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PUBLISHERS'  Announcement. 


Johnson's  General  CYCLOPiBDiA  is  not  wholly  an  abridgment  of  Johnson's  Uniyersal  Cyclo- 
pedia, for  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  an  original  and  independent  work, 
aiming  to  present  in  an  attractive  and  condensed  form  the  essential  results  of  thought  and  endeavor 
in  nearly  every  department  of  human  knowledge  and  achievement,  and  at  a  price  that  readily  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  General  CYCLOPiEDiA  is  bound  in  one  or  two  volumes  of  handy  size,  and  contains  about 
1600  pages,  and  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  and  at  about  one  quarter  of  the  price  of  the  Uni- 
versal. That  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  a  superior  work  of  this  kind 
— one  that  will  command  the  respect  of  scholars  for  its  sterling  merits  and  attract  attention  for  its 
workmanship  and  low  price — is  evident  from  the  many  urgent  requests  which  have  been  made  of  us 
to  utilize  the  excellent  material  in  our  hands  in  getting  uj)  such  a  work,  and  also  from  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  frequently  made  by  those  who  have  tried  to  produce  simply  a  cheap  cyclopaedia. 

Progress  is  a  child  of  slow  growth,  being  mainly  dependent  upon  experience,  talent,  and  capital, 
and  hence  every  cheap  cyclopaedia,  as  such,  has  hitherto  wtually  failed  to  meet  that  demand  for 
which  this  work  is  intended  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  will  follow  its  predecessors  depends  wholly  upon 
its  fitness  to  survive.  We  claim  this  work  to  be  a  new  departure— a  flank  movement  as  well  as  a  great 
progress— hAwing  been  specially  made  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  growing  wants  of  a  large  class  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  substance  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  but  who  have  not  ready  money  for 
the  purchase  or  sufficient  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  the  fuller  details  contained  in  that  work. 

Like  the  Universal,  the  General  Cyclopedia  claims  to  be  an  authority  up  to  the  times  in  all 
the  numerous  branches  of  which  it  treats;  and  to  make  it  so,  eminent  scholars,  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  their  professions,  have  had  charge  of  the  work  in  their  respective  departments,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  "  Organization  of  the  Staff''  on  another  page -this  plan  being  original  in  making  the 
Universal  Cyclopedia. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  Editors-in-Chief.  by  the 
same  corps  of  Associate  and  Assistant  Editors,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  names,  and  from  the 
labors  of  special  Contributors  to  the  larger  work,  whose  thorough  mastery  of  their  respective  subjects 
has  placed  the  Universal  Cyclopedia  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  all  works  having  the  same 
general  end  in  view. 

The  Editors  and  Contributors  have  appended  their  names  to  their  articles,  a  feature  which  oiu- 
works  alone  possess,  thereby  imparting  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  responsibility  obtainable  in  no  other 
way;  and  we  freely  admit  that  without  the  cordial  co-r peration  of  the  Editors  and  the  use  of  the 
special  articles  this  work  could  not  have  been  made,  and  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  The 
Universal  is  unquestionably  the  father  of  the  General  Cyclopedia,  and  hence  the  latter  is  enti- 
tled to  whatever  benefit  may  arise  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  former.  We  therefore  print  the 
following  extracts  from  the  ablest  judges  in  the  world,  giving  their  unqualified  opinions  of  John- 
son's Universal  CvcLOPEDiA-a  work  which  cost  more  than  $250,000,  and  has  received  nm-e  and 
higher  encomiums  from  the  greatest  scholars  and  the  public  generally  than  any  similar  work  ever 
issued. 


publishers'  announcement. 


ENDORSED  BY  OUR  GREATEST  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Harvard  Univ.,  Tale,  Brown  Univ.,  Dartmouth,  Williams,    Columbia,  Cornell  Univ.,  Amherst 
Hamilton,  Rochester  Univ.,  Madison   Univ.,  Richmond,  etc.,  etc. 


'Good  authority  for  the    nest    half   century,"  etc.— Hon. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.D. 
'  I  expect  to  be  grateful  the  rest  of  my  days  for  the  use  of 

it,"  etc.— Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  LL.D. 
'  Convenient,  comprehensive,  compact,  and  correct,"  etc. — 

Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D. 
'  I  add  my   testimonial  to  its  great  excellence,"  etc.— Pres. 

S.  G.  Brown,  LL.D. 
'  It  is  a  valuable  mine  of  information,"  etc. — Hon.  Roscoe 

CONKLING.  LL.D. 

'A  vast  amount  of  useful  matter,"  etc. — Prbs.  Samuel  C. 

Bartlett.  LL.D. 
'  Calculated  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose,"  etc.— Pres.  A.  D. 

White,  LL.D. 
'  Superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind,"  etc.— Rbv.  William  M. 

Taylor,  D.D. 
'  A  thesaurus    of  useful   knowledge,"    etc.— Pres.   Alexis 

Caswell,  LL.D. 
'After  the  Bible  the  most  indispensable,"  etc.— Pres.  W.  S. 

Clark,  LL.D. 
'A  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge,"  etc. — Pres.  Noah 

Porter,  LL.D. 
'Not  equalled  by  any  other,"  etc.— Hon.  Joseph  P.   Brad- 
let,  LL.D. 
'  An  honor  to  the  country,"  etc.— Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter, 

LL.D. 
'By  far  the  best,"  etc.— Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

LL.D. 
'  The  best  we  have,"  etc.— Hon.  Wendell  Phillips,  LL.D. 
'The  encomiums  are  just,"  etc. — Prop.  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D. 
'  It  is  a  peerless  work,"  etc.— Pres.  J.  H.  Seelte,  LL.D. 
'  It  is  rich,"  etc.— Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.D. 
'  It  is  an  authority  in  every  department  of  learning,"  etc  —Prof 


"The  amount  of  valuable  information  is  wonderful"  etc 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  j^L.D.  ' 

"More  accurate  knowledge  than  an  ordinary  library  "  etc 

Pres.  AL  B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 

"More  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  "  etc 

Pres.  T.  D.  Woolset,  LL.D. 

"  A  worthy  monument  of  American  scholarship,"  etc.— Pres. 
Howard  Crosby,  LL.D. 

"The  best  in  the  English  language  for  general  use,"  etc.— 
Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D. 

"  Lucid,  able,  and  comprehensive,"  etc.— Hon.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  LL.D. 

"A  possession  of  great  value,"  etc.— Hon.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higoinson. 

"  A  trustworthy  source  of  knowledge,"  etc.— Prof  Joseph 
Henry,  LL.D. 

'■A  standard  book  of  reference,"  etc.— Pres.  P.  A.  Chad- 
bourne,  LL.D. 

"  The  best  work  of  tlie  kind,"  etc.— Chancellor  George 
Woods,  LL.D. 

"A  collection  of  very  high  value,"  etc.— Prof.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney, LL.D. 

•Extremely  useful  to  all  classes,"  etc.— Hon.  Charles 
O'Conor,  LL.D. 

"  It  is  superior  to  all  others,"  etc.— Pres.  E.  G.  Robinson. 
LL.D. 

"  Nothing  superior  to  it,"  etc.— John  G.  Whittier,  the  Poet. 

•  Very  complete,"  etc.— M.  R.  Waite,  LL.D.,  Chief-Justice. 

■  Better  than  any  other."  etc.— Pres.  W.  A.  Stearns,  LL.D. 
•'  Will  supply  a  want  long  felt,"  etc.— U.  S.  Grant,  LL.D. 

■  It  is  invaluable,"  etc. — Pres.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D. 

.  E.  Dodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Madii^on  University,  N.  Y. 


" 'Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia' is  a  work  which  is  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  answer  moreqaestions 
satisfactorily  than  any  other  work  of  reference."— Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Libraiiati  of  Congress. 

This  Cyclopaedia  is  in  uo  sense  partisan,  as  snch,  but  it  is  a  record  of  established  facts,  historical, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  etc.,  and  not  a  bundle  of  opinions  and  theories.  Men  of  recognized  authority 
as  representatives  in  their  special  departments  of  thought,  political,  social,  and  theological,  were  se- 
lected to  write  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  same  is  true  of  thi.3  work,  as  a  peru- 
sal of  its  pages  will  .show.  The  labor  upon  it  has  occupied  nearly  three  years,  and  no  part  of  the  man- 
uscript was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  type-setters  until  the  whole  work  was  so  far  advanced  that 
further  scrutiny  seemed  unnecessary,  besides  which  every  article  was  subjected  to  final  revision  by 
the  Editors,  the  proof  having  passed  through  their  hands. 

Perfection,  however,  cannot  be  claimed,  especially  for  a  work  involving  such  an  infinitude  of 
detail  as  a  cyclopaedia,  but  every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  errors  of  statement  as  to  points  of 
fact  ;  and  besides  the  constant  supervi,sion  of  the  Editors  themselves,  every  page  has  been  submitted 
for  examination  and  final  reading  to  two  exj^ert  proof-readers  in  our  office,  who  have  had  it  in  special 
charge  to  find  and  correct  errors  of  every  kind.  The  plan  was  carefully  studied  many  months 
before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Editors-in- Chief,  to  whom  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  give  credit  for 
having  improved  and  matured  It.  Pres.  Barnard  said :  "It  must  be  a  book  of  reference,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  American  readers,  as  well  as  to  pupils — a  handbook  for 
the  students  in  our  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies;"  and  Prof.  Guyot,  in  approving  of  the  plan, 
said,  "The  move  is  a  good  one;"  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  all  will  find  in  the  work  the  in- 
formation which  they  seek  embodied  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  referred  to  readily  and  with 
satisfaction. 

The  County-colored-reference-mafs  which  comprise  the  Hand-Atlas  part  of  the  work — a  new  feat- 
ure in  a  cyclopaedia  in  the  way  they  are  used — were  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Balcer,  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  C.  X.  Craig  upon  copper-plates  in  our  office ;  and  therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  de- 
clare them  to  be  peerless  in  freshness,  accuracy,  and  beauty.  The  type  is  new,  and  the  illustrations 
were  not  borrowed  or  bought,  nor  are  they  old  casts  put  in  simply  to  fill  space,  please  the  eye,  and 
sell  the  work,  but  are  mainly  new  and  from  the  Universal  Cyclopedia,  and  are  inserted  where  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  pen  of  the  writer. 

There  are  many  new  and  valuable  features  connected  with  this  Cyclopaedia  which  cannot  be  a^ 
well  understood  from  a  short  written  description  as  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  itself,  and 
hence  an  attempt  to  set  them  forth  here  will  not  be  made.  The  Publishers,  in  addition  to  their  own 
daily  supervision  in  every  business  line  of  the  work,  have  spared  no  expense  to  secure  its  thorough 
execution  in  every  respect ;  and  they  feel  confident,  knowing  the  work  as  they  do  from  its  begin- 
ning, that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  that  great  and  ever-growing  body  of  the  American  people 
for  whose  use  it  is  especially  designed.  In  conclusion,  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  Ap- 
pendix and  to  the  fine  engravings  of  the  Editors;  gratefully  thank  the  public  for  their  very  liberal 
patronage  in  the  past,  and  respectfully  ask  for  its  continuance  in  the  future. 

11  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York,  1885.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PREFACE. 


The  considerations  which  have  led  the  Editors  of  JoHXSOK'si  Uxiversal  Cyclopj.dia  to 
present  to  the  public  a  second  work  of  the  same  general  character  may  be  briefly  stated.  For 
several  years  past  there  has  been  manifested  an  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for  a  work  of 
general  reference  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  large  class  of  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  and 
whose  means  are  limited — a  work,  in  short,  which  should  embody  the  largest  amount  of 
information  practicable  and  at  a  moderate  price.  This  last  condition  appears  to  be  indispensable, 
since  very  many  who  have  been  desirous  of  possessing  the  Universal  Cyclopaedia  have  been 
deterred  by  the  consideration  of  cost. 

Such  a  work,  therefore,  the  Editors  have  felt  bound  to  make.  Tliey  do  not  offer  it  as 
a  suthcient  substitute  for  their  former  work,  or  as  one  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a  purchaser 
whose  means  permit  him  to  own,  and  whose  time  enables  him  to  use,  the  Universal;  but 
they  have  given  to  its  preparation  all  the  care  which  they  bestowed  on  that  work. 

The  characteristics  of  this  work  are,  generally,  conciseness,  wide  range  of  topics,  accuracy 
of  information,  and  limitation  of  statement  to  ascertained  facts,  rigorously  excluding  all  dis- 
cussions, speculations,  or  mere  opinions.     More  particularly,  the  book  will  be  found  to  embrace — 

1. — In  Biography,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  complete  notices  of  eminent  men  to  be  found 
in  any  work  of  this  character,  are  here  contained.  Of  Jiving  men  of  note  the  number  in  the 
Universal  far  surpasses  anything  before  attempted,  even  in  systematic  biographical  dictionaries. 
The  object  being  to  furnish  information,  and  not  to  pronounce  jvidgment  on  the  claims  of  men 
to  celebrity,  it  has  sufficed  that  men  are  much  talked  about,  and  are  mixed  with  affairs  of 
political,  industrial,  financial,  or  literary  intei'est,  to  give  their  names  a  place  in  our  pages.  Many 
of  them  may  have  but  a  temporary  notoriety,  and  in  future  years  may  disappear.  For  the  time 
Vieing  it  is  convenient  to  the  general  reader  to  have  a  book  of  reference  at  hand  which  will  tell 
him  something  satisfixctory  about  them. 

2. — In  Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  great  care  has  been  taken,  and  every  important 
title  in  the  Universal  Cyclopaedia  is  given,  the  articles  being  either  new  or  rewritten,  greatly 
condensed,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge ;  and  to  show  better  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  United  States,  the  populations  of  1870  and  1880  are  both  given. 

3. — In  History,  Political  and  Religions,  all  important  incidents  and  dates  are  succinctly  given, 
without  any  attempt  at  historic  narrative;  as  the  use  of  a  book  of  reference  is  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  or  ascertaining  isolated  facts,  and  the  conciseness  of  these  historic  notes 
will  be  found  an  advantage. 

4. — In  Mathematics,  abstruse  articles  are  for  the  most  part  siippressed,  but  the  most  important 
mathematical  processes  are  described  in  simple  language,  and  all  necessary  definitions  have 
been  presented  as  concisely  and  as  clearly  as  possible. 

5. — In  Medicine,  including  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  geperal  character  of  a  disease  and  to  apply 
the  proper  immediate  treatment  in  the  absence  of  a  physician.  Emergencies  of  frequent  oc- 
currence will  thus  be  met,  thereby  often  alleviating  sutiering  and  saving  life.  The  articles  in 
regard  to  the  diseases  of  children  have  been  especiallj'  prepared  by  medical  practitioners  of 
the  greatest  experience  and  highest  authority. 

6. — In  Xatural  History,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  popularize  knowledge  by  the  avoidance, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  technical  terms,  and  by  making  the  brief  descriptions,  which  will  here  be 
found,  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  the  learned.  But  in  this  department  occasionally, 
definitions  were  found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  latest  dictionaries. 

7. — In  Physics  and  in  Science  generally,  abstract  or  applied,  all  interesting  facts  and  phe- 
nomena are  given  under  their  proper  heads,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce,  as 
in  the  Universal,  elaborate  or  extended  monographs  on  any  topic. 

8. — In  Statijitics,  the  facts  have  been  derived  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  sources, 
embracing  for  our  own  country  the  results  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States. 
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9. — In  Botany,  Chemistry,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Geology,  Laiv  [Municipal,  Civil,  Constitutional 
and  International),  Literature,  Mechanics,  Phibsophy,  Political  Economy,  etc.,  the  substance  of  all  the 
important  articles  of  the  Universal  has  been  preserved,  and  wherever  abridgment  has  been 
attempted,  it  has  been  done  by  the  able  Editors  personallj^,  or  under  their  immediate  direction. 

10. — In  Abbreviations,  the  same  general  object  has  been  pursued — viz.,  of  combining  compre- 
hensiveness of  substance  with  economj-  of  space.  Various  expedients  of  abbreviation  will 
be  observed  in  the  text,  by  which  room  is  gained  for  valuable  articles  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  omitted.  These  abbreviations,  however,  are  simple,  and  are  explained  in  the  article 
Abbreviations  [on  page  2]  of  this  work. 

11. — In  Bibliography,  reference  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  important  articles  to  the  leading 
work,  or  works,  treating  more  fully  of  the  several  topics ;  and  in  the  Biographies  of  authors  and 
artists  mention  is  made  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  productions  of  each. 

12. — In  Cross-references,  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Universal  Cyclopedia,  of  reference  from 
one  article  to  another,  and  inserting  popular  titles,  and  referring  to  others  under  which  the 
subjects  are  treated,  has  been  followed  in  this  work. 

13. — In  Etymologies  and  Accentuation,  the  plan  of  the  Universal  is  also  followed,  and  wher- 
ever the  pronunciation  is  not  sufficient!}'  determined  by  the  accent  it  is  given  immediately 
after  in  phonetic  spelling. 

14. — In  Illustrations  and  Maps,  especial  care  has  also  been  taken  to  have  them  life-like  and 
accurate.  The  Maps  have  been  engraved  on  copper  plates  expressly  for  this  work,  and  all  the 
numerous  counties  of  the  United  States  and  Territories  are  distinctly  colored,  and  the  principal 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  railroads,  stations,  etc.  are  clearly  shown. 

15. — In  Type,  special  regard  has  been  had  to  the  purpose  of  a  cyclopsedia,  which  is  mainly 
designed  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  not,  as  in  a  history  or  a  novel,  for  continuous  reading.  The 
aim  of  such  a  book  should  be  to  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  within 
the  least  possible  space  compatible  with  entire  legibility.  The  cost  of  paper  and  printing  of  a 
page  of  small  type  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  corresponding  page  of  larger  type,  which  con- 
tains one-half  or  perhaps  only  one-quarter,  as  much  matter.  In  this  work,  as  in  the  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  the  end  is  secured  by  using  a  comparatively  small  but  legible  type,  and  thus  giv- 
ing a  very  large  amount  of  matter  within  a  small  space,  much  of  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

In  short,  the  design  of  the  Editors  has  been  to  embody  in  this  work  all  the  essentials  of  a  hand- 
book of  daily  reference,  excluding  non-essentials,  even  though,  in  so  doing,  it  has  been  indispensable 
to  omit  much  useful  matter  the  bulk  of  which  would  interfere  with  this  main  purpose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  design  also,  nearly  all  titles  are  excluded  which  can  be  found  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  unabridged  dictionaries  of  the  English  language.  Nothing,  in  other  words,  is 
here  admitted  which  is  not  strictly  appropriate  to  an  encyclopaedia. 

The  General  Cyclopedia  is,  of  course,  founded  on  the  Universal  Cyclopedia,  and  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  abridged  from  that  work ;  but  it  is  also  largely  an  independent  and  original  work. 
In  order  to  secure  the  desired  condensation  many  articles  had  to  be  rewritten.  Manj'  sjtecial  arti- 
cles, signed  bj'  their  authors'  names  in  the  Universal,  have  been  rewritten  for  this  work  by  the 
same  authors,  and  bear  their  names.  Others  of  this  class  have  been  replaced  or  abridged  by  the 
Editors,  but  in  such  instances,  if  the  original  article  is  used,  credit  is  given  to  the  author  at  the  end. 

The  effort  has  been  to  make  this  work  a  true  presentation  of  the  state  of  the  world's  knowledge 
on  all  important  subjects,  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  But  inasmuch  as  time  brings  change 
to  most  things,  and  especially  to  progressive  Science  and  to  History,  it  is  a  part  of  the  design  of 
the  Editors  to  keep  w-atch  of  these  changes,  and  to  maintain  the  work  abreast  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge  by  making  corrections,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  plates  before  the  successive  editions 
are  printed.  In  order  to  provide  the  earlier  subscribers  with  such  valuable  additions,  Supple- 
ments will  be  issued  to  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  the  Editors  of  this  work  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  em- 
bodying in  convenient  compass  a  larger  amount  of  useful  information  than  is  found  in  any  other 
of  similar  character  that  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  the  i^ublic,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
practical  advantages  of  a  compendium  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  and  a  Hand-Atlas  of 
the  world.  They  submit  it,  therefore,  to  an  intelligent  public,  which  has  shown  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  former  work  by  the  purchase  already  of  many  large  editions,  and  a  demand 
still  increasing  from  year  to  year,  with  full  confidence  of  a  no  less  favorable  reception. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  ")  Editors-hv- 


Arnold  Guyot,         J      Chief 
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Prussia,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

Dalton,  John  C,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Daly,  Judge  Charles  P..  LL.D.,  New  York, 
President    of    the  American  Geographical    and    Statistical 

Society. 

Dana,  James   D.,  LL.D.,   M.  N.  A.  S.,  New   Haven, 
Conn., 

Silliman  Prof,  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Yale  College. 

Dana,  EichardH.,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Author  of  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 

Davids,  T.  W.  Ehys,  Esq.,  London,  England,  ! 

Oriental  Department,  British  Museum. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Davis,  Admiral  Charles  H.,  LL.D.  I 

Dawson,  Benjamin  F.,  M.  D.,  New  York.  I 

Dawson,  Prof.  John  W.,  LL.D.,  F.  E.  S.,  Montreal, 
Principal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Day,  Edward  C.  H.,  Esq.,  New  York, 
Prof,  of  Geology  and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Normal 

School. 
Detmold,  William,  M.  D.,  New  Y'ork, 
Professor  Eraeri' us  of  Clinical  and  Military  Surgery.  Medi- 
cal Department  Columbia  College,  New  York. 


De  Yere,  M.  Scheie,  LL.D.,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Prof,  of  Mod.  Languages  and  Belles-Lettres,  Univ.  of  Virginia. 

Dewey,  Eev.  Orville,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Dexter,  Franklin  B.,  E.sq., 

Prof,  of  American  History,  Tale  College,  Conn . 

Dillmann,  Christian  F.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Berlin,  Germany, 
Professor  of  Exegetical  Taeology  in  Berlin  University. 

Dixon,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

Dole,  S.  B.,  Esq.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Dowson,  John,  Wokingham,  England, 

Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College. 
Draper,  Henry,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Prof,  of  Analvt.  Chem.,  Med.  School  Univ.  of  City  of 

N.  Y. 
Draper,  John  W.,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  L'niv.  of  City  of  X.  Y. 

Drown,  Thomas  M.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Mining  Engineer  :  Sec.  American  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Eaton,  Daniel  C,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn  , 

Professor  of  Botany,  Yale  College. 
Egleston,  Thomas,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  New  Y'ork, 
Prof,  of  Mineral,  and  Metall.  Sch.  of  Mines.  Columbia  Coll. 

Ellis,    Alexander  J.,    F.  E.  S.,     F.  S.  A.,    London, 

England. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Late  President  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Ernst,  Maj.  Oswald  H.,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Instructor  in  Practical  Military  Engineering,  etc.,  in  the  U.  S. 

Military  Academy. 
Ewell,  Benjamin  8.,  LL.D.,  Williamsburg,  Va., 

President  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Fail-field,  Prof.  Francis  Gerry,  New  York. 

Farlow,  Prof.  William  G.,  M.  D..  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Harvard  University. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

Fisher,  George  .Jackson,  M.  D.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y^, 

President  of  New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

Fisher,  George  P.,  S.  T.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  College. 

Fiske,  John,  LL.B.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Assistant  Librarian,  Harvard  University. 

Flint,  Austin,  M.  D.,  New  York, 

Prof,  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Foster,  Frank  P.,  M.  D.,  New  Y'ork. 

Foster,  John  G.,  New  Y'ork, 

Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  Engineers.    Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Fox,  Hon.  Gustavus  V. ,  Lowell,  Mass. , 

Late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Frizell,  Joseph  P.,  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,  S.  T.  D.,  Middletown,  Conn., 

Prof,  of  the  Old  Testament,  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 

Garfield,  -James  A., 

Late  Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  and  President  of  the  United  States. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Geddes,  Hon.  George,  FaixTQOunt,  N.  Y'.. 

Late  Senator  State  of  New  York. 

Gibbons,  .James  S.,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork. 

Gibbs,  Wolcott,  M.  D.,  LL.D..  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Rumford  Professor  of  Application  of  Science  to  Useful  Arts, 

Harvard  Univ. 
Gillmore,  Quincy  A.,  New  York. 

Col.  U.  S.  Engineers,  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Gilman,  Daniel  C,  Ph.  D.,  Baltimore.  Md., 

President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gilman,  Eev.  Edward  W.,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York. 

Gilmore,  Joseph  H.,  A.  M.,  Eochester,  N.  Y., 
Prof,  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  e;c.,  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Godet,  Eev.  Frederic,  S.  T.  D.,  Neufchatel,  Switzer. 
land,  Professor  ol  Theology. 

Goessmann,  Charles  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass., 
Director  of  the  State  Experiment-Stations,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Goodale,  George  L..  A.  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Prof,  of  Botanv  in  Harvard  Univ. 
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Greene,  Charles  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Gubernatis,  Prof.  Angelo  de,  Florence,  Italy. 

Guernsey,  Alfred  H.,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

Haanel,  Hugo,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Hains,  Col.  Peter  C,  Washington,  D.  C, 

U.  S.  Engineers. 
Hamilton,  Allan  McLane,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade,  u.  S.  Senator,  S.  C. 

Harding,  George,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hartshorne,  Henry,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hayden,    Ferdinand   V.,   M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C,    u.  S.  Geologietfor  the  Territories. 

Herrick,  Rev.  J.  R.,  S.  T.  D., 

President  of  Pacific  Univereity,  Oregon. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Southern  Review. 

Higginson,  Col.  Thomas  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Hilgard,  Eugene  W.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  California. 

Hilgard,  Julius  E.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

Hills,  Rev.  George  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dean  of  the  Convocation. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Hiram,  Ohio, 

Former  President  of  Hiram  College. 

Hitchcock,  Charles H.,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Hall  Prof,  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Dartmouth  College. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass., 
Prof,  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

Hobbie,  John  R.,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hodge,  Archibald  A.,  S.  T.  D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HoUey,  Alexander  L.,  C.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Late  President  U.  S.  Association  of  Mining  Engineers. 

HoUey,  George  W.,  Esq.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Homes,  Henry  A.,  LL.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Librarian  of  the  State  Library,  Albany. 

Hoppin,  Rev.  James  Mason,  S.  T. -D.,  New  Haven, 

Prof,  of  Homiletics,  Theol.  Dept.  of  Yale  College. 

Horsford,  Prof.  Eben  N.,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 

Hough,  Prof.  George  W.,  LL.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 

Director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory. 

Houston,  Col.  David  C,  U.  S.  Army, 

Lieut. -Col.  Engineers. 
Howard,  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  New  York, 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Howard,  Gen.  Oliver  O.,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Army, 

l.ate  Superintendent  of  West  Point  Mil.  Acad. 

Howgate,  H.  W.,  Capt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hubbard,  Stephen  A.,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Editor  of  Hartford  Coiirant. 
Hughe.s,  Thomas,  Q.  C,  London,  England, 

Late  Member  for  p'rome  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Humphrey,  Rev.   Zephaniah   M.,  S.  T.  D.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  F.  R.  S  ,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Prof,  of  Geology  in  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

Inglis,  David,  D.  D.,LL.D., 

Late  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Jaeobi,  Abraham,  M.  D. ,  New  York, 
Clinical  Prof,  of  the  Liseases  of  Children,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Columbia  College. 

Jaeobi,  Mary  C.  Putnam,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Janes,  E.  H.,  M.  D.,  New  York, 

Assistant  Supt.  New  York  Health  Dept. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  E.sq.,  New  York, 

Managing  Editor  Cfcristian  Union. 
Johnson,  Samuel  W.,  A.  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Prof,  of  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chem.,  Yale  Coll. 


Johnston,  Keith,  Esq.,  London,  England, 

Late  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Jordan,  Gen.  Thomas,  New  York. 
Karge,  Prof.  Joseph,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Kelton,  Col.  John  C,  Brev.  Brig. -Gen.,  U.  S.  Army. 
Keyes,  Emerson  W.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knox,  Hon.  John  Jay, 

Pres.  of  National  Bank  of  Republic.  New  York  City. 

Krackowizer,  Ernst,  M.  D. 

Kroeger,  A.  E.,  Esq., 

Author  of  The  Minnesingers  of  Germany. 

Lanman,  Charles,  Esq.,  Georgetown,  D.  C, 

Former  Amer.  Sec.  Japanese  Legation. 

Latrobe,  Benjamin  H.,  C.  E.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leland,  Charles  G.,  Esq.,  London,  England, 

Author  of  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads. 

Leonowens,  Mrs.  Anna  H.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y., 

Author  of  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliff e,  LL.B.,  London,  England, 

Prof,  of  Jurisprudence  and  Polit.  Econ.,  Queen's  Univ. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D., 
Late  Nott  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Union  University, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Linderman,  H.  R.,  Esq., 

Late  Director  of  the  Mints  of  the  U.  S. 

Lines,  Robert  B.,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Low,  Seth,  Hon.,  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lowell,  James  R.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 

Late  U.  S.   Minister  to  England. 

Lynde,  Hon.  William  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Member  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Congress. 

McCormick,  Lieut. -Com.  Alexander  H.,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

McCosh,  James,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

McCurdy,  Prof.  J.  F.,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

MacLean,  Charles  F.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

March,  Francis  A.,  LL.D.,  Easton,  Pa., 
Prof,  of  the  Eng.  Language  and  Com.  Philology,  Lafayette 
Coll.,  and  President  of  Am.  Philological  Society. 

Marsh,  Othniel  C,  A.  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Professor  of   Palseoutology  in  Yale  College  and  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

May,  J.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mayer,  Alfred  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

Prof,  of  Physics,  Stevens  Technological  Inst. 

Mead,  Rev.  C.  M..  S.  T.  D.. 

Prof.  of.  Hebrew,  Andover,  Mass. 

Meade,  Com.  Richard  W. ,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Merrick,  Prof.  J.  M  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Alexander  F.,  S.  T.  D..  Scotland, 

Professor  in  St.  Andrew's  University. 

Mitchell,  Weir,  M.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Montague,  William  L.,  A.  M.,  Amherst,  Mass., 

Prof,  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  in  Amherst  College. 

Moore,  Norman,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  London,  England, 
Warden  of  Collection  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 

Morgan,  Hon.  Lewis  H.,  LL.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Prof.  George  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Prof,  of  Mod.  Languages  and  Literature,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Morton,  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

Pres.  Stevens  Technological  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  William  A.,  S.  T.  D., 

Late  Superintendent  and  Pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Neumann,  Gustav,  Neustadt  Eberswalde,  Prussia, 
Author  of  the  Geography  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  Geog- 
raphy of  the  German  Empire. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Newton,  Isaac,  C.  E.,  New  York. 
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Newton,  Gen.  John,  U.  S.  Engineers,  New  York. 

Newton,  Robert  S.,  M.  D.,  New  York, 

Editor  of  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review. 

Niemann,  Capt.  August,  Gotba,  Saxony, 

Ed.  for  Genealogy  and  Diplomatics  of  tlie  Almanach  de  Gotha. 

O  Conor,  Charles,  LL.D.,  New  Y'ork. 

O'Hara,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  C.  E.,  New  Y^'ork, 

Architect  and  Chief  Engineer  N.  Y.  Central  Park. 

Ordronaux,  John,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York, 

Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  School  of  Law,  Columbia  Coll. 

Otis,  Fessenden  N.,  M.  D.,  New  Y'ork, 

Prof,  of  Venereal  Diseases,  Coll.  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Otis,  George  A.,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Owen,  Hon.  Robert  Dale,  LL.D.,  New  Harmony,  Ind. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Salem,  Mass., 
Director  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Paine,  Albert  W. ,  Esq. ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paine,  Henry  D.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Parker,  Com.  Foxhall  A.,  U.  S.  N., 

Late  Supt.  L^.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Parrott,  Capt.  Robert  P., 

Late  Superintendent  West  Point  Foundry. 
Parsons,  Theophiliis,  LL.D., 

Late  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 

Parton,  James,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork, 

Author  of  Life  of  Voltaire. 
Paterson,  David,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork. 

Paterson,  William  Sleigh,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork. 

Peabody,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Author  of  Spiritual  Culture,  etc. 

Pearse,  John  B.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Secretary  of  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pease,  Rev.  L.  M.,  New  Y'ork. 

Peaslee,  Edmund  R.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York, 

Late  Professor  in  Medical  Department,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Peirce,  Prof.  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 
Late  Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

Ferine,  George  E.,  Esq.,  Engraver,  New  Y'ork. 

Phelps,  William  F.,  M.  A.,  Winona,  Minn., 

President  of  the  National  Educational  Society. 

Phillips,  Hon.  Wendell,  LL.D. 

Pickering,  Edward  C,  B.  S.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

Director  of  the  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pierce,  C.  Newlin,  Dentist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plympton,  George  W.,  C.  E.,  Brooklyn, 
Prof,   of   Natural    Philosophy.    Polytechnic    Institute  :    of 
Chemistry,  Long  Island  Medical  College;   of  Mechanics, 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

Pope,  Frank  L.,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork, 

Electrician  of  W.  U.  Tel.  Co. 

Porter,  Noah,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
President  of  Yale  College. 

Post,  Truman  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Powell,  Major  J.  "W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

In  charge  of  Second  Div.  of  Geological  Government  Survey. 

Proctor,  Richard  A.,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  London,  Eng., 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Prudent,  Capt.,  French  Top.  Engineer. 

Pryor,  Hon.  Roger  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Quackenbos,  Prof,  George  P.,  LL.D.,  New  Y'^ork. 

Ravenstein,  E  G.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  S.,  London,  Eng. 

Raymond,  Prof.  Robert  R.,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Reclus,  Elisee.  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland, 
Author  of  La  Terre,  etc..  Member  of  the  Geographical  and 
Meteorological  Societies  of  Paris. 

Rhys,  John,  Esq.,  Rhyl,  N.  Wales,  England. 

Richards,  C.  B.,  C.  E.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Richardson,    Wilson  G.,   A.   M.,   Mecklenburg  Co 
N.  C, 
Prof,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Davidson  College. 

Riley,  C.  V.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
,  U.  8.  Entomologist. 

I  Riley,  Rev.  Isaac,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robinson  Ezekiel  G.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  President  of  Brown  University. 

<  Robinson,  J.  C,  Major-General,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rodgers,  Lieut.  Raj-mond  P.,  U.  S.  Navj-,  Annapolis. 

,  Rogers,  Fairman,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rood,  OgdenN.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  New  York, 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Physics,  Columbia  College. 

Russell,  A.  J.,  C.  E.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Crown  Timber  Agent. 

Russel,  Charles  P.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Sargent,  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Arboriculture,  Harvard  University,  and  Head  of 
Transcontinental  Survey  of  the  Forest  Division  of  the  North. 

Schaeffer,  Prof.  Edward  M.,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schem,  Alexander  J. , 

Ed.  of  Dentsch  Amerikanisches  Conversations  Lex. 

Schlagintweit,  Dr.  Emil,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  Munich, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria. 

Schmidt,  Henry  I.,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York, 
I  Late  Prof,  of  the  German  Language,  Columbia  College. 

Schott,  Charles  A.,  Esq.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,   Washington, 
D.  C,  Assistant  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

I  Schurz,  Hon.  Carl,  LL.D., 

I  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  Schuyler,  Eugene,  Esq.,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 

I  Former  Sec.  U.  S.  Russian  Legation. 

Schweinitz,  Edmund  de,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
I  President  Moravian  Theo.  Seminary. 

Scott,  Major  Robert  N.,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 

U.  S.  Artillery. 
Secchi,  Pietro  Angelo,  Rome,  Italy, 

Director  of  Observatory  at  Rome. 

Seguin,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

Sexton,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  New  Y'ork. 

Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S.,  S.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Harvard  University,  and  Direct- 
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A. 


A,  the  first  letter  of  all  known  plionetic  alf)liabets.  exeept 
the  Abyssinian  (or  Ethiopian^,  in  which  it  forms  the  thir- 
teenth, and  the  Runic,  in  which  it  is  the  tenth.  The  cause  of 
its  being:  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  principal  European  and 
Asiatic  alphabets  is  not  certainly  known,  but  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  oriorinal  sound  of  the  letter  (sim- 
ilar to  that  of  our  a  in/a?')  is  the  mo.st  easily  formed  of  all  the 
vowels,  requirinfr  for  its  utterance  scarcely  any  effort  and  the 
slightest  possible  chancre  in  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs, 
except  simply  f>pening  the  mouth  :  it  is  ac(x)rdinffly  the  first 
sound  that  children  usually  utter.  A  1  (or  "  A  !so.  i  ")  is  often 
applied  in  mercantile  affairs  to  denote  any  article  of  the 
very  highest  class.  In  registering  vessels  A  designates  the 
character  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  while  the  figure  1  marks 
the  efficient  state  of  her  anchors,  cables,  stores,  etc. 

Aaolien.    See  Aix-la-Chapeli.e. 

Aa'Ii  Pasha  (MEHEMEnEMiN),b.  at  Constantinople  ISI.t  ; 
in  1845  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  filling  the  position 
at  intervals  until  18.53 :  made  pasha  184i>.  grand  vizier  in 
1852  and  several  times  afterward  :  represented  Turkey  in  the 
Conferences  of  Vienna  and  Paris  185.">-.i() ;  in  ]8f)?  regent  dur- 
ing a  journey  of  the  sultan  and  '^<  tthd  tin  diffitultic^  in 
Candia  :  was  known  as  d  poet      O  '^ei)t  ()   Ihtl 

Aard-Vark  (?.  ^.  "eaith  pig  i  a  name  adopted  bj  the 
English  from    the    Dutch  _^-fc,,  ^   t  :^ 

colonist.s  of  the  Cape  of  ~        ''' 

Good  Hope,  for  the  On/c- 
tfrofjiig  Capeiisis.  _     J~ 

Aard-Wolf  it.  e 
"earth-wolf '■  I.  the  desig 
nation  adopted  by  the 
Eng.,  from  the  Dutch  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  for  the 
Prote/es  crixUifn^',  a  carniv- 
orous mammal  related  to 
the  liyienas. 

Aa'roii,  elder  brother 
of  Moses  and  first  high 
priest  of  the  Israelites : 
was  spokesman  of  Closes.  Aa^l■^  ark. 

whom  he  aided  in  the  Exodus.  1).  on  ilt.  llor,  still  known 
as  the  ■■  Mountain  of  Aaron,"'  and  was  succeeded  as  high 
priest  by  his  son  Eleazar. 

Aaron  (Samiel),  b.  iu  Pa.  in  1800,  ordained  as  Bap.  min- 
ister 18-29 ;  held  several  pastorates,  and  was  a  successful 
teacher:  wrote  several  school-books.     D.  Api*.  11,  186.i. 

Aas'vser,  a  group  of  small  islands  within  the  polar  circle, 
and  about  10  m.  from  the  coast  of  Xorway,  which  have  with- 
in a  few  yrs.  become  important  as  a  fishing-station.  During 
the  herring-season,  lasting  abfmt  three  weeks  in  Dec,  the 
islands  are  visited  by  more  than  10,000  fishermen,  the  an- 
nual catch  being  about  200.000  kegs  ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

Ab'aea,  or  IVIauIla  Henip,  the  fibre  of  the  leafstalk 
of  a  species  of  plaintain  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
from  it  cordage  is  made  which  is  nut  rotted  by  sea-water, 
so  that  it  does  not  require  tarring  ;  it  is  also  iiu  excellent 
material  for  paper. 

Ab'acus    [Gr.    a^afl.  f-,,' 
In  architecture,  a  talile  j 
constituting  the    crown-  I 
ing  member  of  a  column  1^ 
and  its  capital.    In  math-  ^, 
ematics,    an    instrument    ^ 
formerly  used  for  mak- 
ing arithmetical  compu- 
tations.   It  is  still  in  use 
among  the  Chinese,  and 
to   a   certain    extent    it 
is  employed  in  our  own 
Schools  to  illustrate  the 
operations    of    addition 
and  subtraction.  As  thus 
used,  it  usually  consists 
<f  several  parallel  wires 


Doric  Abacus. 


^  C(0r) 


Ciiiiiitliian  Abacus 


stretched  from  side  to  side  of  a  rectangular  frame,  each 
wire  carrying  ten  sliding  beads  or  counters.    The  wires 
represent  successive  orders  of  units,  and  the  counters  stand 
for  vnUs  of  the  several  orders. 
1 


Abalo'ne,  a  name  derived  from  the  Sp..  and  applied  in 
California  to  species  of  Haliotis,  especially  the  H.  CracherocU'i. 

Aban'doiiinent  [from  the  Fr.  abandormer],  in  law  is 
used  in  several  senses,  depending  upon  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

1.  In  Iniinrance.— In  this  branch  of  the  law  it  is  applied  to 
recovery  by  the  insured  in  case  of  loss.  Loss  is  either  total 
or  partial.  In  certain  cases  of  partial  loss  the  insured  may. 
at  his  election,  transfer  the  entire  property  to  the  insurers, 
and  claim  a  total  loss.  The  insurers  would  thus  become  the 
owners  of  the  pi-operty  in  its  impaired  condition.  This  act 
is  A.,  and  the  "total  loss"  thus  occasioned  is  termed  con- 
structive. It  is  applicable  particularly  to  marine  insurance. 
The  subject  is  governed  by  rules  differing  somewhat  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  The  general  principle  is.  that  a  serious 
injury  must  have  happened  by  a  marine  peril  to  the  ship  or 
cargo  (the  value  must  have  usually  been  diminished  more 
than  one  half),  or  the  purposes  of  the  voyage  as  to  the  shi]i 
must  have  been  substantially  defeated,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
embargo  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  act  of  A.  must  be 
exercised  not  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  upon  credible 
information  and  without  delay.  Xo  particular  form  is 
necessary. 

•i.  As  to  Personal  Proyierty.—Kw  owner  may  cast  away  or 
otherwise  relinquish  personal  pi'operty.  so  as  to  cause  his 
ownersliipto  cease.  This  may  readily  occur  in  the  case  of 
property  at  sea.  The  intent  is  a  principal  subject  of  inquiry. 
Property  in  this  condition  is  otherwise  called  "  derelict." 

3.  Reed  Estate.— .K.  in  this  branch  of  the  law  applies  to  in- 
corporeal rights,  such  as  easements.  There  can  be  no  A.  of 
the  ownership  of  the  land  itself.  This  must  be  parted  with 
by  some  recognized  mode  of  conveyance,  such  as  a  deed,  or 
the  principle  of  estoppel  must  be  invoked  or  the  rules  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

4.  In  the  legal  relation  of  husband  and  wife  the  word  A.  is 
frequently  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  desertion.  It  is  in 
some  in.stances  defined  by  statute.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Aba'riiii  (" regions  be vond  "V  amt-rangeof  Moab.  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  range  rises  ,3000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  more  than  4000  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  highest  summit,  called  Mt.  Nebbeh.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Nebo  from  wliicli  :\Ioses  viewed  the  Promised  Land. 

Abate'nieut  [from  the  Fr.  abattre,  "  to  strike  away  "]  is 
a  legal  term  applied  in  various  branches  of  the  law. 

1.  Title  to  Real  Estate.—Uere  it  refers  to  the  wrongful  entry 
of  a  stranger  upon  land  after  an  ancestor's  death,  and  before 
the  entry  of  an  heir  or  devisee,  and  thus  keeping  him  out  of 
possession.    The  wrong-doer  is  termed  an  abator. 

2.  Xi/isances.—ln  this  case  it  means  the  act  of  destroying  or 
removing  a  nuisance,  which  may  take  place  without  legal 
process.  Xo  unnecessary  damage  must  occur,  and  the  act 
must  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

3.  In  respect  to  legacies  and  creditors'  claims  the  word 
means  a  proportionate  reduction  of  them  where  there  are 
not  sufBcient  assets  to  make  full  payment. 

4.  In  actions  the  word  has  2  significations  :  (1)  In  respect 
to  pleadings.  A  defendant  may  assert  by  a  "plea  in  A." 
that  the  plaintiffs  action  ought  to  cease  by  reason  of  some 
informality  or  irregularity.  If  the  cause  is  abated  on  such 
grounds,  a"  new  action  ma'y  be  brought,  (i)  In  respect  to  the 
termination  of  a  litigation  by  the  occui-rence  of  some  event 
during  its  progress,  such  as  the  death  or  disability  of  a  jiarty. 
The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  largely  modified  in  codes  of 
procedure  in  this  country  and  in  Eng.  by  the  "  Common-Law 
Procedure  "  act.  An  instance  is  that  of  a  cause  of  action 
for  a  personal  wrong  (tort*.  This  is  said  to  "die  with  the 
person."  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Abattoir',  ab-at-twor'.  a  public  establishment  in  which 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.  are  killed  with  such  sanitary  arrangements 
as  will  guard  the  population  of  a  city  against  the  nuisances 
of  private  slaughter-houses.  This  improvement  originated 
in  Paris  in  1807,  and  has  been  adopted  in  Xew  York  and 
other  large  cities. 

Abbadle  (.\NToiNE\b.  1810  (and  ARxori.n  Michei.\  b. 
181.5,  brothers  and  African  explorers.  Between  ]838and  1848 
they  travelled  together  in  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Egy)it,  as- 
cended the  White  Nile,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  Darfom-,  making  collections  of  manuscripts  and  pub- 
lishing works  of  value. 


Abbas',  or.  more  fully,  Abbas-lbu-Abd-il-Moot'- 

tallb,  a  paternal  uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  dv'ia^tv  of  Abassides,  was  b.  at  Mecca  about  566  a.  d. 
H^fuu'ht  aaainst  Mohammed  at  the  battle  Of  Bedr,  but  was 
afterward  converted,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
that  prophet.  ^  ,  _ 

Ibba*  I.,  or  Sliali  Abbas,  suniamed  the  Great,  a 
1-ino- of  Persia  b  1557  was  a  son  of  Mohammed  Mirza.  He 
be-an  to  reign  about  15S4,  and  .listhmuishc.i  himself  by  Ins 
abUity  and  energv.  In  10(15  defeated  tlu-  1  uife  m  a  ^reat 
battle,  and  recovered  the  Persian  provmces  which  they  had 

'"^^Abbas-m'lr'za,  a  son  of  Fatah  Ali  Shah,  king  of  Persia, 
b  irn:J  He  commanded  the  Persian  army  which  was  de- 
feated'bv  the  Kussians  in  1811.  He  was  a  prince  of  superior 
talents  and  piomoted  the  introduction  of  European  culture 
and  militarv  tactics  into  Persia.    D.  1833. 

Abbas  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt  (the  t  nrd  of  his  dynas- 
tv),  a  grandson  of  Meheniet  All,  b  at  \edda,  in  Ar  ,  in  1813 
lie  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Paslia,  Nov.  9-10,  1848  and 
tl  July  18.54.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  feaid  Pasha. 

'  Abbassldes  (ab-bas'sidz  ;  sing.  Abasside,  ab-bas  sid), 
or  \bbasldes  [Lat.  AbbafhUn],  called  by  the  Arabs  Beni 
\bb"vs  (;  e  •■  sons  or  descendants  of  Abbas  "),  a  dynasty  of 
caliphs  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  and  afterward  at  Bagdad, 
fi-om  762  to  1258  a.  d.  They  traced  their  genealogy  to  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  Moliammed.  To  this  dynasty  belonged  the 
caliphs  Harun-al-Easliid  and  Al-Maniun.  , 

Ab'be  (Cleveland).  M.  A.,  b.  in  N.  Y.  Dec.  3,  1838  grad. 
at  tlie  N  Y  Free  Coll.,  taught  math,  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Cam- 
bridge: was  engaged  in  the  U.  S.  (::oast  Survey  1860-64; 
visited  European  observatories  1864-66  ;  became  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Ol)servatnrv  l«C,s.  and  of  the  govt,  weather 
bureau  1871  :  pub.  many  scii'ntiii<uiapers. 

Abbeoku'ta,  or  Abbekiita  f  under  the  rock  ),  a 
large  town  of  W.  Africa,  and  capital  ot  the  kingdom  of 
Egba  in  Yorruba.  is  built  on  granite  hills  around  a  rock  250 
ft  high,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogoon  Kiver, 
120  m  N  W  of  Benin.  It  was  founded  in  1825,  but  increased 
rapidly.  Estimated  pop.,  130,000.  It  has  become  an  impor- 
tant missionary  station.  „       ..^   ..         ,,,    ■      .1       T, 

Ab'bot  [Lat.  abbas,  from  Heb.  abba,  "father  '),  in  the  R. 
(  atli.  Church  an  ecclesiastic  presiding  over  a  convent,  or 
monastery,  ranking  next  to  bishoiis.— "  A.  ot  Misrule  or 
••  \  of  Fools,"  called  in  Scot,  the  "  A.  of  L  nreason,  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  title  given  to  the  master  of  revels,  espe- 
cially to  the  one  wlio  presided  over  the  Christmas  festivities. 
Abbot  (Benjamin),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1.02; 
grad  at  Harvard,  became  a  teacher,  and  was  tor  50  years, 
up  to  1838,  principal  of  Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  NH.  ;  ainmig 
his  pupils  were  Daniel  '\Vebster.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Lewis  Cass,  -Tared  Sparks,  and  George  Ban- 
croft. D.  Oct.  25,  1849.  ^  ^  ^ 
Abbot  (Ezra),  b.  at  Jackson,  Me..  Apr.  29,  1819  grad.  at 
Bowdoin  1840  ;  in  1856  became  assistant  librarian  at  Harvard, 
and  in  1872  prof,  of  N.  T.  criticism  and  interpretation  in  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School.  He  has  written  upon  bibho- 
graphical  and  tlieological  topics,  and  acted  as  ed.  or  reviser 
of  learned  works.  D.  Mar.  21,  1884  .  „  ^  .,,  ,„.,„ 
Abbot  (Francis  Ellinowooij),  b.  in  Boston  Nov.  18.^6, 
grad.  at  Harvard  ;  edited  (1870-73)  The  Index-,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  "Free  Religion." 

Abbot  (GoRHAM  Ditmmer),  LL.D.,  brother  of  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1808,  grad.  at  Bowdoin, 
studied  tlieol.  at  Andover  ;  travelled  abroad  to  study  educa- 
tional systems,  and  in  1843  founded  the  Spingler  Institute, 
a  female  school  in  New  York,  remaining  its  principal  till 
1866,  meanwhile  putting  forth  several  text-books.  D.  July 
o|    1H74 

A.bbot  (Henry  L.),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Aug.  IS,  1831, 
grad  at  West  Point  1854  ;  served  as  assistant  in  the  Pacific 
R.  R.  surveys  (1854-57),  and  in  the  hydrographio  survey  of 
the  delta  of  tlie  Mississippi  (1857-61),  concerning  which  he 
publislied  an  elaborate  report.  During  the  c.  war  he  served 
ill  tlie  Bull  Run  campaign,  being  wounded  ;  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defences  of  Washington  ;  in  McClellan  s  Penin- 
sular campaign  ;  as  topographical  engineer  m  Banks  s  Red 
River  campaign  ;  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  becoming  brevet 
brig  -gen.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers After  the  war  he  was  in  (iommand  of  the  engineer 
battalion  and  torpedo  school  of  practice ;  member  of  en- 
gineer boards.  ,,  ^^^^  .  , 
Abbot  (Samuel),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1732;  ac-quired 
wealth  as  a  Boston  merchant ;  was  one  of  the  founders  ot 
the  Andover  Theol.  Sem.,  to  whicli,  in  addition  to  previous 
gifts,  lie  bequeathed  $100,000 ;  also  gave  liberally  for  benev- 
olent purposes.    D.  Apr.  30,  1812. 

Ab'botslord,  an  estate  on  the  Tweed,  3ni.  from  Melrose 
Abbey,  purchased  in  1811  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  upon  which 
he  expended  large  sums.  (See  Scott,  Sir  Walter.)  Alter 
the  death  of  Scott  it  was  occupied  by  his  granddaugliter,  the 
wife  of  James  Hope  Scott,  until  her  death  in  1858,  when  it 
was  converted  into  a  R.  Catli.  female  school. 

Ab'bott  (Austin),  son  of  Jacob,  b.  in  Boston  Dec.  18, 18.il  ; 
studied  law  ;  associated  in  practice  witli  his  elder  brother, 
whom  he  assisted  in  compiling  legal  works.  _ 

Abbott  (Ben.iamin).  a  Metli.  preacher,  b.  in  Pa.  in  1(32. 
His  education  was  limited,  but  lie  possessed  uncommon  elo- 
quence. He  travelled  and  preached  in  Pa.,  N.  J..  Del.,  and 
Md.,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Methodism  m 
those  States.     D.  1796.  ,,,.■„* 

Abbott  (Ben.iamin  Vaughan),  son  of  Jacob,  b.  in  Boston 
June  4,  1830;  admitted  to  the  bar  1851  :  has  written  or  com- 
piled many  vols,  of  legal  reports  and  digests. 

Abbott  (Charles,  Lord  Tenterden),  b.  at  Canterbury 

1762,  the  son  of  a  barber;  he  studied  law,  and  became  lord 

chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (1818)  ;  in  1827  was  raised 

to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Tenterden.    D.  1832. 

Abbott  (Charles  Conrad).     See  Appendix. 

Abbott  (Edward),  son  of  Jacob,  b.  at  Hoxbury,  Mass., 


July  15,  1841,  is  a  contributor  to  periodicals  and  editor  ot  a 
religious  iournal.  ,       _ ,  ^„„.,  , 

Abbott  (Jacob),  b.  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14, 1803.  grad 
at  Bowdoin  :  studied  theol.  at  Andover  ;  tutor  and  iirot.  ot 
mathematics  at  Amherst  182.5-29  :  taught  a  female  school  in 
Boston  ;  and  in  18:38  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  His 
works  lunnher  fully  200,  mostly  written  for  the  young.  D. 
atFarmington,  Me.,  Oct.31,1879.  „     ,  ,    ,,   ,„,.   , 

Abbott  (John  C),  b.  in  Concord.  N.  H..  July  15.  182.),  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  iournalist ;  commanded  a  regiment  dur- 
ing the  c.  war.  and 'was  brevetted  brig.-gen.  He  removed 
to  N.  C.  in  1865,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  N.  C.  186o-,l. 
D.  Oct.  9,  1881.  ,         ^  T       ,    1      ,. 

Abbott  (John  Stephens  Cabot),  brother  of  Jacob,  b.  at 
Brunswick,  :Me.,  Sept,  18.  1805;  grad.  at  Bowdoin  and  An- 
dover :  became  aCongl.  pastor,  hut  after  1844  dev<ned  liim- 
self  mainly  to  authorship,  writing  cliiefiy  upon  historical 
subjects ;  his  best  known  work  is  T/ie  Histarij  oj  .\aiiokon 
Bonaparte.    D.  at  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  June  17,  1877. 

Abbott  (Lyman),  D.  D.,  son  of  Jacob,  b.  at  R9xbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18.  1835,  grad.  at  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  :  studied  law 
with  his  brothers,  then  theol.  with  his  uncle,  and  was  tor 
several  yrs  pastor  of  various  churches  ;  after  1869  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  The  three  brothers  jointly  wrote 
Cone-  Cut  Corners,  a  temperance  tale,  under  noni  de  p/iiine  ot 
"Benauly"    Ed.  Christian  r/;«o«  since  1881. 

Abbott  (Robert  O.),  M.  D.,  b.  1824,  became  assistant  sur- 
geon in  theU.  S.  army  1849  ;  in  1862  became  medical  director 
of  the  dept.  of  Washington.    D.  June  10,  1867.  . 

A.\i\ivei'v\».'t\on.s[LAX.ulibrei'ia.tioaes,iYomabbrevw.aoore- 
viatian  to  "shorten"  (from  brevis.  "short")],  contractions 
of  words  and  phrases  used  in  writing,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  space.  They  are  formed  by  tlie  omission  of  some  letters 
or  words,  or  by  the  substitution  of  arbitrary  signs  In  medi- 
eval manuscripts  A.  are  so  numerous  tliat  special  study  and 
training  are  required  to  deciplier  them.  Thus.  i%  i  ;  i"*^- 
That  This  use  of  Y  originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charac- 
ter i  which  was  equivalent  to  the  modern  th  In  n>anu- 
scripts  this  character  degenerates  into  a  form  like  a  black- 
letter  //  (D),  which  was  retained  after  its  origin  and  real 
sound  had  been  lost  sight  ot.  In  this  work,  vvhen  the  title 
of  an  article  is  repeated,  its  initial  only  is  used. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  A.  m  common  use, 
and  also  those  used  in  making  this  work. 
A   B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  iCom.,    commodore,   comniis- 

\  B  "c.  F.  M.,  Amer.  Board  ofl     siouer. 
*  Corns  for  Foreign  Missions. jConfed.,  Confederate. 
Abp..  Arcidiishop.  ICong.,  Congress. 

\  C    inteChristiini,hef.Vhvist.\Congl.,  Congregational. 
Acad.,  academy.  Conn.,  Connecticut. 

\  D      iii/io  Daniiin,  "  in  thelConst.,  constitution. 


year  of  our  Lon 

Admr.,  administrator. 

Adnix.,  administratrix. 

^Et.  oriBtat.,  celatis,  "  of  age." 

Afr.,  Africa.  African. 

Ala.,  Alabama. 

A.  M.,  Anno  MuntU,  "  in  the 
year  of  the  world  :"  Ante 
Meridiem,  "  before  noon." 

A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Amer.,  America,  American. 

Anat.,  anatomy. 

Anc,  ancient. 

Apr.,  April. 

Ar.,  Arabia.  Arabian. 

Arch.,  architect,  architecture 

Ari.,  Arizona. 

Arith.,  arithmetic. 

Ark..  Arkansas. 

Artil.,  artillery. 

A.-S.,  Anglo-Saxon.  inier. 

Astron..  astronomy,  astrono 

Atty.,  attoi-ney. 

Aug.,  August. 

Aus.,  Austria.  Austrian. 

A.  v.,  Authorized  ^'ersion. 

B.  orb.,  born. 

B.A.  or  A. B., Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bap.,  Baptist. 
Bart,  or  Bt.,  Baronet. 
B.  C.,  before  Christ. 
B.C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
B.  D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Belg.,  Belgium. 

B.  L.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Bot.,  botany. 
Bp.,  Bishop. 

Brig.-gen..  brigadier-general. 
Brit.,  British,  Britain. 

C.  centum,  a  "  hundred,"  cen 
tigrade. 

Cal.,  California. 

Cap.,  capital. 

Capt.,  captain. 

Cav.,  cavalry. 

C.  E.,  civil  engineer. 

C.-h.,  court-house. 

Ch.,  church. 

Chap.,  chapter. 

Chem..  chemistry. 

c:hi.,  China.  Chinese. 

Chr.,  Christ,  Christian. 

Chron..  Chronicles. 

Cin.,  Cincinnati. 

Co..  company  ;  also  county. 

C.  O.  D.,  cash  on  delivery. 

Col.,  colonel,  or  Colossians. 

Col.,  (Colorado. 

Coll.,  college. 


Cor.,  Corinthians. 

C.  S.  A.,  Confederate  States  of 

C.  war.  civil  war.      [America. 
Cwt.,  hundredweight. 

Cyc.  cvclopa'dia. 

D.  or  d,,  died,  five  hundre<l. 
Dak.,  Dak(jta. 

Dan.,  Daniel. 

Dan.,  Danish. 

D.  C,  District  of  Columbia. 

D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  S..    "    Dental  Surgei-y. 

Dec.  December. 

Dec.  of  Ind.,  Declaration  of 

Independence. 
Del.,  Delaware. 
Deiii.,  democrat. 
Den.,  Denmark. 
Dept.,  department. 
Deut..  Deuteronomy. 
Diet.,  dictionary. 
Dist..  district. 
Dr..  doctor:  also  debtor. 
Dut..  Dutch.  [ins." 

D.  v.,  Deo  rolente,  "  God  wiU- 
Dwt.,  or  pwt.,  pennyweight. 

E.  east,  eastern. 
Eccl..  Ecclesiastes. 

Ed.,  editor,  edition,  educated. 

Eds.,  editions. 

E.  E.,  errors  excepted. 

e.  ().,  "  for  example." 

E.L,  East  India  or  Indies. 

Emp.,  emperor. 

Encyc,  encyclopaedia. 

E.  X.  E.,  east  north-east. 

Eng.,  English  or  England. 

Eph.,  Ephesians. 

Epis..  Episcopal. 

E.  S.  K.,  east,  south-east. 
Esth..  Esther.  , 
Etc..  et  cetera,"  una  so  forth. 
Ex..  Exodus. 

Exr.,  executor. 
Exx.,  executrix. 
Ezek..  Ezekiel. 

F.  or  Fahr.,  Fahrenheit. 
Feb.,  February. 

Fla.,  Florida. 
Fr.,  Prance  or  French. 
F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
I    Society. 

iFt.,  feet,  foot,  or  fort. 
iGa..  Georgia. 
iGal.,  Galatians,  gallon. 
IG.  Brit.,  Great  Britain. 
iGen.,  general,  (jenesis. 
1  Geog. , geography .  geographer. 
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«Jeol..  Keolojry. 

tJeoui..  {reiinu'try. 

tier.,  German,  (Jermany. 

tiov,,  {toveriioi-. 

(iovt.,  iroveriinieiit. 

(.Jr..  (ireece,  (irt'cian,  (Ji^eek. 

tirad.,  grailuatetl. 

(.irain.,  srrainmar. 

Ilab.,  llal.akkuk. 

Ha?.,  HaiTL'ai. 

Heb.,  Hebrew,  Hebrews, 

Hist.,  history. 

Hoi.,  Holland. 

Hos.,  Hosea, 

la.,  Iowa. 

Id.,  Idaho. 

i.  t'..  ill  (ft,  "  that  is." 

III..  Illinois. 

Ind.,  Indiana. 

Ind.  Terr.,  Indian  Territoi-y. 

Inf.,  infantry. 

Inhab.,  inhabitant. 

Inst.,  institute,  institution. 

I.  O.  O.  F..  Independent  (Jrder 

of  Odd  Fellows. 
Ire.,  Ireland. 
Isa..  Isaiah. 
It..  Italy.  Italian. 
Jan..  January. 
Jer..  Jeremiah, 
Jon.,  Jonah. 
Josh.,  Joshua. 


'N.  X.  AV.,  north  north-west. 
iNor.,  Norway,  Norwegian. 

X.  S  .  XovaSl-otia,  Xew  .Stvle. 
iX.  T.,  Xew  Te.stament. 
jXum.,  Xunibers. 

X.  v.,  Xew  Version. 

X.  AV.,  north-west. 

X.  Y..  Xew  York. 

0  ,  Ohio. 
Ob.,  Obadiah. 

1  Oct.,  October. 
jOnt..  Ontario. 
iOr.,  Oreg-on. 
lO.  S.,  Old  Stvle. 

|0.  T.,  Old  Testament. 
lOx.,  Oxford. 

p.  page  :  pp.  pages. 

'Ph..  Peiin.-^ylvania. 

!  Pal..  Palestine. 

|Parl..  Parliament. 

)P.  E..  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Per..  Persia.  Persian. 

Per  ann.,  J^f-r  anuniii,  '"by  tlie 

year."' 
,Per  cent.,  Ptr  centum,    ''  by 
the  hundred." 

Pet.,  Peter. 
jPh.    D.,    Philo^ophhi'    Doctor, 

"  Doctor  of  Philosophy." 
IPhil.,  Philippians. 

Phila.,  Piiiladelphia. 
iPhilan.,  philanthropist. 


Civil  I^w. 
Judjr..  Judges. 
Kan.,  Kansas. 
K.  C.  King's  Counsel. 
Ky.,  Kentucky. 
La.,  Louisiana. 
Lam.,  Lamentations. 
Lang.,  language. 
Lat.,  latitude,  Latin. 
Lev.,  Leviticus. 


iPhys.,  pliysician,  physical, 
jpl.,  plu.,  or  plur.,  plural. 
'P.    >I.,     postmaster,     "after 
P.  O.,  Post-9flfice.  [noon."' 

Pop.,  population. 
Port.,  Portugal,  Portuguese. 
■P.  P.   C,  iiO'ir  iirttidrv  coiitji, 
\    "to  take  leave." 
|P.-tp.,  post-township. 
:P.-v.,  post-Aillage. 

L.  H.  D..  Literariim  Hiiwaiii-  Pres..  President. 
crr'iiii     Doctor,    "  Doctor   of  Presb..  Presbyterian. 
Literature."  Prin.,  principal. 

L.  I.,  Long  Island.  Prob..  problem. 

Lib.,  libtr,  ■■  book.""  Prof.,  Professor.  [ciation. 

Lieut.,  lieutenant.  Pron.,    pronounced,    pror.un- 

Lit..  literature.  Prot..  protestant. 

LL.B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws.         |Pro  tern.,  "  for  the  time." 

LL.D.,  L^dum  Doctor.  " Doctor  Prov.,  Proverbs,  province, 
of  Laws."'  iProx.,  "in  the  next  month." 

L.  S.,  Locus  Sigilli,  "  place  of,Prus..  Prussia.  Pi-nssian. 

Lou.,  longitude.        [the seal. ""iP.  S.,  postscript. 


Lond.,  London. 
M  ,  monsieur,  mllle.  a  "  thou- 
sand "").  a  mile  :  noon. 
M.,  one  thousand. 
M.  A.,  Master  of  Arts. 
Mace,  Maccabees. 
Maj.-gen.,  major-general. 
Mai.,  Malachi. 
Mar..  March. 
Mass.,  Massachusetts. 


Ps.,  Psalms. 
Pt..  port. 

Pub.,  published,  publisher. 
Pub.  Doc,  public  document, 
(^ue  .  Quebec. 
R.  Cath.,  Roman  Catholic. 
Ref.,  RefoiTnation,  reference. 
Rep.,  representative,  republi- 
can. 
Rev.,  Revelation,  reverend. 


Math.,matlieniatics  ormathe-  R.  L,  Rhode  Island. 


matician. 
Matt.,  Matthew. 
31.  C,  Member  of  Congress. 
Md..  Maryland. 
M.  D..  ^(didiue  Doctor,  "  Doc 

tor  of  ^[edicine."' 
Me..  Elaine. 
Mech..  mechanic. 


!R.  X.,  Royal  Xavy. 
I  Rom.,  Romans. 
R.  R..  railroad. 

R.  R.  .iunc,  railroad  junction. 
•  R.  R.  sta.,  railroad  station. 
iR.  S.  V.  P.,  Riiiontlez  s'il  roux 
litn'it."  Reply,  if  vou  please. "' 
iRt.  Hon..  Right  Honorable. 


I  Tit..  Titus. 

Tp..  township. 
,  Trcas..  t'reasurei-,  treasury 
1  Tur.,  Turkey,  Turkish. 

U.,  Union. 

Unit..  Unitarian. 

Univ.,  university. 

Univt.,  Univei-salist. 

U.  S.,  United  States. 


J.U.D.,  Jiiiis  utrhmjiit-  I>oilor.V\\\\e..  Pliilemon.  [pl'V- 

Doctor  of  both  (anon  and  Philos.,  philosopher,  philoso- 


M.E.Ch.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Rt.  Rev.,  Right  Reverend. 


Church. 
Med.,  medicine,  medical. 
Meth..  Methodist. 
Mex.,  Mexico,  Mexican. 
Mic,  Micah. 
Mich.,  .Michigan. 
Mdpn.,  midshipman. 
Minn.,  Minnesota. 
Miss.,  Mississippi. 
Mile,,  mademoiselle. 
Mme.,  madame. 
M._X.  A.  S.,  Memberof  the  Xa-]Sec.,  secretary. 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences.  Sem..  seminary. 
Mo..  Missouri.  S.  I..  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mont.,  Montana.  Sic,  Sicily,  Sicilian. 

M.  P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 'Song  Sol."  or  Cant.,  Tlie  Song 


iRus.,  Russia,  Russian. 
jS.,  south,  southern,  .saint. 
ISara.,  Samuel. 
IS.  Araer..  South  America. 
•  Sans.,  Sanskrit. 
Sard.,  Sardinia.  Sardinian 
Sax.,  Saxony,  Saxon.    ' 
S,  C,  South  Carolina. 
jScot..  Scotland.  Scottish. 
Script.,  Scripture. 
S.  E.,  south-east. 


MS.,  manuscript :  pi.  MSS. 

Mt.,  mount  or  mountain. 

X.,  north,  northern,  noon. 

X.  Amer.,  Xorth  America. 

Xah.,  Xaiium. 

Xap..  Xapoleon. 

Xat.  hist.,  natural  history. 

X.  B..  Xew  Brunswick. 

X.  C,  Xorth  Carolina. 

X.  E.,  north-east. 

Xeb.,  Xebraska. 

Xeh.,  Xehemiah. 

X.  Eng.,  Xew  England. 

Xev.,  Xevada. 

X.  H.,  Xew  Hampshire. 

X.  J.,  Xew  .Jersey. 

N.  M.,  Xew  Mexico. 

N.  X.  E..  north  north-east. 


of  Solomon. 
Sp..  Spain  or  Spanish. 
S.  S.  E.,  south  south-east. 
S.  S.  W.,  south  south-west. 
St..  saint  or  street. 
S.  T.  D.,  Saeromnctce  Tlieolof/ice 

/>'orfw,"Doctorof  Theology." 
Supt.,  superintendent. 
S.  \V.,  south-west. 
Swe.,  Sweden,  Swedish. 
.Switz.,  Switzerland. 
Syr.,  Syriac. 
Tenn.,  Tennessee. 
Terr.,  territory. 
Tex.,  Texas,  Texan. 
Theol., theology  or  theologian. 
Thess..  Thessalonians. 
Tim..  Timothy. 


[Vol..  volumi'. 
IV.-P..  Vice-President. 
Vt..  Vermont. 
AV.,  west,  western. 
■\V.  I.,  West  Indies. 
Wasli.,  Washington  City. 
Wash.  Terr.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 
Wis.,  Wisconsin. 


U.  S.  A.,  United  States  army,  W.  X.  W.,  west  north-west. 

United  States  of  America.      W.  Pt.,  West  Point. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  United  States  ma-  W.  S.  W..  west  south-west. 


rme  corps. 
U.  S.  X.,  United  States  navv. 
Ut.,  Utah, 
v.,  village. 
V.  or  ver..  verse. 
V.  or  vs.,  rfriois,  "against."" 
Va.,  Virginia. 
Viz..  r'utelicd,  "namely."' 


W.  Va..  West  Virginia. 

Wyo.,  Wyoming. 

Xmas.,  Christmas. 

,Yr.,  year,  your. 

Zech.,  Zechariah. 

Zeph.,  Zephaniah. 

Zool.,  zoology. 

&c.,  ft  aetera.  "  and  so  forth. 


Abd,  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  "servant '"  or  slave, 
and  forms  the  prefix  of  many  ( )i-iental  names,  as  ABU-ALi..\n. 
"servant  of  Allah,""  ABD-ER-li.AnM.\N,  "servant  of  the  Mer- 
ciful" (/.  c.  of  God). 

A  bd-el-Ka'der  r '  servant  of  the  Powerful ""),  b.  in  Alge- 
ria, in  1SU7.  of  a  noble  family.  Algeria  having  been  invaded 
l)y  the  French  in  1830,  A.  was  chosen  emir  by  the  Arabs  :  de- 
feated the  French  at  Macta  in  183.5  :  peace  was  made  in  1837. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  18.39.  A.  displa.ved  great  ability, 
but  was  overpowered,  surrendering  in  1847,  and  was  sent 
prisoner  to  France,  where  he  was  detained  until  ]8.i2.  In 
18&1,  when  the  Chrs.  of  Syria  were  threatened  with  massacre 
by  the  ^lohamtnedans.  A.,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  pro- 
tected many  thousands  of  them.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1864, 
Constantinople  in  186.5,  and  the  French  Universal  Exhibition 
in  1867.     I),  at  Damascus  May  26,  1883. 

Abd-el-Latif,  an  Arabian  iiistorian  and  pliysician,  b. 
at  Bagilad  in  116i.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the  hist., 
antiquities,  and  geog.  of  Egypt,  of  which  De  Sacy  published 
a  Fr.  version.     I),  about  1:330. 

Abd-el-"Waliab',  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Wahabites 
or  Wahabees,  b.  in  Xejed,  Ar.,  in  1691.  He  recognized  the 
Koran,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  >[ohammedan  religion, 
which  he  affirmed  had  become  corrupted.    D.  in  1787.    (.See 

W.\H.\BEES.» 

Abde'ra  [Gr.  "ASSiipa].  an  anc.  city  of  Thrace,  noted  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Democritus.  The  stupid- 
ity and  ignorance  of  the  people  of  A.  were  proverbial. 

Abdica'tloii,  or  the  resignation  of  his  throne  by  a  king, 
was  in  former  times  of  veiy  rare  occurrence,  and  generally 
occasioned  by  mental  exhaustion,  not  to  say  derangemenr. 
as  in  the  cases  of  Diocletian,  Charles  V.,  and  Christina  of 
Swe.  But  in  our  century  it  has  been  frequently  resorted  to 
for  political  ends.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  in  1S08: 
Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  of  Sweden  in  18<59 :  Louis  I.  of  Hol- 
land in  1810  :  Xapoleon  I.  1814  and  1815  :  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
of  .Sardinia  in  1821 :  Charles  X.  of  France  in  18:30 :  Louis  Phi- 
lippe of  France,  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria  in  1848:  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  1849;  and 
Amadeus  of  Spain  in  1873. 

Abdoinina'le^i  [plu.  of  tlie  Lat.  adjective  otji/otninatix. 
"  belonging  to  the  abdomen  '"],  or  Abdominal  Fisliei^, 
in  the  Linnaean  classification,  an  order  including  all  osseous 
fishes  of  which  the  ventral  fins  are  beneath  the  abdomen: 
later,  limited  to  the  malacopterygian  teleost  fishes,  so  dis- 
tinguished either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  salmonids,  clu- 
peids.  etc.  are  examples. 

Abdiic'tion  [from  the  Lat. «6,"  away,"  and  (lt/co,ili)ctufn. 
to  ■•  lead  "'],  in  law,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  carryingaway 
of  a  person.  It  is  usually  confined  to  females  removed  with 
a  view  to  their  marriage  or  seduction.  It  is  allied  to  the 
vford  kidiinpinrig,  which  would  include  the  ca.se  of  males. 
A.  is  an  offence  severely  punished  by  statute  law,  both  in 
Eng.  and  in  this  country. 

Abd-uI-Aziz',  a  son  of  Mahmood  II.,  b.  Feb.  9.  1830, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Medjid.  as  sultan  of  Turkey, 
June  2.5. 1861.  He  reduced  the  imperial  civil  list  from  seventy- 
five  million  piasters  to  twelve  millions,  abolished,  among 
other  barbarous  practices,  that  of  assassinating  the  s<ins  of 
the  princesses,  favored  the  Introduction  of  Western  manners 
and  eustoms.  and  did  much  to  destroy  the  old  and  cherished 
traditions  of  the  Turks.  Deposed  May  29.  1876.  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  assassinated  .June  4.  1876. 

Abd-iil-Haiiild  II.,  padishah  or  sultan  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  thirty-fifth  of  tlie  dynasty  of  Othman,b.  in  Constan- 
tinoiile  Sept.  .5.  1842  :  he  is  the  second  son  and  fourth  child 
of  ABn-ri.-MED.iiD(which  see):  he  was  adopted  by  his  father"s 
second  wife,  who  was  childless.  He  was  brought  up  with 
his  brother  Murad  in  the  harem,  and  received  but  little  edu- 
cation. On  the  deposition  of  Abd-ul-Aziz  (May  2ii.  1876), 
Murad,  eldest  son  of  Abd-ul-Medjid,  succeeded,  but.  being 
insane,  he  was  deposed  Aug.  31,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  became 
sultan  -Aug.  31,  1876. 

A  bd-ul-Itledjid',  sultan  of  Turkey,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mahmood  II.,  b.  in  1.S2:}.  He  succeeded  his  father  July  1, 
18:^9.  when  his  capital  was  menaced  by  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy 
of  Egypt.  This  danger  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  great  powers  in  Jidy  18+1.  He  favored  religious  liberty 
and  the  reforms  which  his  father  had  initiated,  but  his  good- 
will was  partly  frustrated  by  the  resi-^tanceof  his  fanatical 
subjects.  D.  "June  2.5,  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Abd-ul-.Aziz. 

Abeceda'rians,  a  sect  founded  in  the  16th  century  by 
a  person  nametl  storck,  wlio  professeil  that  learning  was 
not  necessary,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
(A  B  C,  hence  their  name),  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures :  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  know  how  to  read. 

A'Beoket  iThom.as).     See  Becket. 

A'bel,  the  seconci  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  killed  by  his 
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ABEL— ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 


brotliei-  Cain.  He  is  lefjarded  as  a  tvpe  of  faitli  and  as  the 
first  martyr.    fSee  (Jen.  iv.  and  Heb.  xi.  4.) 

Abel  (XiKLM  He.\I!ik),  an  eminent  niatii.,  li.  at  Findo. 
Nor.,  in  1>S02.  He  gained  distinction  liy  his  discoveries  in  tlie 
theory  of  elliptic  functions,  iind  was  liiglily  eul<»^ized  bv 
Lesrendrc.     D.  IW'I. 

Ab'elard,  oi-  Aballard  (Piekke).  a  Fr.  pbilos.  and  dia- 
lectician. I),  near  Xantes  in  inriJ.  He  studied  dialectics  and 
afterward  theology  ;  taufrht  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  draw- 
inisr  around  liim  pupils  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  He 
had  marvellous  subtlety,  and  was  as  audacii  lus  in  propound- 
ing his  notions  as  he  was  injjenious  in  defending  them. 
But  he  loved  truth  less  than  he  thirsted  for  fame :  and  his 
treatment  of  Eloise,  ■.  me  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  first  seduced, 
afterward  married,  and  then  deserted,  leaves  upon  his  mem- 
ory an  indelible  stain.  He  was  one  of  tlie  7nost  prominent 
founders  of  Scholasticism,  and  exerted  a  larger  influence 
upon  tlie  intellectUHl  activity  of  his  time  than  any  other 
man.    I).  11J3. 

A'belite.si,  or  Abe'lians,  a  sect  of  Ciiristians  who  lived 
in  N.  .Afr,.  in  the  fourth  century.  Tliey  enjoined  marriage 
without  carnal  intercourse,  in  order  not  to  propagate  orig- 
inal sin.  claiming  in  support  of  their  practice  the  example 
of  the  patriarch  Abel.  They  adopted  cliildren,  who  were 
brought  up  to  the  same  kind  of  marriage.  They  were  ex- 
tinct before  the  time  of  Augustine. 

Aboil,  Ebn,  or  Ibn,  a  prefix  to  many  Arabic  proper 
names,  denoting  ""son  of." 

A'beii  Kz'ra,  a  sp.  Jew  and  eminent  commentator  on 
the  Bible,  b.  at  Toledo  about  10S8.  He  excelled  as  a  math., 
linguist,  phys.,  and  poet.    U.  at  Culanorra.  1167. 

Ab'ereorn  (James  Haiuiltoiii,  fiust  Di-ke  of,  b.  Jan. 
31,  1811,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  martiuis  of  Hatnilton 
in  1818,  and  becamfe  lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  in  18S6,  which  position 
he  held  until  1868.  when  he  was  created  duke  of  Abercorn, 
and  when  the  Derby  ministry  returned  to  power  he  was  re- 
stored in  1874  lord  lieut.  of  Ire. 

Ab'ercroiiibie  (J.^mesi.  a  British  general,  b.  in  1706;  in 
1758  took  command  of  near  .T0,000nien  in  Xew  York,  in  order 
to  recover  the  forts  which  tlie  Fr.  had  taken.  On  the  8th  of 
July  he  attacked  Ticonderoga,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Fr. 
with  great  loss,  and  was  soon  removed  from  the  command. 
D.  Apr.  28.  1781. 

Abercroinbie  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1780. 
He  grad.  in  1803,  practised  in  Edinburgh,  and  attained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  consulting  physician  in  Scot. ; 
wrote  upon  intellectual  and  moral  philos.    D.  1844. 

Abercroinbie  ( Jonx  J.  i,  b.  in  Tenn.  1798,  grad.  at  \V.  Pt. ; 
served  on  the  W.  frontier  :  in  the  Black  Havvk  war  in  183:^  : 
in  the  Fla.  war  1837-40  :  in  the  war  with  [Mexico  1846-48  ;  as 
supt.  of  recruiting  service  18.i3-5.5.  In  tlie  civil  war  served 
in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  1861-62  ;  in  command  of  troops 
before  Wash.  1864:  was  brevetted  brig.-gen.,  and  retired 
from  active  service  186.5.     D.  Jan.  3,  1877. 

Ab'ercromby  (Sir  Ralph),  b.  1734,  entered  the  army 
17.58.  After  the  peace  of  1783  he  passed  ten  years  at  home  in 
retirement.  He  distinginshed  himself  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns in  Hoi.  in  1794  and  1795.  In  1795  he  took  command  of 
an  expedition  sent  to  the  W.  I.,  wliere  he  captured  several 
islands  from  the  Fr.  He  was  the  .second  in  command  of  the 
army  which  the  duke  of  York  led  to  Hoi.  in  1799,  and  was 
appointed  in  1800  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Fr.  under  Bona- 
parte. The  Brit,  army  was  attacked  near  Alexandria  Mar. 
21,  1801.  In  this  action  the  Fr.  were  defeated,  but  Sir  Ralph 
was  mortally  wounded.     D.  Mar.  2S,  isoi. 

Ab'erdeen,  a  seaport  of  Scot.,  on  the  N.  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  93  m.  N.  X.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  and  is  tlie  seat  of  Marischal  Coll.,  founded  in 
1.593.  Old  A.,  1  m.  from  the  new  city,  is  the  seat  of  King's 
Coll.  and  Univ.,  founded  in  1494.     Pop.  10.5,189. 

Aberdeen,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Aberdeen,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co..  Miss.,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  It  has  a  coll.  It  is  but  18 
m.  from  the  (ireenwood  Springs.     Pop.  1870,  2022  ;  1880,  2.3:39. 

Aberdeen  (George  Hamiltox  Ciordoiil.  fourth  Earl 
OF,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Jan.  24.  1784.  grad.  at  Cambridge  in  1804. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1813,  and  was  raised 
to  the  British  peerage  as  Viscoimt  Gordon  in  1814.  In  1828 
he  became  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  resigned  in  Xov.  1830. 
He  was  reappointed  to  that  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841 ; 
in  1846  he  resigned  office  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  whose 
ileath  (1850)  he  wasregardetl  as  the  chief  of  the  Peelite  party. 
He  became,  in  Jan.  18.53,  prime  minister  in  a  cabinet  formed 
by  a  coalition  of  parties.  In  1854  Eng.  was  involved  in  a  war 
against  Rus.,  to  which  measure  Lord  A.  gave  a  reluctant 
support.  Lord  A.  resigned  in  Feb.  1855,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Palmerston.     D.  Dec.  14,  1860. 

Ab'ernethy  (John),  a  surgeon  b.  about  1765,  was  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter  ;  in  1786  was  chosen  assistant  surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  eventually  chief  surgeon  of  the 
same.  As  a  lecturer  on  anatoniy  and  surgery  he  gained  im- 
mense popularity.  He  puljlished  in  1809  a  valuable  work 
On  the  ('onslitutioual  Orif/hi  iiurl  Treatment  of  Local  JJlseases. 
D.  1831. 

Aberra'tion  [Lat.  cibfjer7-(itio,  from ab.  "from"  undeiro, 
erraliiiii,  to  '•  wander"],  a  term  variously  employed  :  in  op- 
tics it  denotes  the  unecjual  deviation  of  rays  of  light  when 
refracted  by  a  lens  or  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  optical  A.— viz.  Cliromatic  (from  the 
(jr.  \pii>ij.a,  "  color"),  \.,  or  A.  of  Refrangibility,  and  Spherical 
A.,  or  A.  of  Spheiicity.  In  astron.  also  there  is  the  A.  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies,  sometimes  (but  less  correctly)  termed  the  A. 
of  Light.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  Aberration  in  its  several 
forms,  see  art.  in  .7.V  Unir.  Cyc,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard.) 

A'bert  (John  J.),  b.  in  Md.  1785,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1811  :  did 
not  enter  the  army,  but  became  a  lawyer  ;  was  brevet  maj. 
of  topographical  engineers  in  1814 ;  in  charge  of  bureau  in 
1829,  serving  in  that  or  similar  capacities  until  18»>1,  when  he 


retired  from  active  duty.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  our  earlier  national  works  of  engineering, 
such  as  the  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Pfitomac  aqueduct. 
His  reports  upon  suVjjects  belonging  to  his  official  work  are 
of  great  value.     I),  at  Wash.  Jan.  27,  1863. 

Abej''aiice  iXor.  Fr.  abbaiainice.  '"expectation;"  liter- 
ally, "gaping"  or  waiting  with  open  mouth],  a  legal  term 
signifying  "  in  exi)ectation  or  suspense."  It  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  condition  of  property  where  there  is  no  person  in 
whom  its  ownership  is  vested.  In  the  law  of  real  estate  it 
is  generally  applied  to  a  fee,  which  is  said  to  be  in  A.  when 
tliere  is  no  particular  owner  of  the  inheritance.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  personal  property,  as  in  case  of  captures 
at  sea  in  time  of  war,  as  to  the  title  after  capture  and  be- 
fore condemnation  in  tlie  prize  court. 

A'bib  (after  the  Babylonian  captivity  called  Nisan).  the 
first  month  of  Heb.  sacred  year  and  seventh  of  civil  year. 

A'bies  [Lat.  abie>),  a  "  fir  tree  "],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
coniferous  trees  which  have  leaves  growing  singly  on  the 
stem,  as  the  fir  and  the  spruce.  The  A.  eoccelsa  produces  the 
valuable  timber  called  "white  deal,"  also  Burgundy  pitch  and 
frankincense  :  the  .1.  bulsainea  yields  the  Canadian  balsam. 
Several  are  highly  prized  as  evergreen  ornamental  trees. 
The  anc.  genus  is  now  divided  into  A— Abies  for  the  firs  :  Pir^a 
for  the  spruces,  such  as  the  Norway  and  our  black  and  white 
spruces  (these  two  names  have  been  used  differently,  but 
this  is  the  anc.  and  recent  scientific  use) :  Tmfia  for  the  hem- 
lock spruces,  and  Pse.uilotsur/<t  for  the  Douglas  spruce. 

.Vblle'ne,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.,  95  m.  W.  of 
Toiieka.     Pop.  1880,  2360. 

.Vbilene,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

-Vb'lngdon,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Knox  co..  111.,  85  ni. 
X.  E.  of  Quincy.  It  is  the  seat  of  Hedding  Coll.,  controlled 
by  the  M.  E.  Ch..  and  of  Abingdon  Coll.,  sustained  by  the 
Christian  denomination.     Pop.  in  1870,  948  :  1880,  1511. 

Abingdon,  on  R.  R..  cap.  Wash,  co.,  Va.,  315m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Richmond.  It  has  three  female  colleges  of  high  grade. 
The  CO.  was  organized  in  1776,  and  is  the  first  spot  of  earth 
named  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Emory  and 
Henry  Coll.  is  in  this  co.,  and  a  large  male  acad.  Immense 
deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum  are  found  here.  Pop.  in  1870, 
715 ;  1880,  1064. 

Ab'lnger  (Sir  James  Scarlett),  Lord,  b.  in  Jamaica 
1769,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  barristers  of  his  time.  In  1818  he  en- 
tered Pari,  as  a  Whig,  but  afterward  became  a  decided  Tory. 
In  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  he  was  atty.-gen.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  18.34.  and  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the 
excherpier.     D.  Apr.  7.  1844. 

.Ibinston,  [Mass.    See  Appendix. 

Abiogen'esis  [from  a.  priv.,  fiiiav,  "life."  and  vei-eerc!. 
"  generation"],  a  name  proposed  as  a  substitute  ioTspontam- 
oux  or  fj/iiiwcal  (fenern/ion—i.  e.  the  doctrine  that  certain  ani- 
mals or  plants  have  spontaneously  originated,  and  without 
birth  from  previous  living  beings. 

Ablu'tion  [Lat.  abtnl'w,  fromrtA.  "  from."  and /w./«^w., 
to  "  wash  "I,  a  religious  ceremony  of  the  R.  Oath.  Ch..  sig- 
nifies the  washing  of  the  sacramental  cup  and  of  the  hands 
of  the  priest. 

Ab'ner(tlie  "enlightener  "),  the  uncle  of  Saul  the  first 
king  of  Israel.  A.  became  commander-in-chief  of  Saul's 
army,  and  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  was 
the  chief  support  of  Ishbosheth,  his  successor:  but  subse- 
quentlv  went  over  to  the  side  of  David,  then  king  of  Judah. 
With  David  he  found  such  favor  that  the  jealousy  of  Joab 
was  aroused,  and  A.  was  slain  by  him  b.  c.  1046. 

Abo  (Swe.  pron..  o'boo),  a  Rus.  city  and  seaport,  on  the 
.\ura.ioki,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  lat.  60° 
26'  .58"  X.,  Ion.  22°  17'  E.  It  was  built  by  Eric  IX.  of  Swe.  in 
11.57,  was  subsetiuently  taken  by  the  Rus.,  and  in  1809  was, 
with  the  whole  of  Finland,  ceded  to  Rus.  It  was  the  cap.  of 
Finland  until  1819,  and  is  now  the  see  of  a  Lutheran  arch- 
bishop. The  L'niv.  of  A.,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1827.  was  rebuilt  at  Helsingfors.     Pop.  23,967. 

Aboli'tioiiofSla'very.  Ancientservitudeof  the  con- 
strained, involuntary  kind  appears  to  have  risen  and  passed 
away  without  provoking  any  organized  moral  or  religious 
opposition.  So  far  at  least  as  Europe  was  affected,  it  was 
irrespective  of  race  or  color  ;  for,  tht)Ugh  the  Egyptians  and 
.Arabs  bought  and  held  negro  slaves,  they  were  not  kn(jwn 
in  Europe  till  introduced  into  Sp.  by  the  Moorish  inva.siou 
and  conquest.  After  the  slavery  of  negroes  had  been  gen- 
erally diffused  over  the  Xew  World,  slaves  began  to  be 
takeii  to  Europe,  and  legal  opinions  for  a  time  affirmed  the 
validity  of  their  bondage  in  countries  where  no  law  forbade 
it :  but  this  was  arrested,  so  far  at  least  as  G.  Britain  was 
concerned,  by  the  I'amous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
held  that  slavery  can  only  e.xist  by  virtue  of  positive  law. 

Tlie  first  systematic  agitation  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
began  with  Amer.  Quakers— John  Woolman  and  Anthony 
Benezet  of  Phila.  being  conspicuous  among  them— about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Benezet  pub.  in  1762  a  l)ot)k  in 
exposure  and  denunciation  of  the  slave-trade.  His  friend 
William  Dillwvn  removed  to  Eng.  some  time  afterward,  and 
tliere  enlisted  Granville  sharpe  and  others  in  the  cause.  The 
agitation  soon  after  arising  in  tliis  country  against  the  Stam]) 
.•Vet  and  other  aibitrary  measures  of  the  Brit.  govt,  incited 
many  Aniers.  to  consider  questionsof  natural  right,  and  thus 
to  condemn  and  oppose  slavery.  Hence,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
himself  a  slaveholder,  yet  opposed  to  slavery,  had  no  difti- 
cultv  in  inducing  a  majority  of  the  Cong,  which  met  next 
after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  to  vote  to 
exclude  slavery  (in  Mar.  1784)  absolutely  and  forever  from 
all  the  Union  not  included  in  any  State.  The  proposition  did 
not  then  prevail,  since  the  votes  of  a  majority  (7)  of  all 
the  states  were  required  to  enact  it,  and  the  absence  of  a 
delegate  f  i(  mi  X  J.  rf^duced  the  States  voting  yea  to  6,  against 
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three  voting  nay — N.  C.  beins  ilivitknl.  The  proposition,  re- 
stricted to  an  inhibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  already 
ceded  by  the  States  to  the  t'ontederation.  was  renewed  in 
17^7,  when  it  was  nnaniuiously  i>assod,  and  it  was  reiterated 
with  like  nnaniniity  by  the  first  Cons.',  which  assembled  under 
ihe  Federal  constitution,  when  it  received  the  approval  of 
I'res.  Washiiiirion.  Meantime,  the  convention  which  formed 
that  constit'.uiiiii  had  autliorized  t'onir.  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  after  twenty  years:  and  this  was  done — Cons, 
havini:  forbiddiii.  in  \~'M.  mir  i«eople  to  cuiraire  in  carrying 
slaves  to  other  lamis,  absolutely  outlawiuj;  all  participation 
in  the  slave-trade  by  our  people,"  and  all  importation  of  slaves 
into  this  country,  by  an  act  passed  Mar.  •_'.  1S07— tweiUy-three 
days  brjon  the  Rrit.  I'arl..  after  a  struirirl^'  which  had  lasted 
neiirlva  ipiarter  of  a  century,  did  likewise. 

X  British  society  tor  the  supi>re.ssion  of  the  slave-trade  was 
orsranized  by  Dillwyn.  (iranville  sharpe.  and  Tlionias  Clark- 
soii  in  17S7."to  whom  William  Wilberfon-e.  already  in  Pari., 
soon  leiu  his  powerful  aid.  William  Pitt,  then  prime  minis- 
ter, admitted  the  justice  of  their  catise.  and  Si've  them  a  cold 
and  hesitatinir  su'iiport :  Charles  .lames  Fox,  his  srreat  rival, 
was  its  hearty  supporter:  so  was  Kdmuml  Burke.  Vet  bill 
after  I'ill  for  the  s\iiipres.sion  was  defeated,  either  directly  or 
bv  i>ostpouement,  until  after  Pitt's  death  and  Fox's  aeces.sion 
to  the  premiership,  when  (in.lune.  l.S(M">)  a  resolve  pledging 
the  House  to  the  measure  passed  the  Commons  by  ICHiyeas  to 
•11  nays,  and  a  bill  foiuided  thereon  was  next  winter  carried 
through  both  houses,  and  received  Ihe  royal  assent  Mar.  i'), 
1SJ7.  G.  Brit,  was  slowly  followed  in  tliis  >tep  by  .<we..  Den., 
Hoi..  Fr..and  several  of  "the  .'^.  Amer.  republics.  Sp.  and  Port, 
reluctantly  promised  to  do  likewise,  but  were  tardy  in  fullill- 
ing  their  compact,  even  though  they  had  accepted"  money  or 
favor  from  G.  Brit,  as  a  consi<leration  therefor.  The  slave- 
trade  was  first  declared  a  felony  by  act  of  Pari,  in  isil,  while 
acts  passe<l  in  1>^24  and  1S37  made  it  piracy,  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life. 

.<o  soon  as  the  slave-trade  had  been  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  law.  its  Brit,  adversjirie.s  reorganized  for  a  war  upon 
slavery  itself,  against  which  they  hatl  hitherto  put  forth  no 
combined  or  systematic  efl'orts, "  Mr.  Wilberforce  presented 
their  iietition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  is-j:;,  when  it  was 
defeated:  Mr.  Brougham  took  the  lead  in  their  behalf  in 
1S30:  and  the  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform  which  fol- 
lowed the  ileath  of  (.ieorge  IV.  and  the  accession  of  William 
IV.  brought  a  large  adhesion  of  strength  to  their  cause:  so 
that  in  May.  isV!.  Mr.  Stanley  laftcrward  earl  of  Derbyi  intro- 
duced resolves  which  iirojHiscd  the  total  (though  gradual) 
eiuaucipation  of  the  slaves  hehl  in  the  Brit,  colonies,  and  a 
payment  to  their  owners  of  t;2o,ooo,0(H».  These  resolves  pass- 
ed'both  houses,  and  were  follow  I'll  by  a  bill  of  like  tenor, 
which  likewise  i)assed  and  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  J. 
IfNw.  It  took  ert'ect  .\ug.  1,  18:>4,  but  an  appreoticeshiii  sy.--- 
tem  was  engrafted  upon  the  measure,  w  heretjy  the  slavery 
of  some  was  virtually  prolonged  for  four  and  that  of  others 
for  six  years.  Experience  proved  this  apprenticeship  tainted 
with  ail  the  vices  of  slavery,  relieved  by  scarcely  any  of  its 
advantages;  so  the  last  traces  of  slavery  were,  by  common 
con.sent."eft'aced  from  British  soil  Aug.  1.  18;'xS. 

The  more  northern  of  our  States  are  entitle<l  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  in  modern  tiiues  discerned  and  proclaimed  the 
wrong  and  mischief  of  slaveholding.  Abolition  received  in 
It.  Brit,  iiowerful  and.  for  a  time,  commanding  influence  in 
i-h.  and  state:  Imt  the  slaveholders  were  distant  colonists, 
not  ilirectly  represented  in  Pari.,  and  their  defeat  would  not 
disturb  the  existing  social  order  in  the  mother  country.  Not 
so  in  the  original  X.  li^ng.  States,  X.  Y.,  X.  .7..  and  Pa."  R.  I., 
then  eminently  commercial,  was  long  the  focus  of  an  exten- 
sive slave-trade,  and  slaves  were  held  as  Hrmly  in  X,  Y.  and 
Pa.  as  in  the  South.  Soon  after  the  Dec.  of  Ind..  Mass.  adopt- 
ed a  bill  of  riglus,  which  her  highest  court  soon  decided  was 
incompatible  with  slavery,  which  was  thereby  outlawed.  In 
Pa.  an  abolition  society,  whereof  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  mem- 
ber, was  organized  in  i7Sf),  and  diil  not  cease  its  earnest  ef- 
forts until  ft  liad  seen  that  State  made  a  home  for  freemen 
only.  In  X.  Y.  a  similar  organization  w  as  ettecteil  somewhat 
later,  and  the  State  was  brought  to  decree  the  emancipation 
of  her  slaves  by  the  c<  >nst.  <  )f  IbJl .  though ,  w  ith  regard  to  some 
who  were  then  minors,  the  liberation  did  not  take  etf'ect  till 
about  is:^.  In  X.  .J.  the  work  was  still  more  gradual.  Sla- 
very had  ceased  to  be  a  power  north  of  Del.  and  Md.  as  carjy 
as  i.S2(i,  save  through  the  political,  commercial,  and  social 
ligaments  which  bound  the  Xorth  and  the  South  closely  to- 
gether, and  made  the  wishes  and  sup))Osed  interests  of  the 
latter  potent  throughout  the  former. 

As  in  Eng.  the  early  efl'orts  of  the  abolitionists  were  direct- 
ed against  the  .\fr.  slave-trade  exclusively,  and  a  general  cru- 
sade against  slavery  diselaimeil.  so  in  tliis  country  the  anti- 
slavery  si)irit  w  as  h  mg  ci  lutented  with  resisting  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  regions  j.reviously  unscourged  bv  it.  There 
were,  indeed,  unconditional  abi>l{tionists,  but  they  were  lim- 
ited in  numbers,  and  hail  little  immediate  influence  on  leg- 
islation or  govt.,  since  a  majority  of  those  earuestlv  o])posed 
to  slavery  held  that  the  sjjirit.  if  not  the  letter,  of"  the  Fed- 
eral const,  forbade  all  interference  l>y  Cong,  with  the  inter- 
nal i)olity  of  a  State,  and  restricted  "to  moral  influeiu-e  the 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  to  subvert  or  modifv  the 
institutions  of  another  State.  But  when,  in  181S.  the  tefr.  of 
Mo.  framed  a  const,  and  a]>i)lied  for  admission  into  the  Fnion 
as  a  State— said  const,  recognizing  and  upholding  slaverv— 
the  reps,  of  the  free  States  very  generally  resisted  such  ad- 
mission until  she  should  provide  at  least"  for  gradual  eman- 
cipation. The  Senate  opposed  any  such  restrictions,  but  a 
compromise  was  ultimatelv  effected  wherebv  Mo.  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slave  State  on  condition  that  slaverv  should 
never  exist  in  anv  trrritorv  of  the  V.  S.  north  of  the  parallel 
of  :U',°  -.Vi'  X.  lat.  The  House  consented  to  this  bv  barelv  three 
majority  (<Hl  to  ^7i.  nearly  all  the  nays  being  cast  l)y  X.  oppo- 
nents of  slavery.  (See  .MissotKl  Compkomisk.i  <)n  the  ad- 
mission of  Tex.  into  the  I'nion  in  lst.">  the  Mo.  Compromise 
line  of  division  was  agreed  \ipon  and  extended  throu-h  all 


the  imblic  domain  then  acquired.  Iv.  IMti.  pending  the  war 
w  ith  Mex..  David  Wilmot  of  Pa.  introduced  into  the  House, 
a  projiosition  to  prohibit  slavery  from  all  new  terr.  that  might 
be  ae<|uii\d  from  Mex.  at  the  termination  of  that  war.  This 
propositii^m.  known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  and  the  Senate  until  1850,  when  an- 
other compromise  was  made  in  which  Henry  Clay  was  tlie 
paciticaf  or.  The  agitation  was  renewed  again"  in  IH-yi,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Stephen  X.  Donghi'- 
of  111.  for  the  organization  of  State  governments  in  the  terrs. 
of  Kan.  and  Xeb.,and  providing  for  Ihe  reiieal  of  the  Mo. 
Comiiromise  act  of  isjo.  The  lull  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  large  majority,  but  in  the  House  it  encountered  strong 
opposition.  jKissing  by  a  vote  of  113  to  UK).  The  (pie.stion 
whether  slavery  should  exist  w  ithin  the  States  to  be  formed 
under  this  act  was  thus  referre<l  to  the  people  of  the  terrs. 
themselves,  and  was  left  to  be  decided  by  what,  in  the  pop- 
ular parlance  of  that  day,  was  called  "  sqiiatter  sovereignty." 
.Vs  the  terrs.  were  thinly  peoi^led,  there  consequently  arose 
a  rapid  migration  toward  them,  especially  tow  ard  Kan.,  from 
both  Xorth  and  South,  each  section  ainiing  to  secure  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  popular  vote  ano  in  the  constitutioniil 
convention.  Collisions  between  these  rival  colonists  oc- 
curred, attended  in  some  instances  with  violence :  and  the 
struggle  for  power  was  protracted  through  several  years. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  Pres.  in  isVi  finally  decidetl 
the  controversy,  and  Kan.  was  admitted  as  a  free  State  in 
1861.  The  same  event  occasioned  the  withdrawal  from  their 
seats  in  Cong,  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  from 
.seven  of  the  S.  States,  and  gave  the  advocates  of  slavery  re- 
striction by  Federal  legislation  a  majority  in  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time  since  the  govt,  w  as  organized.  The  House  was 
still  more  decidedly  anti-slavery.  .Vs  the  war  went  on.  de- 
feats, even  more  than  victories,  diffused  and  intensified 
among  Unionists  the  hatred  of  slavery:  so  that,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  (Sept.  22,  18(;2|  proclaimeil  that  if  the  revolted  States 
should  still  continue  in  rebellion  he  would,  ou  the  1st  of 
.Tan.  enstiing.  declare  free  all  who  were  held  as  slaves  with- 
in those  States,  public  sentiment  w  as  ri)ie  for  sustaining  that 
policy.  The  Pres.  issued  hi<  secoml  proclamation  on  the  day 
ap])ointed:  after  which  no  Federal  commander  was  at  liberty 
to  remand  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters  to  find  pro- 
tection w  ithin  the  I',  lines.  From  that  date  the  war  for  the 
rnion  became  a  struggle  for  freed(mi  to  all. 

The  ;;7th  Cimg.  initiated  the  work  of  direct  emancipation 
by  an  act  pmiMised  by  Sena  tor  Wilson  of  Mass..  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  Federal  District,  anil  paying  the  owners  an  aver- 
age compensation  of  So<kj  for  each  slave  liberated.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  Apr.  3, 1862.  by  29  yeas  to  14  uays,  and  the 
House  Apr.  10  by  92  yeas  to  39  na'ys.  "This  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  proffer  alike  comiiensalion  to  the  border  States  if 
they  would  cimsent  to  emauripation  :  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  their  representatives,  and  ultimately  failed  in  the 
House  forlack  of  a  two-third  vote  to  take  it  uj:)  out  of  its  order 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  A  bill  prohibiting  slaveholding 
in  any  Federal  territory  liecame  a  law.  by  the  President's 
appro'val,  .lune  19,  18(12.  "  A  bill  decreeing  the  freedom  of  all 
slaves  of  persistent  rebels  found  in  any  place  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  I'nion,  forbidding  their  rendition  to  their 
masters,  and  jjrovicling  that  negroes  might  be  enlisted  to 
light  for  the  I'nion,  passed  the  House  l:)y  ^2  yeas  to  42  liays. 
and  the  Senate  by  27  yeas  to  12  nays,  aiid  became  a  law,  by 
the  President's  approval.  .Inly  17,  1862, 

A  const,  amend,  ithe  loth  i.  abolishing  and  prohibiting  the 
en.slavement  of  human  beings,  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Henderson  of  Mo.,  at  the  former  session,  when  it  passed 
that  branch,  Apr.  8.  1864.  by  :)8  yeas  to  6  nays— six  Senatoi-s 
not  voting.  AVhen  sent  to  the  House,  it  failed  to  command 
the  requisite  two-thirds— yeas.  8.3:  nays,(i6:  when  Mr.  Ashley 
of  O.  kept  it  alive  by  changing  his  vote  to  nay  and  then  mov- 
ing a  reconsideration.  When  that  Cong,  reassembled,  Dec,  6, 
1864,  for  its  final  session.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  triumphantly 
re-elected  and  the  c.  war  was  i>lainly  near  its  end.  The  Pres.. 
in  his  annual  message,  recommended  a  reconsideration  and 
l)assage  of  thi-  amendment  aforesaid:  ,inil  this  was  accom- 
plished .Tan.  :U.  Is6'>.  by  119  yeas  to  .">7  nays.  By  the  ratification 
of  three-fourths  of  the' States,  and  by  the  collapse  of  the  c.  war. 
this  amendment  became  a  part  of  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
By  its  force  slavery  w  as  banished  from  the  U.  S..  as  it  had  al- 
ready been  from  every  portion  of  this  continent  except  Bnizil 
and  the  Sp.  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico.  In  Brazil  an  act 
was  passed  in  Sept..  1871.  freeing  all  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  govt..  an(l  securing  freedom  to  all  those  born  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment.  Hoe.vce  (Jreelev. 

.4holi'tioni«t4s.  a  name  applied  to  those  persons  in  the 
r.  S.  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States 
by  the  legislation  of  Cong.,  and  were  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  against  that  inst. 

Abo'iiiey.  an  Afr.  town.  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Daho- 
mey.    Pojt.  estimated  .'iO.OOO  to  tW.tXlO. 

.4borig''iiies  [a  Lat.  word  derived  from  ah.  "from."  and 
orif/(i  (gen.  or/i//'/;/.-.-).  "  source."  "  origin"],  the  earliest  original 
inhabitants  of  a  country — tliat  is.  those  w  ho  occupied  it  at 
the  perioil  when  it  betran  to  lie  known,  and  wlv>  either  were 
indigenous  to  the  soil  or  had  immigrated  thithei  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  Some  of  the  ancients  sujiposed  they  had 
always  inhabited  the  siime  soil,  and  sprang  from  it.  as  the 
.\thenians.  who  thence  called  themselves  initnrhtlioii'x  (froni 
avTo?.  "itself."  and  vSwi-.  "eartli."  "  soil."  "  ljind"i :  /.'..sprung 
from  the  land  or  soil  it.self  But  modern  nations  use  the  word 
.\.  to  designate  those  inhabitants  of  a  country  of  whose  ori- 
gin nothing  certain  is  known. 

Abor'tion  [Lat.  nhortin].  the  premature  birth  or  exc-lu- 
sion  of  the  human  fo-lus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  act  of 
causing  an  .\.  is  an  offence  at  common  law  unless  the  mother 
is  quick  with  child,  on  the  ground  that  life  does  not  begin 
until  that  period.  The  early  statutes  tovik  the  same  distinc- 
tion. Later  legislation  in  Eng.  makes  it  a  felony  to  procure 
miscarriage  at  any  period  of  pregnancy. 

.4bout  (KnjioNU).     See  ArpExni.x. 


A'brahain,  orifrinally  Abraiu,  a  Hebi'ew  patriarch, 
calU'd  the  "Father  of  the  faithful."  h.  at  I'r.  hi  Ciialdea. 
The  (late  of  liis  hfe  is  doubtfu! :  I'ssliei-  assisiis  his  birth  to 
the  year  1996  b.  c.  :  Hales,  ai53  b.  f . ;  and  Buiisen  supposed 
tluit"he  lived  about  -MH^  r.  v.  "  Abraham  '  sitruifies  "the 
father  of  a  numerous  people."  He  migrated  to  Canaan, 
wliere  he  led  a  nomadic  life  in  tents,  was  ^jreatly  renowned 
for  ijiety  and  wisdom,  and  was  called  a  friend  of  Uod  ;  and 
d.  at  the  age  of  17.5  yrs. 

A'braliaiulte!!),  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  deists, 
who  are  said  to  have  rejected  all  parts  of  the  Bible  except 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  were 
suppressed  in  1783. 

Abraii'cliia  |a  ))riv..  and  ^pdyxia.  gilll.  a  suli-order  of 
<lin-ot;lossate  (Tasteropoils.  disriufi-uished  liy  tlie  atrophy  of 
tlie  jrills,  framed  for  tlie  family  Lepedita'. 

Abraiicliia'ta,  I.iiKlivi'i;,  afi:ri>upof  Echiuoids.  with- 
out u'ills  to  the  buccril  mcnilirane,  and  with  ambulocral 
and  also  interambulocial  plates  on  the  latter,  includiii};-  the 
family  ( 'iildf'uhi . 

Abraiitt's,  Dikk  <ik.     See  Jl'not. 

Abrax'as  Stoitew,  a  kind  of  gems  found  in  Syiia,  Egypt, 
and  Spain.  They  are  of  various  forms,  but  all  have  tlie 
word  A.  engraved  on  them  in  connection  with  certain  mys- 
tical symbols.  The  word  A.  was  first  used  by  the  Egyptian 
gnostii-  r.asilidcs,  and  denoted  not  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
the  assemblage  of  the  8(i.")  world-sjiirits ;  the  letters  eoni- 
posing  the  word  expressing,  aecording  to  the  (Jr.  numera- 
tion, the  number  3(i."). 

Ab'Naloiii,  the  third  sou  of  King  David.  Having  gained 
the  fa\or  of  the  jieoijle,  he  relielled  against  his  father  and 
raise<l  a  large  army,  which  was  defeated  by  that  of  the 
king.  Ketreating  from  this  battle,  A.  was  killeil  by  Joab, 
altliough  J)avitl  had  givcii  orders  that  his  life  should  be 
spared. 

Ab'seess  [Lat.  iiMcei-'fui'i  from  uhs,  "away  from,"'  and 
lYf/o.  to  "go,"  because  the  pus  separates  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  body],  in  surgery,  is  a  circumscribed  collection 
of  pus  in  any  part  of  the  animal  organism.  .Vn  "acute 
abscess"  is  one  which  is  the  result  of  active  inflammation. 
"Cold  abscess"  is  the  resiilt  of  chidni<-  inflammation.  The 
tendency  of  an  acute  al)scess  is  to  "i>oiiit "  or  "come  to  a 
head:  ■  that  is,  from  the  outward  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
lating pus  tlie  walls  yield  iuechaiiically  in  the  dire<-tion  of 
least  resistaiK'c.  In  faxorable  cases  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus.  natiu'al  or  artificial,  is  the  initiation  of  recovery;  but 
if  the  abscess  be  of  the  "cold''  variety,  or  be  deep-seated 
and  extensive,  or  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning,  the  ((ucstion  of  recovery  becomes  a  much  more 
complicated  one.  The  general  symptoms  of  abscess  are 
fever  and  subsequent  rigors  :  the  local  are  "pain.  heat,  red- 
ness, and  swelling."  followed  by  softness  and  Hui-tuation  of 
the  fluid  contents.  Abscesses  sjiould  be  poulticed  to  hasten 
pointing  and  evacuation,  and  to  relieve  pain  when  mature 
may  be  evacuated  by  incision.         E.  Darwin  Hidson,  Ju. 

AbsiiitUe'  [Fr.  for  "  wormw 1  '"1,  a  liiiuenr  much  used 

in  Kr..  prepared  from  alcohol  mi.Ked  with  volatile  oil  of 
wormwood,  oil  of  anise,  and  other  ingredients.  It  has  pe- 
culiarly into.Kic'uting  effects,  .v.  drinking  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  forms  of  stiniiilation. 

Absoi'p'tiuii  I  Eat.  iihsoriitio.  from  ah,  "  from,"' and  .w/'- 
h(^o,  -lorpfii/ii,  to  "sip  oi'  suck  "I  is  the  function  by  which 
nutritive  matteris  absorbed  into  an  animal  or  plant.  J^lants 
absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  leaves  and  other  green 
parts.  Plants  also  derive  nourishment  from  their  roots, 
and  it  is  at  the  extremities  of  then-  fibrils  that  A.  takes  place 
most  rapidlv'.  l>y  capillary  atti-actiou  and  a  i)rocess  called 
Endosmose.     a.  in  animals  is  largely  by  I'lidosmose. 

Ab'wtiiieiict',  Total,  that  is.  abstaining  fi'om  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  was  juvictict'd  in  earl\- ages  by  the 
Xazarites  and  Uechabites.  mentioned  in  Si-ripture.  Some 
of  the  Hebrew  jn-ophets  inveigh  against  thf'  i)revalence 
of  drunkenness,  yet  hardly  iiulicate  T.  A.  The  E.ssen'es 
(which  see)  were  a  Jewish  sect  distiiiii-uished  for  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking.  .Mohammed  forbade  the  use 
of  wine  as  a  l)i>ver,m-e  by  his  followers.  In  the  feudal  ages 
societies  designed  to  prevent  the  evils  of  drunkenness  were 
often  formed,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  absolute  disuse  of 
stimulants.  TluMliscovery  of  alcohol  by  an  Arabian  chem-  i 
i.st  about  lo;)0  .\.  \>.  had  greatly  expanded  and  intensified 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  especially  in  Xorthern  Europe, 
where  beer  had  generally  been  the  most  iioteiit  stimulant 
attainable  by  the  masses.  The  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Amer.  rendered  intemperaiu'c  more  common,  by  increasing 
the  ability  <if  the  people  to  imrchasi'  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The   earliest    known    organization   of  a    T.  .\.    society   in 
till'  r.    S.    was  the  Temperate^  Kocictv   of  ,\iilton  and  Nor- 
thumberland  (Saratoga  co..    X.  V.).  founded    in   1808.     Dis- 
tilled  liipiors  and    wines   were   prohibited  liy  its   rules,  but 
not  the  modei'ate  use  of  beer.     In   1813  was  formed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  sapja'cssion  of  infemiierance.     In 
Wiit)    the    .\mericaii    Temperance    Society    was    organized. 
Tlie  evils  resulting  from  tlie  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  were 
so   general   and   glaring   that   kindred    societies  were  soon 
formed  in   many  ))laees,  tla^  inovemenf  being  aided  by  Ly- 
man    I'.cecher's     Si.r    Sermons   im     Iiiliiiijuriiiici.       EliliVialet 
.\ott.  jires.  of  Ciiion  Coll..  was  al.so  earlv  distiimui.shed  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  temperani-e  cause.     It  was  not  till  IWW  that, 
at  a  national  meetinii' of  the  friends  of  teni|)crancc  held  in 
i'hiladelpliia.  the  principle  of  "T.  .\.  from  all  that   may  in- 
toxicate "'  was  in-opounded.  only  to  be  v<iled  down,  but  it   | 
was  again  proposed.  ;inil  ;idoi)ted.  at  a  nafioiial  convtnition 
held  at   Sar.itoga   S|iriims  in   .\ug.  lS3(i.  and   became  hence-   | 
f()rth   the   basis   of   the   temperance   moveiueiit.     The   first   i 
State  to  ))rohibit    the  sale  of    intoxicating  beverages  was  | 
Me.,  in  18.-)1.      The  other  N.   Eng.  Stales  soon  followed  her  I 
example.     X.  "S".  had  already  lin  IHJOi  authorized  the  voters 
of  her  several  cities  and  townshii)s  to  forbid  such  sale  by  ;i 
l)opular  vote  :  but  her  court  of  apijcals  iironounced  this  un- 
constitutional, as  it  likewise  did  (in  lS.V.(i  a  law  of  absolute 


[  prohibition  enacted  in  185.5.    Partial,  if  not  general  prohibi- 
[  tion  was  enacted  in  several  Western  States,  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  most  imperfectly  enforced. 

The  T.  A.  movement  in"  (J.  Brit,  first  attracted  public 
attention  in  1K31.  The  pledge  to  drink  no  intoxicating 
liquors  was  first  adopted  at  .Manchester  in  18;i4.  It  has 
never  yet  become  so  influential  in  that  as  in  this  country, 
and  its  upholders  have  only  ventured  to  ask  of  Parliament 
a  "permissive  "  act— that  is,  one  allowing  any  locality  to 
forbid  and  outlaw  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  majority  vote— 
and  this  has  never  been  conceded.  In  Ire.,  T.  A.  was  first 
effectively  commended  by  Father  ^Matliew.  who  persuaded 
millions  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow  Catliolics  to  take  the 
pledge.  Since  his  death,  in  18.56,  the  reform  has  decidedly 
lost  ground  in  Ireland,  while  it  has  as  yet  made  little  head- 
way in  any  part  of  Continental  Europe  or  South  America. 

HoR.'VCE  (tKEEI.EY. 

Ab'iiitiueutfii,  a  Christian  sect  of  Gaul  and  Sp.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  a.  d.,  who  condemned  mar- 
riage and  the  u.se  of  flesh-meats  and  wine,  declaring  that 
they  were  made  by  the  devil,  and  not  by  God. 

Ab'stract  Sci'eiifc  (metaphysics,  "logic,  mathematicsi 
starts  from  a  proposition,  not  derived  from  experience,  l)ut 
found  as  an  axiom  in  the  himtan  understanding:  from 
which  proposition  a  whole  system  is  evolved  by  inference 
and  deducti(m.  All  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  are  not  inci- 
dental, are  made  by  application  of  A.  S.  (experiment),  as  all 
inventions  are  made  by  application  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
'  object  (experience). 

Abu  (also  written  in  EnglLsh  Aboo).  an  Arabic  word,  signi- 
fying "  father,"  is  a  prefix  to  many  Oriental  names. 

Abul-fazI,  an  Oriental  historian  and  statesman,  who 
in  1574  became  vizier  of  the  great  Mogul  emperor  Akbar. 
Among  his  works  are  a  Ilixforij  of  Akbuv  and  Jiistitii/tf.<  of 
Akfxif.     D.  })y  assassination,  about  1600. 

Abulfe'da,  an  Arabian  prince,  b.  at  Damascus  about 
1273.  He  fought  for  the  sultan  of  Syria  against  the  Tartars 
or  Mongols,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
Hamali.  He  wrote  an  Adridr/znent  of  t/it"  HMorij  of  Mdnliml 
and  a  Ik^cr'iiitkin  of  the  r<«/////;<-.v,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
best  extant  Arabic;  "work  on  geograjiliv.    D.  in  1331. 

Abu  Sanibul,  AbU!iiiiiibal,  or  Ipsaiiibul,  a  ruined 
place  in  Xubia.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  1014  niilis  above 
Cairo.  It  contains  two  of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of 
the  great  rock-hewn  1em])les  of  ancient  Egyi)t.  It  has  also 
four  sitting  colossal  statues,  which  are  the  largest  and  finest 
siiecimens  of  Egyptian  plastic  art. 

Aby'dos,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  ()f  the  Xile,  about  100  miles  below  Thel)es.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  ;i  temiile  of  Osiris  and  a  temple  <if  Memnon. 

Aby'duss,  or  Aby'dos  [(ir.  "A^u^o5l.  an  anc.  city  on  the 
Hellespont  oiiposite  Sestos.  where  Xerxes  crossed  over  to 
Europe  on  a  l)ridge  of  boats.  480  b.  c.  It  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  cimnection  with  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Abysstn'ia,  in  its  widest  sense,  comprises  the  Ethio])ic 
plateau,  extending  S.  M'.  from  the  Ked  Sea.  descending  on 
the  X.  to  the  Xubian  lowlands,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Sennaar  and  Kordofan.  It  is  not  generally 
used  in  this  sense,  however,  but  as  including  the  threi- 
former  kingdoms  of  Tigre.  Amhara.  and  shoa.  Its  bounda- 
ries are  the  Hed  Sea  <in  the  X.  E..  the  (Jalla  country  on  the 
S..  and  Xubia  on  the  W.  and  X.  W.  It  lies  between  the  par- 
allels of  9°  and  16°  -ZO'  X.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  34°  40' and 
40°  E.  Ion.     Its  area  is  I'JS.WO  sq.  m. 

Toiioc/niphi/.—X.  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus,  average 
elev.  .5boO-WliM)  ft.,  from  which  rise  mountain  groups,  thi' 
loftiest  of  which  are  15,'200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Xear  the  IJed 
Sea  the  land  is  low,  waterless,  and  unhealthy.  The  plateaus 
and  mountains  are  fissured  by  rivers — viz..  the  Abai.  pa.ssiny 
through  L.  Dembea.  the  Atbara,  and  the  Tacazze.  The  nits, 
are  volcanii-.  but  most  of  the  volcanoes  are  now  extinct. 

f'/hiiiffe.—Tht'  valleys  and  lowlands  are  hot.  subject  to 
fevers,  and  ravaged  by  wild  beasts:  the  mountains  and  hills 
have  a  healthy  and  temperate  climate,  and  few  wild  ani- 
mals. 

•Soil  (uid  Productions. — The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  lowlands 
is  very  rich,  and  the  vegetation  of  a  tropical  character.  In 
the  hills  and  mountains  the  soil  is  fei'tile.  but  the  vegetation 
is  not  tropical.  There  are  few  forests,  and  the  mountain 
torrents  carry  the  soil  of  the  hills  into  the  Xile  valley  on  the 
W.  All  the  cereals  grow  well  and  yield  large  crojjs.  Cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  raised  largely  in 
the  lowlands;  coffee  grows  wild. 

//idn.str/cs.—Tlw  people  are  mostly  farmers  and  herdsmen. 
There  are  some  rude  manufactures. 

Ediiridio/i  (tiiil  7Migioii.~T\w  Abyssinians  are  naturalh' 
intelligent  and  ((uick-witted.  but  there  is  very  little  educa- 
tion, few  can  read  or  write.  The  Copts  are  nominalh- 
Chrs..  but  their  religion  is  very  coiTupt.  Circumcision  pn- 
cedes  b;iptisni.  communion  is  administered  daily  to  the 
laitv,  and  confession  rigidlv  enforced,  but  morals  are  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  Falashas  adhere  to  the  Jewi.sh  ritual.  The 
Gallas  and  some  other  tribes  are  Mohammedans,  and  there 
are  some  heathen.  The  U.  Caths.  have  attempted  repeat- 
edly to  gain  a  footing  here,  but  have  failed.  There  are 
some  Prot.  missionaries. 

/IMoi->/.— The  Cojits  of  A.  are  a  mixed  race,  originally. 
l)robablv.  fiom  Yemen.  The v  first  became  noted  at  Axum. 
Their  rulers  claimed  to  be  lineal  de.scend:ints  of  Solomon 
and  the(|ueeii  of  Sheba.  and  governed  them  peacefully  to 
the  end  of  the  4tli  ceiiturv.  About  A.  n.  3.50  C'hristianity  was 
intioduced.  and  became  the  national  religion.  The  first 
great  advance  of  Mohammedanism  cut  them  off  from  all 
connection  with  other  Chr.  nations,  and  great  corruption 
and  debasement  ensued.  The  iiatriarch  must  be  a  Copt. 
and  was  geneiallv  an  it;iiorant  moidv.  The  Mohamme- 
dans attemi)ted  to  destroy  the  kiny-dom  in  the  16th  ceii- 
turv. but  the  Portuguese  defeated  them,  and  they  an<l  the 
Jesuits  convert eil  the  royal  family  to  Catholicism.  Tlie  peo- 
ple, however,  refused  to  be  converted,  and  in  16:^0  severed 
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all  r.iiiiiertion  with  Rome.  The  power  of  the  llazie  or 
n>viil  family  eoutiimed  to  decliue,  and  at  the  beiariuiiin^  of 
this  eenturv  was  only  uoininal,  the  jroyeniors  of  Amhara 
heins  the  actual  rulers.  About  1830  Lij  Kassa,  of  the  royal 
hlo(  d  but  of  poor  pareutaiare,  became  «oyeruor  of  the  proy- 
ince  of  Kuara  :  he  soou  reyolted,  and  after  several  failures 
and  some  successes  dethroned  Has  All.  the  Amhara  ruler, 
and  defeated  LTjie,  prince  of  Ti^re.  and  iu  18a5  was  crowned 
iieii'i"  I'ff/iity'ir  (king  of  kintrs>.  under  the  title  of  Theodore 
II.  He  was  at  first  a  jrood  ruler,  hayinj:  an  able  adyiser  in 
•lohn  Bell,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  ni  A.  smce  l^W ; 
hut  after  Bells  death,  m  liUM).  he  became  a  cruel  tyrant, 
and  so  oppressed  the  people  as  to  driye  them  to  rebellion. 
He  insulted  the  Brit.  go\-t..  and  imprisoned  its  citizens 
and  consuls,  and  in  the  autumn  of  18<)7  an  anned  expedi- 
ditinn  with  about  T2.IXW  troops  was  seiit  to  A.,  and  landed 
at  Mulkutto  Jan.  3  1.><«S.  and  on  April  14  captured  Theo- 
(loi-e's  last  and  strongest  fortress,  and  Theodore  killed  him- 
self. After  the  Brit,  army  withdrew,  anarchy  preyailed. 
The  son  of  Theodore  had  t)een  taken  to  En-r.  to  lie  edu- 
cated, but  died  there  si>me  years  later,  (ioliazie.  prince  of 
Amhara.  pixxlaimed  himself  king,  but  in  IJ^Tl  ^vas  defeated 
bv  prince  Kassa  of  Tigre.  who  in  1873  was  crowned  emp. 
•lohn  II.  of  Etliiopia.  There  were  seyeral  revolts,  but  in 
ISTS  he  had  defeated  all  the  Insurrectionists,  and  continued 
to  rule  for  many  years,  with  a  fair  reputation  for  justice 
and  ability. 

Foiiulatioii.  £'^'.— There  are  numerous  petty  states  and 
lirovinces  occupied  by  distinct  trilies  and  races ;  Tigre, 
.\mhara,  and  Suoa  are  the  largest.  The  pop.  of  Abys- 
sinia is  3,000,000.  The  Coptic  race  predominates  :  there  are 
also  Falasha  (a  peculiar  Jewish  tribe ».  Xegroes,  Gallas,  and 
.\.rabs.  The  principal  towns  are  Gondar,  in  Amhara,  the 
residence  of  the  abuna,  or  bLshop :  Adowa.  cap.  of  Tigre : 
.\.nk<jbar.  cap.  of  Shoa ;  Antalo,  Massowa.  Angolola,  Aliya. 
Amba.  and  Magdala.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Ab)>i!«iuiaii  CliuroU.    See  Abtssixi.\. 

Aea'ola  [from  the  (Jr.  duoj.  a  "sharp  point,"  on  account 
of  the  thorns  on  the  treej,  a  geiuis  of 
the  order  Legumiiiiis;e.  foun<l  in  Asia. 
Afr.,  Amer.,  and  Australia.  I'dniprising 
many  beautiful  trees,  among  w  hich  is 
.1.  Arahica,  which  produces  some  of 
the  gum-arabic  of  commerce,  but  the 
mo.st  and  best  is  jielded  by  A.  rerek. 
Catechu  Ls  an  extract  from  the  wood 
of  ^-1.  aOecliH  of  India  and  Bunnah ; 
this  and  other  species  are  much  valued 
for  timber,  etc.  The  species  with  wil- 
low-like foliage,  cultivated  in  conserv- 
atories, are  nearly  all  Australian. 

Acad'eniy  [Gr.  'AKa£r)/j.ta :  Lat. 
ticwl^'mid  :  Fr.  ucuiUii'i^].  a  word  orig- 
inally applied  to  an  Athenian  garden 
or  grove  and  to  the  school  of  philos. 
wiiich  Plato  founded  there.  The  word 
is  usually  applied  to  a  society  founded  for  the  improvement 
of  lit.,  science,  or  ait.  The  first  inst.  of  which  we  read  at 
aU  corresponding  to  this  idea  was  the  Museum,  established 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
In  modern  times  Italy  has  been  very  prolific  in  acads..  more 
than  3(X)  l>eing  enumerated  :  the  most  noted  of  which  is 
the  Accademia  della  Cnisca  of  Horence.  founded  iu  1.582. 
which  by  its  famous  diet,  established  the  Tuscan  dialect  as 
the  standard  of  the  r.ational  lang.  The  first  inst.  of  this 
kind  in  Fr.,  the  Academic  Fran(;aise,  was  f<jimded  in  ItiSo 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  Fr.  lang.  and  style,  and 
liecame  in  time  the  most  celebrated  f)f  all  Em-opean  litera- 
ry societies.  It  published  a  diet,  of  the  Fr.  lang.  in  16&4. 
Tills,  with  several  others,  was  in  ITiC  formed  into  the 
Xational  Inst.,  which  has  been  several  times  remodelled. 
The  oldest  Ger.  A.  was  the  Academia  Xatnra?  Curiosa?, 
founded  in  16ta;  afterward  taken  under  imperial  protec- 
Tion.  wlien  it  received  the  name  of  the  Academia  Ca?s- 
areo-Leopoldina.  In  Kus.  the  Imperial  Acad,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  projected  l>y  Peter  the  Great,  actually  founded 
Ijy  Catharine  I.  in  lTi5.  and  munificently  endowed  by 
Catharine  II.  lusts,  of  this  kind  exist  iu  almost  every 
i-ountry  of  Europe.  In  (J.  Brit,  the  term  A.  is  chiefly  con- 
litied  to  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts: 
those  fi  ir  scientific  purposes  being  styled  societies.  A  similar 
usage  prevails  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  Amer.  The 
Xational  A.  of  Sciences  of  the  V.  S..  incorporated  by  the 
37th  Congress  in  1H<}3.  was  Umited  by  the  (uiginal  charter  to 
fifty  members,  citizctis  of  the  U.  S.,  fifty  foreign  associates, 
and  a  vaiiable  number  of  honorary  members. 

The  term  is  also  u.sed  to  denote  a  school  of  high  grade,  as 
the  r.  S.  Military  A.  at  W.  Pt..  and  the  Xaval  A..  Annapolis. 
[From  ori'i.  art.  iu  J.'x  I'uic.  Cyc..  by  J.  Tuom.\s,  LL.D.] 

Aca'dia  [  Fr.  AcailU  ].  sometimes  called  Aroa'dla, 
-Vfca'dia,  or  Ca'die,  the  i)eninsula  tiow  calleil  Nova 
Scotia.  It  was  .settled  by  the  Fr.  in  1(>03.  but  was  ceded 
to  Eng.  in  1713.  The  inhabs.  ha^ing  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Brit,  king  and  to  bear  anns  against 
the  Fr..  it  was  resolved  to  remove  them  to  the  <.>ther  Brit, 
provinces.  The  Fr.  .settlers.  8000  in  nimiber.  were  sent  off  in 
such  haste  that  many  families  were  separated. 

A<-'alepli<ii,  or  Acale'plue  ((Jr.  aKoAijctrj. a  "nettle  '"].  or 
Hydrozo'aufi,  a  class  of  Cnelenterates.  distinguished  from 
the  Pol>-|js  by  the  absence  of  differentiation  of  the  stimiacli 
sac  from  the  general  body  cavity,  and  from  the  ( 'tenophores 
by  the  want  of  ^ibratile  locomotive  lamella\  The  Medusic. 
or  so-called  jelly-fishes,  sea-nettles,  and  Hydras,  are  rep- 
resentatives. The  first  and  more  conspicuous  species  have 
an  umbrella-like  di.sk.  wiiile  the  last  have  a  bell-shaped  body 
with  a  stalk  attached  to  foreign  substances.  Between  and 
co-ordinate  with  these  are  numerous  modifications  in  fonn 
and  structure  as  well  as  combination,  .\lmost  all.  however, 
have  tentacles  radiatimr  fmnithe  maririn  of  the  body,  which 
are  furnished  with  peculiar  luttlin'j  orgaus,  to  which  they 
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owe  their  name.  In  some,  as  in  Hydra,  the  generative  ele- 
ments are  discharged  extenially.  and  of  these  most  exliibit 
the  uncomplicated  hydrifonn  or  medusifomi  conditions 
(order  Hvukoiuai.  but  a  number  are  distinguished  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrifonn  and  medusifonn  stages  in  a  nata- 
tor>'  colony  (order  Siphoxophoha)  :  in  others  those  elements 
are  discharged  into  the  body  cavity,  the  generative  elements 
being  sometimes  comliined  in  synmietrically  disposed  longi- 
tudmal  band-Uke  projections  of  the  inner  suiface  of  the 
body  cavity— the  body  attached— (order  Lvcernaki.e).  and 
in  others  the  generative  elements  are  lodged  in  symmetri- 
cally dispo.sed  pouch-like  dilatatifins  of  the  body  caVitv.  and 
the  medusifonn  condition  is  developed  (order "Discophora. 
or  AcKAspEDAi.  An  additional  order  has  been  proposed  by 
Prof.  Allmann  for  a  peculiar  parasitic  t)-pe  (Stephunocyphus 
mirabilU^  under  the  name  Tuecomedi's.e. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Aeau'tlturids,  or  Acantliuri'dae  [Gr.  OLKavOa.  a 
"spine."'  and  ovpo,  "tail"],  a  family  of  Acanthopterous 
teleocephalous  fishes,  with  the  post-temporal  undivided  and 
the  caudal  peduncle  generally  anned  with  lancet-like  spines 
recumbent  forward,  (whence  the  namei.  The  fonn  is  oval, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  toward  outgrowth  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  back  and  nape;  the  body  compressed:  the 
scales  minute  and  diversiform  (sometimes  tnily  scale-like, 
and  occasionally  bristle-like  i ;  the  head  is  short  and  diversi- 
form sometimes  rounded  m  front,  and  at  others  with  the 
forehead  more  or  less  produced  forward  :  the  opercula  un- 
armed :  the  mouth  terminal,  and  mostly  transverse  :  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins,  as  far  as  they  go.  are  similar  and  oppf)site. 
and  almost  exactly  coterminal  behind,  and  the  soft  iportions 
are  at  least  as  long  as.  if  not  longer  than,  the  spinous  :  both 
are  very  long,  the  dorsal  commencing  behind  the  nape,  and 
the  anal  not  far  behind  the  ventrals  (D.  iii.-ix.  -H 19-31.  A.  ii.- 
iii.  + 18-31) :  the  ventrals  inserted  imder  the  bases  of  the 
pectorals,  and  each  pro\ided  with  a  spine,  and.  generally, 
with  five  (sometimes  with  only  three)  articidated  rays.  The 
veitebral  column  has  mostly  nme  (or  eight  i  abdominal  and 
thirteen  (or  twelve)  caudal  vertebra?.  Species  are  distributed 
in  aU  tropical  seas.  Xearly  75  have  been  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily made  known.    The  species  are  lierblvorous. 

Theodore  Gell. 

Acau'tlius  [from  the  Gr.  a.Kai0a.  a  "thorn"'],  a  genus  <jf 

.  herbaceous    plants, 

f'   yt  ../^    natives  of  S.  Eurc>pe. 

i  Vy^    belonging     to     the 

■^      natural  order  Acan- 

thacese.      The  most 

remarkable    species 

of  this  genus  are  the 

A.  mollis  and  the  A. 

spiiiosus,  which  have 

large  white  flowers 

and  shining    leaves 

of  a  beautiful  form. 

This  foliage  is  said 

to   have    suggested 

to  the  architect  Cal- 

limachus     the    first 

idea  of   the   ornate  and 

beautiful   capital   wiiicli 

forms  the  most  striking 

feature  in  tlie  (_'orinthian 

order  of  arch. 

Acari'dae,  or  Acar'- 
Ida  [for  etymology  see 
.\cARt-s].  a  family  of 
small  animals,  including 
the  acarus  or  mite  and 
other  minute  insects. 
Their  food  consists  of 
both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances.  Some  of 
them  are  free  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  while  others  are 
parasitic,  living  on  other  animals.  A  few  species  of  the  A. 
are  aquatic,  and  have  their  legs  furnished  with  hairs,  by 
means  of  wiiich  they  swim  with  facility.  The  A.  are  propa- 
gated by  eggs,  and  are  extremely  prolific.  When  mature 
they  usiially  have  eight  legs,  the  young  or  imperfectly  devel- 
oped animals  having  only  sis. 

Ao'arus  [from  the  Qv.  aKaprii;.  "that  wiiich  cannot  be 
cut '"  on  account  of  its  smaUucss.  (from  a.  neg..  and  xeipw.  ti^) 
'"cut  ""i].  a  genus  of  minute  animals,  including  the  commoii 
mite  found  in  figs  and  other  dry  provisions  (tlie  A.  doiiitsti- 
rii>!)  and  many  other  species.  (See  Aiarid.e.)  The  itch  is 
caused  by  an  A.  wiiich  was  formerly  knowni  as  the  -1.  ^cub'n  i. 
but  wiiich  is  now  usually  called  Sarcojittx  liomiDix. 

Accelera'tion  [Lat.  acceUra'tio,  from  «</.  "to"  (imply- 
ing "•  addition  "k  and  cf/'ero.  crlerit'tuiii.  to  "  hasten  "],  a  con- 
tinuous increase  of  the  velocity  or  i-ate  of  nn)ti(m  of  a 
moving  body.  The  measure  of  velocity  is.  in  general,  the 
space  through  wiiich  that  velocity,  if  unvarying,  would  carry 
a  body  in  a  unit  of  time  (in  mechanics,  one  second).  When 
moti<  n\  is  imiform.  the  spaces  passed  over  in  successive  units 
of  time  are  eciual.  When  it  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  these 
spaces  increase  or  diminish.  The  simplest  case  of  a  force 
producing  a  uniform  A.  is  that  afforded  by  the  action  of  the 
earth  on  falling  bodies.  The  increase  of  velocityin  this  case 
Is  proportional  to  the  time,  and  nearly  e<iual  to  32.2  ft.  per 
second. 

A.  OF  the  Fixed  Stars  denotes  the  apparent  greater  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  stars  than  of  the  sun.  the  cause  of  wiiich 
is  that  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  motion  takes  place  (though 
much  more  slowiy)  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tnat  of  its  ap- 
parent daily  motion.  Compared  with  the  sun.  the  stars  thus 
seem  to  train  about  three  minutes  fifty-six  sectmds  each  day. 
coming  by  that  interval  earlier  each  successive  24  hours,  to 
the  meridian. 

A.  OF  THE  Moon,  or  A.  of  the  Moon's  Mean  Motiox.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  lunar  motions. 


Leaves  artistically  modified. 
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It  was  uotic'e(;l  by  Halley  tliat  when  the  ancient  eclipses  are 
f(.)nipared  witli  modem  hinar  obsei'vations,  the  moon  is 
found  to  be  moving  faster  now  on  her  course  round  the 
earth  than  hi  former  days.  The  exi)lanatioii  of  this  pecul- 
iarity was  lonjr  si^iujifht  for  unsuccessfully  by  the  leading 
profs,  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  astron.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  even  now  that  tlie  A.  of  the  moon  is  a  problem 
but  parti  illy  solved.  We  owe  to  Laplace  tlie  first  successful 
attemp;  t  )e.\i)lain  the  difficulty.  lie  sliowcd  tliat  tlie  moon's 
motion  is  accelerated  through  the  slow  jirocess  of  diminution 
wliicU  tlie  eccentricity  of  the  eartli's  orbit  is  undergoing. 
Owing  to  this  change  there  results  ton  the  whole)  a  slight 
diminuti(jn  of  the  sun's  influence  uiioii  the  moon's  motions. 
The  influence  of  the  earth  lieing  tlius  increased,  the  same 
effect  accrues  as  would  follow  from  a  slight  increase  in  the 
earths  mass  :  in  other  words,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  moon's 
peiiod  of  revolution.  But  it  has  l)een  recently  shown  that 
Laplace's  explanation  accounts  for  only  about  one  half  of  the 
moon's  actual  A.  Tlie  remaining  half  remains  still  unex- 
plained. 

A.  OF  THE  Planets.  The  motion  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  is  variable.  l>eing  quicker  or  slower  accordingly  as  the 
planet  is  at  a  less  or  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun.  Hence, 
in  moving  from  the  ai)ogee  to  the  perigee  tif  the  orbit,  the 
motion  of  a  planet  is  accelerated,  and  on  the  contrary,  in 
moving  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  that  motion  is  re- 
tarded. -  F.  A.  P.  Bakn.\rd. 

Acceii'tor  [Lat.  the  "warbler"],  a  name  variously  ap- 
phed;  e.  </.— 1.  A  genus  of  warbler.s,  including  the  hedge- 
accentor  or  sparnjw  (.1.  inodularis),  a  familiar  European 
bird  with  a  flne  but  short  song.  'i.  Employed  also  as  the 
"common"  name  of  species  of  the  genus  Sciurwi  by  some 
Amer.  ornithologists. 

Aeees'sary,  or  Acces'sory  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to," 
and  r^ilo.  ci'xyi/i/i.  to  "go"!,  in  criminal  law.  a  participant  in 
a  felony  who  is  not  the  chief  actor,  and  is  not  present  at  its 
commission,  but  yet  in  some  way  is  connected  with  it,  either 
before  or  after  tiie  fact  (or  act  committed!.  An  accessary 
before  the  fact  is  one  wlio,  though  not  incsent.  procures, 
counsels,  or  commands  another  to  commit  if.  .\n  accessary 
after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a  fehjiiy  to  liave  been 
committed,  receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  assists  the  felon. 

Acces'sion  |Lat.  accexdo,  from  ail.  "to."  and  '-i-ito.  ns- 
sum,  to  "go  "1.  in  law.  a  sjiecies  of  title  to  ])ropcrty  borrow- 
ed from  the  civil  tor  Roman)  law,  and  defined  to  be  the  right 
to  all  wliii-h  one's  own  pi'operty  produces,  whether  that  jirop- 
eity  be  movalile  or  immovable,  and  the  right  to  that  which 
is  united  to  it  Ijy  accession,  eitlier  naturally  or  artificially. 
An  important  inst;ince  of  the  ai^plication  of  this  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  manufacture  by  one  jieison  of  materials  belong- 
ing to  another.  The  pi'operty  in  its  manufactured  state 
belongs,  in  general,  to  the  owner  of  the  materials.  'I'he  word 
A.  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  fact  of  succession  in  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  A.  of  a  new  dynasty  in  nKmarchies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  Eng.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Ao'c'ideiit.  This  is  an  important  topic  in  etjuity  juris- 
prudence. It  his  l)een  defined  to  be  such  an  unforeseen 
event,  misfortune,  loss,  act,  or  omission  asis  notthe  result  of 
any  negligence  or  misconduct  in  a  party.  Some  of  tlie  lead- 
ing cases  of  interference  by  the  court  are — 1.  Where  nego- 
tiable or  other  instruments  have  been  lost,  and  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  in  a  coiu't  of  law.  'i.  Where  a  clause  has 
been  inadvertently  omitted  fro!n  or  inserted  in  an  instru- 
ment. The  court  makes  the  instrument  <-oiifoi-m  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  parties.  3.  Penalties  and  foifeitures.  In  these 
cases  the  court  relieves  against  the  penalty  or  forfeiture 
where  the  injury  occasioned  l!y  the  breach  of  duty  admits 
of  complete  compensation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  omis.sion  to 
pay  rent  on  an  appointed  day.  4.  ('a.ses  of  omission,  through 
inadvertence  or  want  of  kiK)wledge  of  facts,  to  defend  an 
action.  The  court  has  jiower  to  allow  the  necessary  steps 
still  to  be  taken.  It  is  a  genei'al  rule,  in  cases  <if  accident, 
that  relief  will  not  be  granted  as  against  a  purchaser  who 
has  acquired  legal  rights  in  good  faith  and  for  a  A'aliiable 
consideration. 

In  the  law  of  torts,  it  isjin  important  rule  that  no  action 
for  damages  is  maintainable  for  an  injur.v  occasioned  by 
inevitable  accident.  But  if  the  injury  be  due  to  negligence, 
damages  are  recoverable.  Geouue  Chase. 

Atcip'ltres  [from  the  Lat.  ai'c'qi'io,  to  "  take  "],  the  plural 
of  the  Lat.  accip'iUr,  the  name  given  liy  Liniucus  as  an  ordinal 
designation  for  carnivorous  birds,  including  the  eagle,  \\\\\- 
tu-e,  hawk,  and  owl,  distinguished  by  a  hooked  bill  with  a 
cere  at  base,  and  hooked  claws.  It  includes  the  falconid, 
strigid,  serpentariid,  and  cathartid  families. 


!Ie;uluTi(l  Fh.,i 
tlie  Uspri-y. 


]Ir:i(l  ;unl  F, 

Aiiiericaii  S^Jiar- 
rijwllawk. 


Acflp'itriiios,  or  >\c4-ipitri'iitc,  a  sub-family  name 
for  a  division  of  the  falcrmids,  typified  by  the  sjiarrow-hawk. 

Acclinia'tioii  |from  the  word  <7i///a^(|.  the  adaptation 
of  a  human  being  to  a  climate  different  from  that  to  which 


he  is  accustomed.  Such  adaptation  is  accompanied  bv  a 
change  in  the  organism,  assimilating  it  to  those  of  natives 
of  the  counti-y  which  the  acclimatized  person  has  adojited. 
Certain  troi)ical  climates,  it  would  ai)pear,  can  never  lie 
safely  enduied  liy  any  native  of  cold  or  temperate  regions. 

Accliiiiatiza'tioii,  the  adapting  an  animal  or  plant  to 
a  foreign  climate.  Although  many  plants  and  animals  liave 
a  remarkable  capacity  of  adapting  themselves  to  <-hanges 
of  climate.  \  et  such  changes  are  often  attended  with  mala- 
dies called  "diseases  of  acclimatization." 

Accoiiiinodatiuii  I*aper.     See  Bill  of  Exchanije. 

Aci'ord'  and  Satislae'tloii,  in  law.  The  word  "ac- 
cord'' by  itself  denotes  an  agreement,  but  as  used  in  this 
common  phrase  it  denotes  an  agreement  between  the  jjaities 
to  a  legal  claim  or  demand  that  something  different  from  a 
complete  payment  or  discharge,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  claims,  shall  l)e  received  in  satisfaction  thereof ;  and  such 
acc<ird,  if  it  ha\  e  the  proper  legal  re<iuisitcs  and  result  in  the 
satisfaction  agreed  upon,  is  a  complete  defence  to  a  suit 
upon  the  original  demand.  This  defence  is  available  both 
in  actions  of  conti'act  and  of  toil.  The  subject  is  g(jvei'ne(l 
by  well  settled  rules,  such  as  that  the  thing  to  lie  done  must 
not  be  uncertain,  that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  in- 
jure(l  iiarty.  and  that  the  agreement  must  be  fully  carried 
into  effect.  Thus  it  would  not  be  a  valid  accord  to  give  the 
injured  party  something  to  which  he  was  already  entitled, 
as,  €.  g.,  to  pay  a  portion  of  a  debt  when  tlie  whole  became 
due.  Sometimes  a  new  agreement,  though  nnperformi-d, 
amounts  to  a  satisfaction  of  a  prior  claim,  but  this  only 
hai)pens  when  there  is  a  positive  agreement  to  this  effect. 

(iEoRGE  Chase. 

Account'  ri'«^motely  from  the  Lat.  ii<L  ■"together.''  an<l 
comitii'to,  to  "reckon"],  a  comiuitation  or  calculation;  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  ])ayments  of  one  who  acts  in 
a  fiduciary  relation,  as  an  executor  or  a  tru.stee,  or  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  the  transactions  between  merchants 
or  others  who  have  dealt  together.  An  account  current  is 
one  that  is  open,  running,  and  unsettled.  An  account 
stated  is  one  which  has  been  adjusted  between  the  i)arties. 
and  a  balance  struck.  An  acomnt  may  also  become  state<l 
without  any  express  agreement,  and  by  implication,  as 
where  one  of  two  merchants  who  have  dealt  together  draws 
up  a  formal  statement  vi  their  dealings  and  sends  it  to  the 
other,  and  the  latter  recei\es  it  and  retains  it  without  i_ib- 
jection  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Account,  or  account  render,  is  the  name  of  a  common- 
law  action  which  lay  against  one  who  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
ticm  or  office  ought  to  have  rendered  an  account  and  refused 
to  do  so.  This  action  is  now  almost  obsolete.  A  court  of 
equity  has  much  more  complete  power  to  grant  relief  in  all 
cases" of  mutual  accounts,  and  in  cases  where  the  taking  of 
an  account  is  incidental  to  other  matters  over  which  that 
court  has  jurisdicti<m.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Ac'cuni  (Friedkich),  a  (;er.  chemist,  b.  at  Biickeburg 
in  1769.  Ha\'ing  removed  to  Lond.  in  17i)3,  he  became  prof, 
of  chem.  in  that  city  about  \W2.  He  promoted  the  use  of 
gas  for  illumination  bv  a  valuable  work  entitled  a  PracHcul 
'Ti<((I<s<'  oh  a<is  LUiht  ('181.5).     I).  1838. 

Accu'iiiulated  [from  the  Lat.  nO.  "to,"'  "up,"  and 
cii'iiiiilo,  riiiiiiilu'titm.  to  "heap"]  Force  is  the  power  of  a 
moving  body  to  overcome  resistance.  When  a  force  acts  on 
a  body  so  as  to  produce  its  motion,  the  force  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion,  and,  as  power  is 
imi)arted  to  the  body  at  each  instant,  this  is  tenned  accu- 
mulated force. 

Acetab'uluni  |a  "vinegar  cup  or  cruet ''],  a  temi  vari- 
ously applied.  (1)  In  anatomy,  tlie  cavity  of  the  hip-joint; 
(2)  in  entomology,  the  socket  in  which  the  leg  is  planted: 
(3i  also  the  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  other 
dibranchiate  ceplialopods,  which  have  been,  hence,  termed 
Acetabulifera. 

Ac'etal  [from  the  Lat.  uve'l'iin.  "vinegar''],  a  colorless, 
inflammalile  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  .spongy  plat- 
inum upon  the  vapor  of  alcohol.  It  is  convertible  by  slow 
comlm.stion  into  acetic  acid. 

Ac'etate  [Lat.  ace/ta-x.  -afis].  The  acetates  are  a  class  of 
salts  composed  of  acetic  acid  and  vaiious  oxides.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  and.  for  the  most  part,  crystallize  read- 
ily. Many  of  these  are  extensively  used  either  in  dveing  or 
for  medical  purposes.  The  following  are  among  tlie  most 
ini]ioitant  :  A.  of  Aluminium.  A.  of  Ammonium,  A.  (.if  Cop- 
]>er.  .\ceto-arsenite  of  Copi>er,  A.  of  Iron,  A.  of  Lead.  A.  of 
Potassium,  and  A.  of  Sodium. 

Acet'ic  Ac'id  [Lat.  afidiim  acet'ic(Wi]  is  the  most  com- 
mon  <if  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  the  essential  principle  of 
vinegar.  It  is  composed  of  carboTi,  oxygen,  hydrfigen.  and 
water.  It  occairs  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and  in  some 
animal  secretions.  It  is  produced  by  the  «lecomposition  and 
oxidation  of  many  organic  iKidies.  It  is  prepared  from 
weak  alcoholic  liciuids.  as  wine,  cider,  and  beer,  by  oxida- 
tion, "acetous  fermentation,''  and  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood,  "  jiyroligneous  acid." 

Ac'etone,  or  Pyro-acetic  Spirit,  a  limpid,  mobile 
liquid  of  agreeable  odor  and  biting  taste,  like  that  of  peii 
permint.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcoliol,  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves many  camphors,  fats,  and  resins. 

Acet'yleiie,  or  E'tliiiie,  a  hydrocarbon,  produced  (1)  by 
the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  the  carbon  of  the  electric 
aic  ;  {2)  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ethene,  v;ipor  of  alcohol, 
ether,  and  wood  naphtha;  (3)  by  the  acti<»n  of  electric 
sparks  on  marsh  nas ;  (4)  liy  jiassing  chloroform  vapor  over 
ignited  coi)iier:  (."ji  by  the  incomplete  coinbustirjii  of  bodies 
containing  carl)on  and  hydrogen,  especially  coal  gas.  as 
when  the  flame  burns  in  the  Bunseii  burner  :  (ti)  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh  gas  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  is  found  in  small  (|uantities  in  coal  gas.  It  is  a  color- 
less gas.  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  and  forms  an  explo- 
sive compound  with  copper.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Achae'an  [from  Achaia]  League,  a  confederation  of 
Grecian  cities  formed  about  2H0  b.  c.    In  191  b.  c.  the  con- 
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federaov  iiu-ludeil  Sparta.  Athens,  iiml  nearly  all  the  cities 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  for  tifty  years  maintained  the 
rause  of  tiiveian  independeiu-e  asraiiist  the  -Etoiians  and 
atniinst  the  eneroarhnients  of  Home. 

.Vclue'aiis  [Gr.  'Ax"*""]-  *J"''  ot  the  four  races  of  inhabs. 
of  aneient  (Jiveee.  The  name  is  often  extended  in  the 
Homeric  poems  to  the  whole  (ireek  people. 

.Voha'ia  [(ir.  '.\xaiaj,  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
N.  jiart  of  tlie  Peloponnesus.  It  was  about  65  miles  long 
from  K.  to  W.  In  the  days  of  the  N.  T.  writers,  Achaia  sIr- 
nitied  the  whole  PehipoTUiesus. 
Aoliard  iKi!.\nz  I\arl).  See  Appendix. 
AoUeeii',  an  independent  kinj;dt>ni  in  the  X.  W.  part  of 
Sumatra  :  area  about  3.5.o(X>  sij.  m.  Pop.  est.  anj-where  from 
4.V).0<X)  to  S.OOO.iXW.  The  E.  ciiast  has  fertile  plains;  the  W. 
coast  is  mts. ;  of  the  interior  very  little  is  kno%\ii.  The  in- 
habs.. partly  Malay.s.  are  all  3Iohammedans.  The  nonunal 
sultan  has  "little  real  authority,  the  actual  power  V)eing 
exercised  by  hereditary  chiefs.  Acheen  was  first  visited  by 
the  l\>rtusruese  in  l.'MH!,  afterward  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1(512 
by  the  Eng:.,  each  of  whom  seized  some  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  1818  the  Eufi.  sold  their  possessions  in  Sumatra 
to  the  Dutch,  who  eniiased  to  respect  the  independence  of 
Acheen.  In  1873  hostilities  l)rokeout  between  the  .\cheenese 
and  the  Dutch,  in  which  the  latter  were  successful.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  formerly  contained  liO.iMH)  inhabs. 
A'cIieubacU  iHeinkichi.  a  Ger.  statesman,  b.  Nov.  Si. 
18-29:  became  in  1860  prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Bonn,  in  ISliti 
chief  councillor  in  the  Prus.  ministry  of  commerce,  hi  187::i 
sec.  of  state,  and  in  1873  minister  of  commerce.  He  has 
published  works  on  the  afrrarian  relations  of  the  (iermaiis 
m  ancient  times,  on  Ger.  and  Fr.  miniuij  laws,  and  founded 
a  periodical  devoted  to  mining  law. 

A'clieiiwall  (G()ttfrieui,  b.  in  1719,  said  to  have  origi- 
nated statistical  tables.  He  became  prof,  of  philos.  at  Got- 
tingen  al>out  17.50.  D.  1772. 
Aelieroiitia.  See  Death's-Head  Moth. 
Achll'les  [Gr.  '.\xiAAtu?],  the  hero  of  Homer's  lUtuI,  was 
the  son  of  Peleus.  king  of  Thessaly,  and  the  sea-n>iiiph  The- 
tis. From  the  name  Of  his  father,  he  was  often  called 
Peli'des.  At  the  siege  of  Troy  he  was  i)re-eminent  for 
coura^'e,  strength,  and  swiftness,  but,  ha'.ing  been  offended 
l)y  Airanienmon.  he  refused  to  tight.  But  when  his  friend 
Patruclus  had  been  killed,  he  returiied  to  tlie  war  to  avenge 
his  death,  slaying  Hector  and  many  others.  Ai'cording  to  a 
lioetic  Icirend.  his  mother,  by  dipjiing  him  in  the  river  Styx, 
had  rendered  him  invulnerable  excei)t  his  heel,  by  which  she 
held  him.  He  was  killed  with  an  arrow  by  Paris,  who  shot 
him  in  the  heel. 

AcUil'les  Xa'ttus,  a  rhet<n-ician  of  Alexandria,  lived 
l>robably  in  the  fifth  ov  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote 
a  love  story,  Hixfory  of  Leoripiye  niid  (Hitophon.  which  con- 
tains much  curious  iiifonnatiou  ou  Greek  life  and  taste  at  \ 
that  time. 

Acliroiuat'ic    ["without    color,"    from   a,    priv.,  and 
Xpoi^a,  "color"],  a  term  applied  to  lenses  and  telescopes  ! 
through  which  objects  appear  colorless,  or  without  the  dis- 
coloration which  arises  from  the  unequal  refrangibUity  of 
the  rays  of  light.     (See  next  article.! 

Acliro'lliatiisini  [for  etymology,  see  jireceding  article]. 
When  two  or  more  lenses  or  jirisms  of  une(|ual  dispersive 
powers  are  so  coml)ined  that  the  ray  i)assiiiir  tlimugh  them 
is  bent  without  Vieing  colored,  the  effect  is  called  achroma- 
tism. Absolute  achromatism  is  i)erliaps  unaTTaiiiable  by  art, 
owing  to  the  spectra  from  different  dispersive  media  not 
having  an  exact  proportionality  to  one  another. 

Ac'id  [Lat.  a<;idns,  "sour"],  iu  chemistry,  a  tenn  ap- 
l)lied  to  an  important  class  of  compounds.  The  various 
acids  usually  have  the  following  properties:  (1)  solubility 
in  water ;  (2)  a  sour  taste  :  i3»  the  power  of  turning  vegeta- 
ble blues  to  red:  (.4)  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonates, 
and  displacing  the  carbonic  a<'id  with  effervescence ;  (5) 
the  power  of  neutralizing  more  or  less  the  alkalies,  at  the 
same  time  losing  most  of  their  own  characteiistic  proper- 
ties, forming  salts.  A  great  numl)er  of  acids  are  com- 
l)ounds  of  oxygen  with  various  elements.  Othei-s  contain 
clilorine,  iodine,  or  other  elements,  mstead  of  <jxygen.  Va- 
rious theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  pe- 
culiar ])r(jperties  of  acids.  That  of  Dulong,  proposed  in 
1816,  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  known  as  the  binary 
or  hydrogen  theory  of  acids.  All  acids  are  considered  mlh 
of  hydrorjen  ((Jerhardti — i.  e.  compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
simple  or  compound  acid  radicals. 

Salts,  acconling  to  this  theory,  are  produced  by  replacing 
the  hydrogen  by  metals  or  basic  radicals.  Acids'  are  mono- 
basic, bibasic.  tribasic.  etc.,  accordingly  as  they  contain  one. 
two.  or  three  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen.  Acids  may 
produce  several  classes  of  salts,  accordingly  as  they  contaiii 
more  or  less  atoms  of  hydrogen.  C.  F.  Chasdi.ek. 

Acidim'eter  [from  the  Lat.  afidum.  an  "  acid."  and  the 
<ir.  /oterpoi'.  'measure"],  an  instrument  for  determining  tlie 
strength  of  an  acid  by  its  saturating  power.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a  ;;lass  tube  graduated  into  a  hundred  e(iuar  parts, 
and  containing  an  alkaline  licjuor  of  known  strength,  the 
proportion  of  which  requisite  to  .saturate  a  given  quantity 
of  any  acid  is  the  equivalent  of  that  acid. 

Ack.'ley,  R.  K.  junc.,  Hardin  co..  la..  132  miles  W.  of  Du- 
buque.    Pop.  1880,  1.517. 

AckuoAvl'edgiueiit  [from  the  English  word  Inoivl- 
edye],  in  law.  the  act  by  which  one  who  has  executed  an  in- 
strument declares  or  acknowledges,  before  some  authorized 
officer,  that  it  is  his  act  or  deed.  The  term  is  al.so  applied 
to  the  officer's  certificate  of  this  fact  indorsed  on  the  instru- 
ment. The  general  object  of  an  acknowledgment  is  two- 
fold: fii-st.  to  comply  with  the  recordini.'-  acts,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  lawfully  recorded  :  secondly,  to  give  the 
instrument  such  authenticity  that  it  inav  be  put  in  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  withmit  further  proof  of  its  execution. 

Acknowledtniients  of  conveyances  of  real  estate  should 
correspond  in  form  with  the  retiuiremeiits  of  the  law  of  the 
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ff  as  before  =  9.8088  metres,  and  A  is  the  amount  which  a  col- 
umn of  the  liquid  one  metre  long  shortens  under  a  pressui-e 
equal  to  its  own  weight :  it  hence  is  necessary  to  detennine 
the  compressibility  of  the  liquid  in  order  to  employ  this 
foiTOiila,  as  the  velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  compressilnlitv.  The  velocitv  of  sound 
in  alcohol  at  20°  C.  is  4218  ft. ;  in  ether,  at  0°.  ;38bl ;  in  sea- 
water,  at  20°  C.  4768. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  s<)lids  can  be  calculated  by  this 
last  formula,  and  can  also  be  exi>erimentaUy  detenuined. 
Below  are  a  few  results : 

At  20^  C.   At  liiO-'.  At  20-  C.     At  1WI-. 

Gcilil ri,7I7        0,640  CopixT ll,t)6tj        10,802 

Ltad 4,0;50        3,y51  Iron l«,Si-2        1T,3S6 

T/tf  Intensity  of  Sound  vaiies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  sounding  body  from  the  ear:  it  is  also 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound- 
wave. 

Befli-ctkiii  of  Soiiiiil. — The  waves  of  sound  «'an  be  reflected 
like  the  waves  of  lislit.  and  obey  the  same  law.  the  angle  of 
incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Echoes 
are  due  to  reflected  sound-waves  reaching  the  ear.  The 
author  has  recently  contrived  a  new  method  by  which  tlie 
refiectiim  of  sound  can  be  studied,  and  the  relative  reflect- 
ing powers  of  different  substances  examined.  A  circular 
disk  with  open  and  closed  sei'toi-s.  or  with  sect<n-s  of  differ- 
ent materials,  is  made  to  revolve  rather  slowly  near  a  sound- 
ing reed,  in  .such  a  way  that  the  sound  is  from  time  to  time 
reinforced  bv  refleition.  The  result  is.  that  a  sound  re- 
sembling "the  beats"  is  produced,  these  alteniations  of 
souufl  and  comparative  silence  disappearing  when  the  disk 
is  made  complete,  or  when  its  alternate  sectoi-s  are  com- 
posed of  substances  having  the  same  power  of  reflection. 
The  same  apparatus  can  be  used  to  detennine  the  i-elative 
powers  of  different  bodies  for  the  traiismissi.in  of  sound. 
Echoes  are  cases  of  the  reflection  of  sound,  and  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  ver>^  long  tubes  in  conveying  sounds  to  a  great 
distance  is  due  to  the  same  property. 

*  Popn.  Ann..,  cxxxi.v..  s.  104.  Coiiiparc  also  the  experiments  of 
Ketriiaiilt  on  this  subject  (Co/dp.  Krnd.  t.  Ixvi.,  p.  -^OSH:  also  thos^. 
of  Kuiult  (Pocg.  Ann.^  cxxx.,  s.  33T> ;  ami  liuallv  those  of  Schneebeli 


State  where  the  land  Ls  situated,  though  that  law  sometimes 
permits  them  to  be  vahd  if  they  coufonn  to  the  law  of  the 
i>lact'  where  they  are  executed.  T.  \V.  Dwitinx. 

.\f'oKlte  [Lat.  .[i-iiiii'liiiii],  a  plant  of  the  genus  Aroni'- 
iu  II  and  the  order  Kauunculaceje.  There  are  man)-  species 
of  this  genus,  some  of  them  veiy  poisfjnous.  This  plant 
abounds  in  the  deadly  alkaloid  acouitine.  but  when  admin- 
istered ill  suitable  doses  is  useful  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
and  in  fevers. 

Ac'orus  Cal'aiiiiis,  a  medicinal  plant  of  the  oi-der 
Aracea?.  It  is  a  native  of  both  continents,  and  is  known  as 
"sweet  flag." 

Acoustics^  a-kow'stiks.  The  tenn  acoustics  is  derived 
from  the  Gr.  aKovirriKos.  from  okovw,  to  "hear" — "belong- 
ing to  the  sense  of- hearing.''  AcoiLsties  has  for  its  object 
the  study  of  the  nature,  the  production,  and  the  perception 
of  sound. 

Strictly  speaking,  sound  is  a  sensation  which  is  produced 
when  vibrations  of  a  certain  charactei'  are  excited  in  the 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  ear.  These  vibrations  are  gener- 
ated by  progressive  tremors  in  the  atmosphere,  called 
sound-waves,  tlu-  nature  of  which  is  explahied  in  the  larger 
editicm  of  Johnson's  Cyclop.euia,  article  .aioustics. 

Velofity  of  the  PioiHujation  of  the  Soioi't-Uaitx  hi  the  Ah:— 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
lieriments.  the  best  of  which  place  it  at  332  metres  per  sec- 
ond at  a  temperature  of  0°  Centigrade. 

Recently  several  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
by  which  the  velocity  of  sound  can  be  measured  when  the 
distance  travelled  over  is  only  a  few  feet :  so  that  it  is  now 
jiossible  to  make  this  experiment  in  a  small  apartment. 
With  apparatus  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Seebeck*  has  proved  that 
in  small  tubes  sound  travels  slower  than  in  the  open  air, 
partly,  as  it  would  seem,  owing  to  friction,  and  partly  to 
loss  of  heat  developed  by  the  sound-wave  itself  thrcVugh 
conduction  by  the  walls  of  the  tube.  He  has  also  shown 
that  in  ■■i/mid  tubes  the  velocity  is  less  in  the  case  of  deep 
notes  than  with  those  which  are  higher. 

Laplace's  fonnula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  and 
vapoi-s  is 

r  =  the  number  of  metres  travei'sed  by  the  sound-wave  in  ! 

a  second  of  tune:  r/ —  thu  accelerating  force  of  gi-avity  = 
9.808H  metres  :  //  =  the  height  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  liarom- 
eter  reduced  to  the  height  it  would  have  at  0°  C.  :  //  =  the 
specific  gra\ity  of  the  gas,  mercury  at  0°  bemg  taken  as 
unity  :  K  =  the  quotient  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  a 
constant  pressure,  divided  by  its  specific  heat  at  a  constant 
v<»lunie  =  1.42.  The  following  is  a  convenient  formula  for 
calculating  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  various  tempera- 
tures : 

v^SSi.  M  \  1+at- 

II  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  C  =  0.0036fio  :  /  =  the 
temperature  in  <legrees  (jf  the  Centigrade  scale  :  M  standing 
for  metres.  The  velocitv  of  sound  in  oxvgen  gas  at  0°  ('.  is 
1040  ft.  :  in  carbonic  acid.  8.58  ft.  ;  in  hydrogen.  4164  ft. 

In  1827.  Colladon  and  Sturm  deterinined  expeiimentally 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  fresh  water.  The  experiment  was 
made  on  Lake  Geneva,  and  it  was  found  to  be  4714  ft.  per, 
second  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  Laplace  has  also  given  a 
formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  liquids  : 


(Pogg.  Ann.,  cxi.xvi.,  s'.  ish) 
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Refraction  of  .S'O'///'/. —Sound- waves  can  be  refracted  or 
bent  out  of  their  course  by  denser  or  rarer  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  light  :  tlie  experimental  demonstra- 
tion is,  however,  somewhat  difficult. 

Souiul-Wuces  rendered  ri.s7'Wc.— Quite  recently  this  feat  lias 
been  accomplished  by  the  Ger.  physicist  Topler.  who  em- 
ployed the  snap  of  an  electric  spark  for  the  generation  of 
the  sound-wave,  and  then  illuminated  it  by  the  instanta- 
neous liglit  of  a  second  spark.  He  was  thus  not  only  able 
to  see  with  distinctnes.->  a  simple  sound-wave,  but  also  to 
observe  its  reflection,  refraction,  and  the  interference  of 
two  sound-waves.     (Po{/g.  Ann.,  c.xJixi.,  s.  180,  1867.) 

lajtection  of  Soiind-VVarex. — From  the  circumstance  that 
the  sound-waves  are  not  minute  relatively  to  the  obstacles 
they  encounter,  it  happens  that  they  manifest  this  property 
of  travelling  around  cornel's  i!i  a  high  degree.  The  corre- 
sponding experiments  with  light  reciiiire  some  care,  but  the 
inflection  of  sound-waves  is  something  that  we  with  difti- 
culty  e.scape  from,  obstacles  jilaced  in  their  path  casting  but 
httle  acoustic  shadow. 

Interferenm  of  Sound-  llV/ccv. — Sound-waves  can  readily  be 
caused  to  interfere  with  eaidi  othei- ;  thus,  when  by  any  of 
the  well  known  methods  the  rarefied  portion  of  a  sound- 
wave is  caused  to  coincide  with  the  condensed  portion  of  a 
second  wave,  silence  is  produced,  for  the  two  sets  of  mo- 
tions destroy  each  other. 

Length  of  Sound-  Wares. — The  pitch  of  the  note,  other 
things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wave  : 
long  waves  give  low  notes— .short  waves,  those  that  are 
high.  The  longest  waves,  in  the  air  of  a  temperature  0°  C. 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  sound, 
have  a  length  of  about  (3(3  ft.  Th<^  tone,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  is  imperfect,  and  in  <n'der  to  remove  this  de- 
fec^t  entirely  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  wave  to  about 
27^4  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  waves  are  reduced 
to  a  length  of  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  incli.  they  again 
become  inaudible;  to  have  a  useful  musical  effect  their 
length  must  be  increased  to  at)out  3.2  inches.  Instead  of 
speaking  of  the  Imijlh  of  the  sound-waves,  which  evidently 
must  vary  with  temperature,  it  is  more  cu.stomary  to  use 
the  number  of  ribralwnx  producing  a  given  sound  ;  thus,  as 
sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  UX)0  ft.  i)er  second  in  the  air 
at  0°  v..  it  follows  that  a  wave  (i(5  ft.  long  will  execute  in 
a  second  \f)V-<  vibrations,  and  one  which  is  27*/4  ft.  long, 
forty  vibrat!(rns,  etc.  We  give  below  a  table,  arranged  in 
octaves,  of  the  number  of  \il)rations  of  the  notes  used  in 
music  : 
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132       204 
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As  will  be  seen,  several  modes  of  notation  are  ein))loyed, 

the   last    being    the    French -that    preceding,    the    method 

proposed    by   Sondhaus   for  scientifii-    purposes.      In    large 

.organs  ('  with  1(5,U>  vibrations  is  reached,  the  effect  being 

imperfect ;   the  piano   reaches  a  with  3.")20  vibrations,    and 


sometimes  c  v^'ith  4224.  The  highest  note  employed  in  the 
orchestra  is  dj,  with  4752  vibrations  (piccolo  flute).  The 
practi(;al  range  in  music  is  from  4i)  to  4(iiiii  vil)rations,  em- 
bracing seven  octaves.  The  human  ear,  is.  however,  able 
to  reach  eleven  octaves  ;  that  is,  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
produced  by  vibrations  varying  from  16i^  up  to  38,000  in  a 
second. 

The  Form  of  a  Sound-Wiirf. — In  all  that  has  preceded,  and 
also  in  the  formulas  for  the  sound-wave,  w(^  have  assumed 
that  the  i)articles  of  air  swing  backward  and  forward,  obey- 
ing the  law  of  tlit^  pendulum  ;  and  this  is  true  for  pure,  sim- 
ple toues.  such  as  those  furnished  liy  tuning-forks.  The  ear 
is  so  constructed  as  to  he  alile  to  take  up  these  pendulum- 
like vibrations,  whicli  then  piodnce  appropriate  sensations 
in  tlie  brahi.  litit  it  is  not  capable  of  directly  taking  up  vibra- 
tions which  are  executed  according  to  laws  tliftereut  from 
tiiat  of  the  pendidum.  The  waves  furnished  by  mo.st  mu- 
sical instruments  are  not  normal  or  pendulum-like,  for 
their  proper  or  fundamental  notes  are  mixed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  other  higher  notes,  called  over-tones  or 
harinonicals  ;  and  it  is  their  presence  which  determines  the 
quality  of  the  souikI,  or  its  timbre  or  cliinfi-tint.  In  the  case 
of  tuning-forks  the  over-tones  are  absent ;  henc-e  tiie  hollow 
and  somewhat  poor  character  of  the  sounds  they  emit : 
with  closed  organ-pipes  they  are  scarcely  pi'esent  to  any 
extent,  though  more  so  with  open  pipes,  where  the  first 
aiul  second  over-tones  can  l)e  distinctly  recognized— (.  f.  the 
octave  and  the  twelfth.  In  reed-pipes  they  are  present  in 
great  al)undance  and  strength,  .so  as  quite  to  change  the 
character  of  the  fundamental  note:  the  same  is  true  of 
stringcil  instruments.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  over-tones 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  different  instiii- 
ments.  even  when  sounding  the  same  fundamental  not<'. 
and  finally  which,  as  we  shall  see.  enables  us  to  lecognize 
the  void's  of  different  peisons  under  similar  t'onditions. 

Cuuxc  of  irissdiuiiH;  III-  />;.sro/Y/. —Tills  peculiar  effect, 
which  sometimes  attends  the  reception  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  soundwaves.  li;is  recently  been  exphiined  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Ilelmholt/.,  whicli  have  thrown  a  rto<')d  of  light  on 
this  obscure  subject.  It  is  found  that  discord  is  due  to  the 
production  <if  beats  by  the  interfereiue  of  the  fmidainental 
toues  or  the  overtones.  whi<h  almost  always  accompany 
the  fun<laincntal  notes,  and.  iis  has  been  shown  by  calcula- 
tion, this  can  be  entirely  or  jiartially  avoidetl  oiily  by  the 


use  of  simple  ratios.  For  further  details  we  must  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  the  original  work  of  Hehnholtz  i,Die  Lehre 
von  den  Tonemj)fn(lunfien.  18(55;. 

Tlie  Voire. —'nw  huhian  vocal  organs  are  built  essentially 
on  the  plan  of  a  reed-pipe :  the  vocal  cords  correspond  to 
the  reed,  the  cavity  of  tlie  mouth  and  nose  to  the  pipe  of 
the  reed.  For  fuUer  explanation  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Acoitstics,  in  Johnson's  Univ.  Cyc. 

We  must  here  mention  the  remarkable  results  attauied  in 
the  last  century  by  Prof.  v.  Kempelen  in  Vienna  with  his 
sfieaking  machine,  which  more  recently  has  been  greatly 
jiertected  by  the  two  Fabers.  uncle  and  nephew.*  Some 
in<inths  ago  the  latter  exhiljited  in  Columbia  College  this 
wonderful  apparatus,  which  is  capable  Of  uttering  not  only 
syllables,  but  words  and  sentences,  with  a  certain  mechani- 
cal i)recision. 

T/ie  K(ir. — The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  certain  nerve-fibrils  in  the  interior  of  the  ear, 
and  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  sound-u'urex  in  tlw 
following  manner  :  These  waves  first  strike  upon  the  exter- 
nal ear,  and  possibly  are.  to  some  slight  extent,  concen- 
trated by  it ;  afterward  they  travel  along  the  tube  D  (.Fig.j, 


and  reach  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  at  C.  The 
motion  is  then  transmitted  Ijy  a  little  chain  of  bones  to  the 
imierear,  where  the  acoustic  nerve  terminates. 

().  X.  Koon. 
A't-re,  Ak'ka,  fir  St.  Jean  d'Acre  [Pha-nician  Accho. 
and  called  by  the  (ireeks  I^olema'is],  a.  city  and  seaport  of 
Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean.    It  has  been  tiie  scene  of  many 
famous  sieges  and  battles.     Pop.  about  8000. 

Ao'robat  |  Lat.  ^Icro/yn/es].  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
.Vnstralian  marsui)ials.  of  the  family  I'halangistidte,  and 
which  is  also  called  Flving  ;M(inse. 

Acro'leiii,  A«-ryl'lf-AI'del»yde,  an  intolerably  pun- 
gent body  ]>ro<lueed  liy  the  dehydration  of  glycerine.  It  is 
always  produced  when  neutral  fats  containing  glycerine  are 
subjected  to  (Icstructive  distillation,  and  is  the  chief  caust^ 
of  the  otfensi\c-ness  of  that  operation. 

Acrop'olls  [from  the  Gr.  dxpov,  a  "peak"  and  ttoAi?. 
"  city  "J.  the  n;ime  given  to  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  Grecian 
city,  usually  built  on  the  ])eak  or  top  of  a  hill. 

Ao'ta  Saneto'rum  ("Acts  of  the  Saints'"),  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  Chr.  saints  of  all  ages.  The  most  extensive 
collection  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Bollandists,  begun  in  1043  ;  in 
1875.  sixty-one  vols,  had  been  printed. 

Actae'bn  ['XKTaiuiv].  in  (ireek  mythology,  a  famous 
hunter  who  was  changed  into  a  .stag  and  killed  by  his  own 
hounds  because  he  had  seen  Diana  bathing. 

Ae'tian  CrauiCii^,  games  celebrated  at  Actiuni,  in  Greece, 
in  honor  of  Apollo.    They  were  restored  by  Augustus  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Anttmyat  Actiuni  (31  b.  c.K 
Actlii'la  [from  the  (Jr.  aKTu.  or  axr  if.  a  "ray"],  a  gemis 

or  sub-order  of 
radiated  marine 
animals,  of  the 
class  Zoophyta, 
and  order  Actiii- 
oida,  often  called 
sea-anemones. 
They  are  gener- 
ally attached  to 
rocks  or  shells, 
are  of  a  soft,  ge- 
latinous textuic. 
and  have  inuiier- 
ous  tenfacula.  by 
which  they  seize 
their  prey.  Some 
species  of  A.  are 
very  beautiful 
and  resemble 
flowers. 
A  c-'tinl$<iii 
I  from  the  (ir.  axru',  or  olkti^.  a  "ray"].  TIm'  effects  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  of  three  khids.  illumina- 
tion, warming,  and  chemical  change.  The  first  two  of 
these  are  obvious  enough,  and  are  always  perceived  wher- 
ever the  solar  rays  penetrate.  The  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced by  light  occur  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
are  not  obvious  to  common  observation.  Certain  salts  have 
very  long  been  known  to  nndei-go  decomposition  in  the  sun- 
light, or  even  in  the  diffuse  light  of  day:  and  among  thest' 
the  salts  of  silver  are  especially  remarkable.  Tothisproji- 
erty.  the  so  called  indelible  inks,  of  which  silver  nitrate  is 
the  basis,  owe  the  jiermanency  of  the  traces  left  by  them. 
The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  arc-  more  sensi- 
tive still. 

*  "Per  llecliaiiismiis  ikr  iiicnsphliclicii  Sprache  r.ebst  Besclireibung 
eiiier  Sprechundeii  Machuie  voiiWulffiaiif;  v.  KtmiioU'ti."  A'icMina,  1791. 


Actinia. 
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'I'lu'  actinio  properties  of  lisht  liave  formed  the  basis  of  an 
:irt  liaviiiy:  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  applieations. 

l-"ui-  |>;u-tieulai>;  in  reiraril  to  this,  see  Photography.) 

F.  A.  P.  Baknaisi). 
Aftliiom'eter  [from  the  (ir.  dxTir  a  ""  ray,"  and  nerpor, 
a  ••  measure '"1.  an  instrument  for  measuring:  the  aetinie  or 
i-liemieal  rays  of  liu'lit.  (See  Actinism.)  Several  methods  of 
doinir  tills  liave  been  i)roposed  :  thus,  a  sensitive  surface  of 
(hloi-ide  of  silver  is  found  to  darken,  when  exposed  to  tlie 
liirlit.  in  proportion  to  tlic  intensity  of  tlie  linlit  and  the  dii- 
lation  of  exposure;  ;ind  since  this  dark<'ninn'  is  produced 
entirely  by  the  actinic  rays,  the  deptli  of  tint  i)rodnced  by 
cxposuiv  for  a  few  (say  ti\  ei  nniuites  will  .«i\e  an  approxi- 
mate ide.i  of  the  inteusit.N'  of  the  actinism  present. 

F.  A,  P.  Baiinakd. 

Af'tloii  [from  the  Lat.  (kjo.  ar/iim,  to  "perform,"  to 
"move"!,  in  law,  means  a  proceeding;  before  a  court  of 
Justice  by  one  person  ajiainst  another  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  infringement  of  a  rifrht,  in  the  maimer  prescribed  by 
law.  This  definition  would  exclude  such  pioceedinjfs  as 
mandamus  and  prohibitimi.  The  word  is  not  projierly  aii- 
plied  to  courts  of  e(iuity,  but  the  corrcspondiiitr  piDceedins 
is  there  termed  a  suit.  Actions  are  distiiii:uishe<l  into  civil 
and  ciiiiiiiial.  Tlie  distinctions  between  actions  are  some- 
times subtle  and  perplexiun'.  Then^  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  this  country  to  modify  or  to  do  away  with  them,  and  to 
establish  a  siiinle  form  of  civilaetion,  enibraciuKproceediniis 
both  in  law  and  in  e((uity.  T.  \V.  DwiiiiiT. 

Af'lipiliK'ture  I  b;it.  (iriipinidn'rd.  from  (/'c/.v.  a  "  nee- 
dle." and  i)iiii'</o.  1)11  lie' til  III.  to  "  prick"  |,  or  Ai-iipiiiie- 
tiira'tiuii,  a  term  applied  to  the  surgical  oiieratioii  of 
inincturiiii;- a  di.seased  part  with  needles.  This  method  is 
extensively  used  iu  Japan  and  China  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases,  and  has  been  suece.ssfully  applied  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism. 

A'da,  >Iinn.     See  Ai>i"endix. 

Ada,  on  \{.  \X..  Hardin  co.,  ()..  "i  miles  W.  of  Crestline. 
It  has  H  coll.  and  N.  VV.  ().  Normal  School.     Pop.  1880.  1760. 

Adair'  iJohn).  an  Amer.  gen.,  b.  in  S.  C.  in  17'.")!).  He 
commanded  a  body  of  Keiituckians  at  the  battle  of  Xew 
Orleans  in  181.5:  was  irov.  of  Ky.  l.S20-^'4.  V.  S.  Senator 
ISO.MVi.  and  lep.  in  Consr.  1881-,38.    D.  May  l!i,  1S40. 

Ad'ain  |  Heb.  DIX.  '.  *'■  "man  "1,  the  first  man,  created, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  4004  b.  c.,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  chronology,  5411  n.  c . 

Ad'auiaiit  [Lat.  ail'diniit ;  (ir.  afioi/ixa?,  "that  cannot  be 
suhduetl  or  broken,"  from  a,  negative,  and  6a;u.dio,  to  "sub- 
due"], the  ancient  name  of  the  diamond,  is  also  used  to 
denote  any  substance  of  exti'aordinary  hardness. 

Ad'aiiiltes,  a  sect  said  to  lia\c  sin-ung  up  in  thi^  second 
century,  who  rejected  marriage,  and  appeared  in  publii^ 
naked.  This  name  was  also  assumed  b>- a  sect  of  fanatics 
who  aro.se  in  Bohemia  in  the  tifteenth  century  aiMl  advo- 
cated a  community  of  wives. 

Ad'ains  (Soutli  Atlamssta.),  on  li.  1!.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1880,  hmi. 

Adanijii,  on  K.  I}..  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y..  l.-)C  m.  VV.  X.  W, 
of  Albanv.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ilungerford  Collegiate  Inst. 
Pop-  IW),  135:^;  1880,  12.50. 

Adams  (Chakles  Fkancis),  LL.1)..I).  C.  L.,  son  of  John 
i^uincy  Adams,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  18, 1807';  grad.  at  Harvard  in 
1S2.5,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  In  1848 
he  was  iioininatiMl  fcji-the  oftictM)f  V.-l'.  by  the  "  Freesoilers," 
who  supported  Mr.  \aii  Biircii  foi'  the  presidency.  Having 
joined  the  Kep.  party,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Cong,  in 
18.58,  and  again  in  18()0.  In  the  spring  of  18t)I  he  was  aniioiiit- 
ed  minister  to  Eng..  the  dutii'S  of  which  position  \\(  n  dui 
ing  the  Amer.  civil  war,  very  arduous  and  critii  <il  Hi 
performed  these  duties  with  much  ability  and  priidi  i'(  e  and 
returned  home  in  IJ^tiS.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  oni  ot  the 
arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  claims.  Kditedthe  Lire  (imlWoi  k- 
ofjo/ui  ,b/<(///,v.— His  eldest  son,  .Ioiin  (^iincv  Adams  (b  IhJb 
graduated  at  Harvard,  studied  law,  and  was  the  i)i  ino(  latK 
candidate  for  governor  of  Mass.  in  181)7,  18()8.  and  1H7 1  -  His 
next  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  (b.  183.5),  giad  <it 
Harvard,  and  studied  law.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  1 1\  il  \\  ai 
he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment,  served  through  the  wai  and 
iu  1805  was  mustered  out  of  servit-e,  with  tlie  rank  ot  bu  \t  t 
brig.-gen.  He  has  since  givi'U  speci;d  attention  to  iail\\a\ 
affairs. — IIenrv  Bi:ooks  .Vdams,  brother  of  the  two  pit  (  edmg 
(b.  1H38I,  graduated  at  Harvard,  was  sec.  to  his  father  while 
r.  S.  minister  at  Loud.,  and  in  1870  became  <■(!.  of  the  North. 
Aiiif-rifini  Ri-r'uip  and  asst.  i>rof.  of  hist,  at  Harvard. 

Adaiii*!)  (Hann.mii,  b.  at  ^ledtield.  Mass..  in  17.55,  was  one 
of  the  first  Women  of  .Vnu'r.  to  engage  in  literarv  pursuits ; 
wrote  Enilciirixof  till-  ('liri.st'itiii  Ri-liifioii.     I).  Xf)v.  15,  1831. 

Adaiii!^  (John),  second  Pres.  of '  the  X.  S.,  b.  at  Brain- 
tree.  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1735,  O.  S.  ;  grad.  at  Harvard  17.5.5.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ill  ];.5S.  He  removed  to  Boston  in 
17CiS,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  tlu'  Brit. 
aggressions,  and  was  elected  to  the  general  court  in  1770. 
In  i;74  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Cong.,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  liy  capacity  and  elo(|ui'nce.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  i-ommittee  of  five  appointed  June  II. 
1770,  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence,  in  supiiort  of 
which  he  made  an  eloquent  speech  about  .luIy  2.  He  was 
the  chairiuau  of  the  board  of  war  ai>poiiitcd  i'u  June.  177ti. 
and  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  Fr.  in  1778 ;  in  17S0  went 
to  Loud,  as  commissioner  to  negotiati^  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  (Jr.  Brit.,  and  was  minister  at  Loud.  17S5-88."  In  178!)  h<^ 
was  elected  \ .-V .  of  the  P.  S..  and  re-elected  in  ir'.12.  In  KOO 
he  was  elected  Pres.,  but  iu  ISiH)  was  defeated  by  Jefferson. 
He  then  retired  to  tjuincy,  Mass..  where  he  giive  special 
attention  to  agriculture.  I),  at  (.^)iuney  July  4.  1820.  \_F)vm. 
ini'j.  lilt.  Ill  ./.\-i  J'liir.  I'ljr..  by  J.  Tuo.m.vs,  LL.l).] 

AdaiiiN  (John),  LL.I)..  eminent  as  a  classical  teacher,  b, 
ill  <'anterbnry.  Conn.,  1772,  and  gr.id.  at  Yale  Coll.  17!).5. 
After  jiresiding  oxer  Plainfield  Acad,  and  Baeoii  .Vcad.  in 
•  'olehestcr.  Conn.,  he  was  iiriii.  of  Phillips  .\cad..  Aiidover, 
Mass.,  May,  1810;  resigned  that  position  after  great  success 


in  18:«.  and  d.  lS(i3.    Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham  ami  many  other 
distinguished  scholars  and  philanthropists  were  among  his 
pupils  at  .\n(lover. 
Adaiiiiii  (John  (Ji-incy),  sixth   Pres.  of  the  V.  S.,  b.  at 

Braintrcc.  Mass..  July  11,  irt)7,  ln'ing  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Adams.  From  1778  to  17K5  lu^  studied  in  Kurope.  then  return- 
ing to  America  grad.  at  Harvard  in  17S8;  studied  law.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1701.  He  was  appointed  minister 
to  Hoi.  in  17'.I4,  and  to  Prus.  in  1T;)7',  being  recalled  in  ISdi. 
wlieii  the  Federal  party  lost  iiower.  In  1803  he  was  elected 
r.  S.  Senator,  as  a  Federalist,  but  graduall,\-  went  over  to  the 
otherside,  supporting  the  general  policy  of  Jefferson.  In  IHOll 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Bus.:  was  in  LSI  4  one  of  the  corns, 
to  negotiate  for  jieace  with  (ir.  Brit.,  and  in  1815  was  ap- 
pointed niinisterat  l;ond.  I'lion  the  acci'ssion  of  Monroe  to 
the  iiresideiicy  he  became  sec.  of  state,  retaining  the  posi- 
tion during  .Monroe's  two  terms.  At  the  election  of  1824 
there  wei-e  four  caiidid;ites  for  the  presidency— Adams.  Jack- 
son, Crawford,  and  Clay— all  Democrats.  Jackson  received 
the  largest  electoral  \<)te,  but  no  one  having  a  majority  of 
the  whole,  the  choice  dcxolved  upon  the  House  of  Kejis.. 
voting  by  States,  and  .\dains  was  elected.  He  was  candi- 
date for  re-election  in  1S28.  but  was  defeated  liy  Jackson. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  as  rep.  in  Cong,  fi'om  Slass..  and 
was  n'-electe(l  to  each  successive  Cong,  during  the  remain- 
ing seventeen  ye;irs  of  his  life.  In  Cong,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  close  attt'iition  to  legislative  business,  persisteiir 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  petition,  and  resolute  o]iposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  was  struck  bv  paralvsis 
Feb.  21.  1848,  while  in  his  seat  in  the  House.  D.  in  Washing- 
ton Feb.  23,  1S48.  From  oiif/.  art.  in  J.'k  Univ.  Cw.,  tjii  J. 
Thomas.  LL.D.I 

AdaiiiK  (Xeiikmiah),  I).  U.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  10. 
1800;  grad.  at  Harvard  and  And(jver ;  was  pastor  at  Cam- 
bridge 1820-34.  and  of  the  E.ssex  street  church,  Boston,  18.34- 
70.  He  luib.  ■Siiiitli.<tiile  Vii  in  of  Sluririj.  and  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  scholarship  ;iiid  i)iilpit  elotpienc'c.  1).  Oct.  (i.  1s7,S. 
Adaiii^i  (Samtei,),  an  American  patriot,  b.  iu  Boston  Sejit. 
27,  1722.  being  a  cousin  of  .John  Adams.  He  gra(L  at  Har- 
vard in  1740.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures 
which  prect'ded  the  Bevolution  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Continental  Cong.,  and  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  ;  was 
gov.  of  Mass.  1704  07,  and  held  other  State  offices.  D.  Oct.  2, 
1803. 

AdaiiiN  iWii.i.iAM),  I),  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
Jan.  25.  isoi' :  grad.  at  Vale  in  1827,  and  Andover  in  If- ,30 ;  was 
pastor  of  the  CtMitral  Presb.  eh..  New  York,  1834-.53.  and  of 
tlie  Madison  Sipuue  Pre.sb.  eh.  after  18.53;  in  1873  became 
pres.  of  the  riiion  Theo.  .Sem.  He  was  prominent  in  his  de- 
nomiiuition.  and  wrote  Con ri-n<af ions  uf  Jcdii.f  C/irifit  with 
lli'linxiiitiitin   M.ii.     D.  Aug.  31.  1880. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  nit.  in  Ceylon,  70tX)  ft.  high,  consid- 
ered by  the  Buddhists  the  sacred  centre  of  the  world.  Up- 
on the  summit  are  marks  •ittirnied  to  be  the  footprints  of 
Buddha,  the  last  traces  of  him  upon  eaftli.  The  mountain 
is  also  held  sacred  by  the  iSIohammedans,  who  affirm  that 
Adam  abodi-  here  for  many  centuries  after  his  expidsion 
from  Paradisic 

AdaiiNoii  (Michel'),  a  Fr.  naturalist  of  Scot,  descent,  b. 
at  Aix  ill  1727.     At  the  age  of  21  he  set  out  to  tiie  Fr.  col- 
ony of  Senegal,  where  he  remained  5  years,  making  valuable 
collections  of  jilauts  and  animals.  aii<l  wrote  Naliirul  HMon/ 
of  SiiiKidt  and   Tin-  Finnilii.t  of  I'lantK.     D.  Aug.  3,  1800. 
AdaiD.^o'iiia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Sterculiacea',   named    in 
-     honor    of    ^I.     Adanson. 
The    I    il}>i>l(i'ta,  or  bao- 
bib     lound    in    tropical 
\li     Is  one  of  the  largest 
111  (  s    111    the    world.      It 
^  not  glow  very  high, 
lilt     Its    trunk    is"  often 
mou   than  twenty  feet  in 
di.inu  ter. 

\'dai*,  the  name  of 
till  sixth  month  in  the 
(i\il  \ear  of  the  Jews, 
wliii  II  included  part  of 
Itb    iiid  :Mar. 

Ad'dax,  the  O'/i/.r  (or 
Ad'il(i.r)  iiii.'-oindciila'tii.'i.  a 
large  antelope  found  in  X".  or  N.  Centi-al  Afr.,  with  horns 
three  to  four  ft.  long,  twisted 
into  a  spi!-al.  having  two  turns 
and  a  half,  color  milk-white, 
but  with  a  black  patch  of 
hair  on  tiie  forehead,  and  a 
dark  brown  mane. 

.Vd'der,  a  common  name 
of  the  viiier,  also  popularly 
applied  to  several  non-venoin- 
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•  an  early  part  in  political  dis- 

cussion, and  gaining  the  favor  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  from  wlioni,  m  KiOO,  he  obtained  a  travelling  penison, 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  some  time  upon  the  continent. 
.\fter  17iU  he  held  in  succession  several  imblic  otiices.  among 
which  were  nieinber  of  I'aii,  and  nominal  sec.  to  the  lord-It. 
of  Ire.  He  wrote  iioems.  an  opera,  a  tragedy,  and  books  of 
tr.ivel.  but  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon  the  .s/tufufor.  a  literary 
periodical  begun  in  1711  and  iliseontinued  in  1714.  This  work 
contained  about  V^io  essavs,  of  which  274  were  written  bv 
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Addison,  and  liave  jirUiad  tor  liiiii  tlii'  lepiitation  of  beins 
tile  foremost  essayist  in  our  lanjcuas^'.  U-  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington.  June  17.  IVm.    \Fi-om  oruj.  art.  in  J.'.-\  I'nir.  C'l/c] 

A  del,  Iowa.     Sec  Aitenuix. 

Adel'phia  [i.  t.  •"Ijrotlierhood  ;"'  from  the  Gr.  aSeAc^os, 
a  ■■  brother  "J,  a  collection  of  the  stamens  of 
a  flower  into  a.  bundle.  Li)nia^us  employed 
tliis  term  for  tliose  ])lants  in  wliicli  the 
stamens,  insteatl  of  i;n)wiiit;-  singly,  coml)ine 
into  one  or  more  parcels  or  brotlierhoods ; 
thus,  Monadelpliia  sif>niHed  stamens  all  con- 
nected into  one  parcel ;  Diadelphia,  into  two 
jiarcels,  and  so  on. 

Adeluu»°  (JoH,\NN  t'HitisTopH),  a  Ger. 
])hilolosist,  b.  in  Pomerania  Auk.  8,  1732; 
studied  at  Halle,  then  took  up  his  re.sidence 
at  Leipsic.  His  jnincipal  work  is  a  diet,  of 
the  Ger.  lanjj.  In  17!tl  lie  became  ducal  libra- 
rian at  Dre.sden,  where  he  projected  Millnhldd 
uive  an  account  of  all  the  known  lauKS.  of  tlie  earth,  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer  tianslated  into  each.  I),  at  Dresden  Sept. 
10.  ISOti.—Ilis  nephew.  Fkikuhkii  Auei.i  ng  (b.  17(58,  d.  184:i), 
was  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Alexander  I.  of  Rns. ; 
wrote  works  on  the  Sanscrit  lanfjuase,  and  aided  in  the 
ct)mi)letion  of  Mi/luUlitlen. 

A'deu«  an  important  seaport  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  captured  bv  (ir.  Brit,  in  1S39  :  N.  lat.  1-2°  40'  1.5"  :  E. 
Ion.  4.5°  10'.  Area,  70  sq.  m.,  C(miposed  of  a  rans'e  of  vol- 
canic hills  1000  to  1775  ft.  hif;h.  Land  barren :  climate 
healthy.  It  is  under  the  tn>\X.  of  Bombay  ;  is  stronirly  forti- 
ried,  is  the  (iibmltar  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  is  vabial)le  as  a 
coaliii};  and  supi)ly  depot  between  Europe  and  India.  It  lias 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  3.5,1(;.5,  including  ti'ooiis.  etc. 

Aden,  Oiilf  ol",  that  part  of  the  sea  lyinji'  between 
Arabia  and  Adel,  and  extendin;;  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  to  the  Indian  Dcean  ov  Arabian  Sea.  On  some 
mai)s  this  is  marked  as  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Lenffth,  about 
5(10  miles. 

Adiapli'ovltes  [Gr.  a6iai^opos,  '"  indifferent  "j.  a  name 
K'iven  to  Melanclithon,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in 
submitting,  in  things  indifferent,  to  an  imperial  eilict. 

Ad'ipoeere  [Lat-  adipoft' ra,  from  (ii/'tj)f<  (gen.  (id'iiiis). 
'"fat,"  and  ce'ra,  "wax "J,  a  substance  which  restilts.  xuidcr 
certain  conditions,  from  the  decomposition  of  animallxidies. 
and  resembles  spermaceti. 

Ad'lpoNe  [  Lat.  ud'ijio' .111.1,  from  ad'ep.i  (gen.  ad'ipif!), 
"faf'j.  Atliiiosc  tissue  is  an  animal  mem  l)rane  whiclr  con- 
tains the  fatty  matter,  and  jjresejiting  an  aggregation  of 
very  small  spherical  pouches  or  \esicles  lilieil  with  fat  or  oil. 
The  adipose  tin  of  the  salmoiiids  and  cat-fishes  is  a  fatty, 
pouch-like  tin  on  the  hinder  i)art  of  the  back. 

Adlroii'dae  Moiiiitaiiifii,  a  grouji  in  flic  X.  E.  part  of 
the  State  of  N.  V.  ^b)unt  Alarcy,  the  highest  peak,  is  the 
mo.st  elevated  ]ioint  in  tiie  State,  being  5370  ft.  al)ove  tlie 
sea.  Among  tlie  hills  art'  numerous  l;ikes,  which  abound  in 
fish.     The  region  is  a  favorite  smnmer  resort. 

Ad'jutaiit  [Lat.  adjii'/ioiti,  from  adjii'to,  to  "assist"], 
the  title  of  a  military  officer  who  assists  the  superior  officer 
of  an  army,  regiment,  etc. 

Adjutant  ( Cico'nia  ar'gala),  an  East  Indian  stork,  called 
also  argala.  about  five  feet  higli.  Itis  useful  as  a  scavenger, 
cleansing  the  streets,  etc. 

Adjutant-General,  the  princiiial  organ  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  publishing  orders.  The  same  organ 
of  the  commander  of  a  division,  brigade,  geographical  divi- 
sion, or  dept.  is  styled  assistant  adjutant-gen. 

Adier  (Felix).     See  Appendix. 

Ad'Ierberg(Vi,AniMiRrEonou()viT(Tii.('(HN7,  a  Tfus.  gen. 
and  minister  of  state,  li.  in  175)3,  served  in  the  caini>aigiis 
of  1812-14,  was  ma.ior-gen.  in  the  Turkish  campaign  <if  1S28, 
and  was  made  lieut.-gen.  in  1833.  Held  high  jxisitions  in  the 
civil  .service,  retii'ing.  on  account  of  old  age,  in  l.S(;(i.  One  of 
his  sons,  Nicholas,  was  made  gov.-gen.  of  Finland  in  1806. 

Ad'ler  Sal'vius  (Johax),  a  Swe.  diiilomatist.  b.  1590. 
He  was  sent  by  (iustavns  .\doliihiis  on  various  missions  of 
importance,  and  dining  the  Thiity  Years"  war  he  enjoyeil 
the  fullest  confidence  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  (^•liancellor, 
Oxenstiern.     D.  16.52. 

Adnie'tus,  [Gr.  'A^/oovtos],  son  of  Plieres,  the  mythical 
founderand  first  kingof  PheraeinThessaly.  ThegodApollo 
Iirocured  from  the  Fates  a  grant  that  Adihetus  might  be  ex- 
empt from  death  if  his  father,  mother,  or  wife  should  die  for 
him.  The  story  of  Alcestis  and  her  devotion,  deatli,  and 
restoration  to  life  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated tragedies  of  Euiijiides. 

Adnilnlstra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "for,"  and  inln'- 
i.stro,  iii'ui'ixtra'linii.  to  "be  a  servant"].  This  word  literally 
signifies  "management"  or  the  conduct  of  liusiness.  It  is 
often  used  to  indicate  the  action  of  the  executive  dept.  of 
govt.,  as  distinguished  from  the  legislative  and  judii'ial.  It 
sometimes  is  employed  with  reference  to  trust  funds,  but 
its  technical  meaning  is  the  management  or  disi)osition.  ac- 
cording to  law.  of  the  iiersonal  estate  of  an  intestate  or  of  a 
testator  having  no  executor. 

When  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  but  there  is  no  (>xecutor, 
the  person  to  whom  administration  is  gi'anted  is  ti'rmed 
an  administrator  "with  the  will  aiinexed  "  (c^w  t(.if<iiini(l<> 
untie.vd).  In  this  case  tlK^  will  is  to  guide  the  administrator 
in  his  duties.  Should  an  administi-ator  die  before  his  duties 
are  fulfilled,  another  is  ni)iioinle(l  to  ]ierforin  the  residue  of 
his  functions,  called  "adniinislrator '/c //'////.>•• //c;/(." 

Letters  of  adminjstrati(^n  conf'erno  power  to  bringaetions 
in  foreign  states.  Where  there  are  assets  in  another  state 
or  country,  a  subordinate  or  ancillary  admiiiistriitor  is  ap- 
pointed, who  acts  luider  the  direction  of  the  foreign  couit, 
and  remits  according  to  its  order  any  funds  which  he  may 
receive  to  the  principal  administrator".  T.  W.  Dwiout. 

Administrator.     See  Administuation. 

Ad'niiralty  [from  the  word  adnnrul'\,  the  tribunal 
which  has  cognizance  of  maritime  causes.     This  court  was 


established  in  Eng.  about  tlie  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  was 
at  first  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  or  his  deputy.  At 
present,  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  thei-e  exercised  by  the 
judge  <if  tlie  adnnralty.  who  holds  an  instance  or  aprize 
court  liy  se|iarate  connnissions  :  the  former  lieing  the  ordi- 
nary admiralty  court,  and  the  latter  lieinga  sjiecial  tribunal 
instituted  in  time  of  war  to  take  cognizanc-e  of  matters  per- 
taining to  prizes.  In  the  I'.  S.  exclusive  admiralty  juris- 
diction is  by  the  c-onst.  delegated  to  the  Federal  courts. 
It  is  now  liekl  in  this  country  that  this  jurisdiction  em- 
braces not  only  cases  occurring  on  tide-waters,  but  on 
na\igable  streams  above  tide-water,  incliuiing  the  gi-eat 
lakes.  Xo  distinction  is  taken  here  between  the  instance 
and  the  lu'ize  court.  The  U.  S.  dist.  courts  hear  admiralty 
causes  in  the  first  instance. 

.\dmiialty  jurisdiction  is  either  civil  or  criminal.  Its  civil 
jurisdiction  embraces  lases  of  maiitime  contracts  (such  as 
affreightment,  rejiairs  of  ships,  bottomry  bonds,  pilotage. 
seamen's  wages,  and  salvage),  general  average,  collisions, 
and  niaritiine  trespasses  in  general. 

Adiiiiis'sions,  in  the  law  of  evidence,  are  acknowledg- 
menls  l)\-  a  iieison  of  the  existence  of  certahi  facts.  When 
they  relate  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  they  are  admissible  in 
evidence  against  the  party  making  them.  They  may  be 
m;ide  either  by  a  jiarty  to  an  action  or  by  some  one  identi- 
fied with  him.  as  by  a  jiartner.  The  admissions  of  an  agent 
W'ill  affect  his  principal.  Those  made  by  a  predecessor  in 
interest  will  affect  his  successor.  Tlius,  the  admissii  ms  of  an 
ancestor  will  charge  an  heir.  In  form,  an  admission  may  be 
either  direct  or  implied  from  conduct,  or  in  some  instances 
even  from  silence.  The  effect  of  an  admission  is  usually 
only  to  raise  a  iiresumjition  against  the  party,  which  he  may 
rebut ;  but  some  admissions  amount  to  e.stoppels  and  cannot 
be  contradicted.     (See  Estoppel.) 

Ado'be,  the  name  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which  iKnise^s 
are  built  in  Mex.,  Aii.,  C'al.,  and  C.  Amer. 

Ad'onai  [an  ancient  plural  of  Heb.  T'lX,  "Lord,"  with 

suffix  denoting  a  pronoun  of  the  first  perscni ;  compare  Fr. 
/)i.oii.sk'in-\.  a  term  apiilied  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures  to  (iod. 
Owing  to  the  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  fcn'the  most  sacred 
name  of  the  Deity.  Jehovah  (or 'i'aliveh)  was  not  pronounced 
in  reading  the  Scriptures  :  but  Adonai  was  read  hi.stead  of  it 
wherever  it  occurred.  M'hen  the  Hebrew  text  came  to  be 
vocalized,  the  proper  pointing  of  Adonai,  'jnx,  was  given 

to  nirr  C?  JeliovalO,  so  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
latter  name  has  been  lost.     (See  Jehovah.) 

Ado'nis  [(ir. 'AStoi'is],  a  youth  celebrated  in  ancient 
poetic  legends  as  a  model  of  youthful  beauty  and  a  favorite 
of  Venus.  Was  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  An  annual  festival 
was  held  in  honor  of  him. 

Adop'tian  Con'troversy,  Tlie,  originated  in  S]). 
near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Some  Sp.  divines  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  that  Ghr.  was  by  nature  and  genera- 
tion the  Son  of  God  only  as  regards  his  divine  nature,  but  as 
to  his  human  nature  he  was  merely  the  Son  of  God  by  adop- 
tion. Those  who  espoused  these  views  were  called  Adoption- 
ists  (Lat.  Ai/oj)tkt/ii).    The  doctrine  was  a  liert>sy  in  794. 

Adop'tlon  [from  the  Lat.  <td,  "to,"  "for,"  and  op/io,  a 
"choice  "],  in  law.  is  the  taking  a  child  of  other  parents  as 
one's  own.  This  practice  was  recognized  by  the  civil  law, 
and  is  found  in  countries  and  states  where  that  law  and  its 
modifit'ations  still  iirevail.  In  some  other  states  the  matter 
is  regulateil  by  statute.  The  parents,  guardians,  next  of  kin, 
or  otlier  legal  representative  of  the  child,  must  in  general 
give  consent  after  notification  of  the  intent  to  adopt.  Adop- 
tion is  usually  authorized  by  a  probate  court  or  other  estab- 
li.shed  authority  after  due  notice. 

Adras'tU!^  [Cv.'XSpaaTos],  a  king  f>f  Argos  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Theseus,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Polynices. 
He  connnanded  the  famous  exi>edition  called  the  war  of  tlie 
"  Seven  against  Thebes,"  to  restore  Polynices  to  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  This  entei-prise,  which  was  not  successful,  was 
a  favorite  theme  of  ancient  epic  and  tragic  poets. 

A'drlan,city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lena  wee  co.,  Mich., 
is  intersected  by  the  S.  branch  of  the  river  Raisin.  Adrian 
Coll..  a  Meth.  inst.,  is  located  here.  Pop.  1880,  7849  ;  1884,  93.50. 

Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome.    See  Hadrian. 

Adrian  [Lat.  Adri'(u/i/.i]  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was 
elected  pope  in  772.  His  d(miinions  were  invaded  by  tlu^ 
king  of  the  Longobards.  against  whom  Adrian  was  defended 
by  ("harlemagne.    D.  795. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  BkeakspearX  the  only  English- 
man who  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  pope,  was  b.  near  St. 
Albans.  He  became  c'ardinal-bishop  of  Albano  in  1140,  and 
Avas  cliosen  )ioi)e  in  11.54.     1).  11.59. 

Adrian  VI.,  ;i  native  of  I'trecht,  and  a  jiieceptor  of  the 
emii.  (  harles  \',.  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  1.522.     D.  1.523. 

Adriano'ple  laneiently  Iliidndiiiii^oHi :  Turk.  Edn-Nt//]. 
a  city  of  European  Tur.,  on  the  river  .\laritza  (the  ancient 
llebrus),  130  miles  W.  X.  \\'.  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  emp.  Hadiian,  who  founded  a 
citv  here.  It  was  the  capital  of  tiie  Ottoman  empire  from 
1301  until  14.53.     Poji.  in  1879.  02.000. 

Adriat'le  Sea  |Lat.  Ma'/r  vb//7a/'?(v^w/],  a  portion  of  thi! 
]\Ie(liteiranean,  lying  between  Italy  and  Albania.  It  is  about 
.5(KI  111.  long  from  \.  W.  to  S.  E..  and  has  a  mean  width  of 
about  100  miles.  The  X.  W.  j)art  of  it  is  (•alle<l  the  (iulf  of 
Venice,  and  ;;t  the  S.  E.  end  it  is  coimected  by  the  Strait  of 
Otranto  with  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Adul'tery,  illict  sexual  intercourse  between  a  married 
lierson  and  one  of  the  oi)posite  sex,  whether  married  or 
single.  .\t  common  law  this  act  is  not  treated  as  a  crime, 
but  a  civil  action  for  damages  may  be  bi-ought  by  a  liusband 
against  one  who  has  committed  adultery  with  his  wife. 
This  is  called  an  action  "for  criminal  c'onver.sation.''  Asa 
general  rule  also,  adultery  is  the  chief  ground  for  which  a 
total  divorce  is  granted.  In  several  States  of  this  counti-y, 
this  act  is  declared  a  crime  by  statute. 

Advancement  [Old  Fr.],  in  law,  is  a  iirtnision  of  money 
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.u-.'tlit'rproiHMty.  m-.nU-  l>va  paivnt  for  a  cliil*!!!!  advarneor 
anticipation  of  the  fstatt-  ordistrilnitive  sliare  to  which  such 
.hilil  would  be  cntitietl  on  tlie  parents  death.  An  advance- 
ment differs  from  a  deht  in  that  the  latter  can  be  recovered 
i>y  action,  while  the  former  can  only  be  deducted  from  a 
ilistributive  share.  In  this  country  the  subject  is  often  gov- 
erned bv  statute,  sometimes  establishing  distinct  rules  for 
real  and"  personal  estate.  The  word  "advancement  "  is  also 
usetl  in  the  law  of  trusts  to  indicate  that  a  VHirchase  of  lanci 
made  in  the  name  of  a  wife  or  child  or  other  person  as  to 
whom  the  purchaser  stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent  shall 
actually  belonir  to  such  person,  and  shall  not.  by  the  fiction 
of  a  ivsultiiiir  trust,  revert  beneficially  to  the  purchaser. 

T.   \V.  DWIGHT. 

Ad'veiitititK,  a  body  of  Christians  found  chiefly  in  the 
r.  s..  whose  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  belief  in  the 
speedy  advent  or  second  comint;  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghiist. 
At  present  they  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  period  of  the  second 
advent,  but  live  in  expectation  of  that  event.  They  gener- 
ally practice  adult  immei-sion.  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a 
chausre  of  heart  and  a  jrodly  life,  in  tlie  ultimate  annihilation 
of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  sleep  of  the  dead  until  the  final 
judgment. 

Adverse   Possession.     See  Disseizin". 

Ad'vocate  [from  the  Lat.  a</.  "to."'  and  ro<v),  rocatum. 
to  "call  "J,  a  word  which  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil-law 
courts  corresponds  to  counsellor  or  counsel  in  common-law 
courts.  In  a  popular  sense,  the  word  denotes  a  defender  or 
protector  generally,  especially  one  who  pleads  for  his  client 
in  open  court. 

Advocate,  Lord,  is  in  Scotland  the  title  of  the  public 
jirosecutor  of  criminals  and  the  senior  counsel  for  the 
crown  in  civil  causes. 

Advocate  of  the  Cliurcli  [Lat.  ndrocaiug  eccleahf].  in 
the  >liddle  Ages  one,  tisually  a  noble,  who  assumed  the 
protection  of  a  bishop's  see.  a  monasten'.  or  a  particular 
eh.  Sometimes  the  office  was  hereditary,  when  it  appears 
to  have  implied  the  duty  of  defending  the  Church's  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  Dftener.  perhaps,  it  was  held  by  an  (ulro- 
r/'i/ii-s  ca>/s(i!-)titi.  a  person  appointed  by  a  prince  to  defend 
the  Ch.  temporalities  in  secular  courts  f>f  law. 

Advoca'tus  Ulab'oli  (the  "devil's  advocate"),  a 
l)hrase  applied  in  the  R.  (.'ath.  Ch.  to  a  person  whose  business 
is  to  magnify  the  faults  or  detract  from  the  merit  of  those 
who  are  proposed  to  be  cantmized  as  saints.  He  is  opposed 
liy  an  ai/rocadix  iJei.  or  "God's  advocate." 

Adj'tuni,  ad'i-tum  [Gr.  a&vTov,  "inaccessible"],  the  inner- 
most shrine  of  a  temple  or  sacred  building,  accessible  only 
to  those  duly  initiated.  The  adytum  was  the  place  where 
the  deity  woi-shipped  was  believed  to  lie  specially  present. 

.^'dlle  [Lat.  tt:<li'l'f<.  from  a'des.  a  "temple"  or  "build- 
ing"], a  Roman  magistrate  who  superintended  the  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  the  public  games  anil  si)ectacles, 
and  perfoiTued  various  other  duties. 

JEge'au  Sea  [Lat.  .£V/,t';///t  Ma're  ;  Gr.  \iyalof  n-eAavo?. 
perhaps  from  ai-yt?.  a  "stiuall,"]  or  Grecian  Arcliipel'- 
ago^  the  name  given  hy  the  ancients  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  Asia  Minor  and  (ireece.  Its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  40<_1  miles,  and  breadtli  about  0X). 

JEsi'aa.  [Gr.  Al-yn-a].  Egiiia,  or  £ugia,  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  Gulf  t>f 
.Egina  (Saron'im-s  Si'- 
„>/■■<).  16  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Athens.  It  is  8  m.  long, 
and  nearly  the  same  in 
width.  The  western 
lialf  is  a  fertile  plain ; 
the  remainder  i*!  diver- 
sified by  mts..  hills,  and 
valleys,  which  ])roduce 
alnmnds,  wine,  olive  oil, 
etc.  This  island  is  cele- 
brated for  its  architeet- 
m-al  remains.  Pop.'JOCHl. 

jEgi'ra  [Gr.  Aiyeipa], 
one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  the  ancient  Achaean 
confederation  in  Gr.  It 
was  chiefly  famous  for 
its  temples  of  Zeus. 
Apijllo.  Artemis,  and 
Aphrf>dite. 

^'giuni   [Gr.  Aiyioi';  now  Toi<tifza].  a  citv  of  ancieir 
•  ireece,  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League,  and  "after  373  w;i- 
the  chief  city  in  that  confederation,  of  which  it  was  lung  t! 
capital.    The  modem  town  is  a  place  of  some  impoi-tani  • 
On  Aug.  23,  1817,  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  which  <l. 
stroyed  two  thirds  of  the  houses.    Pop.  in  1879,  5311. 

^^gospot'anii  [(ir.  Aiybs  Troranot].  a  small  river  and  a 
town  in  the  Thracian  Chei-sonese.  where  the  Spartan  Lv- 
sander  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  -JO.")  b.  c.  This  \ictory 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

.Bgj-p'tus  [Gr.  AiyuTTTo?].  a  son  of  Belus  and  a  brother  of 
Banaus.  became  king  of  Ar..  and  comjuered  the  country 
which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Egyiit.  According  t<> 
a  legend,  he  had  fifty  sons,  who  were  murdered  (except 
one)  by  the  daughtei-s  of  Banaus. 

^lia'nus  (CL.^rDiisi.  b.  at  Pra?neste :  lived  in  Rome: 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  wrote  several  works 
in  (ir.  :  Vaiia  Historiu,  Dt  Xahira  AninHi/hnn,  and  some 
Ephlotiv  still  extant. 

.Xne'as  [Gr.  Aiceias].  the  hero  of  Virgil's  .Enriil.  was. 
according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  Anchises  and  the  goddess 
Venus.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  defendei-s  of  Trov 
against  the  Gr.  According  to  Virgil,  he.  after  many  advent- 
ures and  disasters,  settled  in  It.,  and  married  Lavinia.  the 
daughter  of  King  Latinus.  The  origin  of  the  Roman  state 
is  traditionally  ascribed  to  him  and  his  heii-s.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  .-Ennd  of  Virgil. 

iEolIa  [Gr.  .XioAia].  cr  ^E'olis  [(Jr.  .\10A19].  a  region  of 
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Asia  Minor,  so  called  from  the  -Kolians.  who  settled  there 
and  founded  several  cities  on  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
which  formed  a  confederation  called  the  ^liolian  League. 

.£o'lians  [so  named  from  .E'oh"--.  a  son  of  Hellen].  one 
of  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  ancient  Gr.  They  were  the 
dominant  race  of  Thes.^aly  and  Bneotia.  The  ^Eolic  dialect 
was  harsh,  and  approached  the  character  of  the  Boric.  It 
presei-ved  the  digamina  for  a  long  time. 

jE'oIiis  [Gr.  .\ioAosj.  in  (ireek  m.tthology.  the  god  who 
controlled  the  winds  and  reigned  in  the  ^Eoiiau  Islands. 

iEra'riaiis  [Lat.  (vro'ni],  a  class  of  inhabs.  of  ancient 
Rome  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  tribes  or  centuries, 
and  who  liad  no  ci%'ic  rights  except  the  protectif)n  of  the 
state.  Any  citizen  might  be  degraded  to  this  position  by 
the  censors.  They  paid  a  heavy  tax,  and  were  not  liable  to 
military  <luty. 

iEra'rium,  the  public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Satuni 
at  Rome,  in  which  money  and  the  public  accounts  and  ar- 
chives were  ke))t. 

A'erated  Bread  [from  the  Lat.  aet:  "air''],  an  xmfer- 
mentcd  bread,  the  higredients  of  which  are  wheat  flour. 
salt.  carl)o!iic  acid,  and  water.  The  carbonic  acid  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  flour  and  water  in  air-tight  vessels  by 
means  of  maclnnery  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose,  so 
that  it  is  as  light  as  the  best  femtented  bread.    See  Bke.\d. 

Aerated  Waters  are  extensively  used  to  allay  thirst 
in  feverish  conditions.  The  most  common  is  cdtbonic  acid 
iraUr,  incorrectly  called  soda  water,  for  it  seldom  contains 
soda.  It  is  made  by  placing  chalk  or  marble  in  a  vessel 
with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  latter  is  aftei-ward  forced 
into  water  under  pressure,  so  that  the  water  dissolves  ab<  >ut 
five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  It  fomis  a  brisk, 
sparkling  liquid,  with  a  pungent  but  pleasant  taste.  The 
fii-st  soda  fountain  in  Amer.  was  put  up  by  Prof.  B.  Silli- 
man.  Sr..  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Leaden  reservoirs  for  aer- 
ated water  are  dangerous.  When  copper  lined  with  silver 
or  tin  is  used,  .safety  requires  the  lining  renewed  at  least 
<mce  in  two  yeai-s.  Carbonic  acid  water  is.  when  iced,  a 
most  refreshing  drink  in  sea-sickness  and  in  many  cases  of 
disease.  The  effervescing  draughts  called  .•<0(/(t  pouilers  and 
seic/H/z  jxnri/erii  are  other  forms  of  aerated  bevei-ages.  In 
the  fonner.  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  taitaric  acid  are  ad<led 
to  water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  i-efreshing  draught  instantane- 
ously prepared.  ScUHifz  jxni-ders  contain  tartrate  of  soda 
and  p(»tassa  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  other:  and  when  both  are  added  to  water, 
effei'vescence  ensues,  and  the  liquid  is  then  taken.  A  more 
agreeable  and  useful  purgfitire  aerated  water  is  the  effer- 
vescing .solution  f)f  citrate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  the  invention  of  an  Amer.  pharmacist.  Aerated 
watei-s  are  also  produced  naturally.  Water,  as  it  comes 
from  a  spring,  tastes  differently  from  the  same  water  after 
being  boiled:  and  tliis  is  due  to  the  unboiled  water's  con- 
taining the  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — espe- 
cially the  latter— dissolved  in  it.  Rain  water  has  a  mawkish 
taste,  chiefly  because  of  the  impurities  dissolved  in  it :  but 
when  that  rain  water  trickles  down  through  the  earth,  it  is 
filtered  and  purified,  and  absorbs  more  or  less  air  and  gas. 
When  it  is  dashed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  rock,  it  becomes 
still  more  thoroughly  aerated.  Many  spring  waters  are 
aerated  in  a  peculiar  way.  which  confers  upon  them  imjior- 
tant  medicinal  properties  ;  these  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Mixerai.  Waters.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ae'rial  I»erspec'tive,  in  painting,  is  the  art  of  giving 
due  gradation  to  the  strength  of  light  and  shade  and  the 
colors  of  objects,  according  to  their  distances. 

Aerodynamics,  a'er-o-di-nam'iks  [Lat.  aewdinam'tca. 

from  the  Gr.  d>)p,  "  air."  and  Sut-afii?.  "  power  "].  the  dyiiamics 

of  the  air.  and  of  gaseous  bodies  generally  :  the  phenomena 

exhibited  by  gaseous  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion 

under  the  action  of  forces. 

A'erolites.    See  Meteorite,  by  Prof.  -T.  L.  Smith.  LL.B. 

__^_^.  -- — ^  eronaiitlcs, 

'^^"'■*-~- -■— *^  -  a'er-o-n  a  wt'iks 

[from  the  Gr.  a>jp, 
"air."  and  i-avTij?. 
a  "sailor"].  The 
credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  bal- 
loon (1783)  is  con- 
ceded to  Stephen 
and  Joseph  Mont- 
u'olfier,  sons  of  a 
I'aper  -  maker  at 
Aunonay.  near  Ly- 
'  'Hs.  Fr.  :  but  the 
)  irinciples  on  which 
a  balloon  could  be 
constructed  were 
already  pretty  gen- 
erally known  to 
scientific  men. 

The  Montgolfier 
balloon,  by  whicli. 
June  .").  17S'3.  the  fii-st  public  ascent  was  made,  was  a  spher- 
ical bag  consisting  of  jiieces  of  linen,  merely  buttoned  to- 
gether, suspended  from  cross  poles  :  two  men  kindletl  a  fire 
under  it.  and  kept  feeding  the  flames  with  small  bundles  of 
chopped  straw:  the  loose  bag  gradually  swelled,  assuming  a 
graceful  form,  and  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  it  was  com- 
pletely distended,  and  made  such  an  effort  to  escape  that 
eight  men  were  re(iuired  to  hold  it  down.  On  a  signal  being 
given,  the  stays  wereshpped.  and  the  balloon  instantlv  arose 
with  an  accelerating  motion  till  it  reached  some  height, 
when  its  velocity  continued  uniform,  and  carried  it  to  an 
elevation  of  more  than  a  mile  :  but  its  buoyant  force  being 
soon  spent,  it  remained  suspended  only  ten  minutes,  and 
fell  gently  in  a  vineyard,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  place  of  its  ascension. 
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The  substitutiim  of  liydrogen  (the  lis'litest  of  all  jiases, 
jjenerated  by  the  application  of  dilute  sulpluiric  acid  to 
iron  filiiiKS)  for  smoke  (or  the  heated  jiroducts  of  combxis- 
tion)  was  soou  after  tried  by  M.  Charles  of  Paris,  witli  ulti- 
mate success.  But  hydrogen  is  troulilesoiiie  to  make,  and, 
moreover.  exi)ensive.  Coal  gas  (carburcttcd  hydrof>:en), 
easily  obtaiiH'd  from  f^as-w<irks.  has  almost  superseded  it  in 
modern  times,  thouy;h  nuu'li  licavier  (about  two  fifths  the 
density  of  air).  The -balloon  itself  is  nuide  of  varnished 
.silk  or  calico  or  rubl>er  tloth,  and  enveloped  in  a  netting  to 
which  the  suspending  cords  of  the  car  are  attached. 

The  balloon  offered  to  scientific  men  a  ready  method  of 
exploring,  for  scientific  jnn'poses.  the  hiuhcr  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Of  the  earlier  ascents  iiei-liaps  the  most  note- 
worthy are  those  made  bv  Biot  and  (Jav-Lussac.  The  latter 
(Sept.  "l5.  1S04)  jisccudcd  to  tl\e  heiglit  of  :i;i04i)  ft.  or  nearly 
four  and  a  half  miles  ;it)ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  this 
feat  was  surpassed  l)y  Messrs.  (Jlaislier  and  Coxwell  in  an 
ascent  from  Wolvi-rhampton  in  lK(y.  Tlie  i)recise  elevatioji 
they  readied  coidd  only  be  guessed,  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
less"  than  3.),000  ft.,  and  might  possibly  extend  to  37.00(3  ft.. 
or  seven  miles,  a  height  much  exceeding  that  of  any  moun- 
tain on  (uir  globe. 

Mr.  (rlaisher,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  on  tlie])henom- 
ena  of  balloon  ascension,  liaving  asceiuled  higher  than  any 
otlier,  and  always  for  scientific  imrposes.  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  the  diminution  of  density  of  the  air  : 
At  tlie  height  of  1  mile  the  barometer  reading  is  24.7  in. 
"  2  miles  "  "  20.3  •■ 

"  3      •'  "  "  111.:  " 

■i     "  "  "  l;1.7  " 
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Concerning  temperature,  the  result  of  all  lii.s  mid-day  ex- 
periments is  thus  e.\])re.s.sed : 

"The  change  from  the  ground  to  KXX)  ft.  high  was  4°  5' 
with  a  cloudy  sky;  and  6°  2'  witli  a  clear  sky.  At  10,000  ft. 
liigh  it  was  2°  2'  with  a  cloudy  .sky,  and  2°  with  a  clear  sky. 
At  20,000  ft.  high  the  decline  of  temperature  was  1°  1'  witha 
cloudy  sky,  aiul  r  2'  with  a  clear  sky.  At  30.000  ft.  the 
whole  dcriine  of  tenip<'rature  was  fouiul  to  b(Hi2°.  Witliin 
the  first  1000  ft.  tin-  a\-cragc  space  jiiisscd  tlirough  for  1°  was 
2*3  ft.  with  a  cloudv  skv.  and  1(12  ft.  with  a  clear  sky.  At 
10,000  ft.  tlie  spai'e  jiasscd  through  for  a  like  decline  was  4.w 
ft.  for  the  formei-,  and  417  ft.  for  the  latter:  and  above 
20,000  ft.  high  the  space  with  both  states  of  the  sky  was  1000 
ft.  nearly^  for  a  decline  of  1°.  A.s  regards  the  law  .iust  indi- 
cated, it  is  far  more  natural  and  far  more  consistent  than 
that  of  a  tmiform  rate  of  decrease." 

At  tlie  commeuccmeut  of  tlie  Fr.  revolutionary  war,  aliout 
ten  years  after  tlie  production  of  tlie  .Montgolrterl)allo(.>iis.  an 
aerostatic  inst.  was  formed  by  command  of  the  Fr.,  Directory 
(at  the  suggestion  of  (Uiyton  de  Morveau)  in  the  lOcole  Poly- 
technique,  and  under  its  superintendence  reconnoitring  war 
balloons  were  constructed  by  a  ^I.  Coute,  and  supplied  to 
each  repulilican  aiiiiy  in  tlie  field. 

We  hear  too  of  liallooiis  at  a  battle  near  Liege  and  in  the 
sieges  of  Mayenec^  ;ind  Fhreulireitsteiii  in  1799.  That  we 
hear  no  longer  of  them  during  the  Xaiioleonic  wars  is  eAi- 
dence  that  no  adequate  lesults  were  olitained  from  them. 

An  attemiit  was,  however,  made  to  revive  them  in  the 
Afr.  canii)aign  of  1830,  l>ut  tliere  was  no  opportunity  for 
making  use  of  them.  T\w  Austrians  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed reconnoitring  balloons  before  Venice  in  1849,  and  the 
Russians  in  observing  from  Sebastop<il.  The  Fr.  again  made 
use  of  them  in  tlie  late  It.  campaign  of  IH.V.l,  but  this  time  the 
service  was  in  charge  of  civilian  aeronauts,  the  MM.  (iodard. 
Ascents  wer,-  madi^  fr<  mi  .M ilan.  ( Jargi  >uyj  )la,  CastiMiedc  ih i.  and 
theCastiglionc'  Hills;  and  aeeonling  to  the  bond.  '/7///r.v  Paris 
correspondent  (in  the  letter  dated  Jan.  .11,  1S()2),  they  proved 
great  failun^s,  as  Judged  from  a  military  ]3oint  of  view. 

The  balloon  was  tried  for  our  service  in  tlie  recent  civil 
war.  Ascents  were  made  from  our  lines  on  the  north  of  the 
Potomac,  during  the  fall  of  IHii],  with  no  material  results. 
It  formed  a  part  of  our  equiiiage  and  iiiiiiidinii  iitti  during 
the  Va.  peninsula  campaign,  including  the  siege  of  Vork- 
t(jvvn  and  the  operaticins  before  Richmond.  The  writer  is 
not  aware  of  a  single  official  I'eport  recording  any  mate- 
i-ial  service  rendered  by  the  balloon,  but  numerous  news- 
l>a))er  jiaragraphs  conc(>iiiing  it  have  been  quoted,  hke  the 
following  referring  to  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines,  or 
Fair  Oaks,  of  June  1,  isii2 :  "During  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement on  Suiidav  morning.  Prof.  Lowe's  lialloouliovered 
over  tlie  Federal  lines  at  an  altituile  of  about  2000  ft.,  and 
maintained  successful  communication  with  (ien.  McClellan. 
at  his  headquarters.  It  is  asserti'd  that  every  movement  of 
the  Confederate  armies  was  distinctly  visible"  and  instanta- 
neously reported."'     (  Timin,  June  17,  1S(;2.) 

We  iiear  of  no  use  of  the  balloon  for  reconnoitring  pur- 
poses during  tlie  recent  Franco-German  war  ;  but  it  at  least 
proved  itself  to  have  a  kind  of  use.  During  the  (ier.  siege 
upward  of  fifty  of  thes(^  ai'rial  packets  sailed  from  the 
beleaguered  metropolis  with  <lispatclies  for  tluM inter  world. 
They  conveyed  aliout  two  and  a  half  millions  of  letters,  rep- 
resenting a  total  weight  of  about  ten  tons.  Most  of  them 
took  out  a  number  of  iiigeons,  which  were  intended  to  act 
as  postmen  from  the  proviiu;es. 

Another  event  so  exceptional  as  the  siege  of  Paris  may 
again  .iu.stify  the  use  of  balloons  for  similar  services,  and 
in  open  countries  they //;r/// jicrliaps  occasionally  serve  use- 
fully for  military  reconnoissances.  To  science  they  do  not 
appear  (as  now  constructed)  capable  of  adding  much  to  the 
little  {xfn/i(f/i}/ir/  indeed)  they  have  already  given,  even 
though  Sir  John  Leslie  iKiicijc.  Jiril.)  directs  tis  to  "a  skilful 
and  judicious  apiilication  of  balloons  for  a  more  essential 
improvement  of  the  infant  scieiu^e  of  meteorology."  When 
the  "balloon  of  the  future" — that  in  short  wliicli  M.  Lam- 
bert confidently  predicts — shall  have  apiieared,  then,  in- 
deed, science,  commerce,  s<'cial  and  business  intercour.se. 


and  the  art  of  war,  may  all  liail  it  as  an  important  ad- 
junct ;  till  tlien  we  must  n'dil.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

A'eropliytes,  or  Ae'rial  Plantiii  [from  the  Gr.  a-qp. 
the  "  atmosphere."  and  4>vt6i\  a  "plant"],  are  plants  which 
grow  ill  air  tjiily,  as  distinguished  fnmi  tcrri-.itrhil  \t\nnt,fi.  or 
those  which  grow  in  earth,  and  liyilrophi/lty,  or  those  which 
live  under  water. 

Aerostatics.    See  AJiRODYXAMics. 

jE.s'cliiues  [Aicr;^u'»)!j,  a  celebrated  (ir.  orator,  b.  at 
Athens  389  b.  c.,  the  greatest  rival  of  Demosthenes.  He 
served  with  distinction  at  the  liattle  of  Mantinea  (362"  b.  c.)  : 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  ^lacedonian  court  in  347 
B.C.;  was  accused  by  Demosthenes  of  receiving  a  bribe 
from  the  king  of  IMacedon.  He  was  defeated  in  his  contest 
with  Demosthenes:  exile<l  in  8:^0  n.  c,  he  retired  to  Rhodes. 
where  he  taught  ihetoric.  Three  of  liis  orati<ms  are  still 
extant.     D.  314  b.  c. 

jEs'cliylus  [(;r.  Aio-xiJAosJ,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  b. 
at  P^leusis,  in  Attica,  in  52.}  b.  c.  He  tVnight  with  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.  c),  and  again  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  In  484  he  gained  his  first  prize  in  tragedy.  He 
composed,  it  is  said,  about  seventy  trageilies.  and  gained 
thirteen  i)rizes,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Soplioeles  in  468  b.  c, 
sot>n  after  which  lie  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  honored 
by  King  Hiero.  He  d.  at  (Jela.  in  Sicily,  in  4.56  b.  c.  Only 
seven  of  his  tragedies  are  extant — viz.,  J'ruiiwtheKX  Bohik}. 
The  S(  r/ii  (Kiit'nist  TIkUis,  Tlit-  Pcvxiaiix.  Agamemnon,  Tlu 
Feiiuilt  Siijij,/iii,i/s,  (7ii/('/i/i(/ri.  and  Kiimeiiidet!. 

jEsciila'piii.x  [(ir.  'Acr/<A7)Trids],  in  classic  mythology,  the 
god  of  medicine,  was  a  son  of  Apollo.  The  poets  feigiieil 
that  he  raised  the  dead  to  life  :  that  he  thus  offended  Pluto. 
who  comphiincil  to  Juj  iter,  \Ain  killed  .Esculapius  with  a 
thunderliolt. 

jKs'culiii,  or  I'^MCiiIiii,  a  crystalline  fluorescent  gluco- 
side  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other 
trees  of  the  genera.  ^Kxculnx  and  I'liria.  Itjiosscsses  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  con\-erted  by  boiling  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  and  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  ipsculetin. 

^'sir,  a'sir  (the  Norse  plural  of  A)i  or  Am),  the  general 
name  of  the  beneficent  deities  of  the  Norsemen.  The  jirin- 
cipal  32sir  wiU  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

.jE'sop  |Lat.  .EMj'piis ;  Gr.  Aio-con-os],  a  celebrated  faVm- 
list,  b.  about  620  b.  c,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Phrygia.  He  was  a  slave  at  Athens,  but  obtained  his  free- 
dom in  consideration  of  his  wit. 

^so'piis  (Ci.oDH  s),  a  famous  Roman  tragic  actor,  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  flourished  aliout  7.5  b.  c. 

Esthetics,  es-thet'iks  |(;r.  aiad-qriKo^,  "fitted  for  per- 
ception"]. The  word  and  its  <-ogiiates  were  applied  liy  the 
(Jreeks  in  I'elafion  tii  the  pliilos.  of  iierceiitioii  In  modern 
lihihis.  the  term  is  u.sed  to  denote  the  scientific  classification 
of  the  faculties  through  which  we  aiiprehend  the  beantifnl 
and  the  sublime,  and  which  give  us  the  exiicrieiice  of  the 
resulting  <'niotions.  It  involves  also  the  statement  and  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  laws  which  should  preside  over  and  condition 
all  forms  of  artistic  iiroduction.  the  application  of  these 
general  laws  to  the  special  Jirancht's  of  the  fine  arts  in  re- 
spect to  criticism,  and  the  hi.story  of  the  development  of 
these  laws  in  ]iractice.  Tlie  term  was  first  used  in  its  mod- 
ern sense  in  the  <'ighteenth  <eiitury  liy  Baumgarteii. 

There  may  lie  said  to  be  two  distinct  schools,  which  differ 
radically  respecting  the  true  priii<iples  of  asthetic  develop- 
ment and  culture.  The  one,  starting  with  the  standard 
works  of  art,  or  with  the  most  perfect  models  which  nature 
offers  us,  selects  from  each  what  appears  most  pleasing  or 
graceful,  and  seeks,  by  means  of  these,  either  by  direct  imi- 
tation or  indirect  suggestion,  to  creale  a  new  work,  which 
sliall  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  the  elements  of  the 
original  models.  The  other  school  assumes  tliat  it  is  pos- 
silile  for  genius  to  create  forms  of  beauty  which  .shall  excel 
anything  that  has  been  seen  in  nature.  It  u.ses  the  works 
of  nature  or  the  models  of  the  great  masters  simply  to  ini- 
jirove  the  power  to  translate  their  ideal  conceptions  into 
forms  wliicli  can  be  undeist<iod  by  the  common  mind. 

^Esthetics  cannot  yet  be  considered  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematicjilly  developed  science,  tliough  nearly  all  works  on 
psychology  and  art  criticism  have  done  something  to  ex- 
plain its  principles.     (See  Kant,  Kntik  der  I'rtheilskraft.) 

M.  B.  Anderson. 

Ae'tiaHs,  the  followers  of  Aetius,  who  was  considered  a 
lieretii-  by  both  orthodox  and  Arians.  His  doctrines  were 
condemned  in  3.")9  \.  d. 

Ae'tliis,  incon-ectly  written  yETius,  a  Roman  general,  b. 
before  400  a.  n.  In  (ianl  he  gained  important  victories  over 
the  barbarians  ab<iut  42.5-4:30  a.  d.  Aetius  and  Theodoric 
commanded  the  army  which  in  4.51  checked  the  hordes  of 
Atfila,  and  defeated  linn  at  Cludons.  He  was  suspected  of 
treachery  liy  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.,  who  killed  him 
with  his  own  hand  in  454  a.  d. 

jEto'lla  [(Jr.  AiTioAia],  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Thessaly,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Connth.  The 
surface  is  jiartly  mountainous,  the  range  of  Mt.  Pindus  ex- 
tending along  the  northern  part. 

Aflida'vit  |Late  Lat.,  from  ad,  "to,"  ,fide,<t,  "faith," 
dedit,  "he  gave  "  (i.  e.  "lie  made  oath  ")1,  an  oath  in  writing 
made  before  some  person  who  has  anthorify  to  admiiiistei 
an  oath  ;  a  statement  in  writing  signed  liy  the  party  making 
it,  and  sworn  to  bi'fore  some  authorized  officer,  wlio  ap- 
pends and  signs  an  offi<-ial  statement  to  that  eft'ect.  termed 
a  "jurat."  By  an  extension  of  its  original  meaning  it  is 
made  to  include  also  eases  where  an  aftirmation.  autliorized 
by  law,  is  taken  instead  of  an  oath.  An  affidavit  is  made  i.r 
parte  and  witliout  cross-examination.  It  is  iiiucli  used  in 
making  various  motions  in  court,  and  in  proving  convey- 
ances executed  before  subscribing  witnesses,  so  as  to  ha\e 
them  recorded. 

Affiii'ity,  a  term  used  in  biology  to  denote  the  resem- 
blance which  organisms  bear  to  one  another,  based  on  essen- 
tial similarity  of  .structure,  and  generally  used  comparatively. 
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'nms,  tlieiv  is  sjiul  to  Ih*  m  rluser  aftinity  between  man  and 
the  a|ies  than  between  the  lemui-s  and  the  apes. 

Aflluity,  CUciiiieal,  the  attractive  force  wliich  unites 
two  or  inoiv  clieniical  substances  so  as  to  fonn  a  compound 
which  diffei-s  from  either  of  tiiem:  or  tlie  mutual  propen- 
sity wliich  certain  kinds  of  matter  have  to  combine  with 
eacli  otlier  exclusively  or  in  preference  to  any  other  ctmnec- 
tion.  "This  term."  siiys  Liebigr.  " is  decidedly  fallacious  if 
it  be  intended  to  convey  tlie  meaning  that  such  substances 
aiv  ivlated  to  each  otlier."  This  force  or  propensity  acts 
only  at  insensible  distances— that  is.  only  when  the  two 
bodies  are  in  contact.  The  action  of  affinity  is  often  modi 
tied  and  incivased  by  heat  and  lijrht.  as  in  the  case  of  potash 
and  sand,  which  will  only  unite  when  raised  to  a  red  or 
white  heat:  and  the  gases  chlorine  and  hydrojren  will  not 
combine  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  lisrht.  !>rany  sur- 
prisinfT  chansres  in  the  properties  ^)f  matter  are  produced  l)y 
aftinity.  as  when  the  poisonous  chlorine  unites  with  sodium 
to  form  common  table-salt.  The  poisonous  prussic  acid  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  neitlier  of 
which  is  noxious  liy  itself.  Klements  differ  greatly  in  the 
strength  and  range  of  their  affinities.  Oxygen  has  an 
affinity  for  nearly  all  the  other  elements. 

Affirnia'tion  [Lat.  alfirnia'fio.  from  o'l,  "to,"  and 
Jir'iiio.  Jinnti'tnii).  to  "make  finn."  to  "bind"],  in  law,  a 
declaration  made  l)y  a  witness  asii  substitute  for  an  oath  in 
a  court  of  justice.  "  This  formula  is  used  by  Quakers  and 
othei-s  who  liave  c(m.scientious  scruples  against  oaths. 

Affla'tus  [hum  the  Lat.  acl.  "to."  "upon."'  sca(\.  Jio.fla'- 
liiiii.  to  "blow,"]  a  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  inspii-a- 
tion  or  the  gift  of  pmiilii-cy.  especially  in  reference  to  those 
who  uttered  oracles  at  Deijiin. 

Afgliaulstau,  af-gan-is-tan'  [Pers.  "the  land  of  the 
Afghans"],  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  speciall.v  important 
as  being  the  connecting  link  between  India  and  Western 
Asia  and  E.  Europe.  It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of 
■X*°  and  36°  N.  lat.  (about  the  lat.  of  Texasi,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  6-^°  and  72°  E.  Ion.  It  is  nearly  quadrilateral 
in  form,  and  has  an  area  of  2T8..562  sq.  ra.,  of  which  ^  ^  are 
wa.ste  and  imtillable.  The  Hindu-Kush  range,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Himalaya  Mts.  westward,  form  the  X.  water- 
shed, dividing  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  or  Amu-Darya  from 
that  of  the  Indus,  which  skirts  the  E.  border  of  A.  from 
Peshawur  8.  and  flows  wholly  E.  of  the  Suliman  Mts..  which 
form  the  E.  and  S.  E.  boundary  of  A.  Beloochistan  forms  the 
S.  boundary,  short  ranges  and  desert  plateaus  stretching 
across  to  L.  Seistan.  The  west  is  a  desert,  but  the  boundarv 
Is  ill  defined.    The  mts.  vary  in  height  frc )m  13(X)  to  SO.tXiO  ft. " 

Climate.  Soil,  Pro(l>ir/ion<:. — The  climate  embraces  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  arctic  and  ton-id  zones.  The  mts.  are  cold 
and  barren,  the  valleys  hot  but  feitile.  There  are  two  crops 
in  a  season  in  these  valleys,  and  fruit,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  silk  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 

/('j**^/^.— Besides  the  Amu-Darya  and  the  Indus,  the  Hel- 
mund,  fabul,  and  Harut  are  the'principal  rivers. 

Minerals.— It  has  gold,  sulphur,  lead,  and  iron,  in  the  mts. 

Zoology.— The  wild  animals  are  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  wild  camels. 

J/i.^/ori/.— The  early  history  of  A.  is  confused  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  identifying  places  reported  by  Gr.  historians  with 
those  now  existing;  but  Alexander  was  here,  and  some 
of  his  troops  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  ;  later  the  country 
suffered  from  Bactrian,  Parthian.  Persian,  and  Arab  rule  and 
misrule,  and  the  >[cjslem  faith  united  warring  and  discord- 
ant tribes  in  the  Ttli  and  8th  centuries.  Then  came  the  era 
of  Mongolian  conquest,  and  Tamerlane  and  his  successoi-s 
rtiled  in  Herat.  The  independent  tribes  are  !Mf)ngolian  and 
Persian,  and  their  rule  was  a  barbarous  one.  The  Persian 
yoke  was  thrown  off  by  the  Durani  princes  1747-1829,  and 
the  Baraksai  dynasty,  which  succeeded  under  Dost  Moham- 
med and  his  sons,  was  equally  hostile  to  Pei-sia.  There  was 
perpetual  war,  and  in  1838  Lord  Auckland,  gov.-gen.  of 
India,  introduced  a  new  element  of  discord  by  his  claims ; 
he  succeeded  at  fii-st,  Ijutin  1W2.  by  treachery,  snow,  famine, 
cold,  and  battle,  the  entire  Brit,  army  of  "l(5..')(X)  men  and 
many  camp  followers  were  destn^yed.  This  disaster  was 
severely  avenged,  Cabul  dismantled  and  almost  destroyed, 
and  then  Afghanistan  was  left  to  itself  for  Ho  years,  wiule 
the  frontier  of  Brit.  India  was  extended  through  the  I*iui- 
.iaub  and  Sindh  to  the  river  Indus  and  the  Suliman  Mts. 
Fear  of  Rus.  progress  toward  India  led  to  Brit,  interfer- 
ence in  Afghanistan  in  1878.  but  on  the  death  of  Shere 
All.  the  reigning  .\meer,  a  liberal  treaty  was  ratified.  In 
Sept.  1879,  however,  the  Brit.  Resident  and  his  officers  and 
escort  were  massacred  by  the  Afghans.  A  war  ensued, 
whicli  continued  throughout  188<),  but  has  now  ceased,  but 
matters  are  vet  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

Popxla/ion  about  4,000.000.  df  whr>m  nearly  ^  are  Afghans 
and  Pathans :  the  rest  Arabs,  independent  tribes,  Persians, 
■Jews,  Sikhs,  Kuzzilbashes,  Jats,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  are 
bigoted  Moslems.  Persian  is  generally  spoken,  but  their  na- 
tional language,  Pushtu,  is  a  conglomerate  of  Zend,  Pelilevi, 
and  many  other  tongues. 

Principal  Ton-n.t.—Cahul.  60,000  pop.  :  Ghazni  or  Ghuzni, 
about  2000;  Candahar,  .30,000,  and  Herat,  :W.O(W— all  iit  dif- 
ferent times  capitals  of  renowned  chiefs,  khigs.  or  emperoi-s. 
<'abul  and  Ghazni  are  elevated,  Candahar  and  Herat  are  in 
the  i)lains  or  valleys.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Afium',  or  Afiuin-Kara-IIIs<iiar  ("black  <-astle  of 
opium"),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia.  .>?  miles  s.  E.  of 
Kutaieh.  It  Is  on  a  mountain-side,  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  opium,  whence  its  name.  Here  are 
immerous  mosques,  a  citadel,  and  manufactures  of  carpets, 
anns.  saddlery,  etc.    Pop.  estimated  at  .50.000. 

AfraKola,  an  It.  town,  m  the  pnnince  of  Naples,  noted 
for  its  manufactures  of  straw  bonnets.     ]>op.  16.12H. 

ACranoefia'doK,  a  name  given  to  those  Spaniards  who 
supported  the  Fr.  cause,  or  reco^niized  Joseph  Bonaiiarte  as 
king,  in  1808-1.3.  They  were  proscribed  or  treated  with  se- 
verity by  Ferdinand  VII,  after  he  v/as  restored  t(j  the  throne. 


-If'rioa  [from  the  Carthaginian  .ly/y(/«//,  "a  colony"] 
was  the  Libya  of  the  ancients,  and  is  ("me  of  the  four  conti- 
nents or  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  I'ntil  veiy  modern 
times  Afr.  wasa  .synonym  for  the  unknown  :  while  a  narrow 
fringe  aroimd  its  borders  had  been  explored,  its  vast  and 
mysterious  interior  was  untrodden  by  the  foot  (jf  civilized 
man.  Lying  almost  wholly  in  or  near  the  equatorial  regions, 
its  ton-id  climate  and  enormous  deserts  render  exploration 
perilous  to  Eiu-opeans  :  yet  a  long  line  of  travellei-s,  fnjni 
Aluimo  Park  in  the  last  (-entiu-y  to  Stanley  in  the  last  decade, 
have  persisted  i;>  jiushiiig  their  exi^loratioiis.  until  the  great 
geographical  features  of  Afr.  are  mai)peil  out  with  some  ap- 
proach to  acciu-acy. 

Sil nation.  Area.  Etc. — Afr.  extends  from  38°  N.  to  .3.5°  S. 
lat.,  and  reaches  from  17°  W.  to  51°  E.  Ion.,  its  greatest 
breadth  (about  4(>(X)'m. )  being  nearly  equal  to  its  extreme 
length  (.5100  m.»  The  >[editen-anean  Sea  is  its  northern 
boundary,  its  whole  W.  coast  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  while 
on  the  E"  it  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  entire  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  ll,.500,tMj(j  sq.  m.  The 
isthmus  of  Suez  connects  it  with  Asia  on  the  N.  E.  Its  coast- 
line, more  regular  than  that  of  other  continents,  is  broken 
by  few  bays,  the  (iulf  of  (juinea  on  the  W.  being  the  princi- 
pal. The  physical  features  are  marked  by  the  great  plains 
and  low  plateaus  in  the  tropical  part  of  N.  Afr..  and  the 
high  plateau  of  Central  aiid  S.  Afr..  varied  with  mt. -groups. 

Det'erts.  .Mountain.^.  Rirer.9.  £Vc.— The  great  Desert  of  Sahara 
stretches  almost  across  N.  Afr..  between  15°  and  3.5°  N.  lat., 
with  an  area  of  2.385,644  sq.  m.  It  is  not  an  unbroken  sandy 
expanse,  but  full  of  variety,  broken  by  great  oases  or  green 
stretches  of  laud,  lying  sometimes  KW  ft.  below  sea-level,  and 
marking  areas  of  great  depression.  The  plateaus  of  S.  Afr.. 
from  :3000  to  ,5000  ft.  high,  are  fertile  and  thii-kly  populated. 
Near  the  equator  in  the  E.  are  volcanic  peaks,  with  snow- 
clad  summits. 14,000  to  18,(XX)  ft.  high.  The  Atlas  Mts.  in  N.  W. 
Afr.,  between  Barbary  and  Morocco,  reach  12,800  ft.,  while 
the  Camaroon  Mts.  (volcanic)  in  the  Congo  region  reach 
13,700  ft.  Few  geological  changes  and  almost  no  earthquakes 
have  occurred  in  this  most  conservative  of  all  the  continents. 
The  useful  metals  at-e  nowhere  abundant :  gold,  copper,  and 
diamonds  are  found  in  S,  Afr.  in  considerable  quantity.  Dense 
forests,\sith  the  i-ankest  vegetation,  teeming  with  animal  and 
insect  life,  pervade  the  equatorial  regions.  The  rainfall  is 
here  excessive,  winle  to  the  iKjrth  and  south  of  it  thousands 
<  if  miles  are  parched  with  perpetual  drought.  Tlie  climate 
is  more  equable  in  the  distribution  of  heat  than  that  of  Amer. 
or  Asia.  The  rivers  of  Afr.,  though  vast  and  navigable 
in  the  interior,  are  obstructed  near  their  mouths  by  bars 
or  rapids.  The  Nile,  a  geographical  eingma  for  centuries, 
drains  over  one  million  sq.  m.,  its  first  apjiearance  as  a  river 
being  420O  ft,  above  the  sea  at  the  lake  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile  are  great  affluents  of  the 
Nile  in  E.  Afr.  It  fettilizes  immense  regions  by  its  annual 
overflow.  The  next  largest  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  the  Niger. 
and  the  Congo,  in  W.  Afr. ;  in  S.  E.  Afr.,  the  recently  explored 
Zambesi,  the  fourth  river,  in  point  of  .size,  on  the  continent, 
emptjing  into  ^Mozambique  Channel.  The  great  lakes  form 
a  marked  feature  of  this  continent.  The  lately  di-scovered 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza,  in  the  Upper  NUe  basin, 
are  fresh-water  seas  of  immense  but  unknown  extent.  Lake 
Chad,  near  the  equator,  measm-es  -.iiO  m.  by  140.  Lake  Dem- 
bea  lies  in  Abyssinia  ;  Lake  Nyassa.  !m)()()  st).  m..  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, lO.fKW" sq.  m.  in  area,  and  Lake  Ngami.  2900  ft.  above 
sea-level,  are  in  S.  E.  Afr.  The  Afr.  climate  is  tempered  at 
the  equator  by  the  thick  forests  and  liea\T  rains.  Extreme 
heat  pervades  the  Sahara,  as  well  as  the  regions  S.  ot 
the  equator,  and  most  of  the  Afr.  teiTitoi-j-  is  free  frfim 
snow  except  on  mt.-tops.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  varies,  in  regions  where  observed,  from  57°  to  iti<'^, 
but  the  thermometer  frequently  shows  12.5°  F.  in  the 
shade.  Almost  exempt  from  hurricanes,  there  are  steadily 
jirevailing  monsoons,  laden  with  heat.  The  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdiim  are  dates,  oranges, 
olives,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  bananas,  and  grains.  The  wild 
animals  include  the  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  zebra,  hyena,  rhi- 
noceros, leopard,  quagga,  antelope,  giraffe,  crocodile,  hip 
popotamus,  monkey,  ostrich,  etc.  The  camel  is  used  thnmgh- 
out  N.  Afr.  as  the"  principal  beast  of  burden.  Edible  fish 
abound  ;  the  locust  is  the  sc<  )urge  of  the  continent,  and  flies 
and  white  ants  are  perpetual  plagues. 

Iiihahitant-^. —The  people  of  Afr.  are  chiefly  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, or  darkest  negio  race,  1)Ut  the  Caucasians,  both  dark 
and  light,  people  Egjiit  and  Abyssinia.  The  Copts,  Nubians, 
and  Berbers  have  little  in  common  with  the  black  i-ace,  and 
cultivate  <-ommerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  The 
Kabyles  of  the  Barbary  States  are  minei-s  and  agrii-ult- 
nri.sts.  The  Mooi-s  are  a  handsome  race,  mixed  with  the 
Arabs,  and  pursue  trade  and  jne(-hanics  successfully.  The 
7iegro  nations  of  Middle  and  S.  Afr.,  all  uncivilized  with  sliglit 
exceptions,  are  divided  into  gi-eat  kingdoms  and  smaller 
tribes.  Some  of  them  are  warlike,  othei-s  mild  and  social. 
The  Hottentot  race  differs  wholly  fi-om  the  rest,  resembling 
the  Mimgols  in  their  yellow  complexion.  The  Sondan  and 
thevallevs  of  the  great  rivers  are  the  most  densely  popu 
lated  rcgi<ms.  The  occupations  of  the  natives  in  most  parts 
of  Afr.  do  not  reach  bevond  satisfying  the  daily  wants  of 
life.  The  rudest  agriculture,  hunting,  and  cruel  wars  waged 
to  capture  slaves,  divide  the  energies  of  these  .savages, 
millions  of  whom  have  Jio  know  ledge  of  the  outer  world. 
European  colonies  have  done  little  to  reclaim  or  civilize; 
industry  and  intelligence  ivre  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  educa- 
tion is  unknown. 

lieVigiitii  (iml  Language.— ^onhem  Afr.  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  is  largely  Ar.  to  this 
dav.  and  the  .Mohammedan  religion  prevails,  numbering  per- 
haps one  third  of  the  entire  Afr.  pop.  The  Jews,  who  early 
made  settlements  in  Afr.,  are  numerous  in  the  cities  :  their 
numberis  estimated  at  700,000.  Christianity  prevails  in  Mada- 
gascar, Liberia,  the  Brit,  possessions  of  S.  Afr.,  Algeria,  and 
parts  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt.     The  mass  of  Africans  are 
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lifiithen  idnlaters.  In  laTijj..  tlie  dialects  are  so  mixed  witli 
I  )iie  aiKitlier  tiiat  no  aeeiirate  elassific^ation  is  possible,  tlioutrli 
Prof.  Miiller  distinjfuishes  five  great  elas.ses — 1.  The  Afr. 
negro  languages.  2.  Those  of  the  Central  Africans.  8.  The 
Hottentot  dialects.  4.  The  Caffre  languages.  .5.  The  Caii- 
lasian,  comprising  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  groups,  the 
former  including  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 

('ommf)ve.—T\\^  c<immerce  of  Afr.  is  much  the  smallest 
of  any  territory  of  e(inal  extent  or  population  on  the 
I'artirs  surfa<-e.  In  1H8(I  the  wlidle  sea-going  tonnage  of  Afr. 
nations  comiirised  'ii  vessels,  the  exports  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent amounted  to  less  than  S1.5().WM),(*X).  and  these  were 
<-hiefly  from  Brit,  and  Fr.  colonies,  and  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  slave  trade  used  to  be  the  principal  commerce  of  the  W . 
<'oast,  but  it  is  now  nearly  broken  up  by  the  concerted  efforts 
of  civilized  nations.  Euniiican  and  Amer.  The  chief  exports 
are  ivory,  timber,  palm  nil.  feathers,  gold,  etc.  The  inland 
Trade  is  inoiv  extended,  the  circulating  medium  being  chiefly 
i-i)wries  or  small  shells. 

The  Afr.  continent,  with  so  much  ricli  and  fertile  soil 
lying  uncultivated  for  centuries,  may  fitly  be  termed  a  land 
of  vast  undeveloped  i-esources.  Besides  its  enormous  agri- 
I'ultural  capabilities,  there  are  found  lead,  copiier.  salt,  and 
iron.  As  yet,  however,  the  hand  of  enterprise  has  touched 
only  a  naiTow  fringe  of  this  vast  continent. 

History  and  Discorenj. — The  only  Afr.  history  worthy  of 
note  is  the  histoi-y  of  discovery.  This  begaTi,  according  to 
i-urious  anti(iuaries,  in  Koman  voyages  as  far  south  as  Ab.vs- 
siiiia ;  the  Arabs  penetrated  with  the  camel  to  the  c-entre 
of  the  great  desert.  .\fr.  was  first  circumnavigated  by  the 
Portuguese  Vasco  da  <iama  in  1498.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
having  been  discovered  by  Diaz  in  1480.  The  Eng.  began 
ex|)editi(ms  for  exploring  Afr.  in  1788.  but  ff>r  years  the 
travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Hornemann,  Tuckey,  P.rucr,  (•lai)i)er- 
ton,  etc.,  afford  but  a  melancholy  record  of  failui-e.  disaster. 
and  death.  More  recently  \)r.  Bartli  sucessfully  exploi'ed 
N.  Soudan,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  discoveiies  mark  an 
era  in  Afr.  exploration,  began  in  1849  by  finding  Lake  Ngami 
in  S.  Afr..  passing  through  the  continent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambe.si.  Later  he  explored  Lake  Nyassa,  and  in  186.5 
set  out  to  find  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Lo.st  and  unheard 
from  for  years,  the  Stanley  expedition  was  equipped  by 
the  X.  Y. //(=/■«/'/.  and  Livingstone  was  found  in  1872,  send- 
ing his  .iourna  I  home  by  his  adventurous  discoverer.  Liv- 
ingstone died  the  next  year.  In  ]8.i7  Du  Chaillu  began  his 
.journeys  on  the  \V.  coast,  afterward  exploiing  Ashaiigu. 
and  Capts.  Burton  and  Speke,  sent  by  the  Koyal  (iengiaithi- 
cal  Society,  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  \HW-{'A  Speke 
and  Grant  iicneti-atcd  to  the  White  Nile,  and  named  the  great 
lake  previously  discovered  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1864 
Capt.  Bakei- discovered  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  which  is,  like 
the  Victoria,  another  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  In  1869-71 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  exploi-ed  the  tributai-ies  of  tlie  White  Nile, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  an  Egyptian  military  expedition 
to  suiipressthc  slave  trade.  ])enetrated  the  uppei-  Nile-  region, 
returning  in  1878.  The  (ier.  explorer  Dr.  Kra]if  in  ]H49  dis- 
coverc<l  new  mts.  in  Central  .\fr.,  and  in  18.51  (ialton  exphjred 
and  majjped  out  a  large  region  in  the  S.  W.  In  18.56  Moffat 
sur\'eyed  the  Orange  River;  in  18.57  Dr.  Bastian  explored  in- 
terioi- Congf)  and  Angola;  in  18.58  Petherick  penetrated  from 
Egypt  to  the  upiuM-  waters  of  the  Whiter  Nile,  and  the  J-'re7ich 
savantDuveyrier  exploi'cd  Algerian  Saliai'a.  A'ery  important 
.iourneys  in  Morocco  were  begun  by  (J.  Kohlfs  in  1861,  who 
traversed  in  1865-67  the  whole  N.  continent,  reaching  Lake 
Chad  through  the  interior,  and  thence  ixiictrating  by  a  new 
route  S.  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  (iei-.  Mauch  found  new 
gold  fields  in  the  mts.  near  the  Zambesi  in  1866-67,  and  discov- 
ered in  1872,  in  S.  E.  Afr.,  the  ruins  of  a  city.  The  same 
year  a  Ger.  society  for  exploring  Afr.  was  formed,  which 
sent  out  Br.  Giissfi'ldt  to  explore  the  Congo.  In  1869  Win- 
wood  Reade  ad(lc(l  to  oui-  knowledge  of  Afr.  by  a  journey 
of  oVjservation  fi'om  sierra  Leone  to  the  head  f>f  the  Niger. 
The  Royal  Geogra))hiial  So<'ietv  sent  out  Lieut,  (anici-on  in 
1872  from  Zanzibar,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Livingstone, 
and  another  exi)edition  from  the  W.  to  the  interior,  known 
as  the  Livingstone  Congo  expedition,  both  of  which  made 
valuable  additions  to  the  chartography  of  Afr.  Stanley's 
.second  exi)editioii  to  explore  the  lake  region  of  Central 
Afr.  started  No\\  1874,  with  3(10  men.  reaching  Victoria 
Nyanza  Feb.  1875.  with  the  loss  of  194  by  death  and  desertion. 
They  circumnavigated  the  lake,  then  inarched  across  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  from  when(^e  he  cxiilored  the  whole  course 
of  the  Lualaba.  literally  fighting  his  way  through  hostile 
tribes,  and  emerged  at  the  mouth  fif  the  Crmgo  in  Aug.  1877. 
This  expedition  of  1,8IH1  miles  cleari'd  up  many  doubtful 
points  in  Afr.  tojxigraphy,  notably  i)roving  the  Lualaba 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Congo,  of  which  it  forms  the  great 
E.  branch,  instead  of  being,  as  Di-.  Living.stone  suppos- 
ed, an  affluent  of  the  Nile.  In  1874  Lieut.  Cameron  un- 
dertook to  penetrate  the  continent  from  Lake  Tanganyika 
to  the  W.  coast  nearly  under  the  equator,  travelling  on  foot 
from  Zanzibar  to  Bengueia,  nearly  rMK)  m..  one  third  of 
which  was  through  a  region  utterly  unknown  before.  His 
ob.iect  was  to  expUn-e  the  Congo  for  its  sources,  but  this  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  from  want  of  means.  In  1K78  Lieut, 
de  Brazza  explored  the  river  Ogowa,  rumiing  the  gantlet  of 
savage  tribes,  and  marcliing  biu'efoofed  for  8(Ki  m.  :  like 
Du  C'haillu  he  describes  cannibals  and  thcii'  i-evolting  habits, 
and  the  existence  of  the  gorilla,  long  stoutly  denied,  has 
been  established.  Major  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  geographer, 
in  1877  79  explored  the  wh(»le  region  from  Bengueia  to  the 
Zambesi,  thence  cast  to  the  Transvaal  l{ci)ubli<'.  He  estab- 
lished the  courses  <if  sevei-al  livers  flowing  thi-ough  unknown 
regions,  and  unrlerwent  great  hardslij|is  and  pii\ations.  Dr. 
Ilolub  in  1879  exi)loii'(l  the  inteiior  ot  the  Zambesi  counti-y, 
making  the  chart  of  the  river.  an<l  discovering  a  new  people, 
the  Marutse.  differing  materially  from  the  other  tribes. 
Like  Livingstf>ne.  Dr.  Ilolub  went  unprotected  and  alone, 
and  Du  chaillu  has  declared  this  to  be  the  true  way  of  ex- 
ploring Africa.     See  Soudan  and  Congo,  in  Appendix. 
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Ji'M)(>rivuphy.—^\rAv^  liennlts  a  few  only  of  the  more  im- 
jiortant  works  on  Africa  to  be  named  :  Barth  (  H.  i,  Tninls. 
Lond..  18.57;  Bruce  (J.l.  Trartls,  Edinburgh,  179(1;  Jones 
(C.  H.),  Afiii-a  :  Hixldn/  of  K.rploiatioii.  N.  Y..  1875;  Burton 
I  R.  F.I,  Lab  Hff/ioHsof  ( ,i,lnil  A  trim,  Lond.,  1860,  and  Wan- 
derint/s  in  A/ricn.  1S64  :  Krapf  (J.  L.),  Travth.  Lond..  I860; 
Petermann  and  Ilassenstein,  Iimer  Afiiia.  18fi3 ;  Lander 
(R.),  K.i-peditioii  of  Clapperton  ami  Lamln.  Lond.,  183i); 
Livingstone  ( D.).  Trarels.  Lond..  18.57;  E.rijKlilion  to  tlif 
Y.iunlies).  1865 ;  Zr^^/  .hnirniitx.  1874 ;  Fritsch,  Drti  Jahre  in 
Siidufrika.  187:2 :  Du  Chaillu  (  P.  B.),  Eqiiatonal  Africa.  N.  Y., 
1861.  and  Aslittiif/o  Land.  N.  Y.,  1867;  Speke  (J.  ID,  Dincoreni 
(,f  so„rr,^  of  the'yUe,  Edinburgh,  186:}:  Grant  (J.  A.),  Wa'l 
Anoss  A/rira.  Edinburgh.  1864:  Stanley  ( H.  M.),  How  J 
Fdiiiid  Liringstone.  N.  Y.,  1872.  and  Throuqh  the  iJnrk  Con- 
tinent.. 1878;  Baker  ( S.  W.),  All/ert  Nyanza.  etc.,  Lond.,  18(i6. 
m\(\  IxinuUia  ;  Central  Africa,  1874;  Petlierick  (J.),  Central 
Africa,  Ltmd.,  1869;  ScHweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa.  Lond.. 
1873;  Cameron  (V.  L.),  Acroxs  Africa,  Lond..  1877;  Trollope 
(A.),  Soi/t/t  Africa.  Lond.,  1878:  Baines  (T.i.  t^otd  HHfionxnT 
S.  Africa,  Lond..  1877;  Edwards  (A.  B.).  A  Thousand  Mil^s 
I'p  t/ie  Xile,  Lond.,  1876;  Seri'a  Pinto.  I/on-  I  Crox.<ed  Africa. 
1881  ;  Stanley.  Conqo,  188.5.  AiNswojini  R.  Si-offohd. 

African  IVIetliodiist  Epii^copal  Cliiirc-li,  The, 
was  organized  in  1816  by  colored  Jlethodists.  who  had  been 
down  to  that  date  under  the  care  of  the  Meth.  Ejiis.  Ch. 
They  elected  Rev.  Richard  Allen  their  fir.st  bislioi)  in  1816. 
Their  doctrines  are  sulistantially  the  same  as  tliose  of  tlie 
parent  ch.  They  report  1498  ministers  and  21.5,000  members. 
They  have  four  high  acads,,  one  univ..  and  two  weekly  jour- 
nals.    iSee  Methodism,  liy  Rev.  Abel  Stevens.  LL.D.i 

.If'rieait  Methodist  Episcopal  Zioii  C'liiircli, 
Tlie,  was  formed  in  1820  bv  a  secession  of  Afr.  Meths.  fi-mn 
a  congregation  of  the  .Meth.  Kpis.  Ch.  in  N.  Y.  city.  They 
held  their  first  annual  ci inference  in  1821  ;  it  was  composed 
of  22  preachers,  and  reported  1426  ch.  members.  In  IKWthe 
I'onference  elected  Kev.  Christopher  Rush  its  first  bisljop. 
with  the  title  of  supt.  Its  supts.  are  elected  (|Uailreniiialiy 
by  the  general  conference.  Their  doctrines  and  ecilesiasti- 
cal  system  are  mostly  copied  from  those  of  the  Meth.  Epis. 
Ch.     (See  Mktihiuism.  by  Rev.  Abel  Stevens.  LL.D.) 

Af'toii,  on  R.  R..  caj).  Inioii  co.,  Ia..50ni.  S.  M'.  of  Des 
Moines.     Piiji.  1870.  961  ;  1880.  12:^1. 

Auanieiii'iiOii  |(;r.  'Aya/uicTiiwi'l,  the  son  of  Atreus,  king 
of  Mycena',  was  a  brother  of  .Menelaus.  He  had  the  t^liief 
command  of  the  (ireeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  After  his  re- 
turn from  'lYoy  to  liis  own  kingdom  he  was  murdered  by  his 
wife  Clytemnestra  and  -Kgisthus. 

Ag'apaj  [from  the  (Jr.  ayan-T).  "brotlierly  love"],  love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  in  u.se  among  tlie  early  Chrs. 
.\fter  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  the  oblations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  ch..  consisting  of  meat  and  bread, 
which  the  rich  had  brought  from  their  hou.se.s,  were  con- 
sumed at  a  common  feast. 

Agape'la3  Ifrom  the  (Jr.  ovan-rjrd?,  '•bel(i\-ed  "|.  the  title 
given  to  virgins  and  widows  who  among  ]iiiniiti\e  (Ins. 
devoted  their  time  to  service  of  bishops  and  ministers. 

A'jscardli  (Kahl  Adolph).  a  Swe.  naturalist,  b.  in  Scania 
1785:  was  ordained  a  iniest  in  181(;.  and  became  bi.sliop  of 
Karlstad  in  18:^4.  \\if  wruXv  Systematic  Arranrjeinent  oi  Sea- 
weeds.   I).  18.59,  and  was  succeeded  as  bishop  by  his  son. 

Ag'aric  (Lat.  Aejar'icxis,  from  the  (ir.  dyapocoi'],  a  genus 
of  fungi,  the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  The  Agur- 
iciis  catnpestris  or  common  mushroom  and  some  others  are 
delicate  articles  of  food  ;  the  Agaricus  viuscarius  and  other 
species  are  dangerous  poisons. 

Ag'a!>*ftiz  (.Alexanuek).    See  Appendix. 

.'Vgasfsiz  (Louis  John  Rudolf),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  b.  near  Neuchatel  May  28,  1807.  He  studied  at 
Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  graduated  at  Munich.  In  1829-31  he 
published  a  description  in  Latin  of  the  fishes  brought  from 
Brazil  by  Martins  and  Siiix.  In  18:K-42  he  published  in 
Fr.  Hesi  arches  on  F<is.'<il  Fishes  (5  Vols.,  with  :%0  drawings 
made  by  himsilfi.  In  18:^2  he  became  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  ai 
Neuchatel.  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  glaciers,  writing 
two  elabc«-ate  works  upon  the  subject.  In  1846  he  came  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  in  1848  was  chosen  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Har- 
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AGASSIZ.  MOUNT— AGOUARA. 


v^jrd,  where  he  jrave  fivsh  impulse  to  tlie  study.  lu  18(io  he 
oouilucted  a  scientitie  expedition  to  the  river  Amazon,  and 
in  1S71  ac'coiupanied  a  similar  expedition  to  the  5>.  Atlantic 
and  Paeitie  oceans.     D.  C'ambridjce,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  18r3. 

Agasi^Iz,  Mount,  a  mt.-peak  of  An.,  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, 10.000  ft.  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  2\ear  it  is 
the  irreat  canon  of  Colorado. 

Ag'ate  [from  Acfia'tefi,  a  river  of  Sicily,  where  they  were 
first  found)  is  a  variety  of  quartz  marked  with  veins  or 
layei-s.  which  are  different  in  color  anil  often  concentric. 
Abates  are  found  in  all  countries,  and  are  much  used  for 
ornaments  and  utensils.  Many  of  the  pohshed  agates  are 
very  beautiful. 

Agatbar'cu!^  ['\yd9apxo^].  a  Gr.  painter  who  lived  about 
480  B.  c.  is  resarded  as  the  inventor  of  scene-painting. 

Aga'tliias,  a  Gr.  historian  and  poet,  b.  at  Myrina,  in 
Asia  ;Minor ;  wrote  a  history  of  contemporary  events,  still 
extant.    D.  about  580  a.  d. 

Aga've  [from  tlie  Gr.  ayavo';,  "illustrious,"  "noble"],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Amaryllidacea?,  mostly  natives 
of  tropical  Amer.  The  most  rernarkable  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  Agave  Americana,  the  maguey  of  the  Mex.  or 
Amer.  Aloe.  It  is  commonly  called  cejitury  plant,  from 
the  incorrect  opinion  that  it  bears  no  flowers  luitil  it  is  100 
years  old.  This  age,  or  near  it,  is  sometimes  attained  in 
temperate  climates,  but  in  hotter  regions  it  often  blossoms 
when  less  than  ten  years  old.  Just  when  the  flower-stalk 
is  ready  to  appear,  the  Mexicans  cut  away  the  bud  and 
scoop  out  the  centre  ;  into  this  flows  a  sweet  sap,  which  is 
fermented  into  p>dq»e,  the  favorite  beverage  in  >[ex.,  from 
which  a  strong  ardent  spirit  is  obtained  by  distillation. 

Age  [Lat.  a^'fa-s],  a  word  used  in  various  significations : 
1,  it  denotes  the  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  a  man  or 
other  creature ;  2,  a  certain  period  or  di\ision  of  human 
life :  3,  the  time  when  a  person  is  released  from  the  control 
of  his  parents  or  guardians.  According  to  the  laws  of  Eng. 
and  the  U.  S.,  a  person  becomes  of  age  when  he  or  she 
is  twenty-one  years  old.  Before  this  age  one  cannot  vote  or 
make  a  valid  will.  Age  is  also  used  to  denote  periods  of 
time  marked  by  some  common  characteristic,  as  the 
"Middle  ages''  in  history,  the  "Augustan  age"  in  litera- 
ture, the  "  Devonian  age  "  in  geology,  the  "  Golden  age  "  in 
mythology,  etc. 

A'geni  [from  the  Lat.  ago,  to  "act"],  in  law,  one  who 
acts  for  another.  This  is  an  extensive  topic,  and  must  be 
treated  with  a  brevity  scarcely  admitting  even  a  sketch  of 
its  rules.  Agency  may  be  created  by  express  words  or  by 
implication.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  express  authority 
in  writing  is  necessary  by  statutory  law.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  when  an  act  is  to  be  done  under  ser.l  the  agent's  au- 
thority must  be  of  the  same  grade.  Should  a  person  act  as 
agent  without  authority,  the  subsequent  ratification  of  the 
act  will  make  it  valid  and  binding  on  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  done,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  originally  di- 
rected it.  An  agency  is  often  implied  from  the  course  of 
business.  A  wife  who  sells  goods  in  her  husband's  shop,  or 
receives  papnent  of  a  debt  due  him  with  his  knowiedge  and 
without  objection,  may  be  deemed  to  be  his  agent,  and  may 
bind  him  in  subsequent  transactions  of  a  similar  kind.  An 
agency  is  ui  general  revocable  either  by  the  principal's  own 
act,  executed  with  sufficient  notoriety,  or  by  some  event 
which  rendei-s  the  performance  of  the  act  impracticable. 
Thus,  the  death  of  the  ptincipal,  in  general,  causes  an  in- 
stantaneous revocation.  There  is  a  class  of  powers,  termed 
"powers  coupled  with  an  interest,"  wiiich  in  their  nature 
are  in-evocable.  There  must  be  in  this  case  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  agent  in  the  property  over  which  the  power 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  leading  points  in  agency  are  the  re- 
lations of  principals  to  third  persons,  those  of  the  agent  to 
third  persons,  and  the  mutual  relations  between  the  princi- 
pal and  agent. 

I.  The  lielutions  of  the  Pnnctpal  to  Tfnnl  Persons. — It  is  a 
rule  that  when  an  "agent  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment he  may  bind  his  principal.  Tliis  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  wiiere  the 
agent  is  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  emplojTnent,  but 
the  principal  has  given  him  the  appearance  of  authority,  and 
the  third  person  \\ith  wiiom  he  deals  has  no  adequate 
means  of  distinguishing  between  his  apparent  and  actual 
authority.  In  this  case  the  principal  is  liable  under  a  rule 
that  where  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  that 
one  should  sustain  the  loss  who  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  WTong-doer  to  commit  the  WTong.  It  is  in  substance 
the  doctrine  of  Estoppel  ix  pais  (which  see>.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  wiien  a  power  is  confeired  upon  an  agent,  he 
has  by  implication  such  incidental  authority  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  his  powder  into  effect.  An  authority  created  by 
writing  must  be  followed,  and  an  act  in  excess  of  it  is  un- 
authorized and  not  binding  on  the  principal.  The  mode  of 
execution  deserves  notice.  The  agent  should  purport  to 
bind  his  principal.  This  rule  is  particularly  applical)le  to 
sealed  instruments.  Should  an  agent  have  a  so  called 
power  of  attorney  to  execute  a  convevance  of  land,  tlie 
deed  .should  piu-port  to  he  the  act  of  the  principal  bv  the 
agent,  and  should  be  subscribed  hi  that  manner ;  otherwise 
It  would  be  at  most  the  agent's  deed,  and  not  that  of  the 
pnncipal.  Where  there  is  no  technical  rule  in  the  way.  a 
pnncipal  may  be  liable  even  though  undiscovered,  as"  he 
must  be  deemed  to  be  identified  with  the  agent.  On  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  the  principal  can 
♦K- ^  advantage  of  a  contract  made  in  his  behalf  with  a 
third  person,  and  enforce  it  by  action  in  his  owti  name,  even 
tliough  he  were  not  at  the  time  disclosed,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  the  rights  of  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract are  not  prejudiced.  A  principal  is  liable  for  the  fraud- 
ulent or  wrongful  acts  of  his  agent  acting  within  his  em- 
ployment. So  complete  is  the  identification  of  these  parties 
that  notice  to  an  agent  on  the  subject  of  his  employment  is 
legally  notice  to  the  principal,  although  it  be  not  in  fact 
communicated. 


II.  T7ie  Relations  of  the  Aoent  to  Third  Persons.— \i  the 
agent  lia\ing  power  tt)  bind  his  principal  does  so  expressly 
he  is  not  liable.  But  if  he  exceeds  his  authority,  or,  acting 
within  it.  fails  to  disclose  his  principal,  he  becomes  person- 
ally responsible.  The  agent,  in  turn,  may  have  a  right  of 
action  upon  a  contract  made  in  his  owti  name  with  a  third 
person,  though  in  fact  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  principal 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  an  action  does  not  lie  against  an 
agent  to  test  the  right  of  the  principal  to  a  fund,  but  the 
action  should  be  brought  against  the  principal  himself.  But 
in  the  case  of  duress  of  goods,  if  payment  is  made  to  an 
agent  under  protest,  an  action  may  be  brought  against  him 
to  recover  back  the  money.  This  doctrine  assumes  much 
importance  in  its  application  to  duties  collected  upon  im- 
ports ;  so  that  a  law  of  Congress  regulates  the  mode  in 
which  the  protest  should  be  made. 

III.  The  Relation  of  Principal  and  Agent  as  between  Them- 
selves.—T'he  rules  governing  this  relation  are  quite  differ- 
ent. The  agent  is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
principal.  If  in  violating  them  he  binds  the  principal  to 
third  persons,  he  is  personally  liable  to  make  compensation 
for  his  breach  of  duty.  His  relation  is  a  fiduciary  one.  He 
is  subject  to  the  rule  that  he  cannot  deal  in  his  principal's 
affaii-s  for  his  own  benefit.  An  agent  having  discretion  to 
exercise  caimot  delegate  his  authority ;  he  cannot  substitute 
another  in  his  place.  Mliere  the  business  requires  it,  he  may 
employ  subordinates  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  It  \s 
not  imcommon  to  insert  a  clause  in  a  written  delegation  of 
agency  (power  of  attorney)  allowing  substitution;  this  is 
valid.  An  agent  should  keep  separate  accounts,  and  dis- 
tinguish his  principal's  money  from  his  own  ;  otherwise  he 
might  become  personally  responsible  for  its  loss.  The 
measure  of  his  liability  ordinarily  is  reasonable  care,  which 
is  determined  by  that  diligence  which  prudent  men  usually 
exercise  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  is  in  general  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compen.sation. 
He  is  sometimes  paid  by  commissions  ;  this  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  a  broker.  He  has  earned  his  commissions  wiien  he 
has  brought  the  purchaser  and  seller  together.  He  cannot 
be  deprived  of  them  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployer, through  wantonness  or  caprice,  to  enter  into  the 
contract  which  he  has  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  him. 

The  law  of  agency  underlies  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
law  of  partnership.  ( For  inf  oimation  of  more  special  nature 
concerning  particular  cases  of  agency,  consult  Attorney, 
Broker,  Factor.  Partnership,  etc.)    "        T.  W.  Dwight. 

Ageslla'ns  ['AyTjo-iAaos]  II.,  a  king  of  Sparta,  b.  about 
440  B.  c,  succeeding  his  brother  Agis  in  398.  War  being 
made  against  the  Persians,  Agesilaus  invaded  Asia  Minor, 
and  gained  some  victories,  but  was  recalled  to  Sparta  to  op- 
pose a  league  formed  against  him  by  other  Grecian  states. 
War  again  broke  out  with  the  Thebans,  and  the  Spartans 
were  defeated  at  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371)  :  Agesilaus,  thougli  not 
present  at  the  battle,  lost  his  influence.    D.  360  b.  c. 

Aglnconrt,  or  Azlnconrt,  a  village  of  France,  dept. 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  where  Henry  Y.  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  French,  Oct.  25,  1415. 

Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  b.  about  264  b.  c.  Sparta  was 
in  a  degenerate  condition,  and  Agis  endeavored  to  restore 
the  ancient  insts..  to  reform  public  morals,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  by  an  agrarian  law.  He 
was  condemned  upon  charge  of  subverting  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  and  was  put  to  death  in  240  b.  c. 

Agne'si  (Maria  Gaetana),  b.  at  Milan,  It.,  1718.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  she  could  converse  upon  abstract  subjects 
in  Gr.  and  Lat.  Her  father  having  become  prof,  of  math, 
at  Bologna,  siie  lectured  in  his  place  during  his  iUness.  She 
wrote  Analytical  Institutions.    D.  Jan.  9,  1799. 

Ag'nes  "Sorel',  mistress  of  King  Charles  ^^I.  of  Fr., 
b.  1409 ;  became  in  1431  lady  of  honor  to  the  duchess  of 
Anjou,  and  so  fascinated  the  king  that  he  appointed  iier 
lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  She  exercised  a  most  benefi- 
cial influence  over  the  king,  wiiom  she  stimulated  to  action 
against  the  Eng.,  who  then  invaded  Fr.  D.,  as  is  said  by 
poison.  Feb.  9,  14.5ii. 

Ag'nl,  or  Ag'nls  [etjTnologically  related  to  the  Lat. 
iqnis],  in  Hindoo  mj-thology,  the  god  of  fire.  He  is  some- 
times represented  with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven 
anns,  with  his  head  suiTOunded  by  flames,  and  is  generally 
painted  of  a  deep  red  color.  His  two  faces  are  supposed  to 
be  a  type  of  fire  m  its  two  characters— beneficent  and  de- 
structive—and his  seven  aiius  to  indicate  the  seven  pris- 
matic colors. 

Agiioe'tte  [from  the  Gr.  ayfoeco,  to  "  be  ignorant "].  a 
.sect  in  the  sixth  century  wiio  maintained  that  Chr.  in  his 
liuman  nature  was  ignorant  of  many  things.  Another  and 
earlier  sect  of  this  name  denied  the  omniscience  of  God. 

Agnosticism.    See  Appendix. 

Ag'uiis  l>e'i,  the  name  applied  to  the  fifth  and  last 
section  of  the  R.  Cath.  mass,  beginning  with  the  words 
"Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,"  "Lamb  of  God, 
who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  which  is  stamped 
on  a  compound  of  balsam,  chrism,  and  wax,  or  on  silver. 

Agon'ic  [from  the  Gr.  a.  "without,"  and  ycuiia.  an  " an- 
gle.'"1  t<ine  is  the  name  applied  to  the  line  wiiich  jouis  all 
the  places  at  wiiich  the  magnetic  needle  points  due  N.  and 
S.  It  is  not  fixed  in  position,  but  is  now  moving  slowly  west- 
ward on  our  continent.  There  is  a  second  agonic  line  wiiich 
has  been  observed  near  Chi.  and  Japan. 

Agonis'tici,  an  ascetic  sect  of  Chrs.  who  lived  in  N. 
Afr.  in  the  fourth  century.  Their  name,  derived  fi-oin  the  Gr. 
aywi-tcTTT)?  (at/on is' tt.'i).  a  "Wrestler.'"  appeal's  to  have  been 
given  in  allusion  to  their  wrestling  with  "the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  thederil." 

Agoua'ra(/>ot7/OH  cancriroru-s).  the  crab-eating  raccoon 
of  tropical  Amer. :  is  larger  than  the  common  raccoon,  has 
a  sliorter  tail,  and  more  variable  coloi-s.  It  is  commonly  of 
a  blackish-gray,  with  six  rings  on  the  taiL  It  resembles  the 
common  raccoon. 
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AGOUTI— AGRICULTURAL   CHExMISTRY. 


Ai^outi,  a-goo'tee  (Dasijproc'fa),  rodent miinmals  related 
to  the  porcupines;  natives 
of  tropical  Amer.,  the  size 
of  a  liare  or  rabbit,  with 
long  legs,  round  ears, 
bright  black  eyes,  obso- 
lete tail,  and  rump  and 
thighs  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  bristly  hair, 
whence  the  name  JMisy- 
procfa  (from  tlie  Gr.  5ao-ii?, 
"rough,"  and  wpwKTos 
"buttocks."   The  agoutis 


are  omnivorous  annnals. 


Agouti. 


quick,  active,  and  easily  domesticated,  but  little  valued  as 
pets.  In  some  countries  the  flesh  is  eaten,  but  a  prejudice 
generally  prevails  against  It.  There  are  several  species  ;  the 
best  known  is  the  /Ja.syproc/a  ar/uti. 

A'gra,  or  Ak.bara.bad',  a  city  of  India,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  134  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Delhi, 
and  754  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Pxmibay.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mogul  and  Mohammedan  cmps.  of  India  from 
1504  to  1647.  Here  are  several  magnificent  edifices,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Ta.j  Mahal,  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  emp.  Shah  Jehan  (I(a7-Gti)  in  honor  of  his 
favorite  qiieen.  Agra  suffered  greatly  during  the  Sepoy  re- 
volt (18.57t.     Pop.  18S1.  137.908. 

Agra'rian  I^aw  [Lat.  lex  agra'Ha,  from  a'gei;  a 
"field"].  This  term,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  sig- 
nified a  law  enacted  to  distribute  or  regulate  the  public 
land,  ar/er  publiciif:.  The  consul  Spurius  Cassius  first  propos- 
ed to  divide  a  portion  of  public  land  among  the  poor  citi- 
zens, but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the  aristocrats.  In 
367  B.  c.  an  agrarian  law  was  originated  by  Licinius  Stolo, 
ordaining  that  no  man  should  possess  more  than  330  acres 
of  the  public  domain.  It  soon  fell  into  abeyance,  but  was 
renewed  in  substance  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  134  b.  c. 

Agreement.     See  Contract,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Agric'ola  (Cneius  Julius),  a  Roman  gen.,  b.  in  Gaul  37 
A.  D.  He  was  appointed  gov.  of  Aquitania  in  73,  and  became 
consul  in  77.  About  a  year  later  he  was  sent  as  gov.  to  Brit., 
which  he  conquered,  and  governed  with  ability,  but  was 
recalled  in  85.  He  erected  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  Clyde 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth.    D.  Aug.  23,  93. 

Agricola  (Johaxn\  originally  Schneider  or  Schnitter, 
a  Ger.  theol.,  b.  at  Eislcbcn  1492,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Lutlur,  with  whom  he  was  afterward  in- 
volved in  a  doctrinal  controversy.  Agricola  and  his  follow- 
ers were  called  Antinomians  (opposers  of  the  law),  because 
they  maintained  that  a  Chi-,  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  Mosaic 
law.     D.  Sept.  22,  1566. 

Agricult'ural  Clieni'istry  is  the  study  of  the  chemi- 
cal relations  of  those  substances  which  compose  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  Since  the  chemistry  of  these  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  physical,  geological,  and  physiolog- 
ical aspects,  the  term  agricultural  chemistry  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  natural  science  in  its  applications  to  vegetable 
and  animal  production.  The  object  of  agriculture  is  to  de- 
velop the  largest  value  of  useful  plants  and  animals  at  the 
smallest  cost.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  farmer 
should  understand  the  nature  of  those  materials  and  agen- 
cies which  build  up  his  crops  and  increase  his  herds.  He 
should  know  whence  the  materials  of  his  ci-ops  may  be 
drawn,  what  ones  are  placed  at  his  disposal  naturally,  and 
what  must  be  provided  Ijy  his  own  care.  He  should  know 
liow  to  control  or  work  in  harmony  with  the  energies  whose 
action  is  essential  to  his  success. 

Constituent  Elements. — Agr.  chem.  inquires,  first,  what  the 
plant  and  animal  are  made  of.  It  finds  that  both,  when 
living,  consist  of  water,  to  the  extent  of  40  to  90  per  cent., 
which  is  indispensable  to  their  existence  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  process  of  circulation  or  transfer  of  nutriment.  The 
dry  plant  or  animal  may  be  divided  into  matter  volatile  by 
heat,  90  to  99  per  cent.,  and  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  The 
volatile  or  combustible  matter  is  either  organized— i.  e.  pos- 
sesses a  structure,  or  is  a  tissue  of  organs,  through  whose 
mechanism  tlie  principle  of  vitality  operates ;  or  else  it  con- 
sists of  substances  which  are  the  direct  results  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  organized  matter.  Muscle-fibre  and  wood- 
fibre  are  of  the  former,  sugar  and  urea  are  of  the  latter 
kind.  The  volatile  matters  are  thence  termed  organic  ; 
they  consist  of  carbon  compounds,  most  of  which  are  high- 
ly complex  in  their  atomic  constitution. 

Orr/anic  Elements. — The  most  important  organic  matters  of 
our  staple  field  crops  are  few— being,  1.  The  amyloids,  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  last  two 
being  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  water— viz., 
cellulose  or  wood-fibre,  starch,  the  sugars  and  the  gums; 
2.  The  pectoids,  also  compounds  of  carl^on,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  comprising  pectose — the  hard  pulp  of  fruits  and 
roots— and  jiectine,  pectosic  and  pectic  acids— the  gummy 
or  gelatinous  matters  of  ripe  and  cooked  fruits  ;  3.  The  fats 
and  fixed  oils  ;  4.  The  organic  acids,  oxalic,  malic,  citric,  and 
tartaric;  5.  The  albuminoids,  albumen,  caseinc,  fibrine,  and 
their  analogues,  which,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, contain  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  with  one  half  to 
one  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  ash  of  the  plant  consists  of 
phosphates,  suli)liates,  chlorides,  silicates,  and  carbonates 
oif  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 

Groivtli  of  Plants. — The  growth  of  a  plant  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  germ  or  seed  when  acted  upon  by  the  solar  ray, 
with  access  of  water,  air,  and  soil.  The  f)rganic  matters 
above  enumerated  are  exclusively  generated  and  organized 
by  the  plant.  Carbonic  acid  gas  supplies  carbnii,  water  fur- 
nishes liy<lrogeii  and  oxygen,  while  nirnigen  is  derived  par- 
tially from  minute  quantities  of  ammonia  mingled  with  the 
air.  Nitrogen  is,  however,  chiefly  ( )btained  from  the  nitrates 
of  the  soil.  All  the  ash-elements  come  exclusively  from  the 
soil.  The  agriculturist  cannot  aid  tlie  nourishment  of  his 
crops  except  through  the  soil,  and  there  he  can  only  influence 


the  supplies  of  water,  of  nitrogen,  and  of  ash-elements.  Car- 
bon, the  most  abundant  ingi-edient  of  all  crops,  making  up 
44  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  di-y  matter,  is  furnished  so  fuUy  by 
tlie  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  that  additional  supplies  from 
the  soil  are  not  directly  advantageous.  The  atmosphei'e 
contains,  it  is  true,  but  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  this  gas 
— l-2o00th  of  its  bulk — but  this  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  wants  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth. 

Conditions  of  Eeftiliti/.— The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends, 
chemically— 1,  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  all  the  ash-elements 
and  of  nitrates  in  proper  quantity  ;  and  2,  on  their  occun-ence 
in  such  states  of  combination  as  give  a  constant  and  regu- 
lated supply.  Expei'iments  have  demtmstrated  that  a  soil 
destitute  of  any  one  of  the  following  substances — viz.,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron — is  absolutely  barren  by  \irtue  of  such  deficiency.  A 
soil  which  contains  the  usual  amount  of  potash,  but  only  in 
tlie  form  of  feldspar,  or  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  as 
apatite,  or  of  magnesia,  but  only  as  serpentine,  is  infertile, 
because  these  substances  do  not  yield  their  elements  to  the 
solvent  agencies  of  the  soil  or  plant  rapidly  enough  to  serve 
as  plant-food.  Alumina  is  an  abundant  element  of  soils,  but 
it  is  always  absent  from  agricultural  plants  ;  and  recent  in- 
vestigations also  appear  to  show  that  silica,  which  is  present 
in  many  plants,  is  an  accidental  ingredient,  and  in  no  manner 
essential  to  their  growth  or  perfection.  Soda  appears  to  be 
unessential  to  most  of  the  vegetative  processes ;  for,  al- 
though it  is  perhaps  never  entirely  absent  from  cultivated 
plants,  it  often  occurs  in  them  in  extremely  minute  quantity, 
so  that  the  soda  which  is  indispensable  to  the  blood  and  milk 
of  animals  must  be  obtained,  in  part  at  least,  directly  from 
mineral  sources.  Nitrates  and  ammonia-salts — which  are 
the  natural  supplies  of  nitrogen  to  crops— rarely  are,  and 
never  need  be,  present  in  the  soil  in  more  than  the  minutest 
proportion.  It  is  only  requisite  that  they  be  generated  or 
gathered  there  as  rapidly  as  crops  remove  them.  The  pro- 
cess of  nitrification,  whereby  inert  or  inassimilable  nitrogen 
existing  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air  is  converted  into  nitric  acid, 
is  one  of  the  utmost  agricultural  importance. 

Constifi/ents  of  the  Soil. — The  great  bulk  of  any  soil  is  chem- 
ically indifferent  in  the  nourishment  of  the  present  crop.  The 
weight  of  an  average  loamy  soil  is  about  4,000,000  lbs.  per 
acre  for  each  ft.  of  depth.  A  crop  of  gi'ain  of  33  bush, 
removes  but  140  lbs.  of  ash-elements — viz.,  40  lbs.  in  the  seed 
and  100  lbs.  in  the  straw.  A  hay-crop  of  two  tons  caiTies  cjff 
but  260  lbs.  of  ash-ingredients.  These  quantities,  if  assumed 
to  come  from  2  ft.  of  depth,  are  respectively  but  l-30,000th 
and  l-57,000th  of  the  entire  mass  of  soil.  Hellriegel's  experi- 
ments give  results  which  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  55 
lbs.  of  potash,  17  of  soda,  17  of  magnesia,  23  of  lime,  55  of 
phosphoric  acid,  11  of  sulphuric  acid,  8  of  chlorine,  and  54  of 
nitrogen  (in  the  form  of  nitrates),  are  all  that  need  lie  pres- 
ent, in  soluble  condition,  in  1,000,000  lbs.  of  soil,  in  cu'der  to 
establish  there  a  fertility  equal  to  the  pi-oduction  of  33  bush, 
of  barley-grain  and  2,000  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre.  In  other 
words,  the  140  lbs.  of  ash-elements  may  be  taken  from 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  a  soil  in  which  but  186  lbs.  exist  in  soluble 
condition,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  real 
plant-food— nitrogen,  but  not  water,  included— is  but  l-4000th. 
Good  soil,  however,  yields,  and  may  contain,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  immediately  available  plant-food  than  one  part  in 
4000,  but  rarely  more  perhaps  than  ten  times  that  amount. 
As  cropping  removes  these  substances  from  the  soil,  they 
are  replaced  more  or  less  rapidly  and  completely  by  weath- 
ering, whereby,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  cai'bonic 
acid,  and  oxygen,  aided  by  heat  and  by  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  rock-dust  of  the  soil  is  gradually  fluxed 
into  soluble  pabulum,  and  charged  with  nitrates. 

Absorption.— The  soil  is  endowed  \s'ith  absorptive  qualities 
which  enable  it  to  retain  in  a  .state  of  comparative  insolu- 
bility certain  ash-elements,  especially  those  which  are  in 
general  the  least  abundant— viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
—even  when  applied  to  it  from  external  sources  in  tlie  most 
sohible  form  and  in  large  quantity.  This  absorption  of  plant- 
food  by  the  soil  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  libera- 
tion of  other  substances,  especially  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  impalpal)le  matter  of  the  soil,  consisting  largely 
of  aluminous  and  fcirughious  silicates,  is  mainly  the  seat  of 
these  absorptions ;  sanil,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  humus, 
and  even  pure  clay  (kaohnite)  being  destitute  of  the  power 
in  question.  Soils  may  be  fuUy  supplied  with  all  the  nutri- 
tive elements  in  proper  quantity  and  form,  and  yet  be  in- 
fertile. Tills  may  happen  on  account  of  faults  in  physical 
condition,  whereby  they  are  rendered  uncongenial  to  plants. 
A  certain  medium  porosity,  admitting  of  access  and  efflux  of 
water,  and  a  finality  of  being  suitably  wanned  by  the  sun 
and  of  carrying  heat  through  the  cool  of  the  night,  are  no 
less  indispensable  to  high  productive  power  than  an  appro- 
priate chemical  condition. 

j1/ffft(/rey.— Manures  improve  the  soil  by  supplying  one  or 
several  of  those  ingredients  required  by  plants  which  are 
deficient  either  by  reason  of  yearly  removal  of  crops  or  from 
original  poverty  of  composition.  Pi-actice  has  taught  that 
phosphates  and  nitrogen  in  assimilable  foi-m  are  most  com- 
monly the  substances  which  strikingly  benefit  land,  and 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  of  these  the  former  is  ordina- 
rily the  least  abundant  ingredient  of  soils,  and  the  latter  is 
one  wliii  h  is  m  it  i  inly  not  abundant,  but  which  rapidly  wastes 
by  solution  in  rain-water,  being  daily  carried  off  in  immense 
(luantities,  through  springs  and  rivers,  into  the  sea.  The 
action  of  fertilizers  is  not,  however,  fully  explained  by  their 
affording  a  direct  supply  of  lacking  nutritive  elements; 
manures  operate  indirectly  to  feed  crops,  by  their  chemical 
effects  upon  the  soil.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  com- 
mon salt,  gypsum,  and  other  saline  matters  may  react  on  the 
soil  to  convert  potash  and  magnesia,  for  instance,  into  solu- 
ble forms,  and  thus  to  give  the  same  result  as  would  follow 
an  immediate  application  of  the  last-named  substances.  Cer- 
tain manures  which  are  used  in  large  quantities,  such  as 
stable-dung,  peat,  marl,  and  lime,  also  influence  the  feitility 
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of  tlu>  soil  l)y  mnendiny:  its  texture  or  otlierwise  moilifyinjr  its 
phvsiral  oliai-.u-ter. 

kofiition  of  (  n)j><.—\t  is  tlieoretifally  possible  to  produce  ii 
maximum  crop  <>f  aiiv  aiveu  kind,  continuously  and  perpct- 
uallv.  upon  the  same  plat  of  land.  In  practice  it  is  easier 
and'ciieapt'r  t^>  alternate  or  rotate  crops.  A  hoed  crop  im- 
plies surface-tillafre.  several  times  repeated  durinjj  the  jrrow- 
imr  season,  thus  effectually  exposing  the  upper  soil  to  the 
oxidizinsr  infiuence  of  the  air.  A  field  put  into  jiniss  or 
clover  is  to  some  extent  under  opposite  conditions.  In  tlie 
one  case,  oi-sanic  mattei-s  waste  rapidly  ;  in  tlie  other,  tiiey 
aci'umulate  in  the  soil.  In  the  tirst  instance,  tlie  surface-soil 
tends  to  lose  tliat  porosity  and  attractiveness  for  moisture 
due  to  the  presence  of  liumus,  which  is  a  quality  of  the  ut- 
most sisnitieance  in  climates  subject  to  drouth.  Jn  the 
second  instance,  the  .soil  fiains  in  these  respects.  On  the 
other  liaud,  the  lower  soil,  which  under  hoed  crops  is  yearly 
bi-oken  up  by  repeated  ploughing,  may  settle  down  to  iu.iuri- 
ous  comiiactness  in  a  pasture  or  meadow.  Deep-rooted 
crops  affect  tlie  soil  very  differently  from  those  whose  radi- 
cation  is  confined  to  near  the  surface.  The  reasons  for  rota- 
tion thus  become,  to  some  extent,  apparent. 

Va/iie  of  Ulorer. — Ajrri.  chem.  shows,  further,  that  some 
plants,  while  oceupyin;;:  the  soil,  enrich  it.  and,  thousrh  yield- 
ina:  tlie  farmer  a  large  and  valuable  harvest,  yet  actually 
manure  the  land  for  a  subsequent  crop.  Clover  is  a  plant  of 
this  kind.  A  good  clover-crop,  when  made  into  hay,  removes 
from  the  soil  twice  or  thrice  the  ash-elements  and  nitrogen 
that  are  contained  in  a  good  wheat-croii,  and  yet  the  good 
clover-crop  will  develop  in  a  soil  where  the  good  wheat-crop 
can  only  be  raised  by  lielp  i>f  manure.  The  good  clover-crop, 
also,  n(>t  only  grows  on  the  unaided  soil,  but  likewise  fer- 
tilizes it.  so  that  it  can  sul)se(iuently  make  the  good  wheat- 
crop.  The  enriching  effects  of  clover  are  absolute  in  resjiect 
of  nitrogen.  The  clover  plant  is  able,  in  a  given  time  and  on 
a  given  surface,  to  assimilate  nitrogen  much  more  rapidly, 
or  to  a  much  greater  amount,  than  the  wheat  plant  can.  It 
thereft  )re  fiourishes  better  on  a  limited  supply,  or  gives  a  full 
crop  where  wheat  would  make  perhaps  but  half  a  crop  ;  and, 
besides,  leaves  in  the  soil  where  it  has  grown  more  nitrogen 
in  its  roots  and  stubble  than  an  entire  wheat-crop  contains. 
In  respect  of  asli-elements,  the  clover  plant  can  add  nothing 
to  the  soil  in  the  way  of  quantity,  but  it  strongly  influences 
their  quality.  It  transmutes  the  insoluble  matters  into  solu- 
ble, and  collects  largely,  by  its  deep-penetrating  roots,  from 
stores  of  food  which  the  wheat  plant  can  scarcely  reach. 
When  its  roots  decay,  these  substances  remain  where  a  suc- 
ceeding wheat-crop  can  at  once  utilize  them.  This  enriching 
process  has  again  its  narrow  limits.  If  we  keep  land  in 
clover  it  becomes  "clover- sick,"  probably  from  exhaustion 
of  the  deep-lying  plant-food,  and  this  di.sease  is  hard  to  cure, 
because  of  tlie  inaccessibility  of  the  subsoil  to  fertilizing  ap- 
plications. 

S'l/nmary. — By  judicious  rotation  of  crops  a  soil  of  moder- 
ate quality  may  be  made  to  >ield  fair  harvests  without  loss 
of  productive  power.  In  order  thus  to  economize  in  the 
fullest  degree  the  resources  of  soil  and  crop,  the  farmer 
needs  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  such  as  caa 
only  be  obtained  by  enct)uraging  the  study  of  agri.  chem. 

In  studying  the  utilization  of  vegetable  products  for  ob- 
taining the  various  animal  matters  which  are  emiiloyed  as 
food,  etc.,  asrri.  chem.  enters  into  a  higher  and  more  diftirult 
field.  Here  It  has  been  obliged,  by  numerous  experiments, 
to  test  much  of  the  empirical  knowledge  which  agri.  practice 
had  too  vaguely  supplied,  and  also  finds  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  investigating  tlie  most  purely  scientific  ques- 
tions of  physiology.  Although  many  useful  practical  results 
have  been  obtained,  this  dept.  of  our  knowledge  is  ex- 
tremely incomplete,  and,  save  in  technical  details,  is  too 
closely  allied  to  the  general  subject  of  animal  nutrition  to 
require  notice  in  these  pages.  (See  Johnson,  Lectures  on  Aq- 
riciill'irftl  Ohemisttij  and  Gej'o'jy  ;  How  Crops  Grow,  and  How 
Crops  Feed. )  S.  W.  Johnson. 

Agrlcult'ural  Geol'ogy— geology  applied  to  agricult- 
ire— embraces  whatever  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  substructure  of  any  dist.  with  reference  to 
drainage  and  -svater-supply,  the  origin,  physical  structure, 
and  mineral  constituents  of  soils,  the  distribution  and  prop- 
erties of  mineral  fertilizers,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
teaching  the  probable  resources  of  a  dist.  in  soil,  subsoil, 
mineral  manures,  etc. 

Agriculture,  ag're-kult-ym-  [Lat.  agricultu'ra,  from 
tt'ger.  gen.  a'r/ri,  a  "field"  or  "land,"  and  co'In.  ruJfiin}.  to 
'■  till :"  literally,  the  "  tillage  (or  cultivation)  of  bind  ""],  is  tlie 
art  of  producing  or  increasing  by  human  labor  tlie  products 
of  the  soil.  Its  origin  and  progress  neai-ly  coincide  with  those 
of  civilization.  Savages  and  barbarians  are  rarelv,  and  ne\er 
to  any  considerable  extent,  agriculturists.  Though  the  ori- 
gin of  agriculture  is  lost  in  the  darkness  which  shrouds 
prehistoric  times,  it  can  hardlv  be  doubted  that  men  fii-st 
sowed  seeds  in  the  annually  inundated  lower  vallevs  of  the 
Nile  and  other  great  ri\ers.  But  the  area  natura'llv  inun- 
dated is  small  and  limited,  while,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, pop.  tends  ever  to  increase.  To  cultivate  more 
acres  was  indispensable ;  and  the  most  accessible,  rather 
than  the  most  fertile,  were  first  selected  for  such  use.  But 
here  the  earth  required  breaking  up  and  pulverizing :  so 
the  aid  of  animals  was  soon  invoked,  and  rude  implements 
were  devised  to  render  their  muscular  strength  serviceable. 
The  yoke  and  the  plough  were  thus  called  into  existence. 

The  ruling  classes  in  most  nations  of  anticiuitv  thought 
themselves  degraded  by  labor  :  the  Hebrews  formed  almost 
the  sole  exception  among  Semitic  peoples.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  soil  was  mainly  tilled  by  slaves.  The  Romans 
were  originally  a  community  of  agriculturists,  each  citizen 
cultivating  his  little  allotment.  But  when  conquests  filled 
It.  with  slaves,  rural  as  well  as  household  labor  devolved 
upon  them;  agriculture  declined,  and  It.  was  forced  to 
draw  her  food  from  abroad.  The  barbarians  who  overran 
the  Roman  empire  did  nothing   to  improve   agriculture, 


which  came  to  be  so  miserably  conducted  that  five  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  a  little  more  of  other  grains,  was  the  full 
average  product  of  an  aci'e. 

So  long  as  Europe  bent  to  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  agricult- 
1  ural  iiiiproveiiieiit  was  scarcely  pussihlc.     The  tillers  of  the 
soil  were  mainly  tenants  at  will,  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at 
j  any  moment.    They  usually  paid  their  rents  in  kind,  and 
one  who  grew  unusiiiilly  large    crops  would   have    lieen 
promptly  required  to  increase  his  quota  of  rent.    Leases  for 
fixed  terms,  or  for  two  or  more  lives,  gradually  replaced  the 
I  older  methods,   the  landlords    at  length  discdvering  that 
I  their  own  interest  required  that  the  tenant  should  be  incited 
i  to  improve  his  processes  and  increase  his  crops.    The  con- 
dition of  the  mas.ses  under  the  feudal  system  precluded 
efficient  cultivation.     They  had  neither  means  nor  will  to 
improve  their  holdings  and  methods.    Their  scanty  crops  of 
wheat  were  reciuircd   by  their  masters;    rye,  barley,  and 
oats  afforded  their  bread.    It  was  not  till  the  end  "of  the 
1  reign  of  Henry  ^'1II.  that  any  edible  roots  were  produced  in 
j  Eng.     The  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used  was  for- 
1  merly  imported  from  Hoi.  and  Flanders. 
I      Jethi-o  Tull,  a  farmer  of  Berkshire,  whose  Horse-Hoeinr/ 
Husbandry  appeared  in  1731,  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst 
author  who  contemplated  the  fanner's  calling  with  the  eye 
of  genius.    He  insisted  on  repeated  iiloughings,  and  of  sow- 
ing in  drills  so  wide  ajiait  as  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  a 
horse-hoe.    He  laid  his  land  in  ridges,  with  shallow  ditches 
intervening ;  hoed  his  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the 
spring:  and,  making  the  ridges  of  this  year  on  the  gnmnd 
allotted  to  the  ditches  of  last  year,  he  grew  thirteen  crops 
of  wheat  in  succession  on  the  same  field.    He  sowed  tui'nip 
seed  in  the  same  drills  or  ridges,  at  depths  of  one,  two,  and 
four  inches  respectively,  calculating  that  the  lowest  would 
germinate  in  spite  of  any  but  the  severest  drouth. 

The  high  price  of  grain,  caused  by  the  wars  between 
Fr.  and  Eng.  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  181.5,  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  Brit.  :^.griculture,  the  progress  of  which  has 
been  very  lajiid  since  IStH).  The  use  of  ground  bones  as  a 
fertilizer  has  increased  the  Brit,  grain-harvest  by  millions  of 
bushels  a  year.  Guano,  which  was  first  introduced  in  1841, 
is  now  imJDorted  at  an  annual  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  all 
of  which  is  profitably  expended ;  and  the  use  of  steam 
power  in  ploughing  and  tilling,  as  well  as  in  threshing  and 
winnowing,  is  an  advance  of  great  importance. 

In  Amer.,  farmers  have  too  generally  been  content  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  Underdraining, 
subsoiling,  ii-rigatitm,  etc.,  have  been  left  to  a  small  but  in- 
creasing number  of  intelligent  cultivators.  The  advances 
in  Amer.  husbandry  liave  been  due  to  mechanical  rather 
than  to  agricultural  genius.  Americans  were  foremost  in 
improving  the  plough  from  an  awkward,  heavy  implement, 
constructed  mainly  of  wood,  to  one  in  which  almost  every 
part  except  the  handles  is  of  polished  steel.  Our  axes.  Ik  )es, 
scj'thes,  and  spades  are  pre-eminent.  The  sickle  was  super- 
seded by  the  cradle,  and  that  by  the  mower.  Horse-rakes, 
tedders,  etc.,  have  greatly  diminished  the  cost  of  gathering 
the  harvests.  We  are  still,  however,  very  backwai'd  in  tlie 
application  of  steam  to  ploughmg,  for  which  oiu-  broad  level 
prairies  afford  every  facility. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Romans  in  its  best  days  appeal's  to 
have  been  as  good  as  that  of  Europe  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  present  superiority  is  due  mainly 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences  related  to  husbandry,  and  to 
the  use  of  "machinery.  The  culture  of  the  soil  in  every 
country  depends  partly  upon  the  form  of  go^'t.,  partly  upon 
the  character  of  the  pop.,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
climate.  In  tropical  regions  nature  produces  abundantly 
of  herself,  and  Uttle  clothing  is  required  ;  so  that  the  inhabs. 
need  labor  little  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  arctic 
and  sub-arctic  regions  cultivation  is  practically  impossible. 
It  is  only  in  intermediate  regions  that  A.  is  ever  likely  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  (See  Stephens"  Jkiok  of 
the  Farm  and  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  AciricultKre.)  [From 
oriff.  art.  hi  J.'s  Fnir.  Cyc.  fry  Hoi;.\rE  Greeley,  LL.D.] 

Ag'riculture,  Depart'iiieiit  of,  was  established  by 
Cong,  in  18C2.  By  means  of  reports  it  diffuses  information 
respecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Its 
monthly  reports  of  the  prospects  of  the  staple  crops  are 
especially  valuable.  At  the  propagating  gardens  plants  re- 
ceived from  foreign  go^•ts.  and  botanic  gardens  are  tested 
with  a  view  to  introducing  new  and  useful  plants. 

Agrlppa,  King.     See  Herod  Aurippa. 

Agrip'pa  (Marci's  Vipsanu'sK  a  Roman  gen.,  b.  in  6.3 
B.  c.  He  became  in  his  youth  a  friend  of  Ocfavius  (after- 
ward the  emp.  Augustus),  to  whom  he  rendered  important 
militarv  services.     1).  in  Vi  b.  c. 

Aguardiente,  ah-gwar-de-en'ta,  Spanish  for  Brandy, 
which  see. 

A'gua,  Volcan'  de  («.  e.  "  volcano  of  water  "1.  a  moun- 
tain of  Central  Amer..  about  2.5  miles  S.  W.  of  Guatemala  ; 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  pours  forth  tor- 
rents of  water.  The  old  town  of  (Guatemala  has  been  twice 
destroyed  by  it.    Its  crater  is  1.5,(XK1  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Agiie.    See  Intermittent  Fever, 

A'gua.*  Calien'tes,  a  state  of  Mex.,  near  the  centre, 
bounded  X..  E..  and  W.  by  Zacatecas,  and  S.  by  Jalisco. 
Area.  2210  sq.  m.  :  pop.  ill, 115.     Capital,  Aguas  Calientes. 

Agustl'na,  called  the  "Maid  of  Saragossa,"  distin- 
guished herself  during  the  siege  of  Saragossa  by  the  Fi'.  in 
18(i!i,  was  made  a  lieut.  in  theSp.  army,  and  received  numer- 
ous decorations.  In  early  life  she  was  a  seller  of  cooling 
drinks  in  the  streets.    D.  1857. 

Agyn'lans  [from  the  Gr.  a.  neg..  and  vi'n?,  a  "  woman"], 
a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  seventh  century  who  condemned  mar- 
riage and  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat. 

Aliab  fHeb.  Achab\,  eighth  king  of  l.si-ael.  who  reigned 
B.  c.  918-896.  His  wife  was  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal. 
king  of  Tyre.  He  dwelt  at  Jezreel,  which  he  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.  He  was  killed  in  battle  with  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus. 
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AHASUERUS— ALABAJMA. 


Altasue'rus,  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Per. 
kings  mentioned  in  the  (.).  T.  The  Ahasuerus  of  Estlier  was 
probably  Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  who  reigned  from 
480  to  465  B.  c. 

A'ltaz  [Heb.  Achaz,  "  possessor  "],  twelfth  king  of  Judah. 
B.  c.  741-725.  His  reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  attacks 
of  Kezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  IVkali.  king  of  Israel, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Edomites  and  Pliilistines.  He  called 
to  his  aid  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  overthrew 
tlie  enemies  of  Judah,  but  made  A.  his  vassal,  and  carried  off 
rich  treasures  from  the  temple  and  palaces  of  Jeiiisalem. 

Alil'qiilst  (August  Engelbert),  a  Finnish  philologist, 
b.  Aug.  7,  1826.  He  endeavored  to  raise  the  Finnish  lang. 
to  a  written  speech,  and  to  create  a  national  lit.  For  this 
purpose  he  travelled  through  N.  Rus.  and  Siberia  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  tribes  of  the  Uralian-Altaic  race. 
He  is  prof,  of  the  Finnish  lang.  in  the  Univ.  of  Helsingfors. 
He  wrote  frvammar  of  tht  \\'ot'islL  LanqiKir/f-. 

Ali'ined  IV.,  sometimes  call<-d  Abd'ul-Haiiiid,  a 
Tur.  sultan,  b.  in  172.5,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1773. 
His  reign  is  chiefly  notable  on  account  of  the  two  disastrous 
wars  with  Rus.,  in  which  Tur.  lost  the  Cirimea,  a  portion  of 
Circassia.  with  some  otliei-  territories,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant foi'tresses.    D.  1780. 

Ah'nied  Sliali,  founder  of  the  Afghan  monarchy,  b. 
about  1724.  Afglianistan  was  then  subject  to  Per.,  and 
he  entered  the  Per.  army.  At  length  he  proclaimed  him- 
self shah  of  his  native  country,  and  commenced  a  career  of 
conquest.     D.  1773. 

Ali'medabad'  Ci.  e.  "  the  abode  of  Ahmed  "\  a  city  of 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  river  Subber- 
muttee.  It  was  once  a  large  and  magnificent  cap.,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.  It  has  several  beautiful  mosques  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  splendor.     Pop.  116,873. 

Alin  (Johann  Franz),  a  Ger.  grammarian,  b.  1796.  He 
wrote  Practi-i-al  Course  for  the  Quick  and  Eastj  AcquisUion  of 
the  Frmrh  LiiiKiiHKje.    D.  Aug.  21,  186.5. 

Ali'rens  iliEixiiicH),  a  Ger.  jurist,  b.  July  14,  1808;  lect- 
ured in  Paris  in  1833  on  the  hist,  of  Ger.  philos.  since  the 
time  of  Kant,  became  in  18;i4  prof,  of  philos.  in  Brussels,  in 
1850  prof,  of  abstract  law  and  political  economy  at  Graz,  in 
18.59  of  practical  i)hilos.  and  political  science  at  Leipsic.  He 
wrote  JiirMiche  Encycl. 

Ah'riinaii,  the  principle  of  evil  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians.   See  Okmuzd. 

Ai,  the  native  name  of  the  Bradijpus  indadylvs,  or  three- 
toed  sloth  of  S.  Amer,  and  so  named  from  the  loud  cry  it 
makes. 

Aid'an,  Saint,  first  bi.shop  of  Lindisfarae  ;  b.  in  Ire- 
land ;  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Nortiiumberland  635,  and 
established  Christianity  there.     D.  Aug.  31,  651. 

Aldes-de-Catnp,  ad'e-kawng,  confidential  officers  se- 
lected by  gen.  officers  to  assist  them  in  their  military  duties, 
are  e.c  officio  assistant  adjutants-gen.  They  are  in  the  V.  S. 
service  attached  to  the  person  of  the  gen.,  and  receive 
ordei-s  only  from  liim. 

Aij^uebclle,  d>  (Paul  Alexandre  Neveue),  a  Fr.  naval 
officfi-,  1).  i:-i31.  He  entered  the  Chi.  senice  against  the 
Tai- Pings,  took  Hang-Chow  in  1864,  and  was  made  a  man- 
darin. In  1869  he  launched  the  first  man-of-war  in  the  new 
Chi.  navy,  and  was  made  grand-admiral. 

AiR'eii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Aiken  co.,  S.  C!.,  is  noted  as  a  re- 
sort for  invalids,  especially  those  suffei-ing  from  pulmonary 
complaints.     Pop.  1880,  1817. 

Alkeu  (Charles  Augustus),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Man- 
chester, Vt..  Oct.  30, 1827  ;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  and  Andover, 
pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1854-.5'.i.  ]iidf.  of  Lat. 
at  Dartmouth  18r)»-66,  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  18(iii-6'J,  i)res.  of 
Union  Coll.  1869-71,  subsequently  prof,  of  Chr.  ethics  in 
Princeton  Theo.  Sem. 

Aiken  (William),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1806;  grad.  at 
S.  C.  Coll.,  was  gov.  of  S.  C.  1844-46,  rep.  m  Cong.  ia51-57, 
and  was  Democratic  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  House. 

Aik'in  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  1747  ;  wrote  (ieneral  Bioqraphy, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Evenings 
at  Home.  D.  Dec.  7, 1822.— His  daughter,  Lucy  Aikin  (b.  1781, 
d.  1864),  wrote  a  memoii-  of  her  father,  and  Life  of  Joseph 
Addison . 

Ailaii'tliits,  or  Ailan'tns  (i.  e.  "tree  of  heaven"),  a 
native  of  China,  liaving  large  pinnate  leaves.  It  grows  rap- 
idly, and  is  often  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  The  foliage  is  hamlsoiiif ,  liut  it  causes  much 
annoyance  by  the  rapid  spread  of  suckers  fnmi  the  parent 
tree.  Tlie  s1;aminate  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  distinct 
trees,  have  an  offensive  odor.  The  female  plants  are  free 
from  this  objection,  and  the  clusters  of  winged  fruit  which 
they  bear  are  quite  ornamental. 

Atlu'ru!^  Piil'geitjii,  a  rare  animal  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Carnivora,  family  Ursidje,  found  in  the  mts.  of 
Nepal.  By  the  inhabs.  of  that  country  it  is  tei-med  panda, 
chitwa,  and  ivah,  the  last  name  having  been  given  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  pecjuliar  cry.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
cat,  and  is  remai'kable  for  its  beautiful  fur.  Its  habits  are 
arboreal,  and  its  food  consists  of  birds,  eggs,  and  smaller 
animals. 

Aiii'iniillcr  (.Maximilian  Emanuel),  a  Ger.  painter,  b. 
at  Munich  Feb.  14,  1807.  Noted  as  the  restorer  of  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass.     I).  Dec.  8,  1870. 

Ai'iios,  a  race  inhabiting  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the 
N.  Japanese  islands.  Tlui  nit-n  allcjw  tlieir  abundant  hair 
and  beards  to  grow  to  full  length,  hence  they  have  been 
called  the  "hairy  Kuriles."  They  differ  ctlniologically  from 
the  other  Mongolians,  and  consider  thi'inselves  to  be  the 
original  inhabs.  of  Japan.  They  are  poiyganiists,  subsist  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  have  a  written  language. 

Aiiis'wortli  (William  Harrlson),  an  Eng.  novelist,  b. 
in  Maiichcster  Feb.  4,  1805.  He  wrote  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Towir  of  Loudon.  In  1846  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.      D.  Jan.  3.  1882. 

Air  [Gr.  arjp,  from,  o<u,  to  "breathe ;"  Lat.  a'er'],  was  con- 


sidered an  element  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  with 
some  other  gases.  (For  infomiation  re.specting  the  proper- 
ties and  phenomena  of  the  air,  .see  Acoustics,  by  Pkof. 
O.  N.  Rood  ;  Barometer,  by  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  ;  and 
Pneumatics.) 

Alr-Bed,  a  sleeping  apparatus  made  of  air-tight  cloth  or 
vulcanized  India  rubber,  divided  into  compartments  and  in- 
flated with  air. 

Air-Hladder,  or  S^viiiiinlug-BIadder,  a  viscus  in 
fishes  developed  as  a  diverticulum  from  tlie  anterior  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  (janoids  and  m<jst  abdomi- 
nal Teleo.sts  (Physostomi)  connected  by  a  pneumatic  duct 
with  the  cesophagus  or  stomach,  but  independent  thereof 
in  the  Acanthopterygians  (Physoclysti)  and  Anacantliines. 
It  is  homologous  with  tlie  lungs,  and  in  some  Ganoids  per- 
forms to  somi'  extent  the  ofliee  of  a  lung,  but  in  most  its 
function  is  liydrostatic.  An  analogous  organ  is  developed 
in  cliatc iiK 111  wonns.  Theodore  Gill. 

Air-Cells,  in  birds,  are  cavities  connected  with  the  re- 
spiratory system,  penetrating  even  the  bones,  and  diminish- 
ing the  specific  gi-avity.  In  plants  they  occur  chiefiy  in 
aquatic  species. 

Alr-Cruu,  an  instniment  for  projecting  bullets  or  other 
missiles  by  means  of  the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air, 
which  is  contamed  in  a  reservoir  communicating  with  the 
baiTel.  The  force  with  which  a  projectile  is  prt)pelled  from 
an  air-gun  is  much  less  than  that  produced  by  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  gunpowder,  but  they  may  be  so  made  as  to  be 
very  formidable  weapons. 

Air-Plants  are  certain  epiphytic  tropical  plants  which 
hang  in  festoons  from  forest  trees,  and  are  able  to  live  sus- 
pended in  tlie  air,  without  the  presence  of  earth  or  water. 

Air-Punip,  a  machine  by  which  air  is  partially  ex- 
hausted from  a  vessel,  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  in 
1054,  and  subsequently  improved  by  others.  It  is  used  to 
demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  various 
other  properties  of  air. 

Air'y  (George  Biddell\  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  b.  at  Aln- 
wick June  27,  1801 ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where 
in  1826  he  became  Lucasian  prof,  of  philos.,  and  in  1828 
Plumian  prof,  of  astron.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  astron.- 
rcjyal,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Greenwich  Observatorj'. 
He  has  made  many  improvements  in  astronomical  and  scien- 
tific instruments,  and  has  written  largely  upon  philosophical 
subjects. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle'  [Lat.  A'qvis  Gra'nnm ;  Ger.  Aa'- 
chen],  a  city  of  Prus.,  on  the  fi'ontier  of  Belgium.  It  was 
the  cap.  and  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne.  Its  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  dates  back  to  796  a.  d.  Here  are  celebrated 
mineral  springs,  the  warm  waters  of  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed. The  city  has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
treaties.  Here,  in  1668,  was  concluded  a  treaty  between  Louis 
XIV.  of  Fr.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eng.,  Swe.,  and  Hoi.  on  the 
other,  in  virtue  of  which  Louis  surrendered  some  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  tlie  Netherlands.  In  1748  was  here  con- 
cluded the  treaty  wliich  ended  the  war  of  the  Sp.  succession, 
which  had  lasted  eight  years,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the 
European  powers  were  engaged.  In  1818  was  held  here  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  all  the  allied  powers 
were  represented,  and  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  so 
called  Holy  Alliance.    Pop.  in  1880,  85,.5ol. 

A'jax  [Gr.  Aias],  the  name  of  two  Gr.  leaders  at  the 
siege  of  Troy— 1.  The  son  of  Telamon,  and  king  of  Salamis, 
the  tallest  of  the  Grecian  warriors,  and  styled  The  (ireater. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ulysses  in  a  competition  for  the  annor 
of  Achilles,  became  insane,  and  killed  himself.  2.  The  son  of 
Oileus,  and  king  of  Locris,  styled  The  Lesser.  According 
to  legend  he  offended  Minei-va,  and  was  drowned  on  his 
homeward  voyage  from  Troy. 

Ak'bar,  or  Ak'ber  (wiitten  also  Acbar  and  Ack- 
bar),  Moliam'ined,  sumamed  Jalal-ed-Deen,  a  Mogul 
cmp.,  b.  in  1542.  He  .succeeded  his  father  in  1.556.  and  showed 
great  military  and  political  capacity ;  extended  tlie  bound- 
aries of  his  dominions,  of  which  he  cau.sed  a  statistical  sur- 
vey to  be  published  ;  encouraged  lit.,  art,  and  commerce,  and 
gave  protection  to  Christians  and  Jews.    D.  1005. 

A'kensidc  (Mark),  an-  Eng.  poet.  b.  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Nov.  9,  1721.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  settled 
in  Lond.  in  1748,  and  was  made  physician  to  the  queen  in 
1760.  His  principal  poem  is  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
in  blank  verse,  put  forth  in  1744.    D.  June  23,  1770. 

Ak'erman  (Amos  T.),  b.  in  N.  H.  in  1833;  studied  law, 
emigrated  to  Ga.,  and  practiced  his  profession.  During  the 
civil  war  he  favored  secession,  but  after  its  close  advocated 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Cong.,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  atty.-gen.  in  Grant's  administration,    D.  Dec.  22.  1880. 

A'kers  (Ben.jamin),  commonly  known  as  Paul  Akers, 
an  Amer.  sculptor,  b.  in  Me.  July  10,  1825 ;  went  to  Boston 
in  1840,  made  several  busts  there  ;  went  to  It.,  where  he  exe- 
cuted many  admirable  portrait  busts.    D.  May  21,  1861. 

Ak'lba  (Ben  Joseph),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  pres.  of  the  school 
of  Bene  Barak  m  the  second  century  a.  d.  Having  joined 
the  rebellion  of  Barchochebas,  he  was  flayed  and  burned 
by  the  Romans  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  120  years. 

Ak'ron,  city,  R.R.  centre,  and  cap.  Summit  co.,  O.,  30 m.  S. 
of  Cleveland,  on  the  highest  point  of  land  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  Buchtel  Coll.  Pop. 
1870,  10.006  ;  1880.  10.512. 

Al,  II,  or  111,  the  Arabic  definite  article  ;  it  appears  in 
many  Oriental  names,  as  Al-Mansoor,  "the  victorious,"  Al- 
Amin,  "the  faithful,"  etc. 

Alaba'iua,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  formed  by  the  junc.  of 
the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  about  10  m.  above  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  It  flows  nearly  westward  to  Selma,  and  afterward 
in  a  general  S.  W.  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Tombigbee 
to  form  the  Mobile  River.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
boats through  the  whole  extent,  which  is  about  300  m.,  and 
traverses  a  fertile  region,  of  which  cotton  and  com  are  the 
staple  products. 
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Alabama  [si^nifyiiis,  iii  tlio  Oreok  lan.E:..  ■"  Here  we 
rest  "J,  one 
of  the  S.  or 
Gulf  States 
of  tlie  U.  S., 
1  y  i  II  ir  be- 
tween the 
parallels  of 
3<.i^  15'  and  35-' 
N.  lat.,  and 
the  meridi- 
ans of  S4°  5(1' 
and  88= -18' W. 
\o\\.  f  r  o  in 
Green  wieh. 
LenfTth  from 
N.  to  8..  :«(•. 
m. :  breadtli. 
from  148  to 
■MOm.  Bound- 
ed on  the  X. 
bv  Teim..  E. 
bv  Ga.  and 
FIa..8.byFla. 
and  the  Gulf 
of  Mex.,  W. 
by  Miss.    Area.  52,250  sq.  in.  "T  :M.44(i.rKHi  aei>'<. 

Siiifacr.  I{irerK.£fr.— In  the  N.  broken  and  liilly.  from  out- 
lying" hills  of  the  Blue  Kidjre :  S.  of  this  almost  level,  but 
gently  declinins:  to  the  Gulf.  Principal  rivers  are  Tennessee, 
near  X.  line  of  the  State  ;  Mobile.  Tombisrbee.  Alabama, 
Coosa,  Black  Warrior.  Tensaw,  Perdido.  and  Chattahoochee, 
and  their  afBuents.  Of  these  the  Tennessee,  Tombigbee. 
Black  Warrior.  Alabama.  Tensaw,  Chattahoochee,  and  Perdi- 
do are  all  navigable.  Mobile  Bay  is  the  principal  bay  of  the 
State,  Grand,  Bonsecours,  and  Perdido  bays  being  shall<)w. 

.S<></.— The  soil  is  divisible  into  three  belts  or  sectiuns— 
viz. :  1.  The  S.  section,  '/s  of  the  State,  a  light  but  productive 
alUuial  and  diluvial  soil,  vielding  moderate  crops  of  corn, 
iiitton,  and  fruits,  with  considerable  forests  of  yellow  pine. 
■J.  Tlie  Cotton  Belt,  limestone  and  chalk  lands,  mostly  prairie, 
producing  good  cotton  and  corn.  3.  The  N.  section,  a  min- 
iral  region,  yielding  gold.  coal,  iron,  etc.,  some  of  it  poor  and 
hilly  land,  but  healthy  and  with  good  water-power.  In  this 
region  also  is  tlie  great  Tenn.  valley,  with  fine,  fertile  side 
valleys,  yielding  cotton,  corn,  cereals,  and  fruits,  while  the 
hill-sides  are  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

Minerali.—Oi  gold,  discovered  in  Randolph  co.  1836,  there 
had  been  deposited  in  the  >Iint  to  June,  188(1,  8219,873.  There 
are  also  mined  in  the  State,  silver,  copper,  lead,  h-on  ores  of 
various  kinds,  and  excellent  bituminous  coal ;  census  of  1880 
reports  322,934  tons  of  the  latter.  There  are  many  rarer  min- 
erals, mineral  earths,  building-stones,  and  mineral  springs. 

Vegetation. — The  forests  in  tlie  X.  belong  to  the  temperate, 
in  the  S.  to  the  semi-tropical  zone.  Fis'e  species  of  oak, 
hickory,  chestiuit,  poplar,  cedar,  elm,  mulberry,  and  white 
pine  iii  the  X'.  are  replaced  in  the  S.  by  cypre.ss,  live  oak. 
yellow  pine,  magnolia,  and  loblolly,  with  brake  or  Amer. 
bamboo,  saw  palmetto,  and  other  small  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  apple,  pear.  plum,  and  hardy  peach  give  place  to  the  flg, 
pomegranate,  olive,  apricot,  Scupperuong  grape,  and  orange. 

Zoology.— The  wild  animals  common  to  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
are  foiind  here.  The  alligator  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bay- 
ous, and  there  are  lizards,  some  venomous  snakes,  terrapin, 
turtles,  and  excellent  fish ;  and  most  game  birds,  birds  of 
preJ,-.  songsters,  and  birds  of  exquisite  i)lumage. 

dimate. — Temperature  in  X.  Ala.  delightfiU,  frosts  rare, 
and  no  intense  heat.  In  Central  Ala.,  greater  heat,  but  cool 
nights ;  occasional  frosts.  In  the  S.,  protracted  heat,  but 
good  breezes,  cool  nights,  and  heav>'  dew.  Rainfall  from 
48  to  54  inches.    Water  in  the  X.  excellent,  in  the  S.  poor. 

Agricultural  Production.^. — Cotton  is  the  largest  crop,  the 
State  ranking,  \n  1880,  4th  in  cotton  production,  and  13th 
in  the  product  i»er  acre.  Ala.  was  sixth  among  S.  States  in 
production  of  corn,  but  other  cereal  crops  were  small.  She 
makes  a  little  cane  sugar  and  molasses,  and  more  sorghum 
syrup.  Ramie  is  grown  in  S.  counties,  and  will  be  a  good 
crop,  as  a  machine  for  dressing  it  has  been  invented.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  State  in  1880  was  751,190.  The 
number  of  farms  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  but  nearly 
half  are  rented.    Of  the  farms,  *"  ,p  are  tmder  HX)  acres. 

Manufacture^  are  not  large,  but  increasing  ;  lumber,  iron, 
machinery,  and  cotton  goods  are  the  principal  articles  pro- 
duced. The  production  of  iron  and  steel  reached  62,986 
tons  in  1880. 

Railways.— In  Jan.  1880  there  were  1852  m.  of  R.  R.  in  oper- 
ation, which  are  sufficient  for  the  present  commerce  and 
passenger  traffic  of  the  State. 

/"irtfl/^-e.*.— State  debt,  net,  in  1880,  was  §9,071,765;  local 
debt,  net.  §5,656.7.80 ;  total  debt.  State  and  local,  net,  §14,- 
728,.>45.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1880  was  — real  estate. 
877,374,008  :  personal  §45,493,223  ;  total,  §122,867,228 ;  total 
taxation,  §2,061,978. 

Commerce.— yicihWe  is  the  oidy  port  of  entrv.  Imports  In 
1880,  §743.890.  Exports,  mostly  cotton,  §7,187.703;  foreign 
exports,  §1037.  Total  imports  and  exports,  §7,932,630.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  in  1880  was  1.30  ;  tonnage, 
61,471  tons.  The  number  which  cleared  was  156  ;  tonnage, 
69,181  tons. 

Bankx  and  Insurance.— There  were,  X^ov.  1,  18,80.  9  national 
banks  in  operation  ;  capital,  §1,508,CKXI,  and  outstanding  cir- 
culation, §1,443,895;  6  State  banks  and  trust  companies; 
capital,  §615.000.  Private  bankers  and  savings  banks,  20 ; 
capital,  §42.5,241  ;  deposits.  §1.2.57,221.  The  insurance,  both 
life  and  fire,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  ccmipanies. 

Education.— In  1879  Ala.  had  4  univs.  and  eoUs.,  with  4.39 
students  ;  59sems..acads.,and  sclioolsof  secondary  instruc- 
tion, with  3784  students  ;  a  school  pop.  of  37ti,649.  "of  whom 
174,485  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were 
kept  nearly  4  months  in  the  year;  §4:30,131  was  expended  for 


school  purpo.ses  in  1880 ;  total  number  of  pul)lic  schools, 
4629.    There  were  also  7  scientific  and  professional  scliools. 

Liliraj-ies  and  Xe/r.yia/ters. — The  Educational  Bureau's  re- 
port on  libraries,  imblishcd  in  1876,  states  that  in  that  year 
there  were  31  public  libraries  of  over  300  vols,  aggregating 
60.000  volumes  in  all ;  and  many  private  libraries,  having  in 
all  nearly  600.tXX)  vols.  In  1880  there  were  in  Ala.  125  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  including  6  dailies. 

Churc/ies.— The  Baps,  are  the  leading  denomination,  but 
are  followed  by  the  others  in  the  following  order  :  Meths., 
Presbs.,  Episcopalians,  Disciples  or  Christians,  R.  Caths., 
Congregationalists,  and  minor  denominations. 

Population  of  Ala.  in  1880  was  1,262,.505  (white  662,185,  col- 
ored 6(X),320.  including  213  Indians  and  4  Chi.t,  an  increase 
of  26.5,.513  since  1870.  In]82i)the  State  had  127,901  inhabs., 
an  increase  of  nearly -tenfold  in  60  yrs. 

Principal  Towns  and  Pop.,  1880.— Montgomery,  the  cap., 
16,713;  Mobile  (present  limits),  29,132;  Selma,  7529;  Himts- 
ville,  4977  ;  Eufaula,  3836  ;  Opelika,  3^45  ;  Green\ille,  2471 ; 
Troy,  22»4 ;  Maiion,  2074,  and  Tuscaloosa,  2418. 


CoDXTiKS.  *Ref .  I  Pop.  1870. 


Autaupft I  .^-D 

R-ildwin 8-B 

Barbour j  6-E 

Bibb 4-C 

Blount 2-D 

Bullock 5-E 

Butler I  6-D 

Calhoun i  ;i-E 

Chambers 4-E 

Cherokee 2-E 

Chilton 4-D 

Choctaw 6-.\ 


Clarke  . 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington  .. . 
Crenshaw.... 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale... 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone , . . 

Lowndes 

Macou 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Perrv 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saint   Clair.. 

Shelbv 

Sumter 

Talladega  ... 
Tallapoosa.. . 
Tuscaloosa... 

Walker 

Washington.. 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Total . 


6-B 
4-E 
3-E 
7-E 
IB 
6-C 
4-D 


7-E 
5-C 
2-E 
6-D 
7-C 
2-D 
3-B 
2-B 
7-E 
4-B 
4-B 
7-F 
1-E 
3-C 
3-B 
IB 
2-C 
5-E 
1-C 
5-D 
5-E 
1-D 
5-B 
2-B 
2-D 
St-A 
6-C 
5-D 
2-C 
5-C 
4-B 
fi-E 
4-E 
5-F 
A-D 
4-D 
&-B 
4-D 
4-E 
4-B 
3-C 
7-A 
S-C 
2-C 


11,623 
6,004 
29,309 
7,469 
9,945 
24,474 
14,981 
13.980 
17.562 
11,132 


12,676 

14,663 
9,560 
8,017 
6,171 

12,537 
9,.574 

11,945 
4,868 

11,156 

ii',.325 
40,705 
7,126 
14,477 
4,041 
10,109 
7,136 
8,006 
2,959 
18,399 
21,792 
14,191 
19,410 
12,345 


15,091 
16,658 
21,750 
15,017 
25,719 
17,727 
31,267 
26,151 
6,059 
9,871 
49.311 
14,214 
43,704 
12,187 
24,975 
17,690 
17,423 
12,006 
21,6.-!6 
9,360 
12,218 
24,109 
18.064 
16,963 
20,081 
6,543 
3,912 
28,377 
4,155 


996,992 


Pop.  1880. 

1.3,108 
8,603 
3:t,979 
9,487 
15,369 
29,066 
19,649 
19,591 
23,440 
19,108 
10,793 
15,731 

n,«o« 

12,938 
10,976 

8,119 
16,153 
12,605 
15,113 

5,639 
11,726 

6,355 
12,671 
48,4:i3 
12,675 
17,502 

5,719 
15,398 
10,135 

9.155 

4..342 
21,931 
26,5.=i3 
18,761 
25,114 
23,272 
12,142 
21,035 
21,392 
27,262 
21,600 
31,176 
17,371 
37,625 
30.890 

9,364 
14,585 
48,653 
17,091 
52,356 
16,428 
30,741 
21,479 
20,640 
16.757 
24,837 
14,462 
17,236 
28,728 
23,360 
23,401 
24,957 

9,479 

4,5:iS 
31,828 

4,253 


CocNTV  Towns. 


Prattville 

'Daphne 

iCIayton 

ICentreville 

iBlountsville... 

Union  Springs. 

Greenville 

Jacksonville... 
[La  Fayette.... 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butler 

Grove  Hill.... 

Ashland 

Edwardsville.. 

Elba 

Tuscumbia 

Evergreen 

Rockford 

Andalusia 

Rutledge 

Cullman 

Ozark 

Selma 

Fort  Payne 

Wetumpka 

Brewton . 

Gadsden 

Favette  C.  H.. 

[Bei  Green 

iGeneva 

Eutaw 

iGreensborougli. 

[Abbeville 

IScottsborough  . 
iBirminghain... 

Vernon 

Florence 

Moulton 

lOpelika 

lAtbens. 

iHayneville 

Tuskegee 

'Huntsville 

Linden 

[Hamilton 

Guntersville... 

Mobile 

Monroeville.... 
(Montgomery... 

Somerville 

Marion 

.CarroUton 

Troy 

Wedowee 

Seale 

•Ashville 

'Columbiana 

Livingston 

Talladega 

Dadeville 

Tuscaloosa 

Jasper 

St.  Stephens 

Camden 

Houston 


Pop.  1880. 


977 


1,644 

222 

1,862 

!,471 


222 
1,369 

985 
,533 

596 


1,359 
3,503 
3.245 


1,443 
496 
73S 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Alabama. 

Histoi-y.—¥irst  settlement  in  1702,  by  Bienville ;  Mobile 
planted  in  1711-13;  terr.  X.  of  31°  ceded  by  Fr.  to  G.  Brit, 
in  1763,  and  in  1783  transferred  to  U.  S.  ;  first  attached  to 
Ga.  and  S.  C,  but  in  1802  organized  as  Miss.  Terr.  ;  region 
S.  of  31°  belonged  to  Sp.,  but  in  war  of  1812  seized  and  an- 
nexed to  Miss.  Terr. ;  this  region  and  Fla.  purchased  from 
Sp.  in  1819  ;  Creek  war  in  1813-14 ;  Gen.  Jackson  defeats 
the  Creeks,  who  make  peace  and  give  up  ?4  of  their  terr. : 
immigration  increases ;  Miss,  set  off  as  a  State  in  1817,  and 
Ala.  admitted  to  the  Union  in  isi'.i ;  Ala.  takes  an  active 
part  in  removal  of  Indians  to  Iiid.  Ten-.;  becomes  largely 
interested  in  slaveholding.  ami  takes  strong  S.  ground. ;  in 
1860-61  one  of  the  first  of  the  S.  States  to  declare  for  secession 
and  a  S.  Confederacy;  convention  of  all  the  S.  States  held 
at  Montgomery  Feb.  4,  1861,  to  organize  a  S.  Confederacy; 
provisional  govt,  organized  :  Jeff.  Davis  elected  pres.,  and 
Montgomery  made  cap.  of  Confederacy  ;  Gov.  Moore  seized, 
in  Jan.  1861^  V .  S.  arsenal,  arms,  forts,  and  revenue  cutter: 
July,  1801,  cap.  removed  to  Kiclmiond.  Va.  Principal  battles 
of  war  in  Ala.  :  Capture  of  fts.  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  1864 ; 
siege  and  capture  of  Mobile  in  Mar.  and  Apr.  1865 ;  cap- 
ture of  Selma  and  other  towns,  in  Apr.  1865.  by  Gen.  Wilson, 
and  several  minor  conflicts.  Reconstruction  measures  : 
Provisional  gov.  appointed  June  21.  1865,  and  State  tem- 
porarily under  military  control  ;  State  convention  met 
Sept.  2.1, 1865,  and  annulled  ordinance  of  secession  :  military 
govt,  very  lenient  ;  State  convention  called  by  Gen.  Pope 
to  meet  Nov.  5,  1867,  to  form  a  new  const,  and  State  govt. : 
const,  submitted  to  people  Feb.  4,  1868  ;  this  const,  rejected 
for  technical  reasons,  but  most  of  its  provisions  subsequently 
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adopted  ;  State  restored  by  Cong.  June  27, 1868 ;  some  minor 
troubles  and  difficulties  before  a  complete  adjustment  was 
effected,  but  the  trouble  was  much  less  than  in  other  States 
of  the  S.,  and  has  now  all  passed  away. 
Goveinors  of  the  State. 

William  W.  Bibb 1819-30  John  GOl  Shorter 1861-63 

Thomas  Bibb  1820-31  Thomas  H.  Watts 186:i-65 

Israel  Pickens 1831-25!  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  P/'Oi'.  1865-65 

John  Murphy 1835-39  Kobert  M.  Patton 1865-68 

Gabriel  Moore 1839-31  William  H.  Smith 1868-70 

John  Gavle 1831-35  Robert  B.  Lindsay 1870-73 

Clement  C.  Clay 18;35-3r:Da\id  P.  Lewis  1873-74 

Arthur  P.  Bagb  v 1837-41  Georj,'e  S.  Houston ....  1874-78 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  1841-45  Rufus  W.  Cobb 1878-82 

Joshua  L.Martin.   ..  1845-17  Edward  A.  O'Neal 1883-86 

Reuben  Chapman  —  1847-49 

Henry  W.  Collier l»49-53 

John  A.  Winston 1853-57 

Andrew  B.  Moore 1857-61 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Alabama  Claims.  The  protracted  negotiations,  the 
treaty  of  Washington  resulting  therefrom,  aiid  the  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva  by  which  this  treaty  was  in  part  executed, 
may  justly  be  deemed  as  forming  the  most  important  cause 
celebre  of  modern  diplomacy.  The  claims  themselves  were 
made  by  the  govt,  of  the  U.  S.  upon  tlie  govt,  of  G.  Brit. 
The  treaty  of  Wash.  (May  8,  1871)  describes  them  as  "differ- 
ences [wliich]  liave  arisen  between"  [the  two  govts.], 
•'and  still  exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by 
the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims 
generically  known  as  the  A.  claims."  These  claims  were  for 
damages  to  the  U.  S.  and  sundry  citizens  thereof,  caused 
mainly  by  the  Florida  and  Alabama,  Confed.  cruisers  built 
and  equipped  in  G.  Brit.,  and  suffered  to  enter  Biit.  ports  for 
repairs,  supplies,  and  dispo.siug  of  their  prizes,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  The  claims,  araountiiig  to  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  were  partly  for  direct  damages  in  tlie  actual 
loss  of  property,  and  partly  for  indirect  damages,  such  as  the 
interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  cost  to  the  U.  S.  of  pursu- 
ing the  cruisers.  During  the  war  the  U.  S.  govt,  vainly  endea^'- 
ored  to  induce  that  of  G.  Brit,  to  prevent  the  use  of  its  ports 
asabasisof  hiistilities.  Afterthe  war.  claims  ^vere  presented 
for  dainagi'.s  thus  inflicted.  After  pnitractcd  iifgotiations  a 
treaty  was  roiu-Uulcd  in  Jan.  18()9,  which  provided  that  the 
questinii  slioulil  lie  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration, 
three  inenil)ers()f  wliicli.  Ijy  a  subsequent  agreement,  were  to 
be  named  respectively  l)y  the  govts,  of  It.,  Switz.,  and  Brazil, 
and  one  coin,  t'loin  each  of  the  contesting  powers.  This 
tribunal  assembled  at  Geneva,  Switz.  The  essential  points  of 
the  final  decision,  announced  Sept.  14,  1873,  were  as  follows : 

Neutral  powers  should  exercise  due  diligence  to  prevent 
violations  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  tlK^ir  subjects;  G. 
Brit,  had  failed  to  do  this,  and  could  not  justify  herself  on 
the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  legal  means  of  action.  But 
the  claim  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  cost  of  pursuing  the  Confed. 
cruisers  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  was  rhiTefon-  an  indirect  loss  which 
should  not  be  allowed.  I'rospcctivi^  injuries  to  shippers 
and  ship-(jwners,  such  as  loss  of  future  profits,  are  equally 
uncertain  and  indirect.  All  double  claims  for  the  same 
losses  wei-e  rejected,  but  interest  was  allowed,  fpon  these 
principles  the  tribunal  awarded,  for  actual  losses  of  ships 
and  cargoes,  and  interest,  the  sum  of  $15,.500,000.  [From 
orif/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'l/c,  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  LL.D.] 

Alabas'ter  [  Lat.  a/abastri'tes,  and  a/abax'ter  ;  Gr. 
oAd^ao■Tpo!],  a  name  applied  to  two  kinds  of  white  mineral 
substances  which  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  different  in 
composition.  The  alabaster  proper  is  a  tine-grained  variety 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  :  the  finest  (luality  of  this 
is  found  near  VolteiTa,  in  Tuscany  ;  the  other  is  a  crystal- 
line carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  harder  than  the  first.  Both 
are  manufactured  into  ornaments. 

Alame'da,  K.  R.  junc,  Alameda  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  of  tp. 
1870,  1557  ;  1880,  5708. 

Al'amo,  Tlie  [alamo  is  the  Sp.  for  "poplar"  tree],  a 
ft.  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  a  small  body  of  Texans  re- 
sisted a  Mex.  force  of  ten  times  their  nurnber  from  Feb. 
11  to  Mar.  5,  1836,  and  nearly  all  perished.  The  six  who 
finally  surrendered  were  murdered  by  the  Mex.  On  ac- 
count of  this  defence.  Alamo  has  beeii  styled  the  "  Ther- 
mopylfe  of  America."  "Remember  the  Alamo  1"  became 
the  war-cry  of  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

Alamo'sa,  Conejos  co..  Col.,  on  R.R.  and  the  Rio  Cirande 
Del  Norte.  130  miles  S.  W.  of  Pueblo.  Col.    Pop.  1880,  803. 

Alarcoii'  y  Mendo'za,  de  (Don  Juan  Ruiz),  a  Sp. 
poet,  b.  in  Mex.  about  1590.  He  became  a  resident  of  Sp.  in 
1622,  after  which  he  obtained  the  office  of  reporter  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indies.    D.  1639. 

Al'aric  [Lat.  Atari' cili],  a  Visigoth  concjueror,  b.  about  350 
A.  D.  In  395  he  invaded  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  other  prov- 
inces, took  Athens,  and  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  from 
which  he  was  driven  out  by  Stilicho.  Hostilities  were  then 
suspended  by  a  treaty,  and  the  emp.  Arcadius  appointed 
Alaric  ^ov.  of  lUyria  in  396.  He  invaded  N.  It.  in  403,  l)ut 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia  and  Verona.  Stilicho 
having  been  killed  in  40S,  Alaric  '-enewed  the  invasion  of  It., 
which  the  emp.  Honorius  was  imable  to  defend.  The  army 
of  the  Visigoths  invested  Rome,  but  were  induced  to  retire 
by  the  payment  of  .5(XX)  lbs.  of  gold  and  30,ono  Dis.  oi  silver. 
After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  negotiate,  Honorius  rejected 
the  terms  of  Alaric,  who  in  410  took  !{( )me,  and  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  pillage  it  for  six  days.     I),  at  Cosenza,  It.,  in  410. 

Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  began  to  reign  in  484 
A.  D.,  at  the  death  of  his  father  Euric.  His  dominions  in- 
cluded parts  of  Sp.  and  of  Gaul.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  hand  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  507. 

Alas'lca,  a  Terr,  belonging  to  the  V.  S.,  purchased  from 
Rus.  in  1867,  and  comiirising  the  extreme  N.  W.  portion  of 
the  N.  Amer.  continent  and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  head  and  horns  of  a  Texan 


bull,  to  which  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance,  the  mass  of 
mainland  forming  the  head,  while  the  Sitkan  peninsida 
and  the  Aleutian  archipelago  form  the  widely  extended 
horns.  Its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  30°  of  lat.,  while  the 
distance  between  the  tips  of  the  horns  is  nearly  60°  of 
long.,  or  about  3000  m.  Its  area  is  stated  as  577,390  sq.  m.,  or 
369,539,600  acres.    Its  shore  lines  are  estimated  at  35.000  m. 

Toporjrajthy.—Tslts.  are  a  combination  of  Coast,  Cascade, 
and  Rocky  mts.,  with  outlying  spurs.  They  range  from 
3084  ft.  to  19,500  (Mt.  St.  Elias).  Rivers  :  Yukon,  2000  m.  long, 
nav,  1500  m.  ;  Kouskoquim,  600  m.  ;  Nushergak,  Atna  or 
Copper,  Chilcat,  Takou,  and  Stickine.     Extensive  glaciers. 

Minerals.— Gold.,  copper,  iron,  semi-anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal,  petroleum,  graphite,  bismuth,  etc. 

Cli?nale.—'ShK  months  severe  winter;  a  short  and  hot 
summer  on  the  mainland  ;  on  the  islands,  cold  less  protract- 
ed, and  warm  weather  longer. 

Soil  a  nit  Frodi/rtions.^'The  lat.  (53°-73°  N.)  precludes  any 
great  fertility,  but  the  islands  and  the  Sitkan  peninsula  pro- 
duce wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  cereals,  and  some  root 
crops,  and  the  foi'ests  on  the  larger  islands  and  the  main- 
land are  extensive  and  the  trees  of  great  size.  Its  greatest 
products,  however,  are  from  the  fisheries,  in  whicli,  in  1880, 
61.30  persons  were  employed  ;  capital  invested,  S447,000  ; 
value  of  products,  .§2,661,640.  The  fur-seal  and  the  sea-otter 
abound,  and  yield  to  the  V.  S.  govt,  an  animal  revenue  of 
$300,000.  .Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish 
swarm  in  the  waters,  and  the  salmon  fisheries  are  growing. 
The  furs  and  pelts  of  lantl  animals  also  yield  some  revenue. 

The  Population  in  1880  was  33,426,  of  which  4:30  were 
whites,  and  the  remainder  Creoles,  Indians,  and  Esqui- 
maux of  various  tribes.  The  Sitka  Indians  are  somewhat 
intelligent,  but  drunken  and  depraved.  The  Aleuts  on 
the  islands  are  hardy,  industrious,  and  honest.  The  Es- 
quimaux toward  the  arctic  coast  do  not  differ  from  other 
Es(|uimau  tribes.  There  are  mission  stations  at  several 
points.  Sitka,  formerly  called  New  Archangel,  is  the  capital. 
Wrangel.  Ft.  Nicholas,  and  Ft.  St.  Michael  are  also  important 
places.  I  See  Yukon  River  in  Appendix.)   L.  P.  Brockett. 

Alauda.     See  Lark. 

AIbaiieii'<!>e!!i  [from  Alba,  a  town  of  Piedmont],  that  divi- 
sion of  Catharists  who  believed  in  absolute  dualism.  They 
taught  that  tlie  world  was  created  by  the  Evil  Spirit. 

Alba'nla  (called  Shkiperi  by  the  natives,  an<i  Arncoutlik 
by  the  Turks),  the  S.  W.  part"  of  European  Tur..  lies  be- 
tween lat  39°  and  43°  N.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  ^\'.  by  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  Its  length  N.  and  S.  is  about  390 
m..  and  its  width  varies  from  40  to  90  m.  It  nearly  coincides 
with  the  ancient  Epirus.  Tlie  surface  is  mountainous,  be- 
ing occupied  with  nine  ridges  that  are  nearly  parallel,  the 
highest  peaks  rising  about  8000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Albanians  are  rude  and  warlike  mountaineers.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Arnaoots  and  Skipetar,  and  are  proba- 
bly descended  from  the  ancient  Illyrians  and  Epirotes. 
Their  lang.  has  several  strongly  marked  dialects,  and  is 
probably  Indo-European.    Pop.  estimated  1.300,000. 

Alba'uo,  a  lake  and  mt.  in  It.,  about  14  m.  S.  E.  of  Rome. 
The  lake,  which  is  6  m.  in  circumference,  occupies  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  IIXIO  ft.  deep  or  more. 
It  has  no  natural  outlet,  but  discharges  its  waters  through 
an  artificial  tunnel  6000  ft.  long,  cut  through  the  rocks  about 
397  B.  c.  Mt.  Albano.  more  than  3000  ft.  high,  rises  from  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake. 

Al'bany,  or  Al'baiiiii,  an  anc.  name  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scot.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  Albany,  or  Albion  (see  Albion), 
was  the  original  name  given  to  the  "whole  island  by  its  Celtic 
inhabs..  and  that  it  was  afterward  restricted  to  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Scot. 

Albany,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  Dougherty  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Flint  River,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Macon.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  this  point  only  at  high  water.  Pop. 
1870.  2101  ;  1880,  3216. 

Albany,  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

Albany,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  cen- 
tre, cap.  of  N.  Y.  and  of  Albanv  co.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  145  m.  N.  of  New  York,  164  m.  (or  201  by  R.  R.) 
W.  of  Boston,  lat.  42°  39'  49"  N.,  Ion.  73°  44'  33"  W.  It  was 
first  settled  as  a  trading-post  in  1614  by  the  Dutch,  and  was, 


New  state  Capitol  (Albany,  N.  Y.). 
after  Jamestowni.  the  fii-st  place  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  original  thirteen  States.  Fort  Orange,  or  Aurania,  was 
built  here  in  1634.  The  village  was  called  successively  Be- 
verwvck  and  Williamstadt.  In  l(i(>4  it  was  called  Albany,  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterward  James  II. 
It  was  hicori>orated  as  a  city  in  1686,  and  became  cap.  1797. 
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Public  BuUdings  and  Institutiotw,  Etc.— The  prin.  are  the 
masiiiticent  new  capitol.  comnienceil  in  1871 ;  will  cost  over 
Slt5.iXXi.0(Xi :  the  State  museum  of  nat.  hist,  in  the  State  hall, 
the  new  city  hall,  V.  S.  custom-house  and  V.  » ).,  a  hiirh  school 
for  both  sexes,  1  boys'  acad.  and  3  for  ijirls.  State  normal 
school,  astronomical  observatory.  Slate  airricultural  mu- 
seum, med.  school  and  law  school,  and  the  penitentiary.  A. 
contains  Washington  Park,  SI  acres,  and  4  m.  N.  is  the  beau- 
tiful IJural  Cemetery,  "iSl  acres.  A.  is  near  head  of  river 
naviiration  and  at  terminus  of  Erie  and  Chainpiain  canals. 
The  value  of  stoves  manufactured  in  ISSi  was  S3.3tXi.(XK>.  and 
of  the  lumber  tnide,  SU>.lW,tXK).  Il  is  tlie  central  market  for 
cattle  from  the  \V.,  for  X.  Y.  and  N.  Eng.  Pop.  ITIH),  3506; 
1870  uiew  limits\  76,2i6  ;  1880,  90,758.  [From  oiig.  art.  in  J.\i 
I'ltii:  <>•.,  dij  H.  A.  Homes,  LL.D.l 

Albany,  citv.  on  K.  K.,  cap.  Linn  co..  Or.,  is  situated  on 
the  rii^lit  >  E.)  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Calapoova.  •>>  m.  bv  rail  S.  of  Salem.  Pop.  of  precinct. 
1870.  lOUe  :  of  city  in  1880,  1867. 

Albany,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Al'batros!«  (Dionudta),  a  group  of  web-footed  birds  of 
the   family  Procellariida?, 
of  great  power  of  flight, 
and  the  largest  of  oceanic 
birds. 

Al'beniarle  (.George 
mouk.>.  Dike  of.  an 
Eug.  gen.,  b.  ui  Devon- 
shire Dec.  0.  lt)08.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  served  for 
many  years  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, aud  was  after- 
w^ardmade  gov.  of  Dublin. 
In  1644  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  but  in  two 
years  was  i-eleased,  joined 
the  Parliamentary  ai-my, 
and  in  reward  for  his  ser- 
^-ices  at  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar was  made  by  Crom- 
well gen.-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  be- 
came gov.  in  1654.  After  tlie  death  of  Oliver  Cn  >mwell.  Monk 
declared  for  Cromwell's  son  Kichard.  In  Jan.  lOiiO  he  crossed 
the  border  at  the  head  of  6000  men.  and  marched  to  Lond. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  \\ith  Charles  II..  whom  he  de- 
clared kuig  May  8,  aud  was  rewarded  by  high  oftices,  and 
created  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1666  he  commanded  the  fleet 
again!*t  the  Dutch,  was  defeated  by  De  Ru>-ter  off  Dunkirk, 
but  gained  a  \'ictory  over  him  off  North  Foreland.     D.  1670. 

Albert  I.,  king  of  Saxony,  b.  April  '-Si.  18:.'8  :  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Schleswig-IIulstein  in  1849.  was  made  lieut.- 
gen.  in  1S53  and  general  in  18.57,  commanded  the  Sax.  army 
in  the  war  against  Prus.  in  1866.  received  the  command  of 
the  twelfth  army  corps  after  the  admission  of  Sax.  into  the 
N.  Ger.  Union,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Rezonville.  Grave- 
lotte.  and  Sedan  in  the  Ger.-Fr.  war  of  1870.  and  command- 
ed the  army  of  the  Meuse.  In  July  1871  he  became  tield- 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  soon  after  field-marshal  of  Rus. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  Oct.  29,  1873. 

Albert  [in  tier..  Atbrechi]  I.,  archduke  of  Aust.,  b.  1248, 
was  a  son  of  the  emp.  Rudolph  of  Habsburg.  He  was  elected 
emp.  of  Ger.  in  1298,  but  his  title  was  contested  by  Adolphus 
of  Nassau,  who  had  occupied  the  throne,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  Albert  was  assassin- 
ated May  1.  1308,  by  his  nephew,  Jolin  the  Parricide. 

Albert,  archduke  of  Au-s..  a  son  of  the  emp.  Maximilian 
II.,  b.  1559 ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  the  Netherlands  in  1.596 
by  Philip  n.  of  Sp.,  whose  daughter  Isabella  he  married  about 
1598.  In  1600  he  was  defeated  by  the  Dutch  under  Maurice 
of  Nassau.    D.  1621. 

Albert  I.,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  the 
Bear.  b.  about  1106.  was  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg.   D.  Nov.  18,  1170. 

Albert  (Prince),  or,  more  fully.  Albert  Frauds 
Augastus  Charles  Emmanael,  prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha.  and  husband  of  Queen  Victoria  of  G.  Brit.,  b. 
near  Coburg  Aug.  26.  1819.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  studied  philosophy  at  Bonn  :  was  married  in  1840  to  the 
queen,  and  in  1857  received  the  title  of  prince-consort.  As 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen,  he  exercised  great  in- 
fluence in  public  afi'airs.    D.  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Brit,  throne,  b.  Nov.  9. 
1841.  He  visited  Amer.  in  1860.  and  in  1878  made  an  extend- 
ed tour  in  India.  In  1863  he  was  married  to  the  princess 
Alexandra  of  Den.,  who  has  borne  to  him  three  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Albert  Lea,  city,  R.R.  June,  and  cap.  Freeborn  co.,  Minn. 
It  is  128  m.  W.  of  the  ^liss.  River,  and  is  beautifully  situated 
between  two  lakes,  one  of  which  bears  its  name.  Pop.  1880, 
1966. 

Alber'ti  (Leon-  Battista\  an  It.  arch,  and  poet,  b.  1404 
He  was  employed  as  an  arch,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  com- 
pleted the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  and  designed  the  ch.  of 
St.  Francis  at  Rimini.     D.  April.  1472. 

Al'bert  Nyau'za  (written  also  Albert  N'\ranzai.  a 
lake  of  equatorial  Afr.,  about  300  m.  long,  and  92  m.  ^\ide 
where  cros.sed  by  the  equator.  Somerset  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Victoria,  falls  intf)  its  N.  extremity.  The  lake  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1864,  but  has  as  yet  been 
only  partially  explf)red. 

Alber'tus  inag'nus  (i.e.  "Albert  the  Great"),  some- 
times called  Albert  de  Bollstadt,  b.  in  Bavaria  in  1193; 
in  12.54  became  provincial  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  in 
1260  bishop  of  Ratisbon.  He  wrote  manv  works  on  theol.  and 
philos.    D.  1280. 

Al'bia,  city  and  R.  R.  jimc.  cap.  Monroe  co..  la.,  about  65 
m.  S.  E.  of  Des  Mfiines.  The  co.  is  mostlv  underlaid  with 
coal  of  a  good  quality.     Pop.  1870.  1621  :  1880.  24:35. 

Alblgeii'ses  [from  AWi'ga,  the  Lat.   name  of  Albi.  a 


town  of  Fr.].  a  name  given  to  several  sects  of  reformers  in 
the  S.  of  Fr.  In  1208  Pope  Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  cru.sade 
against  them.  A  war  ensued,  which  lasted  several  years,  in 
which  they  were  subjected  to  great  atrocities.  The  name 
disappeared  early  in  tiie  14th  century. 

Albi'no  [Port.,  from  the  Lat.  Al'bus,  "white'"],  a  pei-son 
who  has  a  great  deficiency  or  an  ab-sence  of  pigment  in  the 
hair.  skin,  and  eyes.  The  complexion  is  very  light,  hair  often 
snowy  white,  eyes  red  and  usually  weak.  Albinism  is  fre- 
quently found  in  animals,  and  is  often  hereditary. 

Al'biou,  the  ancient  Celtic  name  of  G.  Brit.  The  name, 
said  to  signify  "white  island."  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  given  on'  account  of  the  chalky  cliff's  of  Kent. 

Albiou,  an  important  R.  R.  centre.  Calhoim  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Kalamazoo  River.  96  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Albion  Coll.,  under  control  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
24i><i :  ]><'<».  2716  ;  18S4,  3131. 

Albion,  Neb.     See  Appendix. 

Albion,  an  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  Orleans  co., 
N.  Y..  30  m.  W.  of  Rochester.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  acad.  and 
Phipps  Union  Sem.    Pop  1870,  3322  :  1880.  5147. 

Al'blle  [from  the  Lat.  cd'bxis,  "white,"  and  the  Gr.  Ai'flos, 
a  "stone"'],  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  sometimes 
called  soda  feldspar.  It  is  a  constituent  of  granite,  being 
associated  with  true  feldspar.  It  also  occurs  in  syenite  and 
greenstone. 

Albo'ni,  OIakietta),  an  It.  singer,  b.  at  Cesena  Mar.  10. 
1824,  was  a  pupil  of  Rossini.  She  performed  vs-ith  great  ap- 
plause in  Paris  and  Lond.  in  1846-17,  and  aftei-ward  visited 
the  U.  S.     She  was  niaiTied  to  count  de  Pepoli. 

Arbreclitsberger  (Jouann  Georgi.  b.  Feb.  3.  1736, 
became  dii-ector  of  the  choir  of  the  Cai-melites  in  Vienna, 
organist  to  the  court  in  1772,  and  musical  director  of  St. 
Stephen's  cathedral  in  Vienna  in  1792.    D.  Mar.  7,  1809. 

Al'brlglit  (Jacob*,  an  Amer.  divine  of  the  Luth.  Ch..  b. 
in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  in  1759.  He  founded  in  1808  the 
Evangelical  Association.    D.  1808. 

Albu'nien  [from  al'bus,  "white'"],  a  Lat.  term  signi- 
fying the  ■■  white  of  an  ess,"  denotes  in  chem.  anorganic 
compound  of  great  unportance,  which,  besides  being  the 
characteristic  ingi-edient  in  the  white  of  an  ess.  abounds  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  chyle,  lymph,  the  juice  of  flesh, 
and  fonns  an  important  •psirX.  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
brain.  In  Bright's  disease  it  is  foimd  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  urine.  "It  is  obvious,"  says  Liebig,  "that  A.  is 
the  foundation,  the  starting-point,  of  the  whole  series  of 
peculiar  tissues  which  constitute  those  organs  which  are  the 
seat  of  all  vital  actions."  A.  is  also  foimd  in  smaU  quantities 
in  most  vegetable  juices.  When  heated  to  a  temperature 
from  140°  to  160°,  it  coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
water.   It  is  also  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  most  of  the  acids. 

Egg  A.  difl'ers  from  senim  A.  by  being  precipitated  by  ether 
and  by  turpentine,  aud  being  almost  insoluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid.  When  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs  or  rabbit's 
it  passes  into  the  urine  unchanged.  whUe  senim  A.  injected 
in  the  same  way  does  not  appear  in  the  urine  at  all. 

Coagulated  A.  is  white,  opaque,  and  elastic.  It  dries  to  a 
brittle,  translucent,  homy  mass,  which  when  placed  in  cold 
water  swells  up  to  its  original  form. 

The  white  of  egg  is  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  A.  is  much  used  for  clarifying  syrups  and 
(jtlier  liquids.  It  is  also  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
paper  for  photographic  printing. 

Egg  aud  serum  A.  are  now  manufactured  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  simply  drying  the  natural  fluids  in  thin  layers  in 
warm  air,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  shall  not  be  so 
high  as  to  coagulate  the  A.,  and  thus  render  it  insoluble. 
The  chief  application  of  this  A.  in  the  arts  is  in  calico-print- 
ing. It  is  employed  ui  fastening  certain  colors  upf>n  the 
fibres  of  cotton  cloth,  especially  pigments  such  as  ultrama- 
rine and  the  aniline  colors.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Albu'minoids,  or  Pro'teids,  an  extensive  class  of 
organic  bodies  found  in  animals  and  plants.  They  form  the 
chief  constituents  of  blood,  muscles,  nerves,  glands,  and 
other  organs  of  animals :  and  though  present  in  plants  iu 
much  smaller  proportions  than  cellulo.se.  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
they  still  play  a  most  Important  part  in  plant  life.  Theu- 
exact  constitution  has  not  been  determined.  Analysis 
shows  them  to  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxgyen, 
and  sulphur.  They  are  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  of  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  soluble 
in  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  in  alkalies,  and  in  strong 
mineral  acids.  Nitric  acid  produces  yeUow  xanthoproteic 
acid.  From  their  solutions  they  are  precipitated  by  excess 
of  minei-al  acids,  by  potassic  feirocyanide  with  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  acetic  acid  in  presence  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  alkaline  or  alkaline  earthy  salt,  gum-ai-abic, 
or  dextrine,  by  mercuric  nitrate.  MiUon's  reagent.  The 
most  important  are  albumen.  globuUn.  caseine.  fibrine.  and 
the  pept()nes.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Albuminuria.     See  Bright's  Disease. 

Albuquerque,  al-boo-ker'ka.  Alboquerque,  d'  vAf- 
roNso).  sumamed  the  Great  and  the  Portigiese  Mars. 
a  Port.  gen.,  b.  near  Lisbon  m  1452.  He  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  the  Indies  in  1.509,  took  Goa  m  1510.  and  con- 
quered Malacca  in  1511.  In  1513  his  fleet  entered  the  Red 
Sea.  which  had  never  before  V)een  navigated  by  Europeans, 
and  captured  Ormuz  in  1515.    D.  at  Goa  Dec.  16.  1515. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.    See  Appendix. 

Albur'num  [from  the  Lat.  albus,  "white"]  or  Sap- 

,  "ivood,  is  that  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees  which 

I  is  most  recently  formed  and  is  contiguous  to  the  bark.    It 

!  consists  partly  "of  tubes  through  which  the  sap  ascends,  and 

'  is  of  a  white  or  pale  color,  whence  its  name  is  derived.    It 

I  gradually  hardens  witli  age,  and  is  converted  into  duramen. 

!      Alcae'us  [Gr.  'AAxaios].  a  celebrated  Gr.  lyric  poet.  b.  at 

Mitylene.  flourished  about  60i)  b.  c.     He  wrote  iu  the  .Eolic 

dialect,  and  invented  the  metre  called  Alcaic.    His  poetry 

is  impassioned  and  full  of  enthusiasm.    His  works  are  lost 

except  small  fragments. 
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ALCAIC  METRE— ALEXANDER. 


Alea'ic  Me'tre,  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  poetry,  so  named  from 
Alcaeus.  The  greater  alcaic  verse  consists  of  two  iambic 
ft.,  a  long  cataTectic  syllable,  a  choriambus,  and  an  iambus. 
The  lesser  alcaic  is  two  dactyls,  followed  by  two  trochees. 

Alcau'tara,  a  town  of  fSp.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  near  the  Port,  boundary.  Here  are  ruins  of  a 
grand  bridge  built  by  the  emp.  Trajan  in  103  a.  d.,  of  which 
a  triumphal  arch  forty  ft.  high  still  remains.  Tlie  duke  of 
Alva  here  defeated  the  Port,  in  a  great  battle  on  Aug.  25, 
1580.    Pop.  4200. 

Alcantara,  Order  of,  also  called  the  Order  of  Saint 
Julian,  a  religious  order  of  Sp.  knighthood,  founded  in 
1156  at  Alcantara  for  the  defence  of  the  Chrs.  against  the 
jNIoors.  In  1495  the  office  of  grand-master  of  this  order  was 
united  to  the  Sp.  crown.    Their  crest  was  a  pear  tree. 

Alces'tis  [Gr.  AAktjo-tis],  in  classic  mytliology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pelias  and  the  wife  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pheras  in  Thes- 
saly.  The  poets  feigned  that  she  prolonged  the  life  of  her 
husband  by  suffering  voluntary  death  as  his  substitute,  and 
was  rescued  from  Hades  by  Hercules. 

Al'cliemy  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  occult 
science  or  art  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
The  origin  of  A.  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  notion 
that  the  manifold  ft)rms  of  matter  have  a  common  basis, 
and  that  the  individual  properties  of  material  bodies  are 
due  to  formative  forces  separable  from  this  common  sub- 
stratum. Hence  it  followed  that  if  this  common  substratum 
of  all  could  be  reached,  and  the  special  "fonn"  of  gold 
or  other  precious  substances  discovered  and  got  under 
control,  these  could  be  produced  at  will.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  vital  principle  or  form  of  the  bodily  organization  could 
be  found  and  controlled,  the  tendencies  to  disease  and 
decay  in  tlie  bodily  organization  could  be  resisted.  Hence 
the  search  after  the  eli.xir  of  life.  Liebig  says  that  "  among 
the  alchemists  there  was  always  to  be  found  a  nucleus  of 
geimine  philosophers,  who  were  often  deceived  in  their 
theoretical  views ;  whereas  the  gold-makers,  properly  so 
called,  knowingly  deceived  both  themselves  and  others." 

M.  B.  Anderson. 

Alcibi'ades  [Gr.  'AAKiiSiaSr;?],  an  Athenian  politician,  b. 
about  4.50  b.  c.  He  was  educated  at  the  house  of  his  rela- 
tive, Pericles,  and  inherited  a  large  estate.  In  420  b.  c.  he 
became  leader  of  the  democratic  party  and  an  opponent  of 
Nicias,  who  advocated  peace  with  Sparta.  Having  mduced 
the  Athenians  to  send  a  great  expedition  (in  414  b.  c.)  against 
Syracuse,  the  ally  of  Sparta,  he  was  chosen  to  corrimand  it, 
in  conjunction  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus.  Soon  after  the 
fleet  had  reached  Sicily,  A.  was  recalled  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  sacrilege,  but  he  escaped,  and  in  his 
absence  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  people  of  Athens. 
He  finally  took  refuge  with  the  Per.,  but  in  411  b.  c.  again 
commanded  an  Athenian  fleet,  winning  two  victories  over 
the  Spartans,  and  regaining  his  popularity  at  Athens.  He 
was  removed  from  command,  and  went  into  exile  in  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  assassinated  404  b.  c. 

Al'eipliron  ['A\KL<l)ptov],  a  Gr.  epistolary  writer,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  180-200  a.  d. 

Alc'mau,  alk'man  ['A\Kixav],  a  celebrated  Spartan  lyric 
poet,  b.  at  Sardis,  was  originally  a  slave.  He  flourished 
about  6.50  b.  c,  and  became  a  free  citizen  of  Sparta.  Only 
fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Al'oo,  a  kind  of  dog,  having  a  small  head  and  pendulous 
eai'S,  found  wild  in  Mex.  and  Peru.  It  is  not  known  whether 
it  has  escaped  from  domestication  or  is  a  native  of  these 
countries. 

Al'coliol  [from  the  Ar.  definite  article  cd,  "the,"  and 
kohol,  originally  a  "powder  of  antimony,"  used  for  painting 
the  eyebrows,  afterward  applied  to  anything  very  subtle],  a 
limpid,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and 
is  the  essential  principle  of  all  spirituous  liquors  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  It  is  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  or  saccharine  substances,  and  is  extracted  by  distilla- 
tion from  spirituous  liquors,  such  as  whiskey  and  brandy, 
which  contain  nearly  .50  per  cent,  of  water.  Pure  A.  is  very 
inflammable,  lias  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  a  powerful 
solvent,  boils  at  173°  F.,  and  has  never  been  congealed  by  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  proportions 
being  about  52  per  cent,  of  the  first,  35  of  the  second,  and  13 
of  the  last.  In  med.,  A.  is  used  as  a  stimulant  or  excitant, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  wine,  brandy,  or  whiskey.  In  phar- 
macy, A.  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent ;  its  solutions  are 
called  tinctures.  The  strongest  A.  that  can  be  procured  is 
termed  absolute  A.  or  anhydrous  A. ;  it  is  prepared  by  re- 
moving the  last  few  per  cent,  of  water  by  quicklime. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Al'cott  (.\mos  Bbonson),  an  Amer.  philos.,  h.  at  Wolcott, 
Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1799.  He  has  acquired  nputatiim  as  an  edu- 
cational reformer,  but  is  chiefly  distiiiguistie<l  for  his  conver- 
sational powers.  He  wrote  Tablets  and  Concord  Dayx. — His 
daughter,  Louisa  Mat  Alcott  (b.  in  1833),  wrote  The  Oid- 
Fashioned  Oirl,  Little  Women,  and  Work. 

Alcott  (William  Alexander).  M.  D.,  an  Amer.  author,  b. 
at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  in  1798.  He  contributed  to  journals,  lect- 
ured on  education,  hygiene,  and  other  subjects,  and  wrote 
Moral  Be  form.     D.  Mar.  29,  1859. 

Alcuin,  or  Alcwin,  al'kwin,  an  Eng.  prelate  and 
S(-holar,  whose  full  name  was  Flaccus  Albinus  Alcuinus,  b. 
at  York  about  735.  He  went  in  782  to  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, and  became  his  confidential  friend  and  adviser.  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  schools  at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle  and  Paris. 
In  796  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.    D.  804. 

Aldeb'aran  [from  the  Ar.  al.  "the,"  and  dabaran,  "fol- 
lowing," because  this  star  follows  the  Pleiades],  the  name 
of  a  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of 
Taurus,  otherwise  called  a  Tauii.  It  is  the  brightest  star  of 
a  group  called  the  Hyades. 

Al'deliyde  [from  aL  first  syllable  of  alcohol,  and  dehyd, 
first  two  of    de-hydrogena'tus,   "deprived  of   hydrogen"], 


compounds  formed  by  depriving  alcohols  of  hydrogen.  The 
terni  A.  was  first  applied  to  acetic  A.,  produced  from  common 
alcohol  by  limited  oxidation,  effected  bv  (1)  imperfect  com- 
bustion, as  when  a  spirit-lamp  burns  oiit  for  want  of  alco- 
hol ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  (3)  by  tlie  action  of  chlorine  and  water. 

A.  possess  three  characteristic  properties  :  (1)  they  unite 
vdth  alkaline  bisulphites ;  (2)  tliey  unite  with  aniline ;  (3) 
when  fused  with  caustic  potash  they  give  off  hydrogen,  forai- 
ing  the  potassic  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Al'den  (James),  an  Amer.  naval  officer,  b.  in  Me.  in  1810, 
entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  in  1828  ;  served  in  the  Mex.  war, 
and  throughout  tlie  civil  war,  especially  in  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  fight  in  Mobile  Bay.  In  1869  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  ;  in  1871  became 
rear-admiral,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  European 
station.    D.  Feb.  6,  1877. 

Alden  (John),  b.  in  1.599,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  He  was  a  magistrate  of 
Plymouth  Colony  for  more  than  50  years.    D.  Sept.  12,  1689. 

Alden  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4. 
1807  ;  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  and  Princeton,  was  prof,  in  Will- 
iams Coll.  1835-52,  in  Lafayette  Coll.  1852-.57,  pres.  of  Jeff. 
Coll.  1857-67,  and  prin.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany  1867-82. 

Al'der  [Lat.  Al'nns],  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  of  Betulacea?  or  Amentacea.  The  wood  of 
the  common  A.  of  Europe  (Almis  giuiinosa)  is  used  by  turn- 
ers and  joiners,  affords  good  charcoal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  and  is  valuable  for  mill-wheels  and  the 
piles  of  bridges.  The  Almis  cordifolia,  a  native  of  It.,  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree.  The  alders  of  the  Eastern  U.  S. 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  but  Alnus  Oregona  of  the  W.  coast 
grows  to  the  height  of  60  to  70  ft. 

Alderney,  aul'der-ne,  or  Aiirigny,  an  island  in  the 
Eng.  Channel,  7  or  8  m.  from  Cape  la  Hogue  (Fr.),  belongs  to 
Eng.  It  is  about  4  m.  long,  and  less  than  2m.  wide.  Guernsey, 
another  of  the  Channel  Islands,  is  about  15  m.  from  this  place. 
The  people  of  A.  are  mostly  of  Fr.  extraction.  This  island 
produces  a  celebrated  bree"d  of  small  cows.    Pop.  20.39. 

Al'dine  Edi'tlonis,  the  name  given  to  the  editions  of 
Gr.  and  Kom.  classics  issued  by  Aldus  Manutius  and  his 
descendants  in  Venice. 

Ald'rlcli  (Henry),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  composer,  b.  at  West- 
minster in  1647.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  Prot- 
estantism in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  became  dean  of 
Christ  ch.,  Oxford,  in  1689.  He  composed  anthems  which  are 
used  in  tlie  Eng.  cathedrals.    D.  Dec.  14,  1710. 

Aldrieh  (Nelson  W.).     See  Appendix. 

Aldricli  (Thomas  Bailey),  an  Amer.  author  and  journal- 
ist, b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  11,  18.36.  Wrote  Marjorie 
Dair.  and  in  1881  became  ed.  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Aldrovau'dus  (Ulysses),  an  It.  naturalist,  b.  at  Bo- 
logna Sept.  11,  1522.  He  grad.  as  doctor  of  med.  m  1553,  and 
became  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Bologna  in  1.560.   D.  Nov.  10, 1607. 

Ale,  a  soi*t  of  beer,  a  fei-mented  liquor  produced  from 
malt.    (See  Beer,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  LL.D.) 

Ale'do,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Mercer  co.,  lU.,  120  m.  N.  W.  by  N. 
from  Springfield.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  coll.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  vicinity.     Pop.  1870,  1076  ;  1880,  1492. 

Alenian'ni  ( i.  e.  "  all  men  "),  the  name  of  certain  Ger. 
tribes  who  formed  a  confederacy  against  the  Rom.  about 
200  a.  d.,  and  at  that  time  lived  on  the  Main.  They  invaded 
Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them  in  357  a.  d.  Having  been  defeated  by  Clovis 
in  496,  their  confederacy  was  dissolved.  Fi'om  this  word 
is  derived  the  Fi".  Allenuuid,  signifying  "Gemian." 

Aleiubert,  d'  (Jean  le  Rond),  a  Fr.  math.,  b.  in  Paris 
Nov.  16,  1717.  Being  an  illegitimate  son  of  noble  parents  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  mother  :  he  was  nursed  by  the  wife 
of  a  glazier,  with  whom  he  lived  40  years,  receiving  a  mod- 
erate allowance  from  liis  father,  entering  Mazarin  Coll.  in 
1730.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Acad,  in  1741.  and  in  174;J 
pub.  the  Traite  de  Dynamique.  He  was  associated  with  Did- 
erot in  editing  the  Fr.  Encyc,  and  in  1772  became  sec.  of  the 
Fr.  Acad.     D.  Oct.  29.  1783. 

Alemb'ic  [from  tlie  Arabic  article  al,  and  the  Gr.  aix^i^, 
a  "  cup  or  pot "],  an  apparatus  formerly  used  by  alchemists 
and  chemists  in  the  process  of  distillation  and  sublimation. 
It  has  been  superseded  by  the  retort  and  receiver. 

Alep'po,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ha'leb  (anc.  Chal'ybon 
and  BerfpUi),  a  city  of  Syria,  about  55  m.  E.  of  Anlioch.  It  is 
visited  by  numerous  caravans.  A  large  i^art  of  it  was  de- 
stroved  by  earthquake  in  1822.    Pop.  about  70,000. 

Alessan'drla,  acityofIt..46m.  S.  E.  of  Turin;  2  m.  S.  E. 
is  the  Ijattle-field  of  Marengo.  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  Europe.     Pop.  of  commune,  1881.  62.464. 

Aleu'tlan  (or  Aleii'tan)  Islands,  a  group  of  1.50  or 
more  small  islands,  sometimes  called  the  Catharine 
Arcliipelajro,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  extending  from  Alaska 
toward  Kamtchatka.  They  have  some  active  volcanoes, 
and  belong  to  the  U.  S.    Pop.  about  8000  Esquimaux. 

Ale'wife  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  aloof]  (tlie  Clupea.  or  Pomolobiis  pseudohoreugns),  an 
anodromous  Clupeid,  allied  to  the  herring  and  the  shad  ;  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S. 

Alcxan'der  [Gr.  'AAefar6po?l,  surnamed  the  Great,  king 
of  Macedon.  b.  356  b.  c.  His  father  was  King  Philip,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  it  was  claimed  he  was  descended  from  Achilles 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ari.stotle.  At  18  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  In  3:?6  he  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne.  War  having  broken  out  with  Persia,  he  was  in 
334  B.  c.  made  generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  army,  defeating 
the  Pers.  at  the  battle  of  Granicus.  In  333  he  again  defeated 
them  on  the  river  Issus,  the  Per.  king  Darius  and  his  family 
being  made  prisoners.  He  laid  siege  to  Tjtc,  which  capitu- 
lated after  a  siege  of  7  months,  and  in  331  invaded  Egyjit. 
where  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria.  The  Per.  king  had 
meanwhile  collected  an  army  said  to  have  numbered  more 
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than  1.IXX1.(XX1.  Alexander,  with  not  nu)re  tlian  r)(l,(XXi.  utterly 
routeil  liim  a">et.  331  b.  c.^  at  Arbela.  IlaWnir  eoiuiuereil 
Media  and  Baotria.  he  marched  to  India,  where  in  :i)7  b.  e. 
lie  defeated  Kina:  Ponis  on  the  Hydaspes.  and  had  advaneed 
as  far  as  the  Hxiihasis,  when  his  troops  refnsed  to  proeeed 
farther.  He  seiit  his  fleet  haek  niider  eonnnand  of  Nearchns. 
while  he  with  his  anny  marched  overland  throniih  what  is 
now  Beloochistan,  snfferin^  the  ntmost  hardships.  lie  was 
meditatinir  fresh  conquests  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  the 
■tM  vear  of  his  age,  at  Babvlon,  &iS  b.  c.  [From  orkj.  art.  in 
.r.\':'ri,ir.  Ci/c:.  by  J.  Thomas,  LL.D.] 

Alexander,  the  name  of  eight  popes— I.  Saint  Alex- 
ander, became  pope  108,  d.  119.— II.  Anselmo  Badagio, 
elected  1001 :  declared  William  of  Nomiandy  heir  of  the  Eng. 
crown.  D.  10r3.— III.  Rolando  Bandineli.i,  elected  1159; 
was  engaged  in  contests  with  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
others,  was  twice  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  but  in  the  end 
worsted  all  his  enemies.  He  canonized  Thomas  a  Becket, 
who  had  been  murdered  in  Eng.  D.  Aug.  1,  1181.— IV.  Ri- 
NALDO  Di  Arnagni.  elected  lx!o4.  had  a  troubled  pontificate  : 
caused  the  inquisition  to  be  established  in  Fr.,  endeavored 
to  imite  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  churches,  and  to  efifect  a  new  cni- 
sade.  D.  May  1-2.  1-201.— Y.  Pietro  Filargo,  elected  1409 ; 
was  originally  a  beggar,  was  educated  by  charity,  resided  at 
Bologna,  not  at  Rome.  D.  May  3,  1410. — VI.  Roderigo  Len- 
zroLi,  a  Spaniard,  took  the  name  of  Borgia,  elected  1492 ; 
was  notorious  for  his  rices,  and  was  the  father  of  several 
illegitimate  children,  among  whom  were  Caesar  and  Lucretia 
Borgia.  D.  Aug.  18,  1503.— VII.  Fabio  Chigi,  elected  1655; 
endeavored  to  eflfect  reforms  in  ch.  discipline,  and  adorned 
Rome  with  architectural  works.  D.  ^May  22,  1007.- VIII. 
Pietro  Ottobom,  a  Venetian,  elected  1089 ;  condemned  the 
four  articles  of  the  Gallican  assembly,  and  aided  in  the  wars 
against  the  Turks.    T>.  Feb.  1.  1091. 

Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scot.,  began  to  reign  in  1107.  D. 
in  1124,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  David  I. — Alex- 
ander II.,  b.  1198.  succeeded  his  father.  William  the  Lion,  in 
1214.  He  married  a  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  Eng.  in  1221.  I). 
1249. — Alexander  III.,  b.  1241,  son  of  the  preceding,  became 
king  in  1249.  He  married,  in  1251,  Margaret,  a  daughter  of 
Henrv  III.  of  Eng.  He  fell  with  his  horse  over  a  precipice, 
and  was  killed  in  1286. 

Alexander,  the  name  of  three  emps.  of  Rus.— I.  Pav'- 
LoviTCH  ("son  of  Paid),"  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Dec.  23.  1777, 
succeeded  his  father,  Paul  I.,wiio  was  murdered.  Mar.  23, 1801. 
In  1805  he  joined  a  coalition  against  >.'apoleon,  by  w  horn  he 
was  defeated  at  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2).  In  1807  peace  was  made 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  Alexander  entered  into  alliance 
w-ith  Napoleon,  afterward  declaring  war  against  G.  Brit.  In 
1811  he  broke  with  the  Fr.  emp.,  and  joined  the  coalition 
against  him.  In  1812  Napoleon  invaded  Rus.,  took  Moscow, 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat,  his  amiy  being  almost  annihi- 
lated. In  1615  A.,  with  the  other  allied  sovereigns,  entered 
Paris,  and  afterward  joined  Aus.  and  Piiis.  in  forming  the 
"  Holy  Alliance."  His  later  years  were  passed  in  gloom  and 
despondency,  wiiile  he  exerted  himself  to  put  down  all  liberal 
institutions  in  Europe.  D.  at  Taganrog,  in  the  Crimea,  Dec. 
21, 182.5.  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother  Nicholas.— II.  Nic- 
oLAEViTCH  ("  son  of  Nicholas  "),  b.  Apr.  29,  1818,  succeeded 
his  father  Mar.  2, 18.55,  during  the  Crimean  war.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  Mar.  18.56,  and  he  set  about  various  reforms, 
notable  among  which  was  the  emancipation  of  more  than 
20.000,000  serfs.  In  1876  he  made  war  upon  Tur.,  wiiich  was 
brought  to  a  successful  close  in  1878.  He  became  obnoxious 
to  the  "  nihilists."  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  assas- 
sinate him,  previous  to  the  successful  one.  D.  in  St.  Peters- 
burg Mar.  13,  1881. — III.  Alexandrovitch.C  son  of  Alexan- 
der"), son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Mar.  10,  1845,  married  in  1860 
to  the  princess  Dagmar  of  Den.  Has  three  sons,  of  wiiom 
Nicholas  (b.  May  18,  1868)  is  heir-apparent  to  the  crown. 

Alexander  (Archibald),  D.  D..  b.  near  Lexington,  Va. 
Apr.  17.  1772.  He  became  pres.  of  Hampden-Sidnev  Coll.  in 
1796,  and  pastor  of  a  Pi-esb.  ch.  in  Phila.  in  1807.  In  1812  he 
was  chosen  the  first  prof,  of  the  TheoL  Sem.  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  then  just  founded.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  pulpit 
orator  and  as  a  writer  on  theol.  He  wrote  Outlines  of  the 
E(hh»re.s  of  V!(rMi<nul)j.     D.  Oct.  22,  ia51. 

Alexander  (Barton  Stone),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1819,  grad.  at 
West  Point ;  served  as  engineer  at  various  places  until  1801, 
and  during  the  civil  war  in  the  peninsular  campaign  and  in 
the  defences  of  Wash.  ;  brig.-gen.  in  180.5.  D.  Dec.  10,  1878. 
Alexander  (.Tames  Waddell\  D.  D.,  b.  near  Gordons- 
ville,  Va.,  Mar.  Vi.  1804,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1820.  and  be- 
came in  18:33  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  From 
1844  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the  Duane  street  Presb.  ch.  in 
N.  Y.  ;  from  1849  to  1851  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  in  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presb.  ch. 
in  N.  Y.  Wrote  Discourst^  on  Christian  Faith  and  Pi-actUe, 
and  contributed  to  reviews.    D.  July  31,  1859. 

Alexander  (Joseph  AddisonX  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Apr.  24. 
1809.  Grad.  at  the  (Joll.  of  N.  J.  in  1826,  was  chosen  adjunct 
prof,  of  Lat.  in  18:«.  In  18:J8  he  went  into  the  Theol.  Sem. 
as  associate  prof,  of  Oriental  and  biblical  lit.,  subsequently 
filling  other  chaii-s.  Wrote  commentaries.  D.  Jan.  28,  1800. 
Alexander  (Stephen),  LL.D..  b.  at  Schenectady  Sept.  1, 
1800,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1824  ;  prof,  of  astron.  at  the 
Coll.  of  N.  J.  1840-77.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a  writer 
on  astron.     D.  June  26,  1883. 

Alexander  (William),  styled  Lord  Stirling,  an  .\mer. 
gen.,  b.  in  N.  Y.  in  1720.  He  claimed  the  Scottish  earldom 
of  Stirling,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  estate  be- 
longing to  it.  In  the  Revolution  he  served  w  ith  distinction 
at  L.  I.,  Germantown.  and  Monmouth,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  maj.-gen.     D.  Jan.  15,  1783. 

Alexander  John  I.,  prince  of  Roumania,  b.  Mar.  20, 
1820  ;  in  1859  was  unanimously  chosen  prince  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachla,  principalities  which  were  in  1801  united  as 
Roumania.    He  was  forced  to  resign  in  1800.     D.  1873. 

Alexander  Karageorsevltcli,  the  first  prince  of 
Servia,  a  son  of  Czerny,  George  (which  see),  b.  Oct.  11, 1800, 


was  elected  prince  of  Servia  in  1842.  Rus.  protested  against 
his  election,  but  Mar.  27,  184;^,  he  was  again  elected  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  He  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  an(l 
was  dejtosed  Dec.  11,  18.58.  In  1868  he  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Prince  ^Michael,  liis  successor,  and 
was  sentenced  in  1871  by  the  authorities  of  Aus.,  where  he 
had  resided  since  his  deposition,  to  eight  years'  imprison- 
ment and  the  costs. 

Alexander  Nev'ski  (or  Nev'skol),  a  Rus.  prince,  b. 
in  1219  ;  gained  in  1240  a  signal  victoiy  c)ver  the  Swedes  on 
the  Neva,  hence  his  surname.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
about  1246,  he  became  gi-and  duke  of  A'ladimir.  By  the 
Russians  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint.  The  monastery  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  in  honor  of  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  insts.  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  form- 
ing almost  a  city  of  itself.    D.  12(a. 

Alexander  of  Aplirodls'las,  a  celebrated  Gr.  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century  after  chr. 

Alexander  of  Hales.     See  Hales. 

Alexander  Seve'rus,  a  Roman  emp.,  b.  about  205  a.  d. 
His  original  name  was  Alexianis  Bassianus.  but  he  assumed 
the  name  M.  Ai-relii-s  Alexander,  and  added  Severis  af- 
terward. In  222,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  emp. 
Elagabalus,  he  was  proclaimed  emp.  In  232  he  gained  a  great 
victorj'  over  the  Pers.  ;  in  234  he  marclied  into  Gaul ;  was 
murdered  in  235. 

Alexan'dria  [classical  accentuation,  Alexandri'a  ;  Gr. 
'AAefai-Speia],  a  city  of  Egypt,  named  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  332  b.  c.  It  was  situated 
on  a  low  and  naiTow  tract  wiiich  sepai-ates  Lake  Mareotis 
from  the  IMediterranean,  near  the  western  mouth  of  the 
NUe,  and  117  m.  N.  W.  of  Cairo.  It  became  the  cap.  of  the 
Grecian  kings  wiio  reigned  in  Eg>-pt.  and  one  of  the  most 
popidous  and  magnificent  cities  in  the  world.  Here  was 
founded  the  greatest  library  of  antiquity  (see  Alexandrian 
Library),  and  the  celebrated  Museum.  It  is  supposed  that 
during  its  greatest  prosperity  it  had  600,000  inhabs.,  a  ma- 
jority of  wiiom  were  (ireeks  and  Jews.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Saracen  caliph  Omiir  about  040,  and  then  its  prosperity 
declined.  Tlie  discoveiy  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (1497)  aided  in  its  ruin,  and  the  pop.  in  1778 
was  only  6000.  The  modein  city  is  built  near  the  site  of  the 
anc,  and  is  connected  with  Suez  by  a  R.  R.  Some  of  the 
new  streets  present  the  aspect  of  a  European  city,  but  in  the 
Turkish  quarter  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Incon- 
sequence of  steam  navigation,  A.  has  again  become  a  great 
emporium  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  India. 
July  11  and  12.  1882.  the  city  was  bf)mbarded  by  the  Brit., 
and  the  best  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.     Pop.  208,775. 

Alexandria,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

Alexandria,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Rapides  parish.  La.,  is  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Red  Kiver,  350  m.  by  water  N.  W.  of  N.  O. 
Here  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It  has  two 
weekly  packets  to  N.  O.  ;  Shreveport,  Jefferson,  Tex.,  and 
other  boats  stop  here.     Pop.  1870,  1218  ;  1880,  1800. 

Alexandria,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Douglas  co..  Minn.,  140  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  503  ;  18S0,  139,  v.  1.355. 

Alexandria,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  Alex- 
andria CO.,  Va.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
7  m.  below-  Wash.  The  river  is  here  1  m.  wide,  and  forms  a 
good  harbor,  wiiich  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships. 
Pop.  1870.  l;3..570;  1880.  13.0.59. 

Alexan'drian  lii'brary,  the  large.st  and  most  cele- 
brated librarv  of  antiquity,  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  275  b.  c.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  partially  destroyed  by  fanatical  Chrs.  about  395  a.  d. 
According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  burned  in  642  a.  d.  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  wiio  argued  that  if  books  agree 
with  the  Koran  they  are  unnecessaiy,  if  they  differ  they 
should  be  destroyed. 

Alexandrian  (or  Alexandrine)  School  is  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  t\iie  of  thought  and  culture  which  began 
to  prevail  in  Egypt  about  ;M»  b.  c.  The  intercourse  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gr.  colonists  who  had  previously  settled  in  that 
countrj'  had  given  rise  to  a  blending  of  the  peculiar  religious 
ideas  of  each.  The  Gnostics,  whose  system  was  a  mingling 
of  Oriental  with  Chr.  thought,  originated  chiefly  in  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  Philo-Jud;ieus.  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Neo-Platonism.  was  also  a  native  of  that  city.  Athanasius, 
Gregoiy  of  Nazianzus,  and  other  eminent  Chr.  fathers  fa- 
vored the  A.  S..  and  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  doctrines 
of  the  Neo-Platonists.  This  school  was  likewise  renowned 
for  the  culture  of  math,  and  physical  science. 

Alcx'is  (or  Alex'ius)  I.,  Comnenus.  emp.  of  Constan- 
tinople, b.  in  1048.  He  was  proclaimed  emp.  by  his  soldiers 
about  1080,  in  place  of  Nicephoras,  wiio  was  then  deposed. 
The  first  cnisade  occurred  in  his  reign.    D.  1118. 

Alexis  Petrovitch.  son  of  Peter  the  (ireat  of  Rus.,  b. 
Feb.  18,  1690.  Having  incun-ed  the  displeasure  of  his  father 
he  fled  to  Naples,  was  brought  back  and  condemned  to 
death.    D.  in  prison,  probably  murdered,  July  7.  1718. 

Alfie'ri  (Vittorio),  Coi-nt.  an  It.  poet,  b.  at  Asti  Jan.  17, 
1749  ;  left  school  at  1.5.  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  dissipation  : 
travelled  over  Europe,  and  in  1775  put  forth  his  tragedy  of 
Cleopatra.  His  i)roductions  are  very  numerous,  consisting 
of  dramas,  odes,  and  political  es.says.  He  wrote  octana  and 
Saul.     D.  Oct.  8,  ISaS.  .     , 

Alfon'sine  (or  Alphon'sine)  Tables,  astronomical 
tables  prepared  by  the  order  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  at  a  cost  of  about  SKX1.(XX1.  They  were  pub.  in  1252, 
were  first  printed  in  148;^,  and  were  the  first  pnnted  tables 
that  ever  appeared.  . 

Alfon'so,  or  Alon'zo,  the  name  of  seventeen  kings 
over  portions  of  Sp.  .-Vmong  them  are  Alfonso  III.  of 
.^sturias,  "  the  Great ;"  began  to  reign  in  SOti ;  made  con- 
quests from  the  Moors.  D.  901.  — Alfonso  I.  of  Castile 
and  VI.  of  Leon,  "the  Brave,"  son  of  Fernando  I.,  b.  1030; 
aided  by  the  Cid,  he  won  many  victories  over  the  Moors. 
D.  1109.— Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  (also  called  Alfonso  III.), 
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1)  about  1155;  in  1212  won  a  sreat  battle  over  the  sultan 
Mohammed  Au-Naslr.  B.  1214.-Alfons<)  X.  the  Wise, 
kin-  of  Leon  and  Castile,  b.  1221.  His  reian  was  a  troubled 
one  ;  in  it  the  Bible  was  translated  into  ^p.  U-  Api'-  4,  im 
—Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  b.  1311 ;  defeated  the  Moors  at  la- 
rlfa  in  1340  D.  i:i50.— Alfonso  I.  of  Arajion  and  Isavarre, 
claimed  also  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  in  right  ot  his 
wife  and  is  sometimes  comited  as  Alfonso  MI.  ,  won  vic- 
tories over  the  Moors,  but  was  finaUy  defeated  and  slam  in 
battle  with  them.  D.  1314.— Alfonso  XII.,  present  kins  ot 
St)  son  of  (Meen  Isabel,  b.  Nov.  28,  1857,  proclaimed  kins 
Dec  31  1874-'  mairietl,  1878,  to  a  dau-hter  of  Due  de  Mont- 
pensiei"  and  in  1879  to  Archduchess  Marie  Chnstma  ot  Aus. 
Alfonso  I.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  '-the  Maffiiammous," 
.son  of  Fernando  I.  of  Aragon,  b.  1390 ;  became  king  of  Ara- 
gon  in  141G;  Joanna  11.,  queen  of  Naples  djang  m  1435,  the 
crown  was  claimed  by  Alfonso  and  by  Kene  of  Anjou,  tlie 
former  succeeding  in  1442.    D   June  27,  1458.      _ 

Alloni^o  [Port.  A  fon'so],  the  name  of  six  kings  ot  Port., 
among  whom  are  Alfonso  I.,  the  first  Port  king,  a  son  of 
the  ccnmt  of  Burgundy,  b.  about  1100;  in  1139  he  defeated 
the  Mo(jrs  at  Ourique,  and  assumed  the  title  ot  king.  D. 
Dee  6,  1185.— Alfonso  VI.,  "tlie  African,"  b.  1432.  Guinea 
was  discovered  and  colonized  during  his  reigu.  He  made 
pretensions  to  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile,  but  m  14, b 
was  defeated  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath. ;  renounced  his  claim 
in  1479.  and  proposed  to  enter  a  monastery.  .  D-  1481. 

Al'lord  (Henry),  D.  D.,  an  Eim.  theol.,  b.  m  Loiid.  in  1810. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  m  18.M,  in- 
(■uml)ent  of  inie.  street  chapel,  Ix)nd.,  in  1853,  and  deaii  ot 
( ■anteil)ury  in  185(5.  He  pub.  a  valuable  ed.^of  the  Greek  ^ew 
7V.«^^H)''//' 'and  other  works.    D.  Jan.  12,  1871. 

Arfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  written  also  ^Ifi  e«l, 
Aliii-ed,  or  Alvred  [Lat.  .Wfre'dus],  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  iii  Eng.,  was  b.  in  Berkshire  in  848  or  849.  He  was  a 
vouimer  son  of  Ethelwolf,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Ethel- 
red  in  871.  In  the  preceding  reign  the  kingdom  had  been 
invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  After  the  accession  ot 
A  these  incursions  were  continued,  and  nearly  aU  ot  tlie 
kingdom  was  conquered.  A.  was  forced  to  conceal  himselt 
in  the  hut  of  a  cowherd.  Having  raised  a  smaU  army,  he 
routed  the  Danes  at  Eddington  in  878.  Soon  after  the  Dan. 
kins  surrendered.  A.  foiimled  oi- improved  the  Brit,  navy, 
rebuilt  cities  and  forts,  established  schools,  compded  a  code 
of  laws,  and  reformed  the  administration  of  .lustice.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  patron  of  learning.  About 
886  he  was  recognized  as  the  sovereign  ot  all  Eng.  His 
kingdom  was  asain  invaded  in  894  by  an  army  ot  Northmen, 
who  wiiv  (l.ftated  and  driven  away  by  him.  D.  901. 
Alfred  <'fiitre,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix.  ,    ,     , 

Al"te,  al'je  [the  plu.  of  Lat.  alqu,  a  "  sea-weed  "J,  the  sci- 
entific name  of  the  sea-weeds,  etc.,  a  division  of  cryptoga- 
mous  plants  belonging  to  the  class  Thallogens,  and  compris- 
ins  many  species  which  grow  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  are 
sreatly  diversified  in  form,  size,  and  structure.  Some  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  while  the  stem  of  the 
"  °-iant  kelp  "  of  the  W.  coast  of  Amer.  sometimes  attains  a 
letisth  of  from  1000  to  1.300  ft.  Having  no  true  roots,  they 
sometimes  adhere  to  rocks  or  the  sea  bottom,  and  S9me- 
times  they  fioat  on  the  surface.  Navigators  sometimes 
meet  with  masses  of  gulf-weed  (.Sargassum)  many  m.  in 
extent.  An  area  of  this  kind  in  the  Atlantic  is  said  by 
Maury  to  be  as  large  as  the  Miss.  Valley.  There  are  severa,! 
such  areas  in  the  ocean,  called  Sargasso  Seas  (which  see). 
Algffi  are  cellular  in  structure,  are  useful  as  manure,  and 
some  species,  like  Irish  moss,  are  used  as  food.  Kelp  or 
barilla,  made  by  burning  sea-weeds  and  other  marine 
plants,  yields  soda  and  iodine.  The  Algw  proper  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups,  each  containing  many  orders 

Al'sebra  [Arabic,  id  and  (juhran,  -  reduction  ot  paits  to  a 
whol  "-J,  a  branch  of  analysis  whos.- object  is  to  mvestigate 
the  properties  and  relations  of  nunil)ers  by  means  of  sym- 
bols. The  numbers  to  be  coiisid.ivd  are  represented  by 
letters  or  by  combinations  of  letters  and  figures,  called 
mimbols  of  (j'uurdity ;  the  operations  to  be  performed  are 
represented  by  signs,  caUed  symbols  oj  operation  ;  and  the 
relations  between  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  conven- 
tional signs  and  combinations  of  signs,  called  symbols  oj  ie- 
lation  The  symbols  belonsins  to  these  tliree  classes  are  the 
elements  of  the  uhi'-br<tlr  Umijuiuje.  The  relaticms  between 
the  numb.-rs  under  consideration,  when  expressed  in  the 
algebraic  lansuase,  sive  rise  to  equations,  or  to  proportions 
which  are  but  special  forms  of  e(iuations,  and  these  are  oper- 
ated upon  in  accordance  with  the  rigid  rules  of  logic  Ihe 
results,  when  properly  interpreted,  make  known  the  re- 
quired properties  and  relations.  In  consequence  of  its  gen- 
erality, this  mode  of  treating  numbers  has  sometimes  been 
callidCl  Vii\n:rs(d  Arifhinitir. 

The  operations  that  can  be  expressed  by  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  riiising  to  powers  denoted 
by  constant  exponents,  and  extraction  <if  roots  indicatecl 
by  constant  indices,  are  called  idfi<hrm<\  and  the  corre- 
spondins  branch  of  A.  is  called  Eh  ineidary  A.  ^^  lien  the  re- 
lations treatc<l  of  cannot  be  so  expressed,  as  for  instance  in 
the  inveslisation  of  logarithms,  the  operations  are  said  to 
be  trinixci-iidfidid,  and  the  corresponding  branch  ot  A.  is 
called  Tnn,^r,„dr,dal  A.  ^^  .^        W.  G.  Peck. 

Al'iier  (William  Rounseville),  a  I: nit.  clergyman,  b.  at 
Freetown,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1823;  grad.  at  Harvard  Iheol. 
School  in  1847,  was  pastor  in  Boston  and  N^  Y,  and  subse- 
quently in  Denver,  Col.  Wrote  Hist,  of  the  Doctnm  oJ  a  fu- 
ture Life  and  other  works.  „  i  * 
Als'e'ria,  a  Fr.  colony  in  N.  Afr.  between  the  parallels  ot 
.30°  and  37°  N.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  2°  W.  and  10°  E.  Ion. 
Area,  257.487  sq.  m.  Boundaries,  Mediterranean  on  the  M., 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  on  llic  E.,  Sahara  S.,  Morocco  W . 

Tonoqrapliy. -Coa^t  hisli  and  steep,  with  tew  good  har- 
bors; near  the  coast.  Little  Atlas  Mts.  ;  inoiintamous  region 
with  coast  streams  and  deep,  fertile  valleys.  Back  ot  these 
mts.  an  extensive  arid  plateau  2000  to  3000  ft.  high,  dechnmg 


toward  the  Sahara.  Between  this  plateau  and  the  desert, 
main  Atlas  chain,  with  wooded  slopes.    No  large  rivers. 

Climate  warm,  but  very  uniform.  Raiiiy  seascm  from  Sept. 
to  Apr.,  but  rains  not  constant.  Summer  almost  rainless. 
Heat  not  as  intense  as  in  some  countries,  but  protracted. 

Soil  and  X'egetation.—'rhe  soil  of  the  valleys  and  the  Me- 
tidjah,  or  N.  plain,  is  very  fertile.  Near  the  coast  mar- 
ket vegetables  are  grown  largely  and  exported  to  Europe. 
The  valleys  and  plain  produce  Mdieat,  barley,  and  tropical 
fruits.  The  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  Shott  or  great  plateau 
afford  rich  pasture  to  the  Arab  or  Berber  horses,  cattle, 
asses  and  mules,  and  sheep.  The  esparto  grass,  exten- 
sively used  in  paper-making  in  Eng.  and  Fr.,  grows  all  over 
this  plateau.  Tlie  forests  are  of  ditferent  species  of  palm, 
cedar,  and  cork-oak.  The  date-i)alm  ripens  its  fruit  in  the 
S.  The  wild  beasts,  except  the  hyena  and  jackal,  are  most- 
ly exterminated.    The  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 

dom7nerre.—ln  Y882  the  imports  were  $82,000,000,  and  the 
exports  about  $30,000,000.  Of  the  exports  more  than  $2,- 
500  000  were  esparto  grass.  In  1882  there  were  951  m.  of 
railway  and  3624  m.  of  telegraph  in  A 

ffisfo?-!/  —Lender  the  control  of  Carthage,  and  mhabited  by 
Numidiiins  and  Moors,  till  the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  b.c  A 
Rcmian  colonv  and  the  granary  of  Rome  tlienceforward  till 
its  coiKiucst  bv  N'aiidals.  and  later  by  Saracens,  and  the 
suppression  of  "Christianity  by  the  Moslem  sword  m  the  9th 
century  In  1505  the  Ameer  called  in  the  pirates  of  Barba- 
rossa  to  his  help,  and  they  became  masters  of  the  country, 
and  acknowdedged  the  suzerainty  of  Tur.  For  3  centuries 
the  Algerine  pirates  were  the  terror  of  S.  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1705  they  renounced  allegiance  to 
Tur  and  their  piracies  srew  more  audacious  tor  the  next 
hundred  years.  Partiallv  checked  by  Napoleon  I.,  they  re- 
turned to  their  bloody  deeds  after  the  peace,  but  m  Ihlo 
were  compeUed  to  sue  for  peace  by  a  U.  S.  squadron.  Alter 
a  time  they  became  bolder  than  ever,  and  Fr.  resolved  to 
chastise  them.  After  a  three  years'  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  A.  the  Fr.  bombarded  and  captured  Algiers  July  5,  18.30 
The  country  was  under  Fr.  military  control  for  40  yrs.,  anil 
there  was  constant  fighting  with  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  Vr.  rule  liad  been  a  failure, 
and  that  the  colonv  had  cost  much  more  tlian  Fr.  ^vould  ever 
receive  for  it,  l)ut  in  1871,  after  the  snpi.icssion  of  a  serious 
rebellion,  A.  was  put  under  a  civil  administration,  l.nere 
has  been  since  that  time  some  trouble  with  the  native  tribes, 
but  as  a  whole  the  civil  administration  has  proved  a  succt^ss. 
A  standing  anny  is  still  maintained  there  of  60,000  men,  but 
half  of  them  are  native  troops.  In  1881  a  war  commenced 
with  tlie  native  tribes  of  Tunis,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  i)rotectorate  over  that  country  by  Fr. 

Population  h\  1881,  3.310,412,  of  which  189,944  were  foreign- 
ers and  2.33  937  Fr.  ;  the  remainder  were  Arabs,  Kabyies  (a 
mt.'  tribe),  and  Jews.  The  Arabs  and  Kabyles  are  Moham- 
medans. -  L-  P-  Brockett. 


Algiers,  al-jeerz'  [Av.Al-Jezair';  Fr.  .4/^frL  a  seaport  and 
city  ot  N.  Afr.  on  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  36°  4. '  N.,  Ion.  3  4 
E  It  was  foi-merly  the  cap.  of  the  dey  of  A.,  but  snnce  18.M 
t^le  cap.  of  the  Fr.  col.my  of  Algeria.  Built  upon  the.  slope 
of  a  steep  hiU,  it  presents  an  imposing  aspect  wdien  viewed 
from  the  sea.  The  old  streets  are  mostly  "arrow  an^d  wind- 
ing, but  some  broad  and  straight  ones  have  been  laid  out  by 
the  Fr  A  was  once  the  chief  rendezvous  of  pirates,  w  ho 
for  3  centuries  defied  the  maritinie  nations  of  Europe  In 
1816  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Bnt.  admiral,  Loid  Ex- 
mouth.    Pop.  64,714,  exclusive  of  the  military.  , 

Algo'na,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  Kossuth cc,  la.,  on  the  E  foA 
of  the  Des 'Moines  River,  about  120  m.  N.  by  W .  of  Des 
Moines.     Pop.  1870,  860 ;  1880,  1359.         ,     .  .     „,    .        , 

Al-Hak'om-Ib.i-At'ta  (called  Al-OTpken'na, 
-  Mokaiiiia,  or  -  ITIukaniia,  I.  e  "the  veiled  "ne  )-  an 
imuostor  who  in  774  a.  d.  aniunmced  himself  a^  a  piopi  et 
a  iwgiN'er  in  Khorass-.m.  Having  been  attacked  by  the 
tnops  of  tlie 'caliph  Mahdi  in  780.  he  set  fire  to  his.  castle 
and  consumed  himself  to  aslies.  His  story  is  the  subject  of 
Sluin-rs  Vrdid  Prop'utof  K/ioniss,iN. 

Alliain1)ra  (the  "re<l  citadel  ■•),  a  palace  and  citadel  of 
the  'looiish  kings  of  Granada,  built  1248-1314  m  a.suburb  of 
the  city  of  Granada.    The  interior  of  the  palace  is  exceed- 

"'iviKshrof  Yaniua,  b.  in  1741,  was  the  son  of  an  Alban- 
ian chief  who  had  beenplunderedby  his  neighbors^  A^^^^^^^^ 
the  ase  of  16,  headed  the  partisans  of  his  faniily  and  o%ei 
fhrew?lieir  enemies.  He  a^  once  murdered  his  brother  and 
shut  his  mother  up  in  the  harem,  where  *e  ^hed  The  .sii 
tan  made  him  pasha  of  Yanma,  a  town  ^'hichl'e  had  seized 
bv  force,  and  ui  1803  he  was  created  S^n^  >f  Rnmeha.  In 
the  Gr.  war  of  independence  he  played  a  double  pai^.  but 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  executed.    D- !»--• 

All  or  Ali-Ibn-A'bi-Ta'lib',  surnamed  the  Lion 
OF  Go'd,  In  Ar  Jaliph,  a  consin-ger.' of  Mohammed  b  a 
Mecca  in  602  a.  d.  He  manned  Fatimah,  a  daughter  ot  Mo 
hammed  In  632  his  rival,  Abu-Bekr,  was  chosen  caliph 
ift?ra  content  wlii.-h  caused  a  schism  and  the  fonnation  of 
the  sect^of  Sunnites  and  Shi.ites.  He  succeeded  Othman  as 
caliph  in  6.55,  ami  was  assassinated  ab""t  •.(^^  "^-^^     „„  ...„. 

Alt-Bey,  a  chief  of  the  Mamelukes  b,  m  l'~^-  "«  ^^/.^ 
taken  to  Egvpt  at  an  early  age,  raised  Inniself  from  a  sti- 
ile  condition  became  bey  of  the  Mamelukes  and  in  1<  5,  b^ 
of  Eg\n)t,  and  succeeded  in  becoming  " "lei'^^.^'^t  cit  1  uk 
He  had  almost  conquered  Syria  when  his  dnef  ge^^  v^ds 
bribed  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  him  /'-om  Eg^^t^  He^^^^^^ 
ceeded  in  getting  up  another  amy,  but  aftei  a  few  yictoiies 
was  ao-ain  defeated  and  captured.    D.  i,i^.  .       ,^  „., 

Alien,  al'ven  [from  the  Lat.  alienm  "  belonging  to  an- 
other "(«/;''v)l  An  A.  by  Eng.  law  is  a  person  born  out  of 
the  •  He  'hi  ice  of  the  king.  In  this  ...untry  he  is  one  boni 
cmt  of'th"  udsdU-tion  of  the  U.  S  ^yho  has  "'-t^^en  mUn.a  - 
ized  or  made  a  citizen  under  their  la\Ns  .Kythe  common 
law  the  chUdreu  of  public  ministers  born  abioad  die  tin 
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zeiis.  for  their  fathers  owe  allegiance  tn  no  foieisrn  iM>wer. 
Bv  the  laws  of  CoHK..  ihildren  i>f  Ainer.  fathei-s  boin  abroad, 
wliere  such  fathers  have  resided  in  the  U.  S.,  are  Anier. 
citizens.  (See  Citizen. i  It  has  been  claimed  that,  inde- 
!>endent  of  this  statute,  such  children  are  Amer.  citizens. 
.\.  an-  subject  to  certain  disabilities  affectinfi  tlieir  exercise 
of  political  riglits.  After  naturalization  they  are  ineligible 
to  the  ottice  of  Pres.  and  \.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  The  principal  disa- 
bility affectins  A.  concerns  the  acuuisitiou  of  the  title  to  ival 
cbtate.  There  aiv  two  treneral  modes  of  acquisition — by  pur- 
cha-se  and  bv  descent.  An  A.  may  acquire  title  by  purchase 
I  including  conveyance  and  devise  i  in  the  absence  of  statutes 
lo  the  contr.iry.  and  can  hold  it  subject  to  a  proceeding'  by 
the  state  termed  "oltice  found."  This  is  in  substance  an  in- 
(juirv  throutrh  an  authorized  officer  into  the  fact  of  alienage  : 
and  if  that  be  found,  the  land  is  adjudired  to  belonjj  to  the 
state.  An  A.  can  convey  no  better  title  to  a  citizen  than  he 
himself  possesses.  This  defeit  in  the  title  can  be  cured  by  a 
private  act  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  case  of  descent 
no  title  at  all  pas.-ies  to  the  A.,  and  no  inquest  of  office  is  neces- 
sary. This  disability  is  wholly  removed  in  a  number  of  the 
r.  S.,  and  modified  in  others.  Where  the  disability  is  not 
removed,  legislation  is  almost  universal  in  favor  of  resident 
.\.,  allowing  them,  if  they  intend  to  become  citizens,  to 
acquire  land  for  a  limited  period,  and  to  dispose  of  it  and  to 
tt-ansmit  it  to  heirs.  A.  are  capable  of  acquiring,  holdinjr, 
and  transmitting:  personal  i)roperty  in  the  same  manner 
as  citizens,  and  may  freely  resort  to  courts  of  justice  to 
maintain  and  protect  their  lights.  Under  the  laws  of  Conff. 
they  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  take  out  a  copvritrht. 
A.  have  been  distinguished  in  time  of  war  into  friends 
and  enemies.  An  A.  enemy  cannot  make  a  contract  with 
a  citizen.  It  is  illefral  in  its  inception,  and  cannot  be  en- 
forced even  after  peace.  Xor  can  such  an  A.  prosecute  ac- 
tions of  any  kind  while  the  war  la.sts,  though,  if  there  be  no 
illeKality  in  the  claim,  the  ritrht  to  sue  re\"ives  in  time  of 
peace.  An  A.  becomes  a  citizen  throuich  naturalization.  The 
difficulties  growing  out  of  this  subject  have  led  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  various  treaties  between  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
powers.  T.  W.  DwnjHX. 

Aliineut.     See  Food,  by  Edw.\rd  Smith,  LL.B..  F.  K.  S. 

Alliueut'arjr  Canal,  the  ca\ity  or  tube  in  the  body  of 
;in  animal  in  which  food  enters  to  be  digested  befor«  it  is 
conveyed  by  tlie  nutritive  vessels  into  the  system.  In  some 
animals  it  is  a  .simple  cavity,  with  only  one  opening,  but  in 
others  it  is  a  proper  canal,  with  an  oiitlet  or  anus  distinct 
from  the  inlet  or  month,  and  is  a  continuous  passage  of 
variable  dimensions  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

Al'iniony  [Lat.  alhuoitla].  in  law,  an  allowance  granted 
by  a  court  to  a  wife  from  the  husband's  estate,  either  dur- 
ing a  litigation  between  them  or  at  its  termination.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  only  granted  in  suits  for  separation,  but  now 
liy  statute  it  is  u.sual  to  make  the  allowance  in  proceed- 
ings for  divorce  dissohing  tlie  bonds  of  matrimony.  A.  is 
of  two  sorts — iterideiite  tUf,  and  peiTiianent.  1.  The  object 
of  the  first  is  to  enable  the  wife  to  cairj-  on  a  litigation  with 
lier  husband,  or  to  sustain  herself  during  its  pendency.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  proceedings  be  instituted  by  or 
against  her.  ShoiUd  the  wife  have  sufficient  means  of  her 
own,  no  allowance  of  this  kind  ^vi!l  be  made.  The  amount 
rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  subject 
to  increa.se  or  diminution.  2.  Permarient  A. — This  is  a  peri- 
odical allowance  given  from  the  husband's  estate  as  the 
result  of  the  litigiition  in  the  wife's  favor.  The  amount 
varies  with  the  husband's  wealth  and  position,  and  is  com- 
monly from  one  third  to  one  half  of  his  income.  It  is  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time  to  variation  by  the  action  of  the 
court,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Al'tson  (  Archib.\ld),  a  Scot,  writer,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Xov. 
13,  17.57  :  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  C'h. 
'if  Eng.  in  1778.  was  a  curate  tUl  ISKX),  when  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh.    Wrote  an  E-^^ay  on  TaHe.    D.  May  17,  1839. 

Ali.son  (Sir  Aikhib.vldi.  D.  C.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Shropshire  Dec.  29,  1792 :  grad.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh, studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  Wrote 
a  HUtmij  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1*52.    D.  May  2:3.  1867. 

Alizarine,  a-liz'a-rin  [from  al-izari,  commercial  name  of 
madder  in  the  Levant],  is  coloring-matter  of  madder  i  RuMa 
Cinnlorurni.    A.  was  discovered  in  1824  by  Robiquet  and  Colin. 

P/'«^/>« /■</?;/)//.— Several  processes  have  been  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  A.,  more  or  less  pure,  from  madder.  Kopp's 
plan,  which  has  been  applied  on  a  larger  scale  by  Schaaf  and 
Lauth  of  Strasburg,  consi.sted  in  treating  the  madder  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  by  which  both  A.  and 
purpurine,  another  coloring-matter,  were  dissolved.  On 
adding  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  heat- 
ing to  9.5°  or  IW^  F..  the  purpurine  was  precipitated.  In  the 
filtrate  from  the  purpurine  the  A.  was  precipitated  in  an  im- 
pure state.  This  was  extensively  sold  under  the  name  of 
"green  A."  From  the  washings  a  brown  A.  of  inferior 
quality  separated.  The  green  A.  was  sometimes  purified 
by  dis.sohing  it  in  rectified  petrf)leum,  withdniwing  tlie  A. 
bv  agitating  with  soda  lye,  and  precipitating  it  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  was  thus  obtained  comparatively  pure  in 
yellow  flakes,  which  dried  to  a  yellow  powder.  Another 
process  for  extracting  A.  was  based  upon  the  observation 
of  Leitenberger  that  purvmrine  is  soluble  in  water  fr<jm 
77°  to  131°  F., While  A.  requires  a  much  higher  temperature. 
A.  is  largely  sold  to  the  calico-printei-s  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown paste,  under  the  name  of  "madder-extract  :" 
also  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  It  may  be  crystaUized 
from  solution  in  red  prisms  or  by  sublimation  in  yellow 
needles. 

The  annual  consumption  of  madder  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  is  estimated  to  exceed  $10.(Klo.i»(Tii.  Large  tracts  in 
Hoi.,  Alsace,  It.,  and  the  Levant  are  devoted  to  its  cidture. 
It  not  only  supplies  dyestuffs,  but  in  Al.^ace  it  yields  a  large 
propoilion  of  the  alcohol  of  commerce,  the  root  containing 
sugar,  which  is  extracted  and  subjected  to  fermentation. 


This  brilliant  discovery  of  Graebe  and  Liebermaim  seems 
destined  to  effect  a  very  serious  change  in  the  agricultural 
system  of  people  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  In  addition  to  A.,  an  anthra- 
purpurine  has  been  obtained  from  anthracene,  and  another 
color  called  flavo-purpurtne.  Theoretically,  1  lb.  of  A.  would 
require  0.00  lb  anthracene,  which  would  be  obtained  from  30 
lbs.  of  coal-tar,  requiring  <*'*)  lbs.  of  coal.  In  practice  the  >ield 
is  le.ss  than  half  this  amount.  C.  F.  CH.vxDLEn. 

Alkali,  al'ka-ly  [from  the  Ar.  definite  article  «/,  and  kali. 
the  plant  from  which  .soda  was  first  obtained],  a  chemical 
term  applied  to  an  important  class  of  bases  which  combine 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  turn  vegetable  yellows  to  red,  and 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  unite  with  oil  or  fat  to  form 
Soap.  The  proper  A.  are  potash,  soda,  lithia.  ca?.<ia,  nibidia. 
an<l  ammonia,  which  are  extremely  cau.stic.  Potash  is 
caUed  vegetable  A.,  soda  is  called  mineral  A.,  and  ammonia, 
volatile  A.  Lime,  magnesia,  barjia.  and  strontia,  having 
some  properties  of  A.,  are  called  alkaUiie  ta.ilh*.  The  A. 
and  alkaline  earths  are  metallic  oxides,  except  Ammonia 
(Which  see  I.  When  an  A.  and  an  acid  combine  in  due 
proportion  they  are  Siiid  to  neutralize  each  other;  they 
really  produce"  metallic  salts.  (See  Acid,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Ch.kndler.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Alkallni'eter  [from  alkali,  and  the  Gr.  iiirpov.  a  "mea.s- 

ure"].  an  instiiunent  used  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 

pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  in  a  commercial  sample 

of  those  articles,  and  to  test  the  strength  and  purity  of 

I  soda-a.sh.  pota.sh,  etc. 

'      Alkalimetry.     See  preceding  article. 

Al'kaloids  [from  alkali,  and  the  Gr.  elSo^.  "form"],  an 
important  i-lass  of  substances  of  organic  origin,  having  the 
qualities  of  alkalies  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  and  being 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids.  Uke  the  inorganic  bases. 
They  are  often  substitution  products  of  ammonia.    They 
are  "divided  into  two  classes— ;(«^/;-ff/  and  artificial.    The 
natural   A.  are  found  in  plants  and  animals.     They  are 
composed  essentially  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  ; 
[  besides  which    a  great  luimber  contain   oxygen.     The  A. 
I  have  generally  an  energetic  action  on  the  animal  system, 
and  hence  are  employed  as  medicine :   in  comparatively 
large  doses  they  are  often  powerful  poisons.    They  have 
generally  a  bitter  taste,  and  form  in  many  instances  the  ac- 
tive principles  of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found.    Such 
I  are  morphine,  found  in  opium  :  quinine  and  cinchonine,  in 
cinchona  bark  ;  str>'chnine.  in  nux  vomica  :  hyoscyamine.  in 
henbane :  atropine"  in  belladonna :   caffeine  or  theine.  in 
coffee  and  tea,  etc.    Coniine,  the  A.  of  hemlock,  has  been 
'  prepared  artificially.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Alka'na,  or  Alkan'na  [Sp.  alca'na],  a  coloring-matter 
obtained  from  the  plant  Lau-)>oiiia  inermis.  which  is  used  by 
Oriental  women  to  color  their  nails  and  teeth. 

Al'kanet  {Arichu'm).  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Boraginaceae.  The  root  of  the 
Arir/ii/xa  (incto'riu  affords  a  resinous  red  coloring-matter, 
and  is  used  to  color  pomades,  lip-salves,  hair-oils,  etc. 
Alkoran.  See  Koran,  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D. 
Allab,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only 
trtie  Go>i,  as  distinguished  from  the  deities  worshipped  by 
idolaters. 

Al'Iababad'  i  i.  e.  "  the  city  of  God  "  t.  a  holy  city  of  In- 
dia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  45t8  m. 
'  X.  bv  W.  of  Calcutta.    Many  thou.sand  pilgrims  annually  re- 
sort "to  this  place  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  rivers  which  here 
unite.    It  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
,  in  ia57.     Pop.  1881,  1.50,.378. 

Al'lan  (David^,  a  Scot,  painter  of  domestic  and  humor- 
1  ous  subjects,  b.  at  Alloa  Feb.  13.  1744  :  went  to  Rome  in  1764, 
;  remakiing  several  years.    He  has  been  styled  "the  Scottish 
Hogarth.''    D.  Aug.  6,  1796. 

Allan  ( Sir  William*,  a  Scot,  historical  painter,  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1782.  He  worked  some  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  vis- 
ited Circassia  and  Tur.,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1814. 
In  1^5  he  was  elected  academician  fif  the  Royal  Acad, 
of  Lond.,  and  in  1840  succeeded  Wilkie  as  limner  to  her 
Majesty  for  Scot.     D.  Feb.  22,  18.50. 

Allegan,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  Allegan  ec,  Mich.,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River.     Pop.  1870,  2374  :  1880,  2305. 

Allega'ny,  on  R.  R.,  Cattai-angus  co.,  X.  Y.  It  con- 
tains a  R.  Cath.  coll.  and  Franciscan  convent.  Pop.  1870.  74ti  : 
imK  ]i>49. 

Alleglia'ny,  a  river  of  Pa.,  makes  a  short  circuit  in 
X.  Y.  and  then  flows  S.  W..  and  at  Pitt.sburg  miites  with  the 
Mouoiigahela  to  fonn  the  Ohio.  Total  length,  about  400  m.. 
of  wiiich  1.50  are  navigal)le. 

Allegliany  ITIonntains,  or  Alleghanies,  a  name 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Appalachian  sy.<- 
tem  of  mts.  (See  Ap'palachl^n  Mts.i  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed seiLse  it  is  applied  to  the  parallel  i-anges  w  hich  travei-se 
Pa.,  Md.,  and  Ya.,  and  form  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  physical  geog.  of  those  States.  The  general  direction 
of  these  ridges  is  nearly  X.  E.  and  S.  W..  and  their  mean 
height  about  2.500  ft.  Among  their  highest  summits  are  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Ya.,  rising  to  42iXl  ft.  above  the  sea. 

AUeghe'ny,  citv  and  important  R.  R.  centre.  Allegheny 
CO..  Pa.,  separated  from  Pittsburg  by  the  Allegheny  River. 
A.  has  3  theological  sems.  and  the  W.  peniteutiarj-.    Pop. 
'  1870,  nwm-.  1880,  78,682. 

Allegiance,  al-le'jans  [Fi-.  alligeance}.  in  law.  is  the  tie 

or  obligation  which  binds  a  citizen  or  subject  to  a  state.   The 

;  common  law  distinguishes  between  natural  and  local  A.   The 

'  former  is  that  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  state  of  which  lie 

i  is  a  member  :  the  latter  is  due  from  a  person  who  is  not  bound 

1  bv  the  rules  of  natural  A.,  but  wiio  is  temporarily  subject  to 

I  tlie  laws  of  the  state  by  which  the  A.  is  claimed.    L'nderthis 

'  tlieorv  a  foreigner    temporarily   i-esiding  in  a  coimtrj'  is 

subject  to  its  laws.    When  he  departs  his  A.  is  at  an  end. 

Natural  .\..  (m  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  shaken  off  at  the 

will  of  the  citizen.    Should  he  abandon  the  country  to  which 

1  he  belongs,  and  engage  in  war  on   the  i)ait  of  a  foreign 
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state  against  it,  he  might,  in  strictness,  if  taken  prisoner, 
be  treated  as  a  traitor.  The  U.  S.  in  their  legislation  upon 
naturalization  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  country  might,  at  his  will,  shake  off  his 
A.  and  become  a  citizen  liere.  The  European  nations  have 
quite  unifoi'mly  denied  tliat  there  is  any  sucli  general  I'ule  of 
public  law,  whatever  may  lie  tlieopinicm  of  individual  jurists. 
The  perplexing  and  irri tat ingtiucst ions  thus  raised  have  been 
for  the  most  jiart  recently  disposed  of  by  treaties  between 
the  U.  S.  and  the  leading  foreign  nations.    T.  W.  Dwight. 

Al'leii  (Chari.Es),  LL.l)..  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass..  Aug.  9, 
1797  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  was  a  judge  of  vari- 
ous State  courts  of  Mass.  between  1842  and  IK'iO,  and  chief- 
justice  of  tlie  Mass.  superior  court  1859-()7.  From  1849  to 
1853  he  was  a  Free-Soil  M.  C.    D.  Aug.  (),  1869 

Allen  (Ei.isHA  H.I,  b.  at  New  Salem,  Abiss..  Jan.  28,  1804, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  ;  was  admitted  totlie  bar  ;  removed 
to  Brattleboro,  Vt,,  and  in  1830  to  Bangor,  Me.  ;  member  of 
Me.  legislature  183&-41  and  1846  ;  in  1838  was  speaker  ;  M.  C. 
from  Me.  1841^3 ;  removed  to  Boston  in  1847,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Mass.  legislature  in  1849  ;  U.  S.  consul  at 
Honolulu  1 852-5(5 ;  tlien  became  Havi'aiian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, and  from  1857  was  chief-justice  and  chancellor  of 
S.  I.,  holding  that  office  20  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
several  timrs  minister  plenipotentiai>'  of  S.  I.  to  the  U.  S. 
He  was  resident  minister  of  S.  I.  at  Wa.slnngton  from  1876  till 
his  death,  Jan.  1,  1883. 

Allen  (Ethan),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1737  :  in 
1766  removed  to  Vt.,  where  he  became  a  leader  in  the  pop- 
ular resistance  to  tlie  claims  of  N.  Y.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  joined  the  movement,  and  on  the  10th  of 
iNIay  1775,  with  only  83  men,  he  surprised  and  captured  the 
ft.  at  Ticonderoga.  On  the  2.5th  of  Sept.  1775  he  attacked 
Montreal  with  a  small  force,  but  was  captured,  sent  to  Eng. 
as  a  prisoner  and  lield  until  1778.  He  wrote  Vindication  of 
Vt.  and  i>r(uie.-<of  Iteamii.     D.  Feb.  12,  1789. 

Allen  (Heman),  LL.I).,  b.  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  Feb.  23,  1779, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  1795;  became  a  lawyer,  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  a  Vt.  Stale  court  1811-14,  member  of  Cong.  1817-18, 
U.  S.  minister  to  Chili  1823-28.     1).  Apr.  9,  18.52. 

Allen  (Joel  Asaph).     See  Appendix. 

Allen  (Philip),  b.  in  Providence,  1{.  I.,  Sept.  1,  1785,  grad. 
at  Brown  Univ.  in  1803.  He  was  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
and  built  first  Watt  steam-engine  made  in  Providence  ;  was 
gov.  of  K.  I.  1851-53,  U.  S.  Senator  185.3- .59.     D.  Dec.  16,  1865. 

Allen  (Richard),  first  bp.  of  the  Afr.  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.  in 
the  U.  S.  He  was  originally  a  preacher  in  Meth.  Epis.  Ch., 
ordained  deacon  by  Bp.  Asbnry  in  1799,  and  elected  bp.  of 
Afr.  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.  in  ]81(i.     1».  1831. 

Allen  (Richard  L.).  b.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  1803. 
With  his  brotlier,  A.  B.  Allen,  lie  established  the  American 
Agi-iciiltunst  in  1842.  He  wrote  the  American  Farm  Book  and 
the  Diseases  of  Dome.stic  Animals.    D.  Sept.  22.  1869. 

Allen  (William),  a  lawyer,  was  chief-just  ice  of  Pa.  before 
the  Revolution,  and  a  royalist  after  it  began.  He  aided  Dr. 
Franklin  in  founding  tlie  Coll.  of  Phila.     ]).  1780. 

Allen  (William),  1).  D.,  b.  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1784.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1803 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804, 
in  1810  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  in  Pittsfleld,  was  cho- 
sen pres.  of  Dartmouth  Univ.  in  1817,  and  was  pres.  of  Bow- 
doin  Coll.  from  1820  to  1839.  He  prepared  a  copious  Amer. 
Bioqrii]>liici(l  Diet.     D.  July  16,  1808. 

Allen  (William),  b.  at  Edenton,  N.  C.,in  1806,  was  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age  ;  in  1822  went  to  Chillicothe,  C,  stud- 
ied law  and  entered  into  iiolitics  ;  was  rep.  in  Cong.  1833-35, 
U.  S.  Senator  1837-49,  and  gov.  of  0. 1874-75.   D.July  11, 1879. 

Allen  (William  Henry),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Readfield, 
Me.,  Mar.  27,  1808,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  1833;  was  prof,  of  I,at. 
and  Gr.  in  the  Cazenovia  Meth.  Sem.  from  1833  to  1835,  of 
chem.  and  nat.  philos.  in  Dickinson  Coll.  from  1836  to  1846, 
of  philos.  and  Eng.  lit.  at  the  same  institution  from  1846  to 
1849,  pres.  of  Girard  Coll.  from  1850  to  1863,  pres.  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Coll.  of  Pa.  186,5-66,  and  was  reappointed  pres.  of 
Girard  Coll.  in  1867.  In  1872  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Society.  He  wrote  A  Manval  of  Devotion  for  Girard 
Colleae  Orpt/ans.     D.  Aug.  29,  1882. 

Allentown,  city,  an  Important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  Lehigh 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  River,  60  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Phila.  ;  is  the 
seat  of  Muhlenberg  Coll.    Pop.  1870,  13,884  ;  1880,  18,063. 

All-Hal'lo  w,  the  old  Eng.  name  for  All  Saints'  Day  (the 
1st  of  Mov.). 

Alll'anee,  R.  R.  junc,  Stark  co.,  O.  It  has  a  coll.  Pop. 
1870,  4063  ;  1880,  4636. 

Alliance,  Holy.     See  Holy  Alliance. 

Al'llbone  (Samuel  Austin),  LL.D.,  an  author,  b.  in 
Phila.  Apr.  17,  1816.  His  principal  work  is  a  Critical  Diction- 
ary of  Eng.  Lit.  and  Authors.  In  1880  he  became  librarian 
of  the  I>enox  Lil)rary,  N.  Y. 

Al'ligator  [corrupted  from  the  Sp.  el  lacjarto,  "the  liz- 
ard "],  Amer.  genus  of  crocodilian  reptiles.  They  attain  a 
length  of  10  to  15  ft.  Species  inhabit  almost  all  tli(>  warmer 
portion  of  N.  and  S.  Amer.  The  common  A.  of  the  S.  States 
is  the  .1  U'Kjator  M)xs)ssip)nensis. 

Alligator  Pear.     See  Avocado  Pear. 

Allopathy,  al-lop'a-the  [from  the  (ir.  aAAo?,  "other," 
"  different,"  and  wafloo-,  an  "  affection"],  a  theory  of  med.,  ac- 
cording to  which  remedies  are  used  wliose  effects  are  oppo- 
site to  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  treated.  The  term  A. 
was  formed  after  that  of  lionKcopathy,  and  both  terms  were 
introduced  by  llalincniann,  Tht'two  arc  contrasted,  the  one 
teat'hing  that  medicines  must  produce  a  .•.v/z/iA//'  ajfec/ion  to 
the  disease  itself,  tlie  other  a  dipnnt  (iffeclion. 

Alloy'  [Fr.  alloyer,  to  "  mix  ''  (as  nn-tals),  i)robably  from 
the  Lat.  ad  legem— that  is,  "  with  legal  tolerance  ;"  Fr.  loi, 
"law"],  a  mixture  or  compound  of  two  or  more  metals 
fused  together  ;  sometimes  a  compound  of  precicms  metal 
with  a  metal  of  less  value  ;  thus,  in  coinage,  the  term  A. 
is  applied  to  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  gold  or  silver  in 
order  to  make  it  harder.  Chemists  apply  this  term  to  all 
combinations  obtained  by  fusing  metals  together ;   thus, 


brass  is  an  A.  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  bronze  is  an  A.  of  cop- 
per and  tin ;  pewter  is  an  A.  of  tin  and  lead.  In  many 
cases  the  metals  do  not  unite  in  definite  or  invariable  pro- 
portions. The  density— or,  in  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity— of  an  A.  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less 
tliau  the  mean  of  its  components.  Most  A.  have  greater 
cohesion  than  either  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are 
composed,  so  that  a  bar  of  an  A.  will  bear  a  greater  longi- 
tudinal strain  than  a  bar  of  either  metal.  Brit,  gold  coin 
contains  11  parts  of  pure  gold  and  1  of  copper ;  the  law  of 
the  U.  S.  requires  that  in  1000  paits  of  coin  there  must  be 
900  parts  of  gold  ;  and  the  intent  of  the  law  is,  that  tlie  A. 
shall  be  of  copper  only ;  but,  as  in  parting  silver  from  na- 
tive gold  it  has  been  heretofore  impossible  to  separate  the 
whole,  except  at  an  expense  too  great  to  be  economical,  it 
has  been  permitted  to  allow  the  residual  silver  to  be  count- 
ed as  part  of  tlie  A.,  provided  the  proportion  of  silver  be 
not  greater  than  one  half.  The  more  effectual  processes  in- 
troduced of  late  years  into  the  U.  S.  assay  offices  have  made 
it  possible  to  make  the  parting  nearly  complete  ;  and  it  is 
now  provided  that  the  silver  shall  not  exceed  one  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  A.  A  compound  of  mercury  with  another  metal 
is  an  anadgum.  C.  P.  Chandler. 

All  Saints'  Day,  or  All  Hallows  [A.-S.  all,  and 
hdlig,  "  holy  "J,  a  festival  of  the  R.  Cath.,  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
and  the  various  Oriental  churches.  Observed  on  the  1st  of 
Nov.,  in  honor  of  the  saints  in  general. 

All  Souls'  Day,  a  festival  of  the  R.  Cath.  ch.,  observed 
on  the  2d  of  Nov.,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory. 

AlFston  (Washington),  an  Amer.  painter  of  celebrity, 
b.  Nov.  5, 1779,  at  WaccamaAV,  S.  C. ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
July  9,  1843.  Was  sent  to  school  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  the 
age  of  seven  ;  on  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1800  he  went 
to  Charleston,  and  at  once  began  his  art-life  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Edward  Malbone.  In  1801  he  was  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Acad.,  whereof  Beiij.  West  was  pres.  West  be- 
came his  intimate  friend,  and  so  remained  to  the  last.  His 
three  years  there  were  full  of  improvement  and  delight. 
Then  the  Louvre  jirepared  him  for  It.,  where  he  spent  4 
years  in  close  companionship  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Cole- 
ridge. In  1809  he  retuined  to  his  native  countiy,  but  soon 
went  back  to  Lond.  with  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Dr.  W"m.  E.  Chan- 
ning.  There  he  produced  his  first  great  work.  The  Dead 
Man  Hestored  to  Life  by  the  Bones  of  Elisha.  Other  §;reat 
paintings  followed  :  St.  Peter  Litierated  by  tlie  Angel,  Uriel  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Sun,  Jacob's  Dream,  with  smaller  things  be- 
tween—all eagerly  sought  by  purchasers.  But  toil  and  sor- 
row from  the  death  of  his  wife  impaired  his  health.  The 
next  13  years  were  passed  in  Boston,  where  he  painted  tiie 
Jeremiiih,  Stud,  and  tlie  Witch  of  Kndor,  Miriam,  Beatrice. 
and  other  pieces.  In  1830  Allston  married  a  daughter  of 
Chief-Justice  Dana  of  C'ambridge,  Mass.,  and  at  Cambridge 
he  tiienceforth  li\ed,  writing  and  painting,  in  great  seclu- 
sion, but  enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  friends.  To  this 
period  belong  Spalalro's  Vision  and  liosedie.  The  work 
which  he  meant  should  be  his  masterpiece,  Belshazzur's 
Feast,  was  never  finished.  It  was  after  a  week  of  steady, 
severe  labor  on  it  that  the  artist  gently  expired  from  an  at- 
tack of  heart-  disease. 

If  Allston  had  not  been  a  painter  he  might  have  been  dis- 
tinguishetl  as  an  author.  The  few  writings  from  his  pen 
that  have  lieen  published  indicate  a  rare  penetration  and 
refinement  of  mind.  Some  of  his  conceptions  transcend 
any  artist's  power  of  execution,  and  much  of  the  di.sap- 
pointment  with  his  work  arises  jirobably  from  the  sense  of 
inade<|uacy  of  the  pcrfonnance.  It  is  when  he  descends 
from  his  most  ambitious  flights  and  paints  a  Ro.^alie,  a  Bea- 
trice, a  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  that  the  exquisite  quality  of  his 
art  appears.  The  personal  qualities  of  Allston  were  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  flrst  long  resi- 
dence in  Eng.  For  a  more  complete  article  on  Allston,  see 
J.'sUniv.  Cyc.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Allu'vlon  [fiom  the  Lat.  ad.  "to,"ard  Ino, to  "wash"], 
the  .soil  impereeptibly  formed  by  the  constant  washing  of 
the  waters  along  the  banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea. 

Allu'vinni,  the  gravel,  sand,  and  other  matter  washed 
down  by  rivers  and  floods,  and  spread  over  land  that  is  not 
permanently  submerged.  Such  deposits  often  accumu- 
late at  the  mouths  of  Targe  rivers  and  foim  deltas. 

Al'lyn  (Robert),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ledyard,  Conn.,  Jan.  25. 
1817  ;  grad.  at  the  Wesleyan  I'niv.,  taught  in  various  institu- 
tions 1S41-48,  was  comriii.s.sioner  of  public  instruction  in 
R.  1. 18.")4,  prof,  of  anc.  lang.  in  Ohio  Univ.  18.57.  pres.  of  Wes- 
levan  Fem.  Coll.,  Cincninati,  1857,  and  of  McKendree  Coll., 
Hi..  18ti3-73. 

AI'ma,  a  small  river  of  the  Crimea,  enters  the  sea  about 
20  m.  N.  of  Sevastopol.  On  its  banks  the  allied  armies  of 
Eng.  and  Fr.  defeated  the  Rus.  Sept.  20.  18.54. 

Aliuaden',  or  Alniaden'  del  Azo'gue  (i.e.  "the 
mines  of  quicksilver"),  a  town  of  Sp.,  .50  m.  S.  AV.  of  Ciu- 
dad  Real.  Here  are  rich  mines  of  quicksilver,  which  were 
wrought  by  the  Rom.     Pop.  8645. 

Alniaden  duicksilver-lWines,  Tlie,  of  Santa  Clara 
CO.,  Cal.,  65  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco,  are  named  after  those  of 
Almaden  in  Sp.  The  ore  (cinnabar)  has  fitmi  time  imme- 
morial been  known  to  the  Indians,  who  used  it  for  making 
vermilion  iiaint.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  has  been  of 
hicaleulablc  benefit  to  Cal.,  since  enormous  quantities  are 
emi>loyed  in  gold  and  silver  mining.  The  metallic  mercury 
is  separated  from  the  ore  by  a  simple  process  of  distilla- 
tion. 

Alnia'sro,  de  (Diego),  a  Sp.  adventurer,  b.  in  1475; 
went  to  Amer.  at  an  early  age.  In  1.525  he  joined  Pizarro 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  In  1.535  he  invaded  C^liili,  but  was 
unsueeessful.  In  1.53(i  he  encroached  upon  the  possessions 
of  Pizan-o,  was  dt-feated,  made  prisoner,  and  executed  in 
Apr.  1.538.— His  son,  Diego  de  Almagro,  b.  al)out  1.520,  head- 
ed the  faction  opposed  to  Pizarro,  whom  they  assassinated 
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in  1.V41,  ami  A.  assuinoil  the  title  of  i-iipt.-seu.  of  Peru  ;  was 
defeateii  liv  tlie  roval  t\>ives,  ami  exeeuted  in  1545. 

Al-Mansoor'  uVboo  .Iaafau),  l).  712.  ealipli  in  7.>4 ; 
prouiotctl  arts  and  seionces,  perseeut ed  the  (.'hvs.  and  Jews, 
won  vietories  in  Asia,  but  lost  his  t^p.  dominions.    D.  775.^ 

Al'nicli,  or  Al'iuali,  written  also  Aluie  (plu.  A-»va- 
liim.  a  name  applied  to  tlie  professional  female  singers  and 
daneinsr-ffirts  of  Ksypt. 

Aliiiel'da,  or  Almey'da,  a  fortified  town  of  Port.,  83 
m  N  K  of  Coimhra.  The  l<'r.  inuler  Massena  were  here 
defeateti  hy  tlie  Enir.  inider  Wellington,  An?;.  5,  1811.  Pop. 
6580. 

Almeida,  de  (Don  Francisco),  a  Port,  eommander,  b. 
at  Lisbon  about  IW) ;  distinguished  himself  in  wars  with  the 
^looi-s,  and  in  \M5  was  sent  as  viceroy  to  India,  where  he 
exteniied  the  Port,  possessions,  but  was  defeated  in  a  naval 
expedition  ajjainst  Calient.  Albuciuerque  was  sent  out  in 
l."H)r  to  snpei'sede  him.  but  A.  refused  to  at'knowledge  his 
successor  until  lie  had  himself  avcnued  his  former  dcftat, 
and  in  1.508  he  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  sidtan  of  Knypt,  wlio 
was  an  ally  of  the  sultan  of  Calicut.  He  tlien  resigned,  and 
sailed  for  home,  but  was  killed  by  the  natives  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1510. 

Al'nioliades,  al'mo-hadz  [Araliic,  A!-}r(>ira//i<Iooi).  i.  e. 
"iniitarians,"  or  advocates  of  theunityof  (;<>d,  as  taught  l>y 
Mohammed],  a  Mohanuuedandvnastvthat  reigned  in  Sp.  and 
X.  Afr.  from  ViXt  to  12m.  It  was  foimdeil  by  Abu-Abdillah 
>Iohammed,  snniamed  Ai.-^Maudi,  "the  director."  In  all 
there  wei'e  six  rulei-s  of  this  dynasty. 

Al'mond,  ah'mund  (Amijq'dalns),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Rosaeeie,  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs 
nearly  alUed  to  the  peach.  Tlie  common  almond,  a  tree  from 
25  to  30  ft.  high,  abounds  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  Bitter  almonds 
yield  a  poisonou  ?  oil.     The  leaves  contain  prussie  acid. 

Alnion'de,  vau  (Pini.ippus),  sometimes  written  Al- 
leinoii'da,  a  Dul.  admiral,  b.  at  Briel  in  1640.  lie  was 
the  second  in  command  under  DeKuyterwheu  the  latter 
was  killed  in  1676,  and  contributed  to  tlie  victory  which  Van 
Tromp  gained  over  the  Swedes  in  1677.  He  commanded  the 
Dut.  fleet  which,  aided  by  the  Eng.,  defeated  the  Fr.  at  La 
Hogue  in  1602.    1).  1711. 

Almonds,  Oil  of.  Both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  yield 
by  pressure  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  and 
odorless.  It  consists  cliiefly  of  olein  ;  is  solulile  in  25  parts 
of  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  nicd.,  having  a  mild  laxative  prop- 
erty. It  is  sometimes  given  to  new-born  infants,  mixed  with 
sjTup  of  roses.  One  hundred  lbs.  of  A.  yield  about  .50  lbs.  of 
oU.  Bitter  A.,  macerated  with  cold  W'ater  and  distilled,  yield 
a  volatile  oil  known  as  the  "oil  of  bitter  A.,"  or  hydride  of 
benzoyl.  This  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  A.,  but  is  pnxluced, 
togetlierwith  hydrocyanic  or  prussie  acid,  from  tlie  glucoside 
amygdalin  uiiiler  tlie  influence  of  the  ferment  eiiiulsin.  It  is  a 
colorless,  limpid  oil.  smelling  of  bitter  A.  Wiicn  freed  from 
prussie  acid  it  is  not  poisonous.  It  oxidizes  to  Ix'iizoic  acid. 
It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  flavoring  con- 
fectionery and  for  scenting  soap.  For  the  former  jiurpose  the 
prussie  acid  which  it  usually  contains  makes  it  dangerous. 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
much  cheaper  nitrobenzol  or  essence  of  mirbane,  also  called 
artificial  oil  of  bitter  A.,  which  possesses  the  same  odor. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Almoii'te  (Don  Juax  Nepomuceno),  a  Mex.  statesman, 
partly  of  Indian  descent,  b.  in  1804.  From  1820  onward  he 
held  various  diplomatic  positions  in  Lond.,  Paris,  and  Wash.; 
was  captured  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  (18361,  and  after  his 
release  became  minister  of  war  under  Bustamente.  He  was 
ambassador  at  Paris  1857-60,  favored  the  ¥v.  invasion  of  Mex., 
and  was  prominent  in  the  events  which  ensued.  In  1866  he 
was  sent  by  Maximilian  as  ambassador  to  Fr.  D.  Mar.  22,1869. 

Al'mug  Tree,  a  name  found  in  the  O.  T.,  Is  supposed 
to  denote  a  species  of  sandal-wood. 

Aln'wicK  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  baronial  castles  in  Eng. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  12(X>  yrs.  old  or  more,  and  has  belonged 
to  the  Pei-cy  family  since  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1830  it 
w^as  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £200,000. 

Al'oe,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  of  the  order  LOia- 
cea?,  natives  of  Afr.  and  other  wai-m  regions,  and  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  medicinal  properties. 

Aloe,  American.     See  Agave. 

Al'oes,  a  stimulating,  purgative  drug  having  a  bitter 
taste,  IS  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  the  aloe.  It  is  imported  from 
Bombay,  Socotra,  the  C.  of  (Jood  Hope,  the  W.  I.,  etc. 

Aloes  Wood,  called  also  Aglla  or  Eagle- Wood,  is 
the  inner  part  of  the  tnink  of  the  Aquila'ria  ora'la  and  the 
A'/i)/l(i'ria  ar/i(/'/nc/iiii/i,  trees  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  It  contains  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  which  emits 
a  pleasant  odor  when  burned. 

Alo'i'dae  («.  e.  "  sons  of  Aloeus  "),  in  Gr.  mythology,  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  two  giants  of  extraordinary  strength  who  at- 
tempted to  storm  Olympus,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer 
In  Tartarus. 

Alosa.     See  Shad. 

Alpac'a  (the  Avehc'nia  pa'ro),  a  species  of  the  family 
Camelidie,  nearly  allied  to  the  llama,  native  of  the  mts. 
of  Peru  and  Chili;  domesticated  by  the  Peruvians,  who 
export  great  (jnantities  of  its  wool.  This  wool  is  remark- 
able for  its  length,  fineness,  silken  texture,  and  a  lustre  al- 
most metallic.  The  most  extensive  manufactures  of  A. 
cloth  are  in  Eng.  A  gi-eat  part  of  the  so  called  A.  goods  of 
commerce  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold,  Leicester, 
and  other  long-wooled  breeds  of  sheep. 

Alp- Arslan'  (i.  e.  "  strong  lion  "\  written  also  Alp- Ar- 
selan,  a  Per.  sultan  of  the  Seljookide  dynasty,  b.  in  Tiu-- 
ki.stan  in  1029.  He  ascended  the  thiMue  in  l()ti3,  and  embraced 
Islamisra.  In  1071  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Komanus 
Diogenes,  emp.  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  treated  gener- 
ously.   D.  by  assassination  Dec.  15,  1072. 


Alpe'na,  city,  cap.  Alpena  cc,  Mich.,  at  the  head  of 
Thunder  Biiy.  It  manufactures  125,0(X1,(.KK)  ft.  of  lumber 
yearly  ;  situated  about  210  m.  N.  by  \V.  from  Detroit  on  Lake 
Huron.     I'op.  1880,  (•>1.53;  in  1884.  9210. 

Al'plia  and  O'niega,  the  names  of  the  fii-st  and  last  let- 
ters of  the  Gr.  alphabet.  A,  n.  These  words  occur  m  the 
book  of  Hev.  as  a  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Al'pliabet,  a  word  formed  of  the  first  two  Gr.  letters 
(a,  |3,  alpha.  Ma),  and  used  to  denote  the  entire  series  of  let- 
ters with  which  any  king,  is  written.  A.  differ  widely  in  the 
number  of  tlieir  letters,  their  power,  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  and  the  form  of  the  characters.  (For  detailed 
notices,  especially  of  the  Eng.  A.,  see  the  initial  articles  un- 
der tlie  separate  letters.) 

Al'plieus,  in  classic  mythology,  a  river-god  and  a  son  of 
Oceanus.  According,  to  legend,  lie  loved  the  nymph  Are- 
thusa,  who  fled  from  him  tt>  the  island  of  Ortygia  and  was 
transformed  hito  a  fountain.  Alpheus  pursued  her  under 
tlie  sea  and  was  united  to  the  fountain. 

Alpi'nus,  or  Al'piu  (.Prosper),  M.  D.  [It.  Pros'inro 
A/j)i'/t/],  an  It.  botanist,  b.  near  Venice  Nov.  23,  1553.  In 
1.593  he  was  made  prof,  of  hot.  at  Padua,  and  wrote  Oti 
Exotic  Plants.    D.  Feb.  5,  1617. 

Alps,  a  great  system  of  mts.  in  Europe,  stretching  in  a 
crescent-shaped  chain  over  a  part  of  Fi-.,  Switz.,  N.  It.,  and 
Alls.,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  95,7()0  scj.  m.  They  cul- 
minate in  Mt.  Blanc,  and  form  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  whith  flow  into  the  .Meditenanean  and  the  Ger. 
Ocean.  The  Rhine,  the  lihoiic,  the  I'o.  and  the  Inn,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Danube,  take  their  rise  in  Alpine  valleys.  The 
bases  of  the  mts.  are  encircled  by  exteiisi\  e  lakes  from  600 
to  1500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  smaller  ones  are 
found  in  the  interior  up  to  an  elevation  of  0000  ft.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  central  c'hain  reaches  10,000  ft.  and  is 
within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  \\liilc  several  hundred 
peaks  rise  above  it  to  12,iXiO  and  15,W)0  ft.  At  the  head  of 
the  numerous  valleys  are  collected  immense  quantities  of 
snow,  from  which  flow  the  long  streams  of  ice  called  gla- 
ciers.    (See  Glaciers.) 

There  are  three  grand  di^^sions — the  Western,  in  Fi-. ;  the 
Middle  or  Central  A.,  in  Switz.,  and  the  Eastern  A.  in  Ger. 
and  Aus.  The  highest  peaks  are  Mt.  Blanc,  15,780  ft.,  and 
Monte  Rosa,  15,217,  both  in  the  Central  A.  Passes,  called 
in  Fr.  cols,  are  numerous.  The  principal  ones,  traversed 
Ijy  carriage-roads,  are  the  Mt.  Cenis,  connecting  Fi-.  with 
Piedmont ;  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  Spliigen.  between 
Switz.  and  Lombardy ;  the  Stelvio.  Bienner,  and  Sem- 
mering,  connecting  Ger.  and  Aus.  W'ith  It.  Mt.  Cenis,  St. 
(;<ithard,  and  tlii^  Semmering  are  now  crossed  by  railroads, 
tlie  tiist  t\V()  by  tunnels.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  9  m.  long, 
is  the  iiK  )st  extensive,  as  yet  attempted  anywhere.  The  Great 
St.  Bernard,  which  has  only  a  bridle-path  uniting  the  valley 
of  tht^  Khoiie  with  Piedmont,  was  used  by  Xapoleon  and  his 
army  in  18tt0.  The  A.  have  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  but 
ai'e  not  rich  in  useful  metals. 

Alrau'nen,  or  Alru'nne,  among  the  ancient  Gers., 
certain  W(  )men  supposed  to  have  magical  powers.  The  teim 
also  desigiiaii's  small  images,  carved  from  mandrake  roots, 
to  which  maiiical  efficacy  was  attributed. 

AI»aee    and    Alsace-Lorraine.      See    Elsass-Loth- 
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Alsatia.     See  Elsass-Lothrinuen. 

Al  Sirat'  Giterally,  the  "road"  or  "passage"),  a  bridge 
as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  razor,  supposed  by  the  ^loham- 
medans  to  extend  from  this  world  over  hell  to  paradise. 

Al'ston  (John),  the  introducer  of  an  improved  system  of 
printing  books  for  the  blind  with  embossed  or  raised  Rom. 
capital  letters,  was  a.  merchant  of  (ihisgow.  Scot.  He  was 
long  a  director  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that  city.  D. 
1846. 

Altai',  or  Al'ta  Yeen  Ooo'la  (i.  e.  "the  golden  mt.'") 
a  range  of  mts.  of  Central  Asia,  near  the  S.  border  of 
Siberia.  One  branch,  the  Little  A.,  fonns  the  boundaiy  be- 
tween Siberia  and  Clii.  Tartary.  The  Obi  and  other  large 
rivers  rise  in  the  A.  Mts..  and  flow  northward.  On  the  W. 
the  range  terminates  in  the  Katoonsk  or  Katoonya  mts.,  a 
small  isolated  group,  in  which  IMt.  Bielookha,  or  Beluka, 
rises  to  the  height  of  11,063  ft.  A  large  portion  of  this  system 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Al'tar  [Lat.  alia' re:],  a  table  or  elevated  place  on  which 
sacrifices  were  ott'ei'ed.  The  first  A.  mentioned  in  hist,  was 
built  by  Noah  immediately  after  the  Flood.  A.  were  some- 
times erected  as  memorials  of  some  great  event.  They  were 
constructed  of  different  materials  and  in  various  forms. 
The  name  is  also  api>lied  to  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  Chr. 
clis.    The  A.  of  Kpis.  chs.  is  the  communion  table. 

Alt'dorfer  (Albrecht),  a  Ger.  painter  and  engraver,  a 
pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  li.  at  Altdorf.  in  Bavaria,  in  1488.  He 
is  called  by  the  Fr.  "Le  Petit  Albert."  -\  painting  of  the 
victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  is  his  masterpiece.  He  left 
many  engi-avings  on  copper  and  on  wo<^d.     D.  1538. 

Altenburg,  Saxe,  Ger.  duchy  of.     See  Saxe-Alten- 

BURG. 

Alterua'tion  [Lat.  alhi-na'his.  from  iiUei''no.  alierna'ttini, 
to  "  interchange  "],  of  Clenerations,  in  zool.,  is  that  modi- 
fication of  generation  in  wiiich  (U  the  iirganism  gives  origin, 
acjamnfieiu'dcalbj.  to  (2i  a  form  more  or  k-ss  dissimilar,  which 
acquires  generative  «irgans  and  sri\'es  birth  to  (.31  a  form 
similar  to  the  first.  This  is  the  simplest  scries,  but  it  is  often 
more  complicated.  In  fine,  however,  it  is  the  A.  of  sexual 
and  asexual  forms  in  the  line  of  descent  of  the  species. 
The  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  a  simple  tyiie  in  Salpa  and 
other  Tiuiicates,  ami  with  more  or  li'ss  complication  in  most 
Acalei)lis.  iiiaiiv  worms,  the  .\pliidida\  etc.  TheououeGill. 

iVltluv'a  |Gr.  <iA(Jaia.  from  iAfto,  to  ••heal"!,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Malvacea\  natives  or  Europe  and 
naturalized  in  the  I'.  S.  It  includes  the  hollyhock  (AUhn'a 
ru'sea)  and  marshmallow  [A/tlut'a  orfichia'lis),  which  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  or  emollient.  A.,  or  shrubby  A., 
is  also  a,  common  name  of  the  Ilibis'cus  Sj/ri'actis. 


Altliorp,  Lord.    See  Spencer. 

Al'titude  of  a  Body,  in  astron.,  the  angular  distance 
of  the  body  from  tlie  horizon  measured  on  the  arc  of  a  ver- 
tical circle  ;  in  geog.,  height  of  a  place  above  sea-level. 

Al'toii,  city,  an  important  R.  R.  centre  and  port  of  en- 
try, Madison  co..  111.,  on  the  Miss.  Kiver,  21  m.  above  St. 
Louis  and  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mo.  It  stands  on  a 
high  limestone  bluff,  and  contains  a  large  It.  Cath.  cathedral 
and  a  female  sem.,  and  is  connected  by  horse  railroad  with 
Upper  A.,  2  m.  distant.  Upper  A.  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff 
Coll.     Pop.  1870,  8665  ;  1880,  8975. 

Al'tona,  a  city  of  Prus.,on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  just 
below  and  opposite  Hamburg.  It  has  a  fine  port,  extensive 
trade,  and  considerable  manufactures.     Pop.  1880,  91,047. 

Altoo'iia,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Blairco.,  Pa.,  237m.  W.  of  Phila., 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mts.  It  contains  the  principal 
offices  and  extensive  raachine-sliops  of  the  P.  R.  R.  Pop. 
1870,  10,610  ;  1880,  19,710. 

Alt'orf,  or  Alt'dorf,  a  town  of  Switz.  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Lucerne.  Here  is  an  old  tower,  said  to 
mark  the  place  where  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  off  his 
son's  head.     Pop.  2724. 

Altri'oes,  a  name  given  by  Sundevall  in  1826  to  those 
birds  whose  young  are  callow  and  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  Such  are  all  the  Passerine  (song)  birds,  the 
parrots,  birds  of  prey,  pigeons,  etc. 

Al'tidols  (i)lu.),  [a  word  of  Arabic  origin],  pear-shaped 
glass  cir  tai-tlu'ii  vessels  used  as  receivers  in  the  distillation 
of  certain  substances,  especially  mercury  and  liydrochloric 
acid.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chain 
on  an  inclined  surface. 

Al'niii  [Lat.  alu'men].  Common  A.  is  a  double  salt  of 
great  importiince,  the  chemical  name  of  which  is  "  sulphate 
of  aluniinn  and  pota.sh."  It  occurs  in  colorless  octahedral 
crystals,  having  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  is  a  powerful 
styptic,  and  is  aiii>li('d  sonictimes  as  a  mild  caustic.  A.  is 
largely  maiiufacturc(l,  anil  is  jnuch  used  in  preparing  skins, 
as  a  mordant  in  calic(i-]irinting,  and  in  glazing  paper,  and 
occasionally  for  the  aduUcration  of  liread. 

Ammonia  A.,  containing  annnmiium  in  place  of  potas- 
sium, has  of  late  largely  reiilaced  potash  A.  in  the  arts, 
owing  to  the  low  cost  of  the  ammonic  sulphate  prepared 
from  gas  liquor.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Alu'nilna,  the  oxide  of  aluminium,  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  earths,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
clay.  In  100  lbs.  of  A.  there  are  52.94  of  aluminium  an<l  17.06 
of  oxygen.  In  its  common  state  this  earth  is  a  soft  white 
powder,  without  taste,  and  in  the  crystalline  form  it  occurs 
as  sappliiri^  and  ruby,  two  of  the  hardest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones.  An  impure  A.,  which  is  found  in 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Chester,  Mass.,  is  the  emery  used  as  a  polishing-powder  for 
glass  and  metals,  on  account  of  its  hardness.  The  clay  of 
arable  land  is  mostly  jiroduced  by  the  disintegration  of  feld- 
spar, which  is  a  compound  of  A.,  potash,  and  silica.  A.  has 
two  proi)erties  wliicli  render  it  of  great  importance  in  the 
useful  arts  :  one  is  that  its  silicate  forms  witli  water  a  plastic 
matei-ial  adapted  for  pottery ;  the  other  is  its  strong  affinity 
for  coloring  and  extractive  matter,  by  wliicli  it  is  useful  as  a 
mordant  in  jirinting  calico  ami  in  dyeing. 

Aliiiiiiit'iiiiit,  or  Alu'iiiimiiii,  a  white  metal  which 
is  the  liasc  of  alumina,  was  discoviM-rd  by  Wohler  in  1828. 
It  is  ductile,  tenacious,  and  very  malleable,  and  remarkal)l(^ 
for  its  sonorousness  and  le\aty.  As  it  is  not  fcnmd  in  nature 
in  a  separate  or  metallic  state,  it  was  formerly  very  rare, 
and  cost  as  much  as  gold,  but  the  price  has  been  reduced  to 
$10  a  lb.  or  less.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture,  and  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Fused  with  copper,  it  forms  useful  alloys  resembling  fine 
brass,  though  much  more  beautiful,  and  specially  adapted 
for  gun-metal.    An  alloy  with  silver  is  much  used. 

Al'uni  Root,  a  name  of  two  species  of  plants,  natives 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  Ge7-a'mum  marida'tiim  and  the  Hcucht'ra 
America' aa.     Their  roots  are  astringent,  and  used  in  med. 

Al'va,  or  Al'ba  (.Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo),  Duke 
or,  a  Sp.  gen.,  b.  of  a  noble  Castilian  family  in  1.508.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  his  youth,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1530.  In  1.547  he  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Ger.  Prots.  at  Miihlberg.  In 
1555-56  he  defeated  the  Fr.  and  papal  forces  in  It.  In  1567 
he  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  supjiress  the  revolt  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  he  estalilished  tlie  "Council  of  Blood,"  and 
commenced  a  reign  of  terror  and  sanguinary  persecutions. 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  raised  an  army  against  liim  in 
1568,  but  A.  avoided  a  battle,  and  by  delay  compelled  M'ill- 
iam  to  retire  from  the  contest,  because  he  coidd  not  pay  his 
troops.  Although  A.  defeated  or  outgeneralled  the  Dut. 
patriots  in  war,  he  failed  to  subdue  or  pacify  them,  and  he 
was  recalled  in  1.573.  He  boasted  that  he  had  put  to  death 
18,000  persons  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  those  killed  in  V^at- 
tle.   In  1.580  he  invaded  and  conquered  Port.  D.  Jan.  12,  1583. 

Alvara'do,  de  (Pedro),  a  Sp.  gen.  and  adventiu'er,  b. 
at  Badajos,  went  to  Amer.  in  1518.  He  served  with  distinc^- 
tion  under  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Me.x.,  anil  in  l."")-'!)  was 
selected  by  him  to  command  in  the  city  of  Mex.  during 
the  absence  of  Cortez,  who  marched  against  Narvaez. 
He  conducted  a  successful  expedition  against  Tehuantepec 
and  Guatemala  in  1.523,  and  was  appointed  gov.  of  Guate- 
mala. After  a  voyage  to  Sp.  he  led  an  army  across  the 
Andes  into  the  prov.  of  Quito,  whi(!h  he  found  already  oc- 
cupied by  Pizarro.  This  chief  induced  A.  to  retire  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  A.  was  killed  in  a  fight 
with  some  natives  in  1.541. 

Al'varez  (Juan),  a  Mex.  gen.,  b.  1790.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  insurgents  who  took  anns  against  Santa  Anna,  and 
drove  him  from  power  in  Aug.  18.55.  A.  became  pres.  of 
Mex.  in  Oct.,  but  resigned  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  During 
the  Fr.  in vasii  )n  of  18(13-66  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined 
upponents  of  Maximiliaii  and  his  party.    D.  18(i3. 

Al'vord  (Dkn.i.xmin),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Aug.  18, 


1813 ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  served  on  the  frontiers  in  Fla.  and  in 
the  Mex.  war.  In  1854  was  assigned  to  the  pay  dept.  in  Or., 
where  he  remained  during  the  civil  war,  and  became  brig.- 
gen.  He  was  paymaster-gen.  1876-80.  Retired  1880.  D.  Oct. 
17,  1884.     He  wrote  Tangencies  of  Cirdex  nndof  Splieiea. 

Alvord  (Thomas  Gold),  b.  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20, 
1810;  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1828,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832; 
practised  at  Syi'acuse  until  1846  ;  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
1844,  and  re-elected  nine  times  ;  speaker  in  1858  and  1864, 
lieut.-gov.  in  1865-66,  member  of  the  const,  con.  in  1867-08; 
resides  at  Syracuse. 

Al'zog  (Johannes  Baptist),  a  Ger.  Cath.  theol.,  b.  in 
Silesia  in  1808 ;  became  in  1853  prof,  of  eccles.  hist,  at  Frei- 
bin'g.  His  Manual  of  Univ.  Ch.  Hist,  has  been  translated  into 
the  priiiiiiial  European  languages.    D.  Fel).  28,  1878. 

Amade'us  [It.  Amede'o  or  Am ade'd],  the  name  of  nine 
counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  first  of  whom  lived  in  the 
lltli  century. — Amadei's  V.,  count  of  Savoy,  b.  in  1249,  .suc- 
cccili'd  liis  uncle  in  12S.5,  increased  his  dominions  by  mar- 
riage, and  was  the  first  prince  of  Savoy  that  made  any  con- 
siderable figure  in  hist.  I).  1323. — Amadeus  VI.  was"  b.  in 
ia34,  and  became  count  in  1.343.  He  defeated  the  Fr.  in  1354, 
and  added  a  part  of  Piedmont  to  his  dominions.  D.  1383.— 
Amadeus  VIII.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1383,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1391,  and  in  1416  was  made  duke  of  Sa- 
voy by  the  emp.  Sigismund.  In  1434  he  resigned  his  power 
to  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  He  was  c\w- 
sen  pope  by  the  council  of  Bale  in  1439,  and  took  the  name  of 
Felix  V.  As  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  been  deposed  by  tliat 
council,  was  still  recognized  as  pope  by  a  strong  party,  a 
schism  ensued  m  the  Ch.  Felix  V.  resigned  the  papacy  in 
1448,  and  d.  1451. 

Amadeus  (It.  Amede'o  ;  Fr.  Atnedee],  king  of  Sp.,  a  son 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  It.,  b.  May  30,  1845.  On  the 
Kith  of  Nov.  1S7U,  the  Sp.  Cortes  elected  him  king  of  Sp.,  the 
tiu'one  of  whitli  jiad  been  vacant  for  2  yrs.  It  had  been  of- 
fered to  several  foreign  princes,  who  declined.  A.  accepted 
it,  and  an-ived  at  ]Madrid  Jan.  2,  1871.  Feb.  11,  1873,  he  abdi- 
cated, and  the  revniblic  was  ]>roclaimed. 

Aiu'adls  of  Gaiil,  or  Ain'adifii  de  Oaul'a,  a  legend- 
ary hero,  son  of  the  fabulous  King  Perion  of  Fr.  The  story 
of  his  adventures,  entitled  Amadis  de  Gaula,  written  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Port.,  in  the  14th  centurj',  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

Ani'adou  ("Ger.  tinder"),  a  name  given  to  several  .s]ie- 
cies  of  fungus  called  agarics,  growing  on  oak  and  ash  trees 
in  Europe.  The  hard  A.  {Polyp' orus  iqnia'riufi)  and  the  soft 
A.  {Pol!ij>'orutifo)n<iita'riii!<)  are  used  for  tinder,  and  applied 
to  wounds  ;is  "styjitics.  Some  varieties  are  prepared  for  tin- 
der by  cliaruing  them  with  saltpetre. 

Aiiial'ekltes,  a  nomadic  people  occupying,  at  the  time 
of  the  Kxodus.  tlie  wilderness  between  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Opposing  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  they  were  defeated  at 
Rejihidim,  and  centuries  later  destroyed  by  David. 

Aiual'g'aiii  [perhaps  from  the  Gr.  ij.d\ayij.a,  a  "poul- 
tice"], a  combination  or  alloy  of  mercury  with  anotlier 
metal.  Some  A.  are  definite  chemical  comjiounds.  (Jlass 
plates  are  converted  into  mirrors  or  looking-glasses  by  cov- 
ering one  siu'face  with  an  A.  of  tin.  Gold  and  silver  an; 
dissolved  in  mercury,  and  form  A.  which  are  used  in  the 
processes  of  gilding  and  plating  various  objects. 

Aiiialnaiiia'tloii,  tlie  act  or  process  of  combining 
mercury  with  another  metal,  applied  especially  to  the  i)roc- 
css  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  the  quartz  rock  in 
which  they  are  found  imbedded.  The  quartz  is  first  cruslKil. 
and  then  shaken  in  a  barrel  or  machine  in  contatt  with 
mercury,  which  unites  with  and  collects  the  small  partii  les 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  precious  metal  is  afterv^'ard  easily 
separated  from  the  amalgam  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Aiiialtlic'a,  or  Anialtlieia  [Gr.  'A^iaAeeta],  in  classic 
mythology,  the  name  of  the  nur.se  of  Jupiter.  She  was  .sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  goat,  whose  honi  became  famous  as  tht^ 
cornucopia,  or  the  "horn  of  plenty." 

Aia'arapoo''ra,  or  Ummerapoora,  a  city  of  Bur- 
mah,  on  the  Irrawadi  River,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  king- 
dom, ha\ing  in  1819, 170,000  inhabs.     Pop.  about  90,000. 

Aiua'ri  (Michele),  an  It.  historian,  b.  at  Palermo  in  LSOCi. 
He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  Sicilian  revolution  of  184s, 
and  in  1859  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Garibaldi, 
and  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1864.  Rewrote  Histoi  i/ 
of  tlie  J/i/ssi/l/nan.t  of  Sicily.     D.  Sept.  20,  1870. 

Aiiia'siN,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apries  about  570  p..  c, 
was  more  liiendly  to  the  Gr.  and  other  foreigners  than  his 
pi-eilecessors.  Undpr  lii.s  reign  Egypt  prospered.  He  built 
maiiiiiticcnt  moiuinients  at  Memphis.    D.  about  525  b.  r. 

Aiiia'ti,  ail  It.  family  of  Cremona,  makers  of  violins.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Andrea,  who  lived  about  1,550,  several 
of  whose  sons  almost  equalled  their  father.  His  grandson 
NicoLO,  b.  Sept.  3,  1596,  is  most  celebrated.   D.  Aug.  12,  1684. 

Ainauro'^sls  [Gr.  d/oiaUpioo-i?,  from  aixavpout,  to  "darken"], 
a  term  formerly  much  employed  to  designate  total  or  par- 
tial blindness  dependent  upon  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve, 
either  at  its  origin,  in  its  coui'se,  or  in  the  retina  ;  the  last- 
meiitii  )iied  seat  of  the  disease  being  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
If  the  local  disease  be  temporary  or  functional,  the  sight 
will  probably  be  regained  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  no  sucli  lioi)e.  It  may  arise  from  many  causes,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  being  the  existence  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  cases  resulting  from  this  cause  there  is  an  or- 
ganic change  in  the  structure  of  the  retina,  readily  discerni- 
ble by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmo.scope.  A.  sometimes  comes 
on  at  once,  but  is  generally  gradual  in  its  attack.  The 
treatment  varies  with  the  extremely  various  pathological 
conditions.  Active  treatment  is  seldom  called  for,  and  no 
item  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  is  more  important  than  at- 
tention to  the  hvgienic  condition.  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Am'azoii,  Aniazo'nas,  Solimoes',  or  Iffaraiion', 
names  bestowed  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  upon  the 
great  river  of  S.  Amer.,  the  largest  though  possibly  not  the 
longest  river  in  the  world.    Its  ujjper  waters,  from  Taba- 
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tinsrsi  to  its  source  in  the  Andes,  bear  the  name  of  Marafion  : 
its  middle  course,  from  Tabatinga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Nesro.  is  known  as  the  Solimoes  ;  while  the  portion  from  the 
junction  of  the  Rio  Ne^To  to  the  ocean  is  called  Amazon, 
Amazonas,  or  Amazons.  It  rises  from  several  sources  in  the 
Andes,  the  Tunsuraffua  beini:  the  most  western.  Its  course 
is  about  i'T^t^m.  nearly  due  E..  var>-in?  not  more  than  2°  or  3=', 
and  <lischarires  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the  Atlan- 
tic under  the  ei)uator.  It  is  uav.  by  way  of  its  Ucayali  and 
Madeira  branches  for  SAW  m.  from  the  ocean.  The  tide  as- 
cends 4<X)  m.  fi-om  its  mouth.  It  is  4  m.  wide  where  the  Ja- 
pura  joins  it,  li»ii  m.  fr<,>m  the  sea.  and  -K)  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth.  A  larse  island.  Marajo  or  Joannes,  150  m.  in  diam-  ' 
eter,  is  formed  in  the  delta.  At  full  moon  the  tidal  wave 
meets  the  outflowins  waters  of  the  river  and  forms  a  watery 
wall  15  ft.  hish  called  a  bore.  Its  larsest  affluents  from  the 
S.  are  the  Ucayali.  Yurua,  Purus.  Madeira.  Tapa.ios,  and  To- 
cantins.  The  sources  of  the  Madeira  are  in  BoIi\'ia.  about 
18°  S.  lat.  The  N.  affluents  are  the  Napo,  Putumayo.  Japura,  I 
and  Rio  Neirro.  The  river  abounds  in  turtles,  the  oil  from 
whose  e£r?s  is  in  demand.  Asrassiz  discovered  1163  new  spe- 
cies of  fish  in  the  A.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  vast  and  often 
impassable  forests,  in  which  jajruars.  pumas,  monkeys,  ta- 
pirs, and  anacondas  abound.  The  river  was  first  explored 
by  Orellana  in  1539.  and  opened  for  trade  with  all  nations  in 
1867.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Ani'azons  [Lat.  Amn'so/i^x  ;  Gr.  '.Kfi.a^6i'€<;.  perhaps  mean-  ' 
inir  "without  breasts:"  they  are  said  to  have  cut  oflf  the 
right  breast,  which  interfered  with  their  aim  in  archery],  a 
semi-fabulous  nation  of  martial  women  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  Gr.  poets.    The  battles  of  the  A.  were  favorite  sub-  I 
jects  with  ancient  (ir.  painters  and  sculptors.  i 

Ambas'isador  [perhaps  connected  with  Goth,  and'baht,  ' 
Celt.  amfxic't'/.9.  "  .servant  "1.  a  legate  sent  by  a  prince  or  state 
to  another  to  manasre  special  public  affairs  in  international 
relations.  His  person  is  inviolable  in  ordinary  cases :  he  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  otherwise  not  under  control  of 
municipal  law.  The  word  also  denotes  the  hisrhest  in  rank 
of  the  class  of  public  representatives.  T.  D.  Woolset. 

Am'ber  [Lat.  s'lc'cinum  :  Fr.  ambre  ;  Gr.  ^Aeicrpoi-].  a  fos- 
sil resin,  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  sometimes  nearly 
transparent,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  now 
known  to  be  the  resinous  exudation  from  sevei-al  species  of  i 
extinct  coniferous  trees.    It  is  used  for  ornaments,  and  es-  ' 
pecially  for  mouth-pieces  of  pipes.    Most  of  the  A.  of  com-  ' 
merce  is  foimd  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    A.  exhales  a  fra-  i 
grant  odor  when  bumed,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  med. 

Ainbersrls,   am'ber-grees    [Fr.  ainhregris.  i.  e.   "gray 
amber"],  a  gray  substance  generally  found  floating  on  the 
sea  or  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  and  developed  in  the  intestines  ■ 
of  the  spermaceti  whale  iPhysf'Ur  man-fjreph'al'i.^^.   It  is  stip-  ' 
posed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  this  animal  induced  by  [ 
wounds  inflicted  by  cuttle-fish  swallowed,  etc.    ^Vlien  heated  i 
or  dissolved  in  alcohol  it  emits  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odor  ' 
exceedingly  diffusive.    It  also  increases  the  odor  of  other 
perfumes.  I 

Amblyop'sidie  [from  the  Gr.  a/x8Av?.  "  blunt."  "  dulled."  ' 
and  6v!(i?.  "  vision  "].  a  family  of  haplomous  Teleosts.  with  the 
mouth  bordered  above  only  by  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
the  anus  thoracic,  and  the  head  naked.    It  contains  three  I 


<^^^ 


Amblvopsis  spelaeus. 

genera  :  the  largest  and  best  known  representative  is  the 
blind  fish  (Amblijop'ds  ^pdce'i.m  of  the  great  ilammoth  Cave 
of  Ky.,  of  which  the  largest  specimens  reach  5  inches  in 
length.  Their  sense  of  hearing:  ts  very  acute,  and  at  any  noLse 
they  turn  suddenly  downward  and  hide  beneath  stones,  etc., 
on  the  bottom. 

Am'boy,  city  and  E.  R.  June,  Lee  co.,  HI..  94  m.  W.  of 
Chicago.  It  hasthe  lU.  Central  shops,  and  is  division  head- 
quarters of  the  lU.  Central  road  from  Dunleith  to  Centralia. 
Pop.  1K70.  2825  :  iSStl.  2448. 

Aiubojr'na,  or  Amboi'na  [Malay.  Amboon'  or  Am- 
hii.n],  one  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
But.,  chiefly  noted  for  its  production  of  cloves,  of  which 
about  oOO.iXK)  lbs.  are  annuaUv  produced.  Area,  283  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .50.000. 

Am'brose  [Lat.  Ambro'mts],  Salst,  a  father  of  the  Lat. 
Ch.,  b.  about  340,  in  Gatil,  where  his  father  was  Rom.  pre- 
fect. He  studied  law.  and  was  made  gov.  of  Milan  about 
370.  The  bp.  of  Milan  djing  in  374.  A.  was  elected  to  the  see. 
although  still  a  layman,  and  filled  the  position  with  great 
moderation  and  wisdom.  The  Ambeosiax  Chant  is  ascribed 
to  him.    D.  397. 

Ambro'sla  [from  the  Gr.  a»x|8poT05,  "immortal"],  in 
classic  mytholog}',  "  the  food  of  the  gods."  which  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  immortal  youth  even  upon  mortals,  to  whom 
It  was  sometimes  imparted. 

Anibro'sian  C'liant,  the  choral  music  of  the  early 
Chr.  Ch.,  derived  its  name  from  St.  Ambrose,  bp.  of  Milan, 
who  introduced  it  into  the  Western  Ch.  about  386  a.  d. 
The  Ambrosian  Chant  is  the  foundation  of  ch.  music. 

Amen,  Heb.  '  So  let  it  be."  used  in  N.  T. ;  Gr.  for 
"  verily,"  a  strong  expression  of  assent. 

Anieno'pbis(or  Am'euoph)  [Gr.  ■.\M«><i^'s],  the  name 
of  three  Egyptian  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty.— Amesophis  I., 
the  second  of  the  dynasty  (reigned  1499-78  b.  c).  restored 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  shepherd  kings.— Amenophis  III.,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, the  eighth  of  the  dynasty,  began  to  reign  about  1400 
B.  c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  palace  of  Luxor.  He 
reigned  .36  jrs.  with  great  prosperity,  and  is  probably  the 
Pharaoh  whom  the  Grs.  called  Memnon. 


Amer'ica  [so  named  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  dis- 
covered a  portion  of  the  continent  in  1499]  is  one  of  the 
four  great  recognized  di\isions  of  the  globe,  which  was 
first  practically  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Columbus  in 
141>2.  although  parts  of  it  were  visited  by  the  Xorthmen  in 
the  11th  cent.,  but  they  made  no  permanent  settlements. 

Sit'iatiori  and  Area. — Amer.  appears  to  be  separated  into 
two  continents.  X.  and  S.  A.,  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  Darien.  It  stretches  from  Boothia  FeUx.  lat.  71° 
55'  N..  to  Cape  Horn.  56°  S.  In  its  widest  parts  it  measures 
over  3000  m.,  the  extreme  E.  point  being  Cap>e  St.  Charles,  in 
lat.  55°  N.,  and  the  farthest  W.,  Point  Partna.  Ion.  81°  W. 
from  Greenwich.  The  narrowest  part  at  the  isthmus  is  28 
m.  The  N.  boundary  is  the  Arctic  Ocean  :  the  E.,  through 
its  whole  extent,  the"  Atlantic  :  the  Southern  Ocean  washes 
its  coast  on  the  S.,  a.nd  its  W.  shores  are  bounded  by  the 
Pacific.  Amer.  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
one  third  larger  than  Afr.  While  rather  less  than  Asia  in 
area,  it  embraces  about  three  tenths  of  the  land  on  the 
earth.  In  physical  features  it  surpasses  all  other  regions  of 
the  globe  in  the  length  and  volume  of  its  rivers,  the  area  of 
its  lakes,  the  extent  of  its  valleys,  and  the  number  of  its 
mt.  ranges  (inferior  in  height  to  the  Himalayas  alone t.  while 
its  active  volcanoes  embrace  more  than  two  thirds  of  those 
known  to  exist.  The  continent  stretches  over  about  126°  of 
lat. — 8280  m. — being  much  longer  than  any  other.  The  area 
and  poUtical  di\isions  are  outlined  in  tlie  following  table, 
based  upon  the  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities  : 

[Compiled  (with  addition  of  later  censuses)   from  Behm  and  Wagneb,  Bfv>lke' 
rung  der  Erde,  6th  issue,  Gotha,  1^60.] 
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Square  Miles.       Population. 


North  America 8,405,495  64,301,838 1 


Bermuda  Islands. 

Canada,  Dominion  of 

Greenland 

Mexico 

2^  ewf  oundland 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

United  States 

Do.    Indians 


19 

3.204.381 

837,.523 

741,598 

42.718 

91 

3.579.165 


Central  America 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras.  British 

Independent. 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 


13.812 

4.3.52.080 

10,000 

9.389,461 

161.374 

5,338 

50.155.77:3 

214,000 


179,677      2,534,586 


19.979 
46.760 

7.560 
46.505 
51.647 

7.226 


185.(Kii( 
1.190. 7.54 

24.no 

351.700 
300.000 
482.422 


"West  Indies 

Spanish  possessions. 
British  possessions.. 

San  Domingo 

Haiti 

PYench  possessions . . 
Dutch  possessions. . . 
Danish  possessions. . 


Soutli  America — 
Argentine  Eepublic. 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


94,279      4,412,703 


Chili. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana,  British . 

French. 

Dutch.. 


Paraguay. 

Patagonia 

Peru 

L'ruguay 

Venezuela 

Falkland  Islands. 
Galapagos  Islands 


49.465 

13.317 

20.591 

9,229 

1.103 

4.36 

138 

6,420,029 

827.117 

500.740 

3.218.166 

124.084 

289.056 

248.312 

85.400 

46.865 

46.0.58 

91.^0 

3.50.781 

72.413 

72.151 

439.119 

4.837 

2.950 


2.061.. 500 

1.126.062 

250.000 

550,000 

345.035 

42.506 

37.6CK1 

28,168,397 

2,400,000 

2,3^.000 

11.108.291 

2.400.000 

2.774.000 

1.146.000 

240..500 

36.760 

68.351 

293.844 

93.000 

3.050.000 

447.000 

1.784.197 

1,394 

60 


Total  America 15,099,480  99,417,524 

I.  North  America  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  ilex,  and  Central  Amer.  on  the  S.  With  the  general 
outline  of  a  triangle,  it  is  deeply  indented  by  inlets,  bays,  and 
gulfs,  and  has  a  length  of  about  13.700  m."  on  the  Atlantic. 
10,500  on  the  Pacific,  and  3500  on  the  Aretic  :  total.  27.700  m. 
of  coast  line.  The  continent  approaches  closely  to  Asia 
on  the  X.  W.  at  Behrings  Strait,  48  m.  wide.  In  the  X.  E.. 
Greenland  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  Baffin  Bay  and 
Davis  Strait. 

Phyxical  Fea(>tr(-<.—'S.  A.  may  be  roughly  stated  as  present- 
ing— 1.  In  the  X.  a  vast  series  of  plains,  bleak  and  barren, 
and  crowded  with  lakes,  extending  from  about  lat.  .50°  X.  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean:  2.  The  region  E.  of  the  Appalachian 
range,  consisting  of  lands  mostlv  of  low  elevation  and  diver- 
sified soil ;  3.  The  central  valley  of  the  Miss.,  reaching  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mts..  and  embracing  m  its  E. 
region  the  richest  agricultural  portion  of  X.  A.,  in  its  W.  the 
arid  and  sandy  plains  of  the  givat  Amer.  Desert  :  4.  The  W. 
plateau,  stretching  from  the  Rocky  Mt.  range  to  the  Pacific, 
a  region  rich  in  minerals,  with  a  varied  soil  and  a  generally 
equable  chmate  ;  5.  The  elevated  table-lands  of  Mex..  with 
their  extensive  mt.  ranges,  and  narrow  coast  line  of  low 
lands  on  the  E.  and  W. 

Mountaiiiit.—'Vhe  great  characteristic  ranges  of  mts.  in 
X.  A.,  creating  marked  divisions  of  its  watersheds,  and  with 
broad  valleys  between,  are  the  Rocky  Mt.  range  in  the  W. 
and  the  Apiialachian  ( sometimes  caUed  the  AUeghauiesi 
in  the  E.    The  Rockv  Mts.  may  be  said  to  begin  in  Brit. 
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Amer.  terr.,  above  lat.  60°  N.,  streteliiiig  in  a  S.  direction 
through  Mont.,  Id.,  Wyo.,  and  Col.  until  they  meet  the  Si- 
erra Madre  range,  which  i-uus  from  New  Mex.  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mex.  republic.  The  highest  Kocky  Mt. 
peaks  are  the  Holy  Cross,  Pike"s,  Long's,  and  Torrey's  peaks, 
rising  to  a  height  of  between  14,000  and  14,400  ft.  They  are, 
however,  overtopped  by  Mt.  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Kevada 
i-ange,  Ciil.,  14,887  ft.  high.  Numerous  collateral  ranges,  fre- 
quently classed  as  part  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  system,  run  in  direc- 
tions generally  parallel.  These  comprise  the  Cascade  Mts. 
in  Or.  and  Wash.,  the  Coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  in  Cal., 
the  Wasatch  Mts.  in  Ut.,  tlie  Wind  Eiver  Mts.  and  the  Black 
Hills  ill  Wyo.  and  Dak.  The  Cascade  range  extends  along  the 
coast  as  far  N.  as  Alaska,  its  loftiest  peak,  Mt.  St.  Ehas,  about 
60°  N.,  bein^  19,500  ft.  high.  Southward  the  mt.  ranges  of 
Mex.  have  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizaba,  17,809  ft.,  and  Popo- 
catapetl,  17,744  ft.  The  Appalachian  system  stretclies  from 
western  N.  C.  northward  in  Va.  and  Pa.,  terminating  in 
isolated  7nts.  of  lesser  elevation  and  tlie  White  Mt.  range  in 
the  N.  Eng.  States.  The  highest  summit  of  the  White  Mts. 
is  Mt.  Wasliington,  6288  ft.  The  higliest  peak  in  this  range 
is  Mitchell's  Peak,  in  the  Black  Mts.  of  N.  C,  6007  ft. 

Elvers. — A  marked  feature  of  N.  A.  is  its  navigable  rivers, 
affording  means  of  interior  communication  to  an  extent  un- 
equaUed  on  the  other  continents.  The  Miss,  alone,  with  its 
branches,  supplies  more  miles  of  inland  navigation  than  all 
Europe  possesses.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miss, 
to  the  farthest  point  navigable  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Mo. 
is  3900  m.;  and  this  great  river  with  its  tributaries  drains 
16  States  and  .5  Terrs.  The  St.  Lawrence  affords  a  water 
transit  (.including  the  lakes  with  which  it  communicates)  of 
2200  m.  The  Mackenzie  Kiver  in  tlie  N.  flows  through  Brit, 
terr.  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Saskatchawan  into  Hud- 
son Bay,  while  Frazer's  Kiver  runs  through  Brit.  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific.  The  Yukon,  of  Alaska,  is  more  than  2.500  m. 
long.  The  Columbia  rises  in  the  Kocky  Mts.,  flows  through 
Wash,  and  Or.,  and  reaches  the  Pacific.  The  Hudson,  nav. 
for  150  m.  above  N.  Y.,  is  always  crowded  with  commerce. 
The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex. ,  and  the 
Col.  into  the  Gulf  of  Cal. 

Lakes  and  Bays. — The  inland  seas  of  N.  A.  comprise  Lake 
Superior,  31,400  sq.  m. ;  Erie,  10,(X»0;  Ontario,  7300;  Huron, 
23,800,  and  Michigan,  25,600 ;  Lake  Champlain  lies  between 
N.  Y.  and  Vt.  All  these  are  great  avenues  of  commerce, 
while  lakes  Winnipeg,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear,  lying  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  N.,  are  little  navigat- 
ed. Many  lesser  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  N.  U.  S. 
The  Gulf  of  Mex.  washes  the  S.  boundary  of  the  U.  S. ;  the 
Gulf  of  Cal.  is  on  the  W.  coast.  Baffin  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay  are  large  and  almost  lantl-locked  bodies  of  water  to  the 
N.  of  Camida ;  and  these,  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
form  the  most  notable  of  the  bays  which  indent  the  coast, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  almost  innumerable. 

Geology  awl  Minerals. — It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  diver- 
sified geological  structure  of  the  continent  in  a  brief  space. 
The  Palasozoio  rocks  cover  the  greater  portion,  consisting 
of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous  strata,  the  latter 
furnishing  great  coal-fiekls  in  Pa.  and  other  border  lands  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  in  111.,  Mich.,  and  in  Brit.  Amer. 
Glacial  drift  and  boulders  are  scattered  profusely  over  many 
regions  N.  of  about  40°.  The  Atlantic  coast  develops  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  with  gneiss  beneath  it,  the 
latter  covered  partially  by  new  red  sandstone  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  Large  areas  of  cretaceous,  triassic, 
and  oolitic  rocks  are  found  in  the  W.  ;  and  in  (;al.  the  sec- 
ondary strata  and  tertiary  beds  are  most  in-ominent.  Brit. 
Amer.  abounds  in  the  Laurentian  and  Iluidiiiau  rocks,  being 
the  most  anc.  yet  found,  and  these  extend  S.  to  the  Adi- 
rondac  region  in  N.  Y.  The  Rocky  Mts.  exhibit  volcanic 
rocks  and  the  upheaved  strata  of  granite,  slates,  and  car- 
boniferous rooks.  The  great  plateau  running  from  Mex.  to 
Brit.  Amer.,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  bisected  by  the 
caiions  of  the  Col.  to  the  depth  of  several  tliousand  ft.,  ex- 
hibits specimens  of  almost  all  the  geological  structures. 
N.  A.  has  within  the  present  generation  been  theriche.st  part 
of  the  glol)e  in  tlie  production  of  gold  and  silver.  From  tlie 
quartz  veins  and  surface  deposits  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  have 
been  taken  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  gold  since  1848.  The 
veins  of  silver  in  Nev.,  Col.,  and  Ut.  have  yielded  $450,000,000 
since  their  discovery  in  1859.  Mex.  is  also  rich  in  silver. 
Chopper  is  largely  rained  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in 
Mich.,  and  in  Mex.  The  upper  Miss,  affords  lead  ore  in 
abundance.  (Quicksilver  is  found  in  Cal.  and  Mex.  Iron 
abounds;  salt  is  distributed  widely;  and  the  immense  coal 
beds,  l)oth  bitmninnus  and  anthracite,  afford  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel. 

CH»ia(e.—W\  the  climates  of  thcirlnlio  may  be  found  in 
N.  A.  TheN.  Eng.- regions  are  colder  than  the  W.  in  the  same 
parallels  of  lat.,  and  10  or  12°  lower  than  the  same  lat.  in  W. 
Europe.  Vast  regions  N.  of  the  lakes  are  almost  uninhabit- 
able from  the  intense  cold,  wliile  in  the  S.  States  and  parts  of 
Mex.  tlie  climate  of  the  torrid  zone  i)i'(>vails  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  year  is  as 
follows  in  the  regions  named  :  Alaska,  42°  F.;  Ala.  60°,  Mass. 
46°,  Wash,  (city)  .5(5°,  (Jreenland,  13°,  Mex.  (city)  61°,  N.  S.  44°, 
(iue.  40°,  Cal.  .55°,  Minn.  42°,  Pla.  70°.  Extreme's  of  tempera- 
ture and  sudden  changes  occar  in  most  regions  remote  from 
the  seaboard.  The  rainfall  is  variable.  Parts  of  Mex.  and 
Cal.  are  dry  almost  throughout  the  year.  TIk-  trade  winds 
blowing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  carry  the  moisture  of  the 
torrid  zone  up  the  Miss,  valley,  while  the  great  plains  directly 
E.  of  tiie  Kocky  Mts.  present  an  almost  rainless  region. 

Soil  and  Productions.— WMh.  the  exception  of  the  arid  re- 
gion near  the  Uo(-ky  Mts.,  the  stony  or  sandy  or  exhausted 
lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  vast  bleak  regions 
lying  below  the  Arctics  Ocean,  the  soil  of  N.  A.  is  singularly 
fertile.  The  rich  alluvium  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Miss., 
and  other  rivers  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  W.  prairies 
and  the  wooded  reuions  of  tin;  N.  and  S.  States  have  a  pro- 
ductive soil.    The  tablc-huid  of  Mex.,  with  parts  of  CaL  and 


the  Great  Amer.  Desert,  are  without  forests.  Canada  is  rich 
in  timber ;  so  are  some  parts  of  the  N.  W.  and  S.  States. 
The  most  valuable  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  maple,  hickoiy, 
chestnut,  pine,  ash,  beech,  poplar,  black  walnut,  tulip,  and 
white  cedar.  Indian  com,  or  maize,  is  the  most  important 
grain  crop ;  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  come  next.  The 
hay  crop  is  of  great  value,  so  are  potatoes.  Cotton  ranks 
among  the  most  important  products.  Large  quantities  of 
tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar-cane  are  produced,  although  their 
area  of  pi oductiou  is  limited.  Fruit  trees,  including  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  orange,  etc.,  are  widely  raised.  The  grape 
is  becoming  an  important  crop. 

Zoology.— The  animals  of  N.  A.  include  every  important 
species  known  in  Europe,  and  there  are  remains  of  several 
extinct  maniiiuils  and  birds.  The  bisons,  or  buffaloes,  are 
fast  disapi)eariiig.  The  deer  family  embraces  several  varie- 
ties— reindeer  in  the  Arctic  region,  the  moose  in  Me.  and 
Brit.  Amer.,  and  the  Cei'vm  Americamis  among  the  forests 
and  mts.  of  se\'eral  States.  Other  wild  animals  are  the 
bear,  panther,  lynx,  wild-cat,  wolf,  dog,  fox,  beaver,  otter, 
raccoon,  badger,  opossum,  antelope,  squirrel,  muskrat, 
hedgehog,  hare,  weasel,  and  gopher.  Among  domesticated 
animals,  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  are  abundant.  The 
birds  of  N.  A.,  elsewhere  described,  number  about  700  species, 
embracing  the  turkey,  pheasant,  buzzard,  hawk,  pigeon, 
eagle,  vulture,  owl,  grouse,  quail,  wild  goose,  swan,  duck, 
pelican,  lark,  thrush,  mocking-bird,  robin,  woodpecker,  par- 
rot, humming-bird,  grosbeak,  whip-poor-will,  kingfisher, 
bluebird,  jay,  oriole,  cedar-bird,  etc.  Serpents  are  numer- 
ous, the  rattlesnake  being  the  most  venomous.  Alligators 
abound  in  the  S.  rivers,  and  turtles,  toads,  and  frogs  evei-y- 
wliere.  Fish  are  abundant  and  valuable,  including  salmon, 
shad,  cod,  mackerel,  sturgeon,  trout,  white-fish,  herring, 
sheepshead,  bass,  perch,  blue-fish,  etc. 

Population  and  Language.— y^'hat  may  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  aborigines  of  N.  A.  is  a  problem  still  unsolved. 
Thei'e  yet  remain  of  the  indigenous  races  between  four  and 
five  millions,  mostly  in  Mex.  The  Esquimaux  appear  to  be 
a  distinct  race.  All  the  native  races  are  copper-colored, 
though  of  a  different  tinge,  with  black  straight  hair.  They 
are  in  general  a  stationary,  unprogressive  race.  The  num- 
ber of  languages  spoken  nearly  equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  globe  (about  450),  and  all  attempts  to  trace  these  confus- 
ed dialects  to  E.  originals  are  more  fanciful  than  scientific. 
The  natives  of  Alaska  are  supposed  to  be  of  different  origin 
from  the  other  Amer.  Indians.  The  Afr.  race,  originally  in- 
troduced as  slaves,  now  number  6,600,000,  mostly  in  the  8. 
States.  The  white  pop.  number  about  75,000,000,  of  whom 
nearly  two  thirds  inhabit  the  U.  S.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
Germanic  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  those  of  Lat.  descent 
being  chiefly  in  Mex.  The  A.-S.  element  peoples  over  two 
thirds  of  the  settled  regions,  and  the  Eng.  lang.  is  that  of 
nearly  nine  tentlis  of  the  pop.,  the  one  considerable  excep- 
tion being  the  Mex.  use  of  the  Sp.  tongue. 

Beliqion,  Education,  Etc. — Prot.  Christianity  is  the  more 
prevalent  religious  belief  in  N.  A.  Methodism  outnumbers 
any  other,  the  Bap.  coming  next,  and  the  Presh.  third,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congl.  and  the  Epis.  The  R.  Cath.  worship  is 
widely  prevalent  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  Canada  embraces  more 
than  one  third  of  the  pop.  In  Mex.  the  great  majority  are 
Caths.  Mormonism  has  a  foothold  in  l^t.  alone.  Education 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy,  however,  embraces  one  fifth  of  the  pop.  of  10 
yrs.  and  upward.  lu  Mex.  there  is  a  large  ignorant  native 
jpop. 

IMseorery  and  Settlement. — As  has  already  been  said,  North- 
men landed  in  Greenland  early  in  the  11th  century,  and 
untloubtedly  went  as  far  S.  as  what  is  now  R.  I.  Colum- 
bus reached  the  W^  I.  Islands  in  1492,  and  subsequently 
discovered  the  mainland  of  S.  A.  The  mainland  of  N.  A. 
was  probably  first  touched  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1500 
the  Port.  Cortereal  touched  at  Labrador ;  in  1513  Balboa 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Daiieii  ami  found  the  S.  Sea  ;  in  1519 
Cortez  invaded  Mex..  and  tiiiisheil  its  conquest  in  1.521 ;  in 
1535Cartie.r  sailed  through  tlie  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  in  1537 
Cortez  discovered  Cal.,  and  took  ]n>ssession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Sp. ;  in  1578  New  Albion  w;is  discovered  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  ;  in  1587  John  Davis  found  the  Cumberland  Islands  and 
Davis  Strait ;  m  1604  De  Monts  made  the  first  settlement  in 
Acadie  (N.  S.).  The  first  permanent  Eng.  settlement  in  N.  A. 
was  made  in  1607  at  Jame.stown,  Va.  ^In  1608  the  Fr.  founded 
Que. ;  in  1611  Newfoundland  was  colonized  by  the  Eng..  and 
the  Dut.  settled  on  the  Hudson  ;  in  1614  N.  Y.  was  founded  ; 
in  1618  Baffin  sailed  N.  to  lat.  78°,  and  named  Baffin  Bay. 
In  1020  took  place  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  of  the  first 
Eng.  colony  in  N.  Eng.  In  1682  M'illiam  Penn  founded  a  col- 
ony in  Pa.,  and  in  the  same  yi;.  La  Salle  took  iiossession  of 
La.  in  the  name  of  Fr.;  in  1683Ga.  was  colonized  by  the  Eng. 

IHstorij. — The  most  marked  historical  events  in  the  hist. 
of  N.  A.  have  been— 1.  The  transfer  of  most  of  the  Fr. 
colonies  to  G.  Brit.,  after  the  Fr.  war  of  1756-63,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  latter  year ;  2.  The  Amer.  Revolu- 
tion, ending  in  the  independence  of  Brit,  rule  of  the  U.  S., 
1775-8;^ ;  3.  The  independence  of  Mex.  of  Sp.  rule,  accom- 
plished in  1821.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  various  coun- 
tries will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings. 

II.  t^ENTRAi,  Amp:rica.— The  region  S.  of  Mex.,  and  unit- 
ing N.  and  S.  A.  between  lat.  7°  and  18°  N.,  is  a  moun- 
tainous district,  interspersed  with  plains,  as  in  Nicaragua, 
and  table-lands,  as  in  Honduras.  Central  Amer.  has  some 
mts.  15,000  ft,  high,  and  its  vfilcanic  regions  are  exten- 
sive. Its  geol.  exhiliits  crystaUine  rocks  with  gold,  silver, 
and  lead,  hillieito  little  worked.  The  products  embrace  all 
the  tropical  iilants  and  fruits.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
abounding  in  birds,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  tou- 
can and  the  humiuinu-bird.  The  rivers  are  all  small,  the 
San  Juan,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua  (which  has  an  area 
of  3400  sq.  m.),  being  the  prin<-ipal  one.  The  most  impor- 
tant bays  are  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  the  gulfs  of  Fonseca  and  Nicoya,  on  the 
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Pacific  ct>ast.  The  Inhabitants  are  more  than  half  native 
Indians,  une  thinl  Mestizoes  (or  mixed  wlxites  and  Indians i, 
md  the  remainder  whites.  Columbus  was  the  first  to  \i.sit 
ihemaiulauduf  rentral  Amer.  in  loOS.  and  in  15*3  it  wascon- 

•  luered  bv  Alvanido.  continuins:  three  centuries  under  J'p. 
rule,  and'becominir  a  federal  republic  in  ISii.  In  lS*i  this 
::o%-t.  dissolved,  and  tive  republics— Costa  Kica.  Guatemala, 
Honduras.  Nicarairua.  and  s^alvador — were  formed. 

III.  The  West  Indies,  so  called  from  the  belief  of  the 
early  discoverei-s  that  the  countries  found  in  the  15th  cent, 
were  the  western  resfions  of  India.  They  embrace  about 
;)iX)  islands.  Ivinir  E.  uf  the  coast  of  N.  and  Central  Amer. 
The  name  of".\ntilles  is  made  to  embrace  all  the  W.  I.  ex- 
i-ept  the  Bahiimas.  Another  designation  divides  the  W.  I. 
into  the  Leeward  Island.s,  comprisin<r  those  X.  of  lat.  15=.  and 
the  Windward  Islands,  embracing  those  .S.  of  that  parallel. 
The  Windward  Islands,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  also  named 
the  Caribbees.  and  the  sea  which  they  separate  from  the 
Atlantic  is  called  the  I'aribbean.     The  geoloffical  structure 

•  if  these  islands  indicates  either  coral  formation  or  volcanic 

•  •rijjin.  The  whole  submersed  region  is  subject  to  earth- 
.juakes.  The  r^n-ky  coast  of  most  of  the  islands  abounds  in 
reefs,  although  there  are  some  good  harboi-s.  Tlie  Bahama 
Islands  embrace  the  northernmost  chain,  stretching  S.  E. 
from  a  puint  near  the  coast  of  Fla.  On  one  of  this  group 
(  olumbus  made  liis  first  landing.  The  entire  W.  I.  embrace 
about  9.5.0IX)  sq.  m.,  with  about  4.000.0ii0  inhabs.  About  half 
the  area  and  p<jp.  belong  to  Sp.  G.  Brit,  holds  the  dominant 
share  in  the  i-emainder.  while  Fr..  Den.,  and  the  Netherlands 
iiave  possessions  in  this  archipelago. 

IV.  i>oL-TH  America.— This  portion  of  the  Amer.  continent 
is  of  triansular  form,  measuring  4550  m.  from  X.  to  S..  and 
■HOO  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Three  fourths  of  it  lie  be- 
tween the  tropics.  The  great  physical  features  of  S.  A.  are — 
1.  The  valley  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  X..  marked  by  extensive 
Iilains  called  llanos,  resembling  the  prairies  of  X.  A.  in  the 
absence  of  trees  and  the  tall  herbage :  2.  The  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  just  S.  of  the  equatorial  region,  draining  a  coimtrj- 
>  if  2.0iX>.<>X)  sq.  m.,  covered  with  forests,  and  teeming  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life :  3.  The  S.  plains  or  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  watered  by  the  Plata  and  other  streams, 
covered  with  hiirh  grass,  affording  food  for  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses :  4.  The  Brazilian  country,  of  a  mingled  moun- 
tainous and  valley  formation,  well  wooded  in  the  E.,  and 
with  steppes  or  plains  La  the  interior ;  5.  The  .shores  of  the 
Pacific,  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land  between  the  mt.  ranges 
and  the  ocean,  from  50  to  150  m.  broad,  and  4000  m.  long. 

Mountains. — Ranges  of  mts.  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
area  of  S^.  A.  The  Andes  form  a  mt.  chain  with  an  aver- 
age height  of  ll.iXIO  ft.,  extending  from  the  extreme  S.  W. 
coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Between  the  ridges  lie 
lofty  plains  or  valleys,  and  transverse  chains  run  from  the 
Andes  eastward  across  the  continent,  inclosing  the  3  great 
natural  depressions  that  form  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  Plata.  The  cordillera  (mt.  chain i  of  the  W. 
coast  is  70!)  m.  long,  with  a  mean  heisht  of  40<X»  ft.  and  sum- 
raits  of  lo.OiW  ft.  The  cordillera  of  the  Orinoco,  dividing  the 
waters  of  that  river  from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  is  forest- 
<-lad.  with  a  mean  height  of  4'>X)  ft.,  the  chain  being  1500  m. 
long.  The  BrazUianrnts.  are  of  moderate  elevation,  the  high- 
est peak  being  Itatiaya,  890i3  ft.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
Andes  is  34,S00  ft.  There  are  more  than  aj  active  volcanoes 
among  the  Andes  of  S.  A.,  ranging  from  13,000  to  2:3,000  ft. 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — The  Amazon,  with  its  great  tributaries, 
forms  a  body  of  water  estimated  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  Plata  is  believed  to  discharge 
a  greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  Afr.  rivers  combined. 
These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Orinoco,  have  their  estuaries  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  nav.  to  the  far  interior.  The 
Plata,  with  its  great  affluent,  the  Paraguay,  is  1.500  m.  long, 
tlie  Orinoco  WW.  the  Amazon  4000.  Other  "rivers  are  the  San 
Francisco,  Rssequibo,  Kio  Xegro.  etc. 

The  principal  lake,  Titicaca.  on  the  borders  of  Peru  and 
B.jlivia,  has  4<>X»  sq.  m.  and  a  height  of  l2.2iX)  ft.  Many 
>maller  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  high  plains  and  val- 
leys. The  coast  of  S.  A.  has  few  indentations,  the  gulfs  of 
Maracaibo,  .San  Antonio,  and  St.  George  being  the  principal 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  G.  of  Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

G€(^.ogy. — Untisual  imiformity  pervades  the  geological 
structure  of  S.  A.  The  pre-Silurian  or  oldest  rocks  are  found 
on  the  coast,  next  to  which  come  schists  and  quartz  of 
the  Silurian  age.  The  transverse  mt.  ridges  exhibit  sand- 
stones and  limestones  of  the  carboniferous  period.  Second- 
ary and  tertiary  beds  of  rock  are  scattered  through  the  great 
river  valleys  and  mt.  hollows.  Bolivia  has  mts.  of  granite, 
which  also  occurs  along  the  Chilian  coast.  Gneiss  prevails 
along  the  shores  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  and  in 
Brazil,  where  it  is  joined  with  granite.  The  Andes  abound 
in  porphyries,  sandstones,  and  the  schi-sts.  Agassiz  found 
glacial  formations  in  the  Amazon  vallev  and  in  the  mts.  of 
Brazil,  and  Orton  foimd  marine  shells  in  Ecuador.  The  W. 
ciiast  is  the  region  of  earthquakes.  In  the  X.  part  are  found 
emerald  mines.  Brazil  and  Venezuela  furnish  gold,  and  the 
diamond  mines  of  Brazil  are  famous.  Silver  is  found  in 
Peru.  Chili.  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  which Tiave  furnished  more 
than  S2.4i».i»).(>W  of  silver  since  the  di-scovery  of  Amer. 
Iron  and  coal  have  not  thus  far  been  discovered  in  great 
quantities.    Copper  aboimds  in  Chili. 

Climate.— The  chain  of  the  Andes  powerfully  affects  the 
climatic  conditions  of  S.  A.  The  trade  winds  blowing  from 
the  coast  westward  are  arrested  by  the  mt.  ranges,' inter- 
cepting the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  producing 
copious  rains  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Andes,  while  on  the  W. 
side  long  seasons  of  drousht  prevail.  Farther  X..  where  the 
mts.  are  more  depressed,  there  is  free  passage  for  the  trade 
\yinds.  and  the  W.  coast  is  well  watered.  So  much  of  S.  A. 
lies  in  the  equatorial  region  that  extreme  sultriness  prevails 
in  the  forests  and  the  valleys,  while  the  mt.  ranges  have  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  and  a  cool  climate. 

Soil  and  Ptodijctions.—A.  notable  feature  of  S.  A.  is  its 
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vast  forests,  the  area  of  which  exceeds  those  of  any  other 
couiitr>*.  The  growth  of  the  native  ti-ees  is  amazing,  and  so 
luxuriant  is  vegetable  life  that  they  are  covered  all  over  with 
fenis.  orchids,  cactuses,  and  countless  other  plants,  while  the 
underwood  is  composed  of  thickets  of  palms,  mela.stoma- 
cea?.  myrtacea?,  crotons.  and  tree-fenis.  The  most  valuable 
foi-est  trees  are  the  mora,  the  cow-tree  ijielding  a  juice  like 
milk),  and  the  greenheart.  Of  cultivated  plants,  wheat, 
maize,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  indigo,  cacao,  etc.,  are  abundantly 
rai-sed,  while  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
mangoes,  pineapples,  etc.,  grow  almost  without  care.  The 
cinchona  or  Peru\ian  bark,  the  balsam  of  Pei-u  and  tolu, 
ipecacuanha,  and  copaiba  are  among  the  native  medicinal 
plants.  The  ivory  plant,  the  vauiUa  plant,  the  caoutchouc 
or  India  rubber  tree  grow  in  profusion.  Gigantic  palms  and 
almost  impenetrable  forests  brilliant  with  flowers  show  the 
richness  of  the  botany. 

Zoofogy.— The  animals  most  abimdant  are  the  monkeys, 
or  tree-climbers,  which  swann  in  the  forest  regions ;  the 
jaguar,  puma,  dog.  bear,  llama,  alpaca,  tapir,  etc.  S.  A.  is 
the  coimti-y  of  birds,  of  which  more  than  2300  species  exist, 
while  only'TOO  are  described  in  X.  A.  The  tropical  regions 
produce  mnumerable  birds,  of  bright  plumage,  cockatoos, 
toucans,  parrots,  humming-birds,  etc.,  while  the  Andes  wit- 
ness the  lofty  flights  of  eagles,  condors,  falcons,  and  vult- 
ures. The  serpent  tribe  Infest  almost  every  region,  and 
alligators  and  electric  eels  swarm  in  the  rivers.  There  are 
scorpions,  mosquitoes,  chigoes,  ants,  and  insect  pests  innu- 
merable. Horses  and  cattle  are  raised  in  prodigious  nimibers. 

Popij/ation  and  Languages. — The  native  races  of  S.  A.  have 
been  divided  into  the  BraziUan,  Patagonian.  and  the  Appa- 
lachian. aU  distinsoiished  by  the  large  nose,  broad  skull, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  straight  hair,  and  with  browTiish- 
yeUow  complejdon.  The  Araucanians,  the  native  tribes  of 
i'hili.  are  the  best  race,  having  many  traits  of  civilization. 
The  natives  of  Brazil  are  a  mUd  race,  living  chiefly  by  rude 
agriculture.  The  equestrian  tribes  of  Paraguay  are  a  bolder 
and  more  active  race.  Cannibalism  is  stiU  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  S.  A.,  and  the  slave  trade  is  still  canied  on.  The 
Patagonians  are  tall  and  muscular,  subsisting  chiefly  by  hiuit- 
ing.  Most  of  the  S.  A.  countries  have  a  mixed  race  of  Sp. 
and  native  blood,  and  an  extensive  immigration  from  Europe 
inotablyto  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil i  forms  a  large 
and  increasmg  element  in  the  pop.  Sp.  is  the  spoken  and 
written  lang.  of  nearly  all  S.  A.,  except  in  Brazil,  which  has 
the  Port.    Many  native  dialects  exist. 

Religion.  Ediication,  Etc—The  prevailing  religion  of  S.  A. 
is  the  R.  Cath.  Other  worships  are  freely  established  wher- 
ever voluntary  societies  are  formed.  Education  is  neglected, 
although  there  is  much  intelligence,  especiaUy  in  the  active 
commercial  towns. 

History. — Columbus  was  the  first  to  set  foot  on  S.  A.  soil, 
in  1498.  He  was  foUowedby  a  long  series  of  invaders  from 
Sp.  The  anc.  race  wiiich  inhabited  the  W.  coast  were  far 
superior  to  their  descendants,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  art. 
arch.,  etc.,  showing  eri'eat  advance  in  civUization.  The 
coast  of  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Cabral  in  1500 ;  in  150S 
Pinzon  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  in  1531  Peru  was 
conquered  by  Pizarro ;  Buenos  Ayres  was  settled  in  1535 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  in  1541  Chili  was  invaded  and  conquered, 
and  OreUana  sailed  down  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  in 
1635 ;  Guiana  was  settled  by  the  Fr.  Early  in  the  present 
century  the  S.  A.  provinces  of  Sp.  began  to  assert  their 
independence.  Xew  Granada  became  a  republic  in  1811 : 
^'enezuela  and  Paraguay  in  1813 :  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration and  Chili  in  1818 :  Colombia  in  1819 :  Peru  in  1821 : 
Bolivia  in  1821.  and  Uruguay  in  182.5.  Brazil  was  made 
an  independent  kingdom  in  i825,  being  the  only  govt,  on 
the  Amer.  continent  which  is  not  a  republic  or  a  colonial 
appendage  to  some  foreign  state. 

Literature. — See  HnrBOLDX,.  Examen  critique  de  I'histoire 
de  la  geographie  du  Xoureau  Continent;  Macgregor.  The 
Progress  of  America  from  the  Discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  year 
1846 ;  SQurER.  The  States  of  Central  America  ;  Wappacs,  in 
the  new  edition  of  Stein's  and  H6rschelmann"s  Handbv.ch 
der  Geographie  iind  Statistik;  Kohi,  Geschichte  der Entdeckung 
ton  Amerika  ;  Naturalist's  IH rectory  of  yor I h  America  and 
the  West  Indies;  Dr.  D.  G.  Brixtox,  The  Myths  of  the  Xeic 
World  ;  B.  F.  de  Costa,  The  pre-Colurnbian  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica hy  the  Xorthmen.  illustrated  by  translations  from  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas.  Revised  bt  Aixsworth  R.  Sfofford. 

Amer^ican  Antiquities,  an-tik'wi-tiz.  Although 
generally  called  the  Xew  World.  Amer.  is  said  by  geologists 
to  include  the  oldest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it 
also  contains  records  of  its  occupation  by  civilized  man 
which  antedate  aU  the  venerable  monuments  of  Europe. 
The  most  anc.  and  interesting  of  the  traces  of  man  form 
two  categories — one,  the  monuments  of  the  Miss,  valley, 
which,  consisting  largely  of  tumuli,  have  given  the  name  of 
the  Mound  Builders  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  con- 
structed :  and  the  much  more  elaborate  architectural  mon- 
uments left  by  a  civilization  which  once  extended  from 
Salt  Lake  on  the  X.  to  Chili  on  the  S..  and  may  be  caDedthe 
civilization  of  the  table-lands.  The  monuments  of  the 
Mound  Builders  are  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Miss,  and 
the  basin  of  the  great  lakes.  They  extend  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Gulf,  and  are  usually  mounds  and  walls  of  earth, 
but  occasionally  composed  of  rough  stones  laid  up  without 
mortar.  They  "are  often  found  overgrown  by  the  primeval 
forest,  and  in  the  living  and  decaying  trees  which  cover 
them  we  have  evidence  that  these  works  have  been  aban- 
doned at  least  lOiii)  years.  As  they  are  plainly  the  relics  of 
a  .sedentary  people,  very  different  in  their  habits  and  modes 
of  life  from  the  Indians  who  occupied  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  wiiites.  they  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  the  work  of  a  distinct  and  now  extinct  race  : 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the 
Mandans  and  the  Xatchez.  were  the  more  or  less  pure  de- 
scendants of  the  Mound  Builders. 

Beside  the  earthworks  left  by  these  people,  which  in  O.. 
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Kv.,  and  other  States  are  exceediiifrly  numerous  and  indi- 
cate a  dense  pop.,  we  have  also  proof  that  they  worlied  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  lead  mines  near  Lexington, 
Kv.,  mica  mines  and  serpentine  quarries  in  N.  C,  and 
oil  wells  in  O.  and  Pa.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
thoiit?h  sedentary  and  agrricultural  they  were  but  partially 
civilized,  since  their  implements  were  stone  or  native  cop- 
per beaten  out,  not  cast :  and  their  structures,  which  nuist 
have  been  <iuite  extensive,  were  apparently  built  of  wood, 
since  only  their  foundations  remain.  In  the  fortifications, 
which  are  found  at  many  places,  we  have  evidence  that 
thev  had  enemies  airaiust  whom  they  were  constantly  de- 
fendini,'  themselves,  and  by  whom  it  would  seem  they  were 
nlriniatclv  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  Following  the  nii- 
tri-ations  of  the  Tuodern  Indians,  we  learn  that  they  have 
been  for  ages  moving  southward,  and  it  seems  altogetlier 
])robable  that  to  these  nomadic  invaders  are  due  the  aban- 
(lonment  of  tlie  towns  and  cities  of  the  Mound  Builders  and 
their  burial  in  the  (lei)ths  of  the  forest.  Classes  of  galena, 
sheets  of  mica,  copper  and  stone  implements  brought  from 
distant  lo<-alities,  and  marine  shells  in  the  interior,  indicate 
some  internal  but  no  foreign  commerce.  Fragments  of 
coarse  cloth  have  been  discovered,  but  all  fine  fabrics  are 
wanting,  jterhaiis  from  the  lap.se  of  time.  No  bones  or 
other  e\idence  indicating  that  they  possessed  domestic  ani- 
mals have  been  uneartlied,  and  only  a  few  tablets  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity  could  be  cited  as  evidence  that  thi^y  had 
any  written  lang.  From  all  the  facts  in  our  possession  we 
must  conchule  that  the  ci\ilization  of  the  Mound  Builders 
was  much  less  complete  than  that  of  the  palace  Ijuilders  of 
Central  Amer.  ;  that  their  occupation  of  the  :\Iiss.  valley 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the 
human  race,  and  tliat  from  most  of  the  country  they  occu- 
I>ied  they  disappeared  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  civilization  of  the  table-lands  seems  to  have  been 
essentially  that  encountered  by  Cortez  in  Mex.  Though 
differing  in  different  localities,  it  had  much  in  common 
throughout  its  range  in  S.  and  N.  A.  Its  best  monuments 
are  now  found  in  Peru,  Central  Amer.,  and  Mex.  They 
indicate  a  sedentary,  agricultural,  and  peaceful  people,  far 
advanced  in  the  arts.  They  specially  excelled  as  workers 
in  stone,  and  some  of  their  masonry  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. They  also  had  a  written  lang.,  and  have  left  nu- 
mercjus  hieroglyphics,  which  seem  about  to  yield  their 
secrets  to  the  translator.  At  the  time  of  the  Sp.  conquest 
the  civilization  of  Mex.,  Central  Amer.,  and  Peru  was, 
though  evidently  in  its  decline,  far  from  extinct,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  Sp.  historians  and  the  monuments 
will  ultimately  give  us  a  solution  to  the  mterestiug  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  nist.  of  this  Amer.  civilization.  At 
present  we  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  indig- 
enous to  this  continent ;  that  it  grew  from  small  begin- 
nings in  Central  and  Northern  S.  A.,  and  gradually  spread 
until  its  provinces  reached  to  Chili  and  Utah.  Its  gro^vth, 
maturity,  and  decadence  would  seem  to  have  required  some 
thousands  of  years. 

The  relations  of  the  Mound  Builders  to  the  anc.  Mexicans, 
though  nuich  discussed,  are  still  uncertain.  A  small  though 
increasing  number  of  Mex.  relics  found  in  the  moinids  is 
gradually  i)roducing  the  conviction  that  they  were  at  least 
for  a  time  synchronous  and  had  some  intercourse,  but  this 
must  have  l)een  by  way  of  the  (Uilf,  since  a  broad  area  un- 
occupied by  either  separated  them.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
no  e  Jdeiice  of  a  ireneric  relationship.        J.  S.  Newberry. 

American  Iiidiaus^.    See  Appendix. 

Amer'ioaiiisiii,  a  term  applied  to  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  peculiar  to  the 
IT.  S.,  in  distinction  from  Eng.  usage.  Not  a  few  of  these 
so  called  "  Americanisms "  are  really  good  old  words, 
which  have  in  Eng.  lost  their  original  signification,  while  it 
has  been  retained  here.  Again,  there  are  words  coined  in 
Amer.  to  denote  things  which  do  not  exist  in  Eng.  The 
peculiar  patois  of  the  former  slaves  and  the  slang  phrases 
of  border-men  should  not  be  considered  A.  The  proper  use 
of  A.  is  to  indicate  words  often  used  by  well  educated  per- 
sons in  a  peculiar  transatlantic  sense. 

Amer^cus,  city,  on  R.  li.,  cap.  Sumter  co.,  Ga.,  70  m. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Macon.    Pop.  1870,  3259  ;  1880,  3635. 

Ames,  on  R.  K.,  Story  co.,  la.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
Agri.  Coll.    Pop.  1870,  C.3C ;  1880,  1153. 

Ames  iAdelbeut),  b.  at  Kockland,  Me.,  Oct.  31,  18:35; 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  18(51,  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Va.  t(j  the 
close  of  the  war,  was  breveted  maj.-gen.  i8(J5.  In  1868  he 
was  made  provisional  gov.  of  Jliss.,  in  1869  commanded  a 
military  dist.  in  that  dept.,  and  when  the  State  was  recon- 
sti  ucted  was  U.  S.  Senator,  1870-73.    Gov.  of  Miss.  1874-76. 

Ames  (Edward  R.),  D.  U.,  LL.I).,  bishop  of  the  Meth. 
Epis.  Vh.,  b.  at  Athens,  O.,  May  30,  1806.  He  was  educated 
at  O.  Lniv.,  was  tutor  at  McKendree  Coll.  1823-29,  began 
to  pi'cach  in  18:30,  and  was  appointed  a  bishop  In  1852.  D.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  2.5,  1879. 

Ames  (Fisher),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  statesman,  b.  at  Ded- 
ham,  .Mass.,  Apr.  9,  1758;  grad.  at  Harvard,  studied  law,  and 
was  a<lnutti.-d  to  the  bar  in  1781.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  political  essayist  and  orator,  was  chosen  re]),  in  Cong. 
in  17H'.t,  and  re-elected  until  1797,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  impaired  health.  He  was  a  Federalist  and  an  ardent 
su))porter  of  the  administration  of  \\'ashiiigton.  Two  vols. 
of  his  OniHotif!  and  Exsaijx  have  been  i)ub.    I).  Jidy  4,  1808. 

Ames  (Joseph),  b.  in  Roxbury,  N.  H..  in  1816,  liecame  an 
artist,  studied  in  Rome,  jjainted  portraits  of  l>ius  IX.  and 
of  Ristori  as  .Medea.     D.  Oct.  :30,  1872. 

Ames'bury,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  40  m.  N.  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  residence  of  the  poet  Whittier.  The  tp.  has  been 
divided  since  census  of  1870.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  5.581  ;  ]8Hi1,  .3:3,55. 

Aiii'etliyst  [{ir.  aixi6v<no<;.  from  a,  priv.,  and  /ne9i;<r(c(o,  to 
"  mak(!  drunk  "],  a  purple  variety  of  rock-crystal  or  quartz  ; 
colored  by  manganese,  so  named  from  its  reputed  virtue  of 
preventing  intoxication. 

Amliar'Ic  liaii'guage,  now  the  laug.  most  spoken  in 


Abyssinia.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Ethiopic  lang.  the 
Amharic  was  reduced  to  writing,  the  old  Ethiopic  alphabet 
being  retained,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  charac- 
ters. iMany  historical  and  otlier  works  have  been  written 
in  Amharic,  but  oidy  missionary  records  have  been  piinted. 

Amiierst,  on  R.  R.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  85  m.  W.  of 
Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  Coll.  and  of  the  Mass. 
Agri.  Coll.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  40:35  ;  1880.  4298. 

Amiierst  (Jeffervi,  cahed  Lord  Amiierst,  b.  4717  ; 
entered  the  army  in  1731,  and  became  maj.-gen.  in  1758  ;  aid- 
ed hi  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  made  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Amer.,  afterward  gov.  of  Ya.,  and  from  1776  to 
1782  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit.  army.    D.  Aug.  3,  1797. 

Aiulierst  (William  Pitt),  first  Eaul  of,  a  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  1773.  In  1810  went  as  ambassador  to 
Chi.,  but  did  not  gain  access  to  the  emp.  He  was  gov.-gen. 
of  India  182:3-26.  and  created  earl  in  1826.    I).  :Mar.  13,  1857. 

AiuIierst  Collej^e,  at  Amher.st,  Hampshire  eo.,  Mass., 
was  founded  in  1821,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congl. 
chs.  of  N.  Eng.  It  has  commodious  buildings,  valuable 
collections,  ancl  endowments  for  professorships,  scholar- 
ships, and  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  $],,50(\000, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  $50,000  gTanted  by  the  State, 
has  come  from  tlie  donations  and  befiuests  of  i)rivate  indi- 
viduals. Its  collccti(jns  and  cabinets  in  iclniology,  conchol- 
ogy,  mineralogy,  and  meteorology,  are  unsurpassed.  It  has 
a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  exer- 
cise under  the  direction  of  a  medical  prof. — The  Mass.  Agri. 
Coll.,  opened  in  1867,  though  located  at  the  same  place, 
and  in  a  manner  connected  with  A.  Coll.,  has  a  separate 
faculty,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appoint- 
ed by  the  State.  Besides  its  real  estate,  its  pennanent  en- 
dowment, derived  fiom  national  and  State  grants  and  pri- 
vate benefactiims,  is  about  $500,000.  It  has  a  farm  of  :300 
acres,  upon  which  the  students  labor  under  the  supervision 
of  the  prof,  of  agri.  ;  they  are  also  regularly  drilled  in  mili- 
tary exercise. 

Aiiilan'tlius  [Gr.  a/ai'a^Tos,  "undeflled,"  from  a,  priv., 
and  /xtaiVo),  to  "defile"],  a  fibrous  form  of  serjientine,  so 
called  because  cloth  made  of  it  can  be  )iuiilied  by  fire. 

Amli'dae  [Ani'ia,  anc.  name  of  a  ^lediterranean  fish],  a 
family  of  cycloganoid  fishes,  and  the  existing  type  of  the 
order  represented  by  a  single  living  species,  the  Amia  Calva, 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  N.  Amer.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  dog-fish  "  or  "  lawyer,"  and  is  worthless  as  food. 

Aml'ci  (Giovanni  Battista),  an  It.  optician,  b.  at  Modena 
Mar.  25,  1784.  He  constnicted  achromatic  lenses  for  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes,  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
observatoiy  of  Florence,  and  wrote  upon  astron.  .subjects. 

D.  Apr.  10,  1863. 

Amiens,  am'i-enz  (anc.  Samarobn'va  and  AfnMa'rii),  a 
city  of  Fr.,  on  the  river  Somme,  81  m.  N.  of  Paris ;  has  a 
strong  citadel,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  completed  in  1288, 
and  many  splendid  public  edifices.  The  noted  "  Peace  of 
Amiens  "  was  signed  here  in  Mar.  1802.  In  Nov.  1870  the 
Ger.  won  here  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Fr.    Pop.  74,170. 

Am'mau,  or  Am'mon,  a  ruined  city  of  Syria,  55  m. 

E.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  important  city  in  anc. 
times,  originally  named  Rabbali,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  David.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  called  Phila.  As  late  as  300  a.  d.  it  had  a  magnificent 
theatre  and  temples. 

Ammait  (Joiiann  Conrad),  M.  D.,  a  Swiss  physician,  b. 
at  Schaffhauseii  in  KKiO,  practised  at  Haarlem,  in  Hoi.  He 
acquired  distinction  by  his  successfid  efforts  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  si)eak.    D.  17:30. 

Ammana'tl,  Ammana'te,  or  Ammana'to  (Bar- 
tolomjieo),  an  It.  sculptor  and  arch.,  b.  at  Florence  in  1511. 
Pope  Julius  HI.  employed  him  to  adoni  the  Rom.  cap.  with 
sculptures.  He  completed  the  Pitti  palace  of  Florence. 
D.  about  1.590. 

Am'men  (Daniel),  b.  in  O.  May  15,  1820 ;  entered  the 
navy  as  nidpn.  m  1836.  Dining  the  c.  war  he  served  in  many 
important  actions  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  made  capt. 
in  1866,  com.  in  1872,  and  rear-admiral  in  1878,  having  been 
for  some  time  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation  ;  retired.  1878. 

Ammen  (Jacob),  b.  in  Ya.  in  1808 ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  1837,  and  until  1861  was  prof,  in 
various  insts.  and  a  C.  E.  During  the  c.  war  he  served 
mainly  in  the  W.,  lismg  to  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.  of  volun- 
teers.   He  resigned  Jan.  14,  1865. 

Am'mergau'  Mys'tery  [Ger.  Amniergauer  Passions- 
spiel],  a  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  which 
since  16.34  has  taken  place  every  10  yrs.  at  the  village  of 
Obei"-Ammergau,  in  Bavaria.  The  custom  originated  in  a 
vow  made  by  the  inhabs.,  on  their  deliverance  from  the 
plague,  to  celebrate  the  Passion  Tragedy  every  10th  yr. 

Ammla'nus  Marcelli'nus,  a  R(:)m.  historian  of  Gr. 
extraction,  1).  at  Antioch  about  :3;30  a.  d.  He  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  youth  and  early  manhood,  afterward  settled  at  Rome, 
where  he  -wTOte  a  Ilistm-y  of  the  Roman  Empciors  from  96  to 
378,  of  which  only  a  part  is  extant.    D.  about  395. 

Ammira'to  (Scipione).  an  It.  historian,  b.  at  Lecce  Sept. 
27,  1.531.  He  became  a  resident  of  Florence  in  1.569,  and  was 
patronized  bv  the  grand  duke  Cosimo.  In  1596  he  obtained 
a  prebend  in'the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  wrote  Histmy  of 
Fhircnre.     D.  Jan.  :3(),  1601. 

Am'mon,  or  Ilam'mon  [Gr.  'A/u/hcok],  a  deity  wor- 
shipped in  Egj-pt,  Cireece,  and  other  countries,  was  called 
Arimn  by  the  EgjTitians,  and  Jiip'idr  Atninan  by  the  Rom. 
There  was  a  great  temple  of  A.  in  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  and  another  at  Thebes,  which  city  was  called  No- 
Ammon  by  the  anc.  Heb. 

Ammon,  von  (Curistoph  Friedricii),  a  Ger.  theol., 
b.  at  Baireuth  Jan.  16,  1766.  He  was  successively  prof,  of 
theol.  at  (iottingen  and  Erlangen ;  in  1813  removed  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  became  court-preacher,  and  v^Tote  a  Ilistuiy 
of  aiirislianiti/.     D.  :May  21,  ia50. 

Ammo'nla,  or  Volatile  Alkali,  an  important  chem- 
ical compound  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  colorless,  and 
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pungent  giis.  is  furmtHl  by  the  union  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen 
and  3  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Priestley,  who  first  obtained  it  in 
a  sepanite  state,  (.-alied  it  aika/int  air.  Tlie  name  ammon'm 
is  dijrived  fr»;)in  ml-ainmuniac.  whic-h  was  formerly  procured 
near  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya,  by  burning  camel's 
dung.  It  is  now  obtained  a.*  a  by-product  by  the  ilistillation 
of  bitumini_>us  coid  in  making  gas.  and  from  refuse  animal 
matter  in  prt- paring  lH>iie-l)lack,  etc.  It  combines  with  acids 
:■  fonn  s;Uts.     As  it  .sujiplies  to  plants  the  nitrogen  they  re- 

uire.  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  manures. 
A  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  is  used  in  med..  and  is  called 
spirits  tif  hartshorn  or  Vviuor  ftiniiwn'ue.  One  vol.  of  water 
will  dissolve  or  absorb  500  vols,  of  A.  Tiie  smelling  salt. 
or  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  used  as  a  restorative  in  faint- 
ness,  is  a  cartxmate  of  A.  Ammonic  sulphate  is  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities,  by  boiling  "  gas-liiiuor  "  with  Ume. 
and  conducting  the  ammoniac;il  gas  which  is  liberated  into 
sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  sulphate  is 
obtained  as  a  white  salt.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ilium  in  place  of  potassic  sulphate,  as  a  constituent 
of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  am- 
moniacal  salts. 

Ammo'niac  [Lat.  ammoni' acini],  a  gum-resin  used  In 
med..  is  imported  from  Afr.  and  India.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  /J<>rt'/n't  fii/u/wiii'ar'iiiK  an  umbelliferous  plant  contain- 
ing a  milky  juice,  which  by  diying  is  converted  into  this 
gum.  It  is  used  as  au  expectorant,  and  sometimes  applied 
extem;dly  as  a  plaster. 

Animoni'tes  [from  Am'mon.  and  the  Gr.  Ai9o?,  a 
'■  stcme  :"  so  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  the 
honis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : 
Eug.  Am' inoiiitt],  an  extinct 
genus  of  mollusks  belonging 
to  the  order  C'ephal<ip<ida. 
and  one  of  the  most  strikii  _• 
features  in  the  fauna  of  t;. 
mest)Zoic  ages.  The  A.  w»  i  - 
discoid,  chambered,  spiral 
shells,  sometimes  4  feet  m 
diameter,  and  often  beauti- 
fully ornamented  exteriorly. 
The  internal  structure  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  yanti- 
lii*:  except  that  the  siphon 
was  external,  and  the  septa  (partitions  between  the  cham- 
bers) were  arched  outward,  and  were  convoluted  at  their 
margin-s,  so  that  their  intersecting  with  the  walls  of  the  shell 
produced  beautiful  foliated  figures.  Beautiful  A.  occur  In 
the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  country  bordering  the  upper 
Mo.,  in  the  Ind.  Terr.,  and  in  Tex. 

Ammoult'idie,  a  family  of  cephalopodous  moUu.sks,  of 
which  the  geiuis  Ainmoiii'h.<  is  the  type.  Tlie  genera  of  this 
group  are  all  extinct,  begimiing  with  Gordaii'teg  in  the  Devo- 
nian and  carboniferous,  foll<jwed  by  Cerati'tes  and  Aminon- 
iteji  in  the  trias ;  AMMOnitt-^  in  great  development  in  the 
Jurassic  and  cretaceous  :  BucnH'ie^,  Scapfd'/t-s.  Ancijlo'ciru^, 
Crio'c'rni.'i,  Hetico'c-.rax,  Jht'-ro'cura^,  Ptyehrj'ctias,  Ilaiid'U.-', 
TufrUi'te^.  etc.,  being  exclusively  cretaceous,  and  the  family 
ending  with  them. 

Tlie  sheEs  of  the  A.  are  all  chambered,  and  were  generally, 
though  not  always,  external :  the  animal  inhabiting  the  last 
and  largest,  called  the  body-chamber.  Tlie  series  of  smaller 
chambers  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  float,  by  which 
the  specific  gra\ity  of  the  animal  was  hann<jnized  ^^ith  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  the  shell  maintained  in  a 
position  best  suited  to  its  movements. 

The  septa  are  arched  outward  at  the  centre,  and  ruffled  at 
the  margins :  are  nearly  simple  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
growth,  most  convoluted  at  full  maturity,  more  simple  again 
in  old  age.  The  ornamentation  of  the  external  surface,  which 
consists  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  spines,  and  is  often  very  elab- 
orate. foU<iws  the  same  law. 

In  most  of  the  A.  the  shell  is  a  di.scoid  spiral,  but  the  cre- 
taceous genera  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form  ;  as  Ammon- 
ites, with  a  symmetrical  spiral  coUed  in  the  same  plane  ; 
Scaphites.  Ancijloceras,  Criocfias.  and  Toxofctras,  sho%ving  a 
gradual  um-oUing  of  the  coU.  until  in  Baculite^  the  shell  is 
quite  straight.  In  Helicwenix  it  forms  an  open  elevated  spi- 
ral :  in  T'lrrditeit.  an  elongated  conical  closed  spire,  like  that 
of  a  gasteropod.  but  turned  to  the  left.        J.  S.  Newberrt. 

Amtno'iiiuni,  a  h\i)othetical  metal  wluch  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  to  be  composed  of  1 
vol.  of  nitrogen  and  4  of  hydrogen.  It  is  the  analogue  of 
potassium  and  s<jdium,  but  has  never  been  oljtained  in  a 
separate  state :  a  supposed  amalgam  of  A.,  however,  may 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  batten-  on  a  globule 
of  mercury  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  amihonia,  and  by 
the  action  <>f  sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  <jf  A.  chloride. 

Anuuo'nius,  suniamed  Saccas,  a  Gr.  phUos.,  b.  in  AJex- 
andria.  was  the  founder  of  the  school  called  Xeo-Platonic 
about  lij:}  A.  D. 

Am'tte^ttj*  [from  theGr.  aniojcrTia,  "non-remembrance"], 
an  act  of  oblivion  of  past  misc<  )nduct  granted  by  the  go\"t. 
to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  offence.  It  is  usually 
granted  to  whole  communities  or  classes  of  indi\iduais 
who  have  taken  part,  or  are  supposed  to  have  participated 
in  some  movement  against  lawful  authority :  it  may  Ije 
granted  either  before  or  after  conviction,  and  its  effect  is 
entirely  to  efface  the  crime  and  cause  it  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  law. 

A  moo',  or  Amu',  also  called  .4moo  Dar'ya  one. 
Oxnx  :  Arab.  Gihon),  a  river  of  W.  Asia,  rising  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  1.5.001)  ft.  altove  the  sea  :  receiving  many  afflu- 
ents, it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1010  m. 

Amoor'.  .4.mur',  or  Sa«:Iialien,  sag-hal'i-en.  a  river 
of  E.  Asia,  formed  near  lat.  .53°  X.  and  Ion.  liJ'  E.  by  union 
of  the  shilka  and  the  .\rgoon.  For  a  large  part  of  its  course 
the  A.  forms  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  Chi.,  its 
lower  coui-se  being  entirely  in  Kus.    After  flowing  IsiX)  m. 


it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.    It  is  navigable  bv  steamers, 
but  navigation  is  obstructed  by  ice  nearly  half  the  vear. 

A'moy,  a  seaport  town  of  Chi.,  oil  an  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  passes  the  great 
city  of  Chang-Choo-Foo,  of  which  A.  is  the  port.  It  was 
taken  by  tlie  Brit,  in  IWl,  and  since  18*3  has  been  open  to 
the  trade  of  all  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
Prot.  missions  ui  ChL    Pop.  95,600. 

Ampere,  on-pair'  (A>-dre  Marie),  a  Fr.  savant,  b.  at 
Lyons  Jan.  -M,  l,i5.  He  became  inspector-gen.  of  the  univ. 
l^is.  prof,  in  the  Polytechnic  School  and  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  ison.  and  member  of  the  Inst.  1814.  He 
made  many  discoveries  in  physical  science,  especially  in 
electro-magnetism.    D.  June  10,  1836. 

Ampere  (Je-vx  Jacqexs  Axtoixe'i.  a  Fr.  scholar,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  Lyons  Aug.  13.  180(1.  He  became  prof, 
of  Fr.  fit.  m  the  Coll.  of  Fr.  18:i3.  member  of  the  Acad,  of  In- 
scriptions 1S42,  and  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  1847.  He  was  vei-sed  in 
Eng.  and  Ger.  lit.,  and  wr<jte  Roman  HMory  at  Rome  and 
Exxay  on  thu  Fonnution  of  the  Fr.  Lang.    D.  Mar.  27.  1S<>4. 

Amplub'ia  [Gr.  aAx'-iijSto.  from  aij.i,u>,  "both,"  and  piooi, 
to  "live"],  a  term  applied  to  animals  that  live  both  on  the 
land  and  in  the  water.  Natm-alists  now  divide  the  Reptilia 
of  the  older  zoologists  into  two  classes — ^iz.,  Reptilia.  which 
includes  the  lizards,  snakes,  and  turtles :  and  A.,  which  com- 
prises the  serpent-like  cecilians.  salamanders,  and  batra- 
chians  (frogs  and  toads i.  Mo.st  amphibians  pass  through  a 
metamorphosis  like  that  of  the  frog,  which  emerges  from 
the  egg  as  a  tadpole,  when  it  Ls  fishlike  in  form  and  breathes 
by  gills,  being  truly  aquatic ;  subsequently  the  taU  and  gUls 
disappear,  legs  and  liuigs  are  developecl,  and  the  mature 
animal,  though  perhaps  inhabiting  the  water,  is  an  air- 
breather.  In  some  amphibians  the  first  or  embryonic  con- 
dition continues  imchanged  through  life,  as  Men'obranchw, 
Menofioma.  etc.,  the  water-puppies  and  young  alligators  of 
the  W.  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  aquatic  carnivorous 
salamanders  is  Sieboidla.  which  inhabits  the  lakes  of  Japan, 
and  attains  a  length  of  3  ft.  Though  nf)W  regarded  as  dull 
and  disgusting  creatures,  this  latter  group  of  amphibians 
once  stood  at  the  head  of  all  then  existing  members  of  the 
zoological  series.  The  amphibians  first  appeared  In  the  car- 
boniferous age.  and  the  lagoons  in  the  coal-marshes  swarm- 
ed with  aquatic  salamanders,  some  of  which  were  6  ft.  In 
length,  very  active,  and  predaceous,  and  the  monarchs  of 
the  animal  world  of  that  age.  The  amphibians  had  their 
golden  age  in  the  trias,  when  Lahyrtnthorlon.  with  a  body  as 
large  as  that  of  an  ox,  and  teeth  4  inches  long,  ruled  the"  an- 
imal kingdom.  In  the  succeeding  age  (Jurassic)  the  sceptre 
passed  from  the  amphibians  to  the  true  reptiles. 

J.  S.  Xewbeert. 

Amplilctyonic  (^am-fik-ti-on'ik)  Coun'cll,  a  celebrat- 
ed cong.  or  politico-religious  court  of  the  confederated  tribes 
of  anc.  Gr.,  which  met  twice  every  year  at  Thermopylae. 
It  was  composed  of  the  deputies  of  12  tribes— viz..  Thes- 
salians,  Boeotians.  Dorians  (or  Spartans).  lonians  ( or  Athe- 
nians i,  Locrians.  Dolopians,  Magnetes,  Malians.  Achfeans, 
Phocians,  .Enianians.  and  Perrha^bians,  who  each  sent  one 
or  two  membei-s.  One  great  object  of  the  council  was  the 
protection  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

Amphl'oii  [Gr.  'K^L^il,iv^,  in  classic  mythology,  a  Theban 
prim-e  and  musician,  who  by  his  skiU  in  music  built  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  the  stones  being  attracted  to  their  places 
by  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 

Amphlsbaenl'dae  [Gr.  afi-iCa-paiva.  from  a.y.<t>i^,  "  on  both 
sides,"  quasi  at  both  ends,  and  fiaivm.  "  to  go  "].  a  family  of 
Lacertian  reptiles  with  the  pter\'iroid  and  quadrate  bones 
united,  no  columella,  and  no  interorbital  septum,  and  an 


Amphisbana  FuUginosa. 
elongated  serpentiform  body  with  a  blimt  tail.  The  head 
and  tail  are  sufficiently  similar  in  appearance  to  have  gain- 
ed their  scientific  names.  About  two  dozen  .sj)ecies  inhabit 
the  warm  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  burrow  in 
the  earth,  and  have  rudimentary  eyes. 

Ampbitheatre,  am-fi-the'a-ter  [Gr.  afj.<l>i6€aTpov,  from 
ifLifiC,  "around."  and  Bearpov.  a  "theatre"],  a  spacious  and 
uncovered  edifice  in  which  the  am-.  Poms,  witnessed  the  ex- 
liibition  of  public  games,  wliich  were  exhibited  in  an  open 
space,  called  the  arena.  suiTounded  by  seats  rising  tier 
above  tier.  The  most  famous  A.  was  the  Colos.seum  at 
Rome,  which  had  seats  for  80.000  spectators,  and  standing- 
room  for  2<).000  more. 

Ampbithe'riam  [from  aM<iis.  "on  both  .«ides."  and 
Oripiov.  "beast:."  a  genus  of  marsupial  mammalia  fossil  in 
the  oolitic  strata  in  Oxfordshire.  Eng. 

Ampbitrite,  am-ti-tri'te  [Gr.  "Afi^iiTpiTT)].  in  the  Gr.  my- 
thology, tlie  wife  of  Neptune. 

Amphitryon,  am-fit'ri-on  [Gr.  'A/KfuTpvMf],  in  classic 
mnhoHjgy,  husband  of  Alcmena,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Hercules. 

Ampnllari'idie  [Lat.  amind'la  "a  "flask"],  a  family 
of  ta'iiioglossate.  pectinibrancniate  Gasteropods,  with  tlie 
muzzle  jiroduced  into  two  tentacular  processes,  tentacles 
elongated,  and  eyes  in  peduncles  by  the  side  of  the  ten- 
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tacles,  and  generally  with  a  sub-^lobnlar  shell.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  apple-slieUs,  idol-shells,  pond-snails, 
etc.  Fifty  ur  more  species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  warm 
countries.  ,       ,t        -*   - 

Amrlt'sir,  or  Amritsur,  written  also  Uinritsir, 
the  sacred  city  of  Sikhs,  in  ^^  India,  40  m.  E.  of  Lahore. 
Here  is  a  magnificent  temple,  on  an  ishuid  m  a  large  tank  or 
reservoir,  called  "the  Pool  of  Immortidity."  The  tortress 
is  very  .strong.     Pop.  142,381.  ,       ,      ,       ^  n,^. 

Ainroii  (am'roo)  Beu  el  As,  an  Ar.,  b.  about  600  a.  d., 
at  fir-it  opposed  Mohammed,  but  became  a  zealous  proselyte  ; 
aided  in  the  conquest  of  Syria,  conquered  Egypt,  of  which 
he  became  emir,  taking  Alexandria  ni  040  a.  d.,  and  Tripoli 
3  >TS.  later.    He  became  an  opponent  of  Ali.     D.  C&J. 

Ams'dorf,  voii  (Nikolaus),  b.  in  Sax.  Dec.  3,  148;^. 
He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  l.')31,  but 
was  afterward  an  opponent  of  Melanchtlion.  In  154a  lie 
was  ai)pointe(l  bj).  of  Naumlnirg.     D.  May  14,  15G.5. 

Aiu'stordaiu',  formerly  Aiiistelredaiiiiue,  or  Ain- 
steldaiuine  ("the  dike  or  dam  of  the  Amstel")  [Lat. 
Amsleloda' m>ii)i\,  principal  city  and  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  .iunc.  of  3  small  rivers,  the 
Amstel  and  the  Y  (pron.  E(i),  hi  lat.  52°  22'  N.,  Ion.  4°  53'  E. 
It  is  built  upon  a  piece  of  marshy  ground,  where  piles  50  ft. 
long,  or  more,  have  to  be  driven  down  in  order  to  gaui 
foundation  for  the  buildings.  The  city  is  di\'ided  into  90 
islands  l)y  canals,  which  are  crossed  l)y  280  bridges.  Among 
the  most  important  pul)li(i  buildings  is  tlie  town-hall,  282  ft. 
long  and  235  ft.  wide,  Iniilt  of  stone  upon  13,0.59  piles,  driven 
70  ft.  into  the  soil,  and  containing  a  ^rand  hall  120  ft.  long, 
60  ft.  wide,  and  100  ft.  high,  lined  with  white  It.  marble. 
Previous  to  12.50  A.  was  the  site  of  a  poor  fishing  village.  It 
was  first  fortified  in  1482  ;  in  1578  became  a  pai't  of  the  United 
Pro\inces,  and  between  1630  and  17.50  was  the  foremost 
commercial  city  in  Europe.  Its  commercial  advantage  came 
to  be  greatly  imjiaired  by  the  gi'adual  filling  np  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  to  remi'ily  wlii<-h  a  ship  canal  51  in.  long,  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  18  ft.,  was  constructed  to  the  Ilelder.  This 
proving  insiifticient,  a  new  canal  15  m.  long,  to  the  N.  Sea, 
was  begun  in  \H[yi,  which,  as  now  completed,  ranks  among 
the  great  achievements  of  modern  engineering.  This  has 
made  A.  practically  a  seaport.  Diamond-cutting  is  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  here.     Pop.  1883,  361,326. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

Aiii^itordain,  on  I?.  R.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
the  Mohawk  Kiver,  33  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1870,  5426  ; 
1880.  \m)i\. 

Aiii'iiratli,  or  ITIii'rad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  b.  in 
1.32(1.  suc<-..f,li'(l  oikhaii,  his  father,  in  13.59,  took  Adrianople 
in  13(;i,  .-iiid  waged  successful  wars,  chiefly  with  the  Chrs. 
He  was  assassinated  June  1.5,  1389. 

Aimiratli  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  I.,  in 
1421,  attacked  Constantinople  in  1423,  contended  with  vaiy- 
ing  success  for  many  years  against  the  Hungarians  under 
Hunyady,  and  against  Scanderbeg.  He  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory at  Kosovo  in  1448.     D.  Feb.  9,  1451. 

Aiuuratli  III.,  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  Tur.  sul- 
tans, b.  in  1.545,  came  to  the  sultanate  in  1574.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  long  wars  with  Aus.  and  Per.,  and  with  the  jani- 
zaries at  home.     D.  Jan.  17,  1595. 

Amiiratli  (Murad)  IV.,  sultan  of  Tur.,  b.  about  1610, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Jlustafa  in  1623.  He  had  a  passionate 
temjier,  which  w;is  rendered  more  violent  and  dangerous  by 
habitual  di-unkeiiness.  He  amused  himself  by  shooting  from 
his  palace  windows  at  passengers  in  the  streets.  The  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by 
his  army  in  1()38.    D.  1G40. 

Aiuygdallu,  or  Aiuyn^dalliic,  a-mig'da-lin,  a  white 
crystalline  princi|ile  -wliieh  is  contained  in  the  bitter  almond, 
and  under  the  iiitiueiiee  of  emulsine  and  water  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  tlii'  volatile  oil  of  Intter  almonds. 

Amy^'dalold  [from  the  Gr.  a.ij.vy6a.\ov,a.n  "ahnond,"and 
e'Sos,  a  "form"],  liaving  the  form  of  an  almond;  applieci  m 
geol.  to  certain  volcanic  rocks  in  which  once  existed  oval 
cavities  or  cells  now  filled  witli  nodules  of  some  crystalline 
mineral  deposited  from  an  inliltratrd  solution.  These  nod- 
ules are  composed  of  agate,  clialeedoiiy,  calcareous  spar,  etc., 
and  are  commonly  found  in  a  basis  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or 
other  trap  rock.  Empty  cells  often  occur  in  the  saim^  rocks 
that  contain  tliese  nodules,  the  cavities  in  c'acli  case  ha^'lng 
been  originally  formed  and  filled  witli  gas  or  steam. 

Ainyot,  ali-me-o'  (.Tosepii).  aJesuit  niissionary,  b.  at  Tou- 
lon in  1718.  Ilesaili'd  to  Chi.  in  17.")(i,  was  invited'to  Pekin  by 
the  emp.,  and  passed  th(^  rest  of  his  life  there.  He  compiled 
a  Tartar-Fr.  diet.,  translated  many  Chi.  works  into  Fr.,  and 
did  much  to  illustrate  the  hist.,  custcuns,  and  arts  of  Chi. 
D.  1794. 

Aiiabaiit'Idie  [from  An'abas,  one  of  the  genera],  a  fam- 
ily of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  with  the  superior 
branchihyals  of  the  gill- 
arches  laminated  and  de- 
veloped into  a  superbran- 
chial  organ  which  I'etains 
water  sufficient  to  moisten 
the  gills  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  witli  more  or 
less  spines  in  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins.  Species  are 
found  in  S.  E.  Asia  and 
Air.  One,  the  An'abas 
scan'dens,  found  in  India, 
etc.,  is  especially  remark- 
able for  a  limited  power  of  climbing. 

Anabap'tists  [from  the  (Jr.  prep,  avi,  "again,"  and 
BaTTTi'^u),  to  "  baptize"],  a  name  appli(>d  during  the  16th  cent, 
to  various  bodies  of  Swiss  and  (xcr.  chrs.,  who,  wliile  differ- 
ing widely  in  personal  character,  in  social  and  political  oiiin- 
ions,  and  religious  faith,  agreed  in  disc-irding  infant  baptism, 
and  in  rebaptizing  (according  to  the  popular  notion)  those 
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who  personally  accepted  of  Christianity.  While  in  this  re- 
spect the  Ger.  A.  held  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Baps, 
of  to-day,  they  did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  insist  that  immer- 
sion only  is  valid  baptism.  Indeed,  they  generally  practised 
pouring  or  affusion. 

Many  of  the  early  A.  were  men  of  irreproachable  character 
and  true  Chr.  devotion,  and  some  believed  it  wrong,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  bear  arms.  Many  of  their  leaders  claimed 
to  receive  supernatural  visions  and  revelations. 

The  word  A.  is  sometimes  applied,  at  the  present  day,  to 
those  who  baptize  by  immersion,  and  on  i>n)fession  of  their 
faith,  persons  who  have  been  sprinkled  in  infancy  ;  but  the 
name  is  repudiated  by  modern  Baps.,  since  they  regard  the 
immersion  of  a  believer  as  the  only  valiil  baptism,  and  main- 
tain that  they  do  not  I'ebaptize.  As  no  historical  connec- 
tion can  be  estabhshed  between  the  Baps,  and  the  fanatics 
of  Miinster,  the  name  "A."  ought  not  to  be  appUed  to 
them. 

Auab'asis  [from  the  Cjr.  dva,"up,"  and  BaiVw,  to  "go"]. 
In  med.,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  increase  of  a  disease 
or  paroxysm. — Also  the  title  of  two  Gr.  historical  works. 

Au'ableps  [Gr.  ava^Kinui,  to  "  look  up"],  a  genus  of  haplo- 
mous  fishes,  characterized  by  a  singular  stnicture  of  the  cor- 
nea and  iris,  m  i'onse()uence  of  which  it  has  two  pupils  on 
each  side,  and  seems  to  have  four  eyes.  Several  species  are 
found  along  the  sandy  coasts  of  tropical  Amer. 

Anacliarsis  an-a-kar'sis,  [Gr.  'Aiaxapcri?].  a  celebrated 
Scythian  philos.  who  lived  about  6(i(>  is.  c,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Solon.  He  was  the  only  "barbarian"  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

Auacle'tus,  bp.  of  Home,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He 
was  the  successor  (or,  according  to  others,  the  predecessor) 
of  St.  Clement.     D.  about  100  a.  d. 

Anacletus,  an  antipope,  was  elected  by  a  party  of  car- 
dinals in  1130  as  a  rival  pope  to  Innocent  H.,  who  was  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  European  powers.    D.  11:38. 

Aiiacon'da  [Eunec'tes  mun'nuf:,  Bo'a  muri'na  of  some 
naturalists],  a  large  serpent  allied  to  the  Boa  constrictor,  is  a 
native  of  tropical  Amer.,  especially  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It 
sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  40  ft.,  and  is  the  largest 
serpent  of  Amer.  It  passes  much  of  the  time  in  the  water, 
preferring  the  sliallow  parts  of  a  lake  or  stream.  Among 
the  generic  characters  that  distinguish  it  from  the  boa  are 
the  small  size  and  i)osition  of  its  nostrils,  which  open  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  are  directed  up- 
ward.    It  is  not  venomous. 

Anac'reou  ['Ara/cpewi'],  a  famous  Gr.  lyric  poet,  b.  at 
Teos,  in  Ionia,  about  560  b.  r.  ;  passed  many  yrs.  at  Samos, 
and  afterwani  became  a  resident  of  Athens,  to  which  ho 
was  invited  by  Hipparchus.  Sang  chiefly  of  love  and  wine. 
D.  476  B.  c. 

Anadyoineue,  an-a-di-om'e-ne  [Gr.  'AvoSuojoieVr)],  (the 
goddess  "rising  up  out"  of  the  sea),  a  surname  given  to 
Venus ;  also  the  name  of  a  mastei-piece  of  Apelles,  repre- 
senting Venus  rising  from  the  saa. 

Anaemia,  a-ne'mi-a  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  at/u-a, 
"blood"],  aniorbid  conditionof  the  body  in  which  the  blood 
is  of  an  abnormal  composition  there  being  usually  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  normal  number  of  red  corpuscdes.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  properly  a  disease,  so  much  as  a  result  of  some 
disease  or  lesion,  such  as  dyspejisia,  hemorrhage,  insufficient 
nutrition,  defective  aiiration  of  the  blood,  consumption,  can- 
cer, malarial  or  other  slow  poisoning,  excessive  labor,  or 
Iong-t!ontinued  mental  troubles.  The  symptoms  are,  first, 
great  debility,  paleness  of  face,  lips,  and  tongue,  wasting  of 
the  tissues,  vaiious  cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous  murmurs, 
a  small  and  often  rapid  ])ulse,  clearness  and  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine.  Late  in  the  disease  the  feet  swell,  and 
sweating  is  obsen^ed.  The  treatment  is,  first,  if  possible,  to 
remove  the  cause.  Proper  food,  due  exercise,  good  air, 
strychnia,  quinia,  and,  above  all,  iron,  are  often  extremely 
useful,  nieironis  generallythouglit  to  act  as  food,  there  I 
being  an  actual  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  blood.  I 

E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr.  ] 

Aiia»stl»esla,  au-es-the'si-a  [from  2  Gr.  words  signifying 
"not  to  feel  or  iierceive  "],  a  term  used  in  medical  lang.  to 
express  a- partial  or  complete  loss  of  sensation,  either  local 
or  general.  If  both  the  sense  of  pain  and  of  touch  ai-e  ab- 
sent, the  term  "analgesia"  would  better  express  the  fact. 
But  in  popular  use  the  tei-m  "  anajsthesia  "  has  come  to  be 
understooil  as  a  total  or  jiai'tial,  local  or  gjeneral,  suspension 
of  consciousness  by  tlie  aiiplication  or  inhalation  of  some 
chemical  agent,  which  from  its  possessing  this  property  is 
called  an  "anaesthetic."  Local  ansesthetics  are  often  admin-  [ 
istered  in  the  form  of  spray,  and  produce,  by  rapid  evapora-  | 
tion,  local  insensibility  by  chilling  the  part  affected  ;  or  tliey 
may  produce  a  benumbing  influence,  as  is  the  case  with  so- 
lution of  aconitine,  or  even  by  tincture  of  aconite.  But 
general  A.  is  the  condition  most  generally  desired  by  sur- 
geons, accoucheurs,  and  dentists  for  important  operations. 
For  many  centuries  this  had  been  attempted  by  the  use  of 
narcotic  and  soporific  drugs,  as  by  the  Chi.,  the  Roms.,  and 
tlu!  Saracens  and  Moors.  Preparations  of  hemp,  opium, 
inandi-agora,  and  strong  or  spiced  wines  were  all  used  for 
this  purpose.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  production 
of  a  magnetic,  mesmeric,  or  hyimotio  condition  was  found, 
in  some  subjects,  to  produce  tlie  same  results.  The  modern 
ana?sthetics  are  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  common  (ethylic) 
ether,  often  but  incorrectly  called  suli)huric  ether,  chloro- 
rorm,  iodoform,  and  amylene.  The  4th  of  these  cannot  be 
inhaled,  but  is  an  excellent  local  an:esthetic.  Amylene  is 
dangerous  in  its  effects.  Of  these,  nitrous  oxide  was  first 
used  by  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  11, 
1.S44,  biit  was  the  result  of  long  previous  investigation.  Sir 
II.  Davy  had  proposed  it  in  1800,  but  it  had  not  been  tried, 
and  Wells  did  not  know  of  it.  Ether  was  first  used  as  an 
ana?sthetic  in  surgical  operations  Mar.  30,  1842,  and  subse- 
quently, by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of  Athens,  Ga.  Its  use 
was  suggested  bv  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  Boston  to  W.  T. 
G.  Morton,  a  Boston  dentist  and  former  pupil  of  Wells,  who 
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had  asked  him  to  projiare  niti-ous  oxide  that  he  might  use  it, 
as  Wells  lunl  duue,  for  the  extraetiou  of  teeth.  This  was 
Sept.  -i.',  lS4t),  but  neither  Morton  uor  .laekson  probably  knew 
of  Long's  experience  in  its  use,  nor,  pei-haps.  of  Marey's  sue- 
eessful  trial  of  it  at  Hartford,  in  Jan.  lS4o.  Mortons  trial  of 
ether  was  successful,  and  led  to  its  further  use.  Both  Morton 
and  Jackson  claimed  its  discovery,  t'hlorofiirm  was  first 
anuouuced  as  an  amesthetic  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edhi- 
burgh  in  Nov.  1*4?,  though  Flourens  had  shown  its  aua?s- 
thetic  effect  ou  the  lower  animals  in  Jan.  1847.  Chloroform 
is  most  largely  used  for  A.,  but  is  not  as  safe  as  ether,  and 
much  less  so  than  nitrous  oxide,  the  bulk  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, an  ob.jection  to  its  use.  L.  P.  Brock  ett. 

Aualiciui,  an'a-hime,  ou  R.  R.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  in 
the  centre  of  the  largest  valley  in  Cal.,  13  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  is  a  wine  centre  of  S.  Cal.,  producing  over  1,000,000  gals. 
of  wine  annually.     Pop.  1870,  881  ;  1880,  83;i. 

An'akim,  the  anc.  race  of  giants  who  lived  in  the  S.  of 
Pal.  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  They  are 
called  '■  the  children  of  Auak  "'  in  Num.  xiii.  38. 

Aiialciiue,  a-nal'sime,  or  Aiial'cite  [from  the  Gr. 
a,  priv.,  and  aAicin-os,  "strong'"],  a  hydrated  silicate  of  soda 
and  alumina,  generally  occurring  in  34-sided  crystals,  which 
are  sometimes  transparent.  By  friction  it  becomes /(?«6/y 
electrified,  whence  its  name.  It  is  found  in  the  trap-rocks 
of  Ire.,  Scot.,  X.  S.,  and  Lake  Superior. 

Anal'ysis  [Gr.  ai-a  and  Aii<ris,  "  loosening  "  or  "resolv- 
ing "J.  A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  what  writers 
have  termed  the  anc.  and  the  moihvn  A.  The  anc.  A.  is  a  kind 
of  ivasoiiiiig  tliat  stands  opposed  to  the  synthetic  method. 
Certain  pn>positious  were  assumed,  and  these  were  rea- 
soned upon  until  a  proposition  was  reached  which  was 
known  to  be  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  the  proposition 
assumed  was  regarded  as  true  ;  if  false,  the  assumed  propo- 
sition was  also  false,  and  tlie  method  came  under  what  is 
called  the  leUuctio  ad  absurilttm.  In  case  of  a  problem,  the 
reasoning  was  carried  on  till  a  result  was  found,  which  was 
included  among  what  the  old  geometers  called  data.  The 
construction  was  then  made  by  reversing  the  order  of  A. 
In  the  mo  turn  acceptation  of  the  term,  A.  refers  to  the 
means  of  investigation  rather  than  to  the  method.  In  this 
sense  it  embraces  every  branch  of  math,  in  which  the  prop- 
erties and  relations  of  quantities  are  investigated  by  means 
of  algebra.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Aiiaiii',or  Annaiu',  Empire  of,  called  also  Coeliin 
Cbiiia,  an  Oriental  kingdom  or  empire  of  varying  and  un- 
certain extent.  In  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  it  included  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin, 
Cochin  Chi.,  and  most  of  the  anc.  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  as 
well  as  the  provinces  of  Champa  or  Tsiampa,  Lower  Cochin 
Chi.,  Saigon,  Bienhoa,  and  Mytho,  which  form  the  S.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Siamese  peninsula,  though  its  present  area  is 
less  extensive  from  the  loss  of  the  portions  ceded  to  Fr. 
The  whole  may  properly  be  considered  under  this  title.  It 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  8°  40'  and  33°  ti'  N.  Its  area  is 
170.033  sq.  m. ;  length,  about  800  m.  ;  width  ranges  from  100 
to  360  m. 

Toimjraphy  varied.  High  mts.  through  the  centre  from 
N.  to  S.,  shores  sandy  and  low,  the  interior  I'olling  and 
densely  inhabited ;  one  navigable  river,  the  Me-Kong  or 
Cambodia,  dividing  it  from  Laos  and  flowing  S.  into  Chi. 
Sea.    Sang-Koi,  prin.  river  of  Tonquin,  flows  into  Gulf  of  T. 

Provinces. —  Tonquin,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silvei',  copper,  iron. 
Fertile,  yielding  rice,  cotton,  spices,  varnish  trees,  and 
palms.  Cochin  Chi.,  iucluding  several  divisions  or  sub-prov- 
mces,  a  long,  narrow  strip  bordering  on  Chi.  Sea  ;  mts.  on 
the  W.,  plains,  mostly  sandy  and  sterile,  extending  to  the 
sea.  Productions,  eagle-wood,  sugar,  and  cinnamon.  Lower 
Cochin  Chi.,  now  the  Fr.  colony  of  Saigon  or  Cochin  Chi., 
includes  0  provs.,  3.5,938  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  1,304,387.  Land  fer- 
tile but  low,  and  sickly  to  strangers.  Exports,  sugar, 
spices,  rice,  etc.  Commands  the  navigation  of  the  Me-Kong 
Kiver.  Prov.  of  Chauipa  or  IViampa,  between  Cochin  Chi. 
and  Fr.  colony ;  good  harbors,  land  sterile,  but  produces 
eagle-wood  in  abundance.  Camhodia,  an  anc.  kingdom  with 
ruins  of  temples  and  towers  3400  yrs.  old,  was  seized  by  the 
emperors  of  A.  in  1770  and  held  by  them,  but  is  now  under 
the  protection  of  Fr.,  and  really  an  appanage  of  the  Fr.  col- 
ony. It  has  varied  scenery,  fertile  and  well-tilled  lands,  and 
farther  inland,  mts.  covered  with  dense,  impenetrable  for- 
ests and  jungles,  inhabited  by  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and 
wild  buffaloes.  Gold,  tin,  iron,  and  precious  stones  are 
found  ;  teak,  cocoa,  palm,  sandal,  and  other  woods,  gam- 
boge and  other  dyes,  are  abundant,  and  with  pepper,  rice, 
cardamoms,  cotton,  cocoa-nut  oU,  hides,  and  horns,  are  its 
prin.  exports.  Indigo  and  silk  are  also  cultivated.  The 
ruins  and  sculptures  near  Ang-Kor  are  very  wonderful. 

The  religion  of  A.  is  Buddhism  :  but  there  are  some  ad- 
herents of  Confucius,  and  the  Caths.,  under  Fr.  protection, 
are  making  great  progress. 

The  rjoverrun*nt  is  despotic,  the  emp.  ruling  his  provs.  and 
army  through  his  mandarins. 

The  lanr/i/age.  like  that  of  Chi.,  is  monosyllabic  ;  the  litera- 
ture mostly  imitations  of  Chi.  works. 

The  commerce,  which  is  somewhat  large,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Ohi.  merchants.  Silk  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  in 
manufactures  and  the  prin.  export. 

The  ]x>i)idution  is  very  largely  of  Chi.  origin,  though  min- 
gled with  aboriginal  blood.  It  is  estimated  (including  the 
pop.  of  Cambodia  and  the  provs.  now  held  by  the  Fr.)  at 
31,0*X1.0<». 

//wto/'y.— Cambodia  and  Tonquin  are  very  old  countries, 
and  the  ruins  which  abound  may  be  those  of  a  pre-historic- 
race.  The  Chi.  conquered  much  of  the  country  about  314 
B.  c.,  and  since  that  time  A.  has  been  part  of  the  time  under 
Chi.  control  and  part  independent.  The  successive  dynas- 
ties were  overthrown  by  their  enemies,  and  the  empire  of 
-V.  was  the  first  that  extended  over  the  whole  country.  Its 
power  is  now  much  diminished.  L.  P.  Brockett. 


Aiiamo'sa,  city  and  H.  K.  .iixnc,  cap.  Jones  co.,  la.,  on 
Wapsipinicon  and  Buffalo  rivers.  .50  m.  S.  W.  of  Dubuque. 
It  has  excellent  quarries  of  building-stone  and  a  State  peni- 
tentiary.    Pop.  1870,  308:}  ;  1880,  3083. 

A'lias  [from  the  Lat.  u'nas,-A  "duck  "],  a  Linnspan  genus 
of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Palmipedes,  has 
been  divided  by  recent  ornithologists  into  many  genera — 
namely.  Anas  (the  duck),  Ani<er  (the  geesei,  Cygnus  (the 
swansi.  Aythya  (red-head),  t^oinateria  (eiders),  etc.  The 
A.  in  this  restricted  sense  has  a  flattened  bill,  the  base  of 
which  has  a  greater  breadth  than  depth,  and  the  bill  is  as 
wide  (or  wider)  at  the  extremity  as  at  the  base. 

Anasarca.     See  Dropsy. 

Aiiasta'sliis  I.,  emp.  of  Constantinople,  b.  at  Durazzo 
about  430  A.  D.  He  succeeded  the  emp.  Zeno  in  491.  The 
orthodox,  who  considered  him  a  heretic,  revolted  and  de- 
feated his  anuy  in  .514.     D.  518  a.  d. 

Aiiasta^ilus  II.  became  emj).  of  the  E.  in  713  a.  d. 
Theodosius  was  chosen  emp.  by  his  army,  which  took  Con- 
stantinople and  deposed  A.  in  710.    D.  730  a.  d. 

Auastat'lc  Priutiug,  a  process  by  which  printmg 
and  engravings  may  be  transferred  to  metal,  from  v^-hich 
impressions  exactly  like  the  original  can  be  taken.  The 
printed  sheet  is  moistened  with  dilute  phosphoric  or  nitric 
acid,  and  pressed  with  great  force  upon  a  zinc  plate,  which 
is  afterward  washed  with  an  acid  solution  of  gum,  and  then 
inked  with  a  roller. 

Auatolia,  an-a-to'li-a,  Auadolia,  or  Anadoli  [Gr. 
'.\caToA^,  "  the  rising,"  or  "  the  orient  "] ,  a  name  given  in 
modern  times  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  ^Mrnor,  a  part  of 
Asiatic  Tur.,  although  it  is  now  generally  used  as  the  name 
of  the  more  limited  pashalic  of  A.,  which  compii.ses  the 
W.  half  of  that  peninsula.  In  its  larger  sense,  A.  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  E.  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Anti-Taurus  range,  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  by  the  Gr.  Archipelago.  It  lies  between 
36°  and 43°  N.  lat.,  and  26°  and41°  E.  Ion.  Length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  700m. ;  area,  304.434  sq.  m.  7'oi>ography.— The  W.  and 
S.  coasts  have  many  gulfs  and  bays  and  some  good  harbors. 
Much  of  the  shore  line  is  forbidding,  and  composed  of  bold 
and  precipitous  cliffs  ;  the  interior  is  composed  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau  between  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  ranges  ; 
some  peaks  of  these  ranges  are  from  lO.OOO  to  13.000  ft.  in 
height.  The  climate  is  variable  ;  the  W.  shores  mild  and  de- 
lightful, the  central  plateau  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  X.  shore  temperate,  the  mts.  cold  and  bleak. 
The  soil  mostly  fertile  ;  very  rich  on  the  A\'.  and  Black  Sea 
coasts,  hea\T  forests  in  the  N.,  the  plains  arid  and  dry. 
The  productions  are  sugar,  ■«ine,  opium,  tobacco,  olives, 
figs,  wheat,  barley,  and  silk ;  shawLs,  carpets,  oUs,  and  wine 
are  its  manufactures.  Its  flowei-s  are  very  beautiful.  The 
mts.  are  infested  with  panthers,  bears,  wolves,  etc.  Its  pres- 
ent dinsions  are  the  pa.shalics  of  A.,  Itchelee,  Karamania, 
Adana,  ;Marash,  Sivas,  and  Trebizond.  Its  anc.  divisions 
were  the  great  provinces  of  Asia  coiTesponding  very  nearly 
to  the  paslialic  of  A.,  Galatia,  Ionia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  Lycia, 
Mysia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia.  Its  anc.  cities  were  Ephe- 
sus,  Smj-ma,  Colosse,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea,  Sardis,  etc. 
Its  present  cities  are  Smyrna,  Brusa,  Sinope,  Angora,  Konieh, 
Kutaieh,  and  Trebizond.  Its  pop.,  which  is  estimated  (not 
uicluding  Ai-menia.)  at  10,970,0(W,  is  composed  of  Ottoman 
Turks,  Turcomans,  Greeks,  Koords,  and  Aimenians.  Its 
anc.  history  is  deeply  interesting,  but  it  has  gone  to  decav 
under  Tur.  rule.  It  was  the  field  of  much  of  the  missionaiy 
labors  of  the  Apostle  Paid.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Anat'omy  [Gr.  ai-d,  "up," or  "distributively,"andTo;oir), 
"section  "]  properly  signifies  dissection,  but  has  come  to  in- 
clude the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  foi-ms,  situation,  and 
sti-ucture  as  well  as  all  the  characteristics  of  organized 
bodies.  The  tei-m  Vegetable  A.  is  sometimes  employed,  but 
the  term  A.  is  understood  to  refer  to  animal  structures,  mi- 
less  otherwise  specified. 

Comparative  A.  considers  the  relative  structure  of  similar 
parts  and  organs  in  animals  of  different  species,  pointing  to 
analogies  of  shape  and  function,  as  well  as  to  divergences 
and  modifications,  whether  generic  and  unvarying  in  all  time, 
or  the  i-esult  either  of  evolution  or  of  tlie  habits  and  habi- 
tat of  the  particular  species  and  indiAidual. 

Microscopic  A.  is  termed  Histology. 

Descriptive  A.  comprises  a  systematic  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  all  the  parts.  Its  subdivisions  are :  Osteology, 
treating  of  the  bones  ;  Syndesmology,  of  the  articulations ; 
Myology,  of  the  muscles  ;  Neurology,  of  the  nen-es  ;  Angi- 
ology,  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  Adenoiogy,  of  the  glands,  and 
Splanchnology,  of  the  viscera. 

Topographical  A.  gives  the  location  of  various  internal 
parts  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  great  exacti- 
tude has  been  attained  by  numerous  sections  of  frozen 
bodies. 

Pathological  A.  treats  of  the  characteristics,  as  to  size,  lo- 
cation, and  structural  changes,  of  tissues  and  organs  con- 
sequent upon  disease.  A.  was  carefully  studied  m  the  re- 
mote classical  periods.  The  school  of  Herophilus  and  other 
anatomists  of  Alexandria  was  coeval  with  the  great  library. 
'^"    and  Rome   did  less  in  human   dissection,  anatomical 


Gr. 


knowledge  being  acquired  chiefiy  by  observing  the  structure 
of  lower  animals.  A.  had  its  Renaissance  coeval  with 
that  of  Art  and  Letters  ;  in  It.  most  of  the  great  It.  anato- 
mists have  their  names  perpetuated  by  structures  named 
from  them— (=.  g.  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  Svlvius.  etc.  Noted 
Eng.  anatomists  are  Harvey  and  Munroe.  "  In  Europe  and  the 
L'.  S.  rigid  restrictive  laws  formerlv  retarded  anatomical 
knowledge  by  limiting  opportunities  for  dissecting.  At 
present,  the  bodies  of  criminals  and  the  unclaimed  paupers 
of  hospitals  supply  the  requisite  material.  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Aiiaxag'oras  ['Arafaydpa?].  a  Gr.  philos.  of  the  Ionic 
school,  b.  at  Clazomenje,  near  Sm\Tna,  about  500  b.  r.  He 
removed  to  Athens  about  480.  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Pericles.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Sahire,  of  which  small 
fragments  are  extant.    In  450  b.  c.  he  was  accused  of  im- 
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piety,  and.  tliouffh  defended  by  Pericles,  was  condemned  to 
death  or  banisliment.  and  retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he 
d.  in  4-28  b.  c. 

Auaxiinan'der  [Wt-a^Lixai'Spo';'].  a  (ir.  philos.,  b.  at  Mile- 
tus about  610  B.  c,  was  a  disciple  of  Thales.  D.  about  546  b.  c. 

Anoelot,  onss-lo'  (Jacqles  Arsene  Francois  Poly- 
CARPE).  a  Fr.  dramatic  poet,  b.  at  Ha\Te  Feb.  9,  1794,  pro- 
duced in  1819  a  trairedy  entitled  Lou/ft  IX..  which  procured 
for  him  a  pension  of  aOOO  francs.  He  wrote  Marie  de  Bra- 
bant, and  was  admitted  into  the  Fr.  Acad,  in  1S41.    D.  1854. 

Auclilse."*,  an-ki'sez  [(ir.  '.Vvx'o-'??],  a  Trojan  prmce,  the 
father  of  .Knt-as.  with  whom  he  escaped  from  Troy. 

Aneliitlieri'idae,  a  family  of  perissodactyle  Ungulates 
with  the  upper  molars  provided  with  subequal  crescentoid 
ridires,  the  lower  molars  also  with  crescentoid  ridges  and 
with  internal  tubercles  or  cusps,  the  premolars  like  the 
molars,  and  the  upper  with  two  internal  lobes,  without  ce- 
mentum  in  the  teeth,  and  with  the  lateral  digits  and  hoofs 
reduced  and  the  middle  hypertrophied.  All  the  representa- 
tives are  extinct,  and  lived  in  the  lower  and  middle  miocene 
periods.  In  age  as  in  structure  they  were  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Equids  (horses,  etc.)  and  the  Paheotheriids.  An- 
chitherium  is  the  best  known  genus.  Theodore  Gfll. 

Ancli'orite,  or  Aiicli'oret  [from  the  Gr.  arxMpTjTiys, 
from  oiva.,  "up,"  "back,"  and  x'^P^'^^  to  "retire"],  a  person 
who  has  retired  from  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to 
ascetic  religion  in  solitude.  The  term  was  first  applied  to 
Chrs.  of  the  3d  cent,  who  retired  ti)  e;ives  and  solitary  places 
in  the  deserts,  to  whicli,  in  some  eases,  tliey  were  driven  by 
persecution.  They  often  sub.iected  themselves  to  painful 
privations  and  various  forms  of  penance. 

Anclio'vy,  a  name  given  to  the  Engrau'lis  encrasich'olus 


Anchovy. 


and  related  species ;  they  are  mostly  small  fishes,  from  5 
to  7  inches  long.  iulia))itiiig  almost  alt  temperate  and  warm 
seas,  and  are  distinguished  l)y  a  sliari)-pointed  head,  the  up- 
per jaw  longer  tlian  the  hjwer,  and  the  deeply-cleft  mouth 
extending  Ijehind  the  eyes.  The  European  A.  is  salted  and 
packed  in  small  barrels  for  exportation,  and  used  for  sauces, 
pastes,  etc. 

Ancliovy  Pear  {Gri'as  caulijio'ra),  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  \V.  I.  in  moist  ground  or  shallow  water,  and  is  allied 
to  the  >Iyrtacea3.  It  bears  a  fruit  (.a  drupe)  which  is  pickled 
and  used  for  food. 

Anelle,  an-si'le  (plu.  Ancil'la),  the  shield  of  Mars, 
which,  according  to  ti'adition.  fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign 
of  Numa,  when  an  oracle  deelared  that  Rome  could  never 
be  taken  while  this  shield  remained  in  that  city. 

Auclllou,  on-se-yon'  (Johan.n  Peter  Friedrich),  a  Ger. 
hist,  and  statesman  of  Fr.  extraction,  b.  at  Berlin  Apr.  30, 
1766.  He  was  a  Prot.  pastor,  until  he  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state  and  royal  historiographer,  about  1806 ;  in  1831  he 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    D.  Apr.  19,  18.37. 

Anco'na,  a  city  of  Central  It.,  on  the  Adriatic,  132  m. 
N.  E.  of  Rf)me.  It  has  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
built  by  Trajan.     Pop.  of  commune,  1881,  47,729. 

Aii'cus  Mar'tlusi,  4th  king  of  Rome,  a  grandson  of 
Numa,  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius  about  640  b.  c.  He  pro- 
moted the  religious  insts.  of  Numa,  and  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  plebeian  order.  He  waged  war  against  the 
Latins,  whom  he  subdued,  founded  Ostia,  and  built  the  Pons 
Sublicius.    D.  about  616  b.  c. 

Andalu'sia  [formerly  called  Vandalitsia,  from  the  Van- 
dals ;  Sp.  Andaluci'a],  the  S.  portion  of  Sp.,  comprising  8 
provs.,  and  containing  the  important  cities  of  Granada, 
Almeria,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Malaga,  and  SevlUe.  Area,  33,665 
sq.  m.     Pop.  3,283.448. 

An'derseii  (Hans  Christian),  a  Dan.  poet  and  novelist, 
b.  at  Odense  Apr.  2.  1805.  In  1819  he  went  to  Copenhagen 
to  seek  employment  in  the  theatre,  but  was  rejected.  He 
passed  several  yrs.  in  adversity,  until  he  found  friends,  who 
in  1828  placed  liim  in  the  Univ.  In  1830  he  pub.  a  vol.  of 
poems,  and  having  received  a  gift  of  money  from  the  king 
visited  It.,  Fr.,  and  (^er.  in  1833:  wrote  Tlie  hnprovimiorem 
1834,  and  subsequently  many  vols,  of  prose  and  verse,  fairy 
tales,  dramas,  etc.    D.  Aug.  4,  1875. 

An'dersoii,  city,  R.  R.  junc,  and  cap.  Madison  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  W.  fork  of  White  River.  It  has  a  hydraulic  canal 
with  44  ft.  fall.    Pop.  1870,  3126  ;  1880,  4126. 

Anderson  (C.  H.),  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C, 
is  the  seal  of  Carolina  High  School  for  boys  and  girls.  Pop. 
1870,  1432;  1880,  1850. 

Anderson  (Henry  JamesX  M.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  N.  Y.  Feb. 
0,  1799  :  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1818,  at  the  Coll.  of  Phys. 
and  J^urg.  1824,  was  prof,  of  math,  and  astron.  at  Columbia 
Coll.  1825,  and  emeritus  prof.  1866  ;  wrote  Geology  of  the  Holy 
Land.    D.  Oct.  19,  1875. 

Anderson  (Hugh  J.),  b.  in  Me.  in  1801 ;  was  a  rep.  in 
Cong.  1837-41,  gov.  of  Me.  1844-47,  U.  S.  com.  of  customs 
1853-.58,  and  in  1866,  6th  auditor  U.  S.  treas.    D.  May  31.  1881. 

Anderson(Rev.H.T.),  b.  in  1811,wasaneminentscholar, 
of  the  denomination  known  as  the  "  Disciples  "  and  "  Camp- 
bellites,"  and  was  the  author  of  an  interlinear  translation  of 
the  N.  T.     T).  Aug.  19,  1872. 

Anderson  (Jajies).  LL.D.,  b.  near  Edinburgh  in  1739. 
He  was  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  farmer,  invented 
an  improved  form  of  plough,  and  wrote  upon  rural  economy 
and  agriculture.    D.  in  Lond.  Oct.  15,  1808. 

Anderson  (John),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  .Scot,  in  1726;  was  edu- 


cated in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  became  in  1760  prof,  of 
nat.  philos.  in  that  inst.  He  pub.  Institutes  of  Pliysict.  and 
for  many  yrs.  gave  free  lectures  to  the  working  classes, 
foundiim-  also  the  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow.     D.  1796. 

Anderson  (Joseph),  b.  in  N.  J.  Nov.  5,  17.57;  was  an 
oftieer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  became  a  lawver,  was  ap- 
pointed a  terr.  judge  1791,  was  U.  S.  Senator  "from  Tenn 
1797-1815,  and  l.st  comp.  of  U.  S.  trfeas.  181.5-36.  D.  Apr.  17, 1S37. 

Anderson  (Martin  Brewer),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Brimswick, 
Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815 ;  grad.  at  Waterville  Coll.  (now  Colby 
Univ.),  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1840,  was  tutor  in  the  coll.  2  yrs., 
and  then  prof,  of  rhetoric  nearly  7  yrs.  In  1850  he  removed 
to  N.  Y.  city,  and  became  ed.-in-chief  and  in  part  proprietor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Itecordet:  In  1853  he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Bap.  Univ.,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  has  written  numerous  review  articles,  addresses,  and 
educational  paiiers,  and  was  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  of 
JoHNSf)N"s  Univ.  Cyc. 

Anderson  (Robert),  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1805  ; 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  served  on  ordnance  duty,  etc.,  until  1837, 
was  severely  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  1860  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Charleston  harbor  ;  was 
attacked  in  Ft.  Sumter  by  the  Confeds.  and  surrendered. 
Was  afterward  in  command  in  Ky.  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
maj.-gen.,  retiring  in  1863.     D.   Oct.  26,  1871. 

Anderson  (Rufus),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  N.  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  Aug.  17,  1796,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  and  Andover ;  in  1824 
became  asst.  sec.  and  in  1832  see.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  34  yrs.,  during  which  he  made  tours  to 
the  missions  abroad,  and  wrote  JTt.ft.  of  the  Missions  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  tlie  Oriental  Clis.  He  resigned  in  1866,  when 
he  was  presented  with  a  sum  of  $20,000.  which  he  made  over 

to  the  Board,  reserving  only  the  right  to  draw  for  what 

was  necessary  for  his  niaintenance.    D.  May  30,  1880. 
Anderso'nlan   l^nivor'sity,  an  inst.  of  Glasgow, 

Scot.,  founded  in  1795  by  John  Anderson.     His  design  was 

to  impart  by  popular  lectures  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 

to  nn'chanics.    He  bequeathed  to  it  his  valuable  library 

and  api«iratus.    It  has  a  high  reputation,  especially  in  the 

med.  dept. 
An^dcrsonville,   Sumter  co..  Ga.,  near  Anderson 

R.  R.  sta.,  11  m.  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Americus.    Near  it  was  the 

Confed.   military  prison,   where  12,926  U.  prisoners   d.. 

mainly  from  neglect  and  ill  treatment.  The  prison  ground 
is  now  occupied  by  a  national  cemetery.    Pop.  1880,  308. 

An'dersson  (Charles  John),  a  Swe.  traveller,  b.  in 
1827  ;  went  to  S.  Afr.  in  1850,  and  passed  several  yrs.  in  the 
exploration  of  the  nat.  hist,  and  geog.  of  that  region  ;  pub. 
Lake  Ngami  and   Okavango  River.     D.  In  S.  Afr.  July  5,  1867. 

Andes,  an'dez  [Sp.  Cordille'ra  de  los  An'des^,  the  longest 
though  not  the  loftiest  chain  of  mts.  in  the  world,  extend 
along  the  W.  border  of  S.  A.,  about  100  to  200  m.  from  the 
coast,  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
a  distance  of  about  4.500  m.,  without  any  complete  break  in 
their  continuity.  They  also  form  a  part  of  that  still  greater 
mt.  chain  wliieh,  beginning  at  the  Arctic  Ocean,  follows  the 
AV.  coast  of  N.  A.  under  the  names  of  Alaskan  Mts.,  Cascade 
range.  Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  las  Sonora,  Mexican  Cordil- 
leras, and  falling  to  elevated  table-lands  with  isolated  peaks 
in  Central  Amer.  These  mts.  also  extend  at  the  S.  beyond 
the  deep  depression  of  the  JMagellan  Straits,  across  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  into  the  S.  or  Antarctic  Ocean,  where  their 
presence  is  shown  by  volcanic  islands.  The  A.  of  S.  A.  are 
divided  geographically  into  the  Patagonian  A.,  lower  than 
the  rest  of  tlie  chain,  tlie  highest  summits  being  about  8000 
ft. ;  the  Chilian  A.,  from  lat.  42°  to  24°  S.,  130  m.  wide,  and 
about  100  m.  from  the  Pacific  ;  the  highest  peaks.  Aconca- 
gua, 22,422  ft.  high,  and  the  volcanoes  Tupungato.  20,270, 
and  Maypa,  17,764  ft.  high.  At  about  19°  S.  the  Cordilleras 
divide  iiito  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast  and  the  Cordillera 
Real  (Royal).  The  1st  is  about  100  m.  from  the  coast,  in 
Pei'u  ;  the  2d,  250  m.  further  W.,  traversing  Bolivia.  The  C. 
Real  is  the  highest,  Illampu  peak,  in  Bolivia,  being  24.800  ft. 
In  the  Peruvian  A.  the  volcano  of  Areqnipa,  55  m.  from  the 
Pacific,  is  20,000  ft.  high.  Passing  N.,  the  A.  of  Ecuador  ex- 
tend from  5°  S.  to  the  table-land  of  Quito,  under  the  equa- 
tor. The  highest  summits  ai'e  Chimborazo,  21,424  ft.,  and 
the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi.  a  perfect  cone,  19,498  ft.  high.  N. 
of  Quito  the  chain  subdivides  into  3 — the  E.  Cordillera, 
running  N.  E.  past  Lake  IMaiaeaibo,  ending  near  Caraccas  ; 
Quindiu,  extending  N.  N.  E.  between  the  Cauca  and  Magda- 
lena  R. ;  and  3d,  the  coast  or  Choco  chain,  running  along  the 
coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  volcano  of  Tolima, 
in  the  E.  Cordillera  or  chain,  lat.  4°  46'  N.,  is  the  highest, 
18.270  ft.  The  coast  chain  does  not  rise  above  9000  ft.  There 
are  many  passes  over  the  A.,  but  the  lowest,  except  in  the 
Patagonian  A.  and  the  chain  of  Choco,  are  over  12,000  ft., 
and  many  about  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  A.  is  very  great  ;  the  most  productive  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  world  are  here  :  platinum,  mercury,  copper,  tin. 
and  iron  are  also  found.  The  eavthiinakes  in  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  A.  and  in  the  table-lands  between  its  ranges 
are  frequent  and  destnictive.  Most  of  the  Andean  cities 
have  been  overthrown  by  them.  There  are  about  50  vol- 
canoes in  the  A..  36  of  thein  active,  the  rest  doubtful.  The 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  ranges  from  12,000  to  17,000  ft.  The 
table-lands  between  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  A.  have  a 
temperate  and  delightful  chmate.  The  rainfall  W.  of  the  A. 
is  verj'  slight.  Thunder-stoi-ms  of  terrific  violence  often  oc- 
cur iii  the  rats.  The  geol.  of  the  A.  is  imperfectly  known. 
Pateozoic  rocks  form  the  summits,  and  carboniferous,  trias- 
sic,  Jurassic,  and  tertiary  rocks  on  their  flanks. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 
Andoeideiii,  an-dos'i-dez   [Gr.  'AvSokiSij?],  an  Athenian 
orator,  b.  about  407  b.  c.  to  whom  are  ascribed  4  orations, 
still  extant.    D.  about  390  b.  c. 

Andor'ra,  a  small  republic  among  the  E.  Pyrenees.  It 
has  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
is  governed  by  24  consuls.  Area,  148  sq.  m.  Fop.  about 
12,000. 
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An'doTer,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Shawsheen 
River.  •->.!in.  N.  of  Boston.  Here  are  Abbot  Fern.  Acad., found- 
ed in  ISi'.i.  and  Phillips  Acad..  fouTided  in  1778.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem..  founded  in  1807,  and  under 
the  Congls.  It  has  a  library  of  about  30,000  vols.  Pop.  of  tp. 
1870.  4873 :  1880,  .'ilt!'.). 

Andra'da  e  Sil'va,  or  Sylva  (.Toze  ISonif.vcio^.  b.  at 
Santos.  Hra/.il,  ,luiie  13,  1765.  lie  acted  a  pronunent  part  in 
the  revolution  by  which  Brazil  became  independent  in  1822, 
and  was  prime  minister  iu  182~-03.  He  wrote  some  scientific 
treatises  and  poems.     D.  Apr.  3,  1838. 

Audral,  on-dral'  (.Gabriel),  M.  D.,  a  Fr.  physician,  b.  in 
Paris  Nov.  G,  1797.  In  1839  he  succeeded  Broussais  as  prof, 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  Paris,  and  in  1842  became 
a  member  of  the  Inst.  ;  wrote  S'lim/ianj  of  Pathological 
Jnatomi/.    1).  Feb.  1876. 

Aiidras'sy  (Ji-lu-s),  Count,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b. 
Mar.  8.  1823.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1S48:  was  condemned  to  death  in  1849,  but  he  escaped  and 
went  into  exile.  In  1807  he  became  premier  of  a  new  Hun- 
garian ministry.  From  1871-79  he  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  common  ministry  of  the  whole  empire. 

Audre,  an'dra.  or  an'dre  (John),  a  Brit,  officer,  b.  in 
I.ond.  in  17.">1,  entered  the  army  in  1771,  and  was  sent  to 
Amer.  in  1774,  becoming  major  in  1779.  Benedict  Arnold 
having  proposed  to  surrender  W.  Pt.  to  the  Brit.,  Andre 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  :  having  done  this,  he  was  caught  when  re- 
turning to  >'.  Y.,  tried  as  a  spy.  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  D.  by  hanging  at  Tappan,  X.  Y., 
Oct.  2.  178t). 

Andrete,  an-dra'a  (J.\cob'>,  D.  D.,  a  German  theol.,  b.  in 
■Wiirtemberg  Mar.  22,  1.528  :  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Tii- 
bingen  in  1562.  He  wrote  against  the  Calvinists  and  R.Caths., 
and  was  a  prin.  autlior  of  the  Forinnla  Concordhv  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Lutherans  in  1580.     D.  Jan.  7,  1590. 

Aiidreae,  or  Andrea  (Johank  Valentin),  a  Ger.  writer, 
b.  in  Wiirtemberg  Aug.  17,  1586,  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob, 
noticed  above.  He  became  pastor  at  Calw  in  1620,  and 
chaplain  or  court  preacher  at  Stuttgardt  in  1639.  He  wrote 
several  mystical  books,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Rosicrucians.    D.  May  1,  1654. 

Andrese  (LAVRENTirsi  [Sw.  Lars  Andeison],  a  Swedish 
reformer,  b.  in  1482.  He  was  converted  to  Protestantism, 
and  in  1523  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Swe.  He  produced 
in  1526  a  Swe.  translation  of  the  X.  T.    D.  1.552. 

Andreossy,  on-dra-o-se'  (Antoine  Fran(^ois\  Count,  a 
Fr.  military  engineer,  b.  Mar.  6,  1761.  He  served  in  Egypt 
as  gen.  of  brigade  in  1798,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Inst,  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  chief  of  Bonaparte's  staff  on  the 
18th  of  Brumaire,  1799,  obtained  the  rank  of  gen.  of  div., 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Eng.  in  1802.  Between  1804 
and  1814  he  represented  Fr.  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Constantinople.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Acad,  of  Sciences.    D.  Sept.  10,  1838. 

An'dreiv  [Lat.  Andreas]^  Saixt,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, a  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  According  to  tradition,  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  Gr.  and  Scythia,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  Achaia.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scot.,  the  order  of 
the  Thistle  being  founded  in  his  honor.  A  cross  formed  by 
oblique  beams,  thus,  X,  is  called  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

Andre\*'  (or  Andrasi  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  began  to 
reign  in  1046,  and  waged  war  against  the  emp.  Henry  III. 
D.  1058. 

Andrew  II,  of  Hungaiy.  b.  about  1176,  and  became 
king  in  12;).5.  He  conducted  an  unsuccessful  crusade  against 
the  Mohammedans  in  1217.  In  1222  he  convoked  a  diet,  to 
which  he  granted  the  Golden  Bull,  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Hungary.     D.  Mar.  7.  1236. 

Andrew  III.  of  Hungary,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Venice.  He  succeeded  Ladislas  III.  in  1290,  and  was 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Arpad.  His  claim  to  the 
throne  was  opposed  by  the  pope,  who  supported  Charles 
Martel  Cson  of  Charles  II.  of  Xaples)  as  tlie  rival  of  A.  The 
latter  defeated  Charles  Martel  in  battle  in  1291.    D.  1301. 

Andrew  (James  Osgood),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
S.,  b.  in  Ga.  May  3,  1794.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministiy 
in  1812,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  in  1832.  Having  become 
connected  with  slavery  by  marriage,  the  Gen.  Conf.  of  1844 
took  such  action  in  his  case  as  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  in  which  he  acted  as  bp.  until  1866,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.    D.  Mar.  2,  1871. 

Andrew  (John  Albion),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windham.  Me., 
May  31,  1818  ;  grad.  at  Bowdoin,  studied  law,  and  in  1840 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
gov.  of  Mass..  and  was  annually  re-elected  four  times.  In 
answer  to  Pres.  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers  (Apr.  15, 
18(51),  he  dispatched  five  regiments  in  a  week  from  that  (late, 
and  afterward  rendered  important  aid  to  the  national  cause. 
I).  Oct.  3(1,  1867. 

Andrews  (Charles),  b.  at  Whitestown.  N.  Y.,  May  27, 
1827,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Syracuse  Jan.  4,  1849 :  dist. 
atty.  for  Onondaga  co.  3  yrs.  ;  mayor  of  Syracuse  1861,  1862, 
and  1868  :  delegate  at  large  to  constitutional  convention  of 
lH(i7-()8  :  became  associate  judge  of  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals 
July  1,  1870.  and  its  chief  judge  1881. 

An'drews  (Edward  Gayer),  D.  D.,  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch., 
b.  at  Xew  Hartford.  X.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1825:  grad.  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  I'niv. :  entered  the  ministry,  became  pres.  of  Oneida 
Conf.  Sem.  in  18.55:  was  afterward  pastor  in  X.  Y.  East 
Conference,  and  was  elected  bp.  in  18?2. 

Andrews  or  Andrewes  (Lancelot),  an  Eng.  divine, 
b.  in  Lond.  in  1.5.55,  became  chaplain  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  made  him  dean  of  Westminster.  He  was  made  bp.  of 
Chichester  in  1605,  bp.  of  Ely  in  1609,  and  bp.  of  Winchester 
m  nii8.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  King  James's 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Eng.  theols.  He  wrote  a  Mainia/  of  Private  Deto- 
tiom  and  other  religious  works.    D.  Sept.  25,  "1626. 


I  Andrews  (Rev.  Lorrin),  b.  in  E.  Windsor,  Conn.,  Apr. 
29,  17!)5 :  grad.  at  Jeff.  Coll.  and  Piinceton.  In  1827  went  as 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  became  a  judge  and 
privy  <i)(incill(  >r :  pub.  parts  of  the  Bible  hi  the  native  tongue, 
and  "wrote  a  Hawaiian  diet.     I).  Sept.  29.  1868. 

I  Au'droeles,  or  An'droclus,  a  legcndai-y  Rom.  slave, 
who  is  said  to  have  run  away  to  Afr..  where  he  encountered 
a  lion,  mto  whose  paw  a  thorn  had  entered,  wliich  was  ex- 

'  tracted  by  A.,  who  was  afterward  captured  and  condemned 
to  fight  alion  in  the  Rom.  amphitheatre      The  beast  proved 

j  to  be  the  one  from  whose  paw  A.  had  extracted  the  thorn. 

'  He  recognized  liis  benefactor,  and  fawned  upon  him.    A. 
was  thereupon  set  at  liberty. 
Androinaclie,  an-drom'a-ke  [Gr.  'AvSponaxi]-  the  wife 

:  of  Hector,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  characters  of  the 
Iliad. 

Androni'eda  [Gr.  'Ai'SpofieSj)].  in  classic  mj-thology,  was 
a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Cassiopeia. 
She  was  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  destroyed  by  a  sea-monster, 
but  rescued  by  Perseus;  after  death,  transformed  into  a 

i  constellation. 

Androni'eus  I.,  Comnenus,  a  Byzantine  emp.,  grand- 

I  son  of  Alexis  I.  In  his  youth  he  engaged  in  intiigues  against 

i  the  emp.  :Manuel,  who  confined  him  in  prison  many  jts. 
Having  been  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Alexis 

'  II.,  lie  murdered  that  prince  and  usunied  the  throne  in  1182  ; 

1  but  his  cruelties  esa.sperated  his  subjects,  who,  in  1185,  re- 

!  volted  and  put  him  to  death. 

Andronlcus  II.,    Pal^eologus,  a  son   of   the   emp. 

i  Michael,  b.  about  1260.  He  began  to  reign  at  Constantinople 
in  128;i ;  waged  indecisive  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  iu  1328 
was  dethroned  bv  his  grandson.    D.  Feb.  13,  1-3:32. 

Andronlcus  HI.,  Pal.eologus,  a  gi-andson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  emp.  of  Constantinople  in  i:328,  and  was  de- 
feated bv  the  Turks  in  \Wi.    D.  June  1.5.  i:B41. 

I      An'dros  (Sir  Edmund  i,  b.  in  Lond.  m  16:37.    "VN'as  grjv.  of 

I  X.  Y.  1674-82.  and  in  1686  was  made  gov.  of  X.  Eng.,  where  he 
became  so  odious  that  he  was  deposed,  in  1689.  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston.  He  was  aftenvard  gov.  of  Va.  (1692-98).  D. 
Feb.  24.  1714. 

Anemometer,  an-e-mom'e-ter  [from  the  Gr.  a^e^os,  the 
"wind."  and /lieTpoi'.  a  "measure"],  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  Several  different 
kuids  of  anemometei-s  have  been  invented. 

Anemone,  a-nem'o-ne  [from  the  Gr.  ave^os,  "wind ''],  a 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
lacefe,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  X.  and  S.  Amer.  The 
species  of  A.  are  numerous,  and  mostly  have  beautiful  flow- 
ers, the  size  of  which  is  increased  by  cultivation.  The  .4.  hor- 
tetms,  or  garden  A.,  is  highly  prized  and  is  extensively  cidti- 
vated  in  llol.  It  prefers  a  light  soil.  Among  the  other  beau- 
tiful species  are  the  A.  coronaria,  sometimes  caUed  poppy 
A. :  the  A.  Joponica,  a  native  of  Japan ;  the  A.  jyratendg, 
which  has  blue  flowers ;  the  A.  jnilsatilla,  (pasque  flower), 
which  grows  wild  in  Eng..  and  has  purple  flowers  :  and  the 
A.  nemorosa  (wood  A.),  which  has  white  flowers.  In  X.  Amer. 
are  found  several  species  peculiar  to  this  hemisphere,  be- 
sides some  which  are  common  also  in  the  Old  World.  Pul- 
satilla, a  favorite  remedy  with  homceopathists,  is  produced 
bv  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Anemone,  Sea,  a  popular  name  of  marine  radiated 
animals  belonging  t(5  the  order  Actinaria.  They  are  poly- 
pes of  a  soft  gelatinous  texture,  and  have  numerous  tenta- 
cles disposed  in  circles  and  extending  like  rays  around  the 
mouth.  When  they  are  expanded  in  the  water  they  resem- 
ble a  pol\-petalous  flower,  and  are  admired  for  beauty  of 
form  and  "color.  They  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
are  generally  attache"d  to  rocks,  stones,  or  shells,  but  have 
some  power  of  locomotion,    ^\^len  they  are  left  dry  by  the 


Sea  Anemone. 

receding  tide  they  contract  into  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  are 
very  voracious,  and  will  seize  by  their  tentacles  and  swal- 
low animals  as  large  as  thems(?lves.  Some  species  of  the 
Actinaria  can  be  kept  in  an  aquarium,  and  can  be  fed  on 
fi.sh  or  other  animal  food.  Annmg  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sea  A.  are  the  Actinia  me^onhn/aiithtmiun.  which  is  common 
on  the  Brit,  shores,  and  has  around  the  margin  of  its  mouth 
a  circle  of  azure  tubercles  :  the  Actinia  craMcotni>:.  which 
is  also  found  on  the  Brit,  shores,  and  displays  a  variety  of 
colors ;  and  the  Actinia  dianthus,  which  is  found  in  deep 
water. 

An'enrism  [Gr.  kvivpvtriJia.  a  "widening '"]  a  pulsatmg tti- 
mor  filled  with  blood,  and  communicating  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  an  arterv.  the  tunics  of  which  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially destroyed.  A  "  true  "  A.  has  one  or  more  arterial  coats 
in  its  wall.  "A  "false  "A.  has  a  wall  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  the  arterial  coat  ha\ing  disappeared.  A  "  traumatic  " 
A.  originates  in  a  wound  or  other  accidental  injury.  A 
"varicose"  A.  communicates  with  both  an  artery  and  a 
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vein.  AVlien  the  blood  gets  between  the  coats  of  an  artery, 
and  thus  forms  a  tumor,  it  is  a  "  dissecting  "  A.        ,      .  , 

In  general,  A.  of  the  extremities  may  be  treated  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success  by  long-contiuued  compression, 
mechanical  or  digital.  "  Ligation."  or  tymg  the  artery, 
sometimes  succeeds.  Galvano-puncture  has  its  advocates 
as  a  means  of  cure.  The  mjectiou  of  powerful  astringents 
has  succeeded  iu  some  cases,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  safe  proceeding.  The  prospect,  especially  iu  A.  ot  the 
aorta  and  its  great  branches,  is  that  the  disease  will  prove 
fatal.  E.  D.\RwiN  Hudson,  Jr. 

Aii'gel  [from  the  Gr.  oyv^'^o^i  a  "messenger"],  a  minis- 
tering spirit  employed  by  God  to  carry  commands,  etc.  The 
anc.  Hebs.  believed  in  the  existence  of  several  onlers  of  A., 
among  which  were  the  seraphim  and  cherubim,  and  arch- 
angels.—Angel,  an  anc.  Eng.  gold  coin,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dragon. 

Ansel-Fisli  iS'/uati'/ia).  called  also  Monk-Fisli  and 
Shark-Ray,  a  fish  allied  to  the  shark,  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Eng.  and  Fr.  and  the  S.  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  It  is 
about  7  ft.  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  ugliness  of  form. 
The  bodv  is  nearly  4  ft.  wide,  and  is  flattened  horizontally. 

A  iigelica,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Aiigelioo,  Fra.    See  Piesole. 

Aii'ffell  (James  Bithrill").  LL.D.,  b.  at  Scituate,  R.  I., 
Jan.  7,  1839  :  grad.  at  Brown  Univ..  studied  2  yrs.  in  Europe, 
was  prof,  of  mod.  langs.  and  ht.  at  Brown  Univ.  18.53-60,  ed. 
of  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  1860-66.  pres.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Vt.  1866-71,  and  became  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  1871. 
He  was  U.  S.  minister  tn  Chi.  1880-82. 

Aug'elo,  an'ja-lo  (or  Ag'nolo)  Buoiiarro'ti  (Mi- 
chael), a  sculptor,  b.  probably  at  Settignano  Mar.  0,  1475. 
The  name  is  often  found  in  connection  with  offices  in  the 
state.  He  began  to  draw  as  soon  as  he  could  use  his  liands. 
He  gained  little  from  teachers,  preferring  to  lounge  in  the 
studios  of  the  artists  and  try  his  hand  at  drawing.  On 
Apr.  1, 1488,  the  lad  was  apprenticed  for  3  yrs.  to  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  While  with  him,  Michael  produced  his  first 
painting,  a  copy  of  a  plate  of  Jlartin  Scluiiigauer  represent- 
ing the  temptation  of  St.  Anthdny.  The  copyist  colored  the 
animals  from  nature.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  took  the  young 
Michael  into  special  favor,  showed  him  his  treasures,  and 
uitroduced  him  to  Poliziano,  at  whose  suggestion  the  group 
of  Herctdes  and  the  Centaurs  was  executed.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  made  a  Madonna,  after  the  manner  of  Doiiatello. 
On  the  death  of  his  patron  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Medici, 
the  artist  hastened  to  Venice ;  thence  to  Bologna,  where  he 
stayed  about  a  yr.  In  July,  1495,  he  was  again  in  Florence, 
executing  works  for  the  Medici,  a  Sleeping  Cupid  among 
others,  which  became  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  Rome. 
The  first  great  wi  irk  executed  in  Rome  was  the  statue  of 
the  Brnntci  II  Bucc/nis.  Next  came  a  2^i^ta,  now  placed  in  a 
side-chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  near  the  entrance.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  "  pieta"  in  1499,  tlie  artist  was  induced  by 
a  change  in  the  govt,  to  return  to  Florence.  Two  yrs.  later 
he  received  an  order  to  cut  a  statue  from  an  immense  block 
of  marble  which  had  been  brought  from  Carrara  for  a  figure 
of  colossal  size  designed  for  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 
From  this  block  Michael  A.  evoked  the  David  of  the  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca.  The  statue  was  finished  early  in  1.504. 
Owing  to  its  enormous  weight,  18,000  lbs.,  3  days  were  re- 
quired to  transport  it  from  the  studio  to  the  square  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  it  stood  till  1873. 

The  fame  of  the  great  sculptor  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  ears  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  was  meditating  the  erection 
of  a  colossal  mausoleum  for  himself  iu  St.  IVter's.  A  dis- 
pute arising:  between  the  pope  and  the  sculiitnr,  the  high- 
spirited  artist  abruptly  left  Rome  for  Florence.  It  was  there 
that  he  designed  the  great  painting  for  the  ducal  palace,  of 
which  the  cartoon  only  was  finislied,  representing  soldiers 
startled  by  the  trumpet  while  bathing  in  the  Arno.  A  rec- 
onciliation with  the  pope  having  been  effected,  his  next 
work  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Julius  II.,  placed  at  the  prin. 
portal  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna.  The  unveiling  took 
place  Feb.  21,  1.508.  On  All  Saints'  Day,  1509,  all  Rome  was 
gazing  at  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  he  covered 
in  20  months  with  frescoes.  In  1513  the  pontiff  d.,  mention- 
ing the  mausoleum  iu  his  will,  with  directions  fm-  its  cdni- 
pletion,  and  Michael  resumed  work  on  it.  New  plans  \\'ere 
drawn  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  a  new  contract  was  made, 
with  higher  estimates  of  cost.  For  3  jts.  the  architect  was 
completely  absorbed  in  this  task,  which  was  left  unfinished. 

The  construction  of  the  fa(;ade  of  San  Lorenzo  was  the 
next  task  proposed  to  the  sculptor  by  Leo  X.,  the  pope 
undertaking  that  the  work  should  not  interfere  with  the 
completion  of  the  mausoleum.  A.  undertook  the  whole, 
discovered  and  oiiencd  marljle-quariies,  directed  workmen, 
arranged  for  traiisportution.  manufactured  figures  in  wax; 
in  a  word.  mad(!  himself  felt  in  every  dept.  of  the  enterprise. 
The  designing  of  tlie  fa(;ade  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  work  at 
which  h(!  had  toiled  for  >ts.  as  he  had  at  no  other,  was 
brought  to  a  stand-still  finally  by  the  disasters  which  befell 
the  family  of  Medici.  Instead  of  it,  the  construction  of  the 
Medicean  chapel  in  Florence  was  assigned  to  him  by  Clem- 
ent VII.  But  neither  was  this  completed.  The  2  statues  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  of  Giuliano,  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, attest  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  In  a  few  months 
the  colossal  statues  Mnrninr/,  Ereninrf,  Day,  and  Night,  which 
are  regarded  as  his  greatest  conceptions,  were  placed  in 
their  nit^hes. 

In  1.533  A.  took  up  his  bnish  to  paint  the  Last  Jndqmml 
on  the  altar-wall  of  the  chapel  whose  ceiling  had'  been 
covered  with  the  creations  of  his  hand.  The  artist  wished 
to  resume  the  raausoletim  on  the  completion  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  but  was  again  overruled  by  papal  authority  ;  a 
new  chapel,  the  Capella  I'aolina,  had  been  added  to  the 
Vatican,  and  no  one  but  Mitihael  A.  must  adorn  it.  The  2 
vast  paintings  representing  tiie  Cruciji.rion  of  Peter  and  the 
Conversion  of  Paul  were  finished,  but  they  no  longer  exist 
as  he  left  them. 


Michael  A.  was  an  old  man  when  Antonio  di  San  Gallo, 
the  director  of  St.  Peter's  ch.  d.,  and  the  responsible  office 
was  conferred  on  him.  Bramante  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  structure  in  1500.  After  him  several  arclu- 
tects  submitted  plans  and  made  alterations— Rafael,  Fra 
Giacoudt),  Peruzzi.  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  succeeded  him. 
But  A.  took  the  work  up  as  from  the  l^eginning  ;  and  though 
his  designs  were  never  carried  out,  the  main  credit  for  what 
was  done  afterward  belongs  to  him.  To  him  belongs  the 
glory  of  the  great  dome,  which  he  never  saw  suspended, 
but  which  he  lived  to  model. 

The  touch  of  the  mighty  hands  was  felt  on  other  Rom. 
buildings.  It  converted  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  into  the 
magnificent  ch.  Degli  Angeli.  His  brain  teemed  with  ideas. 
But  yrs.  imiiaired  even  his  prodigious  force.  His  last  group, 
a  Christ  lying  dead  in  his  mother's  lap,  was  unfinished. 

The  end  came  on  Feb.  1!S,  1564,  when  he  was  90  yrs.  old. 
He  sank  exhausted  under  the  weight  of  three  laborious  gen- 
erations. (For  a  more  complete  article  on  Angelo,  see  J.'s 
L'niv.  Cyc.)  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Augers,  an'jerz,  formerly  Angiers,  a  fortified  city  of 
Fi'.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  ^laine-et-Loire.  It  has  a  famous 
military  school,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
pupil.     Pop.  of  commune,  1.S.S1,  6S,049. 

Angliiera,  aii-ge-a'-ra,de  (Pietro  Martiee),  [Lat.  Pe'trus 
Martyr  Angie'rius],  an  It.  scholar  and  historian,  b.  at  Arona, 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  in  1455.  He  emigrated  to  Sp.  in  1487,  and 
became  a  priest.  In  1501  he  was  sent  by  Kmg  Ferdinand  on  a 
mission  to  the  sultan  of  Egyijt,  and  in  1505  he  was  appointed 
]irior  of  the  ch.  of  Granada.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  He  wrote  I>e  Bebvs  Oceanicis,  etc., 
treating  of  discoveries  in  the  New  World.    D.  1526. 

Angllbert,  ang'gil-bert,  or  En'gllbert  [Lat.  Angil- 
Ijer'tus],  Saint,  b.  in  N.  W.  Gaul.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Charlemagne,  and  became  a  confidential  minister  of  that 
monarch.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  entered  a  mon- 
astery.   D.  Feb.  18,  814. 

Aiigi'iia  Peo'toris  ("angina  of  the  breast"),  called 
also  Breast-Pang  and  Heart-Stroke,  an  intense  pain 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  usually  commencing  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone, 
and  extending  along  the  left  aim,  more  rarely  gomg  toward 
the  right  side.  It  is  characterized  by  a  feeluig  of  extreme 
constriction  of  the  chest,  as  by  a  band  or  cincture,  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  suffocation,  faintness,  and  often  appre- 
liension  of  approaching  death.  A.  pectoris  may  be  due  to 
organic  or  functional  heart  disease.  The  grave  cases  result 
from  dUatation  and  aneurism  of  the  heart  or  embolism  of 
the  arteries  of  the  heart.  Functional  cases  are  due  to  emo- 
tional causes  and  debility.  Men  ovei'  50  yrs.  of  age  are  most 
frequently  attacked.  Valerian,  aromatic  stimulants,  mor- 
phine, and  nitrite  of  amyl  are  useful  in  the  attack,  which  is 
usually,  not  always,  short.  Between  paroxysms  the  patient 
should  lead  a  tranquil,  retired  life,  and  make  use  of  a  plain, 
nutritious  diet.  E.  Dakwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Aii'gle  [Lat.  an'giuus,  a  "comer"].  The  difference  of  direc- 
tion of  two  straight  lines  that  meet  hi  a  point  is  called  &  plane 
A.  The  lines  are  the  sidi:s,  and  the  point  is  the  vertex  of  the 
A.  If  two  planes  intersect,  they  make  an  A.  which  is  equal  to 
a  plane  A.  whose  sides  lie  m  the  two  planes,  and  both  of  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  common  intersection  at  the  same 
point.  If  several  planes  intersect  m  a  common  point,  the 
angular  space  which  they  include  is  called  2k polyhedral  A. 
Aiig'ler  (Lo'pldus  America' nus),  a  fish  found  on  the  Amer. 
coasts,  and  called  tlie 
sea-de-vil  or  goose-fish. 
It  belongs  to  a  family  of 
a  c  a  n  t  h  o  p  t  e  r  y  g  i  o  u  s 
fishes  called  Lophiadfe. 
It  is  from  3  to  5  ft.  long, 
has  an  eiionnous  head 
and  a  very  large  mouth, 
furnished'  with  worm- 
like appendages.  By 
means  of  these,  and  the 
filaments  which  rise  from 
the  top  of  its  head,  it  is 
supjiosed  to  attract  the 
fishes  on  which  it  preys. 
The  Lophiada?  are  re- 
markable for  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  carpal  bones, 

Angler,  or  Fishing-Frog.  ^5^   Which   they   are   CUa- 

"^  6      5  ]r,jg^  ^Q  jgg^p  jjp  suddenly 

and  to  seize  fish  that  are  above  them. 

Ang'les  [Lat.  An'gli],  an  anc.  Low  Ger.  tribe  from  which 
Eng.  derives  its  name  (Angle-land,  England).  They  occupied 
a  narrow  dist.  hi  the  S.  of  Schleswig,  whence  some  of  them 
passed  over,  in  the  5th  cent.,  in  conjunction  with  other  Sax. 
tribes,  into  Brit.,  where  they  conquered  the  native  Britons 
and  established  the  A.-S.  heptarchy. 

Anglesey,  or  Auglesea,  ang'-gl-se  (anc.  Mo'na),  an 
island  in  the  Irish  Sea  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the 
Menal  suspension  bridge,  and  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge. 
It  is  about  20  m.  long  and  17  m.  wide.     Pop.  50,964. 

Anglesey  (Henry  William  Paget),  Marquis  of,  b. 
May  17,  1768.  entered  the  army,  was  distinguished  as  a  cav. 
officer,  and  became  maj. -gen.  in  1808;  in  1812  .succeeded  liis 
father  as  earl  of  Uxbridge ;  commanded  the  cav.  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloi>  (1S15).  where  he  lost  a  leg,  and  was  soon 
afterward  created  niari|uis  of  A.  In  1828-29  and  1831-.33  was 
lord-lieut.  of  Ire.,  and  was  field-marshal  in  1846.    D.  1854. 

An'gltean  Cliiircli,  a  name  of  the  Estabhshed  Ch.  of 
Eng.,  sometimes  called  the  Anglo-Cath.  Ch.  The  creed  of 
this  ch.  is  legally  defined  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  first 
adopted  in  1.562. 

An'glo-C'atli'olios,  a  party  of  High  Ch.  Anglicans, 
often  called  Puseyites,  from  one  of  their  leaders.  Dr. 
Pusey,  otherwise  known  as  Traetarians,  from  the  series 
of  90  tracts  issued  by  them  between  1833  and  1841.    They 
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emphasize  these  four  "  Catholic  principles":  Apostolic  suc- 
oessioii.  baptismal  regeneratiou,  the  real  preseuce  iu  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  autliority  i>f  tradition.    ' 

An'glo-Sajc'ou,  a  name  given  to  the  people  and  lang. 
resultiutr  from  the  consoli(.latii.in  of  the  different  Low  Ger. 
tribes  which  iu  the  5th  century  oven-an  !?.  Brit.  Tlie  name 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  blending  of  two  distinct  races, 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  ;  but  according  to  Latham  (Etlt- 
udoqi/  bf  the  Brit.  Istaiu/f),  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  on  the  ground  of 
tlie  difference  in  name.  "If,"  says  he.  "the  Saxons  of 
A.-S.  Eng.  were  other  than  Angles  under  a  different  name, 
they  were  X.  Frisians."  Accortling  to  the  Siuvn  Clironicle, 
which  is,  with  reference  to  these  events,  a  mere  paraphrase 
of  Bede"s  Ecd<:4n-<th-al  Hist,  of  Brit.— the  latter  work  being 
wnitten  about  150  yrs.  after  tfie  last  of  the  Saxon  invasiims, 
which  the  Of) ronich  records  as  if  it  were  contempciraneous 
with  them — there  were  seven  distinct  Teutonic  "  invasions  " 
of  Brit.,  beginning  a.  d.  449,  and  including  parties  of  Jutes, 
Frisians,  Saxons,  and  Angles.  That  Jutes,  iu  the  sense  of 
people  from  X.  Den.  or  people  of  Scandinavian  stock,  were 
the  lii-st  of  Gothic  invaders  to  land  in  S.  Brit,  is  higlily  im- 
probable ;  and  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  Kent, 
where  Heugist  and  Horsa,  witli  tlieir  party  of  Jutes,  are  said 
to  have  settled,  bears  no  traces  of  Dan.  influence.  By  "Jutes  " 
we  are  probably  to  understand,  generically,  Goths.  Indeed, 
in  Alfred's  A.-S.  translation  of  the  passage"  in  Bede  which  tlie 
Ghronicle  manifestly  ft)llows,  the  Lat.  Ji(tis  is  rendered  by 
Oeatum  (Goths),  a  term  which  is  elsewhere  applied  to  Alfred 
himself.  The  Ohronide  itself,  by  the  way,  explicitly  asserts 
(Bohu's  ed.,  p.  '?A\)  that  787  was  "the  first  year  when  ships  of 
Dan.  men  sought  the  land  of  the  Eng.  nation ;  one  31S.  of 
the  Chronicle  says  that  Heugi-;t  landed  witha  i>arty  of  ^4/(r/to, 
while  tradition  "calls  him  a  Frisian,  which  he  jirobably  was. 

The  Saxon  settlement  of  Brit,  was  probalily  participated 
in  by  all  the  Low  Ger.  tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  tlie 
Schlei,  although,  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  affinity,  the 
Fi'isians  would  seem  to  have  been  most  prominent.  As  soon 
as  the  Saxons  had  subjugated  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of  Brit, 
(who  resolutely  opposed  the  invaders,  and  many  of  whom 
were  diiven  before  them  into  the  fastnesses  of  \Vales,  and 
across  the  sea  into  Armorica,  though  most  of  them  were, 
doubtless,  amalgamated  with  the  invading  race),  they  began 
to  contend  with  each  other.  The  various  Kingdoms  foi'ming 
the  famous  "  Heptarchy  "  (or,  to  speak  more  con-ectlj',  the 
"  Octarchy  " )  were  at  length,  iu  837,  reduced  by  Egbert,  king 
of  Wessex,  into  a  single  monarchy,  which  attained  its  high- 
est point  of  power  and  glory  under  Egbert's  grandson,  Alfred 
the  Great  (871-901).  The  Saxon  power  was  completely  over- 
thrown by  ^^'illiam  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
in  1066.  (See  Freeman's  Old  Eruj.  Hist.)         J.  H.  Gilmore. 

Anglo-Saxon  lianguage  and  Liiferatiire.  The 
Sax.  conquerors  of  Eng.  spoke  several  dialects,  all  of  tliem 
Low  Ger.  About  597  a.  d.  missionaries  were  sent  fnjm  Rome 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Lat.  alphabetic  writ- 
ing was  introduced,  and  a  homogeneous  literaiy  lang.  Avas 
gradually  developed,  which  was  at  its  best  duriiig  the  reign 
of  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901).  This  lang.  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  family,  and  was  the  best  cultivated  of  the  Ger. 
dialects  of  the  time,  having  an  original  lit.  well  worthy  of 
study.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  rises  from  the  fact  that 
it  forms  the  basis  of  the  Eng.  lang.  From  it  come  our  gram- 
matical forms  and  the  names  of  objects  and  affections  which 
lie  nearest  to  our  hearts  ;  also  the  fonns  in  which  our  poetry 
and  eloquence,  our  humor,  pathos,  and  wit  find  expression. 

The  A.-S.  alphabet  consists  of  24  letters,  most  of  them 
closely  resembling  the  foi-ms  of  the  present  Eng.  alphabet,  a 
few  of  them  entirely  different. 

The  consonants  were  sounded  in  general  as  in  Eng. ;  c  al- 
ways having  its  k  sound,  and  r/  as  m  (jire,  never  as  in  cjern. 
The  vowels  were  sounded  in  general  as  they  are  in  Ger. 

In  inflection  the  noun  has  tliree  genders  ;  three  numbers, 
although  the  dual  is  rare  except  in  pronouns  ;  and  five  cases, 
as  in  Lat.,  but  the  "  instrumental "  case  is  not  common. 
There  are  four  declensions,  distinguished  by  the  endings  of 
the  gen.  sing,  in  es,  e,  a,  and  an  ;  from  the  first  of  these  comes 
our  plu.  and  poss.  sing,  termination  -es  or  -^■.  The  pronouns 
are  inflected  essentially  as  in  Eng.,  but  with  some  variations 
approximating  closely  to  the  Ger. 

The  adjective,  as  in  Gr.  and  Lat.,  is  declined ;  and,  as  in 
Ger.,  has  two  sets  of  endings  for  each  number.  Comparison 
is  made  by  adding ^to  the  positive  -ti\  -er,  -or  for  the  com- 
parative ;  ist,  est,  osf,  for  the  superlative.  The  comparison 
by  more  and  most  does  not  occur.  The  cardinal  numerals 
are  as  in  Eng.,  and  the  ordinals  nearly  so. 

In  the  verb  the  past  tense  is  formed  from  the  present  by 
changing  the  root  vowel,  or  by  adding  -de,  very  much  as  in 
Eng.  The  present  in  general  serves  also  for  the  future  ;  but 
the  future  is  emphaticalljr  expressed  by  shall  or  will,  and  in 
other  ways.  For  the  passive  voice,  all  moods  and  tenses  are 
formed,  as  in  Eng.,  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries. 

S'jntax.— There  is  nothing  in  which  A.-S.  differs  more  from 
Eng.  than  in  its  sjmtax,  which  is  that  of  a  highly  inflected 
lang.  like  Lat.  or  Gr.  The  most  gen.  laws  are  common  to 
all  speech ;  a  much  larger  number  are  common  to  all  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Tiie  frequency  with  which  different 
combinations  are  used  by  each  makes  the  great  difference 
between  them.  Apparent  anomalies  of  Eng.  svntax  may 
often  be  easily  understood  by  study  of  the  A.-S.  from  which 
they  sprang. 

The  prose  lit.  of  the  A.-S.  lang.  comprises  translations  of 
the  Gospels,  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  and  manv  homilies  :  sev- 
eral historical  works,  notable  among  which  is  Bede's  Frrlesi- 
o^'icM  Hist.,  translated  from  the  Lat.  by  King  Alfred,  and 
tne^.-.!).  Chronicle.  There  are  also  some  valuable  codes  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  A.-S.  lang.  was  rich  in  popular  poetr^'.  It  was  held  to 
be  disgraceful  not  to  be  able  to  chant  the  stirring  national 
songs  and  ballads.  Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  this  poetry 
has  perished.    The  eariy  Chrs.  looked  with  disfavor  upon  all 


which  savored  of  old  pagan  thought,  and  the  Xormans  de- 
spised everythuig  A.-S.  Still  there  are  many  interesting  re- 
mains of  A.-S.  Aerse.  In  Beowulf  the  old  ballads  are  coflect- 
ed  and  fused  into  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  compared 
with  tiie  Iliad.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Bible  were 
freely  rendered  into  l)allads.  es]iecially  Ijy  Csdmon,  who 
has  been  styled  the  "  A.-S.  Milton."  There  also  remain  versi- 
fied lives  of  saints,  translations  of  the  Ileb.  Ps.,  a  few  Chr. 
hymns,  and  a  number  of  allegories  and  riddles.  Quite  note- 
worthy are  King  Alfred's  metrical  translations  of  portions  of 
Boethius. 

In  metrical  stnicture  A.-S.  poetry  differs  widely  from  Eng., 
and  is  akin  to  the  Icelandic  and  early  Ger.  It  is  marked  off 
into  fdliterative  verses,  the  same  or  a  similar  uiitial  sound  re- 
currmg  on  the  first  accented  syllables  of  words.  In  a  per- 
fect verse  of  the  common  narrative  kind  there  are  3  allitera- 
tive syllables — 3  in  the  first  section,  and  1  in  the  second, 
thougli  freciuently  the  first  section  has  but  1  in  many  verses. 
The  rliyi  hin  is  highly  artificial.  Each  section  has  4  "  beats  " 
or  metrical  accents  ;  every  root  syllable  has  its  beat ;  so  has 
the  final  syllable  of  each  section :  and,  moreover,  almost 
any  syllable  may  have  a  beat,  if  the  poet  so  chooses.  For 
study  of  the  lang.  the  Eng.  books  are  jNIarch's  Comparative 
Cram,  of  the  Anr/lo-Saxon,  and  Hadley's  Brief  Hist,  of  the 
Eng.  Lanfj.  in  Wet>ster''s  Vict.  [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.''s  Univ. 
Cij'c.,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  LL.D.] 

Ang'o'la  (foi-merly  Don'go  or  Anibonde),  a  country 
of  S.  ^V.  Afr.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Congo.  It  is  subject  to  the  Port.,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  natives  are  nominally  Chrs.  Area,  25,500  sq.  m.  Pop. 
estimated  at  600,000. 

Angola,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Steuben  co.,  Ind.,  43  m.  N.  of  Ft. 
Wapie.     Pop.  1870,  1073 ;  1880,  1280. 

Ango'ra  (the  anc.  Ancy'ra  ;  in  Tur.,  Engoor'),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Tur.,  about  217  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Constantinople.  In 
1402  Bajazet  was  here  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamer- 
lane.   Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Angostu'ra  Bark,  or  Angustura  Bark,  the  aro- 
matic oitter  B.  of  certain  trees  of  the  natural  order  Rubia- 
ce;e,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  S.  Amer.  It  is  tonic  and 
stimulant,  and  has  been  used  in  the  cure  of  fever,  dysenteiy, 
diarrhoea,  etc. 

Angoulenie,  d',  don-goo-lem'  (Louis  Antoine  de 
Bourbon),  Duke,  b.  Aug.  6,  1775,  eldest  son  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.  of  Fi'.  He  emigi-ated  with 
his  father  in  1789,  and  lived  in  exile  until  the  overthrow  of 
Nap.  in  1814.  In  1799  he  married  his  cousin,  INIarie  Therese 
(b.  1778,  d.  1851),  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  beenim- 
lirisoned  in  the  Temple  with  her  father  and  mother  from 
1793  to  1795.  In  183.3  the  duke  was  in  nominal  command  of 
tiie  Fr.  army  wliich  reinstated  Ferdinand  of  Sp.  The  Fi-. 
revolution  of  1830  drove  him  again  into  exile.  D.  June  3,  1k44. 

Angiill'lula  (i.  e.  "little  eel,"  from  the  Lat.  anguil'la, 
an  "  eel '"),  a  genus  of  minute  animals  allied  to  the  nematoid 
womis.  Best  known  are  those  called  "vinegar  eels,"  found 
abundantly  in  cider  vinegar.  They  are  remarkable  for  tenac- 
ity of  life.  A.fluriatilis,  after  being  dried  until  it  becomes 
bi-ittle,  will  recover  its  activity  when  placed  in  water.  A. 
tritici,  found  on  blighted  wheat,  has  been  known  to  revive 
after  being  kept  dry  for  5  yrs. 

Angus,  Earl  of.    See  Douglas. 

An'gus  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  Jan.  16,  181G,  grad.  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  became  pres.  of  Regent's  Park  Coll.  (Bap.),  Lond. ; 
hasVritten  Hand-Book  of  the  Eng.  Tongue,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  for  revising  the  translation  of  N.  T. 

An'Iialt,  a  duchy  and  one  of  the  states  of  the  Ger.  em- 
pire, almost  surrounded  by  Sax.,  and  traversed  by  the  Saale, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Selke.  "The  E.  part  is  level,  the  W.  part 
mountainous  and  wooded  ;  soil  fertile,  with  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  ii-on.  and  lead.    Area,  809  sq.  m.    Pop.  1880,  3.33.747. 

An'lialt-Bern'biirg  (Christian),  Prince  of,  a  Ger. 
gen.,  b.  in  1.568  :  was  the  chief  promoter  of  a  league  of  Prot. 
princes  formed  against  the  emp.  in  1608.  He  commanded 
the  ai-my  of  Frederick  elector  Palatine,  which  was  defeated 
at  Prague  in  1620.    D.  1630. 

An'lialt-Des'sau  (Leopold"),  Prince  of,  a  Ger.  gen.,  b. 
in  1676  ;  commanded  the  Prus.  troops  imder  Prince  Eugene 
in  It.  and  Flanders  in  1706-13,  and  was  second  in  command  of 
the  Prus.  army  which  opposed  Charles  XII.  of  Swe.  in  1715. 
D.  1747. 

Anliy'drlte  [from  the  Lat.  adhi/drus,  and  the  Gr.  Ai^os, 
a  "stone  "J,  a  mineral  composed  of  anhydi-ous  sulphate  of 
lime.  It  is  harder  and  heavier  than  common  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum),  into  which  it  is  slowly  converted  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  water.  It  occurs  in  several  varieties— viz.  gran- 
ular, fibrous,  radiated,  and  translucent,  spany  A.  or  cube- 
spar,  and  compact  A. 

Anliy'droiis  [from  the  Gr.  av.  priv.,  and  vSwp,  "  water"], 
"without  water."  a  chemical  term  applied  to  a  compound 
which  contains  no  water,  as  pure  and  absolute  alcohol, 
which  is  called  ,4.  alcohol:  quicklime  as  it  comes  from  the 
kiln  is  .4.  lime,  but  when  it  comes  hito  contact  with  water, 
the  lime  and  water  combine  and  fomi  hi/d rated  lime. 

Aniline,  an'i-liu  (from  anil,  "indigo"],  Plienyl'a- 
minc,  or  Ani'ido-benzol',  discovered  in  1836  by  Unver- 
dorben  as  a  iiroduct  of  the  distillation  of  indigo,  and  called 
by  him  crysddHm.  on  account  of  the  ready  crystallization  of 
it"s  salts.  It  attracted  much  attention  from  chemists,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  manv  researches,  which  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  enlarge  the  facts  and  theories  of  modem 
chem.  It  did  not  acquire  auv  commercial  iiu)iortance  till 
18.56,  when  Perkin  lucininnl  from  it  the  beautiful  purple  dye 
maure.  The  brilliancv  and  intensity  of  this  color  attracted 
the  attention  of  t'heniists  and  dvers,  and  in  a  short  time  an 
entirelvnew  series  of  colors  was  discovered,  by  which  the 
art  of  dveinir  has  been  almost  revolutionized. 

A.  is  f<nind  anionir  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bitu- 
minous coal  (in  "  coal-tar  "),  of  peat,  bones,  etc.  It  is  pre- 
pared, however,  from  benzol  derived  from  the  more  volatUe 
portions  of  coal-tar.    The  benzol  is  converted  by  the  action 
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of  nitric  acid  into  nitrobenzol,  and  this  compound  is  changed 
by  tlie  action  of  ferrous  acetate,  produced  by  iron  tilings 
and  acetic  acid,  into  A.  ,       .  ^  .   ■     ■ 

\  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  having  a  famt  vinous 
odor  and  aromatic  buruiiii,'  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1  002  •  boiling-point,  ISi"  0.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  dis- 
solves very  slightly  in  water,  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  alco- 
hol, wood-naphtha,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  oils,  fixed 
and  volatile.  The  aqueous  solution  is  famtly  alkaline,  and 
precipitates  many  metallic  bases  from  solutions  of  tlieir 
salts.  With  lilcaching-powder  it  produces  a  violet-blue 
color  -with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  bichiomate,  a  bluish- 
blacii  precipitate,  and  when  treated  with  arsenic  acid,  etc., 
in  company  with  toluidine  forms  rosanUine.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  A.  acquires  a  yeUow  or  red  color,  which  is  always 
noticed  in  commercial  "  A.  oil."  It  forms  a  numerous  class 
of  salts,  most  of  which  crystallize  readily. 

\  is  now  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
preparation  of  tlie  different  colors.  O.  F.  Cu.xndler. 

Aniline  Colors.  In  1835  Range  noticed  the  %aolet-blue 
color  produced  by  chloride  of  lime  with  A.,  and  Fritzsche 
subsequently  sliowed  that  chromic  acid  formed  with  A.  a 
blackish-blue  precipitate.  In  1*53  Beissenhirtz  obtained  a 
blue  by  acting  upon  A.  with  potassic  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  remained  for  W.  II.  Perkin  t<j  develop  this 
reaction,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  A.  industry 
which  is  now  so  extensive.  In  1856  he  isolated  the  color 
formed  in  tlie  last-mentioned  reaction,  called  it  mauve,  and 
showed  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  dye.  Many  chemists  at 
once  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  colors  of  almost  every  tint  and  shade  were  dis- 
covered, which  have  taken  the  place  in  dyeing,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  calico-printing,  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble colors  in  pre\ious  use.  The  chemical  composition  of 
many  of  these  colors  has  been  established,  and  many  chem- 
ical facts  of  great  importance  have  been  developed  by  their 
study.  (See  Aniline  Colors,  in  J.'s  UNrr.  Cyc,  for  the  dif- 
ferent colors.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Animal'cule  [Lat.  antmal'cubtm,  the  diminutive  of  ani- 
mal], literallv.  a  "  mimite  animal."  In  popular  lang.  applied 
to  the  micr(  )scopic  animals  which  zoologists  call  Infusoria, 
Protozoa,  etc. 

Animal  ITIagnetism.     See  Mesmerism. 

Aiiiiualiii,  Liegal  Liability  for.    See  Fer.e  Natu- 

R.E. 

Animals,  Ow  nerslilp  of.    See  Fer.e  Natur.*:. 

An'ime,  a  resin  which  exudes  from  llymence'a  Cour'haril. 
a  tree  or  the  natural  order  Leguminosa;,  and  a  native  of 
Brazil.     It  has  been  used  as  a  med.  and  as  incense. 

A'nio  (the  mod.  Tevero'ne),  a  river  of  It.,  falling  into  the 
Tiber  -1  m.  N.  of  Rome.  Anc.  Rome  was  in  part  supplied 
with  water  from  the  A.  by  2  aqueducts,  43  and  62  m.  long. 
Its  lenati)  is  about  55  m. 

An'ise,  Oil  of,  an  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling  A. 
seeds  or  star  A.  with  water.  Oil  of  fennel,  ivova.  Anethmn 
fceidculmn  and  Artemma  Draciinctilns,  is  of  a  similar  chemi- 
cal composition.  Oil  of  A.  and  of  fennel  contain  a  hydro- 
carbon oil,  said  to  be  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  an 
oxidized  oil,  called  anethol  or  A.  camphor,  which  solidifies 
at  temperatures  below  10°  C. 

An'ise  Seed,  the  fruit  of  the  Pimpinel'la  Ani'sum,  an 
amiual  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferse,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt.  It  is  cultivated  in  Syria,  Malta,  Sp.,  and  Ger., 
and  is  used  in  med.  as  a  stimulant  and  a  carminative.  It  is 
also  u.sed  to  flavor  liqueurs  and  as  a  condiment.  A.  seed 
contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is  employed  for  similar  pur- 
poses. A  large  part  of  the  A.  oil  of  commerce  is  from  star 
A.,  the  fruit  of  lUicium  anisatum.  a  small  tree  of  the  order 
Magnoliacese.  The  whole  plant  is  carminative,  and  is  used 
by  the  Chi.  as  a  spice.  Its  properties  are  those  of  the  Piinpi- 
ndla.    It  is  imijorted  from  Anam  and  Chi. 

Anise  Tree  [so  named  from  the  smell,  which  resem- 
bles tliat  of  A.],  a  name  applied  to  two  small  trees  or  large 
shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliacse.  growing  in  the  Gulf  States 
— the  Illicium  FloHdafiinn,  and  the  lUii'ium  jKirvifloruiit. 
Both  are  evergreen,  the  former  ^ith  dark  purple  and  the 
latter  with  small  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  ^layand  June. 
The  star  A.  oil  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Illicium 
animtum  of  E.  Asia ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  oU. 
might  be  olttained  from  the  Illicium  Flondanum.  The  lUi- 
cium  varvijlorum  has  a  taste  and  smell  resemliling  those  of 
sassafras.  The  Illieium  religiosum  of  Chi.  jields  a  fragrant 
incense  for  temple-worship. 

Anjou,  an'.ioo,  a  former  prov.  and  duchy  of  Fr.,  now 
forming  the  dept.  of  Maine-et-Loire  and  parts  of  several 
others  ;  w^as  erected  into  a  duchy  about  1360 ;  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  Fr.  crown  in  1480,  after  which  the  title  of  duke 
of  A.  was  bestowed  upon  the  younger  sons  of  several  Fr. 
kings.    Pop.  abf)ut  5.50,000. 

Ank'arstroin  (Joh.'iN  Jakob'),  a  Swe.  regicide,  b.  in  1761. 
rie  entered  intu  u  conspiracy  against  Gustavus  III.  of  Swe., 
wliom  he  assas>inati-(l  at  a  masked  ball  Mar.  16,  1792;  was 
publicly  sf-ourged  and  beheaded  Apr.  29,  1792. 

An'ker,  an  old  liquid  measure,  varying  in  capacity  in 
different  countries,  now  used  only  in  Den.  and  Nor.  The 
present  Copenhagen  A.  is  about  95:^  U.  S.  gals. 

An'ua,  on  K.  R.,  I'nion  CO.,  111.,  37  m.  N.  of  Cairo.  Pop. 
1870,  1269 ;  1880,  1494. 

Anna,  Saint,  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Vii-gin  Mary,  l)Ut  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  in  some  countries  celebrates  a  festival  in  her  honor  on 
the  26th  of  July. 

An'na  Carlov'na,  b.  in  1718.  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  neice  of  A.  Ivanovna.  empress  of  Rus. 
She  was  married  in  1739  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfeii- 
biittel,  and  had  a  son,  Ivan,  whom  A.  Ivano^nia  designated 
as  her  successor.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  empress,  in 
Oct.  1740,  A.  Carlovna  assumed  the  office  of  regent."  She  was 
deprived  of  power  by.  a  conspiracy  which  raised  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  in  Dec.  1741.    D.  Mar.  18,  1746. 


An'na  Comne'na,  a  learned  Byzantine  princess  and 
writer,  b.  Dec.  1,  1083,  was  a  daughter  of  Ale.xis  I.,  emp.  of 
Constantinople.  .She  wrote  in  Gr.  a  life  of  her  father,  enti- 
tled the  AlfXiad.     D.  1148. 

An'na  Ivanov'na,  empress  of  Rus.,  daughter  of  Ivan, 
a  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  b.  Jan.  25,  1693.  In  1710  she 
married  the  duke  of  Courland,  wlio  died  in  1711.  In  1730  she 
succeeded  Peter  II.,  and  permitted  her  favorite,  Biren,  to 
have  supreme  control,  which  he  exercised  with  great  cruel- 
ty.   D.  Oct.  28,  1740. 

Annap'olis,  citj-,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md., 
and  of  the  State  ;  iioit  of  entry  on  the  Severn  River,  2  m.  from 
its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  20  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Baltimore 
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and  22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Wash.  Lat.  38°  58'  50"  N.,  Ion.  76°  29' 
W.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  Coll. 
and  of  tlie  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.    Pop.  1870,  5744  ;  1880.  6642. 

Ann  Ar'bor,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Huron  River,  38  m.  W.  of 
Detroit.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  :Mich.  State  Univ..  and  has  a 
valuable  mineral  spring.    Pop.  1880,  8001  ;  1884,  7922. 

Annatto.    See  Annotto. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  4tii  queen  of  Heni-y  \T1I.  of  Eng..  b. 
Sept.  22.  1515;  was  manied  to  Henry  VIII.  Jan.  1.540,  and 
divorced  the  same  year.    D.  at  Chelsea  July  16,  1557. 

Anne,  queen  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  b.  at  Twickenham,  near  Bond.,  Feb.  6,  1664. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  James  11.  and  Anne  Hj'de, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  clarendon.  She  was  brought  up  a  Prot., 
and  refused  to  comply  witli  her  father's  urgency  that  she 
should  become  a  Cath.  In  1683  she  was  married  to  Prince 
(ieorge  of  Den.,  to  whom  she  bore  17  children,  all  of  whom  d. 
in  infancy  or  childhood.  She  succeeded  (Mar.  8, 1702)  William 
III.  Her"  reign  was  marked  by  political  intrigues  at  home, 
wars  abroad,  and  by  great  literary  acti\ity.  Toward  the 
close  of  her  reisn  she  tried  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  exiled 
lirother,  known  as  "the  Pretender,"  being  seconded  by  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  kingdom.  These  intrigues  were 
frustrated  liy  lier  sudden  death  from  apoplexy ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  parliamentary  act  of  settlement,  she  was 
succeeded  liy  her  distant  cousin.  George  of  Hanover,  who 
reigned  as  George  I,    D.  Aug.  1,  1714. 

Anntston,  Ala.    See  Appendix. 

Annot'to,  or  Annat'to,  a  red  coloring-matter,  is  the 
pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bix'a  orella'na,  an  exogenous  shrub 
which  grows  in  S.  Amer.  and  the  W.  I.,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  Flacourtiacea?.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  in  jJotash  and  soda,  either  caustic  or  carbonated. 
It  contains  a  yellow  principle  called  bixin.  It  is  used  as  a 
dve,  but  its  colors  are  fugitive.  The  pulp  is  used  to  color 
cheese,  is  an  ingredient  in  some  varnishes,  and  is  employed 
in  med.  to  color  ointments  and  plasters. 

Annu'ity  [Lat.  annu'ifas,  from  a?i'»us,  a  "year"],  in 
law,  is  a  sum  of  monev,  pavable  every  yr.,  and  charged  on 
the  person  or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  who  is  bound 
to  pay  it :  thus  differing  from  a  rent-charge,  which  is  charged 
on  real  estate.  A.  are  often  paid  by  a  person  who  borrows 
money  (who  is  called  the  grantor)  to  the  person  who  lends 
the  money  (who  is  the  grantee).  An  A.  is  for  a  term  of  yrs., 
for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity  ;  and  the  last,  although 
charged  on  personal  property,  may  descend  as  real  estate, 

Annuncia'tion,  Feast  of,  a  festival  of  the  Ch.  in 
commemoration  of  the  announcement  of  the  conception  of 
the  Sa\iour  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Mar.,  which  is  called  Lady  Day. 

Ano'a,  a  species  of  ruminating  animal  of  the  genus  Bu'- 
balux.  and  allied  to  the  buffalo,  living  in  Celebes, 

An'ode,  [from  the  Gr,  ivoSos,  a  "way  up"],  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  positive  pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the 
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<»alvanic  ourront  enters  the  body  uiuieiiroiiiK  decompo!<ition. 
The  iieirative  pole,  or  the  surface  by  whiili  the  current  jjoes 
out,  is  called  ciitho<lt.  The  elements  of  electroljtes  are 
ciilled  (■'>'(•-•,  and  those  which  go  to  the  A.,  anioits. 

4uo'k.a,  citv,  on  K.  K..  cap.  Anoka  co..  Mmn.,  on  left 
bank,  of  the  Miss.,  at  the  mouth  of  Kum  River,  27  m.  N.  N.  W  . 
of  St.  Paul.     Pop.  15**0,  ■->rtX). 

Auo'lis  [fn.)m  a  native  name,  ano'li],  a  group  of  iguanoid 
saurian  reptiles,  natives  of  the  warm  pai-ts  of  Amer.,  most 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  inflating  the  skin 
of  the  throat.  Thev  move  with  aveaX  ability,  and  exhibit 
<rreat  brilliaucv  of  "color,  which  is  susceptible  (jf  change, 
and  has  conseiiuentlv  caused  them  to  be  popularly  called 
chameleons,  from  which,  however,  they  are  very  distinct. 
About  (kt  species  are  known.  ,  ,       ,  , 

Anoinalls'tlc  Year,  the  time  requu-ed  for  the  earth  to 
i-evolve  around  the  sun  from  perihelion  back  to  perihelion 

again-  ,  ,        .     ,,       ,..T     T 

Anom'alj-[Gr.  ii-.priv.,  and  o^ioAos,  •  level  j.   Inastrou., 

the  annular  distance  of  a  planet  from  Its  perihelion.  The 
A.  as  above  defined  is  the  true  A.  If  we  suppose  a  fictitious 
planet  to  set  out  from  iierihelion  with  the  true  planet,  and 
to  revolve  uniformlv  about  the  sun  at  such  a  rate  as  to  re- 
turn to  perihelion  at"the  .same  time  as  the  ti-ue  planet,  the  A. 
of  the  fictitious  planet  is  called  the  mean  A.  The  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  mean  A.  at  any  moment  is  the 
correspondiuff  equatioit  of  the  centre.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Auotto.     Sec  AxNoTTo. 

Auquetil  -  Duperron,  onk-tel'  du-pa-ron'  (Abraham 
HvACixTHKi.  a  Fr.  Orientalist,  b.  in  Paris  Dec.  7,  1731.  Hav- 
ing studied  Ar.  and  Per.,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  an 
expedition  sent  to  India  in  17.S4.  He  traversed  a  gi-eat  part 
of  Hindostan.  collected  MSS.  and  sacred  books,  and  re- 
turned to  Fr.  in  1762.  becoming  in  the  folloiiving  >t.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions.  In  1771  he  pub.  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Zend-Avesta.    D.  Jan.  17.  ISO.^). 

Anscba'rlus,  or  Ans'gar,  Saixt,  called  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  Xorth."  b.  in  Picardy  Sept.  8,  801.  He  propagated 
Christianity  in  Den.  and  Swe.,  and  in  832  became  the  fii-st 
abp.  of  Hamburg.    D.  Feb.  .3,  S^i.'i. 

An'selm,  Saixt  [Lat.  Sanc'tm  Ansel'mus],  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, b.  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  10:^.  In  1060  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Lanfranc.  and  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of 
Bee  in  Xonnandv.  <  if  which  he  was  chosen  prior  in  1063,  and 
abbot  in  1078.  He  was  appointed  abp.  of  Canterbury  in 
1093.  He  wifs  noted  as  a  philos.,  and  is  considered  as  the 
reviver  of  metaphysics.  He  wrote  Cur  Den.^  Homo.  D.  1109. 
An'son  (Georgei.  Lord.  b.  in  Staffordshire  Apr.  33.  1697; 
in  1740  was  appointed  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the 
S.  Sea.  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  made  some  important 
discoveries.  He  defeated  a  Fi-.  fleet  in  May  1747,  and  was 
rewarded  •with  the  title  of  Baron  A.  of  Soberton.  He  was 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1751  to  1757,  and  admu-al  of 
the  fleet  in  1761.    D.  June  6,  1762. 

Anso'nia,  R.  R.  centre,  Xew  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  situated 
on  the  Naugatuck  River,  10  m.  W.  X.  W.  of  New  Haven. 
Pop.  1870.  2749  :  1880.  3,S55. 

Ant  [Lat.  fornu'cal,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
remarkable  for  their  Industry,  ingenuity,  and  muscular 
strength.  It  comprises  numerous  species,  which  are  -ft-idely 
distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  They  live 
in  societies  composed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  the 
last  of  which  are  workers  and  are  destitute  of  wings.  The 
males  and  females  have  wings,  and  are  larger  than  the 
neuters,  but  less  numerous. 

The  habits  of  the  diflferent  species  of  A.  vary  greatly,  and 
in  some  cases  are  of  extreme  Interest.  The  foundation  of  a 
new  colony  is  accomplished  by  the  escape  from  the  parent 
community  of  an  impregnated  winged  female,  who.  whenever 
she  has  reached  a  convenient  location,  strips  off  her  wings, 
and  thus  disqualifies  herself  for  further  wandering.  She 
then  deposits  and  carefully  guards  her  eggs,  from  which 
the  new  family  are  in  due  time  produced. 

Some  species  of  A.  are  constitutional  and  habitual  robbers, 
living  upon  the  proceeds  of  others"  industry,  and  organizing 
predatory  excursions  for  the  acquisition  of  booty  with  as 
much  system  and  apparent  inteUigence  as  this  is  ever  done 
by  man.  Other  species  are  accomplished  engineers,  building 
archw^ays  and  tunnelling  under  streams  of  considerable  size, 
constructing  with  marvellous  celerity  works  which  rival  in 
their  relative  magnitude  the  proudest  achievements  of  human 
engineers.  The  leaf-cutting  A.  of  the  tropics  strip  trees  of 
their  foUage  and  fill  subterranean  chambers  with  clippings. 
as  Belt  says,  not  to  be  used  for  food,  but  to  become  hot-beds 
for  the  growth  of  fungi,  which  they  eat ;  and  among  the  most 
interesting  of  all  are  the  honey  A.  of  Mex.  and  the  S.  W. 
U.  S..  among  which  a  portion  of  each  colony  serve  as  food 
for  the  rest.  'When  their  galleries  are  opened,  many  couches 
uf  silken  threads  are  seen,  which  contain  A.  that,  fed  by 
their  fellows,  secrete  honey  m  the  abdomen  until  they  be- 
ime  incapable  of  locomotion,  and  ultimatelv  resemble 
-mall  pellucid  grapes.  Later  in  the  season,  when  food  is 
.-carce.  these  are  sacrificed  one  after  another  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  colony.  Still  other  species  of  A.  keep  slaves, 
and  seem  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  their  services  for 
the  supply  of  everj-  want.  Others  have  herds  of  aphides 
which  to  them  serve  the  purpose  of  milch  cows,  and  others 
still  are  said  to  plant  seeds  and  harvest  crops  of  gi-asses 
which  serve  them  for  food.  This  is  perhaps  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  clearing  of  the 
spaces  around  their  nests  the  grasses  which  supply  seeds 
eaten  by  them  are  permitted  to  remain,  and  are  protected 
until  the  seed  is  gathered. 

The  social  economy  of  the  communities  of  A.  is  in  manv 
respects  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  The  benefits  of 
a  diNision  of  labor  are  fully  appreciated  and  svstematicallv 
practiced  by  them  ;  and  while  they  are  apparently  free  from 
all  sentiment,  or  even  sympathy,  doing  their  duty  "with  inflex- 
ible and  pitiless  exactness,  their  industiy,  which  is  said  to 
be  sleepless ;  their  skill,  their  temperance,  their  frugality. 


their  absolute  forgetfuhiess  of  self  in  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon interests,  their  fidelity  to  friends  and  their  perfect 
fearlessness  in  the  face  t)f  foes,  and  many  other  of  tlieir 
characteristics,  might  be  profitably  imitated  by  human  com- 
munities. 

The  limitations  and  characteristics  of  the  intelligence  of  A. 
are  now  being  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  from  the  facts  he  has  already  brought 
to  light  we  may  infer  that  the  final  results  will  be  of  great 
and  general  interest.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Auta^us,  an-te'us,  [Gr.  'Avraios],  a  fabulous  giant,  son  of 
Xeiitune  aiul  Ten-a.  He  was  Invincible  as  long  as  he  was  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  but  was  conquered  by  Hercules,  wiio 
raised  him  into  the  air  and  strangled  him  to  death. 

Autauaua'riTO'',  or  Tananarivo',  the  cap.  and  chief 
citv  of  Madagascar,  situated  ui  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.   Pop.  alxjut  80.000. 

Au'tar,  Au'tara,  or  An'tarali-Ibn-Sheddad', 
an  Ar.  prince  and  poet,  who  lived  about  550  a.  d.  He  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  7  poems  which  are  called  Mo'allakaf, 
and  were  suspended  ui  the  Kaaba  or  temple  at  Mecca.  His 
martial  exploits  were  a  favorite  theme  of  Ar.  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. 

Antarc'tio  [from  the  Gr.  avri.  "  against,"  "  opposite," 
and  apxriKos.  ■•pertaining  to  the  north"],  opposite  to  Arc- 
tic. The  Antarctic  circle  is  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23°  271^^'  from  S.  pole. 

Antarctic  <'urrent,  a  drift-current  commencing  on 
the  shores  of  Victoria  Land,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  frost. 
It  carries  vast  quantities  of  ice  and  cold  water  toward  the 
N.  E.  and  E..  and  becomes  converted  into  a  coast-cuiTent, 
washing  and  cf)oling  the  W.  shores  of  S.  Amer. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  or  Southern  Ocean,  that  body 
of  water  around  the  S.  pole  included  within  the  A.  cii-cle ; 
also  a  general  term  designating  the  vast  sea  S.  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans. 

Antarctic  Kesearclies.  The  first  navigator  who  ex- 
plored these  regions  was  Capt.  Cook,  who  in  1774  reached 
lat.  71°  10'  S.  In  1823  Capt.  Weddell  penetrated  to  lat.  74° 
15'  S..  where  he  foimd  an  open  sea.  In  1840  Capt.  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  X.,  discovered  part  of  a  large  continent  in  lat.  61°  .30' 
S.,  Ion.  161°  E.  :  he  traced  the  coa-st  W.  to  Ion.  101°  E.,  but 
was  imable  to  land  on  account  of  the  ice.  In  1841  Capt. 
Ross  of  G.  Brit,  reached  78°  S.    See  Polar  Research. 

Anta'res  [from  the  Gr.  avri.  and  '.A-piis,  "Mars,"  because 
this  star  was  thought  to  resemble  Mars],  a  ruddy  double 
star,  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  constellation  Scorpio. 

Ant-Catelier  and  Ant-Thrush,  names  given  to 
birds  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  that  feed  upon 
ants,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  thi-ushes.  They  have  very 
powerful  voices,  a  straight,  sub-cylindrical  bill,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  slender  legs,  and  short  tafl.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
the  genera  T^tta  and  Grallaria.  The  giant  A.  of  Sumatra 
(Pitta  ffioax)  is  of  a  fine  green  color. 

Ant-Eater,  a  S.  Amer.  family  of  mammals,  animals  of 
the  order  Edentata.  A.  have  no  teeth,  and  feed  on  ants  and 
other  insects,  which  they  catch  by  thrusting  among  them 
the  long  tongue  covered  with  a  viscid  saliva.  The  head  is 
much  elongated,  and  the  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  is  covered  with  long  hair.  The  toes  are  united  as  far 
as  the  base  of  the  claws,  w hich  are  very  large  and  stiong, 
adapted  for  the  puipose  of  tearing  open  ant-hills.  The  great 
A.  {Myrmecophaga  jvbata).  sometimes  called  the  A. -bear,  is 
about  414  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  214  ft. 
It  has  4  foes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  5  on  the  hind  feet.  It  is  a 
sluggish  animal,  wiiose  movements  are  not  much  morei-apid 
than  those  of  a  sloth.  The  httle  A.  (  Cydotho'rvs  didac'tylus) 
is  not  more  than  20  or  21  inches  in  entire  length.  It  is  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  skeleton.  On  a  side 
view  the  ca%itj-  of  the  chest  is  completely  hidden  by  the  ribs, 
which  are  greatly  flattened  and  overlap  each  other,  so  that 
on  a  hasty  glance  the  ribs  appear  to  be  formed  of  one  solid 
piece  of  bone.  It  has  2  daws  on  the  fore  feet  and  4  on  the 
hind  feet ;  these  claws  are  compressed,  cui-ved,  and  very 
shaip.  The  name  A.  is  sometimes  given  to  the  aardvarfc 
(Oryctei'opi/-':  C(tpen,^.<:)  of  s.  Afr..  to  the  pangolins,  the  Echid- 
na, and  other  mammals  which  subsist  on  ants  and  other 
insects.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  JIanis  laticau- 
datn.  or  pangolin  of  Hindostan. 

An'telope  [Lat.  antil'ope  •AnAantel'aphiis  ;  Fr.  antilope], 
a  name  given  to  numerous  species  of  the  family  of  Bovidae, 
agreeing  in  a  more  or  less  slender  form,  uplifted  head,  and 
neck  of  moderate  length,  and  slender  legs,  whose  metacar- 
pals and  metatarsals  are  much  longer  than  the  phalanges  and 
hoofs.  Thev  are  mostly  gregarious,  inoffensive,  and  timid 
animals,  and  van,'  greatly  in  size  as  well  as  foi-m.  The 
greater  numbers  of  them  "are  found  in  S.  and  Central  Afr., 
yet  Asia  produces  numerous  species.  The  chamois  is  a 
European  type,  and  the  Rocky  :Mt.  goat  is  a  X.  Amer.  one. 

The  "  common  "  or  bezoar  A.  {AntUope  bezoartica)  is  foimd 
in  India  and  throughout  S.  Asia.  Its  flesh,  like  that  of  most 
A.,  is  di-v  and  rather  unpalatable.  The  Oriental  bezoar,  a 
phosphatic  concretion  prized  in  the  E.  for  its  supposed  med. 
virtues,  is  derived  from  the  intestines  of  this  animal.  The 
A.  of  the  W.  r.  S.  belongs  to  the  group  lAntilocapridse). 
Anthelmintics.  See  Vermifuges. 
Anthe'niius  ['AjSenio?].  an  eminent  Gr.  arch,  and  math, 
of  TraUes.  in  Lydia.  designed  the  celebrated  ch.  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  wiiich  was  finished  about  .5:37  a.  n. 

Authc'mius,  or  Anthe'niius  Proco'plus,  a  Rom. 
emp.,  who  began  to  reign  at  Rome  in  467.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Ricimer.  wiio  became  his  enemy,  defeated  him  in 
in  battle,  and  put  him  to  death  in  472  a.  d. 

Anthol'offy  [from  the  Gr.  ivBo^oyia.  a  "collection  of 
flowei-s"].  in  anc.  lit.  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  poetry 
on  amatorv.  con\i\ial.  or  moral  subjects,  or  a  selection  of 
beautiful  thoughts  and  sentences  in  prose  or  verse,  mostly 
epigrams.  Collections  of  poetry  which  may  not  inappropri- 
ately be  termed  anthologies  are  also  found  in  the  literatures 
of  Ar.,  Tur.,  Per.,  and  Chi. 
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ANTHON— ANTI-MASONRY. 


Aii'tlion  iCnARLEs),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  classical  scholar, 
b  ill  X  Y.  Xuv.  19.  1797.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1815.  In 
1820  he  became  adiuiut  prof.,  and  in  183.-)  priu.  prof,  of  anc. 
lanss  ui  Columbia  Coll.  He  published  eds.  of  the  pi-m.  school 
classics,  and  a.  V/((smii/  nicfiimary.    D.  July  29,  ISfiJ. 

Antlion(Jous).  LL.D..  brother  of  the  preceding,  b  in 
Detroit  in  1784,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1801,  a  distinguished 
lawver.  pres.  of  Law  Inst,  of  New  York.    D.  Jlar.  5.  1863. 

An'tliony,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

Aiitlioiiy  (Henry  B.),  an  Amer.  journalist  and  states- 
man, b.  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Apr.  1, 1815  :  grad  at  Brown  Tiiiv. 
18.33 :  was  ed.  of  the  Pforklence  Journal  1838-.59,  gov.  of  R.  I. 
1849-51.  In  1859  became  U.  S.  Senator,  and  has  been  four 
times  re-elected.    D.  while  Senator,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Antliony  (Srs.^N  Bkownell>,  b.  at  S.  Adams,  Mass., 
Feb.  15,  1820,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker.  Since  1852  she 
has  been  an  active  leader  of  the  woman's  rights  movement. 

Anthony,  S.m.vt.     See  Antony,  S.\int. 

Aii'thracene,  or  Paranapli'tlialine,  a  hydrocar- 
bon existing  in  coal-tar,  and  extracted  from  the  last  portions 
of  the  distillate  from  this  substance.  The  i)roducts  of  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar  as  ordinarily  conducted  arc— 1.  Crude 
coal-tar  naphtha,  containing  benzol,  toluol,  etc..  lighter 
than  water.  2.  Heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  or  "dead  oil,"'  heavier 
tlian  water,  and  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  Phenol 
(which  see)  and  cresol,  and  much  naphthaline.  3.  Green  oil, 
which  becomes  semi-solid  on  cooling,  owing  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  A.  4.  Pitch,  which  remains  in  the  still.  Verse- 
mami  and  Feiiner  have  patented  the  further  distillation  of 
pitch  till  only  coke  remains  in  the  still.  They  thus  obtain  a 
much  larger  yield  of  green  oil,  and  increase  the  product  of 
A.  from  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  origuial 
tar.  The  semi-solid  green  oil  has  been  used  in  Eng.  to  some 
extent  as  a  cheap  lubricator  or  wheel-grease,  under  the  name 
of  "green  grease."  The  A.  is  separated  from  the  gi-een  oil 
by  chilling  and  ]>ressing.  In  its  crude  state  it  contains  con- 
siderable oil,  naphthaline,  pyreue,  chrysene,  chrysogen,  re- 
tene.  anthraflavic  acid,  etc.  To  purify  the  crude  A.  cake,  it 
may  be  subjected  to  distillation,  the  first  and  last  portions 
being  rejected,  the  intcrniciliato  portion  being  recrystaUized 
from  benzol  or  coal-tar  naphtha  ;  or  the  crude  cake  may  be 
washed  with  petroleum  naphtha  to  remove  oils,  etc.,  and 
then  recrystaUized  from  benzol.  Thus  obtained,  A.  is  al- 
ways colored  yellow  by  chrysogen,  which  may  be  destroyed 
by  exposing  its  solution  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Graebe 
and  Liebermann  prepared  A.  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on 
alizarine,  the  coloring-matter  of  madder,  and  were  from  this 
led  to  de\ise  a  method  for  preparing  alizarine  from  A. — an 
operation  which  is  now  the  basis  of  a  very  important  indus- 
tr)'.    ^See  Aliz.\r[ne.)  C.  F.  Ch.^ndler. 

An'tliraclte  [Lat.  aiithraci'tes,  from  the  Gr.  acflpal, 
"coal"],  an  important  fossil  fuel,  the  hardest  variety  of 
stone  coal,  consisting,  when  pure,  almost  exclusively  of  car- 
bon. It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  black  color,  and  an 
imperfectly  metallic  lustre,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  (ilance  coal.  It  burns  slowly,  with  intense  heat,  with- 
out smoke,  and  with  little  flame.  A.,  like  all  other  varieties 
of  coal,  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  is,  in  fact,  fomied  from 
softer  and  more  bituminous  coals  by  the  action  of  subter- 
ranean heat,  which  has  driven  off  most  of  their  volatile  mat- 
ter. The  composition  of  A.  is  the  same  as  that  of  coke 
formed  artificially  from  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is  more  dense 
than  coke  only  because  it  has  been  heated  under  great  press- 
ure. A.  ha-s  no  definite  composition,  but  .shades  uupercep- 
tibly  into  graphite  on  one  hand,  and  into  bituminous  coal  on 
the  other.  The  A.  beds  of  Pa.  are  all  of  carboniferous  age, 
and  were  once  connected  with  the  bituminous  coals  of  the 
AUeghany  coal-field,  having  been  separated  and  changed  in 
character  by  the  upheaval  of  the  AUeghany  Alts.  The  coals 
of  that  State  show  a  regular  gradation  of  composition  in  go- 
ing from  the  E.  to  the  W.,  and  receding  from  the  focus  of 
metamorphic  action  in  the  Alleghanies.  For  example,  the 
coal  of  the  Lehigh  basin  is  most  baked,  and  contains  the 
least  amount  of  volatile  matter — 3  to  7  per  cent. ;  the  Scran- 
ton  coal,  from  9  to  12  per  cent.  ;  the  semi-bituminous  coal  of 
Blossburg  and  Broad  Top,  from  17  to  35  per  cent. ;  the  bitu- 
minous coal  of  W.  Pa.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  R.  I. 
a  small  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  has  been  still  more 
thoroughly  calcined,  and  the  coal  is  partially  converted  into 
graphite  (graphitic  A.).  A.  may  be  of  any  geological  age. 
In  Chi.  the  coals  are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  mesozoic  age, 
and  over  large  areas  they  are  anthracitic.  Near  Richmond, 
Va.,  trap  dikes  bursting  through  the  triassic  ct)al-beds  have 
changed  some  of  them  locally  into  a  spongy  A.,  a  "natural 
coke."  The  triassic  coal  of  Los  Bronces,  Sonora,  has  been 
extensively  metamorphosed  by  the  action  of  igneous  rocks. 
Near  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  an  outburst  of  volcanic  rock  has,  over 
many  sq.  m.,  converted  a  cretaceous  lignite  into  A.  At 
Crested  Buttes,  Col.,  and  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  local 
eruptions  of  trap  have  converted  cretaceous  lignites  into 
comijact  and  brilliant  A. 

The  density  and  great  heating  power  of  A.  make  it  the 
best  of  all  fuels  for  metallurgic  purposes,  while  its  freedom 
from  smoke  speiially  (;ommends  it  for  combustion  in  cities. 
For  the  generation  of  steam,  A.  has  no  superiority  over  the 
best  bituminous  and  senii-bitummous  coals  :  and  as  a  house- 
hold fuel,  cannel  is  preferred  for  open  fires  from  its  cheerful 
flame  and  the  facility  with  w'.iich  it  is  kiniUed ;  but  the 
steadiness,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  an  A.  fire  will  al- 
ways make  it  the  sUiple  fuel  of  the  communities  which  can 
obtain  it. 

A.  occurs  and  is  largely  mined  in  Wales,  Ire.,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but  the  most  extensive  and  in-oductive  beds 
of  A.  are  those  of  Pa.  These  form  several  detached  basins 
lying  between  the  folds  of  the  Alleghany  iAIts.  Their  aggre- 
gate area  is  only  about  500  sq.  m.,  but  in"  1879,  26,142,689  tons 
were  produced  from  them.  (See  McFarlane's  Coal  Forma- 
tions of  Amir.)  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Aiithraqiiinone.     See  Anthracene  and  Alizarine. 

AiitlireiiUN  Scrupltularia;.    See  Carpet-Bug. 


Antliropol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  6.v9panTo<;,  "man,"  and 
A670?.  a  "treatise"]  is  a  teiin  used  in  several  senses:  (1)  It 
signifies  the  science  of  man  as  an  object  of  nat.  hist.,  and  as 
compared  with  other  animals ;  (2)  the  science  which  treats 
of  man's  whole  nature,  as  distinguished  from  psychology, 
which  treats  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  ;  (3)  in  a  theological 
sen.se  it  denotes  the  study  of  man  in  his  relations  to  God. 
(For  A.  in  the  former  sense,  see  the  article  Wan,  bv  Pres. 
M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D.) 

Antliropomor'pliites,  or  Autliropoinor'pliists, 
persons  who  conceive  that  the  Deity  has  naturally  a  human 
foi-m.  as  the  anc.  Grs.  and  other  pagans.  This  eiTor  has  been 
also  entertained  by  some  Chr.  sects. 

An'tlehlore,  a  name  given  by  paper-makers  to  sub- 
stances which  are  employed  to  remove  fi-om  the  pulp  the 
chlorine  which,  in  the  fonn  of  chloride  of  lime,  had  been 
used  to  bleach  it,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  m  the 
pulp,  would  not  only  damage  the  machinery,  but  injure  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  Sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  soda  were 
first  employed,  but  at  present  hyposuliihite  of  soda  is  al- 
most invariably  used.  Sulphite  of  calcium,  proto-chloride 
of  tin,  and  coal-gas  have  been  used. 

An'tlclirist  [Gr.  'AiTi'xpicrTo?.  from  avri,  "against,"  and 
XpicTTos,  "Christ"],  a  name  which  has  been  vaiiously  ap- 
1  i)lied  by  Chr.  writers  to  some  individual  or  inst.  destined  to 
arise  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  to  obtam  a  partial  or 
temporary  triumph  over  it.  The  word  A.  occurs  in  the  Scrip- 
tures only  in  the  Fii-st  and  Second  Epistles  of  John.  Many 
writers  have  made  the  pope,  or  the  papacy,  A. 

Antleleia,  an-ti-kle'a  ['.VrTi/cAeia],  a  daughter  of  Autoly- 
cus.  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus.  According  to 
Homer,  she  d.  of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son. 

Anticleides,  an-ti-kli'dez  ['.^I'TiKAei^T)?],  a  Gr.  historian  ; 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  account  of  Delos, 

and    Ilepi  NoffTu)!'. 

Anti-Corn  Liaw  Lieague.  See  League,  Anti-Corn 
Law.  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Eng. 

Antle'tani  Creek,  a  small  river  in  Md..  which  falls 
into  the  Potomac  about  G  m.  above  Harper's  Ferry.  I'pon 
its  bank  a  battle  was  fought,  Sept.  17.  1862,  between  the  U. 
army  under  ]\[c('lellan  and  the  Confeds  under  Lee.  The  ac- 
tion itself  was  indecisive,  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  Confed. 
invasion  of  ;Md..  and  encouraged  Pi'es.  Lincoln  to  issue  his 
emancipation  proclamation. 

Antlgo,  Wis.     See  Appendix. 

Antig'one  [Gr.  '\vT<.y6vT)],  a  daughter  of  ffidlpus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  She  attended  her  father  in  his  exile, 
and  buried  her  brother  Polynices  m  defiance  of  the  edict  of 
Creon,  who,  for  her  disobedience,  immured  her  alive.  Her 
story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

Antig'onus  [Gr.  'AvTi-yovos],  sumamed  Cyclops  {L  e. 
"  one-eyed  "),  a  Macedonian  gen.,  b.  about  382  b.  c.  He  took 
part  in  Alexander's  campaign  against  Per.,  and  m  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
received  the  provs.  of  Lycia.  Paniphylia.  and  Greater  Phry- 
gia.  He  engaged  in  many  wars  with  other  sovereigns,  and 
gained  several  provs.  A  league  was  formed  against  him  in 
315  B.  c.  In  306  the  fleet  of  A.  defeated  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.    D.  301  b.  c. 

Antlgonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  a  son  of  Aristobulus  n., 
b.  about  80  b.  c.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Judea  by  Antipater  and  Herod.  He  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  about  39  b.  c,  but  the 
Rom.  senate  refused  to  recognize  him  as  king.  Mark  An- 
tony took  Jerusalem  and  put  A.  to  death  about  36  b.  c. 

Antig'onus  Do'son  [Gr.  'Ai-tivoj'os  \mawv].  a  descend- 
ant of  A.,  surnamed  Cyclops,  and  a  nephew  of  A.  Gonatas. 
He  became  regent  in  229  b.  c,  during  the  minority  of  Philip  V.. 
who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Aclifean 
League  in  a  war  against  the  Siiartaus,  whom  he  defeated  in 
221.    D.  221  B.  c. 

Antig'onus  Gona'tas  (Gr.  'Kvriyovo^  rofaros],  son  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.  at  Gona  m  Thessaly  (whence  his 
surname)  about  320  b.  c.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had 
invaded  Gr.,  and  became  king  of  Alacedonia  in  277  b.  c.  He 
was  driven  from  his  dominions  by  PyiThus,  king  of  Epii-us, 
273,  but  regained  his  throne  2  >ts.  after.   D.  about  240  b.  c. 

Au'ti-Iiib'anus,  or  An'ti-I^eb'anon,  a  mt.  range  of 
Pal.  and  Syria,  extending  about  90  m.  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  Lebanon,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria.  The  summit  of  this  range 
is  Mt.  Hermon,  which  has  an  altitude  of  abotit  10.000  ft. 

Antilles,  an-teel',  Tlie,  a  name  appUed  to  aU  the  W.  I. 
islands  except  the  Bahamas.  They  are  divided  into  2  groujis. 
The  Gre.\ter  A.  uiclude  Cuba.  Ha>'ti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  Lesser  A.  are  small,  and  divided  into  2  subordi- 
nate groups— the  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Antini'aclius  ['Ai'Ttp.axos],  a  distinguished  Gr.  epic  and 
elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon  or  Claros,  lived  about 
400-3(50  B.  c. 

Anti-OTa'sonry,  a  term  properly  denoting  a  repugnance 
to  the  secret  society  known  as  Free  Masons,  but  specially 
indicating  a  political  party  which  existed  for  a  short  period 
in  the  V.  S.  In  the  summer  of  1826  it  was  reported  that  Will- 
iam Morgan,  a  tailor  living  in  the  v.  of  Bata\ia,  in  Western 
N.  Y^.,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  revelation  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Masonic  order,  of  which  lie  was  a  member.  Other 
:Masons.  uicluding  the  ed.  of  the  v.  gazette,  were  understijod 
to  be  engaged  with  him  in  the  enterprise.  Morgan  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  it  was  soon  proved  that  he  had  been  forci- 
bly abducted.  Excitement  arose,  committees  of  vigilance 
and  safety  were  organized,  and  he  was  traced  westward  to 
Ft.  Niagara,  near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  temporarily 
imprisoned,  and  whence,  it  was  ultimately  testified,  he  was 
taken  out  into  deep  water  in  Lake  Out.  and  there  sunk, 
though  this  was  strenuously  denied,  and  stories  from  time  to 
time  afSnned  that  he  was  subsequently  seen  alive  in  various 
places.  Such  reports  did  not  allay  the  excitement,  which 
deepened  and  dififused  itself,  finding  vent  in  a  political  party. 
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whiih  cast  33.iXX»  votes  in  the  State  of  X.  Y.  in  1*28.  about 
TO.AW  in  !*»,  and  ISS.iKK)  in  183i) ;  but  of  this  last  a  fraction 
wei-e  not  Anti-Masons,  but  only  .\nti-Jackson.  The  party 
spread  into  other  States,  and  nominated  William  Wirt  for 
Pres.  and  .\m<>s  EUmaker  for  V.-F.  in  lSi2.  when  they  were 
heartily  supporteii  in  several  States,  but  earried  Vermont 
onlv.  They  probably  diverted  votes  enoush  from  Clay  to 
?ive  the  states  of  O.  and  N.  J.  to  Jackson.  They  nearly 
electe<l  Joseph  Kitner  jjiiv.  of  Pa.  in  ISK.  and  did  elect  him 
in  1S35.  thmuirh  a  split  in  the  Dem.  ranks.  The  excitement 
praduallv  died  out.  anil  ab.sorbintr  questions  of  finance  and 
ptUitical  economy  soon  dissolved  the  Anti-Masonic  party. 

Horace  Greelet. 
.%iitl-:nissloii  Baptists,  called  by  themselves  Old- 
School  Baptists,  a  ilenomination  in  the  V.  S.  who  have 
no  Sunday-schools,  missions,  colls.,  or  theol.  schools,  holding 
that  these  tiling  make  the  salvation  of  men  to  depend  on 
human  effort,  and  not  upon  di\Tne  grace. 

An'tiniony  [etym(')loiry  uncertain :  Lat.  fttib'ium,  from 
which  is  derived  the'  chemical  s>TntK>l,  Sb],  a  brittle  metal  of 
a  silver-white  color  and  of  a  peculiar  taste.  It  occurs  in 
nature  native,  combined  with  other  metals,  as  nickel,  silver, 
etc.,  with  oxygen  and  with  sulphur.  The  sulphide.  "  stib- 
nite  ■'  or  "  gray  A.,"  is  the  source  of  all  the  A.  of  commerce. 
The  most  abundant  supplies  of  tliis  ore  are  obtained  from 
Borneo.  It  also  occurs  in  considenible  quantities  in  Hun- 
gary, Cornwall.  X.  B..  Cal.,  and  Xev.  The  metal  called  in 
commerce  "rejrulus  of  .\.,''  is  separated  from  the  sulphide 
in  various  ways,  such  as  heating  with  metalUc  iron,  sodic 
carbonate,  and  charcoal,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  A.  preparations  in  medicine, 
the  rem"<  ival  of  arsenic  is  of  special  impoitance.  This  can  be 
effected  by  mixiuir  4  parts  of  powdered  A.  with  .5  parts  nitre 
and  i  parts  dry  sodic  carbonate,  projecting  the  mixture  into 
a  red-hot  crucible.  The  semi-fused  mass  is  boiled  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  insoluble  potassic  antimoniate  is  reduced  to 
metal  by  fusion  with  cream  of  tartar.  Sevenil  successive 
fusions  of  pulverized  A.  with  one  eighth  of  nitre  are  said  to 
completely  remove  the  arsenic. 

A.  is  a  brilliant  metal  of  a  bluish-white  color  and  highly 
crystalline  or  laminated  structure.  Its  density  is  6.7  to  6.86. 
It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  pulverized  in  a 
mortar.  Its  melting-point  is  -1.50='  C.  (842='  F.  >.  It  may  be  dis- 
tilled in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  a  white  heat'.  Heat- 
ed in  the  open  air.  it  bums  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  and 
forms  copious  fumes  of  antimonious  oxide,  or  "flowers  of 
A."  A.  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  with  the  formation  of  an- 
timonious oxide,  antimonic  oxide,  or  antimonoso-antimonic 
oxide.  A.  forms  with  acids  or  chlorous  radicals  two  classes 
of  compounds — il)  antimonious  or  tri-compoujids,  as  the  tri- 
chloride, trioxlde.  or  antimonious  oxide,  trisulphide  ;  (2)  an- 
timonic or  penta-compounds,  as  pentachloride,  pentoxide  or 
antimonic  oxide,  pentasulphide. 

Anfinioniom  cMori'/''.  or  irichloridf.  called  butter  of  A.,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  antimonic  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  its  concentrated  form  it  appears  as  a  yeU'ow  oUy  liquid  of 
the  consistence  of  melted  butter.  Poured  into "  water,  it 
produces  a  buttery  white  precipitate  of  oxychloride  Kixivder 
of  nl'jaroth).  Mixed  with  olive  oil,  butter' of  A.  is  used  for 
bronzing  gun-barrels.  Powdered  A.  poured  into  a  jar  of 
chlorine  takes  fire. 

Antimonic  chloride,  or  penfachloride,  is  a  colorless  volatile 
liquid,  prepared  by  heating  A.  in  an  excess  of  clilorine.  By 
the  action  of  water  it  is  changed  to  antimonic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Antitnonioits  hydride,  or  anfimoniated  hydrogen,  a  colorless 
gas  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  a 
solution  of  A.  It  bums  with  a  greenish  flame.  Passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  black  deposit.  A  similar  deposit  is  formed  on  cold 
porcelain  held  in  the  flame.  ^Mien  the  gas  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate  of  antimo- 
nide  of  silver  is  formed. 

Atilimoniou'',  or  triox'ide.  found  native  in  beautiful  crys- 
tals, as  rakntinite  and  ^enarmoiitife.  Boiled  with  cream  of 
tartar,  antimonious  oxide  dissolves,  with  the  formation  of 
poffiJiMO-antimortiO'is  tartrate,  or  tartar  emetic.  An  impure  ox- 
ide is  manufactured  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  by  roast- 
ing the  powdered  sulphide,  and  fusing  the  product' at  the 
end  of  the  process.    It  is  known  as  glas^  of  A. 

Antimonic.  or  })enforid-'.  is  fc:>rmed  by  "heating  powdered 
A.  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  by  decomposing  the 
pentachloride  with  water,  or  by  fusing  powdered  A.  with 
nitre.  Potassic  antimoniate  is  the  only  reagent  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  soda.  There  are  two  modifications  of  this 
acid,  known  as  antimonic  acid,  and  metantimonic  add. 

TetroTide.  or  antimonom-antimnnic  acid,  occui-s  native  as 
cerrantHe.  It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  heat 
and  air  on  the  metal. 

Trisulphide.  or  antimonious  sufphide.  the  ore  stibnite.  or 
gray  A.,  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  A.  with  sulphur,  or 
as  an  orange  precipitate  by  passing  sulphuretted  hvdrogen 
through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 

Kerme^  is  an  oxysulphide  which  occurs  native  as  the  beau- 
tiful cherry-red  kermesite. 

Allovs  of  \.—  Ty)ie-metal  is  composed  of  A.  1.  lead  4  parts, 
and  when  used  for  stereotype  plates  receives  an  addition  of 
one  eightieth  to  one  fiftieth  of  tin.  This  alloy  is  not  .mlv 
hard.  but.  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  expands  at  the  moment 
of  solidification,  it  takes  a  very  sharp  impression  <>f  the 
mould.  Britannia  is  composed  "of  .\.  1.  tin  9  parts.  Purttr 
is  another  alloy  of  A.  and  tin.  A.  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  anti-friction  alloys.  Tartar  emetic 
is  the  most  important  preparation  of  A.  iised  in  medicine  : 
in  large  doses  it  is  ven-  poisonous.  The  old-fa.<hioned  "  fam- 
ily pill "  was  a  small  bullet  of  metallic  .\..  which  was  swal- 
lowed for  certain  difficulties,  and  carefully  preserved  for 
future  occasions.  C.  F.  Ch.\ndler. 

,j  Antlno'inians  [from  the  Gr.  ai-ri,  "ag-ainst."  and  vbnov, 
"law"'],  a  name  applied  to  those  who  maintained  that  the 


law  is  of  no  obligation  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  They 
took  their  rise  from  John  Agricola,  originaUy  a  disciple  and 
friend  of  Luther,  and  who  contended  that  his  views  were 
the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  principles  taught  by  Lu- 
ther himself.  He  taught  that  good  works  do  not  promote 
our  salvation,  nor  evil  ones  hinder  it.  Luther  attacked  these 
doctrines,  and  Agricola  retracted  the  more  obnoxious  of 
them.  Antinomianism  subsequently  made  its  appearance  in 
Eng.  during  the  Commonwealth  : '  some  fanatics  averring 
that  nothing  the  elect  could  do  was  displeasing  to  God. 
An'tiocli    [Lat.   Antiochi'a  ;    Gr.   'Ai^ioxeia],   a  city  of 

'  S\-ria,  on  the  Orontes.  57  m.  W.  of  Aleppo,  founded  .301  b.  c. 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it  m  honor  of  his  father, 
Antiochus.  It  became  the  most  splendid  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  a  pop.  of  not  less  than  4tX>.000.    During  the  crusades 

I  it  was  a  place  of   great  importance,  but  subsequently  de- 

i  clined.    It  has  at  different  times  suffered  from  earthquakes. 

!  one  occurring  in  115  a.  d..  and  one  in  1872,  which  destroyed 
many  of  its  houses  and  iuhabs.    It  was  at  A.  that  the  name 

'  of  Christians  was  first  given  to  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
modem  Antakia.  occupjing  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  anc.  A., 
is  a  meanly  built  town,  of  about  12,000  inhabs.  There  were 
several  other  cities  bearing  the  name  of  A.,  among  which  was 

A.  of  PisitUa,  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  planted  a  ch. 
there. 

AutiocU  College,  at  Yellow-  Springs.  Green  co..  O., 
was   founded   in    1852.     Though   under  the  patronage   of 
i  Units.,  it  is  designed  to  be  free  from  sectarian  influences, 
I  and  to  develop  good  character  as  well  as  mental  excellence 
j  in  its  pupils.    The  sexes  are  educated  together  with  the  best 
I  results.    It  has  a  music  school  and  a  preparaton-  dept. 
Antf  oclius   I.    [Gr.  'A>^to;^os].  sumamed    Soter  (i.  e. 
"saviour"),  a  king  of  Syria,  b.  about  324  b.  c.    Having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  280,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Gauls, 
whence  his  surname.     D.  261  b.  c. 
Antiochns  II.,  Theos.  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the  preced- 
I  ing,  l)egan  to  reign   in  261  b.  c.    A  war  which  he  waged 
against  Ptolemy  of  Eg>"pt  was  ended  in  252  by  a  treaty,  in 
;  accordance  with  which  he  married  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
I  Ptolemy.     D.  by  V)oi.son  246  b.  c. 

Autioebus  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  grandson  of 

the  preceding,  b.  about  238  b.  c.    He  succeeded  his  brother 

in  223  b.  c.    His  kingdom  comprised  S>Tia  R-oper.  Babylonia, 

^ledia.  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.    For  the  possession  of  Pal. 

he  waged  war  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  was 

defeated  in  217.     In  214  the  Parthians  occupied  Media,  but 

were  driven  out  m  212.    He  afterward  made  an  expedition 

I  into  India,  where  he  remained  7  yrs.  :  conquered  Pal.  in  198. 

and  in  196  invaded  Thrace,  which  brought  him  into  conflict 

with  the  Eoms..  by  wh<  >m  he  was  defeated  at  Magnesia.  They 

imposed  upon  hlrn  a  hea^T  fine,  to  raise  which  he  plundered 

a  temple  in  Elymais.  and  was  killed  by  the  people.  187  b.  c. 

Autloelins  IV.,   sumamed  Epiphanes  rthe  lUustri- 

j  ous""i,  a  son  of  the  preceding.    He  passed  about  12  yrs.  in 

'  capti\ity  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  in  188 

B.  c. ;  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Seleucus 
Philopator,  in  175  :  invaded  Egypt  in  170.  but  was  constrained 
by  the  Rom.  senate  to  retire  in  1G8.  About  this  date  he  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  persecuted  the  Jews, 
who  rose  in  arms  and  were  led  by  Judas  Maccabteus.  who 
defeated  the  Syrian  armies  in  several  battles.    D.  164  b.  c. 

Antiocliiis  VII.,  sumamed  Sidetes.  b.  about  164  b.  c. 

He  became  king  of  Syria  in  1.37.  and  defeated  the  Parthians 

;  in  many  battles,  but  was  killed  in  battle  by  them,  129  b.  c. 

j      Antloclius  A'lII.,  second  son  of  Cleopatra,  consort  of 

I  A.  VII..  reigned  over  Sjnia  with  his  mother  from  126  to  1^ 

1  B.  c.  and  then  alone  tUl  114  b.  c.     He  was  assassinated  96  b.  c. 

I      Antiocbns  IX.,  surnamed  Ctzicems,  half-brother  of 

the  preceding,  son  of  Cleopatra  by  A.  ^TI.,  sur%ived  A.  ^TIL, 

and  committed  suicide  95  b.  c. 

AutiocbusX.,  sumamed  Ecsebes.  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, succeeded  his  father  in  95  b.  c.  but  was  soon  after  ex- 
pelled, and  d.  in  obscurity. 
I  Antlocbus  XI.,  sumamed  AsiATicrs.  20th  and  last 
!  king  of  the  dj-nastv  of  the  Seleucidae,  began  to  reign  about 
i  69  B.  c,  and  was  deposed  by  Pompey  in  65  b.  c,  when  Syria 
I  became  a  Rom.  province. 

Aiitip'ater  [Gr.  'Ai-rtsrarpos].  a  Macedonian  gen.,  who 
,  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
'  wiien,  in  334  b.  c.  he  set  out  upon  his  Per.  expedition.    Af- 
'  ter  the  death  uf  Alexander  his  gens.  di\ided  the  empu-e  be- 
tween them.  Macedonia  and  Gr.  faUuig  to  A.    In  322  the 
I  Athenians  and  other  Gr.  states  endeavored  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence, but  were  defeated.    I'pon  the  death  of  Perdic- 
cas.  :B21.  -\.  liecame  resent.    D.  319  or  318  b.  c. 

An'tipbou,  or  Au'tipbo  [Gr.  '.\i-Ti<i)J.»'].  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  b.  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  about  480  b.  c.  ; 
:  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  had  among  his  pupils 
I  Thucydides.  He  composed  orations  for  politicians  and  for 
j  persons  accused.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Alcibiades  in 
I  poUtics.  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  i-evolution  which 
I  abolished  democracy.  He  was  tried  for  treasc>n.  was  con- 
]  vieted  and  executed' in  411  b.  c.    Fifteen  of  hLs  orations  are 

still  extant. 
I  An'tipope,  one  who  assumes  the  oflBce  of  pope,  but  is 
not  regularly  elected  or  generally  recognized  as  such.  Some- 
times twi)  rival  popes  have  been  elected  by  different  parties 
of  cardinals,  as  in  1.378.  when  the  Its.  chose  I'rban  VI.,  and 
the  Fr.  Clement  ^^I.  The  last  A.  was  Felix  V..  who  was 
elected  in  1439.  and  abdicated  in  1449. 

Antiquities,  an-tik'wi-tiz  [Lat.  antiqnita'tes.  fromanti'- 
miiis.  ■•  ancient  "1,  a  dept.  of  learning,  comprising  all  memora- 
ble facts  which  illu.strate  the  origin,  early  insts..  and  devel- 
opment of  nations.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  study  of 
A.  is  limited  to  the  discovery,  collection,  verification,  descrip- 
tion, and  explanation  of  the  relies  of  antiquity,  such  as 
medals,  statues,  inscriptions.  MSS..  ruined  buildings,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  hieroglyiihics. 

.\n'fquity  of  the  Hiiiiian  Race.  See  Max.  by 
Pres.    1.  B.  Anderson.  LL.l). 
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ANTl-KENTERS— ANTONIUS. 


Aiiti-Kent'ers,  a  name  formerly  siven  to  theinhabs.  of 
several  eouiities  in  E.  N.  Y.,  who  refused  to  pay  the  rents 
and  feudal  services  recjuired  of  them  by  the  so  called  lord- 
patroons,  the  owners  of  tlie  land.  This  disturbance,  which 
at  one  time  nearlv  amounted  to  insurrection,  was  at  lensth 
ended  by  the  triu"nii)h  of  the  A.  party  in  the  (-onstitutional 
convention  of  lS4ti.  in  wliich  a  clause  was  mserted  abolishing 
thencefortii  all  feudal  teiun-es  and  incidents.      ,    , ,   , 

\iiti-Sabbata'riaiis,  a  sect  of  Chrs.  who  hold  that  the 
N.T.  does  not  call  for  tiie  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  any 
otlier  dav.  ,     .    ,,        .        ,,        ,      , 

Aiitisep'tic  [from  the  Gr.  avn,  agamst,  and  o-TjTro), 
to  "putrefy"],  opposed  to  or  preventing  putrefaction.  A. 
are  substances  which  prevent  or  check  the  decay  and  putre- 
faction of  organic  matters.  As  air,  moisture,  and  heat  are 
necessary  conditions  of  initrefaction.  the  exclusion  of  one  of 
the.se  from  tlie  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  an  A.  process. 
The  common  practice  of  preserving  fruit  in  air-tight  cans  of 
tin  or  glass  is  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Generally 
speaking,  so  long  as  the  air  is  excluded  no  decomposition  or 
decay  can  take  place.  Cold  is  a  powerful  A.  :  intense  cold 
will  prevent  change  even  in  those  substances  wliicli  [mtrefy 
most  readily.  To  render  timber  more  duraljle  and  less  lialjle 
to  decay,  corrosive  sublimate,  chl<jride  of  zin(.-,  and  lieavy 
oil  of  tar  are  sometimes  used.  For  this  purpose  the  wood  is 
placed  in  a  steam-V)ox,  its  pores  are  filled  with  steam,  and 
a  vacuum  is  formed  in  tlie  pores  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam.    Tlie  pores  are  then  filled  with  the  A.  substance. 

The  more  important  chemical  A.  are  :  Alcohol,  wood-spirit 
(or  pyroxyUc  acid),  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  heavy  oil  of  tar, 
sugar,  glycerine,  sulphurous  acid,  common  salt,  charcoal, 
nitre,  aluin,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol), 
cresylic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  aluminum  chloride  and  ace- 
tate, and  other  aluminum  compounds,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  arsenic.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Antl-Sla'very,  a  term  which  originated  during  the  long 
agitation  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the 
U.  S.  It  was  used  nearly  synonymously  with  "abolition," 
but  was  preferred  by  many  as  being  moi-e  definite. 

Anti-Slavery  "  Society,  American.  This  society 
was  organized  in  Dec.  1833,  in  Phila.,  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  a  few  A.  societies  already  in  existence  in  the 
IJ.  S.,  and  of  other  persons  who  were  friends  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  preamble  and  2d  and  3d  articles  of  its  const,  ex- 
press the  character  and  purposes  of  the  society.  The  pre- 
amble asserts  that,  "  Whereas  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  gov't., 
and  of  the  Chr.  religion,  and  is  destructive  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  while  it  is  endangering  the  peace,  unif)n,  and 
liberties  of  the  States ;  and  whereas  we  believe  it  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  masters  immediately  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  and  that  no  scheme  of  expatriation,  either  voluntary 
or  by  compulsion,  can  remove  this  great  and  increasing 
evil;  .  .  .  we  do  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
society,"  etc.  The  2d  and  3(1  articles  declare  that  "the  ob- 
ject of  this  society  is  tlie  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
U.  S. ; "  that  the  society  "  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their 
Intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  Improvement,  and  by  re- 
moving public  prejudice,  that  thus  they  may,  accf)rding  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  share  an  equality  with 
the  whites  of  civil  and  religious  privileges  ;  but  this  society 
will  never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindi- 
cating their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force." 

The  society  adopted  and  published  a  declaration  of  Senti- 
ments, in  which  they  declared  :  "The  right  to  enjoy  liberty 
is  inalienable.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  body,  to 
the  products  of  his  own  labor,  to  the  protection  of  law,  and 
to  the  common  advantages  of  society.  It  is  piracy  to  buy 
or  steal  a  native  Afr.,  and  subject  liim  to  servitude.  Surely 
the  sin  is  as  great  to  enslave  an  Amer.  as  an  Afr.  Therefore 
we  believe  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  Afr.  slave-trade  and  Amer.  .slavery  ;  that  every 
Amer.  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being  in  mvoluntary 
bondage  as  his  property  is,  according  to  Scripture,  a  maii- 
stealer;  that  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to  be  set  free,  and 
brought  under  the  protection  of  law;  that  all  those  laws 
which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the  right  of  slavery,  are 
therefore,  before  God,  utterly  null  and  void,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  instantly  to  be  abrogated.  We  further  be- 
lieve and  affirm  that  all  persons  of  color  who  possess  the 
qualifications  which  are  demanded  of  others,  ought  to  be 
admitted  fortliwith  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  same  prerogatives,  as  others  ;  and 
that  tlie  paths  of  preferment,  of  wealth,  and  of  intelligence 
should  be  opened  as  wdely  to  thein  as  to  persons  of  a  white 
complexion." 

Resiiectiug  the  measures  by  which  the  society  would  seek 
the  acMoinplisliment  of  its  purpose,  the  Declaration  asserts: 
"  Our  i.rinciples  lead  us  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the  op- 
pressed to  reject,  the  use  of  all  cjirnal  weapons  for  deliver- 
ance from  bondage;  relying  sold v  upon  those  which  are 
spiritual,  and  miglity  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds."  The  specifie  measures  to  be  emploved  were 
to  send  out  agents  "  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  rpinonstrance,  of 
warning,  of  entreaty,  of  rebuke  :"  to  circulate  A.  tracts  and 
periodicals;  to  aim  at  a  i>urification  of  the  chs.  from  the 
guilt  of  slavery,  and  to  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen 
rather  than  that  of  slaves,  by  giving  a  preference  to  their 
productions. 

Arthur  Tappan,  Lindley  Coates,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  successively  presided  over  this  society 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  that  of  its  dishandment. 
Its  organization  was  the  .signal  for  the  concentiation  of  the 
resistance  of  slaveholders  and  their  allies,  N.  and  S.,  against 
the  A.  sentiment  whic^h  had  always  existed,  and  which  had, 
from  time  to  time,  found  ex))ressioii  in  the  community. 
Numerous  A.  sotneties,  of  States,  counties,  and  cities,  were 
soon  organized  throughout  the  N.  ;  and  these,  with  those 
which  had  been  founded  prior  to  the  Amer.  Society,  became 


its  auxiliaries.  Besides  this  organized  aid,  it  received  cor- 
dial sympathy  and  substantial  help  from  men  and  women 
not  enrolled  as  its  members,  who  welcomed  it  as  a  mighty 
instrumentality  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  It  repre- 
sented the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  was  ac- 
tively warring  against  Amer.  slavery.  During  its  existence 
it  adhered  to  its  original  ccmst..  and  can-ied  on  its  work 
in  accordance  with  its  Declaration  of  Sentiments.  At  its 
10th  animal  meeting,  held  in  N.  Y.  in  May  1844,  it  adopted 
a  resolution  declaiiug  that,  whereas  the  const,  of  the  U.  S. 
contained  provisions  requiring  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive 
slave  to  his  master,  therefore  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom required  the  dissolution  of  the  national  compact,  and 
forbade  abolitionists  to  hold  office  or  vote  under  that  const. 
During  a  long  period  of  yrs.  this  society  and  its  adherents 
were  opposed  l>y  a  large  p(  )rti(  jii  ( if  the  press  and  of  the  pulpits 
of  the  nation,  an<l  were  frequently  the  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence of  mobs,  wh(j  disturbed  their  meetings,  assaulted  their 
persons,  destroyed  their  property,  and  imperilled  their  lives. 
In  May  1838,  Pa.  Hall,  a  large  building  erected  in  Phila. 
for  tlie  use  of  public  meetings,  and  especially  for  A.  meet- 
ings (against  which  nearly  all  the  chs.  and  halls  of  the 
country  were  then  closed),  was  Iturned  to  the  ground  by  a 
furious  mob  on  the  4th  day  after  its  opening  and  dedication. 
The  purpose  of  this  society— namely,  the  creation  of  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  should  overthrow  AnK'r.  slavery — was 
i,,t  last  accomplished.  This  moral  force,  whicli  had  been 
steadily  increasing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  which  had  called  into  existence  a  small  and  earnest 
political  party,  at  length  pervaded  the  Republican  party  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  a  successful  resistance,  first,  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  then  to  its  e.vistence.  When  the 
13tli  amendment  of  the  I'.  S.  const,  was  ratified,  abolishing 
slavery  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  had  .secured  to  the  emancipated  slave 
his  personal  freedom,  by  endowing  him  with  the  ballot  of  a 
citizen,  the  Amer.  A.  Society  (the  work  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized being  finished)  disbanded  its  members  and  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  9th  day  of  Apr.  1870.        Horace  Greeley. 

Antis'tljeiies  \^ .\.vTiadivn<f\,  an  eminent  Gr.  Cynic  philos.. 
called  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect  or  school,  was  b.  at 
Athens,  and  flourished  about  400  b.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  whose  death  he  witnessed.  After  this 
event  he  opened  a  school  at  Athens  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Cynosarges. 

Antl-Trinitarlans.  See  Unitarianism,  by  Orville 
Dewey.  S.  T.  D..  LL.D. 

Aiit-Iiiou,  the  larva  of  3[ynneUon ,  and  other  cognate 
genera,  of  the  order  Neuroptera,  found  in  sandy  tracts  in 
clifferent  parts  of  the  world.  The  perfect  insect  is  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  dragon-fly.  Tlie  larva  is  remarkalile 
for  the  curious  and  insidious  mode  in  which  it  catches  the 
ants  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  excavates  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  lies  in  wait  at 
the  bottom  until  an  insect  comes  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit  that  the  loose  sand  gives  way  and  the  insect  falls  down 
the  slope. 

Antomniar'clii  (Francesco),  an  It.  anatomist,  b.  in 
1780  hi  Corsica.  In  1819  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  Napoleon, 
at  St.  Helena,  who  left  him  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs.  He 
pub.  The  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon.  In  183C  he  settled  in 
New  Orleans.     D.  Apr.  3,  lS;iS. 

Antonel'Ii  (Giacomo),  an  It.  cardinal  and  politician,  b. 
at  Soimino  Apr.  2,  1806.  In  1847  he  was  made  cardinal- 
deacon.  He  opposed  the  liberal  movement  of  1848.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  papal  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  (i.  e.  prime 
minister),  which  place  he  occupied  when  Rome,  in  1870,  was 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  It.  He  opposed  the  cause 
of  It.  unity.     D.  Nov.  (i,  1.S7(;. 

Antonel'lo,  or  Antonelll  (Antonio),  suniamed  Da 
Messina,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  an  It.  painter,  b.  at 
Messina  in  1414.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  It.  who  painted 
in  oil,  having  visited  Bruges  and  obtained  from  J.  van  Eyck 
the  secret  of  oil-painting.     D.  1475. 

Antoni'nus  (Marci-s  Ai'relh-s),  usually  called  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  a  Rom.  emp.. 
b.  in  Rome  Apr.  121.  His  original  name  was  Marcus  Annus 
Vbrus.  He  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  emp.  A.  Pius,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  M.  -Elius  Aurelius  Verus  Ctesar  ;  was 
chosen  consul  in  140,  and  married  Faustina,  a  daughter  of 
A.  Pius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1(>1  ;  he  was  involved  in  fre- 
quent wars  by  the  aggressions  of  N.  barbarians  and  the 
revolts  of  his  subjects;  he  drove  the  Marconianni  out  of 
Pannonia,  suppressed  a  formidable  msurrection  in  Egypt. 
founded  at  Athens  a  chair  of  philos.  for  each  of  the  four 
sects,  Platonic,  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  and  Epicurean,  and  perse- 
cuted the  (  hrs.  Succeeded  by  his  son  Conimodus.  Wrote 
inGr.  an  ethical  work  called  Meditations,  recently  translated 
intoEng.     D.  180  a.  d. 

Antoni'iitis,  Itinerary  of  [Lat.  Antoni'ni  Itinera'- 
rii/'/n],  a  valuable  geographical  work,  containing  the  names 
of  all  places  and  stations  on  tlie  roads  of  the  Kom.  empire, 
with  their  distances  in  Pom.  m. 

Antonl'nus  Pi'us  (or.  more  fully.  Titus  Aure'- 
llus  Ful'vus  Boio'iiius  Ar'rius  Autoiii'uusi.  a 
Rom.  emp..  b.  at  Lanuvium  Sept.  19,  Ni  a.  d.,  was  a  son  of 
Aurelius  Fulvus.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  120,  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian  in  13S,  and  a.scended  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Hadrian,  in  July  of  that  yr.  He  adopted  as  his  successor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  A.  treated  the  Chrs.  with  mildness.  Tlie 
name  of  "  Pater  PatriiC  "  (Father  of  his  Country)  was  given 
to  him  by  the  vote  of  the  Rom.  senate.  Survived  his  two 
sons.     I).  Mar.  7,  Kil. 

Antoninus,  ^Vall,  of  an  intrenchment,  36  m.  long, 
erected  in  Scot,  by  the  Roms.  139  a.  d. 

Anto'nius  (Marcus),  called  the  Orator,  a  Rom.  orator 
and  lawyer,  b.  143  b.  c,  was  grandfather  of  the  famous 
Mark  Antony.  Became  praetor  in  104,  and  consul  in  99  b.  c. 
Having  become  an  adherent  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  order  of  Marius  in  87  e.  c. 
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4.nCoiitusi  (M  Msnsi,  sumamed  the  Tkumvik,  eommon- 
IvValled  in  tii::.  Mark  Autouy,  a  K.nn.  tfeii.  ami  ix.li- 
tk-iun  b  si  b.  c.  In  J-'-J  lit-  sliowt-il  tak-iit;?  in  Gaul  as  leg- 
ate of  Jiiliiw  C;vs;ir.  thiou^rh  whose  intiueuce  he  was  chosen 
tribune  of  the  jn'ople  in  5c»  b.  c.  In  this  eapaeity  he  vetoed 
a  dec-ree  of  the  senate  bv  which  Ca^Siir  was  ordered  to  dis- 
band his  armv  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  A.  was  niaile 
the  commander  of  Ciesars  foive  in  It.:  in  4S  he  commanded 
the  cav  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  In  44  he  was  chosen  con- 
sul together  with  Oesar,  who  wa^  assassmated  by  Brutus  ana 
others  \bout  i^i  he  became  the  object  of  the  violent  denun- 
ciation of  Cicen*  and  formed  a  triiim\-irate  with  Octa^^us 
and  Lepidus,  putting  many  senators  to  death,  among:  whom 
was  Cicert)  \fter  the  hual  defeat,  in  42,  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
ein* at  Plii'lippi.  A.  became  gov.  of  Asia  and  Kgypt,  where 
he  became  enamoi-ed  with  Cleopatra.  A  quarrel  at  length 
broke  out  between  him  and  Octa%ius.  which  tmaUy  came 
to  an  issue  at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  31  b.  c..  where 
A.  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Egypt  ;  and  bemg  reduced  to 
desperation  he  killed  liimself.  30  b.  c. 

Aiitouy,  or  AntUony  [Lat.  Anfo'ni'is].  Saint,  sur- 
named  Abb.\s.  an  anchorite,  b.  in  Upper  Egypt  in  250  a.  u. 
He  retired  to  a  desert,  where  he  passed  many  >ts.  in  devo- 
tion and  solitude.  About  :305  he  founded  a  momistery  near 
Faioom.  During  the  persecution  in  311  he  went  to  Ale.^an- 
dria  in  the  hope  Of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but 
he  was  dis.ippointel.  and  returned  to  the  desert.    D.  :io6. 

Antony,  or  Antliony  i Saint),  of  Padua  [It.  Anto'- 
mo].b.  at  Lisb  >n  .\ug.  15,  1195.  He  became  a  Franciscan 
monk,  and  preached  at  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  I). 
June  13,  1231,  and  was  canonized  in  liii. 

Antony  of  Bourbon  [Fr.  Antoine  de  Bourbon],  duke 
of  Veudome  and  king  of  Xavarre,  b.  in  Rcardy  Apr.  20. 
1518.  He  married,  m  151S.  Jeanne  d"Albret.  the  only  child 
of  the  king  of  Xavarre.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  lieut.- 
gen.  of  Fr..  and  commanded  the  royal  anny  for  a  short  time 
in  the  c.  war ;  was  mortally  wounded  at  Kouen,  and  d.  Xov. 
1".  I.)'j2.     He  was  the  father  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fr. 

Ant'werp  {DxxX.  AnCicerpfn  :  Fr.  Anrers.  on-vaii^  :  Sp. 
Ambh(f\.  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Belg..  and  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  port  of  the  European  continent,  on  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  strongly  fortifie.d.andhas  among  its  defences 
a  citadel  built  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1.567.  Foremost  among 
the  public  buildings  is  the  cathedral.  500  ft.  long  and  240  ft. 
wide,  containing  the  principal  masterpieces  of  Rubens.  It 
has  a  fine  harbor  and  extensive  commerce.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  was  the  great  centre  of  European  commerce,  with 
300.000  inhabs.  In  1.585  it  was  taken  by  the  Sp..  after  which 
most  of  its  commerce  went  to  Amsterdam.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  A.,  with  the  rest  of  Belg..  was  annexed  to  Hoi.  in 
1814.  In  1830  it  was  taken  from  the  Dut.  by  a  Fr.  force  auxil- 
iary to  Belg.    Pop.  1885.  180.447. 

Auu'bis),  or  Anepu,  an  idol  of  the  Egyptians,  was  rep- 
resented as  a  Sin  of  Osiris,  and  as  having  the  form  of  a 
dog,  or  a  man  with  a  dog's  head. 

Anville,  d.',  don-veel'  (.Jeas  Baptiste  Bourguigxox).  a 
Fr.  geog.,  b.  in  Paris  July  11.  1C97  ;  recognized  as  the  first  who 
raised  geog.  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed geog.  to  the  king,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Acad,  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  Comjititdiuinof  Anc.  Geog.  D. 
Jan.  28.  1782. 

A'orist  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  opo?.  a  "limit'"],  a 
iorm  of  the  Gr.  verb  which  represents  an  action  as  taking 
place  in  an  indefinite  (past)  time. 

Ap'atite  [from  the  Gr.  i-drTj,  "  deceit,"  so  called  be- 
cause it  deceives  the  ob.server  by  its  resemblance  to  other 
minerals],  the  native  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  extensive- 
ly used  as  a  manure  in  Eng.  and  the  f.  S.  It  usually  occurs 
in  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  greenstone,  but  is 
also  found  in  granular  limestone  and  serpentine.  The  most 
abundant  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from  beds  of  ani- 
mal remains,  bones,  etc.  Before  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  Ls 
ground  to  powder  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  renders  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  A.  soluble 
hi  water.  Tiie  efficacy  of  A.  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  It 
is  often  mixed  with  guano,  bones,  and  other  manures  to 
make  a  complex  fertilizer,  which  is  better  than  the  simple 
mineral  phosphate. 

Ape,  a  term  applied  to  the  large  Primates  ha'^ing  no 
tail,  and  comprising  the  chimpanzee,  orang-outang,  gorilla, 
gibbon,  etc.  Also  iLsed  sometimes  for  all  the  Primates  ex- 
cept Man. 

Apelles,  a-pel'lez  [Gr.  'AjreAAijs],  a  Gr.  painter,  lived  be- 
tween 352  and  3>!  b.  c.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  he 
wasb..  nor  when  or  whei-e  he  d..  and  not  one  of  his  pictures 
remains :  yet  his  name  stands  for  supreme  excellence  in  the 
art  of  painting.  He  painted  many  portraits  of  Philip,  and 
also  of  .\l':;.xander.  who  would  sit  "to  no  other  painter.  He 
probably  accompanied  Alexander  to  Asia,  and  after  his 
death  went  to  Egypt,  from  which  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  A.  was  generous  to  other  painters  and  devoted  to  his 
art.  He  admitted  that  in  some  things  he  was  excelled  by 
other  artists,  but  he  claimed  to  surpass  all  others  in  grace. 
HLs  industry  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Xo  day  without  a 
line."  He  knew  when  to  stop  correcting,  declaring  that 
'■  Too  much  labor  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a  piece.""  To  a 
cobbler,  who.  ha\ing  rightly  criticised  the  painting  of  a  shoe 
in  one  of  his  pictures,  went  f>n  to  blame  the  leg.  he  .said. 
■"Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  la.st."'  His  most  famous  pic- 
ture was  that  of  Vena^  Jimno  from  the  Sea  (Ven'/.-Anadyo- 
t/u/u),  painted  for  the  temple  of  -Esculapius  in  Cos. 

Clarence  Cook. 
Ap'ennines  [It.  Apennino].  (anc.  Monx.  Aperird'nux).  a 
chain  of  mts.  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  It. 
peninsula,  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Its  entire  length  is  about  8<X»  m.. 
with  an  average  height  of  4000  ft.  Mt.  Como,  the  highest 
summit,  has  an  elevation  of  9546  ft. 


Aplianip'tera,  or  Apbanop'tera  [Gr.  i^avr)^,  "in- 
visible."" and  Ttrtpov,  a  "wing  "J.  the  temi  appUed  to  a 
group  or  oi"der  vsub-orderi  of  wingless  hausteUate  insects 
(rieasi.  forming  the  family  Pulicida?,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
tlics. 

Aphasia,  a-fa'zhe-a  [from  the  Gi'.  a,  priv.,  and  <(>ij/xi. 
to  "speak  ""j,  a  loss  of  speech,  which  Ls  a  symptom  of  braui 
disease,  as  distinguished  fnjin  ap/toniu.  loss  of  speech  from 
disease  of  the  larjTix  or  direct  paralysis  of  that  organ.  A. 
may  coexist  with  the  ability  to  utter  words,  the  patient 
sometimes  pei-sisting  in  giving  things  names  which  do  nfit 
belong  to  them.  At  other  times,  though  he  can  utter  words 
he  cannot  clothe  his  thought  in  articulate  language,  but 
manifests  by  signs,  etc.,  a  normal  condition  as  regards  in- 
teUigence. 

Aphelion,  a-fe'le-on  [from  the  Gr.  i-6.  "fiom.""  and 
jjAtof.  the  "sun  ""],  that  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  the 
most  distant  from  the  sun.  and  is  opposite  to  the  peiilielion, 
or  the  i)<)iiit  nearest  the  sun. 

Aphides,  af'i-dez  (sing.  a'phU,  gen.  aph'idis,  a  •'plant- 
louse""),  the  name  applied  to  numerous  homopterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Aphida?.  and  commonly  known  as  plant- 
lice.  They  inhabit  trees  and  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which 
they  feed.  The  A.  are  remarkable  for  their  saccharine  se- 
cretion, but  more  especially  for  a  peculiarity  in  their  gener- 
ative economy  which  consists  in  the  first  fecundation  of  the 
female  influencing  not  only  the  ova  developed  immediately 
afterward,  but  those  of  the  females  resulting  from  that  de- 
velopment, even  to  the  9th  generation,  which  are  successive- 
ly impregnated,  and  continue  to  produce  without  any  inter- 
course with  the  male.  In  autumn  the  males  are  produced, 
when  the  last  set  of  females  are  impregnated,  and  the  fecun- 
dated eggs  brought  forth  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  body  of 
these  bisects  is  generally  flask-like,  beuig  fuiTiished  with  6 
legs,  a  pair  of  antennie.  and  2  small  tubes  not  far  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  saccharine  fluid 
is  exuded.  In  some  of  the  A.  wings  are  present,  but  m 
othei-s  they  are  not.  The  sweet  fluid  which  they  throw  out 
is  kiKiwn  as  honey-dtiv.  and  is  sometimes  produced  in  such 
quantities  as  to  fall  in  drops  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to 

the  earth.  Ants  have 
a  special  fondness  for 
this  substance,  and  of- 
ten frequent  plants  on 
which  it  is  deposited. 
They  may  sometimes 
be  .seen  milking  the  A., 
as  it  is  tenned — that  is, 
stroking  these  sugar- 
tubes  with  their  anten- 
nae, to  induce  them  to 
furnish  them  the  sac- 
charine fluid  more 
abundantly.  Hence  the 
A.  have  been  termed 
the  milch-cows  of  the 
ants.  Some  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  de- 
structive to  vegetation, 
as  the  hop-fly  KA'phU 
hu'tindi),  and  the  apliis 
of  the  turnip  cabbage 
(A.  bra^'sicat,  which 
have  sometimes  de- 
stroyed whole  crops. 
The  A.  are  often  infest- 
ed by  certain  minute 
parasites,  whicli.  by 
laying  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  those  insects, 
cause  the  death  of 
great  mmibers.  It  is 
remarkable  that  one  of 
these  pai-asites  iAjih- 
id'i'.m  has  itself  still 
more  muiute  ichneu- 
mon parasites,  whose 
eggs  are  deposited  in 
its  body. 

Theodore  Glll. 
Aphonia,  a-fo'ne-a 
(loss  of  voice  I.  may  be 
(1)  nervous  A.,  temporary  and  cured  by  time.  rest,  tonics, 
and  electricity,  or  (2i  A.  due  to  disease  of  the  vocal  cords. 
(See  Throat.  Diseases  OF.t  • 

Aphrodite.    See  Venus. 

A'pian  [Lat.  Apia'uuf:}.  or  Appian  (Peteri.  a  (ier. 
astron..  whose  proper  name  was  Bienewitz.  b.  1495:  was 
prof,  of  math,  at  Ingolstadt :  wrote  a  ro^inography.  and  was 
the  first  to  propose  to  ascertain  the  Ion.  by  limar  observa- 
tions. D.  Apr.  21,  15.52.  . 
Apicins,  a-pi.sh'-e-us  OIarcus  GabiusV  a  celebrated  epi- 
cure who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius. His  name  became  proverbial  for  gluttony  and  luxu- 
rv  in  eating.                                            ,  ,  .        ^    .     ^,     ^ 

A'pion  [\Kniiav].  a  Gr.  gram,  and  hist.,  b.  in  the  Great 
Oasis.  Eg\T)t.  lived  about  20-50  a.  d.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  in  Rome  about  45  a.  d..  and  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  were  a  IlMory  of  Egypt  and  a  lexicon  to  Ho- 
mer's poems.  .  ^       .- 

\'pls  [Gr.'AjTis].  the  chief  object  of  anc.  Eg>-ptian  wor- 
ship, represented  by  a  bull,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  at 
Memphis.  ,        ,  , 

Apocalypse,  a-pok'a-lips  [Gr.  a-oKoAvvii?.  from  ottoko- 
AuTTToj.  to  "reveal""],  a  word  signif>ing  " revelatton,  and 
usuallv  applied  to  the  last  book  of  the  X.  T. 

Vpocalyp'tic  Number,  the  mystical  number  666  spo- 
ken of  in  the  book  of  Rev.  Some  critics  interpret  this  to  be 
an  enigmatical  expression  of  the  woi-U  Latiniis.  the  Gr.  char- 
acters of  which,  taken  as  nimierals,  amount  to  666. 


Aphides. 
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APOCRYPHA— APPLES  OF  SODOM. 


Apooryplia,  a-pok'ri-fa  [Gr.  a7ro<cpui|)os.  "hidden"],  a 
term  applied  by  Fi-ot.  theols.  to  14  bt)oks.  or  portions  of 
books,  all  but  3  "of  which  were  pronounced  canonical  by  the 
founcil  of  Trent  in  154t5.  The  K.  Cath.  Ch.  calls  these  books 
deuterocanonical,  and  applies  the  name  "■  apocryphal "  to 
other  books  wliich  I'rots.  generally  call  PsEri)EPu;RAPHA 
(wliieh  see).  The  apocryphal  books  are  entirely  rejected 
from  public  worship  by  Prots.  in  Amer.,  and  by  the  dissent- 
ins  cbs.  in  G.  Brit.  K.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Apolllna'rls  (or  ApolHiia'riusi  the  Yoitngek,  be- 
came bp.  of  Laodieea  Sli2  :  was  an  orator  and  author,  and  an 
opponent  of  Arianism.  lie  founded  a  sect,  called  after  his 
name,  which  denieil  that  there  was  a  human  soul  in  Chr. 
D.  300. 

ApolIIiia'ris  Sido'nlus  iCaius  Sollius),  a  Lat.  poet 
and  ecclesiastic,  b.  at  Lugdunum  (.Lyons),  in  Gaul,  about  430 
A.  D.  In  471  he  was  elected  bp.  of  Clemiont  (Augustone- 
metum).  He  wrote  Carmina  and  JipMohe,  which  are  ex- 
tant.   D.  in  483  A.  D. 

Apol'lo  [Gr.  'A;r6AAti)('J,  in  Gr.  mji;hology,  the  god  of 
light  or  day,  of  poetry,  music,  archery,  etc.,  was  a  sou  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona.  He  was  often  called  Delius,  because 
he  was  b.  on  the  island  of  Delos  :  and  Phoebus,  wliich  signi- 
fies "shining."  As  the  god  of  light  (the  presence  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  beauty)  he  presides  over 
poetry,  the  arts.  etc.  According  to  the  later  poets,  he  was 
the  god  of  the  sun,  and  was  identified  with  Helios,  but  Homer 
represents  them  as  distinct  deities.  A.  may  be  considered 
the  ideal  representative  of  the  Hellenic  iieojile.  and  the  im- 
personation of  Hellenic  life  in  its  most  noble  and  beautiful 
forms.  He  was  recognized  as  the  author  of  the  liealing  art, 
and  as  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration  as  especially  mani- 
fested in  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Under  the  name  of  Pifan  he 
was  invoked  as  a  liealer  of  disease  and  as  a  destroyer,  for 
his  arrows  were  l)(lif\cil  to  deal  out  pestilence. 

Apol'lo  Bel'vedere,  a  beautiful  antique  marble  statue 
of  A.  which  was  discovered  at  Antiura  about  1.503,  and  was 
placed  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  A'atican.  The  name  and  date 
of  the  artist  are  unknown.  This  statue,  which  is  about  7 
ft.  high,  is  considered  the  most  perfect  model  of  manlj' 
beauty.  The  attitude  of  the  statue  is  generally  supposed  to 
represent  A.  as  he  appeared  after  lie  had  discharged  the  ar- 
row that  killed  the  Python.  (See  Byron's  Chikk  Harold, 
canto  iv.,  stanzas  clxi.,  cixii.,  and  clxiii.)  But  another  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  that  it  represents  the  god  with  the  a?gis 
in  his  hand,  as  he  appeared  to  the  (ioths  who  were  invading 
his  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  (See  Ajiollon  Jioi'dromios  ;  bronze 
Statue  i in  Besifz  des  Grafi-n  Sergt'i  .stro(j<irioff ;  eHautert  Ton 
LuDOLF  Stepuam,  mU  rii-r  Kiipfertufeln.)   Clarence  Cook. 

ApoUodo'rus  [Gr.  'ATroAAoSwpoV],  a  Gr.  painter,  b.  at 
Athens  about  440  b.  c.  He  was  a  rival  of  Zeuxis,  and  the 
reputed  inventor  of  chiaroscuro. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  historian  who  lived  about  140  b.  c.  He  wrote  a  manual 
of  Gr.  mythology  entitled  Bibliotheca,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  extant. 

Apollodoru.s  of  Damascus,  a  distinguished  arch., 
b.  at  Damascus,  lived  aljout  100  a.  d.  ;  erected  in  Rome 
numerous  works,  among  which  were  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
and  the  Column  of  Tra.jan.  His  capital  work  was  a  noble 
bridge  over  the  Danube.     ' 

Apollo'nius,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.     His  lexicon  to  Homer  is  extant. 

ApolIoiiiu!<$,  surnained  Dyscolus  (the  "  Morose  "),  an 
eminent  Gr.  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about 
120-lCO  a.  d.  ;  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech  and  other  works. 

Apolloiiiu.s,  a  Gr.  geometer,  b.  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylla, 
about  3.50  B.  c.  ;  resided  in  Alexandria  ui  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (233-205  b.  c.)  ;  author  of  Treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tioii'i,  in  8  books,  which  is  extant  except  1  book. 

Apollo'nius  Rlio'dius  ['ATroAAuii'ios  6  'PdSios],  a  Gr. 
poet,  b.  at  Alexandria  (<irat  Naucratis)  about  23.5  b.  c,  was  a 
liupil  of  the  poet  Callimachus  ;  taught  rhetoiic  at  Rhodes  for 
many  years;  about  1'.I4  u.  c.  he  was  ai)pointed  keeper  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  library.  Wrote  the  epic  poem  enti- 
tled Arcionaiitica,  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

Apollo'niU!^  Tyanie'us  (or  Apollo'nius  of  Xy- 
aiia)  [(ir.  'ATroAAun-tos  Tvaveus],  a  Pythagorean  philos..  b.  at 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  lived  about  3i)-70  a.  u.  He  jierformed 
a  .iourney  to  India  in  order  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  after  his  return  gained  a  high  reputation  as 
a  sage,  an  oracle,  and  a  worker  of  miracles. 

Apologet'lc  Fa'thers,  a  name  given  to  those  early 
writers  wHo  put  forth  defences  of  the  Chr.  religion  against 
the  accusations  of  pagans  and  Jews. 

Ap'oplcxy  [Lat.  apopleHo.  from  the  Gr.  awo,  "away." 
and  TrArjcro-u),  to  "  strike  ;"  as  we  speak  of  a  stroke  of  A.  or  of 
paralysis],  a  disease  marked  by  the  sudden  failure  of  volition. 
sensation,  motion,  and  mental  action,  the  symptoiis  lieing 
caused  by  a  pressure  upon  tlic  brain  originating  within  the 
cranium.  The  typical  form  is  characterized  l)y  an  escape 
of  blood  into  the  sul)sfance  of  the  brain  from  "a  rujitured 
ves.sel.  The  apoplin-tii'  stroke  mav  end  in  partial  recovery 
or  in  .speedy  death.  Cases  not  fatal  generally  result  in  per- 
manent or  temporary  p;iralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body 
(hemii)lct,na).  usually  on  the  side  opposite  that  in  which  the 
mischief  has  occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  A.  are  often  unexpected.  The  patient 
falls  suddenly  (with  or  without  an  outcry),  his  respirations 
are  long,  slow,  and  stertorous,  the  jjulse  is  .slow,  one  or  both 
the  pupils  usually  snuill.  If  the  i)atient  does  not  die  during  the 
attack,  a  seci  mdary  intlaniTiiatic  m  fi  illows  wliich  mav  destrov 
life.  Bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  inilse  be  strong  anil 
the  heart  and  lungs  in  good  c(indition.  but  it  is  often  inju- 
rious. Mustard  to  the  exti'emities  and  fiictions  of  the  skin 
should  be  resorted  to,  and,  the  bowels  should  be  moved  by 
enema.  Pei-sons  having  reason  to  fe;ir  A.  should  avoid  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  yet  live  upon  nutiitious  food,  paving 
special  attention  to  hygienic  conditions.    E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 


A  posterlo'rl  and  A  prio'ri.  Before  the  time  of 
Kant  the  former  of  these  terms  denoted  a  reasoning  from 
effect  to  (^ause.  and  the  latter  a  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect.  Since  Kant"s  time,  these  tei-ms  are  generally  used 
more  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  ;  a  postenoH 
knowledge  being  knowledge  through  experience,  while  a 
priori  knowledge  is  knowledge,  through  the  reason,  of  that 
which  is  prior  to  experience. 

Apos'tles'  Creed  [Lat.  Sym'bolum  Apostol'icuml.  called 
also  the  Creed  or  Confession  of  Faith,  is  the  most  universal 
creed  of  the  Chr.  Ch. 

Appala'olilan  Moun'taius,  a  general  term  for  the 
numerous  ranges  of  mts.  traversing  the  E.  part  of  tlie  U.  S., 
mostly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the  main  parallel  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  mt. -system  is  about  1300  m.  long,  ex- 
tending, under  various  names,  from  the  N.  part  of  Ala.  to 
Me.,  and  occupying,  with  the  valleys  which  it  forms,  a  space 
nearly  100  m.  wide.  The  portion  of  this  chain  in  N.  H.  is 
called  the  White  Mts..  the  highest  summit  of  which,  named 
Mt.  Washington,  rises  6288  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
N.  Y.  the  system  takes  the  name  of  the  Adirondacs,  the 
Catskill  Mts..  and  the  Highlands.  In  Pa.  and  the  S.  States 
they  are  called  the  Alleghany  Mts.,  and  the  name  of  Bhie 
Ridge  is  applied  to  the  range  in  Va.  which  is  nearest  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  These  ranges  are  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
formity of  their  outline,  and  for  the  parallelism  of  their 
ridges  and  long  narrow  intervening  valleys  of  limestone 
formation.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Great  Valley  of  Va., 
which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  State.  The  ridges  are  remarkable 
for  their  near  approach  to  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  the 
comparative  unifonnity  of  their  height.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  system  is  the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High 
Peak,  in  N.  C.  which  rises  to  6707  ft. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  chain  include  all  those 
from  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  coal-measures.  Including 
the  latter,  and  the  strata  belong  entirely  to  the  oldest  or 
palaeozoic  division  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  these,  measured  in  Pa.  as  they  appear  in  suc- 
cession at  the  surface,  is  about  7  m.  The  chain  was  mostly 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  age,  but  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  much  older.  J.  S.  Newberry-. 

Appar'ent  [Lat.  appa'rens,  from  aj^pa'reo,  to  "  appear '"], 
that  whicli  appears  to  the  eye  in  distinction  from  true  or 
real.  This  term  is  used  in  astron.  to  express  several  impor- 
tant distinctions,  as  A.  time,  A.  magnitude,  and  A.  diumal 
motion. — An  heir- A.  to  a  throne  is  a  person  whose  title  is 
better  than  any  other  except  the  actual  occupant  of  the 
throne,  and  whose  succession  does  not  depend  on  any  con- 
tingency if  he  survive  the  reigning  monarch. 

Appeal'  [from  the  Lat.  appello,  to  "  call "].  in  modern 
law,  denotes  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  and 
retrial  of  the  case.  Codes  of  procedure  in  a  number  of 
States  abolish  writs  of  error  in  civil  cases,  and  establish  a 
review  by  A.  in  all  actions,  whether  of  a  common-law  or 
equity  nature.  The  procedure  is  different  from  that  upon 
writ  of  error,  but  the  substantial  effect  is  the  same.  Some- 
times questions  both  of  law  and  of  fact  are  reviewed  by  the 
superior  court,  in  other  cases  questions  of  law  only  :  in  the 
latter  case  an  A.  corresponds  most  closely  with  the  former 
writ  of  error. 

Appear'ance  [from  the  Lat.  appa'reo,  to  "be  seen  "],  in 
law,  the  act  by  which  a  party  to  an  action  brings  himself,  or 
is  brought,  into  court,  usually  applied  to  the  defendant.  A. 
is  either  voluntary  or  compulsory.  It  is  said  to  be  voluntary 
when  no  process  has  been  served.  It  is  also  special  or  gen- 
eral. It  is  said  to  be  special  when  made  for  special  pur- 
poses, not  extending  to  the  entire  subject  of  litigation.  It 
is  general  when  absolute  and  unconditional.  A  notice  of  A. 
will  suffice,  or  the  perfcjimance  of  some  act  from  which  an 
A.  can  be  inferred,  such  as  serving  a  pleading.  In  civil  cases 
it  may  be  made  by  an  attorney  as  well  as"  by  a  party.  In 
criminal  cases  personal  A.  of  the  accused  is  frequently  req- 
uisite, particularly  in  cases  of  felony. 

Ap'pian  [Gr. 'AwTTtai/os :  Lat.  Appia'niis].  an  historian, 
b.  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  flourished  about  120-160  a.  d. 
He  wrote  in  Gr.  a  valuable  work  ou  Roman  hist.  ('Pio/uoiKr; 
'ItTTopia)  in  34  books,  of  which  11  are  extant. 

Appla'ni  (Andrea),  an  It.  painter,  b.  May  23,  1754,  imi- 
tated the  style  of  CoiTeggio,  and  is  thought  to  have  excelled 
all  the  artists  of  his  time  in  fresco-paintiiig.  About  1805  he 
was  appointed  court -painter  to  Nap.    D.  Nov.  8,  1817. 

Ap'pian  "Way  [Lat.  Vi'a  Ap'pia].  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  anc.  Rom.  roads,  was  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Cfecus  about  313  b.  c.  It  extended  originally  from  Rome  to 
Capua.  135  m.,  but  was  continued  to  Brundisium. 

Ap'ple  (Py'nis  7na'lus),  a  fiaiit  of  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Rosacese,  which  is  native  or  naturalized  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  anc.  Roms.,  who  called  it  pormnn.  The  wild  crab-A.  of 
the  Old  World  is  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  varieties  of 
A.  which  are  cultivated,  and  which  have  been  much  im- 
proved bv  cultivation.  Among  the  best  varieties  of  A.  are 
the  Baldwin.  Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern 
Spv.  Roxburv  Russet,  Belmont,  and  Nonsuch.  The  finest 
quahtv  of  this  fruit  is  produced  in  N.  Y.  and  other  States 
in  the"  same  lat.  The  Silierian  crab  (Pi/rKS  baccuta  or  Py- 
rus  prunifolia),  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  the  "U.  S.  for  preserves.  An  important  distinction 
among  A.  is  expressed  bv  the  terms  natural  fruit  and  gi'af  ted 
fruit.  The  former,  which  is  raised  from  the  seed,  is  mostly 
inferior.     [See  Fruit  Culture.] 

Apple  Blight,  a  disease  of  A.  trees,  caused  by  a  species 
of  aphis  (the  Aphis  lanigera).  This  little  in.sect  penetrates 
the  chinks  in  the  bark,  extracting  the  sap.  causing  diseased 
excrescences,  and  ultimately  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Apple  Oil  (artificial I,  a  solution  of  valerianate  of  amyl 
in  6  inirts  of  alcohol. 
Ap'ples  of  Sod'oni,a  fruit  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
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other  aiK-.  writers  as  growing  near  the  Dead  Sea,  fair  in 
appearaiK-e.  l>ut  when  grasv>ed  ei.)llapsiug  into  dust. 

Ap'pletou,  city  ana  important  K.  K.  centre,  cap.  of 
Outagamie  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Lower  Fox  Kiver,  30  m.  S.  of 
Green  Bav.  The  river  is  na^^gable  for  steamboats,  and  is 
the  route'  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Miss.  Improvement  Co. 
The  river  has  here  a  constant  fall  of  49  ft.,  furnishing  iuex- 
liaustible  water-power.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Appleton 
ColL  Inst.,  and  of  La\NTence  Univ.   Pop.  1870.  4518  :  1880,  Sim. 

Appletou  I  Jksse>,  D.  D..  b.  at  New  Ipswich.  X.  H..  Nov. 
17.  177-.'.  and  settled  over  the  Congl.  ch.  in  Hampton.  X.  H.. 
in  1797.  In  ISCti  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  theol.  in 
llarvanl  Univ..  and  in  1807  became  pres.  of  Bowdoiu  Coll. 
1).  Nov.  le,  1819. 

Appleton  (JoHx\  LL.D..  was  b.  in  1804,  grad.  at  Bow- 
doin  in  lH:ii.  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  com-t  of  Me.  in 
ISK.  and  chief-justice  in  1862. 

Appletou  t.ToHS),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  181.5, 
graa.  at  Bowdoiu,  became  a  lawyer  and  ed.  in  Portland, 
Me.  :  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  F.  S.  -treas.  1845,  and 
afterward  of  the  dept.  of  state  ;  cfiarrje  d'affaires  to  Bolivia 
1848-49.  rep.  in  Cong.  liwO-.59.  sec.  of  legation  in  Loud.  1855- 
56.  U.  S.  minister  to'Rus.  1860-61.    D.  Aus.  •>:.  Is64. 

Appletou  (Xathan'I,  LL.D..  b.  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
Oct.  6,  1779,  became  a  partner  of  his  brother  Samuel  in  Bos- 
ton ;  was  one  of  the  foimdei-s  of  Lowell ;  rep.  in  Cong. 
1831.  and  asain  li<l-.J.     D.  Julv  14.  1861. 

Appletou  City,  on  R.  K..  St.  Clair  co..  Mo.,  59  m.  S.  W. 
by  S.  of  Sedalia.     Pop.  1880.  lO-U. 

Appouiat'tox  Court-House,  cap.  of  Appomattox 
CO.,  Va..  was  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee,  with  the  Confed.  army  of  N.  Va.,  to  Gen.  Grant,  Apr. 
9.  1865. 

Appor'tionnieut  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to."'  and  jx>rfio. 
a  "share"],  in  law,  the  division  of  a  thing  into  parts:  the 
distribution  of  a  claim  or  charge  among  different  persons  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  subject-matter  to  which 
it  attaches.  The  leading  ca.ses  concern  —  1.  Incorporeal 
rights  in  land,  such  as  commons  and  rents  :  2.  Encumbrances 
upon  land ;  3,  Contracts.  1.  The  principal  case  under  this 
di\ision  is  that  of  rents.  The  question  of  A.  may  arise  as  to 
the  rights  of  different  owners  either  of  the  rent  or  of  the 
land  to  which  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  the  rent  at- 
taches, or  it  may  occur  in  case  of  a  partial  failure  of  the 
title  as  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the  land  rented,  or  be- 
cause the  right  of  the  tenant  to  hold  the  land  ceases  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  on  account  of  the  expkation  of  the 
landlord's  "estate.  By  the  common  law  there  was  no  A. 
where  there  was  a  failure  as  to  time.  This  case  is  illustrated 
by  a  lease  made  by  a  Ufe  tenant  for  a  specified  perit>d — e.  g. 
a  year.  Should  he  die  before  the  time  .expired,  the  lease 
would  of  course  instantly  terminate,  and  the  tenant  wotild 
pay  no  rent  for  the  time  intervening  since  the  last  payment 
of  rent  feU  due.  This  defect  in  the  law  has  been  remedied. 
It  should  be  added  that  there  is  by  common  law  no  A.  where 
the  property  leased  is  simply  diminished  in  value.  This  rule 
may  be  obviated  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  2.  Enaim- 
f/ranci^. — It  is  a  general  rule  that  several  owners  of  land 
must  bear  the  burden  of  an  encumbrance  upon  it  in  propor- 
tion to  then-  respective  interests.  Accordingly,  if  mortgaged 
lands  be  sold  in  parcels,  the  duty  to  pay  the  mortgage  is  ap- 
portioned among  the  owners  of  the  respective  parcels.  Tliis 
is  clearly  the  rule  where  the  sales  are  contemporaneous ; 
but  if  successive  in  point  of  time,  the  better  opinion  is  that 
there  is  no  A.,  but  that  the  lots  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage  in  "the  inverse  order  of  aUenation."  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  lands  last  sold  by  the  proprietor  must  be 
first  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  paying  the  mortgage.  As 
soon  as  enough  money  is  thus  realized  the  remaining  lots 
are  discharged.  3.  Contract?. — As  a  general  rule,  there  is 
no  A.  of  contracts.  In  other  words,  a  party  to  a  contract 
must  completely  fulfil  his  own  obligation  before  he  can  en- 
force the  agreement  against  the  other  party.  The  rale  is 
subject  to  exceptions.  One  is  where,  after  it  has  been  partly 
performed,  it  Ls  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  So  also  in  a 
contract  for  personal  service  there  is  an  implied  understand- 
ing that  the  contract  is  not  to  be  completely  fulfilled  unless 
life  should  c<3ntinue.  Accordingly,  if  the  servant  should  die 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time"  specified  In  the  contract. 
his  wages  would  be  apportioned  according  to  the  time  of 
actual  serrtce.  Some  jurists  have  objected  to  the  severity 
of  the  general  rule,  and  would  allow  an  A.,  even  where  a 
contract  is  deliberately  broken  by  a  party,  corresponding  to 
the  benefit  received  by  the  other  party.       T.  W.  Dwight. 

Appren'tice  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  apprfluti'do.  to 
'"comprehend."  to  "learn""],  a  person,  ordinarily  a  minor, 
bound  in  due  form  of  lav,-,  u.suaUy  by  indenture,  to  another 
for  a  certain  time  to  learn  some  art,  trade,  or  business.  In 
most  of  the  States  of  this  country  statutes  borrowed  from 
Eng.  legislation  aUow  minors,  with  theu-  own  consent,  and 
with  that  of  their  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  to  be  bound 
<  lut  to  service— if  males,  till  the  age  of  21  :  if  females,  till  the 
age  of  18.  or  for  a  shorter  time,  ^^^len  the  child  is  a  pauper. 
I'e  may  be  bound  without  his  consent  by  public  officers  or  bv 
•  rphan  asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  or  of  industiT-  The  same 
rule  is  followed  in  the  case  of  children  charged  with  pettv 
■rimes.  Appi-enticeship  is  thus  to  some  extent  a  mode  of 
,  enal  discipline,  and  is  refonnatory  in  its  nature,  particularly 
\shere  some  central  authijritv  oversees  from  tune  to  time 
trie  conduct  both  of  the  A.  and  the  master.  This  relation  Ls 
Mot  regulated  by  the  ordinary  rtiles  governing  master  and 
sf-rvant.  but  depends  upon  special  grounds  of  public  policy. 
l"he  tvjntract  of  apprenticeship  is  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
Is  not  assiirnable.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Appur'teuances  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  appfrtineo.  to 
"  belong  to  "].  In  law.  this  word  sisnifies something  belong- 
ing or  appertaining  to  another  thimr  as  principal,  as  a  right  of 
way  appurtenant  to  land.  In  a  conveyance  of  land  with  the 
"appurtenances."  all  easements  and  privileges  in  use  and 
necessary  to  the  enjovment  of  the  estate  granted  will  be  in- 
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eluded.  Land  itself  will  not  l>e  considered  as  appurtenant 
to  land.  It  is  often  a  diflicult  question  of  con.struction  to 
detennine  whether  laud  can  be  regarded  as  ajxirt  or  parcel  of 
the  thing  granted  :  in  which  case  it  will  pass,  while  it  would 
not  be  embraced  in  the  word  "■  appurtenances.""  Thus,  in 
the  conveyance  of  a  •"mill"  or  a  ■" mansion-house.""  land 
which  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term  ""miU""  or 
"mansion-house""  would  not  be  included,  might  be  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  since  there  could  be  no  complete  en- 
jo>"ment  of  the  mill  or  mansion-house  without  it. 

A'pricot  [from  the  Lat.  upii'cus.  "sunny "],  (P?-«'««e; 
Anne  III' a(a\.  a  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae,  is  a 
native  of  Armenia,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  plum.  The  blos- 
soms appear  before  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  subcor- 
date,  and  acuminate.  The  fruit,  a  velvety  drupe,  ripens 
earlier  than  the  peach,  which  it  resembles  in  some  respects. 
The  color  of  the  A.  is  mostly  yellow,  with  a  red-brown  or 
ruddy  cheek  on  the  side  which  is  most  exposed  t<:>  the  sun. 
It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  plum,  peach,  or  wild<-heny 
stocks.  Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  A.,  the  ^loor- 
park  is  by  many  persons  the  most  esteemed.  A  variety 
called  Breda  is  prefen-ed  for  standards  in  some  places. 

A'pril  [Lat.  Apri'Hf\.  the  name  of  the  4th  month  of  the 
jr.,  was  derived  from  the  Roms..  but  in  the  early  age  of  the 
Rom.  republic  it  was  the  2d  month. 

April  Fool's  Day,  the  name  given  to  the  1st  of  Apr., 
from  the  prevailing  custom  of  plaving  tricks  upon  people 
or  sending  them  upon  bootless  errands  on  that  day. 
A  priori.    See  A  posteriori. 

Ap'tera  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  intpov.  a  "wing""],  in  the  Lin- 
njean  system,  an  order  of  insects  without  wings,  but  not 
recognized  by  recent  entomologists. 
Apteryg'idae  [Gr.  a,  priv..  and  --epvf.  a  "wing""],  a 
family  of  ratite  birds  with 
rudimentary  wings,  very 
short  humerus,  only  one 
ungual  phalanx,  with  a 
hallux,  a  long  bUl.  and 
pilose  plumage.  Three 
species  inhabit  New  Zea- 
land, where  they  are  call- 
ed ki  iii .  They  feed  upon 
insects  and  worms.  The 
skin  is  very  tough  but 
flexible,  and  prized  by 
the  chiefs  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  state 
mantles. 

Apule'ias  (Atxrs 
Lrcrrsi,  a  celebrated 
Lat.  Platonic  philos.  and 
satirical  writer,  b.  at  Ma- 
daura,  in  Afr.  He  lived 
about  150  A.  D.,  wrote  in  his  own  defence  an  A}x>logy.  which 
is  still  extant,  and  a  romance  entitled  the  Metaniorpliofe^.  or 
the  Golden  .-!.«,  which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  satire 
on  priests,  quacks,  magicians,  etc. 

A'qua,  plu.  A'quie,  the  Lat.  name  for  water:  the 
pharmacopoeial  name  for  spring  water,  or  natural  water  in 
its  purest  attainable  state.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  principal  varieties  of  water  are  aistUled 
water  (A.  de-itUlata),  river  water  yA.  ex  fMmine,  or  .1.  fiuri- 
alu),  sea  water  (A.  marina),  rain  water  (A.  plurialif!),  and 
spring  water  (A.  fontuna).  These  terms  are  used  in  phar- 
macy, in  which  various  watery  solutions  are  also  called 
aqiii. 

A'qna  For'tis  Ci.e.  '"strong  water"),  a  name  given  to 
nitric  acid  by  the  alchemists,  is  still  the  common  commer- 
cial name  ot  that  compoimd.    (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

A'qua  Re'gia  (i.  e.  "  royal  water  ""i.  a  name  given  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid. 
The  usual  proportion  is  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  acid.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  dissolving 
gold,  regai-ded  as  the  king  of  metals. 

A'qua  Regl'uae  (^.  e.  "  queen"s  water  ")  is  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitre.    It  has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

Aqua'rians  (fi-om  the  Lat.  a'qua,  "water""],  a  name 
given  to  certain  ascetics  who  used  water  in  the  sacrament 
instead  of  wine. 

Aqua'riuni  (plu.  Aquaria),  or  Aqua^-iva'rium,  a 
Lat.  tenn  commonly  applied  io  a  glass  tank  or  vessel  con- 
tainins  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  which  lining  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  are  kept.  It  must  contain  both  animals 
and  plants  in  sometliing  like  a  due  proportion,  as  the  ani- 
mals depend  for  breath  on  the  oxygen  which  is  given  out 
by  the  plants,  and  the  plants  are  nourished  by  the  carbonic 
aciil  gas  which  the  animals  exhale. 

Aqna'rius,  "  the  \Vater-Bearer,""  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac  ; 
also  the  name  of  a  constellation. 

Aquat'ic  Plauts,  or  IVater  Plauts,  a  terra  applied 
to  various  vegetable  organisms  that  grow  either  partially 
or  entirelv  unmer<ed  in  water.  The  latter  mode  of  life  is 
mostlv  confined  to  ciyptogamous  plants,  of  which  the  great 
familv  of  .l/r/.j  is  ahnbst  exclusively  A.,  making  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetation  of  salt  water.  Quite  as  many  species 
live  in  fresh  water,  but  thev  are  less  conspicuous,  bemg  m- 
dividuaUv  small,  or  even  microscopic.  Oceanic  or  even 
marine  p'henogamous  plants  are  few.  but  as  to  fresh  water 
there  is  hardiv  a  familv  of  herbaceous  plants  which  has  not 
some  A.  reps.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  either  partly 
emersed  or  floatins.  or  brins  their  foliaffe  to  the  surface,  or 
at  least  the  blossoms.  In  texture  they  are  soft,  loose,  and 
cellular,  and  generallv  thev  abound  in  air-passages,  the  pres- 
ence of  air  bein^'  essential  to  their  well-bemg,  as  it  is  to  or- 
dinarv  plants.  Asa  Grat. 

A'qua  Tofa'ua,  a  secret  poison,  the  invention  of  which 
is  a.scribed  to  a  SicHian  woman,  a  notorious  poisoner,  named 
Tofana.    She  lived  about  16.W-1730.    It  is  said  that  there 
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wa-;.  abiiut  1660.  a  society  of  jouuk married  women  in  Rome 
who  iiseci  lliis  A.  T.  to  poison  tlieir  Inisijands.  It  was  sold 
in  vials  marked  ■.Manna  of  8t.  Nicholas  of  Bail."  Some 
supijosf  it  to  liave  been  a  .solution  of  ar.><enie. 

Aqueduct,  ak'we-diikt  {uqiutdnc't'i-i,  a  "  channel  for  con- 
ductin;;  water"].  Tlie  name  is  applied  more  especially  to 
artificial  constructions  for  brinsinj;:  water  from  a  distance 
for  the  supply  <jf  cities,  and  to  those  biidjfes  whicli  .serve  to 
convev  water  at  an  elevation  acro.ss  valleys  or  streams.  As 
water'  is  essential  to  life,  {jreat  cities  must  have  a  lar^e 
supply,  often  attainable  only  by  aitilicial  means  ;  hence  A. 
ai-e  of  verv  aiu-.  date. 

Anc.  Koine  was  supplied  with  water  by  0  A.,  as  follows  : 
1.  The  Appian  A..  0  m.  lonjr.  built  311  b.  c,  mostly  under- 
ground, bruiijinjj  its  water  from  a  copious  spring,  'i.  The 
Anio  \'etus.  «  m.  lon>jr.  l>uilt  272  b.  c,  mostly  underground, 
bringing  its  water  from  the  Kiver  Anio.  3.  The  A(iua  j\Iar- 
cia.  37  m.  long,  built  14.")  b.  c.  :  6  m.  were  upon  arches,  some 
of  which  remain.  4.  The  Aqua  Tepula,  built  l:i6  b.  c,  10  m. 
long.  o.  The  Aqua  Julia,  built  34  b.  c,  12  m.  long,  crossing 
the  Campagna  on  tlie  same  row  of  arches  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding, being  built  over  them.  0.  Aqua  Virgo,  built  30  b.  c, 
almost  wholly  underground.  It  has  been  restored,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  sources  of  supply.  7.  The  Aqua  Alsietina, 
built  HO  B.  c.  by  Augustus,  restored  by  Trajan,  and  after- 
ward by  Pope  Paul  V.,  about  l-">00  :  30  ni.  long,  drawing  its 
water  from  lakes.  The  water  is  not  pure,  but  is  very  copi- 
<»us.  suppljing  the  fountains  of  St.  Peter's,  and  also  several 
flour-mills."  8.  Tlie  Aqua  Claudia,  built  36-50  a.  d..  46  m. 
long,  of  which  10  \n.  were  on  arches,  some  of  which  remain, 
and  are  among  the  most  striking  remains  of  anc.  Rome.  9. 
The  Anio  Xovus.  built  al)out  40  a.  d.,  62  m.  long,  of  which 
•W  were  undergrountl.  Its  channel  is  now  choked  up.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  A.  brought  377,000.000  gals,  of  water 
daily  into  Rome  :  those  which  remai-i  supply  160,000,000 gals. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  numerous  A.  were  constnicted, 
notable  among  which  are  those  of  Lyons,  Sego^'ia,  Spoleto, 
>letz,  and  Tarentum.  In  modern  times  the  Kew  River  of 
Lond.  and  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  of  Paris  are  time  A.  The 
A.  of  Roquefavour  brings  water  from  the  River  Durance  to 
Marseilles,  and  Glasgow  is  supjilied  by  an  A.  with  water 
from  Loch  Katrine.  An  A.  has  been  recently  consti-ucted 
at  Vienna,  which  brings  water  from  two  spring.s,  59  m.  dis- 
tant, the  supply  being  24,000,000  gals,  a  day,  or  ^4  gals,  for 
each  inhab. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  A.,  nearly  every  considerable  city  being  thus  sup- 
plied. X.  Y.  has  the  Croton  A.,  Boston  the  Cochituate, 
Baltimore  the  Jones's  Falls,  Wash,  the  Wash.  A.  Fig.  1 
Fig.  1. 


IIipli  Urulpi,  Harlem  Ri\lm. 


shows  the  High  Bridge  over  which  the  Croton  water  pipes 

cross  the  Harlem  River.    The  bridge  is  1460  ft.  long  and  116 

ft.  above  the  high-water  level.    It  has  15  arches,  of  80  and 

Fig.  -2.  Fig.  3. 


Croton  Aqueduct.  Cocliitu.itc  Aqueduct. 

.'jO  ft.  span.     Figs.  2  and  3  present  cross  sections  of  the  con- 
duits of  the  Croton  and  Cochituate  A.    Fig.  4  shows  a  cross 
section  of  a  circular  conduit,  built  of  brick. 
Fig.  4. 


We  select  the  Wash.  A.  for  more  detailed  information. 
It  is  a  circular  conduit,  built  of  brick  or  rubble  masonr>'. 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  either  material  being  used  as 
it  could  be  most  conveniently  or  cheaply  obtained.  Its 
clear  internal  diameter  is  it  ft.  Its  descent  or  inclination  is 
i>V^  inches  to  the  in.  The  length  of  the  conduit  from  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  the  distributing  reservoir  is 


11  m. :  from  the  latter  the  A.  is  continued  by  large  iron  pipe^ 
to  the  capitol,  5  m.  Its  capacity  is  70,0t)0.000  gals,  per  day. 
Its  construction  is  shown  in  ordinary  ground  iside-hill)  by 
Fig.  4.  It  takes  its  water  at  an  elevation  of  1.50  ft.  above 
tide-water  by  a  rock-cut  passing  under  the  Chesapeake  and 
O.  Canal  (Fig.  5j,  to  a  gate-house  furnished  with  gates  and 
Fig.  0. 


screens.  Its  course  is  generally  subterranean,  embankments 
having  been  avoided  wherever  possible.  The  water  is  de- 
livered into  the  i-ecelving  reservoir,  of  about  56  acres,  made 
by  damming  up  the  valley  of  Little  Falls  Branch.  (Fig.  6.i 
Fig.  6. 


FMl.   mi'         l.£NCT"2£l,2 

Two  m.  farther  on  the  A.  enters  the  distrilniling  reservoir 
of  40  acres  by  a  gate-house.  There  are  4  bridges  under  tin- 
conduit,  one  of  which,  the  Union  Arch,  is  of  gi-anite.  with  a 
span  of  220  ft.,  being  the  longest  stone  arch  in  exi.sfeiicc. 
In  Fig.  7  is  a  section  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  branch  te;- 
FiG.  7. 


■  -r:lLIS9?0t? l.ZZH-.SS    e.l!.2SI    .L.I02.a—  -tV55- 

minates  in  a  4-ft.  iron  pipe.    Fig.  8  is  a  profile  of  the  outlet 
Fig.  S. 

DISTRIBUrmQ  RESERfOIR. 
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gate-house  and  screen-well,  and  of  the  subterranean  vault  in 

which  are  the  stop-cocks  and  connections  of  the  iron  mains 

which  convey  the  water  into  the  cities. 

At  College  Branch  twcj  :^)-inch  mains,  braced  as  in  Fig.  9, 

Fig.  9. 


COLUCC-POND  BRIDGE 


ICNGTH.  ISTO      FMIOO. 


cross  a  small  inlet  and  valley  by  an  arch  of  120  ft.  span.  Rock 

Creek  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  (Mg.  10).  composed  of 

Fig. 10. 


v^ASiuNcrori 


2  cast-iron  pipes  of  4  ft.  diameter,  which  seiTe  as  the  rii)s  of 
an  arch  of  200  ft.  span.  These  pipes  convey  the  water,  and 
also  support  a  platform  bearing  a  road  and  railway  track. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  streets  of  Wash,  is  45  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  :  but  a  part  of  Georgetown  is  at 
a  greater  height  than  any  part  of  the  A.    To  supply  this  a 
Fig.  U. 
HIGH  smvici  Disui/om 


.^"^^ 


circular  reservoir  covered   by  a  brick   dome  (Fig.  11)  has 
been  constructed.    It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  water- 
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prvssurt^  engiuf.  i-apable  of  puminiiir  ]0,cXX>  ?aL<.  per  hnur 
into  tills  ivservoir.  at  a  heifrlil  of  iiC  ft.  above  tide. 

it  has  l>eeii  eustoniary  in  Amer.  to  estimate  CS  to  3.>  fr.ils. 
per  day  for  each  iuhab.,  old  and  young,  as  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  "a  great  city.  But  the  e.xperienee  of  all  those  in  which 
A.  have  Deen  in  use  for  d»  yrs.  show  that  in  the  U.  is.  the 
supply  should  nut  l)e  less  than  100  gals,  per  head  per  day. 

The'  cross-sect ii>ns  of  the  #7><  <•'«  or  cliaimel  t>f  the  Eom.  A. 
were  generally  rectangular.  In  modem  times  a  great  variety 
of  forms  liave  been  used— rectangular,  two-side  walls  with 
flat  floor  and  roof :  curved  fltior  and  arx-hed  roof,  with  verti- 
cal sides :  oval,  or  egg-shai)ed.  with  the  smaller  end  of  the 
«ival  at  the  bottom  :  and  tinally  circular.  As  the  circle  is 
that  geometrical  figure  which  with  the  least  circumference 
incloses  the  greatest  area,  it  follows  that,  in  lining  with  ma- 
sonry a  channel  cut  throusrh  the  earth,  the  circular  form  will 
convey  the  most  water  with  the  least  masuurj-.  In  building 
a  covered  channel  for  conveyance  of  water,  this  fonn  will 
generally  be  found  the  best  aiid  cheapest.  Bricks  or  flat  rub- 
ble stones  are  laid  with  great  raiiidity  into  the  form  of  a 
circular  conduit.  As  the  cost  of  tlie  excavation  and  con- 
struction of  the  conduit  is  but  a  part  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  an  A.,  it  is  wise  to  at  first  make  the  conduit  itself  large 
enough  to  convey  all  the  water  of  the  source.  The  conduit 
.should  also  in  any  case  be  large  enoush  for  a  man  to  pa.ss 
through  conveniently,  for  the  purjJ'ises  of  cleaning  and  re- 
pairing it.  When  the  source  of  supply  is  a  great  river  or 
lake,  the  conduit  should  be  built  to  convey  more  water  even 
than  100  gals,  a  day  for  each  iuhab.  IFrom  orig.  art.  in  ./.> 
I'liic.Cyc.  by  CiEK.  M.  C.  Meigs.] 

Aqnila,  ak'we-la  ("'the  Eagle"),  i.  constellation  of  .stars 
near  the  fCiuatcjr,  and  on  its  :S.  side. 

Aqui'nas  (Tho.m.'vsi.  Saixt,  a  scholastic  theoL,  sumamed 
THE  AsiiELic  DocToH.  b.  in  the  kingdom  of  Xaples  in  LiJT, 
being  a  grand-nephew  of  the  emp.  Frederick  I.  Barbaros,sa. 
About  1243  he  joined  the  order  of  Dominican  monks,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus.  After  he  had  studied 
theol.  and  scholastic  philos.,  he  began  to  teach  and  preach 
at  Paris.  Ha^ing  acquired  a  European  reputation,  ho  left 
Paris  in  1361,  and  wa-s  induced  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  remove 
to  Rome,  where  he  tauzht  philos.  He  refused  a  Viishopric. 
His  Siiiimia  Tl'iolfifri'^  was  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
compendium  of  scholastic  divinity.     D.  VZ7A. 

Arabesque,  ar-a-besk'.  signifies  ""  in  the  Arabian  style 
or  manner.""  It  is  applied  to  the  fantastic  decoration  which 
was  profusely  employed  in  the  arch,  of  the  Arabs  or  Moors 
in  Spain.  A.s  employed  by  the  Arabs,  it  consisted  of  infi- 
nitely diversified  combinations  of  cui^ed  and  straisht  lines, 
and  imaginary  foliage  and  flowers,  curiously  intertwined 
with  other  vesretable  forms.  The  Moors  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  this  kind  of  ornament  from  the  Roms  .by  whom 
it  was  extensively  used.  Among  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Moorish  A.  are  the  decorations  of  the  famous  palace 
of  the  Alhambra.  The  name  of  A.  was  applied  to  this  mode 
of  decoration  because  it  had  been  long  known  and  admired 
in  the  works  of  the  Arabs  before  the  discovert'  of  the  beau- 
tiful paintings  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  by  Raphael  and  his  pupil 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  made  the  world  acquainted  with  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  oriirinal.  Cl.\rence  Cook. 
Arabi.    See  Arabi  P.^sh.^. 

Ara'bia  [Ar.  Jfziri-t  d  Arab,  ''the  peninsula  of  the 
Arabs""],  a  peninsula  forming  the  S.  W.  part  of  Asia,  and 
having  .\siatic  Ttir.  for  its  boundary  on  the  X..  the  Per.  Gulf. 
Gulf  of  Oman,  and  Ar.  Sea  on  the  E..  Ar.  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Aden  on  the  S..  and  the  Red  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  and  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  W.  It  extends  from  12°  .3.5'  to  .S4°  X.  lat..  and 
from  .32°  10'  to  .59°  40'  E.  Ion.     Its  area  is  967.8-56  sq.  m. 

Topograifhy. — .\.  has  a  singular  conformation.  Surrounded 
on  three  sides  and  for  *•,'=,  of  its  bomidar>'  lines  by  the  sea. 
it  has  in  all  this  distance  a  narrow,  sandy,  though  sometimes 
fertile  belt,  from  12  to  60  m.  in  bi-eadth,  of  low  lands :  and 
immediately  behind  these  a  lofty  wall  of  mts. ,  at  some  points 
*«W0  ft.  high:  the  interior,  between  the  mts..  Ls  an  elevated 
plateau  \vith  mt.  spurs  crossing  it,  and  forests  on  the  mts.. 
but  except  oases,  mostly  composed  of  sandy  plains :  the 
whole  declining  toward  the  X.,  where  the  SjTo-Ar.  desert 
extends  far  up  toward  Damascus.  There  are  no  considera- 
ble rivers,  and  the  few  streams  lose  themselves  in  the  sands. 
There  are  some  salt  lakes  in  the  interior. 

The  diiaate  of  the  coast  Ls  intensely  hot,  especially  in  the 
S.  and  S.  E.  Muscat  and  .Mocha  are  two  of  the  hottest  places 
on  the  g:lobe.  It  is  very  dry.  On  the  Red  Sea  rain  falls  mod- 
erately in  summer,  but  in  many  parts  of  A.  there  Ls  no  rain, 
nor  even  clouds.  The  elevated  table-lands  and  the  mts.  are 
very  dry.  hot  in  summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  The 
■'■Sinwoiit.  a  hot  S.  vrind.  and  the  Sirocco,  an  E.  wind,  prevail 
sometimes. 

.•/i/<*-m/j<.— Ciold.  copper,  iron.  lead.  coal,  emeralds,  came- 
lian.  agate,  onyx,  alabaster,  marble,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 

Sf/d  anil  Ver/i((t/ion.—'The  soil,  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  is 
rich  and  fertile,  and  yields  many  aromatic  plants.  The  wild 
shnibs  and  trees  are  the  Mimosa,  the  Euphorbiacea?.  laven- 
der, jasmine,  the  aloe,  the  acacia,  which  >ields  gum-arabic, 
and  the  olibanum :  the  cultivated  crops  "are  cotton,  coflfee, 
indigo,  tobacco,  tamarinds,  dates,  barlev,  rice,  sugar,  and 
many  aromatic  plants. 

The  '-jjiort.s  are  dates,  coffee,  gum-arabic,  mviTh.  aloes, 
pearls,  balsam  and  <Jther  drugs  :  there  is  also  a  large  carrv- 
mg  trade  by  caravans  between  India  and  X'.  Afr. 

AitiinaU.—The  finest  horses  in  the  world,  camels,  ante- 
lopes, the  ibex,  hvena.  wolf,  jackal,  wild  ass.  wild  boar,  jer- 
boa, monkey,  ostrich,  eagle,  etc 

Poliliral  l>iru<iorix.—T\ie  anc.  diWsions  were  A.  Fel'iJ:  or 
the  Happy,  the  coast  region  :  A.  Pth-.m.  the  X.  W..  so  called 
either  from  Peira.  or  from  its  stonv  character:  and  A. 
Deserta.  or  the  Desert,  which  included  the  central  atid  N. 
portions.  It  has  now  7  or  8  divisions,  occupied  by  diffeivnt 
tribes  and  races,  but  a  preliminary  division  is  into.l.  Pro/i&r. 
or  the  true  Ar.  peninsula :  S.  .4..  or  El  Badith.  properlv  the 
N.  part  of  the  old  .4.  Dt^trla,  b<iunded  S.  by  the  jieninsuia.  E.  , 


by  the  Euphrates,  X.  by  Sj-ria.  and  W.  by  the  Desert  ot 
Petra  :  and  H".  ,|..  compri.siiig  the  Desert  of  Petra  and  the 
l)eninsula  of  Sinai,  known  as  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  .4. 
ProjM-r  only  concerns  us.  and  it-s  divisions  are  differently 
stated  l»y  different  writers.  The  latest  give  them  as — 1. 
H(Jaz.  ov  El  Hijaz.  along  the  Red  Sea  from  19"=  to  29°  :  chief 
towns,  Jlecca  and  Medina:  inhabs..  mainly  Arabs  of  Ish- 
maelitish  descent  and  Moslem  faith.  2.  Ye/neti.  extending 
along  the  Red  .Sea.  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  to  Hadramaut.  the  most  fertile  portion  of  A. : 
cap..  Mocha :  inhabs..  descendants  of  Joktan.  with  per- 
haps a  Ilamitic  mixture — bigoted  Moslems.  3.  Hadranidnl. 
lying  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  uncertain  extent,  perhaps 
reaching  to  Oman  :  mountainous,  and  taking  in  a  large  tract 
of  the  desert  at  the  X. :  only  small  villases,  great  heat,  ster- 
ile soil,  nomadic  pop.  4.  Oman,  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
sultan  of  JIuscat,  lying  on  the  Straits  <:>f  Ormuz  or  Gulf  of 
Oman :  cap.,  Muscat :  soil  fertile,  many  products,  copper 
and  other  mines :  inhabs..  village  and  agricultural  Arabs : 
considerable  foreign  trade.  .5.  El  Ac/iJtah.  El  Hadjar.  or  Ei 
Bahrdn,  a  tract  along  the  coast  of  the  Per.  Gulf :  mountain- 
ous, and  with  few  villages,  (i.  El  Yematiuh.  the  S.  part  <if 
the  interior  region,  pos.sibly  a  part  of  Xedj'd.  but  having  a 
fertile  valley  or  oasis  of  its  ow-n.  called  ""  The  Garden  of  A."" 
7.  El  ^eiij'il.  or  the  yr(lji-fl.  occupying  an  extensive  legion 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  with  wooded  mts..  fertile 
valleys,  and  extensive  deserts.  It  is  a  kingdom,  and  the 
ruling  race  are  the  Wahabies.  fanatic  Ar.  reformers.  It  has 
excellent  pasturage  and  many  villages.  8.  J(M  Shainn-ar. 
or  Shamm'r.  a  mc>untainous  region,  connected  with  the 
Syro-Ar.  desert,  and  inhabited  by  Bedouins. 

History. — 'the  country-  was  never  conquered,  and  no  Eu- 
ropean or  Asiatic  power  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  more  than  a  very  small  jiijiiiion  of  its  terr.  The 
tribes  are  mostly  nomadic  and  independent  rif  each  <jther. 
They  were  generally  united  under  Mohammed  ami  his  suc- 
cessors, and  founded  empires  in  3  continents,  but  these  have 
been  overthrown.  In  the  16th  century  the  Turks  ci  aiquered 
Yemen,  but  were  driven  back  in  the  17th.  though  h<  ildinjr 
nominal  authoritv  over  Hijaz  and  the  holv  cities.  The  Port, 
held  Muscat  l.V>Cl009.  The  Wahabies— fanatical  Moslem  re- 
formers from  the  interior  of  A. — overran  the  countr\-  li  .i.»- 
l.'ll.  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  bv  Mehemet  All  ui 
ISn.  Aden  is  held  by  G.  Brit.  .«ince  1838.  and  Jiddah  was 
bombarded  in  1858. 

/to/>(//«/io/j.— Probably  not  more  than  4.000.000:  of  two 
classes,  the  wandeiing  Arabs  or  Bedouins,  and  the  village  or 
agricultural  Arabs.  "These  are  of  different  races  or  families  : 
the  1st  Ishmaelite.  the  2d  .Toktanite.  Besides  the  towns 
named  already,  there  are  Loheia.  Yembo.  and  Rostak. 

L.  P.  BROCKErr. 
Ara'btau  Ar'cliltecture,  a  style  sometimes  called 
Moorish,  originated  almo.st  simultaneously  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  followed  the  progress  of  that  re- 
ligion into  E.  Europe.  Sp..  and  Afr.  The  early  temples  or 
mosques  of  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  modifications  of  Byzan- 
tine arch.  The  most  peculiar  and  original  feature  of  the  A. 
arch,  is  the  horseshoe  arch.  The  pointed  arch  was  also  very 
extensively  used  by  the  Moors.  Among  the  finest  specimeiis 
of  A.  style  is  the  Alhambi^a.  Cl.\resce  Cook. 

Arabian  Liau^nage  and  L<iteratare.  The  Arabic 
belongs  to  wiiat  is  tei-med  the  Semitic  family  of  langs..  and 
is  clo.seiy  related  to  the  Heb..  which  it  resembles  in  gram- 
matical structure,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  many  of  its  words. 
Like  the  Heb..  it  is  written  from  right  to  left,  arid  like  it.  also, 
the  vowels  are  not  written  in  the  bod>"  of  a  word  or  name, 
but  are  indicated  uf  indicated  at  all  i  bycertaui  marks  placed 
above  or  below  the  consonants  to  which  they  belong.  The 
alphabet  cousLsts  of  28  letters,  .several  of  which  have  no 
equivalents  in  any  European  tongue,  and  most  of  them 
have  a  different  form,  according  as  they  are  initial,  medial, 
or  final.  There  are  only  3  vowels  corresponding  in  general  to 
the  It.  a,  i.  and  »/ ;  they  are  usually  omitted  in  Arabic  MSS. 
The  characters  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
.\r.  from  S\iia.  l)efore  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Their  anc. 
form,  called  the  Cufic.  was  rude  and  imperfect,  the  number 
of  letters  being  only  16.  These  were  in  the  10th  century  re- 
placed by  the  present  characters. 

The  Ar.  lang.  is  widely  diffused,  being  spoken  nf>t  only  in 
Ar.  and  Syria,  but  with  more  or  less  corruption  over  a  large 
part  of  X.  Afr.,  and  with  great  jmrity  in  Egypt.  lYom  the 
9th  century  to  the  12th  it  was  the  prevailing  "lang.  in  a  lanre 
part  of  Sp."  penin.sula.  In  Ar.  itself  there  are  2  principal  dia- 
lects—the X.  one.  in  wiiich  the  Koran  is  written,  and  the  S.. 
including  the  Himyaritic.  originally  spoken  in  Yemen  and 
the  extreme  S.  portion  of  Ar. 

Ar.  lit.  is  rich  in  poetiy  and  other  works  of  fancv  and  im- 
agination. Even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  there  were 
poets  who  contended  for  prizes  at  the  great  annual  fairs  in 
.Mecca,  the  productions  which  gained  prizes  being,  it  is  sjiid. 
written  in  golden  characters  and  hung  up  in  the  famous 
temple  of  the  Kaaba.  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ishmael. 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  Mohanuned  is  the  great 
Ar.  classic,  and  his  followers  claim  that  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  Ki>r:)n  ai-e  unanswerable  proofs  of  its  di- 
vine inspiration.  It  may  l>e  .siiid  that,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  Mohammed,  the  Arabs  have  had  no  poet  of  the 
highest  class,  nor  produced  any  drama  of  a  high  order. 
Lyric  and  romantic  compositions  are  the  great  character- 
istic of  Arabic  poetry,  .\rabic  lit.  is  also  ver>"  rich  in  prose 
romance.  Xotable  among  works  of  this  class  is  the  collec- 
tion entitled  the  Aralnan  .Vif/liU'. 

The  flourishing  period  of  Ar.  lit.  extended  from  about  750 
to  laxt  .\.  D.  The  great  .Vbbasside  caliphs  ruled  at  Bagdad  : 
in  the  far  E.  reigned  Mahmoud  of  Gazneh.  and  his  succes- 
sors. In  Sp.  the  Ome>->ade  dynasty  held  sway.  The  l)est 
scholars  of  Christendom  frequented  the  Moslem  schools  at 
Cordova,  in  order  to  study  philos..  math.,  and  med.  under 
Ar.  teachers. 
To  the  Arabs  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  ola.«sical 
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works  which  would  otherwise  have  perished  duriu 
da°k  a-^-s  of  Christendom.    In  philos.,  med.,  and  mat 

"^^  l';r,~'iVth?Aralfc- writers :  Alfarabius  of 

have  hrst  «^'' "'"^V  M  ^ve  met -^ed  in  Cordova,  author  of 
'^t^^■J:l^^^^^^'^^^-'''^' '  Mohammed  Ibn 
^^'^'''^V.^Ao  have  been  t lie  eariiest  Arabic  writer  upon 
aSnSl^tlj  Albate^^^^  of  Bagdad  wrote  on  astron 
tt^df-  Masoodee  of  Cairo  wrote  on  geog  and  h  st  (d  956). 

If  a  later  date  are  Aboolfeda,  geog.  and  hist.  (12.3-1331) , 
iimKhildoou  (1*32-1406)  wrote  a  hist,  of.tlie  Arabs,  etc  ; 
Alakieezee  (m^  Cairo  wrote  historical  works;  Mak- 

k-freefrSl-irai)  wrote  a  hist,  of  the  Moliammedaiis  m  Sp. 
^Ndicli  ms  been  translated  into  Eng.    For  a  general  view  of 

\r  lit  see  Hammer-Purgstall's  Literaturgeschichte  >ler  Ara- 
fteV    Yi^^Xf^oW^^^f/-^.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas, 

^  A?'abiu,  the  essential  principle  of  ?um-arabic,  is  ob- 
tamld  pine  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic 
in  water  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a 
"ummv  solution,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  appears 
fX  a  weak  acid,  and  to  exist  in  the  natural  gum  m  com- 
liination  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  ,    ,     , 

Arabl  Pasha  b.  about  1835  at  Tantah  Egypt ;  had  no 
education,  and  was  private  soldier  in  the  EsyP  lan  army  12 
vrs  ■  became  lieut.;  was  said  to  be  inspired  by  the  Prophet , 
was  afterward  col.,  minister  of  war,  and  then  pasha  A 
revolution,  of  which  A.  was  the  leader,  broke  out  in  1882, 
with  the  motto  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  "the  sovt.  offices 
being  mainly  filled  by  foreigners  ;  the  Eng.  intervened  ,  the 
forts  at  Alexandria  were  bombarded  and  dismantled  by 
their  fleet  July  11  and  12,  1882;  the  war  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  and  A.'s  army  was  totally  defeated,  Sept.  13. 1882  at 
Tel-el-Kebir  by  the  Eng.  under  Gen.  Wolseley.  A.  soon  attei 
surrendered  himself  to  them.  He  was  sentenced  to  death, 
but  was  exiled  for  life  to  Ceylon,  Dec.  3  1««2. 

Araffo,  ar'a-go  (Dominique  Francois),  an  eminent  l^l.  as- 
tro.1.  and  lavanf,  b.  at  Estagel  in  1V86 ;  was  f/.  to  the  bureau 
of  Ion  ,  was  engaged  in  the  measurement  of  the  ai  o  (.)t  the 
meiidkn  which  farmed  the  basis  of  the  metno  system,  and 
u  1809  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Inst.,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  hchool.  In  1830 
e  became  director  of  the  observatory  of  Paris  and  perpet- 
ual sec.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences.  He  displayed  a  remarka- 
ble faculty  for  popularizing  science ;  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Fr  politics  between  1&30  and  1848,  was  opposed  to  the 
elect  on  of  Louis  Nap.,  and  refused  the  oath  ot  allegiance 
after  the  conp  d'etat.    D.  Oct.  2,  1853.  ^.    W  G.  Peck.  . 

Arago  (Emmanuel),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Pans 
\uir  2  1812.  He  studied  law,  and  gained  distinction  as  an 
advocate  for  the  defence  in  political  trials,  taking  an  active 
imrt  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Beriin  in  May  1848,  but  resigned  in  Dec.  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  election  as  pres.  of  Louis  Nap.  The  coup  d'etat  of  Dec. 
1851  excluded  him  from  the  public  service.  .  On  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  govt,  by  the  republicans  in  Sept.  18.0  he 
became  a  member  of  the  same.  He  was  elected  a  membei 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871. 

Vra"o  (i::tienne\  brother  of  D.  F.  A.,  b.  at  Estagel  Feb. 
9, 'l 802,  has  produced  a  number  of  comedies  and  vaudevilles. 
He  fought  for  the  popular  cause  in  the  revolution  ot  1830, 
and  founded  the  Reform,  a  republican  .lournal,  in  18.i4.  As 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  he  opposed  the  policy 
of  Louis  Nap.,  and  was  exiled  in  June  1849.  After  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  republic,  in  Sept.  1870,  he  was  appointed 
maire  of  Paris,  which  position  he  held  until  Nov.  In  Feb. 
1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  but 
soon  resigned  on  account  of  his  age.  ,         „  . ,  , 

Arago  (Jacques  I^tienne  Victor),  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing b  at  Estagel  Mar.  10, 1790.  He  accompanied  the  exploring 
ex'iHMiitiun  of  Freycinet,  as  draughtsman,  in  1817.    D  18oo. 

Ar'asioii,  a  former  kingdom  of  Sp.,  bounded  N.  by  ir., 
E  bv  Catal./uia,  S.  bv  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Navarre  and  the 
Castiles.  It  is  divided  into  two  neariy  equal  parts  by  the 
Ebro  ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  extend  alon^  the  N.  border,  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  11,000  ft.  It  is  now  divided  into  3provs. 
Area,  17.980  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1877,  894,727. 

Ar'al,  Sea  of,  a  large  inland  sea  m  Tartary,  about  150 
m  E.  of  the  Caspian,  next  to  which  it  is  the  largest  body  of 
inland  water  in  Asia ;  length,  about  262  m. ;  breadth,  about 
184  in.  ;  area.  2(i,900  sq.  m.    It  has  no  outlet.  . 

A'ram  (Eugene),  b.  in  Yorkshire  in  1704.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Lat.,  Gr.,  Heb.,  Chaldee,  Ar.,  and  Welsh 
langs. ;  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Knaresborough,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  a  shoemaker  named  Daniel  Clarke. 
The  latter,  having  pui'flirtscd  some  goods  on  credit,  suddenly 
disappeared,  leaviiighis  delits  unjiaid.  In  1759  a  man  named 
Houseman  having  ccmfe.ssed  that  he  was  accessory  to  tlie 
death  of  Clarke,  A.  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and  made  an 
elaborate  aimuneiil  in  his  own  defence,  but  was  convicted, 
and  confessed  his  guilt.     He  was  hanged  Aug.  6,  1759. 

Arai»'da  (Don  Peduo  Abahaca  de  Bolea),  Count  of.  a 
Sp.  statesman,  b.  at  Saragossa  Dec.  21,  1718.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  gen.,  and  in  1765  became  pres.  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile and  prime  minister.  He  procured  the  expulsion  ot  the 
Jesuits  from  .Sp.  in  1767.  In  1773  he  was  removed  trom 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy.  He  was  again  prune 
minister  for  a  short  time  in  1792.    D.  1799.  . 

Ar'arat,  a  volcanic  mt.,  of  which  an  eruption  occurred 
in  July  1S40,  called  by  the  Persians  Koh-i-Nofjh.  the  "  Mt.  of 
Noah."  It  rises  from'the  phdii  of  the  .\ras,  about  33  m  S.  W  . 
of  Erivan,  and  on  the  Innnulary  between  Per.,  'I'ur.,  and  luis. 
There  are  2  priu.  peaks,  the  summits  l)eing  about  7in.  apart. 
The  (iREATKK  Ararat  has  an  altitude  of  17,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Lesser  Ara- 
rat forms  a  perfect  cone,  with  an  elevation  of  12,840  ft. 


Ara'tus  TApaTos],  an  eminent  Gr.  poet  and  astron.,  b.  at 
Soli  in  Cilitna,  flourished  about  290-260  b.  c  He  wrote  an 
astronomical  poem  entitled  Phenomena,  which  is  the  oldest 
extant  poem  on  that  subject,  and  was  translated  into  Lat 
by  Cieero.  A.  also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  weather,  called 
Diosemeia,  or  Prognostica.  .     *    4.  »„  ;„ 

Arauca'nla,  or  Arauca'na,  an  independent  state  m 
S  part  of  Chili.    Area,  120,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  70,000. 

Araujo  d'Azevedo,  a-row'zlio  da-za-va'do  (Antonio), 
Count  da  Bakca,  a  Port,  statesman,  b.  at  Ponte  de  Lima 
Mav  14  1754.  He  negotiated  at  Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Fr  in  1797,  but  the  Fr.  Directory  annulled  it :  became  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  in  1806.  After  Nap.  had  invaded  Port, 
and  capturec?  Lisbon,  A.  accompanied  the  king,  Jolin  \  I.,  to 
Brazil  in  1808.    D.  June  21,  1817.  ^    ^,      ^       .    ,      „^ 

Arbitra'tioii  [from  the  Lat.  arbitror,  to  "  act  as  judge  'j, 
a  submission  of  some  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a 
nei son  called   an   "arbitrator."     It  applies  to  civil  cases 
on  V  and  may  be  either  oral  or  written.    It  is  voluntary  m 
Us  nkture,  as  any  party  has  a  legal  right  to  have  an  adjudi- 
cation  upon  his  case  by  a  court  of  .justice.    Statute  law 
somerin^e^s  makes  A.  compulsory,  as  where  the  mvestigation 
of  a  long  account  is  necessary.    Even  after  parties  ha\e 
n  n-eel  to  submit  a  controversy  to  A.,   one  of  them  may 
wi  h  raw  hV  consent  against  the  will  of  the  other  at  any 
time    ef ore  the  hearing  is  closed.    The  only  remedy  of  the 
oer  party  is  to  bring  an  acrion  for  damages,  which  would 
nally  be  nominal.     The  result  of  the  A..is  termed  an 
fwctJ.    It  is  not,  however,  equivalent  to  a  .ludgment  of  a 
court  and,  if  not  performed,  the  regular  course  of  the  suc- 
ceXl  party  would  be  to  bring  an  action  upon  the  award, 
and  thus  make  it  a  judgment  of  a  court.  .To  avoid  this  in- 
convenience statute  law  frequently  provides  that  on  reduc- 
tag  the  submission  to  writing  a  clause  may  be  inserted  that 
thi  award  may  be  entered  on  the  records  of  a  s^ee  fled 
court  as  a  judgment,  whereupon  it  shall  havethe  Id^e  toice 
ai  d  elTect     As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  review  of  tlie  re- 
tult  of  an  A.    There  are  no  "methods  of  appeal  p^^^^^^^ 
the  theory  of  the  proceeding  is  that  the  arbitratoi  is  to  be 
t  I  judge  of  tlie  difference  between  the  parties.    This  rule 
does  not  prevent  the  rectification  of  mistakes  m  matters  of 
fact  nor  does  it  include  the  case  of  fraud  or  the  violation  of 
the  first  p,-in,'iples  e.f  justice ;  as,  for  example,  the  act  of 
helriiV"  .  ne  y.a  tv  and  not  the  other.  George  Chase. 

Arboriculture,  ar-bor-i-kult'yur  [from  the  Lat.  cu-'bor 
"  t„„„  "  o,iri  ^i,u„'w,  "  culture  "  or  "  cultivation  "].  the  art 


••  tree,"  and  cidtu'ra,  "  culture  "  or  '  cultivation '  ]  the  art 
of  cultivating  trees,  includes  the  raising  of  plantations  of 
forest  trees  for  timber  and  fuel,  and  ornamental  trees  for 
andscapl  |a«ien  g  ;  but  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  com- 
monly assifSed  to  a  separate  head,  or  to  horticulture  and 
Zi"Sogy  This  is  a  subject  of  growing  importance  in  the 
?T  S.  aSd  one  which  is  year  by  year  sammg  increased  at- 
tention Unless  measures  are  taken  to  restore  oui  torests, 
it  wWl  not  be  many  decades  before  our  supply  of  timber 
trelswU? become  wholly  exhausted;  and  apart  from  this 
evi?  it  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of  forests  will  sooner 
or  later  reS  a  country  to  desolation.  We  can  here  do 
mtle  more  than  hint  at  some  of  the  general  principles  by 

^^f  ctnnrask^oSf  of  land  to  keep  their  original 
forests  untouched,  but  new  timber  should  be  restored  to 
supplv  that  which  lias  been  cut  away.  It  is  m..re  profitalMe 
to  renew  a  dense  growth  of  young  wood  and  to  elear  it  off 
about  once  in  20  yrs.,  than  to  allow  the  trees  to  grow  150  yrs. 
me  mode  of  renewal  is  to  clear  away  the  old  trees  entirely, 
•dlmvin-  the  new  ones  to  spring  up  spontaneously  from 
ihe  stumps.    Tlie  other  mode  is  to  form  new  plantations  on 

''in  the  firs\''S1;are  should  be  taken  to  give  the  young 
trees  a  eood  start  bv  wholly  removing  tlie  old  ones,  so  that 
tievmirhave  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air,  and  this 
cutting  should  be  done  at  a  season  when  the  trees  are  not 
Kn  fohage-that  is,  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring, 
aittle  must  be  carefully  exe4uded.  and  ma  few  years  thin^ 
ning  will  be  necessary.  This  may  profitably  be  done  \\heu 
the  trees  are  large  enough  for  hoop-poles.  ,  ,  „„ 

Ra  sing  trees  from  the  seed,  though  requiring  more  labor 
and  cost  at  first,  will  in  the  end  be  Ae  more  pr..«^^^ 
method.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  a m  sli>  Id  be 
as  well  prepared  as  for  corn ;  the  seed  shoukl  be  so%\  n  in 
drilTs!anTtSe  young  plants  niu^t  be  carevdly  a^ 
until  thpv  are  larire  enough  to  shade  the  grounct.  A  geneiai 
rule  i  thlf  thiSXukl  be  buried  at  a  depth  of  not  less 
tlianS  nor  more  than  5  times  its  diameter.  Iransplantmg 
the  young  trees  from  nursery  beds  is  best  done  when  they 

^^^^Sl'illS'f;'^  Pr.?t-tt^-  a^auist  wiiids,  are  fc^ 
of  much  lit  ity  both  in  the  E.  States  and  on  the  vast  plains 
of  the  W     Where  the  face  of  the  comitry  has  become  de- 
nuded, and  wintry  win.ls  and  ^n/nn^er  stm-ms  sweep  ^u;m^^ 
with  more  fury  than  formeriy,  belts  ot  this  chauKtei  ait 
fonmU    m-oteet  voung  crops  and  to  increase  the  product  of 
nJ^:^The'si;.i^be,5lacedat  inte^ls  of^v.;m    0   o 
80  rods      Where  rising  land  faces  prevaihng  ^\mas  tnej 
sou"d  be  neare",  but  where  it  falls  t?^ey  may  be  inore  i|- 
mote.    If  the  belts  are  evergreen,  a  ^^^ide  v^ill  be  sum 
cient;  if  deciduous,  they  should  be  -^  o^  ^ 'Of.  oi  niore. 
When  cut    one  half  in  breadth  may  be  taken  at  a  time, 
orthebehsmay  be  planted  30  or  4tl  ^-o^J^  apart  and  alte^^ 
nate  ones  removed  for  timber      "the  planting  of  riiese 
timber-belts  were  generally  adopted    they  w^^^^^^ 
about  one  twenty-fifth  part  ot  the  200,()00,aW  i  npi  o%^^^^^^ 
of  the  U.,  would  possess  a  money  value  when  ^'V"^ /y^;.  ft 
least  $800  000,000,  afford  a  yearly  revenue  in  wood  and  tm 
l)er  of  more  than  $80,000,000,  and  render  the  land  the>  she 
ter  Zrvahiable  than  before.     {From  ong.  art.  viJ.s  Imi. 

%XrXVt:^mt^;^>y  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural 
order  Conifera?.  consisting  of  evergreen  tr^es  r  shiuos 
with  compressed  or  flattened  branchlets,  and  small,  scale 
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like,  and  imbricated  leaves.  The  Thuya  occidental^  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  I'.  S.,  and  is  often  phmted  as  an  ornamental  tree 
in  the  parks  and  pleasnre-grounds  of  Amer.  and  Europe.  It 
is  one  of  the  trees  known  as  white  cedar.  The  Chi.  A.  V. 
I  Th'ii/a  orlrnta^^s^.  a  native  of  Chi.,  lias  lariser  strobiles  and 
more  upriirht  branches  than  the  precediujr. 

Arbiitii'uot  vJoHN),  M.  D..  F.  K.  8..  a  Scot,  phys.,  b.  near 
Miintrose  in  161K1 ;  grad.  at  Aberdeen,  and  settled  in  Lond. 
He  was  appointed  phys.  to  the  queen  in  170i».  and  olitaincd 
an  extensive  practice."  In  171:2  he  pub.  a  political  alleiri  iry  en- 
titled a  }H<loni  of  John  Bull.  His  other  works  are  numer- 
ous, partly  scientific  and  partly  satirical.  In  17:23  he  was 
chosen  second  c-ensor  of  the  Koyal  Coll.  of  Phys.,  and  in  175JV 
was  made  an  elect  of  the  coll.    B.  Feb.  ~'7,  1735. 

Arbu'tiis,  a  jjenus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceje,  most- 
Iv  natives  of  Amer.  and  S.  Europe.  They  are  everfrreen 
shrubs,  bearinsi  a  fleshy  fruit  which  has  five  cells  and  many 
seeds.  The  A.  mentioned  by  Viriril  was  the  A.  unedo  or 
strawberry  tree,  which  bears  brischt  red  and  yellow  berries, 
with  beantiful  folia.^e.  and  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
evergreen.  The  fruit  has  narcotic  properties,  and  is  nsed 
for  making;  -wine  in  Corsica.  Another  species,  the  A.  An- 
drachni.  a  native  of  the  Levant,  is  admired  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  bears  an  esculent  fruit.  The  Mndwria  of  Cal.  is 
a  species  of  this  geims ;  but  the  ^fa//zanila  and  also  the 
bearberry  lor  Uca  U7vi,  a  trailini;  shrub  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
the  leaves  used  as  an  astrinfrent  tonic  in  medicine)  belong  to 
tlie  related  genus  Arctostaphylos,  although  formerly  included 
in  ,-1. 

Aroa'dia  [Gr.  "ApKaSi'a],  a  central  state  of  anc.  Gr.,  sur- 
rounded by  mt.  ridges,  which  inclosed  numerous  fertile  val- 
leys. The  people  were  agriculturists  and  shepherds,  and 
their  country  was  a  favorite  theme  of  the  pastoral  poets. 

Arca'dius  [Gr.  'ApxaSios],  emp.  of  the  E.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  b.  in  Sp.  in  383  a.  d.  In  395  he 
succeeded  his  father  to  the  E.  'portion  of  the  empire,  of 
which  Byzantium  was  the  cap.,  including  Thrace,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Syria,  and  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ti- 
gris. Honbrius  took  the  W.  portion.  A.  was  a  feeble  and 
indolent  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodosius 
II.    D.  408. 

Area'ui  Piscipli'na  (i.  e.  the  "  Discipline  of  Secrecy"), 
a  term  used  to  denote  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  early "Ch. 
with  respect  to  certain  doctrines  ;  as,  for  example,  those  of 
baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  some  others,  which  were  with- 
held from  candidates  until  after  they  had  been  received  into 
full  communion  with  the  Ch. 

Arce,  ar'sa  (Manuel  Jose),  a  gen.  who  in  1824  was 
chosen  pres.  of  the  republic  of  Central  Amer.  He  favored 
the  clerical  party.  His  arre-st  of  Barrundia,  gov.  of  Guate- 
mala, in  18-20,  provoked  a  c.  war,  in  which  A.  was  defeated 
in  18-27.    Expelled  in  1829. 

Arcesila'us  ['Ap/ceo-cAao?],  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  at  Rtane,  in 
.Eolis,  in  316  b.  c.  was  the  f(junder  of  the  New  (or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Middle)  Acad.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Theophrastus,  and  was  an  admirer  of  Plato,  but  taught  a 
modified  form  of  Platonic  philos.    D.  241  b.  c. 

Areli  [Lat.  ar'cu/^,  "a  bow,"  "an  arch,"],  a  curved 
structure  of  stone  or  brick  supported  by  the  mutual  press- 
ure of  its  component  parts,  hitended  to  cover  the  space 
between  two  piers  or  two  columns,  and  to  support  at  the 
same  time  a  superincumbent  weight.  The  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  which  tlie  A.  is  composed  are  called  roustioii's.  The 
middle  stone  of  the  A.  is  called  the  key-titone,  and  the  lowest 
stone  on  either  side  is  the  springer.  The  highest  part  is  the 
crown,  the  sides  are  termed  kavnches,  the  inner  curve  is  the 
irdrados,  and  the  exterior  or  upper  curve  is  the  extrados ; 
while  the  base  which  supports  the  lowest  voussoir  ov  springer 
on  each  side  is  the  impost.  A.  are  of  various  shapes,  but  the 
principal  distinction  is  into  round  and  pointed.  All  other 
shapes  are  merely  described  in  one  of  these,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  construction  is  the  same  for  all.  The  A.  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Grs., 
and  the  Etruscans,  though  no  one  of  these  peoples  made 
any  extensive  use  of  it,  since  the  post-and-lintel  system  met 
all  their  wants.  Its  first  considerable  use  was  by  the  Roms., 
who  employed  exclusively  the  roimd  form.  They  used  it  in 
doors  and  windows,  in  their  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  tri- 
imiphal  arches,  and  they  early  developed  from  it  a  complete 
system  of  vaulting.  Among  the  oldest  A.  known  is  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  a  great  sewer  built  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  Tarquins,  and  still  in  good  condition.  The  pointed  A. 
came  into  use  later.  It  was  at  first  sparingly  emplf)yed, 
but  lending  itself  more  easily  than  the  round  A.  to  the"  in- 
creasing desire  for  height  in  buildings  it  gradually  super- 
seded the  round  A.,  and  became  so  inherent  a  feature  of 
the  Gothic  style  that  the  name  of  Pointed  Arch,  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  works  of  the  mediajval  builders. 

Clarence  Cook. 

Arcli,  Trliiiii'plial  [Lat.  ar'cus  triumpha'lis ;  Fr.  arc 
de  frioMjihe  or  arc  trionqjhar\,B.  monumental  structure  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  a  victorious  gen.  or  in  commemoration  of 
some  important  event  or  Wctory.  It  was  usually  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  city  or  over  a  grand  avenue.  The  anc. 
Roms.  built  immerous  T.  A.  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  The 
most  magnificent  of  modern  T.  A.  are  those  of  Paris,  and 
the  finest  among  these  is  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  erected  by 
Nap.  I.  at  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly. 

Arch  (JosEPU),  pres.  of  the  En'g.  National  Agricultural  La- 
borers' U.,  was  b.  in  Barford,  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  Nov.  10, 
1826.  He  was  the  child  of  laboring  people,  and  was  brought 
up  a  laborer,  with  no  education  but  what  he  has  picked 
up  by  himself.  He  has  learned  from  the  newsi)apers  all  he 
knows  about  the  important  questions  of  the  day.  and  has 
taught  himself  to  read  and  write.  He  was  a  total  absti- 
nence man,  and  a  "  local  preacher  "  in  the  Meth.  Ch  When 
a  young  man.  A.  felt  that  he  and  his  kind  were  badly  treated 
and  he  rebelled  against  it.  When  the  Warwickshire  farm- 
laborers  struck  thev  appealed  to  A.  to  be  their  leader  The 
strike  began  for  an  advance  of  4  shillings  (,§]»  per  week. 


Their  leader  was  one  John  Lewis,  who  proposed  that  they 
should  form  a  V..  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  for  leader 
a  better-taught  Tuaii ;  so  .biseph  A.,  the  local  preacher,  was 
sent  for.  After  much  opposition  the  U.  was  fairly  started 
by  the  active  assistance  of  rich  Radicals  in  Birmingham, 
with  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  (the  author 
of  Gi/i.r's  Baby),  l)r.  Langford,  and  other  reformers.  A. 
travelled  through  all  paits  of  Eng.,  organizing  branches  of 
the  V .  wherever  he  went.  In  2  months  such  progress  was 
made  that  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Leamington  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  ii.  Dixon.  M.  P.  for  Birmingham.  At 
this  meeting  A.  was  unanimously  elected  pres.  of  the  U. 
The  movement,  which  at  first  was  only  a  demand  for  a  few 
more  shillings  a  week,  became  one  of  political  importance, 
and  the  laborers  demanded  a  vote  in  the  counties,  as  the 
artisans  had  already  done  in  the  cities.      Clarence  Cook. 

Arclia^olugy,  ar-ke-ol'o-je  [from  the  Gr.  dpx«'os,  "an- 
cient," and  Adyos  "discourse"],  a  term  which  in  its  widest 
sense  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  origin,  lang.,  religion, 
laws,  insts.,  lit.,  art,  science,  manners,  and  customs  of 
anc.  times.  It  may  therefore  be  made  to  comprise  many 
diverse  depts.  of  human  knowledge.  In  its  strictest  sense 
it  has  reference  to  the  materials  from  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  anc.  condition  of  a  coimtry  or  people  may  be  attamed. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  words  Archjeology  and  Antiq- 
uities, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter  refers  immediate- 
ly to  the  objects  studied,  the  former  to  the  study  itself. 

Arelia?opteryx,  ar-ke-op'te-riks  [from  the  Gr.  dpxato?, 
"  old,"  and  wripv^,  "  wing  "],  a  remarkable  fossil  bird  found 
in  the  lithographic  limestones  (Jurassic)  of  Solenhofen,  Ba- 
varia. This  bird  exhibits  some  peculiarities  of  anatomical 
structure  which  have  led  zoologists  to  consider  it  as  a  kind 
of  connecting  link  between  birds  and  reptiles.  The  jaws 
are  provided  with  distinct  teeth.  The  tail  is  long,  and  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  vertebne,  from  which  feathers 
diverge  on  either  side.  The  wings  are  short,  but  provided 
with  long  plumes  spread  somewhat  like  a  fan.  The  feet  are 
similar  to  those  of  birds. 

Arcliaii'gel,  a  town  of  Rus.,  on  the  Dwina,  20  m.  from 
its  entrance  into  the  White  Sea,  lat.  64°  32'  N.,  Ion.  40°  m'  E. 
Founded  in  1584,  it  was  long  the  f>nly  seaport  of  Rus.  The 
harbor  is  closed  by  ice  except  from  July  to  Sept.  inclusive. 
Pop.  19,.540. 

Arcliegosaurus,  ar-ke-go-saw'rus  [from  the  Gr.  apxr)- 
709,  a  "leader  "or  "beginner,"  and  traOpo?,  a  "lizard"  or 
"saurian"],  a  fossil  animal,  so  named  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  beginning  of  reptilian  life.  It  is 
found  it!  the  Bavarian  coal-measures.  Prof.  Owen  considers 
this  animal  as  a  remarkable  connectmg  link  between  rep- 
tiles and  fishes.  Agassiz  and  Dana  regard  it  as  a  ganoid 
fish,  while  others  class  it  with  salamandroid  batrachians. 

Arclielaus,  ar-ke-la'us,  a  Gr.  philos.,  a  native  of  quie- 
tus, or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Anaxag- 
oras,  and  flourished  about  450  b.  c. 

Arclielaus  [Gr.  'Apx«Aao5],  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of 
Perdiccas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  413  b.  c.  ;  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  lit.    D.  399  b.  c. 

Ai*clielau8,  b.  in  Cappadocia,  a  gen.  of  Mithridates  the 
Great.  He  commanded  an  army  which  that  king  sent  to 
oppose  the  Roms.  in  Gr.  in  87  b.  c.  At  Athens  he  was  be- 
sieged by  SuUa.  Evacuating  Athens,  he  retired  to  Thessaly 
in  86  B.  c,  and  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at  Chaerone'a  and 
Orchomenus,  with  whom  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace ;  de- 
serted to  the  Roms.  in  81  b.  c. 

Arclielaus,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  became  high  priest 
of  Comana  about  63  b.  c.  He  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  King 
Mithridates,  and  by  that  imposture  induced  Berenice,  queen 
of  Egypt,  to  marry  him.  Six  months  afterward  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Roms.  in  55  b.  c. 

Arclielaus,  a  "son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace.  a 
Samaritan  woman.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (4  b.  c.  )  he  be- 
came ethnarch  <3f  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea.  Fear  of  him 
sent  the  parents  of  Jesus  into  Galilee.  In  7  a.  d.  he  was 
banished  by  Augustus  to  Gaul,  where  probably  he  d. 

Aroli'er  [from  the  Lat.  ar'cus,  a  "  bow  ;"  Fi-.  archer']  and 
Arcliery.  An  A.  is  one  who  shoots  with  a  bow.  In  anc. 
times  A.  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  armies  of  most 
Oriental  and  of  all  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  nations. 
The  Eng.  A.  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  in  the  important 
battles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt.  Among  the 
Asiatic  Turks,  the  Pers.,  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  of 
the  E.  as  well  as  certain  native  Afr.  tribes  and  some  Amer. 
Indians,  the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  used  in  war 

Arclier  (Joun),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Harford  co.,  Md..  in  1741, 
grad.  at  Princeton  in  1760,  was  the  first  person  wlio  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Amer.  It  was  conferred  by  the  Phila. 
IMed.  Coll.  in  1768.  Was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  an  M.  C.  from  Md.  (1801-07).    D.  1810. 

Arclier  (Stevenson),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
Harford  co.,  Md.,  grad.  at  Princeton  1805.  Was  an  M.  C.  from 
Md.  (1811-17  and  1819-21),  and  judge  in  the  State  court  of 
appeals,  and  for  a  time  U.  S.  judge  in  >Iiss.  Terr.    D.  1848. 

Archetype,  ar'ke-tip  [from  the  Gr.  <lpx»i.  a  "begin- 
ning," "  origin,"  and  tuttos.  "a  type  "],  the  original  pattern 
or  model  of  a  work  :  the  original  type  on  which  others  are 
formed.  Among  Platonic  philos.  the  term  A.  was  applied  to 
the  original  patterns  or  ideas  existing  hi  the  Divine  mind 
before  the  creation.— In  zoologv,  apidied  (1)  to  a  suppositi- 
tious ideal  "  type  "  or  "  pattern."  in  conformity  with  which 
the  animals  (")f  a  given  group  have  been  "constructed"  or 
"  deveh)ped."  or  to  (2)  the  ideal  type  whence  a  certain  stock 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

Ar'cliias  (AiLis  Lk  iNus).  a  Gr.  poet,  b.  at  Antioch,  be- 
came a  resident  of  Rome  in  102  b.  c,  and  obtained  the  right 
of  citizenship.  He  was  intimate  with  Cicero  and  Lucullns. 
Ha\ing  been  accused  of  being  an  alien,  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  an  able  oration  {Pro  Arc/iia)  about  60  b.  c.  Among 
the  wt)rks  of  A.  whicli  are  lost  was  a  poem  on  the  Mithri- 
datic  war. 
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lroIiida'iun»i  II.,  of  Sparta,  became  kin^'  about  470 
H  (  ((immaiiik-d  the  army  wliit-li  invaded  Attica  in  4;^1 
B.  ( ..  l)ut  t  lie  Atlieiiiatis  declined  a  battle.  He  was  tlie  fattier 
..f  llic  famous  Afresilaus.     U.  4:.';  a.  c. 

%i'clildaiuiis  III.,  kiiifr  of  Sparta,  ji'raiidsoii  of  tiie 
precediu"  and  son  of  Agesilaus  II.  He  defeated  llie  Arca- 
dian-; aiui  .\iirives  in  :itjr  e.  c,  in  a  battle  which  was  called 
the  ■■  scarless  ■"  or  ■'  tearless."  because  no  Spartan  was  killed 
in  it  He  he^an  to  reign  on  the  death  of  his  father,  :i(il  b.  c. 
Having  led  an  armv  to  It.  to  aid  the  Tarentines.  he  was 
killed  ?n  battle  *«  b.  c. 

irc-lkil,  ar'chil.  or  ar'kil,  OrVUil,  or  Orseille  [per- 
haps a  corruption  of  rorcel'la.  a  •'  little  rock."  so  named  be- 
cause the  plant  grows  on  rocks),  a  reddish-purple  dye  ob- 
tained from  various  species  of  lichens,  among  which  are  the 
IJc'ifii  rocc^Hu  or  Kocrdla  tinctorki,  lioixi-tUi  j'ncifovnm,  and 
hcuiMia  tarlairu.  These  are  gathered  from  rocks  near  the 
shores  of  the  Canaries,  tht;  Azores,  the  Cape  dv-  Verde  Isles, 
Sardinia.  Corsica.  Cevlon.  Madeira.  Lower  Cal.,  Auvergne, 
the  Pyrenees.  Swe..  and  many  other  countries.  The  lichens 
do  not  contain  the  coloringmatter  ready  formed,  but  they 
contain  colorless  acids.  I'l-ijllivtr,  Ifciinoric,  ovMliiiir,  trtmir. 
etc..  wliicli  readily  change  to  orcin.  By  the  action  of  air 
and  ammonia  the  colorless  orcin  changes  to  purple  oro-in, 
which  is  tlii^  coloring  jn-im-iple  of  .\.  To  produce  the  X..  the 
weeds  are  reduced  to  i)iilp.  a  little  putiid  urine  or  annnonic 
i-arbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  ])utrefy  or 
ferment.  In  a  week  or  10  days  the  color  is  fully  developed. 
By  addding  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate,  instead  of  ammo- 
nia, a  blue  color,  litmus,  is  obtained,  instead  of  A.  Viidh:-nr 
is  a  variety  of  A.  made  at  Glasgow.  A.  produces  beautiful 
siiades  of  purple,  violet,  mauve,  red,  etc.,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not,  as  generally  employed,  permanent. 

C.  F.  Cll.\XDLEK. 

Arc-lsilocltiist,  ar-kil'o-kus  [Gr.  '.Vpx'Aoxo;],  a  Gr.  poet, 
b.  in  the  isl:ind  of  Paros.  He  flourished  about  710-(ir0  b.  c. 
He  wrote  (xlcs.  elegies,  ;nid  satires,  wliich  were  extremely 
severe  and  personal,  was  regarded  as  th--  inventor  of  iambic 
verse,  ami  was  ranked  by  anc.  critics  a  •;  second  to  Homer. 
According'  to  tradition,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  the 
Parians  and  the  p  'opie.of  Naxos. 

Areliliitedes,  ar-ki-me'dez  [Gr.  '.Vpxi,u)j5r)?l,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  anc.  geometers,  b.  at  Syracuse  about  aS"  b.  c. 
He  made  imiiortant  discnveriesiu  mhtli.  and  mechanics,  and 
is  .said  to  have  invented  nianv  useful  and  important  ma- 
chines. He  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in  'i\i  b.  c. 
Prof.  Dnnkin  of  Ox.  says  "he  possessed,  in  a  degree  never 
exceeded,  except  by  Xewton,  the  inventive  genius  which 
discovers  new  provinces  of  hKjuiry,  and  finds  new  points 
of  view  for  old  and  famiiiir  ohjects,  and  the  power  and 
habit  of  intense  and  persev(>ring  thought,  without  which 
other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparati'.ely  fruitless."' 

W.  G.  Pl'ck. 

Ai'cUipela<;;o,  ar-ki-pel'a-,go  [from  the  Gr.  o.px'-,  "tir.st."' 
"chief."  and  TrMayo?,  "sea"],  a  nams;  originally  apiilied  to 
a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  .Egean  Sea.  wliich  lies 
between  Gr.  and  Asia  Minor  and  incloses  numerous  islands. 
In  modern  times  the  term  is  applied  to  any  sea  or  expanse 
of  water  which  contains  many  islands,  or  to  a  group  of 
islands,  as  the  Malay  or  E.  .Vrchipelago. 

Architecture,  ar'ke-tekt-yur  [Gr.  apx'TexToiaicrj,  "chief 
art;"  bat.  arcftit  rfn'ra  ;  It.  archUMu'  rit  ;  Fr.  nrchilednre  ; 
(ier.  liaiikniixt.  the  "  building  art  "].  In  its  widest  sense  the 
term  A.  includes  ever.v  structure  which  man  has  reared  for 
purposes  of  comfort,  convenience,  or  religious  worship.  It 
includes  everything  from  the  snow-hut  of  the  Esquimau  to 
the  stately  p:ilac.s^  elaborate  civic  stru(;tures,  and  magnifi- 
ceiiT  fiiniiles  which  have  been  reared  during  the  long  ages 
of  reei  irded  hist.  The  present  paper  relates  mainly  to  struc- 
tures in  which  the  religious  element  is  the  predominant  feat- 
TU'e.  We  take  these  n|)  mainly  in  their  chronological  order, 
beginning  with  those  of  Egyjif. 

ErfiiiMaa  .1.— The  .\.  <jf  Egyiit  I'onsistsof  temples,  palaces, 
and  tombs.  The  Pyramids;  whatever  may  have  been  their 
secondary  purpose,  were  primarily  built  "as  sepulchres  for 
the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  erected.  They  ai'e  un- 
doubtedly the  most  anc.  of  ail  the  existing  remains  of  man's 
works.  There  are  about  100  of  them  :  that  of  Cheops  origi- 
nally covered  about  13  acres,  and  was  4St)  feet  high.  To  the 
earliest  of  them  a  date  of  not  less  than  aoOO  b.  v.  must 
he  assigned.  Next  in  antiquity  are  the  ruins  near  Thebes, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  great  palace  temple.  1200  ft.  long, 
and  the  temple  of  Luxor,  8^0  ft.  long,  originally  connected 
by  the  avenue  of  spliin.xes,  about  -i,  m.  long.  The  striking 
features  of  the  monumental  .\.  of  Egypt  were  its  magnitude, 
massivenessof  construction,  and  its  harmony  with  the  stern 
and  monotonous  cliaracter  of  the  country.  It  lacked  in 
all  the  liner  elements  of  grace  and  harmony,  which  were 
the  characteristics  of  Gr.  A. 

(inc'iun  A.—yN*:\  i)ass  by  tho.se  earlier  remains  of  Gr.  \. 
which  are  styled  Cyclopean,  and  begin  with  the  Doric,  the 
oldest  examples  of  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier 
period  than  ImO  b.  c.  The  Parthenon,  at  .\thens.  is  conceded 
lo  be  the  masterpiece  of  (Jr.  .\.  It  was  erected  bv  Pericles 
about  440  b.  c.  the  architects  beinu'  Ictinus  and  Callicrates. 
Phidias  having  charge  of  the  sculptures  whic-h  adorned  the 
ix'dimentsand  metopes.  The  Parthenon  was  not  imposing 
from  its  magnitude,  being  oiilv53sft.  lon^' and  101  ft.  wide 
Its  charm  consisted  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  its  several 
parts.  It  was  built  of  white  maH)le.  but  color  entered  largely 
into  its  ornamentation.  The  roof  and  mouldinsrs  were  cer- 
tainly i>ainted.  and  the  scultiture  was  relieved  by  a  colored 
background.  Duric  was  the  prevailing  order'of  Gr.  A., 
although  the  lighter  Ionic  order  came  in  time  to  be  largely 
employed.  The  ini>re  floi'ld  Corinthian  order  belongs  to  the 
Krtms.  rather  than  to  the  (Jrs. 

Hinniiii  .l.--In  reliijious  A.,  the  Hoins.  hivented  little,  but 
borrowed  much,  and  not  infre(|ueiitlv  iinpidv<-(l  upon  their 
originals,  their  improvtMuents  often  assumiim'  a  practical 
form.     Thus  the  fir.  A.  consi.sted  of  open-air  temples.  fi)r  the 


(Jrs.  lived  mainly  out  of  doors.  But  the  more  rigorous  It. 
climate  rendered  shelter  desirable,  and  their  temples  were 
built  measurably  so  as  to  afford  this.  The  same  idea  was 
developed  in  other  respects,  so  that  while  the  Grs.  built  only 
ornamental  temples,  the  Koms.  constructed  palaces,  basili- 
cas, amphitheatres,  baths,  bridges,  ami  aqueducts.  The  A. 
of  the  Grs.  was  mainly  ivsthetic,  that  of  the  Koms.  mainl-,- 
pi-actical. 

Ulnistniii  .4.— As  the  world  began  to  revive  after  the  fall 
of  the  Koin.  empire,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  religion 
called  for  new  nunlitications  of  A.  The  E.  or  Byzantine 
empire  erected  structures  borrowed  hi  design  from  Orien- 
tal nations.  The  Byzantine  A.  attained  its  highest  iioint  in 
the  erection  of  the  cli.  (now  mosque)  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople (.5;3:J-.5(j3  A.  D. )  N.  of  the  Alps,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  so  called  (TOthic  races,  .sprang  up  a  mixed 
style  of  A.,  styled  Komaiiesque. 

Gotlik-  A. — This  st\  le  wliich.  more  or  less  modified,  has 
come  to  be  the  prevailing  order  of  ch.  A.,  grew  out  of  the 
Chr.  feeling,  influenced  by  the  re(|uisitions  imposed  by  <-li- 
mate.  A  Chr.  temple  was  an  cdihce  in  which  assemblages 
were  to  meet  for  wor.ship.  It  had  to  be  inclosed  by  walls 
for  protection  from  the  weather.  The  open-air  porticos, 
which  formed  the  distinguishing  features  of  Gi*.  A.,  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  inclosed  structure  was  the  ch. 
Towers  and  buttresses  took  the  place  of  columns  on  the  ex- 
terior, while  light  was  demanded  for  the  interior.  Ample 
windows  Were  thus  required.  These  window.s  came  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  v\\.  A.  Glass,  not  at  all  used  by  the 
Grs.,  and  only  sparingly  by  the  Koms.,  lent  itself  easily  to 
staining  with  lovely  colors,  so  that  the  Gothic  builders  found 
a  delight  in  using  it,  and  enlarged  and  multiplied  the  win- 
dows of  the  chs.  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  filling  them  with 
stained  glass  ;  and  these  windows  came  to  be  among  the 
chief  beauties  of  their  structures. 

Till'  Ji'maitfcmre. — Gothic  A.,  after  crowding  Europe  with 
its  wonderful  works,  was  struck  by  decay,  and  d.  in  the  1.5tli 
centurv.  Then,  after  a  pause,  in  which  much  interesting, 
much  picturesque,  and  very  much  ugly  building  went  (m, 
there  came  slowly  another  great  change  in  A.,  known  as 
the  Kenaissaiice.  Just  as  in  the  growth  of  the  Gothic  style 
the  old  Kom.  fonns  were  slowly  disi>laced  by  the  new.  so 
the  new  forms  were  displaced  by  the  old  elements  which 
had  once  given  place  to  them.  The  pointed  Gothic  arch 
was  gradually  dropped,  the  stained-glass  windows  faded 
out  of  sight,  and  the  old  A.  of  Rome  was  revived  in  princi- 
ple, th(jugh  slumi  of  much  of  its  grandeur,  in  those  build- 
ings crowned  by  domes,  and  with  their  surfaces  marked  by 
the  old  screens  of  columns  and  entablatures.  Thech.  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rcmie  is  in  the  Penaissance  style.  For  nearly  3  cen- 
turies not  a  shigle  notable  ecclesiastical  structure  has  been 
built  in  Europe  <ir  el.sewlierc.  But  we  may  hope  that  in  the 
nearfutuie  the  building  instinct  in  man  will  once  more  take 
up  the  task,  and  A.  be  born  again.  See  Fergl'sson's  //«V.  of 
Arc//.,  Anc.  a/id  Modern. 

Cl.iiKENce  Cook. 

Arclioii,  ar'kon  [Gr.  apxtaf.  from  dpxM.  to  ''be  first"], 
the  title  of  the  highest  magistrates  or  rulers  of  Athens.  The 
office,  created  in  1068  b.  c.  when  the  title  of  king  was  aliol- 
ished,  was  at  first  hereditary,  and  held  for  life,  but  in  Tox!  the 
term  was  limited  to  10  yrs.,  and  in  714  it  was  made  oiien  to 
all  patricians.  In  083  b.  c.  the  number  of  A.  having  distinctive 
functions  was  increased  to  9,  elected  for  only  1  yr.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  word  archon.  translated  "  ruler,"  is  applied  to 
several  ix-rsons  among  the  Jews. 

Arcliytas,  ar-kl'tas  ['Apxi'Tas],  a  celebrated  Gr.  philos., 
i  gen.,  and  math.,  was  1).  at  Tarentum.  He  flourLshed  about 
400-350  B.  c,  was  a  Pythagorean  in  philos.,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  when 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  about  to  put  him  to  death.  As 
gen.  of  Tarentum,  to  which  oftice  he  was  elected  7  times,  he 
commanded  with  success  in  several  campaigns.  He  was 
also  emplo.\ed  in  important  civil  aft'airs.  He  is  reputed  the 
first  that  applied  geom.  to  practical  mechanics.  He  w:;- 
drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  Only  fragments  of  his  W(  nl ;  - 
are  extant. 

Arco'la,  a  village  of  X.  It.,  1.5  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Verona. 
Here  BonaiKirte  defeated  the  Aus.,  Xov.  14-17,  17%. 

Areola,  citv.  on  K.  K..  Douglas  co.,  111.,  1.58  m.  S.  of  Chi- 
cago.    Pop.   1S80.  1.51.5. 

Areot',  or  Aruca'ti,  a  city  of  Brit.  India,  on  the  Kiver 
Palaur.  71  m.  W.  S.  AV.  of  Madras.  In  1801  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Eng.,  having  previously  been  the  cap.  of  the  Carnatie. 
I'op.  1878,  53.474. 

Arc'tic  [Lilt.  arr'Hciifi ;  Gr.  dpKxncos.  "  belonging  to  [the 
constellation  ofj  the  Bear"  (apxros).  which  is  near  the  X. 
pole],  a  term  signitying  "northern,"  or,  rather,  "far  to  the 
north."  "near  the  X.  pole." — A.  Circle,  a  circle  drawni 
around  the  X.  pole  of  the  earth,  23°  28'  from  the  pole  and 
66°  32'  from  the  equator. — A.  Current,  so  called  because  it 
is  supposed  to  originate  in  the  A.  seas,  whence  it  runs  along 
the  E.  shore  of  (Jrecnland  and  round  Cape  Farewell  to  the 
W.  shore  of  Greenland,  where  it  turns  southward  forming 
the  Hi/dt'0>i\'i  Bail  Cinrent  :  thence  it  i)asscs  near  the  Bank 
of  Xewfoundland,  and.  meeliiig  the  Gulf  Stream,  crosses  it 
as  an  unilet<urrent,  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Arctic  Discovery.     See  Polai;  Keskarch. 

Arc'tic  O'ceaii,  or  Sea,  the  ocean  which  surrounds  the 
X.  pole  and  washes  the  X.  shores  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Amer. 
It  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  Bering's  Strait,  and 
with  the  .\tlantic  by  a  wide  passage  between  (Jreenlaiul 
and  Xor.  The  navigation  of  this  ocean  is  obstructed  by 
perpetual  congelation,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion 
X.  of  80°  is  an  open  polar  sea.  Those  parts  of  this  sea 
which  have  been  explored  are  occui>ied  by  larere  fields  of 
floatiiiir  ice  and  icebergs  in  almost  perpetual  motion.  Fogs. 
storms,  and  almost  endless  night  add  to  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  explorer. 

Arctii'riis  Ifroni  the  (Jr.  ap/cro?.  a  "bear."  and  ovpoi.  a 
"tail''],  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constella- 
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tioii  Bootes,  so  callfd  because  it  is  ueav  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.    It  is  designated  in  catalogues  as  «  Bootes. 

Ardeiiue!^,  ar-den'  uuic.  Ardutii'iut  Sijl'id).  a  hilly  aud 
densely  wooded  tract  which  iucludes  a  part  of  Belg.  and  of 
tV..  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  >[euse.  Many 
important  military  events  have  occurred  amonji  the  A.  at 
Koci-oi.  Siedan,  Mezieres,  etc. 

Are,  ar  Lt'i"-.  from  the  Lat.  uita,  a  "  space  of  jijrouud  "].  In 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  A.  is  the  unit 
of  measure  of  surface.  It  is  the  square  of  10  metres  = 
liaeCKiK  sq.  yds. 

Are'oa,  a  j^enus  of  palm  ti-ees  having  pinnate  leaves  and 
double  spat  lies,  a  fruit  which  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  or  nut 
with  an  outer  fibrous  husk.  The  A.  Catechu,  called  piuang 
palm  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of  the  E.  I.,  and  grows  to 
the  heiirht  of  40  or  50  ft.  It  bears  a  fruit  called  A. -nut  or 
l)etel-nut.  which  is  ixstringent  aud  touic,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  E.  as  a  m;isticatorv.  It  also  yields  a  part  of  the 
catechu  of  commerce.  The  -I.  a'eracea  (the  cabbage-palm) 
grows  in  the  \V.  I.,  and  is  more  than  ItK)  ft.  high,  but  has  a 
\  cry  slender  stem.  The  terminal  leaf-bud  is  nutritious,  and 
-  usetl  for  food.    It  also  bears  nuts  with  sweet  kernels. 

.Ireouieter,  a-i-e-om'e-ter,  or  Araeometer  [from  the 
i.r.  apoios.  "thin,"  and  M^Tpor,  a  "measure"],  an  instrument 
used  to  measure  the  specific  gravity  of  tiuiils,  and  ascertain 
the  strength  of  spirituous  hquors;  usually  called  Hydrometer. 

Areop'agus  [Gr.  '.^petos  TrdyosJ,  (.i.  e.  "hill  of  ilars"), 
a  hill  in  Athens  W.  of  the  Acropolis ;  also  a  celebrated  court 
of  justice  which  held  its  sessions  there.  This  court,  organ- 
ized earlier  than  740  b.  c,  was  merely  a  criminal  tribunal  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon,  who  extended  its  jurisdiction  to 
political  and  moral  affaire.  Its  political  power  was  much 
reduced  by  Pericles  about  458  b.  c,  but  it  maintained  a  high 
reputatit)!!  long  after  that  date. 

Arequlpa,  ar-e-ke'pa,  a  city  of  Peru,  about  40  m.  from 
the  Pacific,  on  the  river  Chili,  7850  ft.  above  the  sea.  L'ntil 
the  war  with  Chili  it  had  an  extensive  commerce.  It  has 
been  frequently  vi.sited  by  earthqu:ikes  :  one  in  Aug.  1868  is 
said  to  have  caused  the  deatli  of  more  than  500  persons. 
About  14  m.  to  the  E.  is  the  volcano  of  A.,  20,300  ft.  in 
height.    Pop.  2i),a37. 

Ares,  a'rez  ['Aprj?],  the  god  of  war  in  the  Gr.  mythology, 
corresponded  to  the  Kom.  Mars. 

Aretie'us  [Gr.  .Xpcraios],  an  able  Gr.  med.  writer  of  Cap- 
padocia.  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  50  and  150  a.  d. 
He  wrote  a  woi'k  in  8  books  on  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
cure  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  is  still  extant  and 
is  highly  esteemed. 

Aretliu'sa  [(.;r.  WpeOovaa],  in  classic  mythology,  one  of 
the  Nereids.  Also  the  name  of  a  fountain  near  Syrsicuse,  in- 
to which  it  is  said  she  was  transformed. 

Aretl'no  (PietkoI.  [Lat.  Are'i'iHis],  an  It.  writer,  b.  at 
Arezzo  in  1492.  He  Ijecame  a  resident  of  Venice  in  1.527,  and 
found  several  powerful  patrons.  Among  his  works  were 
comedies,  dialogues,  sonnets,  and  letters.  His  satires,  whic-h 
were  personal  and  bitter,  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
THE  .Scourge  of  Princes.     D.  15.57. 

Aretiuo  (Spinello),  an  It.  painter,  b.  at  Arezzo  about 
1315.  He  painted  frescoes  at  Florence  and  other  towns.  His 
invention  aud  coloring  are  highly  commended.  His  best  ex- 
tant work  is  Hist,  of  Pope  Alexander  III.    1).  about  1400. 

Arezzo,  a-ret'so  (anc.  Arre'tium),  an  anc.  city  of  It.,  on  the 
Chiana.  55  m.  S.  E.  of  Florence;  and  notable  for  the  many 
eminent  men  b.  there.  Ancient  Arretium  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  terracotta  ^ases.  The  cathedral 
contains  lich.  sculptures  and  some  of  the  finest  glass  win- 
dows in  It.     Pop.  of  connniuie.  38,9.50. 

Ai-'gali  [O'vis  ai-'yali),  a  large  wild  sheep  of  central  Asia 
aud  Siberia,  related  to 
the  big-horn  or  Rocky 
;\It.  sheep.  It  is  about  4 
ft.  high,  has  coarse  hair, 
and  moves  with  great 
agility.    (See  Sheep.  ) 

A  r  g  a  II  d ,  ar-gon' 
I  .\i.HE),  a  Swiss  chemist, 
li.  at  Geneva  about  17.50. 
lie  lived  in  Eng. ,  and 
produced  the  model  of 
the  .\.  lamp  in  1782.  B. 
1803. 

Ar'^aiid  Liainp,  a 
lamp  invented  in  17'82 
by  Argand,  designed  for 
burningoil.  He  invented 
a  wick  ill  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  through  wOiich  a  current  of  air  ascends,  so 
that  tile  supply  of  oxygen  is  inci-eased.  This  contrivance 
prevented  the  waste  of  carbon,  which  in  the  old  lamps  es- 
caped in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  it  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  light.  He  also  added  the  glass  chimney,  by  which 
a  draft  is  created  and  the  tiame  is  rendered  more  steady. 
This  lamp  was  patented  in  1787. 

Argclauder,  ar'geh-lan-der  (Friedrich  Wh.uel.x  Au- 
<;lst).  a  Ger.  astron.,  b.  at  Memel  1709  ;  became  director  of 
tlie  Observatory  of  Abo  1823 ;  iu  1832  prof,  at  Htlsiiigfors. 
and  in  1837  prof,  of  astron.  at  Bonn.  He  pub.  a  celestial 
atlas  and  Astro/win ical  ohnerva/ions,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  solar  system  has  motion  in  space.    D.  Feb.  17,  1875. 

Argeuso'la  de  (B.\rt(>lome  Leonardo),  a  Sp.  historian 
aud  poet,  b.  1500  ;  became  canon  of  Saragossa.  and  histori- 
ographer of  Aragon.  D.  1631.— His  brother,  Lupercio  Leon- 
ardo DE  A.  (b.  1565,  d.  1613)  was  in  1610  made  sec.  of  state 
by  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  The  two  brothers  wrote  histories, 
dramas,  and  poems,  and  were  called  "the  Horaces  of  Sp." 

Argeiison,  d',  dar-zhou-son',  a  Fr.  family  which  has 
produced  many  mi-n  eminent  in  letters  and  in  public  affaii-s. 
—Marc  Rene  de  Vover  d\\.  (1652-1721)  was  an  academician 
and  public  officer.— His  son.  Rene  Loris.  marquis  d'A.  (16!U- 
1757),  was  a  foreign  minister  aud  author.— Mauc  Pierre, 
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count  d'A.  (1696-1764),  a  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  a 
statesman  and  patron  of  letters.— Marc  Antoine  Rene  ue 
Pavljiy  d'A.  (1722-S7),  a  son  of  the  marquis  Rene  Louis,  was 
an  academician  aud  the  collector  of  a  famous  library.— Marc 
Rene  (1771-1842)  was  adjutant  of  La  Fayette  and  a  firm  re- 
publican. 

Argen'teus  Co'dex,  an  uncial  :MS.  of  the  4  Gospels, 
suppo.sed  to  belong  to  the  6tli  century,  in  the  Mceso-Gothic 
dialect.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  the  letters,  except  the  ini- 
tials, being  of  silver,  whence  its  designation. 

Ar'centiiie  C'oiifedera'tloii,  or  Ai-'gentine  Re- 
pub'lie,  a  S.  Amer.  republic,  or  rather  confederation,  of 
14  states  and  several  terrs.,  formerly  known  as  La  Plata 
(silver),  from  the  river  of  that  name  which  drains  most  of 
tiie  republic.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  E. 
by  Brazil.  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  W.  by  tlie  Andes,  which  separate  it  from  ChiU. 
Lat.  22°  .56°  S  ,  Ion.  ,53°  30'-72°  W.  Area,  including  additions 
iu  1881  of  most  of  Patagonia  and  a  small  part  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  over  1,300,000  sq.  m.  The  14  .states  or  provs.  are : 
Buenos  Ayres,  cap.  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Santa  Fe,  cap.  Santa  Fe  ; 
Entre  Rios,  cap.  Coiicepcion  ;  Corrientes,  cap.  Corrientes ; 
La  Rioja,  cap.  La  Rioja  ;  Catamarca,  cap.  Catamarca  ;  Sau 
Juan,  cap.  San  Juan  ;  Mendoza,  cap.  Mendoza ;  Cordova, 
cap.  Cordova  ;  San  Luis,  cap.  San  Luis  ;  Sautiago  del  Es- 
tero,  cap.  Santiago  ;  Tucuman,  cap.  Tucuman  ;  Salta,  cap. 
Salta,  and  Jujuy,  cap.  Jujuy.  The  terrs.  are  Gran  Chaco, 
Pampas  Argeiitinas,  Missiones,  and  Patagonia. 

Topography. — Four  regions— 1.  Andean,  iu  W.  and  N.  W., 
hilly  and  mountainous.  2.  True  Pampas  or  S.  Plains,  be- 
tween the  R.  Negro  and  R.  Salado  ;  elevated  plateaus,  most- 
ly treeless  and  dry,  but  good  pastoral  lands.  3.  Gran  Chaco, 
the  N.  Plains  ;  hot,  elevated  plains,  dusty  and  sterile,  but  with 
some  pasturage ;  part  of  the  land  strewn  with  meteorites. 
4.  The  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  between  the  R.  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay :  fertile  alluvial  lowlands,  well  watered  and 
with  forests"  of  great  extent.  The  A.  R.  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  aflHuents— the  Uruguay,  Parana,  Sa- 
lado, Verraejo,  etc.— aud  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  R.  Negro, 
R.  Colorado.'  and  R.  Salado.'  The  R.  de  la  Plata  is  the  wid- 
est though  not  the  longest  river  in  the  world— 170  m.  at  its 
mouth,  75  m.  at  Montevideo.  50  at  Buenos  Ayres  :  obstruct- 
ed bv  sand-banks  in  its  lower  course,  but  its  greatest  afflu- 
ent, the  Parana,  navigable  for  1000  m.  Swamps,  lagoons, 
and  salines  in  the  plains  and  lowlands. 

FosftUs.—^laxmii  in  the  lowlands  and  some  of  the  mts., 
mammals,  mostlvof  S.  Amer.  genera,  in  the  upper  diluvium. 

Minerals.  —  In  "the  Andes,  gold,  silver,  copper,  sulphur, 
alum,  etc.;  in  the  S.  W.  provs.,  extensive  coal-fields,  salt, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  and  soda ;  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  meteoric 
iron  and  nickel. 

(Jlunatt  and  Vegetation.— In.  the  S.  E.,  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical:  abundant  rains;  at  Buenos  Ayres  (34°  S.  lat.),  an- 
nual mean  temp.  64°  F.,  summer  mean  72°,  winter  mean  52°; 
moist,  warm  N.  winds.  In  the  N.  and  W.,  dry  and  hot,  with 
scorching  N.  winds  ;  nights  cool.  In  the  Andes,  dry.  but  with 
intense  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer.  The  f(.)rests  on 
the  Parana  and  iTuguay  are  of  palms,  cypress,  live  oak, 
and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  forest  trees ;  the 
swamps  and  lagoons  have  lianas  and  bamboos,  and  other 
jungle  shrubs  and  trees  ;  the  plains  have  some  willows,  but 
more  mimosas  and  cacti ;  the  Andean  region,  forests  of 
oak  and  pine,  and  apple  trees  in  great  abundance.  The 
peach  tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Parana,  the  grape  in  the  Andean  hills. 

Animals.— ^T\\e  llanui  family,  including  the  guanaco.  vicu- 
na, and  alpaca,  on  the  plains  and  hills;  of  beasts  of  prey, 
the  jaguar  and  puma  (both  numerous  in  the  islands  of  the 
La  Plata),  the  ounce,  a  species  of  lynx,  the  tapir,  capibara. 
and  several  rodents  ;  of  birds,  the  caracara.  vulture,  and 
condor,  the  Amer.  ostrich,  and  many  species  of  parrots  and 
humming-birds.  Wild  horses  and  half-wild  cattle  roam  over 
the  plains,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep  aud  goats  find  pas- 
turage on  the  pampas. 

Industries.— In  agriculture,  large  crops  of  wheat,  wuie.  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  Andean  provs.,  and  now  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  market  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  toliacco.  cocoa, 
cotton,  madder,  Paraguay  tea,  peanuts,  and  flax  in  the  lit- 
toral provs.  of  the  E.  But  the  rearing  of  cattle.  hor.«es, 
mules,  sheep,  and  goats  is  the  great  industry  of  the  plains. 
The  exports  are  mainly  of  hides  of  cattle  and  horses,  horns, 
jerked  beef.  Liebig's  extract  of  beef,  pemmican,  skins  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals,  and  wool.  The  manu- 
factures are  few;  tanninu-.  suap-niakiui;-.  the  manufacture 
of  harness,  ponchos,  seraiies.  horse-blankets,  saddle-cloths, 
belts,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  artificial  guano,  wine,  clotlung, 
and  some  flour  and  lumber  are  the  principal. 

Principal  Cities  and  Totcns.—'Bneuoii  Ayres,  295,000 :  Cor- 
dova, 39,627:  Tucuman,  24,237;  Salta.  11,716;  Corrientes, 
11,218  :  Santa  Fe,  10,670,  and  San  Juan,  Mendoza.  and  Santi- 
ago, about  10,000  each. 

Raihraijs  and  Telegraphs.— Jan.  1882,  1617  m.  of  R.  R.  in 
operation  ;  165m.  more  in  progress.  In  Juue  1SS2,  8466  m.  of 
telegrapliic  lines  in  operation. 

Fi?iances.—ToVAl  debt,  Jan.  1,  1881.  of  all  kiuds,  $225.0tX).0lX), 
exclusive  of  state,  provincial,  or  city  debts.  Income  annu- 
ally less  than  expenditure.  Exports  iu  1882,  $58,441, tXK) ;  im- 
ports, $.59,270,000. 

Eelii/ion  anil  Morals.— Hi.  Cath.  the  prevalent  religion  ot 
the  states  ;  some  of  the  colonies  Prt)t.     State  of  morals  low. 

/education  in  low  condition,  but  improving.  The  (iauchos 
are  very  isrnorant.  Onlv  28,tTO  people  could  write  m  1870. 
Pres.  SaVmiento  (1868-74)  established  many  schools  and  some 
colls,  and  uiiivs.  .       ,     -    ,. 

IIi.st(>n/.— Country  discm-ered  1516  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  ; 
Buenos  Avres  founded  1.5.'r>  bv  Don  Pedro  de  :Mendoza  : Re- 
built for  :M  tiine  in  1.580  ;  subject  to  viceroy  of  Peru  till  li  .8. 
thence  till  1821  to  viceroy  of  the  La  Plata :  after  14  yeai-s' 
c.  war,  indeiiendence  acknowledged  iu  1821,  but  in  dis- 
turbed condition  till  18-25,  when  Rosas  became  pres.  and  was 
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dictator  till  1852 ;  there  was  c.  war  almost  constantly  for 
these  27  yrs.,  and  at  last  war  with  adjacent  countries  ;  Ro- 
sas tied  ill  1S52,  and  Buenos  Ayres  seceded  the  same  yr.,  but 
returned  in  1859  :  Urquiza  was  pres.  till  1801,  but  witli  con- 
stant eineutbs  ;  another  revolution  in  1801.  and  Gen.  ilitre 
pres. ;  c.  war  in  1866,  put  down  in  1867 :  from  1868  to  1874 
Don  D  F.  Sarmiento  pres..  an  able  and  jrood  ruler,  but 
rebellions  still  continued,  and  in  1870  Urquiza.  former  pres., 
murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Lopez  Jordan,  who  headed  a 
rebeUion  against  .Sarmiento  ;  the  republic  prospered,  not- 
withstanding c.  war  and  desolating  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever.  In  1874  Dr.  Avellaneda  became  pres.  and  served  for 
C  yrs  In  1880  a  new  rebellion  arose  wliich  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Gen.  Roca  as  pres.  By  treaty  with  Chili  in 
1881  all  tlie  country  E.  of  the  eastern  crest  of  the  Andes,  in- 
cluding most  of  Patagonia  and  a  portion  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
was  conceded  to  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

Population.— ToVaX.  including  additions  from  Patagonia, 
etc.,  in  1881,  2,942,000.  Immigration  averaging  40,000  a  year 
from  It.  and  Sp.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  Many  colonies  of  these  na- 
tionalities. The  Indians,  of  several  tribes,  and  the  mixed 
raees  are  now  about  equal  in  number  to  those  of  European 
birth  or  descent.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Arg-illaceous,  ar-jil-la'shus  [from  the  Lat.  argil'la, 
"clay'"J,  clayey:  having  the  properties  of  clay,  or  partly 
compo.sed  of  clay.  Limestones  are  called  A.  if  they  con- 
tain as  much  as"  10  per  cent,  of  clay.  The  term  A.  Rocks 
designates  rocks  or  strata  of  which  clay  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient. Pure  clay  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspar ;  common  clay  contains  sand  and  other  impurities. 
Among  the  A.  rocks  are  shales  and  slates. 

Argives,  or  Arglvi.     See  Argolis. 

Ar'go,  a  S.  constellation,  so  called  from  the  mythical 
ship  of  the  Argonautse.  Canopus,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, belongs  to  this  constellation. 

Ar'gol,  crude  tartar,  a  salt  which  is  deposited  by  wine 
in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  interior  of  vats,  barrels,  and 
bottles.  Being  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  alcohol  during  fermentaticin  causes 
it  to  separate.  It  consists  chiefly  of  potassic  bitartrate, 
but  contains  also  variable  quantities  of  calcic  tartrate,  col- 
oring and  mucilaginous  matter.  It  is  purified  by  solution 
in  hot  water,  clarification  by  the  addition  of  clay,  and  re- 
crystallization.  By  repeating  the  process  it  becomes  white, 
and  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  ex- 
tensively used  in  connection  with  sodio  bicarbonate  for 
raising  bread.  Cream  of  tartar  is  adultei-ated  with  gyp- 
sum, flour,  etc.  A.  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid,  Rochelle  salt,  and  potassic  carbonate,  the  latter  being 
often  called  salt  of  tai-tar. 

Ar'golis  ['.\pyoAis],  a  state  of  anc.  Gr.,  in  the  !N.  E.  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  bordering  upon  the  sea.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  notable  events  or  myths  in  the  heroic 
ages.  Agamemnon,  the  leader  of  the  Grs.  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  was  king  of  A.  The  inhabs.  were  called  Argives,  a 
term  used  Ijy  Homer  as  a  generic  appellation  for  all  Grs. 

Ar'gonaut  (Arffo/uai'ta),  a  genus  of  moUusks  of  the 
class  Cephalopoda,  is  commonly  called  "paper  nautilus." 
The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
boat-like  shell  in  which  the  A.  floats  on  tlTe  surface  of  tran- 
quil seas.  The  shell  is  not  chambered  like  that  of  the  true 
nautilus,  but  has  one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  tlie  animal 
can  retire  and  be  completely  hidden.  There  is  no  muscular 
attachment  of  this  animal  to  the  shell,  which  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  female,  who  uses  it  for  incubation  as  a  nest. 
Several  species  are  known.  They  have  8  arms,  2  of  which 
are  expanded  into  broad  membranaceous  disks,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  sails,  and  the  other  arms  were  re- 
garded as  oars  ;  but,  though  the  fable  is  perpetuated  by  the 
poets,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  animal  really  propels 
itself  by  ejecting  water  from  its  funnel.  It  can  fold  its 
arms,  retire  into  its  shell,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

A  r'goiiau'tie  [Gr.  '  Apyovavrai,  i.e.  "the  sailors  of  the 
Argo  "J,  in  Eiig.  Ar'goiiauts.  the  famous  Gr.  heroes  who, 
according  to  tradition,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
acquired  celebrity  by  an  adventurous  navigation  of  un- 
known seas.  Tills  is  the  most  anc.  voyage  of  discovery 
mentioned  by  classic  poets  or  historia  ns.  They  derived  their 
name  from  the  ship  Argo,  in  which,  under  the  command  of 
Jason,  they  performed  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  on  the 
Euxine,  in  en-der  to  recover  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon.  Among  the  A.  were  Hercu- 
les, Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Orpheus. 

Ar'gos  ['Apvos],  a  city  of  anc.  Gr.,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  as  early  as  1.500  b.  c.  It  was  the  residence  of  Pelops 
and  Agamemnon  ;  subsequently  became  the  head  of  a  league 
of  Doric  cities,  before  Sparta  rose  to  prominence.  The  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
9861. 

Ar'got,  a  word  applied  in  Fr.  to  a  gibberish  invented  for 
purposes  of  concealment  by  those  whose  pursuits  make 
them  dread  the  arm  of  the  law.  In  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope a  language  of  this  kind  prevails,  and  lias  prevailed  per- 
haps to  some  extent  from  immemt)i-ial  time.  In  Eng.  it  is 
called  "thieves'  Latin,"  "St.  Giles's  Greek,"  "peddler's 
French,"  "  flash,"  and  other  names.  Considerable  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  study  of  A.  Several 
novelists  have  introduced  .specimens  of  this  lang.  into  their 
works. 

Arguelles,  ar-gwel'yez  (Augustin\  a  Sp.  statesman,  b. 
1775.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes 
which  produced  tlie  liberal  constitution  of  1812.  On  the  res- 
toration of  Ferdhiand  VII.,  in  1814,  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
was  released  by  the  revolution  of  1820.  He  was  minister  of 
the  interior  that  year,  and  was  an  exile  from  1823  to  1R32. 
Became  a  loader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Cortes,  and  in 
1841  was  apnointed  tutor  to  <iucen  Isabel.   D.  1844. 

Ar'gws  fGr.'Apyos],  a  fabulous  personage  having  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake.  He  was  set  by 
Juno  to  guard  the  heifer  into  which  lo  was  transformed,  but 


was  killed  by  Mercury.  '  Juno  is  said  to  have  transferred  his 
eyes  to  the  tail  of  her  favorite  bird,  the  peacock. 

Argus  [named  in  allusion  to  the  A.  of  the  Gr.  mythology, 
having  a  huudied  eyes :  for  a  more  particular  explanation 
see  above],  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  remarkable  for 
rich  and  brilliant  plumage.  The  typical  species  is  the  A. 
c/iganteus.  formerly  called  Phasiamig  A.,  and  now  commonly 
called  A.  pheasant.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other  parts 
of  the  E.  I.,  and  is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  common  barn-door 
fowl.  Two  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  male  are  about  4  ft. 
long.  The  name  A.  is  given  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  cir- 
cular, eye-like  markings  which  adorn  the  plumage  of  the 
male,  especially  on  the  secondaries  of  the  wings. 

Argyle,  ar-gU'  (Archibald  Campbell),  Marquis  of,  b. 
1598,  son  of  the  seventh  earl  of  A. ;  was  a  leader  of  the 
Scot.  Covenanters,  but  afterward  became  an  adherent  of 
Charles  II.  in  opposition  to  Cromwell.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  he  was  convicteil  of  sulmiission  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  and  was  lielieaded  IMay  27,  1661. 

Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell),  ninth  earl  of,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  fcjuglitfor  Charles  II.  at  Dunbar 
in  1050.  The  estate  of  his  father  was  restored  to  him,  with 
the  title  of  earl,  in  1063.  When  he  took  the  test-oath  in  1081, 
he  added  the  phrase,  "  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Prot. 
faith."  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
fled  to  Hoi. ;  returned  with  a  small  body  of  armed  men,  was 
caiitured,  and  executed  June  30,  1085. 

Argyle,  or  Argyll'  (George  Douglas  Campbell), 
THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF,  b.  April  30,  1823,  succeeded  his  father, 
the  seventh  duke,  in  1847,  before  which  he  was  styled  the 
marquis  of  Lome.  He  has  pub.  several  works  of  a  religious 
character.  He  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1852,  and  post- 
master-gen. in  1855.  When  the  Tories  obtained  power  in 
1858,  he  resigned  office,  but  he  was  reappointed  in  1860.  He 
resigned  witii  his  colleagues  in  June  1866,  but  was  sec.  for 
India  1868-74.  His  son,  the  marquis  of  Lome,  married 
H.  R.  H.  the  princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  gov.-gen.  of  Canada  1879-83. 

Argyrop'ulos  (Johannes),  b.  in  Constantinople  in  1416  ; 
went  early  to  It.,  taught  Gr.  and  the  Aristotelian  philos.  at 
Padua,  Florence,  and  Rome,  where  he  d.  in  1486.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Lat. 

Arlad'ne  [Gr.  'A.p\.a.&vrf\,  a  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  became  enamored  of  Theseus  when  he  visited  Crete. 
She  cave  him  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
find  liis  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Her  name  is  given  to  the 
43d  asteroid. 

Arlan  (nations.)    See  Arta. 

Aria'iia,  the  anc.  name  of  a  region  in  the  W.  central 
part  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Aryan  or  Ariaii  race.  It  prob- 
ably comprised  anc.  Per.  and  Bactriana.    (See  Arya.) 

Arlaiis.    See  Arius. 

A'rias  Monta'nus  (BenedictusI  [Sp.  Benl'lo  A'rlas 
Monta'no],  a  Sp.  biblical  scholar  and  Orientalist,  b.  in  Estre- 
madura  in  1527.  L'nder  the  auspices  of  Philip  II.  he  edited  a 
Polyglot  Bible,  pub.  at  Antwerp  (1568-72).  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  JeirWi  AiUiqulties  (1593).    D.  at  Seville  1598. 

A'riel,  a  word  signifying  "lion  of  God  "  or  "  ark  of  God," 
was  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  Jews  of  a  more  recent  date  the  name  was  given  to  a 
water-spirit. — A.  is  also  the  name  of  a  character  in  Shakes- 
peare's Tempest. 

Ariel  Gazelle'  (Gazel'la  do7-'cas,  var.  Arab'ica)  is  the  ga- 
zelle of  W.  Asia,  the  true  gazelle  belonging  to  N.  Afr.  The 
A.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  antelopes,  is  21  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  dark-fawn  color,  the  belly  white, 
with  a  black  or  brown  band  running  along  the  flanks.  It  is 
a  variety  of  the  species  to  which  the  Afr.  G.  belongs.  It 
is  hunted  both  for  sport  (by  falconry)  and  for  its  flesh  and 
skin,  both  highly  prized.  G.  are  often  hunted  in  battue,  for 
they  cannot  be  successfully  followed  in  the  chase,  their 
speed  excelling  that  of  the  greyhound.  They  are  great 
favorites  in  the  E.  when  tamed,  and  the  beauty  of  their  eyes 
is  proverbial. 

Aries,  a'ri-ez  [the  Lat.  of  "ram"],  the  name  of  a  sign 
of  the  Zodiac  ;  that  is,  the  first  30  degrees  of  the  Zodiac 
measured  from  the  point  at  which  the  equator  intersects  the 
ecliptic— i  e.  the  vernal  equinox.  Lons.  (celestial)  ai-e  reck- 
oned from  this  point.  A.  is  also  the  name  of  a  constellation 
of  the  Zodiac  which  once  coincided  with  that  sign,  but  which 
now  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  sign  Pisces. 

Ari'on  {'\pit>iv,  or  Apeiwv],  an  anc.  Gr.  musician  and 
poet,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  lived  probably  about  700  b.  c. 
When  going  to  Corinth  by  sea  with  much  treasure,  the 
mariners  compelled  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  but 
he  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  which  had  been 
charmed  by  the  music,  and  carried  to  land. 

Arios'to  (Lodovico),  an  It.  poet,  b.  at  Reggio  Sept.  8, 
1474 ;  was  educated  at  Ferrara,  and  began  the  study  of  law  ; 
in  1.503  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  and 
in  1516  pub.  the  poem  Orlando  Furioso,  •whidci  became  very 
popular.  In  1517  he  entered  the  service  of  Alfonso,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  held  some  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  civil 
offices.     D.  June  6,  1533. 

Ariovis'tus  [Ger.  Ariovist  or  Elirenresf],  a  chief  of  the 
anc.  Suevi  or  Marcomanni.  He  marched  (72  b.  c.)  with  an 
army  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  that  part  which  was 
afterward  Burgundy.  On  the  application  of  the  Gauls,  A. 
was  defeated  by  C^sar  near  Vesontium  (Besan(;on)m  58  b.  c. 
and  fled  aeiuss  the  Rhine. 

Aris'ta  OIahianoX  a  Mex.  gen.,  b.  July  16,  1802;  entered 
the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.,  and  in  1833  was 
banished  by  Santa  Anna.  He  returned  in  1835,  was  made 
gen.  of  div.  in  1841,  and  in  May  1846  was  defeated  by  Gen. 
Taylor  at  Palo  Alt<^.  In  1848  he  became  minister  of  war ;  in 
1850  was  elected  pres.  of  Mex.,  but  was  driven  from  powei* 
by  Santa  Anna  in  1R53.     D.  Aug.  9,  1855. 

Arlstsvii'etiis  ['.\pi(TTaiVeT05].  a  Gr.  rhetorician  of  Bi- 
thynia.  \\  as  killed  by  an  earthquake  at  Nicomedia  in  358 
A.  D.     Is  the  reputed  author  of  some  .50  erotic  letters. 
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Arlstie'us  [Ur.  ' Xpitrraloi].  in  ilassic  mythology,  repi-e- 
sentetl  as  a  son  of  Apollo  anil  CjTene.  He  was  worshipped 
as  a  iliWnity  wiio  pivsiileil  over  tioeks  and  herds,  and  tantrlit 
men  the  art  of  raisin;;  or  manajrinjr  bees. 

Arlstarchns,  ar-is-tar  kus^Tr.  'ApicTTapxo?].  of  Sauios, 
an  eminent  CJr.  astrou.,  supposeil  to  have  flourished  about 
3T5  B.  c.  His  writings  are  lost  except  a  shon  treatise  On 
the  Miuiidtudts:  aiul  DMiViCfH  of  t/u  .S'(/(  and  Mcxm. 

AristareUus,  a  Gr.  grammarian  and  critic,  b.  in  Sa- 
mothrace.  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  lie  flour- 
ished about  150  B.  c,  and  founded  a  school  of  gram,  at 
Alexandria  in  Eg>i)t,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  His  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  critical  study, 
explanation,  and  i-estoratiVm  of  the  works  of  Homer  and 
other  Gr.  poets.  He  is  regarded  by  some  pei-sons  as  the 
greatest  critic  and  pliilologist  of  antiquity.  Of  his  works 
onlv  fragments  are  extant.     D.  at  the  age  of  72. 

Aristi'des,  or  Arlstei'des  [Gr.  'Apio-Tei6.)s],  sumamed 
THE  JcsT.  an  Athenian  statesman,  a  son  of  Ly.<imachas.  was 
b.  in  Alopeke.  a  demos  of  Attica.  His  jtolitical  tendencies 
were  conservative  or  aristocratic.  He  was  one  of  the  10  gens, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  army  when  the  Pers.  mvaded 
Gr.  m  490  b.  c.  Each  gen.  had  a  right  to  the  chief  command 
for  one  day,  but  A.  i>ersiiaded  his  colleagues  to  resign  or 
waive  their  claims,  so  that  Miltiades  commanded  at  Mai-a- 
thon  when  it  was  not  his  turn.  A.  became  chief  archon  in 
4b'i).  and  a  political  advei-saiy  of  Themistocles,  the  leader  of 
the  democracy.  He  was  ostracized  in  -US  a.  c.  On  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes,  in  480  b.  c,  A.  sought  an  inter\iew  with 
Themistocles,  took  a  prominent  part  nithe  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  recovered  his  j)opularity.  He  commanded  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Plat;¥a  in  479.  In  477  b.  c.  A.,  ^\^th  Cimon,  com- 
manded the  Atlienian  forces  which  co-operated  with  other 
Gr.  armies  against  the  Pers.  A.,  by  mildness  and  prudence, 
gained  general  favor,  and  promoted  the  supremacy  or  pre- 
dominance of  Athens  among  the  states  of  Gr.    D.  467  b.  c. 

Arlstide.s  i.ElicsI,  a  Gr.  Sophist  and  rlietorician,  b.  in 
Bithyuia  about  124  a.  d.  D.  189.  About  50  of  his  orations 
and  treatises  are  extant. 

Aristlp'pus  [Gr.  'xpCaTimroi'],  a  Gr.  philos.,  the  foimder 
of  the  Cyreuaic  school,  was  b.  at  C'yi-ene,  in  Afr.,  about  425 
b.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  adopt  his 
principles  or  imitate  his  mode  of  life.  Though  he  recogrnized 
pleasure  as  a  proper  subject  of  pursuit,  he  appears  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  self-control  and  equanimity,  and  readily 
adapted  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Plato  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  A.  was  the  only  man  he  knew 
who  could  wear  \\ith  equal  grace  flne  clothes  and  rags." 
He  was  celebrated  f(jr  his  \\-itty  sa>ings  and  repartees,  some 
of  which  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  works,  if 
he  wTdte  any,  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  despised  or 
neglected  math,  and  phys.  sciences.    D.  after  .366  b.  c. 

Arls'to  or  Arls'ton  [Gr.  'Apt'o-Tcur]  of  C'lilos,  sur- 
named  the  Sirex,  a  Stoic  philos.  who  lived  about  275  b.  c, 
was  a  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  taught  at  Athens,  and  confined 
his  attention  to  moral  philos. 

Aristoba'las,  a  Jew  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about 
175-1.50  B.  c. ;  reputed  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Books 
of  Moses,  aimed  to  show  that  the  anc.  Gr.  writers  had  bor- 
rowed much  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebs. 

Aristobalas  I.,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  a  son  of  Joan- 
nes Hyrcanus  :  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  107  b.  c,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Alexander  Jannaeus.    D.  105. 

Aristobulus  II.,  nephew  of  Aristobulus  I.  and  .son  of 
Alexander  Janufeus,  became  king  of  the  Jews  about  70  b.  c. 
In  (33  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  and  gave  the  throne  to 
H\Tcanus,  a  brother  of  Aristobulus.  D.,  a  captive  at  Rome, 
about  48  B.  c. 

Aristoe'racy  [Gr.  apia-TOKparia.  from  apio-ro?,  the  "best." 
and  Kpareui,  to  ■■  govern"]  signifies  ideally  a  foi-m  of  govt, 
controlled  and  admini.stered  by  the  best  or  noblest  citizens. 
The  word  may  be  defined  as  a  govt,  controlled  by  the  no- 
bUity  or  pri\-ileged  cla.'*s,  or  a  govt,  in  which  a  minority  of 
adult  males  constitutes  the  i-uling  class.  In  modem  lang., 
this  word  is  used  to  denote  nobility,  or  the  higher  class  of 
society,  without  reference  to  govt. 

Arlstopbaues,  ar-is-tof'a-nez  ['ApicrToi^ai'rjs],  the  great- 
est comic  poet  of  Gr.,  b.  about  444  b.  c,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Athens.  Considering  his  celebrity,  the 
materials  for  writing  his  biography  are  surprisingly  meagre. 
His  first  work  was  Tfte  Fea-siers  (427  b.  c.  ),  which  is  not  ex- 
tant. His  Babylonians  aimed  to  satirize  the  demagogue  Cleon, 
who  was  his  personal  enemy.  His  Acharniam  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  425.  In  The  Kiiir//it-9  he  attacked  and  carica- 
tured Cleon  with  great  wit  and  virulence.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  play,  which  gained  the  fii"st  prize,  the  author 
acted  the  part  of  Cleon,  as"  no  other  actor  would  venture  to 
incur  the  resentment  of  that  powerful  popular  fav<jrite.  A. 
was  a  con.servative.  He  was  moi-e  distinguished  for  his 
ability  to  expose  the  depraAity  of  human  nature  than  for  his 
capacity  to  appreciate  its  noble  attriliutes  and  manifesta- 
tions. The  Clouds  (423  b.  c.  )  is  an  inirenious  and  powerful 
satire  directed  against  the  Sophists,  of  whom  he  represented 
Socrates  as  the  head  and  master-spirit.  He  excited  the  pop- 
ular prejudice  against  Socrates  as  a  sceptic  and  con-upter 
of  youth.  Only  11  of  his  comedies  are  extant.  He  died  about 
380  B.  c. 

Aristotle,  ar'is-tofl,  was  b.  at  Stagira.  a  city  of  Thrace, 
but  a  Gr.  colony,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
or  .384  B.  c.  His  father  was  Xicomachus,  a  phys..  and 
friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedim  and  father  of  Philip. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by 
Proxenus  of  Atameus,  in  My.sia.  to  whose  guardianship 
he  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  by  his  father.  In  his 
17th  yr.  he  went  to  Athens,  and  liecame  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
with  whom  he  continued  20  >ts..  and  upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(348  b.  c.)  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Hermeas.  tyrant  of 
Atameus.  his  former  fellow-pupil  in  tlie  school  of  i'lato.  to 
take  up  his  residence  with  him.  He  afterward  became  the 
preceptor  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  after  his  royal  pu- 


pil had  ascended  the  throne,  and  had  undertaken  the  con- 
quest of  the  E.,  A.  returned  to  Athens,  and  taught  philos.  in 
tlie  Lyceum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Lycian  Apollo,  with 
walks  omamenteil  by  trees,  fountains,"  and  colonnades. 
From  these  shady  walks  orepiTraToi).  his  school  received  the 
name  c>f  Peripatetic  He  here  abode  and  taught  13  yi's., 
when,  after  the  death  <ji  .\lcxaiider.  lie  was  accused  by  the 
Athenians  of  impiety,  and  fled  to  (lialcis  in  Euboea,  the  "pres- 
ent Negropont,  where  he  li.  (b.  c.  322),  in  his  (j3d  yr. 

A."s  was  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  intellects  of  all  the 
ages.    All  agi-ee  that  his  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge,  his 
unbiassed  judgment,  his  constructive  power,  and  his  depth 
and  breadth  of  siieculative  insight  are  unsmpassed  inane,  or 
modern  times.  His  writings  were  veiy  numerous,  though  onlv 
a  smaU  part,  perhaps  a  fourth,  remain,  all  of  which  probablv 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  state  in  which  A.  left  tliem.     Hi"s 
!  phUosophical  method  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Plato's.  He  is 
as  analytic  and  discursive  as  Piato  is  synthetic  and  intuitive. 
While  Plato  finds  in  the  imiversal  the  "only  light  in  which  the 
particular  can  be  seen.  A.  sees  the  particular  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  we  may  have  any  knowledge  of  the  universal. 
i  So  he  gathei-s  particulars  from-  all  quarters.    History,  the 
I  human  mind,  and  all  departments  of  nature  furnish  liun  con- 
tributions.    He  has  no  rival  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  has  never  been  sui-passed 
in  the  patient  industry  of  his  investigations.   The  living  prin- 
ciple and  rational  explanation  of  individual  things  A.  fomid 
in  a  true  Final  Cause  or  sufficient  reason,  a  principle  which 
it  is  his  immeasurable  merit  to  liave  introduced  into  philos. 
Our  modem  physicists  would  gain  a  profounder  view  of  na- 
ture and  a  more  successful  pursuit  of  science  if  they  could 
,  know  this  principle  as  A.  taught  it.    They  would  find  him, 
,  as  the  ancs.  called  him,  "the  father  of  those  who  know." 
I  J.  H.  Seelte. 

'  Aristox'enas  [Gr.  'Aptcrro^ej'os]  of  Tareiitaiu,  a  Gr. 
philos.,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  3.50-320  b.  c.  He 
wrote  numerous  works,  which  are  lost,  and  a  treatise  on 
music  (Elements  of  Harmony)  which  is  extant  and  is  accovmt- 
ed  valuable. 

Aritli'inetic  [Gr.  optdfie'u,  to  "number"],  a  branch  of 
math,  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers 
represented  by  figures  and  combinations  of  figures.  The  first 
or  scientific  part  explains  the  methods  of  representing  and 
reading  numbers,  together  -^ith  the  processes  of  operating  on 
them  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation,  division,  invo- 
lution, and  evolution.  It  also  treats  of  the  methods  of  trans- 
forming numbers  from  one  scale  to  another.  The  second  or 
practical  part  consists  in  applying  these  principles  to  the 
wants  of  fife.  Among  the  .subjects  treated  of  in  this  part  are 
Ijercentage,  alligation,  equation  of  payments,  and  the  like. 

W.  G.  Peck. 
A'rins  (classical  pron.  Ari'us),  or  Arel'us  [Gr.  'Apeios], 
b.  at  Cyrene,  in  Afr.,  near  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  He 
was  made  a  deacon  by  the  patriarch  Peter  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  placed  in  the  highest  rank  in  the  clergy  hy  the  pa- 
triarch Alexander.  About  318  a  controvei-sy  arose  "between 
A.  and  Alexander,  which  caused  Constantine  to  siunmon  a 
general  council  at  Xica-a  (Nice).  This  coimcil  pron.  the  doc- 
trines of  A.  (who  denied  that  the  Son  was  coessential  and 
coetemal  with  the  Father)  to  be  heretical,  and  A.  was  exiled 
to  niTiTicum.  This  sentence,  however,  was  soon  after  re- 
voked. Arianism  was  approved  by  the  synods  of  Tatc  and 
Jerusalem  in  .3-35  a.  d.,  soon  after  which  A.  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, where  his  presence  created  such  a  disturbance  that 
he  was  olilisred  to  retire  to  Constantinople.    D.  3-36. 

Arizo'iia,  a  S.  W.  TeiT.  of  the  L'.  S.  between  lat.  31°  20' 
and  .37°  X.,  and  Ion.  109°  and  114°  35' W.  Bounded  bv  Xev. 
and  ft.  on  the  N.,  N.  M.  on  the  E.,  Mex.  on  the  S.,  Cal.  and 
Xev.  on  the  TV.  Area,  11-3,020  sq.  m..  72,.3-32.S00  acres,  about 
equal  to  that  of  X.  Y.,  X.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  and  Md.  combined. 
(.See  map  of  Ariz.,  Cal.,  X.  Mex.,rt.,  and  Xev.  in  California,  i 
Topography. — Surface  generally  elevated,  and  composed 
of  wide  plateaus,  descending  graduallv  from  7500  ft.  above 
the  sea  in  the  X.  to  80  or  lOO  ft.  in  th"e  S.  These  plateaus 
are  crossed  by  ranges  of  mts.  ^\ith  towering  peaks  rising  to 
the  height  of  12,000  or  14.000  ft.  They  are  also  riven  by 
streams  and  rivers,  which  have  cut  for  themselves  beds  vary- 
ing from  1000  to  6000  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  mts.  have 
many  local  names  ;  the  longer  and  more  important  range< 
are  the  MogoUon  and  Zuni  Mts.  in  the  E..  the  Knaleno  and 
Santa  Catarina  in  the  S.  E..  the  Santa  Afla  and  the  Dragon 
Mts.  in  the  S.,  the  GUa  range,  the  Black  Mesa,  and  the  .San 
Francisco  Mts.  in  the  centre,  the  Gerbat  and  Black  3Its.  in 
the  W..  and  the  great  mass  rising  above  the  Col.  plateau,  the 
Xorthside  Mts..  in  the  X.  W.  Some  of  these  mts.  are  vol- 
canic. Extensive  mesas  or  table-lands  rise  above  the  plains, 
with  perpendicidar  sides,  often  1000  ft.  or  more  in  height . 
The  whole  of  A.  is  drained  by  the  Col.  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries. It  is  the  most  remarkable  river  in  the  world.  Its  own 
course  in  A.  for  400  m.  is  throutrli  the  (irand  Canon,  from 
5000  ft.  to  400  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  plateau,  and  its 
actual  fall  in  the  4(X>  m.  is  over  :JO0O  ft.  Xearly  all  its  afflu- 
ents, and  particularly  the  San  Juan,  Little  Col.,  Zuni.  Salt, 
and  I'pper  Gila  rivers,  pass  through  similar  and  perhaps 
deeper  caiions.  These  canons  are  among  the  greatest  won- 
dei-s  of  the  world.  It  is  said  they  cxixise  to  view  geological 
strata  of  all  the  formations  in  their  retrular  places  to  the 
thickness  of  2.5.000  ft.  The  Col.  is  navigable  for  about  .550  m. 
Minerals.— Qo\d,  silver,  platinum,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  nickel,  iron  ores  of  all  sorts,  bituminous  coal  and  per- 
haps anthracite ;  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  load-stones,  opals, 
garnets,  sapphires,  clialcedony. 

Soiland  Vegetation. — The  lava-covered  and  granitic  sidesof 
the  mts.  are  sterile.  Aside  from  these  the  soil  is  fertile,  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  and  yields  large  crops.  Elsewhei-e 
it  is  dry  and  ban-en.  There  are  forests,  generally  of  pine 
and  spruce,  in  the  nits.,  but  protracted  drought  kills  many 
of  the  trees.  'Wherever  there  is  water,  flowers  and  shrubs 
are  profuse  and  beautiful.  On  the  dry  and  hot  plains, 
mimosas  and  cacti  of  many  forms  are  the  only  vegetation. 
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Zo(i!offi/-—The  buffalo  and  elk  are  found,  though  not  abun- 
dant :  -2  sppcifs  of  deer,  imtelopes,  tlie  bij;-liorn.  wild  horses 
or  niustanir^'.  iiunuis.  .iM;ruars,  (x^elots,  black  and  einiiainmi 
bears,  wild-cats,  lynxes,  the  red  or  fjray  wolves,  the  true 
coyotes,  foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  skunks  are  more 
numerous.  Birds  of  prey,  game  birds,  and  birds  of  fine 
plumage  abound. 

Climdh.— In  the  mts.  and  on  the  plateaus,  a  warm  but 
healthy  and  very  unifoiin  temperature.  At  Prescott,  hit. 
:J4°  29',"  the  mean  "of  the  year.  0.5.49°  F.  ;  summer  mean,  84°  ; 
oidy  2  davs  above  i(X)°.  In  S.  .\..  very  hot  and  dry.  Yuma 
(lat.  32°  43',  but  low)  had  in  1877  lOG  days  of  summer  above 
100°  F.,  30  days  above  108°,  and  13  days  above  110°  :  the 
maximum  is  l"2()°  F.  Tucson  is  not  quite  so  hot ;  only  .51 
days  were  above  100°.  But  the  whole  Gila  valley  is  very  hot. 
yei  the  air  is  dry  and  invigorating,  and  sunstrokes  are 
rare.  The  lack  of  rain  is  very  general.  Yuma  has  but  2  or  3 
inches  in  the  year,  Prescott  about  10  inches,  and  Tucson  not 
over  6  or  7.  Most  of  the  rain  comes  in  July  and  Aug., 
though  at  long  intervals  there  is  rain  in  Dec.  or  Jan. 

J nd lift liex.—yimmfi  is  the  most  important  of  these.  Gold 
is  found  both  in  placers'and  in  quartz  kxles,  at  various 
points,  and  the  latter  are  often  very  rich  ;  silver  in  galena, 
and  combined  with  lioth  lead  and  copper  as  sulphides  and 
carbonates  :  copperas  gray  sulphuret;  quicksilver  as  cinna- 
bar, etc. ;  platinum  and  nickel  nearly  pure  :  iron  in  all  kinds 
of  ores,  and  coal  where  it  is  easily  accessible.  The  mines  of 
both  gold  and  silver  are  very  numerous  in  S.  A.,  near  and 
below  the  S.  Pacific  K.  K.  ;  copper,  gold,  some  silver  and 
iron,  as  well  as  the  other  metals,  in  central  and  W.  A.,  be- 
tween lat.  33°  and  35°.  In  both  sections  the  scarcity  of  wood 
and  water  renders  mining  very  expensive,  and  the  transpor- 
tation has  hitherto  been  very  costly.  The  Castle  IJoine  in 
Yuma  CO.,  the  Tip  Top  in  .Maricopa,  the  .Silver  King,  (ilobe, 
and  Alice  in  Pinal,  the  Tombstone, Western, Toughnut.CiiaiKl 
Central,  and  others  in  Pima,  and  the  copper  mines  in  Mo- 
have and  Yavapai  are  the  most  promising.  The  estinuited 
value  of  products  of  gold  and  silver  for  census  year  1880  was 
82,.537,790.  There  are  good  pasturage  lands  in  central  A., 
and  in  Apache  co.  in  the  N.  E.,  where  the  Nava,io  Indians 
keep  a  great  many  sheep.  The  irrigable  lands  yield  under 
irrigation  immense  grain  and  root  crops,  and  the  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 

Railrnarls.—'Yhe  ^.  Pacific  crosses  A.  from  W.  to  E.  be- 
tween the  32d  and  .3.3d  parallels.  Another  crosses  from  E. 
to  W.  near  the  •35th  parallel,  and  1  or  2  others  are  projected. 
Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  wheat  and  cattle,  are  the 
principal  freights. 

Education.— A.  in  1880  had  101  public  schools,  with  4212 
pupils  :  expenditure  for  the  yr.  $01,172. 

I'ojiidiitioii  ill  1880.— The  white  and  colored  population,  ex- 
cept tribal  Indians,  in  1880,  was 40,440(including.3493 Indians, 
lt>W  (.'hi.,  and  2  Japanese). 
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The  number  of  tribal  Indians  in  1879  was  21,092.  These 
are  of  various  tribes,  the  Apaches,  the  most  turbulent  and 
treacherous,  numbering  about  .5000,  the  more  peaceful  tribes 
about  13,000,  and  the  Moquis  about  1800.  The  last  are  of  a 
different  race  from  the  others,  probably  Aztec  :  they  live  in 
villages,  have  many  manufactures  and  a  civilization  of  their 
own.    Their  religious  rites  are  peculiar,  but  very  interesting. 

Hisfor//.—lndVcin  tribes  originally  Aztec  or  Toltec  ;  these 
occupied  the  country  long,  and  reared  walled  towns,  of 
which  there  are  now  ruins  :  mostlv  dispossessed  by  moreN. 
tribes  ;  Spaniards  and  Jesuit  missionaries  here  before  160O 
and  established  many  settlements  in  17th  century.  A.,  as 
well  as  N.  M.,  belonged  to  Mex.  till  1848,  when  all  N.  of  the 
Gila  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  ;  the  Gadsden  Purchase  made  in 
1853  ;  A.  made  a  separate  Terr,  in  Feb.  1803. 
Gorei-nms. 

John  A.  Gurley 1802-031  John  P.  Hovt 1877-7S 

John  N.  Goodwin 1803-Ofi  John  C.  Fremont 1878-82 

Kich.  (.  .McCormick...  1800-09  Frederick  A.  Trifle  ..  1882-80 

A.  P.  K.  Safford 1869-70 

Charles  E.  (i.  French ..  1876-771 

.      ,       rr  ^■'-   ''•   P>K<)CKETT. 

ArK  |l.at.  ftr'ra],  a  chest,  a  coffer,  a  large  vessel.  The 
term  is  principally  used  in  a  scriptural  signification.  The  A. 
OF  TUE  CovKNANT  [llcb.  a7vii ;  Gr.  KiPuiTo^]  was  a  wooden 
chest  overlaid  within  and  without  with  gold,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  stone  tables  up<n  which  was  inscribed  the 
law  or ''covenant"  made  by  (iod  with  the  llebs.  The  A. 
contained  also  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod.  On  its 
lid  was  the  mercy-seat  with  the  cherubim.  It  occupied  the 
most  holy  spot  (the  "  Holy  of  Holies  ")  of  the  whole  sanctu- 
ary, and  thus  excluded  any  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship. 

Arkadcrpliia,  on  K.  It.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  Ark.  It  is 
situated  at  head  of  steam  navigation  on  right  bank  of  Oua- 
chita Kiver,  05  m.  S.  W.  of  Little  Kock.  It  has  water-power 
and  a  state  normal  school.     Pop.  1870,  948;  1880.  1,500. 

Arkan'was,  a  river  of  the  U.  S..  rises  in  Col.,  flows  first 
E.,  then  S.  K.,  and  after  a  course  of  2170  m.  falls  into  the 
Miss.,  of  which  it  is  the  longest  affluent  excejit  the  Mo.  It 
IS  navigable  by  steamers  800  m.  from  its  mouth. 


Arkansas,  one  of  the  S.  ^V.  States  of  the  Miss.  Valley, 

bounded  X. 
by  Mo.,E.  by 
Mo.  and  the 
Miss.  River, 
S.  by  La.,  W. 
by  Tex.  and 
the  Ind. Terr. 
It  is  between 
33°  and  m° 
30'  X.  hit., 
and  89°  40' 
and  94°  42' 
VV.lon.  Area, 
53,850  sii.  m.; 
about  the 
size  of  Eng. 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
Wales. 

TojIOf/lil/l/H/. 

—  E.  part  of 
the  St;ite 
from  :i()  to  100 
m.  W.  of  the 
Aliss.,  low, 
with  lakes, 
bayous,  ami 

swamps  :  sub.ject  to  overflov^',  e.xceijt  occasional  bluffs.  W. 
of  this,  land  rises  by  stages  to  the  table-lands  and  hills  of 
Ozark,  Ouachita,  and  Black  Hills,  in  N.  W.,  W.,  and  S.  W. 
These  rise  1500  to  2000  ft.,  and  knobs  .500  to  800  ft.  higher. 
The  rivers  are  :  Miss.,  E.  boundary  ;  Ark.,  crossing  diag(»- 
nally ;  White,  St.  Francis,  Ouachita,  Red,  and  their  afflu- 
ents ;  3000  m.  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  State. 

Mineral. — Gold,  argentiferous  galena,  zinc,  copper,  man- 
ganese, iron  I  various  ores),  semi-bitundnous  coal,  lignite, 
marble,  novaculite  or  oil-stone,  millstone,  kaolin,  mineral 
paints,  salt,  and  remarkable  hot  and  other  mineral  springs. 
•Soi/  and  Vegetal  ton. —  .\.  has  much  good  soil,  and  some 
which  is  not  produi-tive.  The  lowlands  are  alluvial  and 
highly  fertile.  Some  of  the  table-lands  are  sterile,  but  are 
covered  with  scattered  iiines.  The  river  valleys  and  some 
of  the  mt. -slopes  h;ive  a  good  and  productive  soil,  and  are 
largel.v  covered  with  heavy  forests.  Oak,  blaidc  walnut, 
hickory,  red  elm,  maple,  tupelo,  gum  trees  (black  and 
sweet),  yellow  poplar,  Amer.  elm,  white  and  blue  ash,  horn- 
beam, iron  Wood,  Osage  orange,  red  cedar,  beech,  pecan, 
sycamore,  buttonwood,  sassafras,  persimmon,  locust,  wild 
clierry,  pine,  cypress,  ;iiid  cottonwood  are  the  prin.  forest 
trees.  Wild  and  cultivated  fruits  of  all  kinds  abound. 

Zootoy//.— Wild  game :  Bears,  deer  of  two  species,  rarely 
the  buffalo  and  elk,  peccaries  and  wild  hogs,  rabbits  or 
hares,  several  species  of  .squirrels  and  other  rodents  ;  cou- 
gars or  panthers  rarely,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  opossums, 
skunks,  Texan  coyotes.  Game  birds:  Turkeys,  ducks,  \r,\v- 
tridges,  quails,  prairie-hens,  etc. ;  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
owls,  and  many  song-birds.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous 
abound  in  fish,  with  an  occasional  alligator,  serpents,  and 
other  reptiles. 

Climate.— 1\\  the  lowlands,  mean  annual  temp.,  00.6°  ;  sum- 
mer mean,  81.4°  ;  winter,  average  minimum,  9°  ;  summer 
maximum,  98°  :  annual  rainfall,  63.42  inches.  On  the  table- 
lands (l.ittki  Rock),  annual  mean,  02.66°:  maximum,  sum- 
mer, 90°  ;  winter  minimum,  4°  ;  annual  range,  92°  :  rainfall, 
j  55  to  00  inches.  Mts.  in  the  W.,  annual  mean,  00°  F.  ;  rain- 
fall about  .58  inches.  As  a  whole,  the  climate  is  very  fine, 
I  and  it  has  a  high  reputation  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary 

diseases. 
I  Pyw/w^?o/(*'.  —  Agricultural :  ftotton,  608,256  bales  in  1880; 
'  tobacco,  970,220  lbs.  :  wheat,  1,209,715  bush.  ;  Indian  corn, 
i  24,150,417  bush.  :  oats,  2.219.822  bush.  :  .'-mall  quantities  of 
!  barley,  rye.  and  buckwheat  ;  Irish  potatoes,  402,027  bush.  : 
!  sweet  potatoes,  881,200  bush.  ;  hay,  23.295  tons.  Value  of  all 
I  ])rincipal  crops,  about  .t88,(KM.()00.  Live  stock  :  Horses  and 
I  mules.  2:«.4I5  ;  neat  cattle,  including  milch  cows,  708,243; 
sheep.  2:10.7.57;  swine,  1. . 505,098  ;  total  value  of  live  stock, 
{  $20,472,425.  Manufactures:  Principally  of  cottonseed  oil, 
j  flour  and  meal,  lumber,  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
I  wagons,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  hones  of  novaculite  ; 
amount  moderate,  but  increasing. 

Railronds.  —  There  were  948  m.  in  operation  in  1880,  and 
about  200  more  pio.lected.    The  railway  system  of  the  State 
!  connects  with  the  Tex.  ;ind  S.  Pacific  lines. 

B'inance^.-'Vhi'  St:ite  debt,  net,  in  1K80,  was  $4,0:39,7.37;  lo- 
I  cal  debt,  net,  $3.«99,047  ;  total  debt,  .State  and  local,  net, 
!  87.9:W,784.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1880  was  :  Real  estate, 
|.55,700,:i88:  personal,  $:3n,048,97O ;  total.  S^fi.409,:3tM  ;  total 
taxation,  .State,  co.,  and  local,  $1,839,090.  The  revenues  of 
the  State  are  not  always  equal  to  the  expenditure.  The 
valu;iti(jii  of  the  State  is  increasing,  though  not  rapidly.  Its 
coiiimeree  is  wholly  internal,  having  no  ports  of  entry. 

A'dHcalion.—  Vu\).  of  school  age,  1879  (6-21  yrs.),  2:30,<)01  :  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  53,049  ;  number  of  sc.hool-honses, 
708;  value,  $15],,5e5  ;  number  of  teachers,  14.58;  average 
monfhlv  pay  of  men.  $.50;  of  women,  $40;  receipts  for 
imblic  "schools,  $201, OMS;  expenditure,  205,449;  amount  <»f 
availalde  school  fund,  $130,070.  There  are  n<u-mal  depts.  in 
connection  with  colis.  at  Fayetteville,  Pine  Bluff,  Jiuisoiiia, 
and  Little  Rock.  There  are  5  univs.  and  colls,  with  20  in- 
structors, 908  students,  and  $145,000  property.  There  was 
al.si)  1  school  of  science,  with  .59  students  ;  and  1  of  med., 
with  15  teachers  and  32  students.  In  1880  there  were  270S 
public  schools  in  .\rk.  with  108,2:i0  pupils  ;  expenditures  for 
the  year,  $.382,0:37. 

Newxpapcrs  and  f'iriodicals.— The  number  of  these  in  1880 
was  117,  of  which  0  were  dailies  ;  the  total  circulation  per 
i.ssue  was  103,.501. 

l7iiirc/ieji.—'Vhe  Meth.  and  Bap.  denominations  are  the 
,  most  numerous,  and,  taking  the  various  organizations  of 
'  each,  are  of  about  equal  numbers,  having  between  7.50  and 
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SOO  i-hs  and  from  54,000  to  36,»XX>  members  each.    The  others 
were  Presb.,  I'nioii.  Epis.,  K.  Caths..  Luthenms.  etc. 

Popuiiitioii.— hi  isro.  -«S4.jn  :  in  KSS<).  A«,5i5  iwhlte,  591,o31, 
colored  -^10,91^,  iueliiding  195  Indians  and  133  Chi.). 
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22.386 

11,565 

5,730 

».7»2 

13,288 

9,255 

6,404 

14.885 

12.146 

11.455 

7,907 

9,919 

7.332 

9.574 

5.729 

12,959 

6.120 

11,753 

3,872 

21.262 

6.3J5 

2,192 

5,857 

14,322 

?.4:« 

32.616 

11.724 

8,953 

9,174 


19,560 
6.192 
9,017 
5,089 
8,389 

13,419 
9,565 

23,844 

17,794 
8,616 

13,852 


Dewitt. 

Hamburgh 

Mountain  Home.. 

Benton  ville 

Harrison 

Warren 

Haoipton 

JBerrvville 

(  EureVa  Springs. 

Lake  Vill.ige 

.\rkadelphia 

BoTdsville 

Heber 

Magnolia 

Morrillton 

Jonesborough 

Van  Buren 

^rarion 

Wituborgh 

Princeton 

(  .\rkansas  Citv.., 

I  Watson "... 

Toledo 

Monticello* 

Conwav. 

Oiark.' 

Saleui 

Hot  Springs 

Sberiiun 

Gniiies\'ille 

Washingt<--tn 

Malvern  June 

Centre  Point 

Batesnlle 

Melbourne 

Jacksonp<irt 

Pine  Bluff. 

ClarksviUe 

Lewifiville 

PowbaUn 

Marianna 

Star  City 

'Richmond 

Paris 

'.  Lonoke 

Huntsville 

Yellrille 

Texarkana 

Osceola 

Clarendon  . 

Mount  Ida 

Prescott 

Jasper 

Camden 

Perrwille 

Helena 

Murfreesboro' 

Harrisburgh 

Dallas 

Dover 


169 


3,984 
1,506 


1,02s 
824 


3,551 


656 

3,203 

656 


Des  .An- 

Little  Rock 

Pocahontas 

Benton : 

Waldron | 

Marshall ; 

(Ft.  Smith 

(  Greenwood 1 

Lockesburgh j 

Evening  Shade. , 

Mountain  View 

Forrest  City ■ 

El  Dorado ' 

Clinton ' 

Fayetteville 

Searcy 

Angusta. ' 

j  Danville 

( Dardanelle 


368 

13,138 
325 
452 

239 
160 
3,099 
2ftl 
256 
986 
99 
9113 


805,5 


*  Reference  for  location  of  cnnnties.     See  map  of  Arkansas. 
+  Formed  since  census  of  188". 

Principal  Townsand  Pop.  in  ]H8<1.— Little  Rock,  cap..  13.1:58  : 
Enreka  Springs,  3984 :  Helena,  ^ioi  ;  Hot  Springs.  35.>4  :  Pine 
Bluff,  3303 :  Faj-ettevllle.  1788 :  Arkadelphia,  1506 ;  Camden. 
1.503  :  Batesville.  ViM  :  Prescort,  I2.5:i  :  Hope.  1233. 

Hi^foiij.— First  settled  in  1G70  by  the  Fr..  near  St.  Francis 
River :  part  of  La.  Terr,  in  i^Xi.  of  Mo.  Terr,  in  1^12.  and  of 
Ark.  Terr,  in  ISl'J  :  organized  as  a  state  in  18.36,  Ind.  Terr, 
being  set  off;  its  growth  at  first  s'ow— only  IC.Viii  iuhabs.  in 
1S40.  less  than  ^lO.OHi  in  IKVi ;  larjje  increase  from  S.  immi- 
gration in  1S50-60 :  seceded  from  V.  Mar.  4.  1861  :  was  over- 
run by  both  armies  several  times  lSGl-63 :  controlled  by 
Federal  troops  after  Dec.  ]8<)3 :  a  new  const,  adopted  Mar. 
IK.  1S<>4.  but  not  accepted  by  Cong.,  and  the  State  for  4  yrs. 
under  military  control :  another  const,  adopted  Mar.  13. 
1868,  and  Cong,  restored  the  State  to  the  I'.  June  22,  1868, 
over  Pres.  Johnson's  veto. 


Territorlal. 

James  >Iiller 

'Tt-orge  Izard 

John  l'n\.if 

William  S.  Fulton.   . . . 

State. 

James  S.  Conway 

Archibald  Yell 

Saml.  Adams  ( acting  i 

Tliomas  s.  Drew 

John  s.  Koaiie 


GortriiOi''. 

Elias  X.  Conwav 1832-60 

Henrv  M.  Rector 1860-64 

Isaac  Miirphv 1864-68 

Powell  Cla\t«m 1868-71 

nzni  .\.  Hadley  lactg.).  1871-72 

Elislia  Baxter 1872-75 

.\ni.'ustus  H.  Garland..  187.5-77 

William  R.  Miller 1877-*<1 

Thomas  J.  Churchill...  1881-83 

Jani.-s  H.  i'.env 1S8:J-S5 

Simon  I'.  Hughes 1S8.VS7 


1819-2.-) 
182.5-29 
182!>-;i5 
18a5-3i> 


l,'^ir>-40 
lSlO-44 
18i4 
1844-48 
184<-52 


L.  P.  Brockett. 


Arkansas  City,  on  R.  R..  Cowley  i-o.,  Kan.,  is  at  the 
coiiHuence  of  the  .\rk.  and  Walnut  rivei-s.  A  few  yrs.  ago 
it  was  tli<'  huntinir-ground  of  the  Osage  Indians,  who  fre- 
quently visit  the  place  to  trade.     Pop.  188().  1012. 

.Arkansas  Stoue,  a  material  laruely  employed  for 
hones  and  nil-stones,  consists  of  novaculite.  which  is  quar- 
ried extensively  in  Hot  Spring  and  Grant  cos..  Ark. 

Ark'wriglit  iSir  Ruhardi.  an  Eng.  inventor,  b.  at 
Preston  Dec  ii.  1732  :  learned  the  barbers  trade,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  and  applied  himself  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  cotton.  His  first  machine  was  set  up 
at  Preston  in  1768  :  in  17t>9  he  removed  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  engaged  largelvin  cotton-spinning,  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  and  was  knighted  in  1786.    D.  .\ug.  3.  1792. 

Aries,  arlz  tanc.  Ai'dux.  Areia'fe.  or  Aiela'tuint  a  city  of 
Fr.  oil  the  Rhone,  l.5"m.  from  the  Mediterranean  and  .53  m. 
N.  W.  of  Mai-seilles.  Important  councils  of  the  Ch.  were 
held  here  in  314,  :i54,  432.  and  475  a.  d.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  grand  Rom.  ampliitheatie.  \  famous  statue  called 
Vfnuitof  Aiit-x  was  discovered  here.     Pop.  23.480. 

.^r'UniStoii,  on  R.  R.,  .Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  7  m.  X.  W. 
of  Boston.  A  laisre  supplv  of  ice  is  sent  to  market.  Pop. 
of  tp.  187(1.  3-261  :  lasO,  41(10. 

.Arllni^ton  iHenrv  Bonnet i  Earl  of,  b.  1618,  served 
as  a  royalist  in  thee,  war  1642-45,  was  kiiiglited  16.58,  became 
sec.  of  state  1662.  a  banjii  1664.  a  member  of  the  "Cabal"' 
1667,  received  the  Garter,  and  was  sent  as  ambas.sador  to  the 
king  of  Fr.  in  the  same  year  ;  was  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, resigned,  and  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  1674. 
D.  Juiv  28.  16S.5. 

.Iriiia'da,  The  Spauisli,  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  1.588  by 
Philip  II.  for  the  coiif|Ucst  of  Eng.  It  consisted  of  about 
130  vessels,  carrjnng  2431  guns  and  more  than  19,000  soldiers, 
under  command  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  commanded  the  Eng.  fleet,  which  was 
greatly  inferior  in  size.  The  .\.  sailed  from  Sp.  about  the 
end  of  Mav  1588.  and  in  passing  through  the  Eng.  Channel 
was  harassed  by  the  Eng.,  who  avoided  a  general  engage- 
ment. During  a  night  in  Aug.  Lord  Howard  sent  8  tiie- 
ships  against  the  A.,  and  produced  a  panic,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Eng.  captured  or  destroyed  about  12  ships  early 
the  next  morning.  This  defeat  induced  the  Sp.  admiral  to  re- 
turn to  Sp.  by  sailinir  around  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  passage 
of  the  Ensr.  Channel  Ijeing  closed  by  the  enemy.  Many  of 
the  Sp.  ships  were  wrecked,  and  only  53  returned  to  Sp. 
Arniadirio  m".  e.  in  Sp.,  the  "  little  [animal]  in  armor  "], 
(the  Da-^yiiOiJidcE  of  natu- 
ralists), a  family  of  animals 
of  the  order  Edentata,  na- 
tives of  S.  and  Central 
Amer.  They  derive  their 
name  from  a  bony  armor 
which  covers  the  body, 
and  consists  of  zone-like 
pieces  united  to  form  solid 
bucklers,  one  over  the 
Armadillos.  rump,  (me  piece  over  the 

shoulders,  and  between  them  a  doi-sal  cloak  consisting  of  a 
number  of  plates  disposed  in  transverse  bands,  which  are 
movable  and  allow  freedom  of  motion.  The  head  is  pro- 
tected bv  a  similar  buckler,  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
body.  The  largest  species  is  about  3  ft.  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail. 

Arniagli,  ar-mah'  {Ard-mar/ha,  the  "high  field"),  a  city 

of  Ire.,  of  which  it  was  the  cap.  during  the  6th  and  7th 

centuries.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  abps.  and  primates  of  both 

the  R.  Cath.  and  Anglican  chs.  in  Ire.    Pop.  8932. 

j      Ar'mausperg',  von  (Joseph  Lcdwigi.  Cockt.  a  Ger. 

.statesman,  b,  in  Bavaria  m  1787,    He  became  a  leader  of 

i  the  liberal  partv.  Bavarian  minister  of  finance  in  1826.  and 

minister  of  foreign  affaii-s  in  1828.  but  he  was  i-emoved  from 

!  office  in  1831.    Frtjm  18:ii  to  1837  he  governed  Gr.  as  regent 

1  under  King  Otho.  who  was  a  minor.     D.  1853. 

Armenia,  ar-me'ni-a,  the  name  of  an  anc.  kmgdom  of 
W.  Asia,  once  of  great  Importance,  but   now  having  no 
separate  existence,  and  interesting  only  as  the  orisrinal  seat 
of  the  Armenian  people.    It  was  situated  in  E.  part  Asia  Minor 
(the  modern  .\natoliai,  and  separated  by  Georgia  and  Per. 
from  the  (  aspian  Sea.     It  lav  between  36°  and  41°  45'  X.  lat., 
and  between  :i8 '  and  45°  E.  Ion.    It  comprised  the  provs.  now- 
known  as   Kars.  Erzeroum.  Diarbekir.  Rakka.  Mosul,  and 
i  Van,  and  perhaps  embraced  also  the  whole  of  Kurdistan  or 
I  Shehi-zur.    A.  is  au  elevated  table-land  ha^^ng  the  Taurus 
1  mt.  on  the  X.  and  Anti-Taurus  on  the  E.    In  the  X.  E.  is 
■  ilt.  Ararat,  the  highest  peak  in  the  country,  and  said  to  be 
I  volcanic.    There  are  other  mt.  ma.^es  ui  the  centre.    Its 
!  rivei-s  are  the  Euphrates,  llsris.  and  Aras,  and  their  tnbu- 
'  taries.     Its  lakes  are  Van  and  Sevan,  the  former  said  to  be 
I  saline.    The  mt.  scenery-  is  remarkably  attractive.    The  cli- 
!  mate  of  \.  is  verv  cold  in  the  highlands,  but  the  summer 
heat  of  the  vallevs  is  intense.     The  minerals  are  copper,  in  >n, 
lead,  alum,  and  "salt.    The  soils  vary  :  the  highlands  not  be- 
ing productive,  but  some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  >aeld 
good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  grapes.    On  the 
highlands  grazing  and  cattle-breeding  are  exten.sively  fol- 
lowed.   The  iiresent  pop.  of  this  region  is  about  4.500.0tXi,  of 
which  the  Amienians  do  not  exceed  l.iXXLOOO.  though  their 
number  in  Asiatic  Tur.  is  about  2.2«>I.<H10.    The  anc.  chief 
towns  of  \.  were  Artaxata.   Auni.  and  Tigraiiocerta  :  the 
modern  towms  of  most  note  are  JMvan.  Ei-zeroum.  and  \  an. 
The  Armenians  are  finelv  formed  and  hands. mie.  and  have 
excellent  business  talents,  being  successful  bankers  and 
merchants.  ,       ,       ,  „ ,  ^  tt  -i 

//;.v7f//-i/.— The  .Armenians  claim  to  be  the  children  of  Haik 
or  Hais.  a  descendant  of  Japhet.  They  call  themselves 
IImk><  or  /ffiikaii".  Tigranes.  one  <^f  their  kings.  KG  b.  r.. 
was  a  friend  and  allv  of  iatus.  Alexander  conquered  the 
kingdom  .325  b.  i  ..  but  it  recovered  its  freedom  190  b.  c.  The 
Parthian  .^rsacida:-  ruled  it  next,  and  one  of  the  kings  of 
this  d\-nasty,  Tigranes  the  Great,  waged  war  agsunst  the 
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R<  )ms.  and  was  defeated  about  63  b.  c.  The  Aniienians  be- 
came Chrs.  about  aX)  a.  d.,  and  still  adhere  to  that  faith. 
Since  the  Clu-.  era  the  Koms.,  Pers.,  Byzantine  Grs.,  Saracens, 
Turks,  etc..  have  successively  conquered  it,  not  without 
trreat  blooilslied.  The  Armenians  are  now  widely  dispersed 
throuirhout  Europe  and  Asia.  Kus.,  Per.,  and  Tur.  each  chiim 
a  portion  of  A.  L.  P.  Buockett. 

Arme'niaii  Cliuroli.  Kini;  Tiridates  was  baptized  in 
389,  and  (irefrorv  the  Ilhimhiati>i-  made  "Inerarch  "  in  303. 
The  .separate  national  cli.,  miscalled  .Monophysitic,  dates 
from  -191.  Tlie  United  or  R.  Cath.  Armenians  date  from 
131&-.34.  In  li<iO  a  .successful  Prot.  mission  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Corns,  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  whole  number  of  Armenians  is  supposed  to 
be  about  4.000,000.  more  than  half  of  whom  are  in  Tur.  (See 
The  Life  and  Tii/ies  of  .V/.  Gitcjory  the  Illuminator,  trans- 
lated by  S.  V.  >[alaa  ;  The  Dicine  Litiinjij  of  the  A.  C,  trans- 
lated by  8.  C.  Malan.)  K.  1).  IlrrcHCOCK. 

Armciiiau  Ijaug:ua;;e  and  Lilterature.  The  A. 
lang.  belongs  to  the  Iranian  branch  of  tlie  Indo-European 
stock.  It  has  an  alphabet  consisting  of  3(5  letters.  The  old 
A.  lit.  has  been  supplanted  by  the  modern  A.,  which  is  mixed 
with  many  Tur.  elements.  Except  a  few  old  songs  or  bal- 
lads, no  remains  of  the  lit.  of  Armenia  exist  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country,  after 
which  the  (ir.  lang.  and  lit.  became  objects  of  study.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  A.  lit.  extended  from  the  4tb  to 
the  14th  century. 

Arin'felt  (GusTAP  Mauritz),  a  Swe.  gen.,  b.  in  1757.  lie 
became  a  favorite  of  Gustavus  III.,  who,  after  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  an  assassin  ui  Mar.  1792.  aijpointed  A. 
g<iv.  of  Stockholm.  This  appointment  was  nullified  by  the 
duke  of  Sudermania,  who  acted  as  regent  during  the  minori- 
ty of  Gustavus  IV.  The  regent  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Naples,  and  during  his  absence  charged  him  with  treason. 
When  Gusta\nis  IV.  began  to  reign  in  1799  he  restored  A. 
to  honor  and  office.  He  became  gov. -gen.  of  Finland  in  1805, 
commanded  the  army  in  a  war  against  Nor.  in  1808,  and 
afterward  entered  the  Rus.  service.     D.  1814. 

Ariiiinianista,  ar-min'yan-izm,  a  system  of  tlieol.  for- 
mulated by  and  deriving  its  name  from  James  Armixius 
(which  see).  The  term  is  used  as  an  antithesis  to  Calvinism. 
and  may  best  be  explained  by  stating  the  distinguishing 
dogmas  of  Calvinism,  as  represented  by  Arminians,  and 
their  replies  thereto.  These  points  of  difference  relate  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Divine  govt.,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  may  be  conveniently  grouped  un- 
der several  heads : 

1.  Foreordination.—Caly'imsm.  affirms  that  God  has  eter- 
nally foreordained  all  event.s,  including  the  volitions  of  re- 
sponsible beings.  Amiinians  affirm  that  this  doctrine  de- 
stroys all  voluntary  action  of  the  creature,  and  makes  the 
Creator  the  direct  wilier  of  sin  ;  makes  him  first  decree  the 
sin,  and  then  punish  the  sinner  f <  >r  the  sin  thus  decreed. 

2.  Divine  Sovereignly.— Valxminm.  affinns  that  if  man  is 
free,  God  is  not  s<3vereign  ;  that  so  far  as  man  is  free  to  will 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  God's  power  is  limited.  Ar- 
minians reply  that  if  man  is  not  free,  God  is  not  a  sover- 
eign, but  only  a  mere  mechanist,  and  that  the  higher  man's 
freedom  of  will  is  exalted,  so  much  higher  is  God  elevated 
as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  tlie  vunver.se. 

3.  Imputation  of  Adam's  Sin.  —  Calvinism  affirms  that 
Adam's  posterity  are  guilty  of  Adam's  sin.  and  iustly  pun- 
ishable therefor  without  a  remedy.  Arminians  hold  that  this 
doctrine  contravenes  every  principle  of  right  and  .iustice; 
that  guilt  can  rightly  be  attributed  only  to  the  actual  wrong- 
doer, and  for  deeds  actually  performed  by  liim. 

4.  J?^/'"'*'''^"*.— Calvinism  affirms  that  while  God  has  gra- 
ciously laovided  a  means  for  the  remission  of  the  penalty 
for  sin,  wiietlier  imputed  or  actual,  he  yet  "  passes  by  "  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race,  confining  his  grace  to  the 
elect,  and  this  merely  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  Arminians 
hold  that  such  a  proceeding  is  wrong  and  unjust,  but  that 
election  and  repi-obation  are  conditioned  upon  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  the  subjects. 

5.  yecegnity.—Cidxmism  holds  that  all  choice  is  governed 
by  "  the  .strongest  motive ;"  so  that  a  man  cannot,  under 
given  circumstances,  choose  othervvise  than  he  actually 
does  choose.  Arminians  reply  that  if  a  man  cannot  will 
otherwise  than  he  does  will,  there  is  no  justice  in  requiring 
of  him  a  different  volition. 

6.  Infant  Damnation. — Cahinism  necessarily  maintains,  ac- 
cording to  Arminians,  that  as  infants  are  guilty  of  Adam's 
sin,  they  may  be  justly  eternallv  punished  therefor,  even 
though  they  may  never  themsehcs  have  performed  any 
moral  act.  Arminians  liold  that  all  infants  wiio  die  before 
volition  will  be  saved. 

7.  Pagan  Damnation.— Calvimsm  affirms  that  pagans,  who 
have  never  even  heard  of  Chr.,  are  rightly  damne<l  for  want 
of  faith  in  him.  Arminians  hold  tliat  no  one  is  damned  who 
has  not  had  a  full  chance  for  salvation  ;  believing  that  there 
are  many  pairans  who  have  been  and  who  will  be  saved; 
and  trust  that,  in  tlie  great  result,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race  will  be  found  among  the  saved. 

8.  Doctrines  of  <//-«a.— Calvinism  affirms  that  the  death  of 
Chr.  is  an  expiation  for  man's  sin.  whether  actual  or  im- 
puted, so  that  it  is  possible  f  )r  God  to  forgive  through 
grace,  but  that  this  grace  is  reserved  for  the  elect  onlv. 
Arminians,  wiiile  holding  that  salvation  is  by  grace,  al.so 
hold  that  this  grace  is  offered  to  all.  in  such  a  way  that 
grace  and  the  opportunity  for  salvaticm  are  given  to  every 
man  ;  but  that  this  grace,  so  far  from  being  irresistible,  is 
accepted,  if  at  all,  with  the  full  power  of  rejection. 

^.  Juxtifijinf/  and  Saving  Faith.  — (•■dWimhn  affirms  tliat 
faitli  is  an  acceiitaiice  of  Chr.  wrouglit  absolutely  as  an  act 
of  creation  in  tlie  man.  so  that  (me  of  tlie  elect  ciin  no  more 
help  believing  than  an  infant  can  help  being  bom  :  and  tliat 
this  faith  is  so  resistlessly  enforced  that  the  elect  must  of 
necessity  persevere  to  the  end.  Arminians  hold  that  al- 
though laith  is  the  gift  of  (iod,  it  is  yet  a  gift  that  may  be  re- 


jected :  that  it  is  a  V(  )luntary  act,  whereby  the  individual  sur- 
renders to  Chr.  for  time  and  for  eternity.  But  as  this  faith 
was  rejectable  in  the  beginning,  it  .so  continues  to  the  end  ; 
so  that  the  lieliever  is  as  alile  to  renounce  his  faith  and  apos- 
tatize at  any  time  as  he  was  to  reject  it  at  first. 

10.  Krtent  of  the  Atonement. — Calvinism,  in  its  earlier  forms 
of  presentation,  affirmed  that  Chr.  died  for  tlie  elect  alone. 
In  its  later  fonn  of  statement  it  affirms  that  Chr.  died  for 
all,  and  so  salvation  is  offered  to  all  upon  the  condition  of 
faith  ;  stiU,  hmvever,  maintaining  that  this  gift  of  saving 
faith  is  vouchsafed  only  to  the  elect.  Arminians  maintain 
that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  real  difference.  Thev 
ask,  How  can  this  atonement  be  said  to  be  for  all  when  it 
is  foreordained  by  (xod  that  a  large  part  of  mankind  shall 
be  excluded  from  its  benefits?  How  can  it  be  for  all  when 
none  have  the  power  to  accept  it  except  by  efficacious 
grace,  which  gi-ace  is  predeterminately  withheld  from  a 
large  part/  How  can  it  be  for  all  when  God  has  so  consti- 
tuted the  human  being  that  he  can  only  will  in  accordance 
with  the  strongest  motive,  and  has  so  arranged  the  chain 
of  motives  that  this  ultimate  strongest  motive  compels  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  reject  the  atonemeiit  nominally 
provided  for  them  ? 

11.  Extent  of  the  Offers  of  Salvation. —Ca\\\mfiraAnthe\\ev; 
of  Arminians,  limits  tlie  offers  of  salvation  to  the  elect. 
They  ask.  How  can  salvation  be  rightly  said  to  be  offered  to 
those  whom  God  has  liy  eternal  and  immutalile  decree  ex- 
cluded from  the  possibility  of  salvatic)n  ?  By  what  right  can 
a  preacher  exhort  those  men  to  repent,  whom,  as  he  be- 
lieves, God  has  determined  shall  not  repent ':  Of  what  use. 
moreover,  to  exhort  those  men  to  repent,  who,  as  he  be- 
lieves, must  of  necessity  repent  ?  What  right  has  he  to  ex- 
hort men  to  do  otherwise  than  God  has  foreordained  that 
they  shall  do  ?  If  God  has  decreed  a  thing,  is  not  that  thing 
liglit?  If  a  man  does  as  f;od  decrees,  ought  he  not  to  Ije 
approved  by  God,  and  saved?  They  argue  that  Calvinism, 
carried  to  its  logical  result,  ends  in  Universalism.  thus  :  Since 
all  men  do  as  God  decrees,  determines,  and  wills  that  the>" 
shall  do,  ought  not  all  men  to  be  saved  ? 

13.  Analogy  of  Temporcd  Superiorities.— CaA\'\msm  argues 
that  as  in  this  life  God  rightly  distributes  temporal  good- 
such  as  health,  wealth,  physical  power,  and  intellectual 
capacity — arbitrarily  and  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  so  he  may 
alike  arbitrarily  bestow  upon  one  person  faith  and  life  ever- 
lasting, and  devolve  tipon  another  unbelief  and  eternal 
death.  To  which  Armmians  reply,  that  the  analogy  demon- 
strates the  very  reverse.  In  this  probationary  life  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  professedly  distributed  without 
regard  to  judicial  rectitude.  Men  are  not  here  rewarded  or 
punished  aceonling  to  their  works  or  voluntary  charactei'. 
And  herein  lies  the  very  difference  between  the  dispensation 
in  this  world  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  blessed- 
ness is  placed  at  every  man's  choice,  and  the  result  is  judi- 
cially according  to  voluntary  faith  and  works. 

13.  Basis  of  Morality. — Calvinism  maintains  that  its  sys- 
tem tends  to  produce  a  profound  pietj'.  Ai-minians  reply 
that  it  misses  the  true  ideal  of  piety ;  making  God  to  will 
and  jiredetermine  the  sin,  and  then  damn  the  sinner  :  mak- 
ing liitn  impute  guilt  to  the  innocent,  and  so  damn  the  in- 
nocent as  guilty— acts  wiiich  they  declare  to  be  fundamen- 
tally imrighteous.  Calvinism,  in  the  view"  of  Aiininians. 
makes  God  intiinsically  and  alisolutely  bad,  and  then  re- 
quires us  to  aseiihe  holiness  and  goodness  to  him.  It  makes 
him  something  which  we  are  Ixjund  to  abhop,  and  then  re- 
quires us  to  love  and  adore  him. 

History  of  vl.— Arminians  maintain  that  their  doctrines 
are  those  lield  by  the  entire  primitive  eh.  up  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury, when  Pelagianism  made  its  appearance,  in  opposition 
to  which  Augustine  set  up  his  dogma  of  predestination: 
that  both  Pelagianism  and  Angustinism  were  heresies,  both 
inventing  dogmas  never  before  recognized  in  the  Ch. ;  that, 
upon  the  whole,  even  the  W.  t  h.  never  became  Augustin- 
ian.  while  the  E.  Ch.,  where  the  lang.  of  tlie  K.  T.  was  ver- 
nacular, all  inherited  and  still  retain  the  essential  features 
of  A.  But  it  s>  >  came  to  pass  that  at  the  period  of  the  Ref . 
the  great  leaders  of  that  movement,  from  one  reason  or  an- 
other, adopted  the  Augustiiiian  theory,  and  in  some  cases 
exaggerated  it  into  the  system  generally  denominated  Cal- 
vinism, which  in  the  circumstances  of  the  tunes  came  to  be 
predominant,  and.  mainly  for  political  reasons,  undertook 
to  suppress  A.,  especially  in  IIol. 

A.  proper  and  Protestantism  came  into  recognized  exist- 
ence just  before  and  dining  the  severe  persecution  wiiieh 
Arminius  and  his  followers  underwent  ui  Hoi.,  especially 
after  the  decision  of  the  Calvinistic  Synod  of  D<iit.  Wesleyaii 
jSIetlii  idism  is  the  more  modern  development  of  A.  Beginning 
most  humbly  as  the  half-uneonsrious  awakening  of  a  new 
devotional  feeling,  it  quickened  the  religious  life  of  the  Prot. 
woiid,  and  has  gathered,  it  is  said,  13.000,000  worshippers 
into  its  fold  throughout  the  world.  The  theological  doc- 
trines of  Wesley  are  almost  identical  in  sub.stance  and  state- 
ment with  those  of  Arminius.  But  the  Meths.  fonn  only  a 
small  part  of  those  who  may  properly  be  styled  Arminians. 
If  all  the  evangelic  church  were  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes  upon  this  subji'ct,  probably  one  half  might  properly 
be  styled  Arminians,  and  one  half  Calvinists.  (See  Calvin- 
ism and  ]\Ikth()Uism.')  (See  Wilbur  Fisk's  CcUvinistic  Con- 
troversii  and  Whedon's  Freedom  of  the  Will.)  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'sTnir.  Cyc,  byD.  L).  Whedon,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Armin'ins,  James  loriginallv  Jacobus  Hermans),  a  Dut. 
theol.,  b.  at  Oudewater.  HoL,  1.500.  When  he  was  1.5  his 
native  town  was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  his  family 
were  massacred.  His  early  promise  was  so  great  that  the 
people  of  Marburg,  where  lie  had  studied,  sent  him  to  the 
liiiv,  of  Leyden.  where  he  studied  6  >ts.  with  such  success 
that  tlu>  < ity  of  Amsterdam  adopted  him  as  its  foster-child, 
he  binding  liiniself  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  city  during 
life,  lie  stu<lied  at  (ieneva  and  Bale,  visited  It.,  and  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  wliere  he  was  installed  minister  at  the  age 
of  38.    Soon  after,  a  book  against  Calvinism  was  put  forth. 
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which  A.  undertook  to  answer,  but  in  doinj?  this  he  became 
a  convert  to  tlie  doctrines  which  he  had  intended  to  refute, 
and  in  time  formulated  the  system  called  Auminianism 
iwhichsee).  In  UHXi  he  was  niaile  prof,  of  tlicol.  in  the  Univ. 
of  Leyden.  Violent  disputes  fuUowed.  in  which  politics  and 
theol.  were  intermixed.  Tlie  (_'!ilvinists  (or  •"  iionmrists,"  as 
they  were  called  from  their  theolosical  leaden  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  A.  wa-<  harassed  by  the  cleriiy,  and  his 
jnipils  were  excluded  from  the  ministry  ;  but  he  retained 
the  support  of  most  of  the  laity  and  magistracy.  D.  Oct. 
19,  IGiHt.  [Fivm  oriff.  art.  in  J.\i  L'/dr.  Ci/c,  by  D.  D.  Whe- 
DON,  D.  D..  LL.D.l 

Ar'iultage  ^Thomas),  D.  D..  b.  at  Pontefract,  Eng.,  Aug. 
•-',  1S19,  and  became  in  his  youth  a  Meth.  preacher.  In  1838 
he  came  to  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  C'h. 
In  1848  he  became  a  Bap.  He  warmly  advocated  tlie  move- 
ment for  Bible  revision,  wliicli  led  in  18.50  to  the  fonnatit)n 
of  the  Araer.  Bible  U.,  of  which  orgauization  he  became 
the  pres. 

Ariuitag-e  (William  Edjiond),  D.  D.,  a  bp.  of  the  P.  E. 
Ch.,  b.  in  X.  Y.  city  Sept.  0.  1830;  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in 
l.'vtS).  and  at  the  Gen.  Theol.  Sem.  in  18.52,  and  became  a  rec- 
tor of  the  Epis.  Ch.  In  18(jt>  he  was  appointed  assistant  bp. 
of  Wis.,  and  in  1870  bp.  of  that  diocese.     D.  Dec.  7,  1873. 

Ar'iuor  [Lat.  ariiuilii'ni],  the  defensive  covering  or  coat- 
of-mail  worn  by  a  soldier ;  the  apparatus  which  m  former 
times  men  used  for  personal  defence  in  war,  and  was  often 
called  /icinifss.  Since  the  invention  of  irunpowder,  A.  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  principal  parts  of  the  anc.  A.  were 
the  helmet,  breastplate,  and  shield.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  iron-plate  covering  applied  to  moile)-n  war-vessels 
and  fortifications. 

Anus  [Lat.  CD-'mci],  weapons  of  war  ;  offensive  weapons 
or  instruments,  which  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes — 
firearms,  and  A.  which  are  used  without  gunpowder  or  any 
explosive  substance.      (See  Firearms.) 

Arms,  or  Arino'rial  Bear'lugs,  the  name  given  in 
heraldry  to  devices  borne  on  shields :  ensigns  armorial. 
Hereditary  A.  were  scarcely  used  by  private  families  liefore 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  after  which  they  became 
very  general. 

Arm'strong  (James"),  V.  S.  X.,  b.  at  Shelbj-^ille,  Ky.,  Jan. 
17.  1794,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midpn.  in  1809,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Brit,  while  serving  in  the  Frolic  in  1814,  received 
the  regular  promotions,  becoming  capt.  in  1841,  coiumand- 
ing  the  E.  I.  squadron  18.5.5-58,  and  captured  the  Barrier  fts. 
in  the  Canton  River  in  1857.  Jan.  VZ.  ISiil.  he  was  c(,)mpelled 
to  surrender  Pensacola  navy-yard  to  the  Confeds.  He  be- 
came a  com.  in  1866.    D.  Aug.  27,  1868. 

Ariustroug  (John),  a  gen.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  25, 
1758.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Xewhurc/  Ad- 
ilres.9e^\  written  in  Mar.  1783  in  order  to  obtain  from  Cong, 
a  payment  due  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  Was  an  M.  C. ; 
was  sent  as  a  muiister  to  Fr.  in  1804.  and  was  appointed 
sec.  of  war  in  Jan.  1813.  He  was  censured  becau.se  he  failed 
to  defend  Wash,  in  1814,  and  resigned  in  Sept.  of  that  year. 
D.  Apr.  1,  184.3. 

.\riustrong  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Durham  co.,  Eng.,  in 
1784,  grad.  as  M.  D.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  in  1807.  In 
1810  he  pul>.  a  work  on  Typhus  Ferer.  He  removed  in  1818  to 
Lond.,  where  he  practised  and  lectured  with  great  success. 
D.  Dec.  12,  1829. 

Armstrong  (John),  a  native  of  Pa.,  commanded  in  17.56 
an  expedition  against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Fr.  at  Kittan- 
ning,  served  as  brig.-gen.  in  the  Revolutionary  army  at  Ft. 
Moultrie,  and  commanded  the  militia  at  Brahdywine  and 
Germantown ;  was  an  M.  C.    D.  :Mar.  9,  1795. 

Armstrong  (Richard),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Xoithumberland  co., 
Pa.,  in  180.5,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  in  IS-jr,  studied  theol. 
at  Princeton,  and  went  in  1832  as  a  missionary  to  the  S.  I., 
where  he  served  as  minister  of  instruction,  privy  councillor, 
and  pres.  of  the  board  of  education.    D.  Sept.  2.3,  1860. 

Armstrong  ( Sir  William  George),  F. R.  S.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.L., 
b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  ISli),  became  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  for  the  rnannfacture  of  hydraulic  cranes,  en- 
gines, and  bridges.  Invented,  in  18.54,  a  wrought-iron  rifled 
cannon,  which  bears  his  name.    (See  Artillery.) 

Armstrong  (Willia.m  Jessup),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mendham, 
X.  J.,  Oct.  29,  1796  :  was  a  Presb.  pastor  in  Richmond,  Va., 
from  1824  to  1834,  when  he  became  sec.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
D.  Xov.  27.  1846. 

Ar'my  [Fr.  armec,  "  armed  men"],  a  large  body  of  men 
armed,  equipped,  and  organized  under  suitable  officers  for 
military  purposes.  Xearly  every  nation  maintains  a  large 
A.,  somewhat,  though  not  entirely,  proportioned  to  its  pop. 
The  following,  from  the  Amer.  Almanac  for  1884,  compiled 
from  official  sources,  gives  the  present  numbers  of  the  A.  of 
the  prin.  military  nations  of  the  world,  upon  a  "  war-foot- 
ing" and  a  "peace-footing"  :  Aus. -Hungary,  peace-footing 
289,190,  war-f.  1,125,833  ;  Belg.,  peace-f.  46,3S;i,  war-f.  165,877  ; 
Chi.,  peace-f.  300,000,  war-f.  1,000,000  ;  Egypt,  peace-f.  15,000, 
war-f.  43,000;  Fr.,  peace-f.  502,764,  war-f.  3,753,164;  Ger., 
peace-f.  44.5,702,  war-f.  1,492,074;  G.  Brit.,  peace-f.  137,626, 
war-f.  570,900,  besides  which  are  the  forces  in  India,  peace-f. 
189,597,  war-f.  :M0,000— in  all,  peace-f.  321,295,  war-f.  957,906; 
It.,  peace-f.  786,502,  war-f.  1,718,933;  Netherlands,  peace-f. 
0.5,113,  war-f.  163,098;  Per.,  peace-f.  57,000,  war-f.  108,500; 
Roumania,  peace-f.  170,817,  war-f.  200,00() ;  Rus.,  peace-f. 
974,700,  war-f.  2,7.33,505  ;  Servia.  peace-f.  50,000,  war-f.  265,000  ; 
Sp.,  peace-f.  430,000,  war-f.  450,000;  Swe.,  peace-f.  41,280, 
war-f.  202,783  ;  Switz.,  peace-f.  117,500,  war-f.  210,495;  Tur., 
peace-f.  .350,000,  war-f.  610,200;  U.  S.,  peace-f.  25,745,  war-f. 
Uncluding  the  militia)  3,165,000. 

Army-Worm,  in  the  X.  States  the  larva  or  grub  of  a 
night-flying  moth  {Leuca'nia  miipunc'ta).  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  color  and  size  with  age  and  locahty,  but  its 
markings  are  characteristic.  It  is  usually  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length ;  dark  gray, 
with  3  narrow  yellowish  stripes  above,  and  a  broader  oiie 


of  nearly  the  same  color  on  eacli  side  ;  thinly  clothed  with 
short  hairs.  especiaUy  about  the  head,  which  is  of  a  dull 
yellow  color.  Tiie  ravages  of  these  worms,  which  some- 
times niarcli  over  grain-fields  in  great  numbers,  are  best 
prevented  by  jili >ugliing  a  double  furrow  around  or  across 
tlie  field  on  wliicli  they  are  moving.  Then  they  may  be 
killed  by  setting  tire  to  straw  in  the  furrows  or  by  turning 
jiigs  and  fowls  (after  removal  of  the  crop)  into  the  field. 
Crows  and  blackbii'ds  will  also  destroy  them  rapidly. 

Arnal'do,  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  an  It.  reformer, 
b.  at  Brescia  about  1105.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and 
adopted  the  monastic  life.  He  reproved  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruptions of  the  ilergy,  and  affirmed  that  they  ought  not  to 
possess  temporal  power  or  property.  The  second  Oouncil 
of  the  Lateral!,  in  1139.  banished  him  from  It.  He  retired 
first  to  Fr.  and  next  to  Switz.,  where  he  gained  many  adher- 
ents. In  the  mean  time  there  was  foi-med  in  Rome  a  party 
which  favored  the  principles  of  A.  :  it  rose,  in  1143,  against 
the  pope,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  city.  A.  in  1146  re- 
turned to  Rome  and  endeavored  to  oi-ganize  a  republic.  A 
reaction  ensued,  and  Pope  Adrian  l\ .  reduced  the  Roms.  to 
submission  liy  laying  the  city  under  an  interdict  in  1154.  A. 
was  arrested  by  tlie  aid  of  the  emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  was  hanged  in  1155. 

Arnatto.    See  Aknotto. 

Arnaud,  ar-nC  (Henki),  a  pastor  of  the  Waldenses,  b. 
in  Piedmont  in  1641.  He  commanded  the  Waldenses,  who  in 
1689  defeated  the  Fr.  in  several  actions,  and  recovered  their 
native  valleys,  from  which  they  liad  lieen  driven  by  perse- 
cution, and  afterward  served  as  col.  in  the  allied  ariuy  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  succession,  1702-13.    D.  1721. 

Aruauld,  formerly  written  Arnaud  (Antoixe),  sur- 
named  L'Avocat,  b.  in  Paris  in  1.500,  was  the  most  eloquent 
Fr.  advocate  of  his  time,  and  distinguished  for  his  probity. 
His  most  memorable  performance  was  his  defence  of  the 
VnW.  of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits  in  1.594.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  eminent  Arnaulds  of  Pt.  Royal.    D.  1619. 

Aruauld  (Antoixe),  called  Le  Grand  Arn.^uld,  a  Jan- 
senist  theol.  and  philos.,  a  S(3n  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Paris 
on  the  6th  of  Feb.  1612.  He  was  educated  in  the  Sorbonue, 
and  ordained  a  priest  in  1(>41.  He  became  a  Dr.  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1041,  and  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  Jan- 
senius  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  grace.  Ha\'ing 
retired  to  Pt.  Royal,  a  convent  near  Paris,  he  passed  there 
many  yrs.  in  seclusion,  and  wi'ote  numerous  works  on  theol. 
and  philos.  He  was  expelled  from  tlie  Society  of  the  Sor- 
bonue in  10.56,  after  which  tlie  Jansenists  were  generally 
proscribed  and  persecuted,  both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers.  To  escape  the  persecution  which  the  Jesuits 
instigated,  he  became  an  exile  in  1679,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Flanders  and  Hoi.    D.  Aug.  8,  1094. 

Arnauld  d'.\ndllly  (Robert),  b.  in  Paris  in  1589.  was 
a  brother  of  Antoine  A.  (1012-94).  and  the  father  of  Ange- 
lique  (de  Saint-Jean).  He  was  appointed  intendant  of  the 
army  in  1634,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Pt.  Royal 
about  1645.    D.  Sept.  27,  1674. 

Arndt,  arnt  (Ernst  Moritz),  a  Ger.  patriot  and  popular 
political  WTiter,  b.  in  the  island  of  Riigen  Dec.  26. 1769.  was 
appomted  prof,  of  hist,  at  Greifswalde  in  1806.  He  animat- 
ed the  Gers.  to  resistance  against  Nap.,  and  promoted  the 
patriotic  cause  by  poems  and  prose-writings.  His  national 
song.  What,  is  the  German's  Fatherland?  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  patriotic  songs  of  Ger.  In  1818  he 
was  appointed  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Univ.  of  Bonn  ;  was  sus- 
pended in  1819,  but  restored  in  1840.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  which  met  at  FYankfort  in  1848.  but 
he  seceded  with  the  constitutional  party  in  1849.    D.  1860. 

Arne  (Thomas  Augustine),  Mus.  Dr.,  b.  in  Lond.  May 
28,  1710,  was  a  skilful  perfonner  on  the  violin.  He  set  to 
music  Addison's  Rosamond  in  1731,  and  composed  the  music 
for  Milton's  Comiis  1738.  This  formed  an  era  in  hist,  of  Eng. 
music.  He  composed  the  national  air  J?)de  Britannia,  and 
excelled  especially  as  a  composer  of  songs.  D.  Mar.  5,  1778. 
His  sister  Susanna  was  a  noted  performer. 

Ar'nee,  or  Ar'na  (Bos  Arnee),  a  large  animal  of  the 
family  Bovida^,  a  native  of  India,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  ox, 
and  congeneric.  It  is  larger  than  an  ox,  and  in  the  full- 
grown  animal  one  of  the  horns  measures  sometimes  more 
than  6  ft.  in  length. 

Ar'nica  [from  the  Gr.  opvd?,  a  "  lamb,"  on  account  of  the 
softness  of  its  leaf],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Com- 
posita?,  sub-order  Tubuliflora?.  The  flowers  of  the  ray  are 
pistillate  and  ligulate,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite 
and  tubular.  The  receptacle  is  naked,  the  pappus  bristly. 
The  I'oot,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  A.  montana.  or  leopard's 
bane  of  Europe,  are  poisonous  when  swallowed,  and  are 
even  irritant  to  the  skui.  but  are  administered  as  a  stimu- 
lant m  paralytic  afl'ections,  fevers,  and  other  diseases. 
They  are  also  appUed  with  benefit  to  bruises.  They  eon- 
tain  a  ^'olatile  oil,  a  resin,  and  an  alkaloid,  avnicine. 

Ar'no  [Lat.  Arnus'],  a  river  of  It.,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  falls  into  the  sea  7 
m.  below  Pisa,  which  city,  like  Florence,  is  inteit>ected  by 
this  stream.  Its  valley  (Val  d'A.)  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful regions  in  It. 

Arno'bius  (.\fer\  an  Afr.  rhetorician,  b.  probably  near 
Carthage.  He  flourished  al)out  ;W0  a.  n.  Having  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  work  called 
r>isjiidati<ii,.:i  I'oidru  Gentes,  in  which  he  exposes  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Paganism. 

Ar'uold  i.Vlbert  Nicholas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cranston,  R.  I., 
Feb.  12,  1814,  grad.  at  Browni  I'niv.  18:i8,  and  Xewton  Theol. 
Inst.  1841  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Bap.  ch.  at  XewburjTJort, 
Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1841 ;  missionary  to  Gr. ;  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  hi 
Xewton  Theol.  Inst.  :  ])astor  at  Westboronirli.  Mass. :  prof, 
of  biblical  interpretation  and  pastoral  theol.  in  Hamilton 
(X.  Y.)  Theol.  Sem.  ;  prof,  of  X.  T.  Gr.  in  the  Bap.  U.  Theol. 
Sem.  at  Chicago,  and  author  of  Prereqirmtes  to  Communion, 
1^60,  and  One  Woman's  Mission.  1871.     D.  Oct.  11,  1883. 

Arnold  (Benedict),  traitor,  was  b.  at  Xorwich,  Conn., 
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ARNOLD— ARROW-ROOT. 


Jan.  3,  17-40.  He  %v;is  apprenticed  to  an  aputliecary.  from 
wliom  he  ran  awav  and  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  soon  de- 
serted. In  liis  boyhood  he  was  noted  lor  his  audacity  and 
tuiruly  disposition.  He  became  a  mercliant  at  New  Haven, 
where  lie  failed  in  business,  incurring  a  suspicion  of  fraudu- 
lent dealing.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  in  Apr  177.5,  he 
became  a  col.  in  the  service  of  Mass..  and  commanded  a 
force  sent  to  capture  Que.  At  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  he  ef- 
fected a  iunctiiiii  with  Gen.  Montgomery,  who  had  the  chief 
command.  Thov  attacked  Que.  in  Dec.  1775.  but  failed  to 
take  it.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.  for  his  ser- 
\ice  in  this  campaign,  and  commanded  a  small  flotilla  which 
encountered  a  superior  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  Oct.  11, 
177()  In  1777  he  was  appointed  a  maj -gen.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bemus  Heights.  Sept.  19,  1777.  At  the  battle 
iif  Stillwater.  Oct.  7.  he  entered  tlie  field  without  permission 
from  (Jates,  and  rushed  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  action, 
acting  like  a  madman.  In  .Tune  1778  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Phila..  where  he  lived  in  an  extravagant 
style  and  ran  into  debt.  Ili-<  offii-ial  acts  here  were  so  rapa- 
cious that  a  court-martial  sentenced  him  (Jan.  1780)  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  gen. -in-chief.  Before  this  date  he  had 
made  overtures  to  the  enemy.  He  now  solicited  and  ob- 
tained un  .\ug.  1780*  command  of  W.  Pt..  which  he  offered 
to  betray  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  A.  and 
Ma.ior  Aiidre,  the  agent  of  the  Brit.  gen. .  had  an  interview  on 
the  21st  of  Sept..  and  made  the  final  an-,ingenieuts  for  the 
.surrender  of  VV'.  Ft.,  but  in  coiisetiuenri'  of  the  capture  of 
Andre,  Sept.  23,  1780,  the  plot  was  dct<'cted,  Ijut  A.  escaped 
in  the  Brit,  sloop  Vulture  Sept.  25.  Having  joined  the  Brit, 
army  and  issued  an  address  to  the  Amer.  people  in  vhidica- 
tion  of  his  course,  he  obtained  command  of  an  expetlition 
against  Va..  which  sailed  from  N.  Y.  in  Dec.  1780,  passed 
up  the  James  River,  and  burned  and  pillaged  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  property.  He  went  to  Eng.  about  the  end  of 
tlie  war,  where  he  was  generally  despised  and  shunned.  D. 
in  Lond.  June  14,  1801. 

Arnold  (Edwin).     See  Appendix. 

Arnold  (Isaac  X.),  b.  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  called 
to  the  bar  in  18:i5,  went  to  Chicago  in  1836 ;  M.  C.  from  111. 
1861-65.  6tli  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  1865-66.  Wrote  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.    D.  April  24,  1884. 

Arnold  (Dr.  Jonathan),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  14. 
1741,  brought  forward  in  the  colonial  assembly  in  1776  a  bill 
repealing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  G.  Brit.  :  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  Revolution,  an  M.  C.  1782-84.  Removing  to  Vt.,  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  Orange  co.  court.     D.  Feb.  2,  1798. 

Arnold  (^Matthew),  LL.D..  an  Eng.  author,  a  son  of 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  b.  at  Laleham,  Dec.  24,  1822.  A 
fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.  in  1845.  In  1847  private  sec.  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Prof,  of  poetry  at  Ox.  in  1857.  Published  many 
critical  and  philosophical  works. 

Arnold  ot'Breiiicia.     See  Abnaldo. 

Arnold  (Pele(;).  delegate  to  Cong,  from  II.  I.  1787-88, 
then  chief-justice  ol  supreme  court  of  R.  I.     D.  Feb.  13,  1820. 

Arnold  (Samuel),  Mus.  Dr.,  b.  in  Lond.  Aug.  10,  1740, 
became  composer  to  the  (.Movent  Garden  theatre  about  1762  ; 
was  author  uf  .several  successful  operas,  and  in  1783  was 
appointetl  organist  to  the  king.  His  Catkeilral  J//^s-i«  is  still 
popular.     D.  Oct.  22,  1802. 

Arnold  uSamuel  Greene),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Apr. 
12,  1821,  grad.  at  Brown  Uuiv  in  1841,  and  at  Cambridge  Law 
School  in  1845 ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  R.  I.,  pub.  a  HiM.  of  R.  L. 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  c.  war,  became  U.  S.  Senator  in 
1863.    D.  Feb.  13,  1880. 

Arnold  (Thomas),  D.  D..  an  Eng.  teacher  and  hi.storian, 
b.  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  June  13,  1795 ;  entered  the  Univ.  of 
Ox.  in  1811,  grad.  in  1814,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  Coll. 
in  1815.  He  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Lat.  and  Eng. 
essays  in  ISl.")  and  1817.  In  1S2S  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  became  head-mastei'  uf  Kugliy  School,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  eminent  wisdom  and  decided  success.  He  cul- 
tivated among  the  students  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  high 
moral  and  religious  tone,  and  enforced  by  his  example  and 
personal  qualities  the  influence  of  Chr.  principles.  He  was 
a  Whig  or  Liberal  m  politics,  and  a  strenuous  (ii)ponent  of 
the  High  Ch.  and  new  school  of  theol.  rejuvsi'iited  by  Pusey. 
He  would  not  recognize  in  the  clergy  anv  pe<'uliar' sacred- 
ne.ss  or  any  trace  of  miMliatoi-ial  function.  Hiscaiiital  work  is 
Allixt.  Of  Rome,  which  liedid  iiotlivc  to  finish.  He  was  nia,de 
Regius  prof,  of  modern  hist,  at  Ox.  in  1841.    D.  June  12,  1842. 

Arnold  (Thomas  Kerchever),  an  Eng.  clergyman,  b.  m 
1800.  He  pub.  manuals  for  the  Gr.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  langs. 
1).  Mar.  9,  18.53. 

Ar'nott  (Neil),  M.  D..  P.  R.  S.,  b.  in  17'88,  near  Montrose, 
Scot.,  ed.  at  Aberdeen  and  Lond. ;  became  a  surgeon ;  set- 
tled in  Lond.  in  1811,  as  a  phys.  Wrote  Survey  of  Hanmn 
l'r(irire.iti,  and  was  a  benefactor  of  insts.  of  learning  and  an 
inventor.    D.  Mar.  2,  1874. 

Arnotto.     See  Annotto. 

Ar'nulf  [Lat.  .1 ///'//'/y// //.>.•],  cmii.  of  Ger  ,  son  of  Carlomaii 
ot  Havana,  grandson  of  (  harleinagne.  A.  was  elected  king 
ot  (ier.  887  a.  d.,  invaded  It.  about  894,  and  captured  Rome 
ill  891).     Was  (crowned  enip.  by  the  jxipe  at  Rome.     D.  899 

Aroinat'ic  Vin'o-rar  is  a  compound  or  mixture  of  ordi- 
nary \  .^with  A.  essential  oils,  and  is  a  powerful  perfume. 

Arpad,  the  national  hero  of  Hungary  and  the  chief  of 
tli(^  Magyars,  who  in  889  a.  d.  migrated  from  Galicla  and 
conquered  the  Slavonic  people  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania. 
He  is  called  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  D. 
907  a.  a. 

Ar'quebns,  Arqiiebuse.  or  Harqnebus,  a  hand- 
gun used  liy  infantry  before  the  invention  of  the  musket 
Jt  was  originaUy  discharged  by  a  match  applied  to  the 
touchhole.  It  was  at  first  so  heavy  that  it  had  to  be  sup- 
ported on  a  forked  rest  planted  in  the  ground. 

Arraca'clia,  the  native  name  of  an  umbelliferous  S 
Amei'.  plant  (A.  esculenfa).  It  is  indigenous  in  Colombia 
and  neighboring  countries,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
which  are  large  and  sweet  and  are  eaten  after  being  boiled 


I  or  roasted.  The  taste  is  described  as  between  that  of  a 
parsnip  and  a  sweet  chestnut.  This  plant  was  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  it  in  Eng.,  but  that  climate  was  found  to 
be  unfavoralile. 

Ar'raek,  or  Rack,  a  li(iuor  distilled  from  fermented 
rice,  a  common  intoxicating  drink  in  Oriental  countries. 
Also  a  strong  drink  <ibtaiiied  from  the  fermented  sap  of  the 
palm  tree,  and  often  called  palm  wine  or  toddy. 

Arrest'  jold  Fr.  |,  tlie  apprelieiisiou  or  seizure  of  a  per- 
son by  lawful  antliority.  usually  liy  the  command  or  direc- 
tion of  some  (^ourt  or  officer  of  justice.  It  may  take  place 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 

1.  Li  Ciril  r«.sr.v.~Iii  this  instance  it  may  be  either  on 
mef</ie  or  final  process.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  defendant  will  answer  the  order  of  the 
court.  He  may  either  remain  in  cust<jdy  or  give  bail,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  practice,  as  security  for  his  appear- 
ance. On  final  ]irocess  the  A.  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execu- 
tion. The  defendant  is  to  be  kei)t  in  confinement,  either  in 
jail  or  within  prescribed  limits,  until  the  judgment  is  satis- 
fied, or  until  he  is  discliarged  l)y  order  of  the  court.  There 
are  certain  jiersons  piiviU'ged  from  A.  by  rules  of  general 
prevalence,  such  as  menibei's  of  legislatures,  or  witnesses 
while  attending  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  or  courts,  ami 
while  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  This  privilege 
is  secured  to  iiicmljers  of  Cong,  by  the  U.  S.  const.  An  orig- 
inal A.  cannot  be  made  on  Sunday,  nor  Is  it  lawful  to  break 
into  a  house  for  this  iiuriKtse,  owing  to  the  legal  rule  that 
"a  man's  hmise  is  his  <"istle." 

2.  Li.  Criminal  rf/,s(.s-.— The  power  to  arrest  in  this  class  of 
cases  is  much  less  restricted.  None  are  privileged  (except 
ambassadors  and  their  servants),  outer  doors  may  be  broken 
open,  Sunday  is  not  regarded,  and  a  warrant  is  not  in  all 
cases  essential.  Such  an  A.  is  made  either  under  a  warrant, 
or  by  an  officer  without  a  warrant,  or  by  a  private  person 
■\vithout  a  warrant.  A  warrant  is  granted  by  a  magistrate 
on  information  in  writing  sup])ortecl  by  oath,  and  is  exet'Uted 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  usually  a  sheriff  or 
constable.  An  A.  may  be  made  without  a  warrant  by  a 
peace  officer,  such  as  a  sheriff'  or  constable,  when  a  felony 
or  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed  in  his  presence,  or 
where  a  felony  has  been  committed,  or  he  has  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  it  has  bet^i.  though  not  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  he  has  also  reasonable  gr(  mnd  lo  suspect  the  party 
arrested.  The  right  of  a  private  person  to  make  an  A.  witli- 
out  a  waiTant  is  much  more  restricted.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  show  that  a  felony  has  been  art  mill  ij  committed,  as  well 
as  reasonalile  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  jiarty  arrested 
was  the  wi  ing-doer.  In  making  an  A.,  necessary  ftuce  may 
be  used,  and  in  case  of  felony  even  life  may  be  taken  where 
A.  is  enjoined. 

The  word  A.  is  also  used  in  law  in  connection  with  judg 
ment.  This  means  that  judgment  is  not  to  be  entered,  al- 
though a  verdict  has  been  given,  on  account  of  some  reason 
appearing  upon  the  reconl.  as  where  the  allegations  in  the 
pleadings  are  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  action. 

T.   W.  DwifiHT. 

Arrliidse'ns  (Philip),  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  II.  of 
Macedoii.  He  accompanied  his  half-brother  Alexander  the 
Great  during  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  upon  whose  death  he 
was  in-oelainied  king  by  the  army.  Although  an  imbecile.  A. 
married  Eurydice,  half-sister  to  himself  and  Alexander,  an 
able  and  ambitions  woman,  who  aimed  at  dominion  by  get- 
ting rid  of  the  family  and  gens,  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  Antiiiater  (319  b.  c).  she  collected  an  army  t<j  assail 
Polyspen-hoii.  with  whom  was  Olympia,  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, against  whom  the  troops  of  Eurydice  would  not  fight. 
She.  with  her  husband,  was  made  prisoner,  and  off'ered  the 
choice  of  dying  by  the  sword,  the  rope,  or  poison.  Eurydice 
compelled  A.  to  drink  the  poison,  and  then  hanged  lierself 
317  B.  r. 

Ar'rian  [Gr.  'Appiai'd? ;  Lat.  Arria'niis  Fla'vii'ti],a  dis- 
tinguished Gr.  historian,  b.  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  about 
100  A.  D.,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus.  He  was  a  Stoic 
in  philos.,  edited  his  master's  JLainal  of  Elides  {Enrhiiid- 
ion),  and  -WTote  the /><■(•////■(-.<  o/'7iV«r/(-/''Av  in 8 books,  of  which 
4  ar(>  now  extant,  hi  1.36  a.'  d.  he  was  appointed  gov.  of 
Capi)adocia  by  Hadrian.  He  chose  Xenophon  as  his  model 
in  CI  imposition.  His  most  important  work  is  a.  Historxj  of  (In 
Expedition  of  Ale.raudi-r  the  Great,  'AJ'a^ao■ts  'We^dvSpov  {The 
AKcent  of  Ale.v<(ii(ler),  which  is  the  chief  authority  on  that 
subject.'    Am<>ng  his  extant  works  is  Lndica. 

Arro'ba,  a  Sp.  weight  and  measure,  used  also  in  Brazil 
and  the  Sp.  colonies.  There  are  10  kinds  of  A.  for  weight, 
ranging  between  218''/,qo  lbs.  avoirdupois  and  ^Z^'^/iaa  I'ls. 
avou'dupois.  Only  2  o^  the  number  are  as  great  as  28  lbs. 
There  are  11  kinds'  of  A.  for  liquid  measure,  ranging  from 
2'Vioo.?als.  to9'"/,,ogals. 

Ar'roAV-Root,  the  starch  or  fecula  from  the  root  of  the 
]\Liraii't<i  iiriniitiiia'ca  and  other  species  of  Maranta.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  easily  digestible  diet  for  infants  and 
invalids.  Large  (luaiitities  of  it  are  imported  into  the  V.  S. 
and  Europe  from  ISerinuda  and  Jamaica,  where  it  is  cultivat- 
ed. It  is  also  raised  in  (ia.  and  Fla.  The  roots,  orrather  rhi- 
zomes, yield  about  25  jicr  cent,  of  this  starch,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  light,  ojiaiiui^  white  powder.  It  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  potato-starch  and  other  substances.  In  preparing 
A.,  the  rliizomes  of  the  plant,  when  a  yr.  old,  are  washed, 
carefully  peeled,  and  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar  or  by  a 
mill  or  wheel-rasp  to  a  milky  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  diluted 
with  water,  pas.sed  through  a  sieve  of  coarse  cloth  or  hair 
to  separate  the  fibres,  and  the  starch  is  allowed  to  settle. 
Albumen  and  salts  are  lield  in  solution,  while  the  starch 
settles  down  as  an  insoluble  powder,  which  is  finally  dried 
in  the  sun. 

The  prepared  A.  is  almost  pure  starch.  It  has  a  peculiar 
fii-m  feel  between  the  fingers,  and  when  rubbed  produces  a 
peculiar  crackling  sound,  like  that  of  drj-  snow  in  very  cold 
weather.    Like  starch  from  other  sources,  it  is  insoluble  in 
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i-ohl  wattT.  Init  forms  on  boilins  a  frelatiiimis  sohitioii.  For 
use.  A  should  be  rubbed  to  a  i>aste  witti  a  little  eold  water, 
and  while  this  is  stinvd  a  eonsiderable  quantiTy  of  boilint: 
water  should  be  added.  It  ntay  be  sweett'ued  with  sufiar 
and  rtavoit>d  with  leniou-juiee  or  with  wines  and  spices. 
For  infants  it  may  be  prepared  with  milk.  A  table-spoonful 
is  suitieient  for  a  pint  of  water  or  milk.     C.  F.  Chandlek. 

Arsa'fes  I.  [iJr.  ".^po-a«>)s].  founder  of  the  Arsaeidiv  and 
of  the  kiujrdom  of  I'arthia.  lived  about  iV)  k.c.  He  is  said 
to  liave  lieen  the  eliief  t>f  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Scythians  or 
Biietrians.     His  successoi-s  assnmeil  the  name  of  Arsaces. 

Arsaces  III.,  kim:  of  Armenia,  was  a  son  of  Tiridates 
HI.  whom  he  succeeded  about  340  a.  d.  He  waged  war 
asrainst  Sapor,  kinir  of  Per.,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Julian  the  Apostate  about  3Gil 

Arsaees  VI,,  or  MitUridales  I.,  kin?  of  Paithia. 
conquered  Bactria  and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Indus. 
In  i:iS  B.  c.  he  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator  of  SjTia.  D. 
about  l.^-i  B.  c. 

Arsaoidse,  ar-sa.s'e-de.  the  name  of  a  djTiasty  of  Par- 
thian kings  founded  2.")0  b.  c.  and  continued  until  'iJO  a.  u. 
Artabanus  IV.  (Arsaces  XXIX. >  was  the  last. 

Ar'seiials,  public  establishments  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture and  storage  of  arms  and  militaiy  equipments.  The 
name  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  Arr,  applied  to  the  citadel 
or  central  tower  of  a  fortified  place,  as  the  pait  best  capable 
of  defence.  This  became  the  storehouse  for  spare  arms  and 
warlike  material,  and  hence  like  depositories  were  called  A. 

Weapons  of  war  used  more  than  17tX)  jts.  before  the  Chr. 
era  are  known  to  us  from  sculptin-es  upon  old  monuments 
and  from  arms  found  in  catacombs  and  tombs  of  that  period. 

It  was  near  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  befiire  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  supplied  \vith  firearms  whieh.could 
be  handled  with  facility  and  aimed  from  the  shoulder.  At 
tills  period  the  Dut..  Sp..  Fr..  and  Eng.  were  the  most  efK- 
cient  in  war  :  soon  Prus.  became  distinguished  in  discipline 
and  organization,  and  Fr.  surjiassed  others  in  systematizing 
its  military  manufactures  and  improving  its  weapons.  Each 
nation  sought  by  drill  in  the  field  and  skill  in  the  workshop 
to  devise  and  adopt  a  special  system  of  military  organization 
and  of  war-material.  The  Fr..  Prus.,  Spaniards,  and  Eng.  es- 
tablished A.,  armories,  foundries,  and  powder-works,  many 
of  which  have  been  improved  and  extended  to  our  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kevolutionary  war  the  U.  S.  had  few 
arms  and  no  armories  or  A.  The  arms  used  at  first  were 
gathered  from  citizens  :  soon  after,  supplies  were  obtained 
by  purchase  in  Fr.  The  earliest  manufacture  of  war-ma- 
terial mentioned  is  that  of  powder  in  Va.  in  1776.  Spiingfleld 
(Mass.t  was  selected  by  Oen.  Washington  as  a  site  for  a 
foundery  and  laboi-atory  in  1777.  and  supplies  were  sent  fr<im 
there  to  Gen.  Schuyler's  army  in  W.  N.  Y.  in  Jidy  of  that  yr. 
Brass  cannon  ichietly  howitzeis)  were  cast  in  Phila.  in  1777 
(some  of  which  are  now  at  Watervliet  A."i,  and  an  A.  was 
established  about  this  \t.  in  Carlisle.  Pa.  Small-arms  were 
manufactured  at  Springfield  Annory  prior  to  1787.  An 
armory  was  commenced  at  Harper's  Ferrj-  (Va)  in  179.5,  and 
"three  or  four  additional  A.  and  magazines  "  authorized  by 
Cong,  at  the  same  time,  and  others  in  1808. 

During  the  war  of  1812  small-arms  were  procured  from 
Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  other  ordnance  .stores, 
by  purchase  in  the  country,  or  manufacture  at  the  A.  After 
that  war.  with  the  poUcy  apparently  of  having  U.  S.  arsenals 
in  each  State,  several  more  were  authorized,  so  that  in  1847 
there  were  2  armories  and  17  A.  in  operation.  Of  the  A., .") 
■were  "A.  of  con.struction,''  and  the  others  "A.  for  repairs 
and  deposit.*' 

In  1838  Cong,  authorized  a  new  organization  of  the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  and  in  1842  placed  the  armories  ( pre \iou.sly  un- 
der civil  superintendence)  under  the  charge  of  its  officers. 
The  advantages  of  the  change  w^ere  soon  apparent  in  the 
publication  of  a  regular  Sijstem  of  ('onMnict'inn,  n-itk  Draw- 
iiiffii.  and  the  OrdnaiK'e  Mamiftl.  rlescriptive  of  the  material 
arid  dimensions  for  even-  article  of  war-material,  and  the 
adoption  of  patterns  which  proved  efficient  and  satLsfactory 
during  our  next  war.  The  siege  and  field  guns,  carriages 
and  mortars,  friction-primers  for  cannon,  and  harness  of 
U.  .S.  models,  used  in  Mex.  for  the  first  time  in  irar.  differed 
in  imp<3rtant  details  from  other  systems.  The  mortar-firing 
and  siege-equipage  were  especially  satisfactory  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  ur  S.  system  of  small-arms  (made  chiefly  by 
machinery,  and  of  interchangeable  parts)  was  very  great. 
They  were  promptly  repaired  in  the  field,  using  spare  parts 
i-eady  fitted.  The  arms,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  equip- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  were  kept  in  ser\'iceable 
order  by  ordnance  soldiers,  who.  ser\"ing  siege-guns  in  ac- 
tion, also  opened  shops  after  each  day's  halt,  aiid  established 
an  active  A.  at  the  citadel  of  Mex.  during  the  occupation  of 
the  city,  where  many  supplies  were  manufactured  as  well 
as  repaired. 

In  1860  there  were  2-3  A.  and  armories,  and  during  the  c. 
war  9  of  the  X.  and  W.  A.  were  enlarged  and  employed  as 
"  A.  of  construction,''  and  the  working  capacity  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  was  extended  to  complete  l(X)0"muskets 
per  day.  There  are  now  .3.5  arsenals,  many  of  them  not  used. 
{From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  rrdv.  C'l/c.  by  (Jen.  P.  V.  Hagxek.] 

Ar'serilc  [Lat.  arsen'icnn.'^Tnm  the  Gr.  apcnjv.  "mascu- 
line," ".strong,"  so  named  on  accoimt  of  its  power  as  a 
poison],  the  common  name  of  arsenious  acid  or  white  oxide 
of  A.,  a  virulent  poison.  The  name  A.  is  limited  in  scientific 
lang.  to  the  metal.  A.  is  found  native  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  occurs  usually  in  combination  with  metaLs  or  with  sul- 
phur, or  both.  The  most  important  arsenical  minerals  are 
those  in  which  A.  is  combined  with  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 
A.  also  occurs  in  smaU  (luantities  in  many  other  minerals, 
specially  in  antimony  ores,  iron  ijyrites,  etc.,  hematite  iron 
ores,  the  .soil,  mineral  waters,  etc.  A.  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  elements  in  nature. 

Owing  to  its  occurrence  in  antimony  ores  and  iron  pjnites. 
it  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  the  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  into  stilphuric  acid,  and  the  various  chemical 


products  of  which  this  acid  is  the  basis,  as  sodic  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  hydrochloric  acid,  superphosphates,  etc.  In 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned,  the  greatest  care  is  necessarj'to  pro- 
cure reagents  entirely  free  from  A. 

-Metallic  A.  is  prepared  by  sublimation— il)  from  arsenical 
pyrites ;  (2>  from  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal. 
It  is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  steel-gray  color.  On  the  fresh 
fracture  it  exhibits  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  winch  soon 
tarinshes.  Its  specific  gra\ity  varies  from  5.62  to  .5.96.  It- 
atomic  weight  is  75.  Its  vapor  density  is  10.399.5  (air  =  1)  or 
1.50  (hydrogen  =  1> :  this  is  double  the  atomic  weight.  Hence 
the  atomic  volume  is  anomalous,  being  only  half  that  of  hy- 
drogen. It  crystallizes  in  rhomboliedra.  It  volatilizes  ata 
dull  red  heat  without  previous  fusion,  with  a  peculiar  odor, 
described  as  resembling  that  of  garlic.  Mhen  heated  in  the 
open  air  it  biu-ns  witli  a  bluish  flame. 

A.  belongs  to  the  group  of  elements  which  includes  nitro- 
gen, antimony,  and  phosphorus. 

Metallic  A.  is  rarely  used  in  the  arts.  Lead  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  A.  is  u.sed  for  the  manufacture  of  .shot, 
and  iron  containing  a  little  A.  is  veiy  fluid  when  melted,  and 
better  adapted  for  fine  castings  for  which  strength  is  not 
essential.  (For  further  information,  see  Arsesic,  Arsenic 
Oxide,  and  Arsexiois  Oxide,  in  ./.'.>•  Urnr.Cyc.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Arsinoe,  ar-sin'o-e,  an  Egjittian  princess,  was  a  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  a  sister  of  Cleopatra.  Caesar  (48 
B.  < .  I  took  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome,  but  soon  released  her. 
Assassinated  by  Mark  Antony  in  41  b.  c. 

Arsliioe,  an  anc.  city  of  Eg\"pt.  near  Lake  McEiis,  about 
TtO  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cairo.  It  was  originally  called  Crocodilop- 
olis  ("the  city  of  crocodiles  ").  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave 
it  the  name  of  A.  in  honor  of  his  queen. — A.  was  the  name 
of  another  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  modem 
Suez. 

Ar'son  [from  the  Lat.  arrlfo,  arxnm,  to  "bum  "'],  the  wil- 
ful and  malicious  burning  of  the  house  of  another.  There 
must  be  an  actual  burning — an  imexecuted  attempt  to  fire 
a  house  does  not  constitute  the  offence.  If  the  act  be  neg- 
ligent instead  of  wilful,  the  ciime  is  not  committed,  and  the 
wrong-doer  is  only  liable  to  a  ci\il  action.  The  Eng.  law  on 
this  subject  has  lieen  modified  in  this  country.  A.  is  in  .some 
instances  divided  int(  >  degrees,  and  cases  included  in  it  which 
were  not  offences  at  common  law.  It  is  sometimes  made  a 
crime  by  statute  to  set  fire  to  one's  own  house  with  intent 
to  injure  another— as,  for  example,  to  defraud  insurers. 
The  punishment  of  A,  is  severe,  and  in  some  of  its  degrees 
caj'ital. 

Artaplier'iies  [Gr.  "ApTa(i>e>>T)s].  a  Per.  satrap  and  a 
half-brother  of  King  Darius  Hystaspis :  satrap  of  the  W. 
part  of  Asia  Elinor  in  .50(5  b.  c.  Restored  Hippias,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Athens.  About  498  b.  c.  he  subdued  the 
lonians,  wiio  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Per. 

Artaplieriies,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  associated  with 
Datis  in  the  command  of  the  Per.  army  wiiich  invaded  Gr. 
in  490  B.  ( ..  and  was  defeated  at  Marathon. 

Artaxerxes  (ar-taks-erks'ez>  I.,  Loxgimaxus  [Gr.  'Ap- 
Ta|ep|)j;  MaKpo^eip  :  Per.  Arfl^heer  Banhth/st].  a  king  of  Per., 
was  a  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  465  b.  c.  He 
was  called  Longimanus  ("  long-handed  ")  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  He  subdued  a  revolt  of  the 
Egyptians  about  4.55  b.  c.  :  in  449  his  forces  were  defeated 
near  Salamis  by  the  Athenians.     D.  425  b.  c. 

Artaxerxcs  II.,  sumamed  Mxemox.  because  he  had 
a  good  memorv,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  II.  of  Per. 
He  became  king  in  405  b.  c.  His  younger  brother,  Cyitis, 
who  was  gov.  of  Asia  Minor,  revolted  and  raised  a  large 
army,  in  which  were  10,0(X)  Grs.  The  king,  commanding  in 
m  person,  defeated  this  army  at  Cunaxa  in  401.  Cjtus  was 
killed.  Then  followed  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.   D.  in  362  b.  c.  aged  about  94. 

Artaxerxes  III.  (or  Oclius).  king  of  Per.,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  began  to  reign  in  361  b.  c.  Subjugated  Eg\T>t 
about  3.50.    D.  ms  b.  c. 

Ar'teiiiis  ['ApTem?],  the  Gr.  name  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

Artemisia,  ar-te-mish'e-a  [(ir. 'ApTe/otto-ia],  a  queen  of 
Halicarnassus.  She  commanded  in  person  her  fleet,  wiiich 
fought  for  Xerxes  against  the  Gi-s..  displaying  skiU  and 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (48()  b.  c.».  Said  to  have 
drowned  herself  because  she  was  disappointed  in  love. 

Artemisia,  an  Oriental  princess  celebrated  for  her  con- 
jugal aft'ection  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
Mausolus.  prince  of  (aria,  who  d.  in  352  b.  c.  She  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Halicarnassus  a  mausc>leum  (so  called  in 
in  honor  of  ^lausolus),  wiiich  was  considered  one  of  the 
7  wondei-s  of  the  world.     Remains  of  it  still  exist. 

Arte'sian  "Wells  are  holes  of  small  diameter  (usually 
between  3  and  (>,  and  rarely  exceedini:  12  inches*  sunk  into 
the  earth,  through  which  the  water  of  subteiTanean  reser- 
voirs or  streams  rises  near  to  or  above  the  surface.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the  prov.  of  Artois  in  Fr.  (anc.  Ar- 
tesium),  where  they  have  long  been  used :  but  they  were 
known  to  the  ancs.,  by  some  of  wiiose  writers  they  are 
occasionally  mentioned."  They  were  also  used  in  Chi.  at  a 
ver\'  early  period,  not  only  as  sources  of  water.  Init  also  of 
coriibustible  gas  and  petroleum.  A  weU  at  LiUei-s.  Pas-de- 
Calais,  bored  in  1126.  stiU  flows  undiminished. 

A.  W.  are  most  readily  obtained  wiiere  the  geological 
formati<ms  possess  a  moderate  inclination  or  "dip,"  and 
are  composed  of  strata  of  materials  impervious  to  water 
(rock  or  clay),  alternating  with  such  a.s.  like  sand  or  gravel, 
allow  it  to  pass  nioie  or  less  freely.  The  rain-water  falling 
wiiere  such  strata  ajiproach  to  or  reach  the  surface  wiU  lu 
great  part  accumulate  in  the  pervious  strata,  rendering 
them  "water-bearing."  Thus  are  foniied  sheets  of  water 
confined  between  two  inclined,  impervious  walls  of  rock  or 
clay,  above  as  well  as  below,  and  exerting  great  pressure 
at  their  lower  portions.  Where  water  so  circumstanced 
finds  or  forces  for  itself  natural  outlets,   we  shall    have 
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springs ;  when  tapped  artifieiallv  by  means  of  a  bore-hole, 
we  have  an  A.  W..  from  whose  mouth  the  water  may  over- 
flow if  its  surface-level  be  below  that  of  the  head  of  press- 
ure as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  the  principle  being  substantially 
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Geological  section  from  Cliartres  tci  Verdun  throuprh  the  Paris  basin. 
Horizontal  scale,  90  m.  to  the  inch  ;  vertical  scale,  1500  ft.  to  the  inch. 

the  same  as  that  upon  which  artificial  fountains  are  con- 
structed. Even  in  the  absence  of  properly  water-bearing 
pervious  strata,  accumulation  of  water  may  take  place  or 
subterranean  streams  may  exist  in  crevices  and  fissures. 
These  occur  with  especial  frequency  in  limestone  beds, 
whose  material  is  more  or  less  dissolved  by  water ;  thus 
very  commonly  caves  and  subterranean  channels  are  formed 
in  such  regions,  and  if  the  beds  be  sufficieutly  inclined, 
head  for  the  rise  of  water  in  A.  bores  may  thus  be  furnished. 
The  boring  tools  are  of  very  various  shapes,  adapted  to 


Boring  Tools. 


the  different  kinds  of  rock,  clay,  or  sand  of  various  degrees 
of  consolidation.  For  hard  rock  the  most  generally  useful 
tool  is  a  flat  chisel ;  for  clay  and  soft  rock,  a  long,  scoop- 
shaped  bit  witli  a  slanting  cutter,  or  with  a  tapering,  twisted, 
spiral  baud  isi  am-wliat  like  a  '"  gimlet-screw  ")  at  the  lower 
end ;  for  sand,  tin-  same,  or  should  it  be  very  clean  and 
damp,  a  bit  resembling  a  common  wood  auger,  with  broad 
spiral  flanges. 

When  boring  in  rock  by  hand  the  npper  end  of  the  rope 
or  pole  bearing  the  drill  is  attached  to  a  spring  ]iole  or  bar, 
vibrated  by  tlie  workmen,  who  at  tlie  same  time  give  a 
slight  turn  to  the  cross-bar  at  each  stroke,  so  as  to  complete 
the  circle  in  from  20  to  30  strokes,  varying  with  the  kind  of 
rock  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  lift  varies,  usually, 
between  10  and  20  inches. 

When  boring  by  steam-power  the  lioring-rope  is  con- 
nected with  a  walking-beam  vibrated  l)y  the  engine,  which 
also  works  the  whin  or  windlass  (.the  "bull-wheel")  when 


required.  To  ob\'iate  the  necessity  of  too  frequently  length- 
ening the  rope  as  the  bore  deepens,  it  is  attached  to  the 
walking-beam  by  means  of  a  long  screw  working  in  a 
stirrup-shaped  nut,  by  turning  which  the  rope  can  be  let  out 
to  the  extent  of  15  to  18  inches. 

The  drill,  also,  is  not  directly  attached  to  the  rope's  lower 
end,  but  tirst  to  a  long  and  heavy  stem  of  iron,  connecting 
at  its  upper  end  with  a  long  stirrup-shaped  piece,  which 
can  be  made  to  slide  upward  into  another  similar  one,  at- 
tached to  the  rope  in  the  reverse  position.  This  an-ange- 
raent,  expressively  called  the  ".iars,"  serves  to  facilitate  the 
loosening  of  the  tools  when  they  get  fast  by  the  jarring 
motion  that  can  thus  be  given.  At  the  Pa.  oil-wells  the  entire 
length  of  such  a  set  of  tools  is  about  30  ft.  ;  its  weight,  SOOto 
1000  lbs. 

A  most  valuable  improvement  made  of  late  years  in  the 
boring  of  hard  rock  is  the  diamond-pointed  drill  of  Leschot. 
In  this  implement  diamonds  are  firmly  set  into  the  conical, 
concave,  or  annular  end  of  a  steel  bar,  so  as  to  present  cut- 
ting edges  to  the  rock  when  turned  i-ight-hauded.  It  is 
usually  worked  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  and  by  its 
means  the  hardest  granite  may  be  bored  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral inches  per  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable 
to  the  boring  of  A.  W.  in  bard  rock  as  to  mining  and  tmi- 
nelling  operations,  in  which  it  is  now  extensively  employed. 
When  an  annular  bit  is  used,  sample  cores  of  the  rock  pene- 
trated may  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  examined.  As  in 
most  labor-saving  implements,  its  somewhat  considerable 
prime  cost  is  soon  covered  by  the  gain  in  time  and  cost  of 
repairing  other  drilling  tools. 

Among  the  noted  deep  A.  W.  of  Europe  is  that  of  Kissingeu 
in  Bavaria,  completed  in  1K50.  It  is  1878}^  ft.  in  depth,  the 
last  1383^  ft.  being  sunk  in  pure  rock-salt.  Hence  the  water 
is  strongly  salt ;  its  temperature  is  66°  F.,  and  the  discharge 
is  100  cubic  ft.  per  minute  :  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  58  ft. 
above  the  surface.  Wells  nave  been  sunk  to  greater  depths 
in  Ger.  since  then  :  the  deepest  of  all,  and  doubtless  the 
deepest  in  the  world,  being  that  lately  sunk  at  Sperenbnrg 
in  Prus.,  to  a  depth  of  4162  ft. 

In  the  U.  S.,  A.  W.  are  numerous,  especially  in  N.  Y.,  Pa., 
Va.,  Ala.,  and  Miss.  In  the  latter  2  States  they  alone  furnish 
the  supply  of  water  without  which  the  fertile  prairie  regions 
would  suffer  severely  in  summer.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  discharge  from  the  wells 
first  sunk  has  been  seriously  diminished  or  altogether  stopped 
by  the  opening  of  otlier  bores  in  the  same  neighborhood  or 
at  a  lower  level.  A  9-inch  bore  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  is  situated  caused  the 
sudden  cessation  of  tlie  discharge  from  the  numerous  wells 
in  the  town,  while  itself  emitting  a  stream  copious  enough 
to  ran  a  mill.  On  the  partial  closing  of  the  orifice  the  wells 
above  resumed  their  flow. 

The  numerous  bored  wells  of  W.  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  and  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  O.  ax'e  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  source  of  the 
world's  largest  supply  of  petroleum,  which  flows  or  is 
pumped  from  them,  accompanied  by  salt  water  and  com- 
bustible gas.  Their  spontaneous  flow  seems  frequently  to 
be  caused  not  so  much  by  watei"-pressure  as  by  that  of  the 
combustible  gas,  which  is  sometimes  emitted  by  them  in 
vast  volumes,  spouting  to  the  height  of  60  to  100  ft.  a  mixt- 
ure of  water  and  petroleum.  Disastrous  conflagrations 
have  at  times  resulted  from  such  inordinate  manifestations 
of  energy.  These  wells  rarely  exceed  500  ft.  in  depth.  At 
Cleveland,  O.,  as  well  as  at  a  few  other  points,  the  natural 
gas  is  used  both  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes  by  the 
proprietors. 

The  oil-region  of  Pa.,  with  its  numerous  wells,  has  its 
parallel  in  N.  E.  Chi.,  where  there  are  said  to  be  tens  of 
thousands  of  wells,  some  approaching  a  depth  of  3000  ft. 
Thev  are  not,  however,  as  productive  of  petroleum  as  those 
of  the  U.  S. 

Among  the  deepest  bored  wells  in  this  country  are  2  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  first  was  bored  l:)y  the  Messrs.  Belcher,  sugar- 
refiners,  between  1849  and  1854,  300  ft.  from  the  river-bank, 
and  420  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  down  to  2199  ft.,  discharging 
per  minute  75  gals,  of  water  at  73.4°  F.  The  other  well,  at 
the  Insane  Asylum,  180  ft.  above  the  former,  was  sunk  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  to  the  depth  of  3843.5  ft.  (the  last  40 
ft.  in  granite),  in  tlie  course  of  3  yrs.  53^  months  from  ISIar. 
31,  1866,  and  working  day  and  night,  excepting  Sundays. 
Diameter  of  bore,  4}^  inches  from  1022  ft.  to  bottom. 

One  of  the  deepest  bores  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  well  sunk  at 
the  State-House,  Columbus,  O.  Its  depth  is  277o%  ft.,  but 
the  water  struck  (which  is  salt)  does  not  rise  above  the  sur- 
face ;  its  temperature  at  the  bottom  is  91°  F.,  or  that  of  hot 
summer  weather. 

In  the  Aicinity  of  Chicago  artesian  water  of  great  purity 
is  readily  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, rising  to  convenient  heiglits  aliove  tlia  surface.  It  is 
of  material  importance  as  furnishing  a  supply  both  fit  for 
domestic  use  and  adequate  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Amonir  tlio  A.  W.  which  have  encountered  great  diflRcul- 
ties  in  tlieir  construction  we  may  mention  those  sunk  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  the  depth  of  1250  ft.,  and  at  New  Orleans 
to  that  of  630.  The  strata  penetrated  here  being  l)ut  little 
consolidated,  and  alternating  with  quicksand  layers,  the 
auger  had  to  be  closely  ff)U<nvcd  by  tubing,  which  itself  was 
very  liable  to  sidewise"  displacement  and  collapse.  At  New 
Orleans  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  at  the  depth 
mentioned;  at  Charleston,  a  somewhat  saline  yet  soft 
water,  of  a  temperature  of  87°,  rises  10  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face at  the  rate  of  20  gals,  per  minute  ;  it  is  used  for  steam- 
boilers. 

In  Cal.  A.  W.  are  largely  used  in  providing  water  for  irri- 
gation. The  same  is  being  done  in  the  Sahara  desert  of  Afr., 
where  such  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1200  ft., 
each  one  creating  aroimd  itself  an  oasis.  [From  orig.  ai't.  in 
J.'s  Vmr.  ('!/('.,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard.  Ph.  D.] 

Artevelii,  ar't'eh-velt  (or  Artevelde).  van  fJACOB),  a 
Flemish  brewer  and  demagogue,  b.  at  Ghent.    The  people 
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of  Ghent,  who  had  n^voUt'il  against  the  count  of  Flandei-s, 
ohose  A.  as  their  eoaunaniler.  As  an  ally  of  Kdward  III.  of 
Euif.,  he  wased  war  airainst  Fr.  Desi^rnins  to  jrive  the  sov- 
ei-e"igntv  <«f  Flaudei-s  to  the  Enjr.  Black  Prince,  the  Flemings 
revolted  and  killed  him  .Inly  it,  134.5. 

Arteveld,  van  iFhiup).  son  of  the  precedinir.  1).  at 
Ghent  in  134*).  When  Ghent  was  besieged  by  the  count  of 
Flanders  in  i:«l.  A.  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 
In  Mav  liS;.'  he  defeated  the  count,  and  then  assumed  the 
title  of  i-egent.  Charles  "VI.  of  Fr.  intervened,  and  A.  was 
defeated  and  killed  Nov.  37.  i:i8-.i. 

ArtUrl'tIs  [from  the  Cir.  dpOpoi;  a  "joint"],  literally, 
••  inflammation  of  a  joint  :"  a  term  inclusive  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  thousrh  properly  applicable  to  inflammations 
of  the  ioints  of  whatever  character. 

Ar'tliur,  Ar'tur,  or  Ar'tus,  a  semi-fabulous  Brit, 
hero  and  king  of  the  silures.  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  500  or  .>tO  a.  »..  after  the  Roms.  evacuated  the  island 
of  Brit.,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  romances  of  the  Round 
Table.  He  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Sax.  invaders  in 
several  battles,  and  defended  the  uulependenee  of  the 
Britons,  but  was  finally  killed  in  a  battle  fought  at  Camlan 
against  his  rebellious  nephew  Modred.  Some  writers  affirm 
that  his  residence  was  at  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in  Wales, 
where  he  lived,  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  knights  and 
ladies :  12  knights  of  eminent  valor  formed  the  centre  of  this 
retinue,  and  sat  with  the  king  at  a  round  table. 

Arthur  (Chester  A. K  b.  in  Franklin  co..  Vt..  Oct.  5,  1830, 
grad.  at  U.  Coll..  X.  Y.,  in  1,S49  ;  taught  school  for  2  >ts.  in  Vt., 
studied  law  in  X.  Y.  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  :  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Saratoga  which  founded  the  Rep. 
party.  Before  the  c.  war  he  was  judge-advocate  of  the  sec- 
ond brigade  of  N.  Y.  State  militia,  and  afterward  engineer- 
in-chief  on  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan.  In  IStil  inspector-gen.  of 
N.  Y.,  and  subseciuently  quartermaster-gen.  of  N.  Y.  until 
expiration  of  Gov.  Morgan's  term  of  office ;  then  resumed 
practice  of  law.  Collector  of  pt.  of  N.  Y.  imder  I*i'es.  Grant 
from  1871  to  July  12.  1878,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Rep. 
State  committee  of  X.  Y.  He  was  nominated  for  V.-P.  of 
the  U.  S.  by  the  Rep.  convention  at  Chicago,  June  8,  188(), 
and  was  elected  to  that  office  Xov.  2.  1880.  Upon  the  death 
of  Pres.  Garfield,  Sept.  19, 18S1,  he  became  the  21st  Pres.  of 
the  U.  s. 

Artlinr  (Timothy  Shat),  a  writer,  b.  near  Xewburg, 
X.  Y.,  in  1809.  He  became  a  resident  of  Phila.  in  1841,  and 
wrote  Lights  and  S/i(tdOH\i  of  Eeal  Life.    D.  Mar.  6,  1885. 

Ar'ttclioke  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  al-kharciof, 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant],  (Cyna'ra  scol'ymus),  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Compositoe,  is 
nearly  aUied  to  the  thistle.  It  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  and 
is  cultivated  for  food.  The  part  eaten  is  the  succulent  re- 
ceptacle and  bracts  of  the  flower-head,  gathered  before  the 
flowers  expand,  and  boiled.  The  Jerusalem  A.  of  the  same 
natural  order,  a  kind  of  sunflower  {Helian'thus  tvbero'siis),  of 
X.  Amer.,  also  cultivated  for  fof)d,  the  edible  part  being  tlie 
tubers,  like  potatoes,  is  an  entirely  diff'erent  plant.  The 
popular  name  is  a  corruption  of  f/irasoki,  It.  for  sunflower. 

Ar'ticles  of  Faith  designate  the  particular  points  of 
doctrine  which  together  make  up  the  sum  of  Chr.  belief. 
The  various  chs.,  not  being  agreed  upon  all  these  points,  have 
for  the  most  part  set  forth  their  several  expositi(ms  of 
them,  and  it  is  to  these  creeds,  symbols,  or  confessions  that 
this  term  is  commonly  applied. 

Articles  of  AVar,  a  name  applied  to  an  act  of  Cong, 
approved  Apr.  10,  18iW,  to  establish  rules  for  the  govt,  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Separate  A.,  approved  in  18fJ4,  establisli  rules  for 
the  govt,  of  the  navy.  Also  applied  to  the  code  of  military 
law  in  the  Mutiny  act  annually  passed  in  the  Brit.  Pari. 

Articula'ta  [the  plu.  neuter  of  the  Lat.  past  part,  ar- 
iicula'tus,  '■  jointed  "  or  '"  furnished  with  joints,"'  from  artic'- 
idus,  a  "joint"],  or  Artic'ulated  An'inials,  one  of  the 
4  primary  or  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  accord- 
ing to  the  sj'stem  of  Cu-sier,  which  is  generally  adopted  by 
naturalists.  The  A.  are  characterized  by  bilateral  sym- 
metry and  an  external  skeleton  composed  of  a  series  of 
ri.ugs  or  segments.  These  rings  in  some  cases  appear  ex- 
ternally as  mere  transverse  folds  in  a  soft  skin,  but  are 
often  covered  with  a  bony  or  homy  substance.  They  are 
also  characterized  by  an  internal  gangliated  nei-vous  system, 
the  ganglia  being  aiTanged  symmetrically  along  the  ventral 
a.spect  of  the  central  or  median  line  of  the  body.  By  most 
recent  naturalists  they  are  divided  into  3  classes — Insects, 
Crustaceans,  and  Worms.  Huxley  subordinates  the  A.  un- 
der the  name  of  Arthropoda,  and  introduces  the  divisions 
Annulosa  and  Annuloida,  to  include  some  classes  of  animals 
otherwise  placed  by  Cuvier. 

Artificial  Butter.    See  Bltteu. 

Artificial  (ar-te-fish'al)  Hori'zon,  a  horizontal  mirror 
used  to  determine  the  altitude  of  a  star  or  other  object 
when  the  sensible  horizon  is  ill  defined. 

Artificial  Iiiiub!i«,  formerly  of  crude  structure,  chiefly 
the  "peg-leg,"  enabled  the  patient  to  walk  and  work.  By 
successive  step.s  of  improvement  they  have  come  to  simu- 
late the  natural  limb  so  fully  that  the  form  and  gait  may 
baffle  detection  or  observation.  Lightness  is  secured  with- 
out loss  of  strength  by  use  of  wooden  cylinders  properly 
shaped,  artificial  joints  correspond  to  the  natural  ones,  anil 
the  functions  of  many  muscles  are  imitated  by  tendinous 
cords  and  springs.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  A.  L.  are 
made  of  cork.  E.  D.  Hudson. 

Artificial  Stone.    See  Stone,  Artificial. 

Arti'ga.s  (Josei.  a  S.  Amer.  gen.,  b.  at  Montevideo  in 
17.55,  became  in  early  life  a  leader  of  the  Gauchos,  a  class  of 
outlaws.  In  1811  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  fought  against  the  Spaniards  or  royalists,  and 
became  in  1815  master  of  the  Banda  Oiiental ;  conquered 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1820,  but  was  removed  from  power  about 
the  end  of  that  year.    D.  1851. 

Artil'lery  [Fi-.  arHllerie,  remotely  from  the  Lat.  ars. 
artis,  •■  art,"  "  ingenuity,"  implying  that  it  is  the  product  of 
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skill].  The  term  A.  was  in  early  times  u.sed  to  designate  all 
kinds  of  missiles  employed  in  warfare,  and  the  machines  by 
which  they  were  propelled.  In  modern  times,  however,  and 
especially  since  the  intrtxluction  of  gunpowder  for  militarv 
purposes,  the  term  is  understood  to  denote  cannon  of  ail 
sizes  and  varieties,  their  carriages,  projectiles,  imiilements. 
and  equipments,  the  machines  necessary  in  trausiuirt.  serve. 
and  mana'U\ie  them,  and  lastly  the"  troops  specially  in- 
structed and  employed  in  their  service.  The  birth  of  A.,  as 
we  of  to-day  understand  it.  nuist  date  from  that  of  gun- 
powder. Its  uses  for  A.  or  projectile  purposes  did  not  .seem 
to  be  undei-stood  until  demonstrated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century  by  the  Friburg  monk  Berthold  Schwartz, 
to  whom  this  important  attribute  was  made  known  by  an 
accident. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  construction  of  cannon  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  earliest  cannon  were 
constructed  of  iron  bars  joined  together  longitudinally,  and 
strengthened  by  exterior  iioops  of  iron.  Wood,  wound  with 
rojie,  and  sometimes  with  wire,  was  also  used  upon  the  ex- 
terior to  strengthen  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
a.nc.  won-tter  cannon  still  extant  is  the  "Mons  Meg,"  made 
in  1486  at  Mons,  Brittany,  and  now  in  tlie  castle  of  Edin- 
l)urgh.  An  inscription  on  the  can'iage  states  that  it  was 
employed  at  the  .siege  of  Xorhain  t'astle  in  1513.  It  burst 
in  1082  in  firing  a  salute.  It  is  made  of  iron  bars  hooped 
together,  and  its  bore  is  20  inches  in  diameter.     (Fig.  1.) 


Anc.  cannon  were  in  some  instances  made  of  leather,  and 
as  so  made  were  used  to  some  extent  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Swe.,  A.  D.  1697. 

The  plating  of  vessels  of  war  with  h-on,  and  the  increas- 
ing thickness  of  this  armor,  have  led  of  late  yrs.  to  a  veiy 
great  increase  in  the  size,  weight,  and  calibres  of  sea-coast 
and  naval  cannon,  and  this  in  turn  has  necessitated  very 
radical  changes  in  the  material  and  methods  of  gun  con- 
struction. In  Eng.  the  lead  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
Sir  William  Araistrong,  whose  method  is  to  form  the  baixel 
or  body  of  the  gun  by  welding  at  their  ends  several  wrought- 
iron  tubes,  each  of  which  is  2  or  3  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
formed  by  winding  a  square  bar  of  iron  around  a  mandrel 
and  welding  the  edges.  The  part  of  the  gini  in  rear  of  the 
trunnions  is  strengthened  first  by  an  enveloping  tube  com- 
posed of  a  plate  of  iron  bent  in  a  circular  fonn  and  its  edges 
welded,  and  secondly  l)y  another  envelnping  tube  made,  as 
in  the  body  of  the  gun,  of  spiral  coils.  As  at  first  con- 
stinicted,  the  Armstrong  guns  were  all  breech-loaders,  the 
movable  breech  arrangement  consisting  of  a  hollow  screw, 
through  which  the  charge  was  passed  into  the  bore,  and 
a  wedge  which  fitted  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  breech  of  the 
gun  closing  the  rear  end  of  the  bore.  This  wedge  was 
slipped  into  its  place  by  a  hand,  and  kept  there  by  a  few 
funis  of  the  screw.  Tlie  breech-loading  principle  having 
proved  unsatisfactoiy  in  practice,  it  was  abandoned,  and  all 
Armstrong  guns  were  subsequently  constructed  as  muzzle- 
loaders. 

Armstrong's  method  of  construction  has  been  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fraser,  a  leading 
employe  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  These  modifi- 
cations consisted,  in  brief,  in  reducing  the  number  of  coils, 
shrinking  on  the  outer  coils  and  trunnion-block  together, 
introducing  offsets  or  shoulders  for  hooking  or  securing  the 
different  parts  to  each  other,  and  in  using  a  cheaper  iron 
for  the  outer  coils.  These  modifications,  while  they  did  not 
improve  the  strength  of  Armstrong's  original  invention,  le- 
diiced  the  cost  of  the  gun  nearly  50  per  cent.  As  thiisie- 
duced  the  cost  of  Woolwich  guns  is  aliout  douljle  that  of 
cast-iron  guns  in  the  U.  S.  of  ecpial  weight.  Early  in  1867 
Fraser  still  further  modified  his  method  by  constructing  his 
guns,  up  to  those  of  9-inch  calibre  or  2.50-pounders,  of  4 
separate  parts  :  1st,  the  inner  tube,  a  solid  steel  forging, 
tempered  in  oil,  roughly  bored  out  to  a  calibre  slightly  less 
than  the  proper  one ;  2d,  an  outer  tube,  composed  of  2 
single  and  slightly  taper  coils  of  wrought  iron,  united  to- 
gether endways,  rough  turned  and  shrunk  on  to  the  iiuier 
tube,  which  is  accurately  turned  down  to  receive  it,  the 
process  being  easier  to  turn,  doivn  the  inner  tube  than  to 
bore  the  outer  one  ;  3d,  a  breech-coil  or  jacket,  composed 
of  a  triple  coil,  a  double  coil,  and  a  ti-uunion-ring  made  and 
welded  together ;  and  4th,  the  cascabel.  Guns  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  constructed  of  7-inch  (115-ponnder),  8-inch 
(180-pounder),  9-inch  r^.^O-pounder),  10-incli  (3.50-pounder), 
and,  more  lately,  12-inch  (OOO-pounderi  calilires. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  Woolwich  2.'J-ton  (12-inch)  gun  on  its  car- 
riage. Still  more  recently,  a  gun  of  11.6  calibre,  of  greater 
weight  and  throwing  a  projectile  weighhig  7tX>  lbs.,  has  been 
made.  This  last  gun  is  what  is  popularly  kno^\ni  as  the 
35-ton  gun,  or  "the  Woolwich  Infant"  (Fig.  3).  In  the  cali- 
bres of  the  F'raser  system  above  9-inch,  one  or  two  addi- 
tional exterior  coils  are  used.  For  its  size  and  weight,  the 
9-incli  F'raser  gun  is  probably  the  most  efficient  gun  in  the 
world. 

Whitworth's  method  is  to  construct  the  gun  of  a  low 
steel,  the  hoops  cast  hollow,  hammered  over  a  steel  man- 
drel, annealed,  and  forced  together  (or  the  gun  built  up)  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  breech-pin.  which  is  made  of  harder 
steel  than  the  body  of  the  gun.  is  screwed  into  its  place. 
The  striking  peculiarity  of  Whitworth's  gun  is  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  its  bore,  which  is  hexagonal. 
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The  Blakelv  sun  is  composed  of  a  barrel  of  low  steel,  over 
which  is  shrunk  a  tube  of  less  elastic  steel,  and  over  all  a 
cast-iron  tube  or  jacket,  to  which  the  trunnions  are  attached. 


The  two  steel  tulx^s  are  cast  hollow,  liannnered  over  man- 
drels, anil  annealed.  Tiie  projectiles  for  these  guns  are  on 
the  expaudiuK  principle. 

Fjr,.  3. 


The  Palliser  method  i^  to  niM  it  t  sttd  tube  in  tli  I  oie  of 
a  cast-iron  gun,  eith(  I  ti  mthpniu//l(  whiu  it  i  >'((Ui(d 
by  one  or  more  stet  1  M 1  c\\  w  i  liei  i  turn  tin  1  i  (  ]i  ni 
which  case  the  steel  tubt  onh  <  \l  nd  i  h  it  li  t  in  (  1( 
yond  the  seat  of  the  <h  lue  md  i  ni  t  m  it  |li  \\  i 
screw  breech-iihii;.  Ihi  m  111  I  ill  i  1  tli  ji  itiiiiit\ 
of  utilizing- smuiitlel  i  _mi  I  Mi  \  t  in  1\  tli  ii  ( on 
version  into  rifle  fiuii      t      ii  i  1   i  il  1    |     w    i   in  1    ii  lui  nut 

The  metliod  of  .'\li  I  i  in  i  liiiii  II  ii  I  m  it) 
fabrieafc  the  body  (111  ^iiii  li  in  i  li  I  in  t  I  1  w  t  1 
worked  under  hcavN  t  ini  h  in  in  i  II  _iiii  i  ti  n  tli 
ened  by  three  or  m  it  tttl  till  win  h  ii  hiunl  ii)  n 
the  central  tulie  oi  mas  of  tlit  _un  the  1 1  t  iiii„  <i  till  ( 
inclosinsr  the  breech  bem^  f  i„(  1  in  ne  ]>ie(  with  the 
trunnions,  and  madt  \Mtli  )ut  iii\  w  Id  i  ii  iin„  lie  t 
differiMit  lengths,  a  is  usu  il  with  1  iiilt  iij)  ^iiii  uid  tin 
whole  gun  is  diminished  in  thickness  toward  the  muzzle, 
not  by  tapering-,  but  by  beinff  turned  with  concentric  steps 
of  diminished  heij^hts.    Figr.  4  shows  one  of  Krupp's  field- 
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ffuns  on  its  carriace.  Besides  several  thousand  field-guus, 
Krupp  has  fabricated  nearly  2000  of  (i-inch,  T-inch.  8-inch, 
iWncli,  11-inch,  12-in(;h  and  14-iiich  (calibres.  Of  tlie  last- 
named  monsters  (of  which  2  have  been  made),  both  have 
successfully  stood  the  proof  of  nearly  170  lbs.  of  prismatic 
powder  and  a  1200  lb.  projectile.  The  14-ineh  Krupp  gim 
weighs  .")()  tons.  (Fig.  5.)  The  lirst  of  its  kind  rcc|iiired  the 
(•ontinuous  lalxn-.  night  and  day.  of  Hi  inoiitlis,  and.  with 
its  carriage  and  the  turii-tabl(!  (both  of  steel)  on  wliieh  it  is 
UKHinted,  i-ost.  .'ii;ilO,(KiO.  gold.  Ki-niip's  partiality  for  steel 
induees  liiiii  to  make  all  of  his  projectiles  and  gun-carriages 
of  that  material. 

In  the  I'aiTott  method  the  body  of  the  piece,  or  rather  the 
gun  itself,  is  of  cast  iron,  cast  hollow,  and  cooled  from  the 
inside  (after  the  jilan  of  Hodman)  for  the  hirser  calibres,  and 
strengthened  aiiont  the  seat  of  the  charge  l)y  an  exterior 
tube  of  w-i-ought-iioii   bars  spirally  coiled  and  shrunk  on. 


For  this  purpose  this  portion  of  the  gun  is  turned  down  to 
a  cyhndrical  form.  Besides  his  field-guns  of  3  inches  (10- 
pounderi,  and  3. 02  inches  (20-pounder),  and  his  siege-gun  of 
4.2  (30-j)ouiider),  C'ai)t.  Parrott  has  constructed  sea-coast 
and  shi))  guns  of  ().4  inches  (lOU-iiounder),  8  inches  (200- 
jiounder),  and  10  inches  (300-pounder).     His  mode  of  rifling 
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is  the  increasing  or  gaining  twist.  The  Parrott  gun  is  ser- 
viceable, of  considerable  endurance,  and,  when  Parrott 
projectiles  are  used,  of  most  excellent  accuracy.  The  H>- 
pounder,  30-pouiider,  and  100-pounder  seem  to  give  better 
usnlfs  than  the  other  calibres.  Fig.  (5  shows  the  Parrott 
~00      under. 


I  nil  ilidii  III  Admiral  Dahlgren  oi  die  t  .  t^.  N.  has  been 
iiii  1 1  ated  only  in  guns  for  naval  uses.  His  guns  are  of  cast 
II  II  ast  solid,  and  cooled"  from  the  exterior;  they  are  of 
»i    It  thickness  at  the  breech  and  as  far  forward  as  the 

I I  luinions,  and  from  thence  to  the  muzzle  rapidly  diminish- 
ing 111  thiekness,  so  that  their  external  cinitiguratioii  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  chainp.-igne-bottle.  Dahlgren  guns  are 
diufly  of  9-incli  and  ll-ineh  calibres,  and  are  adapted  ex- 
<lu»<i\ely  for  hollow  i)io.jeetiles.  A  10-inch  Dahlgren  gun 
f  1  hiing  solid  shot  has,  however,  been  put  in  service.  The 
1 5  in  h  and  20-iiieh  naval  gims,  although  they  liave  in  great 
dt^H  '  th(^  exterior  form  of  the  Dahlgren,  are  cast  hollow. 
(.  o  )kd  from  tlie  inside,  and  have  the  elliptical  bottom  of  the 
boic  which  are  t-liarai-teristie  features  of  tlie  Kodinan  plan. 
J  hi  t  inch,  lO-ineh.  and  ll-ineh  Dahlgren  guns  have  the  bot- 
t  III  f  bore  in  the  conical  fin-iu  of  what  is  known  as  "the 
(  (  111   r  chamber." 

I  h  guns  of  (tcu.  Kodman  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps  are 
dl  t  cast  ii\iii,  and  arc  cast  hollow  and  cooled  from  the  in- 
sid(  the  exterior  being  meant  line  ke|it  from  rajiid  cooling  by 
liu     1  iiilt  around  the  gun  in  the  ca.^fing-pit.     liodman  guns 

III  lurtlier  tlistingnished  by  great  thickness  of  metal  at  the 
bucth,  by  graceful  curves  of  their  exterior  lines,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  exterior  ornamentations,  shar)i  angles  or  edges, 
and  of  the  cascabel  and  swell  of  the  muzzle,  and  by  having 
the  trunnions  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  thus  doing  away  with 
jireponderance  and  greatly  facilitating  the  service  of  the 
gun.  Rodman  guns  are  both  smooth-bore  and  rifled.  The 
ealibres  of  the  smooth-bore  guns  are  8  inches,  10  inches,  13 
inclies,  15  inches,  and  20  inches,  and  of  the  rifle,  8  inches 
(corresponding  exteriorly  to  10-inch  smooth-bore),  10  inches 
(to  13-inch  smooth-bore),  and  12  inches  (to  1.5-inch  smooth- 
bore), 3  dimensions  of  carriage  thus  answering  f(5r  C  guns. 
All  Rodman  guns  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  solid  as  well 
as  hollow  ])rojectiles.  The  15-inch  Rodman  gun  weighs  25 
tons,  the  solid' shot  4.50  lbs.,  and  the  powiler-i-liarge  100  lbs. 
mammoth  iiowder.  The  20-inch  Rodman  weighs  58  tons, 
its  solid  shot  1000  lbs.,  and  its  powder-charge  180  lbs.  mam- 
moth powder.    Fig.  7  shows  the  Rodman  1,5-inch  gun. 


Fig 


In  the  U.  S.,  in  1856.  tlie  systems  of  A.  in  use  for  the  land 
serviite  were  as  follows  : 

J<"ii///  .4.— ()-pounder  and  12-pounder  guns  and  12,  34,  32- 
l)oimder  howitzers— (>  different  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  7 
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differt'iu  kiiuis  of  caniafros  :  tho  I'i-poundev  liowitzer  mouiit- 
ina:  on  3  dififereiit  kinds  of  oarriasre. 

;s;f^f  .l,_l->.pouiulei-.    18-i»>uiulev,  and  34-pouiulcr  {runs; 
S-iuch  howitzer :  and  oot'lioni,  8-ini'h  and  lO-huli  mortars 
t>  ditfei-ent  pieces  of  oiilnance,  and  as  many  ilifteivnt  eai- 

Sea-Cixui  .^.— iVponnder.  a>-ponndei-,  and 43-pounder guns: 
S-inch  and  10-ineh  eoluiubiads  ;  and  10-ineh  and  l^'-inch  mor- 
tars—7  different  pieces  of  ordutuice,  and  as  many  diflferent 
can-iases.  ,     ,.    ,  .     ,  ,^, 

The  system  of  field  A.  for  use  m  the  I .  S..  m  18.3  was  as 
follows: 

Field  -•!.— 3-inch  rifle  and  12-pounder  smootli-bore— 2  suns 
and  i  carriages.  Fiir.  8  is  the  3-inch  rifled  field-srun,  model 
IStJl. 

Fio.  8. 


Kir.  9  shows  tlie  l-.>-i)oiuider  smooth-bore  on  its  carriage. 


Tlie  :i-inch  rifle  (Fig.  8>  gun  lias  been  superseded  by  ii  new 
3>^-inch  (.Kodmant  rifle,  model  of    1870,  shown   in    Fig.  10. 


This  has  been  mounted  on  the  same  carriage  as  the  12- 
poimder  smooth-bore  (Fig.  9),  the  weight  l)eing  about  tiie 
same.  Larger  and  more  effective  guns  have  been  made  re- 
cently, but  embodjing  the  essential  principles  stated. 

The  organization  of  the  A.  of  tlie  armies  of  tlie  U.  S.  dur- 
ing the  c.  war  was  designed  and  executed  by  the  writer. 
[From  o/ic/.  uit.  in  ./.'*■  Vnic.  Cijc,  by  (iEN.  W.  F.  Barry.] 

Artotj'pe.     See  Photographs  in  Printing-Ixk. 

Ar'undel  (or  Artiiide'lian)  Mar'bles,  a  collection 
of  anc.  Gr.  sculptures  purchased  in  Smyrna  and  elsewhere 
for  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel.  They  were  sent  to  Eng.  in 
1627,  and  given  in  1G{>7  to  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  l)y  his  grandson. 

Arus'pices,  or  Hariis'pices,  [prol^ably  from  hani 
(=h'ira,  "entrails"),  and  sj/ecio,  to  "see"  or  "examine"], 
were  Rom.  soothsayers,  who  foretold  futui'e  events  from  the 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  victims. 

Ar'ya,  or  Ar'yaii.  Ari/a,  a  Sans.  word,  supposed  to 
have  originally  signified  an  agriculturist,  but  afterward  conn- 
ing to  mean  "honorable,"  has  been  applied  to  that  San- 
scrit-speaking people  who  emigrated  from  central  Asia  to 
India,  probai)ly  between  2(X)0  and  1000  b.  c,  conquering  the 
aborigines.  All  those  races  whose  kings,  bear  an  aiiinity 
with  the  Sans,  are  conveniently  gi-ouped  together  under 
the  name  of  A.  As  they  inhabit  India  and  most  of  Europe, 
they  are  also  styled  Indo-European. 

As  (gen.  As'sis),  a  Rom.  weight,  also  called  Libra.  It 
was  di\ided  into  12  uncia?,  "ounces,"  and  was  equal  to  10 
ounces  18  pennyweights  ISV?  grains  Troy.  A.  was  also  the 
name  of  a  l)rass  Rom.  coin  which  originally  weighed  a  lb., 
but  in  conseeiuence  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  metal,  it 
was  gradually  reduced  to  half  an  ounce. 

Asa«»;ra?'a  (named  in  honor  of  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist),  a 
Mex.  plant  which  has  bulbous  stems,  linear,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  The. J.  qffici)ia/ls,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  genus,  produces  the  ceba- 
dilla-seeds  from  which  the  poison  veratria  is  !)rei)ared. 

Asbes'tos,  or  Asbestus  [from  the  Or.  aa^eo-Tos,  "in- 
destructible "],  a  fibrous  mineral  composed  of  fine,  flexible, 
and  easily  separable  filaments  of  a  silky  lustre.  The  fibres  of 
a  very  silky  variety  of  A.  are  called  amianthus.  A.  may  be 
woven  into  cloth  which  is  incombustible,  and  if  soiled  may 
be  cleansed  by  fire. 

As'both  (Alk.xandeh  S.\>iDoR),  a  Hungarian  offii'er.  b. 
Dec.  18,  1811.  fought  in  the  revolution  of  18-18.  and  in  1851 
visited  the  U.  S. :  entei'ed  the  V.  army  in  1801.  and  was  made 
a  ma.i.-gen.  in  18(>4 ;  was  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  18C0.     D.  Jan.  21,  1868. 

As'bury  iFkancis).  b.  at  Ilandsworth,  Staffordshire, 
Eng.,  Aug.  20,  1745,  of  Aleth.  parents,  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  13,  became  a  local  preacher  at  10,  an  itinerant  under 
Wesley  at  22.  came  to  Amer.  in  1771  as  missionary  ;  in  1773 
became  Wesley's  "gen.  assistant"  in  Amer.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  bp.  of  the  new  M.  E.  Ch.  He  was  very  successful  in 
establishing  Meth.  chs.    D.  Mar.  21,  1816. 

Asu'biiry  Park,  on  R.  R..  a  summer  resort  on  Atlantic 
coast  of  X.  J.,  aliout  5  m.  S.  or  Long  Branch,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.     Pup.  18.S0,  1040. 


.iK'i-aloil  I  Ao-icaAu)!'  of  theGrs.l,  called  Ashki-lon  in  the 
Bible.  on«'  of  the  5  I'hilistine  caps,  in  Pal.,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  an  important  seaport  up  to  and  during  the 
crusades:  hut  was  ruined  in  1270  by  the  Sultan  Bihars.  who 
tilled  up  its  harlior  with  stones. 

.Vs'l-arij*  |(ii-.  ao-Kapis|  (plu.  Axt'ar'IdesK  a  genus  of  in- 
testinal jiarasites.  of  wliii'h  the  most  conunon  is  the  round- 
worm. .1.  Itniihiicoidis.  found  in  the  intestines  of  man. 
t'hildren  freciuently  have  them,  pi-incipally  in  the  small  in- 
testines. Sometimes,  especially  in  young  and  weakly  chil- 
dren, their  accuuuilation  may  cause  serious  disturbance  : 
even  convulsions  may  be  thus  produced.  There  are  no 
svinptoins  (apart  from  the  passage  of  tlie  worms  from  the 
bowels)  invariably  connected  with  their  presence.  Itching 
of  the  nose,  caiuic'ious  appetite,  swellingof  the  abdomen,  and 
iriiiuliiig  the  teeth  when  asleep,  may  all  occur,  but  they  may 
also  be  produceil  by  other  causes.  ,1.  ttunifvlarix  is  the 
small  white  thread-worm  or  seat-worm,  which,  although 
called  atrfcapis  by  Hippocrates,  is  by  most  i  ecent  writers  called 
U.fijnris  rirnniciilarif.  Its  length  is  from  ^-^  to  /^  of  an  inch, 
the  female  being  larger  than  the  male.  Seat-womis.  bythe 
itching  they  produce,  often  distress  children  very  much; 
they  are  less  frequently  met  with  in  adults.  (For  treatment 
of  worms,  see  Vermifuges.)  E.  Darwin  Hudson.  Jr. 

Asoen'slon  [from  the  Lat.  ascen'sio,  an  "ascent"].  In 
astroii.  the  right  .\.  of  a  star  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
ceiited  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the 
equator  which  conies  to  the  meridian  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  star.  Measured  always  from  W.  to  E.,  the  right  A. 
of  a  star  correspoiuls  or  is  analogous  to  the  Ion.  of  a  place 
on  the  earth. 

Asfeii»«luii  Day,  or  Holy  Tliursday,  one  of  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  R.  Catli.  and  Epis.  chs.,  is  hel<l 
on  the  40th  day  after  Easter,  to  commemorate  the  ascension 
of  Clir.  into  heaven. 

Asoet'lclsiu   and   .Vsfet'ies  [from  the  Or.  aoKiw.  to 
"discipline"],  a  voluntary  retirement  from  the  world  and 
the  practice  of  acts  tending  to  mortify  the  body  :  so  called 
from  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  the  devotees  subject  them- 
selves, whence  they  are  called  A.     Early  in  the  2d  century 
zealous  members  of  tlie  Chr.  Ch.  devoted  themselves  to  lives 
of  poverty,  cehbacy.  and  abstinence  from  all  sensual  gratifi- 
I  cation.     Some  of  these  remahied  in  society,  others  dwelt 
I  apart  as  hermits.    The  union  of  numbers  of  hemiits  into  one 
I  body  was  first  made  by  Pachomius,  a.  b.  340,  and  was  the 
i  virtual  origin  of  monasticism. 

,  -Isfet'ies  |for  etymology  see  preceding  article],  a  name 
;  coimnonly  given  to  those  who  in  the  early  ages  of  C'hristian- 
itv  devoted  tlieiiiselves  to  a  solitary  and  <'onteiiiplative  life. 
.  practising  great  austerities,  ^\  ith  a  view  to  mortify  the  flesh 
and  withdraw  the  mind  from  worldly  objects  :  also  applieil 
to  those  persons  in  India  and  other  countries  who  lead  a 
life  of  asceticism.  The  A.  of  India  are  especially  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  severe  and  even  terrible  austerities  which 
thev  practice.  One  man  will  stand  all  day  in  one  position 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  :  another  will  hold  his 
hands  clenched  till  his  finger-nails  grow  through  them. 

Ascltain,  as'kam  (Roger),  an  Eng.  scholar,  b.  in  York- 
shire in  1.515.  grad.  at  St.  John's  Coll..  Cambridge,  in  1.5:^4. 
arid  distinnuished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar.  In  1.544  he 
pub. a  %\'( irk  in  defence  i  if  archery,  entitled  'rojopliilus,  which 
is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  pure  Eng.  style.  He  hi- 
structed  the  Princess  F;iizabeth  in  lir.  and  Lat.  ;  was  sent  as 
sec.  of  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  emji.  Charles  V.  Al- 
though he  wasa  Prot.,  he  was  appointed  Lat.  sec.  to  tjueen 
Mary  in  1.5.53.  and  after  her  death  (in  1558)  he  was  retained 
at  court  in  the  double  capacity  of  sec.  and  tutor  to  (^ueeii 
F:iizal)etli,  who  again  took  lessons  in  Or.  and  I-at.  J).  Dec. 
30,  1588. 

Ascid'ia,  or  Ast-id'iaus  [from  the  Gr.  acrKi5ioi'  (dimin. 
of  ao-Kosi.  a  "leathern  bottle"],  a  group  of  molluscoids  of 
the  class  Tuiiicata.  They  liave  no  sheli,  but  are  inttlosed  in 
an  elastic  tunic  with  two  orifices,  and  resemble  a  bottle  or 
jar.  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  muscular  memVirane.  i-e- 
garded  as  corresijonding  to  the  mantle  of  the  other  Mol- 
iusca.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  forms 
abranchial  sac,  the  folded  lining  of  which  constitutes  the 
gills  (branchiff).  The  movements  of  numerous  cilia  around 
the  mouth  bring  into  it  a  current  of  sea-watei',  which  passes 
out  at  the  vent  or  anal  orifice.  They  have  no  eyes  or  other 
orgafts  of  siiecial  sense,  but  they  have  liearts  and  a  circula- 
tion of  blood,  with  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  its  direc- 
ti<in  is  soniet lines  rever.sed. 

A.sflcpl'ada?  [Gr.  '.\o-)<:Ar)7ria6ai].  This  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  those  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
.Esculaiiius.  the  god  of  med.  :  afterwai-d,  to  those  who  were 
traine<l  in  his  temples  (,Asclepion.«)  in  the  science  and  art  of 
healing. 

Aslk  iF/a.f'iiuif),  an  important  genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  tlie  family  Oleacea^,  distingiushed  by  imperfect  flowers, 
sometimes  destitute  of  corolla,  and  leaves  unequally  pin- 
nate. The  fruit  is  a"  aamara.  a  winged  pericarp.  It  com- 
prises about  .50  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  X. 
-Amer.,  and  valuable  for  timber,  for  fuel,  and  shade  trees. 
The  Fra.ri/iii.'!  <.v<-rlxior.  the  common  A.  of  Eng..  is  a  beauti- 
ful ornamentai  tree,  and  the  timber  is  much  esteemed  by 
carpenters,  ioiners.  coachmakei-s,  and  wheelwrights.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  ft.  or  more.  Cultivation  has  pro- 
duced several  varieties  of  it,  among  which  is  the  weeping 
.\.,  the  brani'hes  of  which  droop  nearly  to  the  ground.  The 
Fra.vhiiixoniii.".  or  flowering  A.,  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  has 
more  jierfect  flowers  than  the  other  species.  A  saccharine 
substance  called  manna  is  obtained  from  it  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  bark,  and  sometimes  exudes  spontaneously. 
-Vmong  the  noblest  trees  of  the  genus  is  the  Frd.rhniK  A/iie/- 
icaiKi,  or  white  .\.,  which  is  abundant  in  the  X.  and  Middle 
U.  S.  Its  leaflets  are  petiolate.  ovate,  or  lani-e-oblong.  en- 
tire, acuminate,  and  in  autumn  are  changed  to  a  dark-brown 
or  i)uriik- tint.  The  timlier  is  tough,  and  valuable  for  tlu- 
same  pniiuises  a-;  the  Fid.i-i/i'i.-- i.iaL<ioi:     In  the  forests  of 
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the  U  S  ccc-ar  also  the  Fraxuws  pubfcens  <black  or  red  A.) 

at  Cane  Coast  Castle,  and  in  a  war  w  ith  tiie  Asnamees.  lu  lo.  j, 
took  and  burned  Coomassie,  their  cap.  Area.  -o.OOO  ^^q.  m. 
POP  estimated  between  one  and  thre^  mi  hons^ 

.■r'*:Vi'^T?n  l^rf  w^s^a  so^ot"sh-^Van^^^^ 
diplomatist,  b  in  i"^^^f?^  emnloved  in  his  youtli  in  mer- 
eminent  merc-han^  He  ^^^^^'^^^^  J^j'^ ^'^ '^^u^hter  of  s^enator 
Smf  h1  1^1  am  of  Pa.';  became  the  head  of  the  finn  of 
RaHn.  Bn  he  f&  Co.  of  Lond. :  was  created  Baron  Ashbui-- 
f  *"."S,^'y"T '  i^io  ),p  was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
he  r  ^  o  set  le^  dispute  in  relation  to  the  ^^  E  boundary. 
He  waf'seyct  el  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Amer. 
nPonlf  and  insti  and  was  inclined  to  a  pacifac  policy.  He 
ITMr"(Vteter  concluded  the  A.  treaty  at  W  ash.  in  Au«. 
1?jV   D.  May  1848.     His  son,  William  Bintcham  Baring,  m- 

^ILh'dodi  m'  Azo'tus,  an  anc.  city  of  the  Philistines  in 
Pal  "out  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant c-itv  and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines,  who,  after  defeat- 
ingthepeop'e  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Samuel  captured 
their  ark  and  carried  it  to  the  temple  ot  Dasion  in  A 

A^li'e  Aslil.  or  As'ser  (Rab  or  Rav),  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
of^?byfo'n  b  in  ^J  A  D. ;  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  ^«/.j- 
o;l«.  37"«*'''"  a  vast  collection  of  traditions  and  legal 
documents,  which  is  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  higli 

'''Ash'er,  ?tHbe''of''anc.  Israelites  descended  from  Asher, 
8th  son  of  Jacob  bv  the  handmaid  Zilpah.  They  were  as- 
signed land  in  the  X.  W.  of  Pal.,  but  never  dispossessed  the 
ranaanites  and  PlKBiiicians  who  dwelt  there. 

A^U'e^  ?  le  solid  or  earthy  residuum  left  after  the  com- 
bustion of'  wood,  coal,  or  other  organic  substances.    The 

OS  important  ingredient  of  the  A.  ".^ V'»'^-l'^,^V^t.?,^f.P«ta?h. 
or  a  salt  of  potasli,  with  a  portion  ot  lime  and  sil  ca.     fhe 

otaih  s  extracted  from  A.  by  lixiviation.  By  dissolving 
the  sat  contained  in  the  A.  the  water  is.conveited  into  lye. 
^^lich  is  afterward  evaporated  by  .boiling.  ^The  msoluble 
nart  of  the  A.  remaining  after  lixiviation  is  ca  led  leachwl 
\  which  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  pliosphate  of 
hn  e  oxide  of  iron,  etc.  The  A.  of  marine  P  =nits  and  those 
that  grow  near  the  sea,  contain  soda  l»^t!-''V';  '^''ta^* '  "J^^th 
a  small  portion  of  iodine. .  The  soda  is  also  .^  P'^^Jed  f rom 
the  insolul^le  mass  bv  xiviation.  ^^  ood  A.  are  extensn  eiy 
^ed  in  he  manufacture  of  soap,  and  are  useful  as, manure 
The  salts  obtained  from  them  by  lixiviation  are  called  pot- 
ash and  pearl-ash,  which  latter  is  a  carbonate  of  potassa. 
^liie  A    consist  mostly  of  phosphate  of  ,l"^e.  which  is  a 

^«'l''^M^rR.  I^-  centre,  cap.  of  Bt4oUe")o;  N  C., 
is  1  m.  E.  of  French  Broad  River  and  2oorn.\V.  of  Raleigh, 
it  has  a  female  coll.  and  3  acads  Pop.JSTO.  1400  ;  im  26  6. 
Asli'land,  R.  R.  June,  Boyd  co.,  Ky.,  on  O  River,  13  m. 
below  Catlett'sburg.  It  has  2  of  the  largest  blast  pi g-iron 
furnaces  on  the  O.  River,  and  also  one  of  the  largest  roU 
ing-mills  in  the  country.    Pop.  ibVO,  14o9 ;  ip,  3280. 

Ashland,  R.  R.  iunc,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  24  m.  b.  W. 
of  Boston.     Pop.  of'tp.  1870,  2186;  1880,2394.  ^   ^    ^f 

Ashland,  on  R.  R.,  Saunders  co.,  >eb.,  24  m.  N.  E.  ot 
Lincoln  Superior  magnesiau  limestone  is  found  here. 
Pop.  1870,  653  ;  1880,  978.  ^.        ^^  .^  ^ 

\shland,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Ashland  co.,  O.,  8o  m.  N.  :n.  E. 
from  Columbus.     Pop.  1870,  2601  :  1880.  3004. 
Ashland,  Oregon.     See  Appendix. 
Ashland    an   important  R.  R.  centre  in  the  Mahanoy 
Valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Schuyl- 
kill co    Pa    97  m.  X.  W.  of  Phila.  and  13  m.  from  PottsviUe, 
the  CO. -seat.     Pop.  1870,  5714  :  1880,  6052. 
Ashland,  Wis.    See  Appendix. 

Ash'ley  (James  M.),  b.  in  Pa.  Nov.  14, 1824,  removed  to 
O.  in  iai9 ;  was  an  M.  C.  from  1860  until  1868,  when  he  was 
appointed  gov.  of  Mont.  Terr. 
Ashley,  Lord.     See  SeAFTESBrRT.  ^^aT-oq 

Ash'mole  (Elias),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Lichfie  d,  En?.,  May  23 
1617,  was  educated  at  Ox.,  and  served  under  Charles  L  in 
the  c.  wars.  In  1646  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  ot 
iudicial  astrology  and  Rosicrucianism,  aiid  became  a  brother 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons :  was  Windsor  herald  (1660- 
7.5).  In  1659  the  younger  John  Tradescant  gave  him  his  col- 
lection of  curiosities,  which  A.  presented  m  1683  to  ux^ 
rniv.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  Ashmolean  Museuin.  He 
wrote  Hislori/  of  (he  Order  of  the  Garter.    D.  May  18.  169-i 

Ash'mun  (George),  b.  at  Bradford,  Mass..  Dec  2o  1804, 
irrad  at  Yale  in  1823  :  became  a  lawyer  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  1828,  was  a  Whig  M.  C.  1845-.51,  pres.  of  Chic.  Rep-  con- 
vention of  1860  and  was  a  Patriotic  and  able  man.    D.  18.0. 

Asliniuu  (John-  Hooker >,  a  .lunst,  b.  at  Blandfora.  .Mass 
July  3  18<io     He  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and  became  prot. 
of  law  there  in  1829.    He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
iurist.    I).  Apr.  1,  18:«.  ^       .  .^  v,  , 

Ashtabu'la,  an  important  R.  R.  centre,  Ashta.bula  co., 
O  .58  m  N  E  of  Cleveland.  Its  harbor  is  one  ot  the  best 
on  Lake' Erie.     Pop.  1870.  1990  :  1880,  4445. 

Ash'toreth,  or  Asli'taroth,  a  f^ynan  goddess,  wor- 
shipped l)v  the  anc.  Israelites  and  other  nations  of  W.  A.sia, 
a  persuniticatinii  uf  the  moon;  called  Queen  of  Hea\en, 
comnii>nlv  identified  with  Astarte.  .>jc.,r 

Ash  ^Vednesday  [Lat.  TA'et!  (hn'erum  ;  literally;  day 
of  ashes"],  the  first  day  in  Lent,  so  called  because  in  anc. 
times  it  was  the  custom  for  penitents  to  appear  in  the  ch. 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 


\sla,  a'she-a.  the  largest  continent  on  the  trlobe.  is  also 
cominoiilv  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  habitat  of  the  human 
race  It  ("•omniises  nearlv  one  third  of  the  land  surface  ot 
the  earth  liavinir  between  16.000.(X»0  and  17.00<J,000  sq.  m..  and 
about  804  Otio  000  inhabs..  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
nop  of  the  earth.  A.  is  bounded  X.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
touching  the  78th  paraUel  X.  lat.  :  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific. 
S  bv  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  l>nng  between 
it'arid  \fr  ,  and  W.  bv  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  Black, 
and  Caspian  seas.  The  coast  line  exceeds  *J,000  m.,  and  is 
indented  by  great  bavs  and  gulfs,  forming  the  great  penin- 
sulas of  \  Minor,  Ar.,  India.  Siam,  Anam,  Corea.  and  Kam- 
tchatka.  Connected  with  Afr.  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  .>f 
Suez  this  has  been  penetrated  by  the  Suez  Canal,  unitmg 
the  Red  Sea  with  tlie  Mediterranean.  On  the  X.  E.  the  nar- 
row Bering's  Strait  divides  it  from  Amer. 

Mountains  Furers.  A7r.— The  mts.  of  A.  surpass  in  height 
those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  loftiest  summit  being 
Mt  Everest,  m  the  Himalayas,  29.002  ft.  while  the  mean 
height  of  the  range  (running  in  S.  Asia  between  India  and 
Thibet)  is  18,000  ft.  The  long  chain  of  Altai  Mts.  stretdies 
3000  m.  across  X.  Asia  ;  the  Ural  :SIt.s.  divide  A.  from  Eur.  .pe. 
The  mts  of  the  Caucasus  are  10,000  to  18,000  tt.  high.  :  Mt. 
\rarat,  in  Armenia,  is  17,212  ft.  The  Taurus  Mts.  in  A. 
Elinor,  the  Kamtchatka  range  in  N.  E.  A.,  and  many  other 
iieiehts  diversify  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Immense 
plains  or  steppes  (the  plain  of  Siberia  being  larger  than  all 
Europe)  lie  between  the  mt.  ranges.  The  table-land  ot 
Thibet  (nearly  1.5,000  ft.  high),  of  Afghanistan  and  adjacent 
countries,  of  Per.  (2000  to  6000  ft.),  of  Hindostan,  etc.,  rep- 
resents other  great  natural  features  of  A.  A.  has  great 
rivei-s  flowing  hundreds  of  m.  through  fertile  regions,  the 
Indus,  Ganges,  Euphrates,  Tigris.  Hoang-Ho  Amoor.  Obi. 
Yenisei,  and  Yang-t.se-kiang  being  the  chief.  Lakes  abound, 
and  the  great  Caspian  Sea  and  Aral  Lake  are  the  prin.  in- 
land bodies  of  water.  Geologists  find  e^ndence  of  great 
structural  changes,  indicating  the  verj'  recent  formation  ot 
large  portions  Sf  A.  Vast  areas  of  dryland  were  once 
covered  bv  water.  Xo  active  volcanoes  exist  m  the  intei  lor 
but  several  are  found  on  the  E.  coast.  Traces  of  glacial 
action  abound  on  the  Himalayas.  f  ,    „.  „„a 

Climate  Soil,  and  Productions.— The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  found  in  X.  and  S.  Asia,  the  mean  temperature 
of  upper  Siberia  being  near  zero,  and  the  highest   mean 
temperature  of  India  about  82°,  with  continuous  heat,  at 
some  seasons,  much  nearer  100°.    A  large  part  of  A  lies  m 
the  temperate  Z(jne,  and  has  a  mild  climate.    The  bleak 
regions  of  X.  Asia  have  a  sterile  soil  with  ve^r  lutle  rain- 
fall the  earth  being  frozen  constantly  to  a  depth  ot  30<J 
ft    '  The  hotter  regions  near  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Chi.  Sea 
are  subiect  to  violent  cyclones  or  typhoons,  and  the  heated 
air  blown  over  S.  Asia  by  the  S.  W.  nionsoon  brings  waten 
vapor  and  heavy  falls  of  summer  ram.    The  annual  rainfa  1 
varies  from  5  to  100  inches.    The  great  diversities  of  cli- 
mate, water  distribution,  and  sf)il  yield  a  corresponding 
variety  of  natural  productions.    In  forestry,  while  vast  le- 
gfons  of  terr.  have  been  wholly  stripped  of   trees,  pines, 
birches,  and  willows  ab,.un<l  in  the  X..  balsams  palms  aca- 
cias, banyans,  bread-fruit,  mangolia,  cedai-s,  etc..  in  S.  and 
Central  A.    Sledicinal  plants,  dye-woods,  and  spices  grow 
in  profusion.    Chi.  and  Japan  are  the  great  cultivatoi-s  ot 
the  tea-plant  and  the  camellia.    Rice  is  of  Asiatic  ongin  and 
in  the  cooler  regions  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  rye.  buckwheat, 
maize,  and  millet  are  grown.    Bananas,  P'antains,   yams, 
sugar-cane,  pepper,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and 
that  baneful  plant  the  opium  poppy,  are  largely  cultivated. 
The  orange,  lemon,  olive,  peach,  tig,  mulberry,  vine    etc 
all  are  natives  of  A.    Among  the  animals  are  the  ox,  buffalo, 
sheep,  goat,   horse,   camel,  elephant,  yak,  reindeer,  dog, 
ape,  bear,  fox,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  boar,  rhinoceros,  etc. 
Among  birds  are  the  eagle,  vtilture,  raven,  owl,  heron  swaii, 
goose,  duck,  flamingo,  albatross,  Pigeon,  nightingale    bud 
ot  paradise,  parrot,  ostrich,  etc.    The  cobra  and  othe    ser- 
pents infest  the  tropical  regions.    Fish  are  abundant  in   le 
inland  and  ocean  waters.    Insect  life  is  rampant  in  the 
warmer  regions,   and  the  locust  in  innumerable  swaiins 
often  devastates  ^ide  areas.    The  great  fertile  distncts  cul- 
tivated bv  native  industiy  sustain  the  enormous  population 
and  vield  sui-plus  productions  for  export  roughly  estimated 
at  S4.50,000,000  per  annum.    Gold  is  found  in  Siberia  and  Ja- 
pan; silver  in  Chi.,  Asiatic  Rus.,  Anam,. etc  =  mercuiT.  t  n 
lead    copper,  and  iron  in  Japan.  Sibena    India,  Pfi-- and 
Tur  •  coal  has  been  mined  in  Chi.  and  Sibena,  and  salt  is 
abundant.    A.  is  also  rich  in  various  precious  gems. 

Cirmzniion,  Reliqion,  £-/6-.-Asiatic  cmhzation,  although 
differing  widely  from  that  of  Europe  and  Amer.,  ha.s  its 
own  peculiar  development.  Oriental  culture  reaches  to  a 
cellain  point,  after  which  civilization  1^^  stationary  instead 
of  obe\in°-  the  law  of  progress  as  in  the  \\ .  nations  in 
W  \a?e  the  seats  not  onlf  of  Heb.  civmzation,  but  of  those 
o-reat  Oriental  monarchies  of  the  Babylonians.  AssjTians, 
and  Per"?  among  whom  arch.,  road-building..and  the  use- 
ful and  decorative  arts  were  carried  to  a  high  degree, of 
perfe°4ion  In  India  hkewise  are  the  "if^niff^^t  remains 
.f  an  arch,  far  superior  to  anjthmg  erected  by  the  modem 
Hindoos.  In  the  X.  half  of  A.  the  people  live  almost  \\  holly 
by  hunting  or  by  keeping  flocks  in  the  great  grazing  regions^ 
They  are  of  alow  orde?  of  intelligence,  but  m  Sibena  are 
neaceful  tribes.  The  great  Tartar  race,  embraciis  the 
Sols.  Manchus,  and^urks,  are  divided  into  Booddh.s  s 
and  Mohammedans,  and  are  gradually  losnig  their  nomadic 
and  predatory  habits,  becoming  more  assimilated  to  cm. 
civilisation.  The  Chi.  and  Japanese  are  very  ttle  m  gia 
toi-y,  but  are  a  settled  people  of  traders  and  cultivatois  of 
the  soil.  They  are  partially  Booddhist,  though  mos.l>  f o - 
lower°  f  Confucius  and  Lao-tse.  Brahmanism  >stlie  religion 
of  India,  but  in  certain  regions  the  >lohammedans^  a  e  n 
the  maioritv.  while  W.  of  India  A.  is  almost  wholl>Moii»m 
midaii  except  some  small  districts  of  Syinaand  A.  Mmor, 
where  there  is  a  pop.  of  Chrs.    The  Gr.  Ch.  has  mau>  ad- 
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hereuts  in  Rus.  A.,  while  the  Araieniaus  and  Nestorians  are 
numerous  in  Tur.  and  Per.  Vainie  estimates  plaee  the 
adherents  of  the  native  religious  of  A.  at  tiOO.OOO.OlK),  the 
Mohammedans  at  Sy.UXi.OciO.  the  Chrs.  at  l-J.000.000  ^4,000.000 
R.  Cath..  7.an.t.'X>0  Or.  C'h..  and  4iiO.OiW  Pi-ois.,  etcM,  and  the 
Jews  at  iXt.omt.  of  savages,  properly  speaking.  A.  holds 
few.  and  tliose  in  the  i-emote  h>-perboreau  regions  or  in  the 
S.  an-hipelasT".  ^       „,      .  ,    ,         ,   .  -  -i 

Ptp'iUitiuii.  Uinqnagf.  ^^•.— The  mhabs.  of  A.  are  of  the 
Mou-'oliau.  Arvitii.  and  Semitic  races,  and  their  ancestry 
ruii<lar  back  bevond  recorded  history.  The  Mongols  include 
the  whole  of  E.  aud  S.  E.  Asia— viz..  the  Chi..  Japanese,  Tar- 
tars. Siamese.  Turcomans,  Kamtchatkaus.  Malays,  etc.  The 
lan?s.  use<l  by  this  great  division  are  very  various,  includ- 
ing"the  Arabic  alphabet  employed  by  all  the  Turkish  varie- 
ties, the  moiiosvllabic  lans.  of  the  ludo-Chi..  the  rude  dialects 
of  the  Arctic  reVions.  and  the  Cingalese.  Tamil,  and  Camatic 
in  s.  Asia.  The  Arvan  race  embraces  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan. Beloochistan.  Per.,  and  X.  India.  These  use  the  Indo- 
Germanic  langs.— ^^z.,  Sanscrit,  Per.,  and  Armenian.  The 
thinl  great  group  includes  the  S\Tian.  Heb.,  and  Ar.  races, 
speaking  the  Semitic  tongues.  Among  these  various  races 
and  laugs.  between  30  and  -W  distinct  nations  are  distrib- 
uted. 

ASIA— POLITICAL  DmSIOSS,    AREA,    AND  POPrXATlOK. 

'Compiled  from  Behsi  and  Wacver.  BmUcemrtg  dtr  EriU.  6th  issue,  Gotha, 
l^^^',  with  later  census  of  Brit.  India (l»>l,i.l 


COCNTRIES. 

Square        Popula- 
miles.           tion.       i 

1        COUVTKIES. 

Square 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Aden 

8           22,707 
278,562      4,000,000 

Hvderabad.... 
Sfadras 

SO.OOO 
138,671 

9,167,789 

Afghanistan 

30,939.  IM 

170.033     2I,000,0W> 
9«7.«o6      3,700,  (KPO 
I06,73J          S50.00U 

Manipnr 

Mvsore 

N.  \V.  Provs.. 

29,325 
66,52S 

4,1»6,399 

Beloochistan 

33,445,111 

92.2»»       2,1311,1100 1 

Cud.: 

11,407,625 

32,370          SSo.ipO^i 

Punjab 

2IS,J74 

22,M7,M2 

179.473       5,62*.344 

Rajputana 

130.9*9 

11,005,512 

China  proper 

'  dependencies 

l,5S3,o3'J  404,946,(.P00 
3,006,577     29,8*0,0001 

Sindh 

56,599 

2,4M.9S4 

Travancortj 

6,730 

2.401.158 

24,694       2,606,9:30 

iLvDl*— French... 

1% 

2S0.:i81 

Cochin  China 

22,930'      1.«0<J,000 

Portuguese 

1,295 

443,000 

3,706          150,000 

Japan 

34,334.4ii4 

?.i          139.144 

KatirisUn 

I.vDiA— British  .. 

1,470,2<J7  252,541,210; 

Khiva 

22,311 

7w,>««j 

Ajmerc 

2,711          453,073 

M.icao 

Atsam 

45,302       4.815,157 

Malacca. 

31,459 

v*>,>m 

Benzal 

194,1  S«     6S,»29,9-20 

Persia. 

6:16,203 

7,000.'"") 

Berar  

17,711       2,670,95> 

Rus.  Central  Asia 

Bombav 

139,60i     20,920,119 

Siberia 

3.44i:'.:>«2 

Baroda 

S,005       2,154,469, 

Maut 

5,7;,J..X-; 

8-^,529       3,707. «6i 

Straits  Settlemu. 

1,4M 

ib't.'Kn} 

Centnl  Indii.. 

S9.09H       9,200. S8I' 

Turkevio  Asia.. 

729,173 

16,l:!--',0..'0 

Central  Pror«.. 
Cochin 

113,M2     11,505,149 
1,361          t>00,27« 
2,000          17»,SS3 

212 

37 .1150 

Tnrkish  Cen-Asia 

75,000 

430,000 

Co^<^^ 

1          Total 

15,948,775 

904,087,568 

History.— The  oldest  historical  records  are  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and.  however  obscure,  will  be  studied  with  increasing 
interest  as  time  goes  on.    About  600  b.  c.  the  union  of  the  I 
kingdoms  of  Babylonia.  A.ssyria.  Per.,  and  Media  took  place  i 
under  C>tus  the' Per.,  whose  dominion  reached  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.    About  500  b.  c.  begin  the  re- 
markable records  of  the  Vedic  theol.  in  India.    The  Per. 
monarchy  was  destroyed   by  Alexander  about  330   b.  c,  ] 
soon  after  which  his  Asiatic  empire  was  dissolved.    The  ' 
Rom.  invasions  of  A.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chr.  era. 
with  the  conflicts  continued  for  centuries  between  them 
and  the  Pers. .  made  no  advance  beyond  Armenia.     Christian- 
ity was  born  in  Syria,  spread  rapidly  over  A.  Minor  and  the 
whole  Rom.  empire,  becoming  the  only  religion  of  Europe. 
but  producing  no  simUar  effects  in  A.    Mohammedanism, 
with  its  spirit  of  conquest,  made  great  advances,  and  ac- 
quired a  permanent  foothold.    The  annals  of  A.  abound  in 
records  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  have  unquestionably  obstructed  its  progress  ; 
in  civilization,  and  the  predatory  warfare  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  of  the  Mongolian  race  fills  many  of  the  bloodiest  pages 
of  Asiatic  hist.    The  dynasties  of  India  and  Chi.  have  been 
prolific  in  wars,  but  the  people,  with  their  fixed  customs  and  I 
productive  soil,  have  remained  and  multiplied  where  their  [ 
ancestors  flourished  thousands  of  years  ago.    A  prodigious  ; 
change  was  effected  in  A.  by  the  modem  influx  of  Brit,  and  ; 
Rus.  settlement  within    the  last   century  and  a  half.    The  \ 
E.  I.  Co.  founded  its   powerful  empire   in  the  E.  upon  its 
ma.<tery  of  the  great  avenues  of  trade  and  shipping,  and 
through  the  dominant  and  aggressive  character  of  the  Brit.  \ 
race  it  has   become  firmly  established   as  the  paramount  ' 
power  in  India.     At  the  same  time  Eng.  has  competed  with  : 
Rus.  in  extending  the   outposts   of  European  ciNilizati'in  i 
farther  and  farther  into  Central  A.     A  progressive  spirit  has 
of  late  yrs.  been  manifested  in  Japan,  and  measurably  in 
Chi.,  and  R.  Rs.  and  telegraphs  are  slowlv  making  their  way, 
especially  in  the  commercial  regions  of  A. 

AiNSWORTH  R.  SpoFFORD. 

Asia  :miior.     See  Anatolia,  by  L.  P.  Brockett.  M.  D. 

As'ketv  lAxxEi.  a  gentlewoman  in  the  i-eign  of  Henry 
Vni..  and  an  intimate  court-friend  of  his  queen.  Catharine 
Parr,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew  of  Kel- 
sey.  Lincolnshire.  She  was  attainted  of  heresy  as  a  '"  fanat- 
ical Anabaptist.''  and  was  tortured  by  the  rack.  Finally, 
being  unable  to  walk,  she  was  carried  to  Smithfield  in  a 
chair,  and  her  body  burned  at  the  stake  in  ^S4t^. 

Asinode'us,  or  Asmo'di,  a  demon  or  evil  genius,  who. 
according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit.  killed  the  7  hus- 
bands of  Sara.  He  is"  called  the  prince  of  demons.  He  is 
the  same  with  Ai)addon  and  Apollyon. 

As'monse'ans,  or  Asmoneans,  a  family  of  Jewish 
princes.  The  name  was  derived  from  Asmona>us.  who  lived 
about  .3CiO  B.  c.  His  great-gi-andson.  Mattathias.  was  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  leader  of  a  revolt  against  the  king  of 
Syria.  Several  of  his  sons  ruled  over  Judea  and  were  called 
Maccabees. 
Asp,  or  As'pic  [Lat.   «*>«*,•  Gr.  aairisj,  a  species  of 


venomous  serpent  mentioned  bv  anc.  writers.  Some  of 
these  describe  its  bite  as  inevitably  fatal,  and  as  producing 
speedv  death  without  pain.  .Modem  naturalists  identify  it 
with  I'he  XcOa  huje.  a  species  of  hooded  viper  which  is  found 
in  Eg\pt.  and  is  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  length. 

Aspar'agus  [Gr.  aa-ndpayo^].  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Liliacea?.  natives  of  S.  Europe  and  Afr.  Its  species 
are  partlv  shmbs  and  partly  herbaceous.  They  have  a 
t>-parted  perianth.  6  stamens.  1  style,  and  the  fmit  isabern,-. 
The  most  important  species  is  .4.  officiualU,  the  common  A. 
of  gardens,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  generally 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  It  was  used  as  food  by 
the  anc.  Roms.  It  gi-ows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  thrives 
best  in  a  rich  and  deep  soil.  This  plant  is  raised  from  the 
seed,  and  should  not  be  used  imtil  about  3  yrs.  have  elapsed 
after  the  planting  of  .the  seed.  The  perennial  roots  con- 
tinue for  many  >-rs.  to  send  up  even,-  spiing  a  crop  of  tender 
shoots,  which."  after  having  attained  the  height  of  a  few 
niches,  are  cut  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Aspa'sia  [Gr.  'Ao-wao-ial ,  a  woman  of  anc.  Gr..  remark- 
able for  her  genius,  beauty,  and  political  influence,  b.  at  Mi- 
letus, in  Asia  Minor.  She  became  in  her  youth  a  resident 
of  Athens,  and  the  mistress  of  Pericles.  Socrates  professed 
to  be  her  disciple.  It  was  reported  that  she  composed  part 
of  the  great  fvmeral  oration  which  Pericles  pronounced 
over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  battle  about  4:30  b.  c.  Ac- 
cused of  impiety,  she  was  defended  by  Pericles  and  acquit- 
ted.    After  his  death  she  was  married  to  Lysicles. 

Aspasia  tlie  Younger,  an  Ionian  lady  of  beauty  and 
intellect,  whose  original  name  was  Milto.  She  became  the 
mistress  of  C>'rus  the  Younger,  who  changed  her  name  to 
Aspa.sia.  King  Artaxerxes  captured  her  at  the  battle  in 
which  Cyms  was  killed,  401  b.  c,  and  consecrated  her  as  a 
priestess  of  Anaitis. 

As'pect  FLat.  axpec'tw'],  look,  appearance,  coimtenance. 
In  astrologv,  the  position  of  one  planet  w  ith  respect  to  an- 
other. A.  is  defined  by  Kepler  as  "  the  angle  formed  by  the 
rays  proceeding  from  2  planets,  and  meeting  at  the  earth.'' 

As'pen,  or  Tremulous  Poplar  (Po/yW</x  trem'ako. 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Salicaceae.  Ls  a  native  of  Europe 
and  W.  Asia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mobiUty  of  its  leaves, 
which,  having  long  petioles  laterally  compressed,  are  caused 
to  flutter  bv  the  gentlest  breath  of  aur.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  light,  is  used  to  make  trays  and  paUs.  and  is  valuable 
timber  for  the  interior  of  houses.  The  name  of  A.  is  also 
applied  to  the  Populus  trenuiloide^  and  grandidentata.  na- 
tives of  the  r.  S.,  resembling  the  European  A.  in  the  pro- 
verbial quivering  of  their  leaves. 

Aspen,  Col.    See  Appendix. 

Aspergll'luni,  a  remarkable  genus  of  tnbicular  bivalve 
mollusks.  characterized  by  the  soldering  of  both  valves  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  calcareous  sheath.  The  shell  has 
the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  the  larger  end  of  which  ex- 
pands into  a  disk,  which  is  pierced  by  many  small  tubular 
holes.  Hence  it  derives  its  popular  name  of  '  watering- 
pot.''  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  borers,  which  live  in 
sand ;  chieflv  found  in  the  Indian  and  S.  Pacific  oceans. 

As'pernj  or  Ciross  Aspern,  a  v.  of  Aus..  on  the  Dan- 
ube. 5m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Vienna.  Here,  and  at  the  adjacent  v. 
of  Essling.  was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  Fr.  under 
Xap.  and"  the  Aus.  under  the  archduke  Charles.  May  21.  22. 
1809.  the  result  being  that  the  Fr.  were  repulsed,  and  retired 
across  the  Danube.  The  Fr.  loss  was -37.000  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  :  the  Aus.  lost  2<i..500  killed  and  wounded. 

As'plialt  [Gr.  a(r^aX-o<; ;  hat.  aj'/ihal't'ii/i^.  a  solid  bitu- 
minous substance,  often  called  Mineral  Pitcli  or  Na- 
tive PItcli. 

Asplial'tic  Coal,  coal-like  substances  filling  cavities 
and  fissures,  generally  of  the  older  rocks.  They  differ  in 
composition  and  geological  position  from  all  true  coals :  are 
not  stratified,  but  fill  fissures  into  which  they  have  evident- 
Iv  flowed  when  in  a  fluid  or  plastic  state. 
"  As'pliodel  iasphCKl'elm^.  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  order  Liliaceae  and  sub-order  Asphodelete.  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  asparagus  and  onion.  They  are  natives  of  Bar- 
bars-.  Sic.  Gr..  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  Several  spe- 
cie;* are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers, as  the  A.  biUm  (yellow  A.i.  The  A.  mmoi-'i^  is  said  to 
be  the  flower  which"  Homer  describes  as  growing  in  the 
meadows  of  Elvsium.  It  is  now  abundant  in  Apulia.  The 
ancs.  imagined  "that  the  manes  of  their  friends  fed  on  its 
roots,  and  they  planted  it  near  their  tombs. 

Asphyxia,  as-fiksi-a  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv..  and  o-<i>v|i?. 
the  "pulse  "].  originally  meaning  cessation  of  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  has  by  usage  come  to  signify  arrest  of  breathing 
(properly  apncea')  by  suffocation  or  strangulation.  It  occui-s 
in  dro-s\Tiing.  bv  water  excluding  air  from  the  lungs:  in 
hanging  or  "choking,  bv  the  compression  of  the  windpipe, 
preventing  the  entrance  of  air :  in  the  presence  of  certain 
gases,  as  "chlorine  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  by  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis  or  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  It  has 
been  proved  bv  careful  observation*  that  after  death  by  A. 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  empty,  and  the  right  dis- 
tended with  blood.  The  mode  of  treatment  of  A.  must  de- 
pend on  its  cause.  E.  D.  Hudson. 

As'pin*vall  (called  Colon  by  the  natives^,  a  seaport 
of  Central  Amer.  on  the  .\tlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  48  m.  from  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  side,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  Panama  R.  R.  A  ship  canal  is  in 
process  of  construction.     Pop.  about  4000. 

Aspinwall  i William).  M.  D..  b.  in  Brookline.  Mass.. 
Mav  -ii.  174:3.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  17&4.  and  subsequently  took 
his  med.  degree  in  Phila. :  became  a  .<urgeon  in  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  armv :  was  a  prominent  Jeffersonian  politician  in 
Mass. "  He  was  distinguished  for  the  practice  of  "  inocula- 
tion "  and  hi^  earlv  adoption  of  vaccination.  D.Apr.  16, 1823. 
Ass,  or  Donltej-,  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Asimis  and 
familv  Equidae.  It  is  characterized  by  long  ears,  a  black 
cross  over  the  shoulder,  and  short  hairs  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  patience,  stolidity,  and 
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ASSAF(ETIDA— ASSYRIA. 


power  of  endurance,  and  lias  been  the  domesticated  drudfje 
of  man  from  time  immemorial.  Tlie  A.  is  jjrobably  a  native 
of  Central  Asia,  as  it  is  now  found  wild  in  that  refjioii. 

Assafoetida,  as  a-tVt'e-da.  or  Asalieticia  Ifiom  «.^y^ 
an  Oriental  word  said  to  signify  "sum."'  and  the  Lat./o-'/i- 
t/f/x,  ••  fetid  '"J.  a  aum-resin  or  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root 
of  Xartliex  A.  (the  Fenita  A.  of  Linnanis).  It  has  a  peculiar 
and  disafrreeal)le  odor,  and  is  extensively  used  in  med.  as 
an  antispasmodic. 

As!«ai,  assah'e.  abeverajre  commonly  used  on  the  Ama- 
zon, prepared  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palm. 

As'saiu,  a  presidency  of  Farther  Inaia,  bordering  upon 
Chi.,  ceded  in  1820  by  Burmah  to  the  Biit.  Area,  ^^..SOS  .sq.  m. 
I'op.  IHHl).  4.S1.5.1.57. 

Assai^'siii,  one  who  attacks  and  kills  by  treachery  or 
surprise  a  person  who  is  tmprepared  for  defence.  The 
word  was  ori-jinally  the  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  or  order 
which  originated  in  Per.  about  1080  a.  d..  and  afterward 
spread  into  tln^  Lebanon  Mts.  Their  distinjruishing-  tenet 
was  unhesitatinu;  obedience  to  their  chief,  who  was  styled 
"the  old  Man  of  the  Mts."  The  name  •' :issassins  "  is  said 
to  come  from  their  custom  of  excitins'theniselves  witli  hash- 
eesh wlien  about  to  undertake  any  murderous  enterprise. 
Ill  the  later  periods  of  the  crusades  they  are  said  to  have 
nundiered  .50,0(Xi  armed  men,  their  most  famous  leader  beins 
Alo-ed-Deen,  b.  al>out  1210.  Tlie  order  is  said  to  have  been 
exterminated  by  the  Sarac»>u  sultan  Bibars. 

Assault' aiid  Bat'tery.  An  A.  is  an  offer  or  attempt 
to  inflict  corporal  injury  ui>on  another,  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances which  indicate  an  intent,  coupled  with  a  present 
ability,  to  do  actual  violence.  If  violence  be  actually  in- 
flicted, the  act  amounts  to  a  B.  ;  but  the  offer  or  attempt  to 
do  violence  is  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  an  A.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  an  actual  intention  to  do  violence  exist; 
it  is  enoiiffh  that  thei-e  be  a  sufficiently  indicated  intent,  so 
tliat  it  would  ai)pear  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  api>arent 
pur]iose  was  the  true  one.  Moreovei\  if  threats  or  offers  of 
^  lolence  be  made,  liut  there  is  an  apparent  present  inability 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  there  is  no  A.  committed.  Thus, 
one  niisht  vehemently  threaten  actual  violence,  but  if  an 
impassable  barrier,  as  a  ditch  or  wall,  intervened  between 
him  and  the  person  menaced,  the  act  would  not  be  an  .\.  A 
B.  is  really  the  consulnmation  of  an  A.,  and  therefore  re- 
quires that  the  offer  or  attempt  to  do  violence  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  actual  use  of  violence.  An  A.  and  B.  Is 
sometimes  just  itiable,  as  when  it  is  committed  in  the  reason- 
able defence  of  one's  iierson  or  his  i-ealorpersonal  property. 
And  in  exercising  this  i-iuhl  of  defence  the  person  threat- 
cued  is  justified  in  actini;iiiion  ri'asonalile  av>peaiances  :  but 
in  no  case  should  the  force  use<l  be  };reater  than  is  properly 
adequate  to  repel  the  A.  or  avert  or  prexent  tlie  injury  ap- 
preliended.  An  A.  and  B.  is  also  sometimes  justifiable  when 
committed  in  the  conr.se  of  rishtful  disiipline.  as  where  a 
father  or  schoolmaster  inflicts  moderate  punishment  upon  a 
child,  or  the  masterof  a  vessel  upon  a  seaman  ;  but  in  these 
cases  also  there  must  be  no  excess  of  violence.  An  A.  and 
B.  is  both  a  civil  and  criminal  wrong,  and  there  may  be  a 
civil  action  for  damages  by  tlie  person  injured,  and  also  a 
criminal  prosecution  institut(;d.  In  criminal  law  there  are 
also  recognized  certain  forms  of  aggravated  A.,  which  re- 
ceive severer  i)unisliinents  than  common  A.,  as  an  A.  with 
intent  to  kill,  with  iiitiMit  to  eommit  rape,  etc. 

CiKOKliE  (IIASE. 

Assay',  or  Assay'iiig',  [from  the  Fr.  as-sainr,  to  ■"  try"]. 
Tliisterm.  which  is  apiiliedto  metals  or  metallic  compounds, 
is  sometimes  emploxed  as  synonymous  with  analysis,  lint 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  ]ii(.)ccss  of  ascertaining  the 
]>roportion  of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy,  or  of  i)ui'e  metal  in 
a  metallic  ore.  iSilver  yh\U'  and  manufactured  articles  of 
gold  and  .silver  generally  contain  an  alloy  of  copper  or  other 
)netal.  In  H.  Brit.,  each  article,  before  it  is  sold,  is  assayed 
at  (ioldsmitlis'  Hall,  so  as  to  determin;^  the  proportion  of 
jirecious  metal  in  its  composition.  The  jirocess  of  A.  gold 
and  silver  depends  on  the  iirinciplt^that  those  metals  ca.nnot 
he  com'erted  into  oxides  by  luiion  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  whili^  the  baser  metals  with  whit-li  tlie>-  arc  alluyed  can 
be  oxidized  if  raised  to  a  high  temperature.  The  apparatus 
I'lnployed  in  this  jnocess  consists  of  a  ciqjtl,  a  small  shallow 
A'csscI  made  of  bone-ash.  and  a  )iu/ff!< . 

Asseiiiaii'iii  (tirrsKPrK  Suionki.  bp.  of  Tyn^  in  partihu», 
a  learnt^d  Maronite.  b.  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  in  1087'.  He  pub. 
a  valuable  work  on  Syrian  lit..  I'lititled  BtlAhitlucn  Oneiitdlis 
I'lriiHiithio-  Viil'ifiiiiii.  J).' .Ian.  1-t.  170K. — Hisnephew,  Stefaxo 
KvoDio,  an  Orientalist,  b.  at  Tripoli  in  1707,  was ed.  at  Rome, 
lie  wasab]!.  of  Apainea  in  pdrlibiix.  He  pub.  several  cata- 
logues of  Oricntjil  ^ISS.     1).  1782. 

Asseiii'l>ly,  in  iiolitics,  a  convention  or  body  of  men 
associated  for  civil  or  legislative  business,  and  possessing 
mori^  or  less  political  power.  In  some  of  the  U.  S.  the  term 
is  ai>|>licd  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
other  house  is  called  the  senate.  In  the  Presli.  eh.  the 
highest  tribunal  is  styled  the  (ien.  Assembly. 

As'sets  Ifroni  the  Fi-.  ^.w/c,  "  enough  "|'.  in  law,  denotes 
the  property  in  the  |>ossessioii  of  ;in  heir  or  under  the  con- 
tr<il  of  an  exr.,  admr.,  or  trustee,  applicalile  to  the  jiayment 
of  debts  and  charges  against  the  estate  which  they  repi'e- 
sent.  It  is  mainly  .-ipplied  to  the  case  of  heirs.  exrs.,and 
adnu's.  .\.  are  eitlici-  real  or  pei-soiial.  Real  estate  is  A.  in 
.  the  hands  of  an  heir;  personal  jiroperty,  in  like  manner,  in 
those  of  an  exr.  or  admr.  A.  an'  also  distinginshed  into 
legal  and  e(iuitable.  the  flrst  being  under  the  control  of  a 
<-ourt  of  law.  and  the  second  administered  by  a  court  of 
equity  ;  and  the  two  courts  arc  not  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  In  the  I'.  S.  this  last  distinction  is,  by  reason  of  stat- 
ute law.  of  littli nseqncncc.  as  all  the  estate  of  a  deceased 

pcrsciu  becomes  a  (iiiid  for  the  liiiuidatioTi  of  his  debts,  ac- 
cording to  a  iiresciilicd  statutory  order.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  real  estate  is  not  to  be  taken  for  the  payment  of  debts 
until  the  pei-sonal  property  is  exhausted,  buta  testator  may 
direct  diftVrentlv  in  his  will. 


As'sliur,  or  Asli'iir,  an  anc.  city,  cap.  of  Assyria,  on  the 
Tigris,  00  m.  S.  of  Nineveh.  Its  site  is  marked  by  exteneive 
ruins  at  Kileh-Sherghat.  among  which  many  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions have  been  found.  A  son  of  Shem'was  also  called 
A.,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived. 

Assi»-iiat,  as-in-yah',  paper  nioney  issued  by  the  Fr. 
govt,  in  I7U0,  and  at  subsequent  )>eriods  of  the  revolution- 
ary regime.  It  was  based  on  the  security  of  the  national 
domains,  which  consisted  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Ch.  and  wealthy  eiiiif/ffs.  Their  value  soon  declined  until,  in 
Mar.  1790.  one  franc  in  gold  was  worth  300  francs  in  paper, 
shortly  after  which  the  A.  were  called  in,  the  total  amount 
issued  having  been  45.578,000,000  francs. 

Assigii'iiieut  [from  the  Lat.  assir/'vo,  to  "appoint  ■'],iii 
law,  the  act  of  making  over  to  another  one's  estate  or  in- 
terest. The  person  making  the  A.  is  an  assignor  ;  the  recipi- 
ent is  an  ax.signee.  The  word  is  mainly  used  in  reference  to 
transfers  of  leases,  inc(rporeal  rights,  such  as  copyrights 
and  patents,  aiifl  rights  of  action.  It  is  a  I'ule  of  common  law 
that  a  thing  in  action  is  not  assignable,  though  this  doctrine 
is  jiot  followed  in  a  court  of  eqiiily.  an  A.  being  regarded  in 
that  court  as  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  so  that 
the  assignor  liecomes  a  trustee  for  the  assignee.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  per.sonal 
causes  of  action  and  cases  where  public  policy  Intervenes. 
The  word  A.  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  act  of  setting  apart 
dower  for  a  widow  in  the  real  estate  of  her  husband.  It 
is  also  employed,  in  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  to 
indicate  the  act  oi  transfer  of  a  failing  debtor's  property  to 
a  person  called  an  assignee,  who  is  substantially  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  A  failing  debtor  by  the 
laws  of  some  States  is  permitted  to  make  a  voluntary  and 
even  preferential  transfer  to  aii  assignee  acting  in  the  same 
gen.  manner,  tliotigh  such  laws  ai'e  .substantially  supersed- 
ed for  the  time  being  when  there  is  a  U.  8.  bankrupt  law 
in  operation.  T.  W.  Dwiciht. 

Assist'ance  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "near."  and  sisto,  to 
"stand'' I,  Writ  <>l",  a  direction  by  the  court  of  chancery 
to  the  sheriff  to  put  a  jiarty  in  whose  favor  a  decree  has 
been  rendered  in  possession  of  land  to  which  the  decree  has 
declared  him  to  be  entitled. 

Asso'eiate  Pres'bytery,  in  Scot.,  dating  from  1733. 
founded  in  oiiposition  to  aristocratic  dictation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  nnnisters.  In  1747  a  siilit  occurred,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  the  .\.  Synod  and  the  Oen.  A.  Synod.  In  1820 
this  schism  was  healed,  only  a  few  ministers",  belonging  to 
the  Gen.  .\.  Synod,  prfitesting  against  the  union. 

Assocla'tioii  of  Ideas,  a  principle  or  law  in  mental 
Xdiilos.  exercising  an  important  influence  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  I'nder  this  power  arises  what  is  called 
the  A.  of  ideas.  A.  may  connect  ideas  by  a  simple  link  or  b>' 
a  multitude  of  links.  The  laws  of  A.  have  been  variously 
enumerated.  Some  of  the  most  obvious  and  important 
arc:  1.  Simultaneity  and  succession,  synchronism  and  chro- 
nology. 2.  Contiguity  and  remoteness  between  ourselves 
and  the  tilings,  or  between  the  things  themselves.  3.  Re 
semblance  and  contrast  to  the  eye  in  woiks  of  art.  which 
recall  the  original  to  the  mind.  4.  The  logical  relations  in- 
volve A.  of  ideas,  e.  g.  cause  and  effect,  father  and  child, 
the  vmiverse  and  God.  The  relations  of  phys.,  mechanical, 
and  cosmieal  order  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  hence  A.  is 
the  mother  of  invention  and  <liscovery.  5.  The  A.  of  the 
verbal  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  which  is  the  essence  of 
language  and  the  necessary  preliminary  to  reasoning.  .\ 
well  regulated  A.  of  i<leas  on  our  own  part,  and  a  delicate 
perception  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  A.  in  the  minds  of 
others  with  particular  words  or  things,  are  essential  to  the 
charm  of  conversation  and  of  social  intercourse.  The  A. 
of  ideas  has  been  observed  by  thinkers  from  an  early  period. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  it  in  his  Tnnt'is,'  of  Hinnnisain'c  very 
briefly,  but  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  his  wonderful  acnteiiess. 
It  is  to  Locke,  however,  in  his  lliundn  Un(li'rst<niding.  we 
owe  the  first  discussion  of  the  subject  with  a  fulness  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  importance  :  and  no  system  wortlix' 
of  the  name,  since  Locke,  has  failed  to  devote  a  large  space 
to  it.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Assiiinp'tion  [Sp.  Asuncion'],  the  cap.  of  Paraguay, 
S.  Amer.,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay.  (545  m. 
N.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  founded  by  Spaniards  in  I.-jSO. 
Pop.  19,463. 

Assunip'tioit  of  tlie  Vir'ji'i",  a  festival  of  the  Gr. 
and  Rom.  chs.  in  comnienioration  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  lieiiven.  It  is  held  on  the  loth 
of  Aug. 

As'sye,  or  As'saye,  a  v.  in  Hindostan.  near  wliich  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  with  4,500  men,  defeated  30,000  or  more 
Mahrattas,  Sept.  23,  1803. 

Assyr'ia  [Gr.  "Ao-o-upiaJ,  in  W.  Asia,  now  comprised  in  the 
Tur.  empire.  It  derives  its  name  from  Asshur,  a  son  of 
Shem,  probably  a  leader  in  one  of  the  early  migrations.  In 
its  earlier  state  it  was  a  narrow  strip,  mainly  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  Afterward  it  came  to  include  the  whole  of 
Mesoijotaniia.  and  still  later  the  name  A.  denoted  the  entire 
plain  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  together 
with  triiiutaiy  regions  on  the  \V.,  >f.,  and  E. 

The  mythical  hist,  of  A.  goes  back  many  thousand  yrs.  be- 
fore the  Ghr.  era.  Its  authentit-  hist,  begins  about  24.^8  i-..  ( .. 
when,  as  related  in  Gen.,  "went  forth  Asshur.  and  builded 
Xineveh."  and  other  great  cities,  upon  or  near  the  upper 
Tigris.  From  this  time  for  nearly  1000  yrs.  the  Heb.  Scripts, 
contain  no  mention  of  .\.  It  was  not  until  about  18.50.  when 
Botta,  Layard.  and  others  had  unearthed  and  deciphered 
the  inscriptions  at  Xineveh.  Calah.  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
real  hist,  of  this  great  empire.  whi(."h  lasted  more  than  lOiiO 
yrs..  has  come  to  be  at  all  known.  IFoy  the  hist  of  A.,  see 
Nineveh. J 

The  Assyrians  were  undoubtedly  of  Semitic  stock,  while 
the  Babylonians  were  of  mixed  race.  (See  Babylon  and 
Babylonia  )  Their  religion  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, except  their  main  object  of  worship  was  Asshur, 
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tlieir  deified  aiieostor.  who  oame  to  be  oonsidered  the  crea- 
tor and  supreme  nUer  of  aU  things,  and  was  styk-d  the 
■•Kins:  of  all  the  tJods."  Then  eame  ~>  tiiads  of  secondary 
sods,  eaili  of  whom  existed  in  •->  persons,  male  and  female, 
and  a  pentad  of  .">  planetary  nods,  the  whole  12  eomposins 
the  As.svrian  pantlieon.  Helow  these  were  a  host  of  sub- 
ortUnate  deities,  prominent  amonsr  wliom  was  Nisroeh,  the 
eairle-headed  and  winjreii  nod  wliose  tipure  is  very  frequent 
in  the  lias-rehefs. 

In  some  brandies  of  art  and  science  tlie  Assyrians  made 
considerable  advances  Tiieir  arch,  was  peculiar  and  very 
ornate.  Bas-reliefs  supplied  the  place  of  paintinjr.  and  were 
used  to  illustrate  every  kind  of  subject.  .\  favorite  form 
was  the  <olos.sal  win^vd  bull  with  a  human  head.    Their 


Winged  Bull  with  a  human  head, 
astron.  was  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Efryptians.  They 
knew  the  true  length  of  the  yr..  the  synodical  period  of  the 
moon,  and,  thoush  not  accurately,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  They  ascribed  the  solar  eclipse  to  its  true  cause, 
and  calculated  hmar  eclipses  with  g:reat  accuracy  ;  so  that 
they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  golden  cycle  of 
•■223  lunations  :  fixinjj  the  period  at  l.s  yrs.  and  W  days,  which 
is  within  less  tlian  8  hours  of  the  true  period. 

That  the  .Vssyrians  were  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  people 
is  evinced  by  their  sculj>tured  records  and  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  biiminir  of  cities  and  torturinir  of  cajitivcs  foi-m 
a  prominent  feature,  more  than  .lustifyiiiir  the  bitter  in- 
vectives of  the  TIeb.  prophets,  who  chaiactcrized  Xineveh 
as  "the  bloody  city,  .  .  .  full  of  lies  and  robbery,"  with  "a 
multitude  of  slain,"  and  "  no  end  of  corpses."  (^ee  G.  H\^^■- 
i.ixsoNT,  The  Fire  Great  Monorchie-i  of  the  Anr.  E.  World.) 

A.  H.  Guernsey. 

Astar'te  [Gr.  'Ao-Taprr)].  or  AsU'taroth,  the  chief  grod- 
dess  worshipped  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  ami 
Carthaginians.  She  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the 
original  of  the  Gr.  Aph- 
rodite (Venus).  Others 
identify  her  with  C'ybele, 
and  others  again  with 
•Juno.  As  Baal  was  the 
god  of  the  sun,  so  A.  was 
the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
She  is  usually  represented 
with  4  wings  (the  2  upper- 
most of  which  are  intend- 
ed to  symbolize  the  honis 
of  the  mooni,  wearing  a 
pointed  cap.  and  holding 
a  dove  in  her  hand. 

Astat'Ic  (Lat.  mtati- 
CU.9  :  from  the  Gr.  a.  priv., 
and  larrtjixi,  to  "  stand  "].  a 
term  applied  to  the  mag- 
netic needle  when  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  has  no  longer 
the  statical  position  in 
which  it  is  in  ec/inlibno 
with  the  influence  of  this 
force. 

.Is'ter  [from  the  Gr. 
o<7Tijp,  a  "  star"],  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compositie.  \yhich. 
on  account  of  this  large 
and  charactei'istic  genus.  Lindley  proposes  to  call  Asteracefp. 
This  genus  comprises  a  great  number  of  species,  all  herba- 
ceous, mostly  perennials,  natives  of  the  V.  S.  :Many  of  them 
are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  for  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  which  bloom  in  autumn.  The  Chi.  A.  is  an  "annual, 
of  a  related  but  not  the  same  genus. 

.■%.s'teroi«Is  [Gr.  ao-Ttjp, a  "star."  and  elSo?.  "like  "I.  also 
(■.•A\\i^<\  Pill II f toil! X,  a  group  of  small  planets  whose  orbits  lie 
between  those  of  >Iars  and  Jupiter.  The  first  of  the  group 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  Jan.  1.  ISO]— that  is.  the  first  day 
of  the  present  century  ;  a  second  was  discovered  by  Olbers 
in  1802:  a  third  by  Harding  in  isn4.  and  a  fourth  by  Olbers  in 
1807.  These  were  named  in  the  oi-dei- of  discoveiy,  Ceres, 
Pallas.  Juno,  and  Vesta.  Xo  other  number  of  tlie  group 
was  known  to  exist  till  1«4.5.  when  a  fifth  was  discovered  by 
Hencke.  From  that  time  new  (li-^coverics  have  added  to 
the  list  from  yr.  to  yr.  until,  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  num- 
bers 245.    These  bodies  have  all  received  proper  names, 
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derived  mostly  fi'om  (Jr.  and  Rom.  mythology,  but  they  are 
usually  designated  by  numbers  denoting  the  order  of  dis- 
(•overv.  Their  mean  distances  from  the  sun  vary  from  about 
2W,(t00.tHX)  to  a  little  more  than  300,00(),oyOm.,  the  average 
c(nTesi)ondiiig  fairly  with  that  of  an  liypothetical  planet 
betwei'n  Mars  and  Jujiiter,  whose  existence  was  suggested 
to  some  of  the  early  jistrons.  by  Bode"s  law.  The  A.  differ 
from  the  other  ])lancts  of  the  solar  system  in  these  respects: 
1.  They  are  much  smaller,  the  largest  being  not  more  than 
from  200  to  3(K)  m.  in  diameter  :  2.  Their  orbits,  as  a  rule,  arc 
more  eccentric,  that  of  Polyiiymnia.  or  Xo.  :33.  for  cxaniiile, 
having  an  eccentricity  of  0.;i39111t;  and  3,  The  inclinations 
of  their  orbits  to  the  ecliptic,  as  a  rule,  are  greater,  that  of 
Pallas,  for  example,  being  34°  43'.  [From,  or'nj.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'liir.  Cijc..  hij  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  LL.D.] 

Astluua,  az'ma  [Gr.  aa6ij.a,  a  "gasping  for  breath  "J,  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  occtm-ing  in  paroxy.sms.  True  A.  is 
due  to  iiritation,  either  at  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  or  in  .some  remote  part  of  its  course.  Tnie  or  nen-ous 
A.  consists  in  a  jiaroxysmal  spasm  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, attacking  the  nniscnlar  elements  of  the  broncliial  tubes, 
diminishing  temporarily  their  calibre,  and  thereby  obstruct- 
ing lespiration.  Xotw'itlistaiiding  the  great  distress  which 
may  accompany  the  attack,  the  immediate  danger  is  not 
great.  The  smoking  of  saltpetre  paper  or  of  stramonium 
leaves,  the  administration  of  opiates,  coffee,  belladonna, 
conium,  cannabis,  chloial.  vapor  of  chlorofoi-m,  etc.,  mayor 
may  not  relieve  the  paroxysm.  lodideof  potassium  benefits 
many  cases,  pemianently  or  temporarily.  Quinia,  Fowler's 
solution,  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  often  useful.  A  nutritious 
diet,  with  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels,  is  important.  A. 
in  many  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  bronchial  catari-h. 

E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Ji:. 

Aiiiti^niatisiii.     See  Eye.  Diseases  of. 

A!«tol'pIiu»>i,  or  A$«tul'plius  [Fr.  Asfolp/ie ;  Ger.  ,4(*'- 
tulf],  king  of  the  Lombards,  obtained  the  throne  in  749  or 
75t)  A.  D.  About  7.52  he  tln-eatened  Rome,  and  the  pope  then 
api>lied  for  help  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  \vho  defeated 
A.  in  7.54,  and  forced  him  to  cede  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapo- 
lis  to  the  pope.    D.  7.5f>. 

As'tor  (John  Jacob),  b.  at  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg. 
Ger.,  July  17,  176.3,  emigrated  to  the  V.  S.  in  1783 :  learned 
the  fur  trade,  and  with  a  cap.  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  com- 
menced dealing  in  furs,  which  he  exported  to  Europe,  and 
amassed  a  fortime  in  that  and  other  mercantile  business. 
In  IHll  he  founded  Astoria  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  Amer., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  depot  for  the  fur 
trade.  His  sagacious  purchases  of  real  estate  in  New  York 
added  largely  to  his  wealth,  wliich  at  his  death  was  e.sti- 
mated  at  $20,000,000.  He  bequeathed  $400,000  to  found  the 
-V.  Library,  to  which  his  son,  William  B.  Astor.  added  nearly 
as  much,  and  his  grandsons,  in  1880,  made  a  large  gift  to  en- 
large the  building.    D.  Mar.  29,  1848. 

Asto'ria,  111.     See  Appenbix. 

Astoria,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  River,  opposite 
New  York,  is  now  a  part  of  L.  I.  City.     Pop.  1870,  5204. 

Astoria,  city,  pt.  of  entiy  and  cap.  Clatsop  co.,  Or., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  9  m.  from  its  mouth. 
It  was  once  an  important  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  Pop.  1870, 
639 :  1880,  2803. 

Astrae'a  [Gr.  "Ao-rpaia].  goddess  of  .iustice,  in  classic 
mythology  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
A.  is  also  the  name  of  an  asteroid  whose  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  2.577  times  that  of  the  earth. 

Astrsea,  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  of  the  class  Poly- 
pes, order  Madreporaria.  They  live  in  the  sea,  and  form 
calcareous  skeletons  (star-corals),  which  are  characterized 
by  sessile,  star-shaped,  lamellate  cells,  crowded  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  polyps  ai-e  often  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thej- 
forai  large  hemispherical  masses  of  coral. 

Astrakhan',  or  Astracban,  a  city  of  Rus.,  on  an 
island  of  the  river  Volga,  40  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  fish  and  leather,  and  is 
the  seat  of  Gr.  and  Armenian  archbishoprics.    Pop.  57.704 

Astrol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  ao-rpoi'.  a  "star,"  and  Aoyos, 
a  "  di-scourse,"  also  "science"],  literally,  the  "  sciance  of 
the  stars."  This  term  was  originally  synonpnous  with 
astron.,  but  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  spurious  science 
which  professed  to  explain  the  events  of  human  life  by  the 
influence  of  the  stars  or  planets.  A.,  which  is  a  very  anc. 
fonn  of  superstition,  may  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to  pre- 
dict the  fortunes  of  men  by  the  positions  and  aspects  of 
the  stars.  The  Jews,  after  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  were 
much  addicted  to  it,  and  the  same  delusion  has  prevailed 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  anc.  Rome,  during  the 
empii-e.  astrologers  were  a  numerous  and  influential  class. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  astron.  proper  was  chiefly  studied  as 
subsidiary  to  A.,  which  was  considered  as  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two  sciences.  The  relation  between  A.  and 
astron.  was  like  that  between  alchemy  and  chem.  The 
notion  of  Aristotle,  set  forth  in  the  12th  book  of  the  Meta- 
plnj.s:ic.9,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  "ensouled,"  and 
that  each  moved  in  its  orbit  by  a  conscious  volition,  gave 
currency  to  similar  ide;is  among  the  students  of  the  Peri- 
patetic system.  The  power  of  these  heavenly  beings  was 
supposed  to  ,1fo)r  oui  from  their  dwelling  places,  and  affect 
beings  on  tlH>  earth  for  good  or  evil.  Astrological  predic- 
tions are  founded  on  the  relative  positions  and  asjiects  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  on 
certain  arbitrary  influences  supposed  to  belong  to  each  of 
these  bodies.  M.  B.  Andekson. 

Astron'oiiiy  [from  the  Gr.  dcrrpoi',  a  "star,"  and  rd/no?. 
a  "  rule"l.  the  science  which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  branches  — Descriptive  or 
Physical,  Theoreticai..  and  Practical.  We  shall  treat 
mainly  of  the  first  of  these  branches. 

The  material  universe,  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  is 
formed  of  a  vast  collection  of  stars  and  nebulae,  to  the 
number  of  whicli  no  definite  limit  can  be  set.  Of  the  stars, 
about  .5()00  are  usually  \isible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  very 
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keen  observers  can  detect  as  many  as  8000.  The  number 
visible  is  greatlv  increased  wiien  a  small  telescope  is  ponited 
at  the  lieavens,  "and  eontiiuies  to  increase  with  every  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  instrument,  rising.',  in  tiic  case  of  the 
most  powerful  telescopes,  to  40.0(I0.(HI0  or  .50.lKX),000.  Even 
then  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  smallest  .stars  are  seen, 
but  every  reason  to  believe  that  larger  instruments  would 
show  millions  more  in  every  direction. 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  distances 
even  of  the  nearest  stars  eluded  measurement,  and  even 
now  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  which  the  parallax  is  known 
with  anj-fhing:  like  certainty.  But  these  are  suftieient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  jjen.  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
universe  is  constructed.  It  is  roushly  estimated  that  the 
stars  of  the  first  mairnitude  have  an  average  distance  of 
about  a  million  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This 
distance  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  light,  moving 
around  the  earth  8  times  in  a  second,  would  require  15  yrs. 
to  traverse  it.  Xow.  snpposing  that,  on  an  average,  the 
more  distant  stars  are  of  the  same  real  magnitude  with  the 
nearer  ones,  but  look  smaller  owing  to  their  distance,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  smallest  stars  visible  tothe  naked  eye 
are  10  times  as  far  as  the  nearest  ones ;  and  we  may  infer 
with  considerable  probability  that  they  lie  at  distances 
which  light  traverses  in  from  50  to  AX)  yrs. 

Of  the  form  and  boundaries  of  this  agglomeration  of  stars 
nothing  certain  is  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  aggregation  near  the  plane  of  the  Milky 
Way,  which  consists  or  telescopic  stars,  too  small  to  be 
separately  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  led  Herschel  to  the 
theory  that  all  the  visible  stars  form  a  comparatively  thin 
stratum,  near  the  centre  of  which  our  sun  is  placed.  Nothing 
indicating  growth  or  decay  has  been  actually  observed  in 
the  stellar  universe.  There  is  no  established  instance  either 
of  a  known  star's  disappearing  from  the  heavens,  or  of  a 
really  new  one's  coming  into  view.  The  supposed  cases  of 
the  latter  kind  are  found  to  be  due  to  extraordinary  varia- 
bility ;  a  small  star,  perhaps  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  sud- 
denly bursting  forth  into  brilliancy,  and  after  a  time  sub- 
siding to  its  former  magnitude.  .Several  instances  of  this 
kind  are  oil  record. 

Besides  stars,  we  have  nebidae  as  component  parts  of  the 
telescopic  universe.  They  are  cloud-like  patches  of  light 
scattered  all  over  the  heavens,  but  less  numerous  in  the 
Milky  Way  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  Two  of  them,  Orion 
and  Andromeda,  in  the  N.  hemisphere  are  clearly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Before  the  discovery  of  spectral  analysis, 
it  was  not  possible  to  draw  the  line  between  nebulae  and 
clusters  of  stars,  because  large  numbers  of  objects  which 
look  like  nebulae  through  small  telescopes  are  found,  with 
large  ones,  to  be  clusters  of  stars,  and  every  Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  instrument  was  found  to  change  objects  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  class.  It  was  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  nebulae  were  not  really  clusters  of  stars  too 
small  or  too  distant  to  be  resolved  with  the  telescope.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  spectroscope  was  turned  upon  such  of  these 
objects  as  could  give  a  visible  spectrum,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  them  were  not  solid  bodies  at  all,  but  masses  of 
incandescent  gas,  generally  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 

Our  description  of  tlie  stcilar  universe  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  is  comi>osed  of  an  unknown  host  of 
stars,  certainly  more  than  50,000,000,  mostly  scattered  in 
irregular  aggregations  forming  the  Milky  Way,  while  many 
are  aggregated  in  yet  closer  clusters,  some  of  which  are 
situated  within  the  Milky  Way  and  some  without  it,  and  of 
a  number  of  enormous  masses  of  incandescent  gases  situ- 
ated at  unknown  distances.  Our  sun  is  simply  one  of  these 
50,000.000  of  stars,  witlx  )ut,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  mark  to 
distinguish  him  among  his  fellows.  lie  is  probably  rather 
smaller  than  tlic  average. 

The  physical  const,  of  the  sim  and  stars  is  a  subject  which 
has  greatly  occupied  investigators  in  recent  times,  without 
leading  them  to  an  entirely  certain  and  complete  conclusion  ; 
but  in  some  res|)ccts  there  is  a  sulistantial  agreement.  The 
photosphere — that  is,  the  sliining  surface  of  the  sun — is  com- 
jiosed  i)f  cloud-like  matter,  ajiiiarently  floating  in  some  kind 
of  fluid,  the  whole  l)eing  at  an  extreiriely  high  tempei-ature. 
The  spots  are  known  to  be  dark  depressions  in  the  photo- 
sphere, as  to  the  cause  of  which  investigators  are  not  yet 
agreed.  Of  the  interior  of  the  sun  we  can  see  nothing,  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  it  is  mostly  formed  of 
materials  similar  to  those  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  heated  to  so  higlia  Teni]ierature  as  to  be  completely  va- 
porized. At  the  same  timi\  tlie  pressure  to  which  this  vapor- 
ous interior  is  subjected  liy  the  weight  of  its  outer  layers 
is  .so  great  that  it  is  conijiressed  into  tlie  smallest  possible 
space,  so  that  the  mean  density  of  the  smi  is  not  mni'h  less 
tfian  that  of  water.  ( »n  the  oiitside,  this  mass  is  continually 
cooling  off  liy  radiation,  and  hence  condensing  to  the  solid 
or  liiiuid  state.  The  matter  tints  condensed  forms  the  pho- 
tosphere, which  seems  to  in:  in  a  state  of  continual  change. 

Inunediately  above  tlit;  photosphere  hes  a  shallow  but 
complex  incandescent  atmosphere,  which  is  styled  the  chro- 
mospliere,  and  consists  of  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  the 
vapors  of  many  of  the  metids.  This  atmosphere  .shines  with 
a  red  light,  and  has  been  freiiueiitly  seen  during  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun.  It  is  agitated  by  storms  of  fire,  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  .sometimes  rising  to  lim  in.  ijcr  second,  and  masses 
of  fiery  vapor  maiiv  times  the  size  (if  our  earth  shooting  up 
to  the  height  of  20. IKK).  .^.(l.iKKl.  (jr  even  Sli.llOUm.  These  masses 
constitute  the  iM'd  "iirol  ulieraiiees  "  always  visible  during 
total  eclii)ses  of  the;  sun.  Outside  the  chromosphere  lies  an 
appendage  the  nature  of  which  isstill  invohed  in  mystery,  as 
it  can  b(^  studied  only  during  the  rare  nioineiits  att'orded  by 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  It  is  seen  in  the  glow  of  light 
which  then  suridiiiids  the  whole  sim,  extending  to  a  height 
greater  than  the  semi-diameter  of  that  bodv,  and  is  known 
as  the  s(jlar  corona,  liy  the  motion  of  the  spots  it  is  found 
that  the  sun  rotates  on  his  axis  in  abcnit  25  days. 

The  sun  is  accompaniied  by  B  major  planets,  of  which  our 


earth  is  one,  and  by  a  lar^e  group  of  minor  planets.  The 
major  jilanets  may  be  divided  into  2  groups  of  4  each,  the 
inner  and  smaller  ones  being  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
and  Mars,  and  the  outer  and  larger  ones  being  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  I'ranus,  and  Neptune.  Uranus,  the  smallest  of  the 
outer  group,  has  more  than  10  times  the  mass  of  the  Earth, 
and  is  more  than  bO  times  its  size.  Between  the  2  groups 
Is  a  wide  gap  in  which  the  minor  planets  are  found. 

Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
major  planets,  shines  with  a  light  exceeding  that  of  any  of 
the  fixed  stars,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sirius.  Ovwng 
to  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  it  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
only  when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  w'hich  occurs  about 
once  in  4  months  on  each  side  of  the  sun.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  its  intense  ))rilliancy,  has  pre- 
vented the  certain  discovery  of  any  peculiarities  of  physical 
const.  This  planet  is  quite  often  seen  to  pass  between  us 
and  the  sun,  the  transits  usually  occuiTing  at  intervals  of 
3,  7,  10,  or  13  yrs. 

Verms,  the  2d  planet  from  the  sun,  is,  at  times,  next  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  heavens. 
When  E.  of  the  sun  it  is  seen  in  the  W.,  after  sunset,  as  the 
evening  star,  and  when  W.  of  him  it  rises  before  him  as  the 
morning  star.  It  gives  strong  evidence  of  being  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  more  dense  than  that  of  tlie  eaith.  Twice 
in  every  120  yrs.  Venus  passes  between  us  and  the  sun. 

The  Earth  is  the  first  planet  known  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  moon.  Its  equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane 
in  which  it  moves  round  the  sun,  at  an  angle  which  in  1850 
amounted  to  23°  27'  31",  and  which  is  now  diminishing  at 
the  rate  of  about  47"  per  century,  to  increase  again  in  the 
course  of  ages,  as  it  fluctuates  between  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.  The  earth's  axis  at  the  same  time  changes  its 
direction  very  slowly  in  the  heavens,  describing  a  complete 
circle  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  about  26,000  yrs.,  the 
time  varying  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of 
the  ecliptic  itself.  The  change  of  seasons  is  due  to  the  in- 
clination of  these  2  planes,  the  earth's  N.  hemisphere  being 
turned  toward  the  sun  from  Mar.  21  till  Sept.  21,  and  its  S. 
hemisphere  being  so  tunied  during  the  remainder  of  the  yr. 
About  these  two  dates  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
passes  through  the  sun,  and  day  and  night  are  consequently 
equal  all  over  the  globe,  whence  the  temi  equinox.  The 
civil  year  has  always  been  measured  by  the  interval  between 
the  returns  of  the  earth  to  the  same  equinox,  because  this 
return  brings  round  the  change  of  the  seasons. 

The  Moon,  being  the  nearest  of  the  heavenlj^  bodies,  is 
that  one  with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  which  we  are 
best  acquainted.  She  has  the  appearance  of  an  arid  desert, 
on  which  the  most  careful  scrutiny  has  failed  to  reveal  a 
trace  of  air,  water,  or  life.  Her  surface  is  broken  up  by 
great  inequalities,  entirely  dififerent  in  character  from  those 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  undulating  hill 
and  valley,  with  chains  of  mts.,  we  find  saucer-shaped  de- 
pressions, generally  of  considerable  regularity,  with  flat 
bottoms,  and  mounds  or  hillocks  scattered  over  nearly  the  en- 
tire surface.  Large  regions  are  comparatively  smooth,  and, 
from  their  dark  color,  were  supposed  by  the  first  users  of  the 
telescope  to  be  seas.  The  moon's  revolution  on  her  axis 
coincides  exactly  with  her  mean  motion  around  the  earth, 
and  consequently  she  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us  ; 
her  farther  hemisphere  is  forever  hid  from  view.  The  size 
of  the  moon  is  such  that  her  dark  shadow,  cast  by  the  sun, 
is  about  240,000  m.  in  length,  narrowing  down  to  a  point  at 
this  distance.  Whenever  the  earth  is  in  the  line  of  this 
shadow  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Mars,  the  4th  planet  from  the  sun,  has  always  been  scni- 
tinized  by  astrons.  with  the  greatest  interest,  owing  to  the 
variegated  character  of  its  surface,  and  its  seeming  resem- 
blance to  the  earth.  The  whole  disk  is  clearly  divided  into 
light  and  dark  portions,  which  have  been  supposed  to  lie 
seas  and  continents.  The  supposed  seas  present  a  dull 
greenish  hue,  while  the  continents  are  reddish  and  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  color  of  the  planet.  Near  each 
pole  a  brilliant  white  patch  is  seen,  which  is  attributed  to 
arctic  snows  and  ice.  Two  satellites  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered. Outside  of  Mars  we  have  the  group  of  minor  plan- 
ets, or  asteroids,  of  which  219  are  now  known.  As  a  gen. 
rule,  thiir  orbits  are  much  more  eccentric  and  inchned  to 
the  ecliptic  than  those  of  the  major  planets.  Their  diam- 
eters are  supposed  to  range  from  30  or  40  m.  to  300  or  400. 

Jupiter  \s  the  largest  of  the  system,  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  distance,  it  is  brighter  than  any  other  .star  or 
planet  except  Venus.  Its  appearance  through  the  te!escoi>e 
is  peculiar,  a  dark  band  or  belt  being  always  visible  on  each 
side  of  its  eciuator,  and  sometimes  another  near  each  pole. 
When  closely  scrutinized  these  belts  are  found  to  be  <if  ir 
regular  shape  and  ragged,  cloud-like  fonnation.  Jni)iter  is 
accompanied  by  4  satellites,  which  are  about  as  bright  as 
the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  could  lie 
seen  without  a  telesct>pe  if  they  were  not  overpowered 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  iilanet.  Most  of  the  satellites  pass 
through  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  suffer  a  consequent 
eclipse  in  every  revolution.  These  eclipses,  being  visible 
at  the  same  time  all  over  the  globe,  furnish  one  of  the 
easiest  methods  of  roughly  determining  the  Ion.,  but  very 
little  accuracy  can  be  thus  attained.  By  these  eclipses  the 
progi-essive  motion  of  light  was  first  determined  by  Boemer. 

Saturn,  the  0th  planet  from  the  sun,  with  his  rings  and  sat- 
ellites, is  perhaps  the  most  striking  telescopic  object  in  the 
heavens.  He  has  belts  like  Jupiter,  but  much  fainter.  His 
rings  are  very  broad  and  thin,  their  edges  being  tunied 
toward  the  jilanet.  Nothing  like  these  rings  has  been  seen 
anywhere  else  in  our  system,  and  the  question.  What  keeps 
them  from  falling  upon  the  planet?  is  one  which  has  occu- 
jiied  maths,  and  astrons.,  without  being  definitely  solved. 
The  corpuscular  or  cloud  theory  is  that  now  most  gener- 
ally admitted.  This  theoi-y  is  tliat  the  rings  are  not  solid 
or  liquid  masses  at  all,  but  only  vast  swarms  of  minute  sat- 
ellites, too  small  to  be  seen  separately,  but  so  numerous 
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that  thev  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  ln>cly. 
Saturn  is  acconipanied  by  8  satellites,  but  none  of  them  pre- 
sent anv  characters  of  especial  interest. 

I'ruuiifi  was  discc>vered  by  Sir  William  IIei"scheI  in  1781.  It 
had  frequently  been  observed  before  that  time,  but  was  not 
known  to  be  a  planet.  It  is  accompanied  by  4  satellites,  2 
of  which  were  discovered  by  Hei-schel. 

Xirpliine  was  discovered  in  1840  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  hist,  of  A.,  its  position  in  the 
heavens  having  been  calculated  by  Levenier  and  Adams  be- 
fore its  existence  was  kno^\ni.    It  is  attended  by  1  satellite. 

t'o//i«- Ay.— Besides  the  planets,  a  number  of  comets  are 
kno^^^l  to  be  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  othei-s  are  suspected  to  be  such,  even  though  their 
time  of  revolution  is  so  great  that  they  have  never  been  re- 
corded as  seen  but  once.  The  phys.  const,  of  comets  is  still 
one  of  the  enigmas  of  A.  Large  comets  are  generally  found 
to  consist  of  three  distinct  fonnations  :  tl )  a  small  bright  but 
ill-defined  nucleus  ;  (2)  a  round  mass  of  nebulnus  matter  sur- 
rounding this  nucleus  ;  and  i3)  a  tail  of  extremely  rare  mat- 
ter, but  of  enormous  length,  extending  off  from  the  comet 
iu  a  direction  opposed  to  the  sim,  growing  wider  and  fainter 
a.s  it  extends,  until  it  gradually  becomes  invisible.  But  the 
smaller  telescopic  comets  often  exhibit  neither  nucleus  nor 
tail,  but  consist  only  of  an  ill-defined,  nebulous  mass.  It  is 
now  generally  considered  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  a 
stream  of  finely  divided  matter  continually  driven  off  from 
the  comet  into  space  by  some  repulsive  force  in  the  sun. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  material  luiiverse  as  re- 
vealed by  the  telescope  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of 
Ittgcriptice  A.  Of  Practical' A.  we  merely  say  that  it  teaches 
the  construction  and  use  of  such  instrximents  as  the  tele- 
scope, the  transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle,  and  the 
zenith  telescope,  and  the  calculation  of  the  observations 
made  with  them.  The  usefulness  of  R-actical  A.  may  be 
judged  from  this  consideration  :  take  an  astron.,  blindfolded, 
to  any  part  of  the  globe,  give  him  the  instniments  we  have 
mentioned,  a  chronometer  regulated  to  Greenwich  or  Wash, 
time,  and  the  necessary  tables,  and  if  he  can  see  the  stars 
he  can  teU  where  he  "is  in  lat.  and  Ion.  within  a  hundred 
yards. 

For  Theoretical  A.,  though  scientifically  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  subject,  we  can  here  do  no  more  than 
give  the  reader  a  gen.  idea  of  what  it  has  been  and  now  is. 
Its  progress  may  oe  conveniently  divided  into  3  eras.  The 
first  era  is  that  of  the  anc.  system,  in  which  the  earth  was 
considered  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  believed  to  revolve  about  it  in  the  course  of  ii 
hours.  The  second  era  was  that  of  C'oi>ernieus  and  Kepler, 
in  which  the  sun  was  assigned  to  its  true  place  as  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system ;  the  earth  was  classified  as  one  of  the 
planets  mo\'ing  around  it :  and  all  the  orbits  of  these  bodies 
were  found  to  be  ellipses  ha\'iiig  the  sun  in  one  focus.  The 
third  era  is  that  of  gra\-itation,  in  which  aU  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  considered  as  flying  through  space  with  perfect 
freedom,  but  each  gravitating  toward  all  the  others.  The 
sun,  being  700  times  as  heavy  as  all  the  planets,  keeps  them 
moving  in  orbits  around  him  by  his  own  gravitation,  while 
the  motion  of  each  planet  is  affected  with  small  iiTegular- 
ities  caused  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  others.  The  Coper- 
nican  system  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  have  reduced 
Theoretical  A.  almost  to  branches  of  pure  math. — mechan- 
ics, geom..  and  trigonometry.  The  system  is  quite  simple 
in  its  conception,  but  very  complex  when  we  descend  to  de- 
tails. A  number  of  imaginary  planes  are  conceived  of  as 
passing  through  the  eartli  or  sim,  and  extending  out  into  in- 
finity in  every  direction.  The  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  defined  by  their  distances  from  these  planes,  and 
the  angles  which  the  line  drawn  fi-om  the  sun  or  the  earth 
to  the  body  makes  ^vith  different  lines  drawn  in  the  planes. 
S.  Newcomb,  Xautical  Almanac  Office. 

Astu'ria  or  Astu'rias,  a  former  kingdom  in  the  X.  of 
Sp.,  bounded  >r.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  by  the  Cantabrian 
mts.  The  Asturians  made  a  long  aiid  brave  resistance  to 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  invaded  8p.  about  500  a.  d.,  but 
were  finally  subdued.  A.  was  the  only  part  of  Sp.  that  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Moors.  The  anc.  kingdom  now  forms 
the  prov.  of  0\iedo.    Area,  4094  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1877.  576.:3.52. 

Astyages,  as-tl'a-jez  [Gr.  'Ao-rvayijs] ,  king  of  Media,  was 
a  son  of  C'yaxares  I.,  and  reigned  from  593  to  569  b.  c.  His 
daughter,  Mandane,  was  married  to  Cambyses,  a  noble  Per., 
and  bore  a  son  who  was  Cyinis  the  Great.  " 

Atac'aiiiite,  an  ore  of  copper,  abundant  in  the  desert 
of  Atacamai  whence  its  name),  and  found  also  as  a  crust  on 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  com- 
bination of  protoxide  of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper. 

Atabaall'pa,  or  Ataba'Iipa,  the  last  inca  of  Peru, 
was  a  son  of  Hua\Tia  C'apac.  who  d.  in  1.j'^9.  By  his  will  he 
di%ided  his  domiiiiuns  between  his  2  sons.  Huaiscar  and  A., 
who  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  Five  yrs.  afterward 
Huascar  required  A.  to  render  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  That  inca  refu.sed,  invaded  Peru,  defeated  Huascar, 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  1532.  He  spared  the  life  of  Huas- 
car, but  deprived  him  of  his  throne  and  liberty.  In  the 
same  yr.  Peru  was  invaded  by  Pizarro  and  a  small  army  of 
Spaniards.  The  inca,  with  an  unaiTned  retinue,  approached 
the  camp  of  Pizarro,  in  Xov.  1.532.  for  a  friendly  interview, 
and  was  informed  that  the  pope  had  given  Peru  to  the  king 
of  Sp.  As  A.  rejected  this  claim,  the  Spaniards  seized  him 
and  massacred  his  attendants.  The  inca  offered  to  ransom 
himself  The  Spaniards  accepted  the  gold,  but  refused  him 
liberty.  Accusing  A.  of  plotting  against  him,  Pizarro  or- 
dered him  to  be  tried  by  a  couit-niartial.  which  condemned 
him  to  be  burned  alive.  After  he  had  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized, his  sentence  was  commuted,  and  he  was  strangled 
Aug.  29,  1.5.33. 

Atalan'ta  [Gr.  'XTa.\a.vnf\.  according  to  anc.  Gr.  legend, 
the  most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  was  renowned  for  martial 
courage.  She  took  part  in  the  Argcmautic  expedition  and 
the  Calydonian  hunt.    Ha\-ing  many  suitoi-s,  she  offered  to 


marry  any  man  who  should  defeat  fier  in  a  foot-race,  with 
the  condition  that  if  he  lost  he  must  be  put  to  death.  MUa- 
niou,  who  had  received  from  A'enus  three  golden  apples,  be- 
came the  successful  competitor  by  dropping  them  one  by 
one  before  Atalanta,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
stop  and  pick  them  up. 

At'avism  [from  the  Lat.  at'arii.%  a  "  great-grandfather  " 
or  ••  ancestor  "j  is  a  word  of  recent  introduction,  with  two 
modifications  of  meaning:  1.  In  nat.  hist.  A.  is  the  reap- 
pearance iu  animals  or  plants  of  traits  belonging  to  their 
remote  progenitors  which  their  immediate  parents  did  not 
present.  Rei:er6ion  is  a  term  nearly  synonj-mous,  indicating 
not  only  the  occasional  or  individual  appearance  of  such  re- 
motely descended  traits,  but  the  actual  returning  to  them  of 
a  'ariety  or  species.  2.  In  human  pathology  A.  is  a  rever- 
sion (Similar  to  the  above)  to  morbid  traits  existing  in  an- 
cestors, but  not  in  immediate  parents. 

Atba'ra  [Astab'otas],  a  river  of  Afr..  rising  in  Abyssinia, 
flowing  N.  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  5.50  m.  falling  into  the 
Nile,  of  which  it  is  the  last  tributary.  Its  aimual  rise  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  inundation  of  Egj-pt. 

Atcli'isou,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  at  the  extreme  AA'.  point  of  the  "  Great 
Bend"  of  the  Mo.  River,  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities  in  the  State.  Here  is  St.  Benedict's  Coll.  Pop.  1870, 
70.54 ;  1880,  15,10.5. 

Atchlsou  (David  R.i,  a  politician,  b.  inFavette  co.,  Ky., 
Aug.  11,  1807,  emigrated  to  Mo.  in  1830;  was'U.  S.  senator 
1843-55.  He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Compromise, 
and  was  a  leader  in  conflicts  with  Free-State  party  in  Kan. 

A'te  [Gr.  'Attj],  a  goddess  in  classic  mythology,  supposed 
to  avenge  crimes,  and  also  to  stir  up  mischief. 

At'eles  [from  the  Gr.  aTeAjjs,  '•  imperfect "].  a  genus  of 
S.  Amer.  monkeys,  characterized  by  the  absence  or  a  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  hands.  They 
have  long,  prehensile  tails.  The  genus  comprises  the  mari- 
monda  (A.  Beelzebub),  which  is  vei-y  numerous  on  the  Ori- 
noco, besides  a  dozen  other  species. 

Athabas'ca,  or  Atliapes'co,  a  lake  and  river  of  Brit. 
N.  Amer.  The  lake  lies  in  about  lat.  59°  X.,  is  about  2.30  m. 
long  and  20  m.  wide,  dischai-ging  its  waters  through  Slave 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie,  which  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mts.,  flows  N.  E., 
and  enters  the  lake  near  its  W.  extremity. 

Atball'ali,  a  daughter  of  Ahab.  king  of  I.srael,  and  Jeze- 
bel ;  wife  of  Jehoram.  king  of  Judah,  whom  she  survived, 
and  became  an  idolater.  After  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah. 
about  884  B.  c.  she  usui-ped  the  royal  power  and  murdered 
all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  except  Joash.  In  878  the 
partisans  of  Joash  killed  her. 

Atbana'isiau  Creed  [Lat.  Sym'bolum  Athanadu'iiuml, 
the  sharpest  and  most  rigid  of  the  3  Cath.  symbols,  did  not 
appear  in  Greek  till  the  llth  or  12th  centurj-,  and  was  then 
CAidently  a  translation.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
treating  of  the  Trinity,  the  second  of  the  Pereon  of  Christ. 
Much  of  its  substance  belongs  to  the  5th  century,  but  its 
present  form  was  probably  not  assumed  earlier  than  about 
800  A.  D.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Atbaiia'sius  [Gr.  "Aeai-ao-tos] ,  Saixt,  a  Gr.  Father  of 
the  Ch.,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  296  a.  d.  After  he  had  been 
ordained  as  a  deacon  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
gen.  Council  of  Nice  (325),  In  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquence,  learning,  and  zeal  against  Arianism.  In 
328  he  was  elected  abp.  of  Alexandria  by  the  clergj-  and  the 
people.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Tyre  in  335.  but 
the  emp.  Constantius.  on  the  death  of  Constanline.  restored 
him  (.338)  to  his  see.  In  339  about  90  Arian  bps.  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Antloch,  condemned  A.,  and.  their  decision 
being  approved  by  the  emp.,  he  was  suspended.  He  recov- 
ered his  office  in  346.  The  Arians  prevailed  in  the  Council 
of  Aries  (3.53)  and  the  Council  of  Milan,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emp.  Constantius,  condemned  A.  in  355.  Again 
driven  out  of  Alexandria,  he  took  refuge  in  Upper  Egyjit, 
where  he  passed  6  >ts.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate (361)  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  he  was  exiled  in 
362.  In  367  he  was  restored  by  Jovian,  was  once  more  ex- 
iled by  the  Arian  emp.  Valens,  but  after  a  few  months  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  continued  in  peaceable  possession  of 
his  office  until  his  death.  Among  his  works  are  Fire  Book^ 
against  Arms  and  an  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.    D.  373. 

A'tlieisni  [Lat.  atheis'imis  ;  from  the  Gr.  o,  neg.,  and 
6eo?,  a  "'god  ■"].  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  God.  A.  may  be  either  speculative 
or  practical :  the  former  consists  in  denying  the  existence 
of  God  ;  the  latter  in  living  as  if  there  were  no  GoA.  Spec- 
ulative A.  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible,  for  the  denial  of 
the  Divine  existence  necessarily  affimis  it.  For  if  one  deny 
God's  being,  his  denial  is  worthless  unless  it  rests  upon 
some  reason :  but  this  reason  must  be  absolute,  or  it  can  be 
no  .sufficient  warrant  for  his  denial,  and  this  will  only  be  to 
adduce  absolute  reason  to  declare  that  the  Absolute  Reason 
cannot  be,  which  is  the  very  absurdity  of  all  absurdities. 

J.  H.  Seelye. 

Atb'elstan,  or  ^tbel^tan,  an  A.-S.  king  of  Eng.,  b. 
about  895  A.  D..  was  the  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  a  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in 
925,  and  was  the  first  actual  sovereign  of  all  Eng.  He  defeat- 
ed a  league  against  him  of  the  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Picts.  in  a 
great  battle  at  Brunenburg  in  937.  Promoted  learning  and 
ci\-ilizalion.     D.  Oct.  27,  940. 

Atbe'na  [Gr.  'Afl>jiT)  or  'Afljjia],  sometimes  called  Pal- 
las Atbeiia,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  prin. 
divinities  of  the  Gr.  mythology.  According  to  an  anc.  le- 
gend, she  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  from  whose  head  she 
issued  in  full  armor.  The  Athenians  named  their  capital  in 
her  hi  >nor. 

Atbeiiae'us,  an  eminent  Gr.  litt^ratexr  and  antiquary, 
b.  at  Naucratis.  in  Egypt,  lived  about  200  a.  d.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  mostly  iinknown.  He  resided  for  some  >ts.  at 
Rome.   He  wrote,  iii  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  a  very  interest- 
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iug  work  called  Aein-roo-oiiio-Tai.  (  T/if  Banqvil  of  Ike  Learned), 
which  is  extant.  It  is  an  account  of  an  imaginaiy  banquet 
siren  bv  a  noble  Rom.  to  a  number  of  eminent  men.  and 
c'ontains  a  rich  fmid  of  anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  about  TW)  poets  and  historians. 

Atlieiiao^'oras  |(;r.  ' XBr^vayopai;].  a  (ir.  philos.  and  C'hr. 
writer,  b.  at  .\thens.  flourished  about  170.  iSaid  to  have  been 
the  first  priii.  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  (161- 
if<i)  .\.  D. ».  He  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Resuri-ection . 

Ath'ens  [Gr.  \KSr,vai.:  Lat.  Atbe'ncE ;  Turk.  Seti'nes]  is 
situated  about  .i  m.  N.  E.  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in  the  plain  of 
.\ttica,  which  is  inclosed  by  mts.  on  everj-  side  except  the 
S..  and  forms  a  strand  natural  amphitheatre  ;  lat.  37°  ."iG'  X.. 
Ion.  23°  3S'  E.  The  city  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard  limestone, 
partly  covered  by  a  thin,  lifjht,  and  rather  sterile  soil.  It 
has  a  deli!>rhtful  climate,  and  an  atmosphere  of  almo.st 
matchless  purity  and  transparency. 

//wto/'y.— According  to  an  anc.  legend.  A.  was  founded  by 
Cecrops.  and  was  originally  called  Cecropia.  Homer  in  the 
Iliad  mentions  A.  and  its  temple  of  Athena.  The  last  king 
of  -V.  was  C'odrus.  who  sacrificed  himself  for  liis  countiy, 
about  KHiS  B.  c.  The  state  then  became  a  republic  or  oli- 
garchy, ruled  by  an  archon  or  archons,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Medon.  a  son  of  C'odrus.  The  great  legislator  and 
statesman  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  A.  was  Solon,  who  became  archon  in  594  b.  c, 
wheii  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to  slaverj-  and  violent 
l)aity  disseusion.s  tended  to  c.  war.  Pisistratus  usui-ped  the 
chief  power  in  .560  b.  c.  ,  ruled  as  a  mild  and  liberal  tjTant 
for  manv  yi-s..  and  left  his  power  to  his  sons  Hippias  and 
Hipparclnis.  The  state  was  liberateil  from  the  mild  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidae  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogi'ton.  who 
killed  Hipparcluis  in  .514.  Hippias  was  expelled  in  510  b.  c. 
About  .500  B.  c.  the  (ir.  colonies  of  Ionia  revolted  against 
the  king  of  Per.,  and  were  aided  by  the  Athenians.  Pro- 
\oked  by  this  affront,  Darius  resolved  to  subjugate  Gr., 
and  to  punish  the  Athenians  in  an  especial  manner,  for 
which  purpose  he  sent  a  large  army  in  490  b.  c.  The  Gr. 
and  Pel-,  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  Mil- 
tiades  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
momentous  events  nf  universal  hist.  Having  spent  several 
yrs.  in  preparation  for  another  invasion  of  Gr.,  Xerxes 
crossed  the  Hellespont  with  an  immense  amiy  in  480  b.  c. 
The  Pei-s.  forced  the  pass  of  Therinopyla;  July  6.  and  were 
•lefeated  in  the  great  naval  battle  of  Salamis.  Sept.  20  of 
the  same  yr.  The  most  brilliant  period  in  Athenian  hist. 
wa.s  the  age  of  Pericles,  who  became  the  most  powerful 
statesman  of  A.  about  469  b.  c.  In  431  b.  < .  a  long  war  broke 
out  between  the  .\thenians  and  the  Spai'tans.  who  were  the 
aggressoi-s.  This  was  called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
lasted  about  27  yrs.,  and  was  disastrous  to  the  Athenians. 
By  the  battle  of Chferonea,  3-38  b.  c  A.  and  the  other  Gr. 
states  became  subject  to  Macedon.  In  146  b.  c.  Gr.  was  re- 
duced to  a  Rom.  prov.  A.  under  the  Rom.  power  enjoyed 
much  prosperity,  and  was  the  centre  of  Gr.  philos.,  lit.,  and 
ait.  Toward  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Chi-,  era  A.  be- 
gan to  decline.  In  1204  it  became  the  cap.  of  a  duchy  which 
during  the  14th  century  belonged  to  Naples.  In  1394  the 
Florentine  Xerio  Acciajuoli  became  duke  of  A.,  and  his 
family  held  this  position  until  1456,  in  which  year  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Gr.  war  of  independence  was  the 
i-ause  of  great  destruction  to  the  city,  so  that  when  in  1830 
Attica  was  incoi-porated  with  Gr.,  the  city  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  But  when  in  1834  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  (ir..  it  rapidly  changed,  and  was  greatly  improved. 
Among  the  finest  modern  buildings  are  the  palace,  univ., 
cathedral,  mint,  theatre,  and  the  chamber  of  reps. 

Monuments  ami  Antif/'iUieft. — At  tlie  W.  end  of  the  Acrop- 
olis stood  the  Propylaja.  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athe- 
nian ait,  which  was  finished  in  432  b.  c.  Passing  through 
the  Propylfca.  we  come  to  the  Parthenon,  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  arch,  ever  executed.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  AUS  B.  c.  It  remained  almost  entire,  except  the 
roof,  until  1687.  when  A.  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians.  A 
quantity  of  powder  which  the  Turks  had  jdaced  in  the  cella 
exploded,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the  Parthenon  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Erechtheum  was  a  beautiful  temple  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries 
of  A.  Among  the  finest  edifices  of  A.  was  the  The.seium, 
which  was  built  about  465  b.  c.  and  is  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  anc.  monuments.  The  site  of  the  fMympeum  is  indi- 
cated by  16  jdgantic  Corinthian  columns  f)f  marble  standing 
S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis.  Among  the  interesting  jilaies  in  tliC 
suburbs  of  A.  were  the  Acad.,  in  which  Plato  tauirht,  aud 
the  Lyceum,  over  which  Aristotle  presided. 

A.  has  a  good  harbor,  the  anc.  Pn-a»us,  now  Drako.  Pop. 
in  1884,  81.!Kt3.  and  of  the  Pira-us,  21,05.5.    R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Atliens,  Ala.     See  Appendi.v. 

Athens,  city.  R.  R.  June,  and  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ga..on 
Oconee  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  L'niv.  of  Ga.,  the  State 
Coll.  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Lucy  Cobb  Inst.,  and  has  cotton 
mills.     Pop.  1870.  4251  ;   1880,  609i). 

Athene,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Athens  co..  O.,  is  on  the 
Hockhocking  River,  41  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Marietta.  Here  are 
the  O.  Univ.,  founded  in  1804,  and  a  State  lunatic  asvlum. 
Pop.  1870,  imi:  ]>8),  24.57. 

AtlicuH,  on  R.  R.,  Bradford  co..  Pa.  The  borough  is  15 
m.  X.  of  Towanda,  the  co.seat.  A.  has  the  oldest  acad.  in  ' 
the  section.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  b.  at  (^ueen  Esther's 
Flats,  below  the  borough,  during  the  migration  of  his  par- 
ents to  O.  "  Spanish  Mill  "  had  a  fortification,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.     I'op.  187n.  965:  issn,  1.592. 

AtlieiiH,  Tenii.     Sec  .Ai'cendi.n. 

Ath'ertoii  (Cii.^Ri.Ks  (ioRooM,  a  politician,  b.  at  Am- 
her.st,  X.  II..  July  4.  1804.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1822:  was  an 
M.  C.  18:^7-43.  He  procured  in  18.38  tlie  jiassage  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  all  petitions  or  pMpeis  i-(>lating  to  slavery  should 
be  laid  on  tlie  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or  re- 
ferred.    Was  subsequently  V.  S.  Senator.    I).  Xov.  15.  18,53. 

Atli'lete,  phi.  Athletes,  or  Athle'tae  [Gr.  ieArjT^s, 


plu.  aSArjTai].  a  pei-sou  among  the  Grs.  who  contended  for  a 
prize  in  public  games,  the  \-ictor  being  held  in  the  utmost 
honor. 

Atb'ol,  R.  R.  June,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Pop.  of  tp. 
1870.  3517  :  1880.  4:»7. 

Atbor,  Athyr,  or  Het-Iier,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
daughter  of  Ra.  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  tiie  Grs.     The  cow  was  regarded  as  her  .symbol. 

At'kins  (John  D.  C.  ).  b.  in  Henry  co.,  Ten'n.,  June  4.  1825  : 
ed.  at  Univ.  of  E.  Tenn.,  and  grad.  in  1846 :  was  elected 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  in  1849  and  1851,  and  to 
the  State  senate  in  18.55;  was  a  Pi-esidential  elector  on  the 
Buchanan  ticket  in  185(1.  and  an  M.  C.  from  Tenn.  from  18,57 
to  I8(il :  then  resigned  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confeds.. 
serving  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  public  councils.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Confed.  Cong,  at  the  time  of  the  gen.  sin-- 
render  in  1865 :  was  again  returned  to  the  Federal  Cong. 
1872-74,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  45th  Cong. 

ALEX.\xr>ER  H.  Stephens. 

Atlan'ta,  cap.  of  Ga.  and  of  Fulton  co..  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  State,  and  the  great  R.  R.  centre  of  the  S.  Its  R.  R. 
lines,  opening  connection  with  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
have  caused  to  be  given  to  A.  the  name  of  the  (io/e  Cit'i/. 
Lat.  a  little  S.  of  34°  X.,  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  (iulf  from  those  of  the  8.  Atlantic  slope.  The  plane  of 
elevation  is  1100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  its  atmosphere 
is  dry.  pure,  and  healthy,  and  its  climate  comparatively  mild 
anil  delightful  at  all  seasons  :  the  mercury  seldom  rises  in 
sunmicr  above  93°.  or  falls  below  15°  in  winter.  In  1843  its 
present  site  was  an  uncleared  forest,  but  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment since  have  been  rapid.  It  was  Gen.  shennan's 
objective  point  in  the  late  c.  war.  In  1859  its  pop.  was  17.000. 
It  was  burned  by  Sherman,  as  he  set  off  on  his  nuirch  to  the 
sea  in  1864,  but  since  the  war  A.  has,  pliienix-like.  arisen  from 
her  ashes.  Her  trade  is  immense,  and  her  manufactures  of 
every  kind  are  extensive  and  increasing  rapidly.  Her  great 
International  Cotton  Exposition  in  the  fall  of  1881  exhibited 
the  marvellous  energies  of  her  people,  and  every  indication 
shows  that  at  no  distant  day  she  will  be  the  largest  city  S. 
of  the  Ohio.     Pop.  1870,  21.789  ;  1880,  37.409. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Atlanta,  city,  and  R.  R.  junc,  Logan  co..  111.,  39  m.  X. 
X.  E.  from  Springfield.     Pop.  1880,  1368. 

Atlan'tic,  city,  E.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  la.,  on  the 
F;.  Xishiiabatona  River,  79  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Des  Moines. 
Pop.  1870.  1200  :  1880,  .3662. 

Atlantic  City,  R.  R.  centre,  a  watering-place  of  Atlan- 
tic CO.,  X.  J.,  on  the  A.  Ocean,  60  m.  S.  K.  of  Phila.  Pop. 
1870,  1(^43  ;  1880,  5477. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the  5  great  oceans  of  the  world  ; 
the  one  separating  Amer.  from  Europe  and  Afr.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  Greatest 
breadth,  about  .5000  m. :  area,  about  half  that  of  the  Pacific. 
The  part  X'.  of  the  equator  is  called  the  X.  A.,  S.  of  that 
line  the  S.  A.  To  the  A.  O.  belong  the  Uer.  Ocean  or  N.  Sea. 
the  Baltic,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  the  Irish  Sea. 
the  St.  George's  and  Eng.  channels,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
Mediten-anean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Gumea.  and  the  Bay  of 
Benin ;  and  on  the  Amer.  side  the  gi-eat  estuaries  of  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  the  Carribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mex., 
the  Gulf  of  St.  La-wTence.  the  Greenland  Sea.  Davis  Strait, 
Hudson  Strait,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ^liss.,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata,  and  from 
the  E.  the  (Grange,  Congo,  Xiger,  and  Senegal ;  Tagus.  Loire. 
Seine,  Rhine,  and  Elbe.  The  average  depth  of  the  A.  is  about 
20.(H)0  ft.,  less  than  4  m. ;  its  gi-eatest  depth  about  5  m.  The 
so  called  telegraphic  plateau  between  Ire.  and  Xewfound- 
land  averages  12,000  ft.;  it  is  400  m.  ^^^de  from  X.  to  S.,  and 
]()40  m.  l<ing  from  E.  to  W.  The  A.  has  2  great  cuiTents — 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Equatorial  Current.  The  latter 
moves  from  the  Bay  of  Benin  W.  along  both  sides  of  the 
equator ;  average  velocity,  30  m.  a  day,  but  at  some  points 
exceeduig  this  ,  breadth,  200  to  4(X)  m.  It  divides  at  Cape  St. 
Roque,  the  Brazil  cuiTent  going  .S.  and  the  Guiana  current 
X.  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Gulf  Stream  begins  in  the 
(iulf  of  Mex.,  passes  between  Fla.  and  Cuba,  and  flows  along 
the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  rate  of  about  80  m.  a  day,  hav- 
ing a  mean  witlth  of  3.50  m.  From  about  lat.  42°  X.  It  gi-ad- 
iially  turns  E.,  widening  as  it  funis,  crosses  the  A.  to  the 
Azores,  where  it  divides  ;  the  X.  branch  flows  past  the 
Brit.  Isles  to  Iceland  ;  the  S.  is  in  its  coui-se  swept  back  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.  by  the  >'.  equatorial  curi'ent.  foi-ming  a 
great  eddy  in  the  X.  A.  knowm  as  the  Sargasso  Sea  (Mer  de 
S(tr(i(tsfio),  said  to  i)e  2(X).000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  covered  with 
floating  sea-weed  (Fnrm  na/an.<').  The  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  from  10°  to  25°  F.  wanner  than  other  portions  of 
the  ocean  :  it  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  Brit.  Isles.  In 
the  N.  A.  the  prevailing  winds  are  S.  W.;  between  the  tropics 
the  trade  winds  pre\'ail,  blowing  W.  with  great  regularity. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

At'las  [Gr.  '.\TAas],  a  mythical  personage,  brother  of 
Prometheus.  He  was  represented  by  the  anc  Gr.  legends 
as  siippoiting  tlie  vault  of  heaven  on  his  head  or  shoulders. 

At'las  Moun'tains,  a  mt. -system  of  Afr..  extenduig 
from  Cape  Ciher  <m  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Bon  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  highest  point  of  the  system  is  in  Morocco,  and 
is  estimated  at  13.0(X)  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Atmosphere,  at'mos-fer  [from  the  Gr.  aT/not,  "  vapor." 
and  (T(f>alpa,  a  "sphere  ''].  the  gaseous  envelope  which  sur- 
rounds the  eaith  or  any  celestial  body.  The  earth's  A. 
weighs  about  15  lbs.  avoirdupois  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
surface.  e(|ual  to  2160  lbs.  per  square  ft.  It  supports  a 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  averaging  30  inches  or 
7()0  millimetres  hiirh.  and  a  column  of  water  34  ft.  high.  At 
()0°  F..  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches,  100  cubic  inches  of 
air  weigh  30.9a5  grains  :  1  cubic  ft.  =  .536.96  grains,  and  1000 
cubic  ft.  =76.708  lbs.  avoirdupois;  1  litre  at  0°  C..  under  a 
pressure  of  760  millimetres  =  1.2932  trrammes.  It  is  14.45 
times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  If  the  air  were  not  elastic, 
and  possessed  the  same  density  at  all  heights  that  it  has  at 
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the  sea-level,  it  would  extend  to  a  height  of  Tt.-lOi  m.  only  : 
hut  its  density  diminishes  with  the  height  :  at  d. 705 in.  it  is  ,4, 
.it  ■>.41  m.  '•4.  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  outer 
limit  of  the  A.  The  tomposition  of  the  A.  was  discovered 
t>et\veen  the  vrs.  1~-.J  and  177.'>  by  Rutherford.  Priestley. 
•<i-hule,  and  I-avoisier.  Tlie  first  aeeurate  determination  of 
its  pen.-entaije  i-omtH-)sitio«  was  made  by  Cavendish  in  1781. 
It  oonsists  (.•hietiy  of  nitr».>gen  and  oxygen,  mixed,  not  com- 
bined. The  proportions  of  these  gases  var>- slightly,  rang- 
ing, in  air  freed  from  all  other  constituents,  from  20.K4  to  21 
per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  Ttt.lG  to  79  of  nitrogen.  In  badly 
ventilated  rooms  the  oxygen  sometimes  falls  to  20.a.  Aque- 
ous vapor  is  always  present.  Tlie  quantity  which  air  can 
take  up  varies  with  tlie  temperature.  AtO""  C.  a  cubic  metre 
•t{  air  can  take  up  4.H71  grammes,  at  l.i"  t'..  13.74C  grammes. 
The  air  is  rarely  saturatetl :  it  varies  from  40  to  {(0  per  cent, 
of  saturation,  according  as  it  is  dr>-  or  moist.  Carbonic  acid 
varies  in  quantity  from  0.08  to  0.07  vols,  in  100  in  the  open 
air.  but  larger  quantities  occur  in  the  air  of  occupied  rooms. 
Ammonia  occurs  ui  the  air,  in  minute  quantity,  in  the  foiin 
of  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  nitrite.  Ozone  is  also  present, 
especially  in  the  country  and  over  the  ocean.  Minute  quan- 
tities of  other  ga.ses,  such  as  marsh  gas.  sulphur  compounds, 
<5tc.,  are  present,  either  given  oflf  from  plants  or  resulting 
from  the  putrefaction  or  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  or  from  factories.  The  air  is  never  free  from 
solids  in  the  form  of  du.<t.  consisting  of  cosmical  or  mete- 
oric dust  fine  sand.  clay.  etc. :  salt  inear  the  sea-shore >,  due 
to  the  spray  of  sea-water;  particles  of  vegetable,  and  in 
'•ities.  of  animal  matter :  pollen  in  its  season,  the  germs  of 
mould  fungi,  veast.  bacteria,  etc..  and  in  the  neighborhood 
'>t  persons  suffering  frc>m  certain  di.<eases.  the  germs  of  con- 
tagion. Tlie  oxygen  supports  animal  life  and  ci-)mbustion  ; 
the  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and  niti-ate  of  ammonia  con- 
•ititute  the  chief  food  of  plants,  either  by  direct  absorption 
by  the  leaves  or  by  the  roots  after  they  have  been  canied 
into  the  soil  by  tlie  rain;  the  germs  of  the  mould  fungi, 
yeast,  and  bacteria  cause  mould,  mildew,  blight,  fermenta- 
tion, putrefaction,  etc.,  and  certain  bacteria  cause  malarial 
fevers  and  contagious  diseases.  Tlie  aqueous  vapor  is  the 
stmrce  of  clouds,  rain.  hail.  snow.  fog.  and  dew.  Tlie  air  of 
cities  is  liable  to  contamination  by  factories  and  by  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse.  The  air  of  houses  is  rendered  un- 
whole.some  by  human  exhalations,  produc'ts  of  combustion. 
<ewer  gas,  and  sometimes  by  contagiou.s  diseases.  Its  puri- 
ty can  be  maintained  by  ventilation,  proper  plumbing  and 
drainage,  and  the  isr.latinn  of  the  sick.      C.  F.  Chandlep.. 

Atmosplierlc  Eusrine.     See  Hot-Air  Engine. 

Atoll',  or  .\toln,  the  native  name  for  a  kind  of  island 
that  occurs  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  a  low  cir- 
cular reef  of  coral,  inclosing  a  lagoon,  which  in  many  in- 
stances communicates  with  the  ocean  by  a  naiTow  inlet,  or 
by  more  than  one.    (See  Coral  Islands.) 

At'om  [Lat.  at'onvx ;  Gr.  arofios,  "that  which  cannot 
be  cut."  from  o,  priv..  and  Te>ra>.  to  "'cut "],  a  minute,  indi- 
visible particle  of  matter.  According  to  one  theor>%  matter 
is  nifinitely  divisible.  On  the  other  hand,  many  modem 
ihemLsts  maintain  that  all  matter  consists  of  ultimate  indi- 
\isible  and  indestructible  particles.  The  tendency  of  recent 
scientific  research  has  been  to  pr<jve  that  the  chemical  A. 
ami  phys.  .\.  are  not  identical. 

Atomic  Theory.    See  Chemistry. 

.Itoin'ic  H'elglits,  the  projjortions  by  weight  in  which 
chemical  elements  unite.  One  element  miist  be  selected  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  series,  and  an  arbitrary  value  afiixed 
to  it,  and  thereafter  all  the  other  elements  can  have  their 
values  awarded  to  them  according  to  the  proportifmal 
amounts  in  which  they  combine.  Hydrogen  is  taken  as  1, 
and  all  the  other  elements  are  represented  by  a  quantity 
which  is  the  minimum  amount  in  which  they  unite  with  1  of 
iiydrogen. 

Atone'ment.  I.  The  Word.— 1.  Tlie  etj-mology  and 
usage  of  the  Eug.  word.  (1)  8upiX)sed  to  be  derived  from 
"at-one-ment."  and  its  earlier  .signification,  "reconciliation  :"' 
<2>  at  present  universally  used  in  the  sense  of  "satisfaction 
for  an  offence."  "expiation."  {W'eh^tfr  and  Worit-xttr.\  i. 
In  the  authorized  Eug.  version  the  word  occurs  only  once  in 
the  X.  T.  (Rom.  v.  lit.  and  there  represents  KaToXAayri.  "rec- 
onciliation." In  the  O.  T.  it  occui-s  freciiiently.  translating 
~3D,  to  "cover  with  saciificial  blood."  and  hence  to  "ex- 
piate." to  "appea.*e."  to  "purge  away."  -3.  The  biblical 
equivalents  of  the  word  in  the  O.  T.,  D">313,  "expiation." 

In  the  N.  T. :  (1)  As  it  respects  God,  iAio-iceo^oi.  to  "pro- 
pitiate" (1  Jfilin  ii.  2  and  iv.  10):  (2>  as  it  respects  sin.  to 
"expiate"  (Heb.  ii.  ID  :  (3(  as  it  respects  the  sinner,  ayopd^en; 
to  "  redeem"  (bv  1)lood,  Rev.  v.  9>.  and  \vrpoovir.  to  "ransom 
by  substitution  "  (1  Pet.  i.  18 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  G). 

II.  The  DocTniNE.  1.  Patristic. — The  biblical  view  above 
presented  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Ch.  as  the  basis  of  re- 
ligious experience.  It  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  dis- 
criminated as  a  logical  conception  by  the  early  teachei-s. 
From  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  independence  and 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  many  of  the  Fathers,  as 
Irenjeus.  Origen.  and  even  Augustine  and  Jerome,  etc.. 
founded  on  such  texts  as  Col.  ii.  1.5  and  Heb.  ii.  14  the  notion 
that  Chr.  by  his  sufferings  rendered  satisfaction  to  Satan, 
who  had  acquired  rights  of  conquest  over  the  human  race. 

2.  The  An-<>r!inif. — The  doctrine  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning the  linng  principle  of  tlie  devotional  writ  ngs  of  all 
Ch.  teachers  and  of  all  liturgies  and  hvmns.  and  wihich  since 
his  time  has  been  taught  in  the  authorized  creeds  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Ch..  was  first  svstematicallv  unfolded  bv  Anselm. 
abp.  of  Canterbun-  (1093-11091.  in  his  tract,  fur  Df".'<  Homo. 
He  teaches  that  the  es.sential  moral  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  is  immutable,  necessaiily  demands  the  punish- 
ment of  sin :  that  sin  is  an  intrinsic  and  infinite  evil.  The 
law  is  coasequently  unrelaxable.  and  the  penalty  must  be 
e.Kecuted  upon  the'  sinner  unless  a  substitute  ( 1 1  "personallv 
free  of  all  legal  demands  and  <2i  uf  sufficient  dignity  is  will- 


ing to  be  punished  in  his  stead.  This  condition  is  answered 
only  by  a  Person  at  once  divine  and  human—;.  •■.  a  diyine 
PeiNon  who  has  assumed  a  human  nature.  Chr.  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men  by  vicariously  suffering  the  legal 
penalty  of  death  to  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thus 
expiated  the  guilt  of  sin  and  propitiated  the  justice  of  God. 
(See  PuoF.  Ed.  Parks's  AtODement ;  Dr.  Shedd"s  Uigt.  of  Chr. 
iMxtrlne ;  Sch.\ff"s  Hut.  C'fir.  Vh.  [Ftxmi  orig.  art.  in  J.^s 
Uiiir.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge.  LL.D.] 

A'treus  [Gr.  '.^Tpevsl,  king  of  Mycena?,  was  called  a  son 
of  Pelops.  He  was  the  father  of  the  famous  At>i//tP—i.  f. 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  The  story  of  A.  and  his  family 
fonned  the  subject  of  many  tragedies,  invohing  hon-ible 
crimes  ami  calamities. 

Atropine,  at'ro-pin.  or  Atro'pia,  a  pecuUar  alkaline 
principle  obtained  from  the  Atwpa  Belladonna,  is  very  poi- 
sonous. It  exi.ets  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  A  ven*  minute 
portion  of  it  has  the  power  to  dilate  the  pupU  of  the  eye. 

Attach'nieiit  [I-Y.  attachfinent],  the  apprehension  of  a 
pei-s(jn  or  seizure  of  a  thing  by  \irtue  of  a  ^NTit  or  order 
issued  by  a  court  or  judge  under  authority  of  law.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  process  itself.  In  respect 
to  property,  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  seizure  on  vexne 
process.  An  A.  is  said  to  be  foreign  where  a  creditor 
attaches  property  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  belong- 
ing to  his  debtor,  or  a  debt  due  from  a  third  person  to 
stich  debtor.  The  name  is  said  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  proceeding  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  debt  against  a  non-resident.  In  some  of  the  E. 
States  this  proceeding  is  called  "  trustee  proce.-^s  :"  in  other 
States  it  is  generally  known  as  "garnisliment,"  meaning  a 
warning.  Against  the  Pfn^jri. — This  is  issued  against  oflnoers 
of  the  court  for  any  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  and 
against  any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 
The  object  of  the  A.  is  to  bring  the  guilty  party  actually 
bef  ore  the  court.  He  has  then  an  opportunity  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  found  giiilty,  or,  in  legal  lang..  to 
"  piirge  himself  of  the  contempt."'  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
is  subject  to  such  punishment  as  the  law  permits  and  the 
couit  may  awanl.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Attain'der  [Old  Fr.  attainrire, to  "stain'],  in  law.  is  the 
extinction  of  ci^il  rights  as  the  consequence  of  a  judicial 
sentence  of  death  for  a  capital  crime.  From  this  moment 
the  criminal  was  deemed  to  be  legally  dead,  incapable  of 
bringing  an  acti<m  except  to  reverse  the  A.,  or  of  appearing 
in  court  as  a  witness.  Its  two  most  important  consequences 
were  forfeiture  of  property  and  corruption  of  blood.  The 
consequence  of  comiption  of  blood  was  that  the  person 
attainted  was  incai>able  of  inheriting  himself  or  of  trans- 
mitting an  estate  by  inheritance  to  another.  A.  was  abol- 
ished in  Eng.  in  1S70.  By  the  U.  S.  const,  no  A.  of  treason 
shall  wtirk  coiTuption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Attalea,  a  genus  of  pakas  of  numerous  species,  natives 
of  tropical  S.  Amer.  They  generally  have  lofty,  cylindrical. 
an(I  smooth  stems,  but  some  are  stemless.  Their  large  pin- 
nate leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  mats,  etc.  The  fruit  is 
a  nut  inclosed  in  a  diy  fibrous  husk.  The  .4.  compta  bears  an 
eatable  fruit  abcmt  as  large  as  a  goose-egg.  The  leaf-stalks 
of  A.jurdfera.  which  grows  In  the  maritime  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  is  there  called  piassaba,  yield  a  fibre  much  used  to  make 
coi-dage  which  is  very  strong  and  durable  in  salt  water. 

At'talu!^  iFiAvrrs  Priscusi.  a  Rom.  emp..  b.  probably  in 
Ionia,  was  converted  from  paganism  to  Arianism.  He  was 
prefect  of  Rome  when  that  city  was  captured  by  Alaric  hi 
4(>9  A.  D.,  and  was  proclaimed  eriip.  by  that  conqueror  in  the 
same  yr.    He  was  dep<jsed  by  Alaric  in  410. 

At'tar  of  Bo'ses  [from  the  Ar.  itr,  "perfume"],  the 
oU  f>r  essence  of  several  species  of  roses :  sometimes  called 
otto  (>i  R.  It  is  pi-epared  by  distillation  of  the  petals  in  E. 
countries,  whence  it  is  exported  in  small  vials.  It  is  very 
costly,  and  is  often  adulterated. 

At'terbnry  (Francisi.  an  Eng.  prelate,  b.  Mar.  6, 1662. 
He  entered  Chr.  Ch.,  Ox.,  in  1680.  grad.  in  1687,  and  became 
lecturer  in  St.  Bride's  ch..  Loud.,  in  1691 ;  he  was  a  Jacobite 
in  politics,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  High  Ch.  doctrines. 
He  was  appointed  cliaplain  to  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  dean  of 
CarUsle  in  1704.  and  bp.  of  Rochester  in  1713.  In  Aug.  1722 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  as  an 
accomplice  m  plots  for  the  rest oniticm  of  the  Stuarts.  He 
was  convicted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  May  1733.  and  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  banL-ljment.    D.  Feb.  15.  1732. 

At'tica  [Gr.  '.Vmicr/i.  a  state  of  anc.  Gr..  bounded  X.  by 
Bojotia,  E.  by  the  .Egean  Sea,  S.  W.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf.  W. 
by  Megaris.    It  occupied  a  triangular  peninsula,  at  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  which  is  the  promoiit(->ry  of  Suniuni.    The  sur- 
face is  diversified,  the  soU  light  and  unproductive,  the  climate 
agreeable.    The  inhabs.  were  f<^>reniost  m  culture,  and  were 
famous  colonizers  and  traders.     The  cap.  was  Athens.    The 
;  anc.  p<  >p.  was  about  500.000.    The  modem  A .  (.which  includes 
I  Bor-otiai  has  2472  sti.  m.     Pop.  I.s79.  185,364. 
I      Attica,  city  and  R.  R.  junc.  Fountain  co..  Ind..  on  the 
Waliasli  River  and  Canal.  21  ni.  W.  S.  \V.  of  Lafayette.   Pop. 
Ih70.  2273  :  ISSO.  21.V1. 
I      Attica,  on  R.  R..  Wvommg  co.,  X.  Y..  on  Tonawanda 
'  Cn-ek.  31  in.  E.  of  Buffalo.     Pop.  1S70,  1.333:  1880.  1935. 
\      At'ticns  (TiTis  PoMPONiist.  an  accomplished  Rom.  of 
\  the  equestrian  order,  b.  in  lOit  b.  i .    Duiing  the  war  between 
Sulla  and  Marius  he  remained  neutral,  and  pas.«ed  many  yi-s 
(80-^)  m  Athens,  to  which  city  he  rendered  important  ser- 
i  vices.    He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ocero.    Having  re- 
ttimed  to  Rome  in  65  b.  c.  he  took  no  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  wTote.  beside  other  books,  an  epitome  of  Rom.  lust, 
called  Aiiuakx.  but  all  his  works  are  lost.    D.  32  b.  c. 

At'tila  [Gr.  ■.\ttiAo?:  Ger.  El' zd  or  AC zd :  Hung.  Ethfh]. 
a  king  of  the  Huns,  who  begtm  to  reign  4.34  a.  d.  He  con- 
quered Ger.  and  Scvthia.  and  obtained  the  surname  of  The 
S(  oiKGE  OF  God.  In  447  a.  d.  he  invaded  the  Rom.  empire 
of  the  E..  and  defeated  the  armies  of  The<xiosius  II..  who 
obtained  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.    Mar- 
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cian,  who  succeeded  Theodosius,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute. 
In  451  A.  invaded  <4aul  and  besiejred  Orleans,  which  was 
reheved  bv  the  approacli  of  a  Kom.  ai-my  coiiimauded  by 
\etius  A  ret  iicdt  (I  (-liamipafrne.  and  awaited  the  enemy  near 
the  site  now  occupied  Ijv  Ciialuns-sur-Marue,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  armies  of  Aetius  and  Tlieodoric, 
kin"  of  tlie  Visifroths,  in  June  451  a.  v.,  and  retreated  into 
Gei"  In  4.")2  lie  led  an  armv  into  N.  It.  and  threatened  Home. 
Tlie  cmp  ^"alentiIlian  III.  invoked  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Leo  I.,  wiio  persuaded  A.  to  jriant  the  Roms.  a  truce.  A. 
retired  into  Painionia,  and  d.  on  the  night  after  his  marriage 
with  Ildico.  He  was  buried  by  night,  and  the  prisoners  who 
dug  his  grave  were  killed,  in  order  that  the  place- of  his 
burial  might  be  kejjt  secret.    1).  453  a.  d. 

Vt'tleborou:;!!,  H.  K.  June,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  30  m. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Boston.     Pop.  of  tp.  18V0,  6769  ;  1880,  11,111. 

Attor'ney  [Old  Fr.  attorner,  to  "prepare,"  to  "direct"], 
one  who  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of  another.  A.  are  of  two 
kinds  -in  fact  and  at  law.  An  A.  in  fact  is  an  agent,  though 
the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  one  who  is  authorized  to 
act  for  another  bv  a  writing  called  a  power  of  A.  An  A.  at 
law  is  one  who  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  in  the  place  of 
another  in  the  management  or  conduct  of  law  proceedings. 
In  Eng.  the  tei-m  is  employed  to  denote  a  class  of  legal  prac- 
titioners whose  duties  are  preliminary  to  those  of  the  bai"- 
rister,  who  conducts  the  cause  in  court.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
same  person  is  in  general  admitted  both  as  counsellor  (an- 
swering to  barrister)  and  A.  An  A.  is  an  officer  of  the  court, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  breach  of  duty,  and  in 
aggravated  cases  to  have  his  name  stricken  from  tlie  roll, 
and  thus  lose  his  right  to  practise. 

Attorney-General  is  an  officer  under  the  Eng.  govt, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  for  the  king  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  to  manage  certain  civil  actions.  The  U.  S.  and  the 
respective  States  have -a  public  officer  of  the  same  name, 
with  similar  duties. 

Attorney,  Power  of.    See  Power  op  Attokney. 

At'water  (Jeremiah),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1774,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1793,  first  pres.  of  Middlebury  Coll., 
Vt.,  1800-09,  and  pres.  of  Dickinson  CoU.,  Pa.,  1809-1.5.  D. 
July  29,  1858. 

At'water  (Ltman  Hotchkiss),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Ham- 
den.  Conn.,  Feb.  2;^,  181.3,  grad.  at  Yale  1831 ;  pastor  of  a 
Congl.  ch.  ia35-.>4,  became  in  18.54  prof,  of  mental  and  moral 
philos.,  and  afterward  of  logic  and  moral  and  political 
science,  at  Princeton.  Pub.  a  Manual  of  Logic,  and  became 
ed.  of  the  Princeton  liemeic.    D.  Feb.  17.  ISas. 

Aiiber,  o-bair'  (Daniel  Francois  Esprit),  a  Fr.  com- 
poser, b.  at  Caen  Jan.  29,  1782,  a  pupil  of  Cherubini.  His 
works  are  remarkable  for  grace,  originality,  and  ingenious 
combinations.    D.  May  13,  1871. 

Aubert  du  Bayet,  o-bair'  du  bah-ya'  (Jean  Baptiste 
Annibal),  a  Fi-.  gen.,  b.  in  La.  Aug.  29,  1759.  He  fought  for 
the  U.  S.  under  Rochambeau,  and  was  chosen  in  1791  a 
member  of  the  Fr.  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  same  principles  as  La  Fayette.  He  commanded 
at  the  siege  of  Meutz,  taken  by  the  Prus.  in  1793,  and  was 
minister  of  war  for  several  months  in  1795,  and  afterward 
minister  to  Tur.    D.  Dec.  17.  1797. 

Aubigne,  d'  (Merle").    See  D'Aubigne. 

Aublj^ne,  d',  do-been-ya'  (Theodore  Agrippa),  a  Fr. 
Prot.  historian  and  soldier,  b.  in  Saintonge  Feb.  8,  1550 :  at 
an  early  age  joined  the  Huguenot  army,  afterward  entered 
the  ser\ice  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  fought  for  Henry 
against  the  Catholic  League.  He  wrote  a  Universal  Hist,  of 
his  own  times.    D.  Apr.  29,  1630. 

Au'burn,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  36  m.  N.  E.  of 
Sacramento.  There  are  near  the  town  very  rich  quartz  and 
gravel  mines  and  11  quartz  mills.  Pop.  1870,  800;  1880, 
1229. 

Auburn,  on  R.  R.,  Sangamon  co.,  111.,  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
Springfield.    Pop.  1880,  788. 

Auburn,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1870, 
677:  1880,  1.542. 

Auburn,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Androscoggin  co..  Me.,  34 
m.  from  Portland,  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Little  Andros- 
coggin rivers.     Pop.  1870,  6169  ;  1880.  9.555. 

Auburn,  a  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  Cayuga 
CO.,  N.  Y..  174  m.  W.  of  Albany,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake. 
It  has  a  Presb.  theol.  sem.,  a  State  prison,  and  a  State  insane 
asylum.     Pop.  1870.  17.225  ;  1880,  21,924  ;  1885,  about  25,000. 

Au'burndalp,  on  R.  R.,  in  city  of  Newton,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  10  m.  W.  of  Boston.    It  is  the  seat  of  Laselle  Sem. 

Auburn  Tlieologlcal  Seminary  occupies  large  and 
commodious  buildings,  with  transept  and  wings,  on  elevated 
ground  in  the  N.  i)art  of  the  city  of  Auburn.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1820.  In  1873  its  removal  was  contemplated,  but  the 
friends  of  the  sem.  having  by  great  exertions  raised  funds 
for  its  end<jwment  and  enlargement,  the  inst.  will  perma- 
nently remain  in  .\uburn.     It  is  sustained  by  the  Presbs. 

Aiibusson,  d',  do-bu-son'  (Pierre),  grand-master  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  b.  in  1423.  In  1458  he 
formed  a  league  between  the  kings  of  Fr.  and  Hungary 
against  the  sultan  Mahomet  11.  He  fortified  Rhodes,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  order,  as  an  advanced  post  for  the  de- 
fence of  Christendom  against  the  victoiious  Turks.  Early 
in  1480  Mahomet  II.  conimeiiccd  tlut  siege  of  Rhodes  with 
an  army  of  about  100,000  men.  The  Turks  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  in  July  1480.  In  1.501  he  was  chosen 
gen.-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Ger.  emp.,  the  king  of  Fr., 
and  the  pope,  who  had  fonned  a  league  against  the  Turks. 
D.  1503. 

Anck'Iand,  a  seaport,  former  cap.  of  the  Brit,  colony 
of  New  Zealand,  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
New  Ulster.  It  has  t  wo  fine  harbors  and  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bp.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  coldest  month  is  about  50°  P.,  and  that  of  the  warmest 
about  08°.     Pop.  1881,  with  suburbs,  39,966. 

Auc'tlon  Lfrom  the  Lat.  augeo,  aucium,  to  "increase"], 


in  law,  the  act  of  exposing  property  for  sale  by  open  compe- 
tition to  the  highest  bidder,  by  a  person  called  an  auction- 
eer. Every  bid  is  deemed  to  be  an  offer,  which  is  accepted 
by  the  auctioneer  when  his  hammer  falls.  The  offer  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  bidder  at  any  time  before  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  of  a  higher  offer  is  the  rejection  of  the 
lower  one.  Such  a  sale  must  be  fairly  conducted,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  and  buyer.  The  secret  employment  of 
"puffers"  or  fictitious  bidders  by  the  owner  to  unduly  en- 
hance the  price  is  a  fraud  on  tlie  jiurchaser,  who  may  avoid 
such  a  sale.  The  same  rule  applies  to  secret  agreements  be- 
tween purchasers  to  stifle  competition.  Such  sales  fre- 
quently take  place  under  conditions  made  known  at  the 
time  of  sale.  These  must  be  followed  by  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  apiilicable.  An  auctioneer  is  to  some  extent  an 
agent  for  both  parties — as,  for  example,  to  sign  on  tlieir  be- 
half a  written  memorandum  of  sales,  where  that  is  required 
by  law.  The  conduct  of  auctioneers  is  sometimes  regulated 
by  statute. 

Audebert,  od-bair'  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  Fr.  artist  and 
naturalist,  b.  at  Rochefort  in  1759.  He  first  acquired  dis- 
tinction as  a  miniature-painter,  and  subsequently  applied 
him.self  to  nat.  hist.  He  pub.  2fat.  Hist.of  Apts.  Lemurs,  and 
Gahopitheci.  with  plates  printed  in  oil-colors,  by  a  process 
of  his  own  invention.    D.  1800. 

Au'diplione,  for  the  deaf,  is  shaped  like  a  large  fan,  and 
made  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  iiibber  about  i^d  of  an  inch 
thick,  fastened  to  a  handle  of  the  same  substance.  This 
sheet  is  curved  at  the  farther  end,  when  used,  by  pulling  a 
cord  which  is  put  through  holes  in  the  upper  edge  and 
passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sheet  into  a  slot  m  the 
handle.  The  cur\-e  required  is  very  small,  but  the  more 
deaf  the  person  using  the  instrument  the  tighter  must  the 
rubber  be  drawTi.  Mlien  in  use  the  straight  or  lower  end  of 
the  sheet  is  kept  in  contact  with  tlie  upper  jaw-teeth,  and 
any  sound  striking  against  the  rubber  sheet  is  communi- 
cated to  the  nerve  of  the  ear  through  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  head,  so  that  ordinary  conversation  can  be  heard. 
The  result  is  the  same  with  artificial  teeth  if  well  fitted. 

Aud'ley  (Thomas),  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  an  Eng. 
lawyer,  b.  in  Essex  in  1488  :  became  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1.529,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1532,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  Eng.  in  1.533.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  _D.  Apr.  30,  1.544. 

Audouiu,  o-dooan'  (Jean  Victor),  a  Fr.  naturalist,  b. 
in  Paris  April  27,  1797 :  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  commenced  in  1824,  and  co- 
operated with  Milne-Edwards  in  researches  into  the  Crus- 
tacea and  Annelida.    D.  Nov.  9,  1841. 

Audran,  o-dron'  (Gerard),  a  Fr.  engraver,  b.  at  Lyons 
Aug.  2,  1640.  He  studied  under  Carlo  Maratta  at  Rome, 
and  returned  to  Paris  about  1670.  He  engraved  the  master- 
pieces of  Le  Brun,  The  Battles  of  Alexander,  and  2  of  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael.    D.  Feb.  8,  1691. 

Au'dubon,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Audubou  (John  James), a  naturalist,  b.  in  La.  May  4, 1780. 
He  -was  the  son  of  a  ¥v.  naval  officer  who  owned  a  planta- 
tion in  La.  In  his  childhood  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  study  of  birds  and  their  habits.  He  was  ed.  partly 
in  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  about  17'94,  and  he  studied 
design  under  David.  He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  about  1798. 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  E.  Pa.,  where  he  found  time  and 
opportunity  for  his  favorite  study.  In  1808  he  became  a 
merchant  at  LonisvUle,  Ky.  About  1810  he  began  to  make 
extensive  excursions  through  the  forests  of  the  S.  and  S.  W. 
States,  making  colored  drawings  of  all  the  species  of  birds 
that  he  found.  In  1826  he  went  to  Lond.  and  began  the  pub- 
hcatlon  of  hxa  Birds  of  Amer.,-<K\Xh  448  colored  plates.  In 
1829  he  commenced  explorations  from  Canada  to  Fla.,  to 
collect  materials  for  his  Ornithological  Biography,  which  he 
pub.  In  1831  he  again  visited  Eng.  :  returning  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1839,  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Hudson,  near  N.  Y. 
D.  Jan.  27.  m51. 

Auerbacli,  ow'er-bak  (Berthold).  a  Ger.  novelist,  b.  in 
Wiirtemberg  Feb.  28,  1812.  Among  his  numerous  works 
translated  into  Eng.  are  Village  I'ules  of  the  Bkwk  Forest 
and  Country  House  on  the  Rhine.     D.  Feb.  8,  1882. 

Auerstadt,  ow'er-stet,  a  v.  of  Piiis.  Sax.,  where  theFr. 
under  Davoust  defeated  the  Prus.,  who  were  commanded  by 
the  old  duke  of  Brunswick,  Oct.  14,  1806,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought. 

Augeas,  au'ge-as  [Gr.  Auyeas  or  Avyei'as],  a  mythical  king 
of  Ells,  who  is  said  to  have  owned  3000  oxen.  One  of  the 
12  labors  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  was  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stables,  in  w'hich  the  dung  of  these  fixen  had 
accumulated  for  many  yrs.  Hercules  tunied  the  rivers 
Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  stables,  and  killed  A.  be- 
cause he  refusedto  pay  his  wages. 

Augereau,  ozh-ro'  (Pierre  Fran(;ois  Charles),  Due  de 
Castiglione,  a  Fr.  marshal,  b.  in  Paris  Oct.  21,  1757,  became 
a  fencing- master  at  Naples  before  the  Revolution,  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Fr.  anny  in  1792,  and  gained  the  rank  of 
gen.  of  division  in  1796  :  became  marshal  1804  and  duke  1805  : 
in  1814  went  over  to  Louis  XVIIL    D.  June  12,  1815. 

Augs'burg  (anc.  Ain/us'ta  VindeUco'rvm),  a  city  of  Bava- 
ria, at  the  junction  of  the  Lech  and  Wertach,  39  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Munich.  It  was  founded  bv  the  Roms.  12  b.  c,  became  a 
free  imperial  citv  hi  1276  a.  u.,  and  until  about  1.500  was  a 
great  commercial  centre.  It  is  now  one  of  the  prin.  money- 
markets  on  the  Continent,  and  has  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  1880.  (il,4r.8. 

AugK'burg  ronfes'sion.  the  first  Prot.  Confession  of 
Faitli.  drawn  n]<  in  l.'^i  l>v  Melanrhtlion.  This  Confession, 
with  its  suhs<'(|ueiit  .\pol(.i,'v.  became  a  standard  for  the  Re- 
forineis,  and  to  this  day  is  regarded  as  authoritative  among 
the  Lutheran  chs. 

Au'gur,  a  Lat.  word  used  by  the  anc.  Roms.  to  denote 
one  who  professed  t(j  foretell  events  by  the  flight  of  birds  or 
other  omens.  The  A.  were  supposed  to  be  divinely  gifted 
with  special  qualifications  for  this  service,  no  pubUc  enter- 
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prise  b^ing  uiuiertaken  unless  they  declared  the  omens  favf>r- 
alile.  Their  di%iiiati«>ns  were  called  auiruries  or  auspices. 
The  A.  held  oftice  for  life,  and  had  the  power  of  tilling 
vacancies  that  occurred  in  their  college.  Originally  their 
miniber  was  3,  but  was  raised  to  9,  and  afterward  to  IG. 

Augur  (.Christophek  C).  b.  in  New  York,  1S-.31  :  grad. 
at  W.  i't.  in  1^43,  served  on  the  frontiers,  in  the  war  with 
.Mex.  and  on  the  Pacific  ;  inl8«5l  was  commandant  of  cadets 
at  W.  Pt.  During  the  c.  war  he  served  in  Va.  and  on  the 
Miss, ;  was  made  brevet  maj.-gen.  180.5.  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A. 
1869,  commander  of  the  dept.  of  Wash.  iSSi-eb,  of  the  Platte 
15«r-71,  of  Tex.  isn. 

Au'gust  [Lat.  A'igi/g'(>is  :  Fr.  .-(o///],  the  8th  month  of  the 
yr.,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Augustus  C"a?sar.  Before  his 
time  it  was  called  Sexti'/is— that  is.  the  sriri/i  month,  because 
the  Rom.  yr.  once  began  on  the  1st  of  >Iar.  It  originally 
consisted  of  30  days,  but  to  gratify  Augustus  one  day  was 
taken  from  Feb.  and  added  to  Aug. 

Angus'ta,  city  and  importaiit  TJ.  E.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  Richmond  co..  Ga..  at  the  head  of  steambi^at 
navigation  on  the  Savannah  River.  331  m.  from  its  mouth, 
1*1  m.  X.  X.  W.  of  Savannah.  136  m.  X.  W.  of  Charleston. 
Lat.  33°  28'  X.,  Ion.  81°  M'  W.  A  canal  9  m.  long  brings 
water  from  the  river,  with  a  head  of  SS  ft.,  furnishing  abun- 
dant water  power.  A.  has  the  Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.,  founded 
in  l-N»,  and  Richmond  Acad.     Pop.  1870,  15,389  ;  1880,  21,891. 

Aususta,  Kan.    .^ee  Appendix. 

Augusta,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Me.  and  of  Kennel>ec  co.. 
ijn  the  Kennebec  River,  at  the  head  of  tidal  navigation.  43 
ni.  from  its  mouth,  and  63  m.  X.  X.  E.  of  Portland.  It  has 
abundant  water-power.  Among  the  pubUcinsts.  are  the  U.  S. 


arsenal,  the  Xational  Military  Asylum  just  outside  the  city, 
the  >ie.  State  Library,  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  St. 
Catherine's  school  for  young  ladies.  The  State  capitol  is  a 
handsome  granite  building  on  an  emmence.  Pop.  1870, 
7806;  188*1  8665.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  A. 
SpRAGUE.  Ed.  of  '"  Kennebec  JorRNAL."'] 

Augusta,  on  R.  R.,  Eau  Claire  co..  Wis.,  ?2  m.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Eau  Claire.     Pop.  1^70.  761  :  1880.  1116. 

Augusta'na  Col'lege  aud  Tlieolog'Ical  Sem'i- 
nary  was  founded  in  i860,  aud  held  its  sessions  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Swe.  Lutheran  ch.  in  Chicago,  111.  In  1863  it  was 
removed  to  Paxton.  Ford  co..  111.  Its  primary  object  is  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  ch.  among  Scandinavians  of  the  L',  S. 

Augns'tt  1  Christian  Johann  Wilhzljii,  b.  Oct.  27,  1773, 
at  Eschenburg.  near  Gotha.  Ger.,  studied  at  Jena,  Became 
a  prof,  there,  and  subsequently  at  Breslau  and  at  Bonn.  In 
1833  he  became  director  of  the  conservatory  at  Coblentz. 
His  best-kno-«-n  work  is  Benkwiirdigkeiten  au$  der  Cfi)%,9(- 
lichen  A?cfi,fo/ogie.    D.  Apr.  28.  l&ll. 

An'gnstine  [Lat.  Aure'lius  Angusti'riu*],  Saint,  was  b. 
at  Tagaste,  in  Xumidia.  X'ov.  13,  3.53  a.  d.,  of  a  pagan  father 
and  a  Chr.  mother  (Monica  or  Monnicai.  When  17  yrs.  of 
age  he  went  to  Carthage,  and  led  a  dissolute  life.  About  the 
age  of  19  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichjeans,  and 
returned  to  Tagaste.  where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  gi-ammar. 
Much  perplexed  ^^-ith  doubts,  he  removed  in  383  a.  d.  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  was  appointed  prof,  of 
rhetoric  in  -384.  The  seiTOons  of  Ambrose,  then  bp.  of  Milan, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  and  after  severe  spiritual 
conflicts  he  became  a  Chr..  and  was  baptized  on  Easter  Eve. 
387.  In  -388  he  went  back  to  Tagaste,  was  ordained  presb\-ter 
at  Hippo  in  391.  associate  bp.  in  395.  and  bp.  in  -396.  He  d.  at 
Hippo,  while  that  citj'  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals.  .\ug.  28, 
4;iO  A.  D.  The  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Augustine,  or  Austin,  Saint,  the  "apostle  of  Eng." 
and  first  abp.  of  Canterbury.  Was  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
Rome,  when  he  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  convert  the 
A.-S.,  in  596  a.  d.  He  was  received  amicably  by  King  Eth- 
elbert,  whose  wife  Bertha  was  already  a  Chr.  He  converted 
Ethelbert.  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  10,000  of  his  subjects. 
A.  was  appomted  abp.  of  Canterbury  by  the  pope.  D.  in 
604  or  605. 


Angnsttn'ian  IVonks,  an  order  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.. 
formerly  di\'ided  into  three  classes— 1 .  (  auou^t  Regular,  which 
originated  at  Avignon  in  1038.  and  assumed  the  name  and 
rule  of  Augustine  in  1139.  2.  The  Hennits  of  St.  Aiiguf- 
fine.  one  of  the  4  great  mendicant  orders  of  the  Ch.,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  but  in  fact  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  1256  :  there  were  Sjjtcia/  Congregatiotu 
of  this  order,  who  practised  a  severer  discipline ;  Martin 
Luther  was  a  member  of  one  of  these  congregations.  3.  The 
Barefoot  A.,  which  originated  in  Sp.  in  1582.  and  have  a  ven- 
severe  rule.— The  A.  Xuns  are  divided  into  four  classes— 
1.  Those  under  the  gtiidance  of  the  A.  M.  ;  2.  Those  under 
the  control  of  the  diocesan  bishops :  3.  Barefoot  nuns  ; 
4.  Augustines  of  the  order  of  the  Interior  of  Mary. 

Augus'tus,  a  Lat.  word  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  2e/3ao-Tds, 
signifies  "majestic.""  "sacred."  "venerable."  It  was  a  name 
or  surname  conferred  on  Caius  Julitis  C'jesar  Octaviauus  by 
the  Rom.  senate,  27  b.  c. 

Augustus  (or  August)  I.,  elector  of  Sax.,  a  son  of 
Henry  the  Kous.  b.  at  Freiberg  in  1.52G.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Maurice  in  1.5.53.  He  was  a  promoter  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  pei-secutedthe  Cahnnists  ;  a  patron  of  learning,  and 
promoted  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  He  was 
prominent  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Augsburg  <15o.5).  D. 
in  1.586.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Christian  I. 

Augustus  II.  of  Sax.  (and  Augustus  I.  of  Poland), 
b.  at  Dresden  in  1670,  was  the  2d  son  of  John  George  HI.. 
elector  of  Sax.,  and  Anna  Sophia  of  Den.  He  possessed 
extraordinary  physical  strength.  He  became  elector  of  .Sax. 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1694.  and  was  elected  king  of 
Poland  in  1697,  having,  for  the  sake  of  the  crown,  adopted 
the  R.  Cath.  religion.  A.  formed  about  1700  an  alliance  with 
Peter  the  Great  against  Charles  XH.  of  Swe..  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  in  several  battles ;  in  17()6  he  renoimced  the 
crown  of  Poland,  which  Charles  XII.  gave  to  Stanislas 
Lesczynski.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII. 
by  the  Rus.  inl7()9.  A.  recovered  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
as  an  ally  of  Peter  the  Great  waged  war  against  Swe.  for 
several  yrs.  He  had  many  illegitimate  children,  among 
whom  was  Maurice  of  Sax  (Marshal  Saxei.    D.  Feb.  1733. 

Augustus  III.  (Frederick*,  king  of  Poland,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Dresden  in  1696.  He  married,  in  1719, 
Maria  Josephine,  a  daughter  of  Joseph,  emp.  of  Aus.  In 
1733  he  became  elector  of  Sax.,  and  was  chosen  King  of 
Poland  by  a  party  of  the  Diet.  In  1742  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  against  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  defeated  the  Sax.  in  1745  and  captured  Dresden. 
This  war  was  ended  in  1746.  but  A.  was  soon  involved  in  the 
Seven  Years  war,  which  began  in  1755,  and  his  armv  was 
again  defeated  by  the  Prus.    D.  1763. 

Augustus  (  William!,  prince  of  Prus..  a  younger  brother 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  b.  at  Berlin  in  1722.  His  son  be- 
came King  Frederick  William  11.    D.  17.58. 

Augustus  C£e'sar  (often  called  simply  Angustusi. 
called  in  his  youth  Cail's  Octavivs.  and.  after  he  became  the 
heir  of  Ca'safthe  dictator.  Caius  Julius  Cesar  Octaviantts. 
the  first  Rom.  emp..  was  b.  at  Velitrs  in  63  b.  c.  He  was  the 
son  of  Caius  Octa^ius.  a  senator,  and  Atia.  who  was  a  niece 
of  Julius  Cfesar.  He  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Julius  Caesar. 
When  Caesar  was  killed,  in  Mar.  44  b.  c.  he  claimed  his  in- 
heritance. Mark  Antony  opposed  him,  but  Octa^ius  gained 
the  favor  of  the  senate, "which  in  Jan.  43  b.  c.  gave  him  the 
command  of  an  army  which  defeated  that  of  Antony  near 
Mutina  (Modena).  He  then  defied  the  senate  and  marched 
to  Rome,  was  elected  consul  in  Aug.  43.  and  formed  a  trium- 
virate with  Antony  and  Lepidus  against  Brutus,  Cas.sius,  and 
the  senate.  Antony  and  Octa\ius  defeated  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  decisive  battle  of  PhUippi  in  42  b.  c.  A.  then 
obtained  control  of  It.  by  a  new  division  of  the  provs.  In 
the  year  36  he  defeated  Sextus  Pompey.  and  was  chosen 
consul  for  the  second  time  in  33.  By  the  defeat  of  Antony, 
in  31  E.  c,  at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  he  made  himself 
sole  master  of  the  Rom.  empire.  He  was  subsequently 
chosen  consul  several  times,  and  professed  an  mtention  to 
restore  the  republic,  but  he  usurped  absolute  power,  partly 
disguised  under  republican  forms.  In  27  b.  c.  the  title  of  A. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  obsequious  senate,  which  re- 
tained the  shadow  of  its  former  power.  He  had  an  only 
child,  Julia.  In  23  b.  c.  he  accepted  the  trihurdtia  pote-sta-^ 
itribunitian  power*  for  life.  He  governed  men  with  artful 
policy,  skilfully  using  their  passions  and  talents  to  promote 
his  own  designs ;  smd  the  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  which 
his  subjects  enjoyed  reconciled  them  to  the  loss  of  their 
anc.  liberty.  He  inade  such  improvements  in  Rome  that  it 
was  said  that  he  found  it  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of 
marble.  His  adopted  sons.  Caius  and  Lucius  Ca?sar,  to 
whom  he  intended  to  leave  the  throne,  died  young.  His 
step-son  Tiberius  was  his  successor.  D.  in  Aug.  14  a.  d. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Abel  Stevens.  LL.D.] 

Anlc  {AVca^,  a  genus  of  web-footed  oceanic  birds  of  the 
family  Alcadne.  The  A.  are  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of 
their  wings,  which  in  some  species  are  used  as  paddles  or 
fins  in  sw  imming  under  water,  while  in  others  they  are  used 
m  flight.  These  birds  are  adapted  solely  for  an  aquatic  life, 
and  s-«im  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  they  pass  their  lives 
mostly  in  the  sea  and  on  the  shore  near  the  water's  edge. 
They  "are  found  only  in  the  X,  hemisphere,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions, 

Au^ie  [from  the  Lat.  au'la,  "hall;"  Ger.  Rei4:h.shqfrath'[ 
Council,  one  of  the  two  highest  councils  or  courts  "of  the 
former  Ger.  empire,  originating  in  1495,  the  members  being 
appointed  by  the  emp.  It  had  gen.  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  in  which  the  emp.  was  directly  concerned.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Ger.  empire.  1806.  the  term  was  often 
apphed  to  the  Council  of  State  of  the  emp.  of  .\us. 

Au'liek  (Com.  John  H.).  b.  in  Va.  in  1787.  entered  the 
U.  S.  X.  in  18<)9.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieut.  in  1814  for 
braveiy  in  the  fight  between  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer. 
Became  capt.  in  l841  and  com.  in  1S62.    D.  Apr.  27.  1873. 

Au'lus  Gellius,  a  Lat.  author  who  lived  during  the 
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leiKiis  of  Hadrian  ami  tlif  Autunines.  Little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  He  resided  much  at  Athens,  where  he 
vdiniM.sed  his  .\in/^.^  Mlice.  a  work  of  curious  information 
upon  a  trreat  variety  of  subjects. 

4.iiuiale,  d',  tlo-malil'  iClaidk  II.),  Due.  a  Fr.  f,'eu.,b.in 
Vo-£i  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  (iuise.  He  fought 
against  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Denis  and  .Moncontour.  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ina.ssacre  of  bt.  Bar- 
tliolomew.  He  was  killed  in  battle  Alar.  U,  lo<3.-His  son, 
(H.'VHi.Es  i)E  L()RU.\iNK.  duc  d'A.,  b.  about  15.)5,  was  an 
:u-dent  partisan  of  the  Catli.  League.  He  and  tlie  duke  of 
Alavenne  coiiniKUided  the  armies  that  fougiit  against  Henry 
iv"  llaviii"-  plotleil  treason  witli  the  king  of  Sp.,  he  was 
condemn.'il  to  death  1)V  I'arl.  in  l.")!!.").  but  escaped.     B.  10;il. 

Aumale,  d',  (Hknui  Ei<iK-\K  Philute  Louis  i> ^k- 
IK\NS)  Die.  the  4tli  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  tr., 
li  'in  Paris  in  IH-J-,'.  He  entered  the  urmy  in  1839  and  served 
in  \l"eria  In  May  18«,  having  defeated  Abd-el-lvader,  he 
was  raised  to  tlie"  rank  of  heut.-gen.  In  Sept.  1847  he  was 
appointed  gov. -gen.  of  Algeria.  On  the  abdication  ot  his 
father  he  went  into  e.Kile,  residing  many  yrs.  in  Eiig.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  National  .\ssembly  Feb.  I84],  and 
elected  to  Fr.  Acad,  in  winter  of  I8n-r:i. 

Aurellau,  au-re'li-au,  or  Aurelia'nus  (Claudius 
DoMiTiust,  a  Honi.  einp.  of  humble  origin,  b.  about  212  a.  n. 
at  Sirmium.  in  Pannonia,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Lower  Dacia. 
He  raised  hiinsi'lf  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army  of  Valerian.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  c'M  a.  d.)  A. 
was  I'lected  emp.  by  the  army.  He  abandoned  Daeia  to  the 
Cioths  and  Vandals,  in  order  that  the  Danube  might  lieeome 
the  boundary  of  the  emiiire.  He  sent  an  expedition  against 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  defeated  her  army  near  Einesa. 
and  captured  PalmjTa  and  its  iiueen  in  273  a.  d.  He  recov- 
ered Gaul  from  Tetricus,  who  liad  usurped  royal  power,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  "  Restorer  of  the  empire."  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  officers  between  Byzantium  and 
Heraclea  in  275  a.  d. 

Aure'llus  Victor  (Sextus),  a  Rom.  historian  who 
flourished  about  3S0  a.  d.  He  was  prefect  of  Rome  under 
Theodosius  1.  The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  him— 
namely,  De  Cifmnbns  Hislona.  De  Virh  Ilhigtribus  Urbis 
Eoiiiii:',  im(\  Aurelii  Victorls  EiiHome. 

Auric'ula  {Prim'tda  Aiirif'ula),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Primulaceie,  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens,  ft  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other 
mts.  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  size  and  color  of  the  flowers 
liave  been  much  improved  by  cultivation. — Also  a  species  of 
shell-fish,  having  a  spiral  shell  covered  with  a  horny  epi- 
dermis. 

Au'rifaber  [the  Latinized  form  of  Goldschmidt]  (Jo- 
hann).  b.  in  l.")19 ;  studied  theol.,  became  amanuensis  to 
Luther  in  1.54.'),  court-chaplain  at  Weimar  in  1.551,  and  minister 
at  Erfurt  in  l.Viii :  edited  se\eral  MSS.  of  Luther's,  and  his 
EjiisloliV  m\A  Tdhh-Talk.     D.  1579. 

Auri'ga,  a  Lat.  word  signifying  '•charioteer,"  is  the 
name  of  a  N.  constellation,  sometimes  called  The  Wagoner. 

Aiiriue.     See  RosoLic  Acid. 

Aurochs,  au'roks  [(ier.  pron.  owr'oks],  a  conti-action 
of  the  tier.  Aiier-Ochii  (i.e. 
"wild-ox"),  the  Boi<  urns 
of  some  naturalists,  and 
Bison  bonassii"'  of  others, 
is  a  European  species  of 
Bison.  Tlu)Ui;lioh(  elound 
iu  great  nuiiiln  i-~  111  many 
parts  of  Europe,  it  1^  now 
chiefly,  if  not  wholh.  lim- 
ited to  the  forests  of  Lith- 
uania, ^Moldavia,  Walla- 
•chia,  and  the  Caui-a^U'^. 
It  bears  many  points  of 
similarity  to  the  ,\iiier, 
bison.  It  is  a  very  iiower- 
lul  animal,    being    some- 

wliat  larger  than   an  or-  Amucll^. 

dinary  ox,  and.  thv)Ugh  clumsy  in  appearance,  can  run 
rapidly  for  a  short  distance.  The  body  vf  this  animal  ex- 
hales a  strong  odor,  somewhat  resembling  musk.  The  A.  is 
a  good  swimmer,  and  d(!liglits  in  dabbling  in  the  water  and 
rolling  in  tin;  mud.  Its  food  consists  in  a  great  part  of 
lichens,  of  which  it  is  especially  fond. 

Auro'ra^  a  Lat.  word  signifying  "morning"  or  the 
"  goddess  ot  morning."  corresponding  to  the  CJr.  "Ecos.  The 
poetical  legends  re])rescnt  her  as  the  daughter  of  Hyperion, 
the  wift^  of  the  Titan  AstniHis,  tlie  mother  of  Hesperus, 
Boreas,  Zephyi-us,  and  Meniiion.  She  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  dressed  in  a  saffron-colored  robe,  withatoichin 
her  right  hand. 

Aurora,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  Kane  co..  III., 
on  Fox  River,  39  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  <1iicago.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Jennings  Sem.    Pop.  1870,  11,102  :  18S(),  11,873. 

Aurora,  city,  on  R.  R.  and  Ohio  river.  Dearborn  co., 
Ind.,  25  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Cin.     Pop.  1870,  3304  ;  1880,  4435. 

Aurora,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  of 
I)recinct  I8H(),  1232. 

Auro'ra  Borealis,  a  luminous  phenomenon  whic^h 
oft<!ii  apiH'ars  in  the  N.  sky,  and  for  this  reason  called  "  the 
N'.  lights."  It  is  most  frequent  as  well  as  most  brilliant  in 
high  iats.  It  usually  consists  of  an  arched,  cloud-like  base, 
luminous  above  and  daik  beneath,  from  which  streams  of 
light  shoot  up,  reaching  sometimes  only  a  few  degrees,  and 
at  other  times  extending  to  or  beyond  the  zenith.  These 
streamers,  which  ai-e  often  colored,  fre<iuently  appear  to 
have  a  treninlons  motion,  and  when  close  together  resemble 
waves  of  liglit  following  one  another.  These  appearances, 
which  are  undoubtedly  eli-cti'ieal,  are  sometimes  visible  over 
a  large  exteiildl'  terr. ;  during  their  contiiuiMnee  the  wires 
of  telegraphic  lines  are  so  much  affe(;ted  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  send  messages  from  station  to  station.  Recent 
investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  auroras,  like  sun-spots. 


are  subject  to  a  law  of  periodicity,  the  cycle  in  each  case 
being  between  10  and  11  yrs.  It  is  said  that  periods  of  re- 
markable brilliancy  occur  at  intervals  of  about  60  yrs. 

Auruni^abad',  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Doodna,  68  m. 
N.  E.  t)f  Ahmednuggiir,  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Au- 
rung-Zeb,  in  whos<'  honor  it  was  named,  and  contained  the 
ruins  of  a  niagnitieent  jialace.  built  bv  him  in  memory  of  his 
daughter.     Po|i.  issii.  about  (iO.OtK). 

Au'run«5-Zeb,  or  Auraiig-Xebe  (I.  e.  the  "  ornament 
of^the  throne  ").  afterward  called  Aluiu-Oeer  or  Alam- 
Gir  ("conqueror  of  the  world  ").  a  ISIogul  emp.  of  Hindos- 
tan,  b.  Oct.  22,  1(J18.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Shah  Jehan. 
who  was  deposed  in  1057,  when  his  two  elder  sons  contend- 
ed for  the  crown.  A.-Z.  procured  the  assassination  of  his 
brothers,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1058.  He  shut  his 
father  in  prison  (where  he  d.  in  10(50).  and  began  a  vigorous 
reign  of  apparent  laosperity,  persecuting  the  Hindoos,  and 
adding  Rejajioor  and  (ioleoiida  to  his  dominions.     D.  1707. 

Auso'lllu^s  (l)i:(  i>irs  AIag.ms),  an  eminent  Lat.  poet.  b. 
at  Burdigala,  dioideaux)  about  •■i()9  a.  d.  He  luactised  law 
in  early  life,  and  gained  distinctitai  as  a  prof,  of  rhetoric  at 
Burdigala.  In  307  a.  d.  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  CTi'atiau, 
by  wlioin  he  was  raised  iu  379  to  the  dignity  of  consul.  D. 
about  394  A.  D. 

Auiiipices,  aw'spi-sez  [from  the  Lat.  augpic'imn,  i.e.  avi- 
■s/nciiiM.  the  "observing  of  birds"],  a  term  applied  by  the 
anc,  Ronis.  to  divinations  founded  on  the  flight  of  birds,  by 
wliich  the  augurs  iirofessed  that  they  could  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  gods  and  jirc^dict  events.  "(See  AuouR.)  In  per- 
forming this  ceremony  the  augur  with  a  wand  marked  out 
a  iiortiou  of  the  sky  for  his  observations,  which  portion, 
called  a  ttiitplmii.  was  divided  into  right  and  left.  If  the 
birds  apiieareil  on  the  right  hand  the  omen  was  favorable  : 
if  they  flew  toward  the  left,  it  was  unfavorable.  The 
coinmaiKh^r  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  had  the  exclusive 
power  of  taking  the  A.  If  a  victory  was  gained  by  his  legate 
or  lieut.,  it  was  said  to  be  won  under  the  A.  of  the  gen. -in- 
chief.  Thus  originated  the  common  Eng.  phrase,  "  under 
the  A."  of  some  one.  In  such  cases  "auspices"  signify  in- 
fluence, patronage. 

Aus'terlltz,  a  small  town  in  Moravia,  on  the  Littawa, 
12  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Brlinn.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  gained  Dec.  2,  1805,  by  Nap.  over  the  combined 
armies  of  Rus.  and  Aus.,  commanded  by  their  respective 
emps.    The  Fr.  loss  was  12,000,  that  of  the  allies  30,000. 

Aus'tin,  citv  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Mower  co.,  Miiir.., 
on  the  Red  Cedar  River.    Pop.  1870,  2039  ;  1880,  2305. 

Austin,  on  R.  R.,  city,  and  cap.  of  Lander  co.,  Nev.,  90 
ill.  S.  of  Battle  Mt.  .station,  and  6  m.  E.  of  Reese  River ;  has 
quartz-mills  and  silver-mines.    Pop.  1870, 1324  ;  1880, 1679. 

Austin,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tex. 
and  of  Travis  co.,  on  the  Col.  River,  ft.  was  named  in  hon(  n- 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  oiieof  the  ]iioneersof  Tex.     It  became 


State Cuiiilol  (Avibtiu,  Tix.i. 

cap  of  republic  of  Tex.  in  18;39,  in  1850  was  selected  as  cap. 
of  the  State,  and  in  1872  was  made  permanent  cap.  by  popu- 
lar vote.  A  State  capitol  is  now  iu  progress,  for  the  cost  of 
which  3,000,000  acres  State  land  have  been  appropriated;  the 
State  Univ.  is  being  built,  and  there  are  asylums  for  lunatics, 
mutes,  and  the  l)linil.     Pop.  1880,  11,013  ;  1885,  about  1.5,000. 

Austin  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  a  Congl.  clergyman,  b.  at  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1760,  grad.  at  Vale  in  178:^.  was  pastor 
at  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  1786-89,  and  afterward  at  Worcester. 
Mass.,  for  nearly  25  vrs.  ;  pres.  of  L'niv.  of  \i.  from  1815 
about  0  yrs.     D.  i)ee.  4.  1830. 

Austin  (Stei'hen  F.  )  was  son  of  Moses  Austin.  About 
1821  he  coiKiucted  a  coin]iaiiy  of  emigrants  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  planted  a  colony  where  the  city  of  Austin  now 
stands.  The  grant  made  to  his  father,  who  emigrated  to 
Tex.  about  1820.  was  confirmed  to  the  son  in  1822  or  182:1 
Early  in  183;^  the  Texan  c(;lonists  formed  a  const.,  to  obtain 
a  ratifi<-ation  of  whicli  A.  and  other  delegates  went  to  the 
city  of  Mex.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  revolutions 
and  anarchy  of  .Alex,  they  did  not  obtain  the  admission  of 
Tex.  into  the  confederacy.  In  1835  A.  was  chosen  eonnnandci- 
of  Tex.  army,  and  joined  in  the  movement  foi- the  liberation 
of  Tex.  He  was  a  eoni.  t<^i  the  U.  S.  to  obtain  recognition 
of  Tex.  as  an  hidei.endent  state.     D.  Dec.  27.  1830. 

Australasia,  aws-tral-a'she-a  (?.  e.  "Southern  Asia"),  a 
part  of  Oceanica,  extending  between  the  eciuator  and  lat. 
47°  S.,  comprises  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania). 
New  Zealand,  and  those  jiartsof  the  Malay  .\rehipelago  anil 
Polynesia  between  Ion.  ViO^  and  170°  E.— viz.,  Papu;i,  the  Ar- 
roo'  Islands,  New  Britain,  Timor-Laut,  New  Ire.,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  the  Admiralty,  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  and 
t)ueen  Charlotte's  Islands.  Its  area  is  estimated  by  Behm 
and  Wagner  at  3,425,000  s(i.  m.,  and  its  jiop.  at  4,305,(K10. 
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Aiititralia,  ;i\vs-ti*a'li-a  (foi-mei-ly  New  Holland),  the 
largest  isiatul  on  the  j:Iol)e,  .>iuniotuues  rcfkoned  a.s  a  5th 
loutineiit,  derives  its  name  from  its  iieoiriaphieal  loeatiou 

iiu^hali".  ••  soutliern""!.  Lyin^-  to  tlie  S.  of  Asia,  between 
hit.  10-"  47'  and  31)^  11'  S.,  and  113°  and  15.34"  K.  lt)n.,  its  area 
is  about  3.VKM,tKX)  sq.  m.,  .somewhat  less  than  tlie  l'.  S.  with- 
out Alaska.  Fi-om  E.  to  W.  it  is  3500  m..  and  from  X.  to  f>. 
UWm.  The  coast  line  is  indented  tiy  sinsrularly  few  bay.s, 
>'.\cept  on  the  N.  siiore,  where  tlie  Gulf  of  (.'arpeutaria  forms 
aa  inlet  of  about  3G0  in.  diameter. 

Gtolooy  and  I'/tysnall'eatiire.s. — The  peeuHar  features  of  A. 
suffirest  the  probability  of  its  liaving  been  at  no  remote  peri- 
od the  bed  of  an  ocean.  Its  few  mt.  ranges  are  of  insignirt- 
ciiut  heiirht.  the  Australian  Alps,  tirampians,  etc.,  rising  to 
an  average  of  1500  ft.  only  above  the  sea.  though  tliei-e  are 
occasional  sinnmits  in  the  S.  E.  of  near  7CH)0  ft.  The  vast 
plain  lying  between  the  c<  'ast  ranges  is  a  lowland  surrounded 
by  plateaus  of  sandstone  formation,  1000  to  :H)i)0  ft.  hi  height. 
Tertiary  deposits  are  found  in  Mctoria  and  on  the  W.  coast, 
while  wholly  absent  in  E.  A.  Granite  occurs  largely  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  E.  drift,  and  igneous  rocks  are  foinid  with 
fragments  of  pala'ozoic  strata.  In  the  interior  occur  great 
deposits  of  animal  bones.  A.'s  prin.  river,  the  Murray,  1100 
ni.  long,  is  navigable  m  the  interior,  but  its  tuitlet  is  a  shal- 
low lagoon.  The  Victoria  nius  in  a  deep  chamiel  through 
dififs  300  ft.  higli.  Other  rivers  are  the  Gleuelg,  flowing 
through  a  fertile  country  and  partially  navigable ;  tlie  Prince 
Itegeut.  Biisbuue,  Kichmond,  Clarence,  Swan.  etc. 

Climate. — The  vast  dry  plains  of  A.  becoming  heated  by 
the  Sim  have  been  compared  to  an  oven,  very  little  of  the 
moist  .sea  air  penetrating  iidaiid.  S.  A.  gets  little  rain,  while 
Victoria  and  Xew  S.  Wales  have  from  33  to  44  niches  annu- 
ally. Here  the  seasons  of  Anier.  and  Europe  are  reversed. 
Jail,  and  Feb.  being  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  and  July 
the  coldest  of  winter.  Inland  the  heat  rises  to  the  almost 
incredible  height  of  100°  to  140°  in  the  shade,  while  the  coast 
regions  are  quite  temperate,  with  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  58°  to  03°.  Protracted  droughts  and  violent  floods 
characterize  A.,  which  has  a  marked  poverty  of  fresh-water 
reservoii"s  of  a  pennaueiit  kind. 

lioil  and  Prodnrtioiix. — The  part  of  A.  lying  in  the  tropical 
regions  has  forest  products  of  great  luxuriance,  while  the 
highlands,  almost  bare  of  trees,  abound  in  pasture  gra.ssand 
herbaceous  A'egetation.  The  dry  climate  in  the  X.  favoi-s 
evergi-een  growth,  while  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  mosses 
and  lichens.  Of  the  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tree,  400  species  are 
found,  some  being  150  to  3iX)  ft.  high,  with  stately  trunks. 
About  10,000  species  of  indigenous  Australian  plants  are 
described,  but  none  of  the  cereals  and  few  of  the  esculent 
fruits  or  roots  are  natives  of  the  soil.  Cattle  are  abundantly 
raised  by  herdsmen.  The  marsupial  animals  predominate 
among  the  Australian  mammals.  There  are  found  the  kan- 
garoo, opossum,  flying  squirrel,  bear,  wild  dog,  etc.,  but  no 
i-uminant  beasts.  The  birds  embrace  near  700  species, 
among  which  are  the  white  eagle,  black  swan,  paiTot,  emu, 
bTe-bird,  honey-eater,  etc.  Saurians  or  lizards  are  numer- 
ous. Food  fish  abound,  several  species  being  peculiar  to 
A.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1851  in  Victoria  and  Xew  S. 
Wales,  and  later  ui  Queensland.  The  annual  value  of  gold 
exports  was  $50,000,000  for  several  yrs.  Victoiia  alone  has 
produced  an  aggregate  of  8900,000.000  in  gold.  Large  coal- 
fields exLst,  also  profitable  copper,  iron,  and  lead  muies. 
Wool  is  a  great  staple  of  A.,  sheep-farming  being  easy  and 
profitable.  Wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  produced, 
and  the  grape  flourishes.  Aggregate  exports  reach  nearly 
$170,000,000  annually. 

Inhabitants. — The  aborigines  of  A.,  though  similar  to  the 
Air.  in  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  etc.,  are  fighter  in  col<jr.  being 
dusky  bro%vn,  and  having  well-shaped  limbs  and  straight  or 
curly  black  hair.  Their  intelligence  is  of  a  low  order,  their 
knowledge  of  mecli.  arts  very  slight.  They  buUd  no  peinna- 
nent  dwelluigs,  but  only  hovels.  The  sole  dress  is  a  single 
garment,  the  skin  being  tattooed.  Their  hatchets  are  of 
stone,  with  spears  and  axes  of  hard  wood,  as  is  their  pecid- 
iar  weai)on  the  boomerang.  The  tribal  relation  exists,  and 
cannibalism  prevails.  They  have  no  religion  beyond  be- 
lieving in  the  god  Bnddui,  a  giant  sleeping  for  ages,  whom 
they  expect  some  day  to  awake  and  eat  up  the  world.  The 
native  Australians  are  computed  at  about  80.000.  The  rapid- 
ly increasing  European  pop.  is  almost  wholly  Brit.,  who  have 
founded  thriving  settlements,  advanced  iu  civilization  and 
all  the  arts  of  life. 

Hi.stonj.—X.  was  first  discovered  bvtheDut.  and  Spaniards 
in  1606.  Capt.  Cook  in  1770  explored  the  E.  coast.  In  1788 
the  fii-st  settlement  of  Xew  S.  Wales  began.  Botany  Bay  fi  ■!- 
lowing  as  a  penal  colony.  M'.  A.  was  set  apart  in  1839.  S.  A. 
in  1834,  Victoria  in  1851,  and  Queensland  in  1859.  Explora- 
tions of  the  almost  unknown  interior  were  t'ondiicted  by 
.Sturtin  1845,  Leichhart  in  1847  (who  never  returned),  Stuart 
1858,  Waterhouse  1860,  Burke  1860.  Howitt  1861,  M'Kinlav 
1861,  Gosse  and  Warburton  1873,  Giles  1876,  and  Barclay  ill 
1878,  developing  the  fact  that  the  unexplored  interior  is 
more  fertile  than  was  pre\iously  believed.  (See  Smith,  Gold 
Fields  and  Miiidnd  IM^t-s.  of  Viitoria  ;  Christm.\nx,  Aiistra- 
lien,  and  Petekmann,  Aii-<iraliia  in  SlittlnrilniKitn.) 

Political i>i(iv;c</<.v.— Australia  is  thus  divided  : 


Aiisitrla-Hiiu^ary,  aws'tri-a  Imng'ga-i-e  ^Ger.  Ofitei- 
rtidt-l  ncjain),  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  non-official 
style,  Awtna,  is  situated  mthe  S.  E.  part  of  Central  Euroix- 
betweeii  lat.  43°  and  51°  X.,  and  bomided  bv  It.,  Switz.. 
Bavaria,  Sax.,  Piiis.,  Kus.,  the  Danubian  principalities,  Tur.. 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Diilnons  and  Gential  .'^tati-^lics.— The  A  us.  empire  is  com- 
posed of  5  kuigdimis  (Hungary.  Bohemia.  (;alicia,  IlhTia. 
and  Dalmatiai,  1  archduchy  i.Vustriai.  3  principalities  (Tran- 
sylvania and  Bosniai.  1  margraviate  (iloraviai.  1  county 
ilYrol),  and  some  countries  without  any  definite  title  (Croa- 
tia, Slavonia,  Herzegovina,  etc.).  As  these  provs..  or,  as  thev 
are  called,  crown-lands,  were  gathered  originallv  around  3 
dififerent  centres— the  archduchy  of  A.  and  the  kingdom  of 
H.,  which  afterward  were  united  in  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg— the  A.-H.  monarchy  consists  of  3  dis- 
tinct states— the  Cisleithan  or  Ger.  or  Aus.,  and  the  Translei- 
than  or  >Iagyar  or  Hungarian— the  river  Leitlia  fonning  the 
di\iding  line,  the  Gers.  and  the  Magyai's  the  3  most  promi- 
nent nationalities.  To  the  foraier  of  these  divisions  belong 
the  14  firet  crown-lands  mentioned  in  the  list  below  :  to  the 
latter  the  4  next.  But  to  these  3  di\isions  must  further  be 
added  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  acquired  bv  the 
treaty  of  Berlui  of  July  13,  1878,  which  decided  that  "thev 
should  be  occupied  and  administered  by  A.-H.  which  deci- 
sion was  caiTied  out  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


or  Ceowx-Laxds. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Lower  Austria 

7.654 

2,330,631 

I  pper  Austria 

4.&31 

759,630 

Salzburg 

3.767 

163.570 

St\Tia 

8.670 

1.313,597 

( 'arinthia 

4.005 

348,730 

Camiola 

3.8.56 

481.343 

Littoral 

3.084 

647,a34 

Tyrol 

11.334 

912.549 

Bohemia 

311.(160 

5,.560.8!9 

Moravia 

s..T8:i 

3.15.3,406 

SUesia 

1.0S7 

.565,475 

Galicia  

3ii.:i(>7 

5.9.58,907 

Bukowina 

4.035 

.571.671 

Dalmatia 

4.940 

476.101 

Hungary 

87.04;3 

11.744.471 

Transylvania 

31.315 

3,116,133 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

16,773 

1,7.32,361 

Town  of  Flume 

8 

17  865 

Total 

340,943 

37,754,973 

i''jiji.Mh>.                           Square  miles. 

Population. 

•Xew  South  Wales,  1881 !          308,467 

.Queensland,  1S79 '          («58.0.58 

South  Australia,  1881 '.10.3,690 

Victoria,  1879 !            83  424 

7.50.000 
217,851 
277,000 
899..333 
28,068 

Western  Australia,  1879 |          975,531 

Total ...;        3,044,170     1       2,172,852 

A.  R.  Sporr-or.u. 


As  Bo.siiia  comprises  16.417  sq.  m.  with  862.203  inhabs..  Her- 
zegovma.  4308  .s(i.  m.  with  307.970  inhabs..  and  the  additional 
portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Xovi-Bazar,  3.533  sq.  m.  ^\-ith  143.000 
iidiabs.,  the  whole  Aus.  empire  comprises  an  area  of  365,189 
sq.  m.  with  38,967.144  inhabs.  PVacticaUy  belonging  to  A.-H.. 
though  not  incorpoi-ated  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  princi- 
pality of  Liechtenstein,  area,  68  sq.  m.,  pop.  8330. 

Coiifi'jiirution,  Products,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — A.  is, 
next  to  Switz.,  the  most  mountainous  country  In  Europe, 
resting  S.  on  the  E.  continuations  of  the  Alps,  and  X.  on  the 
easternmost  ranges  of  the  mt. -system  of  Central  Europe. 
The  Alps  enter  tlie  country  from  the  Swiss  canti^n  of  the 
Grisons ;  fonn  in  Tyrol,  under  the  name  of  the  Rha?tian  or 
Tyi-olese  Alps,  a  confused  mass  of  mts.  whose  highest  jieak. 
the  Orteler  Spitze,  rises  13,814  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  separate  then  into  4  distinct  though  not  parallel  ranges, 
of  which  the  Xoric  Alps,  13.000  ft.  high,  fill  Salzburg.  Styria. 
and  A.  proper :  the  Comic  Alps.  9000  ft.  high,  Carinthia. 
Carniola,  and  Croatia,  and  the  Julian  and  Dinaric  Alps. 
.5000  ft.  high,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  where  they  connect  with 
the  Balkan.  To  the  X.,  the  Bohemian  Forest,  not  much 
more  than  a  range  of  wooded  hUls.  the  Eiesengebirge  risuig 
in  the  Schneekoppe  5330  ft.  above  the  sea  :  the  Erzgeliirge 
and  the  Sudetes  inclose  the  Bohemian  table-land,  and  con- 
nect eastward  with  the  Caniathians.  w  Inch  in  the  Eisthaler 
Thunn  rise  8378  ft.  above  the  sea.  fomi  iu  a  large  arch  the 
boundary  between  H.  and  Galicia.  and  till  the  whole  c>f 
Transylvania.  Between  these  3  systems  of  mt. -ranges  the 
intermediate  countiy  is  occupied  by  the  various  basms  of 
the  Danube ;  in  A.  proper  they  approach  each  other  ^'ery 
closely;  farther  to  the  E.  they  separate  widely  and  give 
room  for  the  extensive  Hungarian  plain.  The  Galician 
plain,  X.  of  the  Carpathians,  is  by  no  natural  boundary 
separated  from  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Bus.  The  priii. 
river  is  the  Danube,  next  the  Volga  the  greatest  river  in 
Europe,  and  navigable  in  its  wiiole  course  through  .\..  about 
830  m.  Where  it  enters  the  country  it  is  898  ft.  above  the 
sea :  where  it  leaves  it  and  passes  through  tlie  Iron  Gate 
into  the  WaUachian  plains,  only  i:i3  ft.  It  receives  from  the 
Alps  the  Inn,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  etc.,  and  from  the  Car- 
pathians the  great  river  Theiss.  To  the  X.  Sea  runs  the 
Elbe,  to  the  Baltic  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the  Black 
Sea  the  Dniester ;  but  none  of  these  ri\ei-s  have  any  mer- 
cantile or  miEtary  importance  to  the  coutitry. 

The  nits,  abound  in  metals  and  useful  minerals,  well 
wooded  with  oak,  ash,  elm.  and  fir.  and  present  excellent 
grazing  grounds.  The  valleys  are  fertile  :  in  the  S.  part 
covered  witli  vineyards,  olive  and  mult>eiTy  groves,  and 
orchards  producing  the  choicest  fiiiits.  The  plains  are  the 
granaries  of  Europe.  Though  one  third  of  the  produitive 
area,  about  66.000  S(i.  m..  is  covered  with  forests,  and  though 
agiiculture.  the  principal  industrv  of  the  country,  is  in  a 
scmiewiiat  backward  state.  4iXi.iXl().(H)0  bu.shcls  of  grain  an.- 
annually  raised— rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet 
—especially  in  II.  and  (ialicia:  375.0iX).0OO  gals,  of  wine  aiv 
annually  produced,  73  per  cent,  of  it  in  H..  and  some  of 
these  wines  are  very  celebrated,  as  for  instance  the  Tokay. 
Flax    and   hemp    are  extensively  cultivated    in    Moravia. 
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Silesia.  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  maiiv  kinds  of  very  fine  linen  are 
manufactured.  The  tobacco  plant  and  the  beet-root  are 
also  ^rown  :  the  former,  both  its  cullivation  and  its  maim- 
facture.  is  a  jrovt.  monopoly.  An  iniincns(>  quantity  of  beer 
is  manufactured— no  less  tlian  Iso.OiKi.uio  irals.  a  yr.  :  there 
are3:J00  breweries  in  the  country,  of  which  al)out  1000  are 
in  Bohemia.  Next  to  agriculture,  cattle  raisinji- and  horse 
breeding  are  the  most  important  industries.  Austria-Hun- 
gary contains  l-J.70.").4O4  liead  of  cattle,  of  which  .5,^79.193 
are  in  H.,  and  8,5e."i.S4-J  horses,  of  which  2,158,819  are  in 
H.  ;  the  latter  eniov  a  high  lepiitation.  Leather  is  annually 
manufactured  t«)  the  value  of  about  £10.000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  country  is  about  ai.OOO.OOO,  of  which 
about  1.5,01X1.000  are  in  H.  They  are  raised  principally  for 
the  sake  of  the  wool,  and  woollen  manufactories  llourish,  es- 
pecially in  Bohemia.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  tlie  highly 
developed  mining  industry.  Inexhaustilile  stores  of  coal 
are  found  at  various  places  in  the  country,  and  about 
6,000.000  tons  are  annually  raised  from  the  mines.  Gold  and 
.silver  are  found  in  H.  and  Transylvania,  irtm  in  Silesia, 
Styria,  etc.,  copper  in  Tyrol,  rock-salt  in  GaUcia ;  75,451 
persons  are  emiiloyed  in  the  mines,  and  13,857  in  the  smelt- 
ing and  casting  works.  The  commerce  of  A.  is  of  course 
much  impeded  by  its  inland  position  and  the  mountainous 
character  of  its  terr. ;  its  only  seaports  are  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  its  imports  of  mer- 
chandise amounts  to  579,547,828  florins,  and  of  its  ex- 
ports to  698,302,513  florins  ;  and  the  value  of  its  imports  of 
bullion  amounts  to  28,300,000  florins,  and  of  its  exports  to 
15,100,0(X1  florins. 

Popidutkiii,  IMigioti,  Education,  and  Military  Organization. 
— The  inhabs.  of  A.-H.  belong  to  3  distinct  races— Slavs,  Gers., 
and  Magyars— different  in  blood,  lang.,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, religion,  etc.  The  Slavs  ninnber  16, .540,000,  and  would 
thus  form  the  dominant  nationality  in  the  empire,  if  they 
were  not  cut  up  into  several  minor  divisions  which  have 
notliing  in  common  but  the  mere  descent :  4,480,0tl0  Czechs 
in  Bohemia,  3,360,000  Kuthens  and  2,370.000  Poles  in  Galicia, 
1,220,000  Slavens,  1,940,000  Slovaks,  1,.520,000  Croats,  etc. 
The  Gers.  number  about  9,000,000;  the  Magyars  about 
5,600.000.  Beside  these  3  large  groups  there  are  in  A.-H. 
2,940,000  Rumani  or  Wallachians,  1,105,000  Jews,  51.5.000  Its., 
140,000  gypsies,  etc.  The  ma.iority  of  the  pop.,  about  24,- 
000,000,  belong  to  the  R.  Cath.  Cli.,  about  7,000,000  to  the  Gr. 
Cath.  Ch.,  about  4,000,000  to  the  Prot.  ehs.  There  are  in  all 
about  34,000  ecclesiastics,  and  950  convents  with  8.500  monks 
and  5700  nuns.  Popular  education  has  of  late  received  much 
attention  from  the  goyt.,  and  every  child  of  the  proper  age 
is  \M\w  compelled  to  attend  the  common  schools,  if  school- 
education  is  not  proyideil  for  it  in  some  other  way.  There 
are  in  A.  15,0.54  connnon  schools,  with  32,137  male  and  2814 
female  teachers,  of  whom  12.225  are  ecclesiastics  and  1030 
nuns:  the  common  schools  of  H.  number  about  16,000,  with 
about  28,000  teachers.  The  univs.,  of  which  there  are  6  in  A. 
(Vienna,  Griitz,  Innsbriick,  Prague,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg), 
and  1  in  H.  (Pesth),  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  number- 
ing 707  profs,  and  10,900  students.  The  middle  scho(jls  or 
gymnasiums,  and  the  special  schools  for  mining,  military 
science,  etc.,  are  best  developed.  Military  service  is  compul- 
sory on  all  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  service 
lasts  for  12  yrs— 3  in  the  standing  army,  7  in  the  reserve,  and 
2  in  the  so  called  Landwehr.  The  standing  army  numbers 
in  peace  268,204  men,  in  war  1,031,621.  The  navy  consisted  in 
1882  of  62  steam  vessels.  The  largest  ship  is  the  Custozza,  302 
ft.  long. 

Hi»toryand  Oov€rn?fie?it.— The  hist,  of  A.  is  the  hist,  of  the 
h(juse  of  Hapsburg.  When  Rudolph  of  Hapsbui-g  became 
emp.  of  Ger.,  and  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia  and  duke  of  A., 
Styria,  and  Carinthia,  refused  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance, 
the  emp.  succeeded  in  disixissessing  him  of  his  fiefs  (1278), 
and  subsequently  conferred  tlicm,  with  the  consent  of  the 
electors  of  the  Ger.  empire,  on  his  son  (1282).  Thus  the  dy- 
nasty of  Hapsburg  \v;is  founded.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  century  Duke  Ferdinand  of  A.  was  elected  king  of  H. 
by  one  party,  while  John  Zapolya  of  Transylvania  was  chosen 
by  another.  After  several  wars,  in  which  John  was  sup- 
ported by  tlie  Turks,  Ferdinand  finally  came  out  victorious 
and  united  H.  to  A.  Thus  possessed  of  a  large  terr.,  fertile 
and  densely  i)eopl<>d.  and  regularly  elected  emps.  of  Ger., 
tlie  house  of  IIapsl)urg  was  for  .several  centuries  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  family  in  Europe.  But  humiliations 
came,  thick  and  heavy,  with  Nap.  Driven  out  of  Gei-.,  the 
emp.  Francis  assumed,  Aug.  11, 1804,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  title  of  emp.  of  A.  But  besides  Ger.  he  also  lost 
his  possessions  in  It.,  and  was  completely  shut  out  from  the 
sea.  After  the  fall  of  Nap.  A.  was  restored  to  its  former 
size,  and  under  the  administration  of  Metternich  it  also  re- 
gamed  its  former  prestige  in  European  politics.  But  it  was 
mternally  weak,  and  its  weakness  became  surprisingly  ap- 
parent, first  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  when  only  the  support 
of  Rus.  prevented  the  whole  fabric  from  falliii"  to  iiieces 
and  then  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  18(1(1.  when  for  the 
second  time  it  was  driven  out  of  Guv.,  and  hjst  its  hold  on  It. 
Since  that  time  the  Aus.  govt,  has  been  principally  occupied 
with  the  internal  reconstruction  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  now 
constituted  as  a  double  state— A.  and  H.— each  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  its  own,  out  of  which  is  formed  a  common 
representation,  in  which  all  common  affairs— army  and  navy, 
foreign  policy,  etc.— arc  treated.  In  1882  the  budget  of  A. 
showed  448,1.55,793  florins  receipts  and  48.5,720,951  expendi- 
ture ;  that  of  H.  301,967,214  receipts  and  328,2:?.5,311  expen- 
diture ;  and  that  of  the  common  affairs  of  both  states,  117,- 
149,.549  receipts  and  expenditure.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Autumn,  aw'tum  [Lat  avtum'mia  ;  originally  auctitm'- 
nys.  from  ati'(/eo,  to  "  increase."  because  in  A.  the  earth 
yields  its  increase],  the  season  of  the  yr.  which  follows  sum- 
mer, sometimes  in  the  U.  S.  called  fall,  in  reference  to  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  In  a  popular  sense  it  comprises  Sept., 
Oct.,  and  Nov.  In  astroii.  it  is  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  solstice. 


Av'erage,  in  law,  is  a  term  employed  in  maritime  com- 
merce, and  is  used  in  different  senses  when  preceded  by  the 
words  gen.,  particular,  or  petty.  1.  Oen.  .4.— This  means 
the  case  where  several  interests  connected  together,  as 
being  engaged  in  a  common  adventure  at  sea,  such  as  ship 
and  cargo,  are  exposed  to  a  marine  peril,  and  one  of  these 
interests  is  voluntarily  sacrificed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  the  price  of  the  safety  of  the  residue  of  the  property  at 
risk;  or  expense  is  incurred  for  the  same  reason,  and  "the 
amount  of  such  sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  charged  by  law 
upon  the  respectiye  interests  in  proportion  to  their  value. 
The  act  of  voluntarily  casting  away  property  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  termed  a  '■jettison."  The  elements  of  a  gen.  A. 
case  are  said  to  be  these  :  There  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty, it  must  be  voluntary,  and  must  be  successful.  There 
is  no  gen.  A.  allowed  in  cases  of  goods  laden  on  deck,  unless 
it  is  usual  to  place  the  goods  there  on  a  voyage  such  as  the 
one  in  which  this  question  arises.  The  master  of  the  shii) 
by  the  maritime  law  is  intrusted  with  the  power  to  order  a 
.iettis<m  when  the  circumstances  .iustify  it.  The  property 
upon  which  the  contribution  is  assessed  is  the  ship,  cargc!, 
and  freight.  The  property  lost  contributes  as  well  as  that 
which  is  saved.  The  values  are  estimated  by  nUe  :  the  shiji 
and  appurtenances  are  valued  as  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  cargo  at  its  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  discharge. 
Practicafly,  gen.  A.  is  closely  connected  with  the  business  of 
marine  insurance,  as  the  insurance  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight 
may  lie  made  by  different  underwriters,  and  under  the  law  of 
aliandoiunent  the  rights  to  claim  gen.  A.,  as  well  as  the  bur- 
den of  its  assessment,  may  vest  in  and  rest  upon  the  respect- 
ive insurers.  2.  Particular  A.— This,  si^ifies  damage  happen- 
ing to  interest  (ship,  cargo,  and  freight)  at  risk  at  sea  in 
consequence  of  pure  accident.  The  loss  in  such  a  case  rests 
upon  the  owner  of  the  property  injured  or  upon  his  insurer. 
3.  Pfttij  yl.— This  term  refers  to  certain  petty  charges  in  pt. 
for  pilotage,  lights,  towage,  anchorage,  and  the  like,  which 
were  formerly  ajiportioned  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  The  modern  practice  is  to  include  these  charges  in 
the  freight.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

A'verell  (William  W.),  b.  in  N.  Y.  1830,  grad.  at  W.  Pt., 
and  was  assigned  to  the  cav. ;  served  on  the  frontiers  till 
18.59,  when  he  was  wounded.  During  the  c.  war  he  held  cav. 
commands  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere,  re- 
ceiving various  brevets,  lastly  that  of  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  He 
resigned  his  commission  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  made 
consul-gen.  to  Canada  in  1866,  and  subsequently  became 
pres.  of  a  manufacturing  co.  in  New  York. 

Aver'iius  [Gr.  'Aopi-os,  from  a,  priv.,  and  opus,  a  "  bird  "], 
a  small  lake  of  It.,  10  m.  W.  of  Najjles,  occupying  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  was  believed  that  no  bird  could 
fly  over  it  on  account  of  its  mephitic  vapors,  whence  its 
name  "  the  birdless."  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

Averroeisi,  a-ver'ro-ez,  or  Averrlioes,  originally  Ibn- 
Roslid,  an  Ar.  philos.  and  phys.,  b.  at  Cordova,  in  Sp., 
1126.  He  rose  to  great  dignity,  but  was  accused  of  heretical 
opinions  and  deprived  of  his  office,  until  the  accession  of 
the  caliph  Al-Mansur-Billah,  whom  he  followed  to  Morocco. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  whom,  however,  he 
could  not  read  in  the  original.    D.  1198. 

A'verysboro',  a  v.  of  N.  C,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
40  m.  S.  of  Raleigh.  On  Mar.  16  and  17,  1865,  a  severe  con- 
flict occurred  here  between  the  U.  forces  of  Gen.  Sherman 
and  the  Confeds.  The  latter  were  defeated  with  loss  of 
many  prisoners.  The  U.  loss  was  about  600  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  Confeds.  probably  less,  except  in 
prisoners. 

Avezzaiia,  a-vet-za'na  (Giuseppe),  an  It.  patriot,  b.  in 
Piedmont  Feb.  19,  1797  ;  fought  against  Bustamante  in  Mex. 
in  1832,  and  became  a  merchant  in  New  York  in  1834.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  It.,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guard  at  Genoa.  In  Mar  1849  he  was  cho.sen  minister 
of  war  of  the  Rom.  republic  and  commander  of  the  army. 
Rome  was  taken  by  the  Fr.  in  July  of  that  yr.,  and  A.  es- 
caped to  the  U.  S.    D.  Dec.  1879. 

Avlcen'na  [Fr.  Avicenne],  the  Lat.  form  of  Ibii-Sina, 
the  most  eminent  of  Ar.  phys.,  b.  near  Bokhara  in  980  a.  d. 
He  was  well  versed  in  math.,  astron.,  philos.,  and  other 
sciences.  Before  he  was  20  he  was  reputed  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time.  He  resided  at  Ispahan  and 
Hamadan.  Wrote  in  Arabic  his  System  of  Medicine,  which, 
translated  into  Lat.  1595,  was  for  5  centuries  a  standard  book 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  D.  1037, 
(See  S.  Klein,  Distiertatio  de  Avicenni  Medico.) 

Avicen'iiia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Verbenacea?,  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  man- 
groves, and  growing  in  salt  swamps  in  tropical  regions  and 
extending  N.  to  Fla.  The  bark  of  A.  tomentom,  called  white 
mangrove,  is  used  for  tanning  in  Brazil.  The  gum  of  an- 
other species  is  used  as  food  in  New  Zealand,  and  its  seeds 
in  India. 

Avignon,  ah-ven-yon'  (anc.  Ave'nio).  a  city  of  Fr.,  on  the 
Rhone,  74  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  730  A.  D.  ;  after  many  changes  was  purchased  in  1.348 
by  Pope  Clement  VI.,  the  4th  of  the  7  popes  who  resided 
here  from  1309  to  1370.  Its  pop.  was  then  100,000,  and  its 
diss<  iluteness  proverbial.  A.  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  has  numerous  anc.  edifices  ;  was  annexed  to  Fr.  in  1791. 
Pop.  1881,  37,057. 

Avi'tuis  (Marcus M^ECiLius),  a  Rom.  emp.  b.  in  Auvergne 
about  400 ;  became  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  succeeded  Maximus 
as  emp.  of  the  W.  in  455  a.  d.  He  was  deposed  by  Ricimer 
in  450.    D.  4,57. 

Avo'ea,  on  R.  R.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.,  35  m.  N.  E.  of 
Council  Bluffs.    Pop.  1880,  1600. 

Avoca'do  Pear,  or  Al'ligator  Pear,  the  fruit  of 
Persea  {/ratlf.sii/ia,  a  tree  of  the  order  Laurace»,  a  native  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Amer.,  having  leaves  like  the  laurel. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  pear  in  shape,  and  has  a  soft  pulp  of  deli- 
cate flavor,  which  dissolves  like  butter  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
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called  "vesrftable  butter."     It  is  much  esteemed  in  the 
\V.  I.,  aiul  irrows  in  S.  Fla. 

Av'ooet,  or  Avoset  (Becuniivn'tra),  a  genus  of  web- 
footed  birds,  of  the  order 
tTi-allatores.  having  long 
legs,  and  very  long,  slen- 
der bills.  They  are  easily 
ilistinguished  from  other 
wading  birds  by  the  up- 
ward curvature  of  the 
bill,  which  is  like  elastic 
whalebone,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  seeking  in  the  mud 
for  its  food,  which  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of 
wonns,  insects,  and  little 
crustaceans.  They  are 
birds  of  powerful  wing, 
and  better  adapted  for 
flying  and  walking  than 
swimming.  The  li>i->irri- 
t-oetra  Americana  abounds 
in  the  U 


Avocet. 


AToIrdiipoi<«,  av-er-du-poiz',    or  Averdupois,  the 

common  system  of  weights  for  all  commodities  except  nieds., 
gems,  and  precious  metals.  A  lb.  A.  contains  7000  grains, 
the  legal  standard  being  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs 
•^:i.458  grains  ;  a  cubic  ft.  of  water  weighs  997.17  ounces. 

A'voii,  K.  R.  June.  Li\ingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Genesee  River.  18  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Rochester.  Here 
are  sulphur  springs,  with  hotels  which  are  much  freciuented 
in  summer  by  invalids.     Pop.  1870.  9i)0  :  1880,  1617. 

Avon,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Eug.,  among  which 
is  the  Upper  A.,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  100  m.  long,  upon 
whose  bank  is  Stratford-iipou-A.,  the  place  where  Shaks- 
peare  was  b.  and  d. 

Aw^'ya^v'  lAga-Ojo  or  Oyo),  the  cap.  of  Yomba,  in 
Central  Afr.     Pop.  about  70,000. 

Ax'ls  [Lat.  «.c'i.*.  "an  axle"],  in  math.,  a  straight  line 
with  reference  to  which  the  parts  of  a  magnitude  are  sjmi- 
metrically  arranged.  In  analysis,  the  A.  of  co-ordinates  are 
straight  lines  to  which  the  points  of  magnitudes  are  referred. 
In  astron.,  an  A.  is  a  straight  line  around  which  a  body  re- 
volves, or  it  Is  a  line  around  which  a  system  of  bodies  re- 
volves. Thus,  the  A.  of  a  planet  is  the  line  around  which  it 
turns  ;  the  A.  of  the  heavens  is  a  hue  around  which  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  seem  to  revolve. 

Axis  { Ax'is  mnciila'tus),  a  species  of  deer  found  in  India 
and  in  many  of  the  E.  I.  islands,  is  sometimes  called  chittra 
by  the  natives  ;  A.  is  the  anc.  name  of  a  kind  of  deer  or  an- 
telope mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  resembles  in  size  and  color  the 
European  fallow-deer,  but  its  honis  are  slender,  pointed, 
and  little  branched.  The  female  has  no  horns.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  is  kept  in  parks  in  Europe.  The  horns 
are  brought  to  Europe  and  used  for  knife-handles. 

Axintnster  Carpets.     See  Appendix. 

Ax'olotl  iSift'lo/i  lichenoides),  a  remarkable  batrachian 
found  in  the  Mex.  lakes,  is  a  permanent  larva  of  the  Am- 
blystoma  tj-pe  of  salamanders.  It  resembles  a  fish  in  its  gen. 
form,  has  i  legs,  and  a  long,  compressed,  and  tapering  tail. 
On  each  side  of  the  neck  the  gills  form  3  long  feather-like 
processes,  which  give  it  a  remarkable  appearance.  Length, 
about  10  inches.    It  is  much  used  as  food  by  the  Mexs. 

Ayacn'clio,  a  town  of  Peru,  where  the  Peruvian  army 
under  Gen.  Sucre  defeated  the  Spaniards  Dec.  9, 18^.  This 
victory  put  an  end  to  the  Sp.  rule  on  the  Amer.  continent. 
Pop.  about  25,00(3. 

Aye-.Vye  ( Chei'romys  Madar/ascarien'sis),  a  very  singu- 
lar quadruped  of  Mada- 
gascar, ranked  by  Cuvier 
amou;^  the  Rodentia,  but 
placed  by  other  naturalists 
in  the  family  of  lemurs. 
It  has  a  long,  bushy  taU, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  a 
hare.  Each  of  its  4  ex- 
tremities has  an  opposable 
thumb,  and  the  digits  are 
armed  with  pointed  nails, 
which  it  sometimes   uses  ,      . 

to  pick  kernels  outof  nuts.  ■       - 

It  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  Is  very  active  in  the  night, 
feeding  on  insects  and  fruits. 

Ayer,  an  important  R.  R.  centre  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  35  m.  N.  \V.  of  Boston.     Pop.  of  tp.  1880.  18S1. 

Ay'esbah,  or  Aiesliali,  the  favorite  vrife  of  Moham- 
med, b.  at  Medina  about  610  a.  d.,  was  a  daughter  of  Abu- 
Bekr.  who  afterward  became  caliph.  After  :Mohammed's 
death  she  opposed  the  cahph  Othman  and  hLs  successor  Ali, 
who  defeated  her  in  battle.    D.  677  a.  u. 

Ayl'mer,  or  El'iner  (John),  an  Eng.  Prot.  bp.,  b.  in 
1521 ;  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  became  an  exile  on 
the  accession  of  C^ueen  Mary.  He  was  appointed  bp.  of 
Lond.  in  1576,  after  which  he  treated  the  Caths.  and  Puri- 
tans with  severity.    D.  June  3.  1.594. 

Ayres  (Romeyn  B.).  b.  in  New  York  in  1825  ;  grad.  at  W. 
Pt.,  .sen-ed  in  the  Mex.  war,  and  subsequently  at  various 
posts.  During  the  c.  war  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, taking  part  in  many  important  actions ;  in  1865  was 
brevetted  as  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A. ;  in  186.5-66  commanded  a 
division  in  dist.  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  1S67-60  was  mem- 
ber of  tactics  board.    Col.  of  2d  artil.  July  28,  1879. 

Aytouu,  a'ton  (William  Edmondstount:'),  a  Brit,  poet 
and  essayist,  b.  in  Edinburgh  in  1813 ;  was  ed.  in  the  univ. 
of  that  city,  became  a  lawyer,  then  prof,  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh  in  1845.  His  Ijest  work  is  Lays  of  the 
ScottUh  Cavatieiy.    D.  Aug.  4.  1865. 

Azalea,  a-za'le-a  [from  the  Gr.  a^aAeo?.  "  parched,"  prob- 
ably so  called  because  it  is  usually  found  in  dry  situations], 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceae,  comprising  100 
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species  or  more,  natives  of  N.  Amer.,  Chi.,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Many  of  them,  especially  the  A.  Indica,  are  cultivated 
for  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Aza'ra,  de  iDon  Felix),  a  Sp.  naturahst,  b.  May  18, 
1746.  He  was  a  meml)er  of  a  cummission  sent  in  1781  to 
S.  Amer.  to  determine  the  boundary  between  the  Sp.  and 
Port,  possessions,  and  he  remained  there  20  jts.  He  pre- 
paretl  numerous  maps  of  S.  Amer..  and  wrote  works  on  uat. 
hist.    D.  1811. 

Azoglio,  d',  dahd-zul'yo  (Massimo  Taparelli),  Marquis, 
an  It.  statesman,  b.  at  Turin  Oct.  2,  1798.  He  studied  and 
workeil  as  an  artist  in  Rcune.  and  became  a  skilful  land- 
scape painter ;  removed  to  Milan,  and  entered  upon  poli- 
tics, advocating  a  moderate  but  liberal  policy.  In  1849  he 
became  prime  minister  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in 
18.52  was  supersedetl  by  Cavour.  He  vsTote  novels  and  polit- 
ical treatises.     D.  Jan.  11,  1866. 

Az'imutli  of  a  Body,  in  astron.,  the  angular  dis- 
tance between  the  meridian  and  a  vertical  plane  through 
the  body.  The  altitude  ai:d  A.  of  a  body  at  any  given  time 
determine  its  position  at  that  time. 

Az'of,  Azopli,  or  Azov,  Sea  of  (the  anc.  Pa'lus  Mceo'- 
tift,  called  by  the  Rus.  More  Azoiskcje).  200  m.  long ;  greatest 
breadth.  100  m.  ;  area.  14.000  sq.  m.  The  water  is  nearly  fresh. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikale 
or  Kertch.  the  anc.  Cimmerian  Bospbms. 

Azores,  a-zorz'  [Poit.  Aco'res,  from  a^or,  a  "hawk"],  or 
"Western  Islands,  in  the  X.  Atlantic,  about  500  m.  W. 
of  Poi-t..  and  between  lat.  36°  55'  and  .39°  44'  X.,  and  Ion.  25° 
10'  and  31°  16'  W.  They  are  arranged  in  3  groups,  Ijing  some 
distance  apart.  In  all  there  are  9  islands.  They  are  of  vol- 
canic fomiation,  and  generally  mountainous,  but  with  some 
fertile  valleys.  The  clnef  articles  of  export  are  oranges  and 
wine.  The  Port,  took  possession  of  them  in  1449.  Total 
area.  966  sq.  m.    Pop.  2.59,800. 

Aztecs,  az'teks,  a  Mex.  people  inhabiting  the  table-land 
of  Anahuac  at  the  time  of  theSp.  conquest  of  ^lex.  Follow- 
mg  the  Toltecs,  they  founded  the  city  of  Mex.  about  1325, 
some  say  as  early  as  1216.  They  were  a  warlike  people : 
their  religion  was  a  gross  polrtheism ;  they  had  no  alpha- 
bet, but  their  knowl(?dge  of  astron.  was  remarkable.  They 
were  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  had  no  horses,  oxen, 
or  other  animals  of  draught.  Their  staple  productions  were 
maize  and  the  agave  or  Mex.  aloe,  which  supplied  them  with 
food,  drink,  and  clothing.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron,  but  found  a  substitute  in  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  of  which  they  made  weapons  and  tools.  They  also  * 
cast  golden  and  sUver  vases  of  large  size.  (See  Prescott, 
Vonquest  of  Mex..  vol.  i.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Azure' Stone.    See  Lapis-Lazuli. 

Az'urlte,  a  beautiful  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  some- 
times called  Blue  lYIalacliite.  It  occurs  in  blue  crystals 
which  are  very  brittle,  consequently  this  malachite  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  ornamental  purposes  for  which  green 
malachite  is  so  extensively  used.  The  name  A.  has  also 
been  applied  to  lazulite. 

Az'ymites  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  ^u>tj,  "leaven"],  a 
name  given  to  Chrs.  who  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacra- 
ment, as  the  Latins.  Armenians,  and  Maronites.  The  Gr. 
and  Prot.  chs.  use  the  leavened  bread. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  of  most  alphabets,  is  a  consonant  of 
the  class  known  as  labial  mutes.  It  is  cognate  with  the 
mutes  })  and  /,  and  et>Tnologically  interchangeable  with 
them  and  with  the  liquid  m  and  the  semi- vowels  iv  and  v. 
In  anc.  Rome,  B  sometimes  stood  for  300.  and  B  for  .3000. 
The  Gr.  p  stood  for  2.  and  ,3  for  20(X).  On  old  Fr.  coins  B 
stands  for  Rouen  ;  on  P*i-us.,  for  Breslau. 

Baa'der,  von  (Franz  Xaveri,  b.  at  Munich  Mar.  27, 
1765 ;  studied  med.  at  Ingolstadt  and  Vienna  1781-86 ;  then 
natural  science,  especially  mineralogy,  at  Fi'eiberg,  under 
Werner,  1788-92 ;  visited  Eng.  1792-96,  and  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  Bavarian  mining  dept.  from  1797  to  1820.  In 
1826  he  was  made  prof,  of  philos.  and  speculative  tlieol.  at 
the  L'niv.  of  Munich.  His  views  tended  to  a  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  civUization  on  the  basis  of  religion,  of  the  Ch., 
but  in  this  new  ch.  there  should  be  no  pope.  In  1814  he 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  sovereigns  of  Rus.,  Pms.,  and 
Aus.,  urging  the  necessity  of  bringing  politics  once  more 
into  close  connection  with  religion.    D.  May  23,  1841. 

Ba'al,  or  Bel,  the  prin.  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  Chal- 
dfeans,  and  Carthaginians,  regarded  as  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  and  identical  with  the  Bel  or  Belus  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians. 

Baal'bec,  Balbec,  or  Baalbek  (called  by  the  Grs. 
Heliop'oUs,  i.  e.  "  city  of  the  sun  "),  a  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  a  valley  42  m.  X.  W.  of  Damascus.  It  was  loiig  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  important  cities  of  Syria.  In  636  a.  d.  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  74S  was  sacked 
by  the  caliph  of  Damascus.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied 
by  a  small  modern  v.  ;  but  there  are  ruins  of  anc.  temples, 
among  which  are  those  of  the  great  temple  of  the  sun.  built 
of  enormous  blocks  of  marble  and  granite. 

Bab'bage  (.Charles),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eug.  math.,  b.  1792, 
prof,  of  math,  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  the  9th  Bridge- 
uaier  Trealiye  ;  invented  a  calculating  machine,  whose  con- 
struction was  commenced  but  not  completed.  D.  Oct.  20, 1871. 

Bab'bltt's  Met'al,  a  soft  alloy,  invented  by  Isaac 
Babbitt  of  Boston,  and  used  in  lining  boxes  for  axles  and 
gudgeons,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  and  abrasion. 
The  alloy  is  prepared  thus  :  To  4  lbs.  of  melted  copper  add 
gradually  12  lbs.  of  the  best  Banca  tin,  then  8  lbs.  of  anti- 
mony, and  finally  W  lbs.  more  of  tin. 

Bab'cock  ((J.  E.V    See  Appendix. 

Babcook  (Rms),  D.  D.,  b.  at  N.  Colebrook,  Conn., 
Sept.  18,  1798,  and  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1821 ;  pastor  of  a 
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Bap.  I'll,  in  Poutrhkeepsie.  >".  V.,  in  1833.  pres.  of  Waterville 
(.'oil.  18*^-30.  ami  pa.stor  sini-e  of  different  clis.  D  May 4,187.';. 

Ba'bel,  or  Ba'bil,  was  the  Heb.  or  native  name  [sigrni- 
fyin^  "  confusion  "j  of  tlic  city  of  Baljylon.  It  was  also  tlie 
name  of  a  famous  tower  which  tiie  descendants  of  Xoah 
began  to  build  soon  after  tlie  UeluKC,  on  the  plain  of  Shiiiar, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  they  could 
nor  finish  it. 

Bab-el-Maii'deb  (i.  e.  "  srate  of  tears  '•),  a  .strait  20  m. 
lonir,  which  coiniects  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  Ar.  side  of  the  strait  is  a 
cape,  bearing  the  same  name. 

Ba'ber,  or  Babur  i  Mohammed'),  written  also  Babour, 
surnamed  Z.mikekkd-Deex  ("protector  of  religion"'),  an 
emp.  of  India,  and  the  first  of  the  Great  jNIoguls,  b.  Feb.  14, 
1483.  lie  was  a  des<-cndant  of  Tamerlane  (Timur-Leng). 
In  1404  he  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  khig  of  Ferffh;aia. 
He  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Kandahar. 
Cabul,  etc.  Crossing  the  Indus  in  1524,  he  defeated  the  king 
of  Delhi  in  l.'>26.  and  became  master  of  India.  He  was  an 
able  ruler,  with  a  genius  in  poetry  and  music.    B.  Dec.  l'(;,  !.");)0. 

Babiriis'sa,  or  Babyrous'sa  {Babiru.st>a  alfaruif),  an 
animal  of  the  hog  family 
(.Suidit),  native  of  Celebes, 
etc.,  remarkable  for  the 
long  tusks  of  the  jaws, 
which  are  curved  back- 
ward and  resemble  lioms. 
Its  legs  are  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  liog. 

Bab'lsts,  a  Moham- 
medan sect  which  origi- 
nated in  Per.  in  the  second 
([uarter  of  the  presentcen- 
tury.    It  is  said  to  derive  . 

its  name  from  a  [ii-ophct  Babirassa. 

named  Hab.  who  was  killed  by  order  of  the  king  of  Per.  in 
1850.  The  adherents  of  Babisni  are  said  to  amount  to  several 
millions.  They  i>rofess  to  lie  reformers,  assert  the  absolute 
miity  of  God,  and  claim  that  Bab  is  as  much  superior  to 
Mohammed  as  the  latter  is  to  Chr. 

Baboon,  ba-boon'  (  Ciinoc' iiIt'aluA,  a  name  given  to  spe- 
ciesof  monkeys  (rcrccipit'hccida''  distiiiguislied  l)y  longtrun- 
cated  dog-like  muzzles,  check  in iucIlcs,  and  hwiH'  callosities 
on  the  buttocks.  They  walk  or  run  easily  on  the  ground, 
climb,  and  are  exceedingly  strong,  cunning,  and  mischiev- 
•ous.  Troops  sometimes  eiiter  a  plantation  for  plunder,  and 
destroy  much  besides  what  they  eat  and  carry  away  in  their 
cheek-pouches.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  Afr.  They  feed 
mostly  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  As  cxamjiles  may  be  men- 
tioned the  chacma.  or  i)ig-faced  B.,  also  called  the  ursine 
B.  {CijiKin ii/iiihis  iioriuuii/x),  a  native  of  S.  Afr.,  and  the  Ar. 
or  dog-faced  B.  [('i/iio:i p/ndus  hamadryas),  a  native  of  Ar. 
and  Abyssinia.  The  latter  species  is  often  sculptured  on 
the  anc.  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  "Tlioth"  B.  to  which  di\ine  honors  were  paid. 
It  was  frequently  embalmed,  and  the  mummies  are  still 
found.  The  chacma  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  B.,  about 
the  size  of  an  Eng.  mastiff.  Theodobe  (Jili,. 

Ba'brlus,  a  writer  of  Gr.  fables  who  is  assigned  by 
Rutherford  to  the  age  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  made  a  col- 
lection of  fables  ascribed  to,Esop,aud  turned  them  into  verse. 

Bab'yloii  [Gr.  Ba^l;Aai^';  Heb.  Babd\  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Shiiiar.  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Eui>hrates,  about 
60  m.  S.  of  Bagdad;  lat.  32°  28'  30"  N.,  Ion.  44°  9'  45"  E.  Its 
site  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Hillah.  The 
earliest  historian  who  gives  a  description  of  B.  is  Herodotus, 
who  visited  the  city  about  4.50  b.  c,  but  does  not  tell  us  who 
founded  it.  The  city  was  4-square.  and  more  tlian  50  m.  in 
circuit.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  aliout  300  yrs.  before 
Herodotus,  describes  it  fchap.  xiii.  19)  as  ■■  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  (Mialdees'  excellency."  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  B.  attained  its  liighest  prosperity  and 
splendor  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  d.  501  b.  c. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  this  city  were  2  royal 
palaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  great  temple 
of  Belus.  Connected  with  one  of  these  palaces  was  the 
•'  hanging  garden,"  which  the  Grs.  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  Prominent  among  the  re- 
mains of  B.  is  tlie  Babil-mound.  a  pile  of  lirick-work  about 
140  ft.  high,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  (jf  tlic  tcini)le 
of  Belus.  The  i)alace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  identilicd  with 
a  mound  which  the  native  Arabs  call  El-Kcm'  ("  the  ca.stle  "), 
in  which  are  found  fragments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine 
earthenware,  and  bricks  of  excellent  quality  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Nebudiadiiezzar.  From  the  ruins  of  B.  succes- 
sive generations  oliiained  materials  with  which  Seleucia, 
.  Ctesiphon,  and  other  cities  were  built. 

//i.s/wy.— According  to  (ien.  x.  1(1.  B.  was  one  of  4  cities 
founded  by  Nnnrod.  Rawlinson  thinks  the  date  to  have 
been  as  late  as  •'■m>  v..  c.,  certaiidy  not  earlier  than  2458  b.  c. 
Lenonnanfs  date  is  much  earlier.  Tliis  first  Cushite  (Ilamit- 
ic)  empire  was  overthrown  l>y  tlie  Assvrians  about  131)0  h.  c. 
The  later  Babvloniiin  dynasty  of  (J  kings  began  with  Nalxn'o- 
la.ssar,  the  fattier  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  025  b.  v..  and  ended 
with  the  <-apture  of  B.  by  the  Per.  Cyrus  in  .538  b.  c.  After 
the  death  of  .Vlexander  in  B.,  32:^  b.  c,  the  decay  of  the  city 
wa.s  rapid.  When  Strabo  wrote  (about  20  a.  n.)  the  great 
city  was  a  vastdesert.  (See  Layar»,  Xineveh  (ind  B.  ;  Raw- 
jAsm^s.Fii'e  (ircdt  Mmiarrhie^  of  the  Anc.  K.  Wcnid  ;  Rawlin- 
si)\.  Thfi  'Jruiinof  Xalioiix.)        '  R.  T).  Hitchcock. 

Babylon,  on  R.  R.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  S.  Bay,  S.  shore 
of  L.  I.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  .summer  res()rt.  Pop. 
1870.  1225  :  1880,  2142. 

Babylo'nia,  or  Chalda'-'a,  is  called  in  Script,  "the 
land  of  Shinar"  and  "the  land  of  the  Chaldees."  It  lay  S. 
of  the  parallel  of  34°.  From  this  line  down  to  the  head  of 
the  Per.  (iulf  is  novv4:W  m.  :  anciently  it  was  oidy  aVwut  300 
m.    Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  there  were  about 


]  18,000  sq.  m.  ;  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  9000  ;  in  all,  about 
27.000  sq.  m.  The  great  and  almost  sole  ]>hys.  features  of 
this  level  region  were  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
former  of  wliich  is  navigable  aliout  1200  m.  from  its  moutli. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  anc.  times  was  proverbial.  B.  was 
favorably  -situated-  for  commerce,  and  her  people  were 
among  The  most  commercial  nations  of  the  anc.  world.  The 
Baliyluiiians  were  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  ability. 
their  liigli  civilization,  and  martial  spirit.  "  To  B.,  far  more 
than  to  Egypt,  we  owe,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  the  art  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Grs.  It  was  from  the  E.,  not  from  Egypt,  that  Gr. 
derived  her  anli..  her  sculpture,  her  science,  her  philos. — in 
a  word,  her  iiitell.'etual  life."  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Babylo'iiisU  Captiv'ity.  There  were  several  depor- 
tations of  portions  of  the  Hebs.  to  Babylonia.  The  term  is. 
specifically  used  to  denote  the  exile  of  70  yrs..  commencing 
in  (i05  B.  c,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judea,  captured 
Jerusalem,  bunied  the  temple,  and  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  Babylonia,  and  ending  .535  b.  c,  when  Cyrus  per- 
mitted the  trilies  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  i-eturn  to  Pal. 

Bacclianalla,bak-ka-ua'li-a  (called  by  the  Grs.  Aioi/uo-ico. 
the  feasts  and  orgies  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchiis  among  the 
anc.  (irs.  and  Roms.  In  modem  lang.  the  term  is  applied  to 
wild  revels  and  intemperate  feasts. 

Bacoliantci!),  bak-kan'tez  [the  plural  of  bac'chans,  the 
jiresent  part,  of  the  I-at.  verb  baccltor.  to  "  revel  "  or  "  liot  "  i . 
males  or  females  who  joined  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  among 
the  anc.  Grs.  and  Rums. 

Bacclius,  liak'kiis  [Gr.  Bokxos],  the  god  of  wme.  called 
also  Dionysus  by  the  Grs. .andsometimes  Liber  by  the  Roms.. 
was  said  to  be  the  sou  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  or,  according 
to  one  tradition,  of  Ammon,  king  of  Libya,  and  Amalthea 
He  taught  men  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  first  produced 
from  graiies  an  intoxicating  drink.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  an  effi'minate  young  man.  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy 
leaves,  with  a  iliijfsus  in  his  hand. 

Bacli,  bahk,  the  name  of  a  Ger.  family  which  for  up- 
ward of  2  centuries  was  distinguished  for  musical  talent 
and  produced  more  than  .50  distinguished  arti.sts. — VErr 
Bach,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Preslmrg. 
in  Hungary,  and  emigrateil  to  Thuringia  about  16(X). 

Baoli  (JoHANN  Sebastian),  youngest  son  of  Johann  Am 
brosius,  court-musician  of  Kisenach,  b.  there  Mar.  21.  1085. 
was  a  patriarch  and  founder  of  Ger.  music,  and  has  been 
termed  tlie  Albert  Diirer  of  his  a;!.  Early  throwing  aside 
the  traditions  of  the  It.  school,  he  penetrated  the  .secrets  <it 
nnisical  science,  sought  the  boldest  masters,  and  pursued 
the  mi  ist  rigorous  methods.  His  ability  and  enthusiasm  were 
recognized  from  the  first.  At  18  he  was  a  violinist  at  the 
court  of  \\'eimar,  at  20  he  filled  the  iilace  <if  organist  at  Arn 
stadt,  at  21  he  was  at  ^SUihlhausen,  at  22  he  was  at  Weimar 
again  as  court-organist  :  7  yrs.  later  he  resigned  that  position 
for  that  of  concert-master  to  the  duke.  In  1723  the  city 
authorities  of  Leipsic  chose  him  to  the  place  of  musical 
director  of  the  St.  Thomas  School.  D.  at  Leipsic  July  -zx. 
17.50.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Baclie,  batch  (Ale.kander  Dallas).  LL.D.,  an  educator 
and  scientist,  b.  July  19,  1800.  a  native  of  Phila..  great-grand 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad, 
in  1825  at  the  head  of  his  class.  After  serving  there  as  assist- 
ant prof,  for  1  yr.,  and  on  military  engineering  duty  for  2 
more,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  jihilos.  and  chem. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  which  position  he  filled  for  8  yrs.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  i)res.  of  Girard  Coll.,  then  about  to  be 
organized  and  established,  and  during  5  yrs.  directeil  a 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observatory.  In  184.3  he  was 
appointed  supt.  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  which  important 
position  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life,  displaying  the  high 
est  administrative  ability,  combined  with  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  requLsite  for  the  successful  prosecuti(m  of  that 
imiiortant  work.  Reorganized  a  sy.stematic  exploration  ot 
the  Gulf  Stream,  an  extended  seiiesof  tidal  observations,  on 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  on  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  instituted  researches  in  regard  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  within  s<inndings.  and  the  fonns  of  animal  life  exi>t 
ing  there.  In  addition  to  the  direction  of  the  coast  surve.w 
he  had,  cr  ojtic'/d.  charge  of  the  construction  of  standard 
weights  and  measures  for  the  I'.  S.,  and  was  a  member  oi 
the  lighthouse  board.  As  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 
from  1840  to  the  end  of  Ins  life,  he  had  a  large  share  in 
sliaiiing  its  operations.  When,  in  1803,  the  National  Acad. 
<  >f  Sciences  was  organized  bv  Cong.,  he  was  elected  its  pres. 
1).  Feb.  17.  1807. 

Bache  (Franklin),  31.  D..  b.  in  Phila.  Oct.  2.5,  1792,  grad. 
at  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1810.  He  wrote  a  -Si/cfei/i  of  Vhem.  ffv  tin 
Use  of  Stiideiilx  of  Mill.,  became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Phila. 
Coll."  of  Pharmacv  in  18:^1,  and  at  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll. 
in  1841.  He  was  Vine  of  the  authors  of  Wood  and  Bache's 
I)isiii-ii.i(tliiriioflhe  v.  t!.     1».  Mar.  19,  1S64. 

Bache  (Hautman),  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  b. 
.Sept.  3.  1798,  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1818 ;  col.  of 
engineers  Mar.  3,  1803,  served  chiefly  as  toi)ographical  engi- 
neer 1818-51,  on  engineer  lioards  1852-5.5.  as  light-house  engi- 
neer 18.52-70,  in  charge  of  military  roads  on  Pacific  coast 
18.55-.58.  in  topographical  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  1801  (i2. 
in  charge  1801,  and  member  of  light-hou.se  board  1802  7o 
Became  brevet  brig.-gen.  U.S.A.  Mar.  13, 1865.    D.  Oct.  8,  ls7J. 

Baclie  (Richard),  b.  in  Eng.  Sejit.  12.  1737,  emigrated  ti- 
the U.  S..  and  in  1707  married  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Fi-anklin  ;  was  P.  M.-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  in  1776.    D.  1811. 

Bactie  (Sarah),  wifeof  the  preceding,  and  only  daughter 
of  Bi  iiiamin  P'ranklin.  b.  in  Phila.  Sept.  11,  1744.  Slie  was 
distinguished  for  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  .sick  and  disabled 
sohiieis  of  the  Revolution.    D.  Oct.  .5,  1808. 

Baclinian,  bak'man  (John),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  naturalist, 
b.  in  Duchess  co..  N.  Y..  Feb.  4.  1790;  was  pastor  of  a  Ger. 
Lutheran  eh.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  contributed  to  Audubon's 
great  work  on  ornithologv.  and  wrote  the  prin.  part  of  the 
work  on  the  (luadnqieds  of  N.  Amer.,  which  was  illustrated 
by  Audubon  and  his  sons.    D.  Feb  a5,  1874. 
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Bark  (Sir  Oeorge*.  F.  R.  S.,  1).  C.  L.,  an  Ensr.  tiavisrator. 
!'  Nov.  6,  1T5H>.  He  ai't-onipaiiieil  J>ir  John  Franklin  on  liis 
Antii-  vujrajre  in  1819.  ami  in  1833comniaiide(lan  t-xpediti<>n 
sent  cut  in  seam-h  of  (."apt.  Koss,  of  whicli  he  wrote  aii  ac- 
i-'iint  ;  lieeame  admiral  in  1S67.     D.  June  -^3,  ISTS. 

Baek'ns  >  Azeli.  D.  D..  a  nephew  <,>f  the  s^ucceedins.  b.  at 
Norwich,  (.'onn..  Oct.  13.  17t».  grad.  at  Yale:  was  pastor  of 
the  I'onirl.  ch.  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.  :  in  181"J  was  chosen  first 
ires,  of  Hamilton  Coll.     1).  Dec.  9,  1817. 

Backus  iCh.\rlesi,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich.  Conn..  Nov.  r,. 
174'.-'.  jrrad.  at  Yale  ;  was  settled  over  the  Coniirl.  ch.  in  Somers. 
Conn.,  in  1774.  Nearly  50  theological  students  were  trained 
liv  him  in  his  familv.  among  whom  were  several  distin- 
guished men.    D.  Dec.  :*i.  18iB. 

Backus  I  Rev.  Is.4.\c>.  b.  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  Jan.  9. 17-24  : 
in  174^  became  pastor  of  an  independent  ch.  at  Titicut. 
Mass..  where  he  preached  until  his  death.  In  17.il  lie  be- 
i-ame  a  Bap.,  and  was  prominent  in  tliat  denomination. 
He  pub.  a  Nif(.  of  -V.  K,  with  special  reference  to  the  Baps. 
II.  Nov.  -Ji.  1806. 

Ba'cou  (EzEKiELi.  LL.D..  b.  in  .Stockbridge.  Mass..  Sept. 
1.  1770.  grad.  at  Yale  in  17^,  was  one  of  the  cliief-iusticesof 
the  Mass.  court  of  common  pleas,  first  comptroller  of  the 
r.  .»^.  treas.,  and  an  M.  C.    D.  Oct.  18,  1870. 

Bacon  (Francis),  B.vrox  Ver'i-i„*.m.  and  VisrofXT  St. 
Ai.B.vxs.  an  Eng.  philos.  and  lawyer,  b.  in  Lonil.  Jan.  -ii.  l.ittl. 
I>eing  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper  of 
the  great  seal.  He  studieil  at  Cambridge,  and  afterward 
visited  Fr.  to  acijuire  the  Fr.  lang.  and  continue  liis  studies, 
but  was  recalled  by  the  death  of  his  fatlier  in  l.")7'.i.  He 
wa-s  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1.VS3.  was  returned  to  Pari,  hi 
l.V«"!».  and  hi  lo'M  l)ecame  couiisellor-extraordiiiary  to  Queen 
Kliziibeth.  In  l.V.U  he  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the 
position  of  solicitor-gen.,  upon  which  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  earl  of  Ussex,  presented  him  with  an  estate  valued  at 
t'lsim  a  yr. — e<iuivalent  to  about  S4<.>.i»0  in  our  time.  In  1.599 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  lieen  the  chief  favorite  of  Eliza- 
l>eth.  entered  upon  .some  ti-ea.sonable  schemes,  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed.  B.  "-onducting  the  prosecution. 
Elizal>etli  soon  became  struck  with  remorse  f or  her  .severir\% 
and  B.  fell  into  di.sfavor  at  court.  The  accession  of  James  f., 
in  IWti,  brought  B.  into  court  favor.  He  was  knighted  at 
once,  was  soon  made  K.  C,  solicitor-gen.  ui  ]i)<)7.  atty.-gen. 
and  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1H13.  and  in  lt>17  keeper 
of  the  gi*eat  seal  and  1<  ird-i-hancellor — the  highest  dignity  then 
attainable  by  an  Eng.  subject— being  also  raised  the  same 
year  to  the  peerage  as  Baion  Venilam.  the  title  by  which 
lie  is  best  known,  although  he  received  in  1619  the  higher 
dignity  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  In  16aj  B.  had  apparently 
reached  the  height  of  liimiau  greatness.  Several  notable 
works  had  matie  him  famous  ;  the  publii-ation  of  his  Sni'iin 
'trfjiti'iim  gave  him  the  pre-eminence  among  philos.  But  his 
ilowufall  was  clo.se  at  hand.  In  HBl  charges  of  official  cor- 
ruption were  brought  agaiiLst  him  by  the  House  of  Com- 
luuiis.  and  he  was  brought  to  trial  befiire  the  peers.  The 
proof  that  he  had  repeatedly  received  bribes  was  conclu- 
sive. At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  B.  strongly  a.sserted  his 
•mocence.  but  suViseQuently  confessed  his  guilt.  May  3, 1621, 
-••iitence  was  pronounced  that  he  .should  pay  a  fine  of  £40,- 
"  M  and  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure.  But  this  severe 
sentence  was  not  earned  into  effect.  After  an  impiisonment 
of  2  days  he  was  released.  The  fine  was  subsequently  re- 
mitted, and  he  was  allowed  an  income  of  £1-200.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  investigations  and  literary  pur- 
suits.— <Jf  the  philos.  of  B.  we  cannot  here  speak  at  length. 
His  greatest  work  Is  the  Xonim  Oifinn'im  ;  hardly  of  less 
value  is  the  T>e  A'AfiiMtitix  and  the  F.^yiiij^.  D.  Apr.  9.  16-26. 
[Fi-om  orirj.  art.  in  J.'s  Vniv.  djc.  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas,  LL.D.] 
Bacou  I  Joel  S.i,  D.  D..  b.  in  Cayuga  co.,  X.  Y.,  hi  IHU. 
grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  in  1826.  studied  tlieol. 
at  Newton,  Ma.ss. ;  was  successively  pres.  of  Georgeiowu 
Coll.,  Ky..  pa.stor  of  a  Bap.  ch.  in  Ljtui.  Ma.ss..  prof,  iu  the 
inst.  at  Hamilton.  X.  Y..  18:J4-37,  pres.  of  Columbian  Coll., 
D.  (.•..  1843-54,  and  subsequently  was  a  teacher  in  Ala.  and 
Va.    D.  Nov.  9,  1869. 

Bacon  i  LEoN.*.r.D  i.  D.  D..  LL.D..  the  son  of  a  missionai-v 
To  the  Indian-s.  b.  at  Detroit.  Mich..  Feb.  19.  180-2.  grad.  at 
"i  ale  Isi'J.  and  at  Aiidover  1.824  :  from  18-2.5  to  1866 was  pastor 
of  the  Centre  ch..  New  Haven,  Conn.:  from  1866  to  1871  act- 
ing prof,  of  sy.stematic  theol..  and  since  1H71  lecturer  on  ch. 
polity  and  Ainer.  ch.  hist,  iu  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
< "oil.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  i'lulx'tlun  Si^dator  and 
the  Xfin  Eiitjluiider.  was  for  several  yrs.  one  of  the  cds.  of 
the  Iii'l-riKi'iUiil,  a  N.  Y.  religious  journal,  and  wrote  iilaiei-y 
DUiHxstil.    D.  Dec.  -24.  isyi. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholasi,  an  Eng.  statesman,  b.  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  in  Kent,  in  1.510.  was  the  father  of  the  gi-eat  Francis 
Bacon.  Barou  Verulam :  ed.  at  Cambridge,  solicitor  to  the 
couit  <jf  augmentations,  then  atty.  to  the  couit  of  ward.s.  of 
which  office  he  was  depri\ed  by  Queen  3Iai-y  in  15.53  liecause 
he  was  a  Prot.:  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  by 
Elizabeth  hi  1.558;  rendered  important  services  to  the  Proi. 
cau.se.     D.  Feb.  20.  1579. 
Bacon  (Roger>,  an  Eng.  philos.,  styled  the  Admirable 
i'>cToK.  b.  near  Ilchester.  Somersetshire,  about  12i>4.    He 
uidied  at  Ox.  and  Paris,  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D.:  be- 
■  ame  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  settled  at  Ox.,  I 
devoting  him.self  to  experimental  philos..  making  discov-  [ 
eries  in  several  sciences.     He  wrote  in  Lat.  a  number  of  i 
works  on  chem..  oiitics.  physics,  etc..  and  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  composition  and  explosive  effects 
of  gunp«jwder.    He  was  charged  with  dealing  in  m:i::ic.  anil 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  whose  ignorance  and 
immorality  he  denounced.     A  council  of  the  monks  of  his 
order  condemned  his  writings,  and  he  was.  in  1-278,  thrown 
into  pri.Sf  >n.  where  he  was  confined  at  least  10  yrs. :  it  Ls  not 
certain  that  he  was  ever  liberated.   His  capital  work,  which 
treats  of  several  sciences,  is  <i[iHi  Majus^  and  was  written 
about  VKA.     D.  in  l-2<<;  or  ]-;94. 
Bac'tria,  or  Bactria'iia,  an  anc.  country  of  Central  I 


A.sia,  the  Ix.undaries  of  which  aie  iii.t  jierlectlv  defined,  but 
it  is  consideivd  to  be  identical  with  the  modem  prov.  of 
Balkh.  B.  was  the  ct-ntre  of  a  iK)werful  kingdom  which 
flourished  before  the  hi.«torit<;l  period.  It  liecanie  a  Per. 
prov.  ill  the  lime  of  Cr-rus,  and  was  conquered  bv  Alexander 
the(;i-eat. 

Bactrltes,  baktr'tez.  a  groui)  of  fossil  Amnionitidfe. 
with  a  sti-rtiirhi  shell  and  iiuh-nted  but  not  ramified  septa. 
Several  siiecies  have  been  found  ui  the  Devonian  strata. 

Baculi'tes  tfroni  the  Lat.  baculvg.  a  -stick"],  a  genus 
of  fossil  rephalopod  luollusks  of  the  family  of  Ammonitidje. 
found  ill  the  upper  chalk.  The  .shell  is  chambered,  pertectlv 
straight,  round  lor  compressedi.  and  tapei-s  to  a  point.  Va- 
rious siiecies  are  found  in  Europe.  N.  and  S.  Amer..  etc. 

Badajos,  bad-a-hos',  a  fortified  town  of  Sp..  on  theGua- 
diana.  It  was  besiegeti  and  taken  by  the  Fi-.  gen.  Soult  in 
Mar.  1811:  Wclliiiirton.  failed  to  retake  it  in  Apr.:  renewiiLr 
the  siege  in  .Mar.  isr2.  he  took  it  V»y  storm  on  the  6th  of  Apr., 
after  a  desperate  <ontest.     Pop.  22,965. 

Badean,  bah-do'  i  Adam  >.  b.  in  New  York,  became  capt.  of 
vohniTeeis  in  186-2.  ser\ing  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sherman  :  was 
aide-de-camp  and  militar>'  sec.  to  Gen.  Grant  186.5-69.  with  the 
rank  of  briir.-gen.  l".  s.  a".:  was  .sec.  of  leg-atioii  in  Ixmd..  and 
afterward  consul-gen.  thei-e.  He  wrote  a  Military  HUtoi-y  of 
iit^ii.  I'liint.    Became  consul-gen.  at  Havana  1882. 

Baden,  bali'den.  Grand  Duchy  of,  a  S.  W.  state  of 
the  (icr.  empire,  si  parated  bv  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  and 
Switz.,  Vx.unded  N.  l>y  Hesse- L'aiiiistadt.  and  E.  by  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Area.  .5851  sq.  m.  Much  of  the  surface  is  "moiuitain- 
ous.  and  mcludes  the  Black  Forest  on  the  E.,  \%itli  the  Feld- 
berg,  4886  ft.  high,  and  the  Odenwald.  In  the  W.  is  a  long 
plain,  extending  along  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Mannheim. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Neckar.  The 
Rhine  valley  has  a  mihl  climate  and  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated soil.  The  niiiierals  are  copper,  coal,  silver,  ii-oii.  and 
salt.  Many  of  its  mineral  springs  are  much  fi-equeuted.  as 
Baden-Baden,  Baden- WeUer,  etc.  The  Black  Forest  abounds 
in  li  )f ty  jiines.  The  grape  and  other  fi-uits  flouri.sh  on  the 
hill  slopes:  chestnuts  and  walnuts  are  largely  cultivated  : 
alxmt  14.000.000 gals,  of  wine  ai-e  made  annually.  The  other 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp, 
hops,  and  chiccon-.  Manufactures  employ  10.000  persons ; 
cigars,  cotton  ami  silk  stuffs,  straw  hats,  VJi-ushes.  trinkets, 
clock.s,  chemicals,  and  machinery  are  the  chief  articles  pro- 
duced. Exports,  wine,  timber,  .straw hats,  and  some  chemi- 
cals. There  are  .  ,6  m.  of  i-ailway.  mostly  belonging  to.  the 
state,  and  paving  6  jK-r  cent,  dividend  on  a  cost  of  S97.500.0i.X\ 
Potiiilation.  E'l-i-ation.  .RVc-.— 1.570.254 i99-2.a38R.  Caths.,  545.- 
8.54  Prots..  31.462  Jews.  etc.  I.  There  are  11  dLsts.  or  circles 
(provs.  I.  viz.:  Batleii.  Carlsnihe.  Constance,  Freiburg,  Heidel- 
berg. I.iirrach. Mannheim. Mosbach,  Offenburg.Vlllingen.and 
Waldshut.  There  are  5  towns  with  over  2ti.0!'ii)  inhabs..  viz. : 
Mannheim.  53.465 :  Carlsruhe  ithe  cap.  >.  49.998;  Freiburg. 
36.4<n  :  Pfoi-zheim,  24,0.37,  and  Heidelberg,  24,417.  There  are 
1885  schools  and  colls,  and  2  univs.,  Heidelberg  (F*rot.t  and 
Freiburg  (Catli.)  :  school  attendance  is  compulsory.  B.  is 
governed  by  a  hereditan' gi-and  duke  (Friedrich  I.)  under  a 
liberal  coast.  There  is  a  Pari,  with  a  chamlier  of  peei-s  aiul 
a  chamber  of  63  deputies.  The  reigning  family  are  descend- 
ants of  Hei-mann  II.  (d.  li:3i)i.  1st  margrave  of  B.  Karl 
Fi-iedrich.  an  enteriJiising  niier,  became  1st  gi-and  duke  in 
1806 :  in  ]818  the  charter,  the  basis  of  the  present  const., 
was  granted  by  Karl  Ludwig :  in  1848  there  was  a  i-evolu- 
tion.  and  the  grand  duke  fled,  but  was  restored  the  next  yr. 
B.  became  a  state  in  the  new  Ger.  empire  in  1870.  having  3 
votes  out  of  .5S.  the  whole  number.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Baden-Baden^  a  watering-phice  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  23  m.  S.  .S.  W.  of  Carlsnihe  and  6  m.  froni  the  Rhine. 
The  waim  saline  springs  were  frequented  in  the  time  of  the 
Rom.  emps.,  and  now  annually  attract  about  30,000  visitors. 
Pop.  in  1880.  ll,'.i-2::i. 

Badg'er,  a  name  applied  to  certain  animaLsof  the  family 
Mustelida?,  assigned  by  naturalists  to  the  genera  MtU-s,  An- 
tonyr.  and  Ta.ndta.  They  attain  the  size  of  a  cat  or  medium- 
sized  dog,  and  are  efficient  burrowei-s.  The  common  B.. 
brock  or  gi-ay,  of  Europe  iilehs  ta.''"-9\.  foiuid  also  in  Asia, 
was  foi-merly!  and  is  even  now.  kept  for  "■  B.  drawing."  The 
animal  is  quite  harmless  if  not  abused.  Allied  species  are 
foimd  in  Asia.  An  E.  I.  B.  {Arctony.c  collarl^i  is  closely  re- 
lated but  generically  distinct.  The  Amer.  species  of  B.  be- 
long to  another  genus  (  TV/xiV/^/i.  They  are  more  carnivo- 
rous than  the  Eun  iiiean  B..  and  are  remarkable  for  their  short 
eai-s.  long  hair,  and  the  rapidity  \x\t\\  which  they  burrow  in 
the  eaith. 

Badger  «;eor<;e  Eumisdi.  LL.D..  h.  at  Xewbem.  >'.  c.. 
Apr.  13.  1795:  grad.  at  Yale,  practised  law  at  Raleigh.  an<l  in 
Mar.  1S41  Was  appointed  sec.  of  the  na\T  by  Pres.  Hanis<.ii. 
He  resigneil  in  Sept.  of  that  >t.  because  Tyler  vetoed  the 
bill  to  recharter  the  U.  s.  Baiik;  was  senator  of  the  U.  S. 
184<'.-53.     D.  May  11,  18«;6. 

Baffin  (William I,  an  Eng.  navigator,  b.  in  1.5^.  He 
went  on  an  Arctic  expediti<jn  in  161-2.  and  discovered  Baffin's 
Bay  iu  1616:  wrote  accounts  of  these  voyages,  and  pro- 
poimded  a  new  method  of  asi^ertaiuing  the  Ion.  at  sea,  by 
ohser\ation  of  the  h.-avenlv  bodies.     D.   May  ii.  16-->2. 

Baffin's  Bay,  or  Bylot'sBay,  a  gulf  or  inland  sea 
of  N.  Amer..  communicating  with  the  N.  Atlantic  by  Da%is's 
Strait,  and  with  the  .\rctic  Ocean  by  Smiths  Sound.  It  is 
about  9.50  m.  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  :J00  m. 
Bagr'by  (Arthi-r  Pendleton),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Va.  in  1794. 
was  g..v.  of  Ala.  1S37-41,  l'.  S.  Senator  1843-49,  and  mmister 
to  Rus.  1S4f»-.V5.     D.   Sept.  21,  1S58. 

Bagdad,  a  <itv  of  Asiatic  Tur .  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  the  pashalic  of  B.  on 
the  Tigris.  60  m.  N.  of  Babylon.  It  was  founded  about  76:3 
a.  d.  bv  the  caliph  .Vlraansur,  being  built  from  the  niins  of 
Cte.sip&on:  in  tlie  9ih  centurv  was  enlai-ged  by  Harouu-al- 
Raschid  :  is  said  to  have  contained  -2.iXX>.000  inhabs.  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries  :  was  sacked  by  Hulaku  about  l-i58. 
and  finally  captured  bv  the  Turks  iu  16.38.    In  1831  a  large 
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part  of  it  was  destroyed  bv  a;i  imuulation.  Pop.  estimated 
between  40,iX)0  and  S(i,Oi)(l. 

Bag'ley  (John  J.).  1).  in  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1^32,  and 
emigrated  with  his  fatlier  to  Mich,  in  1840;  very  successful 
tobarciinist  in  Detroit  :  gov.  from  18~5  to  1877.  During  lus 
adniiiii^tnitiiin  ihe  educational  and  charitable  insts.  of  the 
State  received  special  encouragement.    D.  July  27,  1881. 

Bagii'vi  uiiouoio),  F.  R.  S.,  an  It.  med.  writer,  b.  at 
Katrusa  in  KifW;  was  author  of  the  system  of  Sa/Klixm—i.  e. 
the  theory  tliat  diseases  originate  in  the  solids.  D.  :Mar.  1707. 

Ba«'iiaeaval'lo,  an  It.  painter,  whose  proper  name  was 
BA.KTOLOMMEO  Kamenghi,  b.  near  Bologna  hi  1484;  was  a 
I)upil  of  Kaiihael's,  and  is  held  to  be  the  greatest  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  scliool.     D.  1542. 

Basiies,  a  Fr.  word  signifying  "galleys,"  the  name  of 
the  convict  imsons  of  Fi-.  in  wiiich  criminals  were  employed 
at  hard  labor  after  the  galleys  were  abolished  in  1748.  In 
the  reign  of  Nap.  III.  the  B.  were  gradually  abolished,  and 
tlie  jienal  colonies  substituted  m  their  place. 

Bag'ot  (Sir  Charles),  an  Eng.  diplomatist,  b.  Sept.  23, 
1781 ;  was  minister  to  Fr.  in  1814,  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1820.  and  to  IIol.  in  1824  ;  in  1842 gov. -gen.  of  Canada. 
D.  May  IS.  184;J. 

Bagra'tion  (Peter),  Prince,  a  Rus.  gen.,  b.  in  176.'5 ; 
served  in  It.  under  Suwarrow  in  1799,  in  Nov.  1805  kept  in 
check  for  0  hours  a  superior  Fr.  force  under  Murat,  led  the 
vanguard  at  Austerlitz  isii.o,  fought  at  Eylau  and  Friedland 
1807.  was  mortally  wuunded  at  B<irodino.    D.  Oct.  7,  1812. 

Baha'iua  Islands,  or  L.ucay'os,  a  group  belonging 
to  G.  Brit.,  lying  N.  E.  of  Cuba,  extending  in  a  N.  W.  direction 
about  700  m.  They  consist  of  12  islands,  601  keys,  2387  reefs 
and  cliffs.  One  of  these  islands,  probably  San  Salvador,  was 
the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  During  the 
Amer.  c.  war  the  B.  were  a  great  resort  of  Eng.  and  Confed. 
blockade-runners.     Pop.  in  1881.  43, .521. 

Balila,  bah-e'ah,  or  Sao  Salvador,  a  maritime  city 
of  Brazil,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  All  Saints' 
Bay,  740  m.  X.  N.  E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  having  one  of  the 
liest  liarbors  in  the  world,  defended  by  several  fts.  It  is 
the  oldest  city  in  Brazil,  founded  in  1549,  and  was  the  cap. 
until  17G3.    Pop.  128.929. 

Balir,  bar,  or  Baelir  f  Jouann  Christian  Felix),  a  Ger. 
jihilologist,  b.  at  Darmstadt  in  1798,  ed.  at  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1820  he  became  prof,  of  classical  lit.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of 
Rom.  Lit.,  and  edited  several  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  an  ed. 
of  Herodotus  with  valuable  notes. 

Balir-el-Abiad,  "white  river."    See  Nile. 

Balir-el-Azrek,  "blue  river."    See  Nile. 

Baikal,  iri'knl,  ISIongolian  Bai-Kvl,  "rich  sea,"  called 
also  the  Holy  Sea,  a  lake  in  S.  Siberia,  between  lat.  51° 
28'  and  55°  41'  N.,  Ion.  103°  and  110°  E. ;  400  m.  long,  with 
average  breadth  of  nearly  45  m.  ;  area  estimated  at  12,118 
sq.  m.    It  is  frozen  over  from  Nov.  to  Apr. 

Ball  [Vv.  bctUler,  to  "deliver"].  The  original  significa- 
tion of  this  word  is  to  "  deliver."  It  is  used  both  as  a  noim 
and  a  verb,  and  refers  to  property  as  well  as  to  a  person, 
in  the  custody  of  the  law.  It  implies  safe-keeping  or  de- 
livery for  a  special  purpose.  It  may  signify  the  delivery  of 
a  person  arrested,  either  on  civil  or  criminal  process,  from 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff  or  some  other  officer  of  the  law, 
into  the  safe-keeping  of  persons  who  bind  themselves  for 
his  appearance  in  court  or  obedience  to  its  processes. 
Again,  it  denotes  the  persons  into  whose  keeping  the  party 
discharged  from  actual  arrest  is  delivered,  and  sometimes 
the  amount  of  security  given  or  required  for  the  defendaiifs 
appearance. 

In  aU  ci\il  actions  the  defendant  may  give  B.  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  generally  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless  he  is 
charged  with  a  capital  offence.  The  amount  of  B.  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  controlled  by  the  somewhat  vague 
constitutional  provision  that  excessive  B.  shall  not  be  re- 
quired. T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Bailey,  ba'le  (Gamaliel),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
Dec.  3,  1807.  In  conjunction  with  J.  G.  Birney  he  founded 
in  1830  the  ('«;.  P/«to;/.,  an  anti-slavery  journal.  Although 
his  press  was  destroyetl  by  a  mob,  he  continued  the  publi- 
cation till  1847,  when  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Xatioiial  Era  at  Wash.  Vjicle  Tom's  Cabin  first  appeared  in 
this  journal.    D.  June  5,  1859. 

Bailey  (.Iacoi!  W.),  officer  and  naturalist,  b.  Ai)r.  29, 1811, 
at  AVard  (now  Auljurn),  Mass. ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  18.32,  served 
as  lieut.  in  Charleston  harbor  during  threatened  nullifica- 
tion of  S.  C.  ;  at  Bellona  Arsenal,  Va. ;  as  assistant  prof,  at 
Military  Acad.  1834-35,  and  acthig  prof,  of  chem.,  miner- 
alogy, and  geol.  18:i5-38,  becoming,  upon  resigning  his 
lieutenancy,  July  8,  1838,  full  prof.,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  was  the  inventor  of  Baileifs  Indicator, 
and  of  many  improvements  in  the  microscope,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  achieved  tlie  highest  distinction.  He  was  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  1857, 
and  member  of  many  scieiitilic  societies.    D.  Feb.  26,  1857. 

Bailey,  or  Bailay  (Nathan),  an  Eng.  lexicographer, 
who  was  the  head  ot  a  school  at  Stepney,  near  Lond.  About 
1720  he  ])ub.  his  ;  'nivi-rmi  Ktunioloqical  Eng.  Diet.,  which  was 
the  basis  of  Johnson's  diet.    D.  June  27,  1742. 

Bailey  (Puilip  James),  an  Eng.  poet,  li.  at  Nottingham 
Apr.  22,  1810;  studied  law,  and  whs  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1H40.  In  is;i9he  pub.  Ffsli/ii,  a  philosophical  and  theological 
poem,  which  excited  much  attention. 

Bailey  (Silas),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Mass.  about  1808  ;  pres.  of 
Granville  Coll.  (ncnv  Denison  Univ.),  Granville,  O.,  and  of 
Frankhn  Coll.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  subse(iueutly  prof,  of 
theol.  in  Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Mich.,  and  jjustor  for  several  jts. 
of  a  Bap  ch.  in  Lafayette,  Iiid.    D.  June  .30,  1874. 

Bailey  (Thkodoius),  a  naval  officer,  b.  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  1.,  Apr.  12,  1805  ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1818,  became 
capt.  18.55,  com.  lH(i2,  rear-admiral  18(56.  on  Apr.  24,  1862, 
he  commanded  the  right  column  of  Farragut's  fleet  in  its 
passage  of  the  fts.  below  New  Orleans,  and  led  the  fleet  in 
the  capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  and  the  city  of  New 


Orleans :  from  1862  to  1865  was  in  command  of  the  E.  Gulf 
blockading  squadron.   D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10, 1877. 

Bailey  ("William  Whitman),  b.  at  W.  Pt.,  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  1843,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I. : 
a  botanist,  deputy  sec.  of  state  of  R.  I.  in  1868 ;  contributed 
to  periodical  lit. 

Bail'lie  (Joanna),  a  Brit,  poetess,  b.  in  Scot.  1762,  went 
to  Lond.  when  young,  residing  with  her  brother,  whose 
house  was  the  resort  of  men  of  note.  Wrote  De  Montfort.  a 
drama  which  with  several  others  formed  a  series  under  the 
title  of  Plays  of  the  Passions.    D.  Feb.  23,  1851. 

Baillie  (Matthew),  y\.  D.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
Scot.  Oct.  27,  1761  :  studied  anat.  under  his  uncle.  John 
Hunter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  lecturer  on  anat.  in  Lond.. 
where  he  acquired  high  reputation,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
phvs.  to  the  king.  Wrote  a  valuable  work  on  Morbid  Anat. 
D.  Sept.  2.3,  1823. 

Baillie  (Robert),  a  Pi-esb.  theol.,  b.  at  Glasgow  Apr.  30, 
1602.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  modera- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  coins,  sent  to  Lond.  in  1640  to  pre- 
pare charges  against  Laud ;  became  prof,  of  divinity  at 
Glasgow  in  1642,  and  was  prin.  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  after 
the  Restoration.    D.  in  July  1602. 

Bail'ly  (Jean  Sylvain),"  a  Fr.  astron.,  b.  1736,  was  guillo- 
tined 1793.  He  devoted  mucli  time  to  the  theoiy  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  was  author  of  a  Hist,  of  Astron. 

Bail'nient  [Fi-.  bailler,  to  "  deliver"],  a  delivery  of  goods 
for  some  particular  purpose,  or  on  mere  deposit,  upon  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  that  after  the  purpose  has  been 
perfomied  the  identical  goods  shall  be  redelivered  to  the 
bailor,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  according  to  his  direction. 
If  the  contract  permits  the  return  of  an  equivalent  instead 
of  the  goods  bailed,  there  is  no  B.,  but  the  transaction  con- 
stitutes a  debt  or  some  cognate  engagement.  The  party 
making  the  delivery,  or  bailing  the  property,  is  termed  the 
bailor ;  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  the  bailee. 

B.  have  been  classified  as  follows  :  1.  Depositum,  or  de- 
posit ;  a  delivery  of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee,  and  re- 
turned on  demand,  without  recompense.  2.  Mundatuin.  or 
mandate  ;  where  the  bailee  agrees  to  do  something  with  or 
about  the  thing  bailed,  without  recompense.  3.  Commoda- 
tujn,  or  loan  ;  where  the  thing  bailed  is  lent  for  use,  without 
recompense.  4.  Pigni/s,  or  pledge ;  where  the  thing  bailed 
is  security  for  a  debt  or  other  engagement.  5.  Locatio,  or 
hiring ;  where  the  use  of  something  is  to  be  given,  or  labor 
performed  about  it,  for  a  compensation.  Locatio  is  sub- 
divided as  follows :  Locatio  rei,  where  the  bailee  by  hire 
gains  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing  ;  Locatio  operis  faciendi, 
where  the  bailee  agrees  to  perform  labor  and  services,  or 
bestow  care  and  attention  upon  the  thing  bailed,  for  a  rec- 
ompense ;  Locatio  operis  mercium  vehendarum,  where  goods 
are  delivered  to  a  bailee  to  be  transported  to  another  place, 
for  a  recompense. 

There  is  a  class  of  B.  of  an  exceptional  nature,  embraced 
under  the  head  of  locatio,  where  the  policy  of  the  law  im- 
poses upon  the  bailee  responsibilities  for  loss  or  injury  to  the 
property  delivered  to  his  charge,  entirely  iiTespective  of  the 
question  of  his  care  or  negligence  ;  this  class  inqludes  inn- 
keepers and  common  carriers.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Bai'ly  (Francis),  D.  C.  L.,  an  Eng.  astron.,  b.  1774,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Societj^ ;  made  a 
series  of  observations  for  determining  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Astronomical  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Stars.    D.  Aug.  30,  1844. 

Bain  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  in  1818, 
grad.  at  Marischal  Coll.,  was  prof,  of  natural  philos.  in  Ander- 
soiiian  Univ.,  and  author  of  books  on  mental  philos.  Be- 
longs to  the   school  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Bain'bridge,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  Decatur  co.,  Ga.,  on 
Flint  River.  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  liead  of  naviga- 
tion.   It  has  3  acads.    Pop.  1870,  1351 ;  1880,  1436. 

Bainbridire,  N.  Y.    See  Appendix. 

Bainbridge  iWilliam),  a  naval  officer,  b.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May  7, 1774  ;  became  capt.  in  1800.  and  commanded  the 
frigate  Phila.  in  the  war  against  Tripoli ;  was  captured  Oct. 
1803,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  June  1805.  In  Sept.  1812, 
having  been  made  com.,  the  highest  naval  rank  then  existing 
in  the  U.  S.,  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  3  ves- 
sels, and  captured  the  Brit,  frigate  Java  in  Dec.  1812.   D.  18-33. 

Bairani,  bar'am,  a  feast  of  the  Mohammedans,  at  end 
of  great  fast  of  Ramadan.    "  Little  B."  occurs  70  days  later. 

Baird  (Absalom),  b.  at  Washington,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1824; 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  served  in  Fla.  1851-.53.  as  assistant  prof,  at  W. 
Pt.  18.56-59.  During  thee,  warhe  served  in  Va.,  O.,  Tenn.,and 
Ga.,  also  during  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign,  in  the  march 
to  the  sea,  and  in  that  through  the  Carolinas  ;  in  1865  was 
brevetted  mai.-gen.  L^.  S.  A. 

Baird  (Henry  Marttn),  Ph.  D.,  son  of  the  succeeding, 
b.  in  Phila.  Jan.  17,  1832 ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.,  attended  lectures  at  Univ.  of  Otho,  Athens,  Gr.,  1851- 
52,  studied  theol.  in  New  York  and  Princeton  185.3-56,  in  1859 
became  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  and  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1866.    Wrote  Modern  Greece. 

Baird  (Robert),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Fayette  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 1798, 
grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  ;  spent  several  jts.  in  Europe,  where 
he  did  much  to  promote  Prot.  Christianity  and  the  temper- 
ance cause  ;  wrote  A  Uew  of  Religion  in  Amer.  and  a  Hist, 
of  the  Waldenses.    D.  Mar.  15,  1863. 

Baird  (Spencer  Fullerton),  LL.D.,  a  naturalist,  b.  in 
Reading  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1823;  became  assistant  sec,  and  in 
1878  sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst.  He  translated  the  Icono- 
graphic  Encyc,  and  with  J.  Cassin  wrote  the  ManunalsofX. 
Amer.  and  the  Bir-ds  of  N.  Amer. 

Bajazet.    See  Bayazid. 

Ba'ker  (Daniel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Midway,  Liberty  co.,  Ga., 
in  1791.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1815,  became  a  Presb.  minister  ; 
was  for  a  time  pres.  of  Austin  Coll.,  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  and 
was  an  author  of  several  religious  works.    D.  1857. 

Baker  (David  Jewett),  b.  at  E.  Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  7. 
1792,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  m  1816 ;  became  a  prominent 
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lawver  of  111.  :  was  U.  J>.  Senator  1S;30-31.   a  leading  anti- 
slavery  man  of  111.  in  the  contest  of  ISSO.    D.  Aiir.  f>,  1S09. 

Baiter  (.Edward  DickinsosK  Col.,  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Lond., 
Ensr..  Feb.  H.  ISll,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  his  youth, 
removed  to  Cai  in  ISo'-i :  in  1860  was  elected  Senator  for  Or. 
H;id  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  U.  ai-my,  and  was  killed 
at  Bull's  Bluff  Oct.  21,  ISUl. 

Baker  vOsmon  Cleander),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Marlow,  N.  H., 
July  30.  ISI'.?.  studied  at  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn. ;  became  a 
theiilogieal  teacher  and  prof.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Meth.  theological  schools,  and  was  prof,  in  Biblical 
Inst,  at  (.'oncord.  N.  II.  In  lS.5i>.  elected  bp.  D.  Dec.  20.  ISri. 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  White\  K.  C.  B.,  an  Eng.  explorer, 
b.  June  8.  1821 ;  organized,  ■with  his  brother,  an  agiicultural 
colony  in  Ceylon,  where  he  went  in  1848.  In  1861  he  went  to 
Afr..  \\ith  the  design  of  Aisiting  the  sotirces  of  the  Nile.  He 
fell  in  with  Speke  and  Grant,  and  afterward  discovered  the 
Albert  Xyanza  Lake.  In  1869  he  set  out.  under  the  directi(m 
of  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  \vith  10(X)  picked  men,  with  the 
design  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  Egypt,  and  spreading  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Ba'ker  Cit'y,  cap.  Baker  co..  Or.,  on  the  E.  fork  of 
Powder  Rive;-.     Fop.  1870,  312 ;  1880,  1258. 

Ba  kersfield,  cap.  of  Kern  co.,  Cal.,  on  Kern  River, 
about  60  m.  S.  ot  Visalia.    Pop.  1880,  801. 

Bake'well  (.Robert),  an  Eng.  agriculturist,  b.  in  1726. 
Improved  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  especially  sheep 
and  homed  cattle,  and  by  a  cross  of  breeds  originated  the 
Leicester  breed  of  sheep.    D.  Oct.  1,  1795. 
Baku.     See  Appendix. 

Balaeulcep'tdae  ' Balctn'iceps,  i.  e.  "whale  head,"'  so 
called  from  ttie  likeness 
of  the  upper  blU  to  the 
rostral  portion  of  the 
skull  of  a  Balfena),  a 
family  of  stork-like  srral- 
latorial  birds  witli  the 
hind  toe  incumbent  the 
3  anterior  long,  without 
membrane,  and  ^\  ith 
stout  claws  (none  pt(.ti 
natedi.  and  -with  the  bill 
very  robust,  much  s^^  olh  n 
at  the  sides,  and  auiitd 
the  upper  hooked  at  tht 
tip.  the  lower  roundtd 
Only  one  species  is  know  n 
—the  Baleniceps  rt  r  of 
X.  Afr.,  where  it  \\\  e-s  m 
the  swamps,  feeding  on 
snakes  and  fishes.  It  nas 
been  called  shoe-bird,  from  a  resemblance  of  its  bill  to  a  shoe. 
Balakla'va,  or  Balaclava,  a  small  port  on  the  Black 
Sea,  about  7  m.  S.  from  Sevastopol,  which  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Brit,  fleet  in  the  Crimean  war.  A  battle  be- 
tween the  Brit,  and  Rus.  was  fought  here  Oct.  25,  1854. 

Bal'auce  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  bilanx,  havuig 
2  scales  ;  from  bis,  "twice,"  and  lanr,  a  "scale  or  plate '"J 
is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  being  between  the 
power  and  the  weight :  used  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
bodies  in  comparison  with  the  standard  units  of  weight. 
The  ordinary  B.  consists  essentially  of  a  metallic  bar  or 
lever,  called  the  beam,  either  delicately  suspended  or  sup- 
ported on  a  stand  by  the  intervention"  of  a  wedge-shaped 
prism,  technically  tenned  a  knife-edge,  exactly  at  its  middle 
point.  An  index  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  beam,  and 
made  to  travel  over  a  grad.  arc,  so  as  to  show  when  the 
beam  is  horizontal.  A  scale-pan  is  suspended  from  each 
end  of  the  lever.  Since  the  ai-ms  of  the  B.  are  equal,  it  is 
plain  that  there  cannot  be  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
placed  in  each  scale  are  also  equal,  ^^^len  this  is  the  case, 
the  beam  is  perfectly  horizontal  and  the  index  vertical. 
The  B.  is  then  said  to  be  true.  When  the  beam  is  horizontal 
with  unequal  weights,  the  B.  is  false.      F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Balance  of  Poiver,  a  phrase  used  in  modem  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  to  express  a  state  of  political  equilibrium 
among  neighboring  powers,  or  a  political  system  so  ar- 
ranged and  counterpoised  that  no  nation  or  monarch  may 
be  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  independence  of  other 
states. 

Balance  of  Trade  is  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  exports  and  of  the  imports  of  a  country.  According 
to  the  old  mercantile  theory  which  long  iiiled  the  com- 
mercial world,  trade  was  regarded  as  profitable  only  as  it 
brought  money  into  a  coimtry ;  hence  the  inference  that 
the  B.  of  T.  must  be  in  favor  of  a  country  when  its  exports 
exceed  its  imports,  because  the  difference  must  be  adjusted 
by  the  transmission  of  specie.  A  better  exposition  of  politi- 
cal economy  has  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view.  The 
true  advantage  of  foreign  trade  is  that  by  means  of  it  a 
people  obtain  things  which  either  they  cannot  produce  at  all, 
or  which  they  must  produce  at  a  cost  beyond  that  of  the 
things  exported  to  pay  for  them.  Trade  between  two  coun- 
tries is  profitable  when  it  j-ields  to  both  this  advantage, 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  with  each  the  value  of  its 
imports  exceeds  that  of  its  exports.  This  means  only  that 
what  we  receive  is  worth  more  to  us  than  what  we  send 
away.  It  matters  not  whether  the  surplus  comes  in  money 
or  something  else.  The  outgo  or  income  of  money  is  of  im- 
portance chiefly  on  account  of  the  complications  of  credit, 
especially  in  the  form  of  paper  currencv.  issued  in  excess  of 
the  actual  specie  basis.  The  statistics  of  the  custom-house 
do  not  furnish  full  and  reliable  data  to  determine  the  B.  of 
T.,  since  they  omit  altogether  some  phases  of  foreign  trade, 
and  give  exports  at  their  value  here  and  imports'  at  their 
value  in  foreign  countries.  A.  L.  Chapix. 

Bal'bi  (ADRiAxot.  an  It.  geog.,  b.  at  Venice  Apr.  25. 1782; 
be<-ame  a  resident  of  Paris  :  pub.  in  1826  an  Ethnooraphical 
Atim  of  the  Globe,  which  is  hishlv  esteemed.  His  other  chief 
work  is  a  Compendium  of  Geography.    D.  Mar.  14,  1848. 


Balbo'a,  de  (Tasco  NcSez),  a  Sp.  navigator  and  ex- 
plorer, b.  in  Estremadura  in  1475.  He  emim'ated  to  Hayti 
ab«.)Ut  1500,  and  in  1510  accompanied  Enciso  in  an  expeditiun 
to  Darien.  Having  quan-eUed  with  Enciso,  B.  obtained  the 
chief  command  of  the  paity,  and  in  Sept.  1513  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1514  Pedrarias  Da\-ila  was  sent  from  Sp. 
to  supersede  B.,  who  served  as  a  deputy  under  Pedi'arias, 
but  was  charged  with  treason  and  put  to  death  in  1517. 

Bal'bus  (L.  Cornelius),  b.  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Sp.  iu 
61  B.  c.  ;  consul  40  b.  c.  He  wrote  a  diaiy  of  the  events  ot 
his  own  and  Caesar's  Ufe. 

Balch  (George  B.),  L*.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  3,  1821,  in  Tenn. ; 
entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  in  18:57,  lieut.  in  1850.  a  com- 
mander in  1862.  a  capt.  in  1866,  and  a  com.  in  1672.  He  ser^'ed 
during  the  Mex.  war,  1862  to  1865  commanded  S.  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron. in  the  c.  war,  and  was  often  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  batteries  and  fts.  on  the  Stone  and  Black 
rivers.  S.  C.  He  was  rear-admiral  till  retired  in  188.3,  and 
was  supt.  of  the  Naval  Acad.  1880-81. 

Bald  (or  TVliite-Headed)  Eagle  {Halki'ehts  Itvco- 
ceph'alm),  so  called  on  account  of  the  snowy-white  color 
of  the  head  and  neck,  is  a  native  of  N.  Amer.  The  length  is 
about  40  inches,  the  stretch  of  wing  from  7  to  8  ft.  It  wiU 
eat  almost  anjthing,  even  can-ion,  but  it  is  especially  fond 
of  fish,  which  it  steals  from  the  osprey  when  pi-acticable, 
but  also  catches  itself.  The  B.  E.  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Amers.  as  their  national  emblem. 

Bal'der,  or  Baldur  [from  ballr,  "  good,"  "strong," 
"valiant"],  often  called  Balder  the  Good,  in  the  Xorse 
mythology  was  the  second  .son  of  Odin.  He  is  supposed  to 
typify  the  brightne.ss  of  the  summer  sim.  and  to  make  all 
things  bright  and  cheerful ;  hence  he  has  been  termed  the 
"Apollo  of  the  North." 

Bald'uess  (Alopecia),  [Gr.  dAwTnif,  a  "fox,"  this  animal 
being  sub.iect  to  baldness],  loss  of  hair,  which  mav  be  either 
gen.  or  partial,  sudden  or  gradual.  Senile  B.,  the  result  of 
age,  comes  on  gi-adually,  the  hair  becoming  thm  on  the 
crown  or  on  the  temples  and  forehead.  It  results  from  loss 
of  nutritive  activity  of  the  hair-follicles,  which  atrophy  and 
render  the  loss  in-eparable.  When  B.  follows  severe  sick- 
ness, or  results  from  constitutional  debility,  the  hair-fol- 
licles are  intact  thouirh  inert,  and  may  be  stimulated  to  new 
acti\ity  Ity  tonic  applications. 

Bald'pate,  or  American  H'ldgeon  (^fai-eca  Amen- 
cana).  a  duck  found  throughout  the  U.  S..  Canada,  and  the 
X.  part  of  S.  Amer..  highly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  white  crown.  The  male  has  a 
green  band  running  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape.  The  bird  is 
abciut  19  inches  lone. 

BaldAvin  (bauld'win)  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  b.  in  1058; 
joined  the  first  crusade  in  1096  ;  was  chosen  coimt  of  Edessa 
by  the  Chr.  inhabs.  of  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Godfrey, 
in  IKX),  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Jerusalem.    D.  1118. 

Baldwin  II.  (Baldwin  du  Bourg),  king  of  Jerusalem, 
was  a  cousin  of  Baldwin  I.,  whom  he  .succeeded  in  1118. 
During  his  reign  the  militarv  order  of  Templars  was  insti- 
tuted    D.  Aug.  21,  11-31. 

Baldwin  III.,  b.  in  1129,  became  king  of  Jenisalem  in 
1143 :  defeated  Noor-ed-Deen.  the  sidtan  of  Aleppo,  at  Jei-u- 
salem,  in  11.52  and  11.57.    D.  Feb.  \0.  1162. 

Baldwin  IV.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  sumamed  the  Leper, 
b.  in  1160.  He  succeeded  his  father  Amalric  in  1174.  D.  1186. 
Baldn^n  I,,  the  fii-st  Lat.  emp.  of  Constanthiople.  b.  at 
Valenciennes  in  1171.  He  joined  the  crusade  in  1200.  and  co- 
operated with  the  Venetians  in  an  enterpiise  against  Con- 
stantinople, the  throne  of  which  was  occupied  by  Alexis,  an 
usurper.  The  crusaders  defeated  Alexis,  captured  the  city, 
and  elected  B.  emp.  in  1-204.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians  in  1205.    D.  1'206. 

Baldwin  II.,  emp.  of  Constanthiople.  b.  in  1217.  was  a 
nephew  of  Baldwin  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1228. 
In  1261  his  cap.  was  taken  by  :Michael  Paljeologus.  and  B.  fled 
to  It.,  where  he  d. 

Baldwin  (Abraham\  a  statesman  of  Ga.,  b.  in  Guilford, 
Coim.,  in  Nov.  1754,  grad.  at  Yale  in  177-2,  became  in  1777  a 
chaplain  in  the  ai-my.  In  1784  he  became  a  lawyer  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  was  a  niember  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  U.  S.  const.  (1787),  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ga.  1799-1807. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  State  Univ.  D.  ^lar.  4,  1S07. 
BaldAvin  <ELmr  Whittlesey).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Durham. 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  2.5.  1789,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1812  and  at  Andover  in 
1817.  was  pastor  of  Seventh  Presb.  ch.  in  New  York  city 
18-2()-.35  :  pres.  of  Wabash  Coll..  Ind.,  18.35-40.  D.  Oct.  1.5. 1840. 
BaldAvin  (Henry),  LL.D..  a  jurist,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1779.  became  a  citizen  of  Pa. :  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1830.    D.  Apr.  21.  1S44. 

Baldwin  (Matthias  W.).  a  machinist,  b.  at  Elizabeth- 
town.  N.  J.,  in  1796.  He  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  first 
locomotive  on  the  Amer.  continent.     D.  in  Phila.  1866. 

Baldwin  (Roger  Sherman^  LL.D..  a  statesman,  b.  in 
New  Haven  Jan.  4.  1793:  became  gov.  of  Conn,  in  1844,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  in  1847.  In  1841  he  was  associated  with  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  the  famous  Amistad  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  S.     D.  Feb.  19.  1863. 

Baldwin  (Theron>.  D.  D..  b.  at  Goshen.  Conn..  July  21. 
1801.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1827.  a  home  missionary  of  the  Congls. 
to  the  W.  in  1829,  was  one  of  the  foundei-s  of  111.  Coll.:  organ- 
ized the  Monticello  Female  Sem..iiear  .Mton.  111.,  of  which 
he  was  prin.  lS:i8-4:i  :  sec.  of  the  --  Society  for  li-onioting  Col- 
letriate  and  Theoloirical  Education."    D.  Apr.  10.  1870. 

Bald'winsville,  on  R.  R..  Onondaga  co.,  N.  "i ..  and  on 
the  Seneca  River.  12  m.  N.  by  W.  from  S>Tacuse.  A  branch 
of  the  Oswego  Canal  runs  to  this  place.  It  has  an  acad. 
Pop.  1870,  21:30  ;  lS8tl,  21-21. 

Bale,  hahl.  or  Basel,  bah'zel  [Ger.  Bai'el :  Fi\  Bale  or 
Basle;  anc.  Bat-iH''!  or  Basile'a].  a  city  of  Switz.,  on  the 
Rhine.  65  m.  N.  of  Benie.  and  about  3  m.  from  the  fi-ontier 
of  Alsace.  B.  is  at  or  near  the  head  of  na\igation  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing 
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litv  of  Switz.  The  catheiii-al.  besuu  iu  1010,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1500:  the  uiiiv..  founded  in  1459,  formerly  had  a 
hiirh  reputation.    P<>i).  61.309. 

Bale  (or  Baseli.  Council  oi\  called  by  Pope  Martm  v ., 
andeonvened  under  Ills  i^iiccessor.  KiiKeuius  IV..  opened  Dec. 
14  14;il  The  pope  tried  repeiitciUy  to  dis.-^olve  tlio  council, 
biit  in  vain.  A  quarrel  in  ivniir.l  to  the  (ti-.  (li.  resulted  ni 
a  split,  the  papal  Ic'rate.  every  ranliiial  but  one,  and  many 
bps  -withdrawinu-.  Tiic  reniiiiiiin-  nu-nil)eis  went  on  with 
business.  ExconimnnicaKil  l)y  Ku-eniustluy  chose  Felix  V. 
as  pope  The -(."jtli  and  last  tmniMl  session  ot  tlie  counciltook 
place  iu  May  14«.  ;ilthoUi;li  it  w;is  not  formally  dissolved 
until  1449,  whenlUe  MUtlioiity  of  Xicbolas  \  ..  the  successor  ot 
Kusreiiiiis.  was  acknowleduvd.  Tlie  K.  Catli.  t'li.  recognizes 
oiilv  the  first  -'."i  sessions  of  tlie  <-()Uiicil  before  the  .split. 

Balearic  <:raiie(  lliil.iiiini  )mroii)i,a\.  a  l)cantilul  crane 
found  in  \V.  Afr..  cousiiicuous  fur  its  <iu\vn  .if  i;oldcn  plumes 


Balearic  CraiiC. 

and  its  scarlet  cheeks.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slate  color,  and  is  4 
ft.  hiarh.  Its  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other 
cranes. 

Balearic  (bal-e-ar'ik)  Isles,  a  small  sn'oup  of  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  wliich  Ma.iorca  and  Minorca  are 
the  prin.,  constitutinsr  a  prov.  of  Sp.  Area,  1800  S(i.  m.  Pop. 
1877.  289.035. 

Balfe,  balf  (MiCH.'VEL  Wii,i,i,\M).  a  musician  and  composer, 
b.  in  Dublin,  Ire..  May  1.5,  1808.  He  was  a  skilful  violinist, 
visited  It.  in  1825,  trained  distinction  as  a  siiiirer.  and  com- 
])o.sed  many  operas,  of  which  the  Jialifnu'iun  (iiii  is  most 
popular.     D.  Oct.  20.  IWO. 

Balfour,  bal-foor'  (John  Hi-tton).  M.  ]).,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Brit, 
botanist  and  phys.,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  15,  1808.  In  1S45  he 
became  prof,  of  hot.  at  Edinburgh.  Wrote  a  Manual  of  Bot., 
and  a  ClaxsBook  of  Bot.     I).  Feb.  12,  18H4. 

Balfour  (Rev.  Waltkr).  b.  in  Scot.  1777,  was  brought  up 
a  Presb.  of  the  national  Kirk  ;  came  to  tlie  l^  S.  in  1797,  be- 
came a  Bap.,  and  in  1823  a  Univt.  ;  preaclied  for  many  yrs. 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  wrote  several  controversial 
works.     1).  Jan   3,  1852. 

Balfurosh',  or  Balfrusli,  originally  Barfurosli, 
"the  mart  of  burdens,"  a  city  of  Per.,  on  the  river  Bahbul, 
14  m.  fromitsentrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pop.  estimated 
at  120.0(11). 

Balioi,  ba'li-ol,  or  Bal'liol  (Enw.^Ku),  a  son  of  King 
John  HaliiJ.  invaded  Scot,  in  1332;  gahied  several  victories 
ever  the  Scot,  army;  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  About 
3  months  afterward  he  was  surprised  in  his  eanip,  and  lost 
his  crown.     1).  1.3()3. 

Baliol,  or  Balliol  (John),  b.  abcait  1359.  He  became 
the  rival  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  claimed  the  crown  of  Scot. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  V.nis..  wlio  decid(Hl 
111  favor  of  P.aliol,  and  hnposed  the  condition  that  he  slumld 
do  homau-e  to  the  king  of  Eng.  He  was  crowned  in  1292,  and 
swore  fealty  to  Edward,  but  soon  renounced  his  allegiancie. 
ICdwaid  <lef,ated  B.'s  army,  and  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
crown  in  129ii.     I),  hi  Fr.  1314. 

Ba'Hol  Collese,  Ox.,  Eng.,  was  founded  about  1203  or 
12(')81>y.I<iliii  do  Baliol.  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  king 
of  Scot.  It  was  enriched  by  several  benefactors  separated 
by  long  intervals  of  time.  Among  the  graduates  of  this  coll. 
were  John  Kvelvn  and  Bradley  the  astron. 

Balis'tidHJ  (AV;.v7,-.s),  u  family  of  iilectognath  fishes  of 

thcsnb-orderSeleroderin.  

with  the  i)elvlc  bone  well 
developed  and  movable, 
without  ventral  spines, 
and  with  the  spinous  dor- 
sal represented  by  at 
most  3  si>iiies.  They  are 
mostly  found  in  tropical 
or  siib-tro))ieal  seas,  and 
are  divisible  into  two  siib- 
rainilic's.  The  Balistina' 
have  hrilliaiit  <'olors, 
ii  curious  ])rovision  for 
fixing  the  first  dor.sal 
spine  in  an  ei-ecf  iiosition 
lowering    it    at    will. 


I'naniicd  Tri£g('r-Fish  :   Balislo 


For  this  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  trigger-fishes.  The 


Monacanthina'  are  generally  dull  in  color  and  have  one 
spine,  often  supplemented  by  a  second  small  one  behind. 

Balkan.     8ee  Tcrkey. 

Balkasli',   "large  lake."   tir  Ak  Teugliiz,    "  wliite 

sea,"  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  Rus.  and 
(hi.,  having  no  visible  outlet.  It  is  390  m.  long  ;  greatest 
breadth,  .50  111. 

Ball  (George  H.),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Oxford,  Sherbrooke 
CO..  E.  Canada.  Dec.  7,  1818,  grad.  at  the  thet>logical  sem.  of 
2<ew  York  184;  ;  Ba]i.  pastor  in  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  for  nearly  20 
yrs.,  and  in  Proxidence,  R.  I.,  for  2  yrs.  ;  ed.  Bap.  ['mo)i,'-Ai\i{ 
wrote  diihU'  to  tin  Lord\-<  .':ivppei\ 

Ball  (Tnoji.\s),  a  sculptor,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  June 
■3.  1819.  His  works  of  art  are  numerous  and  highly  esteemed. 
Among  them  are  busts  of  ^^'ebster  and  Choate,  and  statues 
of  Wehster,  Everett,  and  Washington. 

Ballooit.     See  Ai■:l:o^A^  TKs.  by  CJen.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Balloou'-Fisli,  a  iiaine  apjilied  to  marine  fishes  of  the 
families  'J'etrodontida'.  lliodoiilid;e,  and  Triodoiitida>,  from 
the  power  which  1  hey  )  m  issess  i  if  intiating  themselves  with  aii'. 

Ballou,  bal-loo'  vHosea,  second),  1).  D.,  b.  at  Halifax,  Vt., 
(let.  IS,  ];9(i.  He  became  a  I'liivt.  ]ireacher,  and  was  settlecl 
at  Viirious  places.  He  was  (is.53-(il)  tlie  first  pres.  of  Tufts 
Coll.,  at  Somerville.  ;Mass.  He  edited  denominational  peri- 
odicals and  wrote  'J'/ic  Anc.  J/i.<'t.  of  riiirersaliKin.    D.  18G1. 

Ball'stou  Spa,  or  Ballstoh,  cm  R.  R.,  cap.  Saratoga 
CO..  X.  Y'.,  30  m.  X.  of  Albany.  Here  are  mineral  springs 
which  rise  from  the  lower  part"  of  the  Hmlson  River  (Siluri- 
an) shales  and  rank  among  the  best  acidulous  chalybeate 
spriim-s  in  the  U.  S.    Pop.  1S70,  2970  ;  1880,  3011. 

Balm,  bahm  (Melis'sa  offjchia'/iK),  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiata\  a  native  of  the  S.  of 
Eur(i|ie.  is  cultivated  in  Amer.  gardens,  and  prized  for  its 
lemon-scented  leaves,  which  are  occasionally  used  inmed. 
as  a  gentle  aronnitic,  stimulant,  and  tonic. 

Balinejii,  bal-mes'  (Jayme  Lrcio),  a  Sp.  Cath.  priest,  b. 
Aug.  2S,  1810.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Frotestatitmn  ('0711- 
jiariil  iritli  Catliolidnm,  etc.,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Eng..  Fr.,  (ier.,  and  It.     1).  July  9,  1848. 

Balm  of  Oilead.     See  Balsam  and  Gilead,  Bai.m  of. 

Balmoral  (bal-ino'ral)  Castle,  the  autumnal  residence 
ol  t^ueen  A'ictoria  in  Scot.,  on  the  river  Dee.  48  m.  W.  S.  W. 
I  if  Aberdeen.  It  commands  a  magnificent  pi'ospeet  and  coni- 
] irises  40.000  acres  of  beautiful  gTOunds. 

Baliia'vos,  or  Balnavis  (Henry),  of  Halliill,  a 
Scot,  reformer  and  writer,  b.  in  1.520.  He  studied  law.  and 
became  sec.  of  state  in  1.543.  In  1.547  he  was  declared  a 
traitor,  and  the  Fr.  took  him.  with  Knox,  to  Rouen  as  pris- 
oner ;  returned  to  Scot,  in  1.5,54.     I).  1.570. 

Balsaiu,  bawl'sam  [Lat.  bul'minum  ;  Gr.  /SaAo-a/ior] ,  a 
name  including  many  resinous  substances  and  oils  to  which 
medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  :  also  certain  meds.  compound- 
ed of  resins  and  oils.  The  name  was  originally  limited  to  a 
single  substance,  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Mecca  B.,  or  B.  of 
Juclea.  B.  are  natural  mixtm-es  of  i-esins  and  essential  oils, 
the  resins  originating  from  the  oxidation  of  the  oils. 

Balsam,  Canada,  the  thick,  tereliintlnne  sap  oi  Abhs 
fialiamea,  which  collects  in  blisters  lieneath  the  epidennis  on 
the  trunks  of  young  trees.  These  blisters  are  punctured, 
and  the  B.  gathered  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Baltic,  bawl'tik,  or  Baltic  Sea  [Ger.  Ostset ;  Laf. 
Jtnrc  Bnlt'irmn  and  fo'xtix  t'oda'iiH."'].  an  inland  sea  or  gulf 
of  N.  Eurojie,  bet\\eeii  Rus.,  Swe..  (Wv.,  andDen.,  coiinei  ted 
with  the  Ger.  Ocean  and  the  Cattegat  by  the  Sound  and  the 
(Jreat  and  Little  Belts.  It  is  8;30  ni.  long.  Its  greatest  width 
is  420  m.,  and  the  area  1.54,.570  sq.  m. 

BaFtlmore,  the  chief  city  of  Md.,  an  important  R.  R. 
and  commercial  centre,  is  situated  in  39°  17'  N.  hit.  and  0° 
2(i'  E.  Ion.  (70°  37'  30"  M'.  from  On-enwicin,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  and  of  navigation  on  the  Patapsco  River,  about 
14  m.  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  nearly  200  from  the 
ocean  by  ship-channel.  The  Patapsco  to  this  point  is  a  1  ir(  lad 
estuary;  above,  a  small  and  swift  stream,  furni.shing  water- 
power  to  many  mills  and  manufactories.  The  harbor  is 
spacious  and  secure,  but  with  a  depth  of  but  little  over  20  ft. 
Its  depth  is  preserved  and  is  being  increased,  and  an  im- 
proved ship-channel  provided  by  extensive  dredging,  prose- 
cuted at  tlie  expense  of  the  F.  S..  the  State,  and  the  city 
govts.  The  city  covers  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
surface  of  its  site  was  originally  very  hilly. 

The  first  steps  for  "  erecting  a  town  "  on  the  Patapsco.  to  he 
called  B.  Town,  were  taken  by  a  legislative  act  in  1729.  and 
it  was  laid  out  in  half-acre  lots  in  1730.  In  17.52  it  contained 
25  houses  and  200  persons  ;  in  1705  the  number  had  increased 
to  50  houses.  After  this  the  growth  was  more  ra]iid,  and  in 
1775  there  were  .504  hiaises  and  5934  persons.  In  Dec.  1770 
the  Continental  Cong,  transferred  its  sittings  from  Phila.  to 
B.,  and  met  here  for  about  2  months.  In  1797  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city.  The  pop.  in  1790  was  13,.503  ;  iu  1800, 
20,514 ;  hi  1810.  35.583  ;  in  1820,  62, 738  ;  in  1830,  80.025  ;  in  1840. 
102.313;  in  18.50,  109,0.54;  in  18(30,  212,418;  in  1870,  207,354,  and 
in  1880,  .332,313. 

The  city  is  laid  out,  for  the  most  part,  at  riglit  angles,  and 
the  buildings  are  mostly  built  of  red  brick.  The  bricks  used 
for  building  are  made  from  immense  clay-beds  ad.iacent  to 
the  city,  and  are  of  unsiiriiassed  (juality.  White  marble,  of 
excellt-nt  quality,  is  procured  from  inexhaustible  (luarries 
about  10m.  X.  <)f  the  city;  granite,  from  (luarries  abtad  15 
m.  W.  Ship-building  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  city,  and  the  repairs  of  ships  are  greatly  facili- 
tated by  an  excellent  dry-dock,  recently  constructed,  calla- 
ble of  receiving  the  largest  shijis  tliat  can  enter  the  harbor. 
There  are  several  furnaces  and  foundries,  in-oducing  iron 
in  various  forms  from  ores  miiietl  in  the  vicinity,  one  very 
extensive  i-olling-mill,  several  manufactories  of  agricultural 
imiilenieiits,  and  very  large  maelniie-slio]is,  eniploiiing  many 
hundred  hands.  There  are  also  extensive  manufactories 
of  clothing,  leather,  shoes,  tobacco,  etc.  (census  of  1880  re- 
ported 30a3  ;  products,  $78,417,304).     There  are  about  100  es- 
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; ublishments  foropeiiiiiff  and  packiiijr  oysters  laiul  fruitsi. 
Tliis  business  gives  employment  to  sevenil  tliousaml  liamis, 
eonsumes  fn)m  7.(KtO.(HKt  to  .s.(HH).l>t.H)  bushels  of  oystt-rs.  jratli- 
ertnl  from  tlie  I'hesapeake  Bay.  in  a  yr..  and  clurinf;  the 
season— Sept.  1  ti>  Apr.  1 — often  sends  inhuid,  paekeil  raw, 
or  eooked  and  hernietieally  sealed,  hxtm  40  to  GO  rail-car 
loads  a  day.  These  industries  find  their  outlet  both  by  land 
and  water  eomnuinieation.  Thei-e  are  lines  of  steamships 
to  Liverpool,  Bremen.  Boston.  Providence.  New  York.  Wil- 
mington (N.  CM.  t'harleston.  Savannah.  Havana.  New  Or- 
leans, etc.,  and  steamboat  lines  to  Norfolk,  Hichmond, 
Fivdericksburjr.  \\'asli.,  and  all  jxiiiits  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  many  estuaries.  It  has  several  excellent  l{.  Rs., 
and  they  are  rapidly  multiiihin-r.  The  B.  and  Potomac 
road  ito  Wash.)  i)asses  by  a  tunnel  7-kX)  ft.  in  lenirth  inider 
the  N.  \V.  part  of  the  city,  and  the  N.  t'entral  road  (to  Har- 
risburgt  reaches  tide-water  by  a  similar  tunnel  3.500  ft.  lontr, 
passins:  undei-  the  X.  E.  section.  Besides  floating  elevatoi-s 
for  the  transfer  of  grain,  reaching  the  market  by  water,  the 
K.  Rs.  have  at  tlieir  termini  0  substantial  elevators  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  5.00().tXKl  bushels,  and  othei-s  are  pro- 
jected. 

Its  sobriquet  "  Monumental  City  "  was  derived  from  the 
Washington  Monument  and  Battle  Monument,  erected  by 
the  gratitude  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  The  formei\ 
located  at  Mt.  A'ei-noii  Place.  X.  Charles  St.,  is  a  Doric  shaft  of 
white  marble  lt<it  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington l(i  ft.  high,  built  lSlti-30.  Battle  Monument.  inMonu- 
me?it  Square.  N.  Calvert  St..  is  also  of  white  marble.  ^iU,  ft. 
high.  Wildey  ^Monument  on  Broadway,  of  white  marble.  .5^> 
ft.  high,  was  ei-ected  to  Thomas  Wildey,  a  citizen  of  B.,  who 
d.  in  18G1,  and  was  the  founder  of  (Idd  Fellowship  in  Amer. 
There  is  also  in  tTreenmount  Cemetery  a  creditable  but 
plain  monument  and  statue  to  John  McDonogh,  who  be- 
queathed to  the  citv  a  large  sum  (amounting  now  to  about 
Sl,OiX),000)  to  establish  the  McDonogh  In.st.  "  for  the  education 
of  poor  children.'"  (Treenmount  and  Loudon  Park  are  its 
2  beautiful  cemeteries,  and  there  are  several  others  credita- 
ble, but  of  less  pretensions.  The  city  has  al)out  KiO  chs.  and 
(i  Jewish  synagogues.  The  first  ch.  founded  in  the  city  was 
St.  PauPs  (Epis.)in  1731.  The  first  Presb.  ch.  was  erected  in 
17.V5,  the  fii-st  R.  Cath.  In  1770.  the  first  Wesleyan  Meth.  in 
1773,  the  first  Bap.  in  17M0,  the  fii-st  Friends"  meeting-house 
in  1781. 

The  water-supply  of  the  city  until  1881  was  taken  from 
Jones"s  Falls,  about  7  m.  above  the  city,  and  was  of  good 
quality  and  ordinarily  abundant.  In  that  yi-.  a  further  sup- 
ply was  brought,  at  an  exjiense  of  S-l,lW.0(X1,  from  the  Gun- 
l)owder  River,  by  natural  flow  through  a  tunnel  of  12  ft.  in- 
terior diameter,  7m.  inlength,  with cai)acitv for  dailv delivery 
of  170.000.000  gals.  The  reservoirs  upon  the  2  supplies  have 
a  storage  cai)acity  of  2.241.000.0(.X>  gals.,  the  average  daily 
flow  of  the  .streams  that  supply  them  1C.'),(XX\(MX)  gals.,  and 
the  a(jueducts  leading  from  the  storage  reservoii-s  have  a 
capacity  for  delivering  in  the  city  300,000,tX)0  gals,  a  day. 
This  is  distributed  everywhere  in  abundance,  and  there  are 
abimt  1000  fire-plugs  lor  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  fire  dept. 
is  well  organized,  tlirected  by  a  police  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph, and  notably  efficient.  It  lias  8  steam  fire-engines, 
with  a  complement  of  horses  and  12  men  to  each,  and  3  hook- 
and-ladder  companies,  13  men  to  each. 

Numerous  public  squares  add  to  the  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  city.  The  largest  of  these,  Patterson  Park,  in 
tlie  N.  E.  section  of  the  city,  contains  54  acres.  Druid  Hill 
Park,  just  outside  the  X.  W.  limits  of  the  city,  coutains  7(U 
acres  of  ground,  N\ith  fine  fcjrcsts,  lakes,  and  lawns,  about  20 
ni.  of  good  carriage-drives,  and  has  no  superior  as  a  pleas- 
ure-ground. 

First  among  the  public  buildings  should  be  named  the  new 
citv-hall,  built  of  white  marble,  occupjing  an  entire  .square, 
and  costing  S^iOOO.OOO:  the  .^Id.  Inst.,  of  brick,  3.5.5ft.  long; 
the  custom-house,  240  ft.  long,  with  a  dome  115  ft.  high  :  the 
c.-h.,  and  Odd  Fellows"  Hall— all  of  brick:  the  Masonic 
Temple,  of  white  marble  :  the  U.  S.  c.-h.  and  the  jail,  both 
of  granite.  Outside  of  the  city  limit.s,  but  a  part  of  its 
insts.,  should  be  noted  Bay  View  "Asylum  (city  almshouse  i, 
714  ft.  in  length  :  the  house  of  refuge,  retaining  about  500 
juvenile  delinquents  :  Spring  tirove  Asylum,  a  State  inst.  for 
the  insane,  of  granite,  with  capacity  "for  300  patients :  the 
Md.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  a  beautiful  white  marble  building, 
where  about  .50  of  tliese  unfortunates  are  instructed,  and 
the  Sheppard  Asylum  (for  the  insane),  endowed  bv  the  will 
of  Moses  Sheppard  with  about  Sl.iWO.OOO.  A  superb  P.  O. 
building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  by  the  V.  S.  govt.  The 
I'eabody  Inst,  of  B.  was  the  recipient  of  over  SKttOO.OOO  from 
the  late  George  Peabody.  It  has.  in  its  fine  white  marble 
building  by  the  side  of  the  Washington  Monument,  a  free 
library  of  60.0.)0  books  and  pamphlets,  an  art -gallery,  musical 
I- mservatory,  rooms  for  lectures,  concerts,  etc..  and  is  one 
■ '{  the  most  thri\ing  of  the  insts.  endowed  bv  that  gi-eat 
philanthropist,  which  will  "  keep  liis  memory  green."'  The 
Ibil.kins  Hospital  has  no  superior  in  its  appointments  in  this 
■  luntry,  probsibly  none  anvwhere.  It  originated  in  .Alar. 
is,3,  when  Johns  Hopkins,  a  merchant  of  the  citv.  placed  in 
The  hands  of  trustees  selected  bv  him  13  acres  of" land  in  the 
h.  part  of  the  city.  Avitli  directions  to  establish  thereon  a 
live  hospital  for  the  "indigent  sick  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
vH'ons,  without  regard  to  sex.  age.  or  color."  guaranteeing 
to  them  for  the  purpose  $100,000  a  yr.  during  his  life,  and 
endowing  it  with  S2.(XK).000  for  its  support  thereafter.  He 
also  established  by  most  liberal  <ndowment  the  Hopkins 
I  niv..  which  already  is  taking  high  rank  among  schools  for 
advanced  instruction. 

The  gen.  education  of  the  citv  is  pro-vided  for  in  about 
12.)  graded  public  schools,  in  which  about  40.000  pupils  are 
taught  by  about  .5.50  teachei-s.  Lovola  Coll..  a  Cath.  inst.. 
under  the  gen.  supei-visicm  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  seni.  of 
St.  Sulpice  (St.  Mary's  Coll.).  a  Cath.  theological  inst..  are 
both  in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  the  med.  dept.  of  the 
1  niv.  of  Md.  takes  very  high  rank,  and  the  law  dept.  a  re- 


spectable position  among  profe.ssional  schools.  The  cityha.s 
14  national  banks.  G  daUy,  7  weekly,  8  monthly,  and  1  semi- 
monthly newspaper. 

The  prill,  libraries  of  the  city  are  :  Peabody  Inst..  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  Md.  In.st..  B.  Bar  Association. 
Young  Men"sChr.  Association  ;  Odd  Fellows",  Md.  Historical 
Society,  and  Loyola  Coll.  Henry  Stockekidoe. 

Baltiiuore,  Lord,  a  title  (of  the  Calvert  familyt  in  the 
Iri.sh  peerage,  created  in  1G24  by  James  I.,  who  marked  his 
confitlence  in  Sir  (ieorge  Calvert  by  making  him.  though  a 
R.  I'ath..  baron  of  B.  (in  Ire.).  Calvert  was  b.  at  Kipling. 
Y'orkshire.  Eng..  in  1.5S2.  He  grad.  at  Ox.,  held  several  im- 
portant iiublic  trusts,  was  knighted  in  1G17,  became  prin. 
-sec.  of  state  in  1G19,  M.  P.  1620-21,  and  fii-st  Lord  B.  1G24.  By 
grant  of  James  1.  he  became  proprietary  of  Avalon  in  New- 
foundland, endeavored  to  plant  a  col()ny  there,  and  went 
thither  himself  in  1(525.  The  colony  was  a  failure.  He  then 
( 1G2S)  visited  Va.,  met;  an  ungracious  reception,  and  returned 
to  Eng.  He  seems  then  to  have  petitioned  the  king  (Charles 
I.)  for  a  charter  for  founding  a  new  colony,  but  before  the 
charter  was  issued  he  d.,  Apr.  15.  1632.  The  charter  was 
issued  in  June  1(S2  to  his  son  Cecil,  who  became  the  2d  Lord 
B.  and  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Md.  Cecil  never  visited 
it,  but  sent  out  an  expedition  in"Nf)V.  1643.  under  tlie  charge 
of  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  gov.  The  successive 
Lords  B.  were  John  (the  .3d).  Charles  (4th).  Benedict  (.5th). 
Ctiarles  (0th).  and  FYederick  (7thi.  Frederick  d.  in  1771,  and 
with  him  the  title  Lord  B.  became  extinct. 

Henuy  Stockbridge. 

Baltimore  O'riole  ilcfer'/.f  Baliiinore).  also  called 
Fiery  Haugbird  and  Colden  Robin,  a  well  known 
and  conspicuoiLsly  beautiful  bird  of  the  New- World  family 
of  Icterida?.  Black  and  yellow,  the  two  colors  of  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Lord  B..  predominate  in  all  the  members  of  the 
genus  Iclerug.  and  suggested  the  name  of  this  t\-pical  species. 
It  is  a  summer  resident  of  the  V.  S.  generally,  "but  not  found 
AV.  of  our  central  region,  where  it  is  replaced  by  aiK)ther 
closely  allied  species.  As  a  vocalist  it  is  a  bird  of  rare 
power,  combining  pathos,  beauty,  and  variety  in  its  notes. 
The  nest  is  a  pendulous,  cylindrical  pouch,  and  is  suspended 
from  the  extremity  of  a  hanging  branch.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
insects,  many  of  them  highly  Injurious  to  vegetation,  arid  is 
thus  of  .service  to  the  fanner. 

Balzac,  de,  deh  bahl-zahk'  (Honore),  a  Fr.  nov^elist.  b. 
at  Tciurs  May  16.  1799.  He  excelled  in  the  analy.sis  of  emo- 
tions and  the  delineation  of  individual  character.  Among 
his  works,  translated  into  many  laugs..  are  The  Physiology 
of  Marriage  and  Le  Pere  Goriot.    D.  Aug.  19,  1850. 

Balzac,  de  (Jean  Lons  Guez),  SEiGNErR,  a  Fr.  writer, 
b.  in  1.594.  He  was  patronized  by  Richelieu,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  best  F"i\  prose-writer  of  his  time,  doing  much  to 
improve  and  refine  liis  native  lang.     D.  Feb.  15.  1654. 

Bamboo,  bam-boo',  a  genus  of  arborescent  grasses 
which  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  wami  parts  of  Asia 
and  Amer.,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  Some  of  the  species 
are  80  ft.  high  or  more.  It  has  been  called  the  national 
plant  of  Chi.,  the  natives  of  which  make  of  it  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  furniture,  ■weapons,  etc.  Some  species  secrete 
a  silicious,  phosphoi-escent  substance  called  tabasheer.  to 
which  remarkable  properties  have  been  attributed. 

Banana,  ba-na'na  Ol'i'sa  sairien'tinn).  an  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Musacea?,  extensively  cultivated 
in  all  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  gi-ows  to  the 
height  of  from  15  to  20  ft.,  and  the  stem  teiTninates  in  a 
tuff  of  leaves  which  are  from  6  to  10  ft.  long,  and  about  1  ft. 
wide.  The  fruit,  which  is  generally  5  or  6  inches  long,  has 
a  soft,  luscious  pulp.  It  is  stated  that  no  other  plant  pm- 
duces  so  great  an  amount  of  nutriment  on  the  same  snace 
of  ground. 

Banca,  baug'kah,  an  island  of  the  ^Malay  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  Hoi.  It  is  about  100  m.  long,  and  has  an  area 
of  4977  sq.  m.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  tin.  Pop.  iu 
1880.  69,312. 

Bau'co,  the  standard  money  in  which  a  bank  keeps  its 
accounts,  as  distinguished  from"  cun-ent  money.  The  term 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  money  in  which  the  Hamburg  bank 
keeps  its  accounts,  which  is  not  coined  monev. 

Ban'croft  (Aaros),  D.  D.,  a  Unit,  minister,  b.  at  Read- 
ing. Ma.ss..  Nov.  10.  1755:  grad.  at  Hai-vard  in  1778.  became 
in  1785  pastor  at  ^Vorcester.  Wrote  a  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   D.  Aug.  19.  18:39. 

Bancrort  (George),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D..  D.  C.  L..  an  Amer. 
historian,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Worcester.  Mass..  Oct. 
3,  1800:  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1817,  and  entered  in  1818  tlie 
Iniv.  of  Gottmgen,  where  he  studied  hist,  and  philologv. 
In  18:34  he  produced  the  first  vol.  of  his  Hixt.  of  thr  I',  's. 
lYes.  Polk  made  him  sec.  of  the  navy  in  1845.  in  wliich  yr.  he 
founded  the  U.  S.  NaA"al  Acad.  :  resigned  that  office  in  1846, 
and  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Eng.  in  the 
same  yr.  :  in  1849  retired  from  the  public  service,  and  be- 
came a  resident  of  New  Y'ork.  His  cap.  work  is  a  Hi.<t.  of 
the  U.  S.  Mr.  B.  was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
Berlin  in  1867,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  Gei-s.  emi- 
grating to  the  r.  S.  are  released  fnim  "their  allegiance  to  the 
govt,  of  their  native  conntiy.  In  1871-74  he  was  minister 
plenipotentiaiT  to  the  the  Ger.  empire,  and  assisted  in  set- 
tling the  San  .tuan  boundary  question. 

Ban'da  Isles,  a  gi-oup  of  lofty  vf)lcanic  islands  forming 
part  of  the  Molucca  Archipelago.  Tliey  were  discovered  by 
the  Port.,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  1524.  but  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dut.  in  1.599.  The  prin.  produce  is  nut- 
megs and  mace.     Area.  874S  s(i- ni.     Pop.  272.000. 

Bandana,  ban-dan'a.  or  Bandan'na,  a  silk  or  cot- 
ton liandkercliief  of  E.  Indian  origin,  tliongh  now  exten.sive- 
ly  manufactured  in  G.  Brit.  The  cloth  is  dyed  Tur.  red.  and 
then  the  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the  color  with 
bleaching-liquor.  in  a  hydraiilic  press.  Tlie  spreading  of 
this  licpior  is  prevented  by  an  enormous  pressure.  The  pat- 
terns of  the  real  B.  are  spots  and  diamond  prints. 

Banda  Oriental.    See  I'rugi'ay. 
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BAND-FISH— BANKRUPT. 


Band-Fisli,  a  name  applied  to  Ctp'vla  ruhes'cens  and 
allied  rislies,  which  have  the  body  much  elongated  and  com- 


Rcd  Band-Fish. 


pressed.    It  has  also  been  extended  sometimes  to  other 
elongated  and  niucli  compressed  fishes. 

Bau'dicoot,  a  name  given  to  the  species  of  Peramdihv, 
a  family  of  Australian  marsupials  witli  a  long  head  and 
pointed  muzzle,  and  10  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
only  6  in  lower.  They  devour  grain  in  granaries  and  pota- 
toes in  the  field. 

Baudinel'Il  (Baccio),  an  It.  sculptor,  b.  at  Florence,  in 
1-197.  He  was  considered  as  second  only  to  Michael  Angelo, 
of  whom  he  was  a  jealous  rival.    D.  1.559. 

Banditti,  ban-dit'te  [It.  bandiii],  bands  of  robbers  who 
fall  upon  travellers  and  hold  them  captive  for  a  ransom. 
In  former  times  there  existed  in  the  larger  towns  of  It.  or- 
ganized associations  of  bandits,  whose  stilettos  were  ready 
for  liire.  They  were  called  euphemistically  bravi  ("  brave 
men  ").  ^ 

Baiier,  bah-nair',  written  also  Bauiiier  or  Banner 
(JoH.^xi,  a  Swe.  gen.,  b.  June  2:5,  1595.  He  commanded  un- 
der Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  Sept.  1G31. 
On  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolplius  (Xov.  liiSi)  he  became 
the  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  8we.  army :  gained  a  vic- 
tory near  Wittstock  in  Sept.  1636,  and  agaiii  defeated  the  im- 
perial army  near  Chemnitz  in  1639,  after  which  he  overran  a 
large  jiart  l>f  (ier.     D.  :Mav_10,  1641. 

Baii<?alore,  bang-ga-lor',  a  fortified  town  of  India,  on  a 
high  tal)le-land  71  m.  N.  E.  of  Seringapatain.  It  is  an  im- 
portant military  station,  and  is  frequented  by  Europeans  on 
account  of  the  salubritv  of  the  air.  It  was  taken  by  Corn- 
wallis  in  1791.     Poji.  1-13.'513. 

Baiii^kok,  bang-kok',  or  Bankok,  the  cap.  of  Siam, 
oil  tile  river  ^leinam,  about  20  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  movable 
bamboo  rafts  on  the  river.  The  stationary  dwelling-houses 
are  raised  on  piles  6  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  inundations.  It  is  the  seat  of  R.  Cath. 
and  of  Amer.  Bap.  and  Presb.  missions.    Pop.  600,000. 

Bangor,  bang'gor,  a  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  com- 
mercial centre,  cap.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth,  138  m.  N.  E.  of  Portland, 
67  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Augusta,  the  cap.  of  the  State.  It  has  water- 
power  equal  to  any  other  in  N.  Eng.,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
lumber  depots  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  theological  sem. 
It  was  settled  in  17G9,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791,  and 
as  a  citv  in  1.S.34.  Pop.  1870,  18,289  :  l.SSO,  16,856.  [From  ong. 
art.  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  B.  F.  Tefpt,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Bang8  (Hem.\n),  a  Meth.  preacher,  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
in  1790 ;  labored  effectively  in  N.  Y.  and  Conn. ;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Weslevan  I'niv.  at  Middletown,  Conn.  D. 
Nov.  2,  1869. 

Bangs  cNath.^n),  D.  D.,  a  Meth.  minister,  b.  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  May  2,  1778;  an  ed.  and  author,  and  pres.  of  the 
Weslevan  Univ.  at  Middletown,  Conn.    D.  May  3,  1862. 

Banian  Tree.     See  Banyan. 

Bank  [from  It.  banco,  a  "bench"  or  "table,"  on  which 
the  Venetian  money-changers  displaved  their  money].  In 
gen.  B.  are  credit  insts.  or  dealers  in  credits.  The  exchanges 
of  the  modem  world  are  barter,  effected  by  the  Indirect 
agency  of  the  credit  system,  and  B.  and  bankers  are  its 
machinery.  Metallic  money  and  its  representative,  the  cir- 
culating note,  are  togetlier  only  the  small  change  of  trade, 
employed  in  the  settlement  of  balances  and  in  the  smaller 
purchases  and  payments.  The  operations  of  the  New  York 
clearing-liouse  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  small  amount 
of  money  required  in  the  transaction  of  business ;  its  ex- 
changes amount  to  millions,  while  the  balances  paid  in 
money  are  about  4  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  of  the  set- 
tlements. 

B.  of  Venice,  It.,  was  the  earliest  banking  inst.  in  Europe, 
and  was  founded  a.  d.  1171.  It  was  based  upon  a  forced 
loan  of  the  repulDlic.  Funds  deposited  in  it  could  not  be 
withdrawn,  Imt  were  transferable  on  the  bf)oks  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  owner— in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  perpetual 
annuities  of  the  Biitisli  debt. 

B.  of  Biirrelona.  Sp.,  was  founded  in  1401,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  B.  that  negotiated  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. Jewish  money-dealers,  however,  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  invention  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

B.  of  Geno'i,  It.,  went  into  oi)eration  in  1407.  For  cen- 
turies it  was  one  of  the  prin.  P..  in  Kurope.  It  was  the  first 
to  issue  circulating  notes,  wliidi  were  negotiated  or  passed 
only  by  indorsement,  not  madi-  pavable  to  bearer. 

B.  of  Ainntertlnm.  IIol..  established  in  the  vr.  1607,  was  the 
earliest  considerable  inst.  of  the  kind  which  looked  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce.  Its  predecessors  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  were  chiefly  devoted  to  tlie  management  of  state 
finances. 

B.  of  Ilfunhurg,  Ger.,  established  in  1G19,  was  a  B.  of  de- 
posit and  circulation,  based  upon  fine  silver  bars.  The  de- 
posits were  confined  to  silver.  This  inst.,  like  nearlv  all 
those  of  the  time,  had,  as  a  prin.  object,  the  ])rotection  of 
the  people  from  worn,  sweated,  clipped,  and  plugged  coins, 
and  from  coins  of  the  Ger.  empire  secretly  reduced  in 
standard  value. 


B.  of  Enrj.  is  a  fiscal  agent,  but  is  also  devoted  to  the  ser- 
Aice  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  was  established 
in  the  yr.  1694,  and  there  is  no  banking  inst.  elsewhere 
in  the  world  equal  to  it  in  the  management  of  national 
finances. 

B.  of  France -was  authorized  in  laiO.  Since  1803  it  has 
had  tlie  exclusive  privilege  in  Paris,  and  since  1857  in  Fr., 
of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  it  was  authorized  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
and  its  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender.  The  B.  of  Fi\  is 
not  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  govt.,  as  is  that  of  Eng.  It  does 
not  collect  or  disburse  the  revenues  of  the  exciiequer,  but 
lends  to  it  largely  in  its  exigencies,  while  its  credits,  in 
the  foi-m  of  circulating  notes  and  other  acceptances, 
have  borne  the  govt,  safely  through  extraordinary  needs. 
T/ie  frKt  organized  B.  in  the  V.  ,S.  liad  its  origin  in  the 
formation  of  a  banking  company  without  charter,  which 
was  proposed  in  a  resolution,  jiassed  June  17,  1780,  by  citi- 
zens of  Phila.  The  first  action  in  the  Cong,  of  the  U.  S. 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  B.  was  taken  June  21, 1780, 
in  reference  to  this  proposed  association.  In  the  spring  of 
1781  Robert  Morris,  then  supt.  of  finance,  submitted  to  Cong, 
a  plan  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  B.  of  N.  Amer.  at  PhUa., 
w-hich  plan  was  approved,  and  on  Dec.  31  following  a  per- 
petual charter  was  granted  to  that  inst.  The  B.  opened  for 
business  on  Jan.  2,  1782,  and  on  Apr.  1  following  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pa.  granted  to  the  co.  a  perpetual  charter,  -which, 
though  repealed  in  1785,  was  subsequently  renewed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  date  of  its  last  charter,  on  Dec.  3,  1854. 
On  Feb.  7,  1784,  the  State  of  Mass.  incorporated  the  Mass.  B. 
Tlie  B.  of  New  York  was  chartered  on  Mar.  21, 1791,  although 
it  had  since  1784  been  doing  business  under  "articles of  asso- 
ciation "  drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  first  board  of  directors.  All  of  the  above-named 
insts.  are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  all  liave  been 
converted  into  national  B. 

U.  S.  National  B. — Sec.  Chase,  in  his  annual  reports  for 
1861  and  1862,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national 
banking  system.  The  act  of  Cong,  whicli  authorized  the  ex- 
istinir  national  system  was  approved  on  Feb.  25,  1863,  but 
this  law  was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3, 
1864,  which  pro\ided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  B. 
bureau  in  the  treas.  dept.,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency.  Under  this  act  national  B. 
may  lie  organized  by  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than 
5,  the  cap.  in  any  instance  to  be  not  less  than  $100,000,  ex- 
cept that,  in  cities  containing  a  pop.  not  exceeding  6000,  B. 
may  be  established  with  a  cap.  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  The 
cap.  stock  in  cities  having  a  pop.  of  50,000  must  not  be  less 
than  §300,000.  Not  less  than  one  third  of  the  cap.  was  re- 
quired to  be  invested  m  U.  S.  bonds,  upon  which  circulating 
notes  may  be  issued  equal  m  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
current  market  value,  but  not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  ;  the  notes  are  receivalile 
at  par  in  the  U.  S.  in  all  pajTiients  to  and  from  tlie  govt.,  ex- 
cept for  duties  on  imports,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
in  redemption  of  the  national  currency.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J/s  I'nii'.  Cyc.  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Knox.] 
Bank-Notes.  See  Engraving,  Bank-Note. 
Bank'rupt  [Lat.  ban'cus,  a  "bench,"  and  rup'tiis, 
"broken"],  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  merchant  whose 
bench  or  counter  had  been  broken  by  reason  (if  inability  to 
pay  his  debts.  In  its  popular  sense  the  word  is  now  nearlj- 
synonymous  with  insolvent,  and  denotes  any  person  unable 
to  meet  his  liabilities.  By  the  Eng.  laws  a  B.  is  a  person  who 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  defined  by  statute. 
In  the  U.  S.,  Cong,  possesses  the  power,  under  the  const., 
to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 
Pm-suant  to  this  power,  in  the  yr.  1800  Cong,  passed  aB.  law, 
which  by  its  own  temis  was  limited  to  5  yrs.,  but  it  was  re- 
pealed in  1803.  This  law  preseiTed  the  leading  features  of 
the  Eng.  laws  relating  to  bankraptcy.  It  could  be  enforced 
only  on  the  application  of  creditors,  and  embraced  only  the 
mercantile  class. 

In  the  yr.  1841  the  second  B.  act  was  enacted  by  Cong.  It 
could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  persons  whomsoever  re- 
siding in  the  U.  S.  owing  debts  not  contracted  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity,  although  it  could  be  enforced  at  the  instance  of 
creditors  only  against  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  factors, 
and  underwriters.  This  extended  exercise  of  the  power 
over  the  subject  of  liankruptcy  was  violently  opposed  as 
unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  Cong,  was  confined  to 
the  well  recognized  meaning  of  the  term  bankruptcies  as 
understood  in  the  Eng.  courts  when  the  const,  was  formed. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  Mar.  1843. 

But  by  act  approved  Mar.  2,  1867,  Cong,  passed  a  third  B. 
law,  even  more  gen.  in  its  scope  than  the  preceding.  This 
act  has  been  in  its  turn  repealed  (chap.  160,  laws  of  1878). 

Tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  a  B.  act  is  the  summary 
seizure  of  all  the  debtor's  property,  and  its  division  anirintr 
his  creditors  in  proportion  to  their  claims.  The  race  of  dili- 
gence among  creditors  is  entirely  at  an  end.  and  all  legal 
proceedings,  except  such  as  are  in  conformity  to  the  stat- 
ute, are  stayed.  It  is  against  tlie  policy  of  the  B.  law  to 
allow  the  debtor,  in  contemplation  of  bankraptcy,  to  give 
preference  to  one  creditor  o^-er  another.  All  sucli  prefer- 
ences are  void,  and  an  attempt  to  make  them  is  of  itself  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  various  States  also  possess  the  power  to  pass  B.  laws, 
but  no  State  B.  or  insolvent  law  can  impair  the  obligations 
of  contracts.  And  when  Cong,  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  power 
over  the  .subject  of  bankraptcies  granted  it  by  the  const., 
the  State  laws  on  the  same  subject  are  suspended.  On  the 
repeal  of  the  congres.sional  law  the  State  laws  revive.  The 
power  of  Cong,  over  the  subject  is  plenary,  and  its  law  may 
affect  existiiiir  debts  as  well  as  those  which  are  contracted 
after  its  enactnu'nt. 

The  judicial  business  in  bankruptcy  is  in  the  main  trans- 
acted by  the  dist.  courts  of  the  V.  S.,  with  t>fticers  called 
registers  to  conduct  the  administrative  or  non-contested 
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biu>;iuo#s.    The  estate  is  mauas:ed  by  an  a.«sijrnee,  wlio  acts 
as  a  trustee,  aud  is  accountable  to  the  court  referred  to. 

T.  W.  D WIGHT. 

Banks  (Xatiianiel  Puextiss^  LL.  D.,  a  statesman  aud 
soldier,  b.  at  Waltham,  :Mass..  Jan.  SO.  1816  :  was  a  machinist ; 
studied  law  :  in  1S40  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  State  letris- 
lature;  in  185:2  elected  M.  C. :  separated  from  his  party  upon 
the  slavery  question  ;  repeatedly  re-elected,  and  in  ISJO  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  ;  trov.  of  Mass.  isjT-S'J  ;  in  May 
1861  entered  the  army  as  maj.-j;en.  tif  v^'lunteers;  operated 
unsuccessfully  against  Jackson  in  Va. ;  in  Dec.  lSO-.i  super- 
seded Butler  in  ci>mmaud  of  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf  ;  captured 
Ft.  Hudson  July  9.  180:J.  and  in  the  sprmg  of  1804  conducted 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  up  the  Red  piver,  aud  was  re- 
called. From  1864  to  ii<72  he  was  a  rep.  in  Cong,  as  a  Rep., 
advocated  the  electit)n  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  pres.,  and  was  de- 
feated for  Cong.,  but  was  re-elected  in  1874  and  1876,  serving 
on  important  committees. 

Banks  ^8ir  Joseph*.  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  naturalist, 
b.  in  Lond.  Jan.  4.  174^3 ;  educated  at  Gx.,  elected  a  F.  R.  S. 
in  1766.  and  sailed  with  Capt.  Cc>ok  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world  in  176S  ;  returned  in  1771  with  rich  collections  of  plants, 
animals,  etc. ;  in  1777  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Royal  Society, 
over  which  he  presided  42  yrs.,  and  wi'ote  many  papers  on 
nat.  hist.    D.  June  19,  1820. 

Banks  (.ThomasI.  the  first  great  Etig.  sculptor,  b.  at 
Lambeth  Dec.  22.  1735  ;  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Acad,  in  1770 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Roval  Acad.  D.  Feb. 
2,  1805. 

Banks,  Savings.    See  Savings  Banks. 

Ban'neker  iBen.jamin*.  a  negi'o  math.,  b.  in  Md.  Xov. 
9. 1731 ;  was  the  author  of  an  almanac  ;  assisted  in  laying  out 
AVash.    D.  ]8<)6. 

Ban'noekburn,  a  v.  of  Scot,  on  the  Bannock  rivulet, 
3  m.  S.  of  Stirling,  where  a  great  victory  was  gained,  June 
34,  1314,  by  Robert  Bruce  over  the  Eng.  army,  led  by  the 
king,  Edward  II. 

Ban'tani  Fowl,  a  variety  of  the  common  fowl,  first 
brought  from  the  Indies,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Bantam,  Java.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size  and 
its  courage.  There  are  many  sub-vaineties,  most  of  which 
have  the  legs  feathered. 

Ban'teng'  ^BUkis  Sonda'iciis't,  a  species  of  ox.  (Borithe), 
native  of  Java  and  Borneo,  having  short  hair,  slender  limbs, 
aud  a  sharp  muzzle.  Though  extr-emely  wild,  it  is  domes- 
ticated by  the  natives,  aud  becomes  a  very  serviceable  ani- 
mal. 

Ban'try  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  in  the  S.  of  Ire.,  in  Cork  cc, 
25  m.  long  and  from  3  to  5  m.  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
harboi-s  in  Europe.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  bay  occuiTed 
a  naval  action  between  the  Ensr.  and  Fr.  in  1689. 

Banyan,  ban-yan',  or  Banian  {Fi'c>(s  Iu'dica),  an  E.  I. 
tree  remarkable  for  its  mode  of  propagation  by  means  of 


Bnnyan  Tree. 

aerial  roots,  which,  on  descending  to  the  ground  and  pene- 
trating it,  become  stems  or  tiainks.  In  this  manner  a  single 
tree  spreads  over  a  large  extent  of  ground.  In  very  old  trees 
many  of  the  stems  often  become  almost  or  quite  as  large  as 
the  original  tnink. 

Baobab.    See  Adaxsonia. 

Bapli'omet,  a  mysterious  symbol  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, was  a  small  human  figure  cut  out  of  stone,  lia\'iug  2 
heads,  male  and  female.  It  was  environed  ^\^th  serpents 
and  astrological  attributes,  and  marked  with  inscriptions, 
mostly  in  Arabic. 

Baptism.  See  Baptists,  by  Pkes.  M.  B.  Anderson, 
LL.D. 

Bap'tlsts,  a  body  of  Chrs.  who  maintain  those  ^iews  of 
Chr.  truth  which  are  cr)mmonly  regai-ded  as  "  evangelical," 
but  who  differ  from  adherents  of  the  Cli.  of  Rome  and  from 
most  Prots.  in  the  following  respects  : 

1.  They  maintain  that  immersion  is  an  essential  condition 
of  valid  baptism— appealing,  in  support  of  their  position,  to 
the  significance  of  the  Gr.  word  ^a;7Ti^a> ;  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  baptisms  of  the  X.  T.  were  administered  ; 
ti>  the  scriptural  significance  of  the  lite  as  a  bm-ial  -with 
Chr. ;  to  the  practice  of  the  Ch.  in  the  early  Chr.  centuries  ; 
and  to  the  concessions  of  those  who,  while  practically  re- 
jecting immersion,  admit  that  it  was  practised  by  the  apos- 
tles and  the  early  chs. 

2.  They  maintain  that  a  visible  Ch.  should  be  composed  of 
such  only  as  give  credible  evidence  of  regeneration— in  op- 
position to  those  who  would  make  the  Ch.  coterminous 
with  the  state,  and  those  who  would  include  in  the  ch.  the 
tmregenerate  members  of  Chr.  households.  Thev  were  the 
first  among  the  various  sects  of  modem  C'hristenclom  to  in- 


sist on  "  a  spiritual  ch. -membership ;"  and  it  is  largely 
through  their  influence  that  that  idea  has  gained  such  wide 
acceptance  in  this  country,  and  is  gradually  spreading 
throughout  Europe. 

3.  Tliey  maintain  that  professed  believers  only  should  re- 
ceive baptism.  This  position  is  a  natural  sequence  of  their 
view  of  the  spiiitual  natiu'e  of  the  Ch.  when  coupled  with 
the  almost  universally  conceded  doctrine  that  baptism  is  the 
hiitiatory  rite  of  the  Ch.  They  point,  however,  to  the  bap- 
tisms uf  the  X.  T.  as  by  explicit  statement  or  fair  inference 
the  baptism  of  believers,  and  insist  that  the  baptism  of  an 
iniconscious  infant,  either  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Ch., 
the  state,  or  the  religious  household,  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  indi%idual  conscience,  which  should,  in  their 
opinion,  "  give  account  of  itself  unto  God  "  in  all  matters  of 
religious  faith  and  practice. 

4.  They  maintain  that  there  should  be  no  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  Ch.'  and  the  State  :  and,  further,  that  each 
indi\idual  ch.  (.by  which  they  understand,  "a  body  of  bap- 
tized believers,  ■with  its  pastor  and  deacons,  covenanted  to- 
gether for  religious  worship  and  religious  work  ")  should  be 
independent  of  any  other  body,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
political,  being  accountable  for  its  doctrines  and  practices 
only  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Ch.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
"associations,"  "conventions,"  and  "councils."  have  with 
them  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  save  that  vi-ith  which  the 
Chr.  ctimity  of  those  constituting  them  invests  them,  and 
the  moral  weight  which  their  conclusions  cany. 

It  is  to  reinforce  their  utterances  in  behalf  "of  a  spiritual 
ch. -membership  and  allegiance  in  religions  matters  to  Chr. 
alone,  by  an  acted  protest  against  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  apostolic  conception  of  tlie  Chr.  Ch., 
that  the  B.  take  a  position  with  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  Episcopalians  •with 
reference  to  ministers  not  episcopally  ordained.  While  cor- 
dially co-opei"ating  with  other  religious  denominations  in 
all  forms  of  moral  and  religious  acti^^ty,  they  decline  to 
invite  them  to  paiticipation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  taking 
the  ground  that  there  is  an  obvious  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion between  Chr.  fellowship  and  church  fellowship.  Their 
position  Mith  reference  to  this  matter  is,  briefly  stated,  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinance  designed  by  Chr.  for  his 
chs.,  and  intrusted  to  their  care  ;  that  baptism  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Chr.  Ch. ;  that  valid  baptism  involves  the  immer- 
sion of  a  professed  believer.  In  the  first  two  particulars 
they  agree  with  most  Chr.  sects,  and  hence  are  accus- 
tomed to  claim  that  they  do  not  practise  "close  commun- 
ion," but  close  baptism  ;  that  mo.st  of  the  other  Chr.  sects 
are  no  more  willing  than  they  to  in\nte  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per those  whom  they  do  not  conscientiously  regard  as  bap- 
tized. 

In  1815  Robert  Hall  (one  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential 
B.  ministers  of  Eng.)  pub.  a  treatise  on  the  Tertns  of  Com- 
muidoit,  In  which  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  himself  and 
others  that  baptism  was  not  a  prerequisite  to  commtmiou. 
Since  his  day  most  of  the  B.  of  Eng.  have  been  "  open  com- 
munionists,"  though  his  views  have  met  with  scanty  accep- 
tance in  Amer. 

History. — The  name  "B."  has  been  borne  by  the  denomi- 
nation whom  it  now  designates  only  about  200  jrs.  The 
name  by  which  they  were  previously  known  was  "  Ana- 
baptists."" In  this  historical  sketch  the  name  B.  wiU  be  used 
to  designate  the  Ger.,  Dut.,  and  Eng.  predecessors  of  the 
modem  "B.,"  without  intending  by  the  name  to  assert  a 
perfect  similarity  between  them  in  aU  things.  The  Ger. 
"  Wiedertaufer"  more  frequently  practised  pouring  than 
immersion  ;  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made  respect- 
ing the  Dut,  '•  Mennonites."  These  bodies  of  Chi-s.  agreed 
with  our  modem  B.,  however,  in  admitting  only  professed 
believers  to  baptism,  and  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  a  gospel  Ch.  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  control. 

The  B.  in  the  earliest  jts.  of  the  Ref.  consisted  of  the  poor 
and  obscure.  Early  in"  the  16th  century,  however,  there 
was  in  S^\itz.  a  band  of  scholars  who  had  been  converted 
by  means  of  these  obscure  men,  and  who  before  becoming 
B".  were  the  friends  and  associates  of  Zwingle  and  his  fellow- 
workers. 

The  liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  both  Luther  and 
Zwingle  claimed  in  their  discussions  with  Romanists,  they 
were  unwilling  to  grant  to  B.,  and  Pi'ot.  and  Romanist 
joined  hands  in  persecuting  them  unto  death. 

I'util  1531-3'2,  B.  had  been  most  numerous  in  Swizt.  and 
Ger. ;  after  this  date  they  appear  in  large  numbers  In  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  cotmtries  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 
When  they  first  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  cannot  be  de- 
cided. 

The  B.  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  generally  tei-med 
Mennonites.  from  Menno  Simons,  a  piiest  in  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  in  Frieslaud,  who  espoused  B.  principles  in  1537.  Long 
before  Menno  became  a  B.,  however,  B.  were  united  in  chs. 
from  the  borders  of  Fr.  to  the  bounds  of  Friesland,  and 
proved  steadfast  unto  death  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
principles.  Between  the  B.  of  the  Netherlands  and  those  of 
Ger.  and  S'Ritz.  there  was  an  intimate  imion. 

Commerce,  manufactures,  and  neighborhood  had  long 
bound  Eng.  -with  manv  ties  to  the  Netherlands,  aud  the  Eng. 
"Anabaptists"  of  the  16th  century  are  shown  by  their  state- 
ments, when  on  trial,  to  have  been  brethren  of  the  Dut.  B. 
It  is  quite  difficult,  however,  to  determine  when  the  B.  fii-st 
appeared  in  Eng.  We  find  distinct  traces  of  a  B.  ch.  organized 
bv  Hehvisse  in  1614  ;  there  was  a  Cahinistic  B.  ch.  formed 
in  Lond.  iJi  16*3.  and  in  lf44  we  have  a  Confession  of  Faith 
of  "Chs.  of  Chr."  in  Lond.  which  are  lomnionly  (but  im- 
justlv)  called  Anabaptists.  Like  their  brethren  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  Eng.  B.  were  the  unflinching  advocates  of  relig- 
ious libertv.  In  simple  devotion  to  tiod's  word,  in  pleading 
for  the  ri'irhts  of  man  against  all  spiritual  and  political 
tvranuy,  the  entire  denomination,  in  fact,  has  led  the  van  of 
all  Chr.  denominations  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Under  the  Restoration,  from  Charles  II.  to  William  in., 
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Tliev  siiflfered  bitterly,  as  lUd  all  dissentei-s.  and  tlifii  with 
peace  came  a  period  of  stagnation.  Near  the  close  of  the 
]8th  century,  however  (when  only  the  Moravians  liad  pre- 
ceded the  Enjr.  B.  in  the  work  of  foreig-n  missions),  the  B. 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  (179:.'),  and  Carey,  Marshman. 
and  \\ard".  a  triumvirate  of  Clir.  missionaries  imexcelled  in 
labor  and  in  Oriental  scholarsliip.  went  tortli  to  overthiow 
heatlienism  in  India.  B.  missionaries  from  Eiiir.  have  labored 
in  India,  feylon.  Clii..  Afr..  and  the  W.  I.,  and  with  almost 

The  Ens.  Separatists  wlio  fled  *"  Hoi.  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Kith  century  became  very  largely  leavened  with  the 
views  of  the  B..  "who  were  numerous  in  Hoi.  When  the  tide 
of  emigration  set  toward  N.  Amer..  many  who  felt  the 
strength  of  tliese  views  ioined  the  emigration  and  came  out 
iioldly  on  the  side  of  tiie  B.  after  reaching  Amer.  In  N. 
Eiig..' however,  as  in  Europe,  the  Ch.  became  political  and 
the  state  ecclesiastical,  and  the  union  i)roduccd  the  unavoid- 
able Itastard  fruit  of  iiersccution.  Driven  from  :\!ass.,  Roger 
Williams  and  a  small  band  of  B.  founded  the  colony  which 
afterward  became  K.  I.,  the  type  of  all  true  democratic 
govt.,  on  the  piinciple  of  freedom  for  (iod's  word  and  free- 
d(»m  for  man's  conscience.  From  N.  Eng.  B.  emigrated  to 
N.  Y.  and  to  \'a..  experiencing  in  Ijoth  colonies  at  first  the 
lot  of  a  proscribed  people.  During  the  Bevolution.  however, 
they  rendered  effective  service  to  the  infant  republic,  and  at 
its  "close  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  recognition  of 
complete  religious  lilierty  in  the  const.  t)f  the  V.  S. 

The  VMh  century  has  witnessed  a  marvellous  increase  in 
the  B.  of  the  I'.  S.  From  77clis..  with  hardly  more  than  .5000 
members  in  1770,  they  had  increased  in  1S80  to  MAMjO  chs.. 
with  2,:J9().3-.?7  members  and  10. .">'.)(;  ordained  ministers.  For 
the  latter  vcar  (1880)  they  reported  W2S24  baptisms,  ],04-3.*« 
officers,  teachers,  and  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
$4.38'.),7.V.2.S1  for  benevolent  contributiims.  In  the  same  yr. 
the  B.  in  Eng.  reported  189.i  clis.,  a«,:W4  members,  and  1360 
ordained  ministers.  The  following  table  gives  the  .statistics 
of  the  B.,  by  conthieiits,  for  1880: 

CllUrcllC^;.     B:ipti.sins.       Members. 
North  America 86,94.5        109*7.39       3.388,038 


Europe 3.028 

Asia  520 

Africa 60 

Australasia 143 


5,083  320,950 

3,345  42,072 

42!)  3,603 

.331  7,918 


30,696        118,927        2,769,175 


Stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  Eng.  brethren,  and 
pwvidentially  i'lnpelled  to  the  work  by  Br.  -Itidsoirs  adop- 
tion of  B.  views,  the  B,  of  the  V.  S,  organized  in  1814  the  B. 
Foreign  Mission  Society  (now  the  Amer.  B.  Mi.ssionary 
Union),  which  had  in  1880  5  missions  in  Asia,  5  in  Europe, 
and  1  in  Afr.  In  tliese  missions  there  are  1001  chs.,  1393  la- 
borers of  all  classes,  and  89,.593  ch.  members.  The  receipts 
of  tlie  '■  riiion"  ill  I,s8i)  were  S"-'S8,8  )2.84,  It  has  met  with  the 
most  marked  success  in  its  iiiissions  among  the  Karens  in 
Burmah,  the  Tcloogoos  in  India,  in  Uer.,  and  in  Swe.  The 
Amer.  B.  Home  Missiun  Society,  organized  in  1832,  sup- 
liorted.  in  1880,  392  missionaries  and  teachers  among  the 
freedmen.  and  received  into  its  treas.  $2:35.032.44.  The  B. 
Biiile  and  l'al)licaiion  Si xiet v.  organized  in  1824.  received, 
in  1880.  .*;349..5(i4.46.  and  issued  304.635.025  pp.  In  17'()4.  when 
the  B.  of  the  U.  S.  numberetl  barely  5000.  they  established 
I{.  I.  Coll.  (now  Brown  Univ.).  In  1880  they  numbered  8 
theological  sems..  31  colls.,  and  47  acads.,  with  a  total  (ac- 
cording to  the  vei'y  imperfect  return  which  we  condense)  of 
707  instructors.  1().263  students,  and  propei'ty  and  endow- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $16,959.-552.  With  reference  to  B. 
liist..  reference  may  lie  made  to  TuOjMas  Crosby,  I/isf.of 
the  Eiig.  B.  from  tlie  Ref.  to  tlie  Reign  of  (ieorr/e  I.  (17«-40) : 
IviMEV,  Hist,  of  the  Eiiij.  li.  (1811-23) ;  1.  Bacius.  //?.</.  of  B. 
of  X.  Eng.  ;  The  I'libl'ieutwns  of  the  Uanmrtl  Knotlija  Sor'nlij  ; 
CuAMP's  B.  Hist,  (the  best  pbpidar  work),  and  CittiniVs 
Historic  Vindications.  For  works  in  exposition  and  defeiu'c 
of  B.  principles  and  practices,  see  Wayland's  J'rinciples  and 
I'lactices  of  the  B.  :  Dago's  Ch.  Order  ;  Hiscox's  B.  Ch.  l)i- 
reclory  ;  Chase,  Ripley,  Juuson,  and  Wiberg  on  Baptism  ; 
Arnold,  Pepper,  and  Hovey  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

M.  B.  Anderson. 

Baraboo',  oia  R.  R.,  cap.  Sauk  co..  Wis.,  on  Baraboo 
River,  33  m.  N  W.  of  Madison.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  AVis. 
hoi)-i)roduciiig  district,  and  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  valu- 
able iron-mines.     Pop.  1870.  1.528:  1880.  :«66. 

Bara'j!:a  (Friedrich),  D.  I).,  a  C'ath.  missionary,  b.  near 
Dobernik.  in  Carniola.  in  1797;  visited  Amer.  in  1831  :  a  mis- 
.sionary  among  the  Indians,  bp.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Mar- 
quette :  pub.  a  gram,  and  diet,  of  the  Dtchipwe  laiig.  D.  Jan. 
19.  18(i8. 

Bara^fiiey  d'Hilliertii,  bah-rah-ga'  de-ye-a'  (Achille), 
CoiNT.  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  Sept.  (i.  1795  :  served  in  Algeria,  in  1849 
commanded  the  army  that  occuiiied  Rome,  in  the  Crimean 
war  commanded  a  corps  which  co-operated  with  the  Brit, 
fleet  in  the  Baltic :  a  marshal  of  Fr.  in  18.54.     D.  June  6.  1878. 

Baragiiey  d'Hilli<>r»(  (bons).  a  Fr  gen.,  the  father 
of  the  preceding.  1).  in  Paris  Aug.  13.  1764:  served  in  It. 
in  1790-97,  commanded  in  Aus.  in  1805.  gov.  of  Venice  in 
1808.  In  the  Hus.  campaign  of  1812  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  all  his  divisiim.     D.  Dec.  1812. 

Bai-ante,  de,  deh  bah-ront'  (Amaiu.e  GtTiLLAt;ME  Pros- 
per BuuiiiKitK).  a  Fr.  statesman  and  historian,  b.  at  Riom 
June  10,  1782.  He  was  appointed  collector-in-chief  of  cus- 
toms in  1818.  aii(i  in  1819  was  made  a  peer  of  Fr.  Wrote 
Hist,  of  the  J)>ikes  of  Burgundij  and  Hist,  of  the  National 
Convention.    D.  Nov.  22,  1806. 

Barb,  a  name  given  in  N.  J  to  the  king-fish  (Menticirrvs 
nefjiildsiis).  Also  the  name  of  a  noble  lireed  of  horses  which 
originated  among  the  Moors  of  Barbary. 

Barbace'iia  (F  Cai.dkira  Brant),  Marqi'is  of,  a  Bra- 
zilian soldier  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Sabora  in  1772,  nego- 
tiated concerning  the  jndependence  of  Brazil  with  Port.. 


afterward  twice  minister  of  finance  :  introduced  steam-en- 
gines and  tlie  iirinting-press  into  Brazil.     D.  1842. 

Bai-ba'due.<i  <"lier'ry,  the  edible  fruit  of  2  small  W. 
I.  trees  (the  Maljnghia  vreiis  and  Midpigtiia  glutna\.  Each 
fruit  <-oiitains  3  seeds.  The  leares  of  Matjiie/hiavrens  have 
stinging  hairs  on  the  lower  side. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  the  edible  fruit  of  Pereskia 
aviilKitii.  a  plant  of  the  order  Ca<-tacefe,  having  a  round 
stem,  thick,  alternate  leaves,  and  large  spines.  The  fruit 
has  exjiectorant  iiroperties.    It  grows  in  the  W.  I. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  or  jietroleum,  is  a  black,  opaque,  in- 
flamiiiable  li(iiiid  of  the  consistcMice  of  molasses.  By  distilla- 
tion it  yields  nai)htlia.  Icaxinir  a  n^sidiiuin  of  as))haitiini. 

Barba''dos,  or  Barba'does,  the  most  E.  of  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  belongs  to  the  Brit.  ;  it  is  21  m.  long.  14  m.  wide, 
and  has  an  area  of  1(J6  s(i.  in.  It  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral 
reefs,  which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.     Poii.  171.889. 

Barbaros'sa  Ci.  e.  "  red  beard  "),  two  Ger.  brothers  who 
became  Tur.  corsairs,  and  were  the  scourge  of  Christendom 
from  1510  to  1540.  One  was  master  of  Algiers,  the  other  of 
Tunis. 

Barbaroiix,  bar-bah-roo'  (Charles  Jean  Marie),  a  Fr. 
(^iirondist  and  advocate.!),  at  Marseilles  Mar.  6,  17(i7 :  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  in  1792;  denounced 
Robespierre,  and  on  the  trial  of  the  king  voted  for  an  aiipcal 
to  the  people  ;  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins  :  guillotined  liot. 

Bar'bary  [derived  from  Berlier,  the  name  of  a  native 
race|.  an  extensive  region  of  N.  Afr.,  comiirising  the  modern 
Barca,  Tripoli.  Tunis,  Fezzan.  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 

Barbary  Ape,  I»yg:iuy  Ape,  or  Mai^^ot,  a  small 
species  of  tailh^ss  monkey,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
found  in  only  one  place  in  Eurojie.  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
It  also  alxiiinds  in  X.  Afr..  especially  among  rocky  mts.  and 
forests.     It  is  not  regarded  as  a  true  ape. 

Barbauld,  bar-bo'  (Anna  Letitia).  an  Eng.  authoress, 
b.  in  Leicestershire  June  20.  174:^,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Aikin.  was  married  in  1774  to  Rochemont  Barbauld.  a  dis- 
senting minister.  Wrote  Derotional  /^'crcvand  Early  Lessons 
for  C'hildreN.     I).  Mar.  9,  1825. 

Bar'bel,  a  name  applied  to  species  of  Barhus,  and  re 
lated  fishes  of  the  family  of  t!yprinida».  furnished  with  4 
soft  barbules  pendent  from  the  snout  and  upper  jaw.  and 
derived  from  the  Lat.  hartnt,  "  beard."  The  Jiiirfjus  r/dgaris 
is  a  common  Brit,  species.  It  .sometimes  measures  3  ft.  long. 
and  weighs  about  16  ll)s.  The  B.  of  the  V.  S.  is  the  horned 
sucker  or  {\ave  iCatostomns  iubercidatiis),  which  is  readil\- 
taken  by  the  hook. 

Bar'ber  (John  Warner),  b.  at  AVindsor.  Conn.,  in  1798. 
Wrote  a  Hist,  of  Xe/r  J/aren.  Historical  Collictions  of  Conn., 
:\Iass..  N.  J  .  Va..  and  O..  and  Our  Mho/<   Comdnj. 

Barberi'iii  (Francesco),  an  It.  cardinal,  a  nephew  of 
Pojjc  Irliaii  A'lIL,  b.  in  1.597;  became  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  was  founder  of  the  great  B.  library.     D.  1679. 

Bar'berry,  {Ber'beris).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Berberidacea?,  comprises  many  species,  which  are  all 
shrulis  and  natives  of  temperate  climates.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry  used  for  preserves ;  the  bark  is  astringent,  used  as  a 
med.,  and  the  inner  bark  with  the  root  furnishes  a  good  yel- 
low dye. 

Barber's  Itcli,  a  tenn  applied  somewhat  indiscrimi 
nately  by  the  public  and  many  pliys.  to  2  distinct  diseases. 
1.  A  ina.iority  of  cases  are  instances  of  impetigo  7nentis,  or 
pustular  eruption  on  the  face  from  the  irritation  of  too  frc- 
ciuent  and  close  shaving.  The  face  is  inflamed,  red,  tender, 
and  nodular,  with  numerous  pustules  of  various  size,  dis- 
charging pus,  which  mats  in  the  stumps  of  the  beard  and 
forms  scabs.  2.  The  second  form  is  the  true  "B.  I.,"  con- 
tracted by  ccmtact  of  person  or  the  soiled  and  contaminated 
razors  and  brushes  of  the  barber.  It  is  really  "ringworm  in 
the  beard."  Each  hairof  the  infected  beard  is  covered  with 
a  whitish  powder  of  parasitic  scales  or  sporules.  The  para- 
sitic vegetation  is  the  Microsjioron  mentagrophytes.  In  either 
the  iinp<  /i(/(i  ■tn( nli<  or  the  true  sycosis  the  inflammation  is  to 
l)e  removed  by  frccjuent  apiilicatioiis  of  cold  water,  perfect 
cleanliness,  antl  st)otliiiig  lotions,  as  of  glycerini'.  opium,  and 
acetate  of  lead.  With  the  first  form  sucli  methods  will  suf- 
fice. In  the  second  or  parasitic  form  all  the  infected  hairs 
should  be  pulled  out  with  the  depilation-forceps,  and  the 
l)arasites  destroyed  in  the  hair-follicles  by  "parasiticide  " 
lotions  or  unguents.  Chief  of  these  are  sulphurous  acid, 
either  pure  or  diluted,  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine,  weak  solu- 
tions of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  ointments  of  sulphur, 
iodide  of  sulphur,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  white  precipitate. 

E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Bar'bour  (James),  a  statesman,  b.  in  Orange  co.,  A'a., 
June  10.  17(5;  vv'asgov.  of  Va.,  a  senator  of  the  I'.  S.,l)ecame 
jn-es.  pro  tein.  of  the  Senate,  sec.  of  war  of  J  t^.  Adams,  and 
was  sent  ;is  minister  to  Eng.  in  1828.  In  18-39  he  was  pres.  of 
the  Whig  national  convention.     D.  June  8,  1842. 

Barbour,  or  Barber  (John),  a  Scot,  poet,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Chaucer,  b  about  1320:  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  : 
ab(")Ut  1:^74  on(!  of  the  auditors  of  the  excheciuer.  His  prin. 
po(>m  is  The  Bruce,  a  national  epic.    D.  Mar.  13,  1396. 

Barbour  (Philip  Pendleton),  a  .iurist.  b.  in  Orange  co.. 
Va.,  May  2.5,  178:3.  was  a  brother  of  James,  noticed  above: 
appointed  an  associate  iudgc  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  S.  in  18-36.     D.  Feb.  24.  1841. 

Bar'ea  (anc.  Ci/rena'ica),  a  region  of  N.  Afr.,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  desert."  but  having  some  fertile  spots.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  Turkey  ;  cap.  Bengazi.     Pop.,  estimated.  :3n2,0O0. 

Bareelo'iia  |Lat.  /iar'cino  :  Gr.  BapKifu>v].  a  city  of  Sp., 
cai).  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  harbor  is  commodious,  but  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar.  which  excludes  vessels  drawing  UKn-e  than  12  ft.  After 
Madrid,  it  is  the  largest  city  in  Sp  It  has  a  (Jothic  cathedral 
about  (iOO  yrs.  old.  and  a  univ.     Pop.  249.706. 

Bar'elay  (Robert),  a  reformer  and  defender  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  b.  in  Scot.  Dec.  3-3.  1648  :  ed.  in  Paris  at  tlie 
Scot.  Coll..  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector  .  became  a  mem- 
ber and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1666.     In  Id™ 
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ho  visited  Ger.  on  a  rfli,srious  inissioii.  in  I'uiiipany  witli 
lieorsre  Fox  and  William  I'enn.  Ik'  was  appoiiittnl  gov.  ot 
tlie  piw.  ot"  K.  .lersey  in  lli8x!,  but  never  went  to  Amer. 
\Vivte  All  A/)o/ot/!/  foi  the  'J'riie  Vhr.  Diviiiitij  m  tin-  sunie  h 
hthi  forth  ami  fiiiraclttd  by  tht  J'cop/t  called  in  scorn  (jiiakeri<. 
1).  (Vt.  IS,  1():"\ 

Barolay  de  ToUy  iMichaklV  Prince,  h  Kus.  sren.  of 
Scot,  extraction.  I>.  in  l.ivonia  in  IToVt ;  t'ouglit  against  the 
Swedes  in  ITiX),  and  against  the  Poles  in  17if.i  amt  lVi)4 ;  led 
Benningsen's  advanced  gnard  in  181H> :  in  1809  he  ci'ossed  the 
frozen  iiulf  ot"  Bothnia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Stockholm  ; 
became  minister  of  war,  then  connnander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  West,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Fr.  at  Smo- 
lensk :  i-ommanded  at  Bantzen,  I'ulni,  and  Leipsic  ;  tield- 
marslial  in  1S14.     I).  May  -ZT,.  1S18. 

BarfOfli'ebasi,  or  Bar-cofliab  (."son  of  a  star"), 
a  ,)ewish  impostor,  claiming  to  l)c  the  Messiah.  His  real 
name  was  .Simeon.  In  KJi  .\.  d.  he  excited  an  insurrection 
among  the  Jews,  and  made  Bethar  his  cap.  This  city  was 
taken  and  he  was  killed,  13.5. 

Bard  (S AMI- EL).  >[.  1).,  LL.D..  a  phys.,  b.  in  Phila.  \\>v. 
1.  174-J.  ed.  at  Edinbm-gli ;  was  the  family  phys.  of  (Jen. 
Wasliington  :  became  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  Plivs.  and  .Snrgeons 
of  New  York.     0.  May  -ii.  IS.'l. 

Bardesa'ues  (Bardaisau)  of  Edessta,  commonly 
but  not  quite  justly  called  a  Gnostic.  His  treatise  ''-'/'  Fate, 
or  The  Lairs  of  Countries',  was  written  during  the  last  half 
of  the  -.Jd  century ;  in  1843  the  MS.  of  it  was  recovered  from 
the  Syrian  convent  in  the  desert  of  Kitria. 
Bardmtowu,  Ky.     See  Appendix. 

Bare'boues,  or  Bar'bone  U'haisk  (;od),  a  fanatic 
who  was  a  member  of  OromwelTs  Pari,  in  1(5.53.  which  was 
named  after  him  the  '"  B.  Pari."  When  Gen.  Monk  came 
to  Lend.,  B.  headed  a  procession  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  Pari,  against  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

Bare'footed  Frl'ars  [Lat.  Discalceali],  certain  It. 
Cath.  monks  who  either  wear  sandals  or  go  entirely  bare- 
foot. In  some  places  they  wear  shoes  in  severe  weather. 
There  are  also  B.  nuns. 

Baregin,  bar'a-zhan,  a  mucus-like  substance  produced 
by  the  alg.e  which  grow  in  mineral  springs.  It  abounds  in 
the  hot  springs  of  Rarreges  in  Fr.  :  hence  the  name.  It  im- 
parts a  flesh-broth  flavor  and  odor  to  the  water. 

Bareily,  ba-ra'le.  a  city  of  India,  on  the  river  Jooa,  151 
m.  E.  of  Delhi.  B.  was  a  scene  of  outrage  and  rapine  during 
the  mutiny  of  1*57.    Pop.  109,844. 

Barere  de  Vieuzae,  bah-rair'  deb  ve-uli-zahk'  (Beb- 
TKANo),  a  Fr.  I'evolutionist,  b.  at  Tarbes  Sept.  10.  175.5:  was 
a  member  of  the  National  (Convention,  in  which  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king ;  was  a  violent  Jacobin,  and  was 
made  reporter  of  the  committee  wliicli  ruled  during  the 
"reign  of  terror;"  afterward  aided  in  the  ovei'throw  of 
Robespierre  (1794).  He  was  banished  as  a  regicide  in  1816, 
but  was  permitted  to  return  to  Fr.  in  18;i0.  I).  Jan.  14,  1841. 
Ba'ri  (anc.  Ba'rhnn),  a  seaport  of  It.,  cap.  of  tlie  prov. 
of  B.,  on  the  Adriatic,  56  ra.  N.  W.  of  Brindisi.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  massive  old  castle  of  Xorman  oiigin.  The  har- 
bor admits  only  small  vessels.     Pop.  of  commune,  00,575. 

Bart,  the  name  of  a  negro  tribe  on  the  White  Nile.  The 
tnen  go  entirely  naked  and  paint  themselves  with  ochre, 
while  the  women  only  wear  short  aprons. 

Baril'la  [Fr.  Barilte],  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  It  is  procured 
by  burning  plants  of  the  genus  Srtl.io'n  or  other  jjlants  whicli 
grow  near  the  sea.  Large  quaiatities  of  it  are  exported  from 
Sp.  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Bar'ing  (Sir  Francis),  an  Eng.  financier,  b.  near  Exeter 
in  1740,  was  father  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  a  founder  of  the 
banking-house  of  B.  Brothers  &  Co.  of  Lond.     D.  1810.  ; 

Bari'tab,  the  name  of  certain  large  Australian  birds  l>e-   | 
longing  to  the  crow  family.     The  bill  is  large  and  conical,    ; 
the  base  of  it  extending  far  backward  on  the  forehead.  The 
irijiniinrhiiia  tifncen  (piping  crow  or  piping  grakle)  has  a 
melodious  voice,  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns  to  whistle  tunes. 
There  are  several  genera  of  these  birds. 

Ba'riuin  [from  the  Gr.  ^apus,  "  heavy,"  as  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient (»f  "  heavy  spar  "],  one  of  the  alkaline  earthy  metals. 
It  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  suliihate.  liarite, 
barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  of  carbonate,  witheiite,  and  of  sili- 
cate, harmotoine.  It  is  very  rarely  prepared  in  tin'  metallic 
state.  The  most  important  salts  are  the  chloride  and  nitrate  ; 
both  are  used  as  tests  for  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sul- 
phates. The  chloride  is  used  as  a  preventives  of  boilei-  in- 
crustations, owing  to  its  action  on  the  suli)hute  <  if  lime  <  if  the 
feed-water.  It  is  also  extensively  used  for  tlie  i>reparatioii 
of  an  artificial  sulphate  known  as  Ijlanr  _ii.r.  wliieli  is  used  in 
enamelling  paper.  In  its  native  form,  barj-fes  or  heavy  spar 
is  extensively  mined  and  used  to  adulterate  white  lead,  an 
application  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  by  its  higli 
specific  gravity.  The  soluble  B.  sailts  are  all  poisonous. 
Any  soluble  sulphate,  as  sodic,  Glauber's  salt,  or  magnesic 
sulphate.  Epsom  salt,  is  an  antidote.  C.  F.  C'handLer. 

Bark  [Lat.  ror'tt^r],  the  extei-nal  covering  of  a  tree.  The 
development  of  B.  is  most  perfect  in  exogenous  plants  with, 
perennial  woody  stems.  The  outei'most  laver  is  called  the 
epidermis,  next  to  which  is  the  true  B..  consisting  of  'i  layers  : 
under  it  is  the /iif/' or  inner  B.,  composed  of  liundles  of  woody 
fibre  or  vascular  tissue  mixed  with  cellular  tissue,  which 
hes  next  to  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood.  B.  increases  by  the 
addition  of  an  annual  layer  on  its  inner  surface.  Several 
species  of  B.  are  used  in  tanning.  The  peculiar  juices  and 
characteristic  properties  of  a  plant  are  often  most  abundant 
in  the  true  B.,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  many  me- 
dicinal plants,  especiallv  of  Cinchona. 

Bark  Beetle,  or  Bark  Cliafer,  a  name  of  several 
genera  of  coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Sco- 
lylide.  They  bore  holes  in  bark,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
inner  bark,  and  often  kill  the  tree. 

Bar'ker  (FoRDVCE),  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  b.  May  2.  1819,  at  Wil- 
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Ion.  .Me.  :  ed.  at  Bowdoin  C()ll.,  aii<l  studied  med.  in  Boston 
and  Paris.  In  18l>()  became  obstetric  phys.  and  prof,  of  mid- 
wifery at  Bellevue  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

Barker  (GEou(iE  F.),  M.  U..  a  chemist  and  physicist,  b. 
in  Charlestown,  Ma.ss..  July  14,  1835.  He  became  aii  appii'ii- 
tice  in  18.51  in  a  philosophical  instrument  manufactory  in 
BiKston,  where  be  remained  until  ]85ti,  in  which  yr.  heenti'red 
the  "^'ale  Scientific  School,  and  grad.  as  bachelor  of  philos, 
in  1858.  Subsequently  became  a  phys.  and  prof,  of  c-heni., 
geol.,  toxicology,  and  natural  .sciences:  author  of  many 
scientific  essays,  and  of  a  J'txt-Book  of  Chein. 

Barker  (Ja((iri.  a  financier,  b.  iii  Me.  Dec.  7.1779;  be- 
came a   New  York  merchant  and   politician;   removed  to 
New  Orleiins  in  18:34:   during  the  c.  war  acted  politically 
wi.h  the  I'nionists.     1).  Dec.  :;.'7.  1871. 
Barker's  Mill,  or  Segiier's  "IViieei,  an  hydraulic 

mai'hine  invented  by  Dr. 
Barker  toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  It 
coitsists  of  an  upright 
tube  resting  on  a  jjivot. 
■with  2  horizontal  tubu- 
lar arms  closed  at  the 
ends,  near  the  bottom. 
Near  the  ends  of  the 
arms  small  holes  ai'c 
cut,  one  in  each  and  on 
opposite  sides.  The  tube 
is  kept  fuU  of  water 
from  a  constant  soui'ce 
of  supply,  the  water  es- 
caynnii'  from  the  holes 
in  the  arms.  Hydraulic 
pressure  causes  the  ma- 
~  chine  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Bar'ley  [Lat.  hor'- 
ileiiin].  a  plant  of  the  or- 
der Graminea?.  is  a  val- 
uable cereal,  and  was  iin  inqiortant  article  of  food  in  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  adapted  to  l)oth  cold  and  warm  climates. 
The  species  are  mostly  animal.  B.  meal  is  used  for  bread  in 
N.  Europe.  I)ut  in  many  parts  of  the  world  this  grain  is 
mostly  malted  (f/er/nhiateil)  for  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Bar'lo*v (Francis  (;hanning),  Ma.t.-Gen.,  b.  in^rooklvn. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  19.  1834,  grad.  at  Har\-ard  in  18.55.  served  in  Va. 
1862-C5 :  was  sec.  of  state  for  N.  Y.  in  18e6-(58.  and  attv.-gen. 
of  N.  Y.  in  1871. 

Bar'iiieii,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prus..  34  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Cologne,  stretching  for  miles  along  a  narrow  valley,  be- 
ing a  collection  of  villages  grouped  under  one  name.  Its 
limits  touch  uiMin  Elberfeld.  It  is  the  prin.  seat  of  the  ribbon 
manufacture  on  the  Continent,     Pop.  1880,  95,941. 

Bar'iiaba!«,  li^plstle  of,  an  epistle  supposed  to  have 
been  written  earljin  the  M  century,  and  formerly  ascrilted 
to  the  apostle  Barnabas.  It  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Fa- 
thers, some  of  whom  ijlace  it  in  the  sacred  canon. 

Bar'iia  bites,   an  order  of  monks  which  originated  at 
Milan  in  1.533.  and  were  so  called  because  they  preached  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Barnabas. 
Barnacle.     See  Cihripedia. 

Bar'iiacle  Goose  {Ai/'.ter  tx-r'mrla  or  Ber'nicla  lui- 
(■iiI)'a'is\.  a  liird  which  frequents  the  coa.sts  of  Brit,  in  winter 
and  migrates  northward  in  spring.  It  takes  its  name  from 
tlie  old  lielief  that  barnacles  were  often  changed  into  geese. 
Bar'nard  (Daniel  Dewey).  LL.D..  a  lawyer  and  Whig 
politician,  b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass..  in  1797.  grad.  at  Williams 
Coll.  :  was  an  M.  C.  from  N.  Y..  and  L'.  S.  minister  to  Prus. 
1849-.53.    D.  Apr.  34.  ISlil. 

Barnard  (Frederick  ArarsTus  Porter).  S.  T.  D..  LL.D., 
L  II.  1)..  math.,  phvsicist.  and  educator,  b.  in  Sheffield. 
Mass..  May  5, 1809  ;  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  18S8.  tutor  in  Yale 
Coll.  1830.  i)i-of.  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  the  I'niv.  of 
Ala.  1837-4S.  and  in  the  Iniv.  of  ;Miss.  18.54-61  :  pres.  of  the 
Univ.  of  .Miss.  18.5()~.58,  and  chancellor  of  the  same  18.58-61. 
In  1854  took  orders  in  tlie  Prot.  Epis.  Ch..  resigned  his  chan- 
cellorship and  his  chair  in  the  univ.  in  1861.  and  in  ^May 
1864  was  elected  i)res.  of  Columbia  Coll..  New  York  city. 
which  post  he  still  holds.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Jefferson  Coll..  Miss.,  in  1855.  and  from  Yale 
Coll.  in  18.59:  also  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  the  Univ.  of 
Miss,  in  1861.  and  that  of  L;  H.  D.  from  the  regents  of  the 
Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  in  1872.  In  1860  he  was  a  member 
of  the  eclipse  expedition  sent  to  Labrador  (.Cape  Chudleigh) 
by  the  V .  S.  coast  survey,  and  during  this  absence  was  elected 
pi-es.  of  the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  the  act  of  Cong,  establishing  the  National  Acad, 
of  Sciences  (1863)  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  original  cor- 
porators :  in  1867  he  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  corns,  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  and  was  chairman  of  the  physical  section  1870-72. 
In  1878  he  was  assistant  com. -gen.  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  that  vr..  and  received  the  decoration  of  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion of' Honor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Philos. 
Society,  an  associate  member  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  corresponding  member  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Liege,  and  member  of  many  other  scientific  and  literary 
associations.     Was  ed. -in-chief  of  ./.".?  Vnir.  Cyc. 

Barnard  (Henry),  LL.D.,  an  educator,  b.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  34,  1811,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1830.  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  18:36.  Having  been  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Conn,  in  18.37.  he  reorganized  the  public  schools. 
He  was  supt.  of  schools  in  Conn.  18:38-43  and  1850-54.  in  K.  I. 
1R43-49  :  pres.  State  I'niv.  of  Wis.  ia5()-,59.  and  of  St.  John"s 
Coll.  lSfi.V67.  Is  best  known  as  ed.  of  the  Amer.  Jonruul  ot 
Fdiirnlion.  He  was  appointed  in  18r)7  I'.  S.  com.  of  educa- 
tion, but  resigned  in  1871. 

Barnard  (John  G.).  LL.D..  was  b.  May  19.  1815.  in  Slief- 
field.  Mass..  grad.  at  the  V .  S.  Military  Acad.  18:13.  and  was 
commissioned  as  brevet  second  lieut.  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
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neers.  Durinfr  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  twice  called  to  the 
field,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major  •'  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices while  ser\-ing  iu  the  enemy's  country."  In  1850  he  was 
named  by  Pres.  Tavlor  as  cliief  of  a  scientific  commission 
for  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  the  view 
of  establishinji  a  route  of  commerce  and  travel  to  our  new- 
ly acquired  Pacific  possessions  :  in  1855-50  supt.  of  the  U.  Is. 
:Nrilitary  Acad.  ;  subsequently,  till  1861.  was  in  charge  of  the 
fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.  Sen-ing  as  chief  engi- 
neer under  Gen.  McDowell  in  the  first  Bull  Run  campaign, 
he  was  present  on  the  field  of  that  battle,  as  also  at  the 
earlier  combat  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  the  very  first  of  the  in- 
choate "  Arniv  of  the  Potomac."  As  chief  engineer  (with 
tlie  rank  of  brig. -gen.)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of  18C2,  he  directed  the  siege  opera- 
tions at  Y<irktowTi  and  before  Richmond,  and  subsequently, 
as  "chief  engineer  of  the  defences  of  Wash.."  the  extensive 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cap.  In  the  campaign 
of  1864-C5  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant  as 
"chief  engineer  of  the  armies  in  the  field,"  until  the  surrender 
of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  c.-h.,  at  which  he  was  present. 
From  the  close  of  the  c.  war  he  served  as  senior  member 
of  the  board  of  engineers  for  permanent  fortifications,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  light-house  board.  He  was  one  of 
the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  Vniv.  Cyc.    D.  May  14,  1883. 

Bariiave,  bar-nahv'  (Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie),  a 
Fr.  revolutionist  and  advocate,  b.  at  Grenoble  in  1761 :  was 
elected  in  1789  to  tlie  States-Gen.,  and  became  a  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  His  subsequent  moderation  rendered 
him  unijopular ;  retired  to  private  life  in  1791,  and  was  guillo- 
tined 1793. 

Barn'burners,  a  nickname  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  which  opposed 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  supported  Van  Buren  against 
Cass  for  Pres.  in  1848.  They  were  esteemed  too  radical  by 
their  adversaries,  one  of  whom  illustrated  his  meaning  by  a 
story  of  a  farmer  who  was  so  greatly  aniifiyed  by  the  rats 
who  devoured  his  grain  that  he  burne\l  his  barn  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Barnes  (Albert),  a  divine,  b.  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1, 1798, 
grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1820.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presb.  Ch.  in  Phila.  in  1830,  retaining  that  charge  more 
than  30  yrs.  He  was  author  of  several  religious  works,  but 
is  best  known  by  his  Note$  on  the  N.  T.,  the  Ps.,  Job,  Dan., 
and  Isa.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  controversy  which 
divided  tl*  Presb.  ch.,  and  in  1837  was  a  prominent  advocate 
of  the  New  School  doctrines.     D.  Dec.  24,  1870. 

Barnes  (James),  an  officer  and  engineer,  b.  in  1806  at 
Boston,  :Mass..  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1829;  was  a  lieut.  of  artil., 
serving  at  Military  Acad,  as  assistant  instructor  1829-30, 
and  afterward  with  the  army  till  1836  ;  then  became  an  en- 
gineer in  the  construction  of  R.  Rs.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  c.  war  he  resumed  the  military  profession  as  col.  18th 
IMass.  volunteers ;  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers  Mar. 
13.  18G5,  and  mustered  out  of  service  Jan.  15,  1866.    D.  1869. 

Barnes  (Joseph  K.),  brig. -gen.  and  surgeon-gen.  U.  S.  A., 
b.  in  Phila.  July  21,  1817,  ed.  in  Phila.,  receiving  his  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  tlie  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1838 ;  practised  in  the  hospitals 
there ;  in  1840  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
army,  and  in  1863  med.  inspector-gen.  with  the  rank  of  col. ; 
on  Aug.  22,  1864,  was  appointed  surgeon-gen.  with  rank  of 
brig.-gen. ;  retired  1882.    D.  Apr.  5,  18S3. 

Barnes'vIIle,  Ga.     See  Appendix. 

Baruesvllle,  on  R.  R.,  Belmont  co.,  O.,  32  m.  W.  of 
Wheeling.     Pop.  1870,  2063  ;  1880,  2435. 

Bar'neveldt  (John  van  OldenI,  a  Dut.  statesman,  b.  in 
1549.  He  was  a  member  of  an  important  embassy  to  Eng. 
in  1585,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  advocate-gen.  of 
Hoi.  He  was  the  head  of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1609 
concluded  a  truce  with  Sp.  for  12  yrs.  He  was  many  yrs. 
grand-pensionary  of  Hoi.  In  the  fierce  religious  contests 
which  ensued,  B.  sided  with  the  Arminians.  The  Synod  of 
Dort  having  condemned  the  Arminians  in  1618,  B.  was  ac- 
cused of  treason.    He  was  beheaded  May  1.3,  1619. 

Bar'num  (Phineas  Taylor),  b.  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5, 
1810.  He  became  an  ed.,  a  trader,  and  afterward  a  public 
showman  ;  has  been  mayor  of  Bridgeport.  See  his  Life,  writ- 
ten by  himself. 

Barn'well  (Robert  Woodward^  LL.D.,  a  statesman,  b. 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Aug.  10,  1801,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1821, 
and  sjtudied  law ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  S.  C.  in  18.50,  and 
afterward  a  member  of  the  Confed.  Cong. ;  was  pres.  of 
S.  C.  Coll.  (now  Univ.  of  S.  C).  -D.  Nov.  85,  1882. 

Baro'da,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  90  m.  N.  K.  E.  of  Surat ;  is 
the  residence  of  the  guicowar,  a  ^lahratta  prince ;  is  con- 
nected by  a  R.  R.,  231  m.  long,  with  Bombay.     Pop.  112  0.57 

Barometer,  ba-rom'e-ter  [Gr.  ^apos,  "  weight,"  and 
lUrpov.  "measure"],  an  in.strument  for  measuring  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  its  ordinary 
form  it  consists  substantially  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end,  filled  witli  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  sustains  a  column  of  mercury  in  the 
tube,  which  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  the  var>ing  atmos- 
pheric jircssure.  A  scale  divided  into  inches  and  decimals 
IS  placed  l)ehind  the  tube,  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
heiglit  of  the  column  from  time  to  time.  The  mean  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphi-re  at  the  sea-level  is  represented  by  a 
column  30  inches  in  height.  The  heiglit  of  the  column  must 
be  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  niei'c-ury  in  tlie  ba^iii  • 
but  the  level  of  this  surface  itself  varies  witli  tlie  rising  and 
talhng  of  the  column  in  flic  tube.  To  provide  against  error 
from  this  cause,  the  whole  scale  is,  in  some  B.,  made  mov- 
able, and  IS  raised  or  depressed  as  may  be  necessary,  l>v 
means  of  a  thumb-screw,  before  ribservation.  An  ivory 
point  directed  downward  from  a  short  projecting  arm  car- 
v\eA  by  the  scale  is  brought  so  as  c.xactlv  to  meet  its  hnage 
reflected  in  the  mercury  of  the  basin,  and  this  indicates  that 
tlie  zero  of  the  scale  is  in  its  tnie  position.  In  other  instru- 
ments, and  generally  in  those  in  common  use,  the  adjust- 
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ment  is  made  by  raising  or  depressing  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury itself  while  the  scale  remains  fixed.  Instead  of  the 
ivory  point,  an  ivory  float  is  sometimes  used,  carrying  an 
upright  stem  on  wliicli  is  a  fiducial  mark  designed  to  be 
brought,  in  the  adjustment,  into  coincidence  witli  a  similar 
fixed  mark. 

A  desciiiition  of  B.  without  mercury  has  in  recent  yrs.  come 
extensively  into  use,  known  as  the  Aneroid  B.,  the  invention 
of  M.  Vidi,  a  physicist  of  Fr.    The  instrument  itself  consists 
essentially  of  a  flat  cylindrical  box  formed  of  thin  corrugated 
metal,  from  the  interior  of 
which  the  air  has  been  en- 
tirely or    nearly  exhaust- 
ed ;   the  immediate  effect 
being  to  bring  the  top  and 
bottom  into  contact  with 
each  other  by  atmospher- 
ic pressure.    The  touching 
surfaces  are  then  separat- 
ed by  means  of  a  strong 
spring  attached  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  up- 
per    surface, 
while  the  low- 
e r    is    held 
down,     the 
whole     being 
placed  within 
a  larger   box 
properly    ad- 
apted   to   re- 
ceive it.  With 
the      varyuig 
pressure       of 
the   atmos- 
phere    the 
separation  of 
the     surfaces 
is  greater  or 
less,    or    the 
spring  is  more 
or  less  bent, 
and  the  move- 
ments thus  oc- 
casioned   are 
transmitted 
by    proper 
multiplying- 

apparatus  to  an  index  which  traverses  a  dial  like  that  of  a 
watch  (see  fig.).  Aneroid  B.  often  perform  very  well,  anil 
perform  well  for  long  periods  ;  but  in  time  the  spring  is  liable 
to  lose  its  elasticity,  so  as  to  render  the  indications  untrust- 
worthy. These  instruments  should  therefore  be  occasion- 
ally compared  with  standard  mercurial  B.  They  are  very 
convenient  for  transportation,  being  constructed  of  various 
dimensions,  from  8  or  10  inches  in  external  diameter  down 
to  2.  and  are  often  grad.  to  serve  as  mt.-B.  for  heights  as 
great  as  12,a)0  or  16.000  ft.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Bar'on,  the  title  of  the  lowest  degree  of  hereditary 
nobility  in  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  the  next  below  that  of  viscount. 
The  word  was  formerly  used  to  include  the  whole  Eng.  no- 
bility, because  all  noblemen  were  B.  At  present  there  are 
in  G.  Brit.  5  classes  of  B.,  each  class  having  special  preroga- 
tives. The  B.  vf  Scot,  and  Ire.  are  not,  as  such,  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Certain  judges  of  the  exchequer 
courts  are  technically  styled  "  B.  of  the  exchequer." 

Barozzo,  bah-rot'so,  or  Barozzio  vJacopo),  an  It. 
arch.,  b.  at  ^'ignola,  near  Modena,  in  1507,  from  which  fact 
he  is  often  called  Vig-nola.  In  15.50  he  became  arch,  to 
Pope  Julius  III.  He  designed  the  splendid  palace  of  Car- 
dinal Farnese  (Caprarola),  in  which  were  placed  some  of  his 
own  pictures  ;  upon  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  in  1564,  he 
succeeded  the  latter  as  arch,  of  St.  Peter's  ch.  His  ReqoU 
iW  cinque  ordini  cV architeit ura  was  long  the  standard  au- 
thority In  classic  arch.  He  was  one  of  the  designers  of 
the  Escorial  Palace  in  Sp.     D.  July  7,  1.573. 

Bar'rackpore,  or  Barrack  poor,  a  town  and  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  Brit.  India,  on  the  Hoogly,  15  m.  above 
Calcutta.  It  contains  the  country  residence  of  the  gov.- 
gen.  of  India,  many  elegant  mansions  of  the  European  citi- 
zens of  Calcutta,  and  a  park  of  250  acres,  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  landscape  gardening.  Here  began  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  of  1857. 

Barracu'da,  or  Barracou'da,  a  name  primitively 
applied  to  the  SpJu/roint  Barracuda  of  the  W.  Indies.  It  is 
from  6  to  10  ft.  in  length,  and  very  voracious.  Its  flesh  is 
eatable,  except  at  certain  seasons,  when,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  it  becomes  poisonous.  It  is  also  sometimes 
perverted  to  other  elongated  fishes. 

Barras,  de,  dehbah-rah'  (Paitl  Francois  Jkan  Nicolas), 
Count,  a  Fr.  Jacobin  and  regicide,  b.  in  Provence  June  30, 
17.55  ;  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention  in  1792.  He  acted  with  the 
party  called  the  Mountain,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
and  joined  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Themii- 
dor,  1794,  in  which  crisis  he  was  commander  of  the  national 
guard.  On  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (Oct.  5.  1795),  with  the  aid 
of  Bonaparte  he  defeated  the  royalist  in.surgents  of  Paris. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  5  members  of  the  Directory  appoint- 
ed in  Nov.  1795.  His  political  career  was  ended  by  the  as- 
cendency of  Bonaparte  in  1799.    D.  Jan.  29,  1829. 

Bar'ratry  [from  the  old  Fr.  harater,  to  "deceive"],  in 
law,  used  in  various  branches  with  different  significations  : 
1.  Marine  Insurance. — An  act  committed  by  the  master  or 
mariners  of  a  ship  for  some  unlawful  or  fraudulent  purpose, 
contrary  to  their  duty  to  the  owners,  whereby  an  injury  is 
sustained.  The  gen.  rule  is,  that  fraud  is  an  element  in 
an  act  of  B.,  though  the  word  fraud  is  employed  in  a  broad 
sense  to  include  acts  done  in  "opposition  to  the  owner's  in- 
structions, and  yet  intended  for  his  benefit,  such  as  sailing 
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out  of  port  without  payment  of  the  duties,  disreKard  of  an 
embarso,  or  breach  of  a  blockade.  Ban-atrous  acts  of  a 
serious  kind  ai-e  deehued  to  be  eriiues  l)y  the  laws  of  Cong. 

5.  In  Criminal  /.««■. —  The  aet  of  stirrinf?  up  suits  and 
quari-els.  A  person  praetisinff  such  acts  is  called  a  "  com- 
mon barrator,"  or,  in  the  lauiruaiie  of  Lord  Coke,  a  common 
mover  and  niaintainer  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
etc.  Apersiiu  cannot  be  a  barrator  in  resi^ect  of  one  act 
oiUv.    The  siibicct  is  usually  rejrulated  by  statute. 

3."  In  Scotch  law,  15.  is  the  crime  of  a  jud;;e  who  is  in- 
duced by  bribery  to  render  a  iudjrment.       T.  W .  Dwight. 

Bar're,  on  K.  K.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  21  m.  X.  W.  of 
Worcester.  It  has  an  Inst,  for  feeble-mmded  children.  Pop. 
of  tp.  isro,  io7i ;  1880,  2419. 

Barre,  on  R,  R.,  Washington  co.,  Vt..  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Mont- 
pelier.  It  has  an  acad.  and  is  the  seat  of  Goddard  Sem. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  l.'vS2 ;  1880,  2060. 

Barre,  bah-ra'  (Col.  Isaac),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  in  1726,  of 
Fr.  parents  ;  served  in  the  Brit,  army,  receiving  a  wound  at 
Wolfe's  \ictory  at  Que.  (1759*,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
became  blind,  lie  entered  the  Brit.  Pari,  m  1761,  where  he 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Amer.  colonists.    D.  July  20.  1802. 

Bar'rlster,  in  law,  a  person  admitted  to  plead  at  the 
bar  and  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and  defence  of  cli- 
ents. Such  persons  are  admitted  in  Eng.  by  voluntary  socie- 
ties existing  for  several  centuries,  called  Inns  of  Court.  A 
B.  differs  from  an  atty.  principally  in  this  respect,  that  an 
atty.  prepares  a  cause  for  hearing,  and  a  B.  conducts  tlie 
trial  in  court.  In  the  U.  S.  the  distinction  corresponding  to 
that  in  Eng.  of  "atty.  and  B."  is  atty.  and  coiinsellor-at-law. 
The  common  practice  is  to  admit  the  same  person  to  both 
degrees  in  the  legal  profession. 

Bar'ron  (James),  a  naval  ofl&cer,  b.  in  Va.  in  1768,  served 
in  the  navy  under  his  father,  who  was  a  com.  of  all  the 
armed  vessels  of  Va. ;  lieut.  in  the  U.  S.  N.  in  1798,  capt.  in 
1799.  On  June  22, 1807,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, off  Hampton  Roads,  when  she  was  fired  into  by  the 
Eng.  war-vessel  Leopard,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of 
Com.  B.  to  allow  her  to  be  searched  for  deserters  ;  the  two 
nations  were  then  at  peace,  and  the  Chesapeake  was  entire- 
ly unprepared  for  battle  ;  after  discharging  one  gun  the 
Chesapeake  struck  her  colors  ;  3  deserters  were  taken  from 
her,  and  then  Com.  B.  was  permitted  to  retain  his  ship.  He 
was  court-martialed  for  neglect  of  duty,  found  guilty,  and 
suspended  from  the  sei-vice  for  5  yrs.  Although  restored  to 
Ids  rank,  he  never  again  did  sea-ser%ice.  A  long  corre- 
spondence with  Com.  Decatur  on  the  Chesapeake  affair  ter- 
minated in  a  duel  between  them  at  Bladen.sburg.  Md.,  in 
1820,  in  which  both  were  severely  wounded,  Decatur  mortal- 
ly. D.  April  21,  18.51,  being  at  his  death  the  senior  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  X. 

Barros,  de,  da  bar'ros  (Joao),  a  Port,  historian,  b.  at 
Viseu  in  1496.  He  was  appointed  gov.  of  the  Port,  posses- 
sions in  Guinea  in  1522.  His  greatest  work  is  Asia,  or  the 
Hist,  of  the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Port,  in  the  E.  I. 
(1.5.52-62).     D.  Oct.  20,  1.570. 

Barrot,,  bah-ro'  (Cajiille  Htacin'the  Odillon),  a  Fr. 
statesman  and  advocate,  b.  at  Yillefort  in  Lozere  July  19, 
1791.  He  practised  law  in  Paris,  and  acted  with  the  popular 
party  in  the  revolution  of  18.30 ;  was  minister  of  justice  in  the 
first  cabinet  of  Louis  Nap.  184.8-49.  D.  1873.— His  brother,  Vic- 
tokin-Ferdinaxd.  b.  Jan.  10, 1S()6,  was  minister  of  the  interior 
1849.  senator  in  18,53,  and  afterward  life  senator.    D.  Nov.  1883. 

Bar'row  [from  the  A.-S.  beorg,  a  "hill  or  mound,"  allied 
to  the  Ger.  B^rg,  a  "hill ''],  a  name  of  the  artificial  mounds 
which  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  which  were  erected 
in  anc.  times  in  honf>r  of  eminent  persons  or  for  monument- 
al purposes.  They  are  formed  of  earth  or  stones,  and  con- 
tain in  some  cases  human  bones,  with  annor  and  utensils. 
Many  artificial  mounds  occur  in  the  U.  S.,  as  at  Grave  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  and  near  Marietta,  O. ;  also  in  Central  Amer. 

Barrow  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  pulpit  orator, 
math.,  and  author,  b.  in  Lond.  Oct.  16-30;  grad.  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  prof,  of  Gr.  in  that  place  in  1660.  He 
was  appointed  Lucasian  prof,  of  math,  hi  1663,  but  resigned 
that  chair  in  favor  of  his  pupil,  the  illustrious  Newton,  in 
1669.     D.  May  4,  1677. 

Barrow  (Sir  John),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  historical 
author,  b.  in  Lancashire  June  19,  1764 ;  sec.  to  the  admiralty 
for  nearly  40  yrs.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Geo- 
graphical" Society.    D.  Nov.  23,  1848. 

Bar'rows  (Eli.tah  Porter),  D.  D.,  author  and  minister, 
b.  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  180.5,  grad.  at  Yale  in  182G ; 
subsequently  pastor  in  New  York  city,  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  in 
Western  Reserve  Coll.,  and  of  Hebrew  lang.  and  lit.  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Sem.  In  1872  he  entered  the  same  pro- 
fessorship in  Oberlin  Theological  Sem. 

Bar'ry,  111.    See  Appendix. 

Barry  (James),  an  historical  painter,  b.  at  Cork,  Ire., 
Oct.  11,  1741 ;  in  1797  ho  was  expelled  from  the  Royal  Acad, 
of  Lond.  because  of  his  irritable  temper.  His  masterpiece 
is  the  Victors  at  Olympia.    D.  Feb.  22,  1806. 

Barry  (John  S.),  b.  in  Vt.  in  1802.  He  became  a  mer- 
chant of  Constantine,  Mich.,  and  was  gov.  of  Mich.  (1842-40 
and  18.50-.52).     D.  Jan.  15,  1870. 

Barry  (Sir  Cu.^rles),  an  Eng.  arch.,  b.  at  Westminster  in 
May  1795.  In  1841  be  became  a  royal  academician.  His  de- 
sign for  the  new  houses  of  Pari,  was  accepted.    D.  18(>i. 

Barry  (William  Farquhar),  a  distinguished  officer, 
col.  of  the  2d  Artil.,  and  brevet  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  b.  Aug. 
18,  1818,  in  New  York  city,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  18:38 ;  served 
in  Fla.  1852-53,  and  in  the  Mex.  war ;  was  brevetted  brig.- 
gen.  v.  S.  A.  for  gallant  services  in  the  campaign  terminat- 
ing in  the  surrender  of  the  anny  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston, 
and  was  made  brevet  raa.i.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  in  ]S65 :  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  Seven  Days'  battles  ending 
mth  Malvern  Hill ;  in  isti7  was  appointed  to  command  the 
U.  S.  Artil.  School  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Gen.  B.  was  the 
author  of  Engineer  and  Artil.  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  A.  D.  1861-62,  in  conjunction  with  "Gen.  Barnard,  and 


A  System  of  Tactics  for  the  Field  Artil.  of  the  U.  S.,  in  con- 
junction with  Maj.-Gens.  W.  H.  French  and  H.  J.  Hunt.  D. 
July  18,  1879. 

Barry  (William  Taylor),  b.  in  Lunenburg,  Va.,  Feb.  5, 
1784,  grad.  at  \\'illiam  and  Mary  Coll.  in  1803,  became  a  law- 
yer, was  JI.  C.  from  Ky.,  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  wasU.  S. 
Senator,  and  in  turn  a  judge,  lieut. -gov..  State  sec,  and  chief- 
justice  of  Ky.  :  postmaster-gen.  under  Jackson  (1828-35) ;  d. 
in  Liverpool  Aug.  30,  1835,  on  his  way  to  Sp.  as  V.  S.  minister. 

Barry,  du  (^Iarie  Jeanne  Gom.^rt  de  Vaubernier), 
CoiNTEss.  a  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of  Fr.,  b.  Aug.  9,  1746,  had 
a  gri'at  iiiHuence  iu  public  affairs.  She  was  guillotined  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror,  Dec.  3,  1793. 

Bar'ter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  is 
a  method  of  trading  sometimes  practised  by  barbarous 
people  and  others  who  have  no  money  or  credit.  Ships  sail- 
ing to  uncivilized  countries  often  caiTy  weapons,  tools,  or 
ornaments  to  be  used  in  B.  with  savages.  Farmers  in  the 
U.  S.  also  take  produce  to  country  stores,  and  receive  goods 
in  exchange  without  the  intervention  of  money.  In  law,  B. 
or  exchange  is  a  contract  for  transferring  property,  the  con- 
sideration Ijeing  some  other  commodity. 

Bartli,  bait  (Heinrich),  a  Ger.  explorer  and  author,  b. 
at  Hamburg  Feb.  16,  1821.  He  traveUed  in  N.  Afr.,  Pal.,  Ar., 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  passed  over  5  yrs.  (1850-55;  in  Central 
Afr.    In  1S(;3  he  became  prof,  of  geog.  in  Berlin.    D.  1866. 

Bartlielemy,  bar-tal-me'  (Jean  Jacques),  a  Fr.  anti- 
quary and  auth<n-,  h.  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  July  20, 
1716.  He  learned  the  Gr.,  Heb.,  Ar.,  and  Chaldee  langs.,  and 
became  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  175;3.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Fr.  Acad,  in  1789.    D.  Apr.  30,  1795. 

Bartlioldi  (F.  A.).     See  Appendix. 

Bartliol'oiiieiv  [Gr.  BapeoKo/j-alo^ ;  Lat.  Bartholomce'vs], 
Saint,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Nathanael  mentioned  in  John  i.  4.5-49.  We  have  no 
authentic  infomiation  respecting  his  labors  or  his  death. 
According  to  tradition,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  India. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  ITIassacre  of,  the  massacre  of 
Fr.  R-ots.,  which  commenced  at  Paris  in  the  night  between 
the  23d  and  24th  of  Aug.  1572.  During  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  and  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de 
^ledicis,  a  lon^  c.  war  raged  in  Fr.  between  the  Caths.  and 
Huguenots,  wliose  leaders  were  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Admiral  Coligny.  In  1570  the  court  made  to  the  Huguenots 
overtures  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Charles  in- 
cited Coligny  and  other  leaders  of  that  party  to  court,  and 
received  them  with  wami  demonstrations  of  friendship, 
which  were  probably  perfidious.  The  false  security  of  the 
Huguenots  was  increased  by  a  marriage  between  Henrj'  of 
Navan-e  and  Margaret,  who  was  a  sister  of  Charles  IX. 
Many  Huguenots  came  to  Paris  to  attend  the  wedding  in 
Aug.  1572.  Among  the  prln.  instigators  of  the  massacre 
were  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  sons.  Admiral  Coligny 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  window  of  the  royal  palace 
on  the  22d.  The  gen.  massacre  commenced  at  2  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  Aug.  24,  and  continued  for  several  days. 
The  pro  vs.  followed  the  example  of  the  cap.,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. In  regard  to  the  number  of  victims  there  is  no 
certainty.  Estimates  have  varied  from  1000  to  10,000  for 
Paris,  and  from  2000  to  100,000  for  the  whole  of  Fr. 

Bart'lett  (John  Russell),  a  writer,  b.  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Oct.  23,  1805,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer. 
Ethnological  Society  ;  was  appointed  ia  1850  com.  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  between  Mex.  and  the  L'.  S.  Wrote 
Progress  of  Ethnology  and  Diet,  of  Americanisms. 

Bartlett  (Josiah),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 
1729.  He  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Cong,  m  1776-78  ;  became  pres.  of  N.  H.  in  1790, 
and  gov.  under  the  new  const,  in  1793.    D.  May  19,  1795. 

Bartlelt  (Samuel  Colcord),  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  b.  in  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1817;  iu  18:36  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  ;  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Sem.  in  1842  ;  became  a  pastor  ;  was 
prof,  of  intellectual  and  moral  philos.  in  ^Vestern  Reserve 
(I'oll.  in  1852,  in  18.58  prof,  of  biblical  lit.  in  the  Chicago 
(Congl.)  Theological  Sem.,  and  elected  pres.  of  Dartmouth 
Coll.  in  1877.    Wrote  Life  and  Death  Eternal. 

Bartlett  (William),  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  31, 
174.8.  He  acquired  gi-eat  wealth  m  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
gave  8:W,0(W  to  found  the  Andover  Theological  Sem.,  in- 
creasing this  gift  to  about  $250,000.  He  also  bestowed  large 
sums  upon  other  benevolent  entei-prises.    D.  Feb.  8,  1841. 

Bartlett  (William  Francis),  an  officer  of  volunteers,  b. 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  June  6,  1840,  grad.  at  Harvard  hi  1861. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a 
private  soldier,  was  appointed  capt.  iu  the  20th  ^Mass..  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  ma j. -gen.  U.  S.  volunteers.  D. 
Dec.  17,  1876. 

Bartlett  (William  H.  C),  LL.D.,  a  military  officer,  scien- 
tist, and  author,  b.  in  1804  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  in  1820 ;  served  as  a  military  engineer  and  as  prof,  of 
])hilos.  at  W.  Pt..  and  retired  from  active  service  Feb.  14, 
1871.  Wrote  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Spherical  Asiivnomy. 
In  1871  he  became  actuary  of  a  life  insurance  co. 

Bar'tol  (Cyrus  Augustus),  D.  D.,  a  L'nit.  divine  and 
author,  b.  at  Freepoi-t.  yw..  Apr.  30,  1813:  grad.  at  Bowdoin 
Coll.  in  18:32,  at  the  Cambridire  Divinity  School  in  18:3.5  :  settled 
as  colleague  pastor  of  W.  ch.,  Boston,  in  1837.  Wrote  The 
Ili-nng  Faith. 

Bar'ton  (Ben.iamin  Smith\  M.  D.,  a  med.  author,  b.  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1706,  ed.  at  Pa.  Coll.  and  in  Europe, 
graduating  asM.  D.  atGiittingen  :  became  a  prof,  of  materia 
medica  in  the  Coll.  of  Phila.    D.  Dec.  19,  1815. 

Barton  (Bernard),  known  as  the  "Quaker  poet."  b.  in 
Lond.  Jan.  31,  1784,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Fiiends. 
He  became  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  Wrote  Tin:  lUHguary  and 
Hou.-<ehold  Verses.  His  works  are  pervaded  Ijy  pious  senti- 
ment and  tenderness.    D.  Feb.  19,  1849. 

Bartoii(CLARA),  b.  at  O.xford,  Mass.,  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Stephen  Barton,  and  ed.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  :  founded  a  free 
school  at  Bordentown,  the  fii-st  in  N.  J. ;  in  1854  was  appoint- 


ed  clerk  in  the  dept.  of  patents,  but  on  tlie  outbreak  ot  tlie 
<■  war  she  resigned,  and  devoted  herself  to  tlie  alleviation 
of  the  sufferinirs  of  tlic  soldiers  on  the  battle-field.  She  lec- 
tured !lSO(Hir)  on  Iin-hli  III--'  of  tlu-  Wui:  then  went  to  Europe 
for  her  liealth,  and  settled  in  Switz.  ;  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
Franco-Ger.  war  she  aided  the  iii-aiid  duchess  of  Baden  in 
the  establishment  of  her  hospitals  :  afterward  she  followed 
tlie  (ier  army,  and  was  deeorateil  with  the  Ciolden  Cross  by 
the  Ki-and  diike  of  Baden,  and  with  the  Iron  Cross  by  the 
etiip.  of  (ier. 

Barton  (William  P.  C.».  M.  IJ..  a  botanist  and  author, 
nephew  of  Dr.  IJ.  S.  JJarton,  fcrad.  at  I'rinccton  in  1805,  and 
received  liis  degree  of  -M.  D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1808. 
lie  was  prof,  of  hot.  in  the  liiiv.  of  Pa.     1).  1855. 

Bar'tow  iKijancis  Stebbins),  b.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Sept. 
li.  1810,  srad.  at  Franklin  Coll..  CJa..  ]8:i5,  studied  law  at  the 
law  school,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  became  a  prominent  mem- 
iierof  the  Savannah  bar,  wasamember  of  tlie  Ga.  legislature, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  theConfed.  Cong.  During  thee,  war  he. 
entered  the  armv  as  capt.  of  the  Ogletliorpe  Light  Inf.,  was 
eol.  of  8th  (Ja.  inf.,  and  brig. -gen.  C.  S.  A.  Killed  at  Ma- 
nassas July  ~'l,  ISOl. 

Bar'tram  (John),  a  botanist  and  author,  b.  in  Darby, 
I'a..  in  1701.  Liniueus  pronounced  him  "the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world."  Wrote  Jotiriiul  of  a  Tour  to  E.  Flu. 
1).  Sept.  -Z-i,  1777. 

BarucU,  ba'ruk,  a  Ileb.  scribe,  was  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  prophet  Jeremiali,  whom  he  served  as  amanu- 
ensis. Shortly  after  .586  b.  c.  he  accompanied  Jeremiah  to 
Egypt.  Ilis  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  The  Ijook  of 
B.  is  considered  apocryphal  by  Prots.  and  Jews.  The  pseu- 
(lepigraphic  ■■  epistle  of  B."  in  tlie  Syriac  lang.  is  probably 
a  monistic  forgery,  and  eertaiiily  worthless. 

Bar'wood,  or  Camwood,  a  red  dyewooil  from  the 
W.  coast  of  Afr.  It  is  the  wood  of  y^/yyA^^  /liih/u,  aleguniiii- 
ous  tree.  Its  coloring  principle  is  slightly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  freely  soluljle  iu  alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions. 
It  is  suppose<i  to  lie  identical  with  santoline. 
Barye  (Antoine  Louis).  See  Atpendix. 
Baiiialt,  ba-sawlt'  [Lat.  basal'tes],  a  rock  of  volcanic 
formation,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite  or  hornblende. 
It  has  a  compact  texture,  a  dark-green,  dark-gray,  or  black 
color,  and  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  B.  is  the  columnar  structure  which  it  often 
assumes,  as  in  FingaPs  Cave  and  Giants'  Causeway. 

Bas'coiu  (HiiMiY  BiDLEMAN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  bp.  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  b.  at  Hancock,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27. 
179(5.  lie  was  licensed  to  iireach  in  1813 ;  became  pres.  of 
:Madison  Coll.,  Pa.,  prof,  at  Augusta  Coll.,  Ky.,  pres.  of 
Transylvania  Fiiiv.,  Kv.  From  1846  to  18.50  he  was  ed.  of 
the  qiinrlerbj  lleriew  of  his  ch.    D.  Sept.  8,  18.50. 

Ba^«coln  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1837, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1849,  studied  law  and  theol.,  the 
latter  at  Auburn  Sem.  ;  became  prof,  of  rhetoric  in  Williams 
Coll.  and  pres.  of  Wis.  Univ. 

Ba«ie  [Lat.  ta'sis  ;  Gr.  ^ao-ts,  a  "foundation  "],  in  arch., 
the  part  of  a  column  between  the  shaft  and  the  pedestal.  In 
geom.,  the  side;  of  a  plane  figure  on  which  it  is  supjiosed  to 
stand— of  a  i)olyhcdron,  the  face  on  which  it  rests;  of  a 
cone,  the  idane  section  on  wliicli  it  stands.  In  arith.,  the  B. 
of  a  .system  of  numbers  is  the  value  of  the  unit  of  the  first 
order;  the  B.  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  a  number  whose 
exponents  are  the  logarithms  of  the  conesponding  powers; 
thus  10  is  th(^  1).  of  the  common  system,  and  2.7is^'8  is  the  B. 
of  the  Napierian  system.  W.  G.  Pei  k. 

Ba«e-Ball.  This  most  popular  field-game  in  the  U.  S., 
and  now  known  as  the  national  game  of  the  country,  may 
be  said  to  date  its  existence  from  the  ort;auizalion"of  the 
National  Association  of  B.-B.  Players  in  1857.  Prior  to  this 
period  the  game  \^as  not  played  under  any  general  code  of 
rules,  a  different  method  of  playing  it  prevailing  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  But  not  long  after  t!ie  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Association  all  other  rules  were  sui)er- 
seded,  and  ultimately  but  one  code  t)fplaying-iules governed 
the  game  throughout  the  entire  country.  B.-B.  is  of  Eiig. 
origin,  it  being  tlie  Anier.  successor  of  the  school-boy  game 
of  ■•rounders;"  but  to  this  old  pastime  B.-B.,  as  now 
played,  liears  ab(jut  as  much  resemblance  as  draughts  to 
clie.ss,  the  only  similarity  wliicli  exists  being  that  both  are 
played  on  the  s;une  plane,  the  two  ball  games  being  play- 
ed on  a  diami)iid-sliaped  field,  and  draughts  and  chess  on 
a  elK'ckered  l)oard.  This  similarity  between  the  i;ng.  and 
Amer.  games  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimacy  of  the 
claim  oi  B.-B.  to  its  existing  title  of  "the  national  game  of 
Amer."  The  gen.  rules  <jf  the  game  are  as  follows:  Upon 
a  level  field  a  space  of  gnmndis  marked  off  in  a  diamond 
shape,  each  side  being  about  90  ft.  long,  a  "base  "  behig  at 
each  corner.  There  are  9  jilayers  upon  each  side,  one  sidi; 
taking  the  field,  the  other  the  bat,  the  choice  of  position  be- 
ing decided  liy  lot.  Positions  being  taken,  the  pitcher  de- 
livers the  ball  to  tlie  batsman,  who  endeavors  to  send  it 
beycjud  the  reach  of  the  fielders,  and  far  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  round  of  the  bases  ;  if  he  does  this,  and 
reaches  the  home-base  or  starting-iioint.  without  being  put 
out,  he  scores  a  run.  He  is  followed  in  rotation  by  the 
others  of  his  .side,  until  3  of  the  batting  party  are  put  out, 
when  thi^  other  side  takes  the  bat.  This  goes  on  until  9 
innings  have  been  iilayed,  when  the  game  closes,  the  side 
winning  which  has  scored  the  most  runs. 
Ba>«cl,  Switz.     See  B.Ile. 

Ba'shaii  [Heb.  jB?^,  of  disputed  significance],  a  dist.  in 
Pal.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  most  of  it  high  table-latid.  .\t  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  it  was  occupied  bv  .Vmorites.  whose 
king.  <)g,  was  slain  in  battle  with  the  Israelites.  ;ind  the  lerr. 
assigned  to  the  half-trilKM)f  ^tanasseh.  'i'he  whole  dist.  was, 
and  still  is,  famous  for  its  oaks  and  its  cattle.  Kemarkable 
ruins  of  ;inc.  cities  are  found  there. 
BaKliaw.     See  Pasha. 

BaKli'l'ord  (Coles),  b.  in  Wayne  oo.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810 ;  studied 
law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  dist.  atty.  of  the  <o. 


Hemoved  to  the  W.,  and  settled  in  Algoina,  now  a  part  of 
Ushkosh,  Wis.  ;  was  member  of  Whig  State  conveution  in 
1851,  and  in  1853  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  State  senate, 
and  re-elected  in  18.54  ;  was  the  first  Rep.  gov.  of  Wis.  in  1856, 
but  declined  a  renomination  in  1857.  Kesumed  the  practice 
of  law.  and  resided  in  Oshkosh  until  1863,  when  he  removed 
to  Tucson,  Ari.  Terr.  In  lS(i4  he  was  pres.  of  the  Territorial 
council,  and  was  atty. -gen.  of  the  Teir.  in  1866,  and  was  dele- 
gate to  the  40th  Cong.,  and  served  one  term.  He  was  after- 
ward sec.  of  the  Terr.,  and  resigned  that  office  in  1876.  I). 
Apr.  2.5.  1878. 

Basil,  baz'il,  or  Basil'ius  [Gr.  Bao-iAeio?  or  Bao-tAios], 
Saint,  surnamed  tue  Great,  a  (ir.  Father  of  tlu!  Ch.,  b.  at 
Cicsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  329  a.  ». ;  was  brother  of 
(Jregory  of  Nyssa.  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  ;  was  a  student  at  Alliens.  In  370  he  succeeded  Euse- 
bins  as  bp.  of  C^sarea.  Author  of  a  liturgy,  and  wrote  on 
reliaious  topics.  D.  Jan.  1,  379,  worn  out  l)y  his  ascetic 
habits. 

Ba!!ill  I.  [Lat.  BaM'vut],  surnamed  the  Macedonian. 
emp.  of  the  E.,  b.  in  Macedonia  in  820  a.  d.  His  origin  was 
obscure.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  emp.  Michael  III.,  who 
appointed  B.  iiis  own  colleague  in  the  empire  in  860.  In  867 
B.  became  emp.  He  obtained  Asia  Mimu-  by  conquest  from 
the  Saracens,  whom  lie  also  drove  out  of  Italy.  D.  in  886, 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Leo  VI. 

Basil  H.,  emp.  of  the  E.,  a  son  of  Bomaiius  II.,  b.  958 
a.  I).  He  began  to  reign,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Constantine,  in  97.5.  He  waged  war  with  success  against 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  Bulgarians.  Conquered  Bul- 
gai-ia  in  1(II8.     I).  102.5. 

Basile'aii  Maii'iiscrlpt  [Lat.  Co'dfx  Basikn'ds,  from 
IJaxik'a,  the  Lat.  name  of  Bale],  the  name  of  2  valuable 
MSS.,  now  ill  the  library  of  Bale  ;  one  in  uncial  characters, 
ascribed  to  the  8th  century,  contains  the  Gospels  ;  the  other, 
in  cursive  characters,  asciibed  to  the  10th  century,  contains 
the  whole  N.  T.  exceiit  the  Apocalypse. 

Basll'laii  JTIaimscript  ( (o'ilt.v  IktsUia'nus\,  an  uncial 
MS.  of  the  Apocalypse,  now  in  the  A'aticaii  library.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  B,  monastery,  to  which  it  once  lieloiiged. 
It  is  referred  to  the  8tli  century. 

Basilian  Monks,  or  Mouks  of  St.  Basil,  a  mo- 
nastic order  founded  by  St.  Basil  in  363  a.  d.  He  composed 
a  system  of  nKjnastic  discipline  which  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  was  practised  by  great  numbers  of  monks  both 
in  the  chs.  of  the  E.  and  the  Lat.  or  W.  Ch. 

Basill'des  [Gr.  Bao-iAfifir)?],  a  Gnostic  and  founder  of 
a  sect  called  Basilidians,  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  about  ]()()-140  a.  i>.  He  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  two  indei)en(lent  creative  principles  or  powers — 
Good,  or  Light,  and  Evil,  or  Darkness. 

Basilisk,  baz'i-lisk  [Lat.  basUis'cus  ;  Gr.  /Sao-iAio-Kos,  the 
diminutive  of  jSao-iAeii?,  a  "khig,"  so  called  because  the  pr(.- 
tuberance  on  its  heafl  was  thought  to  resemble  a  crown]. 

The  B.  of  anc.  and  niedi- 
£eval  writers  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  form  of 
a  snake  or  lizard,  and  in- 
fest the  deserts  of  Afr., 
and  to  be  hatched  by  a 
toad  or  serpent  from  an 
egg  laid  by  a  cock.  Ac- 
cording to  popular  opin- 
ion, its  breath  poisoned 
the  air  and  burned  up 
vegetation,  and  the  glance 
of  its  eye  was  fatal  to  men 
and  other  animals.  It  was 
sometimes  called  cockatrice  and  the  king  of  dragons.  The 
only  creature  who  <-ould  face  the  B.  and  live  was  believed 
to  be  the  cock;  and  travellers  were  advised  to  carry  loud- 
crowing  cocks  with  them,  for  the  B.  was  believed  to  stand 
in  great  dread  of  his  near  relative,  the  cock,  and  the  erow- 
ingOf  the  cock  was  considered  the  only  means  of  driving 
him  away.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  gt'inis  of  saurian 
reptiles  of  the  family  luiianida',  natives  of  the  trojiical  parts 
of  Amer.  They  are  characterized  by  a  thin  triangular  fold 
of  skin  rising  from  the  occiput  and  inclined  liackward,  as 
well  as  an  elevated  crest  along  the  back  and  tail,  capable  of 
being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  The  JinsilisoiK  iiii- 
t  rut  IIS  (or  AinericnHiis)\ii  from  25  to  30  inches  long,  including 
the  tail. 

Bask'ina""Sliark  {Cetorhinus  mnxinuix),  the  largest  of 
the  sharks,  and  the  type  of  a  peculiar  family  iCetorhinida). 
It  attains  a  length  of  nearly  40  ft.,  but  its  teeth  are  very 
small,  and  it  feeds  on  small  animals  and  is  harmless  to 
man.  A  large  specimen  will  yield  6  or  more  barrels  of  oil 
from  the  liver.  It  is  also  known  as  bone-shark,  elephant- 
sliark.  etc. 

Basque  (baski  Provinces  |Sp.  Y(i.sfojiga'dai<],  a  part 
of  Sp..  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  comprishig 
the  4  provs..  Navarre,  Biscay,  (Jnipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  havinu- 
an  ar(>a  of  6827  sii.  m.  The  l\.  i)ei)i)le,  whose  origin  is  a  mat- 
ter of  (inestion.  speak  a  peculiai'  lanir.  for  which  philologists 
find  vari(.ms  affinities.  :Most  of  them  dwell  in  these  provs.. 
a  few  in  the!  adiacent  parts  of  Fr.  Their  whole  number  is 
estimated  ;it  78.5'.000. 

Bass  [from  the  A.-S.  bavt  ;  Dan.  and  Ger.  bast,  the  "inner 
bark"  of  a  tree,  especially  tlu!  linden  tree],  or  Bass- 
wood,  is  the  Amer.  name'  of  a  tree  (Td'ia  AMerica'iun. 
also  called  Linden  or  Liiiue  Tree.  The  European  linden 
CrUhi.  K'irn/xea)  i^  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  many 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  This  species  yields  the  bark 
whi<h  is  made  into  Bus.  matting. 

Bass,  a  name  apiilied  to  many  fishes  of  various  genera, 
but  primarily  belonging  to  the  genus  jMhriur.  The  typical 
species  is  a  European  sea-fish,  which  is  prized  as  food 
(Labra.r  lupus).  Four  related  species  inhabit  the  U.  S.  The 
striped  B.  (Uorcus  t'ui/(dus).  often  called  rock-fish,  affords  a 
valuable  supply  of  food.    It  ascends  rivers,  and  is  caught 
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jii  lK>th  Siilt  and  fivsh  water.  The  white  B.  or  iioieh 
{kociiii>  f/iiyM)jk<)  ivphiees  it  in  the  j^reat  hikes  and  W. 
livers.  The  little  white  li.  or  pereli  Of'Ji'om  Aintriciiini) 
and  an  allied  si^eeie.s  of  the  Miss,  valley  (Motvue  internijila) 
aiv  smaller  allied  fonns.  Tlie  otiier  so  called  li.  are  but 
distantly  related.  The  •'  IJ.'  of  Charleston,  S.  ('..  is  the  red- 
rtsh  {.Si-i,n,ojkt  tKv//(</(/*»,  a  species  of  Scia^nidie.  The  so 
called  Ot-scfTo  B.  ( ( 'ort'iomis  O/.itrfO)  is  a  fine  tish  of  the  salmon 
family.  There  are  also  the  black  B..  rock  1'...  sea  15.,  and 
stone  B. 

Ha.<«!soiupiei-re,  hah-son-pe-air',  de(,Fu.\N<;t)'si.  Bauon, 
a  Fr.  jren..  b.  at  liarnel,  in  Lorraine.  15r'.i.  Louis  XIIL  made 
iiim  mai-shal  of  Fr.  in  nyii,  and  sent  him  on  embassies  to 
Sp.  andFnfT.  He  fouyrht  ajjainst  the  Iliisiuenots  at  La  Ko- 
cnelle.  llavinj;  offended  t'ardinal  Hichelieu,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile.    1).  ]'i4ij,  lea\inir  .l/<//(oi/(.v. 

Bast,  or  Ba!>i!«  [L-At.  liher  or  niitoi)lihy'ii)i''\,  the  fibrous 
iimer  bark  of  e.-ioijenous  plants,  consists  mostly  of  sap- 
vessels  or  laticiferous  vessels.  It  is  most  consi)icuoiis  in 
exoRenous  trees  as  the  substimce  Interposed  between  the 
true  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  sometimes  valuable  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  is  often  nsed  in  the  fabrication  of 
cloths,  ropes,  mats,  sacks,  etc.  The  Rus.  apply  the  name 
B.  especially  to  the  iimer  bark  of  the  linden  tree  i,  Tilia  Enro- 
/tiia),  which  is  extensively  used  for  making  ropes,  mats,  and 
shoes.  The  trees  are  cut  down  in  sin-ins:  when  the  sap 
abounds.  Tliis  mattiuff  is  extensively  imported,  and  used 
in  packinsf  furniture  and  other  articles,  covering  tender 
plants  in  gardens,  etc. 

Bas'tard  tOIdFr.],  in  law,  a  person  b.  of  parents  not 
Tuarried  to  each  other.  It  includes  several  distinct  cases, 
as  where  the  mother  is  unmarried,  or  she  is  a  married 
woman,  or  wliere  she  was  married  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, but  not  married  at  the  time  <if  birth— e.  g.  behig 
then  divorced  from  the  bonds  of  matrim<jny  or  a  widow. 
By  the  rules  of  the  common  law  the  fact  of  the  man-iage  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  birth  is  the  test  of  legitimacy, 
even  though  such  marriage  may  have  immediately  preceded 
the  birth.  By  the  ci\il  or  Rom.  law,  intermarriage  after 
birth  has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  makes  the  child  legiti- 
mate. This  rule  prevails  in  Scot.  Some  of  tlie  states  in 
this  country  follow  tiie  cojnmon-law  rule,  while  others  by 
statute  have  adoj)ted  the  Scotch.  In  the  case  where  the 
mother  is  a  married  woman,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  child 
is  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous  connection,  it  will  not  be 
enough  that  the  adulterer  may  have  been  the  father.  It 
nni.st  be  proved  that  the  husband  could  not  luxve  been, 
either  by  absence  from  the  country  or  other  sufficient  rea- 
s<jn.  The  presumptions  of  law  favor  legitimacy,  and  public 
jKjlicy  requires  that  these  should  only  be  overcome  by  the 
most  satisfactory  proof.  (The  details  of  this  branch  of  the 
law  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  3[r.  Xichol.\s  on  the  Laiv 
of  AdnUtrliie  Baxtardij.) 

By  the  common  law,  a  parent  is  not  bound  to  sustain  an 
illegitimate  child.  By  a  series  of  statutes  in  Eng.,  commenc- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  support  is 
imposed  on  the  supposed  father  as  well  as  the  mother. 
These  statutes  are  substantially  re-enacted  hi  this  country. 
This  class  of  children  do  not  have  the  same  civil  rights  in 
all  respects  as  those  who  are  legitimate.  They  caimot  in- 
herit land  from  either  father,  mother,  or  c(jllateral  i-ela- 
tives,  or  transmit  land  to  them.  These  disabilities  in  this 
country  are  to  some  extent  modified  by  statutes  in  the  re- 
spective .States.  Tlius,  in  X.  Y.  an  illegitimate  child  may  in- 
herit from  its  mother,  in  default  of  legitimate  descendants  ; 
so  the  mother  may  in  like  circumstances  inherit  from  the 
child.  A  B.  child  may  be  made  legitimate  by  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature  b<Kli  in  Eng.  and  in  this  country.  Such 
an  act  cannot,  however,  interfere  with  vested  rights  of 
others.  It  could  not  divest  property  which  had  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  legitimate  relatives. 

T.  Vr.  DWIGHT. 

Bas'tiau  (IIenrt  Ch.\rltos>,  >[.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Trnro, 
Eug.,  Apr.  20,  1837 ;  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spo!itaneous  generation  of  living  organisms ;  in 
1871  became  prof,  of  pathological  auat.  in  Univ.  Coll.  Wrote 
Moih.^of  (Jrirjin,  of  Lowest  0)-ffaiii-9i/ix  and  The  BegiHninqs  of 
Life. 

Bastile,  bas-teel',  or  Bastille  (from  fx'itir  ov  bmlir,  to 
■■  build  ""J,  a  Fr.  word  signifying  "  fortress,"  applied  especial- 
ly to  the  state  prison  and  citadel  of  Paris.  It  was  suiTOunded 
by  a  wide  ditch.  Among  its  prominent  features  were  8  large 
round  towers  5  stories  high,  having  walls  VZ  ft.  thick  or 
more.  In  these  towers  were  many  cells  for  prisoners.  The 
first  violent  symptom  of  the  Fr.  Kevolatimi  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  B.,  which  the  populace  took  by  .storm  July  14, 
1789.  They  killed  the  gov.,  De  Launay,  and  released  the 
pnsonei-s,  who  were  only  7  in  number. 

Bat  [Lat.  re^iKiiilio].  the  common  name  for  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cheiroptera,  mammals  possessuig  a 
fold  of  skin  which  commences  at 
the  neck  and  extends  on  each 
side  between  the  fore  legs  or 
arms  and  the  posterior  limbs, 
sening  as  wings  which  enable 
the  animal  t<j  fly. 

B.  are  di\ided  into  2  groups — 
the  so  called  frugivijrous  and  the 
insectivorous  B.  The  former  are 
found  only  in  the  Old  World 
tro))ical  regions.  They  feed  chii  ' 
ly  on  fruits,  but  also  eat  binl- 
small  mammals,  etc.  They  num 
ber  40  or  more  species,  and  in- 
clude the  ronsettes,  kalongs.  •  flv- 
ing  foxes."  etc.  Some  of  tliein 
can  spread  their  wings  .5  ft.  from 
tip  to  tip.  The  prin.  genus  is 
Pteivpnu.  aiul  its  specie 


Flvins  Fi.\  r.at. 


markable  as  having  only  H  vertebra?,  a  smaller  number 


Vampire  Bat. 
pose  of  sucking  their  blood. 


than  any  other  known  vertebrate  possesses.    The  insectiv- 
orous   B.    are    by    far    the 
most   numerous,    some   2(Xt 
species     being      described. 
The    most     formidable     of 
these    are    the    vampires- 
tropical    Anier.    B.    of    the 
genus  Phijtlosloiita.  having  a 
leaf-like   membrane  on  the 
end  of  the  nose.    They  are 
famous   for  their    habit  of 
fastening  upon  sleeping  ani- 
mals au(l  men  for  the  pur- 
Such  witnesses  as  D'Azara. 
Tschudi,    Waterton,    and 
Darwin  confimi  this  dis- 
puted statement.    The  B. 
of  the  V.  S.  are  not  very 
numerous      in      species, 
though  abundant  in  mdi- 
viduals.     They  are  of  the 
genera   J'fjjer/ilio,   Mola<- 
su.".  Phcvtii>i.  etc.    Europe 
is  much  more  rich  in  spe- 
cies, the  "long-eared  B.," 
Plecolii.'t  conuiiiiiiis.  being 
one  of  the  most  common. 
B.   are    extremely  useful 
in  destroying  insects,  and 
their  excrement  so  accu- 
mulates in  certain  caves 


Long-Eared  Bat. 


as  to  promise  to  become  important. 

Batatas  Edulls.     See  Sweet  Potato. 

Bata'vi,  an  anc.  Ger.  tribe  or  nation  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Uol..  especially  an  island  called  Bataiin 
or  I/ifiifa  Btitaronnii.  They  were  conquered  by  Germani- 
cus,  and  became  loyal  subjects  of  the  Rom.  empire.  The 
Batavian  cav.  had  a  high  reputation. 

Bata'via,  a  city  of  Java,  cap.  of  the  Dut.  possessions 
in  the  E.  I.,  cm  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  and  on  the  Java 
Sea.  Its  site  is  flat  and  mai-shy,  and  intereected  by  canals. 
The  place  was  fonnerly  very  unhealthy,  but  has  been  im- 
proved by  draining.  The  city,  founded  by  the  Dut.  in  1619. 
has  a  good  harbor,  is  the  chief  commercial  einporivmi  of  the 
^falav  Archipelago,  and  has  telegi-aphic  connection  ■\\ith 
Singapore,  600  m.  distant.    Pop.  102,901. 

Batavia,  R.  R.  .iunc,  Kane  co.,  III.,  on  Fox  Kiver.  3» 
m.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  an  inst.  for  the  insane.  Pop. 
1880,  3(B9. 

Batavia,  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  Genesee  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the 
Tonawanda  Creek.  30  m.  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  a  ladies'  sem. 
and  the  State  inst.  for  the  blind.    Pop.  1870,  :is90  ;  1880.  484.5. 

Bata'vlan  Repub'lic.  Hoi.  havhig  been  conquered 
by  the  Fr.  in  17!i."),  a  new  go\'t.  was  established,  with  the  title 
of  the  B.  R.,  under  Fr.  domination.  In  June  1800  this  republic 
was  converted  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte 
became  king. 

Bates  (Edward),  LL.D.,  a  statesman  and  lawyer,  b.  at 
Belmont,  Goochland  Co.,  Va..  Sept.  4,  1793.  and  emigrated  t"> 
Mo.  in  his  vouth.  In  :Mar.  1801  he  was  appointed  attv.-gen. 
of  the  r.  S".     D.  Mar.  2.5,  1869. 

Bates  (Joshua),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cohasset,  Mass..  Mar.  20. 1770. 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1800,  was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  180:3,  pres.  of  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt.,  1818-;i9  : 
was  for  a  time  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  pastor  in 
Dudley,  Mass..  18i;3-.51.    D.  Jan.  14,  1854. 

Bates  (Joshua),  b.  in  Weymouth,  Mass..  in  1788  :  removed 
to  Lond.  in  1820,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  banking-house 
of  Baring  Brothei-s  it  Co.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Boston  Free  Libraiy.    D.  Sept.  24,  1804. 

Bates  iSamvel  Pen.nimax).  LL.D..  b.  at  Mendon.  Mass.. 
Jan.  29, 1827,  grad.  at  Brown  I'tiiv.  in  18.51.  was  prin.  of  Mead- 
■\iile  Acad..  Pa.,  18.52-.57.  In  18.57 he  became  supt.  of  schools 
in  Crawford  co..  Pa. :  in  ISOO  deputy  State  supt. ;  in  1665 State 
historian  of  Pa.     Wrote  Hist,  of  Pa.  Volunteers. 

Batesville,  Ark.     See  Appendix. 

Bat-Fisb,  a  name  given  to  the  si)ecies  of  .Vatt/ie  {Malthe 
vesper! ilio.  etc.)  fishes  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  coast  of  X. 
and  S.  Amer.  They  are  distinguished  from  their  cordifonii 
disk  and  stout  tail,  and  the  production  of  the  rostral  area. 

Batli,  a  city,  cap.  of  Somersetshire.  Eng..  on  the  river 
Avon,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  and  102  in.  W.  S.  W.  of  Lond.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  white  freestone,  quanied  in  the 
vicinity.  B.  presents  perhaps  a  finer  appearance  than  any 
other  city  of  Eng.,  partly  a  consequence  of  the  configura- 
tion of  its  site,  winch  is  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  declivity  of  which  the  finest  streets  extend  in  successive 
ten-aces.  The  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  cui-ative  efiicacy  of  its  hot  saline  springs 
render  B.  a  very  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  springs.  4  in  number,  varies  from  97'^  to  117^  F. 
Thev  ri.se  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  discharge  184.320  gals. 
daily.  The  Roms.  erected  baths  at  this  place  in  the  fii-st 
centiiiT,  and  called  it  Af/'itt  SoU-''.     Pop.  1881,  51,790. 

Bath,  citv  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  .Sagadahoc  co..  Me., 
is  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  12  m.  from 
the  ocean,  30  m.  S.  of  Augusta,  and  30  m.  X.  E.  of  Portland. 
The  prin.  business  is  ship-building.  Pop.  1870,  T371 ;  1880. 
7874. 

Batli,  R.  R.  junc.  and  semi-cap.  of  Steuben  co.,  X.  \..  is 
on  the  Cohocton  Creek,  74  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Rochester  ;  has  a 
soldiers'  home.     Pop.  1880,  3183. 

Bath,  Knishts  of  the,  a  military  onler  hi  G  Brit., 
deriving  its  name  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing  which  was 
performed  at  the  hiitiation  of  the  knights.  It  is  now  the 
second  in  rank  among  the  ordei-s  of  Eng..  the  order  of  the 
Garter  being  tlie  highest.  The  order  of  the  B.  ctmipnses  3 
classes— 1st  <lass.  Knights  Grand  Cross  (K.  G.  O,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  limited  to  .50  military  men  and  2.5  ci\ilians. 
beside  the  royal  family;  2d  class,  Kniglits  Coinpiauders 
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(K.  C.  B.)  =  102  military  and  50  civil ;  these  and  the  first  have 
the  title  of  Sir  ;  3d  class,  Companions  (C.  B.)  =  525  military 
and  200  civil. 

Bath  Stoue,  a  building-stone  extensively  used  in  Eng., 
is  procured  Iroin  quarries  in  the  lower  oolite.  It  is  fine- 
frrained.  of  a  ricli  cream-color,  i.s  easily  wrought,  and  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable. 

Batliyb'ius  [Gr.  /Sadus,  "deep,"  and  /Sios,  "Ufe"],  a 
name  given  by  Huxley  to  a  formless  expanse  of  matter  of 
supposed  protoplasmic  character,  believed  to  cover  large 
areas  of  tlie  ocean's  bed,  and  to  manifest  characteristic  evi- 
dences cif  ]i.  .sst-ssing  hl'e,  but  of  at  least  doulnful  nature. 

Bat]iyl'lii!«  [<;r.  BaeuAAo5j,  aitniuilar  ccmiedian  and  per- 
former of  e.nnie  pantomime  in  Kome  about  30  b.  c.  He  was 
a  freedman  ot  Ma'cenas. 

Baton  Kouffe,  bah-tn-roozh',  on  R.  R.,  city,  cap.  of 
parish  of  E.  B.  K..  and  of  La.,  is  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 
-Miss.,  129  m.  above  New  Orleans.  It  stands  on  a  bluff  which 
rises  about  25  ft.  above  tlie  highest  inundations.  The  seat 
of  govt,  was  established  here  in  1847,  but  was  removed  to  New 
Orleans  during  the  c.  war.  and  is  now  at  B.  R.  The  capitol  was 
completed  in  1852  at  a  cost  of  S24(i,000.  B.  R.  contains  a  State- 
house,  a  State  univ.,  a  collegiate  inst.,  a  ladies'  sem.,  an 
acad.,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  a 
penitentiary  in  which  are  8iX)  convicts.  The  convention  met 
here  Jan.  21,  1801,  and  on  the  26tii  adopted  the  ordinance  of 
secession.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  U.  S.  forces  May  7, 
1862.  On  Aug.  5, 1862,  a  Confed.  force  numbering  5000  un- 
der Gen.  Breckenridge,  attacked  the  garrison  under  Gen. 
Thomas  Williams,  but  was  repulsed  after  a  fierce  contest  of 
2  hours'  duration,  in  which  Gen.  Williams  was  killed.  The 
Vilace  was  shortly  after  evacuated  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  Pop. 
1870,  6498;  1880,  7197.  [Fromoria.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Ed.  "  Capitoi.ian  Advocate."] 

Batracliia.  ba-tra'ke-a  (plu.)  [from  the  Gr.  Parpaxos,  a 
"frog'"],  called  also  Batracliians  and  Ampliiblans, 
one  of  the  5  great  classes  iurn  wliieh  the  vertebrate  animals 
are  usually  divided,  thounii  some  writers  have  reduced  the 
class  to  the  rank  of  an  order  of  reptiles — a  class  witli  which 
they  are  popularly  confounded.  The  B.  are  cold-blooded 
and  oviparous,  and  in  most  living  species  are  without  scales, 
and  the  blood  is  partly  aerated  through  the  skin.  The 
young,  for  the  most  part,  breathe  by  gills  like  those  of 
fishes.  They  generally  have  limbs,  but  not  always.  Their 
eggs  are  generally  fecundated  after  extrusion.  In  most 
cases  the  eggs  are  laid  in  moist  places  or  in  water ;  the 
yoimg  assume  a  fish-like  form  (as  the  tadpole),  and  finally, 
when  adult,  with  few  exceptions,  lose  their  gills  and  corii- 
mence  breathing  by  lungs  like  true  or  scaly  reptiles.  They 
further  differ  from  reptiles  in  various  points,  such  as  in 
having  two  occipital  condyles,  wliile  reptiles  have  but  one, 
and  in  having  very  short  ribs  or  none  at  all,  while  reptiles 
have  a  series  of  ribs. 

Batrarliidte.     See  Toad-Fish. 

Batraclioinyoiuaclila,  bat-ra-kom-i-o-ma'ke-a  [from 
the  Gr.  /Sarpaxos,  a  "frog,"'  ^0?,  ;uv6;,  a  " mouse,"  and  ^idx'),  a 
"  battle  '■],  the  name  of  a  mock-heroic  poem,  the  subject  of 
•which  was  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Homer. 

Batracliopliryiiida;.    See  Toad. 

BattakM,  rallied  also  Battas,  a  race  li%'ing  in  Sumatra, 
who  sjieak  a  iieeiiliar  lang.,  have  an  original  alphabet,  and 
write  on  pieces  of  bamlioo,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  )).  and  writing  from  right  to  left. 

Bat'tel  [Pr.  bataille],  an  anc.  mode  of  trial  by  single 
comljat,  usually  called  "  wager  of  battle."  It  had  its  origin 
among  the  Ger.  tribes,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng.  by 
William  tlie  Conqueror.  In  criminal  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  fought  in  person  ;  in  civil  cases,  by  champions. 
This  custom,  based  on  the  idea  that  Heaven  would  give  the 
victory  to  the  innocent  party,  though  practically  disused, 
continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  Eng.  till  1819,  when  it 
was  aboli.shed  by  statute. 

Battery,  bat'ter-e  [Fr.  batterie],  a  military  term  used 
in  various  senses.  In  gen.,  a  number  of  gims,  organizedinto 
a  single  body;  also  in  field  operations,  a  number  of  guns 
with  the  necessary  complement  eif  horses  and  men  to  manage 
them.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the 
personnel  or  complement  of  men  and  officers  who  serve  a  set 
of  guns. 

Battery.    See  Assault  and  Battery. 

Battliyaiiyi,  bot'yahn-yee  (Louis),  Count,  a  Hungarian 
patriot.  It.  at  I'resburg  in  1806.  He  favored  the  hberal  cause, 
and  was  appointed  pres.  of  the  ministrv  formed  in  Mar. 
1848.    Tried  by  an  Aus.  court-martial,  anil  shot  Oct.  6,  1849. 

Bat'tle-Axc,  a  weapon  much  used  by  the  early  N.  na- 
tions. It  had  a  longer  handle  and  a  broader  blade  than 
the  commtjn  axe.  The  halberd  was  the  latest  form  of  the 
B.-A.,  and  is  still  used  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Battle  Creek,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  B.  C.  rivers,  120  m. 
W  of  Detroit.     Poj).  ]870,  .58:38  ;  1880,  700.3  ;  1884,  10,021. 

Battle-firouiid,  a  i).-v.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.,  where 
the  celebrati'd  battle  ot  Tippe(;anoe  was  fought  between 
Gen.  Harrison  and  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother,  the  "Prophet,"'  Nov.  7,  1811. 

Bau'Klter  (Hknuy  L.).  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  divine,  b.  at 
Abbotstovvn,  Pa.,  about  1803,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  in 
1825;  studied  theol.  at  Getty.sburg  and  Princeton,  became 
pastor  of  a  eh.  at  Boonsl)oro',  Md.,  in  1829,  was  a  teacher  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  I.s;i(i-;i2,  prof,  of  Gr.  and  lielles-lettres  (IKW- 
50)  at  Pa.  Coll..  (iettyshurg,  and  was  afterward  its  pres. 
(]a50-(i8.)     D.  Apr.  14,  18(58. 

Baiiinaartiicr^  liowm'gart-ner.  von  (Andueas),  a  Ger. 
savant,  b.  in  Bohemia  Nov.  2:j,  1793;  became  Aus.  minister  of 
trade  and  pulilic  works,  and  was  pres.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sci- 
ences in  Vieinia.    D.  July  29,  186.5. 

Baur,  bowr  (Ferdinand  Christian),  a  Ger.  Prot.  theol. 
and  critic,  founder  of  the  Tiilnngen  school  of  theol.,  b.  at 
Schmiden  June  21,  1792.    D.  Dec.  2,  1800. 


Bautzen,  bowt'sen,  or  Bu'dissin,  a  town  of  Sax.,  on 
the  Spree,  35  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Dresden.  A  great  but  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  here  May  20.  21.  1813,  Ijetween  Nap.  and 
allies  ;  the  Fr.  lost  20.(XI0  men,  but  the  aUies,  whose  loss  was 
13.000.  retired  froin  the  field.    Pop.  1880,  17,509. 

Bavaria,  ba-va'ri-a.  the  second  kingdom  in  size  and  pop. 
of  the  Ger.  empire,  is  di\-ided  into  2  unequal  parts ;  the  E. 
porti(jn,  \i,  of  the  whole,  is  situated  between  47°  10'  and 
50'';33'  N.  lat.,  and  9°  and  1.3°  48'  E.  Ion.  ;  the  W.  (the  Palati- 
nate W.  of  the  Rhine),  between  48°  52'  and  .50°  N.  lat..  and 
7°  20'  and  9°  E.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Prus.  and  the 
smaller  states,  E.  and  S.  by  Aus.,  W.  by  Wuiteml)erg,  Alsace, 
Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Area  of  B.,  29,292  sq.  m.,  being 
about  half  as  large  as  Ga. 

Surface  in  part  mountainous ;  Algiiu  and  Bavarian  Alps  in 
the  S.,  the  former  9000  ft.  high  ;  Bohemian  and  Bavaiian 
mt.  forests  on  the  E.;  Fichtel  Mts.  in  the  N.  E. ;  the  Franco- 
nia.  Jura,  and  the  Hardt.  One  third  of  the  area  is  forest. 
There  are  also  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  rivers  are  the 
Danube,  with  39  affluents  in  B.,  the  ]SIain,'and  the  Rhine. 
Ludwig's  Canal  connects  the  Danube  and  Main.  There  are 
about  50  small  lakes,  mo.stly  Alpine. 

Climate  usually  temperate  and  healthy,  but  cold  in  mts. 

Minerals,  salt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  fa- 
mous mineral  springs  of  Kissengen  and  Briickenau  are  in  B. 

Productions.— The  soil  is  highly  productive,  wheat,  maize, 
rj'e,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  tobacco  being  the 
prin.  crops.  Wine  is  made  extensively  in  Lower  Franconia 
and  the  Palatinate.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  are  reared  in  the  mts. 

Manufactures.— Beer  is  the  largest,  over  5400  breweries  pro- 
ducing aimually  131,000,000  gals.  There  are  more  than  50 
glass-works,  upward  of  .30,000,000  cigars  made  annually,  and 
there  are  also  large  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  paper, 
iron,  wooden-ware,  china,  and  guns,  and  celebrated  melting- 
houses  at  Oljerzell.  The  chief  exports  are  timber,  grain, 
wine,  hops,  beer,  leather,  glass,  jewelry ;  imports,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, woollens,  silks,  stuffs,  drugs,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  flax. 

Population.— The  total,  5,284,778,  is  distributed  pretty  equal- 
ly among  the  following  govt,  districts  :  Upper  Franconia, 
Upper  Palatinate,  Lower  Bavaria,  Upper  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia,  and  the  Palatinate. 
The  prin.  towns  are  Munich  (the  cap.),  230,023  inhabs.  ; 
Niirnberg,  99,519  ;  Augsburg,  61,408  ;  Wiirzburg,  51,014  ;  Re- 
gensburg  (Ratisbon),  34,516;  Hof,  Bamberg,  Schweinfurt, 
Erlangen,  Speyer,  Baireutli,  and  Passau  are  also  important 
commercial  cities,  of  the  pop.  3,573,742  were  R.  Caths., 
1,392.120  Prots.,  and  51,335  Jews. 

Education. — There  are  3  univs.  (Munich,  Wiirzburg,  and 
Erlangen),  9  lyceums,  28  gymnasia  or  colls.,  10  noiinal  sciiools, 
2  polytechnic  insts.  (at  Miniieli  and  Niirnberg),  a  number  of 
Lat.,  technical,  and  special  schools,  and  about  7200  public 
schools.    School  attendance  is  C(  )mi)ulsory  from  6  to  14. 

Finances.— The  gross  revenue  of  1884  was  about  $47,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure  the  same  amount.  The  public  debt  of 
B.  in  Jan.  1884  was  $270.000.OiiO. 

Pailways.— There  are  over  1500  m.  of  railway  and  over 
2000  m.  of  telegraph,  both  mostly  owned  by  the  state,  but 
neither  fully  pays  expenses. 

Gorernment. — B.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  he- 
reditary king  in  the  male  line  only,  and  two  houses  of  leg- 
islature ;  the  upper,  of  72  members,  hereditary,  official,  or 
appointed  for  life ;  the  lower,  of  156  members,  elected  for 
6  yre. 

Uistoi'y. ~-Ea.r\y  inhabs.  of  Old  B.,  Celts  ;  Germanic  tribes 
immigrated  there  and  ruled,  though  dependent  upon  Rome 
till  911 ;  c.  wars  for  the  next  250  yrs.  In  1180  Otto  von 
Wittelsbach,  count  palatine,  became  master  of  B.,  and  his 
descendants  have  ruled  it  with  slight  exceptions  till  now ; 
2  of  them  (Louis  IV.,  1314-47,  and  Charles  VIL,  1742-4.5)  be- 
came Ger.  eraps.  The  counts  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  dukes 
of  B.  contended  for  the  supremacy  from  1255  to  164S,  when  it 
was  settled  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Bavai'ian  line  in  1777,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Charles 
Theodore,  became  ruler  of  B.,  and  Aus.  tried  very  hard  to 
obtain  possession  of  it,  and  would  have  succeeded  init  for 
Fi'ederick  the  Great.  His  bi'other,  Maximilian  IV.  (I.  of  B.), 
succeeded  him  in  1799,  and  tO(jk  the  title  of  king  m  1806.  At 
flrst  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  he  joined  the 
allies  in  1813,  and  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1815,  the  bound- 
aries of  B.  were  settled  nearly  as  at  present.  Louis  I.  suc- 
ceeded Maximilian  (1825-48).  and  was  a  tolerable  ruler, 
though  eccentric,  and  anti-liberal  in  his  views.  His  son, 
Maximilian  II.  (1.848-64),  succeeded,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts.  Louis  II.  succeedeil  his  father  in  1864,  and  in 
l«(i6  sided  with  Aus.  in  the  Austro-Prus.  war.  B.  took  a  part 
in  the  Franco-Ger.  war,  and  in  1871  became  a  member  of  the 
Ger.  empire.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Bax'ter  (De  Witt  C),  b.  in  Dorchester.  Mass..  Mar.  9, 
1829,  entered  the  Amer.  army  in  1861  as  lieut..  and  rose  to  be 
bre\et  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers.  Wrote  Baxter's  Manual  and 
(iiiiipuny  Tactics,  and  was  naval  officer  of  PhUa.  1869-71. 
1).  May  9,  1881. 

Baxter  (Richard),  a  divine,  b.  at  Rowdon,  in  Shrop.shire, 
Eng.,  Nov.  12,  1(J15,  was  ordained  in  1638.  During  the  c.  war 
he  was  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  but  favorable  to  a  mon- 
archy. At  the'Kestoration  (,1660)  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Charles  II.  In  consequence  of  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  16()2.  he  seceded  or  was  ejected 
from  the  Anglican  Ch.  In  1672  he  preached  in  Lond.  to  a 
congregation  of  nonconformists.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest  and  a  Ccdl  to  the  I'n- 
conrtrted.     D.  Dec.  8,  1691. 

Baxte'rlans,  the  term  formerly  appUed  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  Baxter"s  theological  system,  the  doctrines  of  whicli 
were— 1,  that  though  Chr.  d.  in  a  special  sense  for  the  elect, 
yet  he  also  d.  in  a  gen.  sense  for  all ;  2,  the  rejection  of  the 
dogma  of  reprobation  :  3,  that  it  is  possible  for  even  saints 
to  fall  away  from  sa%-ing  grace. 

Baxter  Sprlngis,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 
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Bay,  or  Bay  Tree,  a  name  of  tlie  laurel  tree  {Lanrns 
ikML^k  which  is  sometimes  tailed  sweet  B.  The  /•/•«/»'/'.■ 
Iaiin)t.-irni,->i.<  is  sometimes  called  B.  laurel.  Several  other 
trees  are  pt^pularly  caUed  B.  The  leaves  of  the  B.  have  Ions? 
been  subjects  of  popular  superstition,  and  have  been  used 
with  other  eversreeus  to  decorate  chs.  at  Christmas.  Bai/s, 
the  plural,  sijfuify  an  honorary  garland  or  crown,  bestowed 
as  a  prize. 

Ba'ya  [Plo'ceu-^  P/ii/ippi'iuiy),  a  small  E.  I.  bird  of  the 
familv  Ploceidif.  allied  to  the  weaver-bird. 

Bay'ard  iGen.  CiEonuE  D.i.  b.  in  New  York  in  1*^.5.  grad. 
at  W.  Pi.  ui  IS.")!; :  became  brisr.-gen.  of  volunteeis,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Dec.  14.  IStS. 

Bayard  iJamks  AsHTONi.  a  statesman  and  lawTev.  b- at 
Phila.  .Tulv  -H.  1707.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  ITS! :  settled  in 
Del.  and  became  an  >r.  C.  The  contest  between  Jefiferson 
and  Burr  in  1801  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  by  the 
votes  of  Federalists  acting  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
Subsequentlv  U.  S.  ."senator.  He  was  one  of  the  corns,  that 
nesotiated  the  ti-eaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.    D.  Aug.  G,  1815. 

Bayard  ^.J.\MEs  Ashton,  2di,  b.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Xov. 
15.  IT'.R).  grad.  at  Piinceton :  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Del. 
18.il-«4  and  18iJT-<)0.     D.  June  13,  1880. 

Bayard  (Pierre  dc  TEnKALL>.  C'HEVALrER.  a  heroic  Fr. 
knight,  called  "  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach."' b.  at  Ca.stle  B.,  near  Grenoble,  in  1475.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  modesty,  piety,  magnanimity,  and  his 
various  accomplishments.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Tomovo.  performed  several  remarkable  exploits 
in  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Eng.,  took  Prosper  Colonna 
prisoner,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Marisnano  in  1515 ;  de- 
fended Mezieres  with  success  against  the  emp.  Charles  V. 
in  1522,  and  for  this  important  senice  was  saluted  as  the 
saviour  of  the  countrv.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  the  river 
Sesia.  Apr.  .30.  1524. 

Bayard  i  Richard  Bassett\  son  of  James  A.  Bayard,  b.  at 
Wilmington.  Del.,  in  1796.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1814,  became 
a  lawver,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Del.  183(>-39  and  1841- 
45.     D.  Mar.  4,  1868. 

Bayard  i  Thomas  Francis*,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wilmington, 
Del..  i)ct.  20.  1828:  m  18tj9 succeeded  his  father(J.  A.  Bayard) 
in  the  I'.  S.  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  second  and  a 
third  tenn.  Iii  Oct.  1881  he  was  chosen  pres.  pro  ttin.  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  :  became  U.  S.  sec.  of  state  Mar.  6.  1SS5. 

Bayazid,  bah-yah-zeed'  (often  called  Baj'azeti  I., 
sultan  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans,  sumamed  Ilderim  u'.  e. 
■•  the  lightning '"),  b.  m  1.347.  He  succeeded  hLs  father.  Amu- 
rath  I.,  in  1389,  and  soon  conquered  Bulgaiia.  the  greater 
part  of  -\sia  Minor,  and  part  of  Gr.  In  1396  he  gained  a  ^^c- 
tory  at  Nicopolis  over  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and  his 
allies,  the  Poles  and  Fr.  His  career  of  conquest  was  arrested 
by  Tamerlane  lor  Timuri,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
feated him  near  Angora  in  June  1401.  B.  was  taken  prisoner 
here,  and  confined  until  his  death.  >[ar.  9.  14<T3. 

Bayazid  II.,  .sultan  of  the  Turks,  b.  in  1447,  succeeded 
his  father.  Mahomet  H.,  in  1481.  He  was  involved  in  almost 
continual  wars  against  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  Pers.,  and 
Venetians.     D.  May  26,  1512. 

Bay'berry,  the  fruit  of  the  bay  tree ;  also  the  fiiiit  of 
the  wax-myitle  yMyri'ca  a^rifera).  a  shrub  which  produces 
a  kind  of  wax,  sometimes  called  "bayben-y  tallow,"  and 
used  in  pharmacy. 

Bay  City,  an  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Bay  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  right  lE.)  bank  of  the  Saginaw  River.  4  m. 
from  its  mouth  and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  deals 
principally  in  lumber  and  salt,  immense  quantities  of  which 
are  produced.  Several  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with 
all  lake  points.     Pop.  1870.  7»»4  ;  1880,  20.693  ;  18-^.  ■>i,415. 

Bayeux  tba-yuh')  Tapestry,  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen 
cloth  214  ft.  long  by  20  in.  wide,  on  which  is  embroidered  with 
woollen  threads  of  various  colors  a  representation  of  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  Eng.  by  the  Xoi-mans.  According  to 
tradition,  it  was  embroidered  by  MatUda.  the  wife  of  WUliam 
the  Conqueror.  Some  persons  believe  that  she  directed  the 
work,  which  was  performed  by  her  maids  or  the  ladies  of 
her  court.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  historical  document, 
as  it  gives  a  correct  and  minute  portraiture  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  age,  and  of  the  Xorman  costumes.  It 
contains  the  figures  of  about  625  men.  200  horses,  55  dogs, 
40  ships  and  boats,  and  numerous  quadrupeds,  birds,  etc. 
The  tapestry  was  discovered  in  the  cathedral  of  B.  about 
173i),  and  is  now  preser\-ed  in  the  hotel  de  viUe  of  that  place. 

Bay'fleld  < Henry  Woolseti,  a  rear-admiral  of  the  Brit. 
na^T-  entered  the  ser%ice  in  18<36  ;  served  against  the  U.  S.  in 
1814  on  the  great  lakes,  and  surveyed  the  lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Gulf  (1815-27),  of  which  he  pub,  valuable 
charts, 

Bayle,  hal  (PierreI,  a  Fr.  phUos.  and  critic,  b.  at  Carlat, 
now  in  Ariege,  Xov.  18,  1647,  was  a  son  of  a  Prot.  preacher. 
He  studied  at  the  Coll.  of  Toulouse,  and  became  a  prof,  of 
phUos.  in  the  Prot.  CoU.  of  Sedan,  which  was  closed  or  sup- 
pressed by  the  govt,  in  1681  :  thence  he  went  to  Rotterdam. 
B.  was  a  sceptic,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  religious  liberty, 
and  a  ver\-  independent  thinker.  His  most  important  woi-k 
is  a  HiJ^tf/rkal  and  CHtical  Diet.    D.  Dec.  28.  1706. 

Bayley  (Most  Rev.  James  Roosea-eltV  D.  D..  b.  in  New 
York  Aug.  33.  1814.  grad.  at  Tiinity  Coll..  Hartford,  in  1835; 
was  for  a  time  a  clerg>Tnan  of  the  P.  E.  Ch..  but  became 
a  R.  Cath.,  studied  theol.  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1842.  Was  pres.  of  St.  John's  Coll..  Ford- 
liam.  X.  Y.,  184.5-46.  In  IRtS  became  bp.  of  Xewark.  X.  J., 
ajid  in  1872  abp.  of  Baltunore.    D.  Oct.  3.  1877. 

Baylor  I'nlver'sity.  This  inst.  is  situated  at  Inde- 
pendence. Wa-«hington  co.,  Tex..  12  m.  from  Brenham.  <^n 
the  \\.  branch  of  the  Hou.ston  and  Tex.  Central  R.  R..  and 
18  m.  from  Xavasota.  on  the  main  tnink  of  the  same  road. 
The  univ.  was  chartered  by  the  republic  of  Tex.  in  1845. 
One  third  of  its  trustees  are  annuallv  chosen  bv  the  Bap. 
State  Convention  of  Tex.  The  coui-se"  of  study  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Univ.  of  A'a.    Presidents  have  been  the  Rev. 


HeniT  L.  Graves.  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Burleson.  D.  D..  Rev.  George 
A\'.  Baines,  Rev.  WillianvCarey  Crane,  D.  D..  LL.D.  Hon.  R. 
E.  B.  Baylor,  LL.D.,  foimer  M.  C.  from  Ala.,  and  for  25  yi-s. 
a  .ludge  in  Tex.,  gave  name  to  the  imiv. 

Bayly  i  Lewis),  bp.  of  Bangor  ui  Wales,  b.  at  Caermar- 
fhen.  ed.  at  Ox.,  and  consecrated  as  bp.  m  1616;  author  of 
the  Prncticr  of  Piety.  D.  1632.— His  son  Thomas  became  a 
R.  Cath..  and  "wrote  The  Eml  of  Vontrorermj. 

Bayiies,  banz  vKobert  HaLl>,  D.  D.,  b.  in  Somersetshire, 
Eng.,  Mar.  10.  1831 :  ed.  at  Bath  and  at  St.  Edmond's  Hall. 
Ox.,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  18.59  :  m  1870  was 
consecrated  bp.  of  Madagascar.  Wrote  Lyru  Ainj'dcaim  and 
other  poems. 

Bayouue,  bah-yonn'  (ane.  Lapm-'duiri).  a  fortified  citj' 
in  S.  W.  Fr..  on  the  Adour,  3  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  citv  has  often  been  besieged,  but  never  taken.  Pop. 
26.261. 

Bay  Rum  {Spirifus  myrciif),  a  fragrant  liquid  obtained 
by  distillini;  with  rum  the  leaves  of  the  Jlyrcia  acris,  and 
probably  of  other  trees  of  the  genus. 

Bazaine,  bah-zan'  (Francois  Achillei.  b.  at  Versailles 
Feb.  13,  1811,  and  after  passing  through  aU  the  intermediate 
grades,  marshal  of  Fr.  Sept.  5. 1864.  The  son  of  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  oflicer.  he  could  have  readily  obtained  an  offi- 
cer's commission,  l)Ut  he  declared  it  his  pride  to  seek  his 
marshal's  baton  from  the  knapsack  in  which  for  "  everv  Fi-. 
soldier  "  the  proverb  potentially  places  one  :  and  that  baton, 
when  found,  bore  the  inscription,  "  Simple  soldat  en  1831, 
Marechal  de  France  en  1864." 

He  went  through  many  campaigns,  beginning  in  1833  and 
ending  with  1870,  serving  in  Afr.,  Sp..  It..  Mex..  and  Fr. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prus.  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  single  corps,  but  in  consequence  of  the  early  re- 
verses befallmg  MacMahon  he  became  directly  commander 
of  the  ai-my  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  hard-fought  battles  that 
followed  he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Metz.  where  after  a 
siege  of  long  duration  he  at  length  sun-endered  his  entire 
army  of  160.000  men  with  1800  cannon.  After  the  war  he 
was  tried  by  court-martial  for  this  suiTender.  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot;  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  20  yrs.  im- 
prisonment in  a  fortress,  without  military  degradation.  On 
Aug.  9. 1874.  he  escaped  from  his  prison,  He  Ste.  Marguerite, 
and  took  refuge  in  Sp.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Bazard,  bah-zar'  (Asiantj),  the  founder  of  Fr.  Carbo- 
narism,  b.  in  Paris  Sept.  19.  1791.  He  organized  societies 
of  Carbonari  about  1820  :  aftei-ward  he  became  a  disciple  of 
St.  Simon  and  wrote  on  Socialism.    D.  July  29,  1832. 

Beacb  iJous  Wesley >,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  preacher  of  M.  E. 
Ch.,b. at  Trumbull.  Conn., Dec. 26, 1825,  grad. 1845  at  Wesleyan 
Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  for  9  yrs.  a  teacher,  and  in 
1854  entered  the  ministry.  In  1872  received  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  his  alma  maUr.  and  in  1873  became  pastor  of  a  ch.  ui 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.    Pres.  Wesleyan  L'niv.  18S0. 

Beacb  (Moses  Yaxei,  an  Inventor  and  pub.,  b.  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn..  Jan.  7,  1800.  He  invented  a  rag-cutting 
machine,  now  in  gen.  use  in  paper-mills.  In  1835  he  became 
interested  in  the  Xew  York  Suii.  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  penny  newspaper  business.    D.  July  18,  1868. 

Beacb  Plum,  the  F^'vnvs  maritima,  a  shrtib  of  the 
order  Rosacea?,  gi-owing  along  the  sea-beaches  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  U.  S.  It  bears  an  edible  fruit,  sometimes 
not  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plum,  which  it 
resembles.    Away  from  the  sea-shore  it  degenerates. 

Beacon,  be'kn.  The  A.-S.  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  noun  beck  and  the  verb  beckon  ;  hence  the  word  implies 
something  which  constitutes  a  significant  sign  or  signal. 
Before  other  means  of  rajnd  telegi-aphy  were  invented..^/-^.*, 
kmdled  on  the  tops  of  mts.,  or  prominent  points  of  the 
coast,  were  an  obvious  resort  as  alarm-signals,  gi^^n^  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  or  armies.  The  word 
now  denotes  a  mark  or  sign  erected  on  coasts  for  guiding 
and  preserving  vessels  at  sea  by  night  or  by  day. 

Beadle  ( W.  H.;.    See  Appendix. 

Beagle,  be'gl,  a  small  variety  of  hound,  formerly  em- 
ploved  in  Eng.  for  hunting  hares,  but  now  nearly  supplanted 
bv  "the  harrier.  The  B.  is  about  10  inches  nigh  at  the 
shoidder.  is  compactlv  formed,  and  has  long  pendulous  ears 
and  smooth  hair.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  keenness  of  scent 
and  pei-severance.  During  the  chase  it  utters  a  musical  cry. 
A  small  varietv  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

Beale,  beel  (Lionel  Smith*.  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  microsco- 
pist.  phvsiologist.  and  author,  b.  in  1828.  grad.  Bachelor  of 
>Iedicm"e  at  tlie  Univ.  of  Lond.  m  1851.  in  which  inst.  he  was 
afterward  appointed  prof.  Wrote  Structrne  of  the  Tissnes  of 
the  Bodij  and  PiotoDla-mi. 

Bea'inan  (Fernando  C),  b.  in  Chester,  Vt.,  June  23, 
1S14  :  studied  law  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  in  1838  became  a 
lawver  of  Mich.  ;  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lenawee  co., 
judge  of  probate.  Presidential  elector  in  1856,  and  M.  C.  from 
Mich.  1861-69.     D.  Sept.  27,  1882. 

Bean  (Fa'ba'^.  a  genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  order  Leguminosie.  The  c( minion  European  B.  '.Foba 
rul(!ai-i''\  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Europe  since  the 
earliest  ages.  The  see<ls  are  inclosed  in  long  pods  which 
are  woollv  on  the  inside.  Many  varieties  are  used  as  food 
for  men  and  animals.  The  kidney-B.  or  haricot  i  Phn^tot'i-' 
ndr/ai-i.')  is  a  totallv  distinct  plant  fi-om  the  proper  B.  The 
B.  cultivated  in  Ainer.  are  various  species  of  Pha.->-oi'i.<. 

Bear  [Lat.  '//•'•?".-'.  female  '/r'^« ;  Ger.  Rd)-].  the  common 
name  applied  to  the  species  of  the  family  Ur-idit.  B.  are 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer.,  but  not  in  Afr  ^ome 
species  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  and  hiber- 
nation, during  which  thev  eat  nothing  and  remain  sta- 
tionarv  in  hollow  trees  or  holes  in  the  irnnind.  They  ai-e  all 
much  alike  in  general  structure  and  appearance,  but  on  ac- 
count of  minor  differences  in  dentition  and  details  of  struct- 
ure have  been  distributed  in  6  senera— r'r.'"'.>',  ThalarctOf. 
Tremnrcto^.  He/arcfo-:  .lA-/"/.--"-s  and  .F/'nvjxxia.  The  Eun>- 
pean  and  X.  Amer.  species  belons  to  T/vw.  The  brown  B. 
(rrtus  arctm)  is  widely  distributed  over  the  continents  of 
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Europe  and  Asia.  The  black  B.  ( Ursuti  Americans)  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  N.  Amer. ;  it  is  an  expert  climber.  The  grizzly 
R.  (?'/•*■'/*' /(f/o.c)  is  much  larjrer  and  more  carnivorous  than 
the  blaek'B.  It  sometimes  measures  ii  ft.  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail,  and  is  the  most  formidable  beast  of  pi-ey  of  Amer. 
It  can  run  swiftly,  but  does  not  climb  trees. 

The  polar  B.  or  white  B.  {Tlidtan-los  maritimits)  is  of  an 
impure  white.  It  sometimes  measures  nearly  10  ft.  long  and 
.5  ft.  high.  It  is  never  found  far  from  the  sea,  and  inhabits 
the  most  X.  shores  of  Amer.,  Asia,  etc.  It  pursues  .seals  and 
fishes  both  on  the  ice  and  in  tlie  water.  Among  the  other 
species  the  .]/<■/'//;•■■'/■•'  lahiutiix.  or  long-lipped  B.  of  the  E.  I.,  is 
notable  as  an  inoffensive  and  gentle  animal,  which  is  often 
led  about  by  Indian  jugglers  for  exliibition.  In  the  Andes  t)f 
Chili  occurs  the  Tn/iiiircto.t  oriHifii/<,  called  spectacled  B.. 
which  is  black  exce]it  ~'  senncircular  yellow  marks  above  its 
eyes.  Remains  of  several  extinct  species  of  B.  have  been 
found  in  caves. 

Beard  iGeokge  Miller),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Montville,  Conn., 
May  «,  18:»,  grad.  at  Yale  ISfiO,  and  at  Coll.  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York.  ISUfJ:  was  a  noted  specialist  in 
that  city  in  hypnotism,  insanity,  electro-therapeutics,  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  wrote  much  on  these  subjects,  includ- 
ing Physiology  of  Mind  Bfuding.     D.  Jan.  23.  18S3. 

Beurd  (Kicu.\rdi,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cumberland 
Presb.  Ch.,  b.  in  Sumner  co.,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27.  17!)9:  grad.  at 
Cumberland  Coll..  Princeton,  Ky.,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  laugs.  in  that  coll.  ;  then  went  to  Sharon, 
Miss.,  in  connecticm  with  Sharon  Coll.  In  1843  he  became 
pres.  of  Cumberland  Coll..  Ky.,  and  in  1854  took  the  chair  of 
systematic  theol.  in  Cumberland  Univ.,  at  Lebanon.  Tenn. 
His  Systematic  Theology  is  regarded  as  the  crystallization  of 
Cumberland  Presb.  thought  and  faith.    D.  Dec.  2,  1880. 

Beards'Iey  (,E.  Edwards),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  1808  in 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  in  1832. 
AVrote  ///••./.  of  the  Epis.  Ch.  in  Conn. 

Beardsley  (Samiel),  LL.D.,  a  native  of  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.  ;  practised  law  in  Rome  and  Utica ;  became  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  State  in  1847.    D.  May  6,  1860. 

Beards'town,  a  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Cass  co..  III.,  sit- 
uated on  the  bank  of  the  111.  River.  The  celebrated  '"  Lithia 
Springs  "  are  here.     Pop.  1870,  2588  ;  1880,  3135. 

Bears  and  Bulls,  a  phrase  used  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks.  The  "bears"  are  those 
who  wish  to  depress  the  price  of  stocks,  and  the  "  bulls  " 
are  those  who  wish  to  raise  the  price.  An  operat<jr  may  be 
a  bear  one  day  and  a  bull  the  nest,  according  as  his  pecun- 
iary interest  varies  ;  or  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  bull 
in  regard  to  one  stock  and  a  bear  in  another. 

Beas'ley  (Frederick),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman,  philos..  and 
auttior.  b.  near  Edenton,  N.  C.,  in  1777,  grad.  at  Princeton 
in  1797;  became  an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  was  long 
provost  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.     D.  Nov.  2,  1845. 

Beating  the  Bounds,  a  phrase  used  in  Eng.  to  de- 
note the  periodical  perambulation  by  which  the  boundaries 
of  parishes  are  iireserved.  The  clergyman  with  the  pa- 
rochial ofiicers  and  the  boys  of  the  parish  school  inarch  to 
the  boundaries,  which  the  boys  strike  with  willow  rods ; 
being  sometimes  flogged  at  important  points,  in  order  to 
impress  them  upon  their  memories. 

Bea'ton,  Beatoun,  or  Betliune  (David),  a  Scot, 
cardinal,  b.  in  ]4;)4.  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Prot. 
Ref .  He  became  a  cardinal  in  1538.  On  the  death  of  James 
V  ,,  in  1542.  B.  produced  a  forged  will  of  that  king,  appoint- 
ing himself,  with  three  others,  regents  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
his  artifice  failed,  and  the  earl  of  Arran  became  the  regent. 
Cardinal  B.  caused  George  Wishart  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.    He  was  assassinated  May  29,  1546. 

Be'atrlce,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  Gage  co.,  Neb.,  on 

Big  Blue  River.  90  m.   S.  S.  M'.  of  Omaha.    It  has  water- 

piiwer  and  Ijuilding-stone.    The  U.  S.   land-office  for  the 

Nemaha  (list,  is  lucated  here.     Pop.  1880,  2-H7. 

Beatrite  Portinari.     See  Dante. 

Beattie,  bee'te  (James).  LL.D..  D.  C.  L.,  a  Scot,  philos. 

and  poet,  b.  in  Kincardine  <n.  Oct.  2.5,  17:i5:  became  in  17()0 

prof,  of  moral  phiios.  in  .Marischal  (^'oll.,  Aberdeen  ;  wrote 

Eriilences  of  the  Christian  lidiiiion  Imetii/  and  [ilainli/  stated. 

Elements  of  Moral  Science,  and  iii  verse  The  Minstrel.  '  D.  1803. 

Beat'ty  (Oumond),  A.  M.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Wasliingtcm,  Mason 

CO..  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  181.5,  was  ed.  at  Centre   Coll.  and  Yale 

( '<dl..  whence  he  grad.  in  1835 ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  Centre 

Coll.  in  18:36,  and  pres.  in  1872,  and  has  contributed  to  various 

papers. 

Beaufort,  bu'fort,  on  R.  P.,  cap.  Beaufort  co..  S.  C.  on 
Pt.  Royal  island,  and  on  an  arm  of  tlie  sea  caUed  Pt.  Royal 
River,  about  .55  in.  W.  S.  W.  of  Charleston,  and  108  m.  S.  E. 
of  Augusta  :  has  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  1870,  1739  ;  1880.  2M9. 
Beaufort,  bu'fort  (Henrv).  Cardinal,  an  Eng.  prelate, 
b.  about  ]37.5.  was  a  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  half- 
brother  of  King  Henry  IV.  He  became  successively  bp. 
of  Lincoln  and  of  Winchester,  lord  chancellor  in  1403,  again 
in  1413.  and  a  third  time  in  1424.  He  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  political  affairs.  During  tlie  miiioritvof  llcnrv  VI.  he  was 
very  powcrtul.  and  was  suspected  of  coiiii)licitv  in  the  mur- 
der of  his  nephew  and  lival.  the  duke  of  (ilouces'ter.  D.  1447. 
Beauharuais,  de,  deh  bo-ar-na'  (KrcJisNEi,  a  son  of 
Vicomte  .Mexandre  de  B.,  b.  in  Paris  Sei)t.  3.  1781.  His 
mother.  Josei)lnne.  became  the  wife  of  Boiiaparte,  wliom 
he  accoiiiiianied  to  Egypt  in  179K  He  was  rapidlv  promoted 
in  tlic  juiny,  w;is  appointed  viceroy  of  It.  in  180.5.  took  jiart 
in  the  canii)aign  against  .\us.  in  ]8()!).  and  in  the  invasion  of 
Rus.  in  1812.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  armv  in 
Rus.  after  it  had  suffered  great  disasters,  he  made  a  inas- 
terly  retreat.  In  1813  he  went  to  It.,  which  he  defended 
against  tlie  .\us.  until  the  deixisitiou  of  Nap.  Afterward  he 
resided  at  Munich,  and  obtained  from  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
whose  (lauirliter  lie  liad  married  in  l.s<i(;.  the  title  and  estate 
of  duke  of  Leuchtenbertr.     D.  in  .Munich  Feb.  21.  1824. 

Beauniarrliais,  de,  deh  br)-mar-sha' (Pierre  Aifirs- 
TiN  Caron),  a  Fr.  dramatist  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  ver- 


satility, and  whose  adventui-ous  career  and  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  obtained  for  him  great  celebrity,  was  b.  at  Paris 
Jan.  24.  1732.  and  was  the  son  of  a  clockmaker.  Having 
become  a  proficient  in  music,  he  was  employed  to  give 
lessons  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  and  in  consequence 
became  acquainted  with  the  financier  Duverney,  who  in- 
.structed  him  in  affairs  of  finance,  and  assisted  liim  with 
funds  and  credit.  After  Duverney "s  death  he  bectame  in- 
volved in  a  litigation  of  7  >ts.  to  secure  the  sums  due  him 
from  the  estate,  during  which  the  singular  ability  of  his 
arguments  secured  him  wide  celebrity.  During  tlie  Amer. 
war  of  independence  he  furnished  the  Amers.  with  arms 
anil  ammunition,  and  received  in  consequence  the  thanks  of 
Cong.  He  alsi)  undertook  at  this  time  an  ed.  of  the  works 
of  A'oltaire,  in  92  vols.,  by  which  he  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
Notwithstanding  he  gave  his  support  to  tlie  jirineiples'of  the 
Fr.  Revolution,  and  imported  firearms  for  the  use  of  the 
Fr.,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  for  a  time  an 
exile  from  his  native  land.  After  undergoing  persecution 
and  accusation,  he  returned  to  Fr.  after  the  Revolution 
was  over.  He  recovered  possession  of  his  beautiful  villa  at 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  died  there  May  17,  1799. 

B.  was  the  author  of  various  dramatic  productions.  Le 
Manage  de  Figaro,  his  masterpiece,  produced  the  greatest 
excitement  in  Paris,  and  his  Barbier  de  Seville,  which  pre- 
ceded it,  was  also  a  great  success.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Beaumont,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Beaumont,  bo-mont'  (Francis),  an  Eng.  dramatic  poet, 
b.  in  Leicestershire  in  1.586,  ed.  at  Ox.  Besides  works  of  Ids 
own.  he  wrote,  in  partnership  with  John  Fletcher,  several 
popular  dramas.     D.  Mar.  1616. 

Beaumont  (William),  M.  D.,  a  surgeon,  b.  at  Lebanon. 
Conn.,  in  1785.  Wiiile  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1825  he  made  impor- 
tant investigations  upon  digestion,  in  the  case  of  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  who  had  received  a  severe  gun-shot  wound,  which 
healed  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  large  aperture  througli 
whicli  the  processes  of  digestion  could  be  watched.     D.  1853. 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonnlere,  de,  deh  bo-mon'  deh 
lah  bo-ne-air'  (Gust.we),  a  Fi'.  publicist  and  advocate,  b.  in 
Sarthe  Feb.  16,  1802.  He  was  a  grandson  of  La  Favette. 
A'isited  the  U.  S..  and  wrote  slarery  in  the  V.  S.     D.  1866. 

Beauregard,  bo-re-gard'  (Pierre  Gustave  Toutant). 
b.  near  New  Orleans  May  28,  1818,  grad.  at  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  July  1,  1838  ;  2d  lieut.  of  engineers  July  7,  1838  ;  served 
in  Mex.  war;  capt.  of  engineers  .Mar.  3.  1853;  in  charge  of 
defences  in  La.  18.5:i-t)():  aiiiiointed  supt.  of  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  Nov.  1860,  but  held  this  position  a  few  days  only.  lie- 
signed  Feb.  20,  1861,  was  made  brig. -gen.  in  Confed.  army, 
and  directed  the  operations  against  Ft.  Sumter  which 
opened  the  c.  war;  defeated  Gen.  McDowell  at  Bull  Run 
July  21,  1861.  and  was  made  gen.  ;  [)lanned  the  successful 
attack  on  Gen.  Grant  Apr.  6,  ]S(;2,  at  Httsbnrg  Lauding,  and 
on  Johnston's  death  assumed  chief  command,  and  tlien 
withdravving  to  Corinth,  held  that  place  against  the  superior 
forces  of  Gen.  HaUeck  till  May  30,  when  he  evacuated  it. 
making  a  masterly  retreat  to  Tupelo.  He  subsequently 
commanded,  with  head-(|uarters  at  Charleston,  the  defence 
of  the  S.  coast.  In  ]S(i4  he  commanded  in  Va.,  successfully 
resisting  Gen.  Butler's  forces  at  Drury's  Bluff,  and  later, 
with  a  force  of  .5700  men,  increased  to  10,.5(!n.  resisted  Gen. 
Grant's  front  attack  upon  Petersburg,  holding  that  place 
till  reinforced  by  part  of  Lee's  amiy,  and  thus  compelling 
t\w  Iong-)irotracted  siege.  Was  subse(|uently  charged  with 
resisting  (ien.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  having  but  5000 
men.  jiaitly  militia.  'I'lie  .skilful  withdraw;il  of  (tcii.  Hardee's 
army  froni  Savaiuiali.  invested  by  Sherman,  to  P(jcataligo. 
was  due  to  B.  ,\t  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  _Gen.  John- 
ston's army  B.  was  voluntarily  assisting  him.  In  1860  com- 
mand of  the  Roumanian  army  was  tendered  him,  and  in  1869 
that  of  the  army  of  the  khedive  of  Eg)T)t,  both  of  which  he 
declined  ;  became  adjutant  gen.  La.  1878.      J.  G.  Barnard. 

Beaver,  be'ver  [Fr.  fnevre;  Ger.  Bi'ber],  (Castor  Fiber),  a. 
cinadruped  of  the  order  Rodentia,  native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Amer.  B.  were  once  abundant  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
they  have  gradually  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization. They  are  characterized  by  industry,  sagacity,  and 
instinctive  .skill  hi  building  dams  and  houses.  The  body  is 
about  2  ft.  long.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  long,  spread- 
ing, and  webbed  to  the  nails.    The  tail  has  an  oval  form 
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and  is  horizontally  flattened,  about  10  inches  long  and 
about  3  inches  wide,  and  covered  with  horny  scales.  Tlie 
fur  is  used  for  making  hats  and  caps.  The  food  consists  of 
bark  of  trees,  leaves,  roots,  and  berries.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  B.  are  rivers  and  lakes  which  are  bordered  by 
forests.  They  pass  tlie  winter  in  houses  or  lodges  which 
are  2  or  3  ft.  high,  are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
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affoni  them  protet-tion  from  wolves  ami  other  wild  beasts. 
Tliey  also  have  holes  or  burrows  in  the  jarroimd  (adjacent  to 
their  lodiresi.  with  eutrauees  under  the  water,  in  which  they 
take  refuse  if  their  lodjres  are  destroyed  or  become  unten- 
able. A  si't'at  many  of  them  are  caught  in  traps  by  Indians 
and  other  trappers. 

Beaver,  on  K.  K..  cap.  B.  co..  Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  t».  Kiver.  -^  m.  X.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  B. 
Toll.,  a  female  sem..  and  an  acad.     Pop.  1870. 11:21) :  1880, 1178. 

Beaver  Dam,  on  K.  K..  a  city,  Dodsre  co..  Wis.,  on  B.  D. 
(."reek.  61  m.  X.  \V.  of  ;Milwaukee.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wayland 
I'niv.,  and  has  a  tine  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  3265;  1880, 
3416 

Beaver  Falls,  K.  K.  junc,  B.  co..  Pa.,  and  on  B.  River,  4 
m.  above  its  iunc.  with  the  O.,  31  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
1870.  3112  :  1.S8I),  5104. 

Bebee'ria,  or  Bebee'riiie,  a  vegetable  alkali  or  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  bark  of  tlie  bebeem,  or  green-heart, 
H  tree  of  Brit,  (iuiana.  It  is  used  in  med.  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine,  which  it  resembles  in  properties. 

Bebee'ra,  Bibirn,  or  Beebeera,  a  tree  of  Brit. 
Guiana.    iSee  (Vreex-Heart.) 

Beccafi'co,  /.  «••.  "fig-eater'"  {Syl'da  /lorten'tiis  or  Cur- 
ru'ra  hoiten'^is).  a  small  bird  of  the  family  of  Sylviadse  or 
warblers,  abundant  in  S.  Europe,  where  its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered a  gi-eat  delicacy. 

Beccaria,  di,  de  bek-kah-ree'ah  (Cesare  Boxesana), 
Mak(<i'is,  an  It.  economist  and  writer  on  penal  laws,  b.  at 
>nian  Mar.  1.5,  1738.  In  1768  was  appointed  prof,  of  political 
philos.  at  Milan.     D.  Nov.  28,  1794. 

Beche-de-mer,  ba.sh'de-mar  [Fr.  for  "sea-spade."'  be- 
cause they  are  i)resscd  and  dried  in  a  shape  not  unlike  that 
of  a  spade],  or  Trepaiig,  a  name  given  to  the  dried  bodies 
of  several  species  of  HololhuriUhT.  or  f.ca.-Quewvnbem.  They 
ai-e  esteemed  as  food  by  the  Chi.  The  Malay  divers  catch 
them  and  prepare  tliem  in  large  quantities  for  the  Chi.  mar- 
ket.   They  mostly  range  from  9  inches  to  2  ft.  louff. 

Becliiia'ua,  Betjuaus,  Becliuaus,  or  Bosli- 
uaua,  a  people  of  S.  Afr.,  di^^ded  into  numerous  tribes, 
each  governed  by  its  chief;  are  unwarlike,  and  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  Caflfres  in  arts  and  civilization. 

Beck  (John-  Brodhead),  M.  D..  a  med.  ^Titer,  b.  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  Sept.  18.  1794,  grad  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1813  : 
became  in  1826  a  prof,  of  materia  medica  in  the  Coll.  of 
Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New  York.     D.  Apr.  9.  1851. 

Beck  (Lewis  C),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Schenectady  Oct.  4, 1798,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  In  1817,  became 
prof,  of  chem.  in  the  med.  coll.  of  Albany  in  1840,  and  wTote 
several  works  on  chem.  and  hot.  Ilis  report  on  the  miner- 
alogy of  N.  Y.  was  pub.  by  the  State  in  1842.  D.  Apr.  21.  ia53. 

Beck  (Theodorio  Romeyn),  M.  I).,  LL.D..  a  med.  writer, 
u  Virother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Schenectady  Aug.  11. 1791. 
grad.  at  V.  Coll.  in  1804 ;  in  1840  became  prof,  of  materia 
me<lica  in  the  med.  coll.  at  Albany.     D.  Nov.  19,  1855. 

Beck'er  (Hermann  Heixrich),  a  Ger.  i)olitlclan,  called 
UER  rothe  Becker  (j.?.  "the  Red  Becker,"  on  account  of 
his  extreme  radical  \iews  in  politics),  b.  Sept.  1.5, 1820.  Took 
part  in  revolution  of  1818 ;  member  of  Prus.  house  of  depu- 
ties 1862.  and  of  the  N.  Ger.  Pari.  1867-68. 

Becker  (Karl  Friedrich),  b.  at  Berlin  in  1777;  studied 
philos.  and  hist,  at  Halle  ;  was  a  teacher  in  Berlin,  but  gave 
up  aU  kinds  of  busines.s  on  account  of  Hi-health ;  wrote 
riilrerxal  Hi»f.  for  Cliidh-en  and  other  juvenile  books.  D. 
Mar  15,  1806. 

Beck'et  (Thomas  a\  abp.  of  Canterbury,  b.  in  Lond.  in 
1 1(J9.  He  studied  at  Ox.  and  Paris,  and  was  appointed  high 
chancellor  in  1158,  being  the  first  native  Englishman  who 
filled  a  high  office  after  "the  Conquest.  M'hen  made  abp.  of 
Canterbury  in  1162,  he  became  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
Ch.  against  the  aggressions  of  the  king,  whose  policy  tended 
t(j  keep  the  clergy  in  subordination  to  the  civil  pow'er.  Be- 
coming Involved  in  a  conflict  with  Henry  II.,  he  escaped  in 
1164  to  Fr.  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
ported. Hem-y  confiscated  his  property,  sequestered  the 
revenues  of  his  see,  and  was  threatened  with  a  papal  inter- 
dict. In  1170  a  formal  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  he 
returned  to  Eng.  and  resumed  his  office.  He  also  renewed 
his  defiance  of  the  royal  authority,  but  was  assassinated  Dec. 
2i;t.  1170,  by  4  barons,  servants  of  the  king.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr  by  many  patriotic  Sax.  as  well  as  by  the  zeal- 
ous votaries  of  the  Ch.  He  was  canonized  by  the  pope  in 
1173.  and  his  bones  were  deposited  in  a  shrine  at  Canterbury, 
whic;h  became  the  object  of  one  of  the  great  pilgrimages  of 
Christendom. 

Beckx  (Peter  .Johx),  a  Belg.  Jesuit,  b.  Feb.  8.  1795.  He 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  In  1819.  was  elected  procurator 
of  the  prov.  of  Aus.  in  1847,  was  appointed,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jesuits  in  Aus..  pro^•incial  for  Aus.,  and  was 
elected  in  18.53  gen.  of  the  order. 

Becqaerel,  bek-rel'  (Axtoixe  Cesar),  an  eminent  Fr. 
savant,  b.  at  Chatillon-sur-Lolng  (Loiret)  Mar.  8.  1788.  He 
sers'ed  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  engineers  from  1810  till 
181.5.  after  whi(!h  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
electricity,  and  made  discoveries  in  electro-chem.  He  re- 
futed and  exploded  Volta"s  theory  of  contact,  and  construct- 
ed the  first  constant  pile.  In  18:37  he  received  the  Copley  med- 
al of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  invented  a  method 
of  eleetrotyping.  He  pub.,  beside  other  works,  Traiti  crpeii- 
mental  <ie  V i-Urtricit!-  et  cbi  mnqatlUnie.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  in  1829.    D.  Jan.  21, 1878. 

Bed'bng,  a  well  knowTi  hemipterous  insect,  the  Ci'mf.v 
Ifctnla' I'in^,  infesting  beds,  houses,  dove-cots,  and  the  nests 
of  swallows,  bats.  etc.  The  eggs  are  oval  and  white,  the 
young  flat  and  transparent.  In  about  11  weeks  the  insect 
reaches  its  full  size.  Mercurial  solutions,  benzine,  etc..  will 
extirpate  these  vermin,  but  prevention  by  cleanliness  is 
better  than  cure. 

Bcde,  beed  [Lat.  Tie'<l((\.  suniamed  the  Venerable,  an 
Eng.  scholar  and  monk.  b.  in  the  co.  of  Durham  in  673.  His 
name  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  the  anc  lit.  of  Brit.    His 


I  most  important  work  is  an  E<rh-na.ttiral  Ilisf.  of  the  Enq. 
Xatioii.  which  King  Alfred  translated  into  A.-S.,  and  which 
has  often  been  reprinted.     I).  May  26,  735. 
t      Bedeaii,  beh-do'  (Marie  Alphonse),  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  near 
Xantes  Aug.  10.  1804  :  served  in  Algeria :  had  the  command 
(Under  Bugeaudiof  the  troops  in  Paris  when  the  Parisians 
'  revolted  in  Feb.  1848.  and  under  the  new  republican  regime 
became  commander-in-chief  of  that  citv.     D.  Oct.  29,  1863. 
Bedell'  (.GREiiOKv  Thlrstox).   D.  D",  a  P.  E.  bp.,  b.  at 
'  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  27, 1817.  ed.  at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  and  Bristol 
(_'oll..  Pa. :  became  bp.  of  the  diocese  of  O. ;  is  author  of  TIk- 
Diriuity  of  C/n:  and  other  works. 
j      Bedell  (Willia.m).  an  Eng.  Prot.  i)relate.  b.  in  Essex  ui 
1.570  ;  in  1629  became  bp.  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  Ire.    He 
procured  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Irish.    D.  1642. 

Bed'ford,  a  market-town  of  Eng.  on  the  river  Ouse,  48 

ni.  X.  X.  \V.  of  Lond.      It  has  more  charitable  insts.  and 

public  endowments,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  any  town 

in  Eng.    lUuivan  wrote  Pitfjrim's  Pivgi-ens  in  B.  jail."    Pop. 

I  19,532. 

Bedford,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.,  71  m.  X'. 
W.  of  Xew  Albany.     Pop.  1880.  2198. 
Bedford,  on   R.  R.,  cap.  Taylor  co.,  la.,  on  the  river 
i  one-hundred-and-two,  about  1(K)  m.  S.  W.  of  Des  Moines. 
1  Pop.  1870.  720  :  1880,  1763. 

Bedford,  R.  R.  juno.,  cap.  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  is  on  Rays- 
I  town  branch  of  Juniata  River.  94  m.  M'.  S.  \V.  from  Harris- 
burg.    The  B.  Springs,  about  1  m.  distant,  are  a  sujumer 
resort.     Iron  ores  abound.     Pop.  1870.  1247:  1880.2011. 

Bedford  (Guxxixgi,  a  patriot  of  Del.,  served  against 
the  Fr.,  was  a  native  of  Phila..  an  officer  of  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  gov.  of  Del.  (1796-97).     D.  Sept.  m.  1797. 

BedLfbrd  (Gl-xnixg>.  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
Phila.  in  1747,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1771,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  (1787)  that  formed  the  L'.  S.  const.,  and  was 
I'.  S.  district  judge.     D.  :\Iar.  :%.  1812. 

Bedford  (Gi-nxing  s.),  M.  D..  b.  at  Baltimore  in  1806, 
grad.  at  Mt.  St.  Maiy"s  C'oll.  in  1825 ;  became  prof,  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  Univ.  of  Xew  York  (1840-42)  :  author  of  Lec- 
I'/n-.t'on  the  Piftea-'O--^  of  ^Volllen.  D.  Sept.  5,  1870. 
Bedford  (John  Plaxtagexet),  Dike  of.  the  .3d  son  of 
t  King  Henry  IK.  of  Eng.,  b.  in  K»9.  After  the  deatli  of  his 
brother,  Henry  A'.  (1422),  became  regent  of  Fr..  and  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Fr.  at  A'erneuil  in  1424.  but  his  conquests 
were  sof)n  checked  bv  Joan  of  Arc.  He  abetted  her  murder. 
1).  Sept.  19.  14:i5. 

Bed'lam,  a  coiTuption  of  Betlilelieiu,  which  was  the 
name  of  a  religious  house  in  Lond.  converted  in  1.547  into  a 
hospital  for  lunatics.     B.  is  sometimes  used  as  sjTionymous 
'  with  a  tnad-house.  or  a  place  of  uproar. 

Be'dle  (Jcjseph  D.)  b.  at  Middletowni  Point  (now  Matta- 
i  wan),  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  3.  1831 :   became  a  lawyer 
and  judge,  and  was  elected  gov.  of  X.  J.  in  1874. 

Bedmar',  de  (Alfonso  de  la  Cueva),  Marquis,  a  Span- 
iard, b.  in  1.572.  When  ambassador  to  Venice  in  1607,  he 
formed  a  nefarious  plot  to  betray  the  Venetian  city  and 
state  into  the  power  of  the  king  of  Sp.  The  plot  was  de- 
tected one  day  before  that  appointed  for  its  execution.  He 
became  a  carcJinal  in  1622.    D.  16.5.5. 

Bedonins,  bed'oo-eens,  or  Bednius,  written  also 
Bedaii'een  and  Bedawee  (sing.),  ("inhabs.  of  the  des- 
ert"), nomadic  Arab.s,  who  are,  according  to  ti-adition,  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael.  They  form  about  J  of  the  pop.  of 
Ar.,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  X.  Afr.,  Syria,  etc. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  niled  by  a  sheik,  whose 
authority  is  patriarchal.  Their  riches  consist  chiefly  in 
flocks  of  slieep,  camels,  horses,  goats,  etc.  Their  complex- 
ion is  brown  of  various  shades.  In  person  they  are  generally 
lean,  sinewy,  and  active. 

Bee  [Gr.  /ie'Aio-o-a  :  Lat.  apU  ;  Fr.  nbeille  ;  Ger.  Bie'ne].  the 
name  of  a  large  family  of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenop- 
tera,  but  especially  of  the  Aplida?,  the  honey-bee. 

This  small  insect  has  doubtless  excited  more  admiration 
than  any  other  individual  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept man  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  silk-worm 
and  cochineal,  is  almost  the  only  Insect  of  any  commercial 
value.  Everj'  swarm  is  composed  of  3  different  kinds  or 
classes  —  the  queen,  the  workers,  and  the  drones.  The 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  .3. 


Drone.  Worker.  Queen. 

"queen"  is  the  only  perfect  female  in  the  hive,  and  during 

the  propagating  season  lays  from  1000  to  20<X)  eggs  in  a  day. 

She  is  longer  than  either  the  drones  or  workei-s.  but  her 

size  in  other  respcts  is  a  medium  between  the  two :    in 

color  darker  on  the  upper  side,  with  legs  and  under  side 

[  yellowish.     When  the   season  for  swarming   approaches, 

,  which  is  always  early  in  the  season  (usually  June  in  our  X. 

,  states  1.  she  deposits"  eggs,  first  for  the  workers,  then  in 

'  drone  and  (|ueen  cells,  from  which  males  and  (|ueens  are 

developed.    There  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the 

eggs  forproducinff  a  worker  or  a  queen,  but  the  nature  of 

the   cell  and  the   food   effects  the  difference.    The  queen 

;  lives  much  longer  than  any  other  B.,  or  often  4  or  5  >ts.. 

1  although  this  longevity  is  disputed  by  some  writers  on  the- 

'  oretical  grounds  ;  but  obsen-ation  appears  to  have  fully  es- 

I  tablished  the  age  to  be  from  3  to  5  yrs.     She  is  furnished 

I  with  a  sting,  which  she  uses  exclusively  in  combat  with 

■  other  queens. 

!       T/ii'  iri'iker-B.  are  imi^erfect  or  undeveloped  female  B., 
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comprising  most  of  the  liive.  usually  nlue  tentlis  or  more,  aud 
commonly  1--J.000  or  15.000  in  a  sinsrle  hive.  All  the  labor  is 
perfonned  by  the  workei-s :  they  gather  all  the  honey,  B.- 
glue.  and  pollen,  carrjinj;  the  latter  in  little  baskets  on  their 
thighs,  and  the  former  in  a  little  sack  ;  they  secrete  wax 
from  honey,  construct  the  combs,  feed  the  youug,  and  clean 
the  hives."  They  usually  live  about  0  months  through  the 
winter,  and  not  more  than  2  or  3  months  during  the  working 
season.  A  hive  is  therefore  a  community  renewed  repeat- 
edly through  the  yr..  the  queen  only  seeing  successive  sea- 
sons, and  on  her  producing  many  thousands  of  eggs  the 
existence  of  the  colony  depends.  AXTien  deprived  of  a  queen 
from  accident  or  death  the  hive  soon  dwindles  and  dies  out. 
The  droi((s  are  the  male  B.  of  the  hive.  They  have  no 
sting,  they  do  no  work,  and  their  only  use  is  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  progeny.  They  are  larger  than  the  working  B.,  have 
a  rounder  head,  and  are  generally  more  clumsy  in  their 
movements.  They  are  destroyed  by  the  workers  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  honey  season. 

B.  begin  to  breed  early  in  spring,  aud  they  have  usually 
increased  their  numbei-s  greatly  by  the  mouth  of  June. 
After  the  queen  has  deposited  eggs,  it  requires  about  23  days 
before  the  worker  comes  out  a  perfect  insect,  aud  about  2.5 
days  for  the  drone.  The  time  for  the  development  of  the 
queen  is  only  16  days  from  the  laying  of  the  e°:f^.  The  egg 
is  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  so  that  it 
appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  S(jft  aud  smooth, 
and  5  times  as  lou"  as  thick.  It  is  first  developed  into  a 
maggot  which  has  little  motion,  with  2  white  eyes,  a  mouth 
like  a  caterpiUar,  and  10  respiratory  holes  on  tlie  sides.  The 
maggot  is  fed  by  the  workers  for  about  a  week,  after  which 
a  wax  cover  is  placed  over  the  cell,  and  it  becomes  a  pupa, 
remains  10  days  in  this  condition,  and  then  breaks  its  wax 
cover,  creeps  out,  dries  its  wings,  and  in  a  short  time  passes 
out  of  the  hive,  and  flies  away  with  its  companions  for  the 
collection  of  honey  and  materials. 

The  swarming  of  the  first  colony  usually  takes  place  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  but  second  and  third 
swarms  often  leave  earlier  or  later  in  the  day.  The  B.  issue 
by  many  thousands,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  them  for  a 
space  of  from  20  to  50  ft.  as  dense  as  a  snow-shower.  In  a 
short  time  tliey  settle,  usually  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  from 
whicli  they  hang  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 

//ir«.<.— The  first  or  original  hives  selected  by  the  B.  were 
the  hollow  tranks  of  trees,  which  they  cleansed  from  dust 
and  rubbish,  gnawing  off  with  their  mandibles  any  asperi- 
ties or  pro.iections  which  might  interfei-e  with  the  future 
construction  of  the  comb.  Xext.  they  were  made  artifi- 
cially somewhat  of  a  bell-shape,  and  constructed  of  straw 
and  willow  twigs  ;  and  lastly  in  the  fonn  of  oblong  or  cubi- 
cal boxes,  with  various  modifications  and  appendages.  For 
small  apiaries,  when  the  owner  desires  honey  simply  for 
home  consumption,  and  can  give  only  occasional  attention, 
a  simple  box-hi\^e  with  holes  through  the  top,  and  a  simple 
rough  box  to  hold  2.5  or  30  lbs.  to  set  over,  answers  a  good 
purpose.  The  size  of  tlie  hive  should  not  exceed  a  capacity 
of  2000  cubic  inches  ;  it  should  be  smaller  rather  than  larger, 
and  some  good  apiarians  prefer  1700  or  1800  cubic  inches,  or 
about  12  inches  each  way  inside.  Sticks  are  set  across  for 
the  support  of  the  combs.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  pane  of 
glass  set  in  one  side,  covered  and  kept  shut  by  a  wooden 
door,  for  occasional  examination  of  the  interior.  If  (piide- 
combs  (or  small  portions  of  empty  combs)  are  attached  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  hive,  the  ccmibs  may  be  so  du-ected  that 
their  edges  will  rest  agauist  the  glass,  and  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  see  between  them. 

If  the  honey  which  is  obtained  from  the  upper  movable 
box  is  made  in  small  glass  boxes  placed  within  this  upper 
box,  or  in  a  corresponding  chamber  made  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hive,  it  will  present  a  finer  appearance  and 
sell  at  higher  prices  in  market.  This  chamber  may  be  en- 
tered by  a  side  door,  aud  4  boxes  may  be  placed  withiu  it. 

Movabk-C'oinfj  Hires. —k\nKr\2cnfi  who  have  a  large  number 
of  hives  for  commercial  purposes,  who  can  give  much  per- 
sonal attenti(ju.  and  wliodu  not  fear  to  approach  and  handle 
B.  freely,  have  adojjted  of  late  yrs.  a  contrivance  known  as 
movable-comb  hives.  Tliese  hives  enable  the  owner  to  ex- 
amine minutely  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  any  evil  is 
readily  discovered  and  remedied,  each  comb  being  made  on 
a  separate  frame,  which  may  be  lifted  out  from  the  rest. 
If  tlie  hive  should  happen  to  be  queenless,  the  fact  may  be 
at  once  determined  without  waiting  till  the  numbers  are 
ruinously  reduced.  Should  the  queen  produce  nothing  but 
drones,  the  discovery  may  be  at  once  made,  and  her  place 
supplied  with  a  more  profitable  incumbent.  If  too  much 
drone-comb  has  been  made,  it  may  be  i-eplaced  with  worker- 
comb.  If  the  moth  has  effected  an  entrance,  the  larvae 
may  be  seen  and  at  oxwa  taken  out.  He  can  limit  the  num- 
ber of  swarms  by  taking  out  the  combs  and  removing  all 
the  queen  cells  but  one.  When  one  hive  has  a  sui-plus  of 
honey  and  another  is  deficient,  an  equilibrium  may  be 
effected  by  exchanjring  a  few  combs.  Old  combs  may  be 
removed,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  substitute  empty 
frames.  Movable-comb  hives  greatly  facilitate  the  making 
of  artificial  swarms. 

Guide-combs  are  attached  to  the  bars  to  have  the  B.  work 
them  straight.  Langstroth's  hive  consists  of  a  series  of 
these  frames,  so  arranged  that  anv  one  mav  be  taken  out 
separately  from  tlie  rest.  Manv  other  forms  of  the  movable- 
comb  hive  liave  been  lately  devised,  obviating  difficulties 
connected  with  those  first  made. 

As  soon  as  a  hive  is  occu|)ied  bv  a  new  swai-m,  the  first 
tmng  is  to  Ijegin  the  manufacture  of  cells. 

The  wax  lias,  pcrliaps,  a  nearer  analogy  to  the  sebaceous 
.secretion  of  the  iiit.gmni'iit  than  to  anv  other  animal  se- 
cretion:  it  IS  foniiid  l)ineath  the  scales  on  the  underside 
ot  the  abdomen,  and.  when  accumulated  there,  seems  to 
irntate  the  part,  for  the  B.  may  then  be  observed  wagging 
her  body,  and  runiiiiig.  round,  or  to  and  fro.  as  if  eiideavor- 
mg  to  shake  out  tlie  little  scales  ;  and  Aw  is  generallv  fol- 


lowed by  one  or  two  other  B.  which  have  been  attracted  by 
her  movements,  aud  are  ready  to  seize  upon  the  plates  of 
wax  as  tliey  fall. 

B.  commonly  begin  at  the  top  or  roof  of  their  chamber, 
and  build  downward,  at  first  working  irregularly,  aud  as  it 
were  pasting  over  the  surface,  and  tlieii  building  horizontal 
cells  of  a  more  perfect  fonn.  The  cells  are  not  all  of  the 
same  size,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  a  given  depth  are  re- 
seired  for  receiving  the  eggs,  and  which  are  necessarily 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  future  maggot :  the  smaller  or 
shallower  cells  are  those  in  which  the  honey  is  stored.  The 
breeding  and  store  cells  are  placed  horizontally,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  cell  is  sometimes  a  little  raised,  the  better  to 
retain  the  honey.  The  shape  of  each  cell  is  hexagonal— the 
only  foi-m  whicli  allows  the  cell  to  be  of  the  largest  size  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  occupy  in  the  hive  the 
least  possible  space. 

B.  do  not  gather  honey  indiscriminately  from  every  flower. 
The  collection  of  the  farina  or  pollen  of  flowers  is  a  gi-eat 
ob.iect  of  the  industry  of  B.  In  large  flowers,  as  the  tulip, 
the  B.  dives  in ;  and  if  the  pollen  receptacle  or  anther  be  not 
burst,  she  bites  it  open,  and  comes  out  singidarly  disguised, 
being  covered  over  entirely  with  the  fertilizing  dust,  which 
adheres  readily  to  the  fringed  hairs  of  her  body  and  legs. 
When  a  pollen-laden  B.  aiTives  at  the  hive  she  generally 
walks  or  stands  upon  the  comb  beating  her  wings,  and  3 
or  4  of  her  fellow-citizens  assist  in  lightening  her  of  her 
load ;  or  the  laden  B.  puts  her  2  hind  legs  into  a  cell,  and 
with  tlie  intermediate  pair  or  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
brushes  off  the  pellets.  These  are  then  kneaded  into  a 
paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  several  cells  ai-e  thus 
fiUed  with  the  packed  and  softened  pollen,  which  is  called 
B.-bread. 

Besides  the  honey  and  farina,  B.  also  collect  a  peculiar 
substance  Uke  gum -resin,  which  was  called  ''propolis"  by 
Pliny ;  and  this  they  obtain  principally  from  the  balsamic 
buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  birch,  and  poplar,  especially  the 
Populus  balsamifei^a.  Tlie  propolis  is  soft,  red,  wiU  pull  out 
in  a  thread,  and  is  aromatic.  It  is  employed  in  the  hive 
not  only  in  finishing  the  combs,  but  also  in  stopping  up 
every  chink  or  orifice  by  which  cold,  wet,  or  any  enemy 
can  enter. 

The  It.  B.  which  has  been  introduced  of  late  yrs.  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  B.  by  the  yellow  bands  on  its 
body  and  by  its  more  ^igorous  habits.  It  commences  work- 
ing earUer  in  the  morning,  and  continues  at  work  later  in 
the  evening.  It  has  a  longer  proboscis,  which  enables  it  to 
take  honey  from  the  red  clover.  When  properly  managed, 
it  has  furnished  large  stores  of  honey,  but  apiarians  are  not 
fully  agreed  as  to  its  gen.  value  and  adaptation  to  common 
management,  and  some  yrs.  will  probably  be  required  to 
settle  the  question.  [F'rom  orirj.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc,  by 
J.  J.  Thomas.] 

BeecU  [Ger.  Buche],  (Fa'gus),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Cupidiferie,  natives  of  Europe,  Amer.,  and  Australia. 
The  sterile  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx  5  to  V  cleft, 
with  8  to  16  stamens.  The  fertile  (or  female )  flowers  grow 
on  the  same  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  triangular  or  sharp- 
ly three-sided  nut,  two  of  which  are  inclosed  in  an  ura- 
shaped,  coriaceous  involucre  or  husk.  These  nuts,  called 
beechmast,  are  edible,  and  are  valuable  as  food  for  swine. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  valuable  for  fuel,  and,  being  dural)li' 
under  water,  is  employed  Ln  the  erection  of  mUls.  The  Fr. 
use  it  extensively  in  the  fabrication  of  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes.  The  white  B.,  which  is  a  common  tree  in  some  parts 
of  the  C  S.,  is,  according  to  some  botanists,  the  same  spe- 
cies as  that  which  has  been  just  described.  The  Fagus  fev- 
riiginea  (red  B.  or  Amer.  B.)  is  abundant  in  the  N.  U.  S., 
sometimes  growing  gregariously  in  forests  which  contain 
few  other  trees.  The  wood  is  hard,  hea^Ti  good  for  fuel, 
plane-stocks,  shoe-la.sts,  tool-handles,  and  other  purposes. 
The  color  of  the  wood  is  a  light-brown  or  reddish  ;  hence 
the  name. 

Beeoli'er  (Catharine  Esther),  a  daughter  of  L>Tnan, 
noticed  below,  b.  at  E.  Hampton,  L.  I.,  Sept.  6, 1800.  Author 
of  Domestic  Serrice  and  other  works.    D.  May  12,  1878. 

Beecher  (Rev.  Charles),  a  preacher  and  ■writer,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1815.  Wrote  a 
Berieir  of  Spiritual  Jfanifestations. 

Beeclier  (Edward),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  1804.  grad.  at  Yale  m  1822  ;  was  pres.  of  lU.  Coll.  from 
1831  to  1844,  then  a  pastor  in  Boston.  Author  of  The  Conflict 
of  Ages. 

Beecher  (Henrt  Ward),  an  author  and  divine,  son  of 
Dr.  Ljnnan  B.,  noticed  below,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June 
24,  1813.  At  an  early  age  he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  a 
seafaring  life,  which,  however,  he  renounced  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  religious  impressions  which  he  experienced 
during  a  revival.  Grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  in  1834.  and  studied 
theol.  at  Lane  Sem.  under  tuition  of  his  father,  then  pres. 
of  that  inst.  Pi-esb.  minister  in  Ind.  m  1837  ;  in  1847  became 
pastor  of  the  Plymouth  (Congl.)  ch.  in  Brooklyn.  Has  been 
a  prominent  advocate  of  anti-slavery  and  temperance  re- 
form, and  more  recently  of  the  rights  of  women.  Among 
Ills  works  are  Lectures  to  Yoring  Men.  Life  Thoughts,  Xoincood. 
a  novel,  and  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  He  has  also  edited  the 
TiKleiiendent  (18(il-63)  and  the  Chr.  Union  (1870-81). 

Beecher  (Ly.man),  D.  D..  a  theol.,  b.  at  New  Haven. 
Conn  .  Oct.  12.  177.5.  grad.  at  Yale  1797 ;  studied  theol.  under 
Pres.  Hwight,  became  in  1798  minister  at  E.  Hampton,  L.  I., 
and  in  1810  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,-  thence 
removed  to  Boston  in  182() :  pres.  of  Lane  Sem.,  Cin.,  1832-51. 
Author  of  Mews  in  Theol.  and  Sermons  on  Temperance.  Was 
a  man  of  very  energetic  character.    D.  Jan.  10.  1863. 

Beeclier  (Thomas  Kexxici-tt),  a  Congl.  minister,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  Feb.  10.  1824.  gi-ad.  at  111.  Coll.  (Jackson- 
ville. 111.  I  in  l.'<4:i :  pastor  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Beech'ey  (Frederick  William),  an  Eng.  navigator,  b. 
in  Lond.  Feb.  17,  1796;  conducted  an  exploring  expedition 
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TO  the  Polar  Sea  (■«</  Bering's  Strait ;  i-etiimed  in  l&JS.  and 
liib.  a  narrative  of  liis  vovaaein  ISJl ;  became  rear-admiral 
.  .f  the  blue.     V.  Nov.  -JJt,  18oti. 

Bee-Eater,  a  name  piven  to  various  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores,  tril>e  Hssii-ostres  and  family  Meropidje,  which  is 
allied  to  that  of  kintrlishej-s.  The  jrenus  .Vf/t>/>.<  comprises 
inimeiX'Us  si>ecies.  found  in  Asia.  Afr..  and  Europe,  which 
feed  on  bees  and  other  hymenopterous  insects.  The  com- 
mon B.-E.  ^  Mr ixi/t---  ajiUitUn  aboxwds  in  the  S.  of  Europe  as 
a  summer  bird  of  passaire.  It  .seizes  bees  as  they  fly  in  the 
air.  and  watches  for  them  near  their  hives.  It  breeds  in 
holes  wiiich  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  are 
several  other  genera  called  B.-E.  The  Namaqua  B.-E.  (S/ii- 
itoinjmwt,--!  cijitnoindm\  is  a  W.  and  S.  Afr.  bird. 

Beef- Eater  tiJv'yy^a^ff/ 1,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  (.'onirosti-es,  sometimes  called  oxpecker. 
They  are  exclusively  Afr.,  and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of 
sittihgon  the  backs  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  camels,  etc..  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  larv;e  of  flies  on  their  hides.  This  geuus  com- 
prises the  species  called  buffalo-bird  of  S.  Afr. 

Beef  Tea,  an  important  article  of  diet  for  infants  and 
invalids.  It  is  best  prepared  by  taking  1  lb.  of  lean  beef. 
chopped  fine,  putting  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  containing  1 
pint  of  tepid  water  for  2  hours  ;  then  straining  tlie  liquid. 
adding  a  little  salt,  and  placing  it  over  a  fire,  but  removing 
it  before  it  boils,  adding  a  little  pepper  or  allspice  if  de- 
sirable. 

Beel'zebab  [Gr.  BeeA^eSouA.  Bffhfhoul.  or  BeelzebnP^.  u.  e. 
"the  god  of  dung  or  of  flies  "),  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Ekron.  in  Philistia.  Among  the  Jews  B.  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  commonly  applied  to  a  prince  or  chief 
of  evil  spirits,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels. 

Beer  [Ger.  Bur;  Ft.  (nere].  The  common  B.  known  as 
bto:  ak.  porter,  stout,  etc..  is  the  fermented  infusion  of 
malted  barley,  flavored  with  hops.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  B.  is  applied  to  beverages  prepared  from  cereals,  bar- 
ley, rye.  wheat.  Indian  corn,  millet,  etc.,  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  which  is  starch.  The  treatment  involves  the  pre- 
liminary opteratious  of  malting  and  mashinr/.  or  changing 
the  starch  to  gum  (dextrine)  and  sugar  ^glucbsei  by  the  aid 
of  the  natural  process  of  germination.  The  term  icine.  on 
the  other  hand,  is  restricted  to  alcoholic  liquids  obtained 
by  fermentuig  the  saccharine  juices  of  frtiits.  as  the  grape, 
apple,  pear,  currant,  and  gooseberry,  or  the  sap  of  such 
plants  as  the  sugar-cane,  palm.  Amer.  aloe.  etc.  There  are, 
however,  many  Averages  of  inferior  quaUty  called  B..  which 
consist  of  saccharine  liquors  more  or  less  completely  fer- 
mented, and  flavored  with  various  substances,  such  as 
spruce  B..  gringer  B.,  root  B..  etc. 

The  rnanufactiire  of  B.  from  barley  is  divided  into  2  dis- 
tinct processes — malting  and  brewirig — which  are  conducted 
in  different  establishments,  the  malt-honse  and  the  brewery  ; 
the  brewer  often  purchasing  his  malt  from  the  maltster. 
Malting  consists  of  4  successive  operations:  (li  Steeping. 
The  barley  is  placed  in  wooden  cisterns,  covered  with  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  3  or  3  days,  when  the  water 
is  drained  off.  (it  Couching.  The  softened  barley  is  thrown 
out  upon  the  floor  of  the  malt-house  in  heaps  "or  couches, 
where  it  heats  spontaneously  and  begins  to  germinate, 
throwing  out  rootlets  or  ni'tic/e-*.  and  shoots  or  acro^pires. 
At  the  same  time  it  evolves  a  portion  of  its  water,  the  opera- 
tion being  called  xiceating.  (3)  Flooring  Ls  resorted  to  in 
order  to  check  the  germination  by  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture. It  consists  in  spreading  the  barley  over  the  floor,  and 
repeatedly  turning  and  respreadin^  it  over  a  constantly 
widening  area  in  layers  of  diminisliing  thickness.  \\"heh 
the  process  of  germination  has  proceeded  as  far  as  is  desir- 
able, it  is  Completely  stopped  by  (4»  kitn-dnjing.  This  is 
effected  in  a  large  room  with  bnck  or  tile  floors,  the  kiln, 
which  is  heated  to  the  desii-ed  temperature.  Here  the  ger- 
minated barley  is  rendered  perfectly  dry  and  crisp.  It  is 
then  malt. 

Ale  is  prepared  from  pale  malt,  and  the  active  fermenta- 
tion is  checked  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  unchanged.  This,  by  subsequent  fermen- 
tation in  the  barrel  or  bottle,  keeps  up  the  briskness.  Pale 
ale  is  made  from  malt  dried  in  the  sim  or  by  steam.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  rise  above  72°  during  the  fermentation.  The 
formation  of  acetic  acid  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  im- 
pleasant  flavor  due  to  the  solution  of  the  yeast  by  the  alco- 
hol is  avoided.  -Scotch  ale  is  a  sweet  strong  ale.  Small  B.  is 
a  weak  liquor  made  by  using  little  malt,  or  by  masliing 
with  fresh  water  the  malt  residuum  left  after  the  wort  for 
ale  or  porter  has  been  drawn  off.  Porter  is  a  dark -colored 
B.  made  from  a  mixture  of  pale,  amber,  brown,  and  black 
malt.  Stout  LS  strong  porter.  Berlin  white  B.iweiss  B.)\s 
prepared  by  quick  fermentation  from  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  barley  malt  and  5  parts  of  wheat  malt  with  half  a  lb.  of 
hops  per  bushel. 

Lager  B— The  B.  of  Bavaria,  which  has  of  late  yrs.  been 
so  extensively  maimfaetured  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  name 
ot  lager  B..  owes  its  name  (from  Inger,  a  "storehouse  "i  to 
the  fact  that  it  Ls  st<jred  in  cof)l  cellars  or  vaults  for  several 
months  before  it  is  used,  and  its  remarkable  keeping  quali- 
ties and  highly  prized  properties  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
fermentation  by  which  it  is  produced.  The  fermentation  of 
ordinan,-  B.  and  ale  takes  place  at  high  temperatures  ;  it  is 
consequently  rapid,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  evolved  in  bub- 
bles, carries  a  portion  of  the  yeast  to  the  surface,  forming  a 
thick  scum.  This  scum  protects  the  B.  from  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  conversion  of  gluten  into  yeast  is  in  part  a  process 
of  oxidation,  and  the  oxygen  being  excluded  considerable 
gluten  remains  unchanged,  and  acting  as  a  ferment  leads 
to  the  subsequent  change  of  alcohol  to  acetic  acid.  The 
fermentation  of  lager  B.  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature 
—between  W  and  .50°  F.  It  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  the 
arbonic  acid  does  not  carry  the  yea.st  to  the  ,<urface.  Con- 
-■--quently  the  air  has  a  freer  access,  and  the  gluten  is  more  [ 
ompletely  converted  into  yeast.  This  B.  is  usually  fer-  i 
':iented  in  the  winter,  or.  if  in  summer,  in  rooms  cooled  by  I 


'  ice.  This  is  called  sedimentary  or  mider-fermentation,  to 
\  distinguish  it  fmm  the  ordinary  surface  fermentation.  The 
I  yeast,  called  bottom-yeast,  is  quite  different  frt>m  ordinaiy 
yeast,  and  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion by  which  it  was  jiroduced.  The  folk) wing  is  a  brief 
,  outline  of  the  process  employed  at  one  of  the  largest  lager- 

1  B.  breweries  in  Xew  York.  The  barley  is  soaked  2  or  3  days, 
changing  the  waters ;  it  germinates  6  to  10  days,  till  the 
radicles  are  brownish  :  it  is  then  kiln-dried.  It  "is  crushed 
between  rollere.  mashed  at  12(i°  to  140°  F.,  the  temperature 
being  raised  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  to  l(jO°  or  170=. 
By  adding  hot  water  to  the  residue  a  second  wtirt  is  ob- 
tained. The  first  wort  is  boiled  with  the  hops  :  the  second 
wort  is  let  in.  and  the  whole  is  boiled  3  or  4  hours.  After 
cooling  to  between  44°  and  50°  F..  it  is  nm  into  open  fer- 
menting tuns.  One  gal.  of  yeast  is  added  for  every  20  to  25 
ban-els.  Fermentation  continues  from  10  to  20  days.  There 
is  a  heavy  froth  at  first,  which  subsides.  lea\"ing  the  surface 
clear.  It"  is  racked  off  Into  hogsheads,  when' the  yeast  is 
found  at  the  bottijm  of  the  tuns.  It  stands  m  these  hogs- 
heads with  the  bung  open.  A  few  days  before  it  is  to  be 
put  in  barrels  for  use  the  bung  is  driven  in  to  accumulate 
carbonic  acid  for  life. 

Three  varieties  of  this  B.  are  made  :  (1)  "  Lager,"'  or  sum- 
mer B..  for  which  3  bushels  of  malt  and  IJ^  to  3  lbs.  of  hops 
are  used  per  barrel,  and  which  is  not  ready  for  use  in  less 
than  from  4  to  6  months.  (.2)  '".Sc/f*/*/:."  wiiiter  or  present- 
use  B. :  2  to  3  bushels  malt  and  1  lb.  hops  per  baiTel ;  ready 
In  4  to  6  weeks.  (3i  Bock  bier,  which  is  an  extra  strong  B.". 
made  In  small  quantity  and  seired  to  customers  in  the  spring, 
during  the  interval  between  the  giving  out  of  the  schenk  B. 
and  the  tapping  of  the  lager.  In  its  manufacture  .314 bushels 
of  malt  and  1  lb.  of  hops  per  ban-el  are  used,  and  it  "requires 
2  mouths  for  its  preparation.  C.  F.  Chaxdler. 

Beer'sheba  (i.  e.  the  "  well  of  the  oath,"'  or,  according 
to  another  et\-mology.  '-well  of  the  seven"),  an  anc.  fron- 
tier place  of  Pal.,  about  50  m.  S.  S.  AV.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
near  the  border  of  the  desert.  The  phrase  "  from  Dan  to 
B."  was  used  proverbially  to  express  the  whole  extent  of 
the  land  of  Israel. 

Bees' wax  [Lat.  ce'ra'],  a  substance  secreted  by  the 
honey  bee.  Is  the  material  of  which  its  cells  and  combs  are 
constructed,  and  is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
natural  yellow  color  is  sometimes  changed  to  white  by  ex- 
posure to  the  joint  action  of  the  sun.  the  ozone  of  the"  air, 
and  moisture.  It  fuses  at  145°  F..  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
partly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  B.  is  much  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  candles  and  tapers,  and  for  other  purijoses. 

Beet  [Ger.  Beete].  (Be' ten.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Chenopodiaceae.  The  species  of  Beta,  which  are  not  nu- 
merous, are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  E.  hemi- 
sphere. The  common  B.  (Beta  rulgari^y  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, the  boiled  roots  bemg  a  common  article  of  food  in 
Eiu-ope  and  X.  Amer.  A  coarser  variety,  called  mangold- 
wurzel,  is  a  valuable  food  for  cattle.  Large  quantities  of 
sugar  are  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  B.  in  Fr.  and  Ger. 
The  B. -sugar,  when  refined,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Beetlioven,  ba'to-ven.  van  (Lt^)^^^G),  b.  at  Bonn  Dec. 
17,  1770.  He  was  the  second  of  4  children,  of  whom  the 
first  died  an  mfant.  Ha\'ing  outgrown  his  father's  instruc- 
tion, the  lad  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Pfeiffer.  oboist  in 
the  chapeL  and  then  under  that  of  Van  der  Eder.  reputed 
the  best  organist  in  Boim.  At  the  age  of  11  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Van  der  Eder  to  his  successor  in  the  chapel. 
Xeefe.  At  this  period  the  lad  dedicated  to  the  elector  3 
piano-forte  sonatas,  which  also  were  printed.  AATien  but  14 
he  was  made  assistant  court-organist,  and  3  yrs.  later  was 
sent  to  Vieima.  at  the  electors  expense,  to  pursue  his 
studies  tmder  the  direction  of  Mozart,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.  In  Vienna  he  finally  made  his  home,  after  an 
incidental  residence  of  several  yrs.  in  Rome,  where  his  ef- 
forts were  required  to  stipport  his  2  younger  brothers.  On 
his  return  to  Vienna  he  studied  with  Haydn  and  Albrechts- 
berger.  the'celebrated  contrapuntist,  making  himself  master 
of  the  science  of  miL^ical  composition.  His  favorite  instru- 
ment at  this  time  was  the  piano-forte.  His  technical  educa- 
tion being  completed,  works  came  from  his  band  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  Before  he  was  -30  yrs.  old  he  had  pub. 
as  manv  as  20  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte.  9  for  piano  and 
instruments.  2  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  trios, 
quaitets.  quintets,  septets,  a  ballet.  The  Men  of  Prome- 
theus, and  2  orchestral  symphonies.  At  this  period  he 
moved  in  the  best  society,  was  noticed  by  persons  of  rank, 
and  recognized  by  all  as  "a  genius  of  the  first  order.  These 
davs  were  soon  clouded  bv  the  one  great  calamity  of  his 
life.  Already  in  I81X)  he  speaks  of  a  defect  in  his  hearing 
which  occasioned  serious  inconvenience.    In  the  course  of 

2  or  3  vrs.  he  became  totally  deaf.  From  this  time  books, 
meditation,  and  solitary  walks  in  the  country  were  his  sole 
recreation.  His  society  was  limited  to  a  few  friends,  with 
whom  he  could  forget  himself.  He  lived  in  his  work,  which 
gained  in  power  and  intensity  from  yr.  to  yr.  In  less  than 
5  vrs.  were  produced  the  Hewic  Sumphony.  Fidelio.  Sym- 
phonies Fourth.  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  with  the  grand  mass  in  C. 
In  1813  came  the  Seventh  S\-mphonv  :  3  >ts.  later  the  Eighth, 
in  1I-&1  the  Ninth  or  -  Choral  '  S\-mphony.  by  many  thought 
the  most  wonderful  of  all— by  B.  himself  regarded  as  the 
most  significant :  and  in  (he  intervals  between  these  gigan- 
tic creations  was  produced  some  of  his  most  perfect  music. 

B.  d.  Mar.  -26.  1827,  of  dropsy,  following  a  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  His  life  was  solitary :  he  was  never 
manied.  His  strongest  natural  attachment  wsvs  for  a 
nephew  who  proved  unworthv  of  his  uncle's  devotion. 
Though  his  deafness  made  him  a  recluse,  he  was  not  self- 
ish, sortlid.  or  narrow-souled.  An  enthusiastic  repubhcan 
in  his  belief,  and  an  ardent  s\-mpathizer  with  his  countr\-men 
in  their  struggles  for  poUtical  liberty.  B.  suffered  bitterly  for 
the  woes  of  his  Fatherland,  and  poured  out  through  his 
music  the  passion  of  his  proud,  agonized  heart. 
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B.  was  something  besides  a  musician.  He  read  much  and 
thought  much ;  he  was  familiar  with  tlie  lit.  of  Ger..  and 
even  with  It.  letters.  When  interested,  liis  conversation 
was  animated,  brilliant,  and  instructive.  His  latest  and 
most  careful  biographer,  however.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tliayer,  an 
Amer.,  describes  him  as  looking  much  like  a  mulatto,  short 
and  sallow,  with  wide  nostrils  and  projecting  teeth,  heavy 
lips,  and  higli  cheek-bones.  Until  the  biography  of  iNlr. 
Thayer  the  authorities  were  his  contemporary,  Moscheles 
(whose  work  has  been  republished  in  this  country),  and 
Schindler.  [For  a  more  complete  article  on  Beethoven, 
see  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc]  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Bee'tle,  a  common  name  given  to  insects  of  the  order 
I'oleoptera.  They  may  be  distinguished  and  recognized  by 
the  2  hard  slieaths  or  */////y^  which  cover  tlie  pair  of  true 
membranous  wings  and  organs  of  flight. 

Beet-Koot  Sugar,  a  kind  of  sugar  made  in  Fr.  and 
Wer.    (See  Si'oai!.) 

Beg'liards  [Lat.  Begharrli,  Begcharili,  and  sometimes 
Ber/uini.  for  which  see  Beguines],  a  name  applied  to  semi- 
monastic  societies  of  men.  originating  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  At 
fii^t  tliey  were  distinguished  for  piety  aTid  works  of  benefi- 
cence. Some  connected  themselves  with  monastic  orders, 
some  became  fanatical,  and  some  fell  oft'  into  heresies.  They 
were  severely  handled  by  the  Imiuisirion.  but  spread  into 
Ger.,  Fr..  Switz.,  and  It.,  and  continued  down  to  the  Eef. 

Beghar'iui,  or  Bagir'mi,  a  state  of  Central  Afr.,  is 
bounded  X.  by  Lake  Tchad.  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Wadai, 
and  'W.  by  the  river  Shari,  which  sepai'ates  it  from  Bornou. 
It  was  founded  by  a  heathen  chief  about  300  yrs.  ago,  but 
Mohammedanism  soon  became  the  ruling  religion.  Area, 
56,600  sq.  m.    Pop.  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

Begulnes,  ba-geen'  [Lat.  Begulnce,  Begutoe,  some  say 
from  the  old  Sax.  beggen.  "to  beg  "or  "to  pray;"  others 
from  the  supposed  founder.  Lambert  le  Begue  or  Beghe], 
the  name  given  to  semi-monastic  societies  of  women,  origi- 
nating in  Belg.  about  1180.  The  women,  without  assuming 
monastic  vows,  li\ed  in  liouses  by  themselves,  labored  for 
their  own  support,  and  took  care  of  tlie  sick.  A  few  of 
these  establisnments  ("20)  are  still  found  in  Belg. 

Beliaiiu,  ba'him.  orBebeiii  (Martin),  a  cbsmographer 
and  navigator,  b.  at  Nuremberg  about  14.5!t.  A  large  globe 
which  he  made  in  1493  is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants 
in  Nuremberg,  and  is  prized  as  a  record  of  the  progress  of 
geog.    D.  July  29,  1506. 

Belieadlng.    See  Capital  PrxisiiMENT. 

Bebeinotli,  be'iie-moth.  a  huge  anima!  described  in  the 
book  of  Job,  perhaps  identical  with  the  hippopotamus. 

Behistun'  [Lat.  Bagistu'im-^ :  Pers.  Baghistan',  i.  e. 
"place  of  gardens'"],  a  ruined  town  of  Per.,  near  which  is 
a  remarkable  limestone  rock,  1700  ft.  high,  a  part  of  whose 
face  has  been  smoothed  oif  and  is  covered  with  inscriptions 
made  by  Darius  about  515  b.  c.  Most  of  them  are  in  Per., 
but  some  are  in  the  Median  and  Babylonian  langs. 

Beliriui^.     See  Beri.ng. 

Beirout,  or  Bairiit.     See  Betroot. 

Bejapoor'  (^.  (.  "  the  victorious  or  unconquerable  city"), 
a  city  of  India,  140  m.  S.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  was  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  powerful  Hindoo  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  conquered  by  Aurungzeb  in  1686,  and  was  after- 
ward a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Mogul.  According 
to  tradition,  it  contained  lOO.OOO  houses,  now  in  ruins.  It 
has  some  of  the  most  magnificent  remains  in  India. 

Beke,  beek  (Charles  Tilstone),  Ph.  D.,  a  traveller,  b.  in 
Lond.  Oct.  10,  1800.  E.xplorations  in  Afr.  were  the  subject 
of  his  books.    D.  July  30,  1874. 

Bek'ker  (Immanted,  a  philologist,  b.  in  Berlin  in  1785,  a 
pupil  of  F.  A.  Wolf  at  Halle  :  prof,  of  philology  at  Berlin  in 
1810  ;  pub.  Anecdota  G^.'vfmand  good  eds.,  with  critical  notes, 
of  many  classics,  among  which  are  Plato,  The  Attic  Orators, 
and  Aristotle.    D.  June  7,  1871. 

Bel  Air,  Md.    See  Appendix. 

Bel  and  the  Drao;oii,  History  of,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch., 
part  of  chap.  xiv.  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Vulgate. 

Bel'clier  (Sir  Edwardi,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  1799.  When  post- 
capt.  he  commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  1852.    D.  Mar.  18.  1877. 

Belclier  (Jonathan),  a  merchant,  b.  in  Cambridge.  Mass., 
Jan.  1681,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1699.  He  was  gov.  of  Mass. 
and  N.  H.  (1730-41).  and  subsequently  of  N.  J.  D.  Aug.  11. 1757 

Belein.     See  Para. 

Belem'nite  [Lat.  belemni'tes,  from  the  Or.  /SeAe^vou,  a 
"  dart  "  or  "  arrow  "1,  a  name  given  to  the  endoskeletou  of 
fossil  Ceplialopods.  of  a  pecuhar  family  (Belemn itidie).  This 
portion  is  a  cylindrical  or  conical  mass  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  from  2  inclies  to  a  ft.  in  length,  one  extremity  general- 
ly acute,  the  other  excavated  to  form  a  conickr cavity. 
This  organ  is  called  the  guard.  The  guard  of  the  B.  ex- 
panded above  into  a  hollow,  chambered  cone,  tlie  "phrag- 
mac(me,"  and  from  one  side  of  this  proiccted  a  spatulate 
lamina  of  horny  or  shelly  material,  the  homologue  of 
the  "cuttle-bone"  of  Sepia  and  the  "pen"  of  Loligo.  The 
B.  animal  somewhat  resembled  our  common  squid.  The  B. 
begin  in  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  as  the  top  of  the  trias,  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Jurassic  strata,  but  are  not  found  in 
any  more  recent  deposits.  They  are  represented  in  the 
chalk  by  Bih-mnildla.  but  liave  no  living  reps. 

BelfaNt',  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ire.  on  Belfast  Lough  (an 
arm  of  the  sea),  at  tlie  moutli  of  the  river  Lagan,  101  m.  N. 
of  Dublin.  The  place,  which  first  ivise  to  importance  about 
1604,  is  now  next  to  DubHn  the  most  imp(^irtant  city  of  Ire., 
being  the  great  centre  of  the;  \my\\  manufacture  and  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  (Queen's  C:oll.,  of  a  Presb.  and  a  Meth.  Coll., 
and  of  the  Royal  Academical  Inst,  connected  with  the  Lond. 
Univ.    Pop.  1881.  207,671. 

Belfast,  on  K.  R.,  a  city  and  seaport,  cap.  Waldo  co  . 
Me.,  is  ou  tlie  N.  W.  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay  (sometimes  ; 


called  Belfast  Bay),  30  m.  from  the  ocean  and  30  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Bangor.     Pop.  1870,  5278  :  1880,  5.308. 

Bel'ford  (James  B.).  b.  at  Lewistown.  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  18:37, 
ed.  at  Dickinson  Coll..  studied  law;  was  appointed  one  of 
tlie  .iudires  of  the  supreme  court  of  Col.  (1870-75).  Since 
the  admission  of  Col.  as  a  State,  has  been  elected  its  rep.  in 
tiie  44tl).  4.5th.  46th.  47th.  and  48th  Congs.,  but  was  refused 
his  seat  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  4.5th,  on  a  tech- 
nical quibble.     Residence.  Central  City. 

Belgae,  bel'je.  the  name  given  byCssar  to  the  warlike 
tribes  which  occupied  one  of  the  3  great  divisions  of  Gaul. 
Their  comitry,  which  was  bomided  N.  W.  by  the  ocean  and 
E.  by  the  Rhine,  comprised  the  mc^idern  Belg..  part  of  Hoi., 
and  the  N.  E.  part  of  Fr.  Some  of  the  B.  cros.sed  the  Chan- 
nel and  settled  in  tlie  S.  parts  of  Brit.,  and  were  found  there 
by  CKsar  when  he  invaded  the  island. 

Belg-iojoso,  bel-jo-yo'so  (Cristina),  Princess  of,  b.  at 
Milan  June  28,  1808,  a  daughter  of  Marquis  Geronimo  Isi- 
doro  Trivulzio :  married,  on  Sept.  14.  1824.  Prince  Emilio 
Barbian  e  B.  She  embraced  the  Italian  cause  with  gi-eat  en- 
thusiasm, and  made  it  the  chief  work  of  her  life.  In  18:30 
the  Aus.  govt,  expelled  her  from  It.  She  finally  returned  in 
1861.     She  was  the  author  of  several  books.   D.  July  .5,  1871. 

Belgiiiiu,  bel'je-um.  one  of  the  smallest  and  the  most 
denselv  populated  of  European  states,  situate  in  lat.  49='  W 
to  51°  W  X.,  and  Ion.  2°  :30'  to  6°  5'  E.  It  is  on  the  Ger.  Sea, 
between  Hoi.,  Prus.,  and  Fr.  Area,  11,373  sq.  m.,  with  a 
pop.  of  5,519,844,  or  485  to  the  sq.  m. 

Surface  and  aSw/.— Mostly  level,  or  slightly  rollmg :  some 
offshoots  of  tlie  Ardennes  in  the  S.,  marshes  and  sand-dunes 
in  the  E. ;  soil  generally  moderately  fertile.  Coast  46  m. 
long,  and  few  good  harbors.  Rivers — Scheldt,  Meuse.  and 
their  affluents,  the  Sambre,  Ourthe,  Werze,  Lys.  Dender. 
and  Rupel.  Many  canals,  but  no  lakes  of  importance.  Cli- 
mate generally  temjierate. 

Minerals. — Copper,  zinc,  lead.  iron,  and  coal ;  in  the  last  it 
Is  excelled  only  by  Eiig.,  its  coal  area  covering  476  sq.  m. 

Animals. — Only  domestic  animals  in  the  kingdom  :  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  rabbits  in  great  numbers,  dogs, 
etc. 

Vegetation  and  TegetaHe.  Products.— TYie  area  is  J^  arable, 
Va  meadow  and  pasture,  1/5  woods  and  forests,  '/lo  marsh 
and  sand.  Chief  products,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  potatoes,  etc. 

TnduMHes. — The  manufacturing  and  mining  products  of 
B.  are  of  immense  amount  and  of  excellent  qualitv.  Beer, 
244,821.687  gals.;  distilled  spirits,  132,000,000  gals.:  beVt-sugar. 
iron  and  steel,  and  machinery  :  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  aiul 
silk  goods,  carpets  and  oil-cloths :  biscuit,  starch,  candles, 
cigars,  varnish,  chocolate,  zinc,  paper,  fireamis,  glass.  l)ut- 
ter,  and  lace.  The  exports  amount  to  about  $450,000,000.  the 
imports  to  a  trifle  more.  The  prin.  exports  are  iron  and 
steel,  coal,  linen  yams  and  goods,  flax,  cotton  and  woollen 
and  silk  goods,  lace,  wrought  iron,  hardware,  machinery, 
wool,  zinc,  paper,  firearms,  glass,  and  some  sugar.  The  iiii- 
ports  are  cotton,  wool,  silk,  some  descriptions  of  iron,  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  silk  goods,  wine.  etc. 

.ffai^?fw/.s.— Total  length,  36(K)  m.,  about  J^  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state :  these  pay  large  dividends.  Telegraph. 
Zom  m. 

Finances.— VnbWc  debt  in  1880,  $268,644,500 :  public  reve- 
nue, $54,115,2:30;  public  expenditure,  $54,695,060. 

Religion  and  Education. — R.  Cath. :  only  15,000  Prots.  and 
•3000  Jews.  Four  univs. — Ghent  and  Liege,  state  msts.:  Lou- 
vain,  Catholic;  Brussels,  Pi'ot.  and  liberal— 3  conservato- 
ries of  music,  2  acads.  of  fine  arts,  and  a  museum  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Public  or  common-school  education  in 
the  hands  of  R.  Cath.  clergv  and  Jesuits.  In  1878.  572V) 
schools,  11,808  teacliers,  687,749  scholars  out  of  772,076  of 
school  age. 

Government. — Since  1831  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  crown 
hereditaiy  in  male  line  only ;  executive  power  vested  in 
king  alone ;  legislative  shared  with  senate  (68  membei-s, 
term  8  yrs.)  and  house  of  reps.  (136  members,  4  yrs.) ;  courts 
stand  high  ;  Code  Xap.  judicial  standard.  National  colors, 
red,  yellow,  and  black ;  national  escutcheon,  lion  of  Bra- 
bant. 

History. — In  time  of  Rom.  empire  inhabited  by  Celtic  and 
Gei-manic  races ;  called  Gallia  Belgica.  By  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, B.  given  to  Fr.,  Hoi.  to  Ger. ;  after  fall  of  Carlovingiaii 
rule,  Fi".  B.  converted  into  duchies  and  counties  ;  Burgundy 
most  powerful ;  the  whole  Netherlands  became  the  Circle  of 
Burgundy  under  Maximilian  I.  After  1.555  B.  was  united 
with  Sp.,  and  subsequently  portions  ceded  t<j  Fr.  In  1713 
given  to  Aus.,  and  held  by  her  with  brief  exceptions  till 
1792-94.  when  it  was  ceded  to  Fr.  and  held  bv  that  couiitrv 
till  1814.  Fi-om  that  tune  to  18:30,  imited  with  Hoi.  as  king- 
dom of  Netherlands.  Independent,  and  elected  Leopold  1. 
king  in  18:31.  Has  been  quietly  and  steadily  developing 
ever  since. 

Foputa/ion.—We  have  already  given  the  total  in  Dec.  1H8<). 
Tliey  are  mostly  of  two  nationalities — the  Flemings,  who 
speak  Flemish,  and  wJio  constitute  }4  of  the  pop.,  and  the 
Walloons,  who  speak  Fr. — about  of  equal  numbers,  and 
nearly  40,000  Gers.  There  are  9  provs. — Antwerp  or  Auvers. 
Brabant  (S.  Brabant),  W.  and  E.  Flanders,  Hainaut.  Namur. 
Liege,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg.  The  chief  towns  art- 
Brussels  (the  cap.),  pop.  399,9:36 ;  Antwei-p,  160,000;  Ghent. 
130,000:  Liege,  120.000;  Bruges,  45,097;  Louvain,  :3.5,000 ; 
Maestricht,  30.000  ;  Namur,  27,000 ;  Luxemburg,  15,0tX). 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Belgrade,  bel-grad'  (anc.  Si/igidu'mifn  ;  Tur.  Bilgraad  : 
Ger.  Belgrad).  a  fortified  town  of  Servia,  on  the  Danube,  at 
the  moiith  of  the  Save,  42  m.  S.  E.  of  Peterwardein.  The 
citadel  is  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  behind 
which  rises  the  cit\'  witli  antique  Ger.  edifices,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  palace.  B.  was  besieged  without  success  by  tlie  Turks 
in  14.56.  and  taken  liy  the  sultan  Solyman  in  1.522.  In  1688  it 
was  stoi-med  and  captured  liy  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  tlie  Turks  in  1690.  Prince  Eugene  here  de- 
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tVated  AW.OOO  Turks  in  1717,  after  winch  it  changred  ow-nei-s 
sovei-al  times,  and  is  now  the  cap.  of  Servia.  Pop.  1880, 
•.•ti.tol. 

Belial,  lie'li-al  [Hob.  "  worthlessness  "],  a  term  used  in 
the  Bible,  frequently  oceurrinjr  in  the  phrase,  "  a  son  of  B.," 
wliieh,  by  a  common  Heb.  idiom,  sisniflos  a  worthless  per- 
son. Si«mc  suppose  that  in  the  N.  T.  B.  is  also  used  as  a 
pn)per  name  for  Satan. 

Beli'Ior,  de  ^BEK^^\Rn  FoRKST\a  Fr.  mihtary  enjrineer, 
b.  in  Catalonia  in  1097  ;  was  a  member  of  tiie  Acad,  of  Sci- 
ences, and  wrote  upon  math,  and  ensiueerinjr.    D.  1701. 

Beiisa'rius  [Slavic,  the  "white  tsar  or  chief  "'],  a  gen. 
to  whom  Justinian  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  militaiy 
slory  of  his  rei;:n.  b.  at  (iennania.  in  Ulyria.  about  50.5  a.  d. 
He  defeated  the  Pei-s.  at  Dara  in  .VJO.  and  the  Vandals  in 
Afr.  in  JS4.  He  also  commanded  the  army  of  Justinian  in 
a  lontr  war  against  the  Ostroiroths  in  It.,  occupying  Rome  in 
5.30.  and  gaining  some  otlier  advantages.  In  .Vji)  he  served 
against  the  Bulgarians ;  m  .503  he  was  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  treason.     D.  565. 

Belknap,  bel'nap  (Jeremy),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  4,  1744,  grdd.  at  Harvard  1763:  studied  theol.,  was 
pastor  of  the  C'ongl.  cli.  at  Dover.  X.  U.,  from  1767  until  1786, 
and  afterward  of  the  Fedei'al  street  ch.  at  Boston  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  ;  was  an  active  patriot  during  the 
Kevolutiitn ;  projected  in  1790  the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 
.\uthor  of  a  /rusf.  of  X.  H.  and  other  historical  works  aiid 
tliscourses,  and  of  a  Colkction  of  P<almx  anil  Ilijinnx.  To 
him  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Bryant  "the  high  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  make  Amer.  hist,  attractive."    D.  June  -.JO,  1798. 

Belknap  (Willl^m  G.),  b.  at  Newbnrg,  >'.  Y.,  Sept.  7. 
1794  :  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  in  181-3  as  .3d  lieut.  of 
inf.  and  rose  to  be  a  brevet  brig. -gen.,  serving  in  the  war 
\\\t\\  (i.  Brit.,  against  the  Seminoles.  and  in  Mex.    D.  1851. 

Belknap  ^William  Worth),  son  of  Gen.  William  G.,  b.  at 
Xewburg.  N.  Y.,  1829,  grad.  at  Princeton  1848  :  studied  law, 
settledat  Keokuk,  la.,  1851.  entered  the  army  as  major  of  1.5th 
la.  1861,  served  under  Grant  at  Shiloh,  C'i>rinth,  and  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  in  Sherman's  ""  march  to  the  sea  ;"'  brevetted 
maj.-gen.  180.5,  sec.  of  war  under  Grant  from  1869  to  1876, 
when  he  resigned.  Being  impeached  before  C'ong.  on  a 
charge  of  corruption,  he  was  acquitted,  and  his  case  in  the 
civil  court  was  dismissed,  as  the  testimony  did  not  sustain 
the  prosecution. 

Bell  [from  the  A.-S.  bellan,  to  '•  make  a  loud  noise  "].  The 
antiquity  of  B.  has  been  much  debated,  and  to  little  pur- 
pose. Ot  the  bronze  B.  found  by  Layard  at  Nimroud  (anc. 
Larissa).  the  largest  were  only  3'4  inches  high.  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  B.  into  chs.  is  usually  ascribed  to  Paulinus.  bp.  of 
Nola  in  (.'ampania  (400  a.  d.),  but  withoiU  sufficient  authority. 
Several  specimens,  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  as  old  as 
the  0th  century,  are  stiU  preserved  in  Ire.,  Scot.,  and  Wales. 
B.  came  into  use  in  the  E.  after  865.  Ch.  B.  were  then  of  a 
comparatively  smaU  size,  and  were  frequently  made  of 
wrought  instead  of  cast  metal.  It  was  not  until  the  14th 
century  that  they  reached  a  large  size.  The  largest  B.  in 
the  world  in  actual  use  is  at  Moscow,  and  weighs  128  tons. 
The  notion  that  B.  are  eflBcacious  in  dispelling  storms  is  by 
no  means  extinct. 

It  was  a  belief  that  B.  had  the  power  to  temfy  evil  spirits, 
and  the  custom  of  ringing  the  iia.-<.>'nirj-B.  grew  out  of  the 
belief  that  devils  troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and  lay  in 
wait  to  afflict  the  soul  the  moment  it  escaped  from  the  body. 
The  tolling  of  ch.  B.  while  funerals  are  in  progress  is  still 
practised  in  various  countries. 

The  ringing  of  the  ciirfen\  instead  of  being  introduced  into 
Eng.  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  probably  an  already 
existing  regulation,  requiring  lights  and  fires  to  be  extin- 
guished by  8  o'clock. 

The  ringing  of  B.  in  chimes,  and  the  playing  of  tunes  upon 
them  in  ch.  towers,  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  Netherlands,  but  many  fine  cliimes  are  found 
in  many  other  European  countries  and  in  the  U.  S. 

E.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Bell  (Alexander  Graham),  inventor  ■  of  the  speaking 
telephone,  b.  Mar.  3,  1847,  at  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  ed.  at  the 
high  school  and  the  univ.,  and  .specially  trained  to  follow  his 
father's  and  grandfather's  profession  for  the  removal  of 
impediments  of  speech.  In  1873  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  introduced  his  father's  invention  of  visible 
speech  in  insts.  for  deaf  mutes,  and  was  suV)sequently  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  vocal  physiology  in  Boston  Univ.  He  occu- 
pied his  leisure  during  many  yi"s.  in  working  out  his  tele- 
phonic discovery,  and  in  1876  exhibited  it  publicly  for  the 
first  time,  but  in  an  imperfect  form,  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition. Its  success  is  now  established  throughout  the  ci\il- 
ized  world.  He  received,  1882,  diploma  and  decoi"dtion  of 
National  Legion  of  Honor  of  Fr. 

Bell  (Alexander  Melville),  inventor  of  visible  speech, 
a  system  of  universal  alphabetics  which  has  been  success- 
fully vLsed  for  teaching  the  deaf  (and  dumb)  to  speak,  b. 
Mar.  1,  1819.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  and  ed.  under  his  father, 
Alexander  BeU,  author  of  a  method  for  the  removal  of  im- 
pediments of  speech.  From  1843  to  1865  he  held  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh  coll.,  and  in  1865  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond.  In  1870  he  removed  to 
Canada,  and  was  appointed  register  in  Queen's  Coll..  Kings- 
ton, in  1877.  His  second  and  only  survi\ing  son  is  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone. 

Bell  (Andrew),  D.  D..  a  Scot,  teacher,  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  monitorial  system  of  education,  b.  at  St.  An- 
drew's in  1753.  Having  obtained  the  'direction  of  a  school 
for  male  orphans  at  Madras,  he  employed  the  scholars  in 
mutual  instruction,  and  in  1797  pub.  a  treatise  on  the  new 
method.  He  left  £130.000  sterling  to  found  educational 
insts.  on  the  monitorial  system.     D.  Jan.  37,  18.32. 

Bell  <Sir  Charles),  F.  R.  S..  a  Brit,  anatomist  and  physiol- 
ogist, the  youngest  brother  of  Andrew  Bell,  b.  in  Edinburgh 
in  Nov.  1774.  He  removed  in  1804  to  Lond.,  where  he  lect- 
ured and  practised.     He  made  the  discovery  that  the  nerve- 


filaments  of  sensation  are  distinct  from  those  of  motion.  In 
1830  he  became  piMf.  of  surgei-y  in  tlic  I'niv.  of  Edinburgli. 
Among  his  works  isan  A'cy/'w/'/^o// o^'/At'  .Xutniul  Sijs(nn  <if  tli- 
-\V/(Y.v  oftU>-  llniiHUi  Hodij.     D.  Apr.  3!l.  1843. 

Bell  (Charles  H.),  I'.  S.  N.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  15, 
179S;  became  a  mdpn.  m  1812,  made  rear-admiral  in  18t;i;. 
I>.   Feb.  19.  1875. 

Bell  (Henry),  a  Scot,  engineer,  b.  in  Linlithgowshire  Apr. 
7.  1707.  was  the  first  who  obtained  success  in  steam  na\iga- 
tion  in  Europe.  "  The  Comet."  with  an  engine  constructed 
by  himself,  was  laimched  on  the  Clvde  in  1813.    D.  18:30. 

Bell  (Henry  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  17,  1807,  in  Orange  co.. 
N.  C.,  entered  as  a  mdpn.  Sept.  1.  183:3.  made  a  rear-admiral 
in  1866,  commanded  with  distinction  during  the  c.  war. 
Wlien  in  command  of  our  squadron  in  the  E.  I.  he  was 
drowned,  Apr.  13,  1867,  in  an  attempt  to  pass  in  his  bai-ge 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osada  River,  Japan. 

Bell  (John),  a  surgeon,  b.  in  Edinburgh  May  13, 176.3,  was 
an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Lectured  and  practised 
in  his  native  city.  Author  of  a  System  of  the  Anat.  of  the  Hu- 
man Body  and  other  works.    D.  Apr.  15,  1830. 

Bell  (John),  a  statesman,  b.  near  Nashville,  Tenn..  Feb. 
1.5,  1797.  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Naslmlle  in  1814  ;  was  elected 
an  M.  C.  in  1837,  and  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Reps, 
in  1834.  In  Mar.  1841  he  was  appointed  sec.  of  war  by 
Pres.  Harrison  :  in  Sept.  of  the  same  yv.  he  sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  Pres.  Tyler.  In  1847he  became  a  senator  of  the  U.  S., 
and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Compromise  in  18.54.  Was 
nominated  in  1860  for  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Constitutional 
L'nion  party,  having  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckenridge  as 
his  competitors.     He  received  39  electoral  votes.    D.  1869. 

Bell  (Ltther  v.),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Gov.  Samuel 
Bell.  b.  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1806,  grad.  at  Bowdoin 
in  182:3.  and  received  his  diploma  in  med.  at  Dartmouth. 
Was  pres.  of  the  McLean  Insane  Asylum.  Somer^-iUe,  Mass., 
18;37-.56  :  became  med.  director  of  Hooker's  division.   D.  1863. 

Bell  (Samieli.  LL.D..  b.  in  Londonderry,  N.  IL,  Feb.  9, 
1770,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1793.  He  became  a  lawyer,  was 
a  judue  of  the  supreme  court  of  N.  H.  1816-19,  gov."  1819-33. 
U.  S.  Senator  183:j-:35.    D.  18.50. 

Bell  (Samuel  Dan.O.  LL.D..  son  of  the  above,  b.  at 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9.  1798,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in 
1810  :  became  chief-justice  of  N.  H.  18.59-<>4.  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  profound  jurists  that  N.  Eng.  has  ever 
produced.     D.  July  31.  1868. 

Bell  (Thomas), "F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  naturalist,  b.  in  Dorset- 
shire Oct.  11.  1793;  in  18.53  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Lin- 
ntean  Society.  Among  his  works  are  a,  UiH.  of  Brit.  Quad- 
rupedx.     1).  Mar.  17, 1880. 

Belladon'na  (At'ropa  Belladon' na),  an  herbaceous  per- 
eninal  plant  of  the  natural  order  Solanacea?.  is  sometimes 
called  Deadly  Xightsliade.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
has  ovate  leaves,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  luiid  purple  color, 
and  berries  which  when  ripe  are  black,  shining,  and  sweetish 
in  taste.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  narcotic  and  very  poison- 
ous, and  contain  an  alkaloid  called  atropla  or  atropine,  on 
which  its  active  properties  depend.  The  B.  is  considered  a 
valuable  med.  and  a  powerful  remedy  for  certain  nervous 
diseases,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc.  It  is  administered  both 
internaUy  and  externally.  It  is  a  physiological  antidote  for 
opium-poisoning.  When  applied  to  the  eye  it  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  greatly  dilating  the  pupU,  and  it  is 
often  used  by  oculists  both  in  examinations  and  operations. 
The  medicinal  preparation  of  B.  commonly  used  in  the 
U.  S.  is  an  extract  ft-om  the  leaves. 

Belladonna  Lily  {Ainaryl'lisBeltadon'na),  a  beautiful 
rose-colored  flower  which  grows  wild  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Eng.  and 
Fr.  The  drooping  flowers  are  clustered  at  the  top  of  a 
leafless  stem,  which  is  about  18  inches  high. 

Bellaire',  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  Belmont  co.,  O.,  on  the 
O.  River.  5  m.  S.  of  Wheeling  and  i:37  m.  E.  of  Columbus.  Coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  are  abundant.   Pop.  1870, 40:$?  ;  1880, 8035. 

Bel'lamy  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  in  N.  Cheshire.  Ccmn..  in 
1719,  grad.  at  Yale  17:i5,  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Bethle- 
hem. Conn.  1740-90.  Author  of  True  Religion  Delineated  and 
other  books.    D.  Mar.  6,  1790. 

Bel'larmine  (Robert),  [It.  Jfoberto  Bella rmi no],  a  theol.. 
b.  in  Tuscany  Oct.  4,  1543.  Became  a  Jesuit  in  1560,  and  prof. 
of  theol.  at  Louvain  in  1.569.  Was  an  able  controversial  writer 
against  heretics.  His  prin.  work  is  Bixpntatione-ti  de  Contro- 
rer.tiiii  Fidei  adrersi/.s  huj».<)  Te/nporis  Hitreticos.  Cardinal  in 
1.598,  abp.  of  Capua  in  1601,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in 
1605.    D.  Sept.  27,  1621. 

Bella'ry,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Madras, 
1-35  m.  N.  of  Seringapatam,  is  one  of  the  chief  mUitarj-  sta- 
tions in  the  prov.  and  has  a  ft.  on  a  rock  450  ft.  high.  Pop. 
51.766. 

Bell  Bird  [Sp.  campane'ro],  (Cha»>nanjnchris  nudicoUis, 
etc.  I,  a  name  applied  to  certain  birds  m  allusion  to  their 
calls.  Those  of  S.  Amer.  are  Cotingids,  and  are  all  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pigeon.  They  utter  a  note  of  metallic  sound, 
resembling  the  tolling  of  a  beU,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  3  m.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is 
snowv  white.  From  the  forehead  grows  a  curious  horn- 
hke  and  tubular  appendage,  which  when  empty  is  pendu- 
lous, but  when  the  bird  is  excited  is  filled  with  air  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  3  inches.  The  Australian  B.  B.  (.Vi/santha 
melnnophri/>:\  is  one  of  the  honey-eaters,  and  produces  a  pe- 
culiar tinkling  sound. 

Bellefou'taiue,  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  Logan  co..  O..  110  m. 
N.  of  Cin.  and  55  m.  N.  W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  the  highest 
elevation  of  anv  town  m  the  State.  Pop.  1870,  3182 ;  1880, 
:3998. 

Bellefonte',  R.  R.  iunc.  cap.  of  Centre  co..  Pa..  87  m. 
N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a  celebrated  spring,  and  of 
late  is  a  summer  resort.    Pop.  1870.  3055  ;  1880.  :3(>36. 

Belle  Plaine,  on  R.  R..  Benton  co..  la..  116  m.  ^^ .  of 
Clinton.  It  has  a  round-house  and  shops  of  the  R.  R.  Pop. 
1870,  1488 ;  1880,  1689. 
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BELLEROPHOX— BENEDICT  I. 


Belleroplioii,  bcl-ler'o-fon  [<;r.  BeAAepocJxivTi)?,  "slayer 
of  Bellenis  "J.  oni.nnallv  called  Hlppoii'ous,  a  personage 
of  the  tir.  mvtholotrv.  was  a  son  of  Glaiu-us.  king  of  Corinth. 
Killed  Bellerus  hv  aceiilent.  fled  to  Proetus,  kinp  of  Argos. 
and  from  him.  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  earned  a  sealed 
letter  to  lohates.  king  of  Lviia.  requesting  the  latter  to  kill 
him,  but  that  king  inii)osi(l  on  him  the  mission  of  lighting 
with  the  Chima?ra.  lie  killed  this  monster  and  defeated  the 
Amazons. 

Belleroplioii,  a  genus  of  fossil  univalve  gasteropod 
mollusks.  :Manv  species  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  Si- 
lurian, Devonian,  and  carboniferous  rocks  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Belle'ville,  onR.  R.,  cap.  of  Hastings  co.,  Ont.  (Canada), 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  113  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Albert  Univ.  (Meth.  Epis.).  which  consists  of  Albert 
Coll.  for  young  men  and  Alexandra  Coll.  for  ladies.  One  m. 
W.  of  the  town  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.     Pop.  9,510. 

Relleville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  8t.  Clair  co., 
111.,  14  m.  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  a  region  abounding  in 
coal.     Pop.  1870.  81-16 ;  1880,  10,683. 

Bellevue',  Id.    See  Appendix. 

Be]leTiie,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Bellevue,  R.  R.  junc,  Huron  co.,  O.,  45  m.  S.  E.  of  To- 
ledo.    Pop.  1870,  1219  ;  1880,  1432,  and  737  in  Sandusky  co. 

Bel'lingliani  (Richaud),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1592, 
emigrated  to  Amer.  in  1034.  In  1641  he  was  elected  gov.  of 
Mass.  in  opposition  to  Gov.  Winthrop.    D.  Dec.  7,  1672. 

Bellini,  bel-lee'ne  (Giovanni),  a  painter,  b.  at  Venice 
in  1426.  He  was  the  master  of  Titian,  and  was  called  the 
founder  of  the  Venetian  school.    D.  Nov.  29,  1516. 

Bellini  (Vincenzo),  an  It.  composer,  son  and  grandson 
of  musicians,  b.  at  Catania,  Sic.  Nov.  3,  1802.  Wrote  La 
Sonnambiila  and  La  Xorina.  etc.     D.  Sept.  24,  1835. 

Bell  ITIetal,  a  hard,  den.se,  brittle,  and  sonorous  alloy 
of  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some  other  metal.  The  propor- 
tion in  Eng.  bells  is  usually  75  per  cent,  of  copper  and  25  of 
tin.  The  B.  M.  of  connnerce  usually  contains  80  of  copper 
to  20  of  tin,  or  else  7'8  of  copper  to  22  of  tin. 

Bello'na,  the  goddess  of  war  in  the  anc.  Rom.  mythol- 
ogy, was  represented  as  the  companion  and  sister  or  wife  of 
Mars,  armed  with  a  scourge  and  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand 

Bel'lows  (Albert  F.).    See  Appendix. 

Bellows  (Henry  Whitney),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Unit, 
minister,  b.  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1814,  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  1832,  and  became  a  pa.stor  hi  New  Yorlc  in  1838  ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chr.  Inqinier.  Among  his  works 
is  TIte  Old  \V(i)hl  in  Us  j\ew  Face.  He  was  the  first  pres.  of 
the  U.  S.  Sanitary  commission.    D.  Jan,  30,  1882. 

Bellow!i«  Falls,  R.  R.  junc,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Conn.  River,  53  m.  S.  E.  of  Rutland.  The 
river  here  falls  44  ft.  in  half  a  m.  The  village  has  a  medic- 
inal spring  and  great  water-power.  Here  is  St.  Agnes'  Hall, 
;i  sen),  for  young  ladies.    Pop.  1870,  697  ;  1880,  2229. 

Belloivs-FisU.     See  Trumpet-Fish. 

Bells,  in  nautical  lang.,  is  a  term  used  instead  of  those 
expressions  by  which  people  on  land  indicate  the  hour. 
The  day  or  night  is  divided  into  periods  of  4  hours,  and 
the  bell  is  struck  once  at  the  expiration  of  each  half  hour. 
The  number  of  strokes  denotes  the  number  of  half  hours 
that  have  elapsed  in  that  watch. 

Belmont',  Miss,  co..  Mo.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Miss.  River, 
opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  197  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis.  In  1861 
this  place  was  occupied  as  a  Confed.  camp.  On  Nov.  7  Gen. 
Grant  undertook  to  dislodge  the  enemy ;  was  partially  suc- 
cessful at  first,  but  the  Confeds.  being  reinforced,  the  U. 
troops  were  repulsed. 

Belmont  (August),  b.  at  Alzey,  in  (ier.,  in  1816.  came  to 
Amer.  in  1837  as  rep,  of  the  Rothschilds.  He  became  a 
prominent  man  in  the  financial  wcwld  of  New  York  and  a 
leader  in  Dem.  politics. 

Beloit',  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Mitchell  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Solomon  River.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  173 : 
1880,  2793,  including  1835  in  city. 

Beloit,  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  on  Rock 
River,  91  m.  N.  W.  of  Chicago  and  47  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Madison. 
It  is  the  seat  of  B.  Coll.    Pop.  1870,  4396  ;  1880, 4790. 

Beloit  College,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  was  founded  by  the 
Congl.  and  Presl),  elis.  of  Wis.  and  N.  111.,  chartered  by  the 
TeiT.  legislature  of  Wis.  in  1^6,  and  opened  for  students  in 
1847.  It  embraces  a  coll.  proper  and  a  preparatory  aca- 
demic school.  Aanm  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  isits  pres.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  9  profs,  and  2  instructors  of  the  preparatory  school. 
It  maintains  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and  has  render- 
ed efficient  seivicc  in  the  interests  of  education  for  the  region 
in  whi<'h  it  is  located. 

Belooeliistan  bel-oo-chis-tan',  or  Belnjistan  (anc. 
Oedromi),  a  country  of  S.  Asia,  bounded  N.  1)\  Af-lianistan, 
E.  by  Sindli,  S.  by  the  Ar.  Sea,  W.  by  Per.  It  is  ahiK  .st  desti- 
tute of  rivers  or  permanent  streams,  and  consists  of  high 
mts.  and  barren,  .sandy  plains.  The  climate  has  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Most  of  the  fruits  known  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  plantains  and  giiavas,  ai-e  common.  The 
pop.  consists  of  Siinnite  .Moliamiiiedans.  who  subsist  mostly 
by  pastoral  pursuits,  raising  sliecp,  goats,  and  camels  or 
dromedaries.  Tliey  an'  sul)je(t  to  a  khan,  who  rules  with 
despotic  power.     Area,  1(h;,7.35  s(|.  m.     Pop.  :350.(X)0. 

Belshaz'zar  \  li,l-.'<l,<ir-u-in- ;  Vr.  Batlli(imr\.  son  of  Na- 
bonadius  (Labynctusi,  and  .sixth  and  last  king  of  the  second 
Babylonian  jieriod.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  probably  widow  of  Neriglissar,  fourth  king 
of  the  period.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  on  the 
throne,  and  in  the  book  of  Dan.  is  therefore  called  king.  At 
the  fall  of  Babylon  in  .5:38  b.  c.  he  was  slain. 

Bel'ton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Bell  ct)..  Tex.,  is  situated  on 
Leon  River,  00  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin  City.  Pop.  1870,  281 : 
1880,  1797. 

Be'luN  [(ir.  B^Aos],  in  classic  mythology,  a  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, said  to  be  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  also  identical  with 
Baal. 


Belus  [BrjAevs,  now  called  Xahr  JVaaman ;  perhaps  the 
Bealoth  of  the  Heb.  text  of  the  Bible],  a  small  stream  of 
Pal.,  which  enters  the  sea  near  Acre.  On  its  banks  it  is  said 
that  the  art  of  glass-making  was  discovered. 

Belus,  Temple  of,  a  famous  temple  of  Babylon,  re- 
built by  Neliuchadiiezzar  shortly  after  604  B.  c. 

Bel'vedere  KVIu'iiopoiiiinn  scdiHiriiiin.  or  S'alsola  scopa- 
ria),  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  L'henopodiacefe,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  sometimes  called  summer 
cypress.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  not  for  its  flowei's, 
which  have  no  beauty.  It  has  a  close,  pyramidal,  rigid  form 
and  narrow  leaves,  and  resembles  a  miniature  cypress. 

Bel'vldere,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,"lll.,  and  on 
the  Kishwaukee  River,  78  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
1870,  .3231  :  1880,2951. 

Belvidere,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Del,  River,  95  m,  N.  of  Phila.  The  Request  Creek  affords  a 
valuable  water-power.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  1882  ;  1880,  1773, 

Belvisia,  bel-vizh'ya  (also  called  Napoleo'na),  a  ge- 
nus of  exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Bel- 
visiaceae.  The  few  species  of  this  order  which  are  known 
are  natives  of  tropical  Afr.,  and  are  large  shi-ubs  with  simple 
alternate,  coriaceous  leaves.  The  flowers,  each  of  which 
has  20  stamens,  are  sessile,  beautiful,  and  have  a  very  singu- 
lar form.  The  calyx  is  a  leathery  cuji.  divided  into  5  ovate 
segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  3  concentric  and  distinct 
rings,  each  of  which  is  monopetalons  ;  the  lower  or  outer 
one,  5-lobed  and  furnished  witli  3.j  stiff  ribs,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  strongly  plaited ;  wiien  f  ull>-  blown  it  turns  back 
over  the  calyx  so  as  to  hide  it  completely  ;  the  second,  a  nar- 
row membrane,  is  divided  into  many  fine  regular  segments 
like  a  fringe ;  the  third,  an  erect,  cup-shaped  membrane, 
whose  edge  is  cut  into  many  fine  segments  turned  downward. 
The  fruit  is  a  large  berry,  similar  to  a  pomegranate  m  size 
and  fonn,  inclosing  several  reniform  seeds,  1  inch  long. 
One  species  of  £.  bears  an  edible  fruit.  According  to  Lind- 
ley,  this  order  belongs  to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  and  is  allied 
to  Rhizophf)raceffi. 

Belzoni,  bel-zo'ne  (Giovanni  Battista),  an  It.  traveller 
and  Egyi>tologist,  b.  at  Padua  Nov.  5,  1778,  emigrated  to 
Eng.  in  1803,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  exhibiting  himself 
as  an  athlete.  In  1815  he  \isited  Egypt  at  the  invitation  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Pub.  in  1821  a  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and 
liecent  IHficoreries  7inthin,  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  etc., 
in  Egi/jil  (aid.  Xidna.    D.  Dec,  3,  1823, 

Behi  (.losKPii),  a  Polish  gen.,  b.  at  Tarnov,  in  Galicia,  in 
1795  ;  served  during  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830 ;  joined  the 
Hungarian  patriots  in  1848 ;  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Temesvar,  1849  ;  then  fled  to  Tur.    D.  Dec.  10,  18.50. 

Bem'bo  (Pietro),  an  It.  scholar,  b.  at  Venice  May  20, 
1470 ;  became  sec.  to  Pope  Leo  X. ;  made  cardinal  in  1539. 
His  collected  works  were  pub.  in  1729.    D.  Jan.  18,  1547. 

Bem'brldge  Beds,  a  division  of  the  upper  eocene 
strata  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  containing  many  fos- 
sU  shells.  Here  are  found  remains  of  the  Anoplotherium,  an 
extinct  animal. 

Bement,  111.     See  Appendix. 

Ben,  Oil  of,  a  fixed  oil,  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
fruits  of  Moringa  aplcra  and  other  sjiecies,  leguminous  trees 
growing  in  the  Levant  and  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  color- 
less or  slightly  yellow,  and  odorless.  It  is  used  to  extract 
the  odoriferous  jwinciples  of  fragrant  plants. 

Benares,  be-nah'i-es  (anc.  Varanaxhl  and  Kasi\,  a  city  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  Ganges,  428  m.  N.  M'.  <  if  Calcutta  and  477  m. 
S.  E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  the  Brahmans,  the  chief 
seat  of  their  science,  and  may  V)e  called  the  Hindoo  cap.  of 
India.  Flights  of  stone  steps  called  ghats  lead  down  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  about  half  a  m.  wide. 
The  external  ai)pearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  river, 
is  rendered  very  imjtosing  by  the  minarets  of  about  300 
mosques  and  the  pinnacles  of  nearly  1000  pagodas.  Among 
the  public  edifices  are  the  great  mosque  of  Aurungzeb,  2:32 
ft.  high,  many  Hindoo  temples,  avast  and  old  astronomical 
observatory,  and  the  Hindoo  Sans,  coll.,  the  chief  seat  of 
native  learning  in  India.  As  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos 
B.  attracts  on  certain  festivals  a  multitude  of  pilgrims. 
Pop.  1881,  207,570. 

Benedek,  von,  fon  ba'neh-dek  (Ludwig),  b.  at  Oden- 
burg,  in  Hungary,  in  1804.  As  cnl,  fought  against  the  Its.  in 
1848,  asmaj.-gen.  against  the  Hungarians  in  1849,  and  again 
in  It.  in  1859.  He  commanded  the  grand  Aus.  army  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sadowa,  where  the  Prus.  defeated  him, 
July  3,  1866.      D.  Ai)r.  27,  1881, 

Benedetti,  ba-ua-det'te  (Vincent),  Count,  a  Fr.  diplo- 
matist, b.  in  Corsica  about  1815.  In  1870  he  represented 
Nap,  III,  at  the  court  of  Prus.,  and  had  a  personal  interview 
with  King  William  at  Ems,  just  before  the  emp.  declared 
war  against  Prus. 

Ben'edict  [Lat.  Bore  die' tvs].  Saint,  an  It.  religionist, 
called  the  founder  of  monachi.sm  in  the  W.,  b.  at  Nursia,  in 
Umbria.  in  480  a.  d.    D.  Mar.  21,  543.     (See  Benedictines.) 

Benedict  I.,  became  pope  of  Rome  574  a.  d.  ;  d.  578. — 
Benedict  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  elected  683;  d.  685.— Bene- 
dict III.  succeeded  Pope  Leo  IV.  855  ;  d.  858.— Benedict  IV., 
elected  900,  as  the  successor  of  John  IX.  ;  d.  903.— Benedict 
v.,  chosen  964,  but  banished  from  Rome  by  the  emp.  Otlio 
I.  ;  Leo  VIII.  was  iiope  at  the  same  time  with  him,  and  both 
are  recognized  bv  R.  Cath.  historians ;  d.  905.— Benedict 
VI.,  elected  972,  aiid  killed  bv  the  rebellious  Romans  in  974.— 
Benedict  \'I1,  succeeded  Pope  Benedict  VI,  975;  is  said  to 
have  ruled  with  ability  ;  d,  984,— Benedict  VIII,.  a  son  of  the 
count  of  Tusculum,  liecame  pope  in  1012 ;  crowned  the  emp. 
Henry  II.  in  1013,  aiul  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  Papal  States  ;  d.  1024.— Benedict  IX.  (Theophlac- 
Tus  of  Tusculum).  s(miet lines  called  the  "boy-pope,"  chosen 
1033;  was  extremely  licentious,  and  was  expelled  by  the 
Roms. ;  Sylvester  III.  became  anti-pope;  B.  was  dept>sed 
by  the  emp.  Henry  III.  about  1046.— Benedict  X.,  called  the 
Stupid,  chosen  1058,  removed  through  the  influence  of  Hilde- 
brand  in  1059,  and  d.  in  prison  in  the  same  yr.— Benedict  XI. 
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(Saist>,  h.  in  1240.  a  native  of  Treviso,  succeeded  Boniface 
VIII.  in  13(>3;  noted  for  humility:  d.  13(Vt.— Benedict  Xll. 
(origiuallv  Jao^ves  ForKNiEit),  a  native  of  Fv..  clioscn  1334; 
was  tlie  tliiixl  pope  wlio  leiirneil  at  Avijrnon  :  wrote  several 
works :  d.  VUi.  and  was  succeeded  by  C'lenient  VI.— Bene- 
dict XIII.  succeeded  Innocent  XIII.  iu  17i4 :  d.  17:W.— Bene- 
dict XIII.  uuiti-popei.  (Pedro  de  Lvna),  b.  in  Aragon.  and 
was  elected  pope  by  certain  cardinals  at  Avignon  in  13SI4 ; 
another  party  elected  Boniface  IX.  at  Rome,  and  a  schism 
c>f  the  Ch.  ensued  :  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1417;  d.  14^4.— Benedict  XR'.  (Pkospero  Lajibertini),  b. 
at  Bologna  in  1075 ;  succeeded  Clement  XII.  m  1740 ;  was  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  ;  d.  1758. 

Benedict  (Erastus  Cornelius),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Branford, 
Conn.,  -Mar.  19.  ISOO,  grad.  in  1821  at  Williams  Coll.,  became  a 
lawyer;  among  his  works  is  Ai/itr.  Ad/niralfy.    D.  1880. 

Benedict  iSir  Julius),  an  eminent  musical  composer,  b. 
at  Stuttgart,  Nov.  27,  1804.  Wrote  the  Gypsy's  }Varniiig  and 
other  pieces.     He  was  knighted  in  1871. 

Benedict  (Lewis),  a  lawyer  and  gen.  of  volunteers,  b.  in 
Albany.  X.  Y.,  Sept.  i.  1817.  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  entered  the  army  as  lieut.-col.  73d 
X.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  rose  to  be  brevet  brig. -gen.  of  volun- 
teers.    Killed  at  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  Apr.  9,  1864. 

Beuedic'tiues,  or  Benedictine  Order,  the  name 
of  the  monks  who  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Was 
one  of  the  most  anc.  and  learned  religious  orders  of  W.  Eu- 
rope. St.  Benedict  founded  his  first  monastery  on  Monte 
Cas.sino,  near  Naples,  in  528  a.  d.,  the  number  increasing,  it  is 
said,  to  37,000  monasteries  at  one  period.  The  B.  boasted  that 
theirorderhad  produced 34  popes.  200cardinals,  4000  bishops, 
and  1500  saints.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  required  that  the 
monks  should  live  frugally,  avoid  laughter,  hold  no  private 
property,  and  be  industrious.  To  them  we  are  especially  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  many  of  the 
anc.  classics  through  the  Dark  Ages  dovni  to  the  present 
time.  Among  the  most  celebrated  houses  or  societies  of 
this  order  was  the  Congregation  of  St.  >Iaur  (dating  from 
1621 ).  on  the  river  Loire.  The  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  Ca- 
maldules,  Clunians,  Celestines,  and  Ti-appists  were  branches 
of  the  B.  order.  In  1870  the  order  numbered  3089  monks,  in 
8  congregations,  2  of  which  comprise  the  monasteries  in  the 
U.  S.    There  are  also  B.  nuns,  \nth  12  convents  iu  the  U.  S. 

Benet  (Stephen  A'incent),  b.  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan. 
22,  1827:  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1849,  and  was  promoted 
brevet  second  lieut.  in  the  ordnance  corps ;  became  assist- 
ant ijrof.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1859 ;  in  1864  placed  in  charge  of  the 
cannon  and  projectile  branch  of  the  inspection  ser\ice  of 
the  ordnance  dept. ;  in  1874  became  chief  of  ordnance,  ^\ith 
rank  of  brig.-gen.  Author  of  MUliary  Law  and  the  Practice 
of  Co>n•ts-^ia?•tial  and  other  works. 

"  Beneven'to  [Lat.  Bexd-en'tu/ii],  a  city  of  S.  It.,  on  the 
river  Calore,  33  m.  N.  £.  of  Naples.  Among  the  many  anc. 
remains  found  here  is  the  magnificent  Arch  of  Trajan, 
erected  in  114  a.  d.,  now  nearly  perfect.  Tlie  city,  -with  some 
adjacent  terr.,  was  given  to  the  pope  in  105:5.  In  1806  it  was 
erected  into  a  principality  by  Nap.,  who  gave  TallejTand 
the  title  of  prince  of  B.    Pop.  21 ,1131. 

Benezet'  (Anthony),  a  Fr.  philan.,  b.  at  St.  Quentin  .Jan. 
31,  1713.  Became  a  FYiend  and  taught  scliool  in  Phila.  ; 
wrrite  tracts  in  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
D.  May  3,  1784. 

Benfey,  ben'fl  (Theodor),  b.  near  Gottingen  Jan.  28, 1809 ; 
l)ecame  in  1S;J4  prof,  of  Sans,  and  comparative  gram,  at  Got- 
tinsen.    Wrote  many  noted  philological  works. 

Bengal,  ben-gawl',  the  most  important  prov.  of  Brit. 
India,  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan.  E.  by  Burmah,  S. 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  W.  by  the  N.  W.  and  Central 
Provs.  The  greater  part  con.sists  of  the  great  allu\'ial  valley 
<jf  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra.  Area,  194,188  sq.  m. 
Pop.  68,820.920. 

Bengal,  Bay  of  (anc.  Ganget'icus  Si'nus),  a  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  extending  between  Hindostan  and  Farther 
India.  Its  S.  boundary  is  variotisly  placed  by  geographers. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
the  Irrawaddi.  There  are  no  good  harbors  on  the  W.  coast, 
but  several  safe  ports  occur  on  the  E.  side.  Tlie  tide  some- 
times rises  to  the  height  of  70  ft. 

Bengal  lilght,  or  Blue  liight,  a  brilliant  signal- 
light  used  at  sea,  and  in  ordinary  pjTotechny,  composed  of 
6  parts  of  nitre,  2  of  sulphur,  and  1  of  the  tersulphide  of 
antimony,  finely  powdered,  and  then  dried  and  mixed. 

Bengel,  beng'el  (Joh,\nn  Alp,recht),  D.  D.,  a  Ger.  Lu- 
theran theol.,  b.  at  Winnenden,  Wiirtemberg,  June  24,  1687; 
was  probably  the  first  Prot.  who  treated  the  exegesis  of  the 
N.  T.  in  a  thoroughly  critical  spirit.  He  wrote  the  Gnomon 
Sort  Teataimiiti.    D.  Nov.  2,  17.52. 

Benguela,  ben-ga'lah,  a  country  of  W.  Afr.,  the  limits  of 
which  are  not  accurately  defined ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Coanza 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Angola,  S.  by  Mossamedes, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  chmate  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  is  nominally 
subject  to  Port. 

Benliam  (Henry  W.\  b.  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  1816,  grad. 
first  at  W.  Pt.  in  \i>i~ ;  served  in  the  ^Mex.  and  c.  wars  ;  a 
distinguished  military  and  civil  engineer ;  brevetted  maj.- 
gen.  I'.  S.  A.  in  1865.     Retired  June  30.  1882.    I).  June  1.  1884. 

Benicia,  be-nish'e-a,  a  city  on  R.  R.,  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Carquinez  (which  connects  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun  baysi,  about  'H  m.  by  water  N.  E.  of  San 
Fi-ancisco :  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  State :  has  a  law 
school,  a  U.  S.  arsenal  and  barracks,  a  ladies'  sem.,  and  a 
convent.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Augustine  Coll.  (Eplscopa- 
liani.  Here  are  <iuarries  of  limestone,  producing  good  hy- 
draulic cement,  and  the  machine-shops  and  foundries  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.     Pop.  1880,  1794. 

Ben'i-Has'^ian,  a  v.  of  EsTOt.onthe  Nile,  33  m.  S.  S.  E. 
"t  Miiiieh.  Here  are  some  <>i  the  most  remarkable  (»f  the 
luck-hewn  tombs  of  anc.  Egypt,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
assigned  to  about  1800  b.  c 


!      Be'ni  Khaibir',  a  tribe  in  Ar.,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  remnant  of  the  anc.  ascetic  Rechabites.     They  number 
about  60.(XXi. 
I      Benin',  a  kingdom  of  W.  Afr.,  in  Upper  Guinea,  bounded 
I  N.  E.  and  £.  by  the  Niger,  S.  W.  by  the  Bay  of  B.,  W.  bv 
i  Dahomey.    Its  limits  in  some  directions  are  not  well  ascer- 
tamed.    The  interior  is  elevated  and  hilly,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  forests.    The  soil  is  fertile,  the  pop.  dense.    The 
religion  fetichism ;   human  sacrifices  are  frequent.     Cap., 
Benin,  where  Belzoni  d.  in  182:3. 

Ben'janiin,  the  youngest  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
and  of  Rachel,  who  named  him  Benoni.  He  was  his  father's 
favorite  child,  and  was  the  patriarch  of  one  of  the  12  tribes, 
whose  terr.  was  bounded  N.  bv  that  of  Ephraim,  E.  bv  the 
Jordan,  S.  by  the  land  of  Judah,  W.  by  that  of  Dan.  After 
the  death  of  Solomon  the  tribes  of  B.  and  Judah  remainecl 
loyal  tohis  djTiasty  when  the  others  revolted. 

Benjamin  (Judau  Peteri.  an  Amer.  politician  of  Jew- 
ish extraction,  b.  in  Hajti  in  1813.  Was  a  lawyer  in  New 
Orleans,  and  represented  La.  in  U.  S.  Senate  :  was  sec.  of 
state  ofConfed.  States  ;  removed  to  Eng.    D.  May  7,  1884. 

Benjamin  (Pabk),  a  poet,  b.  at  Demerara,  in  Guiana, 
Aug.  14,  1809  ;  grad.  at  Trinity  CoU..  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1829  ; 
became  an  ed.  in  New  York.  He  ^\Tote,  besides  many  lyr- 
ical poems,  a  Poem  on  the  Meditation  of  Nature.    D.  1864. 

Ben'nett  (Ja.mes  Gordon),  a  journalist,  b.  in  Banffshire, 
Scot.,  Sept.  1,  1795,  and  ed.  for  the  R.  Cath.  priesthood  ;  emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S.  in  1819 ;  was  chief  ed.  in  18.33  of  the  Penn- 
sylmman  ;  in  1835  he  founded  N.  Y.  Herald.    D.  June  1, 1872. 

Bennett  (John  Hughes),  M.  D.,  a  phvs.,  b.  in  Lond.  in 
1812,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  18:37 ;  became  a  prof, 
there  ;  was  an  advocate  of  the  expectant  treatment  of  dis- 
ease.    .-\mong  his  works  is  C/iH?crt/ J/ff/.    D.  1875. 

Bennett  (.Mild  Ly.man),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  in 
1790,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1811 ;  became  a  judge  in  the  Vt.  courts 
(183f)-.'j9).  Author  of  17.  ./;«^Jr6  and  other  legal  works,  D.  186s. 

Ben  Ne'vis,  a  mt.  of  Scot.,  the  highest  point  in  G.  Brit  . 
44(16  ft.  high,  with  a  precipice  of  l.i(X)  ft.  on  the  N.  E.  side 

Ben'nington,  on  R.  R.,  semi-cap.  of  B.  co.,  Vt.,  55  m 
S.  by  W.  of  Rutland,  and  .36  m.  from  the  Hudson  River  at 
Troy.  Gen.  Stark,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  "Green  Mt 
Boys,''  defeated  a  Brit,  detachment  in  force,  commanded  by 
Col.  Baum.  sent  from  Gen.  Burgoyne's  army  to  capture  the 
public  stores  at  B.,  Aug.  16,  1777;  60l)  Brit,  prisoners  were 
captured.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  .5760  ;  1880.  6:3:33. 

Ben'son  (Edward  White),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Birmingham. 
Eng.,  1829,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.  1852;  was  for  several  yrs 
as.sistant  in  Rugby  school ;  head-master  of  Wellington  Coll 
from  its  establishment  in  1858 to  1872  ;  chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  1872 ;  consecrated  bp.  of  Truro  1877  ;  became 
Al)p.  of  Canterbury,  Eng.,  1882. 

Benson  (Egbert),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  June  21,  1746. 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  ;  became  an  M.  C.  and  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  N.  Y.,  afterward  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court 
Wrote  several  works.    D.  Aug.  24,  18:3:3. 

Benson  (Henry  C),  D.  D.,  a  preacher  and  writer  in  the 
M.  E.  Ch.,  b.  near  Xenia,  O.,  in  1815,  was  elected  prof,  of  Gr. 
in  Ind.  Asbury  Univ.  in  1850 ;  in  18.53  went  to  Cal.,  where 
he  became  ed.  of  the  Advocate  ,•  author  of  Life  among  the 
Choctaivs. 

Benson  (.Joseph),  an  Eng.  Meth.  minister,  b.  in  Cumber- 
land Jan.  35,  1748  :  author  of  Commentary  on  tlie  Hdy  Scrip- 
tures  and  other  works.    D.  Feb.  16,  1821. 

Ben'tliam  (Jeremy),  an  Eng.  philos.  and  reformer,  a 
writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  15, 1748  ; 
grad.  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1766,  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1772,  but  never  practised.  Pub.  m  1776 
Fragment  on  Government,  in  1787  a  iJefence  of  Usury,  and  in 
1789  Introduction  to  the  P)inciple.9  of  Slorals  and  Legislation. 
He  adopted  the  theory  that  "Utility  is  the  test  and  measure 
of  virtue,"  and  that  laws  should  promote  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number."  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  reform  of  legislation  and  govt.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  an  easy  fortune.  Among  his  other  works  are  Panop- 
ticon (1791),  wliich  treats  on  prison  discipline.  He  has  gi-eat 
merits  in  the  Eng.  jurisprudence,  "which,"  as  Macaulay 
says,  "  he  found  a  gibberish  and  left  a  science,"  but  on  the 
public  in  gen.  his  influence  was  small,  on  account  of  the  uu- 
readableness  of  his  writings.    D.  June  6.  1832. 

Ben'tinck  (William  George  Frederick  Cavendish  i. 
Lord,  commonly  called  Lord  George  Bentinck,  b. 
Feb.  27,  1802.  was  a  3d  son  of  the  4tli  duke  of  Portland.  He 
was  much  addicted  to  horse-i-aces.  After  Peel  adopted  the 
policy  of  free  trade  in  184:3,  Lord  (ieorge  was  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  protectionist  parly,  which  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.    D.  Sept.  21,  1848. 

Bentley  (Rich.^bd),  D.  D..  an  Eng.  critic  and  classical 
scholar,  b.  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of  Jan.  1663. 
He  entered  St.  John's  Coll..  (.'ambridge,  in  1676,  and  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor ;  ordained  a  priest  m  1690 ;  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  Boyle  lecture  on  the  e\idences  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  1694  became  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library : 
author  of  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle-^  of  Phaktris.  maintain- 
ing that  these  epistles  were  spurious.  He  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  CoU..  Cambridge,  in  1700,  and  regius  prof, 
of  di\inity  in  1717.  His  principles  of  criticism  have  triiunphed 
over  all  opposition.    D.  July  14.  1743. 

Ben'ton  (James  G.),  b.  in  1830  in  N.  H.,  srrad.  at  W.  Pt.  in 
1&13  ;  major  of  ordnance  Sept.  1.5, 1863  ;  brevet  lieut.-col.  and 
col.  Mar.  13,  1865,  Author  of  A  Course  of  In.-tniction  iu  Ord- 
nance and  Gunnery  for  the  Useofthe  Cadetsofthe  V.  S.  Military 
Acad.     D.  Aug  3.3.  1881. 

Benton  (Thomas  Hart),  a  statesman,  b.  near  Hills- 
borough, N.  C,  :Mar.  14,  1782 ;  removed  to  Tenn.,  studied 
law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Nashville  about  ISIO.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  col.  under  Gen.  Jackson.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  electe<l 
a  senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Mo.  in  1820.  He  opposed  the  U.  S. 
Bank  and  advocated  a  gold  and  silver  cun-ency,  forwhich  i-ea- 
son  he  was  often  called  "  Old  Bullion.''    He  was  an  M.  C.  for 
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BENTON  HARBOR— BERING. 


.•JO  yi-s.,  anil  opposed  the  extreme  State  Rights  poHi'y  of  f 'al- 
houn.  In  1852,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  l{eps.,  he  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Comprt>mLse.  A  powerful  party 
of  State  Uisrhts  Dems.  m  Mo.  defeated  him  as  a  candidate 
for  gov.  in  lS5(i.  Author  of  a  Thirty  Years'  Tieiv,  or  a  HM.  of 
the  WorkiDf/  of  the  Aiiur.  Goi't.j'or  Thirty  Years,  1820-50,  and 
.Viridqinnit  of  Uilmtes  in.  Cong.    D.  Apr.  10,  1858. 

Ben'ton  "Har'bor,  1{.  ]{.  jiuic,  Jierrien  co.,  Mich.,  on 
tlie  E.  side  of  St.  .Joseph's  Kiver  and  the  Benton  Harbor  ship 
eanal.  1K>  m.  from  Lake  Mich,  and  about  60  m.  E.  by  N.  from 
Chicago.'  Pop.  1870,  tilil ;  188t),  12;30. 

Ben'ton»$ville,  a  p.-v.  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C,  about  17 
m.  W.  of  (ioldshoi-o'.  Here  took  place,  Mar.  17-21,  1865,  a 
series  of  shari)  encounters  between  the  Confed.  forces  un- 
der (ien.  -J.  E.  .lolinstou  and  the  U.  forces  ujider  Gen.  Slicr- 
man.  the  result  of  wliich  was  that  Johnston,  failing  to  pre- 
vent sliennan's  march,  retreated  toward  J^aleigh. 

Bent  Timber.  The  process  of  beiulin';-  tiniber  is  per- 
formed eilher  by  bending  it  whole  or  in  phuil<s.  which  are 
afterward  put  tokether  in  jjieces  of  any  icquired  thickness 
for  ship-buildiui:.  bridgc-bnildini;-,  and  other  purposes.  The 
objections  to  bcucHnLC  tiuilx'r  wliole  are  tliat  tlie  wood  Is 
impaired  by  tlie  steamini;-,  and  that  the  curvature  must  be 
very  flat.  Tliese  defects  arc  ol)viated  by  cutting  the  logs 
into  planks  and  bending  them  into  the  required  cuiTature. 
Timber  thus  Iteut  remains  sufticiently  elastic  to  admit  of 
considerable  movement  under  the  pressure  of  a  K.  R.  train. 

Benu'e  (i.  e.  "  the  mother  of  waters  "),  a  large  river  of 
Central  Afr.,  is  the  prin.  tributary  of  the  Niger  or  QuoiTa. 
It  enters  the  Niger  about  300  m.  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is 
M0()  yards  wide.  Several  expeditious  have  been  sent  to  ex- 
plore its  course,  which,  however,  is  as  yet  only  partially 
known. 

Benzine,     see  Benzole,  by  Pnop.  <'.  V.  Chandlek. 

Beuzo'ic  Acid,  or  Flowers  of  Beuzolu,  a  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  many  balsams  and  is  obtained  from 
benzoin.  It  is  artificially  made  on  a  large  scale  from  naph- 
thaline and  the  urine  of  animals. 

Benzoin',  or  Ben'jaiuiu,  Onnt  [Lat.  benzol' nujnl,  a 
fragrant  resinous  substance,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree 
called  stijrd.r  Jl.,  which  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam,  and 
Borneo,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Styracacese.  The 
resin  is  obtained  liy  making  incisions  iu  the  bark  of  trees 
which  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  extensively 
used  as  incense  in  R.  C'ath.  and  Gr.  chs. ;  is  also  used  in  per- 
fumery, and  in  med.  as  a  stimulant,  emetic,  and  st\-ptic. 
A  tincture  of  B.  is  sometimes  applied  to  wounds,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  making  a  cosmetic  called  virgta's  milk. 

Ben'zole,  Benzene,  Hydride  of  Phenyl,  or 
Plieue,  a  compound  of  carbon  ami  hydrogen,  is  a  product 
obtamed  by  the  distillation  of  coal  or  coal-tar.  It  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  Ught  oil  of  coal-tar,  coal-tar  naphtha,  by 
fractional  distUlation,  and  purification  with  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  Commercial  B.  usually  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  the  homologous  hydrocarbons  toluole,  xylol, 
etc.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitrobenzole,  aniline,  and  aniline  colors,  and  for  "carboniz- 
ing" coal-gas.  At  ordinary  temperatures  B.  is  a  thin,  lim- 
jtid,  colorless,  and  volatile  liquid,  emitting  a  characteristic 
ethereal  odor.  Its  specific  gra\ity  is  0.85  at  60°  F. ;  its  boil- 
ing-point is  179.6°  F.  At  37°  F.  it  becomes  solid,  or  crystal- 
lizes into  beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  fern-like  forms. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  turpentine.  It  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  as  a 
powerful  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  wax,  and 
fatty  substances.  It  is  inflammable,  and  possesses  great  il- 
luminating power,  which  it  imparts  to  gases,  and  even  to 
atmosplieiic  air,  when  they  ai-e  passed  tlu-ough  it.  With 
chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  B.  forms  interesting  sub- 
stitution products,  the  most  important  of  which  is  nitro- 
benzole or  essence  of  mirbane.  C.  F.  Ciianuler. 

B^ranger,  de,  deh  ba-ron-zha'  (Jean  Pierre\  a  Fr. 
lyric  poet,  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1780.  He  passed  about  3  yrs. 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Neglected  by  his  father,  he 
spent  many  of  his  early  yrs.  with  an  aunt,  who  imliued  his 
mind  vrith  virtuous  and  republican  principles.  His  first  es- 
says in  verse,  which  were  written  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  obtained  for  him  in  1804  the  patronage  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte.  Was  for  nearly  12  yrs.  a  clerk  or  subordinate 
sec.  in  the  Univ.  of  Paris.  In  1828  he  pub.  his  fourth  vol.  of 
songs,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10.000 
francs  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  9  months.  When  his  friends 
obtained  jKiwer  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  they  offered  him 
lucrative  places,  which  he  declined.  His  fifth  volume  (18331 
was  his  last.  He  rejected  all  the  favors  and  overtures  of 
Nap.  III.  His  character  was  noble  and  independent.  In  his 
poems,  gayety  and  pathos  are  happily  combined.  D.  July 
16,  1857. 

Berard,  ba-rar'  (Claudius),  an  educator,  b.  at  Bordeaux, 
Fr.,  Mar.  21,  1786 ;  in  1807  he  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  ;  in  1815 
became  teacher  in  Fr.  at  the  U.  S.  Mihtary  Acad.,  and  in  1846 
was  made  prof.    I).  May  6.  1818. 

Ber'bers  [supi)osed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  BurlHirl,  wliich  the  Grs.  and  Roins.  applied  to  all 
foreigners],  a  name  given  to  the  nomadic  tribes  who  in- 
habit tlie  mountainoiLS  regions  of  Barb;iry  and  the  N.  part 
of  the  l)i;scit  of  Saliara.  They  are  somttinies(;i  lied  Kabyles, 
butthcycalltlicmsclves  Ama/.ecrgh,  Amazigh,  or  Amosh'agh. 
They  are  the  dcscrndMnts  of  tlie  a))original  inlial)s.  of  N. 
Afr.,  who  occuiiied  tlic  country  l)cfoi(>  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  and  liny  arc  tlic  most  numerous  part  of  the 
present  pop.  In  hing..  customs,  and  phys.  cliaracter,  they 
resemble  the  Semitic  races;  are  ficrc(%  warlike,  and  tena- 
cious of  their  indcin'udiMice.  Many  of  them  live  in  tents  or 
clay  huts,  keep  cattle  and  sheep,  <;ultivate  fruit  trees,  and 
practise  a  rude  agriculture.  In  religion  they  are  bigoted 
Mohammedans. 

Bere'a,  R.  R.  junc,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  12  m.  S.  W.  of 
Cleveland,  noted  for  its  quarries  of  sandstone  ;  is  the  seat 


of  Baldwin  Univ.  and  Ger.  Wallace  C'oU.    Pop.  1870,  1628; 
1880.  1682. 

Berea  College  is  situated  in  the  S.  pai-tof  Madison  co.. 
Ky.,  40  m.  S.  of  Lexington  and  140  from  Cin.,  very  near  the 
centre  of  the  State.  It  originated  in  the  labors  of  Rev. 
John  G.  Fee,  a  native  of  Ky.,  in  the  employment  of  the 
Amer.  Missionary  Association.  Mr.  Fee  was  the  son  of  a 
slaveholder,  but  earnestly  embraced  the  anti-slavery  cause 
while  pursuing  theol.  at  Lane  Sem.,  and,  dLsowned  by  his 
father  and  his  ch.,  devoted  his  life  to  that  cause.  The 
school,  like  its  founder,  was  always  noted  for  its  abolition- 
ism ;  yet,  though  its  teachers  were  generally  from  Oberlin, 
its  pupils  were  often  the  sons  and  daughters  of  slaveholders. 
Under  the  administration  of  Kev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers  the  inst. 
became  widely  known  and  popular,  and  its  influence  began 
to  be  feared.  The  John  Brown  raid  gave  occasion  for  its 
enemies  to  rally,  and  a  co.  meeting  sent  a  committee  of  65 
armed  men  to  remove  the  school  and  its  officers  from  the 
State.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  immediately  revived. 
It  has  also  normal  and  preparatory  courses.  About  three 
fifths  of  the  students  are  males,  and  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion colored.  Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild  was  the  first  pres., 
and  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring  of  1869. 

Bere'ans,  a  sect  seceding  from  the  Established  Ch.  ui 
Scot.,  founded  by  one  Barclay  in  177.3.  They  take  their 
name  from  Acts  x^'^ii.  11,  deny  natural  theol.,  make  all  the 
Psalms  JNIessianic,  and  hold  assurance  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  faith.    Their  numbers  are  small  and  diminishing. 

Berenger  (ba-ron-zha')  [Lat.  Berenga'Hvs]  of  Tours, 
a  Fr.  scholastic  theol.,  b.  at  Tours  in  998 ;  became  archdeacon 
of  Angers  in  1040.  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  was  compelled  to  recant,  but  afterward  re- 
lapsed, or  continued  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Ch.  D. 
1088. 

Berenice,  ber-e-ni'se  (called  Bernice  in  the  N.  T.),  a 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judea,  b.  28  a.  d.  ;  married 
to  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  after  his  death  to  Polemon, 
king  of  Cilicia.  She  was  a  sister  of  King  Agrippa,  before 
whom  St.  Paul  spoke  in  his  own  defence. 

Berenice,  an  ane.  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  named  it  after 
his  mother,  and  was  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
India.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Serapis  and  other 
antiquities. 

Ber'esford  (Willlvm:  Carr).  Viscount,  a  gen.,  b.  in 
Ire.  Oct.  2.  1768,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  mai-quis  of 
Waterford.  He  commanded  the  Port,  araiy  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  May  1811  defeated  Soult  at  Albuera;  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1823.    D.  .Tan.  8,  1854. 

Berezi'na,  or  Beresi'na,  a  river  of  Eus.,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dnieper,  has  a  S.  course  of  about  325  m.,  is  connected 
with  the  Duna  by  a  canal  opening  communication  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas.  In  1812  the  Fr.  army,  on  its 
retreat  from  Moscow,  met  with  a  severe  disaster  in  crossing 
this  river,  losing  16.000  prisoners  and  nearly  12,000  more, 
many  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross. 

Ber'gamot,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  is  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  genus  Citrus,  is  also  called  Bergamo t 
Orange,  or  Mellarosa.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  S.  of 
Europe.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  color,  and 
has  a  green,  sub-acid,  and  fragrant  pulp.  From  its  rind  is 
obtained  the  oil  of  B.,  which  is  extensively  used  in  per- 
fumeiy. 

Ber'gen,  a  fortified  city  of  Nor.,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  of  the  Atlantic,  184  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Christiania.  The 
harbor  is  deep  and  safe.  B.  has  a  cathedral,  a  theatre,  a 
public  library,  a  national  museum,  and  a  coll.  Its  prin.  ex- 
ports are  fish  and  cod-liver  oil.    Pop.  34,388. 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J.     See  Appendix. 

Bergli  (Henry),  philan.,  b.  in  New  York  in  1823,  ed.  at 
Columbia  coll.,  is  the  author  of  Love's  Alternative,  a  drama  ; 
Married  Off,  a  poem  ;  The  Portentous  Telegram,  The  Ocean 
Paragon,  The  Streets  of  New  York,  tales  and  sketches.  In 
1863  Mr.  Bergh  was  made  sec.  of  legation  to  Eus.,  and  also 
acted  as  vice-consul  there.  lie  is  known  not  as  a  writer, 
diplomatist,  or  govt,  official,  but  as  the  founder  and  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Society  for  the  R-eveution  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  Amer.  Society  was  incon^orated  Apr.  10,  1866,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  seventh  annual  report  many  similar  societies 
had  been  founded  in  25  States  and  Terrs,  and  in  Canada. 
The  work  of  the  society  covers  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  all 
sorts  of  animals,  from  the  horse  to  the  tortoise,  employs 
every  mtu-al  agency,  social,  legislative,  personal,  and 
touches  points  of  vital  concern  to  health  as  well  as  to  hu- 
manity. The  membership  is  large  and  influential.  The 
work  takes  on  new  features  every  yr.  Among  the  latest  are 
an  ambulance  corps,  and  an  ingenious  invention  for  substi- 
tuting artificial  for  live  pigeons  as  marks  for  shooting. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Bergmehl,  burg'meel,  a  Ger.  word,  signifying  "  moun- 
tain meal,"  an  extremely  fine  powder,  found  in  geological 
strata  of  eocene  formation,  and  composed  of  effete  and  in- 
destructible silicious  frustules  of  Uiatomaceae,  which  are 
microscopic  plants  of  the  class  Alga?.  Vast  beds  of  these 
fossils  occur  in  Ger.,  Lapland,  Va.,  Md.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  and 
other  regions.  It  is  mixed  with  flour  and  used  as  food  by 
the  people  of  Swe.  and  Nor.  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  It  is 
used  in  making  water-glass  and  the  floating  bricks  of  S. 
Europe,  and  as  polishhig-powder. 

Berg'siie  (Wiliielm),  Ph.  D.,  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Den., 
Feb.  8,  1835,  was  in  youth  a  zoologist,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  his  eyesight  and  of  illness  became  a  novelist. 
His  first  venture  was  Fra  Piazza  (lei  Popolo. 

Ber'gylt,  Rose-Fish,  or  Red-Fish  (Setms'tes  marV- 
nus),  a  fish  of  the  family  Scorpienidae,  found  in  the  N.  Atlan- 
tic, is  of  a  red  color,  attains  a  length  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and 
is  used  as  food. 

Bering,  ba'ring  r\^iTus),  a  Dan.  navigator,  b.  in  Jutland 
in  1680.    He  entered  the  Eus.  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
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1735  was  appointed  loinmandor  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
I  lie  Sea  of  Kaiuti-liutka.  During  this  voyape  he  discovered 
H.  Stniit  UT-JSi,  and  ascertained  that  Asia  was  not  joined  to 
Amer.     1).  Dec.  S.  1741, 

Bering:  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Kaintchatka,  the  most  N. 
part  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  extending'  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Alaska  and  Kamtchatka. 

Bering  Strait,  a  channel  which  connects  tlie  Pacmc 
with  tlie  Arctic  Ocean,  and  separates  Asia  from  Amer.  Its 
width  is  about  4.5  ni.  at  the  nan-owest  part. 

Berke'ley,  on  H.  K.,  Alameda  co.,  Cal.,  seat  of  the  I  mv. 
of  Cal..  the  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  and  the  Cal.  inst.  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  :  0  m.  from  San  Francisco.  Pop. 
in  IS*^'  not  siven  in  census. 

Berkeley  (Oeoroei,  aphilos.  and  bp.,  b.  at  Kilcrin.  Ire.. 
Mar.  13,  1(5S4.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  In  ITIW 
he  pub.  his  Essay  /awards  a  Xtw  Theory  of  Msion,  and  in 
iriO  a  Treafise  Coiwerjiing  the  Prina/iks  of  Human  hiioid- 
I'llffe,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  The  ob.iects  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception  he  called ''ideas."  Their  presence 
he  held  to  be  due  to  the  constant  agency  of  the  Almighty, 
who  causes  them  to  pass  in  a  real  and  orderly  succession 
before  the  mind.  His  \iews  are  the  result  t)f  the  application 
of  rigid  logic  to  the  principles  which  Locke  and  his  school 
had  adopted  from  Descartes.  As  distinguished  from  the 
egoistic  system  of  Fichte,  B.'s  views  liave  been  called 
theistic  idealism.  His  object  was  to  nndermine  materialism 
and  counteract  scepticism.  In  1734  he  became  dean  of 
Derry.  In  1738  he  sailed  for  Amer.  with  the  intention  of 
founding  an  enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages, 
remaining  about  3  yrs.  In  17:J4  he  was  appointed  bp.  of 
Cloyne.  "  All  his  contemporaries."  says  sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
"agreed  with  the  satirist  [Pope],  in  ascribing  "to  B.  every 
virtue  under  Heaven.'  "    D.  Jan.  33,  175-3. 

Berkeley  (Kev.  Miles  Joseph),  an  eminent  Eng.  bota- 
nist, b.  in  180.3,  and  ed.  at  Paigby  and  Christ's  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  grad.  in  1835.  Author  of  (jfleanings  of  Brit. 
A/r/c€  and  other  botanical  works. 

iBerkeley  (Sir  William),  b.  near  Lond.,  was  appointed 
gov.  of  Va.  in  1&41 ;  was  removed  in  1651  by  Cromwell,  but 
became  gov.  again  in  1600.    D.  July  13.  1077. 

Berlicbingen,  von,  fon  ber'lik-ing-en  (Giixz  or  Gott- 
fried), a  Ger.  knight,  sm-uamed  of  tue  Iron  IIaxd,  b.  in 
1480  at  B.  Castle,  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  lost  a  hand  at  the 
siege  of  Landshut,  and  supplied  its  place  by  an  ii'on  hand. 
He  fought  for  the  in.?urgent  peasants  against  the  nobles  in 
the  Peasants'  war,  which  closed  in  1535.    D.  1503. 

BerOiu,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus.  and  of  the 
empire  of  Ger.,  on  the  river  Spree.  It  is  of  comparatively 
modern  growth,  numbering  at  the  death  of  the  "  Great 
Elector,"  Frederick  William,  in  1088,  not  more  than  30.(H)0 
inhabs. ;  at  the  death  of  Fi-ederick  the  Great,  in  178t3,  the 
pop.  was  114,000  ;  in  1817  it  was  188,000 ;  ui  1844,  311,000, 
since  which  time  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  B.  con- 
sists of  16  different  parts,  of  which  Old  B.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Spree,  and  Old  Cologne,  on  an  island,  are  the  oldest. 
The  prin.  streets,  are  Unter  den  Linden,  with  four  rows  of 
lime  trees,  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  the  Konigstrasse.  The 
prin.  public  places  are  the  Opera  Place,  the  Lustgarten,  the 
Wilhelmplatz,  the  Gensdarmenplatz.  the  Belle  Alliance 
Platz.  the  Leipziger  Platz,  and  the  Pariser  Platz,  all  adorned 
with  statues  and  surrounded  by  public  buildings.  Tlie  Spree 
is  crossed  by  several  tine  bridges.  Tiie  most  important 
public  buildings  are  the  Konigliclie  Scliloss,  the  KoiiiL'liche 
Palast.  the  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Arsenal,  the 
Artillery  School,  the  Singing  Acad.,  the  Exchange,  the  Old 
Museum,  and  the  New  Museum.  The  chs.  are  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  of  architectural  importance.  The  univ.  is 
among  the  foremost  in  Europe.  The  great  hospital,  the 
Charite.  has  some  10.000  patients  in  a  yi'.  The  Royal  Li- 
brary- contains  nearly  1.000,000  vols.,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Among  the  literary  insts.  are  the  Acad,  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Polytechnic  Inst.,  the  Building  Acad.,  the  Mining 
Acad.,  the  Pharmaceutical  School,  asylums  for  the  deaf, 
mute,  and  blind,  and  many  gymnasia.  In  reUgion  the 
greater  part  of  the  pop.  are  Prot.    Pop.  1880,  1,133,330. 

Berlin,  on  R.  R..  a  city.  Green  Lake  co..  Wis.,  on  Fox 
River,  94  m.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Steamboats  itm  to  Green 
Bay.    Pop.  1870,  2777  ;  1880,  3353. 

Berlioz,  ber-le-o'  (Hector  Louis),  a  Fr.  musical  com- 
poser, b.  Dec.  11,  180.3.  at  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere).  The  son 
of  a  phys.  sent  to  Paris  to  study  med.,  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatory, following  a  bent  for  music.  He  composed  Sijw- 
phorde  Fuiitastiqrie  and  Les  Trogens.  He  has  been  considered 
the  chief  of  the  romantic  school.    D.  Mar.  9,  1809. 

Berma'da  Grass,  the  Cynodon  Dactylon,  a  grass  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  India  (where  it  is  called  dhulA.  and 
of  late  yrs.  mtroduced  into  the  W.  Indies.  Europe,  the  S. 
U.  S.,  and  the  S.  I.  It  is  especially  prized  in  waiTn  climates, 
where  the  grass  crop  is  generally  poor  ;  but  in  light  soils  its 
perennial  roots  cause  grreat  trouble. 

Bermu'da  Hun'dred,  in  Chesterfield  co.,  Va..  on  the 
James  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  and 
li'o  m.  above  City  Point.  The  James  River  here  inclo.ses  a 
neck  of  land  which  was  occupied  by  CJen.  Butler  in  May 
1804,  whence  he  was  to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Grant  bv  meri- 
acing  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  On  Mav  10  Butler  was 
attacked  by  the  Confed.  force  under  Gen.  Beauresard.  and 
driven  back  into  his  intrenchments.  Subsequent  expeditions 
were  made  from  these  works,  which  came  to  be  a  part  of 
the  r.  lines  in  the  investment  of  Petersburg. 

Bermuda  Islands,  or  Bermudas  [Fr.  Bfrm)ides'\. 
or  Soiuers's  Islands,  a  group  of  small,  low  islands  m  the 
Atlantic,  belonging  to  (i.  Brit.  They  are  about  634  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is  the  nearest  land.  There  are 
about  400  of  these  islands,  lying  within  a  .space  of  19  in.  by 
0  m..  having  a  total  area  of  not  more  than  41  sq.  m.  They 
are  inclosed  by  coral  reefs,  the  only  ones  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Atlantic.    They  are  separated  by  narrow  channels. 


have  no  nmning  streams,  and  only  a  few  pools  of  fresh 
water.  The  climate  is  delightful  and  the  soil  fertile.  Their 
chief  importance  ari.ses  from  their  commanding  position 
between  the  W.  I.  islands  and  the  other  parts  of  Brit.  Amer. 
Pop.  13.94.S. 

Bernadotte,  ber-na-dot'  (Cliarles  XIV.),  John,  king 
of  Swe..  a  Fr.  marshal,  b.  at  Pan  Jan.  30, 17(>4.  His  original 
name  was  Jean  Bjvptiste  Jules  B.  He  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  1780,  served  as  gen.  of  division  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan 
in  Flanders  in  1794,  and  under  Bonaparte  in  1797.  In  1798  he 
was  Fr.  minister  at  Vienna,  and  married  3IUe.  Clary,  a  sis- 
ter of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife.  In  1799  he  was  minister  of 
war.  Xap.  created  him  a  marshal  of  Fr.  and  prince  of 
Pontecorvo.  He  fought  at  Austerlitz  in  1805.  and  defeated 
the  Prus.  at  HaUe  in  1806.  He  quarrelled  with  Xap..  who 
censured  his  conduct  at  Wagram  (1809).  and  resigned  his 
command  just  after  that  battle.  In  Aug.  1810  the  Swe. 
Diet  elected  B.  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Swe.,  then  oc- 
cupied by  Charles  XIII.,  who  had  no  son.  and  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  old  king  in  the  exercise  of  royal  power. 
In  1813  B.,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  John,  negotiated 
with  Rus.  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  against  Xap.  He  openly 
joined  the  coalition  of  the  allies  in  the  spring  of  1813,  and 
led  an  army  of  about  38.(WO  men  into  Ger.  His  army  de- 
feated Oudinot  at  Gross-Beeren  in  Aug.  1813.  He  forced 
Prince  Christian  of  Den.,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Xor.,  to  resign,  and  on  Xov.  4.  1814,  Charles  XIII.  was 
proclaimed  kins,  and  B.  crown  prince.  When  the  allies 
entered  ¥v.  in  1S14.  he  led  his  ai-my  back  to  Swe.  and  con- 
quered Xor.  He  began  to  reign  alone  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII..  in  Feb.  1818.  after  which  a  long  peace  en- 
sued.   D.  1844.  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son.  Oscar  I. 

Bernard  [Fr.  pron.  ber-nar']  (Claude),  a  Fr.  physiologist, 
b.  at  St.  Julien.  in  Rlione.  July  13,  1813.  He  wrote  Researches 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Parici-eas,  and  discovered  the  glycogenic 
function  of  tbe  liver.    D.  Feb.  10.  1878. 

Ber'nard  (Sir  Francis),  an  Eng.  lawyer,  b.  in  1714.  who 
became  gov.  of  N.  J.  in  1758,  and  of  Mass.  in  1700.  D. 
June  10,  r.79. 

Bernard,  Saint,  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  a  medifeval  theoL 
and  a  doctor  of  the  W.  Ch.,  b.  at  Fontames,  near  Dijon,  in 
1091.  He  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  by  all  Christendom, 
founded  monasteries,  and  was  an  implacable  adversary-  of 
Abelard.  He  promoted  the  disastrous  crusade  of  1140.  D. 
11.53.  leaving  many  religious  works  :  canonized  in  1174. 

Bernard  (^Simon),  an  officer  of  the  Fi'.  imperial  corps  du 
genie,  b.  at  Dole  Apr.  28.  1779.  at  one  time  aide-de-camp  to 
Xap.  I.,  was  invited  to  this  connti-y  by  Pres.  Madison  under 
a  resolution  approved  Apr.  29.  1810.  "  authorizing  the  Pres. 
of  the  U.  s.  to  employ  a  skilful  assistant  in  the  corps  of 
engineei's."  With  Vo\.  (afterward  Gen.)  L.  G.  Totten  he 
elaborated  projects  of  defence  for  our  prin.  seaports,  and 
also  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  of  some  of 
our  earlier  works  of  civil  engineering  :  e.  g.  the  Chesapeake 
and  O.  Canal,  the  Del.  Breakwater,  etc.  He  resigned  in 
1831,  and  returned  to  Fr.,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  subsequently  minister  of  war  of  Fr.  D.  in 
Paris  Xov.  .5.  1839.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Bernard  of  Cluny,  not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
more  celebrated  countryman  and  contemporary,  B.  of 
Clairvaux,  was  b.  at  Morlaix.  in  Brittany,  of  Eng.  parents, 
probably  not  far  from  the  yr.  11(X1.  He  was  a  monk  at  Cluny 
imder  Peter  the  "V'enerable.  who  was  abbot  there  from  1133 
to  11.50.  He  wrote  a  poem.  I)e  Coidewptu  Mundi,  in  about 
.3000  lines.  Hymns  taken  from  this  poem,  such  as  The  world 
is  very  erif.  Brief  lif^  is  here  our  portion,  and  Jeriisalein  the 
golden,  are  among  the  finest  gems  in  recent  Eng.  and  Amer 
collections. 

Bernard,  tlie  Great  St.,  an  Alpine  pass,  upward  of 
8000  ft.  in  height,  between  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud  and 
the  It.  valley  of  Aosta.  Xear  the  summit  is  the  hospice, 
said  to  have'  been  founded  in  903  by  St.  B.  of  Meuthon  for 
the  succor  of  travellers  crossing  the  mt.  In  the  efforts  of 
the  monks  of  this  hospice  the  dogs  known  as  the  St.  B. 
breed  are  valuable  assistants.  In  1800  Xap.  crossed  the 
Alps  here  with  an  amiy  of  30,000.  with  cav.  and  artil. 

Berne,  or  Bern  [said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger. 
Baren,  "bears."  figures  of  which  are  on  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  citv],  since  1849  the  cap.  of  Switz.,  on  the  Aar, 
65  m.  S.  of  Bale  and  93  m.  X.  E.  of  Geneva.  It  is  built  of 
freestone,  the  houses  resting  on  arcades  which  form  cov- 
ered promenades  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  ilagnificent 
Alpine  scenery  is  visible  from  this  point.  B.  has  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  a  public  libraiy,  a  imiv.,  a  museum  of  uat.  hi.<t.. 
a  mint,  and  an  arsenal.  "One  of  the  finest  buildings  is  the 
new  federal  palace.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  4  large 
bridges.  Several  R.  Rs.  connect  it  with  Geneva,  Bale,  and 
other  t<iwns.     Pop.  18S0.  44.087. 

Beruliard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  a  Ger.  gen.,  b.  Aug. 
(>.  1004.  was  a  vounger  son  of  John  III.  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He 
fought  for  tlie  Prot.  cause  in  the  Thirty  Ycai-s"  war :  be- 
came a  col.  in  the  army  of  Den.  :  then  joint^l  the  standard 
of  (4ustavxis  Adolphus.  and  distinguished  himself  at  Ltitzen 
in  1033  :  afterward,  in  command  of  a  Fr.  anny,  defeated  the 
imperialists.     D.  July  8.  10;39. 

Bernice.    See  Berenice. 

Bernouillis,  ber-nool-ve'.  Tlie,  a  remarkable  family 
of  matlis.— Jacques  B.  was  b.  at  Bale  l(i.>4.  d.  1705 :  was  prof. 
of  math,  at  Bale,  solved  the  Leibnitz  problem  of  tiie  isoch- 
ronous curve,  and  wrote  manv  matiiematical  treatises. — 
His  brother  Jean  was  b.  1007  and  d.  1748:  he  succeeded 
Jacques  as  prof.,  solved  the  problem  of  quickest  descent, 
and  was  author  of  many  mathematical  works.— The  three 
sons  of  Jean  were  eminent  .scientists :  Xicholas,  b.  169.5.  was 
prof,  of  math,  at  St.  Petersburg:  Daniel,  b.  1700,  was  prof, 
of  anat.  and  afterward  of  physics :  and  Jean,  b.  1710,  was 
an  author  and  prof,  of  math,  at  Bale.  » )ther  members  of 
the  family  were  distinguished  as  maths,  and  naturaUsts. 

Bero'sns  [Gr.  Brjpuo-ov],  a  Chaldee  historian,  priest  of 
Belus  at    Babvlon,  lived  about  300  b.  c.    He  wrote  in  Gr.  a 
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Hht.  of  Babylonia  awl  Cknkhm.  lost  except  fragments. 

Bei-'rleii  (John  McPherson»,  LL.D.,  a  lawyer,  b.  mN.  J. 
in  17S1.  He  removed  to  Ga.,  and  was  elected  a  senator  of 
the  U  s  in  lS-'4.  and  again  in  18-40  and  1846.    D.  Jan.  1,  1856. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.    .See  Appendix. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  de  cCharles  Ferdinand),  Due,  b.  at 
VersaiUes  Jan.  24,  1778,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  X. 
He  emigrated  with  his  father  in  1793.  returned  to  Fi\  in  1814, 
fnd  was  assassinated  bv  Louvel  Feb.  14,  1820.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  count  de  Chambord  (Henry  \  .). 

Berry  (Hiram  G.i.  a  maj.-aen.  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  b.  at 
Rockland,  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1824,lcilled  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
eellors\ille,  Va..  May  2.  1863 ;  entered  the  service  as  col.  ot 
the  4th  Me.  Volunteers,  maj.-gen.  Nov.  20,  1862. 

Berryville,  Va.     See  Appendix.       ^        ^  ,        , 

Berryer,  ba-re-a'  (Antoine  Pierre),  a  Fi-.  orator,  law- 
yer and  legitimist,  b.  in  Paris  Jan.  4,  1790.  He  defended 
Gen  Camlironne  about  1815,  gained  distinction  as  an  advo- 
cate of  defendants  in  political  trials,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  m  1830,  and  in  1831  opposed  the  abo- 
lition of  hereditaiy  nobility.  In  1840  he  defended  Louis 
Nap  ,  who  was  tried  for  his  attempt  to  excite  a  revolution 
at  Boulogne.  He  opposed  the  republic,  and  protested  against 
the  co'tji-d'^/at  of  Dec.  1851.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fr.  Acad.    D.  Nov.  29,  1868. 

Bersaglie'ri,  the  It.  name  of  the  riflemen  or  sharp- 
shooters who  served  in  the  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Ber'serker  [probably  from  the  Scandinavian  berr-serlr, 
"bear  (-skin)  shirt"],  a  hero  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
who  fought  without  coat-of-mail.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  a  class  of  warriors  who  fought  without  armor. 

Bert  (Pail).     See  Appendix. 

Berthier,  ber-te-a'  (Loris  Alexandre),  prince  of  M'a- 
gram,  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  at  Versailles  Ntjv.  20,  1753  ;  served  as  capt. 
under  La  Fayette  in  the  U.  S.  1778-82 ;  in  1796  became  gen. 
of  division,  and  <hief  of  the  staff  of  Bonaparte's  army  of  It., 
and  accumpanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798.  In  1799  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  became  a  marshal  of  Fr. 
in  1804.  He  usually  rode  in  the  carriage  of  Nap.,  whose 
plans  he  digested,  and  whose  orders  he  despatched  with 
rapidity  and  precision.  For  his  conduct  at  battle  of  Wagram 
(18091  he  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Wagram  ;  sovereign 
Prince  of  Neuchatel,  Svvitz..  from  1806.    D.  Jan.  1,  1815. 

Bertraud,  bcr-tron',  de  (Henri  Gratien),  Count,  a  Fr. 
gen.,  b.  at  Chateauroux  Jlar.  28, 1773.  He  followed  Nap.  to 
St.  Helena  in  181.5.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  CampuKjm  of 
E(ji/pt  and  Si/rin,  dictated  hy  Nap.  at  St.  llelena.    D.  1844. 

Ber'Avick,  on  R.  R.,  Columbia  co..  Pa.,  on  the  N.  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  28  m.  S.  W.  of  WilkesbaiTe.  Pop.  1870, 
92:3;  iss(t,  •jii;).-,. 

Berwick  (James  Fitz-James),  Duke  op,  a  gen.,  a  nat- 
ural son  of  James  II.  of  Eiig.  and  Arabella  Churchill,  b.  in 
Fr.  Aug.  21,  1670.  Commanded  in  his  fatiier's  army  in  Ire. 
in  1690  ;  in  1704  was  pven  the  command  of  the  Fr.  army  in 
Sp.,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Eng.  and  their  allies  at 
AJmanza  in  1707.    Killed  at  siege  of  Pliilipslnirg,  17;34. 

Ber'yl  [Gr.  ^rjpvWoi;  Lat.  buyl'lnc],  a  mineral  which  oc- 
curs in  the  fonn  of  6-sided  prisms,  which  are  generally  blue, 
yellow,  or  green,  but  are  sometimes  colorless.  Those  which 
display  clear  tints  of  sky-blue  or  sea-green  are  called  aqua- 
marine by  jewellers.  The  deep  green  crystals  constitute 
emeralds.  It  consists  of  67  per  cent,  of  silica,  19  of  alumina, 
and  14  of  glucina. 

Berzelius,  ber-ze'li-us  (Johan  Jacob),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Baron,  a  Swe.  chemist,  b.  in  E.  Gothland  Aug.  20, 1779;  ac- 
quired great  excellence  as  an  analyst,  and  made  important 
discoveries  in  chem. ;  was  author  of  the  system  of  chem- 
ical sjTnbols,  and  discovered  the  elements  selenium  and 
thorium.  His  most  important  work  is  a  System  of  Chemistry, 
translated  into  every  European  lang.     D.  Aug.  7,  1848. 

Besaucon,  b'z-on-son'  (anc.  Vesontio),  a  city  of  Fr.  on 
the  river  Doubs,  .58  m.  E.  of  Dijon.  It  is  connected  with 
Paris  and  Lyons  by  several  railways,  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  citadel  which  is  considered  impregnable.  The  most  re- 
markable edifices  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  a 
theatre,  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Gianvelle,  and  the  prefect- 
ure. Here  are  many  Rom.  antiquities,  and  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.     Pop.  57,039. 

Bessara'bia,  a  prov.  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Rus.,  bounded 
N.  by  Podolia,  E.  by  Podolia,  Cherson,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
S.  by  Moldavia,  W.  by  Moldavia  and  Bukovina.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  part  of  B.  was  ceded  to  Tur.,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  it  was  ceded  to  Rus.  again. 
Area.  14,014  sq.  m.    Pop.  1.. 314,191. 

Bessa'rion  (John),  b.  at  Trebizond  in  1395,  was  appoint- 
ed a  cardinal  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  received  hi  1463 
the  title  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    D.  Nov.  19.  1472. 

Bes'sel  i  Fkiedrich  Wilhelmi,  an  eminent  Ger.  astron.,  b. 
1784;  was  dii(^ctor  f)f  the  observatory  at  Konigsberg,  meas- 
ured the  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygiii,  catalogued  the  stars 
down  to  the  9th  magnitude  from  IS''  N.  to  15°  S.,  and  pub. 
many  valuablt>  works  on  astron.     D.  Mar.  14,  1846. 

Bes'semer  (IIenuvi.  b.  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  in  181.3, 
inventor  of  tlie  B.  yirocess  of  refining  steel. 

Be^i^einer's  Process  for  Refining  Iron.  See 
Steel,  by  A.  L.  Hollev,  C.  E. 

Bessleres,  ba-se-air'  (Jean  Baptiste).  duke  of  Istria, 
a  iv.  marshal,  b.  near  Cahors  (Lot)  Aug.  5,  1768.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  1792,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of 
Fr.  in  1804  ;  achieved  a  victoi-y  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  Sp., 
m  1808.  Killed  May  1,  1813,  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Liitzen. 

Be'tel,  fir  Pawn,  a  narcotic  stimulant  extensively 
used  by  tribes  of  tlie  Malay  race.  It  consists  of  a  portion 
of  the  nut  of  the  Anrd  i-atechn  (caUed  B.-nut  or  pinanrf), 
rolled  up  with  lime  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  B.  or  ot^er  spe- 
cies of  pepper.  This  mixture  is  chewed  continually  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  habitual  use  of  it  blackens  the 
teeth,  and  perhaps  destroys  them. 


Beth'any  [Heb.  "  house  of  dates ;"  ©r.  VifiBavla. ;  At. 
El-Azizeh  or  Lazariehl,  a  v.  of  Pal.,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  nearly  2  m.  E.  of  Jenisalem.  From  some 
point  near  the  v.  Chr.  ascended  into  heaven.  Here  is  a  cave 
or  excavation  in  a  rock,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is 
the  grave  of  Lazarus. 

Betliany,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Betli'el  [Ar.  Beitin  or  Beiteen],  an  anc.  town  of  Pal.,  10 
or  12  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  boundary  between  Judea 
<ind  Samaria.     It  has  ruins  of  anc.  chs.  and  other  edifices. 

Betliel,  Conn.     See  Appendix. 

Bethel  College,  in  McKenzie,  Carroll  co.,  Tenn.  This 
inst.  was  founded,  with  a  liberal  charter,  in  18,50.  Its  career 
of  usefulness  met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
ardent  friends.  In  a  short  time  fine  libraries  of  well  select- 
ed books  were  collected,  an  excellent  apparatus  was  ob- 
tained, and  praiseworthy  efforts  made  by  the  board  of 
trustees  to  secure  a  liberal  endowment.  The  war  of  the 
States  in  1861-65  closed  its  doors,  and  left  its  denuded  walls 
scathed  and  scarred,  the  endowment  lost,  libraries  scattered, 
the  apparatus  destroyed,  and  its  friends  wasted  and  greatly 
disheartened.  To  secure  better  accessibility,  it  was  moved 
from  McLemoresville  to  McKenzie,  and  its  doors  are  again 
open.  The  coll.  is  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  W. 
Tenn.  of  the  Cumberland  Presb.  Ch.  A  liberal  Christianity 
and  a  high  standard  of  moral  character  are  inculcated,  yet 
no  peculiar  sectarian  or  political  principles  are  allowed  in 
the  literary  dept.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  all  denom- 
inations receive  tuition  free  of  charge.  B.  C.  admits  both 
sexes  to  her  highest  honors. 

Betlies'da  [Heb.  "house  of  mercy"  or  "place  of  the 
flowing  of  water  "],  a  pool  or  tank  at  Jerusalem  where  the 
lame  man  was  miraculously  healed.  Some  identify  it  witli 
Birket  Israil,  a  large  reservoir  inside  the  city  walls  ;  others 
with  the  Fountain  of  the  Mrgin,  about  300  yards  S.  of  the 
Temple  area,  and  others  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  about  300 
yards  farther  S. 

Beth'leliem  [Heb.  Beth-lehem,  the  "house  of  bread'"], 
a  town  of  Pal.,  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  the  birthplace  of 
our  Saviour  and  of  King  David.  Anciently  it  was  called 
"  B.  Judah,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  B.  in  the  N.  part 
of  Pal.  Here  are  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Armenian  convents,  and 
the  monks  show  a  cave  which  they  claim  to  have  been  the 
stable  where  our  Lord  was  born.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Bethleliem,  R.  R.  junc,  Northampton  co..  Pa.,  on  left 
bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  51  m.  N.  of  Phila.  A  bridge 
across  the  river  connects  It  with  S.  B.,  the  seat  of  Lehigh 
Univ.,  founded  in  1865.  B.  was  founded  in  1741  by  the  Mi  >- 
ravians,  who  have  here  a  theol.  sem.  and  several  benevolent 
insts.  There  is  also  a  sem.  for  ladies.  Pop.  1870,  4512  ;  1880, 
5193 ;  of  S.  B.  1870,  3556  ;  1880,  4925. 

Betb'leliemites,  an  order  of  monks  established  at 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  1257;  also  an  order  of  monks  and  nuns 
founded  at  Guatemala  about  166.5. 

Betlisa'ida  [Heb.  "house  of  fish"],  an  anc.  town  in 
Pal.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  home  of 
Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip.  Another  B.,  afterward  called 
Julias,  was  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  was  near 
this  B.  that  Chr.  fed  the  5000. 

Betliune,  be-thoon'  (George  Washington),  D.  D.,  a  di- 
vine and  poet,  b.  in  New  York  in  1805  ;  grad.  at  Dickinson 
Coll.  in  1822,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  in  1825  ;  in 
1828  became  pastor  of  a  Dut.  Reformed  ch.  in  Rhinebeck. 
N.  Y  ;  was  afterward  settled  in  Utica  and  Phila.;  in  1849  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pub.  several  religious  and  liter- 
ary works.    D.  Apr.  28,  1862. 

Betts  (Samuel  Rossiter),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  at  Rich- 
mond JIass.,  June  8,  1787,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1806  ; 
practised  law  in  N.  Y.,  and  became  U.  S.  district  judge  (1826- 
67).    Author  of  Admiralty  Practice.    D.  Nov.  2,  1868. 

Beudant  (Francois  Sulpice),  a  Fi'.  mineralogist,  b.  in 
Paris  Sejit.  5,  1787.  Among  his  writings  is  an  Eleiuentary 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy.    D.  Dec.  9,  1850. 

Benle  (Charles  Ernest),  a  Fr.  archaeologist,  b.  June  29, 
1826,  took  part  in  excavations  in  Gr.  and  Afr.,  describing 
them  in  various  puldications.    D.  1874. 

Beur'mann,  von  (Karl  Moritz),  an  Afr.  explorer,  b. 
in  Ger.  1835.  He  explored  the  country  of  the  Bogos,  and  in 
1861  was  sent  to  look  for  Vogel  in  Wada'i;  he  reached  that 
country,  and  was  murdered  there,  in  Feb.  1863,  by  command 
of  the  gov.  of  ]\Ioa. 

Beust,  boist.  von  (Friedrich  Ferdinand),  Count,  a 
Ger.  statesman,  b.  at  Dresden  June  13,  1809.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Sax.  in  1849.  In  Oct 
1866  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  Aus.  empire.  He  received  the  additional  title  of 
chancellor  of  the  empire  in  June  1867,  when  Aus.  was  ap- 
parently on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  urged  the  emp.  to  adopt 
a  liberal  policy,  and  effected  important  reforms  which  pro- 
moted civil  and  n-ligious  lilierty.  He  insisted  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  cfincorihit  with  the  pope,  and  induced  Francis 
Joseph  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  vdth  the  king  of 
Prus.  and  emp.  of  united  Ger.  Ambassador  to  Lond.  in 
1871,  to  Paris  1876  :  retir.  1882. 

Bev'eridge  (William),  an  Eng.  Orientalist,  b.  at  Barrow, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  V^\  became  bp.  of  St.  Asaph  in  1704. 
Wrote  (III  tlir  ((uioiisofthe  Or.  Ch.    D.  1708. 

Bev'erly,  on  11.  R!,  Essex  co.  Mass.,  on  a  small  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  18  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston.  A  bridge  connects  it 
with  Salem.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  6.507 ;  1880,  8456. 

Bewr'ick  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  engraver,  b.  nearNewcastle- 
on-Tyne  Aug.  12, 1753,  was  a  pupil  of  Beilby.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  modem  Eng.  school  of  wood-engraving. 
Among  his  best  works  is  a  Hist,  of  Brit.  Birds.    D.  1828. 

Bey,  or  Beg,  a  title  of  the  Tur.  empire  signifying' 
"  lord."  The  ruling  officers  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  are  B.;  ami 
the  same  title  is  given  to  some  local  magistrates  and  pubhe 
functionaries.    It  is  often  a  mere  honorary  title. 
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lfo>  rt>ot,  ba'rcHn.  Beyrout,  Beirout,  Beirut, 
r  Uairiit  [Ur.  B>)pi»To?  :  I^it.  hny/i/s].  a  seaport  of  Syria. 
■II  tlic  Mt'diteiTanean  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  58  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Damasius.  of  which  it  is  the  pt..  and  with  which 
it  is  eonueeted  by  a  jri>oil  macadamized  road,  traversed  t)y 
I  liliirenees.  Tlie  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels,  but  in  the 
!>ay  aiH>ut  3  m.  from  the  city  there  is  ^ood  anohord^e  for 
anre  ships.  Vr.  steamei-s  ply  weekly  between  B.  and  Mar- 
seilles, and  Brit,  steamers  between  this  city  and  Liverpool, 
since  lAJ^J  it  has  been  the  seat  of  Amer.  Prot.  Missions,  and 
.1  Prot.  S\iian  Coll.  was  opened  there  in  1866.    Pop.  .SO.OOO. 

Beza  [Vr.  /h  Bisf],  iTheodorei.  a  Calvinistic  tneol..  b.  at 
Vezelay.  in  Bursimdy.  June  ii.  1.519.  He  enjoyed  two  bene- 
rices  in"  the  C'ath.  Ch"..  but  in  1548  went  to  Geneva  with  his 
\vife,  and  avowed  himself  a  Prot. ;  became  prof,  of  Gr.  at 
Lausanne,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Calvin,  and  defended 
"he  burnins  of  Servetus.  He  translated  the  X.  T.  into  Lat. 
He  succeeded  Calvin  as  prof,  of  theol.  in  1.561.  and  afterward 
itiled  the  Genevan  Ch.  with  energy  for  40  jts.  Among  his 
works  is  a  HM.  of  tin  Refoi-med  CHii'.  in  Fr.'fwm  1521  to  1563. 
D.  Oct.  13.  16<;5. 

Bezant',  or  Besant,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Byzantium. 
'  >v  a  circular  piece  of  gold  or  silver  without  any  impression, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium. 
>ome  of  these  were  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
were  current  in  Eng.  Their  ordinary  value  was  10*.  sterling, 
but  some  gold  B.  were  worth  £15  sterling. 

Bbnrt'poor,  or  Bbaratpnra,  a  large  town  of  India. 
in  a  plain  ii  m.  W.  of  Agra  :  lat.  27=  12'  X.,  Ion.  77"  »i'  E. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  mud  wall  and  a  ditch  which 
could  be  filled  with  water  from  a  lake.  Lord  Lake  having 
assaulted  this  town  in  180.5.  lost  3000  men.  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Brit,  in  1826.     Pop.  60.000. 

Blaucblui,  be-ahn-kee'ne  (Franxescoi.  an  It.  astron. 
and  antiquary,  b.  at  Verona  Dec.  13.  1662.  Pub.,  beside 
<.ther  works,  a  Unirergal  HM.,  pwred  by  Jfonnmentg  and 
i'lustrattd  uilh  Symbol.^  of  (lie  Antique  (16!M».  He  succeeded 
in  drawing  a  meridian  line  through  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  .\ngeli.     D.  Mar.  2.  1729. 

Bl'as  [Bias],  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Or.,  was  a  native 
'  'f  Piiene.  and  a  contemporary  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 
He  fl<  lurished  about  570-.5.5<)  b.  c. 

Bib,  Pout,  or  ll'bitiug  Pout  iGad'tg.  or  Brar/iy- 
U'tdiig  ii.isais\.  a  fish  related  to  the  cod.  found  on  the  Brit. 
<oast  and  farther  X.  It  is  seldom  more  than  1  ft.  long,  and 
the  depth  of  its  body  equals  14  of  its  length.  It  is  esteemed 
1'  ir  food. 

Bibb  (George  M."t.  b.  in  Va.  in  1772.  grad.  at  Princeton  in 
K92.  became  a  lawyer  iiiKy.:  chief-justice  of  that  .State,  and 
■nee  chancellor :  V.  S.  .Senator  1811-14  and  1^9-35,  and  sec. 
■  'f  the  treas.  imder  Tvler.    I).  Apr.  14,  1859. 

Bibb  1  William  Wyatti.  M.  D..  b.  in  Va.  Oct.  1.  1780.  was 
I".  S.  Senator  from  Ga.  and  first  gov.  of  the  state  of  Ala. 
asi9-2i3i.     D.  July  9,  1820. 

Bi'ble  Cbris'tians  1  called  also  Bryanites,  from 
Rev.  William  O'Brj'an  of  Cornwall,  Eng..  who  had  been  a 
Wesleyau  local  preacher,  but  on  account  of  his  being  mar- 
iied  could  not  be  received  as  an  itinerant  ministen.  The 
first  society  formed  was  in  a  farm-house  in  1815.  in  Shebbear, 
Devon,  when  22  gave  in  their  names.  They  are  found  in 
Eng..  .\ustralia,  Canada,  and  the  V.  8. 
Bible  Coiuinunlsts.  See  Oneida  CoMMtrsiTv. 
Bible  Revlsiou.  See  Kevisios  of  thi:  Bible. 
Bible,  Tbe  [Lat.  Blb'Uu ;  Gr.  rd  Bi.SAia  li.  €.  "the 
books  ") :  Ft.  la  Bible  :  Ger.  die  Bibel ;  It.  la  Bibbia],  a  col- 
lection of  anc.  writings,  divided  into  2  parts,  the  O.  and 
X.  Ts.,  of  which  the  first  is  regarded  by  the  Jewish  Ch..  and 
both  are  regarded  by  the  Chr.  Ch.,  as  a  divine  revelation. 
The  K.  Cath.  Ch.  denies  any  such  character  to  the  B.  as 
would  make  it  a  constitutional  limitation  on  the  sovereign 
power.  The  Gr.  Ch.  lays  chief  stress  on  orthodoxy — that  is, 
< jn  inflexible  adhesion  to  tlie  dogmatic  symbols  in  which  the 
faith  of  Christianity  was  codified  in  the  early  centuries.  The 
Prots.  of  the  16th  centurj',  in  re^ivuig  reverence  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  developed  various  schools  of 
opinion,  the  Lutherans  being  more  lax  than  the  Calvinists. 
Finally,  the  scientific  and  ci-itical  school,  represented  chieflv 
by  modem  Gers.,  regards  the  B.  as  the  human  record  of  a  di- 
vine revelation :  not  absolutely  infalhble.  Prots.  generally 
are  united  in  regarding  the  Scriptures — 1,  as  of  di%Tne  au- 
thority ;  2.  as  containing  all  knowledge  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  3,  as  the  appropriate  form  of  a  divine  revelation  (as 
oppo.sed  to  tradition  or  the  inner  light)  :  4,  as  the  heritage  of 
allChrs. 

A.  Tlie  0.  7".— The  Heb.  INISS.  which  we  possess  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  inten'al  and  many  •vicissitudes  from  the  orig- 
inal handiwork  of  the  authors. 

Hiyt.  of  tlie  Heb.  Te.rf.—I.  First  Period  <536-lS0  b.  c.  i.— The 
Babylonian  captivity  (from  586  to  516)  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
liist.  of  the  Jews.  In  the  work  which  foUow-ed  the  return 
from  Babylon.  Ezra  had  a  prominent  part.  He  collectecl 
and  aiTanged  the  anc.  writings,  and  so  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  canon  (see  below,  section  on  the  Canon):  and  from 
this  point  the  hist,  of  the  written  codex  begins.  The  popular 
dialect  was  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Heb.  of  Moses,  Da\-id.  and 
the  prophets  had  become  a  sort  of  classical  and  sacred 
lang..  which  had  to  be  explained  and  expounded.  Hence 
the  rabbinical  tradition  about  the  "  Great  Synagogue "' 
which  was  said  to  have  done  this  work. 

II.  Second  Period  (180  b.  c.  to  .500  a.  d.).— The  '-schools" 
begin  with  Simon  the  Just,  in  180  b.  c.  These  schools  pro- 
duced the  Talmud,  an  immen.se  work  in  a  dozen  foUo  vols., 
'•ontaining  a  commentai-v  on  the  Mishna.  which  is  itself  a 
■■  repetition  "  of  the  "  Law."  The  schools  developed  inten.se 
zeal  for  the  text  of  the  Scriptures— a  zeal  which,  thougli 
frivolous  and  fanatical  in  many  of  its  manifestations,  has 
been  of  immense  value  to  biblical  scholarship. 

Thi^  Tanimns.— One  result  (jf  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  for  the 
original  Heb.  was  the  publication  of  paraphrases  in  the 
.\ramaic  or  popular  dialect,  which  were  called  Targumim 


(from  a  root  signifying  to  "interpret").  Tliey  present  the 
rabl)inical  and  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Their  origin  is  very  ob.scure. 

III.  Tliird  Pf=/7C>'/  (500-1488  a.  d.  ).— Then  a  new  work  began. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  long  Ijeen  broken  up  and  dispei-sed. 
Christianity  had  grown  into  a  powerful  opponent.  The 
latter  fact  had  led  the  Jews  to  abandon  the  Septuagint  Gr. 
vei-sion  of  the  O.  T.  (see  below,  on  the  Version.^  of  the  O.  T.). 
and  the  former  fact  made  it  nece.ssarv  to  pro\ide  still  fur- 
ther for  the  preservation  of  the  Heb.  text.  The  chief  seats 
of  rabbinical  leai-ning  at  this  period  were  Tiberias  in  Galilee 
and  Sora  in  the  Euphrates  vallev.  and  the  scholars  are 
known  as  the  .Mas.soretes.  The  Massorah  was  a  mass  of 
notes,  comments,  emendations,  and  corrections  of  various 
kinds,  including  also  the  vowels  and  accents.  The  work  of 
the  Massoretes.  w  hich  did  not  begin  before  the  6th  century, 
was  finished  before  ai06,  the  date  of  the  oldest  MS.  now 
known  to  exist.  It  was  not  possible  even  with  the  minute 
and  stringent  rules  that  were  adopted,  to  prevent  eiToi-s  in 
copying,  and  our  MSS..  all  of  which  belong  to  the  period 
between  1106  and  1488.  offer  many  variants. 

TV.  After  the  art  of  printing  ■^fi'n  invented  some  books  of 
the  O.  T.  were  printed  separately.  In  1488  the  first  ed.  of 
the  whole  Heb.  B.  was  printed  at  Soncino.  The  second, 
based  on  the  first,  was  pub.  at  Brescia  in  1494.  This  was  the 
one  used  by  Luther.  An  independent  version  appeared  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  1517.  The  Heb.  B.  in  use  are 
scarcely  more  than  reproductions  of  the  two  first  printed 
eds.  A  satisfactory  critical  ed..  with  a  full  accovmt  taken  of 
the  variants,  is  yet  to  be  prepared. 

V.  The  O.  T.  in  the  Chr.  Ch.—The  Septuagint  Gr.  version 
(.see  below)  was  the  form  In  which  the  Chi-s.  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  O.  T.  The  first  Chr.  scholar  who  undertook 
to  learn  Heb.  was  Origen  (ia5-2.>4  a.  d.i.  Jerome  (4-30  a.  d.) 
endeavored  to  learn  Heb.  of  a  Jew,  and  did  learn  as  much 
as  his  teacher  could  or  would  teach  him.  Through  him  the 
rabbinical  ideas  of  inspiration,  etc.,  found  their  wavinto  the 
W.  Ch.  In  1311  Clement  V.  ordered  that  Heb.  should  be 
studied  at  the  univs.,  but  no  results  followed.  Xicholas  de 
Lyra  ( VMO)  was  a  converted  Jew.  His  commentaries  in- 
fluenced Luther  so  much  that  a  popular  saying  arose  :  "  If 
Lyra  had  not  played  the  hTe.  Luther  woiud  not  have 
danced."  The  Reformers  returned  with  zeal  to  the  studv 
of  the  Heb.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Heb. 
lang.  is  more  at  the  command  of  this  generation  than  of  any 
other  since  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  follows  from  the  above— 1.  That  the  onlvtext  we  can 
hope  to  establish  on  MS.  authority  is  that  of  tlie  Massoretes. 
2.  We  haveno  MS.,  even  of  thLs  text,  older  than  1106.  3.  The 
vowel-points,  accents,  word,  verse,  and  chapter  divisions 
are  all  many  centuries  more  recent  than  the  original  writ- 
ings. 4.  The  crude  and  superstitious  theories  of  inspiration 
which  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  Chr.  Ch.  are  of 
rabbinical  manufacture. 

VI.  The  Canon  and  the  Apocryythal  Bools.— The  Heb.  B.  as 
we  now  possess  it  is  divided  into  3  parts— 1.  the  Torah 
u.e.  Law— Pentateuch  1 :  2.  the  Xebiim  (Prophets,  including 
Jo.sh.,  Judg..  1st  and  2d  Sam.,  and  1st  and  2d  Kingsi :  3.  the 
Chetubim  (."Writings."  including  all  the  other  books  in  the 
Eng.  Version  of  the  O.  T.i.  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  probably 
collected  a  book.  The  form  of  the  collection,  as  a  whole, 
bears  witness  to  successive  collections  and  successive  gra- 
dations of  authority.  Here.  then,  we  have  the  idea  of  the 
canon.  It  is  the  limited  collection  to  which,  and  to  which 
only,  authority  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  appertains. 
The  works  which  were  in  circulation,  and  to  which  this  au- 
thority was  denied,  were  called  apocryphal,  from  a  Gr.  word 
meaning  "to  withdraw."  because  they  were  withdrawn 
from  use  for  public  instruction.  The  tliird  class,  the  pseu-  . 
depigraphs,  were  so  called  because  many  of  them  bore 
names  that  were  forged.  In  the  early  Chr.  Ch.  the  influence 
of  the  Septuagint  secured  the  introduction  of  the  Apocrypha 
with  full  canonical  authority.  Luther  adopted  the  Heb. 
canon,  but  translated  the  apocryphal  books,  setting  them  by 
themselves,  and  giving  them  a  heading  which  recommended 
them  for  edification,  though  not  for  dogmatic  definition. 
The  Eng.  translators  followed  the  same  pohcy.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Apocrypha  has  been  omitted  from  the  popular 
eds.  of  the  Eng.  B. 

VII.  The  Order  of  the  Bookg  of  the  0.  T.— The  following  are 
the  principal  divisions : 

1.  Law  (in  Heb.  rT^n,  Torah :  Gr.  vomo?')  or  Pentateuch 
(Gr.  jrevTareuxo^  f,  because  it  consisted  of  5  parts. 

2.  Prophets  (Heb.  D'X'^J  ;  Gr.  Upo<i>i)TaL).  including  Josh., 
Judg.,  1st  and  2d  Sam..  1st  and  2d  Kings  :  and  Isa..  Jer., 
and  Ezek.,  and  the  minor  prophets.  Hos..  Joel,  Amos.  etc. 

3.  Holy  Writings  or  Hagiog'rapha  (Gr.  avioYpa<i)a».  calleci  in 
Heb.  D'DirtD.  Chetubim — i.  e.  the  "  writings."  par  excellei  ct, 
including  the  Ps..  Pi'ov..  Job.  The  Song  of  Songs.  Ruth,  Lam., 
Eccles..  Esth..  Dan.,  Ezra,  Xeh.,  1st  and  2d  Chron. 

^^II.  Verrionsof  the  O.  T.—l.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Gr.  version,  called  the  Seitiiiactini  (LXX.V  The 
Pentateuch  was  tran.slated  by  Alexandrian  mot  Palestinian) 
Jews,  but  by  how  many  is  unknown.  It  was  made  in  285 
B.  c.  The  work  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by  various  per- 
sons at  various  times  until  all  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  were  translated.  Some  originally  written  in  Gr.  were 
added.  The  parts  vary  in  fidelity  to  the  original  and  in 
literary  excellence.  It  passed  into  the  Chr.  Ch.  as  //«-  au- 
thoritative form  of  the  O.  T.,  and  remains  the  authority  of 
the  Gr.  Ch.  to  this  day. 

2.  The  Peghito  is  a  Syr.  version,  whose  name  signifies 
"simple"  or  "  faithful."  because  it  is  a  literal  translation, 
not  a  paraphrase.  It  includes  the  X'.  T.  Its  origin  is  ob- 
scure.    Used  in  the  time  of  Ephraim  S>tus  (378  a.  d.). 

3.  The  Vulgate.— XxisMStine  (d.  430i  recommends  only  one 
of  the  versions  existing  at  the  time— viz..  the  Itala.  This  is 
now  lost,  but  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  Septuagiin. 
Jerome  (420  a.  d.i  made  a  new  translation  fivm  the  original, 
which  was  called  the  "  Vulgate."    After  much  opposition. 
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it  was  finallv  adopted,  and  now  it  has  itself  become  sacred 
in  the  Lat.  Oh.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate  became  so  corrupt 
bv  rei)eate(l  copviiijrs  that,  on  tlie  invention  of  pi-intius.  the 
true  text  seemed  lost  in  a  chaos  of  vai-iauts.  A  test  having 
critical  and  scientific  authority  is  still  a  desideratum. 

B.  r/ie  .Y.  r.— With  the  advent  of  our  Lord  the  fountam 
of  divine  revelation  once  more  befran  to  How.  The  (Tr.  lang:., 
which  was  at  this  time  the  meilium  of  popular  intercourse, 
became  the  veliicle  of  the  new  revelation. 

1.  //?■</.  or'//>e  I'l:  7K//.— The  <ildest  MSS.  which  we  possess 
date  from  the  4th  century.  (^<ee  article  on  the  Codices  of 
THE  X.  T.).  The  first  printed  text  was  contained  in  the 
<  Omplutensian  Polvfilot.  prepared  under  the  patronage  of 
(  ardinal  Ximenes,  at  .Vlcala  (the  anc.  Complutum),  in  Sp., 
in  1514.  Erasmus  iirepared  a  very  faulty  text.  pub.  at  Bale 
in  l.iie.  These  two  eds.  from  MSS.  taken  at  hazard,  no 
(loubt  fresh  ones,  served  as  the  basis  of  .sneceding  ones 
(Stephanus.  Paris.  l.>4<j :  Beza.  15(3.5  :  Elzevir.  1041).  The  last 
of  these  (cliiefly  on  accoimt  of  its  convenience  of  form  and 
typographical  beauty)  became  the  "received  text.""  The 
Elzevir  remained  supreme  until  the  time  of  (;riesl)a<-h  (ISl'^'i. 
After  him  came  l.achmann  il8."ili.  'I'isi-liemlurf  istli  cd.  ISiiO). 
and  TregellesilSo?  7^).  Tliedialect  of  (ti-,  in  which  the  X.  T. 
is  written  is  wliat  is  i-alleil  tlie  Hellenistic.  The  order  of 
the  books  in  XW  (Jr.  differs  from  that  in  the  Eng.  Version,  in 
that  the  catholic  Epi.stles  follow  the  Acts. 

II.  RtxiitctiiKj  till-  Si-itarali-  Books  o/  f/ie  X.  T.^Tht-  (rO-yi,).-;. 
—We  possess  a  fourfold  record  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
our  Lord.  It  strikes  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  once, 
that  the  fir.st  8  contain  many  passages  which  are  almost 
identical.  On  the  other  hand,  each  differs  from  each  in  a 
manner  equally  remarkable.  The  (iospel  of  John  is  clearly 
independent  of  the  others  in  its  material,  scope,  and  pur- 
pose. It  takes  up  the  life  of  our  Lord  not  so  inu<-h  prag- 
matically as  philosophic.dly  and  mystically — in  its  religious 
rather  than  its  historical  aspect. 

III.  The  Canon.  -The  first  to  quote  the  X'.  T.  in  precisely 
the  .same  manner  as  the  ().  T.  was  the  Gnostic  Basilides, 
about  125  A.  n.  From  this  time  on.  the  chief  interest  of  the 
t'hr.  Ch.  is  rapidly  trausfeiTed  to  the  X.  T.  By  the  close  of 
the  2d  century  all  but  7  of  the  27  books  were  iniiversally 
received.  The  present  canon  was  established  at  the  3d 
t'ouucil  of  Carthage,  in  Aug.  397  a.  ». 

IV.  Modern  Tranxlal'wnsof  the  B.—l.  G(-r.  In  the  1.5th  cen- 
tury numerous  attemiits  were  made  to  translate  the  B.  mto 
Ger.,  but  it  remained  for  Luther  to  present  the  (ier.  people 
with  a  national  version.  The  X.  T.  appeared  in  1.522,  and 
the  whole  B.  in  1.534. 

2.  Fr.  A  Fr.  version  by  Le  Fevre  was  pub.  first  in  parts, 
then  as  a  whole,  at  Antwerp  in  1.530.  Another  by  Olivetan, 
improved  by  Cahin,  was  pub.  in  .Switz.  in  1.536.  Xeither, 
and  noother,  has  ever  won  the  position  of  a  national  version 
ui  Fr. 

3.  En>j.  John  M'ickliffe  i\ZM\  made  the  first  translation 
into  the  Eng.  lang.  But  William  Tyndale  is  the  true  Father 
of  the  Eng.  national  version,  founded  on  the  original  langs. 
He  pub.  the  X.  T.  in  1.525.  He  and  Coverdale  connueuced  to 
translate  the  O.  T.  at  Antwerp,  but  they  were  diseovei-eil  ; 
Tyndale  was  captured,  and  burnt,  near  Brussels  in  1.531). 
Coverdale  finished  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  in  1.535. 
'  Matthew's  H."'  (1.5.37)  was  approved  by  royal  authority.  It 
contained  notes.  A  new  ed.  (1.53i)i— the  "■(Treat  B.""— and 
another  in  1.540  with  Craiuiier"s  preface— "  Cr;unner"s  B.'" — 
which  omitted  the  notes,  supplanted  the  former.  The 
■"Geneva  B."  followed  hi  ].5ri().  with  Cahinistic  notes.  This 
won  great  popularity.  Ab]).  Parker  went  back  to  the 
'"  Great  B."and  appointed  a  commission  (mostly  bps.)  to  re- 
vise it.  This  produced  the  '■Bps.'  B."' (15(58).  It  also  had 
explanatory  notes.  In  1610  the  R.  Caths.  also  produced  a 
rep.  version,  translated  from  the  "S'ulgate,  and  known  as  the 
•"  Douay  B."  In  16(J4,  at  the  ""  Hampton  Court  Cotderence,"  it 
was  proposed  to  supersede  the  two  Prot.  versions  by  a  new 
one  satisfai-tory  to  both  [jarties.  Jatnes  1.  appointed  a  coni- 
ndssion  of  54  learned  men  of  all  iiarties  to  do  the  work,  and 
fixed  the  rales  under  which  they  were  to  act.  The  "Bps." 
B.''  was  to  be  made  the  basis,  aiid  only  altered  where  nece.s- 
sary.  This  version  was  pub.  in  1611,  and  it  gradually  dis- 
placed the  others  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  Under 
theConmionwealth  theque.stionof  anesvversion  was  raised, 
but  the  committee  of  P;n].  reported  that  tlie  Eng.  version 
was"  the  best  in  the  world."  In  1870  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury  proposed  a  revision,  which  is  now  finished  ;  the 
X.  T.  appeared  in  IHHl.  {From  oriq.  art.  h,  ./.'.«.  fniv.  Cijc. 
by  PuoK.  W.  (t.  Soi.ner.J 

Bib'lia  Pau'pei-uin  [a  Lat.  tenu  signifying  "  the  Bible 
ot  the  ijoor  "J.  Tlie  work  known  to  bibliographers  under 
this  name  is  one  of  the  earliest  "  block  books  "  printed  be- 
fore the  use  of  movable  type.  The  printing  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Lawrence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  was  probably 
printed  sornewher*  between  1410  and  1420.  The  work  coii- 
sists  of  a  series  of  cuts  illnstraring  the  hist,  of  our  Lord,  as 
set  forth  in  the  X.  T.  and  as  jiredicted  in  the  Old.  The  de- 
scnptive  text  is  in  the  abbreviated  Lat.  of  the  tune. 

Bib'lioal  .IroliseoI'oKy,  the  science  which  treats  of 
things  which  illustrate  the  people  and  places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  (Jiir  knowledge  of  these  subiects  is  obtained 
from  the  anc.  lit.  both  of  the  Jews  and  (ientiles.  and  from 
the  monumental  and  other  remains  of  anc.  nations,  such  as 
mseriptions,  ruins,  coins,  etc.,  together  with  works  of  mod- 
em travel  and  research.  The  archteologv  of  the  early  Chr. 
Cli.  receives  lii,dit  also  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
from  the  later  elassi<al  authors,  and  from  the  catacombs  of 
Kome. 

Biblios'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  /SiPAio.-,  a  "book,""and 
ypa<j,oj.  to  "write  "I,  that  science  which  lias  for  its  object 
the  knowledge  and  description  of  the  literary  productions 
<>f  all  ages  and  races.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  aux- 
iliaries in  studying  the  hist,  of  science  and  art.  Distinction 
IS  often  made  between  pure  and  applied  B.  The  fonner 
considers  the  b>)oks  by  themselves,  and  aims  meri-l  v  to  show 


what  has  been  written,  while  the  latter  considers  the  books 
according  to  their  character  and  <'ontents.  B.  is  also  useful 
as  facilitating  the  buying  and  selling  of  books,  while  classi- 
fied catalogues  are  often  valuable  to  the  student  of  special 
subjects.  Almo.st  every  nation,  as  well  as  every  science, 
has  its  own  B.,  and  there  are  al.so  separate  listsof  scarce 
and  peculiar  books,  valuable  to  book-collectors. 

Bib'lloiuauey,  [Gr.  |8i/3Aio.  the  "Bible."  and  /novTeta. 
■•  divination  '"].  a  mode  of  divination  used  in  both  anc.  and 
modern  times,  by  opening  the  Bible  and  observing  the  first 
l)assage  which  occurred,  or  by  entering  a  cli.  and  taking 
note  of  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard  after  entering. 

Bicliat,  be-shair  (Marie  Fi{ax(;ois  Xavieri,  a  Fr.  anat. 
and  physiologist,  b.  at  Thoirette,  in  Jura,  Nov.  11.  1771.  In 
171)7  he  began  to  lecture  in  Paris.  His  prin.  work  is  Gen. 
Anaf.  applied  to  Phijsiolofiy  and  Med.  He  was  the  first  who 
recognized  the  imi)ortaiice  of  the  distinction  between  or- 
ganic functions  and  animal  or  vital  functions.    D.  1802. 

Bick'erstetii  ( Edward),  an  Eng.  theol..  b.  in  West- 
moreland in  17S)i :  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Ch..  and 
was  sent  by  the  Mis.sionary  Society  to  Afr.  in  1816  to  re- 
organize their  mission  stations.  On  his  return  he  was 
chosen  sec.  to  that  society.  Among  his  works  is  a  Help  to  tin 
SI II dij  of  the  Scriptures.     D.  18.50. 

BickerNtetli  (Edward  Henry),  a  poet  and  clergyman 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  son  of  the  above,  b.  Jan.  25,  1S2.5,  arid  ed. 
at  Cambridge.     Wrote  sacred  poetry  chiefly. 

Blck'more  (.\i.bert  Smith),  Ph.  D..  naturahst,  b.  in  St. 
(Jeorges.  Me..  :Mar.  1,  183i),  grad,  at  Dartmouth  in  1860:  bt - 
came  in  1870  prof,  of  iiat.  hist,  in  Madison  Univ.,  and  found- 
ed the  Museum  of  Xat.  Hist,  at  the  Central  Park,  New  York, 
of  which  he  is  superintendent.     Also  an  author. 

Bid'deford,  a  city  and  B.  K.  centre,  York  co.,  :Me..  on 
the  Saco  River.  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Pf)rtlaiid.  It  was  named 
from  the  city  of  Bideford.  Eng.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  at  the  ■■  Pool "  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river)  by  Richard 
Vines  in  161(5-17.  It  was  settled  by  a  patent  to  John  Oldham 
and  Vines  in  ]()30.  York  co,  originally  embraced  all  of  the 
prov,  of  Me.,  and  Bideford  or  Biddeford  for  a  long  series 
of  yrs.  was  its  chief  settlement  and  centre.  Here  are  in- 
exhaustible ledges  of  granite,  which  ranks  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  is  largely  exported.  Cotton  cloth  is 
largely  manufactured,  also  lumber.  Pop.  1870,  10.382 ;  ]8ai. 
1^2.()51. 

Bld'dle  (Chari.es  John),  a  son  of  Xicholas  Biddle.  li.  in 
Pliila.  in  ISlt),  and  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1837.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  served  in  tlie  Mex.  war.  and  also  in  the  c.  war:  af- 
terward an  ed.  Author  of  a  vindication  of  Washington"s 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Andre.    D.  1873, 

Biddle  (James),  a  naval  officer,  b.  in  Phila.  Feb.  28,  17'83. 
ed.  at  the  Tniv.  of  Pa.,  and  entered  the  nav>-  in  1800:  while 
commanding  the  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin.  Mar. 
2:^,  1815  ;  was  afterward  com,  to  Tur.,  Chi.,  etc.     D.  1848. 

Btddle  (.John),  founder  of  Eng.  Unitarianisni,  b.  at  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge,  (Gloucestershire,  in  1(115,  grad.  at  Ox.  Af- 
ter a  fomial  trial  by  Pari,  for  heterodoxy,  he  was  con 
demned  and  imprisoned,  Wliile  in  prison  he  pub,  in  1(548  a 
('<nifes.sion  of  Fail li  concernuuj  the  Holy  Trinity.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  was  liberated.  It  is  stated  that 
Cromwell  once  banished  him  in  order  to  save  his  life,  D.  in 
prison  Sejit.  '22,  ](3()2. 

Biddle  iXicnoi.As),  a  naval  officer,  b.  in  Phila,  Sept.  10. 
1750:  entered  the  royal  nav>' in  1770.  obtained  the  rank  of 
capt.  in  the  U.  S.  N.  in  1776,  and  took  several  i)rizes  from  the 
Brit.  When  in  command  of  the  Randolph,  a  frigate,  which 
encountered  the  Yarmouth,  a  64-gun  ship.  Mar.  7,  1778,  the 
magazine  of  the  Randolph  exploded  and  killed  Capt.  B., 
with  nearly  all  his  crew. 

Biddle  (XicHoi.AS),  LL.D.,  a  financiei',  a  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  b.  in  Phila.  Jan  8.  178(5.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles 
B..  who  was  V.-P.  of  Pa.  in  178(5-87:  grad.  at  Princeton  in 
1801.  appointed  a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  by  Pres,  ]VIonroe 
in  181!) :  in  1823  liecame  pres.  of  that  bank,  the  affairs  of 
which  he  managed  with  great  ability  and  success  for  many 
years ;  in  consequence  of  Pi'es.  Jackson's  veto,  in  1832,  ( >f 
the  bill  to  recharter  it,  the  bank  was  closed  in  1836  by  the 
limitation  of  its  charter :  was  elected  pres,  of  a  new  State 
bank,  called  "The  United  States  Bank,"  which  became  in- 
solvent in  1841.  lie  was  pres.  of  the  trastees  of  the  fund 
($2,000,(X)0)  which  Stephen  Girard  left  to  found  a  coll.  for 
orphans,  concerning  which  Judge  R.  T.  f;onrad  says:  "Ile 
proposed  the  present  plan,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  political 
excitement  and  opposition  persisted  firmly  and  .secured  a 
building  which  every  citizen  now  not  only  approves,  but 
applauds."    D.  Feb.  27.  1844. 

Biederniaiin,  bee'der-man  (.\t,ois  Emanuel),  a  Ger. 
rationalistic  theol.,  b.  Mar.  2,  1810.  Wrote  ChriMiche  Ihnj- 
inalik. 

Biel,  beel  (Gabriel),  "the  last  of  the  Schoolmen,"  b.  at 
Spire,  (ier,,  after  1422  :  prof,  at  Tiibingen  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  univ.  there  in  1477.     D.  1495, 

Blela,  bee'la,  von  (Wilhelm).  Baron,  an  astron.,  b,  at 
Rosla,  Prus.,  1782,  discovered  1826  the  comet  noticed  belo\\-. 
D.  18.56. 

Biela's  Comet,  a  comet  of  short  period  (6%  yrs.),  dis- 
covered by  Baron  von  B.  in  1826.  It  was  observed  appar- 
ently unchanged,  at  various  I'etunis,  but  at  its  i-eturn  in 
184.5-46  it  was  found  to  have  separated  into  2  parts,  both  of 
which  were  observed  in  1852.  It  was  due  in  1865.  and  again 
in  1872.  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  :  in  Xov.  of  the 
latter  yr.  the  earth  crossed  its  path,  and  a  shower  of  meteors 
was  obsei-ved,  which  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  due  to 
fragments  of  the  lost  comet.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Bfeniie,  be-enn'.liake  of,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Berne, 
10  m,  long,  3  m,  wide,  and  '2.50  ft.  deep,  is  near  the  base  ot 
the  Jura  Mts.,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1419  ft.  abovethe  sea. 
The  Thiele  passes  through  it  before  ,i<uning  the  Aar.  It  in- 
closes the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  which  was  the  residence  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau  in  1765.  In  digging  peat,  which  is  exten- 
sively procured  from  its  marshy  border,  the  remains  of  a 
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pr^-histt>ru-  v.  of  lake-dwellinsrs  has  been  found  on  the  S.  E. 
side  of  tlif  lake. 

Bieu'itial  PlautN,  a  term  imlndiu<;  all  plaut.s  which 
live  lontrer  than  amiuals,  and  not  so  long:  as  pei-ennials. 
They  irrv>w  the  tirst  seiisoii  without  flowering,  and  produce 
flowers  in  the  second  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  die. 
Manv  B..  if  sown  early  in  the  sprin;;.  will  flower  in  the  siuu- 
meror  autumn  of  that  yr.  and  become  annuals. 

Bieurille,  de,  deh  be-an-vel'  i.Jeax  Baptiste  Lemoixei. 
a  Ft.  oflicer  and  pioneer,  b.  in  Montreal  Feb.  -.3.  IttyO.  was  a 
brother  of  Lemoiue  d" Iberville.  He  accompanied  the  latter 
in  an  expeilitiou  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miss,  in  1699.  and  was 
3  times  apix)inted  colonial  rov.  of  La.  He  founded  New  Or- 
leans in  ins.     I).  ir«8. 

Bier»itadt,  beer'stat  <  Albert i.  a  painter,  b.  at  Diissel- 
dorf  in  li*J9.  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  by  his  parents  in  ISil. 
He  studied  at  Diisseklorf.  visited  Rome,  and  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  in  lt<57.  Anions  his  works  are  Thk  Doinixof  the  Yosemitt 
and  Vlrirof/ht  Kfj<:kij  MU. 

Blg^aniy,  [Lat.  bifjainia],  the  offence  of  conti-actiug  a 
se<'onil  marriase  while  a  former  marriase  is  still  subsistinff. 
The  more  proper  term  for  this  offence  is  polysramy.  It  is 
governed  by  statute.  It  is  usual  to  provide  that  if  a  husband 
or  wife  shall  remain  absent  for  a  specified  number  of  >ts. 
(^iierally  7i  without  bein?  heard  from  or  beiu?  known  to  t)e 
b\iuir.  and  the  other  i>arty  shall  marry  asain.  no  crime  will 
be  committed,  thoush  the  absent  party  be  alive.  The  same 
rule  extends  to  the  ca.se  of  a  jtarty  divoi-ced  from  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  The  offence,  it  is  geuemlly  held,  consists  in 
the  act  of  marrying :  so  that  if  the  parties  maiTV  in  one 
State  and  cohabit  in  another,  the  crime  is  committed  solely 
in  the  place  of  the  maiTiaire.  and  can  only  be  prosecuted 
there  :  but  the  State  laws  differ  on  this  point.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion for  B.  an  ai:tual  marriatre  mtLSt  be  established.  E\i- 
denceof  reputation,  or  even  of  cohabitation,  will  not  suflice. 
It  does  not  foUow  that  proof  of  a  ceremojiial  maniage  is 
necessary.  The  laws  of  the  States  differ  upon  that  point, 
some  holding  that  a  case  of  B.  may  be  established  by  proof 
of  consent  before  witnesses,  without  any  ceremony.  Such 
is  the  law  in  N.  Y.  George  Chase. 

Big  Beth'el,  a  locality  so  named  from  ach.  a  fewm. 
from  Hampton,  Va..  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  the  c.  war 
June  10.  lH«jl.  A  detachment  of  U.  troops  came  upon  a  body 
of  C'onfeds.  strongly  intrenched,  and  made  an  attack,  but 
soon  fell  into  confusion  and  retreated,  losing  lUOmen.  among 
whom  was  Maj<jr  Theodore  Winthrop  :  the  Conf ed.  loss  was 
said  to  be  only  1  killed  and  T  wounded. 

Big  Black,  a  river  of  Miss.,  which  after  a  S.  W.  course 
of  duo  m.  falLs  into  the  Miss,  at  Grand  Gulf.  Several  actions 
took  place  on  its  banks  in  May  18<>i.  and  the  Confeds.  fell 
back  to  their  intrenchments  at  Vicksburg. 

Blg'elow  (Erastus  Brighajh.  LL.D..  b.  in  W.  Boyls- 
ton.  Ma.ss.,  Apr.  1814:  was  an  inventor  of  various  looms, 
including  the  carpet  loom  in  1839.  and  a  manufacturer  at 
L  liuton,  Mass.    Wrote  on  the  tariff.     D.  Dec.  <).  1879 

Bigelonr  iGeorge  Ttleri,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Watertown. 
Mass.,  Oct.  6.  1810,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1829 :  became  chief- 
justice  of  Mass.    D.  Apr.  Vi,  1878. 

Bigelow  (.Jacob),  M.  D.,  LL.D..  a  phys.  and  botanist,  b. 
in  Sudbury,  Mass..  in  1787.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  180G  :  be- 
came prof,  at  Harvard  and  pres.  of  >Ia.ss.  Med.  Society : 
founded  Mt.  Auburn  Cemeten',  near  B<jston.  Wrote  Anwr. 
Med.  Bot.    D.  Jan.  10,  1879. 

Blgelonr  (Johni,  b.  in  Maiden,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1817.  grad. 
at  Union  Coll.  1835 :  contributed  to  the  Deinocnitic  Recioc, 
and  became  managing  ed.  of  the  Xew  York  Ecening  Po^t. 
He  was  appointed  Amer.  consul  at  Paris  in  18.'3i.  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  at  that  court  in  X\iv.  18«.i.  Wrote  Lea 
Etais  Uiiis  d' Am^que  in  1S63.  Ed.  of  New  York  Times.  18<j9. 
X.  Y.  sec.  of  state,  1876-78. 

Big  Horn,  or  Kooky  ITIountain  Sbeep  yOri'' 
Moiitwia),  is  very  large  and  extremely  wild,  and  is  foimd  in 
the  W.  and  X.  W.  mts.  of  X.  Amer.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized, 
bnt  its  hair  can  hardly  be  called  wool. 

Big  Horn,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  is  the  largest  affluent  of 
the  Yellowstone.  It  rises  in  Wyo.  Terr.,  among  the  Wind 
River  Mts.,  and  flowing  in  a  generally  northward  direction, 
cro.sses  the  S.  boundary  of  Mont.,  and  enters  the  Yellow- 
stone at  Big  Horn  City,  in  Mont.  Entire  length,  estimated 
at  -J.tO  or  5iX»  m.    The  upper  part  is  called  Wind  River. 

Big'ler  (Joirs'.  b.  in  Cumberland  co..  Pa..  Jan.  8.1804, 
was  a  brother  of  Gov.  William  Bigler  of  Pa.:  became  a 
printer,  a  journalist,  and  subsequently  a  lawyer.  He  re- 
moved to  Cal.  in  1849,  where  he  was  known  as  "■  Honest 
John  B..''  and  became  gov.  (i852-56i.    D.  Xov.  30.  1871 

Bigler  i  Williami.  gov.  of  Pa.,  b.  Dec.  181-3.  was  of  Ger. 
descent.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  en- 
tered a  printing-office  ;  was  connected  with  the  press,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  :  was  speaker  of 
the  State  senate,  and  in  18.51  and  1!S>1  was  elected  gov.,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  ItSoo  and  185*!.     D.  Aug.  9,  1880. 

Bignonia,  big-no'ni-a  [named  in  honor  of  the  Abbe 
Bignon.  the  libi-arian  of  Louis  XIV.].  a  genus  of  plant.s,  the 
type  of  the  natui-al  order  Bignoniacese,  natives  of  the  tropi- 
cal and  .sub-tropical  parts  of  Amer.  The  B.  are  probably 
the  handsomest  twining  plants  known.  The  tnimpet-creeper 
or  trumpet-flower  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  B.  radicnns  (.or  Teco- 
ma  rndi<:ani<\. 

Bignonia'cese  (so  called  from  BignoitUi.  the  prin.  ge- 
nus), a  natural  onier  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of  the 
U.  S.  and  of  tropical  climates.  They  are  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  showj-  flowers.  Some  of 
them  are  noble  trees  which  are  valuable  for  timber.  The 
red  coloring-matter  called  chica  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  BUiriotiia  Chica.  which  grows  near  the  Orinoco  River. 
Among  the  X.  Amer.  species  of  this  order  is  the  Cataipa 
Bioiifiiiioidtx.  a  well  known  ornamental  tree  of  the  U.  S. 

Big  Rap'ids,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mecosta  co., 
Mich.,  .56  m.  X.  of  (irand  Rapids,  has  extensive  water- 
power  and  a  large  lumber  trade.     Pop.  1880,  3-5.52 ;  1884,  5917. 


Big  Sandy  River,  an  affluent  of  the  O..  is  the  boimd- 
ary  between  W.  Va.  and  Ky.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than 
lOii  m.  for  steamlxiats.  Its  main  stream,  or  Tug  Fork,  rises 
m  the  S.  of  W.  \":i.    Its  W.  Fork  flows  through  E.  Kv. 

Big  Trees  orrHliforiiia.     See  Seqioia. 

Bil'berry,  or  \l'liortleberry,  the  fruit  of  various 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  X.  Amer.  and  X.  Europe.  These 
fruits,  under  the  name  of  huckleberries  and  blueberries,  are 
extensively  used. 

Bile  [Lat.  bUU].  the  secretion  of  the  liver  in  animals.  In 
all  vertebrates  it  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein,  which  is  mingled,  however,  to  some  extent, 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  atterj".  It  is  secreted  slowiy  during 
the  intervals  of  digestion,  attaining  its  maximum  laccord- 
ing  to  Dalton)  about  an  hour  after  eating.  It  is  in  man  a 
yellowish-green,  li.scid  fluid,  with  a  bitter  ta.ste  and  a  pecul- 
iar smell.  In  carnivorous  animals  it  is  a  brownish-yellow  ; 
in  herbivoroiLs,  givenish.  From  20  to  50  ounces  of  it  are  se- 
creted daily  in  a  man.  A  portion  of  B.  is  commonly  de- 
tained in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  becomes  more  dense  by 
the  lo.ss  of  water  and  the  addition  of  mucus. 

B.  contains  certain  resinous,  coloring,  and  saline  constitu- 
ents. The  biliarj-  resin,  or  bihn,  consists  of  choUc  (glyco- 
cholicp  and  tam-ocholic  acids,  combined  in  man  with  soda  : 
also  ^\ith  a  little  cholesterin,  a  fatty  body.  These  acids 
are  formed  in  the  liver,  not  being  present  in  the  blood,  un- 
less from  absorption  after  their  elaboration  in  the  liver. 
Cholesterin  and  the  coloring  matter  of  theB.  are  probably 
present  in  the  blood.  Arrest  of  their  removal  causes  un- 
pleasant, sometimes  serious,  symptoms,  recognized  tmder 
the  term  ■"biliousness." 

Billons  Colic  and  Calcnlni^.  See  Lher,  Diseases  of. 

Bil'ious  Fe'ver,  an  indefinite  term  not  included  in 
any  accepted  cla-ssification  of  disea.se.  The  ca.ses  which 
may  be  termed  B.  F.  are  such  as  are  due  to  inactive  liver, 
costiveness.  and  disordered  digesti<jn.  and  marked  by  chills, 
general  malaise,  and  dark  complexion,  but  yield  promptly 
to  a  vigorous  cathartic  treatment  and  corrected  diet. 

Bill,  <ir  Beak  [Lat.  >%>■<' tr-n/t  :  Fr.  fee],  the  hard,  homy 
mouth  of  birds,  cf>nsists  of  2  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  mandibles.  The  B.  is  the  prin.  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence  of  many  birds,  and  is  an  important  character  on 
which  the  distinctions  of  various  groups  are  founded. 
These  forms  are  especially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  on  which  the  bird  subsists,  and  to  the  opei-ations  by 
which  that  food  must  be  procured.  As  a  rule,  in  birds  of 
prey  (Rapt ores i  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked  and  sharp, 
and"  the  whole  B.  is  adapted  for  seizing  animals  and  tearing 
their  flesh :  birds  that  feed  on  seeds  have  short,  strong,  and 
conical  B.;  whUe  humming-birds  have  long,  straight,  and 
slender  B.,  fitted  to  insert  into  long,  tubular  coroUas.  Many 
aquatic  birds  (ducks,  etc.)  have  broad,  obtuse,  and  com- 
Ijaratively  soft  and  sensitive  B.,  with  lamiufe  on  inner  mar- 
gin to  strain  the  mud  in  which  they  find  their  food. 

Bill,  Brovru-Bill,  or  Gisarme,  an  anc.  weapon  of 
the  Eng.  inf.  It  differed  from  the  battle-axe  in  its  sickle- 
shaped  blade,  to  w-hich  a  di-awing  stroke  was  given.  Simi- 
lar weapons  were  used  by  mounted  troops,  as  well  as  inf.. 
both  in  Eng.  and  on  the  Continent.  The  partisans  with 
which  the  yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  Eng.  are  armed,  and  the 
halberd,  are  derived  from  the  anc.  B. 

Billings,  Mont.    See  Appesdix. 

Bll'llngsgate,  a  wharf  and  fish-market  of  Lond.,  below 
Lond.  Bridge.  It  is  a  wholesale  fish-market  in  Lond.,  and 
all  fish,  fresh  or  cured,  if  imported  in  Brit,  vessels,  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  women  who  vended  fish  here 
were  formerly  notorious  for  ribaldry  and  vituperative  per- 
sonalities, so  that  B.  became  a  synonym  of  vulgar  and  foul 
expressions. 

BUl'iou,  in  the  Fr.  system  of  numeration,  is  a  thousand 
millions  (also  in  U.  S,>.'but  it  is  used  bv  the  Eng.  to  de- 
note a  miUion  millions— 1,000,000.000.000. 

Bill  of  Cred'it,  in  law.  d.  i  Inmercantile  law.  a  letter 
WTntten  by  one  person  to  another  authorizing  or  requesting 
him  to  give  credit  to  a  third  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Such  a  letter  is  either  gen.  or  special-  It  is  gen.  when  ad- 
dressed t<j  any  one  who  may  .see  fit  to  give  the  proposed 
credit,  and  who  on  giving  credit  may  have  recourse  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  On  such  a  letter  several  persons  may 
successively  give  credit.  It  is  special  when  addressed  to 
specified  persons  in  such  a  way  that  no  other  pei-sons  but 
those  specified  can  give  the  credit. 

i2.)  L'nder  the  U.  S.  const.  That  instrument  provides 
that  no  state  shaU  "emit  B.  of  C."  This  expi-ession is  con- 
strued by  the  courts  to  mean  instruments  issued  for  the 
payment"  of  money — issued  on  the  credit  of  the  States  as 
such,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  intended  to  circulate  as 
money.  This  clause  does  riot,  however,  prevent  a  State 
from  issuing  bonds  for  the  payment  <>f  its  intiebtedness, 
payable  at  a  future  day,  nor  is  it  supposed  to  prohibit  the 
creation  of  banks  which  issue  currency. 

Bill  of  Excliange,  an  open  letter  of  request, 'whereby 
one  pei-son  requests  another  to  pay  a  third  or  his  order  or 
l>earer  a  sum  of  money,  absolutely  and  at  all  events.  The 
person  who  writes  the  letter  is  called  the  dratri-.r  :  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  termed  the  drawee  :  and  the  per- 
son who  is  to  receive  the  money  is  the  ixiyee.  A  B.  of  E. 
is  either  inland  or  f(jreign.  Where  the  parties  are  in  the 
same  State,  it  is  inland:  where  the  drawee  resides  in  a 
State  or  country  different  frf)m  that  of  the  drawer,  or  in 
any  ca.se  where  "the  B.  is  drawn  in  one  State  upon  a  person 
in  another,  it  is  foreign. 

Bill  of  Lading,  the  written  e\idence  of  a  contract  for 
the  I'arriage  of  goods  by  water.  It  is  usually  signed  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  either  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  go<.>ds  from  a  person  (named 
the  cimsignoD.  and  undertakes  to  deliver  them  to  a  desig- 
nated person  (the  consignee)  or  his  assigns  at  a  specified 
place,  for  the  compensation  and  on  the  conditions  therein 
specified.    An  indorsement  of  the  B.  of  L.  transfers  the  title 
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to  the  goods,  and.  if  made  in  sood  faith  and  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  cuts  ofif  the  right  of  stoppage  in  fmnsi/n. 
For  most  purposes,  a  B.  of  L.  is  assignable,  and  an  as- 
signee takes  it  subject  to  any  defence  existing  between  the 
original  i)arties.  For  the  single  purpose  of  shutting  out  the 
right  of  stoppage  in  traxt^itu  it  is  negotiable.  Although  the 
tei-ni  was  onsinallv  applied  only  to  a  memorandum  of  a 
contract  for  transportation  by  water,  it  is  now  frequently 
used  to  denote  the  memorandum  given  by  ani/  carrier  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  agrees  to  carry  tlte  goods  received 
bv  him.  'P-  W.  DwiGHT. 

Bill  of  Riglits,  an  Eng.  statute  enacted  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  It  de- 
clared the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king,  freedom 
of  election  of  members  of  Pari.,  and  freedom  of  speech  in 
Pari.  It  aftirmed  that  staiidin:,^  armies  without  the  consent 
of  Pari,  are  illegal,  and  that  the  king  had  no  power  of  sus- 
pending or  dispensing  witli  laws.  It  provided  that  exces- 
sive bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  A 
number  of  these  provisions  are  literally  inserted  among  the 
amendments  to  the  U.  S.  const,  and  are  also  foimd  in  State 
consts.  The  phrase  "  B.  of  R."  is  often  employed  in  the 
U.  y.  to  designate  all  those  portions  of  a  const..  State  or 
national,  desisned  to  secure  liberty  to  the  individual. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  writing  under  seal  conveying  the  title  to 
goods  and  chattels.  The  seal  by  the  common  law  is  con- 
clusive e\idence  of  consideration.  Accordingly,  a  B.  of  S. 
formallv  executed  passes  the  title  without  any  considera- 
tion or"  delivery  of  tlie  property.  Where  there  is  no  seal 
there  must  be  a  consideration  or  delivery.  A  delivery  with- 
out consideration  would  amount  to  a  gift.  A  B.  of  S.  may 
pass  a  title  which  would  be  valid  as  between  the  parties, 
and  yet  not  of  force  as  to  creditors  or  purchasers,  as  if  one 
who  was  indebted  should  make  a  B.  of  S.  without  actual 
consideration,  or  should  sell,  even  witli  consideration,  and 
still  retain  possession  of  the  goods.  The  transaction  might 
be  regarded  as  infected  with  fraud,  even  though  there  were 
no  fraudulent  intent. 

The  phrase  "  B.  of  S."  is  frequently  used  in  a  more  popular 
sense  to  indicate  any  written  instrument,  though  not  under 
seal,  executed  as  evidence  of  a  sale.  In  sales  of  ships  the 
term  "grand  B.  of  S."  is  sometimes  employed.  The  word 
•■  grand  "  indicates  that, the  sale  is  made  by  the  builder.  All 
subsequent  transfers  would  be  indicated  by  the  ordinary 
phrase  "  B.  of  S."  George  Chase. 

Bil'son  (Tho.mas),  b.  at  Winchester  in  1536,  became  bp. 
of  Worcester  1.596,  and  bp.  of  Wincliester  the  yr.  following. 
Was  a  zealous  enemy  of  Puritanism.  He  assisted  in  the 
translation  of  King  James's  Bible.  T/ie  Perpetual  Govt,  of 
C/zri-st's  ('/>.  was  written  by  him.    D.  1G16. 

Bing'Iiani  ( Kev.  Hiram),  b.  in  Beimington,  Vt.,  about 
1790,  grad.  at  ISIiddlebury  Coll.  in  1816,  at  Andover  in  1H19, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  first  C'ongl.  missionaries  sent  to  the  S.  I., 
where  he  long  exercised  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence. 
He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1S41.    D.  Nov.  11,1869. 

Bingliani  (John  A.>.  a  leaislator.  b.  in  Pa.  in  1815,  re- 
moved to  O. ;  was  chairman  of  the  managers  who  conduct- 
ed the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  1868  ;  was  again 
elected  to  Cong,  in  1870 ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Japan  1873. 

Bingtiam  (Kinsley  S.).  b.  at  Camillus,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1808,  studied  law,  went  to  Mich,  in  1833,  and 
was  gov.  (18.55-.59),  and  U.  S.  Senator  (18.59-61).  D.  Oct.  .5, 1861. 

Biiigliaiiitoii,  bing'um-tun,  city  and  K.  R.  centre,  cap. 
Broome  co.  N.  Y.,  situated  at  jimction  of  Susquehanna  and 
Clienango  rivers.  216  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York  and  142  m. 
S.  W.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Chenango 
Canal.  The  State  inebriate  asylum  is  situated  here,  and 
also  a  State  home  for  orphan  and  indigent  children  of 
Broome,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Corfland,  Delaware,  and  Sullivan 
COS.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lowell's  Business  Coll.  and  Telegraphic 
Inst.  ;  St.  Joseph's  (Cath.)  Female  Acad.,  conducted  by 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  St.  James's  (parochial)  school  for 
Cath.  boys  and  girls,  and  several  excellent  private  schools. 
Pop.  ]87(),  12,692  :  1880,  17,317. 

Bin'ney  (Amos).  M.  D.,  a  naturalist,  b.  at  Boston  Oct.  18, 
1803,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1821 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Boston 
Societvof  Nat.  Hist.  Wrote  'Terrestrial  and  Air-Breathinq 
.}rollmks  of  the  V.  S.  D.  Feb.  18, 1847.— His  son,  W.  G.  Binney, 
is  also  a  conchologi.st. 

Binney  (Horace),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Phila.  Jan.  4, 
1780,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1797 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Phila.  in  1800,  and  rose  in  a  few  yrs.  to  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  1843  he  made  his  argument  in  tlie  su- 
preme court  of  the  U.  S.  in  tlie  case  of  Vidal  rf.  tlie  mayor 
of  Phila.,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  the 
U.  S.  as  authority  on  questions  involving  the  law  of  charita- 
ble uses.  He  declined  .iudicial  positions.  Wrote  Reports  of 
Cases  in  the  Suprejue  Court  of  Pa.    D.  Aug.  12,  1875. 

Binney  (Thomas),  D.  D",  LL.D.,  b.  in  1798.  an  Eng.  dis- 
senting minister,  pastor  of  King's  \\i-igli  bouse  Chapel  in 
Lond.  1829-69.  He  wrote  many  controversial  jiapers.  Con- 
scientious Clerical  Noncomformii ij  and  Scrrici'  of  I'iong,  beside 
several  volumes  the  prciducts  of  a  controversy  with  the 
Australian  bp.  of  Adelaide.     D.  Fell.  1874. 

Binoo'ular  Tel'esoope  [from  the  'LaX.bimis.  "dou- 
ble," and  oci/lus,  an  "eye"],  a  telescope  to  which  both  eves 
may  be  applied  at  once,  and  by  which  an  obiect  mav'be 
obsei-ved  with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  Tftere  are  "also 
B.  niicioscoii.'s,  having  two  tubes,  one  for  each  eye.  In 
some  kinds  of  work  they  possess  superior  defining  power. 

Biiio'iiilal  [Lat.  Ins.  "  twice."  no/nen.  a  "  name  "1.  in  al- 
gebra, the  sum  of  two  terms,  either  or  both  of  which  may 
be  negative.  Any  power  of  such  an  expression  may  be 
written  out  by  means  of  the  "B.  fonnula,"  a  formula  first 
demonstrated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Bititiiroiis'  (Arctictis  f/inturonf/),  a  viverrid  quadruped, 
native  of  .Malacca. 

Biogen'csiM,  the  origin  of  life  from  Hfe  by  parentage 
or  descent  ;  a  term  recently  used  in  opposition  to  abiogen- 


esis,  or  the  origination  of  life  in  matter  before  not  living. 
(See  Spontaneous  Ge.neration.) 

Biology,  bi-ol'o-je  [Or.  (3ios,  "life,"  and  Ad-yo?,  "dis- 
course "j,  is  that  branch  of  the  study  of  nature  which  treats 
of  organized  beings,  under  tlieii-  diverse  relations,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  mineralogy,  which  relates  to  the  inorganie 
or  mineral  substances  ;  its  subjects  are  therefore  animals 
(zoology)  and  plants  (bot.  or  phytology),  living  and  extinct. 
These  agree  with  each  other,  and  differ  from  minerals  in  d) 
the  phys.  and  chemical  characteristics  of  their  primitive 
constituents  or  cells,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena  of 
life  exhibited  under  certain  conditions ;  (2)  the  perpetual 
change  during  life  in  the  organism  by  loss  of  substance 
proportioned  to  tlie  demands  on  the  system  of  exertion  or 
existence,  and  tlie  renewal  of  substance  by  derivation  and 
assimilation  of  nutriment  from  without  :  (3i  the  segregation 
a)i(l  specialization,  when  the  demand  for  rapid  growth  has 
been  fulflUed,  of  certain  i)oi-tions  of  the  organism  as  repro- 
ductive organs,  differentiated  as  receptive  and  procreative 
(female),  and  impregnating  and  vivifying  (male) ;  from  the 
fomier  of  which  (after  the  conjunction  of  the  two  under 
certain  conditions)  an  organism  originates  essentially  like 
that  from  whicli  it  proceeds ;  and  (4)  the  existence,  for  ;i 
vaguely  determinate  period,  of  the  organism,  and  finally  a 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  or  conditions  of  exi-stence. 
death  and  dissolution;  (5)  originating  as  above  noted,  the 
( ift'spring  repeats  the  same  cycle  of  phenomena  as  the  parent, 
and  in  turn  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

While  animals  and  plants  differ  from  minerals,  and  agree 
with  each  other  in  all  the  characters  thus  specified,  there 
are  no  such  salient  differences  between  tliemselves.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  distinguish  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
and  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  antitypes  and  comple- 
mentary to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  l)y  abs(  )rption  from  the  inorganic  world  througl  i 
the  exteinal  siirfaces  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  and  (under 
most  conditions)  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  assimilate 
carljon  (and  nitroiren),  and  eliminate  oxygen.  On  the  other 
hand,  animals  derive  their  nutriment,  immediately  or  medi- 
ately, fr(  nil  jilants,  and  ingest  it  either  through  a  provisional 
or  specialized  alimentary  cavity,  imbibe  oxygen,  and  ex- 
hale carbonic  acid  gas.  The  mode  of  taking  nutriment  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature,  and  specialization  espe- 
cially tends  to  that  end,  but  supplemented,  in  the  animal, 
by  a  specialization  of  other  systems  to  guide  it  in  the  selec- 
ti(jn  and  pursuit  of  its  food.  Some  rather  high  animals 
i.e.  g.  certain  Entozoa)  take  their  nutriment  through  their 
external  surfaces,  but  this  is  rather  a  teleological  modifica- 
tion co-ordinateil  with  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  tube,  su- 
perinduced by  peculiar  conditions  of  life.  In  view  of  tlie 
slight  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  and  their 
contrast  with  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  ternary 
division  of  natural  objects  into  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals does  not  express  the  degree  of  the  relations  between 
them ;  and  hence  tlie  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  have 
been  combined  in  an  organic  cminre  or  realm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  minerals  have  been  denominated  an 
inorganic  empire.  The  imi)ossihility  or  great  difficulty  of 
discriminating  the  lowest  plants  and  animals  has  also  led 
some  naturalists  to  separate  them  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  combine  them  in  a  peculiar  one, 
which  has  received,  with  some  vai-jing  limits,  numerous 
names;  e.  g.  Iniwaovy  world  dnfursorienwelt),  regne  de 
Zoophytes,  regnes  Psychodaire,  regne  chaotique,  regne 
Plantauimal,  regnum  Amphorganicorum,  regne  organique 
Primitive,  kingdom  of  Protozoa,  regnum  Primigeniuni,  king- 
dom of  Primalia,  and  Protistenreichs.  Such  proixisitions. 
however,  do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  but  only  shift  and 
complicate  the  questions,  and  obscure  the  recognitiLai  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  two  antitypieally  functional  divisions 
of  nature.  It  need  only  be  added  that  there  is  also,  to  some 
extent,  a  contrast  in  respect  to  individuality  in  the  respect- 
ive kingdoms,  numerous  individuals  (flowers)  being  devel- 
oped from  the  outgrowth  of  the  contents  of  a  single  seed, 
while  in  all  except  some  of  the  lower  animals  a  single  indi- 
vidual only  originates  from  one  egg.  The  subject  of  individ- 
uality, however,  is  a  somewhat  obscure  one,  and  has  pro- 
voked much  discussion  ;  and  the  question  has  been  involved 
by  the  confusion  of  potential  and  actual  individuality. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Bi'on  of  Smyr'na,  a  Gr.  pastoral  poet,  was  a  friend 
and  contemjiorary  of  Mosclms,  and  lived  about  250  b.  c. 

Blot  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  Fr.  nat.  philos.  and  astron.,  b.  in 
Paris  Apr.  21,  1774.  He  became  in  1800  prof,  of  physics  ui 
the  Coll.  of  Fr.  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  E.rpenmental  Plnjsics 
and  Math.,  Researches  in  Anc.  Astron..  and  other  works.  In 
1840  he  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of 
Lond.,  for  his  researches  on  the  circular  polarization  of 
light ;  admitted  into  the  Fr.  Acad,  in  1856.    D.  Feb.  3,  1862. 

Bireli  (Bet'vla),  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order 
Betulaceie,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Amer.  The  genus  Bettda  is  distinguished  by  10 
to  12  stamens  and  winged  .seeds,  has  alternate,  simple  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  scaly  catkins.  The  common  B.  of  Europe 
and  Asia  {Betula  ulha)  is  a  handsome  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  smooth,  white,  and  separable  into  layers,  and  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing;  Rus.  leathei'  is  tanned  with  it;  the 
wood  is  tough,  and  used  liy  coojiers,  turners,  and  wheel- 
wrights. A  European  varietv  (Betula  pendula)  called  "  weep- 
ing B."  attains  a  heiiilit  o"f  (K)  ft.  The  Amer.  white  B., 
which  according  to  (^ray  is  a  variety  of  tliis,  is  a  small  tree, 
not  valuable  for  timber.  Among  other  species  indigenous 
to  the  U.  S.  are  the  Betula  leuta.  "  sweet  "  or  "  black  B.," 
having  an  aromatic  liark  and  a  fine-grained  wood.  The  Bet- 
ula papyracea  grows  to  a  height  of  70  ft.,  has  a  hard-grained 
wood,  the  bark  splittinii-  into  thin  layers,  sometimes  used 
for  paper  ;  the  Indians  make  canoes  of  this  bark.  The  Het- 
vla  luteu  (or  e.vcelsu),  sometimes  80  ft.  high,  has  a  bark  of 
a  brilliant  yellow.  The  Betida  nigra,  or  "i-xvar-Ti.,''  grows 
on  the  banks  of  streams  and  has  a  very  tough  wood. 
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Birch  (SAMfEL^,  LL.D..  b.  in  Lond.  Nov.  3,  1813.  an 
Esryptoloirist  :  autlior  of  Ifie i-o<f I yn/iici  anil  other  treatises  on 
anha'olosry.  eto.  His  stmlies  embrace  Chi.  lit.  and  all  dents 
of  antimiities  and  ethnolo^v. 

Bin-li  vTho.m.\s>.  D.  B.Vf.  1?.  S.,  an  Ens.  biographer  and 
historian,  b.  in  Lond.  Nov.  -JS,  1705.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Ansluan  Ch.  Anthor  of  rfi>'  Gti,.  Diet..  Historiciil  and  Criti- 
cal, and  a  Ilt.^t.  of  the  Roi/al  ,Socitty.    D.  Jan.  9,  1760. 

Bird  iFiiEDERicK  3I.\YE1J).  son  of  Robert  Montgomerv 
Biiii,  noticed  below,  b.  in  Phila.  Jnne  •>!.  ISJS,  >rrad  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  in  lS.i7.  and  at  Liiion  Theological  Sem.  in 
Xew  "iork  in  18(50.  For  several  vi-s.  he  was  a  minister  in 
the  Lutheran  Ch.  In  1868  entered  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  in  1881 
was  made  prof,  in  Lehigh  Univ..  Pa.  Wrote  Charles  Wesley, 
in  his  Finer  ami  Itss  FarnUiur  I\Mriii.<. 

Bird  iRoBEisT  MoNTGo.MEuvt,  yi.  D..  b.  at  Xew  Castle 
Del.,  in  18<18.  He  wrote,  besides  other  woi-ks.  The  Glafliator 
a  ti-dgedy.  and  the  L'Jiilel,  a  novel ;  in  \U7  became  an  ed.  in 
Phila.    D.  Jan.  C-i.  1S54. 

Bird-Catehluo:  Spider  {Myqale  ariatlaria).  a  spider 
of  Cayenne  and  .Surinam.  Its  body  is  nearly  2  inches  long 
but  its  legs  when  stretched  out  occupy  a  spaVe  almost  a  ft 
m  diameter.    The  liooks  of  its  mandibles  are  black  and  very 


from  the  old  fable  that  it  had  no  feet],  the  best  known  and 
most  elegant  of  the  B.  of  P..  is  a  native  of  the  Am  Island^ 
\\.  of  >ew  (Jnniea,  where  it  is  killed  in  great  numbers  for 
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Bird-Catching  Spider. 


-trong.    It  does  not  construct  a  net  or  web  for  the  capture 
t  Its  prey,  but  it  obtains  it  by  the  chase,  and  hunts  only  in 
-lie  night.    This  spider  and  other  .species  of  Myrjale  wiU 
attack  and  kill  small  birds.    It  is  asserted  that  in  some  trop- 
ical countries  there  are  spiders  which  feed  upon  birds  caught 
m  their  webs. 
Bird    Cherry,  a  name  given  in  Eng.  to  the  P)-)i.n>is 
n  i'  ^'"V^"  1"*  a  small  tree  growing  wild  in  Europe,  and 
called  haaberry  in  Scot.    It  bears  racemes  of  small  drupes 
•t  a  sweetish  and  bitterish  taste,  which  are  used  in  the  X. 
t  Europe  to  make  spirituous  liquors.    Nearly  allied  to  this 
.-the  wild  chen-y  or  choke  cherry  of  the  U.  S." 

Blrde,  or  Byrd  (Whxiam),  an  Eng.  composer  of  ch. 
music,  b.  m  1540.  In  coniunction  ^\ith  Thomas  Tallis  he  be- 
came organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth  m  1575.  He  produced 
among  other  works.  Sacred  Songs,  and  a  magnificent  canon 
entitled  ^on  yobis.  Domine.     D.  1623. 

^,^1**"^  I'lme  [Lat.  vis'cu.f\.  an  adhesive  substance  placed 
on  the  branches  of  trees  to  catcli  birds.  It  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly  (Ile.T),  the  mistletoe  (mI 
Vi'l^A  V'  °  u  °**^*^'"  glutinous  plants,  and  concentratuig 
the  decoction  by  evaporation.  The  gluten  of  wheat  flour 
1.-5  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  B.  L. 
K!.^*  f  .?*' *'**T*^®«>  the  name  of  several  species  of 
bird.<  of  the  family  Paradiseid.e.  natives  of  Pamia  anrt  thZ 
neighboring  islands,  neariy  aUied  to  the  Comdir(crow 
family),  and  omnivorous.    The  plumes  of  the  fllnks  often 

he?ail'°Th^"hrimr'''%°/-  '^'''T-  T^'^'^'"^  ^ "^  behin 
tv.2  P     f  i      u-  i,      "^J  °f  tmts  and  velvety  texture  make 
the  B.  of  P.  ahighly  prized  article  of  comnierce  for  female  I 

TTpTpn,^^  P"°-  'r^^''.'  °f  ^'"-^  «^°"^^  are  the  .ommon 
„•■  ,  P:(Paradimi  apoda),  the  royal  B.  of  P.  {CicinnHruTrl 
gim.  the  inagmficent  B.  of  P.  (DinhyUodes  inaScaovZ- 
nosa).  and  the  0-threaded  B.  of  P.  (Paroiia  seniat^  from^e  ' 

o^.^^'^  l'■^''■''  •'T"'''  ^  lo'i-  a"d  thread-like  feathers^ach 
ornamented   with  an  ovate  black  racket.  3  on  each  tide 

^P^f^nln.:  °^  P-V  sometimes  caUed  "the  eSlcl   b!  ! 
ot  P.    (Paradisea  ajjoda),  [that  is,  the  "footless,"  so  called 


t  Paradise. 

its  plumage  The  royal  B.  of  P.  has  the  2  centre  tail-feathers 
very  long,  thread-like,  and  ending  in  a  disk.  M'e  are  now 
acquainted  with  2.5  species.  j.  «.  XEWBERUl^ 

niras  [Lat.  aces  ;  i  v.  oiseai/,  pin.  otseaiu- ;  Ger.  Vor/en   a 
'^fu-K  o.'^'ipai'ous  vertebrate  animals,  the  recent  members 
ot  ^yhlch  m  several  respects  are  peculiar,  and  separated 
trom  other  anunals  by  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  • 
they  are  however,  more  closely  allied  to  the  reptiles  than 
to  any  other  class  of  vertebrates.    Thev  are  all  bipeds  and 
are  all  covei'ed  with  feathers.    Neariy  all  B.  have  the  power 
ot  night.    The  most  conspicuous  external  characteristic  of 
a.  IS  the  plumage,  which  invests  their  bodies  and  win<«: 
serves  as  clothing,  and  assists  in  motion  through  the  all-' 
The  mtemal  temperature  of  B.  is  from  105°  to  112°  F    mucli 
higher  than  that  of  men  and  beasts.    Their  buoyancy  is  in- 
creased by  numerous  air-cells  which  are  connected  with  the 
lungs,  penetrate  the  bones,  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  skin  and  sub.iacent  muscles,  and  enter  the  quills,  so  that 
the  whole  organism  is  pei-meated  by  air.    The  gen    form 
of  B.  1.S  adapted  to  aerial  navigation,  and  the  body  is  some- 
what boat-shaped.    The  number  of  vertebra?  in  the  neck 
vanes  from  10  to  26.    Among  their  peculiar  organs  are  the 
toothless  .laws,  covered  with  a  hard,  horny  sheath,  fonning 
the  beak  or  bill.    (See  Bill.)    The  head  is  so  articulated  to 
the  neck  by  a  smgle  condyle  or  pivot  that  a  B.  can  turn  its 
head  round  in  a  manner  impossible  to  Mammals     The  num- 
ber of  toes  of  each  foot  is  generally  4.  of  which  3  extend  for- 
vs-^rd  and  1  backward  ;  but  the  Zyr/odac/yli  (climbers)  have 
2  before  and  2  behind.    The  sternum  or  breast-bone  is  veiy 
large  and  strong,  with  a  prominent  keel,  except  in  Ratitce 
serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
wmgs.    The  bones  of  the  wing  correspond  to  those  of  a 
human  ann.    The  wing  and  tail  are  furnished  with  feathers 
called  quills,  which  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  others, 
ine  names  of  the  several  varieties  of  wing-feathers  are  nri- 
rnanes,  secondaries,  terliarits.  and  corerts.     The  primaries  are 
quill-feathei-s  arising  from  the  terminal  joint—;,  e.  the  part 
of  the  wing  con-espondmg  to  the  hand  :  the  secondaries  are 
I  attached  to  the  fore-arm  :   the  tertiaries  grow  from  the 
humertis.    The  leg   is  foi-med  of  bones  homologous  with 
those  of  Mammals.     The  thigh-bone  is  very  short  and  con- 
cealed within  the  body.     The  tibia  or  proper  leg-bone  is  often 
I  mistaken  for  the  thigh.     The  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  rep- 
resented by  a  single  bone,  called  the  tarsus.    The  feet  van- 
according  to  the  habits   of  the  B. :  some  having  the  toes 
free,  others  having  them  united  bv  a  web. 

B.  do  not  masticate  their  food.  ■The(7oy>,  or  first  stomach 
IS  large  in  B.  that  feed  on  grain  and  seeds,  and  is  wanting 
in  those  that  eat  fish.  The  second  stomach,  or  prove nt/ic- 
ulus,  IS  largest  in  those  B.  in  which  the  crop  is  small  or 
wanting.  The  third  and  piin.  stomach  is  the  gizzard,  which 
IS  a  powerful  grinding  apparatus.  especiaUv  in  those  B. 
which  feed  on  grain.  The  sense  of  sight  is  exceedinglv 
keen,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  adaptation  to  near 
or  distant  objects.  Some  B.  have  a  well  developed  sense  of 
smell,  and  nocturnal  B.  have  sensitive  organs  of  hearino- 
B.  are  distinguished  for  their  musical  powei-s.  All  the  best 
singing-B.  belong  to  the  Pas.?eres. 

Among  the  mo.st  interesting  subjects  are  their  migrations 
and  the  mgenuity  which  they  exhibit  in  building  nests.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  a  state  of  nature  varies  from  1  to  20,  and 
B.  generally  breed  only  once  a  jt.  They  all  moult—?,  e. 
change  their  feathers  once  a  yr.— and  the'summer  pluma.ge 
of  many  B.  is  very  different  from  the  winter  dress. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  B.  on  the  globe 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  so  called  B.  tracks  in  the  tri- 
assic  sandstones  of  the  Conn,  valley :  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally conceded  that  most  if  not  all  these  tracks  were  made 
by  reptiles  and  amphibians.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  the  earlier  B.  (Jurassic  and  cretaceous)  had  true  teeth 
in  their  jaws.  In  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen  ( Ju- 
ras.sic)  have  been  found  a  feather  and  2  nearly  complete 
bodies  of  B.,  exhibiting  .some  remarkable  features,  and  rep- 
resenting a  peculiar  order  (Saurui-ae).  (See  Arcu.eopteryxi. 
The  remains  of  B.  have  been  found  in  the  greensand  of 
Eng.,  the  eocene  of  the  island  of  Sheppy.  and  the  Paris 
basin,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  tertiaries  at  various 
European  localities.  In  Amer..  fossil  B.  were  unknown  un- 
til quite  recently ;  they  have  now  been  found,  however,  in 
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the  greensami  of  X.  J.,  the  netaoeous  beds  of  Kan.,  and  the 
tertiary  deiiosits  of  W  vu.  and  Id.  The  cretaceous  B..  ac- 
<-«>rdin<rto  Prof.  Marsli.  I )clons  to  :2 distinct  f)rder.s—()donto- 
tornue  and  Odontalc;e.  In  the  superficial  deposits  of  New 
Zealand  and  Madairascar  tlie  remains  of  several  kinds  of 
extinct  B.  have  been  met  with,  some  of  which  far  exceed 
in  dimensions  tlie  larjrcst  now  living.  The  great  B.  of 
Madajarascar  is  called  .Eii'iomix  maj-imiix.  It  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  at  least  \i  ft.  in  height,  and  very  massive.  The 
esjr  of  this  B.  was  over  a  ft.  in  leiifrtli.  The  contents  of 
one  of  these  eggs  were  ctiual  to  those  of  6  ostrich  eggs  or 
14S  hen"s  i:';:^:.:^.  Tlic  largest  extinct  B.  of  New  Zealand  liave 
been  descril)ed  under  tlie  name  of  JHnomis  by  Prof.  Owen, 
and  were  related  to  the  ostriches,  etc.,  of  the  present  epoch. 
■J'hey  were  from  (i  to  10  ft.  in  height :  and  one  species.  M- 
iion'iis  lUphantoi)!)!!.  liad  legs  and  feet  nearly  as  massive  as 
tliose  of  tlie  elephant.  -T.  S.  Newberry. 

Birdsall  (^^  ii,m.\m  PAXnAi.L).  M.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Bird's-Eje  Liiiueti^tone,  a  compact,  dove-colored 
stone,  with  whitish  crystalline  points,  belonging  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  Trenton  group  of  the  lower  Silurian 
strata  of  N.  Amer.  It  contains  many  orthoceratites  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  fossil  brachiopods. 

Birds'  Nests,  Edible,  the  nest  of  a  peculiar  swift  sea- 
swallow  (6'o/toc«/?«  ?•«'''//#«/«)  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It 
builds  its  nest  of  a  glutinous  substance,  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  sea-weed,  which  is  swallowed  and  partly  digested, 
and  then  disgorged  and  fashioned  into  a  nest  as  large  as  a 
common  coffee-cup.  When  fresh  these  nests  are  worth  twice ' 
their  weight  in  silver  in  the  markets  of  Chi. 

Birdiii  of  Passage  are  B.  wliich  are  migratory,  passing 
from  one  country  or  hit.  to  another  on  account  of  the 
change  of  the  season.  The  migration  of  B.  is  generally 
from  N.  to  S..  or  from  S.  to  N.,  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Theymigrat*!  twice  in  a  yr..  moving  northward  in  the  spring 
and  southward  i)i  the  autumn,  toward  the  regions  in  which 
their  proper  food  is  then  most  aliundant. 

Bl'reu,  Biron,  or  Bii'ren  (Ernest  .TohxI,  duko  of 
Courland,  b.  in  KiS?.  lie  was  a  favorite  of  Ai;na  (,i  ni?ce  of 
Peter  the  (ireatt,  v^'ho  became  empress  of  Kus.  inl73!>,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  On  the  death  of  Anna  in  1740 
he  became  regent,  but  was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1741.  When 
Elizabeth  ascended  the. throne  in  1741  she  pennitted  him  to 
return,  and  in  1763  the  duchy  of  Courland  was  restored  to 
him.     D.  Dec.  28.  1772 

Birk'enliead,  a  seaport  town  of  Eng.,  on  the  left  bank 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  and 
1,5  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Chester,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  ItisaboutlJ/^m.  S.  AV.  of  Liverpool.  Steamers  cross 
the  river  between  the.se  places  about  once  in  1.5  minutes, 
or  oftener.  B.  was  only  a  small  fisliing-v.  as  recently  as 
1824,  since  which  it  has  mcreased  rajiidly  in  <()iisciinenc"e  of 
the  constnictiftn  of  extensive  docks  and  important  public 
works.     One  of  the  docks  occupies  120  acres.    Pop.  83,324. 

Biriningliain,  bur'ming-um,  a  manufacturing  city  of 
Eng.,  on  the  river  Rea,  79  m.  S.  E.  of  Livei-pool,  and  130  m. 
N.  W.  of  Lond.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  G.  Brit,  for  the 
manufacture  of  hardware,  machinery,  and  other  metallic 
products.  Several  I'ailways  extend  from  this  city  to  Lond., 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.  B.  contains  Queen"s  Coll.,  ccm- 
nected  with  the  Lond.  Univ.;  a  free  public  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  R.  Cath.  cathedral,  and  a  handsome  town-hall,  in 
which  a  musical  festival  is  held  once  in  3  yrs.  Among  the 
charitable  insts.  are  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
an  asylum  for  the  blind.    I'op.  400.7.57. 

Biritiingliaiii,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  Jef- 
ferson CO..  Afa.  Beds  of  "coal  and  iron  ore  lie  in  itsvicinity,  and 
contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Pop.  1880, 3086. 

Biriningliain,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Ilousa tonic  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck.  9  m.  W. 
of  New  Haven.  A  bridge  across  the  Naugatuck  connects  it 
with  the  V.  of  Old  Derby,  on  R.  R.  Steamboats  ply  between 
this  i>lace  and  New  York.  Here  is  the  first  pin-factory  es- 
tablished in  the  U.  S.     Pop.  1870,  2103  :  1880,  3026. 

Bir'nam,  a  hill  of  Scot.,  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Perth.  1580  ft. 
high,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  It 
was  formerly  covered  by  part  of  a  royal  forest,  to  which 
Shaksiii-arc  has  given  celebrity  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Bir'ney  i  David  Bell),  b.  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  May  29, 
182.5.  praitisc-d  lawiuPhila.;  became  a  brig. -gen.  of  U.  vol- 
untct  IS  in  isoi,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  maj.-gen., 
serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    D.  Oct.  18.  18G4. 

Birney  (Jame.s  G.),  an  opponent  of  slavery,  the  father 
of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Feb.  4.  1792,  grad.  at 
Princeton  in  1812,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  liberated  his 
slaves,  and  founded  at  Cin.  an  anti-slavery  paper  called  The 
Phihinlhro)mt.  A  mol)  threw  his  press  into  the  river.  Be- 
came sec.  of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  renifived 
to  New  York  about  18.30.  He  was  nominate'd  in  1840  for  the 
V)residency  of  the  L'.  S.  ))y  the  Liberty  party,  which  also  .sup- 
ported him  in  the  election  of  1844.    D.  Nov.  24,  1&57. 

Blrou,  be-ron',  de  (Charles  de  Gontaut),  DuiiE,  a  Fr. 
gen.,  b.  in  1.562.  He  served  at  Ivry  1.590,  Ijecame  a  favorite 
of  Henrj'  IV.  and  marshal  of  Fr.  in  1.595.  but  was  convicted 
of  forming  a  treasonable  plot  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  July  31,  1602. 

Birtii-^Iariis.     See  N,«vus. 

Bis'cay,  Bay  or  [Fr.  Golfe  dfi.  Gascognf. :  anc.  Gal'li- 
ras  (Jc^.'anii,.t,  or  .{(/iiUaii'icm  isi'nus],  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic, Ocean  bordering  on  Fr.  and  Sp.,  extending  from  the 
Fr.  island  of  I'shant  to  Cape  Ortegal.  The  depth,  greatest 
near  the  coast  of  Sp..  varies  from  20  to  200  fathoms.  Violent 
currents  and  winds  render  the  navigation  difficult. 

Bisliareon',  a  name  given  to  scviimI  iKunadic  tribes 
who  live  in  the  desert  between  the  1,'eil  s.  n  inid  the  valh-y 
of  the  Nile.  Their  most  valuable  jiossi  s-iuns  ai-e  camels. 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  jmifess  the  Mohannneilan 
religion,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  khedive. 

Bisli'op  (AnnaK  b.  in  Lond.  in  1814.  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Riviere,  an  artist.'   In  1831  she  married  Sir  II.  R.  Bishop, 


and  M.  Schultz  in  1*58.  Her  dibiH  was  made  in  1837.  She 
won  high  distinction  as  a  singer.    D.  1884. 

Bisliop  (Sir  Henry  Rowley),  Mus.  Dr..  an  Eng.  com- 
jjoser  of  music,  b.  in  Lond.  in  1780.  Among  his  operas  are 
Gt/y  Mon/terhif/  and  The  Viif/iii  of  the  Sun.  His  glees  are 
very  fine.  He' was  knighted  in  1842.  and  appointed  prof,  of 
music  in  the  Ini  v.  of  Ox.  in  1^48.  D.  Apr.  .30, 18.55.  His  second 
wife  was  Anna  B.,  noticed  above. 

Bis'iiiarcic,  cap.  of  Dak.  Terr,  and  Burleigh  co.,  on 
R.  R.  and  .Mo.  River.     Pop.  1S80.  17.58  :  1885,  4500. 

Bisniarck-Sf-lionliausen,  von,  fon  biz'mark  shen'- 
how-zen  (Otto  Edward  Leopold).  Prince,  a  (tCI".  statesman. 
b.  at  Schonhausen  .Apr.  1.  1815.  He  was  ed.  at  the  univs.  of 
(i5ttingen  and  Berlin,  studied  law.  and  then  retired  to  his 
paternal  estates  until  1847,  when  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  Prus.  diet,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  ultra-royalistio  princijiles.  In  1851  he  was  made 
sec.  of  legation  at  the  federal  iliet  in  Frankfort,  where  he 
displayed  a  determination  to  aggrandize  Prus.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Aus.  In  18.59  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rus.. 
and  earlyin  1862,  having  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  king 
of  Pnis.,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  and  prime 
minister.  He  adopted  as  his  cardinal  prhiciple  that  Aus. 
must  be  excluded  from  the  Ger.  confederation,  and  a  new 
union  f)f  the  states  formed,  with  Prus.  at  its  head.  Pnis. 
seceded  from  tlie  confederation  in  1866.  and  a  war  ensued 
with  Aus.,  wliieh  was  lirought  to  a  close  by  the  great  victory 
at  Sa^owa,  July  3,  lS(i6,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
Aus.  was  excluded  from  the  Ger.  confederation.  As  a  re- 
sult, Hanover  and  several  other  states  were  annexed  to 
PiTis.,  and  the  confederation  of  N.  Ger.  was  formed,  includ- 
ing all  the  states  N.  of  the  river  Maine,  the  command  of  all 
the  armies  being  vested  in  the  king  of  Pinis.  B.  was  in  1867 
made  chancellor  of  this  confederation.  In  the  meanwhile 
jealousy  arose  between  Fr.  and  Prus.,  and  in  1870  war  was 
declared,  upon  a  .slight  jjretext,  by  the  emp.  Nap.  III.  B. 
accompanied  the  army  which  invaded  Fr.,  and  in  Feb.  1871 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  by  which  Fr.  ceded  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  gi.iKio.odo.dOii. 
The  empire  of  Ger.  having  been  formed,  B.  was  made  ininee 
and  became  chancellor  of  the  emiure.  In  1872  he  resigned 
his  position  as  prime  minister,  but  continued  to  be  the  ad- 
viser t)f  the  emp.  in  all  foreign  matters,  and  in  1873  again 
became  prime  minister.  In  July  1874  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  i-eceived  a  severe  wound.  In 
1878  he  presided  over  the  cong.  of  the  European  powers, 
held  at  Berlin  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  really  the  head  of  the 
govt,  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  violent  opi)osition 
from  various  quarters,  and  has  di.stinguished  himself  by  his 
hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  ecclesiastical  authoi'ity 
in  Ger.,  and  by  a  no  less  determined  hostility  to  socialistic 
and  revolutionary  pi'inciples.  A.  II.  ticERSSET. 

Bis'mntli  (specific  gravity  about  9.8;  equivalent  210),  a 
brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline  texture  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  occurs  native  in  Ger.,  Fr..  Cornwall.  Cal.,  Tex., 
and  Swe.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  oxygcr.  s.d- 
phur,  and  arsenic.  Rich  deposits  of  B.  ore  have  recently 
been  found  in  Ut.  It  fuses  at  about  .500°  F.  This  metal  is 
not  often  used  in  the  arts  in  a  pure  state,  but  its  alloys  are 
of  considerable  importance.  Some  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly fusible.  A  compound  c>f  8  parts  of  B.,  5  of  lead,  and  3 
of  tin  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  is  called  fii.<ilil>  mi  tuL 
Other  alloys  are  even  more  fusil')le.  The  most  impoitant  ' ■( 
several  compounds  it  forms  with  f)xygen  is  the  trioxide. 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  as  an 
agent  for  fixing  the  gilding  and  for  increasing  the  fusiliility 
of  fluxes.  The  sub-nitrate  is  a  tasteless,  heavy  powder  of 
pure  white  color,  called  pearl  white,  pearl  i)owder,  Ijlanc  de 
fard,  etc.  This  is  u.sed  as  a  cosmetic.  As  a  nied.  it  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Other  medicinal  preparations 
are  the  sub-cailionate.  the  sub-oxide,  the  citrate,  the  tan- 
nate,  and  the  v;derianate. 
Bison,  bl'soii,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  group  Rumi- 
nantia  and  family  Bovidfp, 
natives  of  Europe  and  N. 
Amer.  The  B.  have  short 
horns,  which  are  curved 
inward  at  the  point ;  long 
woolly  or  shaggy  hair, 
which  covers  the  neck  ami 
shoulders  of  the  males.  At 
least  3  .species  of  fossil  B. 
have  been  discovered.  The 
European  B.  is  called  au- 
rochs. The  Amer.  B.  (B. 
Americanvs)  is  known  in 
the  U.  S.  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  buffalo.  It  is 
similar  to  the  European  B.. 
'^'*^""-  but  the  fore  parts  are  moi'e 

shaggy,  and  it  is  a  powerful  and  ferocious-looking  animal, 
which  no  Amer.  beast  i-an  overcome  or  resist  except  the 
grizzly  bear.  The  color  of  its  hair  is  mostly  brown.  Vast 
herdsof  B.  roam  over  the  plains  and  prairies  between  the 
Miss.  River  and  the  Rocky  Mts.,  feeding  on  gi-assand  brush- 
wood. They  are  generally  inoffensive,  and  will  not  attack 
men,  but  prefer  to  run  rather  than  to  fight.  During  their 
migration  they  move  in  enormous  herds.  Their  hides  are 
valuable,  and  under  the  name  of  buffalo  rol)es  are  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  The  flesh  of  the  cows  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  similar  to  beef,  being  very  juicy  and  sa- 
vory. The  B.  are  swift  in  running,  and  have  so  keen  a  sense 
of  smell  that  the  hunter  cannot  easily  approach  near  enough 
to  shoot  them.  The  chase  of  B.  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  as  thev  .sometimes  tuni  upon  an  assailant,  who  is 
liable  to  be  tratnpled  under  the  feet  of  the  herd.  Numerous 
tribes  of  aborigines  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  B.  for  their 
food  and  clothing.  Their  skins,  which  are  covered  with  soft 
hair  or  fur,  are  nuich  used  for  blankets,  and  their  fle.sh  and 
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tilt  ai^  converted  into  j>fiiii»ic<vi.  the  favorite  food  of  tlio 
fur-huntei-s  and  roiKUjmri  oi  N.  Anu'r.  The  B.  differs  from 
the  true  buffaloes  in  having:  a  liunii)  upon  tlie  baek,  and  in 
theabseneeof  tlie  dewlap,  which  is  small  in  the  buffaloes. 
The  horns  luni  outwanl  in  the  true  buffaloes,  and  inward 
in  the  H. 

Bis'sell  (William  II. >  ^I.  D..  b.  in  (\ioperstowii.  X.  Y.. 
Apr.  !.  IMl.  removeil  to  111.  in  1)<J7.  He  practised  law  for 
.several  vi-s..  served  as  a  col.  in  the  >Iex.  war  1S40-47,  and  in 
185t>  was  chosen  }:ov.  of  111.     I).  Mar.  IS,  lS(iO. 

Bissextile,  bis-seks'til  LLnt.  bis.  "twice."  sexiUis, 
"si.Kth"].    In  the  Julian  calendar  every  fourth  year  con- 

;ined  :Bt>G  tlays.  the  intercalary  day  beins  inserted  next 

rer  that  named  St.rto  l<iL  Mar.  (Feb.  04).    This  day  was 

illed  bU  ■•'t.rto  I'fiU/ti/ax  .\t<irtii.  and  for  this  reason  the  yrs. 
of  its  insertion  were  called  bisif.rtilf. 

Bis'tort  Wofi/ni>/,i///i  jr/.</i>r/a).  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  ordeV  I'olyironacea^.  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
.\sia.  The  tortuous  "root  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vegetable  astringents,  and  is  used  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. 

Bis'trc,  or  Bis'ter,  a  pigment  of  a  warm  bvowni  color 
or  reddish  bro\\ni,  used  by  painters  in  water-colors.  It  is 
jircTiared  from  the  soot  of  wood,  especially  the  beech. 

Bite«  of  Serpents.     See  Poisox  of  Serpexts. 

Bit'huur,  or  Bittoor,  a  town  of  India,  on  the  Ganges, 

.  111.  X.  W.  of  t'awnpore.     It  has  numerous  pagodas,  and  is 

vi.sited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.    During  the  mutiny  of  18.>7 

it  was  a  stronghold  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  was  taken  by  Gen. 

Uavelock  in  Aug.  IS.")?.     Pop.  about  HcXX). 

Bitiiyu'Ia,  an  anc.  country  of  Asia  Minor,  hounded  X. 
by  the  Black  Sea,  E.  by  Paphlagonia,  S.  by  (ialatia  and 
Phrygia.  \V.  by  the  Sea  of  Mannora.  which  seinirated  it 
froih  Europe.  B.  was  annexed  to  the  Per.  empire  in  .Vl^l  b.  c. 
and  afterward  became  an  independent  kingdom.  Pi-usias 
II.  was  king  of  B.  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  who  sought  ref- 
uge at  his  court.  In  74  b.  c.  B.  became  a  prov.  of  the  Rom. 
empire.     In  l',>!t,S  the  Turks  conquered  the  country. 

Bitter  Almond  Oil.     See  Almoxds,  Oil  of. 

Bitter  KlnK(.V;///(;/^/rrt  (tmara).  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of 
the  order  Polygalacca'.  a  native  of  tlie  E.  I.  islands,  derives 
it-!  name  from  its  intense  bitterness.     It  is  used  as  a  remedy 

'.•  levers  and  t>ther  diseases. 

Bit'tern,  a  name  applied  to  various  sjiecies  of  Ardeida*. 

7.  in  the  V.  S.  to  Botuvni.'i 
;■  I'tir/hio-'"!.-',  and  in  Eng.  to  Jio- 
tauru.9  st(//aris.  They  have  a 
long,  straight,  and  sharp  bill, 
long  legs,  and  a  lung  neck.  The 
neck  is  furnished  with  a  loose 
plumage  or  fringe  of  feathers 
which  can  be  erected  at  pleas- 
ure. They  utter  a  peculiar  hol- 
low and  booming  sound,  which 
is  noticed  in  Goldsmith's  line. 
■"The  hollow-sounding  bittern 
;;nards  Its  nest."'  The  Ardt-lta 
•  'il'i.^    of   the    L".   S.    has  been 

lied  ••  leasts." 

Bittern,  the  mother  liquid  iJv^ 
■iinaining  after  the  removal  of  ""^^ 
'■(immonsalt  from  brines  which 
have  been  partially  evaporated. 
The  bitter  taste  is  due  to  the 
magnesium  salts  present.  Sea-water  and  many  salt-wells 
yield  a  B.  which  is  valuable  in  the  production  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  especially  of  bromine. 

Bitter-Sureet,  or  Tl'oody  Niglitsliade  (Solanuin 
Diilcai/Kira),  a  perennial  plant  with  a  shrubby  stem,  nearly 
allied  to  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  Europe  arid  Asia,  and  is 
naturalized  in  the  l'.  8.  The  fruit  is  a  poisonous  red  berry. 
The  name  B.-S.  is  frequently  given  to  a  climbing  woody  vine, 
the  Velastrus  scandens,  which  grows  wild  in  the  N.  and  At- 
lantic .States.  It  is  popularly  l3elieved  to  have  great  virtues 
as  an  alterative. 

Bitter  Wood,  a  name  given  to  several  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Xi/lopia  and  the  order  Anonacea*.  natives  of 
Brazil  and  the  W.  I.,  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  their 
wood.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Picrcena  e.rceisa  and 
Qiia.f.i'nc  e.tcelsa,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Bit'tle  (D.wiD  Fredeuiciv),  D.  D..  b.  in  Frederick  co., 
Md.,  Xov.  19.  1811,  grad.  at  Pa.  Coll.  183.3;  studied  theol.  at 
the  Theol.  Sem.  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.  : 
pastor  in  the  Valley  of  Va.,  and  afterward  in  Middletown. 
Md.,  until  18.53,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Xa.    D.  Sept.  ij,  187(5. 

Bitumen,  be-tu'meu  [perhaps  from  the  Gr.  wiVus,  a 
"  pitch-pine  tree  "].  This  term  applies  to  those  mineral  sub- 
stances, both  solid  and  liquid,  of  an  oily  or  resinous  nature, 
composed  principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  sometimes 
united  with  oxygen."  In  gen.  tenns.  therefore,  the  B.  are 
mixtures  in  sundry  proportions  of  many  simple  carbonated 
hydrogens,  accompanied  in  the  solid  and  viscous  varieties 
by  many  oxygenated  carburets  of  hydrogen.  In  gen.,  the 
whole  series  of  B.  arrange  themselves  between  two  ex- 
tremes, represented  by  pit-coal  and  naphtha  as  types  : 


Bittern. 


Pit-coal. 

Carbon 89.31 

Hydrogen 4.9-.; 

Oxygen  and  azote.  .5.77 


Naphtha. 

Carbon 88.00 

Hydrogen 11.80 

100.00 

no.  00 

B.  is  employed  as  the  binding  substance  in  a  variety  of 
bituminous  ma.stics  and  cements,  which,  though  principally 
used  as  a  surface  coating  for  timber  to  protect  it  from  de- 
cay, and  for  roofs,  arches,  walls,  area  and  cellar  floors,  etc.. 
to  render  them  water-tight,  is  also  quite  often  employed  in 
masonry  constructions,  both  as  a  matrix  for  concrete  "and  as 
a  cement  between  bricks  and  stone,  instead  of  lime  and  cal- 


careous cements.  It  is  also  used  extensivelv  for  street  and 
other  pavements,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  for  fuel  antl  for 
making  illuminating  gas  and  varnish.    \Fioin  oriq.nrl.  in  ■/.'>: 

r."(''.    r(/c..  /;,/(;kn.   (^).   .\.  (in.LMORE.  I 

Bltii'minous  «'oaI.  a  variety  of  coal  which  is  vahi 
able  for  fuel  and  Imniswith  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  composed 
of  cai-boii.  with  a  small  pioportion  of  hvdrogen. 

Bituminous  Limestone,  carboiiate  of  lime  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  matter,  derived  from  decayed  vege- 
tables or  from  the  decomposed  remains  of  those  animals  the 
haril  parts  of  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  rock,  which 
is  sometimes  very  e.xtensive. 

Bituminous  Slialc,  an  indurated  be<l  of  dav.  which 
occurs  in  many  coal-tields.  and  contains  portions  of  carbon 
and  volatile  matter.  Oil.  gas.  and  paraffine  are  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation. 

Bi'vaive  [from  thft  Lat.  bix.  "twice,"  "double,"  and 
rtt/ra.  plu.  ra/ete.  "folding  doors"],  a  term  applied  in  con- 
chology  to  a  shell  which  consists  of  2  concave  calcareous 
plates  or  valves  joined  together  bv  a  hinge  and  an  elastic 
ligament,  as  the  oyster,  clam,  and  mussel.  The  class  cliar- 
acterized  by  such  shells  has  been  called  Acephala.  Conchif- 
era.  and  Lamellibranchiata. 

Bjornson,  be-<)rn'son  (B.iouxst.terxe).  was  b.  Dec.  8. 
1830,  and  ed.  in  the  Lat.  school  at  ^folde.  from  which  he 
went  to  the  Univ.  of  Christiania  in  ia51.  But  already  in  the 
next  year  he  broke  off  his  univ.  studies  and  commenced  a 
purely  literary  life.  Of  his  uovels—i^yttnovf  .Solbakken  (ia56). 
Aiiit  (18.58).  En  (ilml  rjut  (istjth.  Fi-^kirjenten  (1866).  etc.— an 
Eng.  translation  is  now  imblishing.  Of  his  dramas— //rt//f- 
Hiilila  (1858),  Sifimd  sUmbi-.  (i860).  The  Xnvlij  Man-itd  (1868). 
Marie  .s7w«/'M1809),  .1  Fnilun^  m7\).  The  Xew  .S^Vwi  (1877), 
77ie  A'i//?7  (1879),  'J'he  Oioie  antiS),  Tlie  Eidhmiasts  (1884;,  etc. 
During  the  la.st  10  yrs.  he  has  taken  active  part  in  politics  as 
the  leader  of  the  radical  party.  \w  the  winter  1880-81  visit- 
ed .\mer.  and  delivered  a  series  of  brilliant  lectures  to  his 
countrymen  settled  there.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Bjornstjerna,  be-orn-sher'na  (M.xGxrs  Fredkik  Fek- 
DiNAXD).  Coi'XT.  a  Swe.  gen.  and  author,  b.  at  Dresden 
Oct.  10,  1779:  fought  aganist  the  Fl-..  and  negotiated  the 
treatv  by  which  Swe.  and  N^or.  were  united  :  was  ambas- 
sador at  Lond.     D.  Oct.  1847. 

Black  (Jeremiah  S.),  b.  in  Somer.set  co..  Pa..  Jan.  10. 
1810.  became  a  iiidge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  1851.  attv-- 
gen.  of  Buchanan  1.S.57.  and  sec.  of  state  1860.  D.  Aug.  19. 188:1 

Blacic  (Joseph),  a  chemist  and  author  of  Scot,  extrac- 
tion, b.  at  Bordeaux  in  1708:  grad.  as  doctor  of  med.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1754,  became  prof,  of  anat.  at  (Jla.sgow  in 
17.5(1.  and  prof,  of  chem.  at  Edinburgh  in  1766.  He  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  latent  heat.     D.  Xov.  0(i,  1799. 

Black  (William),  a  Wesleyan  divine,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1760. 
i  reIno^■ed  to  X.  S.  in  1775.  and  founded  there  the  Wesleyan 
Ch.  :  was  subsequently  gen.  supt.  of  the  We.sleyan  missions 
in  Brit.  Amer.    D.  Sept.  8,  ]8:J4. 

Black  Art.     See  Magic 

Black  Band,  a  variety  of  clay  iron-stone  or  compact 
i-arlionate  of  iron,  containing  05  or  30  percent,  of  carbo- 
naceous matter.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Scot.  It  also  occurs  in  the  coal-measures  of  C,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  production  of  iron. 

Black  Bass,  a  common  name  for  0  centrachid  fi.shes 
of  the  genus  Micropteruif.  highly  esteemed  as  game  fishes. 
The  small-mouthed  species  is  now  known  as  M.  Dolomien. 
and  the  large-mouthed  one  as  J/.  Salmoide^. 

Black'bird,  a  popular  name  applied  to  various  species. 
It  is  given  in  Eng.  to  the  Tardus  mertila  or  Merida  rtdgarin. 
a  species  of  thrush  which  abounds  in  Europe.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  is  aU  deep  black,  but  that  of  the  female  is  bro%vn. 
It  has  a  powerful  voice,  and  its  song  is  more  mellow  than 
that  of  the  song-thrush,  but  inferior  in  compass  and  variety. 
The  B.  of  the  U.  S.  are  icterine  forms.  <=.  g.  Qiiiscnhi.''  versi- 
color, sometimes  called  "crow  B."  or  purple  grakle.  and 
■Scolecoph(i(/>is/erri/gi liens,  known  also  as  tlie  "  nisty  crow-B." 
The  latter  is  a  great  depredator  of  corn-fields.  Tlie  swamps 
and  meadows  of  the  U.  S.  are  frequented  by  the  Af/e'ains 
Phceniceus.  or  red-winged  B.  It  is  gregarious,  and  feeds  on 
insects  and  grain. 

Black'buru,  a  town  of  Eng.,  in  a  barren  district  on  a 
small  stream  called  "The  Brook."  24  m.  X.  X.  W.  of  ;Man- 
chester.  It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic"  parish  ch.,  a  fine  ex- 
change, and  numerous  chapels  of  the  dissenters,  a  grammar 
school  founded  h\  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  ho.spital.  a  theological 
acad.,  and  a  public  jiark.  The  prin.  business  is  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cotton  stuffs.  Railways  extend  from  this 
point  in  various  directions.     Pop.  1O4.012. 

Blackburn  (William  :Maxwei.l).  D.  D..  b.  at  Carlisle. 
Ind..  in  1808.  grad.  at  Hanover  Coll..  Ind..  in  18.50.  and  studied 
theol.  at  Princeton  :  prof,  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  hist, 
in  the  Presb.  Theol.  Sem.  at  Chicago  since  1868.  and  a  con- 
tributor to  religious  lit. 

Black  Cap,  Black  Cap  ^Varblcr,  or  Fanvette, 
(Ciirruca  afriraj)ii7a).  a  bird  of  the  family  Sylviida?  or  war- 
blers. It  is  regarded  as  the  sweetest  song-bird  in  (i.  Brit., 
except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in 
size.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  an  ash-brown  color, 
the  belly  white,  and  the  ti^p  of  the  head  jet  black  (in  the 
male).  Its  note  is  rich  in  tone,  and  has  a  great  variety  of 
sweet  and  gentle  modulations. 

Black  Chalk,  a  variety  of  shale,  containing  a  large 
l>roportion  of  carbon.  It  is  made  into  artists'  crayons,  and 
is  ground  to  powder  for  jiaiiit. 

Black  Cock,  Heath  Fowl,  or  Black  Grouse, 
{Lynirus  /tlri.r).  a  bird  of  the  family  Tetraonida.  abundant 
in  the  mts.  and  marshy  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  Brit.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  moors,  bogs,  and  mo- 
rasses covered  with  rank  herbage.  The  male,  which  weighs 
nearly  4  lbs.,  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black  color,  with  a  con- 
spicuous white  bar  on  the  wings  below  the  ends  of  the  great 
wing-covers,  and  has  the  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side 
elongated  and  curved  outward.    The  female  is  of  a  nist 
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color,  and  is  called  the  "  gray  hen."    Their  food  consists  of 
seeds,  berries,  insects,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  fir, 
and  liirch.     Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 
Black  Death.     See  Plague.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Black  Duck  <Ai"i-^  obacum).  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  Anier.  wild  ducks,  which  breeds  abundantly  from 
Mex  to  Labrador,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It 
is  of  a  generally  blackish-brown  color,  with  bright  tints 
about  the  bill.  neck,  wings,  etc. 

Black'fi!i«li,  a  name  applied  to  various  fishes.  The  B. 
or  tautog  of  the  X.  V.  S.  is  the  Tivitoga  Amenca/ia,  a  .species 
of  the  famiW  Labridte.  of  an  oblong  form  with  smooth  scaly 
skin.  It  is  o'ne  of  the  chief  market-tishes  of  New  York.  In 
Eng.  the  name  is  given  to  the  Onf/olop/ni."  pompilufi,  a.  species 
of  the  familv  stromateidie.  It  is  a  species  more  common  in 
the  .Mediterranean  and  contiguous  waters.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  porpoises  of  the  genus  Globicephalus,  e.  rj.  G. 
iiiUriiudi'i.-i  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  G.  Scammoni  of  the 
Pacitic  eoast  of  the  U.  S. 

Black  Flux,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
finely  divided  carbon  or  powdered  charcoal.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  in  a  crucible  1  part  of  nitre  with  2  or  3  parts  of 
crude  cream  of  tartar,  and  deflagrating  the  mixture  by  ig- 
nited charcoal ;  or  by  heating  in  a  covered  cnicible  crude 
cream  of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  when  the  tartaric 
acid  is  decomposed  and  charred,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash.  It  is  a  val- 
uable flux  in  reducing  ores.  The  metal  potassium  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  this  flux  in  iron  vessels. 

Black  Forest  [Ger.  Sc/rwarzivakl :  anc.  Hyrcbna 
Sylra],  a  wooded  region  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  with 
a  chain  of  mts.  which  extends  about  85  ra.,  and  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Xeckar.  This  region 
is  remarkable  for  its  forests  and  mines.  The  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  tillage,  and  the  prin.  occupations  of  the  inhabs. 
are  mining,  charcoal-burning,  and  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
en toys.  In  the  vicinity  of  Neustadt  is  the  mt.  pass  of  Holle, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  ;Mf>reau's  retreat  in  ]7'96. 

Blaek'frlars,  a  term  applied,  on  account  of  the  color 
of  their  garments,  to  the  Dominican  order  of  monks,  who 
first  came  to  Eng.  about  a.  d.  12-^0,  and  settled  at  Ox. 

Black  CcUiii,  a  popular  name  of  the  Xyssa  multijlora, 
an  Amer.  tree,  sometimes  called  pepperidge,  hornpipe, 
tupelo,  and  sour  gum.  The  fruit  is  a  bluish-black  drupe,  the 
wood  close-grained,  tough,  and  verv  difficult  to  split. 

Black  Hawk,  on  R.  R.,  Gilpin  co..  Col.,  36  m.  W.  of 
Denver.  It  contains  and  is  adjacent  to  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  has  quartz-mills  and  smelting-works.  Pop.  1870, 
1008  :  1880,  1.540. 

Black  Haivk,  an  Amer.  Indian,  chief  of  the  Sac  tribe, 
b.  in  1767.  He  waged  war  against  the  I'.  S.  in  1832  for  the 
recovery  of  lands  which  certain  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  had  ceded  to  the  whites.    D.  Oct.  .3,  18.38. 

Black  mils,  a  mt.  range  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Dak.  and 
the  E.  part  of  A\'yo.  Terr.  The  highest  point  of  this  range, 
Laramie  Peak,  rises  about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Gold  has 
been  discovered  among  these  hills. 

Black  Hole,  a  dungeon  in  Calcutta,  20  ft.  square,  in 
which  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowlah,  in  June  1756,  shut  up  140 
Eng.  prisoners.  There  were  only  2  small  windows,  and  123 
of  the  prisoners  d.  of  suffocation  in  the  first  night ;  the  23 
survivors  were  taken  out  the  next  morning. 

Black'ie  (George  Stod.\rti,  A.  IM..  M.  D.,  Ph.  D..  b.  at 
Aberdeen,  Scot.,  Apr.  10,  1834 ;  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Bonn, 
Paris,  and  Edinburgh,  grad.  A.  M.  and  >I.  D.  at  the  last  in 
1855 ;  came  to  the  I'.  S.,  and  became  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at 
the  Univ.  of  Xashville  1856-61 ;  served  during  the  c.  war  as 
surgeon.  Wrote  Cretins  and  Cretinism,  Med.  Flora  of  Tenn., 
and  Hist,  of  t tie  Knir/tits  Templar. 

Blackie  (John  Stiakt).  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot.,  in  1809, 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Giittingen.  He  translated  Goethe's 
Faust  and  the  works  of  .Eschylus.  In  18.52  he  became  prof, 
of  Gr.  in  the  L'niv.  oi  Edinburgh.  Author  of  Lays  and 
Ler/eiuls  of  Anc.  Gr.,  Lyrical  Poems  and  AUavona. 

BIack'iii<£,  a  compound  of  bone-black,  oil,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sugar  or  molasses,  employed  in  polishing  boots, 
shoes,  or  leather,  on  which  it  produces  a  black-glazed  and 
shining  surface.  Tiie  ingredients  in  Day  &  Martin's  B.  are 
finely  powdered  bone-black  gi-ound  with  sperm  oil,  raw 
sugar  or  molasses,  a  little  A-inegar,  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  bone-black  to 
form  sulphate  of  lime. 

Black  Jack,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  blende  (sul- 
phide of  zinc).  It  is  also  a  popular  name  of  a  small  species 
of  Amer.  oak  {Querciis  idr/ra),  sometimes  called  barren  oak 
and  iron  oak,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

RIack  Lead.     See  Graphite. 

Black  Letter,  the  Gothic  or  Old  Eng.  types  or  letters. 
Books  printed  before  1.500  are  generally  in  this  character, 
which  was  used  in  MSS.  long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.   A  similar  form  of  tyite  is  still  used  by  the  Gers. 

Black'iiian  (George  Curtis),  M.  D.,  a  surgeon,  b.  at 
Xewtown,  Conn.,  Ajir.  20,  1819,  and  gi-ad.  in  med.  at  the  Coll. 
of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  Xew  York,  in  1840 ;  afterward  studied 
in  the  Lond.  hospitals  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Med. 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  an  honor  rarely  given  to  foreigners  ; 
located  in  Cin.  in  18.54,  and  was  appointed  prof,  in  the  Med. 
Coll.  of  O.  He  was  an  able  writer,  a  brilliant  lecturer,  and 
a  bold  and  skilful  operator.    D.  July  21,  1871. 

Black  Itlountalu,  of  X.  C,  is  in  Yancey  co.,  a  few  m. 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  group  of  mts.  derives  its  name 
from  the  forests  of  dark  balsam  firs  which  crown  its  sum- 
mits. It  has  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  highest  of  its 
peaks  rises  to  6707  ft.,  and  is  called  the  Black  Dome,  or 
Mitchells  High  Peak,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  Univ.  of 
X.  C,  who  perished  while  exploring  this  inhospitable  region, 
and  was  buried  on  its  top.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
U.  S.  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Arnold  Guyot. 

Black  Oak,  a  large,  handsome  tree,  common  in  U.  S. 
east  of  the  Miss.,  also  called  yellow  oak  and  dyer's  oak,  re- 


garded by  Gray  a  variety  of  the  (^riercus  coccinea.    Its  bark 
IS  used  for  tanning,  and  produces  a  valuable  vellow  dye. 
Black  Quarter,  Quarter  Evil,  or  Black  Leg, 

a  disease  which  attacks  animals  which  are  kept  on  fertile 
but  undrained  land.  It  is  characterized  bv  swelling  of  a 
joint,  leg,  or  quarter,  diarrhoea,  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
formation  of  abscesses,  and  is  usually  fatal.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  thorough  underdrainage  of" pastures. 

Black  River  Falls,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Wis.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Black  River,  50  m.  X.  of  La  Crosse.  It  has  saw-mills 
and  flouring-mills.  and  iron.    Pop.  1870,  1101 ;  1880,  1427. 

Black  Sea,  or  Eux'ine  [anc.  Pontus  Ev.niiiis;  Tur. 
Kara  /Jtnrj/s].  a  large  inland  sea  between  Europe  and  A.«ia. 
The  extreme  length  is  about  700  ni.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  380  m.  Area,  estimated  at  18.5,000  sq.  m.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Sea  of  Mannora  by  the  Bosphoras,  and  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof  by  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  The  navigation  is 
not  dangerous  except  during  violent  stomis.  In  anc.  times 
it  was  an  important  highway  of  commerce.  The  Turks  ex- 
cluded the  ships  of  all  foreign  powers  from  it  until  1774. 
when  the  Rus.  obtained  the  right  to  navigate  it.  By  the 
treaty  of  1856  the  Rus.  and  Turks  were  not  pennitted  to 
keep  ships  of  war  in  it.  In  1871  the  Rus.  again  were  i>er- 
mitted  to  have  men-of-war  on  this  sea. 

Black  Snake,  a  name  appHed  in  different  countries  to 
characteristic  serpents.  That  generally  so  known  in  the 
L".  S.  is  Bu-'tcartion  constrictor.  It  is  smooth-scaled  and  re- 
markable for  agility.  It  feeds  on  frogs,  mice,  lizards,  eggs, 
birds,  etc.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  ScototMs  Alle- 
(ihaniensis,  easily  distinguished  by  the  keeled  scales  on  its 
back. 

Blaek'stoue  (SirWiLLiAMt,  an  Eng.  jurist  and  commen- 
tator on  law.  b.  in  Lond.  July  10. 1723.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1746,  but  obtained  little  practice.  In  1758  he  became 
Vinerian  prof,  of  law  at  Ox.,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate, 
and  in  1761  was  elected  to  Pari. ;  was  appointed  solicitor-gen. 
in  1763,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1770. 
His  prin.  work  is  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enc/.  D.  1780. 
Blackstone  (William),  a  clerg>Tnan  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng., 
and  the  first  white  inhab.  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  settled  at 
Shawmut,  now  Boston,  in  162.3,  but  left  in  16.33,  not  liking  his 
Puritan  neighbors  ;  said  to  have  d.  in  R.  I.  in  1675. 

Black  Till,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  tin  ore  ready 
for  the  process  of  smelting. 

Black  Vomit,  tlie  name  of  the  hemorrhagic  discharge 
from  the  stomach  jieculiar  t<j  yellow  fever. 

Black  IValiiutC./^/f/^a/i.N'  nigra),  a  valuable  timber  tree  of 
the  r.  S.,  belonging  to  the  order  Juglandacea\  and  growing 
from  Fla,  northward  and  westward.  It  produces  an  edible 
nut.  The  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work,  carpentry,  and 
many  other  purposes. 

Biack'well  (.Antoinette Brown),  b.  in  Henrietta,  X.  Y".. 
May  20,  1825,  studied  theol,  at  Oberlin  Coll.,  O. ;  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  South  Butler.  X.  Y'.,  in  1853  : 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  AVoman"s  Rights  movement  ; 
married  in  18.56  to  Samuel  C.  Blackwell. 

Black^vell  (Elizabeth).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bristol.  Eng..  in 
1S2],  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  the  U.  S. ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  her  parents  in 
ia31.  and  taught  school  at  Cin.  from  ia38  to  1847 :  she  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  med.  colls,  of  Phila.,  Xew  York, 
and  Boston,  without  success;  grad.  as  M.  D.  at  the  Coll.  of 
Geneva,  X.  Y.,  in  1849. 
Black\vell  (Lucy  Stoxe).  See  Stone  (Lucy). 
Black'well's  Island,  in  the  E.  River,  having  an  area 
of  120  acres,  is  a  part  of  Xew  Y'ork  City.  Upon  it  are  the 
penitentiary,  almshouse,  and  several  public  hospitals. 

Blad'der-Nut  (Stapkylea).  a  popular  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  or^er  Sapindaceae.  They  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  fruit  is  a  bladdery,  membranous,  and  inflated  cap- 
sule inclosing  hard,  bony  seeds.  The  S.  pinnata  is  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Eng.  shrubberies.  The  S.  tr'ifoUa. 
or  Amer.  B.-X.,  about  10  ft.  "high,  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S. 
The  seed  is  aperient,  and  the  wood  is  suitable  for  turning. 

Blad'derw^ort  ( Utricula7'ia),  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  order  Lentibulacea?,  comprising  numerous  species,  of 
which  14  or  more  are  found  in  the  U.  S.,  their  flowers  adorn- 
ing the  surfaces  of  ponds  and  shallow  waters.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  provision  by  which  the  plant,  which  is  or- 
dinarily submerged  in  water,  is  raised  to  the  surface,  in-or- 
der that  the  flowers  may  expand  in  the  air. 

Bla'densburg,  Prmce  George's  co.,  Md.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  E.  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  6  m.  X.  E.  of  Wash.  A  battle 
fought  here  Aug.  24,  1814,  between  the  Brit,  and  Amers.,  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Wash.    Pop.  1870,  410  :  1880.  466. 

Blaine  'James  Gillespie),  LL.D..  a  legislator,  b.  in^^'ash- 
ington  CO.,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 1830  ;  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.  1847. 
removed  to  Me.  in  early  life,  and  became  ed.  of  the  Portland 
Advertiser:  first  elected  to  Cong,  in  1862;  in  1876  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  gov.  of  Me.  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  fill  that  term  and 
the  succeeding  one  ;  in  1881  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  of 
U.  S.  by  Pres.  Garfield.  Resigned  Dec.  1881 .  Xominated  June 
6,  1884,  by  Republican  Convention,  Chicago.  111.,  for  Pres.  of 
U.  S..  but  not  elected.  Author  of  Twenty  Years  in  Congress. 
Blainville,  de,  deh  blan-vel  (Henri  Marie  Ducrotat), 
M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  a  Fr.  zoologist  and  anatomist,  b.  at  Arques, 
near  Dieppe.  Sept.  12,  1777.  He  studied  comparative  anat. 
under  Cuvier,  was  appointed  pr«f.  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  in  1812,  and  admitted  into  the  Inst,  in  1825.  In  1R32 
he  succeeded  Cuvier  as  prof,  of  comparative  anat.  in  the 
Museum  of  Xat.  Hist.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  Lectures  on  Gen.  and  Comparative  Physiology.    D.  18.50. 

Blair,  R.  R.-  junc,  a  city  and  cap.  of  Washington  co.. 
Neb.,  on  the  Mo.  River,  29m.  N.  X.  W.  of  Omaha.  Pop.  1870, 
494 :  1880,  1317. 

Blair  (Austin),  b.  at  Caroline,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
8,  1818,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  ia39;  studied  law,  removed 
to  Mich.  :  gov.  of  the  State  1861-65,  and  M.  C.  1867-73. 
Blair  (Francis  Preston),  a  journalist,  b.  at  Abingdon, 
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Va.,  Apr.  Vi.  17^11 :  sri-ail.  at  Ti-ansylvania  I'niv..  and  became 
n  183i>  eii.  of  the  (.Vc/w.  a  Uem.  ilailv  paper  pub.  at  Wash.. 
O.i  . :  Hiiiied  the  Kep.  party  in  1S5.>.     1).  Oct.  18.  1876. 

BiHir  ^Fli.\Ncl!'  Piieston,  Jr.i.  a  htwyer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceiluifr.  b.  at  Lexinjrton.  Ky..  Feb.  19.  1821  :  ffrad.  at  Prhice- 
T'-n  in  IWI.  was  elected  a  member  of  Cong,  by  the  Free-Soil 
I'arty  of  S>t.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  185(i.  after  which  he  acted  and 
Voted  with  the  Reps. :  joined  the  U.  army  in  1861.  and  ob- 
aiued  the  rank  of  maj.-fren.  Having:  joined  the  Dem.  party. 
le  was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  by 
I  he  convention  which  nominated  Horatio  Se>Tnour  for  the 
;  ivsideucy  in  1868  ;  V.  S  Senator  for  Mo.  1871.     D.  1875. 

Blair  (Hugh).  B.  D..  a  Scot.  di\ine,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr. 
7.  171S.  was  licensed  ;is  a  minister  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  m  1741. 
In  1758  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Ch.  of 
Edinburgh,  the  hisrhest  promotion  that  a  Scot.  clergjTiian 

-  an  obtam.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  rhetoric  and 
:  elles-lettres  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  Author  of  Lecluits 
:■;  nhtloric.    D.  Dec.  27,  18(.X). 

Blair  iJamesi.  D.  D..  b.  in  Scot,  in  1656,  entered  the  An- 
::Iican  ministry,  came  to  Amer.  in  1685  :  in  1689  became  com- 
missary of  the  bp.  of  Lond.  for  Va.  and  Md. ;  was  foimder 

nd  lirst  pres.  of  William  and  Mary  toll.  U69.3).  and  rector 

f  Williamsburg.  Author  of  a  commentarv  on  the  Sermon 
Iht  Mount.    D.  Aug.  1,  174;?. 

Blair  (Johsi.  a  iiirist.  b.  at  Williamsburg.  Va..  in  1732: 
-rad.  at  William  and  Mary  CoU.,  and  studied  law  in  Lond.  : 
\  as  appointed  bv  Washington  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
.  .f  the  U.  S.  1789.    D.  Aug.  31,  1800. 

Blair  I  Montgomery),  b.  May  10.  1813.  in  Franklin  cc. 
Ky..  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1835.  sening  while  in  artil.  in  Fla.  war 
tUi  May  20.  1836:  coimsellor  at  law  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  coui-t  of  common  pleas  l84:J-49.  coun- 
sellor at  law  in  Montgomery  co..  Md..  from  1853,  and  coun- 
sel for  plaintiff  in  the  Dred  Scott  case ;  P.  M.-gen.  of  the 
r.  S.  1861-64.    D.  July  26,  188.3. 

Blairsville,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Blake  'George  Smith i.  a  naval  ofiBcer,  b.  at  Worcester. 
Mass..  in  1803 :  served  in  the  Mex.  war,  and  was  made  supt. 
•f  the  L'.  S.  Naval  Acad,  at  Annapolis  in  1857,  and  a  com.  in 
1862.    D.  June  24.  1877. 

Blake  <  Homer  C),  U.  S.  X..  b.  Feb.  1.  1822,  in  Duchess 
CO..  >'.  Y..  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  Mar.  2.  1840.  became 
capt.  in  1871.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  Jan.  1803.  when 
in  command  of  the  merchant  steamer  Hatteras,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  govt,  vessel  for  blockading  purposes, 
B.  encountered  the  privateer  Alabama,  and  was  forced  to 
surrender,  "'  the  Hatteras  going  down,  bow  first,  10  minutes 
after  the  crew  left  her  decks."  The  battery  upon  the  Ala- 
bama brought  into  action  against  the  Hatteras  numbered  7 
guns,  consisting  of  4  long  •32-pounders.  1  ICiO-pounder  rifled 
gun.  1  68-pounder,  and  1  24pounder  rifled  gun.  The  guns 
used  by  the  Hatteras  were  2  short  32-pounders,  1  30  pounder 
rifled  Parrott.  and  1  20-pounder  rifled  Dahlgren.  He  next 
obtained  a  command  in  the  X.  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron.   Became  commodore.    D.  Jan.  21,  1880. 

Blake  (.Lillie  Devereux).  a  writer,  b.  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
ed.  in  Xew  Haven.  Conn.  FttUred  for  Life  is  the  best  of  her 
stories  :  is  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage  ;  twice  married. 

Blake  iRoberti.  b.  at  Bridgewater.  Somersetshire.  Eng.. 
in  I.591I,  elected  to  Pari,  in  1640,  and  when  the  c.  war  began  in 
1642,  took  sides  against  the  royaUsts  :  in  1649  was  appointed 
■  gen.  of  the  sea  ;"  in  1651  destroyed  or  captured  nearly  all 
"t  Prince  Rupeifs  fleet  in  the  Tagus  :  in  16.52  became  chief 
admiral,  and  fought  ^'an  Tromp.  He  destroyed  the  Sp. 
plate-fleet  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1657.     D.  Aug.  17.  1657. 

Blake  (William  Phippsi.  A.  M..  Ph.  B..  b.  in  Xew  York 
Jxme  1. 1826,  and  grad.  at  the  SheflSeld  Scientific  School.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  in  18.52.  In  1853  he  was  mineralogist  and  ge- 
ologist for  the  U.  S.  Pacific  R.  R.  exploring  expedition  in  J 

al.:  in  1861-63  mining  engineer  for  the  Japanese  govt.:  in  ' 

-  "-'^i  became  prof,  in  the  Coll.  of  Cal.  and  geologist  to  the  i 
^tate  board  of  agriculture  ;  removed  in  1867  to  New  Haven.  ■ 
Conn.,  and  in  1873  went  as  special  agent  to  the  Vieima  Ex- 
hibition.    Among  his  writings  are  Silrer  Ores  and  Silver 
Mints  and  Mining  Machinery. 

Blake'ly  (Johnston  i,  b.  in  Ire.  Oct.  1781.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  L'.  S.,  grad.  at  the  L'niv.  of  X.  C.  in 
18011.  entered  the  I'.  S.  N.  in  1800.  and  obtained  command  of 
the  sloop  Wasp  in  1813.  In  June  1814  he  captured  the  Brit, 
sloop-of-war  Reindeer,  and  in  the  ensuing  Sept.  sank  the 
sloop  Avon.  The  Wasp  never  returned  to  pt..  and  the  fate 
of  Capt.  B.  and  his  crew  was  never  ascertained. 

Blanc,  blon  (ArGUSTZ  Alexandre  Philippe  Charles),  a 
distinguished  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  b.  at  Castres.  Fr..  Nov. 
15. 1813.  He  was  a  brother  of  Louis  B.  Beside  a  long  series  of 
valuable  contributions  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine 
arts  to  various  Fr.  journals,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Worksof 
Bembranilt.  which  first  appeared  in  foUo  in  1853,  and  in  1859 
was  republished  with  additions  in  2  vols.  4to.  A  new  edi- 
tion, enriched  with  many  additional  illustrations,  was  pub. 
in  1873.  It  is  the  best  work  on  Rembrandt.  He  was  the 
most  important  contributor  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Painters  of 
all  the  Schools,  a  very  complete  and  extensive  work  begun 
in  1819  by  Armengaud,  and  continued  till  its  completion 
in  1859,  under  the  editorship  of  B.,  with  the  assistance  of 
able  writers,  such  as  Delaborde,  Mantz,  Silvestre,  and  P. 
Chasles.  B.  has  been  twice  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in  Fr.— 
once  in  1848,  when  he  replaced  M.  Garraud.  and  again  in 
1871.    D.  Jan.  18,  1882.  Clarence  Cook. 

Blane  (Jean  Joseph  LouisI.  a  Fr.  historian  and  radical, 
b.  in  Madrid  Oct.  28.  1B13,  ed.  in  Fi-.  He  founded  in  Paris  in 
1839  the  ReK'ie  dit  Progres,  which  advocated  social  and  politi- 
cal refonn.  and  wrote  the  Organization  of  Lafxjr  and  a  Hist, 
of  Ten  Years— 1^30-40.  Was  a  member  of  the  pro^•isional 
govt,  formed  in  Feb.  1848.  and  was  very  popular  with  the  so- 
cialists and  workingmen  f)f  Paris,  who  revolted  and  were  de- 
feated in  June  1848.  He  then  went  into  exile.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  As.sembly  of  Fr.    D.  Dec.  6.  1882. 

Blancbard,  blon-shar'  (.Francois),  a  Fr.  aeronaut,  b.  at 


Andelys  in  1753.  He  constructed  a  balloon  with  wings  and 
a  rudder,  and  in  1785  crossed  the  Channel  in  this  balloon, 
and  landed  in  Eng.,  for  which  exploit  the  king  of  Fr.  gave 
him  a  pension.    D.  Mar.  7.  1809. 

Blauclt'ard (Thomas),  b.  in  Sutton,  Mass..  June  34, 1788 : 
invented  a  machine  for  turning  gun-stocks.     D.  1864. 

Blaiiclie  (Fr.  pron.  blonsh)  of  Castile,  queen  of  Fi-.. 
a  daughter  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  b.  in  1187.  When  her 
husband.  Louis  VIII.,  king  of  Fr.,  died,  she  became  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  which  she  governed  with  abiliiv  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  St.  Louis.     D.  Dec.  1,  1252. " 

Blaueh'ing  [from  the  Fi-.  lAancUe.  "  white  "].  a  process 
by  which  gai-deners  arrest  the  progi-ess  of  secretions  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  m  order  to  render  them  more  wholesome 
and  palatable  as  food.  This  Ls  done  by  heaping  up  the  earth 
against  the  growing  plants,  or  covering  them  with  boxes 
perfi  prated  with  many  holes. 

Blanqnl,  blon-ke'  (Jerome  Adolphe),  a  Fr.  political 
economist,  b.  at  Xice  Xov.  20,  1798.  Among  his  works  is 
a  Ui-ft.  of  Political  Economy  in  Ein-ope  fmm  the  Anc.  to  the 
Prestnt  Time     D.  Jan.  28,  1854. 

Blanqai  (Loi  is  AiGrsTi:),  a  Fr.  republican,  b.  in  1805. 
brother  of  preceding,  took  aii  active  part  in  revolutionary 
movements  of  18;ii.  1*39,  and  1848.  Went  bevond  the  most 
advanced,  was  condemned  to  death  in  I84<:i.'and  afterward 
repeatedly  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  In  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, in  1870,  he  was  a  central  figure,  and  was  soon  after  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life,  but  was  imprisoned  instead 
at  Clairvaux  till  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Jan.  1,  1881. 

Blar'uey,  a  v.  and  ca.stle  of  Ire..  4  m.  X.  W.  of  Cork, 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenei-y.  The  rained  castle 
stands  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  deep 
valley.  Among  its  relics  is  the  famous  "Blarney  .stone." 
which  is  said  to  impart  to  those  who  kiss  it  great  skUl  In  the 
use  of  complimentary  speech. 

Blas'pbeuiy  [Gr.  ^KaxT<bi)i^i.a\,  an  indignity  offered  to 
tlie  Deity  or  to  religion.  According  to  BlacKstone.  it  is  de- 
njTiig  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  contumelious  re- 
proaches of  our  Sa\'iour,  and  profane  scofling  at  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  It  has 
been  otherwise  defined  to  be  the  act  of  wantonly  utteiing 
( ir  publishing  words  casting  contumelious  reproach  or  pro- 
fane ridicule  upon  God,  Jesus  Chr. .  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Chr.  religion.  If  the  "words  were 
wnitten  or  printed,  there  might  be  a  case  of  blasphemous 
libel.  If  oral,  the  case  would  be  one  simply  of  B.  The  law 
does  not  brand  as  a  crime  serious  discussion  or  the  promul- 
gation in  a  temperate  manner  of  opinions  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity. B.  is  an  offence  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law.  In  many  of  the  States  the  crime  is  punisha- 
ble by  statute. 

Blati^t  Fur'iiace  [Ger.  Hochofen  :  Fr.  haul  fonrneaxl. 
In  its  primary  signification  the  terrii  B.  F.  implies  an  elevated 
shaft  lined  with  a  refractory  material,  designed  for  the  re- 
duction of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  shaft  is  open  at  the 
top.  where  the  ore.  fuel,  and  fluxes  are  charged,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  blast  of  air  near  the  bottom,  where  openings 
are  provided  for  removing  the  metal  and  cinder.  The  tenn 
has.  however,  by  custom  become  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  iron.  In  its  essential  de- 
tails a  B.  F.  consists  of  a  stack,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  ma- 
sonry, suiTOunding  a  vertical  chamber  or  shaft  of  circular 
.section.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  usually  increases  from 
the  top  downward  and  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  furaace  is  called  the  hearth,  and  has  the  small- 
est diameter.  At  its  upper  part  are  one  or  more  openings 
through  which  the  blast  of  air  is  introduced,  and  in  the 
lower  part,  or  cruciUe.  the  molten  iron  and  cinder  collect. 
The  hearth  is  prolonged  towai-d  the  front  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  closed  by  the  dam.  and  covered  in  on  top  by  the  tymp- 
arch.  The  dam  is  formed  of  fire-brick  or  other  refractory 
material.  It  .slopes  inward  toward  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  has  its  outer 
vertical  face  covered 
with  a  cast-iron  plate 
called  the  dam-jilate. 
At  the  bottom  of  the 
dam  is  a  channel  com- 
municating with  the  in- 
terior of  the  fm-nace, 
through  which  the  molt- 
en iron  is  tapped  off. 
and  on  its  upper  edge  is 
a  notch,  called  the  cin 
der-notch.over  which  the 
cinder  flows.  Thetymp- 
arch  is  covered  by  the 
tymp.  a  long,  hollow 
casting,  through  which 
water  constantly  circu- 
lates. The  blast  is  sup- 
plied through  tuyeres. 
from  1  to  8  in  number, 
which  are  set  into  the 
masonic"  of  the  furnace. 
They  are  hollow,  trun- 
cated cones,  supplied 
with  a  constant  cuneut 
of  water  to  pievent  the 
iron  of  which  they  are 
composed  from  melting. 
Into  these  iratti-tiiyeres 
are  fitted  the  nozzles  of 
blast-pipes,  which  are 
connected  with  the 
'jlast  mail)  which  encir- 
cles the  furnace.  The 
sloping  walls  connecting  the  hearth  with  the  widest  part  of 
the  furnace  are  called  the  boshes.  This  term  is  .>ften,  though 
incorrectly,  used  to  express  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
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furnate.  In  nianv  cases  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
lion  between  the"»iearth  and  the  boshes,  the  former  beiiiff 
simnlv  a  eontiiuiatioii  of  the  curved  walls  (.t  tlie  boshes. 

There  are  but  n.mparatively  few  furnaces  at  the  present 
dav  driven  witli  cold  blast,  tlic  temperature  used  beiiisc  trom 


Fui.i. 


tiOO"  to  1(XX)°  F. 

Fiyr.  1  is  a  section 
of  a  modern  B.  F. 
in  tlie  Cleveland 
district  of  Ens.  Its 
height  is  T'l  ft.  : 
greatest  diameter, 
H  ft.,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  34  ft.:  diam- 
eterof  hearth,  8ft.; 
height  of  hearth. 
8  ft. ;  diameter  of 
mouth.  13  ft.  ;  has 
3  tu.veres,  4)4  inch- 
es in  diameter, 
t'ubic  capacity. 
30,0tX)  ft.  Yield,  3.50 
tons  of  iron  per 
week. 

Fig.  2  represents 
an  elevation  of  a 
modern  Amer.  fur- 
nace at  Chicago. 
Its  height  is  G6  ft.  ; 
greatest  diameter. 
17  ft.  :  yield,  3.i0 
tons  iron  per  week. 
Tlie  gases  are  tak- 
en off  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and 
descend  by  a  verti- 
cal Hue,  then  by 
an  underground 
c  h  a  n  n  e  1  to  the 
boilers  and  hot- 
blast  stoves.  The 
contrivance  for 
clo.sing  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is 
known  as  the  (uip 
and  cone,  or  bell 
and  hopper.  This 
arraiigemeid  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  the  one  most  gener- 
ally adopted. 

The  product  of  the  B.  P.  \s  /lir/  oy  aix/  itox.  Its  composi- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  ores  and  fuel  used.  It  always  con- 
tains 3  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  in  some  varieties  as  high 
as  .T  i)er  cent.  The  carbon  exists  in  3  foi'ms  in  jiig  iron — chem- 
ically combined,  and  in  the  fomi  of  graphite.  The  darker 
and  more  highly  graphitic  varieties  are  fonned  at  the  high- 
est temperatures.  The  higher  the  temperature  and  the  more 
silica  the  charge  contains,  the  jnore  silicon  will  be  reduced 
and  unite  witli  the  iron.  A  high  temperature  has  also  the 
tendency,  in  very  basic  charges,  to  reduce  some  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

The  production  of  a.  B.  F.  depends  on  its  capacity,  the 
richness  and  reducibility  of  its  ores,  the  nature  of  tlie  fuel, 
and  the  temperature  of  blast.  While  some  small  furnaces 
yield  but  3  fuii.s  daily,  the  production  of  some  of  the  mam- 
moth furnaces  of  Kng.  is 80  tons  daily.  The  cumposition  and 
ciiaraeter  of  the  cinder  or  slag  from  a  B.  F.  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ore  and  the  temperature  <if  the  furnace.  It 
consists  mainly  of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 
[From  (iiiri.  art.  hi  ./.\i  rnicJ'ijv.,  hij  T.  31.  LluowN,  M.  I).] 

Bla!>it'iii«:  [fi'om  the  A.-S.  blivsun.  to  "blow"!-  The  use 
of  gunpowder  in  quarrying  stone  jirobably  dates  ba<-k  al- 
most to  the  invention  of  that  explosive.  In  ordinary  prac- 
tice the  bk)cks  of  stone  are  sei)aratefl  from  the  mass  in  the 
<iuarry  by  means  of  one  or  more  liluxlx.  eacli  blast  being 
made  by  first  drilling  a  hole  into  the  rock  by  the  use  of  a  ilrill, 
operated  either  by  hund,  oi— as  is  now  the  practice  in  lai'ge 
works,  especially  large  tumiels  or  shafts— by  machinery 
tlriveii  by  steam  or  compressed  air. 

In  hand-drilling  the  oi)eralii(n  is  i)erformedby  means  of  a 
'/r/U>n-  Ji/iiipur,  which  is  formed  from  a  bar  of  steel  or  of 
iron  tipi)ed  with  steel  at  one  end,  which  is  flattened  out  into 
a  fan  sliape,  with  a  sharp  <uttiiig  edge  extending  on  each 
.side  a  little  V)eyond  the  liodv  of  the  drill,  so  that  the  drill 
may  have  free  play  in  working.  The  drills  are  of  lengths 
.suited  to  the  depths  of  the  holes  to  be  drilled,  it  being  cus- 
Kmiary  to  use  a  short  drill  in  eommenciiig  a  hole,  and  longer 
r>ues  in  succession  as  the  hole  is  deelieiied. 

In  drilling  shallow  holes  of  1  inch  or  less  diameter,  the 
quarryman  holds  the  drill  in  one  hand  (see  Fig.  1),  turning  it 
a  little  witlicjieh  blow, 
and  with  tla^  other 
liand  wields  a  hammer 
weighing  from  4  to  ■' 
lbs.  In  this  way  he  can 
drill  in  granite  an  aver- 
age of  8  ft.  in  a  <lay. 

In  drilling  holes  rang- 
ing from  1  to  3;4  inches 
in  diameter  and  3  to  l.'> 
ft.  ill  depth,  3  men  arc 
usually  re(|uired  (Fig. 
3).  The  progri^ss  thus 
made  in  granite  has 
been  from  214  t<)  13  ft.  ^ 
per  diem,  in  holes  vary-  1r 
ing  respectively  from 
3K'toli4  mches  in  di- 
ameter. From  time  to  tune  the  tiagmentsand  jiowdeied 
stone  have  to  be  taken  out  ot  the  dnll-liole  by  means  of 
u  xjiooh  or  !<crojnr. 


Another  form  of  drill,  called  the  churii-dnll,  is  frequently 
used,  when  the  holes  are  vertical  <«■  nearly  so.  It  is  usually 
7  or  8  ft.  hnig.  but  maybe  as  much  longer  as  reiiuircil  for 


deeper  holes.    Two  men  ai-e  usually  employed  to  operate  it, 

raising  it,  turning  it  about  one  quarter  round,  and  letting  it 

fall,  cutting  the  rock  by  the  force  of  gravity  (Fig.  3),  the 

progress  made  beuig  about 

Fig.  3.  16  ft.  per  diem. 

Climqiiifjlli^  Drill-lhiU  .— 
After  the  strength  of  X\w 
charge  has  been  determin- 
ed, and  all  moisture  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of 
the  drill-liole  by  means  of 
wisps  of  straw,  hay.  or  bits 
of  rags,  the  charge  is  intro- 
duced. If  the  hok'  be  ver- 
tical, the  powder  is  iioured 
m  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
funnel  of  tin,  c)r.  prefei- 
<d)ly,  copper:  Imt  if  the 
e  is  inclined,  the  funnel 
is  lengthened  out  by  at- 
tachable sections,  .so  as  to 
reach  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  in  order  that 
the  powder  may  be  lodged 
it  the  bottom,  without  al- 
lowing any  particles  to  ad- 
here to  the  sides,  as  they 
would  do  if  poured  in 
sely.  The  (iaiiger  of 
]iremature  explosion  from 
the  tamiiiiig-bar's  striking 
tire  against  the  sides  of  the 
e  is  thus  avoided.  For 
this  jiurpose,  also,  the 
tamping -bar  should  be 
shotl  with  copper. 
1  uiiti)in(j.~'V\\n j)rt)niii(i-neeill)'\^  a  long  wire  faiiering  tow- 
ard the  point,  so  as  to  be  easily  withilrawn  after  the  tamp- 
ing is  rammed  around  it,  and  enlarged  at  the  other  end 
to  form  an  eye  for  the  introduction  of  an  iron  bar  in  with- 
drawing it.  It  should  be  tipped  with  copper,  and  would 
be  better  if  made  entirely  of  that  material.  It  is  usually 
wraijped  with  paper,  so  that  when  withdrawn  the  pajier 
may  remain  as  a  wall  to  the  fnse-hole.  preventing  any  loose 
jiarticles  of  tamping  from  falling  into  and  choking  it. 

Male ruils  for  y'anipiiif/.—Bvokvu  brick  slightly  moistened, 
rotten  stoiie,  quarry  chips  not  containing  any  flinty  sub- 
stances liable  to  strike  tire,  well  dried  clay,  and  sharp  pit- 
sand,  are  good  tamping  materials.  Opinions  have  been 
much  dividetl  in  this  country  and  in  P^nrope  upon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  sand  an<l  clay  for  tamping. 

In  using  nitro-glyceriiic.  sand-tamping  is  much  preferable, 
as  the  shocks  from  ramming  any  other  kind  of  tamping  are 
liable  to  explode  the  cliarge. 

Many  contrivances,  such  as  cones,  plugs,  and  wedges, 
have  been  employed  to  place  over  the  charfre  in  the  drill- 
liole  for  the  jiurpose  of  increasing  tlie  resistance  of  the 
tami)iiig.  but  they  consume  time  in  their  proper  iilacemeiit 
and  coiitinemeiitin  po.sition,  and  are  also  expensixc. 

Priiii'iiKi  llw  (7i(ir(/r .—'Vhv  usual  way  is  to  fill  the  needle- 
hole  with  tine  jiowder,  tlu^ii  place  in  connection  with  the 
jiowder  at  its  mouth  a  slow  match,  made  by  soaking  coarse 
paper  in  saltpetre  or  a  solution  of  powder.  The  slow  match 
is  made  long  enough  to  allow  the  (piarryman,  after  lighting 
one  end  of  it.  to  sivk  a  place  of  safety  before  the  explosion 
takes  jilace.  Sometimes  the  priming  is  contained  in  straws, 
joined  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  make  a  tube  sulticieiith 
long  to  reach  the  charge.  This  is  inserted  in  the  needle-hole. 
and  lire  isconmiunieated.  as  above,  by  a  slowmatcli  oriiort- 
fire.  Bickford's  safety  fuse  and  others  of  similar  character 
are  frequentlv  used,  esjiecially  in  wet  localities. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  electricity  in  blasting  has  much  in- 
creased, especially  since  the  introduction  of  nitro-glyceriiie 
and  its  compounds,  and  gun-cotton,  which  can  best  be  fired 
by  the  shock  of  a  minor  explosion.  If  ignited,  they  burn 
without  any  explosive  effect.  In  firing  a  charge  of  powder, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  short  interruption  of  the 
condneting  wires  in  eonneetion  with  the  charge.  In  passing 
the  electric  current  a  sjiaik  is  produced  at  the  point  of  iii- 
tcrrnption  sufficient  to  ignite  the  iiowder.     In  firing  uitn- 
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-Ivivrine  or  Run-ootton,  an  "  exploder " 
live  priniinsi  i-oiuiHisition  is  necessary. 

Kui.4. 


foiitannnsr  a  sensi- 


A  friftional  electric  machine  is  very  iH>rtable.  and  lias  been 
found  useful  for  tiriuir  mines.  The  ebonite  disk  for  exciting 
electricity  is  turned  by  a  small  crank  between  two  rubbers 
covered  with  sulphuret  of  tin,  and  all  is  in(•lo^^ed  in  a  com- 
pact case  of  vulcanite.  By  simply  turning  the  crank  back- 
ward the  connection  of  the  jwles  of  the  battery  with  the 
conducting  wires  is  made,  and  the  charge  is  fired. 

A  magneto-electric  machine  was  used  at  the  Iloosac  Tun- 
nel, and  possessed  the  power  of  firing  150  charges  simul- 
taneously. The  conducting  wires  used  were  of  copper  in- 
cased ink  water-tight  covering  of  gutta-percha. 

Cuttinq  lip  Laif/e  L'/ixk--:—h\  reducing  the  masses  thrown 
out  by  a  blast  to  the  sizes  of  ■"dimension  stone  "  required 
tor  use.  lines  of  small  holes  are  usually  cut  in  the  direction 
required,  selecting,  if  possible,  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage. 
These  small  lioles  are  wedge-shaped,  about  3  inches  long,  "i 
inches  deep,  and  3  inches  apart.  Into  these  iron  wedges  are 
inserted,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  iron  hammer,  hi  succes- 
sion, from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other.  Splitting  with 
the  '"plug  and  feather"  is  more  generally  used  where  it 
is  ilesired  to  obtain  a  uniform  split  surface  to  much  depth. 


engineer  of  Paris,  who  found  that  a  rotating  drill  anned 
with  diamond  points  could  be  made  to  bore  holes  in  rock 
rapidly  to  great  depths  by  forcibly  injecting  a  stream  of 
water  into  the  hole  through  the  drill.  He  also  arranged  the 
diamond  teeth  upon  the  end  of  a  cylinder  or  boring-head, 
so  that  a  hole  with  an  annular  cross  section  could  be  bored, 
leaving  a  cylmdrical  coie  in  the  middle,    tig.  5  shows  the 

Fui. «. 


Annular  Boring-Plea 

Quarry  Shitld-^. — In  a  populous  locality,  or  f)ne  where  it  is 
difficult  for  the  quarrymen  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter  from 
the  small  fragments  of  rock  that  are  sent  by  the  blast  flying 
through  the  air,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  rock  around  tin; 
hole  with  brush  or  loose  plank  or  timbers  weitrhted  with 
stone.  These  prevent  the  fragments  frcjm  flying  so  far. 
Shields  of  boiler  iron  and  of  plank  strongly  nailed  together 
are  used  in  very  confined  localities,  as  in  drifts  and  shafts  of 
mines.  The  iron  shields  used  in  the  quarries  near  Glasgow, 
Sc(jt.,  were  3J4  ft.  sq.  by  34  of  an  inch  thick. 

■'ittain  DrUlhi'j-Muchineg. — The  length  of  time  required,  as 
well  as  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  drillinir  by  hand,  has 
li-d  to  the  introduction,  in  large  private  anfl  publii'  works,  of 
drilling-machines  driven  Ity  steam  or  coinpressed  air.  Som- 
nieiller  invented  a  machine  which  was  used  with  success  at 
the  Mt.  Cenis  Tuimel.  This  was  driven  by  compressed  air 
lonveyed  into  the  headinsrs  in  pipes,  the  compressors  being 
>ituated  near  the  E.  and  \V.  entrances  to  the  tunnel.  Sub- 
>equently  the  Burleinh  drill,  similar  to  the  above,  was 
liatented  in  this  country,  and  is  now  manufactured  largely 
by  the  Burleigh  Drill  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Fitchburir.  Mass. 
This  was  used  in  the  HotTsac  Tunnel  with  great  satisfattion. 

Of  these  various  forms,  the  one  shown  in  Fi;:.  4  shows  a 
frame  adapted  for  use  in  a  tunnel.  It  mounts  4  diills  upon 
i  bars,  the  lower  of  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  chains,  pulleys,  and  a  windlass. 

In  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  the  motive-power  was  compressed 
air,  and  this  is  much  better  than  steam  for  all  tunnel  and 
shaft  work.  At  the  works  of  improvement  at  llalletfs 
Point,  carried  on  by  the  govt.,  it  was  reported  that  the  drill 
performed  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time  as 
and  at  \4i  the  expense  of  hand-labor. 

Ihamoiul  /Jril/.— The  first  apphcation  of  the  diamond  to 
drilling  rock  was  made  by  Prof.  Kodolphe  Laschot,  a  civil 


arrangement  of  the  black  diamonds  upon  tliis  bit  or  boring- 
head,  whicli  is  a  steel  cylinder  about  4  inches  in  length.  They 
aife  placed  in  3  rows— 1  on  the  end,  1  upon  the  inner,  and  1 
upon  the  outer  edge.  The  diamonds  in  the  row  on  the  end 
cut  tlie  forward  path  of  the  drill,  while  those  in  the  -2  other 
rows  enlarge  this  path  to  admit  tlie  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  water  to  cool  the  diamond  point  and  moisten  and  soften 
the  rock.  Fig.  6  exhibits  one  of  the  numerous  fomis  of  the 
machine  adapted  to  tunnelling  purposes. 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  7  represents  a  more  portable  form  of  the  machine, 
adapted  to  use  in  a  shaft.  It  is  mounted  upon  a  movable 
frame,  which  is  fixed  in  position  by  jack-screws  pressing 
airainst  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

At  Halletfs  Point,  where  both  drills  were  used  by  Gen. 
>'ewton.  the  Bnrieigh  drill  gave  the  best  results  in  tunnel- 
work  :  but  for  prospecting  ov  drilling  long  holes  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  stated  that  the  diamond  drill  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  [From  orifj-  urt .  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cijc,  tnj  Gkn. 
J.  G.  Foster.]  ,     .      .     ,  ^.    ..-     -., 

Blatcli'ford  iS.\muel),  LL.D.,  b.  m  Auburn.  >.  \..  Mar. 
9,  18i0.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.,  X.  Y.,  18:57  :  in  1840  became 
private  sec,  of  tiov.  W.  II.  Seward,  N.  Y.  :  in  1845  practised 
law  in  .\uburn,  N.  Y.  :  in  1854  removed  to  New  "i  ork  city, 
practised  law,  and  commenced  reports  of  U.  S.  ciiruit 
court  cases.  In  May  18ti7  he  became  judge  of  U.  S.  dist. 
court ;  Apr.  1878,  judge  of  U.  S.  circuit  court ;  Mar.  27.  1882, 
associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 

Bleaoli'In^  [irom  the  Ger.  bUi'chen.  to  "  whiten'  (from 
bhirh.  "white""  or  "  pale  "> ;  Fr.  bkuninr].  a  process  by 
which  the  natural  colors  of  various  substances  are  dis- 
charged, so  as  to  whiten  them.  B.  is  extensively  applied  to 
the  textile  fibres ;  linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  ;  and  to  straw, 
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paper-stock,  ivorv,  -wax,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  etc. 
Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  agents  employed  were 
air,  light,  and  moisture,  aided  by  -weak  alkalies  aiid  acids. 
More  recently  the  process  has  been  wundprluUy  hastened 
bv  the  use  of'such  powerful  agents  as  clik>rine  and  sulphur- 
ous acid.  Numerous  other  agents  possessing  B.  properties 
have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  used  to  any  extent. 

B.  Z,2«*«.— This  is  a  very  anc.  art.  The  old  method,  still 
practised  in  some  localities,  consisted  in  the  alternate  treat- 
ment of  the  cloth  with  alkaline  and  acid  liquids,  and  ex- 
posure on  the  grass  to  air,  light,  and  moisture.  IIol.  long 
enjoved  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  best  bleacheries. 
The  brown  linen  of  Scot,  was  sent  over  early  every  spring 
to  Ije  bleached,  and  on  its  return  in  the  late  autumn  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  "Hollands,"  a  name  still  retained 
in  the  trade  for  certain  kinds  of  bleached  linen.  The  word 
"  lawn  "  is  another  name  of  similar  origin,  having  been  ap- 
plied to  a  finer  quality  of  linen  cloth  bleached  on  better 
grass-plots,  or  lawns.  The  Dut.  process  lasted  from  March 
till  Sept.,  and  consisted  of  the  following  distinct  operations, 
often  repeated  :  (1)  steeping  in  water  4  or  5  days,  or  in  an 
alkaline  lye  48  hours.  yH)  Bucking  or  hawking,  boiling  in 
an  alkaline  lye.  (3)  Crofting  or  exposing  on  the  grass  for 
several  weeks,  and  sprinkling  from  time  to  time  with  water. 

(4)  Souring  with  buttermilk.  After  every  dipping  the  cloth 
was  washed  with  soap,  then  with  water.  The  process  was 
necessarily  very  expensive  and  laborious.  B.  linen  is  still  a 
tedious  operation,  as  the  fibres  are  heavily  incrusted  with 
impurities ;  the  actual  loss  during  the  operations  of  B. 
being  one  third  the  original  weight,  while  cotton  loses  only 
one  twentieth.  Steeping,  washing,  hawking,  and  crofting 
are  still  found  necessary,  and  are  several  times  repeated. 
Souring  is  effected  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
The  goods  are  then  chlorinated  with  hypochlorite  of  potash, 
made  by  mixing  chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
M'ashing,  souring,  soaping,  scalding  in  soap-suds  and  weak 
lye,  ana  crofting,  complete  the  operation.  A  fortnight  is 
the  shortest  time  in  which  the  B.  can  be  effected,  and  often 
a  much  longer  time  is  necessary. 

B.  Cotton. — Cotton  is  either  bleached  in  the  yarn  or  in  the 
cloth.  The  following  description  of  the  process  employed  in 
Amer.  print-works  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  methods  in 
common  use:  The  cloth  is  (1)  "singed"  by  a  shearing- 
machine  or  by  passing  over  a  red-hot  roll  or  over  a  series 
of  gas  flames  ;  (2)  it  is  "  limed,"  boiled  for  a  night  with  milk 
of  lime  ;  (3)  washed  ;  (4)  soured  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 

(5)  washed ;  (6)  bawked,  boiled  for  a  night  with  soda-ash 
and  rosin  ;  (7)  washed  ;  (8)  bawked  with  a  weak  soda-ash  lye 
for  7  or  8  hours  ;  (9)  washed  ;  (.10)  chemicked  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  ;  (11)  washed  ;  (Vi)  soured  with  dilute 
sulphmic  acid  ;  (13)  washed— the  entire  series  of  operations 
being  completed  in  3  or  4  days. 

B.  Jroo/.— -Wool  is  (1)  washed  on  the  sheep  to  remove  sweat 
and  much  of  the  dirt,  including  a  peculiar  substance  called 
suint,  which  is  a  neutral  salt  of  potash  with  a  peculiar  or- 
ganic acid.  The  wool  contains  from  15  to  33  per  cent,  of 
suint,  a  9-lb.  fleece  containing  20  ounces  of  suint.  (2)  The 
wool  is  steeped  in  soap  and  water,  weak  alkaline  lye,  or 
putrid  urine,  to  remove  a  peculiar  lime-soap  which  it  con- 
tains, and  other  impurities.  It  is  then  oiled  for  spinning, 
and  finally  cleansed  and  bleached,  either  in  the  yarn  or  in 
the  cloth.  The  operations  consist  in  passing  it  (3)  through 
a  weak  warm  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  soap ;  (4) 
washing  with  lukewarm  water  ;  (.5)  exposing  to  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  Operations  3,  4,  and  5  are  sometimes  repeated 
once  or  twice.  The  goods  may  tnen  be  blued  with  carmine 
of  indigo  in  a  weak  solution  of  soap  containing  a  little  hy- 
drate of  alumina. 

Silk  iJ.— Raw  silk  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  gummy 
matter,  consisting  of  albumen,  gelatinous  substances,  wax, 
fat,  resin,  and  yellow  coloring-matter.  This  is  removed  by 
boiling  the  silk  in  a  solution  of  soap,  and  washing  with  pure 
water.  Bran  is  sometimes  added  to  the  soap  to  neutralize 
by  the  lactic  acid  it  yields  any  free  alkali  present.  When 
the  silk  is  to  be  left  white,  or  dyed  or  printed  with  very 
light  colors,  it  is  exposed  for  a  few  liours  to  sulphurous 
acid  gas. 

B.  Baper-Stock.— Cotton  and  linen  rags  are  bleached  in 
the  same  manner  as  cotton  yarn  and  cloth.  Old  paper  is 
treated  with  caustic  soda  to  loosen  the  ink,  then  with  soap- 
suds, and  finally  with  choride  of  lime.  Tow  and  straw  are 
treated  with  caustic  soda  and  lime,  and  finally  bleached 
with  chloride  of  lime. 

B.  Stratv.— For  the  manufacture  of  liats,  bonnets,  etc., 
straw  is  bleached  by  (1)  exposing  it  on  a  meadow  to  air,  sun- 
light, and  dew,  with  occasional  turning;  (2)  steaming:  (3) 
fumigating  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Jute  is  bleached  by  caustic  soda  and  a  chlorine  bath  made 
by  mixuig  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
equivalent  proportions,  and  dissolving  them  in  cold  water. 
Human  hair  is  said  to  be  bleached  on  the  head  to  a  blonde 
by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  or  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
i^ea</t<r.<  are  bleached  by  immersion  U)  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and 
(2)  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Sponges  are  bleach- 
ed by  immersion  in  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  soda,  fol- 
lowed by  washing  in  water  and  treatment  with  a  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  solution,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  added.  Ji-or?/  is  bleached  by  rubbing  it  with 
])umice-stone  and  water,  and  placing  it  under  a  glass  shade 
in  the  sun.  IWnwa.r  is  l)lcached  bv  exposure  f  o  air.  sunlight, 
and  moisturi;  in  thin  ribbons.  Anhmd  dud  oqi'/ahlf  ai/.i  are 
olten  blcaehed  by  heating  them  witli  a  little  raustii-  alkali, 
by  which  a  small  (piaiitity  of  soa))  is  formed,  which  settles 
to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  coloring-matter. 
Old  engrani,f/s  whii'h  hiivfi  turned  yellow  may  be  cleansed 
or  bleached  l)y  exposure  to  oztnie,  generated  in  a  capacious 
vessel,  by  a  stick  of  phosphorus  partly  immersed  in  water. 

C.  F.  CUANDLEU. 


Bleak  (Albiirnus  lucidiw),  a  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
family  Cyjirinidje.  about  6  inches  long,  found  in  many  Eu- 
ropean rivers.  The  inner  surface  of  its  scales  is  lined  with 
a  silvery  substance  which  is  used  for  making  artificial  pearls 
and  white  beads  to  adorn  ladies'  dresses. 

Bled'soe  (Albert  Taylor),  LL.D.,  b.  Xov.  9, 1809,  inlvy., 
grad.  at  W.  Ft.  in  18;i0  :  served  as  lieut.  of  inf.  at  Ft.  Gibson 
till  he  resigned  Aug.  31,  1832 :  became  a  prof,  of  math,  in 
Kenyon  Coll.,  O.,  183:3-.34,  in  Miami  Univ.,  O.,  ia35-36,  and  in 
the  Univ.  of  Va.  1848-53,  and  during  the  c.  war  assistant  sec. 
of  war  of  the  S.  Confederacy.  Author  of  an  Examination 
of  Edwards  on  theWitl  and  other  works.    D.  Dec.  1.  1877. 

Bleed'ing,  or  Heinorrliase,  hern'or-raj  [from  the 
fir.  ai^ta,  ■•  blood,"  and  peiu,  tt)  "  tlow"],  in  surgery,  denotes 
the  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  which  noi-mally  contain 
it.  A  slight  cut  through  the  integument  is  usually  followed 
by  loss  of  blood,  chiefly  from  the  capillaries.  Capillary  B. 
will  in  many  cases  cease  spontaneously,  or  it  may  require 
compression  or  the  application  of  meds.,  .such  as  persul- 
phate of  iron  or  tannic  acid.  These  meds.  are  called  hemo- 
statics or  styptics.  Arterial  B.  is  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  the  blood  escapes  in  jets  and  is  of  a  bright-red  coloi'. 
Arterial  B.  tends  spontaneously  to  grow  less,  both  from  tlie 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  which  naturally  follows, 
and  from  the  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  arterial 
walls,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood, 
wliich  plugs  the  wound ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  ligation  or  tying,  to  acupressure  or  compression  of  the 
artery  by  needles,  or  to  pressure,  mechanical  or  by  hand, 
upon  the  course  of  the  artery  between  the  heart  and  the 
wound.  The  wounded  part  should  be  elevated  if  possible. 
Venous  B.  is  not  generally  very  fomiidable.  It  may  be  I'ec- 
ognized  by  the  steady  flow  of  dark  blood.  A  great  source 
of  danger  when  large  veins  are  cut  is  that  air  may  enter 
the  circulation  ;  in  which  case  death  may  immediately  fol- 
low. Some  individuals  have  what  is  known  as  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis — a  disposition  to  bleed  excessively  even 
after  a  slight  injury.  E.  Dakwin  Hudson,  Jk. 

Bleek  (Wiluelm  Heinrich  Ijimaxuel),  b.  in  Berlin  JIar, 
8,  1827,  settled  in  Cape  Town  in  1856,  where  he  became 
librarian  of  Sir  George  Grey's  library.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  a  Comparattve  Gram,  of  the  S.  Afr.  Lanr/s. 
B.  was  lu'obably  the  first  to  suggest  a  "rational  explanation 
of  grammatical  gender.    D.  ]8''5. 

Blende  [from  the  Gier.  blenden,  to  "dazzle"],  a  name 
given  to  the  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  which  Brit,  miners  call 
black  jack.  Pure  B.  is  composed  of  (J7  per  cent,  of  zinc 
and  33  of  sulphur.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  sul- 
phides of  antimony  and  of  manganese,  the  former  of  which 
is  a  rare  mineral  called  red  antim<my. 

Blenlieini,  blen'im,  or  Bliiid'lieim,  a  v.  of  Bavaria, 
23  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Augsburg.  From  it  the  Eng.  have  named 
the  battle  Ccalled  by  the  Fr.  the  battle  of  Hochstadt),  fought 
Aug.  13, 1704,  in  which  the  Eng.  and  allies  under  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Fr.  and  the  Bavarians 
under  Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  lost  10,000 
killed  and  wounded  and  nearly  13.000  prisoners. 

BIcuIieiui  Dog,  or  Marlborougli  Dog,  a  small 
and  beautiful  variety  of  spaniel,  generally  of  a  black  color, 
with  flame-colored  spots  above  the  eyes,  and  on  the  breast 
and  feet.  The  muzzle  is  full.  It  derives  its  Eng.  name  from 
B.  Palace,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  breed  has  been  pre- 
served since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Blen'iierlias'set  (IIar.han),  a  rich  Englishman,  b.  in 
Hampshire  Oct.  8,  1707,  who  was  ruined  by  his  connection 
with  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  In 
1798  he  purchased  an  island  in  the  O.  River,  3  m.  below 
Parkersburg,  and  erected  on  it  an  expensive  mansion.  He 
advanced  money  to  aid  Burr  in  his  enterprises,  and  was  in- 
diitcd  for  treason  in  1807  as  an  accomplice  of  Buit,  but  was 
released  without  a  trial.    D.  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey  1831. 

Bleii'iiy  (Blen'nius),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Tele- 
ostea  and  family  Blenniidae.    To  this  family  the  wolf-flsh 

and  the  gunnel  or  butter- 
fish  are  referred.  They  are 
generally  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  slimy 
matter  vnth  which  their 
skin  is  covered.  Many  are 
destitute  of  scales.  The 
body  is  generallj'  of  an 
elongated  foi-m.  They 
have  only  one  dorsal  fin, 
which,  however,  seems  in 
many  of  them  as  if  com- 
posed of  2  parts.  They 
are  found  in  the  seas  of 
many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  small  crustaceans.  The  Blennius  ocdla- 
?7.s' (eyed  B.),  called  also  the  butterfly  fish,  has  a  large  and 
prominent  dorsal  fin.  in  which  is  a  spot  resembling  an  eye. 
This  beautiful  lisli  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  coast  of  Eng. 

Ble^-Bok  ilhtnudis  alliifroiis),  an  antelope  of  S.  Afr., 
so  called  from  the  litnze  (Dut'.  btes)  of  white  in  its  face. 

Bles'sed  Tlils'tle  (C/iicus  benedictus),  a  plant  of  the 
order  Ctmipositae,  a  native  of  Europe,  sparingly  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.  It  was  formerly  regarded  with  great  venera- 
tion on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

Bles'isfngton  (Margaret  Gardiner),  Countess  of,  b. 
near  tlonmel.  Ire.,  Sept.  1,  1789.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Power.  She  was  married  in  1818  to  the  earl  of  B.,  and  after 
he  d.  in  1829  she  lived  in  Gore  House,  Lond.,  where  her 
soirees  were  attended  by  many  literati  and  other  eminent 
persons.    Wrote  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron.     D.  1849. 

Bliglit  [probably  from  the  A.-S.  tje  and  lihtan,  "to  fall 
upon  "J,  a  term  for  supposed  atmospherical  injuries  received 
by  plants,  which  was  attributed  to  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence in  the  air.  It  is  now  found  that  what  is  called  B.  is  in 
some  ca.ses  the  effect  of  insects,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
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caused  bv  parasitical  funfri.  These  funjri  on  gram  crops  are 
( allol  tireblast.  bunt,  smut,  braml.  ami  rust.  The  erjrot  or 
-piiiivd  rve  useil  in  med.  is  a  somewhat  similar  luufrus.  A 
tuniTus  upon  tlie  srape  constitutes  mildew,  a  most  destruc- 
tive disease.  Tlie  sudden  witherinjr  up  or  death  of  plants, 
without  apparent  cause,  to  whicli  the  name  of  B.  shoulil 
be  restricted,  is  often  produced  by  the  transpiration  of 
water  from  the  leaves  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  can 
be  supplie<I  bv  the  roots.  B.  on  fruit  trees  is  often  only  the 
iiiiurv  t.^  leaves  and  buds  by  the  caterpillars  of  certain 
iii.iths.  and  that  on  roses  by  the  aphides  or  green-fly. 

Blind  Flsb.    S!ee  Amblyopsid.e. 

Bliiid'uess  is  caused  by  diseases  and  injiuies  of  the 
eve-ball  or  the  optic  nerve.  Opacity  of  the  cornea,  cataract, 
iiirtammation  of  the  retina,  and  sclerotiiia  and  amaurosis 
are  its  chief  causes.  The  curability  of  B.  depends  upon  the 
disease  causing  it.     iSee  Eye,  Dise.\ses  op.> 

Bllnd'worin,  a  popular  name  of  the  Angins  fragilis,  a 
lacertilian  reptile  representing  a  peculiar  family  {Aurjti'uhi\. 
It  has  a  cylindrical  bodv.  destitute  of  external  limbs,  but 
the  bones  of  the  sliDuldef  and  pelvis  e.xist  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe.  Its  length 
varies  from  10  to  15  inches  or  more. 

Bliss  (Philip  Paul>,  b.  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  in  1838,  received 
instruction  in  music  from  George  W.  Root ;  joined  in  the  lay 
evangelistic  labors  of  .Major  Whittle,  and  perished  at  the 
Ashtabula  R.  R.  accident  i>ec.  uni.  IsSTtJ.  His  hymns  Hold  tlte 
Fori.  Halhbijah.  'lU  Dom.  Mure  lo  Folloir.  etc.— of  which  he 
generally  composed  both  te.xt  and  melody— became  very 
widely  used,  especially  in  revival  meetings. 

Bliss  (Porter  ConNELusl,  A.  M.,  b.  in  Erie  cc,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  28,  183S;  studied  at  Hamilton  and  Yale  colls.,  ti-avelled 
in  Me.,  X.  B.,  andX.  8..  Istiti-Cl,  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  behalf  of  societies  at  Boston ;  accom- 
panied Gen.  J.  W.  Webb  as  private  sec.  on  his  mission  to 
Brazil  ]8til-62 ;  was  com.  of  the  go\-t.  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public for  the  exploration  of  the  Indian  country  called  the 
GranChaco,  1803;  ed.  at  Buenos  Ayres  a  monthly  periodical, 
The  River  Hale  Murjazii((.  1804;  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lopez  historiographer  of  Paraguay  ;  became  sec.  to  Hon.  C. 
A.  Washburne,  U.  S.  minister  to  Paraguay.  1866 ;  aided  him 
in  collecting  materials  for  his  HiM.  of  Paraguay ;  was  im- 
prisoned by  Lopez  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  conspiracy 
for  his  assassination  Sept.  10,  1868  ;  was  rescued  by  an  Amer. 
squadron  Dec.  10,  1868;  was  appointed  translator  to  the 
state  dept.  at  Wash.  Mar.  1869  ;  was  ed.  of  the  Wash.  Chron- 
icle 1869-70,  and  sec.  of  legation  in  Mex.  1870-74,  acting  min- 
ister in  1872-73.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Philological  So 
cietv,  one  of  the  assistant  eds.  of  J.'s  I'rdr.  Vyc,  and  one  of 
the  eds.  of  X.  Y.  Herald.     D.  Feb.  1,  1865. 

Bliss  (WiLLi.\M  W.  S.),  A.  M..  b.  Aug.  1815  at  Whitehall, 
X.  Y.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  18-3:3.  He  sewed  in  the  Cherokee 
Xation  1833-.34,  as  assistant  prof,  at  the  Military  Acad.  18;W- 
40.  in  the  Fla.  war  1810-41,  as  chief  of  staff  of  -Maj.-Gen.  Tay- 
lor in  the  military  occupation  of  Tex.  184.5-46,  in  the  war  with 
Mex.  1846-48,  as  private  sec.  of  Pres.  Taylor  Mar.  4  to  July  9, 
1850.  and  as  assistant  adjutant-gen.  of  the  W.  division,  head- 
quarters at  Xew  Orleans,  1850-.53.  Was  presented  in  1849,  by 
the  State  of  X.  Y.,  with  a  gold  medal,  with  suitable  devices, 
for  gallant  services  in  Mex.    D.  Aug.  5,  1853. 

Blis'ters  are  plasters  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
raise  the  cuticle  into  vesicles  filled  with  serous  fluid.  They 
have  for  their  object  a  counter-irritation  or  diversion  of  in- 
flammatory action  from  an  internal  part  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  common  B.  is  made  of  cantharides  or  Span- 
isii  fly  CCanthans  or  Lylla  ve-ncatoria)  mixed  with  a  conven- 
ient proportion  of  lard  and  wax.  If  applied  too  long  it 
produces  distressing  affections  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In 
children  and  sensitive  persons  a  layer  of  thin  gauze  may  be 
placed  between  the  B.  and  the  skin.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  B.  be  left  long  upon  children,  as  it  may  produce 
sores  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  When  the  B.  has  raised, 
the  vesicles  should  be  pricked  and  their  fluid  contents  al- 
lowed to  trickle  away,  the  vesicated  surface  being  then 
dressed  with  simple  cerate  or  lard.  E.  D.  Hudson. 

Blockade',  in  naval  warfare,  is  such  an  obstruction  of 
a  harbor  or  mouth  of  a  river  as  renders  entrance  or  exit 
dangerous.  This  is  called  breach  of  B.,  and  exposes  a  neu- 
tral vessel  to  confiscation  if  taken  in  either  of  these  acts. 
To  constitute  a  B.,  declared  intention  and  actual  force  are 
necessary.  The  intention  is  made  known  by  diplomatic 
communication,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  B.,  by  notice  at 
the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  but  both  are  not  required  after- 
ward by  Eng.  and  Amer.  practice.  Breach  of  B.  subjects  the 
offending  vessel  to  confiscation.  Paper  or  cabinet  B.  are 
not  valid.  By  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  B.,  to  be 
binding,  must  be  eflfectual,  that  is,  maintained  by  a  force 
sufficient  actually  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Block  Tin,  an  inferior  kind  of  tin.  In  the  process  of 
reducing  the  ore  the  purest  metal  melts  first,  and  is  with- 
drawn ;  the  residue,  melted  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  run 
into  miiukls,  and  is  called  B.  T. 

Blod'get  (^LoRixi.  a  scientist  and  writer,  b.  in  Chautau- 
qua CO.,  X.  Y.,  May  23,  1823.  He  received  a  thorough  com- 
mon school  and  academical  education.  In  1851  he  became 
assistant  prof,  at  the  Smithsonian  Inst,  at  Wash.  In  1853-54 
he  had  direction  of  the  observations  and  calculations  of  the 
Pacific  R.  R.  survey.  Xear  the  close  of  1854  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  war  dept.,  but  continued  to  have  charge  of  the 
surveys.  From  1859  to  1864  he  was  ed.  of  the  .V.  American. 
of  Phila.,  and  sec.  of  the  Phila.  Board  of  Trade  from  18.58  to 
1864.  From  1863  to  1865  he  had  charge  of  the  commercial 
bureau  of  the  treas.  dept.  at  Wash.,  and  pub.  several  vc ils.  of 
official  reports.  He  contributed  articles  on  finance  to  the 
X.  Amer.  Review  in  1866  and  1867.  Mr.  B.  has  made  a  study 
of  Amer.  climatology,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  high  rep- 
utation :  wrote  Vlitiutlology  in  llie  ['.  >'. 

Blols,  bloi  (anc.  Ble'm).  a  town  of  Fr.,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Loii"e,  and  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  36  m. 


I  S.  W.  of  Orleans,  and  112  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris.    It  has  a  cathe- 
'  dral,  a  coll.,  a  public  library,  a  botanic  garden,   an  epis. 
palace,  a  hotel  de  ville,  and  a  Rom.  aqueduct  cut  in  the 
'  rock.    The  castle  of  B.  was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  F^'.  kings.     Pop.  20.515. 

B\ooA\ilrAy3Iyzoinela:^anquiitoleHta).s.  species  of  honey- 
sucker  of  Xew  S.  Wales,  which  receives  its  name  from  tlie 
scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and  back  of  the  male. 

Bloodflower  (Iheinaulhus],  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants 

of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidacea".  derives  its  name  from 

the  red  color  of  the  flowei-s.    The  juice  of  Hainardhus  toxi- 

I  carina  is  used  by  natives  of  S.  Amer.  to  poison  arrows. 

j      Bloodliouiid  [so  called  because  formerly  employed  to 

.  track  wounded  game  by  their  blood],  a  name  applied  to  sev- 

j  eral  varieties  of  the  dog,  distinguished  for  the  keenness  of 

I  their  scent  and  the  pei-sistency  with  which  they  will  follow 

the  track  of  game.    The  Cuban  and  Rus.  homids  are  cele- 

!  brated  for  their  ferocity. 

Bloodroot  {Saiigainaria  Canadensiy),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Papaveraceae,  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
X.  Amer.  The  root  is  a  valuable  expectorant,  but  its  use 
requires  caution. 

Bloodstone.     See  Heliotrope. 

Blood,  Spittinjr  ol'.    See  H.bmoptysis. 

Blood,  Voiiiitiug  of.    See  H.ematesiesis. 

Bloody  Flux.     See  Dysentery. 

Blooiii'ary,  or  Blo'niary  [from  bloom,  a  mass  of 
iron],  a  furnace  for  converting  pig  or  cast  iron  into  malle- 
able or  "wrought"  iron,  or  for  producing  malleable  iron 
from  iron  ore  directly.  In  the  latter  case  it  diffei-s  from  the 
blast  furnace  in  reducing  the  ore  and  producing  the  iron  in 
a  mass  or  "  bloom  "  without  melting  it,  while  the  blast  fur- 
nace produces  an  impure  molten  iron,  which  is  tapped  off 
and  cast  into  pigs — the  blast  furnace  working  continuously, 
the  B.,  in  many  cases,  interruptedly.  The  change  of  cast 
into  malleable  iron  by  the  B.  process  is  generally  superseded 
by  "  puddling,"  but  the  former  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Swe.  in  making  the  better  kinds  of  metal. 

Blooni'er  (Amelia),  b.  in  Homer,  X.  Y.,  in  1818,  married 
in  1840,  and  settled  at  Seneca  Falls.  X.  Y.  Wrote  often  on 
reformatory  subjects,  and  Jan.  1. 1849.  established  The  Lily,  a 
semi-monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women. 
She  has  also  advocated  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  on 
the  lecture  stand.  Since  1855  she  has  resided  in  Council 
Bluffs,  la.  Mrs.  B.  did  not  originate  the  Bloomer  costume,  as 
is  generally  supposed  ;  but,  after  seeing  it  worn  by  Elizabeth 
Smith  Miller,  daughter  of  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  who  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  known,  to  wear  the  dress  in  public,  she,  with 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  and  others,  adopted  it, 
and  introduced  it  to  the  public  through  The  Lily. 

Blooni'fleld,  R.  R.  June,  citv,  and  cap.  of  Davis  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1870,  1.5.53  :  1880,  1531. 

Bloonifield,  R.  R.  junc,  Essex  co.,  X.  J.,  4  m.  X.  X.  W. 
of  Xewark.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  4580  ;  1880,  5748. 

Blooinfleld  (Joseph*,  b.  at  AVoodbridge,  X.  J.,  studied 
law,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  capt.;  became  atty.- 
gen.  of  X.  J.,  gov.  of  X.  J.  (1801-12).  brig.-gen.  in  the  war 
with  G.  Brit.  (1812-15).  and  an  M.  C.  (1817-21).   D.  Oct.  3.  1833. 

Bloomfleld  (Robert),  an  Eng.  pastoral  poet,  b.  at  Hon- 
ington,  Suffolk,  Dec.  3,  1766,  was  a  shoemaker  in  Lond. 
Wrote  in  a  garret  The  Farmer's  Hoy  (1798 1,  a  niral  poem 
which  was  translated  into  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  It.  ;  also  wrote 
Wdd  Flowers  and  Ballads  and  Songs.    D.  Aug.  19,  1823. 

Bloom'ingtoii,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  McLean 
CO.,  111.  It  is  connected  by  street  R.  R.  with  Xormal.  2  m. 
distant,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Xormgil  Univ.  and  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans"  Home.  B.  is  the  .seat  of  Major  Female 
Coll.,  the  111.  Weslevan  Univ.,  a  R.  Cath.  coll..  and  a  business 
coll.     Pop.  1870.  14.590  ;  1880,  17.180. 

Bloomiiigton,  R.  R.  junc,  a  citv,  and  cap.  of  Monroe 
CO..  Ind.,  97  m.  X.  W.  of  Xew  Albany  and  51  m.  S.  W.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  Is  the  .seat  of  State  Univ.,  and  has  limestone 
quarries  and  tanneries.     Pop.  1870.  1032  :  1880.  2756. 

Blooms'bnrg,  cap.  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Fishing  Creek,  near  the  X.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  56  m. 
S.  W.  of  Scranton.  Iron  and  limestone  abound  in  the  vicin- 
ity :  is  the  site  of  a  normal  school  with  buildings  capable  of 
a(?-commodating  500  pupils.     Pop.  1870,  :i341  ;  1880,  3702. 

Blossburgli,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Blount  (WrLLiAM),  b.  in  X.  C.  in  1744,  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Cong.,  and  became  gov.  of  O.  Terr,  in  1790. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  for  Tenn.,  and  in  1797 
was  expelled  from  the  Senate  on  the  charge  of  implication 
in  a  plot  to  surrender  a  part  of  La.  to  the  Brit.     D.  1800. 

Blow  (Henry  T.\  b.  in  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  July  15, 
1817,  gi'ad.  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Louis,  :>Io. ;  was  a  prominent 
Unionist  and  anti-slaver>-  man  before  the  c.  war  ;  was  min- 
ister to  Brazil  18(59-71.     D.  Sept.  11,  1875. 

Bloivlug-iTIacliines  are  used  instead  of  bellows  in 
furnaces,  manufactories,  and  mines,  where  a  large  supply  of 
air  and  adequate  ventilation  are  required.  They  are  of  va- 
rious construction  ;  sometimes  the  blast  is  made  by  a  stream 
of  water  falling  through  a  long  tul>e,  in  such  a  way  that  a 
large  quantity  of  air  is  carried  down  with  it. 

Blow'pipe  [Fr.  chalumeau  ;  Ger.  lAilhrohr].  a  tube  bent 
at  right  angles  and  terminating  in  a  tine  nozzle,  for  direct- 
ing a  current  of  air  from  the  mouth  across  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  candle,  or  gas-jet.  It  produces  a  conical-pointed 
flame,  intensely  hot,  which  can  be  readily  directed  upon 
small  objects  by  the  operator.  It  is  constantly  used  by  the 
jeweller  in  sokleriiig,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  it  is  the  basis  of  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
system  of  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  (See 
Eldesuokst's  Maniiid  of  ]i.  Ariaty.ns.  and  Plattner"s  J/rt/'Cff/ 
I  of  Q'Kilitu/ive  and  Quantilatire  Analysis  irilh  the  B.)  (See 
6xv-HVDRor,EN  B. )  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Blow'pipe  and  Ar'ro^v,  called  also  Gravata'na 
and  Pocu'na,  a  weapon  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
S.  Amer.  It  is  a  straight  tube,  in  which  a  poisoned  arrow  is 
placed  and  forcibly  expelled  by  the  breath. 
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BLtyCHER— BOBADILLA. 


Bliiclier,  bloo'ker,  von  tGEBiiARr>  Leberecht),  pniice 
of  Walilstadt.  a  Pius,  a-eii..  b.  at  Rostoi-k  Dec.  16.  1742.  He 
entered  the  arniv  in  17W.  became  a  capt.  in  1771,  and  a  col. 
in  17!)0.  In  17'94  he  distin-nished  liimself  as  a  cav.  ofhcer  ui 
the  war  ajjainst  tlie  Fr.,  and  was  made  ma.i.-freu.  :  led  the 
van  "Hard  at  the  battle  of  Auer.stadt  (IHO(i),  from  which  he 
retreated  to  Liibeck  ;  was  defeated  and  taken  piisoner  near 
Lubeck  in  Nov.  1800.  When  tlie  war  was  leiievved  m  Mar. 
1813  he  was  appointed  commander -m-clnef  of  the  Prus. 
army,  which  he  led  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  ;  defeated  Mac- 
donald  at  the  Katzbach  in  Aug.  ;  on  Oct.  10  defeated  Mar- 
shal Alarmoiit  at  :\lockern,  and  then  formed  a  junction  with 
the  allied  armies,  which,  with  his  co-operation,  defeated 
Xap  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  17-19,  1813:  made  a  field- 
marshal  in  1S13.  and  led  the  Prus.  army,  about  (Ki.OOO  strong:, 
which  invaded  Fr.  early  in  1814.  Between  Feb.  ID  and  1.5  he 
was  defeated  by  Nap.  at  C'hampaubert,  Montinirail,  N'eau- 
champs,  etc.,  and  lost  about  1.5,000  men,  but  he  defeated  the 
same  enemy  at  Laon  Mar.  9,  entered  Pai'is  at  the  end  of 
that  month",  and  liere  received  from  liis  king  the  title  of 
prince  of  Walilstadt.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  181.5  he 
took  command  of  the  Prus.  army,  and  was  defeated  at 
Lignv  June  10,  but  reached  Waterloo  in  time  to  decide  the 
victory,  June  18,  1815.  He  was  noted  for  his  energy  and 
rapid  "movements,  and  was  surnamed  Marshal  ^'or\varts 
(■•Forward  ").     D.  Sept.  12,  1819. 

Blue'bcll,  a  name  applied  in  G.  Brit,  to  2  different  wild 
flowers:  the  Uiianntlnif:  /;r;//-,vc';7/)^'.<,  ahyacinth  with  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers,  and  the  Cuinpanula  rot uiidi folia,  the  hare- 
bell, common  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  N.  Amer. 

Blue  Rooks.    See  AppENDrx. 

Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.     See  Appendix. 

JBiXne'Rye^Eiitomisii  ciimioUn'i.  sometimes  called  Blue- 
Cheeked  Honey-Eater,  a  heaiiriful  bird  abundant  in 
New  S.  Wales.     It  feeds  on  insects  and  honey. 

Blue'liish  I  Tciiuioiloi)  mlditor),  an  acanthopterygiau  fish 
of  the  family  Scoml)erida',  sumetimcs  called  "  horse  mack- 
erel." It  derives  its  specific  name  from  a  habit  of  leaiiing 
out  of  the  water.  It  frequents  the  coasts  of  the  U.  IS.  in 
spring  and  summer,  is  very  swift  and  voracious,  and  preys 
on  other  fishes. 

Blue  Gras!i$,  called  also  Green  Meadoiv  Grass  and 
June  Grass  ( Po(t  ji/'atfiixi.v,  a  species  of  grass,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Amer.,  distinguished  by  its  flat  panicles,  smooth 
culms  and  sheaths,  and  sliort,  blunt  ligules.  It  attains  its 
chief  value  in  that  part  of  Ky.  called  the  "  B.  G.  region," 
where  it  is  the  most  important  crop ;  to  it  Ky.  owes  her 
great  reputation  as  a  stock-raising  State. 

Blue  Laws,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  certain  enact- 
ments said  to  liave  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  now  a  part  of  Conn.,  which  are  said 
to  have  prescribed  the  private  conduct,  religious  life,  and 
even  the  dress  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  alleged  B.  E. 
never  had  any  legal  existence. 

Blue  liig'ht.     See  Bengal  Light. 

Blue  ITIonday  is  said  to  ha\-e  been  so  named  from  an 
anc.  custom  of  dec-orating  chs.  with  blue  on  the  Monday  be- 
fore Lent,  this  ^loiiday  and  afterward  all  iMoiidays  I'leing 
considered  holidays  for  men  whose  business  obligcd'tlicni  to 
Work  on  Sundays. 

glue  Nile,  or  Blue  River.  See  Nii.k. 
lue  Pill  {I'iliild  Injilnn-uun).  or  Blue  Mass,  con- 
sists <jf  2  parts  of  mercury  ruliix'd  with  3  parts  of  conserve 
of  roses  till  globules  of  mercury  can  be  no  longer  detected  ; 
to  this  is  added  jjowdered  licorice-root,  so  that  a  pill  of  3 
grains  contains  1  grain  of  mercury. 

Blue  Ridge,  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  neare.sf  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  extends  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction 
through  Pa.,  Md.,  Va.,  N.  C,  and  Ga.  The  part  in  Pa.  is 
called  the  S.  Mt.  ;  in  Xa.  it  forms  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the 
Great  Valley.  From  N.  C.  southward  the  name  ofB.  K.  is 
applied  to  the  watershed  which  divides  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex. 

Blue  Spring's,  Neb.     See  Appendix. 

Blue  Throat,  sometimes  called  Blue  Breast,  or 
Blue-Throated  Robin  '.Plin-uinira  Snerica  or  Siji.ri(( 
H'ler/va),  a  singing  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadk%  is  common 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage.  It 
resembles  a  redbreast  la  form,  but  is  rather  larger. 

Blue  Vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper.     (See  CoppEit.  i 

Blue'wing  Duck,  or  Blue  wing  Teal,  a  species  of 
duck  {Anas  i/incorg),  a  game  bird  of  Amer.  Vast  numbers 
spend  the  winter  in  the  marshes  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Miss.,  to  which  they  congregate  both  from  the  N.  and  E. ; 
the  summer  migrations  extend  as  far  N.  as  the  .57th  parallel. 
It  breeds  also  in  the  marshes  of  the  S.,  and  is  common  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resident. 

BIuflT'ton,  K.  R.  .iunc,  cap.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
AVabash  Uiver.     Pop.  1870,  1131  :  1880,  2354. 

Blum,  bloom  (Kobeutj,  a  Ger.  democrat,  b.  at  Cologne 
Nov.  10,  1807.  In  1848  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Sax. 
liberals  or  democrats,  and  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  pari 
in  which  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Left  or  moderate  opposi- 
tion. Was  sent  by  this  party  to  A'ienna,  .ioined  the  insur- 
gents of  that  city,  and  was  soon  captured  by  the  Aus.  army. 
Shot  at  Vienna  No\-.  !).  l,S48. 

Bluinenbaeh,  bloo'mon-bak  (Joiiann  Friedrich), 
M.D.,aGer.  naturalist  and  author,  b.  at  (;otha  Mayll, 17.52: 
grad.  as  M.  I),  at  Gottingen  in  1775  ;  in  177H  became  prof,  of 
med.  and  anat.  in  the  Univ.  of  (lottiiigen,  where  lie  lect- 
ured for  .50  yrs.  He  may  be  said  to  have  first  placed  nat. 
hist,  on  the  scientific  basis  of  comparative  anat.  lie  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  which 
he  divided  into  5  races— the  Cau(-asian,  Mongolian,  Malay, 
Amer..  and  Ethiopian.     I).  Jan.  22,  1840. 

Blunt,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

Blunt  (Edmund),  a  hydrographer,  b.  at  Newbiiryport 
Mass..  Nov.  2:i.  1799,  became  in  18:^3  first  assistant  iu  the 
L.  S.  Coast  Survey.    1).  Sept.  2,  18UU. 


Blunt  (Edmund  March),  the  father  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1770.  Pub.  The  Amer.  Coosl 
Pilot  (1790).     D.  Jan.  2.  1802. 

Blunt  ((tEokge  William),  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Mar.  11,  1802.  He  was  the  author  of  various  charts  and  nau- 
tii-al  books,  and  compiler  of  The  Amer.  Coasl  Pilot.  He  was 
a  com.  of  emigration  18.52-.54,  pilot  com.  after  1S4.5,  and  har- 
bor com.  18ii7.  He  did  much  for  the  preservation  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York.     D.  Apr  19,  1878 

Blunt  (James  G.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Trentcm.  Me.,  July  20. 
1820,  removed  in  1850  to  Kan.,  and  was  appointed  in"  1801 
brig.  gen.  and  commander  of  the  dept.  of  Kan.;  was  made  a 
mai.-geii.  in  1802. 

Blunt'schli  (Joiiann  Kaspar),  prof,  of  political  science 
at  Heidelberg,  b.  at  Zurich  Mar.  7,  1808.  Author  of  a  hist, 
of  the  Swiss  federal  laws,  treatises  on  iniblic  and  private 
law,  and  a  diet,  of  politics.     D.  Oct.  21.  1881. 

Bo'a,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  large  non-venomous  .ser- 
pents, natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  .Amer.,  the  similar  ser- 
pents of  Asia  and  Afr.  forming  the  genus  Pi/thon.  The  fam- 
ily Boidie  (containing  the  PijthOHK.  etc..  of  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  the  true  B.,  anacondas,  etc.  of  the  New)  is  almost 
exclusively  troi)ical,  and  nearly  all  the  species  are  of  great 
size  and  strength.  It  is  related  by  Livy  that  a  serpent  120 
ft.  iu  length  devoured  several  soldiers  and  caused  alarm  to 
a  Rom.  army  in  Afr.;  the  skin  is  said  to  have  been  long  pre- 
served at  Rome.    The  mouth  of  the  B.  is  destitute  of  poi- 
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son  fangs.  Their  teeth  are  long  and  directed  backward,  to 
lirevent  the  escape  of  the  prey,  which  is  first  seized  by  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  seriient,  with  a  rapidity  of  motion 
which  the  eye  of  the  observer  fails  to  follow,  coils  itself 
around  it;  the  muscles  of  the  body  afterward  comiiress  it, 
so  that  in  a  few  minutes  life  is  extinct.  Deglutition  then 
takes  place,  accomiianied  with  a  flow  of  saliva,  not  only 
for  lubrication,  but  to  hasten  the  process  of  digestion.  The 
food  is  always  swallowed  entire,  and  the  jirocess  seems  to 
recpiire  no  small  effort. 

Boadice'a,  written  also  Voadioa,  a  warlike  Brit, 
queen,  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  who  d.  about 
00  A.  D.  Soon  after  this  date  .she  and  her  subjects  took 
arms  against  the  Rom.  soldiers.  The  Ihitons  took  the  Rom. 
colonies  of  Camalodunum  and  Londinnm  (Lond.i,  and  killed 
about  70,000  Ronis.  She  was  defeateil  iu  02  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus.  and  then  killed  herself. 

Board'inan  (George  Dana),  a  Bap.  missionary,  b.  in 
Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  1,  1801.  grad.  at  Waterville  Coll.  (now 
Colby  Univ.)  in  1822,  and  at  Anrlover  Theological  Sem.  in 
1825.  He  sailed  ff)r  Burmah  July  10, 1825,  and  was  practically 
the  founder  of  the  Karen  mission.  D.  near  Tavov,  Feb.  11, 
1831.— His  son  (Rev.  GEOR(iE  D.  Boardman,  D.  I).),  a  Bap. 
clergvman  of  Phila.,  was  b.  at  Tavov,  in  Brit.  Burmah,  Aug. 
18,  1828.  and  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1852. 

Boardman  (Henry  Augustus),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  9. 1808,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1829  ;  studied  theol.  at  Princeton  ; 
was  pjistor  of  the  Tenth  Presb.  Ch.  in  Phila.  Author  of  77/«! 
Srriiititral  Doctrine,  of  Original  Sin  and  The  Bible  iu  the 
(■oiintiii(l-II(ni>>e.     D.  June  15.  1880. 

Boardman  (Richard),  one  of  Wesley's  first  missionaries 
to  .\mer.T  b.  in  Eng.  in  17:JS,  joined  Wesley's  conference  in 
1703;  volunteered  for  Amer.  in  1709,  preached  generally 
through  the  Middle  States  11111774.  when  he  returned  to  Eng. 
He  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Amer.  Meth- 
odism.    D.  Oct.  4,  1782. 

Boar'tish  KCapros),  a  genus  of  fislies  of  the  dory  family, 
or  ZeidcP,  differing  from  the  genus  '/.eiix  in  the  still  mcjie 
protractile  month  (the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  snout  of 
a  hog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name),  in  the 
want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  of 
long  filaments  to  the  dorsal  spines.  The  body  has  the  usual 
oval,  mucli-eom))resscd  form  of  the  family.  The  ccmimon 
B.-F.  ( ( 'itjiros  iiju  r)  is  a  well  known  inhab.  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, rarely  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Eng. 

Boat-Bill  [('(uicro)n<i  cochlearia).  a  bird  of  the  order 
(irallatores  and  of  the  heron  family.  It  differs  from  the 
heron  chiefly  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  very  broad, 
and  somewliat  similar  in  shape  to  a  boat. 

Boat-Ely  (Xolonectu),  a  genus  of  aquatic  insects  of  the 
order  Heiniptera  and  sub-order  Heteroptera,  derives  its 
name  from  the  form  of  the  Vjody,  which  resembles  a  boat,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  movement  in  the  water.  They  always 
swim  on  their  backs.  TXw,  \oloni:<iu  f/lauca,  water-ljoatman, 
common  in  Eng.,  can  fly  well,  but  seldom  uses  its  wings. 

Bobadilla,  de,  da  bo-bah-del'yah  (Francisco),  a  gov.  of 
Hispaiiiola  and  knight  of  Calatrava,  sent  in  15(K)  by  Ferdi- 
dand  and  Isabella  with  plenar.y  powers  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  that  colony,  lie  put  Columbus,  who  was  then 
gov.,  in  irons,  audscnt  him  to  So.     Columbus  was,  however, 
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well  irctivcii  tluMO.  and  sent  back  on  his  4tl>  v<)y«jrc.  ar 
rivini:  i>n  tlif  dav  tliat  B.  started  to  it-tuni  to  Sp..  lor  lie 
luui  been  ivcalK'il.  Soon  after  lie  left  tin-  i>t.  liis  ship  was 
lost  in  a  hurrieane.  and  he  was  drowiied  .lime  •,".•,  15l»-,'. 

Bob'ulluk,  Bub'link,  Roodbird,  or  Kicobird 
^Ih>liclit>iiii.i-or>j:in>i  IIS),  ;i  Iteaiililul  Aiiier  ininratoiy  biid  of 
the  oixier  Insessoi-es.  passes  tin-  winter  in  tlie  W.  I.  or  in 
tropieal  regions.  It  eomes  nortliward  early  in  spriiij:,  and 
arrives  in  Mav  in  tiie  iat.  of  N.  V.  State,  in  which  lat.  it 
biveds.  It  I>u'ilds  its  nest  in  meadows  anioiif;  tlie  urass.  and 
rendei-s  service  to  farmei-s  liy  the  destruction  of  insects  and 
worms.  In  Mav  and  June  tlie  male  is  very  musical.  siiij;inu 
in  tlie  air  with  I'lvat  volubility  and  hilarity,  and  lisiiiii  and 
lalliiiK  as  if  bv  a  series  of  jerks.  •■lie  chants  out."  .-says  Wil- 
son, "sucli  a  jinirliiii:  medley  of  short  variable  notes,  uttered 
witii  such  sccniinir  "confusion  anil  rapidity,  that  it  appears 
as  if  half  a  <lozen  birds  of  different  kinds  were  siiiiriim  all  t.>- 
^rether."  The  .-u!nnierphinia.i?eof  the  male  is  mostly  black. 
variewited  with  white  on  the  scapularies  and  tail-coverts, 
and  yellow,  which  it  ex<haii!:es  in  -July  or  Aui;.  for  a  plu- 
maire  like  that  of  the  female.  This  is  marked  with  several 
shades  of  brown  or  dull  yellow.  Its  leiiirth  is  7  or  «  inches. 
About  the  end  of  -June  the  birds  cease  to  sinjr,  become  ^resa- 
rious,  and  move  in  larjre  flocks  to  the  Middle  States.  They 
.ire  called  reedbirds  in  Pa.,  where  many  of  them  are  shot 
ior  the  table  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  part  of  autumn  im- 
mense flocks  of  them  attack  the  rice-crops  of  S.  t'.,  where 
;hev  are  named  ncebird.  rice-bunting,  or  rice-troopial. 

Oo«'fai'fii»,  bok-kat'cho  (Giovanni),  a  celebrated  It.  nov- 
elisr  aiKl  poet.  b.  in  Florence  in  1318,  was  an  intimate  friend 
«>f  Petrarch,  and  ardently  devoted  to  lit.,  was  employed  by 
The  jrovernment  of  Florence  in  various  diplomatic  missions, 
lectured  on  Dante,  collected  a  sve-At  library,  (•ontainins: 
many  rare  manuscripts  which  he  had  copit'd  himself,  and 
wrote  11  FdostiaUt,  L' Ainom^K  VUione.  11  Decamerone  (the 
famous  series  of  novels  from  which  Shakespeare  took  the 
subjects  of  several  of  his  dramas,  etc.).     D.  Dec.  :J1,  1375. 

Buoliart  bo-siiar'  iSAMfEi.i.  a  Fr.  Prot.  Orientalist  and 
theol..  b.  at  Uouen  May  30.  I,5!t9.  studied  .Vrabic.  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  under  Krpeniiis  at  Leydcn,  and  excelled  in  plii- 
lolojiy  ;  became  in  li>.")'.i  pastor  of  Prot.  ch.  at  Caen.  His  (iio- 
■  raitli'ia  Sdcid  shows  trieat  learninsr  and  sai^acity.     I).  hit')7. 

Uookh,  orBoeckliiAfCiusT).  Ger.  philologist  and  clas- 
sical anti(|Uary,  b.  at  Carlsrnhe  Nov.  ^4,  17«.5.  He  was  ed.  at 
llalle,  and  appointed  i>rof.  in  1810  in  Iniv.  of  Berlin.  Among 
his  greatest  works,  which  have  formed  an  era  in  archa-ology 
and  philologv,  are  T/ie  I'o/ifinil  h'tuiionu/qft/ie  At/ienkinn  nud 
R-mnl-:  of  the  Maritime  Afiiir-^  of  Aftira.  He  also  edited 
Pindaraiid  ('oiims Inxcriplioinun  (irierarum      D.  Aug.  3.  1807. 

Bode'8  Law  is  a  merely  empirical  formula  in  astron- 
omv,  marking  the  apparent  distances  of  the  planets. 

Bo'die,  ^lono  co..  C'al.  Here  ;ire  the  noted  "  Bodie"  and 
••  standard  "  gold  mines.    Pop.  1880.  -^Vi. 

Bo'din,  bo-dan'  (Jean),  a  Fr.  political  writer,  b.  at  Angers 
in  l.53ii.  His  Heplaplomeres  de  Ahditii  Rermn  Suhtimiiim  Area- 
nix  is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  that 
age.     I).  1.590. 

Body  Color,  in  oil-painting,  the  opaque  coloring  pro- 
duced by  certain  modes  of  combining  pigments.  In  water- 
•  olor  painting,  when  the  colors  are  rendered  opaque  by  be- 
iiiLT  mixed  with  white,  and  laid  on  thickly,  the  work  is  .said 
In  lie  executed  in  B.  ('. 

Boece,  or  Boyce,  boiss  (IIkctor),  a  Scot,  historian,  b. 
at  Dundee  about  140.5  :'was  in  14'.I7  prof,  of  philos.  at  I'liiv. 
of  Paris.     His  chief  work  is  a  Hhl.  of  Scot.    D.  about  1.530. 

Bcehnie'rla  [from  a.  \i.  Biihirier,  a  Ger.  savant],  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  order  I'rticaceje,  was  fonnerly  included 
in  the  genus  I'tticii  (nettle).  The  flbres  of  several  sjiecies 
are  used  to  make  ropes,  twine,  nets,  and  cloth.  The  fabric 
called  Chi.  gi-ass-cloth  is  made  of  the  fibres  of  li.  idem,  a 
perennial  herbaceous  jilant  without  stings.  The  Malays  call 
it  ramie.  Its  fibre  jn-oduces  excellent  paper,  and  its  cultiva- 
rion  has  been  sutx-essfully  introduced  into  the  L".  S. 

Bteotia,  be-o'she-a  L'^''-  BoiujTia],  ;i  state  of  anc.  Gr., 
bounded  N.  by  Locris,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Eiibcean  Channel, 
>.  Iiy  Attica  and  Mcgaris,  S.  W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
^\'.  by  Phocis.  Area,  estimated  at  1100  sq.  m.  The  .surface 
is  diversiried  by  mts.,  valleys,  and  plains.  It  contains  a 
large  lake  named  Copais,  wliii-h  had  no  outlet  except  sub- 
Terranean  channels  in  the  mts.  These  channels  were  not 
suflicient  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  sometimes  inundated 
the  sm-rounding  plain.  To  obviate  this  the  anc.  Boeotians 
constructed  2  tunnels  through  the  rock.  One  was  nearly  4 
m.  long,  with  dO  vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it.  These 
works  are  perhaps  the  m(jst  remarkable  nionnments  of  what 
is  called  the  herijic  age.  The  most  remarkable  tribes  that 
inhabited  B.  in  the  heroic  age  were  the  Minyw  and  the 
Cadmeones.  At  the  commencement  id  the  historical  period 
the  country  was  occupied  l)y  the  Bceotians,  who  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  come  from  Thessaly.  The  prin.  cities  formed 
a  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  The  Bceo- 
tians were  regarded  as  a  dull,  uiiiiitellectual  people. 

Boerliaave,  bor'hav  (Herman).  Pii.  D.,  :m.  D.,  F.  R.  S.. 
a  Dut.  phys.,  b.  at  \'oorliout,  near  Leyden,  Dec.  31  1068.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1089  at  Leyden.  and  grad.  as 
M.  D.  at  Harderwick  in  1093,  after  which  he  practised  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1701  became  lecturer  on  the  theory  of  med. 
in  the  Univ.  there.  Among  his  important  works  are  Med. 
Inxliliile.^,  Apliorixm.-i  on  the  hiiir/noxix  and  Cine  of  l)}.'»<isf.<. 
and  Etemetitx  of  Cliem.  His  reputation  extendeil  to  every 
part  of  Christendom,  and  patients  came  to  consult  him  frcmi 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  iecei\ ed,  it  is  said,  a  letter 
from  a  Chi.  mandarin,  addressed  "To  Boerhaave,  physician 
in  Kmope."     D.  Sept.  ^3.  17:38. 

Boer!!i,  bo'erz,  are  the  fanners  in  S.  Afr.  of  Dut.  descent. 
After  the  annexation  of  Cape  Colonv  bv  (ir.  Brit.,  troubles 
aro.se  Ijetween  the  govt,  and  the  B..  aiid  in  IKiO  manv  of 
them  left  the  colony  and  founded,  first,  the  Kepublic  of 
Natal,  which  was  soon  after  overthrown  and  its  terr.  appro- 
priated by  the  Eng.,  and  then  the  Oranije  Free  State  and  the 


S.  .Vfr.  h'l'public.  In  Apr.  1877  the  Eng.  unexpeciedly  in- 
vaded and  took  possession  of  this  republic,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Transvaal,  the  B.  numbering  about  .50.000,  and  the 
negro  tribes  several  hundred  thousand.  In  Dec.  1880  thi' 
B.  took  arms  to  assert  their  independence,  which  has  since 
been  substantially  accorded  to  them  bv  a  treatv  concluded 
in  Oct.  1881. 

Boetlilu»i,  bo-a'te-us  (Ank/us  Mani.u-s  Severinis),  a 
Uoni.  philos.  and  statesman,  b.  470  a.  d.  He  became  a  good  (ir 
scholar,  was  chosen  consul  in  .510.  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  Theodoiic,  king  of  the  (Joths,  who  reigned  at  Home,  and 
api)ointed  P..  mwfiMir  officwrmn  in  his  t'ourt.  His  probity 
and  virtues  provoked  the  enmity  of  powerfiU  courtiei's.  He 
was  accused  of  treasonable  designs,  was  confined  in  prison, 
and  finally  executed  by  order  of  Theodoric.  Whether  he 
was  a  (hr.  or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  He  was  con- 
sidered such  in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  and  the  BoUandists  gave 
hiiu  tlie  position  of  a  saint.  But  tliere  is  a  predominance  of 
argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not,  in  any 
projier  sense,  a  Chr.  While  he  was  in  prison  he  wrote,  part- 
ly in  verse.  Dn  the  Connolution.  of  Philos.,  which  was  \ery 
popular  in  the  .Middle  Ages.  It  was  translated  into  A.-S.  by 
Alfred  the  (ii-eat.  It  contains  no  allusions  to  Christianity— a 
fact  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of 
his  being  a  Chr..  considering  the  circumstances  nnder  which 
it  was  written.     D.  .524.  M.  B.  Anuerson. 

Bo^ar'duM  i-Iames).  an  inventor,  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  V.. 
:\Iar.  14.  IsiH) :  api>renticed  tr)  a  watchmaker  in  1814.  >Iade 
important  iiiipi-ovements  in  cottim  spinning,  and  in  1847 
built  ill  Xew  York  the  tir.st  iron  building  in  the  U.  S.    D.  1874. 

BoK^s  (Charles  Stcarti.  V.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  28,  1811.  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Nov.  1, 
1820  :  rose  to  be  a  reai'-admiral  in  1870,  and  retired  frf)m  ac- 
tivi'  ser\ice  in  1873.  In  the  Varuna,  at  the  passage  of  Fts. 
St.  Pliiliii  Mild  Jackson  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  he 
destroyed  2  Coiifed.  gunboats. 

Boj»-lroii  Ore,  a  mineral  in  which  peroxide  of  iron 
often  amounts  to  GO  per  cent.,  water  to  20,  phosphoric  acid 
from  2  to  11  i)er  cent.,  while  silicic  acid,  clay,  and  other  sub- 
stances make  up  the  rest.  It  occurs  in  alluvial  soils,  bogs, 
lakes,  etc.  Some  varieties  are  earthy  and  friable,  .some 
compa'-t.  It  is  ea.sily  wnmglit.  but  produces  a  somewhat 
inferior  iron.  It  is  highly  ])rize<l  for  fine  ca.stings,  making  a 
good  surfa<'e,  with  clean  lines  and  edges. 

Bos''oiiiile»i  [a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  their  pray- 
er in  a  Shnic  lang.,  ■'  llog  /iiiliri,"  "  Loi'd,  have  mercy  "],  a 
sect  of  the  E.  Ch.,  one  of  whose  leaders,  Basil,  was  burned 
in  1119.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the 
(Jr.  ch.  anil  denounced  its  priests  or  popes. 

Boji^ota,  Ijo-go-tah'  (formerly  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota),  a 
city  ot"  s.  .Vmer..  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  on  the 
San  f'rancisco  Ki\'er.  whiih  here  joins  the  Kio  de  Bogota.  It 
is  on  an  extensive  plateau  HSiKi  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  houses  have  rarely  more  than  2  stmies.  and  the  streets 
are  too  steep  and  narrow  to  admit  of  vehicles.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  abp..  has  a  cathedral,  a  national  acad..  and  a 
public  library.  A  few  m.  distant  are  the  falls  of  Tequeu- 
daina,  where  the  river  Bogota  has  a  pei-peudicular  descent 
of  0.50  ft.     Pop.  40.883. 

Bo<£ue,  bog  (Davio),  D.  D..  a  Scot,  preacher  and  author, 
b.  in  Berwickshire  Mar.  1.  17.50:  preached  at  Gosport  to  an 
Independent  ch. :  wrote  .£'««y  on  the  Dirinc  Anthority  of  the 
X.  T.  He  and  othei-s  founded  the  Loud.  Missionary  Society 
in  1795.     1).  Oct.  25,  1825. 

Bohemia^  bo-he-me-a,  a  fomier  kingdom  of  Europe, 
now  a  part  ot  the  empire  of  Aus. -Hungary,  bounded  N.  by 
.•Sax.  and  Priis.  Silesia,  E.  by  Moravia  and  Prus..  S.  by  Lower 
Aus..  W.  bv  Bavaria.  It  is  between  lat.  48°  W  and  51°  3'  N., 
and  Ion.  12°  and  10°  40'  E.  Area,  20,000  sq.  m.  ;  about  the 
size  of  Vt.  and  N.  H. 

7V>y^or/;«/y//y.— Inclosed  by  4  chains  of  mts. — the  Erzgebirge 
fu- Ore  Mts.  on  the  N.  and  js.  W.,  the  Kiesengebirge  or  Giant 
:Mts.  along  the  N.  E..  Moravian  Mts.  on  the  S.  E.,  and  the 
Biiliinerwald  (Bohemian  Forest)  on  the  S.  W.  The  Schnee- 
koppe  (Siiowcap)  in  the  Riesengebii^e  is  5275  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  surface  of  B.  is  inostlv  undulating,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Elbe  and  its  two  atHiients.  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger, 
ail  which  rise  in  the  mts.  and  traverse  the  country.  The 
F;ibe  and  ^loldau  are  navigable.  About  %  of  the  area  is 
covered  with  forests. 

The  ditnote  is  healthy  and  mild  in  the  valleys  ;  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Prague.  49°  F. 

Mineralx.—Ji.  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  the  nits. ; 
copper,  tin.  iron,  lead,  silver,  nickel,  zinc,  cobalt,  cinnabar, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  coal.  alum,  and  precious  stones  are  pro- 
duced, and  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and  sand- 
stone.   Mineral  springs  at  Marienbad,  Carlsbad,  andToi)litz. 

Some  wild  anii/Hdi',  especially  wolves  and  foxes,  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Fore.st. 

Soi/,  Vefietfdion,  and  Prodiiclio/ii^.— Soil  generally  fertile  ; 
timber  in  the  forests  of  large  size;  extensive  vineyards. 
Staple  products,  rye.  oats,  barley,  flax,  wheat,  sugar-beets, 
grapes,  and  wine.  Many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  reared 
in  the  hills. 

Manufacti/reii.  —Beer.  SW  breweries,  123,229,920  gals,  in 
1880 :  alcohol  from  251  distilleries :  linen  goods,  employing 
4.5i).0()i)  spinners  and  weavers:  <-otton  yarns  and  goods, 
.511(1.000  spindles  :  many  woollen  mills  :  glass  works  employing 
.io.ooii  persons:  over  120  paper  mills:  beet-sugar  in  large 
quantities  :  iron  in  all  forms. 

A'.rjmrttt,  beer,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  pa- 
per, beet-sugar,  etc.;  imiMilx.  petroleum,  sewing-machines, 
inintiiig-presses,  stoves  and  ranges,  machines  and  tools  for 
metal  working,  wooden-ware,  stationery  and  blank  books, 
canned  goods,  and  pressed  glass. 

Kd  mill  ion. -l\.  has  1  univ.  lat  Praguei.  2:3  gymnasia  or 
colls.,  many  technical  schools,  public  schools,  etc. 

lidi/inii/i'  vamtfi-t  Prague  with  Dresden,  Munich.  Vienna. 
Lenz.  and  (imunden.  There  is  also  extensive  telegraphic 
communication. 
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BOHE:kriAN  BRETHREN— BOLEYX. 


Ififlon/.—'Siune  derived  from  the  lioii,  a  t'eltic  race,  early 
settlers,  wlio  were  expelled  bv  the  :Mareomatmi  in  tlie  time 
of  AujrustusC'Jisar:  conquered  by  tlie  Czechs,  a  Slavic  race  ; 
settle<l  here  after  a.  d.  -VjO,  and  became  intlependent  in  03U. 
The  Przemyslides  ui  Czech  dvna.'^ty)  reif,'ned  till  1810,  suc- 
ceeded bv  the  liouse  of  Lu.xemburg  till  1437.  John  Huss  led 
a  reli"ious  reformation  1400-1414.  and  was  burned  by  the 
t'aths  Tlie  10  yrs.  war  of  Hussites  followed.  Annexed  to 
\us.  1.530 ;  Prots.  revolted  aKainst  the  Aus.  emp.  and  elect- 
ed Friedrich,  elector  palatine,  their  kinjf  in  1019.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Aus.  1020,  and  a  cruel  persecution  against 
Prots.  commenced,  lasting  ~'0  yrs.  ;  pop.  reduced  %.  Strong 
antagonism  exists  lictwecn  (zeclis  and  tiers.,  the  former 
demanding  an  autonomy  like  that  of  Hungary ;  but  since 
IHW  B.  has  prospered,  though  losing  by  emigration. 

Population  and  /^e/iqion.— Top.  ^,5&0.81i>.  The  R.Cath.  re- 
ligion is  established  bv  law,  and  about  .5,160,000  of  the  inhabs. 
belong  to  it ;  about  l'iO,000  are  Prots..  and  Uo.WO  Jews.  The 
chief  towns  are  Prague  (the  cap.),  with  ]o-2,;K3  inhabs.,  Pilsen, 
and  Budweiss.    Its  finances  are  included  in  th(jse  of  the  em- 


pn-e. 


L.  P.  Brockett. 


Bolic'iiilan  Bretli'ren,  the  former  name  of  a  sect 
of  Chr.  reformers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  remnant 
of  tlie  Hussites.     (See  Mokavian  Cu.) 

B olie'iniaii  For'est,  or  Boli'mervvald,  a  chain 
of  wooded  mts.  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Danube  from 
that  of  the  Elbe  ;  is  about  130m.  long.  The  highest  summits 
are  the  Aber,  4848  ft.,  and  the  Rachelberg,  4743  ft.  above  the 
sea.    A  railway  from  Bavaria  to  Prague  crosses  this  range. 

Bolic'iiiiaii  Lan'guage,  a  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  prin.  dialects  of  the  Slavic  family  of  langs.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Cechic  (from  Cechi,  pron.  chay'kee,  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  people  who  speak  it).  It  is  the  richest  of 
all  the  Slavic  dialects,  in  the  number  of  its  terminations,  for 
verbs  and  nouns  resembling  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  It  abounds  in 
consonants,  some  of  which  are  greatly  modified  in  sound  by 
a  superscribed  diacritical  sign  (f).  Thus,  with  this  sign,  c,  (/, 
/(,  ;•,  s,  t,  z  sound  like  our  ch  in  child ;  /  with  a  stroke  through 
it  has  a  sound  which  does  not  exist  in  our  family  of  langs. ; 
c  without  the  diacritical  mark  always  has  the  sound  of  ts  ; 
n  is  like  the  Sp.  ii  (l.  e.  ny  uttered  as  one  sound)  ;  d  and  t 
have  this  same  vanishing  sound  of  y  ;  rzh  and  zh  are  nearly 
like  our  .«/i.  The  other  consonants  have  their  analogues  in 
Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  The  vowels  «,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  sounded 
nearly  as  in  It. ;  y  is  like  our  i  faintly  uttered ;  e  is  a  diph- 
thong, sounded  like  yea.  The  lit.  of  the  lang.  is  considerable. 
Its  golden  period  extended  from  about  1450  to  1020,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declined  for  nearly  2(X)  yrs.  ;  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  sprang  into  new  life,  and 
now  has  valual^le  works  in  every  dept.  of  culture. 

Bo'lieiuond  [Lat.  BolLeinnn/dus]  I.,  a  leader  of  the 
fir.st  crusade,  b.  about  1056,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  .ioined  the  crusade  with 
a  large  army  in  1095,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  An- 
tioch  in  1098.  He  remained  at  Antioch  while  the  other  cru- 
saders marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  reigned  there  as  prince 
of  Antioch.    I).  1111. 

Bolienioud  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  minor 
at  his  fathers  death  ;  became  prince  of  Antioch  in  1120,  and 
fought  against  the  Saracens  as  an  ally  of  Baldwin,  king  of 
Jerusalem.     D.  1130. 

Bolieinoud  III.,  a  prince  of  Antioch,  was  a  grand- 
son of  B.  II. ;  began  to  reign  in  1103.     D.  1301. 

Bdh'lei*  (Peter),  a  Ger.  theol.  and  Moravian  bp.,  b.  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  Dec.  31,  1712.  He  is  recognized,  in 
-Meth.  hist.,  as  having  given  a  decisive  impulse  to  Wesley's 
( ipiiiions  and  career.  He  removed  to  Amer.  in  1738,  and  in 
1740  founded  the  town  of  Nazareth,  Pa.    D.  Apr.  27, 1775. 

Bohnie  (Jakob),  b.  at  Gorlitz,  Upper  Lusalia,  Ger.,  1575, 
worked  there  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  d.  there  Nov. 
24,  1'624.  His  Aurora  (1612)  and  other  publications  have  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  Ger.  philos- 
ophy and  theology. 

Bo'Iiun  U'pas  [Malay  for  "  poison  tree  "],  the  Antiaris 
to.'icaria,  a  tree  (jf  the  Malay  and  Philippine  archipelagoes, 
(jf  the  order  Artocarpacese.  Many  grossly  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  its  fatal  qualities  have  been  published.  Its  poison 
appears  to  be  of  an  acrid,  not  a  narcotic  character.  Be- 
side the  above,  another  B.  U..  the  SIrychnos  Tieute,  is  found 
in  that  region.  It  abounds  in  strychnine,  and  is  even  more 
deadly  ttian  the  other. 

Boll  [VAt.furun'culufi],  a  hard,  painful,  inflammatory  tu- 
mor on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  begins  as  a  point  of 
a  dusky  red  color,  and  is  hot,  aching,  and  throbbing.  These 
.-symptoms  increase  in  severity  for  several  days,  when  it  is 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad,  firm  base,  and  has  on  the 
apex  a  whitish  point,  which  contains  a  little  matter ;  this 
opens  and  after  a  few  days  more  there  is  discharged  a 
slough  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  cavity  left  heals,  leaving 
a  depressed  scar.  Tiie  treatment  of  B.  is  simple.  The  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  cleared  by  laxative  meds.,  and  the 
digestive  powers  imjiroved  by  tonics  and  antacids.  The 
tinctun-  of  iHTcliIoiide  of  iron  is  often  a  useful  remedv. 
The  skni  should  be  kept  healthy  by  frequent  washing,  while 
the  inflamed  point  sliould  be  poulticed.  Wet  lint  is  a  suffi- 
cient application  after  the  core  has  been  thrown  off.  Free 
incision  of  tlie  B.  hastens  its  course.  E.  D.  Hldson. 

Boilean,  or,  more  fully,  Boileaii-Despreanx,  bwa- 
lo'  da-pra-o'  (Nicolas),  a  Fr.  poet  and  satirist,  b.  near  Paris 
Nov.  1,  ItjiJO.  He  was  liberally  ed.,  and  followed  no  i)rofes- 
sion  but  that  of  an  author.  He  began  his  literary  career  by 
a  satire  entitled  Adieu  of  a  Poet  to  the  Cih/  of  P<nis\  1060).  Hi's 
letters  to  Racine  and  others  have  furiiislied  materials  for 
the  literary  hist,  of  his  time.  Among  his  best  works  is  the 
Art  of  Poetry  (L'Art  Poetique,  1074i,  which  is  an  exquisite 
performance,  and  is  considered  by  some  Fr.  critics  as  equal 
to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  B.  was  admitted  into  the  Fr 
Acad,  in  1684.     He  had  great  influence  on  Fr.  lit.    D.  1711 

Bollin^-Point,  the.  temperature  at  which  the  ela.stic 


force  of  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  a  vessel  containing  water  is  heated, 
the  temperature  rises  and  vapor  silently  passes  off  from  the 
surface:  but  at  212°  F.,  or  100°  C  (the  barometric  column 
standing  at  30  inches  at  the  sea-level),  steam  begins  to  be 
formed  in  bursts  at  the  bottom,  and  rising  through  the 
liquid,  throws  it  into  commotion.  If  the  steam  freely  escapes 
the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  no  higher.  The  water  is 
then  said  to  boil,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  remains  is 
its  B.-P.     Every  liquid  has  its  own  B.-P. 

TABLE   OF    BOILINO-POINTS    OF   V.\RIOUS    LIQUIDS. 


Liquid  sulphurous  acid.     17.0° 

Ether 90.3 

Carbon  bisulphide 118.5 

Wood  spirit 151.3 

Ethylic  alcohol 173 


Benzole 177.4° 

Water 212 

Naphthalin 422.2 

Sulphuric  acid 620 

Mercury 662 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Boi«  d'Arc  [Fr.  for  "bow-wood  "J,  (popularly  pron. 
bo'dock),  a  name  given  to  the  (Jsage  orange  tree  (Madura 
auruntiacu,  order  Artocarpaceffi)  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  often  used  for  a  hedge-plant.  As  a  tree  its  timber  is 
t(jugh.  elastic,  and  extremely  useful.  It  was  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows  and  aiTows. 

Boise  (James  Robinson),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Blandford. 
Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1815,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in 
1840  ;  became  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  L'niv.  of  Chicago.  Prof.  B. 
has  pub.  several  classical  text-Vjooks,  among  which  are  the 
first  6  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Boise  City,  cap.  of  Id.  and  of  Ada  co.,  is  in  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  Terr.,  on  Boise  River,  50  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Snajse,  in  the  great  Snake  River  Valley ;  derives 
large  support  from  the  rich  placer  and  quartz  mines  in  the 
mt.  districts  within  50  m.  N.,  S.,  and  E.  The  city  has  a  U.  S. 
assay-office  and  a  penitentiary.  Two  large  ditches,  bring- 
ing water  from  B.  River,  give  an  abundance  of  water-power, 
and  side  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes  carry  the  water  to 
every  lot  in  the  city.    Pop.  1870,  995  ;  1880,  1899:  1885,  2500. 

Boissonade,  bwa-so-iiahd'  (Jean  FRANf;ois),  a  distin- 
guished Fr.  classical  scholar,  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  12,  1774.  He 
became  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  L'niv.  of  Paris  in  1812,  and  in  1828 
in  the  Coll.  of  Fr.  He  edited  several  Gr.  classic  authors,  and 
gave  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  lit.    D.  1857. 

Bo'ker  (George  Henry),  a  poet,  b.  in  Phila.  1823,  grad. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1842.  Valaynos,  a  tragedy  (1848),  and 
War  Lyrics  (about  1862)  were  written  by  him.  Was  U.  S 
minister  to  Tur.  1871-78. 

Boklia'ra  [Lat.  Biicharia ;  anc.  Sogdiana  and  Trans- 
o.riana],  or  ITzebeklstan',  called  also  Great  Bu- 
cliaria,  a  state  of  Central  Asia,  in  Independent  Toorkis- 
tan,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Rus.  Toorkistan,  S.  by  Afghan- 
istan and  Toorkomania.  The  high  mt. -range  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh  extends  along  the  S.  border,  but  the  greater  part  is 
level,  consisting  of  the  dry  steppes  and  sandy  wastes  of  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  whole  country  is  deficient  in 
metals  and  timber,  but  there  are  some  fertile  tracts  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Camels,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses 
are  numerous.  B.  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  anc. 
Bactria.  Its  present  importance  lies  in  its  position  between 
the  Rus.  dominions  and  India.  In  1804  the  Rus.  conquered 
the  N.  half,  and  established  the  govt,  of  Toorkistan,  and 
have  since  extended  their  sway  until  the  whole  region  is 
under  their  influence.  The  people  are  of  mixed  race,  the 
greater  portion  being  Mohammedans.  Area,  92,254  sq.  m. 
Pop.  2,130.000. 

Bokiiara  (».  e.  "treasury  of  sciences'"),  a  city  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  cap.  of  Bokhara,  138  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Samarcand. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved  ;  the  houses  are  small, 
have  flat  roofs,  and  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  conimcrcial  town  of  Central  Asia. 
It  is  said  to  have  360  mosques,  and  has  long  been  famous  as 
a  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning.  B.  was  ruined  by  Ghengis 
Khan  about  1232,  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Pop.  70,000. 

Bo'Ias  (the  "  balls  "),  a  missile  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
S.  Amei'.  plains,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  iron  baUs  fastened 
together  by  a  thong  of  hide.  These  are  thrown  at  the  legs 
of  the  animal  which  is  in  chase,  entangling  it  until  the 
hunter  can  come  up. 

Bole  [Lat.  bo'lus ;  Gr.  ^wAos,  a  "lump  or  mass"],  an 
earthy  substance  resembling  clay,  and  consisting  essential- 
ly of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  Armenian  B. 
has  a  red  tint,  is  often  used  for  coloring  false  anchovies, 
and  is  also  employed  in  coloring  tooth-powders  and  in  veter- 
inary raed.  Lemnian  earth,  a  B.  from  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
was  at  one  time  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  med.. 
and  acted  beneficially  from  the  large  percentage  of  oxide  of 
iion  present.  The  B.  are  employed  in  veterinary  practice. 
When  B.  is  calcined  it  becomes  hard:  and  when  afterward 
levigated,  a  coarse  red  kind  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the 
names  of  Eng.  red  and  Berlin  red.  Fr.  B.  is  pale-red  :  Bohe- 
mian B.,  reddish-yelhjw  ;  Silesia  B.,  pale-yellow  ;  and  Blois 
B.  is  yellow.  The  B.  are  absorbent,  astringent,  and  some- 
what tonic. 

Bole'tus  [Gr.  jSoAitt)?],  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  divi.sion 
Hymenomycetes.  It  comprises  several  species,  which  re- 
semble the  mushroom  in  form,  but  differing  in  internal 
structure.     Several  species  are  edible. 

Bo'leyn,  or  Bul'Ien  (.\nne),  queen  of  Eng.,  b.  in  1507. 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bulleii,  afterward  earl  of 
Wiltshire.  She  was  ed.  at  the  Fi-.  court,  and  became  about 
1525  one  of  the  maids-of-honor  to  the  Eng.  queen,  Catherine. 
Henry  'VIII.,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  applied  to  the  pope  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  Catlierine,  and  married  Anne  private- 
ly early  in  1.533.  She  became  the  mother  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  She  showed  favor  to  the  cause  of  tlie  Ref. 
Having  been  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  she  was 
accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  several  men,  was  con- 
demned by  a  .jury  (if  peers,  and  beheaded  May  19,  1536. 
Some  writers  think  that  the  charge  was  not  proven. 
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Bollu$!:broke,  bol'infr-brook  (Henuy  St.  Johni.  Vis- 
loi  NT,  an  Eni;.  author  and  statesman,  b.  at  Battersea  Out. 
1.  mrs :  ed.  at  Eton  and  Ox.,  and  was  extremely  dissipated 
iu  his  youth.  Entered  Pari,  in  ITW.  and  beeame  a  promi- 
nent orator  of  the  Tory  party ;  was  appointed  sei'.  of  war 
in  1704;  lost  this  office  when  tlie  Whigs  obtained  power  iu 
1708,  but  eoutiiuied  to  l)e  a  favorite  eounselloiof  c^ueen  Anne, 
wlio  dismissed  the  Whiu's  in  1710  and  placed  Harley  at  the 
head  of  a  ministry  iu  which  St.  John  was  .sec.  for  foreifrii 
affaii-s.  He  received  in  171','  the  title  of  Viscount  B.,  and  in 
1713  concluded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whicli  ended  a  loujc 
war  between  Euir.  and  Fr.  He  ciuarrelled  with  Harley  (earl 
of  Ox.  >.  and  supplanted  him  as  prime  minister  in  July  1714. 
His  ambitious  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  death  of  (^ueen 
Anne  (Aug.  1714i,  which  also  frustrated  liis  designs  and 
schemes  t(T restore  the  Stuart  dynasty.  He  was  attainted  in 
1715.  but  he  had  escaped  ti)  Fr..  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pretender  as  his  prime  minister.  In  17^4  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Eng.,  but  not  to  enter  Pari.  He  was  brill- 
iant and  versatile,  but  not  profound.    D.  Dec.  15,  1751. 

Boli'var,  X.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Bolivar,  one  of  the  9  states  of  the  S.  Amer.  confedera- 
tion of  Colombia.     iSee  Colombi.\,  United  States  of.  > 

Bol'ivar  [Sp.  pron.  bo-lee'var],  (Simoni,  or  Boli'var 
J"  Pon'te,  surnamed  the  Libei!.\tok,  a  S.  Amer.  patriot,  b. 
at  Caracas  July  -io.  1783,  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He 
-Studied  law  at  :Madrid,  and  afterward  joined  the  patriots 
who  revolted  against  Sp.  in  1810.  He  served  as  an  officer 
xnider  Miranda  in  several  battles.  Having  obtained  the 
command  of  a  separate  army,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards, 
and  entered  Caracas  in  triumph  in  Aug.  1813,  soon  after 
which  lie  was  appointed  dictator.  In  1814  he  was  driven 
out  of  Venezuela,  Imt  again  rallied  near  the  end  of  1810,  and 
gained  several  Aictories  over  the  Sp.  gen.  Morillo  in  1817. 
In  Feb.  1819  a  coug.  was  opened  at  Angostura,  and  B.  was 
chosen  pres.  In  Dec.  1819  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were 
united  to  form  the  republic  of  Colombia,  of  which  B.  was 
elected  the  first  pres.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Carabobo  in 
June  18-.J1,  and  in  1822  led  an  army  into  Peru,  which  he  liber- 
ated from  the  Spaniards ;  in  1823  he  became  dictator  of  Peru. 
In  honor  of  him  the  S.  part  of  Peru  was  named  Bolivia,  and 
erected  in  1825  into  a  separate  state,  of  which  he  beeame 
pres.  for  life.  In  1820  he  was  also  re-elected  pres.  of  Colom- 
bia, from  which  Venezuela  seceded  in  1829.  B.  had  many 
enemies  who  denounced  his  ambition.    D.  Dec.  17.  1830. 

Bolivia,  bt)-liv'e-a,  a  S.  Amer.  republic,  the  central  state 
of  the  continent,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S  by  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Chili,  and  W.  by  Peril  and 
Chili.  It  lies  between  lat.  9°  and  23°  15'  S.,  and"  Ion.  57°  20' 
and  69^  30'  W.  The  result  of  the  war  of  1879-80  between  Chili 
and  B.  was  the  ceding  by  B.  of  all  its  coast  terr.  to  Chili. 
Area  of  B.  before  this  cession,  S42,729  sq.  m.  The  area  of 
the  cession  is  not  definitely  known.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  Pres.  elected  for  4  yrs.,  and  the  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reps.,  both  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage. 

The  Arnui  consists  of  2000  men,  commanded  by  8  generals 
and  1013  other  officers— that  is,  one  officer  to  every  two  men. 
The  annual  cost  of  that  army  amounts  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  revenue. 

Topography.— The  S.  central,  S.  W.,  and  W.  portions  of  B. 
are  a  mass  of  mts.,  mainly  E.  and  W.  spurs  from  the  Andes, 
including  the  great  elevated  plateau  of  Potosi,  13,000  ft. 
high,  from  which  spring  many  peaks,  a  part  of  them  vol- 
canoes, the  highest  summits  in  the  New  World.  Of  these, 
3It.  Sajama  is  22,700  ft.,  Mt.  Illampu  24,744  ft.,  and  Mt.  Illi- 
mani  34,155  ft.  high.  The  prin.  lakes  are  Titicaca,  partly  in 
Peru,  and  AuUagas  in  the  W.  B.  is  drained  hy  the  Beni, 
Mamore,  and  Guapore,  affluents  of  the  Madeira,  and  the 
Vermejo,  Pilcomayo,  and  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  Parana. 

Climate. — Five  regions  are  distinguished — 1.  Puna  drara 
(very  cold),  between  13.000  ft.  and  the  snow  limits  ;  2.  Pima 
(cold),  between  11,000  and  13,000  ft.,  with  heavy  forests,  and 
producing  potatoes,  oca,  quinoa,  and  barley  ;  3.  Cabezera  <le 
Talk,  or  high  valleys,  between  9000  and  11,000  ft.,  producing 
wheat,  corn,  and  generally  crops  of  the  temperate  zone  ; 
4.  Valle,  or  Medio  Yunrja,  between  6000  and  9000  ft.,  produc- 
ing grains,  fruits,  and  plants  of  temperate  and  semi-tropi- 
cal regions  :  5.  Yunr/a,  the  tropical  region,  with  its  tropical 
forests  and  fruits,  producing  the  cacao,  coca,  bananas,  etc. 

Minerals. — Both  silver  and  gold  are  found  throughout  the 
Cordilleras,  the  latter  in  placers  on  all  the  streams  ;  there 
are  many  mines  of  both,  and  also  large  beds  of  copper,  tin, 
quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  excellent  coal. 

Wild  animals,  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions, 
abound,  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  birds  of  prey. 

Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Prod'Jctions.~The  soil  of  the  S'd,  4th 
and  5th  climatic  regions  is  rich ;  the  forest  products  are 
valuable  ;  caoutchouc,  cinchona,  coca,  and  many  other  use- 
ful and  medicinal  barks,  gums,  resins,  and  roots,  and  cacao, 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  barley,  oats,  some  indigo' 
Sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  Brazil-nuts  are  cultivated  success- 
fully. B.  has  also  large  guano  deposits  at  Mejillones  Its 
exports  mclude  silver,  chichona,  cocoa  and  coffee,  and  cop- 
per, tin,  and  other  ores,  guano  and  cubic  nitre  ;  and  its  im- 
ports are  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  iron,  and  hardware. 

Its  foreign  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through  Chili  Peru 
and  Brazil.    B.  has  no  sea-coast. 

Railways.— There  are  2  railwavs  in  operation— viz..  from 
La  Paz  to  Aygacha  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  from  Autofa- 
gasta  to  Salar.  Othei-s  in  progress  when  the  war  began 
are  not  yet  completed. 

Jfi«.«rtcftv.— Public  debt  1880,  $;30,000.000 :  revenue  at  latest 
report,  $2,930,000 :  expenditure,  $4,505,000.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  deficit  of  revenue. 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb :  there  are  3  nominal  univs 
but  very  few  good  schools.     Illiteracv  prevails 

History.— B.  was  a  part  of  the  emi>ire  of  the  incas  till  1.5;i8 
^henthe  Spaniards  conquered  it :  their  power  was  not  fully 
established  till  1780,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  vlceroyai- 


ty  of  La  Plata.  It  was  in  a  condition  of  revolution  from 
1809  to  1824 ;  became  independent  in  1825.  and  was  named 
after  Gen.  Bolivar.  Const,  adopted  in  1820,  and  Gen.  Sucre 
elected  pres. ;  he  was  driven  from  the  country  in  1828 ; 
c.  war  ensued,  and  Santa  Cruz  chosen.  In  18;J9  lie  was  de- 
feated by  Chili  and  fled  to  Guayaquil.  Gen.  Ballivian  suc- 
ceeded, and  maintained  a  tolerably  peaceful  administration 
till  1844.  but  from  that  time  to  the  present  revcjlutions  and 
chronic  c.  war  have  been  the  usual  condition  of  B. 

Population,  is  now  estimated  at  1,957,352.  Of  these  it  is  said 
tliat  alKiut  7lK).000  are  Indians,  mostly  Chiquitos,  :Majos, 
and  Chiriquanos.  The  remainder  are  whites  of  Sp.  origin, 
large  numbers  of  the  mixed  races,  and  comparatively  few 
negroes.  Religion,  R.  Cath.,  though  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  retain  their  old  worship.  B.  is  di\ideil  into  9  provs.— 
viz..  La  Paz  de  Ayacucho,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Chuquisaca  or 
Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Beni,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sien-a,  Tarija, 
and  Atacama  In  1860  a  part  of  dept.  of  Cochabamba  was 
separated  to  form  piov.  of  Malgareja,  and  prov.  of  Mexil 
lones  was  decreed  in  1867.  L.  P.  Buockett. 

Bol'laudists,  a  term  applied  to  certain  Jesuits  who 
compiled,  and  are  compiling,  a  voluminous  work  called  Acta 
Sanctorum,  ov  Lives  of  the  ^Saints.  They  derived  their  name 
from  John  Bollandus,  after  whose  death,  in  1665,  the  work 
was  continued  at  intervals  by  others. 

Bologna,  lio-lon'yah  (auc.  Fdsina  and  Bononia),  a  city 
of  It.,  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  23  m. 
S.  E.  of  Modena  and  8:i  m.  N.  of  Florence.  It  is  connected 
by  railways  with  various  points ;  that  to  Florence  crosses 
the  Apennines  by  numerous  tunnels.  It  has  many  churches 
and  palaces,  rich  in  works  of  art.  There  is  here  a  leaning 
tower,  built  about  1100,  256  ft.  high.  B.  is  one  of  tlie  great 
centres  of  It.  learning.  The  univ.,  founded  about  425  a.  d., 
is  said  to  have  had  10,000  students  in  1200  ;  the  libraiy  has 
200,aX)  vols,  and  1000  MSS.  The  anc.  Felsina  was  founded  by 
the  Etruscans  probably  as  early  as  the  building  of  Rome. 
In  189  B.  c.  it  was  taken  by  the  Roms.,  who  changed  its  name 
to  Bononia.  It  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in  8i)0  k.  d..  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States  in  1514,  and  in  1859  was  incor- 
porated into  the  new  kingdom  of  It.    Pop.  1881,  123,274. 

Bologua,  da  (Giovanni),  a  Flemish  sciUptor,  b.  at 
Douay  in  l.")24.  His  chief  works  are  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
and  the  great  fonntain  of  Bologna.     D.  1608. 

Bologna  Stoue,  a  variety  of  hea%T  spar  (sulphate  of 
baryta)  found  near  Bologna,  and  sometimes  called  "B. 
phosphorus."  When  pulverized  and  made  into  cakes  with 
gum-water  they  emit  a  phosphorescent  light. 

Bol'ton-le-Moors,  a  town  of  Eng..  on  the  Croal,  11  m. 
N.  W.  of  Manchester.  Several  railways  extend  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Blackburn.  It  is  one  of  the  prin.  seats  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  Kumerous  coal-mines  are  worked 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton.     Pop.  105,422. 

Bonibard'nient.  In  the  strict  meaning  of  the  tenn.  a 
B.  is  the  firing  from  mortars  of  ftowife— (that  is,  shells  or  in- 
cendiary projectiles  i  into  a  fortress  or  place  to  compel,  or 
aid  in  compelling,  its  surrender.  "  B.,"  says  Bardin  {Diet,  de 
VArmee)  "  are  an  impolitic  and  barbarous  means,  since  it  at- 
tacks non-combatants,  and  is  rather  a  warfare  against  the 
inhabs.  than  against  the  ai-med  defenders,  exasperating 
the  people  and  ndtionulizing  the  strife."  Of  the  B.  recorded 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Genoa  in  16S4;  of  Tripoli  in  1085, 
1728,  and  1747 ;  Barcelona,  1691.  Bmissels  was  bombarded 
in  1694  by  Louis  XIV.  ("  8000  bombs  and  three  times  as  many 
red-hot  shot"  were  thrown  in) ;  Prague  was  bombarded  in 
17.59 :  Breda,  Lille.  Lyons.  Maestricht,  Mayence  in  1793,  and 
Menin,  Valenciennes.  Le  Quesnoy,  Ostende,  Nieuwpoort, 
and  Lecluse  in  1794.  Some  resisted— as  Lille  and  Mayence — 
others  .succumbed.  That  of  Lille  is  most  noted,  this  small 
place  being  subjected  for  140  hours  (0  days  and  nights)  to 
the  fire  of  12  mortars  and  24  cannons.  During  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  in  18.32,  31.089  shells  were  thrown  into  the  citadel 
\\ithout  material  effect  in  accelerating  the  surrender.  Vera 
Cruz  was  bombarded  by  Gen.  Scott  in  Mar.  1847  for  several 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  town  capitulated ;  Fts. 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  below  New  Orleans,  were  bombarded 
in  Apr.  1802  by  a  bomb-flotilla  under  Admiral  Porter,  for  6 
days  and  6  nights,  during  which  7500  shells  were  thrown, 
without  seriously  injuring  their  military  strength.  Admiral 
Fan-agut  then  forced  the  passage  and  destroyed  the  rebel 
fleet  above,  after  which  the  forts  surrendered. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  effectiveness  of  B.  as  a  means  of 
warfare  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  suffering  it  inflicts  on 
helpless  non-combatants.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Boin'bax,  a  genus  of  large  soft-wooded  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Sterculiacete,  nearly  related  to  the  baobab 
tree.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  especially  Amer. 
They  yield  great  quantities  of  cotton,  but  the  fibre  is  short, 
does  not  spin  well,  and  is  not  durable. 

Bombay',  a  presidency  of  Brit.  India,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  or  Ar.  Sea.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous.  The  W.  CThauts  extend  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast  in  a  direction  nearly  X.  and  S.  Between  this  range  and 
the  sea  is  a  nairow  tract  called  the  X.  and  S.  Concans.  the 
climate  of  which  is  very  hot  and  moist,  the  annual  rainfall 
being  more  than  100  inches.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  is  fertile ;  cotton  and  rice  are  the  staples.  Area, 
including  Sindh,  124,465  sq.  m.    Pop.  16,383,422. 

Bombay  [from  the  Port.  Bom  Bahiu,  or  Boa  Bahia,  i.  e. 
"good  harbor"],  a  seaport  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.,  on  the  S.  end  of  the  island  of  B.  and  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  affording  good  anchor- 
age for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  a 
railway  which  connects  it  with  Calcutta.  At  the  S.  end  of 
the  island,  which  is  8  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide,  is  the  fortified 
European  town,  and  1  m.  X.  of  that  is  the  Black  Town,  in 
which  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  reside.  Between 
these  two  towns  is  the  esplanade  and  the  barracks.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  mint,  cathe- 
dral, the  custom-house,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the 
Elphinstone  Inst.,  the  missionary  houses,  the  Grant  Med. 
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Coll.,  tlie  {Treat  Hindoo  temple  of  Momba  Deri,  and  the 
•lanisetjee  Hospital.  B.,  exc-eptinsr  Calcutta  and  Canton,  is 
the  jrreatest  eommercial  enipoiiiini  of  Asia,  and  is  the  cliief 
Indian  pt.  eouneeted  with  the  estahlishnu  iit  of  steam  navi- 
gation l)et\veen  India  and  Kiii;.  Steanieis  also  ply  between 
this  iiort  and  r*oint-de-(ialle  in  Ceylon.     I'oi>.  1881.  T.Vi  «K). 

Bomb  Laiico,  an  explosive  missile  nsed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  eonsistins  of  a  eylindrieal  shell  of  iron  eharffed  with 
powder,  and  armed  witli  a  sharp  and  lieavy  point.  It  i.s  dis- 
charged from  a  musket,  anti  is  explodeil  by  a  fu.se  after  it 
has  penetrated  the  l)ody  of  the  whale. 

Bo'iia  De'a  (the  "{rood  {joddess'"),  a  Kom.  divinity, 
worshipjied  oiilv  by  the  women.  Her  festival  was  celebrated 
on  the  1st  of  May.  with  mysterious  rites,  from  which  all 
males  were  strictly  excluded. 

Bo'iia  Fi'do  [Lat.J.  "in  good  faith."  without  fraud, 
innocently:  without  notice.  A  />'.  F.  purchaser  is  one  who 
purcliase.-*  fora  valuable  consideration,  without  notice.  This 
subject  is  of  great  hnportance  in  e(|uity  jurisi)rudence.  It  is 
a  gen.  rule  that  a  court  of  c(iuity  will  grant  no  relief  against 
ii  purchaser  in  good  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pur- 
chaser lias  7iotice,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  equitable 
rights  of  others,  he  willstaiul  in  no  better  position  than  the 
person  from  whom  he  acquired  his  title.  The  same  question 
is  presented  in  the  caseof  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes. 
atid  other  commercial  jiaper.  If  the  acceptor  or  maker  has 
a  defence  to  it  as  to  tlii^  i)ayce.  it  will  in  gen.  be  shut  off  as 
to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  before  tnaturity,  but  not  as  to 
purcliasers  with  notice  of  such  defence. 

Boiijiii'za,  a  Sp.  word,  i)robably  derived  from  hueno. 
"good  "  (ad.j.i.  and  by  the  termination -fO/,:^/  it  becomes  a 
noun  signifying  "goodness."  In  Sp.  this  word  is  generally 
used  to  indicate  fair  weather  at  sea  ;  also  to  indicate  pros- 
l)erity  or  success.  In  Cal.  and  in  N.  Mex.  it  is  a  mining  term 
to  signify  an  abundance  of  metal.  AVhen  a  pocket  of  rich 
ore  is  struck  the  mine  is  said  to  be  a  B. 

Bo'iiapartc  (C.\i{lo),  a  Corsican  lawyer,  b.  >Iar.  29,  17-t6, 
was  the  lather  of  >'ap.  I.  He  married  in  ]"t5<'  Letitia  (Le- 
tizia)  Kamolino,  and  had  5  sons  and  3  daughters.  Became 
counsellor  and  assessor  of  A.iaccio  in  1773.    U.  Feb.  34,  178.5. 

Bonaparte  (Caroline  >I.MtiE  Axnoncl^de).  queen  of 
Naples,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Ajaecio  in  1782 ; 
married  in  180(1  Joachim  ]Marat,  who  became  king  of  Naples 
in  180S.  Was  tlie  raotlier-of  2  sons  and  2  daughters.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  .she  took  the  title  of  countess  of 
Lipona.     I).  18.30. 

Bonaparte  (Chakles  LrciEN  Jules  LArRENTl,  prince 
of  Ciuiiiic.  son  of  Lucien  B..  b.  in  Paris  May  24,  1803.  He 
was  distinguished  as  an  ornithologist,  and  took  little  part 
in  political  affairs.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  B. 
He  resided  in  Phila.  and  It.,  and  pub.  Ainer.  Ornitholoqy,  or 
a  Hhl.  oflhc  Binh  of  the  U.  S.    D.  July  30,  1857. 

Bonaparte  (JerojieI,  king  of  Westphalia,  a  brother  of 
Nap.  I.,  b.  at  Ajaccio  Nov.  15,  1784.  He  entered  the  Fr.  navy 
in  1800,  and  during  a  visit  to  the  U.  S.  married,  in  1803,  Miss 
Patterson  of  Baltimf)re,  without  the  consent  of  Nap.  This 
marriage  was  aimulled  by  order  of  Nap.  in  180.5.  Jerome 
served  as  gen.  of  brigade  against  the  Prus.  in  1800,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Westphalia  in  1807.  In  the  same  year  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wurtemberg.  Helost  his 
throne  in  Oct.  1813,  and  led  a  division  at  Waterloo  in  June 
1815.  After  he  had  passed  many  years  in  exile  he  became  a 
marshal  of  Fr.  in  18.50.     D.  June  24,  1800. 

Bonaparte  (Jerome  Napoleon),  a  son  of  the  preceding 
liy  liis  first  wife,  b.  in  Eng.  in  July  1805,  and  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  182(5.  He  {ji'eatly  resembled  Nap.  I.  in  appearance. 
Left  2  sons.  Jerome  and  Charles  Joseph.    D.  June  17,  1870. 

Bonaparte  (Jerome  Napoleon),  an  Amer.  and  Fr.  ofticer, 
grandson  of  Jerome  B.,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Nap.  I.,  b.  1830,  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
in  18.52,  and  till  Ids  resignation  of  his  lieutenancy  In  the 
.Mounted  Riflemen,  Aug.  16,  18.54,  served  on  frontier  duty. 
He  entered  the  Fr.  imperial  army  Sept.  5.  1854,  as  second 
lieut.  of  the  7th  Dragoons,  became  chef  d'escadron  3d  Cui- 
rassiers Aug.  15,  1855,  and  was  transferred,  Mar.  IG,  1857,  to 
the  Drafjons  de  I'lmperatrice.  He  served  iij  the  Crimean 
war  against  Rus.  18.54-.55,  engineer  at  Balaklava,  Inkerman, 
Tchernaia.  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  he  was  decorated  by 
the  Sultan  of  Tur.  with  the  "  Medjidie  Order,"  made  kniglit 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  Fr.,  and  re<!eived  the  Crimean 
medal  from  tlie  queen  of  Eng.  He  was  in  the  Algerian 
campaign  in  ]8.5()-.57,  engaged  in  several  actions  with  the 
Kabyles  :  in  It.  campaign  against  Aus.  ia59,  engaged  at 
Montebello.  Solferino,  and  various  outixist  affairs,  i-eceiving 
for  his  gallantry  the  Fr.  "  medaillc  dltalic  "  and  the  decora- 
tion of  "  .Military  Valor  "  from  I  he  king  of  Sardinia:  in  the 
guard  of  the  empress  of  Fr.  18()7-72.  On  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire he  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  liands  of  the  Com- 
mune in  Paris. 

Bonaparte  (  Josepu),  king  of  Sp.,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Naj).  L.  b.  in  Corsica  Jan.  7,  17(58.  He  studied  law,  married 
Julie  Mane  Clary,  and  was  elected  to  tlie  Fr.  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  in  1797.  He  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Luneville  with 
Aus.  m  1801,  and  that  of  A  miens  with  Eng.  in  Mar.  1803. 
I  i-ged  by  Nap.,  he  accei)tc(l  the  throne  of  Naples  in  180G. 
He  was  transferred  in  May  1808  to  the  tlirone  of  Sp.  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Sp.  people,  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  domination  of  the  Fr.  During  his  nomina"! 
reign  many  battles  were  fotight  between  the  Fr.  and  the 
allied  Eng.  and  Sp.  armies,  who  expelled  him  from  Sp.  in 
June  1813.  In  1815  he  emigrated  to  the  V.  S.,  and  lived  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  under  the  name  of  the  count  de  Survil- 
liers.     D.  at  Florence,  It.,  July  28,  1844. 

Bonaparte  (Letizia  Ramolino),  the  mother  of  Nap.  I., 
b.  in  Corsica  Aug.  24,  1750.  She  was  considered  a  beauty, 
and  had  an  uncommon  intellect,  .\ccording  to  her  son 
Nap.,  "she  had  a  {jreat  character,  with  much  energy,  ele- 
vation, and  pride.''  She  was  married  to  Carlo  B.  in  1767. 
In  1804  received  the  title  of  Madame  Mere.     D.  Feb.  2,  1836 

Bonaparte  (Lorisi,.a  brother  of  Nap.  1.,  b.  at  Ajaccio 


Sept.  2.  1778.  He  entered  the  army  in  youth,  and  served 
at  Areola  and  Rivoli  (1797).  In  compliance  with  Nap.'s 
will,  he  married  Hortense  de  Beauliarnais  in  1802.  and  be- 
came king  of  Hoi.  in  June  180s.  He  riid  his  wife  se]>arated 
about  1807.  in  consequence  of  incompatibiiitv.  As  nominal 
i  king  of  Hoi.  he  was  comj)elled  by  Nap.  to  sacrifice  the  inter- 
!  ests  of  the  Dut.  tothedesigns  of  the  emp..  who  was  (jftended 
j  because  Louis  was  not  sufticicntly  subservient.  Louis  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  1810.  after  which  he  resided  in  It.  He 
I  was  the  putative  father  of  Nap.  HI.     D.  June  29.  1H46. 

Bonaparte  (Loiis  Liciem,  a  S(m  of  Lucien  and  a 
neiihew  of  Nap.  I.,  b.  Jan.  4,  1813.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fr. 
National  Assembly  in  1849,  became  a  senator  in  18.52,  and 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18.55.  He  is  distin- 
guislie<l  for  his  labors  in  philology  and  chem. 

Bonaparte  (Loiis  Napoleon).     See  Napoleon  IIT. 

Bonaparte  (Lucien),  prince  of  Canino,  a  brother  of 
Nap.  L,  b.  at  A.iaccio  May  21,  1775.  He  was  an  active  and 
energetic  republican  in  the  Fr.  Revolution.  In  1795  he  mar- 
ried Christine  Boyer,  a  woman  of  obscure  birth.  He  was 
chosen  in  179s  a  nieinber  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  Directory.  On  the  IMth  Brumaire 
(Nov.  1799)  he  (lis|>layed  great  resolution,  and  efliciently  prc- 
inoted  the  success  of  Nap.  Lucien  becaiiK^  minister  of  the 
interior  in  Dec.  1799.  ambassador  to  Sp.  in  1800,  and  a  ti-ibune 
in  1S02.  Having  lost  his  first  wife.  lie  married  in  1803  a  widow 
named  Jouberthon  without  the  consent  of  Nap.,  who  was 
angry  at  the  match.  Lucien  went  into  exile,  and  refused 
tile  throne  of  It.,  which  Nap.  offered  him  on  condition  that 
he  should  divorce  his  wife.  He  was  in  Fr.  during  the  Hun- 
driMl  Davs.  JS15.  and  acti\-elv  supixirted  Nap.  in  that  crisis. 
He  i)assed  fhe  latter  part  of  his  life  in  It.,  and  d.  at  Viterbo 
June  29,  1840,  leaving  5  sons  and  6  daughters. 

Bonaparte  (Lucien  Louis),  a  son  of  Cliarles  Lucien,  h. 
at  Rome  Nov.  1.5,  1828.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  and  on 
Mar.  13,  1808,  was  made  acardiiial  priest. 

Bonaparte  (Marie  Anne  Elise>.  princess  de  Piombino. 
a  sister  of  Nap.  I.,  b.  in  Corsica  Jan.  3,  1777  ;  married  in  1797 
to  Felix  Bacciochi,  a  Corsican  officer,  and  received  in  1805 
the  title  of  princess  of  Lucca  and  FMombino.  From  1809  to 
1814  she  was  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  which  slie  ruled  with 
ability.     1).  Aug.  7.  1820. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.     See  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Pai:!-').  Prince, 
a  son  of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  b.  at  Trieste  Sejit.  9, 
1822.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  As  a  professed  democrat  he  was  elected  to  the  Fr. 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1848.  In  18.52  he  received  the  title 
of  prince,  and  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  his  cousin.  Nap. 
III.,  in  case  the  latter  should  die  without  issue.  He  married 
Clotilde.  a  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  His  features 
reseiiilile  tlio'-;e  of  his  uncle,  Nap.  I. 

Bonaparte  (  Xapoleon  Louis  Jean  Joseph"),  son  of  Nap. 
III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  b.  Mar.  16.  18.50.  When  the 
Fi'anco-fier.  war  brok(^  out  (1870).  he  went  with  his  father 
to  the  front,  and  saw  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  When  Nap. 
III.  abdicated,  and  Fr.  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Eng.,  and  entered  the  military  school  at 
Woolwich,  where  he  grad.  During  the  Zulu  war  in  S.  A  fr. 
he  volunteered  in  the  Brit,  service,  and  was  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  He  was  put  in  command  of  a 
reconnoitring  party,  which  rode  some  20  m.  from  the 
camp.  Just  as  the  party  was  about  to  return,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  and  the  prince  was  killed.  His  body 
was  taken  to  Eng.  and  placed  in  the  monumental  chapel  at 
Chiselhurst.  beside  that  of  his  father.    D.  June  1,  1879. 

Bonaparte  (Pauline),  Princess  Borghese,  b.  at  Ajaccio 
in  1780,  was  the  most  lieantiful  of  Nap.'s  sisters.  In  1801  she 
became  the  wife  of  Oen.  Leclerc,  who  d.  in  1802.  Was  mar- 
ried in  1803  to  Prince  Camille  Borghese,  an  It.,  from  whom 
she  soon  separated.  A  statue  of  Pauline,  executed  by 
Canova.  is  said  to  resemble  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles.   D.  1825. 

Bonaparte  (Pierre  Napoleon),  a  son  of  Lucien.  b.  at 
Rome  Sept.  12.  1815.  He  passed  his  youth  as  an  adventurer 
in  Amer..  It.,  and  (ir..  and  committed  several  homicides.  In 
his  own  house  near  Paris  he  killed  Victor  Noir.  in  1869.  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.    D.  Apr.  8,  1881. 

Bona'sa,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonida>,  and  one  of  the  genera  included  in  the  popular 
term  grouse.  It  comprises  the  hazel-grouse,  a  European 
bird,  the  Tetnio  B.  of  Linnaeus.  Another  species  is  the  Amer. 
ruffed  grouse  (11.  or  Tttrao  vmbdhm).  about  18  inches  long, 
and  called  the  pheasant  in  Pa.  and  tlie  partridge  in  N.  Y. 
and  N.  Eng.  The  loud  lliuinping  or  "drumming"  sound 
lieard  in  the  localities  frequented  by  this  bird  is  produced  by 
the  bird  beating  on  its  sides  with  its  wings. 

Bonaventu'ra  ((Jiovanm  di  Fidanza).  Saint,  an  It. 
.scholastic  theol..  1).  in  Tuscany  in  1221.  was  called  the  Se- 
raphic Doctor.  He  taught  tlieiil.  in  Paris,  became  gen.  of  the 
order  of  Franciscans  in  12.50.  and  cardinal  in  1273.  Miracles 
were  ascribed  to  him.  Among  his  works  is  Biblia  Pmiperiim 
(Poor  Man's  Bible).  D.  July  14,  1274.  canonized  1482,  and 
made  a  doctor  of  the  Ch.  1,587. 

Bond  [from  the  root  of  the  noun  band  and  the  verb 
bind],  in  law,  an  instrument  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
It  is  also  called  a  <leed.  It  is  either  simple  or  with  a  con- 
dition. A  B.  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  engagement  to 
pay  is  absolute.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
promissory  note  becomes  a  simple  B.  if  executed  under  seal. 
The  most  common  form  of  B.  is  one  executed  under  a  con- 
dition. The  instrument  in  this  case  consists  of  two  parts— 
the  engagement  to  jiay,  and  the  condition  upon  which  the 
engagement  to  pay  will  become  inoperative  and  void. 

Bond  ((Jeorge  Phillips),  an  astron.,  b.  at  Dorchester. 
Mass..  May  20,  1825.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1845.  He  aided  his 
father,  W.  C.  Bond,  in  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  ;  wrote 
On  the  ConKfriiction  of  (he  Rinffx  of  Saturn.    D.  Feb.  17,  1865. 

Bond  (William  (J'ranch),  an  astron.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.. 
Sept.  9,  1789,  was  a  watchmaker ;  appointed  director  of  the 
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obsorvatoiy  of  llarvaiil  I'liiv.    He  discovered  a  satellite  of 
Sanini.     I»".  .laii.  •.".•.  is.">!t. 

Boiidoo',  or  Boiidoii,  a  small  kinirdom  of  W.  Afr..  in 
about  hit.  14"  to  \y  N.and  Inn.  11^  to  la"  U'.:  bounded  E.  by 
the  river  Falenie.  whieli  separates  it  frotii  Banibook.  Tlie 
surfaee  is  level,  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  wild 
animals  are  numerous.  The  Foolalis  are  the  most  numerous 
of  the  tribes  in  H.     Pop.  about  l..-)lM.lllK.). 

Bone,  Clioiuioal  Composition  of.  B.  consist  of 
l?.-eartila;:e.  or  ossein,  anil  earthy  salt.s,  beside  a  certain 
iliiaiititv  of  fat,  which  is  easily  removed  by  ether,  and  is  not 
considered  as  a  constituent  of  the  B.  By  bumhiK  B.  till 
white,  the  ossein  is  destroved,  and  the  earthy  salts  remain 
as  brittle  B.-ash.  By  subjecting  the  B.  to  the  action  of  dilute 
liydrochloric  acid  the  earthy  salts  are  dissolved  and  re- 
moved, and  the  ossein  remains  as  a  Hexible,  translucent 
sxib.staiice  retainiiiir  the  forms  of  the  B.  By  lonjr  boilinir 
with  water  it  is  completely  dissolved,  beinfr  converted  into 
jrelatine.  which  sets  to  a  .jelly  on  cooling.  The  earthy  salts 
contain  i>hospl)ate  of  lime,  i)hosphate  of  majrnesia.  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  Huoride  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

I'nirii  of  B. — In  the  arts.  B.  ;irc  employed  as  substitutes  for 
ivorv  ft'ir  buttons,  handles  ^f  knives. "lirushes,  etc.,  and  for 
combs;  they  are  also  used  as  tattle  food  in  the  form  of 
B.-meal :  asa  fertilizer,  either  in  the  form  of  B.-meal,  B.-ash, 
or  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  B. -black,  of  gelatine,  of  phosphorus,  of 
ph(»sphate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime  for  raisinj;  bread, 
and  B.-ash  is  used  for  cupels.  C.  F.  Chanulei;. 

Bone-Asli  is  the  residue  left  on  burning  B.:  it  amounts 
to  about  (it;  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  original  B.  It 
consists  of  the  earthy  .salts  of  the  B.,  the  composition  of 
winch  is  given  above.  It  is  used  as  manure,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  superphosphates,  phosphorus,  cupels,  and  is  an 
imi>ortant  constituent  of  Eng.  china.  ('.  F.  Chandler. 

Bone-Blacli,  or  Aniiual  C'liarooal,  is  the  residue 
left  on  calcining  B.  in  close  vessels.  The  bones  are  placed 
either  in  retorts,  like  those  used  in  making  coal-gas,  or  in 
iron  pots.  On  the  application  of  heat  destructive  distilla- 
tion takes  place.  Combustible  gases  escape,  accompanied 
by  vapors  which  condense  to  ammoniacal  water  and  offen- 
sive oils.  The  residue  in  the  vessels  amounts  to  about  .50 
per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  original  B.  It  is  passed  between 
rollers,  and  separated  by  sieves  into  different  sizes.  The 
average  composition  of  dry  B.-B.,  in  ](X),  is  carbon,  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  10  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  including  a  little  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  «f< :  carbonate  of  lime,  8 ;  sulphate  of 
lime,  O.-i  :  alkaline  salts,  0.8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  0.1,  and  silica,  0.3. 
In  Fr.,  pulverized  B.-B.  in  fine  powder  is  often  boiled  with 
the  raw  sugar  before  it  goes  to  the  liag  filters. 

When  B.-B.  is  to  be  used  for  decolorizing  acid  solutions, 
the  phosphate  of  lime  is  first  removed  from  it  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid.  ^lany  other  forms  of  charcoal  possess 
these  properties,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  so  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  sugar-refiners  as  B.-B.  Under  the 
name  of  ivory-black,  animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
especially  for  making  shoe-blacking.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Boue'set,  a  common  name  (jf  the  Eitpaiorium  perfolia- 
ti(ii),  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  V.  S..  growing  in 
low  or  moist  places.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  etc. 

Bon'gar  ^Binciarus  or  Pseudubou).  or  Rock  Snake, 
a  genus  of  venomous  serpents  in  the  E.  1..  allied  to  the  luiju. 
The  Biiiu/arns  atuuiluris  is  sometimes  G  or  7  ft.  in  length. 

Bon'iiam,  a  city  and  cap.  of  Fannin  co.,  Tex.,  ou  K.  R. 
and  on  Bois  d'Arc  Creek,  ;J70  m.  X.  X.  E.  of  Austin.  Pop. 
1870,  W8  :   1880,  1880. 

Bonliaiii  (MiLLEDGE  L.),  a  statesman  and  Confed.  gen., 
b.  in  S.  C.  about  181,5,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  in  18.34  ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  served  in  Mex.  war ;  was  M.  C.  1856-60,  and  gov. 
of  S.  C.  186-2-64. 

Boulieur,  bo-nur'  (Rosa),  a  Fr.  painter  of  animals,  b. 
at  Bordeaux  >Iar.  22.  1823,  was  a  pupil  of  her  father,  Ray- 
mond B.;  produced  in  18.50  The  Nivernais  Ploughing,  and  The 
Hovm  Fair  in  18,53. 

Bou'iface  [Lat.  Bonifaciiix  ]  I.,  Saint,  Pope,  elected  in 
418  A.  D.  :  d..  422.— Boniface  II..  a  Goth,  b.  at  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded Pope  FeUx  IV.  5:30 ;  d.  .5:B2.— Boniface  III.,  chosen 
pope  607  ;  d.  the  same  year. — Boniface  IV.,  b.  at  Valeria,  in 
It.,  succeeded  Boniface  III.  608 :  d.  615.— Boniface  V.,  a  native 
of  Xaples,  became  pope  in  619 ;  d.  625.  and  was  succeeded 
byHonorius  I.— Boniface  VI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
FoiTOOsus  in  896 :  d.  15  days  after  his  election. — Boniface 
VII.,  considered  by  some  authors  an  anti-pope,  elected  in 
974  asa  rival  of  Benedict  VI.;  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in 
975.  and  starved  to  death  in  prison  in  985. — Boniface  VIII., 
C.\Ri)iNAL  (Benedetto  Gaetani),  b.  at  Anagni  about  1228, 
became  pope  in  1294  ;  d.  1303. — Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Toma- 
CELi.i).  succeeded  Urban  VI.  in  1389;  d.  1404,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  VII. 

Boniface  [Lat.  Bonifacins]  (Winfridi,  Saint,  called  the 
Apostle  OF  (ter..  b.  in  Devonshire.  Eng..  about  680;  began 
in  716  to  preach  in  Ger..  where  he  founded  schools  and 
monasteries  ;  in  732  Gregory  I II.  made  him  abp.  and  primate 
of  all  Ger.;  he  brought  the  Ger.  Ch.  into  complete  subjec- 
tion to  the  papacy.  About  7.52  Pepin  le  Bref.  king  of  the 
F'ranks,  appointed  him  abp.  of  Mainz.  In  7.55  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  pagan  mob  at  Dockum  in  \\.  Friesland. 

Bo'uitz  (Hermann),  a  Ger.  philologist,  b.  July  29.  1814. 
became  prof,  at  Vienna  in  1849  ;  called  thence  to  Berlin.  He 
pub.  an  ed.  of  the  Me(aphydcs  of  Aristotle.  Platonic  Studies. 
and  other  works. 

Bonn  (anc.  Botuia).  a  city  of  Prus..  on  the  Rhine.  19  m. 
s,  S.  E.  of  Cologne,  upon  the  railway  which  connects  Co- 
logne with  Coblentz.  It  has  a  fine  anc.  cathedral.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  univ.  founded  in  1818.  which  has  a  librarv  of  200. 
000  vols.,  and  is  attended  by  about  1000  students.  Con- 
nected with  it  are  an  observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
museum  of  nat.  hist.  It  was  captiired  by  the  !■>.  in  1802.  and 
was  annexed  to  Prus.  in  1814.     Pop.  31,514. 


Boii'ner  (Edmind),  b.  about  1495.  Henry  VIII.  appoint- 
ed him  bp.  of  Loud,  in  1539.  Showing  himself  hf)stile  to 
the  Prot.  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  1549. 
but  was  restored  on  the  accession  of  (.^ueen  Mary  in  15,53. 
He  was  the  prin.  instigator  of  the  bloody  persecutions  dur- 
ing her  reign.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1.5.58,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Marshalsea.  where  he  d.  Sept.  .5.  1,569. 

Bonnet,  bona'  (Charles),  LL.L).,  F.  R.  .S..  a  Swiss  nat- 
uralist and  philos..  b.  at  (JenevaMar.  13, 1720.  He  made  dis- 
coveries in  the  reproductive  and  other  functions  of  in.sects, 
etc.,  which  he  announced  in  his  JWuHkv  on  hixedology : 
wrote  also  On  the  I'xe  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants.   D.  May  20, 1793. 

Bonneville,  hori'vil  (Ben.iamin  L.  FM.  b.  in  Tenn.. 
gi-ad.  at  \\'.  Pt.  in  1815  ;  became  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
served  in  the  Mex.  war.  Pub.  a  .Jouinal  of  an  E.rpedition  to 
the  Uoikij  Mt^.    D.  June  12,  1878. 

Boupland,  bon-plon'  (Aime).  a  R-.  botanist,  b.  at  La 
Rochelle  Aug.  22.  1773.  studied  med.  and  hot.  at  Paris.  In 
1799  he  accompanied  Humboldt  in  a  scientific  expedition  to 
S.  Amer.  ;  on  his  return  pub.  Eijoinoetial  I'lantx  Collected  in 
Mej:  He  had  collected  6000  .species  of  plants,  of  which  3.500 
were  entirely  new  ;  became  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1816 ;  in  1821.  on  an  excursion  to  the  Andes,  as  he 
was  passing  thrf>ugh  Paraguay  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Dr.  Francia.  who  detained  him  a  prisoner  nearly  10  yrs. 
Humboldt.  B..  and  Kunth  pub.  the  JVora  freneia  et  Species 
PInntaniin.  181.5-2.5.     D.  May  11.  18.58. 

Bony  Pike  {Lepidosteiit<\,  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  foimd 
in  Amer..  remarkable  as  beingi examples  of  a  type  of  fishes 
now  almost  extinct.  To  this  genus  belong  the  gar-pike  and 
the  alligator-gar  of  the  I'.  S.  The  latter  is  sometimes  6  ft. 
in  length,  and  resembles  the  alligator  in  appearance. 

Boo'by  iSida  f'isca).  a,  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  gannet.  and  f)f  the  family  Pelicanidae.  It 
seldom  swims,  but  is  a  bird  of  powerful  wing,  and  feeds  on 
fish,  which  it  catches  near  the  surface  of  the  w^ater  by  a 
sudden  plunge.  It  is  remarkable  for  stupidity  and  slow 
movement  on  the  land. 

Bood'dlia,  or  Buddlia,.  the  title  of  an  Asiatic  divin- 
ity, or  rather  of  a  series  of  divinities,  whose  votaiies  are 
said  to  constitute  more  than  %  of  the  human  race.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Sans,  verb  hnd  ("to  know"),  and 
signifies,  literally,  "wisdom,"'  and  also  the  "wise  one  ;"  but 
it  is  applied  particularly  to  certain  divine  sages  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  become  posse.s.sed  of  transcendent  wisdom. 
The  Hindoo  systems  teach  the  doctrine  of  accumulative 
merit.  Xot  only  can  one  in  the  present  life,  by  prayer,  pen- 
ance, and  sacrifice,  acquire  great  merit,  but  this  is  supposed 
to  be  credited  to  him  in  the  next  life.  Thus  those  who 
become  B.  acquire,  in  the  course  of  innumerable  transmi- 
grations, an  amount  of  merit  which  may  be  teiined  infinite  ; 
and  this  merit  confers  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  The  as- 
pirants to  the  Booddhasliip  (called  in  Sans.  Bodhissattras)  are 
supposed,  in  the  course  of  their  countless  transmigrations, 
to  be  born  sometimes  as  deias  (inferior  deities),  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  various  animals,  or  even  insects  ;  but 
when  they  are  to  assume  the  rank  of  supreme  B.,  they  are 
always  bom  as  men.  and  their  human  foi-m  becomes  glori- 
fied, when  they  attain  their  highest  perfection,  and  take 
tiieir  rank  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  universe.  But  they 
continue  only  a  vei-y  brief  period  in  this  state ;  they  sooii 
pass  into  nirrann—a,  term  variously  interpreted.  Accord 
ing  to  the  ma.jority  of  Booddliists,  it  simply  signifies 
non-existence  or  annihilation,  but  according  to  "others,  the 
soul,  in  nirmna,  does  not  cease  to  be  ;  it  merely  ceases  its 
separate  existence,  having  been  absorbed  into  the  essence 
of  the  supreme,  eternal  Spirit.  It  is  held  that  there  have 
been  innumerable  B.  in  the  eternity  of  the  past,  each  being 
separated  from  his  nearest  successor  by  thousands  of  yi-s. 
\_Fromotig.  art.  inj.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  .1.  Thomas,  LL"D.' 

Book  [A.-S.  tjoc  ;  Ger.  Biich,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
root  of  Buche,  "beech,"  because  thin  pieces  of  this  wood 
were  formerly  used  for  writing].  B.  is  the  gen.  name  of  al- 
most every  literary  composition,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense 
is  applied  only  to  such  compositions  as  are  large  enough  to 
form  a  vol.  The  materials  of  which  B.  are  composed  have 
differed  much  at  various  periods  and  among  different  peo- 
ples. Plates  of  metal,  or  tablets  of  clay,  afterward  hard- 
ened by  burning,  slabs  of  stone  or  thin  pieces  of  wood,  often 
covered  with  wax,  have  been  employed.  At  a  later  period 
the  bark  of  trees  (Lat.  liber)  came  into  use— whence  our 
word  •'  library."  The  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm  are  stifl 
used  for  B.  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  materials  for  B. 
were  for  a  long  time  mainly  derived  from  the  papyrus,  a 
water-plant  once  common  in"  Egypt.  At  a  later  period  the 
skins  of  animals,  especially  in  the  form  of  parchment,  came 
to  be  the  usual  material.  This  grew  to  be  very  costly,  and 
1  one  writing  was  often  erased  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
material  for  other  works.  B.  thus  written  are  called  pa- 
limpsests. B.  upon  flexible  materials  were  usually  in  ttie 
form  of  rolls  (Lat.  rotinnni\.  whence  our  word  "volume." 
But  paper  has  ))iactically  supei-scded  eve.ythhig  for  B. 

Book'bindins,  the  art  of  fastening  togetlierand  in- 
closing the  leaves  of  a  book  for  preservation  and  use,  has 
been  practised  for  many  centuries.  Long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  ptinting  the  written  leaves  of  missals  and  other 
books  were  united  together  and  inclosed  in  covers  of  wood, 
parchment,  and  other  materials.  Much  labor  and  expense 
was  bestowed  on  a  single  vol..  and  the  covei-s  were  fre- 
j  quently  decorated  with  .iewels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  these  vols,  are  still  preserved  in  the  monas- 
teries and  museums  of  the  Old  World,  and  are  objects  of 
interest  and  study. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  especially  from  the 

beginning  of  this  century,  the  rapid  advancement  of  the 

mechanical  arts,  the  extension  of  education,  and  the  gen. 

diffusion  of  knowledge  have  made  books  as  much  a  neces- 

I  sity  of  life  as  food  and  clothing,  and  their  preservation  is 

i  therefore  an  object  of  importance. 
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The  modern  operations  of  B.  may  be  grouped  in  2  main 
di%-isions—"  forwarding  "  and  "  finishing,"  the  first  compre- 
hending what  is  necessary  fortlie  preservation  of  boolis,  the 
latter  iiertaining  to  tlieir  eniliellishment.  In  Amer.  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centurv.  machinery  for  the  binding  of 
books  has  been  invented,  improved,  and  applied  to  a  greater 
extent  tlian  in  anv  other  country  :  hence  books  in  large  eds. 
are  produced  in  a  stvle  of  great  elegance  and  durability,  and 
at  prices  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Tlie  number  of  persons  engaged  in  B. 
throughout  the  various  States  is  very  large.  In  the  cities  of 
New  York.  Phila.,  and  Boston  many  of  the  establislnnents 
employ  each  from  100  to  300  hands  (about  14 oi  the  number 
being  women),  and  produce  from  1000  to  5000  vols,  per  day. 
[From  01  if/,  art.  in  J.'fi  Unir.  Cyc.  by  J.  .Somerville.] 

Boole,  bool  tGEORGE),  b.  Nov.  3,  1815,  was  prof,  of  math., 
Queen's  Coll.,  Cork,  Ire. ;  author  of  An  Iiircligutinn  info  f he 
Laws  of  ThonqhU  on  which  arc  foundi-d  tht  Mathemalicul 
Theorus  of  Lorju-  ami  rrobitbilities.     D.  Dec.  8,  1804. 

Booiii'eraiig',  a  missile  used  by  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  about  -i  ft .  m  length,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded 
on  the  otlier,  and  is  made  of  hard  wood  bent  into  a  curve 
nearly  resembling  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  taken  by  one  end 
with  the  bulged  side  downward,  and  thrown  as  if  to  hit  some 
object  in  advance.  Instead  of  continuing  to  go  directly  for- 
ward, it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round  and  round, 
and  describing  a  curved  line,  till  it  reaches  a  considerable 
height,  when  it  l)egins  to  retrograde,  and  finally  sweeps  over 
the  head  of  the  thrower  and  falls  behind  him.  This  sur- 
prising motion  is  jiroduced  by  tlie  reacticm  of  the  air  upon  a 
missile  nf  this  peculiar  shape.  The  natives  will  often  hit  an 
object  sonic  distance  behind  them. 

Boone  (called  Montana  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870),  on 
K.  K.,  a  city  of  Boone  co.,  la.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are 
shipped  fnim  here.    Pop.  1870,  2415  ;  1880,  a330. 

Boone  (Daniel),  a  pioneer  and  hunter,  b.  in  Bucks  co.. 
Pa.,  Feb.  11.  1735.  He  emigrated  to  N.  C,  where  he  mar- 
ried. In  1773  he  moved  with  his  own  and  5  otlier  families  to 
Ky. ;  in  1775  he  built  a  ft.  at  Boonesborough,  on  the  Ky.  Kiv- 
er.  Tlie  Indians  Axere  repulsed  from  this  ft.  several  times  in 
1777,  but  surprised  and  captured  B.  in  1778.  They  took  him 
to  Detroit,  treating  liim  with  lenity,  but  he  soon  escaped  and 
returned  to  his  ft.,  which  he  defended  with  success  against 
4.50 Indians  in  Aug.  1778.  In  1795  he  removed  to  a  place  near 
!St.  Louis,  Mo.  D.  Sept.  20,  1820.— His  son  Enoch,  who  d. 
yi&v.  8,  1862,  aged  84,  was  the  first  white  male  child  b.  in  Ky. 

Booue'ville,  or  Boonvllle,  a  city,  cap.  of  Coopered., 
Mo.,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Mo.  River,  227 
m.  by  water  and  187  m.  by  R.  R.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis. 
Lead,  coal,  marble,  hydraulic  lime,  and  iron  are  abundant 
here.  At  this  place,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1861,  Gen.  Lyon 
routed  2500  Confed.  troops  under  Col.  Marmaduke,  and  cap- 
tured their  camp.     Pop.  1870,  3.506  ;  1880,  3854. 

Boou'ton,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Rocka- 
way  River,  ab(jut  30  m.  from  New  Yt)rk.  It  has  iron-works 
among  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.,  if  not  in  the  world.  Pop.  of 
tp.  1870.  34.58  :  1880,  2682,  including  2277  in  v. 

Boon'vllle,  Oneida  ct).  N.  Y.,  35  m.  N.  of  Utica,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  Black  River  Canal.    Pop.  1870,  1418  ;  1880,  1677. 

Boot  (.ToHN  Fletcher),  a  Cherokee,  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  nation,  and  a  brave  warrior.  After 
his  conversion  in  1S25  he  was  ordained  deacon  of  the  M.  E. 
Ch.  S.,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  elder  in  Lebanon.  He 
preached  in  his  native  tongue,  and  was  the  first  Cherokee 
that  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Was  a  founder  of 
the  Cherokee  Bible  Soc.    D.  Aug.  8,  1853,  aged  about  60  yi-s. 

Bootes,  a  N.  constellation,  is  represented  on  celestial 
globes  as  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a  club,  and  in  the  other 
a  leash  by  which  he  leads  2  hunting-dogs.  This  constellation 
comprises  Arcturus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  B.  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Draco,  on  the  E.  by  Corona  Borealis 
and  Serpens,  on  the  S.  by  Mrgo,  and  on  the  W.  by  C'anes 
^'enatici  and  C(jma  Berenices. 

BootU  (Abuaham),  b.  at  Blackwell,  Derby.shire,  Eng.,  in 
May  1734,  became  pastor  of  the  Bap.  ch.  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
Lond.     Author  of  Piedobaptitun  Examined.    D.  18(.)6. 

Bootli.  This  name,  long  eminent  on  the  stage,  was  first 
made  famous  by  Barton  B..  an  Englishman,  b.  in  1681.  He 
first  appeared  in  1698  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  and  in  1701  in  Lond. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1728,  and  d.  in  1733.  He  was  deemed  ex- 
cellent in  such  various  parts  as  Hotspur,  Antony.  Othello, 
and  Henry  VIII.— Junius  Brutus  B.,  b.  near  Loiid.  May  1, 
1796,  first  appeared  on  the  .stage  Dec.  13,  1813,  at  Deptford, 
Eng.,  and  within  4  yrs.  became  famous  in  Lond.  as  Richard 
III.  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  He  first  acted  in  Amer.  July 
13,  1821,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  Richard  III.  His  career  oil 
the  Amer.  stage  was  one  long  triumph— marred,  hcjwever, 
by  intemperance  and  incipient  insanity.  D.  Nov.  3,  18.52.— 
Edwin  B.,  son  of  J.  B.  Bo(jth,  b.  at  Baltimore  Nov.  15,  18:«, 
first  appeared  on  tlie  stage  Sept.  10,  1H49,  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, as  Tressel,  in  llifhard  HI.  After  several  years  of 
"  strolling"  in  Cal.  and  Australia,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  other  N.  cities,  and  speedily  acquired  a  higli  profession- 
al rank.  He  opened  Bcjoth's  Theatre,  New  Y'ork,  Feb.  3, 
1869,  and  made  a  highly  successful  professional  tour  in  Eu- 
rope in  1882-83.  His  name,  as  an  actor,  is  identified  with 
Hamlet,  Ri<;helieu,  lago,  Bertuccio,  and  Lucius  Brutus. 

Bootit  (John  Wilkes),  the  as.sassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
b.  in  Harford  (•(>.,  Md.,  in  18:38,  was  a  brother  of  Edwin,  no- 
ticed above,  and  became  an  actor.  In  the  c.  war  he  sided 
with  theConfeds.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Apr.  1865, 
in  pursuan('e  of  a  conspiracy  with  Surratt,  Powell,  and 
others,  he  entered  Ford's  Theatre,  Wash.,  and  shot  Pi-es. 
Lincoln,  who  was  sitting  in  a  private  box.  Exclaiming, 
''Sic  semper  tyrannis/"  he  leaped  down  to  the  stage.  Al- 
though his  leg  was  broken  by  the  lean,  he  mounted  a  horse 
and  escaped.  He  was  pursued  to  a  barn  near  Bowling 
Green,  Va. ;  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  shot,  Apr.  26, 1865. 

Booth  (Mary  L.),  b.  at  Y'aphank,  N.  Y'.,  Apr.  19,  1831  • 
has  pub.  a  Hist,  of  the  City  of  A'^ew  York  (,1859-67),  and  more 


than  30  vols,  of  Fr.  translations.  From  its  beginning,  in  1867, 
has  been  ed.  of  Harper's  Bazar. 

Booth  (Newton),  b.  in  Salem,  Washington  co.,  Ind., 
Dec.  25,  1825,  grad.  at  Asbury  Univ.  in  1846,  became  a  law- 
yer in  18.50 :  went  to  Cal.  soon  afterward,  and  engaged  in 
business  ;  returned  in  1857  to  Terre  Haute,  and  practised 
law  till  1860,  when  he  went  back  to  C:al.  ;  in  1871  was  elected 
gov.  of  Cal.  on  an  independent  ticket ;  in  Mar.  1874  was 
elected  V.  S.  Senator. 

Booty.     See  Prize,  by  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  LL.D. 

Bopp  (Franz),  a  Ger.  philologist,  b.  at  Mentz  Sept.  14, 
1791.  He  .studied  langs.  in  Paris  and  Gottingen,  and  became 
in  1821  prof,  of  philology  at  Berlin.  He  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Sans,  lang,,  and  is  regarded  as  founder  of  science 
of  comparative  philology.  His  great  work  is  a  Comparatire 
Gram,  of  the  Sans,  and  its  Kindred  Langs.    D.  Oct.  23,  1867. 

Bo'r'a,  von,  or  Boh'ren  (Kathakina),  the  wife  of 
^Martin  Luther,  b.  in  Sax.  Jan.  29,  1499.  She  was  a  nun,  but 
embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  :  escaped  ivom  the  convent, 
and  was  married  to  Luther  in  1.525.    D.  Dec.  20,  1552. 

Borac'lc  (or  Bo'rlc)  Ac'id  is  obtained  in  white  shining 
scales,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  to  the 
flame  of  which  this  acid  imparts  a  beautiful  green  color. 
B.  A.  occurs  native  in  certain  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  and  m  a 
crater  in  the  island  of  Vulcano  (Volcano),  N.  of  Sic.  The 
native  B.  A.  is  of  great  commercial  importance  In  the  manu- 
facture of  BoRA.x  (which  see). 

Bo'rax,  a  comptmnd  of  boracic  acid  and  soda,  is  found 
native  as  a  saline  incrustation  on  the  shoi'es  of  lakes  in  Per., 
Thibet,  and  India.  The  impure  B.  collected  on  tliese  shores 
is  called  tincal  or  crude  B.,  which  is  also  found  in  Peru,  tUiili, 
Cal.,  Nev.,  and  other  regions.  B.  is  also  prepared  from 
boracic  acid  by  solution  in  boiling  ■water,  and  the  addition 
of  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared from  borate  of  lime,  a  salt  largely  procured  from 
Chili,  Peru,  etc.  B.  is  a  white  salt  of  a  sweetish  taste,  solu- 
ble in  tvi-ice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  useful  as  a 
flux  in  promoting  the  fusion  of  metallic  mixtures,  and  pro- 
ducing fusible  silicates  in  assaying  and  in  welding  iron.  As 
an  agent  in  experimenting  with  the  blowpipe  it  is  valuable 
for  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  colored  glasses  with 
various  metallic  oxides.  It  is  also  used  in  med.,  and  as  a 
detergent  in  the  laundry. 

Borax  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  Cal.,  N.  of  San  Francisco, 
the  water  of  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  B.  Crystals  of  B. 
are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  muddy  sediment  at 
the  bottom.  Many  hundreds  of  tons  of  these  have  been  col- 
lected and  sent  to  San  Francisco. 

Bor'da  (Jean  Charles),  an  eminent  Fr.  math,  and 
astron.,  b.  at  Dax  May  4,  17.33.  He  served  as  an  engineer  in 
the  army,  and  became  a  capt.  in  the  navy.  As  a  naval  officer 
he  fought  for  the  I'.  S.  in  1778-82.  He  wrote  several  scien- 
tific works,  and  invented  or  improved  the  reflecting  circle. 
Aided  by  Delainbre  and  Mechain,  he  measured  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  D.  Feb.  20, 1799. 

Bordeaux,  bor-do',  a  city  and  seaport  of  Fr.  on  the 
river  Garonne,  58  m.  from  its  mouth  and  364  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Paris.  It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  accessible  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  for  vessels  of  600  tons.  It  is  connected  by  several 
railways  with  Paris,  Toulouse,  Marseilles,  and  other  places, 
and  the  Canal  du  Midi  joins  it  with  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  abp.,  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced 
about  1100,  and  the  ch.  of  St.  Croix  still  older;  a  univ.,  a 
coll.,  a  mint,  a  public  library  of  120,000  vols.,  and  one  of  the 
finest  theatres  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  before  the  Chr. 
era.  became  the  cap.  of  Aquitania  Secunda  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  about  130  a.  D. ;  in  11.52  was  transfen-ed  to  the  Eng. 
crown,  but  reverted  to  Fr.  in  1451.  During  the  revolution 
of  1789  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Girondists,  and 
suffered  severely  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  Dec.  1870, 
when  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Gers.,  the  seat  of  govt,  was 
at  B.,  but  in  the  following  Mar.  was  transferred  to  Ver- 
sailles.    Pop.  1881,  221,305. 

Bordeaux  Wines,  a  gen.  name  for  several  sorts  of 
Fi'.  wine.  The  red  wines  of  B.  ai'e  commonly  called  claret 
in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  best  of  these  wines  are  the  Medoc, 
which  is  red,  and  the  Graves,  which  is  white.     . 

Bor'den  (Gail),  the  inventor  of  the  product  known  as 
"condensed  milk,"  b.  in  Norwich.  N.  Y'.,  1801.  In  1829  he 
removed  to  Tex. ;  in  18.53,  after  arduous  and  persevering  ef- 
forts, he  succeeded  in  producing  condensed  milk,  for  which 
he  secured  a  patent.    D.  Jan.  11,  1874. 

Borden  (Simeon),  a  C.  E.  and  mechanician,  b.  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1798;  in  18:34  was  director  of  the  geo- 
detic survey  of  Mass.,  for  which  he  invented  valuable  appa- 
ratus.   D.  Oct.  28,  1856. 

Bor'dentown,  R.  R.  June,  a  city  of  Burlington  co.. 
N,  J.,  on  the  Del.  River,  30m.  N.  E.  of  Phila.,  and  6  m.  S.  E.  of 
Trenton.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Del.  and  Raritan  Canal. 
Here  is  a  mansion  built  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of 
Sp.    Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  6041 ;  1880,  5334,  including  4258  in  city. 

Bore,  called  also  Ea'gre  (perhaps  from  the  sea-jotun 
CEgir).  In  estuaries  into  which  large  rivers  flow,  the  strug- 
gle between  tlie  ascending  tidal  wave  and  the  oppo.sing  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  jiroduces  the  imposing  phenomenon  of  a 
huge  wave,  wliich,  like  a  moving  wall  of  water,  advances 
with  great  rapidity  and  a  deep  roaring  noise  up  the  river. 
often  for  hundreds  of  in.,  to  the  limit  of  tide-water.  This  is 
called  the  B.  In  the  Iloogly  River,  one  of  the  main  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  the  B.  rushes  up  the  river  with  great  impetu- 
osity. In  the  Chi.  river  Tsientang  it  rises  toJBO  ft.  in  height, 
and  travels  at  the  rate  of  25  m.  an  hour,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it.  In  the  Amazon  River,  at  the  time  of  tlie 
equinoxes,  B.  of  15  ft.  in  height  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  and  within  the  space  of  200  m.  5  .such  mighty 
waves  may  be  seen  travelling  simultaneously  up  the  river. 
The  Indians,  imitating  the  roaring  sound  of  the  B.,  call  it 
imrornra.  Arnold  Guyot. 

Bo'reas,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  personificatit)n  of  the  N. 
wind,  brother  of  Hesiierus,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus ;  was  im- 
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.1,-iiifil  to  dwell  in  the  caves  of  Thrace,  and  represented 
with  \vin:rs.  liair.  and  beai-d  drippins  with  snow-tlakes. 

Bore'iuau  iAkthik  Inouahami.  b.  at  \\avnesl)inir,  Pa.. 
•Tiilv  04.  l?ta.  settled  in  \V.  Va..  and  practised  law  ;  was  its 
first  Kov.  in  1S03 ;  in  IStiSt  elected  I'.  S.  Senator. 

Bor'er,  a  name  applied  to  the  larv;e  of  many  insects 
which  feed  upon  trees  and  veo:etables.  in  which  they  eat 
holes.  Almost  every  kind  of  tree  has  a  diflfereut  B.  by  which 
it  is  specially  infested. 

Borghese,  bor-jra'-sa  K'amiu.oi,  Prixce.  b.  at  Rome  July 
19,  177.'> :  he  served  in  tlie  Fr.  army  in  his  youth,  and  mar- 
ried in  18(.«  Pauline,  a  sister  of  Nap. :  was  in  18CK5  created 
duke  of  Guastalla.  Sold  B.  collection  of  antiquities  and  artis- 
tic treasures  to  Nap.  for  13.(XX1.0(.X)  francs.     D.  Apr.  10,  \Ki-i. 

Borgia,  bor  Jah  (.C'esakei.  due  de  ValentinoLs,  an  in- 
famous It.  t'ardirial  and  soldier,  a  natural  son  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  Was  made  cardinal  in  149-2.  and  received 
from  Louis  XTI.  of  Fr.  the  title  of  due  de  Valentinois  in 
1498.  He  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery, 
and  procured  the  death  of  "several  persons  by  poison.  On 
the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1-t0.3.  and  the  accession 
of  JuUus  II..  who  was  an  enemy,  lie  was  imprisoned  ;  escaped 
in  1506  and  joined  the  army  of  the  kins  of  Navarre,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.    Killed  in  battle  ilar.  12.  1507. 

Borgia  (Li-creziai,  an  It.  woman  renowned  for  beauty, 
talents,  and  %ices.  a  sister  of  Cesare  B.,  noticed  above. 
Her  second  husband  was  Alfonso  of  Este.  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrara.  t'ontemporaries  accused  her  of  incest  and 
poisonins.  but  several  modern  writers  maintain  that  the 
charges  agamst  her  are  greatly  exaggerated.    D.  1520. 

Bor'goo,  a  kingdom  in  Central  Afr.,  W.  of  the  Niger.  S. 
of  Gourma,  E.  of  the  Fellatah  country,  and  N.  of  the  king- 
doms Egga  and  Yarriba.  The  poj).  consists  of  the  original 
iuhabs.  and  FeUatahs  and  a  Mohammedan  conquering  tribe. 

Bo'rie  (Adoi.ph  E.i.  b.  in  Phila.  Nov.  25.  1809.  ed.  at  the 
I'niv.  of  Pa.  a!id  in  Paris  :  a  merchant  of  PhUa.  :  was  sec.  of 
the  na-^T  in  1HC9  under  Pres.  Grant.    D.  Feb.  5.  1880. 

Bor'laiid  (Solon),  b.  inVa..  studied  med.  and  settled 
in  Ark.  :  was  a  major  m  the  Mex.  war ;  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  1849,  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Central  Amer.  1853, 
and  became  a  Confed.  brig. -gen.  in  1861.    D.  Jan.  31.  1864. 

Borneo,  bor'ne-o.  native  Poolo-Kalamantin,  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  except  Australia,  situated  in  the 
31alay  Archipelago,  extending  from  lat.  7°  1'  N.  to  4°  10'  S.. 
and  from  Ion.  108°  .50'  to  119°  2'  E.  Lensrth.  807  m.  ;  breadth, 
600  m. :  area,  290.000  sq.  m.,  a  little  larger  than  Tex. 

7'ojx>f/iap/t>j.—'Seiir  the  N.  end  is  the  peak  of  Kinibaloo. 
13.G80  ft.  high  ;  chains  of  mts.  with  fertile  valleys  and  plains 
in  the  interior  ;  the  coasts  are  mostly  low  and  marshy,  with 
dense  forests  ;  verj-  few  bays  or  inlets.  B.  is  drained  by  nu- 
merous navigable  rivers — the  Brunai,  Sarawak.  Pontianak, 
Kootai.  Pembuan.  JIurong.  etc.  Large  marshy  deltas  to  most 
of  these  rivers,  but  inland  navigation  good. 

C/iiiui/e.— Hot  and  unhealthy  on  the  coast :  heavy  i-ains 
from  Oct.  to  Apr.    In  the  interior,  moderate  and  healthy. 

Minerals. — Gold,  tin  (abundant),  antimony  imost  of  the 
commercial  supply),  zinc,  diamonds  (fine  and  in  great  imm- 
bers).  iron  and  coal,  both  of  excellent  quality. 

Soil  and  Yerjetation,  rich  and  luxuriant.  Teak,  iron-wood, 
gutta  percha.  ebony,  cocoa-palm  and  several  species  of 
sago  are  the  prin.  forest  trees.  Cinnamon,  camphor,  betel, 
pepper,  ginger,  cotton,  rice,  and  yams  are  produced. 

U7W  ,4;(i//i«/*'.— Elephants,  tigers,  bears,  leopards,  buffa- 
loes, orang-outangs,  and  other  apes  and  baboons. 

Pop'ilation  estimated  at  1.7.50,000,  consisting  of  Malays 
(mostly  Mohammedans),  Dyaks,  Kyans,  Bugis  (native  tribes 
and  pagans),  Papuas  dv  Negritos  (from  New  Guinea,  also 
pagan),  and  Chi.  unainly  Booddhists  or  .Shintoists).  The  Dy- 
aks are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  di\ided  into  many 
tribes  ;  part  wild,  naked  hunters,  fishermen,  and  pirates,  part 
more  ci\ilized  and  industrious.  They  have  neither  priests, 
temples,  nor  worship.  About  %  of  the  island  is  included 
within  the  Dut.  E.  I.  possessions,  but  over  much  of  it  their 
sway  is  only  nominal.  The  most  of  it  is  raled  over  by  native 
sultans,  who  recognize  a  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  the  Dut. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast  is  a  tract  of  about  3.5.000  sq.  m.,  called 
Sarawak,  with  a  pop.  of  about  250,000,  of  which  an  English- 
man. Sir  James  Brooke,  obtained  control  in  1841  from  the 
sultan  of  Borneo.  He  had  the  title  of  rajah  of  Sarawak, 
which  with  the  Eng.  rule  has  descended  to  his  nephew,  rajah 
Charles  Johnson  Brooke.  The  imports  of  B.  are  opium,  tea, 
cottons,  cloths,  hardvi-are,  brass,  iron,  etc.  ;  exports,  sago, 
beeswax,  edible  birds'  nests,  camphor,  hides,  rattans,  tor- 
toise-shell, trepang,  cinnabar,  antimony,  tin.  coal,  diamonds, 
and  gold.  The  prin.  states  or  divisions  of  B.  are  B.  proper, 
Pontianak,  Banjermassia  (these  two  controlled  wholly  by 
the  Dut.),  Sambas,  Sarawak,  JIatan.  Simpang.  and  Sooloo. 
The  prin.  towns  are  Borneo,  Pontianak,  Banjermassin,  Sam- 
bas, Sarawak,  and  Succadana. 

History.— B.  was  discovered  bv  the  Port,  in  1518,  and  a 
Port,  settlement  made  at  Banjermassin  in  1690.  The  Dut. 
visited  B.  in  1.598,  made  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  in  1609,  built 
a  ft.  and  factory  at  Tatis  in  164:}.  and  one  at  Pontianak  m 
1778.    The  Sarawak  settlement  is  under  Brit,  control. 

L.  P.  Brocket!. 

Boriioii,  bor-noo'  (written  also  Borua  and  Bornoo, 
native  Kauowra).  a  negro  kingdom  of  Central  Afr., 
in  the  Soudan,  of  not  well  defined  boundaries  or  extent. 
It  is  said  to  be  bounded  N.  bv  the  Sahara.  E.  bv  Lake 
Tchad  (tliough  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  include 
that  lake),  S.  by  Fumbina,  and  W.  bv  Houssa.  Area  un- 
known. It  forms  a  part  of  the  great  central  plain  of  the 
Soudan,  and  is  well  watered  bvthe  Sharv,  Yeou.  Serbenal. 
and  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Chadda  "or  Benue.  There 
are  few  minerals.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maize, 
millet,  dhourra.  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  pulse,  etc..  and  afford- 
ing pasturage  for  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  There  are  extensive  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams.  Climate  very  hot.  the  mercury  often  rising  to  105= 
r.  in  the  shade.  Rainy  season  from  Oct.  to  Apr.,  during 
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which  the  country  is  extensively  inundated.  Lions,  pan- 
thers, and  other  beasts  of  prey  infest  the  forests.  The  na- 
tives manufacture  cotton  cloth,  and  coats-of-mail  whicli 
they  use  in  warfare.  They  exported  many  slaves,  and  sonic 
gold-dust  till  recently,  but  the  slave-trade" is  now  almost  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  5,000.000. 
mostly  negroes  and  Shouas.  the  latter  said  to  be  of  Arab 
descent.    The  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 

History.—^,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Kanem.  and  became  a  separate  govt,  in  the  15th  centurv, 
but  did  not  attain  its  greatest  power  till  the  close  of  the 
16th.  It  subsequently  declined,  and  its  terr.  was  greatlv  di- 
minished by  the  inroads  of  the  Fellatahs.  The  old  cap.. 
Birni,  bemg  destroyed  by  the  Fellatahs,  Kouka  was  made 
cap.  An  Arab  from  Fezzan  defeated  the  Fellatahs.  and  his 
son  Omar  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Arab  in  race  and  Mo- 
hammedan in  religion.  Omar  has  done  much  to  develop 
the  country,  and  has  treated  travellers  with  great  kindness. 
The  chief  towns  are  Kouka.  Katsena.  Kanou.  Angomou. 
and  Gudieba.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Bo'ro  Bud'dor,  or  Bo'ro  Bo'do,  an  anc.  Booddh- 
istic  temple  of  Java.  l)elieved  to  be  the  most  elaborate  spec- 
imen of  Booddhist  architecture  now  existing,  and  to  have 
been  built  in  1:3.50  a.  d.  It  is  a  square  p>Tamid.  with  9  ter- 
races or  stories.  116  ft.  high  in  all.  and  4(J0  ft.  square  at  the 
base,  each  teirace  covered  with  cells  or  small  houses  for 
monastics,  and  the  wIkjIc  covered  with  profuse  ca^^*ings. 

Borodl'no,  a  v.  of  Rus..  70  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Moscow.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  armv  of  Nap. 
(125,001  strong)  and  the  Kus.  anny.  of  about  1:30,000  men, 
Sept.  7,  1812.  The  Fr.  remained  masters  of  the  field  and 
claimed  the  victory.  They  call  this  the  battle  of  the  Mosk- 
wa.  that  being  the  name  of  a  river  near  the  field. 

Bo''rou  [Lat.  borium].  a  non-metaUic  element  which  Sir 
Humphry  Da^T  discovered  by  exposing  boracic  acid  to  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery.  It  fonns  boracic  acid,  and  it 
occurs  in  nature  only  in  combination  with  oxygen,  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  that  acid  or  of  Borax  (which  see).  It  is 
not  used  in  the  arts  in  a  separate  state. 

Borroiueo,  bor-ro-ma'o  fLat.  Borroitufris].  (Carlo), 
often  called  Saint  Cliarles  Borromeo,  an  It.  cardinal, 
b.  at  Arona,  on  Lago  >Iaggiore,  Oct.  2.  1538,  was  a  nephew 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  He  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and  was 
appointed  a  cardinal  and  abp.  of  Milan  in  1560.  He  en- 
deavored to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks. 
Wrote  many  reUgious  works.  D.  Nov.  3, 1584,  canonized  1610. 
(See  Alexandre  Martin,  Hi-stoire  de  la  Vie  de  S.  C.  BoiTomee.) 

Bor'row  (George),  an  Eng.  author,  b.  at  Norwich  18ft3. 
In  his  youth  he  associated  wAin  the  gypsies,  and  has  written 
several  works  concerning  them.     D.  July  30,  1881. 

Bory  de  Saint  -  Vincent  (Jean  Baptiste  George 
Marie),  Baron,  a  Fr.  naturalist,  b.  at  Agen  in  1780.  He  ex- 
plored the  island  of  JIauritius  about  1800  ;  afterward  served 
as  a  eapt.  at  Austerlitz  and  other  battles,  and  in  18:39  com- 
manded a  scientific  expedition  sent  to  Algeria.  An  ed.  of 
the  Auriales  des  Scieiice»  Physique.'^.    D.  Dec.  22,  1846. 

Bou  (gen.  borls),  the  Lat.  for  an  •"  ox  "  or  "cow,''  is  the 
systematic  name  for  the  genus  of  ruminant  animals  which 
comprises  the  ox,  buffalo,  etc. 

Bo8ca\«'en,  bos'ka-wen  (Edward),  an  Eng.  admiral,  a 
son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  b.  Aug.  19,  1711.  He  became  a 
\ice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1756,  was  sent  to  N^.  Amer.,  and 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Fr.  in  1758.  In  Aug.  1759 
defeated  the  Fr.  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos.    D.  Jan.  10.  1761. 

Boscli'bok  [Dut.  for  '•  bush-buck ''].  the  Traflelaplnts 
sylraticu-^,  a  S.  Afr.  antelope,  which  is  almost  always  found 
in  thick  underbrush  which  is  not  easily  penetrated  "by  man. 
When  surprised  in  the  open  country  it  is  easily  caught,  and 
is  prized  for  its  fine  venison.  It  is  about  4  or  5  ft.  long,  and 
has  a  voice  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Several  other  Afr. 
antelopes  have  this  name. 

Boscli'varlc  [Dut.  for  "bush-pig"],  a  wild  hog  of  S. 
and  W.  Afr.,  in  size  and  in  habits  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon hog.  It  has  long  pointed  ears,  a  long  taU.  aiid  is  of  a 
duU  red  color,  with  white  marks.  It  goes  in  herds,  and 
the  stroke  of  the  boar's  tusks  is  much  dreaded.  It  is  the 
Pofamwheertis  African  us. 

Bos'cobel,  "Grant  co..  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Wis.  River, 
70  m.  W.  of  Madison.    Pop.  1870,  1.509:  1880.  1428. 

BoscoTlcb,  bos'ko-vik  (Riggiero  Giiseppe),  F.  R.  S., 
an  astrou.  and  natural  philos.,  b.  at  Ragusa.  Dalmatia, 
May  18,  1701.  Entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1725,  and  be- 
came prof,  of  math,  and  philos.  in  the  Rom.  Coll.  in  1740. 
Was  one  of  the  first  on  the  Comment  to  adopt  Newtonian 
philos.     Wrote  various  scientific  works.     D.  Feb.  12.  1787. 

Bos'na-Serai'j  or  Sarajevo  (anc.  Tiberiopolis),  Atovm 
of  Bosnia,  on  the  3Iigliazza,  115m.  S.  W.  of  Belgrade.  It  isan 
important  centre  of  commerce.  A  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Aug.  8,  1879.     Pop.  about  45,lXX). 

Bosnia,  boz'ne-a.  fonnerly  an  independent  kingdom, 
from  1522  to  1878  a  prov.  of  Tur..  and  since  that  time  a 
prov.  or  state  of  Aus. -Hungary ;  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Save.  E.  by  the  Drin.  S.  by  Albania.  W.  by  Dalmatia.  Ai-ea. 
16.417  sq.  m..  or  with  Herzegovina  and  Novi-Bazar.  24,247 
sq.  m.  Surface  generallv  mountainous.  Dinaric  Alps  on 
the  W.  :  some  peaks  70()0  ft.  above  the  sea.  Rivei-s,  the 
Save.  Drin  or  Drina.  Bosna.  Verbas.  and  Narenta. 

Soil.  Ver/eUifion.  £'/r.—:Mt. -slopes  covered  with  forests  of 
oak.  beech,  chestnut,  etc.  ;  valleys  and  plains  have  fertile 
soil  and  vield  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  and  fine 
fruits,  b!  is  rich  in  coal,  iron.  lead,  and  other  metals,  but 
the  mines  are  not  much  worked.  Manufactures,  firearms, 
sabres,  and  knives.  Pop.  1879,  862.202.  and  of  Heiv.ego\ina 
and  No\-i-Bazar,  which  are  generally  associated  with  it.  and 
identical  in  race,  religions. "and  customs,  :349.970,  making  a 
total  of  1.212,172.  of  which  448.613  are  Mohammedans  (not 
Turks,  but  Bosniacs.  or  of  Slavonic  race).  496.761  Bosniacs  of 
the  Gr.  Orthodox  Ch..  209.:39l  R.  Caths..  :3426  Jews.  etc.  Tlie 
Slavonic  race  predominates.  The  prin.  towns  are  Serajevo 
(Bosna-Serai),  Mostar,  and  Bauialuka. 
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HiMorij  — Verv  interesting,  but  too  full  of  incidents  to  be 
eiven  liere  Se"ttled  bv  Slavs  in  the  5th  or  0th  century,  it 
was  under  the  swav  of  the  Byzantine  empire  for  several 
centuries  :  at  one  tiihe  a  powerful  kinjjdom.  it  was.  both  be- 
fore and  after,  idternately  tlie  i)rey  of  Hungary.  Servia, 
the  Gr.  empire,  or  the  popes  ;  its  iiiliabs..  largely  Prots.,  re- 
pelled the  attempts  of  each  to  convert  them,  and  maui- 
tained  their  own  faith  amid  terrible  persecutions,  till  at 
last,  in  sheer  despair,  thev  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in 
1403  to  14S:J,  and  theii-  children  were  made  ^Mohammedans 
by  force.  In  the  late  Kus.-Tur.  war  of  1877-78  they  opposed 
Tur .  and  were  iinallv  annexed  to  Aus.  (.See  riiro'ifih  B. 
anil  th-  U'lZKioriiiu.  \)\  A.  J.  Evans.)  L.  P.  Bhockett. 

Bos'pliorus,  or  Bos'poriis  [Gr.  Bo(T77opos.  i.  e.  the 
'"ox-passaire."  because  cattle  could  swim  it],  the  anc.  name 
oi'the  strait  which  cnnnccls  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  forms  part  of  the  bt)undary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  about  16  m.  long,  and  varies  in  width  from 
Yi  m.  to  i  m.  It  was  also  called  the  Thracian  B.  to  distin- 
guish it  from  tlie  Cimmerian  B. 

Bos'pliorus,  C'linme'rlan  [Gr.  Bocr77opos  Kifijicptos], 
the  anc.  name  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale.  which  connects  the 
Black  Sea  with  tlie  Sea  of  Azof.  Tlie  width  at  the  narrowest 
point  is  about  'i]4  m. 

Bosquet,  bos-ka'  (Pieure  FRANf;ois  Joseph),  a  Fr.  gen. 
b.  at  Pau  Xov.  8.  1810.  Served  in  Algeria,  and  in  the  Crime- 
an war  commanded  a  division  at  Alma,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  at  Inkerman  1854,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Brit.  Pari.  :  became  a  senator  and  marshal 
of  Fr.  in  18.5{>.     D.  Feb.  5,  1801. 

Bossuet,  bos-su-a'  (Jacques  Bexigse),  D.  D.,  a  Fr.  pulpit 
orator  and  theol..  b.  at  Dijon  Sept.  37,  10^7.  He  entered  m 
1042  the  Coll.  of  Navarre  in  Paris:  in  10.52  was  ordained  a 
priest,  received  the  degree  of  doct(jr,  and  became  can<jn  of 
Metz.  In  1002  he  preached  in  many  chs.  of  Paris,  and  con- 
verted Mar-ihal  Tureune  to  the  Cath.  communion :  he  was 
appointed  l)p.  of  Condom  in  1009,  and  preceptor  to  the 
daupliin  in  1070.  In  1071  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  Vv.  Acad. 
For  tlie  instruction  of  the  dauphin  he  wrote  a  Dittcoiivtte  on 
riihtrml  Hif-I.  (1081).  He  became  bp.  of  Meaux  in  1G81,  and 
was  tlie  author  of  4  articles  which  were  adopted  l>y  an  as- 
sembly of  Fr.  clergy  in  1082,  and  which  secured  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  Ch.  against  papal  aggression.  Author  of  the 
liiitt.  of  (he  Varidiioiis  of  the  Prot.  V/is..  and  the  chief  Fr. 
champion  of  the  Catli.  Ch.  in  that  age.  His  funeral  orations 
have  lieen  mucli  admired.    D.  Apr.  12,  1704. 

Bos'ton,  an  important  K.  R.  and  commercial  centre,  the 
cap.  of  Mass.,  in  Suffolk  co..  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Ma-ss.  Bay,  about  4.50  ra.  bv  R.  R.  N.  E.  of  Wash,  and  232 
m.  N.  E.  of  New  York  ;  the  State-house  is  in  lat.  42"  21'  27.0" 
N.,  lou.  71°  3'  30"  \V.  It  was  founded  in  1030  by  Puritan 
colonists  from  Eng.  under  the  lead  of  John  AVinthrop  and 
Thomas  Dudley. 

Original  -S'/Vt.— The  site  was  originally  a  small  pear-shaped 
peninsula,  in  its  extreme  length  less  than  2  m.,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  a  little  more  than  1.  b(niiided  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Charles  River,  expanded  into  a  broad  estuary  in  its  N.  \V. 
sweej)  into  the  deep  water  of  the  harbor.  It  was  hung  to 
the  mainland  at  R(jxbury  by  a  slender  stem  or  neck  1  m.  in 
length,  so  low  and  narrow  between  tide-washed  flats  that  it 
was  often  submerged.  Ttie  water  on  the  N.  of  this  isthmus 
was  an  inlet  of  the  Charles  nearly  1  m.  wide,  called  Back 
Bay,  and  tliat  on  the  S.  was  an  inlet  of  the  harbor  named 
S.  i5ay.  This  site  was  deeply  indented  by  coves  and  bor- 
dered by  salt-marshes,  and  its  surface  was  abrupt,  irregular, 
and  hilly.  Such  essentially  were  the  natural  features  of  B. 
of  100  >Ts.  ago,  with  its  narrow,  crooked  sti-eets,  nooks, 
and  its  detached  buildings,  only  4  being  of  stone,  of  which 
King's  Chapel  alone  remains.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  In  the  U.  S.,  yet  it 
contained  only  2000  buildings  and  less  than  20.000  inhabs. 

Moileni.  Chiuirns. — WhUe  the  original  site  still  preserves  to 
a  great  extent  its  irregularity  of  surface,  every  part  has  been 
graded,  the  steep  eminences  having  been  reduced  or  wholly 
rein(jved.  The  highest  remaining  eminence.  Beacon  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  State-house,  is  about  110  ft.  high.  The 
coves,  iidets,  and  marshes  of  the  northerly  borders  have 
been  converted  into  solid  land,  covered  with  buildings  and 
fringed  with  wharves  and  docks.  On  the  opposite  side  the 
broad  bays  and  flnts  have  been  reclaimed  and  covered  with 
streets  and  squares,  so  that  wliat  was  the  narrowest  and 
most  disagreeable  lias  hecoiiie  the  widest  and  fairest  portion 
of  tlie  iiiimitive  site,  and  thus  tlie  (irigiiial  783  acres  of  solid 
land  comprised  in  the  peninsula  have  become  1829.  This 
constitutes  what  is  now  B.  proper.  In  the  mean  time  addi- 
tional terr.  has  been  ac<iuired.  mostly  in  recent  yrs.,  bv 
annexing  adjoining  suburban  cities  and  towns,  until  now 
tlie  aggregate  area  of  the  city,  with  all  lis  districts,  is  2;}.O01 
acres  (30,',;  s(j.  m.).  more  than  30times  as  great  astheoriginal 
area.  Tlie  territorial  aciiuisitions  called  dists.  are  as  fol- 
lows :  E.  Boston,  S.  Boston.  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Charles- 
town.  W.  Roxbury.  and  Brighton. 

.Streets  and  /i'liti/iiir/s.—Tha  broad  water-courses  around 
B.  proper  aie  spanned  by  causewavs  or  bridges— E.  B.  onlv, 
that  the  harbor  inav  be  open  to  the  navv-vard  in  Charles- 
town,  being  reached  by  ferry.  Washington  St.,  extending 
from  the  B.  and  Me.  R.  R.  station  to  Roxbury,  has  alwavs 
been  the  mam  thoroughfare.  Beacon  st.  has  many  of  the 
finest  dwellings  of  R.  State  st  is  the  financial  street.  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  2.50  ft.  wide,  with  a  mall  in  the  centre, 
extending  upward  of  a  m.  and  a  half  through  the  Back  Bav 
section,  is  rapidly  becoming  (me  of  the  finest  boulevards  of 
the  worid.  The  .street  railways  affc )rd  convevance  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  city  and  its  vicinitv.  The"  nine  R.  Rs.  ra- 
diating from  B.  connect  it  not  onlv  with  all  parts  of  N  Eng 
but  with  the  far  S..  W..  and  E.  lii  the  centre  of  B.  i)roper 
are  the  C(immon  and  the  adjacent  Public  (iarden.  consti- 
tuting a  park  of  70  acres.  These  and  other  public  places  are 
adorned  with  many  statues,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  the 
fane  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  on  the  Public  Garden. 


Public  Free  Sc/ioolf. — The  system  of  public  free  schools  has 
long  been  the  special  pride  of  the  city.  This  well  organized 
and'  liberally  supported  system  comprises  primary,  gram., 
high,  Lat..  ijormal.  and  .special  schools,  in  which  .54.323  pupils 
are  taught  by  1270  teachers.  The  188  school-houses,  con- 
taining 1088  school-rooms,  are  valued  by  the  assessors  at 
§8,377,500.  The  finest  and  largest  school  edifice  in  Amer.. 
consisting  of  2  connected  school-houses,  for  the  Lat.  and 
Eng.  high  schools  for  bovs.  has  recently  been  erected,  (.'ost- 
ing,  with  the  site,  S~-11-W9.1G.  The  total  school  expenses  for 
1880-81  were  §1.775,037.  The  instruction  in  all  grades  is  gra- 
tuitous, the  system  being  wholly  supported  by  money  drawn 
from  the  gen."  tax  le-\T  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
a  board  composed  of  the  mayor,  who  is  pres..  and  24  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  citizensfor  3  yrs.  The  super\ision  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  supt.  and  6  supervisors.  In  the  number  and 
extent  of  "its  libraries  B.  stands  at  the  head  of  Amer.  cities. 
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The  chief  of  these  is  the  B.  Public  Library,  opened  in  1854. 
which  is  wholly  free,  and  is  supported  out  of  the  city  treas. 
at  an  annual  expense  of  312.5,000.  With  its  8  branches  in  the 
dists.  it  contains  400.000 vols.  Its  executive  force  consists  of 
1.50  persons  ;  its  building  cost  in  1R48,  8305.000.  and  a  new  one 
is  about  to  be  built.  The  literary,  scientific,  benevolent,  and 
secret  societies  are  numerous  and  well  sustained.  Of  the 
higher  insts.  for  instruction  are  tlie  >Iass.  Inst,  of  Technol- 
ogy, the  B.  Coll.  (R.  Cath.),  the  B.  Univ.  (Meth.),  and  the 
Harvard  !Med.  School. 

Conwierce  and  Finances. — B.  has  been  from  the  first  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  it  has  commevcial  relations  with  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Its  advantageous  situation  upon  a  harbor, 
deep,  secure,  tinobstructed  by  sand-bars  ov  ice,  and  contain- 
ing nearly  60  sq.  m.  of  anchorage,  was  early  appreciated  by 
the  people,  and  the  shipping  interests  were  rapidly  extended. 
There  are  now  10  or  more  different  steamship  lines  to  Eu- 
rope, and  numerous  coastwise  steamei-s.  B.  is  the  prin. 
mart  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of  shoes,  leather,  and  wool, 
and  it  is  the  bujing,  selling,  and  financial  centre  of  most  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  N.  Eng.  The  first  bank 
in  Amer.  was  established  in  1086,  and  the  first  savings  in*;!, 
in  1810.  There  were  in  1S81  in  the  city  61  national  banks, 
with  a  cash  cap.  of  §.52.300.(XX).  and  a  surplus  amounting  to 
Sll.703.936.  At  the  clearing-house  about  Sl2.0(X).(iOO  change 
hands  daily.  The  valuation  of  taxable  i)roi)ertv  in  18()0  was 
S15.09.5.700.  and  the  tax  lew  §80.000;  in  1880  the  valuation 
was  §039.402.495,  and  the  tax"  lew  §0,913.951.  The  total  net 
debt.  Apr.  30,  1881,  was  §20.005.020:  the  valuation  of  the  per- 
sonal and  real  property  owned  bv  the  citv,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  paying  the  debt.  May  1,  iwi,  was  §41.197.656.  The 
works  for  the  water  supply  are  elaborate  and  extensive  ; 
Cochituate  Lake  works  were  completed  in  184S.  The  growth 
of  the  city  requiring  an  additional  supply,  in  1872  the  Sudbury 
River  works  were  begtm  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  now 
finished.  The  annexation  of  Charlestown  Vjrought  with  it 
the  Mvstic  Lake  works.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these 
combined  works  was  upward  of  §18.000.000,  and  the  gross 
expenditure  on  their  account  about  double  this  amount, 

Hixtoj-i/.—B.  remained  for  nearly  2  centuries  under  the 
simple  form  of  a  town  goM.,  by  all  the  citizens  assembled  in 
'•town-meeting."  The  city  charter  was  granted  in  1822. 
The  present  govt  is  composed  of  a  mayor.  12  aldemien.  and 
a  common  council  of  72  members,  annually  elected.  There 
are  corns,  for  fire,  water,  health,  streets,  and  police,  and 
hoards  for  vaiious  other  depts.  of  the  pubhc  senice.  In 
and  near  Boston  were  enacted  the  first  scenes  of  the  drama 
of  the  Revolution.  From  this  place  the  Brit,  army  went  out 
to  open  the  war  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  site  of  which  is  now  within  the 
citv  limits,  and  was  forced  by  Washington  to  evacuate  ^lar. 
17."  1776.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9.  1872,  the  great  B.  fire 
broke  out  and  destroyed  the  most  substantial  business  por- 
tion of  the  city,  sweeping  over  05  acres,  covered  mostly  with 
wholesale  warehouses,  nearlv  all  being  of  biick  or  granite, 
involving  a  loss  of  over  §80.000.000.  In  a  little  more  than 
2  yrs.  afterward  the  whole  "burnt  district."'  with  widen- 
ed and  improved  thoroughfares,  was  again  covered  with 
solid  business  edifices.  Pop.  1800,  24,!fe7  ;  1820.43,298 :  18.50, 
136.R81 :  1870.  2.50..526:  18fO,  .362.839.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

Boston  Sohool  System.    See  School  System  of  B. 

Boston  irniverslty.    See  Appendix. 

Bos'well  iJamesi  or'Anchinleck.  a  Scot,  biographer, 
b,  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  29.  1740.  He  studied  law.  and  in  1763 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  he  was  a 
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ilevoted  admirer,  ne  iinigently  noted  and  recoi-ded  the  1 
sa>iiiffs,  opinions,  ami  actions  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  of  wliom  he  j 
was  an  intimate  associate,  llis  Liff  of  Smnuel  Joliusoii  vlT91)  I 
is  in  mauv  ivspects  an  atlmirable  bioirrapliy.  D.  May  li>,  1795. 

Boswel'lia,  a  :;enus  of  tives  of  the  order  Amyridaeea?. 
natives  of  India.  I'er..  and  Ar.    The  B.  tluirijtnt  t.or  ftrniUi) 
is  a  iar-n:"  tree  with  small  pink  flowers,  and  yields  tlie  tra-  ; 
frrant  resin  called  (Vi7x//<('»(,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  : 
frankincense  of  the  ancs. 

Bos'wortli,  a  market-town  of  Enpr.,  on  an  eminence  10 
m   W.  of  Leicester.    On  a  moor  near  this  town  was  fouirlft. 
in   \us.  1485.  tlie  battle  of  B.  or  B.  Field,  in  which  Eicluml 
III.  was  defeated  and  killed.     This  battle  ended  the  ••  War  of  , 
the  Koses."  and  raised  Ilcnrv  VII.  to  the  throne.  ! 

Bositvortli  (Joseph*,  D.  D..  F.  K.  S..  an  Enjr.  philologist,  | 
b.  in  Derbvshire  in  1783 :  pub.  a  l>icf.  of  tlit  A.  :<.  Lung.,  which  j 
is  indispensable  tw  the  tliorouirh  stuiicnt  of  Eng.   D.  May  1876.  j 

Botau'ic  Gar'deus  are  collections  of  growms  plants  j 
made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  for  scientific  ob-  | 
servation.  Thev  liave  been  very  serviceable  ui  introducing  j 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  from  forei^'n  countries. 

Bot'auy  is  the  nat.  hist,  of  the  A-e^etable  kinirdom— i.  (.  , 
the  science  that  treats  of  plants,     l^-obably  the  best  gen.  ; 
definition  of  plants,  and  that  which  brings  prominently  into  i 
^^ew  their  natui-e  and  office,  is  this:  They  are  those  beings 
which  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  mineral  kingdom — 
namely,  from  the  earth  and  air.    They  only  are  capable  of  ! 
converting  earth  and  air  into  nourishment.     Plants  create  ; 
the  food  upon  which  animals  live.     Tlieir  office  in  the  econ-  i 
omy  of  nature  is  to  transform  lifeless  minend  materials  into 
livthg  matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  supporting  or  com- 
posmg  the  corporeal  structure  of  a  li\ing  being.    Animals 
take  that  which  plants  have  prepared  for  them,  transform 
it  more  or  less,  incorporate  it  into  structures  whicli  manifest 
powers  and  ^itality  of  a  higher  order.    Like  most  definitions 
in  nat.  hist.,  this  is  subject  to  some  (lualiflcations  and  excep- 
tions.   For  the  2  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  vegetable  and 
animal,  are  parts  of  one  great  system,  are  completely  dis- 
tinct in  their  higher  organized  representatives,  but  essentiaUy 
confluent  in  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  hving  beuigs. 

The  several  depts.  of  B.  relate  to  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
quuy  which  may  be  made  respecting  plants.  Tliey  all  fall 
under  two  piimai'y  divisions — namely,  structural  or  biological 
B.  and  sij'^/eMa/ic  B..  with  certain  subsidiary  inriuiries. 

I.  .'>ir'at>ir(U  or  Biologual  B.  mcludes  all  inquiries  into  the 
structure,  life,  growth,  action,  and  propag-ation  of  i)lants. 
The  structure  and  the  functions  may  be  regarded  separately, 
although  in-actically  they  are  best  treated  in  coimection. 
As  to  the  first,  pure  i-trt'cftiral  B.  is  sometimes  denominated 
orgaito'jruj>liij — i.  e.  the  study  of  the  organs  or  members  of 
plants.  The  study  of  the  organs  as  compared  with  each 
other — as,  for  instance,  of  the  different  fnnns  which  leaf, 
stem,  etc..  may  exhibit  in  the  same  plant  or  in  different 
plants — has  taken  the  name  of  7iiorp/io/og>j  ithe  doctiine  of 
forms  or  shapes) — a  dept.  or  mode  of  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject which  in  modem  times  has  greatly  enhanced  the  inter- 
est of  B.  The  morphological  study  of  abnormal  parts  or 
monstrosities  takes  the  name  of  Itralology.  The  organs  of 
plants  in  the  most  gen.  sense  are  their  obvious  parts  or 
members,  such  as  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  flower,  fruit,  and 
seed.  But  each  of  these  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  the  parts 
themselves  are  complex :  the  minuter  parts  or  organic  ele- 
ments of  plants,  which  compose  the  ob%ious  members,  are 
in  the  stricter  sense  the  plants'  organs.  Their  investigation 
takes  the  name  of  vegetable  anat.  or  histology.  The  study  of 
the  actions  of  these  organs,  whether  of  the  obvious  mem- 
bers or  i)f  their  minute  components  (which,  indeed,  are  the 
parts  that  act),  is  the  pro\ince  ot  physiological  B.  or  vegetable 
physiology. 

n.  SyMemaiic  B.  comprises  all  inquiries  relative  to  plants 
as  consistmg  of  kinds  variously  related  to  one  another— i.  e. 
as  manifesting  resemblances  and  differences  in  various  de- 
grees. Plants  are  thus  considered  as  constitutiutr  a  system- 
atic whole  or  vegetable  kingdoin.  Commonwealth  would 
have  been  a  truer  term,  for  the  vegetable  creation  does  not 
culminate  in  a  head,  as  does  the  animal  realm  in  man.  There 
are  high  and  low  plants  m  grade,  but  no  one  highest  nor 
lowest.  The  prin.  depts.  of  this  branch  of  botanical  science 
are — 1.  Taxonomy.  2,  Phytography,  or  Descriptive  B. 

I.  Ta.ronoiny  is  the  study  of  the  principles  of  classification, 
and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  di\isions  expressive  of  the  di- 
verse grades  of  resemblance  manifested  among  plants  may  be 
made  and  defined.    The  fundamental  facts  in  nature  upon 
which  classification  in  nat.  hist,  is  based  arc  these  two —  i 
1st.  Plants  and  animals  occur  in  kinds,  and  are  reproduced  i 
true  to  their  essential  characteiistics,  from  generation  to  ' 
generation ;  in  other  words,  progeny  is  like  parent.  2d.  The  j 
numerous  kinds  exhibit  luiequal  and  very  various  degrees  of  i 
resemblance,  some  being  very  similar,  others  widely  dissimi-  j 
lar.  Upon  the  first  rests  the  idea  of  Sj)ecies  :  upon  the  second 
that  of  genera,  orders,  classes,  etc.    Species  is  the  unit  in  i 
nat.  hist.    Indi\iduals  occur  as  links  in  the  chain  of  gener-  i 
ations  which  have  come  down  from  the  immemorial  past: 
this  "perennial  succession  of  indi\iduals."'  this  ensemble  of 
individuals  proceeding  from  a  common  stock,  constitutes  a 
species.    Genera,  orders,  classes,  and  the  like  are  assem- 
blages of  species,  of  various  degrees  of  likeness,  according 
to  the  grade.   Tliose  species  which  are  most  alike  are  of  one 
genus ;  for  example,  red  oak.  white  oak.  scarlet  oak.  live 
oak.  etc.,  are  so  many  species  of  the  oak  genus.    Those 
■which  concur  in  a  more  gen.  resemblance,  as  being  on  the 
same  plan  of  structure  in  all  their  important  organs,  with 
whatever  difference  in  details,  represent  an  order  or  familv  ; 
e.  g.  the  oak  genus,  with  the  chestnut,  beech,  hazel,  etc., 
are  of  one  order.    Those  which  have  only  a  more  gen.  re- 
semblance are  of  one  class.    Proceeding  synthetically,  from 
the  species  upward,  these  are  groups,  successively  more  and 
more  comprehensive.      Proceeding  anahnically  from    the 
vegetable  kin^rdoni  as  a  whole,  distinguishable  into  parts, 
they  are  divisions.    The  sequence  of  subt)rdination,  from 


gen.  to  particular,  in  aU  nat.  hist,  invariably  K—flass.  Order. 
Genus,  ^i>ecies.  Other  grades  have  been  recognized  tsuch 
as  tiibes.  wiiich  rank  between  order  and  genus  >,  but  these 
4  are  fundamental  and  universal.  There  is  also  a  lower 
grade,  of  great  importance  to  t!ie  cultivator,  and  of  no 
small  interest  to  the  scientific  botanist,  that  of  variety. 

Although  si)(cies  is  the  recosrnized  unit  in  nat.  hist,  clas- 
sification, no  species  is  represented  by  absolutely  identi- 
cal individuals.  The  differences  may  be  slight,  apparently 
casual  and  evanescent :  or  they  may  be  more  remarkable, 
inexplic-able  by  any  known  causes  or  conditions,  and  more 
enihiring.  Some  species  are  much  disposed  to  vary  :  some 
maintain  a  general  uniformity.  Even  the  branches  from  the 
same  stem  may  vary,  and  when  variations  or  "sports" 
of  this  character  arise,  they  uicUne  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
offshoots.  Bud  variations,  however,  are  not  common :  tlie 
offshoot  for  the  most  .part  strictly  reproduces  the  parent 
stock.  Most  varieties  originate  from  seeds.  Here  the  re- 
sult of  all  observatiim  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
two  opposed  tendencies  in  every  sexual  reproduction— 1. 
That  of  the  progeny  to  lie  Uke  the  parent  or  parents  in  all 
respects  ;  this  ordinarily  obtains  such  full  mastery  as  to 
have  established  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  spe- 
cies reproduces  itself,  which,  more  strictly  analyzed,  means 
that  indirtduals  reproduce  theu-  like.  2.  The  second  is  the 
tendency  to  be  unlike  the  parents  by  vai'ving  in  some  minor 
particulars,  to  strike  out  somethingnew  and  peculiar.  The 
law  of  inheritance  generally  prevails,  but  the  tendency  to 
individualize  manifests  itself  strongly  now  and  then  in  cer- 
tain and  minor  particulars,  and  sets  up  a  variety.  L'ntm- 
portant  as  this  may  be  in  wild  plants,  and  in  any  single  step, 
it  becomes  of  the'  highest  practical  consequence  in  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  and  stock-breeding,  in  which  all  depends 
upon  favoring,  strengthening,  and  preserving  vaiieties. 
Varieties  of  recent  origination  are  seldom  directly  perpetu- 
able  by  seed,  although  they  are  so  by  buds  (offshoots,  layer- 
ing, grafting,  etc.) ;  the  tendency  of  the  offspiing  to  inheiit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  being  likely  to  be  overborne 
by  the  ancesti-al  tendency— i.  e.  the  disposition  to  take  after 
grandparents,  great-grandparents,  etc.  This  is  called  ata- 
ri.'im.  Also,  in  uncontrolled  nature,  the  cross-breedmg  with 
individuals  of  the  unvaried  stock  is  almost  sure  to  obliterate 
the  incipient  variation.  The  variation  is  preserved  and  led 
on,  under  man"s  care,  by  close-breeding  in  the  fii"st  instance, 
and  by  selecting  for  seed  only  those  of  the  progeny  that  in- 
herit inost  of  the  peculiarity  ;  then  again  selecting  from  the 
best  of  these,  and  so  on  for  a  few  generations.  In  this  way 
the  force  of  atnvi-'im,  or  taking  after  ancestors,  is  weakened 
or  evaded  :  for  the  new  generation  is  far  more  likely  to 
take  after  its  immediate  parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents  when  all  are  similar,  than  after  a  remoter 
ance.stry,  the  parental  and  the  grandparental  forces  now 
acting  in  the  same  line.  In  this  way  varieties,  which  at  first 
would  come  true  only  by  bud-propasatiou.  are  developed 
into  racts,  or  varieties  of  greater  fixity,  which  come  tnie 
from  seed.  Paces  in  plants  are  naturally  most  important  in 
annuals  and  biennials,  which  are  capable  of  perpetuation 
only  by  seed.  There  are  perhaps  no  annuals  or  biennials  in 
cultivation  which  refuse  to  diverge  into  races. 

Moreover,  nearly  related  species  may  often,  but  not  in  all 
cases,  be  cross  fertilized,  and  so  their  peculiaiities  mixed  in 
the  progeny,  which  takes  after  both  parents  :  this  gives  rise 
to  Hytjrids'  These  are  of  ti-ansient  existence,  except  when 
perpetuated  from  buds — first,  because  they  are  commonly 
sterile  ;«=?■  se  ;  secondly,  because  they  are  especially  liable  to 
be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  one  or  the  other  parent,  and  so 
brought  back  to  that  tj"pe  :  thirdly,  because  even  when  fer- 
tile per  se,  the  progeny  in  a  generation  or  two  is  said  to  re- 
turn, some  to  one  and  some  to  the  other  parental  type  by  a 
disseverance  of  the  mixed  charactei-s.  one  part  inheriting 
only  the  peculiarities  of  the  male,  the  other  only  those  of  the 
feniale.  parent  of  the  hybrid. 

Races  and  varieties,  of  whatever  sort  or  degree  of  fixity, 
have  been  regarded  as  of  economical  importance  only,  but 
merely  perjilexing  to  the  systematlst.  Recently,  however, 
they  liave  assumed  a  new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  philo- 
sophical naturalist  tlirough  the  investiirations  and  reason- 
ings of  Mr.  Darwin,  wiiich  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
varieties  are  incipient  species,  and  cognate  species  only 
vaiieties  of  greater  divergence  or  fixity — offshoots  of  higher 
antiquity  from  a  common  stock.  To  many  of  the  leading 
naturalists  of  the  present  day.  even  those  wiio  do  not  recog- 
nize the  agency  of  "  natural  selection "'  as  the  operative 
cause,  the  terms  relationship,  affinity,  consanguinity,  and 
the  like,  by  which  the  resemblance  of  one  species  or  one 
genus  to  another  has  always  been  denoted,  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  metaiihors,  but  rather  as  unconscious  expres- 
sions of  the  idea  that  the  resemblances  are  a  consequence 
of  community  of  descent. 

2.  Phytography,  or  iM'^rnptire  B.  in  the  larger  sense,  is  the 
applicatioii  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  to  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  knowni  plants  and  the  delineation  of  their 
di.*tinguishing  features  or  c//«/-rtc/<-;>\  Hence  method  or  sys- 
tem in  cla.-y>Jiriitio>i.  and  also  nomenclature  and  prescribed 
rules  resrulating  descriptions,  and  the  constructi<m  of  a  pn^- 
cise  technical  lang.  Xomenclature.  or  name-giving,  in  B.  is 
twofold.  Xames  are  required  for  the  plants,  eacli  species 
must  have  its  own  particular  name,  and  so  must  each  group 
of  species  or  genus,  each  group  of  genera  or  order,  each 
group  of  orders  or  class.  Al.so  for  descriptive  puiiioses,  each 
organ  should  have  a  substantive  name,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  prin.  modifications  of  every  oriran  require  names 
either  substantive  or  adiective.  Terminology  or  Glossiolgy  is 
the  department  of  phvtographv  w inch  prescribes  the  names 
of  the  organs  or  parts  of  plants,  and  of  the  fonns  under 
w inch  thev  occur,  and  wiiich  has  developed  a  technical  lang. 
by  meansOf  wiiich  plants  may  be  compared  and  described 
wHth  an  exactness  and  a  brevity  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Xomenclature  ptv/M-r  fixes  the  names  of  the  plants  them- 
selves, and  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  disposed. 
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The  binmnial  mjstem  of  nomenclature— which  was  one  of 
the  happiest  hits  of  Linnseus— has  established  for  each  plant 
a  double  name— namely,  that  of  its  jienus  and  that  of  its 
species  A  genus  lieais  a  name  of  one  word,  a  substantive 
(or  sometimes  an  adjective  used  substantively),  e.  g.  Qiierctis, 
the  ""oak  frenus.  LUiinn.  the  lily  genus.  (Jenera  and  generic 
names  in  tlie  modern  .•^ense,  date  back  as  far  as  Tournefort 
(K  D  1700)  Tiie  specific  name  was  the  invention  of  Lin- 
iifeus  (say  1750),  who  first  ilistiiiguislied  the  phrase  or  de- 
scriptive character  of  a  species  fruiii  its  name,  making  tlie 
latter  consist  of  a  single  woril,  preferably  an  adjective  ; 
<-.  g.  Qtifrc'is  alba,  for  white  oak,  Qnercui<  rubra,  for  red  oak. 
The  generic  name  answers  to  our  surname,  as  Brown  or 
Jones:  the  specific  to  the  baptismal  name,  as  John  or 
James.  If  a  larietij  has  to  be  designated,  its  name  will  be 
appended  to  that  of  the  species— «. ;/.  (ji/c reus  cocci nea  (scar- 
let oak),  variety  finctoria,  for  the  quercitron  oak.  Names 
of  groups  higher  than  genera  are  in  the  nominative  plural, 
and  are  mostly  formed  by  an  extension  of  tlie  name  of  a 
iirin.  genus.  For  instance,  Bosa.  the  rose  genus,  gives  its 
name  Hoseie  to  the  rose  tribe,  and  of  L'otiarne  to  the  rose 
family.  This  is  a  short  expression  for  P/aiitie  liosaca—i.  e. 
rosaceous  plants.  To  call  a  plant  by  name  is  then  to  men- 
tion in  connection  the  botanical  name  of  its  genus  followed 
by  that  of  its  species,  and  if  need  be,  that  of  its  special 
variety.  Rightly  to  arrange  the  genera  into  more  comi)re- 
hensive  groups  is  the  aim  of  the  liigher  classification  or  *y.v- 
hm  in  B.  The  two  great  ends  of  a  classification  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  are— 1,  to  exhibit  the  relationships  which  sub- 
sist among  plants,  and  bind  them  into  a  systematic  whole  ; 
therefore  to  arrange  them  in  such  order,  and  under  such  suc- 
cessive grades,  that  each  species  and  each  group  of  species 
shall  stand  next  to  those  which  it  most  r(sem1)les  in  all  or  in 
the  most  important  respects— i.  e.  in  a  system  \\\w\\  shall  ex- 
press (so  far  as  we  can  discover  and  express  in  terms )  tlie  plan 
of  nature,  or,  more  worthily,  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  the 
vegetable  world ;  2,  to  enable  a  learner  readily  to  ascertain 
the  name,  place  in  the  system,  and  an  account  of  all  that  is 
known  of  any  particular  species.  Tliese  two  ends  should  be 
subserved  bv  one  and  the  same  classification.  In  the  last 
century  this  was  not  practicable.  So  Linufeus  contrived  the 
system'  whicli  bears  his  name  as  a  temporary  l)ut  much  need- 
ed expedient  to  subserve  the  latter  purpose.  lie  named  it  an 
artificial  f//nte»i,  because  in  its  classes  and  orders  it  did  not 
attempt  to  express  all  or  the  more  important  relationships 
of  plants,  but  only  those  which  could  most  conveniently  be 
used  for  a  practical  purpose.  lie  named  it  the  .■ie.nia/ f^i/ftem, 
because  he  founded  it  upon  the  stamens  and  pistils,  of  which 
he  had  just  completed  the  proof  that  they  were  the  sexual 
apparatus ;  and  he  saw,  witli  instinctive  sagacity,  that 
agreement  or  similarity  in  the  organs  and  method  of  re- 
production would  furnish  the  best  cliaracters  for  classifica- 
tion. Linnajus  accordingly  arranged  tlie  vegetable  king- 
dom under  2i  classes,  characterized  mainly  l)y  the  stamens, 
and  avariaijle  number  of  orders,  characterized  ])rimaiily  l)y 
the  pistils.  This  system  gave  a  great  impulse  U>  15.  through 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  and  the  earher  years  of  tlie  present 
century,  but  is  nowciuite  superseded  by  the  natural  system, 
upon  wliicli  Linnanis  liimself  wrought,  which  the  Jussieus 
put  into  a  practicable  form,  and  which  succeeding  botanists 
have  labored  and  are  lalxiring  to  perfect.  For  the  i)laii  and 
details  of  botanical  classifications,  for  the  structure  and 
growth  of  plants,  for  the  names  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  parts  or  organs,  consult  the  common  elementary  botan- 
ical works,  or  J.'s  L'/iiv.  Cijc.  Consult  the  latter  particularly 
for  a  succinct  account  of  the  ideas  which  rule  modern  B. 

Agricultural  B.,  Med.  B.,  and  the  like,  signify  so  much  of 
systematic  B.  as  applies  to  agriculture,  med.,  etc. 

Pakeontological  ov  Fossil  B.  is  the  systematic  and  structu- 
ral B.,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  fmin  fossil  remains,  of 
the  vegetation  of  former  ages.  Its  lessons,  altliounh  frag- 
mentary, are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  showing  that  a  vege- 
tation predominantly  of  the  lower  grades  alone  existed  in 
the  earlier  geological  eras;  tliat  gymnospennnus  plants 
long  preceded  angiospermous  exogens  ;  tliat  the  latter  were 
apparently  not  introduced  until  the  cretaceous  period  :  and 
that  our  existing  genera  largely  originated  in  tertiary  times, 
and  were  then  represented  by  species,  some  of  them  pecul- 
iar, l)ut  many  much  resembling  and  some  obviously  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  i>reseiit  day.  So  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  actual  fli na  of  the  U.  S.  originated  in  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  and  has  come  down  to  the 
]>reseiit  day  with  cluiiige  indeed,  but  with  a  continuity  of 
type  which  argues  genetic  transmission. 

Gtograp/iiral  7.'.— the  study  of  tiie  relations  of  plants  to 
the  earth,  considered  in  reference  to  the  nattiral  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  over  its  surface,  and  the  causes  of  that 
distribution— connects  the  science  of  B.  with  phys.  geog. 
and  climatology:  also  witli  geol.  as  it  proceeds;  and  it  be- 
comes ai)parent  that  the  present  distribution  of  species  is 
only  to  be  (;xplained,  or  clearly  conceived,  by  study  of  the 
changes  wlii<  li  the  earth's  surface  and  climates  have  under- 
gone since  the  present  types  or  forats  came  into  existence. 
So  that  geographi<al  and  fossil  B.  are  related  as  modern  is 
to  anc.  hist,  and  to  pre-liistoric  times.  Asa  Gray. 

Bot'any  Bay,  in  Australia,  5  m.  S.  of  Sydney,  discov- 
ered l)y  Capt.  Cook  in  1770,  and  named  liy  him  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  iiumljer  of  new  plants  found  tliere.  A 
col<iny  of  IJiit.  convicts  was  jilanted  here  in  1787,  and  was 
lemoved  to  Pt.  Jackson  in  17SS.  but  tlie  penal  colony  long 
continued  to  retain  the  name  of  B.  I!. 

Botetourt,  bot'e-toort  (\oui!onne  Berkeley),  Lord, 
b.  in  Eng.  aljout  1734.  He  \\as  a]i])ointed  royal  gilv.  of  Va. 
in  170S,  and  dissolved  the  asseinl>ly  of  burgesses  in  17il'.)  be- 
cause they  passed  a  remonstrance  against  some  acts  of  the 
Brit.  Pail'    D.  Oct.  15,  1770. 

Bot-Fly,  a  name  given  to  various  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  (EstridiV,  but  in  the  I'.  S.  generally  applied  to 
tiie  horse  B.-F.,  (ioxtrophiluf:  eijui.  The  fly  lays  her  eggs 
upon  the  hairs  of  th'e  horse,  and  after  laying  her  eggs  al- 


most immediately  dies.  The  eggs,  conveyed  to  the  horse's 
stomach,  are  hatched,  and  the  larvse  are  provided  with 
mouth-hooks  by  which  they  hang  on  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.    In  about  a  yr.'s  time  they  are  discharged  witli 


Bot-Fly. 

the  excrement,  and  in  one  month  they  are  changed  into  per- 
fect flies.  When  very  numerous  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  bots  are  very  injurious  to  the  horse  ;  but  there  is  some 
dispute  among  horse-breeders  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury 
done  by  them. 

Bothnia,  both'ne-a  [Swe.  Bott€ri\,&n&rae  formerly  given 
to  a  country  of  N.  Europe,  which  belonged  to  Swe.,  and  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  B.  The  E.  portion  is 
now  comprised  in  Finland,  aud  the  AV.  forms  the  Swe.  provs. 
of  Pitea  and  Umea. 

Botliiila,  Gulf  of,  the  N.  portion  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
extending  from  Tornea  southward  to  the  island  of  Aland, 
and  is  about  4(X)  m.  long.  Its  width  varies  from  60  to  130  m. 
It  is  bounded  E  by  Finland,  W.  by  Swe.  The  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  many  small  islands  and  sand-banks 
near  the  shores.  It  is  usually  frozen  in  winter,  so  that 
sledges  can  cross  it. 

Botlirlocepli'alus  [from  tiieGr.  ^oOpiov,  a  "little pit," 
and  K€(^a\ri,  the  "  head,"  named  from  the  depressions  on  each 
side  of  its  head],  a  genus  of  cestoid  intestinal  worms,  once 
supposed  to  l)e  identical  with  the  Tceiiia,  or  common  tape- 
worm. It  iuliabits  tlie  bodies  of  some  fishes  as  well  as  of 
human  beings.  Two  species  occur  in  man,  B.  latus  and  B. 
cordatus ;  tlie  former  being  from  6  to  20  ft.  in  length,  com- 
posed of  niunerous  flat  and  wide  segments,  and  an  elongated, 
compressed,  obtuse  head.  The  mouth  is  small,  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal depression  extending  from  it  on  each  side.  B.  cor- 
datus has  been  found  to  inhaljit  the  human  intestines  only  in 
X.  (ireenlaud,  wliere  it  is  common  in  dogs.  It  is  about  a  ft. 
in  length,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  cordate  or  heart- 
shaped  head. 

Botli'well  (James  Hepburn),  Earl  of,  a  profligate 
and  audacious  Scot,  courtier,  b.  about  1526.  In  1562  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  cpieen's  person,  but 
escaped  to  Fr.,  after  which  he  was  outlawed.  He  returned 
in  1565,  and  became  a  favorite  adviser  of  C^ixeen  Mary.  In 
1567  he  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley,  but,  as 
he  came  to  court  v/ith  4000  followers,  he  was  acquitted.  In 
May  1567  he  married  the  queen,  but  a  strong  party  soon  took 
arms  against  him,  and  lie  fled  to  Den.,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned.   D.  1576.    (See  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scot.) 

Bo  Tree,  or  Pee'i>ul,  the  Ficus  religiosa  or  sacred  fig 
tree  of  Ilindostan  and  Ceylon,  greatly  venerated  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Vishnu,  who  was  born  under  this  tree.  It  pro- 
duces a  small  edible  fruit  of  little  value,  but  a  large  amount 
of  lac  is  gathered  from  its  branches.  Its  sap  abounds  in 
caoutchouc.  Tlie  famous  B.  T.  of  Anarajapoora  in  Ceylon 
is  lielieved  to  have  been  planted  in  288  b.  c. 

Bot'ta  (Anne  Charlotte  Lynch),  a  poetess,  b.  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  Slie  was  married  to  Vincenzo  Botta  in  1855. 
Author  of  a  Handbook  of  Univ.  Lit. 

Botta  (Carlo  (iiusEPPE  Guglielmo),  M.  D.,  an  It.  histo- 
rian, b.  at  San  (iioi'gio.  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  6,  1766.  He  served 
as  surgeon  in  Fr.  army  1795-96.  Author  of  a  Hist,  of  the  Amer. 
War  of  IndeiKudence,  and  of  others  of  It.    D.  Aug.  10,  1837. 

Botta  (Paul^Imile),  archa?ologist  aud  traveller,  a  son  of 
tlie  preceding,  b.  in  1794.  He  entered  the  service  of  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt  as  a  phys.  about  1830  ;  afterward  was  sent  as 
Fr.  consul  to  Mosul,  and  in  1843  began  to  excavate  the 
mound  at  Khorsabad  on  the  Tigris  for  monuments  of  anc. 
Assyria,  and  there  discovered  a  palace  with  statues  and 
cmi'eiform  inscriptions,  all  of  which  he  described  in  3Ionv- 
■)n(iil.-<  of  X/iiereh. 

Botta  (Vincenzo),  Ph.  D.,  b.  near  Tiu-in,  It.,  Nov.  11, 
1818 :  became  prof,  of  philos.  at  Turin,  a  member  of  It.  pari, 
in  1849.  and  prof,  of  It.  lit.  in  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York  m 
18.53.    Among  his  works  is  a  Life  of  Cavour. 

Bot'tlc  [Fr.  bouteille  ;  Sp.  botilla,  the  diminutive  ot  bota, 
a  "leatlierbag  for  carrying  liquids"],  a  vessel  for  holdiiig 
liquids,  now  usually  made  of  glass  or  earthenware.  The  B. 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  made  of  the  skins  of  ammals, 
and  such  vessels  are  still  used  in  many  countries. 

Bottle  Gourd  iLagenaria).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Cucurbitacejv.  neariy  allied  to  the  genus  Cucurtnla. 
The  LageiKir'nt  rulgarix,  or  common  B.  G.,is  a  native  ot  In- 
dia, but  is  cultivated  in  many  warm  climates.  It  has  a  large 
bottle-shaped  fruit  with  a  hard  rind,  which  is  called  a  caUi- 
bash,  and  is  used  for  holding  or  dipping  water.  Some  varie- 
ties luive  an  edible  pulp. 

Bot'tleno»ie  Wliale,  sometimes  called  Bottleliead 
iHi/peraodon  bidens),  a  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  family  Phy- 
seterida?.  It  seldom  exceeds  20  ft.  in  length.  Tlie  name  of 
B.  W.  is  sometimes  applied  to  another  mammal,  tlie /'<'//>/' ^ 
■nus  'I'di-sid.  whi<.-li  inliabits  the  N.  Sea. 
Bott!«  (John  Minou).  a  statesman,  b.  at  Dumfries,  Prince 
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William  oo.,  Va..  Sept.  10.  1803.  He  was  elected  to  Cong. 
several  times,  tipposed  the  repeal  of  tlie  Mo.  (."ompromise  in 
1854,  was  a  firm  ailherent  of  the  I',  duriiifr  the  c.  war,  and 
afterward  wrote  The  Great  ReMtioii.     D.  Jan.  8.  1H()9. 

Boucliette,  boo-shet'  (JosephK  was  b.  in  Canada  in  1TT4. 
In  1TIK>  lie  enteivd  the  surveyor-gen. "s  office  for  Biit.  Amer., 
ami  afterward  served  in  the  volunteers  and  in  the  navy  of  the 
lakes.  In  18i>4  he  became  surveyor-gen.  He  served  against 
the  r.  S.  in  the  war  of  ISVi.  As  surveyor-gen.  he  was  after- 
wani  emploved  in  establishing  the  S.  boundary  of  Canada. 
Author  of  TIte  Brit.  Doiiiiniontt  in  S.  Amer.  and  a  Topor/ruph- 
ica/  Diet,  of  Loner  Canada.    D.  Apr.  9,  1841. 

Boucirault,  boo-sc-ko'  (Diox),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  Dec. 
•Ai,  lt4i-,>.  ed.  by  his  guardian.  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  and  at 
the  Lonil.  Univ.  His  first  successful  play  was  London  A.%vir- 
aiice,  written  inconiunction  with  John  Brougham,  and  acted 
in  IWl  in  Lond.  In  1853  he  came  to  Amer.  and  remahied  till 
1860.  when  he  retiu-ned  to  Lond..  and  brought  out.  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  his  first  Irish  play.  The  Colieen  Bairn.  In 
1861  was  produced  at  the  same  theatre  his  play  of  The  Octo- 
won.  He  remained  in  Eng.  till  1872.  and  during  these  12 
yrs.  he  furnished  to  the  Lond.  stage  over  20  plays.  In 
1872  he  made  another  visit  to  Amer.,  coming  again  before 
the  public  as  actor,  author,  and  manager.  The  dramas  of 
B.  are  seldom,  if  ever,  original  in  plot,  but  they  are  often 
original,  and  sometimes  superlatively  good,  in  action,  treat- 
ment of  incidents,  and  brightness  of  dialogue.  He  is  also 
th,e  author  of  mmierous  newspaper  essays  and  letters  on 
dramatic  subjects,  and  of  a  work  on  the  stage  and  kindred 
themes,  called  The  .}fa^ter  of  the  RereU. 

Boudiuot,  boo'de-not  (Elias),  LL.D..b.  inPhila.  May  2, 
174».\  He  practised  law  in  N.  J.,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Cong,  in  1777,  and  was  director  of  the  Mint 
at  Phila.  from  1796  to  180.5 ;  became  first  pres.  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Society.     D.  Oct.  24.  1821. 

Bouflers,  boo-fiair',  de  (Loris  Fkanc,oisX  Duke,  a  Fr. 
gen.,  b.  Jan.  10,  1644.  He  served  under  Turenne  and  Catinat, 
became  a  mai-shal  of  Fr.  in  1693.  was  besieged  at  Namur  by 
William  III.  of  Eng.  in  169.'j,  defended  Lille  with  success  in 
1708  against  Prince  Eugene,  and  made  a  masterly  retreat 
from  Malplaquet  in  1709,     D.  Aug.  20,  1711. 

Bougaliiville,  boo-gan-vel'.  de  (Louis  Antoine),  a  Fr, 
navigator,  b.  in  Paris  Xov.  11,  1729.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Alontcalm  in  Amer.  in  1756  ;  performed  a  voyage  round  the 
world  in  1767-69,  being  the  firet  Frenchman  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe  ;  during  the  Amer.  Revolution  he  had  a 
high  command  in  several  naval  battles  between  the  Fr.  and 
Eng.    D.  Aug.  31,  1811. 

Bouguer,  boo-gair'  (Pierrei,  a  Fr.  math,  and  natural 
philos.,  b.  in  Brittany  Feb.  16,  1698.  He  pub.  in  1729  an  E^my 
oil  Optics  and  the  Gradation  of  Light,  and  was  associated  in 
1736  with  La  Condamine  in  an  expedition  to  Peru  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  in  which  they 
spent  several  years.  He  pub.  the  results  of  this  operation 
in  an  important  work  entitled  Theory  of  the  Fifinre  of  the 
Earth.    He  invented  the  heliometer.    D.  Aug.  15,  1758. 

Bouillon,  de  (Godefroi).    See  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Bould'er,  a  city  and  K.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  B.  co.,  Col., 
situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  on  both  sides  of 
B.  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  famous  B.  Caiion,  the 
Yosemite  of  Col.  The  State  I'niv.  is  located  here.  It  is  the 
centre  of  both  the  agricultural  and  mining  interests  of  the 
CO.,  the  great  telluride  belt  of  mines  being  only  6  to  8  m. 
distant,  the  free  gold-mines  only  8  to  14  m.,  and  the  famous 
silver-mines  of  Caribou  only  22  m.  away  ;  coal  and  iron 
mines  abound  in  the  valley  \sithin  4  to  6  m.  ;  12  m.  to  the 
famous  seltzer  springs  of  Springdale,  and  is  a  resort  for 
tourists  and  invalids.    Pop.  1870,  343  ;  1880,  3069. 

Boulogne,  boo-lou',  or  Boulogne-sur-jnCer,  a  sea- 
port of  Fr..  on  the  Eng.  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lianne, 
158  m.  N.  X.  W.  of  Paris  and  27  m.  S.  W.  of  Calais.  The  rail- 
way which  connects  Calais  with  Amiens  passes  through  it, 
and  steamers  run  twice  a  day  to  Folkestone,  Eng.  The  place 
has  borne  several  names,  that  of  Bolonia  being  given  to  it 
some  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Here  in  1804 
Nap.  assembled  an  anny  of  180,000  men  and  a  flotilla  of 
8400  transports  for  the  invasion  of  Eng..  a  design  which 
was  not  executed,  but  in  commemoration  of  which  a  tower, 
164  ft.  high,  was  erected.    Pop.  1881,  44,842. 

Boulogne  (Etienne  Antoine),  a  Fr.  abp.,  b.  Dec.  26, 
1747 ;  during  the  Revolution  his  Annates  Religieuses  was  often 
suppressed  ;  under  the  empire  he,  as  bp.  of  Troyes,  was  im- 
prisoned for  declaring  the  emp.  had  no  authority  to  confine 
a  bp.  without  the  approval  of  the  pope.    D.  May  13.  1825. 

Boulton,  bol'ton  (Matthew),  b.  at  Birmingham  Sept.  3, 
1728  :  became  a  friend  and  partner  of  James  Watt ;  Invented 
a  new  mode  of  inlajing  steel.     D.  Aug.  17,  1809. 

Bou-ITIaza  (,Si  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  .mriHimed), 
an  Arab  cliief.  b.  about  1820 :  stirred  up  the  Kabyles  in  Al- 
giers, preached  extermination  to  Chrs..  and  waged  war  upon 
the  allies  of  Fr.  ;  surrendered  to  Gen.  Herbillon  in  1847.  He 
afterward  became  col.  in  service  of  the  Porte. 

Bound,  or  Boivnd  (Xicolas),  D.  D..  a  clergyman  of 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.  at  Xorton,  in  Suffolk.  Author  of  Sabbat  hum 
Veterli  et  Xori  Testamenti,  in  which  the  Puritan  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Day  was  fir.st  prominentlv  asserted.     D.  1607. 

Bonquetin,  boo'ke-tin,  or  Ibex  of  the  Alps  \Capra 
ibe.r),  [Ger.  Steinbocfc],  a  species  of  wild  goat  formerly  found 
on  the  Alps  where  it  is  nearly  extinct,  and  which  ascends  to 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  larger  than  the  common 
goat,  and  has  large  horns  which  curve  backward  ;  those  of 
the  male  are  sometimes  20  inches  long. 

Bonrbaki  (Charles  Denis  Sauter).  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  Apr. 
22,  1816,  took  part  in  the  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  in  It.,  and 
in  the  Ger.-Fr.  war  of  1870. 

Bourbon,  boor'bon.  called  also  lie  de  la  Reunion, 
or  He  Bonaparte,  an  island  belonging  to  Fr..  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  lat.  20°  .M'  S.,  Ion.  .5.5°  30'  E..  about  100  m.  S.  W. 
of  Mauritius.    It  was  discovered  by  the  Port,  in  1545,  and 


occupied  by  the  Fr.  in  1649.  The  i-sland,  about  -38  m.  long 
and  28  m.  wide,  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  a  mt. -range,  the 
highest  point  being  about  10.000  ft.  The  Piton  de  Fournaise, 
72tK»  ft.  high,  is  an  active  volcano,  with  eruptions  about  twice 
a  yr.  Has  no  good  hai'bor,  and  the  navigation  around  it  is 
dangerous.     Area,  764  sq.  m.     Pop.  178,310. 

Bourbon,  the  name  of  a  Fr.  royal  familv  which  reigned 
over  Fr.  from  1.589  to  1792,  and  from  1815  to  1848.  A  prince  of 
the  B.  dynasty  also  obtained  the  throne  of  Sp.  in  1700,  and 
another  that  of  Xaples  and  Sic.  in  1735.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  castle  of  B..  built  in  the  1.3th  century,  and 
situated  in  the  old  prov.  of  Bourbonnais,  16  m.  W.  of  Mou- 
lins.  The  heiress  of  the  seigniory  was  man-ied  in  1272  to 
Robert,  a  younger  son  of  King  Louis  IX.  The  seigniory  was 
erected  into  a  duchv,  and  Louis,  a  son  of  Robert,  became 
about  1.327  the  first  duke  of  B. 

Among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  B.  family  were 
th(5se  of  Vendome,  Conde,  ^lontpensier,  Orleans.  Conti,  and 
Soissons.  Antoine  de  B.,  duke  of  Vendome.  became  by 
marriage  king  of  X^'avaiTe.  His  son.  Henry  of  Xavarre,  was 
the  first  Fr.  king  of  the  house  of  B..  and  began  to  reign  as 
Henry  IV.  in  1.589.  He  had  2  sons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  manied  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Sp.,  and  Henrietta,  who  became  the  queen  of 
Charles  I.  of  Eng.  Louis  XIII..  who  d.  in  1643.  left  2  sons, 
Louis  XIV.  and  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  ances- 
tor of  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XIV.,  d.  in  1711,  leaving  3  sons— 1,  Louis,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  2.  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou.  who  became  king  of  Sp.  as 
Philip  V. ;  3,  Charles,  duke  of  Beny.  Louis  of  Burgundy,  who 
d.  in  1712,  was  the  father  of  Louis  XV..  who  succeeded  his 
great-grandfather,  Louis  XIV..  in  1715.  Louis  XV.  had  1 
son,  Louis,  who  d.  before  his  father,  leaving  3  sons,  who  all 
reigned  successively— namely.  Luuis  XVI.,  Louis  X^^II., 
and  Charles  X.  Louis  X\'I.  left  1  son,  who  by  the  royalists 
was  recognized  as  Louis  XVII..  but  perished  asa  child  during 
the  Fr.  Revolution.  As  the  circumstances  of  his  death  re- 
mained unknown,  many  adventurers  claimed  to  be  Louis 
XVII.  Louis  XVIII.  had  no  issue.  Charles  X.  had  2  sons 
—Louis  Antoine.  who  d.  without  issue  in  1844,  and  Charles 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Ben-y.  The  only  son  of  the  latter,  Henri, 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  now  styled  Count  de  Chambord,  is  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  according  to  the  Legitimists,  who  give 
him  the  title  of  Henry  V. 

The  house  of  Orleans  is  called  the  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  B.,  and  is  descended  from  Philip  of  Orleans, 
a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  His  son  Philip  was  regent 
of  Fr.  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV..  and  left  a  son, 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans.  This  last  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  duke  of  Orleans  known  in  the  Revolution  as 
Citizen  Egalite.  His  elde.st  son,  Louis  Philippe,  became 
king  of  the  Fr.  in  1830.  This  king  had  5  sons— the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  duke  of  Xemours,  the  prince  de  Joinville,  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  The  Count 
of  Paris,  the  son  of  the  eldest  of  these  5,  is  regarded  as  the 
heir  to  the  throne  by  the  Orleanist  party. 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou.  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Sp.  in  1700,  was  the  founder  of  a  Sp.  dynasty,  which 
reigned  in  Sp.  until  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella  in 
1868.  He  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  B.  dynasties  of  Xaples 
and  Parma.  Francis  II.,  who  was  dethroned  in  Sept.  1860, 
was  the  last  B.  monarch  of  Xaples  (or  the  Two  Sicilies). 
The  B.  also  ceased  to  reign  in  Panna.  which  was  annexed 
to  kingdom  of  It.  in  1860.  (See  Achaintre,  Histoire  Chro- 
nologiqne  et  G'enkdogiqne  de  la  Maisoa  Royate  de  B.) 

Bourbon,  de  (Charles i.  Due,  usually  styled  Consta- 
ble B.  (Connetable  de  B.i.  a  Fi-.  gen.,  b.  Feb.  17.  1489.  was  a 
son  of  Gilbert  B..  count  of  Montpensier.  He  married  the 
heiress  of  the  duke  of  B.,  and  became  the  owner  of  the  vast 
estates  of  both  branches  of  the  B.  The  mother  of  Francis  I. 
was  enamored  of  him,  but  her  overtures  having  been  re- 
jected, she  became  his  enemy.  At  her  instigation,  the  es- 
tates which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage  were  seized  by  the 
king.  Then  ren(Hincing  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Fr.  in 
1523,  he  became  the  ally  of  the  emp.  L'harles  V.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  victory  which  the  imperial  army  gained 
over  the  Fr.  at  Pa  via  in  1525.  Quitting  service  of  Charles  V., 
he  led  a  daring  entei-prise  against  Rome,  took  it  by  assault 
May  5, 1527,  but  was  killed  as  he  mounted  the  wall. 

Bourdaloue,  boor-dah-loo'  (Louis\  a  Fi\  pulpit  orator, 
b.  at  Bourges  Aug.  20,  16:32  ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
1648,  and  became  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  philos.  :  in  1669  re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  he  preached  manv  jts.  His  sermons 
were  pub.     D.  May  13.  1704. 

Bourges,  boorzh  (anc.  Avaricum.  afterward  Bitunge.<i, 
a  city  of  Fr.,  near  its  centi-e,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Auron  and  the  Eure,  146  m.  S.  of  Paris.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Paris.  Orleans.  Moulins.  and 
other  cities.  It  was  inclosed  by  ramparts,  which  have  been 
converted  into  boulevards.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  abp.,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe.  Its  hist, 
begins  at  least  .5iX)  b.  c,  when  it  was  the  cap.  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
and  afterward  of  the  Rom.  prov.  of  Aquitania.  In  the  middle 
ages  7  councils  of  the  Ch.  were  held  here.     Pop.  40,217. 

Bourmont,  boor-mon'.  de  (Louis  Auguste  Victor), 
Comte  de  (Thaisne.  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  in  Anjou  Sept.  2.  1773.  He 
fought  against  the  republic  in  1794-96,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Xap.  about  1809  :  made  lieut.-gen.  in  1814 :  became 
minister  of  war  in  1829.  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny 
sent  against  Algiers  in  18:30.  He  conquered  Algiers,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  Fr.  Upon  the  revolution  of  1830  he  went 
into  exile.     D.  Oct.  27.  1846. 

Bourne,  boom  (Hugh),  an  Eng.  preacher,  b.  in  Stafford- 
shire April  3.  1772:  was  "cut  off"  from  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection in  1808  f(n'  holding  camp-meetings,  before  which  he 
was  a  lavman ;  a  founder  in  1X10  tif  the  sect  of  Pi-imitive 
Meths.     i).  Oct.  11.  1852. 

Bourrienne,  boo-re-en'.  de  (Louis  Antoine Fauvelet\ 
a  Fr.  diplomatist,  b.  at  Sens  Julv  9. 1769 ;  was  a  fellow-student 
and  friend  of  Bonaparte  at  the  school  <  >f  Biienne  ;  in  1792  they 
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renewed  tlieir  intimacv.  and  in  1706  B.  bec^yne  pnvate  sec. 
to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  wlioni  he  followed  to  Egypt.  In  1804 
was  sent  as  niitiister  t<^  Hamburg  :  in  181.5  made  minister  of 
state  bv  Louis  XVIII.  His  J/^woJ/s  o/" />'0'//ri«/*«(=  is  an  im- 
portant" contribution  to  the  hist,  of  Nap.    D.  Feb.  7.  18;i4. 

Bonstroplic'doii  (from  the  Gr.  fiov^,  an  "ox."  and 
crTperj)u,.  to  •'turn "J,  a  word  used  to  describe  a  mode  of 
writing  used  bv  the  anc.  Grs.  until  about  4.50  b.  c— viz.,  in 
alteniatc  lines  fmm  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 

Boii'ton  (Nathaniel).  J).  D..  b.  in  Norwalk.  Conn.,  in 
]7!tO  ;  settled  as  pastor  of  Congl.  Ch.  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  Mar. 
18i').  where  he  preached  for  4*3  yre..  received  the  honor- 
arv  appointment  of  stale  historian  of  N.  H..  and  was  corre- 
spijnding  sec.  of  tlie  N.  H.  Historical  Society  and  one  of  its 
most  in-omincnt  members:  wrote  Hhf.  of  Concord,  X.  H. 
(lK5(;i.  and  Prorbi'-ial  liHonh  (of  N.  H.).    D.  June  6.  1878. 

Boiit'well  i(tk<>rge  Sewall),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  b.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  28.  1818  ;  in  1851  and 
1852  was  chosen  gov.  of  Mass.  He  organized  the  internal 
revemic  dept.  of  the  U.  S.  govt.,  and  in  1862  became  its  first 
com.  :  was  sec.  of  the  treas.  1869-73,  under  Pres.  (irant ;  was 
r.  s.  Senator  from  Mass.  1873-77. 

Boiivler,  boo-veer'  (John),  a  jurist  and  WTiter,  b.  in  the 
Fr.  dept.  of  Gard  in  1787:  emigrated  to  the  U.,S.  in  1802, 
and  i)ractised  law  in  Phila.  Author  of  a  Law  Did.  and 
Jiisfy.  o/A/iur.  Lair.    D.  Nov.  18.  18.51. 

Bovida?,  bov'i-de  [from  the  Lat.  to.t,  gen.  Wris,  an 
"ox  ""j.  a  family  of  ruminating  animals,  comprises  the  ox, 
bison,  buffalo,  yak,  zebu,  etc.  The  B.  are  all  large  and  gre- 
garious animals,  and  they  generally  have  unbranched  horns. 
This  family  is  usually  regarded  as  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Linna^an  genus  Bos.  Indigenous  species  of  B.  are  found  in 
Asia,  Afr.,  Europe,  and  N.  Amer.  They  have  8  cutting  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw.  and  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  fibrous  and  elastic  pad.  They  also  have 
12  grinders  (molar  teeth  I  on  each  jaw.  The  exact  number 
of  species  of  B.  has  not  been  ascertauied.  They  are  all  valu- 
able to  man  for  their  flesh,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  etc.,  and 
several  si>&cies  beside  tlie  ox  have  been  domesticated. 

Bow'ditoli  (Hexrt  Pickering),  M.  D.    See  Appendix. 

Bowditcb  (Nathaniel),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  math.,  b.  at 
Salem,  2\Iass.,  Mar.  26,  1773.  Pub.  a  standard  work  on  navi- 
gation and  a  valuable  translation  of  Laplace's  Mecanique 
Cekste.  with  commentai'y.    D.  Mar.  16,  18.38. 

Bowdltcli  (Nathaniel  Ingersoll),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Jan.  17,  1805,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1822:  became  a  lawyer, 
conveyancer,  and  author.    D.  Apr.  16,  1861. 

Boivdoin,  bo'd'n  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston  Aug.  8, 
1727,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1745  ;  pres.  of  convention  which  in 
1778  fonned  const,  of  Mass.,  gov.  of  that  State  in  1785  and 
1786.  He  suppressed  Shays's  rebellion  in  1786.  D.  Nov.  6. 1790. 

Bowdoln  College,  the  oldest  coll.  in  Me.,  was  founded 
in  1802  at  Brunswick.  Cumberland  co.,  on  the  Androscoggin 
River,  abt)Ut  4  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  James  Bowdoin,  gov.  of  Mass.,  whose  sou  James 
gave  to  the  coll.  lOOO  acres  of  land,  over  £1000  sterling,  and 
a  valuable  library  and  collection  of  jjaintings.  The  coll. 
was  also  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  Connected  with 
this  flourishing  coll.  is  a  med.  school,  founded  in  1820. 

Bow'eii  (Francis),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Alass.,  Sept. 
8,  1811,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  18.33  :  edited  N.  Amer.  Rerieiv  ; 
became  in  18.53  prof,  at  Han'ard  Univ. :  has  written  biogra- 
phy, and  on  philos.  and  political  economy. 

Boweu  (Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel).  D.  D.,"b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  29.  1779.  grad.  at  Charleston  CoU..  S.  C,  in  1794:  held 
pastorates  in  P.  E.  chs.  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  New  York ;  consecrated  bp.  of  S.  C.  in  1818 ;  wrote 
Christian  Consolation.    D.  Aug.  25,  18-39. 

Bow'er-bird,  a  name  given  to  certain  Australian  birds 
of  the  bird  of  paradise  family,  remarkable  for  making  bower- 
like  erections,  adorning  them  with  gay  feathers,  rags,  bones, 
shells,  and  other  brightly  colored  objects.  These  bowers 
are  not  nests,  and  their  purpose  is  a  matter  of  questioiL 

Bow'ers  (Theodore  S.),  b.  in  Pa.  about  1832.  A  printer 
by  trade,  he  subsequently  edited  a  paper  in  111.,  but  entered 
the  ai-my  in  1861  as  a  private  in  the  48th  111.  Volunteers,  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieut.  Mar.  1862.  made  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Grant  A\n\  1862,  and  thereafter  served  continuously  in 
the  field  or  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant  In  Wash,  to  Mar.  6, 
1866,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  l)eiug  thrown  under 
a  train  at  Garrison's  Station,  N.  Y.  Brevet  lieut. -col.,  col., 
and  brig.-geii.  U.  S.  A. 

Bo\vle!!>,  bolz  (Francis  Tiffany^    See  Appendix. 

Bo^vles  (Samuel),  a  journalist,  b.  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Feb.  9,  1826.  In  1844  became  the  prin.  conductor  of  the 
Springfield  Be/j"Uican.  Author  of  The  Switz.  of  Amer.  and 
other  works.     D.Jan.  16.  1878. 

Bowl'iiig  Oreen,  city,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Ky.,  on 
R.  K.  and  Barren  River,  113  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Louisville.  Pop. 
1870.  -1.574  :  1H.S0,  5114. 

BowHiis  Orcen,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Bowling  Grceu,  Ohio.    See  Appendix. 

Bow'iiiaii  (Alexander  II.).  b.  May  15,  1803.  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  182.5,  lieut. -col.  of  oigineei-s 
Mar.  .3.  18(W.  He  served  as  assistant  prof,  at  the  Military 
Acad.  182.5-26,  then  in  building  defences  and  improvuig 
rivers  and  harbors,  as  instructor  of  i)i-actical  militarv  en- 
gineering at  W.  Pt.  1851-.52,  rjiid'  engineer  V.  S.  treas.  buikl 
ing  extension  18.53-61.  sujjt.  of  Military  Acad.  1861-64  :  also  as 
member  of  light-house  and  engineer  boards.  I).  Nov.  11. 1865. 

Bowman  (Thomas).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,b.  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  in 
X         1S19.  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  in  1837 :  became,  in  18.59,  pres. 
of  the  Ind.  Asbury  Univ..  which  positi(m  he  held  when  he 
was  elected  a  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1872. 

Bow'rlng  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Exeter.  Eng..  Oct.  17,  1792. 
In  1825  he  became  ed.  of  the  HV.v///(j/(.v/< /■  Hirii  ir.  He  col- 
lected and  translated  into  v.  the  anc,  and  jxipular  poems  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Euroi)e.  In  185^1  Ijccame  gov.  of 
Hong-Kong,  Chi.,  and  was  knighted.  He  wrote  The  Kinq- 
doin  and  People  of  Siam.    D.  Nov.  22,  1872. 


Bow'string  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  San.9eriera  Zey- 
lanica.  a  plant  of  the  order  Liliaceae  and  tribe  Hemerocal- 
leae.  a  native  of  the  E.  I.  Its  fibre,  which  is  white,  silky,  and 
elastic,  is  used  to  make  bowstrings. 

Box  {B'lxns),  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceae.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  Butus  .sempeiTirens  (common  B.),  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  verj-  close  gi-ain, 
and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  wood  engraving,  also  for 
flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  In  S.  Europe  the  tree 
grows  20  ft.  in  height.  A  smaller  variety,  the  dwarf  B.,  is 
cultivated  as  a  border  for  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks. 

Box  £lder,  or  Asli-Leaved  ?Iaplc,  a  small  tree  of 
the  order  Sapindacea-.  the  Xcr/i/nit"  iir,:t,,'tdi-s,  which  grows 
from  Fla.  to  Pa.  and  westward.  Sugar  of  a  good  quality  is 
produced  from  its  sap. 

Box-Tortoise,  or  Look-Tortoise,  popular  names 
of  the  Cistiida  Viiyinica  and  Cis-tiKta  Blandinqii,  tortoises  of 
the  V.  S.,  characterized  by  the  division  of  the  plastron  into 
2  parts  by  a  crosswise  division,  united,  however,  by  a  liga- 
ment which  serves  as  a  hinge  on  which  the  parts  of  the 
plastron  turn,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to  shut  himself  en- 
tirely up  in  his  shell. 

Boyce  (James  Petigrd,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Jan.  11,  1837.  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  gi-ad.  at  Bronsni  Lniv.  in  1S47  :  studied  theol. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  pastor  of  a  Bap.  ch.  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 
1851-.5.5,  then  prof,  of  theol.  in  S.  Bap.  Theological  Sem.  (for- 
merly Greenville,  S.  C.  now  Louisville.  Ky.). 

Boy'cottiug,  a  term  coined  in  ]S8l,  from  Mr.  Boycott,  an 
agent  in  Ire.  of  Lord  Erne's  Lough  Mask  estate,  who  evicted 
a  large  number  of  his  tenants.  These  and  their  neighbors 
refused  aO  intercoui-se  with  him  and  his  family,  would  not 
work  for  him  or  trade  with  him,  or  allow  others  to  do  so. 
He  could  gather  his  crops  only  under  military  protection. 
The  tenn  is  equivalent  to  social  outlawry. 

Boy'den  (Seth),  b.  at  Foxboro",  Mass..  Nov.  17,  1788. 
went  into  the  leather  manufacture  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  in  1813, 
began  the  making  of  patent  leather  in  1819.  invented  a 
process  for  making  spelter  and  a  machine  for  leather  split- 
ting. In  1826  he  made  the  first  malleable  cast  iron.  He  also 
discovered  a  process  for  making  Rus.  sheet  iron,  invented 
a  doming  machine  for  hat-bodies,  and  built  the  first  suc- 
cessful locomotive  with  cylinders  outside.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  produced  the  first  daguerreotype  in  the  L*.  S.,  but 
the  claim  is  also  made  for  others.    D.  Mar.  31.  1870. 

Boy'den  (L'riah  Atherton),  b.  at  Foxboro',  Mass.,  Feb. 
17,  1804 :  acquired  early,  at  the  work-bench  and  the  forge,  a 
knowledge  of  materials  and  skill  as  a  workman.  Workecl 
as  an  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  R.  R.  from  Boston 
to  Nashua,  was  employed  in  hydraulic  engineering  at  Lowell 
and  at  JIanchester,  and  here  he  made  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  theory  of  the  turbine  water-wheel,  which  resulted  iii 
a  practical  reconstruction  of  the  engine.  He  donated  §1000 
to  his  native  town,  the  interest  to  be  expended  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    D.  Oct.  17,  1879. 

Boyer,  boi'er  (Jean  Pierre),  a  pres.  of  Hayti.  b.  at 
Port-au-Piince  Feb.  28, 1776,  and  was  a  mulatto.  He  entered 
the  Fr.  army  in  his  youth  ;  was  elected  pres.  of  the  repulilic 
in  1818 :  he  offended  the  negroes,  who  expelled  him  from 
the  island  in  1842.     D.  July  9,  18.50. 

Boyle  (Robert),  an  experimental  philos.,  b.  at  Lismore, 
Ire..  Jan.  25.  1626,  7th  son  of  Richard,  first  earl  of  Cork  :  e(i. 
at  Eton  and  Geneva  :  became  a  resident  of  Ox.  in  16.54,  and 
was  a  founder  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  made  important 
discoveries  in  pneumatics.  Authc<r  of  a  Disquisition  on 
Final  Causes,  E.i'Cflknoj  of  Theol..  and  Hydrosledical  Para- 
doxes.   Endowed  the  Boyle  Lectures.    D.  Dec.  30,  1691. 

Boyl'ston  (Zabdiel),  F.  R.  S.,  a  phys..  b.  at  Brookline, 
]Mass.,  in  1680,  was  the  first  who  practiced  inoculation  for 
the  small-po.x  in  Amer.    D.  Mar.  1,  1766. 

Boyne,  a  river  in  the  E.  of  Ire.  On  its  banks,  3  m.  from 
Drogheda,  was  fought,  July  1,  1690,  the  battle  of  the  B.,  in 
which  William  III.  defeated  James  II. 

Boyn'ton  (Edward  C),  b.  in  Vt.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1846. 

Served  in  the  Mex.  war;  assistant  prof,  at  W.  Pt.  1848- .55, 

prof,  in  Univ.  of  Miss.  1856-61,  and  brevetted  major  1865. 

i  Wrote  hist,  of  W.  Pt.,  and  one  of  U.  S.  N.    Resigned  1872. 

,     Boze'man,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Gallatin  co.,  Mont.,  has 

great  deposits  of  coal.     Pop.  1870,  168  :  1880.  894  :  1885,  3000. 

Boz'zarls,  or  Bot'zarlis  (Marco),  a  Gr.  patriot,  b.  at 
Suli,  in  Albania,  about  1790.  He  enlisted  In  the  Fr.  ai-my 
about  1808,  and  served  several  campaigns.  When  the  Grs. 
took  arms  against  the  Turks  in  1820,  B.  became  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  Suliotes,  and  gained  several  victories.  He 
defended  Missolonghi  in  1822.  Aug.  20.  182:^.  he  defeated  a 
superior  force  at  Carpenisi,  but  was  killed  in  the  action. 

JBrabant',  a  former  duchy  of  the  Netherlands  which  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  1.5th  century  it  came 
under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Aus.  It  joined  the  Dut.  in 
the  revolt  against  Phihp  II.  of  Sp.  :  the  N.  part  gained  its 
independence,  but  the  S.  part  i-emained  under  Sp.  until  1714, 
when  it  again  came  under  the  dominion  of  Aus.  This  was 
conquered  bv  the  Fr.  in  1794.  the  Dut.  part  being  conquered 
by  Nap.  in  ISio.  In  1814  the  whole  of  B.  was  assigned  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  \m)  S.  B.  was  given  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Belg..  while  N.  B.  remained  with  Hoi. 

Brace  (Charles  Loring).  b.  at  Litchfield.  Conn..  June 
19,  1826.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1840.  He  wrote  Paces  of  the  Old 
Wmidy  Gesta  CJiristi,  and  was  the  prin.  founder  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York. 

Braolilopoda,  brak-i-op'o-da  (plu.),  [Or.  ^paxiiav. 
"arm."' and  TToO?.  iro&o^.  "foot."'  alluding  to  their  two  long 
fringed  and  coiled  arms],  or  Palliobrancliia'ta,  a  class 
of  molluscoid  animals  which  have  synnnetrical  dorsal  and 
ventral  valves,  the  former  (;f  which  is  usually  much  the 
smaller,  free  and  imperforate.  Brachiopods  are  among  the 
most  anc.  of  fossil  organisms,  being  found  from  the  Cam- 
brian to  the  existing  fauna. 

Brachypterse,  bra-kip'ter-e,  or  Bracbypteres  [Gr. 
^pax"'?.  "short,"  and  nrepov.a,  "wing "J,  a  section  of  the 
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web-footed  birds  of  the  system  of  Cuvier,  embracing  the 
i^7o;>r«/»s  and  Sp/uiii<ci  ipensiiins). 

Braohyu'ra  Lfn>in  tlie  ur.  Ppaxv?.  '"  s^hort."'  and  ovfui.  a 
'"tail"],  a  tribe  of  dei-apodous  crustaceans  which  takes  its 
name  fn)m  the  post-aMnminal  segment,  which  is  short  and 
folded  bfiieatli  tlie  trunk.     (See  Crab.1 

Braok'eurids:e  UiEXRV  M.  i,  b.  at  Httsburg.  Pa.,  May 
11.  17t<6.  Was  a  judse  in  L;i.  and  Fla.,  U.  S.  com.  toS.  Amer. 
republics  18ir-lii.  and  M.  C.  from  Pa.  1S40.  Wrote  RecolUi- 
Ixonsof  Pustii,^  iiiiil  Pitirt/t  in  the  \V.     D.  Jan.  IS,  ISTl. 

Brackeiiridge  (Hrtui  Hexkt>.  father  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Scot,  in  ir-k> :  emigrated  ti)  the  U.  S.  inchildlmud.  grad. 
at  Princeton  in  1771.  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pa.  in  179'J :  wrote  JloiUrn  C/tivalry,  or  Afiituturts  of  Capt. 
Farrago.    U.  June  i">.  isitj. 

Brack'ett  (  Albeut  <iAi.L.\TiN),  b.  in  Cherry  Valley.  X.  Y., 
Feb.  14.  IS.'a  :  served  during  Mex.  war  as  tirst  lieut.  4th  Ind. 
Volunteers,  appointed  capt.  L'.  S.  cav.  Mar.  1S55.  and  served 
during  c.  war :  became  col.  3d  cav.  Mar.  20,  1879,  and  has 
since  been  in  command  of  various  depts.  He  wrote  Lane's 
Briqwie  in  M(j:  and  Nisf.  of  the  V.  S.  Cav. 
I  Brack'ettville,  Kinney  co..   Tex.    It  is  in  the  S.  W. 

,         pare  of  rlit-  State,  about  30  m.  from  the  Kio  Grande.    Pop. 
1870.  Zii:  IS^ii).  1126. 
Brad'dock,  Pa.     See  Appendix. 

Braddook  lEnwAKUt.  an  £nsr.  gen.,  b.  about  171.5;  com- 
manded in  a  war  against  the  Fr.  and  Indian-i,  and  on  the 
march  to  attack  Ft.  Duquesne  was  surprised  by  the  Indians 
near  Pittsburir.  Pa  .  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  Julv  9. 
17.>'S.     I).  July  13.  17.T.5. 
Brad'don  (Mauy  Elizabeth^,  a  popular  Eng.  novelist, 
(        b.  in  Lond.  in  1837.    Among'  her  works  are  Lady  Audlty's 
\        Secret.  A'irorn  Floyd,  and  U'/j^rt  Gmlwin 

Brad'ford,  a  town  of  Eng..  the  chief  seat  of  the  worsted 
manufacture,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Aire,  and  on  the 
Leeds  R.  R.,  9  m.  W.  of  Leeds.  It  has  a  parish  ch.,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI..  an  exchanse.  public  hall,  and 
cloth  hall.  Xear  the  town  are  Bap..  Independent,  and  Wes- 
leyan  coUs. :  also  coal  and  iron  mines.    Pop.  I80.4.i9. 

Bradford,  city  and  K.  R.  centre,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  petroleum  region.    Pop.  1880,  9197. 

Bradford,  Bradford  tp..  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  t'linn.  River.  29  m.  S.  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870, 
1492  :  1*W.  1.320. 

Bradford  I  Alexander  Wakfield).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Albany. 
X.  Y..  In  1S1.5,  gi-ad.  at  Union  CoU. ;  surrogate  of  New  York 
184S-.51 :  pub.  several  vols,  of  legaj  reports.    D.  Xov.  5,  1867. 
Bradford  i  Augustis  W. ).  b.  in  Md.  about  1805.    Studied 
law.  and  entered  into  politics  as  a  \^liig.    He  was  a  firm 
Unionist:  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  cong.  1861,  aVid was 
cho.sen  gov.  of  Md..  h(jlding  the  office  until  1866.    He  was 
i        largely  influential  in  securing  the  new  con.st.  of  Md.  11864) 
by  which  slavery  was  abolished.    In  July  1864  his  house  was 
\       burned  by  Confed.  raiders.    He  was  surveyor  of  the  pi.  of 
Baltimore'  under  Pres.  Johnson,  and  declined  a  position  in  the 
■'.-ti.im-house  offered  to  him  by  Pres.  Grant.    D.  Mar.  1, 1^1. 
Bradford  i  JohnK  a  preacher,  b.  at  Manchester  about 
;  J.O  :  became  a  chaplain  to  Edward  ^^..  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Maiv  was  bunifl  at  the  stake  Julv  1,  15.5.5. 

Bradford  i  Joseph  M.>.  U.  S.  X.,  b.  Xov.  4,  18:24,  in  Sum- 
ner CO..  Tenn.  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Jan.  10,  \>>^. 
became  capt.  in  1871.  From  Xov.  18<53  to  June  1865  he  was  fleet- 
capt.  of  s.  Atlantic  blockading  s<;[uadron.    D.  Apr.  14.  1872. 

Bradford  (William I.  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathei-s.  b.  in 
Yorkshire.  Eng..  in  Mar.  1.588.  He  emigrated  to  X.  Eng.  in 
the  Maj"flower  in  1620.  and  was  elected  gov.  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  He  left  a  HW.  o.f  Ptyinouth  Voloinj.  which  was 
printed  ii  lS5<j.    D.  May  9,  16.57. 

Bradford  (William),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Phila.  Sept.  14, 
17.55.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1772 :  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1794.     D.  Aug.  iX  179.5. 

Brad'isli  iLuthek).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cummington.  Mass., 
-■r\)X.  15.  17S3.  2i-ad.  at  Williams  in  1804.  He  studied  law. 
-  itled  in  Franklin  co..  X.  Y..  lieut. -gov.  1829-43.  and  under 
i  iUmore  a.?.si<tant  U.  S.  treas.  at  Xew  York.  D.  Aug.  30, 1863. 
Bradlangb  (Charles),  an  Eng.  atheist  and  republican, 
b.  in  Hoxton.  Lond..  Sept.  26.  ISiS.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  parents,  he  ceased  attending  school  before 
he  was  11  yrs.  old.  At  the  age  of  15  he  appeared  as  an 
orator  before  street  auiiiences  during  the  political  turmoiLs 
of  18i7-48:  his  atheistical  opinions  date  from  the  same 
period.  Studying  to  fit  himself  for  a  Simday-school  exhibi- 
tion before  the  bp.  of  Lond..  he  became  sceptical,  and  de- 
clared his  inability  to  reconcile  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  the  Four  Gospels.  In  18.58-59  he  edited  the  In  restigator. 
and  l)ecame  well  known  under  the  name  of  ■"  Iconoclast," 
which  he  signed  to  all  hLs  writings.  A  yr.  later  the  journal 
which  he  has  since  edited,  the  Xatiou'a/.  Refornur.  was  es- 
tablished. Systematic  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  his 
journal,  but  their  only  effect  was  to  increase  its  circulation. 
The  Rfforimr  claims  a  circulation  of  70<».  Like  himself,  in 
politics  it  is  republican,  in  relizion  atheistic,  in  social  econo- 
my Malthusian.  after  the  standard  of  the  late  John  Stuart 
Mill.  It  assumes  that  the  "  right  to  deal  with  the  throne  is 
inalienably  vested  in  the  Eng.  people,  to  be  exercLsed  by 
them  through  their  representatives  in  Pari.  :"  and  argues 
that  the  house  of  Brunswick  occupies  it  only  from  the  acts 
of  settlement  and  union.  Visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873.  and  lec- 
tured in  all  the  largest  cities.  Elected  M.  P.  in  1880,  but  pro- 
hibited from  taking  his  seat  because,  as  an  atheist,  he  would 
not  take  the  oath. 

Bradley  (EdwardX  better  known  as  '"  Cuthbeit  Bede." 
an  Eng.  novelist  and  humorist,  b.  in  1827,  ed.  at  Durham 
Univ.,  and  entered  the  Anglican  ministry.  Verdant  Grten  is 
his  best  known  book. 

Bradlejr  (  Jamesi.  D.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  Eng. 
a.stron.,  b.  1692.  He  was  Savilian  prof,  of  astron.  at  Ox.  in 
1721.  and  in  1742  was  appointed  tosucceed  Halleyas  "  Astron. 
Royal"  at  Greenwich.    He  discovered  the  '"aberration  of 


light  ■'  and  explained  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.    He 
left  13  folio  vols,  of  ohservatiomi.     D.  Julv  13.  1762. 

Bradley  (Joseph  P.),  LL.D..  b.  at  Berne.  Albanv  co., 
X.  \..  Mar.  14.  1813.  grad.  at  Rutsei-s  Coll..  Xew  Brun.<wick, 
X.  J.,  in  l.s:j(j.  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1S39,  at  Xewark, 
X.  J.  He  has  been  engaired  in  many  important  causes  in 
the  State  and  U.  S.  courts,  and  was  appointed  to  the  L".  S. 
supreme  court  Mar.  21.  1870. 

Bradley  (Stephen-  Rowi.  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wallingford.  Conn., 
Oct.  -20.  1751.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1775.  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1779  he  removed  to  Vt.  :  was 
U.  S.  .Senator  1791-9.5.  1801-13.     D.  Dec.  16.  ISW. 

Brad'shaw  (Johni,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Eng. 
regicides,  b.  in  Cheshire,  proliablv  in  1602.  became  in  1627  a 
barrister,  a  com.  of  the  great  seal  in  1646.  chief-justice  of 
Chester  in  1647,  sergeant-at-law  in  1648.  and  was  in  1619  pres. 
of  the  High  Court  which  condemned  Charles  I.  He  after- 
ward opposed  Cromwell's  designs,  was  rem(^>ved  from  his 
chief-justiceship,  but  held  later  various  important  positions. 
D.  16.59.  At  the  Restoration  his  body  was  exhumed  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  gibbeted,  and  then  beheaded. 

Brad'street  (Simoni,  colonial  gov.  of  Ma.«s..  b.  at  Hor- 
bling.  Lincoln.<hire.  Eng..  in  Itio:}.  and  studied  at  Cambridge. 
He  came  to  Salem.  ;Mass..  in  16:W.  as  a.ssistant  judge,  was  a 
founder  of  Cambridse  and  .\ndover.  and  resided  also  at  Ips- 
wich and  Boston  :  gov.  1079-^;  and  16^t»-»2.  D.  Mar.  27. 1C9T. 
Brad'^vardine  ( Thomas i.  an  Eng.  la-elate  and  scholas- 
tic theol.,  called  the  Profoind  Dr..  was  Ij.  in  1290.  Became 
confessor  to  Edward  lU.,  and  was  afterward  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury. His  prin.  work,  Lt  Caom  Dti  adrers'i^  Pdagiurn.  is 
a  masterly  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  He  was 
an  able  math,  of  Ox.  L"niv.     D.  Aug.  26.  1:}49. 

Bra'dy  iXicholas).  D.  D..  b.  at  Bandon.  Ire..  Oct.  28, 
1659,  ed.  at  Ox.  and  Dublin  ;  sided  ^ith  Kins;  William  against 
James  II.,  and  received  several  Eng.  ch.  prefennents,  but 
is  best  known  for  his  share  In  the  metrical  vei-sion  of  the 
Psiilms.  made  in  conjunction  with  Xahum  Tate  U652-1715>. 
the  poet-laureate.    D.  May  20.  1726. 

Brady  (William  Mazierei.  D.  D..  b.  in  Dublin.  Ire.. 
1825.  ffi-ad.  at  Trinity  CoU.  Entering  the  Irish  State  Ch..  he 
received  lucrative  appointments,  but  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Ch.  Wrote  on  ecclesiastical  hist, 
and  antifjuities  of  Ire.  and  G.  Brit. 

Bragan'za,  or  Braganca,  the  name  of  the  royal 
famUy  of  Port,  and  the  imperial  family  of  Brazil,  which  is 
descended  from  Affonso.  duke  of  B.,  a'natural  son  of  John 
I.,  king  of  Port.  He  d.  in  1461.  The  first  member  of  this 
family  that. became  king  of  Port,  was  the  8th  duke,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  as  John  IV.  in  1640.  The  first  emp.  of  Brazil 
was  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  King  John  VI. 

Brad'don  (Edmun-d  Erastcs  Eastman i,  D.  D..  a  Meth. 
Epis.  divine,  b.  at  Acton.  Me..  Dec.  8.  1812.  grad.  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.,  Middletown.  Conn.,  in  1841.  Pastor  va.  Xew 
York,  and  subsequently  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  the  O.  Univ.. 
Athens,  in  the  Ind.  Asburv  L"niv.  at  Greencastle.  and  in 
Genesee  Coll..  Lima.  >.  Y.  "D.  Mar.  20.  1862. 

Brag^  (Braxton),  b.  in  1817.  in  WaiTen  co..  X^.  C,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  in  18:B7,  and  became  brevet  lieut. -col.  in  1847.  On  his 
resignation,  Jan.  3.  1856.  he  became  sugar-planter  at  Thibo- 
deaux.  La.  In  the  c.  war  he  was  given  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  S.  army  at  Pensacola  operating  against  Ft. 
Pickens  1861.  and  of  2d  Corps  at  Shiloh  I8t32.  being  promoted 
to  gen.  on  the  death  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston :  was  defeated 
at  Perryville,  Ky..  Oct.  9. 1862.  opposed  Rosecransat  Chicka- 
mauga  1863.  and  was  relieved  from  command  Der-.  2.  186:3. 
for  loss  of  ^Mission  Ridge.  Became  chief  engineer  of  improve- 
ments in  Mobile  harbor.    D.  Sept.  27.  1876. 

Bragg  (Thomas  1.  a  brother  of  Braxton  B..  b.  at  Warren- 
ton.  N.  C  Xov.  9.  1810 :  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  gov.  of 
X.  C.  18.54~.58.  U.  S.  Senator  18.59-61.  and  attv.-gen.  in  Jefferson 
Daviss  cabinet  1861-6:i.    D.  Jan.  21, 1872. 

Bra'gi,  Braga,  or  Brage,  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
a  son  of  Odin,  was  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Brabe,  brah-he  (Ttchoi.  a  Dan.  astron..  b.  1546.  He  built 
the  observatory  of  Uranienborg.  on  the  island  of  Huena. 
and  enriched  the  science  of  astron.  by  numerous  observa- 
tions. He  rejected  the  Copemican  system,  and  held  that  the 
sun  revolved  around  the  earth,  carrying  the  planets  with  it 
as  satellites.  He  supposed  Mercury  and  Venus  at  a  less  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  than  the  latter  was  from  the  earth, 
while  the  other  planets  were  at  a  greater  distance.  This 
theory  explains  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  as  well 
as  the  Copemican  system.  He  wrote  AstwnornUt  In^tati- 
raf<e  Progymnaxmala.    D.  Oct.  13.  1601. 

Brahin,  written  also  Brabme  (but  pron.  in  one  syl- 
lable), in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  the  eternal, 
self-existent  Spirit.  His  image  is  the  external  universe.  His 
attributes  or  powers  took  a  personal  form  in  Brahma. 
Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  Hindoos  make  no  images  of  B..  but 
the  devout  Brahmans  meditate  with  silent  and  unspeakable 
awe  on  his  mysterious  attributes. 

Brah'ma,  a  Sans,  term  which  literally  signifies  "wor- 
ship "  or  "  prayer."  but  now  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Hindoo  "deities,  called  the  "Ci-eator, "  but  who  is  in 
fact  the  personification  of  tlie  creative  power  of  Brahm.  B.. 
though  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  gods,  is  much  less  wor- 
sliipped  by  the  Hindoos  than  either  Vishnu  or  Siva.  There 
are  no  temples  and  no  rites  exclusively  dedicated  to  B.. 
though  his  images  are  occasionally  found  in  the  temples  of 
the  other  gods. 

Brah'nianisui,  the  name  given  to  the  religious  system 
founded  by  the  Brahmans  of  India.  Scarcely  any  trace  of 
B.  is  discoverable  in  the  Vedas.  the  oldest  writings  of  the 
Hindoos.  We  first  find  it  develov>ed  in  a  work  entitled  the 
Iiis/i/ii/tt:  of  Maiiii.  pvohahU-  vom]M}<ed  between  600  and  900 
>-rs.  before  the  Chr.  era.  The  deities  of  the  Vedas  are  im- 
personations of  the  great  powei-s  and  phenomena  of  nature 
—the  earth,  the  lieavens,  the  sun  and  planets,  air.  fire.  etc.. 
as  in  the  Gr.,  Rom.,  and  other  m>-tbologies.   But  in  the  Brah- 
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manical  system  all  these  deities  of  nature  retire  into  the 
backfrround.  and  are  replaced  by  the  great  gods,  such  as 
Brahma.  Visliini,  and  Siva,  with  tiieir  consorts  {saktii).  their 
various  avatars,  etc.  The  inst.  of  Caste  had  no  little  in- 
fluence in  sliaiiin'T  the  dcveloimient  of  B.  The  doctrine  of 
"emanation."'  witli  its  assdciated  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, form-i  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  doctrine.  Brahm  is  the  centre  and 
.source  of  all  the  various  licinirs  of  the  universe,  these  being 
nothing  more  than  emanatiims  from  liim  ;  and  as  he  is  the 
source  wlience  all  things  have  been  evolved,  so  all  things 
Avill  ultimately  return  to  him.  and  be  absorbed  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  Self-Existent.  The  same  gen.  doctrine,  with 
some  modifications,  fonns  also  the  basis  of  Booddhism.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Brahmanical  system 
is  tlie  great  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  perfonn- 
ancc  of  penance  and  prayer.  The  Brahmans  teach  that 
persevering  prayer,  if  made  in  due  form,  though  prompted 
by  the  most  unworthy  motives,  can,  especially  wlien  it  is 
combined  with  penance  and  sacrifice,  compel  the  gods  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  suppliant.  [From  ori'j.  art.  in 
J.'x  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  Tuo.mas,  LL.I).] 

Bralimapoo'tra,  written  also  Burrampooter  (anc. 
Dyarduiu.t  or  (Fdanes),  a  river  of  Asia,  rises  in  Thibet,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya  Alts.  It  flows  E.,  then  S.,  until 
it  breaks  through  the  Himalayas,  then  W.  S.  W.  until  it  en- 
ters Bengal,  then  S.  again  until  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, its  mouth  being  near  that  of  the  Ganges,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  large  channel  called  the  Jena.  Its  entire 
course  is  about  1700  m.  It  inundates  the  level  tracts  of  Ben- 
gal from  Apr.  to  Sept.  Its  navigation  is  difficult  by  reason 
of  the  current  and  tidal  bore. 

Brab'ino  So'maj  (i.  e.  "worshipping  assembly ">  is 
the  name  of  a  society  of  Theists  in  India,  whicli  was  founded 
in  1830  by  Rammohun  Roy,  increased  under  various  leaders, 
latterly  under  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  and  has  within  a  few 
yrs.  made  great  progress.  His  gen.  ideas  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Unitarian  Tlieism. 

Brald'vvood,  a  city,  WiU  co.,  lU.,  on  R.  R„  58  m.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago.     Pop.  1880,  .5.524. 

Brain'ard  (John  Gardiner  Calkins'),  a  poet,  b.  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1796,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1814 ;  pub.  a 
vol.  of  poems,  and  was  ed.  of  Conn.  Mirror.    D.  Sept.  26, 1828. 

Bralii  Cor'al,  a  name  of  various  corals,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  M(farii/riria'cerehrifo?'?ms.  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  its  surface  has  convolutions  shaped  some- 
what like  thf)se  of  the  human  brain. 

Brain'erd,  Crow  Wing  co.,  Minn.,  R.  R.  June,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Miss.  River,  115  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Duluth.  Pop. 
1880,  1865. 

Brainerd  (David"),  a  missionary,  b.  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
Apr.  20,  1718 ;  entered  Yale  Coll.  in  i739,  but  was  expelled  in 
1742  for  a  very  trivial  offence.  In  1743  lie  began  liis  famous 
labors  among  the  Indians  of  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  N.  J.,  but 
in  1747  returned  to  Mass.  in  broken  health,  and  d.  at  North- 
ampton Oct.  '.),  1747. 

Braluerd  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  of  the  same  .stock  as  the 
above,  b.  at  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1804,  grad.  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.,  Mass.,  in  1831.  From  1831  to  18:33  was 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presb.  ch.  in  Cin.,  C,  from  1833  to  1836 
edited  the  Cin.  Journal  und  Youth's  Mar/azine,  and  from  18.37 
till  death  was  pastor  of  Pine  st.  ch.,  Phila.    D.  Aug.  21,  1866. 

Brain  Fever.    See  Meningitis. 

Braize,  or  Beclier  (Paf/rus  vulgaris),  a  European  sea- 
flsh  of  the  family  of  Sparids. 

Braniali's  Press.    See  Hydrostatic  Press. 

Braniaiite,  bra-man'ta  (Donato  Lazzari),  an  It.  arch, 
and  painter,  b.  near  Urbino  in  1444.  He  designed  the  vast 
galleries  which  connect  the  Vatican  with  the  palace  of  Bel- 
vedere. He  was  the  first  arch,  of  St.  Peter's  ch.,  which  he 
began  to  build  in  1.506.    D.  1514. 

Braiii'bliu«;,  Brani'blefincli,  or  jllountain 
Finch  (FrinrjiUa  moritifr\nrfiUa\,  nearly  allied  to  the  chaf- 
finch. The  colors  of  the  upper  parts  are  black  and  brown, 
with  white  bands  on  the  wings.  Tlie  belly  and  uropygium 
are  white,  throat  and  shoulders  rasty  colored.  It  breeds  in 
N.  and  visits  Central  and  S.  Europe  in  winter. 

Bran,  the  husk  or  outer  covering  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
process  of  flouring  is  separated  from  the  fine  flour.  In  100 
parts  of  B.  there  are  of  water,  13.1  ;  albumen,  19.3  ;  oil,  4.7  ; 
husk  (with  a  little  starch),  55.6 ;  ash  or  saline  matter,  7.3. 
Calico-printers  use  B.  and  warm  water  to  remove  coloring 
matter  from  those  parts  of  their  goods  which  are  not  mor- 
danted. B.  and  the  flour  united—?,  e.  unbolted  wheat  flour 
—make  a  good  bread,  which  is  considered  more  digestible 
than  that  made  of  fine  white  flour. 

Branch  (John),  b.  at  Halifax,  N.  C,  Nov.  4,  1782,  grad. 
at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in  1801  ;  became  a  lawyer,  gov.  of  N.  C. 
1817-20,  U.  S.  Senator  182:3-29  :  sec.  of  the  navy  1829-31,  M.  C. 
ia31-&3,  gov.  of  Fla.  Terr.  1844-45.  1).  Jan.  4,  i863. 
^^  Brancliiopoda,  bran-ki-op'o-da  [Gr.  ^piyx'o,  the 
"gills,"  and  n-ou?,  7ro6d?,  a  "foot"],  an  order  of  entomostra- 
cous  crustaceans,  dci'iving  their  name  from  tlie  peculiarity 
of  having  the  gills  attadicd  to  the  feet.  They  are  small, 
many  of  them  almost  niic  roscopic.  Some  are  called  water- 
fleas.  The  genera  (>fo/«  and  Cyyy/L«  may  be  mentioned,  the 
former  on  account  of  its  frequency  in  stagnant  waters,  the 
latter  bei^ause  its  fossil  siiells  are  abundant. 

Brande  (William  Thomasi.  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  chemist,  b. 
m  Lond.  in  1788.  He  lectured  with  success  on  chem.  at  the 
Royal  Inst.,  and  filled  for  many  yrs.  an  important  office  in 
the  Mint.  Among  his  works  are  a  valuable  Diet,  of  Science, 
Lit.,  and  Art,  and  a  }faiiiial  of  fHitrn.    D.  1H66. 

Brandenbur;;,  bi-an'deh-boorg.  a  prov.  of  Prus.,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Pi-us.  kingdom,  coiresponding 
neariy  to  the  old  Mark  of  B.  Albert,  called  the  Bear,  was 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  B..  beginning  to  reign  in  1134. 
Early  in  the  1.5th  century  the  margrave  became  an  elector  of 
the  Ger.  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  elector  of  B.  Frederick 
William,  wfio  became  elector  in  1C40,  added  the  duchy  of 


Prus.  and  part  of  Poiuerania  to  his  dominions,  and  his  son 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Prus.  in  1701.  Area,  15,505  sq.  m. 
Pop.  3,:389.155. 

Bran'don,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  R  R.,  16  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Rutland.  It  has  a  graded  acad.,  and  the  tp.  contains  the 
V.  of  Forestdale.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  3571  :  1880,  3280. 

Bran'dy  [Ger.  Branntiveia  u.  e.  "burnt  wine  ") ;  Fr.  eau 
de  rie]  is  the  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  the  fei-mented 
.iuice  of  the  grape.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from  white 
and  pale-red  wines.  The  peculiarities  of  the  wine  pass  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  B.  Wines  which  taste  of  the  soil  com- 
municate the  same  taste,  the  rjout  de  terre.  to  the  B.  made 
from  them.  The  best  B.,  that  made  in  tlie  dept.  of  Charente, 
known  as  cognac  and  armagnac  (names  of  towns),  is  made 
from  very  choice  wines.  Inferior  B.  are  made  from  dark-red 
wines  of  Fr..  Sp.  (Aguardiente),  and  Port.,  also  from  the  fer- 
mented marc  or  refuse  of  the  gi-ape,  and  from  the  lees  of 
wine  and  the  scrapings  of  the  casks.  The  catawba  B.,  made 
from  the  lees  of  catawba  wine  in  O.,  is  a  very  good  B.. 
though  it  has  the  peculiar  flavor  of  tliis  wine.  The  B.  dis- 
tilled from  catawba  marc  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  con- 
tains much  fusel  oil.  The  wines  of  Cal.  yield  B.  abundantly 
and  of  good  quality.  Various  other  liquors  are  known  as 
B.,  such  as  "cider  B."  or  "apple  jack,"  distilled  from  cider 
or  from  the  "pomace  "or  refuse  ground  apples  from  the 
cider-press.  This,  when  new,  is  a  harsh,  fiery  liquor,  but  is 
much  improved  by  age.  "Peach  B."  is  extensively  made 
from  the  pulp  of  ripe  peaches  in  some  of  the  S.  States. 

Fresh  B.  is  colorless,  and  remains  so  in  glass  vessels.  The 
sherry-wine  color  which  B.  generally  exhibits  is  either  de- 
rived from  the  cask  or  from  burnt  sugar  purposely  added. 
B.  is  almost  pure  alcohol  and  water,  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol varying  from  48  to  56  percent.  Beside  alcohol  and  water 
it  contains  the  volatile  oil  of  the  wine,  a  little  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  aldehyde,  etc.,  together  with  the  coloring- 
matter  and  tannic  acid  derived  from  the  cask. 

The  greater  part  of  the  B.  and  cognac  of  commerce  is  made 
from  alcohol  derived  from  Indian  corn— rectified  and  deo- 
dorized whiskey.  This  is  diluted  to  proof.  50  per  cent.,  and 
flavored  with  acetic  ether,  oenantliic  ether,  oil  of  grapes, 
argol,  and  tannin,  and  colored  with  burnt  sugar.  It  is  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  little  real  B.,  and  by  keeping  it 
a  few  years  in  the  cask.  The  following  recipe  for  cognac 
B.  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  a  New  York  finn,  whose 
business  is  to  supply  the  necessary  materials  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  wines  and  liquors:  "To  40  gals,  of  cologne  spirit. 
douljie  distilled  and  free  from  odor,  and  reduced  to  proof 
with  distilled  water,  add  V«  ounce  of  our  best  cognac  oil. 
distilled  from  grapes,  1}4  pints  burnt-sugar  coloring,  and  J4 
ounce  of  tannin."  At  the  prices  charged  for  the  materials 
this  choice  B.  would  cost  the  compounder  $1.25 per  gal.,  and 
would  sell  at  from  $10  to  $25. 

B.  is  an  esteemed  cordial  and  stomachic.  It  i§  frequently 
given  in  the  sinking  stages  of  low  fevers  and  to  convales- 
cents, and  to  check  diarrhoea.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Bran'ford,  a  borough  of  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on 
R.  R.  and  L.  I.  Sound,  8  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  New  Haven :  has  an 
acad.  The  harbor  will  admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  2488  ;  1880,  3047. 

Brass  [Lat.  as,  gen.  aiis  ;  Fr.  airain],  an  important  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc  extensively  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  arts,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  and 
its  acceptable  color.  Common  B.  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  is  cast  in  moulds  and  finished  by  turning  and  filing, 
contains  about  70  parts  of  copper  and  30  of  zinc.  Jfum  or 
yellow  meted,  which  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  used  for  sheath- 
ing ships,  contains  from  .50  to  63  parts  of  copper  and  37  to 
50  of  zinc.  Tombac,  pinchbeck,  prince's  meted,  Mannheim 
gold,  mosaic  gold,  similor,  etc.,  contain  80  parts  or  more  of 
copper  to  20  or  less  of  zinc.  A  little  lead  diminishes  the 
ductility,  while  tin  increases  the  hardness  of  B.  Articles  of 
B.  are  cleaned  by  immersion  in  aquafortis  (nitric  acid),  and 
lacquered  with  shell-lac  in  alcohol.  B.  is  harder  than  copper, 
is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  can  be  readily  cast,  rolled, 
stamped,  and  turned  in  the  lathe.  Next  to  iron  in  its  differ- 
ent forms,  it  is  the  most  important  metal  used  in  the  arts. 

Brasseur  (brah-sui')  de  Bourbourg  (Charles 
l^TiENNE).  a  Fr.  priest,  b.  Sept.  8,  1814,  travelled  extensively 
in  N.  and  Central  Amer.  Wrote  Histoire  de  Canada  and 
Histoire  des  Nations  civilisees  du  Mexique  et  de  VAmei-ique 
Centrale. 

Brat'tleboro',  R.  R.  centre.  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Conn.  River.  60  m.  N.  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  seat  of  Vt.  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  and  has  ah  acad.    Pop.  1880, 4471. 

Bravo,  brah'vo  (Nicolas),  a  Mex.  gen.,  b.  about  1792, 
fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  several  campaigns ;  was 
elected  v.-p.  of  Mex.  in  1824,  revolted  against  Vittoria  in  1827, 
and  was  defeated  ;  officiated  as  the  executive  chief  and  sub- 
stitute of  Santa  Anna  in  the  absence  of  tlie  latter,  from  Oct. 
1842  to  Mar.  1843.    D.  Apr.  22,  1854. 

Brax'ton  (Carter\  a  planter,  b.  in  Newington,  Va.. 
Sept.  10, 17:36,  grad.  at  WiUiam  and  Mary  Coll.  in  1756;  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Cong,  in  1775,  and  signed  the  Dec. 
of  Ind.    D.  Oct.  10,  1797. 

Bra'zen  Sea,  a  great  bowl  of  cast  metal,  probably  of 
copper  or  bronze,  which  stood  In  the  priests'  court  in  Sol- 
omon's temple.  (1  Kings  vii.  23-26;  Josephus's  AnliquiVus. 
viii.  3,  5.)  Its  purpose  was  to  hold  water  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  priests.  The  B.  S.  stood  upon  12  oxen,  the  latter  facing 
outward.  The  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  B.  S.  are  not 
known,  but  the  best  commentators  think  its  contents  exceed- 
ed 11,000  wine-gals. 

Brazen  Serpent,  the  name  of  a  copper  or  bronze  figure 
of  a  serpent  erected  by  Moses  during  the  joumey  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise,  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  those  wiio  had  been  bitten  by  venomous  ser- 
pents. This  B.  S.  became  an  object  of  superstitious  worship 
among  the  Israelites,  and  was  consequently  destroyed  by 
Hezekiah.  In  accordance  with  John  iii.  14,  the  B.  S.  is  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  Chr. 
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Brazil,  bra-zil'  (Port.  brah-zeel'V  the  only  empire  or  ; 
monarohv  on  tlie  Amer.  i-ontinent.  and  tlio  larjrest  state  of 
S.  .\nier.."  is  bounded  X.  by  the  Atlantie  iHean.  (iuiana,  and 
Venezuela,  W.  by  Eeuador.  Peru.  Polivia.  Parajruay,  and 
the  Arsentine  Confederation,  S.  bv  I  ruguay.  and  E.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  extends  from  hit.  4°  SO'  X.  to  33°  45'  S.,  and 
from  Ion.  34°  40'  to  7-.2°  *>'  W.,  being  •,?tkX)  m.  in  length  from 
N.  to  S..  and  350t)  m.  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  Its  area  is 
3,il8,16(>  SQ.  m.,  about  :305,00il  sq.  m.  less  than  the  U.  S. 

Topography.  Rirtrs.  ami  Ldke.i.—B.  has  several  chains  of  | 
mts.,  but  is  nowhere  connected  witii  the  Andean  system,  i 
The  mts.  approach  the  coast  at  only  3  or  4  points— viz.  near  ; 
lape  Orange,  on  either  side  of  t'ape  St.  Koque.  and  at  some 
distance  from  it.  and  from  above  Uio  Janeiro  to  Torres. 
Elsewliere  tiie  coast  lands  for  many  m.  inward  have  very 
little  elevation.  Of  the  mt. -chains,  tlie  Serra  do  Mar  extends 
along  the  coast  to  i»;°  30'  S.  and  incloses  with  its  2  branches 
the  vallev  of  the  I'ruguav.  The  central  chain,  Serra  de 
Mantiqueira.  extending  from  20°  30'  to  23°  S.,  has  the  highest  t 
elevations  in  B.  Its  continuation,  Serra  do  Espinha(,'o,  is 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  other  chains  farther  \V.  are  Serra 
da  Tabatinga.  Serra  Piauhv,  Serra  Ibiapaba,  the  Pyreneos 
Mts.,  and  the  low  chains  along  the  S.  branches  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  Amazon  is  the  largest  river.  Its  X.  branches 
are  the  Yapui-a,  the  R.  Xegro,  the  Trombetas,  etc. :  the  S. 
branches,  the  Xingu,  Topayos.  Madeira,  Purus,  Yurua.  and 
Yavari.  Other  rivei-s  ;  Araguay  and  Tocantins,  Maranhao, 
San  Francisco,  Paranahyba,  K.  Grande  de  Belmonte,  R. 
Doce.  S.  Joao  de  Parahiba  Contas.  Yaso,  R.  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  R.  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  rise  in  B.,  but 
pass  through  other  states.  There  are  many  small  lakes,  but 
only  Lake  Mirim  and  Lake  Patos  are  important. 

.Vine niU.— These  comprise  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
coal,  diamonds'of  great  size  and  beauty  and  in  great  num- 
bei"s.  chromate  of  lead,  euclase.  immense  crystals  of  iron- 
glance,  talc,  topaz,  crystals,  rock  crystals,  and  kyanite. 
Some  of  the  diamonds.  Srst  discovered  in  1730,  are  famous 
for  both  size  and  perfection. 

Soil  and  Vegetaf ion. —Soil  is  generally  excellent,  but  only 
'  1011  of  it  is  "under  cultivation,  and  this  mostly  in  the  X.  E. 
and  along  the  coast.  Of  cultivated  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
the  most  useful  are  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  rice, 
tobacco,  maize,  manioc,  beans,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  gin- 
ger, yams,  lemons,  oranges,  tigs,  cinchona,  etc.  The  manioc 
produces  tapioca,  the  staple  farinaceous  food  of  the  empire. 
It  yields  6  times  a.s  much  nutriment  to  the  acre  as  wheat. 
The  forests  of  B.  are  vast  in  extent  and  luxuriance,  and 
many  are  draped  with  climbing  plants  and  parasites.  Some 
of  the  forests  are  too  dense  to  be  penetrated.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  valuable  for  med.  or  the  arts,  as  the  cinchona, 
siphonia  or  caoutchouc,  bertholletia  (B.-nutsi;  purga  das 
Paulistas,  which  yields  a  tasteless  but  powerfully  purga- 
tive oil ;  the  m>Ttaceous  trees,  whose  blossoms  fill  the  air 
with  perfume  :  B.-wood,  rosewood,  fustic,  mahogany,  the 
.iaborandi,  Franciscea  uniflora  or  manuca,  and  other  shrubs. 
The  flowers  of  B.  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
vast  plains  are  covered  with  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle,  many  of  them  wild,  and  large  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  though  not  of  high  gi-ade,  and  herds  of  swine  are 
pastured  there. 

^yil(l  Animals. — Pumas,  jaguars,  several  native  animals  of 
the  wolf  family,  sloths,  porcupines,  peccaries,  capibaras, 
monkeys,  or  rather  lemurs :  vaiiipire  bats,  many  batrach- 
ians :  of  serpents,  anacondas  and  other  pythons,  coral 
snakes,  surucuciis.  and  jararacas — the  last  3  are  venomous 
and  deadly :  turtles  abound  in  the  Amazon,  and  tortoises 
and  teiTapins  on  land  :  of  birds  of  prey,  many  vultures,  con- 
dors, eagles,  hawks,  and  owls ;  of  birds  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, an  infinite  variety,  including  many  species,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  humming-birds,  parrots  and  paiToquets, 
toucans,  cockatoos,  and  hundreds  of  native  species ;  wad- 
ing birds  of  fine  plumage,  ducks,  geese,  pelicans,  etc.  The 
insect  tribes  are  brilliant,  abundant,  and  beautiful — over  1000 
species  of  butterflies  have  been  described ;  scorpions  and 
centipedes  are  formidable,  while  the  bees  are  stingless.  The 
rivers  abound  in  fish  ;  Prof.  Agassiz  found  1163  new  species 
in  the  Amazon  alone. 

Climate. — Most  of  the  X.  provs.  are  subject  to  heavj-  rains, 
and  some  of  them  are  unhealthy.  In  the  X.  E.  there  are 
frequent  droughts,  and  sometimes  no  rain  for  2  or  3  yrs. 
In  the  S.  the  climate  is  healthy  and  settled,  though  often 
very  warm.  Dec.  Jan.,  and  Feb.  are  the  hottest  months, 
and  June.  July,  and  Aug.  the  coolest.  \Vhile  malarial  fevers 
prevail  along  the  lower  Amazon  and  its  affluents,  yellow 
fever  is  hardly  known  there,  and  many  other  X.  diseases 
never  occur.  Some  of  the  contagious  diseases  are  very 
mahgnant. 

Industries.  E.rports,  and  Imports.— B.  is  almost  wholly  an 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  country,  and  its  indus- 
tries, except  those  connected  immediately  with  its  own 
necessities,  are  very  few  and  mostly  crude.  The  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  in  its  unrefined  state,  of  coffee  for  shipment, 
of  the  caoutchouc  in  crude  masses,  of  the  various  woods, 
roots,  and  barks  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  economic  uses  : 
of  the  various  farinas  and  cacao  for  use  ;  the  production  of 
lumber  for  home  use,  and  of  food  products  ;  rude  manufact- 
ures of  cotton,  wool,  and  of  the  native  silk— these  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  its  industries.  Its  exports  are  mostly 
coflfee,  sugar,  cacao,  tapioca,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  and  hair 
of  horses,  goats,  etc.  The  exports  to  the  U.  S.,  G.  Brit.,  and 
Fr.  in  1879  were  S73,105,421,  and  the  imports  from  the  same 
countries  $51,000,000.  In  1880  our  imports  from  B.  (its  ex- 
ports to  the  U.  S.)  were  nearly  S52.0(X1.000,  while  its  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  were  only  S8, 605,346. 

Finances. — The  public  debt,  foreign,  home,  and  floating, 
in  1880  was  §407,716,027 ;  estimated  j)ublic  revenue,  1881-82, 
$57,423,412  :  estimated  public  expenditure.  S.50,762,289. 

Belirjion  and  Education.— R.  Cath.  the  established  religion  ; 
other  religions  tolerated  ;  no  persecution  allowed :  some 
Prot.  chs.  and  missions  ;  Indian  tribes  mostly  pagan.    Great 


efforts  are  making  to  improve  the  educational  condition  of 
B. ;  primary  schools  in  most  of  the  large  towns  ;  militaiy 
and  naval  "schools,  engineering  schools,  museum,  libraries, 
and  med.  school  at  Rio  Janeiro  :  a  med.  school  and  2  law 
schools  el-sewhere.    The  official  lang.  of  B.,  Port. 

Gorernment.  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy  ;  the  emp., 
Bom  Pedro  11.,  is  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Legislature,  2 
chambers  :  senate  elected  for  life,  the  deputies  for  4  jts. 

Raihvays  and  Telec/rap/is.—iSU  m.  of  railway  open  in  1RS2. 
and  477  m.  more  to  be  completed  in  1884  ;  about  4340  m.  of 
telegraph  in  1882. 

History. — Discovered  in  1500  by  V.  Y.  Knzon,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus  :  Pedro  A.  Cabral  took  possession 
of  it :  Port,  made  settlements,  notwithstanding  opposition 
of  other  nations:  Indians  exempted  from  slavery  in  1755- 
John  VI.  of  Port,  came  to  B.  in  1808,  escaping  from  the  Fr. ; 
in  1815  he  raised  B.  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  returned  to 
Port,  in  1820,  lea^^ng  "his  son,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  regent :  in  1822 
Dom  Pedro  declared  B.  free  and  independent,  assumed  the 
title  of  emp..  and  wa.s  recognized  by  Port,  in  1825;  Dom 
Pedro  I.  abdicated  in  1831  and  returned  to  Europe,  leaving 
bis  son,  then  6  yrs.  old.  as  his  successor ;  Dom  Pedro  II.  re- 
mained under  regents  until  1841.  when  he  was  crowned,  and 
has  proved  himself  a  wise  and  able  ruler:  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  pro ^^ded  for  in  1871:  war  with  Paraguay  1865  to 
1870 ;  all  important  rivers  opened  to  foreiga  cominerce  in 
1866 ;  subsidies  given  to  steamship  lines. 

Population,  estimated  from  partial  enumeration,  is  about 
10,108,291.  Of  this  number  it  is  officially  estimated  that 
1,000,000  are  wandering  tribes  of  Indians.  There  were 
1,016,262  slaves  in  1874,  B.  being  the  only  Amer.  state  in 
which  slavery  exists,  and  even  here  partial  emancipation 
is  in  progress.  There  are  6  prominent  and  many  smaller 
tribes  of  Indians,  mostly  in  the  X.  The  negroes,  free  and 
slave,  are  in  a  majority  in  the  s.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  the  mixed  races,  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians 
(Mamelucoes),  of  Indians  and  negroes  (Cafuzoes),  and  of 
the  settled  Indians  (Caboclos).  The  white  inhabs.  are  most- 
ly of  Port,  descent,  except  the  colonists,  who  are  largely 
Ger.  The  provs.,  20  in  number,  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Espirito 
Santo,  Bahia,  Parahiba  do  Xorte,  Pernambuco,  Alagoas, 
Sergipe  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte,  Ceara.  Piauhy,  Maranhao, 
Para,  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Alto  Ama- 
zonas.  The  prin.  cities  are  Rio  Janeiro  (.the  cap.),  228,743: 
Bahia,  128,929  :  Pernambuco,  116,671 ;  Para,  35,000 :  Sao  Paulo. 
25,000  :  Parahiba,  15.C0O  ;  Marauham,  31,601 ;  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  20.000.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Brazil.  R.  R.  junc,  a  citv  and  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  16  m. 
E.  X.  E.  of  Terre  Haute.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  the 
block  coal  and  iron  business.     Pop.  1870,  2186  ;  1880,  3441. 

Brazil  Cab'bage,  the  Caladium  sagittifolium,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  .\race»,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
tropical  Amer.,  but  is  now  in  cultivation  throughout  the 
tropics.  Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  the  acridity  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  order. 

Brazil'iau  Cirass,  a  popular  name  of  a  substance  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  sometimes  called  chip  hats.  It 
is  not  grass,  but  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm. 

Brazil-Nuts,  the  seeds  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Lecythidace»,  which  attains  a  height 
of  100  ft.  or  more,  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
in  the  X.  parts  of  Brazil,  and  bears  a  round  woody  pericarp 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  This  pericarp  has  about 
24  seeds  or  nuts,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 

Brazil-'Vl^ood,  an  important  dyewood  from  the  Ca:S- 
alpina  crispa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Leguminosa?.    There  are 


Brazil-Wood. 

several  varieties,  knowni  as  Pernambuco,  Lima,  Santa  Mar- 
tha, Sapan  or  Japan,  etc.  The  wood  contains  a  colorless 
principle,  ftrasWi/i,  which  changes  by  oxidation  to  brazilnn, 
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which  is  the  red  coloriiisr-niatter  which  gives  the  wood  its 
value.  Pernamhuco  and  Lima  wood  contain  as  high  as  2.T 
iier  cent  of  Ijiazilcin.  Sapan.  1.5.  and  8anta  Martha  (also 
called  Peach  or  NiiaraL^iin  still  less.  B.-\V.  is  veiy  heavy 
anil  hard,  is  i)ale  when  lieshly  cut,  but  becomes  red  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  coloring-matter  is  soluble  m  water, 
but  more  so  in  alcohol  or  ammonia.  It  is  used  in  dyeing 
to  produce  reds  with  alumina,  purples  witli  tin,  etc.,  for 
coloring  wall-paper  and  for  red  ink.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Bra'zo.<«,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Tex.,  rises  in  the 
X  W  part  of  the  State,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  about 
40  m.  S.  W.  of  (ialveston.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at 
ilOO  m.  In  the  rainv  season,  from  Feb.  to  INIay  inclusive,  it 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  about  300  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Breach  of  tlie  Peace,  the  offence  of  disturbing  the 
public  jjeace.  either  bv  actively  or  constiuctively  breaking 
it.  Unlawful  assemblies,  riots,  affrays,  and  challenges  to 
tight  are  B.  of  the  P..  and  by  the  common  law  the  oftender 
is  indictable.  The  phrase  is"  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 
civil  from  criminal  cases,  as  in  the  clause  of  the  U.  S.  const, 
which  grants  to  members  of  either  house  of  Cong,  freedom 
from  arrest  excejit  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  B.  of 
the  P.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  include  all  indictable 
offences,  not  onlv  those  which  are  in  fact  attended  with 
force  and  violence,  but  also  those  which  are  constructive 
B.  of  the  P.  of  the  govt.,  as  tending  to  violate  good  order. 

Bread  [dr.  apro?  ;  Lat.  pa/iis  ;  Fr.  ])ain ;  It.  ;)«;;?  .•  Ger. 
Biod :  etymology  uncertain],  the  most  common  kind  of 
prepared  "food.  It  is  made  from  the  flour  or  meal  of  some 
grain,  which  is  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed  or  knead- 
ed till  uniform.  It  may  or  may  not  be  rawed  by  the  devel- 
opment in  the  mass  of  carbonic  acid  or  other  gas  ;  it  is  then 
formed  into  loaves  or  cakes,  and  finally  baked  before  a  fire 
or  in  an  oven. 

I.  B.  which  is  not.  raised  is  often  called  unleavened  B.  This 
may  be  made  from  the  whole  grain  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
forming  it  in  the  hands,  and  either  diying  it  in  the  sun 
or  baking  it  before  a  fire.  This  is  the  simplest  jirocess 
of  B.-making,  and  is  still  practised  to  some  extent  among 
savages.  Generally,  unleavened  B.  is  made  from  grain 
which  has  been  pounded  or  brayed  in  a  mortar  or  between 
flat  stones,  reduced  to  meal  in  a  mill,  or  even  further  re- 
duced to  flour.  Coarse  oat,  barley,  and  pease  meals  are  in 
Scot,  made  into  B.  by  simply  kneading  with  water,  flavored 
with  salt,  and  baking  before  a  fire.  Wheat  B.  is  made  in  a 
similar  mannerin  many  locaUties.  The  passover cakes  of  the 
Israelites  were  thus  iirep;ired.  In  the  U.  S.,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  S.,  Indian  corn  meal  is  thus  made 
in.to  corn  B.  From  wheat  flour,  sea  biscuit  and  the  various 
kinds  of  crackei's  are  prepared. 

II.  Raised  B.  is  B.  which  is  made  porous  and  spongy  by 
the  aid  of  some  gas,  produced  either  before  or  during  the 
baking.  This  gas  may  be  carbonic  acid,  either  generated 
by  fermentation,  produced  by  the  decomposition  in  the  B. 
of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  mingled  with  the  flour  in  so- 
lution in  water  under  pressure.  It  may  be  air  which  is  in- 
corporated with  the  dough  during  the  kneading  and  ex- 
panded during  the  baking,  as  in  pastry,  sponge  cake,  etc., 
or  it  may  be  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  vaporized  dur- 
ing the  IJaking. 

Fermented  B.  is  prepared  either  with  leaven  or  yeast. 
Leaven  is  dough— j.  e.  flour  and  water— in  a  state  of  incip- 
ient fermentation. 

Notwithstanding  the  difliculty  of  making  good  B.  with 
leaven,  and  the  frequent  failures  in  private  families,  in 
Paris,  where  B.-making  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, the  B.  is  raised  chiefly  by  leaven,  a  little  yeast  only 
being  added  to  facilitate  the  fei mentation. 

A  vei-y  essential  element  of  success  in  B.-making  is  thor- 
ough kneading.  When  the  B.  has  risen  sufficiently  it  is 
leaked.  The  carbonic  acid  whicli  gives  lightness  to  fermented 
B.  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  small  amount  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  flour.  If  wheat  is  exposed  to  dampness  after 
harvesting,  or  if  the  flour  has  been  exposed  to  heat  and 
moisture,  the  albumen  which  it  contains  is  transformed  into 
diastase,  which  possesses  the  property  of  changing  starch 
to  dextrine  (gum)  and  sugar.  B.  made  from  such  flour  is 
sweet,  sticky,  heavy,  and  dark-colored. 

The  baking  of  B.  can  be  effected  at  213°  F.,  but  no  crust 
will  be  formed  ;  to  secure  the  best  result  a  temperature  of 
350°  to  .570°  F.  should  be  employed.  A  high  heat  should  be 
avoided  at  first,  lest  a  hard  crust  be  formed  while  the  in- 
terior of  the  loaf  remains  unbaked.  100  pounds  of  flour 
yield  from  125  to  135  pounds  of  B.,  the  increase  being  due 
to  the  water  added.  The  most  conmion  faults  of  wheat  B. 
are  due  to  its  being  (1)  sotir,  from  the  flour  hanng  been 
partly  spoiled,  the  yeast  or  leaven  having  been  too  old,  or 
the  dough  standing  too  long  before  baking  ;  {i)  bitter,  ivovci 
excess  of  yeast  or  bad  yeast;  (3)  heanj,  from  insuflicient 
kneading,  raising,  or  bad  leaven ;  (4)  mouldy,  from  the  flour 
having  been  kept  too  long  hi  a  damp  place. 

Graham  B.  is  made  from  the  unbolted  meal  of  wheat,  a 
mixture  of  l)raTi  and  flour  ;  it  is  used  by  dyspeptics.  Rye  B. 
is  largely  used  in  N.  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  V.  S. 
It  is  dark-colored,  is  harder  tluin  wheat  B.,  and  has  a  pecul- 
iar taste. 

Aerated  B.  is  prci)are(l  i)y  kneading  flour  in  a  clo.sed  vessel 
with  water  supersalnraled  under  iiressure  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  On  bringing  the  dough  into  the  air,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  set  free  by  the  rcmova^  of  the  pressure  expands  it 
into  a  sponge.  C.  F.  Chandleh. 

Bread-Friiit  Tree  (Artocarpus  incisa),  an  important 
tree  of  the  order  Artoearpacea-.  a  native  of  S.  Asia,  of  the 
islands  of  the  S.  Pacific  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  now 
naturalized  in  some  of  the  W.  I.  This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  ft.,  and  has  large,  glossy,  dai-k-green 
leaves,  which  are  phmatifid  or  deeply  divided  into  pointed 
lobes.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  IK  inches  long.  The  fruit, 
which  is  a  so?-ositi,  is  nearly  sphei'ical.  and  is  covered  with  a 
rough  rind,  which  is  marked  with  small  iiTegularly  hexag- 


onal divisions,  having  each  a  small  prominence  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  fruit  sometimes  weighs  4  lbs.  or  more,  contains  a 
large  portion  of  starch  or  fecula,  and  is  a  prin.  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  the  S.  .Sea  Islands.  The  tree  produces 
2  or  3  crops  in  a  year.    It  has  been  intrcjduced  into  the  W.  I. 
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with  some  success.  The  timber,  which  is  light  and  of  a  rich 
yellow  color,  is  used  in  building  houses  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  if  exposed  to  the  weather  is  nt)t  very  durable.  A 
sort  of  cloth  is  made  of  the  fibrous  inner  Ijai'k.  The  tree 
abounds  in  a  glutinous  milky  juice,  which,  when  boiled  with 
cocoanut  oil,  is  used  as  a  cement  and  as  bird-lime. 

Bread-lVut,  the  fruit  of  the  Brosimmn  Alicastnrm,  a 
tree  of  the  order  Artoearpacea?,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  allied  to  the  bread-fruit. 

Break'water.  An  artificial  ban-ier  designed  to  bi^eak 
the  force  of  wa\'es  in  seaports  and  harbors  and  thus  to  pro- 
tect shipping  from  damage  ;  but  more  commonly  to  create  a 
harbor  or  a  secure  anchoi-age  where  none  existed  beff)re. 
Among  anc.  works,  the  piers  of  the  anc.  Ilrfeus  and  of 
Rhodes  may  be  denominated  B.,  as  also  similar  modern 
structures  projected  from  the  shore  and  called  piej-s  or 
moles  ;  but  the  term  B.  has  of  late  years  been  considered 
as  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  large  insulated  aggrega- 
tions of  stone,  whether  of  regular  masonry  or  sunk  promis- 
cuously in  rough  masses,  so  placed  as  to  fonn  an  artificial 
island  across  the  mouth  of  an  open  roadstead,  and  thereby, 
in  obstructing  and  breaking  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  convert 
a  dangerous  anchorage  into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor 
for  the  reception  of  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen. 

Bream  [Fr.  breme],  a  name  given  to  various  fishes.  The 
species  best  known  as  such  is  a  fresh-water  Cyprinid,  the 
Abramis  brama,  found  in  Europe.  The  name  is  also  locally 
applied  to  the  suiifish,  or  Eiipomotis  aureus  of  the  V.  S. 

Breast^  Ab'scess  of,  chiefly  arising  from  overloading 
of  the  B.  with  milk,  following  childbirth.  It  is  best  prevented 
by  a  brisk  purge,  quinine,  and  febrifuges,  and  the  unload- 
ing of  the  B.  by  the  nursing  infant,  the  B.-pump,  thorough 
rubbing,  and  inunctions  of  warm  camphorated  oil.  When 
abscess  is  formed  it  must  be  poulticed  or  incised. 

Breatli'ltt  (Joh?j),  b.  near  New  London,  Ya.,  Sept.  9, 
1780,  removed  in  youth  to  Ky.,  where  lie  was  a  surveyor 
and  teacher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810  ;  was  gov. 
of  Ky.  18:32-34.    T>.  Feb.  21.  1834. 

Breck'eiiridge  (John),  a  native  of  Va.,  b.  in  1760,  re- 
moved to  Ky.  ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1801,  and 
appointed  atty.-gen.byPres.  Jefferson  in  1805.  I).  Dee.  IV,  l,s;it;. 

Breckenrldse  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky., 
July  4.  1797,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1818,  was  a  Presb.  preach- 
er, a  polemic  writer,  and  prof,  of  theol.  at  Princeton  183G- 
38.     D.  Aug.  4,  1841. 

Breckenrldge,  or  Breckinridge  (John  Cabell),  a 
statesman  and  gen.,  a  grandson  of  John,  first  noticed  above, 
b.  near  Lexington,  Ky..  Jan.  21, 1821.  He  studied  law,  which 
he  practised  at  Lexington,  and  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1851. 
He  was  chosen  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  in  1856,  when  James  Bu- 
chanan was  elected  Pres.  In  1860  he  w'as  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Anti-Douglas  Dems.  who  seceded  from 
the  convention  that  met  at  Charleston.  His  competitors 
were  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Bell,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
B.  received  72  electoral  votes,  being  supported  by  all  the  S. 
States  except  Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  and  Mo.  Having  been  elected 
to  the  V.  S.  Senate,  lie  took  his  seat  in  Mar.  1861,  but  joined 
tlie  Confed.  army  in  the  autumn  of  that  yr.  He  served  as 
maj.-gen.  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2, 
1863,  and  at  Cliickamauga.  Sept.  19  and  20  of  thatyr.  In  May 
1864  he  defeated  (ien.  Sigel  at  Newmarket,  in  Va.  ;  became 
sec.  of  war  at  Richmond  in  Jan.  18()5.    D.  May  17,  1875. 

Breckciirldge  (Robert  Jefferson),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Presb.  minister,  b.  at  Cabell's  Dale.  Ky.,  Mar.  8,  1800,  was 
an  uncle  of  the  preceding  ;  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1819.  and 
practised  law  in  Ky.  1823-31.  Afterward  preached  in  Balti- 
more, and  then  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1847,  and  be- 
came prof,  of  theol.  at  Danville  in  18.53.  Also  wrote  on 
theol.     Remained  loyal  in  the  c.  war.    D.  Dec.  27,  1871. 

Breck'lnridge  (Gen.  James),  b.  in  Botetourt  co.,  Va., 
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Mar.  7,  IT&J.  grad.  at  William  and  Marv  Coll.  in  1785 ;  was  a 
voUlior  of  tlio  Revolution:  became  a  lawyer,  was  an  M.  C". 
isosi  IT.  and  lo-oiMM-ated  with  Jeffei-son  in  establishing  the 
liiiv.  of  Va.     n.  Aui:.  1.  lS4r.. 

Breeoli-Luadiiis;  Firoariiis  are  those  which  are 
loaded  by  puttinir  the  cartridire  directly  in  at  the  brcedi. 
instead  oi'  niniminir  it  in  at  the  muzzle.  Anion?  the  weapons 
of  this  character  are  the  Arnistronj:  and  Whitworth  iiuns, 
the  Krupp  steel  guns,  the  iiii/mUhnst.  and  among  small- 
arms  the  needle-gun  and  the  Chassepot,  !?harps,  ^^nider, 
Spencer.  Ward-Burton,  and  Remington  rifles. 

Breed,  a  variety  produced  in  animals  in  consequence  of 
domestication.  These  varieties  are  in  some  species,  as  the 
dog  and  pigeon,  very  marketl.  exhibiting  dififerences  which. 
if  thev  originated  by  natural  and  unexplained  causes,  would 
be  ivgarded  as  sufficient  to  distinguish  species.  They  are  de- 
veloped bv  attention  to  the  principle  that  "like  produces 
like,"  or  that  certain  Quahties  possessed  by  the  parent  may 
be  perpetuated  and  increased  in  the  ofifspring. 

Breed  i  William  P.I,  D.  D.,  b.  in  1810,  at  Greenbnsh,  N.  Y., 
removed  in  childhood  to  Xew  York  :  grad.  in  1843  at  the 
Univ.  of  New  York.  Pi-esb.  pastor  in  Steubenville.  O.,  1W7-5C, 
and  in  Phila.  :  an  author  of  religious  works. 

Breese  iKiddek  Randolph),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  Apr.  14,  1831,  in 
Phila.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Xov.  6,  1»46.  became  a 
commander  hi  18(j6.  At  the  close  of  1861  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  third  division  of  Porter's  mortar  flotilla, 
and  in  Oct.  iS6i  of  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship,  the  Black 
Hawk,  sening  on  the  Miss,  and  tributaries.  In  1864.  when 
Admiral  Porter  took  command  of  the  X.  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  he  selected  B.  as  fleet-capt.    D.  Sept.  13,  1881. 

Breese  (Samuel  L.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Xew  York  in  1794, 
entered  the  navy  in  1810,  served  against  G.  Brit,  and  Mex., 
became  capt.  1*41,  and  rear-admiral  ISGi.    D.  Dec.  17,  1870. 

Breese  (Sidney),  b.  at  Whitesboro',  Oneida  co.,  X.  Y., 
July  1.5.  18<.X),  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1818.  In  1821  he  was 
called  to  the  111.  bai%  was  an  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  111.  1813-19,  speaker  of  the  111.  legisla- 
ture in  18.50;  became  a  judge,  and  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  III.  Central  R.  R.    D.  June  27,  1878. 

Breeze,  a  gentle  ^^ind,  a  moderate  gale.  Land  and  Sea 
B. — In  a  fair  day,  near  the  sea-shore,  an  hour  or  two  after 
siuirise,  a  gentle  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  sea  toward 
the  land,  gradually  increasing  in  force  during  the  day.  With 
the  declining"  sun  the  sea-B.  loses  its  power,  and  dies  out 
before  sunset.  A  luU  then  ensues,  after  which  a  land-B.  sets 
in  from  the  land  toward  the  sea,  and  continues  all  night  un- 
til before  simrise.  when  another  calm  occui-s.  The  cause  of 
tliese  alternate  winds  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  more  readily  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
more  quickly  cooled  in  their  absence,  than  the  sea.  During 
the  day  the  warmer  air  on  the  laud  rises  and  the  cooler  air 
rushes"  in  from  the  sea.    At  iiight  the  reverse  takes  place. 

Brelim  i  Alfred  Edmondl     See  Appendix. 

Bremen,  brem'en  (Ger.  bra'men\  a  free  city  of  Ger.,  on 
the  river  Weser,  about  45  m.  from  the  sea  and  60m.  S.  W.  of 
Hamburg.  It  is  di\ided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town  ;  the 
former  has  narrow,  crooked  streets  ;  the  new  town  is  more 
regular.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  levelled  and  converted 
into  promenades  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  mc)St  remark- 
able edifices  are  the  cathedral,  built  about  1100  :  the  Gothic 
town-haU,  with  a  famous  wine-ceUar ;  the  exchange,  the 
museum,  and  the  oljsen-atory  of  Olbers.  It  is,  next'to  Ham- 
burg, the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Ger.,  and  is 
connected  by  R.  Rs.  vr\t\\  Hanover.  Bremerhafen.  and  other 
towns.  Vessels  drawing  7  ft.  ascend  to  B. :  larger  ones 
stop  at  Bremerhafen.  3.t  ni.  below.  B.  is  nominally  a  re- 
public, being  governed  by  4  burgomasters  and  24  senators, 
elected  for  life.  Area,  including  the  territory  attached  to  it, 
98  sq.  m.    Pop.  of  the  state,  156,229  :  of  the  city,  112,1.58. 

Bre'mer  (,Fredrika\  b.  at  Abo,  Finland,  Aug.  17,  1801. 
She  was  ed.  at  Stockholm,  and  became  in  early  youth 
familiar  with  Ger.  lit.  Author  of  numerous  novels.  She 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  18.50,  and  after  her  return  pub.  The  Homes 
of  the  Xev  World  (1853).     D.  Dec.  31.  1865. 

Breu'liain,  R.  R.  .iunc.  city,  and  cap.  of  Washington 
CO.,  Tex.,  95  m.  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  has  a  sem.  for  ladies. 
Pop.  1870,  2221 :  1880.  41in. 

Bren'ner  Pass,  the  lowest  pass  in  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps,  4775  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  1867  a  railway  was 
opened  througli  this  pass  from  Innspruck  to  Botzen,  where 
it  connects  vrith  the  railways  of  Ger.  and  It. 

Bren'uus,  [Celtic  bran,  a  "chief."  Bran,  as  a  proper 
name,  is  well  kiiiiwn  both  in  Cymric  and  Erse  tradition],  a 
chief  of  the  Senones.  a  tribe  of  "anc.  Gauls  who  invaded  the 
Rom,  state,  and  defeated  its  army  about  390  b.  c.  B.  then 
captured  Rome,  except  the  capitol.  which  he  besieged  for 
about  6  months.  During  this  siege  he  attempted  to  surprise 
the  garrison  by  night,  but  was  repulsed  by  Manlius.  who 
was  awakened"  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese.  The  Roms. 
bought  peace  by  pa>Tuent  of  KKW  lbs.  of  gold.  To  increase 
the  price.  B.  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  sword  on  the  scale. 

Bren'ton  (SamuelX  b.  in  1810  in  Gallatin  co.,  Ky.,  became 
a  Meth.  Epis.  preacher  in  18:J0.  and  subsequently  a  lawyer. 
In  1841  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  but  ha\'ing  become  "dis- 
■  ibled  by  paraly.sis.  he  again  left  the  profession.  He  was  an 
-M.  C.  from  Incl.  1852-57,  and  at  the  same  time  pres.  of  Ft. 
Wa\-ne  Coll.     D.  :Mar.  25,  18.57. 

Breutou  ( William i,  emigrated  to  Boston  from  Ham- 
mersmith. Eng.  ;  held  important  offices  in  Ma.ss.,  was  pres. 
of  R.  I.  1660-61,  and  gov.  1666-69.     D.  1674. 

Brenz,  brents  (Johanni,  [Lat.  Brentiux],  aGer.  reformer, 
b.  at  Weil,  in  Swabia,  June  24,  1499,  ed.  at  Heidelberg,  and 
became  a  Prot.  under  Luther's  influence.  He  preached  at 
Halle,  but  in  15:30  had  to  flee  to  Stuttgart,  to  the  protection 
of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg  against  Charles  V.,  and  d. 
there  Sept.  11,  1.570.  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  expository  lec- 
tures on  the  Bible.  He  taught  that  tlie  Lord's  liody  is  every- 
where present :  hence  his  followei-s  are  called  Ubiquitarians, 
but  in  the  main  his  doctrines  arc  those  of  Luther. 


Breseia,  bre.sh'e-a  (anc.  Brixia),  a  city  of  It.  on  the  river 
Garza,  62  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Milan,  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Milan  with  Venice.  It  contains  an  old  cathedral,  and 
the  "New  Cathedral ''  (Duomo  ytiovo),  begun  in  1604,  many 
clis.  adorned  with  works  of  art,  an  episcopal  palace,  coll., 
IHiblic  library,  museum  of  antiquities,  and  botanic  garden. 
Pop.  4:i,:i54. 

Bres'Iau,  or  Breslaw  [Lat.  Braiislaria  ;  PoHsh  VTrac- 
laa-\.  a  city  of  Prus..  the  cap.  of  Silesia,  on  the  river  Oder, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohlau.  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin 
to  Vienna.  221  m.  S.  E.  of  Berlin.  It  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the 
most  populous  city  of  Pnis..  and  is  the  great  wool-market 
of  Ger.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathedral 
foimded  in  the  12th  century,  St.  Elizabeth's  ch.,  the  theatre, 
the  Rathhaus.  exchange,  and  mint.  The  imiv.  has  a  library 
of  ?M,m)  vols.     Pop.  272,912. 

Brest  [Lat.  Bres(iim'\.  a  fortified  citv  and  seaport  of  Fr., 
314  m.  W.  of  Paris,  On  the  X.  shore  of  the  Road  of  Brest. 
Its  (!uter  harbor  has  room  for  500  sl»Sps  of  the  line,  and  is 
connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  channel  1750  yards  wide. 
The  inner  havbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  both  are 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  by  nature  and  art  one  of  the  strong- 
est naval  stations  of  Europe  :  has  large  basins,  quays,  maga- 
zines, ban-acks,  and  a  prison  sufficient  for  4(.K)0  convicts. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  connecting  it  with  Paris,  and 
is  connected  by  a  submarine  telegraph  with  Duxbury,  Mass. 
Pop.  66.110. 

Bretasne,  bre-tahn'  [Lat.  i?W/r/;/;»(ff.V?«o?].  usually  call- 
ed Brit'tan  J-  by  the  Eng.,  or  Liittle  Brittany,  a  former 
prov.  of  Fr..  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  X.  by  the  Eng.  Channel, 
W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  di\-ided  into  5  depts. 
Much  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  forests  and  uncidtivated 
heaths,  and  the  shore  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  in- 
lets. The  prov.  was  anciently  called  Armor ica',  and  was 
peopled  by  the  Cymri,  a  Celtic  race  to  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Welsh  belonged  ;  and  the  present  lang..  called  Armo- 
rican.  closely  resembles  the  Welsh.  B.  abounds  in  Druldical 
remains.  It  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Xomians.  In  992  it  became  a  duchy,  which 
remained  almost  indenendent  until  1531,  when  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Fr.     Pop.  3.071. 8ij8. 

Bretliren.  See  Plymouth  Brethren  (so  called);  also 
DuNKERs  and  L'nited  Bp.ethren. 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect 
of  pantheistic  semi -monastic  enthusiasts,  who  probably 
originated  in  the  sect  of  Almericians,  followers  of  Amalric 
of  Bena,  who  d.  in  1209.  They  were  otherwise  kno'wn  as 
Homines  InteUigentue  ("'men  "of  understanding"),  and  by 
several  other  designations. 

Bretliren  of  tlie  Christian  Schools,  an  order  in 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  founded  in  1079,  and  confirmed  in  1725  by 
Benedict  XIII.  Its  members  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  but  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.    They  are  a  branch  of  the  Jesuits. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  liife  (Lat.  Fratres  Tlhr. 
Communis'],  an  association  of  clergymen  founded  in  Hoi.  in 
1:384.  They  soon  were  joined  by  many  laymen.  A  semi- 
monastic  discipline  was  mamtained.  without  lifelong  vows. 
The  brotherhood  became  extinct  before  1650,  many  of  them 
having  become  Prots. 

Breviary  (Lat.  Oreriarium,  fraxabrevis,  "short")  is  the 
name  of  a  book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  church  of 
Rome  or  of  the  (ir.  church,  and  thus  called  probably  because 
it  was  abridged  from  another  service-book  caMed.  Plenai-iam 
Oifficium,  the  "full  service."  Tliere  were  several  such 
abridgments  in  use  in  the  Roman  church,  but  the  Brevia- 
rium  Bomanum  is  the  most  generally  used. 

Brew'er  (Thomas  Mayo).  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Xov.  21.  1S14.  His  grandfather.  Col.  James  Brewer, 
was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  a  leader  in  the  "  Boston 
tea-party  "  of  1773.  Dr.  B.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  18:35,  and  at 
the  Mass.  Med.  School  in  183S,  and  was  actively  engaged  for 
a  lifetime  in  professional,  editorial,  and  business  duties,  but 
was  best  known  as  a  thorough  ornithologist.  In  18:39  he 
edited  a  new  ed.  of  Wilson's  OrniHuAoijy.  and  one  vol.  of  a 
work  on  the  Oolor/tj  of  X.  Amer.  was  pub.  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Inst.  He  also  ^\Tote  most  of  the  biographical  portion 
of  the  Hist,  of  X.  Amer.  Birds.    D.  Jan.  23.  1880. 

Brewer  (William  Henbt),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
14,  1828,  ed.  at  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Coll.  and  atunivs.  of 
Heidelberg  and  Munich  ;  became  prof,  of  agriculture  in 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1864. 
Author  of  Botany  of  Val.  and  various  scientific  papers. 

Bre*v'ertoh  (Henry),  LL.D.,  b.  Sept.  2.5,  1801,atXew- 
burg.  X.  Y.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1819 ;  col.  corps  of  engineers 
Apr.  22,  18(>4,  and  brevet  brig. -gen.  Mar.  13,  1865;  was  as- 
sistant prof.  atW.  Pt.,  and  served  in  constructing  fortifica- 
tions, roads,  and  harbor  improvements.  Retired  Mar.  7, 
18()7  :  d.  Apr.  17.  1879. 

Brews'ter  (Ben.iamin  Harris),  b.  in  X.  J.  Oct.  13.  1816, 
grad.  at  Princeton  1834  :  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Phila.  bar  18:38.  and  was  soon  appointed  by  Pi-es.  Polk 
to  pass  upon  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the 
U.  S. ;  was  in  1867  appointed  atty.-gen.  of  Pa.,  holding  the 
place  2  yrs.  In  Dec.  1881  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Arthur 
attv.-geii.  of  the  U.  S. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  LL.D.,  D.  O.  L.,  F.  R.  S..  a  Brit, 
natural  philos.  and  WTiter.  b.  at  Jedburgh.  Scot.,  Dec.  11, 
1781,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  in  1808  ed. 
of  the  Kdinbiirr/h  Encyc.  ;  invented  the  kaleidoscope  in  1816. 
made  discoveries  in  optics,  was  knighted  in  18:32.  and  elected 
in  1849  one  of  the  8  foreign  associates  of  the  Fr.  Inst.,  tlie 
highest  scientific  distinction  in  Europe.  Among  his  works 
are  an  Essay  on  the  Polarization  of  Liejht  by  Refection,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Optics,  and  More  Worlds  titan  One.  In  18.59  was  chosen 
prin.  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  His  wife  was  daughter  of 
INIacphei'son.  author  of  Ossian's  jioenis.    D.  Feb.  10,  1868. 

Brewster  (James>,  b.  about  17S5.  a  merchant  andphilan. 
of  Xew  Haven.  Conn.  He  founded  in  that  city  Brewster 
Hall,  the  Franklin  Inst.,  and  the  Orphan  Asyluin.    D.  1866. 
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Brewster  (William),  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
b.  at  Scroobv.  Eiig.,  in  1566.  ed.  at  Cambridge ;  entered  the 
public  service,  became  a  nonconformist,  and  in  1607  was 
imprisf)ned  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire ;  on  his  liberation  he 
went  to  Levden.  where  he  taught  Eng.  In  1620  he  came  to 
Amer.  on  tiie  Mayflower's  first  voyage.    D.  Apr.  16,  1644. 

Brewster,  R.  K.  junc,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  .53  m.  N.  N.  E. 
from  New  York.  It  has  2  mines  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Pop. 
1880.  not  given  in  census. 

Brialmont  (Alexis  Henri),  a Belg.  officer,  engineer,  and 
militarv  writer,  b.  May  25, 1821.  at  Venloo.  prov.  of  Limburg, 
Netherlands ;  grad.  at  the  militaiy  school  of  Brussels  1843, 
became  capt.  185.5,  col.  1868,  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold 1*16,  officer  1859,  commander  1870,  andmaj.-geu.  1874. 
B.  is  now  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  modern,  art 
of  fortification;  his  military  pul)lications  are  numerous; 
the  most  important  are  La  Fortijiculion  a  Fosses  Sees  and 
Ktiides  sin-  la  Forlificalion  dts  rillcs  Capilales. 

Bribery,  bil'ber-e  [from  the  Fr.  bribe,  a  "piece  of 
bread,"  or  a  gift  to  a  beggar],  in  criminal  law,  the  offence  of 
taking  or  offering  any  gift  or  reward  to  influence  one's 
behavior  in  a  public  ofBce,  whether  executive  or  judicial. 
It  is  an  offence  at  common  law.  It  also  includes  the  case  of 
influence  or  attempting  to  influence,  by  money,  voters  at  an 
election  to  Pari.  The  crime  may  be  committed  though  it 
turn  out  that  the  person  whose  vote  is  thus  solicited  has  no 
right  to  vote.  It  is  an  offence  in  any  case  to  offer  the  bribe, 
though  it  is  not  received.  The  U.  S.  const,  brands  it  as  a 
crime  of  magnitude  by  declaring  that  the  Pres.  and  other 
civil  officers  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  "  treason,  B.,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  It  is  usual  to  pass 
statutes  in  the  States  extending  the  cases  to  which  B.  as  an 
<_iffence  may  be  applied,  and  fixing  the  punishment. 

Brick,  a  species  of  artificial  stone  made  by  moulding 
plastic  clay  into  blocks,  and  burning  them.  A  very  inferior 
quality  of  B.  is  made  by  simply  drying  the  blocks  in  the  sun. 
The  earths  most  employed  in  B. -making  are  (1)  the  plastic 
clays,  composed  principally  of  silica  and  alumina  in  varying 
proportions ;  (2)  the  loams  or  sandy  clays  ;  and  (3)  the  marls, 
which  are  either  sandy,  clayey,  or  calcareous,  according  as 
silica  in  the  form  of  sand,  alumina,  or  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
ponderates in  the  mixture.  These  B. -clays  almost  always 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  purer  clays 
contain  about  1  part  of  alumina  to  2  of  silica,  with  a  per- 
centage of  water  varying  greatly  among  the  different  clays. 
They  all  mix  up  freely  with  water  in  either  large  or  small 
proportions,  and  are  characterized  by  a  tenacious  plasticity. 
If  moulded  and  baked,  they  .shrink  and  warp  greatly  out  of 
shape,  and  crack.  Hence,  these  rich  clays  all  have  to  be 
tempered  with  sand,  ashes,  or  cinders  before  they  can  be 
used  for  B.  Some  clays  contain  too  much  sand,  and  are 
weak  and  brittle  after  burning  ;  these  must  be  mixed  with 
the  richer  clays.  From  the  greatly  varying  character  of  the 
raw  material,  it  results  that  the  methods  pursued  in  B.- 
making  must  vary  among  different  localities.  Some  clays 
require  but  very  little  change  in  the  natural  proportion  of 
their  ingredients,  and  but  very  little  labor  to  prepare  them 
for  moulding  into  B.,  it  being  merely  necessary  tf)  add  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  to  render  the  clay  plastic  ;  while 
others,  such  as  the  fire-clays  and  some  of  the  marls,  have  to 
be  pulverized  by  machinery  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  plastic  condition.  The  red  color  of  burnt  B.  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of 
iron,  generally  the  protoxide.  When  there  is  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  present  the  clay  burns  to  a  blue 
and  almost  a  black  color.  A  large  percentage  of  iron,  if 
lime  also  or  an  excess  of  silica  be  present,  renders  the  clay 
fusible.  Some  clays  contain  lime  and  very  little  or  no  iron. 
These  burn  white,  and  require  a  less  intense  heat  than  any 
other  clays  to  produce  hard  B.,  the  lime  being  a  flux  on  the 
silica.  When  carbonate  of  lime,  whether  as  chalk,  marl, 
nodules  of  calcareous  petrifactions,  or  in  any  other  form,  is 
present  in  the  clay,  it  is  converted  into  quicklime  in  burn- 
ing, and  only  such  portions  of  it  will  combine  with  the  silica 
and  alumina  as  come  into  actual  contact  with  them.  The 
balance  remains  quicklime,  which  will  slake  when  tlie  B. 
become  wet,  and  destroy  them.  Hence  clay  containing  too 
much  carbonate  of  lime  is  unfit  for  B.  Other  clays  contain 
iron  and  lime  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  in  which  case  the 
B.  bui'ii  to  a  light  dun  or  a  whitish  color.  Magnesia  gener- 
ally produces  a  brown  color. 

The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  is  objectionable,  for  the 
burning  expels  the  sulphur,  leaving  oxide  of  iron  or  a  basic 
sulphate,  which  occupies  less  volume  than  the  original 
pyrites,  and  makes  the  B.  porous  and  weak.  Vegetable  re- 
mains, such  as  roots,  grass,  etc.,  should  be  excluded  for  a 
similar  reason. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  chemical  analysis  alone, 
whether  or  not  a  given  clay  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more 
clays  will  make  good  B.  The  best  chemical  tests  will  fur- 
nish only  a  close  approximation.  The  composition  of  four 
clays— two  suitable  for  common  B.  and  two  for  fire-B.— are 
given  below.  Nos.  3  (from  Stourbridge,  Eng.)  and  4  are  the 
fire-B.  clays : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Silica  .50.40  49.44  .51.80  .58.40 

Alumina '  o  i  m  34.86  ;W.40  35.78 

Oxide  of  iron f  "'^-^  7.74  4.14  3.02 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.70  1.48  —  i 

of  magnesia....    1.30  5.14  .,30  >•  2.72 

Water,  etc 21.60  1.94  13.11) 

100.  100.  99.75        99.92 

Some  fire-clays  contain  as  high  as  65i4  to  66  yjer  cent,  of 
silica,  27^  to  36^  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  SJ^  to  6  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  rest  being  the  alkalies  and  water. 
Fire-B.  are  used  for  lining  furnaces,  kilns,  ovens,  etc..  sub- 
jected to  au  intense  heat  that  would  destroy  commou  B.  or 


stone.  The  Stourbridge  fire-B.  are  noted  for  their  excel- 
lence. Excellent  fire-B.  are  made  in  N.  J.  at  Perth  Amboy, 
Woodbridge,  S.  Amboy,  Trenton,  and  other  places  in  tlie 
vicinity.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gillmore.] 

Brlok  <'liur('1i,  N.  J.     See  Appendix. 

Bridge,  an  artificial  structure  designed  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage across  a  stream  or  ravine.  A  fallen  tree  was  probably 
the  earliest  B.  The  next  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
stretching  across  a  river  a  number  of  ropes,  made  of  rushes 
or  leathern  thongs,  secured  on  the  opposite  banks  between 
trees  and  posts,  and  connected  and  covered,  so  as  to  form  a 
passage-way.  This  method  is  practised  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  dists.  of  S.  Amer.  The  ropes  are  formed  of 
thongs  of  ox-hide,  consisting  of  several  strands,  about  6  or  8 
inches  in  thickness,  and  across  these,  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, sticks  are  laid,  and  these  are  covered  with  a  flooring 
of  branches  of  trees.  In  t)ther  cases,  an  ox-hide  rope  is 
extended  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is  se- 
cured to  each  bank  by  means  of  strong  posts.  On  one  side 
is  a  kind  of  wheel,  or  winch,  to  straighten  or  slacken  the 
rope,  from  which  hangs,  by  a  clew  at  each  end,  a  kind  of 
leathern  hammock,  capable  of  holding  a  man.  A  rope  fast- 
ened to  either  clew,  and  extended  to  each  side  of  the  river. 
is  used  for  drawing  the  hammock  to  the  side  intended.  A 
push  at  its  first  setting  off  sends  it  quickly  to  the  other  side. 
Mules  are  carried  over  in  this  way. 

To  use  these  cables  in  pairs  and  to  suspend  from  them  a 
flooring  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  suspension  B.  Such 
B.  are  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  Chi. 
suspension  B.  are  formed  of  5  parallel  chains  with  links  1  ft. 
in  diameter,  on  which  a  loose  bamboo  flooring  is  laid.  An- 
other fomi  is  described  as  consisting  of  2  parallel  chains  4  ft. 
apart,  suspended  over  stone  piers  about  8  ft.  high  on  each 
bank.  The  ends  of  the  chains  pass  back  from  thence,  turn 
obliquely,  and  are  bedded  in  the  rock,  each  being  fastened 
round  a  large  stone,  which  is  kejit  down  by  amass  of  smaller 
stones  laid  upon  it.  A  plank  about  8  inches  wide,  extending 
across  the  river,  is  suspended  from  the  chains  by  bands  made 
of  roots,  of  such  length  that  the  path  is  4  ft.  below  the  chains 
in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bridge.  The  suspending 
bands  are  renewed  every  year,  and  the  planks  are  loose,  so 
that  any  part  can  be  prepared  separately.  The  length  of 
one  of  the.se  B.  is  described  as  being  59  ft.  It  is  only  used 
for  foot-passengers  ;  but  it  is  a  proper  suspension  B.,  with  p 
horizontal  platform  suspended  from  the  main  chains. 

But  to  return  to  the  "fallen  tree."  Instead  of  "felling" 
a  tree  in  place,  the  transition  to  stretching  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  a  "log,"  or  "beam"  over  a  ravine  with  suitable, 
however  rude,  artificial  bearing-points,  or  "abutments,"  is 
natural  and  obvious.  The  "timber  B."  becomes  thus  the 
natural  development  of  the  fallen  tree.  It  would  soon  be 
discovered  that  the  simple  "  beam  "  stretched  between  two 
bearing  points  would  receive  its  mao'imum  bending  strain  at 
its  middle  point ;  that  thence,  toward  each  abutment  the 
strain  would  rapidly  diminish.  Hence,  to  get  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  weight,  the  obvious  expedient  of 
making  the  beam  thicker  in  the  middle. 

Again,  the  discovery  would  soon  be  made  that  the  upper 
or  top  fibres  of  a  beam  are  compressed,  and  those  at  the 
bottom  extended,  while  the  middle  ones  are  comparatively 
without  strain ;  and  the  transition  to  the  truss  or  framed 
girder  in  which  the  lower  or  tie-beams,  alone,  suffer  exten- 
sion, the  upper  or  brace  timbers  are  compressed. 
Fig.  1. 


In  applying  the  above  to  long  spans  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  lower  or  tie-beam  (which  may  hideed  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  piece  "  fished  "  together)  should  have 
points  of  support  intermediate  between  the  two  abutments  : 
also  that  the  upper  (or  thrust-he&Tm^  pieces)  should  be  stiff- 
ened by  the  application  of  intermediate  bearing  points.  Ti  • 
meet  these  requirements  the  truss  assumes  more  compli- 
cated forms,  thus : 

Fig.  2. 


Since  in  a  bent  beam  it  is  found  that  the  top  fibres  are 
compressed,  the  bottom  ones  extended,  while  the  middle 
ones,  neither  compressed  nor  extended  {longitudinally),  serve 
to  bind  the  other  parts  together,  an  artificial  beam  on  a 
large  scale  may  be  made  by  uniting  the  top  and  bottom  lon- 
gitudinal pieces  by  a  web  of  diagonals  which  shaU  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  middle  fibres  of  the  pure  beam.  This  is  done 
in  the  various  kinds  of  "trusses,"  in  which  the  upper  and 
lower  members  are  connected  by  different  systems  of  diag- 
onal bracing  combined  with  vertical  ties,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Hence,  also,  the  "lattice  B."  so  much  in  use  for  ordinary 
road  B.  in  this  country,  and  for  some  of  our  earlier  li.  R.  B. 

The  principles  and  qualities  of  the  Town  lattice  (Fig.  4) 
are  too  well  knowu  to  need  description.    Its  cheapness  and 
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tiie  fatilitv  of  its  oonst  met  ion  adapted  it  for  uuivet^al  use 
in  a  (.•(.•untrv  like  oiii-s.  where  tlie  roadways  which  they  ai-e 
to  carry  over  the  nuniei'ous  streams  are  tlietnselves.  for  the 
most  part,  oulv  tlie  eartli  tlirowu  up  and  consolidated.  On 
our  earliest  itiilwavs  ihev  were  naturally  resorted  to.  but 
beinu  deticient  in  strength,  other  combinations  of  timber 


•were  resorted  to.  especially  tlie  arch,  which  ithe  Burr)  truss 
is  esemplitied  in  some  of  our  older  existing  railway  B.,  and 
in  the  well  known  road-B.  at  Trenton,  built  in  1S(>4.  Other 
forms  of  timber  B..  though  admiral)le  for  their  extent  and 
the  ingenuity  employed  in  their  construction,  were  likewise  i 
deficient  in  the  rigitlity  essential  for  railway  purposes. 

Fig 


The  construction  of  wooden  B.  was  greatly  Improved  by 
Col  S.  n.  Long  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers  in  18"i8.  of  whose  plans 
the  Howe  and'McCallum  B.  are  further  improvements.  The 
most  remarkable  single-arch  wooden  B.  ever  constructed 
was  built  by  Lewis  %\'emwag  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Phila. 
Its  span  was  340  ft.  It  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  tire 
in  18;J8. 

For  permanent  structures  on  great  lines  of  transportation, 
stone  B.  (if  one  or  more  arches  are  generally  used,  but 
where  great  span  is  required,  iron  has  in  later  JTS.  become 
the  favorite  material.  A  remarkable  structure  of  this  kind 
niav  be  seen  in  the  aqueduct  B.  over  Rock  Creek,  between 
Georgetown  and  Wash..  D.  C..  built  by  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S. 
Engineers.  It  is  built  of  cast  iron,  and  has  a  .span  of  200  ft. 
The  St.  Louis  B..  crossing  the  Miss.,  built  by  Capt.  James  B. 
Eads,  has  1  span  of  520  ft.  and  2  of  515  ft.,  rising  60  ft.  above 
the  spring. 

Suspension  B.  have  been  employed  in  many  cases  in  which 
intermediate  piers  cannot  be  conveniently  introduced.  The 
!Menai  B.  over  the  strait  between  Caeniar\'onshire  and  the 
island  of  Anglesea,  finished  in  lS2t).  was  built  by  Telford, 
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with  a  span  of  580  ft.  It  is  suspended  by  chains.  In  later 
ci  instructions  wire  cables  have  been  used.  The  Wheeling 
B.  over  the  0.,  suspended  in  this  way.  was  built  by  EUet 
in  l!v48.  with  a  span  of  1010  ft.  It  was  blown  down  in  1854. 
The  great  railway  suspension  B.  at  Niagara,  built  by  Roeb- 
ling.  Las  a  span  of  821  ft.  The  Brooklyn  suspension  B.,  com- 
pleted in  1883  by  the  younger  Roebling,  has  a  span  of  1595 
ft.    (See  Brooklyn.  ) 

Tubular  B.  have  in  a  few  instances  been  constructed  in 
preference  to  suspension  B.  They  are  rectangular  tubes  of 
wrought  iron,  the  sides  being  single  thicknesses  of  iron 
plate,  andthetopandbottombeingof  a  cellular  structure,  to 
frive  them  greater  resistance  to  tension  and  compression. 
The  Britannia  B.  over  the  Menai  Strait,  constructed  on  this 
piinciple  by  Robert  Stephenson,  has  2  spans  of  4G0  ft.  each, 
;ind  2  of  230  each.  The  Victoria  B.,  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal,  bv  the  same  engineer,  has  25  spans  of  242  ft. 
(jach.  and  1  of  330,  the  entire  tube  being  6600  ft.  in  length. 
Including  approaches  and  abutments,  the  whole  B.  is  90t<4 
tt.  or  nearly  1-J4  m.  long. 

In  point  of  economy,  suspension  B.  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  tubular  B..  a"nd  it  is  probable  that  no  more  of  these 
i^xpensive  structures  ^vill  be  erected.  J.  G.  Barxaru. 

Brldge'port,  a  city  and  seaport,  is  an  important  K.  R. 
and  commercial  centre,  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  on  an  inlet  of  L.  I.  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of 
Pequonnock  River,  .58  m.  >'.  E.  of  New  York  and  18  m. 
W.  S.  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  mostly  built  on  a  plain  l>ing 
< jU  both  sides  of  the  Pequonnock  River,  the  E.  portion  being 
designated  E.  B..  while  on  the  W.  side,  back  of  the  plain, 
rises  Golden  Hill.  It  is  the  third  city  in  wealth  and  impor- 
t  auce  in  Coim.  Pop.  ( 1870.  before  the  annexation  of  a  part  of 
Fairfield)  18,969  :  1880,  27,643. 

Bridgeport,  Belmont  co..  O..  R.  R.  junc,  on  the  O.  River, 
opposite  Wheeling,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  1870,  1178;  1880,  2395. 

Bridge'ton,  R.  R.  centre,  a  city,  pt.  of  entry,  and  cap.  of 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey 
River,  a  tide-water  stream.  20  m.  from  Del.  Bay,  37  m.  S.  of 
Phila.,  and  127  m.  S.  of  New  York.  As  a  pt.  of  entry  it  is 
second  in  the  State.  It  Ls  the  leading  city  of  S.  N.  J.  in  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  manufactured  products.  Here  are 
located  the  S.  Jersey  Insr..  for  both  sexes,  opened  in  1870; 
the  W.  Jersey  Acad.,  Ivy  Hall  a  select  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies,  and  a  children's  home  for  the  care  of  destitute 
children.  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  a  Bridgetonian,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  Cong.     Pop.  1870.  6830 ;  1880,  8722. 

Bridge'ivater,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  27  m.  S. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  a  State  Normal  School,  an  acad., 
and  a  State  almshouse.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  3660  ;  1880.  3620. 

Bridse«ater  (Francis  Hesrv  Egerton).  Earl  of,  b. 
Nov.  11.  17.5s,  was  a  son  of  John  Egerton,  bp.  of  Durham; 
inherited  the  earldom  in  182:?,  and  d.  without  issue  in  1829. 
By  his  last  will  he  left  £8000  to  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  treatises  On  the  Power,  fVisdom,  and  Goo<Jness  of  God  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation.    He  was  an  Anglican  priest. 

Bridgevi^ater  Treatises,  a  celebrated  series  of  works 
named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater  <see  preceding 
article*.  The  series  consists  of  eleven  treatises,  of  which 
the  most  famous  are  :  /.,  The  Hand  as  Eiincinfj  Desifiu.  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell ;  T'..  Astronomy  and  General  Phyms  with  Reftr- 
ence  to  Xatural  Theology,  bv  Rev.  William  Whewell. 

Brtdg'tou,  ou  K.  R.,  "Cumberland  co..  Me.,  38  m.  from 


Portland ;  is  accessible  by  steamboat  from  the  foot  of  Se- 
bago  Lake.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  2685  :  1880,  2863. 

Brieiine,  bre-en'.  or  Brleiiue-le-Cliateau,  called 
also  Brleniie-Napoleoii,  a  town  of  Fr.  on  the  river 
Aube.  23  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Troyes.  Here  was  a  military  school 
in  which  Nap.  I.  was  ed.  in  Jan.  1814  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  Nap.  and  the  allies,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.     Pop.  1918. 

Brigaii'tes,  a  powerful  nation  of  anc.  Brit.,  inhabiting 
what  is  now  the  N.  of  Eng. 

Brlggs  (Charles  Augustcs).  D.  D..  b.  in  New  York  Jan. 
1.5.  1*41  :  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  "V'a..  the  L'nion  Theological 
Sem.  of  New  York,  and  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  :  became  pastor 
at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  and  prof,  of  Heb.  at  the  Union 
Theological  Sem.  of  New  York  in  1874.  and  translated  and 
edited  the  commentaries  to  the  Psalms  and  to  Ezra  in 
Lange"s  Commentaries.    Ed.  of  Presbyterian  Peview. 

Brlggs  iGeorge  Nixox*.  LL.D..  a  lawyer  and  .iudge.  b. 
in  Adams.  Mass..  April  13.  1796 :  was  gov.  of  Mass.  from  1*44 
to  1*51.  also  pres.  of  Bap.  Missionary  Union.  D.  Sept.  12, 1861. 
Briggs  (Hexry).  an  Eng.  math.,  b.  near  Halifax.  York- 
shire, in  1556.  ed.  at  Cambridge  ;  Savilian  prof,  of  geom.  at 
Ox.  1619 ;  made  important  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  and  pub.  Arithmetica  Logarithmica.    D.  1631. 

Brlg'liam  (Amap.iahK  M.  D..  b.  near  New  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  Dec.  26.  1798;  became  supt.  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1842  ;  author  of  The  Anat.,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology  of  the  Brain.    D.  Sept.  8,  1849. 

Briguani  iRev.  Charles  H.K  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  July 
27  1820,  grad.  at  Harvard  :  became  a  pastor,  and  from  1866 
was  prof,  of  biblical  archaeolog>'  and  ecclesiastical  hist,  in 
the  Meadville  iPa.t  Theological  School,  and  was  the  author 
of  contributions  to  periodical  lit.     D.  Feb.  19. 1879. 

Bright  vJesse  D.),  a  lawyer  and  judge,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Chenango  co.,  N.  Y..  Dec.  18,  1812;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ind. 
1*45-62.    D.  :May  20.  1875. 

Briglit  (Jouv>.  an  Eng.  orator  and  statesman,  b.  near 
Rochdale  Nov.  16,  1811.  He  is  a  Friend.  About  1*40  he 
gained  distinction  as  an  orator  of  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  Pari,  for  the  city  of  Diu-ham  m 
1843.  and  for  >Ianchester  in  1*47.  Cobden  and  B.  became 
the  prin.  leaders  of  the  Manchester  school  or  party,  which 
was  not  identified  with  either  of  the  great  poUtical  parties, 
but  advocated  a  pacific  foreign  pohcy  and  electoral  reform. 
He  opposed  the  Crimean  war  against  Rus.  and  the  Chi.  war, 
and  during  the  c.  war  in  tlie  U.  S.  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  v.  cause  in  several  eloquent  speeches.  In  1867  the 
friends  of  reform  triumphed,  and  ju-ocured  the  passage  of  a 
bill  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  householder  in 
a  borough.  He  entered  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Dec.  186.S,  as  pres.  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  lesigned  on 
account  of  ill  health  1871  :  again  a  member  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's cabinet  1*80  :  resigned  18*2. 

Briglit'on,  fomieriv  Brightlielinstone,  a  town  of 
Eng  .  on  the  Eng.  Channel.  50  m.  S.  of  Lond.  It  is  the  S. 
terminus  of  the  Lond.  and  B.  Railway.  To  resist  the  inroads 
of  the  sea.  a  sea-wall  W  ft.  high  has  been  constructed,  which 
forms  a  fine  promenade.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  :  contains  the  Pa%-iUon.  a  fantastic  structure  built  bv 
George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales;  a  fine  terrace,  called 
the  Marine  Parade  ;  is  the  seat  of  Brighton  Coll  and  ot 
the  Sussex  Lit.  and  Scientific  Inst.  Steamei-s  ply  between 
B.  and  Dieppe,  Fr.    Pop.  107,528. 
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Brij^ltton,  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  K.,  .5  lu.  \V.  <if  State 
house  :  had  loiisr  a  noted  cattle-market.     It  became  a  part 
of  the  municinalitv  of  Boston  Jan.  ."),  1874. 
BrigUt'sDIseiase,  Albiiiniiiu'ria,  or  Ne'pliria,  so 

called  after  t lie  Enjr.  phys-.  I'r.  liriaht.  who  first  invesii^rated 
its  character,  consists  essentially  of  a  dejieneration  of  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidnevs.  This  impairs  the  excreting  powers  of 
the  orfian,  so  tliat  the  urea  is  not  propei'ly  removed  from 
the  blood.  Tlie  disease  is  charactei'ized  by  albuminuria. 
When  we  applv  heat  and  nitric  acid  to  tlie  nrine  from  a 
kidney  so  allected,  albumen  is  coagulated  ;  under  the  micro- 
scope'we  obsi'rve  casts  of  the  tubules  of  the  diseased  ornau. 
Headache  and  sickness  of  stomach  are  common  s>inptoms, 
and  dropsy  usually  attends  the  disease.  The  retina  is  usual- 
ly attacked  l)y  a  de^rcnerative  inflammatory  disease,  which 
impairs  the  sfirht,  and  is  detected  by  the  uiiiitlialmnscope. 

The  causes  are,  indulirence  in  stronj;-  drinks,  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold,  ^out,  and  syphilis.  The  indicatinns  for  treat- 
ment are,  to  remove  any  of  those  causes  which  may  lie 
present,  relieve  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  increase  strength  by  iron  and  other  tonics. 
When  ct>nsiderable  dropsy  occurs,  cathartics  may  be  called 
for.  B.  D.  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  prospect 
of  recovery  is  "small,  but  patients  sometimes  attain  a  com- 
fortable, but  generally  a  precarious,  degree  of  health. 

E.  D.  lIuusoN,  Jk. 

Brill  iUhoinbtits  fiilii((rU\,  a  European  flatfish,  related  to 
but  inferior  to  the  turbot,  distinguished  by  its  want  of 
tubercles  on  the  upper  surface,  and  by  the  color,  which  is 
a  browTi  on  the  upper  side  siirinkled  with  white  pearly 
,spots.     It  reaches  a  weight  of  S  ll3s.  or  thereabouts. 

Briiii'stoiie,  common  name  for  .SrLnirK  ^which  see). 

Briiidisi,  brin'de-see  uuic.  Brididiaiiun),  a  seaport  of 
it.,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  was  for  many  centuries  the 
priu.  port  on  that  sea,  but  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  har- 
l>or  was  clujked  up  by  sand.  In  18(j0  it  was  dredged  out,  so 
that  large  steamers  now  enter,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  added  to  its  importance,  A  railway  connects  it 
with  Aucona  and  :\Iilan.    Pop.  10,719. 

Briiid'ley  (James),  an  Eng.  mech.  and  engineer,  b.  at 
Thornset,  in  L)crl)ysliire,  in  1716;  was  the  engineer  of  a 
canal  from  Wm'slcytu  :\Ianclu'ster,  completed  in  17(51,  which 
was  the  first  na\ii;aiilc  canal  )Hade  in  ling.    D.  Sept.  '^7,  1772. 

Brine  Slirlittp,  an  active,  translucent  crustacean,  the 
Artdiiia  aatiiai,  a  branchioi)od  1  inch  long,  found  especially 
ill  the  half-evaporated  sea-water  of  the  salt-works  of  Ly- 
mington,  Eng.  The  workmen  believe  tluit  these  animals 
t'larify  the  brines,  and  they  therefore  are  careful  to  put 
them  into  such  brines  as  ai)pearto  be  without  them.  They 
breed  rapidly  and  Ijecome  very  numerous.  Artciida  ftvtUis 
is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Brintou  (D^G.).     See  Aiteudix. 

Brioii,  bre-on'  (Gust.'WE),  a  Fr.  artist,  b.  at  Kothau 
(Vosges)  in  1824.  His  Hixth  Day  of  Creation,  exhibited  in  Salon 
in  18(J7,  was  brought  to  New  York  in  1872,     D.  Nov,  6,  1877. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  bre-so'  deh  var-veel'  (Jean 
PiEKRE),  a  Fr.  Girondist  and  political  writer,  b.  near  C'hartres 
Jan.  14,  1754 ;  about  1788  he  visited  the  U.  S.  to  promote 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  in  1791  elected  to  National 
Assembly  by  the  vt)ters  of  Paris  ;  in  the  convention  he  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  king.    Guillotined  t»ct.  31,  1793. 

Briiii'ted  (Cuakles  Astor),  b.  in  New  York  Uct.  6,  1820, 
ed.  at  Yale  Coll.,  and  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  author  of 
The  Iiitetfertnce  Tluonj  of  Govt.    D.  Jan.  15,  1874. 

Bris'tol,  a  maritime  city  of  Eng.,  on  the  Avon  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Frome,  8  m.  from  the  sea,  11,4  ni-  N.  W. 
of  Bath,  118  m.  W.  of  Loud.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  W.,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  the  .Midland  railways. 
It  was  formerly,  next  to  Lond.,  the  chief  commercial  town 
of  Eng.,  and  lias  now  an  extensive  trade.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, begun  al)out  1150,  the  eh.  of  St.  Mary  Kedcliffe,  com- 
pleted in  1370,  and  many  tine  public  buildings,  and  religious, 
scientific,  and  l)cnev()lent  insts.    Pop.  200,503. 

Bristol,  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  K.,  18  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Hartford.     Pop.  tp.  1870,3788;  1880,  .5347. 

Bristol,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  on  K.  K.  and  the  Del.  River.  19 
m.  above  Phila.,  and  nearly  opposite  Burlington,  N.  J.  Has 
a  mineral  spring.    Vo\).  1870,  3209 ;  1880,  5273, 

Bristol,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap,  of  Bristol  co,,  R.  I.,  on 
R.  R.  and  Narragansett  Bay,  16  m.  S,  S.  E.  of  Providence 
and  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Fall  River.  Its  harbor  will  admit  large 
vessels.  Mt.  Hope  is  situated  in  B.  tp.  Pop.  ti).  1870,  5302  ; 
1880.0028. 

Bristol,  a  city,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tenn.,  partly  in 
Washington  co.,  Ya.,  on  R.  R.,  130  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Knoxville 
It  is  the  seat  of  King  Coll.     Pop.  1880,  1647. 

Bristol  Clianiiel,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  Eng.,  is  bounded  on  the  N,  liy  Wales  and 
on  the  S.  by  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  At  the  E.  end  it  com- 
municates with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  the  largest 
inlet  of  G.  Brit,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  220  m.  The  tides  rise 
here  to  an  extra' ndinaiy  height— at  Bristol  about  40,  and  at 
Chepstow  sometimes  70  ft. 

Bris'tow  (Hkn.iami.v  H.),  b.  at  Elkton,  Todd  co„  Ky,.  in 
1833 ;  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Ky.  till  1801,  when  he  be- 
came ma.jor  of  the  25th  Ky.  Volunteers,  and  afterward  col.  of 
the  8tli  Ky.  Cav.  ;  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  in  1873 ;  became 
sec.  of  U.  S.  treas.  1874-70. 

Brit,  a  name  applied  to  the  young  of  the  lierring  on 
the  coasts  of  N.  Eng.  and  the  Bnt.  provs.  of  \.  Amer. 

Britan'nia,  the  ane.  name  of  the  island  of  (i.  Brit., 
given,  it  is  .said,  by  Julius  Ciesar  to  the  island,  which  was 
before  called  .l//v/(w(,  althoUi;-|i  the  name  liiitdDii'icn  Iiisidn' 
was  applied  to  the  IJrit.  Islands  cdllectivelv  before  his  tim<'. 
It  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Britons  (bat.  Htildimi).  who 
w;ere  probably  not  the  aborigines.  They  were  rude  and  un- 
civilized, their  religion  being  a  sanguinary  Druidisin.  They 
offered  a  long,  brave,  but  unsuccessful" resistance  to  the 
Roms..  the  S.  portion  of  the  island  being  finallv  eoiuiuered 
about  75  A.  u.    But  the  Roms.  were  unable  ttj  siibduc  the  N. 


part,  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and  Piets,  to  restrain 
whose  incursions  several  long  walls  and  ramparts  were 
built.  The  Roms.  retained  possession  of  their  contiuests  un- 
til about  420  A.  I).,  when  disasters  at  home  ctmipelled  the 
withdrawal  of  their  legions,  and  the  country  v\-as  soon  af- 
ter conquered  by  the  Sax.,  and  in  1006  by  the  Normans. 

Britannia  Met'al,  an  alloy  t)f  tin  with  a  little  anti- 
mony, zinc,  and  copper,  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coft'ee-pots,  tea-pots,  and  othervessels.  It  is  harder  than 
pewter,  and  not  so  easily  indented  or  bent.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  combined  to  make  this  alloy  are  various. 
The  average  coin])osition  iu  100  parts  is— tin.  85^  "•  antimony. 
104;  zhic.  3:  and  copi)t-r.  1.  The  present  composition  of 
the  alloy  used  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  is  stated  to  be  90  of  tin, 
8  of  antimony,  2  of  copper. 

Britan'iiicus,  a  surname  which  tlie  Rom.  senate  be- 
stowed in  42  a.  d.  on  the  emp.  Claudius  and  his  newly  born 
son  by  Messahna.  Claudius  Tiberius  Germanicus.  The  lat- 
ter was  poisoned  by  the  emp.  Nero  in  55. 

Brit'ish  Anier'ica  is  usually  applied  to  that  portion 
of  N.  Amer.  which  lies  N.  of  the  parallel  49°  N.,  except 
Alaska.  It  also  extends  several  degrees  farther  S.,  where 
the  great  lakes  form  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  U.  S. 
This  vast  I'egion  was  formerly  divided  into  numerous  terrs. 
or  provs.,  but  afterward  the  whole  of  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador. 

B.  A.,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  comprises  all  the  Brit,  pos- 
sessions in  Amer..  with  Brit.  Guiana,  the  Brit.  W.  I.,  etc. 

British  Coluui'bia,  a  prov.  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da, bounded  s.  Ijy  the  U.  S..  E.  by  the  Rocky  :Mts.,  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes  the  islands  of  "Queen  Charlotte 
and  Vancouver.  Certain  islands  in  tlie  Strait  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca,  having  been  claimed  by  both  the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit., 
■were  held  under  .ioint  military  occupation  until  Oct.  1S72. 
when  by  a  decision  of  the  emp.  WilUam  I.  of  (icr.,  to  whom 
the  dispute  was  leferred,  they  became  U.  S.  terr.  These 
islands,  of  which  San  Juan  is  the  most  important,  are  10  in 
number.  Area,  341,305  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1881,  49,459,  including 
3.5,061  Indians  and  43,50  Chinese, 

British  (liuni.     See  Dextuixe. 

British  Muse'uni,  Tlie,  in  Lond.,  was  established  in 
17.53  by  act  of  Pari,  in  pursuance  of  a  bequest  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  to  the  nation  of  his  cabinets  of  nat.  hist,  and  library, 
numbering  .50.(Kl()  vols.,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  i'20.000  to  be 
paid  to  his  heirs.  The  palace  of  the  duke  of  >lontague  on 
Russel  St.  was  purchased  for  the  receiition  of  the  collection.. 
In  ISOl  the  Elgin  :\Iarbles,  in  1823  the  library  of  (ieorge  III.. 
containing  80.000  vols.,  were  added  to  the  M.,  and  it  has 
been  subsequently  enriched  by  the  Granville  library,  the  Sir 
WiUiam  Temple  coin  cabinet,  the  Layard  and  Loftus  col- 
lection of  Assyrian,  and  the  Lady  Webster  collection  of 
Mex,  anticjuities,  and  other  extensive  accessions.  The  build- 
ing was  in  1823-47  enlarged  and  renovated  at  a  cost  of 
£1.50.000.  The  collections  of  antiquities  are  altogether  the 
completest  in  Europe.  The  M.  contains  also  the  finest  col- 
lection of  vases,  among  them  the  famous  Portland  Vase, 
and  the  largest  collections  of  (ir.  and  Mora,  sculpture  in  the 
world,  and  the  cabinets  of  natural  objects  embrace  every 
prov.  of  science. 

Brit'oii,  a  native  of  ane.  Brit,  or  Britannia.  Cai-sar 
(55  B.  c.)  found  the  island  occupied  by  tw-o  races.  In  the 
interior  were  the  primitive  Celts,  who  had  been  driven  back 
by  a  people,  probal)ly  of  (iothic  descent,  who  had  colonizeil 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island.  The  lang.  of  the  Celtic  B.  was 
similar  to  the  M'elsh.  The  Picts,  who  inhabited  the  N.  part 
of  the  island,  Avere  probably  Celtic.  The  term  B.  is  now 
used  as  a  gen.  name  of  the  people  of  the  modern  G.  Brit. 

Brittany.     See  Bhetaune. 

Broad'dus  <Rt'v.  Andrew),  D.  D..  b.  in  Caroline  co.. 
Ya..  Nov.  4.  1770,  became  a  pastor  in  Va.  Compiled  Dover 
Sclcclitiii  of  liynins  and  the  Vu.  CoUection.    D.  Dec.  1.  1848. 

Broad  River  of  the  V.  S.  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  ill  the  W.  part  of  N.  C.  Havingentered  S.  C,  it  flows 
iu  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  through  fertile  uplands,  and  unites 
with  the  Saluda  at  Columbia  to  form  the  Congaree.  Total 
length,  estimated  at  1.50  m. 

Broad  Top  IVIouiitain,  Pa.,  is  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Bedford  co.  and  the  S.  part  of  Huntingdon.  It  rises  about 
2.500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are  extensive  beds 
of  bituminous  coal,  for  the  transportation  of  which  a  R.  R. 
has  been  opened  to  Huntingdon. 

Broad'us  (John  Albeut),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  Jan.  24,  1827, 
in  Culpeper  co..  Ya.,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ya.  in  1850;  be- 
came a  pastor,  and  since  18.59  has  been  a  prof,  in  the  S.  Bap. 
Theological  Sem.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Author  of  Treatise  uit 
the  I'n'iKiiul'ioii  anil  De/ivtri/of  Strmonx. 

Brocade'  [It.  hroccutd].  a  silk  fabric  variegated  with  gold 
and  silver  threads,  or  a  silk  fabric  on  which  figures  of  flow- 
ers, foliage,  or  other  objects  are  formed  by  the  threads  of 
the  warp  and  woof  being  raised  by  the  Jacquard  loom  or 
other  means. 

Broc'ehi  (Giovanni  Battista>,  an  It.  naturahst,  b.  at 
Bassano  Feb.  18,  1772,  He  pub.,  beside  other  works,  Suh- 
Ajk/i/ihif  Fo.tdil  Coiic/iolof/i/.  »rilli  Oeoloijiad  Ol/)<(rvatio/i/:  on 
the  Apunniie.".  etc.     D.  .Sept.  28.  1826. 

Broet-oli,  brok'o-le,  a  variety  of  the  cabbage  (BmsHot 
olenicea).  It  has  considerable  resemblance  to  cauUflower, 
from  which  it  differs  by  the  purple  or  green  color  of  its 
heads  and  its  greater  hardness.  It  is  propagated  liy  sowinn- 
the  .seeds  in  the  spring  or  in  autumn,  and  transplanting  the 
younii-  [ilants  once  or  twice.  The  leaves  are  often  tinged 
with  i)iir|tlc. 

Brock  (Sir  Isaac),  a  Brit.  gen.,  b.  Oct.  6,  1769;  in  1812 
captured  (ieii.  Hull  and  his  armv  at  Detroit;  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  C^tueenstown.  (let.  13.  1812. 

Brock'en,  Tlie,  or  Blocks'ber*;  (ane.  Moos  Brvc- 
ferit,i),  a  mt.  of  Prus.,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Hartz  Mts., 
3740  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  B.,  according  to  an  ane.  be- 
lief, is  the  scene  of  the  annual  dance  of  the  witches  on  \A'al- 
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puiiris  Niirlit  (Mav  l»  Tliis  >;uv>ei-stition  probably  owes  Its 
..visriu  to  tlif  phenomenon  known  a^  •Tlie  Speetjv  of  the 
H  ■'  which  is  simplv  the  maguilied  i-eflection  of  tlie  foi-ms 


The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken. 
cif  men  and  other  objects  against  the  sky,  the  vapors  of  the 
atmosphere  actinfr  as  a  vast  concave  mirror. 

Brock'ett  (Lixis  Piehpoxti,  A.  ^M.  (Amherst  Coll.  1857), 
M.  D.  I  Yale  Coll.  ItMS),  b.  Oct.  IG,  18~'0,  in  Canton,  Conn.  ;  ed. 
at  Conn.  Lit.  Inst.,  Browni  Univ.,  and  New  York,  Wash.,  and 
Yale  ;Med.  Colls. ;  practised  his  profession  in  Conn,  and  Ky. 
till  lS4r  ;  from  1S47  to  l^o7  partner  in  publishing  house,  but 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  a  part  of  the  time.  Has  been 
connected  with  several  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  has 
been  autlior,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  over  tiO  vols.,  mostly  his- 
torical, biographical,  geographical,  and  statistical,  including 
6  cyclopaedic  works,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazine 
and  review  lit.  He  was  a  large  eontributur  to  and  an  assist- 
ant ed.  of  J/s  I'niv.  Cycl.    Ed.  of  Jfescrij/tire  Amtiica. 

Brook'port,  ^lonroe  co.,  !X.  Y'..  on  R.  R.  and  the  Erie 
Canal.  17  m.  W.  of  Rochester.  A  State  Normal  School  is 
located  here.     Pop.  1870,  2817  ;  1880,  1971. 

Brock'toii,  Phnnouth  co.,  Mass..  30  m.  S.  of  Boston,  on 
R.  R. :  is  the  seat  of  courts  for  the  first  Plvmouth  dist.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  8007  :  1880.  13.(508. 

Bro'derlck  (^D.^vid  Colbreth),  b.  at  Wa.sh.,  D.  C,  in 
1818 ;  removed  to  Cal.  in  1849,  was  elected  a  senator  of  the 
I'.  S.  in  18.'56.  and  opposed  the  extension  of  slaveiy.  Killed 
in  a  duel  Sept.  '21,  1859. 

Brod'liead,  Green  co..  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  Sugar  River, 
'M  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee.    Pop.  1870, 1.548  ;  1880,  li>4. 

Brodhead  (John  Romeyx*.  LL.D.,  an  historian,  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Broadhead,  1).  in  Phila.  Jan.  2,  1814,  grad.  at 
Rutgers  Coll.  in  1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Xew 
York  in  1835.  After  2  yrs.  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  Amer.  hist.  In  1839  became  sec.  of  the  U.  S. 
legation  at  the  Hague,  in  1841  was  appointed  to  search 
out  and  copy  documents  relating  to  the  early  hist,  of  >'.  Y. 
These  documents  were  pub.  in  11  4t<>  vols.  Was  sec.  of  lega- 
tion in  Lond.  184&-49.  and  naval  officer  of  the  pt.  of  Xew 
Y'ork  18.53-57.  Wrote  HIM.  of  the  State  of  X.  Y.    D.  May  0, 1873. 

Bro'die  (Sir  Ben.fa.min  Collins).  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
Eng.  surgeon  and  author,  b.  in  \^'iltsllire  June  9,  1783.  Made 
valuable  contributions  to  physiology.    D.  Oct.  21,  1802. 

Broken  Bones.    See  Fractcke. 

Broken  Brea^tt.     See  Breast,  Abscess  of. 

Bro'keu  \l'ind,  a  disease  of  the  hoi-se.  chai-acterized 
by  difficulty  in  the  act  of  expii-atiun.  Tlie  sjinptoms  are 
best  (jbserved  when  the  horse  is  exercised,  the  breathing 
becoming  labored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  blo(jdsliot. 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  The 
only  treatment  is  palliative— keeping  the  alimentary  canal 
in  order,  and  pro\idmg  proper  food.  The  hay  should  be  cut 
and  wet.    Fresh  grass  in  its  season  is  the  proper  food. 

Bro'ker  [Norman  Fr.  bror/rioin-].  m  gen.,  a  species  of 
agent  employed  to  act  as  a  rniddleman  or  negotiator  be- 
tween distinct  parties,  such  as  l)uyer  or  seller,  though  this 
statement  would  not  include  a  pawnbroker.  He  differs 
from  a  factor,  since  he  does  not  have  possession  of  the 
property  with  which  he  deals.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
agent  for  both  parties,  thouirli  iirimarily  of  the  party  by 
whom  he  is  employed.  Accordingly,  until  he  closes  the  ne- 
gotiation he  is  the  agent  of  the  party  who  employs  him. 
■\\Tien  he  has  closed  the  negotiation,  he  usually  gives  to 
either  party  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction,  and  in  the 


case  of  the  sale  of  goods  gives  a  "bcmghtand  sold  note." 
VoY  the  purpo.se  of  complying  with  the  rule  of  law  reciuiring 
in  certain  sales  a  written  nn-inorandum.  he  is  the  agent  <>f 
both  ])arties.  His  compensation  is  usually  derived  from 
conmnssions  upon  the  transaction,  termed  "brokerage."" 
It  is  earned  when  the  negotiation  is  completed. 

In  the  large  cities  B.  fomi  a  distinct  class  of  persons,  de- 
voting themselves  to  special  depts.  of  agency,  such  as  in- 
surance B.,  stock  B.,  real-estate  B.,  produce  B.,  and  the  like. 
A  person,  however,  may  act  as  a  B.  in  a  single  transaction 
without  folk)wiug  the  business,  and  be  governed  in  the  main 
by  the  rales  already  stated.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Bronie  Grass  iBioiiKu^i.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Graminacea?,  comprising  numerous  species.  The  Bromus 
mollia  grows  well  on  i)oor  soils,  and  is  readily  eaten  by 
cattle.  The  tall  B.  G.  iBrowis  git/an  tens)  affords  a  large 
bulk  of  foliage,  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  The  Biomux 
secathiiis,  commonly  called  che.ss  or  cheat,  is  a  weed  which 
infests  grain-fields.  It  resembles  rye  (secali)  when  it  is 
young,  lience  the  specific  name  fecaliiiiin. 

Bronielia,  bro-me'li-a,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Bromeliac-ea-,  named  after  the  Swe.  botanist  Bromel,  are 
natives  of  tropical  Amer.  The  genus  comprises  a  number  of 
species,  among  which  are  B.  pif/iia.  which  abounds  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre  :  and  the  B. 
/)hif/ids  of  the  W.  I.,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  \inotis  litiuor 
is  prejiared. 

Brouielia'cese,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  climates.  The  order  comprises  more 
than  1.50  species,  among  which  are  the  pineapple  {Ananm 
mtifiif'\  and  the  Tillandsia  asneoides.  which  is  called  Sp. 
moss  or  old  man's  beard,  the  fibre  of  which  is  used  for  mat- 
tresses. 3Iany  of  the  species  grow  on  trees  and  are  capable 
of  vegetating"  for  a  long  time  without  contact  with  the 
earth.  The  leaves  of  some  are  so  fonned  as  to  retain  near 
their  base  a  quantity  of  water.  Many  plants  of  this  order 
afford  valual)le  fibres. 

Bro^nilde,  a  chemical  tei-m  applied  to  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  bromine  witli  a  metal.  Several  B.,  es- 
pecially B.  of  potassium,  are  used  in  med.  ;  others  are  used 
iu  phiiti)s;i-ai>hy. 

Bro'niine^  <ir  Bro'niiuni  [from  Gr.  Pputfios.  a  "  strong 
and  fetid  odor  ""],  a  chemical  element  discovered  in  1826  by 
Balard.  It  resembles  clilorine  in  chemical  habitudes,  and 
exists  in  minute  quantity  in  sea-water  and  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants.  It  is  also  found  in  many  mineral  springs, 
especially  those  of  Kissingen,  Tenbury  in  Worcestershire. 
Saratoga  and  Ballston,  N.  Y..  and  in  many  brines,  espe- 
ciallv  those  of  Pa.  and  W.  Va.,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  B.  also  occurs  as  a  bromide  (^f  silver  in  the  mines 
of  Chili  and  other  countries.  It  is  usually  extracted  from 
the  mother-liciuors  or  bitterns  of  brines,  or  from  the  purifica- 
tion of  rock-salt  and  chloride  of  potassium  by  the  agency  of 
chlorine  or  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  r.  S.  much  B.  is  made  at  Tarentum.  Sligo,  and  Na- 
trona, Pa.,  at  Pomerov,  O.,  and  Kanawha.  W.  Va. 

B.  is  a  dark  reddish-browai  liquid,  ha\Tng  a  powerfid  suf- 
focating odor  and  emitting  hea^T  red  fumes.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.97G  :  it  boils  at  145.4°  F.,  and  freezes  at  19.4°.  It 
is  verv  poisonous  ;  is  soluble  hi  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly 
so  in  water.  Its  etiuivalent  is  80.  It  combines  readily  with 
metals ;  forms  hydrobromic  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  with 
oxygen  brumic  acid  and  hjijobromous  acid,  all  of  which  are 
analogous  in  their  properties  to  the  con-esponding  com- 
pounds of  cldorine.  B.  possesses  bleaching  and  disinfect- 
ing properties.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Brouclii'tis,  bron-kl'tis  [from  bronch'is.  and  -1118.1  in- 
flammation or  hypera?mia  (congestion)  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-passages,  and  usually  accompanied  by 
a  more  or  less  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  from  that  mem- 
brane. Young  children,  old  people,  and  those  who  are 
feeble  or  ill-nourished  are  especially  liable  to  it.  More  or 
less  B.  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonaiy  consumption, 
with  obstructive  heart-disease,  and  with  asthma.  It  is 
often  seen  in  patients  with  intei-mittent  fever.  tj"phoid, 
measles,  and  smallpox.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  is 
exposure  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  the  weather, 
leading  primarily  to  that  foi-m  of  acute  B.  which  is  known  as 
a  "cold  on  the  lungs."'  Influenza  is  an  epidemic  B.  caused 
bv  some  unknown  influence  probably  existing  in  the  air. 

"The  spnptoms  of  B.  are  of  various  character,  varying  ac- 
cording" as  the  disease  is  seated  iu  the  larger  or  the  smaller 
bronchi :  the  disease  is  also  much  more  formidable  in  young 
children  and  in  aged  persons  than  in  others.  There  is  espe- 
cial danger  in  the  case  of  infants  lliat  collapse  of  small  por- 
tions of  the  lung  may  ensue.  B.  may  be  either  chronic  or 
acute.  I'ncomplicated  chronic  B.  may  require  the  use  of 
sedatives  or  tonics,  with  systematic  exerci.se  and  careful 
attention  to  the  other  hygienic  conditions,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  cases  will  vary  with  the  circumstances 
and  special  condition  of  tlie  patient.  Acute  B.  is  in  gen.  to 
be  treated  bv  expectorants  or  emetics,  to  remove  the  secre- 
tion, and  bv  diaphoretics  and  counter-iiritants,  such  as 
mustard,  on"  the  extremities  and  the  chest,  to  relieve  the 
congested  bloodvessels  of  the  bronchi.  When  the  case  is 
extreme  and  suffocation  threatened,  an  infant  may  be  often 
relieved  bva  warm  bath.  There  are  other  special  remedial 
measures  "which  may  be  resorted  to  under  tlie  advice  of  tlie 
physician.  E.  1).  Hudson,  Jr. 

Bronoliooele.    See  Goitre. 

Bron'te  iCharlotte).  "  Currer  Bell."  an  Eng.  novelist, 
b.  at  Tlnwnton,  in  Yorkshire,  Apr.  21,  1816.  Her  father. 
Patrick  Bronte,  originally  Primti/.  became  curate  of  Ha- 
worth  (Yorkshire)  in  1820.  Her  first  successful  work  was 
J<l>l^  Fl/l■^.  (III  Aiiiobiofiiai)hy,  tdited  hit  <  iirrtr  Bell  (1847'. 
Married  in  1854  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nichols,  her  father's 
curate.     I).  Mar.  31.  1855. 

Bronze,  an  allov  of  copper  and  tin  in  variable  propor- 
tions, is  harder  and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  less  mal- 
leable.   Bell-metal  is  a  variety  of  B.,  and  the  cannon  com- 
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monlv  called  brass  are  made  of  this  alloy.  B.  was  used  by 
the  ahcs.  tor  weapons  and  utensils  before  the  art  of  work- 
ing iron  had  been  invented.  The  metal  which  tlie  Kpms. 
called  a:.<  wa.s  pr(jbablv  B.  The  brass  mentioned  m  the  Bible 
is  supposed  to  have  been  either  pure  copper  or  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin.  B.  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  statues, 
machinery,  and  ordnance.  Its  liardness  and  durability 
render  it  well  adapted  for  tlie  speculums  of  telescopes.  B. 
wlien  well  prepared  is  the  most  durable  of  metallic  mate- 
rials, except  fjold,  platinum,  and  some  rare  metals.  Tem- 
l)erinjr  produces  on  B.  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  on 
steel :  and  in  order  to  render  B.  malleable  it  must  be  lieated 
to  redness  and  guenched  in  water.  A  mixtiire  of  90  parts  of 
copper  with  10  of  aluminium  produces  a  valuable  alloy 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  B.  The  varieties  of  B.  are 
composed  of  the  fcjllowiuf;  proportions :  B.  cannon,  copper 
9,  tin  1 :  Chi.  sronsrs,  copper  5.  tin  1 ;  musical  bells,  copper  0, 
tin  1  :  house  l)ells.  copper  4,  tin  1  ;  larjre  bells,  copper  3,  tin 
1  ;  B.  for  tootlied  wheels,  copper  10.  tin  1 ;  telescope  or  .spec- 
ulum metal,  copper  2,  tin  1  ;  B.  for  mathematical  instru- 
ments, copper  Vi.  tin  1. 

Bronze,  Age  of.  It  is  held  by  some  archfeologists  that 
when  man  first  began  to  grow  civilized  his  weapt)ns  and 
utensils  were  made  of  .stone.  Then  came  a  period  when 
copper  and  its  alloys  were  used.  After  whicli  men  learned 
to  smelt  and  work  iron.  These  3  hyi)()thetical  periods  are 
styled  respectively  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and 
the  Age  of  Iron. 

Bronze  Wing,  or  Bronze  Pigeon,  the  name  of 
.several  species  of  pigeons,  natives  of  Australia,  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  genus  J'/kijis  of  Selby.  They  have  wings 
marked  with  lustrous  bronze-colored  plumage.  The  com- 
mon B.  W.  is  I'/i(ii).s  chahojittia. 

Bronz'liig  is  the  covering  of  articles  made  of  clay, 
wood,  or  other  material  with  a  substance  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being  made  of  Ijronze.  Bronze  is  some- 
times used,  either  applied  mechanically  or  by  the  electro- 
type process.  There  are  also  certahi  chemical  reactions 
which  will  impart  a  bronzed  appearance  to  other  metals. 

Brooice  (Sir  James),  rajah  of  Sarawak,  b.  of  Eng.  parents 
in  Bengal  Apr.  29,  1803;  served  in  the  Brit,  ai-my  in  India; 
in  18;i8  went  to  Borneo,  whose  sultan  in  1841  appointed  him 
gov.  of  Sarawak  ;  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  natives  of 
Sarawak,  and  displayed  great  energy  In  the  extirpation  of 
pirates.     D.  June  11,  1806. 

Brook'iield,  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  K.  R.,  which  has  exten- 
sive shops  here.     Pop.  1870,  402 ;  1880,  2264. 

Brooic'haveu,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co..  Miss.,  on 
E.  R.,  54  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Jackson.  It  has  a  female  coll.  Pop. 
1870.  1614  :  1880,  1615. 

BrooliiiigK,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Brook'Iine,  R.  R.  June,  Korfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River,  which  separates  it  from  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. A  small  iiart  of  this  tp.  has  been  annexed  to  Boston 
since  the  census  of  1870.    Pop.  Xp.  1870.  C6.50:  1880,  8057. 

Broolc'Iyn,  city,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R..  104  m.  W. 
of  Davenport.     Pop.  1870,  971  :  1880.  1234. 

Brooklyn,  a  city,  seaport,  and  cap.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y., 
ha\ing  a  shore  line  of  8J^  m.  on  N.  Y.  Bay  and  the  East 
River,  an  estuary  of  L.  I.  Sound.  Lat.  40°  51' 30"  N.,  Ion. 
73°  59'  30"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Area,  25  sq.  m.,  or  16,000  acres. 

The  commerce  of  B.  lias  mostly  grown  up  since  1844,  pre- 
vi<jus  to  which  date  it  had  only  a  small  coasting  trade.  It 
has  now  over  25  m.  of  dockage,  and  $160,000,000  of  private 
and  corporate  cap.  have  been  invested  in  docks  and  ware- 
houses, beside  a  large  amount  expe'ided  by  the  U.  S.  govt, 
in  its  navy-yard  and  by  the  city  and  State  in  their  docks  and 
piers.  In  these  warehouses  are  stored  imported  goods  in 
bond,  amounting  to  $1.50.000,000  annually  ;  flour,  grain,  pro- 
visions, cotton,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  glucose,  petroleum, 
etc.,  for  export  or  consumption,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $200,000,000  more ;  coal,  ship  stores,  lumber,  bricks, 
and  building  materials,  to  the  amount  of  $.50,000,(XX)  more, 
are  stored  on  sheds  and  wliarves  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shore  line,  and  the  vast  petroleum  trade  is  partly  within  its 
limits.  Here,  too,  are  ship-yards,  gas-works,  lumber-yards, 
sugar-refineries,  etc.  Nearly  4000  vessels  are  unloaded  every 
yr.  at  the  B.  do<-ks.  B.  is  one  of  the  largest  grain  depots  in 
the  world.  The  bcjats  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  are  valued 
at  $20,000,000,  and  its  elevators  and  warehouses  have  storage 
for  12,0(X),000  bushels  at  once.  The  grain  and  provision  trade 
■with  Europe  employs  7  lines  of  steamships,  and  a  fleet  of 
transient  steamers  and  ships.    Railway  lines  are  now  build- 


ing and  steam  ferries  in  progress,  by  means  of  which  the 
grain,  provisions,  sugar,  jietroleum,  and  other  imports  and 
exports  will  be  brought  from  all  points  to  the  B.  ware- 
houses without  breaking  bulk,  for  shipment  and  distribution. 

Maniifurtures.—The  U.  S.  census  of  1880  gives  the  value  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city  as 
$177,223,142,  not  including  those  owned  in  and  run  from  New 
York  city.  The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, the  annual  product  of  which,  from  11  establishments, 
was  $,59,711,108:  jietroleum  oil  refining.  $15,11.5,293,  from  18 
works  :  paints,  lead,  and  zinc,  28  factories  produced  $8,442,- 
9:38,  and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $8,010,492.  from  28 
establishments.  Three  other  items— drugs  and  chemicals, 
cai-pentering,  and  bakery  products— exceeded  $5,000,000  in 
the  amount  of  their  products.  There  were  in  all  5201  man- 
ufactories in  the  city. 

Finances.  —  Permanent  and  temporary  debt,  Dec.  1881, 
$:«,174.421 ;  tax  lew,  $0,;il0,073.28 :  valuation  for  1881,  $260,- 
908,025;  taxes  collected  to  Dec.  1881,  $.5,150,621.16. 

Courts.— X  city  court  of  3  .iudges  sitting  in  gen.  and  special 
.sessions,  6  district  .iustices' and  1  central  court,  supreme  and 
county  courts,  together  with  U.  S.  circuit  and  district  courts  ; 
a  large  city  jail  and  comity  penitentiary. 

City  Institutions.— A  fine  City  Hall,  a  Municipal  Building, 
the  Kings  co.  c.-h.,  V.  S.  court  rooms,  and  P.  O.  are  grouped 
together.  The  City  Hospital  is  on  Raymond  St.,  the  Truant 
Home,  County  Hospital,  Almshou.se,  and  Insane  Hospital  at 
Flatbush  ;  the  Inebriates'  Home  at  Bay  Ridge. 

Chai'itable  Institutions,  sustained  mainly  from  private 
funds,  are  :  0  hospitals  and  a  seventh  building,  a  maternity 
hospital,  6  homes  for  aged  and  infinn  of  both  sexes,  5  orphan 
asylums,  2  nurseries,  7  gen.  or  special  dispensaries,  3  diet 
dispensaries,  a  home  for  incurables,  sanitariums,  employ- 
ment societies,  a  Good  Samaritan  home,  private  insane 
asylums,  an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children,  etc. 

Edvcation.—ThevQ  were  in  1880,  .59  public  schools  in  B.,  viz. 
— 1  high  school,  42  grammar  scIkxjIs,  4  primaries,  4  colored.  6 
branch,  and  2  truant  schools,  also  16  evening  schools.  Num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  181,083;  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  96,663 ;  daily  attendance,  52,893 ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, ],:i97— 48men  arid  1.349  women;  teachers' wages,  $740,- 
:i65.61 ;  value  of  school-house  sites  and  buildings,  $4,943,- 
5.52.52;  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  1880. 
$1,102,894.82.  Aside  from  these  public  schools,  there  were  3 
incorporated  schools  of  the  highest  order — the  Polytechnic 
and  Packer  Insts.  and  the  Adelphi  Acad.— many  excellent 
sems.  and  acads.  for  both  sexes,  1  imiv.,  2  colls.,  1  med.  coll., 
3  business  colls. ;  3  large  and  many  smaller  public  libraries, 
aggregating  over  200.000  vols. ;  museums  of  nat.  hist.,  an- 
tiquities, and  mechanical  art ;  an  acad.  of  design,  2  art  asso- 
ciations, etc. 

The  uewsjmpers  include  4  dailies,  5  weeklies,  2  monthlies, 
and  many  papers  of  in-egular  issue. 

Chvrclies.—Tlmve  were  in  B.  in  1881,  285  chs.  and  missions. 
The  leading  denominations  are  R.  Cath.,  Meth.,  Epis.,  Bap., 
Presb.,  Reformed  (Dut.  and  Ger.),  Congl.,  Lutheran,  Univt., 
Unit.,  Friends,  Jews,  Disciples,  etc. 

Principal  Iluif'liii//s.— The  City  Hall,  Kings  co.  c.-li.,  the 
Municipal  Building,  Acad,  of  Music,  Acad,  of  Design,  B. 
Library  buildings.  L.T.  Histt)rical  Society  building,  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Inst.,  Ch.  Charity  Foundation,  the  New  B.  Orphan 
Asylum,  Coll.  of  St.  John  the  Bap.,  the  new  R.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral, Ch.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  etc..  Low's  buildings,  and  the 
Plioenix  and  Continental  Fire  Insurance  buildings,  etc. 

Parks  and  Ceuieteries.—lh-ospect  Park  is  of  irregular  figure, 
having  an  area  of  .522  acres,  beside  a  parade-ground  of  40 
acres  adjoining.  It  has  2  fine  boulevards,  200  ft.  wide,  one 
extending  to  the  sea,  0  m.  distant,  the  other  to  E.  New  York. 
Its  grand  old  forest  trees,  fine  landscapes  and  vistas.  Its 
lakes,  bridges,  and  drives  are  much  admired.  There  are  6 
or  8  smaller  jiarks,  the  most  noted  being  \\'ashington  Paric, 
where  are  entombed  the  remains  of  11,000  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  pri.son-ships  of  the  Revolution.  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
which  has  nearly  6(X)  acres  inclosed,  is  renowned  for  its 
beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  its  monuments.  The  Ever- 
greens, inclosing  207  acres,  is  also  an  attractive  cemetery. 

Pailiraijs  and  liapid  Transit  Ponds. — There  are  now  more 
than  40  R.  R.  routes  having  one  or  both  termini  in  B.  Their 
whole  extent  ex<'eeds  2.50  m.  Of  these  16  are  or  are  to  be 
propelled  partially  or  entirely  by  steam.  There  is  one  ele- 
vated R.  R.  nearly  finished,  and  several  others  projected. 

Ferries.— Thevii  are  10  feny  companies  with  18  ferries. 

Brooklyn  or  Fast  River  Bridge  is  a  suspension  bridge  con- 


East  River  Briilge. 


necting  B.  with  New  York,  and  extending,  with  its  ap- 
proai-hes,  from  Sands  St.,  B.,  to  City  Hall  Park,  New  York, 
0989  ft.,  about  Wa  m.    It  has  2  towers  276?^  ft.  high  situated 


on  the  shores ;  length  of  river  span.  1595V-J  ft.  In  each  are  2 
arches,  for  entrances  to  the  bridge,  which  is  supported  by  4 
large  and  many  smaller  cables  and  by  straight  stays  running 
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fi-om  the  top  of  each  tower  each  way.  Tlie  cables  and  sus- 
pended structure  are  of  steel,  and  the  floor  (ieorgia  pine. 
The  bridire  floor  at  the  towers  is  IIS  ft.  and  at  the  centre  135 
ft.  above  high  water.  The  cables  are  anchored  930  ft.  from 
the  towers  on  each  side  ;  the  granite  anchorages,  11!) x  1.32 
ft.  at  base,  rise  90  ft.  above  high  water  ;  weight.  tiO,WO  tons. 
The  -4  gi-eat  cables  are  l.V'i  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  steel 
wire  a  little  over  ^t  i'leh  thick,  and  each  cable  contains  5'.J80 
wires.  The  foundation  was  commenced  Jan.  3,  1870,  and 
the  bridge  completed  in  188:^,  costing  about  Sl5,500,000,  of 
which  B.  pays  ~;t  and  Xew  York  V^.  The  bridge  was  for- 
mally opened,  and  the  event  publicly  celebrated,  l^Iay  34, 
188^1"  It  is  85  ft.  wide,  and  contains  5  parallel  avenues— the 
outside  ones  for  vehicles,  the  central  one  for  foot-passengers, 
and  those  adjoining  that,  on  each  side,  for  R.  K.  cars  drawn 
by  a  stationary  engine  and  an  endless  rope. 

'Waitr-U'orl:s.—B.  is  supplied  with  water  from  ponds  and 
running  streams  on  the  t>.  side  of  L.  I.  The  water  is  brought 
by  a  conduit  to  the  great  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  pumped 
by  4  or  5  powerful  engines.  The  present  consumption  aver- 
ages 35,000.000  gals,  a  day.  The  cost  of  the  water-works 
was  Sll. 379,500 ;  amount  of  water  rates  collected  in  1880, 
S998.CK)0. 

Banks.  Efc— There  are  12  banks  of  discount  ( 10  national),  15 
savings  banks,  1  trust  cc,  3  safe  deposit  cos.,  7  gaslight  cos., 
2  electric  light  cos.,  etc. 

Population.— In  1800,  3298;  in  1850,  96,850  ;  in  1860,  266,661  ; 
in  1870,  396,099  ;  in  1880,  rm.mi. 

History.— Yxr^l  settlement,  16-36-37 ;  an  Indian  tribe,  the 
Mareckawicks,  the  previous  inhabs.  Fii-st  ferry  established 
1642.  There  were,  about  164:3.  5  liamlets  on  the  present  site 
of  B.— viz..  "  The  Ferry."  "  Breuekelyn,"  near  present  Hoyt 
St.;  '"Gowanus."  in  S.BrookljTi;  '"  Bedford,"  from  present 
Franklin  avenue  and  Fulton  St.  eastward:  "The  Walla- 
bout,"  around  Wallabout  Bay.  These  hamlets  were  placed 
under  one  corporate  jurisdiction  in  1646.  In  1665  it  had 
nearly  500  inhabs.,  but  grew  very  moderately  for  the  next 
100  yrs.  In  1800  the  5  hamlets,  still  quite  distinct,  had  but 
3298  inhabs.  On  Aug.  27,  1776,  the  battle  of  B.  was  fought, 
over  the  spaces  now  occupied  by  Prospect  Park,  Washington 
Park,  Greenwood,  Evergreens,  and  Cypress  HUls  cemeteries. 
Its  hist,  and  result  are  well  knowm.  The  B.  na\T-yard  was 
begun  in  1801,  and  has  been  largely  increased  since.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  and  best  furnished  navy-yards  in  the 
L".  S.  In  1814  B.  was  fortified,  in  the  expectation  of  an 
attack  from  the  Brit,  forces,  but  escaped  unbanned.  In  the 
late  c.  war  B.  took  a  noble  and  conspicuous  part  in  raising 
troops  and  supphing  material  aid.  Her  sanitary  fair  of  Feb. 
1864 realized  S402"943.74.  The  v.  charter  of  B.  bears  date  Apr. 
12, 1816 ;  the  first  city  charter,  Apr.  8,  1834  ;  consolidation 
act,  uniting  WUliamsburg  and  Greenpoint  with  the  W.  dist., 
Apr.  17,  1854.  A  new  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
in  1873.  and  amended  in  1880  and  1881.  Twenty-five  aldermen 
compose  the  common  council,  but  the  Mayor  has  vested  in 
him  the  right,  exclusive  of  the  aldermen,  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  depts.,  and  therefore  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  executive  powers.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Brooks  (Charles  Shirley),  an  Eng.  journalist,  lecturer, 
dramatist,  and  novelist,  b.  in  Oxfordshire  in  1815.  He  was 
for  several  \ts.  ed.  of  Punch.    D.  Feb.  23,  1874 

Brooks  iErastcs),  a  journalist,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan. 
31.  1815.  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  ;  became  ed.  of  the  New  York 
E.c}jriss  in  1836.  Was  in  N.  Y.  leg;islature  in  18.53,  candidate 
of  Amer.  party  for  gov.  of  N.  Y'.  in  1856,  again  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1881. 

Brooks  (Horace),  U.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a  son 
of  Maria  G.  Brooks,  the  poetess ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1835, 
sensed  in  Fla.,  Mex.,  and  c.  wars,  and  was  made  brevet  brig.- 
gen.  in  1865.   Eetired  Jan.  K),  1877. 

Brooks  (James),  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10,  1810,  grad. 
at  Water\llle  ui  1831 ;  became  a  journalist,  and  in  1836  es- 
tablished the  New  York  Expre-^s.    D.  Apr.  ;W,  1873. 

Brooks  (John),  M.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Medford,  Mass.,  May 
31,  17.52:  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Kevolutionary  army, 
practised  med.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  after  the  war,  and  be- 
came gov.  of  3Iass.  1816-2:3.    I).  Mar.  1,  1825. 

Brooks  (Kexu.\ll>,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 
1821,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1841,  Newton  Theological  Inst. 
1845 ;  became  Bap.  pastor,  and  since  1868  has  been  pres.  of 
Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Mich. 

Brooks  i^Iaria  Gowen),  a  poetess,  b.  at  Medford,  Mass.. 
about  1795.    D.  Nov.  11,  1845. 

Brooks  (Nathan  Covington),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md., 
Aug.  12,  1809,  became  pres.  of  the  Baltimore  Female  Coll.  in 
1848.    Beside  poems,  is  an  author  of  school  books. 

Brooks  (Rev.  Phillips),  D.  L).,  a  divine,  was  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  i;3,  1835,  and  grad.  at  Harvard  1855  ;  studied  in  the 
Epis.  Theological  Sem.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  ordained  in 
18.59.  became  pastor  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Advent,  in  Phila.,  and 
in  1862  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  he  remained 
until  1870,  when  he  became  pastor  of  Trinity  ch.,  Boston. 

Brooks  (Preston  S.),  a  politician,  b.  in  Edgefield  co., 
S.  C,  Aug.  4.  1819,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  in  18:39.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Reps,  he  violently  assaulted  Senator 
Sumner  (for  words  spoken  in  debate)  in  the  Senate  chamber 
in  May  18.56.     D.  Jan.  27,  1857. 

Brooks  (William  Keith),  Ph.  D.    See  Appendix. 

Brooks  (William  T.  H.),  b.  in  O.  in  1821.  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
in  1841 :  became.  Sept.  38,  1861,  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteei-s, 
and  major  18th  Inf.  Mar.  12,  1862  :  served  in  Fla.,  Mex.,  and 
c.  wars,  and  was  in  command  of  the  10th  Corps  before  Rich- 
mond 18<>4,     D.  July  19,  1870. 

Brook'vllle,  Ind.    see  Appendix. 

Brookville,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Red  Bank  Creek.  170  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Coal,  tim- 
ber, and  iron  abound.     Pop.  1870,  1942  ;  18&).  21:36. 

Broom,  a  name  given  to  several  shrubs  of  the  order 

Leguminosa;.    They  belong  to  the  allied  genera  of  •Spartium, 

Genista,  and  Cytisiis.      The  common  B.  of  Europe  (Cytisus 

Hcoparius)  grows  ou  dry  and  sandy  soils  and  heaths ;  the 
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branches  are  used  for  making  brooms  ;  the  ycjung  tops  and 
seeds  are  strongly  diuretic.  The  Sp.  B.  (Upartiutn  juncevm) 
possesses  med.  properties  like  the  common  B.  ;  the  fibre  of 
its  branchlets  is  used  for  making  cloths  and  ropes.  TheCyti- 
sus  (ilbus.  or  white  B.,  is  cultivated  in  Eng.,  and  bears  white 
flowers  which  are  much  admired. 

Broom  Corn  i-Sorr/huin  lulgare),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Graminacese,  is  a  native  of  the  E.  I.,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
U.  S.  It  has  a  jointed  stem,  whicli  grows  to  the  height  of 
8  or  10  ft.,  and  bears  spikelets,  2  and  3  together,  on  the 
ramifications  of  an  open  panicle,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  and  the  seeds  are  valuable  as 
food  for  domestic  animals.  It  is  stated  that  this  plant  was 
first  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who.  finding 
a  seed  on  a  whisk  that  had  been  imported,  planted  it  and 
propagated  it.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  500 
pounds  of  the  brush  or  material  for  brooms.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  harvesting  is  to  bend  the  stalks  about  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  leave  them  for  a  few  days  to  Avy.  and  then  cut 
them  6  or  8  inches  below  the  brush  or  panicle. 

Bro'ra  Beds,  a  series  of  strata  at  Brora,  a  v.  in  Scot. 
Here  is  a  seam  of  good  coal  3)r^  ft.  thick,  and  the  thickest 
bed  of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  secondaiy  strata 
of  G.  Brit. 

Bross  (William),  b.  at  Montague,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
4,  1813,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.,  Mass.,  in  1*38 :  settled  in  1»48 
in  Chicago  ;  estabhshed  in  1852,  in  connection  with  J.  L. 
Scripps,  the  Daily  Democratic  Press,  which  was  consolidated 
with  the  Tnbvne  July  1,  18.58,  and  was  for  several  yrs.  pres. 
of  the  Tnbune  co.  ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  lU.  1865-69. 

Broth'ers.  Ijay,  an  inferior  class  of  E.  Cath.  monks, 
not  in  holv  orciers,  but  bound  bv  monastic  rules. 

Brough,  bruf  (John),  b.  in"  Marietta,  O..  Sept.  17.  1811, 
was  a  printer  in  his  youth,  and  studied  at  O.  Univ.  :  became 
an  ed.,  lawj-er,  and  R.  R.  pres.,  and  in  1864  was  elected  gov. 
of  O.  by  the  joint  vote  of  all  parties  in  favor  of  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  insurgent  States.     D.  Aug.  29,  1865. 

Brougham,  broo'am  or  broo'm  (Henry),  Lord,  a  Brit, 
statesman,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  19.  1779.  He  grad.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800.  In 
1802  he  was  associated  with  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Sidney 
Smith  in  founding  the  Edinburgh  Eevieir.  to  which  he  con- 
tributed largely  for  many  jts.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Loud, 
and  entered  upon  successful  practice  as  an  advocate,  and  in 
1810  was  returned  to  Pari.,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  until  18:30,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  legal  reformer 
and  promoter  of  education.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  defense  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.,  in  1820- 
21,  and  it  was  owing  to  a  significant  threat  of  his  that  the 
prosecution  was  abandoned.  In  18:30  he  was  made  lord 
chancellor  in  the  Whig  ministry,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age under  the  title  of  Baron  B.  and  Vaux.  He  retired  from 
the  ministrj-,  with  his  colleagues,  in  Nov.  1834.  after  which 
he  pursued  an  independent  political  course  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Among  his  works  are  The  Objects,  Adrantages,  and 
Pleasures  of  Science  and  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  IV. 
He  left  an  Autobiogra2)hy,  which  was  pub.,  by  his  directions, 
soon  after  his  death.    D.  at  Cannes.  Fr..  May  9.  1868. 

Brougham  (John),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  May  9,  1810,  ed.  to 
be  a  surgeon,  but  reverses  of  fortune,  affecting  his  famUy, 
led  him  to  go  on  the  stage  at  the  Tottenham  Theatre.  Lond., 
m  1830.  In  1843  B.  came  to  Amer..  acted  at  the  Park  The- 
atre, made  a  professional  tour  of  the  theatrical  cities  of 
Amer.,  and  then  settled  down  as  a  member  of  the  stock  co. 
of  Burton's  Theatre,  New  York.  Ou  Dec.  23. 1850.  he  opened 
Brougham's  Lyceum,  which  afterward  became  Wallack's 
Theatre.  B.  did  not  keep  it  long,  and  afterward  became  a 
member  of  Wallack's  co.,  and  then  again  of  Burton's.  In 
1861-62  B.  went  to  Lond.,  where  he  remained  upward  of  4 
yi-s.  In  1866-67  he  returned  to  Amer.  On  Jan.  25,  1869,  he 
opened  Brougham's  Theatre  on  the  S.  side  of  24th  St.,  New 
Y'ork,  whicli  afterward  became  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
He  latterly  acted  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  at  Daly's  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  miscellaneously  at  pro^'incial  theatres. 
B.  wrote  nearly  40  plays,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
iJon  Casar  de  Bassoon,  Dombey  &  Son,  Pirates  of  the  Miss., 
Might  of  Right,  and  the  Lily  of  France.    D.  June  7,  1880. 

Broiissa.     See  Brusa. 

Broussais,  broo-sa'  (Fran(^ois  Joseph  Victor^,  b.  at  St. 
:Malo,  in  the  dept.  of  Ule-et-Yilaine.  Fr..  Dec.  17.  1772.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  joined  the  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer, but  was  discharged  on  account  of  sickness,  and  went 
in  1799  to  Paris  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  med.  :  from 
1804  to  1814  served  professionally  in  the  army  :  in  1832  was 
appointed  prof,  of  gen.  pathologv  in  the  Acad,  of  Med., 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Nov.  17. 18:38.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  physiological  system  of  med.,  and  finally 
overthrew  the  so  "called  ontological  system  represented 
by  Pinel,  but  lived  \.o  see  the  physiological  system  itself 
superseded.     Author  of  several  med.  works. 

Brousson,  broo-son'  (Claude),  b.  at  Nimes,  Fr..  in  1647 ; 
studied  law.  and  was  advocate  in  Toulouse  when  the  perse- 
cutions began  against  the  Huguenots,  to  whose  sect  he  be- 
longed. After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Switz.  Here  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  ministry,  and  although  the  gov.  of  the  prov.  of  Lan- 
guedoc  put  a  price  of  10.000  livres  on  his  head,  he  returned 
to  Fi-.,  and  lived  up  to  1693  as  an  itinerant  priest  in  the  Ce- 
vennes,  where  he  preached  in  the  caves  and  crags  to  those 
who  from  the  surrounding  countrv  gathered  around  him, 
forming  the  famous  a.-'.<n/ib/,'f.<  du  d-'.-trt.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  the  Netherlands  he  re-eutered  Fr.,  and  began  once 
more  to  preach  in  the  Cevennes,  but  was  caught,  brought 
to  MontpeUier,  tried  on  a  charge  <if  co-operating  with  Count 
Schomberg  in  a  scheme  of  invading  Fi-.,  and  broken  on  the 
wheel  Nov.  4.  1698.  He  wrote  Lettres  au  Catholiquts  ro- 
mains  and  other  works. 

Brown  (.\.\ron  V.),  a  statesman,  b.  in  Brunswick  co., 
Va.,  Aug.  15.  179.5,  grad.  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1814,  removed  to 
Teuu.  iu  1815  ;  gov.  iu  1845;  P.-M.-geu.  of  U.  S.  18.57.   D.  1859. 
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Browu  (Albert  G.V  b.  in  Chester  dist.,  S.  C,  Ma 
iVi :  sTov.  of  Miss,  in  18+^.  was  re-elected  to  the  L.  S.  Se 


May  31, 

ISV-i :  sTov.  of  Miss,  in  iHA^i.  was  re-elected  to  the  L.  S.  Senate 
in  lS.-)8.  but  withdrew  in  1861.    D.  June  12.  1880. 

Browu  (Ben.jamin  GkatxJ,  b.  in  Lexington,  Ky..  May 
28,  18-,'0.  srad.  at  Yale  in  184;:  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  I'dited  the  :Mo.  DtiiKtrnit  ]8,>i-.")9  : 
in  18()1  raised  a  re^'inicnt  and  foui^ht  on  the  side  of  the  U.  ; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1803-07,  and  ^'ov.  of  :Mo.  in  1871.  He  was 
nominated  at  the  C"in.  Convention.  :>ray  1872,  for  the  ofQce  of 
V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  being  the  nom- 
inee for  I'res. 

Brown  (Chakles  Brockden),  a  novelist,  b.  at  Phila. 
Jan.  17,  1771.  He  founded  in  1803  The  Litemnj  Magazine  and 
■liner  lltqlxftr.  AmoufT  his  woi-ks  are  Ormond,  or  the  Secret 
]Vi/i,e.<-:  and  Jane  Talbot.    D.  Feb.  22,  1810. 

Brown  (David  Paul"),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Phila.  in  1795. 
Author  of  The  Forum,  or  Forty  Years''  Full  Practice  at  the 
Phila.  liar.     D.  July  11,  1872. 

Brown  (Francis),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  11, 
1784.  jrrad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1805 ;  in  1810  was  settled 
over  the  Coniil.  eh.  in  N.  Yannonth,  Me.,  and  was  chosen 
pres.  of  his  alma  mater  in  1815.    D.  July  27,  1820. 

Brown  (George  L.1,  a  landscape  pahiter,  b.  in  Boston 
in  1814.  Ajnong  his  masterpieces  is  a  view  in  the  White  Mts. 
entitled  The  Crown  of  N.  Ettg. 

Brown  (Goold),  a  grammarian  and  teacher,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence U.  I.,  Mar.  7,  1791.  Pub.  lusts,  of  Enq.  Gram.  U823), 
and  dram.,  of  Eng.  Grams.  (1^50).    D.  Mar.  31,  1857. 

Brown  (Harvet),  b.  in  1705  at  Railway,  N.  J.,  grad.  at 
M'.  Pt.  in  1818:  col.  5tli  Artil.  :May  5.  1801,  and  made  brevet 
nia.1.-«en.  in  1803:  engaged  in  Black  Hawk  expedition,  and 
in  Fla.,  ^lex.,  and  c.  wars,  and  as  military  commander  of 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  Jan.  15-July  10,  1803,  suppressed  the 
draft  riots.    Retired  18(j3  ;  d.  Mar  31.  1874. 

Brown  (Henry  Kirke),  a  sculptor  and  painter,  b.  at 
Lcydcn,  Mass.,  in  1814.  Among  his  best  works  are  theeques- 
trii'in  statue  (jf  Washington  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  and 
a  statue  of  (Jov.  Clinton  at  Wash. 

Brown  (Jacob),  b.  in  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  May  9,  1775  :  joined 
the  army  in  1812,  defended  Saekett's  Harbor  in  1813,  made 
ma j. -gen.  and  invaded  Canada  in  the  .spring  of  1814 ;  com- 
manded with  success  at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in 
July  of  that  yr.,  and  became  commanding  general  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  182i.     D.  Feb.  24,  1828. 

Broivn  (JamesI,  b.  near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1766, 
gi-ad.  at  ^^'iIliam  and  Mary  Coll. ;  became  a  lawyer,  repre- 
sented La.  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1812-17  and  1819-24,  and  was 
minister  to  Fr.  1824-29.     D.  Apr.  7,  1835. 

Brown  (Jons),  a  Scot.  reUgious  writer,  b.  in  Perthshire 
in  1722.  He  preached  at  Had(lingtf)n.  and  had  a  high  repu- 
tatiiin  for  ])ictv  and  learning.  Among  his  works  are  a  Diet. 
of  thr  Jiihl,  and  a  s<lf-Ii,l<  riirtViug  llihk.     D.  Jiuie  19,  1787. 

Brown  (John),  a  brother  of  Senator  James  Brown,  b.  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1757,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  studied  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and  Maiy  t'oll.  ;  re- 
moved to  Ky.  1782  ;  U.  S.  Senator  17'.)3-1805.    D.  Aug.  29,  18:37. 

Brown  (John)  of  Ossawatoniie,  a  zealous  opponent 
of  slavery,  b.  at  Torrington,  Conn.,  May  9,  1800.  He  re- 
moved to  O.  in  early  youth,  where  he  worked  at  the  trade 
of  a  tanner.  In  18.5.5  he  emigrated  to  Kan.,  where  lie  fought 
against  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  lived  at  Ossawatomie. 
He  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  convention  which  met  at 
Chatham,  Canada,  in  ^lay  1859,  and  organized  an  invasion 
of  Va.  in  order  to  lil)erate  the  slaves.  On  the  10th  of  Oct., 
aided  by  about  20  friends,  he  surprised  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
captured  the  arsenal  and  armory.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Va.  militia  on  the  next  day,  and  was 
hanged  at  Charlestown  Dec.  2,  1859. 

Broivn  (John  Newton  I,  D.  D.,  a  Bap.  di\ine,  b.  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  June  29,  1803  ;  pub.  in  1834  Memorials  of 
Bail.  Martyrs.     D.  May  15,  1808. 

Brown  (Joseph  E.).  b.  in  Pickens  co.,  S.  C.,  Apr.  15, 1821. 
During  his  youth  his  father  moved  to  Ga.,  of  which  State  he 
was  frequently  elected  gov. ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
secession  movement  in  1801,  and  a  prominent  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Cong.  ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  1880  U.  S.  Senator  ;  re-elected,  1S84. 

Brown  (Mason),  LL.D.,  father  of  B.  Gratz  Brown,  b.  in 
Phila.  Nov.  10, 1799,  grad.  at  Yale  1820  :  was  a  judge,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  Morektad  and  Ji.'s  Digest.    D.  Jan.  27,  1807. 

Brown  (Nicholas),  a  merchant,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Apr.  4,  1709,  grad.  at  R.  I.  Coll.  in  1780.  He  gave  to  that  coll. 
about  S100,000,  and  in  1804  it  was  named  B.  Univ.  in  his 
honor.     D.  Sept.  27,  1841. 

Brown  (OLVJiriA),  b.  in  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  5, 
1835  ;  entered  the  Univt.  theohjgical  school  at  Canton,  N.  Y., 
grad.  and  was  ordained  in  June  1803;  in  Feb.  1804  installed 
in  Weymouth,  .Mass.  ;  in  181)9-76  preached  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  ;  was  married  to  Henry  Willis. 

Brown,  or  Browne  (Robert),  an  Eng.  theol.,  the 
founder  of  tiie  sect  of  Brownists,  b.  in  1.549.    D.  after  1030. 

Brotvn  (Robert),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  l)otaiiist,  b.  at 
^lontrose,  Scot.,  De(\  21,  1773.  He  was  employed  as  nat- 
uralist of  an  expedition  to  Australia  in  1801,  and  pub.  a 
Flora  <jf  tiiat  region,  Prodromiis  Floree  Xov<.e  Ilollundue  ;  in 
1827  became  keeper  of  the  botanical  dept.  of  the  Brit.  Mu- 
.seum.     D.  June  10,  1858. 

Brown  (Samuf:!,  Oilman)  D.  D..  LL.D.,  son  of  Pres. 
Francis  Brown,  noticed  above,  b.  at  X.  YaTiViuUth,  Me.,  Jan. 
4,  18i;{.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1831,  and  at  Andover 
Theoloirieal  Sem.  in  l.s.37 ;  was  prof,  in  Dartmouth  Coll.  from 
]s|ii  to  isi;7.  and  jn-es.  of  Hamilton  Coll.  1807-81.  Author  of  a 
Ji'Hiqrnpliii  of  S^lf-Taur/ht  Me/i  and  IJfeof  liufus  Choute. 

Brown  (Thomas),  M.  1)..  a  Scot. "metaphysician,  b.  near 
Dumfiies  Jan.  9,  1778.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  colleague 
of  Dugald  Stewart  as  prof,  of  moral  iiliilos.  in  the  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh.  Pub.  Lectures  on  the  Pliilos.  <f  llir  Umnan  Mind. 
His  chief  contribution  to  |)sycliology  is  ah  exphcation  of  the 
6th  or  nuiscn/ar  sense.     D.  Apr.  1820. 

Browu  (Thompson  S.),  b.  1807  in  New  Y'ork,  grad.  at 


W.  Pt.  in  1825.  He  served  as  assistant  prof,  at  the  Military 
Acad.  1825,  and  subsequently  in  tin'  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  in  river  and  harbor  improvements.  Upon  the 
insitation  of  the  czar  of  Rus.  he  became  consulting  engineer 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  R.  R.     D.  Jan.  :30,  1855. 

Brown  Coal.    See  Lignite. 

Browne  (Ch.\rles  Farrar),  known  as  ArteniU!« 
Ward,  a  humorous  wi-iter  and  lecturer,  b.  at  Waterford. 
Me.,  Apr.  26,  18:34;  became  a  printer;  wrote  for  the  public 
journals  a  series  oi  Letters  from  Artmiiis  ^yard,  iShoirman. 
Arttmiis  Ward  his  Book,  and  other  works.    D.  Mar.  0,  1867. 

Browne  (John  Ross),  b.  in  Ire.  in  1817  ;  was  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  Chi.  in  ]8ii8-70.    Also  an  author.    D.  Dec.  8,  1875. 

BroAvn'ell  (Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Church),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
at  Westford,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1779,  and  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in 
1804.  In  1819  he  was  consecrated  P.  E.  bp.  of  C(mn.,  and  was 
the  first  pres.  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford  (1824-31).  Author  of 
an  E.rpositor  of  the  N.  T.  and  other  works.    D.  Jan.  13,  1865. 

Brown'lan  Movements  are  those  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope among  minute  ]i;n-ticles  (not  living)  in  a  limpid 
liquid.  Roljcit  Brown  the  li<itaiiist  first  described  them  in 
1827.  These  molecular  movements  have  often  been  mis- 
taken fen*  vital  nn)tions.  When  the  minute  organisms  called 
Bacteria  are  exposed  to  a  heat  of  200°  F.  they  are  killed, 
but  molecular  motion  still  goes  on  in  a  manner  ob\iouslj' 
different  from  their  living  movements.  These  movements 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Brown'inji;  (Elizabeth  BARitf;TT).  an  Eng.  poetess,  b. 
in  Herts  in  1809.  Pub.  in  1826  an  Essay  on,  Mind  and  other 
Poems,  and  in  1850  her  collected  works.  Including  The  Dixnna 
of  Exile.  In  1846  was  man-led  to  the  poet  Robert  Browning. 
i).  Jtme  29,  1861. 

Browning  (Orville  ID,  b.  in  Harrison  co.,  Ky.,  ed.  at 
Augusta  Coll. ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  removed  to 
Quincy,  111.  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1801-03,  sec.  of  the  interior 
1860-08,  and  acting  atty.-gen.  of  U.  S.  1808-69.  D.  Aug.  10, 1881. 

Browning  (Robert),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  at  Camberwell. 
a  suburb  of  Lond.,  in  1812,  ed.  in  the  ITniv.  of  Lond.  Among 
his  works  are  Paracdfus,  Men  and  Women,  the  Ped.  Cotton 
Night- Cap  Country,  and  Ferisht alt's  Fancies. 

Brown'low  (William  Gannawat),  a  Meth.  divine  and 
politician,  b.  in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805  ;  removed  to 
Tenn.,  where  he  edited  the  Knoxville  Whig.  During  the  c. 
war  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  U.  party,  and  in  1865  was 
elected  gov.  of  Tenn.,  and  re-elected  in  1867 ;  became  U.  S. 
Senator  m  1869.    D.  Apr.  29,  1877. 

Browm-Sequard,  brown-se-kar'  (C.  Edouard),  M.  D., 
a  physiologist,  b.  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1818,  was  the 
son  of  Edward  Brown  of  Phila.  and  a  Fr.  lady  named  Se- 
quard.  Grad.  as  M.  I),  in  Paris  in  1840.  He  gained  distinction 
by  experiments  on  blood,  animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
Was  appointed  prof,  in  School  of  Med.,  Paris,  1869.  Author 
of  valuable  professional  works. 

Brown'son  (Nathan),  grad.  at  Yale  in  1761,  became  a 
phys.  and  resided  in  Ga. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Cong.  (1776  and  1778),  and  gov.  of  Ga.  m  1781.    D.  1796. 

Browrnson  (Orestes  Augustus),  LL.D.,  a  journalist 
and  theol.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Sept.  16,  1803;  founded  hi 
18:38  The  Boston  Quarterly  Perien\  and  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Democratic  Perie/c  ;  became  a  R.  Cath.  in  1844.  He  con- 
ducted Brownson's  Quarterly  Pevieu-.  D.  Apr.  17, 1876.  (See 
complete  ed.  of  his  works  by  H.  F.  Brownson.) 

Brow^ns'ville,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Browrnsville,  Fayette  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Monon- 
gahela  River,  35  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870, 1749  ;  1880, 1489. 

Brownsville,  cap.  of  Haywood  co.,  Tenn.,  on  R.  R.,  57 
m.  N.  E.  of  Memphis.  It  has  4  colls.  (3  female,!  male).  Pop. 
dist.  1870,  4262  ;  1880,  5013. 

Brow^nsville,  a  river-port  and  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of 
Cameron  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  op- 
posite Matamoras  (Mex.).  Here  is  a  custom-house  and  a  R. 
Cath.  coll.     Pop.  1870,  4905  ;  1880,  4938. 

Brown  University,  an  inst.  of  learning  founded  in 
1764  at  Warren.  R.  1.,  and  removed  to  Providence,  its  present 
seat,  in  1770.  Its  first  name  was  R.  I.  Coll.,  but  in  1804  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name,  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of 
its  chief  benefactors.  Its  presidents  have  been  J.  Manning, 
D.D.,  1765-90;  Jonathan  Maxcv,  D.  D.,  1702-1802;  Asa  Mes- 
ser,  D.  D.,  1802-27  ;  Rev.  Francis "Wavland,  D.  D.,  1827-55 ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  18.5.5-67;  Dr.  Caswell,  1867-72.  The  Rev. 
E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  became  pres.  in  187'2.  The  majority  of 
the  board  of  trustees  must  be  selected  from  the  Bap.  de- 
nomination ;  the  univ.,  however,  is  notably  unsectarian. 

Brown'ville,  a  city,  cap.  of  Nemaha  co..  Neb.,  on  the 
\V.  side  of  the  Mo.  River,  95  m.  bv  water  S.  E.  of  Omaha,  or 
(J5  bv  rail.     Pop.  1870,  1305;  1880,  i:309. 

Brotvn'"»vood,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

BriK'e,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Scot.,  descended 
from  Robert  de  Bruis  (or  de  Brus),  a  Nomian  knight  who  fol- 
lowed William  the  Conqueror  to  Eng.  in  1066.  He  derived 
his  lineage  from  Brusi,  a  Northman,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Sigurd.  His  vounger  son,  Adam,  who  acquired  a  large  es- 
tate in  Yorkshire,  left  a  son.  Robert,  who  received  from 
David  I.  of  Scot,  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annaiidale,  held 
by  the  tenure  of  militarj'  service.  He  d.  in  1141,  and  left  a 
son,  Robert,  who  was  the  second  lord  of  Annandale.  This 
second  lord  had  a  grandson,  Robert,  who  was  the  fourth 
lord  of  Annandale.  He  married  Isabel,  a  daughter  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  vounger  brother  of  King  William  the 
Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal  house  of 
Bruce.  He  d.  in  1245.  R(jliert  de  B..  a  .son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  tifth  lord  of  AiinaiKlale.  was  b.  in  1210.  When  the 
Scot,  throne  l)ei-aine  v.icaiit  livtlie  death  of  CJueen  Margaret 
in  1200.  this  Robert  de  B.  and  Baliol  claimed  the  throne.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng.,  who  decided  in 
favor  of  Baliol.  Robert  d.  in  1295,  leaving  a  son,  Robert, 
who  bv  his  marriage  with  the  countess  of  (Warrick  had  ob- 
tained the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  (1271).  He  fought  in  the 
Eng.  army  against  Baliol  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  d.  in 
1304,  and  left  a  son,  Robert,  who  became  king  of  Scot. 
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Bruce  (Sir  Fkkderick  ■William  AuoLnirs),  a  Brit,  diplo- 
matist, h.  at  Elffin  Castle  in  1814:  in  18C5  succeeded  Lord 
Lvoiis  as  ambassador  at  Wash.     1).  1S(J7. 

Bruce  (James*,  a  Scot,  traveller,  b.  in  the  co.  of  Stirlins 
Dec.  14,  irA).  He  diseoveivd  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in 
Nov  irtO.  In  17t)0  he  pub.  TrurdstoDiscovtr  the  L-iottice  of  the 
Si!,.     D.  Apr.  •*:.  irW. 

Bruce  iRobeist*.  a  heroic  and  famous  king  of  Scot.,  b. 
>Iar.  Jl,  1".^4.  was  a  son  of  Robert  de  B..  earl  of  Carrick. 
In  1:290,  as  earl  of  I'arrick.  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  of 
Enjr.,  but  he  soon  joined  the  Scot,  leaders  wiio  were  fiffhtiuK 
for  the  independence  of  Scot.  Havinjr  made  peace  witli 
Edward  1..  he  became  in  VXVd  one  of  the  Iniir  regents  who 
ruleti  the  kinirdom.  In  i:W(j  he  was  cmwncd  kinir  at  Scone ; 
in  May  1^)7  he  defeated  the  En?,  at  Loudon  Hill :  in  1309  he 
drove"  back  an  invading  army  of  Edward  II.,  and  on  Jutie 
^4,  1314,  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Baimockburn.  By  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  rws  the  Eng.  king  recognized 
the  independence  of  Scot.  D.  June  7, 1329,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  liis  son  David. 

Bruges, bru'jiz  [Dut.  Bruc/geov Bruggen  u.f."  bridges"! : 
Lat.  Biaga].  a  city  of  Belg.,  on  a  fertile  plain  about  8  m. 
from  the  ocean,  and  G4  m.  N.  W.  of  Brussels.  The  railway 
from  Ostend  to  Brussels  passes  through  B..  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  several  canals.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  numerous  bridges  which  cross  the  canals.  It  con- 
tains many  line  old  Gothic  edifices,  richly  adorned  with 
works  of  art.  Among  these  are  the  ch.  of  Xotre  Dame, 
which  has  a  spire  4.50  ft.  high :  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  a  chime  of  48  bells,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sau- 
veur.  B.  was  the  great  mart  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  being 
especially  noted  for  its  tapestry,  its  pop.  at  one  time  exceed- 
ing 200.000.    Pop.  44,501. 

Brugscli  iIIein'rich  KarlV     See  Appendix. 

Briilil,  bi-iil  (Gistavvs),  M.  D..  b.  at  Ilerdorf,  Pinis., 
May  31.  1820.  studied  in  the  coUs.  of  Siegen,  Miinstereifel, 
and  Treves,  where  he  grad.;  studied  med.  at  Munich,  Ilalle, 
and  Berlin :  grad.  M.  D.  at  the  univ.  Sancti  Ludovici ;  be- 
came in  1848  a  phys.  of  Cin.,  O.  :  was  phys.  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, lecturer  in  Miami  iNIed.  foil. :  edited  the  Herman  Pioneer 
1869-71.  and  wrote  Poesien  /hs  Vrirahls. 

Bruises.     See  WorxDs  (contused'.  : 

Brumaire,  the  second  month  in  the  calendar  of  the  Fr.  ' 
Republic,  derived  from  brume,  a  "fog."    It  comprised  the  i 
time  from  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  21.    The  18th  B.  ( Nov.  9),  1799,  was 
a  famous  epoch  in  Fr.  hist.    Then  occurred  the  C0"j>  d'etut 
which  subverted  the  power  of  the  Directory  and  raised  ' 
Bonaparte  to  supreme  power  as  first  consul. 

Brunei'  (Isambard  Kingdom),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Brit, 
engineer,  b.  at  Portsmouth  Apr.  9,  1800.     He  was  the  de- 
signer and  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  steamship,  also  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  said  to  he  the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  I 
and  of  the  Roj-al  Albert  Bridge,  Saltash.    D.  Sept.  14, 1859. 

Brunei  (Sir  Mark  Isambardi,  F.  R.  S.,  an  engineer,  b.  I 
near  Rouen,  Fr.,  Apr.  2.5,  1709.  was  the  fatlier  of  the  preced- 
ing.   Driven  from  Fr.  by  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  removed  to 
New  York  in  1793,  thence  went  to  Eng.  in  1799.    His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Thames  Tunnel,  commenced  in  1825  and  ! 
opened  in  184:3.    D.  Dec.  12.  1849.  i 

Briinn  [Slavic,  Brno,  the  "  ford  "].  a  city  of  Aus.,  cap.  of  ; 
Moravia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwit- 
tawa,  94  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Vienna  and  159  m.  S.  E.  of  Prague. 
Here  is  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  used  as  a  state  prison. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  (iothic  ch. 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Landhau.^,  formerly  an  Augustine  con-  ; 
vent.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Moravia  i 
and  Aus.  Silesia  and  of  a  R.  Cath.  bp.    Pop.  82,000.  | 

Bru'no  [Lat.  Bn/n>i-s]  (Giordano),  an  It.  philos.,  b.  at 
Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1.548.  He  rejected  the  or-  i 
thodox  doctrines  of  the  Ch.,  and  was  obliged  to  flee.  About 
1592  he  returned  to  It.  and  became  a  resident  of  Pa\T'a.  Was 
burned  as  a  heretic  Feb.  17,  1000.  His  .system  is  called  Pan- 
theism, and  has  had  much  influence  in  modem  philos. 

Bruno,  Saint,  b.  at  Cologne  about  1040.  About  1087  he 
foimded  near  Grenoble  the  order  of  Carthusians,  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.     D.  Oct.  0,  1101. 

Bruno  the  Great,  abp.  of  Cologne,  b.  925  a.  d.,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  the  emp.  Otho  I. ;  became  lord  high 
chancellor  of  the  empire.    D.  965. 

Bruns'wick,  a  duchy  of  the  Ger.  empire,  consisting  of 
3  larger  parts  and  several  enclaves.  The  larger  part,  con- 
taining the  cap.,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Prus.  The  gon. 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  supreme  power  beingvest- 
ed  in  a  duke  and  a  legislative  body  of  40  members.  B.  join- 
ed the  Ger.  customs-union  in  1844".  assisted  Pi-us.  in  the  war 
of  1860,  joined  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation  in  the  same  yr.  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Ger.  empire  in  1870.  Area,  1.520  sq. 
m.    Pfip.  .349,429. 

Brunswick  [Ger  Bramuchweig ;  anc.  Brtinonis  Tle'/.v], 
a  city  of  Ger.,  cap.  of  the  duchv  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
river  Oker,  47  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Hanover.  The  old  fortifications 
have  been  demolished  and  converted  int(j  promenades.  It 
contains  a  ducal  palace,  an  anc.  cathedral,  the  ch.  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  steeple  310  ft.  high,  a  mint,  a  town-Iiall,  and 
a  museum  with  paintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Remlirandt,  Hol- 
bein, and  other  great  masters.  Railways  extend  to  Han- 
over, Magdeburg,  and  other  places.  A  great  annual  fair  is 
held  here.     Pop.  75.0:i8. 

Bruns^vick,  city,  R.  R.  junc,  and  pt.  of  entry,  cap.  of 
Glynn  co.,  Ga.,  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  8  m.  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  80  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  Pop.  1870,  '£MSi : 
1880,  289L 

Brunswick,  R.  R.  junc.  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  30  ra.  N.  E.  of  Port- 
land. It  is  the  site  of  Bowdoin  Coll.  The  river  here  falls 
nearly  .50  ft.  in  the  distance  of  half  a  m..  affording  abundant 
water-power.     P(jp.  v.  1870.  144!i ;  Isni,  2110. 

Brunswick,  Charitim  co..  Mo.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Mo.  River.  292  m.  bv  water  from  St.  Louis,  and  on  R.  R. 
Pop.  1870,  1045 ;  1880,  1801. 


Brunswick  Black,  a  vaniish  employed  to  coat  over 
iron  grates,  etc..  composed  of  lampblack  and  turpentine. 

Bru'sa,  or  Bur'sa  (anc.  Prum  a<l  <Jl)ittij»un\.  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  N.  base  of  Mt.  (Jl>Tnpus.  about  Oil  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  most  ci  unniercial  cities 
in  Asiatic  Tur.  It  has  more  than  2(-Ki  mosques  and  minarets, 
many  coUs.,  schools,  and  Armenian  chs.  Here  are  warm 
mineral  springs.  B.  was  the  cap.  of  anc.  Bithynia.  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  i:}20.  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  Tur.  empire 
until  14.5:3.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  Feb. 
28.  18.55.     Pop.  00,000. 

BrusU  (George  Jarvis),  b.  at  Brookljm.  N.  Y..  Dec.  1.5. 
18:31,  ed.  at  Yale  Coll.,  at  the  L'niv.  of  Munich,  the  Mining 
Acad,  of  Freiberg,  Sax.,  and  the  School  of  Mines  in  Lond.  ; 
became  in  1S55  prof,  of  metallurgy  in  Yale,  and  is  executive 
officer  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

Brnsll  Turkey  i  T<il>-i/<il!iis  L(Ohiiiu'i\.  sometimes  called 
AVattled  Xaile&.alla  and  New  Holland  Vulture,  a 
bird  of  Australia  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  its  eggs  are  hatched.  Several  pairs  of  these  birds 
having  united  to  build  a  nest,  collect  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  into 
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a  heap,  sometimes  to  the  amoimt  of  several  cart-loads.  In 
this  mass  the  several  females  deposit  their  eggs,  where  they 
remain  till  hatched  by  the  artificial  heat  of  tlie  mound.  The 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  connnon  turkey,  and  has  wattles 
on  its  head  and  neck. 

Brus'sels  [Dut.  Brmsel ;  Fr.  Brn.velhs],  the  cap.  of  Belg.. 
on  the  river  Senne.  27  m.  S.  of  Antwerp.  227  m.  X.  N.  E.  of 
Paris.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  220 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  partly  on  a  plain.  Tlie  town  on  the 
hill  contains  the  royal  palace  and  public  otHces.  B.  i-anks 
among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  The  walls  have  been 
converted  into  b<iulevards,  lined  with  double  rows  of  shade 
trees.  The  AUee  Verte  extends  to  the  royal  palace  of  Laeken, 
about  3  m.  N.  of  the  city.  The  prin.  public  squares  are  the 
Place  Royale,  the  Grande  Place,  and  the  Place  de  la  Mon- 
naie.  Among  the  edifices  are  the  h(5tel  de  ville.  with  a  spire 
364  ft.  high ;  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule.  built  about 
1270 ;  the  ch.  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  ChapeUe.  commenced  in 
1134;  the  royal  palace  ;  the  modern  ch.  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Bon  Secoui-s ;  the  former  palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  Palace  of  the  fine  Arts.  B.  has  a  mint,  a  public  li- 
brary of  about  2(X).000  vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  one  of  the  finest  in  Eui-f)pe;  a  magnetic 
observatory,  afreeuniv.,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  insts.  for 
the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes.  "B.  is  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  which  connects  it  with 
Antwerp,  and  by  railways  which  radiate  in  many  directions. 
About  one  third  of  the  inhabs.  speak  Fr..  the  others  Flemish 
or  Dut.     Pop.,  with  suburbs.  :394,940. 

Bru'tus  (Lrcius  Juniis*.  a  Rom.  patriot,  was  a  son  of 
Tarquinia  and  a  nephew  of  Tarquin  the  I*roud.  According 
to  tradition,  that  tyrant  was  about  to  put  him  to  death,  but 
he  saved  his  life  by  feigning  idiocy,  which  was  the  origin  of 
his  surname  Bn/tt/s.  He  expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  founded  a  republic  (.509  b.  c).  He  was  then  elected  one 
of  the  consuls.     D.  about  .507. 

Brutus  (Marcts  Ji-xirs),  a  Rom.  republican,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  preceding,  b.  85  b.  c.  ;  took  part  in  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar,  led  an  ai-my  against  that  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  at  Philippi  (42  b.  c).  and  after  the  reverse  of  Cassius 
killed  himself  on  the  field. 

Bry'an,  cap.  of  Williams  co..  C,  on  R.  R..  .54  m.  W.  of 
Toledo.  It  is  noted  for  its  artesian  wells.  Pop.  1870.2284: 
1880.  29.52. 

Bryan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Brazos  co.,  Tex.,  on  R.  R..  100  m. 
N.  W.  of  Houston.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Meciianical  Coll.     Pop.  not  in  census. 

Bryaiiites.     See  Bible  Christians. 

Bry'ant  i  William  CillenK  b.  Nov.  3.  1794.  at  Cumming- 
ton.  Hanii)s)iire  co..  Ma.ss.  :  ed.  at  Williams  Coll..  which  he 
entered  in  1810.  He  .studied  law.  and  in  1815  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  but  after  jiractising  successfully  for  10  yrs..  fii-st 
at  Plainfield  and  then  at  (Jreat  Banington,  removed  in  1S25 
to  New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  ed.  In  1826 
he  became  connected  with  the  Kruiinti  Po,-t.  of  which  he  was 
the  ed.  in  chief  till  his  death.  In  18.34.  184.5.  1849.  and  1857, 
Mr.  B.  visited  Europe,  and  iiresented  the  literary  fruit  of  his 
travel  in  a  series  of  LetUrx  of  a  Tra relit r  and  I^/Ursfivm 
-•>>>.  and  other  Com, tries.  B.'s"  career  as  a  poet  began  very 
earlv.  He  contributed  verses  to  the  co.  gazette  before  he 
waslO  yi-s.  old  :  in  his  14th  yr.  lie  pub.  a  political  satire.  77"' 
Embargo,  together  with  aiiother  long  poem.  J'he  Sp.  Rtro- 
I'ltion,  "which  in  a  twelvemonth  reached  a  second  ed.  Than- 
atoima  was  produced  in  his  19th  yr.  He  pub.  the  first  vol. 
of  poems  in  1821  at  Cambridge,  and  the  first  complete  col- 
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lection  in  1S.32  at  New  York.  Nevertlieless,  his  poems  are 
not  many,  nor  are  tliey  the  product  of  a  facile  muse.  The 
latest  fiiiit  of  his  genius  is  his  translation  of  Homer,  of 
which  the  Hind  appeared  in  isro,  and  the  Odyssey  in  1871. 
His  addresses  have  been  collected  m  a  vol.  of  Orations  and 
Addresses.    D.  June  12,  1878.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Bti'aze,  an  Afr.  plant  which  Livingstone  found  growing 
in  large  quantities  X.  of  the  Zambesi  River  in  Afr.,  and 
thought  its  fibre  stronger  and  finer  than  that  of  flax. 

Bubas'tts,  a  goddess  of  ane.  Egypt,  a  deification  of  the 
moon,  said  to  signify  literally  "  she  who  multiplies  her  as- 
pects." According  to  other  authorities,  B.  was  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  cat.  Her  name,  according  to  modern  Egj-ptolo- 
gists,  was  Pecht  or  Pasht. 

Buccaneer'  [Fr.  boucanie?-],  a  name  applied  to  the  ad- 
venturers wlio  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  infested  the 
W.  I.  and  the  Sp.  colonies  of  S.  Amer.  They  were  mostly 
Eng.  and  Fr.,  and  were  united  by  a  common  hostility  to  the 
Spaniards,  for  mutual  protection  against  whom  they  organ- 
ized themselves  into  an  association  or  community.  They 
took  immense  booty  from  galleons  carrying  precious  metals 
to  Sp.,  and  often  attacked  towns  on  the  coasts. 

Bu'cer  [from  the  Gr.  ^oOs,  a  "cow,"  and  Ktpas,  a  "  horn," 
being  a  literal  translation  of  his  Ger.  name,  Kukhorn] 
(Martin),  a  Ger.  Eeformer,  b.  near  Strasburg  in  1491,  and 
for  a  time  a  Dominican  friar.  He  became  a  Prot.  in  1551 ; 
was  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  studied  Gr.  and  Heb.  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  introduced  the  Reformed  doctrines  at  Strasburg  152.3, 
and  was  prof,  of  theol.  there.  When  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwingle,  B.  was  mediator.  His  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  sacrament  accorded  more  nearly  with  those 
of  Zwingle  than  those  of  Luther.  He  attended  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1548,  but  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  "  Interim." 
At  invitation  of  Abp.  Cranmer  he  went  to  Eng.  in  l.''>49,  and 
became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Cambridge.  Wrote  many  religious 
works  and  commentaries  on  Script.    D.  Feb.  27,  1551. 

Bucei'otl'dae  [3o0s,  an  "ox,"  and  xepa?,  a  "horn"],  or 
Hornbills,  a  family  of  the  Picaria\  remarkable  for  the 
excessive  size  of  the  mandibles,  of  which  the  upper  usually 
supports  a  large  horn-like  protuberance.  The  feet  are  strong 
and  short,  the  wings  short ;  size  large.  They  are  natives  or 
the  Old  World. 

Buchanan,  bu-kan'an,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River  and  on  R.  R.,  87  m.  E.  of  Chicago  and  197  m. 
W.  of  Detroit.     Pop.  1870,  1702  ;  1880,  1894. 

Buchanan  (Franklin),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  became  a 
mdpn.  of  U.  S.  N.  in  1815,  and  capt.  in  1855  ;  .ioined  Confed. 
navy  and  commanded  the  Merrimack  frigate  after  stie 
was  fitted  up  as  an  iron-clad,  and  with  her  engaged  and 
sunk  the  wooden  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland ;  be- 
came a  rear-admiral ;  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Farragut  in  :Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864. 

Buchanan  (George),  a  Scot,  poet  and  historian,  b.  at 
Killearn,  in  the  co.  of  Sterling,  in  Feb.  1506;  ed.  in  Paris. 
Having  adopted  the  Reformed  doctrines,  he  wrote  Somnium, 
a  satire  against  the  monks,  for  which  he  was  persecuted,  and 
passed  over  to  Fr.  about  1540.  In  1562,  after  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
in  1570  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of  Scot,  and 
Franciscanus,  a  poetical  satire.    D.  Sept.  28,  1.582. 

Buchanan  (James),  15th  Pres.  of  the  V.  S.,  b.  in  Franklin 
CO.,  Pa.,  Apr.  23, 1791,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  in  1809, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  was  a  Federalist 
in  his  youth,  but  voted  for  Gen.  Jackson  in  1828.  In  1831  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Rus.,  was  U.  S.  Senator  1833-45,  and 
was  then  appointed  sec.  of  state  ;  in  1853  was  sent  as  min- 
ister to  Eng.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Denis,  and  elected 
Pres.  of  the  LT.  S.  in  1856.    The  other  candidates  were  John 

C.  Fremont,  Rep.,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  "  Amer."  Mr.  B. 
received  174  electoral  votes.  His  policy  was  liostile  to  those 
who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  his  message  of 
Dec.  1860  he  blamed  the  N.  people  for  the  disruption  of  the 
U.,  and  affirmed  that  the  executive  had  no  jjower  or  right 
to  prevent  the  secession  of  a  State.    D.  June  1, 1868. 

Buchanan  (Joseph  Rodes),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Dec.  11,  1814,  grad.  in  med.  at  Louisville  Univ.  in  1843 ;  in 
1846  became  prof,  of  physiology  in  the  Eclectic  Med.  Inst,  of 
Cin.  ;  was  for  several  yrs.  dean  of  the  faculty :  edited  the 
med.  .iournal  connected  with  this  school ;  pub.  for  several 
yrs.  Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man. 

Buchanan  (Robert  C),  IT.  S.  A.,  b.  in  1811  in  Md.,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  in  1830 ;  brevet  ma.i.-gen.  in  1863,  and  col.  10th  Inf. 
Feb.  8,  1864.    Engaged  in  Black  Hawk,  Fla.,  and  c.  wars. 

D.  Nov.  29,  1878. 

Buch'anltcs,  a  Scotch  sect,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a  Mrs.  Buchan,  who  claimed  to  be  the  woman  men- 
tioned in  Rev-  xii.    The  last  of  the  sect  d.  in  1846. 

Bucharest,  bu-ka-rest',  the  cap.  of  Roumania,  on  the 
river  Dimbovetza,  about  14()  m.  N.  W.  of  Varna.  It  is  said 
to  contain  95  chs.,  1  coll.,  a  public  libraiy,  several  hospitals, 
and  an  excessive  number  of  gaming  houses.  This  city  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  dissolute  cap.  in  Europe. 
Pop.,  221,000. 

Buchtel  (buk'tel)  College,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  inst.  was  laid  July  4. 1871,  and  it  was  opened 
for  students  Sept.  11,  1872  It  was  founded  by  the  Univts. 
of  O.  and  Pa.  and  named  B.  0.  in  honor  of  John  R.  Buchtel, 
wlio  gave  his  wealth  to  its  support.  It  offers  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  students  of  both  sexjs. 

Buchu,  liu'ku  [a  S.  Afr.  word],  the  leaves  of  Barosma 
creunla,  '■rni<diila,  and  seiratifolia,  and  of  other  strong-smell- 
ing S.  Afr.  plants  used  in  med.  for  their  diuretic  proper- 
ties.   Its  various  kinds  all  contain  a  volatile  oil. 

Buck  (GuRDON),  b.  in  New  York  May  4,  1807,  grad.  at 
the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  in  1H30 ;  educated  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and  began  to  practise  in  New  Y'ork  in 
18-33.  He  succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  surgical  operations. 
Wrote  Contributions  to  Ileparatire  Sutr/ery.     D.  Jfar.  .3,  1877. 

Buck,  a  name  given  to  the  male  <)f  the  fallow  deer  and 
other  species  of  deer,  but  not  to  the  male  of  the  red  deer, 


which  is  called  a  stag.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
males  of  some  other  animals  (rabbit)  as  well  as  to  certain 
antelopes. 

Buck  Bean,  or  ITIarsh  Trefoil  (Menyanthes  frifoliata), 
a  plant  of  the  order  GentianaceiB,  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  A  bitter  extract  obtained  from  the  leaves  is  a 
remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels.  The 
whole  plant  is  tonic,  and  is  used  in  Ger.  instead  of  hops. 

Buok'eye,  the  popular  name  of  certain  Amer.  trees  and 
shrulis  of  the  genus  ^-Esculus  and  the  order  Sapindaceae. 
The  Ohio  B.  {^Esci/lus  glabra)  is  a  large  tree  with  strong-smeU- 
ing  bark,  small  flowers,  and  prickly  fruit  containing  the 
seed,  which  is  a  large  nut  resembling  that  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  The  sweet  B.  (yEsculusJiava)  has  yellow  or  some- 
times dull  purple  flowers.  The  red  B.  (^-Esculus  Pavia)  is 
generally  small,  and  has  bright-red  flowers.  The  white  B. 
(jEscuIus  parvijlora)  is  a  shrub  of  the  mts.  of  the  S.  States, 
with  white  flowers. 

Buckingham,  buk'ing-am  (George  Villiers).  Duke 
OF,  the  favorite  of  James  I.  of  Eng.,  b.  in  Leicestershire 
Aug.  20,  1592.  He  became  in  1617  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  in  1619  was  appointed  lord  admiral  of  Eng. 
After  the  death  of  James  I.  he  became  the  favorite  and 
prime  minister  of  Charles  I.,  but  he  made  himself  odious  to 
the  nation.    He  was  assassinated  Aug.  23,  1628. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers),  Duke  or,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  Westminster  Jan.  30,  1627.  He  was  the 
pres.  of  the  rhinistry  called  the  "Cabal."    D.  Apr.  16,  1688. 

Buckingham  (Josepu  Tinker),  a  writer,  b.  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  Dec.  21,  1779  ;  pub.  Specitnensof  Newsjiaper  Lit., 
etc.,  and  became  successively  ed.  of  the  N.  Eng.  Galaxy, 
Boston  Conner,  and  the  N.  Eng.  Magazine.    D.  Apr.  11,  1861. 

Buckingham  (William  Alfred),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  May  28,  1804,  was  gov.  of  the  State  1858-66,  and 
in  1S69  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.    D.  Feb.  5,  1875. 

Buck'land  (William),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  geologist, 
b.  at  Axmiuster  in  1785,  ed.  at  Ox.  His  prin.  work  is  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise  entitled  G-eol.  and  Mineralogy  consid- 
ered ivith  reference  to  Natural  Theol.    D.  Aug.  14,  1856. 

Buck'le  (Henry  Thomas\  an  Eng.  author,  b.  Nov.  24, 
1822.    Wrote  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  Eng.    D.  May  29,  1862. 

Buckley  (Samuel  Botsford),  Ph.  D.,  b.  inTorrey,  Yates 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1809,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  I'niv.  in  1836 ; 
was  assistant  naturalist  and  ge(jlogist  in  the  State  survey  of 
Tex.  1860-61 ;  State  geologist  of  Tex.  1866-67,  and  was  1871-72 
editorially  connected  with  the  State  Gazette,  Austin,  Tex. 
He  discovered  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  shrub  Buckleya 
distichojjhi/lla,  named  in  his  honor  by  Dr.  Torrey. 

Buck'ner  (Simon  Bolivar),  b.  1823  in  Ky.,  grad.  at  W. 
Pt.  in  1844,  in  inf.  1844-.52,  and  subsequently  as  commissary 
of  subsistence,  rank  of  capt.  Served  at  frontier  posts  and 
in  Mex.  war  ;  resigned  Mar.  26,  1855.  He  joined  the  S.  army 
in  the  c.  war,  and  was  in  command  at  Ft.  Donelson,  sur- 
rendering, Feb.  16,  1862,  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  16,000  troops 
and  vast  stores ;  prisoner  of  war  at  Ft.  Warren  till  Aug. 
1862;  as  maj.-gen.  engaged  at  Murfreesboro'  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  included.  May  26, 1865,  in  Kirby  Smith's  surren- 
der to  Gen.  Canby. 

Bucksport,  Me.    See  Appendix. 

Buck'wheat  (Fagopyrum  escvlentum  or  Polygonum  Fa- 
gopynim),  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Polygonaceae,  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  the  basin  of  the 
Volga.  It  has  triangular,  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped 
leaves.  The  seeds  are  triangular  and  resemble  a  beech-nut 
in  form.  Cakes  of  B.  eaten  warm  are  a  favorite  and  nutri- 
tious food.  B.  comes  to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than 
most  other  grains,  and  may  be  sown  late.  It  requires  little 
manure,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  soU. 

Buckwheat  Tree,  a  small  tree  or  .shrub  of  Ga.  and 
the  Gulf  States  (the  Cliftonia  ligwstiinu).  a  smooth,  elegant 
evergreen  of  the  order  Cyrillacefe.  It  has  clusters  of  white 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  is  often  called  titi.  Its  fruit  is  shaped 
like  a  kernel  of  buckwheat ;  whence  the  name. 

Bucy'rus,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  O.,  R.  R.  junc,  and  on 
Sandusky  River,  62  m.  N.  of  Columbus.  There  are  mineral 
springs  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  The  skeleton  of  a 
mastodon  was  found  in  the  vicinity  in  1838.  Pop.  1870,  3066 ; 
1880,  3835. 

Bu'da  [Ger.  Ofeti ;  Slavonic,  Budin ;  Lat.  Buda],  a  free 
city  of  the  Aus.  empire,  cap.  of  Hungaiy,  130  m.  S.  E.  of 
Vienna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Pesth, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is 
built  around  a  hill  485  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  hill  is  crowned 
by  a  citadel  and  a  royal  palace.  The  other  remarkable  edi- 
fices are  the  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
observatory.  Here  are  hot  sulphur  springs  from  which  B. 
derives  its  Ger.  name  of  Ofen—i.  e.  "  oven."  B.,  formerly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Christendom,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1541,  and  held  by  them  until  1686.  B.  and  Pesth  are  now 
considered  as  one  city,  styled  B.-Pesth.  Pop.  of  B.  alone, 
about  60,000  ;  of  the  combined  cities,  360,551. 

Budda;'U8,  bood-da'us  (John  Francis),  a  Lutheran  theol 
and  philos.,  b.  at  Anclam  June  25,  1667.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
was  A.  M.  and  adiunct  prof,  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
Wittenberg,  and  after  holding  professorships  at  Coburg  and 
Halle,  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Jena  in  1705.  He  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  books,  most  of  which  are  still  sought 
by  scholars,  several  of  which  are  acknowledged  standards. 
His  practical  skill  as  an  instructor  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  rose  to  great  eminence.  Wrote  Institu- 
tiones  Philosoph.  Eclecticce,  Theologia  Moralis,  Historia  Ecclesia 
Veteris  Testamenti,  Theologia  Dogmatica,  Isagoge  ad  Theo- 
loginm  Universam.  Ecclesia  Apotoslica.    D.  Nov.  19,  1729. 

Buddha,  or  Buddhism.    See  Booddha. 

Bud'ding,  or  Inocula'tlon,  a  mode  of  propagating 
choice  varieties  of  fruit  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by 
seeds.  The  operation  is  performed  by  opening  the  bark  of 
tlie  stock  with  a  cut,  nearly  like  a  letter  T,  and  inserting 
into  it  a  leaf-bud  of  another  variety.  These  buds  are  taken 
froia  a  branch  formed  iu  the  pieseiit  or  preceding  yr.    The 
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pi\>oes^,  best  performed  late  in  summer,  is  finished  by  tyin^ 
the  bud  with  mattinir.  eotton  twine,  or  woollen  yarn. 

Biide  Lilslit,  a  name  oritrinally  applied  to  a  brilliant 
lisht  invented  by  a  Mr.  Curney  of  Bude,  in  Oonnvall.  Enjr. 
He  iniixxlueed  a"  stream  of  oxyjren  into  a  tlamiiiir  jet  of  oil 
or  sras.  Tlie  experise  of  this  system  has  prevented  its  jren. 
use.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  inappropriately  given  in 
Ens.  to  other  similar  inventions. 

Bud'iii^tou  (WiLi.i.\M  lvEs\  D.  D.,  a  Conjrl.  clergy- 
man,  b.  Apr.  -21.  1815.  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  srad.  at  Yale 
C>11.  in  1834  ;  studied  theol.  at  the  Yale  Di\inity  School  and 
at  Andover.  lea^■^ns:  the  latter  inst.  in  18:^9.  Pastor  of  the 
First  oh..  Charlestown.  Mass.,  for  14  >ts.  ;  in  1855  (Apr.  22) 
took  charge  of  the  Clinton  avenue  Conjrl.  eh.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  its  pastor  for  23  \ts.  Author  of  Jlht.  of  the  Fii-gt 
Ch..  Charlestown,  .Vass.    D.  Nov.  2t1.  1879. 

Bu'ell  (Don  Carlos"),  b.  Mar.  23,  1818,  near  Marietta.  O., 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1841,  and  after  ser\-ing  in  the  inf.  till  1848, 
became,  July  17,  1862,  assistant  adjutant-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  rank 
of  col.,  and  Mar.  21,  1862,  nuij.-gen.  U.  t>.  volunteers.  He 
served  in  Fla.  war  1841-12,  on  frontier  duty  1843-45.  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Tex.  1845-40.  and  in  Mex.  war  1846-48. 
In  c.  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  O.  1861-62, 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  O.  1862,  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  operations  in  N.  AJa.,  and 
the  retreat  to  Louisville  to  cut  off  the  army  of  Bragg,  which 
he  drove  from  Ky.    Resigned,  June  1,  1864. 

Baena  Vista,  bwa'ua  vees'ta,  a  hamlet  in  Mex..  about 
90  m.  S.  W.  of  Monterey,  and  7  m.  S.  of  Saltillo,  where  a 
series  of  battles  was  fought.  Feb.  22-23,  1847,  between  the 
U.  S.  forces  under  Taylor  and  the  Mex.  under  Santa  Anna, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  U.  S.  force  was 
about  52i\l,  the  Mex.  about  20,000.  The  U.  S.  loss  was  740 
killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  Mex.  about  2000. 

Bnena  Vista,  Col.    See  Appendix. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  seaport  of  S.  Amer.,  cap.  and  largest 
city  of  Argentine  Kepublic.  on  the  river  La  Plata,  150  m.  from 
the  ocean.  Vessels  drawng  more  than  12  ft.  cannot  come 
A\ithin  5  m.  of  the  city,  and  smaller  ones  usually  anchor  a 
m.  from  the  shore.  The  adjacent  country  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  timber.  The  cUmate  is  variable,  but  dry  and  healthy. 
Fresh  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  the"  river,  and  is 
carried  around  in  carts.  The  city  was  founded  in  1.580,  and 
became  cap.  of  viceroyalty  in  1776.     Pop.   1882,  295.000. 

Buffalo,  a  name"  given  to  animals  of  the  family  Bovi- 
dje.  but  especially  to  the  Bubalus  Biiffelns  and  Bubalus 
Caf[tr.  The  foiiner  is  a 
na"tive  of  India,  where  it 
has  been  long  domesticat- 
ed, and  is  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden  in  India  and 
also  in  It.,  where  it  was 
introduced  about  600  .\.  d. 
It  is  larger  and  more  _ 
powerful  than  an  ox,  and  2^ 
has  a  larger  head  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of 
the  body.    It  has   large, 

crooked     horns,     which         ^-  . 

are  curved  first  outward    'lii(Nv*i>tY'6' /"     y  -// 

and  downward,  and  next  ,,       \  \  , 

backward    and    upward.  ^•'P^  buflaio. 

The  B.  is  partial  to  marshy  places,  and  is  addicted  to  wal- 
lo'ning  in  the  mud  and  shallow  water.  Its  flesh  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  ox.  The  Cape  B.  (Bxbalus  Coffer)  is  a  native 
of  S.  Afr.,  and  has  not  been  domesticated."  Its  hide  is  so 
thick  and  tough  that  the  Kaffirs  make  of  it  shields  impene- 
trable to  a  musket-ball.  Vast  herds  are  found  in  S.  Afr. 
(For  the  Amer.  B.,  see  Bison.) 

Buflalo,  a  city,  pt.,  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  foot  of  Lake  Erie  and  at 
head  of  Niagara  River,  also  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  Ion.  78°  55'  W.  It  has  a  water-front 
of  more  than  5  m.,  has  a  fine  park,  and  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  boulevards.  It  has  a  handsome  city  and  co.  hall,  com- 
jiieted  in  1876,  an  insane  asylum  calculated  for  1000  patients, 
a  State  Normal  School,  a  med.  school,  several  collegiate 
insts.,  and  numerous  literary  and  scientific  associations. 
Of  the  chs.  2  (one  R.  Cath.  and  the  other  Epis.)  are  imposing 
cathedrals.  It  is  the  great  N.  terminus  of  the  lake  com- 
merce, especially  of  the  grain,  cattle,  and  lumber  trade. 

Commene.  —  ln  1880,  grain  receipts  by  lake,  112,042,977 
bushels  (including  flour  estimated  as  wheat),  and  at  least 
80.000,000  by  R.  R.  The  imports  of  lumber  in  1881  were 
2,.357.066  ft.  :  exports,  74.805,668  ft.  ;  imports  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  in  1881  were  2,243,.571  tons  :  exports,  825,240  tons,  and 
the  coal  trade  is  rapidly  increasing:  the  receipts  of  live 
stock  in  1881  were  738,900  cattle,  2.096.325  hogs,  1.113.:K0  sheep, 
17.376  horses ;  the  exports,  41,024  car-loads  of  cattle,  12,.533 
of  hogs,  46.54  of  sheep,  and  853  of  horses  ;  stock  slaughtered 
in  1881  (estimated),  35,815  cattle,  443,100  hogs,  98,600 sheep. 

Maiitifactin-es. — In  1880.  1183  establishments  of  all  indus- 
tries :  value  of  products,  S-12.937.701. 

Jlhitori/.—B..  which  then  contained  about  200  inliabs.,  was 
burned  by  the  Brit.  Dec.  30,  1813,  but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and 
in  1828  had  about  7000  inhabs.  The  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  1825  gave  a  rapid  impetus  to  its  growth.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  18^32,  when  its  pop.  was  15,000.  Pop. 
18,5(1,  42,300:  1860.  81,1:B0  ;  1S70,  117.714:  ]88().  1.5.5, 1  :i4  :  1884, 
about  200.(X)0.  [From  orig.  art.  inJ.'c  Z'niv.  Cyc.  &!/ William 
Thurstone.  Commercial  Ed.  of  "  Courier  and  Repl-blic."] 

Bufion,  buf'fon  or  buf-fon',  de  ifiEonoEs  Loris  Le- 
ci.ERci.  CoMTE,  a  Fr.  naturalist  and  philos.,  b.  at  Montbar, 
in  Burgundy.  Sept.  7,  1707.  He  was  liberally  ed.  In  1739  he 
was  elected  to  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  and  appointed  inten- 
daiit  of  tlie  royal  garden  in  Paris.  Author  of  Xat.  Hist.,  con- 
sisting of  15  vols.  (1749-67).    D.  Apr.  16,  1788. 

BuTord  (John),  b.  in  1826  in  Ky.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  iai8; 
capt.  2d  dragoons  Mar.  9,  1859,  and  Dec.  16,  1863,  maj.-gen. 
r.  S.  volunteers.    He  served  on  frontier  duty  1848-61,  and 


during  thee,  war  with  the  Army  ofthe  Potomac,  as  assistant 
insiiector-gen.  and  then  as  chief  f)f  cav.    D.  Dec.  16,  1863. 

Bulbrd  (Napoleon  B.),  b.  Jan.  13,  iai7,  in  Woodford  co., 
Ky.,  grad.  atW.  Pt.  in  1827;  resigned  Dec.  31,  IbSo,  while 
lieut.  Served  in  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Miss.,  and  Ark.  during  c.  war, 
and  rose  from  col.  of  the  27th  111.  ^'olunteers  to  be  brevet 
maj.-gen.  V.  S.  volunteers  Mar.  13,  iSCa.    D.  Mar.  28,  1883. 

Bulgaria,  bool-ga're-a  (anc.  Masia  Inferior),  a  princi- 
pality ereatecl  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  July  1878,  within  the 
Ottoman  empire,  of  which  it  is  practically  independent, 
though  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte  as  suze- 
rain. Its  precise  limits  were  not  defined,  but  in  gen.  it  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separates  it  from  Rou- 
mania,  E.  by  the  Black  Sea.  S.  by  the  Balkan  range,  W.  by 
Ser\ia.  The  treaty  provided  that  B.  should  be  a  Chr.  govt."; 
the  prince,  who  could  not  lie  a  member  of  any  of  the  reign- 
ing houses  of  the  great  European  powers,  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  consent 
of  the  powers  ;  the  National  Assembly  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage,  the  prince  to  have  the  right  to 
nominate  additional  deputies  equal  to  half  the  number  re- 
turned by  the  popular  vote :  the  executive  power  to  be 
vested  in  a  ministry  under  the  prince,  and  appointed  by 
him.  Alexander  of  Hesse,  brother  of  the  empress  of  Rus. 
(b.  Apr.  5,  1857),  was  unanimously  chosen  as  prince,  and  as- 
sumed the  govt.  June  28,  1879.  The  Bulgarians  belong  al- 
most whoUy  to  the  Gr.  Ch.  Cap.  Sophia.  Area  estimated  at 
24,360  sq.  m.     Pop.  1,998,983. 

Bulklteads,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions  between  the 
several  portions  of  the  interior,  whether  to  separate  it  into 
rooms  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  wreck.  In  ships  of  war 
the  B.  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  may  be  removed  when  pre 
pared  for  action.  In  emigi-ant  ships  they  are  frequently 
mere  lattice-work.  Water-tight  B.  are  iron  walls  running 
athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it  into  several 
portions,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its  neighbors. 
Most  passenger-steamers  are  provided  with  these  B. 

Bull  [Lat.  taiirus  ;  Fr.  tanrean^,  the  male  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Bovidw  and  genus  i?a«.  Also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  of  a  constellation 
which  does  not  coincide  with  the  sign. 

Bull  [Lat.  bulla,  a  "  seal  "],  or  Papal  Bull,  an  ordinance 
or  decree  of  the  pope.  B.  are  written  on  parchment,  and 
the  leaden  seal  of  the  Ch.  is  appended  by  a  silken  cord  if  the 
B.  be  a  gracious  one,  but  if  severe  the  cord  is  of  hemp. 
The  publication  of  a  B.  is  termed  fulmination  (frcim  the  Lat. 
fiilmi/'ii.fifhniiiatrim.  to  "hurla  thunderbolt. "■/'"'''''''''• 

Bull  (C)LE  Bornemann).  a  Nor.  violinist,  b.  at  Bergen  Feb. 
5, 1810.  In  1845  he  came  to  the  V.  S.  and  founded  the  colo- 
ny of  Oleona,  in  Pa.  This  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  He  afterward  resided  in  the  U.  S.  several 
time-      T)    \ug   IS,  188C) 

Bul'la,  .1  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks.  having  the 
^^^.pr:-,.^^  male  and  female  organs  of  sex 

'^  in   the  same  individual.     They 

have  a  convoluted  shell,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the 
frOls.  and  which  in  some  species 
13  large  enough  for  the  entire 
animal ;  in  others  it  is  itself  en- 
veloped in  the  mantle.  The  giz- 
zard is  very  muscular,  and  in 
some  species  are  found  calcare- 
ous plates,  which  serve  to  grind 
tlie  food.  All  the  species  are 
laarhie.  Some,  from  their  form 
md  fragilitv,  are  called  bubble- 
shells. 

Bnll-Baitlug;,  a  sport  once 
common  in  Eng.  It  consisted  in 
causing  a  bull  to  be  attacked  by 
dogs.  Another  form  was  to  fast- 
en the  bull  by  a  rope,  and  to  send  bulldogs  against  him, 
one  at  a  time. "to  seize  him  by  the  nose. 

Bull'dog  [so  called  from  the  now  obsolete  practice  of 
causing  this  animal  to  fight  with  the  bull],  a  variety  of  the 
dog  especially  bred  in  Eng..  and  more  remarkable  for  cour- 
age, persistency,  anci  strength  than  for  docility  or  intelli- 
gence. It  is  now  much  less  frequently  bred  than  in  past 
times.  The  size  of  the  neck  and  fore  quarters  of  this  dog  is 
quite  in  excess  of  the  development  of  the  other  parts. 

Bull'dozin^,  Bulldoser,  or  Bulldozeu,  a  slang 
term  of  uncertain  derivation,  originating  in  La.,  and  used 
in  several  of  the  S.  States.  At  first  it  was  applied  to  a  small 
band  of  "  regulators,"  who  xmdertook  to  put  a  stop  to  petty 
thefts  by  flogging  the  supposed  perpetrators  ;  then  it  came 
to  denote  all  summary  punishment  not  authorized  by  law  ; 
and  later,  and  more  specificaOy,  to  designate  various  kinds 
of  intimidation  alleged  to  be  practised  at  elections. 

Bul'let  [Fi-.  balle  :  Ger.  K'/r/e/].  a  projectile  of  lead  to  be 
discharged  from  various  kinds  of  small-arms.  For  smooth- 
bore arms  B.  are  usually  spherical,  but  for  rifled  musketry 
various  foi-ms  are  used.  Most  B.  have  an  expansive  ba.se, 
the  design  being  to  force  the  soft  lead  outward,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  fit  the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  thus  give  the  B.  a 
rotation  around  its  long  axis  during  the  motion  forward. 

Bull-Fis;lit  [Sp.  corrida  de  toros  or  _fie.<ta  de  toms],  a 
combat  of  men  with  bulls,  a  popular  pastime  in  Sp.  In 
Madrid  the  amphitheatre  will  seat  lO.OtK)  spectators.  There 
are  three  classes  of  performers.  Fii-st  cfime  the  picadore--. 
mf)unted  on  horseback,  whose  business  is  to  in-itate  and 
partiallv  tire  the  bull,  who  not  unfrequently  kills  several  of 
the  horses.  Then  come  the  ch'dos.  on  foot,  having  short 
barbed  darts  ornamented  with  flags,  which  they  stick  into 
the  animal.  Lastly  comes  the  matador,  armed  with  a  long, 
straight,  sharp  sword,  and  can->-ing  in  his  left  hand  the  mu- 
leta,  a  stick  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  red  silk.  The 
bull  lowers  his  head  and  rushes  at  the  muleta.  and  is  usual- 
ly dispatched  with  a  single  thrust.  Sometimes  the  matador 
is  killed  or  disabled,  when  another  takes  his  place. 


Bulla  Velum. 
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BULLFINCH— BUNSEN. 


Bnll'fiucli,  (Pyrrhula  Eurotxm  and  inajor),  a  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the  family  Fringillidae,  about  tJie  size  of  the 
common  sparrow.  It  is  easily  trained.  The  genus  is  char- 
acterized bv  its  short,  thick,  rounded  bill.    The  plumage  is 


Bullfincli. 


sravish  above  ;  below,  in  the  male,  liright  rose  color,  in  the 
feniale  reddish  gray ;  crown  of  the  head.  wins,  and  tail  black  ; 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  Its  sons  is  agreeable. 
The  pine  B.  {PiDimla  enmicator)  is  a  N.  bird  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  male  is  of  a  splendid  red,  the  female  an  orange- 
sreen  color. 

Bull'frog  (Ranu  mugiens),  a  frog  found  in  the  U.  S., 
above  of  an  olive-sreen  color,  and  generally  8  to  Vi  inches 
Ions,  thoush  in  some  cases  it  attains  the  lensth  of  !!•  to  2\ 
inches.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  ninarkable  loudness 
of  its  voice,  which  is  bass  and  rt-st-mliles  the  bellowins  of  a 
bull.     The  hind  le-s  of  this  frus  are  often  used  as  food. 

Buiriiead,  tlie  ]i<ipulai-  lutnie  of  small  fishes  of  the 
Senus  Vottus.  and  also  sometimes  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
connnon  catfish. 

Biill'ion^i  (Peter),  D.  D.,  a  divine  and  educational 
writer,  b.  in  Perthshire,  Scot.,  in  1791,  removed  to  Amer.  in 
1817,  and  became  in  1824  prof,  ot  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  the  Albany 
Acad.  Author  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  grams,  and  readers  and  a 
Lat.-Ens.  lexicon.    D.  Feb.  13.  1864. 

Biill'Itt  (Alexander  Scott),  b.  in  Prince  AVilliam  co., 
Va.,  in  1761,  emisrated  to  Ky.  in  1784:  became  a  prominent 
politician,  was  pres.  of  the  State  senate  for  several  yrs.,  and 
lieut.-sov.  1800-04.    D.  Apr.  13,  1816. 

Bull'ock  (Alexander  Hamilton),  LL.D..  b.  in  Royals- 
ton,  JIass.,  Mar.  2,  1816,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1836 :  became  a 
lawyer,  and  was  gov.  of  Mass.  1866-69.    D.  Jan.  17,  1882. 

Bullock  (Archibald),  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Phila.  Cong,  from  Ga.  in  1775,  and  in  the 
following  year  pres.  of  the  executive  council  of  Ga.  D.  1777. 
—His  son.  William  B.  Bullock  (d.  Mar.  6,  1852),  was  in  1813 
U.  S.  Senator  fi'om  Ga. 

Bullock  (Rupus  B.),  a  native  of  y.  Y.,  went  to  Ga.  be- 
fore thee,  war,  and  was  ek(  ti  d  in  18()8  til  ^t  go\  t)f  Ga  und(  i 
the  new  const,  adopted  ni  pm^" '"<  *  ot  tlu  ik  oiistini  tmn 
measures  of  Cong.  This  otti(  t  in  lit  Id  unl  d  the  tall  ot  1871 
when  he  resigned  and  abdiidont  d  llii   "^t  iii 

Bull  Run,  Battle  ol,  tli<  tn^t  „i(  it  b.ittli  ot  tin  war 
of  secession,  so  called  fiom  tin  name  ot  a  ^m  ill  tubutaix 
of  theOccoquan  < 'reek  on  wliK  h  It  \Nas  fought  tht  I  tlool)■^ 
under  Gen.  JIcDowell  and  thi  (  ont(  (K  undt  i  h(<niiet,aid 
The  attack  was  made  by  M(  I)  \\(  11  ni  thi  moinmg  ot  Juh 
21,  1861.  and  was  till  3  P".  M  ^u(  (  ^-tul  but  about  that  houi 
the  Cunfeds.  were  reinfoutd  li\  iIk  aim>  of  Gen  J  h 
Johnston  from  tlic  U|iiici  I'  it  nn  n  md  tin  t(  mixn  ii\  su< 
cess  w;is  turned  into  a  del  I  i(  i  ndnu  \Mtli  i  lini  in  d  ii  tieat , 
the  I.  troops  elieeked  till    (  i  nt(  d-.    imisuit    it  (  t  iiLk  mIU 

Second  Battlk  of  Bui  l  IU  \  ((  ilU  d  aNo  tin  b  itth  fit 
(Jhoveton)  was  fought  uiion  neaih  tin  ^  hik  ^lomid  Vu_ 
29,  30,  1862,  between  the  L  tou  t  s  umU  )  (.i  n  I'opi  and  thi 
Confeds.  under  Gen.  Let  IIkk  hid  In  in  ■^imk  ti^htiiig 
the  previous  day,  and  on  tht  ^Olh  Gi  n  I'l  \n  ni  i<li  in  itt  u  k 
in  force  upon  the  Confeds  Ihis  was  uixlhd  and  tin  1 
army  retreated  across  tho  B.  R.  Poijc  \^^l  .i.  thi.i  ucunpaifju 
nearly  30.000  :  the  Confeds.  about  15,000. 

Bull-Terrier,  a  dog  bred  by  cross  between  bulldog  and 
teiTier,  and  uniting  the  eourage  and  strength  of  the  bulldog 
with  the  intelligenee  of  the  terrier;  especially  used  to  kill  rats. 

Bu''loAV,  von  (KiuEDiacii  Wilhei.m)  Baron,  b.  on  the 
])ateriial  estate  of  Falkenberg,  Prus..  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
Feb.  16,  17.55  ;  entered  the  army  in  1769,  and  was  a  lieut.-gen. 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  independence  in  1813 :  by  his  vic- 
tory over  Ney  at  Dennewitz  (Sept.  6,  1813i  he  jirevented  the 
Fr.  from  pushing  onward  to  Berlin  ;  took  part  in  tlie  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  then  drove  the  Fr.  out  of  Westphalia,  llol., 
and  Belg.,  joining  the  alhes  in  Paris.    L).  Feb.  25.  1816. 

Biilow,  von  (Hans  Guido),  h.  at  Dresden  Jan.  8,  1830; 
studied  law  in  Leijisic  and  Berlin,  but  detei'rained.  under 
the  influence  of  Richard  Wagner  and  Liszt,  to  devote  him- 
self (jxclusively  to  imisic  ;  studied  under  Liszt  at  Weimar 
1851-.53.  He  has  madc^  conci'rt  tours  in  Europe  and  Amer. 
He  is  also  a  ccmipo.ser  and  musical  writer. 

Bul'wer  (Edward  (iKoiioK  Earle  Lytton),  Baron 
Lvtton.  cm  Eng.  author,  b.  in  Norfolk  May  1805  ;  grad.  at 
Trinity  Hall,  t^ambridge,  1826,  having  gained  the  chancel- 
lor's prize  for  Eng.  ycr.se.  In  1827  he  pub.  his  first  novel, 
which  was  followed  bv  a  large  number  of  works  in  many 


depts.  of  lit.  He  was  member  of  Pari,  for  the  city  of 
Lincoln  1833-41.  and  made  a  baronet  in  18:^8  ;  in  1844,  on  the 
death  of  his  niotlier,  he  came  into  possession  of  the  Kneb- 
wortli  estates,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Bulwer-Lytton  ; 
was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  univ.  of  (Glasgow  18.56,  and  in 
1858  was  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies  ;  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1866  as  Baron  Lytton.  In  1827  he  married  Rosina 
Wheeler  (b.  1807)  ;  the  union  was  unhapjjy,  they  separated  in 
1836.  and  she  wrote  the  novel  Cheveli/,  or  tin-  Man  of  Honor. 
His  novels  are  about  30  in  number,  of  which  EiKjir'ni-  Aram, 
Rienzi,  The  Lac/  fJai/s  of  Pompeii,  and  the  Ca.cton  series  are 
among  the  best.  lie  produced  several  dramas,  of  which 
EMielieu  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons  were  successful  on  the 
stage.    D.  Jan.  18,  1873. 

Bulwrer  (Edward  Robert).  See  Lytton  (Edward 
Robert  Bulwer-Lytton). 

BulAver  (Henry  Lytton  Earle),  Baron  Dalling  and 
BuLWER,  an  Eng.  diplomatist  and  author,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  b.  1804,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  iu 
1843  :  in  1849  was  transferred  to  Wash.,  and  became  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople  in  18.58.  Wrote  France, 
Social  (iinl  Lili  ntrii.  and  Lifeof  Loi'd  Byron.  D.  May  27, 1872. 
BulAver-Clayton  Treaty.  See  Cl,\yton-Bulwer 
Treaty  in  Afi'endix. 

Buininalo'tl  (Sauri/K  ophiodon),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scopelidw,  which  is  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  family 
Salmonidje.  It  is  a  native  of  the  seas  of  India,  from  which 
it  is  exported  in  large  (piantities,  salted  and  dried,  being 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  In  commerce  it  is  called 
"Bombay  duck."  It  is  long,  with  a  very  large  mouth,  the 
gape  of  which  extends  behind  tho  eyes,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished with  many  long,  slender,  barbed  teeth. 

Buii'lou,  or  Buiiyon,  a  painful  inflammation  of  the 
f»ir.s(i  niiicom.,  or  membranous  sac  of  the  great-toe  joint. 
The  pressure  of  a  boot  cau.ses  it.  Rest  ;ind  poulticing  will 
generally  subdue  the  attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so  con- 
structed as  to  save  the  B.  from  pressure  will  usually  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

Bunk'er  Hill,  on  R.  R.,  Macoupin  co.,  HI.,  37  m.  N.  E. 
of  St.  Louis,  :\Io.     Pop.  1880,  1441. 

Bunker  Hill,  an  eminence  in  Charlestown,  now  a 
part  of  Boston.  Mass.,  connected  by  a  ridge  with  another 
small  emiiienee  700  yards  distant  called  Breed's  Hill,  These 
two  elevations  are' famous  for  the  battle  fought  here  be- 
tween the  Brit,  and  Amer.  forces  June  17,  1775.  The  Amer. 
redoubt  was  on  Breed's  Hill,  but  by  common  usage  the 
event  is  known  as  the  battle  of  B.  H.  A  considerable  body 
of  militia,  under  Gen.  Ward,  had  assembled  near  Boston, 
and  it  having  been  ascertained  tliat  the  Brit,  were  aliont 
to  seize  and  fortify  B.  H.,  Prescott  and  Putnam  were  de- 
tached to  forestall  them.  For  this  purpose  they  threw  up 
a  breastwork  upon  Breed's  Hill,  from  which  the  Brit,  under- 
took to  dislodge  them.  I'lider  cover  of  a  fire  from  their 
shipping  a  force  landed  and  advanced  up(m  the  works  ;  the 
Amers.  withlield  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  close 
range,  and  the  Brit,  fell  back  in  disorder  ;  but  being  rein- 
forced they  rallied  and  made  another  attack,  which  was 
also  repelled.  A  third  assault,  in  still  greater  force,  was 
made.  The  ammunition  of  the  Amers.  was  now  exhausted, 
but  they  made  a  brief  defence  with  clubbed  muskets.  They 
were  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  and  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered. The  Brit,  loss  was  about  10.50,  that  of  the  Amers. 
4.50.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is  marked  by  a  granite  monu- 
ment 221  ft.  high,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
La  Fayette  June  17,  182.5,  and  which  was  dedicated  June  17, 
1843,  Daniel  Welister  1>eing  the  orator  on  both  occasions. 
Buno'des  Oeniiiia'iea,  called  in  Eng.  gem  plmplct,  a 
zoophyte  of  the  order  Ac- 
tinoida  (sea  anemones). 
When   open   it    bears   a 

. striking  resemblance  to  a 

flower,  but  when  closed  it 
assumes  a  spherical  fi  >rm, 
liavhig  tlie  appearance  of 
an  echinus  stripped  of  its 
spines.  The  generic  name 
is  from  the  Gr,  /Sovi-wS))?, 
signifying  "  resembling  an 
eminence  or  a  woman's 
breast"  (refen-ing  to  its 
form  when  closed);  the 
specific  name  is  from  the 
Lat.  f/einmu.  a  "bud,"  or 
small  inotuberance,  and 
has  allusion  to  tlie  wart- 
like protuberances  on  the 
extei-ior  surface. 

Bun'!>ien  (  R  o  b  e  r  t 
WiLHELM),  a  distinguish- 
ed Ger.  chemist,  b.  at  (iot- 
tingen  Mar.  31,  1811,  be- 
came in  1851  a  prof,  of 
chem.  at  Breslau,  and  iu 
1852  at  Heidelberg.  He 
is  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  impor- 
tant perhaps  being  on  gas 
analysis.  His  investiga- 
tions on  organic  c<nn- 
pounds  of  arsenic,  kako- 
dyl.  etc.,  hi  1S41,  attracted 
niuch  attention.  He  has 
invented  several  impor- 
^     \        ,       ,  tant  pieces  of  apparatus, 

Bimodcs.  closed.  several  of  which  bear  his 

name,  as  the  B.  batterv.  gas-burner,  photometer,  filter 
pump,  etc.  His  most  brilliant  discovery  was  probably  that 
of  spectrum  analvsis  and  the  spectroscope,  made  in  con- 
nection with  Kirchhoff,  He  also  devised  a  new  system  of 
analysis  by  flame  reactions. 


KiiiiKoii,  voii  iCmtisTiAN  Kaki.  Josias),  Ph.  D..  D.  C.  L., 

I  HKVAi.iEU,  ;i  tU'r.  wiiter  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Korbacli.  in 
Westphalia.  Auir.  i').  ITitl.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
l.ond.  in  1S41.  AmonK  his  works  are  DU  Verjaxxiniri  der 
h'iivAt  Utr  Zukuiij'l  and  Gott  in  Utr  (Ttxc/iic/itt.  He  liad  a 
iiijili  reputation  as"  an  Es>T)tolosist.  He  was  recalled  from 
tiie  court  of  t>t.  James  in  lf&4.  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Fi-eilierr  (banm)  in  185S.    L).  Nov.  ;ii>.  18(50. 

Buiit'Iu^,  a  name  siven  to  uimwrous  E/tibe/'iziihy.mos.t- 
\y  lontiiiod  to  the  pahvarctie  region,  but  some  are  found  in 
Aiuer. 

Biiii'yan  (.Toiix\  Author  of  7^ fr/rim'.i  Pro(j>es)i.  b.  at  El- 
stow,  near  Bedfonl.  Eng..  in  IGAS.  aiid  learned  the  trade  of  a 
linker.  He  enlisted  in  army  of  Pari,  about  1W.T  :  married 
about  the  age  of -J,),  soon  quitted  the  army,  and  joined  the 
Haps.  Afterpassing  through  severe  spiritual  conflicts  lie  be- 
came a  preacher  in  lii.V>.  He  preached  at  Bedford  until  KiOO, 
and  was  then  ciimmitted  to  Bedford  jail  for  nonconformity. 
He  was  detained  here  for  li  yrs..  but  for  the  latter  part  his 
1  oiiriiiement  was  not  rigorous.  After  his  liberation  he  re- 
sumed his  laboi-s  at  Bedford,  making  frei|uent  ministerial 
visits  to  Lond.  and  elsewhere.  He  wrote  I^hiniii'i:  Progress 
in  Bedford  jail ;  subsequently  put  ft)rth  other  works,  many 
of  them  mei-e  pamphlets,  numbering  in  all  about  CO.  D. 
Aug.  31.  Uit«. 

Biipres'tis  [from  the  Gr.  /Souttptjo-tis.  the  name  of  an 
insect  whose  bite  is  said  to  have  caused  cattle  to  swell  up  : 
derived  from  fiov<;.  an  "ox,"  and  7rpi)0io,  to  "puff  up"'  by 
blowing],  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Buprestida?,  which  kicludes  more  than  1000  sjiecies.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  splendor  and  richness  of  their  colors. 
'J'hey  are  found  in  N.  Amer..  but  are  more  abundant  in 
tropical  countries.  The  B.  gigas  of  Cayenne  is  about  -i 
inclies  long,  and  is  larger  than  any  N.  Amer.  species. 

Bur'bot  [LoUi  riil'i(()is\.  the  only  exclusively  fresh-water 
species  of  the  family  t4adid;e.  It  is  found  in  the  X.  parts  of 
Amer.,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  attains  a  weight  of  8  or  10  lbs. 
It  has  -i  dorsal  tins,  the  second  of  which  is  very  long,  and  a 
very  long  anal  tin.     Its  flesh  is  white  and  Arm. 

Biir'brldg'e  iStei-hex  Ganoi,  a  gen.  of  volunteers,  b.  in 
Scott  CO.,  Ky.,  Aug.  19,  1831,  ed.  at  Georgetown  Coll.  and  at 
Ky.  Military  Inst.,  Frankfort  :  studied  law,  then  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  till  18.>3.  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  raised  the  '^Oth 
Ky.,  which  he  led  in  the  field  until  the  battle  of  !?hiIoh.  where 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  brig.-gen.  of  U.  8.  volunteers. 
.Served  against  Bragg  in  Ky.  in  18112.  at  Vickslmrg.  Ark.  Post, 
and  Pt.  (iibson.  He  also  defeated  John  Morgan  in  his  raids, 
and  drove  him  into  Teiiii..  and  was  then  brevetted  maj.- 
gen.  :  resigned  in  1SC.5. 

Burc-kliardt,  burk'liart  (Johank  Ludwig),  a  Swiss 
traveller,  b.  at  Lausanne  Nov.  24,  1TS4.  In  18<Xi  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Afr.  Association,  which  in  IsiHi  sent  him 
to  explore  the  interior  of  Afr.  He  travelled  thn)ugh  Cairo 
and  Nubia  to  Mecca,  where  he  arrived  in  ISl-l.  Di.sguised 
as  a  Moslem  haji,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Ararat  and 
to  Medina.    D.  at  Cairo  Oct.  15,  1817. 

Bur'den  (Henry),  b.  at  Dumblane.  Scot.,  Apr.  20,  1791, 
ed.  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1819  came  to  tlie  I'.  S.  and  located 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  made  the  first  cultivator,  and  brought 
i>ut  a  horseshoe  machine,  and  the  hook-headed  spike  used 
on  R.  R.  tracks.    D.  Jan.  19,  1871. 

Bu'reau  ^'er'ltas,  an  host,  for  the  classification  of 
the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  nations,  for  use 
by  underwriters,  maritime  insurance  agents,  etc.,  with 
head-quarters  at  Brussels,  in  Belg.  It  was  founded  at  Ant- 
werp, Belg.,  in  1828.  by  Charles  Bal.  During  the  revolution 
of  1830,  which  separated  Belg.  from  Dut.  rule,  the  B.  ^'.  was 
I'emoved  to  Paris,  where  it  was  long  known  as  the  Fr. 
Lloyd's.  In  the  Franco-Ger.  war  of  1870-71  the  B.  was  finally 
located  at  Brussels.  Its  surveyors  and  agents  are  found  in 
the  seaports  of  all  maritime  countries,  and  their  ratings  of 
vessels  are  the  fruit  of  the  utmost  severity  in  examination. 

Biir'ges  (TuisTAM),  LL.D..  a  statesman  and  oratoi-,  b. 
at  Rochester.  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1770,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in 
1790.  Was  a  lawyer,  chief-justice  of  R.  I.,  a  prof,  in  Brown 
Univ.,  and  an  M.  C.    L).  Oct.  13,  185:3. 

Bur'gess  (John  W.I,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cornersville,  Giles  co., 
Tenn.,  Aug.  26,  1844,  ed.  at  Cumberland  Univ.,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  Amherst  Coll.,  !Mass.,  whence  he  grad.  in  1867  : 
was  admitted  to  Mass.  bar  in  1869  :  was  appointed  prof,  of 
Eug.  lit.  and  political  economy  at  Knox  Coll.  Galesburg, 
111..  In  1869;  went  to  Europe  in  1871,  studied  hist,  and  pub- 
lic law  at  Cifittingen,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  :  prof,  of  hist,  and 
political  science  at  Amherst  in  1873.  and  of  political  hist, 
and  public  law  at  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  in  1876. 

Burg'lary  (from  bui-g,  a  "towni."  and  the  old  Fr.  laire 
(Lat.  lairo).  a  "thief],  in  criminal  law,  the  act  of  breakmg 
and  entering  into  a  dwellmg-house  of  another  or  a  ch.  in 
the  night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein. 
There  are  four  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  the 
offence,  refen-ing  to  place,  time,  the  acts  done,  and  the  in- 
tent. The  place  is  a  dwelling-house  or  a  ch.  As  to  time, 
the  rule  is  that  the  offence  must  be  committed  by  night. 
The  better  opinion  is,  that  both  the  breaking  and  entering 
must  be  by  night,  though  the  two  acts,  so  far  as  they  are 
distinct  in  their  nature,  may  be  committed  on  separate 
nights.  The  acts  to  be  done  are  breaking  and  an  entiy.  The 
\\ovA  '•  breaking  "  is  not  to  be  constraed  so  as  to  reqiiire  any 
great  degree  of  force  or  ^^olence.  Tnlatching  a  door  or 
raising  a  window  is  sufficient.  Finally,  there  must  be  an 
iutent  to  commit  a  felonv.  If  a  feloiiy  be  actually  com- 
mitted, the  intent  may  be  inferred. 

The  common-law  ingredients  of  this  crime  have  been 
nicditied  in  this  country  by  statute.  B.  is  sometimes  di- 
vided into  degrees ;  some  of  these  degrees  would  include 
breaking  and  entry  in  the  day-time,  or  into  buildings  other 
than  dwelling-houses  and  chs.,  or  breaking  out  of  a  build- 
ing as  well  as  into  it.  In  some  of  the  States  statute  law 
makes  the  intent  to  commit  any  crime  sufiBcient, 


Bui'soyiie,  bur-goin'  (John),  a  Brit,  gen.  and  dramatist, 
b.  ill  1730.  captured  Alcantara,  in  Sp.,  in  1762;  commanded 
an  army  of  about  8<Ki()  men  that  invaded  N.  Y.  from  Canada, 
was  repulsed  at  Stillwater  in  Sept.,  and  captured  at  Sara- 
toga ill  Oct.  1777  bv  Gen.  (iates.  One  of  his  dramas  is  The 
Mai'l  ,,f  the  Oakx.    D.  June  4.  1792. 

Biirjgoyue  (Field-^Marshal  Sir  John  FoxX  son  of  tlie  gen. 
above  named,  and  godson  of  Charles  James  Fc>x,  b.  in  Lond. 
July  24.  17S2.  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as  second  lieiit.  in 
1798.  Served  under  (ieii.  Frazer  in  Egypt,  under  Sir  John 
Mt)ore  in  Port.,  under  Wellington  in  Sp.,  under  Pakenham  at 
New  Orleans,  and  under  Raijlan  in  the  Crimea;  was  in- 
spector-gen. of  fortifications  till  186.S,  vvlien.  after  70  >ts.' 
service,  he  retired  with  promotion  to  the  i-ank  of  field-mar- 
shal, and  the  appointment  of  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
Lond.     D.  Oct.  7.  1871. 

Bur'»-iindy  fFr.  Bonrgogne  ;  Lat.  Bi/rgiindia],  a  foi-mer 
prov.  of  Fr.,  now  divided  into  several  depts.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Bingnntli.  a  (ier.  tribe  who  settled  here 
about  408  a.  d.  The  "country  known  as  B.  varied  much  in 
extent  at  various  periods,  and  was  at  times  a  kingdom,  a 
part  of  which  became  a  ducal  fief  of  the  Fi-.  crown.  In  1364 
John  II.  of  Fi-.  made  his  son.  Philip  the  Bold,  duke,  several 
of  wlio.se  successors  became  prai-tiially  independent  sov- 
ereigns. Charles  the  Bold  was  killed  in  Ijattle  in  1477,  and 
the  duchy  was  then  annexed  to  Fr. 

Biirs'iiiidy,  Di-kes  of.  See  Charles  the  Bold,  Philip 
THE  Bold.  Philip  the  Good. 

Burtsiiiidy  (Loins),  Duke  of,  dauphin  of  Fr.,  b.  in  1682, 
was  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  father  of  Louis  XV. 
D.1712. 

Burg;iiiidy  Pltfl»  {Pi.r  Burgundica),  a  resinous  sub- 
stain-c.  is  a  concrele  exudation  from  the  Abies  ej-ceUa  or 
Nor.  fir.  It  has  a  pleasant  resinous  odor  and  a  slightly  bit- 
ter taste.  It  is  used  in  med.  as  an  external  application  in 
the  t\)rni  of  a  jilaster. 

Burgundy  Wines  are  produced  in  the  fonuer  prov.  of 
B.,  chiefly  on  the  range  of  hills  called  Cote  d"Or,  between 
Dijon  and  Chalons.  They  are  celebrated  for  richness  of  fla- 
vor and  perfume.  The  best  red  wines  of  B.  are  the  Clos- 
Vougeot.  Chamliertin,  Romane-Ccmti,  Volnay,  Pomard.  and 
Ricliebourg.     The  white  wines  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Fr. 

Bn'ri,  a  name  of  a  species  of  palm,  a  native  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Its  trunk  is  employed  in  the  construction  of 
liouses ;  sugar  and  spirituous  liquors  are  made  of  the  sap ; 
the  pith  yields  a  valuable  article  of  food  (sago),  and  mats 
and  sails  "are  made  from  its  fibre.  This  palm  is  the  ::>(ig>ien(s 
^acc/i(irifer. 

Burke  (Edmund),  LL.D.,  a  Brit,  statesman,  b.  in  Dublin 
Jan.  12,  1729.  N.S.  ;  entered  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  studied  law 
in  Middle  Temple,  Lond..  but  returned  to  Ire.,  taking  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  Trinity  Coll.  1751  ;  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Loud.  In  1756  he  put  forth  anonj-mously,  under  the 
title  of  a  Vindication  of  Xatiind  tiocietij.  an  ironical  critique 
upon  Bolingbroke"s  attacks  upon  Christianity.  Soon  after 
appeared  his  essay  upon  The  Sxhliine  and  Beei'difi//.  In  17.59 
he  became  private  sec.  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  through 
whose  influence  a  pension  of  £3i)0  per  annum  was  given  him  ; 
but  finding  that  his  political  independence  would  be  com- 
promised, he  threw  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1765.  and 
again  in  1768,  he  was  returned  to  Pari,  for  Wendover.  and 
purchased  an  estate  of  600  acres  24  m.  from  Lond.  When  the 
troubles  with  the  Amer.  colonies  broke  out.  B.  warmly  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  in  1771  he  was  appointed  by  the 
colony  of  N.  Y.  as  its  agent.  In  1772  he  declined  an  official 
offer  of  the  first  position  in  a  committee  of  3  to  investigate 
the  administrative  system  of  India  and  remedy  any  evils 
which  they  could  discover.  In  Apr.  1774  he  made  an  able 
speech  on  the  taxation  of  Amer..  and  in  Mar.  1775,  having 
been  returned  to  Pari,  from  Bristol,  he  spoke  earnestly  m 
favor  of  conciliatory  measures  toward  the  colonies.  In 
1782  he  became  a  privy  councillor  and  paymaster-gen.  of 
the  forces,  under  the  Rockingham  ministry,  but  retired  from 
office  in  1783,  when  Pitt  became  prime  minister.  Early  in 
1787  he  was  named  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  present  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  and  his  opening  speech,  delivered  in  West- 
minster Hall  Feb.  15,  1788,  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  In 
1790  he  wrote  the  Befections  jqx>n  the  Bevot>dion  in  Fr..  which 
contributed  much  "toward  shaping  tlie  future  conduct  of 
Eng.  toward  the  Fi-.  republic.  About  this  time  an  angry  sep- 
aration took  place  between  him  and  Fox  and  others  of  his 
political  associates.  B.  was  charged  with  having  abandoned 
the  principles  of  his  party — a  charge  whicli  he  repelled  ui  his 
Apj)eal  from  the  Xor  to  the  Old  Whigs.  About  1795  he  re- 
ceived "several  valuable  pensions,  bestowed  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  king,  and  without  his  own  solicitation  :  but  his 
acceptance  of  them  caused  severe  accusations,  which  he 
successfully  repelled  in  his  Letter  to  a  yoMe  Lord.  His  last 
yrs.  were  clouded  by  failing  health  and  the  loss,  in  1794,  of 
his  only  son,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  from  the  shock 
of  which  he  never  reci^vered.     D.  July  9,  1797. 

Biir'leisli,  or  Biirtfliley  (William  Cecil),  Lord,  an 
Eng.  statesman,  b.  at  Bourne  Sept.  13, 1.520.  He  grad.  at  Cam- 
bridge, studied  law,  and  in  1.548  became  sec.  of  state  under 
Edward  VI.  Being  a  Prof,  he  resigned  upon  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1.5.5:5,  but  by  his  prudent  conduct  avoided  mol- 
estatioii  during  her  reign.  In  1.5,58,  upon  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  again  made  sec.  of  state,  and  for  40  >ts. 
in  various  offices  was  virtually  prime  minister,  being  the 
only  man  in  whom  tlie  queen  put  absolute  trust.  In  1571 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.    D.  Aug.  4,  159S. 

Biirliiisranie,  Kan.    See  Appendix, 

Biirlinsanie,  bur'ling-iram  (Anson).  LL.D.,  b.  at  New- 
Berlin,  in  Chenan4ro  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14.  1822.  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  1846.  He  became  a  lawver.  a  resident  of  Boston, 
and  M.  C.  from  Mass.  (18,>i-60)  :  in  1861  was  sent  as  com.  to 
Chi.,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  ambassador  from  Chi.  to  the 
U.  S.  and  the  great  powei-s  of  Europe.     D.  Feb.  33,  1870. 

Bur'liii!>-toii,  city,  important  R.  R.  centre,  and  river- 


port  of  la.,  cap.  of  JDes  ^loines  to.,  ou  the  Miss.  River,  207  m. 
SV.  S.  W.  of  Cliicagro.  It  has  B.  Univ.,  about  14  chs.  and  many 
manufactories  .  2  Eng.  and  1  Ger.  daily,  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers. Here  is  a  valuable  variety  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. Pop.  1870,  14,930  :  1880,  19,450 ;  1884,  about  25,000. 
[From  0)if/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  by  "The  Hawkete."] 

Burlluston,  R.  R.  June,  a  city  and  cap.  of  Coffey  co., 
Kan.,  on  Neosho  Kiver,  65  m.  S.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  1870,  960; 
1880,  2011. 

Burlington,  a  city  of  R.  co  ,  N.  J..onR.  R.  and  the  Dei. 
River,  nearly  opposite  Bristol.  20  m.  above  Phila.  and  12  m. 
S.  W.  of  Trenton.  It  is  the  seat  of  B.  Coll.  (Epis.),  founded 
in  184C.     Pop.  1870.  .5817 ;  1880,  (i090. 

Biirlini^ton,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  cap.  of  Chittenden 
CO..  Vt.,  on  B.  Bay  of  Lake  Champlain,  40  m.  W.  of  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  18165,  and  is  the 
largest  place  in  the  State.  Area  of  original  tp.,  C  sq.  m. ; 
about  two  fifths  were  included  in  the  municipal  limits,  the 
rest  forming  a  new  town  called  S.  B.  The  heaviest  trade  in 
the  city  is  in  lumber.  There  are  large  quarries  of  building- 
stone,  of  limestone,  and  fine  marble  within  or  near  the  city 
limits.  The  Winooski,  on  the  N.  E.  limit  of  the  city,  fur- 
nishes water-power.  The  Univ.  of  Vt.  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Coll.,  chartered  in  1791,  to  which  is  attached  a  med. 
dept.,  is  situated  here  ;  since  1872  young  vromen  liave  been 
admitted  to  the  classical  and  scientific  dcjits.  on  the  same 
terms  as  young  men.  There  are  also  2  R.  (  atli.  schools  and 
an  Epis.  inst.  for  boys  witliin  the  city  limits.  There  are  2 
orphan  asylums— 1  R.  Cath.  and  1  Prot.  Green  Mt.  Ceme- 
tery contains  the  monument  to  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  and  buried  here — a  shaft  of  granite  sur- 
mounted by  a  heroic  statue  of  Allen  in  marble,  which  was 
unveiled  July  4,  1873.    Pop.  1870,  14,387;  1880, 11,.364. 

Burlington,  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Pish- 
taka  or  Fox  River,  27  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Racine.  Pop.  1870, 
1589 ;  1880,  1011. 

Burlington  Limestone,  a  variety  of  sub-carbon- 
iferous magnesian  limestone,  named  from  Burlington,  la., 
where  it  was  tirst  studied.  It  is  a  valuable  building-stone, 
and  is  very  rich  in  ff)ssils,  especially  Crinoidea. 

Bur'niali,  or  Birniali,  a  kingdom  of  Farther  India, 
formerly  extensive  and  influential,  but  now  including,  be- 
side B.  proper,  N.  B.  and  the  Shan  tributary  states,  whose 
allegiance  is  little  more  than  nominal,  having  an  area  of 
192,000  sq.  m.  It  extends  from  19°  29'  to  28°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  93°  to  100°  E.  Ion.  B.  proper,  cap.  Mandelay,  occupies 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Irrawaddi  and  Salwen,  an  area  of 
44,500  sq.  m. 

Topography,  Jiivers,  Etc. — N.  B.  is  mountainous ;  the  E.  lias 
high  hills  and  some  mts.  ;  B.  proper  is  a  rolling  upland  de- 
clining toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  alluvial  basins, 
swamps,  and  sudden  ridges  of  hills  ;  the  Irrawaddi  and  Sal- 
wen  rivers  and  their  affluents  drain  the  whole  ;  both  are 
navigable  for  several  hundred  m. 

C'limal e.—Tw'o  seasons— the  rainy,  from  Oct.  to  Apr. ;  the 
dry  and  hot,  from  May  to  Oct.  ;  they  are  regulated  by  the 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monsoons.  The  dry  season,  healthy,  but 
hot ;  the  rainy,  pestiferous,  especially  in  the  .iungies. 

Minerals.— (io\6.,  silver,  and  lead  in  the  N.  and  E. ;  iron, 
copper,  rubies,  sapphires,  amber,  and  petroleum  abundant 
in  B.  proper. 

Vegetation  and  6W.— Magnificent  forests  ;  7  or  8  species  of 
palms,  teak,  mesua  or  iron-wood,  camphor  shrub,  peepul, 
evergreen  oaks,  pine,  and  other  tropical  trees  ;  flowers  and 
shrubs  of  great  beauty. 

Products. — Rice,  maize,  millet,  beans,  yams,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, indigo,  bananas  and  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
Exports. — Teak  timber,  i)etroleum,  gold  leaf,  silver,  cop- 
per, indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  ivory,  horns,  and  gums. 

Animals.— The  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  rhinocei-os,  and 
buffalo  ;  the  elephant  and  buffalo  are  domesticated. 

People.— The  Burmese  are  Mongols ;  their  lang.  is  mono- 
syllabic ;  they  are  industrious  and  ingenious  in  the  raech. 
arts  ;  the  Karens  and  Shans  are  of  a  different  race,  less  in- 
telligent, and  not  so  advanced  in  industrial  pursuits,  but 
learn  readily.  The  govt,  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  often 
a  brutal  tyranny.  The  present  king,  Thebati,  put  all  his 
relatives  to  death  when  lie  ascended  the  throne. 

History.— Two  kingdoms,  Ava  and  Pegu,  were  rivals  for 
many  centuries ;  in  1304  the  kingdom  of  Ava  obtained  the 
advantage,  and  retained  It  for  369  yrs.  Pegu  regained  the 
power  in  1733,  but  was  conquered  by  Alompia  in  1756.  His 
descendants  still  rule,  but  the  present  cap.  is  Mandalay. 
The  kingdom  of  B.  was  at  its  zenith  in  1822,  but  2  wars  with 
a.  Brit.,  in  1826  and  1852,  caused  it  to  lose  its  prestige  and 
88,556  sq.  m.  of  its  terr.  (see  B.,  Brit.),  and  it  is  now  waning 
in  power. 

Population,  Etc.— The  pop.  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  B.  is 
e.stimated  at  4,000,000.  N.  B.  is  inhabited  by  wild,  warlike 
tribes— Singplios,  Shans,  Kyans,  Red  Karens,  Kakhyens, 
etc. ;  the  E.  tributary  states  by  Shans,  with  some  Red  Ka- 
rens and  Burmese  ;  the  natives  of  both  these  sections  are 
not  idolaters,  hut  were  demon  worshippers.  The  pop.  of 
B.  proper  is  about  1,200,000,  Burmese,  and  Karens  of  several 
tribes.  The  Bunnese  are  mostly  Booddhists  and  of  marked 
Mongolian  race.  The  Karens  are  probably  also  Mongols, 
but  with  less  marked  features.  Many  of  them  are  now 
Prot.  Chrs.,  through  the  labors  of  Amer.  missionaries. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 
Burniali,  Britlsli,  a  collective  term  applied  to  sev- 
eral provs.  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  conquered  from  the 
kings  of  B.  These  are  Aracan,  Martaban,  Pegu,  and  the 
Tenasserim  provs.  of  Manlmain  (or  Amherst),  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui.  Aracan  and  the  Tenasserim  provs.  were  ceded  to 
the  Brit,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  Feb.  1820,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  war  with  B.  Pegu  and  Martaban  were  retained  as 
compensation  after  the  war  of  18.52.  The  Amer.  Bap.  mis- 
sionaries iiave  in  Brit.  B.  one  of  tlie  most  successful  missions 
of  modern  times.  The  area  of  Brit.  B.  is  88,5.50  sq.  m.  Pop 
3,707,646. 


Bur'mann  (Peter),  a  iihilologist,  b.  at  Utrecht  July  6, 
1008  ;  prof.  <.)f  hist.,  eloquence,  and  the  Gr.  lang.  at  Levden 
in  1715;  edited  Horace,  Ovid,  t^uintilian,  Lucan,  Poetoi  Lutini 
Minores,  and  other  classics.     D.  Mar.  31,  17'41. 

Burnes  (Sir  Alexander),  a  traveller  and  Orientalist,  b. 
at  -Montrose,  Scot.,  May  10,  1805.  He  entered  the  army  of 
India  in  his  youth,  afterward  travelling  in  Central  Asia";  in 
1833  he  pub.  Travels  into  Bokhara.  In  1838  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Cabool,  where  he  remained  as  political  resi- 
dent ;  was  murdered  there,  Xov.  2,  1842,  by  the  Afghans 

Bur'net,  the  popular  name  of  2  genera  of  plants,  the 
Sanguisorba  and  Poterivm,  generally  referred  to  the  natural 
order  Rosacea.  The  great  B.  (Sanguisorba  officinalis)  is  cul- 
tivated in  Ger.  as  a  forage-plant,  and  yields  a  good  crop  on 
poor  soils.  A  similar  species  grows  wild  in  N.  Amer.  The 
common  B.  (Poterrmn  ,sanguisorbcc)  furnishes  valuable  pas- 
turage for  sheep  on  the  Eng.  downs.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
in  Amer.  gardens,  and  is  used  in  salads. 
Burnet,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Burnet  (Gilbert),  F.  R.  S.,  a  Brit,  historian  and  prelate, 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  18,  1643.  He  became  prof,  of  divinity 
in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  in  1068,  resigned  that  chair  in  1675 
and  removed  to  Lond.  He  was  a  defender  of  civil  liberty 
in  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
gained  the  favor  of  William  III.,  who  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1689  bp.  of  Salisbury.  Author  of  a  Hist,  of 
the  Reformatirm  in  Eng.  and  other  works.    D.  Mar.  17,  1715. 

Burnet  (Jacob),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22, 
1770,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1791  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Cin.,  whither  he  removed  in  1796;  became  a  .judge  of  tlie 
supreme  court  of  O.  in  1821,  and  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1828.     D.  Apr.  27,  18.53. 

Bur'nett's  Disinfecting  Fluid,  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  of  service  in  preserving  dead  ani- 
mal tissues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  jars  contain- 
ing anatomical  specimens.  It  has  little  action  on  steel  in- 
struments. It  has  been  applied  to  the  preservation  of  timber 
by  a  process  called  bnrnettizing.  Crowe's  di.sinfectant  liquid 
is  the  same. 

Bur'ney  (Charles),  F.  R.  S..  an  Eng.  composer,  b.  at 
Shiewsliurv  Apr.  7, 1720;  wrote,  beside  other  works,  a  Oen. 
Hist,  of  Music  from  tlie  Earliest  Ages.    D.  Apr.  12,  1814. 

Burn'iiig  Olafise!!)  and  Burning  Mirrors,  lenses 
or  inirroi-s  s(i  fiirnied  as  ti>  collect  the  sun's  rays  which  fall 
on  them  into  a  i)i>int  ov  foots,  and  thereby  produce  intense 
heat.  Tliis  method  of  producing  heat  lias  been  known  from 
remote  times.  It  is  said  that  Arcliimedes  (about  210  b.  c), 
by  means  of  such  mirrors,  set  tire  to  the  Rom.  fleet  which 
was  besieging  Syracuse. 

Burns  (Francis),  D.  D.,  a  colored  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch., 
b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1809,  was  sent  as  missionary  to 
Liberia,  Afr.,  in  18-34;  taught  sclionl  at  Cape  Palmas,  joined 
the  Liberia  Conference  in  183.S,  founded  Mf)nrovia  Acad,  in 
1851,  was  ordained  bp.  of  his  denomination,  in  Liberia,  18.58, 
and.  after  nearly  5  yrs.  of  epis.  service,  d.  in  1863. 

Burns  (Robert),  a  Scot,  poet,  b.  near  Ayr  Jan.  2.5,  1739. 
He  was  the  elde.st  of  7  chiUh-en,  tlieir  father  being  a  poor 
cotter,  who  yet  contrived  to  give  a  fair  education  to  his 
children.  Up  to  the  age  of  15  B.  was  a  ploughboy  ;  but  he 
early  manifested  decided  iioetic  power,  accompanied  by  a 
temperament  which  led  liim  into  many  amours  and  other 
excesses.  At  different  times  he  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  farming.  In  1785  he  entered  into  a  connection,  which 
according  to  Scot,  usage  was  equivalent  to  a  mamage,  with 
Jane  Armour,  who  bore  to  him  twins.  Her  parents  were 
opposed  to  this  connection,  and  B.  resolved  tt)  emigrate  to 
Amer.  ;  but  before  doing  so  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  his  poems,  wliich  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  lie  was  invited  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh, wiiere  he  was  for  a  time  lionized  in  social  and  literary 
circles,  but  Ills  patrons  made  no  effort  to  improve  liis  for- 
tunes. In  1788  he  avowed  his  marriage  with  Jane  Armour, 
and  was  soon  after  made  an  officer  of  the  excise,  with  a 
salary  of  £'.")0,  which  was  afterward  raised  to  £75.  In  1791  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Dumfries,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed,  mostly  in  poverty,  arising  mainly  from 
his  intemperate  habits,  although  he  received  some  income 
from  the  sale  of  his  poems.  B.  has  been  accepted  as  the 
national  poet  of  Scot.,  and  nearly  20  yrs.  after  his  death  a 
.splendid  monument  was  erected  to  liis  memory  in  tlie 
churchyard  of  Dumfries,  into  which  liis  remains  were  re- 
moved.    I).  July  21,  1796. 

Burns  (William  W.),  b.  in  C,  and  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1847  ; 
became  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  1862  and  brevet  brig.- 
gen.  U.  S.  A.  in  1865 ;  served  in  the  Ai-my  of  the  Potomac 
until  1803. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  B.  ari.se  from  the  application  of 
a  hot  solid  liody  or  flame,  and  S.  from  hot  liquid  or  steam. 
Severe  B.  are  often  fatal,  especially  to  children  :  quite  as 
much,  perhaps,  from  the  shock  which  attends  them  as  from 
any  appreciable  injury.  In  all  cases  the  clothes  sliould  be 
removed  with  great  care  so  as  not  to  remove  the  cuticle 
with  them.  If  cold  water  be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  it 
maybe  cautiously  apjilied.  Pain  and  shock  may  often  be 
reheved  by  opiates  or  stimulants.  The  injured  surfaces  are 
to  be  dressed  with  carron  oil  (a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and 
hme-water),  with  collodion,  with  oiled  cotton,  or  they  may 
simply  have  flour  dredged  over  them.  When  the  surface 
takes  on  an  unhealthy  action  and  granulations  are  exces- 
sive, a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  local 
stimulant  may  produce  good  I'esults. 

Burn'sid'e  (Ambrose  Everett),  b.  May  23,  1824,  at  Lib- 
erty, Ind.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1847,  and  as  lieut.  of  artil.  served 
in  Mex.  war  1847-48 ;  afterward  on  the  frontier ;  resigned 
Oct.  2,  18.53.  Manufacturer  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1853-.58,  of  breech- 
loading  rifles,  which  he  had  invented  ;  cashier  of  land  dept. 
111.  Central  R.  R.  Co.  18.58-59 ;  treas.  111.  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
1860-01.  In  the  c.  war,  as  col.  R.  I.  .3-months  volunteers, 
served  in  Maj.-Gen.  Patterson's  operatitms  about  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  and  in  the  Manassas  campaign,  1861,  engaged  at 
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Bull  Run.  Appointed  biisr.-fren.  U.  S.  volunteei-s  Ausr.  l'>. 
1861,  and  promoted  to  nia.j.-fien.  >[ay  18,  lS(>-2 ;  in  i-onimand 
of  dept.  ot  X.  «.'.  180'i.  enframed  at  Roanoke  Island,  Xewhern, 
(.'aniaen,  anil  Fi>rt  Maeon  ;  in  eonnnand  of  foives  liitli  army 
oorpsi  at  Newport  News  and  Kreilerieksburir  180-,;;  in  Md. 
eampaijrn.  eniratred  at  8.  Mountain  and  Antietam.  in  com- 
mand of  left  wiiiji ;  in  jren.  eliartreof  Harper'.s  Ferry  isGi  :  in 
command  of  Army  (>f  Potomac  Nov.  7.  18U3.  to  Jan.  ~'8.  1803. 
defeated  at  Fredericksburg:  in  command  of  dept.  of  O. 
1803,  eniraired  airainst  ^lorgan's  raiders,  capture  of  Cumber- 
land Gap.  occupation  of  E.  Tenn..  in  several  actions  and 
siese  of  Knoxville  :  in  command  of  9th  corps  in  Richmond 
oampaiirn  istw.  eniraired  at  Wilderness.  Spottsylvania,  North 
Anna,  Tolopotomy,  Bethesda  Church,  and  Petersburg,  in- 
cludintr  Mine  assaidt.  Kesisrned  Apr.  15.  1865.  from  volun- 
teer service.  Ci\il  ensrineer  1865-66.  pres.  of  Cin.  and  ^lartins- 
ville  R.  R.  Co.  in  1865,  of  R.  I.  Locomotive  Works  in  1806, 
and  of  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  R.  Co.  in  1867,  frov. 
of  R.  I.  1806-69  :  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  R.  I.  in 
1875.  and  re-elected  in  1880.    D.  Sept.  13,  1881. 

Burnt  Ollerings.     See  Sacuifice. 

Burnt  Sleii'iia, a  fine  oranse-red  pigment,  transparent 
and  pemiauent.  obtained  by  buminsr  the  ferruginous  ochre- 
ous  earth  called  terra  di  Sienna.  It  is  used  both  in  oil-paint- 
injr  and  painting  with  water-colors.  3Iixed  A\ith  Prus.  blue 
it  produces  a  beautiful  green. 

Burnt  Uni'ber,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  is 
semi-transparent,  mixes  well  with  other  pigments,  and  dries 
quickly.  It  is  prepared  by  burning  umber,  an  ochreotis  earth 
first  discovered  in  Umbria.  It. 

Bur  Oak  (the  QuercHS  macrocarpci),  a  species  of  oak  of 
medium  size  found  in  the  U.  S.,  principally  E.  of  the  Miss. 
It  is  also  called  over-cup  oak  and  mossy-cup  oak.  Its  timber 
is  valualde. 

Burr  (AaronS  father  of  the  V.-P.,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Jan.  4,  1710,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1735  ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1736, 
settled  over  the  Presb.  ch.  in  Newark,  X.  J.,  in  17:38.  chosen 
pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  in  1748.  Author  of  a  Lat.  gram, 
known  as  The  Xewark  Gram.    D.  Sept.  :J4,  1757. 

Burr  (Aarox),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6.  1756.  a  son  of 
the  preceding  and  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards ;  grad. 
at  Princeton  in  1772,  joined  the  Pi-oviucial  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1775,  served  as  a  private  soldier,  and  after- 
ward as  aide  to  Montgomery  on  the  Quebec  expedition,  on 
the  staffs  of  Arnold,  Washington  (whom  he  disliked i.  and 
Putnam,  becoming  a  lieut.-col.  and  commanding  a  brigade 
at  Monmouth  :  resigned  in  1779  ;  practised  law  at  Albany  in 
1783  and  in  New  York  in  17s;?.  and  became  attv.-gen.  of  N.  Y. 
in  1789 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1791-97.  In  1800  he" and  Jefferson 
each  had  73  electoral  votes  for  the  office  of  Pres.  of  theU.  S. 
The  choice  was  thus  left  to  Cong.,  which,  on  the  36th  ballot, 
chose  Jefferson  for  Pres.  and  Burr  for  "\'.-P.  In  1804  he  mor- 
tally woimded  in  a  duel  his  rival,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
soon  after  prepared  an  attempt  upon  Mex.  and,  as  was  as- 
serted, upon  the  S.  W.  teiTS.  of  the  U.  S.  ;  in  1807  was  tried 
at  Richmond,  Va..  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  acquitted. 
Subsequently  practised  law  in  New  York.    D.  Sept.  14,  18-36. 

Burr(EN0CH  Fitchi,!).  D.,  a  kinsman  of  Pres.  Burrof  the 
CoU.  of  X.  J.,  b.  at  Green's  Farms,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  21, 
1818,  grad.  at  Yale  in  18-39  ;  was  settled  over  the  Congl.  ch. 
in  Lyme,  Conn.,  in  18-50.  Author  of  ,4  Tieatise  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Calculus  to  the  Theory  of  Xeptune,  Pater  Murali, 
A  Song  of  the  Sea,  and  other  works.' 

Burranipooter.    See  Brahmapootra. 

Bur'rill  (  Alexaxder  M.\  b.  about  1807,  grad.  at  Colum- 
bia Coll.  in  1824,  and  studied  law.  Author  of  a  Luio  Diet. 
D.  Feb.  7.  1869. 

Burrill  (JamesX  LL.D.,  b.  in  l^ovidence,  R.  I.,  Apr.  25, 
1772,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1788:  was  atty.-gen.  of  R.  I. 
1797-1813,  chief-justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  1816,  L'.  S. 
Senator  1817-20.     D.  Dec.  25,  1820. 

Bur'rltt  (Elthc),  called  the  Learned  Blacksmith,  b.  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  8,  1811.  He  worked  at  the  trade 
of  a  blacksmith,  and  became  a  self-taught  master  of  many 
anc.  and  modern  langs.  ;  subsequently  lectured  on  temper- 
ance and  peace.  Among  his  works  is  Thoughts  on  Things  at 
Home  and  Abroad.    D.  Mar.  7,  1879. 

Bur'roughs  (George),  a  victim  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  1670,  and  was  a  preacher  in 
Salem.  Mass..  in  1681 :  he  was  accused  in  1692  of  witchcraft, 
placed  on  trial,  and,  owing  to  the  infatuation  then  prevail- 
ing, was  declared  guilty  of  exercising  diabolical  powers,  and 
executed  Aug.  19,  1692. 


^^ _„    <  A.!^. 

Biirrnwing  Owl*. 
Bnr'rowfng  Owl  KSpeotyto  cudcularia),  a  small,  lively 


bird,  found  on  the  plains  of  Amer.,  the  X.  and  S.  Amer. 
forms  being  varieties  of  the  same  species.  In  N.  Amer.  it 
iidiabits  the  same  localities  as  the  marmot  (or  prairie-dogt. 
whose  dwelling  it  often  shares,  the  rattlesnake  sometimes 
making  the  third  member  of  this  singular  family.  It  also 
digs  burrows  for  itself ;  but  these  are  not  so  deep  as  those 
of  the  prairie-dogs. 

Bur'rows  (William\  b.  near  Phila.  Oct.  6,  1785.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  at  the  age  of  14,  and  commanded  the  brig 
Enterprise  in  an  engagement  with  the  Brit,  brig  Boxer,  off 
Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  5,  1813,  during  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Brit,  vessel. 

Bnrr'stone,  or  Bnbrstone,  a  sedimentary  silicious 
rock  containing  small  cells,  which  give  it  a  roughness  of 
surface  adapting  it  for  millstones.  The  cells  are  often  pro- 
duced from  the  removal,  by  solution,  of  imbedded  fossil 
shells.  The  stone,  of  -which  there  are  some  varieties,  occurs 
in  several  geological  formations.  The  best  is  obtained  at 
La  Ferte,  near  Paris,  but  good  B.  is  found  in  Wales.  Scot., 
Ger.,  and  It.,  also  in  Pa..  O..  S.  C,  and  Ala.  Millstones 
are  often  made  of  pieces  of  B.  bound  by  iron  hoops. 

Burt  (William  A.),  b.  in  Worcester,"  Mass.,  June  1-3,  1792, 
became  a  sui-veyor,  and  in  1824  removed  to  ;Mich.  At  the 
World's  Fair  in  Lond.,  1851,  obtained  a  medal  for  his  solar 
compass :  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  canal  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.    D.  Aug.  18,  1858. 

Bur'tou  (John-  Hill),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  of  Edinburgh,  a  Scot, 
historian  and  advocate,  b.  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  22, 1809.  Pub., 
beside  other  works.  The  Hist,  of  Scot,  from  Agricola's  Invasion 
to  the  JierolutioncflGSS.    D.  A'ug.  10,  1881. 

Burton  (Richard  Francis),  an  Eng.  traveller,  b.  in  Nor- 
folk in  1821.  Among  his  works  are  The  Lake  Regions  of  Cen- 
tral Afr.  and  The  Highlands  of  Brazil. 

Bu'rton  (Robert),  an  Eng.  clerg>-man.  b.  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestei-shire,  Feb.  8,  1576,  ed.  at  Ox.  He  became  rector 
of  Segrave  in  1628;  was  author  of  TheAnat.of  Melancholy. 
D.  Jan.  25,  1640. 

Burton  (Willlvm  Evans"),  a  comedian  and  •writer,  b.  in 
Lond.  in  Sept.  1802 :  compiled  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Wit  and 
Humor;  built  the  National  Theatre  in  PhUa.,  arid  in  New 
York  purchased  the  :Metropolitan  Theatre.     D.  Feb.  10, 1860. 

Burying  Beetles  are  certain  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera  and  family  Silphidae,  so  caUed  from  their  habit  of 
interring  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  When  a  carcass  of  a 
small  animal  is  found,  several  collect  around  it,  and  by  dig- 
ging the  earth  from  beneath  gradually  sink  it  several  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  it  the  female  ileposits  her  eggs,  and 
when  the  larvae  are  hatched  they  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  suitable  food. 

Bush  (George),  a  theol.  and  biblical  scholar,  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  June  12,  1796,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  m  1818,  at 
Pi-inceton  Theological  Sem.  in  1821 ;  became  pastor  of  a 
Presb.  ch.  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.^  and  hi  1831  prof,  of  Heb. 
and  Oriental  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  New  York,  and  was  convert- 
ed to  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  in  1847.  Wrote  Htb. 
Gram,  and  JJitjle  Commentaries.    D.  Sept.  19,  1859. 

Buslibuck.    See  Boschbok. 

Busli'el  [Fr.  hoisseau'\,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
4  pecks  of  8  quarts  each.  The  Winchester  B.  contains  2150.-12 
cubic  inches,  or,  roughly,  about  114  cubic  ft. 

Busli'nien,  or  Bosjesnians,  a  name  given  to  some 
roaming  tribes  of  S.  Afr.  They  are  diminutive  in  stature,  of 
dark-brown  Cfmiplexion.  and  liave  no  houses  or  tents. 

Busli'nell,  R.  R.  .iiuic,  a  city  of  McDouough  co.,  HI., 
60  m.  W.  of  Peoria  and  194  m.  S.  W.  of  C'hicago.  It  has  a 
supply  of  timber  and  coal.    Pop.  1870,  2003  ;  1880,  2316. 

Bushnell  (Horace),  D.  D.,  a  Congl.  clergyman,  b.  at 
New  Preston,  Conn.,  Apr.  14,  1802,  grad.  at  Yale  CoU.  in 
1827:  was  settled  over  the  N.  ch.  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  from 
1833  to  1859,  when  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  pastorate,  though  he  was  stUl  able  to  do  literary 
work  and  preach  occasionally.  Among  his  pub.  works  is 
Xature and  the  Supernatural.    D.  Feb.  17, 1876. 

BusU'wli ackers  (in  the  lang.  cif  our  late  c.  war)  were 
those  men  who  rarely  or  never  wore  a  unifonn,  and  claimed 
to  be  peaceful  farmers  or  herdsmen  when  in  presence  of  a 
superior  hostile  force,  but  had  firearms  concealed  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use  them  on  any 
opportunity  to  pick  off  a  soldier  from  an  ambush  while  he 
was  moving  in  fancied  security.  B.  were  especially  murder- 
ous in  Mo.,  and  were  often  treated,  when  captured,  with 
unrelenting  severity. 

Business  Colleges  are  of  comparatively  recent  growth 
in  the  I'.  S.,  although  schools  for  iustiiictioii  in  book-keep- 
ing, ■writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  in  vogue  for  the  past 
50  yrs.  The  course  of  study  varies  in  different  colls,  and 
schools,  but  embraces  generally,  beside  the  studies  named, 
commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  political  economy, 
modern  langs.,  phonography,  telegraphy,  practical  gram., 
etc.  The  main  feature  of  "the  more  important  schools  is 
the  business  practice  which  comes  through  actual  con-e- 
spondence  between  the  students  of  the  several  iusts.  This 
is  done  in  a  manner  and  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  which  cannot  be  approached  through  any  iso- 
lated school.  The  peculiar  work  of  these  uists.  has  neces- 
sitated the  production  of  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
text -books,  which  have  greatly  added  to  our  technical  lit. 
[From  orio.  art.  in  J.'s  Fnir.  Cyc,  by  S.  S.  Packard.] 

Busi'rls  (Gr.  Boiio-ipi?].  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  fabulous 
king  of  Egypt,  who  sacrificed  all  the  foreigners  who  entered 
his  dominions,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Buk'su  Palm  {MaDicaria  sacciftra).  a  palm  growing 
in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  10  to  15  ft.  high,  curved  and  deep- 
ly ringed.  The  leaves  are  undivided,  and  are  the  largest  of 
the  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being  often  30  ft. 
long  and  4  or  5  ft.  wide.  The  leaves  make  excellent  and 
durable  thatch,  being  split  down  the  midrib  and  laid  ob- 
liquely on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows  formed  by  the 
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veins  lie  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as  jrutters  to  carry 
off  the  water.  The  spathe  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  bag, 
and  the  larjrer  ones  to  make  caps. 

Bustaiiiau'te  (often  incorrectly  written  Biistamen- 
tei  (  \n\stasilsK  M.  D..  a  Mex.  gen.,  b.  in  ITSi.  was  a  phys. 
bv<)ccui)ati<)n  :  obtained  power  as  pres.  of  Mex.  in  1830,  was 
banished  by  Saiiia  .\nna  aljout  18:33,  and  was  elected  pres. 
in  18:37  ;  wa"s  again  l)anislied  in  1841.    D.  1851. 

Bn-s'tard  iO/ls).  a  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  havmg  3 
toes  long  legs,  and  short  bills.  They  are  inhabs.  of  open 
plains  where  tliey  often  endeavor  to  escape  from  danger  by 
rutniiii"  The  gre"at  B.  ( rv/^.v  fun/a)  is  the  largest  of  European 
land-birds.  Tlie  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  color  on  the 
upper  parts,  finely  variegated  with  black.  The  male  has  on 
each  .side  of  the  chin  or  neck  a  tuft  of  feathers  nearly  y 
inches  long,  and  in  the  throat  a  sac  or  pouch. 

Bu'tea  [named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Butel,  a  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Legumirioste,  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  the  standard  of  the  flower,  and  having 
a  compressed,  one-seeded  pod.  The  li.  frondosa,  called  dhak 
tree,  and  li.  ■■n/prrba  are  natives  of  India,  and  bear  racemes 
of  large  and  beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  The  twigs  yield  a 
resinous  exudation  in  lurid  red  tears,  a  variety  of  lac.  The 
sap  of  the  trunk  also  yields  gum-kino.  A  beautiful  dye  is 
obtained  from  the  flowers,  and  the  bark  has  a  useful  fibre. 

But'ler,  hid.    .See  Appendix. 

Butler,  on  R.  K.,  cap.  of  Bates  co..  Mo.,  about  75  m.  S. 
by  E.  from  Kansas  City.     Pop.  1870,  1004 ;  1880,  2162. 

Butler,  cap.  of  Butler  co..  Pa.,  on  K.  R.  and  the  Coneque- 
nessing  Creek,  31  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  situated  in  the 
••  oil  region,"  and  2  lines  of  pipe  bring  petroleum  10  m.  to  the 
R.  R.     Pop.  1870,  19:35  ;  1880.  31G3. 

Butler  (Andrew  Pickens),  b.  in  Edgefield  dist.,  S.  C, 
Xov.  18.  1796.  grad.  at  .S.  V.  Coll.  in  1817  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1818,  became  a  .iudge  in  18:33,  and  was  I'.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  8.  C.  184(5-57.  D.  May  2.5, 1857.— His  father,  William 
Butler  (1759-1821),  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Butler  (Ben.iamin  Franklin),  lawyer  and  statesman,  b. 
at  Deerfleld,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5, 1818,  son  of  Capt.  John  Butler, 
wlio  commanded  a  co.  of  dragoons  during  the  war  of  1812 
and  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  Grad.  at 
Waterville  Coll.,  Me.,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  rapidly  advanced  to  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  served  in  the  State  militia 
througli  all  grades  from  private  to  brig.-gen.  ;  in  18.53  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1859  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  Mass.  On  Apr.  15,  1801,  upon  a 
call  for  troops  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Wash..  Brig. -Gen.  B.,  who  at  5  p.  m.  was  in  court  in  Bo.s- 
ton  trying  a  cause,  issued  the  requisite  orders  for  mustering 
the  regiments  of  his  brigade.  Apr.  16  the  6th  regiment  left 
Boston,  and  on  the  18th  Gen.  B.,  at  the  head  of  the  8th,  took 
his  departure,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Wash,  by 
way  of  Baltimore.  Two  regiments  of  his  brigade  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  sailed  for  Fortress  ^Monroe,  which  they  gar- 
risoned, and  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Prevented  from  reacliing  Wash,  by  way  of  Balti- 
more in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  bridges,  he  seized 
Annapolis,  repaired  the  R.  R.  between  that  city  and  Wash., 
and  thus  the  8th  Mass.  and  7th  N.  Y.  reached  the  cap.  in 
time  to  prevent  all  atteini)ts  on  the  part  of  hostile  forces  to 
seize  it.  May  13,  1861,  at  the  head  of  900  men,  he  marched 
upon  Baltimore,  and  encamped  on  Federal  Hill,  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  without  opposition— a  service  immediately  (May 
16)  rewarded  by  Pres.  Lincoln  with  the  commission  of  maj.- 
gen.  in  the  service  of  the  U.  8.,  and  by  assigning  him  to  the 
command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  May  22.  He 
here  refused  to  send  back  the  runaway  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters, on  the  ground,  originated  by  him,  that  the  slaves  were 
"property  contraband  of  war."  Feb.  23,  1862,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  troops,  18,000  in  number, 
forming  part  of  the  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  Capt. 
Farragut  commanding  the  naval  force.  After  the  passing 
of  the  fts.  defending  the  Miss,  by  Capt.  Farragut,  Gen.  B. 
(May  1,  1802)  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  where 
he  remained  until  Dec.  10  folloviing,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.  During  his  administration  of  the 
dept.  of  the  Gulf  he  taxed  the  wealthy  ('onfed.  citizens  to 
support  the  inhabs.  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  war.  In 
Nov.  1803  he  was  appohited  commander  of  the  dept.  of  Va. 
and  N.  C.  On  May  5,  1864,  he  occujncd  City  Point  and  Ber- 
muda Hundred.  He  went  with  a  detachment  of  his  forces 
in  Nov.  1864  to  New  York  during  the  presidential  election, 
and  with  a  small  force  held  the  city  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
compelled  an  orderly  election.  He  was  sent  against  Ft. 
Fisher  in  Dec.  1864,  but  the  navy  not  having  reduced  the  ft. 
by  ljoml)aiilin(!nt,  and  a  storm  arising  so  that  he  could  not 
land  his  troops,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  di.sobej'ing  or- 
ders and  returning  :  the  enemy  withdrew  their  troops,  deem- 
ing further  attack  there  abandoned  ;  so  that  when  another 
command  was  sent  against  Ft.  Fisher  the  enemy  were  un- 
Iirepared.  Before  the  second  expedition  Gen.  B.  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  M.  C.  from  Essex  dist.,  Mass.,  1866- 
<5,  and  1878-79  ;  gov.  of  Mass.,  1883  ;  Greenback  candidate 
for  pres.  of  U.  8.,  1884. 

Butler  (BEN.1AMIN  F."),  a  lawyer  and  resident  of  Albany, 
N.  'ii.,  1),  Dec.  1.5,  179.5,  was  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  8.  under  Pres. 
Ja<-kson  from  Dec.  1831  to  June  ia34.    D.  Nov.  8,  1858. 

Butler  ((^'le.ment  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Trov,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16, 
1810.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  18:36; 
was  rector  at  (Georgetown,  D.  <".,  Boston,  and  of  Grace  Ch.. 
at  Rome  (It,),  from  ]H(12  to  1864,  and  prof,  of  ecclesiastical 
hi.st.  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  W.  Phila. 
Among  Ills  works  are  Inrm-  Rome  and  a  Manual  of  Ecclesi- 
aMieal  Hist. 

Butler  (Ezra),  b.  about  1762.  held  .iusticeships  and  chief- 
.iusticcships  of  the  courts  of  Chittenden  and  Addison  cos., 
Vt.,  1803-26;  was  a  member  of  Cong.  1813-15,  and  gov.  1826- 
28.     1).  July  19,  ia38. 

Butler  (John  J.i,  D.  D.,  a  Free-will  Bap.  minister,  b.  at 


Berwick,  Me.,  in  1814,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  18:37  ;  studied 
theol.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was  prof,  in  Whitestown  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1844-.54.  and  at  the  Theological  School  of  New 
Hampton.  N.H.,  18.54-70,  afterward  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  homiletics  in  Bates  Coll.  Theological  8em..  Lewistou, 
Me.  Author  of  .several  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  work  on  natural  and  revealed  theol. 

Butler  (Joseph),  an  Eng.  bp.  and  writer,  b.  at  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire.  May  18.  1692.  About  1714  he  wrote  an  able  refu- 
tation of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  celebrated  a  priori  argument. 
In  17.50  he  was  made  bp.  of  Durham.  His  chief  work  is  T/ip 
Aiialo'i>)  of  lii-liriioii,  yaitrrat  and  Revealed,  to  the  Coni't.  u)id 
Coin.<<r  t>f  yittiirr.     D.  June  10,  1752. 

Butler  (Pierce),  b.  in  Ire.  in  1744,  was  an  officer  of  tlie 
Brit.  army.  While  stationed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  he  resigned 
his  major's  commission,  removed  to  8.  C,  was  a  member  of 
Cong.  1787,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drew  up  the 
Federal  const.  1787,  and  V.  8.  Senator  from  S.  C.  1789-96  and 
1802-04.     D.  Feb.  15,  1822. 

Butler  (Pierce  M.),  b.  in  Edgefield  dist.,  8.  C.  Apr.  11. 
1798  ;  entered  the  army  in  1819  as  second  lieut.,  became  caiit. 
182,5,  resigned  in  1S2!).  and  was  pres.  of  a  bank  at  Columbia 
until  1836  ;  was  elected  (18:38)  gov.  of  S.  C.  ;  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mex.  war  was  elected  col.  of  the  "  Palmetto  regi- 
ment "  of  8.  C.  volunteers,  which  regiment  he  led  to  the  seat 
of  war.     Killed  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847. 

Butler  (Samuel),  a  witty  Eng.  poet,  b.  in  Worcestershire 
Feb.  s.  1012.     Author  of  Hudihras,  1663-78.    D.  Sept.  25,  1680. 

Butler  (William  Allen),  a  lawyer  and  poet,  b.  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  1825,  grad.  at  Univ.  of  New  Y^ork  in  1843  ;  wrote 
Xothing  to  Wear. 

Butler  (William  Orlando),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1793;  served  in 
the  war  of  1812  and  Mex.  war,  and  became  a  maj.-gen.  in 
1846  ;  was  Dem.  candidate  for  V.-P.  in  1848.    D.  Aug.  6, 1880. 

Butte  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Silver  Bow  co.,  Montana. 
Pop.  1880,  3363. 

But'ter  [Ger.  Butter ;  Fr.  benrre ;  Lat.  biityrum  ;  Gr. 
^ovTvpoi',  supposed  to  be  from  ^oOs,  a  "cow,"  and  Tvp6<; 
"cheese"!  is  the  fatty  substance  extracted  fr<)m  milk.  In 
anc.  times  the  lleV)s.  made  use  of  B.  as  food,  Init  the  Grs.  and 
the  Rt)ins.  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  liaths  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  (irs.  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance from  the  Scytliiaus,  Thracians,  and  Phrygians,  while 
the  Roms.  ol)taiiied  it  from  Ger.  In  S.  Europe  at  the  present 
time  B.  is  very  sparingly  u.sed,  olive  oil  often  taking  its 
place  ;  and  in  It.,  8p.,  Port.,  and  8.  Pi-,  it  is  sold  by  apothe- 
caries as  a  medicinal  agent  for  external  application.    In  the 

E.  I.  the  natives  use  g/iee,  which  is  B.  clarified  by  boiling.  B. 
is  usually  made  from  cow's  milk,  which  has  the  following 
average  composition : 

Fat(B.) S.aS 

Caseine 3.88 

Sugar  (lactose) 4.08 

Salts  (alkaline  and  earthy) 0.76 

Water 87.45 

100.00 
The  caseine,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  salts  are  in  solution, 
while  the  fat  is  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  globules, 
which  are  readily  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They 
are  quite  transparent,  refract  light  strongly,  and  give  the 
milk  its  white  color. 

Cream.— When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  a  layer  of  cream,  while  below 
remains  a  blue  transparent  fluid,  seiaim,  containing  the 
other  constituents  of  the  milk.  The  separation  of  fat  and 
serum  is  never  complete  ;  each  retains  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  other.  Dr.  Voelcker  gives  the  composition  of  cream  as 
follows  : 

Fat  (B) 33.43       25.40 

Caseine 2.62  (       „  gj 

Sugar 1.56  )        ' ' 

Salts 0.72         2.19 

Water 61.67       64.80 

100.00      100.00 
To  allow  the  cream  to  rise  for  the  manufacture  of  B.  the 
milk  is  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of  5.5°  to  .59° 

F.  If  much  cooler  than  this,  the  cream  rises  too  slowly  ;  if 
warmer,  the  milk  sours  rapidly.  When  the  cream  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  few  days  before  churning,  it  is  poured  into  a 
clean  stoneware  vessel ;  and  some  B.-makers  add  a  little 
saltpetre,  which  prevents  moulding  and  keeps  the  cream 
free  from  a  <-lieesy  taste. 

Arti.ticidl  B..or  Oleomargaiine.—Mene-Mouriez,  investigat- 
ing the  production  of  the  milk,  noticed  that  cows  deprived 
of  food  continued  to  give  milk  in  some  quantity,  and  that 
the  milk  continued  to  contain  B.  This  led  him  to  infer  that 
the  fat  of  the  animal  was  changed  to  B.,  and,  acting  upon 
this  hint,  he  succeeded  in  extracting  from  beef  tallow  (suet) 
a  fat  having  the  c(msistence  of  B.,  which  he  converted  into 
an  excellent  substitute  for  genuine  B.  As  is  well  known 
B.  consists  chiefly  of  oleine,  palmitine,  and  stearine.  The 
same  is  true  of  suet,  but  the  oily  oleine  is  not  present  in 
so  large  a  proportion  as  in  B.  Mouriez,  thereiore,  removes 
such  a  proportion  of  the  palmitine  and  stearine  as  to  leave 
a  mixed  fat  having  the  consistence  of  B.  His  process  is  as 
follows :  Fresh  snet  is  cut  very  fine,  placed  in  a  ves.sel  con- 
taining water,  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  and  fresh  sheeps' 
stomachs  cut  in  i)ieces  are  added.  The  whole  is  warmed  to 
112°  F.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  the  pepsin  of 
the  stomachs  the  fat  separates  from  the  cellular  tissue. 
This  fat  is  allowed  to  cool  till  it  solidifies,  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press,  when  it  separates 
into  2  portions— a  hard  white  stearine  and  palmitine,  suit- 
able for  the  manufa(;ture  of  candles,  and  a  liquid  oU,  which 
on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  white  fat  with  the  consistence  of 
B.  Mouriez  calls  it  oleomarganne,  from  the  old  idea,  now  dis- 
proved, that  a  fat  margarine  existed  in  B.  and  suet. 
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To  pi-odiu-e  B.,  the  oleoinarsrarinc  is  poured  into  a  chum 
while  still  liiiuid  with  about  half  its  volume  of  fresh  milk 
and  nearly  as  uuieh  water.  A  little  annatto  is  added  for 
(.-olor,  aiula  little  water  in  whieh  pieces  of  cows'  udder  and 
milk  irlauds  have  heeii  soaked.  The  mi.\ture  i-;  then  churned, 
yielding  a  sweet,  palatable  I!,  which  maybe  salti-d  as  usual. 
As  nothing  unwholesome  is  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  this 
B..  its  use  iu  place  of  real  B.  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
As  it  can  be  made  for  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  the  cost  of 
real  B..  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid,  it  has  become 
an  important  article  of  manufacture.         V.  F.  Chandler. 

But'terlield  (.D.\xiei.i,  b.  iu  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  ISil, 
ed.  at  Inion  foil.  During  the  c.  war  was  made  brig.-gen. 
of  voiunteeis,  took  part  in  many  actions  under  Gens.  MeC'lel- 
laii.  Pope,  and  Burnside,  and  was  chief  of  tJcn.  Hooker's  staff 
at  Lookout  Ml.  and  afterward;  brevetted  ma.i.-gen. 

But'terfly,  the  name  of  tlie  diunial  lepidopterous  in- 
sects. They  are  distiniruished  in  most  cases  without  diffi- 
culty by  their  knobbed  antcume.  B.  at  rest  hold  their  win^s 
erect,  the  under  side  beinj;  thus  chiefly  cxliiliited  ;  while 
most  other  lepidopterous  insects  hold  their  winirs  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  inclined  position.  Their  caterpillars  luive  10  feet, 
10  of  which  are  abdominal.  The  pupa  or  clu-ysalis  is  anj;u- 
lar.  especially  on  the  thorax,  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a  co- 
coon, is  frenerally  suspended  by  the  tail  by  means  of  a  silky 
>ul)stance,  but  is  sometimes  supported  by  bands  around  the 
middle.'and  jrenerally  c.xliibits  more  or  less  of  that  soldeu 
lolor  from  which  l)oth  the  names  uurelia  (from  the  Lat. 
auruin.  "trold  "i  and  fhiij.<(di.<  (from  the  Gr.  \pv<t6<;,  "gold  ") 
are  derived.  The  number  of  species  is  very  great,  not  less 
than  5(XX)  beinjr  known,  of  which  there  are  probably  1000 
iu  X.  Amer.  Some  B.  measure  almost  a  ft.  across  the  ex- 
panded winjTS.    The  larjrest  species  are  tropical. 

But'teriuilk,  the  part  of  milk  that  remauis  after  the 
butter  lias  been  separated  from  it.  It  contains  caseuie, 
sufrar,  water,  and  all  the  orijrinal  ingredients  of  milk  ex- 
cept the  oily  matter.  It  is  a  mitiitious  beverage,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  many  places  as  food. 

But'teruut,  or  Wliite  Walnut,  a  name  given  to  the 
■JiiOhi)!"  r'uierea  and  its  fruit,  which  is  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S.  The  tree  grows  to  the  heiglit  of  from  30  to  50  ft.,  and 
has  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  .serrate,  pointed, 
and  rounded  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  clammy, 
and  contains  an  oily,  edible  kernel.  The  wood  is  valuable 
iu  the  arts. 

Butter  Tree,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical  trees, 
the  fruits  of  which  yield  concrete  fixed  oils  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  butter  and  used  as  food.  The  B.  T.  of  India  and 
Afr.  belong  to  the  genus  Bassia  and  the  order  Sapotacea». 
Tliose  f)f  Brazil  and  Guiana  belong  to  the  genus  Varyocar. 

But'ter\*^ort  (  Piiignicida),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Lentibulariacea?,  distinguished  by  a 
:.;-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  trifid,  the  lower  bifiil ;  and  a 
spurred  corolla,  2-lipped  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip  arched. 
The  Pinguicula  vidf/aris  is  a  small  stemless  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  marshes  and  on  wet  rocks  in  Eurojje  and  the  U.  S. 
It  has  the  power  of  coagulathig  milk,  and  is  used  for  that 
purti(»se  by  the  Laplanders. 

Butt'lar,  von  (Ev.\),  b.  in  1070  at  Eschwege,  in  Hesse, 
an  only  child  :  married  in  1087,  but  in  1097,  liaving  met  with 
the  famous  Pietist  Vockerodt  of  Gotha.  she  left  her  hus- 
band, and  in  company  with  other  Pietists,  on  Jan.  2.  ITOx!, 
formed  a  new  "  Christian "'  congregation  at  Allendorf,  in 
Hesse,  in  wliich  she  was  worshipped  first  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
afterward  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  wlio  should  give  birth 
to  the  new  Chr.  Under  the  direction  of  this  female  Brigham 
Young  a  fantastic  system  of  religious  blasphemies,  not  un- 
like the  Mormonism  of  our  days,  was  developed,  and  the 
immoral  practices  in  which  the  "members  indulged  brought 
great  odium  upon  other  Pietists.  Finally,  the  congregation 
was  broken  up  in  Altona.     D.  subsequently  to  1717. 

Butt'mann  (Philipp  Karl),  a  Ger.  philologist,  b.  at 
Frankfort -on-the-Main  in  Dec.  1704.  Author  of  a  Or.  Ch-am. 
far  Srhdols.  a  large  dr.  Gram,  (.\iitfiilirliclie  Onechische 
Spriii-tili-liri:,  unfinished),  and  LixiloQux!  .D.  June  21,  18^. 

But'ton-Busb  (Cephulauthn-^  occideiitcdis),  a  common 
Amer.  shrub  of  the  Cinchona  family,  has  a  white  flower  in 
globose  lieads,  whence  its  name.  When  in  flower  it  is  much 
frequented  by  bees. 

But'tonvvood,  a  common  name  of  the  PkUanus  occi- 
difi'hdls.  a  tree  which  Ls  a  native  of  the  L'.  S.,  and  is  also 
called  plane  tree. 

Butyr'lc  [from  the  Lat.  butyrum.  "  butter"]  Acid  may 
be  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash,  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  B.  A.  may  also  be  obtained 
by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd  to  act  on  a  so- 
lution of  sugar  at  temperature  of  77°  toS6°.  B.  A.  is  a  trans- 
parent, thin,  oilv  liquid,  with  a  i)ersistent  rancid  odor/ 

Butyr'ic  E'tlier,  or  Etliyl'ic  Bu'tyrate,  an  ex- 
ceedingly fragrant  liquid  oljtained  Ijv  distilling  but\Tic  acid 
(or  the  but^Tate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  B.  E. 
IS  mixed  with  alcohol  and  sold  as  artificial  pineapple  oil. 
The  artificial  variety  is  used  for  flavoring  various  articles 
and  for  sophisticating  bad  rum.  Other  B.  E.  are  the  niethvhc, 
butylic,  propylic.  amylic  butyrates.  etc. 

Bnx'ton  (Jeuediau).  an  Englishman,  b.  near  Chester  in 
1,04.  Though  below  mediocritv  in  respect  of  intellect,  he 
possessed  such  marvellous  powei-s  of  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  his 
time.  His  insight  into  the  lelations  of  numbers  was  so  far 
intuitive  that  he  never  could  explain  the  proces.ses  by  which 
lie  arrived  at  his  conclusions.     D.  about  1774. 

Buxton  (Sir  Tho.mas  Fowell).  an  Eng.  philan.,  b.  in 
Essex  Apr.  1,  1780  ;  elected  M.  P.  in  1818  ;  was  an  eminent  ad- 
vocate of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  other  humanitarian 
measures.     D.  Feb.  19,  184."). 

Buz'zard,  a  name  applied  in  Eng.  to  the  Buteo  vulgariK 
and  related  forms  of  the  family  f'alconida?.  They  are  of 
moderate  size  and  generally  brownish  of  color  ;  their  flight 
IS  tolerably  sharp,  and  they  feed  on  insects  and  small  verte- 


brates.  Tn  the  V.  S.  it  is  only  used  under  tlie  form  turkey-B. 
for  the  Cufhiiiif.':  (iiira. 

Buzzard'»«  Bay,  in  the  S.  part  of  Mass.,  is  30  m.  long, 
lias  an  average  width  of  7  m.,  and  contains  the  harbors  of 
Xew  I'.i  (ifcird.  Fairhaven,  and  Wareham. 

Bjcrly  'William  Edmoniji.     See  Ai'i-endi.k. 

By't'urd  (William  Heath).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Eaton,  Preble 
CO.,  O.,  Mar.  20,  1817 ;  self-ed.  ;  became  an  active  prac- 
titioner in  Chicago,  pres.  of  faculty  and  prof,  of  clinical  sur- 
gery in  the  Woman's  Hospital  Med.  Coll.,  twice  pres.  of  the 
Amer.  ]\Ied.  Association  ;  author  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
ObMiilrhti  and  other  works. 

Byles  (Mather).  D.  D..  h.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Mar.  20.  1700. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Eng.  ;  on  his  mother's  side  lie 
descended  from  the  Rev.  Kicliard  blather  and  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton:  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  172.5,  and  was  ordained 
first  pastor  of  Hollis  st.  ch.,  Boston,  1733.  He  soon  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  also  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  poetical  talents.  During  the  Revolution 
charges  were  made  against  him  that  he  prayed  for  the  king 
and  received  visits  from  British  officers,  and  on  the  2d  of 
June  1777  he  was  placed  on  trial,  pronounced  guilty,  and 
ordered  to  be  confined  on  a  guard-.-;hip,  and  in  40  days  to  be 
sent  to  Eng.  with  his  family  :  this  sentence,  however,  was 
not  executed.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Boston,  but  was 
not  again  Cdiincctcd  with  any  parish.    D.  July  5,  1788. 

Byrd  (IIauvey  Leoniuas),  M.  D.,  b.  in  .Salem,  S.  C,  Aug. 
8,  IWO,  received  his  degree  in  med.  from  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
1847  ;  was  prof,  in  the  Savannah  Med.  Coll.,  in  the  Oglethoi-pe 
Med.  Coll.,  Ga..  in  the  \Vash.  L'niv.,  and  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys. 
and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore  ;  was  also  dean  of  the  3  first 
named  and  pres.  of  the  last ;  has  wi-itten  largely  for  the 
med.  journals. 

By'ron  (George  Gordon'),  Lord,  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  in 
Lond.  Jan.  22,  1788.  His  father,  John  BjTon,  having  squan- 
dered liis  own  estates,  nian-ied  for  a  second  wife  Catherine 
(jordon,  a  Scot,  heiress,  with  whose  fortune  he  soon  made 
way.  B.  was  b.  with  a  malformation  of  one  foot,  which 
rendered  him  slightly  lame  through  life.  At  the  age  of  10 
he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  grand-uncle, 
AVilliam,  Baron  B.  The  estate  of  Kewstead  Abbey  and 
others  were  large,  but  greatly  encumbered,  so  that  the  in- 
come was  inconsiderable.  In  1805  he  entered  the  L'niv.  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  spent  2  yrs..  and  put  forth  the  Hoxrg 
of  Jdlenesx,  a  small  vol.  of  poems,  which  was  contemptuously 
criticised  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  B.  retaliated  by  writing 
the  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  lierienerx,  in  which  almost  every 
Avriter  of  note  was  bitterly  satirized.  In  1809  he  set  out  on 
an  extended  tour,  visiting  Sp.,  Port.,  Tur.,  and  Gr.  He  re- 
turned to  Eng.  after  2  yrs.,  and  soon  pub.  the  first  2  cantos 
of  (JhUde  Harold,  which  made  him  famous  at  once.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  entered  upon  a 
wUd  career,  meanwliile  writing  the  Giaour ,  the  Corsair, 
Lara,  and  several  other  poems,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
indicate  his  own  foreign  adventures.  In  Jan.  1815  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  Millbanke,  the  prospective  heiress  of  a  large  for- 
tune. Her  mother's  family  name  was  Noel,  which  B.  was 
sometimes  wont  to  assume.  Not  long  after  the  birth  of 
Ada,  their  only  child.  Lady  B.  left  her  husband  and  returned 
to  her  parents.  Tlie  rea.sons  for  this  step  have  never  been 
authentically  stated,  but  popular  report  ascribed  to  B.  the 
foulest  of  crimes.  He  W'ent  to  Switz.,  where  he  foiTned  a 
brief  connection  with  a  half-sister  of  the  wife  of  Shelley, 
the  issue  of  which  was  a  daughter,  who  d.  young.  While 
here  he  wrote  the  3d  canto  of  t'hUde  Harold  unA  The  Pris- 
oner of  Chilian.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Venice, 
where  he  flung  himself  into  excesses,  by  which  his  health 
was  impaired.  He  at  length  entered  into  a  liaisonvnth.  the 
young  countess  Guiccioli,  which  seems  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  her  brothers,  the  counts  Gamba.  and  her  elderly 
husband.  Soon  after  lie  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Guicciolis  and  Gambas  at  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  at 
Pisa.  During  this  period  he  wrote  the  4th  canto  of  Childe 
Harold.  Manfred.  Don  Juan,  several  dramas,  and  other  po- 
ems. By  this  time  his  estates  had  become  disembarrassed, 
and  by  selling  Newstead  he  was  in  possession  of  ample 
means.  The  Gr.  straggle  for  independence  now  began.  B. 
entered  eagerly  into  the  cause,  advanced  large  sums  of 
money,  and  in  1823  resolved  to  take  a  personal  part  in  it. 
After  passing  some  months  in  Cephaloiiia,  he  sailed  for 
Missolonghi,  where  he  arrived  early  in  1824.  He  took  a  se- 
vere cold  Apr.  9,  which  soon  devel(">ped  into  a  fatal  illness. 
D.  Apr.  19,  1824.  [From  orig.  art.  in  ./.'»•  L'uir.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
J.  Thomas.  LL.D.] 

Bys'sus,  a  name  given  to  a  bundle  of  silky  or  shining, 
semi-transparent,  horny  filaments  by  which  many  bivalve 
mollusks  (e.  g.  common  sea-mussels i  attach  themselves  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  substances.  Tlic^^e  filaments  are  se- 
creted by  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  fot)t  of  the  animal. 
They  are  guided  to  their  place  by  the  foot,  and  expand  into 
a  sort  of  disk  at  the  point  of  attachment.  The  Pinna  of  the 
^lediterranean  produces  long  and  strong  filaments  of  a  silky 
lustre,  wliich  can  be  woven  into  cloth.  This  cKith  is  liighly 
prized,  but  the  Pinna  has  become  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

Byzantine  (biz'an-tin)  Art,  in  oniament  and  arch.,  is 
tliat  symbolic  system  which  originated  at  Byzantium,  and 
was  developed  by  the  Gr.  artists  out  of  the  Chr.  symbolism. 
The  great  features  of  this  style  are  the  circle  and  dome,  the 
round  arch,  and  all  the  various  details  of  fonn  which  are 
derived  from  the  lily,  the  cross,  the  nimbus,  and  other  spii- 
bols.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  style  of  arch,  are 
the  mosqiie  (formerly  ch.)  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
and  the  cli.  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

Byzantine  Empire,  called  also  the  Eastern  or 
Greeic  Empire,  the  E.  part  of  the  Rom.  empire,  which 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.  i>.  39.5.  was  assigned 
to  his  son  Arcadius.  the  W.  jiortion  being  bequeathed  to 
Honorius.  with  its  cap.  at  Rome.  Byzantium  or  Constanti- 
nople, which  had  been  since  a.  d.  3-30  the  new  cap.  of  the 
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Rom.  empire,  was  the  lesiiieuce  of  Arcadius,  whose  domin- 
ion iucluded  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus  in  Asia,  Egypt 
in  Afr..  and  TliVace,  Moesia  (ni>\v  Bulgaria),  ^lacedonia,  iii:, 
and  Crete  in  Europe.  This  empire  c^mtinued  from  a.  d.  395 
to  A.  D.  UM.  Arcadius  was  a  weak  ruler,  and  left  the  govt, 
in  the  hands  of  his  favorites  and  parasites  and  liis  shame- 
less empress  Eudoxia,  till  his  death  in  408.  His  son,  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  at  the  age  of  7  succeeded,  under  the  regency  of 
Anthemius  andtlie  administration  of  his  sister  Pulcheria.  till 
his  death.  450.  Pulcheria  and  her  husband  Marcianus  reigned 
till  457.  For  the  next  70  yrs.  5  emps.,  all  of  low  birth  and 
small  ability,  but  violent  persecutors  of  those  whom  they 
called  heretics,  ruled.  From  527  to  565  Justinian  reigned, 
celebrated  alike  for  his  code  of  laws  (see  Justinian)  and 
tlie  victories  won  by  his  gens.,  Belisarius  and  Narses.  His 
nephew.  Justin  II.,  a  weak  ruler,  succeeded  (565-578),  and 
suffered  the  enemies  of  the  empire  to  encroach  upon  it  on 
all  sides.  Tiberius  II.,  578-582,  did  better,  l)Ut  liis  reign  was 
short.  During  the  next  1-36  yrs.,  582-718,  the  13  emps.  only 
varied  from  very  bad  to  worst ;  9  of  the  13  suffered  violent 
death,  and  nearly  all  deserved  it.  Leo  III.  (718-741)  was  an 
abler  monarch,  but  in  726  became  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy in  regard  to  images  or  icons  in  the  chs.,  then  generally 
used";  this  controversy  continued  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  caused  much  Viloodshed.  t'onstantine  IV.  and  his  son 
Leo  IV.  were  efficient  rulers,  but  iconoclasts.  In  780  Con- 
stantine  V.  and  his  mother  Irene  changed  the  policy  of  the 
govt,  in  favor  of  image-worship.  Irene  was  a  cruel  and 
vicious  empress ;  she  put  out  lier  son"s  eyes,  and  elevated 
her  paramour  to  the  throne,  but  was  banished  in  802.  A 
dreary  period  followed  of  65  yrs.,  in  which  the  only  redeem- 
ing name  is  tliat  of  Theophilus,  whose  13  yrs.  of  rule,  in 
which  there  was  some  semblance  of  justice,  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  widow,  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  Theodora, 
who  Initchered  100.000  Paulicians  ;  and  this  by  that  of  her 
drunken  son,  Michael  III.  In  867  Basilius  I.  (Macedo)  ascend- 
ed the  throne  and  founded  Macedonian  dynasty.  He  was  a 
reformer,  statesman,  and  jurist.  The  Macedonian  dynasty 
reigned  till  1057,  btit  of  its  OS  rulers  all  were  either  weak, 
profligate,  or  desperately  wicked,  except  Basilius  I.  and 
liasilius  U.  ;  and  the  empresses,  as  in  all  the  hist,  of  this  em- 
pire, were  much  worse  than  the  emps.  From  1057  to  3204  the 
C'omnenian  dynasty  ruled,  at  first  much  after  the  base  fashion 
of  their  predecessors,  but.  with  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  (1081- 
1118),  in  whose  reign  the  crusades  began,  there  was  more 
ability,  though  the  persecuting  spirit  predominated,  and 
until  1180  the  emps.  were  an  improvement  on  the  preced- 
ing dynasty.  With  the  accession  of  Alexis  II.,  1180,  the  old 
scenes  of  blinding,  murder,  and  assassination  were  renewed. 
In  1204  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Fr.  and  Venetians, 
and  the  Lat.  emps.  ruled  there,  and  the  Gr.  emps.  trans- 
ferred their  caps,  to  Nice  and  Trebizond.  This  was  an  effort 
on  tlie  part  of  the  crusaders  to  save  the  empire  to  Christian- 
ity, but  it  was  not  successful.  In  1261  CVinstantinojile  was 
restored  to  the  Grs.,  and  Michael  VIII.  (Pahenlogus)  founded 
the  Paheologian  dynasty.  In  a  better  time  and  with  a  better 
people  some  of  these  princes  might  have  made  a  fair  record 
in  hist. ;  but  the  empire  was  doomed,  and  after  almr)st  200 
yrs.  of  fi'uitless  and  imbecile  resistance,  it  closed  with  tlie 
surrender  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks  May  29,  1453.  F^'oin 
the  0th  century  it  had  been  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Armenians,  Paulicians.  Arabs,  Tartars,  Bulgarians,  Rus., 
Servians,  Bo.snians,  and  Turks,  and  its  final  downfall,  even 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  was  not  to  be  deplored. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 
Byzau'tiuin  [Gr.  Bv^dfTiov],  an  anc.  Gr.  city,  on  the 
site  (if  the  modern  Coustaiitind] lie.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  667  b.  c.,  and  its  position  soon  made  it  a  place  of 
imiicirtance.  It  was  captured  by  the  Pers.,  but  was  retaken 
b>'  the  Athenians  in  478  b.  c.  ;  it  revolted  against  the  Athe- 
nians in  440,  and  was  retaken  by  Alcibiades  in  408  b.  c.  In 
340  B.  c.  it  was  besieged  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  but  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  About  279  b.  c. 
the  Byzantines  were  forced  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Gauls.  In  196  a.  d.  it  was  captured,  after  a  3-yrs.  siege,  by 
the  Roms.,  who  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  city.  In 
3.30  a.  d.  Constantine  made  it  tlie  cap.  of  his  empire,  calling 
it  >Jew  Rome. 


C. 


C,  the  third  letter  of  most  European  alphabets,  is  in  Eng. 
either  a  palatal  mute,  with  the  sound  of  k,  a  sound  which  it 
has  before  «,  o,  v.  and  the  consonants  (except  In.  unless 
marked  with  the  cedilla,  thus,  f ,  as  in  facade  and  <  ither  words, 
mostly  from  the  Fr.  and  Port.  When  marked  with  the  ce- 
dilla, or  when  occurring  before  e,  i,  or  y,  it  has  the  sibilant 
sc  lund  of  s.  C'h  has  (1 )  the  Sp.  .sound,  as  in  the  word  church  ; 
<2)  the  Fr.  sound  (equivalent  to  sh,  the  Ger.  sch),  as  In  chaise  ; 
and  (3)  the  hard  sound,  equivalent  to  k,  as  in  chard.  The 
(ier.  guttural  c/i  is  never  used  in  Eng. 

Caa'ba.     See  Kaaha. 

C'aa'iiig  Whale  [Scot,  for  "driving  whale  "],  the  Olo- 
hioceiihdlus  dediictor,  a  large  porpoise  occurring  in  large 
Fierds  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  when  one  of  the  herd  is  stranded, 
the  rest  all  follow  it,  often  rushing  to  their  own  destruction 
in  tills  manner.  They  are  the  soune  of  rich  booty  to  fisher- 
men. It  is  one  of  the  "bottle-head  "  whales  of  N.  Amer., 
and  is  most  frequently  caught  in  Scot. 

Cabal',  a  secret  council  formed  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (1667).  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Clif- 
ford. Arlington,  Buckingham.  Ashley,  and  Lautlerdale.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  term  was  formed  from  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  tlieir  names.  In  gen.,  any  secret  association 
formed  for  iirivate  jiurposes. 

<Jab'bag;e  [Fr.  chou  ;  Ger.  Kohl],  a  variety  of  the  Bras- 
sica  oleracea.  a  plant  of  the  order  C:rucifene.  Other  va- 
rieties of  this  species  are  the  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  kale. 


C.  are  of  many  sorts,  which  are  divided  into  common  and 
Savoy  C,  the  latter  characterized  by  wrinkled  leaves. 

€ab'bage  But'terfly,  a  name  common  to  several  spe- 
cies of  butterfly,  the  larvfe  of  which  devour  the  leaves  of 
plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  are  known  as  cabbage- 
worms.  They  lielong  mostly  to  the  genus  Pieris,  are  natives 
of  Europe,  but  have  lieeii  introduced  into  Amer. 

Cabbage-Fly  (Anthonnun  O/ii.i.sint),  a  species  of  Musci- 
da?,  or  the  fly  family,  of  which  the  maggots  often  do  injury 
to  the  roots  of  ealiljages. 

Cabbajie-Paliii,'or  Cabbage  Tree,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which  is 
eaten  like  cabliage.  The  C.-P.  of  the  W.  I.  is  the  Areca 
oleracea,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  130  ft.  or  more.  The 
palmetto  (,  ( 'hatmtrops  jndmetto)  is  sometimes  called  C.-P. 

Cab'bala  [Heb.  H  73p,  "  that  which  is  received  "'  (by  tra- 
dition), from  '73p  {kibbd),   "to  receive"],  an  anc.  Jewish 

system  of  philos.,  the  origin  and  tenets  of  which  are  obscure  ; 
only  it  is  certain  that  it  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  universe,  and  that  among  its  doctrines  was  that 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Some  suppose  that  it  origi- 
nated at  Alexandria,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chr.  era, 
and  that  it  was  related  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  Cabbalists 
professed  to  be  in  possession  of  an  interpretation  of  the 
Heb.  law  given  to  Moses  by  God  and  handed  down  oyally  by 
tradition. 

Cabbalists.    See  Cabbala. 

Ca'bell  (James  L.^wrence).  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Nelson  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  26.  1S)3.  studied  med.  at  the  univs.  of 
A'a..  Md.,  and  Pa.,  and  finally  in  Paris  ;  was  appfiinted  prof. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  in  1837.  and  is  pres.  of  the  State  board 
of  health  and  vital  statistics  of  Va. 

Cab'inet,  in  politics,  a  select  council  of  an  executive 
chief ;  a  committee  of  ministers  or  the  governing  council  of 
a  country.  In  the  U.  S.  the  C.  is  composed  of  7  heads  of 
depts.,  the  sees,  of  state,  of  the  treas.,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of 
the  interioi',  the  P.-M.-gen..  and  atty.-gen.  In  G.  Brit,  the  C. 
consists  of  a  number  of  ministers  (usually  about  15)  among 
whom  are  the  first  lord  of  the  treas.  (who  is  prime  minister). 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
pres.  of  the  council,  and  5  sees,  of  state. 

Cabl'ri,  or  Cabeirl  [Gr.  Ka/3eipoi],  anc.  divinities  wor- 
shipped in  Samothrace,  Phcenicia,  Gr.,  and  other  countries. 
Their  worship  was  solemn  and  mysterious. 

Cable  (George  W.).     See  Appendix. 

Cabool',  or  Cabul,  a  fortified  city  of  Afghanistan,  on 
the  Cabool  River,  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Ghuznee,  in  lat.  34°  30' 
N.,  about  6400  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  severe  in 
winter,  but  the  region  is  famous  for  its  fniits.  The  people 
are  a  mixed  race,  mostly  Mohammedans.  It  was  captured 
by  Tamerlane  about  1400 ;  was  the  cap.  of  the  Mogul  emps. 
under  Baber  (1494-1.530) ;  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  173s. 
The  Brit,  seized  it  in  1839,  but  in  1842  the  Afghans  rose  and 
massacred  the  Brit.  army.  The  Brit,  again  occupied  it  early 
in  1880,  but  evacuated  it  Aug.  11.    Pop.,  estimated.  60.000. 

Cab'ot  (George),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1752;  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  1790,  and  was  pres.  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814.     D.  Apr.  18.  182:3. 

Cabot  (John),  a  foreign  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  after 
the  disct)very  of  Amer.  by  Columbus  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  5  vessels,  which  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1497.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  June  24, 
and  were  in  Eng.  again  in  Aug. 

Cabot  (Sebastian),  -d  navigator,  b.  in  Bristol  about  1476  : 
in  1499  conducted  an  expedition  that  visited  the  Gulf  of 
Mex.  ;  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Sp.,  in  1512, 
and  commanded  an  expedition  whicli  examined  the  coasts 
of  Brazil  and  La  Plata  in  1.526  ;  returned  to  Eng.  in  1548.  D. 
about  1557. 

Cabral'  (Pedro  Alvarez),  a  Port,  navigator,  b.  about 
1460;  commanded  a  fleet  which  Emmanuel  of  Port,  sent  to 
the  E.  I.  in  1.500.  Having  been  can-ied  out  of  his  course  by  a 
westward  ocean  cun-ent,  he  discovered  Brazil  in  Apr.  1500. 
He  afterward  pursued  his  voyage  to  Calicut,  and  made  con- 
quests in  India,  where  he  founded  the  first  Port,  factory.  D. 
about  1520. 

Caea'o,  the  fruit  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  a  tree  of  tropi- 
cal Amer.,  of  the  order  Bvttneriaceae.  Chocolate  is  made  of 
the  roasted  keraels  of  the  nut. 

Ca<'ao  Butter,  a  fixed  oil,  hard  and  solid  at  ordinary 
temiieratuies.  which  is  yielded  in  large  quantities  by  the 
fruit  of  J'liiobrotiut  Cacao.  It  is  extracted  by  heat  and  press- 
ure. It  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics,  and 
is  especially  useful  in  pharmacy,  in  the  preparation  of  sup- 
positories. C.  B.  is  not  to  be  cfnifounded  with  cocoa  but- 
ter, a  kind  of  palm  oil,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It 
contai^is  a  very  large  proportion  of  stearine. 

Caelialot.     See  Sperm  Wuale. 

Caeli'olong,  a  beautiful  mineral,  sometimes  called 
Pearl  Opal,  is  a  milk-white  variety  of  opal,  nearly  allied 
to  hydrophane.  It  is  opaque  and  pearly,  has  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  river  Cach,  in  Bucharia,  where  it  was  first 
discovered. 

Caeta't-ea;  (named  from  Cact/i.<,  one  of  the  genera"),  a 
natural  order  of  exou-enous  iilants  remarkable  for  their  gay 
and  large  flowers,  and  for  the  grotesque  forms  of  some  of 
the  species,  which  are  nearly  all  succulent.  It  comprises 
about  .500  sjiecies.  all  natives  of  Amer.,  gi-owing  in  hot  cli- 
mates and  arid  situations,  to  which  they  are  well  adapt eil 
by  their  thick  skins,  almost  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
so  called  cactuses  of  the  Old  World  are  often  Euphorbia- 
ceae  ;  or,  if  they  are  really  cactaceous,  they  are  naturalized 
plants.  The  C.  for  the  most  part  are  easily  naturalized,  ami 
hence  some  species  aliound  in  S.  Europe  and  Asia.  Most  t'f 
them  are  leafless,  and  instead  of  leaves  have  clusters  of 
hairs  or  prickles.  In  some  species,  as  the  melon  cactus  or 
melon  thistle,  the  stem  swells  into  a  globe.  Other  species 
have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.    This  order  comprises 
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the  uiirht-Mooinins  cereus.  the  Opmitin  or  priokly  pear, 
whirh  liears  an  edible  fniit,  and  the  nopal,  on  which  the 
cochineal  ini^eit  feeds.  The  stems  of  the  <.'.  atx^und  in  a 
.iuioe  which  affoi-ds  a  wliolesome  and  valuable  l>everase  to 
men  and  animals  in  the  long  dry  season  which  prevails 
where  thev  grow.  Manv  species  occur  as  epiphytes  on 
t\>rest  tree's.  Tlie  t'.  are  extensively  cultivated  in  erreen- 
houses  and  hothouses  in  En?,  and  the  U.  s.  Most  of  them 
are  easilv  pnipasated  by  branches,  which  are  allowed  to 
■  In-  a  little  before  thev  are  planted.  Nimierous  species  are 
natives  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  the  extreme  8.  \\  . 

Cactus.    See  Cactace.f.. 

<'a'fii»,  an  It.  sriant.  said  to  be  a  son  of  Vulcan.  He  stole 
^•■nie  i>xt-Ti  of  Hen-ules.  who  killed  C. 

Cad'dlce-Fljr,  or  Caddis-Fly  iPhryqaneiiht).  a  family 
-  >f  insects  of  the  order  Xeuroptera.  They  are  most  interest- 
ing, on  account  of  their  larvje.  of  which  the  larger  kinds 
are  the  caddice-worms  or  cad-bait  of  Drit.  ansrlers.  The 
species  of  C.-F.  are  numerous  in  the  U.  !?..  and  they  are 
more  so  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  The  angler 
looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges  of  streams  and  under 
<tones.  or  on  the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants.  As  a  bait,  the 
'.addice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May-fly.  and  more  so  in 
running  streams  than  the  ordinary  worm. 

Cade  (Jack>.  an  Irishman  who  called  himself  Mortimer. 
the  leader  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Kent  in  June 
14.50.  He  marched  with  al)out  \6.yM\)  insurgents,  defeated  a 
royal  army  which  was  sent  against  him.  entered  Lond..  in 
which  he  'maintained  strict  order,  but  caused  Lord  Say.  a 
royal  favorite,  to  be  put  to  death.  Many  of  his  followers 
were  induced  to  disperse  by  a  promise  of  pardon.  Among 
their  motives  for  rebellion  was  oppressive  taxation.  C.  fled, 
but  was  pursued  and  killed  July  11.  14.V). 

Cadillac,  on  K.  R.,  city,  cap.  of  Wexford  co..  Mich.,  100 
m.  N.  >>f  Crrand  Rapids.    Pop.  1880,  2213;  1S*1,  3916. 

Ca'diz  lanc.  Gad'^x).  a  seaport  of  .Sp..  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Leon.  94  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  R.  R.  Its  site  is 
a  long  tongue  of  land  surrounded  by  water  on  3  sides,  hav- 
ing an  inlet  called  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  forms  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  connected  ^^^th  the  mainland  by  a  neck.  "200 
yards  wide,  defended  by  fts.  C.  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, probably  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  :  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roms.  -.we  b.  c.  It  was  pillaged  bv  the  £ng.  in 
15t»j.  and  besieged  by  the  Fr.  ISIO-V^    Pop.  te.O*. 

Cadiz,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Han-isou  co.,  O..  about  22  m. 
X.  W.  (jf  WheeUng.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  wool- 
irrowing  dist.     Pop.  18T0, 14.3.5  ;  18SU,  1817. 

Cad'iniuin,  a  white  metal  having  a  sliglit  bluish  cast, 
discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer.  and  also  independently  by 
Hermann,  named  from  cudmia  fo-m/U;  a  name  given  to  an 

<  'i-e  of  zinc  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.    Symbol, 

<  d ;  atomic  weight,  112 :  sp.  gr.  after  fusion.  8.6 :  ham- 
mered, 8.7  nearly.  C.  is  lustrous,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
possesses  a  fibro'us  fracture.  It  tarnishes  very  slightly  in 
the  air,  and  only  bums  at  a  high  heat.  It  is  more  tenacious 
than  tin,  though,  like  that  metal,  a  bar  of  it  gives  a  ■"  cry  " 
when  bent.  It  melts  below  260°.  and  volatilizes  at  about 
:i»Xi='  C.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  sulphide  •greenockite  ' 
at  Bishopstown.  Renfrewshire.  Scot.,  and  incidentally  as  a 
i-onstituent  of  various  zinc  ores,  as  the  carbonate,  silicate, 
f-tc.  as  well  as  the  sulphide  in  .several  localities.  The  zinc 
tiowers  in  the  flues  of  zinc-reducing  furnaces  contain  even 
as  much  as  11  per  cent,  of  C.  Commercial  Eng.  zinc  often 
contains  C.  Its  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  and  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  act  as  emetics  :  their  taste  is  di.sagreeably 
metallic.  C.  finds  its  chief  application  in  the  arts  in  the 
form  of  the  stilphide.  which  has  an  intense  yellow  color, 
and  is  used  for  coloring  soaps,  and  in  paints,  etc.  It  is 
known  as  C  yellow  and  jaune  brillant.  The  iodide  and 
bromide  of  C.  are  used  in  photography.  The  metal  is  used 
for  forming  a  fusible  with  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  for  filling 
teeth.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Cad'mns  [CTr.  K<i6>io<r],  in  classical  mythology,  was  a 
son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Sidon  :  sent  to  seek  his  sister  Europa 
when  carried  ofif  by  Jupiter :  fabled  to  have  founded  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia  :  invented  or  introduced  from  Phcenicia  16  letters 
of  the  Gr.  alphabet. 

Cadival'ader  (Gen.  George^  a  native  of  Phila.,  where 
he  practised  law,  ser\'ed  in  the  Mex.  war.  and  was  brevetted 
maj.-gen.  for  services  at  Chapultepee.  He  was  maj.-gen.  of 
Pa.  troops  1861-<j2.  and  in  1862  became  maj.-gen.  of  L".  S. 
Tolimteers.     D.  Feb.  3.  1879. 

Ca'dy  (Albemarle),  b.  in  18<>7  in  X.  H..  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1829,  and  Oct.  2i.l.  186:3.  col.  8th  L'.  S.  Inf.  :  served  in  war  with 
3Iex.,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz.  Cerro  Gordo.  Amazoque,  San 
Antonio,  Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey :  in  the  c.  war 
was  in  command  of  the  dist.  of  Or.,  acting  inspector-gen.  of 
the  dept.of  the  Pacific,  and  in  command  of  draft  rendez- 
vous at  >ew  Haven,  Conn.  Brevet  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.  Mar. 
13,  1865.    Retired  May  18. 1864. 

Cady  iDanieli.  b.  in  Columbia  co.,  X.  Y..  in  1773.  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1795  :  was  an  M.  C.  and  for  8  yrs.  .iudge  of 
the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  X.  Y.  One 
of  his  5  dauirlitei-s  is  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.    D.  18.59. 

Cseciliidce  [Lat.  oec*/.*.  "blind"'],  a  family  of  amphibians 
whose  body  is  almost  cylindrical,  the  head  small,  and  the 
eyes  very  small  or  wanting.  The  skin  is  vIscoils  and  an- 
luilarly  wrinkled,  appearing  naked,  although  minute  scales 
may  be  found  between  its  wrinkles.  The  vertebrse  are 
articulated  as  in  fi.shes,  and  the  skull  Ls  united  to  the  first 
vertebra  by  two  condyles.  The  ribs  are  short.  The  species 
are  inliahs.  of  tropical  countries. 

Cjecil'ius  Sta'tius,  a  Rom.  comic  poet,  a  native  of 
Milan  and  a  friend  of  Ennius.  Only  small  fragments  of  his 
comedies  are  extant.    D.  in  168  b.  c. 

Caen,  ka'en  or  kahn  [I>at.  Cadoiiont  or  Cadom'/>»].  a  city 
of  Fr.,  on  the  river  Ome.  10  m.  from  the  sea  and  148  m. 
W.  X.  W.  from  Paris ;  is  coimected  by  a  canal  with  the  sea, 


and  with  Paris  by  a  R.  R.  It  has  wide  streets,  several  fine 
public  squares,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  Xorman  arch., 
the  buildiu4rs  being  mostly  built  of  the  cream-colored  stone 
(known  as  Caen  stone i  which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  It 
■was  an  important  place  as  early  as  912 :  was  the  residence 
of  William,  duke  of  Normandv.  before  his  conquest  of  Eng.  ; 
in  i:i46  was  pillaged  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng.    Pop.  41.508. 

Cae'sar,  tlie  cognomen  of  a  patrician  Rom.  family  which 
was  one  of  the  most  anc.  in  the  state,  and  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  lulus,  a  son  of  -Eneas.  After  the  family  had  be- 
come extinct  (at  the  death  of  Xero),  the  succeeding  emps. 
of  Rome  a.ssumed  the  name  of  C.  as  a  title.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  the  title  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caesar  (Caii"s  Julius  i.  a  Rom.  soldier  and  statesman,  b. 
July  12,  1(W  B.  c.  While  quite  young  he  served  with  the 
army  in  Asia  Minor :  afterward  studieci  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and  became  an  aspii^nt  for  political  honoi-s.  In  68  b.  c.  he 
was  elected  qusestor  and  married  a  kinswoman  of  Pompey. 
In  6.5  he  was  made  an  fedile,  and  rendered  hunself  popular 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  games  which  he  Instituted.  In 
63  he  was  cho:»en  pontifex  maximus.  He  was  suspected  in 
that  yr.  of  compUcity  in  the  Catilinian  consj)iracy,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  condemnation.  In  62  he  was  made  prietor.  and 
sent  to  command  in  Sp.  In  60  he  became  consul.  BibuliLS 
bemg  his  colleague.  He  proposed  and  canied  an  agrarian  law 
by  which  a  large  tract  of  public  land  was  divided  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  He  now  entered  Into  the  secret  alliance 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus  known  as  the  first  triumvirate, 
and  with  their  aid  was  able  to  carry  out  aU  the  measures 
which  he  proposed.  In  .58  he  went  as  gov.  to  Gaul,  where  he 
made  successful  campaigns  m  Switz.  and  Ger..  and  m  55  in- 
vaded Brit.  Meanwhile  Crassus  was  killed  in  Parthia,  and 
jealousy  arose  between  the  other  two  triumvirs.  Pompey 
sided  with  the  aristocracy.  C.  with  the  commonalty,  each 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army.  In  5i:i  b.  c.  it  was  decreed  in 
the  senate  that  C.  should  lay  down  his  command  and  dis- 
V)and  his  army.  The  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  tribune 
t'urio.  but  C.  offered  to  dismiss  his  army  if  Pompey  would 
do  the  same.  The  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion. C.  thereupon  assembling  5<X>i3  Inf.  and  3<W  cav.  crossed 
the  river  Rubicon  and  marched  toward  Rome.  Pompey 
and  his  adherents  fled  to  Gr..  whither  C.  followed  them.  A 
decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  plam  of  Pharsalia  (Aug.  9. 
48  B.  c.  I,  in  which  Pompey,  whose  force  was  more  than  double 
that  of  C.  was  routed. "  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Eg>T)t. 
Pontus.  Afr..  and  Sp.  until  46.  when  C.  having  triumphed 
over  all  his  opponents,  became  master  of  the  republic.  The 
senate  made  hun  "•  imperator  "  for  life,  dictator,  and  ponti- 
fex maximus.  thus  concentrating  in  his  hands  aU  military, 
civil,  and  sacerdotal  power.  The  ritle  of  king  was  offered 
to  him.  but  he  refused  it.  knowuig  that  the  des'gnation 
would  be  odious  to  the  populace.  He  proposed  and  carried 
into  effect  many  -wise  laws,  notable  among  which  was  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  It  was  not  long  before  a  con- 
spiracy, embracing  many  of  the  foremost  Roms..  was  formed 
against  him.  He  was  warned  of  its  existence,  but  took  no 
nieasures  to  protect  his  person.  The  conspu-ators  fell  upon 
him  in  the  senate-chamber,  and  stabbed  him  again  and  again. 
It  is  said  that  the  fatal  blow  was  given  by  Brutus,  whom  C. 
had  regarded  as  his  most  intimate  friend.  D.  Mar.  15, 44  b.  c. 
[Fiom  oriy.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  W.  Jacobs.] 

Caesare'a  [Gr.  Kaio-apeia ;  anciently  called  Turns  Stra- 
toiils],  an  anc.  citv  and  seaport  of  Pal.,  now  in  ruins,  was 
situated  on  the  3iediteiTanean.  about  37  m.  X.  of  Jaffa  and 
55  m.  X.  X.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great  (22  b.  c),  who  erected  here  several  magnificent 
edifices,  and  protected  its  port  by  a  semicircular  mole, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works 
of  antiquitv.  C.  was  the  scene  of  several  events  recorded 
in  the  boo'k  of  Acts  (See  Acts,  chaps,  x.,  xxiii..  xxv.t  It 
was  taken  by  the  crusaders  in  1101.  The  site  is  now  covered 
with  shapeless  ruins. 

C^e'sium  (symbol  Cs  :  atomic  weight.  133K  an  alkali 
metal  discovered  with  the  spectroscope  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  in  1860  in  the  water  of  some  saline  springs  in  Ger. 
C.  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  though  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities."  In  its  chemical  relations  C.  is  closely  analogous 
to  potas.sium.  though  it  is  more  electro-positive,  being,  in- 
deed, the  most  electro-positive  element  known. 

Caffeine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  coffee,  tea.  Paraguay 
tea  (//«•  Pamd'iayeimy).  and  guarana  *  G>ia/a)"i  ojftcinali-f. 
or  Pa'dlinia  ioifAUfK  called  also  Theine  and  Guara- 
nlue.  When  pure,  C.  appears  m  white  silky  needles  hav- 
ing no  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  much  more 
so  in  hot,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  less  so  in  ether. 
It  acts  as  a  weak  base,  dissolving  in  acids,  from  which  it 
mav  be  crystallized  by  evaporation. 

Cafl'rarla.     See  Kaffraria. 

Cain,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  murderer  of  his 
brother  Abel,  was  condemned  to  be  a  fugitive  on  the  earth. 
He  tneu  retired  to  the  laud  of  Xod,  and  built  there  a  city, 
which  was  called  Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 

Cagliostro  kal-yos'tro (Alexander*,  b.  at  Palermo,  1743. 
d.  in  Rome,  1775,  plaved,  though  he  was  a  mere  impostor,  a 
great  role  in  Paris  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lutions, 1780-85.  .     .,  .  .,  1    •.-,„, 

Cairn,  a  Celtic  word  slgmf>^ng  a  "heap  or  pile.  i>  ai^- 
plied  to  artificial  heaps  of  stones  frequently  found  u; 
Europe.  In  some  cases  the  C.  are  encircled  by  lai^  un- 
hewn stones  set  upright  in  the  ground.  The  majority  ot 
them  wei-e  raised  as  sepulchres  and  monuments  for  the 
dead.  In  countries  whei-e  stones  are  scarce  the  place  ot 
the  C  is  supplied  bv  the  ban-ow  or  earthen  mound,  which 
differs  from  a  C.  <inlv  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

Cairn'zorni  Stones,  a  name  given  t«  >  brown  or  yellow 
quartz  or  rock-crvstal  found  at  Cairngonn.  Scot.  They  are 
used  as  ornamental  st<mes,  and  the  yellow  variety  is  often 
called  topaz.  ,      . ,  „  ,r  i 

Cairo,  kl'ro  [called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Ma^f  or  Musr:  also 

4/     h' fit  it-  h  »**i^-T.    ^-i-^r.-vM.-iiie  ■*!      tho     r*i*n      nf    mrwlpm 


'the  viciorious"],  the   cap.  of  modern 
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Egypt,  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  Nile,  5  m.  S.  of  the  com- 
nienoement  of  the  Delta,  and  connected  by  R.  R.  with  Alex- 
andria. The  Tombs  of  tlie  Caliplis.  wliich  are  without  the 
walls,  are  beautiful  siicciinens  of  Saracetiii-  arch.  There  are 
handsome  public  ;;anlens  with  tcroves  of  orange,  citron,  and 
palm  trees.  In  the  vicinity  arc  the  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
the  obehsk  of  Heliopolis.  and  the  <M  Xiloineter,  which  indi- 
cated the  heijrht  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  Great 
Pyramid  is  about  10  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city.  C.  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  .seat  of  Oriental  learning  and  Mohammedan 
theol.  It  was  founded  by  tlie  Arabs  about  970  a.d.  :  was 
ruled  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs  until  superseded  by  Saladin, 
1171  :  was  taken  bv  the  Turks  in  1518.    Pop.  349,883. 

Cairo,  ka'ro,  K.  K.  centre,  city,  and  river-port  of  111., 
cap.  of  Alexander  co.,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  .State,  upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
().  and  Miss,  rivers,  175  m.  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  depot  for 
tlie  products  of  N.  111.,  la.,  and  Wis.  seeking  S.  markets. 
Over  4000  steamboats  land  at  its  wharf  annually.  The  low 
site  of  the  city  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  levee  to 
protect  it  froni  inujidations.     Pop.  1870,  (ia67  ;  1880,  9011. 

Ca'ius  [the  Latinized  fm-ni  of  Kii>/f.  Key.  or  Cay\  (John\ 
M.  D..  an  Eng.  phys..  1).  at  Norwich  Oct.  (J,  l.'ilO  ;  was  appoint- 
ed phys.  successively  to  Edward  VI.,  (^ueen  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  In  1.5.57  he  founded  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge.  He 
WTOte,  beside  other  works,  a  Treatifie  on  the  Sweating  Sick- 
tte^x.    D.  July  29,  1.572. 

Caj'uput,  or  C'ajepiit  {^Telaleuca  Cajepnti),  a  tree,  from 
the  leaves  of  which  the  pungent,  aromatic  volatile  oil  of  C. 
is  obtained  by  distillation.  It  is  rather  small,  with  a  crook- 
ed trunk,  tliick  spongy  bark,  white  wood,  and  tenninal 
spikes  of  white  flowei-s.  The  greater  number  of  the  species 
of  tills  genus  are  natives  of  Australia,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful  ornaments  of  liot-liouses.  ^fucli  of  the  oil  of  C. 
of  commerce  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and  at  Am- 
bo.Mia  and  Boiiro.  Several  dtlier  sjiecies  yield  this  oil.  Two 
sackfuls  of  leaves  yield  scarcely  ?,  diacliiiis  of  the  oil,  which 
is  green,  trans] la rent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  odor,  agreeable 
only  when  niucli  diffused.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stimu- 
lating aromatic  in  med.,  and  is  considered  very  efBeacious  in 
rheumatism. 

Cal'abar  Bean,  the  seed  of  the  Phijsoslir/ihd,  /-cih  nosinit, 
a  twining,  half  shrubby  leguininoiis  i)lant,  a  native  <if  W.  Afr. 
It  belongs  to  the  sub-onler  Papiliouaceas  and  i^  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  kidney  bean.  The  bean  is  used  as  an  ordeal 
among  the  Afrs.  It  is  very  poisonous  ;  15  of  the  beans  have 
produced  death  in  an  hour.  It  is  used  by  surgeons,  in  small 
amounts,  to  cause  ccmtraction  of  the  pupil  of  tlie  eye.  the 
opposite  of  the  effect  of  belladonna.  It  is  also  sometimes 
given  in  tetanus  and  some  other  diseases.  It  is  a  powerful 
depressant  to  the  nervous  action. 

Cal'a basil  Tree,  ( Cresceiilia  Cnjete),  a  tree  of  the  order 
Bignoniacefe,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Araer.  It 
bears  a  largi;  fruit,  sometimes  1  ft.  in  diameter,  the  hard 
shell  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  fur  bottles  and  otiier 
vessels.  These  sliells  are  so  hard  that  wat<'r  may  lie  boiled 
in  them.  They  arc  soineriines  jiolished,  carved  with  figures, 
and  converted  into  ornainental  vessels.  Its  wood  is  tough 
and  flexible,  and  suitable  material  for  coaches. 

Cala'bria,  the  aiic.  name  of  the  S.  E.  jiart  of  It. ;  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  W.  by  the  (iulf  of  Taraiito,  N.  W. 
by  A]uilia.     Chief  towns,  Brundisiuin  and  Tarentum. 

Calabria  laiic.  Bnitliinn),  a  region  of  S.  It.,  now  di- 
vided into  3  provs.,  separated  from  Sic.  liy  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  and  traversed  by  the  Apennines.  Area,  66G3  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,209,315. 

Calais,  kal'is  (Fr.  kah-la'),  [Lat.  Caletuni].  a  seaport  of 
Fi'.,  on  the  Strait  of  Dover,  122  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Amien.s,  19  m. 
N.  E.  of  Boulogne,  and  26  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Dover,  Eng.,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  steamers,  also  by  R.  R.  with 
Amiens  and  Paris.  The  harbor,  formed  by  2  moles,  is  neai^ 
ly  dry  at  ebb  tide.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eng.  in  1347,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  until  1.5.58.     Pop.  13,.529. 

Calais,  a  city,  port  and  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  on 
R.  R.  and  St.  Crcix  River,  at  head  of  navigation,  264  m. 
N.  E.  of  Portland.  Bridges  across  the  river  connect  it  with 
St.  Stephen's,  in  N.  B.  C.  derives  its  prosperity  from  the 
lumber-trade  and  sliii)-building.  and  has  an  acad.  The  river, 
which  affords  watii-jiower.  is  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  U.  S.    Pop.  Lsru,  .511-14  :  1.S80.  0173. 

Calainan'der  "%Vood,  a  cabhiet-wood  resembling 
rosewood,  but  more  beautiful.  It  is  produced  by  the  IHo.s- 
pijruH  hlrsuta,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  S.  Hindostan.  This 
wood  has  great  richness  and  variety  of  colors,  and  is  said 
to  be  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  with  edge  tools. 

Calainary.     See  Serein. 

Calanibii'eo,  a  timber  tree  which  grows  in  the  island 
of  Luzcjii.  It  reseinljles  the  teak  in  appearance,  is  very 
durable,  and  is  in-vcr  eaten  by  the  white  ant. 

Cal'ainiiie  U.diiia  <-(i/in/ii)iarix).  an  ore  of  zinc,  a  native 
carbonate,  containing,  when  pure,  .52  per  cent,  of  zinc.  This 
ore  is  called  Smithsonite  by  Dana  and  other  mineralogists, 
who  apply  the  term  C.  to  the  silicate  of  zinc. 

Carainint  (  C(da/iihi//icn,  a  geiuis  of  plants  of  the  order 
T>abiata;.  The  common  C.  {  Cit/iu/i/iU/m.  ofticiiicdig)  is  indig- 
enous in  Eng.  It  has  serrated  leaves,  \vith  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  in  domestic  practice  as  a  pectoral 
med.    The  U.  S.  have  several  species. 

Cal'anius  [(Jr.  Kd\aij.o<;\,  a  Lat  word  signifying  a  "  reed," 
a  "  stalk  "  (of  a  plant),  was  used  by  the  anc.  libms.  to  denote 
an  arrow,  a  musi(;al  pipe,  and  a  pen  made  of  a  reed. 

Calamus  (sweet  flag).     See  .\(<iiu-s  Cai,ami-s. 

Calamus,  a  genus  of  Palmacca',  yields  a  great  part  of 
the  canes  and  rattans  f)f  c()mmeice.  which  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  S.  for  the  seatsof  chairs  and  other  purp()ses. 
Am<mg  the  species  of  this  genus  are  ('.  Iloldini  and  ''.  liiid- 
n(Uu\  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  oi-  tropical  parts  of 
Asia.  The  C.  rKdcnlum  has  been  found  .500  ft.  long  (llum- 
boldp.  V.  Draco  yields  the  best  dragon's  blood.  Several 
species  are  climbers. 


Cal'and  (Pieter'),  a  Dut.  engineer,  b.  1826 ;  studied  at  the 
Royal  Military  Acad,  of  Breda,  and  in  1845  was  made  a  sub- 
engineer  ill  the  '■  waterstaat  ;'■  passing  through  various 
gratles  until,  in  1873,  he  was  made  one  of  the  two  inspectors 
— tile  highest  office  in  that  national  establishment.  He  has 
written  several  iniiiortant  professional  works,  and  is  the 
engmeer  under  whose  eliaige  w;is  constructed  a  navigable 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kliine  and  Meuse  and.asone  of 
the  eoniinissioii  for  improveinent  of  water  communication 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  sea.  pro.ieeted  the  great  works  which 
have  made  that  t'ity  an  excellent  seaport. 

Calca'reous  [Fr.  culcain-,  from  Lat.  calx,  "lime"],  ap- 
plied to  rocks  which  are  chietly  composed  of  lime — i.  e.  to 
limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  wliich  are  carbonates  of  lime. 
They  are  sedimentaiy  and  stratified  rocks,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  shells  oi  marine  animals,  corals,  and  encrinites. 
ITie  term  is  applied  to  sjirings  and  to  water  which  hold  in 
solution  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Such  water  is  com- 
monly called  IkiiiI. 

Calcareous  Spar,  or  Calc  Spar,  a  common  name  of 
crystallized  ciirbonate  of  lime,  composed,  when  pure,  of  44 
percent,  of  earlionie  acid  and  .5(i  of  lime.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  aliundant  of  all  minerals,  and  is  found  in  all  geological 
formations  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  purest 
variety  is  called  Iceland  spar,  and  exhibits  double  refraction 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Cal'clias  [KoiAxas],  a  celebrated  soothsayer  in  the  GJr. 
army  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Calcium,  kal'se-um,  the  metal  present  in  lime.  Coni- 
liiiied  with  oxygen  it  forms  lime  oroxideof  C.  Itisa  yellow- 
ish-white inalie;ible  metal,  havinga  specific  gravity  of  1.578. 
It  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  separate  state. 

Cal'culiis,  a  term  used  originally  to  describe  a  method 
of  operating  on  analytical  symbols:  thus,  the  method  of 
operating  on  radi<'al  expressions  was  called  the  C.  of  radi- 
cals. By  common  consent  the  term  is  now  restricted  to  a 
branch  of  math,  which  treats  of  the  forms  and  relations  of 
functions.  As  thus  defined  it  may  be  dividcnl  into  3  parts— 
viz.,  (/ijfu'ii/ial  ('.,  integral  C,  and  the  C.  of  rariii/iiniJi.  The 
first  2  jiarts  treat  only  of  determinate  functions— i.  e.  of 
functions  whose  forms  are  known  ;  the  third  part  treats  of 
iii(let(  riiiiiKitr  functions — i.  e.  of  functions  whose  forms  arc 
to  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

D'lferniiUd  ('.  explains  the  relations  that  determinate 
functions  bear  to  certain  derived  functions  called  differen- 
tial coefficients,  and  also  the  methods  of  applying  tlieve 
relations  to  iincstigations  in  analytical  geom.  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  nuifheiiiatieal  i)hi]os.,  as  mechs.,  astron.. 
and  iihysies.  The  relafion  between  a  function  of  one  varia- 
ble and  its  diffe'reiitia  I  coefficient  indicates  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  the  function  changes  with  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous change  of  the  variable,  and  this  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tlift'erential  coefficient  is  ob- 
tained, whether  by  the  method  of  limits  as  explained  by 
Newton,  or  by  the  infinitesimal  method  as  developed  by 
Leibnitz. 

Integral  C.  is  the  inverse  of  differential  C.  ;  it  explains  the 
method  of  finding  the  function  when  its  differential  co- 
efficient is  given — i.  e.  it  shows  us  how  to  find  the  form  of  a 
function  when  we  know  its  law  of  variation.  Like  the  dif- 
ferential C,  it  is  applied  in  the  investigations  of  geom.  and 
mathematical  pliilos. 

The  ('.  ';/■  ri(/v'(/;r)/).v  explains  the  methods  of  ai)plying  the 
principles  of  the  dilfereiilial  and  integral  C.  to  ascertain  the 
form  that  a  function  must  have  that  it  may  satisfy  <-ertaiu 
given  conditions.  Thus,  the  problem  "to  find  the  shortest 
line  between  2  points  on  the  surfa<!e  of  a  spheroid  "  may  be 
solved  by  the  C.  of  variations.  The  given  conditions  are 
that  the  line  shall  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  spheroid,  and  tliat 
its  extri'inities  shall  be  at  the  )>  points  i  the  solution  i-<)iisist«- 
in  finding  the  line  of  minimum  length  that  shall  conform  to 
these  conditions.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Calculus,  or  Stone.  See  Gall,  Stonk  and  UniNAr.v 
Calculus. 

Calcut'ta  [Sans.  Kaliki'ita.  "dwelling of  Kali  "1,  the  cap. 
of  Brit.  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  tlie  H(jogly,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  75  m.  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  1400  tons  ascend  the  river,  and  the  city  is 
connected  by  R.  R.  with  Bombay,  1420  m.  distant,  and  also 
with  Delhi  and  the  Indus.  The  residences  of  the  Europeans 
are  in  the  S.  part,  beyond  which  is  the  native  city,  called 
the  Black  Town.  A  quarter  of  a  m.  to  the  S.  W.  is  Ft.  Will- 
iam, mounting  019  guns  and  requiring  a  garrison  of  10,(X)0 
men,  between  which  and  the  city  is  the  Maidan,  a  handsome 
park,  and  the  Ks)ilaiiade,  upon  which  is  the  (iovt.  House. 
There  are  many  imposing  Iniildings,  and  numerous  educa- 
tional insts.  supixiited  by  the  govt.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  the  Ixitanic^  garden.  ('.  was  founded  by  the  E,  I. 
Co.  about  1090;  in  17.50  it  was  taken  by  Sunijah  Dowiah. 
and  retaken  in  1757  by  (live,  who  built  the  fortress.  Pop., 
with  suburbs,  68,3,458. 

Calderon'  de  la  Bar'ea  (Pedko),  the  most  eminent 
Sp.  dramatic  author,  b.  in  Madrid  Jan.  17.  1600,  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Salamanca.  Entered  the  army  in  162.5,  and  serv^ed 
several  <ampaigiis  in  It.  and  Flanders.  He  began  to  write 
dramas  about  the  age  of  13,  and  after  he  had  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  author  he  was  patronized  by  I'liiliii  IV.,  who 
invited  him  to  his  court  in  16-36,  and  created  him  a  knight  of 
Santiago.  He  inod need  about  .500  dramas.  In  ItiSl  he  en- 
tered the  Cli.,  and  became  chaplain  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Madrid  1663.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ^VTOte  many 
religious  poems,  Anton  Sarrumnd(d<fS.  He  is  ranked  among 
the  greatest  Sp.  jioets  by  native  critics.     D.  May  2.5,  1681. 

i'ald'well,  Kan.    See  Appendix. 

Caldwell  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Leamington,  N.  J.,  Apr. 
21,  1773.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1791 ;  became  in  1796  priii. 
prof,  in  I'niv.  of  N.  C.  and  first  pres.  in  1804.     D.  Jan.  24, 1835. 

Cald%veH  (Meuritt),  A.  M.,  an  educator  in  the  M.  E. 
ni.,  b.  at  Hebron,  .Me.,  Nov.  29,  1806,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll. 
in  1828 ;  became  prin.  of  the  Me.  Wesleyan  Acad,  at  Read- 
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field  in  1(^.  pn>f.  at  Dkkinsoi:  Coll..  Pa.,  in  1S34 :  visited 
EiifT..  and  assisted  in  foundinsr  tlie  Evangelieal  Alliant-e  at 
tlie  "World's  Convention. "'  Lond..  IStti.  Author  of  Pliilos. 
of  Chr.  I\rjWlioii.  Tlit  iMx'triiit  of  tht  Eng.  Verb,  and  other 
w«>rks.     D."  June  «.  lf<4^. 

Caldwell  (Samikl  LX  D.  D..  b.  Nov.  13,  1S30.  in  Xew- 
burvport.  Ma.ss. :  sznul.  at  Water\ille  Coll.  (now  Colby  Univ.), 
Me."  IS** :  teacher  Hampton  Kails  Acad..  N.  H..  and  Newbury- 
port.  lS3S>-4:;:  frrad.  at  Newton  Tlieolo;rieal  Inst.  1S45 :  pas- 
tor Bangor.  Me..  l84«>-5t<.  First  Bap.  eh..  Providence,  K.  I.. 
1858-73  :  prof,  of  eii.  hist.  Newton  Theological  Inst.  1873-78  ; 
elected  ptvs.  Va.ssar  Coll..  >'.  Y..  ^^ept.  12.  1878. 

Caledo'uia,  the  Rom.  name  of  that  pail  of  Scot.  X.  of 
the  firths  of  Kortli  and  Clyde.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  rude 
and  warlike  people  called  Caledonii.  who  are  supposed  to 
luive  been  a  Gaelic  race. 

Cal'eudar  [Lat.  caitndarium.  the  "money-lender's  ac- 
.  .lunt-lMiok.""  because  interest  was  payable  on  the  calends  ; 
hence,  a  register  of  times  and  sea.sous— an  almanac],  a  term 
applied  to  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  method  of 
dividing,  distributing,  and  reckoning  time,  or  to  a  book  or 
table  exhibiting  such  a  method.  In  the  regulation  of  the 
>T.  we  tind  the  C.  of  different  peoples  materially  differing. 
The  Eg\-ptian  yr.  had  l.i months  of  ;30  days  each,  and  coimted 
5  unallotted  days  at  the  end.  It  was  too  short  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  and  hence  the  beginning  of  the  p-.  went 
backward  throiigli  the  season.*  once  in  1-kiO  natural  yrs.  or 
1461  Egyptian  yrs.  This  was  known  as  the  8othic  Pei'iod. 
Because  of  this  incessant  movement  the  Egyptian  >t.  is 
called  rufju<^  or  wandering.  The  Gr.  >t.  consisted  of  M  lunar 
months  of  30  and  'JVt  days  alternately.  This  made  the  length 
of  the  yr.  3.54  days,  or  llVji  days  too  small.  To  compensate 
for  the  deficiency,  an  intercalary  month  of  9i)  or  :29  days  was 
introduced  every  alternate  \t.  which  made  the  average 
length  7  days  too  great :  for  which  reason  the  intercalary 
month  was  omitted  once  in  ab<  >ut  8  >ts.  The  earlie-;t  Kom. 
yr.,  attributed  to  Romulus,  had  onlv  10  months,  of  which  the 
1st.  :id.  5th.  and  8th  had  31  days,  aiid  the  rest  :*)  each.  This 
yr.  of  only  304  days  was  shorter  than  the  natural  yr.  by 
about  one  sixth.  Each  Romulian  yr.  therefore  began  i 
months  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  la-st,  and  tlie  6th  came 
to  an  end  at  the  same  time  with  the  .5th  natunil  yr.     This 

■  ircumstance.  according  to  Niebuhr,  determined  the  period 
f  the  lustrum. 

In  the  46th  yr.  before  the  Chr.  era  a  ref<jrmation  of  the  C. 
was  introduced  by  Julius  Ca*sar.  according  to  which  the  yr. 
consisted  of  3C5i'4  days,  and  consequently  differed  in  excess 
by  11  mmutes  13.95  seconds  from  the  true  solar  yr.,  which 

■  ■<  'usists of  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  46.05  seconds.  In  con- 
--quence  of  this  difference  the  equinox,  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few 

'iituries.  feU  back  sensibly  toward  the  beginning  of  the  jt. 
In  the  time  of  JuHus  Cfesar  it  corresponded  to  the  25th"of 
Mar.;  in  the  16th  centui-yit  had  retrograded  to  the  lltli. 
The  correction  of  this  error  was  one  of  the  purposes  souglit 
by  the  reformation  of  the  C.  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
iii  1.582.  By  suppressing  10  days  in  the  C..  Gregory  restored 
the  equinox  to  the  21st  of  Mar.,  the  day  on  wMch  it  fell  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  This  council  de- 
termined that  the  E.  chs.  should  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same 
time  as  the  W.— i.  e.  on  the  Simday  following  the  Paschal 
fuU  moon,  and  not  on  the  14th  day  of  the  Paschal  moon. 
Tlie  Gregorian  rule  of  Intercalation  may  be  expressed  as 
follows:  Every  yr.  of  which  the  number  Is  di\isible  by  4 
without  a  remainder  is  a  leap  yr.,  excepting  the  centesimal 
yrs.,  which  are  only  leap  yrs.  when  di\-isible  by  4  after  sup- 
jiressing  the  2  zeros.  Thu.s,  1600  was  a  leap  yr. ;  1700  and  IsiW 
were  common  yrs. ;  1900  will  be  a  common  yv.,  2000  a  leap 
yr..  and  so  on. 

A  new  refoi-m  of  the  C.  was  introduced  in  Fr.  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  The  commencement  of  the  yr. 
was  fixed  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  nearly  coincided 
with  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The 
r.ames  of  the  anc.  months  were  abolished,  and  others  sub- 
•ituted  having  reference  to  agricultural  labors  or  the  state 
t  nature  in  different  seasons  of  the  yr.  But  the  altei-ation 
was  found  to  be  Inconvenient  and  ImpracticaVjle.  and  after 
a  few  yrs.  was  formally  abandoned.        F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Cal'ends  [Lat.  calemht,  from  calo  (Gr.  koAcuj),  "I  call  "], 
the  first  day  of  each  Rom.  month,  because  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Rom.  priestliood  to  announce  on  that  day  the 
calendar  for  the  month  by  publicly  caUiufj. 

Callioau,  kal-hoon'  (  Johx  Causweu-J,  an  Amer.  states- 
man, b.  in  Abbe\ille  dist.,  S.  C.  Mar.  18.  1782.  grad.  at  Yale 
Coll.  in  1804 :  studied  law,  and  was  sent  to  Cong,  in  1811  ; 
began  his  political  career  as  a  leader  of  the  war  paitv  at 
that  time.  Was  sec.  of  war  in  1817.  elected  V.-P.  in  l'821, 
and  again  in  1828  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Jackson.  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  !?tates 
imder  the  Federal  const.  Resigned  the  oflice  of  V.-P  in 
18:52.  and  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  S.  C.  He  favored 
the  ordinance  of  nuUification  adopted  by  S.  C.  legislature 
in  18;iJ.  C.  held  that  under  the  cortst.  the  judiciarj-  of  each 
State  had  the  power  to  decide,  in  the  la.st  resort,  upon  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States  respectivelv.  He  cordially 
supported  Mr.  Clays  tariff  compromise  in  183:i,  by  w  Inch 
the  nullification  Imbroglio  was  settled.  Was  sec.  of  state 
under  Tyler  in  1844,  but Was  returned  to  the  senate  in  184.5, 
whei-e  he  remained  until  his  death.  His  mind  was  eminently 
metaphysical,  and  his  private  character  without  reproach. 
.\inong  his  writings  are  two  posthumous  works— one  a  dis- 
(juisiriun  on  govt.,  the  other  a  <liscourse  on  the  goM;.  and 
'•on^^t.  of  the  r.  S.    D.  Mar.  31.  1S.50.      Alex.  H.  Stephen's. 

C'allioaii  (William  Barrom,  LL.D  .  b.  in  Boston.  Ma.ss.. 
Iifc.  29.  179.5,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1814:  became  a  lawyer  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  w^a-s  speaker  of  the  Mass.  house  of  reps. 
18:i4-:i5,  M.  C.  I8:i5-J3.  i)res.  of  the  Ma-ss.  senate  1846-47,  and 
State  sec.  1848-51.    D,  Nov.  8,  1865. 

Calico-Printing  is  the  art  of  producing  patterns  on 
cotton  cloth,  either  by  printing  in  colors  or  in  mordants 
which  become  colors  when  subsequently  dyed. 


1      California,    kal-e-for'ne-a,  the  largest  of  the  Pacific 
States,  extending  from  32°  28'  to  42°  X.  lat.,  and  fiom  114^ 

30'  to  124°  45' 
W.  Ion.  It  L< 
bounded  N. 
by  Or.,  E.  by 
N  e  V.  and 
Ari.,  S.  by 
Lower  C. 
and  W.  by 
the  Pacific.  It 
has  a  coast- 
line of  more 
than  700  m., 
and  an  aver- 
age breadth 
of  200  m. 
Area,  bv  the 
Tenth  Cen- 
sus,1.58.:360sq. 
m..  or  101.- 
•3.50,400  acres: 
nearly  equal 
to  N.  Eng.. 
X.T.,and  Pa. 
Topogra- 

phlj  —  MOUti- 

tains.  Lakeg, 
aud  Jiirers- 
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The  topography  of  C.  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  2  mt.-ranges  somewhat  more  than  100  m.  apart,  running 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State, 
and  with  a  broad  valley,  mostly  fertile,  lying  between! 
These  mt.-ranges  are  of  varying  width,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  3.  2.  or  a  single  chain,  and  with  spurs  and  outliers  ex- 
tending at  some  points  nearly  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
name  of  the  W.  range  is  the  Coast  Range— not  always  appro- 
priate— and  its  branches  have  many  local  names:"  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  San  Diablo  "range.  1.50  m.  long  by  5*3 
broad  ;  between  this  and  the  coa.st  are  lower  ranges,  asthe 
Palo  Scrito.  Santa  Lucia.  .San  Rafael,  and  Santa  Inez  mts. 
In  S.  C.  this  Coast  Range  spreads  out  in  a  confused  mass  of 
mts.  extending  across  the  .State— the  San  Bemardluo.  San 
Jacinto,  and  other  chains.  The  great  E.  range  L«  the  Sierra 
Nev.  or  Snowy  ^Its..  forming  a  boundan-  between  C.  and 
Xev.  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  but  about  the  :»th  parallel 
turning  due  S.  and  di\iding  Into  3  parallel  chains,  and  farther 
S.  uniting  with  the  Coast  Range  in  masses  of  mts.  and 
hills  in  a  wild,  i-ugged.  and  desert  region.  There  are  many 
lofty  peaks  In  both  ranges,  though  the  highest  are  in  the 
Sien-a  Xev.- Shasta.  Sp.  Peak.  Mts.  Dana.  Lycll.  Brewer, 
Tyndall,  Whitney,  Lassens  Butte.  P^Tamid  Peak,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  have  been  and  perhaps  still  are  volcanoes. 
\Miat  is  known  as  the  C.  A'alley.  perhaps  4110  m.  long  and  from 
40  to  100  m.  In  width,  lies  between  these  mt.-ranges.  There 
are  also  other  large  vaUeys.  rich  and  fertile,  as  well  as  some 
which  are  waterless,  barren,  and  deadly  m  their  mephitic 
vapors.  Tlie  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  of  the  val- 
leys of  C.  are  the  Yosemite  (see  Yosesiitei  and  the  Tuolumne 
Valley,  which  much  resembles  it.  E.  of  the  Sierra  is  a 
series  of  lakes,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
State— Klamath,  Goose,  Honey,  Owens,  and  others— some  of 
them  alkaline,  others  salt,  others  dry  most  of  the  yr.,  and 
Lake  Tahoe.  one  of  the  deepest,  sweetest,  purest,  and  most 
elevated  lakes  on  the  continent,  in  the  S.  E.  and  K.  S.  JE. 
there  are  deep  depressions  (former  lakes i  like  the  Death 
Valley.  400  ft.  below  the  sea.  and  the  bed  of  an  anc.  estuary. 
600  ft.  below.  In  the  C.  Valley  are  several  Important  lakes, 
of  which  Clear.  Tulare,  and  Kern  are  the  largest.  There  is 
only  one  na\igable  river — the  Salinas — which  discharges  Its 
waters  directly  Into  the  ocean,  at  the  bay  of  ilonterey  :  other 
mt.  toiTents  of  moderate  length,  not  navigable,  are"  numer- 
ous. Two  Important  navigable  rivei-s — the  San  Joaquin 
from  the  S.  E.  and  the  Sacramento  from  the  X.  E. — as  well 
as  .several  smaller  navigable  streams,  flow  into  the  San  Pablo. 
Suisim.  and  San  J'rancisco  bays.  Tulare  Lake  receives 
King.  Kern,  White,  and  Tule  rivers.  The  harboi-s  of  C.  are 
San  FrancLsco  (the  Ix'st  on  the  Pacific  coast  i,  San  Diego.  San 
Pedro,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  etc.  There  are  nu- 
merous islands  near  the  coast,  some  of  them  inhabited  and 
cultivated.  The  arable  lands  of  C.  including  the  irrigable 
and  swamp  lands,  are  nearly  60.000.000  acres,  and  the  pa.storal 
and  vinicultural,  about  30,(XX),0C»0  more  ;  not  over  ',  ,5  of  the 
area  is  woodland. 

Mirift-al^. — Gold  and  sUver  have  been  foimd  in  pa>ing 
quantities  m  18  or  19  cos.  of  the  .State,  and  probably  exist  in 
others  :  the  gold  pure,  in  scales,  fine  dust,  nuggets,  crystals, 
and  in  combination  with  copper,  silver,  lead.  zinc,  cinnabar, 
ai-senic,  iron,  sulphur,  tellurium.  Iridosmlne.  etc. :  sliver 
native,  \n  combination  with  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  iron, 
etc. :  copper  native  and  in  many  forms  :  quicksilver  abun- 
dantly as  cinnabar,  and  occasionally  native  :  platinum  and 
tin.  not  in  large  quantity  :  lead  and  iron  almost  everywhere  : 
arsenic,  tellurium,  graphite,  borax,  salt,  soda  in  several 
forms:  sidphur.  gypsum,  barytes.  antimony,  ochre,  ala- 
ba.ster.  fluor  spar,  conmdum.  arid  cobalt :  diamonds,  tourma- 
lines, zircon,  g-aniets.  chiysolites.  etc.  :  i-oal  of  fair  qualitv. 
petroleum,  and  bitumen.  The  gold  mining  is  of  three  kinds 
— common  placer  mining,  now  nearly  abandoned  •  hydraulic 
mining,  wiiich  is  placer  mining  on  a  large  scale,  and  mining 
in  quartz  veins  or  lodes.  The  silver  is  mined  only  in  veins  : 
copper  may  be  found  native,  but  is  generally  an  ore.  and  in 
veins  or  lodes. 

Soil  ill, il  Vegrfation.—  'Slost  of  the  arable  lands  of  C.  have 
a  rich  deep  soil  of  w-onderful  fertility.  Some  of  it  requires 
to  be  quickened  into  activity  by  irrigation,  but  is  then 
astonishingly  productive.  There  are  48  genera  and  1C6  .spe- 
cies of  forest  trees  already  kuowni  in  C.  the  greater  part 
not  only  indigencms  but  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  sloj>e. 
Forty  species  are  evergreens,  including  the  2  sequoias  or 
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ffiant  redwoods :  the  susar  and  15  other  species  of  pine,  6 
species  of  true  fir,  12  of  oak,  white  cedar,  4  species  of  cy- 
press, manzanita,  wild  nutniefr,  C.  laurel,  chincapin.  maples, 
etc  There  are  maiiv  valuable  shruljs  and  small  fruits, 
only  1  native  ^rape.  biit  all  the  European  and  E.  species  and 
varieties  flourish  well,  and  L'.  is  becuinintc  the  vineyard  of 
Amer.  There  are  many  nutritious  grasses,  but  with  few 
exceptions  there  is  no  sod,  nor  grass  fit  for  hay.  Alfalfa, 
wild  oats,  Hungarian  grass,  and  millet  are  much  used  for 
feeding  cattle.  The  flowers  of  C.  are  abundant,  fragrant, 
and  beautiful. 

.l«i/««/:(.— There  are  11.5  species  of  mammals  in  C,  27  of 
which  are  carnivorous  :  they  include  the  grizzly,  blacli,  and 
brown  bear,  raccoon,  badger,  2  or  3  species  of  skunk,  the 
wolverine,  fisher,  Amer.  sable  or  marten,  mink,  weasel,  C. 
otter  and  sea-otter,  cougar,  .iaguar,  3  species  of  lynx,  rac- 
coon-fox or  mt.-cat,  gi-av  wolf,  coyote,  5  species  of  fox,  3  or 
4  of  sea-lion.  2  of  seal,  and  the  sea-elephant.  There  are  2  of 
moles.  2  of  shrews,  16  species  of  bats,  50  species  of  rodents, 
some  of  them  (the  squirrels)  specially  destructive  of  grain  ; 
of  ruminants,  the  elk.  3  species  of  deer,  the  Amer.  antelope, 
and  l)ig-horn  :  of  cetacea,  11  species.  There  are  S.W  species  of 
birds  native  to  C,  including  a  great  variety  of  each  family, 
order,  and  tribe.  There  are  many  reptiles,  but  no  saurians, 
and  only  one  poisonous  serpent,  tlie  rattlesnake,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  5  species.  The  fish  are  of  240  species,  of 
wliich  185  are  edible  ;  GO  moUusks,  and  8  crustaceans. 

C7hiHi(e.~l'i-oi.  E.  W.  Hilgard  classifies  the  climate  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Bay  and  coast  climate  ;  characteristics,  small  range 
of  thermometer,  extremes  only  53°  apart,  means  of  summer 
and  winter  only  6°  apart ;  no  intense  heat ;  frosts  very  rare  ; 
fogs  from  the  "sea  in  the  afternoons  of  summer;  rainfall 
averages  27.3  inches,  of  which  about  25  are  between  Dec. 
and  May.  2.  Climate  of  the  great  interior  valley  ;  character- 
istics, average  winter  temperature  lower  than  the  coast, 
though  minimum  temperature  about  .the  same  ;  frosts  rare  ; 
summer  heat  very  high,  above  100°  F.  many  days  of  the 
season ;  nights  warm,  but  the  dry  air  is  less  oppressive  than 
a  moist  one  ;  extreme  annual  range,  76°  ;  mean  range,  23.6°  ; 
rainfall  for  yr.,  21.50  inches,  of  which  19.80  is  between  Dec. 
and  May.  3.  Climate  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nev. ;  char- 
acteristics, considerable  snowfall  and  much  rain ;  cool  sum- 
mers, summer  thunder-storms  ;  winters  often  severe  ;  mean 
winter  temperature,  4:3.5°  ;  mean  summer  temperature,  57.5°  ; 
mean  range,  14° ;  rainfall,  57.24  inches.  But  aside  from 
these  there  are  many  local  climates.  Even  in  S.  C.  on  the 
coast  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  interior  valley,  antl 
the  climate  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barl^ara  is 
desirable  for  consumptive  invalids.  In  tlie  S.  E.,  at  Ft.  Yuma 
and  in  valleys  adjacent,  it  is  fearfully  h<jt  and  dry.  The  rain- 
fall is  only  2  or  3  inches  a  yr.,  and  there  are  fnjm  100  to  115 
days  when  the  maximum  temperature  exceeds  100°  F. 

Agiicultiiral  Products. — Wine,  grapes,  and  raisins  occupy 
the  front  rank  among  tliese.  With  60,000,000  grape  vines, 
most  of  them  in  full  bearing,  and  representing  the  choicest 
of  European  and  Amer.  vines,  and  a  climate  admirably 
adapted  to  ^rape  culture,  C.  can  supply  the  whole  Amer. 
continent  vnth.  grapes,  raisins,  and  wine.  As  yet  most  of 
her  wines  are  too  strong,  but  they  are  improving.  The 
grapes  and  raisins  are  unsurpassed  anywhere.  Wheat  is  a 
great  crop,  29,017,707  bushels  by  1880  census  ;  barley,  12,46-3,- 
561 ;  Indian  corn,  1,993,325  ;  oats,  1,341,271  ;  potatoes,  4,6:36,- 
849  ;  hay,  1,135,180  tons  ;  a  total  value  of  agricultural  crops, 
aside  from  fruit,  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  grazing 
lands  of  C.  sustained,  in  1880,  237,710  horses,  28,:343  mules. 
210,078  milch  cows,  454,229  oxen  and  other  cattle,  4.152,.349 
sheep,  and  603,550  swine. 

Manufactures.— Wining  and  agricultural  machinery,  lum- 
ber for' building  purposes  and  ornamental  woods,  tanning 
and  dressing  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  woollen 
goods  of  several  classes,  flouring  mills,  the  production  of 
wine  and  brandy,  carriages  and  wagons,  iron  manufactures 
and  iron  castings,  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars,  refined 
sugar,  syrup,  and  candies  (from  S.  I.  sugar) ;  grain  bags, 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  giant  powder,  and  chemicals  for 
mining  purposes.  There  were  in  C,  in  1880,  5885  manufact- 
uring establishments;  capital,  $61,243,784;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $116,218,973. 

Miiii(i(i  Products.— The  mines  of  C.  have  not  been  as  pro- 
ductive within  the  past  few  yrs.  as  they  were  2  decades  ago, 
but  they  are  now  on  the  increase.  The  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  1880,  deposited  in  the  mint  or  forwarded  by 
express  cos.,  was  $18,276,166.  Ten  per  cent,  should  be  al- 
lowed for  amounts  otherwise  forwarded,  making  the  whole 
over  $20,000,000.  In  1881  the  amount  was  about  $20,000,0(>l. 
The  director  of  the  mint  reports  that  $703,7:36,-520.80  of  gold 
and  silvei-  had  been  deposited  at  the  mints  from  C.  between 
1848  and  June  :30, 1880.  Of  this,  $702,058,970.35  was  gold.  Mr. 
T.  F.  (;ronise,  in  his  Natural  Wealth  of  6'.,  has  demonstrated 
that  this  mint  statement  does  not  fully  represent  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mines  of  C.  lie  gives  the  amount  produced  each 
yr.  from  the  most  authentic  data,  and  these  supplemented 
by  the  known  produ^'ts  of  the  vrs.  since  1870  make  the  total 
product,  in  round  ihiuiImts,  $1, 1.30,000,000,  The  lead  parted 
from  silver  in  18r9  amounti'd  to  about  Sl.000,00<1;  quicksilver 
is  produced  to  th<;  extent  of  over  $2,000,000  ;  while  the 
platinum,  copper,  lead  (not  charged  with  silver),  iron,  tin, 
borax,  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  coal  (2:36,9.50  tons  were  mined  in 
1880),  precious  stones,  building  stones,  gyp.sum,  etc.,  aggre- 
gate at  least  3  times  as  much  as  the  gold  and  silver. 

Fisheries.— The  census  of  IKSO  reports  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  fisheries  for  that  yr.  as  $1,860,714,  and  of  the 
marine  salt  produccfl  at  $121,6.50. 

liailu-fnjx.—'Vhe  inimbcr  of  in.  of  railway  operated  in  C. 
in  1880  was  2212;  many  m.  have  since  been  opened. 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1880  was 
$.584,.578,036.  averaging  $676.05  per  capita ;  the  State  debt, 
net,  was  $:3,:306,614  ;  local,  net,  $13,449,074;  total,  $16,7.55,6K8 ; 
the  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  was  5.5  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  amount  of  State  and  local  tax  in  1880,  $12,628,005. 


Commerce  and  Xariffation .—The  number  of  Amer.  and 
foreign  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Francisco 
and  San  l)iegi>  in  18S0  was  6:3:3.  and  the  tonnage  720,130  tons. 
The  number  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  hcensed  vessels  of 
th(jse  ports  the  same  yr.  was  884,  and  their  tonnage  202,- 
114.30.  Tlie  value  of  the  imports  from  foJ'eign  countries 
into  San  Francisco  in  1880  was  $41,265,317  :  of  domestic  ex- 
ports, $:37,213,44:3  ;  of  foreign  exports.  $3,145.4.59  ;  whole  ex- 
ports and  imports,  $81,624,219.  The  interstate  and  intemal 
commerce  of  the  State  by  railways  and  steamers  is  still 
greater,  though  exact  figures  cannot  be  given.  Lines  of 
ocean  steamers  ply  t(j  Alaska,  Wash.  Terr.,  Or.,  and  the  Mex. 
coast,  Panama,  Honolulu,  Chi.,  and  Japan. 

i;«/(fo.— There  are  10  national  banks  in  C,  having  a  cap. 
in  1881  of  $3,180,073;  deposits,  $4,876,000  in  1880:  there  were 
also  in  1880  111  State,  savings,  and  private  banks  and  trust 
companies,  repoithig  $21 ,535, 175 cap.  and  $si, 426,012 deposits. 

Education.— In  1879  thefe  were  216,404  children  of  school 
age,  156,769  enrolled,  144,806  attending  ;  average  attendance, 
98,468.  There  were  1999  dists.,  274:3  schools— 1000  of  the 
first  grade  ;  34-53  teacliei'S — 1236  men,  2217  women  ;  average 
montlily  pay  of  men,  $82.13 ;  of  women.  $66.37 ;  whole  an- 
nual expenditure  f(n'  common  sdiools,  $3.010.907 ;  value  of 
school  property,  $6,857,-3.59  ;  school  fund.  $2,011,800:  children 
attending  private  schools,  15,432 ;  not  attending  any  school, 
56,:369.  There  are  also  2  normal  schools  and  4  normal  depts., 
1  State  univ.,  with  9  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  colls, 
under  its  control ;  12  other  colls.,  some  of  them  having  busi- 
ness or  professional  courses  attached  to  them ;  7  of  these 
admit  women  as  students,  and  there  are  many  senis.  of  higli 
jrrade  for  women  alone.  There  is  also  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing, 4  theological  schools,  and  a  scientific  in.st.  of  high  char- 
acter—the San  Francisco  Acad,  of  Sciences.  There  are  86 
public  libraries  in  C,  numbering  about  307,000  vols.  An  ob- 
servatory, largely  endowed  by  the  late  James  Lick,  is  now 
building.     In  1880  there  were  :3446  public  schools  in  C. 

Gh  uix-hes. — All  denominations  are  represented.  The  Meths. 
lead,  with  about  2.50  chs.  ;  the  R.  Caths.  come  next,  and 
then  in  order  Presbs.,  Baps.,  Congls.,  Episcopalians,  Dis- 
ciples, Chr.  Connection,  Lutherans,  Ger.  Refonned,  Evan- 
gelical Association,  Friends,  L^nited  Brethren  in  Chr.,  Jewish 
synago§:ues.  Units.,  Univts.,  Kew  Jeinisalem  Ch..  Second 
Adventists,  Gr.  Ch. ,  Spiritualists,  Mormons,  Chi,  temples,  etc. 

Population.— The  1st  census  of  C.  was  in  1850,  pop.  92,597  ; 
in  1860,  379,994  ;  in  1870,  560,247,  excluding  tribal  Indians  ;  in 
188(X  exclusive  of  tribal  Indians.  864,694  iwhite  767,181,  col- 
ored 97,513,  including  75,1:32  Chi.,  86  Japanese,  and  16,277 
Indians).    There  are  about  7:300  tribal  Indians. 

The  prin.  towns  are  San  lYancisco,  the  largest  city,  pop. 
2:33,9.59;  Sacramento,  cap. ,  21 ,420 ;  Oakland,  34,5.55  ;  San  Jose, 
12.567;  Stockton,  10,282  ;  Los  Angeles,  11,183;  Vallejo,  5987 ; 
Alameda,  5708;  Marysville,  4-321 ;  Nevada,  4022;  Santa  Cruz, 
;3898 ;  Napa,  3731 ;  Santa  Rosa,  3616 ;  Santa  Barbara,  3460 ; 
Petaluma,  3-326.    San  Diego,  San  Rafael,  Santa  Clara,  Eureka. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  CosU  . 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 


Humboldt . 

!">» 


Ker 

L.Ike 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

IVI.iriposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskij'on 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total . 


Pop.  1S70. 


24,237 

685 
9,582 

11,40.'! 
»,8»5 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 

10,309 
6,-336 
6,140 
1,956 
2,925 
2,969 
1,327 

15,309 
6,903 
4,572 
7,545 
2,807 

'4.36 
9,876 
7,163 
19,134 
11,357 
4,489 
26,830 

3,983 

4,951 

149,473 

21,050 
4,772 
6,635 
7,784 

26,246 
8,743 
4,173 
5,619 
6,*4S 

16,871 

19,819 
6,499 
5,030 
3,587 
3,213 
4,533 
8,150 


Pop.  ISSO.  I    Cot- xTv  Tow 


Pop. 1S30. 


62,976 
539 
11,384 
18,721 
9,094 
13,118 
12,525 
2,584 
10,683 
9,478 
15,512 
2,928 
5,601 
6,596 
3,340 
33,681 
11,324 
4,339 
12,800 
5,656 
4,399 
7,499 
11,302 
13.2.i5 
20.823 
14,2.32 
6,180 
34,390 
5,584 
7,786 
8,618 
233,959 
24,349 
9,142 
8,669 
9,513 
35,039 
12,802 
9,492 
6,623 
8,610 
18,475 
25,926 
8,751 
5,1.59 
9,301 
4,999 
11,281 
7,848 
5,073 
11,772 
11,284 


I  Oakland  . 
jMarkleev 

IJ.ackson    . 
:Chico.... 


ISan  Andreas 

[Colusa 

Martinez 

Crescent  Citv 

Placerville  ". 

Fresno  City 

Eureka 

Independence  

Bakersfield  

Lakeport 

Susanville 

Los  Angeles 

San  Rafael 

Mariposa 

Ukian 

Merced 

Alturas 

Bridgeport 

Salinas 

Napa  Citv 

Nevada  City 

Auburn 

Quincy 

Sacramento  City  .. 

HoUister 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Stockton  

San  Luis  Obispo  . .. 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jos^ 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa  Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba  City 

Red  Bluff 

Weaverville 

Visalia 

Sonora 

S.  Buenaventura  .. 

Woodland 

Marysville  


1,040 
3,301) 


1,951 
1,112 
2,639 


11,183 
2,276 


I4J 

1^854 

3,731 

4,022 

1,229 

432 

21 ,420 

1,034 

1,673 

2,637 

233,959 

10,282 

2,243 

1,383 

3,460 

12,567 

3,893 

443 

650 

1,059 

424 

3,616 

1,693 

2Ji66 

r,4i2 
1,492 
1,370 
2,257 
4,321 


560,247     I     864,694 


Hisiory.—Fresent  State  of  C.  discovered  by  J.  R.  Cabrillo, 
a  Port,  navigator  in  the  Sp.  service,  in  1542 ;  lie  named  Cape 
Mendoza,  now  Cape  Mendocino,  and  the  Parallones  Island-. 
In  1578  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  and  landed  at  Drake's 
Bay,  and  took  jjossession  of  the  (/ountry,  culling  it  Xew 
Albion.  It  was  again  explored  by  the  Spaniard  S.  Vi.scayin  ■. 
in  1602,  but  no  attempt  made  at  settlement  till  1709,  when 

*  RL'tereuce  itjr  luL-uiuu  ol  cjualies.     See  m.ip  of  California, 
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the  Fmiuisian  Fathei-s  planted  a  mission  at  San  Dieso.  and 
ti  others  in  the  next  7  yi*..  the  last— t>an  R-dneiseo— beinj; 
established  in  1770.  as  the  Mission  DoU)fes.  Within  50  yi-s. 
thev  had  founded  '-il  of  these  missions,  liad  accumulated 
enormous  wealth  in  live  stock,  gold  and  silver,  and  build- 
ings {Uid  lands,  and  had  it'duced  more  than  'Jii.OOi)  Indians 
to'slaverv.  treating  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty:  the  In- 
dians of"  the  interior  were  left  to  themselves.  With  the 
downfall  of  the  Sp.  power  in  Mex.  these  missions  waned, 
and  were  finally  abolished  and  confiscated  in  1845.  Then 
came  a  great  rush  of  immigrants  from  all  quartei-s.  In  1847 
t  om.  !>tockton  capiui-ed  C.  and  drove  the  Mex.  forces  out 

:  the  countrv.  There  was  some  conflict  of  authority  be- 
:  ween  Com.  Stockton  and  Gen.  S.  \\'.  Kearney,  but  it  was 
.-I  ion  settled,  and  Col.  K.  B.  Mason  appointed  gov.  In  Oct. 
1S19  a  const,  was  framed  by  a  convention,  and  ratified  by 
the  people  Nov.  1.3.  1819.  After  a  long  and  angry  debate 
and  discussion,  lasting  from  Dec.  22,  1849,  to  .Sept.  1.  1850, 
tlie  State  was  admitted  to  the  U.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
Feb.  1848.  on  the  estate  of  Gen.  Sutter  in  Coloma,  and  there 
was  an  instant  rush  thither  till,  4  yrs.  later,  there  were 
•J5(.»,0iX>  men  in  the  State,  many  of  them  energetic,  daring, 
reckless  pei-sons,  capable  of  almost  any  crime.  Gambling, 
intemperance,  licentiousness,  theft,  and  murder  were  rife. 
A  ^^gilance  committee  of  the  best  citizens  was  fonned  in 
1851.  and  some  of  the  worst  Nillains  tried  and  hanged.  In 
1855  the  ruffians  had  regained  tlieir  power,  and  seized  upon 
the  courts  and  offices.  The  vigilance  committee  was  re- 
oi-ganized,  and  broke  up  the  gang  of  villains,  hanging  4, 
driving  1  to  suicide,  and  banishing  about  20.  Since  that 
lime  the  State  has  been  cjuiet  and  prosperous,  though 
threatened  with  disorder  in  1879  and  1880  on  accomit  of  the 
Chi.  It  bore  an  excellent  record  in  the  late  c.  war  in  its 
contribution  of  men  and  means.  The  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  R.  lis  were  completed  in  1869,  and  now  the  State  is 
connected  with  the  E.  by  several  lines,  and  others  are  in 
rapid  progress. 

Governors — Spanish  Rule. 

Gaspar  de  Portala 1767-71  Jose  J.  de  Arrillaga. . .  1793-94 

Felipe  de  Bam      1771-74  Diego  de  Borica 1794-1800 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774-82  Jose  J.  de  Anillaga. .  .1800-14 

Pedro  Fajes 1782-90|  Jose  Arguello 1814-15 

Jose  Antonio  Roman  ..1790-92|Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola. 1815-22 
Mej-ican  Bale. 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola 1822-23 

Luis  Arguello 182.3-25 

Jose  Maria  de  Echeaudia June  1825- Jan.  1831 

Manuel  Victoria Jan.  1831-Jan.  18:32 

Pio  Pico Jan.  18:32-Jan.  18-3:3 

Jose  Figueroa Jan.  18:3:3- Aug.  nm 

J<jse  Castro Aug.  1&35-Jan.  18:^6 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Jan.  18:36-Apr.  18:36 

Mariana  Chico Apr.  18:36-Aug.  18:36 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Aug.  18:36-Nov.  18:36 

Juan  B.  Alvarado Nov.  18:36-Dec.  1842 

Manuel  Micheltorena Dec.  l»I2-Feb.  1845 

Pio  Pico Feb.  l»15-July  1846 

American  MUilary  and  Tenitonal  Rule. 
<■< >m.  John  D.  Sloat July  7,  1*46- Aug.  7,  1&46 

■m.  Robert  F.  Stockton Aug.  17,  1846-Jan.  1847 

.1.  John  C.  Fremont Jan.  1847-Mar.  1,  1847 

vTcn.  Stephen  W.  Kearney Mar.  1,  1847-Mav  31,  1847 

Col.  Richard  B.  Mason May  3i,  1847-Apr.  13,  1849 

-Gen.  Bennet  Riley Apr.  13,  1849-Dec.  1849 

S/afe  Government. 
Peter  H.  Burnett.  .Dec.  1849-51  Frederick  F.  Low  ....  186.3-68 

John  McDougall  (act'g>lK51-.52  Henrv  H.  Haight 1868-72 

John  Bigler 1853-56  Newton  Booth 1872-75 

J.  Neely  Johnson ia56-58  William  Irwin 187.5-79 

John  B.  Weller 18.58-60  George  C.  Perkins 1879-8:3 

Milton  S.  Latham 1860  George  Stoneman 1883-87 

.lohn  G.  Downev 1860-62 

Leland  Stanford 1862-6:3, 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

California,  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

California,  Gulf  of,  or  Sea  of  Cortes  [Sp.  Mar 
Bennejo],  an  ann  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  separates  the  penin- 
.xiUa  of  Lower  Cal.  from  the  Mex.  provs.  of  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora.  It  is  about  70<J  m.  long  and  from  40  to  KX)  m.  wide. 
It  was  once  famous  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  is  still  obtained  here. 

bound- 


ap. 


California,  I^ower,  or  Old,  a  part  of  Mex.,  bom 
ed  N.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cal.,  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Ci 
La  Paz.    it  is  a  jjeninsula,  750  m.  long  and  from  :30  to  loO 
m.  wide  :  mountainous  and  arid.     Pop.  2:3.195. 

California,  University  of,  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  State  legislature  approved  Mar.  3.3.  18<iS.  Itwas  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Coll.  of  Cal.,  which  was  chartered  in  1855, 
admitted  its  first  class  in  1860.  and  was  maintained  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis.  Finding  the  coll.  fettered  by  its  want  of 
endowments,  and  wishing  to  see  a  larger  and  stronger  inst., 
the  tru.stees  in  1867  offered  all  their  property  to  the  State. 
This  included  a  new,  unoccupied  site  of  160  acres  at  Berke- 
ley, 5  m.  N.  of  Oakland  and  9  m.  from  San  Francisco.  The 
State  had  already  accepted  the  Congressional  provision  for 
an  agricultural  coll.  It  was  now  proposed  to  unite  all  inter- 
ests in  a  univ.  adequate  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the 
name  of  the  State.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to.  The 
first  board  of  regents,  appointed  in  1868.  kept  the  coll.  in  ex- 
istence another  yr.,  and  in  18(j9  the  univ.  was  organized  for 
instruction    and    received   its  first    cla.ss. 

Callg'nla  (Caius  Cesar),  a  Kom.  emj)..  b.  at  Antium  in 
13  A.  1)..  was  a  son  of  Germanicus.  His  7iiother  was  Agrip- 
pina.  a  granddaughter  of  the  emp.  Augustus.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  :37  a.  d..  at  the  death  of  Tilierius.  His  reign 
wa-s  at  fii-st  mild  and  popular,  with  an  ostentation  of 
generosity,  but  he  soon  showed  him.self  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  and  ijidulged  his  vicious  propensities  witliout  re- 
straint. He  ordered  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to 
11 


himself  as  a  god.  In  41  a.  d.  he  was  assassinated  by  eon- 
spiratoi-s.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius. 

Ca'lipli  [Ar.  kludifah,  a  '"  successor  "],  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  head  of  orthodox  Mohammedanism— so  called  as 
being  the  "  succe.ssor  "  of  Mohammed.  The  C.  are  u.«;uallv 
classed  as  follows  :  1,  The  5  Ar.  C.  (632-661);  3,  the  14  Oni- 
myiade.s  of  Damascus  (661-750) :  3,  the  27  Abbassides  of  Bag- 
dad v750-1258» ;  4,  the  14  Fatimites  of  Egypt  (909-1171) ;  5,  the 
27  C.  of  Cordova,  who  had  authority  in  Sp.  and  N.  W.  Afr. 
(756-1031).  Later  Moorish  dvnasties  are  not  generallv  reck- 
oned as  C.  The  Shah  of  Per.  isince  1.503)  claims  the  caliphate 
as  being  a  descendant  of  Ali.  tlie  lawful  heir  of  Mohammed  : 
the  sultan  of  Tur.  (since  1517)  also  claims  the  title. 

Calix'tines,  the  name  given  to  a  party  of  the  Hussites, 
because  they  insisted  on  giving  the  cup  (calyx)  in  the  Eu- 
chaiist  to  all  who  wei'e  not  guilty  of  mortal  sins.  (See  Hiss- 
iTEs.)  The  tena  C.  has  also  been  applied  to  the  adherents 
of  G.  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  prof,  of  theol.  at  Hehnstedt. 

Calix'tus,  originally  Callisen  (George),  a  Prof.  theoL. 
b.  at  Medelbye.  in  Schleswig.  Dec.  14,  1.586.  He  became  prof, 
of  theol.  at  Ilelmstedt  in  1614,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  R.  Caths.  Among  his  works  are 
an  Epitome  of  Moral  Theol.  and  On  the  Tolerance  of  Reformers. 
His  followers  were  called  Calixtines.    D.  Mar.  19.  1656. 

Calixtus    I.  (PoPE),  Saint,   succeeded  ZephjTinus   219 

A.  D.  :  d.  32:3.— Calixtus  II.  succeeded  Gelasius  II.  in  1119: 
d.  Dec.  13.  1134.— Calixtl-s  III.  (.\lonzo  Borgia)  succeeded 
Nicholas  V.  in  1455 ;  d.  Aug.  6.  1458. 

Cal'la,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Aracese. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spathe,  within  which 
is  a  cylindrical  spadix  covered  with  naked  flowers,  appear- 
ing as  a  mere  mixture  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  a  1-celled 
ovary.  The  C.  palnftii^  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.. 
growing  in  swamps  and  bogs.  It  has  cordate  leaves,  a  white 
spathe,  and  very  acrid  rhizomes,  wiiich  are  cooked  for  food 
by  the  Laplanders.  The  C.  ^'Ethiopica  or  Richardia  ^-Ethi- 
ojtica  is  prized  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Callao,  kal-lah'o,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Peru,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  6  m.  W.  of  Lima,  of  winch  it  is  the  port.  It  is 
connected  with  Lima  by  R.  R.,  and  has  a  commodious  quay 
and  a  fine  fortress.  The  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of 
Peru.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1746. 
Pop.  :33..t03. 

Cal'lender  (John),  b.  in  Boston,  :Mass.,  in  1706,  grad.  at 
Harvard  in  1733  :  became  pa.stor  of  tlie  Bap.  ch.  of  Swanzey, 
Ma.ss.,  in  1738,  and  in  1731  of  the  ch.  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In 
17:38  he  delivered  a  historical  discourse,  which  is  of  great 
value  in  the  early  hist,  of  R.  I.    D.  Jan.  26,  1748. 

Calllcrates,  kal-lik'ra-tez  [Gr.  KaAAiKpaTrjs],  a  Gr.  arch, 
who  flourished  about  440  b.  c  .  Among  his  w(jrks  was  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  in  wiiich  he  was  assisted  by  Ictinus. 

Callicrat'ldas  [Gr.  KaAAiKpariSa?].  a  Spartan  gen.  who 
defeated  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  battle,  and  was  afterward 
defeated  by  an  Athenian  fleet  at  Arginusae  in  406  b.  c,  where 
he  was  killed. 

Callig'onum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ovAer  Polygon  a - 
cece,  having  a  quadrangular  frtiit  Uichenium),  winged  at  the 
angles.  The  ('.  J'allu-na.  a  .succulent  shrtib,  is  found  in 
the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  acid  fruit  and 
shoots  serve  t(j  allay  the  thirst  of  travellers.  From  its  root 
exudes  a  nutritious  gum  wiiich  is  similar  to  tragacanth,  and 
is  used  as  food  by  the  Kalmuks. 

Calllmacli us,  kal-lim'a-kus,  a  Gr.  sculptor  and  arch., 
supposed  t<j  liave  lived  about  4.50^00  b.  c.  The  invention  of 
the  Corinthian  cap.  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Calliniaclius  [Gr.  KaAAi/xaxos].  a  celebrated  Gr.  poet 
and  grammarian,  b.  at  Cyrene.  and  flouiished  about  260-240 

B.  c.  He  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  great  Alex- 
andrian library.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  tragedies,  elegies, 
comedies,  etc.  His  works  are  nearly  all  lost,  except  his  epi- 
grams and  hymns. 

Calli'uus  [KaAAo-os]  of  Epliesus,  the  earUest  of  the 
Gr.  elegiac  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  600  or  65() 

B.  c.    Only  small  fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant. 
Calliope,  kal-li'ope  [Or.  KoAAiotttj],  one  of  the  9  Muses. 

presided  over  epic  poetry.  She  was  represented  as  hold- 
ing a  tablet  or  closely  rolled  parchment  in  her  hand. 

Callip'pic  Period,  a  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle, 
proposed  by  Callippus.  The  Metonic  cycle  was  a  period  of  19 
solar  yi-s.,  at  the  end  of  wiiich  the  new  moons  return  again 
on  the  same  days  of  the  yr.  The  period  contained  exactly 
6940  days.  Now  6940  days  exceed  235  lunations  by  only  7)ii 
hours.  At  the  end  of  4  cycles,  or  76  yi-s..  the  accumulated 
excess  of  7}4  hours  amounts  to  1  day  and  6  hours.  CaUippus 
proposed  to  quadi-uiile  the  period  of  Melon,  and  to  deduct 
a  day  at  the  end  of  it. 

Calllp'pus,  or  Callppns  [Gr.  KdAAiirTro?  or  KoAi-ttos]. 
an  anc.  Gr.  astron.,  1).  at  Cyzicus,  lived  about  :3.30  b.  c.  at 
Athens.  He  hivented  a  new  cycle  of  76  jts.  (See  Callippic 
Peiuoi).)    It  began  331  b.  <■. 

Callis'thenes  [Gr.  KaAAKrfleni?],  an  historian,  b.  at 
Ohiithus  about  :i65  b.  c  was  a  relative  and  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle. He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Per.  in  :3:34  b.  c.  :  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  :328  b.  c.  He  left  a  hist,  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion against  Per.,  wiiich  is  not  extant. 

Cal'lltris,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Conifene.  The 
cones  consist  of  4  to  6  woody  scales,  which  sepai-ate  one 
from  another,  each  scale  having  from  3  to  6  winged  seeds. 

C.  rpiadrivalri-'i. -A  large  tree  of  Barltary.  called  arar,  yields 
a  very  hard,  almost  indestructible,  fragrant  wood,  and  the 
aromatic  gura-resin  called  sandarach.  The  timber  is  highly 
prized,  and  is  used  for  the  floors  of  mosques. 

Calms,  kahmz.  Equatorial  ('.— A  belt  of  C.  variable 
winds,  sudden  squalls,  and  tornadoes,  and  almost  daily 
thunder-showei"s.  situated  about  and  somewiiat  N.  of  the 
equator,  4°  to  6°  of  lat.  in  breadth,  and  separating  the  2 
bodies  of  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds. 

C.  of  the  Tro/ncs  of  Cancer  and  Cajnicorn. — Two  belts  of  C. 
and  light  winds,  almost  rainless,  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
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liood  of  but  outside  the  tropics.  Tliey  are  found  at  the 
polar  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  which  they  separate  from 
the  region  of  variable  winds  of  the  temperate  zones.     (See 

Wl.NDS.  GeNER.\L  flROlLATION  OF.)  ARNOLD    GUYOT. 

<'aliiiuck!ii>.     !>ee  K.\lmiks. 

<"aIoiMar'de(FRAN<  iscoT.\i)Eoi.  Count,  a  Sp.  mmister  of 
state,  b.  at  \'illel  in  177.5.  He  studied  law,  joined  the  absolu- 
tist party,  and  beianie  in  IXSi  minister  of  grace  and  justice. 
He  persecuted  the  liberals  and  favored  the  Jesuits.  In  183-3 
he  was  exiled  for  his  intrigues  to  raise  Don  Carlos  to  the 
throne.     D.  lM-2. 

<'al'oiiieI  (from  the  Gr.  /caAo?.  "beautiful,"  "good,"  and 
^i€Aa9.  "black."  perhaps  so  named  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  good  for  black  bile]  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  mer- 
cuiy  and  chlorine,  known  to  clieniists  as  the  sulxhlciride  of 
mercury,  or,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  niercurous 
chloride.  It  is  prepared  by  taking  two  ecpial  portions  of 
mercury,  dissolving  one  ]iortion  in  hot  suliiliuric  acid,  which 
forms  .siil|)liarc  of  mercury,  then  adding  tlic  second  part,  and 
triturating  the  whole  in  a  mortar  till  the  metal  bectmies  in- 
corporated with  the  sulphate.  This  mixture  is  added  to  }4 
its  weight  of  connnon  salt,  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  C. 
condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver  as  a  white  powder. 
It  is  also  sometimes  prepared  by  precipitation.  A  minute 
iiuantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it  is  re- 
moved by  washing.  C.  is  very  heavy.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns  black  on  the  addi- 
tion of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  When  heated 
it  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily  c<mdenses  again  on  any 
cool  surface  held  near  it.  Its  meilicinal  properties  are  of  a 
decided  character,  and  thougli  capable  of  being  misused, 
and  thus  doing  great  harm,  it  is  still  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases.  Willard  Parker. 

Calopliyl'luni  [from  the  Gr.  icaAds,  "beautiful,"  and 
(j)v\\ov,  a  "leaf"],  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Guttifera? 
natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  produce 
edible  fruits  and  valuable  timber.  The  resin  called  E.  I. 
tacamahac  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  ('.  Inophyllum,  a  beau- 
tiful tree,  which  has  large  shining  leaves  and  fragrant  white 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timbertrees  of  the 
S.  Sea  Islands.  The  timber  is  very  durable,  and  resembles 
mahogany,  but  is  of  a  lighter  color.  It  is  used  for  building 
and  for  masts.  The  fruit  of  this  and  other  species  is  a  drupe. 

i'alorif.     See  Heat,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

<'aloric  Eii»;Iiie.    See  IIot-Air  Engine. 

C'alpur'iiius  (Titus  Julius),  a  Lat.  poet,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  280-3CX)  a.  d.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
unkno^vn.  Several  of  his  eclogues  are  extant,  and  have 
some  merit. 

Cal'tlia,  the  Lat.  name  of  the  marigold.  O.  palusfris  is 
the  systematic  name  of  the  marsh  marigold,  often  called  in 
Amer.  "cowshp,"  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Ranuneula- 
ceie,  which  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, the  U.  S.,  and  even  in  Alaska.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  spring  as  a  pot-herb,  the  poisonous  properties  which 
it  is  said  to  possess  being  destroyed  by  cooking. 

C'al'trop,  or  Caltlirop,  a  low  herb  of  the  genus  Trib- 
uliis,  growing  in  the  S.  of  Europe  :  its  burs  are  armed  with 
strong  spines,  which  inflict  wounds  upon  the  feet  of  men 
and  beasts  if  trodden  upon.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
4-pointed  piece  of  steel,  so  shaped  that  one  prong. always 
points  upward. 

Cal'muet,  on  R.  R.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
3182 ;  18H0,  82i)9. 

Cal'vary,  Mount,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion, is  commonly  thought  to  be  an  eminence  which  lay  at 
the  N.  W.  and  just  on  the  outside  of  the  anc.  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  locality  is  by  no  means  certainly  known. 

Cal'vert,  a  city,  cap.  of  Robertson  co.,  Tex  ,  on  R.  R., 
130  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Houston.    Pop.  1880.  2280. 

Calvert  (George  and  Cecil).    See  Baltimore,  Lord. 

Calvert  (George  Henry),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  2, 
1803.  a  descendant  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  of  the  painter 
Rubens  :  became  a  journalist  of  Baltimore.  Author  of  Scenes 
(!/('/  Tliinuililx  in  Europe,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Science, 
and  other  works. 

Calvert  (Leonard),  younger  brother  of  Cecil,  second 
Lord  l!;dtimore ;  was  the  first  gov.  of  Md.,  whither  he  led 
the  first  colony  in  1(534.    D.  June  9,  1647. 

<'al'vlii,  the  Lat.  [Calciniis]  for  Cauviu  (John),  b.  at 
Xoyon.  some  70  m.  N.  E.  of  Paris,  July  10,  1509.  His  father 
destined  hitn  to  the  priesthood.  In  1.521  he  received  the  ton- 
sure, though  never  ordained.  In  1523  he  went  with  the 
young  De  Mommors  to  Paris,  entering  first  the  Coll.  of  La 
Marche  and,  shortly  after,  the  Coll.  of  Montaigu.  He  was 
an  ardent  and  prec(3cious  scholar,  bright,  sharp,  sedate,  se- 
vere. Near  the  close  of  1.527  he  went  to  the  Univ.  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  yr.  after  to  the  Univ.  oi  Bourges,  to  study 
law.  In  the  summer  of  1,531,  his  father  having  d.  May  26,  he 
returned  tf)  Paris,  aiul  in  1532  pub.,  with  a  commentary,  the 
l)e  C'leinentia  of  Seneca,  aiming  as  yet  at  nothing  higher 
than  a  reputation  like  that  of  Erasmus.  In  1536.  having 
been  twice  exjielled  from  I'aris.  he  went  to  Geneva,  his  final 
home.  What  lie  calls  his  "sudden  conversion"  occurred  in 
1.533.  His  greatest  w<n'k.  the  Iii.s/itiites  (1536),  was  at  first 
only  a  catechism.  He  revised  it  for  the  last  time  in  1.5.59. 
In  1.540  he  married  the  widow  Idelette  de  Bures.  Their  only 
child,  a  son,  d.  very  early.  C.  himself  d.  May  27.  1.564.  The 
Fr.  lang.  owes  him  a  deV)t  like  that  which  the  Ger.  lang. 
owes  Luther.  Civil  liberty,  the  world  over,  is  likewise  his 
debtor.  He  is  the  father  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  Prot.  commentators  and  tlieols.  There  is  but 
one  blot  upon  his  memory.  The  liurning  of  Servetus  for 
heresy  (Oct.  27.  15.53),  though  sanctioned  even  by  Melanch- 
thon,  was  a  shocking  tragedy.  The  .standard  ed.  of  Cal- 
vin's works  is  that  of  Amsterdam.  Reuss's  exhaustive  ed. 
appeared  in  1863-1880.  The  best  biographies  are  bv  Beza,  by 
Paul  Henry,  by  Dyer,  by  Stiihelin,  and  by  Kamiisihulte,  R. 
Cath.  Another  R.  Cath.  biography  bv  Audin  is  !)itter  and 
scurrilous.  R.  h.  Hitcucock. 


Cal'vliiisin,  as  also  Arminianism,  Pelagianism.  and  Lu- 

theranism.  designates  n(it  merely  the  opinions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  mode  of  religious  tliotight.  of  which  the  per- 
son whose  name  it  hears  was  ;in  eminent  expounder.  There 
have  existed  in  the  Chr.  Ch.  3  generieally  distinct  systems  of 
doctrine:  Pelagiani.sm  denies  the  guilt  and  moral  impo- 
tence of  man  and  makes  him  independent  of  the  super- 
natural assistance  of  (iod.  C.  emphasizes  the  guilt  and  im- 
potence of  man,  and  refers  salvation  to  the  undeserved 
favor  and  the  new  creative  energy  of  (rod.  Between  these 
comes  Arminianism.  which  admits  man's  original  pollution, 
but  denies  his  guilt;  regaids  reilenii)tioii  as  a  comitensa- 
tion  for  lunate  and  irresponsible  disal)ilities,  and  refers 
the  moral  restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  co-oi)era- 
tion  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine  energy,  the  human 
will  being  the  determining  factor.  The  system  to  wliich 
this  article  is  devoted  takes  its  modern  and  specific  title 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  developed  into  a  perfect  form 
and  infused  into  the  creeds  of  Pi'ot.  chs.  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  John  Calvin  (which  see).  A  statement  of  the 
constituent  doctrines  of  this  sy.stem  is  to  be  drawn  not  ex- 
clusively from  his  writings,  but  from  the  public  Confessions 
of  those  chs.  which  have  adopted  it,  and  from  the  classical 
writings  of  their  respective  theols.  It  is  here  proposed  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this 
system,  and  of  its  historical  development. 

Statement  of  Principles.  I.  The  Relation  of  the  Creator 
to  the  Creation. — There  are  3  distinct  views  upon  this  subject, 
each  embracing  many  specific  varieties  :  (1)  The  Deistical 
view,  which  admits  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  an  original 
endowment  of  the  elements  with  their  active  powers,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  system  to  certain  fixed  laws.  It 
admits  of  a  Creator  in  the  gen.  sense  of  an  indefinitely  re- 
mote First  Cause,  who  inaugurated  the  ever  flowing  line 
of  second  causes,  but  denies  the  continual  dependence  of 
the  creature  upon  the  Creator  for  existence  and  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  (2i  Opposite  to  this  is  the  Pantheistic 
mode  of  thought,  which  identifies  God  and  the  universe,  at 
least  so  far  as  this— that  it  denies  that  the  Deity  is  a  con- 
scious Person,  whose  actions  are  rational  volitions.  (3)  Be- 
tween these  extremes  is  Chr.  Theism,  which  emphasizes  the 
transience  of  God  beyond  the  world  and  his  immanence 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  conscious  personal  Spirit,  able  to  ex- 
ercise, by  his  own  volition,  a  sovereign  and  suiiernatural 
influence  upon  any  part  of  the  system  which  he  has  created  : 
working  usually  through  second  causes,  yet  free  to  work 
above,  without,  or  against  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  Every 
creature  is  at  every  moment  dependent  upon  the  Creator 
for  existence  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

All  Chrs.  are  Theists  in  this  last  sense.  But  beyond  this 
point  the  views  of  different  schools  of  theol.  begin  to  di- 
verge. On  the  one  hand,  some  urge  the  essential  and  abso- 
lute dependence  of  the  creature  in  every  possible  respect : 
on  the  other  hand,  others  urge  the  self-active  power  of  sec- 
ond causes,  and  by  consequence  their  self-sufficiency  and 
independence.  Herein  lie  the  ultimate  antithetical  grounds 
of  Pelagianism  and  Augustinism,  or  C. 

II.  The  End  or  Design  of  God  in  Creation.— 'Every  Tlieist 
admits  that  the  universe  is  one  system,  and  that  the  Creator 
must  have  had  one  gen.  end,  for  which  it  and  all  parts  of  it 
were  intended.  This  has  been  generally  referred  to  the 
benevolence  of  (iod,  which  prompts  him  to  confer  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  upon  the  objects  of 
his  love.  This  is  the  gen.  view  of  Pelagians  and  Semi- 
Pelagians,  or  Arminians.  Calvinists,  following  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  make  the  ^lory  of  God  the  absolute  end  of 
creation,  carrying  with  it.  however — not  as  a  co-ordinate 
design,  yet  as  a  suliordinate  though  ceilain  effect — the 
blessedness  of  all  loyal  creatures.  The  recognition  of  this 
great  principle,  and  tiie  application  of  it  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  God's  dealings  with  man  and  man's  duties  to  God, 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  C. 

III.  The  Relation  between  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  and  the 
Actual  Ereiit.f  in  Time.— Every  Theist  admits  that  the  Divine 
plan  embraced  the  entire  system  of  creation  and  providence. 
Pelagius  admitted  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  emliraccs 
the  future  volitions  of  free  agents,  although  he  denieil  their 
foreordination.  The  Socinians  deny  foreknowledge  as  well 
as  foreordination.  The  Arminians  admit  foreknowledge. 
but  deny  foreordination.  Calvinists  maintain  the  follov^'ing 
propositions;  (1)  The  eternal  plan  of  God  constituted  man 
a  free  agent,  and  cannot  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that 
freedom.  (2)  This  free  will  is  not  independent,  but  has  its 
ground  in  the  conserving  energies  of  the  Creator.  (3)  The 
certain  foreknowledge  l)y  the  Creator  of  all  future  events 
involves  the  predetermination  of  each  and  every  event. 
(4)  Since  all  events  constitute  a  single  system,  the  plan  of 
the  Creator  must  embrace  not  only  the  system  as  a  whole, 
but  the  most  infinitesimal  part  of  it.  Hence,  while  every 
event  is  contingent  upon  its  conditions,  none  of  (iod's  pur- 
poses can  be  contingent.  All  the  decrees  of  God  are  called 
absolute,  because  tliey  are  determined  by  "  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will,"  and  never  by  anything  exterior  to  him, 
which  has  not  been  determined  by  him.  (5)  This  determina- 
tion does  not  interfere  with  the  true  causality  of  the  creature 
and  the  free  self-determination  of  men  and  angels.  And 
since  the  holiness  of  the  createtl  moral  agent  depends  upon 
the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  its  turning  from  this 
grace  is  the  cause  of  sin.  it  follows  that  all  which  is  good  in 
the  volitions  of  free  agents  is  to  be  referred  to  God  as  its 
positive  source,  but  that  all  the  evil  is  to  be  referred  simply 
to  his  permission.  Thus  all  events— including  the  primal 
apostasies  of  Satan  and  Adam  and  all  their  consequences- 
are  end)raced  iu  (Jod's  eternal  purpose. 

IV.  Hon)  the  Beiiet'olence,  Justice,  and  Grace  of  God  are  e.i-- 
enipl/fled  in  the  Schema  of  Salvation  .—Armima,ns  have  gener- 
ally lield  that  "  justice  is  benevolence  acting  according  to 
wisdom"— that  is,  inflicting  a  lesser  pain  in  order  to  effect 
a  greater  happiness— and  that  the  necessity  for  punishment 
lies  not  in  the  inexorable  demands  of  justice,  but  in  its  being 
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tlie  lifst  moans  for  securinsr  the  ivfuriuatiun  of  tlie  sinuer 
and  ft>r  deterring  othei-s  from  disi^bedieni-e.  Tlie  atonement, 
thert>fin-e,  was  solely  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence, but  not  of  .justice.  Calvinists.  on  the  contrary,  hold 
that  justice  as  well  as  benevolence  is  an  essential  property  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  determines  the  character  of  the  Di- 
vine volitions.  Bv  his  cnvn  nature  God  is  benevolent  to  the 
innocent,  and  is  "detei-miiied  to  punish  the  s:uilty.  In  the 
gospel  God  has  in  certain  cases  sovereignly  separated  tlie 
sin  from  the  sinner.  In  the  vicarious  penal  sufferings  of 
his  t^on  he  punished  sin  hi  strict  rigor  of  justice,  ami  then 
ti-eating  the  sinner  as  one  witli  regard  to  whom  the  demands 
of  iustice  had  been  fullv  satisfied,  he  exercised  both  ju.stice 
auil  benevolence,  which  benevolence  to  tlie  undeserving  is 
sovereign  grace.  While  .\rininians  empha.size  benevolence, 
Calvinists  emphasize  justice  and  grace. 

V.  Tlie  Df'/rti:  of  (ruilt  ichicli  tittr  AjXMtuxi/  of  Adam  (nUtUed 
'i/ioii  /ih<  /VWt/v'y".— The  ans\vei-s  given  to  tills  question  give 
form  to  all  the  various  systems  of  theol.  1.  Pelagius  held 
that  an  unconditioned  power  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil  is  es.sential  to  responsible  inmal  agency;  and  since  all 
men  are  responsible  agents,  their  nature  must  in  this  respect 
remain  in  the  same  coiiditiim  as  that  in  which  it  was  cre- 
ated, and  that  they  possess  power  to  ^ill  and  do  all  that 
»iod  has  any  right  to  reciuire  of  them.  Hence  they  deny  all 
original  sin  or  corruption  of  nature,  all  guilt  or  desert  of 
punishment  prior  to  a<'tual  transgression,  and  consequently 
affirm  tliat  men  need  redemption  through  Chr.  only  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  guilt  of  actual  transgression. 

•■2.  Calvinists,  on  the  contrary,  hold  :  tl  >  That  the  si  )ul  is  tlie 
organ  of  volition  :  i2»  that  the  soul  possesses  the  in-operty 
of  self-detennination — the  character  of  its  deterniinatiini 
depending  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  soul  itself;  iS) 
that  the  holy  condition  of  the  soul  depends  upon  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Adam  was  created  with  a 
holy  tendency  of  heart,  with  full  power  not  to  sin,  but  also, 
during  a  certain  period  of  probation,  with  ability  to  sin.  He 
<lid  sin.  and  as  a  punishment  the  Holy  Spirit  is  withdrawn 
from  him  and  his  descendants,  who  thus  lost  the  ability  not 
to  sin,  but  retained  the  ability  to  sin,  which  became  the 
fatal  Inability  not  to  sin — iton  jXMist=  non  peccave. 

Hence,  as  to  Original  (riiilt.  Calvinists  hold:  (1)  Human 
^hi,  originating  in  the  free  apostatizing  act  of  Adam,  de- 
serves the  infliction  of  GoiKs  wrath,  which  is  demanded  by 
immutable  justice.  ri\  Such  was  the  relation  between  Adam 
and  his  de.scendants  that  (Jod  regards  and  treats  each  one 
of  them,  as  he  comes  into  being,  as  woi-thy  of  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  consequently  withdraws  his  life- 
giving  fellowship  with  him.  There  are  several  forms  of 
representing  the  nature  of  this  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  descendants  of  Adam,  that  styled  the  "federal  view" 
being  most  generally  accepted,  according  to  which  God.  as 
the  guardian  of  <jur  interests,  gave  to  us  the  most  favorable 
probation  possible  by  making  Adam  our  covenant  repre- 
sentative. But  according  to  every  mode  of  presentation, 
each  individual  of  the  race  is  under  the  just  condemnation 
of  God.  and  hence  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption  is  a 
product  of  sovereign  grace.  God  was  free  t<:)  provide  re- 
demption for  many,  few,  or  none,  just  as  he  pleased, 
and  in  every  case  the  determining  motive  of  God  cannot 
be  found  in  "the  subject  himself,  but  in  the  good  pleasure 
and  will  of  the  Di^-ine  Agent. 

As  to  Oriqinal  Sin.  ''ahinists  hold;  (1)  Every  man  comes 
into  the  world,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  apostasy,  in  a 
condition  of  ante-natal  forfeiture,  is  excluded  from  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hence  begins  to 
think,  feel,  and  act  without  a  bias  to  moral  good.  (3) 
Since  moi-al  obligation  is  positive  and  the  soul  active,  it 
develops  a  positive  inclination  to  evil,  involving  the  comip- 
tion  of  the  whole  nature,  and  tending  ti>  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  depravity  and  guilt.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be 
total.  The  advocates  of  the  middle  scheme  vary  much  in 
their  mode  of  presentation.  The  Semi-Pelagians  admit  that 
the  nature  of  man  was  so  far  injureil  by  the  fall  that  he 
wjuld  in  his  own  strength  do  nothing  morally  good  in  God"s 
.sight.  But  they  also  hold  that  man  is  able  to  incline  toward 
good,  though  unable  to  effect  it,  and  that  in  spiritual  refor- 
mation the  first  movement  toward  good  is  from  the  soul 
itself,  while  the  performance  of  it  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Divine  grace  with  the  human  will.  The 
modern  I^ot.  Arminians  admit  Original  Sin,  while  they  deny 
Origuial  Guilt,  regarding  innate  corruption  rather  as  a  fault 
of  nature  than  as  a  sin  in  the  fuU  sense  of  that  term. 

VI.  The  Xatnre  and  Xtce-'i'ii/y  of  that  Divine  Grace  exercised 
in  the  Moral  Recovery  of  Hmnah  Xature. — Grace  is  free  sov- 
ereign favor  to  the  undeserving.  It  is  the  motive,  in  the 
mind  of  God,  to  redemption.  It  is  exercised,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son.  in  the  free  justification  of  the  beUeving  sinner, 
on  the  gi'ound  of  Chr.  "s  vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  change  wi'ought  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
sinner  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  the  renew- 
ed soul  is  enabled  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Gf)d. 

Pelagius,  in  his  system,  found  only  inciilental  need  for  this 
Divine  energy.  Semi-Pelagians  admit  its  necessity  in  order 
to  help  man  to  complete  what  he  had  already  commenced, 
and  hold  that  it  is  given  tf)  all  who  have  made  themselves 
■worthy  of  it.  Arminians  admit  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  corrupt  will  shall  be  even  predisposed  to  good. 
Regeneration,  in  their  view,  is  the  result  of  the  co- working 
of  two  energies,  but  the  determining  factor  is  the  human 
will.  Calvinists.  on  the  other  hand,  hold  ;  U)  That,  fiu-Chr.'s 
sake,  and  in  despite  of  human  demerit,  a  "  common  grace." 
of  various  intensities,  is  exerted  upon  all  men.  wiiich  may 
be  resisted,  and  always  is  resisted  by  the  uuregenerate.  rit 
That  God,  in  certain  cases  and  at  his  own  pleasure,  exerts 
anew  energy  wiiich  changes  the  moral  character  of  the  wiU 
of  the  subject,  and  implants  a  prevailing  tendency  to  co- 
operate with  future  grace  in  all  forms  of  holy  obedience. 
This  is  styled  yrutiu  efficuj;  "efifectual  calling."  and  is  al- 
ways effectual,  because  it  consists  in  effecting  a  regener- 


ative change  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  will  itself.  It 
merges  itself  into  the  spontaneity  of  the  will,  enfranchismg 
it  from  the  corruption  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in  bond- 
age, and  making  it  in  harmony  with  reason,  conscience,  and 
the  indwelling  .spirit  of  (iod."  ».3i  The  same  Divine  energy 
continues  to  support  the  soul,  and  prepares  it  to  concur  iii 
every  good  work  ;  and  though  sometimes  resisted,  is  vet  so 
prevaihng  in  the  regenerated  soul  that  in  the  end  the' state 
of  grace  is  succeeded  by  the  state  of  glor>\  Calvinists  hold 
tliat  this  "grace,"  in  aU  its  stages,  is  undeserved  favor, 
sovereignly  exercised  by  God  upon  whom  and  at  wiiat  times 
he  pleases.  It  works  progressively,  ^except  in  the  .single  re- 
generative act,  and  infalUbly  secures'  perseverance  in  faith. 

VII.  The  Relution  of  the  Eternal  Plan  of  Ood  to  the  Re- 
demption of  Individual. — Predestination,  or  the  purjiose  of 
God  to  secure  the  salvatiou  of  some  men  and  not  of  all,  has 
been  popularly  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  C.. 
and  one  most  revolting  to  the  moral  sense.  Some  Calvinists 
have  mdeed  made  it  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system, 
conceiving  it  in  the  logically  coherent  Supralapsarian  sense, 
wiiich  in  a  speculative  point  of  view  is  impregnable.  Most 
of  them,  liowever.  are  willing  to  rest  in  the  Infralapsariaii 
view,  wiiich  if  less  logically  complete  confoiTns  to  all  the 
facts  embraced  in  our  experience  and  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture.  The  Scriptures  never  speak  of  God 
as  creating  men  in  order  to  either  save  or  to  damn  them,  nor 
of  his  electing  certain  individuals  and  then  allowing  them 
to  fall  in  order  that  they  might  be  redeemed.  But  they  uni- 
formly represent  God  as  electing  his  people  out  of  the  mass 
of  guilty  sinners,  and  then  providing  redemption  for  them 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  election.  As  to  the  po- 
sition of  authorities  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  said,  in  gen., 
that  of  Calvin  has  been  disputed.  Beza.  Gomarus,  Voetius. 
and  Twiss,  the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
advocated  Supralapsarianism.  The  canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly',  the 
Helvetic  Consensus,  and  the  great  majority  of  Calvinists. 
anc.  and  modern,  are  decidedly  Infralapsarian.  In  fine, 
upon  the  Calvinistic  theoiy.  God  positively  decrees  grace, 
and  thus  produces  all  that  is  good.  He  detei-mines  the  per- 
mission of  sin,  and  punishes  it  because  he  forbids  and  in 
eveiy  way  morally  discountenances  it.  He  elects  of  free 
grace,  and  actually  saves  all  whom  he  purposes  to  save,  and 
leaves  those  wiiom  he  does  not  elect  under  the  operation  of 
the  law,  wiiatever  that  may  be.  AU  infants,  idiots,  and  all 
believers  in  Chr.  are  saved  by  grace  :  all  othei-s  are  left  to 
the  opei-ations  of  pure  justice.  Calvinistic  "  particularism  " 
admits  the  actual  results  of  salvation  in  their  widest  scope, 
referring  all  to  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  but  does  not 
at  all  restrict  it  withm  the  limits  detemiined  by  the  facts 
themselves. 

The  History  of  C.  —  Pantheism,  in  its  various  phases — 
such  as  Brahmanism.  Dualism.  Gnosticism,  and  Manicheism. 
constituted  the  substratum  of  all  anc.  philosophies  and 
religi<ins.  These  were  all  essentially  fatalistic,  making 
sin  either  an  es.sential  attribute  of  ail  eternal  self-existing 
principle,  or  a  necessary  condition  of  the  eternal  evolution 
of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  into  the  Fuiite  and  Contin- 
gent. The  early  Fathers— such  as  Origen  and  his  colleagues 
and  followers  of  the  Alexandrian  school — were  led,  in  nec- 
essary antagonism  to  these  theories,  to  insist  upon  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  human  will,  and  to  maintaui 
that  sin  is  the  product  of  the  abuse  of  that  freedom.  But 
they  conceived  of  these  great  principles  in  a  crude  and  in- 
definite maimer,  without  detemiining  their  relations  to  each 
other.  In  gen.,  the  Grs.  emphasized  the  autocracy  of  the 
will,  without  denying  the  need  of  grace,  wiiUe  the  Lats. 
emphasized  inherent  depravity,  without  denying  the  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

The  hist,  of  systematic  theol.  properly  commences  with 
the  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  .5th  century.  The  opinions  of  Pelagius 
were  condemned  by  the  whole  eh.  at  oecumenical  councils 
held  in  407,  416,  and  4,31  .\.  d.  This  universal  condemnation 
of  Pelagianism  evinces  that  Augustluism  wasinall  essentials 
the  common  and  original  faith  of  the  Ch.  Pelagianism  has 
never  been  inwrought  into  the  creed  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body  except  that  of  the  Socmians,  and  has  prevailed  practi- 
cally only  among  rationalists,  whose  theol.  was  disintegrat- 
ing into  Deism. 

In  the  mean  time  John  Cassian.  abbot  of  Marseilles  i about 
4.30  A.  D.\  brought  forward  a  system  of  compromise,  the  ad- 
vocates of  which  in  the  Kom.  Ch.  are  styled  Semi-Pelagians  ; 
among  the  Lutherans,  Sviiergists;  among  the  Reformed, 
Arminians.  Semi-Pelagianism  was  also  condeinued  finally 
by  the  svTiods  of  Orange  and  Valence  (529  a.  d.  I,  whose  de- 
crees were  confirmed  by  Pope  Boniface  11.  (530  a.  d.  ».  from 
which  time  a  moderate  form  of  Augustinianism  became  the 
recognized  orthodoxy  of  the  entire  W.  Ch.,  and  the  most 
illustrious  teachers  of  the  scholastic  age  were  disciples  of 
Augustine. 

The  controversy  was  revived  about  the  middle  of  the  i:3th 
century,  between  the  Dominicans,  led  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who. advocated  Augustinianism.  and  the  Franciscans  under 
Duns  Scotus,  who  advocated  Semi-Pelagianism.  The  cou- 
trovei-sy  thus  renewed  has  agitated  the  Koniish  Ch.  down 
almost  to  the  present  da  v.  The  council  of  Trent  (1.54(ii  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  both  parties,  eacli  of  whom  claims  that 
its  views  were  sanctioned.  The  fact  is  that  the  gen.  state- 
ments of  doctrines  are  Augustinian  in  fonn.  while  the  de- 
tailed explanations  are  Semi-Pelagian  in  sense.  The  Jesuits 
have  been  uniformly  Semi- Pelagian  ;  and  at  last,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Vatican  council  of  1S70.  ;ill  the  authority  of  anc. 
traditions  and  canons  was  superseded  by  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  a  pope  who  was  the  creature  of  the  Jesuits. 
Thus,  at  last.  Popery  has  become  Semi-Pelagian. 

All  the  great  evangelical  teachers— such  as  John  Huss. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Savonarola— who  were  the  imme- 
diate forerunnei-s  of  the  Kef.,  weiv  decided  Augustinians. 
All  the  great  national  Keformers— Zwimrle,  Luther,  Calvin, 
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Craiiraer.  and  Knox-though  differing  in  many  points,  were 
'Strictly  Calvinistic.  Melanclitlion,  mdeed.  who  at  first  took 
extreme  ground  in  fa^or  of  tlie  impotence  of  the  human 
will  and  of  absolute  predestination,  ultimately  changed  Ins 
views  and  finally  assumed  a  Synergistic  or  Armnnan  posi- 
tion 'But  the  ifieatest  of  the  Reformers  was  John  Oahan, 
who^e  ///.vy;7'//fv,  \yritten  in  15:W,  is  the  grandest  work  of 
«y*tematic  tlieol.  wliich  the  world  has  seen.  He  recast 
Au'^u^tinianism,  and  handed  it  dowm  to  the  ages  stamped 
with  his  name.  By  him  V..  with  its  correlates,  Presbyteri- 
anism  in  the  Ch.  aiid  repulilicanism  in  the  State,  were  not 
inyented  but  were  advocated  with  transcendent  ability 
and  success.  At  this  dav  the  falvinists  number  fully  3(3,000,- 
000  throughout  all  Prot.  ('hristeiuhiin. 

It  has  lieen  disputed  whether  the  Anglican  Ch.  was  or 
was  not  Calvinistic  in  its  origin.  Certain  it  is  that  its 
founders  and  its  eminent  ministers  during  the  l.st  century 
of  its  existence  were  (alvinists.  and  its  creed  remains  such 
to  this  day.  The  irtli  article.  ■■On  Predestination,"  corre- 
sponds entirely  with  all  the  other  Calvinistic  creeds  in  the 
world  But  since  the  time  of  Laud  (1644)  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clergy  and  influential  writers  of  tliis  ch.  have  been 
Arminians. 

Buring  the  long  period  of  its  existence  C.  has  preserved 
its  essential  identity  as  a  theological  system,  although  it 
lias  undergone  vari(5us  modifications  as  to  details  and  modes 
of  statement.  In  Ger.  it  has  been  rendered  less  definite 
through  the  influence  of  the  compromising  seliool  of  Me- 
lanchtlion.  In  Hoi.,  Eng..  and  Scot,  it  has  been  modified  l)y 
the  '■  federal  .scheme,"  introduced  by  Cocceius  and  the  West- 
minster divines  (16.50).  In  Amer.  it  has  been  coerced  through 
more  radical  and  more  transient  transformations  in  the 
speculations  of  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  Emmons, 
Taylor,  and  others  of  the  so  called  "N.  Eng.  school."  Of 
its  mighty  influence  upon  individual  character,  upon  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  public  education,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  speak.  Its  hist,  has  entered  into  that  of 
the  world  and  is  its  best  eidogy.  (See  Akminianism.)  (See 
Dr.  P.  Schaff's  Hist,  of  Ike  Chr.  Ch.  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Hu.mpheey's 
Our  Theol.  utid  i/x  /Ur'/opment-s.)  [Fromorir/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.bii  A.  A.  H.)i)(iK.  1>.  D.l 

Calviiils'tic  ]TIetl»'odists,  in  G.  Brit.,  are  in  8  di- 
visions:  (1)  ••  WhitcrteUrs  Connection,"  dating  from  1741; 
Ci)  "Lady  Huntingdoiis  C(nniection,"  dating  from  1748;  (3) 
'•  Welsh  Methodists."  from  about  1750. 

Calydo'nlaii  Hunt,  The,  in  classic  mythology,  an 
enterprise  against  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the  domin- 
ions of  OEneus,  king  of  Calydon.  Among  the  heroes  of  this 
hunt  were  Jleleager,  Theseus,  Jason,  and  Nestor. 

Calyp'so  [Gr.  KaAui/iui],  a  beautiful  nymph  of  classic 
mythology,  who  was,  according  to  Homer,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas.  She  reigned  over  the  island  of  Ogygia,  and  received 
Ilvsses  kindly  when  shipwrecked. 

Calyp'so  "Uorea'Iis,  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  of  the 
natural  order  ()rchidacea\  growing  in  cold  bogs  and  wet 
woods  of  the  N.  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  flower  is  variegated 
with  purple,  pink,  and  yellow.  It  has  a  single  nearly  heart- 
shaped  leaf. 

Calyptraei'dae  [Gr.  KaKvnrpa,  a  "head-dress  or  veil"],  a 
family  of  gasteropods  whose  shell  Is  generally  more  or  less 
limpet-shaped,  but  the  apex  is  spiral,  and  has  a  calcareous 
process  from  its  inner  surface  for  the  attachment  of  a 
muscle.  The  species  differ  in  .shape,  some  being  flatfish 
and  others  conical,  while  some  are  elongated  and  slipper- 
like.   The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates^ 

Caiiibaceres,  kon-bah-sa-ress'  (Jean  Jacques  Regis), 
duke  of  Parma,  a  Fr.  statesman  and  lawyer,  b.  at  Montpel- 
lier  Oct.  18,  1753.  He  was  elected  in  1792  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  ;  after  the  death  of  Robespierre  (9th 
Thermidor  1794)  he  was  pres.  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  Keign  of  Terror  ; 
about  the  end  of  1799  he  was  appointed  second  consul  by 
Bonaparte,  of  whom  he  became  a  faithful  adherent.  He 
took  a  i)rominent  part  in  the  redaction  of  the  civil  code. 
I'nder  tlie  empire  he  was  arch-chancellor  and  pres.  of  the 
council  of  state.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  Nap.'s 
minister  of  justice.    D.  Mar.  5,  1824. 

Caiubodta.    See  Anam.  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D. 

Cambria,  kahm'bre-a,  the  anc.  Lat.  name  of  Wales,  de- 
rived from  Cyinry,  by  which  name  the  Welsh  people  call 
themselyes. 

('ainbridge,  kam'brij  [anc.  Granta ;  Lat.  Cantabriffia], 
a  town  of  Eng.,  on  the  river  Cam,  48  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Lond., 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  R.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  great  univs.  of  Eng.  (Univ.  of  C),  and  contains  many 
noble  edifices  belonging  to  that  inst.  C.  is  mentioned  iii 
hist,  as  early  as  871  a.  n.  ;  was  an  important  place  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Norman  conquest,  and  received  a  royal  charter 
in  1200.     Pop.  .35,372. 

<'aiubi*ids:e,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Henry  cc,  111.,  140  m.  N. 
by  W.  fi'oni  Springfield.    Pop.  1880.  1203. " 

rainbridae,  Md.    See  Appendix. 

C'aiiibridy;e,  a  city  of  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  shire-towns 
of  Middlesex  co.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  Chai'les 
River,  which  is  here  about  1  m.  wide,  and  separates  C.  from 
P.oston.  ('.,  though  incorporated  as  one  city,  was  formerly 
divided  into  seycral  v.,  the  local  names  of  which  still  sur- 
vive ;  these  are  Old  C.,  Cambridgeport,  E.  C,  and  N.  C. 
Harvard  I'niv.  is  in  Old  C.  The  first  printing-office  in  Amer. 
was  located  in  C.  Near  Ilai-vard  I'niv.  is  a  fine  soldiers' 
momiment.  erected  in  1869-70  at  a  cost  of  $3.5.000.  The  city 
hall  is  situated  in  Cambridgeport.  Pop.  1870,  39,634  ;  1880, 
52.<>(!!l. 

Cambridge,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  35  m.  N.  E. 
of  Albany.     Pop.  1870.  1530;  laso,  1482. 

<'anibi*idse,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Guernsey  co.,  C,  on 
WilTs  ( 'reek,  in  a  mineral  region,  85  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  1H70.  2193:  1880,  2883. 

Cai»brid<!;e  (Adolphus  Frederick),  Duke  of,  7th  .son 
of  (Tcorge  III.  of  Eng.,  b.  Feb.  25,  1774;  entered  the  army 


about  1790,  was  appointed  gov.  of  Hanover  in  1816,  and  vice- 
roy of  that  kingdom  in  18;«.    D.  July  8,  1850. 

Cambridge  (George  William  Frederick  Cuarles), 
Duke  of,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Mar.  26,  1819  ;  became  a 
maj.-gen.  in  1845,  served  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  and 
was  appointed  acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit,  army 
in  18.56,  and  field-marshal  in  1862. 

Cambridge  City,  R.  R.  junc,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Whitewater  River,  15  m.  W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  1870,  2162 ; 
1880,  2370. 

Cambridge  Platform,  a  system  of  ch.  go\'t.  drawn 
up  by  a  synod  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1648.  There  was 
a  difference  of  \iew  among  the  N.  Eng.  chs.,  mainly  upon 
the  mode  of  ch.  govt.  The  synod  afflnned  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  recommended  a  ft>rm  of 
discipline  essentially  congl. 

Cam'bridge,  University  of.  A  nniv.,  in  Rom.  law, 
was  a  corpoi'ation,  and  a  clnMinn  rifnerah  denoted  a  place 
for  gen.  study,  esjiecially  for  scholastic  divinity  and  philos.. 
law,  and  sometimes  med.  The  univ.  was  the' incorporated 
body  of  teachers  and  officei-s.  and  there  might  be  one  <iv 
more  of  them,  as  there  were  at  one  time  4  at  Bologna.  The 
univ.  at  Cambridge  arose  out  of  teachers  of  divinity  and 
school  philos..  who  in  time  had  houses  or  ^os^rf*  where,  with 
the  help  of  fellows  or  associate  teachers,  they  taught  pupils. 
In  time  the  principals,  fellows,  and  students  formed  bodies 
under  the  univ.  or  collection  of  schools.  The  inst.  began 
in  the  12th  century,  and  was  erelong  under  a  chancellor 
and  vice-chancellor,  with  a  senate,  having  ceitain  corporate 
rights,  power  of  conferring  degrees,  etc.  The  Eng.  univs.  by 
degrees  lost  their  ]iroininence  as  such,  the  system  of  teaching 
by  lecturers  fell  into  decay,  and  fellows  of  the  colls,  or  pri- 
vate tuti  irs  chiefly  filled  their  place.  There  are  at  Cambridge 
17  colls,  or  halls,  the  oklest.  St.  Peter's  coll..  founded  in  1257, 
and  all  but  4  existing  before  the  Ref.  The  students  are  rank- 
ed in  4  classes — fellow-commoners  and  noblemen,  pension- 
ers, .sizars,  and  scholars  on  foundations.  The  study  of  math, 
opens  the  way  to  the  higher  hcmors  after  severe  examina- 
tion, and  the  fellowships  are  filled  on  examination.  (For 
information  about  the  univs.,  see  the  Camhiidcie  Cahiuhir.) 

Camby'ses  [Gr.  KauPvo-r)?  ;  Old  Per.  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, Kdhiijiyu],  king  of  the  Medes  and  Pers.,  and  a  son  fif 
Cyrus  the  (iieat.  wliom  he  succeeded  about  5.30  b.  c.  He  in- 
vaded Egypt  in  52.5,  captured  Memphis,  the  cap.,  and  then 
marched  into  Ethiopia,  from  which  he  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  retreat.  His  subseciuent  career  was  such  that  he 
was  thought  to  be  hisane.    D.  .522  b.  c. 

<;aiu'deu.  Ark.     See  Appendix. 

Camden,  Kno.x  co..  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Penobscot 
Bay,  about  8  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Rockland.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4512; 
1880,  4386. 

Camden,  city,  an  important  R.  R.  centre  and  river-port 
of  N.  J.,  cap.  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Del.  River,  opposite 
Phila.,  32  m.  S.  W.  of  Trenton.  Numerous  steam  fen-y-boats 
cross  the  river  at  various  points,  and  connect  C.  with  Phila. 
Pop.  1870,  20,045  ;  1880,  41,659. 

Camden,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  18  m.  N.  W.  of 
Rome.     Pop.  1870,  1703 ;  1880,  1589. 

Camden,  cap.  of  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C,  on  R.  R.  and  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Wateree  River.  33  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbia.  It  has 
good  water-power.  Gen.  Gates  was  defeated  here  Aug.  16. 
1780,  by  Lord  Cornwallls.  and  April  25, 1781.  Gen.  Greene  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Rawdon  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  C.  There 
are  anc.  mounds  near  it.     Pop.  1870, 1007  :  1880, 1780. 

Camden  (Charles  Pratt),  first  Earl  of,  an  Eng. 
statesman  and  lawyer,  b.  in  1713,  was  a  son  of  Chief-Justice 
Sir  John  Pratt.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  became 
atty-gen.  about  17.58,  and  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  1762.  Decided  against  the  legality  of  gen. 
warrants  in  the  trial  of  John  Wilkes  ;  in  1765  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor,  but  resigned  in  Jan.  1770.  He  afterward 
distinguished  himself  as  a  champion  of  constitutional  lilj- 
erty,  and  acted  with  Lord  Chatham  in  opposition  to  the 
Amer.  policy  of  Lord  North.  In  1783  he  became  pres.  of  the 
councU,  and  was  created  Eai'l  Camden  in  1786.  His  name 
became  very  popular  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  was  given  to  several 
counties  and  many  towns  and  villages.    D.  Apr.  18,  1794. 

Camden  (William),  an  Eng.  antiquai-y,  b.  in  Lond.  May 
2,  1.551,  grad.  at  Oxford.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
description  of  G.  Brit,  in  Lat.,  entitled  Bntanuia  sive  Rer/- 
noriim  A/ir/Zhr.  Scotuf.  e(  Hibenint,  <-.)■  intvwa  Antigvitate 
C'fioror/raphira  T)esmptio  (1586).  He  became  head-master  of 
Westminster  School  in  1593,  and  Clarenceux  king  of  arms  in 
1597.  He  has  been  called  "the  judicious  C."  and  "the  Brit. 
Pausanias."     D.Nov.  9,1623. 

Camden  Society,  an  association  organized  in  183S  in 
L(md.  for  publishing  the  MS.S.  of  old  Brit,  authors,  historical 
documents  of  iiniiortance,  old  records,  visitations,  both  he- 
raldic and  ecclesiastical,  and  other  matter  of  antiquarian, 
literary,  or  historical  int.  relating  to  Eng.  Some  of  their 
materials  are  not  very  anc,  but  are  puli.  for  their  gen.  int. 
The  results  of  their  work  are  contained  in  a  large  number  of 
vols.,  which  are,  as  a  whole,  of  very  great  value.  The  rooms 
of  the  society  are  in  Parliament  st.,  Lond.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  William  Camden,  the  historian. 

Cam'el  [Lat.  camelus  ;  Ger.  Kmneel ;  Gr.  KoiiTjAo?  ;  Arabic 
(tammd].  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  which  only  2 
species  now  exist— viz.,  the  Ar.  C.  {Camelus  dromtdarivs), 
which  has  only  1  hump  on  the  back,  and  the  Bactrian  C. 
{Ciuiii-his  ISad'rni/i /!.■•').  with  2.  The  first-named  species  is 
found  in  Ar..  Syria,  and  N.  Afr..  is  slender  and  fleet,  travel- 
ling 100  m.  a  day.  The  latter  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  found  wild.  It  is  slow  but  strong,  carrying 
a  burden  of  KXX)  lbs.  The  C.  is  specially  adapted  to  a  desert 
country,  having  apjiendages  to  the  stomacli  in  which  a  sup- 
ply of  water  is  carried,  cushioned  feet,  suitable  for  walking 
oii  sand,  and  nostrils  which  open  or  close  at  will.  The  C. 
belong  to  tiie  order  of  Artiodactyls  or  even-toed  animals, 
with  the  cow.  cameleopard.  etc..  and  are  ruminants,  l)ut 
differ  from  others  of  the  group  in  having  incisors  in  both 
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viper  ami  lower  jaws.  They  are  repi-esented  in  the  Xew 
Aorlil  bv  the  llamas  of  S.  An'ier.  Many  fossU  species  have 
itreu  found  in  Asia  and  X.  Amer. 

C  have  l>een  imported  and  bred  in  the  I'.  S.  for  use  in  the 


Droiiieilury,    r  Aratjia-i  ramel. 

arid  regions  of  An..  Xev.,  etc..  and  have  proven  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  country,  but  the  inhabs.  prefer  mules,  and  both 
are  beiuf?  superseded  as  means  of  transportation  by  R.  Rs. 

J.  .S.  Xewberrt. 

Camel,  a  contrivance  by  which  ships  are  floated  over 
-andbars  and  shoals.  C.  were  formerly  used  at  Xantucket 
and  Xew  Bedford.  3Iass.  A  similar  machine  is  employed 
in  i-aisini;  sunken  ships. 

Camelopard.    See  Giraffe. 

Caineloptardalls,  a  constellation  of  the  X.  hemisphere 

f  The  celestial  srlobe  called  the  Giraffe.    It  contains  only 

-parsely  scattered  stars.    It  is  situated  between  Cassiopeia. 

Pei-seus.  Ursa  Major,  etc.    It  was  added  by  Hevelius  to  the 

list  of  constellations. 

Camel's  Hair  is  woven  by  the  Arabs  and  Pers.  into 
•  >arse  cloth.  It  is  woven  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but 
;»':ist  of  the  stuffs  so  called  are  of  wool.     The  so  called 

<'.  H.  shawls  ■■  are  made  of  the  wool  vf  the  Angora  goat, 
ivncils  for  artists  are  made  of  C.  II. 

Camel's  Thorn  [Dut.  kamal-doorii]  {A/haffh,  a  genus 
f  plants  of  the  order  Leguminosae,  comprises  numerous 
.>-rbaceous  and  shrubby  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  des- 
:ts  of  Asia  and  Afr.  They  have  simple  leaves  and  jointed 
■  'ds.  with  1  seed  in  each  joint.  These  plants  grow  where 
ther  vegetation  is  scarce,  and  afford  valuable  food  for 

imels.  which  are  fond  of  them.  The  Alhar/i  camdorum 
yields  a  kind  of  manna,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  drops 
on  the  leaves.  In  S.  Afr.  fences  of  the  C.  T.  are  used  to  pro- 
tect camps  by  night  from  wild  beasts. 

Cameo,  kam'e-o  [Fr.  camami],  a  term  applied  es- 
;  ecially  to  diminutive  pieces  of  sculpture  upon  precious 
-Tones  ha\iiig  2  layers  of  different  colors,  the  uppei-most 
t  which  is  partially  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  the  lower 
and  darker  one,  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
figure.  The  art  of  C.  cutting  is  of  high  antiquity,  having 
been  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  Grs.  C.  are  also  cut  upon  shells 
having  layers  of  different  colors.  C.  cutting  in  stone  or 
shell  is  mainly  done  in  It.,  although  fine  work  is  done  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S. 

Cam'era  liO'clda  [Lat.  a  "  light  chamber "].  au  instru- 
ment invented  by  WolJas-  jpv 
ton.  and  intended  to  fa-                                              sQ^ 

cUitate    the    delineation  *■ -*i» 

of  objects,  consists  of  a 
quadrilateral  prism  of 
glass  (A  Bi  in  a  frame  at- 
tached to  an  upright  rod, 
haAing  at  its  lower  end  a 
clamp  to  fix  it  to  the  edge 
of  a  table.  Tlie  prism  has 
its  upper  face  horizontal, 
and  -i  of  its  faces  are  at  a 
right  angle  at  A.  Rays 
from  an  object  (P  Q  i  fall- 
ing nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  first  surface  enter  the 
prism  and  undergo  reflection  at  the  contiguous  surface : 
they  then  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  the  next  surface,  and 
are  reflected  again :  finally  they  emerge  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  remaining  surface.  The  eye  receives  the 
emergent  light  in  such  a  way  that  an  image  of  the  object  is 
seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  table.  The 
pencil  and  image  being  seen  together  upon  the  paper,  a 
sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Cam'era  Obscu'ra  [Lat.  a  "dark  chamber"],  an  in- 
strument whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Baptista  Porta  in 
the  IGth  century,  but  Roger  Bacon  described  it  300  yrs.  be- 
fore. It  is  known  in  a  simple  form  as  a  box  furnished  at 
one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the 
length  and  depth  of  the  box.  at  the  opposite  end  of  which 
a  plane  reflector  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  which  throws 
the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the  lens  may  be  directed 
upf  .n  an  opaque  surface  viewed  through  a  slit  in  the  box. 

Camera'rius  (Joachim  >.  an  eminent  Ger.  scholar,  b.  at 
Bami>erg  Apr.  12.  1.tO<X  His  proper  name  was  Liebhard. 
His  ancestors  were  chamberlains  to  the  bps.  of  Bamberg  ; 
hence  he  took  the  Lat.  name  f  a3ieraru"s.  He  was  rector 
of  the  Univ.  of  Leipsic  for  many  yi-s.  after  1541.   lie  prepared 
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translations  of  Or.  authors,  a  Liff  of  MdunchthoA,  Elemeiil< 
of  Rhttonc.  and  Lat.  Coinmtntaiitis  on  the  Or.  and  Lat.  Langg. 
D.  Apr.  IT.  l.")74. 

Cam'eron,  R.  R.  junc,  Clinton  co..  Mo.,  35  m.  E.  of  St. 
Joseph.     Pop.  1870.  1428  :  1880.  2109. 

Cameron  (  Anuusi,  b.  at  Caledonia,  Livingston  co..  X.  Y., 
July  4,  1826.  studied  law  in  Buflfak>.  and  iu  1857  removed  to 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  ;  was  regent  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis.  186&-75, 
and  was  U.  S.  Senator,  1875-K. 

Cameron  (Donald)  of  K.ooliiel,  a  Highland  Scot, 
chief  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  1745.  After  the  battle 
of  CuUoden  he  escaped  to  Fr.  in  1746.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Campbells  poem.  Lochid'n  Wami/ig.    D.  1748. 

Cameron  (Sir  Dincan  A.t,  b.  about  1808,  entered  the 
Brit,  ai-my  as  ensign  in  182.">,  and  in  18.>1  became  col. ;  com- 
manded in  the  Crimea,  also  in  Xew  Zealand  during  the  war 
of  1863-65  :  became  Heat. -gen.  in  1868.  and  gen.  in  1874 :  gov. 
of  the  Royal  Mihtary  Acad,  at  Sandhui-st  1868-75.  He  was 
nominated  a  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1873. 

Cameron  (Henry  Clayi,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D..  b.  at  Shepherds- 
town,  Va..  Sept.  ),  1829.  grad.  at  Coll.  of  X.  J.  in  1847.  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Sem.  in  1855 :  was  appointed  adjunct 
prof,  of  Gr.  in  185.5,  and  prof,  in  1861.  at  the  Coll.  of  X.  J.  : 
was  hcensed  to  preach  in  1859.  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
in  the  Presb.  (O.  S.)  Ch.  Feb.  1.  1863:  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  1875,  and  has  written  much  for  various  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

Cameron  (James),  brother  of  Simon  Cameron,  b.  at 
Ma>nown,  Pa..  Mar.  1,  1801,  learned  the  trade  of  a  piinter, 
subsequently  became  an  ed.,  and  .studied  law  ;  was  col.  of 
the  79th  X.  V.  Highlanders.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Boll  Run, 
July  21.  1X61. 

Cameron  (James  Donald),  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Simon 
Cameron,  b.  at  Hamsburg.  Pa..  May  14. 183;^.  grad.  at  Prince- 
ton Coll.  in  1852.  and  has  since  beeu  interested  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Pa.,  residing  at  Harrisburg ; 
in  1863  was  made  pres.  of  the  X.  Central  R.  R..  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1874;  on  May  22.  1876. 
was  appointed  sec.  of  war  in  Pi-es.  Grant's  administration, 
and  in  1877  took  his  father's  place  in  the  Senate. 

Cameron  (RiciiARDt,  a  Scot,  minister,  b.  at  Falkland, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Camerf>nians  or  "  Covenant- 
ers." He  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Epis.  Ch.  in  Scot. 
In  June  1680  he  and  about  2")  armed  adherents  entered  the 
town  of  .Sanquhar  and  formally  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  Charles  n.  ;  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  roval  troops 
July  20,  1680. 

Cameron  (Simon»,  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  in  1799  :  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  the  Dems.  in  1845.  and  having  joined 
the  Rep.  party  was  re-elected  in  1856.  He  was  sec.  of  war 
from  Mar.  1861  to  Jan.  1862,  and  was  then  sent  as  minister 
to  Rus..  returning  in  1863.    Again  became  .Senator  1866-77. 

Camero'nians,  the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron. 
They  were  also  called  Covenanters,  under  the  name  of  Re- 
ff)rmed  Presbs. 

Cam'eronltes  were  the  adherents  of  John  Cameron,  a 
native  of  Scot,  who  went  to  Fr.  in  1600  and  became  prof,  of 
theol.  at  Saumur.  "He  devised  a  method,"  says  Mosheim, 
"  of  uniting  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevans,  as  expounded  at 
Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  love  of  God 
embraces  the  whole  human  race."  They  have  sometimes 
been  called  Hypothetical  Univts. 

Camoens,  kam'o-enz  (Poit.  ka-mo'enz)  (LnsorLnz).  a 
Port,  poet,  b.  of  a  noble  family,  probably  at  Lisbon,  in  1524 : 
ed.  at  Coimbra,  and  soon  after  he  left  coll.  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  honor  at  courti  He  was  consequently  banished  to 
Saritarem.  Having  joined  the  anny.  he  served  in  several 
battles  against  the  Moors  :  embarked  for  India  in  1553 : 
wrote  a  political  satu"e  called  FollUs  in  India,  for  which  he 
was  banished  in  1.556  from  Goa  to  Macao,  where  he  com- 
posed his  great  epic  poem  T/ie  L"xiad  [Og  L>ifiadas\,v>hich 
celebrates  the  martial  exploits  of  the  Port,  warriors  and 
heroes,  and  is  pervaded  by  patriotic  sentiments :  returned 
iu  1569  to  Lisbon,  where  he  passed  his  later  "nts.  in  great 
poverty.    D.  June  10.  1580. 

Camor'ra,  a  secret  society  of  outlaws  and  robbers  who 
infested  the  former  kingdom  of  Xaples.  having  a  rendezvous 
in  everj-  large  town.  Its  members  openly  presented  them- 
selves at  markets  and  public  spectacles,  where  they  extorted 
money.    They  were  also. addicted  to  violent  crimes. 

Cainpa'gna  di  Ro'ma,  a  plain  of  Central  It.,  about 
75  m.  long  and  from  27  to  40  m.  wide,  surrotmding  Rome, 
which  is  nearly  in  its  centre.  It  is  unhealthy  by  reason  of 
malaria,  and  "is  now  almost  uninhabited,  although  it  was 
thickly  peopled  in  anc.  times. 

Campanella  (Tommasoi.  an  It.  philos.  and  Dominican 
monk,  b.  in  Calabria  Sept.  5.  l.V;8.  He  pub.  in  1591  Pftito-'. 
Demonstrated  by  the  litn^eji.  wiiich  opposed  the  scholastic 
philos.  and  gave  offence  to  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  On  a 
charge  of  heresy  and  conspiracy  against  the  Sp.  gov-t..  he 
was  in  1.599  committed  to  prison  in  Xaples.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  procured  his  release  in  1626.  Retired  to  Fr.  in  1634. 
where  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Cardinal  Richeheu.  Among 
his  works  are  Civitai  <SW(V.  etc..  (  T/te  City  of  the  Sun.  or  the 
Idea  of  a  Philo.<^jphic  Bej)'itilic\  and  a  I>i^co>irft  on  the  •>/>. 
Monakfnj.     D.  Mar.  21.  1639. 

Campania,  kam-pa'ne-a,  a  region  of  anc.  It.  lying  be- 
tween Samnium  and  Lucania.  liaving  the  Mediteiranean  on 
the  S.  W.  and  the  Apennines  <in  the  X.  E..  having  for  its 
chief  feature  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  traversed  by  the  Appian 
Way.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  during 
the  empire  it  wasthe  favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Roms..  whose 
villas  lined  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Xaples.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  the  Grs.,  and  became  subject  to  the  Roms. 
:i40  B.  c.  The  anc.  C.  is  now  divided  into  5  provs.  Area, 
6937  sq.  m.     Pop.  2.89.5.519. 

Campbell,  kam'el  (Alexander^  D.  D..  a  theol.,  b.  in 
the  countv  of  Antrim,  Ire.,  in  June  1788.  emi^i-ated  to  the 
I*.  S.  in  I80ti.  after  studying  at  the  Univ.  of  (Jlasgow  :  found- 
ed a  sect  called  Disciples  of  Chr.,  who  accept  the  Bible  as 
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tlieiroiilv  rreed:  in  1*41  founded  Bethany  Coll.,  West  Va., 
of  wliich'lie  was  pres.    D.  Mar.  4.  1860. 

i'ampbell  (Archibald),  b.  1813  in  New  \ork.  grad.  at 
W.  I't.  1835.  resiiined  1830  :  com.  to  establish  the  X.  \V.  bound- 
arv  of  the  V.  s.  between  Wash.  Terr,  and  Brit.  Amer.  18.)r-09. 
;ind  to  run  tlie  4!ttli  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
tlie  Koekv  Mts.  sinee  187:^. 

Caiupbell  (Sir  Colixi.  Lord  Clyde,  a  Brit,  pen.,  b.  in 
lilasiiow.  Oct.  20.  1792:  entered  the  army  in  1808,  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war  1809-14,  in  India,  and  in  the  Crimea.  In 
18.").")  he  was  made  nia.i.-geii.,  and  created  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath  :  in  .Inly  18.)7  commander  of  the  army  in 
India,  tiien  hghthig  airaiiist  the  mutinous  Sepoys:  relieved 
Uicknow  in  Nov.  18.'ir.  defeated  the  Sepdys  at  Cawnpore, 
and  (pielled  the  mutiny  in  18.")8  :  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Clvde  in  the  same  yr.    I).  Aug.  14,  1803. 

Caiiipbell  (Duncan  K.l,  D.  D.,  b.  in  Scot,  about  1797,  re- 
ceived a  univ.  education  :  came  while  young  to  the  U.  S.,  was 
ordained  to  the  Bap.  ministrv.  and  was  pres.  of  Ueorgetown 
Coll.,  Kv..  1849-0.5.     D.  Aug.  11,  180.5. 

<'ani'pbell  ((Jeoro?:  Washington"),  b.  in  Tenn.  in  1768, 
grad.  at  Princeton  in  1794  :  V.  S.  Senator  1811-14  and  181.5-18  ; 
became  sec.  of  the  treas.  in  1S1.5.  and  minister  to  Kus.  in  1818. 
D.  Feb.  17.  1848. 

i'aiupbell  (James),  b.  in  Phila.  1813.  was  judge  and  State 
atty.-gen..  and  P.-.M.-gen.  under  Pres.  Pierce  in  18.53. 

C'aiupbell  (John),  Lord.  b.  in  Fifeshirc.  Scot..  Sept.  15, 
1779.  was  called  to  the  Eng.  bar  in  1800.  He  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  Ire.  and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S41,  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  tlie  court  of  queen's  bench  in  1850, 
and  lord  chancellor  of  Eng.  in  18.59.  Pub.  Lirei<  of  the  Lord 
r/,(i/ic< //(>/■■••■  (lull  Kopii-K  of  11  a-  (in-ut  Seal  of  Eng.  and  Lives  of 
till   Cliuf-.Jiisfx-.sof  Enij.'   I).  June  23.  1801. 

Caiiipbell  (J(')hn  A.),  b.  in  \\'ashii)gton.  (ia.,  June  24, 
1811.  was  the  son  of  Duncan  (i.  Campbell,  a  lawyer  of  tiiat 
State  ;  grad.  at  the  (Ja.  Univ.  in  1820,  and  was  admitted  to 
tiie  barby  special  act  of  the  legislature  in  lS2lt.  He  moved  to 
Ala.,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  justit-r  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  by  Pres.  Pierce  in  is.53.  'fins  position  he  re- 
signed in  1801.  While  lie  liad  opposed  the  policy  of  seees- 
.sion,  he  yet  beUeved  in  its  riglii  fulness.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  see.  of  war  of  the  Coiifed.  States:  was  one  of  the 
corns,  appointed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward  at  the  Fortress  Monroe  conference  in  Feb.  1865 ; 
after  the  war  i)raetised  law  in  New  Orleans. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  a  Brit,  poet,  b.  in  (dasgow  July  27, 
1777.  was  ed.  at  tiie  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1799  pub.  the 
I'kasiiri'ii  of  llopa.  In  1803  lie  took  up  his  residence  in  l^ond. ; 
wrote  (rerlrnih  of  Wijoinhiij  and  many  lyrical  poems,  became 
ed.  of  the  Xeiv  ' Moi'ilklij  Maijin'un'  in  1820.  and  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  Univ  of'cJIasgow  1827;  wroti;  lives  of 
Petrarch  and  Frederick  the  Great.    D.  June  1.5,  1844. 

€aiupbellite!«.    See  Disciples  op  Chkist. 

C'aiupearky,  kani-pee'che,  a  state  of  Mex.,  bounded  N. 
by  Yucatan.  E.  by  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Belize  and  (Jua- 
temala,  W.  by  (Julf  of  Canipeachy.  Many  ruins  of  anc.  cities 
have  been  found  here.    Area,  26,084  sq.  m.     Pop.  86,299. 

Canipeaoliy,  city,  and  prin.  seaport  of  Yucatan,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mex..  90  m.  s.  S.  \X .  of  Merida.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
cious, but  shallow.     Pop.  15,000. 

Cainpeaoliy  Wood,  a  name  of  Logwood  (which  see). 

Caiiipello,  Mass.    See  Appendix. 

Caiii'perdown,  a  v.  of  Hoi..  27  m.  N.  W.  of  Amsterdam, 
famous  f(irthe  victory  gained  off  its  coast  by  the  Eng.,  under 
Admiral  Duncan,  over  the  Dut.,  commanded  bv  Admiral  de 
Winter,  (tct.  11.  1797.  ♦ 

raiiiplieiie',  or  Taiupliiiie,  a  term  applied  to  puri 
tied  oil  of  turpentine,  (il)taiiied  Ijy  rectifying  it  over  dry 
i-hloride  of  lime.  (.'.  luis  been  Ijurned  in  laniiis  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  illumination  ;  it  has  been  superseded  by  coal  oil  or 
rectified  petroleum. 

C'aiii'pliileiie,  or  Artifitlal  Caniplior,  is  obtained 
from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  by  acting  on  it  with  dry  vapor  of 
liydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the  whole  at  a  low'  tempera- 
I  lire  l)y  immersing  the  sessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A  solid 
substance  is  produced  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  with 
the  taste  and  aromatic  smell  of  natural  camphor. 

Cani'plior  a  concrete  substance  found  in  many  plants. 
The  greater  part  of  the  C.  of  coninierce  is  the  produce  of  the 
C.  laurel  or  C.  tree,  a  native  of  Chi..  Japan.  Formosa,  and 
Co(.'hui-Clii..and  which  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and  the 
W.  I.  Every  jiart  of  the  tree  smells  strongly  of  (,'.  The  wood 
is  much  valued  for  carpenters  work.  In  the  extraction  of 
c.  the  wood  is  clio])iied  up  and  then  steeped  and  boiled  in 
water,  wlieii  the  steam  carries  off  the  C.  in  vapor.  C.  Is 
white,  tough,  solid,  and  slightly  ligliter  than  water.  It  is 
siiaringly  soluble  ill  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  burns  witli  a  white,  sniokv  flame.  It  has  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic taste  and  a  characteristic  odor 

C.  is  used  ill  med..  internally  and  externallv.  as  a  stimu- 
lant. In  small  doses  it  is  an  anodvne  and  anti-spasmodic ; 
in  very  large  doses  a  narcotic  poison.  Us  alcoliolic  solution 
ispirits  of  c. )  and  liniinents  in  which  it  is  an  ingi'edient  are 
mucli  used  in  sprains  and  bruisi's,  cliill)lains.  and  ehronic 
rheumatism.  Paregoric  is  a  camphorated  tincture  of  opium. 
'I'hc  efHiivium  of  C.  is  very  noxious  to  insects,  and  it  is  there- 
fore mucli  used  for  preserving  specimens  in  nat.  hist.,  as  well 
as  clothing. 

The  Morneo  C..  sometimes  called  hard  ( '..is  the  produceof 
hrijohiiluiiojiK  (ironiiilii-ii.  a  large  tree  of  the  order  Dipteraceae. 
The  C.  is  oljtained  bv  cutting  down  the  tree  and  splitting  it 
into  small  pie<-es.  Iieing  found  in  crystalliiu>  masses  in  natural 
cavities  of  the  wood,  'fo  this  substance  the  Chi.  ascribe 
extraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  taken  in  ex- 
f'hange  by  them  for  more  than  .50  times  its  weight  of  common 
( '.  The  tree  yiiOds  also  a  i)ale  yellowisli  limpid  fluid,  wliicli 
gnslies  out  when  deep  incisions  are  niaile  in  the  tree  with  an 
axe,  and  whicli  is  called  liquid  ('.,  C.  oil,  or  liorneole.  When 
this  oil  is  distilled  it   yields  a  light   fragrant  liquid  called 


borneene,  which  is  used  in  perfumery.    It  is  sometimes  im- 
ported into  Europe.  c.  F.  Chandler. 
Caiii'po  For'iiiio,  rainplo  Formic,  or  Campo 

Formido,  a  v.  of  X.  It.,  about  66  m.  N.  E.  of  Venice, 
where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  Oct.  17,  1797,  between  Aus! 
and  the  Fr.  republic,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Vv.  who 
gained  the  Netherlands  and  considerable  portions  of  It. 

Cam'vvood,  or  Barwood,  a  dyewood  whii'h  vields  a 
briUiant  but  not  permanent  red  color,  used  with  sulphate  of 
iron  as  a  dyestuff.  It  is  the  wood  of  Baphia  niticlu.  a  tree 
of  the  order  Leguminosa\  a  native  of  Angola. 

Canaan,  ka'nan  or  ka'na-an,  a  stm  of  Ham  and  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Canaanites,  who  lived  in  Pal.  before  the  Israel- 
ites conquered  it.  Pal.  was  called  the  land  of  V.  by  the  Heb. 
writers.     (See  Palestine.) 

Can'ada,  Dominion  of,  embracing  the  provs.  of 
Ont..  Que.,  N.  S.,  N.  B.,  Manitoba,  Brit.  Columbia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  N.  W.  Terr.,  is  designed  to  Include  all  the 
Brit,  possessions  in  N.  Amer.  lying  N.  of  the  U.  S.  Its  S. 
boundary  is  nearly  conterminous  with  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  U.  S.,  touching  also  upon  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.,  the' Pa- 
cific on  the  W.,  and  strett-hing  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Present  area  (including  the  nearly  uninhabited  N.  W.  Terr., 
2,665,2.52  sq.  m.).  3,470.692  sq.  m.    Cap.  Ottawa. 

lUnr-iaiiil  Ldkett. — The  prin.  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  side  are 
the  St,  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries— tlie  Ottawa,  the  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay  ;  on  tlie  Pacific  side,  the  Columbia 
and  the  Frazer.  The  Saskatchewan  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
and  falls  into  Lake  NVinuipeg  in  lat.  .53°  N.  Lake  Athabasca, 
in  about  lat.  58°  N..  receives  the  Peace  Hiver  and  the  Atha- 
basca. The  Mackenzie,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
is  among  the  largest  rivei's  of  the  globe ;  there  are  alsi  > 
several  other  great  Arctic  rivers.  Beside  lakes  Ont.,  Erie. 
Huron,  and  Superior,  which  lie  partly  in  C.,  there  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  the  largest  being  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Great 
Bear  Lake. 

(Ttinale  and  Productions.— The  climate  of  the  Atlantic 
provs.  resembles  that  of  Nor.,  with  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold;  that  of  Ont.  is  considerably  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  lakes  ;  that  of  Brit.  Columbia."  like  the 
rest  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  in  corresponding  lats.  A  considerable  part  of  C.  is 
covered  with  pine  fi^rests.  which  furnish  great  quantities  of 
limiber.  Those  portions  lying  upon  the  great  lakes  and  the 
valley  of  the  Hed  Kiver  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  fruits. 

Caniils  and  Rail inn/s.— The  canals  of  C.  are  principally  de- 
signed to  facilitate  navigation  between  tlie  lakes  and  tln^ 
Kiver  St.  Lawrence.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  ^\'elland 
Ship  Canal,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  connecting  lakes 
Erie  and  Out.,  and  the  Ifideau  Canal,  126'M  m.  long,  connect- 
ing Lake  Ont.  with  the  Ottawa  Kiver.  The  railway  system 
of  C.  is  very  extensive.  In  1882  there  were  8069  m.  con- 
structed, and  3189  m.  in  course  of  construction. 

Oort  mine  lit. —The  provs.  were  united  under  the  "Brit.  N. 
Amer.  act,"  which  went  into  operation  July  1,  1867.  It  iiro- 
vided  in  substance  that  the  const,  of  the  Dominion  should  be 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  G.  Brit.,  that  the  executive 
authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Brit,  sovereign  and  car- 
ried on  ill  her  name  by  a  gov. -gen.  and  privy  council,  that 
the  legislative  power  should  be  vested  in  a  pari,  consisting 
of  2  houses  to  be  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  gov. -gen.,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  has  a 
salary  of  £10,000.  The  senators,  of  whom  there  are  77,  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  gov. -gen. :  a  senator  must  be  :30 
yrs.  of  age.  and  have  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value 
of  $4000.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (one  for 
every  17,000  i)ersoiis)  are  chosen  liy  the  people  for  a  term  of 
5  yrs.  ;  there  is  <i  slight  property  (pialitication  for  the  right 
of  suffrage,  varying  in  the  dift'erent  provs.  The  provs.  lune 
also  each  a  separate  legislature  and  a  lieut.-gov. 

Religion  and  Education. —There  is  no  state  ch.  in  the  Do- 
minion, each  religion  being  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In 
1881,  in  a  pop.  of  4,324.810,  there  were  1,791.982  K.  Catlis., 
070,165  Presbs.,  574,818  Epis.,  742,981  Meths..  296,.525  Baps.,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  various  communions ;  of  8(),769  the 
creed  is  not  stated.  The  provs.  of  Que.  and  Ont.  have  dif- 
ferent school  laws.  In  the  latter  iirov.  the  tps.  are  divided 
into  school  (lists., the  scIumjIs  being  supported  partly  by  local 
taxation  and  partly  by  govt,  grants  :  before  any  teacher  can 
receive  this  grant  he  must  pass  an  examination  or  receive  a 
license  from  the  normal  school  of  the  prov. 

Einances.— The  puVjlic  debt,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of 
public  works,  was,  July  1,  1882,  $205,305,251.  to  which  con- 
siderable additions  have  since  been  made.  The  entire  rev- 
enues for  the  financial  yr.  ending  June  30,  1882.  was  $.50.- 
411,(;24.72.  The  expenditures  (including  $12,605,252  for 
"redemption")  were  $55,794,448.41.  For  the  financial  yr. 
ending  June  30,  1883,  the  estimates  for  expenditure  were 
$45,504,145.  Of  the  revenue  nearly  nine  tenths  is  from  cus- 
toms and  excise.  The  military  force  of  the  Dominion  consists 
almiwt  entirely  of  its  militia— the  Brit.  govt,  maintaining  a 
force  of  only  2(;)00,  forming  the  garrison  of  Halifax.  On  Jan. 
1.  1879,  the  active  militia  numbiM'ed  45.1.52,  of  all  arms;  the 
reserve  militia  comjiristHl  6.55.00(1.  Schotils  for  artil.  instruc- 
tion exist  ill  4  of  the  provs..  and  there  is  a  royal  military 
coll.  at  Kingston. 

Ilixtori/.  -C.  projier  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit,  in  1700. 
and  was  divided  into  2  provs.- Upper  C,  afterward  called 
C.  W.,  now  Ont..  and  Lower  ('..  afterward  C.  E.,  now  Que. 
There  were  revolutionary  disturliances  in  1837.  In  1869  the 
legislature  of  Newtoundlaud  declared  in  favor  of  entering 
the  Dominion,  but  the  people  voted  against  it.  In  that  yr. 
the  Brit.  govt,  purcliased  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  its  vast  pos- 
sessions, and  in  1870  a  pcirtion  of  this  terr.  was  organized  into 
the  prov.  of  Manitoba.  In  1870  Brit.  Columbia  and  in  1871 
Prince  Edward  Island  were  received  into  the  Dominion.  In 
1871  the  boundary  disputes  between  the  U.  S.  and  Ci.  Brit, 
were  finally  settled  by  treaty.     Pop.  1881,  4,324,810. 

A.  H.  Guernsey. 
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Canada  Balstam  fl^t.  Ba/xam'i?n  Canadense]  is  a  tur- 
pontiiie  or  i>lt'orfsin  i>l)taiiieii  fr<.)m  a  species  of  fir  whicii 
arrows  in  Canada  and  tlie  V .  S.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  trans- 
pan>nt  liiiuid.  liavinu  a  peculiar  and  agiveable  odor.  When 
It  exudes  from  the  bark  it  has  the  consistence  of  honey,  but 
by  aire  and  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  solid.  It  is  used  in 
nied..  in  photoirraphy.  in  mountiufr  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, and  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes.  It  is  also  valuable 
to  opticians,  who  iise  it  as  a  cement. 

Canada  Goose,  or  ^^ild  Coose  iBrnnta  Cnnndenyi-i 
and  its  numerous  formsi.  of  the  family  ATiatid;e.  is  30  to  3.") 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  litrhter  lieiieatli.  with  the  head, 
neck,  bill,  and  feet  black,  a  white  patch  on  each  cheek  :  in- 
habits X.  Amer..  breedintr  at  the  X.  and  winterinsin  warmer 
resrions.    They  usually  tiy  in  a  >-shaped  fi^rure. 

Caiiajobar'ie,  Montjjomery  co..  X.  Y.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Mohawk  Kiver  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  opposite  Pala- 
tine Bridtre.  which  is  on  K.  H..  .5.5  m.  W.  X.  W.  of  Albanv.  It 
has  an  acad.    Pop.  1870.  1832 :  1881),  0013. 

Canal'  [Lat.  fOiia(l-<.  from  canna.  a  hollow  '"reed."  or 
"pil)c,"' hence  a  "' diannel"],  an  artificial  water-course  for 
draiiiaire.  irrisation,  and  especially  for  navijration.  When- 
ever possible,  advjintase  is  taken  of  the  natural  river-courses 
for  the  purpose  oi  canalization.  A  C.-must  be  very  nearly 
upon  the  same  level.  Whenever  cr>nsiderable  elevations  are 
to  be  overcome,  it  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of 
"locks."  Valleys  are  usually  crossed  by  means  of  embank- 
ments, with  openings  called  "culverts""  for  the  pa.s.sagre  of 
streams.  C.-boats  are  usually  hauled  by  animals  who  walk 
upon  a  "  tow-patli.""  upon  one  side  of  the  C. 

Aciat/c  C— Of  these  the  prin.  is  the  Grand  C.  of  Chi.,  con- 
necting the  Pei-Ho  and  the  Yanff-tse-Kiansr  rivers,  which  are 
about  500  m.  apart.  The  C,  constructed  in  the  8th  century 
of  our  era,  is  about  0.50  m.  long,  and  with  its  connecting 
rivers  gives  an  inland  navigation  of  nearly  1000  m.  Its  depth 
is  about  5  or  6  ft.  The  boats  are  either  rowed  or  dragged  by 
hand.  Differences  of  elevation  are  overcome  by  means  of 
inclined  planes,  up  and  down  which  the  boats  are  hauled  or 
lowered.  In  India  there  are  numerous  C.  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  aggregate. 

European  C. — The  Netherlands  are  especially  noted  for  C. 
!Much  of  the  land  lying  some  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  a 
large  portion  of  the  ordinary  highways  consists  of  C.  upon 
embankments  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There 
are  2  great  ship-C.  The  X.  Hoi.  C..  constructed  in  "the  16th 
centurv.  connects  Amsterdam  with  the  Helder,  an  inlet  of 
the  X.  Sea.  It  is  .51  m.  long,  l•^4  ft.  wide  at  the  surface,  31  ft. 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
The  X'^.  Sea  or  Amsterdam  ('..  commenced  in  1863,  is  14'/ 5  m. 
long,  about  90  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  25  ft.  deep,  con- 
structed partly  upon  high  embankments  and  partly  through 
deep  excavations.  It  connects  Amsterdam  directly  with  the 
><■.  Sea.  upon  -which  there  is  an  immense  aitificial  harbor 
which  is  properly  a  part  of  the  C— In  Swe.  the  Gotha  C, 
planned  in  1V16  and  completed  in  1832,  crosses  Swe.  from 
Stockholm  to  (Jothenburg,  its  greatest  elevation  being308ft. 
above  the  sea.— In  Rus.  there  is  a  system  of  C.  couuecting  the 
Baltic  with  the  Caspian,  forming  with  the  livers  a contmuous 
inland  navigation  of  1434  m. — In  Den.  a  C.  100  m.  long  connects 
the  X'.  Sea  with  the  Baltic— In  Ger.  a  C.  unites  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  and  another,  112  m.  long,  unites  the  Danube 
and  the  Main. — In  Fr.  the  Canal  du  Midi,  1.50  m.  long,  the 
summit  being  .5(X)  ft.  above  the  sea,  connects  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean. — In  Eng.  the  C.  are  numerous,  but 
ncme  of  them  separately  are  of  great  importance.— In  Scot, 
the  prin.  C.  is  the  Caledonian,  a  ship-C.  wiiich  connects  the 
X.  Sea  with  the  Atlantic.  Its  entire  length  is  61i^  m.,  but 
most  of  it  consists  of  several  small  lakes  :  the  artificial  part 
is  23  m.  long,  is  mainly  of  excavations  120  ft.  wide  at  top, 
■50  ft.  at  bottom,  and  IT  ft.  deep.— In  Ire.  there  are  2  long  C. 
One.  1&4  m.  long.  40  ft.  w  ide,  6  ft.  deep,  runs  from  Dublin  to 
Ballinasloe  :  the  other.  92  m.  long,  and  much  larger  in  dimen- 
si(jns,  runs  from  Dublin  to  Tormansburg.  In  all  G.  Brit,  there 
are  4713  m.  of  navigable  C. 

C.  of  C'anar/a. — The  St.  Lawrence  system  consists  of  6  short 
C.  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ont.,  de.signcd  to  avoid  the 
rapids  of  the  river.  They  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about 
40  m.,  the  usual  dimensions  being  120  ft.  wide  at  top,  80  ft. 
at  bottom.  There  are  28  locks,  usually  2(K)  by  45  ft.,  sur- 
mounting an  aggregate  elevation  of  206)4  ft.— The  Welland 
< ...  connecting  lakes  (Jnt.  and  Erie,  and  obviating  the  Falls 
i)f  Niagara.  coiLsist  of  2  branches,  together  27  m.  long.  As 
originally  constructed  it  varied  in  dimensions  from  (56  to  110 
ft.  wide  at  top,  and  from  26  to  70  ft  at  bottom.  In  1873  it 
was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  C.  to  a  uniform  width  at  Ijottom, 
with  a  depth  of  12  to  13  ft.,  having  locks  270  by  45  ft.,  wiiicii 
would  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  1:300  tons.  The  origi- 
nal number  of  locks  was  27',  surmounting  an  aggregate  ele- 
vation of  346  ft.  The  plan  of  enlargement  provided  for  14 
new  locks.— The  Ottawa  and  Rideau  system  consists  of  a 
number  of  C,  connecting  the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Ont. 
The  longest  of  these  is  the  Rideau  C,  having  a  total  length 
of  126)4  m..  fif  which  only  8)4  m.  are  actual  C.,  the  remainder 
being  slack-water  iiavigation,  obtained  by  damming  up  2 
rivers.— Beside  these  main  systems,  there  are  in  Canada 
several  others  of  minor  importance. 

O.  of  Ike  U.  -S'.— In  X'.  Y.  the  Erie  Canal,  363  m.  long,  con- 
nects Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Champlain 
c.  (66m.)  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson.— In  Pa. 
there  is  a  line  of  C.,  connecting  Phila.  and  Pittsburg,  having 
with  their  navigable  feeders  a  leuirth  of  (W  m.— The  111.  and 
Mich.  C,  96  m.  long,  connects  Lake  .Mich,  with  the  111.  River, 
and  thus,  through  the  Miss.,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex.— The 
James  River  and  Kanawha  C..  wiicn  completed,  will  connect 
the  O.  with  the  James  River,  and  thus  with  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 

'/'//*'  S)iez  C— This  ('..  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Red  Sea.  runs  partly  along  the  line  of  ati  old  Egyptian 
C'..  dug  probably  as  early  as  13(X)  b.  c.  mainly  for  irrisjation. 
Its  ccmstruction  was  begun  about  1H58,  and  was  opened  in 


I  1869.  Its  entire  length  is  about  100  m.,  of  which  29  m.  are 
excavation,  the  remainder  being  through  shallow  lakes. 
The  usual  width  is  325  ft.  at  top;  72  ft.  at  bottom,  with  a 
depth  of  26  ft.,  and  an  artificial  harbor  at  each  end. 

The  Punama  C.— Numerous  projects  have  been  formed  for 
a  ship-C.  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  various  routes 
have  been  partially  surveyed,  but  nothing  practical  was 
done  until  1881,  when  a  co.  organized  by  M.  de  Lesseps 
began  the  work,  the  Pacific  tenninus  of  which  is  to  be  at 
Panama.  A.  11.  Gierxset. 

Canandai'«:ua,  a  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Ontario  co., 
N.  \'.,  is  28  m.  S.  E.  of  Rochester,  at  the  X.  extremity  of 
Canandaigua  Lake,  which  is  navigated  by  dally  lines  of 
steamers.  The  Indian  original  of  the  name,  (.'anandarqiiii, 
signifies  '•  cho.sen  spot.""  It  has  an  acad.  and  a  female  sem. 
Pop.  1870.  4S61.' :  1880.  5726. 

Canandaiscua  Lake,  in  W.  N.  Y.,  15  m.  long,  with  an 
average  In-eailth  of  1  m..  is  068  feet  above  the  sea  and  4-37  ft. 
higher  than  Lake  Ont..  wiiere  its  waters  are  discharged 
through  Seneca  River.     Steamersply  upon  the  lake. 

Cana'ries,  or  Cana'ry  Island.*)  (anc.  Fortuuatce  In- 
giilee).  a  group  in  the  .\tlantic.  about  60  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of 
Afr.,  bek)ngmg  to  Sp.  Thev  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
Pico  de  Teyde.  in  Teneriffe.  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  12,182 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  meridian  of  Fen-o.  another  of  the 
group  don.  17°  .39'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich  1.  is  usually  taken  as 
the  dividing  line  of  the  E.  and  W.  hemispheres,  aiid  by  Ger. 
geogs.  is  commonly  assumed,  instead  of  Green%vich,  "as  the 
starting  point  of  Ion.    Area.  2943  .sq.  m.     Pop.  1880,  280.388. 

Cana'rium,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  AmjTidaceae, 
natives  of  the  E.  I.,  having  compound  leaves  anddioecioas 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  ^'.  ro7«w(/»e  is  cultivated 
in  Java  and  the  Moluccas  for  its  fruit,  which  Ls  edible  and 
jields  a  lamp  oil. 

Cana'ry  Bird  (Serinnx  canari>/>'\,  a  well  known  singing- 
bird  of  the  family  Fringillidse.  native  of  the  (".  Islands.  Its 
color  in  the  wild  state  is  gray  above,  with  darker  spots  :  the 
other  parts  yellow.  In  its  domesticated  form  the  whole  bird 
is  often  yellow. 

Canary  Grass  iPhalariJi  Canarienf^is).  a  grass  the  seed 
of  which  is  used  as  food  for  cage-birds.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
C.  Islands,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  seed  m  Europe  and  the 
V.  S.  The  reed  C.  G.  iPhulari!>  urinidinarea)  is  common  in 
Europe  and  Amer.  It  yields  coarse  grass,  nutiitious  wiien 
cut  early.  A  variety  with  curiously  striped  leaves  is  known 
as  ribbon  gruxit. 

Canary  Wine,  or  Teneriffe  Wine,  is  produced  in 
the  Canaries,  and  so  much  resembles  Madeira  wine  that  it 
is  often  sold  for  that  article. 

Canasto'ta,  R.  R.  jiuic.  :Madison  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Erie 
Canal.  2t»  m.  E.  of  Sj-racuse.  Salt  brine  has  been  found  by 
boring.  There  are  sulphur  and  sulphur  and  iron  spring^ 
w  ithin  the  v.     Pop.  1870,  1492 :  1880,  1.569. 

Can'by  (Edw.\rd  Richard  Sprigg).  LL.D..  b.  in  1817  in 
Ky.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  18.39;  maj.-gen.  L'.  S.  volimteei-s  Mav 
7,  1864,  and  July  28,  1866,  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  He  served  in 
Fla.  1839-42  on  quartermaster  duty  ;  in  war  with  Mex.  1*46- 
48.  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz.  Cen-o  Gordo,  Cf)ntreras,  Churti- 
busco,  and  city  of  Mex.,  and  on  XX.  expedition  1857-60.  In 
the  c.  war  he  served  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  N^.  M.  1861- 
62,  where,  after  the  defection  of  his  seniors,  he  displayed 
great  energy  and  skill  in  defending  the  coimtry  at  Ft.  Craig. 
Valverde,  aiid  Peralta  against  a  foi-midable  inroad  from  the 
S. ;  on  special  duty  in  war  dept.  at  Wash,  and  suppressing 
New  York  draft  riots  18<j3-&4 :  in  command  of  the  exi)edition 
which  captured  ^Mobile  and  its  defences,  and  Montgomeiy. 
Ala.,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  Gen.  R. 
Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith :  in  1869  voluntarily  consented  to 
take  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Columbia,  which  he  held 
till  treacherously  shot  dead,  April  11.  1873.  by  the  chief 
"Jack"'  wiiile  he  was  endeavoring  to  mediate  ff>r  the  re- 
moval of  the  Modocs  from  their  rocky  fastness  on  tlie  N. 
border  of  Cal. 

Can'cer  [from  the  Lat.  rancer.  a  "crab.""  the  swollen 
veins  around  it  being  likened  to  crabs' claws],  the  popular 
name  for  carcinoma,  a  disease  characterized  by  tiunors  or 
slow  ulcerations  in  various  parts,  having  a  malignant  liiar- 
acter,  and  usually  ending  in  death.  Among  the  tumors  ad- 
mitted by  general  consent  into  the  order  of  C.  there  are 
widely  different  degrees  of  malignancy :  some  having  the 
tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and  infect  the  system  at  an  early 
period,  wiiile  others  remain  local  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  may  be  removed  with  good  hope  of  a  permanent  recov- 
ery. The  mf)St  common  seats  of  the  C.  are  the  female 
breast,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lip,  the  male  genital  organs  : 
the  liver,  stomach,  utenis,  rectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and 
lymphatic  glands.  A  tumor  falls  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  C.  wiien  it  infiltrates  the  texture  in  wiiich  it  ari.-^es 
and  pa.sses  into  the  surrounding  textures :  when  it  invades 
the  lymphatic  glands  :  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or 
darting  pains,  or  by  obstinate  and  .«lowiy  extending  ulcer- 
ation :  wiien  it  occurs  in  a  person  having  impaired  health  or 
past  middle  life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  known  cause  of 
inflammatory  disi'ase  or  local  irritation,  nor  to  any  other 
knowii  constitutional  disease,  such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula. 
The  removal  of  cancerous  tumors  is  resorted  toby  surgeons, 
and  wiien  performed  early  in  well  selected  cases  it  has  been 
followed  by  long  continued  exemiition.  Operations  are 
rarely  perfonued  after  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  or 
wiieii  there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  constitution  or  of 
internal  disease.  E.  I).  HfDsox. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of.  C.  or  tlie  ci-ab.  is  the  4tli  sign  of 
the  Zodiac.  Its  first  point  is  90°  E.  of  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
and  the  sun  reat-hes  it  about  the  21st  of  June,  wiiich  is  the 
date  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  sun's  apparent  path  in  the  heavens.  The  Twpic  of  V. 
is  a  circle  of  lat.  on  the  earth  about  2:3°  27'  N.  of  the  equator. 
It  is  the  X.  limit  of  all  the  plaies  on  the  earth  at  which  the 
sun  can  ever  be  vertical  at  mid-day. 

Cancer  Root,  or  Beecli  Drops,  a  name  given  to  the 
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Epiphegus  Virgiuiaixi,  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Orobanchaeej^.  It  is  a  native  cf  the  U.  S..  and  grows  on 
the  roots  of  beech.  The  plant  is  astringent,  and  the  root 
has  lieen  reputed  a  remedy  f(  ir  cancer,  but  it  has  no  favor- 
able effect  upon  that  disease. 

Caiidaliar',  or  Kaudaliar,  called  by  the  Afghans 
Aliined  Slialiee,  cap.  of  Central  Afghanistan,  220  m. 
S.  \V.  of  Cabool.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  was  captured  by  Tamerlane  in  1384, 
by  fShah  Abbas  in  l(i20.  and  was  occupied  by  the  Brit.  1839- 
42.  It  was  again  ocrupitd  liy  the^Brit.  in  1880,  and  several 
severe  engagements  took  place  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  30,000. 

Caiidta.     See  Crete. 

Caii'dle  [Lat.  cain/eki,  from  candeo  to  "  shine  "].  a  cylin- 
der of  wax  or  fat  with  a  central  wick,  intended  for  giving 
light,  and  used  in  vaiidus  idigious  ceremonies.  C.  are 
made  of  tallow,  of  stcarine,  bleached  wax.  spermaceti,  and 
paraf&ne.  They  are  either  dipped,  moulded,  or  rolled. 
•■  Dips  "  are  made  by  hanging  wicks  upon  a  frame,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  equal  to  about  doulile  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  candle ;  these  are  then  dipped  in  melted 
tallow  and  hung  upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then  dipped  again 
and  again  until  the  requii-ed  thickness  is  obtained.  Mould 
C.  are  cast  by  pouring  the  tallow  d(jwn  a  tulie,  along  the 
axis  of  which  the  wick  has  been  previously  adjusted.  These 
tubes  are  smooth  inside,  and  several  are  fitted  in  ;i  frame, 
the  upper  i>art  of  which  forms  a  trough  into  which  the 
moulds  all  open ;  and  by  pouring  into  the  trough  all  the 
moulds  are  filled  at  once.  Wax  C.  are  not  moulded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contraction  which  wax  undergoes  in  cooling, 
and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from  the  moulds.  The 
wicks  are  warmed,  and  melted  wax  is  poured  over  them 
until  they  ac(juire  the  proper  thickness  ;  they  are  then  rolled 
between  flat  pieces  of  wet  hard  wood. 

Caiidle-Fisli.     See  Uulachan. 

Can'dleiiia»«,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  dbserved  by  the  R.  Caths.  on 
Feb.  2.    Then  all  the  cli.  candles  for  the  yr.  are  blessed. 

Candle-Nut  {Ahi//ih,s  ttilofM),ii  tree  of  the  order  Eu- 
phorbiaceje,  a  native  of  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Pacific 
islands.  It  bears  a  nut  as  large  as  a  walnut,  having  a  hard 
shell  and  a  kernel  which  is  edible  when  roasted.  It  yields 
an  excellent  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for  food  and  is  burned 
in  lamps.  The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  use  the  per- 
forated kernels  on  a  string  or  rush  as  torches. 

Cand'liislt  (Koheut  Smitu),  U.  D.,  a  Scot,  preacher,  b.  in 
Glasgow  Mar.  23, 1807.  He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  in  1831, 
and  began  to  preach  in  Edinlnu-irh  in  \KU.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  leaders  of  the  jxipular  partv,an(l  co-operated 
with  J>r.  Chalmers  in  <u-ganiziiig  the  Free  Cli.  after  the  dis- 
ruption which  occurred  in  1S43.  He  acquired  much  distinc- 
tion as  a  pulpit-orator  and  a  debater  in  religious  assemblies. 
Author  of  several  ieligi(jus  works.    D.  Oct.  19,  1873. 

Caiiel'la  Al'ba,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Fla.  and 
the  W.  I.,  and  is  called  wild  cinnamon.  It  has  fragrant 
flowers  and  an  aromatic  bark,  which  is  exported  in  qnilled 
pieces  of  a  pale  buff  color  and  a  pungent  taste.  This  is  some- 
times used  in  med.  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 

Ca'iies  Venat'ici  d.  (.  the  -Hunting  Dogs"),  the  Lat. 
name  of  a  constellation  of  the  N.  hemisphere. 

Canic'ula,  a  name  formerly  given  to  Sirius,  the  dog- 
star,  a  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major.  This  name 
signifies  in  Lat.  "  little  dog." 

Can'ldae  [from  the  Lat.  canis,  a  "dog"],  a  family  of 
carnivorous  Mammals,  t<j  which  belong  the  dog,  fox,  wolf, 
etc.  They  have  generally  42  teeth  (sometimes  38  to  46)— viz., 
on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  3  mcisors,  1  large  canine,  4  pre- 
molars, and  2  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  3  in  the  lower. 

Ca'uis  ina'jor  and  Ml'iior  (the  (rreater  and  the 
■Lesser  Dog),  2  S.  con.stellatiMus,  the  former  at  the  feet  of 
Orion,  and  the  latter  adjacent  to  it  and  near  (Gemini.  The 
prin.  star  of  the  Greater  Dog  is  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  cuidculai-  year  of  the  anc. 
Egyptians  was  a  year  counted  from  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  dog-star. 

Caiilste'o,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Canisteo 
River.  .i.5  m.  \V.  N.  W.  of  Elmira.     Pop.  1880,  1907. 

Caiik'er  [from  the  same  root  as  cancer].  C.  in  plants  is 
especially  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  kind  of  gangrene, 
usually  beginning  in  the  young  branches  and  gradually  de- 
sceiuhng  to  the  trunk.  Varieties  of  fruit  trees  which  "have 
been  long  propagated  by  grafthig  and  budding  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease. 

Canker-Worin  (A/iiMpfin/.r  rtrnatu),  a  destructive 
Lepidopter  of  the  family  Pluihenida^  The  female  is  wing- 
less. The  male  has  4  thin,  silky  wings,  expanding  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  female  lays  from  (50  to  100  eggs, 
glued  in  clustei-s  to  branches  of  trees ;  they  hatch  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  larvse  then  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
especially  of  ai)ple  and  elm  trees,  and  after  about  4  weeks 
of  feeding  descend,  l)y  crawhng  or  hanging  down  by  their 
threads,  to  the  ground,  and  therein  burrow  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches.  Within  24  hours  afterward  they  are  changed 
to  light-brown  chrysahds.  From  tliese  the  moths  emerge 
after  a  variable  time.  ..\s  the  female  C.-W.  are  wingless, 
trees  may  be  protected  from  tliem  l)v  leaden  troughs  con- 
tauniig  t;ir  or  fish  oil  plaee<l  around  their  trunks.  (See 
Hakius.  '>ii  //,.s,r/.-.-  Dr.Ktrurlir^  l<,  Viqctafioii  ) 

Caii'iiabis  [Gr.  Ka.■.■a^l9l,  tlic  tyjiical  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Cannabinacea^.  The  only  known  species  of  it  is 
V.  aahra.  or  hemp,  a  tall  dicecious  aninuil  with  elegant  pal- 
mate leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  India,  and  is  cultivated 
for  its  fibre,  etc.  The  intoxieatiny- drug  culled /,^?,vA,,x// by 
the  Arabs  and  Miti/if/  by  the  Hindoos  is  procured  froma  vari- 
ety called  C.  Jiidirit.  VmWv  tlie  name  of  c/Kiiiah  the  dried 
female  flowering  hcmp-iilants  are  sold  in  bundles  for  smok- 
ing. The  resinous  extract  called  (7/'//7'/.s' is  swallowed  for 
uitoxicating  effect.    Several  native  Afr.  tribes  use  it. 

Caii'iiK,  an  anc.  Rom.  town,  on  the  river  Aufidus,  near 


its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic.  Here,  Aug.  2,  316  b.  c,  Han- 
nibal gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Rom.  army  com- 
manded by  C.  Torentius  Varro. 

Caiiiie'l  Coal  (originally  candle  coal).  See  Coal,  by 
Pkdf.  J.  S.  Newberhy.  LL.D. 

Caii'niiig-  (Charles  John),  Earl,  an  Eng.  statesman, 
son  of  George  Canning,  noticed  below,  b.  Dec.  14,  1812:  be- 
came gov.-gen.  of  India  in  18.5.5.  In  his  administration  occur- 
red the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  (18.57-.58).     D.  June  17.  1862. 

Caiiiiiii<;  (George),  an  Eng.  statesman,  b.  in  Lond.  Apr. 
11,  177(»,  eil.  at  Ox.,  and  in  1793  returned  to  Pari,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Pitt,  then  premier.  He  was  an  under  sec.  of  state  in 
1796.  Pitt  resigning  in  1801,  C.  joined  the  opposition  against 
the  mini-stry  of  Addington.  In  1hu7  a  ministry  was  formed 
under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  C.  became  sec.  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  1809  he  fought  a  duel  with  his  colleague.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  ministry. 
In  1812  he  was  returnetl  to  Pari,  from  Liverpool,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  elocjuent  orators  in  the  House.  In  1822  he 
became  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, upon  whose  disablement,  in  Apr.  182^,  he  was  made 
premier,  forming  a  cabinet  composed  of  both  Tories  and 
Whigs.     D.  Aug.  8,  1827. 

Canning  (Stratford).    See  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

Cannon.     See  Artillery,  by  Gen.  William  F.  Barry. 

Can'non  (Newton),  b.  in  (iuilford  co.,  N.  C,  about  1781, 
served  in  the  Tenn.  mounted  riflemen  as  col.  at  Tallahatchie, 
Nov.  3,  1813,  and  was  gov.  183.5-39.     D.  Sept.  29,  1841. 

Cannon  (William),  b.  at  Bridgeville,  Del.,  in  1809,  gov. 
of  Del.  1864-6.5.     I).  Mar.  1,  1865. 

Cannon-Ball  Tree  {Coitroupita  Guianensis),  a  large 
tree  of  the  order  Lecythidacese,  a  native  of  Guiana.  It 
bears  racemes  of  white  and  rose-colored  flowers,  and  a  fruit 
which  has  a  hard  woody  shell  and  is  nearly  round.  This 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  36-lb.  cannon-ball. 

Can  on,  a  Sp.  word,  pron.  can'yon,  meaning  a  tube,  and 
ai>plied  to  long  narrow  mt. -gorges,  or  deep  ravines  vsith 
precipitous  slopes  assuming  almost  a  tubular  form.  The 
Rocky  Mts.,  the  Sierra  Nev.,  and  the  great  W.  plateaus  of 
N.  Amer.  furnish  striking  examples.  The  great  C.  of  the 
Col.,  in  the  middle  course  of  the  river,  hollowed  out  to  the 
depth  of  3000  to  5000  ft.  below  the  surrounding  plateaus,  may 
serve  as  a  type. 

Caiton  City,  cap.  of  Fremont  co..  Col.,  on  R.  R.  (161 
m.  S.  of  Denver  by  rail)  and  on  the  Ark.  River  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Rocky  Mts.,  5280  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
It  is  a  resort  for  invalids,  having  botli  cold  and  warm  min- 
eral springs  and  a  healthful  climate.  It  has  unhmited  water- 
power,  and  in  the  neighboi-hood  are  coal,  iron,  oil-wells, 
marble  and  limestone  (|uarries,  and  coiiiieranil  silver  mines. 
The  Col.  penitentiai-y  is  here.    Pop.  1870,  229  ;  1880.  1.501. 

Canon'ious,  an  Amer.  Indian,  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  who,  though  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pilgrims  who  land- 
ed at  Plymouth  in  1620,  subsequently  became  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  especially  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  colony  of  Roger 
Williams.    D.  June  4,  1647. 

Can'on  Law,  a  system  of  rules  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Ch.,  is  especially  applied  to  the  rules  of  the  R.  Catli.  Ch., 
which  are  also  in  force  to  some  extent  in  the  chs.  of  Eng., 
Scot.,  andGer.  In  Scot,  jurisprudence  the  influence  of  C.  L. 
is  very  great.  It  having  been  originally  received  as  of  equal 
force,  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 

Canon«»biirg,  Pa.     See  Appendix. 

Cano'pus,  or  Cano'bus  [Gr.  Korwiros],  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  Argo,  a  constellation  of  the  S.  hemi- 
sphere, never  ^^sible  in  the  N.  or  Middle  U.  S. 

Canova,  kah-no'vah  (Antonio),  an  It.  sculptor,  b.  at 
Possagno,  in  Venetia.  Nov.  1, 17.57.  He  studied  art  in  Venice 
and  Rome,  and  aspired  to  restore  the  pure  and  classic 
style  of  the  antique.  He  settled  in  Rome  in  1782,  and  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  his  Theseus  and  (he  Minotaur.  Having 
been  imited  by  Nap.,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1802,  and  executed 
an  admirable  statue  of  that  emp.  Among  his  works  are  a 
statue  of  Washington.  He  was  reputed  the  greatest  sculp- 
tor of  his  age.    D.  Oct.  13,  1822. 

Canrobert,  kon-ro-bair'  (Francois  Certain),  b.  at  St. 
Cere,  Lot,  June  27,  1809.  He  served  many  campaigns  in 
Algeria,  and  became  a  gen.  of  division  in  18.53.  In  Sept.  1854 
he  succeeded  Marshal  St.-Aruaud  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Fr.  army,  and  liegan  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  re- 
signed the  command  to  Gen.  Pelissier  in  May  18-55,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  Fr.  in  18.56.  In  .June  1859  he  commanded 
a  corps  at  Solferino.  He  took  a  prominent  part  hi  all  the 
battles  and  events  preceding  and  attending  the  investiture 
and  capitulation  of  Metz. 

Canta'brl,  a  rude  race  of  anc.  mountaineers,  said  to 
have  been  of  Iberian  origin,  who  lived  in  Cantabria,  the  N. 
part  of  Sp.,  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance to  the  Roms.  in  the  Cantabrian  war  (2.5-19  b.  c). 

Cantacuze'nus,  Anglicized  as  Cantacnzene  [Gr. 
KoLi'TttKoui'Tjio?!.  (John),  a  Byzantine  emp.  and  historian,  be- 
came eniji.  in  1342  :  was  involved  in  a  c.  war  with  Anna,  the 
wife  of  Androiiieus  III.,  and  abdicated  in  13.55.  He  wrote 
on  Byzantini'  hist.  1.320  to  13,57.    D.  Nov.  20,  1411. 

Can'taloiipo  (eommonly  pron.  kan'ta-lop)  Melon,  or 
Miiskmelon,  named  from  Cantalupo,  ui  It.,  the  Vncuml'^ 
imlo  of  l)otanists,  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cucumber, 
family  ('ueurbitacea\  It  has  round,  heart-shaped  leaves,  a 
creeping  stem,  yellowish  flowers,  and  fleshy  fixiit,  which  is 
much  esteemed.    It  is  largely  cultivated  in  N.  J. 

Can'tcrbiiry,  a  city  of  Enir.,  on  the  river  Stour,  .56  m. 
E.  S.  E.  of  Lond..  with  wliieli  it  is  eoinieeteil  by  railway,  it 
is  the  metroiiolitan  see  of  Eng..  being  the  seat  of  the  abji.  of 
C,  who  is  primate  of  all  Eng.  and  the  first  peer  of  the  realm. 
St.  Augustine  became  the  first  abp.  about  597  a.  d.  The 
cathedral  was  begun  by  abp.  Cuthbert,  about  740,  and  re- 
ceived numerous  additions  in  succeeding  ages.  The  choir, 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1174.  was  restored  by  Will- 
iam of  Sens,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  present 
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i-athedral,  whiili  loniprises  almost  every  style  of  Chr.  arch., 
liaviiisr  a  length  of  M5  ft.,  with  a  eenti-al  tower  2J4  ft.  liifrh. 
l\'V   CI. 701. 

<'aiitliar'ides  {p\\\^  [Gr.KavSapf;].  tlie  offieinal  name  of 
(■(.ieopteni  nf  tlie  tamily  ;Meloiila' :  also  called  Sp.  flies  or 
Mister  V>eetles.  The  l  unthdrit  ov  Lytta  veMcaloria.  the  most 
important,  is  about  1  inch  lonp,  and  "is  of  a  bright  green.  Its 
brilliancy  is  of  use  in  detect- 
ing cases  of  poisoning  by  (".. 
iTulden-green  particles  being 
always  seen  inpowdei-s  made 
of  these  insects,  and  these 
particles  remaining  long  un- 
changed. The  species  is 
found  in  the  S.  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia  chiefly.  They 
are  imported  from  Sp.,  Fr., 
It.,  Rus.,  and  the  Levant. 
The  perfect  insect  is  taken  by 

heating  the  branches  of  trees  „  ^  ■  -  •  i.  t-, 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  Canthans.  or  bpanish  Fly. 
when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic,  a  cloth  being  spread  be- 
low to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall.  Those  who  collect 
them  wear  gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant  effects  have  been 
experienced  from  even  sitting  under  trees  on  the  leaves  of 
which  C.  were  numerous.  They  are  killed  with  the  vapor 
of  vinegar,  sulphurous  acid,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  Unless  kept 
with  great  care,  thev  lose  their  active  properties.  Other 
.species  of  the  family  are  occasionally  used  as  vesicants. 
Tlie  active  principle  of  the  flies  is  cantharidin,  of  which  ^hji 
of  a  grain  placed  on  the  lip  rapidly  causes  the  rise  of  blis- 
ters. Internally  the  flies  cause  heat  in  the  throat,  stomach, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  in  large  doses  they  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  a  serious  nature.  There  are  various  preparations  of 
blistering  flies,  such  as  tinctiu-e  of  C,  cantharidal  collodion, 
etc.,  but  that  most  used  is  blistering  plaster,  made  by  mix- 
ing powdered  flics,  yellow  wax.  resin,  and  lard. 

Can'ticles  [Septuagint,'.A.<r|ua 'Ao'/uaTuji';  Vulgate.  Canti- 
cu/n  Can/icoritm,  both  being  translations  of  the  Heb.  Sfur 
Ha^-shirim,  "Song  of  Songs."  i.e.  "The  Great  Song'"], 
called  in  the  Eng.  vei-sion  Solomon's  Soug:,  a  poem,  or 
perhaps  a  collection  of  poems,  with  a  dramatic  arrange- 
ment, the  theme  being  apparently  a  chaste  human  love. 
But  an  allegorical  meaning  has  been  attributed  to  it,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  set  forth  the  love  of  God  for  his  people, 
or  that  of  Chr.  for  his  Ch.  In  the  book  the  authorship  is 
apparently  ascribed  to  Solomon,  although  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  authorship  and  the  time  of  its  composition. 

Cantilever  Bridge.     See  Appendix. 

Canton'  [a  con-uption  of  Qi(anr/-Toitr/,  the  name  of  the 
prov.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.:  Chi.  At  >i(/-C/iuu/],  a,  city  of 
Chi.,  on  the  Canton  or  Pearl  River,  70  m.  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Chi.  Sea.  It  is  suiTounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  is 
defended  by  fts.  It  is  divided  into  2  towns,  one  occupied 
by  Tartars,  the  other  by  Chi.,  while  the  European  merchants 
live  in  one  of  the  hongs  or  suburbs.  The  streets  of  the  city 
itself  are  generally  not  more  than  8  ft.  wide,  the  houses 
being  rarely  more  than  3  stories  high.  Until  1843  C.  was  the 
only  Chi.  port  open  to  foreign  commerce  ;  and  although 
others  have  since  been  opened,  it  is  stUl  the  chief  commer- 
cial port.  In  May  1841  the  defences  were  taken  by  the  Brit., 
who  retired  upon  the  payment  of  £0.000.000.  The  city  was 
occupied  bv  the  Brit,  and  Fr.  forces  in  Dec.  18o7.  Pop.  in- 
cluding suburbs.  1, 000,000. 

Can'ton,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Canton,  R.  R.  June,  a  city  of  Fulton  co..  111.,  28  m. 
W.  S.  W.  of  Peoria,  Vi  m.  W.  of  111.  River  ;  is  situated  in  a 
coal-region,  with  mines  within  the  city.  Pop.  1870,  3308; 
1880,  3702. 

Canton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  14  m.  S.  of  Boston, 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  3879  ;  1880,  4510. 

Canton,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Madison  co..  Miss., 
is  23  m.  X.  X.  E.  of  Jackson.    Pop.  1870,  1903  ;  1880.  2083. 

Canton,  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Miss.  River, 
about  185  m.  above  St.  Louis.  It  contains  C.  L'niv..  an  inst. 
of  the  "  Christian"  connection.     Pop.  1870.  2303  ;  1880,  20*2. 

Canton,  cap.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  00  m. 
X.  E.  of  Watertown,  and  on  Grass  River,  which  affords 
valuable  water-power ;  is  the  seat  of  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 
i^Univt.),  having  law  and  theological  schools  connected  with 
it.     Pop.  1870,  1681 ;  1880,  2049. 

Canton,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  O.,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  Ximi- 
shillen  Creek,  54  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.  It  contains  an 
acad.  and  St.  Vincent's  Coll.  (R.  Cath.).  Coal  is  abundant 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  1870,  8660  ;  1880,  12,258. 

Canton,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Canute',  Knut,  or  Knud,  king  of  Den.  and  the  con- 
queror of  Eug.,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Swevn,  king  of 
Den.  After  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  in  1016,  C.  reign- 
ed as  sole  monarch  of  all  Eng.,  having  completed  by  arms 
the  subjugation  of  the  A.-S.  He  became  the  most  power- 
ful European  monarch  of  his  time.     D.  Xov.  12.  1035. 

Cau'vas-Back  KAythya  vaH<neria),  a  X.  Amer.  duck, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  highly  prized.  Head  and  neck  brown, 
back  (except  the  shoulders*  black,  rest  of  plumasre  white  ; 
the  shoulders,  sides,  and  belly  dotted  in  transverse  lines  with 
black.    Length  about  20  inches. 

Caontolionc.     See  India  Rubber. 

Cape  Ann,  the  E.  point  of  Essex  co..  Mass..  31  m.  X.  E. 
of  Boston  :  lat.  42°  38'  3"  X..  Ion.  70°  -34'  2".  Here  is  a  rockv 
headland,  in  which  quarries  of  .svenite  are  worked.  Two 
stone  light-houses  stand  on  Thatcher's  Island.  %  of  a  m. 
distant,  each  1121^  ft.  high,  showing  fixed  white  dioptric 
lights  of  the  first  class,  165i^  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Bian'eo,  the  most  X.  point  of  Afr.  ;  lat.  37°  20'  X., 
Ion.  0°  4(S'  E. 

Cape  Blanco,  or  Orford,  on  the  Pacific,  the  most  W. 
point  of  Or.  ;  lat.  42°  50'  X.,  Ion.  124°  32'  29"  W.    Its  light- 


house shows  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order, 
250  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Breton,  brit'tn.  an  island  of  X.  Amer.  in  the  At- 
lantic, belonging  to  G.  Brit.,  and  ft>rming  a  part  of  the  prov. 
of  X.  S.,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  a  narrow  strait  called 
the  Gut  of  Canso.     Area.  3120  sq.  m.     Pop.  7.5,48:3. 

Cape  diaries,  Va..  the  S.  point  of  the  "  E.  Shore."  a 
peninsula  which  separates  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  A  light-house  stands  on  Smith's  Island  near  this 
cape,  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first  order ;  lat.  37°  07'  08" 
X.,  Ion.  75°  .53'  12"  W. 

Cape  Clear,  the  most  S.  point  of  Ire.,  is  in  the  eo.  of 
Cork.  Here  is  a  light-house  on  a  cliff  455  ft.  above  the  sea : 
lat.  51°  20'  X.,  Ion.  9°  29'  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  Brit,  settlement  and  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Afr.,  in  Upper  Guinea:  lat.  5°  6'  X.,  Ion.  1°  15' 
M'.  This  is  the  cap.- of  the  Brit,  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  climate  is  tm- 
healthy.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  gold-dust, 
and  tortoise-shell.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Cape  Cod,  >rass.,  a  sandy  peninsula,  65  m.  long  and 
from  1  to  -W  m.  wide,  in  shape  of  a  man's  arm  bent  at  the 
elbow.  On  Race  Point,  the  X.  extremity,  is  a  revolving 
light  47  ft.  above  the  sea  :  lat.  42°  03.7'  X..  Ion.  70°  14.:3'  AV. 

Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal.     See  Appendix. 

Cape  Col'ony,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  Brit, 
possession  foi-ming  the  S.  extremity  of  Afr..  bounded  X.  by 
the  Orange  River,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dut.  in  1652  :  was  captured 
in  1806  by  the  Brit.,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  in  1815, 
There  are  several  tolerable  harbors  :  hisrh  mts.  and  elevated 
plateaus  occupy  the  interior.  C.  C.  has  2  provinces,  E.  and 
W.  ;  respective  caps.  Grahamstown  and  Cape  Town.  But 
under  the  gen.  name  of  Cape  Colony  are  also  included  sev- 
eral other  divisions  annexed  from  time  to  time.  Entire 
area.  240,110  sq.  m.     Pop.  1.249.824. 

Cape  Farewell',  the  S.  extremity  of  Greenland,  is  in 
lat.  59°  49'  X..  Ion.  4:3°  54'  W. 

Cape  Fear,  on  the  Atlantic,  the  S.  extremity  of  Smith's 
Island,  X.  C..  is  the  most  S.  point  of  the  State  ;  "lat.  33°  52.3' 
X..  Ion.  77°  59.8'  W. 

Cape  Fear  River  is  fonned  by  the  Haw  and  Deep 
rivers,  wiiich  unite  at  Haywood  in  Chatham  co.,  X.  C.  It 
flows  S.  E..  passes  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington,  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  near  C.  F.  The  length,  excluding  the  branches 
above  named,  is  about  200  m.  Steamboats  can  ascend  it  to 
Fayette%ille.  120  m. 

Cape  Oirardean,  .iee-rar-do'.  a  citv.  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  R.  R.  and  W.  bank  of  the  Miss..  1.50  m.  S.  of 
St.  Louis,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Vincent's  Coll..  and  contains  a 
normal  school  and  a  female  acad.    Pop.  1870.  3585 ;  1880,  .38S9. 

Cape  Guar'dafui,  or  Gardafui,  the  eastemmosc 
point  of  Afr..  is  in  lat.  11°  .50'  X..  Ion.  51°  21'  E. 

Cape  Hat'teras,  the  E.  extremity  of  X.  C.  is  a  point  of 
a  low  sandy  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Pamlico 
Sound  ;  lat".  35°  15.2'  X.,  Ion.  7.5°  30.9'  W.  The  navigation  is 
dangerous  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  shoals  which  ex- 
tend far  out  into  the  sea.  Two  m.  X.  of  the  extremity 
stands  the  light-house.  190  ft.  m  height,  showing  a  flashing 
dioptric  light  of  the  firet  order. 

Cape  Henlo'pen,  Del.,  at  the  entrance  of  Del.  Bay.  13 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  May  :  lat.  .38°  46.6'  X..  Ion.  75°  04.7'  W.  It 
has  a  stone  light-house,  showing  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light 
of  the  first  order.  128  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
12  in.  S.  of  Cape  Charles.  Here  is  a  fixed  light  129  ft.  above 
the  sea;  lat.  :36°  55.5'  X.,  Ion.  76°  0.2'  W. 

Cape  Horn,  the  S.  point  of  Amer..  is  an  island  of  the 
archipelago  of  Terra  del  F\iego  :  lat.  55°  59'  S..  Ion.  67°  16' 
W.  Vessels  which  pass  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
usually  double  this  cape  rather  than  pass  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan. 

Ca'pelin,  or  Caplin,  a  little  marine  fish  of  the  salmon 
family  (the  ikdlotus  Grffntanilioi.-').  which  visits  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Xewfoundland  in  vast  shoals,  furnishing 
bait  for  the  cod-fishermen. 

Capel'la  (i.  e.  the  "  Kid  "\  a  double  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  of  Auriga,  is  also  called  a  Avriga. 

Cape  Lookout',  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  islands  off 
X.  C.  has  a  light-house  1.50  ft.  high  near  its  extremity,  in  lat. 
34°  37'  10"  X..  Ion.  76°  3107  "  W.,  with  a  fixed  white  light  of 
the  first  order. 

Cape  Ittay,  t)r  Cape  Island,  a  city  and  watering-place 
of  Cape  Mav  co..  X.  J.,  is  on  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  81  m.  bv  R.  R.  S.  of  Phila.  The  distance  from  that 
city  by  water  is  neariy  100  m.    Pop.  1870,  1248  ;  1880.  1699. 

Cape  May,  the  S.  extremity  of  X.  J.,  is  at  the  entrance 
of  Del.  Bav.  Here  is  a  revolving  light  elevated  152  ft.  above 
the  sea.  in" lat.  :38°  .55.8'  X..  Ion.  74°  57.3'  W. 

Cape  inendoci'no,  a  lofty  headland  of  Humboldt  co.. 
C'al  is  the  westernmost  point  of  that  State.  It  has  a 
wrought-iron  light-house,  with  a  flashing  white  light  of  thi- 
first  order,  428ft.  above  the  sea :  lat.  40°  26'  -24"  X.,  Ion.  1'24- 
2S'  27"  W. 

Ca'pen  (Elmer  HewittV  b.  at  Stoughton.  Xorfolk  co. 
:Mass..  in  18:38.  grad.  at  Tufts  Coll.  in  1860 :  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  t<i  the  bar  in  186:3.  After  practisnig  la w  for  a 
short  tune  in  his  native  town,  he  began  the  study  of  theol.. 
and  was  ordained  in  1865.  In  1875  he  became  pres.  of  Tufts 
Coll.  (Univt.t.  ,       .       •     ,^  », 

Cape  Nortli,  a  promontory  m  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Europe.  It  is  the  X.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  MageW"),  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  fi-om 
the  mainland  of  Xor.  :  lat.  71°  10'  12"  X..  Ion.  25'»  46'  E. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  promontory  near  S.  extremity 
of  Afr..  is  the  termination  of  Table  Mt..  rising  about  1000  ft. 
above  the  sea  :  lat.  34°  22'  S..  Ion.  18°  :30'  E.  ^    ,      ^ 

Ca'per,  the  common  name  of  tlie  pickled  flower-buds  of 
the  CajijMiiii  ajHiioga,  of  S.  Europe  and  Barbary.    It  is  a  trail- 
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ing:  slimbof  the  order  Cajiparidacea?.  C.  are  used  as  a  con- 
diment and  ingredient  of  sauces.  The  plant  called  "  C."  in 
Euff.  is  the  C.  spurge,  a  Enphorhui. 

Cape  Race,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Newfoundland, 
lat.  46°  39'  30"  N.,  Ion.  53°  4'  30"  W.,  is  a  point  daui^erous  to 
ships  sailing  in  foggv  weather  between  the  U.  S.  and  Eu- 
roiie.    It  has  a  revolving  light  180  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Capereail'zle,  Wood  Grouse,  or  Cock  of  tlie 
Woods  (  Ttlrao  uror/aHin^),  a  large  gailiiiaccous  bird.  It  is 
variegated  with  black,  brown,  and  white,  and  the  chest  of 
the  male  is  dark  green,  .\bove  the  eye  is  a  scarlet  patch  of 
naked  skin.  The  legs  and  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 
Found  in  pine-covered  rats,  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia. 

Caper'nauin,  an  anc.  city  of  Pal.,  on  the  K.  W.  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Gahlee.    Its  precise  site  is  uncertain. 

Ca'pers  OVilliaji),  U.  D.,  a  preacher  and  bp.  of  the  M.  E. 
C'h.  S.,  b.  in  St.  Thomas  parish,  S.  ('.,  Jan.  20,  1790,  ed.  at 
S.  C.  roll. ;  studied  law.  entered  the  JVIeth.  ministry  in  isi»!», 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  his  denomination  to  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  in  Eug.,  in  ISiiS.  He  took  an  active  |iart  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Meth.  Gen.  Conference  of  1H-I4.  whii^h  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  ch.,  and  was  elected  bp.  by  the 
S.  division  in  1846;  was  author  of  ('atecliixinx  j'or  tiie  Xegro 
Mimoiift.    D.  Jan.  29,  1855. 

Cape  Sa'ble,  on  Cape  Sable  Island,  the  S.  W.  point  of 
X.  S.,  in  lat.  43°  26'  N.,  Ion.  65°  38'  W.  It  lias  a  light-house, 
and  is  connected  by  a  ferry  with  the  mainland. 

Cape  Sable  is  the  S.  point  of  Kla.  :  lat.  2.5°  06' N.,  Ion. 
Kl°  09'  W.    It  is  the  site  of  Ft.  Poinsett. 

Cape  St.  Vin'cent  (anc.  Prouionfiirhmi  S(wriim),  the 
S.  \V.  extremitv  of  Port. ;  lat.  31°  3'  N..  Ion.  9°  \V.  Near  this 
cape  the  Brit,  defeated  the  Sp.  fleet  Felj.  14,  17'97'. 

Ca'pet  (Hutai),  king  of  Fr.,  the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty,  b.  940,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris. 
The  throne  liaving  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis  V., 
the  last  Carlo vingian  king,  in  987',  Hugh  assumed  the  royal 
power.     IJ.  996. 

Cape'tlaii  Dj'iiasty,  the  .3d  dynasty  of  Fr.  kings,  was 
founded  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  ascendeil  the  throne  in  987 
A.  D.,  and  is  .said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  32  kings  of 
Fr.  According  to  some,  the  last  of  thedirect  lineof  C.  kings 
was  Charles  \\ .,  who  died  in  1328,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin,  l'liilii)i)e,  who  founded  the  house  of  \:ilois.  The 
Bourbon  line,  from  Henry  IV.  onward,  were  descendants  of 
the  youngest  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  so  of  Capet. 

Cape  Tit'iwoiise  {Aii//iosi-o//i/.\-  Cfi/iciis/n).  a  small  bird 
belonging  to  the  family  I'aiida'.  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  rt  is  remarkable  for  its  nests,  which  are  like  balls  of 
cloth,  with  a  tubular  entrance  and  with  a  pouch  on  the  side 
of  the  neck  of  tlie  nest. 

Cape  To wii,  a  seaport  of  S,  Afr.,  cap.  fif  Cape  Colonv. 
IS  on  the  S.  M'.  shore  of  Table  Bay.  and  between  that  bay 
and  Table  Mt. :  lat.  of  observatory.  .3.3°  .56'  3.2"  S..  loii. 
18°  2.S'  4.5"  K.  It  is  intersected  by  several  canals,  is  built  on 
a  regular  plan,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Close  lo  the  S.  rise  the 
periiendicular  rocks  of  Table  Mt.  It  has  an  exchange,  a  coll.. 
a  pid)lic  library,  and  a  botanic  gai'den.aml  is  the  see  of  a  bp. 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  C.  T.  was  founded  by  the  Dut.  in  16.52, 
and  ceded  to  (i.  Brit,  in  1815.     Pop.  57,319, 

Cape  Ti-afaleai*',  a  headland  of  Sp.,  on  the  Atlantic, 
between  Cadiz  and  (Jibraltar:  lat.  36°  10'  X..  Ion.  (i°  E. 
Near  this  cape.  Oct.  21,  1S05.  the  Eng.  fleet  gained  a  victory 
ovei'  the  Fr.,  and  l^ord  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  former, 
was  killed. 

i'apo  Verd,  or  Vel-de  r'Grecn  Cape  "),  the  W.  pointof 


Afr.,  pro.iects  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia ;  lat.  14°  44'  N.,  Ion.  17°  3;^'  W. 
Cape  Verd   or  Verde  (called  also  Cape  de  Verd) 

Islands  [Port.  Il/ias  Vert/eti],  a  group  in  the  Atlantic.  320 
m.  \\'.  of  Cape  Verd,  belonging  to  Port.  The  islands,  14  in 
number,  of  which  9  are  inhabited,  are  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the 
highest  summit,  the  peak  of  Fogo,  an  active  volcano,  rises 
91.57  ft.     Area,  1486  sq.  m.     Pop.  90,704. 

Cape  "%Vratli,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Scot.,  projects 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  pyramid  of  gneiss  about  COO  ft. 
high.  Here  is  a  light-house  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  lat 
58°  37'  X..  Ion.  4°  .58'  W. 

Cap'illary  Ae'tlou  primarily  denotes  the  elevation  of 
liquids  in  fine  hair-like  tubes,  as  compared  with  the  level  of 
li((uids  in  eciuililirium  in  vessels  oi-  in  wide  tubes.  If  a  wide 
()])en  tube  be  iilunged  into  water  there  will  be  an  elevation 
of  the  fluid  l)(>th  within  and  without  thetulie  ;  if  the  tube  be 
very  tine  the;  water  within  rises  consideraljly  above  its  level 
outside,  and  the  finer  the  bore  the  higher  the  lise.  Cap- 
illarity depends  on  the  adhesion  ))etween  the  fluid  and  the 
material  of  the  tube  :  while  the  degree  of  cohesion  between 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  itself  must  alfect  the  result.  As  the 
size  of  tubes  increases,  the  column  within  increases  with  the 
s(|uare  i  if  the  diameter,  while  the  attracthig  surface  inci-eases 
only  with  the  diameter.  Attraction  is  therefore  relatively 
much  greater  in  fine  tubes.  C.  A.  is  also  seen  in  all  porous 
substances,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  in  fine  tubes.  It 
exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  circulation  of 
fluids  in  plants  and  animals. 

Cap'ltal,  in  political  economy,  is  that  part  of  wealth 
which  is  employed  in  reproducing  wealth.  It  is  always  the 
fruit  of  past  labor  saved,  joined  with  present  labor.  It  takes 
4  forms— viz.,  materials  to  be  worked  up  ;  implements  and 
machinery  to  facilitate  labor  :  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
the  support  of  laborers  ;  and  finished  iiroducts  waiting  for  a 
market.  It  takes  the  form  of  money  only  temporarily, 
while  in  transition.  It  is  riight  that  there  should  be  sonie 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  ('.,  because  it  represents  past 
labor  and  self-deinal,  and  is  abscilutely  essential  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  present  laboi-.  That  rennmeration  c<)mes  in  the 
form  of  rent,  interest,  dividends,  and  a  share  of  profits.  C. 
and  labor  are  mutually  deiiendent,  and  have  common  inter- 
ests which  should  bind  them  e\  er  in  harmonious  luiion. 

Cap'ital  Piiit'isliiiieiit,  the  punislnnent  of  death  (so 
called  from  the  Lat.  cdj)///.  "head."'  also  "life").  As  the 
penalty  for  murder  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times 
it!  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  nations  treason  or  rebel- 
lion against  lawful  govt,  has  also  been  thus  puinshed  ;  and 
in  Eng,  and  elsewhere,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the 
same  has  been  true  of  counterfeiting,  forgery,  mail-robbery, 
and  several  other  crimes.  The  manner  of  execution  varies 
greatly.  Militaiy  criminals,  in  modern  times,  are  usually 
shot.  In  civil  adininistration  the  modes  most  prevalent 
laye  lieen  decapitation  upon  the  "block,"  used  for  political 
criminals  of  lank  in  G.  Brit.  ;  the  guillotine  in  Fr. ;  in  Sp. 
cr.initries  the  garrote  and  hanging.  In  Japan,  for  some 
offences,  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  take  his  own  life  in 
the  yu'esence  of  officials. 

In  Christendom  the  tendency  has  been  in  tlie  present  cen- 
tury to  limit  C.  P.  to  the  greatest  crimes  only,  and  many 
intelligent  persons  believe  that  it  shoxild  be  aliolished  alto- 
gether. In  the  early  training  of  the  race  such  means  of 
teacliing  the  value  of  human  life  might  be  necessary.  Bec- 
caria  and  many  others  deny  the  expediency  of  C.  P.,assert- 
iim  that  it  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of  crime.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  crowds  often  assembled  in  Eng.  to 
\\itness  a  public  execution,  manslaughter  lias  been  several 
times  coniniitted.  There  is  no  doubt  reasonable  olijection 
to  i)ublicity  on  such  occasions,  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
other  objections  to  C.  P.  are  the  <iccasional  uncertainty  of 
evidence,  and  the  frequent  unwillingness  of  juries  to  convict 
in  cases  where  it  will  follow.  On  the  whole,  while  the  death 
lieiialty  would  seem  to  be  needful,  at  least  in  all  imperfectly 
settled  countries  not  provided  with  secure  prisons,  it  may 
lie  regarded  as  an  ojien  (luestion  whether  imprisonment  for 
ife  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  substituted  for  it  in  the 
;reat  centres  of  advanced  civilization.  This  experiment  has 
leen  tried  for  a  number  of  yrs.  in  one  or  two  European 
countries  and  in  some  of  the  I''.  S.,  but  not  long  enough  for 
decisive  results.  (See  Bash.  Montagu,  On  (fie  Pviiinliinoil of 
Ihulh  :  BovEE,  JiCdsoiis  against  ('.  P.)  Abel  Stevens. 

<'apitoliiie(kap'i-to-'lTn)  Hill  (Mons  CupiMinns  or  Mnnx 
'I'ai IK'iiis).  one  of  the  7  bills  of  anc.  P(mie.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  great  tenqile  of  Jupiter  and  the  citadel  or  capitol, 
with  other  )iublic  buildings.  The  steepness  of  its  sides  ren- 
ileied  it  a  natural  f<iitress.  On  one  side  of  it  was  the  Tarpe- 
iaii  IJock,  from  which  traitors  and  state  criminals  were 
thrown. 

Capo  d'Istria  (John  Anthony),  Count,  the  first  pres. 
of  Gr.,  b.  at  Corfu  in  1776.  He  entered  the  diphjmatic  ser- 
vice of  Rus.  in  1808,  and  represented  that  jioweratthe  Cong. 
of  Vienna  hi  1814-15;  in  1816  became  sec.  of  foreign  affairs 
in  TJus.  He  was  elected  pres.  of  the  new  republic  of  Gr.  in 
1827  for  5  yrs.  Was  assassinated  Oct.  9,  1831,  by  George  and 
Constantine  Mauromichali. 

Cappadoeia,  kap-pa-do'she-a  [Gr.  Kan-TraSoKia],  an  anc. 
prov,  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  N,  by  Pontus  and  Galatia,  E. 
by  Armenia.  S.  by  iMt.  Taurus  (which  separated  it  from 
Syria  and  Cilicia),'  W.  by  Lycaonia.  It  was  C(mquered  by 
( 'yrus  about  .5.50  b.  c.  ;  was  ruled  by  independent  kings  from 
tlie  time  of  Alexander,  323  b.  c  to  17  a.  d.,  when  it  became 
a  Pom.  iirov..  and  is  now  included  in  the  Tur.  empire. 

Cap'rieorii,  Tropic  «»f.  Capricorn,  or  the  Goat,  is 
the  10th  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Its  first  point  is  270°  E.  of  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  and  the  sun  reaches  it  oiithe22d  ofDec, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  winter  sol.stice.  It  is  the  most  S, 
])oint  of  the  sun's  apiiarent  path.  The  'J'io/»cof  CAs  a  circle 
of  lat,  about  2:i°  27'  S.  of  tlii^  equator.  It  is  tlie  S.  limit  on 
tlie  earth  at  which  the  sun  can  be  vertical  at  noon. 

Cap.siciiie,   kap'si-siu,  an  acrid  reshious  alkaloid,  ob- 
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t;iiiu-(l  t'rom  tilt'  seed-pods  of  the  ('(i/ixir'nii  aiiiiuHtn  oi' C'ay- 
eiiiie  pepper,  of  wliieli  it  is  the  aetive  priueiple. 

<'ap'MifUiii,  a  ireiius  of  plants  of  the  order  iSolanaoefe, 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Aiuer.,  Afr..  and  Asia.  They 
aiv  mostly  annual  or  biennial  plants,  with  more  or  less 
woody  stems,  and  have  a  wheel-shaped  t'oroUa.  with  r>  con- 
verireiit  protrudins;  anthei-s.  The  fruits  of  ('.  atininiin.fni- 
Uxi-tii,-.  r'iis/ir/iut'iin.  /)<icc(i(ii»i.</ro/!xii/ti.  iuxd  ctirnfiforiiu.  with 
periiaps  those  of  other  species,  form,  when  pulverized,  the 
faveime  pepper  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  condiment. 
It  "is  extrenielv  puiiiTcnt.  and  is  often  employed  with  excel- 
lent results  in  med.  as  a  derivative  and  .stimulant.  The  r. 
aiiiiiiuin  is  a  hardv  plant,  cultivated  in  the  V.  S.,  where 
pickles  are  made  of  its  unripe  fruit.  It  is  stated  that  the 
('.  to.rtfariiii/i  of  tropical  Anier.  is  a  narcotic  poison.  The 
C.  friiltfce/i/'  ^rows  wild  in  Fla..  as  well  as  in  most  warm 
cotlntries.     It  is  the  true  Cayemie  pepper. 

C'ap'iia  |Gr.  KaTTfij],  a  city  of  anc.  It.,  on  a  plain  about 
•2  m.  from  the  river  Vulturims,  and  18  m.  X.  of  Naples. 
It  was  founded  bv  the  Etruscans  as  early  as  Kome,  and 
until  about  :iW  b.  c.  was  the  chief  city  of  It.  It  was  captured 
bv  the  Koms.  in  340  b.  c,  and  became  noted  for  its  luxury. 
After  the  battle  of  ('anna".  2W  b.  c.  C.  voluntarily  opened 
its  irates  to  Haimibal.  The  Roms.  puni.shed  the  defection 
of  C.  reducinir  it  to  a  provincial  town.  Its  site  is  now 
partly  occupied  by  thi'  v.  of  Santa  ^laria  di  C. 

Capueliin  (kap  u-sheeu')  |Fr.  ((ipimcin  :  It.  Cappuccino] 
Friars,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Fi-anciscan  monks  which 
originated  in  It.  in  l.^ii").  They  derived  th(>ir  name  from  a 
hood  or  head-dress  (in  It.  cappuccio).  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  Minorites  of  the  strictest  observance.  There  is  also  an 
order  of  (.'.  nuns  who  are  also  Franciscans  of  the  strictest 
observance. 

Capueliin  Moiikej",  a  S.  Amer.  cebid  iCebiis  capii- 
chiiif!).  whicli  receives  its  specific  name  from  the  cowl-like 
appearance  of  the  hairy  coverina:  of  its  head. 

Ca'put  Ittor'timni  [Lat.].  i.  e.  literally,  "dead  head." 
the  inert  residue  of  distillation  and  sublimation.  When 
sulphate  of  iron  is  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  it  leaves  a  res- 
idue of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  the  alchemists  called  ('.  J/. 
rUrioli.  Its  symbol  was  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones ; 
lience  C.  J/,  signified  also  a  "  bugbear, ■"  a  source  of  ground- 
less terror. 

Capyba'ra,  or  €-Ap\\ia.'ra.{ Hyilrocharug  Cupybara),  the 
largest  known  rodent.  It  is  an  a(iuatic  animal,  native  of  S. 
Amer..  and  feeds  on  vegetable  food  exclusively:  has  grind- 
ing teeth  formed  of  many  transverse  plates.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed  good  food.  It  is  simiewhat  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon hog. 

C'arab'idse,  an  extensive  family  of  coleopterous  insects. 
>U)st  of  them  are  voracious  devourers  of  other  insects  and 
wonns,  and  are  very  active  in  their  movements.  A  few 
species  have  rudimeiitary  wings. 

Car'acal  (Ly/i.r  Carucah,  a  cat  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  Asia  and  Afr.,  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the 
anc.  lynx.  It  is  larger  than  a  fox.  The  fur  of  thi*  upper  part 
is  of  a  deep  brown  or  wine-red,  and  its  ears  are  tufted  with 
long  black  hair.  It  is  naturally  fierce,  but  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  has  been  employed  in  hunting. 

C'araoal'la  (Marcus  Aurelus  Antonini's  B.\ssi.\nus1,  a 
Rom.  emp.,  a  sou  of  Septimius  Severus.  b.  at  Lyons  in  188 
.\.  I).  On  tlie  death  of  his  father,  in  211,  he  ascended  the 
rlirone,  and  caused  his  brother  Geta  to  be  murdered.  He 
also  massacred  several  thousand  friends  of  Geta,  including 
Papinian.  the  gi'eat  .iurist,  and  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  infamy.  Was  a.ssassinated  in  217,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Macrinus,  who  became  his  successor.  The  Baths  of 
C".  are  among  the  most  striking  ruins  of  Rome. 

C'araca'ra,  a  tropical  Amer.  falconid,  which  feeds  on 
carrion,  like  the  vulture,  the  PoUjboriis  chenivay.  It  also  oc- 
lurs  along  the  S.  border  of  U.  S.  It  is  black  or  brown,  vnth 
a  white,  brownish  barred  tall. 

C'arac'as,  a  city,  cap.  of  Venezuela,  is  situated  Vi  m.  8. 
<if  La  (iuayra,  which  is  its  seaport,  and  is  nearly  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Cath.  abp.  and  con- 
tains a  coll.  and  several  hospitals.  Eartluiuakes  are  fre- 
<iuent ;  one  in  1812  destroyed  12,000  lives.     Pop.  .5.5,038. 

C'arac'taeus,  or  C'ara'dof,  a  king  of  the  Silures,  a 
tribe  of  anc.  Britons  who  lived  in  Wales.  He  resisted  the 
Rom.  invading  annies  for  9  >ts.,  but  was  at  lengtn  de- 
feated, and  was  carried  a  captive  to  Rome  in  51  a.  d.  His 
deportment  in  the  presence  of  the  emp.  Claudius  was  ad- 
mired by  the  Roms..  who  treated  him  with  clemency. 

Karaites.     See  Karaites,  by  Rev.  .S.  Abler,  Ph.  D. 

<'araiiibo'la,  an  E.  I.  fruit  produced  by  the  Arerrhoa 
I'.,  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  Oxalidacea?. 
The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg,  and  has  .">  longi- 
tudinal ribs,  with  a  thin,  smooth,  yellow  rind.  The  pulp 
has  an  agreeable  flavor  (sweet  or  acid),  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing sherbets,  tarts,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  generally  cul- 
tivated fruits  in  India,  and  is  S(mietimes  called  (.'oromandel 
gooseberry.  The  tree  has  irritable  or  sensitive  leaves,  and 
exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomenon  called 
sleep  of  plants.  The  acid  fruit  called  bUimbi  grows  on 
another  species  of  Arerrhoa. 

Car'amel  [said  to  be  from  Lat.  cattiia, '"  cane,"  and  vid, 
"honey"  or  "sugar,"  i.  e.  "cane-sugar"],  a  name  given  to 
the  dark-brown  substance  produ(^ed  by  burning  sugar  or 
exposing  it  to  a  great  heat.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  process 
of  roasting  coffee  and  malt.  It  is  used  to  color  wine  and  to 
adulterate  coffee.     C.  is  also  a  sort  of  confectionery. 

(.'ara'pa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Meliacea?,  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  ('.  (inidn, usis  is  a  large  tree  called 
andcraba,  which  grows  in  (iuiaiia,  and  has  lai'ge  pinnate 
leaves.  Its  bark  is  reputed  a  valuable  febrifuge,  and  is  used 
in  tanning.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  the  trunks.  Lamp  oil 
is  obtauiedfrom  the  seeds  of  this  tiee  and  from  those  of  the 
(.'.  6'wi«f^/*.si.s,  which  is  a  native  of  (tuinea.  Its  oil  is  used  to 
protect  the  bodies  of  the  natives  from  the  bites  of  insects. 

Car'at  [from  the  Gr.  icepaT-ioi.  a  "  little  horn  ;''  a  "pod" 


of  the  locust  tree;  also  a  minute  weight],  a  term  used  in 
weighing  gold  and  precious  stones.  Fi>r  diamonds  a  ('.is 
3,i  troy  grains,  a  "('.  grain"  being  54  of  this.  In  assaying 
gold,  any  quantity  is  divided  into  24  pai'ts,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate the  propt)rtion  of  pure  gold  in  an  alloy  with  another 
metal  or  metals.  That  which  contains  ||  of  gold  is  said  to 
be  "22<'.  tine." 

Carau'i^Ius,  emp.  of  Brit..  286-294  a.  d.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  what  is  now  the  Netherlands,  and  was  invited  by  the 
Britons  to  become  their  ruler,  where  he  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Roms.  He  maintained  himself  for  7  jts.  as  sov- 
ereign of  Brit,  and  of  a  maritime  confederacy  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  waging  wais  against  the  Roms.  on  cme  side 
and  the  Scots  and  Pitts  on  the  other,  and  executed  many 
important  public  works,  traces  of  which  still  exist.  He  was 
assassinated  at  York,  by  his  minister  Allectus,  in  294  a.  ». 

Caravan'serai',.or  Caravan'sary  [Arabic  karamh,. 
a  "caravan,"  and  serm.  a  "palace  "J,  also  called  Kliaii, 
an  Oriental  unfurnished  inn  for  the  shelter  and  lodging  f)f 
travellers,  who  usually  carry  their  own  food  with  them. 
Each  of  these  inns  is  commonly  a  square  building  of  4  wings 
built  round  a  courtyard  for  the  beasts  of  burden,  who  some- 
times occupy  a  part  of  the  lower  story  as  stables.  Our 
Saviour  was  born  in  a  stall  in  the  khan  at  Bethlehem. 

Car'away  ( Carnm  Carid),  a  plant  of  the  order  I'mljel- 
lifera?,  grows  wild  in  S.  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Amer.  for  its  aromatic  seeds 
(carpels),  which  are  used  in  med.  as  a  carminative  and  tonic. 
They  ai'e  also  used  as  a  condiment  by  confectioners,  pastiy- 
cooks,  and  pei-fumers.  Their  aromatic  principles  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil  of  C,  which  is  obtained  by  di.still- 
ing  the  crushed  seeds  with  water.  It  is  administered  by 
phys.  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of 
some  cathartic  meds, 

Carbazot'ic  Ac'id,  or  Pi'cric  Acid^  a  bitter  crystal- 
lizable  acid,  obtained  by  the  a<'tion  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo, 
on  carbolic  acid,  and  on  many  other  organic  substances. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  dissolve  iii  so  <>r  90  times  their  weight  of  cold 
water.  Wlien  silk  which  has  been  treated  with  a  mc>rdant 
of  alum  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  it  is  dyed  of 
a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  picrate  (cai'bazo- 
tate)  of  potassium,  when  healed,  explodes  with  tremendous 
violence,  and  was  used  in  the  Franco-Prus.  war  in  blowing 
up  bridges,  etc.  As  this  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
the  acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  for  potash. 

Car'bldes,  formerly  called  Carburets,  are  chemical 
compounds  of  carbon  with  a  metal :  none  of  them  occur  in 
a  natural  state. 

Carbine.     See  Small  Arms. 

Carboliydrogens.    See  Hydrocarbos. 

Carbolic  Acid.    See  Phenol. 

Car'bon  [Lat.  rarho,  "a  coal"],  an  important  chemical 
element  or  simple  substance  which  is  abundant  in  the 
iniiicral.  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  occure  in  a 
great  variety  of  furins  and  ccmibinations,  being  the  combus- 
tible base  of"  charcoal  and  fossil  coal.  It  also  ( iccurs  uncom- 
bined  in  the  diamond,  which  is  pure  crystallized  C.  and  in 
graphite  or  plumbago.  It  is  extremely  infusitile.  and  unal- 
terable at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  the  only  element  that 
is  always  present  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In 
its  ordinary  forms  it  is  a  good  conductt)r  of  electricity,  but 
the  diamond  is  a  non-conductor.  United  with  oxygen,  it 
forms  carbonic  acid,  which  occurs  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
limestone,  marble,  dolomite,  etc.  (See  Carbonic  Acid.) 
With  nitrogen  it  forms  an  important  compound  called  cyan- 
ogen. In  plants  and  animals  it  octurs  as  tine  of  the  prin. 
constitutents  of  wood,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gelatine, 
fibrine,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  various  forms  of  C.  are  combustible,  but  they 
are  not  affected  by  any  degree  of  heat  except  in  the  presence 
of  air  or  oxygen.  C.  resists  the  action  of  many  reagents 
which  alter  other  simple  substances.  It  is  in.soluble  in  all 
known  liquids.  A  compound  of  C.  with  a  metal  is  called  a 
carbide  or  carburet.  Coke  and  lampblack  are  more  or  less 
impure  artificial  forms  of  C. 

Carbona'ri,  a  secret  political  society  founded  during 
the  Fr.  rule  in  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent<iry. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  the  society 
rapidlv  increased.  In  1820  they  organized  branches  in  Fr., 
and  Paris  became  their  head-quarters.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  society  disappeared. 

Car'boiiated  (or  Aeid'ulous)  Wa'ters  are  tliose 
which  contain  a  large  (iroportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
term  is  applied  ti>  mineral  si)rings,  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Pyr- 
mont.  Salzbrunn.  and  Keinerz. 

Car'bonates,  salts  containing  carbonic  acid.  They 
may  be  easily  identified  by  the  effervescence  which  results 
when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric or  nitric  acid.     (See  Potash  and  Soda.) 

Carbon  Bisulphide,  a  heavy,  clear  liquid  compound 
of  carbon  and  sulphur,  verv  volatile  and  very  inflammable. 
It  is  obtained  bv  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  red-hot 
charcoal.  It  has  great  solvent  power,  and  is  largely  used 
as  a  solvent  of  eaoutc.houc  and  other  organic  matters. 

Car'bondale,  R.  R.  .iunc,  a  city  of  Jackson  co..  111.,  27 
m.  E.  of  the  Miss.,  is  the  seat  of  the  S.  IIL  Normal  Univ.  Pop. 
laSO,  2.213. 

Carboudale,  Kan.    See  Appendix. 

Carbondale,  R.  R.  June,  and  city.  Lackawanna  co.,  I  a., 
<mthe  Lackawanna  River,  Kim.  N.  E.  of  Scranton.  and  at 
the  head  or  N.  E.  end  of  the  Lackawanna  \  alley.  Large 
(luantitiesof  anthracite  coal  are  mined  in  this  vicinity.  Pop. 
1870.  0393:  188t».  7714.  ,    ^  .      ^.^ 

Carboii'le  Aeld  is  the  popular  and  former  scientitic 
name  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  atom  of  carbon  to  2  of  oxygen.  It  is  called  m  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  carbonic  oxide,  carbon  diox- 
ide, or  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  easily  pi-epared  by  put- 
ting marble-dust  or  chalk  into  dilute  sulphuiie  or  hydiv- 
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chloric  acid.  The  latter  acid,  combining:  with  the  lime,  sets 
free  the  C".  A.  as  a  colorless,  slightly  imngent  sas  of  the 
specific  gravity  l..V.i4.  When  this  gas  is  submitted  to  a  press- 
ure of  3(1  atmospheres  at  32"  F..  it  l)ec<)nies  a  liirlit  hmpid 
liquid,  without  acid  properties,  readily  niiscilile  witlialct)hol 
and  ether,  but  not  witli  water  or  fixed  oils.  When  this 
liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  open  air,  it  produces 
cold  so  intense  that  tlie  unevaporated  residue  of  the  liquid 
solidifies  into  a  snow-like  substance,  below  100°  F.  in  tem- 
perature. By  evaporating  this  substance  ui  a  vacuum  the 
spirit-themioineter  can  he  made  to  fall  to  —166°  F.  C.  A. 
gas  is  regarded  liv  many  authorities  as  poisonous,  while 
others  assert  that 'it  destroys  life  by  exclusion  of  oxygen, 
like  w-ater  in  drowning.  These  last  authorities  state  that 
the  narcotic  effects  attributed  to  this  gas  are  really  due  to 
the  presence  of  carbonous  oxide,  which  is  an  undoubted 
poison.  The  choke-damp  of  coal-mines  contains  both  these 
gases.  C.  A.  is  a  constant  result  of  ordinary  combustion 
and  fermentation,  and  of  the  respiration  of  animals.  It  fur- 
nislies  to  plants,  through  their  leaves,  a  very  important  part 
of  tlieir  nourishment. 

C'arbon'io  Ox'ide,  called  in  the  new  nomenclature 
Carbonous  Oxide  or  Carbon  jTIonoxide,  a  com- 
pound of  1  atom  of  carbon  with  1  atom  (if  <jxygen.  It  is 
fatally  deleterious  to  animals  if  they  inhale  it.  and  extin- 
guishes flame,  but  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  in  contact  with 
air,  and  thus  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  c<jlorless  and  in- 
sipid gas.  Specific  gravity,  .907.  It  does  not  occur  natural- 
ly, but  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  arid  on 
oxalic  acid,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  charcoal, 
<  >r  by  heating  to  redness  chalk  ( ir  iiounded  marble  with  inju- 
filings  or  zinc.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  acts 
as  a  narcotic  poison  to  those  who  inliale  it.  This  gas  does 
not  perform  any  active  part  in  natural  phenomena,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  ores,  as  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  V.  O.,  in  the  new  nomenclature,  is  a 
name  for  carlionic  acid. 

Carboniferous  liiuie'stone,  sometimes  called 
Sub-Carboniferous  or  mountain  Liiniestone,  is 
one  of  the  lower  and  older  rocks  of  the  carbciiiifercus  sys- 
tem. It  mostly  contains  magnesia,  is  of  coralline  foiniation, 
and  is  rich  in  organic  remains.  Some  varieties  of  it  arc 
valuable  for  building  stone. 

Carboniferous  System,  the  strata  which  were  de- 
posited during  the  carboniferous  age  of  geol.,  and  which 
are  interposed  between  the  Devonian  and  triassic  systems, 
the  Permian  group  being  considered  a  subdivision  of  this 
system  and  its  upper  member.  The  name  carboniferous  was 
given  til  it  because  in  Europe  and  E.  Amer.  it  contains  the 
most  important  bedsof  coal.  The  strata  composing  this  sys- 
tem in  Eng.  are  arranged  in  groups  which  in  descending  order 
are  as  follows  :  1,  Permian  ;  2,  coal  measures  ;  3,  millstone 
grit ;  4,  mt.  limestone  ;  .5,  lower  limestone  shales.  In  the  U.  S. 
almost  precisely  the  same  order  prevails,  anil  we  have:  1, 
Permian  ;  2,  coal  measures  ;  3,  carlioniferous  conglomerate  ; 
4,  carboniferous  limestone  ;  .5,  the  Waverlcy  sandstones  and 
shales;  and  to  these  the  writer  would  add  the  Chemung 
group,  which,  .iudging  from  its  lithological  characters  and 
fossils,  belongs  rather  to  the  carboniferous  than  to  the 
Devonian  system:  and  in  his  judgment  the  carboniferous 
conglomerate  should  be  regardeil  as  a  jiortion  of  the  coal 
measures,  since  it  is  often  split  up  into  several  conglomer- 
ates separated  by  beds  of  coal,  fire-clay,  etc.  The  fossils  of 
the  ('.  S.  are  very  numerous  and  interesting.  The  plants 
which  supplied  the  material  for  the  beds  of  coal  were  chiefly 
conifers,  ferns,  lyco]M)ds.  and  equiseta.  The  animal  remains 
include  fishes  and  amiihiluans.  and  in  the  Permian  true  rep- 
tiles of  the  vertebrates  :  among  mollusks  the  genus  Birnluc- 
/ii^K  the  most  characteristic  ;  among  radiates  the  crinoids. 
The  useful  minerals  of  the  C.  S.  are  coal,  iron  ores,  clays, 
gypsum,  lead,  zinc,  building-stone,  lime,  and  hydraulic 
cement.  J.  S.  Xewberky. 

Carbuncle,  kar'bungk-kl  [Lat.  cnrbunculus],  a  beauti- 
ful mineral  which  mineralogists  call  pjTope. 

Carbuncle  [Lat.  carbunculus,  a  "small  coal"],  the 
nnthiuj:  of  surgical  writers,  is  a  violent  and  painful  inflam- 
mation, larger  than  a  boil,  on  any  part  of  the  skin,  most 
frequently  on  the  back.  The  part  swells  and  hardens,  and, 
as  the  disease  advances,  assumes  a  livid  redness.  The  cuti- 
cle often  rises  in  blisters,  and  a  numl)er  of  small  openings 
may  occur,  through  which  matterescajies.  The  origin  of  C. 
seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  it  is  usually  attended  by 
great  suffering  and  considerable  prostration.  It  is  some- 
times fatal,  especially  to  old  people.  In  its  treatment,  be- 
sides supporting  the  patient's  strength  and  softening  the 
skin  by  warm  puultices,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  .skin  early 
and  freely  with  a  knife,  or  to  destroy  its  surface  with 
caustic.  E.  Dakwin  Hudson-,  Ju. 

Car'buret  [Fr.  carbure],  the  generic  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  simple  elements. 
(See  Carbides.) 

Car'buretted  Hy'drogen,  a  chemical  term  applied 
to  2  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
light  C.  H.  or  methane  is  known  by  the  jiopular  names  of 
marsh-gas  and  fire-damp.  It  is  a  nearly  odorless  gas, 
evolved  abundantly  in  some  coal-mines,  where  it  has  caused 
tremendous  and  fatal  explosions.  When  pure  it  is  not  poi- 
sonous. A  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  this  with  3  vols,  of  oxygen 
explodes  with  great  violence  when  inflamed.  It  is  one  of 
the  prill,  ciinstituents  of  the  coal-gas  which  is  used  for  illu- 
minating houses  and  streets.  The  bicarburetted  hydrogen 
or  etlieiie  is  tlie  same  as  olefiant  gas. 

Car'cel  Lamp,  one  in  which  oil  is  pumped  up  by  inter- 
nal machinery,  so  as  to  be  constantly  overflowing  the  wick. 
The  invention  originated  in  Fr. 

Carcinoma.    See  Cancer. 

Car'damom  [Lat.  Cardamomnni],  a  name  of  the  cap- 
sule and  seed  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genera  Auto- 
mum  and  Elet/aiia  and  natural  order  Zingiberacea?.  The 
capsules  are    three-celled,  and    contain   numerous   seeds, 


which  are  aromatic  and  pungent,  w-ith  a  peculiar  and  agree- 
able taste.  They  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  Asia  and  Ger 
Having  mild  cordial  and  stimtilant  properties,  they  are  used 
in  med.  and  in  combination  with  cathartics.  Tlie  officinal 
C.  of  tlie  U.  S.  and  Brit.  Pliarmacopoeias  is  the  seed  of  the 
Ektiaiiu  Curilatiioiiuiiii,  a.  native  of  India.  The  C.  of  com 
merce  are  produced  in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

Car'difl",  a  seaport  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  river  Taff,  171  m. 
W.  of  Lond.  It  contains  a  fine  old  castle  owned  by  th  • 
marquis  of  Bute.  Railways  extend  to  the  mining  dists.  of  s. 
Wales,  the  products  of  which  are  exported  from  C.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  with  a  magnificent  liasin  and  docks.  Pop. 
1881,  8.i.:i78. 

Car'digan  (James  Thomas  BrudenellK  Earl  of.  an 
Eng.  gen.,  b.  Oct.  16.  1797.  At  the  battle  of  Balaklava  Lord 
C.  led  the  charge  of  the  "  six  hundred."'    D.  Mar.  27,  1868. 

Car'dinal  [Lat.  canllnalis,  from  carilo,  carclinis,  a 
"hinge"],  an  epithet  implying  importance,  and  applied  to 
the  prin.  virtues,  the  4  points  of  the  compass,  etc.  The 
numbers  1,  2.  3.  etc.  are  called  C.  numbers,  to  distinguisli 
them  from  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  which  are  called  "ordinal" 
numbers. 

Cardinal  [It.  cnrdinale,  i.  e.  "principal "].  the  title  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  K.  Cath.  Ch.  except  the  pope. 
by  wliom  tlu'V  are  ajipointed.  The  collective  body  of  C 
is  styled  the  Sacred  Coll.,  and  constitutes  the  official  council 
of  the  pope.  Their  distinguisliing  costume  consists  of  a  red 
soutane  and  hat  and  a  short  puiple  mantle.  Their  number 
is  limited  to  70,  but  the  list  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  full. 
They  may  be  of  any  nationality,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1.587)  directed  that  the  pope  should  choose  them,  "  as  far  as 
can  conveniently  be  done,  out  of  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom," but  practically  a  large  majority  have  always  been  It-. 
Thus,  in  1866.  out  of  the  ,59  C,  39  were  It.  In  Dec.  1880  then- 
were  66  C.,  of  whom  37  were  It.,  8  Fi-.,  6  Ger.,  .5  Sp..  the  re- 
mainder belonging  to  various  nationalities,  1  being  an  Amei'. 
Since  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  (1159-81)  the  electii>n 
of  a  pope  has  been  vested  in  the  C.,  who  have  invariably 
chosen  one  of  their  own  number.  When  a  pope  dies,  the  (  . 
assemble  in  conclave  to  elect  a  successor,  and  sometimes 
months  have  passed  before  they  could  agree  upon  the 
choice. 

Cardinal  Bird,  or  Grosbeak  (Canlinalis  Virciinia- 
nut<),  also  called  Virginia  Niglttingale,  a  native  of  the 
S.  U.  S.,  one  of  the  finest  singing  and  most  brilliant  colored 
of  Amer.  song-liirds.  of  the  family  Fringillida?.  having  a 
long  crest  of  feathers  on  the  crown.  The  male  is  bright  ver- 
milion red. 

Cardinal  Flower  [so  called  from  its  bright  red  flow- 
ers, in  color  like  a  cardinal's  hat],  the  name  of  the  Lobilid 
canlinalis,  a  perennial  lierbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Lo- 
beliacea'.  common  in  most  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in  wet  places, 
in  the  Atlantic  region.  There  is  a  similar  species  or  a  new 
variety  of  it  in  Mex.    The  color  is  a  most  intense  red. 

Car'dington,  Morrow  co.,  O.,  onR.  R.  and  the  E.  branch 
of  the  Olentangv  River,  41  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Colimibus.  I\>p. 
1870,  918  :  1H80.   1305. 

Card'well  (Edward),  an  Eng.  statesman,  b.  in  Liverpool 
in  1813.  He  became  sec.  for  Ire.  in  18.59,  and  sec.  of  state  for 
the  colonies  in  Apr.  1864  ;  entered  the  cabinet  of  Gladstone 
as  sec.  of  state  for  war  in  Dec.  1868. 

Ca'rex  (gen.  caricis),  [a  classical  Lat.  word  signifjing 
"sedge  "],  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  vast  genus  of  coarse 
grass-like  plants  of  the  order  Cyperaceae.  They  abound  in 
temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  are  perennial  herbs,  often 
growing  in  dense  tufts  in  swamps  and  wet  places.  The 
genus  is  characterized  by  male  and  female  flowers,  separated 
(mostly  monoecious),  with  an  ovary  inclosed  in  an  inflated 
.sac  called  a  perifiyinnm.  Stamens  3,  rarely  2.  More  than  4.50 
species  of  C.  are  known,  and  1.50  are  described  in  Gray's 
Manual  of  Bot.  as  natives  of  the  N.  U.  S.  The  C  arena/id  is 
planted  In  Hoi.  on  the  dikes  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the 
sandy  shores  with  its  spreading  roots  (rhizomes)  and  resist- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Few  of  the  species  are 
good  for  pasture,  but  they  tend  to  convert  swamps  grad- 
ually into  fertile  soil.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are  harvested  in 
large  quantities  from  wet  lands,  but  produce  a  poor  quality 
of  liay. 

Ca'rey  (Henry  Charles),  a  political  economist  and 
writer,  b.  in  Pliila.  Dec.  1,5,  1793.  He  became  in  1821  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Carey  &  Lea,  pubs.  He  advocated  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  wrote,  beside  other  works.  The  Principlts 
of  Foli/ical  Economy  and  The  Piinciple^  of  Social  Science.  D. 
Oct.  13.  1879. 

Carey  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng.,  in 
Aug.  1761,  was  a  slioemaker  in  early  life,  but  went  to  India 
in  1794  and  founded  the  Bap.  mission  at  Serampore  ;  became 
in  1800  prof,  of  Sans.,  Bengalee,  and  ilahratta  at  the  Coll.  of 
Ft.  William  ;  pub.  a  Sans,  gram.,  a  Bengalee-Eng.  diet.,  and 
other  works,  beside  assuming  the  prin.  labor  in  translation 
of  the  Scripts,  into  several  Oriental  langs.    D.  June  9,  18:34. 

Cariam'idie,  a  S.  Amer.  family  of  birds  referred  to  tlie 
order  Alectorides  or  the  Raptores,  or  intermediate  between 
them.  The  chief  characters  are  long  tarsus  and  elevated 
hallux,  short  wings,  long  and  graduated  taU,  nostrils  verti- 
cally oval,  and  forehead  with  erect  crest.  It  embraces  only 
the  1  genus  Cariuma,  and  its  2  species,  C.  criitata  and  bm- 
meisteri. 

Caribbe'an  Sea,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  between  X. 
and  S.  Amer..  and  communicating  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  by 
a  channel  ]-,'0  m.  wide,  which  separates  Cuba  from  Yucatan, 
and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Yucatan,  through  which  the 
accumulated  waters  of  the  sea  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex.. 
escaping  by  a  narrow  passage  between  Fla.  and  the  Baha- 
mas, forming  the  (4ulf  Stream. 

Car'ibbee  Bark,  or  Piton  Bark,  is  obtained  from 
the  ExoMemina  ('uriibUtuni,  a  small  tree  of  Mex.,  Fla.,  and 
the  W.  I.  It  belongs  to  the  cinchona  tribe,  and,  although 
possessing  none  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona,  it  re- 
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sembles  it  so  much  as  to  be  sfmietimes  i^ubstituted  for  it. 
The  flower  differs  from  tliat  of  the  einehomi  in  having  its 
sraiuens  exserted.  instead  of  included  in  tlie  corolla. 

Caribou',  or  Cariboo,  a  name  applied  to  an  Amer. 
vaiivty  of  tlif  ivindeer  t  Tomidux  inufjifn). 

Carliiarllda?  i^Lat. <■<(/•*'//<«. a  '"keel  "j.  a  family  of  heter- 
opodous  trasteropods.  characterized  l>y  having  the  heart, 
liver,  srenenjtive  orjrans,  etc.  protruded  from  the  body  and 
incased  in  an  extremely  fragile  and  beautiful  shell,  which 
is  sub-lran.<parent.  symmetrical,  and  compressed.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  shell  is  terminated  by  a  single  keel. 

Cariutlila,  ka-rin'the-a  [Ger.  h'drutluit],  a  division  of 
tlie  Aus.  empire,  bounded  X.  by  Salzburg  and  St>Tia,  E.  by 
Styria.  !S.  by  I'arniola  and  It.,  and  \V.  by  the  TjtoI.  It  is  in- 
tei-sected  bv  the  river  Drave,  which  separates  the  Xoric  from 
the  Carintliian  .\lps.    Area,  -WOO  sq.  m.    Pup.  It^N).  :J48,r30. 

Carle'ton  iSir  Guy».  Lord  Dorchester,  a  Brit,  gen.,  b. 
at  Strabane,  in  Ire.,  Sept.  3.  17'24.  He  became  gov.  of  Que. 
in  1772,  wliich  he  defended  against  the  Amer.  army  in  Dec. 
1775 :  invaded  X.  Y.  in  1776.  and  fought  against  Arnold  on 
L;tke  t'hamplain :  he  succeeded  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  X.  Amer.  in  1781.    D.  Nov.  10.  1806. 

C'ar'linTille,  city,  cap.  of  Macoupin  cc.  III.,  on  R.  R., 
3^  m.  S.  W.  of  Springifield.  It  is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  I'niv.. 
connected  with  which  is  a  theological  sem.  Coal  is  mined 
hei-e.     Pop.  1880,  3117. 

Carlisle,  kar-lU'  tanc.  Ltigiivallio  or  Luguiallum),  a  city 
of  Eng..  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eden  and  Caldew  rivers.  .301 
ra.  X.  X.  W.  of  Lond.,  99  m.  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  13  m.  E.  of 
the  Solwav  Frith.  Several  R.  Rs.  converge  here,  and  there 
is  steamboat  connection  with  Liverpool  and  Belfast.  During 
wars  between  Eng.  and  Scot,  was  an  important  place,  and 
was  frequently  besieged.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  1101. 
damaged  by  lire  1292,  restored  1854,  has  one  of  the  finest 
choirs  in  Eng.,  being  138  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  high.     Pop.  35,866. 

Carlisle,  Ky.    See  Appendix. 

Carlisle,  R.  R.  June.  cap.  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  is  situ- 
ated iu  the  valley  between  the  Kittatinny  and  S,  Mts.,  18  m. 
W.  by  S.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  Coll., 
founded  in  1783.  It  contains  also  Carlisle  (L'.  S.  A.)  barracks. 
Pop.  1870.  6650  :  1880,  6209. 

Car'los,  Dox,  infante  of  Sp..  the  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  Philip  II..  b.  Jidy  8.  154.5.  He  was  a  youth  of  violent 
tf  mper  and  sickly  constitution,  and  appears  to  have  been  de- 
ticient  in  intellect.  He  attacked  or  menaced  the  duke  of 
Alva  with  a  poniard  in  1567.  The  king  regarded  him  with 
suspicion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition, 
which  pnmoimced  him  guilty.  He  d.  in  1568,  but  the  cause 
and  manner  of  his  death  are  involved  in  mystery.  He  is 
the  subject  of  Schiller's  tragedy  of  IXm  Carlos. 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  Don.  coimt  de  Molina,  b.  Mar. 
2Vt.  1788,  was  the  second  son  of  King  Charles  IV.  of  Sp.  He 
was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  until  the  birth  of 
Isabella  in  1830.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  in  1833,  he  claimed  the  throne,  and  was  supported  by 
a  party  called  CarUsts,  between  whom  and  the  partisans  of 
Isabella  a  c.  war  ensued.  The  priests  and  absolutists  mostly 
preferred  D.  C.  but  his  claim  was  rejected  bv  the  Cortes  in 
18:36.  The  Carlist  army  was  defeated  in  18.i9",  and  D.  C.  fled 
to  Fr.  He  abdicated  iu  favor  of  his  son,  D.  C,  coimt  de 
Montemolin.  in  1815.    D.  Mar.  10.  1^55. 

Carlos,  Don,  coimt  de  Montemolin,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  Jan.  31.  1818.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Sp.,  and  was  recognized  as 
t_'harles  VI.  by  the  Carlists,  who  revolted  iu  1860  without 
success.    D.  in  1861. 

Carlos,  Don,  duke  of  Madrid,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
son  of  Don  Juan  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of  D.  C.  count  of 
Molina,  b.  in  1848.  His  father.  Don  Juan,  abdicated  in  his 
favor  on  Oct.  3,  1868,  and  from  that  time  he  was  recognized 
by  the  Carlists  as  Charles  VII.  He  made,  in  1870  and  1872, 
imsuccessf  id  efforts  to  overthrow  the  govt,  of  King  Amadeus, 
and  in  1873  fought  against  the  republican  govt.  His  eldest 
son.  Jayme,  prince  of  Asturias.  was  b.  June  27.  1870. 

CarloTiu'gian  [Fr.  ('(uloeinfjitn].  the  name  of  the 
second  d>niasty  of  Fr.  or  Frankish  kings.  The  designation 
was  probably  derived  from  Charles  Martel,  who  became 
king  in  aU  but  name  714  a.  d.  The  Merovingian  dynasty 
ended  in  752,  in  the  deposition  of  Childeric  III.  by  Pepin  the 
Short,  son  of  Charles  ilartel,  who  assumed  the  crown,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  C.  dynasty,  which  under  his  son  Char- 
lemagne became  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  The  last 
C.  king  was  Louis  V.  (d.  987),  succeeded  by  Hugh  Capet. 

Carls'bad,  or  Karlsbad  ^i.e.  "Charles's  Bath'"t,  a 
t(  i\sni  iu  Bohemia  on  the  river  Eger.  76  m.  W,  X.  W.  of  R-ague. 
It  is  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  with  temperature  from  117° 
to  165=  F..  and  discharging  2.(.iO(},0<X)  gals,  a  day.  A  cong.  of 
European  pc>wers  was  held  here  in  1819.    Pop.  10,579. 

Carlscro'na,  or  Karlskro'na  ^i.e.  "Charles's 
(.rown"),  sometimes  called  iu  Eng.  Carlscroon',  a  sea- 
port of  Swe..  on  several  small  islands  connected  with  each 
<  ither  and  the  mainland  by  bridges.  258  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Stock- 
\\o\ra.  lat.  56=  10'  X.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  well  defended, 
and  is  prin.  station  of  Swe.  nav^-.    Pop.  18,413. 

Carlsrulie,  karlz'roo,  or  Karlsrube  u.  e.  ''Charles's 
Rest  "i,  a  city  of  Oer.,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  46 
m.  S.  of  Mannheim  and  is  connected  by  railways  with  all 
parts  of  Ger.  The  streets  converge  to  a  point  occupied  by 
the  palace,  connected  with  which  is  a  library  of  80,(X)0  vols, 
and  a  museum.  It  has  also  a  public  library,  botanic  garden, 
mint,  and  an  arsenal.    Pop.  49.998. 

,  Carludovi'ca  Palma'ta,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  or- 
der Pandanacea.  grows  in  tlie  tropical  parts  of  .S.  Amer. 
It  prcjduces  the  leaves  of  which  Pananui  hats  are  made. 
Those  of  the  best  quality  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf  with- 
out any  joints.    This  process  requires  several  months. 

('arlyle,  111.     See  Appendix. 

Carlyle,  kar-lll'  (Thojiasi.  a  Brit,  author,  b.  near  Eccle- 
fechan,  Sc(jt..  Dec.  4.  179.5.  He  was  designed  for  the  Presb. 
miinstrT,-.  but  ha^nnsr  gi-ad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  he  ques- 


I  tioned  the  doctrines  of  the  Kirk,  and  betook  himself  to  lit.. 
!  writiug  for  the  Edinburgh  Eriojclopaitia.  translatins  Goethe's 
j  Fawt.  and  other  Ger.  and  Fr.  works,  and  was  for  a  while 
a  private  tutor.  In  1.S26  he  married  Jane  M'eLsh  (b.  1801,  d. 
I  1866 »,  who  brought  a  moderate  fortune.  In  1828  he  took  up 
j  his  residence  at  CraiKenputtock.  a  lonely  farm-house  l>e- 
longingto  his  wife,  where  he  %vrote  Sartor  Besardt^  and  tin- 
best  of  his  critical  and  biographical  Ei^says.  In  18^  he  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  Lond.,  which  was  thereafter 
his  home.  Here,  pre%-ious  to  1845.  he  wrote  The  Fr.  Reroi"- 
tion  :  allUt.  :  Past  umJ  Fre-^eut.  and  Chartixm.  and  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which  was  pub.  under 
the  title  of  Heiws  una  Iftio-n'orx/iip.  In  1815  he  pub.  thc 
Letfers  and  SpetrUeK  of  (romutU.  and  in  1850  a  series  of 
Latter-Bay  Puinphl-its.  In  1.S51  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Jotn. 
Sterling.  In  1856  he  began  the  Uisl.  of  Frederick' the  Great. 
which  occupied  15  yrs.,  vol.  i.  appearing  in  1858.  vol.  vi.  iu 
18»>4.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  Univ.  o: 
Edinburgh,  succeeding  Gladstone,  the  opposing  candidate 
bemg  Disraeli.  While  he  was  absent  from  Lond..  in  order 
to  deliver  his  Edinburgh  Inaugural,  his  wife  d.  suddenlv. 
and  C.  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  In  1875  he  put 
forth  a  small  vol.  containing  sketches  of  The  Early  Kina-- 
of  yor.  and  a  paper  cm  Tht  Portraits  of  John  Knox.  His 
collected  works  comprise  about  m  vols.. "and  others  not  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  would  make  several  more.  After 
his  death  appeared  2  v<ils.  of  Pei„ini^cences  of  his  father,  of 
his  wife,  of  Edward  Ir^^ng,  and  others,  most  of  them  writ- 
ten when  his  phys.  and  mental  powers  were  greatly  im- 
paired by  age  and  infirmity.  (.See  Life  bv  Froude.  18>H  ) 
D.  at  Chelsea,  Lond.,  Feb.  5.  KSl.  "    A."H.  Guernsey. 

Car'melites,  or  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  of  ITIouut 
Carniel,  a  monastic  order,  founded  about  1156  on  Mt. 
Carmel,  sanctioned  by  Pope  Houorius  IV.  1224,  and  made 
their  appearance  in  Europe  in  1238.  Thev  were  at  first 
governed  by  the  severe  nde  of  St.  Basil.  In  1247  a  portion 
of  them  adopted  the  rule  of  Pope  Innocent  IV..  became 
mendicant  friars,  were  known  as  "mitigated  C."  and 
claimed  that  their  order  was  instituted  by  the  prophet 
EUjah,  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  member  of  it.  The 
barefoot  C.  i  DiH-alceati  i  originated  in  Sp.  in  the  16th  cen- 
turj-,  their  rule  being  verj-  severe.  An  order  of  C.  nuns  was 
instituted  in  14.52.  The  order  is  spread  over  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, and  there  are  some  convents  in  the  U.  S.,  the  members 
of  which  devote  themselves  mainly  tc>  teaching. 

Car'mel,  Monut  [Heb.  kunnel,  a  "garden"),  a  range 
of  Pal.,  extendiiijtr  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  highest  point  is  1740  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
it  terminates  in  a  steep  bluff  480  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Xear  the  top  of  the 
bluflf  is  a  Carmelite  convent.  The  military  Order  of  Mt. 
Carmel  was  instituted  by  Henrv  IV.  of  Fr. 

Car'mi,  R.  R.  jtmc,  a  city,  cap.  of  White  co..  Hi.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Little  Wabash  River.  150  m.  S.  E. 
of  Springfield.     Pop.  1870,  1-369  :  1880,  2512. 
Carmine.    See  Cochineal. 

Car'naban  (James).  D.  D..  LL.D..  a  Piesb.  divine,  b. 
near  Carlisle.  Pa..  Xov.  15.  1775.  grad.  at  Piinceton  in  1800. 
After  holding  several  pastorates,  he  became  in  1823  pres.  of 
Princeton  Coll.    D.  Mar.  2.  18.59. 

Caruabu'ba  Palm,  or  Caranaf  ba  Palm  i  CoiK-r- 
nicia  ceriftra),  a  beautiful  palm  which  aboimds  in  the  X. 
part  of  Brazil.    It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  40 


ft.  The  fniitis  edible,  and  the  tiiii'er  is  valuable  for  several 
purposes.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  covered  beneath  with 
wax.  which  is  collected,  and.  like  the  wax  of  certain  other 


species  of  palm,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  timber  is  ex- 
ported to  Etisr.,  wliere  it  is  used  for  veneering. 

Car'nallite,  a  liydrated  chloride  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium, used  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 

Cariiar'von  (Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Herbert), 
E\RL  OF,  an  Eug.  conservative  statesman,  b.  in  Lond.  June 
24  1*51  He  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
June  1866,  and  framed  a  plan  approved  by  Pari,  for  the  con- 
federation of  the  Brit.  X.  Amer.  colonies. 

Cariiat'Ic,  Tlie,  a  former  division  or  region  of  India, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  Bav  of  Bengal,  and  extended  from  Cape  t'omorin 
to  about  16°"  X.  lat.  Its  other  dimensions  were  not  well  de- 
fined. It  contains  numerous  large  temples,  and  other  monu- 
ments wliicli  attest  its  former  splendoi-. 

C'arna'tion,  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  double-flowering 
variety  of  the  Manthus  Canioplnjlhix,  or  clove  pink.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  of  florists,  and  exists  only  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink  are  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  which  are  often  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Florists  prefer  those  in  which  the  colors  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. The  numerous  varieties  which  have  been  imxluced 
bv  the  florist's  art  are  arranged  in  3  classes— ./?«A>.y.  hizdiit^. 
and  picoteei:.  The  flakes  have  only  2  colors,  disijosed  in  broad 
stripes ;  the  bizarres  have  3  colors,  in  irregular  spots  and 
stripes,  and  the  picotees  have  an  edging  of  scarlet,  red,  or 
purple,  on  a  white  or  vellow  ground.  C.  prefer  a  rich  soil, 
and  should  have  free  access  to  tlie  fresh  air.  They  are  prop- 
agated either  by  layers  or  iiipnir/n—i.  e.  short  cuttings. 

C'ariie'ades  [Gr.  Kapi-edfi))?].  a  Gr.  philos.  and  orator,  b. 
at  Cvrene,  in  Afr.,in  213  b.  c.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
the  "stoics,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school  <;alled  the  New 
Acad.  In  1.5.5  b.  c.  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  lie  gained  much  applause  by  his  orations.  D. 
at  Athens  about  129  b.  c. 

Carue'liau,  or  Corne'llan  [Fr.  cornaline],  a  fine  va- 
riety of  chalcedony,  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz.  The 
col(5r  is  red  or  flesh-color,  and  rarely  milky  white  ;  the  clear 
red  are  most  valued.  C.  are  found  in  India,  Europe,  and 
the  U.  S. 

Carnio'Ia  [Ger.  Krain],  a  prov.  of  the  Axis,  empire, 
bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  N.  E.  by  Styria.  S.  E.  and  S.  by 
Croatia,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  The  prin.  river  is  the 
Save.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous.  It  contains 
the  rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Area,  3856  .sq.  m.  Pop. 
1880.  481,243. 

Car'nlval  [from  the  Lat.  caro,  gen.  carnis,  "  flesh,"  and 
rale,  "farewell"],  a  festival  in  the  R.  Cath.  countries  of 
Europe  .iust  preceding  Lent.  It  was  formerly  most  brill- 
iantly celebrated  at  ^'^enice  ;  later,  especially  in  Rome. 
Like  maiiv  other  usages  in  modern  Europe,  the  cust<ims  con- 
nected with  the  C.  prolial)ly  (iriginati-d  in  tin-  licatlKU  spring- 
time festivals,  as  the  Lupcn-alia  and  BacchanaliH  of  the 
Roms.  and  the  Yule-feasts  of  the  (^iers.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  costly  banquets  with  the  rich,  and  drinking  bouts 
among  others,  marked  the  time.  Recently,  the  C.  at  Rome 
has  lasted  8  days,  during  wliicli  the  whole  I'ity  is  given  up 
to  revelry,  the  centre  of  wliichis  the  sti-eet  called  tli<>  f'orso. 
In  this  all  the  houses  are  liuiig  with  ciimson  drapery,  and  each 
afternoon  a  constaiit  line  of  carriages  and  promenaders  is 
passing  through  it.  ISIost  of  those  who  appear  in  the  street 
are  masked,  and  an  incessant  interchange  of  bouquets,  cou- 
tytti,  and  other  harmless  missiles  makes  a  scene  of  extreme 
liveliness.  At  6  o'clock,  after  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
the  clearing  of  the  Corso  by  troopers,  a  number  of  horses 
are  let  loose  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  are  urged  by  the 
shouts  of  the  people  to  full  speed.  The  last  event  of  the  C. 
week  is  the  celebration  of  the  Moccoletti.  For  this,  after 
dark,  all  the  revellers,  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  Corso,  provide  themselves  with  a  number  of 
small  lighted  tapers,  which  each  endeavors  to  preserve, 
while  he  puts  out  as  many  as  possible  of  those  of  his  neigh- 
boi-s.  The  political  distarliances  of  It.  somewhat  depressed 
these  festivities  from  18,5'.)  to  1870. 

Cariiiv'ora  [Lat.  euro,  gen.  carnis,  "flesh,"  and  roro,  to 
"devour  "],  an  order  of  mammals,  also  called  Fera;,  includ- 
ing the  placental  quadrupeds  called  beasts  of  prey.  The 
families  Felidae,  Cryptoproctidae,  Protetida?,  Hyjenidae,  Vi- 
verrids',  Canida-.  Mustelid;e,  Ursidfe,  JSlurida'.  Cercoleptid^, 
Procyonidie,  and  Bassarididie  are  the  existing  types  of  the 
teiTestrial  species,  while  tlie  seals  are  an  aquatic  group. 

Cariiocliaii,  kar'noh-an  or  kar'nok-en  (John  Murray-), 
^I.  1).,  1).  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1817,  studied  med.  at  Edin- 
burgh and  various  places  on  the  European  continent ;  began 
to  practise  in  New  York  in  1847,  and  soon  gained  distinction 
for  his  bold  and  successful  surgical  operations.  Thus,  he 
excised  the  whole  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  depending  upon  dis- 
ease in  the  nerve.  In  1*52  he  tied  the  femoral  artery,  and 
thus  ingeniously  cured  a  disease  of  exaggerated  nutrition, 
deiiliaiitimis  araoKin.  wliieh  operation  has  been  accepted  in 
Europe  and  extensively  practised.  He  also  tied  the  primi- 
tive carotid  artery  on  both  sides  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis 
of  tile  liead-base  and  neck.  In  1851  he  became  prof .  of  sur- 
gery at  tlie  New  York  Med.  Coll.  Wrote  a  treatise  on  Con- 
fjeiiilal  DUIncdDons. 

Cariiot,  kar-no'  (Lazare  Nicolas  MAROtiERiTE),  Count, 
a  celel)rati<l  Fr.  statesman  and  geometer,  b.  at  Nolay,  in 
Bui-guiidy,  May  13,  17.53.  As  an  earnest  friend  of  the  popular 
cause  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Convention  in  1792; 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Piil)lie  Safety  in 
Aug.  1793  ;  as  war  minister  he  displayed  administrative 
abilities  of  the  higliest  order.  During  "tlie  Hundred  Days 
(181.5)  he  was  Naii.'s  minister  of  the  interior.  He  went  into 
exile  on  the  restoration  of  181.5,  and  d.  Aug.  3,  182;i. 

Ca'ro,  cap.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich,,  on  R,  K,  and  Cass 
River,  about  80  m,  N,  E,  of  Lansing.    Pop.  1880,  1282, 

Car'ob,  or  Ali^aro'ba  [Araiiic,  kharoob],  (Oera/onia 
Silimitn,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,    It  has  pinnate 


evergreen  leaves,  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  large  oval  leaflets. 
The  fruit  is  a  brown  pod,  4  to  8  inches  lon^,  having  a  flesh>- 
or  mealy  pulp  of  an  agreeable  taste,  which  is  extensively 
used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Its,  This  fruit  or  pod 
is  suppt)sed  to  be  the  same  as  the  article  translated  "  husks  '" 


Carob. 

in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  locusts  eaten  by  John  the  Baptist  were  these 
pods.  They  are  imported  into  Eng,  and  the  V.  S,  under  the 
name  of  locust  beans  :  also  called  "  St.  John's  bread,"  The 
wood  of  the  C,  is  hard  and  valuable, 

Carol  i'na  Marl 'a,  queen  of  Naples,  b,  Aug.  13.  1752. 
was  a  daughter  of  Francis  I,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus. 
She  was  married   in  1768  to  Ferdinand,   king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,   and  persuaded  him  to  join  the  coalition  against 
Bonaparte,  who  expelled  King  Ferdinand  from  his  kingdom 
in  1806,     D,  Sept,  8.  1814, 
Carolina,  Nortli.    See  North  Carolina. 
('arolliia,  Soutli.     See  South  Carolina. 
Car'olliie  Aine'lla  Eliz'abetli,  queen  of  Eng.,  b. 
May  17,  1768,  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
a  niece  of  George  III,  of  Eng,    She  was  married  in  1795  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterward  (3eorge  IV.,  who  separated  from 
her.    On  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  she  was  prose- 
cuted on  a  charge  of  adultery,  was  defended  by  Mr.  Brough- 
am, and  was  not  convicted.     D.  Aug.  7.  1821. 

Car'oliiie  l^(laiid!«,  or  New  Pbil'Ippiues,  anarchi 
pelago  ot  about  .500  islands,  in  Oceanica,  between  lat.  3°  5' 
and  12°  N.,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Malays,  who  are  ruled  by 
Itettv  chiefs  Thevwere  discovered  in  1.543  by  the  Spaniards. 
\\liolia\t  ilw  i\s  ( 1  imu  cl  them  as  part  of  the  Philipphies. 
but  111  Hf  8  tlu  But  took  possession  of  them.  Area,  872  sq. 
m  I'<  p  (vtimittd  W(K)0 
<  arp  i(  i/i  HI  i  <(n pio  i  fiesh  water  fish  of  the  family 
'  ypiinidae,  native  of  Asia 
111(1  Europe.  It  prefers 
-t  ill  waters,  and  feeds  on 
uiuatic  plants,  worms, 
nisects,  etc.  It  attains  a 
length  of  2  ft.  or  more, 
but  is  generally  less  than 
ti  foot  long.  Some  do- 
mesticated varieties— the 
leather  and  mirror  C— 
are  extensively  raised, 
and  have    been  recently 


Carp. 


quite  generally  distributed  througluuit  the  U, 

Carpa'tliian  (or  Karpatliiaiii  mountains  [Ger 
Karpalhirn  ;  aiic.  farpatt-s].  a  curvilinear  range,  chiefly  in  the 
Aus.  empire,  800  m.  long,  separating  Hungary  from  Galicia. 
and  Transylvania  from  Roumania.  the  highest  points  being 
nearly  9000  ft.  above  the  sea.  They  are  mostly  wooded,  and 
abound  in  minerals. 

Carpenta'ria,  Giilf  of,  is  a  broad  and  deep  indenta- 
tion of  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  Cape  Amhem  to  Cape 
York,  and  is  about  500  m.  long  from^N.  to  S.  and  350  m, 
wide.  It  is  visited  by  vessels  for  the  beche  cle  mer,  which  is 
found  in  its  waters.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Carpenter,  gov, -gen.  of  the  Dut,  possessions  in  E.  I. 

Car'penter  (Francis  B.),  an  artist,  b,  at  Homer,  Cortland 
<'0..  N,  v.,  .\ug.  6,  18.30,  His  portrait  Of  Pres,  Lincoln  and 
his  EiiKiiii'iiHit'Kin  ProcUuiKilioii  are  his  best  works.  Authcir 
of  Six  Moiithx  III  the  W/ii/e  House. 

Carpenter  (M  atthkw  H,  i,  a  lawver,  b.  at  Moretown,  Vt,. 
in  1824,  was  at  the  V.  S.  Military  Acad,  2  yi-s.  ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845,  In  1848  he  removed  to  Wis.  ;  elected  to  the 
IT.  S,  Senate  Mar,  4,  18(i9,  and  served  continuously,  except 
during  one  term,  till  his  death.    D.  Feb.  4,  1881, 

Carpenter  (William   Ben.jamin),  M,  D,  LL.D.,  F.R.  S., 
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;iu  Kill:,  physiologist,  a  son  of  Dr.  Laiit  CarpiMitiT,  h.  in  1HV',. 
stiulieil  moil,  and  irraii.  as  M.  D.  in  Kiiiiibnrirli  in  1S.3H.  His 
l'niicii>lrs  (if  lliiiitaii  P/ii/.iii>foi/i/  is  foiisidort'd  by  many  to  bo 
tlio  bost  work  extant  on  that  sub.jet-t.  He  becamo  p'ot.  of 
mod.  jurisprudeni-e  in  I'niv.  Coll.,  Lond.  Amonsr  Ids  works 
aiv  '/.(H^liKjij.aiiit  tilt  Iiisfiiiff  of  A/ihiKils,  and  T/ie  Mirroxcn/)!  : 
Cv  /it  rt/iif ion  (iiii/  ('■•■vx.  Some  of  his  latest  investigations 
ha\  e  been  in  regard  to  oeeanie  currents. 

<'ar'penter  Bee  is  a  name  applied  to  insects  of  the  bee 
family,  distiiignishcd  by  their  skill  in  working  wood.  The 
.Xi/hHojxi  jiiirji'inK  of  S.  Kiirope  is  of  a  rich  bine  cok>r.  anil 
about  the  size  of  a  large  humble-bee.  It  attacks  dry  wood, 
especially  when  partly  decayed,  cutting  a  longitudinal  canal. 


Carpenter  Bee. 

The  mother-bee  di\ides  this  into  many  chambers  with  one 
egg  in  each,  with  pollen  and  honey  for  the  future  food  of 
the  larva.  In  due  time  the  eggs  hatch,  each  of  the  larvte 
devours  the  food  prepared  for  it,  and  then  passes  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  At  last,  when  the  perfect  insects  are  devel- 
oped, they  destroy  the  partitions  and  successively  escape. 

Car'peiitry  implies  the  art  of  building  structures  in 
wood,  and  signifies  more  especially  that  branch  of  industry 
which  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings, 
wooden  bridges,  and  the  framings  of  heavy  machines.  The 
labors  of  the  carpenter  are  necessarily  directed  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  forces  which  may  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  structure  when  completed — that  is,  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  engineering. 

The  lesser  and  ligiiter  works  of  wood,  such  as  furnLsh  the 
interiors  of  dwellings,  are  the  products  of  another  branch 
of  labor,  termed  Joinery.  The  work  of  the  joiner  is  guided 
more  or  less  directly  by  the  artist,  and  bears  less  reference 
to  strength,  rigidity,  and  the  forces  concerned  than  to  ex- 
ternal proportion  and  a?sthetic  fitness  to  surroundings. 

The  skill  of  the  carpenter  is  directed  toward  gi\"ing  two 
distinct  qualities  to  tlie  structures  he  builds — viz.,  )<trenr/fli 
and  riffiilihj.  The  first  is  secured  mainly  by  (runensionx  a.s- 
signed  to  the  different  parts,  and  the  skill  with  which  these 
parts  are  united  ;  and  the  latter  depends  largely  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  members.  (For  extended  treat- 
ises on  C,  see  Treugold"s  Carpentry,  by  Hurst ;  also  E.vy"s 
Tralte  de  la  (Jhar]ienlene.)  I 

€ar'pet-Bag'ger  (in  recent  Amer.  politics)  is  a  Eep.  I 
born  and  reared  in  the  N.  or  W.,  wiio  went  S.  with  or  after  ] 
the  Federal  aimies,  planted  himself  in  one  of  the  States 
lately  reconsti'ucted,  and  aided  in  organizing  and  drilling 
the  negroes  to  vote  the  Rep.  ticket.  The  term  originated 
with  those  of  adverse  politics,  who  applied  it  as  a  stigma, 
and  with  considerable  looseness,  any  one  not  a  native  of  the 
S.  being  denounced  as  a  "C.-B."  if  an  active  Rep.:  if  a 
native,  he  was  teraied  a  "  scalawag."      HoR.\rE  Greeley. 

Carpet-Bng,  or  Aiithrenus  Scropliiilariae  (Linn.). 
This  insect  is  popularly  known  as  "the  new'  C.-B.,"  tlie 
name  having  been  given  to  it  when  its  ravages  were  first  de- 


Carpel-I5ug. 

tected  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.  in  the  year  1874.  and  its  differ- 
ence from  the  larva  of  the  carpet-moth  observed.  It  belongs 
to  the  destructive  family  of  beetles  known  as  the  Bermes- 


thlie.  Although,  if  left  unchecked,  it  overruns  houses  and 
preys  upon  a  variety  of  woollen  and  some  other  fabrics,  its 
special  home  is  beneath  the  borders  of  carpets,  where  in  the 
larva  state,  shown  at  a  in  the  figures  (all  enlarged),  it  eats 
large  holes  in  the  carpets,  or.  following  the  joinings  of  the 
floors,  cuts  in  straight  lines  through  entire  breadths.  Tlie 
cast  skins  of  tlie  larva,  b.  are  foiuitt  with  the  living  forms  in 
the  summer  months.  The  pupa,  c,  is  formed  in  autumn 
within  the  split  .skin  of  the  larva:  and  the  perfect  insect, 
siiown  at  d,  of  a  black  color,  marked  with  red  along  thi' 
back,  and  with  red  and  viiiite  spots  on  the  wing-covers, 
emerges  in  the  winter,  and  may  often  be  taken  on  the  win- 
dows of  infested  rooms  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  insect  to  eradicate.  Kerosene  oil  and  benzine  are 
probably  the  most  elEcient  agents  for  destroying  it  in  its 
earlier  stages.  It  is  of  European  origin,  introduced  many 
yrs.  ago  in  Cal.,  and  later  into  New  York.  A.  Lepie/m  iL\' 
Conte)  is  simply  a  \V.  Variety  of  it.  J.  A.  Lixtxer. 

Car'pets.  The  word  "carpet."  denoting  floor-covering, 
is  of  unknown  <  irigin  :  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  derived 
from  "Cairo,"  probably  because  Egj-pt  is  the  country  cred- 
ited with  first  using  floor-coverings  as  articles  of  luxury  in 
her  anc.  days  of  splendor. 

As  a  commercial  tei-m,  "  carpet  "  or  "  carpeting  "  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  various  grades  of  goods  in  that  line, 
whatever  their  material,  mode  of  construction,  or  technical 
appellation.  The  original  fomi  of  the  C.  was  that  of  a 
large  rug,  which  was  spread  upon  the  floor  when  occasion 
required  :  and  the  E.  C.,  the  manner  of  whose  manufacture 
has  undergone  but  little  change  for  many  centuries,  are  in- 
variably made  so  to  this  day.  The  modern  way  of  weaving 
carpeting  in  long,  narrow  strips,  to  be  se^\-n  together, 
doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  greater  convenience  and 
cheapness  which  that  form  admits  of  through  its  adaptation 
to  the  ordinary  loom. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  .lacquard  loom,  however,  C. 
were  either  of  very  simple  pattern,  or,  if  elaborate  in  their 
designs,  necessarily  very  expensive.  The  anc.  royal  manu- 
factory of  the  Gobelins  in  Paris  has  always  occupied  the 
first  place  in  regard  to  artistic  perfection.  Some  of  the  C. 
produced  there  cost  from  100.000  to  200,000  francs,  requiring 
5  to  10  yrs.  for  their  completion.  None  of  them  have  been 
for  sale  since  the  yr.  1791  ;  they  liave  been  presented  to  the 
different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  palaces  of  courts.  The  invention  of  Jacquard.  so  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  w-ea^ing  of  various  grades  of  C,  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  recent  improvements  in  looms, 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  production  of  carpeting  at  once 
beautiful  and  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  enough 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  or  economical  tastes :  so 
that  the  use  of  C.  has  probably  increased  more  during  the 
last  50  yrs.  than  that  of  anything  of  equally  anc.  origin.  At 
present,  the  U.  S.,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  consumer  of  C.  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

The  C.  manufacturing  business  of  the  V.  S.  has  been  rapid- 
ly growing  since  the  close  of  the  c.  war,  and  is  now  a  very 
important  industry. 

Carpoc'rates^  or  C'ar'pocras,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
who  founded  a  (inostic  sect  about  130  a.  d.  He  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  maintained  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels. 

€arr  (Eugene  A.),  b.  Mar.  20.  1830.  in  Erie  cc,  IST.  Y., 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1&53.  In  the  c.  war  became  col.  3d  111.  Vol- 
unteer Cav.  Aug.  1.5,  1861,  and  was  promoted  brig.-gen.  U.  S. 
volunteers  Mar.  7,  1862 ;  in  command  of  the  anny  of  S.  W. 
Mo.  18G2,  and  of  dist.  of  St.  Louis  1862-6;^ :  passed  through 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  in  command  of  a  division  in  opera- 
tions against  ^Mobile  180.5.  Brevet  maj.-gen.  L^.  S.  A.  Mar. 
13,  1865.     Col.  6th  cav.  Apr.  2!),  1879. 

Carraeeen',  or  Irish  Moss,  is  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  sea-weed  which  are  not  mosses,  but  algae. 
The  species  which  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  C.  of  com- 
merce is  the  Chondrus  crisiinit.  It  is  used  as  med.  and  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  emollient  and  demul- 
cent properties.  It  grows  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  several 
countries  of  Europe  and  on  the  E.  shores  of  X.  Amer.  It  is 
from  2  to  12  inclies  long,  branched,  cartilaginous,  flexible, 
and  reddish-brown  in  color.  It  is  considered  easy  of  diges- 
tion. Jellv  and  blanc-mange  are  made  by  boiling  the  C.  in 
water  or  milk,  with  an  addition  of  sugar  and  spices.  The 
Iceland  moss  (Cetrarki  Iftandlca)  is  a  different  plant,  used  in 
a  similar  way.    It  is  not  a  true  moss,  but  a  lichen. 

Carra'ra'  (anc.  Cararia),  a  town  of  It.,  on  the  Avenza. 
near  the  Mediten-anean,  Si  m.  N.  W.  of  Pisa.  Near  it  are 
the  quarries  of  fine-grained  pure  white  limestone,  known  as 
C.  marble,  used  for  statuary,  which  have  been  wrought  mi>re 
than  2000  yrs.  Other  varieties  also  occur,  some  of  which  are 
veined  and  blue.     Pop.  67!I7. 

rar'riag,es,  Coaclies,  CUai-'iots,  "Wag'oiis,  and 
Carts.  From  the  earliest  ages,  especially  in  tlie  E.,  vehi- 
cles with  wheels  to  be  drawn  by  aniinals  seem  to  have  been 
used.  They  presupposed  the  doinestication  and  training  of 
the  horse,  the  ass,  or  the  ox,  and  possibly  some  otlier  ani- 
mals, for  this  imrpose.  The  first  vehicles  must  have  been 
very  rude— thev  are  still  in  some  Oriental  countries— the 
wheels  solid  blocks  of  wood,  usuaUy  segments  of  a  tree : 
the  axle  a  round  stick  thrust  through  a  round  hole,  perhaps 
burned  out.  in  the  wheel,  and  a  rough  box  lastened  to  the 
axle.  These  rude  wagons  may  have  been  such  as  Joseph 
sent  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv.  lib  to  bring  the  families  of  his 
brethren  to  Eg^it.  The  war-cliariot,  invented  a  littJe  later, 
though  in  use  "more  than  *XK)  yi-s.  ago,  was  a  better  and 
more  pretentious  vehicle.  Tlie  roads  which  were  used  then 
were  rough,  so  the  chariots  nmst  be  strong,  and  rapidly 
driven,  but  it  had  better  wheels  and  axles,  probably  of  iron, 
and  the  warrior  and  driver  could  stand  in  it.  The  wheels 
had  hubs,  spokes,  and  felloes,  as  Egyptian  and  AssjTian 
sculpture  indicate.  The  magnificent  Rom.  roads  made 
chariot-driving  a  pleasure,  and  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  chariot- 
races  were  greatlv  renowned.    In  the  dark  and  mediaBval 
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ages  no  new  roads  were  made,  and  tlie  old  ones  were  out  of 
repair,  so  that  most  travel  and  transportation  was  on  the 
backs  of  hoi-ses  or  asses,  and  in  the  panniers  of  mules  and 
asses.  For  heavy  goods  the  broad-wheeled  wain  or  van, 
drawn  bv  6  or  Vi  horses  or  oxen,  made  its  way,  at  perhaps 
the  rate  of  1  m.  an  hour,  over  the  rugged  highways,  and  even 
Fig.  1. 


Assjiian  War-Chariot, 
tliis  was  often  overturned.  There  is  no  record  of  a  coach 
or  chariot,  even  for  royal  persons,  earlier  than  1280,  and  the 
ir/iirlico/e,  a  2-wlieeled  vehicle  without  straps  or  springs, 
with  the  hoi'ses  attaclied  by  ropes,  was  not  in  use  by  royal- 
ty till  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  until  the 
idth  century  that  the  coach  was  introduced,  even  for  royal 
persons.    In  1.550  a  few  of  pjg   o 

the  liighest  nobility  in  Fr.  '  "" 

and  Eng.  ordered  them, 
and  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yrs.  later  their  use 
was  contined  mostly  to 
the  aristocracy,  though  be- 
tween 1625  and  1C75  a  few 
hackney-coaches  were  kept 
for  hire  in  Lond.,  Paris,  and 
Edinburgh.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18th  centur>' 
the  hackney-coach,  the  heavy  and  slow-going  stage-coaches, 
and  a  very  "few  post-chaises  were  the  only  vehicles  in  Eng. 
for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  tlie  roads  were  so  bad  that 
these  were  often  overturned.  The  great  vans,  drawn  by  6, 
8,  or  12  huge  Normandy  horses,  liad  indeed  the  hinder  end 
Fig.  ?,. 


Henry  IV.'s  Coach  (1610). 


I'rivato  Carriage  of  the  SL-vonteL-utli  Ceutury. 

partitioned  off,  and  here  0  or  8  pa.ssengers  could  sit  on  the 
straw  in  tlie  tail  of  the  wagon  and  move  on,  1  or  2  m.  an 
hour,  with  terrible  jolts.  In  1750  the  stage-coach  occu- 
pied .3  days  and  nights  in  going  from  Lond.  to  Birmingham, 
115  m.  In  1754  the  Lond.  and  Edinburgh  stages  advertised 
to  go  through  (400  m.)  in  10  days  in  summer  and  12  in  win- 
ter. Elliptic  steel  springs  for  coaches  date  from  about  1750. 
Fig.  4. 


(Jen.  Washirif,'tnir6  Carriage. 

With  better  roads  came  better  vehicles  and  faster  time. 
The  famous  Eng  stage-coaches,  described  by  De  Quincey, 
date  only  from  1795.  For  the  next  40  yrs.  they  were  very 
popular,  but  in  1835  the  railway  car  began  to  supersede 
them,  as  they  have  since  the  Fr.  and  .Sp.  "  diligence,"  a  more 
lumbering  stage-coach.  The  number  of  each  has  greatly 
decreased  in  the  last  40  yrs.  Cabs,  in  Europe,  have  largely 
replaced  hackney-coaches  since  1820.  and  so  have  the  omni- 
l)us,  introduced  from  P>.  in  18.31,  and  tlie  horse-car,  now 
coming  into  use.  In  this  country,  till  tlie  present  century  the 
jirevalent  mode  of  travelling  was  on  horseback.  A  few 
very  wealthy  tamilies  in  tlic  cities  kept  their  lamilv  coaches, 
heavy  vehicles  drawn  by  4  or  (i  liorses.  The  -reat  ('(mestoga 
wagons— prairie  schooners,  as  they  were  called  later— some- 
times drawn  by  large  Noi-mandy  horses,  but  oftener  by  6  or 
8  yokes  of  oxen,  transported  goods  and  produce  to  and  from 


the  cities  till  18.30  or  1840,  and  carried  emigrants  and  their 
families  and  houseliold  goods  to  the  W.,  even  within  the 
last  decade.  From  1810  to  1845  the  stage-coach,  well  and 
strongly  built,  was  the  traveller's  vehicle,  as  the  omnibus 
was  the  favorite  vehicle  for  tlie  citizen  from  1832  or  18:33  to 
1805.  Both  have  largely  given  place,  E.  of  the  Miss.,  to  the 
steam-car  and  the  horse-car  on  the  street  railway.  \V.  of  the 
Miss.,  and  to  a  limited  extent  E.  of  it,  the  Concord  coach,  a 
strongly  built  and  capacious  wagon  on  springs,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  stage-coach  wlierever  the  R.  R.  has  not  yet 
jienetrated.  Hackney-coaches  and  cabs  of  various  patterns 
iiave  been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  cities  and  large  towns 
for  hire,  and  for  funerals,  parties,  and  weddings.  The  day 
of  tlie  heavy  state  C,  drawn  by  4  or  C  horses,  with  coachmaii, 
footmen,  and  outriders,  is  past  in  this  countiy.  The  wealthy 
citizen  may  have  his  family  C,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  a 
coachman  and  footman  in  livery,  but  beyond  this  he  does 
not  go ;  oftener  he  is  found  behind  a  pair  of  horses  with  a 
single  servant,  in  a  dog-cart,  dos-a-dos,  stanhope,  or  buggy. 
Tliere  is  a  variety  of  family  C,  for  1  or  2  horses,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  various  classes,  and  in  city  or  country  almost 
every  family  of  moderate  means  has  its  C.  of  some  sort. 
Physicians  have  C.  of  special  styles  for  their  use,  and  almost 
all  tradesmen  have  their  wagons,  often  very  highly  ornament- 
ed, for  their  several  pursuits.  The  express  business  employs 
many  wagons  of  a  peculiar  style,  and  the  heavy  ice-wagons 
and  coal-carts  add  to  the  demands  upon  the  wagon-maker 
and  the  discord  of  city  streets.  The  production  of  children's 
C.  is  an  industry  of  the  last  2  or  3  decades,  and  the  dolls'  C. 
are  stilf  more  recent.  Both  employ  considerable  cap.  and 
are  increasing  in  the  amount  of  producticm.  The  annual 
product  of  C,  wagons,  children's  C,  etc.,  in  1880,  was  about 
$112,000,000,  aside  from  R.  R.  cars.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Car'rick's  Ford,  a  point  on  the  Cheat  River,  near  St. 
George,  Tucker  co.,  W.  Va.  The  Confed.  forces  under  Gen. 
R.  B.  Garnett,  in  retreat  from  Laurel  Hill,  were  here  attacked 
by  3  regiments  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris  on 
Jiily  13.  1861,  routed_,  and  Gen.  C-larnett  killed. 

Carrier,  kah-re-a'  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  Fr.  Jacobin  notori- 
ous for  his  cruelty,  b.  at  the  v.  of  Yolai,  near  Aurillac,  in 
Haut-Auvergne,  in  1750.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Fr. 
Revolution  in  1789  he  was  an  obscure  atty. ;  in  1792  he  was 
sent  to  the  National  Convention,  in  1793  to  Nantes  to  assist 
in  repressing  thee,  war  commenced  by  the  priests  and  royal- 
ists in  La  Vendee.  Here  he  murdered  multitudes  of  nien, 
women,  and  children,  by  various  modes.  The  cruelties  and 
obscenities  related  of  this  worst  of  Jacobin  leaders  are  al- 
most incredible.  More  then  15,000  persons  were  put  to 
death  by  him  in  a  single  month.  Soon  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  he  was  finally  recalled  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Saf(4v.  and  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal.   Guillotined  Pee.  16,  1794. 

Car'ricr  Pis'eon,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
(Columba  /iiiut,  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  of  flight  and  for 
the  sagacity  with  which  it  returns  to  its  home  after  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  a  distant  place.  They  have  been  known 
to  fly  1000  ra.,  sometimes  at  the  speed  of  more  than  1(X)  m.  an 
hour,  and  have  long  been  trained  to  carry  written  messages. 
During  the  Franco-Ger.  war,  C.  P.  were  frequently  employed 
for  conveying  news  and  despatches. 

Carrleres,  kah-re-air',  de  (Loris).  a  R.  Cath.  theol.,  b. 
in  ]602atCluvile,  near  Angers,  Fr.  He  became  a  soldier,  but 
in  1089  joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Wrote  the 
Cotnnientaire.  LiHerul  (1701-16).  Mo.^t  of  the  comments  are 
made  in  the  translated  words  of  the  Bible  itself.  D.  June 
11,  1717. 

Car'rlers,  Coni'inoii,  those  who  undertake  for  hire 
to  transport  from  one  place  to  another  the  goods  or  persons 
of  such  as  choose  to  employ  them.  They  are  distinguished 
from  private  C.  by  this  readiness  to  afford  accommodation 
to  the  pul:)lic  generally,  and  are  subjected  in  law  to  a  differ- 
ent responsibility.  They  may  be  either  C.  by  land  or  C.  by 
water.  The  principles  of  law  exhibiting  the  rights  and 
duties  of  C.  C.  form  a  subordinate  dept.  under  the  gen.  sub- 
ject of  Bailment,  and,  as  in  other  varieties  of  the  same 
legal  relation,  the  degree  of  care  necessary  m  the  custody 
and  treatment  of  whatever  is  received  by  the  bailee  is  not 
dependent  in  all  respects  for  its  determination  upon  the  con- 
tract of  the  parties,  but  arises  by  force  of  established  legal 
rules.  Tlie  difference  in  these  requirements,  depending  upon 
the  circumstance  whether  there  be  a  carriage  of  goods  or  a 
carriage  of  passengers,  demands  that  these  two  branches  of 
the  subject  be  examined  separately. 

C.  C.  of  goods  are  placed  under  a  responsibility  of  exces- 
sive stringency.  They  are  held  liable  for  all  loss  or  dam- 
age which  occurs  during  transportation  except  that  oc- 
casioned by  "the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy."  The 
phrase  "  act  of  God  "  is  held  to  extend  only  to  such  inevi- 
table accidents  as  occur  without  the  intervention  of  human 
agency.  Thus,  losses  directly  occasioned  by  winds,  floods, 
lightning,  and  earthciuakes,  would  be  properly  included 
inider  this  designation,  and  the  C.  would  be  relieved  from 
liability.  But  robbery,  even  if  committed  unexpectedly  and 
by  an  iiTesistible  force,  or  fire  occasioned  by  some  incen- 
diary, wholly  without  the  C.'s  negligence  or  connivance, 
would  be  causes  of  loss  containing  that  element  of  human 
agency  which  makes  tlie  exemption  inai)plicable.  Damage 
resulting  from  natural  causes,  such  as  frost,  fermentation, 
evaporation,  the  natural  decay  of  peiisliable  articles,  or  the 
inherent  viciousness  of  animals,  are  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  losses  caused  by  the  "act  of  God."  By  the  phrase 
"public  enemies  "  is  meant  those  with  whom  the  nation  is 
at  war  or  pirates  on  the  high  seas.  Thieves,  robbers,  and 
mobs  would  not  be  included  under  this  term. 

The  responsiliility  of  C.  C.  begins  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  for  tiaiispoitation.  A  delivery  at  the  usual  place  of 
recei\ing  freiglit  or  to  the  employes  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  is  sufdcient.  The  responsibility  ternnnates  when 
the  goods  have  reached  their  destination  and  been  actually 
delivered.    But  if,  upon  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  after 
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arrival,  thev  are  not  olaiined  and  removed,  tlie  C.'s  liability 
is  not  entirely  emleil,  but  only  moditieil  in  degree.  It  is 
then  his  dutv  to  store  the  property  in  a  safe  and  secure 
waivhouse  to  await  the  owner's  demand,  and  he  is  only 
aeeountable  thereafter  for  ordinary  laro.  Important  dis- 
tinctions are  drawn  between  various  classes  of  C.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  mode  of  delivery.  These  are  rendered 
necessary  bv  the  different  kinds  of  transportation  adopted 
in  tlie  several  cases.  Tlie  purpose  of  these  various  regula- 
tions manifestlv  is,  that  the  interests  of  both  C.  and  owner 
be  promoteil.  The  "reasonable  time"  after  an-ival  during 
which  the  t'.'s  responsibility  as  iusureris  to  continue  will  be 
most  speedilv  terminated  when  the  owner  has  immediate 
knowledge  tliat  the  goods  lie  at  his  disposal. 

Questions  of  mucli  importance  arise  as  to  how  far  a  C.'s 
dutv  and  responsibility  may  be  niodifled  by  usage  or  custom, 
or  bv  specific  contract  entered  into  with  the  owner,  or  by 
notice  given  him.  It  is  well  established  that  common  usage, 
if  tmiform  and  reasonable,  may  be  pleaded  in  justification 
of  peculiar  regulations  adopted.  But  these  common  modes 
of  reducing  responsibility  are  comparatively  insignificant  in 
view  of  those  qualifications  established  Ity  contract  or  no- 
tice. Bills  of  lading  and  instruments  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, given  by  the  C.  on  accepting  goods  for  transporta- 
tion, contain  almost  invariably  stipulations  in  regard  to 
exemptions  from  loss  liy  fire  and  other  enumerated  perils, 
and  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  contract  between  the  C. 
and  shipper.  In  like  manner,  notice  brought  home  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  o\\mer  of  the  goods  and  assented  to  by 
him  will  have  in  gen.  the  same  effect.  At  this  point  there 
is  a  great  practical  difficulty.  Tlie  question  is.  What  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  assent  on  the  o%\nier"s  part  to  a  notice? 
It  is  plain,  at  least,  that  the  notice  must  be  so  given  by  the  C. 
as  naturally  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  shipper,  and  must 
be  so  precise  and  clear  that  he  can  readily  acquaint  himself 
with  its  contents.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  can  the  C.  shake 
off  his  extiaorduianj  responsibUity  by  notice  f  It  is  now  quite 
clear  that  he  cannot.  He  may  make  in  this  manner  reason- 
able regulations  in  the  nature  of  by-laws,  pointing  out  the 
articles  that  he  will  carry,  or  requiring  a  statement  of  their 
value,  so  as  to  know  what  care  ■\\-ill  be  properly  demanded 
of  him,  and  what  reasonable  charge  he  should  make.  But 
when  all  this  is  done  he  cannot  shake  off  his  character  of 
insiu-er  by  notice.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  contract- 
some  evidence  of  assent ;  and  notice  by  the  C.  is  no  evidence 
of  assent  by  the  shipper.  The  notice  must  also  be  reason- 
able in  its  character. 

C.  C.  of  Passengers. — These  are  not  held  to  as  stringent  a 
liabilityas  C.  of  goods.  They  are  not  made  Insurers  of  the 
passengers'  safety,  but  are  nevertheless  required  to  use  the 
utmost  care,  and"  are  responsible  for  even  the  slightest  neg- 
ligence. The  C.  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agents, 
whether  negligent  or  wilful,  done  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  It  is  his  duty  to  exclude  lawless  and  disorder- 
ly persons  from  his  conveyances,  or.  failing  to  do  so,  he 
may,  according  to  some  authorities,  be  held  responsible  for 
any  violence  they  may  perpetrate  on  the  passengers.  When, 
however,  the  passenger's  own  negligence  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury<  the  C.  is  not  liable.  This  proposition 
leads  to  an  important  branch  of  the  law  termed  "con- 
tributory negligence,"  which  maybe  defined  to  be  that  neg- 
ligence without  which  the  injury  would  not  have  happened, 
while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the  C,  on  being  made 
aware  of  the  passenger's  negligence,  there  must  be  reason- 
able care  used  to  avert  its  effects. 

The  common  duties  of  passenger  C.  are,  to  receive  all  who 
offer  to  take  passage  as  long  as  their  vehicles  suffice,  to 
carry  them  the  entire  route,  to  treat  all  with  civility  and 
propriety,  and  bring  them  to  their  destination  within  the 
stipulated  time.  They  are  not,  however,  c<jmpelled  to  re- 
ceive persons  of  offensive  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  any  who 
by  reason  of  disease  or  disgusting  liabits  are  unfit  associates 
for  the  other  passengers.  Reasonable  regulations  may  be 
adopted  concerning  the  control  of  passengers,  such  as  that 
fares  must  be  paid  in  advance,  tickets  must  be  exhibited 
when  called  for,  and  the  like.  Expulsions  of  persons  in  a 
suitable  mamier  and  without  unnecessary  force  from  their 
vehicles  for  refusing  to  comply  with  such  rules  are  con- 
sidered justifiable.  The  liability  of  passenger  C.  for  bag- 
gage committed  to  their  charge  is  in  general  the  same  as 
that  of  C.  C.  of  goods.  In  other  words,  they  are  held  bound 
as  insurers. 

Appropriate  remedies  exist  in  favor  of  C.  They  may  de- 
tain goods  for  the  freight.  They  have  an  action  against 
strangers  wiio  interfere  with  their  possession,  and  may 
even  recover  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  holding  the  surplus 
above  their  charges  in  trust  for  the  owmer. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  C.  C.  at- 
tempt has  only  been  made  to  exhibit  common-law  provisions 
and  piinciplcs.  Statutory  enactments  exist  in  Eug.  and  in 
various  States  relating  to  the  subject,  the  details  of  which 
must  be  sought  by  reference  to  the  acts  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular, the  so  called  Eng.  "  Carriers'  Act  "  may  be  referred 
to.  (The  subject  is  treated  in  much  detail  in  such  works  as 
Eedfield  On  liailways,  and  Angell  On  C.  C.  The  rules  of 
damages  will  be  found  in  Sedgwick  or  Mayne  On  Dumaf/ts.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Car'riiigton  (Edward),  b.  in  Va.  Feb.  11,  1749,  commis- 
sioned an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army  ;  commandeii 
the  artil.  v\ith  ability  and  success  at  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  Apr.  2.5,  1781,  and  also  at  Yorktown.  Was  foreman  of 
jury  in  Aaron  Burr's  trial  for  treason.    D.  Oct.  28,  1810. 

Carrin^on  tHENRV  B.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wallingford,  Conn., 
Mar.  2,  1824,  grad.  at  Yale  1845  :  commenced  practice  of  law 
in  Columbus,  0.,  1848  :  at  opening  of  c.  war  became  col.  18th 
U.  S.  Inf.,  afterward  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  ;  prof,  of 
military  science  in  Wabash  Coll.  1869  ;  wrote  Hist,  of  Battles 
of  Amer.  litriolnfion,  etc. 

Car'rion   Crow^,    or   Black   Vulture    (Catharista 
atrata),  als<j  common  Eng.  black  crow  (Coi'tits  corone). 
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Car'rion  FIo%vers,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
several  species  of  ^/apelia,  the  smell  of  wiiich  resembles  that 
of  carrion.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  genus  SfajiMa  belongs  to  the  order  Asclepiadacea?.  and 
is  remarkable  for  an  excessi%'e  development  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  stem  at  the  expense  of  the  leaves. 

Car'roll,  on  R.  R.,  city,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1870,  -iM  ;  imx  138.5. 

Carroll  (Charles),  of  Carrollton,  an  Amer.  patriot, 

b.  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Sept.  2<),  1737.  He  inherited  a  large 
estate  in  land,  and  was  regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  Md. 
He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Continental  Cong,  in  1776,  and 
signed  Dec.  of  Ind.  To  distinguish  himself  from  another 
man  of  the  same  name,  he  signed  himself  "  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton."  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1788.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  ed.  in  Fr.  and  Eng., 
and  was  especially  honored  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.-  D.  Nov.  14,  1832. 

Carroll  (John),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  first  R.  Cath.  bp.  of  the  U.  S. 
and  cousin  of  the  preceding,  b.  Jau.  8,  1735.  at  Upper  ;Marl- 
borough,  Md.,  became  in  1773  prof,  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium. 
In  1786  he  was.  at  the  instance  of  Frankhn,  appointed  vicar- 
gen.,  and  in  1790  was  consecrated  as  bp.  of  Baltimore.  In 
1791  he  founded  St.  Mary's  Coll.  Aftei-ward  made  abp.  D. 
Dec.  3.  181.5. 

Carroll  (William),  b.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1788,  emigi'ated 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1810;  capt.  and  brigade  inspector 
under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Feb.  20,  1813  ;  maj.-gen.  Tenn. 
militia  Nov.  13,  1814.  to  May  13,  1815,  famous  for  his  services 
in  defence  of  New  Orleans,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Jan. 
8.  1815  :  gov.  of  Tenn.  from  1821  to  1827,  and  from  1829  to 
1835.    D.  :Mar.  22,  1844. 

Car'rollton,  a  citv.  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  HI.,  on  R.  R.,  34 
m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Alton.    Pop.  1S80,  19.34. 

Carrollton,  cap.  of  Carroll  co..  Mo.,  on  R.  R.,  207  m. 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  1870,  1832 ;  1880. 2313. 

Car'rot  (Daiicus),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  L'mbel- 
lifei'ie.  The  common  C.  (D.  carota)  is  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  E..  but  naturalized  in  Europe  and  Amer.  It 
is  used  for  food  by  man  and  beast. 

Car'son  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  an  Irish  clergjinan.  b.  in 
17^'6,  grad.  at  the  univ.  of  Glasgow ;  in  1798  became  pastor 
of  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Tubbermore  ;  in  1805  became  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  soon  afterward  a  Bap.  He  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  wTote  several  controversial  works,  among 
wiiich  are  Theories  of  Inspiration,  Examination  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Biblical  Interpretation,  and  BajMsm  in  its  Mode  and 
Subjects.    D.  Aug.  24,  1844. 

Carson  (Christopher^,  an  Amer.  trapper,  commonly 
called  Kit  C.  was  b.  in  Ky.  Dec.  24,  1809.  He  served  as  a 
guide  to  Fremont  in  his  Rocky  Mt.  explorations.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  I'.  S.  sei-vice  iri  both  the  Alex,  war  and  the 

c.  war.  In  the  latter  he  received  a  brevet  of  brig.-gen.  D. 
Mav  23,  1868. 

Car'.<»on  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  the  State  of  Nev.  and 
of  Oi-msbv  CO.,  near  E.  base  of  SieiTa  Nev..  about  3  m.  W.  of 
C.  River  and  15  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Va.  City.    Pop.  1880. 4229. 

Carson  River  and  liake.  The  river  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Nev.,  flows  N.  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  enters  the 
lake,  which  is  15m.  long,  and  has  no  outlet. 

Car'stairs,  or  Carstares  (Williaji),  a  Scot,  negotia- 
tor, b.  near  Glasgow  Feb.  11.  1049.  Having  been  sent  to 
Eng.  in  16.82  as  the  secret  agent  of  William  of  Orange,  he 
was  arrested  as  an  accompUce  in  the  Rye-House  plot,  and 
was  put  to  the  torture,  which  could  not  extort  from  him  any 
confession,  although  he  was  the  depositary  of  important 
secrets.  After  the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne,  C. 
had  great  influence  in  Scot,  affairs,  and  was  5  times  chosen 
moderator  of  the  Gen.  Assemblv.  He  became  minister  of 
Gray  Friars'  ch.,  Edinburgh,  in  1704.    D.  Dec.  28,  1715. 

Cartage'na,  a  seaport  of  Sp.,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 27  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  ^Murcia.  The  harbor,  wiiich  is  one 
of  tlie  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  defended  by  a  fortified 
island.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Sp.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  formerly  a  Moorish  mosque,  and  an  obsei"vatory. 
In  the  ^icinity  are  niines  of  silver  and  lead.  C.  occupies  the 
site  of  New  Carthage  (  Carthago  A'ora),  founded  by  Hasdrubal 
242  B.  c.  which  became  a  great  commercial  city  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  was  taken  by  the  Roms.  210  b.  c.  Pop. 
75,908. 

Cartel',  an  Anglicized  Fr.  word  wiiich  in  Fr.  signifies  a 
"challenge."  As  a  military  term  it  is  used  to  denote  an 
agreement  between  two  lielligerents  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  A  vessel  used  in  exchanging  prisoners  or  carry- 
ing proposals  to  an  enemy  is  called  a  C.-ship. 

Car'ter  (James  Gordon),  an  Amer.  educator,  b.  at  Leo- 
minster, >[ass..  Sept.  7.  1795.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1820 ;  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  legislature 
of  Mass.,  and  drafted  the  bill  wiiich  appointed  the  Mas.s. 
board  of  education ;  became  chairman  of  that  board.  D. 
Julv  22.  1849. 

Car'teret  (Phillp),  an  Eng.  navigator  who  took  part  in 
the  expedition  to  the  S.  Sea  commanded  by  Wallis,  in  1766. 
He  discovered  a  number  of  small  islands,  one  of  wiiich  he 
called  bv  his  own  name. 

Cai-'ter.svllle,  caj).  of  Bartow  co.,  Ga.,  on  R.  R.,  48  m. 
N.  N.  W,  of  Atlanta.  Gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  ill  this  viciiiitv.     Pop.  1870,  22:^2;  ISSO,  20:37. 

Carte'sian  Pliilos'opliy,  a  philosoi>hical  system  pro- 
pounded liy  Kciie  des  Cartes,  coninionly  written  Descartes. 
The  basis  of  this  system,  implying  the  idea  that  the  act  of 
conscious  thought  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  existence 
and  is  the  ground  of  all  hunian  knowiedge.  is  embtHiied  in 
Ins  famous  dictum.  Cogito  ;  ergo  sum—"  I  think  :  therefore  I 
am."  This  system  took  firm  lioid,  and  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury nearly  all  the  philos.  of  Fr.  were  classed  either  as  Car- 
tesians or  Gassendists.  It  is  now  i)ractically  abandoned, 
but  it  has  had  great  value  as  a  stimulator  of  thought.  Spi- 
noza. Malebrauche.  and  i-ecent  Ger.  philos.  owe  much  to  it. 

Carte'sians   [from    Curfej^ius,  the    Lat.   name  of   Des- 
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cartes],  the  name  griven  to  those  who  adopted  his  system 
t)f  pliilos. 

C'ar'tliage  [Gr.  ii  Kapj(>)5uii' ;  Lat.  Carthac/o],  an  anc.  city 
of  Afr.,  tlie  cap.  of  the  lepubUc  of  C,  on  a  bay  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, near  the  site  of  the  present  Tunis,  was  founded 
about  850  B.  r.  bv  Phoenician  colonists  from  Tyi'e.  The 
Carthaginians  gradually  acquired  tlie  supremacy  over  all  N. 
Afr..  and  liecame  the  {greatest  commercial  people  of  the 
times,  the  pop.  in  1.50  b.  c.  being  stated  at  700,000.  Of  the 
insts.  of  c.  little  definite  is  known.  The  govt,  was  an  oli- 
garchy, composed  of  a  few  great  families.  The  lang.,  of 
which  the  only  remains  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  and  a 
few  i)assages  preserved  in  Rom.  writers,  resembled  the  Ileb. 
The  first  foreign  possession  of  C.  was  Sardinia,  which  was  ac- 
quired before  .509  b.  c.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  Sic,  but  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  almost  annihilated, 
480  B.  c,  by  Gelon  of  Syi  acuse.  The  attempt  was  renewed 
410  B.  c,  and  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  island,  and  soon  after  their  colonies  were  es- 
tablished in  Sp.  The  first  conflict  between  C.  and  Rome, 
known  as  the  first  Punic  war.  began  in  204  b.  c,  the  question 
in  dispute  being  the  mastery  of  Sic.  The  Roms.  were  in  the 
end  successful,  and  the  Carthaginians  made  peace  by  giving 
up  Sic.  and  Sardinia.  In  237  b.  c.  Hamilcar  invaded  Sp., 
which  he  liad  partially  conquered  when  he  d.,  in  239  b.  c, 
leaving  the  enterprise  to  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  and  his 
owm  son,  Hainiibal,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Sp. 
in  321  B.  c.  The  Roms.  undertook  to  intervene,  and  in  218 
B.  c.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  and  invaded  It.,  thus  begin- 
ning the  second  Punic  war,  which  lasted  1.5  yrs.,  until  203 
B.  c.  Tlie  Roms.  were  in  time  determined  to  destroy  C,  and 
in  150  B.  c.  they  found  a  pretext  for  opening  the  third  Punic 
war.  C.  was  besieged,  and  in  14(5  b.  c,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  was  taken  and  reduced  to  I'uiiis.  The  site  appears 
to  have  been  uiiiiiliabited  for  more  than  a  century,  until 
Augustus  (al)out  20  b.  c.)  founded  there  a  new  town.  This 
new  C.,  early  in  tlie  3d  centui-y  of  our  era,  was  seccmd  only 
to  Rome  in  pop.  In  439  a.  d.  it  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
Genseric,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  of 
Afr.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647  a.  d.  A 
few  ruins  are  all  that  now  remain  of  eitlier  C. 

Cartilage,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  111.,  13  m.  E. 
of  Keokuk  :  has  Lutheran  coll.    Pop.  1870,  1448 ;  1880,  1594. 

Carthage,  a  city,  cap.  of  Jasper  co..  Mo.,  on  Ii.  R.  and 
Spring  River,  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  lead-regions  of  S.  W. 
Mo.  On  the  morning  of  July  .5, 1861,  a  force  of  Confeds.  under 
Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price,  numbering  about  3500  men, 
while  retreating  from  the  army  of  Gen.  Lyon,  were  con- 
fronted, about  7  m.  E.  of  this  town,  by  a  body  of  about  1.500 
Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Sigel,  and  a  battle  ensued,  the 
Federals  at  length  falling  back.     Pop.  1880,  4167. 

Cartilage,  R.R.  June,  Jefferson  CO.,  N.Y.,  on  Black  River 
and  its  canal,  33  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Watertown.  It  ha.s  ex- 
tensive water-power.    Pop.  1880,  1913. 

Cartliago  Nova.    See  Caktagena. 

Car'tliainiiie,  a  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Carfhamiis 
tinctorius.  a  plant  whicli  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt  and 
is  sometimes  called  safllower.     (See  Safflower.) 

Cartliu'sfans  [Lat.  Carthii.shnii ;  Fr.  Chartrei/x  (fem. 
sing.  V/i(uir(i(se)].  a  monastic  order  founded  in  Fr.  in  1084. 
It  was  .sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1170,  and  was  propagated 
in  Eng.  and  It.  The  monasteries  of  these  monks  in  Kng. 
were  called  Charter-houses,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  C/uuin  ufn-. 
Their  rules  require  the  performance  of  manual  labor,  absti- 
nence from  meat,  and  perpetual  silence. 

Cartier,  kar-te-a'  (Jacques),  a  Fr.  navigator,  b.  at  St. 
Malo  Dec.  31,  1494.  He  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in 
1534.  and  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  He  re- 
turned to  Fi'.  in  1536.    D.  about  1.5.54. 

Cartoon'  [Fr.  curlon  ;  It.  cartoiie,  from  the  Lat.  charta, 
"paper  "].  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  design  drawn  on  paper  for  a 
picture  or  for  tapestry.  The  C.  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
work  to  be  executed  from  it.  The  most  famous  C.  are  those 
of  Raphael,  of  which  there  were  35,  which  were  sent  to 
Flanders  to  be  reproduced  in  tapestry  for  Pope  Leo  X.  This 
having  been  done,  the  C.  were  thrown  aside,  and  most  of 
them  were  lost  or  destroyed.  Seven  which  had  been  pre- 
served were  purchased  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of  Eng., 
after  whose  death  they  were  bought  by  Cromwell  for  the 
naticjn.  They  are  now  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  Eng., 
and  are  well  known  by  engravings.  Their  subjects  are, 
Paul  Preai-Jiiii'i  at  Allmtx,  The  Death  of  AiuDiidx.  Elytnati 
Struck  a-il/i  IStuiiliiiss,  C!,r.  Deliriniiq  tlie  Key^  to  Peter,  The 
Sacritire  (it  Lystra,  Tlie  A/xjxtles  Heating  the  Sick  in  the  Temple, 
The  Miraci/toKx  /^ranr/ht  of  Fishes. 

Cart'^vriglit  (Edmtnd),  an  Eng.  clergyman,  noted  as 
the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  b.  at  Marnham  Apr.  :^, 
1743.  He  wrote  Arininin  anil  KIrira  and  other  poems.  In 
1785  he  exhibited  his  tirst  power-loom,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  violentlv  opposed  by  the  operatives,  who 
burned  a  mill  having  .500  of  his  looms.    D.  Oct.  30,  1823. 

Cartwriglit  (Peter).  D.  D.,  a  Meth.  preacher,  b.  in  Am- 
her.st  CO.,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  178.5.  He  labored  with  great  .success 
for  upward  of  60  yrs.,  chiefly  in  the  Miss.  Valley,  and  is 
said  to  have  preached  18.000  sermons.    D.  Sept.  35,  1873. 

Cartivriglit  (Samuel  A.),  M.  D.,  a  phys.  of  the  S.  W., 
and  who  was  chief  surgeon  during  Andrew  Jackson's  cam- 
paigns. Was  b.  in  Va.  in  1793,  studied  med.  under  the  cel- 
ebi'ated  Dr.  Rush,  and  grad.  at  the  I'niv.  of  Pa.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Huntsville,  Ala  ,  but 
soon  moved  to  Natchez,  Miss.  He  received  valuable  medals 
and  prizes  on  medical  topics— for  he  was  a  vigorous  writer 
—especially  for  his  labors  on  yellow  fever,  cholera  infantum, 
etc.,  and  a  golden  testimonial  fi'oni  tlie  planters  of  his  own 
CO.  for  his  successful  ti'eatnient  of  tin- Asiatic  cholera.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  New  Orleans.  Wliil('  endeavoi-ing  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  Ilic  S.  ti-oops  stationed  near 
Pt.  Hudson  and  Vickslnirg  lie  contracted  the  disease  of  which 
lie  d.  C.'s  treatment  of  hemorrhoids  by  the  sulphate  of 
iron  was  generally  adopted  in  the  army,  and  that  for  pre- 


vention of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis  was  con- 
firmed in  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Car'ver  (John),  a  native  of  Eng.,  came  in  the  Mayflower 
to  Amer.  in  1620.  and  was  elected  first  gov.  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.     D.  Apr.  1021. 

Carv'liig,  a  branch  of  sculpture,  or  engraving  rjn  metals, 
bone,  stt)ne,  wood,  and  ivory.  Ivory  was  the  favorite 
material  from  an  early  peiiod,  and  C.  on  ivory  fomied  an 
impoitant  branch  of  early  Chr.  sculpture.  Ornamental  C.  is 
now  executed  on  a  large  scale  by  various  machines. 

Ca'ry  (Alice),  a  writer,  b.  near  Cin.,  O.,  Apr.  36,  1830. 
She  began  writing  for  periodicals  at  age  of  18 ;  in  18.53  took 
up  her  residence  in  New  York,  where  she  wrote  largely  botli 
ill  iiiose  and  verse.  Wrote  Clorernook,  Haqar,  Married  not 
Mat,  il.  Pictures  of  Country  Life,  and  The  Lover's  Diary.  D. 
Feb.  12,  1871. 

Cary  (Phiebe),  sister  of  Alice  Cai-y,  b.  near  Cin.,  O.,  Sept. 
4,  1824.  She  shared  in  the  earlier  literary  work  of  her  sister, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  New  York  in  1853.  Beside 
hymns  and  occasiijiial  poems,  she  wrote  Poems  and  Parodies 
and  Poeins  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.    D.  July  31,  1871. 

Cary  (Samuel  Fenton),  b.  in  Cin.,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1814,  grad. 
at  Miami  Univ.  18;i5,  at  the  Cin.  Law  School  1837 ;  was  in 
Cong.  1867-69,  serving  on  important  committees,  and  the 
only  Republican  in  Hcmse  of  Reps,  who  voted  against  the 
impeachment  of  Pres.  Johnson. 

Caryat'ldes  ( women  from  Caryaj),  an  architectural  term 
denoting  female  figures  used  instead  of  columns  as  support. 

Cary'ocar,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  order  Rhizo- 
bolaces,  which  comprises  but  few  other  genera.  They  are 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  are  sometimes  called 
pekea  trees  and  butter  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  nut 
which  has  a  soft,  edible,  and  delicious  kernel,  and  is  known 
by  the  names  of  butter-nut  and  souari-nut.  The  drupe 
contains,  beside  the  kernel,  a  pulp  which  is  like  butter, 
and  is  u.sed  in  cookery  as  a  .substitute  for  it.  Oil  of  good 
quality  is  obtained  from  the  kernels.  The  timber  of  the 
<'.  is  good  for  ship-building.  The  C.  nucife^'ais  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Caryo'ta,  a  genus  of  palm,  sometimes  called  the  jag- 
gery-palm or  sugar-palm,  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon.  C. 
vrens,  a  lofty,  spreading  tree,  yields  a  large  amount  of  fer- 
mentable juice  (toddy)  when  its  spathes  are  incised ;  this  is 
boiled  down  to  produce  sugar.  Its  farinaceous  pith  resem- 
bles sago,  and  its  fibres  are  used  for  making  ropes. 

Cas'areep',  Cassareep,  or  Casaripe,  a  condiment 
made  of  the  juice  of  the  liitter  cassava  or  manioc  root,  which 
in  a  raw  state  is  poisonous.  It  is  used  to  flavor  many  dishes, 
and  is  the  prin.  ingredient  in  the  W.  I.  pepper-pot.  it  is  also 
a  powerful  antiseptic. 

Casaubon,  kah-zo-bon'  (Isaac),  a  Prot.  scholar  and 
critic,  b.  of  Fr.  parents  at  (ieneva  Feb.  18, 1559,  was  appoint- 
ed prof,  of  C!r.  at  Geneva  in  1583.  He  edited,  with  valuable 
notes,  Athenaeus,  Polybius,  Aiistotle,  Strabo,  and  others. 
In  1.599  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  Gr.,  and  was 
made  royal  librarian  by  Henry  IV.  He  was  appointed  jireb- 
endary  of  Canterbury,  Eng.,  by  James  I.    D.  July  1,  1614. 

Cascade  Range,  a  chain  of  mts.  in  Or.  and  Wash. 
Terr.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  its 
mean  distance  is  about  120  m.  The  Columbia  River  breaks 
through  this  range,  forming  the  cascades,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  The  highest  summits  are  ^It.  Hood,  about 
11,200  ft.,  and  Mt.  Jefferson,  in  Or.  Mt.  St.  Helen,  12,000  ft., 
is  a  volcano,  and  Mt.  Rainier,  14,444  ft. 

Cascaril'la  [diminutiveof  Sp.  crwcam,  "bark"],  a  name 
given  in  S,  Amer.  to  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal 
barks,  including  Peruvian  bark.  European  and  Amer.  phys, 
apply  the  term  to  the  bark  of  the  Vrolon  Elevthena,  a  .small 
W.  I.  tree. 

Cas'co  Bay,  in  Me.,  washes  the  .shore  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  and  is  about  20  m.  long.  The  city  of  I'ortland  is  at  thi' 
W.  extremity  of  this  bay,  which  incloses  about  300  islands. 

Caseiiie,  ka'se-in  [from  the  Lat.  caseus,  "cheese"],  a 
nitrogenous  organic  substance  allied  to  albumen,  found  in 
milk.  It  is  also  found  (as  legumine,  and  probably  as  aman- 
dine, both  being  regarded  as  identical  with  it)ini)eas.  beans, 
almonds,  and  other  seeds.  Vegetable  and  animal  C.  lieha\  c 
exactly  alike  with  chemical  tests,  and  when  pure  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  the  taste.  The  proportion  in  cow's  milk  is 
about  4  per  cent.  ;  in  dried  peas,  25  per  cent.  C.  is  coag- 
ulated (curdled)  by  acids  or  by  rennet,  and  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  cheese.  It  also  f(jrms  insoluble  precipitates  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  acetate 
of  lead.  Hence,  copious  draughts  of  milk  afford  a  ready 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  either  of  the  above  salts. 

Ca'sey  (Silas),  b.  July  12,  1807.  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I,, 
grad.  at  AV.  Pt.,  1826.  and  Oct.  9.  1861.  became  col.  4th  Inf,, 
and  May  31.  18(52,  maj,-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  on 
W.  and  N.  frontiers  1826-36,  in  Fla.  war  1837-41,  in  war  witli 
Mex.  1K47-48,  and  during  the  c.  war  he  sei-ved  in  preparim; 
volunteers  for  the  field  at  Wash.  1861-62,  in  the  Va,  peninsuhi 
18(52,  and  as  pres.  of  board  for  examination  of  officers  of 
colored  troops  18(5:5-65.  Brevet  maj.-gen.  V.  S.  A.  ]Mar.  31. 
186(i.  Compiled  and  edited  a  system  of  Inf .  Tactics  iov  the 
I".  S.  service  1862.  and  Inf.  Tactics  for  Colored  Troops  1863, 
and  was  retired  July  8,  1868.    D.  Jan.  23,  1882. 

Casey  (Thomas  L.).     See  Appendix. 

Casli'el,  a  town  of  Ire.,  105  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  of  Dub- 
lin and  49  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  ( "ork.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  an 
isolated  limestone  hill  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  plain.  C. 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mnnster.  and  is  now  a 
bp.'s  see.  The  top  of  the  hill,  called  the  "Rockof  C.,"  is 
occupied  bv  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Ire.  These  ctmsist 
of  a  round  tower  90  ft.  iiigh,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Mun- 
ster,  a  chapel  of  Sax.  and  Norman  arch.,  and  a  cathedral 
founded  in  1169,  and  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the 
country.     It  was  built  of  limestone.     Pop.  3976. 

Casiiew'-Nut  (Anacardiuni  occidental),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Anacardiaceae,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
Amer.,   and  perhaps  of  Asia.     It  abounds  in  a  clammy, 
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inilkv.  and  ai-riil  juiie  which  tunis  bhxok on exposui-e  to  the 
air,  iiiui  is  used  in  India  as  a  varnish.  Tiie  fruit  is  a  kidney- 
shaped  nut  attaelieil  to  tlie  larsrer  end  of  a  pear-shaped, 
rteshv  stem,  from  whieli  the  botanieal  character  of  tlie  senus 
is  derived.  Tlie  shell,  wiiich  is  double,  incloses  an  oily 
kernel  which  is  very  asrreeable  and  wholesome,  and  is  a 
common  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries.  The  Hesliy 
stem,  sometimes  called  the  C. -apple,  is  also  edible  and  re- 
fresliini:.  havinsr  an  aciil  ta.ste.  In  size  it  is  nearly  etiual  to 
an  i>ninire.  A  pleasant  vinous  beverage  is  prepared  from  its 
fennented  juice.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy. 
C  is  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  uatjou. 

Caslisar.     See  K.\snii.\K. 

Caiiliiiiere,  kash-meer'  umc.  Caspira).  a  country  of  X. 
India,  between  :i2°  80'  and  :«°  .W  N.  lat.,  and  72"  M'  and 
79°  40'  E.  Ion.  Its  area  is  said  to  be  tiO.UX)  sq.  m.  >'..  N.  W., 
W.,  S.  \V.,  and  S.  it  adjoins  the  Punjaub:  on  the  N.,  N.  E., 
and  E.  the  Indus  separates  it  from  Thibet  ;  S.  E.  and  S.  its 
valleys  nm  into  those  of  Thibet. 

SiDycu-t.—C.  consists  (if  part  of  the  Himalaya  ranse  of  mts. 
and  some  elevated  but  beautiful  valleys.  The  valley  of  t'., 
SUKl  S(i.  m..  is  surrounded  by  the  Himalayas,  and  at  its  low- 
est depression  is  ootXi  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  contains  several 
lakes,  and  is  wondri)usly  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  other 
valleys,  tiiough  less  extensive,  are  very  attractive.  The 
Himalayas  have  one  peak  in  ('.  d'anjal)  l.5.0(X»  ft.  hi^h  : 
there  are  several  passes  in  tiie  mts..  but  none  practical  for 
carriajies.  The  Indus  half  surrounds  c.  but  the  prin.  river 
of  the  valley  of  C.  is  the  JhyUini,  which  traverses  the  middle 
of  tiie  valley  and  escapes  tinouirli  the  Haramoola  Pass. 

PiV(liirtlo'/is.— The  soil  is  mo.stly  very  fertile  in  the  valleys  ; 
some  of  it  requires  irripition.  It  yields  great  crops  of  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  excellent  fruits— apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  etc.  The  forests  are  of  deodar 
(a  species  of  cedar),  pine,  and  walnut.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
and  goats  are  pastured  on  the  mt. -slopes,  and  the  hair  or 
wool  of  the  Cashmere  (i().\T  (which  see)  is  in  great  demand 
for  the  C.  .shawls  made  here.  Firearms  are  made  in  C'.,  and 
precious  stones  are  cut. 

.Hi*-/6</7/.— t'onquered  by  emp.  Akbar  in  1.580,  and  annexed  to 
Mogul  empire  ;  Afghans  held  possession  lT5:i-181!».  and  Sikhs 
]81!»-1K49 ;  that  yr.  ceded  to  the  Brit.,  who  transferred  it  to 
(iholab  Sing,  whose  C".  empire  is  composed  of  C,  Baltistau, 
and  Lodav  or  Ladak. 

Populatioit  about  3,000,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.  Of 
these,  -100.000  are  in  the  valley  of  C.  "The  people  are  of  good 
stature  and  great  physical  beauty.  Cap.  and  chief  city, 
Serinagur  or  Cashmere.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Cashmere  Goat,  a  variety  of  the  goat  remarkable  for 
its  long,  tine,  and  silky  hair,  from  which  C.  shawls  are  made. 
It  is  found  in  Thibet,  from  which  the  finest  hair  is  imported 
into  C.,  to  be  there  manufactured.  The  hair  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  Angora  goat,  and  not,  like  it,  curled,  but  straight. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  C.  (4.  into  Eu- 
rope and  Amer.  A  mixed  race,  produced  by  crossing  the 
C.  and  the  Angora  goat,  has  valuable  qualities,  hair  long,  fine, 
and  more  abundant  than  in  the  parent  breeds. 

Cas'lmir  III.,  sumamed  the  (iREAT,  king  of  Poland,  b. 
in  1309,  was  a  sou  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  13.'i3.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  Ked  Rus.  about  ]3tj(i.  and  repelled  the  aggressions 
of  the  Tartai-s.  D.  Nov.  8,  1370,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Louis  of  Hungary. 

Casimir  IV.,  son  of  the  prince  Jagello  of  Lithuania,  b. 
Nov.  d9,  14i7,  was  in  1444  elected  king  of  Poland.  He  lairied 
on  a  war  with  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  in  the  peace  of 
Thorn  11406)  had  to  cede  \V.  Prus.  to  Poland,  and  by  con- 
voking in  1408  the  nobility  became  founder  of  the  Polish 
const.    D.  June  7,  149:^. 

Cas'pian  Sea  [Lat.  Mare  Caspinin  or  Mare  HyrcariiHm  ; 
Gr.  Kao-n-ia  eaAairffa],  a  large  inland  sea  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  090  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  200  m.,  having  an  esti- 
mated area  of  1.56,800  sq.  m.  In  the  N.  it  is  shallow,  the 
depth  at  100  yards  from  the  shore  being  not  more  than 
'i  ft. ;  in  the  S.  the  greatest  depth  is  nearly  3000  ft.  Its  sur- 
face is  about  84  ft.  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  no 
outlet,  and  though  it  receives  several  large  rivers,  the  water 
is  salt.  Its  anc.  extent  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 
Jius.  steamers  ply  upon  it,  and  it  is  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Baltic  by  a  canal  between  the  Volga,  which  falls 
into  the  C,  and  the  rivers  Tvertzaand  Schllna. 

Cass  (Lewis),  LL.D.,  a  statesman,  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
•  >ct.  9,  1782.  He  studied  law,  which  he  began  to  practise  at 
'anesville,  O.,  in  1802 ;  entered  the  anny  as  a  col.  in  1812, 

ived  in  Canada  mider  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  taken  prisoner : 

as  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.  in  1813,  and  appointed 

v.  of  Mich.  Terr,  in  1814  ;  was  appointed  see.  of  war  by 

res.  Jackson  in  1831 ;  was  sent  as  minister  to  Fi-.  in  1830,  re- 
amed home  in  1842.  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S. 
iirMich.  in  1844.  Having  opposed  the  Wilmot  Pro^^so,  he 
was  nominated  as  Hem.  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
T.  s.  in  1848,  but  was  defeated  by  (ien.  Tavlor,  the  Whig  can- 
didate, who  received  103  electoral  votes  to  137  for  Gen.  C.  In 
Jan.  1S49  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  V.  S.  He 
supported  Douglas's  Kan.-Neb.  bill  in  18.54,  and  was  sec.  of 
state  Mar.  1857 ;  resigned  in  Dec.  1860.    D.  June  17,  1800. 

Cassan'der  [Gr.  Kacro-avfipos],  a  Macedonian  prince,  was 
a  son  of  Antipater,  regent  of  Macedonia.  He  married 
Thessalonice,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Alexander's  infant  son,  whom  he  put  to  death 
in  :J09,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He  joined  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy  in  a  coalition  against  Antigonus,  whom  these  allies 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  :M1  B.  C.    D.  297. 

Cassan''dra  [Kao-o-arSpa],  a  Trojan  princess,  a  daughter 
"f  Priam,  was  celebrated  for  her  prophetic  inspiration. 
.\l)ollo  was  said  to  have  been  enamored  of  her,  and  to  have 
taught  her  the  secrets  of  fate,  but  ordained  that  her 
prophecies  should  not  be  credited.  She  was  carried  away 
as  a  captive  by  Agamemnon. 


Cassa'va,  a  name  of  the  plant  called  manioc  or  manihot, 
and  ot  the  starch  prepared  from  its  root  ;  known  in  the  L'.  S. 
by  the  Uiime  of  tapioca. 

Casi'jsel  (anc.  ('ai'ttrllinn  Cattoriiiii).  a  r'\ty  of  Prus.,  on  the 
river  Fulda,  132  m.  W.  of  Leipsic  and  2S  m.  S.  W.  of  Giit- 
tingen,  and  is  connected  by  railways  with  Leipsic,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  towns.  It  contains  a  museum,  with  a  library 
of  i(X»,(K)0  vols.,  an  observatory,  picture-gallery,  aeads.  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  palace  of  the  former  elec- 
tors of  Hesse.  In  the  environs  is  the  royal  palace  of  Wil- 
helmshohe.    Pop.  1S80,  .58,290. 

Casseltoii,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Cas'serly  (Eu(iEXE),  b.  in  Ire.  in  1823.  Tn  1824  he  emi- 
grated to  Amer.  with  his  parents ;  became  a  lawyer  and 
journalist  of  New  York:  removed  to  Cal.  in  18.50, "and  be- 
came an  ed.  in  San  Francisco.  In  1869  was  chosen  T',  s. 
Senator  from  that  State  ;  resigned  in  1873.    D.  June  14, 1S83. 

Cassia,  ka.sh'she-a,  a  fragrant  bark  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  supposed  to  be  the  C.-bark  of  the  shops,  a  coarse 
variety  of  cinnamon  from  China,  Anam,  and  other  E. 
countries.  It  is  generally  sold  as  cinnamon,  which  it  much 
resembles,  though  cheaper  and  generally  inferior  in  quality. 
It  yields  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  "c.  buds"  are  the  dried 
flower-buds  which  are  brought  from  Chi. 

C.  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  natives  of  both  continents.  Several  Air  and  Asiatic 
species  are  valuable  for  their  leaves,  which  when  dried 
constitute  the  drug  seinia.  The  C.  S.  have  numerous 
species,  one  of  which  (C.  MariknuUca)  yields  leaves  which 
have  the  cathartic  V)roperties  of  senna. 

Cas'sioau,  a  name  applied  to  tlie  S.  Amer.  genus 
f'acicu.i.  of  the  fanuly  Icterida?,  of  which  the  C.  cifri'is  is  the 
best  known,  on  account  of  its  skilful  nest -building. 

Cas'siu  (John),  a  naturalist,  b.  in  Del.  co..  Pa..  Sept.  6, 
1813.  Wrote  Amer.  Oriiilholoiiy :  a  den.  Synopsis  of  S. 
Amer.  Ornilholoay,  fonituning  I h^fcriplioux  and  Fupirett'of  all 
N.  Amer.  Buds  not  i/ire/i  by  foriiitr  Amer.  Authors  (1856).  D. 
Jan.  10,  18()9. 

Cassi'iii,  kahs-see'ne  (Giovanni  Domenico),  an  astron., 
b.  near  Nice  June  8,  1025.  He  discovered  in  1665  that  Jupi- 
ter performs  a  rotation  in  9  hours  and  50  minutes,  and  pub. 
in  1008  his  ephemerides  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  ;  in  1069 
he  was  made  director  of  the  observatory  of  Paris.  In  1684 
he  discovered  four  satellites  of  Saturn.     D.  Sept.  14,  1712. 

Cassiodo'rus  (Magnus  .\i'UELirs),  a  Lat.  historian  and 
minister  of  state,  b.  at  Scylacium  (Squlllace),  in  It.,  about 
469  A.  D.  He  entered  the  service  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  about  497,  and  became  his  chief  minister.  He 
wrote,  beside  works  on  gram,  and  rhetoric,  a  Hi-^t.  of  the 
(roth.-<  and  a  valuable  c-ollecticjn  of  state  papers  entitled 
Vurianiin  EpMolarmn  Libri  XIl.     D.  575. 

Cassiope'a,  or  -pia,  Casslepe'a,  orCassi'ope  [Gr. 

Kao-<Tt6n-eia,  KacrcrieTreta,  Kao-criOTrj;],  in  classic  mythology,  the 

wife  of  Cepheus  and  the  mother  of  Andromeda ;  said  to 
have  been  transfoi-med  into  a  constellation. 

CassIope''ia,  a  constellation  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  hav- 
ing several  stars  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  Nov.  1.572  a 
new  and  brilliant  star  suddenly  appeared  in  C,  said  to  have 
surpassed  all  the  other  fixed  stars  in  splendor.  It  disappeared 
in  Mar.  1574,  after  a  gradual  diminution  of  lustre. 

Casstqiiiare,  kahs-se-ke-ah'ra,  or  Casslqntari,  a 
river  of  S.  Amer..  in  Venezuela,  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
forming  the  S.  l)ifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  It  issues  from 
the  Orinoco  about  lat.  3°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  66°  20'  W..  and  flow- 
ing south-westward  about  130  m.  enters  the  Kio  Negro  near 
San  Carlos.  This  remarkable  river  opens  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  tlie  Orinoco  and  the  Kio  Negro.  It  is 
600  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  latter. 

Cas'sis,  the  Fi-.  name  of  the  black  currant  bush  and  its 
fniit.  A  hqueur  called  liqueur  de  C.  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
and  is  used  in  Europe  very  extensively. 

Cassiter'Ides  [from  the  Gr.  Kaaairepos,  "  tin  "],  the  anc. 
name  of  certain  islands  (supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Isles) 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  procui'ed  tin. 

Cas'stteritc  [from  the  Gr.  Kacro-iTepos,  "  tin,"  and  Atflos, 
a  "stone"],  native  peroxide  of  tin,  composed,  when  pure, 
of  21.62  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  78.38  of  tin.  It  is  the  com- 
mon ore  of  tin,  and  the  only  one  from  which  the  metal  is 
obtained. 

Cas'slus  liougi'nus  (Caius),  a  Rom.  conspirator  and 
gen.,  was  a  friend  of  Marcus  Brutus,  w-hose  sister  he  married. 
In  the  c.  war  that  followed  the  death  of  Crassus  he  fought 
for  Pompey  against  (;'iesar.  He  was  one  of  the  conspiratoi's 
who  killed  Caesar  in  44  b.  c.  Joining  his  Syrian  army  with 
that  of  Brutus,  these  two  republican  leaders  met  Antony  and 
Octaviusat  Philippi  in  42  b.  c,  were  there  defeated,  and  then 
killed  themselves. 

Cas''sius  Parmen'sis,  or  Ca'ius  Cas'sius  Seve'- 
rus,  a  Lat.  poet  who  wrote  epigrams  and  elegies.  He  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Csesar :  put  to  death  about 
30  B.  c.    Only  small  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Cassiveiau'uus,  or  Casslbelaii'uus,  sometimes 
Anglicized  as  Casslb'elait,  a  chief  of  the  anc.  Britons  who 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Thames.  He  resisted  the 
invasion  liy  Ciesar.  .54  b.  c,  but  was  overcome  and  forced  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Roms. 

Cassopolis,  Mich.    See  Appendix. 

Cas'sowary  {C'asuarius).  the  popular  name  of  birds  of 
the  genus  Ca-''un)'ius  and  family  Casuariidfe,  and  character- 
ized by  the  long  crest  on  the  forehead  and  crown.  About 
32  species  are  known,  most  of  which  have  pendent  wattles 
on  the  naked  neck.  These  birds  (the  largest  about  5  feet 
high)  inhabit  the  ^Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  X.  Australia. 

Casta'Iia,  or  Cas'taly  [Gr.  Kao-ToAia].  a  fountain  which 
issued  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  is  now  called  the  foun- 
tain of  St.  John. 

Casta'iios,  de  (Francisco  Xavier"),  duke  of  Baylen,  a 
Sp.  gen.,  b.  Apr.  22.  17.56.  He  defeated  the  Fr.  gen.  Dupont 
at  Baylen  in  July  1808,  and  captured  his  army,  amounting  to 
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IS.noO  men.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Vi- 
toria,  June  1813;  was  appointed  cap.-gen.  in  18:i3.  D.  Sept. 
•M,  1852. 

Caste,  kast,  a  term  desifrnating  the  hereditary  classes  of 
society  in  India,  establislied  from  time  immemorial.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  Iiflitiitcs  of  Maidi  there  are  4  distinct  and 
separate  C.  :  (1)  The  llrdhriuiui.  or  sacerdotal  (,'..  sprunj,' 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  :  cJithe  Kshatihjas,  or  military  C. 
from  his  arm  :  (3i  the  Vdii'iidf.  or  mercantile  and  ajiricultural 
C,  from  his  tliiuii :  (4)  the  Si/i/nis,  or  servile  ('.,  from  his  foot. 
Beside  tliesc  there  are  several  mixed  C,  which  are  held  t(5 
1)6  not  onlv  servile,  but  so  impure  that  any  contact  with 
them  is  po'llution.  The  term  Pariah  is  used  to  designate 
any  of  the  degraded  cla.sses.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
3  h'igher  (".  belonged  originally  to  the  Aryan  race,  who  con- 
quered India  in  pre-historic  times,  while  the  lowest  C.  is 
sprung  from  the  sulijugated  aborigines.  While  the  distinct- 
ive vocation  of  the  Brahmans  is  that  of  the  priesthood,  many 
of  them  at  the  jircscnt  day  are  soldiers  or  traders.  But 
though  every  Bralmian  is  not  a  priest,  every  priest  must  be 
a  Brahman."  To  tlie  K^hatriyas  belong  the  kings,  chiefs, 
and  soldiers,  although  Brahmans  have  not  unfre(iurntly 
been  rulers.  To  the  \'ais\as  lielong  properly  agriculturists, 
herdsmen,  traders,  and  artisans,  but  these  occuiiations  are 
often  pui-sued  by  the  2  higher  C.  The  place  of  the  .Stidi-as 
is  to  serve  the  higher  C.  but  the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
work  is  assigned  to  the  mixed  or  impure  C.  The  lowest  of 
all  is  a  Vhainlala,  the  offspring  of  a  Brahman  woman  and  a 
Sudra,  whose  very  shadow,  falling  upon  a  Brahman,  works 
pollution.  The  jjerson  and  property  of  a  Brahman  are,  at 
least  in  theory,  inviolate.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  inst.  of  C.  ever  practically  prevailed  to  its  full  extent  as 
laid  down  in  the  Institutes  of  Maim,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
lay  at  the  very  foundatioii  of  all  Hindoo  social  life,  and 
though  somewliat  weakened  in  modern  times  It  exercises 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
hal)its  and  liclitfs  of  the  people,  forming  a  mighty  impedi- 
ment to  the  iirogressof  Christianity  and  civilization.  {From 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas,  LL.D.] 

Castelar'  (Emilio),  a  Sp.  orator  and  republican,  b.  in 
1832.  He  founded  in  1864  a  journal  called  La  Democracla,  in 
wliich  he  developed  his  social  and  political  principles;  was 
condemned  to  death  in  1866,  but  escaped  to  Fr.  ;  in  1868  he 
returned  to  Sp.,  and  Ijecame  a  member  of  the  Cortes  and  a 
leader  of  the  republican  party.  He  is  considered  the  most 
eloquent  political  orator  in  Sp.  He  became  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  Feb.  18,  1873,  and  pres.  of  the  Sp.  republic  Sept. 
9,  1873,  to  Jan.  2,  1874. 

Castile,  kas-teel'  [Sp.  CastUla,  the  "  land  of  castles  "],  a 
former  kingdom  of  Sp.  which  occupied  the  central  table- 
laud  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  the  nucleus  and  central  seat 
of  the  Sp.  monarchy.  The  Castilians  were  considered  the 
typical  Spaniards,  who  spoke  and  still  speak  the  lang.  in 
its  purest  form.  The  kingdom  of  C.  was  founded  ab(jut  1035 
by  P'erdinand  I.,  who  conquered  Leon  and  anncxid  it  to  C. 
By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with  Isabella  of 
C.  in  1469,  C.  and  Aragon  were  united  into  one  kingdom. 
Subsequently  separated  into  Old  C.  and  New  C,  now  di- 
vided into  12  provs.    Area,  46,493  sq.  m.    Pop.  .3,021,799. 

Castile,  on  K.  R.,  Wyo.  co.,  N.  Y.   Pop.  1870,  712 ;  1880,  965. 

Casttl'la  (Don  Ramon),  a  gen.  in  the  Peru%1an  war  of 
independence,  b.  Jan.  21, 1797 ;  after  the  annexation  of  Peru 
to  Bolivia  in  18.35  he  fled  the  country.  He  returned  upon  the 
restoration  of  independence  in  1839,  and  became  finance 
minister.  In  the  second  war  with  Bolivia  he  was  taken 
piis(jiier  and  exiled ;  he  returned  in  1844,  deposed  the  dic- 
tator Vivanco,  and  became  pres.  of  Peru  1845-51 ;  re-elected 
in  1S5.-J,  and  again  in  18.58.    D.  May  30,  1867. 

Cast'Iu^-  Vote,  the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
pul)lic  asscml)ly  or  of  a  legislative  body,  by  which  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  wlicnever  the  votes  of  the  members  are 
equally  divided.  The  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.,  who  is  pres.  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  Brit.  Pari,  do  not  vote  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie. 

Castle,  kas'l  [Sax.  castel ;  Lat.  casteUicm,  dimin.  from 
castryia,  a  "  camp  "J,  a  building  c(mstructed  as  a  dwelling, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  attack.  The  name  is 
especially  given  to  buildings  of  this  kind  constructed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  castella  of  the  Roms.  were 
constructed  on  the  model  of  their  stationary  encampments, 
and  may  have  suggested  the  C.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
designed  for  military  purposes  only.  The  protection  which 
the  C.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a  baron  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  houses  around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom 
a  great  Tnaiiy  towns  in  Europe  owe  their  origin. 

Castlcreay;!!,  kas-s'1-ra'  (Robert  Stewart),  Viscount, 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  a  Brit.  Tory  statesman,  b.  in  the 
CO.  of  Down,  Ire.,  June  18,  1769.  He  entered  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons  in  1794,  and  efficiently  promoted  the  union  of  Ire. 
with  Eng.  in  1800 ;  became  sec.  of  state  for  the  dept.  of 
war  and  the  colonies  in  1805,  and  fought  a  duel  with  George 
Canning  in  1809.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool 
as  sec.  for  foreign  affairs  in  Feb.  1812,  and  as  such  was  a 
powerful  director  of  the  coalition  against  Nap.  He  repre 
sented  G.  Brit,  at  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  1S14,  and  the  Cong,  ol 
Paris  ]8]5.    Committed  suicide  Aug.  12,  1822. 

Ca»<tor.     See  Bkaver. 

Cas'tor  (Antonh-s).  an  anc.  phys.  of  high  reputation  who 
hved  at  Rome  and  d.  al)out  SO  a.  d.  Pliny  states  that  he  had 
a  botanic  garden,  the  first  mentioned  in  hist. 

Cas'tor  and  Pol'liix  [(ir.  Kao-rup  and  lIoAvSeuKr);].  the 
2  iiriii.  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini.  (:.  is  a  binary  star, 
the  components  of  wliicli  revolve  around  their  centre  of 
gravity  in  a  period  of  2.53  yrs. 

Castor  and  Pollux  [Gr.  Koo-rwp  and  noAuSeuKi)?], 
heroes  of  classic  mythology,  called  also  Diosoii'ri  ("sons 
of  Jove"),  were  twin  l)rothers.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  or,  as  some  say,  t)f  Tvndareus 
and  Leda.  They  took  part  in  the  Argona'utic  expedition 
and  the  Calydoniaa  hunt.    C.  excelled  in  horsemanship,  and 
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P.  in  pugilistic  contests.  According  to  tradition.  P.  was  im- 
mortal, and  when  C.  was  killed  offered  to  share  his  fate,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  life  by  turns.  They  were 
translated  into  or  identified  with  the  constellation  Gemini, 
"The  Twins.'" 

Casto'reuni,  or  Cas'tor,  a  substance  secreted  in  2 
glandular  sacs  closely  Cfninected  with  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  beaver  (  C.fifjer)  It  was  foraierly  esteemed  a 
remedy  for  hystci'ia  and  otlier  diseases. 

Castor'idse,  a  family  of  lioilents  comprising  the  beaver 
(Castor),  distinguished  by  the  dein'cssed  oval  and  scalv  tail. 

CaMtorol'didie,  an  extinct  family  of  Rodents  allied  to 
the  beavers,  represented  by  the  genus  Castoroides. 

Cas'tor  Oil  (  Oleum  lii^ini),  a  fixed  oil  from  the  seeds  of 
the  C.-O.  plant.  The  best  variety  is  obtained  by  pressure  in 
the  cold,  and  is  known  as  rold-pressed  C.  O.  But  the  warm- 
pressed  It.  oils  are  the  ])leasantest  as  a  med.  In  the  Indies 
great  quantities  are  ])repared  by  boiling  the  seeds,  but  the 
oil  is  initating,  dark  in  color,  and  not  fit  to  use  as  a  med. 
Exposure  to  tlie  sun's  light  bleaches  the  oil.  'When  pure, 
C.  U.  is  of  a  light  yelk)w  color,  but  when  of  inferior  quality 
it  has  a  greenish  and  .occasionally  a  brownish  tinge.  It  is 
sometimes  thick  and  viscid.  The  prin.  acid  present  in  it  is 
ricinolic,  allied  to  oleic  acid. 

The  ('.-().  Plant  {Rifimis  commvnis)  is  a  native  of  the  S. 
of  Asia  and  of  N.  Afr.,  naturalized  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and 
in  other  warm  regions.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Euphor- 
biacea?,  and  has  panicled  flt)wers ;  the  fruit  a  three-celled 
capsule,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  C.-O.  plant  is  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  where  except 
in  S.  Fla.  it  is  only  an  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  3  to  10  ft., 
highly  ornamental  by  its  stately  growth,  its  large,  broad, 
palmate  peltate  leaves,  and  its  purplish  hue.  In  warmer 
climates  it  is  perennial,  and  becomes  arborescent,  attaining 
even  30  ft.  in  height. 

Cas'vvell  (Alexis),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Jan.  29,1799;  was 
prof,  of  math,  in  Brown  Univ.  from  1828  to  1864,  pres.  of  tliat 
inst.  from  1868  to  1872,  and  one  of  the  corporators  of  the 
National  Acad,  of  Sciences.    D.  Jan.  8,  1877. 

Casvrell  (Richaru),  b.  in  Md.  Aug.  3,  1729,  removed  to 
N.  ('.,  where  he  served  with  distinction  against  the  Brit., 
and  subsequently  became  gov.  of  the  State.  He  assisted  in 
framing  the  Federal  const,  in  1787.    D.  Nov.  9,  1789. 

Cat  [a  word  found  in  various  forms  in  many  Indo-Euro- 
pean and  in  some  other  langs.],  a  name  sometimes  extended 
to  the  whole  family  Felida-,  includiiig  the  lion,  tiger,  lynx, 
etc.,  sometimes  limited  to  the  smaller  species  of  that  family, 
and  sometimes  to  the  genus  Felis  proper,  and  popularly  as- 
sociated with  the  common  animal  so  well  known  underthat 
designation.  The  domestic  C.  of  anc.  E^ypt  was  tlie  Felis 
municKlata,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the  prin.  parent  stock  of 
the  common  domesticated  form.  The  races  of  different 
countries  may.  however,  have  been  adulterated  with  the 
native  wild  species.  Among  the  more  remarkable  varieties 
are  the  Manx  or  Cornish  C,  with  a  merely  rudimentary  tail ; 
the  Angora  t^,  with  long  hair  ;  the  Maltese  and  Chartreuse 
C,  with  a  bluish-slate  color,  etc.  The  wild  C.  of  Europe  is 
congeneric  with  the  tame  species,  but  that  of  N.  Amer.  is 
a  species  of  lynx. 

Cat'acoinbs  [from  the  Gr.  Kara,  "  down,"  and  Kvix^r),  a 
"  hollow  "],  a  pit  or  excavation  under  ground,  often  used  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  The  name  is  applied  especially 
to  those  at  Rome,  Ijut  also  to  those  of  other  places.  Even 
the  quarries  under  Paris,  now  used  as  charnel-houses,  are 
often  called  by  this  name.  The  Rom.  C.  were  used  by  the 
early  Chrs.  as  hiding-places  during  persecutions,  and  abound 
in  devotional  symbols,  wiiich  throw  much  light  upon  Chr. 
archa>ology. 

Cat'alepsy  [from  the  Gr.  Kara.,  intensive,  and  Aap.3avw, 
to  "  take  "],  a  condition  in  which  a  person  becomes  more  or 
less  completely  unconscious,  but  does  not  fall.  If  standing 
at  the  commencement,  he  remains  so  during  the  attack,  the 
countenance  retaining  the  expression  the  patient  wore  at 
the  outset.  If  the  limbs  of  the  patient  be  placed  in  a  new 
position  by  attendants,  the  position  is  retained.  This  dis- 
ease is  a  rare  one,  and  indeed  is  probably  not  so  much  a 
peculiar  disease  as  a  symptom  of  other  diseases.  It  has 
been  obsei"ved  in  Ijoth  sexes,  and  may  occur  in  insane  per- 
sons or  ill  those  suflfering  with  chorea  and  other  ner\-ous 
affections.  The  attack  is  usually  short,  but  may  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  Treatment  must  be  addressed  to  tlie  gen. 
condition.  C.  is  so  rare  that  its  character  is  not  well  under- 
stood. E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Catalonia,  kat-a-lo'ne-a  [Sp.  Catahifia],  an  old  division 
of  Sp.,  Ixmnded  N.  by  Fr.,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  S.  by 
Valencia.  W.  by  Aragon.  The  I^'renees  extend  ahmg  the 
N.  border,  which  is  very  mountainous,  the  higher  summits 
being  covered  with  iierjietual  snow.  C.  constituted  the 
Rom.  prov.  of  Ilisjxinia  7'arraconensis.  It  came  succes- 
sively under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  the  Moors,  and 
in  1137  was  united  with  Aragon  by  a  marriage  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  Catalans  speak  a  peculiar  lang.,  different 
from  the  Castilian  and  rich  in  lit.  The  old  C.  is  now  di\ided 
into  4  provs.    Area,  12,514  sq.  m.    Pop.  1.749,708. 

Catal'pa,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Bignoniaceje. 
The  O.  Itignonioides  is  indigenous  in  the  S.  L'.  S.,  and  is 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  N.  States  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  large  cordate  and  pointed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers 
in  oiieii  ((jmiiound  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  which  is 
often  1  ft.  l.iiig,  usually  remaining  on  the  tree  all  winter. 

<'atarj.»iis  [from  the  Gr.  Kara,  inten.sive,  and  Aiiu),  to 
"  dissolve  "J  is  a  term  applied  in  chemical  physics  to  a  force 
exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition,  whilst  the 
former,  or  acting  sultstance.  remains  comparatively  unal- 
tered, and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  force,  indeed, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  mere  "action  of  contact."  No 
satisfactory  theory  has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for 
these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the  force  of  C.  is.  ' 

Catamount.    See  Puma. 
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Catauia,  ka-taiie-a  umc.  Culaii<t"\,  a  city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sii-..  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna.  31  m.  N.  X.  W.  of 
s^vratuse.  It  was  founded,  probably  by  the  Phcenuians, 
about  the  time  of  tlie  building:  of  Rome,  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  413  b.  c.  and  was  an  important  city  under  the 
Koms..  who  adorned  it  with  ma^niticent  edifices.  It  has 
been  several  times  nearly  destroyed  by  eruptions  from 
Etna,  and  by  earthquakes,  the  most  destructive  of  which 
were  in  1693  and  178:i.  but  has  always  been  rebuilt  better 
than  before.  The  pavements  of  the  streets  and  many  of 
the  buildinss  are  of  lava.     Pop.  1881,  97.355. 

Cat'apnlt  [Lat.  cataindUt,  from  the  Gr.  Kara,  intensive. 
and  TroiAAa).  to  "hurl  "1,  an  ensine  of  war  used  by  the  ancs. 
for  discharsing  arrows.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  sjTiony- 
mously  with  ballista,  but  origrinaUy  the  fonner  denoted  en- 
dues for  dischar^ng  bolts  and  arrows,  the  latter  those  for 
hurhnff  hu?e  stones. 

Cat'aract  [Gr.  KarappaK-rq^.  from  KaTo.,  "down."  and 
prrfvvni.  to  ■■  break"],  an  opaque  state  of  the  crystalline  lens 
of  the  eye.  of  its  capsule,  or  both.  C.  is  generally  white. 
but  sometimes  is  brown,  black,  bluish,  silvery,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  has  a  pearly  lustre.  It  begins  in  a  gradual  im- 
pairment of  vision,  some  months  generally  elapsing  before 
sight  is  lost.  The  patient  sees  as  in  a  mist,  but  almo.st 
always  can  perceive  at  least  the  presence  of  hght.  One  or 
both  eyes  may  have  C.  It  is  most  frequent  in  elderly  per- 
sons, but  may  occur  at  any  age ;  children  are  sometimes 
bom  with  it.  Medical  treatment  for  C.  is  useless,  but  the 
skilful  surgeon  can  treat  the  disease  often  with  the  happiest 
results.  The  place  of  the  lens  is  supplied  by  a  kind  of  specta- 
cles called  V.  glasses.  By  these  means  the  siglit  is  often  to 
a  great  degree  restored.  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Cataracts  and  Rapids.  The  regular  slope  of  the 
river-bed  is  sometimes  inteiTupted  by  more  inclined  and 
rocky  planes,  over  which  the  stream,  flowing  with  increased 
velocity,  forms  rapi'ls ;  or  is  broken  by  abrupt  and  nearly 
perpendicular  walls,  from  which  the  foaming  water  descends 
from  rock  to  rock,  or  in  a  single  leap,  in  imposing  ratarads 
and  picturesque  waterfciHs.  Usage,  however,  often  confounds 
these  names.  The  famous  C.  of  the  Xile  are  merely  rapids, 
which  do  not  entirely  impede  navigation.  The  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Long  t^ault  and  Lachine.  above  Mon- 
treal, are  among  the  noblest  examples  in  our  Amer.  rivers. 
The  highest  waterfalls  are  found  in  mountainous  regions  in 
the  upper  course  of  rivers ;  the  largest  in  their  middle 
course.  Among  the  first,  that  of  the  Yosemite,  in  Cal.,  falls 
in  3  leaps  from  an  almost  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  over 
2500  ft.  high.  The  Keelfoss.  in  Xor.,  the  highest  fall  in 
Europe,  has  an  uninterrupted  descent  of  2000  ft. ;  the 
Staubbach.  in  the  .Swiss  Alps,  falls  from  a  900-ft.  wall,  and 
is  reduced  to  spray  before  reaching  the  ground.  Among 
the  great  C.  of  the  middle  course  of  rivers.  Xiagara  takes 
the  first  rank  ;  others  equal  in  picturesque  beauty,  though 
not  in  grandeur,  are  the  Shoshonee,  in  the  Snake  River,  Id. ; 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  in  the  heart  of  S.  Afr.,  and 
the  Falls  of  the  Rhine.  A.  Gutot. 

Catarrli.    .See  Xostrils,  Diseases;  Throat  Diseases. 

Catasau'qua,  R.  R.  junc.  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Le- 
high River.  3  m.  X.  of  Allentown.     Pop.  1870. 28.>i :  1880.  3065. 

CataAv'ba,  the  name  of  a  wine  of  a  rich  muscadine 
flavor,  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  V.  S.  It  is  made  of 
the  C.  grape,  which  originated  probably  near  the  C.  River 
in  X.  C.  The  best  sparkling  C.  is  considered  nearly  equal  to 
champagne. 

Cat-Bird  ( GaleoscopUs  CaroHnensif),  a  bird  common  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  note.  The  plu- 
mage is  lead  colored,  with  black  cap  and  chestnut-red  under 
tail  coverts.  Its  song  in  the  spring,  sometimes  imitating 
that  of  other  birds,  is  attractive  and  beautiful. 

Catecbn,  kat'e-ku  [etymology  uncertain],  a  material 
employed  in  tanning  leather,  as  a  coloring-matter,  and  me- 
dicinally as  an  astringent.  The  C.  of  commerce  is  derived 
from  E.  I.  trees,  such  as  the  C.  tree  (Acacia  C.)\  also  from 
the  areca-palm  and  various  other  trees.  It  is  known  in  India 
by  the  name  kutt  (our  cutch).  C.  is  brittle,  soluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  an  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.  It  affords 
permanent  coloi-s,  and  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks, 
browns,  fawns,  drabs,  and  greens.  It  contains  much  tannin, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  mimo-tannic  acid,  also 
catechuic  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  in  white  silky  crystals. 
It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its 
solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  at  once  reveals  their  pres- 
ence.   (See  Gambir.) 

Cat'enary  [Lat.  catena,  a  "chain'"],  the  curve  assumed 
by  a  heavy  cord  or  chain  when  hanging  freely  suspended 
between  2  fixed  points.  It  is  an  important  curve  to  the 
engineer,  for  its  application  to  the  theor>-  of  arches  and  its 
use  in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges. 

Cat'erplllar,  the  larval  or  vermifonn  state  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects— i.  e.  butterflies  and  moths. 

Catesby,  kats'be  (3L^rk).  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng.  naturalist 
and  artist,  b.  in  1679  ;  visited  Amer.  in  1710.  Wrote  a  Sat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina.  Fla.,  etc..  with  colored  figures  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself.     D.  Dec.  24,  1749. 

Cat'fi^h  {Pimelodus^,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  fishes 
of  the  family  Siluridae  in  the  V.  S.  and  among  Eng.-speak- 
ing  peoples.  The  X.  Amer.  fresh-water  species  belong  to 
the  genera  Ayni'WKS.  Iclithaluru-^.  Hoplaileluf,  and  Xotio'us. 
They  are  also  called  bullheads  and  pouts.  C.  have  been 
taken  in  the  Miss,  weighing  nearly  200  lbs.  The  sea  cat- 
fishes  are  Ariopsis  felis  and  .,£/"ric/it/ii/s  marinus. 

Cat'gut,  a  material  emplf>yed  for  the  strings  of  violins 
and  other  musical  instniments.  for  the  cords  used  by  clock- 
makers,  bow-strings,  fishing-lines,  and  for  belt-stitching  in 
mills,  etc.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of 
sheep,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  the  hoi-se  and  ass.  It 
is  prepared  by  an  elaborate  process,  and  preserved  from 
putrefaction  tiy  treating  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali. 
The  best  violin  strings  are  manufactured  iu  It.,  and  are 
called  Rom.  strings. 


Ca'tlia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  felas- 
trae-eic.  The  C.  epulis,  which  the  Arabs  call  k/iat.  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  Ar..  having  narcotic  and  stimulating  leaves, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  They  also  make  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

Catb'arl  [Gr.  KaSapoi,  the  "pure"],  a  name  applied  to 
various  sects  of  Chrs..  such  as  the  Xovatians  of  the  :id  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  Albigenses.  Patarenes,  Waldenses.  and 
othei-s  in  the  12th  century.  The  name  is  analogous  to  "  Puri- 
tans." and  was  apparently  in  some  ca.ses  assumed,  and  in 
others  ironically  given  on  account  of  their  professed  aim  at 
greater  purity  of  life  than  was  ordinarily  attained. 

Catli'ariue  de'  medlci  [Fr.  Catherine  de  Medicis], 
queen  of  Fr..  b.  at  Florence  in  1519.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  L'rbino.  who  was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
She  was  married  in  1533  to  a  son  of  Francis  I.  of  Fr..  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Heniy  II.  in  1.547.  On  the  death  of 
her  son,  Francis  II.,  in  1.56<i,  she  became  regent  of  Fr.  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  IX..  who  was  her  son.  Her  intrigues 
promoted  the  civil  or  religious  war.  She  also  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  instigatoi-s  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (Aug.  1.572i.    D.'Jan.  5.  1.589. 

Catharine  Howard.    See  Henrv  YIIT. 

Cath'arine  [Rus.  Ekaterina]  I.,  empress  of  Rus.,  b.  of 
poor  parents  at  Ringen.  nearDorpat.  in  Livonia,  Apr.  15. 1684. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  subaltern  Swe.  officer.  Captured  by 
the  Rus.  in  1702,  and  married  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1711. 
Peter,  having  invaded  Tur.  in  1711,  was  reduced  by  want  of 
provisions  to  a  critical  position,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  C,  who  bribed  the  Tur.  vizier.  Crowned  as 
empress  in  1724,  and  d.  31ay  17, 1727.  Her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth became  empress. 

Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Rus..  b.  at  Stettin  May  3, 1729, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  She  was 
married  in  1745  to  Peter,  a  nephew  and  heir  of  Elizabeth, 
empress  of  Rus.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  17C1,  he  as- 
cended the  throne  as  Peter  III.  In  July  1762  he  was  as.sas- 
sinated  by  conspirators,  of  whom  C.  was  probably  an  ac- 
complice, "and  she  assumed  sovereign  power,  for  which  she 
was  qualified  by  superior  talents  ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
Ter>'  dissolute  character.  She  co-operated  with  Aus.  and 
Pi-us.  in  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  and  in  the  second 
partition  of  1793.  D.  Xov.  17.  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
son.  Paul  I.  "Her  capacity,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "was 
of  an  exalted  order.    Her  judgment  was  clear  and  sure." 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Eng.,  a  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  b.  Dec.  5.  1485.  In  1501  she 
was  maiTied  to  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  "\^I.  of  Eng., 
who  d.  in  1.502 ;  in  1.509  she  was  married  to  Arthur's  brother, 
Henry  VHI.  The  king,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
Anne  BoleTO  about  1527,  expressed  doubts  of  the  legality  of 
his  mairiage  with  C.,  and  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce. 
The  disagreement  between  the  pope  and  Henry  ^'III.  on  this 
subject  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  P*rot- 
estantism  in  Eng.  Crammer  declared  the  marriage  void  in 
15.33.    D.  Jan.  7,  1536. 

Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  ciueen  of  Charles  IT.  of 
Eng..  b.  in  1638,  was  a  daughter  of  John  IV.,  king  of  Port., 
and  brought  in  dower  Tangiers  and  Bombay.  After  death 
of  Charles  (168.5)  she  returned  to  Port,  in  1693;  was  made 
regent  by  her  brother  Pedro  in  1704.    D.  Dec.  31,  1705. 

Catharine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henrv  V.  of  Eng.  and 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Fr.,  b.  Oct.  27.  1401.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  C.  became  the  wife  of  Owen  Tudor,  a 
Welsh  gentleman.    D.  Jan.  3.  1437. 

Catharine  Parr,  the  6th  wife  of  Henry  VHI.  of  Eng., 
b.  1513.  was  maiTied  to  Lord  Latimer,  and  after  his  death 
became,  in  1.54;^.  the  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  After  the  death 
of  the  king  she  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Sevmour.  D. 
Sept.  m.  1.>J8. 

Cathartes  Aura.    See  Turkey-Buzzard. 

Cath'eart  (William  Shaw),  Earl  of,  a  Brit.  gen.  and 
diplomatist,  b.  Sept.  17,  1755.  He  commanded  tne  land 
forces  which,  with  aid  of  the  fleet,  captured  Copenhagen  in 
1807.  In  1813  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  in  1814.    D.  June  17.  1843. 

Catli'erlne,  Saint,  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  early  iu  the  4th  century.  The 
whole  story,  however,  is  very  obscure. 

Cath'olle  or  United  Copts,  that  portion  of  the  Coptic 
Ch.  in  Egypt  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.    Thev  number  about  13.iXXi. 

Catholic  Apostol'ic  Church,  The,  a  body  of  Chrs. 
known  as  the  Irvingites.    (See  Irving.  Edward.) 

Catholic  [Gr.  KaeoAncd?.  "  univei-sal,"  from  Kara, 
"throughout,"  and  bAos,  "all"]  Church.  The  phrase 
cath.  ch.  is  equivalent  to  "  univei-sal  ch.,"  and  cannot  prop- 
erly be  limited  to  any  particular  sect  or  body  ;  yet  it  is  pop- 
ularlv  used  as  s^^lon^■mous  with  R.  Cath.  Ch. 

Catholic  Eniahcipa'tlon,  in  Br.  hist.,  the  measure 
enacted  Apr.  13,  lS2'.i,  by  which  the  political  disabilities  rest- 
ing upon  R.  Caths.,  especially  in  Ire.,  were  chiefly  removed, 

Cat'lliiie  [Lat.  Catitinal,  (Lucius  Sergu-s),  a  Rom.  dem- 
agogue and  conspirator,  b.  about  108  b.  c.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  c.  war.  He  was  elected 
prjEtor  in  08  b.  c  and  afterward  aspired  to  the  office  of 
consul.  Having  been  defeated  in  the  election,  he  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  It  appeai-s  that  he  and  his 
numerous  accomplices  proposed  to  massacre  the  senators 
and  the  friends  of  order,  and  to  involve  Rome  m  a  gen. 
conflagration.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  C.  was 
denounced  in  the  senate  by  Cicero.  He  left  Rome  in  the 
next  night,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  who  was  his 
accomplice  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Etruria.  The 
armv  of  the  senate  encountered  that  of  C.  near  Pistoria 
(now  Pistoia*  in  62  b.  c,  where  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Catlettsburg,  Kv.     See  Appendix 

Cat'lin  (George^  an  Amer.  traveller  and  artist,  b.  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa..  17%.  He  passed  some  yrs.  among  the 
Indians  of  X.  Amer.,  made  a  large  collection  of  their  curiosi- 
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ties.  Kiul  painted  manv  portraits  and  otJier  pictures  of  them, 
lie  wrote  an  illustrated  work.  muKtrntioiiK  of  the  Maniierii, 
ilc.of  the  X.  A  me  r.  Indiana.     D.  Dee.  iSi.  1H72. 

C'at'iniut,  or  Cat'nip  (Ncptta  Cataria),  an  iierbaceous 
I)lant  of  the  natural  order  Labiata?.  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  a  connnon  weed  in  the  V.  S.,  but  n<it  indijrenoiis 
liere.  It  has  cordate  and  crenate  leaves,  whicliaie  whitish. 
downv  underneath,  and  emit  a  peculiar  odor.  Cats  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  plant,  which  they  eat  with  avidity  and 
si^rns  of  excitement. 

Ca'to  (DioNYsiiNi.  a  Lat.  moralist  of  the  3d  century,  of 
whom  nothiiij:  is  known  :  is  the  reimted  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  moral  jireccpts.  I)l<li'-hii  ilf  Moiiliii.-'  iut  Fllinm. 

€ato  (M.\i!ci  s  I'oKi  us),  often  called  C'ato  ('knsoiuis  Ci.  e. 
"Cato  the  Censor")  and  tiik  Bluer,  a  cehbiated  Udin. 
>;tatesman  and  patriot,  h.  of  a  plebeian  family  at  Tusiulum 
in  -ZU  li.  r.  He  fought  against  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic 
war  :  then,  having  removed  to  Kome,  he  gained  distinction 
as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was  elected 
I)ra?torin  19H  b.  c.  He  was  chos(!n  consul  hi  195,  and  com- 
manded an  army  in  Sp.,  where  he  displayed  superior  mih- 
tary  talents,  and  was  .<o  successful  that  he  received  a 
triumph  on  liis  return  to  Rome.  In  the  year  184  he  was 
elected  censor,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  with  iincomnion 
rigor.  He  lived  an  austert?  and  frugal  life.  w;is  a  zealous 
asserter  of  old-fasliioned  principles,  and  ojiposed  the  grow- 
iii<_'  tendeiicv  to  luxurv,  and  all  innovations.  He  was  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  Carthage,  and  often  repeated  in  the  sen- 
ate the  i)hrase'/>/</('/«  (.■./  Cmlhuiio  i"  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed""). He  wrote,  beside  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
agriculture  (Ih  Re  Ruxtira).  whi<-h  is  extant.     U.  140  b.  < . 

Cato  (M.Mtcrs  I'okcus),  surnamed  the  Voi'N(;er  and 
I'ticensis  Ci.t.  '"of  I'tica"),  a  Kom.  pati-iot  and  statesman. 
Ii.  in  9.T  B.  c,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
studied  and  adopted  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Stoic  philosoiiliers.  In  72  b.  c.  he  served  in  the  laniiiaiun 
against  Spartacus.  He  became  tribune  of  tlie  iieople  in  (i:^ 
B.C..  and  co-operated  with  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  in 
his  efforts  to  defeat  the  treason  of  Catiline  and  liis  accom- 
plices. He  opposed  the  triumvirs,  Caesar,  I'ompey.  and 
Crassus,  after  they  had  formed  a  coalition.  He  was  an  un- 
i-ompromisiiig  opponent  of  corruption,  and  inflexible  in  his 
adherence  to  what  he  considered  the  right  and  thei)atri(>tic 
policy.  In  the  c  war  wliich  began  about  49  b.  c.  he  adhered 
to  the  side  of  the  senate  and  I'ompey,  and  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
in  Afr..  but  he  resigned  the  command  to  Scipio.  The  repub- 
lican cause  being  ruined  by  the  defeat  of  that  army  at 
Thapsus  in  40  b.  c  C.  killed  liimself  at  Iti'-a  tlie  same  yr. 

C'ati^  [Lat.  Catsiiiti],  (Jakob),  a  Hut.  statesman  and  i)oet, 
h.  \'ul :  studied  lawand  tilled  high  civil  oflices.  l)eing  grand- 
pensionary  of  Hoi.  ]);3(j  IS,  and  afterward  keeper  of  the 
grand  seal.  He  wn>te  Moinl  Ktiibltin-<,  a  collection  of  s<mgs 
and  allegories.    D.  IGfiO. 

Cat's-Eye,  a  variety  of  chalcedonic  quartz  of  various 
shades  of  greeiiisli-gray  or  brownish-red.  It  displays,  when 
ixilislied,  a  pearly  opalescence  resembling  tlie  mutable  re- 
flections exlnbited  by  the  contracted  pupil  of  a  cat's  eye. 

Cats'klll,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  ^\.  Y.,  on  K.  K.  and  W. 
bank  of  Hudson  Kiver,  at  mouth  of  C.  Creek,  34  m.  below 
Albany.  The  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  river  K.  K.  passes  on 
opposite  side  of  the  river.     Pop.  1S70.  3791  ;  1880,  43::i0. 

Catskill  Group,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Devi>- 
nian  system  in  .Vnier.,  named  from  the  C.  Mts.,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  these  rocks.  They  are  mainly 
red  sandstones  and  shales,  and  contain  as  cliaracteristic 
fossils  the  scales  and  bones  of  large  ganoid  fishes. 

Catsktll  IVIountalii!^,  of  X.  Y.,  a  group  of  the  great 
Appalachian  system.  Tlie  highest  summit.  Hunter  .\It..  has 
an  altitude  of  4ii.")0ft.  The  scenery  of  this  group  is  diver- 
sified by  cascades,  rocky  precipices,  small  lakes,  and  deep 
ravines. 

Cat-Tail,  or  Cat's-Tail  (Tijiiha  tatifolia),  an  aquatic 
herbaceous  plant  indigenous  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  It 
bears  flowers  in  a  long  anil  very  dense  cylindrical  spike 
terminating  the  stem.  Its  leaves  are  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  Fr.  as  a  material  for  i)ai)er-making. 

Cat'tejjat,  or  Katte^fat  (am;.  Coilniniy  Sinus),  a  part  of 
the  ocean  which  sepaiales  \)r\\.  fmin  Swc.  It  coiumuni- 
cates  with  the  Baltic  by  tlie  (ireat  P.elt.  the  Little  Belt,  and 
the  Sound.  On  the  other  side  the  Skager-Rack  joins  it  to 
the  (Jer.  Ocean.     It  is  about  1.")i)  m.  long  and  8.5  m.  wide. 

<'attell'  (.Vi.EXANiJKii  (;.),  b.  in  Salem.  N.  J.,  Feb.  12.  1810, 
became  a  merchant  of  Phila. ;  in  18.55  he  removed  to  N.  J., 
and  was  \'.  S.  Senator  1860-71. 

Catteil  (William  Cassiday),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Salem,  N.  .1..  Aug.  31).  1827,  grad.  at  I»rinceton 
Coll.  in  1848,  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem.  in  1852  ;  was 
pres.  of  Lafayette  Coll.  1804-83. 

Cat'tle  [Old  Eng.  catel,  "chattels.""  "goods,"  because  in 
anc.  times  a  man"s  C.  were  his  ]irin.  goods],  a  collective 
term  which  in  its  widest  .sense  includes  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  in  the  usage  of  some  writers  inchules  also  deer 
and  other  wild  grazing  animals.  In  Amer.,  however,  its 
application  is  limited  very  generally  tf>  the  IJox  taun/K.  the 
domestic  ox.  the  "■neat  C."  or  "black  C."  of  Hrit.  \\Titers. 
There  are  many  varieties  or  "  breeds  "  of  ( '.  The  prin.  in  the 
r.  S.  are  of  Brit,  origin.  The  old  "native"  stock  is  of  ex- 
tremely mixed  descent,  but  of  late  yrs.  much  attention  has 
Ix'cn  paid,  with  the  best  results,  to  the  rearing  of  pure- 
blooded  and  "grade"  stock.  The  best  are  the  "short- 
horn "  or  "  Durham  "  breed,  which  produce  ex(!ellent  beef- 
<'.  :  the  "  Ilerefords.'"  for  working  oxen  and  beef:  the 
beautiful  "  Devons  ;  "  the  "  Ayrshires.""  i>rized  for  milking 
<iualities:  the  ".leiseys"  or  "  .Mderneys,"' which  yield  ex- 
ti-eniely  rich  and  excellent  milk.  The  continent  of  Europe 
h,is  many  fine  breefls  which  are  little  known  in  the  I'.  S.. 
thou'/h  the  "  Dutch  "  and  ""Holstein"  ('.have  been  intro- 
iliiced.    The  Tex.  C.  are  descended  chieHy  from  Sp.  stock. 

(See  .fiihiison'f  ll(iii»tf,OlJ  'I'leiisiirij.) 


Catul'lns  (Valertcs),  a  Rom.  lyric  poet  of  high  reputa- 
tion, I),  at  or  near  Verona  about  87  b.  c.  He  became  in 
early  life  a  resident  of  R<mie,  aiid  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  He  wrote,  beside  numerous  odes  "and 
epigrams,  a  heroic  or  narrative  poem  entitled  Tlie  Nvptial>t 
of  PehiiK  and  Thetis,  and  a  poem  called  Atijs.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  of  his 
poems  are  extant.  They  are  admired  for  th(!  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty  of  their  style.     D.  about  47  b.  c. 

Cau't-a,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  traversed 
by  the  river  Cauca,  the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
p(  )rtii  ms  of  S.  Amer. ,  but  a  large  part  is  mountainous.  Area, 
2.57.402  s(|.  111.     Pop.  4:j.5.078. 

<'au<-a'»«ian  u.  e.  "pertaining  to  Caucasus"),  a  term 
sf  line  what  loosely  and  quite  improperly  used  to  designate 
the  iirin.  white  races  of  inankiiul.  including  not  only  all  the 
.\ryan  races,  but  the  Hebs..  Arabs,  and  Phoeniciaiis.  Blu- 
menhach  used  the  term  to  designate  the  greatest  of  his  5  di- 
vi.sions  of  the  huinan  family.  Cuvier  used  it  to  designate 
.1  of  his  3  great  divisions  of  mankind.  Some  later  ethnolo- 
gists exclude  the  inhabs.  of  the  Caucasus  from  the  Euro- 
pean family,  and  class  them  with  the  Mongols. 

Cauoa'sian  Prov'inccs,  or  Canea'sla,  a  portion  of 
the  Rus.  empire  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  central  chain 
(if  the  Caucasus,  bounded  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  \V.  by  the 
Black  Sea,  being  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  It  is 
divided  into  2  portions— Cis-Caucasia,  in  Europe,  87.009  sq. 
m.,  pop.  2,108,904  ;  and  Trans-Caucasia,  iu  Asia,  85,750  sq.  m., 
pop.  3,472,3.53. 

Cau'casns  [Gr.  6  Kav/oao-o?  or  6  Kau'icacri?!.  a  mt. -range, 
690  m.  long,  which  extends  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundaiy  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Cimnected  with  this  central  chain  are  several 
branches  or  transverse  ridges  on  both  sides.  The  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  C.  is  Mt.  Elburz,  near  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tral chain,  18,.570  ft.  high.  The  next  highest  is  Mt.  Kasbek, 
10,.5.52  ft.,  E.  of  which  is  the  Dariel  Pass,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  by  which  carriages  can  cross  the  ('.  The  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  is  here  about  11,0(K)  ft.  aViove  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  inhabs.  of  the  C.  comprise  a  variety  of  tribes,  who 
.speak  different  langs.  and  are  subject  to  Rus.,  against  whicli 
they  waged  a  long  war.  terminated  in  18.59  by  the  capture  of 
tlieir  leader.  Shamyi,  (which  see). 

CaiK-axiiM,  Indian.    See  Hindoo-Koosh. 

Cau'eiis,  a  meeting,  usually  private,  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  to  be  supported  at  aiiending  ele<'tion.  or  to  direct 
any  jiolitical  movements.  Many  derivations  have  been  pro- 
[lo.sed  for  the  term,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
originated  in  Boston.  Some  time  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
Bo.ston  being  then  a  straggling  maritime  town,  the  calkers 
formed  a  numerous  and  active  class,  and  they  were  enlisted 
heart  and  soul  in  the  patriot  cause.  If  they  had  a  place  for 
meeting  as  a  craft,  it  would  naturally  be  chosen  also  for 
their  political  gatherinifs.  so  that  the  royalists  would  call 
these  assemblages  "  calkers"  meetings,"  and  the  word,  cor- 
rupted mtoniiifiis.  came  to  be  among  the  royalists  a  scornful 
designation  for  all  patriotic  meetings,  especially  if  held  with 
closed  doors,  implying  that  only  mechanics  and  their  like 
were  hostile  to  the  royal  cause.  The  patriots  seem  to  have 
accepted  the  term,  for  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams,  under 
date  of  Feb.  1763.  we  read  :  "  This  day  found  that  the  Caucus 
(Hub  meets  at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  ad- 
jutant of  the  Boston  [militial  regiment."  Adams  adds  that 
the  town  officers  and  representatives  were  chosen  by  this 
club  before  they  were  elected  in  town-meeting.  The  C. 
became  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  Viy  whi(  h  the 
Revolution  was  incited  and  maintained.  The  term  came  to 
be  applied  afterward  to  gatherings  of  influential  partisans, 
especially  of  Coitgressmen.  for  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  Pres.  and  V.-P.  During  the  ascendency  of  what  was 
then  called  the  "  Republican  "  party,  down  to  1824.  candi- 
dates Un-  these  offices  were  always  named  by  a  Congres- 
.sional  C.  But  in  that  yr.  the  system  broke  down.  All  the  4 
(candidates  were  Reps.,  but  Mr.  Crawford,  the  C.  candidate, 
received  less  than  ^  of  the  electoral  votes.  This  was  the 
last  Congressional  C.  held  for  that  purpose,  although  C.  con- 
tinue to  he  held  for  the  choice  of  candidates  to  be  suiiported 
liy  the  Vjody  whose  members  make  any  nomination.  For 
the  selectiim  of  jiresidential  candidates  national  convi^ntions 
have  lieen  gradually  adopted  by  all  parties.  The  first  nomi- 
nating national  convention  was  that  of  the  Anti-Masons,  iu 
1832 ;  the  first  Dem.  national  convention  in  18:j0 ;  the  first 
Whig  national  c(jnvention  in  1839.  [From  mig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Uiiiv.  Cijc.  Ill/  Horace  Greeley.  LL.D.] 

Caulainconrt,  ko-lan-koor',  de  (Armand  Auoustin 
Louis),  duke  of  Vicenza,  a  Fr.  diplomatist,  b.  in  Picardy 
Dec.  9,  1773,  entered  the  army  1788,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  gen.;  was  the  travelling  companion  of  Xap.  in  his  hur- 
ried journey  from  Rus.  t(j  Pai'is  in  1812.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1813.    D.  Feb.  19,  1827. 

Cau'liflower  [Sp.  coliiiur;  (ier.  Bliimeiilcohl.  i.  e.  "flower- 
ing cole  "I,  a  variety  of  the  cabbage  (BraMcu  oleracea).  The 
C.  differs  from  the  other  varieties  of  its  species,  its  leaves 
being  not  fit  for  use.  The  parts  eaten  are  the  flower-buds 
and  the  stalks  of  the  plant  transforaied  by  cultivation,  and 
forming  a  (comnact  mass,  generally  of  a  white  color. 

Caut-i'tic  [from  the  Gr.  Kaicu.  to  "  burn  "J,  a  term  applied 
to  substanc-es  which  exert  a  disintegrating  effect  upon  ani- 
mal tissues.  They  usually  produce  a  sensation  as  of  burning, 
whence  the  name.  "  Lunar  C."  is  the  siher-nitiate,  so  called 
because  Inna  (the  "moon")  is  the  old  alchemical  name  for 
silver.  C.  lime,  potash,  .soda,  and  magnesia  are  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  less  active  carbonates.  Many 
other  chemical  reagents  are  used  in  surgery  as  C,  notably 
the  nitric,  chromic,  and  arsenious  acids. 

Cavaii£iiac,  kah-van-vahk'  (Louis  Eugene),  a  Fr.  gen.  \ 
and  statesman,  b.  in  Paris  Oct.   1.5,  1802.    He  served  with  ' 
distinction  in  Algeria,  to  which  lie  was  sent  in  18.32.   In  Mar. 
1848  he  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria,  and  in  the  next 
month  was  invited  bv  Lamartine  to  come  to  Paris  and  de- 
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tend  tlu-  irovt.  asrainst  the  mob.  He  reached  tliat  cap.  on 
the  17th  of  May,  and  was  then  appointed  minister  of  war  ; 
tlie  }Socialistsa"nd  Communists,  who  besan  their  insurrection 
in  Paris  June  -23,  were  defeated  in  a  tiattle  wliich  lasted  :i 
davs.  About  tlie  'JStii  of  June  he  was  ciiosen  c/itf  itii  ixmniir 
r.ercntif.  orprcs.  of  tile  repubUc,  by  tlie  National  Assembly. 
In  the"autumn  of  1S4S  he  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  ottice  of 
pres.,  but  was  liefeated  by  Louis  Nap.  lie  was  excluded 
from  pulitical  life  by  the  coupiVitat  of  Dec.  1851,  and  by  his 
iefus:il  to  take  the  oath  of  allepiauce  to  Nap.  111.    D.  Oct. 

■JS,  IS.")?. 

Cav'alry  [from  caballu,^.  a  "  horse  "'1.  that  class  of  troops 
which  serve  nH)unteil.     It  is  reci)frnized  in  modern  warfare 
as  one  of  the  3  snvat  arms  of  service,  and  in  earlier  times, 
when  war  consisted  more  of  predatory  expeditious  than  of 
regular  campaijnis,  it  occupied  the  chief  place.     But  even 
ainonir  the  ancs.  it  appears  that  this  arm  was  not  used  to 
any  extent  in  the  earliest  wai-s  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  Egyptians,  who  were  the  first  to  organize  a  standing 
army,  liad  no  C,  its  place  l)cing  supplied  by  arnud  chariots. 
Later,  the  Carthaginians,  who  contended  with  the  Koms.  for 
the  conquest   of  the  world,  in  the  organization  of  their 
annies  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the  C.  which  was  made 
up  of  the  most  noble  and  distinguished  citizens.    Beside  this 
body  of  picked  troops,  furnished  by  the  city,  Carthage  em- 
ployed vast  numbers  of  Numidian  horsemen,     .'^ucli  flue 
riders  were  these  latter  that  they  rode  not  only  bareliacked, 
as  did  all  C.  at  tii-st,  but  without  bridles,  guiding  their  horses 
in  all  their  evolutions  with  the  voice  alone.     It  was  to  the 
great  superiority  of  his  C.  that  Hannibal,  in  his  memorable 
•  ampaigns  agaiiist  the  Koms.,  was  cliiefly  indebted  for  his 
success.    At  Canna?  his  C.  turned  the  issue  of  the  day.  and 
he  owed  his  defeat  at  Zama  to  the  superiority  of  Scipio's 
horse.    In  Asia  an  organized  army  was  established  among 
tlie  Medes  and  Pers.  about  700  b.  c.  and  its  main  strength 
consisted  in  its  C.    Leading  the  E..  which  was  the  nursery 
of  arms,  as  of  arts,  and  turning  to  the  W.,  we  come  to  the 
military  systems  of  Macedonia  and  Gr.  as  the  first  organized, 
and  upon  which  most  others  of  antiquity  were  formed.     In 
their  armies  both  inf.  and  C.  were  used.    The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former,  was  disided  into  heavy  and  Ught,  and  there 
was  also  another  class  which  fought  either  mounted  or  on 
foot.    In  the  hea\T7  which  was  composed  of  citizens,  both 
liorse  and  rider  were  clad  in  mail.    Their  arms  were  long 
speai-s  pointed  at  both  ends.    Mercenaries  armed  with  jave- 
lins and  arrows  made  up  the  light  C,    Those  wore  no  mail, 
nor  did  their  horses,  which  in  ail  cases  were  ridden  bare- 
backed.   The  organization  of  the  Gr.  C.  approached  that  of 
modern  times  in  many  particulai"s.    Their  ile,  corresponding 
to  our  troop,  consisted  of  64  men  ;  the  Inpparchij.  equivalent 
to  our  regiment,  contained  v>\-i  -.  while  their  largest  forma- 
tion, an  epitagnia,  had  -1096,  being  about  equal  to  a  modem 
division  of  8  regiments.   Alexander  was  indebted  to  this  arm 
for  many  of  his  most  splendid  victories.   He  won  that  of  the 
Granicus  with  his  C,  and  in  his  2  great  battles  with  Darius, 
those  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  his  judicious  use  of  his  horse 
secured  the  victory.    Among  the  Roms.,  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  each  of  the  3  tribes  was  required  to  fur- 
nish, beside  its  quota  of  inf.,  100  horse.    In  the  formation 
of  the  legion  it  was  customary  to  allow  1  mounted  man  to 
every  10  of  foot.     Thus,  the  numbers  to  make  up  the  legion. 
as  at  fii-st  constituted,  were  3000  inf.  and  3CHJ  C.    This  force 
was  made  up,  as  with  the  (irs.,  of  the  most  noble  citizens. 
The  Rom.  C.  was  trained  to  fight  on  foot  as  weU  as  mounted, 
and  the  light-anned  inf.  would  sometimes  spring  up  behind 
the  horsemen,  dismounting  when  the  enemy  was  reached. 
The  C.  were  formed  in  3.  or  sometimes  0  ranks.    Their  de- 
fensive amis  were  helmet,  cuirass,  and  shield  :  their  offen- 
sive, a  sword  fit  for  striking  only,  a  dagger,  and  a  lance. 
Csesar  found  that  the  Gauls  used  "for  their  C.  a  very  broad 
sword,  suitable  for  cut  and  thrust.     The  order  of  battle 
among  the  Roms.  always  preserved  the  system  of  keeping 
the  flanks  covered  by  C.    Sometimes  a  strong  force  nf  this 
arm  was  stationed  in  rear  of  the  centre,  which  was  always 
held  by  a  Rom.  legion  ;  and  on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  the 
inf.   opened  to  allow  the  C.   to  pass  through  in  pui-suit. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Rom.  empire  there  grew  up  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  mail-clad  knights, 
with  their  men-at-arms,    made  up   the  great  body  of  ('., 
and  constituted  the  chief   strength  of    all   armies   in  the 
field.    Their  arms  consisted  of  lance,  battle-axe.  and  swH)rd. 
the  latter  being  generally  straight  and  double-edged.   Later, 
the  Gers.  borrowed  the  curved  sword  from  the  Saracens, 
and  they  too  invented  the  spur.    During  the  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  C.  were  used  in  heavy  masses,  which  by 
their  mere  weight  and  superiority  in  arms  could  generally 
ride  down  the  ill-armed  and  lighter  inf.  ;  but  when  gun- 
powder was  applied  to  small-arms,  the  whole  system  of 
warfare  imderwent  a  radical   change.     Heavy   defensive 
armor  was  discarded  as  useless  :  strategy  and  tactics  over- 
came mere  weight  of  numbers,  and  war  became  a  science. 
To  be  enabled  to  perform  the  great  movements  dictated  by 
strategy,  and  to  employ  properly  the  tactics  requisite  on  a 
battle-field,  it  was  necessary  to  have  disciplined  troops ; 
and  from  this  need  grew  up  the  standing  armies  of  modern 
times.    In  aU  of  these  C.  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
Under  Ziethen,  who  formed  the  Prus.  hussars,  and  Seidlitz, 
who  framed  the  C.  tactics— 2  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant 
C.  leaders  of  liist.— the  C.  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus. 
gained  for  him  some  of  his  most  important  victories.    The 
Prus.   C.  is  divided  into  cuirassier,  dragf)on,   hussar,  and 
uhlan  regiments.    The  first  are  armed  with  long  straight 
swords;  the  others  with   curved  sabres,  pistols,  and  car- 
bines for  dragoons,  and  lances  for  uhlans.    The  Aus.  C.  is 
made  up  of  the  same  class  of  troops  as  the  Prus.,  but  there 
are  some  differences  in  arms  and  organization.    Among  the 
Fr.  the  C.  is  divided  into  cuirassiers,  carbiniers,  dragoons, 
lancers,  chaxseursi  a  cliernl.  hussars,  and  chasaeurs  iVAfrique. 
Their  arms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Prus.    Nap.  used 
his  C.  with  teirific  effect,  and  his  ablest  gen.  in  this  arm  of  the 


service  was  Murat.  The  battle  of  Marengo  was  converted 
from  a  defeat  into  a  victory  by  the  charge  of  Kellermann  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force  of  C,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinarv  exploits  ever  achieved  by  this  ann  was  performed 
as  Nap."  approached  Madrid  in  1808.  Near  the  city,  in  the 
nit. -pass  of  Sorno-SieiTd,  were  posted  30,0(.)0  men  and  16 
guns,  which  force  checked  the  advance  of  the  Fr.  The 
cmp.,  after  a  personal  reconnai.<sance.  ordered  a  small  body 
of  Polish  lancers  to  charge  the  formidable  works,  which 
they  did  with  complete  success.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
powerful  moral  effect  produced  by  this  arm  when  used 
with  celerity  and  boldness.  The  C.  of  Eng.  consists  of  life 
guards,  wiiich  are  cuirassier  regiments,  aimed  with  the 
straight  sword :  dragoon  guards,  ai-ms,  straight  sword, 
pistols,  and  carbine  ;  heavy  and  light  C,  arms,  sabre,  pistols, 
and  carbine ;  and  lancei-s.  arms,  sabre,  pistols,  and  lance. 
The  organization  of  .the  C.  in  the  smaller  states  of  Europe 
is  verv  similar  to  that  of  the  great  powers  :  and  in  the  E. 
too,  especially  among  the  Turks,  an  effoit  is  being  made  to 
conform  to  European  organization,  annament,  and  drill. 
In  the  I'.  S.  military  system  the  organization  of  the  C.  is, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  gen.  one  wiiich 
prevails  in  Europe.  A  regiment  consists  of  10  companies  or 
troops  of  64  men  each  ;  2  troops  fonii  a  squadron.  All  the 
C.  in  the  L'.  S.  should  be  classed  as  dragoons,  their  amis 
being  sabre,  pistol,  and  carbine.  When  in  active  service  it 
is  usual  to  attach  batteries  of  horse  aitil.  to  the  C,  allow- 
ing generally  1  battery  to  each  brigade.  The  cannoneers 
are  all  mounted  for  this  service,  and  the  guns  used  are  usu- 
ally light  rifled  pieces,  though  occasionally  the  light  howitzer 
is  employed. 

During  the  c.  war  the  C.  was  used  on  both  sides  to  picket 
all  approaches,  to  coverall  movements,  to  protect  advances 
and  retreats,  and  to  make  reconnaissances.  The  character 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  annies  operated  prevented  as 
active  participation  in  the  great  battles  of  the  contest  as  Ls 
u.sual  in  European  warfare,  but  the  hist,  of  the  late  war, 
when  fully  and  impartially  written,  will  show  that  on  both 
sides  this  arm  was  not  inferior  in  courage,  discipline,  soldier- 
ship, and  achievements  to  any  other.  The  use  of  C.  was 
little  more  than  to  serve  as  mounted  inf.— that  Ls,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  men  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  to 
strike  some  sudden  isolated  blow,  or  make  wiiat  is  called  a 
raid.  In  most  of  the  battles  the  men  were  dismounted  and 
fought  as  inf.,  often  taking  an  important  part.  At  Ream's 
Station,  Aug.  25,  1864,  the  dismounted  Confed.  C.  carried  a 
line  of  breastworks  held  by  inf..  and  at  Five  Forks  the 
Federal  C.  performed  the  same  feat.  \_From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'liic.  Cijc,  by  (iEX.  Wade  Hampton.] 

Cavani'lles  y  Ceii'ti  (Dox  Axtosio),  a  Sp.  historian,  b. 
in  1805,  became  in  1811  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Hist. 
His  'unfinished  Hist,  of  Sp.  is  among  the  best  historical 
wt.rks  of  Sp.  lit.     D.  1864. 

Cave,  or  Cav'ern  [Lat.  carerna.  from  mms.  "  hollow  :" 
Fi-.  carerue],  a  hollow  place  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  C.  are  found  in  limestone,  and 
tliey  are  formed  bv  the  solution  of  the  limestone  by  atmos- 
pheric water,  w-hi"ch  always  contains  carbonic  acid.  The 
most  extensive  C.  known  are  subten-anean  water-courses 
which  have  been  excavated  in  lime.stone  by  the  dissolving 
power  of  the  stream  or  streams  which  flow  or  have  flowed 
through  them.  Next  to  limestone,  C.  are  mostly  found  in 
the  strata  containing  rock-salt,  a  substance  easily  removed 
by  water.  "Thev  are  also  sometimes  met  with  in  i^ieous 
rocks;  the  C.  of  Fingal,  in  Staffa,  is  formed  in  basalt,  and 
in  some  places  recent  lava  contains  large  caverns  formed  by 
the  running  out  of  li<iuid  lava  from  a  mass  cooled  and 
solidified  around  it.  C.  are  inhabited  by  peculiar  species  of 
fishes  (such  as  the  blind  fish  of  the  Mammoth  C),  by  remark- 
able reptiles,  etc.,  and  by  various  characteristic  insects  and 
crustaceans.  Thev  also  have  an  interest  from  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  the  remains  of  pre-histoiic  men  and  extinct 
animals,  having  served  as  the  dwellings  of  both,  and  the 
receptacles  of  the  bones  of  the  animals  wiiich  served  them 
as  food.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Ca'veat  Einp'tor  ("  let  the  purchaser  beware  ").  This 
is  an  important  rule  in  the  law  of  sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty. Its  gen.  meaning  is,  that  a  purchaser  must  judge  for 
himself  of  the  qualitv  of  goods  purchased.  He  will  accord- 
ingly have  no  remedy  against  the  seller  if  the  goods  turn 
out  to  be  of  an  inferior  character  and  of  much  less  value 
than  the  price  paid.  The  common  law  of  Eng.  diffei-s 
widely  from  the  civil  or  Rom.  law,  wiiere  the  nile  prevailed 
that  a  "sound  price  wan-ants  a  sound  article."  The  rule 
(C.  E.)  must  be  confined  to  the  (niality  of  the  goods.  In  the 
case  of  failure  of  the  title  to  chattels  sold  by  a  person  in 
possession,  there  is,  according  to  the  Amer.  decisions,  an 
action  against  the  seller,  on  the  theory  of  an  implied  war- 
ranty. To  the  gen.  doctrine  of  C.  E.  there  are  important 
qualifications.  (1)  The  rule  does  not  extend  to  cases  of 
fraud.  (2i  When  a  sale  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  a 
special  purpose,  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion has  no  application.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  the  chattel  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  wiiicii  it  is  bought.  Some  authorities  of  weight  main- 
tain that  there  is  an  implied  warranty  in  all  sales  by  manu- 
facturers that  there  is  no  defect  in  the  jmx-ex.'i  of  mait'i/ac- 
tiiring.  though  they  would  not  extend  the  doctrine  to  the 
materials  used.  (3">  Wherever  the  reason  on  wiiicli  the  rule 
is  founded  fails,  the  rule  itself  gives  way.  The  only  rational 
ground  of  the  doctrine  of  C.  E.  is,  that  wiien  a  purchaser 
has  an  opportunity  to  examine  goods  he  should  act  in  the 
\yay  in  wiiich  a  prudent  man  usually  manages  liis  affairs, 
and  should  notice  such  defects  as  he  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover. Where  there  is  no  such  opportunity  for  inspection, 
or  wiiere  the  seller  takes  the  burden  of  selection  upon  him- 
self, there  is  no  room  for  the  application  of  the  rule.  (4i 
There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  Amer.  law  resting  upon 
peculiar  grounds,  audit  maybe  maintained  though  there  be 
no  fraud  or  other  special-circumstances.    This  is  the  sale  of 
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provisions  for  ilonustic  tixe.  There  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  froods  are  wholesome.  The  exception  is  not  ex- 
tended to  sales  hv  one  dealer  to  another.      T.  W.  Dwight. 

Cav'eiidlsli  (Henry i,  an  Enj;.  chemist  and  philos.,  b.  at 
>fice  Oct.  10,  1731,  was  a  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  and 
a  grandson  of  the  Diike  of  Devonshire.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  pneumatic  chem.,  ascertained  the  proportions 
of  oxvgen  and  nitrogen  in  common  air  in  1783,  and  dis- 
covered the  composition  of  water  in  1784  by  burning  oxygen 
and  hvdrogen  in  a  glass  vessel.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  geom.  and  math.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  an  a.ssociate  of 
the  Fr.  Inst.    D.  in  Lond.  Feb.  :M.  1810. 

Caviare,  kav'iar  or  ka-veer'.  the  prepared  and  salted 
roe  of  the  sturgeon,  made  chiefly  in  Rus.,  from  species 
chiefly  living  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  their  tribu- 
tary streams.  The  roe  of  the  sterlet  (Acijietiser  ruthenus)  is 
the' best,  and  its  C.  is  reserved  for  the  imperial  court.  C.  is 
proverbiallv  disagreeable  to  the  uneducated  palate,  thougli 
highly  estcV  ined  liy  the  initiated.  It  is  now  manufactured 
quiteextensively  in  the  U.  8. 

C'avour,  di,  de  kah-voor'  (Camillo  Benso),  Count,  an 
It.  statesman,  b.  Aug.  1, 1810,  of  an  aristocratic  Piedmontese 
family,  tlie  son  of  the  marchese  Michele  di  Cavour  and  his 
wife  Adelaide  Syllon  d'Allamar,  an  accomplished  Swiss 
lady.  A  younger  son,  he  was  destined  for  the  army.  In 
the  military  acad.  at  Turin  he  showed  such  proficiency  in 
mathematical  studies  tliat  he  was  made  an  engineer  ofBcer 
at  the  age  of  IG  and  given  respoiisilile  commands.  Military 
life  was  repugnant  to  his  tastes,  and  he  entertained  radical 
opinions  which  he  did  not  liesitate  to  utter,  and  thereby  dis- 
pleased the  king,  Charles  Albert.  He  therefore  left  the 
army  in  1831.  When  in  1848  the  liberal  party  came  into 
power  and  a  constitutional  frame  of  govt,  was  accorded  to 
Sardinia,  C.  stood  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  republican 
pre.ss,  and,  elected  to  the  Chamber,  he  took  an  important 
part  in  the  debates.  In  18.50  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
commerce,  in  1851  of  finance,  and  in  18.52  became  premier. 
From  that  time  forth  he  conducted  the  policy  of  It.,  bring- 
ing about  finally  its  political  consolidation  amid  stormy  in- 
ternal commotions  and  foreign  comjilications.  He  pro- 
moted free  trade  and  religious  toleration,  opposed  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papal  power,  and  formeil  an  alliance 
witli  Eng.  and  Fr.  in  the  war  against  Kus.  1854-55,  and 
another  with  Fr.  by  which  the  war  of  1859  with  Aus.  was 
conducted,  ending  with  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.  He  left 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
modern  times.    D.  June  C,  1861. 

Caw'ker  City,  on  R.  R.,  Mitchell  co.,  Kan.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  U.  S.  land-office  for  the  N.  W.  dist.  of  Kan.,  and 
is  situated  at  the  iunction  of  the  2  branches  of  the  Solomon 
River.     Pop.  1880,  1039. 

Cawnpoor',  or  Caivnpore,  a  towna  of  India,  on  the 
Ganges,  9(5  m.  S.  W.  of  Lucknow.  It  is  an  important  Brit, 
military  station,  having  cantonments  which  accommodate 
about  7000  men.  Dunng  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  1857  Nana 
Sahib  massacred  here  a  number  of  captives,  including 
women  and  children.     Pop.  119,603. 

Caxamar'ca,  or  Cajaiuarca,  a  town  of  Peru,  near 
the  E.  foot  of  tlie  Andes,  83  m.  >'.  N.  E.  of  Trujillo.  Silver- 
mines  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity.  The  ruined  palace 
in  which  Pizarro  confined  the  inca  Atahuallpa  is  still  to  be 
seen.    Pop.  7215. 

Cax'ton  (William),  an  Eng.  merchant,  b.  about  1422, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  printing  into  Eng.  He  translated 
from  the  Fr.  a  Hist,  of  Tvoy,  which  he  printed  probably  in 
1471,  but  perhaps  earlier.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  Eng.  lang.  His  printing-office  in  West- 
minster was  established  in  1476.    D.  about  1492. 

Cayaiu'be,  or  Cayainbe-Urcu',  a  mt.  in  Ecuador,  a 
peak  of  the  Colombian  Andes,  is  directly  under  the  equator, 
and  about  45  m.  N.  E.  of  C^uito.  It  has  a  beautiful  conical 
form,  and  an  altitude  of  19,.541  ft.  It  is  covered  with  peiijet- 
ualsnow,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  landmarks 
on  the  globe. 

Cayenne,  ki-en',  a  seaport  of  S.  Amer.,  cap.  of  Fr. 
Guiana,  on  tne  Atlantic  and  an  island  of  its  own  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  C.  River ;  lat.  4°  56'  N.,  Ion.  52°  13'  W.  It 
has  a  shallow  harbor,  and  is  defended  by  a  ft.  and  batteries. 
Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  cacao  are  exported.  Pop. 
about  6000.  C.  Island  is  about  30  m.  in  circumference,  and 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  chaimel  from  the  mainland.  C. 
is  a  penal  colony  to  which  criminals  are  transported. 

i'ayenne  Pepper.    See  Caisku.m. 

Cayman,  ki'man  [a  word  belonghig  to  the  Guinau  lang. 
of  S.  Amer.],  a  common  S.  Amer.  name  for  the  alligators. 
The  3  bony  plates  which  form  each  eyebrow,  projecting  as 
large  knobs,  and  the  scarcely  webbed  feet,  form,  according 
to  Gray,  the  characters  of  a  iieculiar  genus — Caiman. 

Cayu'ga  L.ake,  in  Central  N.  Y.,  is  about  38  m.  long, 
from  1  to  3  m.  wide,  and  387  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  outlet 
flows  into  the  Seneca  River. 

Cazein'be,  or  Kazeinbe,  a  country  in  equatorial  Afr., 
between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  river  Zambesi.  The 
soil  is  well  watered  and  fertile. 

Cazeno'via,  R.  R.  June,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on  a 
small  lake  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.  It  is  the  seat  of  Central 
N.  Y.  Conference  Scm.     I'op.  1870,  1718  ;  1880,  1918. 

Ceano'tltU8  Anieriea'nu»<,  New  Jersey  Tea,  or 
Red  Koot,  a  shrubby  plant  of  the  order  Celastracea*,  is 
a  native  of  theU.  S.  It  is  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  ovate, 
serrate  leaves,  which  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  dur- 
ing th(!  Reviilutionary  war.  The  shrubs  called  in  Cal.  wild 
lilac  lielniiiT  to  this  genus. 

<'c'bes  [(ir.  Ke^TjsJ,  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  at  Thebes,  was  a  dis- 
ciple and  friend  of  Socrates.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  alle- 
gorical work /'i/ffw;  (the  'I'dhlif  or  I'icliin'i.  It  is  a  dialogue 
on  human  life,  and  has  been  translateil  into  many  langs. 

Ceb'idae  [Gr.  KrjPos,  a  '"monkey  "J,  a  family  of  Amer. 
monkeys  characterized  by  the  want  of  an  external  bony 
auditoi-y  meatus,  widely  separated  nostrils,  and  30  teeth 


(M.  s/g.  p.  >r.  3/3).  They  represent  in  tropical  Amer.  the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but 
also  on  eggs,  insect^-,  worms,  and  mollusks. 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert.     See  Salisbury,  Marquis  or. 

Cecil.     See  Burleigh. 

Cecilia,  se-sil'e-a.  Saint,  a  Rom.  virgin  who  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  2d  or  3d  centui->'.  She  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness  of  musicians  and  the  inventor  of 
the  organ.    The  22d  of  Nov.  is  St.  Cecilia's  day. 

Cecro'pia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Artocarpaceas. 
The  C.  peltuia,  a  very  common  tree  of  the  W.  I.  and  S. 
Amer.,  called  trumpet-wood  and  snake-wood,  is  remarkable 
for  its  hollow  stem  and  branches,  with  membranous  par- 
titions at  the  joints.  The  small  branches  are  made  into 
wind  instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes 
fire  by  fiictidii  against  hard  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  procuring  fire.  The  fiiiit  is  agreeable,  and  re- 
sembles a  mulberry.  The  trunk  and  branches  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  employed  by  planters  in  the  puri- 
fication of  sugar.  The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is 
used  for  cordage.  It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  employed  in 
diarrhoea  and  gonorrhcea.     The  juice  yields  caoutchouc. 

Cecro'pia  Motli  (Plafysamia  cecropia),  a  lepidopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Bombycidje,  the  largest  N.  Amer.  moth 
known.  When  expanded  it  often  measures  6"^  inches 
across.  It  is  of  a  dusky-gray  color,  variegated  with  white, 
black,  and  various  neutral  tints.  It  appears  in  the  U.  S.  in 
June.  Its  caterpillar  is  over  3  inches  long,  of  a  light-green 
color,  with  red  and  yellow  warts  armed  with  bristles.  The 
cocoon  is  of  a  very  strong  silk,  which  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, but  it  cannot  be  reeled.  It  has.  however,  been  carded 
and  spun  into  an  excellent  thread,  and  but  for  the  delicate 
character  of  the  larva?,  which  are  hard  to  raise,  it  would  be- 
come an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Ce'erops,  or  Kekrops  [(ir.  KeKp(ui|/],  a  semi-fabulous 
hero,  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  and  legislator  of  At- 
tica. According  to  tradition,  he  instituted  marriage  and 
instructed  the  Athenians  in  agriculture,  navigation,  re- 
ligion, etc.  The  people  of  Attica  were  sometimes  called 
Cecropidffi. 

Ce'dar  [Gr.  xeSpos  ;  Lat.  cedrus  ;  Fr.  cedre],  the  common 
name  of  several  species  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  order  Co- 
niferEe.  They  afford  durable  and  valuable  timber.  The 
name  red  C.  is  given  to  the  Juniperus  Virr/inia>ia,  a  native 
of  the  U.  S.,  which  is  prized  for  its  durable,  compact,  and 
odorous  wood,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers.  It  grows 
mostly  in  dry  and  sterile  soils.  In  the  W.  States  it  attains 
the  height  of  70  ft.  or  more,  but  in  the  E.  States  it  is  a  small 
tree.  The  Amer.  white  C.  (Gupresgus  thijoides).  an  evergreen 
tree,  abounds  in  the  swamps  of  the  V.  S.,  and  grows  from 
30  to  70  ft.  high.  The  timber  of  this  tree  will  remain  for 
a  long  time  under  water  without  decaying,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent material  for  posts  of  fences  and  for  shingles.  Various 
other  coniferous  trees  are  called  C.  in  the  U.  S.  The  name 
white  C.  is  given  in  Amer.  to  the  wood  of  Cupregsiis  thyoldes 
and  Thuya  Occident alis— the.  latter  throughout  the  N.  States. 
The  C.  of  Lebanon  is  the  true  and  original  C.  It  is  not,  like 
the  Amer.  C,  related  to  cj-press,  biit  to  the  pine  and  larch, 
the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  latter,  but  evergreen. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  small  stream  of  N.  Va.,  an  affluent  of 
the  Shenandoah.  Upon  its  banks  was  fought,  Oct.  19,  1864, 
a  battle  between  the  U.  forces  under  Sheridan  and  the 
Confeds.  under  Early,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed.  With 
thisbattleclciseiliniiitaryfiperationsinthispait  of  the  State. 

Cedar  Fall8,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Black  Hawk  co., 
la.,  on  C.  River.  It  has  a  State  Normal  School.  Pop.  1870, 
3070  ;  1880,  3020. 

Cedar  Keys,  Fla.     See  Appendix. 

Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpeper  C.-H.,  Va.,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  fought,  Aug.  9,  1862,  a  battle  between  the 
Confeds.  under  Jackson  and  the  U.  forces  under  Banks,  the 
latter  being  defeated  and  losing  about  2000  men.  The 
Confeds.  lost  about  1300. 

Cedar  Rapids,  a  city  and  E.  E.  centre,  Linn  co.,  la., 
situated  on  C.  River,  219  m.  W.  of  Chicago  and  265  m.  S.  of 
St.  Paul.  It  is  head-quarters  of  la.  R.  R.  Land  Co..  and  other 
land  and  coal  cos.,  of  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  of 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  R.  R.,  whose  great 
machine-shops  are  here.  It  has  a  valuable  water-power,  a 
very  large  oatmeal  and  pearl-barley  manufactory,  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  Holly  water-works.  Pork- 
packing  is  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  1870,  .5940 :  1880, 
10,104  ;  1885,  about  15,000.      F.  McClelland,  Ed.  "  Times." 

Celandine,  sel'an-din  (Chelidonium),  a  genus  of  herbs 
of  the  order  Papaveracete.  The  common  C.  (Chelidmnimi 
ma,)us)  is  a  perennial,  frequent  in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S. 
C.  in  med.  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  large  do.ses  an  ac- 
tive poison  ;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  disease  of  the  glands,  etc.  The  fresh  juice, 
applied  to  warts,  sometimes  removes  them. 

Celano  Lake.    See  Fucino  Lake. 

Celebes,  sel'e-bez  [native,  Negree-Orancj - Boogis],  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  75  m.  E.  of  Borneo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Macassar  Strait.  It  extends  from 
lat.  1°  50'  N.  to  5°  30'  S.  It  is  divided  by  deep  bays  into  4 
peninsulas  formed  by  chains  of  mts.  radiating  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island.  Though  the  area  is  only  72,647  sq. 
m.,  it  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  2500  m.  C.  was  visited  by 
the  Port,  in  1512.  The  Dut.  took  possession  of  it  in  1660, 
and  plante(i  colonies  there,  which  prospered.  According  to 
the  census  of  1880  the  number  of  inhabs.  of  C.  amounted 
to  614,3.56. 

Cel'ery,  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferc'e.  The  common 
C.  (Apiiim  (/rareolens)  is  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
in  wet  saline  soils.  The  wild  plant,  called  smallage,  has  a 
stem  about  2  ft.  high,  a  slender  root,  a  penetrating  odor, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  By  cultivation  its  taste  becomes 
agreeably  sweetish  and  aromatic,  and  either  the  leaf-staiks 
increase  "in  thickness  or  the  root-stalk  assumes  a  form  re- 
sembling that  of  the  turnip.    The  latter  variety  is  caUed 
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cf/erhu:  The  stalks  of  the  former  variety,  blanched,  are 
Hseil  as  a  salad  or  to  impart  flavor  to  soups,  etc.  Tiiey  con- 
tain suirar,  niueilaure.  starch,  and  a  substance  resembhng 
nianna-susrar,  which  sometimes  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the 
uriuo-jrenital  ori;aus.  The  stalks  are  blanched  by  drawing 
up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  transplanted  into  richly- 
manured  trenches,  and  as  they  grow  the  trenches  are  filled, 
and  the  earth  finally  raised  into  ridges. 

Cel'estiiie  vor  Coelesti'uusi^l.,  S.vint,  a  native  of 
Rome,  became  pope  in  4)ii  a.  d.  :  d.  432,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Sixtus  III.— Celestine  II.  succeeded  Innocent  II.  in  114;i  ; 
d!  U44.— Celestine  III.,  elected  pope  in  1191  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  III.;  d.  ll',»8. — Celestine  IV.  succeeded 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  Sept.  1-,>41  :  d.  in  Oct.  of  the  same  yr.— 
Celestine  V!,  Saint,  elected  .Uilv  .">.  1294,  as  the  successor  of 
Nicholas  IV  ;  he  abdicated  the  office  Dec.  13,  1294,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Boniface  \T1I.  :  d.  :May  19,  1296. 

Cel'estiiies,  an  order  of  hermits  or  monks  founded  in 
12ti4  by  Pietro  da  Murrone,  who  became  Pope  Celestine  V. 
These  "monks  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Kcnedict. 

Celibacy,  sel'e-ba-se  [from  the  Lat.  Civ/ebf,  an  "unmar- 
ried man"],  tlie  condition  of  a  person  never  man-ied :  ap- 
plied t)ftento  the  voluntary  life  of  abstinence  from  marriage 
assumed  by  religious  devotees  and  the  clergy  of  some  chs., 
such  as  the  R.  Cath.  V.  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
primitive  Ch.,  but  was  not  absolutely  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  until  the  11th  century;  and  even  after  this  time  there 
weresharp  contests  upon  this  question,  which  were  finally 
decided,  so  far  as  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  is  concerned,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  ].V.)3.  In  some  parts  of  the  Greek  Ch.  a 
priest  must  be  a  married  man.  tlu>ngh  bps.  and  patriarchs 
art!  celibates,  but  he  can  be  married  only  once. 

Celtna,  O.     See  Appendix. 

i'ellini,  chel-lee'ne  (Benvenuto'),  an  It.  artist,  b.  at  Flor- 
ence in  loLK).  He  was  a  skilful  engraver,  gold- worker,  and 
sculptor.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  killed  Con- 
stable Bourbon,  when  the  latter  with  his  army  attacked 
Rome  in  1527.  Among  his  patrons  were  Pope  Clement  VII., 
Francis  I.  of  Fr.,  and  Cosimo  de'  ;Medici.  He  produced  a 
bronze  of  J'er-'^eu.i  with  the  head  of  Medum.    D.  Feb.  2.^,  1571. 

Cel'luloid,  an  artificial  substance,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrine.  The  cellulose  is  first  reduced 
by  acids  to  gun-cotton  or  pyro.xyline.  Camphor  is  added  to 
the  gun-cotton,  and  the  mixture  is  condenseil  in  cylinders 
by  an  hydraulic  pressure  of  2(HiO  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch.  The  C. 
is  yet  soft,  and  may  be  moulded  liy  heat  and  pressure  Into 
various  articles,  useful  and  i)rnamental.  C.  is  extensively 
substituted  for  ivory,  bone,  hard  rubber,  coral,  etc.,  closely 
resembling  them  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and  finish. 

Cel'Iulose  is  the  term  applied  to  the  substance  whicii 
forms  the  mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  plants.  C.  forms 
the  framework  or  skeleton  of  all  plants  ;  next  to  water  it  is 
the  most  abundant  substance  in  the  vegetal)le  kingdom. 
Some  tissues  consist  almost  entirely  of  C,  as  the  pith  of  the 
Chi.  rice-paper  plant  and  the  vegetable  ivory.  Cotton,  linen, 
hemp,  and  unsized  paper  consist  of  almost  pure  C. 

Preparation. — Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  C.  in  water,  al- 
cohol, ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids,  it  is  generally 
prepared  by  subjecting  vegetable  tissues  to  the  successive 
action  of  these  agents,  by  which  all  foreign  substances — 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  resins,  oils,  fats,  etc.— are  removed.  It 
may  then  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine  water.  Thus 
prepared,  it  retains  more  or  less  perfectly  the  structure  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Skeleton  leaves,  which  are  made 
up  into  the  beautiful  "  phantom  bouquets,"  consist  of  near- 
ly pure  C.  In  the  conversion  of  rags,  straw,  wood,  etc.,  into 
paper  the  C.  is  rendered  nearly  pure  by  treatment  with 
caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Swe. 
filter-paper  is  almost  chemically  pure  C.  Common  paper 
receives  an  addition  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  kaolin 
(china  clay),  and  is  sized  on  the  surface.  In  bleaching  the 
textile  fibres  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  process  has  for  its 
object  the  purification  of  the  fibrous  C.  by  the  removal  of 
resinous  and  coloring  mjitters. 

Compomtion.—C.  usually  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  which  may  be  removed  by  drying.  It  then  con- 
tains, in  100  parts,  carbon  44.44,  hydrogen  6.17,  oxygen  49.39. 
This  is  also  the  composition  of  starch,  a  body  possessing 
totally  different  properties.  Sugar  and  gum  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  C.  in  composition.  All  these  bodies  are  called  carbo- 
hydrates, because  they  consist  of  carbon  In  combinatit)n 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
exist  in  water. 

Pi'ojjerties. — When  pure,  C.  is  fibrous  or  spongy,  white,  and 
translucent,  and  often  silky.  Under  the  microscope  the 
fibrous  varieties  appear  like  spun  glass.  It  is  tough  and 
elastic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.5.  When  pure  it  is  unaltera- 
ble in  the  air,  but  when  associated  with  albuminous  and 
other  easily  alterable  bodies,  it  gradually  decomposes  (de- 
cays) in  moist  air,  undergoing  a  slow  combustion,  and 
changing  to  a  yellow  or  brown  friable  substance  called 
touchwood,  and  finally  to  humus.  C.  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  volatile  and  fixed.  It  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  boiling  in  water,  unless  it  has  been  de- 
rived from  a  very  soft  or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of 
a  plant,  when  it  becomes  inilpy  ;  and  in  the  case  of  C.  from 
Iceland  moss,  which  is  easily  disintegi'atcd  and  finally  con- 
verted into  soluble  dextrine.  ;Muldcr  observed  that  on 
boiling  Swe.  filter-paper  with  water  under  pressure  at  400° 
F.  a  little  glucose  was  produced. 

Solution  of  6'.— An  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per was  discovered  by  Schweitzer  to  dissolve  C.  without 
changing  its  character. 

Action  of  Acids,  AYc— Cold  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  have 
little  action  on  C.  Long  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  convei-tsC.  into  glu<M  >;;(■.  In  concentrated  hv- 
drochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  dissolves,  exhibiting  differ- 
ent products  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  diu'ation 
of  the  treatment.  By  dipping  unsized  pajier  for  a  few  sec- 
onds into  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  uf 


water,  and  then  thoroughly  washing  with  water  and  dilute 
ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  '•parchment-paper,"  a  sub- 
stance of  the  appearance  and  properties  of  animal  parch- 
ment. Parchment-paper  is  an  excellent  material  for  the 
septa  used  in  dialysis.  Strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid, 
converts  C.  into  nitro-substitution  i)roducts,  such  as  gun 
cotton.  By  heating  C.  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic 
hydrates,  at  a  temperature  of  400"  to  500°  F.,  for  several 
hours,  it  is  conveited  into  oxalic  acid.  Heated  In  close 
vessels,  C,  in  all  its  forms,  undergoes  destructive  distilla- 
tion, yielding  charcoal,  which  remains  behind,  and  combus- 
tilile  gases,  tar.  and  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  antl 
methylic  alcohol,  all  of  which  distil  over. 

DigestihUilt/  ef  C— Although  wood  and  straw  are  not 
easily  digestible  by  most  aniinals,  the  C.  of  young  and  suc- 
culent stems,  leaves,  and  fruits  is  digested  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  therefore  C.,  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  herbivorous  animals,  contributes  directly  to  their  nu- 
trition. C.  F  Chandler. 

Cel'sius  (Anders\  a  Swe.  astron..  li.  Nov.  27,  1701.  He 
was  engaged  with  Maupertuis  in  measuring  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  lat.  in  Lapland  ;  he  t)riginated  the  observatory  at 
Upsala,  and  suggested  the  centigrade  division  of  the  ther- 
mometer scale.    D.  Apr.  25,  1744. 

Cel'sus,  a  celebrated  writer  who  lived  about  150-170 
A.  D.,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an  Epicurean 
philos.,  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  his  friend.  He  was  the  re- 
puted author  of  a  work  against  Christianity  and  Judaism 
entitled  Adyos  aA7;fl>)?,  a  True  Discourse,  which  is  not  extant, 
but  some  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Origen, 
who  to  confute  it  wrote  a  book.  Contra  Celsum. 

Celsus  (Aurelius  Cornelhts),  an  eminent  Lat.  med. 
writer  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  He  wrote  w'orks  on  various  subjects,  includ- 
ing philos.  and  rhetoric.  These  are  aU  lost  except  his  ex- 
cellent Work  on  med.,  De  ^[<ilicina,  in  8  books,  the  style  of 
which  is  remai'kably  elegant  and  pure. 

Celt  [Welsh,  <■(///,  a  "flint"],  the  name  given  by  archae- 
ologists of  Euroix'  to  certain  instruments  of  stone  or  bronze 
whicli  were  used  by  pre-historic  peoples.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  chisel  shaiie,  but  vary  greatly  in  this  respect.  In 
length  they  vary  fi-om  2  inches  to  2  ft.,  and  seem  to  have 
served  for  axes  and  domestic  utensils,  as  well  as  for  weapons 
of  war  and  the  chase. 

Celtibe'ri,  or  Celtibe'rians,  an  anc.  people  who  in- 
habited the  N.  or  N.  E.  part  of  Sp.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  been  a  mixture  of  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celtic 
people  who  came  from  Gaul.  Their  country  was  called 
Celliberia  (Gr.  KeAri^vjpia).  They  were  subdued  by  Hannibal 
with  great  ditticulty.  In  the  second  Punic  war  they  fought 
for  the  Carthaginians,  and  made  a  long  I'esistance  to  the 
Roms.,  who  conquered  them  about  14.3-133  b.  c. 

Celts,  or  Kelts  [Lat.  Celtee ;  Gr.  KtArai],  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  mankind, 
itself  divided  into  at  least  2  groups,  the  W.,  Erse,  or  Gaelic  C, 
and  the  Cymric  or  Kymrio  C,  to  whom  belong  the  Welsh. 
Some  hold  that  the  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii  were  Cymric  C. 
Almost  all  Fr.  (Gallia)  was  inhabited  by  C.  The  Belgte  are 
thought  to  have  been  partially  Cymric,  as  the  anc.  Britons 
undoubtedly  were.  N.  It.  was  long  so  entirely  Celtic  as  to 
be  called  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  C.  under  Brennus  invaded 
Gv.  In  Asia  Minor  they  settled  and  gave  name  to  Galatia. 
In  Ger.  the  Boii  gave  name  to  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  In 
G.  Brit,  the  Cymri  long  had  sway  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  Lat.  and  Germanic  races  have  a  strong  infusion 
of  Celtic  blood.  The  anc.  Celtic  religion  was  a  rude  poly- 
thei.sm,  and  human  sacrifices  were  common.  The  Celtic  lit. 
is  of  very  anc.  origin,  all  the  old  C.  having  a  literary  class 
called  "  bards."  The  chief  existing  Celtic  lit.  consists  of 
the  hymns,  martyrologies,  annals  and  laws  of  Ire.,  the  Welsh 
poems  ami  laws,  many  historical  and  theological  works, 
and  the  Malnnogion,  a  t-ollection  of  tales. 

Cem'bra  Pine,  called  also  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  the 
Pinus  C,  a  noble  and  stately  forest  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  parks  and  arboretums  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  prized  for  its  seeds,  which,  though  hard  to  ex- 
tract from  tlie  cone,  are  very  agreeable,  and  ai"e  used  for 
dessert,  and  witli  those  of  Pinus  Pinea  (the  stone  pine  of  S. 
Euroiie  and  Barbai'y)  are  sold  under  the  name  of  pine-nuts. 
The  C.  pine  yields  also  a  thin  fragrant  turpentine,  called 
Riga  balsam,  Carpathian  balsam,  or  balsam  of  Lebanon.  It 
is  caught  in  bottles  as  it  flows  from  the  wounded  twigs,  and 
is  used  in  med. 

elements,  sem'ents  [from  the  Lat.  ceementum,  literally, 
a  "cutting"  or  "chip ;"  a  name  applied  both  to  building- 
stone  and  to  the  fragments  of  marble  used  in  making 
mortar],  a  term  applied  to  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  plastic  sub- 
stances capable  of  uniting  s<ilid  bodies  together  when  in- 
terjxjsed  between  the  surfaces,  and  afterward  solidifying. 

Cilue  is  an  animal  C.  in  common  use.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
brownish  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  to  a  soft  jelly  the 
skins,  hoofs,  etc.  of  animals.  When  heated  gently  with 
water  it  becomes  viscid,  and  is  employed  t\ir  uniting  solid 
bodies,  mostly  wood.  In  drying  it  becomes  very  tough  and 
hard,  but  is  easily  softened  again  by  water.  A  C.  for  iron 
pipe,  etc.,  is  made  as  follows:  Mix  together  in  a  mortar  2 
ounces  of  muriate  <if  anunonia  in  powder,  1  ounce  of  flowers 
of  snlphui-,  and  Ki  ounces  of  cast-iron  filings,  and  keep  the 
mixture  <lrv  for  use.  When  the  C.  is  to  hv  used,  take  1  part 
of  this  mixture,  20  parts  of  clear  iron  borings  or  filings,  pound 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a  in-oiier 
consistency,  and  apply  the  compound  between  the  joints. 
A  good  C.  for  coating  the  outside  of  buildings  consists  of 
linseed  oil,  rendered  dry  by  boiling  with  litharge,  and  mixed 
with  porcelain  clav  or  well  dried  pipe-day  in  fine  powder, 
to  give  the  consis'tcncv  of  stift'  mortar.  Oil  of  turpentine 
added  in  small  quantity  to  thin  the  C.  aids  its  cohesion  to 
stone,  brick,  or  wood,  singer's  c.  for  joints  between  brass 
and  glass  is  made  by  melting  together  5  lbs.  of  rosin,  1  lb.  of 
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beeswax,  1  lb.  of  red  ochre,  and  2  table-spoonfuls  of  (?ypsum. 
Fr  i)luiiibers  employ  for  the  joints  of  glazed  pottei-y  pipes, 
ii-;id  till-  (iistrlbutintr  water,  a  cold  C.  made  of  iiuickhnie, 
cheese,  milk,  and  the  white  of  ejrjrs,  or  a  hot  f.  made  l)y 
melting  rosin,  beeswax,  and  lime  tiirether.  Keene's  C.  is 
made  bymixinu-  jiowdert  d  trviisiun  vvitli  an  aqueous  .solution 
of  alum',  then  lieatinK  the  mixture  until  the  water  of  com- 
bination is  driven  off.  It  is  tlien  tinely  };round  in  a  suitable 
mill,  and  slaked  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  alum  to  12  or  13 
iiarls  .if  water,  l>y  weiirht. 

PortUiud  f'.— When  a  homogeneous,  arfrillaceouslnnestone 
contains  so  larfre  a  pi-oiiortion  of  clay,  usually  excecdin-  d> 
per  cent.,  that  it  will  not  slake  afterealeiiiatioii.it  maybe 
expected  to  furnish  some  ^lade  of  hydraulic  (".  The  stone 
from  which  tlie  celebrated  Portland  C.  is  derived  contains 
from  at)  to  -iri  per  cent,  of  clay  and  TH  to  SO  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  superior  (luality  of  P<irtland  V.  appears 
to  depend  In  a  frreat  measure  upon  the  presence  of  the 
double  silicate  of  lime  ;iiid  alumina,  which  is  formed  only  at 
a  high  heat.  The  weijilit  of  rortlaiid  C.  as  well  as  its  liy- 
draulic  energy  and  its  ultimate  streimth  and  baldness,  is  in- 
creased by  augmenting  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
heat  employed  in  burning,  within  the  limit  t)f  vitrification. 
Tlie  initial  hydraulic  activity,  however,  is  diminished  liy 
higii  burning,  so  that  the  best  Portland  ('.  are  slowest  in 
setting.  A  C.  weighing  100  lbs.  to  the  struck  I'.  .S.  bushel 
may  be  burned  to  weigh  12.5  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  its 
.strength  will  be  nearly  doubled  thereby.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  dejiosit  of  argillaceous  limestone  suitable  for  mak- 
ing the'best  (luality  of  Portland  ('.  exists  in  the  U.  b.,  and 
there  is  only  one  such  in  KuroiK^  now  worked. 

Arlipi-'idl  Piirthuiil  r.  — Fully  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the 
Portland  ('.  used  at  the  present  day  is  artilicial.  It  is  made 
bv  thoroughly  mixing  together,  in  suitable  proportions,  clay 
aiul  finely  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  (either  clialk,  marl, 
or  compact  limestone),  burning  the  mixture  in  kilns  at  a 
high  heat,  and  then  grinding  the  burned  product  to  fine 
powtler  between  ordinary  millstones.  [Froia  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  il.  A.  Gillmore.] 

Ceni'etery  [Lat.  cameleri'nn ;  Gr.  KoinrjTijpiof,  from 
Koiixaofxai.  to  "■  sleep,"  to  "  repose  ;"  Fr.  riinef/ere.  literally,  a 
'•sleeping  place"],  a  place  for  the  internient  of  the  dead, 
esiiecially  applied  to  a  large  and  decorated  buryiiig-groiind 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  a  great  city.  The  common  instinct  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  and  in  nearly  every  country,  has  pointed  to 
interment  as  the  decorous  and  pious  mode  for  the  disiiosal 
of  the  remains  of  tlie  dead,  and  tombs  rank  high  among 
works  of  arch.  It  was  early  found  that  the  dead  of  great 
cities  should  be  buried  outside  the  walls.  The  Api)ian  Way, 
the  ciiief  approach  to  Kome,  was  lined  for  miles  with  monu- 
ments and  sepulchres.  The  Moslems  locate  their  burial- 
places  in  rural  retreats,  and  hold  it  a  religious  duty  to  em- 
bellish them.  The  V.  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  are 
more  beautiful  than  any  part  of  the  city  itself.  In  Christen- 
dom the  feeling  of  reverence  led  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  in 
chs.  or  in  grave-yards  closely  surrounding  them,  and  it  was 
not  until  far  into  the  present  century  that  any  considerable 
attem])!  was  made  in  Europe  or  Amer.  to  deviate  from  this 
cust(jm  by  establi.slung  C.  outside  but  within  convenient 
distance  of  large  towns.  Boston  led  the  way  by  establishing 
Mt.  Auburn  C.  in  ISil.  Tliere  is  now scai-cely  a  considerable 
town  in  the  U.  h*.  which  has  not  close  at  hand  one  or  more  of 
these  great  cities  of  the  dead.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Trinity.  Calvary,  and  Woodlawn  of  New  York,  (Jreenwood 
of  Brooklyn,  Mt.  Auburn  and  Forest  Hill  of  Boston,  Laurel 
Hill  of  Phila.,  Greenmount  and  Loudon  Park  <if  Baltimore, 
etc.     I F/V//I  orig.  art.  in  ./.'*■  Univ.  Cyc.  hy  John  Jay  (^mith.  1 

Ceuci,  chen'chee  (Beatrice),  a  beautiful  Kom.  lady  whose 
father  was  very  depraved  and  treated  his  cliil<lren  with  great 
cruelty.  Her  father  having  been  found  dead  under  sus))icious 
circumstances,  Beatrice,  her  brother,  ami  her  step-mother 
were  accused  of  his  murder,  and  for  that  crime  were  execut- 
ed at  Koine  Sejit.  11,  1599.  Her  story  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Shelley's  tragedies  and  of  a  novel  by  Guerazzi. 

Ceiils,  Mont.    See  Mont  Cenis. 

Oii'sor  [Fr.  cenneiir  ;  from  Lat.  censeo,  to  "  judge  or  esti- 
mate "I,  the  title  of  2  magistrates  in  anc.  Rome,  who  were 
aiipointed  to  take  the  census — i.  e.  to  make  an  enumeration 
of  the  citizens  and  a  valuation  of  their  property,  also  to  in- 
spect and  regulate  their  manners  and  moral  conduct.  Until 
443  B.  c.  the  functions  of  C.  were  discharged  by  the  consuls, 
after  which  special  C.  were  elected,  at  first  for  .5  yrs.,  subse- 
quently for  18  months.  <  )rigiiially  only  patricians  were  ellgi- 
l)le  for  ('.,  but  in  :i-U)  k.  v.  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C. 
must  beaplelieian.  The  censors! lip  U'eKxiiru)  was  the  highest 
office  in  the  repul>lic  excejit  that  of  dictator.  The  authority  of 
the  c.  exteiule<l  to  tlie  reguhition  of  movA\s  (regimen  morvin). 
Tliey  could  expel  a  senator,  fill  vacancies  in  the  senate,  de- 
grade persons  from  a  higlier  to  a  lower  rank,  and  in  gen. 
punisli  any  one  whose  conduct  was  deemed  by  them  con- 
trary to  good  morals.  As  a  rule,  no  one  was  made  aC.  unless 
he  had  previously  been  a  consul,  and  no  one  was  eligible  for 
a  second  term. 

Ceii'ttiii!)  [a  bat.  word,  from  rf«wo,  to  "weigh,"  "deter- 
mine! "],  an  official  enumeratioti  of  the  inhabs.  of  a  country, 
or  some  portion  thereof,  usually  accoinpiinied  by  additional 
statislics  resiiccting  industrii's,  pro(hi<'tions,  etc'  Such  enu- 
merations have  been  made,  more  or  less  in  detail,  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  said  that  ;i  C.  was  ordered  in  Chi.  more 
than  20  centuries  before  the  chr.  era.  In  Ileb.  hist.  4  C.  are 
recorded.  The  first  was  taken  1491  v..  c,  and  was  ordered 
for  religious  taxation,  in  order  that  tht>  half  shekel  imposed 
upon  every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  might  he  collected. 
In  this  C.  were  included  only  males  of  the  agt>  of  20  and  up- 
ward, the  whole  nuin  her  of  persons  cnmnerated  being fi03,5.")5. 
A  second  enunier:iiion  was  ni:ide  ;i  little  more  than  2  yrs. 
after.  A  third  enumeration  was  made  3H  vrs.  after  this,  iust 
before  the  invasion  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  and  showed  a 
slight  falling  off  from  the  preceding  poj).  The  fourth  census 
was  taken  by  order  of  King  David.    This  was  somehow  in 


violation  of  the  divine  command,  and  was  punished  by  a  3 
days'  pestilence,  which  destroyed  70,000  men.  In  Or.  we  have 
no  records  of  any  C.  except  at  Athens,  the  first  being  estab- 
lished by  Solon  about  .5.W  b.  c.  It  included  a  classification  of 
citizens  according  to  their  wealth,  public  offices  and  taxa- 
tion being  upon  a  property  basis.  There  are  indicati(ms  that 
a  regular  C.  was  made  by  the  incas  of  Peru. 

Roman  ('. — This  was  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  .555  b.  c. 
Every  citizen  was  enjoined  to  give  in  his  name.  age.  the  name 
of  his  father,  the  value  of  his  estate,  and  the  number  oi  his 
children  and  slaves.  The  enumeration  was  made  at  first  by 
the  kings,  then  by  the  consuls,  an'd  finally  by  two  magis- 
trates called  censors.  The  C.  was  taken  every  5th  yr.,  and 
at  its  completion  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  purification  {li/.sfnnn) 
was  offered  :  hence  the  word  iNslriini  came  to  denote  a  period 
of  5  yrs.  Tin-  taking  of  the  C.  was  extended  by  Augustus  to 
the  provs.  The  functions  vf  tlie  censorship  were  in  time  ab- 
sorbed by  the  eraps.,  and  during  the  later  period  of  the  em- 
pire the  C.  was  taken  only  once  in  15  yrs.,  and  was  finally 
wholly  discontinued. 

Mediceval  6'.— During  the  Dark  and  the  Middle  Ages  the 
term  C.  was  sometimes  used,  but  it  was  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  records  of  landed  estates  and  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  Now  and  then  we  find  indications  of  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  a  people.  Thus,  in  780 
A.  D.  Charlemagne  appointed  corns,  to  traverse  his  empire 
and  report  upon  its  population,  soil,  and  productions. 
These  reports  were  not  continued  by  his  successors.  Some- 
thing like  a  C.  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word  was  under- 
taken in  Eng.,  in  1081,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whose 
orders  an  inquisition  was  made,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
setting  forth  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land  in  every  co. , 
tlie  name  and  degree  of  each  proprietor,  and  the  number  of 
his  serfs  and  cattle.  All  these  wei'e  recorded  in  the  Dooins- 
(I'uj  Book,  which  is  still  extant.  Here  and  there  during  the 
14tli  and  1.5th  centuries  incomplete  C.  were  instituted  in  Sp. 
and  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Modern  European  C— It  was  not  untU  within  the  last  2 
centuries  that  any  really  systematic  attempt  was  made  in 
Europe  to  institute  a  regular  C.  Swe.  led  the  way  by  an 
ecclesiastical  law,  still  in  force,  which  enjoined  every  clergy- 
man to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  inhabs.  of  his  parish,  of  the 
persons  removing  into  or  from  it,  and  of  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths.  But  it  was  not  until  1749  that  thest; 
separate  returns  were  collected,  and  in  1762  a  condensation 
of  the  statistics  thus  embodied  was  first  published.  Since 
1775  the  Swe.  C.  has  been  taken  every  .5th  yr.,  the  work  in 
country  districts  being  perfoiined  by  the  clergy  as  part  of 
their  parochial  duties.  In  Eng.  the  work  of  preparing  a  C. 
was  undertaken  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  at  first  in  Lond. 
as  early  as  1.572,  but  it  was  mainly  performed  by  rude  esti- 
mates ;  and  it  was  not  until  1790  that  anything  approach- 
ing accuracy  was  fairly  attempted.  The  first  actual  C.  in 
Eng.  was  taken  Mar.  10,  1801 ;  this  has  been  continued 
every  10  yrs.,  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  being  enlarged  at 
each  period.  The  c;.  of  1851  was  very  comiilete  in  the  matter 
contained  and  in  the  mode  of  arrangement.  The  C.  taken 
in  1871  employed  32,000  enumerators,  who  were  required  to 
enumerate  evei-y  person  actually  within  their  respective 
(list  ritts  on  the  night  of  Mar.  30-31,  including  travellers  who 
arrived  at  hotels. — In  Fr.  nothing  like  a  regular  C.  was 
undertaken  until  1792.  In  1801  it  was  enacted  that  a  national 
C.  should  be  taken  every  5  yrs.  One  was  taken  in  1801  and 
an(jtlier  in  lso(i.  but  no  other  until  1821,  6  yrs.  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  Since  then  a  C.  has  usually  been 
taken  every  5  yrs.— The  C.  of  Belg.  is  notable  for  its  com- 
l)leteness  and  accuracy.— The  first  V.  in  Prus.  was  taken 
in  1805  ;  since  1834  it  has  been  taken  every  3  yrs.,  and  em- 
braces among  other  things  the  religious  status  of  the  pop. 
— In  Aus.  up  to  1851  there  was  no  ('.  except  such  inquiries  as 
would  enable  the  gov't,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those 
liable  to  military  duty.  The  results  of  the  first  enumera- 
tion were  meagre,  but  in  1857  a  new  law  was  enacted,  which 
provided  for  a  C.  to  be  taken  every  6  yrs.,  which  should 
embody  the  statistics  of  pop.,  wealth,  and  industry.— In 
Rus.  the  methods  of  taking  the  C.  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
— In  Sp.  since  1857  a  C.  is  taken  every  3  yrs. — In  It.  the  first 
gen.  C.  was  taken  in  1861,  and  decennially  since  that  time. 
—In  Gr.  the  C.  was  taken  ■annually  from  1836  to  1845,  since 
then  at  irregular  periods  of  from  3  to  5  yrs. 

Unttid  >'^tates  ('.—Up  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
const,  the  enumerations  of  pop.  were  mainly  estimates.  The 
first  actual  C.  was  taken  in  1790,  being  confined  wholly  to 
details  of  pop.,  the  number  of  free  whites,  other  free  per- 
sons and  slaves  being  noted,  and  the  white  males  being  put 
into  2  classes— those  above  and  those  below  16  yrs.  In  the 
C.  of  1800-1830  the  subjects  of  inquiry  were  somewhat  ex- 
tended. In  that  of  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
facts  relating  to  education,  commerce,  industiy,  and  pro- 
ductions. The  C.  law  of  1850  created  a  special  C.  office, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sec.  of  the  interior,  with  a  very 
much  enlarged  scope,  including  the  name,  age,  sex,  color, 
and  nativity  of  each  person,  together  with  the  number 
of  deaths,  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  products  of  in- 
dustry, and  a  variety  of  "  social  statistics."  The  C.  of  1860 
was  taken  upon  the  same  gen.  jirinciples  as  that  of  18.50,  but 
the  detiiils  were  better  wrought  out.  The  C.  of  1870  was 
taken  in  the  main  under  the  law  of  1850,  but  embraced  many 
important  modifications.  Among  these  were  inqinries  into 
the  parentage  of  every  person,  etc.,  amount  of  public  debt 
of  States,  cinmties,  cities,  and  towns.  Beside  these  were  a 
series  of  maps  and  charts  setting  forth  to  the  eye  the 
density  of  pop.,  the  distribution  of  the  colored  and  foreign 
pop.,  the  dispersion  over  States  of  the  natives  of  the  prin. 
European  countries,  the  comparative  illiteracy  and  wealth 
of  each  section,  the  range  in  degree  of  the  4  prin.  diseases, 
and  the  range  in  degree  of  the  5  chief  agricultural  products. 
The  actual  enumeration  in  this  C.  was  begun  June  1,  1870, 
and  completed  .Ian.  9.  1871  :  and  on  Nov.  1,  1872,  the  supt. 
announced  the  completion  of  his  report.    The  entire  cost  of 
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tlie  pivjiaration  and  publication  of  this  C.  was  S3.3:J6.51I.41. 
It  forms  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  which  has  ever 
been  made  to  statistical  science.  The  10th  C.  which  was 
taken  in  18S0  at  a  cost  of  nearly  Sr).i)iKl.iX>0  is  fully  equal  in 
value  to  that  of  1870. 

State  C.—ln  most  of  the  States  iirovision  is  made  for 
State  (.'.,  to  be  taken  during  the  intiTvals  between  those  of 
the  V.  S.  In  some  of  these  the  researches  are  made  wth 
^reat  fulness  and  care  :  in  others  little  more  is  attempted 
than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  pop.  [From  orirj.  ml.  in 
./.V  I'liir.  Ci/c.  hij  (tKX.  J.\mes  A.  Garfield  und  B.  A.  IIins- 
D.\LE,  /*;■<-.«.  or  in  ram  Cot/..  O.] 

Cent  [Lat.  ceii/um.  a  "hundred"],  a  coin  of  the  U.  S. 
worth  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar.  It  is  now  coined  from  an 
alloy  of  copper,  tin.  and  zinc,  and  is  a  lesal  tender  in  sums 
not  exceedinsr  25  ('.  The  Dut.  C.  is  one  hundredth  of  a 
aruilder.  and  is  worth  about  one  third  of  the  Amer.  ( '. 

Ceii'taurs  [Gr.  Keirovpot:  Lat.  ('enta"ri],  fabulous  ani- 
mals which  theanc.  Gr.  poets  imagined  to  be  half  men  and 
half  horses,  the  head  and  anterior  part  bems  human. 

Ceiitaii'rUJ!!,  (the  •■  Gentaur  "),  a  constellation  of  the  S. 
hemisphere,  contains  0  stai-s  of  the  first  magnitude,  desig- 
nated respectively  as  a  Gentauri  and  ^  Gentauri. 

Cen'taury,  a  popular  name  t>f  several  Old  World  herbs 
of  the  srenus  ErythriKi  and  order  Gentianaceje  :  and  also  of 
the  Sahbatia  angiilari".  their  Amer.  rep.,  all  valuable  bitter 
tonics,  used  in  dysjiepsia  and  intermittent  fevei-s.  The 
Erythraa  (7/(7*-//^'i.s- of  Ghili  has  similar  uses.  The  Erijlhrcua 
acdiilis  of  Barbary  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 

Conton'iiial  Exiilbl'tiou,  or  Exposition,  held  in 
Phila.  in  ISru,  the  hundredth  yr.  after  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  (See 
Ii;teun.\.tion\vi.  Exuibition,  1876,  and  Philadelphia.) 

Cen'tisrade  [from  the  Lat.  rf-nlnm.  a  "■  hundred,"  and 
orivins.  a  ■"step,"  "degree")  Tlierioometer,  the  name 
of  a  thermometer  having  its  scale  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling-point  of  water  divided  into  liX)  equal  parts  or 
deirrees,  the  freezing-point  being  taken  as  zero  and  the 
boiling-point  as  100°.  One  degree  C.  is  equal  to  1.8°  F.,  and 
eoiiversel.w  1=  F.  is  nearly  equal  to  ..>5°  C. 

Centipede,  .sen'ti-peed  [Lat.  «/(/v/h.  a  "hundred,"  and 
utiles,  "feet  ■].  a  popular  name  for  various  insects  of  tiie 
order  Myriapoda,  but  properly  given  to  those  of  the  sub- 
order Ghilopoda.  and  especially  to  the  family  Scolopendri- 
dte.  They  have  long  slender  "bodies  and  21  to  23  pairs  of 
feet.  Some  tropical  species  are  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  bite 
of  many  species  is  poisonous,  and  daugerous. 

Cen'tral  City,  cap.  of  Gilpin  co..  Col.,  on  R.  R.,  situated 
among  the  Rocky  Mts.,  in  a  gold-mining  region,  40  m.  W.  bv 
X.  from  Denver.     Pop.  1870.  2-360  :  1880.  2626. 

Central  City,  Lawrence  co..  Dak.,  in  the  Black  Hills, 
about  4  m.  X.  W.  f.f  Deadwood.    Pop.  1880,  1008. 

Central  City,  R.  R.  iunc.  on  Platte  River,  cap.  of 
Merrick  co..  Xeb.     Pop.  in  1880.  (>4s. 

Central  Falls,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the  Blackstone 
River,  about  6  m.  X.  of  Pro\i<lence.   Pop.  1880.  not  in  census. 

Centra'lia,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Marion  co..  111.,  253  m. 
^.  of  chicasro.     Pop.  1870.  3190:  1880,  :^21. 

Central  Park,  the  most  important  public  work  under- 
taken by  Xew  York  city,  next  to  the  Groton  Aqueduct,  was 
the  first  place  deliberately  provided  for  the  inhabs.  of  any 


M:.li(.f fVi.tra!  Park. 

city  or  town  in  the  I'.  S.  for  exclusive  use  as  a  pleasure- 
ground,  for  rest  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  late  A. 
J.  Downing  was  the  first  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
great  public  park,  and  in  18.'il  Mr.  A.  G.  Kingsland.  then 
mayor  of  Xew  York,  in  a  message  to  the  common  council, 
strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  public  park 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  it  was  at  once  referred  to 
the  committee  on  lands  and  jilaces.  This  connnittee  report- 
ed in  favor  of  adopting  the  mayor's  recommendation,  but 
the  report  gave  rise  to  an  unfortunate  controversy  that 
postponed  for  3  jts.  the  undertaking  of  the  so  much  needed 
improvement.  On  the  17th  of  Xov.  18.5.3.  t,  coms.  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  coiut.  through  Judge  William  Mitch- 
ell, to  take  the  land  for  the  G.  P.  The  supi-eme  court  con- 
firmed the  report  of  the  corns.,  and  in  Feb.  18.56  the  common 
council  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  payment  of  $5,160,369.90. 
of  which  S1.6.57..>90  were  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  lands 
adjacent  to  the  park,  in  view  of  the  benefit  they  would  re- 
ceive from  their  neighborhood  to  it.  t)n  the  19th  of  May 
18.')6  the  board  of  aldcnnen  adopted  an  ordinance  appoint- 
ing the  mayor  and  the  street  com.  coms.  with  full  authority 
to  govern  the  park,  to  determine  upon  a  jilan  for  its  im- 
provement, and  to  apiioint  such  pei-sons  as  they  might  see 
fit  to  carry  out  their  intentii«ns.    Many  plans  were  presented 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  park,  but  nothmg  suitable,  and 
matters  drajrgred  until  a  plan  was  presented  by  (4en.  Egbert 
L  Viele  'Phis  plan  was  approved  by  the  connnission.  and 
was  foi-mallv  adupted  liv  them,  and  Gen.  Viele  was  charged 
\\-ith  the  exeiutiun  of  the  work  as  engineer-in-chief,  on 
Apr.  1",  18.57.  the  Icsrislature  appointed  a  new  commission, 
consisting  of  11  nuinbers.  who  were  to  hold  office  ftir  5  yrs.. 
and  who  were  empowered  to  spend  a  sum  of  money  the  in- 
terest on  which  was  not  to  exceed  $30,000.  To  raise  this 
money  the  common  council  of  the  city  Issued  stock  having 
m  yrs.  to  run.  On  A]n:  1,  18.58,  m  plans  had  been  received. 
These  were  placed  up^>n  public  exhibition,  and  on  Apr.  21 
plan  Xo.  m,  bearing  the  motto  "  Greensward.'  was  declared 
on  the  first  ballot,  bv  the  votes  of  7  out  of  the  11  members, 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  of  $3000. 

The autlii >is of  " Greensward,"  the  successful  plan,  proved 
to  be  y\i:  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux, 
two  men  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  that  was  put  into 
their  hands,  and  tliat  work  one  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardlv  be  estimated,  not  merely  to  the  city  which  owns 
it,  but  to  "the  whole  country.  It  was  our  first  great  public 
park,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  maybe  improved  upon  by 
other  communities  with  ampler  space  and  a  more  varied 
and  picturesque  conformation  of  ground  to  begin  upon  than 
fell  to  us,  the  C.  P.  will  always  be  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  affectionate  pride,  as  having  been  the  first  to  point  out 
the  way  and  to  show  us  the  possibility  of  walking  in  it. 

The  C.  P.  is  214  m.  long  and  half  a  m.  wide.  It  extends 
from  59th  St.  on  the  S.  to  110th  st.  on  the  N.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  W.  Ijv  the  .5th  and  8th  avenues.  It  is  thus  a 
perfect  parallelogram,  but  it  is  virtually  divided  into  2  unequal 
parts,  between  which  are  the  2  great  reservoirs  of  Croton 
water— one  a  quaihangular  basin  of  masonry,  the  other 
much  larger,  with  an  irregular  outhne,  and  confined  in  an 
embankment  of  earth  lined  with  stone.  The  2  basins  cover 
in  all  nearly  150  acres.  The  smaller  of  the  two  is  nearly  a 
third  of  the  short  diameter  of  the  park  in  width,  while  the 
larger  nearly  touches  the  E.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  park, 
and  extends  >'.  and  S.  from  85th  st.  nearly  to  9Sth  st.  The 
original  park  inclosure  contains  770  acres,  to  which  have  been 
added  08  acres  at  one  time,  and,  more  recently,  ^lanhattan 
Square,  so  that  it  now  contains  802  acres.  It  follows  that 
nearly  one  sixth  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  C.  P.  is  occu- 
pied by  these  unsightly  embankments,  which  obstruct  the 
view  and  offer  nothing  in  return,  since  the  water  they  con- 
tain cannot  be  seen  except  by  mounting  to  a  level  with 
their  summits. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  avoid  it,  that 
in  time  the  park  will  be  shut  in  by  a  nearly  solid  wall  of  city 
houses.  This  was  easy  to  foresee,  and  it  was  so  manifest  an 
objection  to  the  site  that  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  However,  the  men  who  designed  the 
park  were  of  a  practical  turn,  and  crying  after  spilt  milk 
was  not  in  their  books  ;  they  made  the  best  they  could  of 
what  they  had.  They  drew  the  walks  and  drives  as  much 
as  possible  toward  the  long  axis  of  the  park,  and  kept  the 
striking  points  of  interest  mainlyonthe  same  line.  Yet  they 
so  contrived  it  that  there  should  be  also  a  circuit-drive  for 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  should  come  to  the  park  rather 
for  exercise  than  for  sight-seeing,  and  who  would  naturally 
prefer  as  long  a  stretch  as  possible. 

The  sheets  of  water  which  in  summer  add  so  much  to  the 
landscape  effect  of  the  park  are  thronged  in  winter  by 
skaters,  for  whose  comfort  and  safety  every  provision  is 
made  by  the  park  authorities.  The  ice  is  flooded,  scraped, 
and  swept  with  great  skill  and  promptness,  information  as 
to  the  state  of  the  ice  is  conveyed  by  signal  to  all  parts  of 
the  city,  temporary  structures  of  wood,  sufficiently  warmed, 
are  provided  for  putting  on  skates  and  for  refreshment,  and 
the  means  of  cheap  and  healthful  exercise  are  supplied  to 
thousands  of  people,  men  and  wimien,  boys  and  girls. 

The  park  has  been  a  great  civilizer,  and  its  mission  in  tliis 
respect  is  only  just  begun.  When  it  was  first  established  it 
was  the  only  park  in  the  country ;  now  there  are  a  dozen, 
and  there  will  be  more  and  more.  Without  the  C.  P.  we 
.should  not  have  had  in  this  generation  the  Brooklyn  Park, 
the  Fairmount  Park  in  Phila.— a  noble  undertaking— the 
Chicago  Park  ;  nor  wouldthose  stupendous  projects  of  the 
Yosemito  \'allcy  Park  and  the  Park  of  the  Great  Canon  of 
the  Yellowstone  have  been  conceived  and  carried  out.  In- 
deed, they  are  Gargantua's  play-grounds,  and  make  Hyde 
Park  and  Versailles  look  pinched  and  mean.  They  have 
been  laughed  at  as  bits  of  brag ;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  the 
merest  good  sense  and  wise  provision,  with  no  trace  of  ex- 
aggeration. Would  that  the  founders  of  New  York  could 
have  so  looked  ahead,  even  50  yrs.  ago  1  We  must  not  for- 
get that  if  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good-fortune  to  get  the 
C.  P.  at  all— and  who  can  doubt  it  ?— it  was  an  inestimable 
happiness  that  it  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  that  have  made 
it  what  we  see  it.  Several  large  public  parks  have  lately 
been  located  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City,  in 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Westchester  co. 

Cl.\rence  Cook. 

Cen'tral  Prov'mces,  The,  one  of  the  great  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  Brit.  India,  situated  between  lat.  18°  and 
24°  N.  and  Ion.  77°  and  8:1°  E.  They  were  formed  into  a 
chief  coiniiussionership  in  1801,  and  they  are  divided  into  4 
comnussKHK  isliips  or  provs.,  which  are  traversed  by  the 
E.  I.  K.  i;.,  1504  m.  long,  connecting  Calcutta  with  Bombay. 
Area  of  the  provs.  directly  under  Brit,  rule,  84.208  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1881,8,17.3,824.  Beside  these  there  are  native  "pro- 
tected "  states,  having  an  area  of  29,112  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
1,049,712.  '■  '    i    i' 

C'en'tre  [Lat.  centrum ;  Gr.  Kevrpov].  The  C.  of  a  curve  is 
a  pomt  that  bisects  every  straight  line  drawn  through  it  and 
terminating  in  the  curve.  The  r.  of  surface  is  a  point  that 
bisects  every  straight  line  drawn  through  it  and  ter?ninating 
in  the  surface.  The  C.  of  curvature  of  a  curve  is  the  C.  of 
the  osculatory  circle. 

Cen'tre  Col'lege,  Danville,  Ky.,  was  chartered  as  a 


State  inst.  in  1819.  An  amendment  to  the  charter  gave  the 
control  of  the  school  to  the  Presb.  synod  of  Ky..  upon  con- 
dition of  the  sjniod's  paying  $20,000  toward  the  endowment. 
The  condition  was  fulfilled,  and  C.  C.  became  a  synodical 
school  in  ]S."31,  I'nder  the  long  jiresidency  of  Dr.  Youngthi' 
coll.  rose  to  great  eminence  among  W.  schools.  It  retained 
both  its  numbers  anil  reputation  until  the. c.  war,  when  the 
number  of  students  was  reduced  from  200  to  less  than  50. 
The  close  of  the  war  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  Ch.  The 
synod  of  Ky.  was  rent  asunder,  the  larger  body  joining  the 
S.  Presb.  Ch..  the  smaller,  and  with  it  C.  C,  adhering  to  the 
Gen.  Assembly.  Upon  the  litigation  which  ensued,  the 
courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  decided  that  the  Assembly 
had  the  rightful  control. 

Cen'tre  of  Grav'ity,  the  point  in  a  body  which  is  al- 
ways in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
particles  composing  that  body,  no  matter  in  what  position 
the  lioily  be  ])laced. 

Ceii'trevllle,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Appanoose  co..  la., 
125  ni.  W.  S.  W.  of  Muscatine.  It  is  underlaid  with  an 
alnindant  supply  of  coal.     Pop.  1870,  1037  ;  1880,  2475. 

rentreville,  Md.    See  Appendix. 

Century  Plant.     See  Agave. 

Cepiializa'tion,  [from  the  Gr.  Ke<f>_a\ri,  "head"].  As 
the  head  is  the  seat  of  power  in  an  animal,  the  part  that 
gives  honor  to  the  whole,  it  is  natural  that  among  species 
rank  should  be  marked  by  means  of  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  head  ;  and  not  only  by  variations  in  struct- 
ure, l3Ut  also  in  the  extent  to  which  the  rest  of  the  body 
directly  contributes,  by  its  members,  to  the  uses  or  purposes 
of  the  head.  C.  is.  then,  simply  the  degree  of  head  domina- 
tion in  the  structure.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways 
or  methods  in  which  it  is  manifested  : 

1.  Witli  siiperior  C— that  is,  as  species  rise  in  grade  or 
rank,  more  and  more  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  or  of 
its  members  render  service  to  the  head  ;  with  inferior, 
less  and  less.  In  many  cases,  part  of  the  organs  that  serve 
as  feet  in  the  lower  tribes  serve  as  jaws  in  the  higher,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  transferred  from  the  locomotive  to  the 
cephalic  series,  and  thus  the  structure  indicates  higher  C. 

2.  With  superior  C.  the  structure  of  the  head  or  of  the  an 
terior  portion  of  the  body  becomes  more  and  more  com 
pacted,  perfected,  and  condensed  or  abbreviated  ;  with  in- 
ferior, the  same  portion  becomes  more  and  more  lax  in  its 
parts  or  loosely  put  together,  and  imperfect  in  the  parts  or 
members  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  is 
more  and  more  elongated  and  spaced  out  or  enlarged. 

3.  With  superior  C.  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  Idc- 
cotnes  more  and  more  compacted,  or  firmly  put  together 
and  abbreviated ;  that  is,  as  concentration  goes  oh  ante- 
riorly theve  is  abbreviation  posteriorly.  Even  the  tail  shows 
grade  ;  for  great  length  or  size  or  functional  importance  is 
actually  a  mark  of  inferior  grade,  other  things  lieing  equal. 

4.  With  superior  C.  there  is  an  upward  rise  in  the  head- 
extremity  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  this  reaches  its  limit 
in  man,  in  whicii  it  becomes  erect  and  points  heavenward. 
"\^'ith  inferior,  there  is  the  reverse  condition,  and  the  limit  is 
seen  in  "the  honzontul  fish. 

5.  With  irifeiior  C.  there  is  not  only  a  less  and  less  concen- 
trated or  co"mpacted  and  jierfected  state  of  the  whole  struct- 
ure before  and  behind,  but  in  its  lower  stages  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  structure  extends  to  an  absence  of  essential 
parts,  as  teeth,  members,  senses  ;  and  often  also  to  a  gross 
enlargement  of  the  body  beyond  the  size  which  the  system 
of  life  within  can  properly  wield,  and  in  this  case  the  body 
is  stupid  and  sluggish. 

The  laws  of  C.  act  conjointly  with  another  principle  in 
animal  life — that  of  the  ojipositeness  subsisting  between  the 
cephalic  or  anterior  and  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  animal 
structui-e,  which  is  a  kind  of  antero-posterior  or  fore-and- 
aft  polarity.  This  oppositeness  or  polarity  is  up  and  dou-n 
in  the  plant  and  ./V>?e  and  aft  in  the  animal.  The  fore  and 
aft  becomes  strictly  up  and  down  in  position  in  man  ;  and 
this  by  elevating  heavenward  the  cephalic  extremity,  not 
by  a  change  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  to  that  of  the  plant. 

The  following  are  examples  of  C,  and  of  decephahzation, 
as  the  reverse  steps  are  properly  designated,  in  some  of  the 
classes  of  animals : 

The  subdivisions  of  the  division  of  brute  mammals  (or 
quadrupeds)  containing  the  larger  species  are  4 ;— 1,  the 
Quadrumanes,  or  monkeys ;  2,  the  Carnivores,  or  flesh- 
eaters,  including  the  lion,  cat,  dog,  bear,  and  the  like :  3, 
the  Herbivores,  or  plant-eaters,  including  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  hog,  ox,  deer,  etc.  ;  4,  the  Mutilates,  in- 
cluding the  whales,  dolphins,  etc.,  in  which  the  limbs  are 
degraded  to  the  structure  and  uses  of  fins,  and  part  are 
wanting,  and  therefore  the  species  are  in  a  sense  mutilated, 
whence  the  term  Mutilates.  Such  forms  are  appropriately 
styled  degradational  forms,  since  they  correspond  to  a  degra- 
dation of  the  mammalian  structure  or  type.  These  several 
subdivisions  have  their  distinctions,  and  also  their  natural- 
ness, strongly  exhibited  in  characters  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  C.  [From  orig.  art.  in,  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Pkof.  J.  D. 
D.\NA,  LL.D.] 

Cephalouia,  sef-a-lo'ne-a  [anc.  Cephallenia  ;  Gr.  Ke4>aA- 
\r)via],  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  constituting  <}ne  of 
the  nomarchies  of  the  kingdom  of  Gr.,  in  the  ^Mediterranean 
near  the  W.  coast  of  Gr.  The  surface  is  mountain<_)Us,  the 
highest  point  about  5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  island, 
which  was  called  Samos  by  Homer,  contains  many  anc. 
ruins.    Area,  302  sq.  m.    Pop.  80,543. 

Ce'plieus,  a  constellation  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  com- 
prises about  35  stars,  the  largest  of  which  is  Alderamin. 

Cerani',  or  Zerani',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, the  largest  of  the  Moluccas,  claimed  by  the  Dut..  in 
about  lat.  3°  S.  It  is  nearly  200  m.  long,  mountainous  in 
parts,  and  mostly  inhabited  by  Malays.  Area,  6500  sq.  m. 
Pop.  07,000. 

Ceraiu'ic  [from  the  Gr.  xepa^ios,  "  potter'.s  clay,"  an 
"earthen  vessel"  or  "pottery  "J,  pertaining  to  pottery,  fie- 


tile.  The  term  C.  art  is  applied  to  the  dept.  of  plastic  art, 
which  compri«!es  all  objects  made  of  baked  clay,  as  vases, 
urns.  bassi-rilie\i.  etc.    (See  Potteuy.) 

Cerastes.    iSee  Hokned  5>nake. 

Cer'berus  [Gr.  Kep^epos].  the  triple-headed  dofr  which, 
as  the  aiic.  Gi-s.  imagined,  yarded  the  portal  of  Hades. 
He  i-esisted  only  those  who  attempted  to  come  out.  Her- 
cules is  said  to  liave  overpowered  and  dra^^ed  him  out.  (.'. 
is  the  name  of  a  N.  constellation. 

Cerca'ria,  the  larval  form  of  various  trematode  worms 
(I>i>!jiiia.  BUharzla.  etc.V  The  perfect  woi-m  deposits  an 
esri:.  which  hatches  into  a  curious  little  sac.  formerly  kno^\^l 
Hi  ojHilhta,  itself  often  entozoic.  and  once  believed  to  be 
an  infusorian.  The  opalina  in  turn  gives  birth  by  internal 
gemmation  to  one  or  more  CtrcurUt.  which  are  oval  tailed 
briranisms  which  swim  actively  in  water,  and  finally  enter, 
if  possible,  into  the  bodies  of  in.-sect  lar\-ii?.  moUusks.  fishes, 
etc..  and  are  thus  often  indirectly,  or  in  many  cases  direct- 
ly, introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  men  and  various  verte- 
brate animals.  Here  they  become  developed  into  trema- 
tode worms. 

Cerois  Canadeusis,  Red  Bud,  or  Judas  Tree. 
See  Judas  Tkee. 

Ce'real  [Lat.  cerealis,  from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agri- 
culture]. Originally,  cereali/<  signified  pertaining  to  Ceres 
or  sacred  to  Ceres.  Bread  or  grain  was  called  cerealia 
viuittta  (."cereal  gifts."  or  "gifts  of  Ceres").  In  modem 
laug.,  C.  means  pertaining  to  edible  grain  or  breadstuflfs, 
as  wheat,  rye.  maize,  and  barley ;  as  a  noun  it  denotes  those 
articles  of  food. 

Cerea'lla,  or  Cereal  Plauts,  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce edible  grains,  and  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  which 
are  used  as  breadstufifs.  With  the  exception  of  buckwheat, 
they  belong  to  the  order  Graminacea?  (true  grasses),  but 
differ  widely  in  stiiicture  and  character.  The  most  im- 
portant cereal  grasses  are  wheat  {Trificum).  barley  (Horde- 
(ii/'K  maize  [Z^(n.  rye  i.V'y//ei.  rice  [Oryza).  and  oats  ^Averui). 

Cerebro-Spinal  ITIeuingltis.    See  Mexixgitis. 

Cereop'sls,  the  quasi-popular  as  well  as  scientific  name 
of  an  Australian  go(.)se.  remarkable  for  its  very  short  and 
thickened  bill.  Unlike  other  gee.se,  they  seldom  seek  the 
water.    The  ('.  Xora  Hol/iuiifhe  is  the  only  known  species. 

Ceres,  se'rez,  the  Rom.  name  of  the  goddess  of  agricult- 
ure, whom  the  Gi-s.  called  Demetek.  and  to  whom  men 
were  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  gift  of  breadstuffs. 
She  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the 
mother  of  F*i-oserpine. 

Ceres,  the  name  of  an  asteroid  discovered  by  Piazzi  at 
Palermo  in  Jan.  ISOl.  It  was  the  first  asteroid  ever  dis- 
covered. Its  apparent  size  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  star 
of  the  7th  magnitude. 

Ce'reus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cactaeea?,  com- 
prises about  100  species.  The  C.  gpeciosisHimts,  a  native  of 
Mex.,  is  cultivated  in  greenhouses :  its  flowei's  are  of  a  fine 
scarlet  color.  The  night-blooming  C.  (C.  rjratidiflorng),  a  na- 
tive of  S.  Amer.,  bears  large  flowers,  which  expand  and 
fade  in  the  course  of  one  night. 

Cer'igo  [anc.  Cythera ;  Gr.  Kiieijpa],  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gr..  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Morea.  The  anc. 
Cythera  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  be  her  favorite 
residence.    Area.  107  sq.  m.     Pop.  10,637. 

Cerln'tbus  [Gr.  KTjpiiflos].  a  heretic  of  Egyptian  origin 
who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  and  SjTia  between  50  "and  KX)  a.  d.. 
founder  of  a  sect  called  Cerinthians.  He  taught  that  the 
righteous  shall  arise  from  the  dead  and  enjoy  a  millennium 
in  this  world.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  St.  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  to  confute  the  errors  of  C. 

Ce'rlum,  a  rare  metal  which  is  obtained  from  cerite.  It 
is  not  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  its  oxa- 
late is  a  valuable  anti-emetic  med.  in  certain  cases. 

Cer'ro  Gor'do,  a  mt.-pass  in  Mex..  through  which  the 
national  road  from  ^'era  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mex.  passes. 
Here  Gen.  Scott  defeated  a  greatly  supenor  force  of  Mex. 
imder  Santa  Anna,  Apr.  18,  1S47.  The  immediate  results 
of  this  battle  were  the  occupation  of  Jalapa,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  works  and  artil.  at  La  Hoya.  and  the  capture 
of  Perote.  with  54  guns  and  much  ammunition. 

Certiorari,  ser-she-o-ra'ri  [Lat.  "to  be  made  more  cer- 
tain"], a  writ  issued  from  a  supreme  court  to  an  inferior 
court  or  a  special  body  having  judicial  powere,  such  as  com- 
missioners, magistrates,  assessors  of  taxes,  etc..  acting  in  a 
summary  manner  or  in  a  method  different  from  the  common 
law.  Its  object  is  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
court  or  tribunal,  or  to  remove  them  before  trial  and  jucig- 
ment,  and  it  is  applicable  either  to  ci\il  or  criminal  cases. 
When  used  as  a  means  of  i-e^iew  of  an  actual  clecision  or  de- 
termination made  by  the  inferior  tribunal,  its  office  is  to 
con-ect  errors  made  in  point  of  law,  rather  than  to  recon- 
sider the  subject  on  matters  of  fact.  This  vrnx  may  also  be 
resorted  to  for  the  pui-pose  of  supplying  any  defects  in  the 
return  of  its  proceedings  by  the  inferior  tribimal  to  the 
superior  court. 

Ce'ruse  [Lat.  ceriisa],  a  name  of  white  lead,  which  is  a 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  extensively  used  by  house-paiutei-s, 
who  mix  it  with  linseed  oil.  It  has  been  employed  by  ladies 
as  a  cosmetic. 

Cervan'tes  Saave'dra,  de  ("Miguel"*,  a  Sp.  author,  b. 
at  Alcalii  de  Henares  Oct.  9.  1.547.  ed.  in  the  univs.  of 
Salamanca  and  >Iadrid.  He  enlisted  about  1570  in  the  papal 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto 
in  1.571.  About  1.575  was  captured  by  the  Algerines  and 
detained  in  slavery  at  Algiers :  in  1580  he  was  ransomed, 
returned  to  Sp.,  and  sen-ed  several  campaitrns  iu  the  Sp. 
army.  His  celebrity  is  founded  o7i  a  satirical  work  call- 
ed Don  Quixote  de  la  Mamha.  which  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in  the  ex- 
travagant romances  of  chivalry.  D.  on  the  same  dav  as 
shakspeare.  Apr.  23.  1616.  (See  T.  Roscoe,  Life  and  Writings 
of  Cerrnntes.  18.39. > 


Cer'vidae  [Lat.  cenus,  a  "deer"],  a  family  of  i-uminant 
ungulate  mammals,  of  which  the  deer  is  the  tj-pe.  whose 
horns  icaUed  antlerst  are  periodically  developed  prehmi- 
nary  to  and  durins;  the  rutting  season,  and  subsequently 
cast  off.  They  are  rarely  entirely  wanting,  but  in  almost  all 
developed  in  at  least  the  males,  and  in  one  tj-pe  (the  rein- 
deeri  in  the  females  also.  The  species  are  numerous,  most 
abundant  in  Asia  and  Amer..  and  entirely  absent  from  Aus- 
tralia. (See  Beek,  Fallow  Deek,  Elk,  Muxtjak.  Reindeer. 
and  Roebuck.) 

Cer'vin  Mont  [Ger.  Malterhorn].  a  peak  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  on  the  frontier  between  Piedmont  and  Switz.,  12  m. 
W.  X.  W.  of  Monte  Rosa.  14.825  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  pass 
of  iMt.  C.  is  practicable  in  summer  for  hoi-ses  and  mules  at 
an  elevation  of  lO.aSS  ft. 

Cesalpi'uo,  often  Anglicized  as  Caesal'pin  (AxdreaV 
an  It.  physiologist  and  botanist,  b.  at  Arezzo.  in  Tuscany,  in 
1519.  He  was  prof,  at  Pisa.  Wrote  Ars  Medica  aud  a  work 
On  Plants  :  was  the  first  who  proposed  a  natural  system  of 
classification  on  philosophical  principles.    D.  Feb.  23.  1603. 

Cesnola,  dl  (Luigi  Palma).  Couxt,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Turin 
July  29.  18:32.  I)i  C.  grad.  at  the  It.  Royal  Military  Acad., 
after  having  fought  in  the  war  of  It.  independence,  and  was 
afterward  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ansaldi  in  the  Crimea.  In 
1860  he  came  to  Amer.,  and  after  the  battle  of  BuU  Run 
in  1861  he  entered  the  volunteer  service,  and  was  made  col. 
of  the  4th  X.  Y.  Cav.  The  war  over,  he  became  an  Amer. 
citizen,  and  received  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Cyprus. 
L'pon  reaching  Cyprus,  Di  C.  began  his  researches  among 
tombs  that  had  been  opened  yrs.  before,  and  was  rewarded 
with  discovery  of  many  terra-cottas.  Beside  many  statuettes 
of  the  crowned  ^'enus.  he  found  a  number  of  little  figures 
bearing  plain  marks  of  Assyrian.  Egj-ptian,  and  Phoenician 
influences,  such  indeed  as  the  varying  hist,  of  the  island 
might  have  led  him  to  expect  to  come  across.  His  excava- 
tions were  not  contined  to  Lamica.  He  soon  discovered 
the  necropolis  of  the  anc.  Idalium,  and  in  these  tombs  made 
discoveries  of  marbles,  coins,  bronzes,  engraved  gems, 
and  objects  in  gold,  ■with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  terra- 
cottas. On  a  site  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  v.  of  Athieno 
were  found  buried  in  the  ruins,  according  to  Di  C.  a  thou- 
sand statues,  and  no  less  than  34  inscriptions  in  the  Cypriote 
lang.  It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  number  of  arti- 
cles brought  away  from  Cji^rus  by  Di  C.  In  Aug.  1870.  when 
the  representative  of  the  Rus.  Imperial  Museum  examined 
the  collection,  there  were  about  13.(XXi  pieces,  comprising 
statues  and  small  figures.  1800  lamps.  .5(XX)  vases.  2(X»0  coins. 
600  gold  ornaments,  1700  pieces  of  glass,  300  pieces  of  bronze, 
and  100  inscriptions.  In  1872  what  remained  of  the  collec- 
tion, after  various  sales  to  private  persons  and  to  pubUc  in- 
stitutions, was  purchased  for  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Fine  Art,  and  Di  C.  came  at  once  to  Xew  York, 
bringing  a  large  part  of  his  collections  with  him.  the  rest  fol- 
lowing not  long  after.  During  the  whole  of  the  winter  of 
1872-73  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  summer  he  was 
occupied  in  arranging,  classifying,  and  cataloguing  the  ar- 
ticles, some  of  which  nad  been  broken  in  the  transit.  After 
this  labor  was  completed,  and  the  whole  made  ready  for 
the  public,  Di  C.  returned  to  Cyprus  in  the  autumn  of  1873, 
and  was  in  1879  made  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Xew  York.  Clarence  Cook. 

I      Cespe'des  (Manuel  Carlos\  the  leader  of  the  Cuban  in- 
i  surrection  and  pres.  of  the  Cuban  republic,  b.  Apr.  18,  1819. 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Havana  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Bayamo.  is- 
j  sued  in  Oct.  1868  an  address  to  the  Cubans,  in  which  he  pro- 
'  claimed  the  republic  and  the  inde!)endence  of  Cuba.   On  Apr. 
\  10.  18(59.  C.  was  elected  by  the  Constituent  Cortes  pres.  of 
j  the  republic.     Killed  by  the  Spaniards  Feb.  27.  1874. 
I      Ces'told  ■Worms   [Lat.  cestns.  a   "band."  alluding  to 
1  their  ribbon  or  tape  like  fonn].  an  order  of  entozoa.  includ- 
ing the  tapewomis.     They  are  found  In  all  classes  of  verte- 
brate animals,  li^^ng  when  perfect  in  the  intestines,  but  in 
the  scolex  or  larva  state  inhabiting  the  living  tissues.    They 
have  no  mouth  or  digestive  apparatus :  the  animal  which 
they  mhabit  performs  the  operation  of  digestion  for  them. 
so  that  they  have  only  to  absorb  nutriment  by  osmotic  ac- 
tion.   Each  segment  impregnates  itself,  becomes  in  tune  de- 
tached, passes  out  of  the  intestine,  and  finally  bursts  and 
discharges  its  numerous  ova.  wliich.  scattered  by  wind  and 
water  over  grass,  etc..  are  devoured  by  various  animals. 
Then  the  ovum  hatches  into  a  free  embryo  or  "pro.scolex.'' 
which  pierces  the  walls  of  the  uitestinal  canal,  entei-s  the 
blood-vessels,  finds  a  lodgment  in  an  appropriate  tissue, 
where  it  encysts  itself,  and  changes  into  the  "scolex'"  or 
"hydatid"  state,  as  in  "measly  i>nrk."    Then  if  the  living 
scolex  is  swallowed  by  an  appropriate  animal  it  develops 
Into  the  complete  tapeworm. 
Cestraeiou.    See  Heterodoxtidje. 
Ceta'oea,  or  Cetaceans  [Gr.  k^tos.  a  "  whale"],  an  order 
of  mammals  characterized  by  a  fish-like  form,  adapted  to 
strictlv  aquatic  life,  and  a  tail  which  spreads  horizontally. 
Like  other  mammals,  they  have  warm  blood,   respire  by 
lungs,  and  the  voung  are  born  alive  and  nourished  by  the 
mother's  milk.  "  There  are  2  existing  sub-orders— the  Tooth- 
less C.  (Mvsticete)  and  the  Toothed  C.  (DenticeteV    The  for- 
mer comprises  the  Bala?nid{e  or  riirht-whale  family  and  the 
Balaenopterida?  or  fin-backs :  the  latter  the  Physeteriila^  or 
sperm-whales,  the  Ziphiida?.  the  Delphinid:v  or  true  dolphins, 
the  Iniid;e.  and  Platanistidse  or  fresh-water  dolphins.    An- 
other sub-order  iZeuglodontia)  was  represented  by  certain 
onlv  tertiarv  forms. 

Ce'tus  [Gr.  "the  Whale  "].  a  great  constellation.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  nebula?  and  the  variable  star  Mira. 

Ceylon,  see'lon  [native  !<inghala  :  anc.  Tajnofjane].  an  isl- 
and in  the  Indian  Ocean.  S.  E.  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  situ- 
ated between  5°  .55'  and  9°  51'  X.  lat.  and  79^  41'  and  81'  54' 
E.  Ion.  Area.  25,364  sq.  m.,  or  ]rt.2:S2.9fiii  acres,  about  14  the 
size  of  X.  Y.  Length.  266  m.  from  X.  to  S. :  greatest  width, 
140  m.  E.  to  W.  Is  .55  m.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostau. 
.?;'/?/(/<•<.— Bold  and  rockv  on  the  s.  and  E.  coasts:  intheiu- 
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terior  mts.,  vallevs,  and  jilaiiis:  }iiKliest  peak,  Pwlrotalla- 
galla/saSOft. ;  next  liigliest.  Adanis  I'eak.  T2801t  :  tlie  latter 
a  perfect  cone,  with  many  sa.ie.l  tiaditions.  Mts.  mostly 
Kueiss  and  granite  :  rivers  ni<  .stly  nit. -streams,  not  navigable. 

Climate  hot  and  moist,  but  more  moderate  and  liealtny 
than  the  mainland  ;  average  rainfall,  about  8t)  inches. 

)/i//./«/.N  — Iron,  tin,  coal,  plumbago,  and  .-^alt ;  sapplure.s, 
rubies,  amethysts,  etc.,  are  gathered  ;  i)earl  fisheries  on  the 

^Veaetation  and  Procluc/ionx—yiawy  and  beautiful  palms, 
coral  tree,  peepul  or  bo  tree  (the  religious  fig,  deemed  sacred 
by  the  natives),  bread-fruit,  cinnamon,  satin-wood,  ebony, 
etc.    Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pepper  chief  crops. 

Ej-jxii/h.  coffee,  cinnamon,  cocoa  nuts  and  oil,  coir,  hides, 
plumbago,  and  i)earls.  ,    i     i      * 

Animals,  buffaloes,  bears,  deer,  leopards,  and  elephants. 

Fihancfs.-VnbVw  debt.  1880,  £1,370,000:  public  revenue, 
1879,  £1.474.8(;7  :  public  expenditure,  £1,468,783  ;  exports  and 
imports,  1879,  £8.024,417.  „  ,        , 

■intiquUiex.—Vu\os^-eL\  temples,  some  of  them  hewn  m  rocks, 
some  in  caves,  like  that  of  Dambool  (Booddhist) ;  ruined 
cities,  immense  tanks  for  irrigation,  etc. 

There  are  7  y)?r«i;«-(.y— Central.  N.  Central,  W..  N.  '^  .,  S., 
E.,  N.  aru-s,  Colombo  (cap.),  pop-  111,94-2;  Kandy,  Trinco- 
malee.  Point  de  (ialle,  Jaffnapatain,  and  Singapadaya. 

//2*7o;-y.— Original  niliabs.  'iakkhos ;  tlicsc  coiKjuered  by 
Singhalese  .>43  b.  c.  ;  ^Maiabars  conquered  C.  about  a.  u.  1200, 
but  the  Singhalese  partly  recovered  it  in  123.5;  Port,  came 
in  1.50.5  :  driven  (nit  bv  the  Dut.  in  10.58,  and  these  by  the 
Eng.  In  1795 ;  C.  annexed  to  Brit,  crown  in  1802 ;  whole  isl- 
and con(|uered  181.5  ;  most  prosperous  of  Brit,  colonies. 

Poitulatioii  in  1881, 2,701,390  ;  of  these  the  native  tribes  con- 
stitute over  2,2.50,000 ;  they  are  Singhalese,  emigrants  from 
Ilindostan  *4;i  b.  c,  and  Booddhists  ;  Kandyans  or  Highland- 
ers and  Malabars,  both  Brahmans ;  Moormen,  originally 
Pers.  or  Arabs,  Mohammedans  ;  Veddars  or  outcasts,  of  the 
lowest  scale,  without  religion.  The  remainder  are  Eura- 
sians or  burghers,  Romanists  or  Prots.,  and  Europeans, 
mostly  Prots.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

riiacornac  (Jean),  a  Fr.  astron.,  b.  at  Lyons  June  21, 
182;^.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  of  asteroids 
as  well  as  for  his  writings  on  the  planetary  systems.  He 
contributed  the  atlas  to  the  Annal^ofthe  Observatory  of  Pans, 
1858  and  1803.     I).  Sept.  26,  1873. 

Cbad'bourne  (Pai-l  Ansel),  LL.D..  b.  at  N.  Berwick, 
Me.,  Oct.  21,  182:^ ;  elected  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis.,  and 
prof,  of  metaphysics  in  same  1867-70.  Wrote  Natural  Theol. 
and  IiiKtinet  in  Aurmah  ami  Men  ;  ed.  in  chief  of  The  Wealth 
of  the  U.  S.  ;  chosen  pres.  Williams  Coll.  1872,  retired  in  1881; 
chosen  pres.  Mass.  Agricultural  Coll.  1882.    1).  Feb.  23,  1883. 

Chaeremon,  ke-ree'mon.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  from 
several  of  whose  dramas  passages  are  quoted  by  Athenjeus, 
although  Suidas  in  his  brief  notice  of  him  calls  him  a  comic 
poet.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  may  be  placed 
about  380  B.  c.  He  fell  V)elow  the  dignity  of  the  great  tragic 
poets  of  the  preceding  century,  and  wrote  dramas  better 
fitted  to  be  read  than  to  be  acted.  There  are  also  3  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology  bearing  his  name. 

Chaereiiion  of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philos.  and  his- 
torian who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  early  Kom.  emps. 
He  went  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  to  take  chai'ge,  along  witVi 
Alexander  of  ^Egae,  of  the  education  of  Nero.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  hieroglyphics  and  one  on  the  hist,  and  religion  of 
Egypt.    Only  fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 

Cliserouea,  ker-o-nee'a  [Gi-.  Xaipoiveia],  an  anc.  town  of 
Boeotia,  .5  m.  N.  of  Lebadea,  was  the  native  place  of  Plu- 
tarch ;  here  Philip  of  ^lacedon  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  in  338  b.  c,  and  Sulla  defeated  the 
ai-my  of  Mithridates  in  80  b.  c.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  v.  of  Kujuirna. 

Cbastodoii'tidae,  a  family  of  the  acanthopterous  fishes, 
characterized  by  the  un- 
divided   post  -  tempor^b 
the  incrustaticm  (jf  paits 
of   the  dorsal  and    anal 
fins  with  scales,  and  hair 
like  teeth.    Their  colois 
are    often    gay,  and   in 
stripes  or  bands.   Chebi  o 
rostratiis,  an  Asiatic  hsli 
is  said  to  catch  insects  by 
sho<jting  drops  of  wati 
at  them  from  the  mout 

rbarfiucli,  a  c(jm 
mon  Old  World  song 
bird,  the  Fi-in(iilla  co'l  h^ 
prized  for  its  loud  song 

Chagrin  Falls,  O 
See  Appendix.  ^ 

€haiii,  or  Guiiter's 
Chain,    in  surveying,  is  a  measure  22  yards  long,  com- 
posed of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  7.92  inches  long. 
Ten  square  C;.  make  an  acre 

riialcedon,  kal-se'don  [(ir.  XaAxjjSuii'],  an  anc.  Gr.  city 
on  the  liosphoriis,  opposite  Byzantium,  founded  685  b.  c. 
The  Roms.  gained  possession  of  it  74  b.  c,  and  during  the 
empire  it  was  a  free  city  of  considerable  importance.  Two 
gen.  Ch.  councils  were  held  here. 

Clialcedoiiy.  kal-sed'o-ne  [Or.  v«^'")^'^''1-  '•  preci(nis 
stone,  so  named  because  found  near  Clialcedon.  is  identical 
with  common  (|iiartz  or  silex  in  chemical  composition. 

Clialcid'ida;,  a  family  of  lacertilian  reptiles  found  in 
warm  regions  in  both  continents.  They  are  popularly  con- 
sidered snakes,  having  no  visible  legs.  They  have  movable 
eyelids,  small  ears,  and  a  short  thick  tongue.— Also  the  name 
of  a  family  allied  to  the  ichneumon  flies,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  upon  which 
their  |jirva»  feed. 

<'lial(-lM,  kal'sis,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea 
in  Gr.,  18  m.  X.  E.  of  Thebes,  ou  the  Strait  of  Euripus  (at 


this  point  only  40  yards  wide),  and  connected  witli  tlie main- 
land by  a  bridge.  Is  said  to  have  been  colonized  from  Athens. 
Aristotle  d.  there  322  b.  c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians 
1205  a.  u.,  by  the  Turks  1470,  and  by  the  Grs.  1821.  Pop. 
6000.  It  is  the  only  town  in  Gr.  where  any  Mohammedans 
remain.— 2.  An  anc.  city  of  N.  Syria.  10  or  12  m.  S.  of  Clialy- 
bon  (modem  Aleppo),  on  the  old  caravan-route  to  Heliopolis 
{Baa/fjek) ;  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Seleucus  Micator 
(312-280  B.  c).  In  038  a.  d.  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
under  Abu  Obeidah,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Kennisnn. 
The  ruins  are  extensive.— 3.  An  anc.  city  of  Coele-Syria,  men- 
tioned repeatedly  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Herods.  Its  ruins,  nearly  1  m.  in  circuit,  now  called  Anjar, 
are  close  to  the  post-road  between  Beyroot  and  Damascus. 

R.  \).  Hitchcock. 
riialdica,  kal-dee'a  [Gr.  XaASaia],  the  anc.  name  of  a 
country  of  Asia,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per. 
(iulf,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Arabia  Deserta.  C. 
proper  was  the  S.  part  of  Babylonia,  but  the  name  was 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  more  extensive  region.  The 
term  Chalda?ans  was  applied  by  the  Heb.  prophets  to  the 
inhabs.  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  all  the  sub.iects  of  the 
Bal)ylonian  empire. 

<"  Jialdie'an  C'ltris'tiaiis,  a  branch  of  the  Ch.  of  Rome, 
consisting  of  those  Xestorians  who  acknowledge  the  pope. 
Tlicy  are  of  the  E.  rite,  and  are  under  the  patriarch  fil' 
Baliylon  ;iiid  12  bps. 

Oiial'dee  Lan'guage,  or  East'erii  Arama'io,  a 
Semitic  dialect,  in  which  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  were  written.  It  resembled  the  Heb.  and  Syriac.  The 
Targums  were  written  in  a  later  C. 

Clialk,  cliawk  [Lat.  creta  ;  Fr.  c?Y/ic-],  a  calcareous  earth, 
a  variety  of  limestone  or  carVxmate  of  lime.  In  geol.,  it  is 
a  sedimentary  rock  of  great  extent  and  importance,  and  a 
nieMil)er  of  the  cretaceous  formation.  C.  is  a  mineral  of  ani- 
mal origin,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  the  shells  or  cara- 
paces of  microscopic  marine  animals.  According  to  Ehren- 
Ijerg,  a  <iiliic  inch  of  C.  often  contains  more  than  a  million 
of  microsccjpic  organisms. 

nial'iner««  (Alexander),  a  Scot,  writer,  b.  at  Aberdeen 
;Mar.  29,  1759;  author  of  a  Gen.  Bioriraphical  Diet.  (1812-17,i. 
D.  Dee.  10,  18;M. 

ClialinerH  (George),  a  Scot,  antiquary  and  lawyer,  b. 
at  P'ochabers  in  1742.  His  greate.st  work  is  entitled  ('ale- 
(lonia  ;  An  Account,  Historical  and  Topographical,  of  N.  B7it. 
D.  1825. 

Clialmers  (Thomas),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  Scot,  divine, 
b.  at  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  Mar.  17, 1780,  and  ed.  in  the  Univ. 
of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Kilmany  ;  pub.  in  1808  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
anil  Slabirilij  of  the  National  Resonrces.  In  1815  he  became 
a  minister  in  (ilasgow,  and  delivered  a  series  of  discoui-ses 
on  astron.  in  connection  with  religion,  which  were  pub.  in 
1817.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1S2H.  Wrote  the  Bridgewater  treati.se  On  the  Aila/i- 
talidii  of  K.iiernal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellect uul  <'oii>if. 
of  Man.  Dr.  C.  was  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
whic-h  was  involved  with  the  Moderate  party  in  a  c<jntest 
in  relation  to  patronage.  This  contest  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  in  May  1843.  Dr.  C.  and  470 
other  clergymen  then  .seceded  and  organized  the  "  Free  Ch." 
He  expended  tlie  latter  yrs.  of  his  life  in  perfecting  his  Insts. 
of  Thfot.  and  in  officiating  as  prin.  of  the  Free  Ch.  Coll.  D. 
May  30,  1847. 

Ciialyb'eate  [from  the  Gr.  xa^"</'  ("gen.  xaAujSos),  "  iron  " 
or  "steel"],  containing  iron  in  solution,  applied  to  waters 
which  are  impregnated  witii  iron. 

Cliamaeleon,  ka-me'le-on  \_Gv.  for  "ground-lion"],  a 
name  origbially  given  to  an  arboreal  lizard  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  famous  for  its  changes  of  color  (see  Cha- 
M.ELEONTiD^),  and  often  erroneously  applied  to  other  liz- 
ards (f.  r/.  Anolis)  manifesting  analogous  changes  in  color. 

''liauiaeleon,  -^f  H"-H"'"a  on  the  Pontus,  a  Peripatetic 
philo^  a  dis(  ipl(  of  \iistotlc  or  Theophrastus.  He  was  the 
authoi  of  s(\(i  il  iihilosophical  treatises,  chiefly  on  moral 
subie(  ts  md  o|  i\  iii<  t>  of  \vritings  on  the  anc.  Gr.  poets. 
1  itli  s  ot  1 )  A\  (  1  k--  \s  ith  a  ft  w  fragments,  are  preserved. 
Cliauiaileuii''tidaB,  a  family  of  lizards,  representing  a 
separate  tribe  (Dendro- 
saura).  About  50  species 
are  known,  inhabiting  Afr. 
and  Asia,  but  most  numer- 
ous in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  one  is  found  in  S. 
Euroiie.  They  have  a 
compressed  body,  with 
granular  scales,  the  head 
little  movable,  but  the 
eyes  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  motion,  each  eye 
being  covered  by  a  lid 
pierced  with  one  small 
hole  ;  ears  concealed  be- 
neath the  skin ;  the  tail 
prehensile ;  the  tongue 
cylindrical  and  extensile  ; 
the  toes  in  two  opposable  sets,  fitted  for  grasping  boughs, 
etc.  The  food  is  insects,  which  it  catches  by  darting  out  its 
long,  sticky  tongue.    Their  coloi-s  are  very  changeable. 

C'liamae'rops,  a  genus  of  palms  having  fan-shaped 
leaves  and  flowers  in  spathes  about  0  to  8  inches  long.  The 
C  humilis.  often  called  palmetto,  is  the  only  species  of  palm 
indigenous  in  Europe.  The  fi-uit  is  a  triple,  .spongy  drape, 
which  is  edible.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making  brooms, 
hats,  and  seats  of  chairs.  The  fibre  of  the  leaves  is  a  valu- 
able material  for  cordage,  carpets,  and  paper.  The  blue 
palmetto  of  the  S.  U.  S.  is  ''-'.  Ilystrix.  Other  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  in  tropical  countries. 

C'liam'berlain,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 
i     (  liaiiiberlaiu  (D.   H.),  b.   at  Worcester,   Mass.,   1837, 
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trnul.  from  Yale  ami  from  the  Harvard  Law  School :  on- 
leivil  tliearmviii  18(>4  as  lieiit.  in  tlier)th  Mass.  Colored  Cav., 
and  pi-omoted  to  be  eapt. :  went  to  S.  C.  in  ISOli.  and  for  2 
yrs.  was  engJised  as  a  eotton-planter ;  became  atty.-gen.  of 
the  state,  and  in  1874  was  elected  g:ov.  by  the  Keps. ;  re- 
nominated in  1^7^>.  and  took  the  oath  of  office  Jan.  18m. 

C'haniberlaiu  iJoshia  L.i.  LL.D..  b.  in  Bangor,  Me., 
Sept.  8.  18:i8,  .CTad.  at  Bowdoin  foil,  in  1852:  entered  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  T.  S.  in  186-2.  and  became  a  maj.- 
gen.  in  I8t>.") :  gov.  of  Me.  18G(i-70.  and  iu  1871  became  pres.  of 
Bowdoin  Coll.    Resigned  in  1883. 

Cliain'bcrs,  in  law.  A  judge  is  said  to  act  at  "  cham- 
bers ■'  when  a  legal  proceeding  is  carried  on  before  him  out 
of  court,  either  at  his  oflfice  or  residence  or  other  conven- 
ient place,  including  the  court-room  itself.  Business  done 
before  a  judge  at  C,  as  distinguished  from  that  transacted 
in  court,  is  inci-easing  in  modern  times.  The  codes  of  pro- 
cedure in  some  of  the  Amer.  States  expressly  provide  that 
certain  acts  shall  be  done  by  the  court,  and  others  by  a 
judfjt.  refen-ing  in  the  last  instance  to  an  act  done  at  C. 
Through  the  same  medium  a  great  change  has  been  worked 
in  Eng.  in  tlie  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

Cliaiubers  iEzekiel  Fj,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Kent  co.,  Md.,  Feb. 
2S,  1788,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Md.,  in  1805;  became  a 
lawyer,  served  in  the  war  of  1813-15,  and  was  made  a  brig.- 
gen."  t>f  militia :  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Md.  1820-35 ;  also 
a  judge  in  the  State  courts  18:i4-.ol.    D  Jan.  30.  1867. 

Chambers  {(teougei,  LL.D..  b.  in  1780  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  grad.  at  Pi-incet<jn  in  1804 ;  became  a  lawTcr,  was  an 
M.  C.  183:3-37,  and  became  iu  18.51  a  justice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Pa.  He  prepared  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on 
the  early  hist,  of  tlie  State.    D.  :Mar.  25.  1800. 

Cliambers  iRoberti,  LL.D..  a  Scut,  writer  and  pub.,  b. 
at  Peebles  July  10.  1802:  became  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
and  wrote  Tiuililioni)  of  Edinhmfih.  Pub.,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  William,  Informaiionfor  the  People,  and  C'.V 
Eiicyc.    D.  Mar.  17.  1871. 

Cliaiubers  (Talbot  Wilson),  D.  D.,  b.  Feb.  2.5,  1819,  at 
Carlisle,  I'a.,  grad.  at  Rutgei-s  Coll.  in  18:i4  ;  studied  theol.  at 
New  Brunswick  and  at  Pi-inceton,  X.  J. ;  in  Dec.  1849  was 
installed  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dut.  Ch., 
Xew  York.  Wrote  The  Xoon  Prayer  Meeting  in  Fulton  St. 
and  The  Pmtter  a  Witnefi^  for  the IHiine  Origin  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Committee  engaged  iu  re- 
vising the  Eng.  Bible. 

Cbanibers  (,Wii-liam>,  a  Scot,  author  and  ed.,  a  brother 
of  Robert  C,  b.  at  Peebles  Apr.  10,  1800.  He  founded  C.'s 
Edinburgh  .Journal  in  18:52,  and  became  a  partner  with  his 
brother  in  a  publishing-house  of  Edinburgh.  Wrote  Things 
a^  They  Are  in  Amer.     D.  'Slay  20,  1883. 

Cliam'bersburg,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Conococheague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  .52  m. 
S.  W.  of  Han-isburg.  It  is  in  the  S.  portion  of  the  limestone 
valley  between  Blue  and  S.  mts.  It  has  a  female  sem.  On 
the  :30th  of  July,  18«>3,  a  body  of  Confed.  cav.  under  Gen. 
McCausland  entered  the  town  and  laid  it  imder  tribute  of 
$200,000  in  gold  or  half  a  million  in  currency ;  this  demand 
not  being  complied  with  by  the  inhabs.,  ^McCausland  or- 
dered the  town  to  be  tired.  About  %  of  the  place  were 
destroyed,  2500  persons  deprived  of  homes,  and  property  to 
the  value  of  81,000,000  consumed.  It  has  been  entirely  re- 
built.   Pop.  1870,  6:308  ;  1880.  0877. 

CUambord,  shom-bor'.  de  (Henri  Charles  Ferdixaxd 
Marie  Dieidonne  d'Artoisi.  Comte  and  Die  de  Bordeaux, 
b.  in  Paris  Sept.  29,  1820.  His  father  was  the  duke  of  Berry, 
a  son  of  King  Charles  X.,  who  abdicdted  in  his  favor  in  Aug. 
18:30.  He  was  recognized  by  the  Fr.  legitimists  as  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  received  the  title  of  Henry  V.  He  had  no 
children,  and  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.    D.  Aug.  24,  1883. 

Chainbrc  Ardente  [Fr.  "fiery  chamber"],  an  extraor- 
dinary court,  chietly  held  for  the  trial  of  heretics,  was  first 
convened  by  Francis  I.  of  Fr.  in  15:35.  Its  name  was  given 
on  account  of  the  unusual  severity  of  its  sentences,  burning 
ahve  being  one  of  its  mo.st  common  punishments. 

C'liainois,  sham'me  [Rnpicapra  Tragii.<i\,  a  goat-like  an- 
telope found  especially  in  the  Alps.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  goat,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  speed  and  its 
ability  to  leap  enormous  chasms.  C. -hunting  is  a  favorite 
though  perilous  amusement  in  Switz.  and  the  Tyrol.  Its 
skin  furnishes  true  C.  leather,  but  the  article  generally  sold 
under  tliat  name  is  made  of  sheep  skin. 

Chamomile,  kam'o-mll,  a  name  given  to  several  herbs 
of  the  order  Compositae,  but  especially  to  Anthemis  nobilis 
and  Matricaria  chamoinilla,  European  herbs  closely  resem- 
bling each  other.    The  first  is  common  in  Amer.  gardens. 

Chamouui,  shah-moo-uee'.  Valley  of,  in  the  Alps, 
belonging  to  Fr.,  3400  ft.  above  the  sea,  15  m.  long,  less  than 
1  m.  broad,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Arve.  It  contains 
and  is  sun-ounded  by  some  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  Alps. 

Champasue,  shon-pahn',  a  former  prov.  of  Fr.,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Lorraine,  S.  by  Burgundy,  and  was  draine(i  by  the 
Mame,  Seine,  Aube,  and  other  rivers.  It  is  now  divided  into 
5  depts.    The  prov.  gives  name  to  the  famous  C.  win? . 

Champagne  Wine,  a  name  applied  to  wines  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  white  or  red.  still  or  sparkling,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  Champagne.  Of  these  the  sparkling  and  foaming 
varieties  (civi  /«o'/a.s>'M' and  '/''//*?-/«o'/.'.'.<f./-)  are  best  known. 
After  the  vintage-seasoji  this  wine  stands  till  Dec.  is  then 
racked  off,  and  fined  or  purged  with  isinglass ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing Mar.  it  is  bottled  and  corked  with  care,  the  bottles 
being  placed  with  the  corks  downward,  so  that  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  drawn  off.  When  this  has  been  removed, 
some  brandy  and  sugar  are  introduced,  and  the  bottles  are 
recorked.  While  this  process  is  going  on  the  breakage  of 
bottles  is  often  very  great,  and  buyei-s  estimate  the  value  of 
the  wines  partly  by  the  breakage— the  best  wines  breaking 
the  most  bottles. 

Even  in  Fr.,  but  still  more  in  other  countries,  a  very  large 


part  of  the  so  called  C.  W.  is  factitious,  being  made  of  cider, 
light  Rhenish  and  other  cheap  wines,  and  other  substances. 
Happily,  in  most  cases  these  preparations  are  quite  as  harm- 
less and  often  (|ulte  as  palatable  as  the  genuine  i)ro(luct  of 
the  Clianipagnc  vineyards  :  for  some  of  the  imitations  arc 
nearly  perfect  reps,  of  the  appearance,  taste,  and  bouquet 
of  the  original  article. 

C.  W.  is  prized  in  med.  as  a  restorative  in  certain  low  con- 
ditions, especially  wiien  the  stomach  is  very  irritable  and 
will  hardly  tolerate  any  other  .stimulant,  the  carbonic  acid 
present  acting  as  a  sedative  to  that  oi-gan. 

Champaign',  a  city  and  R.  R.  junc.  of  Champaign  co. 
111..  128  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  young  ladies'  sem. 
Pop.  1870.  4625  :  1880,  5103. 

Champert J-,  sham'per-te  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  campi 
purx.  ■■  part  of  the  field  ''].  in  law,  is  the  act  of  aiding  a  per- 
son in  the  prosecution  of  a  law.su it  or  other  legal  proceed- 
ing, with  an  agreement  to  .share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  liti- 
gation or  to  make  some  profit  from  it.  It  is  distinguished 
from  "maintenance.""  iu  which  there  is  no  such  element  of 
gain.  The  2  acts  are,  however,  closely  allied,  and  governed 
by  substantially  the  same  principles.  C.  may  present  itself 
either  in  the  civil  or  criminal  law.  Ciiminal  proceedings 
are  not  frequently  prosecuted  against  champertors,  as  they 
scarcely  accord  with  existing  public  opinion.  The  topic  is 
of  most  importance  in  the  civil  law.  A  contract  affected  by 
C.  is  usually  void,  though  sometimes  this  rule  is  modified  by 
statute.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Champfleur y,  shon-fluh-re',  the  assumed  name  of  Jules 
Flevry,  a  Fr.  author,  chief  of  the  realistic  school,  b.  Sept. 
10,  1821:  produced  in  1847  Vhien-Cailla,  immediately  pron. 
Ijy  Victor  Hugo  a  chef  d'oeuvre. 

Champlain,  sham-plane'  (Samuel),  a  Fr.  na\igatorand 
pioneer,  the  founder  of  Que.,  b.  at  Brouage.  in  Fr.,  about 
1.570.  In  1608  he  ascended  the  River  St.  LawTence  to  the 
site  of  Que.,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  He  discovered 
Lake  Cliamplain  in  1610  ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Canada  in 
1020.     I),  at  Que.  in  10:3.5. 

Champlain,  Lake,  fonns  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween X.  Y.  and  Vt.  It  is  about  125  m.  long  ;  the  S.  half 
averages  less  than  2  in.  wide  :  in  the  X.  part,  where  there 
are  several  islands,  it  is  10  m.  or  more  broad.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  about  280  ft.  It  discharges  its  waters  through  the 
Sorel  River  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Hudson  River  by  the  Champlain  Canal.  On  this  lake  there 
was  a  battle  fought  between  the  Brit,  and  Gen.  Arnold  on 
Oct.  1:3.  1776.  and  the  Amers.  under  McDonough  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Brit.  Sept.  11.  1814. 

Cham'plin  (James  Tifti,  D.  D.,  b.  in  f'olchester.  Conn.. 
June  9.  1811.  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1834  Brown  L'niv.  ; 
from  18:38  to  1841  pastor  of  Bap.  ch..  Portland,  Me.  :  from 
1*41  to  1857  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  Water\ille  Coll.  (now 
Colbv  L'niv.)  :  from  18.57  to  1872  pres.  of  that  inst.  Wrote 
A  Text  Book  on  Intellectual  Philos.  and  A  Te.ct  Book  of  Po- 
litical Econoinu.    D.  Mar.  15.  1882. 

Champollion,  sham-pol'le-on  (Jeax  Francois),  a  Fr. 
linguist  and  EgjiJtologist,  b.  at  Figeac  (Lot)  Dec.  23.  1790. 
He  studied  several  Oriental  langs.  in  Paris,  and  became  in 
1809  prof,  of  hist,  in  the  acad.  of  Grenoble.  In  1814  he  pub. 
a  Geographical  Bei-cription  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  His 
reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  discovery,  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Rosetta  stone,  of  a  key  to  the  symbols  and 
hieroglyphics  of  anc.  Egypt.  In  1824  he  pub.  a  Summary  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  the  Anc.  Egyyitians.  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
hieroglyphic  system.  The  results  of  the  researches  of  C. 
and  Rosellini  in  Egypt  appeared  in  a  great  work  entitled 
Monduii-ntii  of  Egypt  and  Xubia  considered  in  Relation  to 
His/..  Rfligion.  etc.    D.  Mar.  4.  1832. 

Chan'oellor,  a  law  officer  in  some  of  the  U.  S.  wiio  has 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  w  hose  proceedings  are 
ba.sed  on  the  practice  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Eng.  court  of 
chancer)'.  In  other  States  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  is 
vested  in  the  same  court,  as  in  the  State  of  X.  Y'.,  wiiere  the 
.supreme  court  has  this  compound  .iurisdiction. 

Chancellor  of  a  University  is  the  chief  officer  of  a 
collegiate  inst..  sometimes  elected  for  a  term  of  yrs.  and 
sometimes  for  life. 

Chan'cellorsville,  Spottsylvania  co..  Va.,  S.  W.  of 
Fredericksburg.  65  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Richmond,  where  was 
fought.  May  2-4,  1863,  one  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  c. 
war.  between  the  U.  armv  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the 
Confeds.  imder  Gen.  Lee.  Hooker  had  fully  120.(XX1  men  at 
his  disposal,  wiiile  the  force  of  Lee  was  about  half  as  many. 
The  result  of  the  series  of  engagements,  which  occupied  3 
days,  was  that  Hooker  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  assail 
the  rear  of  Lee.  and  retreated  back  to  his  former  position 
opposite  Fredericksburg.  ha\ing  lost  about  18,000.  The 
I  Confed.  loss  was  aliout  ]3.00(.). 

Chancery,  Court  of.    See  Courts. 

Chani-re.     See  Syphilis. 

Chand'ler  (Pi-of.  Cil\rles  Frederick).  Ph.  D..  M.  D.. 
LL.D..  b.  at  Lancaster.  Mass..  Dec.  6.,  1836.  ed.  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  nnivs.  of  (iottingen  and 
Berlin.  For  8  ^'rs.  in  charge  of  the  chemical  dept.  of  Union 
Coll..  Schenectadv.  X.  Y.  :  since  18(>4  prof,  of  chem.  in  tlie 
School  of  Mines' of  I'olumbia  Coll..  X.  Y.  :  also  prof,  of 
chem.  in  the  academic  dept.  of  Columbia  Coll..  the  Xew 
York  Coll.  of  Pharmacv,  and  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Sur- 
geons. Member  of  the  Xational  Acad,  of  Sciences,  the 
chemical  societies  of  Lond..  Paris,  and  Berlin,  the  Amer. 
Chemical  Societv.  and  manv  other  learned  societies.  He  was 
also  pres.  of  the  health  dept.  of  Xew  York  city  and  chair- 
man of  the  sanitarv  committee  of  the  X.  Y.  State  Board  of 
Health.  Has  pub.  many  scientific,  technical,  and  sanitary 
papers,  and  was  the  chem.  ed.  of  j.'»'  I'niv.  Cycl. 

Chandler  (Johni,  b.  in  what  is  now  Monmouth,  Kenne- 
bec CO..  .Me.,  then  a  part  of  Mass.,  in  1760;  was  apprenticed 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  >L  C.  1805-08,  and  U,  S. 
Senator  1820-29.    D.  Sept.  25,  1841. 
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CHANDLER— CHARITY,  SISTERS  OF. 


Chandler  (Joseph  E).  a  philan.,  b.  in  Kingrston,  Mass  , 
In  1792  •  was  M.  C.  from  Phila.,  where  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
journalist,  and  was  U.  S.  minister  at  Naples  1858-61.    D. 

"chandler  (William  E.).  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 
1835  grad.  at  Harvard  law  school  1855:  member  of  N.  H. 
legislature  1862-64,  and  of  Rep.  national  convention  1880 : 
became  sec.  of  navy  1882.  „  j,     ,    n,T   tt     T^ 

Chandler  (Zach-^uiahI,  b.  at  Bedford,  >.  H.,  Dec.  10, 
1813  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich..  18;i3,  and  engaged  success- 
fullv  in  mercantile  business  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mich. 
18.57-75  and  from  Feb.  18,  1879,  till  his  death  ;  sec.  of  the 
interior  under  Pres.  Grant  187.5-77.  D.  Nov.  1,  1879. 
Chang  and  Eng.  See  Eng  and  Chang. 
Changarnler,  shon-gar-ne-a'  (Nicolas  Anne  Theo- 
nri  El  a  Fr  gen.,  b.  at  Autun  Apr.  26,  1793.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  Algeria,  and  in  May  1848  was  appointed  gov.- 
gen  ;  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  national  guard  at 
Paris"  and  of  the  first  military  division.  At  the  coxip-d'etat  of 
Dee  2.  1851.  he  was  arrested  and  confined  for  a  short  time, 
and  afterward  passed  many  yrs.  in  exile.    D.  Feb.  14,  1877. 

Chanii-f'hau-Foo,  a  city  in  Chi.,  25m.  N.  VV.  of  Amoy, 
<m  a  tributuiv  of  the  Kian-Long-Kiang.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  4^  ni.  in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  over  a 
l)ridge  78(J  ft.  long,  with  22  water-passages.  In  the  city  is  a 
Booddhist  temple  built  in  the  8th  century,  which  has  2 
towers  of  7  stories.    Pop.  1,000,000. 

Chank  Shell,  the  popular  name  of  the  shell  of  several 
species  of  Tuvbinella,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  These 
shells  are  worn  as  ornaments  by  Hindoo  women,  and  some 
specimens  are  said  to  be  valued  at  £100  sterling.  More 
than  2.(XK3.000  of  them  have  been  exported  from  Madras  in 
1  vr.    Some  are  used  as  raed.-cups,  and  are  held  sacred. 

Chan'nel  Isl'ands,  a  group  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Fr. 
belonging  to  G.  Brit.,  but  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The 
chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark.    Area,  73  sq.  m.    Pop.  1881,  87,731. 

Chan'ning  (Edward  Tyrrel),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  scholar, 
b.  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  Dec.  12,  1790.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  N.  Amer.  Review  ;  became  prof,  of  rhetoric 
at  Harvard  in  1819,  holding  it  nearly  32  yrs.  D.  Feb.  8.  1856. 
Channlng  (William  Ellery),  D.  D.,  a  writer  and  Unit, 
minister,  li.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Apr.  7,  1780.  He  entered 
Harvard  in  17'94,  where  he  grad.  in  1798.  Soon  after  this, 
while  living  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  he 
wrote  in  a  letter,  '"  Religion  is  the  only  treasure  worth  pur- 
suing. I  consider  the  man  who  recommends  it  to  society  as 
more  useful  than  the  greatest  sage  and  patriot  who  adorns 
the  page  of  liist<  iry. "  In  the  summer  of  1800  he  returned  by 
sea  to  New]iort,  and  to  the  hardships  he  endured  on  that 
vovage  may  be  ascribed  the  jicrnianent  indisposition  with 
wliich  he  had  to  contend  during  all  his  after  hfe.  In  1802 
he  took  the  position  of  regent  at  Harvard,  meantime  con- 
tinuing his  theological  studies.  In  1803  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Federal  st.  cli.  in  Boston.  In  1814  he  delivered,  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  efforts 
as  an  orator — viz.  a  discourse  on  T/ie  Goodness  of  God  in  de- 
livering the  Vhr.  ^\'orld  from  Military  Despotism.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  peace  movement,  to  which  he  lent 
his  support,  without,  however,  taking  the  extreme  ground 
of  entire  non-resistance.  His  Bemarks  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Nap.  Bonaparte,  which  appeared  in  the  (Jlir. 
Examiner  in  1828,  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
of  his  writings  to  carry  his  fame  into  all  (nvilized  countries. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  theological  discourses  is  that  on 
the  Evidences  of  Chnstianitij,  delivered  in  1821  at  Harvard. 
He  gave  his  earnest  sympathy  to  the  anti-slavery  and  tem- 
perance movements.     D.  Oct.  2,  1842. 

Cliannlng  (William  Henry),  a  Unit,  minister,  a  nephew 
of  William  E.  Channing,  b.  in  Boston  May  25,  1810,  grad.  at 
Harvard  in  1829,  and  preaclied  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Cin.,  and  Liverpool,  Eiig.  Wrote  a  Memoir  of 
m Hi a)n  Ellery  Channing.    D.  Dec.  1884. 

Chan'trey  (Sir  Francis),  an  Eng.  sculptor,  b.  in  Derby- 
shire Apr.  7,  1781,  was  a  son  of  poor  jjarents.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  carver  in  Sheffield,  and  removed  to  Lond.  about 
1S04.  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  Among 
hi-;  works  is  a  statue  of  Washington  in  the  State-house  at 
Boston,  Mass.    D.  Nov.  1.5,  1841. 

Chanute',  citv  and  R.  R.  .iunc,  Neosho  co.,  Kan.,  95  m. 
S.  of  Lawrence.    Poj).  1880,  887. 

Chanzy  (Antoine  E.  A.),  b.  at  Nouart,  Fr.,  Mar.  18,  1823. 
served  in  Algeria  184:3-59  ;  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  It.  :  served  again  in  Algeria  from  1864  till  Franco- 
(Verman  war  of  1870,  becoming  brig.-gen.  18(58 ;  commanded 
the  2d  army  of  the  Loire,  and  vigorously  resisted  the  Ger. 
invasion  of  Fr.  ;  member  of  National  Assembly  1871.  and  its 
pres.  1872  ;  gov. -gen.  of  Algeria  1873  ;  became  life  senator  of 
Fr.  1875  :  ambassador  to  Rus.  1879.    D.  Jan.  4,  1883. 

Cha'pin  (Aaron  Lucius),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Feb.  0,  1817,  grad.  at  Yale  18-37  and  at  Union  Theological 
Sem.,  New  York,  1842 :  prof,  in  N.  Y.  inst.  for  deaf  and 
dumb  18:38-43,  pastor  of  first  Presb.  ch.,  Milwaukee,  184.3-.50, 
pres.  of  Beloit  Coll.,  Wis.,  from  1850  to  the  present  time. 
Wrote  text-books  on  political  economy,  review  articles,  and 
was  an  associate  ed.  of  ./.'«  I'mr.  Cyc. 

Chapin  (p:nwiN  Hubbell),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Union  Village, 
Wash.  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29, 1814,  ed.  at  the  sem.  in  Bennington, 
Vt. :  was  made  D.  D.  at  Harvard  L'niv.  in  ia56,  commenced 
preaching  in  18:37,  first  settled  over  a  society  of  Univts.  and 
Units,  in  Richmond,  Va. :  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass., 
in  1840,  thence  to  Boston  in  1846,  to  New  York  in  1848,  where 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Univt.  ch.  His  speech  before 
the  Peace  Convention  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  18.50, 
commanded  great  attention.  Wrote  Vroivn  of  Thorns.  D. 
Dec.  26,  1880. 

Chap'lln  (Jeremiah),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1776,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1799  :  pastor  of  Bap.  ch.,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  1802-18,  pres.  of  Waterville  Coll.  1820-32.   D.  May  1841. 


Chap'man  (Alvan  Wektworth).  M.  D.,  b.  at  South- 
ampton, Mass..  Sept.  26.  1.S09,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  18:30, 
and  removed  to  Api)alaihic-ola,  Fla.,  where  he  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  botanist.  Held  various  State  and  U.  S.  offices- 
The  genus  Chapmannia  was  named  in  his  honor.  Wrote 
Flora  of  the  S.  T'.  S. 

Chapman  (George),  an  Eng.  poet  and  translator,  b.  in 
1.5.57-  He  was  the  first  translator  of  Homer  into  Eng-  verse. 
D.  16:34. 

Chapman  (John  Gadsby),  an  artist,  b.  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  received  his  training  as  a  painter  in  It.  Executed 
Jiaptism  cf  Poca/tontas  in  capitol  at  Wash. 

Chaptal'  (Jean  Antoine),  Comte  de  Chaxteloup,  an 
eminent  Fr.  chemist,  b.  at  Nogaret,  Lozere,  June  5,  1756. 
His  chief  works  are  Chern.  Applied  to  the  A?'ts  and  Elements 
of  Chem.     I).  July  :30,  1832. 

Chapul'tepec,  a  fortress,  about  2  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Mex.,  consists  of  an  isolated  eminence  about  1.50  ft.  high, 
fortified  by  a  strong  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill,  designed 
to  protect  the  causeway  forming  the  approach  to  the  city. 
Its  approaches  were  also  strongly  guarded  by  outworks  at 
its  base  and  on  its  acclivities.  This  fortress,  which  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Amers. 
under  Gen.  Scott,  Sept.  13,  1847.  The  Amer.  "loss  was  863 
killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  Mex.  much  greater.  The 
capture  of  C.  \'irtually  ended  the  war,  the  city  of  Mex.  being 
entered  by  the  Amers.  the  next  day. 

Cha'rax  of  Per'gamus,  priest  and  philos.,  flourished 
probably  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Kus  and  M.  Aurelius. 
He  wrote  a  Gr.  hist,  in  40  btjoks,  also  a  work  entitled 
Xpoi'iKa,  in  at  least  16  books,  and  philosophical  treatises. 

Char'coal  [Fr.  charbon  ;  Lat.  carlx)].  a  common  name  of 
a  variety  of  carbon  ;  a  carbonaceous  substance  obtained  by 
the  partial  combustion  of  wood.  The  tenii  is  also  applied  to 
the  solid  residuum  which  results  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  animal  matter  and  peat.  Except  the  diamond, 
C.  is  the  substance  in  which  carbon  exists  nearest  to  purity. 
It  burns  without  flame  or  smoke,  and  produces  a  greater 
heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  wood.  It  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  as  an  agent  in  clari- 
f jing  liquors,  and  for  the  smelting  of  ores. 

Charcoal  Blacks  are  made  both  from  animal  and 
vegetable  substances— e.  g.  burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine  twigs, 
peach-stones,  nut-sheUs,  the  .smoke  of  oil  or  rosin  condensed, 
etc.  Those  which  are  derived  from  vegetable  substances 
when  mixed  with  white  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint. 

Chardon,  O.    See  Appendix. 

Chares,  ka'rez,  a  Gr.  statuaiT,  b.  at  Lindus,  was  a  pupil 
of  Lysippus  and  the  founder  of  tlie  Rhodian  school  of  sculp- 
ture. He  lived  about  ;3(X)  b.  c.  Among  his  works  W'as  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

Chares  of  OTytilene  held  the  office  of  eUayye\ev<s  (one 
who  bears  messages  and  introduces  persons  to  the  royal 
presence)  to  Alexander,  of  whose  life  and  campaigns  he 
wrote  an  account. 

Charge,  in  law,  a  burden  imposed  on  a  thing  ;  a  duty  or 
obligation  imposed  upon  a  person ;  sometimes  merely  a 
foi-mal  and  distinct  allegation.  More  speclficall}-,  it  is  used 
in  the  following  connections:  (1)  A  burden  imposed  upon 
land,  particularly  in  a  court  of  equity.  It  is  a  common  course 
in  a  ■will  to  "  charge  "  the  devisor's  estate  w'itli  the  gen.  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  legacies,  or  with  the  payment  of  a  particular 
debt  or  legacy.  (2)  A  C.  upon  the  person.  A  will  or  other 
instrument  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  a 
person,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  upon  him  an  obhga- 
tion.  Should  he  accept  the  benefit,  he  will  by  implication 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  or  obligation,  though  it  may 
outweigh  the  benefit.  (3)  Directions  to  a  juiy.  In  a  ,iury 
trial,  as  the  deci.sion  of  questions  of  law  appertains  to  a 
judge,  and  mattei's  of  fact  belong  to  the  jury,  it  is  a  common 
jiractice  for  the  judge  to  instnict  or  "  charge  "  the  jury  upon 
the  questions  of  law.  These  instructions  the  jury  are  legally 
bound  to  follow.  (4)  In  equity  practice  the  words  "  charge 
and  discharge  "  are  found  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
accounts  in  that  court  of  moneys  paid  and  received.  The 
C.  means  the  statement  of  debts  due  by  the  party  against 
whom  the  account  is  rendered,  and  discharge  means  the 
items  of  credit  presented  by  the  latter.  (5)  In  equity  plead- 
ings there  is  a  statement  made  by  the  plaintiff,  known  as  the 
charging  part  of  the  bill  (or  complaint  i,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
certain  facts,  anticipatory  of  a  defence  which  he  supposes 
that  the  defendant  will  rriake.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Charisius,  ka-rish'e-us,  an  Attic  orator,  a  contempo- 
raiy  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  Demosthenes.  He  wrote, 
like  Isocrates,  orations  for  others,  and  in  this,  as  Cicero  says 
in  his  Brutus,  he  imitated  Lysias. 

Charislus  (Aurelius  Arcadius),  a  learned  jurist  who 
lived  under  Constantine  and  his  sons.  Extracts  from  3  of 
his  writings  are  contained  in  the  Digest. 

Charlsius  (Flavius  Sosipateb);  of  Campania,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian,  whose  date  is  uncertain.  Wrote  a 
Lat.  gram,  in  5  books,  Institutionmn  Gramrnuticarum  libri 
quinqrie.  Portions  of  the  work  have  been  lost :  the  rest  is 
given  in  the  various  collections  of  Lat.  grammarians. 

Charites,  kar'i-tez  (sing.  Cha'ris),  [(ir.  Xoipi?,  Xapire?  ; 
Lat.  Gratitt],  were  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter. 
They  favored  poetry  and  art,  were  friends  of  tlie  ^Sluses, 
and  presided  over  festivals  and  social  enjoyments.  There 
were  3  Graces,  named  Aglaia,  Euphrosjaie,  and  Thalia. 

Char'iton,  cap.  of  Lucas  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Char- 
iton River.  55  m.  W.  of  Ottumwa.     Pop.  1870, 1728 ;  1880.  2977. 

Charlton,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  was  the  writer  of  a  Gr. 
romance  which  treats  of  the  loves  of  Cha;reas  and  CaUir- 
rhoe.    Is  in  8  books,  and  has  come  to  us  almost  entire. 

Char'ity,  Sisters  of  [Fr.  sixurs  (or  files)  de  la  charite,  or 
SKurs  grises.  i.  e.  "  Gray  Sisters,"  so  called  from  their  dress], 
a  name  applied  to  several  orders  of  celibate  women  in  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  The  first  congregation  of  this  name  was  estab- 
lished at  Chatillon,  in  Fr.,  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1629. 
This  order  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  protec- 
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ti»n  of  foundliiiir  or  destitute  children  and  ased  persons. 
Sevei-al  eon.uivsrations  of  Aufrustiuian  nuns  and  of  otlier  R. 
C'atli.  oiilei-s  are  ealled  Sisters  of  C.  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  liave  hranelies  in  tlie  I'.  S. 

riiarleiiiague,  sluir-le-nian'  [L&t.  Caivliix  Maffnits],  king 
of  the  Franks  and  Koiu.  eiup..  b.  Apr.  2.  742,  probably  at 
Aix-la-t'hapelle.  was  a  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref.  After  his 
father's  death,  in  7tiS,  he  reigned  over  the  Franks,  jointly 
with  his  brother  Carloman.  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
T73.  From  that  time  sole  ruler,  during  a  reign  of  4:3  yrs.,  he 
carried  on  incessant  wai-s  on  all  his  borders,  extending  his 
domains,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  ChrLstianity  and 
building  up  a  vast  dominion.  In  772  he  began  a  30  >ts.'  war 
against  the  Sax. :  in  774  marched  2  armies  over  the  Alps 
and  conquered  Lombardy  :  returned  and  liastened  into  Sp. 
in  77S  to  help  the  Ar.  rulei-s  of  that  country  agamst  the  Os- 
mau  caliph  of  Cordova.  It  was  in  this  war  that  the  hero  of 
romance,  Koland  ort)rlando.  fell  in  the  pass  t)f  Koncesvalles. 
In  799  the  Koms.  revolted  against  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  were 
again  brought  into  subjection  by  C,  who  in  return  was 
crowned  by  Leo  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  \V.  empire,  on 
Christmas  day,  800.  He  watched  over  and  fostered  agri- 
culture, trade,  art.  and  letters,  clearing  away  forests,  drain- 
ing swamps,  founding  monasteries  and  schools,  building  up 
cities,  constructing  splendid  palaces,  as  at  Aix,  Worms,  and 
IngelUeim,  and  drawing  to  his  court  scholars  and  poets 
from  all  nations,  as  Alcuin,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Turpin. 
He  was  himself  proficient  in  science  as  well  as  all  hardy  ac- 
complishments, speaking  Lat.  and  knowing  Gr.  He  was  tall 
and  stately,  measuring  7  of  his  own  foot-lengths,  simple  in 
his  life,  '■  excelUug  all  men  of  the  time,  to  all  alike  dread 
and  beloved,  by  all  alike  admired."  as  he  was  desci-ibed  by 
the  historian  >^ithard.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis 
le  Debonnaire.  His  descendants  were  called  Carlovingians. 
D.  Jan.  58.  814. 
Cliarles  I.,  emp.  See  Charlemagxe. 
Cliarles  II.,  emp.  See  Charles  the  Bald  (of  Fr.). 
Cbarles  III.,  surnamed  the  Fat  [Fr.  Charles  le  Gros], 
emp.  of  the  Fi-anks,  b.  in  822  a.  d.,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Louis  II.,  who  at  his  death,  in  870,  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  3  sons,  Carloman,  Louis,  and  C.  After  the  death 
of  his  brothers,  which  occurred  before  884.  C.  inherited 
their  dominions.  He  was  deposed  by  his  nephew  Amulph  in 
888,  and  d.  the  same  year. 

Charles  IV.,  emp.  of  Ger..  b.  in  1316,  was  a  son  of  John 
de  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia.  He  was  elected  emp.  in 
1346  as  the  successor  of  Louis  V.  He  issued  in  IS-iS  the 
(iolden  Bull,  which  for  more  than  4  centuries  was  the  fun- 
damental law  to  regulate  the  election  of  Gei-.  emps.  D.  1378, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Weuceslaus. 

Charles  V.,  Dos  Carlos  I.  of  Sp.,  afterward  emp.  of 
Ger.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  archduke  Philip  of  Aus.,  and 
a  grandson  of  the  emp.  Maximilian  I.  His  mother  was 
Joanna,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile ;  b.  at  Ghent  Feb.  24.  1500, 
and  ed.  in  Flanders,  having  as  his  preceptor  Adrian  of 
Utrecht.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1506,  he  inherited 
the  Low  Countries  and  Franche-Comte,  and  in  1516  he  suc- 
ceeded Ferdinand  as  king  of  Sp.,  to  which  he  removed  his 
court  in  1517.  In  1519  he  was  elected  emp.  of  Ger.,  defeating 
Francis  I.  of  Fr..  who  was  also  a  competitor  for  that  dignity. 
He  was  crowned  as  emp.  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  Oct.  22. 1.520.  C. 
and  Francis  I.  of  Ft.  were  then  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  were  rivals.  Their  ambi- 
tious designs  against  It.  led  to  hostilities,  which  commenced 
in  1522,  and  with  intervals  of  peace  and  varying  f(irtunes 
were  continued  until  1.544.  In  1530.  to  check  the  Pi-ot.  Kef., 
he  assembled  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which  ordained  that 
severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Prots.  In  l.>i5  he 
conducted  m  person  an  expedition  against  Barbarossa, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Tunis.  Kesohing  to  extirpate  heresy 
among  his  subjects,  he  pub.  in  1546  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  the  elector  of  Sax.  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who 
were  chiefs  of  the  Prot.  party.  They  took  ai-ms  in  self-de- 
fence, but  were  defeated  at  Miihlberg  in  Apr.  1547.  Their 
cause,  however,  found  an  able  defender  in  Maurice  of  Sax., 
who,  as  the  head  of  a  league,  took  arms  again.st  C.  early  in 
1.552.  C,  surprised  by  his  rapid  and  skilful  movements,  was 
compelled  to  flee,  and  hostilities  were  ended  by  the  impor- 
tant treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  22,  1552.  which  secured  religious 
liberty  to  the  Ger.  Prots.  In  the  autumn  of  1555  he  fonnally 
resigned  to  his  son  Philip  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Sp.,  and  his  other  hereditary  dominions.  He 
also  abdicated  the  imperial  crown,  and  was  succeeded  as 
emp.  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  His  motive  for  abdicating 
appears  to  have  been  partly  ill  health.  Retired  to  the  mon- 
asten-  of  Yuste.  near  Plasencia,  in  Sp.     D.  Sept.  21,  1558. 

Charles  VI.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  the  second  son  of  the  emp. 
Leopold  I.,  b.  Oct.  1,  1685.  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Joseph  I.,  in  1711,  C.  was  chosen  emp.  of  Ger.  Having  no 
son,  he  appointed  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  his  heir  by  a 
Pragmatic  sanction  il724i.    D.  Oct.  20,  1740. 

Charles  VII.,  (Charles  Albert),  emp.  of  Ger.,  a  son 
of  Maximihan  Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  b.  at  Brassels 
m  1697.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  emp.  Joseph  I.  in 
1722.  and  a  niece  of  Charles  VI.  "^Alien  Charies  VI.  d.  in 
1740.  he  claimed  part  of  the  Aus.  dominions.  He  was  elect- 
ed emp.  in  1742.  but  his  armv  was  defeated  bv  that  of  Maria 
Theresa.    D.  Jan.  20.  1745. 

Charles  I.  (Charles  Stiiarti.  king  of  G.  Brit.,  b.  at 

Duntermlme,  Scot.,  Nov.  19.  KKXI.  third  son  of  James  I.  and 

Anne  of  Den.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  Mar.  1625.    The 

Pari.,  animated  by  a  growing  spirit  of  liberty,  was  sparing 

m  its  grants  of  supplies,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a  contest 

"ith  the  court,  and  C.  had  recrmi-se  to  arbitrary  methods 

:  raising  money.     He  governed  for  11  vi-s.  without  a  Pari., 

verely  pei-secuted  the  Puritans,  prosecuted  the  patriot 

Hampden,  attempted  to  impose  the  Liturgv  on  the  Scot. 

people,  and  was  met  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Scotch,  who 

invaded  Eng.  and  defeated  the  roval  army  at  Xewburn-ou- 
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Tyne.  This  disaster  and  the  want  of  monev  induced  the 
king  to  call  a  new  Pari.,  which  met  in  Nov.  1640,  and  was  the 
famous  Long  Pari.  Both  liouses  were  resolute  in  resistance 
to  despotic  power.  Provoked  by  an  attempt  of  the  king,  hi 
Jan.  1642,  to  arrest  Pyni,  Hampden,  and  3  other  membei-s  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Pari,  appealed  to  anns.  At  the 
battle  of  Xaseby,  in  June  164.5.  the  king  was  so  completelv 
beaten  that  he  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scot,  aimv, 
which  transferred  him  ui  1647  to  the  custody  of  the  Eng. 
Pari,  ^a^^ng  been  tried  and  convicted  in  a  high  court  ap- 
pointed for  the  occasion,  he  was  beheaded  Jan.  :30. 1649. 

Charles  II.,  king  of  G.  Brit.,  son  of  Charles  I.,  b.  Mav 
29,  1630.  He  went  into  exile  in  1645,  and  joined  his  mother 
in  Paris.  In  1649  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  Scot.  Pari,  "on  condition  of  his 
good  behartor."  He  landed  in  Scot,  in  June  1650.  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone  early  in  1G51.  A  Scot,  armv  fighting  for 
him  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  Sept.  1650.  C. 
having  recruited  his  army,  led  it  into  Eng..  and  was  pursued 
by  Cromwell,  who  defeated  the  roval  armv  at  Worcester, 
Sept.  3.  1651.  C.  then  took  refuge  in  Fr.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  the  royalist  partv.  which  was  alwavs  the  most 
numerous,  easily  regahied  the  ascendencv,  and  C.  was  re- 
stored in  1660  to  almost  unlimited  power.  D.  Feb.  6,  1685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II  C.  was  indo- 
lent, unambitious,  and  depraved  in  morals.     (See  Macav- 

LAT.  Il7.<'/.  of  EliC/.) 

Charles  I.  of  Fr.    See  Charlemagxe. 

Charles,  sumamed  the  Bald  [Fr.  Le  Chaure'].  or 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Fr..  fourth  son  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire, b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  823  a.  d.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  (840t  he  inherited  all  of  Fr.  which  js  W.  of  the 
Rhone.  He  is  also  styled  Charles  II.  amono;  the  Ger.  emps.. 
having  been  crowned  by  the  Pope  in  875.  D.  877.  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Louis  le  Begue. 

Charles  III.  of  Fr.,  called  the  Simple,  a  son  of  Louis 
le  Begue.  was  b.  in  879  a.  d.  Assumd  the  title  of  king  in 
893.    D.  929.  leaving  a  son.  Louis  Outremer. 

Charles  IV.  of  Fi-..  sumamed  the  Haxdsome  [Fr.  Le 
Bel],  the  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  b.  in  1294 :  began  to 
reign  in  1322.  He  aided  his  si.ster  Isabella  to  dethrone  her 
husband,  Edward  II.  of  Eng.  D.  without  male  issue  in  1328, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  of  Valois. 

Charles  V.,  called  the  Wise  [Fr.  Le  Sage],  king  of  Fi-., 
b.  Jan.  21.  1-337.  was  a  son  of  John  II.  He  acted  as  regent 
during  the  captivity  of  John,  who  was  taken  prisoner  bv  the 
Eng.  in  1456.  He  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1364.    D.  Sept.  16. 1380.  his  son,  Charles  VI.,  succeeding  him. 

Charles  VI.,  called  the  Beloved  [Fr.  L^  Bien-Aime], 
a  son  of  Charles  V.,  b.  in  Paris  Dec.  .3.  1368.  He  was  the 
first  prince  who  received  the  title  of  dauphin.  He  became 
insane  in  1392.    D.  Oct.  22. 1422. 

Charles  VII.,  suniamed  the  Victorious,  king  of  Fr..b. 
Feb.  22,  1403.  was  a  son  of  Charles  Xl..  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1422.  At  that  time  Henry  VI.  of  Eng.  was  recognized  as 
king  of  Fr.  by  a  faction  which  had  possession  of  Paris,  and 
Fi-.  was  partially  occupied  by  the  Eng.  C.  became  master 
of  Paris  in  14.36.  and  recovered  Normandy  in  1450.  D.  July 
22,  1461,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  XL 

Charles  ^'III.,  sumamed  the  Affable,  king  of  Fr.,  b. 
at  Amboise  July  :30.  1470.  was  a  son  of  Louis  XL.  whom  he 
succeeded  in  148:3.  D.  without  issue  Apr.  7,  1498.  and  was 
succeeded  by  LouLs  XII. 

Charles  IX.,  king  of  Fi-.,  the  second  son  of  Henrv  IT. 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  b.  at  St.  Gennain-en-Laye  j"une 
27.  15.50.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Fi-ancis  II..  in  1560. 
During  his  minority  his  motlier  had  the  chief  control  of  the 
govt.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  civil  or  religious  wars, 
which  began  in  1.5i;2,  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots. 
Ha\ing  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Huguenots,  he  ne- 
gotiated a  man-iage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and  Henrv 
of  Navan-e.  On  the  occasion  of  this  wedding  he  invited 
Coligni  and  other  Prot.  leadei-s  to  court,  and  treated  them 
with  a  simulated  favor  which  lulled  their  suspicions,  and 
then  was  begun,  Aug.  24.  1.572  (St.  Bartholomew's  dav),  the 
massacre  of  the  Pi-ots.    D.  without  issue  :Mav  .30.  1574." 

Charles  X.,  king  of  Yw.  b.  at  Versailles  Oct.  9. 17.57.  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  emigrated  in  1789,  and 
remained  in  exile  imtil  1814.  He  began  to  reign  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  Sept.  1824.  In  Aug.  1829  he  formed 
an  ultra-royalist  ministry,  which  became  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  and  on  July  2.5. 18:W.  tlie  Parisians  appealed  to  arms, 
IjaiTicaded  the  streets,  and  after  a  contest  of  3  davs  were 
completely  victorious.  C.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grand- 
son, the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  escaped  to  Eng.  D.  Nov. 
6,  18:36. 

Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  king  of  Naples,  count  of  Anjou 
and  Provence,  b.  about  1220.  was  the  youngest  son  of  Louis 
VIII.  of  Fi-.  and  a  brother  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  pope  he  attacked  and  defeated  Manfred,  king  of  Na- 
ples, in  1266,  and  usurped  his  throne.  The  .Sicilians  revolted 
and  mas.sacred  a  multitude  of  F'renchmen  on  the  30th  of 
Mar.  1282.  This  event  was  called  "The  Sicilian  Vespers," 
D.  Jan.  7.  128.5. 
Charles  I.  of  Sp.  See  Charles  V.  lemp.). 
Charles  (or  Carlosi  II.,  king  of  .'^p..  b.  Nov.  6.  1661. 
was  the  son  of  Phili])  IV..  who  died  in  1665.  Anne  of  Aus. 
became  regent  during  the  minority  of  C..  who  was  her  son. 
In  1689  he  became  an  ally  of  Eng.  and  other  powers  in  a  war 
against  Louis  XH'.  By  his  last  \\\\\  he  appointed  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou.  as  his  heir.     D.  Nov.  1.  1700. 

Charles'  III.,  king  of  Sp..  a  scm  of  Phihp  V..  b.  Jan.  20, 
1716.  ascended  tlie  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Ferdi- 
nand VI..  in  17.59.  He  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Sp.  in  1767. 
In  1779  he  declared  war  against  Eng.,  and  in  alliance  vc\i\\ 
Fr.  besieged  (iibraliar  without  success.  D.  Dec.  14.  17*1, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  IV. 

Charles  IV.  of  Sn..  a  son  of  Charles  III.,  b.  at  Naples 
Nov.  12.  174><.  became  king  in  ]7.s^.  After  a  war  with  Fr.  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  many  battles,  he 
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made  peace  in  1795.  and  as  an  ally  of  Fi-.  he  declared  war 
against  Eng.  in  1796.  In  1808  Nap.  deposed  him  and  placed 
his  own  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.     D.  Jan.  19,  1819. 

diaries  X.  (or  Cliarles  Giistaviisi,  kin^r  of  Swe., 
b.  at  Xykcipinj;  Nov.  8.  l(i^~'.  was  a  son  of  the  prince  of  Deux- 
Ponts.  His  motlier  was  a  sister  of  Kin?  (iustavus  Adolphus. 
He  was  the  heir-apparent  in  tlie  reiirn  of  Cliristina,  and  be- 
came kins  when  she  abdicated  in  June  1G.>4.  Waired  a  suc- 
cessful war  with  Poland,  and  another  with  Den.  L>.  Feb. 
13,  IGOO,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Charles. 

C'liarle^D  XI.,  kinjr  of  Swe.,  the  son  of  Charles  X.,  b.  Dec. 
2.5.1055.  C.  assumed  the  royal  functions  in  167,'.  He  defeat- 
ed the  J)aues  who  invaded  .Swe.  in  1077,  but  in  1079  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  married  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Den.  D. 
Apr  15.  1097,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Charles  XII. 

Cliarleis  XII.  of  Swe.,  b.  at  Stockholm  June  27,  1682. 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  XI.  and  I'lrica  Eleonora  of 
Den.  He  learned  Lat..  Fr.,  and  Ger..  and  formed  in  his 
vouth  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  living.  He  began  to 
i-eign  in  Apr.  1097.  In  1700  a  league  was  fonned  against 
Swe.  by  Peter  I.  of  Kus.  and  the  kings  of  Den.  and  Poland, 
who  de.signed  to  aggrandize  their  dominions  at  his  expense. 
In  the  war  that  followed  he  marched  first  again.st  Copen- 
liagen.  and  compelled  the  Dan.  king  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
then  attacked  Peter  the  Great,  and  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Xarva  in  Nov.  1700,  soon  after  which  he  invaded 
Poland.  He  defeated  the  Poles  in  several  battles,  and  de- 
posed Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1704.  In  1709  he  be- 
sieged Poltava,  to  relieve  which  Peter  advanced  with  an 
army  of  70.1K)0  men.  The  decisive  battle  of  Poltava,  July  8, 
1709,'  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  C.  He  retreated  into  Tur., 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  sultan,  who  gave  him  a 
residence  at  Bender.  Leaving  Tur..  he  travelled  incognito 
tliniuyh  Hungary  and  Ger.,  reaching  St7-alsunil  in  Nov.  1714. 
lie  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederikshall  Nov.  30,  1718, 
and  left  a  great  reputation  as  a  military  genius.  He  was 
never  matTied,  and  his  sister  llrica  Eleonora  inherited  the 
throne. 

Charles  XIII.,  king  of  Swe.,  b.  Oct.  7,  1748,  was  a  son 
of  King  Adolphus  Frederick  and  a  nephew  of  Frederick  the 
(ireat.  In  1792  he  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew,  Ciustavus  IV.,  and  retained  that  office  until  1796. 
The  States(;eneral  deposed  tiustavus  in  1809,  and  elected 
C.  as  his  successor.  Having  no  son.  C.,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Swe.  Diet,  adopted  Gen.  Bernadotte  as  his  son  and  heir 
in  1810.    D.  Feb.  .5,  1818. 

Cliarles  XIV.  of  Swe.    See  Bernadotte. 

diaries  lor  Carli  XV.  (Louis  Eugene),  king  of  Swe. 
and  Nor.,  b.  May  3,  1826.  He  succeeded  his  father.  Oscar  I., 
July  8,  18.59.  D.  Sept.  18,  1872.  The  crown  descended  to  his 
brother.  O.scar  II.,  Frederick,  duke  of  Ostrogothia. 

diaries  I.  (K.\ki.  Eixfn.  Fkiedkich  /kimiyiu.n  Ludwig 
of  IlohenzoUern  Sigmaringen),  king  of  Koumania,  the  name 
given  in  18(il  to  the  United  Danubian  Principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  b.  in  Ger.  Apr.  20,  1839,  and  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  late  prince  Karl  of  Hohenzollern.  On  the  10th 
of  May  1866 he  was  elected  *>//;;(?/,  or  prince,  of  Koumania. 
Koumania  has  since  become  independent,  and  the  prince 
assumed  the  title  of  king  Mar.  27,  1881. 

diaries,  archduke  of  Aus.,  a  gen.,  b.  at  Florence  Sept. 
5,  1771,  was  a  .son  of  the  Ger.  emp.  Leopold  II.  He  defeated 
the  Fr.  gen.  Jourdan  at  Wurtzburg  in  Sept.  1790,  and  com- 
pelled Moreau  to  retire  across  the  Khine  ;  in  1805  he  defeat- 
ed Massena  at  Caldiero.  He  became  gen. -in-chief  of  the 
Aus.  armies  in  1806,  and  encountered  Nap.  at  Aspern  and 
\\'agram.     Wrote  Pniiciphs  of  Slrateqij.    D.  Apr.  30,  1847. 

diaries  Albert,  king  of  Sard.,  b.  Oct.  2,  1798.  He  was 
a  son  of  Prince  (luules  Ennnanuel  of  Savoy-f  "arignan  ;  be- 
came king  on  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831  ;  declared 
war  against  Aus.  in  tlie  siiring  of  1848.  Having  been  defeat- 
ed at  Novara  in  Mar.  1849.  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
\ictor  Emmanuel.     1).  .Inly  28,  1849. 

<'liarles,surnained  tue  Bolu,  sometimes  called  diaries 
tlie  Kasli  (Fr.  C/iKi/ts  k  Teineraire],  duke  of  Burgundy, 
li.  at  Di.jon  Nov.  10,  143.5,  was  a  son  of  Philip  the  Good.  His 
doniinions  included  the  Netherlands.  He  waged  war  against 
Louis  XL  of  Fr.  and  other  princes.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Nancy  Jan.  .5, 1477,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  who  was  married  to  the  emp.  Maximilian  I. 

diaries  dty,  K.  li.  June,  cap.  of  Flovd  co.,  la.,  on 
Cedar  Kiver,  139  m.  W.  N.  \V.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  1870,  2106  ; 
1880.  2421. 

€liarles  Edward,  "  the  Young  Pretender,"  more  fully, 
€Iiarles  Edward  liOiiis  Philip  Caslmlr  Stuart, 
son  of  Jiiim-^  Stuart,  tlic  first  "Pretender."  and  of  the  Po- 
lish princess  clenientina  Sobieski,  b.  at  Rome  Dec.  31,  1720. 
War  having  broken  out  l)etween  Fr.  and  Eng.,  and  his 
father  having  abdicated  his  claim  to  the  Brit,  throne,  he  in 
1745  (July  25)  landed  with  a  few  attendants  at  Moidart. 
With  a  large  following,  mostly  of  Highlanders,  he  entered 
Kdinbiu-gh  Sept.  17.  destroyed  Sir  John  Coi)e's  army  at 
I'reston  Pans  Sept.  21,  entered  Eng.,  and  could  easily  have 
taken  Lond.  but  for  the  insubordination  of  the  Highland 
chiefs,  who  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Scot.,  repulsing  the 
royal  troops  at  Clifton.  On  Jan.  17,  1746,  he  defeated  Haw- 
ley  at  Falkirk.  The  character  of  his  farces  soon  compelled 
his  retreat  to  the  Highlands,  whither  he  was 'followed  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  fought  the  latter  at  Cullodeh 
Muir  (Apr.  10),  and  was  there  utterly  overthrown.  After 
many  months  of  suffering  he  escaped  from  the  Western 
Islands  by  the  aid  of  the  famous  Flora  MacDonald.  D.  Jan. 
.30.  1788. 

('Iiarles  Eininaiiuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  surnamed 
THIO  (iuK.^T,  b.  Jan.  12,  1.562.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Phili- 
bert  Emmanuel,  Aug.  31,  1.580.     D.  July  20,  1030. 

Charles  (J .\((;ui;s  Alexander  Cesar),  a  Fr.  savant  and 
aeronaut,  b.  at  B(:ingen<y  Nov.  12, 1740.  He  and  M.  Robert 
were  the  first  ijcr.sons  who  ever  ascended  in  a  balloon.  D. 
Apr.  7,  182:^. 

Cliarles  TIartel,  king  of  the  Franks,  b.  about  690  a.  d., 


as  an  niegnimaie  son  or  i'epm  a  Henstai,  duke  ot  Austra- 
a.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  mayor  of  the  palace  in  714. 
id  obtained  royal  power,  while  Chilperic  was  nominal  king. 
I  732  he   defeated  the   Saracens  near  Poitiers.     For  this 


was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pepin  d'Heristal,  duke  of  Austra- 
sia. 
and 
In 

victory  he  was  surnamed  .Martel  (?'.  e.  the  Hammer).  This 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  was  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world's  hist.  D.  Oct.  22,  741,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin  le  Bref. 

diarles'ton,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Coles  cc,  111., 
45  m.  W.  of  Terre  Haute.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  med.  coll.  Pop 
1870,  2849  ;  1880,  2807. 

Charleston,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
the  chief  city  of  S.  C.  and  the  cap.  of  Charleston  co.,  lat  32° 
46'  N.,  Ion.  79°  57'  W.,  about  7  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  120  m.  from  Columl)ia.  the  cap.  of  the  State.  The  city 
stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Coop- 
er rivers.  Northward  stretches  an  extended  plain  occupied 
by  fruit,  floral,  and  vegetable  farms  :  southward  the  2  rivers 
unite,  forming  a  siiacious  and  beautiful  harbor,  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  connnodious  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  a  large  wholesale  trade  carried  fin  with  the  in- 
terior, and  is  the  pt.  through  which  the  large  interior  cities 
of  the  neighboring  states  draw  their  supplies  of  merchandise 
from  the  great  commercial  centres.  The  prin.  exports  are 
in  cotton,  rice,  nav.ul  stores,  lumber,  and  iJiosphate  rock  (a 
fertilizing  sulistance  of  great  value).  The  prin.  educational 
institutions  are  C.  Coll.,  founded  in  1785,  and  the  Med.  Coll. 
of  S.  C.  The  former  has  an  excellent  museum  of  nat.  hist., 
and  the  latter  one  of  the  best  pathological  and  anatomical 
museums  in  the  U.  S.  The  C.  Library  is  the  prin.  inst.  of 
that  kind.  Estalilished  in  1748,  it  formerly  contained  24,000 
vols.,  but  lost  about  8()(X)  by  the  war.  :Many  of  its  books  are 
of  great  value.  The  .^pjirentices'  and  Minors'  Library  Society 
had  a  building  on  Meeting  st.,  and  10,000  vols.,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.  It  was  reorganized  in  187.3.  The 
benev<ilent  insts.arethe  city  orphan-house,  the  (/ath,  orphan 
asylum,  almshouse,  asylum  for  aged  and  intinn,  city  hosjiital. 
and  an  asylum  for  colored  orphans,  supjiorted  b.\'"the  State. 
The  Confed.  Widows"  Home.  St.  Philip's  Ch.  Hoine,  Sailors" 
Home,  Ladies"  ^lutual  Aid  Association,  and  Ladies'  Fuel  So- 
ciety are  among  the  private  benevolences.  The  most  noted 
pubhc  buildings  are  the  arsenal  and  the  citadel,  the  market, 
city-hall,  c.-h.,  city  orphan-house.  Charleston  Hotel,  Mills 
House,  Acad,  of  Music,  new  custom-hou.se,  and  the  P.  O. 
The  Battery,  a  small  park  on  the  S.  front  of  the  city,  is  the 
chief  public  resort. 

C.  was  founded  in  1680  by  an  Eng.  colony.  During  the  first 
half  century  its  growth  was  slow,  but  it  attained  commercial 
importance  before  the  end  of  the  second.  It  was  taken  l)y 
the  Brit,  in  1780,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  e\acuated  by 
them  in  1782.  It  was  the  State  cap.  imtil  1790,  when  the  seat 
of  govt,  was  removed  to  Columbia.  The  reduction  of  Ft. 
Sumter,  its  prin.  harbor  defence,  was  the  first  conflict  of  the 
c.  war  and  the  first  triumph  of  the  Confed.  arms.  In  Dec. 
1861  nearly  half  of  the  city  was  destroyed  liy  fire.  During 
the  last  2  yrs.  of  the  war  it  sustained  a  protracted  siege  and 
bombardment,  and  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  Confeds. 
Feb.  19,  1865.     Pop.  1870,  48,9.56:  1880.  49.984. 

Charleston,  or  Kana\%'ha  Court-House,  cap.  of 
Kanawha  co.  and  since  ^lay,  188.5,  cap.  of  W.  Va.,  at  mouth  of 
Elk  River,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  65  m.  from  its  mouth  and 
1.50  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Wheeling.  The  Chesapeake  and  O.  R.  R. 
passes  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kanawha.  Steam- 
boats navigate  the  Kanawha  River  up  to  this  point.  A  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber,  salt,  and  coal  is  carried  on.  The 
seat  of  the  State  govt,  was  removed  to  C.  in  1869,  and  to 
Wheeling  in  1875.     Po)).  1870,  3162:  1880,  4192. 

Charleston,  C^olleae  of.  In  June  1770  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  ('..  S.  C,  was  held  to  petition  the  gen.  assem- 
bly for  the  establishment  of  a  coll.  In  Oct.  1775  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  3  colls.,  1  of  which  was  to  lie  located  in 

C.  In  Mar.  1789  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  was  elected  pres., 
and  the  first  commencement  followed  in  1794.  In  1830  the 
new  building  (sulisequently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
wings)  was  erected. 

Charles'toAi'n,  formerly  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
but  now  a  part  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  nearly 
inclosed  by  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers,  and  is  ccmnected 
with  the  old  part  of  Boston  and  with  Chelsea  by  5  bridges. 
The  ground  is  uneven,  and  rises  into  2  eminences.  Breed's 
and  Bunker  Hills.  Charlestown  has  an  extensive  U.  S.  navy- 
yard,  occupying  from  70  to  80  acres,  with  an  extensive  rope- 
walk.  A  dry-dock  connected  with  the  navy-yard  is  built  of 
granite  and  cost  $670,000.  To  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  a  granite  .shaft  221  ft.  high,  31  ft.  square  at  tlie 
base  and  15  at  the  top,  has  been  erected.  It  was  commenced 
in  1825  and  finished  in  1843.  It  is  called  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  La  Fayette,  and  at 
the  celebi'ation  of  its  completion,  June  17,  1843,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle,  was  present  a  vast  gathering  of  people, 
including  the  Pres.  and  hiscal)inet.  C.  is  memorable  from 
its  associations  with  the  Revolution.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Brit,  on  the  dav  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  city  char- 
ter dates  from  1H47.  The  city  of  C,  also  the  towns  of  West 
Roxbniy  and  Brighton,  were  annexed  to  Boston  Oct.  13, 1873, 
to  become  a  part  of  that  munieipahly  Jan.  .5, 1874.  Pop.  1S70, 
28.:^23 :  1880.  pop.  included  in  Boston. 

Charlestown,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.  and  Conn. 
River,  .50  m.  W.  of  Concord.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  1741  ;  1880,  1.587. 

Charlestown,  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  W.  Ya. 
In  this  i)lace  John  Brown  was  tried  and  executed  Dec.  2, 
18.59.  On  the  18th  of  Oct.  1863  there  was  an  engagement 
here  between  the  Confed.  and  U.  forces.  Gen.  Imboden  fir.st 
taking  the  place  from  the  Unionists,  and  Col.  G.  D.  Wells 
driving  him  tmt.     Pop.  1870.  1.593 ;  1880,  2016. 

Charlevoix,  de,  dch  shar-leh-vwah'  (Pierre  Francois 
Xavier),  a  Fr.  Jesuit  and  historian,  b.  at  St.  Quentin  Oct.  29. 
1082.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada  in  1720.  and  de- 
scended the  Miss,  to  its  mouth.    Wrote  a  Hist,  q;'  Canada. 

D.  Feb.  1,  1701. 
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t'liar'lutte,  a  citv  aud  H.  1\.  June  cap.  of  Eaton  co., 
Mkh..  1<»  m.  t>.  \V.  of  Lansinjr.     Pop.  1880,  SltlO:  1S!S4.  :i598. 

Charlotte,  a  city  and  R.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  Mecklenburj; 
CO..  N.  C.  (Jold-niines  have  been  opened  in  tlio  vicinity. 
There  is  a  brancli  of  the  V.  S.  .Mint  in  tlii.s  citv.  It  lias  3 
at'ads.     Pop.  1S70.  44ro :  1880,   7094. 

t'liar'loltesvllle,  1{.  1{.  jiiuc,  cap.  of  Albemarle  co., 
Va.,  on  tlie  Kivanna  Kiver.  One  in.  AV.  of  this  town  is  tlie 
Univ.  of  Va..  founded  in  181!)  by  Tliomas  .lefferson,  and  en- 
dowed bv  the  iState.  Monticello.  the  residence  of  Jefferson, 
is  3  m.  distant.     Pop.  1870,  38;iS  ;  1880,  2070. 

Cliar'lottoto'wii,  the  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  E.  Kiver,  near  the  S.  coast.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  K.  Cath.  bp.,  of  Piince  of 
Wales  Coll.,  St.  Dunstan's  Uoll.  (K.  Cath.),  and  a  Meth.  Coll. 
Pop.  in  1881,  11,4&5. 

Cliarl'toii  UJoBEKT  M.),  a  lawyer  and  author,  b.  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga..  .Ian.  19,  1807.  lie  pnb.  a  vol.  of  poems  in  1838, 
and  became  l'.  S.  Senator  in  ISoi.     1).  .Ian.  18,  1854. 

Cliar'iiook  (Stephen),  an  Ens.  nonconformist  divine,  b. 
in  Lond.  UilH.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief  work 
being  a  treatise  on  77ie  Bei/if/  ami  Atlribntexof  God.  D.  July 
27.  1680. 

Clia'roii  (Gr.  Xoptoi'],  in  classic  mythology,  the  ferryman 
who  transported  the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Charon  (ka'roni  of  Liaiiip'sa<>iis,  son  of  Pytliocles, 
one  of  the  early  writers  uf  hist.  i)receding  Herodotus,  flour- 
ished about  480  B.  c.  lie  comi>oseil  a  number  of  works  on 
historical  subjects,  an  account  of  the  Pers.  (Ilepo-Dca),  and 
another  of  the  Grs.  {^'S.kkr\viK6.\.  Only  fragments  of  his 
works  remain. 

Charr  {■^(drelinus  tii/Ma),  a  beautiful  European  fish  of  the 
salmon  family.  It  is  not  a  game  fish,  though  it  will  occa- 
sionally rise  at  the  fly  or  taKe  a  minnow.  It  lives  in  the 
clear  water  of  lakes  and  streams.  It  seldom  weighs  much 
more  than  a  lb.,  and  is  quite  variable  in  color  and  marks. 
Allied  to  this  are  a  number  of  species  in  Europe  and  Amer., 
and  among  them  is  the  common  brook-trout  of  X.  Amer., 
the  S./oii/hid/i.-'. 

Chart  [Lat.  chaita,  a  "paper'"],  a  hydrographic  map  of 
some  pcjrtion  of  the  sea  or  coast  for  the  use  of  navigators. 
C.  are  generally  made  on  the  "Alercator"  projection;  those 
prepai-ed  by  the  I".  S.  Coast  Survey  are,  howevei-,  made  on 
the  polyconic  projection. 

Cliar'ter  [Vr.  chdrtre  or  chatle,  from  the  Lat.  charfa, 
"paper"],  a  fonually  written  instrument  given  as  evidence 
of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other  transaction  between  man  and 
man  ;  an  instrument  executed  with  form  and  st)leninity  be- 
stowing rights  and  privileges.  In  public  law  the  term  is 
applied  to  those  formal  deeds  or  instruments  l)y  which 
sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  sub- 
jects, or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  of  a 
colony.  The  founders  of  several  of  the  Brit,  colonies,  now 
States  of  the  U.,  obtained  C.  from  the  king  of  Eng.  for 
the  same.  In  municipal  law  the  word  is  principally  used  to 
designate  a  grant  obtained  from  the  king  of  franchises,  priv- 
ileges, or  estates  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  A 
leading  instance  is  found  in  the  creation  of  corporations. 

Char'ter  Oak.  a  tree  which  stood  in  Hartford.  Conn. 
When  Sir  EdnnuKl  Andros  came  to  Hartford  in   1687,  by 
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command  of  King  .Tames  II.,  to  resume  the  charter  of  the 
colony,  the  charter  was  (concealed  in  a  hollow  of  this  oak 
which  was  blown  down  in  .\ug.  1856. 

Char'ter-Par'ty  [Vr.  chart re-jxirlu^,  the  title  given  to 
a  contract  in  which  the  owner  or  the  master  of  a  shii>,  with 
consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the  vessel  or  a  portion  of  her  to  a 
sectmd  party  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  pt  to 
another  pt.  :  hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  "  chartered."  It 
must  specify  tlie  voyage  to  be  iierformed  and  the  terms  on 
which  tlie  cargo  is  to  he  carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship  it 
IS  covenanted  that  she  .sluill  be  seaworthv.  well  found  in 
rigging,  turniture.  and  in-ovisions.  and  that  the  I'rew  be  suit- 
able in  number  and  conipetency  :  thiit  she  shall  be  readv  to 
receive  the  cargo  cm  a  given  day.  wait  its  complete  deliverv 
for  a  certain  period,  and  sail  Un-  the  stipulated  pt.  wlieii 
laden,  if  the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's 
portion  of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and  unload  at 
suitable  i)eriods  under  specified  penalties,  and  to  pay  the 
freight  as  agi-eed  on.  .\  C.-P.  sonietinies  assumes  another 
character,  and  is  a  mere  lease  of  a  ship,  which  is  manned  by 


the  charterer,  who  then  has  the  usual  rights  and  incurs  the 
liabilities  growing  out  of  iiossession. 

<;hart'lMti,  a  political  movement  in  G.  Brit.  18:^5  to  1^50, 
in  which  atteiujits  were  made  to  secure  universal  male  suf- 
frage, equal  reiiresentatioii.  the  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parls.. 
the  abolition  of  property  ([ualirication  for  office-holder.s,  and 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  members  of  Pari. 

Chartres,  sharfr  (anc.  Atitrkum),  a  city  of  Yv.,  cap.  of 
the  dept.  of  Eure-et-Loir.  is  on  the  river  Eiire,  and  is  49  m. 
s.  W.  of  Paris  by  R.  R.  It  has  a  (iothic  cathedral  of  the  11th 
century,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  Fr.,  surmounted  bv 
2  towers,  one  of  them  382  ft.  high,  with  rich  ornamentation, 
and  the  other  exceedingly  massive.  C.  has  2  other  remark- 
able chs.,  an  epis.  palace,  and  a  public  library  of  about 
30.7(X)  vols.  During  the  .Middle  Ages  C.  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dist.  of  CltavhaiiK  made  by  Francis  I.  a  duchy,  and  given  as 
an  appanage  to  the  dukes  of  Orleans.  Hence  the  title  duke 
of  C.  was  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
:More  recently  the  same  title  was  given  to  Prince  Robert  of 
Orleans,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and  2d  son  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Orleans.     Poj).  2l,ii8(). 

Charyb'dls  [(;r.  Kopu^St?].  now  called  Galofaro,  an 
incessant  undulation,  rather  than  a  whirlpool,  on  Sicilian 
side  of  strait  of  Messina,  opposite  rock  of  Scylla.  It  is  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  currents,  and  is  seldom  dangerous. 

Chase  i  Didi.ev),  b.  in  Cornish,  X.  II.,  Dec.  :W,  1771,  grad. 
at  Dartmouth  in  1794;  was  chief-justice  of  Vt.  1817-21  and 
I  .  s.  Senator  1813-17  and  182.5-31.     I).  Feb.  23,  1846. 

Chase  (GEouciE).  LL.B..  b.  in  Portland,  .Me..  Dec.  29, 1849, 
grad.  at  Yale  1870  and  (  olumbia  Coll.  law  .school  1873  ;  be- 
came assistant  prof,  in  1875  and  prof,  in  1878  in  that  inst.  ; 
pub.  Amer.  simleuVs  lilackytone. 

Chase  (Ir.^h),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stratton,  Vt.,  Oct.  5, 1793, grad. 
at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1814,  studied  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  ;  ordained  to  Bap.  ministry  1817.  From  1825  to  1845 
prof,  at  successive  periods  of  l)il]licaltlieol.  and  ecclesiastical 
hist,  in  the  theological  inst.  (which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding)  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.   D.  Nov.  1, 18fJ4. 

Chase  (PHiL.ikNDEU).  D.  D.,  an  Epis.  bp.,  b.  in  Cornish. 
N.  H.,  Dec.  14,  177.5,  and  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  179C.  He  be- 
came bp.  of  O.  in  1819,  and  bp.  of  111.  in  laSo.  He  founded 
Kenyon  Coll.,  O.,  and  Jubilee  Coll.,  111.    D.  Sept.  20,  18-52. 

Chase  (S.^lmox  Portland),  a  statesman  and  jurist,  son 
of  Ithamar  Chase,  a  farmer  of  N.  H.,  and  nephew  of  Dudley 
and  Philander  Chase,  above  noticed,  b.  at  (.'ornish.  N.  H", 
Jan.  13.  1808.  He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  .\quila  Chase. 
who  emigrated  from  Eng.  to  Mass.  in  1630.  His  mother  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  The  stock  to  which  he  belonged  was 
prolific  in  eminent  men.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Chase, 
had  7  sons.  5  of  whom  received  an  education  at  Dartmouth 
Coll.  During  the  war  of  1812  Ithamar  Chase  engaged  in  the 
glass  manufacture  at  Keene,  X.  H..  but  this  business  re- 
sulted unfortunately  on  the  reintroduction  t)f  foreign  manu- 
factures. He  died  in  1817,  leaving  bis  family  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Salmon's  education,  however,  was  not  neg- 
lected. He  was  first  sent  to  a  school  at  Windsor,  Vt..  and 
when  12  yrs.  of  age  went  to  O.  to  Hve  with  his  uncle,  the  bp.. 
who  resided  near  Columbus.  Here  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween hard  woik  on  the  bp.'s  farm  and  hard  study  in  the 
bp.'sacad.,  which  was  afteiis^ard  removed  to  Cin.  In  182:3 
he  returned  to  X.  H.,  and  the  nest  yr.  entered  Dartmouth 
Coll.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1826.  He  studied  law 
under  the  directicm  of  William  Wirt  while  teaching  school 
in  Wash.  Here  he  obtained  his  license  to  practise  in  1829. 
and  in  the  spring  of  1830  went  to  Cin.  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion. For  the  first  few  yrs.,  while  waiting  for  business  he 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  an  ed.  of  the  staUiii!)  of  O.. 
with  notes  and  an  historical  introduction.  This  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  in  18-34  he  was  appointed  solicitor  for 
the  U.  S.  Bank  in  Cin. 

He  early  engaged  in  the  controversy  respecting  slavery 
and  the  slave  power  in  theU.  S..  and  took  the  then  unpop- 
ular anti-slavery  side.  He  held  slavery  to  be  against  natural 
law  and  right,  was  for  confining  it  within  its  narrowest 
limits  of  power  and  terr.,  and  took  the  ground  that  Cong, 
had  no  right  to  impose  on  State  officers  the  duty  c>f  assisting 
to  renderup  fugitive  slaves,  nor  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
at  all — that  the  States  were,  by  the  const.,  solely  responsible 
for  the  i^erformance  of  that  duty,  and  had  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe such  proceedings  as  they  saw  fit  to  prevent  unjust 
arrests  and  detentions;  also  that  slavery  was  a  local  inst.. 
dependent  upon  State  laws  for  its  existence  and  continu- 
ance. His  great  maxim  was,  "Slavery  is  sectional,  freedom 
is  national.'"  In  1842  he  was  emyiloyed  to  defend  Van  Zandt. 
the  original  of  \m\  Tromp  in  Viule  Tom'''  Cabhi.  who  had 
been  indicted,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1793.  for  har- 
boring fugitive  slaves  and  aiding  ihem  to  escape.  The  cause 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  became 
one  of  the  rrii/aef  ce/}b>'e.'i  of  the  country.  ^Ir.  C.  was  vir- 
tually the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Liberty  party,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  Reii.  party,  which  became  the  means  of  pros- 
trating the  slave  power  and  abolisliing  slavery  in  the  I'.  S. 
Conventions  of  this  partv  were  held  at  ( 'olumbus.  O.,  in  Dec. 
1841.  and  at  Buffalo,  Cin..  and  Columbus  in  1843.  1845.  1847. 
and  1848,  resulting  in  the  latter  vr.  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
VanBurenand  Charles  I-Yancis  .\dams  as  the  candidates  of 
the  Free-Soil  party  for  Pres.  and  V.-P.  He  presided  over  the 
last,  and  drew  uji  the  platform  of  principles  and  policy  which 
it  adopted.  Most  prominent  among  these,  at  this  time,  was 
that  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new 
Terrs.  Mr.  c.  was  originailv  a  Whig,  but  in  the  pur.suit  oi 
his  great  object  of  crushing  slaverv  and  the  political  forces 
which  supported  it.  he  allied  himself  to  any  party  that,  for 
till-  time  behig,  would  further  his  aims.  On  the  22d  of  Feb. 
1K^9  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  V.  S.  by  the  Dems.. 
including  the  Free-Soil  section  of  the  party.  During  his 
senatorial  term,  from  1849  to  Mar.  ia55.  occurred  those  great 
debates  in  Cong,  upon  the  questi.m  of  extending  .slavery 
into  the  new  Terrs.,  Cal.,  X.  M.,  Kan.,  and  Xeb.,  which  re- 
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suited  in  the  Compromise  acts  of  1850  and  the  repeal  of  the 
>Io.  Compromise.  These  acts  produced  a  state  of  feeling  in 
the  X.  t^tates  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Kep. 
party.  Mr.  C.  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  referred 
to.  and  became  a  leader  in  this  new  party. 

In  Oct.  185.5  lie  was  elected  rov.  of  O.,  and  re-elected  in  1857. 
In  1800  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  tlie  presidency 
before  the  Kep.  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln. 
In  the  followinisr  session  of  the  O.  legislature  he  was  again 
chosen  Senator  of  the  U.  S.,  but  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
in  Mar.  1801  when  he  was  nominated  by  Pres.  Lincoln  as  sec. 
of  the  treas.,  upon  tlie  duties  of  which  position  he  imme- 
diately entered.  He  found  the  treas.  empty  and  the  govt, 
credit  l)clow  par.  But  he  inaugurated  measures  which  met 
the  pressing  demands  of  a  gigantic  war,  amounting  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  per  annum,  and  stimulated  the  ui- 
dustrial  energies  of  the  country.  The  issue  by  the  govt.,  in 
Feb.  180-.i,  of  currency  notes  was  recommended  by  Sec.  C'., 
but  the  making  of  them  a  legal  tender  originated  in  Cong. 
Tlie  national  banking  system,  by  which  all  notes  issued 
were  to  be  based  on  fui/tied  bonds  of  the  govt,  of  equal  or 
greater  amount,  was  originated  by  Sec.  C.  in  Feb.  1803.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  effectually  abolish  a  resort  to  State 
bank  issues  of  paper  currency,  which,  it  is  known,  he  lat- 
terly regarded  as  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  const. 

Mr.  C.  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  treas.  in  the  last 
of  June  1804,  and  on  the  Cth  of  Dec.  following  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  chief-iustice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  V.  S.,  in 
place  of  Chief-Justice  Taney.  As  presiding  oftictr  of  tlie 
court  and  as  a  constitutional  judge,  the  chief-justiic  fully 
met  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  the  dignity  of  his  high 
liosition.  In  1808  he  was  called  upon,  as  chief-justice,  to 
l>reside  over  the  Senate  pending  the  impeachment  and  trial 
of  Pres.  Johnson— the  only  instance  of  such  a  trial  in  the 
hist,  of  the  Federal  govt. 

In  June  1870  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  labored  more  or  less  till  his  death.  D.  May  7, 
1873.  [From  one/,  art.  in  J.'e:  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Hon.  Joseph 
I'.  Bu.^DLEY,  LL.I).,  U.  S.  Supreme  Oourt.} 

Chase  (Samuel),  judge,  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  Apr. 
17,  1741.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Cong,  from  1774  to  1778,  and 
signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  In  1790  he  became  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  impeaclied 
in  1804  for  misdemeanor  in  the  conduct  of  several  political 
trials,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Senate.    D.  June  19,  1811. 

€hase  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  16, 
18:27,  grad.  at  Harvard  1848;  was  appointed  (in  1855)  prof, 
(if  philology  and  of  classic  lit.  at  Haverford  CoU.,  and  was 
made  pres.  in  1880.     Wrote  Hellas. 

Oliassepot.     See  Appendix. 

Cliastellux,  de  (Fkan^ois  Jean),  Marquis,  a  Fr.  gen. 
and  writer,  b.  in  Paris  in  1734;  wrote  an  Essay  on  PM'ic 
JIapiniiess  (177^) ;  as  maj.-gen.  under  Kochamlieau  he  fought 
for  the  U.  S.  (1780-82).  He  was  a  friend  of  M'ashington  and 
Jefferson.    Wrote  Travels  in  N.  Arner.     D.  Oct.  28,  1788. 

Cliat,  a  name  applied  to  several  small  birds  of  the  family 
Turdidie,  distinguished  by  a  biU  slightly  depressed  and 
widened  at  tlie  base,  and  long  legs.  They  are  found  in  the 
Old  World,  only  the  wheatear  (Sa.ricola  tenanthe)  occurring 
larely  in  the  N.  portions  of  N.  Amer.  The  yellow-breasted 
C.  of  the  U.  S.  belongs  to  the  familv  SylincoUdie. 

C'liateaubrlaiid,  de,  deh  siiah-tr.-lire-on'  (FRAN901S 
AuGusTE),  A'iscouNT,  a  Fr.  author  and  diplomatist,  b.  of  a 
noble  family  at  St.  Malo  Sept.  14,  1709.  Impelled  by  a  love  of 
adventure,  he  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1791,  traversing  the  prime- 
val forests  of  the  S.,  and  studying  the  nature  and  life  of  the 
aborigines.  Eeturning  to  Fr.  in  1792,  he  joined  the  royalist 
emigrants  who  had  taken  arms  to  fight  against  the  dom- 
inant party;  was  wounded  at  Thionville,  and  became  an 
exile  in  Eng.  He  passed  nearly  8  yrs.  in  Eng.  in  extreme 
poverty.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Fr.,  and  began  to  write  for 
the  Mercure  de  France,  at  the  same  time  writing  Alula,  an 
Indian  romance,  Genivsof  C'liris/iani/y.  and  his  Itintraryfrom 
Paris  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Fr.  Acad,  in 
1811.  In  1814  he  expressed  his  iinpkualjle  enmity  to  Nap. 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Bonajmrli-  and  the  Bourbons.  After 
the  restoration  of  1815  he  became  a  peer  of  Fr.,  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1820.  In  1822  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  St.  James.  He  was  appointed  minister 
(jf  fiireign  affairs  in  182:3,  liut  was  removed  by  the  agency  of 
Villelu  in  June  1824.  In  1828  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Koine  by  Martignac,  but  he  resigned  when  Polignac  became 
prime  minister  ui  1829.  His  sympathy  for  the  Bourbons  was 
so  stioiiij^  that  he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830.  I).  July  4,  1848.  (See  Villbmain,  6'/t«fea«- 
brland.  sa  Vie,  ses  Ecrits  et  son  Influence.) 

Cliatfteld,  Minn.    See  Appendix. 

Chatliain,  chat'am,  a  river-port  and  naval  arsenal  of 
Eng.,  on  the  M<Ml\vay,  30  m.  E.  S.  E.  f)f  Lond.  It  is  defended 
by  several  fts.  ciciwiiing  the  adjacent  heights.  The  naval 
and  military  esfablishnients  are  separated  fnnn  the  town 
and  the  country  by  a  line  of  fdrtiticatiuns  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  ill  Eng.,  except  tliosp  of  Portsmouth.  C. 
has  also  one  of  the  largest  royal  ship-building  establishments 
in  tlie  kingdom.    Poji.  1,S81.  40,800. 

€Iiatliaiii  (William  Pitt),  Eakl  of,  an  Eng.  states- 
man, b.  Nov.  1.-),  1708,  and  ed.  at  Eton  and  Ox.,  was  the  son 
of  Kobert  Pitt,  a  <-ounlry  gentleman  and  grandson  of  a 
colonial  gov.  He  entered  tlie  army  as  a  cornet  in  the  Blues, 
and  soon  after,  in  173.5,  was  returned  to  Pari,  from  Old 
Sarum,  a  family  borough.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
soon  became  prominent.  In  1755.  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Seven  Years'  war.  after  the  resignation  of  Pox,  he  became 
tlie  head  of  the  govt.,  with  the  nominal  title  of  sec.  of  state, 
lie  pursued  liis  jdans  against  the  Fr.  vigorously,  aiduig 
Frederick  the  Great,  capturing  Canada  through  M'olfe,  and 
imin-oving  the  navy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Fr.  were 
driven  from  the  seas.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.  in  1701,  Pitt's  ministry  went  out.    Pitt  remained  iu  the 


opposition  until  1766,  and  was  then  called  to  form  a  cabinet, 
which  lasted  for  2  yrs.  W^hen  the  war  for  Amer.  indepen- 
dence began,  he  opposed  the  measures  which  were  put  in 
practice  against  the  colonies ;  but  when,  iu  1778,  the  timid 
policy  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  gaining  ground  in  the 
legislature,  which  favored  peace  with  Fr.  and  a  recognition 
of  the  Amer.  States,  Pitt,  feeble,  pale,  and  dying,  arose  iu 
the  House  of  Lords  and  summoned  his  fleeting  powers  to 
denounce  it  so  eloquently  that  the  measure  was  defeated. 
He  sank  back  in  a  swoon  at  the  close  of  his  appeal,  and  4 
days  afterward,  Apr.  11,  1778,  died.  (See  F.  Thackeray, 
Lifi-  of  Cli  at  Intnl.) 

riiatliaui  Four-Corners.    See  Chatham  Village. 

Cliatliaiu  Village,  or  Cliathain  Four-Corners, 
R.  R.  June,  Columbia  CO.,  N.  Y.,  22  m.  S.  E.  of  Albanv. 
Pop.  1870,  1387  ;  1880,  1765. 

Cliats'worth,  R.  R.  June,  Livingston  co.,  111.,  70  m.  E. 
of  Peoria.    Pop.  1870,  999 ;  1880,  10.54. 

Cliattanoo'ga,  a  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
of  Hamilton  CO.,  Teiin.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  theTenn. 
River,  150  in.  S.  E.  of  Nashville.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  above  and  below  this  point.  This  is  the  largest 
town  of  E.  Tenn.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  adjacent 
hills.  After  the  retreat  of  Rosecrans  to  C.  from  the  battle-field 
of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  1803,  the  Confeds.  under  Bragg  seized 
the  passes  whicli  covered  his  line  of  supplies  from  Bridge- 
port, and  sending  a  cav.  force  across  the  Tenn.  above  C. 
struck  various  points  on  tlie  R.  R.,  making  the  supplying  of 
the  army  difficult  and  hazardous.  Gen.  Grant  relieved  Gen. 
Rosecrans  in  Oct.,  and  assumed  gen.  command  of  the  depts. 
of  the  Tenn.,  Cumberland,  and  O.  Gen.  Thomas  was  placed 
in  immediate  command  of  the  deiit.  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
Gen.  Sherman,  who  had  been  telegraphed  to  bring  his  corjis 
up  at  once  from  Miss.,  was  assigned  to  the  dept.  of  the  Tenn. 
Gen.  Hooker  was  ordered,  with  the  11th  and  12th  corps, 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
cross  at  Bridgeport  and  menace  Bragg  with  a  flank  attack, 
while  a  force  under  W.  F.  Smith  was  to  be  throwni  across 
the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry,  a  few  m.  below  C,  and  secure 
the  points  of  Lookout  Mt.  commanding  the  river.  These 
operations  were  successfully  carried  out  on  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th  of  Oct.,  and  communication  restored  with  the  de- 
pot of  supplies.  The  loss  in  these  operations  on  the  side  of 
the  V .  S.  had  been  about  450,  while  the  Confed.  loss  is  esti- 
mated as  high  as  1500. 

Gen.  SheiTnan's  army  was  now  coming  up,  and  on  the  23d 
of  Nov.  the  movement  against  the  Confeds.  was  commenced. 
Gen.  Thomas's  tmujis  attacked  the  Confed.  left  at  2  p.  m., 
and  carried  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  which  was  held  during 
the  night.  The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  24th  along  the 
whole  line.  Sherman  carried  the  end  of  Missionary  Ridge 
nearly  up  to  the  R.  R.  tunnel ;  Thomas  had  strengthened 
himself  in  his  advanced  position,  and  repelled  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  tlie  (  cmfeds.  to  recover  their  lost  position  at 
the  centre  ;  while  Hooker  had  been  fighting  desperately,  and 
had  partially  carried  Lookout  Mt.,  and  intrenched  himself  in 
a  strong  position,  the  Confeds.  abandoning  the  int.  entirely 
during  the  night.  Fighting  was  resumed  at  early  dawn  of 
the  25th,  continuing  until  dark.  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout 
Mt.  top,  and  all  the  rifle-pits  in  C.  valley  were  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  v.  S.  troops,  having  been  carried  after  a  most 
desperate  struggle.  The  Confed.  anny  was  routed,  and  pur- 
sued by  Sherman  and  Hooker  back  to  Ga.  A  severe  fight 
occuiTcd  at  Taylor's  Ridge,  near  Ringgold,  Ga.,  Nov.  27,  re- 
sulting in  dislodging  the  Confeds.,  after  which  their  retreat 
continued.  Forty  cannon  and  thousands  of  small-arms  were 
captured.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  V.  S.  forces  amounted 
to  between  6000  and  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confed.  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  estimated  at  2500, 
in  prisoners,  6000.  The  result  of  the  battle  cut  off  Bragg  from 
communication  with  Longstreet,  and  forced  the  latter  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  retreat  to  Va.  Pop. 
1870,  0093  ;  1880,  12,892. 

Cliat'tel  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  capitnlis,a,vi\B.VL's  "capi- 
tal "  or  property],  in  law.  This  is  a  word  of  comprehensive 
meaning,  and  with  certain  exceptions  includes  aU  property 
of  a  personal  or  movable  nature.  Certain  temporary  inter- 
ests in  land  are  in  lav^'  treated  as  C.  of  a  peculiar  nature  (C. 
real),  such  as  leases  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  C.  per- 
sonal are  usually  subdivided  by  text-writers  into  two  prin. 
classes  :  such  as  are  in  possession  and  in  action.  The  first 
term  needs  no  special  explanation.  It  would  include  the 
common  case  of  a  movable  thing,  like  a  watch  or  a  domestic 
animal,  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  its  owner. 
A  so  called  thing  in  action,  or  chose  in  action,  is  intangible. 
It  is  a  mere  right,  and  can  only  be  made  available  or  reduced 
into  possession  by  a  legal  proceeding.  An  instance  is  a  note 
or  bond,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  right  to  recover 
damages  for  a  wrong  committed.  (Consult  Austin  On  Juris- 
jtrudence,Sd  ed.  ;  Williams  O/i  Personal  Propei'ty ;  Schouleii 
on  the  same  ;  Kent's  Co/nnientaries.) 

Chat'terer,  a  sigiiiticant  iiojiular  name  often  given  to 
birds  of  the  family  Anipclida\  whicli  belongs  to  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Dentirostres.  Tlie  «'.  have  depressed 
bills  like  those  of  flycatchers,  1  mt  rather  shorter  and  broader 
in  proportion.  They  ferd  chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larva?. 
Many  of  them  have  richly  colored  plumage,  and  some  of 
them  have  excellent  powers  of  song. 

Cliat'terton  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  at  Bristol  Nov. 
20,  1752.  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  fond  of  antiquities, 
and  was  ed.  at  the  parish  school.  He  began  to  wilte  verses 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  atty.  in  1767.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  drudgery  of  legal  studies  and  business,  he 
removed  to  Lond.  in  Apr.  1770,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  author.  He  produced  with  great  rapidity  songs,  satiric 
])oeins,  letters  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  other  works,  which 
brought  little  reniuneration.  He  was  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion, and  was  found  dead  in  his  lodging-room  Aug.  24,  1770. 
Among  his  i>oeiiis  are  7'/ie  Trar/edy  of  Ella  and  Tlie  Tovrna- 
menl.    (See  John  Dix,  Life  of  T.  Chutterton.) 
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Cliau'oer  iGEoFFnEYl,  b.  in  132S.  and  d.  Oct.  35, 1400.  He 
was  ii  son  of  John  C.  vintner  of  Lond.  <"»f  the  year  and 
phu-e  of  liis  birth  nothing  is  known,  tlionsli  much  has  been 
surinisetl  or  asserted.  It  appears  from  public  records  tliat  he 
was  a  valet  of  the  kins's  chamber— a  place  always  filled  by 
irentlcmen— in  VX7.  At  various  times  from  1370  to  KiSO  C. 
was  emploved  on  royal  missions  in  It..  Fr.,  and  Flanders.  lie 
was  elected  to  Pari.  fc)r  Kent  in  1380.  but  toward  the  end  of 
that  \T.  was  dismissed,  for  reasons  unknown,  from  his  place 
in  tiie  customs,  wliich  he  had  held  from  1374;  and  althouirh 
he  receivcil  other  public  appointments  in  1389.  he  lost  them 
again,  and  remained  in  comparative  poverty  until  the  acces- 
sion of  riein-y  IV..  whose  favor  he  immediately  received,  but 
lived  only  a  year  to  enjoy. 

C.  left  behind  him  neither  property  nor  descendants ;  a  son, 
Lewis,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  in 
1391.  is  not  heard  of  after  that  date.  The  chief  work  of  C. 
and  one  which  has  secured  him  an  immortal  and  still  brifrht- 
enlngr  fame,  is  The  ('(inltrbunj  Talf^.  a  series  of  about  20 
stories  narrated  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  A 
society  was  formed  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a  se- 
lection of  the  best  texts  of  C."s  poems,  and  has  accomplished 
the  larger  part  of  its  work. 

Chann'oey  (Ch.\rles).  B.  D.,  2d  pres.  of  Harvard  Univ., 
b.  in  Eng.  in  1592.  and  ed.  at  Camtiridge,  where  he  was  a 
prof,  of  Gr.  and  Heb.  Came  to  N.  Eng.  in  16:^8  and  became 
pres.  of  Harvard  in  1654.    D.  Feb.  19.  1672. 

Channeey  (Isaac),  a  com.  in  the  U.  S.  X.,  b.  at  Black 
Rock.  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  Feb.  20.  1772.  He  entered  the 
merchant  service  about  1785,  and  obtained  command  of  a 
ship  when  he  was  only  19  jts.  old.  Din-ing  one  of  his  voyages 
between  Charleston  and  "Xew  York  the  entire  crew  and  all 
the  officers  were  stricken  down  with  yellow  fever,  and  C, 
alone  and  unaided,  brought  the  vessel  safely  to  New  York. 
On  the  organization  of  the  na^T  in  1798,  C.  was  appointed  a 
lieut..  and  became  capt.  in  1806.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
G.  Brit,  was  placed  in  the  command  of  the  lakes.  C.  retained 
this  important  command  tlU  the  close  of  the  war,  and  won 
for  himself  the  highest  honors.  Was  pres.  of  the  navy  com- 
mission at  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1840. 

Cbantau'qua,  a  noted  summer  resort,  on  Chautauqua 
Lake.  W.  N.  Y.  Its  former  name  was  Fair  Point ;  the  grove 
covering  the  point  was  occupied  early  as  a  camp-meeting 
ground.  It  was  bouglit  in  1874  by  the  C.  Sunday-school 
Assemblj*.  and  is  devoted  to  religious  and  educational 
meetings.    It  has  cottages,  hotels,  and  an  amphitheatre. 

Cliautauqna  Lake,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  X.  Y.,  is  about 
18  m.  long  and  from  1  to  3  m.  wide.  It  is  726  ft.  higher  than 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  said  to  be  the  highest  na\igable  water  in 
the  r.  s.    The  surplus  water  flows  into  Conewango  Creek. 

Cliauvinisme.     See  Appendix. 

Cliay-Root,  Clioya,  or  Indian  Madder  {Oldenlan- 
dia  >imbiUata),  an  herb  of  the  order  Rubiaceae,  a  native  both 
of  India  and  of  Mex.,  cultivated  in  India  for  its  roots,  the 
bark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  coloring- 
matter  is  used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  Several 
plants  of  this  genus  abound  in  the  U.  S. 

Cha'zy  Lime'stone,  a  member  of  the  lower  Silurian 
formation,  derives  its  name  from  Chazy  in  Clinton  co.,  X.  Y. 
According  to  Dana,  the  Trenton  period  of  geol.  is  divided 
into  two  epochs,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Cliazy  epoch. 

Cheat,  in  law.  This  topic  may  be  considered  under  2 
prin.  divisions  :  1,  at  common  law  ;  2,  by  statute,  then  term- 
ed •'  false  pretences." 

1.  The  common  law  regarded  a  "  cheat  "  as  a  crime  when 
one  pei*son  defrauded  anotlier  not  by  mere  words,  but  by 
some  outward  and  visible  means,  such  as  a  false  token  or 
sign.  A  mere  lie  was  not  in  this  sense  a  C,  though  in  a  civil 
sense  and  as  a  basis  for  a  civil  action  it  may  amount  to  a 
fraud.  Thus,  the  act  of  marking  false  brands  upon  articles 
sold,  calculated  to  deceive  and  defraud  persons  in  gen., 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  offence.  This 
view  led  to  fine-spun  and  artificial  distinctions.  For  example, 
if  a  man  in  purchasing  goods  gave  his  own  check  on  a  bank 
in  wliich  he  knew  that  he  had  no  funds,  it  would  be  a  mere 
lie  reduced  to  writing,  and  thus  not  a  C.  ;  while  if  he  gave 
another  man's  check  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  act 
would  be  cheating,  as  the  paper  was  then  a  token  or  sjTnbol. 
Cheating  belongs  to  the  lower  grade  of  criminal  offences, 
termed  "misdemeanoi's." 

2.  Fulxe  Pretences  constitute  a  very  reprehensible  mode  of 
fraudulent  deception.  The  failure  of  the  common  law  to 
provide  a  remedy  where  no  symbol  was  employed  made 
statutory  pro\isions  necessary  for  wrongs  thus  occasioned. 
Reference  can  here  be  made  only  to  such  regulations  as  the 
various  States  have  generally  agreed  in  establishing.  False 
pretences  may  be  defined  as  false  representations,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  by  words  or  acts  concerning  past  or  present 
facts  and  events.  Mere  expressions  of  opinion,  however,  or 
mere  exaggerations  of  lang.,  by  which  no  reasonable  man 
would  be  influenced,  cann(jt  be  considered  false  pretences 
within  the  statutes.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  the  deception 
practised  must  be  the  efficient  operative  cause  of  the  in.iurv 
sustained.  The  criterion  always  is.  Whether,  if  there 'had 
been  no  such  deceit  practised,  "the  transaction  between  the 
parties  would  have  been  consummated.        T.  W.  Dwight. 

<'lieat'liani  (B.  F.),  a  gen.  in  the  Confed.  army,  b.  in 
Tenn.,  served  during  the  war  with  :Mex.  as  ofiBcer  of  Temi. 
\olunteers,  and  during  the  c.  war  was  appointed  a  Confed. 
maj.-gen.,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  i)art  at  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Franklin,  Xa.shville,  etc. 

Clieboy'uan,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  188(1,  2269. 

Check,  or  Cheque,  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  a 
bank  or  banker,  or  person  holding  a  position  sinMlar  to  that 
of  a  banker.  It  has  some  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
from  an  ordinary  bill  of  exchange,  particularly  when  it  is 
payable  without  any  specific  mention  of  time.  It  is  then,  in 
point  of  law.  payable  on  demand  and  without  days  of  grace. 


Tf  payable  a  fixed  number  of  days  after  date,  it  varies  but 
slightly  from  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  will  follow  the  ordi- 
nary rules  as  to  days  of  grace.  It  is  usually  said  in  the  law- 
books that  a  C.  is'not  accepted  as  a  bill  is.  Acceptance, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  has  recently  become 
quite  common,  and  is  perfectly  lawful.  A  C.  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads  :  1,  Its  form  and  req- 
uisites :  2,  the  duty  of  the  holder  as  to  demand  of  pay- 
ment (rt*  toward  tlie  drawer,  (h)  toward  the  indorser,  and 
herein  of  crossed  checks :  3,  the  effect  of  the  C.  upon  the 
banker,  and,  under  this,  of  ac-ceptance  ;  4.  a  C.  considered 
as  payment  of  a  debt  or  as  cash  ;  5,  the  civil  and  criminal 
liability  of  drawers  having  no  funds. 

1.  AC.  in  its  ordinary  form  is  simply  an  order  addressed 
to  the  banker  to  pay  a  person  named  or  his  order  or  bearer, 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  bearer  (such  as  a  mere  numeral),  a 
sum  of  money.  A  C.  may  preserve  this  form  and  be  post- 
dated. This  class  of  C.  is  not  used  in  Eng..  owing  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  .stamp  acts.  It  is  quite  common  at  the  present 
time  to  make  a  C.  payable  to  order,  as  the  indorsement  of 
the  name  of  the  payee  operates  as  a  receipt.  In  some  in- 
stances a  note  may  amount  to  a  C. 

2.  The  V'ltij  of  'the  Holder  as  to  Demand  and  Notice :  (a) 
As  to  the  Drawer.— T]ie  drawer  has  aright  to  expect  that 
the  holder  will  demand  payment  with  promptitude,  as,  if 
the  banker  fails  to  pay,  recourse  may  be  had  to  him.  Pre- 
sentment should  be  made,  in  general,  as  early  as  the  next 
day,  and  if  payment  is  not  made,  due  notice  given.  How- 
ever, a  failure  to  present  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
holder's  claim.  Whether  it  is  or  not  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  an  in.jury  is  caused  to  the  di-awer.  (tj)  Demand  as 
to  Indor-'ie rs.— Indorsements  upon  C.  are  common.  An  in- 
dorsement is  necessary  when  the  instrument  is  payable  to 
order ;  it  is  admissible  when  payable  to  bearer.  The  legal 
effect  of  indorsement,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is 
to  make  the  indorser  liable,  provided  that  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  charge  him  are  taken.  These  are  substantially  the 
sarne  as  in  bills  of  exchange. 

3.  Effect  of  the  C.  on  the  Banker  on  n-hom  it  is  Drawn,  and 
herein  of  Acceptance. — According  to  the  better  opinion,  a  C. 
gives  no  right  of  action  to  the  holder  against  the  banker. 
Of  course  the  latter  should,  in  gen.,  pay  it.  but  the  holder 
has  no  means  of  enforcing  this  obligation  if  the  banker  re- 
fuses to  perfoi-m  it.  Although  the  banker  is  boimd  to  pay 
C.  when  he  is  in  funds,  it  is  a  duty  between  him  and  the 
depositor  or  creditor.  It  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  payee 
of  the  C,  who  is  no  party  to  the  contract.  These  rules  have 
led  to  a  very  important  practice  of  certifjing  C.  An  officer  of 
a  bank— (=.  g.  a  teller  or  cashier— has  by  custom  acquired  an 
authority  to  mark  such  C.  as  are  presented  to  him  as  good. 
This  act  is  treated  in  law  as  an  acceptance,  and  the  bank 
becomes  liable. 

4.  A  C.  Considered  as  Payment  or  as  Cash.— The  gen.  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  a  C.  is  issued  by  a  drawer  to  a  payee 
in  payment  of  debt,  and  not  as  a  means  of  making  a  loan. 
The  intention,  however,  maylje  sho'wm  by  affirmative  proof. 
Considered  as  payment,  it  is  not  in  gen.  absolute.  It  is 
rather  a  means  of  obtaining  pajTiient.  whether  it  be  the 
debtor's  own  C.  or  that  of  a  third  person.  Accordingly,  if 
the  C.  is  not  paid,  the  creditor  may  resort  to  his  original 
claim,  though  if  there  be  an  agreement  to  receive  the  C.  as 
full  payment  it  must  be  followed. 

5.  Civil  and  Cri7ninal  Liability  of  D/-awers  of  C.  having  no 
Funds  with  the  Bank :  («)  Ciril  Liability.— It'is  a  gen.  rule 
that  a  man  who  draws  a  C.  with  knowledge  that  he  has  no 
funds  commits  a  fraud  toward  the  payee.  If  he  should  pur- 
chase goods  under  such  circumstances,  the  seller  could 
rescind  the  sale  as  fraudulent.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  sale  that  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  expect  funds, 
but  they  must  be  actually  on  hand  to  pay  the  C.  (6i  Crim- 
inal Liability.— \t  was  not  a  crime  at  common  law  to  give 
one's  own  C.  for  goods  bought  with  knowledge  that  it  was 
worthless,  since  this  was  only  an  affirmation  or  a  base  lie 
reduced  to  writing,  and  there  was  no  token  or  symbol  of 
falsehood  on  which  the  common  law  lays  stress.  It  might 
accordingly  be  a  criminal  cheat  (see  Cheat)  knowingly  to 
pass  off  the  worthless  C.  of  another.  I'nder  the  statutory 
offence  of  false  pretences  it  is  criminal  to  give  one's  own  C. 
on  such  a  sale,  knowing  that  the  drawer  had  no  funds  nor 
any  reasonable  grounds  of  expecting  them.  (See  farther, 
Shaw  On  the  Law  of  Bankers'  Checks,  also  Parsons  On  Bills 
and  Notes,  and  other  text-writers  on  the  same  subject,  as 
Chittt,  Btles,  Story,  etc.)  T.  W.  Davight. 

Cheese  {'L?LX.ca'seiis;  Ger.  Kii'se;  Fr.//w««f{7f],  a  variety 
of  food  prepared  by  coagulating  milk,  separating  the  curd, 
pressing  it  into  forms,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  process  of 
ripening  or  curing. 

The  material  maybe  either  cow's  milk,  whole  or  skimmed, 
cream,  or  mixtures  of  these,  or  the  milk  of  goats  or  ewes. 
Cow's  milk,  which  is  genei-ally  used,  varies  considerably  in 
composition  :  the  following  is  an  average  of  several  himdred 
analvses,  made  bv  different  chemists  :  Fat,  3.80 ;  caseine  and 
albumen.  4.37 :  sugar.  4..54  ;  salts,  0.63  :  water.  86.66.  The 
following  analyses  by  Alex.  Miiller  show  the  composition  of 
cream  and  skimmed  milk,  and  the  whole  milk  from  which 
they  were  obtained : 


■«Tiole 
milk. 

Cream. 

Skimmed 
milk. 

Whole  product 

100. 

10. 

90. 

Fat 

4.00 
3.25 
4.50 
0.75 
87.50 

100. 

35.00 
2.20 
3.05 
0.50 

59.25 

0.55 

3.rr 

4.66 
0.78 

Caseine  and  albumen 

Sugar 

Salts 

Water 

90.64 

100. 

100. 
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Manufacture  of  C— 1.  C'ltnUing  or  coagulating  may  be 
spontaneous,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cottage  C,  or  it  may 
be  produced  bv  tlie  addition  of  rennet  or  of  acids.  Rennet 
is  the  4tli  stoniach  of  the  sucicinj;  calf,  tlie  ijhning.  The 
stomaclis  of  other  animals,  as  the  sheep,  pijr,  etc.,  are  some- 
times used.  For  use,  the  dried  rennet  is  usually  soaked  in 
brine,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  spices,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  rennet  to  tlie  sal.  Half  a  pint  of  the  liquid  is 
sufficient  ti>  (urdlf  70  jrii's.  of  milk,  1  rennet  ser\ing  to  curdle 
more  tlian  KUK)  irals. 

Uiinnhig  the  milk  previous  to  adding  the  rennet  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Tliere  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, however,  as  to  the  proper  temperatin-e,  some  putting  it 
as  low  as  72°  F.,  othei-s  as  high  as  98°  F.  Dr.  Voelcker  says  : 
'■  If  the  temperature  of  the  milk  when  the  rennet  is  added  is 
too  low,  the  curd  reni;iins  too  soft,  and  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  separating  the  whey.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  temi)crature  is  too  high,  separation  is  easily  effected, 
but  the  cui'd  becomes  hard  and  dry.'"  He  considers  72°  to 
75°  t>roper  for  thin  C,  but  80°  to  84°  for  thick  C.  hke  Cheddar. 

2.  Ciitling  the  citnl.  Great  improvements  liave  been  made 
in  the  cutting  of  the  curd  by  a  series  of  Amer.  inventions. 
First  came  the  introduction  of  a  frame  of  crossed  brass 
wires :  then  the  tin  breaker,  formed  in  checks,  which  was 
pushed  down  into  the  curd,  cutting  it  into  long,  square 
vertical  strips :  tlie  final  improvement  consisted  in  the  use 
of  the  steel  gang-knife. 

3.  Cooking  or  sailding  the  curd  simply  means  sliglitly  rais- 
ing the  temperature  to  from  98°  to  100°  F.  Sometimes,  after 
the  curd  has  settled,  a  portion  of  the  whey  is  taken  out, 
heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  poured  back  upon 
the  curd.  In  other  cases  heat  is  applied  to  tlie  outside  of 
the  vat  by  steam  or  direct  heat. 

4.  Separating  tlie  ivhey,  or  "  wheying  off."  It  may  be  dip- 
ped out  of  the  tub,  piling  the  curd  up  against  the  side  ;  the 
curd  may  be  ladled  out  into  a  cloth  which  is  suspended  over 
the  tub  and  serves  as  a  strainer;  a  perforated  strainer  may 
be  run  downi  into  the  comer  of  the  vat,  and  a  cork  drawn 
out  of  the  bottom  to  let  the  whey  out :  the  vat  may  be  tilt- 
ed up  to  cause  the  whey  to  drain  down  and  out  at  one  end. 
The  following  analyses  of  whey  are  from  a  large  number 
by  Voelcker  (Willard's  Pructical  Dairy  Husbandry,  p.  319) : 

ANALYSES  OF  WHEY. 


Fat 

Caseine.  albumen,  etc. 
Sugar  and  lactic  acid.. 

Salts 

Water 


1. 

2. 

0.08 
0.81 
5.28 
0.58 
92.65 

100. 

0.49 
\M 
4.49 
0.64 
92.95 

0.39 
0.93 
5.03 
0.90 
93.85 

100. 

100. 

0.14 
0.76 
5.31 
0.69 
93.10 

100. 


5.  Grinding  the  curd  in  a  curd-mill  or  curd-breaker  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  make  it  fine  and  uniform,  for  the  sake 
of  even  salting  and  to  hasten  the  cooling. 

6.  Salting  the  curd  is  jiractised  to  check  and  regulate  the 
fermentation  of  the  C.  during  the  ripening.  It  is  specially 
necessary  in  lean  C.  made  from  skinuned  milk.  Kich  C., 
such  as  Stilton  and  cream  Cheddar,  may  lie  made  without 
salt,  as  the  large  amount  of  butter  in  them  sufficiently  pre- 
serves the  caseine. 

Saltpetre,  added  in  small  quantities,  3  or  4  lbs.  to  the  barrel 
of  salt,  has  long  been  used  in  some  Eng.  dairies,  and  is  said 
to  aid  in  preserving  the  flavor  of  the  C,  and  to  improve  its 
keeping  qualities. 

Coloring  C.  is  often  practised  to  meet  the  demands  of  cer- 
tain markets.  The  material  employed  is  annotto,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  orelan  tree  (Bi.iu  onllunu). 

7.  Pressing  expels  most  of  the  remaining  whey,  and  con- 
solidates the  curd  into  the  desired  form.  Hoops  and  cloths 
are  employed,  and  the  C.  is  turned  during  the  operation  and 
the  bandage  properly  adjusted.  Many  different  presses  are 
in  use  :  lever  presses,  screw  presses,  etc.  Horizontal  gang- 
presses  are  now  coming  into  general  use.  Eighteen  to  24 
hours  is  the  u.sual  time  of  pressing.  The  form  of  the  C.  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  and  height  of  the  hoop.  The 
C.  is  taken  from  the  press  to  the  curhig-room.  There  it  is 
turned  occasionally  and  rubbed  with  hot  whey-butter,  to 
prevent  the  rind  from  cracking. 

8.  Curing  or  ripening.  As  the  product  comes  from  the 
press  it  cannot  properly  be  called  C.  It  is  a  tasteless,  in- 
sipid, chalky  mass,  consisting  of  caseine,  fat,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  whey.  In  order  that  it  may  acquire  the  char- 
acteristics of  C,  the  sharp  taste  and  peculiar  odor,  it  must 
be  kept  a  long  time,  and  allowed  to  undergo  a  process  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction  involving  a  decomposition  of 
the  caseine,  fat,  etc.  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
changes  which  occur  during  this  ripening  process  depend 
ui)on  the  character  of  the  milk,  mode  of  curdling,  amount 
of  whey  left  in  the  curd,  proportion  of  salt,  and,  in  fact, 
upon  all  the  intentional  or  accidental  conditions  to  which 
the  C.  is  exposed  from  the  milking  of  the  cow  to  the  day 
the  C.  is  consumed.  For  the  proper  ripening  of  C.,  curing- 
rooms  must  be  used  which  are  well  ventilated,  free  from 
dampness,  and  of  a  uniform  temperature— not  above  75°  nor 
below  60°  F.  Moreover  the  C.  must  be  turned  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning. 

The  viost  profitable  C.  for  the  farmer  to  make  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Voelcker  and  (ioessmann  to  be  obtained 
by  skimming  off  a  portion  of  cream  fur  the  manufacture  of 
btitter.  The  .sale  of  this  ('..  together  with  that  of  the  butter, 
yields  a  larger  return  than  could  lie  obtained  by  making 
whole-milk  C.  and  no  butter. 

I'oixonous  C.  is  occasionally  noticed.  The  chemical  nature 
of  the  i)oison,  which  is  very  violent  in  its  action,  has  never 
been  determined;  it  is  probably  analogous  to  the  "sau- 
sage "  and  "  corned-beef "  poisons.    All  of  these  poisons  are 


now  supposed  to  be  due  to  bacteria,  and  result  from  an  un- 
usual kind  of  putrefaction. 

Sour-milk  ('.,  called  cottagi-.  pot  ('..  Dut.  ('..  ov  curds,  is  the 
curd  of  sour  milk  drained  from  the  whey  and  pressed  into 
moulds.     It  is  sometimes  flavored  with  sage  ;  eaten  fresh. 

Full-cream  C.  is  prepared  from  cream  curd  drained  in  a 
cloth.  It  must  be  eaten  fresh,  as  it  will  not  keep  long. 
Neufchatel,  Brie,  Vaschrein,  Cotherstone,  cream  Cheddar, 
and  Yorkshire  Stilton  belong  to  this  class.  Neufchatel  and 
Brie  are  now  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  N.  J. 

IIalf-crea?n  C.  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  cream  from 
the  evening  milk  and  the  whole  of  the  morning  milk,  or 
about  1  iiuart  of  cream  to  10  quarts  of  milk.  Stilton  and  rich 
double  (iloucester  C.  are  made  in  this  way.  Great  care  is 
required  in  making  them. 

Whole  sir/'t-mi/k  C.  is  very  extensively  manufactured,  and 
includes  many  of  the  best  known  varieties,  as  the  best 
Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  and  other  Eng.  ('.. 
the  Edam  and  Gouda  C.  of  Hoi.,  the  Gruyere  and  Jura  C. 
of  Swntz.  Gruyere  and  Jura  are  known  in  the  U.  S.  as 
Schweitzerktise.  This  is  now  made  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  in 
O.,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  tough  cellular  C,  with  a  sharp 
taste  and  strong  odor.  Limburg  C.  is  a  soft  C,  formed  at  a 
low  temperature  and  slightly  pressed.  It  is  eaten  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  and  is  very  offensive  to  persons  who  liave 
not  acquired  a  taste  for  it.  N.  Y.,  O.,  111.,  and  Wis.  man- 
ufacture considerable  quantities  of  it  for  the  Ger.  pop. 
Swiss  Schabzieger  C.  is  made  by  working  the  femiented 
curd  into  a  paste  with  powdered  zieger-kraut,  Mellilotus 
carulea. 

C.  from  partly-skimmed  milk  is  largely  manufactured 
under  all  the  names  mentioned  under  whole  milk.  There 
is  always  a  tendency  in  the  dairy  to  rob  the  milk  of  some  of 
its  cream  for  butter. 

Skim-milk  C.  is  also  extensively  manufactured  in  all 
countries ,  and  sold  often  under  the  name  of  whole-milk  C. 
It  is  generally  harder  and  more  translucent  and  horn- like 
than  other  C.  Sometimes  the  mOk  is  skimmed  3  times,  and 
>-ields  a  C.  which  becomes  so  hard  in  a  short  time  that  a 
pickaxe  must  be  used  to  break  it.  By  allowing  the  curd  of 
skim  milk  to  fenneut  somewhat,  and  by  leaving  consider- 
able whey  in  it,  softer  C.  is  obtained.  Such  is  the  offensive 
Ger.  hand-C.    Parmesan  C.  is  made  from  skim  milk. 

Oleomargarine  ('.,  devised  by  II.  O.  Freeman  of  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y.,  has  been  extensively  manufactured.  It  is 
made  by  replacing  the  fat  removed  in  the  cream  with  oleo- 
margarine made  from  beef  suet.  The  oleomargarine  is 
melted  and  added  to  the  skim  milk,  which  has  been  pre- 
Tiously  heated  to  94°  F.,  and  colored  with  annotto.  Ken- 
net  enough  is  then  added  to  curdle  in  8  or  10  minutes.  Only 
about  V/i  lbs.  of  oleomargarine  are  retained  by  100  lbs.  of 
milk.  When  skilfully  made,  this  C.  appears  rich  and  well 
flavored,  and  passes  for  fair  whole-milk  C. 

Lard  C.  is  made  by  substituting  melted  lard  for  oleomar- 
garine. 

GoaVs  and  sheep'' s  milk  C.  is  made  in  some  localities.  The 
most  familiar  C.  of  this  kind  is  the  Roquefort.  This  is  a  Fr. 
C.  made  from  either  goat  or  sheep  mflk,  the  special  quali- 
ties of  which  are  largely  due  to  the  peculiar  caves  in  the 
Jura  limestone  in  which  it  ripens  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
(See  X.  A.  Willakd,  Practical  Dairy-Husbandry ;  C.  L. 
Flint,  Milch  Cows  and  Dah'y- Farming,  and  L.  B.  Arnold, 
Amer.  Dairying.^  C.  F.  Chandlek. 

Clieese-Maggot,  the  larva  of  Piophila  casei,  a  black 
dipterous  fly  of  the  family  Muscidfc.  The  perfect  insect  is 
3/20  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  pest  of  dairies,  laying  its  eggs  in 
cracks  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larvae.  To  pre- 
serve cheeses  from  this  pest  it  is  of  advantage  to  brusii  or 
rub  them  frequently,  and  to  remove  all  injured  cheeses,  be- 
side keeping  them  dry  and  in  a  well  aired  place.  The  same 
rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from  the  other  in- 
sects by  which  they  are  sometimes  infested. 

Cheese-Mlte  (Tyroghjph >/■■<■  si ro).  a  species  of  the  family 
AcaridiC.  here  represented. 

Cliee'tali,  or    Huiitfiis:   Leopard 
(Gue/iiir'la  Ji/ba/in,   a  sjiecies    of  the  cat 
family  having  long  legs  and  almost  non- 
retractile  claws.     It  is  found  in  Afr.  and 
in  S.  W.  Asia.    It  is  generally  spotted  like 
the  leopard.    Its  intelligence,  docility,  and 
fidelity  are  so  great  that  in  India  and  Per. 
Cheese-Mite        ^^  ''^  trained  for  the  chase  of  antelopes  and 
deer.    It  is  kept  leashed  and  hooded  until 
the  game  is  found  near,  when  it  is  let  loose,  and,  drawing 
stealthily  near  its  victim,  it  rushes  suddenly  upon  it.    In 
Ceylon  the  true  leopard  is  called  C. 

Chee'ver  (Ezekiel),  an  N.  Eng.  school-teacher,  b.  in 
Loud.,  Eng.,  Jan.  25,  1615.  He  received  an  excellent  classi- 
cal education,  and  emigrated  to  Amer.  in  June  1637,  to  en- 
joy Chr.  worship  in  its  inirity.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  colony  ot  New  Haven,  where  he  taught  schot>l  for  12 
yrs.  ;  was  afterward  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  and  suljsecpiently  taught  school  in  Charlestowai, 
Mass. ;  removed  to  Boston  Jan.  6,  1671,  and  had  charge  of 
the  Boston  Lat.  School  for  38  yrs.,  until  his  death.  His  Ac- 
cidence, a  Short  Introduction  to  the  Lat.  Tongue,  was  used  for 
over  a  hundred  yrs.  by  the  Lat.  scholars  of  N.  Eng.  D.  Aug. 
21,  1708. 

Clieever  (Georoe  B.vrrell).  D.  D..  a  divine,  b.  at  Ilallo- 
well.  Me.,  A])r.  17,  1807,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1825  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Sem.  in  1830.  In  1833  he  became  min- 
ister of  a  Congl.  ch.  in  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance  and  as  an  opi)onent  of 
slavery.  In  1839  he  took  charge  of  the  Allen  .st.  Presb.  ch.. 
New  York,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Puritans  in  Mew 
York  1846-67.  Wrote  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgi-im  in  the  Shadow 
of  Mont  lilunc  and  God  against  slirrery. 

Clieever  (Samuel),  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  22, 
1639,  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  noticed  above,  and 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  1659.     He  was  the  first  minister  of 


Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  began  preaching  there  m  1668.  I). 
May  •,".».  ITXM. 

4'lioli«1oiiiiiM.     See  Sciiwwlber. 

i'lielo'iiians  .(ir.  \.Aio.i),  a  ■■tortoise"),  or  Testudi- 
iia'ta,  an  order  of  reptiles,  cliaracterized  by  the  po.sses- 
sioii  of  a  earapaee  or  horny  dorsal  sliell  composed  i)f  several 
united  pieces  :  a  ventral  shell  or  plastron,  and  a  horny,  bill- 
like mouth,  without  teeth.  The  earapaee  represents  the 
blended  ribs  and  vertebne.  the  plastron  the  sternum  of 
other  animals,  with  which  is  united  the  dermal  system, 
developed  generally  as  corneous  plates.  The  sea-turtles 
compri.se  the  largest  living  species,  and  the  Si)luiroi:i  corUtcea 
of  the  Atlantic  has  been  found  to  weigli  nearly  200()  lbs. 
The  sea-turtles  are  of  2  famiUes— Sphargidida?  and  Che- 
loniidav  The  land-tortoises  are  much  more  numerous  in 
;renera  and  species,  and  are  divided  into  7  or  more  families. 
Thev  are  found  in  nearly  all  warm  and  temperate  regions. 

Tliere  are  .several  edible  species  both  of  land  and  sea 
v..  but  the  fiesh  of  some  others  is  disagreeable  or  even 
injurious.  The  best  known  is  the  greeii  turtle  ( Chelonlo 
inidas.  Some  species  are  valuable  for  their  oil,  others  for 
that  of  their  eggs,  and  one  at  least,  the  Eretmochelys  im- 
bricata  of  tropical  seas,  the  hawksbill  turtle,  aflFords  the 
valuable  tortoise-shell  of  commerce. 

Tracks  ascribed  to  C.  have  been  found  in  triassic  rocks, 
but  their  remains  are  first  observed  in  the  upper  oolite. 
In  more  recent  f<:)rmations  their  remains  are  abundant  in 
both  hemispheres. 

Cliel'sea,  a  city  of  Suffolk  co.,  ;Ma,ss.,  is  a  N.  E.  suburb 
jston,  and  is  3  or  4  m.  N.  E.  of  Boston  Common.    It  is 


of  Bos       . 

separated  from  C'harlestown  by  the  Mystic  River,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  the  Chelsea  Bridge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s. 
and  S.  E.  bv  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Chelsea  Creek,  which 
separates  it  from  E.  Boston.  It  has  a  V.  S.  marine  hospital. 
It  is  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.  and  by  a 
ferry  lUj  m.  across.    Pop.  1870,  18,.547;  1880,  21,782. 

Oiielsea,  Mich.    See  Appexdi.x. 

Cluelteuliani,  chelt'nam,  a  watering-place  of  Eng..  on 
the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  R.  R..  121  m.  by  rail  W.  N.  W. 
of  Lond.  It  deiives  its  importance  from  its  mineral  springs, 
which  contain  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  iodine, 
iron,  and  carbonic  acid.  Its  public  promenades  are  among 
the  finest  in  En;r.  It  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  colls,  and  schools.     Pop.  43,972. 

Clienilcal  AflAnitj'.     See  Affinity.  Chemical. 

C'lieiu'ical  Anal'ysis  is  the  identification  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  elements  of  chemical  compounds  or  mixtures 
of  any  sort.  When  conducted  simply  with  reference  to 
determining  what  elements  exist  in  any  substance  it  is 
qiinlitalive  analy»U.  When  the  absolute  or  relative  quanti- 
ties of  the  elements  are  ascertained  it  is  (juantitative  analmis. 

Chemical  Equivalents.  See  Chemistry  and  Ele- 
ments OF  Chemistry. 

Cliemistry,  kem'is-tre  [etymology  uncertain].  The 
present  condition  of  chemical  science  has  been  reached  by 
a  gradual  process  of  evolution.  The  individual  character- 
istics which  it  exhibits  represent  the  results  of  the  united 
labors  of  all  the  workers  in  its  domain  from  the  dim  ages 
of  alchemy  to  the  present  day. 

Modem  science  regards  matter  as  divisible  into  masses, 
molecules,  and  atoms.  A  mass  of  matter  is  any  portion  rec- 
<  "gnizable  by  the  senses.  A  molecule  of  matter  is  the  small- 
est quantity  of  any  substance  whicli  can  exist  by  itself,  and 
which  can  enter  into  or  leave  a  chemical  change.  An  atom 
is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  which  can  exist  in  com- 
bination. A  molecule  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  a  mass  is 
made  up  of  molecules.  These  divisions  of  matter  are  held 
together  by  attractions,  called,  respectively,  mass,  molecu- 
lar, and  atomic  attraction.  Mass  attraction  is  called  gravi- 
tation ;  molecular  attraction  is  called  cohesion  :  and  atomic 
attraction  is  called  chemism.  C.  may  be  defined  as  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  atomic  composition  of  bodies,  and 
of  those  changes  in  matter  which  result  from  an  alteration 
in  the  kind,  number,  or  relative  position  of  the  atoms  whicli 
compose  the  molecule. 

Molecular  C(jnstitution  is  the  basis  of  chemical  classifica- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  all  substances  are  divided  into  2 
classes,  according  as  their  molecules  are  made  up  of  like 
or  of  unlike  atoms.  A  substance  like  sulphur,  carbon,  or 
iron  is  made  up  of  molecules  containing  like  atoms,  and  is 
called  a  simple  or  elementary  substance  ;  a  substance  like 
salt,  water,  or  sugar  is  made  up  of  molecules  containing 
unlike  atoms,  and  is  called  a  compound  substance.  These 
two  kinds  of  molecules  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  upon  rearranging  the  atoms  between  two  contiguous 
molecules  the  former  jields  no  new  substance,  while  from 
the  latter  some  different  form  of  matter  is  obtained.  Thus 
far,  65  substances  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them  and  to  evolve  from  them  other  fcjrins  of  matter.  These 
substances,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  elementary.  (See 
Elements,  Che.mic.vl.)  The  number  of  atoms  contained  in 
a  simple  molecule  is  called  its  atomicity.  It  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  weiirht  of  the  whole  molecule  by  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom.  The  molecular  weight  is  generally  obtained 
by  means  of  the  law  of  Avogadro  or  Ampere,  which  asserts 
that  equal  vols,  of  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  Whence  it  follows  (1)  that  the  molecules  of  all 
bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  must  be  of  the  same  size ;  and 
(2)  that  the  molecular  weights  must  be  as  the  weights  of 
equal  vols.    Most  of  the  elementary  molecules  are  diatomic. 

Atoms  differ  from  each  other  (1)  in  weight.  (2)  in  the 
quality  of  their  combining  power,  and  (3)  in  the  quantity 
of  this  power.  An  atomic  weight  is  the  weight  of  an  atom, 
referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  since  an  atom  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  an  element  which  can  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  molecule,  it  is  evident  that  by  analyz- 
ing the  molecules  of  several  different  compounds  of  a  giv'en 
element,  and  by  comparing  together  the  quantity  of  this 
element  contained  in  each,  the  atomic  weight  may  readily 
be  fixed.    According  to  tlie  quality  of  theircombiniug  power, 


I  atoms  are  divided  into  2  classes,  called  positive  or  negative, 
I  accoi-ding  as,  in  electrolysis,  they  jro  to  the  negative  or  posi- 
'  five  pole.    To  the  former  or  positive  I'lass  belong  the  metals 
in  general :  to  the  latter  or  negative  class  the  non-metals. 
This  distinction  is  a  purely  relative  one.  since  an  atom  may 
;  be  positive  when  associated  with  one  atom  and  negative 
with  another.    This  property  of  atoms  affects  the  iiuality  of 
the  molecule  into  which  they  enter  :  the  hydrates  of  posi- 
tive atoms,  for  example,  being  leases,  and  the  hydrates  of 
negative  lieiny:  acids.     Beside  the  differences  now  noticed, 
atoms  differ  also  in  their  equivalence,  or  their  power  of  en- 
tering intt^i  combination  with  other  atoms.    Taking  the  atom 
of  hydrogen  as  the  standard,  it  is  found  that  other  atoms 
I  have  combining  powers  2.  3.  4,  h.  and  even  6  times  as  great. 
1  Such  atoms  are   called,  therefore,  monads,  dyads,  triads, 
I  tetrads,  pentads,  and  hexads.    The  combining  power  of  a 
'  hexad  atom  being  0. times  as  great  as  that  of  a  hydrogen 
;  atom,  and  that  of  a  dyad  atom  being  twice  as  great,  a  com- 
plete molecule  foi-med  by  their  union  must  be  compf>sed  of 
1  hexad  and  3  dyad  atoms.    But  atomic  equivalence  is  vari- 
able ;   a  monad  may  act   as  a  triad  or  even  as  a  pentad. 
I  This  variation,  however,  always  takes  place  by  twos :  so 
that  atoms  of  even  equivalence  (called    artiads)    remain 
'  even,  and  atoms  of  odd  equivalence  (called  perissads)  re- 
'  main  odd. 

I  Compound  molecules  are  built  up  by  the  union  of  dis- 
I  similar  atoms.  But  since  atoms  do  not  exist  free  and  un- 
j  combined,  a  direct  union  of  these  is  impossible.  Hence  the 
i  union  must  take  place  by  way  of  exchange.  If.  for  in- 
stance, the  two  simple  molecules  AA  and  BB  be  brought  to- 
gether, the  attraction  of  unlike  atoms  for  each  other  beinir 
stronger  than  that  of  like,  reaiTangement  will  take  place, 
and  AB  and  AB.  two  compound  molecules,  will  result.  The 
number  of  atoms  which  a  compound  molecule  may  contain 
I  is  apparently  unlimited.  Two  classes  of  compound  mole- 
cules are  distinguished :  m  one  the  characteristic  constit- 
I  uent  atoms  are  united  directly  together :  in  the  other  they 
are  linked  together  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  atom.  Tlie 
former  are  called  binary  compounds,  because,  whatever  the 
absolute  number  of  atoms  present,  they  can  never  be  of  more 
than  2  kinds.  The  latter  are  called  ternary,  because  there 
I  mu.st  always  be  present  at  least  3  atoms.  It  is  evident  that 
only  a  poly-equivalent  atom  can  link  others  together  :  and. 
in  fact,  the  dyad  oxygen  and  the  triad  nitrogen  perform  by 
!  far  the  largest  part  of  this  work.  Hence,  ternary  molecules 
may  be  divided  into  2  groups,  according  as  oxygen  or  nitro- 
gen perfonns  in  them  the  linking  function.  Moreover,  the 
quality  of  the  chemism  of  atoms  here  comes  in,  and  each  of 
;  these  gi-oups  may  be  subdivided  into  3  classes,  according  as 
:  the  dominant  atom  united  to  hydrogen  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive, or  as  the  molecule  contains  both  thus  united.  The  clas- 
sification of  simple  and  compound  molecules  above  given 
may  be  conveniently  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  thus  : 

I  Like  atoms Element. 


Molecules 


Unlike 
atoms 


United  directly Binary. 

rS&H  Acid. 


fBy  a 
dyad 


I    United 
(.indirectly 


R  &  H  Base. 
IR  &  R  Salt. 


fRA  H  Amide. 

ifriadJR*?-^'^'"^- 

!,R&R  Alkalamide. 
{From  orir/.  art.  w  ./.'•••'  Vnir.  Cy..  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker.] 

('hemiuls,  kem'mis  [Gr.  Xen/u.is],  the  name  given  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  Egyptian  king  who  built  the  great 
pyramid  ;  the  same  as  Cheops. 

Cbeninitz,  kem'nits,  a  town  of  Ger.,  in  Sax.,  at  the 
base  of  the  Erzgebirge  Mt..  on  the  Chemnitz  River,  and  on 
the  R.  R.  from  Riesa  to  Zwickau,  about  44  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Dresden.  It  is  the  prin.  manufacturing  town  of  Sax. :  was 
for  4  centuries  a  free  imperial  city  :  was  formerly  fortified, 
laut  the  waUs  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  It  has 
a  castle,  an  exchange,  a  g5"mnasium,  a  school  of  commerce, 
and  several  technical  schools.    Pop.  1880.  95.12:^. 

Chemnitz,  kem'nits  [Lat.  C/iemt)ifh/s].  (MartinV  an 
eminent  Ger.  Lutheran  theoL,  b.  at  Treuenbrietzen,  Branden- 
burg. Nov.  9,  1322.  He  was  ed.  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
minister  of  a  ch.  at  Brunswick  in  1.5.>4.  In  a  work  called 
Ej-amen  ConcUii  Tridnntini  he  ably  refuted  the  doctrines  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  Ti-ent.  C.  and  IMorlin  were  the 
authors  of  the  Corjjus  Docfrinie  Pn/f/ifnior  ("Body  of  Pnis- 
sian  Doctrine"),  which  was  a  standard  work  among  the  J^ots. 
He  was  appointed  supt.  at  Brunswick  in  l.'M57.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Foriivila  Co»con{iif.  Among  his  works 
is  Loci  Theologiei  ("  Theological  Topics  ").  which  excels  most 
similar  books  in  learning  and  method.    D.  Apr.  8,  1.586. 

Cheno'a,  R.  R.  June.  McLean  co..  111.,  48  ni.  E,  of  Peoria. 
Pop.  1880.  106:3. 

Cheops,  ke'ops  [Gr.  Xs'oi/;],  the  name  given  by  Herodotus 
to  the  builder  of  the  great  p>Tamid  in  Egnit.  now  identified 
with  Suphis  I.  (or  Shufu)  of  the  monuments.  He  was  tiie 
second  king  of  the  4th  dpiasty,  which  was  established  at 
:Memphis  about  '2500  b.  c.  accordinir  to  the  more  sober  Eng. 
EgJi^tologists.  Prof.  C.  liazzi  Smyth  tries  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  great  pyramid  at  2170  b.  c.     Bunsen's  date  is  3-280  b.  c. 

Cherbourg,  sher'burg  (Fr.  shair-boor')  [Lat.  Caivbiir- 
r/1/.s],  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  Fr..  on  the  Eng.  Chan- 
nel, at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  229*i  m. 
bv  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Paris.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended 
upon  the  harbor  and  the  fortifications  by  which  it  is  defend- 
ed. The  harbor  is  sheltered  by  land  (_in  3  sides,  but  on  the 
N.  is  open  to  heavy  seas  and  storms.  To  protect  it  from 
these  a  breakwater  (digue)  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  completed  under  Nap.  III.  It  is  the  most 
gigantic  work  of  the  kind  ever  built.  The  fortifications 
are  numerous.    The  naval  port  consists  of  an  outer  harbor, 
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rre  ft.  bv  GG.3.  with  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  ob  ft.  This 
harbor  eommiinicate!J  bv  a  lock  with  a  wet  dock,  957  ft.  by 
71-2.  In  1S.58  an  inner  wet  dock,  9:30  yards  by  437,  was  com- 
pleted, cut  out  of  tlie  solid  rock.     Pop.  a5,691. 

Clierea,  kee're-a  (C.^ssusi.  the  murderer  of  tne  Rom. 
emp.  Calijrula  :  he  was  tribune  of  the  pnetorian  guard,  and 
when  the  emp.,  on  Jan.  24, 41  a.  d.,  returned  from  the  theatre, 
he  was  the  conspirator  who  gave  Caligula  the  first  blow. 
He  supported  the  senate  in  its  attempt  to  establish  the  re- 
public, hut  the  pnetorian  guard  had  declared  Claudius  emp., 
and  the  nest  dav  Cherea  was  executed. 

Clierlnioy'er,  or  Cliirinioy'a  iAnona  Chenmoha),  a 
fruit  of  S.  ai>d  Central  Amer.,  now  common  in  the  E.  I.  and 
other  tropical  countries.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
finest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as  inferior  to  the  mango- 
steeu  only.  Both  flowei-s  and  fruit  emit  a  pleasant  fragrance, 
but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossoms  the  odor  is  al- 
most overpowering.  The  fiiiit  varies  from  the  size  of  an 
orange  to  16  lbs.  or  jnore  in  weight.  It  is  roundish  or  heart- 
shaped,  greenish,  and  covered  with  small  knobs  and  scales. 
Internally,  the  fruit  is  snow-white  and  .itiicy,  and  contains  a 
number  of  small  brown  seeds. 

Clier'olcee,  cap.  of  Cherokee  cc,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Little  Sioux  River,  59  m.  E.  X.  E.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  1870, 
4:38:  ISSO.  1.5*3. 

Cherokee,  Kan.    See  Appendix. 

Clier'ry,  the  name  of  numerous  trees  and  theu'  frmt  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Prunus  and  order  Rosacea^,  but  placed 
by  some  in  a  separate  genus  or  subgeiuis  ( Cermus),  distin- 
guished by  ha^^ng  the  stone  or  pit  of  the  fruit  romid,  while 
theplums'of  the  aemiit,  Prunus  proper  have  flattened  pits; 
but  with  several  species  the  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 
There  is  therefore  no  such  genus  or  sub-genus  as  Cerasus. 
But  those  C.  which  have  their  flowers  and  fruit  in  racemes 
(clusters),  called  bird  C.,  are  properly  placed  in  a  sub-genus, 
Pudus ;  and  the  evergreen  species,  called  C.  laurels,  are 
placed  in  a  sub-genus,  Lauro-cerasiis. 

Cultivated  C.  are  of  many  varieties,  and  belong  to  2  dis- 
tinct species — Prunus  aviu?n,  and  ruk/aris — both  Old  World 
species,  the  former  comprising  the  "dukes,''  "ox-heaits," 
"  bigan-eaus,"  etc.,  and  the  latter  the  "morellos,"  "  guignes," 
and  sour  C.  The  former  in  Europe  yields  valuable  timber. 
They  are  useful  as  dessert  fruit  and  for  preser\'ing,  and  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  liqueurs  (maras- 
chino, kirschwasser,  C.-brandy.  etc.).  There  are  numerous 
wild  species  of  C.  in  both  continents.  Those  best  known  in 
the  U.  S.  are  the  choke-C.  and  the  black  C.  (Prunus  Virgini- 
(ina  and  strotinn)  ;  the  bark  of  both  is  very  useful  in  med. ; 
the  latter  is  a  larsje  tree  very  useful  for  timber. 

Clierry  Liaurel,  a  name  given  to  the  evergreen  cherry 
trees,  sucli  as  the  bay  laurel,  Prunus  Laurocerasus,  a  native 
of  Asia :  tlie  Port,  laurel.  Prunus  Lusitanica,  a  native  of  S. 
Europe,  and  the  "mock  orange,"  of  the  S.  U.  S.,  Prunus 
C'aroliniaua.  They  are  all  prized  as  ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees,  and  all  abound  in  poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid,  espe- 
cially in  the  kernels  and  leaves.  They  have  also  an  essen- 
tial oil,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  The  leaves  of 
the  first-mentioned  species  are  used  in  flavoring  sauces, 
etc.,  and  in  preparing  C.-L.  water,  sometimes  used  as  a  sed- 
ative :  but  its  strength  is  variable,  and  it  should  not  be  used. 

Cherry  Vale,  Kan.    See  Appendix. 

Chersiphron,  ker'si-fron  [Gr.  Xep<7i<|>pa>i'],  an  eminent 
C^retan  arch,  who  flourished  about  600  b.  c.  He  designed  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World. 

Cherubiiii,  ka-roo-bee'ne  (Mari.-v  Luigi  Carlo  Zexobi 
Salvador),  an  It.  composer,  b.  at  Florence  Sept.  8,  1760. 
Produced  Ip/nc/enia  in  Aulide,  Medea,  and  Anacreon.  He  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic. He  was  a  prof,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Acad.  D.  Mar.  15,  1842.  (See  Raoul- 
HocHETTE.  Xotice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrctf/es  de  Chcrubiiii.) 

Cheruscl,  ke-rus'si,  an  anc.  Ger.  tribe,  who  inhabited  a 
country  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silva  Bacenis  <Hartz  Forest). 
The  famous  Herraami  (Arminius)  was  a  chief  of  the  C. 
Having  formed  a  league  with  other  (ier.  tribes,  he  defeated 
the  Rom.  gen.  Varus  near  the  Lippe  in  9  a.  d. 

Ches'apeake  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  extends 
from  Capes  Charles  and  Henry  X.  through  Va.  and  Md.  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  is  about  200  m. 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  4  to  40  m.  The  distance  from 
Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Henry  is  nearly  12  m.  The  bay  is  so 
deep  that  ships  can  ascend  from  the  ocean  nearly  to  the  X. 
extremity.  The  largest  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James. 

f  ;hess,  or  Cheat,  a  common  name  of  Bromus  secalinus, 
a  plant  of  the  order  Graminaceae.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed 
which  often  infests  wheat-fields.  Many  farmers  believe  (in- 
correctly i  that  wheat  is  liable  to  be  transmuted  into  C. 

Ches'ter,  a  city  of  Eng.,  on  the  Dee.  16  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Liverpool.  Railways  converge  to  this  point,  and  connect  it 
with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Loud.,  etc.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  mostly  inclosed  bv  anc.  walls.  The  2  main 
streets  were  cut  out  of  the  rock  bv  the  Roms.,  5  ft.  or  more 
below  the  level  of  the  houses.  Ttiese  streets  are  lined  with 
shops,  over  which  are  piazzas  or  "rows  "  for  foot-passen- 
gers. It  has  an  old  cathedral  :375  ft.  long,  with  a  tower  127 
It.  high.  Among  its  other  edifices  are  a  castle  and  St.  John's 
ch.,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  698  a.  d.,  and  now 
pai-tiallv  in  ruins.     Pop.  36,788. 

Chester,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Randolph  co., 
Ill,  on  Miss.  River.  76  m.  below  St.  Louis,  is  the  .shipping- 
point  for  the  C.  coalfields.     Pop.  1870,  1615  :  1880.  2.580. 

Chester,  a  city  of  Del.  co..  Pa.,  an  important  R.  R.  centre, 
on  the  Del.  River,  15  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Phila.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Swedes  in  164:3,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State.  It 
has  large  .ship-yards  ;  there  is  an  acad.  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  is  the  Crozer  Theological  Sem.  (Bap.).  It  was 
incorporated  a  city  in  1866.  Adiacent  are  the  boroughs  of 
L  pland  and  S.  Chester,     Pop.  1870.  948-5  ;  1880.  14.997. 


Chester,  R.  R.  juuc,  cap.  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C,  65  m. 
X.  X.  W.  of  Columbia.    Pop.  1880,  1899. 

Chester,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R..  .39  m.  S.  E.  of  Ritt- 
laiid.    It  has  an  acad.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  2052  ;  1880,  1901. 

Chester  (Joseph  Lemuel),  an  antiquary,  b.  in  Xorwich, 
Conn.,  in  1821.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  all 
the  marriage,  burial,  and  baptismal  registers  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  annotations.     D.  May  28,  1882. 

Chester  Court-House,  S.  C.    See  Chester. 

Ches'terfleld  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope),  fourth 
Earl  of,  an  Eng.  author  and  courtier  distinguished  for  his 
wit  and  politeness,  b.  in  Loud.  Sept.  22,  1694 ;  was  elected 
an  M.  P.  in  1715  ;  in  1726  he  inherited  the  earldom  and  pass- 
ed into  the  House  of  Lords ;  was  appointed  lord-lieut.  of  Ire. 
in  1745,  and  one  of  the  prin.  sees,  of  state  in  1746.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 
D.  Mar.  24,  1773. 

Ches'tertown,  a  seaport  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Kent  co.,  Md., 
on  the  right  (W. )  bank  of  Chester  River,  about  :30  m.  in  a 
direct  line  E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington  Coll. 
Pop.  1870.  1871 :  1880,  2:359. 

Chest'nut  [Lat.  custanea  ;  Yv.  chntair/ne],  a  forest  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Cupuliferfe.  The  Cmianta  cesca  is  a  large 
tree  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  the  X.  I'.  S.  Each  involu- 
cre (called  the  bur)  contains  from  1  to  3  edible  nuts,  often 
compressed  and  flattened  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  wood 
is  light  and  coarse-grained,  but  durable,  is  a  valuable  mate- 
rial for  fences,  and  is  much  prized  for  finishing  rooms.  The 
C.  is  an  ornamental  and  stately  tree,  and  in  Europe  attains 
a  great  age.  A  C.  tree  on  Mt.  Etna  is  celebrated  for  its  lon- 
gevity, and  is  said  to  have  measured  200  ft.  in  circumference. 
The  fruit  of  the  Sp.  C.  (which  some  botanists  call  Vastanea 
culgaris)  is  larger  than  that  which  grows  in  the  U.  S.  C.  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  Fr.  and  other  countries  of  S. 
Europe,  where  they  are  cultivated,  and  used  either  roasted 
or  boiled.  The  best  variety  of  Fr.  C.  are  called  marrons. 
Among  the  other  species  of  Castanea  is  the  silvery  C.  of  Java 
( Castanea  argentea),  the  fruit  of  which  is  edible,  aiid  the  chin- 
capin  (Castanea  jm/nila),  a  small  tree  indigenous  in  the  S. 
U.  S.  The  nuts  of  the  chincapui  are  good  to  eat.  but  are  not 
so  large  as  C.  Cal.  has  another  species  of  chincapin.  At  Tot- 
worth,  in  Eng.,  there  is  a  C.  tree  which  was  a  boundary-mark 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  (1199-1216). 

Cheto'pa,  or  Cheto'pah,  a.city  of  Labette  co..  Kan., 
on  the  Indian  Ten-,  line,  on  the  Xeosho  River  and  on  R.  R., 
72  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Ft.  Scott.     Pop.  1870,  960  ;  1880,  1305. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  a  Fr.  political  economist,  b.  at 
Limoges  Jan.  1.3,  1806.  He  was  sent  to  the  I'.  S.  in  18.32  to 
examine  the  Amer.  R.  Rs.  He  became  an  advocate  of  free 
trade,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  political  economy  in  the 
Coll.  of  Ft.  and  chief  engineer  of  mines.  Wrote  On  the  Ma- 
terial Interests  of  Fr.  and  Hist,  and  Deseription  of  the  Ways  of 
Communication  in  the  U.  S.    D.  Xov.  29,  1879. 

Cheves,  cheevz  (Langdon),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  statesman 
and  lawyer,  b.  in  Abbeville  dist.,  S.  C,  Sept.  17, 1776.  He  was 
an  M.  C.  from  1811  to  1816.  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reps,  during  one  session  (1814-15).  In  this  position  he  voted 
against  the  liill  to  recharterthe  U.  S.  Bank,  but  he  was  after- 
ward pres.  of  that  bank  (1819-22).    D.  June  25,  1857. 

Chevreul,  sheh-Trul'  (Michel  Eugene),  a  Fr.  chemist,  b. 
at  Angeis  Aug.  :30,  1786.  He  pub.  Chemical  Researches  on  Fat 
Substances  of  Animal  Origin  and  an  important  wtirk  Cjn  the 
Law  of  the  Simultaneous  (Contrast  of  Colors  and  the  Distribution 
of  Colored  Objects.  Among  his  other  works  is  Lectures  on 
Chem.  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Dyeing. 

Chewink',  Gronnd-Finch,  or  Tow'hee  Buut'- 
iiig  (Pipilo  erythropldhalnius\,  a  common  passerine  liird  of 
the  C  S.  and  Canada,  glossy  black,  with  breast  and  abdomen 
white,  and  with  the  sides  and  lower  tail-coverts  nifous. 

Cheyenne  (she-enn'),  a  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wyo.  Terr, 
and  of  Laramie  co.,  situated  106  m.  N.  of  Denver  and  516  m. 
W.  of  Omaha.  Elevation,  6075  ft.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  cattle,  etc.,  and  the  round-house  and  shops  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  1870,  1450  ;  1880,  3456. 

Chiabre'ra  (Gabriello)  an  It.  h-ric  poet,  b.  at  Savona 
June  8.  1552.  He  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Pindar,  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry.  In  his  mature  life  he 
resided  at  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Savona.  D.  Oct.  14,  16:37. 
(See  Henry  Stebbing,  Lires  of  the  It .  Poets.) 

Chiapas,  che-ah'pas,  a  state  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Mex. 
confederation,  bounded  X.  by  Tabasco,  E.  by  Guatemala, 
W.  by  Tehuantepec.  Remarkable  ruins  of  an  anc.  city  are 
at  Palenque.     Area,  16,771  s<|.  m.    Pop.  219,73.5. 

Chioa,  chee'kah,  or  PIto,  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize  by  the  Indians  in  some  parts  of  S.  Amer.  ;  that 
produced  by  chewing  the  gi-ains  is  esteemed  the  best.  Its 
strength  and  flavor  are  improved  by  putting  it  into  an  air- 
tight jar  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which  is  buried  in  the  ground 
for  yrs.  When  a  child  is  bom,  such  a  jar  is  buried,  the  C.  to 
be  dnink  at  the  child's  marriage. 

Chicago,  she-kaw'go,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commer- 
cial centre,  cap.  Cook  co..  111.,  the  largest  city  on  the  great 
lakes,  also  the  largest  interior  city,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
U.  S.  Lat.  41°  .52'  20"  X.,  Ion.  87°  ;35'  W. ;  18  m.  X.  of  the  S. 
end  of  Lake  Mich.  Site  determined  by  the  Chicago  River, 
through  which.  Mud  Lake,  and  the  111.  River  was  the  Indian 
transit  for  ages  by  canoes.  Situation  flat,  10  to  18  ft.  abovr 
the  lake,  but  rendered  dry  and  healthy  by  sewers :  on  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Miss., 
about  (500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Has  15  m.  of  dockage  on  the 
river  i-unning  through  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  growth  of  the  city  in  business,  in  wealth,  and  in  com- 
mercial facilities  has  more  than  equalled  its  increase  in  pop. 
Here  are  a  few  facts  :  The  first  shipment  nf  grain  of  any 
kind,  78  bushels  of  wheat,  was  made  in  1838  ;  in  1883,  total 
grains  of  all  kinds  shipped,  141,720.259  bushels— the  largest 
grain  pt.  in  the  world.  In  1883,  1.878,944  cattle  and  5,697,163 
hogs  were  received,  making  this  by  far  the  largest  meat  and 
animal  product  market  in  the  world.  The  same  is  true  of 
lumber,  the  receipts  in  188:3  being  1,909,910,000  ft.  ;  shingles, 
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l.iiiH.fie.cW.  ViUue  of  manuiactui-eii  artirles.  ?iM9.0e2.&48  ; 
(.■learinirs  vi  the  banks;.  Sl.7i^.»■<*4.^'94.  The  value  of  the 
inaiiufai-turins:.  meix-amile.  anil  tren.  business  <.if  the  city  for 
!!**0  was  S9iX>.iW,0iX>.  The  packing  business  is  immense." and 
I  he  storajre  capacity  of  the  warehouses  is  over  30.000.000 
bushels. 

J^aUic(i!/,<  connect  the  city  with  all  parts  of  the  V.  and  of 
Canada.  The  first  railway  of  16  m.  was  opened  in  l!*4ii.  but 
not  till  1852  did  railway  prt)!rress  really  commence.  Now 
C  has  14  sreat  trimk  lines,  the  X.  W.  k.  R.  has  i  and  the 
St.  Paul  1  extra,  making  in  all  17  :  ViT  passeniErer  and  about 
100  freight  trains  leave  every  day.  and  of  course  as  many 
arrive.  The  summing  up  of  30  yrs.  is  more  than  450  trains 
daily.  Water  tninsii  is  afforded  by  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Erie  and  Wellaud  canals  to  the  ocean,  and  by  canal  also 
with  the  vast  river  system  of  the  Miss,  and  its  branches. 
The  coast  line  of  the  sreat  lakes  extends  more  than  3tXni  m. 

The  public  school  .-y^tdn  is  modelled  after  that  of  X.  Eng.  : 
the  income  is  ample  for  the  free  education  of  every  child  in 
tile  city.  The  pulilic  library  is  maintained  by  a  tax,  and  the 
historical  and  other  societies  are  active  and  prosperous. 
Theatres  and  places  of  amusement  abound,  chs.  of  all  de- 
nominations are  numerous  and  efficient,  while  the  news- 
papers are  considered  among  the  most  enterprising  and 
valuable  in  the  U. 

The  Fire.— On  Oct.  9.  1871.  the  largest  fire  on  record  de- 
stroyed all  the  business  pan  of  the  city,  burning  over  2100 
acres,  rendering  100.000  people  homeless,  and  about  S200.- 
OlO.OOO  worth  of  property  was  consumed.  Xearly  S5.0(Xt,000 
were  contributed  to  the"  suffering  city,  every  ci\Hlized  and 
some  heathen  nations  joining  in  this  most  benevolent  and 
generous  gift.  Hardly  a  trace  of  this  great  calamity  re- 
mains, and  the  city  is  now  ( 1883)  growing  more  rapidly  and  is 
far  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  all  its  eventful  hist. 

HiMory  and  /fe/>.— Marquette  first  white  man  here,  in  1673  ; 
Ft.  Dearborn  built  in  18<>4.  destroyed  by  the  Indians  1812 ; 
detachment  of  govt,  troops  massacred  at  that  time.  Citv 
laid  out  in  1829;  first  map  dated  18:»:  incorporated  as  a 
towni  Aug.  10.  18.3:^  :  citv  govt,  organized  first  Tuesdav  in 
:May  1837.  703  votes  being  cast :  pop.  Julv  1.  1837,  4170.  The 
census  has  given  the  following  figures :  1840.  4479 ;  1850, 
28.2e9:  1860.  112.172:  1870,  298.977  ;  1880,  50:?.l.s5. 

WiixiASi  Bross. 

Cliic'cory,  or  Suc'cory,  an  herb  of  the  order  Com- 
posita?.  sub-order  Liguliflone.  The  common  C.  or  !>.  ( Cicho- 
liutii  Iiitybus)  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  wild  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S..  growing  in 
waysides,  borders  of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long,  carrot-like 
root  of  a  dirty  or  brownish-yellow  color,  and  white  within. 
The  stem  rises  2  to  5  ft.,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ' 
dandelion  ;  the  flowers  rather  large,  beautiful,  and  generally 
blue.  C.  is  extensively  ctiltivated  in  Europe  for  its  root"s  i 
and  for  feeding  cattle  with  its  leaves.  The  blanched  leaves 
are  si  'metlmes  used  as  a  salad.  To  this  genus  belongs  also 
the  endive.    C.  is  much  used  with  coffee.  '  \ 

Chlck'adee  [a  name  derived  from  its  note],  the  poptdar  1 
name  of  several  Amer.  titmice.    The  common  C.  (Parus 


Chickadee. 
atricapiUiis)  here  figured  is  frequent  all  the  yr.  rotmd  through- 
out a  CTeat  part  of  X'.  Amer. 

Cbtckahom'iny,  a  river  in  the  E.  part  of  Va..  rises 
about  20  m.  X.  \V.  of  Richmond,  flows  S.  E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  75  m.  enters  the  James  River.    It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Henrico  and  Charles  City  cos.  on  the 
right,  and  Hanover.  Xew  Kent,  and  .James  City  on  the  left. 
Along  the  margins  of  the  C.  is  foimd  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions of  Gen.  McCleUan  operating  against  Richmond  during 
May  and  June  1862.   In  close  proximity  to  this  river  occurred  i 
the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks.  May  31-.June  1. 
1><62:  Mechanics ville,  June  26  :  Gaines's  MUl,  June  27 ;  Sav-  I 
aire's  station.  June  29 :  WhMe  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1863,  i 
and  Cold  Harbor.  June  3. 1864. 

Cbiokaman'ga,  Battle  of.  This  battle,  fought  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  U.  S.  imder  command  of  Gen.  W. 
s.  Rosecrans  and  those  of  the  Confeds.  under  Gen.  Braxton 
Bragg,  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  19.  186:3.  about 
9  o'clock.  Of  Rosecrans's  army  Gen.  McCook  commanded 
the  right  %\-ins.  Thomas  the  left,  and  Crittenden  the  centre, 
while  Gen.  Polk  held  chief  command  of  the  Confed.  right 
and  Hood  of  the  left.  The  Confeds.  first  attacked  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  U.  army,  the  endeavor  being  to  turn  it  and 
thus  gain  possession  of  the  roads  to  Chattanooga.  A  des- 
perate conflict  was  continued  during  the  day.  but  Thomas 
maintained  his  po.sition.  On  the  risht  the  conflict  had  been 
severe  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  the  day  closed  with  the 
advantage  on  the  U.  side.  The  attack  was  renewed  bv  the  i 
Confeds.  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  asainst  the  left"  and  ' 
centre,  but  Bragg  was  unable  to  turn  Thomas's  flank  and  i 
occupy  the  coveted   passage   to  Chattanooga.    The  fight 


i  along  the  left  centre  had  been  equally  Idoody  and  indeci- 
sive. But  on  the  right  a  fearful  disaster  had  fallen.  In  an- 
j  swer  to  Thomas's  call  for  aid,  Rosecrans  had  despatched 
Xegley's  and  Xan  Cleve's  divisions  from  the  right  and  cen- 
I  tre.  Wood  was  directed  to  close  up  on  Reynolds  on  the 
I  right  centre,  and  Davis  to  close  on  Wood.  "  According  to 
I  Rosecrans's  report.  Wood  overlooked  this  direction,  but 
supposed  that  he  was  to  siij)/>ott  RejTiolds.  and  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  by  withdrawing  from  the  line  and  passing  in 
I  the  rear  of  Brannan.  thus  opening  a  gap  in  the  line  of  bat- 
I  tie.  which  being  (luickly  perceived  bv  Longstreet,  a  decisive 
;  charge  was  made,  striking  Davis  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
throwing  the  whole  division  into  confusion.  Pouring  hi 
through  this  gap.  the  Confeds.  cut  off  the  Federal  right  and 
centre  and  attacked  Sheridan's  division.  They  were  broken 
and  sent  flyintr  in  disorder  toward  Chattanooga,  with  ter- 
rible loss.  But  Sheridan  and  Da\is  rallied  and  re-formed 
their  commands  on  the  way,  and  halted  at  Rossville.  Rose- 
crans. being  unable  to  join  Thomas,  hastened  to  Chatta- 
nooga to  prepare  that  place  for  defence  in  case  of  a  total 
rout  of  his  army,  which  now  seemed  imminent.  But  Gen. 
Thomas  stiU  remained  immovable  in  his  position.  His  line 
had  now  assumed  a  crescent  shape,  with  its  flanks  support- 
ed by  the  lower  spui-s  of  the  mt.  ;  and  here  he  repulsed  the 
furious  onsets  of  the  Confeds.  About  sunset  they  made 
their  last  charge,  when  they  were  met  and  driven  back  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  returned  no  more.  Cien. 
Thomas  then  determined  to  retire  on  Rossville,  where  he 
arrived  and  tttok  post  before  morning  of  the  21st.  receiving 
supplies  from  Chattanooga,  and  offering  battle  during  the 
day.  but  the  attack  was  not  seriously  renewed.  On  the 
night  of  the  21st  he  withdrew  within  the  defences  of  Chat- 
tanooga :  and  thus  that  place  and  E.  Tenn..  the  prize  for 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  still  remained  m  possession 
of  the  U.  forces.  The  U.  loss  is  reported  at  16.000,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  :  the  Confed.  loss.  18.000. 

Chick'en-Pox,  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  chieflv  of 
chUdren,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  verj-  mild  form 
of  smallpox.  C.-P.  is  distinguished  by  an  eniptfon  of  vesi- 
cles or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pilstular  or  vellow,  and 
leave  oidy  a  very  sUght  incrustation,  which  falls  "off  in  a  few 
days,  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit  as  in  smallpox. 
It  is  a  disease  of  Uttle  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often 
hardly  perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long.  It  usually  oc- 
curs but  once  in  any  one  patient. 

Cblck-Pea  ^  Cicer),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Legu- 
minosae.  having  piimate  leaves  and  2-seeded  pods,  inflated 
like  bladders.  The  common  C.-P.  i^Cicei- arie(i)OJm\  gi-ows 
wild  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediten-anean.  It  is  an 
annual,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit.  The  seeds  abound  in  farina, 
and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  ta.ste.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  common  peas,  and  curiously  wrinkled.  They  are  used  as 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  common  pulse  of 
the  E.  They  are  an  important  article  in  Fr.  and  Sp.  cook- 
ery. They  have  been  in  general  use  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Svria,  India. 
Europe,  Mex..  etc.  The  herbage  affords  nutritious  food  for 
cattle.  Drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying, 
leave  ciystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic  acid.  In  Fr..  in  India, 
and  in  Mex.  the  free  use  of  the  C.-P.  as  food  is  said  some- 
times to  lead  to  paralysis. 

Cbico,  chee'ko,  cap.  of  Butte  co..  Cal..  on  R.  R.  and  Chico 
Creek,  96  m.  X.  of  Sacramento,  with  which  it  has  steam- 
boat connection.    Pop.  1880,  3:300. 

Cliic'opee,  R.  R.  June,  Hampden  co.,  Mass..  on  Conn. 
Eiver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee,  4  m.  X.  of  Springfield. 
The  Ames  Co.  have  here  a  manufactory  of  swords.  Pop.  of 
tp..  including  C.  and  C.  Falls.  1870,  9007 :  1880. 11,286. 

Cbicopee  Falls,  Hampden  co..  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Chicopee  River,  5  m.  X".  of  Springfield  and  1^  m.  E.  of  Chic- 
opee. It  has  extensive  water-power.  Pop.  1870.  about  3000  : 
1880.  not  in  census. 

Cbi'goe,  or  Jig'ger  (Sarcop^ylla  peneiranf^  a  species  of 
flea,  much  smaller  than  the  common  flea,  foimd  in  the  W.  I. 
and  X.  and  S.  Amer..  attacking  any  exposed  part  of  the 
human  body,  effecting  a  lodgment  between  the  skin  and 
flesh,  often  under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  and  also  infesting 
dogs  and  mice.  At  first  its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight 
itching,  but  ulceration  is  likely  to  result,  which  is"  not  onlv 
painful,  but  even  dangerous  when  the  female  C.  is  allowed 
to  remain  and  deposit  her  eggs,  about  60  in  number.  The 
ulcer  speedily  contains  a  great  colony  of  C.  Death  has  fol- 
lowed neglect  to  remove  the  C. 

Cki-  (or  She-i  Hoans-Ti,  called  also  Tsin-Chi- 
Hoang-Ti,  and  sometimes  Cliing-\l'ang,  an  emp.  c-)f 
Chi.  %vho  reigned  246-210  b.  c.  Before  his  time  Chi.  was  di- 
vided into  8  feudatory  principalities,  which  he  subjugated 
and  consolidated  into  one  empire,  being  probablv  the  first 
monarch  to  assume  the  title  of  hoang.'-exn\>.,"'h\s  prede- 
cessors having  borne  that  of  wunf/.  "king.  "  He  was  the 
constructor  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Chi.  In  order  to  destrov 
the  influence  of  the  learned  class,  and  to  weaken  the  na- 
tional reverence  for  antiquity,  he  undertook  the  destruction 
of  the  anc.  books  of  the  country. 

Chihaaliua,  che-wah  \vah",.a  State  of  Mex.  bordering 
on  Tex.,  bounded  X.  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  drained  bv  the 
Conchos.  The  W.  part  is  occupied  bv  the  Sierra  Madre'Mts.. 
E.  of  which  is  a  high  table-land,  arid  'and  sterile,  but  abound- 
ing in  minerals.    Area.  105.:3iiil  sq.  m.    Pop.  18*1.7.58. 

Chilblaiu.     See  Frost  Bite. 

Chil'cott  1  George  M  \  b.  at  Trough  Creek.  Pa.,  Jan.  2, 
1828.  member  of  Xeb.  legislature  1856-57 :  removed  to  Den- 
ver. Col..  18.59,  and  was  member  of  constitutional  conven- 
tion ;  member  1st  Territorial  legislature  :  register  of  land 
ofiice  1863;  delegate  to  Cong.  1867;  memberof  legislature 
1878  ;  V.  S.  Senator  1882-83. 

Child  (Francis  J.>,  Ph.  D..  b.  in  Boston  Feb.  1,  1825,  grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1846.  He  was  tutor  in  math,  at  Harvard  and 
subsequently  in  rhetoric  and  hist.  Prof.  C.  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  early  Eng. 
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lit.  As  a  Chaucer  scliolar  he  has  perhaps  no  superior  in 
Amer.  or  Europe.  He  contributed  to  ,/.'*■  Univ.  (.'yc.  the  ad- 
mirai)le  article  on  Bam.ai)  Poetry. 

Child  (LyuiA  M.\Ri.\),  a  writer,  b.  at  Medford,  Mass., 
Feb  11  1«02.  Her  maiden  name  was  Francis;  married  m 
1828  David  Lee  Child,  a  lawyer ;  became  ed.  of  the  National 
Aiiti-S/arerij. Sfaiifiai// mlSil.  Wrote  T/ie  Hist,  of  Moniex, 
Pliilothea.  o  (irfcUin  Romance,  and  The  Progress  of  Religious 
I(i,(is.    D.Oct.  -20,  ISHti. 

Cliildblrtli.     See  f)BSTETHics. 

riiirderiiias  [from  child  and  »KW«],  or  Holy  Inno- 
cents' Day  (Dec.  28th,  or  in  the  E.  the  29th),  is  observed 
in  various  chs.  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  children  killed 
bv  Herud.  ^  .... 

"f'liii'dreii  (John  GeohgeI,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng,  electrician, 
b.  at  'l'uiil)iiiluc  in  1777.  He  demonstrated  that  the  (luantity 
of  electricity  Is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  jihitcs  hi  a 
fralvanic  battery,  and  its  intensity  depends  on  their  number. 
D.  Jan.  1.  18,52. 

Cliilds  (Henry  Halsey),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
June  7,  1783,  grad.  at  Williams  in  1802 ;  was  pres.  of  the 
Berkshire  Med.  Coll.,  and  was  lieut.-gov.  of  Mass.  in  184;i. 
D.  Mar.  22,  1868.  ,.  .    ,      .     , 

Cliill,  ehil'Iee,  a  S.  Amer.  republic,  W.  of  the  Andes.  It 
extends  S.  to  Cape  Horn,  and  includes  part  of  Patagonia  ; 
on  the  X.  the  Bolivian  sea-coast  has  been  ceded  to  it,  and  it 
claims  a  part  of  Peru.  Area,  including  additions  from  Pat- 
agonia, etc.,  218.925  sq.  m.  Its  lat.  is  21°  30'  to  50°  S.,  and  its 
Ion.  70°  to  74°  \\.  ,    .        „    ,      .     , 

Topography  and  Surface.— The  great  chain  of  the  Andes 
forms  its  E.  limit:  gen.  elevation,  13,.j(M)  ft.:  summit  of 
Aconcagua,  22.422  ft.  ;  numerous  other  peaks,  20,0(.)0  to 21,.500. 
The  coast-line  is  rocky  and  bold,  with  some  good  harbors 
and  manv  active  volcanoes,  Antuco.  near  Concepcion,  being 
8917  ft.  'Mt. -spurs  extend  from  Andes  to  coast,  with  some 
fertile  valleys  between.  No  long  rivers  ;  the  Maule,  Biobio, 
and  Calacalla  navigable  for  a  few  m.  Earthquakes  often 
occur,  sometimes  raising  the  coast  and  producing  great  de- 
struction. 

Climate  very  healthy  :  rain  falls  June  to  Sept.,  and  hail 
and  terrible  thunder  storms  are  frequent  in  these  winter 
months.  Jan.  and  Feb.  (the  summer  in  C.)  are  the  hottest 
moiitlis;  maximum  thermometer,  95°  F.  in  shade. 

Miii<rr<d.-'.—iio\({,  silver,  copper,  and  coal  mines;  lead  with 
silver  and  alone,  excellent  iron,  bismuth,  quicksilver,  an- 
timony, coljalt,  agate,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  etc.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  and  the  copper  contains  gold. 

.l//;//(a/.v.— Cougars  anci  pumas,  the  tapir, llama,  guanaco, 
cliinchilla,  etc  :  the  condor,  eagle,  and  other  liirds  of  prey  ; 
many  song-birds  and  game  birds  ;  a  few  reptiles. 

\V'lttution  and  Piod lu'tions.— The  N.  portion  is  a  waterless 
(Useit  with  large  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  alkalies  ; 
farther  S.  the  mt. -slopes  and  some  of  the  valleys  have  vast 
forests  of  laurel,  myrtle,  cypress,  and  other  evergreens  of 
gigantic  size.  The  mts.  and  hills  are  adapted  to  grazing ; 
the  valleys  yield  great  crops  of  cereals,  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
all  the  best  fruits  of  a  temperate  and  semi-tropical  region. 

ExiJO>/s.~y\ti-dte  of  soda,  hides,  copper,  goM,  silver,  wool, 
wheat,  and  tallow:  imports,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
iron,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  petroleum  and 
lard  oils,  silks,  and  linen  goods. 

Manufactures.— E/Arihew  and  copper  wares,  cordage,  soap, 
brandy,  wines,  linens,  etc. 

i?'i/)a/(«.«.— Public  debt  in  1880,  including  railway  debt, 
$74,582,050;  revenue,  1881,  $16,920,000;  expenditure,  1881, 
$17,057,720;  imports,  1880,  $30,345,725 ;  exports,  $51,083,810. 

Rail uyiys.^Xhoui  1122  m.  in  operation  in  1880  ;  2483  m.  of 
telegraph  lines. 

History,  Goreriiinent,  Etc. — A  part  of  the  Inca's  dominion 
when  Peru  was  con(iuered  by  Pizarro  ;  Almagro  and  Valdi- 
via  conquered  it,  except  the  Araucanians,  1.535-1,541 ;  re- 
mained subject  to  Sp.  till  1810,  when  a  revolution  took  place, 
and  after  8  vrs.  of  war  independence  proclaimed  Jan.  1, 
1818;  Chiloe" captured  in  1826;  finst  const,  adopted  1824, 
second  1828 ;  waf  with  Peru  1837-1839,  and  1879-82 ;  with  Sp. 
1866-69 ;  Sp.  acknowledged  independence  of  C.  in  1844.  C. 
has  had  less  trouble  from  revolutions  than  the  other  S. 
Amer.  states,  and  though  the  brave  and  warlike  Arauca- 
nians have  often  risen  for  their  rights,  she  has  made  more 
progress  in  education  and  material  advancement  than  any 
of  the  Sp.  states.  Her  pres.  have  generally  been  able  and 
upright.  The  pres.  is  elected  for  5  yrs.,  the  20  senators  for  9, 
and  the  114  deputies  for  3  yrs.  By  a  treaty  between  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  C.  in  1S81,  all  E.  of  E.  crest  of 
the  Andes,  including  most  of  Patagonia  and  a  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  was  ceded  to  the  Argentine  Confederation.  After 
the  brilliant  war  with  Peru,  1879-82,  the  northern  frontier  of 
Chili  was  moved  from  lat.  24°  S.  to  lat.  19°  S. 

Population.— In  1882,  2,400,396,  beside  70,000  Araucanians. 
The  Indians  and  mixed  races  predominate,  but  the  Sp.  race, 
more  or  less  pure,  governs.  There  are  17  provs.— Chiloe, 
r.lanquihue,  Valdivia,  Arauco,  Concepcion,  Nuble,  Maule, 
Mnares,  Talca,  Curico,  Colchagua,  Santiago,  Valparaiso, 
.Xconcagua,  Cociuimbo,  Atacama,  and  Biobio.  There  is 
also  the  teiT.  of  Angol.  the  settlement  of  Arauco,  and  the 
land  of  the  Araucanians.  Prin.  cities,  Santiago  (cap.), 
180  000 :  Valparaiso,  97.775  ;  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  Coquimbo, 
Talca,  Caldera,  and  Constitucion  are  towns  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  K.  cath.  religion  is  established.   L.  P.  Brockett. 

4'liiliasts.     See  Mii.lenakians. 

<'liilllootii'e,  city  and  K.  K.  junc,  cap.  of  Livingston  co., 
Mo  ,  76  III.  E.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  has  ana(;ad.  Timber,  water, 
and  coal  abimnd  in  vicinity.     Pop.  1H70,  8i)7K ;   ISSO  4078 

Cliil'licotli'c,  or  C^liillcoth'e,  a  city"  and  K.  H.  cen- 
tre, cap.  of  Koss  CO.,  O.,  on  the  Scioto  Kiver  and  the  O.  and 
Erie  Canal,  about  99  m.  E.  by  N.  from  (in.  V.  was  the  cap. 
"^ii:rV"J"  ^^*'"  '"  ^""'-     ''"P-  l''^""'  8920  ;  1880,  10,938. 

Cliil'linsworth  (Rev.  William),  an  Eng.  divine  and 
controversialist,  b.  at  Ox.  in  Oct.  1602 ;  in  1628  became  a 
fellow  ot  Tnnity  Coll.,  Ox.    In  1630  was  converted  to  Cathol- 


icism and  entered  the  Jesuit  Coll.  in  Douay,  Fr.  In  1631  he 
reconsidered  the  question  and  returned  to  Ox.  Wrote  The 
Religion  of  Profs,  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  a  work  of  singular 
acuteness  and  ability.  He  became  chancellor  of  Salisbury 
and  prebendary  of  Brixworth.  D.  Jan.  30,  1644.  (See  Des 
Maizeaux,  Life  of  f'hillinqn'orth.  ) 

Clii'lo,  or  Clii'lon  [Gr.  XiKuiv  or  XeiAwv],  a  Spartan 
who  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Gr.  He 
became  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta  in  556  b.  c.  Among  the 
maxims  ascribed  to  him  is  "  Know  thyself." 

riiiinsera,  ke-me'ra  [Gr.  Xi/uatpa],  a  monster  of  classic 
mythology,  described  by  Homer  as  having  the  head  of  a  hon, 
the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  said  to  exhale 
flames  of  tire. 

€lilina?r'ida?,  a  family  representing  a  peculiar  order  of 
cartilaginous  fishes  (Holix  cpliali),  characterized  by  a  naked 
skin.  2  dorsals,  of  vi'hicli  the  tirst  is  short  and  high  with  a 
spine  in  front,  the  second  long  ;  a  short  posterior  anal,  a 
slender  diphicercal  tail,  and  a  peculiar  system  of  muciferous 
lines.  The  best  known  species  is  C.  monstrosa  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  sometimes  called  the  "  king  of  the  henings."  It 
pursues  the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
taken  in  the  herring-nets.  It  is  seldom  more  than  3  or  4  ft. 
long.     A  deep-water  N.  Amer.  species  is  C.  plwmbea. 

C'liimbora'zo,  a  mt.-peak  of  S.  Amer.,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  90  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Quito. 
Its  heiffht.  according  to  Humboldt,  is  21,422  ft.,  12,000  of 
which  is  above  the  adjacent  table-land.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  1)6  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  globe,  but  its  height 
is  now  known  to  be  exceeded  by  many  peaks  of  the  Him- 
alayas and  by  several  in  the  Andes. 

C'lilni'ney  [Yr.  chemint-e],  st.^\\e  or  cluster  of  flues  for 
carrying  off  smoke  or  for  other  purposes.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  C.  in  the  ruins  of  anc.  cities.  The  principle  of  the 
draught  of  C.  is  that  a  column  of  heated  air  is  lighter  than 
a  column  of  cool  air  of  the  same  height,  and  the  greater  the 
height  of  the  heated  column,  the  greater  the  difference  of 
weight  between  the  column  of  air  within  and  without  the 
flue.  In  towns  C.  are  liable  to  be  overtopped  by  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  and  to  become  smoky  during  high  winds. 
Various  C.-tops  have  been  devised  to  remedy  this  trouble. 
Another  cause  of  smoky  C.  is  insufticieut  ventilation.  If  air 
cannot  enter  a  mnra  r.-ijiidly  enough  to  supply  the  draught 
of  the  C.,  the  draught  will  be  diminislied. 

Ctiimpau'zee  {Anthropopithecus  nigei-),  an  anthropoid 
ape  of  tropical  Afr.,  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  species  most 
closely  related  to  man.  It  is  nearly  5  ft.  high,  covered  with 
dark  hair,  is  gregarious,  and  in  defence  uses  clubs  and 
stones.  It  can  be  tamed  and  taught  to  walk,  sit  in  a  chair, 
and  eat  like  a  human  being.  Its  arms  are  much  longer  than 
a  man's,  and  it  has  13  dorsal  vertebra;  and  pairs  of  ribs. 

China.     See  Chinese  Empire. 

China,  ki'na,  a  name  of  cinchona  bark  often  to  be  met 
in  books,  and  in  common  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  especially  used  by  homoeopathic  practitioners.  The 
name  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of  Chi.,  but  from  kina 
or  quina.  the  Peruvian  name  of  cinchona. 

China,  or  Chinaware.  See  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
Manufactitre.  by  Prof.  C!.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

China  Clay.    See  Kaolin. 

Chi'na  Grass,  or  Chinese'  Grass,  a  vegetable  fibre 
which  the  Chi.  manufacture  into  a  beautiful  fabric  called 
"grass  cloth."  It  is  also  manufactured  in  Europe  to  some 
extent.  It  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Bahmeria  nivea,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Irticaceae.  Grass-cloth  has  a  glossy  ap- 
pearance and  H  silky  lustre.  The  plant  yielding  this  excel- 
lent fibre  flourishes  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  U.  S.  under  proper 
cultivation. 

China,  Great  Wall  of,  built  by  the  emp.  Chi-Hoang- 
Ti,  and  couqileted  in  211  b.  c.  Its  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  N.  and  N.  VV.  frontier  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
The  construction  is  said  to  have  occupied  10  yrs.,  and  to  have 
cost  the  lives  of  half  a  million  of  the  laborers.  Its  length  is 
about  1250m.,  the  height  being  from  20  to  25  ft.,  towers  40  ft. 
high  at  intervals  of  about  300  ft.  The  walls  are  thicker  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top,  which  is  broad  enough  for  the  pas- 
sage of  6  horsemen  abreast.  Each  face  of  the  wall  is  of 
brick  or  hewn  stone,  the  space  between  being  filled  in  with 
earth.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  material  emph)yed 
would  build  a  wall  6  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  broad  twice  round 
the  globe.  The  stones  wert'  well  fitted  together,  and  the 
arches  were  admirably  constructed,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
wall  is  now  in  a  i-uiiK ms  <-ondition. 

China,  Pride  ot'iMelia.  Azedarach),  a  small  and  beauti- 
ful tree  of  the  order  Meliacese,  a  native  of  S.  and  W.  Asia, 
naturalized  in  the  S.  U.  S.  It  is  often  called  "pride  of  India," 
■•  China  tree,"  and  "  bead  tree."  The  bark  of  its  root  is  used 
as  a  vermifuge,  and  constitutes  the  drug  azedarach.  It  has 
a  sweetish  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  often  eaten  by 
children  without  harm,  though  considered  poisonous.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  beautiful.  This  tree  is  naturalized  in  the 
S.  of  Europe.  An  allied  species,  the  3Ielia  Azedarachta,  the 
margosa  or  neeni  tree  of  India,  yields  a  febrifugal  bark,  and 
a  sap  (toddy)  used  as  a  beverage,  while  the  pulp  of  its  fruit, 
like  the  olive,  affords  a  useful  oil. 

China  Root,  the  rhizome  of  Smilax  China,  a  climbing 
shrubby  plant  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  a  native  of  Chi.,  Cochin- 
( ;hina,  and  Japan.  The  stem  is  round  and  prickly,  the  leaves 
thin  and  roundisli  oblong ;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and  large, 
sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
med.  in  Europe,  but  is  also  employed  in  the  E.  as  an  article 
of  food,  for  it  abounds  in  starch. 

China  Sea  [Chi.  Toong  Hai],  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
which  extends  between  Chi.  and  Siam  on  the  W.,  the  Philip- 
pine Lslands  on  the  E.,  and  Borneo  on  the  S. 

China  Wax,  a  substance  like  beeswax,  produced  by  an 
insect  (coccus)  which  lives  on  the  Fra.rinus  Chinensis,  an  ash 
tree  of  Chi.  The  wax  is  scraped  from  the  branches,  melted, 
and  strained.  Chi.  also  exports  Japan  wax,  obtained  from 
the  fi-uit  of  Bhus  succedanea,  a  sort  of  sumach  tree. 
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<'lif  ii'clia  I!>1iiii(1m,  -S  small  isliiiuls  in  tlio  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  14  111.  trom  IVni.  to  wliicli  they  helonij  :  lat.  13°  39'  S., 
Ion.  7i)~  -V  W.  liere  are  larire  deposits  of  fruauo.  and  here 
multitudes  of  peniruiiis  and  other  oceanic  birds  build  nests 
and  breed.  None  Of  thesi>  islands  is  more  tlian  1  m.  in  ex- 
tent. Tliev  present  clifls  3iK)  ft.  hii;h  and  perpendicular,  witli 
numerous  caves  into  wliicli  tlie  sea  dashes.  The  entire  supply 
lias  been  receiitlv  exhausted.  The  exportation  of  this  ma- 
nure from  Peru  in  1871-7v'  was  1.187,3^  tons. 

CIiiiieli-BuZf  lllnjiHiroi-liroinns  k/nvit/enix.  a  heiuipter- 
ous  insect  of  the  family  Lyi^anda".  It  is  a  jcreat  pest  to  the 
wlieat  crops  o{  the  U.  s!.  attacks  also  Indian  corn,  ^rass,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  ^'arden  vegetables.  The  ma- 
ture bug  is  3/  ■,„  of  an  inch  long,  has  white  fore  wings,  each 
lla^^ng  a  blacfi  spot  on  the  middle  of  its  edge  ;  the  body  is 
inainlv  bhick,  and  the  wingless  young  are  at  first  red,  with  a 
white  band  on  the  back.  Tlie  C.-B.  attacks  the  tender  parts 
of  plants,  sucking  the  juices,  and  apparently  poisoning  the 
part  which  is  bitten. 

Cliint'lill'la  [Sp.  pron.  chin-cheel-yah],  {Chinchilla  lani- 
t/tra).  a  S.  Anier.  rodent  typical  of  a  peculiar  family,  the 
rhinchillida-.  distinguished  in  part  by  the  5  toes  (.the  fifth 
rudimentarv  I  of  the'fore  feet  and  4  of  the  hind  feet.  The  fur 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  anc. 
l'eru\ians  were  accustomed  to  employ  this  fur  as  wool  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  The  C.  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  rat. 

Cliinese'  Ein'pire,  the  second  empire  on  the  globe  in 
size,  occupving  more  than  '  ,2  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  "nearlv  1-4  that  of  Asia.  It  extends  from  18°  aC  to 
.>J°  W  N.  lat.,  aiid  from  70°  to  13.5°  E.  Ion. ;  bounded  N.  by 
Asiatic  Kus.,  E.  by  .lapau.  Yellow,  and  Chi.  seas  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.  by  India,  Farther  India,  and  Siam.  W.  by  Turkis- 
tan.  Area  variously  estimated  at  4. .540,(100,  4.0'.»s.S-23.  and 
3.9",*2,317  sq.  ni. ;  area  of  Chi.  inoper  (excluding  ^lantchooria, 
-Mongolia,  Thibet,  Corea,  and  Liaotong,  dependencies  of  the 
empire)  is  1.379,072  sq.  m. 

Topogriiphy  and  Surface.— The  C.  E.  has  within  its  limits  4 
u'reat  riit. -ranges  and  ti  or  8  of  lesser  elevation — \\z.  the  Hima- 
layas. Thian-Shan,  Kuen-Lun,  and  Altai.  The  Kin-gan  in  the 
X..  the  Peh-linsr  in  N.  Chi.,  and  the  Nan-ling  in  !S.  Chi.  are 
jirolongations  of  the  Altai  and  Himalayas. 

7?ii'(r/-.>.—Amoor,  3400  m.  ;  Brahmapootra,  1000m.  within  the 
empire:  Hoang-Ho,  20(X)  m.,  and  draining  715,000sq.  m.  ;  and 
the  Vang-Tse-kiang,  2it00  m.,  and  draining  9.50,000sq.  m.  All 
are  na^•igable,  and  have  many  large  affluents.  The  Pei-Ho 
in  tlie  N.  and  the  Chu-Kiang  in  the  S.  are  also  important 
rivers.  Five  large  lakes— Tung-ting-hu,  Poyang-hu,  Hung- 
tsin-hu,  Tsau-hu,  and  Tai-hn.  W.  of  113°  E.  Ion.  is  the  moun- 
tainous country,  extending  to  and  through  Thibet  :  K.  of  that 
meridian  and  S.  of  the  Yaug-Tse-Kiang,  the  hilly  country  ; 
E.  and  X.  the  Great  Plain,  extending  to  the  Great  Wall,  and 
thence  N.  E.  to  the  Amoor.  The  Grand  Canal,  connecting 
Tientsin  and  Hang-Chow  (650  m.  long),  facilitates  internal 
na\iiration.  The  Great  Wall— 1250  m.  long,  20  ft.  high,  15  to 
•Jo  ft.  thick— traverses  the  N.  boundary  of  Chi.  proper,  and 
was  built  220  b.  c. 

J/;/(e/((A-.— Coal  is  found  in  all  the  18  provs.  of  Chi.  It  is 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  but  possibly  belongs  to  the 
tertiary  age.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercm-y,  zinc,  and 
iron  aixiuhd  :  jade  and  other  precious  stones  ;  salt,  kaolin, 
and  the  fictile  clays  are  largely  worked ;  petroleum  exists, 
but  little  is  produced. 

Vegetation  anfl  ProductiOHS. — The  forest  trees  are  not  abun- 
dant except  on  the  mts.  Among  the  most  useful  trees  are 
the  cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  63  varieties  of  bamboo,  the 
mulberry,  funereal  cypress,  C.  banyan,  C.  pine,  the  camphor 
tree,  varnish  tree,  tallow  tree,  the  gingko  tree,  the  camellia, 
azalea,  gardenia ;  of  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears,  pomegran- 
ates, mangoes,  3  species  of  orange,  the  lichi :  and  of  shrubs, 
the  grape,  pineapple,  banana,  etc.  Agriculture  is  regarded 
as  the  higliest  pursuit.  So  vast  is  the  pop.  that  it  is  difficult 
to  siqiply  the  food  demand.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  Great 
Plain  is  fertile,  and  is  kept  in  the  highest  productiveness  by 
skilfid  cultivation.  Tea  is  its  largest  crop,  the  export  alone 
amounting  to  110,000,000  lbs.  in  1880;  rice,  maize,  barley, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  silk,  both  reeled  and  manufac- 
tured, cotton,  camphor,  varnish,  indigo,  and  rhubarb  are 
also  largely  produced.  Ornamental  horticulture  is  largely 
practised. 

.•l«i»i«/.s.— Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  tigers,  wolves, 
wild  cats,  monkeys,  antelopes,  moose,  musk  -  deer,  wild 
camels,  and  all  our  domestic  animals,  together  with  the 
camel  and  elephant.  Of  gallinaceous  birds,  several  beautiful 
species  of  pheasant ;  some  birds  of  prey,  and  many  song- 
birds and  birds  of  rich  plumage  ;  cormorants  are  trained  to 
fish.  Fish  of  all  edible  kinds  are  abundant,  and  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  food-supply.  Not  many  reptiles,  but  tor- 
toises, turtles,  and  lizards  abound  in  the  S.  Of  insects,  there 
are  many  spiders  ;  locusts  often  destroy  crops  ;  silkworms 
are  reared  in  vast  numbers. 

Climate  various  ;  3  zones— N.,  Central,  and  S.  N.  like  N. 
Eng.  and  the  X.  of  the  U.  S.,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
Central  like  Middle  States,  fine  climate,  produces  tea,  silk, 
and  cotton  ;  s.  tropical,  yields  all  troi)ical  and  semi-tropical 
products.  Generally,  rainfall  sufficient ;  in  some  dists.  irri- 
gation practised. 

Industries. — The  Chi.  are  the  most  industrious  of  people. 
They  cure  their  teas,  reel  and  manufacture  silk  in  all  forms, 
as  well  as  cotton  and  linen  ;  make  the  most  beautiful  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  ;  invented  and  have  practised  printing 
since  about  900  a.  d.  ;  have  ))i'en  famous  for  many  centuries 
for  their  delicate  work  in  gold,  silver,  cojtper,  and  bronze, 
and  in  engraving  precious  stones,  carving  ivory  and  jade, 
making  and  decorating  lacquered  ware,  making  paper  out  of 
various  materials  and  for  almost  every  imrpose.  painting 
with  brilliant  colors  on  pith  paper,  dressing  and  niukimr  uj) 
furs,  making  umbrellas,  etc.— in  all  these  arts  they  were 
skilled  centuries  before  the  W.  nations  had  attempted  them. 
But  in  modern  times  they  had  made  no  progress  till  recently. 


Fiuuiices  and  Commerce. —Ch\.  had  no  foreign  debt  till  1874. 
when  a  loan  of  $3,135,000  was  contracted  at  8  per  cent.  :  a 
second  was  contracted  in  1878,  and  her  foreign  debt  is  now 
$11,1.59,755.  The  revenues  are  from  taxes,  licenses,  and  cus- 
toms duties  :  these  last  are  m(  istly  collected  on  exports.  The 
total  revenues  of  late  yrs.  amount  to  about  $12.5,000,000,  and 
the  expenditures  are  generally  less  than  the  receipts.  The 
t.tport,s  are  principally  of  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silk, 
rice,  fruits,  bamboos  and  bamboo  wares,  lacquered  goods, 
porcelain  and  pottery,  paper  and  fans.  etc. :  the  imjxji-fs 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  metals,  opium,  petroleum,  clocks 
and  watches,  and  silver  coin.  The  total  amount  of  imports 
is  about  $105,000,000,  of  exports  about  $1  lO.dOO.OOO.  The  U.S. 
import  from  Chi.  largely  of  tea  and  reeled  silk,  and  send  her 
cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  petroleum,  and  clocks,  with 
some  specie.  Eng.  sends  her  $40,000,000  worth  of  opium 
every  y r.  Chi.  has  now  a  steam  mercantile  marine  as  well  as 
steam  navy.  Her  steamships  ply  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
ports.  Twenty-two  Chi.  ports  are  thrown  open  to  the  trade 
of  civilized  nations. 

Education  is  very  gen. ;  all  govt,  officials  must  be  educated  : 
most  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  ;  methods  and  text- 
books not  of  the  best :  many  young  men  of  the  higher  classes 
sent  to  Europe  and  U.  S.  for  instruction  in  Eng.  and  in  sci- 
ences. 

Principal  Cities.— These  are  too  numerous  to  be  named. 
Peking  (cap.),  has  l,000,(X)Oor  more  pop.  :  Tien-tsin,  Hankow, 
Nanking,  Shanghai.  Ningpo.  Foochow.  Amov.  Swatow,  Can- 
ton, and  .30  or  40  more  have  a  pop.  from  800.000  to  1..500,000. 

Peliff  ions.— The  prevalent  religion  of  Chi.  is  Booddhism  (.see 
BooDDHA),  modified  socially  by  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
(see  CoNFuciis).  and  including  worship  of  ancestors.  The 
Tauists  (see  Tauism  and  Laoi-Tsze),  a  sect  somewhat  akin 
to  Spiritualists,  are  als<:i  numerous.  There  are  some  Jews 
and  more  Mohammedans.  The  K.  Caths.  have  perhaps  WO.- 
000  followers.  The  Nestoiians  introduced  Christianity  in  the 
7th  century,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  the  14tli,  though  not 
entirelv  extinguished.  Prof,  missionaries  have  been  ven' 
successful,  and  there  are  from  80,000  to  100.000  Prot.  Chrs. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  morality  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  low  ;  that  neither  Confucianism.  Booddhism,  nor 
Tauism  has  availed  to  keep  them  from  vices  which  sap  the 
foundations  of  society  :  but  there  is  enough  of  good  left  in 
the  nation  to  warrant  the  eff'ort  to  save  it.  The  customs  of 
the  people  are  peculiar,  but  they  are  In  no  sense  barbarians. 

History.  Covernment.  Etc.  — The  legendary  hist,  of  Chi. 
would  make  it  the  oldest  of  nations.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  an  authentic  hist,  exceeding  4200  yrs. 
The  exact  age  when  Fo-Hi,  the  benefactor  of  his  country 
and  the  founder  of  the  silk  industry,  flourished  cannot  be 
told,  l)Ut  it  was  before  2375  b.  c.  The  name  of  the  country 
among  all  the  W.  nations  has  been  always  associated  with 
silk.  The  Chi.  of  that  early  time  were  astrons. ;  they  record- 
ed phenomena  which  <  )ccurred  2375  b.  c,  and  their  record  has 
been  proved  correct.  The  emp.  Yu  (1991  b.  c.)  rendered  the 
Great  Plain  habitable  bv  running  the  Hoang-Ho  into  a  new 
channel.  Confucius  lived  and  taught  571-544  b.  c.  Shi  Hoang- 
Ti  (346-210  B.  c.)  is  the  greatest  of  their  heroes  ;  he  expelled 
the  Mongols,  built  the  Great  Wall,  and  burned  most  of  the 
national  lit.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  and 
the  first  emp.  of  the  whole  of  Chi.  Booddhism  was  mtroduced 
A.  D.  65.  The  next  1200  jts.  were  prolific  of  wars  between  the 
Chi.  and  the  Mongols,  the  latter  conquering  in  1279  and  hold- 
ing the  country  till  1368.  Then  the  Jling  (nathe)  djniasty  re- 
gained power,  and  held  it  till  1(544.  stamping  out  the  Nesto- 
iians. but  recei\ing  the  Poit.  The  :Mantchoos succeeded,  and 
have  held  tlie  power  till  now,  but  not  without  great  struggles. 
Distrustiim-  the  Port.,  they  also  distru.sted  other  W.  nations, 
and  restricted  them  to  Canton.  In  the  present  century  they 
have  had  wars  with  G.  Brit,  and  Fr.  (1857-1860)  :  the  great 
Taeping  rebellion,  lasting  14  yrs.  ;  a  Mohammedan  rebellion 
in  Y'unhan,  lasting  23  yrs.,  and  ;mother  in  E.  Turkistan,  last- 
ing 11  yrs.  They  have  made  treaties  with  the  U.  S.  and  Eu- 
ropean go-\i:s.,  and  are  fast  taking  rank  with  civilized  na- 
tions. The  govt,  of  Chi.  is  autocratic  :  the  emp.  is  absolute 
in  the  empire,  the  gov.  in  the  prov..  the  magistrate  in  the 
dist.  The  imperial  power  is  not  hereditary,  each  emp.  if  he 
chooses  selecting  Ids  successor,  but  always  in  his  owii  fam- 
ily ;  but  good  govt,  alone  gives  the  divine  sanction  to  the 
choice.  Though  absolute,  the  emp.  must  reign  and  govern 
according  to  the  law ;  he  is  also  the  highest.judicial  court 
of  the  empire.  The  administrative  power  is  committed  to  2 
councils,  an  inner  or  privy  council  of  6  high  officers  and  10 
assistants,  and  a  gen.  or  strategical  council,  answering  to 
our  cabinet.  There  are  also  6  yam  uns  or  public  <  )fficers.  each 
charged  with  a  dept.  of  the  govt.,  and  over  all  a  court  of 
gen.  inspection  composed  of  the  highest  mandarins  or 
nobles.  The  gov.  of  each  prov.  is  absolute  in  his  prov..  but 
subject  to  the  central  power  at  Peking.  There  are  17  grades 
or  classes  of  mandarins  or  nobles ;  promotion  to  official 
position  is  bv  competitive  examinations  made  triennially ; 
about  200  out  of  10.000  examined  attain  the  degree  of  Dr.. 
which  insures  immediate  preferment. 

Popidation  variouslv  estimated  at  from  2.50,0(X).tXXl  to  4.50.- 
000.000;  probably  over  300,000.00(.)  in  Chi.  proper  and  2tl,- 
000,000  in  the  dependencies.  Chi.  proper  is  dhided  into  18 
provs.,  answering  to  our  States  and  Terrs. .  though  nearly  10 
times  as  populous  ;  thev  are  :  Chikli.  Shantung,  Shansi.  Ho- 
nan,  Kiangsee,  Anhwei,  Kiangsi.  (  hehkiang.  Fukieii.  Hupeli, 
Hunan,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Szechuen,  Kwaiigtung.  Kwangsi, 
Kweichow,  Yunnan.  Some  add  a  19th  prov..  Sheng-King, 
larger  in  extent  but  smaller  in  pop.  than  any  of  the  others. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 
riiiiie»ie  L.aii«;uase  and  Literature.  The  Chi. 
lang.  is  spoken  bv  a  pop.  variouslv  estimated  at  from 
200.0(K).(X)0  to  4tX).tXKl.(XK1.  The  things  which  first  attract 
the  notice  of  a  foreigner  are  its  monosyllabic  character 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  grammatical  forms.  It  has 
not  anything  like  what  we  style  parts  of  speech.  The  same 
word  mav  be  a  verb,  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 
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Thus  the  word  .*(/(  must  sometimes  be  translated  by  "  be- 
lieve." sometimes  bv  "  fidelity."  "  faithful."  or  "  faithfully." 
The  vocables  are  simplv  word-roots,  their  number  varymg 
in  different  dialects  from  m)  to  1000;  this  limited  number  is, 
however,  practically  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  use  of 
"tones,"  corresponding  mainly  to  what  we  call  emphasis. 
This  poverty  in  words  is  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by 
several  expedients.  There  are  numerous  dialects  of  the 
spoken  lanjr.,  of  which  only  the  one  designated  as  the  "  man- 
darin" or  com-t  dialect  is  understood  in  any  considerable 
part  of  the  empire,  the  others  beiui;  intelligible  only  in  the 
provs.  where  they  are  respectively  vernacular.  But  this 
diversity  does  not"extend  to  the  lang.  as  written.  The  writ- 
ten character  conveys  tlie  same  idea,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ently it  may  be  represented  in  utterance,  just  as  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  aud  any  possible  combination  of  them,  convey 
the'same  idea  to  aii  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  an  Arab,  or 
a  Hindoo.  The  ori^nal  Chi.  characters  were  doubtless 
ideofrraphie.  Thus,  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  was 
the  sign  of  the  sun,  a  crescent  that  of  the  moon,  and  so  on. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  signs  to  represent  a  single 
idea  was  an  obvious  step.  Thus  the  sign  for  an  "eye  "  and 
that  for  "  water  "  stood  for  a  tear.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  immense  number  of  characters  which  constitute 
tlie  written  lang.  has  been  gradually  formed  upon  quite 
different  principles.  The  number  of  these  has  been  various- 
ly stated,  but  the  most  complete  diets,  contain  from  40,000 
to  60,000,  of  which  perhaps  one  half  are  obsolete ;  still, 
there  are  some  2.5,000  having  the  sanction  of  good  usage,  of 
which  from  5000  to  10,000  are  sufficient  for  almost  all  the 
needs  of  a  scholar.  In  spite  of  all  these  obvious  deficien- 
cies, the  Chi.  lang.  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  great 
value  for  the  expression  of  thought,  even  upon  tlie  most  ab- 
struse topics.— The  Chi.  lit.  is  of  great  extent  and  of  very 
considerable  variety.  In  few  countries  has  the  cultivation 
of  letters  been  so  general.  In  theory,  at  least,  no  position 
beneath  the  throne  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scholar,  and 
oflBcial  promotion  is  made  to  depend  directly  upon  scholar- 
ship. The  olde.st  of  the  Chi.  books  date  back  at  least  3000 
yrs..  perhaps  even  more.  The  first  period  of  marked  literary 
activity  began  with  Confucius  (d.  478  b.  c.)  and  ended  in 
212  B.  c,  when  the  emp.  Shi  Hoang-Ti  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  books  except  those  upon  med.,  divination,  hus- 
bandry, and  the  records  of  his  own  dynasty.  The  golden 
age  of  Chi.  poetry  was  that  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (618-903 
A.  D.):  of  philos.,  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279),  while  the 
Yuen  dynasty  (1280-1367)  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  drama,  and  also  produced  some  good  novels,  and  the 
Mmg  and  later  dynasties  have  been  proKflc  in  works  of  an 
encyclofiEedical  character.  One  of  the  most  admirable  bib- 
liographies in  any  lang.  is  the  catalogue  of  the  imperial 
library,  pub.  in  1790  in  200  books.  It  contains  notices  of 
10,500 "works  (a  single  one  of  which,  the  encyc.  of  the  Ming, 
is  composed  of  22,877  books),  giving  the  author,  the  hist., 
and  the  contents  of  each,  together  with  an  estimate  of  its 
merits;  and  from  this  catalogue  the  drama  and  novels  are 
excluded.  [From,  or'uj.  art.  hi  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.^  byTRor.  Ad- 
Disox  Van  Name.] 

(Jliiiiese  W^liite,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  white 
oxide  of  zinc,  used  as  a  pigment  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  clianged  much  by  atmospheric 
action. 

Clilng-Kiang-Foo,  or  Tcliang-Klang,  a  fortified 
city  of  Chi.,  on  the  Yauii-Tsf -Kiaiig,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Imperial  Canal,  and  aljout  42  m.  E.  of  Nanking.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Brit,  in  1842,  and  by  the  Tae-Pings  in  18.59.  Pop. 
1877,  140.000. 

Chiii-Iii'dia,  or  Fartlier-Iiiclla,  a  name  given  by 
Malte-Brun  to  the  region  between  Chi.  and  Huidostan,  also 
often  called  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Chfo.    See  Scio. 

Cliln'qiiapin,  a  dwarf  species  of  chestnut  {Castanea 
piinula)  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  from  Maryland  to  Tex.,  bearing 
a  small  but  sweet  edible  nut. 

Clilonides,  ki-on'i-dez,  a  Gr.  poet  of  the  old  comedy, 
who  began  to  exhibit,  according  to  Suidas,  in  b.  c.  487.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  old  Attic  comedy.  The 
titles  of  3  plays  are  preserved. 

Cliip'inaii  ( Nathaniel),  LL.D.,  a  soldier  and  jurist,  b. 
at  SiiMsbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  1.5,  1752,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1777.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  but  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1779.  He  was  chief-justice  of  Vt.,  afterward 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  dist.  court  for  Vt.  (1791-93),  and  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1797-18*3.    Wrote  on  the  laws  of  Vt.    D.  Feb.  15,  1843. 
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Cbip'inunk,  a  popular  name  for  the   Tamias  sdiattis, 


or  striped  ground-squirrel  of  the  I'.  S.,  especially  common 
in  the  N.     It  is  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  414  niches. 

Cliip'pawa,  a  v.  of  Canada,  on  the  Niagara  River, 
about  3  m.  above  Niagara  Falls.  Here,  July  5,  1814,  the 
Amers.,  under  the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Brown, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Brit,  under  Gen.  Rial.  The  Amer. 
loss  was  ms.  tliat  of  the  Brit.  505. 

("lilppewa  Fall»!i,  city,  cap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wis.,  on 
R.  R.  and  the  Chippewa  River,  about  88  m.  E.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  It  has  water-power  and  a  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
1870.  2.507 ;  IMSO.  3982. 

CliIppIug-SparroTV,  a  common  little  N.  Amer.  bird 
(Spisella  .■iocia/Lt).  with  back  and  sides  ashen,  whitish  under- 
neath, and  crown  chestnut. 

Clilquiclii'qul  Palm,  or  Piasisa'ba  (LeopokUnki. 
Pia-^m/ju),  one  of  the  palms  which  yield  the  piassaba  fibre, 
used  for  making  coarse  brushes  and  brooms  for  sweeping 
.streets,  for  cables,  etc.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
of  Venezuela  and  the  N.  of  Brazil,  and  has  very  large,  regu- 
larly pinnate  leaves,  much  used  for  thatching.  The  com- 
mercial fibre  is  obtained  from  the  marginal  processes  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  which  split  into  fine  fibres,  hang  down  5  or  6  ft., 
and  entirely  conceal  the  stem.  It  has  long  been  used  for 
cables  on  the  Amazon,  and  has  now  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Cliirisoplius,  ki-ris'o-fus,  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  who 
joined  Cyras  the  Younger  in  his  expedition  against  Artax- 
erxes  (b.  c.  401)  at  Issus  with  700  hea^T-ai-med  men.  He 
first  appeared  prominently  after  the  death  of  Clearchus, 
when  he  was.  at  the  suggestion  of  Xenophon,  appointed  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  retreating  Grs. 

Cliiselliur.st,  chis'el-ur.st,  a  parish  of  Eng.,  in  Kent,  11 
m.  S.  E.  of  Lond.  The  emp.  Nap.  III.  fixed  his  residence  at 
C.  early  in  1871,  after  he  was  released  from  captivity  by  the 
emp.  of  Ger.,  and  here,  Jan.  9,  1>S73,  d. 

Cliitin,  ki'tin  [from  the  Gr.  x'^uji',  a  "tunic"], in  chem.. 
the  name  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  skeleton  of  all 
insects  and  crustaceans,  as  well  as  of  some  mollusks  and 
other  inferior  animals.  In  insects  it  constitutes  the  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  the  scales,  and  the  trachese,  and  penetrates 
into  the  most  remote  portions ;  one  of  the  layers  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  consists  of  C. 
Clilton'idie,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  whose 
shell  is  composed  of  8 
transverse  calcareous  pie- 
ces, overlapping  each  oth- 
er, and  strongly  attached 
to  the  mantle,  which 
IS  leathery  and  fibrous. 
Most  have  the  power 
of  lolling  themselves  up 
into  a  ball.  The  oval  foot 
I  \tends  the  whole  length. 
"\Ioie  than  300  species  are 
kno\\n  ;  they  occur  in  all 
( limates,  most  abundantly 
on  rocks  at  low  water,  but 
^ome  of  them  at  great 
d(  pths.  The  species  found 
along  the  E.  Amer.  coasts 
are  small,  but  some  attain 
a  considerable  size. 
Cliit'tendeu  (Martin), 
a  son  of  the  following,  li. 
in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Mar. 
12,  1769,  grad.  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1789.  He  was  for 
Chiton  Chilensis.  several  JTS.  a  judge  in  the 

courts  of  Vt.,  an  M.  C.  from  that  State  180;i-13,  and  gov. 
1S13-15.     D.  Sept.  5,  1841. 

Clilttenden  (Thomas),  a  statesman,  b.  at  E.  Guilford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1730.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
of  Vt.,  of  which  he  was  chosen  first  gov.  in  1778.  Was 
several  times  re-elected.     D.  Aug.  24,  1797. 

Clilt'ty  (Joseph),  an  Eng.  writer  on  law,  b.  in  1776,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1816.  Wrote  Pleadings  and  Parties  to 
Actions,  a  Treatise  on  Med.  .Jurisprudence.,  and  Gen.  Practice 
of  ilie  Law  in  all  its  Depts.     D.  1841. 

Cliivalry,  shiv'al-re  [Fr.  chevalrie,  from  cheval  (Lat.  ca- 
ba/lus),  a  "  horse  "],  a  term  applied  to  the  system  or  dignity 
of  knighthood,  but  originally  denoting  a  body  or  assembly 
of  knights  or  horsemen.  The  woi'd  has  the  same  etymology 
as  cavalry,  and  in  It.  and  Sp.  the  same  term  is  used  for  both. 
C.  may  be  more  fully  defined  as  a  peculiar  inst.  originating 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  including  with  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  kniglithood  all  those  customs,  manners,  and  sentiments 
which  were  deemed  appropriate  to  a  noble  and  accom- 
plished knight. 

Cliives,  chivz.  or  Cives  (Allium  Schcenoprasinn).  a  plant 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  onion,  a  perennial,  6  inches  to  1 
ft.  in  height,  with  very  small,  flat,  clustered  bulbs.  The 
leaves  are  tubular  and  radical ;  the  flower-stem  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  of  bluish-red  flowers.  This  plant  grows 
wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  W.  N.  Amer.  C.  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  and  are  used  for  flavoring 
soups  and  dishes.  Their  properties  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  tlic  onion.  The  part  used  is  the  young  leaves. 
There  are  several  varieties. 

('Iiizerots$  and  Biirlii<si,  races  in  Fr.  who  are  despised, 
living  in  the  arrondissenicnt  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  dept. 
of  Ain.  They  are  belie  veil  to  be  descended  from  the  Sara- 
cens. Although  industrious  and  prosperous,  they,  like  the 
Cagots,  are  held  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  neigh- 
bors. They  are  looked  upon  as  covetous  and  malicious  ; 
they  marry  among  themselves.  From  time  immemorial 
they  have  been  field-laborers,  cattle-dealers,  butchers,  etc. 
Many  of  them  are  very  good-looking. 

C'lilad'iii  (EiiNST  Florens  Friedrich),  b.  at  Wittenberg, 
Ger.,  Nov.  30,  17.56,  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of  acous- 
tics.   Wrote  a  Treatise  on  Acoustics.    D.  Apr.  3,  1827. 
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Clilaiuydoplioridie  [Or.  x^<»mv?.  a  '"rloak."'  and  <t>epuj. 
to  "lany  "!,  a  family  of  edentate  mammals  of  S.  Amcr.,  re- 
lated to  the  armadillos,  but  differinir  iu  hein-r  covered  with 
a  shell  of  square  plates  on  the  head,  ueck,  uud  back,  with 


Chlamydophorus. 


another  similar  shell  ou  the  posterior  extremity.  Its  tail  is 
carried  under  its  belly.  There  are  2  known  species,  of  wiiich 
one  is  the  Chlamyddphorus  truncatus,  called  pichiciago  by 
the  natives. 

Chlamydosaurus.    See  Frilled-Lizard. 

Chloral,  kio'ral,  a  name  composed  of  the  first  syllable 
of  chlorine  and  the  first  syllable  of  alcohol,  designating  a 
liquid  composed  of  chlorine,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol.  "With 
water  it  forms  a  solid  hydrate  known  as  C.  hydrate  or  hy- 
drate of  C.  This  article  is  now  much  used  iu  liied.  as  a  hyp- 
uotic.  It  enters  the  circulation,  and  is,  by  the  alkalies  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  converted  into  formic  acid  and  chloro- 
form. The  chloroform  doubtless  is  the  prin.  source  of  the 
hypnotic  effect  of  the  med.  The  dose  is  from  20  to  4<)  grains 
to  an  adult.  Much  larger  doses  have  been  given  with  no 
bad  results,  but  well  authenticated  fatal  cases  of  C.  poison- 
ing indicate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  its  use.  The  sleep 
produced  by  C.  is  wonderfully  sweet  and  refreshing  to  most 
patients.  C.  sometimes  increases  hysterical  symptoms,  and 
unless  well  diluted  is  irritant  to  the  stomach.  It  is  pecul- 
iarly valuable  in  tetanus.  Given  in  large  doses,  C.  power- 
fully diminishes  reflex  action,  and  is  a  physiological  antidote 
in  poisoning  by  strychnia, 

Clilo'rate,  a  .salt  of  chloric  acid.  Potassium  C.  is  the 
best  known  salt.  With  combustible  substances,  such  as  sul- 
phur, charcoal,  etc.,  it  forms  highly  explo.sive  mixtures, 
wliich  ignite  by  a  blow  or  by  friction.    It  is  also  a  useful  med. 

Chlorhydrlc  Acid.    See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Clilo'ric  Ac'id,  one  of  the  acids  of  chlorine.  It  con- 
tains 1  atom  of  hydrogen,  1  of  chlorine,  and  3  of  oxygen.  It 
forms  chlorates.    (See  Chlorate.) 

Chlo'ride,  a  binary  compound  of  chlorine. 

Cblorlde  of  Liiin'e,  or  bleaching-powder,  is  produced 
by  causing  chlorine  gas  to  be  absorbed  by  slaked  lime.  It 
c(jnsists  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  calcium  chloride.  To 
the  former  .salt  it  owes  its  powerful  bleaching  and  deodoriz- 
ing properties. 

C'lilo'rlne  [from  the  Gr.  x^<^P°^-  "  pale  green"],  anon- 
metallic  gaseous  chemical  element,  discovered  by  Scheele 
iu  1774.  It  occurs  in  common  salt,  sodium  chloride,  also 
combined  with  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  chiefly 
in  solution  in  sea  and  others  waters.  It  is  prei)ared  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  manganese  dioxide,  by  heat- 
ing cupric  chloride,  etc.  It  is  a  hea^y,  yellowish-green  gas, 
having  a  suffocating  odor.  It  is  not  combustible,  supports 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  many  metals,  but  not  of 
carbon.  It  is  easily  liquefied  by  pressure,  and  dissolves  In 
water.  It  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  but  cannot  be  used  in 
hospitals  and  vessels,  as  it  attacks  metals  and  fabrics.  It  is  a 
powerful  bleaching  agent,  both  in  solution  in  water  and  iu 
the  form  of  gas,  and  is  extensively  used  for  cotton,  linen, 
and  paper  stock.  It  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  bleach- 
ing-powder, "chloride  of  lime."  (See  Bleachixg.)  It  can- 
not be  used  for  silk  or  straw.  ^Mien  breathed  it  has  a  most 
irritating  action  on  the  lungs  and  air-passages.  With  hydro- 
gen alone  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  ;  with  hvdrogeii  and 
oxygen  it  forms  hyijochlorous,  chlorous,  chloric,  and  per- 
chloric acids.  C,  F.  Chandler. 

Clilo'roform  [a  term  derived  from  the  firet  svllable  of 
chlorine  and  the  flr.st  syllable  oiformyl].  It  is  a  remarkably 
limpid,  volatile,  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  charae- 
teristic  odor  and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves 
camphor,  amber,  resins,  wax,  caoutchouc,  iodine,  and  bro- 
mine, as  well  as  many  alkaloids.  The  employment  of  C.  as  an 
ana?sthetic  has  already  been  considered  under  Ax.esthesia  : 
but  it  may  be  here  obsen-ed  that  nnmenius  cases  of  death 
from  its  use  have  occurred,  even  when  administered  by  skil- 
ful phys.  It  is  sometimes  administered  by  the  stomach  a.san 
anodyne,  and  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  a 
powerful  blistering  agent,  verv  useful  as  a  derivative. " 

Cbloropliyl,  klo'ro-fil  [from  the  (ir.  x^wpo?,  "green." 
and  (^uAAor,  a  "leaf"],  the  green  coloring-matter  of  the 
leaves  of  ])lants.  It  is  solul)le  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  somewiiat  similar  to  wax.  Light  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  fonnation.  and  hence  arises  the  phenomenon  of 
blanching  which  occurs  when  plants  are  deprived  of  litrht. 
It  is  also  called  endochrome,  especially  in  the  lowest  orders 
of  plants. 

Clilorox'ylon  [from the  Gr.  xKu,p6^,  "green,"  and  ^uKov, 


"wood"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cedrelaceae,  its 
fruit  having  oidy  3  cells  and  splitting  into  3  parts.  C.  Sivieteniu 
is  the  satin-wood  of  India,  a  tree  which  grows  about  (30  ft. 
high.  The  satin-wood  is  exported,  and  is  used  by  cabinet- 
makers and  briisli-makers. 

Choate,  chot  (Rurus),  LL.D.,  an  advocate  and  orator,  b. 
in  Essex,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1799.  Both  his  parents  were  distin- 
guished for  quickness  of  intellect  as  well  as  weight  of  char- 
acter. He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1815.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  studied  under 
the  distinguished  orator  and  lawyer,  Wm.  Wirt,  then  U.  S. 
atty.-gen.  at  Wash.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  State  at  Danvers,  whence  he  removed  to  Salem  and 
afterward  to  Boston.  While  at  Salem  he  was  elected  to 
Cong.  (1832),  and  later  (1841 1  he  was  chosen  Senator  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  appointed  sec.  of  state 
under  Pres.  Harrison.  After  Webster's  death  Mr.  C.  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Mass.  bar.  D.July  13,  1859. 
(See  Works  of  BvfusVhoaU,  u-ith  a  Memoir  of  Mg  Life,  hy  S.  G. 
Brown.) 

Clio'card,  ov  Clioquard  (PijrrhocoraJ:).  a  bird  of  the 
family  Corndte.  differing  from  the  chough  in  having  a  shorter 
bill,  but  resembling  it  in  its  habits.  The  only  European  spe- 
cies is  the  alpine  C,  called  alpine  chough  and  alpine  crow. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  of  biilliant  black,  with 
yelli>wish  bill  and  red  feet. 

Clioerllus,  ker'e-lus  [Gr.  XoipiAo5),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet  who  flourished  about  5(X)  b.  c.  He  was  a  competitor  of 
.Eschylus  in  a  tragic  contest,  and  gained  prizes  for  13  of  his 
dramas.    None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Clioerilus  of  lasus,  an  inferior  poet,  was  an  attend- 
ant of  Alexander  on  his  march  to  the  E.,  and  sought  to 
flatter  him  by  his  verses.  To  him.  according  to  the  .scholiast 
on  Horace,  Alexander  said.  "  He  would  rather  be  the  Ther- 
sites  of  Homer  than  the  Alexander  of  Chcerilus." 

Clioerllus  (or  Choeril'lnsi  of  Samos,  b.  about  470 
B.  c,  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  which  treated  of  the 
wars  of  the  Grs.  with  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Only  fragments 
of  his  works  are  preserved.  He  died  in  Macedonia,  not  later 
than  3!)9  b.  c. 

Cliolseul,  de  (Etiexne  Francois'),  Duo  de  Choisecl  et 
d'Amboise.  a  Fr.  statesman,  b.  June  18. 1719.  He  gaineci  the 
rank  ot  lieut.-gen.  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in 
1756 ;  became  prime  minister  and  favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  but 
was  removed  in  1770.     D.  Jlay  7,  1785. 

Clioke-Clierry,  the  Pniniis  Virginiana  and  its  fruit,  a 
species  of  bird-cheiTy,  a  native  of  N.  Amer..  having  small 
fruit  in  racemes  ;  the  fruit  is  rather  agreeable,  but  astrin- 
gent. The  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  under  the 
name  of  wild-cherry  bark  ;  and  by  distilling  it  with  water  a 
volatile  oil  is  obtained,  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Clioke  Damp.    See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Cliolera,  kol'e-ra  [Gr.,  probably  from  xo-^^',  "bile"],  a 
disease  characterized  by  purging  and  vomiting,  followed 
by  great  prostration,  and  m  many  cases  by  fatal  collapse. 
Comparatively  mild  cases  occur  with  frequency  even  in 
temperate  latitudes,  and  are  known  as  sporadic  C.  or  C. 
morbus ;  and  such  cases,  though  very  distressing,  are  sel- 
dom fatal,  while  the  more  severe  or  epidemic  form  (known 
as  Asiatic  C.^  appears  to  arise  in  India,  wiiere  it  is  endemic, 
and  to  be  carried  by  ships,  caravans,  religious  pilgrimages, 
etc.,  westward  to  Egypt,  Per.,  and  Ar.,  and  thence  to 
Europe  and  around  the  world  by  the  regular  channels  of 
commerce.  The  disease  is  probably  of  miasmatic  origin, 
and  local  conditions  may  favor  or  cheek  its  local  develop- 
ment ;  whether  the  disease  ought  to  be  called  contagious 
or  not  is  one  of  the  most  warmly  disputed  points  in  med. 

Without  describing  the  various  stages  of  the  fatal  disease 
—the  premonitory  painless  diarrhoea,  the  alarmmg  and  pro- 
fuse purgation  wiiich  follows,  carrying  off  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  the  profound  collapse,  the  reaction,  with  the  danger- 
ous febrile  condition  w  Inch  may  follow" — it  is  enough  to  say 
that  treatment  should  be  chiefly  preventive.  Xo  dianlioja 
in  a  C.  season  should  be  neglected.  Opiates  will  usually 
control  the  precursory  diarrhoea.  During  the  active  staiie 
of  the  disease  cold  compresses  to  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
usefid.  The  administration  of  difl'usive  stimulants  in  small 
doses  during  the  stage  of  collapse  should  be  persisted  in. 
Friction  by  the  hand  may  relieve  the  spasm  of  the  muscles. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  for  a  long  time  lest  a  relapse 
should  occur.  The  food  of  convalescents  should  be  of  the 
very  lightest  and  blandest  character  for  some  days. 

E.  Darwin  Htdson,  Jr. 

Cliol'era  lufan'tniu,  or  Acute  lutes'tiual  Ca- 
tarrh'. This  intense  and  dangerous  fonn  of  infant  diar- 
rhoea is  mostly  found  m  hot  climates,  the  hot  season,  and 
close  air ;  more  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  The  usual 
cause  is  improper  feeding  in  hot  weather.  The  former  is 
a  direct  in.iury  :  the  latter,  by  debilitating  the  nei-vous  sys- 
tem and  lowering  the  functions  of  aU  tlie  digestive  organs, 
diminishes  the  general  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 
Nursing  infants  are  but  seldom  affected  :  many  infants  will 
recover  from  an  attack  by  being  returned  to  the  mother's 
or  nurse's  breast.  Weaned  infants,  however,  and  such  as 
are  brought  up  on  artificial  food,  are  mostly  attacked.  The 
first  passages  in  C.  I.  contain  undigested  food  of  all  sorts, 
particularly  lumps  of  coagulatetl  milk,  which  is  also  brought 
up  bv  vomiting.  Afterward  the  passages  are  very  thin, 
watery,  of  an  acid  or  fetid  small,  very  copious  and  fi-equent : 
vomiting  accompanies  this  diarrha-a,  more  or  less.  Moaning 
and  crving  are  soon  replaced  bv  debility,  and  even  complete 
collapse  ;  the  bodv  is  rapidlv  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  water  contained  in  it.  and  einaeiates  :  the  eyes  He  deep 
in  the  orbits  :  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  of  the  skull  sink  ; 
the  skin  becomes  drv.  the  feet  and  hands  cold,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  trunk  is  rising:  the  face  looks  shrunk 
and  senile  ;  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  frequent,  the  voice 
feeble,  the  expression  of  eyes  and  face  listless,  and  stupor 
or  coma  or  convulsions  set  in.  Death  is  a  frequent  ivsult. 
The  prin.  preventive  consists  iu  suiipljing  the  well  infant 
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with  proper  artificial  food  when  no  breast-milk  is  availalile, 
and  at  regular  times,  and  in  attendinir  to  its  general  health. 
When  the  disease  has  made  its  apiiearaiico  the  prin.  means 
of  eheckin}.'  it  are  tlie  followinir:  diuinir  the  first  few  (3-(i-S) 
liours  no  food  or  drink  oiiglit  to  be  given.  The  irritated 
stomach  must  be  kept  at  rest :  vomiting  will  cease  on  that 
condition  oniv.  After  that  time  give  a  teaspodiiful  of  ice- 
water  or  a  small  piece  of  ice  (size  of  a  lieani.  with  or  with- 
out a  few  drops  of  brandy,  every  5  or  10  minutes,  as  long  as 
the  tendencv  to  vomit  persists.  When  feeding  is  to  be 
recommended,  avoid  milk  (excei>t  breast-milk)  in  whatever 
form,  harlev  water,  oatmeal  grnel  (strained),  in  tea  or 
table-spoonfii'l  doses,  now  antl  then,  with  tlie  white  of  egg.s 
(1-3  in  24  hours),  will  readilv  be  taken  and  well  digested. 
]V[any  cases  -will  get  well  witii  tliis  diet<'ti<al  treatment.  At 
the  same  time  the  air  must  be  kept  as  cool  and  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, day  and  night.  The  infant  will  recover  faster  out  of 
than  in  doors.  The  medicinal  treatment,  which  is,  under 
all  circum-stances,  the  domain  of  a  iiliysician,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case.  :Mercuiial  remedies  (calomel) 
can  be  avoided.  Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  opium  in 
small  doses,  and  preparations  of  chalk,  nitrate  of  silver, 
astringents,  such  as  tannic  or  gallic  acids,  and  catechu,  are 
frequently  resorted  to.  the  latter  principally  in  cases  which 
threaten  to  become  chronic.  [From  or'uj.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Prof.  A.  Jacobi,  >I.  D.] 

Cholera  Morbus,  acute  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in 
the  adult.  It  is  chietly  caused  by  errors  of  diet  during  the 
summer  season,  tlie  stomacli  aiul  intestines  being  irritated 
by  indigestilile  food,  acind  .juices  of  fruits,  or  cold  li(|uids  at 
a  time  wlien  the  body  is  overlieated.  Vomiting,  imrging, 
paro.xysms  of  ])ainful  colic,  and  physical  prostration  are  the 
chief  "symptoms.  Relief  is  obtained  by  anodynes,  stimu- 
lants, warm  enemata,  and  external  use  of  mustard  draughts 
and  hot  water.  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

C'lioles'terin  [from  the  Or.  xoA>),  "bile."  and  a-reap, 
'■fat'"]  was  originally  discovered  in  gall-stones,  but  is  an 
ordinary  constituent  (in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bile,  blood, 
the  tissue  of  the  brain,  and  of  pus  and  other  morbid  fluid 
products. 

Chopin,  sho-pan'  (Frederic  Fran(^'ois\  a  Polish  pianist 
and  composer,  b.  near  Warsaw  Mar.  1,  1809,  removed  to 
Paris  about  1832.  He  composed  concertos,  waltzes,  noc- 
turnes, preludes,  and  maz-urkas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of 
pianists.    1).  Oct._  17,  1849.     (See  Liszt,  6%o/«w,  18.52.) 

Chorea,  ko-re'a  [Gr.  xop^ia,  a  "  dance  "],  or  St.  Vitns's 
Dance,  a  disease  characterized  by  irregular,  involuntary, 
and  often  grotesi|ue  muscular  action,  without  appreciable 
organic  cliangc  in  any  tissue,  and  generally  without  pain  or 
any  known  derangement  of  mental  action  or  of  sensation. 
It  is  mo.st  common  in  children  after  the  second  dentition  and 
before  puberty  ;  iniKli  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys  ; 
sometimes  attacks  iiregnant  women  and  other  adults,  though 
some  cases  once  called  adult  C.  would  now  be  recognized 
as  locomotor  ataxy,  a  very  different  disease.  C.  is  some- 
times hereditary,  sometimes  epidemic.  Many  writers  have 
classed  the  dancing  mania  (the  original  "  St.  Vitus's  dance  "), 
tarantism,  and  the  strange  excesses  of  certain  religionists 
(dervishes,  Fr.  prophets,  "jumpers,"  and  "  coiivulsionists  ") 
all  as  varieties  of  C.  Stammering  has  been  called  a  C.  of 
the  vocal  organs.  The  disea.se  is  sometimes  associated  with 
rheumatism  and  with  ana?mia.  Such  complications  should 
receive  special  treatment.  The  metallic  tonics  are  general- 
ly useful,  and  so  are  systematic  gymnastics,  life  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  kind  and  unobtrusive  discipline,  which  shall  teach 
the  young  patient  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  movements 
of  the  body.  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  .Tr. 

Chough,  chuf  {fTracul>i.<i),  a  name  used  for  species  of 
the  crow  family.    The  beak  is  long,  arched,  and  pointed. 


Cliougli. 

The  Comi.sh  C.  (G.  eremifa)  dwells  on  high  cliffs  in  the  Old 
World.    The  alpine  O.  is  a  C'hocard  (which  see). 

Chouteau,  shoo-to'  (Auguste  and  Pierre).  2  brothers 
noted  as  the  founders  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  removed  from 
New  Orleans  to  tlie  site  of  St.  Louis  in  1704.  Auguste  d. 
in  1829,  and  I'ierre  in  1849. 

Christ  [Gr.  Xpio-Tos ;  Lat.  Cfiriafi/s],  a  word  which  was 
at  first  a  title  of  our  Saviour,  now  in  gen.  use  as  part  of  his 
name.  It  signifies  rmoin/rd,  an:l  corres)ionds  exactly  in 
meaning  and  iis.-  with  the  Heb.  word  Messiah. 

Christadcrphians  ("brothers  of  Christ")  a  religious 
body  in  some  parts  of  the  V.  S.  They  believe  (hat  the  Cre- 
ator will  recall  to  immortal  life  all  who  love  him  in  this  life  ; 
all  who  havi!  not  caught  the  immortal  principle  jieiisli  in 
death.  Chr.,  they  believe,  is  the  Son  of  iiml.  deriving 
from  the  Deity  moral  perfection,  but  from  his  mother  the 
common  nature  of  Adam. 

Chrls'tian  II.,  king  of  Den.,  a  son  of  John.  b.  July  2, 
1481 ;  began  t(j  reign  in  1.513.  He  usurped  the  throne  of  Swe., 
but  was  expelled  by  (Justavus  Vasa  in  1.522.     His  Dan.  sub- 


.iects  also  revolted,  deposed  him,  and  elected  his  uncle, 
Frederick  I.,  in  1.523.  C.  retired  to  Flanders,  and  returned 
with  an  army  in  1531,  but  was  defeated  and  kept  in  prison 
until  liis  death,  Jan.  2.5,  1.559.  (See  Behrmann,  Kong  (-'hrig- 
tio-ii  J  I.,  lli^torie.  1815.) 

Christian  IV.,  king  of  Den.,  b.  Apr.  12.  1.577.  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Frederick  II..  who  d.  in  1.588.  He  be- 
came in  1625  the  commander  of  the  Prot.  armies  in  the  -30 
Years'  war  against  the  emp.  of  Aus.  In  l()2(j  lie  was  de- 
feated by  the  imperialist  gen.  Tilly  at  Lutter.  1).  Feb.  28. 
1()48.  (See  Kas.mls  Xverit,  Charaktenstik  uf  Kong  Chrix- 
nan  IV.) 

Christian  VII.,  king  of  Den.,  b.  Jan.  29, 1749.  was  ason 
of  Frederick  V.  His  mother  was  Louisa,  a  daughter  of 
George  II.  of  Eng.  :  began  to  reign  in  Jan.  176C :  was  so 
feeble  and  morbid  that  he  was  incapable  of  reigning.  D. 
Mar.  13,  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  YL, 
who  had  been  regent  since  1784. 

Christian  VIII.,  king  of  Den.,  b.  Sept.  18,  1786,  was  a 
cousin  of  Frederick  VI.  He  was  chosen  king  of  Kor.  in 
1S14.  l)ut  being  unable  to  defend  it  against  the  invasion  of 
Bernadotte.  he  abdicated  in  Oct.  1814.  He  succeeded 
Frederick  VI.  in  Den.  in  1839.  D.  Jan.  20,  1848,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son.  Frederick  VII. 

Christian  IX.,  king  of  Den.,  a  son  of  Friederich  Wil- 
helm,  duke  of  Sclilcswig-Holstehi.  b.  Apr.  8,  1818.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  Kov.  15,  18G3,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 
war  against  the  Gei".  confederation,  which  disputed  the 
right  of  the  king  to  incorporate  Schleswig  witli  Den.  The 
Danes  were  defeated,  and  Christian  IX..  in  Aug.  1864,  ceded 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Laueiiburg  to  Aus. 
and  Prus. 

Chris'tian  Coinniis'sion,  or,  more  fully.  The 
United  States  Cliristian  Commission,  an  organ- 
ization during  the  c.  war.  the  object  of  which  was  to  sup- 
]ilement  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  by  caring  for 
till-  sjiiritnal  welfare  of  tlic  sokliers. 

<'hris'tian  Connec'tion  (or  simply  Christ'ians).  a 
denomination  which  arose  in  the  U.  S.  early  in  the  present 
century,  composed  originally  of  persons  who  seceded  from 
the  Meth.,  Bap.,  and  l*resb.  chs.,  who  finally  united.  They 
have  no  creed  except  the  Bible  ;  practice  immersion,  re.ject 
infant  baptism,  and  invite  all  believers  to  their  communis)!!. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  Unit,  in  doctrine.  The  denomination 
known  as  "  f 'ampbellites  "  and  ''  Disciples  "  also  style  them- 
selves "  Christians." 

Chris'tiancy  (Isaac  P.),  b.  at  Jame.stown,  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12,  1812;  went  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  183(),  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  that  place  in  183s ;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Fi"ee-Soil  convention  which  nominated  Martin  Van 
Buren  to  the  presidency,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlic 
Rep.  party  in  >Iich. :  in  1857  was  elected  a  .ludge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  ;  was  re-elected  in  1865.  and  again 
in  1873.  In  Jan.  1875  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from 
>Iich.    Resigned  Feb.  10,  1879. 

Cliristian  Era  [Fr.  h-e  Chriiienne],  the  great  era  from 
which  Chr.  nations  compute  their  time,  once  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Chr.  But,  accordmg  t(  > 
some  of  the  best  autliorities,  Chr.  was  b.  about  4  yrs.  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  The  practice  of  reckoning 
time  from  the  sujiposed  birth  of  Chr.  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  6th  century,  but  did  not  become  universal 
throughout  Christendom  until  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century. 

Christian ia,  kris-te-ah'ne-a,  the  cap.  of  Xor..  at  the 
head  of  the  Christiania  Fiord,  about  55  m.  from  the  sea  ;  lat. 
.59°  55'  N.,  Ion.  10°  43'  E.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  citadel, 
a  royal  palace,  an  arsenal,  a  town-hall,  an  exchange,  an 
asyhiin  for  lunatics,  and  a  univ.,  which  has  a  library  of 
1.50,000  vols.  The  harlior  is  closed  by  ice  3  or  4  months  in 
the  yr.  It  was  founded  in  1624,  on  the  site  of  the  burned 
city  of  opslo.     Pop.  18S2,  witli  communes,  122,036. 

Christianity,  krist-ye-an'e-te  [from  the  Gv.  XpitrTiavds, 
a  "  follower  of  Christ '"],  a  system  of  religion  which  claims 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  to  be  founded  upon  immediate 
revelation  from  Gocl.  Its  l)asis  is  the  aflirmation  that  tlieie 
is  one  God.  the  Creator,  Sovereign  Ruler  and  final  Judge  of 
all  things,  who  has  revealed  his  will  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  whose  Son.  Jesus  Chr..  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  For 
the  different  forms  in  which  these  cardinal  principles  have 
been  develojied,  see  the  various  Chr.  denominations  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Christians  (a  religiims  denomination).  See  C'hristian 
Connection. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  an  ane.  Chr.  sect  of 
India,  found  especially  along  the  Malabar  coast.  They 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  converts  made  in  India  by  the 
apostle  Thomas,  but  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
converted  by  Per.  missionaries  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Oh.  In  1.599  the  greater  jtart  were  induced  to  unite  with  tlie 
Ch.  of  Rome,  and  at  iireseiit  about  %  of  their  number  are 
R.  Caths.,  of  whom  more  than  i^.>  liave  a  Syriac  ch. -service, 
while  the  remainder  are  of  the  Lat.  rite.  Those  who  are  not 
united  to  the  Ch.  of  Rome  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  .Vntioch. 

Christian  I'liion  Churcl»es  is  the  name  adopted  by 
a  denomination  wldch  first  came  together  in  I'onvention  at 
Columbus.  ()..  in  lS(i3.  though  the  organization  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1865.  Their  principles,  as  .stated  by  themselves, 
are— (1)  the  oneness  of  the  Ch.  ;  (2)  Chr.  the  only  head  :  (3) 
the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  :  (4)  good  fruits 
the  only  condition  of  fellowship  ;  (5)  the  repudiation  of  con- 
troversy ;  (6)  ea<h  local  ch.  governs  itself;  (7)  no  preaching 
of  i)artisaii  politics.  Their  motto  is,  "In  things  essential. 
vii'iiij  :  in  non-essentials.  I\h<-r1y  ;  and  in  all  things,  rharihj." 
They  piactise  baptism  as  a  condition  of  membership,  but 
are  iiractically  unrestricted  in  their  c<mimunion.  Tlicy  have 
about  3(».0(K)  members  and  an  adherent  pop.  of  about  1.50.0(X), 
principally  in  O.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  la.,  111.,  Mo.,  Ark.,  Tex.,  Neb., 
and  Kan. 
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Cbristlua,  kris-tet- 'na,  queen  of  Swe.,  b.  Dec.  6,  1020, 
was  the  (iiily  survivinsr  cliild  of  i;usta%'us  Adt)lplius.  She  re- 
ceived a  solid  and  masculine  education,  and  learned  Lat..(Jr., 
Heb.,  p^ilitics,  etc.  She  succeeded  licr  father  in  l(>i.'  under 
the  regency  of  Oxenstieni.  In  lt>4-J  slie  assumed  royal  power, 
and  ill  KJjii  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westplialia,  by  which 
Pomerania  was  annexed  to  Swe.  Her  mind  was  strong  and 
her  cliaracter  eccentric.  Her  subjects  wislied  that  she 
should  choose  a  iiusband.  but  slie  manifested  a  constant 
aversion  to  niarriase.  In  Hiol*  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
was  desitrnated  as  lieir  to  the  tlirone  by  the  states  of  Swe. 
with  the  a.ssent  of  the  queen.  In  June  10.54  she  abdicated, 
reserviuK  supreme  power  over  her  suite  and  hou.>iehold, 
embraced  the  R.  Cath.  religion,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Rome.  In  1057  she  caused  her  grand  equerry,  ^lonaldeschi, 
to  be  put  to  death  for  treason.  It  is  said  she  wished  to  re- 
cover the  crown  when  the  king  d.  in  1000.  but  she  did  not 
succeed.  D.  Apr.  19.  1089.  (See  Arche.nholz,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  VhriMina,  Stockholm.) 

Ch'rist'lteb  (Theodori,  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wiirtemberg  in  lSi3, 
studied  at  Tubingen,  tauglit  in  Fr.  and  became  a  preacher  in 
Lond..  and  pub.  Modern  Doubt  and  Vhr.  Belief.  In  18C8  be- 
came univ.  preacher  and  prof,  of  theol.  at  Bonn.  In  1873  he 
visited  the  T.  S.  as  a  delegate  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Here  he  delivered  an  addres-s  of  great  ability  upon  the 
rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

Cliristmas,  kris'mas  [so  called  because  an  especial 
mass,  the  "mass  of  Christ,"  was  celebrated  on  that  day; 
Fr.  yoel ;  Ger.  W^ihuacMen  ;  It.  Xatate,  i.  e.  "birthday"], 
the  day  on  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  celebrated. 
The  observance  of  the  Soth  of  Dec.  is  ascribed  to  Julius,  bp. 
of  Rome.  a.  d.  337-3.52.  The  E.  Ch.  had  pre^^llusly  observed 
the  6th  of  Jan.  in  comnieraoration  both  of  the  baptism  and 
of  the  birth  of  Chr.  Before  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the 
E.  and  the  W.  had  exchanged  festivals,  the  W.  adopting 
Jan.  0  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the  E. 
adopting  Dec.  Ho  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
Among  the  causes  that  operated  in  fixing  this  period  was 
the  fact  that  most  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter  sol- 
stice as  the  begiiming  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  the 
Sowers  of  nature.  C.  is  now  observed,  more  or  less  re- 
glously,  by  all  or  nearly  all  Chr.  chs.  (See  C.\ssel,  II«A- 
nachteii  t'rxprnurj.  Briinrhe  nnd  AbergUmben.  1802.) 

Cliristmas  Carols  [Fr.  carole  ;  It.  carola.  a  "  round 
dance,"  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  corolla,  a  "circlet ;"  Welsh, 
coroli,  to  ■■  dance,''  the  name  being  thence  applied  to  the 
music  or  song  accompanyin-r  such  a  dance] .  The  word  carol 
signifies  a  song  of  joy.  The  practice  of  singing  sacred 
songs  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  Chr.  as  early  as  the 
2d  century  is  considered  as  established.  C.  C.  are  believed 
to  have  been  devised  as  a  substitute  for  the  songs  of  the  old 
heathen  festivals. 

CUristopbe,  kres-tof  (Henbi),  a  negro  king  of  Haj-ti,  b. 
Oct.  6,  1767.  He  joined  in  1790  the  insurgents  who  were 
fighting  against  the  Fr..  and  early  in  1811  was  made  king  of 
Hayti  and  crowned  in  1812  as  Henri  I.  He  instituted  orders 
of  nobility  with  such  titles  as  duke  of  Marmalade  and  count 
of  Lemonade.  Unable  to  quell  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects, 
he  killed  himself  Oct.  8,  1820.    Boyer  succeeded  him. 

Chris'topher,  Pope,  deposed  and  succeeded  Leo  V.  in 
903,  and  was  himself  deposed  and  put  to  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sergiu.s  III. 

C'bristopber,  S.^ixt,  a  native  of  Syria  or  Pal,  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  2.50  a.  d.  Many  wondcr- 
fid  legends  are  told  of  his  gigantic  size  and  his  miraculous 
deed-s.  but  modem  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  this  popular  hero  ever  e.Klsted. 

rbro'niate  of  L<ead,  a  fine  yeUow  pigment  often 
called  chrome  yellow,  exten.sively  used  by  painters. 

rbrome.     See  Chromiuji. 

Cbrome  Green,  an  oxide  of  chromium  useful  in  col- 
oring porcelain  and  enamel.  Also  a  mixture  of  C.  yellow 
and  Prus.  blue,  which  is  used  as  a  pigment  and  for  printing 
bank-notes. 

Cbrome  Yello-w.    See  Chromate  of  Lead. 

Cbro'mic  Ac'id,  a  compound  of  chromium  trioxide 
with  water.  It  forms  several  cohered  compounds,  which 
are  used  as  pigments  or  dyes.  Among  tliese  are  the  chro- 
mate and  bichromate  of  potash  and  the  chromate  of  lead. 
The  ruby  derives  its  color  from  this  acid.  C.  A.  is  used  in 
surgery  as  a  caustic. 

Cbro'mic  I'ron,  or  Cbro'mlte,  is  the  most  abundant 
ore  of  chromium,  and  is  found  in  tlie  Shetland  Isles,  Scot., 
Fr..  Md.,  Pa.,  and  in  other  regions.  It  is  compo.sed  chiefly  of 
the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron. 

Cbro'mium,  or  Cbrome  [from  the  Gr.  xP<»'/^<». "color"], 
a  metal  discovered  by  Vauquelih  in  1797,  and  so  named  from 
the  many  colored  compounds  it  produces.  C.  is  not  used 
in  a  metallic  or  separate  state,  but  several  of  its  compounds 
are  valuable  pigments  and  dyestuffs.  The  oxide  of  C, 
which  is  green,  is  useful  in  enamel-painting.  The  chromate 
and  bichromate  of  potash  are  salts  largely  used  by  dyers 
and  calico-printers. 

Cbronograpb,  kron'o-graf  [Gr.  xP"""?.  "  time,"  and 
ypa^xa.  to  "write  "J,  in  astron..  an  instrument  for  recording 
time  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  record  is  made 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  stretched  <m  a  cylinder  which  is  revolved 
nnifonnly  by  clock-work.  The  recording  pens,  of  which  2 
are  used,  are  moved  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  an  element 
of  the  cylinder.  One  of  the  "pens,  under  the  control  of  the 
clock,  records  the  beat  of  the  clock,  and  the  other,  under  the 
control  of  the  observer.  Is  made,  by  means  of  a  portable 
key,  to  record  the  instant  at  which  the  observation  is  made. 
The  cylinder  revolves  once  in  a  minute,  and  the  record  is 
made  along  a  spiral  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  cvlinder 
to  the  other.  \V.  G.  Peck. 

Cbronol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  xi>6vo<:.  "  time,"'  and  Koyo^.  a 
"treatise"!  is  the  science  of  the  dates  of  events  in  hist. 
Mathematical  C.  deals  with  units  of  time.  In  historical  C. 
dates  are  fixed  by  their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point 


of  time,  usually  chosen  because  of  some  remarkable  oc- 
currence which  signalized  it.  Such  a  point,  or  epoch,  forms 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  The  mathematical  or  astronomical 
units  of  time  have  not  been  the  oidy  units  u.sed  ui  historical 

C.  In  early  times  vague  periods,  as  "  a  generation  "  or  the 
life  of  leading  persons  in  a  nation,  such  as  kiugs,  were  as- 
sumed as  uin'ts  in  ( '.  The  era  of  the  Grs.  began  with  the 
>T.  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor,  being  the 
first  of  those  games  at  which  the  victor's  name  was  recorded 
(770  B.  c.i.  From  this  point  the  Grs.  reckoned  time  by 
Oh-mpiads  or  periods  of  4  yrs.  The  Roms.  reckoned  frorii 
the  founding  of  the  city  (7»>3  b.  o,  which  is  believed  the  first 
fixed  point  from  which  time  was  ever  computed.  The  Mo- 
hammedan en.  commences  with  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
(022  A.  D.  I,  called  the  Hedjra.  The  Rom.  and  Gr.  methods  of 
i-ecording  time  continued  in  use  long  after  the  birth  of  Chr. 
After  312  a.  d.  the  authorized  system  in  the  Rom.  empire 
was  by  indictions.  periods  of  15  yis.,  and  this  mode  was  at 
one  time  almo.st  universal  in  the"  \\.,  though  the  Olj-mpiads 
were  followed  in  the  E.  till  440  a.  d.  The  Chr.  era.  first  pro- 
posed in  527  A.  D.,  is  now  universally  used  in  Christendom 
(except  among  the  Oriental  chrs.,  many  of  whom  profess  to 
reckon  time  from  the  creation  i.  The  Chr.  era  is  attended  by 
this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  count  backward  for  the 
dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  the  birth  oi  Chr. 

Of  sacred  C.  there  have  been  various  schemes.  In  these 
the  epochs  are  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  the  Flood,  but 
the  MSS.  of  the  Bible  do  not  agree  as  to  the  dates  of  these 
events.  Tlie  C.  of  Ussher  reckons  4000  jts.  from  the  creation 
to  the  birth  of  Chr.,  and  to  the  flood  1050  >ts.;  the  Samaritan 
makes  the  former  much  longer,  though  it  counts  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  only  1307  >ts.  ;  the  Septuagint  removes 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  6(XI0  yrs.  before  Chr..  and  22.50 
)Ts.  before  the  flood.  These  diCFerences  have  never  been 
reconciled.  It  is  now,  however,  univei-sally  admitted  that 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves  the  period  of  the  creation 
quite  indefinite,  and  the  most  generally  approved  scheme 
interprets  the  doysof  creation  as  periods  of  indefinite  length. 
( .Manuals  of  C.  have  been  written  by  Ideler,  Brinckmeeer, 
Blair,  and  Luoke.  i 

Cbronom'eter  [Gr.  xpoi'os,  "  time,"  and  ft-eTpov,  a  " meas- 
ure], a  watch  of  great  accuracy,  used  in  astron.  Instead  of 
an  astronomical  clock.  The  C.  differs  from  an  ordinarj- 
watch  in  the  form  of  escapement  and  in  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  balance-wheel,  which  is  compensated  with 
respect  to  the  eS'ect  of  temperature  on  the  wheel  itself,  and 
also  with  respect  to  its  action  on  the  hair-spring. 

Cbron'oscope  [from  the  Gr.  xpo»o«i  "time,"  and 
KTKoireui.  to  ■'  see  "J,  an  instrument  invented  in  1835  by  Wheat- 
stone  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark.  It 
consisted  es.sentially  of  a  plane  mirror  revolving  ■with  a  high 
but  known  velocity,  the  elongation  of  the  image  of  the 
spark  as  seen  in  this  mirror  furnishing  the  measure  of  the 
duration.  In  1858  Feddersen  substituted  a  concave  for  the 
plane  mirror,  with  better  results.  In  18C7  Rood  replaced 
the  concave  mirror  by  a  set  of  achromatic  lenses  and  a 
plane  mirror,  and  succeeded  in  measuring  mtervals  of  time 
as  small  as  40  one-bUlionths  of  a  second.  A  chronoscopic 
apparatus  was  constructed  by  Fizeau  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  light.  In  this  there  was  employed  a  rotating 
circular  disk  with  sectors  alternately  open  and  closed.  A 
ray  from  a  luminous  source  ti-ansmitted  through  one  of  the 
open  sectors,  and  reflected  back  from  a  distant  mirror,  is. 
with  a  certain  velocity  of  rotation,  intercepted  by  a  closed 
sector,  and  with  a  higher  velocity  is  transmitted  through  the 
next  following  open  sector. 

Cbrysalls,  kris'a-lis  [Gr. xp^o'i^'^'s.  from  xp^<ros.  "  gold  "j, 
a  name  originally  applied  to  those  pupje  of  butterflies  which 
have  golden-yeliow  spots,  but  extended  to  the  pupae  of 
lepidopterous'  insects  generally,  and  even  to  those  of  other 
ordei-s.  The  chrysalides  of  lepidopterous  insects  are  in- 
closed in  a  horny  ca.se,  sometimes  angular,  sometimes  round, 
generally  pointed  at  the  posterior  end,  sometimes  at  both 
ends.  Before  the  caterpillar  goes  into  this  state  it  often 
spins  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  foreign  substances  arc 
sometimes  mixed,  in  which  the  C.  Is  concealed.  <  'hr>-salides 
are  often  suspended  by  cords,  and  generally  remaui  nearly 
at  rest ;  some  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  Most  of  them 
have  at  lea.st  a  sliiiht  power  of  motion. 

Cbrysau'tbemum  [from  the  Gr.  xpv<>?>  "gold,"  and 
av0€p.oi'.  a  "flower  "j,  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  Compositae,  tribe  Senecionidete.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby,  and  all  have 
leafy  stems.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  C.  carinatnm.  an  annual  species 
with  white  ray  florets  and  dark -red  disk,  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary.  is  frequently  cultivated.  C.  Indicim.  the  Chi.  C.  a  na- 
tive of  E.  Asia,  has  long  been  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  Its  colors  are  various — red.  lilac,  rose-color,  white. 
yellow,  orange,  or  variegated.  It  flowers  in  autumn  and 
winter,  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  suckers,  or  parting  the  roots. 

Cbrysip'pus  [Gr.  Xpuo-in-Tzos],  an  eminent  stoic  philos.. 
b.  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  in  280  b.  c,  was  a  son  of  ApoUoiiius  of 
Tarsus.  He  was  a  pui)il  of  Cleanthes,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  subtlety  as  a  disputant.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant. 

D.  207  b.  c. 

Cbrysober'yl  [from  the  Gr.  xpvco^.  "gold,"  and 
^TjpvAAo?.  "  beryl"],  a  gem  of  green  color  inclining  to  yel- 
low, semi-transparent,  with  a  double  refraction.  Some 
si)ecimens  exhibit  a  beautiful  opalescent  play  of  light. 

Cbrys'ollte  [Gr.  \pv<t6\i9o^.  from  xpvco^.  "gold,"  and 
Aiflo?,  a  "stone:"  Fr.  chnjsiJiil,-:].  &  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  of  a  tine  green 
color,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  but  not  liighly  valued. 

Cbrys'oprase  [(ir.  xP^<'°~f"^''°''-  from  xpvao';.  "gold," 
and  Trpatroi-.  a  "leek."  from  its  peculiar  tintl,  a  very  rare 
variety  of  chalcedony.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color  in 
choice'  specimens,  but   inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades. 
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The  C.  of  the  ancs.  is  not  certainly  identified  by  modern  au- 
thorities. .       ,,  ^, 

Clirys'ostoin  [di:  Xpua-oo-roMos  u.  e.  'golden-mouth- 
ed ■■)]  (JouN).  ihe  most  aceomplishod  orator  of  the  anc.  Gr. 
Ch  .  b.  at  Antioch  in  svria  atiout  347  a.  d.  Ouittiug  the  legal 
profession,  upon  which  he  had  entered,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  bv  Bp.  :Meletius  in  ;J81,  and  presbyter  by  Bp.  Flavian 
in  386.  Ills  fame  as  a  i)reacher  spread  throughout  Christen- 
dom On  Feb.  2(5.  398.  he  was  consecrated  abp.  of  Con- 
stantinople. His  boldness  as  a  reformer  brought  him  into 
trouble.  In  404  he  was  banished.  He  was  little  of  stature, 
with  a  large,  bald  head,  hollow  sheeks,  and  deep  sunken 
eyes.  The  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  the  Benedictine.  D. 
Sept.  14.  407.    (See  Stephens.  Life  of  Chrysostom,  1872.) 

Cliub  {Leiiriyriis  op/ia/i/ft),  a  European  fish  of  the  family 
Cyprinida".  whicli  sdiiietinies  attains  a  weight  of  5  lbs.  or 
more.  It  is  not  in  great  esteem  for  the  table,  but  as  it  rises 
well  at  a  flv  and  takes  freely  a  variety  of  baits,  is  a  popular 
angle-fish.  The  name  is  erroneously  applied  to  various  fishes 
in  tlie  r.  S. 

CluK-k-'Will's-AVidoiv  {Atitrostomus  Caroliriensis),  a 
siH'cic--  of  caprhnulgida'.  native  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  U.  S., 
wliich  has  received  tlic  name  from  its  note. 

Cliuiiain',  the  name  of  a  fine  quicklime  made  in  India 
from  calcined  .shells  or  fi-om  very  pure  limestone,  and  used 
for  chewing  with  betel ;  also  used  for  cement  and  plaster. 
When  C.  is  iised  for  plaster  it  is  mixed  with  fine  river  sand 
and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water ;  coarse  sugar  and 
eggs  are  sometimes  added. 

Cliuqiii.tiaca,  choo-ke-sah'kah  (golden  bridge),  Su'cre, 
or  lia  Pla'ta,  at  present  the  seat  of  government  of  Bolivia, 
is  on  a  plateau  near  the  Andes,  9343  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  a  president's  palace,  a  univ.,  a  coll.,  and  several 
monasteries.     Pop.  23,979. 

CliurcU  [from  tlieGr.  Kupta/cdi',  i.  e.,  the  "Lord's  house  " 
(from  Kvipios,  the  "  Lord  ") ;  A.-S..  cync  or  circ  ;  Ger.  Kirche; 
.Scot,  kirk;  Lat.  tiinphini  ;  Fr.  eglise  ;  Sp.iglesia;  It.  c/desa]. 
The  primary  signification  of  the  Eng.  word  church  is  the 
"house  of  the  Lord;"  it  came  afterward  to  denote  a  col- 
lective body  of  Chrs.  meeting  in  such  a  house  for  worship, 
and  also  the  entire  body  of  Chr.  people,  as  when  we  speak 
of  Chr.  as  "  the  Head  of  the  Church."  In  this  last  sense  it 
coiTesponds  to  the  Gr.  eKKArjcria,  (Lat.  ecdesia,  whence  the  Fr. 
e(/li.'fe,  Sp.  igle.sia,  and  It.  chiesa),  from  eKxakeui,  to  "  call  out," 
to  "summon,"  to  "assemble." 

Church  (Albert  E.),  LL.D.,  a  math.,  b.  in  SaUsbury, 
Conn.,  1807,  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1828.  He 
ser^'eci  10  yrs.  in  the  army,  and  was  prof,  of  math,  at  the  Mili- 
tary Acad,  for  40  yrs.  He  was  an  eminent  teacher,  and  pub. 
many  valuable  works.    D.  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Church  (Rev.  Alonzo),  L).  D.,  LL.D.,  aPresb.  divine,  and 
pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Ga.  from  1829  to  1859.  He  was  a  native 
of  Vt.  and  a  grad.  of  Middlebury  Coll. 

Church  (BEN.rAMiN),  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  b.  in  Ply- 
mouth (now  in  Mass.)  1(539.  He  commanded  the  colonists  in 
the  battle  in  which  King  Philip  was  slain.  He  also  led  5 
expeditions  against  the  Fr.  and  Indians  in  Me. ;  removed  in 
1(574  to  Little  ('ompton,  K.  I.    D.  Jan.  17,  1718. 

Church  (FuEDBKicK  Edwin),  a  landscape-painter,  b.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  May  14,  1826.  Produced  View  of  Niagara 
Falls  from  the  Canadian  Shore,  The  Heart  of  the  Andes,  and 
Jerusalem. 

Church  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn., 
in  1785,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1803;  was  judge  of  probate,  judge 
of  the  superior  c(_)urt  in  1833,  and  chief-justice  of  Conn. 
1847-54.     D.  Sept.  12,  1854. 

Church  (Sanpord  E.),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  in  Milford,  Ot- 
sego CO.,  N.  y.,  Apr.  18,  1815,  studied  law,  and  rose  to  prom- 
inence in  his  profession.  He  was  chosen  lieut.-gov.  of  the 
State  of  N.  Y.  in  1850,  and  again  in  18.52,  and  comptroller  in 
1857.  In  1870  was  elected  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, which  position  he  held  till  his  death.  D.  May  14,  1880. 
Church  Hfiiitory.  See  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Chur'chill  (Charles),  an  Eng.  poet  and  satirist,  b.  at 
Westminster  in  Feb.,  1731.  In  17.58  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
curate  at  St.  John's,  Westminster.  His  parishioners  were 
.scandalized  by  his  dissipated  and  licentious  habits  and  by 
his  negligence  of  hi.s  duties.  He  produced  in  1761  The  lios- 
ciad,  a  satire  on  theatiicat  managers  and  performers.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  tlie  profession  of  clergyman.  He  de- 
fended himself  against  certain  critics  by  a  poem  entitled 
Tlie  Apology.  Wrote  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire  on 
the  Scots  ;  ^'o?/*''^//;,  and  The  Author.  D.  Nov.  4,  1764.  (See 
TooKE,  Lift  (f  I'lnirrlnllA 
Cliurch  lTIethocIi!!>t8.  See  Primitive  Wesleyans. 
Cliurch  orKiiglaud  and  Wales.  See  England, 
Church  of,  by  Kev.  Beverley  K.  Betts. 

Cliurch  of  (irod,  a  denomination  organized  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1830.  They  hold  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God  ;  believe  in  the  Trinity,  a  vicarious  atonement,  human 
depravity,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  baptize  adults 
only,  and  by  immersion  ;  invite  all  believers  to  the  Lord's 
.Sui)i3er,  and  maintain  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  is  one  of 
the  divine  ordinances. 

Church  ol"  Scotland.  See  Scotland,  Reformed 
CuuRcu  OF,  by  David  Inulis,  LL.D. 

<;hurch  of  Scotland,  Free.  See  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  David  Inulis,  LL.D. 

Churubusco,  choo-roo-boos'ko,  a  v.  about  6  m.  S.  of 
the  cityof  Mex..  where  the  Mex.  under  Santa  Anna  were 
defeated,  Aug.  10-20,  1847,  by  the  Amers.  under  Gen.  Scott. 
Simultaneous  with  this  ac^tion  was  fought  a  battle  at  Coii- 
treras,  about  8  m.  distant,  the  2  forming  parts  of  one  gen. 
plan  of  operations.  The  Amer.  loss  was  1053  killed  and 
wounded  :  the  Mex.  lost  4000  killed  and  wounded,  3000  pris- 
oners, and  37  guns. 

Chytra;u»ii,  ke-tra'us  (David  Kociihaff),  a  Ger.  theol., 
b.  in  Swabia  Feb.  36,  1.530,  was  a  scholar  of  Camerarius  and 
Melanchthon,  prof,  at  Rostock,  and  member  of  the  Diet  of 


Augsburg,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  (1576),  and  various 
other  religious  conferences.  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Formula  coiicunliiv,  and  wrote  Chronicon  Saxoniee,  and 
Ue  Lerlidiie  llisioriurutn.     D.  June  25,  1600. 

Claldi'nl  (Enrico),  an  It.  gen.,  b.  in  Modena  Aug.  8, 
1811.  He  entered  the  Sp.  army  in  183.5,  and  fought  in  several 
campaigns  against  the  Carlists.  He  served  Victor  Em- 
manuelas  a  gen.  in  the  Crimean  war  1854-55,  fought  the 
Aus.  at  Palestro  in  1859,  and  tt)ok  Gaeta  in  Feb.  1801.  He 
accompanied  Amaileo  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Ma- 
drid, and  was  ambassador  in  Paris  1876-81. 

Cib'ber  (Colley),  an  Eng.  dramatist  and  actor  of  Ger. 
extraction,  b.  in  Lond.  Nov.  6,  1671.  He  l)egan  to  act  come- 
dies in  1089.  Wrote  Love's  Last  Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion, 
and  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber.  In  1730  he  was 
appointed  poet-laureate.  "D.  Dec.  12,  1757. 

Clca'da  [Gr.  Ttm^],  the  Lat.  name  of  a  well  known  Eu- 
ropean insect,  (-ailed  also  Cica'la  [It.],  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  genus  of  Hemiptera  noted  for  the  shrill  noise 
wiiich  it  makes.  The  C.  of  the  anc.  classic  poets  was  chiefiy 
admired  for  its  shrill  song.  The  C.  frequent  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  feed  on  their  juices,  having  an  apparatus  for 
piercing  the  bark  and  sucking  out  the  juice  or  sap.  Their 
organ  of  sound  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  C.  abound  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  They  mostly  have  transparent  and 
veined  wing-covers.  We  have  several  .species  of  C.  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  "  17-year  locust,"  C. 
septemdecim.  The  C.  canicularis  is  a  well  known  species 
with  a  W-shaped  mark  on  the  back.  Its  appearance  was 
once  said  to  be  a  forerunner  of  wars. 

Cicely,  sis'e-le(.l///?7'Ai.<),  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
of  which  one  species,  sweet  C.  (Myrrhis  odorata),  is  com- 
mon in  Central  and  S.  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  in  (}.  Brit,  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  a  branching  peren- 
nial, 2  ft.  high  or  upward,  with  large  triply  pinnate  leaves 
and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat  downy  beneath  ;  the  fruit 
and  the  whole  plant  powerfully  fragrant,  the  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  anise.  The  seeds,  roots,  and  young  leaves 
are  used  in  soups,  etc.  The  plant  was  formerly  much  in 
use  as  a  medicinal  aromatic.  The  U.  S.  liave  at  least  4  wild 
plants  soinewliat  resembling  the  above— the  rough  and  the 
smooth  sweet  ('..  (M/jiiirrlriza  brevistylis  and  longistylis  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  Myrrhis occidentalis  and  Osmorrhizu 
nuda  of  the  far  W.  The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten,  having 
an  agreeable  taste,  but  several  poisonous  umbelliferous 
plants  closely  resemble  C,  and  caution  .should  be  observed 
in  gathering  it. 

Cic'ero  (Marcus  Tullius),  an  illustrious  Rom.  oratoi'. 
author,  and  statesman,  b.  at  Arpinum  (now  Arpino),  about 
70  ra.  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  Jan.  3, 106  b.  c.  He  is  often  called 
TuLLY  by  Eng.  writers.  He  was  liberally  ed.  by  his  father, 
an  opulent  eques  of  the  same  name,  and  became  deeply  versed 
in  Gr.  lit.  and  philos.  His  constitution  was  naturally  deli- 
cate, his  disposition  genial  and  amiable,  his  habits  temper- 
ate and  exemplary.  In  the  yr.  91  he  assimied  the  manly 
gown  {toga  virilis),  and  began  to  study  law.  According  to 
Plutarch,  "  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  poet  as  well  as  the 
greatest  orator  in  Rome. "  At  the  age  of  25  he  began  to  plead 
in  the  Forum,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  Rom.  ad- 
vocates, his  services  were  always  gratuitous.  In  75  b.  c.  he 
obtained  the  office  of  qufestor,  the  first  step  in  the  grada- 
tion of  public  honors,  and  it  was  decided  by  lot  that  he 
should  perform  the  duties  of  qii<estor  in  Sic.  The  integrity, 
moderation,  and  humanity  of  his  official  conduct  excited 
gen.  admiration  among  the  people  of  Sic.  In  the  yr.  74  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  rose  to  the  foremost  rank  in 
his  profession.  His  chief  forensic  rival  was  Hortensius.  C. 
excelled  in  sarcasm  and  witticisms,  with  which  he  often 
seasoned  and  enlivened  his  orations  and  arguments.  It 
was  his  habitual  practice  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defence 
in  criminal  trials,  but  he  deviated  from  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  Caius  Verres,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  Sics.  in  70  b.  c. 
for  nefarious  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  He  was  elected 
jedile  in  69,  and  in  that  capacity  had  the  charge  of  the 
temples  and  public  edifices.  In  60  he  was  elected  jjraetor, 
the  next  office  in  the  ascending  scale  of  public  honor.  The 
duty  of  prffitors  was  to  i>reside  as  judges  over  the  highest 
courts.  In  64  he  and  C.  Antonius  were  elected  consuls.  (  . 
entered  upon  the  office  on  Jan.  1,  63,  at  a  time  when  the  re 
public  was  in  a  critical  condition  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  corrupticm,  sediti<m,  and  treasonable  designs, 
and  now  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  He  incurred, 
however,  the  enmity  of  many  persons  by  the  capital  i)unish- 
ment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  other  accomiilices  of  Cati- 
line. In  62  he  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private  individual. 
He  opposed  the  triumvirs  Ctesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey, 
whose  coalition  he  considered  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  state,  and  he  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  detach  from  that  coalition  Pompey.  who  was  his 
personal  friend.  In  .59  his  malignant  enemy  Clodius  obtained 
power  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  proposed  a  law  "  that 
whoever  has  put  to  death  a  Rom.  citizen  without  due  trial 
shall  be  hiterdicted  from  fire  and  water."  As  the  con.suls 
were  hostile  t(j  him,  he  went  into  exile  in  Apr.  58  b.  c.  A  law 
was  then  speedily  enacted  to  interdict  C.  from  earth  and 
water,  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned  by 
Clodius.  The  excessive  violence  of  his  enemies  tended  to 
produce  a  speedy  and  strong  reaction.  The  new  consuls 
and  tribunes  ele(te<l  for  tiie  yr.  57  were  friendly  to  C,  and 
in  Aug.  .57  a  bill  for  his  restoration  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  voters,  who  had  come  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  It.  to  the  contitiit  mituriata  at  Rome.  Between 
57  and  .52  he  found  jeisure  to  write  two  important  works, 
entitled  De  Republim  and  De  Legibus. 

For  a  term  of  1  yr.  (51  b.  c.)  he  acted  as  proconsul  or  gov. 
of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia.  where  his  administration  was  a  model 
of  moderation,  puiity,  and  probity.  He  returned  to  It.  in 
the  yr.  50,  and  found  that  a  c.  war  was  imminent  between 
Ca>sar  and  the  senate.   He  hesitated  whether  he  should  take 
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au  active  part  in  tlie  comiiifr  contest,  and  wished  to  act  as  a 
mediator,  but  eventually  he  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  who 
fou;:ht  fur  the  senate.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (Aug. 
4{<  B.  O  Cato  offered  the  command  of  the  army  to  C,  but  he 
declined  it,  and,  returning  lo  It.,  submitted  to  the  power  of 
Csesar,  who  treated  him  with  clemency.  In  the  ensuing 
period  of  3  or  1  yrs  UT^4i  he  produced  numerous  works  on 
philos.  and  rhetoric,  which  are  admirable  monuments  of  his 
profound  and  varied  learning  as  well  as  of  his  immense 
mental  activity.  As  a  philos.  he  preferred  the  principles  of 
the  New  Acad'  In  the  yr.  45  he  lost  his  accomplished  daugh- 
ter Tuliia,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  fondest  affection.  He 
approved  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  denounced  the 
conduct  of  Mark  Antony  in  a  series  of  orations  called  Philip- 
pics, the  first  of  which  was  spoken  in  the  senate  in  Sept.  44. 
For  a  few  months  in  the  yv.  43,  while  Ucta\ius  co-operated 
with  the  senate  against  Antony,  C.  was  the  most  prominent 
statesman  in  Rome ;  but  the  republican  cause  was  soon 
ruined  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus.  C."  was  proscribed  by  them,  and  was  killed  by  the 
soldiei-s  of  Antony  near  his  Formian  villa,  in  Dec.  43  b.  c. 
He  left  one  son,  Marcus  Tullius.  The  moral  character  of  C. 
is  admitted  to  be  excellent  even  by  those  who  censure  his 
public  conduct.  His  worst  foible  was  vanity,  exhibited  in  a 
habit  of  self- laudation.  According  to  Niebuhr,  "The  pre- 
dominant and  most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind  was  his  wit. 
In  what  the  Fr.  call  esprit— W^ht.  unexpected,  inexhaustible 
wit — he  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  ancs."  As  an  orator 
he  surpassed  all  the  ancs.  except  Demosthenes.  His  Letters, 
of  which  more  than  SOO  are  extant,  are  models  of  exquisite 
Latinity,  and  are  highly  prized  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  "on  the  hist,  and  antiquities  of  the  Rom.  republic. 
Among  his  works  which  remain  entire  are  about  50  orations 
and  7  treatises.  (See  Pli-takch,  ii/e  o/"  Ci«/-o,  and  W.  For- 
bYTU,  Life  of  il.  T.Cicero.)  AViu-iAai  Jacobs. 

Cicero  (Marcus  TiLLirs),  the  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  b.  in  65  b.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  dissipated,  indo- 
lent, and  intemperate.  In  the  yr.  49  Pompey  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  cav.  Ha\iiig  been  appointed  a 
military  tribime  by  Brutus  in  44  b.  c,  he  defeated  C.  Anto- 
nius,  and  did  good  service  in  the  Macedonian  campaign.  By 
the  favor  of  Octavius  (Augustus)  he  became  consul  in  the 
yr.  :30,  and  was  gov.  of  Asia  (Syria)  in  29-28. 

Cicero  (QuixTus  Tullus),  a  brother  of  Cicero  the  great 
orator,  b.  about  1(>^  b.  c.  was  elected  pra?tor  for  the  year  62; 
in  55  was  appointed  legate  (ler/atui)  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tencied  in  an  expedition  to  Brit.,  and  in  54  commanded  a 
legion,  and  defended  his  camp  with  success  against  the  at- 
tack of  a  large  army  of  Gauls.  In  the  c.  war  he  took  arms 
for  the  senate  against  Caesar,  but  he  made  his  peace  with 
him  in  57  b.  c.  He  was  proscribed  bj"  the  triumvirs,  and 
killed  in  43  b.  c. 

Clcu'ta,  the  anc.  Lat.  name  of  the  Coitium  inaculatum 
(liemlock),  a  poisonous  plant  which  was  used  at  Athens  as 
means  of  capital  punishment.  This  is  the  plant  which  is 
popularly  called  C.  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  C.  is  also  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  which  are  poison- 
ous. The  C.  maadatu  (spotted  cowbane)  grows  in  swamps 
in  the  U.  S.  Its  root  is  a  verj-  deadly  poison.  Other  equally 
poisonous  species  grow  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe. 

Cid  [Ar.  «i'i,  a  "lord"],  sumamed  el  Campeadob  (the 
■•  champion '"),  the  most  celebrated  national  hero  of  Sp.,  was 
a  Castilian  whose  proper  name  was  Rodrigo  (or  Ruy)  Diaz 
DE  BrvAR,  b.  at  Burgos  about  104(3.  He  became  commander 
of  the  army  of  Sancho  II.  of  CastUe,  who  reigned  from  1665 
to  1072.  About  1085  he  was  banished  by  Alfonso  ^^.  Even 
while  in  exile  he  was  the  commander  of  a  retinue  of  knights 
and  vassals,  and  he  waged  war  with  success  against  several 
princes.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  and  became 
sovereign  of  Valencia  in  1094.  D.  1099.  (See  R.  Socthet, 
Vhronide  of  (he  Cid,  1808.) 

Ci'der  [Fi-.  cid  re ;  It.  cidro],  the  fermented  juice  of 
apples.  It  contains  from  5^4  to  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
is  intoxicating  wiien  drunk  in  large  quantities.  C.  quickly 
turns  sour,  becoming  ha?-d  C,  owing  to  the  development  of 
acid,  and  great  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  the  attempt  to 
keep  it  sweet ;  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Vine- 
gar (which  see,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  LL.D.). 

Cllic'ia  [Gr.  ktAiicia],  an  anc.  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  X.  by  Mt.  Taurus.  E.  by  Mt.  Amanus,  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  by  Pamphylia.  The  surface  is  partly 
mountainous  and  partly  occupied  by  fertile  plains  adjacent 
to  the  sea.  In  early  ages  C.  was  an  independent  kingdom. 
It  was  afterward  a  part  of  the  Per.  empire,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  Rom.  prov.  in  the  time  of  Pompey. 

Ciriey  (Jonathan  I,  a  lawyer  and  politician,  b.  at  Not- 
tingham, X.  H.,  July  2, 1802,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1825  ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Me.  in  1829,  was  elected  to  Cong,  in 
1837,  and  Feb.  24,  1838,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  William  J. 
Gi-aves  of  Ky.  The  combatants  fought  with  rifles,  80  yards 
apart,  and  fired  3  times  each.  C.'s  friends  declared  the  duel 
to  have  been  unfairly  conducted. 

Cim'bri  [Gr.  Ki)x"3poi],  a  people  of  anc.  Europe  who  were 
regarded  as  Gers.  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  and  by  most  mod- 
ems ;  others  suppose  that  they  were  Celtic,  and  that  C.  is 
another  form  of  Cynvi.  In  113  b.  c.  the  C.  and  Teutfmes 
issued  from  Ger.,  crossed  the  Aljjs,  and  invaded  It.  A  little 
later  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  piUaged  a  part  of  Gaul,  and 
passed  into  Sp.,  gaining  repeated  victories  over  the  Roms. 
In  102  the  Teutones  were  defeated  by  Marius  in  Gaul.  The 
C.  in  It.  gained  a  victory  on  the  Adige,  but  in  July  101  b.  c. 
they  were  defeated  in  a  gi-eat  battle  at  Vercelli,  50  ra.  X.  E. 
of  Turin,  in  wiiich  they  are  said  to  have  lost  100.000  men. 
About  100  a.  d.  they  dwelt  near  the  X.  Sea,  in  Jutland,  which 
was  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese. 

Cimme'rlaus  [Gr.  KiMntpiot],  according  to  the  Homeric 
legends,  were  a  people  dwelling  where  the  sun  never  shines 
and  perpetual  darkness  reigns.  Hence  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression. "Cimmerian  darkness."  The  historical  Cimmerii 
were  a  nomadic  race  who  lived  between  the  Dnieper  and 
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the  Don.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  expelled  from 
that  region  by  the  Scythians,  and  migrated  to  Asia  Minor. 
The  Strait  of  Yenikale  derived  from  them  the  name  of  C. 
Bosphorus. 

Ci'iuou,  or  Ki'niou  [Kijiui'],  an  Athenian,  b.  about  502 
B.  c,  was  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  commanded  at  Mai-athon. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  great  battle  of  Salamis. 
480  B.  c.  He  defeated  the  Pers.  on  the  Strj-mon,  and  in  466 
gained  a  great  naval  \ictory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurjinedon  ; 
was  for  some  time  the  most  prominent  statesman  of  Athens, 
and  a  rival  of  Pericles.    D.  449.    (See  Guote,  Hist,  of  Gr.) 

Cinalo'a,  or  SInalo'a,  a  state  of  Mex.,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  the  Gulf,  of  Cal.    Area,  25,928  sq.  m.    Pop.  178,527. 

Cinchona,  commonly  pron.  sin-ko'na  [for  etymology 
see  below],  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Rubiacese,  tribe 
Cinchonese.  producing  the  bark  commonly  known  as  Peru- 
\iau  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  etc.,  and  from  which  the  alkaloids 
quinia  (quinine)  and  cinchonia  are  obtained.  The  trees  of 
this  genus  are  sometimes  of  great  magnitude,  but  some  of 
them  in  high  mt. -regions  are  shrubs  with  stems  only  8  or  10 
ft.  in  height.  They  are  all  natives  of  S.  Amer.,  between  lat. 
20°  S.  and  lat.  10°  N.,  and  chiefly  grow  on  the  E.  slopes  of 
the  Cordilleras.  Other  tropical  countries  have  of  late  been 
stocked  with  C.  trees,  especially  Java  and  some  other  Dut. 
colonies.  The  Brit.  govt,  has  successfully  introduced  them 
into  India  and  St.  Helena,  and  the  bark  produced  on  the 
Xeilghen-y  hills  is  remarkably  rich  in  quinia.  All  C.  are 
evergreen,  with  laurel-hke.  entire  opposite  leaves,  and  gener- 
ally with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  Of  more  than  30  spe- 
cies, several  are  comparatively  worthless  in  med. 

Much  diSiculty  has  been  experienced  in  ascertaining  the 
species  by  which  the  different  varieties  of  C.  bark  are  pro- 
duced. The  commercial  names  are  derived  partly  from  the 
color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  district's  in  which 
they  are  produced  or  the  ports  whence  they  are  shipped. 
The  best  sort,  knowTi  as  Calisaya  or  royal  yeUow  bark,  is 
chieflv  the  product  of  C.  Calisaya,  a  large  tree,  growing  in  hot 
mt. -valleys  of  Boli\ia  and  Peru.  The  proper  discrimination 
of  the  different  kinds  requires  experience.  The  taste  is  al- 
ways bitter,  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 
those  varieties  which  contain  quinia  most  largely  from  those 
in  which  cinchonia  is  the  prin.  alkaloid.  It  is  a  med.  of  great 
value  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevei-s  and  diseases  attend- 
ed with  much  debility,  also  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  active  piinciples  of  C.  are  the  alkaloids  quinia,  cincho- 
nia, and  several  other  alkaloids  of  less  importance.  The 
alkaloid  quinia  is  now  extensively  in  use  in  med.  in  the  form 
of  disulphate  of  quinia,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  1  to  20 
grains  in  almost  all  the  cases  to  which  the  bark  is  appli- 
cable, and  for  this  reason  the  bark  itself  is  much  less  used 
than  formerly. 

Clnch'oniue,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona. 

Cincinnati,  sin-sln-nah'tee.  the  "  Queen  of  the  West," 
an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre,  cap.  of  Hamilton 
CO.  and  metropolis  of  the  State  of  O..  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  inland  cities  of  the  U.  S..  and  is  situated 
in  lat.  39°  6'  30"  N.  and  Ion.  84°  24'  W.,  764  m.  from  Xew  York 
and  610  m.  from  Wash.,  in  the  valley  of  the  O.,  extending 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  O.  River  and  over  the  adjacent  hills 
for  miles.  The  main  portion  of  the  city  is  in  the  valley,  and 
is  built  on  two  plateaus.  The  terr.  of  the  citj'  has  an  area  of 
24  sq.  m.,  on  which  regular  streets,  mostly  66  ft.  in  breadth, 
are  laid  out.  Clifton.  Avondale.  Mt.  Auburn,  and  E.  Walnut 
HiUs  are  now  included  in  the  city.  Among  the  suburban 
towns  are  Covington,  Newport.  Dayton,  and  Ludlow  in  Ky., 
which  are  situated  right  opposite  C,  and  coimected  with  it 
by  bridges  and  ferries. 

C.  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city,  and  is  the  native  place  of  many  promi- 
nent men.  Its  position  on  the  O.  River,  extensive  R.  R.  con- 
nections, and  numerous  factories  make  it  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  adjacent  fertile  and  densely  settled  States 
and  the  centre  of  W.  manufacture.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  most  prominent  are  the  Ciu.  Coll.,  the  c.-h., 
the  city  hall,  the  Ohio  and  Miami  med.  colls.,  the  Public 
Libraiy,  the  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  the  work- 
house, house  of  refuge,  the  new  city  hospital,  the  U.  S.  govt, 
building,  the  IMusic  Hall,  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  while 
Pike's  and  Robinson's  opera-houses,  the  Grand  Opera-house, 
the  Wesleyan  Female  Coll.,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  may  be 
ranked  arnong  its  finest  private  structures.  C.  has  literary 
colls.,  acads.  of  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  med.  colls.,  a  law 
school,  a  coll.  of  dentistry,  commercial  colls.,  and  a  univ. 
Among  its  numerous  libraries,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
Public  Library,  open  to  everybody  :  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library,  and  the  Historical  Library.  Among  the 
benevolent  insts.  under  the  control  of  the  city  govt,  are  the 
house  of  refuge,  the  poorhouse,  the  hospital,  and  the  lunatic 
asylum.  Beside  these  city  insts..  private  charity  supports 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  a  widows'  home,  a  children's 
home,  a  home  for  the  friendless.  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd for  fallen  women,  I'nion  Bethel,  a  protectory  ft)r  fallen 
boys,  and  avast  number  of  benevolent  aid  societies.  It  has 
3  med.  societies,  an  astronomical  society,  an  historical  and 
philosophical  society,  a  society  of  nat.  hist.,  a  zoological 
society,  an  acclimatization  society,  a  society  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  a  horticultural  society. 

The  commerce  of  C.  is  very  large  ;  imports,  1883.  $284,239,- 
878 ;  exports,  S290,907,:i30.  Its  chief  article  of  exportation, 
pork,  has  given  it  the  name  of  "  Porkopolis."  The  manu- 
factures of  C.  (products,  1883,  $194,572,526)  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  its  commerce. 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery  is  the  finest  and  largest  burial- 
place.  One  of  its  parks  is  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  beau- 
tiful Tyler  Davidson  fountain  on  .")th  St..  surrounded  by  an 
esplanade,  and  cast  in  Miiller's  bronze  foundry  in  Munich 
(Bavaria),  after  designs  by  Albert  von  Kreling,  by  order  of 
Henry  Probasco,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the 
city.    Since  1853  C.  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  abp. 
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C.  was  founded  by  N.  J  men  in  1789.  and  laid  out  by  C'ol. 
Ludlow,  who  plotted  it  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  o(  Phila. 
The  nucleus  was  formed  bv  Ft.  Washinjrton,  below  which 
the  village  of  C.  was  mainly  built.  For  yrs.  it  did  not  prom- 
ise to  rise  ranch  above  tlie  ordinary  v..  and  not  until  181(5, 
when  steamboat  navigation  was  introduced  on  the  W. 
rivers,  did  it  push  forwaid.  From  that  date,  however,  it 
made  rapid  strides  to  prominence,  and  occupied  in  a  few 
yrs.  the  first  rank  amouK  W.  cities,  whicli  it  maintained  for 
ii  lonjr  while.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1802  and  as 
acitvlniarj.  Its  first  mayor  w:is  ilajor  Ziet;ler.  Toward 
the  liiiddle  of  the  centui-y  it  attracted  a  vast  Ger.  immisra- 
tion,  and  several  parts  of  the  city,  called  "Over  the  Rhine," 
are  almost  entirely  settled  by  Gers.  While  the  pop.  of  the 
citv  in  1800  amounted  only  to  800,  it  had  increased  in  1870  to 
210".d39,  and  in  1880  to  25."),]39.  [From  ona.  art.  in  J.'s  I'niv. 
die.  Ijij  G.  Brihl,  M.  D  ] 

C'lucinna'tl,  Order  of  [named  f rom  Cincinuatus] ,  a 
society  founded  in  1783  by  the  ofttcers  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,"whose  object  was  to  perpetuate  feelinjrs  of  fraternity 
and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  families  of  such  as  had  fallen 
in  the  war.  The  privilejje  of  membership  was  extended  to  a 
iHunber  of  Fr.  officers.  The  membership  at  first  was  limited 
to  the  eldest  male  posterity,  together  with  their  kindred. 
I'opular  jealousy  was  roused  by  the  privilege  >jranted  to 
primofteiiitui-e,  and  in  1784  some  chaufre  was  made  in  the 
const,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  sentiment.  Washing- 
ton accepted  in  1787  the  oftice  of  pres.,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death.  Branches  of  the  order  were  organ- 
ized in  each  of  the  States  ;  of  these  some  have  been  discon- 
tinued,  but  others  remain  and  hold  annual  meetings. 

riuciuua'tiis  (Lucius  Quintius),  [so  called  because  lie 
wore  his  hair  in  long  curling  locks,  riiici/ui'/\,  a  Rom.  patriot 
and  dictator,  b.  about  519  b.  c,  belonged  to  the  patrician 
order.  He  cultivated  a  small  farm  with  his  own  hands,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  pristine  virtue  and  simplicity  of 
habits.  About  458  he  became  consul.  He  was  appointed 
dictator  2  yrs.  later,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  .^iqui. 
He  was  chosen  dictator  in  439  b.  c,  to  oppose  the  machina- 
tions of  Spiu-ius  Melius,  accused  of  trea.son.  Much  of  what 
is  related  of  him  by  Livy  is  now  thought  to  lie  legendary. 

rin'eas  [Gr.  Ko/eas],  a  ThessaUan  orator,  became  a  con- 
fidential minister  of  Pyrrhus,  kuig  of  Epirus,  who,  in  280 
B.  c.,  sent  him  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  or  al- 
liance. His  artful  and  plausible  speeches  were  frustrated  by 
Appius  Claudius.    D.  after  278  b.  c. 

Clii'erary  Urn  [Lat.  y?'iui  cineraria,  from  ci/ng  (gen. 
cinerig),  "ashes"],  a  vessel  anciently  used  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  gathered  from  tin;  funeral  pile.  The  em- 
bers were  drenched  with  wine  and  placed  in  the  urn,  which 
was  then  deposited  in  a  family  mausdleum.  Slaves  and  in- 
ferior persons  were  burned  and  their  aslits  placed  in  a  clay 
pot,  which  was  stored  in  a  cohimbarium.  C.  U.  were  of 
marble,  clay,  glass,  alabaster,  or  S(jmetimes  of  gold. 

Cin'na  (C.  Helvius),  a  Rom.  poet  and  a  friend  of  Catul- 
lus. He  wrote  an  epic  poem  called  Smyrna,  ot  which  only  a 
few  lines  are  extant. 

Cliiua  (Lucius  Cornelius),  a  Rom.  patrician,  became 
consul  in  87  b.  c,  while  Mariiis  was  in  exile  and  Sulla  was 
conducting  a  campaign  in  Asia.  Endeavoring  to  reinstate 
Marius,  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  but  he  and  .Marias  soon 
returned  with  an  army  and  obtained  the  mastery  in  that  cap. 
They  massacred  many  friends  of  Sulla.  C.  was  re-elected 
consul  as  a  colleague  of  Marius,  who  d.  in  86  b.  c.  He 
marched  to  oppose  Sulla,  who  was  returning  from  Asia, 
but  was  killed  by  his  own  mutinous  soldiers  in  84  b.  c.  His 
daughter  Cornelia  was  married  to  Julius  Ciesar. 

Ciii'iiabar  [Fr.  rinnhn:  or  cuinubre  ;  Ger.  Zinnober;  Lat. 
ri/UKibaris ;  Per.  kainbur],  a  red  pigment  sometimes  called 
vermilion,  is  an  ore  of  mercury,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
mercury  of  commerce  Is  obtahied.  It  is  a  sulpliide  of  mer- 
cury, composed,  when  pure,  of  86,2  per  cent,  of  mercury 
and  13.8  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized  in  six- 
sided  prisms  ;  has  an  almost  metallic  lustre  and  a  carmine 
color.  Specifi<'  gravity,  nearly  8.5.  The  term  vermilion  is 
usually  applied  to  this  mineral  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
to  be  used  as  a  pigment.  The  most  productive  mines  of  C. 
are  those  of  Chi.,  of  Almaden  in  Sp.,  J^ew  Almaden  in  Cal., 
and  Idria  in  Caniiola. 

Ciii'iianion  [Lat.  cinnamonnim]  is  the  aromatic  bark  of 
certain  trees  of  the  genus  Vinnnmonuim,  which  belongs  to 
the  order  Lauraceaj,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
j)arts  of  the  K.  C.  is  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  by  a  name  al- 
most the  same  as  that  which  it  still  bears.  True  C.  is  chiefly 
produced  by  the  Ciiiiuiiiioiniuii  Zt y/diiio/m,  which  grows  in 
tiie  island  of  ('eylon  ;  introduced  into  the  W.  I.  in  1782,  it  is 
now  cultivated  there  also.  The  tree  attains  the  height  of  20 
to  30  ft.,  and  is  18  inches  in  thickness.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
4  to  6  inches  long,  with  a  blunt  point ;  tiiey  have  the  taste  of 
cloves.  The  truit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape  ;  it  is 
a  small  drupe.  Iirown  when  ripe.  The  branches  of  3  to  5 
yi-s.' growth  being  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away; 
the  bark  is  spht  longitudinally  with  a  knife  and  taken  oft. 
The  pieces  are  then  exi>osed  to  the  stni.  wlu'U  it  curls  up 
into  quills,  the  smaller  of  which  are  thrust  into  the  larger, 
and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bundles. 

riniiainoii  Stone  is  a  variety  of  lime  garnet  of  a  clear 
einnanKjii-brown  color,  and  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 
.Many  of  the  stones  sold  as  hyacinths  are  in  reality  C.  S. 
They  are  found  most  abundantly  in  Ceylon. 

Cinq -Mars,  sank-marss', "  de,  (Henui  Coiffiep.  de 
KuzE),  :MAR(iuis,  b.  in  1C20;  came  to  the  court  in  Uiiii)  as  a 
protege  of  Richelieu,  who  intended  to  make  him  the  favor- 
ite of  the  king,  in  order  to  use  him  as  a  spy.  The  cardinal, 
however,  mistook  the  young  man.  C.-M.,  proud,  noble,  and 
brilliantly  gifted,  had  an  ambition  of  his  own,  and  a  deadly 
hatrid  soon  sprang  up  between  the  favorite  and  the  minis- 
ter. C.->L  .joined  the  Oi-leans  party  in  a  (onspiiaey  to  over- 
throw Riclielieu.  Meanwhile  the  cardinal  h;i(l  wati-hed  the 
movement  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  C.-.M.  arrested. 


He  was  executed  at  Lyons  Sept.  12,  lt)42.  His  life  and  char- 
acter are  described  in  the  romance,  Vinfj-3[ur!>,  on  tine  Con- 
jaration  t!Oi'x  Ijinit:  XIII. 

€ione  di  .Viidroa.    See  Orca*jna. 

Circa!«.sia,  sir-kas'she-a,  a  region  in  the  W.  Caucasus 
belonging  to  Rus.,  extending  from  lat.  42°  30'  to  45°  40'  X., 
Ion.  37°  to  4(i°  E.  The  Circassians  are  a  warlike  people,  a(i- 
dicted  to  plunder.  The  nobles  are  mostly  Mohammedans  : 
the  religion  of  the  masses  is  a  mixture  of  (.'hristianity  and 
paganism.  They  are  a  handsome  people,  chiefiv  kiiown 
through  their  struggles  to  maintain  their  indeiiendence 
against  Rus.  and  for  their  custom  of  selling  their  daughters 
to  the  Turks  and  Pers.    Area,  33,000  s(i.  m.    Pop.  600,000. 

Circe,  sir'se  [Gr.  KipK-q],  a  sorceress  of  classic  mythology, 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts.  According  to  Homer, 
she  was  a  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  lived  on  the  island  of 
jEaea,  where  she  transformed  many  men  into  swine  and 
other  beasts  by  her  drugs  and  incantations. 

Clr'cle  \lAt.  ciradiis,  from  riici/.s,  a  "round  form"],  a 
plane  figure  bounded  by  a  line  all  of  whose  points  are  equal- 
ly distant  from  a  point  within  called  the  centre.  The  bound- 
ing line  is  called  the  circuinference.  The  area  of  a  C.  con- 
tains as  many  sq.  units  as  there  are  linear  units  in  its  semi- 
circumference.  This  number  is  usually  denoted  by  n-,  and  is 
approximately  equal  to  3,1416,  also  to  the  fraction ""■^-/t- 

In  astron.  the  C.  oi  jurrpiiual  apparition  is  a  small  C.  of  the 
celestial  sphere  parallel  to  the  e(iuinoctial,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  elevated  pole  ecpial  to  the  lat.  of  the  iilace. 
The  C.  of  pe)-petiial  orrn/tatio/i.  is  a  similar  C.  about  the  de- 
pressed pole.  The  stars  between  the  former  and  the  elevat- 
ed pole  are  always  above  the  horizon  ;  those  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  depressed  pole  are  never  above  the  horizon. 

Clr't'Ieville,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Pickaway 
CO.,  O.,  situated  on  the  Scioto  River  and  the  O.  Canal,  104 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Cin.  and  25  ra.  S.  of  Columbus.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  highly  interesting  anc.  works,  consisting  of  a 
circle  and  square,  perbct  in  form,  fully  described  in  Howe's 
Hist,  of  O.  It  is  a  leading  market  for  broom-corn.  The  cele- 
brated speech  of  Logan  the  Indian  chief  was  made  4  m.  S. 
of  C;.  Camp  Charlotte,  where  Lord  Dumnore  encamped  in 
1774  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Indians,  is  7  m.  S.  E. 
of  C.     Pop.  1870,  5407  ;  1880,  6046. 

CIr'cuIt  Court,  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  next  inferior  to  the 
supreme  judicial  court.  The  U.  S.  are  divided  into  circuits, 
and  in  each  circuit  one  of  the.se  <>ourts  is  held.  The  C.  C. 
has  jurisdiction,  direct  or  appellate,  both  in  law  and  equity  ; 
criminal  cases  may  also  in  some  circumstances  come  before 
it.    Several  States  of  the  U.  have  C.  C. 

Cir'cular  Notes.     See  Letters  op  CuEniT. 

Circular  Parts.  In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle, 
the  2  sides  about  the  right  angle,  the  complements  of  the 
other  2  angles,  and  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse 
are  called  C.  P.  Napier  showed  that  if  these  5  parts  be  ar- 
ranged circularly  and  in  their  natural  order,  the  sine  of  any 
part  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  tangents  of  its  adjacent 
parts,  and  also  to  the  product  of  the  cosines  of  its  oi^podti: 
parts. 

Circula'tion  of  tlie  Blood.  In  all  animals,  even  the 
simplest  and  lowest,  there  is  a  movement,  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, of  blood,  or  of  a  fluid  equivalent  to  it,  furnishing  mate- 
rial for  the  formation  and  repair  of  tbe  body.  All  typical 
vertebrated  animals  have  a  closed  circulatory  system,  con- 
sisting of  a  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  and  there 
is  al.so  a  portal  system,  composed  of  veins  going  from  the 
digestive  and  sometimes  (jther  organs  to  the  liver — in  fishes 
to  the  kidney  also— whence  veins  again  convey  the  blood  to 
the  heart.  All  mammals  have  a  donlile  heart,  consisting  of 
2  auricles  and  2  ventricles — a  respiratory  and  a  systemic 
heart  conjoined,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  constituting 
the  respiratt>ry  or  pulmonary  heart,  the  left,  the  systemic  ; 
and  after  birth,  although  closely  adherent  together,  no  di- 
rect communication  exists  between  them.  In  man  and 
some  of  the  anthropoid  (man-like)  apes  the  heart  inclines 
to  the  left  side  ;  in  other  animals  it  is  usually  median.  There 
is  only  a  single  aortic  arch  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung ; 
this,  giving  off  branches  above,  becomes  hi  its  descent  the 
abdominal  aorta.  The  manner  of  origin  of  the  ascend- 
ing branches  (subclavian  and  carotid)  of  the  aorta  (lifters. 
In  man  it  is  least  symmetrical  ;  2  arterial  trunks  passing  up- 
ward from  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  (left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian), while  there  is  1  Uirteriu  innominata)  only  on  the 
right,  soon  subdividing  into  2. 

Being  composed  of  spirally  arranged  muscular  fibres,  the 
heart,  by  its  rhythmical  ci  intracti(  ms  and  relaxations. empties 
itself  and  becomes  filled  with  blood  alternately,  in  an  adult 
man  or  woman  between  65  and  75  times  a  minute  while  at 
rest  in  health.  From  the  right  ventricle  the  venous  blood 
(poured  into  it  from  the  right  auricle,  which  receives  it  from 
the  great  vence  cara)  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  branches  to  the  capillaries  which  ramify  minutely 
throughout  the  lungs.  These  combine  to  form  small  veins 
whose  union  into  larger  trunks  finally  constitutes  the  4  pul- 
monary veins,  which  emptv  the  (now  aerated  or  arterialized) 
blood  "into  the  left  auricle.  This  conveys  it  into  the  left 
ventricle,  whence  it  is  impelled  through  the  aorta,  by  the 
branches  of  which  it  becomes  distributed  all  over  the  body 
in  capillary  networks,  to  return  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  veins  ;  all  of  which  empty  at  last  into  the  ascending  and 
descending  /•> mt-  car,v. 

The  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  tlie 
arteries  averages  from  12  to  20  ft.  in  a  second  ;  in  the  capil 
laries,  about  2  inches  in  a  minute  ;  in  the  veins,  from  6  to  l.' 
ft.  in  a  .second.  Kxperiments  prove  that  the  whole  roumi. 
of  the  circulation  is  accomplished  in  a  little  less  than  halt  a 
minute  during  rest  and  health. 

The  discovery  of  the  C.  of  the  B.,  as  now  understood,  wa^ 
made  by  Dr.  William  Harvey  in  1619,  first  pub.  by  him,  how- 
ever, in  1628.  He  was  partiallij  anticipated  by  Servetus, 
Realdus  Columbus,  and  Ca?salpinus :  almost  entirely  so  by 
Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  claim  in  this  respect  has  been  generally 
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\  fihuikeil.  The  discovfry  was  completed  bv  the  demonstm- 

•  >ii  (witli  the  aid  of  tlie  inieroseope »  of  the  bhiod-eorpuseles 
and  the  capillaries,  between  UioSand  lti87,  by  Swaminewiam, 
Malpiirhi.  and  I.eenwenhoek.  |  From  oriff.  art.  in  ./.V  Univ. 
(>■-,  f>i/  Phof.  II.  Haktshoune.  M.  I).] 

"circulation  of  Sap  in  plants  is  its  ascent   from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves  and  other  yreeu  parts,  and  its  partial  de- 
scent after  elaboration  in  these  orirans.     The  sap  drawn 
•'roni  the  srround  by  the  roi>ts  ascends  in  exogenons  plants 
-(lecially  throush  the  alburmini.     The  descent  takes  place 
■lieHy  tlirou;rh  the  lilter  or  inner  bark.     Mnch  of  the  water 
.  hich  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  is  thrown  off  by  the  bark 
■  id  leaves. 
t'irciimcisioii,  sir-knm-sizh'un  [Lat.  circi/mcifio.  from 
rnini.  ••  around. ■■  and  cinlo.  c<f)--iim.  to  "cut"],  the  euttins: 
ft' of  the  prepuce,  a  rehgious  or  .sanitary  practice  iu  many 
.lie.  and  modern  nations,    f.  was  common  in  Egypt  lonj;  be- 
■••re  the  V>irth  of  Abraham.    The  Jews  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren on  the  8th  day  after  birth  ;  the  Ars.  in  the  13th  yr..  in  re- 
membrance of  their  ancestor  Ishmael.    The  (opts  aiul  Abys- 
•^inians  are  perhaps  the  only  people  professius  Christianity 
amonsr  whom  it  is  practised. 

Circumpo'lar    [Lat.     circum.    "around,"     />olit.9.    the 

"  pole  "1.     In  astron.,  the  stars  that  lie  between  the  circle  i>f 

perpetual  apparition  and  the  elevated  pole,  and  which  there- 

fiire  revolve  about  that  pole,  neither  rising  nor  setting,  are 

ailed  <:.-'//ir.-'. 

<'ir<>uiiiataiitial  Evidence.     Sec  Evidence. 

♦  'Ir'cus  iphi.  Cir'cii  loriginally.  a  "  circle  "  or  "  circular 
-pace  ■"'.  The  (  .  of  am-.  Rome  wa.s  a  large  structure  without 
a  roof,  for  chariot  and  horse  races,  athletic  exercises,  and 
^rladiatorial  contiicts.    The  C'lrcensian  games,  according  to 

■adition,  originated  iu  the  time  of  Romulus,  wlicn  they 
..re  dedicated  to  the  deity  Cousus,  and  called  ('i'„.'<ii(i/ia. 

lie  prin.  Oircensian  games  were  held  annually  in  Sept..  and 
.isted.i  days.  All  the  C.  in  Rome  are  tiearly  obliterated  :  but 
■  ne  (m  the"  Appian  Way.  about  2  m.  from  the  city,  known  as 
The  ('.  of  Maxentius,  is  still  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

Clrripe'dla  iplu.i.  or  Clr'rlpeds  [Lat.  cirruf!,  "curl." 
and  /)<:■<  iplu.  pei/f.y).  "  foofj,  an  order  of  crustaceans  char- 
acterized by  the  development  of  the  feet  (generally  6 pairs)  as 
cirrhi.  Barnacles  ar^j  familiar  examples  of  ('..  but  many  spe- 
•  ies  are  now  known,  and  all  in  their  mature  state  are  attach- 
ed to  objects  of  various  kinds,  as  rocks,  sea-weeds,  shells, 
f'tc.  or  are  parasitic.  .Some  are  found  in  the  skin  of  whales, 
^ome  in  the  flesh  of  .sharks.  They  are  di\'ided  into  the  sub- 
orders Rhizocepliala,  Apo(la.  Abdominales.  and  Thoracica?. 
The  la.st  are  either  pedunculated  or  sessile,  the  former 
family  supported  on  a  flexile  stalk,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  latter.  Barnacles  iLepadida'i  are  pedunculated  C'..  and 
Balani  (acorn-shells,  ses.sile  barnacles)  are  without  a  stalk. 
.\lmost  all  are  hermaphrodite,  but  in  a  few  genera  the 
^('xes  are  distinct,  the  males  being  not  only  very  small  in 
roniparison  with  the  females,  and  more  short-lived,  but  in 
their  mature  state  parasitic  on  the  females  or  attached  to 
them:  while  in  some  appear  complemental  males  attached 
to  hermaphrodites.  Tiie  young  swim  freely  in  the  water, 
and  are  furnished  vnth  eyes,  which  disappear  after  they 
have  permanently  fixed  themselves.  They  have  also  shells 
differing  from  tho.se  of  their  mature  state.  The  shelly  cover- 
ings of  the  C.  differ  extremely  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
which  they  consist,  some  having  only  5  valves,  and  others 
have  more  than  10(5  additional  pieces. 

Cisal'pine  Republic,  a  former  state  in  tlie  N.  of  It., 
founded  by  the  Fr.  ni  17'.)T.  comprised  Lombardy,  Rovigo, 
the  duchy  of  M('idena.  the  Venetian  ten*.  S.  and  W.  of  the 
Adige,  the  Valtelline,  and  the  legations  of  Bologna.  Ferrara. 
and  the  Romagna,  having  Milan  for  Its  cap.  In  1803  it  took 
the  name  of  the  It.  Republic,  and  chose  Nap.  as  pres.  In  180.) 
it  was  transformed  info  the  kingdfmi  of  It.,  and  was  subject 
to  Nap.  until  1814.    Area,  about  16,000  sq.  m.    Pop.  3,500,000. 

Cisco,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

ris'padane  Repub'lic,  a  fonner  state  of  It.,  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Fr.  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  iu  1796.  It  was 
bouiuled  X.  by  the  river  Po  (a:ic.  Pudu.^),  and  comprised 
Motiena.  Reggio.  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  In  1797  it  was 
merged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

CIs'piatine  Repub'lic,  from  Oct.  1838  to  July  1831  the 
name  of  the  republic  of  L'ruguay.  Previously  this  republic 
had  been,  under  the  name  of  C.  Prov..  a  part  of  Brazil. 

i'issani'pelos  [Gr.  /cicro-ajan-eAo!.  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
vine,  from  xio-aos,  "ivy.""  and  onTeAo?.  a  '"vine"],  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  .Menispermacese.  of  which  some  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  particularly  C.  Pareira,  a  na- 
tive of  the  warm  parts  of  Amer.,  the  root  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Pareira  Brava. 

Cissey,  de  (Ernest  Lolis  Octave),  a  Ft.  gen.,  b.  in  Paris 
Dec.  23.  ISll.  He  served  against  the  Commune  in  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  .Mar.  and  Apr.  1871,  and  was  minister  of  war  from 
July  1871  to  Aug.  1876.     D.  June  16,  1882. 

Cis'sold  [Gr.  /cio-o-uiSr)?.  "ivy-like  "],  a  curve  invented  by 
Diodes  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  2  geometrical  means 
between  any  2  given  lines.  The  C.  of  Diodes  is  one  of  a 
large  family  of  cissoidal  curves. 

Cister'cians  [from  Cistercium.  now  Citea>i.v.  their  first 
abbey!,  or  Bernardiues,  an  order  of  Beuedictine  monks 
and  nuns,  founded  in  1098.  Anioiigtlie  fraternities  of  ('.were 
the  nuns  of  Pt.  Royal,  the  RecolUts.  and  the  Trappists. 

Cit'ies  of  Ref'uge.  The  Levitical  law  set  apart  6  C. 
of  R.  for  the  manslayer.  in  which  he  might  be  safe  from  the 
avenger  of  blood.  The  manslayer  was  protected  in  the  C.  of 
R.  imtil  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  after  which  the  avenger 
of  blood  had  no  claim  against  him. 

Cit'izen,  literally,  a  resident  in  a  city  ;  then,  as  the  people 
in  the  country  had  usually  fewer  rights,  a  person  ha\ing 
civic  rights,  or  in  modern  times  political  rights,  such  as  the 
elective  franchise  and  eligibility  to  ofBce.  Generally  in  anc. 
times  these  rights  were  by  birth,  and  in  simie  states  to  con- 
fer citizenship  by  vote  on  an  alien  was  a  special  privilege. 
At  Rome  there  were  complete  and  less  ojmplete  C. ;  and 


so.  in  modern  times,  women  and  minors  may  be  saidtoi>e 
of  this  latter  class.  At  Rome  under  the  emp.  Caracalla  citi- 
zejiship  was  extended  to  the  whole  Rom.  world. 

Citizen,  in  modern  law.  is  used  to  indicate  the  class  of 
persons  who  owe  an  indefeasible  allegiance  to  a  state,  and 
are  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to 
free  men.  The  subject  maybe  considered  underthe  follow- 
ing gen.  divisi(ms:  I.  The  mode  of  becoming  a  C.  :  II.  The 
obligations,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  C,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  const,  of  the  I'.  S. 

I.— 1.  The  leading  mode  of  acquiring  citizenship  is  by  birth 
in  the  country  or  under  a  state  of  allegiance.  Birth  in  the 
country  confers  citizenship  without  reference  to  the  citizen- 
.ship  of  the  parent,  who  at  the  mcmient  of  birth  owes  at  least 
a  local  allegiance  and.  though  an  alien,  is  temporarily  a  suli- 
ject,  ex<'ept  in  the  case  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  ininistei-s. 

2.  A  more  difficult  question  is  as  to  the  citizensliiii  iiere  of 
children  born  abroad  of  .\mer.  parentage.  It  should  be 
noted  in  the  discussion  of  this  questi(»u  that  allegiance  is 
twofold— perpetual  and  local.  When  an  Amer.  C.  goes  to  a 
foreign  country,  he  cannot  by  his  own  act  put  off  his  citizen- 
ship. It  would  seem  on  pi-inciple  that  as  the  mutual  obligation 
from  which  citizenship  springs  still  exists,  his  child  W(juld  still 
be  a  ('..  though  not  born  within  theterr.  of  the  state  to  which 
allegiance  is  due.  The  strictly  legal  authorities  are.  how- 
evei-.  liopelessly  in  conflict.  The  proposition  that  the  foreign- 
born  children  of  C.  are  aliens  is  argued  with  great  force  and 
power  by  Mr.  Horace  Binney  in  his  well  known  article  on  the 
Alienir/fiiivo/t/te  C  .s'.  (2  Anur.  Lnir  Rtqister,  193.  a.  d.  1854). 
Opposed  to  "this  view  of  .Mr.  Binney  is  a  recent  and  carefully 
considered  case  in  the  N.  Y.  court  of  appeals  ( Ludlain  vs.  Lud- 
lam,  26  N.  Y.  R.  :i5»)i.  It  holds  that  the  true  test  of  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  child  is  parentage,  that  it  is  transmitted  from 
the  father  to  the  child,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  state  may 
claim  allegiance  from  the  children  of  its  C.  wherever  born. 
On  this  subject  Cong,  enacted,  Feb.  18.55  :  "  Persons  hereto- 
fore born,  or  hereafter  to  be  boni.  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  I'.  S..  whose  fathers  were  or  shall  be  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  of  the  U.  S..  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of 
the  V.  S.  :  Provided,  liowever.  that  the  tights  of  citizenship 
shall  not  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in 
the  r.  S."  If  the  theory  of  Mr.  Binney  be  correct,  this  stat- 
ute conferred  citizenship  where  it  did  not  before  exist :  if 
that  of  Lmltuin  vs.  Ludlam  be  sound,  then  it  restricted  the 
rights  of  the  foreign-borii  descendants  of  C.  perhaps  unnec- 
essarily. 

3.  C'i/isens/iip  bij  Xafin'i/izn/ion.— An  alien  may  be  made  a 
C.  by  the  act  of  a  state  or  a  nation  co-operating  with  his  own 
act.  .Sometimes  this  citizenship  is  complimentary  or  honor- 
ary :  usually  it  is  attendetl  with  true  or  intended  renuit- 
ciation  of  foreign  citizensliip.  The  question  thus  recurs. 
Whether  a  person  can  by  his  own  act  put  off  his  citizenship  :• 
The  prevailing  opinion  of  jurists,  with  some  dissent,  is  that 
he  cannot.  For  the  puri>ose  of  settling  the  perplexing  and 
iiTitating  questions  that  frequently  ari.se.  the  U .  S.  have  en- 
tered into  treaties  of  naturalization  with  a  number  of  foreign 
powers.  Naturalization  may  take  place  either  by  a  mere 
law  of  a  gen.  nature,  such  as  "that  which  provides  that  ever.v 
alien  woman  who  marries  a  C.  of  the  L'.  S.  shall  be  deemed 
anil,  taken  to  be  a  C,  or  it  may  occur  in  special  instances 
affinnative  on  the  part  of  the  ihdi^^dual  to  be  naturahzed. 
In  this  country  the  power  to  naturalize  is  exclusively  vested 
in  Cong,  by  a  provision  in  the  U.  S.  const.  Interesting  ques- 
tions concerning  citizenship  ain.se  in  case  of  the  union  of  two 
separate  nations,  or  of  the  division  of  a  single  nation  into 
two  separate  states.  In  respect  to  the  result  of  our  own 
Revolution,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  when  the  separa- 
tion between  Eng.  and  the  L'.  S.  became  complete,  though 
they  substantially  agree  as  to  the  effect  of  the  division.  The 
.\mer.  \iew  is  that  the  separation  took  place  at  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.,  July  4.  1776  :  the  Eng.  that  it  was  consummated  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  178:5. 

IT.— The  const,  as  originally  adopted  made  no  provision 
conceniing  ( '.  of  the  U.  S.,  except  an  incidental  direction 
that  senators,  representatives,  and  the  executive  should  be 
such  citizens.  There  were,  however,  distinct  clauses  con- 
ceriung  the  lights  and  privileges  of  the  C.  of  the  several 
States.  Under  the  clause  which  provided  that  the  judicial 
power  should  extend  to  controversies  between  C.  of  differ- 
ent States  the  question  arose  in  the  now  famous  caseof  ,*o// 
vs.  ."iandford  (19  Howard's  Reports,  39).  whether  an  emanci- 
pated negro  could  be  considered  as  a  "  citizen  of  a  State  ;'' 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  be  so  regarded,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  cm  that  basis 
in  the  Ft^deral  courts.  The  division  of  public  opinion  occa- 
sioned by  this  decision,  and  the  desire  to  settle  by  a  positive 
rule  the"  conditiou  of  the  slaves  emancipated  by  the  13tii 
amendment  to  the  crmst.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  colored  race 
in  gen.,  led  to  the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  by  which  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  V .  S.  are  declared  to  be  C. 
of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  "no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  ;"  and  also  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  I'.  S.  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude."  Though  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  led 
to  these  amendments,  their  construction  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  it.  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Cit'rlc  Ac'id  [from  the  Lat.  citrus, a,  "citron  "].  a  vege- 
table acid  present  in  limes  and  lemons,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  goosebei-ries.  currants,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  used  in  med. 
as  an  antiscorbutic  and  refrigerant,  and  by  the  silk-dyer  to 
heighten  the  colors  of  safflower  and  cochineal,  aud  by  tin- 
ea lico-printer  for  discharging  mordants. 

Clt'ron  [Gr.  (ciVpor ;  Lat.  citm  and  citrii.o ;  It.  cedtv ;  Fr. 
citivn].  the  fruit  of  the  C.  tree  (  Citriix  tnedica),  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
is  a  native  of  India.    By  some  botanists  it  is  regarded  as 
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perhaps  tlie  orisrinal  type  of  the  species  which  produces  the 
lemon,  sweet  lemon,  lime,  and  lume  ;  but  by  others  some  of 
tliese  are  reirarded  as  distinct  species.  The  C.  tree  has  ob- 
lonj;  leaves :  the  fruit  is  lar^e,  rou^'h,  and  furrowed ;  the 
rind  thick  and  tender  ;  tiie  pulp  sub  acid  and  refrigerant. 
The  part  chiefly  valued  is  the  rind,  which  has  a  delicious 
odor  and  flavor,  and  is  made  into  preserves.  The  juice  is 
employed  to  make  a  syrup  for  flavoring:  liquors.  The  ce- 
drat  i.sa  variety  of  the  C.  from  which  chiefly  the  fragrant  oil 
of  cedrat,  used  by  perfumers,  is  procured.  The  varieties  of 
C.  are  numerous.  The  fruit  of  the  largest  kinds  is  some- 
time 9  inches  long  and  20  lbs.  in  weight. 

Cltronel'la  [Fr.  citwnelk],  a  perfume  prepared  from 
tlie  Melissa  otfici/ia/is,  or  common  balm  ;  also  a  liquid  pre- 
pared from  the  rind  of  the  citron,  and  used  for  flavoring 
brandies.  The  name  is  also  given  in  Fr.  to  the  common 
southernwood  (Artemisia  Abrotaini/n).  It  is  chiefly  applied 
by  perfumers  to  an  oil  imported  from  Ceylon,  which  is  the 
product  of  Aiiihiqiogon  Schananthus,  a  kind  of  grass. 

Citron  Melon.    8ee  Melon. 

Cltros'nia  [from  the  Gr.  kLtpov,  "citron,"  and  banv, 
"  smell "],  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Monimiace£e,  natives 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  S.  Amer.  The  leaves  abound  in  an 
oil  similar  to  the  oil  of  citron. 

City  Island,  N.  Y.    See  Appendix. 

C^ivGS*     Sgg  Chives 

Clv'et  [¥t.  civet te ;  Ar.  zubad\,  a,  brown  substance  of  a 
strong,  offensive  odor,  which  is  used  in  perfumery,  because 
when  mixed  in  small  proportions  with  certain  other  per- 
fumes it  is  considered  to  improve  them  greatly.  It  is  quite 
costly,  and  is  consequently  much  adulterated.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  carnivorous  animals  called  civets  or  civet-cats 
( Viverra  zibetluu  etc.)  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and  Afi-.  They 
feed  upon  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  Some  are 
kept  in  confinement  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume,  which  is  re- 
moved from  a  glandular  sac  about  twice  a  week  by  means  of 
a  spatula,  and  is  obtained  most  abundantly  from  the  male, 
and  especially  after  he  has  been  irritated.  A  dram  is  a 
large  quantity  to  obtain  at  a  time.  The  C.  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose are  fed  on  raw  flesh,  the  young  partly  on  farinaceous 
food.    Enfras,  in  Abyssinia,  is  a  prin.  seat  of  the  C.  trade. 

Clvlale  (Jean),  a  Fr.  surgeon,  b.  July  1792.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  lithotrity.    ,D.  June  1867. 

Civ'll  Death,  in  law,  is  the  cessation  of  legal  rights 
while  the  physical  life  remains.  The  person  loses  his  civil 
rights  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  dead  In  law.  In  N.  Y.  tlie 
sentence  of  a  criminal  to  imprisonment  for  life  causes  C.  D. 

Civi'lis  (CLAuinrs),  a  chief  of  the  Batavi  who  sei-yed  for 
many  jts.  in  tlie  Kom.  army.  Having  raised  a  large  army, 
C  revolted  in  (iO  a.  d.,  was  joined  by  many  Gers.,  and  de- 
feated the  Eoms.  in  several  battles.  In  70  he  was  defeated  by 
C'erealis,  a  gen.  of  Vespasian.  Tacitus  states  that  negotia- 
tions ensued  between  Cerealis  and  C,  but  his  hist,  here  ends 
abruptly. 

Civ'il  Ser'vice  is  a  name  for  the  duties  rendered  to 
the  state,  other  than  naval  and  military  service.  The  re- 
form of  C.  S.  has  received  of  late  much  attention  in  G.  Brit, 
and  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  fonner  country  much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  At  the  head  of  the  Brit.  C^  S.  are 
placed  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  under  several 
depts.  Then  come  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  vast  number  of  depts.  which 
cannot  here  be  enumerated.  The  gen.  designations  for  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are  coms.,  sees.,  and  clerks. 
Nearly  all  enter  the  service  as  clerks,  and  they  rise  chiefly 
by  seniority.  Those  officials  belong  to  the  C.  S.  who  receive 
annual  salaries  and  whose  chief  occupation  is  writing. 
This  class  does  not  include  men  to  whom  weekly  wages  are 
paid  ;  they  come  under  a  different  category. 

In  the  U.  S.  C.  S.  a  much  needed  reform  has  been  inau- 
gurated. Offlce-seeking  has  become  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting trades  in  our  country,  and  there  has  long  been  a  de- 
mand for  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  those 
offices  which  are  non-elective.-  Such  a  system  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and  prevent,  to 
some  extent,  the  alarming  evils  which  result  from  a  wrong 
use  of  govt,  patronage. 

Civil  War  of  the  United  States.  See  Confedee- 
ATE  States,  by  Hon.  Houace  Gueeley,  LL.D. 

Claf'lin  (M'lLLiAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Mar.  6, 
1818,  was  gov.  of  Mass.  1869-71. 

Clai'borne  (William  Charles  Cole),  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  b.  in  Va.  in  1773,  was  an  M.  C.  from  Tenn.  1797- 
1801,  gov.  of  Miss.  Terr.  1802,  gov.  of  La.  Terr.  1804,  and  of 
the  State  of  La.  1812-16.  He  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  in  the 
latter  year.    U.  Nov.  23,  1817. 

Claiborne,  Clayborne,  or  Cleborne  (Willlam), 
b.  in  Eng.  aliout  1585,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edmund 
Cleburne  of  Cleburne  Hall,  Westmoreland  ;  was  appointed 
by  Charles  I.  his  sec.  of  state  for  the  dominion  of  Va.  Mar. 
4,  1026,  and  treas.  of  Va.  for  life  Apr.  6,  IWi.  He  discovered, 
purchased,  and  i)lantcd  Kent  Island  in  1631,  and  owned  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  upcju  which  Annapolis  now  stands. 
He  battled  for  his  rights  against  Lord  Baltimore  with  va- 
rying success  until  1651,  when  he  withdrew  into  Va.,  and 
was  appointed  liy  Cromwell  a  com.  for  the  I'cduction  of  the 
colonies.  He  has  been  styled  "the  champion  of  Va."  and 
the  "evil genius  of  Md."    D.  about  1676. 

Claims,  Court  of,  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  relief  of 
those  persons  who  have  claims  against  the  govt.  Before  the 
yr.  18.55  such  claims  could  be  settled  only  by  act  of  Cong 
In  that  yr.  this  court  was  created,  consisting  of  3  .judges  ap 
pointed  by  the  Pres.  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
.Senate. 

Clairaut,  kla-rO'  (Alexis  Clavde),  a  geometer,  b.  in 
Paris  May  7,  1713.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  his  pre- 
dicting the  return  of  Hallev's  comet  in  1759.  D.  May  17,  1765. 

Clairvoy'ance  {Fr.  from  ckiir,  "clear,"  and  voir,  to 
"see"].    The  existence  of  a  somnambulic  or  sleep-walking 


state,  induced  by  unknown  causes  and  accompanied  by  pe- 
culiar phenomena,  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted that  a  state  similar  to  if  not  identical  with  these  can 
be  induced  Ijy  artificial  means,  as  fasting,  drugs,  or  by  an 
operator  makmg  what  are  termed  magnetic  passes.  The 
records  of  C.  are  as  old  as  hist.  Vols,  might  be  easily  filled 
with  quotations  showing  that  it  has  been  manifested  and 
received  as  a  truth  by  profound  thinkers  in  every  age.  Per- 
haps for  purposes  of  investigation  the  artificially  induced 
mesmeric  state  has  advantages  over  the  spontaneous, 
which  presents  itself  at  undeterminate  times,  although  its 
spontaneous  exhibition  is  more  reliable  in  its  results.  C. 
presents  many  gradations  from  semi-consciousness  to  pro- 
found and  death-like  trance.  The  condition  of  the  phys. 
body  is  that  of  deepest  sleep.  In  passing  into  the  clairvoy- 
ant state  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  brain  congested, 
the  vital  powers  sink,  a  dreamy  unconsciousness  steals  over 
the  faculties.  After  a  time  the  perceptions  become  intensi- 
fied. The  mind  sees  without  phys.  organs  of  \ision,  hears 
without  organs  ot  hearing,  and  feeling  becomes  a  refined 
consciousness.  Tlie  more  death-hke  tne  condition  of  the 
body  the  more  lucid  the  perceptions  of  the  spirit  or  mind. 
If  C.  depends  on  the  unfolding  of  the  spirit's  perceptions,  then 
the  extent  of  that  unfolding  marks  its  perfection.  However 
great  or  small  this  may  be,  the  state  itself  is  the  same,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree.  The  disclosures  made  have  also  a  gen. 
resemblance,  but  they  are  so  colored  with  .surrounding  cir- 
cumstances that  they  are  extremely  fallible.  The  tendency 
of  the  clairvoyant  is  to  make  objective  the  subjective  ideas 
he  has  acquired  by  education,  somewhat  as  dreams  reflect 
the  ideas  of  wakefulness.  Yet  there  is  a  profound  condi- 
tion which  sets  all  these  aside,  and  the  mind  appears  di- 
vested of  all  phys.  trammels  and  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  thought-atmosphere  of  the  world.  C.  is  no  mirac- 
ulous power,  but  an  inherent  faculty,  a  foregleam  in  this 
life  of  the  next  spiritual  life.  For  if  man  exists  as  a  spirit 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  phys.  body,  his  present  life  is  that 
of  a  spirit  clad  in  flesh,  and  should  manifest  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  next  untrammelled  condition.  [From 
ori(/.  art.  in  J.'s  U/iiv.  Cyc,  by  Hudson  Tuttle.] 

Clam,  a  common  name  for  bivalve  mollusks.  The  com- 
mon C.  of  N.  Eng.  is  Mya  arenaria  (family  Myidae);  it  is 
much  used  as  food  and  as  bait  for  the  fisheries.  The 
common  C.  of  N.  Y.  (quahaug)  is  Venvs  7nercenaria  (family 
Veneridae),  so  called  because  its  shells  were  made  into 
wampmn  by  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  and  used  as  money.  The 
fresh-water  C.  are  Unionida'. 

Clap  (Thomas),  a  Congl.  di\ine,  b.  at  Scituate,  Mass., 
Juno  26,  1703,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1722 ;  was  pres.  of  Yale 
from  1739  to  1766.  He  was  an  eminent  natural  philos.  and 
astron.  Wrote  The  Nature  and  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue. 
D.  Jan.  7,  1767. 

Clap'perton  (Hugh),  Captain,  a  Scot,  traveller  and  ex- 
plorer of  Afr.,  b.  at  Annan  in  1788.  His  chief  object  was  to 
discover  the  course  of  the  Niger.  He  penetrated  to  Sacca- 
too,  where  he  was  detained  nearly  a  yr.  by  the  sultan.  D. 
near  that  place  in  Apr.  1827.  (See  R.  Landeis,  Records  of 
Capt.  Vlapperton^ s  last  Expedition.) 

Claremont\  SuUivan  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.,  54  m.  W.  by 
N.  from  Concord.  C.  junction  is  S  m.  farther  W.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  4053  ;  1880,  4704 

Clar''endon  (Edwakd  Hyde),  first  Earl  of,  an  Eng. 
statesman  and  historian,  b.  at  Dintoii,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  18, 
1609  ;  ed.  at  Ox.,  and  studied  law.  He  acted  at  first  with  the 
popular  party,  but  when  the  c.  war  broke  out  in  1642  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  royalist  cause.  In  1643  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  privy  councillor. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Hyde  became 
prime  minister  and  lord  chancellor  of  Eng.,  and  in  1661  he 
was  created  earl  of  Clarendon.  In  Aug.  1667  he  was  re- 
moved from  office  and  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment.  D.  Dec.  9. 
1674.  His  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  York  (James  ID.  He  left  a  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  and  C. 
Wars.     (See  T.  H.  Lister,  Life  of  Loi'd  Clarendon.) 

Clarendon  (Georob  William  Frederick  Villiers), 
FOURTH  Earl  (of  the  Villiers  family),  b.  Jan.  12,  1800  :  in  1840 
became  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Whig  ministry  ;  appointed  lord 
lieut.  of  Ire.  in  1847  by  the  new  ministry  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ;  entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1853,  as  sec. 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  retained  this  office  in  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  became  premier  early  in  1855;  re- 
signed with  his  colleagues  in  1858,  and  again  became  sec. 
of  foreign  affairs  in  1865 ;  in  1866  resigned  with  the  liberal 
ministers  ;  in  1868  was  appointed  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.    D.  June  27,  1870. 

Clar'et  [Fr.  rin  de  Bordeaux^,  a  name  given  in  Eng.  and 
the  U.  S.  to  red  Fr.  wines  produced  near  Bordeaux. 

Clarin'da,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Page  go.,  la.,  on  Nodaway 
River,  62  m.  S.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.    Pop.  1870, 1022 ;  1880,  2011. 

Clar'ion,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  is  on  the  C. 
River,  about  75  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Carrier  Sem.  is 
located  here.    Pop.  1870,  709  ;  1880,  1169. 

Clarion,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Clark,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

ClarR  (Abraham),  b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15, 
1726 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong,  in  1776,  and 
signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.    D.  Sept.  15,  1794. 

Clark  (Alonzo),  M.  D.,  a  phys.  of  New  York,  grad.  at 
Williams  Coll.  1828,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  Coll.  ot 
Phys.  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  in  1835  ;  became  prof,  of 
pathology  and  practical  med.  in  that  inst.  in  1855.  In  1853 
was  elected  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Society.  Author 
of  valuable  professional  papers. 

Clark  (Alvan),  b.  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  8,  1804,  was  an 
ingenious  fanner's  boy  who  became  in  youth  an  engraver 
for  calico  print-works  at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  became  a  portrait 
painter,  but  when  over  40  jts.  old  took  up,  with  his  sons,  the 
constructii  m  of  refracting  telescopes.  He  was  the  first  Amer. 
who  successfully  made  large  achromatic  lenses ;  invent- 
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d  a  valuable  double  eye-piece  for  measurinsi  small  arcs, 
iiul  reeeived  in  IStSJ  the  LuLaude  prize  of  the  Fr.  Acad,  of 
Sciences  for  his  disct)venes. 

Clark  (^Uameli.  a  jurist,  b.  at  Stratham,  X.  H..  Oct.  39, 
l^H'.  s;rad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1834 ;  U.  S.  Senator  from  N.  H. 
iSiT-tit;,  and  judge  of  U.  S.  dist.  court  1866. 

Clark  (Rev.  D.\xiel  A.),  a  C'ongl.  preacher  of  uncommon 
imnsrencv  and  power,  b.  at  Railway,  X.  J.,  Mar.  1.  1779 :  was 
-cttled  (182(>--i4>  in  Amhei-st,  Mass.,  and  rendered  valuable 
-cnice  in  starting  the  coll.  there.    D.  Mar.  3.  1840. 

Clark  (D.wis  \\"asgatt>,  B.  D.,  a  bp.  of  the  :M.  E.  Ch.,  b. 
in  Me.  Feb.  35,  1813,  ^ad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  1836  ;  ed.  of 
Ldditi:'  litiw^itory  13  yrs.  Became  a  bp.  in  18W.  Author  of 
an  Algefira  and  Man  all  Immortal.    D.  May  33,  1871. 

Clark  (George  Wuitefield),  D.  D..  a  clertryman,  b.  Feb. 
15,  1831,  at  South  Oranjje,  X.  J.,  grad.  at  Amhei-st  Coll.  in 
1853.  and  Kochester  Thet)logrical  Sem.  in  1855 ;  was  a  Bap. 
pastor.    Wrote  Xew  Harmony  of  the  Four  irOsj)el-s. 

Clark  (Sir  James\  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  phys.,  b.  at 
Cullen,  Scot.,  Dec.  14,  178S.  He  was  appointed  phys.  in  or- 
dinary to  Ciueen  Victoria  in  1837.  Wrote  Treatise  art,  Pulmo- 
nani  Consumption.    D.  June  39, 1870. 

Clark  (Dr.  John),  b.  in  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  8.  1009, 
emigrated  to  Mass.,  but  was  driven  to  R.  I.  in  1638,  and  in 
the  same  yr.  founded  the  first  Bap.  ch.  at  Xewport.  This  ch. 
claims  to  be  older  than  the  fii-st  ch.  at  Providence,  and 
therefore  the  first  of  that  faith  in  the  Xew  World.  C.  visited 
Eng.  in  company  with  Roger  Williams,  and  together  they 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  the  charter  which  secured  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  R.  I.  While  he  was  pastor  at  Xew- 
port he  preached  once  at  LjTin,  Mass.,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisonecl  and  fined  £30,  under  the  act  of  Xov.  15,  1644.  D. 
Apr.  30.  1676. 

Clark  (LabaxX  D.  D.,  a  Meth.  Epis.  minister,  b.  at  Haver- 
hill. X.  H.,  July  19,  1778.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.  at  Middletown,  Conn.    D.  Xov.  38,  1868. 

Clark  (Lewis  Gaylordi,  a  writer,  b.  at  Otisco,  X.  Y.,  in 
ISIO  :  was  ed.  of  the  Knickertjocker  Magazine.    D.  Xov.  3,  1873. 

Clark  (Thomas  M.).  D.  D..  LL.D.     See  Appendix. 

Clark  (Willis  Gaylord),  a  poet,  b.  at  Otisco,  X.  Y..  in 
1810.  was  a  twin-brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord,  noticed  above. 
He  wrote  for  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  Among  his 
poems  is  The  Spirit  of  Life  ;  became  cllief  ed.  of  the  Phila. 
Gazttte.    D.  June  13,  1841. 

Clarke  (Adam),  LL.D.,  a  celebrated  Wesleyan  divine 
and  commentator,  b.  at  Moybeg.  Ire.,  in  1760  or  1763.  ed.  at 
Wesley's  Kingswood  school ;  sent  out  by  Wesley  as  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  in  1783 ;  pres.  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
1806.  1814,  1833  ;  became  eminent  for  his  Oriental  and  biblical 
learning.  Wrote  a  Bibliographical  Diet.,  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  and  Rymer'.'i  Fiedera.    D.  Aug.  36.  1833. 

Clarke  (George  Rogers'),  a  gen.,  b.  in  Va.  Xov.  19,  17.52. 
He  took  a  Brit.  ft.  at  Vincennes  in  1779 ;  after  peace  was 
concluded  in  17*3,  settled  in  Ky.    D.  Feb.  1.3,  1818. 

Clarke  (James  Freeman),  D.  D.,  a  L'nit.  preacher,  ed., 
and  author,  b.  at  Hanover,  X.  H.,  Apr.  4,  1810;  since  1841 
beetled  m  Boston,  Mass.  Wrote  Stepn  of  Belief .  Ten  Great  Ee- 
ligions,  and  Scents  awl  Epoctis  in  Reliqionx  History. 

Clarke  CMary  Cowden),  an  Kng.  authoress,  a  daughter 
of  Vincent  Xovello,  the  composer,  b.  in  Lond.  June  -ii,  1809 ; 
married  in  1838  Charles  CowdenClarke.  Wrote  The  Complete 
Concordance  of  Shakspeare. 

Clarke  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  phUos.  and  theol.,  b.  at 
XorAvich  Oct.  11,  1675;  was  ed.  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote 
Bernonstratioii  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  his  chief 
work.  He  became  in  1706  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and 
rector  of  St.  James,  Lond. ;  he  pub.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  on  which  point  his  opinions  were  semi-Arian. 
D.  May  17.  1729. 

Clarke  (William'),  a  gen.  and  explorer,  b.  in  Va.  Aug. 
1,  1770.  a  brother  of  George  Rogei-s  Clarke.  Associated  with 
Capt.  Lewis,  he  conducted  an  exploring  expedition  across 
the  continent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1804  ; 
was  gov.  of  Mo.  Terr,  from  1813  to  1830.    D.  Sept.  1,  18:38. 

Clarke  (William  Travis),  b.  at  Walpole.  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 
1839,  ed.  for  the  pulpit  at  Mead\Tlle  and  Cambridge  ;  ordained 
at  Hingham.  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  afterward  preached  at 
Haverhill  and  Chelsea ;  removed  to  Xew  York  in  1866,  and 
edited  Liberal  Christian  till  1870 ;  associate  and  afterward 
sole  ed.  of  Golden  Age  till  its  discontinuance,  1875  :  gathered 
a  Liberal  society,  the  Unity  Chapel  Congregation,  in  1869,  of 
which  he  was  the  pastor  till  close  of  1876 ;  editorially  con- 
nected with  Daily  Graphic  from  its  start,  1873 :  afterward 
with  Evening  Express  and  the  Star.    D.  Dec.  11,  1883. 

Clarke  Kiver,  or  Flatliead  River,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mts.  in  the  W.  part  of  Mont.  It  flows  north-west- 
ward, traverses  the  X.  part  of  Id.,  and  enters  Wash.  Terr. 
Xear  the  X.  boundary  of  Wash,  it  enters  the  Columbia ; 
length,  about  6.50  m.    Gold  is  found  near  this  river  in  Mont. 

Clark«»'burg,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Hanisou  co.,  W.  Va., 
on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fork  and 
Elk  rivers,  in  a  coal  region,  with  2  acads.    Pop.  1880,  3:3<.»7. 

Clark'sou  (Robert  A.).    See  Appendix. 

Clarkson  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  philan.,  b.  at  Wisbeach,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Mar.  28,  1760;  ed.  in  the  Univ.  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  wrote  in  1786  a  Lat.  prize-essav  on  the 
question. /<  Inrolnntary  Servitude  Ju-<tifiable  .^  He"  devoted 
his  life  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  re- 
Hef  of  the  oppressed.  He  became  an  associate  of  several 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  previously 
foraied  themselves  into  an  anti-slavery  committee.  Mr.  Wil- 
berfoive  co-operated,  and  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
cause  in  Pari.  Their  efforts  excited  violent  opposition,  and 
were  several  times  defeated  in  Pari.,  but  finally  an  act  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  was  passed  in  Mar.  1807.  Wrote  The 
Hist,  of  the  AMition  of  the  Stare-  Trade.    D.  Sept.  36,  1846. 

Clarks'vllle,  citV.  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
R.  R.  and  the  Cumberland  River,  199  m.  X.  E.  of  Memphis. 
It  has  a  male  and  female  acad.,  and  is  a  tobacco  centre. 
There  are  iron-mines  near.    Pop.  1870,  3300 ;  1880,  3880. 


Clarksville,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Cla'ry  {Salcia  Sclarea),  a  plant  of  the  order  Labiatae,  and 

of  the  same  genus  with  sage  ;  it  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  aromatic  properties.  Tlie  seed 
is  sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants  flower  in  the  second  year. 

C.  is  stimulating  and  anti-spasmodic.  It  is  used  for  season- 
ing soups  and  for  flavoring. 

Claude  Lorrain.    See  Gelee  (Claude). 

Clau'dlu»«,  or.  more  fully,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Drusus  Nero,  the  fourth  emp.  of  Rome.  b.  at  Lugdununi 
(Lyons)  in  10  b.  c.  He  was  a  sou  of  Dnjsus  Xero  and  a 
nephew  of  the  emp.  Tiberius.  On  the  death  of  CaHgula 
(who  was  his  nephew)  he  was  proclaimed  emp.  by  the  army 
in  41  a.  d.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency,  but 
his  wife,  the  infamous  Messalina,  acquired  great  power, 
which  she  abused  by  acts  of  cruelty.  He  built  a  great  aque- 
duct called  Aqua  Claudia,  and  successfully  invaded  Brit,  in 
lierson.  He  was  poisoned  iu  54  a.  d.  by  his  wife  Agrippina. 
(See  Suetonius.  Claudius.) 

Claudius  (Appius),  surnamed  Crassus,  a  Rom.  patri- 
cian and  decennir,  was  elected  consul  in  451  b.  c.  He 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  an  attempt  to  enslave  and 
dishonor  Virginia. 

Claudius  (Marctts  Aurelius').  surnamed  Gothicus,  an 
emp.  of  Rome,  b.  in  Illyricum  in  314  a.  d.  He  was  pro- 
claimed emp.  by  the  army  on  the  death  of  GalUenus  (368 
A.  D.).  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  or  Scythians  in 
Serria  in  369.    D.  270.  and  was  succeeded  by  Aurelian. 

Clau'dius  Cae'eus  (.\ppius),  a  Rom.  patrician  who  was 
censor  about  310  b.  c.  He  constructed  the  great  road  Via 
Appia  fnim  Rome  to  Capua  ;  was  afterward  consul,  and  be- 
came blind  (hence  his  name  Ca?cus). 

Clau'dius  Pul'clier  (Appius),  a  Rom.  patrician,  be- 
came consul  in  53  b.  c,  and  censor  in  the  yc.  50.  During  his 
censorship  he  expelled  Sallust  the  historian  from  the  senate. 

D.  about  48  B.  c. 

Claudius  Pulclier  (Publius),  a  Rom.  gen.  During 
the  first  Punic  war  he  was  elected  consul  for  349  b.  c.  ;  was 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle. 

Clau'sius  (Rudolf  Julius  Emanuel),  a  physicist,  b.  Jan. 
2,  1833 ;  became  in  18.55  prof,  at  the  Polytechnic  Inst,  of 
Zurich,  in  1867  at  the  L'niv.  of  Wiirzburg,  and  in  1869  at  that 
of  Bonn.  He  obtained  distinction  by  math,  calculations 
based  upon  the  djTiamical  theory  of  heat — calculations 
which,  it  is  claimed,  show  the  necessity  of  a  Ci-eator  and 
the  possibility  of  miracles. 

Clay  [A.-S.  cbeg  ;  Yv.  argille  ;  Lat.  argilla].  those  kinds  of 
earth  which  when  moist  have  a  notable  degree  of  tenacity 
and  plasticity.  C.  are  not  easily  definable  as  minerals,  but 
they  appear  "to  owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of 
other  minerals,  such  as  felspar,  etc.,  and  consist  largely  of 
alumina,  with  silica  and  water.  They  owe  their  plasticity 
to  the  alumina  which  they  contain.  C.  are  largely  used  fo"r 
brick-making,  pottery,  etc.  Argillaceous  earth  sometimes 
contains  40  per  cent,  of  alumina.  The  felspar  which  yields 
the  alumina  of  C.  soils  contains  also  soda  and  potash,  which 
render  C.  fertUe  tinder  cultivation.  C.  soils  have  remark- 
able powers  for  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  substances, 
and  dry  argillaceous  earth  is  an  excellent  disinfectant. 

Clay  (Cassius  Marcellus).  statesman,  b.  in  Madison  co.. 
Ky.,  Oct.  19,  1810,  grad.  at  Yale  in  18:33.  In  1845  he  became 
ed.  of  the  True  American,  an  anti-slavery  paper  issued  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  attacked  by  mobs,  against  which 
he  defended  "himself  bravely  in  several  bloody  conflicts. 
He  sei-ved  as  a  capt.  in  the'Mex.  war  (1846-47),  supported 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  became  a  brig. -gen.  in  1861. 
He  was  minister  to  Rus.  1862-69. 

Clay  (Clement  Comer,  Jr.),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  iu 
1819 :  became  a  lawyer  in  1840,  a  judge  in  1844,  was  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Ala.  18.>4-61,  in  which  latter  yr.  he  entered  the 
Confed.  Senate.    D.  Jan.  1882. 

Clay  (Henry-),  an  Araer.  statesman,  b.  not  far  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Apr.  12,  1777.  His  father,  a  poor  Bap.  preacher, 
d.  in  1782 ;  his  mother  married  again  10  yrs.  afterward,  and 
migrated  to  Ky.,  leaving  this  son  (the  .5th  of  7  children)  a 
clerk  in  a  retail  store  in  Richmond,  which  he  soon  left  for 
employment  as  a  copyist  in  the  ofiice  of  the  clerk  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  passing  thence  after  4  vts.  to  the  ofiice 
of  Robert  Brooke,  then  atty.-gen.,  afterward  gov.  Licensed 
as  a  lawyer  in  1797,  though  not  yet  of  age.  he  went  to  Ky., 
opened  a  law-ofiice  at  Lexington,  and  soon  achieved  a  lu- 
crative practice.  Ky.,  separating  fromVa.,  soon  called  a 
convention  to  frame  a  State  const.,  and  young  C.  besought 
her  to  provide  therein  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  was  overruled. 

Ky.  sympathized  with  Va.  in  its  opposition  to  John 
Adams's  administration,  and  idolized  Jefi'erson,  for  whom 
she  cast  her  first  presidential  vote  in  1800.  C.  was  one  of 
her  favorite  orators  in  that  canvass,  and  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  18<)3-04.  Late  in  1806.  when  scarcely  eligible, 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  L'.  S.  Senate  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Adair.  His  term  expired  with 
his  first  session,  but  he  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a 
champion  of  internal  improvement.  He  was  again  chosen 
to  the  legislature  in  1807.  and  elected  speaker  of  the  House. 
He  now  proposed  that  each  member  should  clothe  himself 
wholly  in  Amer.  fabrics,  which  was  stigmatized  by  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  as  the  project  of  a  demagogue— lang.  which 
led  to  a  duel  wherein  both  were  slightly  wounded.  At  the 
session  of  1809  ( ".  was  again  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
I".  S.  Senate— this  time  for  2  yrs.  In  Aug.  1811  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House,  and  on  tlie  first  day  of  his  service  was 
chosen  its  speaker.  This  Cong.,  in  June  1812.  declai-ed  war 
against  G.  Brit.,  C.  being  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  as 
he  remained  until  despatched  to  Europe  by  Pres.  Madison 
as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  peace.  Returning  in  Sept.  1815, 
and  ha^^ng  lieen  re-elected  to  the  House  in  liis  absence,  he 
was  i-echosen  speaker  without  opposition.  He  had  been 
conspicuous  in  defeating  the  recharter  of  the  first  bank  of 
the  U.  S.  iu  1811 ;  he  was  e«iually  active  and  influential  iu 
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promotinR  the  charter  of  the  second  in  1816.  He  was  still 
chamnion  of  pruteftion  to  home  industry,  and  of  nation; 
■  ■      and  was  '~ '  "■  "«"-*"■-  ♦' 


He  was  still  a 
nai 
internal  iinprovenifiits.  and  was  foremost  in  effeftinjr  tlie 
compromise  wlicrcl)v  Mo.  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State, 
on  condition  thiit  ;ill  Federal  terr.  X.of  laL-Sti'SO'  should  lie 
consecratiMl  to  fiee  labor. 

In  18-,>4  .")  <;iiidiilates  were  started  tor  Pres.— William  II. 
Crawford  <.f  tia..  who  had  the  caucus  nomination:  John 
Quincv  Adams  of  Mass..  then  Monroe's  sec.  of  state :  An- 
drew Jackson  of  Tenn..  then  a  l'.  S.  Senator:  John  C.  Cal- 
houn of  S.  t\.  then  sec.  of  war.  and  Henry  (  lay  of  Ky.,  then 
speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  Calhoun  withdrew,  and  was 
made  V  -P  by  jreiieral  consent,  while  Jackson.  .Adams,  and 
Crawford  inci  one  havinjr  a  majority)  were  the  :^  higliest  on 
the  electoral  vote,  which  compelled  the  House  to  choose 
lietween  them.  C.  iiavintr  received  the  votes  of  Ky.,  O..  and 
:M()  only  with  4  of  those  cast  from  X.  Y..  was  4  votes  be- 
iiind  Crawford,  and  so  could  not  be  voted  for  in  the  House, 
lie  and  liis  friends  cast  their  votes  for  Adams,  electing  him 
by  the  vote  of  13  States,  to  seven  for  Jackson  and  4  for 
Crawford.  Adams  made  C.  his  sec.  of  state,  whereupon  a 
cry  of  "Bargain!"  was  raised:  Jackson  was  at  once  pro- 
l)o"sed  for  next  Pres..  and  was  elected  over  Adams,  Calhoun 
being  again  chosen  V.-P.  At  the  next  choice  of  Pres.  (1833) 
c.  was  run  against  Jackson,  and  was  defeated.  He  had 
iust  been  returned  to  the  C.  S.  Senate,  in  wliicli  he  played 
a  leading  part  for  manv  vrs.  ensuing,  especially  in  the  tariff 
compromise  of  18:33,  wlleicby  a  contlict  with  S.  C.  was  avert- 
ed, and  in  resistance  to  the  new  financial  i)olicy  of  Pres. 
Van  Bureii  in  183V,  whereby  the  treas.  was  to  be  divorced 
from  all  connection  with  banks. 

c.  was  again  a  candidate  for  Pres..  before  the  first  Whig 
national  convention  in  I)e<-.  is;3!).  liut  Harrison  was  nominat- 
ed and  elected.  His  death  and  Tyler's  course  brought  C. 
forward  as  tlie  choice  of  liis  pnvty  in  1S44.  when  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  was  made  to  elect  him:  James  K.Polk  of 
'renii.  carrving  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  by  a  handful  of  votes,  when 
>'.  Y.  alone  would  have  elected  C.  The  annexation  of  Tex. 
and  the  resulting  war  with  ^lex.  were  fruits  of  this  electifin. 
C.'s  name  was  once  more  presented  to  tiie  Whig  national 
convention  of  1W8,  but  Tavh)r  was  nominated  o\er  him  and 
elected.  He  had  in  1842  bidden  farewell  to  the  Senate,  but 
was  i)er.suaded  to  return  to  it  after  1844,  and  bore  a  leading 
jiart  in  effecting  the  .slavery  compromise  of  18V).  He  re- 
turned to  W;ish.  from  Ky.  for  the  last  time  near  the  close  t)f 
is.-)i.  and  was  soon  prostrated  by  disease,  under  which  he 
gradually  sank  until  his  death.  Though  not  successful 
as  an  f..;pirant  to  the  presidency,  he  was  a  gallant  party 
chief,  an  admirable  orator,  a  skilful  legislator,  wielding  un- 
equalled influence,  not  only  over  his  friends,  but  even  over 
his  political  antagonists.  I).  June  2'.),  IS.V.i.  [Fro/ii  orir/.  art. 
Ill  J.'s  Uiiir.  Ciic.  Ay  Hon.  Hor.^ce  Greelkv,  LL.l).  | 

€lay  (Uenkv,  Ji!.),  son  of  the  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman  of  the  same  name,  b.  Apr.  iO.  1811,  in  Ashland, 
Ky..  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1831  :  resigned  Nov.  1,  1831.  Counsellor- 
at-law  18:3:3  4t) :  lieut.-col.  2d  Ky.  \'oluiiteers  in  the  war  with 
Mex.  184(3-47;  was  nioitally  wounded  at  Jiuena  \'ista,  and  in 
that  condition  lanced  to  death.  Feb.  2:3.  1847. 

Clay  (James  B.),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Ky.  in 
1817,  cliarge  d'affaires  to  Lisbon  1849,  elected  to  represent 
his  father's  dist.  in  Cong.  18.57  ;  espoused  the  Confed,  cause, 
and  d.  in  Montreal,  C'anada,  Jan.  26,  1864. 

t'lay  Oen'tre,  citv  and  R.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  Clay  cc, 
K:ni  .  (m  Pepublicau  River.     Pop.  1880.  17.53. 

Clay'toii  (JoH.N  MiDDLETON),  LL.l)..  a  statesman,  b.  in 
Sussex  CO.,  Del.,  July  24,  1796,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815; 
studied  law,  practised  in  Del.,  and  gained  a  high  reputation. 
He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  I'.  S.  in  182i).  .joined  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  18:35;  in 
1845  was  again  chosen,  and  in  Mar.  1849  became  sec.  of  state 
in  the  cai)inet  of  Pres.  Taylor:  negotiated  the  clayton- 
Buiwer  treaty  in  1850  :  resigned  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Tavlor 
in  July  1850:  chosen  1'.  S.  Senator  1851-57.     D.  Nov.  9,  18.56. 

Clayton  (Powell)  was  before  the  c  war  a  lawyer  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  1862  became  lieut.-col.  of  the  .5tll 
Kan.  Cav..  and  afterward  a  brig.-gen.  He  was  gov.  of  x\rk. 
LSiiCi  71.  and  was  chosen  V.  S.  Senator  in  1871. 

rlaytoil  (Tii«.M,\s),  a  inrist.  b.  in  Del.  1778.  was  a  Whig 
member  of  Cong,  from  his  native  State  181:3-17.  and  U.  S. 
Senator  11^23  2().  and  airaiii  18:37-47.  He  was  for  a  time  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Del.     1).  Aug.  21,  18.54. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.    See  Appendix. 

Clay  to'iiia  I  named  in  lionoi-  of  John  Clayton,  noticed 
above|.  or  Spriiia;  Beauty, a  well  known  genus  of  Amer. 
and  .\siatic  Mowers  of  the  oi-der  Portulacacea'.  Tlies(^  beau- 
tiful flowers  open  in  early  spring,  and  ai'e  common  in  most. 
of  the  I'.  S..  one  siH'cies  beiiiii:  fi>nn(l  in  Alaska.  The  tubers 
of  the  C.  liibcrtixK  are  eaten  in  Siberia.  Some  of  the  species 
are  naturalized  in  Europe. 

Cleaii'tiies  [Gr.  KAeai/erj?].  a  fir.  Stoic  philos.,  b.  at  As- 
sos,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  300  b.  ( .  He  studied  under  Zeno 
at  Athens,  and  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school,  about  260  b.  c.  His  numerous  works  are  lost  except 
a  hymn  to  Jupiter. 

t'learciiiix,  kle-ar'kus  [Gr.  KAtapxos-].  a  Spartan  gen. 
who  commanded  a  body  of  (Jrs.  for  Cvrus  against  Artax- 
erxes.  king  of  Per.,  at  Cunaxa.  401  r,.  ( .  C.  was  captured  by 
Treachery  and  put  to  death  in  iOO  n.  i . 

t'lear'fleld,  caj).  of  Clearfield  co..  I>a..  on  \\.  R.  and  the 
W.  Blanch  of  the  Susfiuehanna  Hiver.  It  has  an  aead. 
Poj).  1870.  i:36I  :  1880,  1809. 

C;iearlii<;-HoiiNp,  the  place  wliere  the  exchanges  or 
clearings  are  made.  The  C.-IL  sy.stem  was  first  established 
in  Lond.  about  the  beginninir  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  countrv  bv  the  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  Vfirk.  which  established  the  New  York  V.W.  by  organ- 
izing an  association  and  commencing  oi)erat  ions  Oct.  11. 
18.5:3.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  52  hanks,  and  the  number 
is  now  greatei'.     E:icU  t>f  these  banks  in  its  dailv  dealings 


receives  large  amounts  of  bills  of  and  checks  on  other  banks, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business  every  hank  has  in 
its  drawers  various  sums  due  to  it  by  other  banks.  It  is  in 
like  manner  itself  the  delator  of  other  banks,  wluch  have 
during  the  day  received  its  bills  and  checks  drawn  upon  it. 
Before  the  estal)lishment  of  the  C.-H.  it  was  necessary  for 
each  bank  every  morning  to  make  up  its  account  "with 
every  other  bank,  and  to  send  its  porter  to  present  the  ttills 
and  checks  so  received  to  the  debtor  banks  for  jiayment. 
The  balances  of  their  indebtedness  were  adjusted  by  pay- 
ments in  gold,  wlii<li  Ijccame  so  laborious,  dangerous,  aiid 
eomplicated  that  the  balances  were  settled  onlv  weeklv  in- 
stead of  daily.  This  was  obviated  by  the  c.-H.  system, 
through  which  the  settlements  are  sosimiiltaneousiv  aiul 
almost  instantly  effected  that  the  traiisai-tions  adiusted 
through  it  liave  amounted  in  one  day  to  $295,821,422.37,  in 
adjusting  which  the  exchanges  were  settled  in  the  space  of 
an  hour.  The  establishment  of  tlie  C.-H.  system  closed  2.50O 
bank  ledger  accounts,  with  numerous  daily  entries  in  each, 
and  enabled  the  banks  to  settle  every  day  with  each  other 
without  delay  or  loss. 

It  is  doubtful  if  without  the  aid  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  York  the  I'.  S..  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war 
in  1801.  could  have  laLsed  the  loans  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  time  to  have  prevented  the  success  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  X .  It  is  certain  that  without  the  C.-H.  Associa- 
tion the  liaiiks  could  not  have  furnished  tlie  funds  wlii<'h  at 
once  establislH^il  the  credit  of  the  govt.,  and  enabled  it.  by 
the  restoration  of  confidence,  to  negotiate  its  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  over  S2,000,(X)0.(X)0.  The  panic  of  1873  was  only 
checked  by  similar  action,  the  experience  of  the  war  en- 
abling the  i)anks  to  act  with  such  promptness  in  combining.' 
their  entire  resounes  by  the  use  of  loan  certificates  to  the 
extent  of  over  §25.0110, otio.  as  to  sustain  themsehes  against  a 
panic,  the  serious  results  of  which  were  greatly  moditicd  by 
their  action. 

The    method    by  wliich    these    clearances   are  effected, 
though  apparently  complicated.  Is  really  one  of  great  sim- 
plicity.    There  are  about  (jO  banks  whose  mutual  accounts 
have  to  be  adjusted   every  morning ;  and  the  prelimiiiaiy 
operation,  occupying  exactly  lOminutes,  accomplishes  what 
could  not  otherwise  be   done  in  less  than  (i  or  8  hours.     A  a- 
rious  methods  are  resorted   to  for  diseoverhig  eiTors.  and 
the  manager,  from  long  experience,  generally  is  enabled  to 
anticiijate  the  nature  of  the  error,  whether  in  entry,  footing, 
I  or  transposition,  and  theieljy  facilitate  its  discovery  by  ap- 
j  plying  at  once  the  best  niethod  of  examination.    The  entire 
:  business  of  the  morning  is  usually  accomplished  in  1  hour. 
;  Thedel)it  banks  are  required  to  pay  to  the  manager  in  legal- 
;  tender  notes  or  coin,  previous  to  1i^  o'clock  the  same  day. 
i  and  the  credit  banks  receive  immediately  after  that  hour 
I  the  amounts  due  by  or  to  them   resjiectively,  thus  by  one 
i  process  settling  exactly  the  entire  transactions  of  all  the 
'  banks  of  the  day  previous.     YFrom  orUj.  art.  hi  .I.'s  I'lii/-. 
I   Cyr..  6// William  A.  Camp,  Manager  of  A.  Y.  C.-H.] 
,      Clear'iiig-Nut,   the    seed    of   ,Stryfhno!>  paiatormn.    a 
small  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  that  ])roducing  the  nux- 
vomica.    These  seeds  being  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  a  ves- 
sel, any  muddy  water  put  into  it  very  quickly  becomes  clear, 
all  impurities  settling  to  the  bottom. 
Clear  Lake,  Towa.     See  Appendix. 
Cleavc'laiid  (Pakkehi.  LL.D..a  mineralogist  and  chem- 
ist, b.  in  Howley.  Mass..  Jan.  15,  1780.     In  1805  he  was  chosen 
prof,  in  Bowdoin  Coll..  and  in  all  the  53  yrs.  of  his  connec- 
tion witli  the  inst.  missed  on  his  own  account  only  3  recita- 
tions.   His  work  on  .Mineraloqy  and  dtol..  which  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "  father  of  Amer.  mineralogy,"  was  pub.  in 
1S16.    D.  Oct.  15. 1858. 

Cle'burue,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Tex.,  is  :3I7 
m.  N.  W.  of  Galveston.     Pop.  1870,  686  ;  1880.  1855. 

Cleburne  (Patuick  R.i,  a  geii.,b.  in  Ire.  Mar.  17,  1828.  re- 
moved to  Ark.,  where  he  was  a  lawyer:  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  the  Confed.  army  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Ri\er. 
which  ended  Jan.  2.  1863,  and  at  Chickamauga  in  Sept.  of 
that  yr.  ;  killed  at  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Nov.  30, 18W. 

Cleni'atls  [Gr.  KKv^-arU.  from  <cA>)Ma.  a  "shoot  of  the 
vine.''  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  vine].  The  white- 
fiowered  spe<'ies.  such  as  ('.  Jianimiila  of  Europe  and  c  IV/- 
f/inia/ia  of  the  I'.  S..  have  the  popular  name  fif  viriiin's 
bower.  The  very  large-flowered  blue  and  jiurple  sjiei'ies. 
recently  introduced  into  common  cultivation,  are  varieties 
of  ('.  floridd  and  ('.  palni.t.  natives  of  Japan.  There  are 
al)out  20  species  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.  Tlie  herliage 
abounds  in  the  a<'rid  and  vesicant  watery  juice  which  is 
common  in  the  family,  and  has  been  u.sed  as  a  rubefacient 
in  rheumatism.  Some  species  of  the  I'.  S.  have  very  thick 
and  leathery  sepals,  vi'hence  the  name  of  "leather-flower." 
Clem'ens  (Hon.  Jeuemiah).  b.  at  Huntsville,  Ala..  Dec. 
28.  1814.  became  a  lawyer  in  1834:  served  in  the  Mex.  war, 
and  became  col.  in  1848:  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ala.  1849- 
5:3:  held  office  under  the  Confederacy.  He  advocated  the 
re-election  of  Lincohi  in  1804.     D.  1865. 

Clemens  (Samuel  Lanohorne),  better  known  as  Mark 
Twain,  a  humorist,  b.  in  Monroe  co..  Mo.,  Nov.  :30,  18:i5  :  be- 
came a  journalist  at  Virginia.  Nev.,  in  1862,  and  subse<iuently 
followed  the  same  iirofession  at  San  Francisco  and  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.  Wrote  The  Iiinoa-iit.f  Ahmad. 
CleineiiK  Ronianus.  See  Clement  I. 
Cleiil'eiit  |Lat.  T/tii.--  Fi'ariii.<  C/eiDeiui  or  C/cmciif!  A/cv- 
audriiiiis]  of  Alexandria,  an  eminent  Father  of  the 
Chr.  Ch..  is  supiiosed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
originallv  a  ]>agaii.  He  jiassed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  disciiile  of  Panta'inis.  a 
Chr.  philos.  lie  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  in  206  a.  d. 
became  a  teai'her  of  catechumens  at  .Vlexandria.  succeeding 
Panta-nusat  his  death,  ('.was  more  addicted  to. speculative 
philos.  than  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ch.  Wrote  l'adauf>(/ii.-< 
and  SlroiiKitn.  I),  about  220.  iSee  Kaye,  Acromil  oj  the 
Wril'imi-^.  i-li-..  of  Chineiit  (if  .Alf.raiidiia.) 
i'leni'ent  I.  (or  Cle'hieiis  Uonia'nufit).  the  earliest 
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of  the  Apostolir  Fatliors.  a  bp.,  iiccoimted  by  H.  fatli. 
writei-s  as  fourtli  in  tlu-  oriler  of  suceessinii  at  Home.  Oritreii 
ii>l>  identities  him  with  the  element  of  Pliil.  iv.  :i.  but  this 
mav  be  onlv  a  eonieeture.  Iren.eus  citWi  makes  him  the 
thiiil  after  tiie  apostles  Petev  and  Paul.  Linns  being  tiie  first 
and  Cletus  (or  Anaeletus)  the  seeond.  Eusebiiis  says  he  d. 
in  the  3d  yr.  of  Trajan,  "  liavinj;  for!)  yrs.  superintended  tlic 
preaeliinir  of  tlie  Divine  word."  Aeeordiugly.  he  pre'^ideil 
over  the  Vli.  from  ill  or  ilv'  to  ItW  or  101  a.  d.  His  Epistle  to 
the  Cor.,  written  about  it.i  a.  d.,  consists  of  05  short  chap- 
ters, and  in  bulk  is  about  Jii  larger  than  f>t.  Paul's  First 
Epi.stle  to  the  Cor.  It  used  to  be  read  iu  many  anc.  chs.. 
but  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  anc.  lists  of  authoritative 
books.  Other  writings  ascribed  to  C.  are  not  his.— Clement 
II..  elected  pope  in  U)4ti ;  d.  1047.— Clement  III.,  elected  1187  : 
d.  1191.  There  was  also  an  anti-pope  of  this  title,  who  d.  in 
nOO.— Clement  IV.  succeeded  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1365;  d. 
jot^._CLEMENT  v..  chosen  KW.i,  as  successor  to  Benedict 
XI. ;  d.  1314,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XXII.— Clement 
VI.  succeeded  Benedict  XII.  in  134-.i :  d.  i;iV2.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  VI.— Clement  VII.  in  1378  was  elected 
anti-pope"  in  the  time  of  Urban  VI. :  with  him  began  the 
great  Western  schism :  d.  13iU.— Clement  ^TI.  succeeded 
Adrian  VI. :  d.  V^a.  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  III.— Clem- 
ent VIII.,  chosen  iu  place  of  Innocent  IX.  in  1592  ;  d.  1(505.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  XI.— Clement  VIII.,  anti-pope,  elected 
in  1424  :  his  resignation  in  1429  ended  the  great  schism  of  the 
AVest.— Clement  IX..  chosen  1007  as  the  successor  of  Alex- 
ander VII. :  d.  Dec.  1009.  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  X. 
— Clement  X.  became  pope  1070  :  d.  1070.  and  was  succeeded 
by  Imiocent  XL— Clement  XL  succeeded  Innocent  XII.  in 
ifOO;  d.  1721;  Innocent  XIII.  was  his  successor.— Clement 
XII.  became  pope  in  1730.  as  the  successor  of  Benedict 
Xin. :  d.  1740.  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV.— Clem- 
ent XIII.  succeeded  Benedict  XIV.  17.5S ;  d.  1709.  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  XIV. —Clement  XIV.  succeeded 
Clement  XIII.  iu  1709;  d.  1774. 

Cleinen'ti  tMuzio),  an  It.  pianist  and  composer,  b.  at 
Home  in  17-52.  At  the  age  of  18  he  composed  his  Ojiej-a  2. 
wliich  is  regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
modern  sonatas  for  the  piano  has  been  founded.  D.  :Mar. 
10.  18:32. 

Cleoin'brotus  [Gr.  KAeo/xPporo?].  a  Spartan  gen.,  was  a 
brother  of  Leonidas.  who  fell  at  Thermopylae ;  commanded 
the  army  in  480  a.  c.  after  the  death  of  Leonidas  :  was  the 
father  of  Pausanias.  who  defeated  the  Pers.  at  Plata^a. 

rieombrotus  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  began  to  reign  380  b.  c.  ;  defeated  and  killed  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra371:  left  2  sons,  Agesipolis  II.  and 
Cleomenes  II. 

Cleome'des  [Gr.  KAco/u.j)6t)s] ,  an  anc.  Gr.  astron.,  whose 
7iative  place  and  period  are  unknown.    He  wrote  a  treatise 

•  in  astron.  entitled  T/ie  Circulur  Thtory  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies.  It  contains  several  scientific  truth's,  as  the  spher- 
ical figure  of  the  earth  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon  about 
tlie  earth.    The  refraction  of  liirht  was  noticed  by  him. 

Cleom'enes,  or  Kleoiiienes  [Gr.  KAeo/oiei/ijs].  I.,  king 
of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxandrides,  about  518 
B.  c.  :  liberated  Athens  from  the  domination  of  the  Pisistrat- 
ida?  in  510.  D.  489  b.  c.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother,  the  heroic  Leonidas. 

Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agidfe  line, 
w'as  a  son  of  Leonidas  II. ;  began  to  reign  in  330  b.  c.  and 
resolved  to  restore  the  anc.  Spartan  virtue  and  discipline  : 
declared  war  against  the  Acha?an  League,  and  defeated 
Aratus  at  Megalopolis  in  220  b.  c.  Antigonus.  king  of  2\Iace- 
don,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Acha'ans.  defeated  C.  at  Sel- 
lasia  in  222.     He  fled  to  Egypt,  and  kUled  himself  in  220. 

Cleopa'tra  [Gr.  KAeon-arpa].  a  queen  of  Egypt,  b.  in  69 
E.  ( ..  was  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  She  was  distln- 
ifuished  for  her  personal  charms  and  mental  gifts.  Her 
father,  dying  in  51,  left  the  throne  to  her  in  partnership  with 
)ier  brother  Ptolemy.  The  latter  deprived  her  of  royal  pow- 
er, but  Julius  CcPsar  interposed  in  48  and  restored  her  to  the 
throne  after  her  brother  Ptolemy  had  l)een  killed  in  battle, 
she  captivated  the  affection  of  (  fesar.  and  acconipanleil  him 
To  Rome  in  40.  After  he  had  been  killed  in  44,  she  returned 
'II  Egypt.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42  b.  c.i  she  was 
- 1  unmoned  l>y  Antony  to  appear  before  him  in  Cilicia.  He 
•  i-anie  fascinated  by  her,  neglected  public  afl'airs.  and 
-|iint  nuicli  time  with  her  in  Alexandria.  Her  fleet  fought 
a::ain-^t  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  whicli  .she  was 
im-seiit,  31  B.  c.  She  was  -the  fiist  to  order  a  retreat.  Was 
tventually  taken  prisoner  by  Augustus,  who  intended  to  ex- 
hibit her  in  a  triumphal  procession  in  Rome.  D.  30  b.  c. 
That  she  killed  lierself  by  the  poison  of  an  asp  is  now  con- 
•<idered  impi'obable. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  an  obelisk  of  red  granite,  first 
■  iccted  about  lOiX)  b.  c..  at  Ileliopolis.  Egypt,  near  the  delta 

•  if  the  Nile,  by  Thothmes  III.  The  obelisk  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  each  side  having  3  perpendicular  lines,  the 
lenti-al  one  on  each  side  referring  to  Thothmes,  and  the 

ifliers  to  Rameses  II..  the  sui)posed  Sesostris;  it  was  dedi- 
uted  to  the  god  Ra.  or  the  Sun.  and  stood  liefore  the  temple 
;■  Turn  in  Ileliopolis  till  removed  to  Alexandria  iu  E^'vpt. 
and  set  up  there  23  b.  c.  where  it  remained  till  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  1880.  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  U.  S.  by  the  khedive  r>f  Egypt.  It  bears  its 
name,  "Cleopatra's  Needle.""  on  account  of  a  false  tradition 
that  it  was  broutrht  to  .\lexandria  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra  ; 
it  is  about  70  ft.  liigh,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  about  7  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  and  has  a  sharply-pointed  pyramidal 
top  ;  weighs  19(>  tons,  and  is  all  in  one  piece  :  its  pedestal.  0 
ft.  10  inches  high  and  about  Oft.  square,  is  in  one  )iiece  and 
weighs  44  tons.    (See  Obellsk.) 

Clepsy'dra  [Gr.  KKi-arta.  to  "steal."'  uSwp.  "water'"],  an 
instrument  once  iLsed  to  measure  time.  Its  best  form  con- 
sists of  a  reservoir  kept  full  of  water,  from  the  lower  part  of 
whi<'h  a  small  stream  is  alk)wed  to  How  into  a  vertical 
cylindrical  vessel.    The  increase  of  depth  in  this  cylinder  is 


proportional  to  the  time  of  flow,  and  may  be  read  off  on  any 
suitable  scale. 

Clerc  (Lackent),  a  deaf-mute.  b.  at  La  Balme.  near 
Lyons.  Fr..  Dec.  20,  1785.  When  1  yr.  of  age  he  lost  his  hear- 
ing in  coiLsequence  of  a  severe  buriL  He  was  instructed  bv 
the  Abbe  Sicard  at  Paris.  He  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  1810  with 
(iallaudet.  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hartford 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  opened  in  1817.  He  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  teacher.    D.  July  18.  1869. 

Clerk  (John),  a  Scot,  naval  tactician,  b.  at  Eldin  about 
1730.  He  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  manceu^'re  in  naval 
tactics  called  "  breaking  the  line."  This  plan  was  first  tried 
by  Lord  Rodney  in  1782.  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Fr.  admiral  de  Grasse.  ^^■rote  E^my  on  Xurul  Tactics.  D. 
May  10,  1812. 

Clermont',  a  city  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  208  m.  S.  bv  E.  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  R.  R.  It  has  a  (Jothic  cathedral  of  the  13th  century,  a 
coll.. a  iniblic  library  of  llittOvols..  a  theatre,  a  normal  .school, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the  anc.  cap. 
of  the  Arverni.  which  was  originally  called  Nemo»ns.  and 
afterward  Avgustoiiemetnw.  It  became  a  bp.'s  see  about  2.50 
A.  D.  The  great  council  in  which  the  crusades  originated 
was  held  here  by  Pope  L'rl)a7i  II.  in  1095.  C.  was  the  cap.  of 
Auvergne  for  several  centm-ies.     Pop.  1881,  43,033. 

Cleve'land,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
the  second  city  of  O..  is  situated  upon  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  in  lat.  41°  30'  5" 
N..  and  Ion.  81°  42'  6"  W..  and  is  the  seat  of  govt,  for  Cuya- 
hoga CO.  Its  R.  R.  distance  from  ColumbHs.  the  cap.  of  the 
State,  is  138  m.  Its  area  exceeds  27  sq.  m..  more  than  17,000 
acres  of  terr.  being  included  within  its  limits.  It  was  founded 
in  1796.  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland.  N<» 
pemianent  settlement  was  accomplished  earlier  than  1800. 
Dec.  23.  1814.  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  v.  of  C.  ; 
in  1836  a  city  charter  was  obtained  ;  in  18.55  a  iinitm  was  ef- 
fected with  O.  Citv,  upon  the  W.  side  of  Cuyahoga  River. 
The  pop.  in  1810  was  57 ;  1820,  a50  ;  1830.  1000 ;  1840.  6071  : 
1850.  17.034:  1860.  4:^.417:  1870,  92,829;  1880.  160.146.  With 
R.  Rs.  converging  from  all  directions  except  the  X.  :  with  the 
chain  of  great  lakes  opening  communication  with  the  iron 
and  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  ;  with  the  O.  Canal  con- 
necting Lake  Erie  with  the  O.  River,  and  the  O.  and  Pa. 
Canal  penetrating  the  coal-fields  of  O.  and  Pa.,  its  com- 
mercial facilities  are  second  to  no  city  in  the  West.  Its 
harbor  consists  of  2  piei-s,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
Cuyahoga  River  1200  ft.  into  the  lake,  between  which  is  a 
channel  200  ft.  wide  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  entry  of 
the  largest  vessels.  The  I'.  S.  govt,  is  con.stmcting  a  harbor 
of  refuge  at  this  point. 

The  C.  :Med.  Coll.  was  established  iu  1843:  the  Eye.  Ear. 
and  Throat  Inst,  is  conducted  under  its  sanction :  the  C. 
Homceopathic  Coll.  was  founded  in  18.'j<»:  the  med.  dept.  of 
the  Univ.  of  Wooster  was  established  in  C.  in  1864.  The  C. 
Public  Library  was  opened  in  1869  :  it  is  supported  by  a  tax 
of  14  of  a  mill' on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  The  C. 
Library  Association,  chartered  in  1848.  and  subsequently 
united  ^nth  the  Mercantile  Library,  enjoys  an  endowment 
of  S"2:3.(KX1.  and  possesses  the  title  to  the  building  which  it 
occupies,  valued  at  S.3(X),000.  The  C.  Law  Library  was  es- 
tablished in  1870  by  a  joint-stock  company.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  libraries  of  the  Western  Keserve  Historical  So- 
ciety. Kirtland  Society,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Bethel  Free 
Reading-Room. 

Charity  (St.  Vincent's)  Hospital,  opened  in  1866.  was  built 
by  gen.  subscriptioTi  and  donations  ;  it  is  supported  by  do- 
nations and  the  revenue  derived  from  paying  i}atients.  The 
Citv  Infimiarv  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
S.50",000.  The  'city  Hospital,  to  which  the  firet  patient  was 
admitted  1800.  has  no  endowment  ;  in  1875  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  U.  S.  ^Marine  Hospital.  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, established  in  1873.  is  without  endowment,  and  is 
supported  by  donations.  The  House  of  Maternity  is  man- 
aged in  connection  with  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  was  founded  in  ISiiS  as  an  adjunct  to  the  V. 
Homo-opathic  Coll.  Tiie  Women"s  and  ChUdren"s  Free  Med. 
and  Surgical  Dispen.sary  was  founded  in  1878  by  the  lady 
phys.  of  the  city :  it  relies  upon  the  charity  of  ladies  for 
support.  The  U!  S.  >Iarine  Hospital  was  opened  in  18.52.  and 
consolidated  with  the  C.  City  Hospital  in  187.5.  The  patients 
are  supported  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  at  the  City  Hospital,  and 
have  a  U.  S.  surgeon  provided  for  them. 

The  Bethel  Home  for  the  Destitute  provides  food  and 
temporary  shelter  for  needy  residents  of  the  city  and 
strangers  :  it  is  sustained  by  donations.  The  C.  Prot.  Orphan 
Asylum,  organized  18.52.  has  an  endowment  of  S.50.00(),  its 
income  being  §9000  per  annum.  The  Home  for  the  Aged 
Poor  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  Little  Sistei-s  of  the  Poor  : 
it  has  no  endowment,  and  is  supported  by  solicited  charity. 
The  Walnut  st.  Boarding-house,  opened  in  1869  and  enlarged 
in  1872,  is  conducted  by  the  Women's  Chr.  Association, 
and  is  without  endowment,  hut  the  association  owns  tin- 
buildiiiirs  and  grounds,  valued  at  §40.00).  a  present  fmm  a 
genilenian  of  the  city  :  its  object  is  to  furnish  a  home  to  re- 
spectable young  ladies  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for 
support,  and  at  a  cost  corn'sponding  to  their  means.  The 
Retreat  is  also  conducted  by  the  Women"s  Chr.  Association. 
It  was  opened  in  1807.  and  in  1873  took  possession  of  an  ex- 
tensive building  presented  to  it  by  generous  friends.  The 
Home  for  Aged  Women  is  under  the  same  management  ; 
its  building  was  erected  in  1870  by  a  citizen,  who  also  pro- 
vided an  annual  income  of  Sl'tKL  Trinity  Ch.  Home  is  con- 
ducted and  supi)orted  by  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Epis. 
Ch.  St.  .Marv"s  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded  in  1851, 
with  a  small  endo\\nnent.  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  is  tributary  to  St.  Mary's,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
caiv  of  a  younger  class  of  orphans  ;  it  was  founded  in  1S5!I. 
and  has  no  endowment.  St.  Vincent"s  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
founded  in  18.52,  without  endowment,  is  supported  by  fairs 
held  throughout  the  diocese  and  contributions.   The  Jewish 
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Orphan  Asylum  was  founded  in  1868.  without  endowment, 
but  receives  strong  support  from  the  order  of  I.  O.  B.  B., 
private  subscriptions,  and  donations.  The  N.  O.  Insane 
Asvhim,  a  State  inst.,  is  also  located  at  C. 

O..  noted  as  the  "  Forest  City,"  is  liberally  provided  with 
■  parks.  The  Pnlilic  .sijuare  contains  10  aci-cs,  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, adorned  wit  li  fonntains.  etc..  and  lias  an  elegant  mon- 
ument to  Com.  PeiTV  ill  conuiicinoration  of  his  victory  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1813.  Lake  View  Park  comprises  8%  acres  ;  it 
is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  South  Side  Park 
contains  8  acres.  Tliere  are  also  several  less  Important 
public  and  many  elegant  and  extensive  private  parks. 
The  Viaduct,  a  bridge  and  elevated  street  built  by  the  city, 
spans  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  connecting  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  of  the  city.  Its  lengtli  is3~>ll  ft.,  width  (J4  ft. ;  the  pivot 
span,  or  draw,  is  333  ft.  in  length  and  G8  ft.  above  the  ordi- 
nary water-surface  of  the  river.  The  structure  consists  of 
iron  trusses,  girders,  walls  of  masonry,  and  stone  arches. 
It  was  commenced  in  1874  and  completed  at  the  close  of 
1878,  the  entire  expenditure,  Jan.  1,  1879,  having  been 
$2,135,000.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water 
from  Lake  Erie  by  extensive  watei-Wdiks.  upon  wliich  had 
been  expended,  to  Jan.  1,  1879,  S;2.47l','.i7s.03.  To  avoid  the 
impurities  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  drainage  of  the 
city,  a  tunnel  is  employed,  extending  I14  m.  into  the  lake. 
F.  H.  Bkadneu,  Commercial  Ed.  "  Leader." 

Cleveland,  R.  R.  .iunc,  cap.  of  Bradley  co.,  Tenn.,  29 
m.  E.  by  N.  from  Chattanooga.  It  has  a  female  inst.  Pop. 
1870,  16.58 :  1880,  1874. 

Cleveland  (Charles  Dexter),  LL.D.,  a  scholar  and 
writer,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1802,  grad.  at  Dartmouth 
in  1827  ;  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa.,  in  1830, 
and  of  Lat.  in  Univ.  of  New  York  in  1832.  He  opened  in  18,34 
a  sem.  for  young  ladies  in  Pliila. ;  pub.  a  Vompendium  of 
Amer.  Literature  and  a  Coinpendiuvi  vf  Classical  Literature. 

D.  Aug.  18,  1869. 

Cleveland  (ChaunceyF.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hampton,  Conn., 
in  1799,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819  ;  was  gov.  of  Conn, 
in  1842  and  184-3,  and  M.  C.  1849-53. 

Cleveland  (Grover),  b.  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Mar.  18,  ia37, 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  17  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18.59 ;  assistant  dist.  atty.  Erie  co.  1863 ;  sheriff  3  yrs.  from 
1870 ;  mayor  of  Buffalo  1881  ;  nominated  by  Dem.  party  for 
gov.  of  N.  Y.,  and  elected  in  1882;  nominated  July  11,  1884, 
for  pres.  of  the  U.  S.  by  Dem.  convention  at  Chicago,  and 
elected  Nov.  4,  1884. 

Clifford  (John  Henry),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Jan.  16,  1809,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1827  ;  was 
gov.  of  Alass.  1853-54,  and  atty.-gen.  of  that  State  lf^9-53  and 
1854-.58.    D.  Jan.  2,  1876. 

ClifTord  (Nathan),  LL.D.,  a  .iurist,  b.  at  Rumney,  N.  H., 
Aug.  18,  1803 ;  became  a  citizen  of  Me.  in  1827,  M.  C.  1839-43, 
U.  S.  atty.-gen.  1846^7  ;  was  subsequently  U.  S.  minister  to 
Mex.  He  became  a  .iustice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in 
1858,  and  was  the  author  of  2  vols,  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Re- 
■porta.    D.  July  25.  1881. 

Clirton,  a  watering-place  of  Eng.,  is  a  suburb  of  Bristol. 
Here  are  tepid  springs  which  contain  carbonic  acid  and  salts 
of  magnesia ;  temperature  of  73°  F.    Pop.  28,695. 

Clifton,  Ariz.    See  Appendix. 

Clliton   Springs,  Ontario  co.,  N.   Y.,  on  R.  R.,  10  m. 

E.  N.  E.  of  Canandaigua.  It  has  copious  sulphur  springs, 
and  the  "  C.  S.  Sanitarium."    Pop.  1870,  746  ;  1880,902. 

Climac'teric  Year  [from  the  Gr.  /cAt^aKxepiKd?,  from 
KAi/iaJ,  a  '"ladder"],  certain  yrs.  in  the  life  of  man  long  sup- 
posed to  constitute  critical  points  in  his  health  and  fortune. 
The  number  7  multiplied  into  3,  5,  7,  and  9  produced  crises 
of  this  kind.  The  63d  yr.,  called  the  "grand  climacteric," 
was  the  most  important,  its  influence  being  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  multiple  of  the  2  mystical  numbers  7  and  9. 

C'll'mate,  the  condition  of  any  place  in  respect  to  tem- 
perature, moistness  or  dryness  ;  the  phys.  agencies  fostering 
life  and  acting  through  the  atmosphere.  Heat  and  water 
are  the  2  elements  of  which  every  plant  and  animal  require 
a  certain  share.  The  laws  of  the  distriliution  of  heat  and 
rain,  therefore,  are  here  the  most  iniiioitant.  To  them  we 
must  add  the  course  of  the  winds,  whicli  play  a  prominent 
part  in  both.  The  temperature  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  fundamental  of  tlie  ]ilienoinena  of  C.  for  the  winds  are 
essentially  due  to  differences  of  temperature,  and  the  rains 
are  regulated  both  by  changes  of  temperature  and  the  course 
of  the  winds. 

Bis'triljHiiori  of  Heat.— AW  heat  available  for  the  purposes  of 
organic  life  comes  from  the  sun.  Its  distribution  over  the 
globe,  however,  depends  ujion  }nA\\  <isi  ronondrul  imA  physical 
causes.  To  the  first  lit'long  tlie  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
its  rotation  on  itself,  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  and  the 
inclination  of  its  axis  :  to  tin-  second,  the  difference  in  the 
absorbing  power  of  land  and  water,  the  action  of  the  winds 
and  marine  currents,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
climatic  condition  derived  from  the  first  constitutes  the  as- 
tronomical C,  which,  iiKjdified  by  these  secondary  phys. 
agencies,  becomes  tlie  plivs.  or  actual  C. 

Asiroimnicul  V. :  Influence  of  the  'form  of  the  Earth.— The 
most  gen.  law  in  the  distribution  of  heat'isits  gradual  de- 
crease from  a  maximum  at  the  eciuator  to  a  minimum  at 
the  poles.  The  cause  of  this  iiie(|ualitv  is  tlii'  splicricalform 
of  the  earth.  Tlie  rays  of  tlic  sun  fall  most  thirklv  and  pro- 
duce their  full  effect  when  pcrix  ndicular,  as  in  the  equatorial 
regions;  less  thickly  and  with  diminished  intensity  when 
slanting,  as  in  the  iiiteiinediate  hits.  ;  when  tangent,  as  at 
the  poles,  they  lose  their  heating  power.  Each  day  testi- 
fies to  this  fact.  The  horizontal  rays  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun  have  but  little  heating  power ;  the  heat  increases 
with  the  ascending  sun  ;  it  is  greatest  at  noon,  when  the  sun 
IS  highest.  To  tliis  cause,  tht-rcfoic,  wc  must  trace  those 
permanent  differences  of  tcmjicratuie  wliich  carry  with 
them  corresponding  differences  in  the  system  of  winds,  rains, 
and  organic  life,  and  establish  the  great  zones  of  C— tropi- 
cal, temperate,  and  frigid. 


Influence  of  the  Move7nents  of  the  Earth. —To  the  rotation  on 
its  aj-is  is  due  a  daily  period'  of  light  and  darkness.  While 
the  sun  shines  the  earth  receives  more  heat  than  it  emits  by 
radiation  ;  during  the  night  it  loses  more  than  it  receives. 
Hence  this  pericKl  of  day  and  night  is  one  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  coldest  part  of  which  is  the  end  of  the  night,  or  sunrise. 

7'h(  rerolution  of  the  earth  around  tlie  sun  combined  with  the 
inclination  of  its  axis  on  the  plane  of  revolution  causes  these 
periodic  variations  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  called  the 
seasons.  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  on  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  the  sun  would  always  be  opposite  the  equa- 
tor. The  days  and  nights  being  then  of  equal  length  on  all 
parallels,  all  the  year  round, the  mean  temperature  on  eacli 
parallel  would  be  constant,  and  no  seasons  of  heat  and  cold 
would  exist. 

But  the  axis  being  inclined  23}^°,  an  ever  A'arying  inequal- 
ity of  days  and  nights  and  of  temperature  is  the  consequence. 
Only  twice  a  yr.,  on  the  20th  of  Mar.  and  the  22d  of  Sept.,  is 
the  sun  opposite  the  equator.  It  is  then  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes  and  average  temperature.  On  the  21st  of  June, 
the  N.  pole  being  inclined  2314°  toward  the  sun,  the  sun's 
rays  fall  perpendicular  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the 
border  of  the  lighted  hemisphere  I'eaches  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  23)^°  beyond  the  pole.  This  is  the  time 
of  the  solstice,  or  ot  the  longest  day  and  shortest  night  and 
of  the  highest  sun  in  all  the  N.  hemisphere.  It  is  tlierefore 
the  summer  season,  while  the  S.  hemisphere  has  the  shortest 
day,  the  longest  night,  the  lowest  sun,  and  the  winter  sea- 
son. On  the  other  solstice,  the  21st  of  Dec,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and 
nights  Increases  very  slowly  in  the  tropical  regions,  then 
more  and  more  rapidly  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  long- 
est day  is  24  hours,  and  the  sun  does  ttot  set  on  the  21st  of 
June.  Beyond  that  limit  to  tlie  pole  the  sun  makes  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  horizon  without  disappearing  for  months  in  suc- 
cession, and  at  the  iiole  the  yr.  is  divided  into  1  day  and  1 
night  of  6  months  each.  The  reverse  again  occurs  in  the  op- 
posite season.  Thus  in  the  troincal  regions  the  temperature 
is  nearly  constant  throughout  the  yr.,  while  the  increasing 
inequality  of  days  and  nights  toward  the  pole  causes  an  in- 
creasing difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter. 

The  length  of  the  days,  however,  in  the  high  latitudes  com- 
pensates for  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
so  it  happens  that  the  accumulated  heat  of  a  long  summer 
day  in  the  temperate  regions  may  be  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  a  day  in  tlie  tropical  regions.  A  summer  day  of 
neai-ly  19  hours  in  Labrador  or  St.  Petersburg  may  be  as 
warai  as  a  day  of  12  hours  under  the  equator,  but  these  N. 
lats.  have  only  a  few  such  days  in  the  yr. 

Toward  the  equator  the  number  of  warm  days  gradually 
increases.  Thus  the  polar  regions  have  short  summers  and 
long  winters,  passing  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  with 
great  differences  of  temperature.  In  the  temperate  regions 
summer  and  winter  are  about  of  equal  length,  with  long 
transition  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  and  variable  tem- 
perature.   An  everlasting  summer  reigns  in  tropical  regions. 

Physical  C. — According  to  the  laws  of  astronomical  C,  we 
should  expect  the  same  average  temperature  and  the  same 
peiiodic  changes  in  all  places  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
of  lat.,  but  thermometric  observations  prove  it  to  be  quite 
otherwise.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Labrador 
has  a  frozen  and  treeless  C,  while  on  the  other  side  in  the 
same  lat.  we  are  greeted  by  the  mild  atmosphere,  rich  ver- 
dure, and  fertile  fields  of  the  Brit.  Isles.  New  York  with  its 
icy  winter  is  in  the  same  lat.  as  Naples  with  its  orange 
groves.  On  the  W.  coast  of  our  continent,  San  Francisco, 
with  its  mild,  snowless  winters  and  cool  summers,  is  on  the 
parallel  of  Wash.,  with  a  frozen  Potomac  in  the  cold  season 
and  a  burning  summer  sun. 

Isothermal  Lines.— To  render  visible  to  the  eye  the  actual 
distribution  of  heat,  as  given  by  observations  of  the  ther- 
mometer, Humboldt  introduced  the  isothermid  lines,  or  lines 
which  connect  all  places  having  the  same  mean  temperature, 
either  of  the  yr,,  of  a  season,  or  of  any  particular  month. 
The  annual  isothermal  lines  show  the  average  amount  of 
heat  belonging  to  each  place  ;  the  monthly  and  season  iso- 
thermals,  its  distribution  throughout  the  yr.  To  ehminate 
the  local  influence  of  altitude,  the  temperatures  are  reduced 
to  what  they  would  be  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Such  lines  show  a  wide  departure  from  the  course  of  the 
parallels.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  their  difference  is 
from  the  parallels,  the  greater  ateo  the  deviation  from  the 
astronomical  temperature  arising  from  phys.  causes.  To 
understand  aright  the  meaning  of  these  differences,  we 
must  remember  that  when  the  ist>thermal  lines,  in  either 
hemisphere,  bend  away  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles 
they  indicate  heating  influences ;  when  they  bend  from  the 
poles  toward  the  equator  they  indicate  a  cooling  influence. 

The  prin.  facts  to  be  noted  here  are  the  following :  On  the 
whole,  the  greater  disturbances  occur  in  the  N.  hemisphere, 
which  has  the  most  land  ;  the  isothermal  lines  are  far  more 
uniform  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  which  has  most  water.  The 
greatest  deviations  are  found  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  isothermal  line  of  50°  F.  of  temper- 
ature, which  passes  near  New  York  in  the  40th  degree  ( if 
lat.,  reaches  Ire.  and  Lond.  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, 11  degrees  of  lat.  farther  N.  The  isothermal  of  40'=^, 
which  passes  through  Central  Canada  and  N.  S.  about  the 
46th  degree  of  lat.,  touches  the  S.  part  of  Iceland  and  the 
coast  of  Nor.  in  the  64th  degree  of  lat.,  or  18  degrees  farther 
N,  The  isothermal  of  30°  passes  through  Central  Labrador 
and  Cape  North  in  Europe,  tliougli  their  lats.  differ  by  21 
degrees.  In  higher  lats.  the  difference  is  still  greater.  From 
these  remarkable  deviations  of  the  isotliermaUines,  we  see 
that  not  onlv  W.  Europe  is  a  great  deal  warmer  than  E. 
Amer.  in  the  same  lat.,  but  that  the  difference  increases 
more  and  more  toward  the  pole.  It  is  also  evident  from 
the  bending  of  the  lines  that  the  heating  influences  bear 
toward  the  N.  E. 
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Similar  nuxlitications  of  the  annual  isothei-mal  lines  take 
place  in  the  N.  Pacific.  Here  also  the  E.  u>r  Asiatic)  is 
colder  than  the  Anier.  coast,  and  the  climate  of  (.'al.  and 
Or.  much  milder  than  that  of  a  con-espondin?  lat.  in  Asia  ; 
but  all  these  differences  are  reduced  t<>  nearly  ?4  of  what 
thev  are  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  can  thus  be  accepted  as  a  law  that  in  the  2  great  land 
masses  of  the  X.  hemisphere  the  \V.  coasts  are  warmer  than 
the  E.  coasts.  Moreover,  while  the  averase  temperature  of 
the  oceans  is  higher,  the  bendinfr  of  the  lines  southward  in 
the  interior  of  these  continents  shows  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  due  to  their  lat. 

In  the  S.  hemisphere  the  law  of  the  temperature  of  the 
opposite  coasts  seems  to  be  reversed.  In  Amer.  and  in  Afr. 
the  W.  is  colder  than  the  E.  coast,  and  in  this  hemi-sphere 
the  average  temperature  of  the  continents  is  rather  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean. 

Jnjixtiict  of  Whnlf:  ami  Matnne  Currents.— The  cause  of 
these  apparent  anomalies  in  the  distributii  m  of  heat  is  found 
in  the  course  of  the  gen.  winds  and  marine  currents  which 
carrv  the  temperatures  of  one  astronomical  zone  into  an- 
other. Eciuatorial  winds  from  the  S.  bring  us  a  share  of 
heat  from  the  tropics  :  polar  winds,  the  chilling  breath  of  a 
X.  atmosphere.  If,  from  any  cause,  one  of  these  great  cur- 
rents becomes  prevailing  throughout  the  yv.  in  a  particular 
region,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  or  cold  is  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  solar  heat,  considerably  modifying  the 
astronomical  temperature.  The  great  marine  currents  per- 
form the  same  functions,  carrying  tropical  and  polar  tem- 
peratures far  into  the  middle  lats.  Thus  it  is  that  the  S.  W. 
winds,  which  blow  almost  %  of  the  yr.  over  W.  Europe,  and 
the  constant  flow  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
greatly  increase  the  average  temperature  of  that  continent, 
and  strongly  deflect  the  course  of  its  isothermal  lines.  In 
the  S.  hemisphere  the  great  Antarctic  cun-ents  cool  the 
W.  coast  of  S.  Amer.  and  W.  Afr.,  while  the  tropical  marine 
currents  warm  the  E.  coasts  of  both  continents.  (See  Winds, 
and  CrRREXTs,  ^Iarine.) 

lAind  and  Sea  ('.—Water  has  a  great  capacity  for  heat,  but 
a  feeble  conducting  power ;  it  grows  warm  slowly  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  gives  up  its  heat  slowly.  Thus  the 
heating  and  cooling  do  not  reach  extremes.  Land  rapidly 
absorbs  the  solar  rays  :  the  surface  layer  is  quickly  heated 
and  soon  attains  a  high  temperature,  but  loses  it  by  radia- 
tion with  equal  rapidity.  It  thus  reaches  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  ««"  or  oceanic  C,  therefore,  is  character- 
ized by  equableness  of  temperature  and  moisture  ;  the  land 
or  continental  C,  by  extremes  of  temperature  and  dryness. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  continents  in  winter  are  cooler, 
and  in  summer  warmer  than  the  oceans.    Arnold  Gutot. 

Climbers  (in  ornithology).    See  Scansores. 

Climbiug  Fern  {Lygo'dium  palmat'/m),  a  rare  species 
of  fern  of  the  sub-order  Osmundineae.  is  remarkable  for  its 
habit  of  climbins  or  twining  upon  shrubs  and  weeds.  It 
occurs  in  the  U.  S.  from  Mass.  to  Fla.  and  westward. 

Clliubing  Perch.    See  Anabantid.e. 

Climbing  Plants,  or  Climbers,  the  popular  term 
for  those  plants  which  seek  support  from  other  objects  in 
nrder  to  ascend  from  the  earth,  as  the  vine,  etc.  This  end 
is  accomplished  in  different  ways.  Some  cUmb  by  means 
of  rootlets  growing  from  the  stem,  as  the  ivy ;  some  by 
the  coiling  of  their  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  as  Clematis  and 
yasturti'.im  ;  some  by  means  of  tendrils,  as  the  grape-vine 
and  passion-flower ;  and  some  tendrils,  instead  of  taking 
hold  by  their  coiling  tips,  adhere  by  expanded  disks,  as  the 
Va.  creeper.  In  twiners  the  stem  itself  coils  around  the 
support,  either  from  right  to  left  (against  the  sum,  as  in  the 
pole-beau,  or  from  left  to  right,  as  the  hop-vine.  Tendrils 
are  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves ; 
more  commonly  they  are  transformed  branches.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  movements  through  which  plants  climb  in 
these  various  ways  have  come  to  be  understood. 

Cliucli  River  rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ya.,  flows 
S.  W.,  and  enters  E.  Teim. ;  flows  between  two  ridgescalled 
Clinch  Mt.  and  Powell  Mt.,  and  unites  with  the  Holston  at 
Kingston  to  form  the  Tenn.  River.    Length,  about  300  m. 

Cllng'man  (Thomas  Lanier  i,  b.  in  Surrey  co.,  X.  C, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  X.  C.  1832 ;  was  sent  to  Cong,  in  l^i, 
and  6  times  re-elected  ;  twice  chosen  U.  S,  Senator ;  became 
a  brig. -gen.  in  the  Confed.  sei-vice. 

Clingman's  Dome,  in  Jackson  co.,  X.  C,  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Great  Smoky  3Its.,  between  X.  C.  and 
Tenn.  It  rises  to  6660  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  second  in 
height  in  the  Appalachians.  It  was  named  after  Thomas  L. 
Clingman.  who  ascended  it  in  1858. 

Clink'stone,  a  f  elspathic  rock  of  a  grayish-green  color, 
having  such  a  tendency  to  lamination  that  it  sometimes  fur- 
nishes tUes  for  roofing.  It  is  a  compact,  homogeneous  rock, 
passing  gradually  into  gray  basalt.  The  slab  gives  a  metallic 
"clink  "  when  struck  with  a  hammer  ;  whence  its  name. 

Clln'ton,  citv  and  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  De  Witt  co.,  HI., 
2:3  m.  3.  of  Bloomineton.     Pop.  ]Sr0.  1800  :  18^0.  2709. 

Clinton,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  la.,  a  R.  R.  centre,  sit- 
uated on  the  Miss.  River,  42  m.  above  Davenport.  The  river 
is  here  crossed  bv  an  iron  bridge  which  is  abiiut  4000  ft.  long 
and  cost  $600,000.  The  cars  of  the  Chicago  and  X.  W.  R.  R. 
pass  over  this  bridge.     Pop.  1870,  0129  ;  1880,  tK)52. 

Clinton,  R.  R.  centre,  Worcester  CO..  Mass.,  on  the 
Nashua  River,  16  m.  X.  E,  of  Worcester.  Pop.  of  tp.  18T0, 
5429 :  18'<(^),  8029. 

Clinton,  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  llenn'  co..  Mo..  40  m,  S.  W. 
of  Sedalia.  It  is  called  the  "model  to"wn  "  of  W.  Mo.  Pop. 
1870.  640 ;  1880.  2868. 

Clinton,  R.  R.  junc.  Oneida  co..  X.  Y.,  9  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Utica.  and  on  Chenango  Canal.  It  has  a  sem.  for  bovs  and 
4  for  young  ladies.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Hamilton  Coll. 
In  the  vicinity  are  large  quarries  of  good  building-stone. 
Pop.  1870.  1(>10 ;  1880,  12:36. 

Clinton,  R.  R.  junc.  Rock  co..  Wis.,  78  m.  X.  W.  of 
Chicago.    Pop.  of  tp.  1870.  1943 ;  1880,  2126. 


Clinton  (Charles),  the  father  of  George  Chnton  (1739- 
18121.  b.  in  Limgford  co.,  Ire.,  in  1690,  of  Eng.  stock.  In  1729 
he  emigrated  to  Amer..  settled  in  LTster  co.,  X'.  Y.,  became 
a  judtfc,  and  a  lieut.-col.  in  the  Fr.  and  Indian  wars,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  distingui.shed  Clinton  familv  of  X.  Y. 
State.     D.  Xov.  19.  1773. 

Clinton  (De  Witt),  a  statesman,  b.  at  Little  Britain, 
Orange  co.,  X.  Y.,  Mar.  2,  1769,  was  a  son  of  Gen.  James  C. 
and  a  nephew  of  Gov.  George  C.  His  mother's  name  was 
Mary  De  Witt.  He  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll..  X.  Y..  in  1786, 
studied  law.  and  became  in  1790  private  sec.  to  his  uncle, 
then  gov.  of  X'.  Y.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  Rep.  or  Anti- 
Federalist,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1797.  and  of  the  State  senate  in 
1798.  In  1801  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  L'.  S.  ;  m  18a3 
the  gov.  and  council  appointed  him  mayor  of  the  citv  of 
Xew  York,  subsequently  reappointing  him.  He  also  served 
as  heut.-gov.  (1811-13).  and  was  one  of  the  coms.  appointed 
in  1810  to  examine  and  suirev  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  In  1812  he  differed  from  Pres.  Madi- 
son in  relation  to  the  war  against  G.  Brit.,  and  became  his 
competitor  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  C.  was  nominated  by 
the  Rep.  members  of  the  legislature  of  X.  Y.,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  many  Federalists.  He  received  89  electoral  votes, 
cast  by  Mass.,  Conn.,  X.  H.,  R.  I.,  X.  Y.,  X.  J.,  Del .  and  Md.. 
but  was  not  elected.  His  course  and  policv  at  this  period 
offended  many  of  the  Reps,  (or  Dems.).  and  he  was  removed 
from  the  mayoralty  about  the  end  of  1814.  In  1815  he  com- 
posed an  able  argument  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  of  wiiich  enterprise  he  was  the  prin.  promoter.  This 
argument  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  which  early  in  1817  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
construction  of  that  canal.  He  was  elected  gov.  of  X.  Y. 
in  1817,  but  his  former  political  opponents  organized  against 
him  a  party  who  were  called  "Bucktails."  and  who  de- 
nounced the  projected  canal  as  visionary  and  impractica- 
ble. In  1820  he  was  re-elected  gov.,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  be- 
ing the  defeated  candidate ;  he  was  again  elected  gov.  in 
1824.  The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825.  and  when  the 
opening  of  the  canal  was  celebrated  in  Oct.  of  that  yr.  Gov. 
C.  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  with  triumphal  demonstrations 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  Xew  York.  He  was  re-elected 
gov.  in  1826,  and  d.  at  .\ibany  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  olfice,  Feb.  11,  1828. 

Clinton  (George),  the  4th  V.-P.  of  the  V.  S..  b.  in  Lister 
CO.,  X.  Y.,  July  26,  1739.  He  was  an  uncle  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. He  practised  law  in  his  youth,  and  was  elected  in  1775 
to  the  Continental  Cong.,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.,  but  he  was  absent  when  it  was  signed,  having  been 
called  to  take  command  of  a  brigade  of  militia.  He  was 
chosen  gov.  of  X.  Y.  in  1777,  and  continued  in  that  ofiBce. 
by  several  re-elections,  until  1795.  In  1788  he  presided  over 
the  State  convention  called  to  ratify  the  Federal  const., 
which  instrument  he  disapproved,  because  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  central  govt.  He  was  afterward  the  prin. 
leader  of  the  Rep.  party  in  the  State  of  X.  Y.,  and  was 
chosen  gov.  of  that  State  in  1801.  In  1804  he  was  elected 
V.-P.  of  the  L'.  S.  by  the  Dems.,  who  elected  Jefferson  as 
Pres.  He  was  re-elected  Y.-P.  in  1808  when  Mr.  iladison 
became  Pres.    D.  Apr.  20.  1812. 

Clinton  (Sir  Henry),  an  Eng.  gen.,  b.  in  17.38.  He  served 
as  maj.-gen.  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Jime  1775.  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Brit,  army  in  X.  Amer. 
early  in  1778.  He  evacuated  Phila.  in  June  17^8.  and  moved 
his  army  by  land  to  Xew  York.  He  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion against  Charleston.  S.  C..  which  he  besieged  and  took 
in  May  1779.  In  Oct.  1781  he  sailed  from  Xew  York  with 
about  7(X)0  men  to  relieve  Comwallis.  but  the  latter  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown  before  the  airival  of  C.  He  was  su- 
perseded by  Gen.  Carleton  in  1781.    D.  Dec.  24.  1795. 

Clinton  (James),  a  gen.,  b.  in  Ulster  co..  X.  Y.,  Aug.  9. 
17.36.  was  a  son  of  Col.  Charles  C.  and  the  father  of  the 
statesman  De  Witt  C. ;  sensed  under  Gen.  Montgomery  in 
Canada,  and  took  part  in  Sullivan's  operations  against" the 
Indians  in  X.  Y.  in  1779.  In  Oct.  1781  he  assisted  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.    D.  Dec.  22,  1812. 

Cli'o  [Gr.  KAeiii],  one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided  over  his- 
toiy,  and  was  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand  a  half- 
opened  roll  or  scroll,  and  in  the  other  a  cithara. 

Clion'idae,  a  family  of  Pteropods.  The  Clio  borealis  is  a 
prin.  part  of  the  food  "f  v.-ha'.t:*  in  tIj^  Arctic  seas.    It  is 


Clio  Borealis. 


scarcely  an  inch  long.  They  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that 
a  whale  cannot  open  its  mouth  without  engulfing  them  in 
great  luimbers.     Clio  aiiMraUg\s  very  abundant  in  S.  seas. 

Clis'thenes,  or  Cleis'tltenes  [Gr.  KA^icreeiajs],  an 
Athenian  statesman,  the  grand-uncle  of  Pericles,  lived  about 
500  B.  c.  He  increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Attica 
from  4  to  10.  and  rendered  the  const,  more  democratic. 

Clive  (Robert),  Lord,  the  founder  of  the  Brit,  suprem- 
acv  in  India,  b.  at  Stvche.  in  Shropshire.  Sept.  29.  1725.  He 
went  to  Madras  in  1744.  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  then  a  trading  corporation  possessing  only 
a  few  acres  of  land.  War  having  broken  out  between  the 
Eng.  and  Fr.,  he  entered  the  service  as  au  ensign  in  1747. 
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His  inilitarv  {reniiis  ami  resolute  si)int  procured  liis  rapid 
promotion.'  In  175(1  and  1751  lie  defeated  the  Fr.  at  Arcot 
and  other  places.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  kov  of  Ft  St. 
David  He  waged  war  witli  success  ;iiranist  the  nabob 
.surajali  Dowlali.  and  took  C  alcutta  in  1757.  In  June  of  that 
vr  with  3i>00  men,  lie  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
iiabob".s  arm)-  of  CO.OOO  men  at  the  Ijattle  of  Plassey,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  gov.  of  Bengal.  In  1700 
he  returned  to  Eng.,  and  was  raised  in  1761  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  baron  of  Plassev.  In  1704  he  was  again  sent  to 
India  with  authority  to  rectify  dist)rders,  and  proved  him- 
self an  able  administrator,  and  restored  discipline  ;  returned 
to  Eng  in  1707.  His  enemies  in  Pari,  accu.sed  him  of  having 
enriched  liimself  bv  a  tvraiinical  abuse  of  power.  An  in- 
quest resulted  in  his  acquittal.  He  became  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  opium,  and  committed  suicide  in  Lond. 
Nov  2i,  1774.  (See  Sik  Joh.v  Malcolm,  L/fe  of  Lord  Clire.) 
Cloa'ca  OTax'lnia  [Lat.  the  "largest  sewer  "J,  a  sid)- 
terranean  jjassage  through  which  a  great  part  of  the  sewage 
of  anc.  Kome  was  conveyed  to  the  Tiber.  Its  construction 
is  attributed  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  (about  550  b.  c).  Passing 


Mniitli  (jf  Cioac.a  Ma.xima  at  Rome. 

from  the  Forum  it  terminated  in  the  Tiber,  where  the  mouth 
of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  Notwithstanding  its  great  age,  the 
('.  M.  is  ill  admirable  preservation. 

Clocks.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  human  hist,  man 
has  sought  to  measure  time.  To  pastoral  or  agricultural 
nations,  wliere  the  duties  of  each  day  were  monotonoixs  and 
bounded  by  the  4  great  divisions  of  simrise,  inid-day,  sunset, 
and  midniglit,  extreme  accuracy  was  not  lmi)ortant.  The 
first  measure  of  time  was  the  sun-dial,  but  this  being  of  no 
service  at  night  or  in  cloudy  days,  the  jioui'-glass  was  in- 
vented, next  the  clepsydra,  subsequently  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  index,  or  sort  of  dial  driven 
by  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  bottom  of  the  .iar. 
These  have  been  in  use  ;iO(X)  yrs.  The  next  improvement 
was  the  substitution  of  a  weight,  for  the  water,  to  turn  the 
wheel.  This  has  been  attributed  to  Archimedes.  Some 
contrivance  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  weight  so  as  to 
make  the  indt'X  pass  over  equal  spaces  in  e(|ual  times.  This 
must  be  accomplished  liy  a  peiiduluni  or  escapement  of 
some  kind,  and  a  rude  escai)emeiit  is  attributed  to  Gerbert, 
about  A.  I).  1000.  A  better  one  was  that  of  De  Vick  in  1379. 
Accuracy  in  marking  time  was  not  attained,  however,  by 
this,  although  it  was  a  great  improvement.  For  270  yrs. 
there  was  no  advance  ;  Init  between  1041  and  1058  the  idea 
of  attaciiing  the  pallets  of  the  escapement  to  the  pcndidum- 
rodand  making  the  escapement  horizontal  occurred  l)othto 
Hariis,  an  Eng.  clock-maker,  and  Huyghens.  a  Dut.  ])liilos. 
The  anchor  escapement  of  Dr.  Hooke.  invented  in  1000-80, 
and  the  dead-beat  escapement  of  Graliam  in  1700,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  clock-making.  There  lias  been  no  material 
change  in  the  iirinciples  on  which  ('.  are  made  except  in 
the  suiistitution  of  steel  si)rings  for  weights  and  in  the  finer 
movements,  and  tlie  addition  of  the  hair-siuing  to  regulate 
still  further  the  action  of  the  escapement  or  ]>eiHlulum,  since 
1700.  There  have  been  a  great  variety  of  eseaiiements  in- 
vented, and  much  more  attention  paid  to  accuracy  in  the 
details  and  perfection  of  finish,  but  the  princiides  are  the 
same.  The  tall,  old-fasliioned  ('.,  with  its  long  pendulum 
and  heavy  weights,  seems  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
little  •'  mitmeg  lever  "  which  stands  on  the  shelf,  Init  both 
de])end  ujjoii  the  same  princiiile. 

In  the  I'.  S.  the  only  ('.  now  imported,  except  by  the  anti- 
(juarians.  are  the  Fr.  mantel  or  jiarlor  ('.,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  tlies(»  is  falling  off.  Oiir  manntacturers  make  ('. 
for  the  world.  About  2..500,000  are  made  aiimially,  and  the 
numbei'  is  increasing.  The  value  of  these  at  tlu;  factories  is 
Iirobably  S0,000,000  or  more.  The  c.  manufacture  in  the 
r.  S.  began  about  1787.  Eli  Terry  of  Windsor,  t'onn.,  was 
probably  the  first  clock-maker  iiere.  His  C.  were  made  en- 
tirely of  wood.  In  1807  he  undertook  to  make  .500  C.  at  one 
time,  but  this  over.stocked  the  market  and  reduced  the  price 
from  %-ir>  to  $15,  and  at  last  to  Sio.  It  was  not  till  18:^7  that 
brass-wheel  C.  wei'e  made  in  \\n\  V .  S.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  Inisiness  of  clock-making  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
•not  more  than  15  houses,  of  which  11  of  the  largest  are  in 
f'onii.  and  the  rest  in  Mass.  and  X.  Y.  They  manufacture 
<ommon  one  and  eight  dayC.  ;  levers,  one  and  eight  day, 
with  and  without  strike  and  alarm  ;  otBce,  hanghig.  aiid 


calendar  C.  :  clock  movements,  mantel  or  parlor  C.  equal  to 
the  best  Fr.  in  acciu-acy  and  elegance,  and  tower  and 
pillar  ('.  All  of  these  are  superior  in  quality  to  and  lower  in 
price  than  the  best  foreign  C. 

The  remarkable  Amer.  astronomical  C.  produced  by  Felix 
Meier  by  4  yrs.'  labor  (1870-80.  fully  described  in  ./.'.<  Vini\ 
Cijc.  vol.  ii.  p.  116).  and  which  is  pronounced  by  good  judges 
greatly  superior  to  the  famous  Strasbourg  C.,  is  a  signal 
triumph  of  inventive  genius.  It  is  18  ft.  high,  8  wide,  and  5 
deep  ;  has  2000  wheels,  its  weights  weigh  700  lbs.,  and  it  is 
woimd  up  once  in  12  days.  It  strikes  the  quarter  hours  by 
appropriate  figures.  Death  tolling  the  full  hour.  At  each 
hour  a  large  music-ljox  lieginsto  play,  and  there  is  a  proces- 
sion of  the  Presidents  in  file  before  Washington,  who  stands, 
holding  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  upon  a  marble  dome  over  the 
main  body  of  the  ('.  The  C.  represents  all  the  divisions  of 
time  from  seconds  to  years,  the  seasons,  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
re\()lutions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planets  around  the  sun, 

et<'.  L.   P.   UltOCKETT. 

Clo'dius  (PcBLirs),  surnamed  Pulcher  (i.e.  "hand- 
some"), a  profligate  Kom.  tribune  and  patrician,  was  a 
brother  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  In  02  b.  c.  he  cotn- 
mitted  .sacrilege  by  intruding  himself,  disguised  as  a 
woman,  into  the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea.  At  his  trial  for 
this  offence  he  attemptt'd  to  v>ro\e  that  he  was  not  in  Kome 
at  that  time,  liut  ('icero  testified  that  he  saw  ('.  in  Kome  on 
that  day.  and  thus  incurred  his  enmity.  ('.  was  acqintted 
by  means  of  bribery,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people 
in  .5!(  B.  c.  He  persecuted  Cicero  liy  the  enactment  of  a  law 
that  he  should  be  interdicted  fi'omfire  and  watei',  and  drove 
him  into  exile.  He  was  killed  in  52  b.  c.  in  an  encoimter 
with  Milo. 

<'lotliaire  I.,  b.  in  497  a.  «.,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Clovis.  king  of  the  Franks.  He  became  king  of  Soissons  in 
511.  and  bynmrdering  2  f>f  his  nephews  obtained  the  sov- 
ereignty over  all  the  fonner  dominions  of  Clovis.  D.  ."01, 
leaving  4  sons,  who  divided  the  realm  between  them. 

i'lotliaire  II.,  a  son  of  Chilperie  I.  and  grandson  t>f 
Clothaire  I.,  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Soissons  in  584  a.  d. 
He  put  to  death  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  and  in  013 
liecame  sovereign  of  all  Fr.     D.  028. 

C'lotlios-Motli  (  Ti/ie/i  Jlarirro/itdla),  a  tineUl  of  an  iri- 
descent buff  color,  and  wings  narrow,  acutely  pointed,  and 
delicately  tringed.  The  moths  appear  in  the  N.  States 
about  May.  lay  their  eggs  by  preference  in  woollen  cloth, 
and  the  eatcri)illars  develop  in  June,  having  woven  cylindri- 
cal cases  in  the  cloth.  Carbolic  acid  orbenzine  is  one  vt'  the 
best  i)i-e\  entives  of  their  ravages. 

Clo'tlio,  in  classic  mythology,  one  of  the  Parce. 

C'lotlio  (a  serpent).    See  Puff  Adder. 

<'lotiI'da,  Saint,  queen  of  Fr.,  was  a  daughter  (\{  Chil- 
peiie,  king  of  Burgundy.  She  was  married  tf)  Clovis  I.. 
and  induced  him  to  profess  the  Chr.  religion  in  490.     D.  .545. 

Clouds  [Lat.  riiibes]  are  collections  of  minute  partit-les  of 
water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Tliise  particles  are 
often,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  great  elevation  at  which  they 
float,  in  a  frozen  state,  even  in  summer.  When  mas.ses  of 
air  fidly  charged  with  aqueous  vapor,  but  at  different  tem- 
peratures, come  in  contact  with  each  other  and  mix,  the 
space  occupied  by  tlie  resulting  tnass  will  be  overcharged, 
and  the  vapor,  which  was  invisible  so  long  as  completely 
mingled  with  the  air.  becomes  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
water-dust,  ami  then  takes  the  ai)i(earance  of  fog  or  cloud. 
The  only  difference  between  fog  and  cloud  is  that  while  the 
latter  remains  high  in  the  atmosphere,  the  former  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  earth  ;  in  other  words,  fog  is  simply  cloud 
close  at  hand. 

Clougli,  kluf  (Arthir  Hr«H),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  at  Liver- 
pool Jan.  1.  1819,  was  ed.  at  Kugby.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's favorite  pupils.  From  Kugby  he  jiassed  to  Ox.,  where- 
"he  carried  away  the  Balliol  scholarship  with  a  renown 
l)eyond  tliat  of  any  of  his  predecessois."  From  Balliol  lie 
was  elected  to  a  feilowsliij)  at  Oriel,  and  he  remained  at  Ox. 
until  1848.  In  1S48  apiiearcd  his  first  pub.  poem,  The  Bothie 
of  Tober-)iu-ViioUch  :  a  Loii(j-V<icaiion  Pattto7'(il,w\wh  was 
quickly  rec<)gnized  as  a  work  of  remarkable  power  and 
beauty.  After  his  withdrawal  frotii  Ox.  in  1848.  C.  spent  a 
yr.  or  t\V(i  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  going  as  far  as  the  It. 
lakes.  ( »n  his  return  he  i)ub.  poems,  of  which  the  earliest 
date  back  to  Kvto,  under  the  title  of  Ambarvalia. 

His  tutorshi])  at  Ox.  relinquished,  lie  passed  from  one 
employment  to  another  :  was  warden  of  I'niv.  Hall,  L<iiid.  : 
came  to  Amer..  and  resided  here  for  a  few  months  in  18.52  ; 
returned  to  Eng.  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  education 
dept.  of  the  privy  council  office  :  went  to  ¥r.  and  Wen- 
na  in  18.50  on  duties  coimected  with  the  secretaryship  to 
the  co7iiinission  (if  report  on  military  education:  and  in 
leisure  hours  gradually  completed  the  long  revision  of  Dry- 
den's  translation  of  Plutarch,  l)egun  in  Amer.  I).  Nov.  13, 
isui.  Clarence  Cook. 

Clo'ver  [from  a  I'oot  akin  to  cleave,  doren.  because  the 
leaves  are  jiarted  or  cleft],  or  Tre'foil  (?.  e.  "  having  three 
leaves")  (TrifoI'Diia),  a  genus  of  i)lants  of  the  order  Legu- 
minosa',  containing  many  sjiecic^s,  some  of  them  very  im- 
portant in  agriculture.  The  name  is  popidarly  extended  to 
plants  not  included  in  this  genus,  but  Itelonging  to  the  .same 
order,  and  having  the  leaves  formed  of  3  leaflets. 

C.  is  now  very  frequently  cultivated  in  alternation  with 
grain  crops.  The  kinds  most  generally  sowmi  are  the  com- 
mon red,  white,  and  alsike.  The  common  red  C.  is  the  finest 
and  most  valuable.  It  frequently  grows  well  on  sandy 
loams,  though  sown  every  alternate  yr.  on  the  same  land. 
But  in  some  iilaei's  the  land  becomes  "clover-sick '"  when 
sown  too  fie(|Ui'iitly  with  this  crop.  From  10  to  20  lbs.  of 
seed  are  usually  sown  ui)on  an  acre.  Their  leaves  gather 
food  from  the  'atniosi)here.  which  they  store  up  in  their 
roots  and  stems,  and  these  on  decomposing  afford  food  for 
crops  which  are  more  dependent  on  the  soil  itself.  Tl>e 
(Oiief  jiriifit  in  raising  ('.  is  in  the  increased  value  of  the  ma- 
mires  it  yields,  which  are  highly  nitrogenous. 
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Cloves  (from  tlte  Sp.  r/aro,  a '"  nail,"  st)  cjillcd  from  its 
rosoinhlainv  to  a  nail],  the  siiuikod  and  dried  tiowei-liuds 
<>f  Ilie  liove  free  ^I'an/ophiilhix  iir(>iii(i/ir'is\.  of  tiie  ofcier 
Myrtaeeav  Tlio  tree  isfroiii  15  to  40  ft.  lii^^li  :  the  flowers 
are  prodneed  in  sireat  profusion.  Leaves,  flowers,  and 
l>ark  have  an  iironiatie  (xior.  'I'lie  frnit  sometimes  ai>pe!irs 
in  eoninieree  in  a  dried  state  nnder  the  name  of  '"mother 
eloves  ;■'  it  has  an  odor  and  tia\i'r  similar  to  ('..  but  weaker. 

The  flower-hiids  are  iratliered,  and  are  dried  by  tlie  smoke 
of  wood-fires,  and  afterward  by  tlie  sun,  or  by  the  latter 
alone.  The  (".  free  is  a  native  of  tlie  Molueeas,  and  the  Ben- 
loolon  and  .\mboyna  O.  are  tlie  best :  but  they  are  now  eul- 
tivated  in  .Suniatra.  Zanzibar.  >Iauritius.  the  W.  I.,  Brazil, 
and  (iuiana.  The  Dut.,  to  secni-e  to  their  eolonists  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  spice,  onee  desfi-oyed  the  trees  in  the  other 
MoluiH-a  Islands,  and  eonfined  the  culfixation  to  the  isle  of 
Ternate.  liefore  the  diseovery  of  the  S|)ice  Islands  mer- 
chants brouarht  them  from  Ar.,  Per.,  and  Kjrypt  to  the  ;Med- 
iferranean. 

Their  aromatic  (lualities  depend  on  2  essential  oils,  whicli 
tojretlier  form  '  ,  of  the  weijrht  of  the  C.  The  oil  is  obtained 
by  repeatedly  distillinir  with  water,  when  x!  oils  i)ass  over — 
oiie  t)f  wliich  is  liulilcr  and  the  other  is  lieavier  than  water. 
The  oil  has  a  liot.  acrid  taste,  is  of  a  liijlit  yellow  color  wlien 
pure,  and  brown  vvlieii  not  carefully  prepared.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  eufreinc  aeiil  and  a  liydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed 
oils.  It  is  useful  in  med.  to  clieek  nausea  and  sjripinsc 
caused  by  the  administration  of  purgatives  and  as  a  rem- 
edy for  toothache.  C.  F.  Ch.xndler. 

Clo'vis  ILat.  Clvilovifiif:]  I,,  i-alled  also  Clilodwig: 
(probably  allied  to  the  Ger.  LmiirUj,  "  Lewis "),  king  of 
the  Franks,  b.  in  405  a.  u.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
t  hilderic,  who  reijrned  at  Tournay.  Hy  a  victory  over  the 
Horns,  and  (Tauls  in  4^tj.  (.'.  obtained  possession  of  Soissons, 
wiiich  tlien  became  his  cap.  AlK)Ut  4'.it)  became  a  Chr.  In 
.507  he  defeated  Alaric,  kinir  of  the  \isi;^oths,  in  a  urcat  bat- 
tle near  Poitiers,  thus  actjuirini;' .\(iuilaine.  lie  chose  Paris 
as  his  cap.  in  ,507.  1).  IS'ov.  27.  511  a.  d.  His  descendants  are 
called  .Merovimrians,  from  Meroviir,  the  {iraiidfather  of  C. 

Clowes,  klouz  (Timothy),  LL.'I).,  an  Epis,  divine,  grad. 
at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1808:  in  18^i  he  became  pres.  of  Wash- 
inifton  I'oll.,  Md.     I).  1847. 

Cliib-ITIosses,  or  Cirouiid-Piiies  (Lycopodiaceje), 
a  nafui-al  order  of  cryptoiramous  plants  (acrt)irens),  in  some 
species  resembling  the  Conifer;e  in  icen.  aspect,  l)Ut  fre- 
quently havinjr  something  of  the  habit  of  the  mosses.  They 
also  ap])roach  the  ferns  throu^^h  iiiihiii'ilossiaii.  in  theii'  re- 
production. The  irenera  are  few.  the  liviui''  species  (piite 
numerous.  The  irenus  LijaiiiuiViiiii)  yiclils  fh<'  druir  lycoi)o- 
dium,  a  fine  inflammable  i)owder  consisting  of  the  sporules 
of  the  plant.  This  article  is  much  used  in  iiharmacy  and  in 
pyrotechnics.  Many  of  tiie  tropical  species  have  active  poi- 
sonous properties,  and  some  have  been  used  in  med.  Many 
of  our  native  species  are  very  beautiful,  and  arc  much  used 
in  Christmas  (lecoration.  The  fossil  |ilants  of  this  order 
were  often  mifrhty  trees  [Lepidixlenilrdii),  and  seem  Xo  have 
furnished  much  material  for  the  oldest  coal  deposits.  At 
the  other  extreme  must  be  placed  the  curious  ^ijiss-like 
i|uill-worts  ( /.wA7<v),  which  are  mostly  snudl  aquatic  plants 
of  singular  hal>it. 

C'lu'iilacs,  f)r  Congregation  of  C'lugny,  a  Bene- 
dictine coiiirresation,  founded  in  '.HO  at  (limy  in  Fr.  It 
rapidly  spread,  aiul  at  one  time  had  more  than  20(X)  con- 
vents, with  immense  wealth.  It  was  finally  suppressed  In 
1790  by  the  Fr.  Constituent  Assembly. 

Clupe'idae  (from  (Uiipea\.  a  family  of  malacopterous 
fishes,  iiR-ludinjT  the  herring,  shad,  etc.  The  maxillary  bones 
consist  of  3  pieces;  the  air-bladder  is  larsre  :  the  roe  con- 
sists of  a  vast  number  of  eggrs.  Some  of  the  sjiecics  ascend 
rivers,  others  are  exclusively  marine.  They  gcnei-ally  ap- 
pear in  shoals,  and  some  of  them  periodically  visit  certain 
coasts  in  great  numbers.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
world,  and  some  species  have  a  wide  range. 

tlliiseret,  klii-zeh-ra'  (Gustave  Pavl).  a  Fr.  revolution- 
ist, b.  June  13,  1833,  resigned  in  18.58  liis  place  as  capt.  in  the 
Fr.  army  becatise  he  had  adopted  the  principles  of  Mazzini. 
In  18()1  lie  enfei'ed  the  volunteer  army  of  the  U.  s.,  in  which 
he  iiecame  in  ISd'i  a  brig. -gen.  In  Mar.  1871  the  Communists 
of  Paris  ajipointed  him  chief  of  the  war  dept.  ;  on  .May  1  he 
was  deposed,  arrested,  and  impeached,  but  after  a  few  days 
set  free,  and  fied  to  Entr. 

Cliisla,  klu'se-a  [so  called  in  honor  of  the  botanist  Le- 
cluse  or  Clusius],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  small  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  order  ckisiacea^.  Some  of  them  are  called 
balsam  trees,  from  their  resinous  or  l)alsami<'  products. 
They  are  often  epiphytes,  growing  <,)n  larger  trees,  over  the 
bark  of  which  they  send  their  roots  in  search  of  decayed 
parts  from  which  they  may  extract  nourishment ;  sometimes 
a  root  is  sent  to  the  ground,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  stem. 
According  to  good  authorities,  they  are  sometimes  parasiti- 
cal. C.  rosea,  a  native  of  tiie  W.  I.  and  tropical  Amcr.. 
yields  an  abundant  resin,  which  is  used  in  med.  and  for 
covering  boats  instead  of  pitch.  A  resin  which  exudes  in 
large  quantities  from  the  disk  of  the  flowers  of  C.  iiim(/itit<. 
known  as  the  wax-flower  of  Denierara,  is  u.sed  to  make  a 
gently  stimulating  and  sootliing  plaster.  < '.  flara.  or  yellow 
bals;im  tree,  grows  in  S.  Fla.  and  the  W.  I.  It  abounds  in  a 
yellow  resin  or  balsam,  which  has  medicinal  (lualities,  and 
is  largel/  used  in  tlie  W.  I.  instead  of  i)itch. 

Clyde,  a  river  of  Scot.,  rising  in  the  Lowtlier  and  Moffat 
Hills,  an:i  flowing  at  first  in  a  gen.  N.  W.  direction.  Near 
Lanark  occur  the  Falls  of  the  ('.,  a  series  of  cascades  and 
rapids,  in  which  the  river  descends  230  ft.  in  a  course  of  0 
m.  over  sandstone  rocks,  'i'he  highest  of  these  I'ascades  is 
Corra  Linn,  forming  3  distinct  leaps,  in  all  84  ft.  high.  .\t 
tjlasgow  the  C.  becomes  navigable  for  large  ves.sels.  and  at 
(ireenock  it  is  4  ni.  wide.  Below  (ireenock  it  Hows  S.,  and 
expands  into  the  Frith  of  ('..  which  is  about  30  m.  wide. 
Length,  75  m.,  not  including  tlie  frith. 


<'ly«le,  Kan.     See  Api-endix. 

Clyde,  Wayne  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the 
Clyde  Kiver  where  it  is  cros.sed  by  K.  R.,  44  m.  E.  of  Koches- 
ter.     Pop.  1870.  2735;  1880,  s«>ti. 

Clyde,  K.  I{.  .iunc.  Sandusky  co.,  O.     Pop.  1880,  2:^80. 

<'lyde,  Liord.     See  Cami'bki.l  (ColiM. 

Cly'nier  (GKoiKiK),  a  statesman,  b.  in  Phila.  in  1739.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Cong,  in  177«,  and  .signed 
the  l)e(\  of  Ind.  He  was  re-elected  in  1780.  and  was  a  mem-' 
ber  of  the  conventiim  which  formed  th(>  Federal  const,  in 
1787.     D.  July  23.  1813. 

Clytia,  klit'e-a,  orClytie  [Gr.  KAiiWaor  KAvtiSj],  amythi- 
c;il  personage,  said  to  have  Ix^eii  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  but  who,  being  for.saken  by  liiin,  pine(l 
away  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  and  was  turned  into  a 
flower,  which  (from  its  ever  turning  toward  the  sun)  was 
called  III  lidl rapt II III  (ijAioTpoTrioi'). 

Cni'diis  [(ir.  K>'i8o?|.  .sometimes  written  Oiiidos,  an 
anc.  Gr.  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  ^Egeaii  Sea  and  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopion  ;  was  built  on  a  small  island  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  mainland  ;  one  of  the  G 
cities  of  the  Doric  league.  Here  were  several  temples  of 
Venus,  in  one  of  which  was  lier  statue  by  Praxiteles. 

Coaliulla,  ko-ah-weelali,a  state  in  tlie  N.  part  of  Mex., 
bordering  on  Tex.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  bytheliio  Grande 
del  Norte.     Area  .50,890  sq.  m.    Pop.  130.026. 

Coal,  a  gen.  name  given  to  several  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances derived  from  vegetable  tissue,  and  constituting  dif- 
ferent varieties  <jf  mineral  fuel.  The  vagueness  of  the  term 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  scientific  books  and 
courts  of  law.  Tlu'se  substances  have  no  definite  conqiosi- 
tion,  but  form  part  of  an  unbroken  series  which  begins  with 
woody  filire  and  ends  with  graphite.  They  are  all  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  vcgctal)le  tissue  in  the  clianges 
which  it  undergoes  wlu'ii  buried  under  water,  earth,  or  rock. 
The  different  jircrdncts  of  this  pi-ogressive  change  are  peat. 
lignite,  bituminous  and  anthracite  ('.,  graphite,  and  asplial- 
tum.  which  are  solids;  petroleum  and  water,  wliidi  are 
liquids;  carbonic  acid,  carbui'etted  hydrogen,  etc..  which 
are  gases.  Of  these,  all  the  solids,  cxcc]>ting  asiihaltuni,  are 
residual  products,  while  that  substance  and  the  li(|uids  and 
gases  are  the  evolved  i)niductsor  ilistillates.  The  first  min- 
eralized .solid  formed  from  vegetable  tissue  is  called  lignite, 
if  derived  from  wood  ;  peat,  if  from  herbaceous  vegetation. 
Neither  of  these  substanc<'s  has  any  definite  formula  of  com- 
position, as  eai'li  individual  specimen  may  represent  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  the  proci'ss  of  bitunieiiization.  The  nature  of 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  peat  and 
lignite  from  vegetable  tissue  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
comparison  of  typical  examples  of  each  given  below  : 
Vegetable  tLssue. 

Carbon 49.1 

Hydrogen G.3 

Oxygen 44.(5 

Wood. 

Carbon 49. 1 

Hydrogen (i.3 

Oxygen 44.0 

In  this  process  the  evolved  products  represented  by  the  loss 
are  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  lir  petro- 
leum. Where  peat  anil  lignite  have  been  longer  buried  in 
the  earth  they  have  suffered  still  further  loss  and  change, 
and  are  converted  into  what  is  termed  bituminous  ('..  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  example  : 

Lignite. 

Carbon 30.45 

Hvdrogen 3.05 

Oxygen 20.20 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  most  of  the  beds  of 
peat  and  lignite  which  accumulated  in  what  is  called  the 
carboniferous  age  millions  of  yrs.  ago,  and  which,  deeply 
buried,  have  been  subjected  to  a  slow  and  general  distilla- 
tion, resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of 
bituminous  C.  M'liere  exposed  to  pecuhar  influences,  as  to 
heat  from  volcanic  eruptions,  or  in  the  elevation  of  mt.- 
chains.  where  all  the  strata  are  baked  and  hardened,  the 
vohitile  constituents  of  bituminous  C.  are  partially  or  pei-- 
fectly  driven  oft",  giving  us.  first,  semi-bituminous  C.,  then 
anthracite,  and  finally  graphite.  The  process  by  which  an- 
thracite and  graphite  are  formed  from  ordinary  C.  is  indi- 
cated in  the  succeeding  formula' : 
Bituni'mous  coal.  Loss.       Anthracite. 

Carbon 18.10  3.57  14..5:i 

Hvdrogen 1.20  0.93  0.27 

Oxygen 2.07  1.32  0.05 

Antliracite.  Loss.        Grupliit.,'. 

Carbon 14.53  1.42  13.11 

Hvdrogen 0.27  0.27  0.00 

Oxygen 0.()5  0.05  0.00 

,\I1  the  varieties  of  C.  mentioned  above  shade  into  each 
other,  and  we  have  lignites  which  (>xhibit  every  degree  of 
approach  to  bituminous  C..  semi-bituminous  ('.  intermediate 
between  these  hitter  and  anthracite,  and  graphitic  an- 
thracites by  which  the  anthracites  are  connected  with  the 
grapliites.  .    . 

The  geological  position  of  the  different  varieties  of  C. 
accords  with  the  theory  of  their  origin  given  above.  For 
example,  the  oldest  rocks  known  contain  comparatively 
littlecarlionaeeous  matter,  as  thev  date  from  a  period  wlien 
the  vegetation  of  the  globe  was  scanty  and  mostly  marine. 
Here  we  have  onlv  the  residual  products  of  the  distillation 
of  vegetable  tissue,  graphite  and  anthracite.  In  the  car- 
boniferous age  the  terrestrial  vegetation  was  luxuriant  over 
large  areas,  and  conditions  prevailed  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  beds  of  peat.  These,  submerged  and  deeply 
buried  under  sediments  which  were  deposited  upon  thetn. 
have  as  a  gen.  rule  been  changed  to  our  beds  of  bituminous 


Loss. 

Peat. 

21  .,50 

27.() 

3.,50 

2.8 

29.10 

1.5.5 

Loss. 

Ligtiite. 

18.05 

30.45 

3.25 

3.05 

24.40 

20.30 

Bituiniiif 

Loss. 

cn.il. 

1-2.35 

18.10 

1.85 

1.20 

18.13 

2.07 
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C— to  anthracite  wliere  local  causes  have  ean-ied  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation  furtlier.  In  formations  more  modern 
than  tlie  carliniiiferous  the  accumulatiDns  of  vefretable 
matter  are  usuallv  classed  as  lisnites.  These  contain  more 
water  and  .)X\  tren.  and  are  less  valuable  fuels,  than  the  true 
C,  hut  shade  iiit(  >  them  imperceptibly.  In  the  present  period 
we  see  the  formation  of  C  only  in  its  initial  stages— viz.  the 
growth  of  vegetation  and  the  accumulation  of  bitumenized 
vegetable  tissue  in  marshes,  where  oxidation  is  prevented 
or  retarded  by  water.  By  artificial  processes  we  can,  how- 
ever, liasten  the  changes  in  vegetable  tissue,  and  by  proper- 
ly conducted  distillation  produce  lignite,  bituminous  C, 
and  anthracite.  We  find,  too.  that  Nature  is  locally  acceler- 
ating her  processes,  and  by  volcanic  heat  distilling  lignites 
and  bituminous  C.  to  anthracite.  Near  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.. 
and  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  excellent  anthracite  has 
been  produced  by  volcanic  heat  from  cretaceous  lignites. 
At  Los  Bronces,  in  .Sonora,  triassic  C.  is  converted  into  an- 
thracite by  a  similar  cause.  In  E.  Amer.  all  the  C.  strata, 
except  those  of  the  small  triassic  basins  of  Va.  and  N.  C, 
are  of  carboniferous  age.  In  the  valley  of  the  Miss.,  where 
they  have  suffered  no  local  metamorphosis,  they  are  all  of 
the  bituminous  class.  In  the  Alleghanies  the  same  strata, 
having  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  causes  which  resulted 
in  the  upheaval  of  the  moiuitains,  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  volatile  matter,  and  have  become  what  are  known  as 
semi-bituminous  C.  To  this  grotip  belong  the  C.  of  Bloss- 
burg.  Broad  Top,  Frostburg,  and  a  belt  running  down  to 
Ala.  Still  farther  E.  the  carboniferous  strata  are  more 
metamorphosed,  and  the  C.  which  they  contain  is  converted 
into  anthracite.  In  K.  I.  a  C. -basin  of  limited  extent,  and 
of  the  same  age  with  those  of  Pa.,  seems  to  have  been  still 
nearer  the  focus  of  metamorphic  action  ;  and  here  the  C.  is 
partially  converted  into  graphite,  forming  the  variety  known 
as  graphitic  anthracite. 

The  value  of  C.  in  the  economy  of  ci\ilization  is  now 
tmderstood  and  appreciated.  C.  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  the  mainspring  of  our  civilization.  In  its  combustion  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  absorbed  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  derived,  is  all  given  out  again,  subject  to  human 
control ;  and,  as  heat  is  but  another  name  for  phys.  force, 
C.  becomes  the  most  important  source  of  power  at  our 
command.  The  power  developed  in  the  combustion  of  a  lb. 
of  U.  is  theoretically  equal  to  11,580,000  foot-lbs.  But  by  our 
imperfect  methods  of  utilization  not  more  than  1,500,000 
foot-lbs.  are  made  available  for  our  pin-poses.  This  is  about 
the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
during  a  day  of  labor.  Hence  300  lbs.  of  C.  will  represent 
the  labor  of  a  man  for  a  yr.  The  production  of  C.  in  the 
British  Islands  during  1883  was  158,500,000  tons.  Of  this,  aside 
from  all  exported  or  employed  for  heating,  lighting,  smelt- 
ing, etc.,  it  is  estimated  that  30,000,000  tons  were  devoted  to 
the  development  of  motive-power,  and  that  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  labor  of  200.000,000  men  who  are  producers  and 
not  consumers.  Such  being  the  value  of  C,  its  geographical 
distribution  becomes  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
Among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  Eng.  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
position,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their  C.-fields,  but 
from  the  industries  dependent  upon  them.  The  Brit.  C. 
area  is  estimated  to  be  11,859  sq.  m.,  and  the  C.  production 
in  1881  was  154,184,.S00  tons.  The  C.  area  of  Fr.  is  about  2000 
sq.  m.,  and  the  production  in  1882  was  19,800,000  tons.  Belg. 
has  a  C.  area  estimated  at  500  sq.  m.,  and  in  1881  produced 
17,500,000  tons  In  Prus.  the  C.  area  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  cession  of  the  Rhine  provs.,  and  she  now 
has  probably  2000  sq.  m.  of  very  deep  and  valuable  C.  strata. 
The  production  of  C.  in  Prus.  and  the  other  Ger.  states  in 
1881  was  61,540,475  tons.  The  C.  area  of  Sp.  is  not  definitely 
known.  Her  C. -field  in  the  prov.  of  Asturias  is  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  as  yet  her 
C.  production  is  small.  Aus.  has  about  1800  sq.  ra.  of  C. 
and  in  1880  produced  16,500,000  tons.  Recent  discoveries 
show  that  Rus.  has  a  large  C.  area,  estimated  at  from  20,000 
to  30,000  sq.  m.,  but  her  production  is  small. 

0.  also  occurs  in  Chi.,  India,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Borneo. 
So  far  as  known,  it  is  all  of  mesozoic  age,  though  in  Chi.  and 
Japan  anthracite  and  well  formed  bituminous  C.  are  found, 
and  have  been  worked  for  centuries. 

When  we  turn  to  the  U.  S.  we  find  a  C.  area  which  throws 
all  those  which  have  been  mentioned  into  insignificance. 
And  yet  it  should  be  said  that  the  C.-basins  of  the  U.  S.  are 
shallow  as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  and  the  vertical 
thickness  of  C.  they  contain  considei'ably  less.  Their  im- 
portance cannot,  therefore,  be  accunitelv  measured  bv  their 
superficial  extent.  Even  with  this  quaHrtcation,  however, 
the  C. -fields  of  Amer.  are  by  far  the  must  extensive  and 
richest  in  the  world.  The  C.  area  of  the  U.  S.  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  basins,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
following :  1st,  the  Alleghany  C.-field,  bordering  the  Alle- 
ghany Mts.  on  the  W.  side,  and  reaching  from  the  N.  line  of 
Pa.  to  the  middle  of  Ala.  Its  area  is  computed  at  .58,737  sq. 
m.  ;  2d,  the  111.  C.-field,  which  covers  a  large  part  of  111.  and 
portions  of  Ind.  and  Ky.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  64,887  sq. 
m. ;  3d,  the  Mo.  C.-field,  lying  W.  of  the  Miss,  in  the  States  of 
la.,  Kan.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  and  Tex.,  and  supposed  to  extend  over 
47.138  sq.  m.  To  these  great  expanses  of  C.  terr.  must  be 
added  the  antliracite  basins  of  Pa.  and  R.  I.,  the  C.-fields  of 
Va.,  Mich.,  and  N.  C,  and  the  numerous  and  extensive  de- 
posits of  cretaceous  and  tertiar\  C.  of  the  far  W.  Combining 
all  these,  the  productive  C.  area  of  the  U.  S.  will  be  seen  to 
exceed  200,000  sq.  m.  The  production  of  C.  in  the  U.  S.  was 
by  census  of  1880,  70,481,426  tons. 

The  different  chemical  and  jOiys.  properties  exhibited  bv 
the  various  kinds  of  C.  fit  them  for  a  wide  range  of  uses  in 
the  arts.  Care  i>rimarily  divided  into  2  great  groups— the 
hard  and  soft,  or  the  anthra<'ite  and  biruniincms  C— but 
each  of  these  groujis  is  capalile  nf  subdivision  into  several 
varieties.  For  example,  we  have  at  the  base  of  the  series— 
1,  GrajMie,  wliich  is  a  C.  deprived  of  all  its  volatile  matter, 
and  consisting  only  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon  mingled  with 


all  its  ash.  This  is  practically  incombustible,  and  is  never 
used  as  a  fuel  nor  classed  as  a  C.  2.  Grnplnfic  anthracil(. 
containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  gaseous  matter,  igiuting  with 
difficulty,  and  forming  an  inferior  fuel.  This  is  the  prevail- 
ing variety  of  C.  in  the  R.  I.  C.  basin.  3,  Anthntcitt.  contain- 
ing from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  sometimes  95 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  igniting  with  some  difficulty,  but  pro- 
ducing in  combustion  an  intense  local  heat.  When  burning 
it  gives  off  a  little  blue  flame  (.carbonic  oxide),  is  valueless 
for  piu-poses  of  illumination,  but  the  best  of  all  fuels  for 
smelting  iron,  and  is  extensively  u.sed  for  the  generation 
of  steam  and  for  household  pin-poses.  4,  Semi-hit ininnous  (_'.. 
containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  gaseous  matter,  but 
generally  caking  in  the  fire  :  of  httle  value  as  an  illuminator, 
but  kindling  readily,  with  high  heating  power.  It  is  the  most 
highly  valued  <if  all  C.  for  the  generation  of  steam.  The 
semi-bituminous  C.  produce  a  dense  and  excellent  coke,  and 
in  the  raw  state  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  blacksmiths' 
use,  as  they  form  a  hollow  fire  and  produce  intense  heat  in 
combustion,  b,  Bitiimitious  ('.,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  no  local  metamorphic  action,  but  are  the  natural  product 
of  the  slow  and  gen.  distillation  of  vegetable  tissue  buried  in 
the  earth  since  the  pala?ozoic  ages.  In  bituminous  C.  the 
volatile  matter  varies  in  quantity  from  30  to  ,50  per  cent,  of 
the  ma.ss.  They  are  subdivided  into  coking,  fvvuace,  and 
cannel  C.  Of  these  the  coking  C.  melt  and  adhere  in  burn- 
ing, and  when  the  gaseous  matter  has  escaped  a  mass  of 
"  coke  "  is  left  which  has  the  properties  of  anthracite,  but  is 
cellular  or  spongy  from  the  expansion  of  the  gases.  Most 
bituminous  C.  belong  to  this  variety,  of  which  the  Pittsburg 
C.  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  They  are  extensively  employeil 
for  the  generation  of  .steam,  as  household  fuels,  and,  when 
coked,  for  smelting  the  metals,  their  adhesive  cliaracter 
preventing  their  being  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  raw 
state.  Coking  C.  which  are  sufficiently  free  from  sulphur, 
their  great  contaminating  ingredient,  are  termed  "gas  C..'" 
as  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  production  of  illumi- 
nating gas.  In  the  vol.  and  illuminating  power  of  their  gas 
they  are  exceeded  by  the  cannel  C,  but  their  deficiency  in 
this  respect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
value  of  the  coke  which  is  derived  from  them.  The  furnace 
C.  are  those  bituminous  C.  which  do  not  melt  or  adhere  in 
the  fire,  and  can  therefore  be  employed  in  the  raw  state  in 
the  blast  furnace.  These  are  termed  "  open- burning, "  antl 
sometimes  "  splint  C,"  but  the  latter  term  is  more  appro- 
priately applied  to  a  kind  of  cannel  C.  which  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  carbon,  comparatively  little  gas,  and 
has  high  heating  power.  The  famous  Brier  Hill  C.  of  O.  and 
tiie  Brazil  C.  of  Ind.  are  typical  furnace  C.  The  cannel  C. 
have  a  more  homogeneous  texture,  and  are  less  pitchy  and 
brilliant  than  the  other  bituminous  C.  They  represent  the 
carbonaceous  mud  which  accumulated  in  the  open  lagoons 
of  the  C.  marshes,  while  the  surrounding  mass  of  spongy 
vegetable  tissue  formed  the  cubical  C;.  The  cannels  are  rich 
in  gas,  but  have  comparatively  low  heating  power.  They 
are  favorite  household  fuels,  are  employed  for  the  pi'oduc- 
tion  of  oil  by  distillation,  but  are  nearly  valueless  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes.  Nearly  all  ('.-fields  contain  more  or  less 
cannel,  which  is  either  interstratified  with  the  cubical  C.  or 
gradually  passes  into  it  in  one  or  another  direction.  As  a 
gen.  rule,  the  cannels  contain  more  ash  than  the  furnace  or 
gas  C. ;  and  as  the  earthy  matter  increases  in  quantity,  they 
shade  off  imperceptibly  into  Itituminous  shale.  The  most 
esteemed  household  fuel  in  our  Atlantic  cities  is  the  Eng. 
Wigan  cannel,  which  is  preferred  to  the  Amer.  cannels. 
since  it  generally  contains  much  less  ash.  (See  Anthracite, 
Lignite,  and  Peat.)  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Coal-F"isU  (Pollachiiis  carbonariiis),  a  gadoid  fish,  black- 
ish above,  found  both  on  the  European  and  Amer.  .sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Although  a  coarse  fish,  the  C.-F.  is  much  used 
for  food  in  N.  parts.  The  liver  abounds  in  oil,  which  is  used 
for  various  purposes.    It  is  known  as  pollock  in  the  U.  S. 

C'Oal  Oas.     See  Gas-Lighting,  by  Pkof.  Chandler. 

Coal  Oil.     See  Petroleum,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Coast  Range,  or  Coast  Momitalnsj  a  range  in  Cal. 
extending  nearly  parallel  with  the  coa.st  of  the  Pacific  from 
Or.  to  the  S.  boundary  of  Cal.  .San  Bernardino,  one  of  the 
summits,  is  8500  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Coast  Survey.  Importance  of  the  Work.— An  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  phys.  features  of  the  coast  that 
bounds  its  terr.  is  an  economical  necessity  to  every  commer- 
cial nation.  Among  the  dangers  to  which  the  mariner  is  ex- 
posed, the  most  formidable  are  those  which  beset  liim  wlien 
he  approaches  the  land.  Against  these  dangers  no  absolute 
security  can  be  provided,  but  they  can  be  much  diminished 
by  supplying  accurate  charts  of  the  coasts  and  their  aii- 
proaches,  and  by  maintaining  light-houses  and  buoys  to 
mark  available  channels  or  warn  against  hidden  dangers. 
Cong,  in  1807  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  the  coasts  of  the  LT.  S.  The  plan  of  survey  adopted  was 
suVmiitteil  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Hassler,  a  native  of  Switz.,  who 
was  appointed  to  superintend  its  execution. 

Protjrtsti  up  to  1843.— Various  circumstances  prevented  ac- 
tive operations  from  being  inidertaken  until  1817,  when  a 
commencement  was  made  near  New  York.  But  the  woik 
had  been  hai'dly  begun  when  Cong,  failed  to  provide  funds 
for  its  continuance.  In  1832  a  small  ai)!iropriation  was 
made,  and  the  survey  was  resumed,  Mr.  Hassler  contimiing 
to  direct  the  work  until  his  death,  in  1843,  when  a  liase-line 
had  been  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  ;  the  triangu- 
lation  had  extended  E.  to  R.  I.  and  S.  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  luimary  triangulation  crossing  N.  J.  and  Del.,  while  a 
secondary  triangulation  skirted  the  coast  of  N.  J.,  meeting 
with  another  series  which  extended  down  Del.  Bay.  The 
hydrography  of  New  York  bay,  of  L.  I.  Sound,  of  Del.  bay 
aiid  river,  aiid  the  off-shore  soundings  from  :Montank  Point 
to  the  capes  of  the  Del.  were  substantially  completed.  The 
trianfjulation  covered  an  area  of  9000  sq.  m.,  funiishing  de- 
terminations of  nearly  1200  stations  for  the  delineation  of 
1600  m.  of  shore-line. 
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Pi-of/ivits  from  184:3  to  1861.— The  responsibility  of  expand- 
injr  tiie  work  to  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  growins  de- 
mands of  commerce  fell  mainly  upon  Hassler's  suci'cssor, 
Pi-of.  A.  D.  l>ache.  Upon  his  recommendation  ton;:,  pi'o- 
vided  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  many  places 
at  once,  hut  all  designed  to  form  a  continuous  cliain  of  tri- 
anirulation  and  a  homoireneous  survey  of  the  whole  coast. 
On  the  annexation  of  C'al.  the  Pacific" coast  was  at  once  in- 
cluded in  the  operations.  The  ^en.  ci  >ast-line  of  the  Atlantic, 
inciudiuiT  the  larse  open  bays,  is  3030  ni..  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mex.  -,'100,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
1870  m.  ;  a  total  of  7000  m.  An  approximate  measurement 
of  the  shore-line,  includin^r  bays,  sounds,  islands,  and  rivers, 
gives  similarlv  for  tliat  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  14,7i.5  m.  ;  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.  10.400  m.  :  and  of  the  Pacific  coast.  4250  m.  ; 
a  total  of  •211,375  m.  At  tlieoutlneakof  thee,  war  the  extent 
of  coast  line  surveyed  and  mapped  was  about  %  of  the  At- 
lantic. ^  of  the  Giilf,  and  nearly  }<i  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Progress  since  1861. — After  the  close  of  the  war  the  work 
enjoyed  the  increased  favor  of  Cong.,  and  the  regular  oper- 
ations of  the  C.  S.  were  resumed  on  a  moderate  scale  of  ex- 
lienditure,  which  was  gradually  increased.  R-of.  Bache 
d.  in  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  who 
was  followed  by  C.  P.  Patterson,  and  lie  d.  in  office  Aug. 
15, 1881 .  Pi-of .  J.  E.  Hilgard  was  appointed  supt.  Dee.  *J,  1881, 
and  is  continuing  the  C.  S. 

Maps  aiid  Charts.— The  results  of  the  surveys  ai"e  em- 
bodied in  charts,  the  main  series  gi\ing  a  continuous  repre- 
sentation of  the  coast  on  a  scale  of  1 :  80,000,  or  about  %  of , 
an  inch  to  a  mile.  On  tliese  charts  are  exhibited  all  natural 
and  artificial  features  of  the  shore,  such  as  streams,  hills, 
houses,  and  roads,  together  with  the  depth  of  water  and 
configuration  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  channels  and  shoals,  as 
also  the  light-houses,  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  na\1gation. 
A  series  of  112  of  these  charts  will  comprise  the  whole  coast 
from  the  X.  E.  boundary  to  the  Eio  Grande.  The  same 
range  of  coast  is  also  covered  by  a  series  of  16  other  charts 
on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of  1  •  400,000,  known  as  "  off-shore 
charts,"  and  intended  for  use  ui  sailing  along  or  approach- 
ing the  coast.  Another  still  more  gen.  chart  of  the  coast,  on 
a  scale  of  1 : 1.200,000.  and  reaching  farther  out  to  sea,  is 
pub.  to  serve  the  purpose  of  navigating  on  courses  between 
distant  points.  There  are  also  many  charts  of  separate 
harbore,  bays,  rivers,  anchorages,  passages,  and  dangers,  on 
scales  of  from  1 :5000  to  1 :  60, 000,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subject  and  amount  of  detail  to  be  represented. 

Subsidiary  ^york. — The  accurate  determmation  of  the  Ion. 
of  some  point  in  the  C.  S.  from  the  prin.  observatories  in 
Europe  has  been  one  of  the  great  probs.  of  the  work.  The 
difference  of  time  between  tlie  observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Cambridge  has  been  determined  within  a  limit  of  imcer- 
tainty  no  greater  than  '/.jo  of  a  second.  The  variation  of 
the  compass  being  an  important  element  in  navigation,  ob- 
servations have  been  made  at  several  hundred  places.  A 
magnetical  chart  has  been  constructed,  from  which  the  .sur- 
veyor can  learn  the  variation  of  the  needle  at  anyplace  vritli 
considerable  accui-acy.  The  subject  of  the  tides  has  re- 
ceived great  attention.  Tidal  registers  are  kept  up  at  select- 
ed points  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws  governing 
the  tides  in  the  different  seas  that  wash  our  shores.  A  hy- 
drographic  survey  of  our  coast  would  be  Incomplete  if  it  did 
not  embrace  the  investigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  much 
thought  and  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  The 
U.  S.  C.  S.  is  a  national  work  of  which  Amers.  may  justly  be 
proud,  it  having  been  declared,  by  the  most  competent  for- 
eign scientific  authorities,  to  stand  in  the  veiy  front  rank  of 
similar  works  of  other  nations,  and  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  applied  .science.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s 
L'nir.  Cijc,  Ity  Slpt.  J.  E.  Hilgahd,  V.  S.  C.  5.] 

Coates'ville,  R.  R.  junc,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  on  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  39  m.  W.  of  Phila.    Pop.  1870,  2085  ;  1880,  2706. 

Coati,  ko-at'e  [a  word  of  Brazilian  origin],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  species  of  Xasna,  a  group  of  the  raccoon  (Pro- 
cyonida?)  family,  remarkable  for  the  long  snout,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  rooting  up  the  earth  to  obtain  worms  and  insects. 
Two  species  are  known— iV.  tunica,  the  Mex.  C.,  and  y^.  mfa, 
the  Brazilian  C. 

Coat-of-Arms.    See  Heraldry. 

Cobalt,  ko'bawlt,  a  hard  white  metal  of  sp.  gr.  8.5  to  8.9, 
with  a  granular  fracture,  quite  malleable  at  red  heat,  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  and  even  capable  of  receiving  weak 
magnetic  power  when  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  though  arsenic 
destroys  this  property.  It  is  luialterable  in  air  and  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  though  at  red  heat  it  decomposes 
water.  In  the  ai-ts  the  compounds  of  C.  are  applied  for  col- 
oring either  as  pigments  or  enamels.  The  i)rin.  preparation 
is  smalt,  or  azure  blue,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  C.  and 
potassium,  prepared  by  fusing  the  roasted  ore  with  carbon- 
ate of  potassium  and  clean  white  quartz  sand. 

Cobb  (Howell),  b.  in  .Jefferson  co.,  Ga..  Sept.  7, 1815  ;  was 
elected  an  M.  C.  in  184;3, 1845.  and  1847.  In  1849  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Reps.  He  became  gov.  of  Ga.  in 
18.51,  and  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  treas.  bv  Pres.  Buchanan 
in  1857.  He  resigned  near  the  end  of  1800,  and  was  pres.  of 
the  Cong,  of  secessionists  which  met  in  Feb.  1861 ;  was  a 
maj.-gen.  of  the  Confed.  amiy.    D.  Oct.  9.  1868. 

Cobb  (Thomas  M'.),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  in 
17.'v}.  was  an  M.  C.  from  Ga.  1817-21  and  1823-24.  V.  S.  Senator 
1S24-2S.  and  a  State  judge  1828-30.    D.  Feb.  1,  18:30. 

Cob'bett  (William),  b.  at  Farnham,  in  SuiTev,  Mar.  9, 
1762.  He  enlisted  in  the  anuy,  served  8  vrs.  in  Ame'r.,  and  re- 
turned to  Eng.  in  1791.  Having  obtained  a  discharge,  he 
emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1792,  and  settled  in  Phila.,  where 
he  edited  a  Federalist  paper  called  Ptttr  Porciqiiiu-'s  (iazttte. 
He  returned  to  Eng.  in  1800,  and  l)egan  to  issue  in  Loud.,  in 
1802,  The  Wetkiij  Political  lie'iixler.  which  he  continued  to 
pub.  until  his  death.  AVrote  Adrice  to  Yoiinr/  Men  and  ]Vom- 
'  )i.    In  18:32  lie  was  elected  an  M.  P.    D.  Juiie  18,  18:35. 

Cob'den  (Richard),  an  Eng.  statesman,  b.  at  Dunford, 
near  Midhurst,  in  Sus.sex,  June  3,  1804,  was  the  son  of  a 


farmer  who  owned  a  small  estate.  He  learned  mercantile 
business  in  the  warehouse  of  his  uncle  in  Lond.,  and  became 
a  partner  in  a  firm  of  cotton  manufacturers  in  Manchester. 
He  advocated  free  trade,  and  was  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber and  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  foniied  in  1839. 
In  1841  he  was  returned  to  Pari.,  and  again  in  1847.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ^Manchester  party  or  school,  which 
advocated  electoral  reform,  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and 
non-intervention  in  foreign  quarrels.  He  opposed  Lord 
Palmerston's  Chi.  policy.  In  1857  he  was  again  elected  to 
Pari.  In  1800  he  negotiated  an  important  commercial  treaty 
with  Fr.  in  the  interest  of  free  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Brit,  statesmen  who  sjnnpathized  with  the  U.  cause  in  the 
Amer.  c.  war.  D.  Apr.  2,  1865.  (See  J.  McGilchrist,  Life  of 
Pichard  Cot)ilen.  1805.) 

Cob'leigli  (Xelson-  Ebenezer),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  divine  of 
the  M.  E.  Ch..  b.  in  Littleton.  N.  H.,  Xov.  24, 1814.  grad.  at  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn.,  in  184:3  :  was  elected  prof,  in  McKen- 
dree  Coll.,  111.,  1853,  prof,  at  I,awrence  Univ..  Wis.,  1854,  pres. 
of  McKendree  Coll.  1858.  ed.  of  Zion's  Heruld.  Boston,  Mass.. 
1863,  pres.  of  E.  Tenn.  Wesleyan  Univ..  Athens,  Tenu.,  1867, 
ed.  of  the  Methodist  Advocate,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1872. 

Cob'lentz  (aiic.  Confuenres  or  Confl'ientia).  a  fortified 
city  of  Rhenish  Pi-us..  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  50  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Cologne,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  Here  are  handsome  chs.,  a  gjTunasium,  a  palace, 
and  an  old  castle  of  the  electors  of  Treves.  The  ch.  of  St.  Cas- 
tor was  commenced  about  8:36  a.  d.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitsteiii.  C.  is  said 
to  be  the  sti-ongest  place  in  Pi-us.     Pop.  30,548. 

Cob'leskill,  Schoharie  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Cobles- 
kill  Creek.  45  m.  W.  of  Albany.    Pop.  1870, 1030  ;  1880, 1222. 

Cob-Nut,  the  name  given  to  different  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  hazel-nut.  In  the  W.  I.  the  name  C.-X. ,  also  called 
hog-nut,  is  given  to  the  fruit  of  Oinphcdea  triandra,  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaccce.  A  white  juice  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  tree  which  tui'ns  black  in  drjing.  and  in  Guiana 
is  used  instead  of  hik.  The  fruit  is  a  3-celled  capsule,  each 
cell  containing  one  nut.  which,  if  the  embryo  is  retained,  has 
cathartic  properties,  but  after  its  extraction  is  wholesome 
and  palatable. 
CoHbra  de  Capel'lo  [a  Port,  term  signifying  "hooded 
snake""],  a  venomous  ser- 
pent of  the  family  Viperidffi, 
the  Xoja  tripudians,  native 
of  India.  The  term  C.  deC. 
refers  to  the  faculty  of  ex- 
panding and  elevating  the 
skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
into  the  resemblance  of  a 
hood.  This  phenomenon  is 
shown  when  the  creature  is 
angry  or  excited.  The  back 
of  the  hood  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  2  eye-like  spots 
joined  by  a  curved  dark 
stripe,  the  whole  resembling 
a  pair  of  spectacles  :  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  "  spec- 
tacle snake."  The  cobra  at- 
tains a  length  of  from  3  to  5 
or  more  ft.    It  is  sluggish  in 
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its  habits,  and  easily  destroyed.  It  feeds  on  lizards  and  other 
small  animals. 

Co'ca,  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  {Erythroxylon  Coca)  of  the 
order  Erythroxylacete,  a  narcotic  and  stimulant  used  by  the 
inhabs.  of  Peni,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  and  especially  by  the 
Indians  of  Ecuador  and  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  leaves 
are  chewed  with  a  little  unslaked  Mine  or  alkaline  ashes. 
The  effects  resemble  those  of  opium,  although  less  narcotic  ; 
it  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  while  opium  contracts  it.  It 
lessens  the  desire  for  food,  and  enables  the  person  who  uses 
it  to  endure  greater  and  more  protracted  exertion  than  he 
otherwise  could,  and  with  less  food.  It  possesses  the  re- 
markable property  of  preventing  the  difficulty  of  respiration 
common  in  the  ascent  of  great  elevations.  Used  in  excess, 
it  weakens  the  digestion,  produces  various  disorders,  and 
finally  impairs  both  body  and  mind.  It  is  supposed  that 
about  30,0»X),(X)0  lbs.  of  the  dried  leaf  are  consumed  in  a  year, 
about  10,(X)0,(XX)  of  the  human  race  hatiitually  using  it.  Its 
powers  are  believed  principally  to  depend  upon  an  active 
principle  called  coca'ine. 

Co'caine,  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  coca  leaves.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless,  odorless  prisms,  having  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  resembling  atropine  in  its  properties. 

Cocce'jus,  Cocceliis,  or  Cock  (  Johanx).  a  Ger.  theol., 
b.  at  Bremen  1603 ;  was  prof,  of  Heb.  at  Franeker  16:36-50, 
afterward  prof,  of  theol.  at  Leyden.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  most  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  and  was  founder  of 
what  is  called  the  "  Federal  School "  of  theol.  His  prin. 
work  is  Summa  Boctrina  de  Fadere  et  Testamento  Dei.  D. 
Xov.  5.  1669. 

Coc'co  Root  is  the  product  of  jilants  of  the  nearly 
allied  genera  Colocasfu  and  Cahidiinn.  of  the  order  Aracea?, 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries  for  tlieir  flat  conns,  which 
abound  in  starch,  and  are  used  as  food  after  being  roasted 
or  boiled  to  remove  the  acridity.  The  above  names  strictly 
belong  to  Cotocasiu  anti(/uor(im,  a  stemless  plant  with  ovate 
leaves,  and  flowers  inclosed  in  a  cvlindrical  erect  spathe. 
Colocasia  e^iculenta  is  a  much  cultivated  plant  of  tropical 
Amer.  Coloca.fia  vmcrorrhiza  is  the  taro  of  the  S.  Sea 
Islands.  Coloca.4n  Hitnalensis  forms  the  prin.  food  of  many 
of  the  inhabs.  of  the  Ilimalava  Mts. 

Coc'culus  lu'dioiis,  tlie  very  poisonous  seed  of  the 
Ariamirta  CoccidKs,  a  beautiful  climbing  plant  of  the  order 
Menispermacea?.  The  seed  is  brought  from  the  E.  I.,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  medicinal  puriioscs.  and  illegally  in  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquoi-s.  It  possesses  acrid  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities.  It  is  used  for  stupefying  fish,  that  they 
may  be  taken  bv  the  hand  ;  in  some  of  the  U.  S.  this  prac- 
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tice  is  forbidden  bv  law.  An  ointment  made  with  it  is  very 
ettieaclous  for  ringworm.  It  contains  a  poisonous  principle, 
called  picrotoxine.  while  the  pericarp  contains  another 
called  menisperniin.  eiiiially  poisonous.  It  imparts  to  beer 
a  bitter  taste,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  apparent  richness, 
but  renders  it  verv  deleterious  in  its  etfects. 

Coc'clda;  [Or.  kokko^.  "  berry  "J,  a  hemipterous  insect 
allied  to  the  aphides,  sometimes  called  "  .scale  insects  "  and 
Kail  insects,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  gall-fiies 
(CynipidaM.  They  are  numerous,  and  attach  themselves  to 
plants,  often  producins;  much  mischief  liy  their  punctures. 
The  destructive  coffee-bug  belongs  to  this  family.  The  fe- 
nniles  are  wingless  :  they  have  a  beak,  which  they  insert 
into  plants  to  suck  their  juices.  Some  species  are  of  great 
value  for  the  beautiful  dyes  which  they  yield.  Among 
them  are  cochineal  and  kermes. 

€ofliabani'ba,  or  Orope'sa,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  about 
150  m.  X.  N.  W.  of  CluKini.saca,  and  8440  ft.  above  the  sea  ; 
founded  in  ].")t«.    Pop.  14.70.5. 

C'ocliiu  Cliiiia.     See  An.\m. 

Cocliiiieal,  kocli'e-nel  [Sp.  cochiidllu,  originally  the 
name  of  the  coccus  insect  used  in  dyeing;  seeKERsiEs],  a 
substance  used  in  dyeing  crimson  and  s(^arlet  and  in  the 
preiiaration  of  the  colors  carmine  and  lake.  It  consists  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fenialcs  of  the  Ciirrns  iiir/'i.  which  feeds  <mi 
plants  of  the  cactus  family.  Tin'  c<iluring  principle  of  (_'.  is 
carminic  acid,  known  in  an  impure  state  as  raniiiiic,  and 
combined  with  aluniin;i  as  lunii'iiie  lake.  C.  is  used  for  dye- 
hig  wool  and  silk  scarlet  and  ci'inison.  The  colors  are  very 
brilliant,  but  nt)t  durable.  They  are  easily  spotted  by  water 
and  alkalies.  The  mordants  used  are  alum,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  tin  salt.  C.  P.  (.'handler. 

C'oclilt'uate  Lake,  in  ^Middlesex  c(j.,  Mass.,  18  m.  ^^'. 
froi7i  Boston,  about  3  ni.  long,  and  has  ;in  area  of  (J.JO  acres. 
It  is  connected  by  an  artificial  channel  with  Sudbiiry  Kiver, 
and  is  one  of  the  prin.  sources  of  water-suiiply  for  Boston. 

Cocli'ran  (John  Webstkui.  an  in\enti)r,  b.  at  Enfield, 
N.  II.,  May  16,  1814.  lemoved  in  \mi  to  Boston,  ]\Iass.  ;  pat- 
ented in  iS33  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  in  1834  a  re- 
volving cannon  :  also  invented  valuable  machinery  for  the 
curvilinear  sawing  of  timber. 

C'ocli'ranetJoiiN),  Genehal,  b.  at  Palatine,  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  -Z",  1813,  grad.  at  Hannlton  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1831  ;  became  a  lawyer  and  removed  to  N.  Y'.  city  in  1846 ; 
was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Kew  Y'oi-k  for  4  yrs. ;  Dem. 
M.  C.  18.56-62  ;  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  1862-63,  and  in  1864  was 
nominated  for  V.-P.  on  the  Fremont  ticket.  lie  was  atty.- 
gen.  of  N.  Y.  in  1865,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phila. 
■'National  Union  Convention"  of  1866,  and  to  ancjther,  of 
the  same  name,  in  Chicago  in  1868.  He  was  appointed  rev- 
enue collector  for  6th  dist.  of  N.  Y'.  in  1869. 

Cock.  [Fr.  cotj],  the  male  of  the  common  domestic  fowl, 
which  has  been  under  the  protection  of  man  from  time  im- 
memorial; some  of  the  earliest  historical  records— the  cu- 
rious paintings  of  the  Egyptians— show  that  it  was  as  com- 
pletely domesticated  at  that  early  period  as  in  our  own 
time.  The  name  is  als<j  applieil  to  the  males  of  many  other 
kinds  of  birds.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  domestic 
fowl  is  the  descendant  of  more  than  one  recognized  species 
of  the  genus  (tuIIms. 

Cockatoo',  a  word  [derived  from  the  cry  of  these 
birds]  applied  to  a  gi'oup  of  the  family  Psittacidfe,  distin- 
guished by  the  great  height  of  the  bill  "and  by  the  crest  on 
the  head.  The  C.  have  generally  whitish  or  blackish  plu- 
mage. The  gi'oup  embraces,  beside  some  of  the  largest 
parrots,  also  the  smallest  species  of  the  family,  the  NaM- 
terna  pycjmcea,  being  of  the  size  of  the  crested  wren.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Australasia  and  the  Malay  Islands. 
The  black  C.  (Microglossum  aterrimum),  noted  for  its  enor- 
mous bill  and  its  short  and  peculiar  tongue,  is  a  native  of 
New  Guinea. 

Cock'atrlce  [called  in  Lat.  basilwcvs  and  cocatrir],  a 
fal:)ulous  monster  or  ven(.)mous  seri)ent,  which  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Ijasilisk.  It  was  said  to  be 
hatched  from  a  cock's  egg,  antl  its  breath  and  look  were  fa- 
tally poisonous.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Eng.  version  of  the 
O.  T.  as  the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent. 

Cockburu,  ko'bern  (Sir  Alexander  J.  E.),  Bart.,  an 
Eng.  judge,  b.  in  1808,  grad.  LL.B.  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1829  ;  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  subsequently  be- 
came Q.  C!.  in  1841.  In  18.56  he  became  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  connnon  pleas,  and  in  1859  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  queen's  l)ench.  He  was  selected  by  the  Brit,  min- 
isters to  act  as  an  arbitrator  of  the  tribunal  wliich  was  or- 
ganized for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama  claims"  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1871-72.    I).  Nov.  20,  1880. 

Cockburn  (Sir  George),  G.  C.  B.,  a  Brit,  admiral,  b. 
Apr.  22.  1772.  entered  the  navy  in  1781  :  was  made  lieut.  in 
1793,  capt.  of  a  frigate  in  1794,  distinguished  himself  in  many 
engagements,  among  which  were  the  Itattle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  1797,  the  reduction  of  Martiiiicpie,  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  against  the  Fr.,  etc.  He  was  inade  rear-admiral  in 
1812,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Wash.,  B.C.,  in  Aug. 
1814  ;  in  1815  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  K.  C.  B.,  and 
conveyed  N'ap.  Uonajjarte  to  St.  Helena;  received  the  grand 
cross  of  his  order,  (;.('.  B.,  and  was  M.  P.  for  Portsmouth  in 
IHIH.  lord  of  thi^  admiralty  in  181K  and  1.S2M.  vice-admiral  in 
1819.  privy  councillor  1827,  and  admiral  in  is.37  :  connnanded 
the  VV.  I.  and  X.  Amer.  naval  stations  1832-36;  M.  P.  for 
Hipon  in  IKJl,  and  .senior  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  retired  from 
the  admiralty  in  1846;  admiral  of  the  fleet  1851;  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1852.  D. 
Aug.  19,  1S.53. 

Cock'cUafer,  the  common  name  of  .Velolontha  vulffark, 
a  European  lieetle  of  the  family  Melolonthida:',  famous  for 
its  ravages,  the  winged  insect  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  the  gi-ub  dcMiuring  the  roots  of  pasture- 
grasses  and  com.  It  is  an  inch  in  length,  and  i)itch  black, 
with  a  whitish  down  ;  the  grub  is  1J4  inch  long,  whiti.sh, 
with  a  red  head  and  0  legs.    The  whole  grass  of  a  field  has 
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been  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the  grubs,  and  the  beetles 
themselves  .strip  the  trees  like  locusts.  This  insect  does  not 
occur  in  the  U.  S.,  but  others  of  the  same  family  and  of 
similar  habits  abound. 

Cocke  (John),  General,  b.  at  Brunswick,  Xottoway  co., 
Va.,  in  1772,  emigrated  in  early  life  toTenn.  ;  became  a  law- 
yer ;  was  a  member  of  its  first  legislature  in  1796  ;  speaker  of 
the  House  in  TeniL  for  many  yrs.,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Tenn.  Senate ;  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  Creek 
war  (1813),  and  served  as  col.  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(1815) ;  was  M.  C.  from  TeniL  1819-27.     B.  Feb.  Ki,  18.54. 

Cocke  (WiLLiAMi.  b.  in  Va..  was  engaged  in  tlie  military, 
civil,  legislative,  and  judicial  services  <if  th;it  State  ;  re- 
moved to  Tenn.,  and  became  a  gen.  of  militia,  judge  of  cir- 
cuit court ;  U.  S.  Senator  from  'i'enii.  1797  and  1799-180.5. 

Cock'er,  a  small  spaniel,  somewhat  i-esenibling  the  .set- 
ter, much  employed  in  pheasant  and  wo(idcoek  shooting; 
it  cannot  easily  be  trained  to  wait  for  the  sportsman. 

Cock-Figlitiiig",  a  barbarous  sport  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  favorite  sport  in  Eng. 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  pit  having  been 
erected  in  Whitehall,  whii-li  w;is  jiatronized  by  royalty.  It 
was  prohibited  in  ]6.54,aiid  numerous  acts  were  subsequent- 
ly passed  against  it.  It  is  .still  practised  in  Eng.  and  Amer. 
Peoples  of  Sp.  origin  are  specially  addicted  to  it. 
Cock'le    [Gr.   KoyxiiAiof  (from  kovx'),  a    "shell");    Lat. 

foiirliijlium],  a  name 
uiven  to  various  aceph- 
alous inoUusks,  but  pri- 
marily to  species  of 
('iiiili((iii.  The  Cardiujit 
ei/i/h.  ur  common  C, 
and  other  species,  con- 
stitute an  important 
supply  of  food  in  Eng. 
and  other  European 
countries.  The  species 
are  numerous.  Cardium 
Jinioiiis  is  one  of  the 
finest  species.  Several 
species  occur  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  r.  S. 

Cockle,  or  Corn- 
cockle [Fr.  €oqiichro1\. 
a  common  name  of  the 
Lijchtiis  GWuKjo,  an  an- 
nual plant  of  the  order 
CJaryophyllacea?,  a  na- 
tive of  Europe.  It  often 
occui-s  as  a  weed  in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  U.  S.,  and  pro- 
du<es  black  seeds,  which  are  injurious  to  the  appearance 
and  (luality  of  wheat  flour.  The  lobes  of  the  calyx  are 
linear,  and  longer  than  the  coroUa,  which  is  purple-red. 

Cock'roacli,  or  Roacli,  a  name  of  several  orthopte- 
rous  in.sects  of  Blatta  and  allied  genera,  with  a  flattened 
body,  the  head  beneath  the  plate  of  the  prothorax,  and 
wings  folded  longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  parchment- 
like, and  the  wings  sometimes  Imperfectly  developed.  The 
larvaj  are  similar  in  form  to  the  perfect  insects,  and,  like 
them,  very  voracious.  C.  are  numerous  in  warm  countries  : 
the  common  C.  (Blatta  onentali^)  was  imported  from  abroad, 
but  its  native  country  is  uncertain, 

Cocks'comb  [named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  head 
of  flowers  to  the  comb  of  a  cock],  a  name  applied  to  various 
amaranths,  but  especially  to  the  Celosia  aistata,  native  of 
the  E.  I.,  and  a  familiar  inmate  of  conservatories,  often  also 
planted  in  borders.  Its  upright  stem  becomes  flattened,  ex- 
pands, and  forms  a  crest,  bearing  on  its  sui'face  many  verj' 
small  and  brilliant  flowers,  so  crowded  as  to  present  a  rich 
velvety  appearance. 
Cocoa.  See  Cacao  and  Theobroma. 
Co'coa-Aut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera,  a  tree  of  the 
order  Palmacea>,  which  is  indigenous  or  cultivated  in  nearly 
all  tropical  countries.  It  has  pinnate  leaves,  from  12  to  20 
ft.  long.  The  trunk  or  stem  is  branchless,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  to  90  ft.,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of  leaves. 
These  trees  prefer  a  sandy  soil,  aiid  are  seldom  foimd  grt)W- 
ing  far  from  the  sea,  unless  they  have  been  planted  by  man. 
The  thick  and  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  seed  when  it  is  carried  by  the  waves  to  some  dis- 
tant shore  or  sand-bank  ;  hence  the  C.-palm  is  one  of  the  first 
large  plants  that  iL'JUiiUy  appear  on  a  new  island  of  coral 
formation  as  soon  as  sufficient  soil  has  been  collected  there. 
It  affords  a  large  variety  of  useful  products.  The  nut,  which 
is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  people  of  tropical 
countries,  is  eaten  both  ripe  and  unripe.  The  young  unripe 
fruit  contains  a  pleasant  milky  fluid,  which  is  used  as  food 
and  is  prepiired  in  various  ways.  The  kernel  yields  alxmt 
70  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  called  ('.  oil.  which  is  an  iniixutant 
article  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles  and  marine 
soap.  In  tropical  countries  it  is  used  as  lamp  oil  and  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  can  be  separated  by  compression  in  the 
cold  into  a  more  liquid  portion  called  <jleine,  and  a  more 
solid  part  termed  coco-stearine  or  cocosine. 

The  tei-minal  bud  (palm-cabbage)  of  Cocoa  nvcifera  is  edible 
and  is  considered  a  delicacy,  but  its  removal  causes  the 
death  of  the  tree,  which  is  sometimes  cut  down  for  its  .sake. 
The  stem  abounds  in  a  saccharine  sap  called  "toddy,"" 
which  is  esteemed  as  a  pleasant  beverage,  either  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree,  or  after  fermentation, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  fermented  sap 
(palm  wine)  a  spirituous  liquor  called  "arrack  "  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  C.-palm  are  useful 
for  thatching  hou.ses,  for  making  mats  and  baskets,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  wood  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
veiy  hard,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  is  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and  is  imported  for  ornamental  joinery  under 
the  name  of  porcupine-wood.  The  most  important  fibrous 
product  of  this  tree  is  coir,  the  fibre  of  the  husk  of  the  im- 
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iniiturf  nut.     The  shell  of  the  nut  is  made  into  cups,  ladles, 
ete..  and  is  often  tinelv  polished  and  elaborately  ornamented 
r.v  .  Mixiiit'.     The  double  C.-N.  is  the  pix>duct  of  the  Lodoiceu 
11 '(III.  a  palm  irrowinsr  in  the  Seychelle  Islands. 
<  o  <  oa   PIuiu,   the  edible  fruit  of  the  CltnjfolMilaiiii'i 
\  -hrub  of  the  order  Kosaceif,  growiiis  in  the  S.  part 
.it  till  r.  S.  and  the  W.  I.   The  fruit  resemble3  a  large  plum, 
vellow.  purple,  or  blaek  in  color. 
C'oeoou.     See  Silkworm  and  Chrysalis. 
Ct>Ai(r<iil'i'<  iiiorrfi'KiK  a  fish  of  great  commercial  impor- 
ance.  of  the  family  Ciadidiv,  abun<lant  in  the  X.  seas.    It 

-  .rnetimes  reaches  a  weislit  of  100  lbs.  The  roe  of  a  female 
lav  contain  from  4.i.W,000  to  O.iXW.OOO  eg^.  The  produc- 
iveness  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  excels  that  of  all 
•her  known  regions,  but  the  C.-fisheiies  near  Hoi..  Xor., 

eland,  and  the  N.  of  Scot,  are  also  i)roducrive.  The  t'.- 
-lieries  of  Alaska  promise  to  become  iraponant.  The  Dut. 
lid  the  Eng.  engaged  in  the  C.-fisher>- in  the  14th  century. 
i><>ut  the  Siime  period.  The  fisheiT  is  carrie<l  on  partly  by 
■ng  lines  and  partly  by  hand  lines.  Small  fi.shes.  shell-fish. 
:  ■..  are  used  for  bait.    The  f.  is  iLsed  as  food  either  fresh. 

-  .Ited.  or  dried.    Great  quantities  of  dried  C.  are  carried 

■m  Newfoundland  to  the  W.  Land  the  S.  of  Europe.    C- 

iigues  and  sounds  (or  air-bladders)  are  esteemed  a  deli- 

('•y.  and  are  often  salted  and  sent  to  market. 

C'od'dington  (William),  b.  in  Lincolnshire.  Eng..  in 
-'■in.  came  to  Salem,  Mass..  in  16-30:  was  a  merchant  of 
IJoston.  and  fled  to  R.  I.  in  1638  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
!V  Dce  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  others.  He  soon  became  a 
(Quaker  and  an  advocate  of  lilx^ityof  conscience  :  wa.s  elect- 
ed a  judge,  and  became  gov.  3  times— 164(V47.  in  16.51.  and 
again  1674-75.    D.  Nov.  1,  167S. 

Code  [Lat.  ro<le.r].  a  collection  of  laws  made  by  public 
authority.  In  modem  law,  it  more  commonly  means  a  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  law.  either  customary  or  statutoiy, 
in  chapters  and  sections.  In  a  number  of  the  Amer.  States 
the  gen.  statutes  are  aiTanged  in  this  manner  imder  the 
title  of  "Revi.sed  Laws."' "Revised  Statutes."  or  "Codes." 
How  far  it  is  practicable  to  accomplish  useful  results  in 
the  codification  of  customary  or  common  law  is  a  subject 
uf  much  controversy  among  jurists. 

Some  of  the  leading  C.  may  be  referred  to. 

1.  Jiji'tiidan'ii  ('.  of  Roiiuin  Laic. — The  word  code  is  used 
here  as  describing  the  whole  ma.ss  of  codified  Rom.  law 
under  the  i  )rder  of  the  emp.  Ju.stinian.  including  the  "  Code "' 
of  that  system,  the  "  Institutes."  "  Pandects.''  and  "  Novels." 
These,  taken  together.  con.stitute  the  corpus  jurU  cicilis,  or 
whole  body  of  civil  law.  Tlie  Theod<-)siau  C.  of  Rom.  law- 
may  also  be  refeired  to.  which  is  of  comparatively  little  in- 
terest.   (See  Foidgn  QaavleiUj  Rtrhu-.  vol.  ix.  .374. i 

•2.  French  C.—Of  these  there  are  5  prin.  ones — the  civU  C. 
f  civU  procedure,  of  commerce,  of  criminal  procedure,  and 
:  criminal  law.  There  are  also  C.  upon  special  subjects. 
!  r.  codification  is  largely  due  to  the  emp.  Nap. 

3.  C.  of  La.,  based  on  the  C.  Nap.,  and  principally  pre- 
jiared  by  Edward  Livingston.  It  is  di\ided  into  3  books, 
iind  is  concerned  with  the  civil  as  distinguished  from  the 

riminal  law.     Mr.  Livingston  also  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
■  nal  C.  for  the  State,  whicli  wa:s  not  adopted,  as  well  as 
lie  for  the  L".  S.    (These  are  to  be  found,  together  with  in- 
troductory reports  explaining  the  grounds  of  them,  in  a 
work  pub.  by  the  National  Prison  Association,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  the  late  Chief- Justice  S.  P.  Cha.se.  a.  d.  1873.) 

4.  X.  Y.  C.  of  Proc^'J'ire. — Tlie  object  of  this  is  to  assimi- 
late law  and  equity,  and  to  have  but  one  form  of  action.  It 
assumes  to  regulate  in  a  gen.  way  both  pleadings  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  state  in  a  conden.sed  form  the  gen.  rules.  A 
large  body  of  case  law  has  growni  up  in  connection  with  the 
C.  regulations.  The  results  of  these  decisions  are  collected 
in  "  Annotated  Codes '"  or  in  works  of  practice.  The  system 
has  been  adopted  in  substance  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  States.  Corns,  in  N.  Y.  have  also  reported  a  political, 
a  civil,  and  a  penal  C. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  various  collections  of  mari- 
time rules,  su(:-h  as  the  Vonsolaio  del  Mare,  Laws  of  the  Han^e 
Toiciis,  Ordonuance  de  la  Marine  (of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  Fr.  I.  Lairit  of  Olei-on.  and  the  Laics  of  Wisby.  which  will 
be  noticed  again  in  connection  with  maritime  law.  as  well 
as  of  the  C.  of  Prus.,  etc.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Code'ia  [from  the  Gr.  icuifiij.  a  "poppy -head"],  one  of 
the  alkiiloids  to  which  opium  ow-es  its  hypnotic  powers. 

Co'dex  (plu.  Cod'ices).  [Lat.  the  "trunk"  of  a  tree; 
later  applied  to  wooden  tablets  covered  «ith  wax,  used  for 
writing  upon].  In  modem  Lat.  the  term  indicates  a  MS., 
and  is  especially  applied  to  an  anc.  MS.  copy  of  the  Scripts. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  C.  : 

('.  Alej-undrin'is.  now  in  the  Brit.  >Iuseum.  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  5th  centurj',  con- 
tains the  Septuagint  version  of  the  O.  T.  (with  some  de- 
liciencies  in  the  Ps.  i,  and  all  the  books  of  the  N.  T..  with  a 
few  chasms,  where  leaves  are  wanting.  To  these  it  adds 
the  one  genuine  and  a  fragment  of  the  apocr>-phal  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  written  on 
vellum,  in  quarto  form,  about  13  inches  high  and  10  broad, 
each  page  being  divided  into  2  columns  of  50  lines  having 
about  30  letters  each.  It  is  written  in  uncial  charactei-s. 
very  clear  and  distinct,  with  no  spaces  between  the  words, 
without  accents  or  breathings,  and  with  oaly  an  infrequent 
attempt  at  punctuation.  This  MS.  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  critic,  as  it  exhibits  a  text  more  nearly  approaching 
that  found  in  later  copies  than  is  read  in  others  of  its 
high  antiquity. 

C.  Bezit.  or  Canlabririiensif.  an  uncial  MS.  probably  of  the 
6th  century,  containing  the  4  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts 
in  Or.  and  Lat.  on  opposite  pp.  It  presents  some  peculiar 
features.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  thus  :  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark.  In  the  text  there  are  sentences  recast,  inter- 
polations, and  some  omissions.  This  MS.  was  found  in  1562 
m  a  monastery  at  Lyons  by  Theodore  Beza,  and  presented 
by  him  in  1.581  to  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng. 


'/.  Ephrutrni  istyled  also  C.  Ephraeini  Syri  Rtscriptvy.  be- 
cause the  original  writing  had  been  partially  rubbed  out 
about  the  12tn  century,  in  order  that  the  vellum  might  be 
u.sed  for  transcribing  some  Gr.  works  by  the  Syrian  Father 
Ephraemi.  It  is  an  uncial  MS.,  containing  portions  of  the 
(ir.  Bible,  belonging  probably  to  a  date  as  early  as  the  5th 
century,  showing  traces  of  at  least  3  correctors.  The  orig- 
inal writing  is  read  with  difficulty.  The  deciphering  was 
not  fully  accomplished  until  Tischendorf  undertook  it,  the 
labor  lasting  from  Dec.  1*4<3  to  Sept.  1*41.  This  MS.  was 
brought  from  the  E.  by  Andrew  John  Lascar,  a  learned  Gr. 
patronized  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  was  taken  to  Fr. 
by  Catharine  de"  Medici.  It  is  among  the  treasures  of  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  In  critical  aulhoritv  Tregelles 
places  it  next  to  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  MSS. 

C.  .<uiaUicus.—Th\si  is  the  most  recently  discovered  of  the 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gr.  Bible,  and  inferior  to  no  other  in  an- 
tiquity, authority,  and  c(jmDletene.<s.  The  discovery  of  this 
invaluable  MS.  by  Constantine  Tischendorf  in  the  Gr.  con- 
vent of  St.  Cathainne  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  immense  labor 
which  it  cost  him  to  procure  it  for  the  emp.  of  Rus..  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  bibliographical  hist. 
The  MS.  is  beautifully  written  on  vellum.  Some  leaves  have 
been  destroyed,  but  there  remain  .346  leaves,  of  which  lOlt 
contain  22  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocr\'pha,  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  beginning  at  the  first  book  of  Chron- 
icles. Tlie  remaining  147  leaves  contain  the  whole  of  the 
N.  T.,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  pait  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas.  The  que.stion  of  its  antiquity  rests  wholly  upon 
internal  evidence.  At  any  rate,  we  can  a.«sign  it  with' moral 
certainty  to  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  and  with  the  highest 
probability  to  the  first  half  of  the  .same.  The  C.  Sinaiticus 
has  l>een  pub.  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance  and  value. 
The  sovereign  of  Rus.  was  persuaded  to  signalize  the  one 
thousandth  anniversarj'  of  the  establishment  >>f  his  empire, 
in  1862,  by  bringing  out  an  ed.  of  the  MS.,  in  a  style  surpass- 
ing in  splendor  and  in  accuracy  <jf  imitati(ju  any  previous 
work  of  the  kind.  The  text  is  printed  m  3  foliij  vols.,  the 
leaves  of  the  shape  and  size  of  those  in  the  MS.  Itself.  Only 
•300  copies  were  printed,  200  <ji  which  were  distributed  by 
the  emp.  himself  as  presents  to  various  public  bodies  and 
learned  men :  the  rest  were  given  to  Tischendorf  for  sale. 
Several  of  the  colls,  and  libraries  in  the  L".  S.  possess  this 
valuable  work,  in  a  few  instances  as  a  donation  from  its 
imperial  patron. 
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•  'u'li-.v  <iiiuiticii<  iM:itt.  X.  17.  ;^  . 
-\  ere   &k   airh   rtav  avBpuiiTfOi"  TTapaSuKTOvaiv  ■yap  v/Mr.^  et?  <rvv€&pitt, 
KoX  iv  Tais  (TvvayiDyaii  avriav  fj.aiTTi.yuiiTOvaii'  v/jlol^-  koi  iir'i  >|ye- 
liovas  &€  Koj.  PaaiAt?  a\Oiq(T€<T0aL  eve/ccr  ifi-oii.  tis  iJ-o-p- 

C.  Vaticainis.  a  beautiful  uncial  >fS.  of  the  Gr.  Bible  in  the 
Vatican  librarv".  dating  from  the  4th  century.  It  presents  3 
narrow  columns  on  a  page,  except  in  the  poetical  books  of 
the  O.  T..  which,  as  in  the  C.  Sinaiticus.  are  written  in  verses 
clau.se  by  clause,  according  to  the  sense,  in  2  columns.  It  is 
written  on  fine,  thin  vellum,  in  a  square,  plain,  and  noble 
style  of  handwTiting.    It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 

K'>^A  ^N  6  n  I  Ct  pe  4-  H  npoc) 
K  N  nepiepeiTN'  -to"  k  ^ 

I  ..,ii-i   V.iiicaiius  .i  Cor.  ii^.   ;.^.  I'm. 

icaAr^jt^a  k~\  Tr)v  Kap^tar  avraii'  «c€iTaL*  y\viKa  6'  dv  e~i<rTpei!ni  irpcK 

KVfitov.  ireptaipcirat  to  jcd- 

O.  T..  and  the  New  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14.  It  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Vatican  Libran.-  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
1.5th  century.  Its  earlier  hist,  is  unknown,  but  Tischendorf 
reirards  it  as  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe.  In  critical 
authority  it  is  Inferior  to  no  other  MS. 

Cod'icil,  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining,  alterins.  or  adding  to  its  contents. 
The  validity  of  a  codicil  depends  upon  exactly  the  same 
rules  as  that  of  a  will  in  ireneral. 

Cod'lln  inoth  iPyralis  PomonoK  a  moth  of  the  family 
Tortricida," ;  small,  with  short  and  broad  winars.  It  is  very 
destructive  in  apple-orchards,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  newly  formed  fruit,  within  which  the  larva  feeds. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  ( We'/«i  J/orr/c/.K.  an  oil  obtainetl  from 
the  liver  of  the  cod,  also  from  many  allied  species,  as  pol- 
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lock,  dorse,  ling,  hake,  haddock,  etc.  In  these  fish,  as  in 
the  shark  tribe,  the  tissue  containing  oil  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  liver.  C.-L.  O.  is  prepared  largely  in  G.  Brit., 
Nor.,  Newfoundland,  and  the  U.  S.  There  are  3  varieties 
sold  in  commerce— pale,  pale-brown,  and  dark-brown  oil. 

Cod'ringtoii  (Sir  Edward),  G.  C.  B.,  an  Eng.  admiral,  b. 
in  irro.  He  commanded  tlie  Eng..  Fr.,  and  Rus.  fleets  which 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Xavarino  in  1827.    D.  Apr.  28,  1851. 

Codriugtou  (Sir  William  John),  G.  C.  B.,  a  gen.,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1800.  In  Nov.  1855  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Eng.  army  in  the  Crimea,  a  member 
of  Pari,  in  1857  ;  in  1859  gov.  of  Gibraltar ;  gen.  in  1863 ;  re- 
tired, 1877 ;  d.  Aug.  8,  1884. 

Co'drus,  [Gr.  K66pos],  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  about  1060  b.  c.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, an  oracle  having  predicted  that  the  people  whose  king 
was  slain  by  the  enemy  should  be  victorious,  C.  went  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Dorian  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel  and  was  killed. 

Coel»ori»,  ko'horn  (Menno,  Bakon  Coeuorn),  a  military 
engineer  and  soldier,  b.  in  the  Netherlands  1G41,  was  early 
distinguished  in  math. ;  became  capt.  at  16,  and  col.  at  33. 
In  1674  he  invented  the  small  mortar  which  bears  his  name. 
He  signalized  himself  in  numerous  sieges  and  battles,  nota- 
bly at  Fleurus  (1690),  where,  as  brig. -gen.  with  8  battalions, 
he  withstood  tlie  Fr.  cav.  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
defeated  allied  army.  In  1695  he  retook  the  strong  fortress 
of  Namur ;  in  1696,  as  lieut.-gen.  in  the  field,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Givet,  and  burned  the  immense  supplies 
which  the  Fr.  had  accumulated  there.  In  1702  he  destroyed 
the  Fr.  lines  near  Sliiys  ;  captured  Bonn  in  1703,  and  broke 
through  the  Fr.  lines  at  Hanuye.  By  these  and  other 
achievements  he  gained  for  himself  the  title  of  the  "  prince 
of  engineers."    D.  Mar.  17,  1704. 

Coeii'obltes  [from  the  Gr.  kou-os,  "common,"  and  /Si'os, 
"life"],  or  Synodites,  the  name  given  to  those  monks 
who  live  in  communities,  in  contradistinction  to  the  an- 
chorites or  hermits,  who  withdraw  from  all  society  and  live 
in  absolute  solitude. 

Coffee  [from  the  Arabic  kahwah  ;  Fr.  cafe  ;  It.  cafe ;  Ger. 
Kafee],  the  seeds  of  the  tree  Coffma  Araiica,  of  the  order 
Rubiacea? ;  also  an  infusion  of  these  seeds  used  as  a  bever- 
age. There  are  a  number  of  species  of  CaJTcea,  but  this  one 
only  is  known  to  possess  valuable  properties.  It  is  a  native 
of  W.  Afr.,  Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  of  Ar.,  but  is  now  natu- 
ralized in  many  troiiical  countries.  The  O.  tree  in  a  wild 
state  attains  a  licitrlit  of  from  12  to  20  ft.,  and  bears  but  few 
branches.  In  cultivation  the  tree  is  topped  at  from  6  to  10 
ft.  in  height,  and  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  form,  with 
branches  almost  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
ovate,  and  4  or  5  inches  long  ;  they  are  evergreen,  opposite, 
shhiing,  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are  small,  snow-white, 
and  very  fragrant,  and  are  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit  of  a  dark-red  color  when 
ripe,  in  whicli  are  two  cells  lined  with  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane, each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  are  hard, 
semi-elliptical  in  shape,  and  are  commonly  called  C.-beans 
or  C. -berries. 

Coffee  Leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.  They  contain  1.2  per  cent,  of  caffeine  and  considera- 
ble caffetaunic  acid.  When  dried  and  treated  with  boiling 
water,  they  yield  an  infusion  of  a  deep  browu  color,  resem- 
bling in  taste  and  odor  a  mixture  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Coffelne.    See  Caffeine. 

Cof'feyville,  city,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  Verdigris  River,  141  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence.  Pop. 
1880,  753. 

Coffin  [from  the  Gr.  koc/jivo?,  a  "  basket,"  and  allied  to 
cqfer,  a  "  casket ;"  Fr.  cercueil ;  Ger.  Sa?'ff],  a  box  in  which 
the  dead  are  placed  for  burial.  The  Gr.  "and  Rom.  C.  were 
composed  of  various  materials,  the  most  common  being 
baked  clay  or  earthenware.  A  kind  of  stone  brought  from 
Assos,  in  the  Ti-oad,  was  used  for  C.  ;  it  was  said  to  con- 
sume the  body,  except  the  teeth,  in  40  days,  and  from  tliis 
circumstance  was  called  sarcophagus  ("  flesh-eater  ").  The 
Sax.  used  wooden  C,  though  the  common  people  were  sim- 
ply wrapped  in  cloth.  C.  of  lead  were  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times. 

Coffin  (James  Henry),  LL.D.,  scientist,  b.  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1808,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1828.  He  was 
prof,  in  Williams  Coll.,  Mass.,  1838-43,  and  in  Lafavette  Coll., 
Easton,  Pa.,  1846-73.  Wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Winds  of  the  JSf. 
Hemisphere  and  Soiar  and  Lunar  Eclipses.    D.  Feb.  7.  1878. 

Coffin  (John  H.  C),  LL.D.,  b.  af  Wiscasset,  Me.,  Sept. 
15,  1815,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1834  ;  in  1836  was  appointed 
prof  of  math,  in  U.  S.  N.  He  was  prof,  of  math,  or  prof,  of 
astron.  and  navigation  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  1853-65,  and 
since  1866  has  lieen  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Amer. 
Ephe)iur\K  and  X/odiral  Almanac. 

Cogs'well  (Joseph  Green),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1786,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1806 ;  visited  the  E.  I., 
after  his  return  studied  law,  and  became  a  tutor  in  Harvard 
in  1814.  He  afterward  studied  in  Europe,  and  became  a 
librarian  and  iimf.  of  mineralogy  at  Harvard  (1820-23).  Witli 
the  historian  Bancroft  he  founded  the  celebrated  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was,  from  1&48  to  1860, 
supt.  of  the  Astor  Lil)rary.  He  enriched  the  botanical  and 
mineralogical  collections  at  Harvard  Univ.  with  thousands 
of  European  specimens.    D.  Nov.  2(),  1871. 

Cogswell  (William),  D.  D.,  a  Congl.  di%dne  and  author, 
b.  at  Atkinson,  N.  IL,  June  5,  1787,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in 
1811 ;  became  pres.  of  Gilmanton  Theological  Sem.  in  N.  II. 
1844.    D.  Apr.  18,  18.50. 

Cognac,  kon-yak,  a  town  in  the  dept.  of  Charente,  Fr., 
is  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality  of  brandy  made  there  ; 
about  6000  butts  are  annually  produced.    Pop.  14,087. 

Cohoes,  ko-hoz',  or  Calioes.  R.  R.  centre,  a  city  of 
Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  at  its  ^iunction  with  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  9  m.  N.  of  Albany.  The  C,  Falls  are 
in  the  city  limits.     Pop.  1870,  15,357 ;  1880,  19,416, 


Co'liort  [Lat.  cohors :  Fr.  coliorte'],  in  the  armies  of  anc. 
Rome,  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  and  consisted  usually 
of  600  men.  The  praetorian  C.  was  a  body  of  picked  troops 
who  attended  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  at  a  later 
period  formed  the  guard  of  the  emp.  The  term  "  cohort  " 
is  applied  by  some  botanists  to  groups  or  assemblages  of 
natural  orders. 

Colnibra,  ko-eem'brah,  a  city  of  Port.,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Beira,  on  the  river  Mondego,  115  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon.  It 
is  on  the  railway  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Catholic  bp.  It  derives  its  importance  from  its  univ.,  the 
only  one  in  Port.,  with  1200  students  and  an  old  librai-y  of 
30,000  vols.  It  was  founded  in  1307.  C.  was  founded  by  the 
Goths,  and  afterward  occupied  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  1064.  It  was  the 
cap.  of  Port,  m  1139.     Pop.  1.3,369. 

Coin'age  [Fr.  coin,  a  "  stamp  "  or  "  die,"  remotely  from 
the  Lat.  c7^«f«A',  a  " wedge"].  The  precious  metals  were 
first  employed  as  currency  in  the  foi-m  of  unstamped  bull- 
iiin,  and  values  and  amounts  were  then  determined  and  ex- 
pressed by  weight ;  but  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization 
led  to  the  invention  of  coins.  A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  of 
known  weight  and  composition,  possessing  real  exchange- 
able worth,  its  denomination  and  value  being  stamped  upon 
its  face  and  guaranteed  by  tlie  govt.  (For  the  mode  in 
which  our  coins  are  produced,  see  Mint.) 

The  Pi-eciotis  Metals.  —Gold  and  silver  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  C.  They  are  capable  of  exact  mechanical  subdivision 
and  reunion  with  comparative  ease  and  without  waste  ; 
they  are  durable,  readily  identified,  and  comparatively  in- 
destructible. They  possess  values  in  the  market  less  fluctu- 
ating (at  least  at  the  present  time)  than  that  of  any  other 
available  commodity.  There  has  not  indeed  always  been 
assigned  by  law  to  given  quantities  of  the  preciotis  metals 
the  same  nominal  value  as  now.  Thus,  in  Eng.,  a  lb.  troy 
of  pure  gold  about  the  yr.  1363  was  required  to  be  coined 
into  £15  sterling,  while  the  same  weight  of  standard  gold 
at  the  present  day  is  rated  at  £46  14»\  Qd.  A  troy  lb.  of 
silver  at  the  former  period  was  coined  into  25  shillings,  but 
of  late  yrs.  the  same  weight  of  standard  silver  is  corned  into 
62  shillings.  The  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  relative 
to  each  other  have  also  undergone  considerable  changes. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  the  value  of  equal 
weights  of  gold  and  silver  was  as  9  to  1.  But  within  the  past 
60  yrs.  the  value  of  gold  has  fluctuated  only  from  15i^  to  ISiso 
times  that  of  silver  (averaging  about  16  times),  and  never 
falling  so  low  as  that  of  15  times. 

A  Single  or  Double  Standard.— JJntU^  within  comparatively 
few  yrs.  the  money  of  account  of  nearly  all  European  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  U.  S.,  was  based  either  upon  a  silver 
standard,  or  upon  one  of  gold  and  silver  both.  But  many 
now  hold  that  it  is  preferable  that  gold  be  the  sole  standard. 
In  their  view  the  standard  coin  which  is  to  be  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  unlimited  amounts  should  be  made  of  the 
more  valuable  of  the  2  metals.  Silver  is  about  1514  times  as 
heavy  and  about  28}^  times  as  bulky  as  gold  of  equivalent 
value.  According  to  them  a  double  standard,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
is  invariable,  must  be  imperfect,  resting  as  it  does  upon 
a  false  basis.  ^Vhenever  the  relative  market  value  differs 
appreciably  from  the  arbitrarily  fixed  coin  standard  the  rela- 
tivelj;  dearer  metal  is  driven  from  circulation.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  is  desirable  that  both  gold  and  silver  should  be  in 
simultaneous  circulation.  This,  they  hold,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  making  gold  the  standard  of  account  and 
legal  tender  of  pajTuent  in  all  amounts,  and  by  so  fixing  the 
relation  of  silver  to  gold  that  the  silver  shall  be  relatively 
overvalued,  and  admitted  as  legal  tender  of  payment  only  in 
limited  amounts.  This  question  of  a  single  or  double  stand- 
ard is  now  (1885)  of  the  highest  financial  importance. 

An  International  C. — The  monetary,  systems  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  are  in  gen.  heterogeneous  in  their  character,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  not  unfrequently  exceedingly 
complex.  This  want  of  harmony  has  attracted  merited  at- 
tention, and  earnest  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish 
an  international  C.  system  on  a  compreliensive  and  simple 
basis.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  a  simple  correlated  system  of  international  C,  and  that 
the  standard  units  of  the  system  should  possess  simple 
numerical  relations  as  to  weight  with  the  metric  unit  of 
weight— the  gramme.  It  is  also  important  to  adopt  a  stand- 
ard fineness.  The  generally  approved  standard  is  that  of  9 
parts  pure  metal  (gold  or  silver)  to  1  part  of  copper  alloy. 
Several  systems  have  been  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end, 
all  agreeing  in  gen.  principles,  and  differing  mainly  in  points 
of  detail. 

Value  of  Foreign  Coins. — The  following  is  the  value,  meas- 
ured by  weight  and  fineness,  of  the  prin.  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  established  by  the  U.  S.  Mint, 
which  purchases  them  at  this  rate  for  recoinage,  with  a  de- 
duction of  1.^  of  1  per  cent. : 

Gold  Coins. —  Aus.,  ducat,  $2.28.3;  souverain,  $6.75.4;  4 
florins.  $1.93.5.— Belg.,  25  francs,  $4.72.— Bolivia,  doubloon, 
$15.59.3.— Brazil,  20  milreis,  $10.90.6.— Central  Amer.,  2  es- 
cuados,  $3.68.8 ;  4  reals,  $0.48.8.— Chili,  old  doubloon,  $15.59.3  ; 
10  pesos,  $9.15.4.— Den.,  10  thaler,  $7.90.— Ecuador,  4  escudos, 
$7.55.5.— Eng.,  sovereign  (average),  $4.85.1.— Fr.,  20  francs 
(average),  $3.84.7.— Ger.,  10  thaler  (Prus.),  $7.97.1;  20  marks, 
$4.76.2.— Gr.,  20  drachms,  $3.44.2.— Ilindostan,  mohur,  $7.08.2. 
—It.,  20  lire,  $3.84.3.— Japan,  20  yen,  $19.94.4  ;  old  cobang, 
$4.44  (or  $3.57.6).— Mex.,  doubloon  (new),  $15.61.1  (average 
$15.53)  ;  20  pesos  (Max.),  $19.(>4.3  ;  (repub.),  $19.51.5.— Naples, 
6  ducati  (new),  $5.04.4.— Netherlands,  10  guilders,  $3.99.7.— 
New  Granada,  old  doubloon  (Bogottt),  $15.61.1 ;  (Popayan), 
$15.37.8 ;  10  pesos,  $9.67.5.— Peru,  old  doubloon,  15.55.7  ;  20 
soles,  $19.21.3.— Port.,  gold  crown,  $5.80.7.— Rus.,  5  rubles, 
$3.97.6.— Sp.,  100  reals,  $4.96.4;  80  reals,  $3.86.4;  10  escudos, 
$5.01.5.- Swe.,  ducat,  $2.23.7  ;  carohn  (10  francs),  $1.93.5.— 
Tunis,  25  piastres,  $2.99.5.— Tur.,  100  piastres,  $4.36.9. 
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Silver  Coins. —Aus..  old  rix  dollar.  Sl.i>2.3:  old  scudo. 
*l.(e.6:  florin  (befon?  1858>.  $0.51. 1  :  new  florin.  $0.48.6:  new 
union  dollar,  $0.7:3.1:  Marie  Theresa  dollar  ilTSOi.  Si. 02.1.— 
Bel^..  5  francs.  $0.9S  :  2  francs.  $<1.36.4.— Bolivia,  new  doUar, 
*0.98.1.— BraziL  double  milreis.  «l.(K..5.— Canada.  20  cents. 
*'1.1>*.9:  25  cents,  S«.).2:3.fi.— Central  Amer.,  dollar,  $1.00.2.— 

hili.  old  dollar,  $1.06.8:  new  dollar,  $0.95i.2.— Chi.,  dollar 

iJis.^i.  $1.06.2:  10  cents,  $0.10.6.— Den..  2  riffsdaler.  $1.10.7. 
— Eng..  shillin?  (averaged  $0.22.4.— Fr..  5- franc  (average i, 
S0.*i:  2-franc.  $0.:36.4.— X.  Ger..  thaler  before  1S57.  $0.72.7 : 
new  thaler.  $0.72.9.— S.  Ger..  florin  before  1S57.  $0.41.7:  new 
fli>rin.  $0.41.7. — Gr.,  5  drachms,  $0.>^.l.— Hindostan,  rupee, 
$<).4«j.6.  —  It..  5  nre,  St.i.9)S:  lira,  $0.18.2.  —  Japan,  itzebu, 
$o..37.6:  new  itzebu.  $0..3.3.8:  1  yen.  $1.00.8:  5i_i  sen,  $0.44.6.- 
Mes.,  dollar  laveragei,  $1.06.2:  peso  of  Maximilian,  $1.05.5. 
-Naples,  scudo.  $0.95.3.— Netherlands,  i]^  guilders.  $1.03.3.— 
Nor.,  specie  daler.  $1.10.7. — New  Granada,  dollar  of  1857. 
$0.98.— Peru,  old  dollar,  $1.06.2:  doUar  of  1858,  $0.94.8:  half 
dollar  of  1S:J5  and  1S38.  $0.-38.3  :  sol,  $0.98.2.— Port..  500  reis, 
$0.49.6.— Rome,  scudo.  $1.05.8.- Bus.,  ruble.  $^i.79.4.— Sp.. 
5  pesetas  (dollars,  $0.98 :  peseta  ipistareem.  $0.18.2.— Swe.. 
rix  dollar.  $1.11.5.— Switz..  2  francs.  $0.36.4.— Ttmis.  5  pias- 
tres, SO.62.5.— Tur.,  20  piastres,  $0.87.  [From  or-ig.  art.  in 
J'i  Cnir.  Cyc,  by  E.  B.  Elliott,  U.  S.  Treas.  Dej/t.] 

Coir,  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut.  gomuti,  and  other  palms, 
is  a  valuable  material  for  ropes,  mats.  etc.  The  husks  are 
~teeped  in  water  in  pits  for  6  months  or  more,  and  then 

eaten  with  a  stick  till  the  fibre  readily  separates.  C.  is  one 
■  't  the  best  materials  for  cables  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  strength. 

^  Colt  iThomas  WrsTHKOPi.  D.  D..  LL.D.,  an  Epis.  divine,  b. 
at  New  London.  Conn..  June  28.  1803.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1821 ; 
■was  pres.  of  Transylvania  Univ..  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  be- 
came a  prof,  at  Trinity  ColL,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1849.  Wrote 
Pi/ritani^m. 

Coke  [probably  allied  to  the  verb  "cook  "],  the  charcoal 

■tatned  from  bituminous  coal  by  distillation  or  by  heating 

;th  an  almost  entire  exclusion  of  air.  The  former,  called 
-  is-C,  is  abundantly  produced  in  gas-works ;   the  latter 

!'X;ess  is  conducted  in  heaps  or  in  ovens.  C.  is  largely  em- 
,  !oyed  in  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  etc.,  where  great 
iiea't  is  required. 

Coke  I  S«ir  Edward\  an  Eng.  jurist  and  judge,  b.  at  Mile- 
ham,  in  Norfolk.  Feb.  1.  1552:  grad.  at  Cambridge,  studied 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1578. 
His  legal  learning  and  tact  in  conducting  causes  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  large  practice.  He  became  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1593,  and  atty.-gen.  in  1594.  In  1606  he 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  common  pleas,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  resolutely  oppo.sed  illegal  encroachments  of  the 
•  rown.  To  still  his  imwelcome  decisions,  he  was  made 
:-ief -justice  of  the  king's  bench,  but  was  found  no  less  inde- 

■rudent  and  freedom-loving  than  before.     Among  other 

Id  judicial  acts,  he  decided" that  the  king  had  no  right  to 
~ :  ay  proceedings  in  a  cottrt  of  law.  for  which  he  was  de- 
:  rived  of  the  justiceship  in  1616.  He  sided  with  the  popular 
;  i-.rty  in  Pari.,  and  for  his  intrepid  course  was  imprisoned  in 
:.e  Tower  in  1622.  He  had  a  prin.  part  in  framing  the  BUI 
I  Rights,  and  in  carrying  it  through  Pari.  His  Reports  far 
Tscelled  anv  that  had  preceded  them.  Wrote  the  In-^titutes. 
D.  Sept.  3.  16:J3. 

Coke  I  Thomas  1,  D.  D..  LL.D.,  the  first  bp.  of  the  M.  E. 
lb.,  b.  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept.  9,  1747,  ed.  at  Ox.,  and  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  but  subsequently  joined 
Wesley,  and  became  a  most  lalxirious  and  faithful  itinerant. 
He  was  made  a  bp.  for  Amer.  by  Wesley  in  1784.    He  found- 

i  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  E.  and  W.  I.,  and  expended 

fortune  in  the  undertaking.  Wrote  EM.  of  the  TT'.  /. 
D.  May  2.  1S14.     'See  .Stevens's  Hi^t.  of  ilethodhm.) 

Cola,  or  Kola-Xnt,  the  seed  of  the  tree  C.  acuminata, 
of  the  natural  order  Sterculiaceae,  a  native  of  the  W.  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Afr.  Guinea  negroes  believe  that  to  eat  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  seeds  before  meals  improves  the  flavor  of 
whatever  they  may  eat,  and  that  when  sucked  or  chewed 
they  wiU  render  even  putrid  water  agreeable. 

Colbert,  kol-bair'  iJzax  Baptlstei,  a  Fr.  statesman  and 
financier,  b.  at  Rheims  Aug.  29.  1619.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1648.  and  became  sec.  to  the 
queen  in  1654.  Mazarin  at  his  death  recommended  C.  to  the 
king,  who  in  1661  appointed  him  controller-gen.  of  the 
finances,  which  were  then  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  an- 
nual revenue  exacted  from  the  people  in  1660  was  about 
84,0i.W.a»  livres.  but  only  .32.00i).0i»  were  received  into  the 
treas.,  the  rest  being  kept  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
C.  established  order  and  economy,  and  in  the  course  of  20 
yrs.  raised  the  gross  revenue  to  115.0O.1.000,  whUe  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  it  was  reduced  to  about  .30.0IX1.000.  He 
promoted  commerce  and  manufactures,  opened  canals  and 
roads,  and  founded  colonies  in  Amer.  He  was  the  founder  ' 
of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions  and  Acad,  of  Sciences.  D.  Sept. 
6,  1683.    I  See  GotrRDAO-T.  Colbert,  Ministre  de  Louis  X/F.  i 

Coinby  ITniver'sit  J-,  a  Bap.  coll.,  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Mass.  in  1813  as  "  The  Maine  Literary  and  ' 
Theol.  Inst.,"  was  first  established  near  Bangor,  but  subse- 
quently 1I8I81  transferred  to  Waterville.  Me.  In  1820  it  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Me.  as  "  Waterville  Coll.,  "  which 
name  it  bore  till  1867,  when,  having  been  endowed  by 
Gardner  Colby.  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Colby  Univ. 

Colchle'elne,  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  colchicine  by 
the  action  of  acids. 

Col'chiciue,  a  very  powerful  alkaloid  extracted  from  j 
Coichicnm  aiit'iiiinale  (meadow  saffron*.  It  produces,  even  1 
in  very  small  doses,  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  1 

Col'cbicnni,  a  drug  much  valued  in  the^treatment  of  | 
neuralgic  gout  and  rheumatism  and  some  other  diseases. 
It  is  the  seed  and  root  of  ('.  a'lt'imnale.  or  meadow  saffron.  I 
a  European  herb  of  the  order  Melanthaceae.  It  has  sedative,  ' 
diuretic,  cathartic,  and  diaphoretic  properties,  and  when  ! 
given  in  an  overdose  is  a  dangerous  poison. 
1." 


[  Colcbis,  kol'kis  [Gr.  KoAxi's],  an  anc.  prov.  of  Asia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caucasus.  S.  by  Armenia.  W.  by  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable  and  poetry  as  the 
place  to  which  the  Argonauts  sailed  for  the  golden  fleece. 
It  is  now  part  of  the  Riis.  dominions. 

Col'cothar  Vitii'oli,  or  Cro'cns  TIar'tis,  a  brown- 
ish-red sesquioxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of 
copperas  1  sulphate  of  ironi  in  the  manufacture  of  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  used  as  a  polishing  jtowder. 

Cold,  [Lat./>-?y»«.-  Ger.  Kalte],  the  absence  or  want  of 
heat.  The  distinction  between  heat  and  C.  is  merely  rel- 
ative. Thus,  if  any  substance  coming  in  contact  with  the 
himian  body  is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  it 
absorbs  heat  from  the  latter,  producing  the  sensation  of  C. : 
if  of  a  higher  temperature,  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  heat  or 
warmth.  Since  gases  are  found  to  expand  •  jonth  of  their 
vol.  for  every  increase  of  one  degree  F.,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  temperature  of  — 1.58  F.,  or  —273  C.  is  an 
absolute  zero,  because  at  that  temperature  there  would  be 
ni)  gaseous  tension,  and  no  possibility  of  detecting  any 
further  decrease  of  heat.  The  lowest  temperature  yet 
recorded  is  — 220  F.  C.  is  a  p<:>werfully  depressing  agent, 
and  in  certain  conditions  causes  disease  and  death.  Its  most 
obvious  eflfects  occur  in  freezing  of  parts  of  the  body. 

Col'den  iCadwalladeri.  Ueut.-gov.  of  the  prov.  of  N.  T. 
from  1761  to  l.i5.  repeatedly  acting  as  gov.  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  executive,  b.  in  Scot,  in  1688.  emigrated  about 
1708  to  Pa.,  where  he  practised  med. :  invited  to  N.  T.  in  1718 
by  GJov.  Hvmter.  was  the  first  surveyor- gen.  of  the  colonies. 
Wrote  a  memoir  on  Amer.  plants,  entitled  Plants  Colden- 
shamice.  etc.,  which  was  pub.  by  Linnseus  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Upsala  Acad,  of  -Science,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  botanical 
treatise  written  in  N.  .\jner.    D.  1776. 

Cold  Harbor,  a  lix-ality  in  Va..  on  the  N.  E.  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy.  about  H)  m.  N.  E.  of  Richmond,  near 
which  occurred  2  important  battles  during  the  c.  war.  The 
first  of  these  (.sometimes  called  the  battle  "of  Gaixzs's  Mill, 
and  by  Gen.  Lee  the  battle  of  the  Chickahomint  1  was 
fought  June  27.  1863.  between  the  Confeds.  under  Gen.  Lee 
and  a  portion  of  the  U.  army  of  the  Potomac  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter.  Gen.  McClellan 
having  taken  '^  of  his  army  across  the  Chickahominy.  the 
remainder  were  here  attacked  by  a  Confed.  force  of  nearly 
twice  their  number.  The  action  was  fairly  opened  about  2 
p.  M..  and  at  nightfall  the  U.  force  was  driven  from  its 
position  and  retreated  across  the  river.  The  U.  loss  was 
about  4000  killed  and  wounded  and  3000  prisoners.  The 
Confeds.,  attacking  strong  batteries,  lost  more  severely, 
probably  about  9(X>0  kUled  and  wotmded.— The  second 
battle  (or  series  of  battles  1  of  C.  H.  was  fought  early  in  June 
1864,  between  the  U.  army  under  Gen.  Grant  and  the  Confeds. 
under  Gen.  Lee.  For  several  days  there  had  been  sharp 
fighting  in  this  vicinity,  and  on  the  morning  of  Jime  3  Grant 
ordered  a  gen.  assatilt  to  be  made  upon  the  intrenched 
lines  of  the  Confeds.  Some  advantages  were  at  first  gained 
at  different  points,  but  in  the  end  the  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed. The  decisive  action  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  the  U.  loss  was  fully  7000.  that  of  the  Confeds, 
not  more  than '  5  as  many.  The  entire  U.  loss  during  the 
period  in  which  these  actions  occurred  was  reported  at 
13.153,  of  whom  17(35  were  killed,  9042  wotmded,  and  24(.16 
missing.  The  Confed.  loss  is  not  oflScially  stated,  but  it  was 
probably  ncit  more  than  half  as  great. 

Cold' Spring,  Putnam  co.,  N.T..  on  R.  R.  and  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Hudson.  52  m.  N.  of  New  York,  among  the  High- 
lands. 1  m.  above  W.  Pt.    Pop.  187(3,  dim  :  188i3.  2111. 

Cold'ivater,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Branch 
CO.,  Mich.,  situated  on  Cold  water  Creek,  midway  between 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  State  school  for  pauper  children 
is  in  C.    Pop.  1870.  4:J81  :  1880.  4681. 

Cole  iTH03tASi.  a  landscape  painter,  b.  in  Lancashire.  Eng., 
Feb.  1,  18*31.  was  taken  to  O.  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a 
chUd.  Pro(luced  4  allegorical  pictures  of  the  Voyage  of  Life 
and  a  Dream  cf  Arcadia.  D.  Feb.  11,  1848.  ^See  his  Z(rV,  6y 
L.  L.  Noble.  1855. » 

Cole'brooke  (Hentst  Thoxas>.  an  Eng.  Orientalist,  b. 
Jtme  15.  176.5.  went  to  India  in  1782.  and  was  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  He  became  prof,  of  Sans,  in  the 
Coll.  of  Ft.  William.  Author  of  a  Diet,  of  the  Sans.  Lang,  and 
On  the  .S<tcred  Books  of  the  Hindoos.    D.  Mar.  10.  18:17. 

Cole'man  (Ltmaxi.  D.  D..  a  sc-holar.  teacher,  and  author, 
b.  at  Middlefield.  Mass..  June  14.  1796.  became  prof,  in  La- 
favette  Coll..  Easton.  Pa.  W'roie  Antiquities  of  the  Chr.  Ch. 
and  Prelacy  and  Ritualism.    D.  Mar.  16,  1882. 

Colen'so  (Johx  William  i.  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  theol.,  b.  Jan. 
24.  1814.  grad.  at  Cambridge  in  18:i6.  He  was  appointed  bp. 
of  Natal  in  S.  Afr.  m  1854.  Wrote  The  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined  (1862),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Houses  of  Convocation.  He  maintained  that 
some  O.  T.  books  are  not  divinely  inspired.  He  was  deposed 
from  his  see  by  his  metropolitan,  an  act  whose  validity  was 
denied  by  the  privy  council.    D.  June  20,  1883. 

Coleop'tera  [from  tne  Gr.  itoXeos.  a  •"sheath."  ana 
irrepoi .  a  '  wins  "T.  the  name  of  an  extensive  order  of  insects, 
including  all  those  popularly  termed  beetles,  having  4  wings ; 
the  first  pair,  of  a  homy  consistency,  sene  as  defensive  cov- 
erings to  the  second  pair,  which  are  larger  in  size  and  folded 
transverselv  beneath  the  ehtra  or  wing-covers  when  the 
beetle  is  at"  rest.  In  some  species  the  membraneous  wings 
are  wanting,  but  the  elytra  are  always  present.  The  C.  and 
their  larvje  are  very  voracious,  feeding  on  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Coleridge,  kolrij  (Samuel  TatlorX  an  Eng.  poet  and 
critic,  b.  at  Otterv  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire.  Oct.  21. 1772,  was 
a  son  of  the  vicaf  of  that  parish.  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus 
Coll..  Cambridge,  where  he  attained  great  proliciency  in 
classical  leamins.  He  abruptly  quitted  Cambridge  in  1792. 
and  enlisted  in  a  resriment  of  dragoons  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Silas  Tomken  Comberbatch.  His  relatives  soon  pro- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  army.    He  visited  Bristol  in 
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1794.  and  became  an  associate  of  Robert  Soiithey  and  other 
young  men  who,  like  himself,  had  adopted  democratic  and 
fevolutifmary  ideas.  In  179.51)6  became  a  resident  of  Nether 
Stowey  (Soniersetshirei.  where  he  associated  with  the  poet 
"Wordsworth,  and  remained  nearly  3  yrs.  Durinff  this  period 
lie  composed  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  other  poem.s.  He 
held  Socinian  views  in  this  early  part  of  his  mature  life,  and 
besran  to  preach  in  the  Unit,  chs.,  but  his  success  as  a  preach- 
er was  hindered  by  his  instability  and  want  of  punctuality. 
He  removed  to  Keswick,  in  the  Lake  country,  in  1800,  and  re- 
.sided  with  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  In  1808  he  lectured 
on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  in  I.ond.,  and  in  1809  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Friend,  a  periodical.  His 
wife  and  family  remained  at  Keswick,  dependent  on  South- 
ey, while  C.  led  a  wandering  life,  and  formed  many  specula- 
tive and  literary  pro.iects  which  he  failed  to  realize.  Wrote 
Zapnli/a,  a  drama  (1818),  A/(/f:  to  Reflection  (1825),  and  Osoriet, 
a  Tragedy.  D.  July  2,5,  1834.  (.See  Gillman,  Z?/'«  of  i>.  T. 
Voleriilrje,  1838.) 

Coles  (Edwaud),  a  statesman,  b.  in  Albemarle  cc,  Va., 
Dec.  1.5, 1786.  was  minister  to  Rus.  1817-18.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  set  free  his  slaves.  He  was  gov.  of  111.  1823-26.  Wrote 
a  Hii:l.  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.    B.  July  7,  1868. 

C'ol'fax,  cap.  of  W^hitman  co.,  in  S.  E.  part  of  Wash. 
Terr.     Pop.  1880,  444. 

Colfax  (Schuyler),  a  statesman,  b.  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Mar.  23,  1823,  was  a  grandson  of  Gen.  William  Colfax, 
who  commanded  Washington's  life-guards.  In  1836  he  re- 
moved with  his  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  to  N.  Ind. 
He  settled  at  South  Bend,  and  studied  law,  and  became  in 
1845  ed.  of  the  St.  Joseiih  Valley  Reejister.  a  Whig  paper  issued 
at  South  Bend.  In  18.50  he  was  a  ineml)er  of  the  convention 
which  formed  a  new  const,  for  Ind.,  and  opposed  the  clause 
that  prohibited  colored  men  from  settling  in  that  State. 
Was  an  M.  C.  from  185.5  to  18G9 ;  was  cho.sen  speaker  of  the 
House  in  1863,  1865,  and  1867 ;  in  1868  he  was  elected  V.-P.  on 
the  same  ticket  with  Gen.  (irant.  receiving  214  out  of  294 
electoral  votes.    D.  Jan.  13,  1885. 

Col'Ic  [Lat.  colica ;  Fr.  colique  ;  from  the  Gr.  kojAiko?, 
"pertaining  to  the  colon'"],  a  term  applied  to  diseases  at- 
tended with  severe  ])ain  of  the  abdomen  ;  its  supposed  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  large  intestine  is  not  always  cer- 
tain. The  disease  is  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  irregular 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  This 
complaint  arises  from  various  causes  and  exhibits  different 
symptoms.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  constipation,  and 
ceases  when  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels  is  restored.  A 
good  remedy  in  such  cases  is  a  dose  of  castor  oil  (about  1 
ounce  for  an  adult ),  with  20  or  25  drops  of  laudanum .  Warm 
baths  and  fomentations  are  often  necessary.  When  C.  re- 
sists mild  and  simple  remedies,  med.  as.sistance  should  be 
procured,  for  C.  is  closely  allied,  as  a  symptom,  to  several 
severe  and  dangerous  diseases.  Painter's  C.  arises  from  the 
absorption  of  lead  into  the  system,  and  therefore  attacks 
persons  employed  in  lead-mines  or  using  preparations  in 
which  lead  is  used.  This  latter  disease  is  often  called  colica 
Pictonarn.ov  "colic  of  the  Pictones,"  the  latter  being  the 
anc.  name  of  the  Inhabs.  of  Poitou,  where  this  disease  was 
once  common.  (See  Knteralgia  ;  also  Urinary  Calculi 
AND  Deposits.)  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Coli^ny,  Tio-leen-ye,  ae  (GaspardI,  a  Fr.  admiral  and 
Huguenot,  b.  at  Chatillonsur-Loing  Feb.  16, 1517.  He  served 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Censoles  in  1544,  and  be- 
came admiral  of  Fr.  in  15.52.  He  was  the  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Prot.  army  in  the  c.  war  which  began  in  1.562, 
and  when  the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed  at  Jarnac  in  1569 
he  succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief.  The  war  was 
suspended  in  1570  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the  court 
acted  a  treacherous  part.  C.  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  in  Aug.  1572,  and  was  re- 
(;eived  with  feigned  kindness  by  Charles  IX.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  street  by  a  partisan  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  was  killed,  2  days  later  (Aug.  24),  in  the  general  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew.    (See  Perault,  Vie  de  Colie/ni.) 

Coliina,  ko-lee'mah,  a  state  of  Mex.,  on  the  W.  coast. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  the  volcano  Pico  de  Colima, 
the  highest  point,  10.800  ft.     Area,  2393  sq.  m.    Pop.  65,829. 

Collse'uin,  or  Colosse'uin  [so  called  on  account  of 
its  colossal  size],  a  name  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in 
Rome,  dedicated  80  a.d.,  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ruins  in  the  world. 

Col'lamer  (Jacob),  LL.D..  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Trov,  N.  Y.,  in 
1792.  He  emigrated  to  Vt.  in  his  vomth,  grad.  in  "l810  at  the 
Iniv.  of  Vt.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vt.  from  183:3  to  1841,  was 
elected  an  M.  C.  in  1843.  1814,  and  1846,  and  was  appointed 
P.  M.-(ien.  by  Pres.  Taylor  in  Mar.  1849,  resigning  in  July 
1850.  Was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  in  1854,  and  re-elected  in 
1860.     D.  Nov.  9,  186.5. 

Collateral  Secu'rity,  an  additional  and  separate  se- 
cunty  given  for  the  repa>-ment  of  boiTow(<l  moncv  t)r  for 
the  performance  of  an  obligation.  A  person  who  llorrows 
money  often  gives  a  promissory  note  signed  by  himself,  and 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  lender  a  note  of  notes  signed 
by  another  party,  or  other  property,  such  as  stocks  of  cor- 
porations, or  even  tangible  chattels.  These  collateral  notes 
or  other  property  are  to  be  returned  if  the  loan  is  repaid. 

Clol'lege  [Lat.  collef/iirm.  from  cotler/ere.  to  "collect  "],  in 
the  Rom.  law,  signified  a  number  of  persons  associated  to- 
gether by  common  functions— a  body  of  colleagues— and 
was  m  many  respects  what  we  should  now  call  a  corpora- 
tion. Its  later  meaning  applied  to  any  union  of  person.s. 
C.  might  exist  for  religic  lus,  jiolitical.  or  industi-ial  purposes  : 
examples:  C.  of  augurs.  <,f  pontiffs,  of  tnbiines.  and  of  ar- 
tisans, like  modern  guilds.  The  body  of  cardinals,  consist- 
ing of  3  orders— bps.,  priests,  and  deacons— is  a  collegiate 
corporation,  called  the  Sacred  C.  A  union  of  electors  is 
sometimes  called  an  electoral  C.  The  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  organizations  of  instructors— «.  g.  c.  of  Professional 
Teachers,  Cin.,  1832-47,  and  the  C.  of  Preceptors,  Eng.    In 


Ger.  it  is  applied  to  the  union  of  the  teaching  corps  iLehrer- 
collegum)  of  a  gymnasium  or  other  school.  The  term  Is 
now.  however,  usually  ajiplied  to  corporations  and  insts. 
for  instruct idii.  espcM-ially  in  Fr.,  Eng.,  and  the  U.  S.  C.  for 
academic- jiurposes  ai)i)ear  to  have  originated  at  the  Paris 
Univ.,  some  time  after  its  foundation,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century. 

C.  were  originally  not  a  part  of  the  univ.  proper,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  grown  out  of  the  voluntary  association  of 
students  and  teachers,  and  were  at  first  designed  primarily 
for  aliment  and  habitation,  some  of  them  being  founda- 
tions for  the  poor,  and  others  pension  (boarding)  insts.  for 
students  in  easy  circumstances.  It  refpiired  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  centuries  to  develop  these  primitive  boarding  clubs 
into  great  insts.  of  instruction  and  of  studious  retirement. 

With  the  exception  of  Ger.,  the  mediteval  C.  finally  ob- 
tained a  preponderance  over  the  univ.  proper.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  did  not,  however,  become  independent  of  the 
univ.,  as  their  regents  were  appointed  from  the  faculties, 
and  were  always  under  their  control.  The  C".  as  a  place  of 
abode  and  study  in  connection  with  the  univ.  lias  (disap- 
peared from  continental  Europe. 

In  the  Fr.  system  of  public  instrtiction,  the  schools  leading 
to  the  baccalaureate  of  letters  and  of  science  are  the  state 
classical  C,  now  called  lycees,  86  in  number  (2349  profs,  and 
40,995  students),  and  the  municipal  C.  (colleges  comnmnaux), 
numbering  252,  with  3430  profs,  and  teachers  and  38,236  pu- 
pils. Provision  has  recently  been  made  to  establish  non- 
classical  C.  (etcMis/rments  de  renseigmment  secondaire special), 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  of  science,  and  also  secondary 
schools  for  girls.  The  Coll.  de  Fr.  is  an  inst.  of  the  highest 
order  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  science,  with  no  prescribed 
courses  of  study.  Its  40  profs,  give  lectures  which  are  open 
to  the  public. 

The  mediaeval  C.  at  Ox.  and  Cambridge  obtained  control 
over  the  univs.  in  consequence  of  the  large  authority 
with  which  Laud  invested  their  heads.  An  Ox.  or  Cani- 
bridge  C.  is  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  head  or  master, 
fellows,  and  scholars.  The  governing  body  is  in  all  cases 
the  head  and  fellows.  No  one  C.  has  the  least  control  in 
any  other,  but  the  plan  is  much  the  same  in  all.  These 
corporations  give  board  and  lodging  on  various  terms  to 
such  students  as  choose  to  enter  them  and  comply  with 
their  rules  in  order  to  receive  their  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  univ.  honors.  Each  C.  holds  lectures  and  examinations, 
awards  prizes,  and  makes  its  own  requirements  of  its  .stu- 
dents. At  Ox.  there  are  21  C.  and  5  halls  or  non-corporate 
C,  and  at  Cambridge  17  C.  The  whole  body  of  C.  taken  to- 
gether, at  Ox.  and  Cambridge,  alike  constitutes  the  univ.. 
whose  power  and  functions  are  practically  limited  to  hold- 
ing examinations  and  conferring  degrees,  and  providing,  to 
an  inconsiderable  extent,  courses  of  lectures,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  optional.  Of  late  yrs.  C.  have  combined  their 
forces  for  providing  common  systems  of  lectures,  and  there 
has  been  a  strong  desire  to  reconstrtict  the  teaching  power 
of_  these  univs.  Other  important  C.  in  G.  Brit,  are  Eton, 
Winchester,  Dulvvich,  Wellington,  Univ.,  King's,  Owen,  and 
Liverpool.  In  Ire.  there  are  4— the  ano.  Trinity  C.  and  the  3 
located  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  Several  C.  for  wom- 
en have  lately  been  established,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Girton.  at  Cambridge  ;  Cheltenham  Ladies'  C,  and  City  of 
Lond.  C.  for  Ladies. 

The  C.  of  Amer.  are  modelled  on  the  pattern  of  those  at  Ox. 
and  Cambridge  ;  but  our  C.  have  from  the  beginning  confer- 
red degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  Avhich  in  Eng.  is  a  function  be- 
k)nging  only  to  the  univs.  In  the  U.  S.  there  is  no  fixed  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  college  and  university,  and  there 
is  as  yet  no  univ.  pure,  in  the  Ger.  sense.  By  establishing 
the  faculties  of  theol.,  law,  and  med.,  some  of  our  C.  have 
acquired  some  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  univs.  Others, 
by  annexing  a  preparatory  dept.,  approach  the  character  of 
the  Fr.  C,  which  receive  pupils  at  9  or  10  >ts.  of  age.  The 
old  "colleges"  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia,  and  the 
new  "  universities  "  of  Mich.,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  true  univ.  than 
any  others  of  our  in.sts.  for  higher  education.  Many  of  the 
C,  especially  the  younger  ones,  are  open  to  both  sexes. 
There  is  a  considerable  numbei-'of  C.  exclusively  for  women, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Vassar,  Smith,  and  ^Velles- 
lev.  The  number  of  "  universities  "  and  C.  in  the  V.  S.  is 
364,  with  4,241  instructors  and  60,011  students. 

John  D.  Philbrick. 

Colle'siants,  a  sect  of  Chrs.  in  Hoi.,  so  called  from 
their  assemblies,  which  they  called  "  colleges."  They  re- 
jected all  creeds,  had  no  regular  ministiy,  and  no  form  of 
ch.  govt.  Their  communion  was  open  to  all.  The  name 
RhynKhtrgers  is  sometimes  given  them,  from  the  town  of 
Rhvnsbefg,  where  they  had  annual  meetings. 

Col'leton  (James),  gov.  and  landgrave  of  8.  C.  1686-90, 
called  a  colonial  pari,  in  1687,  and  proposed  radical  altera- 
tions of  tlie  laws.  He  became  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
the  High-ch.  jiarty,  and  was  impeached  and  removed  from 
office  in  1690,  and  driven  from  the  prov. 

Collier,  kol'yer  (Henry  Watkins),  b.  in  Lunenburg  co., 
Va.,  Jan.  17, 1801,  became  judge  of  Ala.  circuit  1827-37,  chief- 
justice  for  Ala.  1837-49,  gov.  lty49-.53.    D.  Aug.  26,  1855. 

Collieries.    See  Mines  and  Mining. 

Colliiiia'tion,  I^ine  of  [Lat.  collimo,  to  "aim"],  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  objective 
of  a  telescope  to  the  intersection  of  the  middle  cross-hairs 
of  the  reticle.  It  Indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  tele- 
scope is  pointed. 

Col'liiigwood  (Cuthbert),  Lord,  an  Eng.  admiral,  b. 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Sept.  26,  17.50,  entered  the  navy  hi 
1761.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  naval  tactician.  He  was  the  second  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  1805,  and  the  chief 
command  devolved  on  him  before  the  end  of  the  action  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Nelson.  For  his  part  in  this 
victory  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.    D.  Mar.  7,  1810. 
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OolIIii'lc  Acid,  an  aromatic  acid  pi-odiiced  by  tlie  ac- 
tion >'f  oxidiziiiir  ajreiits  on  ;relatinc  and  similar  liodios. 

CoriiiiK  ((.HAKi-tX.  1>.  D.,  i\  in  X.  Yarmouth,  Mo..  Apr. 
IT,  1813,  f:nui.  in  IS^r  at  Middletown,  Conn.  :  was  pres.  of 
hlmorv  aiui  Henry  loll.,  Va..  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa.,  and  of 
the  State  Female" Coll.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Wrote  Mtthodifin 
a/ui  Coiiini'tm  Voinpurnt.     D.  July  10,  1875. 

Collius  (.John*,  b.  in  1717,  gov.  of  R.  I.  1786-89,  and  a 
memlier  of  the  first  Conjr.  under  the  const.     D.  179.5. 

Collins  OViLLi.\M),  an  Ens;,  lyric  poet,  b.  at  Chichester 
llec.  ii.  17u'l,  ed.  at  Ox.  Wrote  in  1747  an  admirable  ode  on 
The  I'ds-^ioiu-:.    D.  June  l'.i,  1751).      tSee  Joh.nson,  Liftf!  of  the 

CoIIiiiis  (Wii.Li.\M  Wilkie\  a  novelist,  b.  in  Lond.  in 
1S:.M.  He  was  first  articled  to  a  tea-merchant  :  then  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  popular  novels, 
amonsr  which  are  Tltt  Dmd  Secnt  -^ixA  Woman  in  White. 

rol'linsvllle,  R.  R.  junc.  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  on  Farm- 
iugton  River,  i-jm.  W.  N.  W.  of  Hartford.     Pop.  1880, 137(5. 

Colllnsville,  111.     See  Appendix. 

CoIIlAion.     See  Ro.\d.  Law  of  the. 

Collo'dlon  [from  the  Gr.  koAAujSt)?,  '•  sticky,"  from  KoWa, 
"  glue  "J,  a  clear,  colorless,  gummy  litiuid,  insoluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  consisting  of  pyroxyline  or 
gun-cotton  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
dried  it  gives  a  transparent  residue,  becoming  electric  by 
friction,  and  explodiuir  less  readily  by  heat,  percussion,  etc., 
than  ordinary  gun-cotton.  It  is  used  iirincipally  in  photog- 
raphy, though  also  in  surireryand  med.  for  covering  wounds 
to  exclude  the  air.  coating  caustic  substances,  etc. 

Coll'yer  (Rev.  Robert).  D.  D..  b.  at  Keighly,  Eng..  Dec. 
8.  1823.  In  1!W7  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  became  a  Meth. 
preacher.  Three  yrs.  later  lie  embraced  Unit,  views.  In 
1859  he  became  pastor  of  Unity  ch.,  Chicago,  and  iu  1879 
pastor  of  Ch.  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York. 

Colocyntli,  kol'o-sinth  [Gr.  koX.okvv6i.<;  ;  Lat.  colocynthi,^'], 
a  well  known  purgative  med..  the  dried  and  powdered  pulp 
of  tlie  C.  gourd,  a  fruit  about  the  size  andcolor  of  an  orange, 
with  a  smooth,  thin,  solid  rind,  (.'"cn/tis  Co/ocij/ithif,  the 
plant  which  produces  it,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  cucumber. 
It  is  common  in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afr.,  and  is  grown 
also  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  8.,  especially  by  the  Shakers. 
The  fruit,  when  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  is  gathered,  peeled, 
and  dried  quickly.  It  is  cliiefly  iu  the  form  of  "  corapouufl 
extract  of  C."  that  it  is  used  in  med.  In  large  doses  it  is  a 
drastic,  iiritant  poison.  It  owes  its  cathartic  properties  to 
a  bitter  neutral  principle  called  colocynthin.  The  seeds  of 
tile  plant  have  no  cathartic  principle.  The  extract  of  C.  is 
used  iu  pills  in  combination  with  other  purgatives,  and  fre- 
quently with  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  In  small  doses  C.  acts 
as  a  safe  and  useful  purgative,  and  wlien  a.«sociated  with 
hyoscyamus  the  latter  prevents  much  of  the  pain  which 
usually  results  from  the  use  of  C.  by  itself. 

Colocyu'tliiUj  the  bitter  piiuciple  of  colocynth. 

Cologne,  ko-lOn'  [Ger.  Koln ;  anc.  OiiiMl'nii  rbiortiin, 
afterward  Colonia  Agripjnna],  a  city  of  Prus.,  on  the  Rhine, 
■J4  m.  S.  E.  of  Diisseldorf,  at  the  intersection  of  several 
R.  Rs.,  is  connected  with  Deutz  by  an  iron  bridge  and  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The 
streets  are  naiTow  and  filthy,  but  outside  the  walls  are 
tine  gardens  and  promenades.  It  has  an  abp.'s  palace,  an 
observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  an  arsenal,  and  a  fine  town- 
house.  Aruong  the  chs.  are  St.  Mary'.s,  founded  about  1000 
A.  D.  ;  St.  Peter's,  containing  Rubens's  painting  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  L'rsula's,  said  to  hold  the  bones 
of  11,000  virgins  who  were  massacred  by  the  Huns.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1248,  is  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Europe.  It  is  cruciform,  5(X)  ft.  long,  231  ft.  wide,  with  2 
towers  about  525  ft.  high.  The  constructi(jn  was  suspended 
by  the  Ref.,  but  early  in  tlie  present  century  large  suras 
were  raised  for  its  completion,  the  work  being  finished 
in  1880.  C.  is  specially  noted  for  the  production  of  the  per- 
fume knowni  as  eau  cle  cologne.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Ger. 
empire  in  870  a.  d.,  became  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  its  abps.  were  for  several  centuries 
princes  and  electors  of  the  empire.     Pop.  144,772. 

Cologne  'Water.     See  Eau  de  C'ologne. 

Coloiu'bia,  United  States  of,  a  S.  Amer.  repuljlic, 
in  the  X.  W.  part  of  the  continent,  bounded  X.  by  Central 
Amer.  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  X.  E.  and  E.  by  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  S.  by  Ecuador,  AV.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  and  has  a  coast-line  on 
both  oceans,  between  which  there  is  a  tidal  difference.  It 
is  situated  between  0°  36'  and  12°  25'  X.  lat  and  69°  14'  and 
83°  W.  Ion.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  320.638  sq.  m. 

Surface.— C.  is  intersected  by  3  great  ranges  of  the  Andes 
(see  Andes),  the  W.,  Central,  and  E.  Cordilleras;  the  last  is 
much  the  largest,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  vast  table- 
lands, cool  and  pleasant.  The  highest  peak  is  Tolima.  18.317 
ft.  above  the  sea.  These  plains,  called  IkiKOs,  are  fertile  and 
populous.  The  river  valleys  are  lower,  and.  though  very 
fertile,  hot  and  humid.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  ^Magdaleiiii 
and  its  affluent,  the  Cauca  ;  the  Mcta  and  (iuaviare,  afHuents 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Y'apura  and  Ajioporis,  branches  of 
the  Amazon.    There  are  some  nit. -streams  W.  of  the  Andes. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  platinum,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  precious  stones. 

Soil  and  Veffetation.—The  soil  is  generally  rich  :  the  forests 
contain  mahogany,  cedar,  wax  palm,  cinchona,  caoutchouc, 
fustic.  Brazil-wood,  and  other  dyes  and  mc(licinal  plants  ; 
the  productions  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  plantains,  l)anaiias,  inditjo, 
vegetable  ivory,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  plains  have  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  hides  and  much  jerked 
beef  are  exported. 

Ahir/uilt.—Tha  jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  monkey  or  lemur, 
alligator,  armadillo,  deer,  llama,  etc. 

Cliinate  hot  and  unhealthy  in  the  lowlands  and  river  val- 
leys ;  yellow  fever  is  endemic  at  Cartagena  and  other  places 
on  the  coast,  and  Chagres  or  Panama  fever,  a  deadly  ma- 


larial disease,  on  the  isthmus  ;  there  are  heavy  and  almost 
constant  rains  in  the  forests  of  Darien  ;  the  highlands  have 
a  temperate  and  healthv  climate. 

Financt.'i.—VwhWv  home  debt  in  1880,  820,000.000;  foreign 
(lcl)t.  .Ian.  1S7S,  S53.ai0,000;  revenue,  1880,  $4,910,000;  ex- 
penditure, Sti,2t)6.'.i;iO. 

Railways  and  Cc/ /<(//. —There  were  66  m.  of  railway  open  in 
1880,  47  m.  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Count  de  Les- 
stps  has  undertaken  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus. 

The  imjm-ts  from  C.  to  the  U.  S.  in  1880  were  S8.441.972, 
mostly  free  of  duty  ;  the  eriwrtf  from  the  I'.  S.  to  C.  in  1880. 
S5.228,8;^6  ;  the  total  imports  and  exports  are  about  double 
these  sums.  The  transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma is  nearly  S90.000,0tX).  and  is  increasing. 

History .—F\v^t  settled  by  Spaniards  in  1.510  :  called  New 
Granada  :  subject  to  Sji.  until  1811.  when  it  revolted  ;  united 
with  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  in  tlie  Republic  of  Colombia, 
but  this  dissolved  in  1S31,  and  each  became  an  independent 
republic  ;  a  c.  war  between  Federalists  and  Liberals  con- 
tinued 30  >TS.  ;  in  Sept.  1861  name  of  Xew  Granada  changed 
for  L'.  S.  of  C.  ;  const,  adopted  May  1863  ;  a  free  repubhc, 
all  religions  tolerated  :  govt.,  a  pres.  and  v. -p.  elected  for  2 
>TS.  ;  senate  of  27  members,  3  from  each  state ;  house  of 
reps.,  66  members:  other  regulations  much  like  U.  S. ;  al- 
most constant  revolutions  since  1863. 

Pop'dation,  2,951,323,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  are 
whites  and  half-castes.  There  are  9  states— Antioquia,  Bol- 
ivar, Boyaca,  Cauca.  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,  Panama, 
Santander,  and  Tolima.  Principal  toivn-s.  Bogota  (cap.  i,  pop. 
40,88:3  :  Panama,  18,378  :  Cartagena,  7800  ;  Santa  Martha,  3.500 : 
Aspinwall,  4000.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Coloni'bo,  a  seaport  and  cap.  of  Ceylon,  on  its  W. 
coast,  near  a  rocky  headland.  It  is  fortified  and  defended 
by  batteries,  bastions,  etc.  The  harbor  is  small,  and  is  only 
safe  during  the  S.  E.  monsoon.  It  has  a  light-house,  a  mili- 
tary hospital,  a  gort. -house,  and  chs.  for  the  Eng..  Dut..  and 
Port.  Was  occupied  by  the  Port,  in  1517,  taken  by  the  Dut. 
in  160.3.  and  conquered  in  1796  by  the  Brit.    Pop.  111,942 

Colombo  Root,  the  root  of  Cocculus  palmatu.s,  a  meni- 
spemiaceous  vine  from  E.  Afr.  It  contains  colombin,  ber- 
berine  and  colomliic  acid,  starch,  coloring-matter,  etc.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  mild  tonics. 

Col'oniza'tlon  Soci'ety,  The  American,  an  asso- 
ciation formed  in  1816  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  ne- 
groes from  the  V.  S.  to  Afr.  Many  yrs.  earlier  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  had  advocated  such  an  enterprise.  Among  the 
prin.  founders  of  the  society  were  Charles  F.  Mercer  of  Va., 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Finley  of  X.  J..  and  Bp.  Meade.  The  const, 
of  the  society  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dee.  1816. 
In  1820  the  society  sent  out  86  colonists  to  Liberia,  which 
became  in  1847  an  independent  republic. 

Colon'na  (Vittoria),  an  It.  poetess,  a  daughter  of  the 
constable  of  Naples,  b.  in  1490.  She  married  in  1507  the 
marquis  of  Pescara.  afterward  a  famous  gen.  killed  in  bat- 
tle in  :.52o.  She  was  eminent  for  virtue  and  beauty  as  well 
as  poetical  genius.  She  composed  poetical  laments  on  the 
death  of  her  husliand.  and  many  religious  poems  {Eitne 
Spiritiiali.  1.548).  In  1.541  she  retired  into  a  convent  at  Orvieto. 
D.  Feb.  1547.  (See  Mrs.  Henrv  Roscoe.  Vittoria  Colon na  : 
her  Life  and  Poems,  1868.) 

Col'ony  [Lat.  colonia.  from  colonu.i  (from  colo.  to  "till," 
to  ••  cultivate  "),  a  "husbandman,"  a  "  settler  "],  a  term  de- 
noting a  settlement  formed  in  a  distant  region  or  country 
by  emigrants  who  are  under  the  protection  and  supreme 
govt,  of  the  mother-country.  The  Brit,  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Amer.  are  practical  instances  of  the  colony  in 
this  sense ;  but  there  are  other  dependencies  (like  the  In- 
dian empire)  which  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  a  colony.  TeiTS.  have  afforded  profitable  resi- 
dence ^vithout  being  colonies  :  the  most  conspicuous  of 
this  class  is  the  Brit,  empire  in  Ilindostan,  where  the  Brit, 
people  scarcelv  hold  land  or  conceni  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture, from  which  the  term  colonist  is  taken.  The  Grs.  es- 
tablished communities  in  Asia  Minor.  Afr..  It.,  and  Fr. 

Colophony,  ko-lof'o-ne  [Gr.  Ko\o(i>wvi.a  priTiviq—i.e.  "Co- 
lophonian  resin,"  from  its  place  of  export.  Colophon],  the 
chemical  name  of  resin  of  pine,  or  rosin. 

Col'or  [Lat.  color ;  Gr.  xpi/na]  ■  According  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  Xewt  on  there  are  7  primary  colors— red.  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet— which,  when  combined 
together  in  their  proper  proportions,  produce  white  light : 
but  according  to  other  authorities  the  number  of  primary 
C.  may  be  reduced  to  3— red.  yellow,  and  blue  (or  green)— 
all  the  other  C.  being  produced  by  different  combinations 
of  those  3  elements.  The  cause  of  the  appearance  called  C. 
may  be  simplv  stated  thus  :  If  a  body  absorbs  every  other 
kind  of  light  and  reflects  or  transmits  red  light  only,  it  will 
appear  red  ;  if  it  absorbs  every  khid  except  yellow  light,  it 
will  appear  yellow,  and  so  on.  Again,  if  it  absorbs  nearly 
all  the  ravs,  reflecting  or  transmitting  scarcely  any,  it  will 
appear  dark  or  black  ;  and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  light  is 
absorbed  except  a  little  red  and  a  little  yellow,  the  object 
will  appear  dark-brown. 

Colora'do,  a  river  of  Tex.,  rises  hi  the  high  table-lands 
in  the  X.  W.  part  of  the  State.  Its  gen.  direction  is  S.  E. 
It  enters  Matagorda  Bay  near  Matagorda.  Steamboats  as- 
cend above  .Vustin  Citv.    Total  lemrth.  estimated  at  RtO  m. 

Colorado,  or  Rio  Colorado  ((.  e.  "Red  River'),  a 
river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  among  the  Rocky  Mts.  by  2  branches 
—Green  and  Grand  rivers— which  unite  in  Utah  about  lat. 
38°  X.  It  flows  generallv  S.  W.,  and  passes  through  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Ari.  to  the  S.  E.  border  of  Xev.  It  afterward 
runs  nearly  S.,  forms  the  boundary  between  Ari.  and  Cal., 
and  enters  the  X.  end  of  the  (iulf  of  Cal.  The  entire  length, 
including  (Jreen  River,  is  estimated  at  1200  m.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  steamboats  for  aX)  m.  or  more.  Among  the 
most  wonderful  natural  objects  in  X.  Amer.  is  the  Great 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  more  than  :iM  m.  long,  between  Ion. 
112°  and  11.5°  W.  Here  the  river  flows  between  walls  of  rock 
nearly  vertical,  which  are  iu  some  places  0000  ft.  high. 
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Colorado,  kol-o-rah'do,  called  the  "  Centennial  State," 
because  ad- 
mitted into 
the  U.  in  187(5, 
a  central  State 
of  the  "Xew 
West,"  be- 
tween 37°  and 
41°  N.  lat.  and 
102°  and  109° 
W.  Ion.  :  580 
m.  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  370 
from  E.  to  W. 
Area,  103.(54.5 
S(i.  m.,  equal 
to  N.  Y..  Pa., 
X.  J.,  and  Del. 
Topography 
and  IStirjace.— 
The  Great 
Plains,  from 
the  Mo.  River 
to  the  Rocky 
>Its., ri.se  grad- 
ually till  at  the  rnlon.lo  '^fll 
foot-hills  they  Colorado  buxl. 
are  GOcXi  to  70)0  ft.  high.  The  E.  thn-d  of  C.  belongs  to 
this  lofty  plateau;  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  their  parks  and  tlie 
valleys  beyond  occupy  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  Rocky 
Alts,  here  spread  out  into  many  chains  and  spurs,  with 
many  lofty  peaks.  The  prin.  chains  are— Col.  Front  range  ; 
M.  Col.  or  main  range,  uniting  at  S.  Park  with  P'rout  and 
Saguache  ranges,  and  forming  Sangre  de  Cristo  range, which 
extends  into  N.  M. ;  the  Park  range,  W.  of  the  great  parks ; 
the  Saguache  or  Sawatch  range,  which  with  its  continua- 
tions and  spurs  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  Great  Divide  or 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts. ;  W.  of  this,  numerous  spurs 
and  short  chains  running  N.  W.,  W.,  and  S.  W,,  and  beyond 
and  between  them  a  lofty  plateau  extending  to  the  E.  wall 
of  the  great  Utah  Basin.  Through  this  plateau  the  Grand, 
Green,  and  Gunnison  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Col.  of  the  W., 
cut  their  deep  canons.  The  parks,  of  which  the  N.,  Middle, 
S.,  San  Luis,  Egeria,  Estes,  Animas,  and  Huerfano  are  the 
largest,  are  broad  vallevs,  originally  the  beds  of  inland  lakes 
or  seas.  There  are  42  peaks  in  C.  over  14,000  ft.,  and  some 
hundreds  between  11,000  and  14,000  ft.  The  rivers  of  C.  are 
the  N.  fork  of  Platte,  S.  Platte,  Republican,  Arkansas,  Rio 
Grande,  San  Juan,  Gunnison,  Grand,  White,  Green,  and  their 
affluents.  None  of  these  ai-e  navigable.  The  canons  of  the 
Ark.,  Rio  Grande,  San  Juan,  Gunnison,  Grand,  and  Gi-een 
are  from  2000  to  5000  ft.  deep,  and  of  wonderful  and  terrible 
magnificence.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes ;  San  Luis 
is  the  largest. 

Mincmls.—GolA  and  silver  are  found  in  21  of  the  33  cos.  of 
the  State  ;  copper  alone  and  with  gold,  lead  alone  and  with 
both  silver  and  gold,  zinc  alone  and  with  silver,  iron  with 
gold  and  alone  in  great  quantities ;  platina,  quicksilver, 
tellurium  in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper; 
coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  (the  latter  probably 
from  the  tei^tiary  altered  by  volcanic  action)  ;  gypsum,  salt, 
kaolin,  pottery  clavs,  and  many  precious  stones. 

Vegitdtiun  and  i'w/.  —  The  arable  lands  of  C.  comprise 
15,000  m.  or  more  of  its  area,  and  the  grazing  lands  at 
least  70,000  m.  or  more.  The  arable  lands  are  generally 
fertile,  but  most  of  them  require  irrigation,  and  produce 
enormous  crops  under  its  influence.  The  grazing  lands 
require  less  water  —only  enough  to  water  the  flocks  and 
herds.  Some  of  the  irrigating  canals,  both  in  the  N.  and 
S.  parts  of  C,  are  very  large  and  long.  One,  of  an  Eug.  co., 
is  54  m.  long  ;  another,  34  m.  ;  others  less.  The  mt.-slopes  are 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  etc.,  but 
the  consumption  of  timl^er  is  enormous.  The  native  grasses 
of  C.  are  rich  and  nutritious  ;  the  flowers  mostly  sub-alpine, 
but  very  beautiful.  The  yield  and  quality  of  the  cereal  and 
root  crops  are  excellent.  Fruits  are  liable  to  be  winter- 
killed. The  crops,  by  census  of  1880,  were  :  Wheat,  1,42.5.014 
bushels  ;  Indian  corn,  455,908;  oats,  (540,900;  barley,  107,116  ; 
rve,  19,405;  ijotatoes,  383,123;  hay,  85.0(52  tons.  The  value 
of  live  stock  in  1880  in  C.  was  $8,703,342. 

Animals.— lihe  grizzly  Ijear  W.  of  Rocky  Mts.,  the  black 
and  brown  bear  and  the  jaguar  in  the  W.,  the  cougar  in 
the  N.  W.,  the  gray  wolf  E.  and  W.,  the  prairie  wolf  E.  of 
Rocky  Mts.  ;  the  buffalo,  not  in  large  herds,  E.  only  ;  the 
mt.  or  wood  buffalo  rarely  in  mts. ;  the  elk  (wapiti),  Va.  and 
mule  deer  are  numerous  ;  antelope  on  the  plains,  big-horn 
or  mt. -sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mt.  goat-antelopes  in  the  mts., 
and  all  the  rodents  and  munchers.  Birds  of  prey  and  game 
birds  are  very  plentiful,  and  song-birds  in  the  mts.  The 
Rocky  Mt.  locust  and  the  C.  beetle  or  potato-bug,  if  origi- 
nating lierc,  do  most  <if  their  mischief  elsewhere.  There  are 
remarkabli^  fossils  of  mammals  and  reptiles  now  extinct  in 
Fremont  and  other  cos.,  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  naturalists.  The  wonderful  results  of  ages  of  erosion 
seen  in  the  "  City  of  the  Gods  "  in  the  N.  W.,  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods,"  "  Temple  Caiion,"  etc.,  will  well  repay  inves- 
tigation. 

(Wwfft/c.— Gwing  to  the  gen.  elevation,  the  climate  of  C.  is 
temperate  ;  rattier  too  cool  than  too  hot.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  towns,  which  range  from  5000  to  11,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  is  from  48.5°  to  49..3°  ;  summer  mean,  (14.6°  to 
09.2°  ;  winter  mean,  31.3°  to  32.8°  ;  extremes,  93°  to  99° 
maximum  in  summer,  with  from  6  to  30  days,  according  to 
elevation,  above  90°  :  minimum  in  winter,  —3°  to  —12°,  with 
ail  average  of  (5  to  20  days  below  zero.  The  nights  are  always 
cool ;  average  rainfall,  18.84  inches,  and  is  inci'easing.  Con- 
sumptives will  do  well,  if  they  do  not  seek  an  elevation 
much  above  (5000  ft.,  and  if  they  will  stay  there  ;  a  return  E. 
is  often  fatal. 

Indi/stiies. — The  largest  industry  of  C.  is  the  mining,  smelt- 


ing, and  reducing  of  the  precious  and  other  metals.  Gold- 
mining  has  passed  through  3  stages  since  1859— placer  and 
hydraulic  mining ;  refractory  ores,  sulphiirets,  and  tellu- 
rides  of  gold  and  iron  ;  and  the  present  era  of  free  milling 
gold  and  easily  reducible  ores.  In  silver-mining  there  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  surprises.  Sulphurets  of  lead 
and  silver,  the  argentiferous  galena  so  common  elsewhere, 
do  not  abound  in  C,  but  instead  there  are  silver  and  cop- 
per, silver  and  zinc,  silver  and  iron,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver, 
silver  with  manganese  and  iron, chlorides  of  silver,tellurides, 
and,  largest  and  best  of  all,  carbonates  of  lead  and  silver. 
Then,  too.  the  way  in  which  the  silver  ores  occurred  was 
new  :  there  were  some  pockets,  some  fissure  veins,  some 
cliloride  belts,  and  in  and  around  Leadvilleno  fissure  veins, 
but  blankets  or  layers  of  carbonate  of  lead  charged  more  or 
less  with  silver,  and  of  great  extent,  but  not  of  great  depth. 
These  new  conditions  have  made  silver-mining  very  interest- 
ing in  C.  Prior  to  1870  the  gold  product  of  C.  had  been  §27,- 
213,081  :  that  of  silver,  $330,000 :  of  copper,  $40,000.  It  was 
not  till  1872  that  the  annual  output  of  silver  exceeded  that 
of  gold  :  and  though  the  gold  product  is  4  times  that  of  1874, 
it  is  now  onlv  ^  that  of  silver.  The  entire  output  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  from  1859  to  1881  is  $120,600,000.  of 
which  $62,0(X),000  was  gold,  $.55,000,000  silver,  $9.50,000  copper, 
$2,650,000  lead.  The  product  of  silver  in  1880  was  nearly 
$16,000,000,  that  of  gold  about  $5,.500,000.  In  1881  the  output 
of  bullion  was  stated  at  $22,957,160.  The  carbonates  of  silver 
and  lead  have  built  up  since  1877  one  city  (Leadville),  with 
its  suburbs,  of  over  30,000  inhabs.,  and  the  newly  discovered 
mines  a  dozen  more  of  from  4000  to  10,000.  The  coal  industry 
is  acquiring  much  prominence  ;  cattle-herding,  sheep-rais- 
ing, and  the  wool  traffic  also  engage  much  capital  and  many 
hands.  The  smelting  and  reduction  of  metals  and  the  stamp- 
ing and  amalgamating  of  the  free  milling  gold  also  employ 
large  numbers.  The  census  of  1880  shows  599  manufactories ; 
total  value  of  manufactures  for  the  year,  $14,260,159. 

Railways.— In  1883  there  were  23.56  m.  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion in  C;  cost  of  R.  R.s  and  equipment,  $89,304,648;  divi- 
dend on  stocks,  $436,121.  More  than  |9, 000, 000  were  ex- 
pended in  railway  construction  in  1881. 

Finances.— ^tat^i  debt,  net,  in  1880,  $212,814 ;  local  debt, 
net,  $3,.381,482;  total  debt,  State  and  local,  net,  $3,594,296. 
The  assessed  valuation  in  1880  was— real  estate,  $35,604,197  ; 
pensonal,  $38,867,496;  total,  $74,471,693;  total  taxation, 
$2,152,008. 

iiawAs.- In  Nov.  1881  there  were  12  national  banks  in  oper- 
ation in  C,  having  $1,070,000  cap.  ;  51  private  banks  and 
banking-houses,  with  $.547,827  reported  cap.  and  $2,705,441 
deposits.    About  $50,000,000  invested  in  trade  and  banking. 

Education  .—There  is  an  excellent  public  school  system  in  C. 
and  a  rapidly  growing  school  fund  ;  graded  and  high  schools 
in  all  the  larger  towns  ;  a  State  univ.  at  Boulder,  a  coll.  at 
(Colorado  Springs,  a  State  agi'icultural  coll.  at  Ft.  Collins : 
special  schools  and  collegiate  schools  of  high  character. 

t'hurches.—K\\  the  religious  denominations  are  well  repre- 
sented, the  Catholics  perhaps  leading  in  adhei-ent  pop.,  but 
the  Meths.,  Congls.,  Baps.,  Episcopalians,  Presbs.,  Luther- 
ans, etc.,  following  very  closely. 

Population.— In  1870  C.  had  39,864  inhabs.,  beside  7480  tribal 
Indians  ;  in  1880,  194,327  (white  191,126,  colored  3201,  includ- 
ing 612  Chi.  and  154  Indians),  beside  2530  Ute  (tribal)  Indians  ; 
1700  were  removed  to  Utah  in  1880.     Pop.  1883,  about  300,000. 

The  principid  towns  are  Denver  (cap.),  pop.  in  1880,  .35,629  ; 
Leadville,  14.820  ;  Silver  Cliff,  .5040  ;  Colorado  Springs,  4220  ; 
Georgetown.  3294  :  Boulder,  3069 ;  Pueblo,  3217 ;  Golden. 
2730  :  Central  Citv  (with  Black  Hawk  and  Nevadaville),  .52.50  ; 
Trinidad,  2226;  Buena  Vista,  2141;  Pitkin,  1891;  Breckin- 
ridge, 1C57 ;  Greeley,  1297  ;  Rosita,  1008. 
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*  Reference  for  location  of  counties. 
+  Organized  since  censv 

//«,<to/y.— Civilized  Cherokees  attempted  to  explore  it  in 
1857,  but  were  driven  back  by  Indians  ;  in  1858  explored  at  2 
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points— near  Pike's  Peak  by  <i  company  from  Kansas,  and  in 
tlie  S.  \V.  by  (.ieorjrians  under  Baker,  wlio  was  afterward 
killed  by  tiie  Indians  at  the  Col.  Kiver :  botli  found  prold. 
In  185;)  Clear  Creek  frold  deposits  discovered  ;  irreat  eniitrra- 
tion  in  l8oi',  "GO,  and  "lil ;  Terr,  organized  in  ISOl  ;  gold  plenty, 
but  difficult  of  extraction  ;  not  mucli  silver  till  after  l^ro : 
tine  climate  and  tine  grazin;:  lands  ;  soil  very  rich  and  jiro- 
ductive  when  irrigated  :  irrigation  practised"  in  the  X..  lierd- 
ing  iu  the  E.,  and  gold-mining  in  the  central  part  of  Terr. 
C.  contributed  its  full  ijuota  t\)r  the  c.  war.  Attempts  were 
made  for  itsaiimission  as  a  state  in  18t>5-t)7,  but  were  vetoed 
by  Pres.  Johnson,  and  in  1873  denied  by  Cong.  ;  admitted  in 
1870,  and  soon  after  great  discoveries  of  carbonates  of  lead 
and  silver  in  Lake  co.,  which  turned  the  tide  of  immigration 
there,  and  have  tripled  its  pop.  in  5  yrs.  Similar  but  less 
important  discoveries  were  made  in  adjacent  counties  in 
1878  and  1879. 

Governors. 

TERRITORIAL.  I  STATE. 

William  Gilpin 1861-62  John  L.  Eoutt...  .187G-Jan.  "79 

John  Evans 1862-65  FYederick  W.  Pitkin . . .  1879-83 

Alexander  Cummings. .  1865-67  James  B.  Grant 188.3-85 

A.  Cameron  Hunt 1867-69  Benjamin  H.  Eaton 1885-8^ 

Edward  M.  McCook..  .1869-73, 

Samuel  H.  Elbert 1873-74 

John  L.  Routt 1874-76| 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Colorado,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Colorado  College.    See  Appendix. 

Colorado  Springs,  acity,  cap.  of  El  Paso  co..  Col.,  on 
R.  R.,  75  m.  S.  of  Denver.  It  is  close  to  the  mineral  springs 
at  Manitou.  It  has  a  coll.,  an  Institute  for  the  Mute  and  the 
Blind,  and  is  a  health  resort.     Pop.  1880,  4226. 

Colos'sus  [Gr.  KoAotro-os]  Of  Rliodes,  a  bronze  statue 
of  Apollo,  executed  by  Chares  and  completed  in  280  b.  c, 
was  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  was  105  ft. 
in  height,  and  was  a.<cended  by  a  winding  staircase.  It  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  about  224  "b.  c,  and  was  never 
re-erected.    Its  fragments  remained  on  the  spot  till  672  a.  d. 

Col'qultt  (Walter  T.),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  Va., 
Dec.  27,  1799  :  removed  to  Ga.,  and  was  elected  an  M.  C.  iu 
1838.  and  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1842.    D.  May  7.  1855. 

Colt  (Samuel),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  19,  1814.  He 
invented  a  pistol  called  a  revolver,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  in  1835,  and  began  about  1S48  to  manufacture  revolv- 
ers at  Hartford.    D.  Jan.  10,  1862. 

Colub'rldte  (Coluber,  a  genus),  a  family  of  serpents, 
variously  limited,  but.  accordmg  to  the  best  authorities  in 
the  U.  S.,  containing  most  of  the  non-venomous  apodal 
typical  snakes.  Nearly  150  species  and  varieties  inhabit  the 
U.  S.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  king  snake  (Ophibolus 
getulus).  black  snake  (Bascattion  constrictor),  and  garter 
snake  (Etititnia  sirta/is).  etc. 

Coluni'bia  or  Or'egon  River  is  the  largest  Amer. 
stream  wliich  falls  into  the  Pacific.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  iu  Brit.  Columbia,  in  about  lat.  .50°  N.,  flows  N.  W. 
nearly  150  m.,  then  S.  to  Wash.  Terr.,  where  it  unites  with 
Clark's  River,  and  pursues  a  tortuous  course  to  the  N. 
boundary  of  Or. :  thence  W.  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  foi-ming 
the  boundary  between  Wash.  Terr,  and  Or.,  until  it  entei-s 
the  Pacific,  receiving  in  about  lat.  46°  20'  the  Lewis  or  Snake 
River.  It  passes  through  manv  mt. -gorges,  and  its  naviga- 
tion is  obstructed  by  falls.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  Cascades, 
a  series  of  rapids  140  m.  from  its  mouth,  up  to  which  vessels 
of  300  tons  can  ascend.  At  the  Dalles,  in  Dr.,  it  is  contracted 
to  a  channel  about  100  yards  wide,  between  basaltic  rocks, 
above  and  below  which  steamboats  ply.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
bar  with  20  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.    Length,  about  1400  m. 

Columbia,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

Colniiibia,  city,  R.  R.  juuc,  cap  of  Whitlev  co.,  Ind.. 
19  m.  W.  N.  w:  of  Ft."VVa>Tie.    Pop.  1870,  1663  :  r880,  2244. 

Columbia,  cap.  of  Boone  co..  Mo.,  24  m.  E.  of  Boone- 
ville,  and  on  R.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  univ.  and  the 
(  hr.  and  Bap.  female  colls.    Pop.  1870,  2236  ;  1880,  3326. 

Coluiubia,  R.  R.  June,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  (here  nearly  IkJ  m.  wide\  ^W 
in.  by  R.  R.  W.  of  Phila.  and  opposite  Wright.s\Tlle.  It  con- 
tains a  female  inst.     Pop.  1870.  6461 ;  18ai,  8312. 

Columbia,  cap.  of  S.  C.  and  of  Richland  co.,  and  an 
important  R.  R.  centre,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Con- 
garee  River,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda  and 
Broad,  137  m.  by  R.  R.  N.  N.  W.  of  Charleston ;  lat.  3:^°  .57' 
X.,lon.  81°  7'  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  S.  C.  Coll.,  called  shice 
1S65  the  S.  C.  Univ.,  founded  in  1804.  C.  has  a  State-house, 
penitentiary,  an  a.sylum  for  the  insane  supported  by  the 
state,  a  Presb.  theological  sem.,  a  Meth.  female  coll.,  an 
orphans'  home,  and  large  libraries  connected  with  the  theo- 
logical sem.  and  S.  C.  Univ.  It  is  at  the  liead  of  steamboat 
navigation.  It  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman's  army  Feb.  17, 
1865.  and  was  then  much  injured  bv  fire.  Pop.  1870,  9'298; 
1880.  10.  (,36. 

Columbia,  R.  R.junc,  eap.of  Maurvco.,Tenn.,onDuck 
River.  46  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Nashville.  It  is"tlie  seat  of  Jackson 
Coll.  and  has  2  female  sems.    Pop.  1870.  2.5.'k)  ;  is^o.  34(X1. 

Columbia  College,  an  institution  of  learning  in  New 
York  city,  originallv  chartered  as  "King's  College"  bv 
George  II.,  Oct.  31. 1754.  After  the  Revolution  the  name  was 
changed  to  Columbia.  At  present  (1885)  it  embraces,  beside 
the  academic  dept..  School  of  Arts,  a  School  of  Jlines,  a 
School  of  Law,  a  School  of  Political  Science,  and  a  School  of 
Med.  In  its  several  faculties  it  lias  about  40  profs,  and  more 
than  30  instructors,  lecturei-s.  tutors,  and  assistants.  It  is 
very  richly  endowed,  and  its  scientific  apparatus,  collections 
and  libraries  are  valued  at  more  than  S*H^>.0(X).  The  present 
pres..  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D.,  was  elected  in  1864. 

Colum'biau  Col'lege,  Wash.,  D.  C,  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  Cong,  in  1821.  Its  founders  were  niainlv  mem- 
bers of  the  Bap.  denomination.  It  has  a  med.-  and  a  law 
dept     "  -  -  - 
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Col'umbiiie  {AquUtahi),  a  genus  of  perennial  plants  of 

the  order  Ranunculacete.    The  Aquilecjki  viilqarix.  or  coni- 

[  mon  C,  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  the  Rockv  Mts.  in  the 

I  I .  S..  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  showy  dowers.    The 

AqiiilH/ia  (anmlensh-.  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  has  beautiful 

scarlet  flowers  of  curious  structure. 

Colum'bus,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre  of  Ga.,  cap.  of  Mus- 
cogee CO.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  which  here  forms  the  boundan'  between  (ia.  and 
Ala.  It  is  100  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Macon.  Steamboats  plv  at  all 
seasons  between  C.  and  Appalachicola,  Fla..  light  draughts 
only  being  used  in  summer.  The  falls  of  the  river  at  this 
pomt  afford  a  water-power.    Pop.  1870,  7401 ;  1880,  10,123 

Columbus,  a  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  E.  Fork  of  White  River,  41  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  1870,  3:i59  ;  1880,4813. 

Columbus,  R.  R.  June,  cap  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.,  50 
m.  S.  of  Ft.  Scott.    Pop.  1870,  402 ;  1880,  1164. 

Columbus,  cap.  of  Lowndes  co..  Miss.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Tombigbee  River,  2;i5  m.  by  rail  from  Mobile.  It  has  a  fe- 
male sem..  a  univ.,  and  2  acads.    Pop.  1870.  4812  ;  1880.  39.55 

Columbus,  a  city,  cap.  of  Platte  co..  Neb.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Platte  River.  92  m.  west  of  Omaha.    Pop.  18T0,  526;  1880, 

Columbus,  an  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  O.  and  of 

Franklin  co.,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  but 
prmcipally  on  the  E.  side,  and  70  m.  from  its  mouth,  110  m 
N.  E.  of  Cm.  and  :J50  m.  from  Wash.,  D.  C.  It  is  m  lat  39° 
57'  N.  and  Ion.  83°  3'  W.  from  Greenwich.  At  the  time  C.  was 
laid  out  as  a  towm  in  1812.  it  was  an  almost  imbroken  for- 
est, with  no  resident  within  its  limits.  Its  shipments  and  re- 
ceipts are  by  rail  and  canal,  principallv  bv  rail.  The  leading 
commodity  is  coal.  Here  is  a  State  penileiitiarv.  C.  is  the  seat 
of  Capitol  Univ.  (Lutheran),  the  O.  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical CoU.,  the  Starling  .Aled.  Coll.,  St.  Marv's  of  the  Springs  (R 
Cath.),  St.  Aloysius's  Sem.  (R.  Cath.),  and  business  colls  • 
also  of  several  public  libraries.  There  are  several  hospitals' 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asvlum,  an  inst' 
for  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth,  and  a  blind  inst.  The  State- 
house  is  of  great  solidity  and  magnitude,  Doric  in  its  stvle 
of  arch.  It  covers  2  acres  of  ground,  is  a  bold  and  noble 
structure,  and  is  built  of  beautiful  gray  limestone.  The 
cost  of  the  building  complete  was  $1,359,121.  The  archi- 
tectural character  is  Eng..  of  the  later  period  of  Elizabeth. 
The  central  arcaded  portico  is  of  cut  stone,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  cast-iron  piazzas  of  the  same  gen.  character 

C.  was  selected  for  the  cap.  of  O.  in  1812.  as  the  State 
wanted  a  cap.  at  or  veiy  near  the  centre.  Chillicothe  was 
originally  the  seat  of  gon.  In  Feb.  1810  the  legislature 
appointed  5  coms.  to  examine  and  select  the  most  eligible 
.site.  In  their  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  Sept.  12.  1810 
the  coms.  recommended  a  site  12  m.  above  Franklinton 
now  a  part  of  C.  (made  so  bv  annexation  m  1872).  At  the 
session  in  1812  a  company  composed  of  Lvne  Starling,  John 
KeiT,  Alexander  McLaughlin,  and  James  Johnston  proposed 
that  the  legislature  establish  the  seat  of  the  State  govt,  on 


.  •J,.  ..Lt^  uayi.  ucuuuiiuaiioii.  iL  lias  a  men."  anil  a  law 
t.  By  act  of  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  3.  1813,  the  c<irpora- 
of  C.  C.  was  changed  into  "The  Columbian  Univ." 


the  high  bank  E.  of  the  Scioto  River,  uearlv  opposite  Frank- 
linton. The  same  company  made  proposals  for  the  erection 
of  a  State-hou.se.  penitentiarv,  and  other  public  buildings 
the  same  to  be  completed  l>y  1817.  An  act  was  passed  Feb 
14,  1812,  accepting  the  proposals  and  bond  of  the  co.,  and 
permanently  establishing  the  seat  of  govt,  on  the  lands 
named  therein,  the  legislature  to  commence  their  sessions 
there  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.  1817.  and  there  continue 
to  May  1840,  and  from  thence  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  The  refugee  lands  upon  which  the  State  cap.  was  lo- 
cated comprised  a  narrow  tract  of  4  m.  wide  from  N.  to  S 
and  extended  48  m.  E.  from  the  Scioto  River.  On  the  18th 
of  June  1812,  the  same  day  on  which  the  U.  S.  declared 
war  against  G.  Brit.,  the  fii-st  public  sale  of  lots  took  pla.e. 
In  1814  the  Western  IntMiqeiicer  was  removed  from  Wortli- 
ington  to  this  city,  and  the  title  changed.  The  first  saw-mill 
was  built  in  1813.  The  first  tavern  was  opened  in  1813 :  the 
first  school  in  1814 ;  the  first  census  taken  in  1815 ;  the  first 
market-house  erected  in  1814;  the  first  bridge  over  the 
Scioto  River  was  built  in  1813.  Two  chs.  were  built  in  1814 
—a  Meth.  and  Presb.— both  log  cabins.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1816.  A  U.  S.  c.  h.  was  erect- 
ed in  1820.  Pop.  1870,  31.274;  1880.  51.647:  1882,  OC),U«.  (See 
Studer,  Columbus^  its  Hist.,  Be.iources.  ami  J'lvonss.i 

Columbus,  a  city,  cap.  of  Colorado  co.,  Tex.,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  W.  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  95  m.  S.  E.  of  Austin 
City.    It  is  the  seat  of  Colorado  Coll.    Pop.  1880.  1959. 

Columbus,  Columbia  co..  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Craw- 
fish River,  m  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1870,  1888; 
1880.  1876. 

Columbus  [It.  Co/ombo  :  Sp.  fVVo/*].  (Christopher^,  the 
discoverer  of  Amer..  b.  at  Genoa  about  1436.  His  origin  was 
humble  and  obscure,  and  accounts  of  his  early  life  are  mea- 
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gre.  His  fatlier.  Dominico  Colombo,  in  a  will  made  1594, 
calls  himself  -  formerly  a  weaver"  iolim  iextor  pnnnorum). 
His  mother's  name  was  Susanna  Fontanarossa.  There  were 
3  sons,  and  a  daughter  who  married  a  butcher.  He  studied 
at  the  I'niv.  of  Pavia,  and  went  to  sea  at  14.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  cruise  upon  4  Venetian  «all(\vs,  richly  laden, 
when  ('.  jumped  from  his  burning  sliiii  and  swam  •■>  leagues 
bv  the  aid  of  an  oar  to  the  Port,  coast,  and  walked  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  f<nind  several  Genoese.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Lisbon  voluntarily  in  1470,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
Port,  prince,  Henry.  C.  supported  his  family  and  helped  sus- 
tain his  father  and  educate  his  brothers  by  making  maps  and 
charts.  He  went  on  expeditions  to  W.  Afr.  He  lived  some 
time  at  Porto  Santo,  where  his  wife  bore  a  son  named  Diego. 
Here  he  heard  of  great  reeds  and  a  bit  of  cai-ved  wood  seen 
out  at  sea  floating  from  the  W.  The  idea  of  a  \V.  ocean-way 
to  India  gradually  occupied  his  mind,  fed  by  anc.  tradition 
and  contemporarv  speculations.  He  applied  for  means  to 
accomplish  this  voyage  to  Genoa  and  to  John  H.  of  Port., 
who  long  kept  him  waiting  with  half  promises.  His  wife 
died,  and  he  left  Port,  in  indignation.  He  lived  (1484-86)  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Mary's  of  Rabida  in  Andalu- 
sia, whither  he  had  wandered,  impoverished,  with  his  son. 
The  prior  took  an  interest  in  his  plans,  and  gave  him  letters 
to  Fernando  de  Talavera.  confessor  to  Ciueen  Isabella.  He 
plied  the  court  with  untiring  solicitations,  following  the 
king  and  queen  on  all  their  expeditions  against  the  Moors, 
until  he  was  granted  2  small  vessels,  with  the  title  of  vice- 
roy or  gov.-gen.  of  all  the  lands  that  he  might  discover.  On 
the  3d  of  Aug.  1492  he  sailed  from  Palos,  with  130  men,  in 
the  Mna,  Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria.  He  stopped  several 
weeks  at  the  Canary  Islands.  After  he  had  sailed  a  great 
distance  over  an  unknown  sea,  the  crew  became  dismayed, 
impatient,  and  finally  mutinous.  They  had  begun  to  talk  of 
throwing  him  overboard  when  land  was  discovered,  on  the 
13th  of  Oct.  1493.  This  was  San  Salvador  (Cat  Island),  or 
perhaps  Watling's  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  He  soon  dis- 
covered Cuba  and  Hispaniola  (Hayti),  and  returned  to  Sp.  in 
Mar.  1493.  He  was  rec^eived  with  abundant  demonstrations 
of  honor  and  .joy  by  the  public  and  the  court,  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  admiral.  On  3  subsequent  voyages  he  dis- 
covered Jamaica,  Porto  Kico,  and  other  islands,  founded  a 
colony  in  Hispaniola,  and  visited  the  Terra  Firma  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  In  1500  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was 
sent  to  the  W.  I.,  with  power  to  super.sede  C.  as  gov.  By  his 
order  C.  was  canned  in  chains  to  Sp.  in  1.501.  The  public 
expressed  such  indignation  at  this  ill-treatment  that  King 
Ferdinand  disavowed  the  conduct  of  Bobadilla,  but  declined 
to  reinstate  C.  in  his  oftice.  Having  sailed  on  his  4th  voyage 
in  May  1503,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Honduras  and  Costa 
Kica.  but  was  shipwrecked  and  escaped  to  Jamaica,  which 
island  he  left,  after  long  hardships,  for  Sp.,  June  38,  1.504.  D. 
May  30,  1.506,  at  Valladolid.  The  authenticity  of  his  dis- 
coveries has  of  late  been  sharply  questioned.  (See  Bakcia"s 
Hislofiadores  Prbnathos  (1T49),  also  his  Life  by  Irving.) 

Columbus  Grove,  O.    See  Appendix. 

Columbus  Junction,  la.    See  Appendix. 

Colu'sa,  city,  cap.  of  Colusa  eo.,  Cal.,  on  the  Sacramen- 
to River,  50  m.  in  a  direct  line  >s.  2^.  W.  of  Sacramento. 
Pop.  1870,  1051  ;  1880,  1779. 

Col'ver  (Nathaniel),  D.  D.,  a  Bap.  divine,  b.  at  Orwell, 
Vt.,  in  1794,  entered  the  ministry  In  1836,  became  eminent  as 
a  preacher  and  as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  He  preached  in 
Boston,  Detroit,  Cin.,  and  Chicago,  and  founded,  after  the 
c.  war,  the  Colver  Inst.,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  educating 
young  colored  men  for  the  ministry.    D.  Sept.  35,  1870. 

Comatula,    See  Feather  Star. 

Comaya'gua,  formerly  Valladolid,  a  city  of  Central 
Amer.,  the  old  cap.  of  Honduras,  on  river  Humuva.  about 
180  m.  E.  of  Guatemala.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bp.  and  lias  a 
cathedral,  a  coll.,  a  hospital,  and  several  convents.  It  was 
founded  in  1540  by  Alonzo  de  Caceres.  It  was  once  much 
larger,  but  lias  been  visited  repeatedly  by  war  and  pesti- 
lence.   Pop.  7,500. 

Comb  [from  the  Lat.  como,  to  ''  comb  or  dress  the  hair," 
and  more  remotely  from  coma  (Gr.  komt;),  "hair;"  A.-S. 
camb  ;  Ger.  Kamia;  Lat.  pecteii  ;  Fr.  })eig)ie],  an  implement 
used  for  cleaning  the  hair,  as  well  as  for  adjusting;  and 
keeping  it  in  place.  C.  are  made  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory, 
horn,  wood,  bone,  metal,  and  India  rubber.  The  old  method 
of  cutting  the  teeth  was  by  a  saw,  which  had  3  blades  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  with  a  space  between  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  intended  tooth.  By  this  process  the  mate- 
rial corresponding  to  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  was 
wasted  :  but  C.  are  now  made  by  a  method  in  which  the 
otherwise  wasted  material  is  made  to  form  the  teeth  of  a 
second  C.  India-rubber  C.  are  made  by  jn-essing  the  mate- 
rial into  the  leiiuin-d  form  in  moulds,  and  "  vulcanizing" 
or  combining  it  with  sulphur  afterward. 

Combe  (Am)Rewi.  M.  D..  b.  in  Edinburgh  Oct.  37,  1797  ; 
wrote  I'riiiciiili:!'  of  I'lujtiology  Applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
lleulth  and  I'liii.<'wlo(iij  of  Difiestion.    D.  Aug.  9,  1847. 

Combe  (CiEoiujEi,  a  i)lireiiol(jgist.  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  in  Edinburgh  Oct.  31,  17HS,  ))ractised  law  in  his  na- 
tive city  for  many  yrs.  He  prcjduced  Essayx  on  Plirenotorpj 
and  The  Const,  of  Man  Considered  in  lielution  to  Exterriol  Ob- 
jects.   D.  Aug.  14,  18.58. 

Combus'tion  [Lat.  combustio,  from  con,  intensive,  and 
■uro,  vslum,  to  '"  burn  "],  the  process  of  burning,  which  usu- 
ally con.sists  in  the  uni<m  of  oxygen  with  the  combustible 
substance.  The  evohnng  of  heat  and  light  which  attends 
the  process  of  C.  announces  intense  chemical  action.  (See 
Spontaneous  Combustion.) 

Com'et  [Gr.  komjitiis,  "  long-haired  "1,  a  body  that  re- 
volves about  the  sun  in  a  very  elongated  orbit.  C.  differ 
from  planets  not  only  in  the  forms  and  in  the  inclinations 
of  their  orbits,  but  also  in  their  phys.  characteristics.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  orbit  of  a  C.  maybe  any 
one  of  the  conic  sections  ;  of  those  whose  orbits  have  been 
detei-mined  with  more,  or  less  accuracy,  some  have  been 


shown  to  move  in  ellipses,  others  move  in  parabolas  or  in 
ellipses  so  eccentnc  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  parabolas,  and  a  few  have  been  supposed  to  move  in 
hyperbolas,  though  this  is  still  open  to  doubt.  Conietary 
orbits  make  almo.st  every  possible  angle  with  the  ecliptic 
from  0°  up  to  180°  :  if  the  inclination  is  less  than  90°  the  mo- 
tion of  the  C.  is  direct  ;  if  it  is  greater  than  90°  the  motion 
is  retrograde.  If  a  C.  is  bright  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye— and  more  than  500  such  have  ajjpeared  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Chr.  era— it  usually  consists  of  3  parts 
—the  nucleus,  a  bright  star-like  point,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  solid  ;  the  coma,  a  nebulous  or  cloud-like  envelope 
which  surrounds  the  nucleus,  and  the  tail,  a  nebulous  pro- 
longation of  the  coma,  generally  in  a  direction  away  from 
the  sun,  and  sometimes  of  enoimous  extent.  The  quantity 
of  matter  in  a  C.  is  very  small,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
perturbations  they  experience  from  the  action  of  the  planets, 
while  their  action  on  the  planets  is  inii)erceptible.  Recent 
investigations  .seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  close 
relation  between  C.  and  meteor  .streams  :  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  a  C.  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  sf> 
disintegrated  as  to  form  a  meteoric  stream.  Beside  the  C;. 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  a  far  greater  number  that 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  These  are 
often  devoid  of  both  tail  and  nucleus.  Several  such  C'.  are 
discovered  every  yi-.,  sometimes  6  or  8.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Com'fort  (George  Fiski,  A.  M.,  a  Meth.  educator,  b. 
Sept.  30,  1833,  in  Berk.shire,  N.  Y.,  grad.  at  AVesleyan  L'niv., 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1857  ;  was  prof,  of  modern  langs.  and 
aesthetics  in  Alleghany  Coll.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1866-68 ;  was 
one  of  the  jjrin.  movers  in  founding  the  Metropolitan  >Iu- 
seum  of  Art,  Xew  York  (1869-73);  was  appointed  prof,  of 
modern  langs.  and  aesthetics  and  dean  of  the  Coll.  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Syracuse  Univ.,  N.  Y.,  1873.  Author  of  a  series  of 
text -books  for  the  study  of  the  Ger.  lang. 

Comlnes,  ko-men',  de  (Philippe),  lord  of  Argenton,  an 
historian  and  statesman,  b.  near  Meiiin,  in  Flanders,  in  1445. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  employed 
him  in  important  diplomatic  business.  About  1473  he  proved 
untrue  to  the  duke,  forming  a  secret  compact  with  Louis 
XL,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Fr.  king,  his  enemy.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Louis  XL  C.  was  an  adherent  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  aiding  that  prince  in  his  ambitious  plans  against 
the  Fr.  govt.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  historical  events  from 
1464  to  1498.     D.  Oct.  17,  1509. 

Comitia,  ko-mish'e-a  [from  the  Lat.  coin  (for  con).  "  to- 
gether," and  eo,  itum,  to  "  go  "],  in  Rom.  hist.,  were  political 
assemblies,  of  which  there  were  3  kinds.  The  C.  orriuta 
were  assemblies  of  the  patricians,  and  were  so  called  i)e- 
cause  in  them  the  vote  was  by  ciiriic.  or  subdivisions  of  the 
tribes,  each  curia  casting  a  single  vote.  The  C.  centiiriata, 
instituted  later,  were  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  in- 
cluding plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  so  called  because 
the  vote  was  cast  by  centuries  or  groups.  After  the  inst.  of 
tills  C.  the  functions  of  the  curiata  were  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  C.  iribiita  were  assemblies  in  which  only  such 
business  was  transacted  as  iiertained  to  the  plebeians. 

Commandments.     See  Decalogue. 

Command'ments  of  tlie  Cliurcli  are  rales  imposed 
upon  the  laity  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  which  are  regarded  as  just 
as  binding  as  the  Decalogue.  They  are  frequently  called 
the  5  conimandments,  and  are  variously  given ;  those  most 
commonly  taught  are  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  Catholic  Ch.  commands  lier  children  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days  of  obligation  to  be  present  at  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  mass,  to  rest  from  servile  works  on  those  days,  and 
to  keep  them  holy. 

"3.  She  commands  them  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  all  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  fast  days  to  eat  but  one 
meal. 

"  3.  She  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  pas- 
tor at  least  once  a  year. 

"  4.  She  commands  them  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter  or  during  the  paschal 
time. 

"  5.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  pastor. 

"  6.  >.'ot  to  marry  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  nor 
pi-ivately  without  witnesses,  nor  to  solemnize  marriage  at 
certain  prohibited  times." 

Commen'surable  [Lat.  com  (for  con),  "\\ith,"  and 
mensura,  "  measure  "],  applied  to  magnitudes  measurable  by 
a  common  unit.  It  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  things  in  geoni. 
that  there  are  magnitudes  of  which  the  relations  to  each 
other  are  determinate,  yet  incapable  of  numerical  expres- 
sion. Such  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  incommensurable, 
while  magnitudes,  of  which  the  relations  to  each  other  can 
be  numerically  expressed  with  exactness,  are  called  C. 

C'ommenda.    See  Appendix. 

Com'meree  [from  tliQ'LaX.commercium.merx,  "traffic, 
merchandise  "].  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  foreign 
nations.  Common  usage  distinguishes  between  trade  and 
C.  by  assigning  the  former  to  the  land  and  the  latter  to  the 
ocean.  Trade  includes  ever>'  kind  of  exchange  or  sale  of 
property,  while  C.  refers  more  apin-opriately  to  trade  carried 
on  by  ships.  Water-transport  on  the  great  lakes  of  X.  Amer. 
is  called  inland  C.  C.  owes  its  rise  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
changing the  surplus  of  our  commodities  for  those  we  stand 
in  need  of,  and  may  be  defined  the  interchange  vi  the  jirod- 
uce  of  gen.  labor  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all. 

Origin  of  C— The  earliest  authentic  date  assigned  to  the 
rise  of  C.  is  about  1000  b.  c.  The  Phoenicians  were  remark- 
able for  intellectual  activity  and  industry,  and  their  prox- 
imity to  the  sea  disposed  them  to  maritime  adventure.  Their 
commercial  exiieditions  extended  to  India,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  doubled  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  in  a  voyage  of  3 
yrs.,  returning  home  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They 
carried  on  ('.  with  the  Brit.  Isles  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
They  established  colonies  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  in  Sic,  Sard., 
the  "S.  of  Sp.,  and  on  the  coast  of  Afr..  uf  which  Carthage 
was  the  most  celebrated.    But  when  the  genius  of  Rome 
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^rroiuuleil  on  tlic  niins  of  ('artliatre  the  oomiuest  of  the 
worUi.  the  souires  of  wealth  were  dried  up  in  Euroiie.  in 
Asia,  and  in  Afr..  heeause  those  eountrieshad  no  lon^rerany 
i-oniineivial  eoniniiinication.  The  treasures  which  Rome  had 
Ciitliered  by  the  plunderof  all  nationsdid  not  jirove  a  souree 
of  wealth  "to  any  eountry.  They  fertilized  no  lands,  im- 
proved no  kind  of  industry,  and  did  not  extend  the  bounds 
of  civilization. 

T/it  Mh/iMe  Ar/f-.— From  the  destruction  of  C'arthajre  to  an 
advanced  period  in  the  Middle  Ajres.  an  interval  of  more  than 
13  centuries,  the  st)urces  of  wealth  were  dead  throuirhout 
the  Kom.  empire.  It  was  not  till  the  l-.ith  century,  when 
\enice.  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  preatly  euriclied  by  the  cru- 
sades, that  those  sources  revived,  and  Europe  was  ajrain  in- 
debted to  foreifin  (.'.  for  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mariner's  compass  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
maritime  adventure.  The  Port,  were  the  first  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  great  aid  to  navigation,  and  to  push  out  from 
the  shores  on  the  broad  and  unknown  ocean. 

7>iscor(ry  of  A//ier.— But  the  maritime  enterprise  which  was 
destined  to  exert  a  greater  influence  over  the  world  than  any 
other  of  anc.  or  modem  times,  was  that  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, who  hoped  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Indies  by  a  due 
W.  course  round  the  globe.  The  result  of  this  expedition 
was  the  di-scovery  of  Amer.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
discovery  was  an  immense  additi<iu  to  tlie  amount  of  gold 
and  silver,  whereby  the  values  of  C.  underwent  a  material 
change.  The  trade  of  the  world  was  led  into  new  cuirents. 
Port..  Sp..  the  Netherlands,  and  G.  Brit,  became  centres  of 
wealth  and  C. 

C.  of  the  U.  S.—T\\e  C.  of  the  Y.  S.  originated  with  the  sep- 
aration of  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country.  MTiilethey 
were  sub.iect  to  Brit,  domination  the  people  were  prohibited 
by  act  of  Pari,  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  manufactures ; 
and  among  the  grievances  in  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  was  that  "the 
king  had  cut  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Soi/ii  Etsnlts  of  V. — In  pcjlitical  economy,  C.  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  both  production  and  consumption.  But  for  it  produc- 
tion would  be  limited  to  the  extent  required  for  the  mere 
subsistence  of  the  people.  All  beyond  that  would  be  dead 
and  valueless.  Consumption  likewise  would  be  limited, 
since  each  country  would  have  nothing  to  consume  beyond 
a  supply  for  immediate  wants.  In  our  own  time  C.  has  set 
in  motion  those  immense  tides  of  emigration  which  are 
transplanting  the  excess  of  pop.  in  the  older  countries  of 
Europe  to  Amer.  and  Australia.  It  has  joined  the  na\igation 
<^f  European  waters  with  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  has 
brought  the  countless  pop.  of  E.  Asia  into  contact  with  the 
influences  of  modern  thought  and  the  imi)rovements  of  mod- 
ern science.  It  has  changed  not  only  the  phys.  relations,  l>ut 
the  social  and  moral  destiny  of  more  than  half  the  inhabs. 
of  our  globe.  There  are,  in  reality,  few  great  achievements 
of  modern  enterprise  that  do  not  owe  their  conception  to 
tlie  incitements  of  C.  [From  orifj.  art.  in  J.'s  I'niv.  i'ljc,  by 
J.  S.  Gibbons.] 

C'oniiiierson,  ko-mer-sou'  (Philibert).  a  Fr.  botanist, 
b.  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  Nov.  18,  1727.  lie  accompanied 
as  naturalist  the  expedition  of  Bougainville,  which  sailed  in 
1707,  and  he  visited  S.  Amer.  and  explored  Madagascar,  etc. 
( '.  was  a  man  of  profound  science.     D.  1773. 

Coinnilssioii  ITIercbaiit.    See  F.\ctor. 

C'oiu'iuodiis  (Llcus  .Eliis  AuKELii's),  a  Rom.  emp.,  b. 
in  lijl  K.  1)..  was  tlie  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  180.  and  soon  manifest- 
ed the  excessive  cruelty  and  sensuality  of  his  disposition. 
His  wife  Crispina  and  many  other  innocent  persons  were  put 
to  death  by  his  order.  Assuming  the  title  oi  Hercules,  he 
claimed  from  his  subjects  divine  honors.  His  officers  Eclec- 
tus  and  La?tus  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  192.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pertinax. 

(omiuoii  Carriers,    See  Carriers,  Common. 

Coiuinou  Pleas,  Court  of.    See  Courts. 

Coiu'inou  Schools,  the  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  pub- 
lic schools  for  elementary  instruction.  A  rural  C.  S.  for  a 
certain  district  in  a  town  is  called  a  district  school.  In  some 
cities  the  C.  S.  are  called  di.strict  schools,  and  in  some  others 
'lard  schooU.  C.  S.  in  villages  and  cities,  comijosed  of  pupils 
in  the  upper  classes  of  the  course  of  elementary  instruction, 
are  called  grammar  .schools,  and  the  schools  composed  of  pu- 
pils belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  course  are  denomi- 
nated primary  schools.  The  ('.  S.  in  other  countries  are  desig- 
nated by  different  names :  in  Eng.  they  are  called  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  m  Scot,  parish  schools,  in  Ire.  national  schools  ; 
in  Ft.  and  Belg.  they  are  called  ecoles  primaireji  (primarj' 
schools),  and  the  names  given  to  them  in  the  other  Lat.  na- 
tions have  the  same  signification  ;  in  the  prin.  Ger.  states 
tliey  are  named  volkvchulen  (people's  schools).  The  C.  S. 
ilates  from  the  Ref.,  and  Ger..  the  country  of  Luther,  is  its 
cradle.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Chr.  Ch.  from  the  earliest 
times  recognized  the  duty  and  as.serted  the  right  of  organizing 
and  controlling  public  education,  and  professed  the  obliga- 
ti(jn  to  proNide  not  only  epis.  schools  for  the  clergy,  but  also 
schools  of  a  humbler  order  for  the  poor  laity.  But  the  ch. 
M-hiiols  for  popular  instructi<m  bore  little  friiit.  They  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  populous  towns,  and  served  "chiefly 
t'l  train  boys  for  the  service  of  the  choir.  Nothing  was  at- 
tempted in  them  of  the  nature  of  school-learning  beyond  a 
little  oral  instruition  in  the  Catechism  and  the  rudiments  of 
religion.  To  fulfil  their  religious  duties  the  peojile  had  no 
need  to  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Hence  the  attempts 
made  here  and  there  by  public  authorities  to  establish 
schools  for  teaching  these  branches  were  discountenanced 
liy  the  Catholic  Ch.  The  Ref.,  on  the  contrary,  demanrled 
jiopular  instruction.  The  main  principle  of  Pnitestantism 
involves  the  necessity  of  gen.  education.  In  rendering  man 
responsible  for  his  faith,  and  in  placing  the  source  of  that 
laith  in  the  Scripts..  Protestantism  contracted  the  obliga- 
tion to  put  each  person  in  conditi<)n  to  read  and  understand 
the  Bible.  Moreover,  Protestantism  involves  the  principle 
that  every  man  has  the  right  to  moral  and  intellectual  as  well 


as  religious  education,  and  consequently  that  it  is  the  dutv 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  in.structioii  of  all  youth.  IIenc"e 
the  Prot.  Reformer  maintained  that  it  is  the  rigl'it  and  duty  (jf 
the  state  ratlier  than  of  the  Ch.  to  establish  and  support 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  people.  This  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  origin  of  the  C.  S.  The  Ref.  demanded  it,  and  it 
wasrendered  possible  by  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  print- 
ing, which  placed  books  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Through 
the  influence  of  Luther  public  elementary  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  Sax.  as  early  as  1627.  Wherever  the  Ref.  was 
carried  the  popular  school  followed.  The  Reformers  were 
evei-y  where  zealous  advocates  of  C.  S.  In  Scot,  the  result 
was  particularly  striking.  John  Knox  urged  the  founding 
of  schools  in  every  parish,  with  no  little  success.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  centurv  James  VI.  ordered  a  school  to 
be  set  up  in  every  parish,  and  near  the  end  of  the  centurv 
the  Scottish  Pari,  passed  an  act  "for  the  settling  of  th"e 
schools,"'  "of  which,"-  says  Macaulay,  ""the  effect  could  not 
be  immediately  felt.  But  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away  it  began  to  be  e\ident  that  the  common  people  of 
Scot,  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe."  No  less  remarkable  was  the 
early  success  of  the  C.  S.  in  Puritan  N.  Eng.  The  first  pub- 
lic school  was  established  in  Boston  in  16:i5,  the  second  in 
New  Haven  in  ie39.  and  the  third  in  Hartford  in  1&42.  The 
first  school  law  was  enacted  by  the  Letrislature  of  Mass.  in 
1647,  requiring  every  town  of  50  families  to  maintain  a  school 
for  teaching  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town  of  100 
families  to  maintain  a  "grammar  school"  to  fit  youth  for 
the  univ.  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  Coim.  had  a 
C.  S.  in  every  dist..  and  Mass.  and  N.  H.  had  an  elementary 
school  whenever  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute 
one.  Elementary  instruction  was  practically  universal  in 
these  colonies,  few  adult  persons  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Nt)r  was  their  reading  confined  to  the  Bible,  but, 
said  Burke  in.  1775,  "  all  who  read,  and  most  do  read,  en- 
deavor to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science  [the  law]." 
For  a  long  period  little  was  done  to  elevate  the  character 
and  eidarge  the  scope  of  popular  instruction.  During  the 
10th.  17th.  and  %  of  the  18th  centuries  the  instruction  was 
confined  to  one  or  two  studies,  and  those  were  taught  in  the 
most  imperfect  and  mechanical  way.  The  schools  were 
essentially  reading  schools,  reading  the  mother  tongue  being 
the  first  and  prin.  study  :  next  came  the  singing  of  psalm- 
tunes  and  the  memorizing  of  texts,  hymns,  and  the  Cate- 
chism. The  teachers  were  for  the  greater  part  choristers 
and  sextons,  and  nobody  made  pretension  to  much  educa- 
tional .skill.  Each  child  read  by  himself  ;  the  simultaneous 
method  was  not  known.  Yrs.  usually  passed  before  any 
facility  had  been  acquired  in  readimr.  To  understand  what 
was  read  was  little  thought  of.  There  were  no  school-boo£s 
distinctively  so  called  ;  the  pupils  learned  their  lessons,  and 
read  either  in  the  O.  or  the  N.  T.  or  in  the  Psalter.  The 
discipline  was  severe :  the  rod,  the  cane,  and  the  rawhide 
were  necessary  apparatus  in  the  school.  The  school-rooms 
were  mostly  cold,  dark,  small,  and  shabby.  But  imperfect 
as  the  primitive  C.  S.  confessedly  was,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  modem  civilization  had  given  the  people  a  more 
precious  boon. 

The  reform  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  Prus., 
after  the  disaster  of  Jena  in  1806.  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  modern  epoch  of  the  C.  S.— the 
epoch  of  improvement  and  propagation.  King  William  III. 
sounded  the  key-note  of  this  movement,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  results,  in  sajing,  "The  state  must  regain  in  intellectual 
force  what  it  has  lost  in  phys.  foi-ce."'  The  preceding  third 
of  a  century  had  been  a  period  of  preparation  and  transi- 
tion, opened  by  the  remarkable  ordinance  decreed  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  which 
created  the  first  systematic  organization  of  C.  S.  instruction. 
Maria  Theresa,  the  fii-st  Catholic  sovereign  to  adopt  the  C.  S., 
magnanimously  followed  the  example  of  her  great  antago- 
nist. In  1771  she  established  in  Vienna  a  noiTual  school,  which 
still  survives,  and  3  yrs.  later  decreed  a  school  law  of  the 
most  advanced  type  of  the  time.  The  unprecedented  polit- 
ical events  in  Fr.  and  the  V.  S..  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, turned  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  the  necessity  of 
popular  education  as  a  guaranty  of  free  insts.  Rousseau's 
Emlle  and  Pe.stalozzi"s  experiments  had  developed  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  a  new  education  for  the  people.  It 
would  require  much  space  to  describe  all  the  elements  that 
went  to  make  up  that  improved  Prus.  system.  The  2  chief 
instrumentalities  of  progress  employed  were  the  normal 
school  and  the  Pestalozzian  methods,  and  these  are  now  the 
essential  instrumentalities  of  the  improved  modem  C.  S. 
wherever  it  exists. 

The  area  of  the  C.  S.  has  now  become  coextensive  with 
the  civilized  world.  Eng.  adopted  it  only  in  1870,  but  com- 
pulsory instraction  is  now  as  rigidly  enforced  in  Lond.  as  in 
Berlin.  In  1872  a  complete  systerh  of  jiopular  instraction 
was  adopted  by  the  govt,  of  Japan,  and  it  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operati<jn  witli  35,000  schools,  attended  by  2,000,000 
pupils,  taught  by  60.00(1  teachei-s.  .\s  the  Ger.  nation  was 
the  first  to  establish  C.  S..  so  it  has  kept  the  lead  in  im- 
proving them.  Pestalozzi  became  the  school-master  of  the 
world,  and  opened  the  normal  school  of  the  world  at  Yver- 
dun.  to  which  during  his  life  teachers  from  far  and  near,  and 
especially  from  Ger.,  made  pilgrimaires.  And  thus  tlie  Pesta- 
lozzian C.  S.  were  set  in  operation  throughout  all  OJer.,  and 
ever  since,  whoever  has  desired  to  study  the  best  C.  S.  has 
resorted  to  Ger.,  and  especially  to  Pi-us.  Mliat  is  the  per- 
fected C.  S.  of  to-day?  The  school-house  combines  the  re- 
quirements of  taste,  convenience,  and  health  :  the  cabiuets 
of  the  school-rooms  are  filled  with  books,  apparatus,  and 
collections  of  nat.  hist. ;  its  walls  are  hung  with  maps, 
charts,  and  pictures  ;  the  blackboard  has  the  first  place. 
The  teacher  is  no  longer  a  menial,  but  an  officer  of  the 
state  :  he  is  an  ed.  man,  trained  in  a  sem.  established  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  by  the  state ;  he  knows  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  loves  his  profession,  and  is  de- 
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voted  to  It  for  life.  The  course  of  study  compnses  what  is 
most  useful  for  knowledge  aud  training.  Every  child  has 
the  best  of  school-books  for  each  branch.  There  are  uo  ab- 
sences except  for  sickuess.  The  intuitive  method  awakes 
the  intelligence  and  secures  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils. 
The  moral  and  religious  sentiments  as  well  as  the  intellects 
of  the  pupils  are  developed  and  cultivated,  and  their  Ixidie.s 
are  strengtliened  by  gymnastics.  Order,  activity,  and  chcer- 
fiduess  reign.  Each  pupil  has  his  individual  chair  aud  desk. 
but  all  learu  together  everything  that  is  taught.  The  simul- 
taneous method  in  the  modern  C.  S.  is  what  the  R.  R.  Is 
in  transportation.  Hence  the  time  for  studying  so  many 
branches,  including  singing  and  drawing.  The  discipline  is 
a  process  of  teaching  self-government,  but  it  exacts  implicit 
obedience  with  firmness  and  love.  The  ideal  of  this  school 
is  the  ennobling  of  mankind  by  education  and  culture .  Such 
was  the  model  Prus.-Pestalozzian  C.  S.  of  50  yrs.  ago,  and 
such  is  now  the  model  C.  S.  in  all  countries,  and  to  this 
ideal  the  schools  of  the  people  are  everywhere  tending. 
There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
luiving  schools,  of  having  them  everywhere,  and  of  having 
good  ones.  This  necessity  is  accepted  by  every  enhghteiied 
friend  of  human  progress.  The  people  which  has  the  best 
schools  is  the  first  people  :  if  it  is  not  so  do-day  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  country  which  has  expected  so  much 
from  the  C.  S.,  or  that  is  so  much  indelited  to  it  as  the  U.  S. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  country  where  the  people  are  so  lib- 
eral in  affording  the  means,  by  voluntary  taxation,  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  C.  S.  At  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution there  were  few  C.  S.  otit  of  N.  Eng.  Within  50  yrs. 
tlie  area  of  our  C.  S.  has  been  increased  twentyfold,  and  it 
now  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  In  every  State  there  is  a  system  of  free  C.  S.  Al- 
tliough  the  Federal  govt,  has  no  control  over  popular  edu- 
cation, it  has  granted  in  aid  of  C.  S.  about  70,000,000  acres  of 
public  lands.  The  expenditures  for  public  schools,  element- 
ary and  high,  for  1879.  were  $78,394,155 ;  the  permanent 
school  funds  amounted  to  $113.030,027' ;  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  9,424,086,  and  the  number  in  daily  attendance, 
5,282,337  ;  number  of  teachers,  272.686. 

The  schools  are  not  only  all  free,  but  they  are  also  un- 
sectarian.  A  number  of  States  have  enacted  laws  to  com- 
pel attendance.  The  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
are  chiefly  derived  from  local  taxation,  these  being  supple- 
mented by  State  taxes  and  the  income  of  State  school 
funds.  In  the  rural  dists.  and  in  most  of  the  cities,  espe- 
cially the  newer  ones,  the  schools  are  mixed. 

John  D.  Philbrick. 

Coiuinoiis,  House  of.    See  Parliament. 

Coniiuonwealtli',  a  state,  a  body  politic  ;  properly  a 
free  state,  a  republic.  The  official  title  of  C.  is  used  by  the 
States  of  Mass.,  Ky..  Pa.,  and  Va. 

Coininoii^vealtli  of  England,  in  hist.,  the  form  of 
govt,  established  in  Eng.  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1049, 
and  which  existed  during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cnim- 
well  and  his  son  Richard,  until  the  restoration  of  (harli's  II. 
in  1660.  The  substitution  of  a  democratic  for  a  nu:)narchic-al 
form  of  govt,  was  provided  for  and  enjoined  by  2  successive 
charters.  The  first  charter  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
drawn  up  in  Dec.  1653,  by  the  council  of  officers  who  on  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  Pari,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  yr.  had  declared  Cromwell  "  Protector  ;"  it  was  styled 
the  "Instrument  of  Govt."  The  second  charter,  called  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  was  framed  in  May  1657  by  the  Pari, 
which  the  Protector  had  assembled  in  the  previous  jt.  Un- 
der the  first  charter  the  Eng.  govt,  may  be  classed  among 
republics,  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head ;  under  the 
second  it  became  substantially  a  monarchy,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  1657  to  his  death  was  virtually  king  of  Eng. 

Coin'inune  of  Paris,  originally  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  who  were  organized  by  law  May 
21,  1790,  and  came  to  be  for  a  time  the  leading  political 
power  in  Fr.  The  term  is  now  generally  used  to  designate 
the  socialists  and  proletaires  who.  Mar.  18,  1871,  revolted 
against  the  newly  organized  govt,  of  Pres.  Thiers.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Paris  liy  the  Gers.  the  national  guard  had  been 
permitted  to  retain  tlitir  aims,  and  a  large  part  of  them  fra- 
ternized with  the  socialist  leaders,  among  whom  were  Pyat, 
Cluseret.  Ulamiui,  Kochcfort,  Ros.sel,  and  Delescluze.  An 
election  for  m('nil)crs  of  the  C.  was  held  Mar.  26.  Most  of 
the  citizens  who  were  in  favor  of  law  and  order  refrained 
from  voting,  and  the  insurgent  candidates  received  a  large 
ma.iority.  The  govt,  asseiiililcil  an  army  uiidtT  :MacMalion, 
to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  after  several  confiicts  out- 
side the  walls  the  trooiis,  '.lO.ooO  strong,  entered  ParisMay  22, 
and  hemmed  the  insurgents  within  a  portion  of  the  city, 
where  they  defended  themselves  behind  barricades.  They 
committed  acts  of  great  atrocity,  setting  fire  to  the  finest 
public  buildings,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  monuments 
and  works  of  art.  Delescluze,  who  commanded,  was  killed 
May  26,  and  the  contest  closed  the  next  day.  According  to 
Pres.  Thiers,  25,000  of  tlie  Communists  were  made  prisoners. 
Most  of  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and  executed,  and 
several  thou.sand  otliers  were  ilc))(irtcd  to  the  penal  colonies. 

Comniunlca'tlo  Idioiiia'tiiniC'  conjoint  possession 
of  attributes"),  the  name  marking  the  d<'ictrine  that  the 
One  person  of  Chr.  has  coiij<_iiiit  possession  of  the  attributes 
of  the  two  natures— that  the  attributes  of  the  two  natures 
are  so  held  together  in  the  One  i>erson  as  in  it  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  each  other;  the  person  which  conjoins  the 
nature  conjoins  their  attributes  in  itself.  The  two  natures 
are  inseparalili',  both  actively  and  jiassively.  What  is 
proper  to  either  nature  in  the  al)stract  belongs  to  Chr.  in 
the  concrete  :  and  what  tlu'  divine,  wliich  is  the  assuming  na- 
ture, has  in  itself,  the  liuinaii.  whicli  is  the  assumed  nature, 
'jas  in  and  tlirmigli  its  personal  conjunction  with  the  divine. 

Coin'niHIlisni,  tlie  tlieory  whicli  teaches  that  proiierty 
should  be  lield  in  cominon  — a  tlieory  which  Plato  advocates 
in  liis  Rtpnblic,  and  which  was  probably  practised  before 
his  time.    The  first  Chr.  ch.  at  Jerusalem  for  a  time  practised 


a  partial  and  voluntary  ciimmunism,  and  certain  monastic 
and  semi-monastic  organizations  had  their  possessions  in 
common.  Booddhisiu  and  other  Oriental  religious  systems 
have  for  ages  had  followers  who  have  practised  a  rude  C. 
In  Europe  there  have  from  time  to  time  been  numerous  able 
advocates  of  a  more  or  less  absolute  community  of  proper- 
ty. Among  the  modern  advocates  of  this  gen.  idea  are  St. 
Simon,  Fourier,  Robert  Owen,  and  Louis  Blanc. 

Co'mo,  Liake  [It.  Lcujo  di  Como ;  anc.  Larius  Locus],  a 
lake  of  It.,  an  expansion  of  the  river  Adda.  It  is  divided 
into  2  branches,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  It 
is  698  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about  35  m.  from  Como  to  the 
X.  end,  and  is  nearly  3  m.  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  1925  ft., 
the  superficial  extent  62  sq.  m.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  its  shores. 

Comoniort'  (Ionacio),  a  Mex.  gen.  and  pres.,  b.  at 
Puebla  Mar.  12,  1812.  He  co-operated  with  Alvarez  against 
Santa  Anna  in  1854,  and  became  provisional  pres.  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Alvarez,  Dec.  1855.  The  clergy  and  conserva- 
tives raised  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  C,  who  in  1856  is- 
sued a  decree  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Ch.  He  was 
proclaimed  constitutional  pres.  Dec.  1857,  but  was  driven  into 
exile  Jan.  1858.  In  1863  he  commanded  a  reimblican  army 
against  the  Fr.  invaders.    Killed  by  bandits  Nov.  13,  1863. 

Coin'oro  Isles,  a  group  of  4  volcanic  islands  in  the 
M(_)zanil)i(iue  Channel,  between  Afr.  and  Madagascar.  They 
are  mountainous,  and  the  highest  peaks  rise  about  6000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  inhabs.  are  of  mixed  Arab  and  negro 
blood.  Area,  761  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  prin.  ex- 
ports are  palm-oil  and  tortoise-shells.  The  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  Mohammedans,  but  fetishism  is  practised 
among  them.  Mayotte,  one  of  these  islands,  is  a  Fr.  colony. 
The  island  of  Johanna  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Pop., 
with  Mayotte,  62,600. 

Coinpar'ative  Anat'oniy,tlie  science  of  the  structu- 
ral const,  of  animals  ;  so  called  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
comiiaiisiiii  of  the  anat.  of  different  animals.  (See  J.''s  Univ. 
Cijc.  liir  an  exhaustive  article  on  it  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope.) 

Coiiipar'atlve  Pliilol'ogy  is  that  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence of  lang.  which  examines  and  classifies  langs.  as  un- 
divided wholes— not,  like  etymology,  tracing  individual 
words  through  the  various  langs.  in  which  they  occur,  but 
comparing  langs.  ('hiefly  by  the  study  of  the  gen.  character 
of  their  vocabularies.  It,  however,  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  mere  collation  of  vocabularies  and  to  the  study  of 
grammatical  forms.  By  the  study  and  comparison  of  lit.,  of 
the  literary  liist.  of  nations,  of  popular  traditions,  mytholo- 
gies and  creeds,  and  of  the  dialectic  variations  of  time  or 
place,  it  seeks  to  discover  the  marks  which  integrate  langs. 
into  groups,  and  which  differentiate  these  groups  from  each 
other.  It  thtis  renders  important  service  to  the  nearly  re- 
lated science  of  ethnology,  since,  with  some  limitations,'kin- 
ship  in  lang.  implies  kinship  in  l)lood— a  doctrine  the  truth  of 
which  is  now  generally  admitted,  though  formerly  opposed 
by  eminent  philologists. 

Compass,  kiun'pas  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Lat. 
circum,  ■' around,"  and  ^^a-'sw*,  a,  "step,"  originally  "that 
which  goes  round  "  or  "embraces,"  because  it  embraces,  so 
to  speak,  the  entire  horizon  with  its  circle  ;  Fr.  comrxw,  also 
doucfiole],  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  to  show  tne  mag- 
netic meridian  or  the  position  of  objects  with  reference  to 
it.  Among  its  various  foiTns  are  the  t/icniiier's  C,  tlie  azi- 
muth C,  and  the  rariation  C.  These  several  applications 
each  demand  a  special  construction,  but  the  essential  parts 
are  invariably  the  same.  These  parts  are  the  needle,  which 
consists  of  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel,  and,  fitted  to  its  cen- 
tre, a  cap,  which  is  supjior'ted  on  a  pivot  upright  and  shai'p 
at  the  point  to  lessen  the  friction,  and  on  which  the  needle 
may  move  with  the  slightest  attraction.  A  circular  card  is 
attached  to  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  C,  which  turns  with 
it,  and  indicates  the  degrees,  which  with  tlie  32  points,  di- 
vided into  Yi  and  J4  points,  are  all  marked  on  its  cintimfer- 
ence.  The  pivot  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  circular  box, 
which  contains  the  needle  and  card,  and  has  a  glass  cover  to 
protect  the  needle  from  the  air.  This  is  called  the  C.-box, 
and  is  suspended  in  a  larger  box  or  binnacle  by  2  concentric 
in-ass  circles  called  gimbals ;  the  outer  one  is  attached  by 
horizontal  pivots  to  the  inner  circle  and  to  the  outer  box, 
the  two  sets  of  axes  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Thus,  the  inner  circle,  carrying  the  C.-box,  needle,  and  card, 
is  sustained  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  rolling  of  the  ship. 


"V^tS 


Mariner's  Compass. 

"  Bo.rinQ  the  C"  is  the  enumeration,  by  name,  of  the  32 
points  which  are  marked  upon  the  C.-card.  These  points  are 
N.,  N.  by  E.,  N.  N.  E.,  N.  E.  by  N.,  N.  E.,  N.  E.  by  E.,  E.  N.  E., 
E.  by  N.,  E.,  etc.    The  point  "  E."  is  frequently  marked  O  on 
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r.  This  is  from  the  Ger.  O.it.  '•  east."  Tlie  steeriiiir  <>f  sliips  is 
miieh  uioiv  ilitlieult  siuee  tlie  introduction  of  iron-plated 
ships.  These  vessels,  beinjr  liijrhly  niaiinetie,  iiroduee  nuicli 
ilisturbanoe  of  the  needle,  and  it  requires  all  tlie  skill  of  sui- 
enee  to  eounteraet  it.  It  is  found  best  to  build  the  ship 
with  her  head  8..  but  to  ehanse  it  to  the  N.  duriiii;-  the  proc- 
ess of  platinir.  as  the  nuiinietisni  aciiuirod  duriiii;  buildinsris 
nioditied  by  the  hannufriiiir  attendant  on  tlic  plating-.  It  is 
found  re(|u"isite  to  often  chauire  the  lii'st  ad.justnu-nls. 

Compass  Plant,  the  silphiitin  laciiiiatiiiii,  a  remarkable 
plant  of  tlie  order  t'oinposita'.  It  grows  on  the  rich  prairies  of 
the  Miss.  Valley,  and  its  radical  leaves  have,  while  f^iowiii;;-, 
especiallv  in  midsummer,  the  property  of  pointinf;-iiuite  near- 
Iv  to  the'X.  and  .S.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  scieiititic 
world  bv  tieii.  Benjamin  Alvoril  in  conimunit'ations  to  the 
Xationai  Inst,  in  Auir.  184-^  and  Jan.  184.3.  The  accuracy  of 
his  statement  beiiiir  questioned  by  the  botanists,  he  made  an- 
other communicatit)U  in  Any.  ],S4'.i  to  the  Amer.  Association 
for  the  Ailvancement  of  Science.  The  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion was  then  admitted  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  attribtited  its 
polaritv  to  the  action  of  lislit.  W.  F.  Whitney,  in  the  Aniti: 
XaltiralM  for  Mar.  1877.  jrives  the  result  of  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  leaves,  showini;  on  each  face  an  equal 
number  of  "stomates"  or  "  breathing-pores,"  which  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  its  position,  facing  the  risinj;  and 
settin.iT  sun,  is  due  to  the  action  of  light.  All  the  other  e.\- 
periments  confirm  this  theory.  (.See  article  "  Compass 
Plant  '•  in  XuOire  for  Feb.  1,  1877.)  B.  Alvokd. 

Conipleiuen'tary  Col'ors.  Each  of  the  3  primary 
coloi-s  is  complementary  to  that  secondary  color  which  is 
produced  by  blending  the  other  2.  The  secondary  colors 
have  also  each  their  C.  C.  Colors  complementary  to  each 
other  are  always  harmonious.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  prin.  colore  which  are  complementary  to  each  other ; 
Red  is  complementary  to  green,  blue  to  orange,  yellow  to 
purple,  red-purple  to  yellow-green,  blue-purple  to  yellow- 
orange,  dark-purple  to  citron-yellow,  blue-green  to  red- 
orange,  olive  to  (lark-orange,  russet  to  dark-green. 

Conipluten'siaii  Bi'ble,  a  polyglot  in  6  vols,  folio, 
so  called  from  C'o//iji/'i/iim,  the  Lat.  name  of  Alcala  in  Sp., 
where  it  was  printed.  It  was  projected  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  spent  about  $120,tXX)  upon  it.  It  was  begun 
in  1503,  printed  between  1.514  and  1.517,  authorized  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  in  1520.  but  apparently  not  pub.  before  1522. 

Compos'Itfe  [from  the  Lat.  com  (for  co/;),  "together," 
and  poiio.  pvsi/tnn,  to  "put,"  referring  to  its  compound 
tlowers],  the  largest  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  dis- 
tinguished by  heads  of  flowers  which  are  composed  of  florets 
crowded  together  upon  a  common  receptacle,  and  surround- 
ed by  an  involucre,  so  as  to  resemble  single  flowers.  The 
order  is  divided  into  3  sub-orders— the  Tubulifloras,  the 
Labiatiflonv,  and  the  Liguliflorie.  The  artichoke,  thistle, 
daisy,  chamomile,  sunflower,  dandelion,  chiccory,  and  let- 
tuce are  well  known  plants  of  this  order. 

From  the  seeds  of  some  a  fixed  drying  oil  is  expressed, 
the  oil  of  the  sunflower,  the  Madia,  and  the  Guizoiia  being 
among  the  most  important.  Many  are  valuable  for  their 
medicinal  properties,  as  chamomile,  arnica,  wormwood,  ttis- 
silago,  etc.  Not  a  few  are  characterized  by  bitterness  and 
by  stimulating  properties  ;  also  anodyne,  narcotic,  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic  properties.  Some,  as  arnica,  are  poison- 
ous. A  large  number  are  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn. 
Among  these  are  the  xeranthemum,  dahlia,  aster,  and 
chrysanthemum.  This  order  is  called  Asteraceaj  by  Lind- 
ley  and  others. 

Conipos'lte  Or'der,  in  arch.,  a  style  of  building  char- 
acterized by  the  employment  of  pillars  designed  to  combine 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  Ionic  order  with  the  ornate 
fini.sh  of  the  Corinthian.  In  many  cases  the  Ionic  volute 
was  blended  with  the  Corinthian  acanthus  leaf.  This  union 
is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  an  incongruous  one,  and  was 
employed  chiefly  in  the  Rom.  empire  in  its  decadence. 
Many  writers  consider  the  C.  O.  a  mere  variety  of  the  Corin- 
thian. 

Composi'tion,  in  bankruptcy,  a  percentage  which  cred- 
itors agree  to  receive  from  a  bankrupt  instead  of  full  pay- 
ment.    (See  Insolvency,  by  Prof.  Geokge  Ch.\se,  LL.B.) 

Coni'post  [from  the  Lat.  com  (for  con),  "  together,"  and 
porta,  jxmtiiiii,  to  "  place  "J,  a  mixture  of  substances  adapted 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  which  substances,  being  al- 
lowed to  undergo  chemical  changes  for  a  considerable  time 
in  heaps,  become  more  valuable  than  they  could  have  been 
if  applied  separately.  C.  are  made  of  farmyard  manures 
and  earth,  road-scrapings,  peat,  leaves,  and  clearings  of 
ditches.  By  allowing  these  to  lie  for  (i  months  in  heaps  of 
from  3  to  4  ft.  in  depth,  food  is  prepared  for  plants.  The 
action  of  frost  upon  C.  is  highly  beneficial,  especially  when 
peaty  earth  is  used. 

Compound'ing  of  Fel'ony,  in  Eng.  and  the  U.  S., 
is  the  act  of  taking,  or  agreeing  to  take,  a  reward  for  for- 
bearing to  prosecute  a  felony,  and  is  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  A  note  or  other  promise  taken  on  such 
a  consideration  is  illegal  in  its  inception,  and  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  promisee.  (See  Felony.) 
Compressed  Air,  as  a  means  of  the  transmission  of 
motive-power,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  railway 
tunnels  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  lloosac  ;Mt.  in  :\Iass.  At  the 
Iloosac  Tunnel  the  air  was  compressed  partlv  1)V  water- 
power  (as  at  Mont  Cenis).  and  partly  l)y  steam."  The  C. 
A.  is  transmitted  through  tubes,  and  gives  motion  to  drills 
by  means  of  pistons  soinewliat  as  in  steam-engines.  The 
exhaust  air  aids  in  ventilation  and  in  keeping  down  the 
temperatttre  ;  perfect  ventilation  may  at  any  tune  be  secured 
by  turning  on  a  blast  directly  from  the  reservoirs. 

Comp'ton  (Henky),  an  Eng.  prelate  who  had  a  large 
sliare  in  the  revolution  of  1(588,  li.  1632  ;  held  first  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  then  entered  the  Ch.  ;  became  lip.  of  Ox. 
in  1074,  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Lond.  in  1(575,  was  the 

Instructor  of  the  daugiiters  of  the  duke  of  York  (.afterward 


James  II.),  who  l)ecame  consequently  attaclied  to  the  Prot. 
faith.  For  which  reason,  James,  through  Judge  Jeffries, 
deposed  him  from  his  epis.  functions.  This  was  one  of  the 
grievances  done  to  the  Prot.  religion  alleged  by  \\'illiam  in 
his  proclamation  on  landing.  James,  in  alarm.  reestaV)lish- 
ed  C.,  who,  however,  openly  joineil  himself  to  the  party  of 
the  invader,  and  with  his  own  hands  crowned  him  king. 
D.  July  7,  1713. 

Comptrol'ler  [for  prontmciation  and  etymology  see 
Contiioller].  a  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  govt,  to  3  highly 
important  officers  in  the  treas.  dept. 

The  First  C.  countersigns  warrants  drawn  by  the  sec.  of 
the  treas.  upon  the  treas.,  examines  the  accounts  of  the  first 
and  fifth  auditors,  receives  appeals  from  the  sixth  auditor, 
superintends  unsettled  accounts  of  the  treas.,  navy,  war, 
and  interior  depts.,  prosecutes  all  debts  and  delinquencies 
in  behalf  of  the  U.  S.,  etc. 

The  Second  C.  examhies  the  accounts  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  auditors,  countersigns  warrants  for  the  pension 
and  Indian  1  lureaus,  and  performs  duties  in  the  navy  and  war 
depts.  analogous  to  those  of  the  first  C.  in  the  treas.  dept. 

When  a  claim  has  been  granted  by  the  proper  C.  there  is 
no  revision  or  appeal  allowed.  When  a  claim  has  been  re- 
fused by  the  C..  appeal  may  be  made  to  court  of  claims. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency'  issues  printed  notes 
to  the  national  banks,  exchanges  new  currency  for  that 
whid'h  is  worn  out,  superintends  the  national  banks,  reports 
their  condition  annually  to  Cong.,  and  has  numerous  other 
important  duties.  He  gives  heavy  bonds  when  entering 
upon  his  duties,  and  is  allowed  no  share  in  the  profits  of 
any  banking  association. 

Coni'^stock  (Cy'rus  B.),  b.  in  1831  in  Mass.,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  in  1855 ;  It. -col.  engineers  18.S1,  assistant  prof,  at 
the  Military  Acad.  IH.'jO-CI  ;  chief  engineer  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac 1862-(j3  :  in  18(53  engaged  at  Vicksburg  (brevet  major), 
and  as  chief  engineer  Army  of  the  Tenn. ;  assistant  inspector- 
gen,  of  the  military  division  of  the  :Miss.  1863-64:  in  Rich- 
mond campaign  18(54-65,  engaged  at  Wilderness  (brevet  lietit.- 
c(  1.),  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Fear  River, 
N  C,  1865,  engaged  at  Ft.  Fisher  (brevet  col.  U.  S.  A.  and 
brevet  col.  and  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers) ;  senior  engineer 
in  Mobile  campaign  1865  (brevet  brig.-gen.  V.  S.  A.  and  bre- 
vet mai.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers) ;  supt.  of  geodetic  survey  of 
the  N.  lakes,  1870-83  ;  pres.  of  Miss.  River  commission,  1882. 

Coiustock  (John  Henry).    See  Appendix. 

Com  stock  (John  Lee),  an  author,  b.  at  East  Lyme, 
Conn.,  in  1789.  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812- 
15.     Wrote  Xat.  Philos.    D.  Nov.  21.  1858. 

Com'stoek  liOde.  This  gigantic  and  famous  silver- 
and-gold-bearing  lode  is  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State 
of  Nev.,  in  Storev  co.,  at  a  point  about  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Carson 
City  and  about  19  m.  E.  of  the  Cal.  State  line,  in  lat.  (about) 
39°  22'  N.  and  Ion.  119°  39'  W.  from  Greenwich.  It  lies  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Virginia  Mts.  a  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  off- 
shoot of  the  Sierra  Nev.,  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Davidson,  the 
loftiest  peak  of  this  secondary  range,  which  is  7827  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  The  most  important  portion  of  the  lode  is 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia  City,  which  at  C.  st.  is  1635  ft. 
below  the  summit  of  this  peak,  or  about  6192  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Character  of  the  Lode.— The  C.  is  probably  a  true  fissure- 
vein.  The  jaws  of  the  fissure  at  the  surface  are  from  250  to 
1100  ft.  apart,  gradually  approaching  each  other  in  descend- 
ing, forming  a  V-like  section,  until  the  fissure  is  reduced  to 
an  average  width  of  150  ft.  or  less ;  in  many  places,  how- 
ever, swelling  out  to  500  ft.  in  thickness,  and  in  others  con- 
tracting to  not  more  than  20  ft.  in  width.  Its  outcrop  is  not 
by  any  means  continuous.  In  fact,  the  C.  though  properly 
characterized  as  a  single  lode,  is  rather  a  broad  metallifer- 
ous belt  or  ore-channel,  carrying  a  congeries  of  subordi- 
nate lodes,  bunches,  and  chimneys  of  ore,  all  reposing  in  as 
manv  distinct  clefts,  separated  "by  "  horses  "  and  dikes  of 
porphjTy,  belts  of  quartz,  seams  of  clay,  making  up  a  body 
of  vein-matter  unparalleled  for  magnitude  and  complexity 
in  the  hist,  of  mining.  "In  point  of  geological  time." 
Clarence  King  says,  "  the  system  of  fissures  which  consti- 
tutes the  C.  L.  are  subseciuent  to  the  propylite  ontfiow,  and 
belong  in  all  probability  to  the  dynamical  disturbance  con- 
nected with  the  eruptions  of  andesite.  It  is  considered  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  series  of  volcanic  outbursts  are  dnce  the 
Miocene  epoch,  and  we  may  safely  call  the  C.  a  tertiary 
lode."  In  gen.  terms,  the  course  or  "strike"  of  the  lode 
may  be  said  to  be  N.  25°  E.  (true  meridian),  to  pitch  or 
"  dip  "  toward  the  E.  at  an  angle  of  from  35°  to  50°,  and  to 
have  been  definitively  traced  along  a  linear  extent  of  more 
than  4  m.  in  tlic  gen.  direction  (a  little  E.  of  the  magnetic 
meridian)  of  the  A'irginia  range  of  mts.  The  productive  por- 
tions of  the  veins,  however,  cover  scarcely  over  2  m. 

Character  of  Ores.—'Vhe  ores  of  the  C.  L.  consist  chiefly  of 
native  gold,"  native  silver,  vitreous  silver  ore  (argentite). 
stephanite,  and  argentiferous  galena  imbedded  in  a  quartz 
gangue.  Beside  these,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  polybasite, 
pyrargyrite,  and  sternbergite  occur  in  small  quantities; 
also  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende,  and  several  car- 
bonates and  sulphates.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  Prof.  John  Le  Conte,  M.  D.] 

Coiute,  kont  (fsinouE  Aror.^TE  Marie  Fr.^ncoisXavieri. 
a  Fr.  philos.  and  math.,  founder  of  the  svstem  of  Positivism, 
b.  Jan.  19,  1798,  at  Montpellier.  H*'  entered  in  1S14  the  Poly- 
technic School  in  Paris.  He  became  in  1820  a  disciple  of  St. 
Simon,  and  contributed  articles  to  his  journal.  L'Vniai'ixa- 
ttur.  In  1S?2  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  of  math,  and  an  ex- 
aminer of  candidates  at  the  Polvtechnic  School,  which  posts 
he  resigned  in  1S.V2.  Wrote  Cuur^  dt  Philosophif  Positive  and 
Cattc/ii.-iim  Posilii  iste.  A  clearer  exposition  of  his  doctrines 
is  contained  in  Littre"s  Cointe  tt  la  Phito.<ophit  Positive.  D. 
Sept.  5,  18,")7.  (.See  Lewes,  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  iht 
Positive  Philos.) 

Co'nant  (Hannah  O'Brien  Chaplin),  wife  of  T.  J. 
Conant.  b.  in  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  in  1812.  Wrote  a  Ifist.  of  the. 
Eng.  Bible.    D.  Feb.  18,  18(55. 
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Conant  (Thomas  J.).  D.  I).,  b.  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  Dec.  13, 
1802,  {,'rad.  at  ]Middleliurv  Coll.  in  i»-i:i :  appointed  in  18:i5 
prof,  of  biblical  lit.  in  the  Theolot'ieal  Seni.  at  Hamilton, 
X.  Y.  From  l.S."iO  to  18.">0  he  occupied  a  similar  position  in 
the  Theoloaical  Son.  at  Kochester.  X.  Y.  Is  an  accomplished 
Hebraist,  and  author  of  a  new  version,  with  notes,  of  7'Ac 
Uoo/c  of  -lob. 

Coiiceptioii,  in  physiolo'ry.    See  Embryology. 

Conception,    Iinniat-iilate,    Doctrine   of   the. 

See  ImM.VCLI.ATK  t'oNlKI'TIO.N  OF  TUE  \lIiGIN  MaUY. 

Conception,  Orders  olthe  Iniiuaculate.  Among 
the  orders  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  there  have  been  the  following  : 
(1)  The  Knights  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Ble.ssed 
Virgin,  founded  in  1G18,  at  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of 
bearing  arms  against  heretics  and  infidels  ;  but  the  brotlier- 
hood  was  soon  extinct.  (2)  The  Nuns  of  tlie  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  founded  at  Toledo,  Sp.,  in  1484,  by  Beatrix 
de  Sylva.  Tliey  afterward  joined  the  Clarisses,  and  took 
their  rule,  which  rule  was  changed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in 
1511,  They  are  often  called  Conceptionists.  (3)  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  the  appellation  of  the  lay  sLsters  attached  to  the 
nuns  of  Notre  Dame,  who  were  established  by  Peter  Fourier 
(1565-](J40). 

Coucep'tuallsiu,  a  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  inter- 
mediate between  realism  and  nominalism.  The  Realist 
asserts  that  genera  and  species  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence. The  Nominalist  asserts  that  nothing  exi.sts  but  things 
and  names  of  things.  The  Conceptuali.sts  assign  to  univer- 
sals  an  existence  which  may  be  called  psychological — that 
is,  independent  of  single  objects,  but  dependent  on  the 
mind  of  the  thinking  subject  in  which  they  exist  as  concep- 
tions.   Abelard  is  considered  the  founder  of  this  doctrine. 

Concljol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  xoyx^.  a  "shell,"  and  A6709, 
a  "  discourse,"  a  "treatise  "],  a  treatise  on  shells  ;  also  the 
science  which  treats  of  shells  and  their  inhabs.  The  soft 
parts  of  the  Mollusca  were  almost  unknown  to  the  earlier 
naturalists,  hence  their  external  coverings  or  .shells  were 
separately  classified,  without  reference  to  the  contained 
animals.  The  more  scientific  modern  method  requires  that 
the  species  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated,  as  well  as  re- 
gards their  soft  as  their  hard  parts.  Malacology  (from  the 
Gr.  ti.a.Ka.K.6<;.  "  soft,"  and  Adyo?,  a  "discourse,"  a  "treatise," 
I.  €.  a  "treatise  on  soft  animals  ")  is  a  more  proper  designa- 
tion for  this  science,  but  the  word  Conchology  has  become 
.so  well  known  in  this  coniifction  that  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  suiiersede  it.  Thus,  tiie  latter  name  is  .still  com- 
monly used,  but  with  the  enlarged  signification  that  it  is  the 
science  or  classification  and  description  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals, includiiii;-  their  shells. 

Mollusca  (from  the  Lat.  mol'lis,  "  soft  ")  is  the  second  of 
the  .5  gieat  divisions  or  structural  types  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. An  external  shell,  in  nearly  all  cases,  protects  the 
animal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  exo-skeleton,  replacing 
the  bones  of  the  Vertebrata.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  cephal- 
opods  or  cuttle-fish,  the  shell  is  internal,  and  in  some  of  the 
gasteropods  it  is  rudimentary  or  entirely  wanting  :  still,  the 
absence  of  the  internal  skeleton,  and  consequently  of  the 
bony  envelopes  protecting  the  great  nerve-chord,  will,  even 
in  such  cases,  sufficiently  distinguish  the  Mollusca  from  the 
Vertebrata.  Sliells  ai'c  composed  i)rincii)ally  of  carljonate 
of  lime,  with  but  little  other  mineral  or  animal  material,  and 
are  therefore  much  harder  than  the  bones  of  the  vertebrates, 
which  contain  a  large  i)ro])ortion  of  gelatine.  The  Mollusca 
also  have  colorless  Ijlood,  while  that  of  the  vertebrates  is 
red.  A  few  molluscous  animals  possess  red  Vjlood,  but, 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  the  entire  fluid  is  found  to  be 
colored,  whereas  in  vertebrate  blood  the  color  is  due  to  red 
corpuscles  floating  in  a  colorless  fluid. 

The  Mollusca  do  not  attain  the  size  and  strength  or  ex- 
hibit the  complex  structure  of  the  vertebrates,  but  they 
cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  of  inferior  or  lower  type  ;  their 
plan  of  conformation  is  more  simple,  but  it  is  just  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  The 
greater  number  of  individuals  of  the  more  simple  organisms 
seein  to  compensate,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  supe- 
rior individual  force  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

Geol.  reveals  to  us  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
shells  were  among  its  first  inhabs.,  flourishing  in  its  waters 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  animal  life,  and 
leaving  their  imperishable  coverings  on  the  geological 
shores,  to  become  in  our  day  tlie  great  record  of  the  suc- 
cession of  strata  by  the  aid  of  which  the  geologist  reads  so 
unen-ingly  the  hist,  of  the  past.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  G.  W.  Tryo.n,  Jr.] 

Concli-sliell,  a  popular  name  for  the  shells  of  certain 
carnivorous  gasteropods  of  the  genera  Triton,  Stromhnx, 
etc..  found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas.  The  finest  are  used  in 
cutting  shell-cameos,  and  the  rest  are  useful  ia  the  porcelain 
manufacture. 

Con'clave  [from  the  Lat.  con  (for  c/(m),  "with,"  and 
clarisf,  a  "key,"  originally,  a  room  that  may  be  locked  up]. 
This  term  is  applied  either  to  the  apartment  in  which  the 
cardinals  ot  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  asseiiil)le  to  elect  a  new  pope 
or  more  frccpiently  to  the  asseml)lv  itself.  The  u.sages  of 
the  Ch.  require  that  the  C.  must  be  held  in  a  single  apart- 
ment ha\-ing  only  one  door,  which  is  locked  after  the  en- 
trance of  the  cardinals,  in  order  that  thev  may  have  no 
intercourse  with  the  public  wh=le  the  election  is  going  on 
When  a  pope  dies,  i)  days  are  allowed  for  the  funeral  solem- 
nities. The  cardinals  assemble  on  the  10th  dav.  and  voting 
begins  on  the  llth.  From  their  separate  cells,  into  which 
they  are  locked  every  night,  the  cardinals  eome  together 
twice  a  day  till  some  one  of  their  own  number  is  made  pojie 
by  a  majority  of  ^^i  of  all  the  votes.  Each  cardinal  is  attend- 
ed by  2  or  3  waiters,  called  a>iu-tiinf>t.t.  sworn  to  seci-ecy  like 
the  cardinals.  This  method,  in  its  main  features,  dates'from 
vn\.  Since  Gregory  XV.  (loai-23),  the  choice  has  been 
either  by  scrutiny  (ballot),  bv  inspiration,  or  bv  compro- 
mise—usually the  fir.st..    Since  1823  the  place  of  meeting  has 


been  in  a  long  wing  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  Rome  ;  for 
nearly  400  yrs.  before  that,  in  the  Vatican. 

Concom'itanee,  Sacramen'tal,  the  doctrine  of  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch..  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chr.  sacramentully 
accompany  each  other,  so  that  bot/i  are  sacravientully  re- 
ceived under  either  species,  whether  of  liread  or  wine; 
hence,  that  the  communion  in  one  kind  imparts  all  that  is 
received  sacramentally  in  both  kinds. 

Con'cord,  a  tp.  and  R.  R.  junc,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Concord  River,  20  m.  X.  W.  of  Boston.  Incorporated  in 
lti35,  it  was  the  flr.st  settlement  in  N.  Eng.  off  tide-water. 
The  first  Provincial  Cong,  of  Mass.  assembled  in  its  old  ch. 
Oct.  1774,  and  made  the  town  the  place  of  deposit  for  the 
military  stores  of  the  colony.  On  the  19th  of  Apr.  177.5,  at 
the  North  Bridge,  in  an  affair  known  as  Concoi-d  Fight,  a 
body  of  Amer.  soldiers,  organized  under  legal  authority,  ad- 
vanced against  the  Brit,  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  seize 
those  stores,  received  their  fire,  by  command  of  their  offi- 
cers returned  it,  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  by  this 
first  attack  under  military  orders  upon  the  soldiers  o"f  the 
king  began  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870, 
2412  ;  1880,  3922. 

Concord,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State  of  N.  H.  and  of  Merri- 
mack co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Merrimack  River,  7.5  m.  hy 
rail  N.  N.  W.  from  Boston,  474  X.  N.  E.  from  Wash.  ;  lat.  43° 
12'  20"  N.,  Ion.  71°  29'  W.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  R.  R.  cen- 
tres   in   X.  Eng.      The  streets    are    wide  and    beautifully 


.<tuti-  ('air:t,jl  (Cr.nc^.rd,  X.  11.). 

shaded.  It  was  granted  by  Mass.  as  Penacook  1725,  incor- 
porated Rumford  1730,  came  under  jurisdiction  of  X.  H. 
and  was  incorporated  Concord  17(j5,  became  State  cap.  1816, 
city  1853.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  State  capitol,  built 
of  Concord  granite  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  ;  Historical  Library 
building.  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  new  State  prison, 
U.  S.  building  for  P.  O.,  pension  oflfice,  U.  S.  courts,  etc.,  and 
a  county  c.-h.  and  jail.  It  has  a  public  library  and  good 
schools,  including  St.  Paul's.  .  Granite  is  very  extensively 
quarried  and  dressed  here,  and  there  are  important  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  coaches,  etc.  ;  valuation  of  C, 
$11,000,000.     Pop.  1870,  12,241  :  1880,  13,843:  1885,  over  14,000. 

Concord,  cap.  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C,  on  R.  R.,  20  m. 
X.  E.  of  Charlotte.  It  has  3  acads.  There  are  large  mine.' 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  1870,  878  ;  1880,  1264. 

Concor'dat  [Lat.  concordata,  "things  agreed  upon," 
from  concordo,  "to  agree  ;"  Fr.  concordat ;  It.  concordata],  a 
treaty  in  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  R.  Cath. 
state,  between  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  ch.,  and  the  govt,  of 
that  state.  The  treaties  between  the  pope  and  Prot.  pow- 
ers are  usually  called: convention f:.  The  name  concordat  was 
first  given  to  the  treaties  made  by  Pope  Martin  V.  with 
Ger.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  in  1418.  The  usual  subjects  of  C.  were 
the  right  claimed  by  the  popes  to  fill  vacant  benefices,  to  ap- 
propriate the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  revenues  during  the  va- 
cancy, and  to  regulate  certain  immunities  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy.  The  "  Calixtine  C,"  concluded  in  1122  be- 
tween the  emp.  Henry  V.  of  Ger.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  has 
been  regarded  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  in  Ger.  In  144G  the  electors  of  Ger.  made  formal  demands 
for  a  redress  of  certain  grievances  which  were  acceded  to 
by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  the  "Frankfoit  C."  Among  recent 
C.  is  that  between  Xap.  and  Pius  VI.  (1801),  which  regulated 
the  relations  between  the  Galilean  Ch.  and  the  Rom.  see. 
In  1S.55  a  C.  was  entered  into  between  the  emp.  of  Aus.  and 
the  i)()pe,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  national  education, 
the  regulation  of  marriages,  except  so  far  as  civil  conse- 
(luences  were  concerned,  and  other  important  matters  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Ch.  This  C.  was  set  aside,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  ])Oi)e,  in  1870. 

Con'cord,  Book  of  {Concordia,  Concordien-Biich),  the 
collection  of  the  Confessions  which  are  received  either  by 
the  entire  Lutheran  Ch.  or  by  the  larger  part  of  it.  It  was 
I)uli.  ill  ].5,so,  and  supplanted  a  great  number  of  bulky  Cor- 
Iiora  ])octrin;e.  It  contains— 1,  the  3  Gen.  Creeds,  the  Apos- 
tles', Nicene,  and  Athanasian  ;  2,  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
3,  the  Apology  of  the  Confession;  4,  the  Schmalcald  Arti- 
cles ;  5,  the  Smaller  and  the  Larger  Catechism  of  Luther ; 
and  6,  the  Formula  of  C,  to  which  the  "Book  of  C."  is  re- 
lated as  the  whole  to  a  part,  though  the  two  are  often  con- 
foimded.    (See  Krautu's  Vontterradve  Beformation,  art.  vii.) 
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i'oiic-ord,  Forimila  of  Wonconlut  I'onnula).  tlie  last 
l>;ut  of  tlie  ••  l?<»ik  of  (.  omortl,"  in  wliich  it  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  in  l.\s<\  It  loiisists  of  i  parts,  of  which  tlie 
tii-st  maybe  said  to  be  tlie  text,  the  second  the  commentary, 
and  has'an  appendix  of  testimonies.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  vacillations  of  MEL.\NcnTHoN  (which  see),  real  and  seem- 
iiitr.  the  Crypto-Calvinistic  and  other  controvei-sies.  and  the 
appearance  of  a  mnnber  of  Corpora  Doctrin:^?  objectionable 
in  various  respects.  Protracted  and  patient  conferences 
and  laboi-s,  in  which  the  jrreatest  di\ines  of  the  Lutheran 
ih..  especially  Andrea^  and  Chemnitz,  took  part,  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  pi-eparation  of  it.  Eifibty-six  of  the 
>tates  of  the  empire  united  in  it.  Augustus  of  Sax.  was 
among  its  most  important  promoters.  Its  topics  are— the 
Kule  of  Faith  and  the  (."reed.  Original  t>in.  Free- Will,  Justifi- 
cation. Good  Works,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  Third  Use  of 
the  Law.  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Person  of  Chr.,  the  Descent 
into  Hell.  Ceremonies,  the  Adiaphora,  Pi-edestination,  va- 
rious sects  and  hei-esies.  "■  The  war  of  the  Fonnula  was 
fought  for  great  principles:  it  was  bravely  and  uneom- 
promismgly  fought,  but  it  was  fought  magnanimously  tm- 
der  the  old" banner  of  the  Cross.  It  was  crowned  •«ith  vic- 
tory, and  that  \-ictory  brought  peace."  iSee  Krauth's 
roii)<trt(ititt  Reformat  Ion   and  its  Theology,  art.  vii.) 

Coueor'dia,  a  goddess  of  the  Kom.  m>-thology,  may  be 
considered  a  pei-sonitication  of  domestic  concord  and  of 
harmony  between  several  classes  of  the  body  politic.  Sev- 
eral temples  were  erected  to  her  in  anc.  Konie. 

Coucordia,  city,  cap.  of  Cloud  co..  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and 
I  lie  Republican  River,  about  70  m.  X.  W.  of  Junction  City. 
It  has  a  noi-mal  school.    Pop.  188«.t.  1853. 

Coucu'bluage  \X.aX.conciiblnati(s,  fromco/i,  "together," 
and  cuixt,  to  '"  lie  "J,  a  term  denoting  the  relation  of  a  man 
and  woman  who  habitually  cohabit  without  lawful  mar- 
riage ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  which 
does  not  give  the  woman  the  legal  position  of  a  wife.  C. 
was  regarded  as  lawful  among  the  anc.  Ilebs.  In  anc.  Rome 
it  was  often  a  tmion  between  pei-sons  who  could  not  legidly 
intermarry  on  account  of  diflfereuce  in  rank.  In  gen.  the 
children  of  a  concubine  were  illegitimate  among  the  Roms. 
The  only  relic  of  legalized  C.  in  enliglitened  coimtries  is  mor- 
ganatic marriage. 

Concus'slon  of  tlie  Brain  [Lat.  commotio  cerebri] 
sometimes  causes  alarming  symptoms,  even  to  suppression 
uf  the  fujictions  of  the  brain",  yet  without  any  apparent  or- 
ganic disease.  Slight  C.  of  the  B.  vpopularly  called  "stun- 
ning ")  causes  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  tinnitus  aurium.  and 
stupefaction  :  but  these  are  temporary.  When  more  severe 
there  is  loss  of  sensation  and  volition,  "with  vomiting,  the  pa- 
tient being  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  but  without  ster- 
tiirous  breathing.  Tlie  pulse  is  variable,  being  more  rapid 
and  feeble  than  in  compression  of  the  brain  ;  the  extremities 
are  cold.  Little  can  be  done  until  reaction  occurs,  when 
the  case  can  be  treated  according  to  gen.  principles.  In 
some  cases  of  C.  it  is  necessary  to  use  local  or  gen.  stim- 
ulants, but  usually  moderate  heat  applied  to  the  surface, 
abundant  supplies  of  air,  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  in- 
jured parts  are  all  that  are  required  until  consciousness  is 
partly  restored,  when  a  small  potion  of  wine  or  other 
.-timulant  may  be  useful.  The  efifect  of  these  should  be 
carefully  noted,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  com- 
fortable position  in  bed  during  the  process.  In  all  cases  ab- 
solute rest  is  essential.  If  the  C.  has  been  severe,  the  pa- 
tient is  often  not  secure  tmtil  a  long  time  after,  even  though 
apparently  well,  for  serious  nervous  lesions  may  be  slowly 
developed.  E.  D\rwin  HrDsos,  Jr. 

Coude,  kon-da',  de  (Hexri  I.  de  Bocrbon),  Prince,  b. 
Dec.  9.  15o2.  was  a  son  of  Louis  I.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Heiu-y  of  Navarre,  and  joined  the  Pi-ot.  army  about  15^. 
He  left  a  son.  Henry  II.,  who  was  the  father  of  the  great 
Conde.    D.  Mar.  5,  1588. 

Coude,  de  (Loris  Henri  Joseph),  Prince,  styled  also 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Conde,  b.  Apr.  13. 
1750.  He  was  the  father  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  murdered  in 
1S04.    C.  fought  against  the  Fr.  Republic  a79;i-lS00i.    D.  1830. 

Conde,  de  (Louis  I.  ue  Boukbon).  Prince,  a  Fr.  gen.,  b. 
at  A'eudome  !May  7.  1530,  a  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  due 
de  Vendome,  and  uncle  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  the  gen. -in- 
chief  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  c.  war  which  began  in  ].56:i. 
In  15(37  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  Having 
been  defeated  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  Mar, 
15.  1.5(39.  he  was  killed  after  he  had  surrendered.  (.See  De- 
SORJIEAUX,  Histoire  de  la  Jluivon  de  Conde.) 

Conde,  de  (Lons  II.  de  Bourbon).  Prince,  styled  the 
Great  Conue.  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  in  Paris  Sept.  8.  1621,  was  a  son 
of  Henri  XL.  prince  of  Conde.  and  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
1  ilood.  In  his  youth  he  was  called  the  due  d'Enghien.  In 
May  164:3  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at 
Rocroi.  and  defeated  the  Bavarian  gen.  :siercv  at  Nordling- 
en  in  1(>45.  In  1646  he  inherited  his  father's  title.  He  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Lens  in  1648.  Early 
in  1650  he  was  arrested  by  Mazarin.  whom  he  offended  bv 
his  haughty  conduct.  After  he  had  been  confined  nearlv  a 
yr.  he  was  released,  and  raised  an  armv  to  fisrht  against  the 
court.  He  marched  in  1652  against  Paris,  which  was  defend- 
ed A\-ith  success  by  Turenne.  In  16.5:i  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  entered  the  .service  of  the  king  of  Sp.,  who  gave 
him  command  of  an  army  in  Flanders.  He  was  there  op- 
posed to  Turenne,  over  whom  he  could  not  gain  much  ad- 
vantage. The  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  between  Fr.  and 
Sp.  in  1659.  The  prince  of  C.  w'as  then  "pardoned,  and  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  Fr.  king.  In  1674  he  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  at  Senefte  against  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange. D.  Dec.  11,  1686.  (See  Loud  :Mauon,  Life  of  the  I^-ince 
of  Conde.  1840.")  '      ' 

Condensed  milk.    See  Milk. 
_  Con'diet  (John),  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  b. 
m  1756,  was  an  M.  C.  from  X.  J.  I79f)-1803  and  18r9-20,  and 
L.  S.  Senator  1803-17.     D.  May  4.  18*1. 


Coudillae,  kon-de-yahk',  de  (Etien.ne  Bonnot),  Abbe 
i)E  MuREAUX,  a  Fr.  philos.,  h.  at  Cirenoble  in  1715.  He  asso- 
ciated in  his  youth  with  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  In 
1746  he  pub.  an  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Ongin  of  Human 
Knoutedge.  His  reputation  was  widely  extended  by  his 
Treatise  on  Sen.satio/is.  He  adopted  the  theory  that  our 
knowledge  and  ideas  are  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
senses.  In  The  Art  of  Thinking  he  argues  that  man  owes 
the  development  of  his  faculties  to  the  use  of  signs.  D.  Aug. 
3,  1780.    «See  Robert.  Le<  Theories  logiguex  de  Condillac.) 

Coiidi'tioned,  Plillosopliy  of  tlie,  a  name  given 
to  the  sy.stem  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  is  a  development 
and  application  of  the  gen.  principle  of  the  Antinomies  of 
Kant.  It  regards  the  judgment  of  causality  as  derived  from 
an  impotence  of  the  mind— the  principle  of  the  conditioned — 
the  law  that  the  conceivable  has  always  2  opposite  extremes, 
and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  inc(jnceivable.  We  con- 
ceive of  existence  as  conditioned  in  time,  and  thus  express- 
ing at  once  and  in  relation  the  3  categories  of  thought  which 
afford  us  in  combination  the  principle  of  causality,  the  law 
of  which  is  that  when  an  object  is  presented  phenomenally 
as  commencing,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  comple- 
ment of  existence  which  it  now  contains  has  preAiously 
been.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Coudona'tion  [Lat.  condonatio].  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
means  the  conditional  forgiveness  of  an  offence  for  which, 
without  such  forgiveness,  a  divorce  may  be  obtained.  In 
form  it  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  acts  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  justify  an  implication  of  forgiveness.  Cohabitation  of 
the  parties  with  knowledge  that  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  with  the  means  of  establishing  its  commission 
in  a  court  of  justice,  will  lead  to  an  implication  of  forgive- 
ness. C.  is  conditional  in  this  sense,  that  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  revives  the  original  charge.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  original  charge  may  be  re\ived  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence  of  an  uiferior  grade.  The  forgiveness 
is  sai(i  to  imply  that  the  innocent  party  shall  in  all  respects 
be  treated  kindly.  The  point,  however,  is  not  fully  settled. 
When  an  offence  has  been  condoned  and  not  repeated,  it 
must  be  treated  as  though  it  had  never  existed.  The  original 
charge  is  blotted  out  conditionally. 

Con'dor,  the  ."iarcorhamphiis  gryphns  of  the  Andes,  one 
t>f  the  largest  known  birds  of  prey.  The  average  expanse  of 
wing  is  about  9  ft.    The  crop  and  the  entire  neck  are  bare ; 
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the  head  and  neck  of  the  male  has  fleshy  caruncles.  In  X. 
Amer.  it  is  represented  by  the  Cal.  C.  {Pse'idogryph'is  Cali- 
rornianiis),  of  the  same  size,  but  lacking  the  caruncles,  and 
iiaving  the  crop  feathered.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion from  the  Colorado  tothe  Columbia. 

Condorcet,  kOn-dor-sa.  dei  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Xi- 
coLAs  Caritat),  Marquis,  a  Fr.  philos.  and  math.,  b.  at  Ribe- 
mont,  in  Picardy,  Sept.  17,  1743,  of  an  anc.  family  of  Dau- 
phine.  He  studied  in  the  coU.  of  Xavaire,  and  became  in 
1762  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  Ency- 
clopedie.  He  favored  the  popular  cause  in  1789,  wrote  sev- 
eral able  political  treatises,  and  pub.  the  influential  FeuUle 
rillageoi''e.  and  was  elected  to  the  Xational  Convention  in 
1792.  Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins  in  May  1793, 
he  remained  secreted  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Paris  for  8 
months.  During  this  period  he  WTote  a  Historical  ."^kttch  of 
the  Pro'p-i  ■■i<  nfth-"  H'iman  Mind.  This  is  regai-ded  as  his  great- 
est wiirk.  He  believed  in  human  perfectibility,  and  had 
noble  ideas  of  human  destiny.  He  quitted  his  place  of  ref- 
uge early  in  1794  in  order  to  enjov  a  rural  excui-sion,  was 
arrested  "and  confined  in  prison  at  Bourg  la-Reine,  where  he 
took  poison  and  d.  Mar.  28.  1794.  (See  D.  F.  Akago,  Biogra- 
j),'iie  df.  t'on'lorc-rt.  lSv49.) 

Condottie'rl,  an  It,  word  signifying  "  conductors."  was 
apnlied  tothe  mercenaries  who  during  the  It.  wars  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  took  service  under  any  prince  or  go\-t. 
that  chose  to  eng-age  them.  Thev  consisted  principally  of 
cav..  and  for  a  long  period  the  wars  of  It.  were  left  entirely 
to  them.  There  came  to  be  an  undei-standing  between  them 
to  spare  their  troops  as  much  as  possible,  until  at  length 
battles  were  fought  with  little  hazard. 

Cone  [Gr.  kwio?  :  Lat.  <r)/i(/.<l.  in  geom..  a  vol.  that  may  be 
generated  bv  a  right  anirled  triansle  when  revolved  around 
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one  of  the  sides  adjacent  to  the  rijjht  angle  as  an  axis.  The 
hj^potliennse  then  arenerates  the  convex  surface,  and  the 
otlier  side  generates  tlie  base.  In  sen.  ffeom.  a  conic  surface 
is  one  that  mav  be  irciierated  bv  a  straiirht  line  moving  so  as 
to  pass  througii  a  tixed  point  and  intersect  a  given  line.  The 
lixed  point  is  the  ctrtt.r.  the  given  line  is  the  dutctn.r,  and 
auv  position  of  the  moving  line  is  an  element.  The  ele- 
ments on  tlie  side  of  the  directrix  make  up  X\\e  first  naji/>e, 
and  their  prolongations  beyond  the  vertex  malce  up  the 
secoinl  nappe.  Anv  plane  section  that  cuts  all  the  elements 
isa6ff.-y.  ■  W.  G.  Peck. 

Co'iiey  Isil'aiid,  situated  on  the  W.  end  of  L.  I.,  in  the 
tp.  of  <.Vrave<rii(l.  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  5  m.  long  from  E.  to 
W..  and  averages  less  tlian  1  m.  in  width.  It  is  separated 
from  tlie  mainland  1)V  a  narrow  creek  which  runs  from 
Gravesend  Bav  to  Sheepshead  Bay.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  watering-places  in  the  world.  Until  1874  it  was  a 
comparativelv  neglected  waste,  only  the  W.  end  being  used 
to  any  extent  for  batiiing  and  recreative  purposes.  Its 
sudden  rise  and  growth  liave  been  phenomenal,  for  in  few 
yrs.  rude  restaurants  and  bathing-houses  on  a  desohite  beach 
have  been  reiilaced  by  splendid  liotels,  covering  the  shore 
for  miles,  the  intervening  sjiaces  being  tilled  with  cimi-ert- 
halls,  fine  bathing-houses,  and  tlie  minor  amusements  suited 
to  great  and  varied  congregations  of  people.  Its  great  at- 
traction is  its  fine  beach,  5  m.  long,  fronting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  water  deepens  gradually,  there  is  but  little 
iindert(jw.  and  the  surf  is  rarely  boisterous. 

Coiifed'erate  States,  or  Soutli'erii  Coiifed'eraoy. 
The  riglit  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  V.  was  early 
though  vaguely  asserted  both  at  the  N.  and  the  S.,  the  theory 
being  that  the  U.  was  merely  a  compact,  which  was  broken 
by  the  failure  of  eitlier  party  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  The 
question  first  came  practically  into  consideration  upon  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Pres.,  in  Nov.  1860.  This 
election  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a  menace  against 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery,  and  a  vehement  opiMisitidii 
ensued,  8.  t'.  taking  the  initiative.  A  convention  asscmblrd, 
Dec.  no,  18G0,  which  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  other 
States  soon  followed,  and  befcuci  the  inauguration  of  Lin- 
coln (Mar.  1801)  7  States  had  sei'cdcd  and  sent  delegates  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  by  whom  a  jirovisional  govt,  was  organ- 
ized. Jefferson  Davis  of  Miss,  being  I'rcs.  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  of  Ga.  V.-P.  (^)tlier  states  before  long  acceded  to 
the  Confederacy,  which  finally  comprised  11  States — Ala., 
Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  and  ^'a. 
It  was  expected  that  Ky.,  Md.,  and  Mo.  would  soon  join  the 
Confederacy.  In  May  the  seat  of  govt,  was  removed  to 
Eichmond,  Va.  Before  this,  possession  had  been  taken  of 
many  places  in  the  S.,  and  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made 
to  negotiate  for  a  peaceable  separation  of  the  sections. 

Actual  hostilities  were  opened  Apr.  13,  1801,  when  Ft. 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  held  by  a  small  force  under 
Major  Anderscm,  was  fired  upon,  and  taken  after  a  blood- 
less bombardment  of  3  days.  Pres.  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for 
75.()(Hi  militia  to  "repossess  the  fints,  places,  and  property 
which  had  been  seized  from  the  U.  :"  Pres.  Davis  accepted 
this  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  and  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  (May  17). 

The  leading  phases  of  th(^  4  years'  war  which  ensued  will 
be  CDiisideied,  minor  details  being  omitted.  Troops  fnmi 
the  far  S.  had  been  hurried  to  N.  Va.,  the  bulk  of  them  be- 
ing  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction.  Gen.  McDowell 
was  ordered  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun 
was  fought,  July  31,  the  U.  troops  being  tlefeated.  Gen. 
Scott,  worn  by  age  and  infirmity,  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  conferred  n]ion  (Jen.  .McClellan.  who 
had  conducted  successful  o]ieratioiis  in  W,  Va.  The  aiUnnui 
and  winterof  IStil  were  ])assed  by  ^McClellan  in  organizing  a 
great  army,  active  operations  in  Va.  not  commencing  until 
Apr.  1803,  when  <in  attempt  was  made  to  assail  Kichmond  by 
way  of  the  Peninsula.  Desultory  fighting  had  meanwhile  been 
going  on  in  Mo.  and  Ky.,  States  of  which  the  Confeds.  were 
eager  to  take  possession.  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress 
Monroe  early  in  Apr.,  having  l)i'en  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  by  a  force  of  nearly  KKi.OOi).  At  this  time  the  enemy 
had  not  more  than  1."J.(HI0  men,  mostly  at  Yorktown,  to  op- 
pose the  march  to  Kichmond.  but  the  iiumber  was  soon  in- 
creased to  about  40,0(10,  by  concent r;iting  most  of  the  force 
in  Va.  Siege  was  laid  to  Yorktown,  which  was  abandoned 
as  soon  as  iMcClellan  was  ready  to  open  fire,  the  I'onfeds., 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  John.ston,  falliiig  back  toward  Kichmond; 
their  rear  was  assailed,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued  at  Will- 
iamsburg ;  the  pursuit  was  chetked,  and  the  IT.  army  did 
not  reach  the  banks  of  theChickahominy  until  late  in"May. 
A  third  of  the  force  was  pushed  across  the  stream:  these 
were  attacked.  May  38,  at  Fair  Oaks,  where  an  indecisive 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  .b)hnston  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  the  command  of  tin;  Confeds.  devolved  upoii  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee.  ;McClellan  had  sent  ".■(  of  his  force  over  the  river 
when  (June  3(iithe  remainder  were  assailed  by  Lee.  The 
operations  which  ensued  are  known  as  "  The  Seven  Days," 
the  prill,  engagements  being  at  Cold  Harbor,  where  the  U. 
troops  were  defeated  ;  Frazer's  Farm,  wliicli  was  indecisive, 
and  Malvern  Hill,  which  would  iiave  been  a  decisive  I', 
victory  had  the  advantage  been  followed  uii.  But  .AlcClellan 
fell  back  still  further,  to  Harrison's  Landing,  where  he  re- 
mained until  late  in  Aug.,  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
Peninsula  with  his  army. 

In  the  meanwhile  (Jen.  Ilalleek  had  been  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, Mc(  lellaii  remaining  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  of  the  other  forces  in  Va.  being 
given  to  Gen.  Pope,  against  whom  Lee  advanced.  After 
minor  engagements  Pope  was  utterly  defeated  (Aug.  30), 
upon  almost  tlie  spot  where  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
fought.  He  was  relieved  from  the  I'ommand,  which  was 
given  to  McClellan.  Lee  now  entered  upon  the  invasion  of 
Md.,  an  enterprise  wliich  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Antietam  (Sept.  17),  after  which  the  Confed"s.  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Va.,  slowly  falling  back  toward 


Richmond,  followed,  after  many  delays,  by  McClellan,  who 
was  superseded  (Nov.  7)  by  Gen.  Burnside.  Burnside  pro- 
posed to  march  upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg. 
Lee  threw  his  army  in  the  way.  taking  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rapiiahannock.  where  he  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  (Dec.  13)  by  Burnside,  who  lost  nearly 
U.OOO  nien.  tlie  enemy  losing  not  more  than  5000.  With  the 
liattie  of  Fredericksburg  closed  the  active  operations  in 
Va.  during  1803. 

But  there  had  been  important  events  at  the  E.  The  Ctni- 
fed.  iron-clad  \'irginia  destroyed  the  frigates  Cumberland 
and  Congress  in  Hampton  Roads  (Mar.  8),  but  was  next 
day  foiled  by  the  ^Monitor.  New  Orleans  was  captured 
(Apr.  34)  by  the  navy  under  Farragut,  opening  the  whole 
lower  course  of  the  Miss,  as  far  as  Vicksburg,  and  a  foot- 
hold was  gained  by  Burnside  in  N.  C. 

In  the  W.  the  war  was  vigorously  carried  on  during  1863. 
Cirant  captured  Ft.  Henry  (Feb.  6)  and  Ft.  Donelson  (Feb. 
16).  The  abandonment  of  Nashville  soon  followed,  the 
Confeds.  under  A.  8.  Johnstcin  retreating  to  Corinth,  Miss. 
Large  forces  under  Grant  and  Buell  moved  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  before  they  could  be  concentrated  Grant  was  at- 
tacked at  Pittsburg  Lauding  (Apr.  6),  where  the  Confeds.  at 
first  gained  the  advantage,  but  were  severely  repulsed  the 
next  day,  falling  back  to  Corhith,  and  finally  to  the  centre 
of  Miss.  By  a  series  of  land  and  naval  operations  the  Miss. 
was  opened  nearly  to  Vicksburg.  tlther  notable  events 
were  the  defeat  of  the  Confeds.  at  luka  (Sept.  19)  and  at 
]Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  (Dec.  31). 

The  yr.  1863  was  full  of  important  events.  Hooker,  who 
had  superseded  linrnside  in  eommand  <.>f  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac early  in  Feli..  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  near  Fredericksburg  (M;iy3-3).  Lee,  collecting  all  his 
available  force,  marclicd  toward  Pa.  Hooker  was  superseded 
by  Meade  (June  37).  Lee  advanced  as  far  as  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then 
turned  liack.  The  two  armies  by  accident  encountered  at 
(Jettysburg.  where  a  decisive  action  was  fought  (July  3-3) ; 
the  defeated  Confeds.  pursued  their  retreat  without  serious 
molestation,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  into 
Va.  In  this  ciuarter  nothing  notable  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  yr. 

In  the  W.  the  operations  were  numerous.  Vicksburg,  af- 
ter a  long  siegt-.  surrendered  to  Grant  (July  4) ;  Banks  uii- 
dei-took  a  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Red  River  region  of 
La.  in  May  ;  the  Confeds.  were  upon  the  whole  successful 
in  Ark.,  aiid  made  headway  in  Tenn..  defeating  Rosecrans 
at  Chickamauga  (Sept.  30),  and  soon  after  threatening  Burn- 
side at  Knoxville.  Grant  took  command  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Chattanooga  (Nov.  3.5). 

In  ]\Iar.  1864  Cien.  Grant  was  made  lieut.-gen.  and  placed 
in  command  of  all  tlie  U.  armies.  Leaving  Slierman  in  com- 
mand at  the  W.,  he  took  immediate  charge  of  (jperations  in 
Va.  He  crossed  the  Rapidan  .Alay  4-.'5.  oiitfianking  Lee,  and 
threatening  a  movement  upon  Richnmnd.  While  moving 
tlirough  the  "  ^^'ilderlless,■'  in  which  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  had  been  fought.  Lee  fell  upon  his  line,  and  a  se- 
vere battle  took  place,  lasting  3  days.  After  this  there  were 
almost  continuous  engagements,  the  prin.  ones  being  at 
Spottsylvania  C.-H.  (^l;iy  11-13),  on  the  North  Anna  (May 
17),  and  at  Cold  Harbor  (June  3).  The  fighting  had  brought 
the  forces  to  the  Chickahominy.  within  10  m.  i^)f  Richmond, 
(irantnow  changed  his  plan,  crossed  the  Chickidiominy  and 
the  James,  in-oposing  to  besiege  Riclimond  from  the  S.  side. 
The  siege,  which  took  the  t)stensible  form  of  an  investment 
of  Petersbui-g,  lasted  from  June  16, 1864,  to  Apr.  1, 1865,  when 
Lee  abandoned  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  hoping  to  retreat 
and  unite  with  Johnston  in  N.  C.  His  retreat  vi'as  inter- 
I'ciited  ;  his  army,  greatly  outnumbered  and  destitute  of 
supplies,  surrendered  at  Appomatox  C.-H.,  Apr.  9,  1865. 

This  surrender  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Confederacy. 
Pres.  Davis  and  liis  cabinet  went  southward.  He  was  made 
prisoner  in  Central  CJa.  (May  111.  imprisoned  for  several 
months  in  Fortress  >Ionide.  uiider  arraignment  for  treason, 
but  was  not  tried,  being  finally  released  upon  bail. 

Sherman's  operations  in  the  W.  began  simultaneously  with 
those  of  Grant  in  Va.  The  Confed.  forces  under  Johnston 
were  encamped  at  Dalton,  Ga.  Upt)n  the  approach  of  Sher- 
man they  fell  back,  taking  up  one  strong  position  after  an- 
other. fiTim  wliicli  they  were  successively  forced,  mainly  by 
flanking  movements  wliicli  threatened  their  coinniunica- 
tions  with  Atlanta,  their  base  of  supiily,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate objective  point  of  Sherman.  When  near  Atlanta 
J<ihnston  was  superseded  by  Bragg  (July  17),  who  vainly 
undertook  to  defend  Atlanta.  The  city  was  abandoned  by 
the  Confeds.  Aug.  31.  Some  mananiviing  and  fighting  en- 
sued. Hood  at  length  moved  toward  Nashville,  where  lie 
was  finally  defeated  by  Thomas  (Dec.  15). 

Sherman  in  the  meanwhile  had  resolved  to  leave  Atlanta 
and  move  through  (Ja.  to  the  sea.  This  march,  beginning 
Nov.  14,  was  almost  wholly  unopposed,  Savannah  being  its 
aim.  The  city  was  evacuated  Dec.  30.  Sherman  remained 
there  until  Feb.  1, 1865,  when  he  began  his  movement  tla-ough 
the  Carolinas,  in  order  to  tmite  with  Grant,  who  was  still 
before  Petersburg.  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  now  placed 
in  command  in  the  Carolinas,  but  he  could  not  muster  suffi- 
cient forces  to  impede  the  march  of  Sherman.  Some  re- 
sistance was  made  at  favorable  points,  but  by  the  10th  of 
Apr.  Sherman  had  advanceil  as  far  as  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Here  tidings  were  received  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army. 
Negcrtiations  were  opened  fi  ir  the  capitulation  of  Johnston's 
army.  These  were  interrupted  by  various  considerations, 
the  surrender  not  being  definitely  made  until  Apr.  36,  The 
other  Confed.  forces  soon  laid  down  their  arms. 

Southern  writers,  among  whom  is  Jefferson  Davis,  have 
proposed  various  theories  to  account  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Confeiieracy,  but  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  in- 
feriority of  pliys.  force.  Not  only  was  the  pop.  far  less  tlian 
that  of  the  U.,"so  that  they  could'rarely  bring  an  equal  force 
into  the  field,  but,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  clothing,  feeding,  and  equip- 
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pins  tlieir  troops ;  payluff  them  camo  to  be  wholly  out  of 
the  nuestion.  There  were  no  larire  aeeunmlationsof  jtokl 
and  silver,  and  when  the  riiriil  hloekade  at  last  preeluded  the 
export  of  eotlon,  the  means  of  purehasinir  anus  and  muni- 
tions from  al>road  were  seamy.  At  I'ett  rshui-;r  and  Rieh- 
mond  Lee's  armv  had  rarely  at  any  time  rations  for  a  week 
in  advanee.  I'onfed.  paper  depreciated  rapidly,  ami  in  time 
beeame  praetieally  worthless.  One  consequence  of  all  this 
was  the  freiiueney  of  desertions.  For  many  months  there 
were  "■  present  for  duty  "  in  the  anny  of  X.  Va.  less  than  },^ 
of  the  number  of  men  whose  names  were  borne  upon  the 
muster-rolls.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  they  could  obtain  few 
supplies  from  Europe,  while  the  destruction  of  the  R.  Rs., 
partlvbv  the  enemv  and  partly  by  wear  and  tear,  continu- 
allv  widened  the  distance  between  the  armies  in  the  field 
anil  the  regions  where  food  still  existed.  :Moreover,  the 
opening  of  the  Jliss  throu^sh  its  whole  course— begun  by  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  completed  by  that  of  Vicks- 
burg— severed  the  Confederacy  into  2  parts,  neither  of  them 
able  to  aid  tlie  other.  Mr.  Davis,  indeed,  believed  to  the 
verv  last  that  if  he  could  have  escaped  beyond  the  Miss,  he 
might  have  carried  on  the  contest  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  brought  it  to  a  successful  close,  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  tlie  Confederacy  should  be  acknowledged.  Much 
also  was  for  a  time  hoped  f(n-  from  the  intervention  of  Fr. 
and  G,  Brit.,  for  it  was  believed  that  these  nations  would 
not  long  submit  to  the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  cotton, 
upon  which  their  industries  were  so  largely  dependent.  In 
reviewing  the  hist,  of  the  I'onfed.  States,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  that  they  were  able  for  4  yrs.  to  maintain  a  war  of 
such  magnitude  against  such  odds.  [From  orig.  ai-t.  in  J.'s 
I'/iir.  Ci/c-.  by  Hor.\ce  Gkeei.ey,  LL.D.] 

Confedera'tlon  [Lat.  cotifo'de ratio,  from  con.  "  to- 
gether," and /()»(/'/.<  (i^n\.  /(fileiix).  a  "  league '"].  a  league, 
a  federal  compact,  an  alliance  of  princes,  states,  or  na- 
tions. It  is  nearly  s\nion\nnous  with  confederacy.  The 
republic  of  Mex.  is  called  the  Jfe.riani  C.  The  numerotis 
states  of  Ger.  were  united  in  1815  by  the  cong.  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  the  Germanic  C.  u/ev  Deutsche  Bmul  in  Ger.i. 
Before  tlie  adoption  of  the  Federal  const,  in  ITSS,  the  govt, 
of  this  country  was  a  weak  C.  of  13  independent  States, 
whicli  recognized  no  superior  or  central  authority. 

Confederation,  Articles  of,  a  document  drawn  up 
by  the  Cong,  of  the  U.  S.,  Nov.  13,  1777.  and  adopted  finally 
July  9,  1778.  by  which  the  several  States  united  in  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  "  for  the  common  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  gen.  welfare." 
These  articles,  13  in  number,  were  soon  ratified  by  all  the 
States,  but  the  confederation  proved  almost  an  utter  failure 
from  the  fact  that  Cong,  had  very  limited  powers.  There 
was  indeed  no  executive  authority  of  any  kind.  For  these 
reasons  a  convention  called  by  Cong,  met  at  Phila.  May  14, 
1787,  with  Washington  as  its  pres.,  and  on  Sept.  14  of  that  yr. 
the  convention  closed  and  reported  the  const,  of  the  U.  S. 

Confedera'tlon  of  tUe  Rlilne  [Ger.  B/ieiiibtind],  the 
name  of  a  league  formed,  in  July  18()6,  by  16  Ger.  states 
under  the  protection  of  Xap.  The  princes  of  these  states 
signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolving  their  connection 
with  the  Ger.  empire,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  Fr. 
Afterward  at  intervals  20  otlier  petty  states  joined  the  C, 
which  in  1808  had  an  area  of  1-26,075  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
14,608.877.  In  1810  a  part  of  the  C.  was  annexed  to  Fr.,  leav- 
ing it  an  area  of  114,467  sq.  m.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Nap. 
the  C.  was  dissolved  in  1813,  the  members  uniting  with  other 
states  to  form  the  Ger.  C. 

Confes'slon,  in  criminal  law,  an  acknowledgment  by  a 
person  that  he  has  committed  or  participated  in  a  crime. 
It  is  either  judicial  or  extra-judicial.  It  is  .said  to  be  judi- 
cial when  made  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings.  An  in- 
stance is  the  plea  of  guilty.  An  extra-judicial  C.  does  not 
have  the  same  weight  as  one  that  is  judicial,  and  is  insuffi- 
cient for  conviction  unless  corroborated  by  proof  of  the 
actual  commission  of  the  offence  worivis  (hlii'ti).  A  C.  mu.st 
be  voluntary— that  is,  not  the  result  of  hopes  or  fears  held 
out  or  caused  to  the  prisoner  by  one  having  authority,  such 
as  a  public  ofScial  or  the  party  against  whom  the  act  was 
committed  (prosecutort.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  spontaneous.  The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  a  C. 
in  evidence  is  decided  by  the  judge  ;  its  effect  after  its  ad- 
mission is  determined  by  the  jury.  Questions  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  C.  frequently  arise  when  taken  by  magistrates 
making  an  examination  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  crime. 

Confu'elanlsin,  the  state  religion  of  Chi.,  a  religious, 
or  rather  philosophical,  system,  whicli  has  greatly  modified 
the  destinies  of  Chi.  It  is  professed  at  present  chiefly  by  the 
learned  classes,  thotigh  it  has  much  influence  upon  the 
Booddhism  of  the  commiin  people. 

Confu'cius,  the  Latinized  form  of  Konff-Foo-Tse, 
or  Klioong-Foo-Tse,  the  greatest  of  Chi.  philos..  b..  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  in  .551  b.  c,  in  Loo.  a  kingdom 
or  state  which  now  forms  part  of  the  modern  prov.  of  Shang- 
Toong.  He  was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  his  father,  shuli- 
Liang-Heih,  was  a  soldier  remarkable  for  strength  and 
courage.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Shuh-Liang-IIeih, 
then  in  advanced  age,  married  a  young  lady  of  remarkable 
virtues,  who  became  the  mother  of  an  only  son,  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  In  childhood  C.  was,  we  are  told,  singularly 
obedient,  gentle,  and  modest,  and  possessed  wonderful  in"- 
tellectual  quickness.  He  married  when  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
was  made  a  mandarin  of  an  inferior  graile  at  about  the 
same  period.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  his  oftiee  he  show- 
ed great  intelligence  and  faithfulness,  and  studied  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  alH)ut  ■.'•,* 
C.  first  appeared  as  a  public  teacher,  giving  his  instructions, 
however  small  the  fee  offered  him,  to  all  who  had  the  ability 
and  a  true  desire  to  learn.  Having  once  shown  them  how  to 
acquire  wisdom,  he  expected  his  pupils  to  be  able  to  pursue 
their  studies  alone  and  without  further  assistance  from  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  music  when  12  yrs.  old,  and  to 
have  acquired  wonderful  skill  in  that  art. 


In  499  B.  c.  we  find  C.  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  of 
Loo.  and  in  this  position  he  showed  capacity,  foresight,  and 
resolute  courage.  At  length  the  king  of  Loo  having  found 
the  iireeepts  of  Ids  minister  too  high  and  difficult  to  lie  con- 
veniently practised,  C.  perceived  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  desired,  and  retiri'd  from  public  life.  From  this  date 
he  appears  to  have  passed  most  of  his  time  in  travelling  from 
place  to  i)lace,  spreading  his  doctrines  as  he  went,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  liy  his  disciples.  He  spent  the  last  5  yrs. 
of  his  life  in  ills  native  state  of  Loo.  teaching  and  completing 
the  Work  which  he  had  before  begun. 

C.  had  one  son,  Pe-Yu  (or  Pih-Yui,  who  died  before  his 
father,  leading  a  son  named  K'ung  Keih,  also  called  Tse-S.<e 
(or  Tsze-Sze\  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philos.,  and  who 
wrote  a  famous  work  called  Chunr/-  Yvnfj.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  the  Chi.  dynasties,  by  whatever  causes  brought 
about,  his  descendants  have  received  peculiar  honors.  They 
number  more  than  il,(W  males,  and  are  said  to  constitute 
the  only  hereditary  nobility  in  Chi.  From  his  o^\ti  time  to 
the  present  his  writings  have  been  the  prin.  objects  of  study 
in  all  the  schools  of  that  vast  empire.  It  has,  however,  been 
justly  observed  that  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Confucian 
philos.  were  limited  to  this  present  life,  and  none  of  his  say- 
ings indicates  that  he  had  any  definite  belief  in  a  continued 
existence  after  death.  His  life  and  teachings  tended  to  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  and  practical  only.  '•  There  is  a 
total  difference  in  kind  between  the  philos.  of  C.  and  the 
philos.  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Locke.  The  Chi.  sage 
did  not  aim  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  or 
even  the  hidden  laws  of  nature  or  of  the  human  mind.  His 
great  object  was  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  would  best  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  community  at  large. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  practical  wisdom 
of  his  precepts,  both  to  rulers  and  subjects,  he  has  never  been 
stirpassed  by  any  philos.  of  any  age  or  nation.  That  thought 
which  is  the  liasis  of  Chi.  govt. — that  the  ruler  or  officer 
should  be  as  a  father,  and  the  people  as  children— dates, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  0. 
did  not  originate  this  i(h  i  but  he  did  everything  in  his  pow- 
ei  to  gne  it  piictic  iltfh(  i(\  '  D.  478  b.  c.  (.See  Legge's 
J ife  atxl  Jta<liiiiris  m  ( o  t  i  in^  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
I  lilt  (  >/(  hi/ Vu(n  J  1  iioM  \s  ILD] 
Con'ger,  oi  Con'gcr  Eel,  the  popular  as  well  as 
SI  lentific  name  of  a  genus 
of  marine  fishes,  having 
the  tail  longer  and  more 
jiointed  than  the  fresh- 
\\  iter  eels,  the  dorsal  fin 
mmencing  nearer  the 
t  id,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
ui  perjaw  placed  together, 
^o  as  to   form  a    cutting 

I  d  2:e.  The  species  are  not 
It  all  numerotis.    One  spe- 

(  K  s  ( ('.  rii/ffa?'is)  is  a  na- 

I I  \  e  of  European  and  E. 
\mer.  seas.  It  is  brown- 
ish, with  fins  whitish  edged 
\\  ith  black,  and  the  lateral 
line  almost  white.  It  some- 

tim»s  becomes  5  to  10  ft  long  and  weighs  100  lbs.  It  is  very 
strong,  and  a  formidable  antagonist  when  hauled  into  a  boat 
by  the  fisherman's  line.  The  prin.  C. -fishery  of  G.  Brit,  is  on 
the  Cornish  coast. 

Conglom'erate  [Lat.  conglomerafys.  from  con,  "  to- 
gether," r/tomero.  rrlnmeratviv.  to  "wind,"  as  on  a  ball,  to 
"  gather  "],  or  Pudding-Stone,  the  name  of  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles  cemented  and  com- 
pacted together.  These  pebbles  are  fragments  of  quartz  and 
other  hard  rocks,  the  rubbing  and  polishing  of  which  must 
have  required  a  long  i^eriod  of  time.  They  are  united  by  a 
silicious,  calcareous,  or  ferruginous  cement,  sometimes  so 
loosely  that  they  are  easily  separated  by  a  blow  with  a  ham- 
mer. In  other  cases  they  are  very  firmly  united,  so  that  the 
rock  breaks  as  if  it  werea  homogeneous  mass.  C.  occurs  in 
various  formations  and  several  geological  ages, 

Con'so,  or  Za'ire,  is,  with  the  Xile,  the  most  remark- 
able river  of  Afr.  Its  upper  course  was  discovered  liy  Liv- 
ingstone, its  middle  and  lower  course  by  Stanley  in  1877.  Its 
head-waters,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  found  on  high  table- 
lands, in  the  heart  of  the  trojiical  lake  region,  4500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  longest  branch,  the  Chambezi,  rises  in  the 
plateau  S.  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  10°  S.  lat.,  enters  the 
large  lake  of  Bangweolo,  37tX>  ft.  above  the  sea,  flows  N.  to 
Lake  Mweru,  thence  N.  W.  under  the  name  of  Lualaba,  to 
2°  beyond  the  equator,  soon  to  curve  back  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
after'breaking  through  the  border  highlands  at  the  cataracts 
of  Yellala,  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  6°  S.  lat.  Its  basin 
occupies  a  long  central  depression  over  700  in.  from  E.  toW. 
and  1100  to  16(Xt  ft.  in  altitude,  between  plateaus  of  4lXX>  to 
5iXXl  ft.  which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  Its  main  tributaries 
come  from  the  S.  Its  situation,  wholly  within  the  region  of 
the  most  abundant  equatorial  rains,  makes  it  a  purely 
tropical  stream,  and  explains  the  great  abundance  of  its 
waters,  which  are  said  to  exceed  several  times  those  of  any 
other  river  of  Afr.  The  C.  is  for  Afr.  what  the  Amazon  is 
for  S.  Amer..  making  a  land  of  exuberant  vegetation  and 
great  fertility.  Length  estimated  at  2<)00  m.  ;  area  drained, 
860,000  sq.  m.     (See  Appendix.)  Arxold  Guyot. 

Congo,  a  large  eountrv  of  W.  Afr.,  bounded  N,  by 
Loango,  S.  bv  Angola.  W.  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  coast- 
region  is  level  and  hot.  In  the  central  portion  are  fertile  up- 
lands. Among  the  animals  are  lions,  leopards.  elei»hants, 
buffaloes,  hogs,  and  monkevs.  The  inhabs.  are  divided  into 
pettv  tribes,  each  with  a  chief,  and  all  subject  to  the  Lindy 
N'Ctingo.  who  resides  at  Hanza  Congo  or  Sao  Salvador. 

Congrega'tlonallsni  is  a  system  of  administering  eh. 
affairs  which  secures  to  each  congregation  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  details  of  its  worship  and  discipline  according  to 
its  own  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  N.  T. 
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According  to  its  fundamental  principle  any  association  of 
believers,  united  bv  formal  covenant  for  the  maintenance  of 
divine  worship,  the  observance  of  Chr.  rites,  and  combined 
efforts  to  promote  the  kin?:dom  of  God,  is  a  ch.  of  Chr.,  and 
a*  such  is  competent  to  elect  and  ordain  its  own  oflicers.  ad- 
mit or  reject  applicants  for  membership,  exclude  unworthy 
member^:  and  transact  its  own  busmess.  The  orderly  prose- 
cution of  ch.  work  calls  for  the  appointment  of  various 
officers  on  whom  is  laid  the  special  responsibility  of  over- 
sight and  direction :  and  lonjj  usage  recognizes  the  office  of 
pastor  and  that  of  deacon  as  needing  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  Ch  The  pastor  holds  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  elder. 
The  deacons  are  not  technically  ministers,  but  they  are 
helpers  of  the  pastor,  and  have  special  charge  of  receiving 
the  charities  of  the  ch.  and  making  distribution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  The  congregational  system  holds  to  the 
Holv  Scriptures  as  the  exclusive  ride  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
rec(")gnizes  no  organized  and  %isible  ch.  apart  from  local  and 
particular  assemblies  of  believers,  and  repudiates  all  claims 
of  superior  bodies  to  exercise  legislative  or  judicial  authority 
over  the  brotherhood. 

As  a  system  of  ch.  order,  C.  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  anv  school  of  theol.  or  any  class  of  doctrine.  Its 
method.*"  of  administering  ch.  affairs  may  be  adopted  ahke 
by  Calvinists,  Anninians,  Socinians,  and  Arians.  The  ch. 
govt,  of  the  different  denominations  of  Baps,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  congregational.  Some  Meths.  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  order.  The  chs.  in  this  country  known  as 
the  Unit,  are  built  upon  the  same  platform.  This  is  true  also 
of  Chrs.  and  Unlrts.  But  the  chs.  which  are  generally  known 
as  Congl.  are  Cahinistic  rather  than  Arminian,  Trinitarian 
rather  than  Socinian  or  Arian.  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  endless  retribution,  recognizing  the  families 
of  believers  as  fit  subjects  of  baptism,  and  regarding  the 
mode  of  administering  baptism  as  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  Each  ch.  has  its  own  articles  of  belief,  which 
with  greater  or  less  fulness  indicate  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  from  the  pulpit  and  accepted  by  the  members.  [From 
ori(i.  art.  in  ./.V'  U/ih:.  Cyc,  by  E.  W.  Giuian,  D.  D.] 

Con'gress  [Lat.  conyressi/s,  from  congredior,  congressus, 
to  "go  together,"  to  "meet;"  Fr.  con'rjr-h].  in  politics,  a 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  states  or  their  representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  international  matters. 

Congress,  the  title  of  the  national  legislature  of  the  U.  S. 
of  Amer.  It  consists  of  a  House  of  Reps,  and  of  a  Senate. 
The  former  is  composed  of  members  chosen  eveiy  second 
yr.  The  qualification  of  electore  is  the  same  as  that  re- 
quired in  their  respective  States  for  electors  to  the  lower 
house  in  the  State  legislature.  The  number  of  reps,  is  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  pop.  of  each  State,  and  a  new  ap- 
portionment is  made  every  10  jts.  after  the  census  is  taken  by 
authority.  The  Senate  is  "composed  of  'i  members  from  each 
State  :  the  senators  are  chosen  for  6  yrs.  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State.  The  House  of  Reps,  chooses  its  owni  speaker ; 
the  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  is  ex-officio  pres.  of  the  Senate.  Bills 
for  revenue  purposes  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Reps., 
but  are  subject  to  the  proposal  of  amendments  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeaclimeuts, 
but  it  can  only  con\ict  by  a  majority  of  j-i  of  the  members 
present,  and  its  sentence  extends  only  to  removal  from 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or 
profit  under  the  U.  S.  The  regular  meeting  of  C.  is  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Dec.  annually.  Every  bill  which  passes  the 
2  houses  is  sent  to  the  Pres.  for  approval  or  disapproval ;  in 
the  latter  case  he  returns  it,  with  his  reasons,  to  the  house 
in  which  it  originated ;  if  on  reconsideration  it  is  passed 
again  by  a  majority  of  %  in  each  house,  it  becomes  law. 
The  powers  of  C.  are  limited,  and  separated  from  those  of 
the  State  legislatures  by  the  const.  Members  of  C.  cannot 
legally  have  any  interest  in  any  contract  with  or  claim 
against  the  go\-t.  :  they  are  forbidden  to  prosecute  cases  be- 
fore the  court  of  claims,  or  to  present  claims  to  any  of  the 
depts.  No  person  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  under  the  age  of 
30  yrs.,  nor  to  the  House  of  Reps,  under  the  age  of  -i^. 

Con'gressiuan  at  Large,  a  member  elected  to  the 
House  of  Reps,  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State  instead  of 
by  districts  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  plan.  By  the 
act  of  Feb.  2.  1872,  a  new  apportionment  was  made  of  mem- 
bers of  that  House,  the  number  being  fixed  at  292.  A  specific 
number  of  members  was  assigned  to  eaeli  State.  It  was 
then  provided  that  in  each  State  entitled  under  the  appor- 
tionment to  more  than  one  rep.  the  number  to  which  such 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  43d  and  eacli  suljsequent  Cong, 
shall  be  elected  by  dists.  composed  of  c(.ntiguous  terr.,  and 
containing  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  an  equal  number  of  inliabs., 
etc. ;  but  on  the  election  of  members  to  the  43d  Cong,  in  anv 
State  to  wliich  an  increased  number  of  reps,  is  given  by  this 
apportionment,  the  additional  rep.  or  reps,  may  be  elected 
by  the  .'Slate  at  tairje  ilieilstd  Slatuteg  Coiki..  §  20-22.)  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  office  of  "  Congressman  at  large  "  was 
a  mere  makeshift,  devised  in  order  to  carrv  into  effect  the 
Apportionment  act  of  1872.  The  purpose  "having  been  ac- 
complished, the  office  has  ceased  to  exist.    T.  W.  Dwiuht. 

Congress  Spring,  at  Saratoga,  X.  Y..  a  saline  mineral 
spring  whose  waters  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  When  fresh,  C.  water  contains  more  than  its  own 
bidk  of  this  gas,  100  cubic  inches  of  water  holding  in  solu- 
tion 110  inches  of  the  acid.  Its  saline  ingredients  are  the 
carbonates,  clilorides,  iodides,  bromides,  etc.  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  strontia,  and  other  bases. 
These  solid  matters  are  found  in  the  proportion  of  nearlv 
*J  grains  to  a  lb.  of  the  water,  which  possesses  valuable 
tonic  and  deob.struent  qualities. 

Cou'greve  (Sir  William),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,an  Eng.  officer 
and  engineer,  b.  in  Middlesex  Mav  20,  1772.  lie  invented 
several  improvements  in  canal-locks,  and  in  1804  the  C. 
rocket.    D.  Mav  14,  1828. 

Congrcve  (Willia.m).  a  witty  Eng.  dramatic  poet,  b. 
near  Leeds  Feb.  1U70.  He  was  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Dublin, 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  but  he 


never  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  or  practice  <>f  that 
profession.  His  first  drama,  The  Old  Bachelor,  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane  when  C.  was  not 
yet  19  yrs.  of  age.  The  Double  Dealer,  in  the  following  yr.. 
did  not  succeed.  He  produced  in  169.5  a  comedy  called  io/> 
for  Lore,  which  added  much  to  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  in 
1097  The  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  wliich  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  obtained  several  hicrative  civil  offices.  His 
comedy  called  The  Way  of  the  World  (1700)  failed  so  com- 
pletely that  he  renounced  the  drama  in  disgust.  He  affected 
to  depreciate  his  dramatic  triumphs,  and  was  more  am- 
bitious to  pass  for  a  man  of  fashion  than  a  poetical  genius. 
D.  Jan.  19,  1729. 

Cou'ic  Sec'tions,  in  math.,  the  sections  of  a  right 
cone  by  a  plane.  If  the  cutting  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  the  section  is  a  circle  ;  if  it  is  parallel  to  one  side 
of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a.  parabola  ;  if  it  makes  a  greater 
angle  with  the  base  than  is  made  by  the  side  of  the  cone, 
the  section  is  a  hyperbola ;  if  it  makes  a  less  angle  with  the 
base  than  the  side  does,  the  section  is  an  ellipse.  The  circle, 
the  line,  and  the  point  may  each  be  regarded  as  particular 
cases  of  the  ellipse  ;  the  line  as  a  particular  case  of  the  par- 
abola ;  the  triangle  as  a  particular  case  of  the  hyperbola.  The 
study  of  C.  S.  is  specially  interesting  and  important  on  ac- 
count of  its  connection  with  the  laws  of  moving  bodies. 
The  orbits  of  planets,  the  paths  of  projectiles,  the  undula- 
tions of  light  and  sound,  are  all  either  circular,  elliptic, 
parabolic,  or  hyperbolic. 

Conif'erae  [from  the  Lat.  conm,  a  "  cone,"'  and  fero.  to 
"bear  "J,  an  important  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
comprising  the  pines,  firs,  etc.  They  agree  with  the  other 
exogens  in  the  structure  of  the  stem  and  in  the  mode  of 
vegetation,  but  differ  remarkably  from  most  of  them  in 
fructification.  Their  ovules  are  not  inclosed  hi  an  ovary, 
but  ai-e  fertilized  by  the  direct  application  of  the  pollen  to 
t\\e  foramen,  with  no  style  or  stigma ;  and  for  this  reason 
they,  with  the  C"ycadaceae,  are  called  gjTiinosperms.  Tlie 
flowers  are  miisexual,  the  male  and  female  being  some- 
times on  the  same,  sometimes  on  different  plants.  Tlie 
male  flowers  have  either  one  stamen  or  one  bundle  of  sta- 
mens, the  anthei-s  often  crested.  The  female  flowers  are  in 
cones  or  solitary.  The  place  of  ovaries  is  supplied  by  the 
flat  scales  of  the  cones.  The  ovules  are  usually  in  pairs. 
The  fruit  is  either  a  cone,  a  ben-y-like  fruit,  or  a  solitary 
naked  seed.  The  seed  has  a  hard,  crustaceous  integument. 
The  embryo  is  surrounded  by  fleshy,  oily  albumen.  The 
cotyledons  are  either  two  or  numerous  and  whorled.  The 
C,  are  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  resinous  juice,  and  awl- 
shaped  or  needle-shaped  leaves.  Some  of  the  C.  attain  a 
height  almost  unrivalled  among  other  forest  trees.  Tiie 
Sequoia  of  Cal.  affords  the  most  striking  example. 

Co'iiiine,  also  called  Conine,  Conlcine,  and  Cl- 
cutiue,  a  volatile  alkaloid  constituting  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conium  inaculalvm.  or  poison  hemlock. 

Con'Iiigton  (John),  a  distinguished  classical  scholar 
and  literary  writer,  was  b.  Aug.  10,  182,5,  in  Boston,  Eng.,  and 
ed.  at  Ox.,  where  he  became  a  feUow  of  Univ.  Coll.  in  184s. 
In  18.54  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Lat.  in  the  univ. , 
and  from  tliis  time  to  his  early  death  in  1809  his  pen  was 
constantly  busy.  His  works  are  chiefly  eds.  of  Gr.  and  Lat. 
classics — of  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephorcf  of  ..Eschylus,  of 
the  poems  of  Yirgil,  3  vols.,  and  of  Persius  ;  he  also  translated 
the  jEneid  of  Virgil  and  the  works  of  Horace.  Two  vols,  of 
miscellaneous  writuigs,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  were  issued 
in  1872,  the  second  vol.  containing  a  prose  translation  of  tlie 
Eclogues,  Oeorgics,  and  ^neid  of  Virgil. 

Cbniros'tres  [from  the  Lat.  fo/i«i<,  a  "cone,"  and  ros- 
trum, a  "bill"],  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order  Insessores 
(perchers),  characterized  by  a  strong  conical  bill  without 
notches.  It  comprises  numerous  species,  among  which  are 
crows,  finches,  larks,  buntings,  sparrows,  starlings,  and 
birds  of  paradise.  Many  recent  systematists  reject  the  term 
altogether,  and  group  these  birds  in  the  section  Oscines 
(singers),  of  the  order  Passeres  and  sub-class  Insessores. 

Coni'um  [Gr.  Kuivtiov],  the  leaves  of  the  poisonous  hem- 
lock, ('.  macnlatnm,  an  Old  World  umbelliferous  plant  nat- 
uralized in  the  U.  S.  It  is  in  med.  a  useful  sedative,  hyp- 
notic, and  anodyne.  In  overdoses  it  produces  a  dangerous 
paralysis.  With  this  drug  Socrates  and  Phocion  were  poi- 
soned.    Stimulants  and  eriietics  are  the  best  antidotes. 

Con'jugate  IMam'eters  [Lat.  conJ'/(/atut>\  "yoked  to- 
gether "],  Two  diameters  of  either  an  ellipse  or  an  hyper- 
bola are  conjugate  when  each  is  parallel  to  the  chords  bi- 
sected by  the  other. 

Conjiinc'tiou  [Lat.  con,  "  witW  jungo,  to  "  join  "}.  In 
astron..  2  bodies  are  in  C.  when  they  have  the  same  geocen- 
tric Ion. 

Conk'llng  (Alfred),  father  of  Roscoe  C.  b.  at  East 
Hampton,  N.  V.,  Oct.  12,  1789.  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1810 : 
became  a  lawyer.  M.  C.  1821-23.  I'.  S.  dist.  judge  for  X. 
N.  Y.,  and  was  minister  to  Mex.  in  18.52.     D.  Feb.  .5.  1874. 

Conkllng  iRoscoe),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 
1829,  studied  and  practised  law.  In  1840  removed  to  LTtica, 
of  which  place  he  was  elected  mayor  in  18o8  ;  was  elected 
to  represent  his  dist.  in  the  U.  S.  Cong.  4  times,  and  in  1867. 
1873,  and  1879  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  ;  May  16,  1881,  resigned  as 
\J.  S.  Senator.  Declined  office  of  associate  justice  U.  S. 
supreme  court  1882. 

Con'neaut',  Ashtabula  co.,  O..  on  R.  R.  and  Conneaut 
C'reek,  68  in.  E.  X.  E.  of  Cleveland  and  2  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Here  the  first  settlers  of  X.  O.  landed  in  1796.  The  mouth 
of  creek  makes  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  1870,  llW;  issn,  12,56. 

Conneaiitville,  Pa.     See  Appendi.x. 

Connecticut,  kon-net'e-kut,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises 
in  the  X.  part  of  X.  H..  near  the  frontier  of  Canada.  Its  \\'. 
bank  forms  the  entire  boundary  between  X.  H.  and  Vt.  It 
flows  in  a  gen.  S.  S.  W.  direction  until  it  enters  Mass.  It  af- 
terward intersects  Mass.  and  Conn.,  flowing  nearly  S.  t<  ■ 
Middletown,  Conn.,  below  which  its  course  is  S.  E.,  and 
enters  L.  I.  Sound  at  Saybrook.     Length,  about  450  m. 
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Connecticut,  one  of  the  original  13  of  the  Amer  U.,  be- 
tween il-'  and 
4C-^  3-  N.  lat. 
and  71°  55'  and 
7:3°  50' W.  Ion.  : 
bonnded  X.  bv 
Mass.,  E.  by 
R.  I.S.  bvL.  1. 
t^oinid,  \V.  by 
N.  Y.  Area, 
4Mo  SQ.  m. ; 
ioa.<t-line,  100 
ni.  :  length,  E. 
to  W.,  8(5  m.  ; 
a  V  e  r  a  tr  e 
breadth,  X.  to 
t?.,  55  m. 

Tiywgraph,. 
Bive/v.  Etc.— 
No  mts.  in 
the  State ;  tlie 
highest  eleva- 
tion not  ex- 
ceeding ItXX) 
ft.  Xumevdus 
ranges  of  hills; 
intheE. round- 
ed and  fertile, 
in  the  AV.  often 
broken  and 
precipitous, 
with  bold 

bluffs  of  trap-rock.  Three  prin.  rivei-s,  with  their  affluents 
and  some  smaller  ones,  drain  the  State— viz.  the  Conn., 
Thames,  and  Housatonic.  The  river  valleys  generally  very 
fertile,  but  the  Sound  shore  sandy.  The  hills  furaish  good 
grazmg  lands.  The  Conn..  Housatonic,  and  Thames  are 
navigable  to  the  liead  of  tide-water.  The  numerous  falls 
on  the  smaller  streams  afford  abundant  water-power.  Xo 
lakes,  but  many  ponds  in  the  State. 

J/(/«^ /■«/<>'.— Copper  and  lead,  both  combined  with  silver,  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  not  worked  profitably  hither- 
to ;  bog  iron-ores,  hematite  in  the  X.  W.  yieldhig  excellent 
iron,  and  nickel ;  limestone  for  lime,  marble,  and  the  brown- 
stone  (old  red  sandstone)  of  the  Portland  quarries  :  flag- 
stones, granite,  and  gneiss ;  sulphate  of  barytes,  hydraulic 
lime,  verdantique,  tiling  slate,  fire-clay  and  kaolin,  and 
many  mineral  springs. 

Yigetation  and  Vtgtlable  Products. — There  is  yet  considera- 
ble timber  in  C,  including  hickory,  white,  reil,  and  yellow 
oak,  chestnut,  butternut,  tidip  tree,  beech,  birch,  hop-hom- 
beam.  4  species  of  maple,  ash,  elm,  wild  cherry,  sassafras, 
and  many  shrubs  and  small  trees.  The  soil  is  good  in  the 
valleys,  and  with  judicious  cultivation  yields  liberal  crops. 
Tobacco  is  the  largest  crop  in  the  Conn.  Valley,  and  Indian 
com,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are  largely  grown,  with 
some  wheat  and  barley  ;  potatoes  and  hay  are  large  crops  ; 
orchard  fruits  are  plentiful.  The  W.  and  S.  W.  parts  of  the 
State  produce  large  quantities  of  market  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  for  the  New  York  market.  Dairy,  cattle,  and 
sheep  farming  are  favorite  pursuits,  and  the  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  of  W.  C.  are  famous. 

AnimaU.— There  are  few  wild  animals  in  C.  except  the 
smaller  game  and  game  birds.  The  domestic  animals  are  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  climate  is  not  so  harsh  in  winter  as  that  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  the  extreme  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  the  yr.  not  exceeding  9U°  F. ;  maximum  93°, 
minimum  3°  ;  summer  mean  about  08°  or  69°,  and  winter 
mean  from  27°  to  29°  ;  mean  annual  rainfall,  from  51  to  52.5 
inches.  The  State  is  generally  healthy,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints being  somewhat  prevalent,  and  zymotic  diseases 
occuriing  in  the  river  valleys.  Miasmatic  fevers,  formerly 
unknown,  now  prevail  in  most  parts  of  C,  but  are  not 
severe. 

Man  iifactitres.—C  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  State,  and 
excels  any  other  in  the  variety  of  its  industries,  while  the 
amount  of  manufactured  products  is  large  for  its  pop. 
All  descriptions  of  textiles ;  wares  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  cop- 
per, zinc,  nickel,  iron,  steel,  leather,  wood,  etc.  ;  clothing, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  books  and  printing,  firearms 
and  ammunition,  sewing-machines  and  other  machinery, 
flour  and  food  preparations,  glass  and  lamps,  hats,  hooks 
and  eyes,  hoop-skirts  and  hosiery,  jewelry,  musical  instru- 
ments, needles  and  pins,  paper  and  perfumery,  spectacles, 
straw  goods,  varnish,  veneering,  vinegar,  and  whips  are 
a  few  of  the  varied  productions  of  its  factories.  Statistics 
for  1880  for  some  of  the  principal  manufactures  were  as 
follows :  Cotton.  82  manufactories,  products.  $16.0(39,771 ; 
woollen,  78  manufactories,  products,  S16.892.2H4 ;  mixed 
textiles,  43  manufactories,  products,  $5,919,505 ;  silk,  28 
manufactories,  products,  S5. 4.38.075 ;  paper,  65  manufac- 
tories, products.  S4.337.550.  The  total  number  of  manufac- 
tories was  4488  :  total  products.  §18.5,697.211. 

Railways. — C.  is  traversed  by  railways  in  all  directions  ; 
there  were  959  m.  in  operation  in  Dec.  1881. 

Finances.— The  State  debt,  net,  in  1880  was  S4,967.600  :  local 
debt,  net,  S17,0:}4,061  :  total  debt.  State  and  local,  net.  S^~,- 
001,661.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1S80  was— real  estate, 
§228,791,267;  personal,  Sf(8,;i86,118  ;  total,  S327,177,.3S5. 

Commerce.— The  direct  foreign  commerce  from  the  ports 
ofC.  in  1880  was  Si. 441, 770  imports.  SI. 312.873  domestic  ex- 
ports, and  S^~  foreign  exports.  The  commerce  thiough 
the  port  of  New  York  was  more  than  a  hundredfold  this 
amount,  the  business  of  C.  covering  an  immense  import  and 
export  trade.  The  internal  commerce  and  coasting  trade 
are  also  very  large.  In  1880  the  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  vessels  in  C.  were  823,  of  8'2,876  tons ;  of  these,  116 
were  steam  craft,  of  29.323  tons.  In  foreign  commerce,  333 
vessels,  of  49,226  tons,  entered  and  cleared  in  1880. 


Banks,  Etc.—'Sumhev  of  national  banks  in  operation  in  C. 
Nov.  1.  1881,  85;  cap.,  825,5.39,620;  outstanding  circulation, 
$19,508,037.  There  are  also  14  State  banks  and  trust  cos.. 
with  S4.12.5.928  cap.  and  $4,549,167.71  deposits,  10  private 
banking-houses,  with  $1,140,936  deposits,  and  85  savings 
banks,  with  $80,522,300  deposits.  There  are  29  fire  and 
marine  insurance  cos.— 13  joint  stock,  16  mutual ;  the  assets 
about  $14,000,OOCt.  There  are  also  8  life  and  2  accident  insur- 
ance COS.,  with  aggregate  assets  of  nearly  $9O,(X)0,0O0. 

Education,  Libraries,  Etc. — C.  has  a  school  pop.  of  138,428, 
of  whom  119,382  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  75,678.  There  are  also  11,215  pupils 
in  other  than  public  schools.  Number  of  school  dists.,  1498  : 
of  schools,  1638 ;  of  depts.  in  schools,  2564.  There  are  286 
traded  schools,  with  1212  depts.  :  schools  were  taught  an 
average  of  9  months.  There  are  2741  teachers— men  1773, 
women  908  ;  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  $57.19  ;  of  women. 
$.35.27  :  whole  income  for  public  schools,  $1,390,973  ;  whole 
expenditure,  $1,. 375.880  ;  amount  of  State  school  fund.  $2,020.- 
(XXX  There  are  high  schools  in  all  the  cities,  a  State  normal 
school  with  132  pupils,  and  7  teachers'  insts.  There  are 
many  collegiate  schools  and  sems.  for  both  sexes,  3univs.  or 
colls.,  all  well  endowed,  and  1  (Yale  Coll.,  at  New  Haven > 
having  schools  of  law,  med.,  theol.,  phys.  science,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  art,  and  philos.  The  3  colls,  had  1273  students 
in  1879.  There  are  2  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  one  the  first  es- 
tablished in  this  country  ;  1  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  2 
reform  or  industrial  schools.  There  are  in  the  State  130 
public  libraries  of  over  300  vols,  each,  with  an  aggregate  of 
432.000  vols.  By  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  C.  139 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  17  of  them  dailies  ;  aggregate 
circulation  for  the  year,  per  issue,  237,660. 

C'h'irches.— There  are  about  1000  chs.  of  all  denominations, 
and  over  $15,000,000  of  ch.  property.  The  Congls.  are  the 
leading  denomination,  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Meths.. 
Episcopalians,  Baps.,  R.  Caths.,  Univts.,  Presbs.,  Lutherans, 
Jews,  etc. 

Pir>;y(//«/jo«.— Constant  emigration  has  prevented  a  very 
rapid  gro\^1h  in  C.  In  1790  the  pop.  was  237.946 :  in  1820. 
370,792;  in  1870.  5:37.454;  in  1880.  622.700  (white  610.769,  col- 
ored 11.931,  including  129  Asiatics  and  255  Indians).  The 
pi-in.  towns  are  Hartford  (cap.),  42,015;  New  Haven,  62,882  : 
Bridgeport,  27,643:  Norwich.  21.143;  Waterbury.  20,270: 
Meriden,  18,:i40 ;  Norwalk,  13.956:  Middletown.  11.7:32;  Der- 
by, 11,650:  New  London,  10..537 ;  New  Britain,  13,979;  Stam- 
ford, 11,297 ;  Danbury,  11,666 ;  Greenwich,  7892. 


CofXIIES. 

»Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

CocNTY  Towns.      Pop.  1880. 

] 

Fairfield 

6-C 
4  D 
4-C 

6-E 

6  D 

6-F 

4-E 
4-F 

95,276 
109.007 
48,727 
36,099 
121,257 
66,570 
22,000 
38,518 

112,042 

125,382 
52,044 

(Bridgeport ,     27,643 

1  Danbnry 11,666 

Hartford '     42,015 

Litchfield 452 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland  

156,523 

73,152 

24,112 

■   43,856 

(Middletown t     11,732 

New  Haven 62,882 

«  New  London  ....       10,537 

(Norwich '     21,143 

Tolland ,       1,169 

Brooklyn  ;       2,308 

Total 

537,454 

622,700 

Histortj.—Fvc^t  white  settlement,  June  8.  1633.  by  Dut.,  at 
!  Dutch  Point,  Hartford  ;  2d,  also  16:33.  by  a  party  from  Plym- 
I  outh  colonv,  at  mouth  of  Tunxis  (Windsor) :  :3d.  Wethei-s- 
fleld.  16.34,  autumn :  4th  and  5th  at  Saybrook.  16:35.  and  ad- 
ditions to  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  ;  6th.  Hartford.  16:36  ; 
the  last  three  united  in  16:37.  and  in  May  of  that  yr..  under 
Capt.  Mason,  attacked  and  destroyed  Pequot  ft.,  near  New- 
London.  In  16:38  Quinnipiac  (afterward  New  Haven)  settled 
by  Davenport,  Eaton,  etc.  ;  with  adjacent  towns  remained 
a  separate  colonv  till  166.5,  when,  through  fear  of  the  Dut.. 
it  united  with  the  river  towns,  known  as  Connecticut,  under 
charter  of  Charles  11.,  granted  in  1662  to  John  Winthrop  2d. 
I  In  1685-87  James  II.  attempted  to  annul  all  the  N.  Eng. 
charters  and  put  the  colonies  together  under  a  royal  gov.— 
Sir  Edmond  Andross— appointed  by  the  crown.  The  de- 
mand was  made  on  C.  in  Oct.  1687.  but  after  some  debate 
I  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the  charter  secretly  con- 
veyed away  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  oak  on  the 
Wyllys  estate,  ever  after  known  as  the  Charter  Oak.  Sir  E. 
Andro.ss  took  possession  of  the  govt,  and  for  \M  yrs.  ruled 
tyrannically,  but  was  deposed  on  the  fall  of  James  II.,  and 
the  charter  of  1002  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  colofiy  for  129  >ts.  thereafter.  The  gen. 
court  or  colonial  legislature  held  2  sessions  a  yr..  and  from 
1701  to  1875  these  and  the  annual  sessions  which  succeeded 
them  were  held  alternately  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 
Hartford  is  now  the  sole  cap.  During  the  1st  and  2d  Fr. 
wars  the  colonv  of  C.  furnished  her  full  quotas  promptly, 
and  in  the  Revolution  she  furnished  more  men  and  more 
monev  in  proportion  to  her  pop.  than  any  other  colony. 
Her  gov.  (Jonathan  Trumbull >  was  Washington's  wisest 
counsellor,  and  her  gen.  assembly  were  among  the  earliest 
petitioners  for  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  C.  was  the  5th  State  to 
adopt  the  const,  of  the  V.  S.,  Jan.  9. 1788.  C.  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  events  which  preceded  the  war  of  181'2,  but  fur- 
nished her  full  quota  of  men  and  means  for  the  war.  The 
so  called  "  Hartford  Convention  "  of  Dec.  1814.  composed  ot 
delegates  from  all  the  N.  Eng.  States,  was  not.  as  is  often  al- 
leged, an  unpatriotic  or  treasonable  body,  but  their  action 
was  rendered  unnecessarv  by  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war.  In  1818  C.  adopted  her  present  const.,  which  abolished 
all  relics  of  slaverv  and  of  a  State  ch.  It  has  been  modified 
of  late  %TS..  but  liever  abrogated.  The  State  took  part  m 
the  Mex.  war,  and  earlv  dedicated  its  \\  .  lands  m  Ohio 
to  an  educational  fund  for  all  its  children.  In  the  c.  war 
of  1861-65  C.  was  conspicuous  for  patriotism,  and  her  sol- 
diers w^ere  distinguished  on  all  the  battle-fields. 

•  RflVreii.f  f'T  l.^-aliwi  uf  .■..uiilie?.     Sw  map  of  l"..iinecti.iit. 
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Governors  of  the  Stale. 

SanliielHuntinirtoii...  ir8.V%|C\  H.  Poml(aeting).. ..  18,'53-r>4 

Oliver  Wolcott  . .   IT'.W-ftS  Heiirv  Duttou 1854-55 

Jonathan  Trumi)ull..ir!tS-l800  William  T.  Minor imi-h', 


Jolin  Tn 

KoR-or  (Jriswold 

John  eotton  Smith 

Oliver  Wolcott 

Gideon  Tomlinson. 

John  S.  Peters 

Henry  W.  Edwards 
Saniiiel  A.  Foote — 
Henry  W.  Edwards 


]8(iii-ll  Alexander  11.  Holley..  1857-58 
1811-13  Wm.  A.  Buekinffham..  1858-06 

1813-18  Joseph  K.  Hawley 1860-07 

1818--^  James  E.  Enijlish 

1827-31  iMarsliall  Jewell 

18:31-33  James  E.  Eiiirlish. . . . 

ia3;3-:M!Marsliall  Jewell 

18:54-35: 1'liarles  H.  Iiigersoll. 
18:i")-:38  Kieliard  I).  Hubbard 

Wiiiiam  W.Ellsworth.  18:38-4-,>]l'has.  B.  Andrews.. 

Chaiincev  F.  Cleveland  1S4-2-14  Hobart  B.  Bigelow. 


.  1807-09 
.  1809-70 
.  1870-71 
.  1871-73 
.  187:3-77 
.  1877-79 
.  1879-81 
.  1881-8:3 
.  1883-85 
. . 1885-87 


Roger  S.'Baldwin 1844-40  Thomas  M.  Waller. 

Isaac  Toueey 1840-47  Henry  H.  Harrison. 

Clark  Bissell 1847-49 

Joseph  Trumbull 1849-50 

Thomas  H.  Seymour..  1850-5:3 

L.  P.  BrocivEtt. 

Coii'iiellsville,  R.  R.  June,  Payette  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  You- 
ghiogheny  River,  57  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  extensive 
mines  of  bituminous  eoal,  and  manufactures  immensfe  quan- 
tities of  coke.     Pop.  1870,  1292  ;  1880,  .3009. 

Coii'iiersville,  city  and  R.  R.  jimc,  cap.  of  Fayette  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Whitewater  River,  07  m.  N.  W.  of  Cin.  Pop.  1870, 
2490 ;  1880,  3228. 

Coii'iior,  called  also  Gilt-liead  or  Ooldeu  Maid,  a 
small  European  marine  fish,  the  CrciiUitlirn^  tinea.  A  some- 
what similar  hsh  is  the  Conner,  blue  perch,  chogset,  orbergall 
of  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  U.  S,  (Cteno/adriis  ax.nileus).  It 
is  a  tolerable  fish  for  the  table. 

Connor  (Sei.den),  b.  Jan.  25,  1839,  at  Fairfield,  Me.,  grad. 
at  Tufts  Coll.,  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1859  ;  studied  law,  but  be- 
fore commencing  practice  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  \t. 
regiment  at  the  commencement  of  the  c.  war ;  became  a 
lieut.-col.  in  a  Me.  regiment,  then  a  col.,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  ;  then  became  a  brig. -gen.  ; 
was  appointed  a  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  1873,  and 
was  gov.  of  Me.  1870-79. 

Co'non  of  Saiiios,  a  Gr.  geometer  and  astron.,  lived  at 
Alexandria  abnut  2.')0  b.  c.  He  invented  the  curve  called  the 
spiral  i>f  Arcliimcilcs.    His  works  are  all  lost. 

Con'rad  I.,  of  Ger.,  was  elected  emp.  in  911  a.  d.  He 
was  iirevi(  )uslv  Duke  of  Franconia.  His  dominions  were  hi- 
vaded  by  the  isiaygars.    D.  Dec.  23,  918. 

Conrad  II.,  called  tue  Salic,  was  a  son  of  Henry,  duke 
of  Franconia.  He  was  elected  king  of  Ger.  in  1024,  and  was 
crowned  as  emp.  by  the  pope  in  1027.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  written  feudal  law  of  Ger.  D.  June 
4,  10:39,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Henry  III. 

Conrad  III.,  of  Ger.,  b.  1093.  was  the  first  of  the  Hohen- 
staufensaiid  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  elected  emp. 
in  li;3s.  and  waged  war  ;igaiust  Henry  tlie  Proud,  duke  of 
Sax.  The  party  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibclline  originated 
in  this  war.  Iii  1147  he  led  a  crusade.  D.  Feb.  15, 11.52,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  (See  Gundling, 
Geschichte  nnil  Thaten  Kaijser  Conrads  III.) 

Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  in 
Apulia  1228.  He  was  crowned  king  of  the  Roms.  1237,  and 
in  1250  assumed  the  title  of  emp.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Ghibellines,  Init  the  pope  and  the  Guelphs  recognized  his 
competitor,  William  of  Hoi.     D.  May  27,  1254. 

Conrad  V.,  or  Con'radin,  the  son  and  heir  of  Conrad 
IV.,  b.  in  1252.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  usurped  by  his 
uncle  Manfred.  Charles  of  Anjou  waged  war  against  Man- 
fred and  conquered  Naples.  C.  was  defeated  and  captured 
at  Taghacozznin  12081)y  Charles,  and  beheaded  Oct.  2eor29. 

Conrad  (('nAHLf:s  M. ),  a  native  of  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
taken  in  chiUUiciod  to  Miss.,  and  thence  to  La.  In  1828  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  La.  1842-43, 
M.  C.  1849-50,  and  sec.  of  war  1850-53.  He  was  a  Coufcd. 
brig.-2-en.  and  member  of  the  Confed.  Cong.    D.  Feb.  11, 1878. 

Coiisan^'iiin'lty  [from  the  Lat.  con,  "with,"  and  mn- 
guis.  siiniininix.  '■blood"],in  law,  is  relationship  by  blood, 
or  that  subsisting  between  persons  descending  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  or  where  one  descends  from  the  other.  It  is 
either  lineal  or  collateral.  It  is  said  to  be  lineal  when  one 
of  the  persons  whose  relationship  is  to  be  traced  is  descend- 
ed from  the  other.  It  is  said  to  be  collateral  wIumi  they  are 
descended  tVum  a  common  ancestor,  and  one  is  nut  descend- 
ed from  t  lie  otiier.  There  are  2  prin.  mod<>S(if  I'eckoning  col- 
lateral C.  One  method  is  to  count  the  degrees  intervening 
between  the  one  farthest  removed  from  the  common  ances- 
tor and  such  ancestor.  Thus,  the  son  of  the  nephew  of  A  on 
that  system  of  computation  is  related  to  A  in  the  third  de- 
gree, as  being  3  removes  from  the  common  ancestoi-,  the 
father  of  A.  This  is  the  method  of  the  canon  and  common 
law.  The  civil  law  reckuns  the  degrees  from  one  relative  to 
the  other,  asceiuling,  on  the  one  hand,  from  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  counting  downward 
to  the  other.  On  that  theory  A  would  be  related  to  the  son 
of  his  nephew  in  the  fourth  degree.  The  civil  law  method 
is  generally  employed  in  this  country.  In  reckoning  lineal 
C.  the  2  systems  do  not  differ.  Thus,  the  father  and's(m  are 
related  in  the  first  degree,  the  grandfather  and  grandson  in 
the  second.  It  frtMiuently  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
these  rules  not  only  in  consideinm  tlic  tnins'mission  of  es- 
tates, but  in  ascertaining  persons  wlio  are  dis(iualitted  to  act 
as  .ludgcs  or  .iurymen  by  reason  of  lelationship. 

Conxiervation  of  Force.  See  Courelation  of 
Forces,  by  Prks.  J.  H.  Seei.yk,  LL.D. 

Con<>iliolio(-k'en,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  Schuylkill  Rivci-,  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Pliila.  Pop.  1870,  3071 ; 
1880,4501. 

Consideration.    See  Contract. 

ConNi»;nee.     See  Bill  op  Lading. 

Con'Mols,  a  contraction  of  "consolidated  annuities," 
the  common  name  given  to  the  annuities  of  3  per  cent. 


which  the  Brit.  govt,  pays  as  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 
This  debt  was  contracted  by  loans  negotiated  at  different 
times  and  at  various  rates  of  int.  To  obviate  the  confusion 
which  arose  fiom  the  variety  of  stocks  thus  created,  they 
were  consolidated,  in  17.57,  into  one  fund. 

Conspir'acy  [Lat.  conspiratio,  from  conspirare,  to  "  blow 
together,"  to  "harmonize,  agree,  plot"].  As  a  criminal 
offence,  C.  is  defined  <as  a  combination  or  confederacy  of 
two  or  more  pei'sons  to  accomiilish  some  unlawful  purpose 
or  a  lawful  inirposc  by  some  unlawful  means.  An  act 
which  is  entirely  lawful  when  committed  by  a  single  person, 
or  if  not  lawful,  at  least  not  criminal,  maybe  indictable  as  a 
C.  if  committed  by  2  or  more  persons.  But  the  act,  though 
lawful,  must  be  such  as  is  particularly  adapted  to  injure 
the  pulilic  or  some  individual  by  reason  of  the  combination. 
Thus,  though  a  shigle  person  may  not  be  legally  responsible 
for  hissing  an  actor  on  the  stage,  yet  if  several  combine 
previously  to  do  this,  and  thus  to  injure  or  rain  his  pro- 
fessional reputation,  the  act  is  imlictable  as  a  C.  The  offence 
is  complete  when  the  confederacy  with  wrongful  intent  is 
proved,  and  no  overt  act  in  pursuance  of  the  common  de- 
sign need  be  proved.  But  this  rule  has  been  changed  in 
some  States,  proof  of  an  overt  act  being  required. 

The  various  forms  of  criminal  C.  have  been  conveniently 
classified  as  follows  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  his  work  on  criminal 
law  :  (1)  C.  to  defraud  individuals  ;  (2)  C.  to  injure  individuals 
otherwise  than  by  fraud,  as  to  Injure  a  trader  by  secretly 
spoiling  his  wares,  or  to  hiss  an  actor;  (3)  C.  to  disturb 
the  course  of  govt,  and  of  justice,  as  to  procure  a  false  indict- 
ment against  a  person ;  (4)  C.  to  create  public  breaches  of 
the  peace ;  (,5)  O.  to  create  public  nuisances  and  do  other 
like  hijuries ;  (6)  C.  against  both  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity, as  when  workmen  combine  upon  a  "strike"  and 
coerce  other  workmen  to  unite  with  them. 

A  C.  requires  at  least  two  confederates.  If  two  are  jointly 
Indicted,  an  acquittal  of  one  operates  as  an  acquittal  of 
the  other  also.  In  many  of  the  States  there  are  .special 
statutory  provisions  on  the  subject  of  criminal  C. 

A  C.  may  also  in  many  cases  be  made  the  subject  of  a  civil 
action  for  damages  by  the  person  who  suffers  special  in- 
jury or  detriment  therefrom.  But  the  ci\il  wrong  differs 
ni  some  important  respects  from  the  criminal  offence.  Thus, 
it  is  a  gen.  rule  that  a  C.  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
civil  action  unless  something  is  done  which,  without  the  C., 
would  give  a  right  of  action.  In  criminal  law.  moreover, 
the  mere  fact  of  conspiring  is  ground  for  an  indictment,  but 
a  suit  for  damages  is  only  sustainable  when  injury  has  re- 
sulted from  the  attempted  fulfilment  of  the  wrongful  de- 
sign. Besides,  one  of  the  defendants  in  a  civil  action  may 
be  acquitted  and  the  other  convicted.  George  Chase. 

Con'stance,  a  fortified  city  of  Baden,  is  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  S.  W^  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  35  m.  N.  E. 
of  Zurich.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ger.,  and  was 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, founded  In  the  nth  century.  Here  was  held,  in  1414-18. 
an  important  council  of  the  Ch.     Pop.  13,372. 

Constance,  Council  of  [Lat.  Coneilium  Constunli- 
nense],  the  17th  of  the  st)  called  oecumenical  councils  of  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.,  was  convened  by  writ  of  the  Ger.  emp.  Sigis- 
mund,  and  opened  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1414,  by  John  XXIH.. 
one  of  the  3  claimants  of  the  papacy.  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  council  was  the  ending  of  the  schism  caused  by 
the  rival  popes  (John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  V  which  was  accomplished  by  depo.sing  all  3  and  choos- 
ing Martin  V.  in  their  stead.  The  council  condemned  the 
opinions  of  ^\'ickliffe  and  Huss.  The  reform  of  certain  ac- 
knowledged abuses  was  also  attempted,  with  no  great  suc- 
cess.   The  45th  and  last  session  was  held  Apr.  22,  1418. 

i'oiistance,  I.alte  of  [anc.  Brigantintif:  Lacus ;  Ger. 
/;(/(/,  //  s,,  J.  liordciiiig  upon  Bavaria,  Switz.,  the  Tyrol,  and 
M'iirtcmbcrg.  12!i0  ft.  above  the  ocean-level.  Area,  184  sq.  m. 
It  is  about  40  m.  long,  and  9  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  jiart. 
The  greatest  depth  is  912  ft.  The  Rhine  enters  this  lake  near 
the  S.  E.  end  and  issues  from  the  N.  W.  extremity. 

Con'stans  (Flavius  Julius)  I.,  b.  about  :320  a.  d.,  third 
son  of  emp.  Constantine  I.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
3:37,  became  sovereign  of  It.,  Afr,,  etc.  His  brother  Con- 
stantine invaded  It.,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  340,  after 
which  C.  was  master  of  all  the  W.  empire  ;  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  ]\Iaguentius  early  in  350. 

Constant  de  Rebecqiie  (Ben.taminI,  a  Fr.  political 
writer,  1).  at  Lausanne  Oct.  2.5,  1767.  In  1799  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Fr.  tribunate,  but,  having  opposed  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  Bonaiiarte,  he  was  banished  froniFr.  with 
Madame  de  Stael  in  1801.  He  wrote  in  1813  a  pamphlet  On 
the  Spirit  of  Cvmpiest  and  Usurpation  ;  was  a  member  of 
Nap.'s  council  of  state  during  the  Hundred  Days.  In  1819 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Wrote  Cotirs 
de  Politique  Constitutionelle  and  a  treatise  On  Jieligion,  con- 
sidered in  its  Source,  its  Forms,  and  its  Derelopvienls.  D.  Dec. 
10,  1830.    (See  L.  de  Lomenie,  B.  Constant.) 

Constantia,  kons-tan'she-a,  a  superior  wine  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  S.  Afr.,  produced  upon  the  3  Constantia  es- 
tates, 12  m.  S.  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  free  from  the  earthy 
taste  which  characterizes  ordinary  Cape  wines.  It  owes  its 
excellence  to  the  highly  alkaline  soil,  the  choice  variety  of 
gi-apc  employed  in  making  it,  the  genial  exposure  of  the 
estates,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  to  care  and  skill  in  its 
preparation.    There  are  white  and  red  C.  wines. 

Cou'stantine,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  94  ra.  by  R.R.  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1870, 
1290 ;  1880,  1405. 

Constantine  (Flavius  Valeriits  Aureltus),  surnamed 
THE  Great,  the  first  Christian  emp.  of  Rome,  b.  Feb.  27, 
274  A.  D.  He  was  a  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  liis  wife 
Helena,  and  was  originally  a  pasran.  In  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian he  gained  distinction  by  his  military  talents.  He  was 
at  York  when  his  father  d.,  in  July  .306,  and  was  then  pro- 
claimed emp.  by  the  army  under  his  command.  Galerius 
granted  to  him  the  title  of  caesar,  and  conferred  the  liigher 
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rank  of  auirnstus  on  his  own  son.  Severus.  Maximian  and 
his  son  Maxentius  assumed  imperial  power  at  Home.  After 
the  death  of  (ialerius  (311).  Lieinins  and  Maximian  were 
masters  of  the  K.  provs.  of  tlie  empire,  and  ('.  reigned  in 
(.Janl.  In  31-.J  .Maxentius  was  defeated  and  kille<i  by  the 
armv  of  r..  wlio  then  entered  Home  and  beeame  master  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  empire,  inchiding  It.  and  Afr.  On  the 
«'ve  of  this  decisive  battle  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  sky,  bearing;  the  inscription,  'E»'  tovtoi  vixa 
(■"By  this  con<iuer""i.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
p(^litical  reforms  and  adopted  a  more  humane  code  of  laws, 
which  recotrnized  Christianity  as  the  relijjion  of  the  state. 
In  •»}  he  defeated  Licinius  near  Adriauople.  and  after  an- 
other decisive  victory  became  sole  master  of  the  Rom.  em- 
piiv.  In  :W.5  he  asseriibled  at  Nicjea  the  first  gen.  council  of 
the  Ch.  C".  selected  Byzantium  as  his  cap.,  and  enlarged  or 
rebuilt  that  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Rome 
or  Constantinople—"  City  of  Ccmstantine  "—in  May  330  a.  d. 
A  week  before  his  death  he  was  baptized  by  an  Arian  bp. 
I),  ilay  "ii,  3-37.  having  divided  the  empire  between  his  3 
sons.  Constantine.Constantius,  and  Constaus.  (See  Joseph 
Fi.ETCHKit.  Life  or'  Constautine  the  Grral.) 

Constantiue  lor  Constauttiius)  VII.,  emp.  of  the 
E..  surnamed  Porphyrooenitus  [Gr.  Uop'i>vpoyivvyiTO';,  i.  e. 
"born  to  the  purple"  or  "born  in  purple"'],  was  b.  in 
905  A.  1).  He  was  a  son  of  the  emp.  Leo.  VI.,  and  began  to 
reign  in  9-14.    Wrote  several  works.    D.  Nov.  15,  959. 

Coustantlue  XIII.,  surnamed  Pai..eologus,  the  last 
emp.  of  Constantinople,  b.  1394.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
John  MI..  Jan.  C,  1449.  In  14.53  Mohammed  11.  besieged 
Constantinople  with  an  army  of  250.000  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm.    C.  was  killed,  lighting  bravely.  May  ;i9,  1453. 

Constantlue  [Lat.  VonMantiiiHi<\,  Pope,  a  native  of 
Syria,  succeeded  Sisinnius  in  708.    D.  715. 

Constautiue  (Xikolaevitch),  grand  duke  of  Rus., 
second  sou  of  emp.  Nicholas,  b.  Sept.  SI,  1827,  became  grand 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  the  Crimean  war  (.1854-55)  he  com- 
manded the  Baltic  fleet  and  acted  on  the  defen.sive ;  gov.- 
S'sw.  of  Poland  in  1862,  but  resigned  in  1803. 

Coustaiittiie  (Pavlovitcs).  grand  duke,  the  second  son 
cif  the  emp.  Paul  of  Rus.,  b.  May  8.  1779.  He  commanded  a 
coi-ps  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  1805  ;  in  1814  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Polish  troops  and  viceroy  of  Poland. 
When  Alexander  d.  without  issue  in  1825.  C.  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  but  he  renounced  the  throne  in  favor  of  his 
vounger  brother,  Nicholas  ;  bv  his  t\Tanny  he  provoked  the 
Poles  to  revolt  in  \m\.    D.  June  27,  18:31. 

Coiistantlno'ple  [Tur.  Stambool  or  Istambool  in  com- 
mon lang.  and  CoiixlanCmieh  in  docmnentary  writing; 
modern  Gr.  Ista/npo/i  ;  Gr.  Kwi'crrai'Tii'OTroAis  ;  Lat.  Constanti- 
iiopoli-'i,  i.  e.  "  city  of  Constantine  "].  a  city  of  Tur.  in  Europe, 
cap.  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  originally  called  Byzantium,  on 
the  Bosphorus,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It 
occupies  a  peninsula,  is  surrounded  by  water  except  on  the 
W.  side,  and  stands  upon  7  hills  rising  one  behind  the  other. 
The  Bosphorus,  here  nearly  1  m.  wide,  separates  it  from 
The  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari.  The  harbor,  known  as  the 
"(iolden  Horn,"  is  safe  and  commodious,  with  sufficient 
dei)th  to  admit  the  largest  vessels.  On  the  W.  or  land  side 
there  is  a  lofty  stone  wall  4  m.  long,  built  during  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  but  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy. 

Piiitcipal  Buildingg. — The  Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan, 
occupies  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  peninsula,  and,  including 
gardens,  groves,  and  govt,  buildings,  has  a  circuit  of  nearly 
3  m. ;  the  prin.  entrance  is  called  the  Sublime  Porte  ("Lofty 
Gate  "),  which  is  the  official  designation  of  the  court  of  the 
sultan.  The  prin.  edifices  are  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
originally  a  Chr.  cathedral,  built  531-538  a.  d.,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Byzantine  arch.  ;  the  mosques  of  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  of  Selim  II.,  and  of  Mustapha  III.  ; 
that  of  Achmet,  having  6  minarets,  and  that  of  Mohammed 
II.,  connected  with  which  are  8  endowed  acads.  Among  the 
antiquities  are  the  "  Burnt  Column,"  erected  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  the  pillar  of  ]Marcian,  the  aqueduct  of  Valens, 
and  an  obelisk  brought  from  Thebes.  The  numerous  ceme- 
teries around  the  city  are  among  its  prin.  ornaments. 

His/ori/.—C.  became  the  cap.  of  the  E.  empire  after  the 
division  of  the  Rom.  empire  ;  was  repeatedly  menaced  by 
the  barbarians;  was  captured  by  the  crusaders  1204,  and 
finally  by  the  Turks  14.53.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged 
in  all  29  times,  mostly  ■without  success.    Pop.  about  700.000. 

Constaii'tlus  I.,  called  Constantins  Clilo'rus 
(FLAVirs  Valekii"s),  a  Rom.  emp.,  b.  about  250  a.  d.,  was 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  emps.  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  chose  C.  andGalerius  in  292,  and  gave  to  each 
the  title  of  csesar.  C.  ruled  over  Gaul,  Brit.,  and  Sp.  and  be- 
came emp.  in305,  when  Diocletian  abdicated.    D.  July  2.5,  30(5. 

Coiiiiitaiitius  II.  (Flavius  Julius),  the  second  son  of 
Constantine  I.  and  Fansta,  b.  at  Sirmium  in  317  a.  u.  He  in- 
herited the  Asiatic  provs.  and  Egypt  in  337.  In  3.55  he  gave 
the  title  of  caesar  to  his  cousin  Julian.  D.  Nov.  3,  3(51,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Juliau. 

Constella'tion  [Lat.  con,  "  together,"  and  stella,  a 
"star"].  The  ancs.  divided  the  stars  into  groups  called 
constellations.  According  to  the  Almagest,  by  Ptolemy, 
there  were  at  that  time  12  zodiacal,  21  N.,  and  15  S.  con- 
stellations. To  these  several  have  been  added  in  modern 
times.  The  stars  in  the  several  O.  are  now  designated  by 
letters  of  the  Gr.  alphabet.  The  brightest  star  in  each  C.  is 
usually  (but  not  always)  called  a,  the  next  brightest  /3,  and  so 
on  ;  when  the  letters  of  the  Gr.  alphabet  are  exhausted  those 
of  the  Eng.  alphabet  are  drawn  upon :  thus,  the  brightest 
star  in  Lyra  is  called  a  LjTa?.  the  next  brightest  ^  Lvra\  and 
soon.  The  grouping  of  stars  into  C.  is  often  a  matter  of 
C(mvenience,  much  in  the  same  w^iv  that  the  division  of  the 
earth  into  counti'ies  facilitates  the  study  of  gcog.  ;  thus,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  say  that  a  Cygni  is  the  briirhtest  star 
in  Cygnus  than  to  describe  it  by  giving  its  right  ascension 
and  declination.  W.  G.  Peck. 
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Constlpa'tioii  [from  the  Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  sti2)0, 
to  "  stow."  to  "  crowd."  referring  to  tTiat  state  of  the  rectum 
in  which  it  is  imviacted  with  foecal  matter],  a  condition  of 
the  system  marked  by  sluggish  action  of  the  bowels  upon 
their  contents,  due  either  to  diminished  secretion  of  the 
juices  of  the  nmc(jus  membrane  or  to  a  want  of  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Sedentary  habits  predis- 
pose to  C,  and  so  does  too  large  a  proportion  of  animal  food. 
Brtnvn  bread,  ripe  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  and  active  ex- 
ercise tend  to  avert  this  disorder.  An  abdominal  compress 
of  cold  water,  covered  with  a  flannel  bandage,  sometimes 
proves  beneficial.  For  many  cases  the  use  of  mild  cathar- 
tics is  necessary.  They  may  be  taken  in  proper  doses  for 
many  years  without  bad  effects.  The  use  of  nux  vomica  in 
small  daily  doses  is  often  useful,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
belladonna  in  some  constitutions.  It  is  frequently  advisa- 
ble to  employ  enemata  of  warm  or  cold  water,  and  also 
kneading  or  careful  manipulation  of  the  abdomen.  But 
perhaps  the  most  rational  treatment  is  a  careful  readjust- 
ment of  the  diet  and  the  adoption  of  active  habits  of  life. 
Ill  chosen  and  ill  cooked  food,  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  intestinal  troubles,  should  be  especially  avoided. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  habitual  C.  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  overcome  by  the  persistent  and  systematic  at- 
tempt to  perform  the  impaired  function  at  a  regular  time 
each  day.  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  the  funda- 
mental or  organic  law  of  the  union  of  the  States,  thereby 
enactetl.  This,  with  all  acts  of  the  States  in  Cong,  assem- 
bled, and  all  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions, 
constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  tliroutihout  the  U. 
The  first  C.  of  the  r.  S.  was  the  Ai-ticles  of  ( 'i ^federation, 
adopted  by  the  States  during  the  war  for  their  indepen- 
dence. (See  Confederation,  Articles  op  ;  also  see  (L'ur- 
Tis's  Hist.  Const.  U.  S.,  p.  139  ;  Sparks's  ]Vritinr/s  of  'Wasldng- 
(01),  letter  to  Henry  Lee,  Sept.  22, 1788 ;  to  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Oct.  26,  1788,  and  to  James  Monroe,  Feb.  22,  1789 ;  also  see 
Government.")  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Consnmp'tion  [Lat.  consumo,  consumptiim,  to  "  wear 
away  "],  the  popular  name  of  various  diseases  characterized 
by  a  wasting  of  the  body,  such,  for  example,  as  "  anaemia  " 
(known  as  "  consumption  of  the  blood  "),  but  applied  espe- 
cially to  phthisis  pnlmonulis,  a  very  common  and  very  fatal 
disease  of  the  lungs.  It  has  long  been  taught,  that  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  pulmonary  C.  depend  upon  the 
presence  in  the  lung-tissue  of  a  new  growth,  or  neoplasm, 
called  tubercle.  The  first  subjective  symptoms  are  usually 
dull  pains  about  the  collar-bones,  tightness  across  the  chest, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  drj',  hacking  cough  in  the  morning 
and  late  at  night.  Headache,  weariness,  dyspepsia,  and 
loss  of  appetite  are  often  present.  The  pulse  increases  per- 
manently, in  most  cases  exceeding  90  or  100  beats  in  a  min- 
ute. The  rapidity  of  breathing  is  usually  increased.  An  early 
symptom  is  a  high  evening  temperature — 103°  or  104°  F.  In  the 
second  stage  night-sweats  are  often  extremely  severe.  Pus 
is  freely  expectorated,  hectic  fever  is  decidedly  present,  the 
pulse  is  more  frequent.  In  the  third  stage,  when  considera- 
ble cavities  often  form  in  the  lung,  the  preceding  symptoms 
are  much  intensified ;  colliquitive  diarrhcea  supervenes,  and 
yet  in  many  cases  the  patient  continues  serene  and  hopeful, 
and  the  mind  is  remarkably  clear  and  active. 

The  causes  of  Q.  are  veiy  numerous.  Any  depressing  cir- 
cumstance may  tend  to  the  establishment  of  C.  An  heredi- 
tary tendency  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  any  depressed  state  of  the  parent,  especially  of 
the  mother,  whether  C,  starvation,  aniemia,  scrofula,  or 
any  other  dyscrasia,  appears  to  have  a  nearly  equal  effect 
on  the  offspring.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  places 
wriere  the  air  and  soil  are  charged  with  moisture.  A  very 
changeable  temperature  is  one  of  its  most  fruitful  causes. 

C.  is  not  a  contagious  disease.  On  the  offspring  of  the  C. 
the  effect  of  hard  drinking  is  cc^jifessedly  deplorable.  Over- 
study  at  school  appears  to  develop  the  disease  in  some  young 
people.  Overwork,  factory-life,  the  grinding  of  metals,  cabi- 
net-making, and  all  kinds  of  dusty  or  sedentary  work  are 
undoubtedly  prolific?  sources  of  the  disease.  Mental  trouble, 
excessive  care,  too  frequent  child-bearing,  and  sexual  ex- 
cess are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  cau.ses.  C.  frequently 
follows  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  whooping-cough,  not 
improbably  resulting  from  the  bronchitis  which  accompa- 
nies those  diseases. 

In  the  treatment  of  C.  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  the 
establishment,  if  possible,  of  normal  nutrition — a  pi-ocess 
which  is  usually  much  impaired  in  those  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease. The  use  of  such  tonics  as  quinia  and  stiychnia  in 
some  conditions,  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  either 
as  food  or  for  its  assumed  alterative  powers,  and  judicious 
change  of  climate,  are  among  the  most  useful  measures. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  benefit  some  patients,  the  hj-pophos- 
phites  of  soda  and  Hme  appear  to  cause  increa.se  of  weight 
and  diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration  in  many  cases  ; 
thorough  counter-irritation  of  the  chest-walls  is  a  very  im- 
portant adjuvant ;  the  wearuig  of  sufficient  clothing  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  not 
less  important.  Systematic,  and  even  severe,  physical  labor 
benefits  some  patients.  Special  .symptoms,  like  diarrhoea 
and  night-sweats,  will  require  palliative  treatment.  Life  in 
the  open  air  is  advisable,  except  in  wet  and  l>leak  weather. 
The  dry  air  of  the  W.  plains  and  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  region, 
the  equable  weather  of  Fla.,  and  the  dry,  saiidy  soil  and 
balsamic  exhalations  of  the  great  pine  forests  of  the  S.  are 
believed  to  afford  favorable  conditions  for  recovery  in 
many  cases.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'niv.  Cyc,  by  Charles 
W.  Greene.  M.  D.] 

Conta'giou  [from  the  Lat.  con.  "with,"  "together."' 
and  tango,  to  "  touch  "],  the  transmission,  director  indirect, 
from  one  pei-son  to  another,  of  disease.  If  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  healthy  persons  exposed  to  association  with  the  sick, 
a  larger  proportion  becomes  ill  than  is  observed  among  per- 
sons not  exposed  to  this  cause  of  disease,  it  is  said  h.)  be 
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{Mopasated  by  (".  It  was  formerly  called  "common  C." 
when  the  disease  7iiight  possibly  arise  from  some  cause  other 
than  direct  or  indirect  personal  contact :  while,  if  the  char- 
actei-s  of  the  disease  are  well  marked,  and  traceable  to  no 
cause  except  infectious  contact,  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  spe- 
cific C.  wliich  may  be  in  some  cases  sliown  to  be  capable  of 
reproduc-intr  ilic  iiilmary  disease  to  an  illimitable  extent,  be- 
in^  conveyed  eitlicr  thruiiirh  the  secretionsor  through  exha- 
lations, i'ontairious  diseases  are  sometimes  epidemic,  trav- 
ellin<f  from  place  to  place,  but  tliere  are  epidemic  diseases 
which  are  by  no  means  cimtaffious.  Xo  question  in  the 
etiology  of  disease  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  contagious  and  non-contagious  diseases; 
and,  simple  as  the  definition  of  the  term  may  appear,  the 
nature,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  contagious  influence 
are  as  yet  almost  unknown.  Wii.lard  Pahker. 

Coiitariiii,  kon-tah-ree'ne,  the  name  of  a  noble  family 
of  Venice  that  produced  numerous  doges  and  senators. 

Coilteilipt'  [Lat.  coiiteiiipliin.  from  conieinno,  contempliim, 
t(»  "despise  ""I.  in  law,  is  a  wilful  disregard  or  disobedience 
of  a  public  authority.  By  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.  each  house 
of  Cong,  may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  %  expel  a  member.  The  power 
to  puni.sh  for  C.  is  also  possessed  by  either  house  of  Cong,  in 
cases  where  it  has  constitutional  authority  to  exercise  pow- 
ers of  a  judicial  character,  as  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members,  etc. ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  citizens,  and  cannot,  in  such  inquiry  punish 
a  witness  for  C.  in  refusing  to  answer. 

Courts  of  justice  have  also  an  inherent  power  to  punish 
all  persons  for  C.  of  their  rules  and  orders,  for  disobedience 
of  pro(-ess,  and  for  disturbing  them  in  their  proceedings. 
This  suV)jeet  is  often  governed  by  statute. 

Conti,  kon'tee,  de  (Francois),  Louis  de  Bourbon), 
Prinx'e.  a  Fi'.  gen.,  b.  in  Paris  16(>4.  He  had  so  high  a  repu- 
tation for  valor  and  other  popular  qualities  that  he  was 
chosen  king  of  Poland  by  a  large  party  in  1(597,  but  Augustus 
of  Sax.  obtained  the  throne.  He  received  the  command  of 
an  army  in  Flanders  in  1709.    D.  Feb.  2:i,  1709. 

C'on'tlueut,  a  continuous  or  unbroken  tract  of  land.  The 
dry  land  is  divided  into  several  large  bodies,  or  continents, 
and  innumerable  much  .smaller  ones,  or  islands.  As  all  are 
sun-ounded  by  water,  thje  difference  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  only  one  of  size.  This,  however,  is  incorrect. 
A  C.  is  not  simply  a  larger  piece  of  land  ;  it  has  a  gen.  struct- 
ure found  in  all,  but  not  in  islands,  which  ctmsists  of  2 
series  of  highlands  of  unequal  height  on  2  opposite  borders, 
with  one  or  more  central  depressions  between.  The  C.  of 
N.  Amer.,  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  border  highlands 
and  the  great  central  valley  between,  may  be  considered  as 
a  type.  In  S.  Amer.  the  Andes  <m  one  side  and  the  Brazilian 
and  Guyana  highlands  on  the  other  inclose  the  vast  central 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata.  In  Asia  the 
main  body  of  the  C.  is  made  up  of  the  gigantic  highlands 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Kuen  Lon  on  the  S.  and  the  Thian 
Shan  and  Altai  ranges  of  mts.  on  the  N..  between  which 
stretch  for  2000  m.  the  plains  of  E.  Turkistan  and  Mon- 
golia, 10.0(X)  ft.  below  the  mt.-tops.  In  Afr.  and  Australia 
also  the  highlands  are  near  the  border  and  the  lower  plains 
in  the  interior.  Islands,  even  the  largest,  such  as  Borneo, 
New  Guinea,  or  the  Brit.  Isles,  have  only  one  high  border, 
and  are  but  fragments  of  one  of  the  neighboring  C.  As  these 
border  lines  converge  toward  each  other,  all  C.  have  a 
tendency  to  a  triangular  form. 

Beside  this  similar  fundamental  structure,  each  C.  has  sec- 
ondary features  of  configuration  and  a  diversity  of  climate, 
plants,  and  animals  whicli  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
and  give  it  a  stamp  of  individuality.  In  this  view  we  must 
recognize  C  C.  each  with  a  .special  character:  N.  and  S. 
Amer.  in  the  W.  hemisphere ;  Asia,  Europe,  Afr.,  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  E.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  speak,  a.s  is  too 
<jften  done,  of  N.  and  S.  Amer.  as  one— the  W.  C.  They  are 
2  well  marked  individualities,  with  certain  common  charac- 
ters, which  combined  form  the  New  World.  It  is  errone- 
ous to  count  Asia,  Europe,  and  Afr.,  so  unlike  each  other, 
as  one— the  E.  C.— classing  Australia,  notwithstanding  its 
continental  structure,  among  the  islands.    (See  Earth.) 

A.    GUYOT. 

C'ontinen'tal  [originally  applied  in  contradistinction  to 
prorinciul ;  belonging  to  the  whole  Amer.  continent,  and  not 
to  any  one  pro  v.  or  colony],  a  term  applied  to  the  money 
and  troops  of  the  revolting  colonies  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  The  "  Continental  Congress  "  was  the  Cong,  of  the 
colonies,  and  after  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  it  was  the  Cong,  of  the 
II.  S.  previous  to  17H8.    It  had  only  1  house. 

€ontiiien'tal  Sys'tein,  a  name  given  to  Nap. "s  plan 
for  excluding  Brit,  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  commenced  with  the  Berlin  Decree 
(Nov.  21, 1800),  which  declared  the  Brit.  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen 
found  in  the  terrs.  occupied  by  the  armies  or  allies  of  Fi-. 
The  Brit,  ministers  issued  an  "Order  in  Council,"  Jan.  1807, 
which  prohibited  all  neutral  vessels  from  entering  any  port 
belonging  to  Fr.  or  her  allies. 

i'oii'tract  [Lat.  contraho,  to  "draw  together"],  an 
agreement  in  whicii  a  party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
particular  thing.  C.  are  distinguisiied,  according  to  their 
form,  either  as  contracts  of  record,  specialties,  or  simple 
contracts.  Contracts  of  record  are  such  obligations  as  are 
evidenced  by  judicial  records,  as.  for  example,  recogniz- 
ances and  judgments,  .specialties  are  contracts  under  seal 
such  as  deeds,  bonds,  and  covenants.  Simple  or  parol  c. 
include  those  agreements  which  are  not  comprised  within 
the  first  2  classes,  and  may  be  either  oral  or  in  writing. 
As  regards  the  mode  of  their  creation,  C.  are  further  dis- 
tinguished as  express  or  implied.  They  are  express  when 
stated  by  the  parties  thereto  consenting  in  direct  and  formal 
terms ;  implied,  when  they  derive  their  origin  and  validity 
from  construction  of  law.  as  being  of  such  a  nature  that 
reason  and  justice  dictate  their  fulfilment.    C  are  still  differ- 


ently classified  in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  perform- 
ance, as  executed  and  executory.  They  are  said  to  Ije 
executed  when  the  obligations  therein  created  have  been 
already  carried  out ;  executory,  when  their  fulfilment  is  yet 
to  be  accomplished.  C.  of  every  variety  include  4  essential 
constituent  elements— 1,  there  nmst  be  appropriate  parties  : 
2,  there  must  be  mutual  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment :  3,  there  must  be  a  valid  consideration,  either  actual 
or  presumed  ;  and  4,  there  must  be  a  definite  sul>iect-matter 
to  be  acted  upon.  As  regards  the  first  \H,\nX.  all  ju-rsons  are 
capable  of  binding  themselves  by  their  contracts  except  cer- 
tain important  classes  of  individuals  who  labor  under  some 
natural  infirmity,  either  from  want  of  sufficient  age  (as  in- 
fants), or  from  lack  of  requisite  mental  soundness  (as  idiots 
and  lunatics),  or  who  are  placed  arbitrarily  under  disability 
in  consequence  of  their  legal  status  (as  married  women). 
Drunkards,  seamen,  aliens,  and  bankrupts  are  also  incapaci- 
tated in  certain  instances. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  thev  as- 
sume, parties  to  C.  may  act  either  severally  or  iointly.  or 
jointly  and  .severally.  The  right  to  enforce  agreem'ents 
against  others  may  also  be  either  several  or  joint— that  is. 
it  may  inhere  in  a  single  individual  or  in  2  or  more  collect- 
ively. No  right  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be  both  joint  and 
several  at  the  same  time,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  corresponding  liability.  Parties  may  also  acton  their 
own  behalf,  or  in  a  representative  capacity  as  agents  or 
partners.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  C,  a  corporation, 
however  numerous  its  members  may  be.  is  regarded  as  a 
single  person.  The  second  element  of  C,  assent,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  term  "  agreement  "—a  meeting  of 
minds.  Assent  must  be  mutual,  and  have  reference  to  ex- 
actly the  same  stipulations.  There  must  not  only  be  a  pro- 
posal, but  an  acceptance,  and  if  any  modification  in  the 
terms  of  the  original  offer  is  made  by  the  party  by  whom  it 
is  received,  no  C.  is  established. 

The  element  of  consideration  is  that  which  gives  C.  a 
legal,  as  distinguished  from  a  moral,  validity,  for,  as  a  rale, 
promises  are  not  enforceable  in  law  which  do  not  rest  on 
such  a  basis.  The  consideration  is  the  cau.se  of  a  C.,  the  re- 
turn for  a  stipidation.  the  price  for  a  promise.  It  may  be 
something  actually  rendered,  as  is  requisite  in  nearly  aU 
simple  C,  or  its  existence  may  be  conclusively  presumed,  as 
in  negotiable  paper  which  has  passed  into  circulation,  and 
in  C.  under  seal.  The  care  and  deUberation  with  which  the 
latter  are  usually  formed  are  considered  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  an  actual  consideration. 

The  gen.  principle  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  C.  is. 
that  patties  may  enter  into  agreements  of  any  character  they 
may  choose.  Certain  important  exceptions  are,  however, 
established  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  Thus,  the  subject- 
matter  must  not  contemplate  any  illegal  or  immoral  under- 
taking. Such  agreements  are  necessarily  nugatory,  and  if 
attempted  to  be  enforced  their  illegality  may  be  alleged  as 
a  valid  defence.  But  when  the  terms  of  the  parties'  stipu- 
lations are  not  thus  contravened,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
courts  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the  language  em- 
ployed as  expressing  the  intentions  of  the  persons  contract- 
ing," and  to  enforce  all  unfulfilled  obligations  thence  resulting. 
For  this  purpose  certain  definite  rules  of  interi)retation  and 
construction  have  been  estaltlished,  which  are  adapted  to 
remove  ambiguities  and  resolve  uncertainties.  These  are 
principally  applicable  to  agreements  in  writing.  If  the  ap- 
plication of  these  shows  a  comprehensible  agreement,  and 
no  defences  alleged  prove  its  invalidity  or  that  its  tenns 
have  been  satisfied  either  wholly  or  in  part,  an  adequate 
remedy  will  be  given  for  its  \iolation.  In  courts  of  law  this 
consists  of  pecuniary  recompense  or  damages  for  the  in- 
jury .sustained,  while  courts  of  equity,  in  proper  instances, 
will  decree  a  specific  performance  of  the  engagements 
undertaken. 

Certain  C.  are  required  to  be  in  writing,  for  the  better 
prevention  of  fraud  and  convenience  in  proving  their  stipu- 
lations. This  reijuirement  depends  upon  the  .so  called 
"statute  of  frauds."  The  prin.  classes  of  agreements  within 
its  provisions  are  C.  made  upon  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, C.  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  wrongful  act  of 
another,  C.  which  are  not  to  be  performed  within  ]  yr.,  C . 
for  the  sale  of  any  interest  in  land,  and  C.  for  the  sale  of 
personal  property  "of  a  specified  value— usually  $.50  and  up- 
ward. In  all  these  cases  the  agreement,  or  some  memoran- 
dum thereof,  when  written,  must  also  be  signed,  or  in  some 
States  subscribed,  by  the  party  charged  therewith  or  his 
agent.  In  the  sale  of  goods,  the  delivery  by  the  seller 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the 
goods  will  render  a  reduction  of  the  contract  to  writing  un- 
necessary. 

The  reinedv  upon  C.  by  action  at  law  is  confined  by  ".'Stat- 
utes of  limitations  "  within  certain  prescribed  periods  after 
their  maturity.  The  provisions  generally  made  are  that  no 
action  can  be  brought  upon  a  simple  C.  after  the  lapse  of  (> 
yrs.,  or  upon  sealed  instruments  after  20  jts.,  fnjm  the  time 
when  they  become  due. 

The  const,  of  the  U.  S.  provides  that  "  no  State  shall  pass 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  ofC."  Much  discussion 
has  arisen  upon  the  effect  of  this  prohibition.  It  has  been 
decided  that  it  applies  as  well  to  executed  C.  or  grants  as  to 
those  which  are  executory.  Not  only  agreements  between 
individuals,  but  with  States,  as  the  charters  of  corporations, 
confer  privileges  which  are  inviolable,  unless  there  is  some 
prior  reservation  of  a  power  to  make  alterations. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

€oiitra}'er'va  [Sp.  contrayerha,  a  "counter-herb"  f>r 
"antidote"],  a  drtig  once  in  repute  as  a  diaphoretic  ami 
stimulant,  derived  from  the  root-stocks  of  4  different  specirs 
of  Dm-steida,  of  the  order  Urticacese.  Dontenia  C.  is  a  per 
ennial  Mex.  herb  with  irregularly-lobed  leaves.  DorsUnvi 
HouKtorda  and  Dorstenia  Drakena  also  grow  in  Mex.  The 
root-stock  is  about  ^  inch  thick,  sending  out  on  all  sides 
many  slender  fibres  covered  with  small  knots.     It  lias  an 
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aromatic  odor,  aiul  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  Doixtenia 
Bra^UiritM.t.  a  steniless  species,  with  lieart-shaped  leaves 
iind  a  circular  ivceptade,  a  native  of  the  W.  I.  and  Brazil, 
furnishes  much  of  the  ('.  of  commerce.  These  plants  have 
been  represented  as  eflicacious  for  serpent  bites,  and  hence 
the  name  i'..  an  •antidote."  like  our  "snake  root."  is  given 
to  manv  different  plants. 

Coiitrol'ler  (ori:;inally  written  romptroller),  [Fr. 
coiitivUxr].  iu\  officer  apiHiinted  to  control  or  supervise  the 
accounts  of  other  officers,  and  to  certify  whether  the  mat- 
ters confided  to  his  care  have  been  controlled  or  examined. 
In  tlie  State  of  N.  Y.  a  C.  is  elected  by  the  people.  His  title 
is  written  comptroller. 

Contusion.    See  Wounds. 

CoiiTen'tion-Par'liament,  in  G.  Brit.,  a  parliament 
convened  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereinrn,  when  tlie 
crown  is  in  abeyance.  Two  f.-P.  have  occurred— the  first 
met  in  Apr.  10(K)  and  restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne: 
the  second  met  in  Ki.SS  and  declared  that  King  James  II. 
liad  abdicated  the  crowi,  which  was  transferred  to  William 
and  Maiy. 

C'onver'sion  [from  the  Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  rerto, 
rtn-iiiii.  to  "  turn  "J,  in  metallurgy,  the  process  by  which 
steel  is  produced  from  iron  or  from  iron  carl)ide  (east  iron). 
Iron  Is  converted  into  steel  by  long  heating  in  contact  with 
carbon.  Cast  iron  is  converted  by  "puddling,"  or  by  the 
process  of  Bessemer. 

Conversion,  in  law.  This  word  has  two  significations  : 
1.  In  equity  jurisprudence  it  means  the  theoretical  change 
of  land  into  money  or  money  into  land.  The  will  of  an 
owner  of  property  thus  to  change  it,  expressed  in  legal 
forms,  is  in  some  instances  equivalent  to  an  actual  change, 
as  where  a  testator  directs  his  land  to  be  sold  and  converted 
into  money.  It  is  deemed  to  be  sold  from  the  moment  of 
his  death,  "and  to  ha%-e  the  qualities  of  personal  property. 
This  is  termed  equitable  C.  2.  In  the  law-courts  the  word 
"conversion"  is  applied  to  an  unauthorized  exercise  of 
acts  of  ownership  over  the  personal  property  of  another. 
It  is  deemed  to  be  a  wrong  or  "  turt."  and  the  owTier  of  the 
property  may  either  rechiim  it  or  treat  the  vvTong-doer  as 
having  become  owner  and  recover  the  value  of  it.  C.  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  common-law  action  of  trover, 
which  word  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  word  troucer.  to  fijid. 
There  is  a  legal  fiction  that  the  defendant  found  the  plain- 
tiff's property  and  converted  it  to  his  own  iise.  The  mate- 
rial part  of  the  case  is  the  C.  To  constitute  a  ease  of  C.  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  any  intent  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  his  interest.  It  is  enough  if  there  were 
an  intent  to  appropriate  the  goods  or  to  exercise  an  act  of 
ownership  over  them,  even  though  that  were  done  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  owner's  right.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Convocation.     See  Appestiix. 

Convoivula'ceje  [from  ('o«ro/iv//«^\  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  nK  istly  have  twin- 
ing stems  and  a  milky  juice.  It  comprises  nearly  7(X)  known 
species,  many  of  which  are  natives  (jf  tropical  ci  mntries,  and 
have  beautiful  flowers  with  5  stamens.  The  corolla  is  moiio- 
petalous,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule.  The  roots  of  some  species 
possess  purgative  qualities,  as  jalap  (Exoqonbnn  purrjas. 
Among  the  valuable  products  of  this  order  is  the  sweet  po- 
tato. Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers,  as  the  Tpomrea  purpurea,  or  morning-glory. 

Convol'vulus  [from  the  Lat.  con,  "together. ''and  roiro, 
to  "roll  "],  a  genus  of  jilants  of  the  natural  order  Convolvu- 
laceae,  containing  many  species,  herbaceous  or  shrubby.  The 
stems  are  usually  twining,  the  flowers  often  large  and  of 
various  beautifulcolors  ;  the  fruit  a  capsule, somewhat  suc- 
culent. Some  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The  C. 
Kcammonia  yields  scammony.  ('.  gcopari>i!t,  a  shrubby  spe- 
cies, native  of  the  Canary  Isles,  yields  the  "  oil  of  rhodium  " 
and  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  called  rosewood,  which  has  an 
odor  somewhat  like  that  of  roses.  The  original  genus  is  for 
convenience  divided  into  several  sub-genera.  :Most  of  the 
genuine  species  belong  to  the  Old  World.  The  showy  morn- 
ing-glories, etc.,  chiefly  Amer.,  belong  to  Ipomaa. 

Con'voy  [Fr.  convoi,  from  conroyer,  to  "  carry  "  or  "con- 
duct '■],  a  name  given  to  one  or  more  ships  of  war  employed 
to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  against  an  enemy.  If 
a  ship  part  company  with  the  C.  or  neglect  to  obey  the 
signals,  all  claims  for  insurance  are  forfeited.  C,  in  the 
military  service,  is  a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  provisions 
or  warlike  stores,  or  a  detachment  of  troops  appointed  to 
guard  such  a  train. 

Convul'slons  [from  the  Lat.  convello,  conruhum,  to 
"pull  violently'"],  an  acute  nervous  affection  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  during  which  the  patient  loses  consciousness, 
the  muscles  of  the  bf)dy  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and 
the  limbs  first  stiffened  and  twisted,  then  agitated  by  irreg- 
ular involuntary  movements.  The  face  is  distorted,  the 
eyeballs  rolled  upward,  the  teeth  clinched,  biting  the  tongue, 
Avliich  protrudes  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Respira- 
tion is  arrested  by  the  stiffening  of  the  chest-muscles  and 
by  closure  of  the  glottis ;  the  patient  grows  black  in  the 
face,  and  froth  oozes  from  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  from 
the  nostiils  ;  the  veins  of  the  neck  swell.  After  some  time 
the  muscles  relax  agviin,  respiration  is  restored,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  limbs  ceases,  the  patient  either  returns  entirely 
to  consciousness  or  falls  into  a  heavy  sleep,  which  may  la.st 
several  hours.  C.  occur  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  : 
in  diseases  of  other  organs  of  the  body  that  transmit  irrita- 
tion to  these  centres  ;  finally,  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood  which  interfere  with  their  nutrition. 

C.  dependent  on  transmitted  irritations  occur  principally 
in  children.  They  may  occur  spontaneously,  owing  to  a  con- 
genital predisposition,  or  they  may  be  excited  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums  in  dentition,  by  indigestion,  by  worms,  by 
the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  as  pneumonia  or  eruptive 
fevers;  by  some  accidents,  iis  extensive  burns.  Women  in 
childbirth  are  liable  to  C.  of  a  similar  character,  more  fre- 
quently, however,  associated  with    an    alteration  of   tlie 
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blood  that  is  liable  to  occur  during  pregnancy,  and  due  to 
transient  kidney  disease  (nephritisi.  They  (jccur  also  in 
genuuie  nephritis  or  Bright's  disea.se.  and  in  that  which 
often  complicates  the  second  and  tliird  stages  of  scarlet 
fever.  Any  C.  may  prove  fatal  if  the  arrest  of  respiration 
be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

The  treatment  of  C.  may  sometimes  be  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause.  In  the  other  cases,  where  life  is  liable 
to  be  endangered  by  the  duration  or  rapid  repetition  of 
convulsive  attacks,  these  urgently  demand  relief.  Com- 
pression of  the  carotids  has  been  used  piincipally  in  idio- 
pathic epilepsy.  Cold  applications  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Venesection  may  be  indicated  by  extreme  lividity 
of  the  face  and  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck.  It  is 
most  often  needed  in  puerperal  C.  Large  doses  of  chloral 
are  especially  useful  for  infantile  C.  or  for  those  of  scarlet 
fever,  or  during  the  int.erval  of  attacks  to  prevent  their  re- 
newal. The  warm  bath  may  be  used  in  nearly  all  ca.ses,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  puerperal  ('..  where  it  may  be  contra-indi- 
cated by  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  the  patient. 

An  hysterical  C.  may  be  treated  with  the  neiTous  stimu- 
lants formerly  called  antispasmodics,  especially  assafoetida, 
valerian,  ether  (internallyi.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'liic. 
C'ljc,  by  Pp.oF.  Abkam  Jacobi,  M.  B.] 

Con'way  (Thomas\  Cocxt  de,  a  gen.,  b.  in  Ire.  in  1733. 
rem<jved  to  the  U.  S.  in  1777.  He  became  a  brig.-gen.  in  the 
Amer.  army  :  was  a  partisan  of  Gen.  (iates.  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  iii  the  intrigues  against  Gen.  Washington  ;  after- 
ward entered  the  Fr.  service,  became  a  count,  a  field-mar- 
shal, and  gov.  of  the  Vr.  E.  I.     D.  about  1800. 

Co'nj",  an  animal  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Hyraciu.e  (which  see). 

Cony  (Samiei.),  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Augusta.  Me..  Feb.  JJ7. 

181 1,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1829  ;  was  a  judge  of  probate 
l>M0-47.  and  gov.  of  .Me.  18fVi-07.     D.  Sept.  .5.  1870. 

Conybeare,  kun'e-bair  (.John),  b.  at  Pinhay,  JEng..  Jan. 
31. 1(592.  became  bp.  of  Bristol  in  17.'i0.  He  wrote  a  Defence  of 
Revealed  Relujion,  in  answer  to  Tindal.    U.  July  1-3,  1755. 

Cook  (Ch.\rles>.  D.  D..  a  Wesleyan  divine,  chief  founder 
of  :Methodism  in  Fr..  b.  in  Lond.  in  1787 :  entered  the  Wes- 
levan  ministry  in  1817.  went  to  Fr.  in  1818.  travelled  there, 
founding  Meth.  societies  and  aiding  in  the  revival  of  the 
Huguenot  chs.  till  his  death  in  1858. 

Cook  (("lakence  Chatham),  a  journalist  and  art-ciitic. 
b.  at  Dorchester.  IMass..  Sept.  8.  1828:  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1819,  and  studied  arch,  in  the  office  of  A.  J.  D<jwning 
and  Calvert  Vaux  at  Newburg.  In  ]8t)3  he  contributed  to 
the  Xew  York  Tribune  a  series  of  articles  on  Amer.  art. 
based  upon  the  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  XewY'ork  Sani- 
tarv  Fair  of  that  yr.  In  18()9  he  went  as  coirespondent  of 
the"  Tribune  to  Paiis,  but  resigned  that  position  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ger.  war.  passed  some  time  in  It., 
and  on  his  return  to  Amer.  resumed  his  fcrnner  connection 
w  ith  the  Tril/une.  Wrote  The  Central  Park  and  the  text  to 
accompany  Durer"s  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  one  of  the 
assistant  eds.  of  ./."a-  I'nir    Cyc. 

Cook  (Captain  James),  an  Eng.  navigator,  b.  of  verj-poor 
parents  at  Marton.  in  Y'orkshire,  Oct.  27.  1728.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  17.5.5,  and  served  as  master  <)f  a  sloop  at  the 
capture"  of  C^ue.  in  ]75;i.  He  commanded  an  expedition 
sent  to  the  S.  Pacific  in  1768 to  obsene  the  transit  of  Venus. 
After  he  had  observed  the  transit  with  success  on  the  island 
of  Tahiti,  he  visited  Xew  Zealand  and  explored  the  coast 
of  Xew  S.  Wales.  In  1772  he  conducted  another  exploring 
expedition  in  order  to  discover  the  Terra  A>/.<:tralis.  a  conti- 
nent supposed  to  exist  in  high  S.  lats.  He  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  discovered  the  island  of  Xew  Caledonia,  and 
penetrated  southward  as  far  as  71°  S.  lat..  but  did  not  find 
the  Terra  Australis.  In  July  1776  he  sailed  on  a  third  voy- 
age, the  obiect  of  which  w'as  to  discover  a  X.  W.  passage 
by  way  of  Bering"s  Strait.  He  discovered  the  S.  I.  in  1778. 
and  explored  Bering"s  Strait.  Having  returned  to  Hawaii 
to  pass  the  winter,  the  natives  of  that  island  stole  one  of 
his  boats,  ("apt.  C.  with  a  few  men  went  on  shore  to  re- 
cover it,  and  was  killed  by  the  savages  Feb.  14,  1779.  (See 
A.  Kippis.  Lift  or'  Cupt.  James  Cook.) 

Cook  (Rev.  Joseph),  A.  M.,  b.  Jan.  26.  18.38.  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  X.  Y..  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  in  1865:  studied  theol. 
at  Andover  Sem.  and  in  Ger. :  wrote  Boston  Monday  Lectures, 
Bioloqy.  and  Transcendentalism. 

Cooke  (Amos  Starr),  Rev.,  a  Congl.  missionary,  b.  in 
Danburv.  Conn.,  in  1810.  grad.  at  Yale  in  18:i4.  Entered  the 
service  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  reached 
the  S.  I.  in  Apr.  18:37.  In  that  yr.  he  took  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  ex- 
erted a  controlling  influetice  in  shaping  the  character  of  the 
rising  kings  and  nobles  :  the  last  3  Kamehamehas  were  ed. 
bv  hiib.     D.  Mar.  20.  1871. 

Cooke  (Edward).  D.  D..  b.  at  Bethlehem.  X.  H..  Jan.  19. 

1812.  grad.  at  Middletown  in  18:38:  in  1804  was  elected  piin. 
of  the  Wesleyan  Acad.,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  one  of  the  oldest 
Meth.  literary  insts.  in  Amer. 

Cooke  (Jav),  a  financier,  b.  in  Sandusky.  O.,  Aug.  1(\ 
1821.  went  to  Phila.  in  18:38,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  and  afterward  a  partner. 
He  established  the  firm  "  Jay  Cooke  &  Co."  in  1861,  and  be- 
came well  known  as  a  successful  govt,  agent  for  the  war- 
loans  during  the  c.  war. 

Cooke  (Josiah  Parsons.  Jr.\  a  chemist,  b.  at  Boston. 
Mass..  Oct.  12,  1827,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1848.  He  became  in 
m51  Erving  prof,  of  chem.  and  mineralogy  in  Harvard  I  niv. 
Wrote  Chemical  Physics,  Religion  and  Chem.,  and  Pi-inciiUes 
or'  Chemical  Phitos.  „  .    „     .-,- 

"  Cooke  (XicuoLAs"),  b.  at  Providence.  R.  T.,  Feb.  3^1.1.. 
deputv-gov.  of  his  native  State  in  1775.  and  gov.  1"5^<J: 
was  a  pei-sonal  friend  of  Gen.  Washington.    D.  Sept.  14. 1 .82. 

Cook'nian  (Geouge  G.'i  an  eminent  pulpit-orator  of  the 

M   E  Ch..  b.  at  Hull.  Eng..  WX).     While  engaged  in  business 

iie  was  a  local  preacher  in  the  V.  S..  and  afterward  m  Eng. 

,  Having  returned  to  the  U.'S.  in  182.5.  he  entered  the  itiner 
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ant  ranks  in  1826,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
preaclier  of  great  ability  and  success  ;  was  cliaplain  to  the 
House  of  Eejis.  1838-39.  He  was  lost  at  sea  on  the  steamer 
rt-esident.  which  left  X.  Y.  for  Liverpool  Mar.  11,  1841. 

Coo'ley  (Thom.\s  M.).  a  jurist,  b.  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6, 
1824,  removed  to  ]\[ich.  in  184:1  and  became  a  lawyer  in  1846. 
Author  of  legal  reports,  digests,  and  compilations.  He  be- 
came prof,  of  law  in  Mich.  Univ.  in  1850,  a  justice  in  the  su- 
preme couit  of  Mich,  in  1864,  and  chief-justice  in  1867. 

Coo'lidge  (Carlos),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Windsor,  Vt., 
in  1792.  grad.  at  Middleburv  in  1811,  became  gov.  of  Vt. 
1849-51.     D.  Aug.  15,  1866. 

Coo'ly,  or  Coo'lle,  a  Hindostance  word  of  Arabic 
origin,  signifying  a  "slave"  or  "common  laborer,"  has  of 
late  been  applied  to  emigrants  from  India  and  Chi.,  who 
have  superseded  the  negroes  in  large  numbers  since  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  W.  I. 

Coou'tie,  or  Cooii'ta  [an  Indian  word],  the  popular 
name  of  the  Zamia  inlegrifoUa,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Cycadacea?,  a  native  of  S.  Fla.  Its  stem  aliounds  in  starcli, 
from  which  a  part  of  tlie  Fla.  aiTowroot  is  prepared.  Other 
species  of  the  genus  are  cultivated  in  the  Bahamas  and  in 
Asia  for  their  starch,  which,  however,  is  usually  classed  as 
sago.  Fla.  once  produced  great  quantities  of  this  com- 
modity, of  which  the  quality  is  often  excellent. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Ashley).     See  SHAPTESBrnY. 

Coop'er  (Sir  Astley-  Paston),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
an  Eug.  surgeon,  b.  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  Aug.  23,  1768 ; 
became  prof,  of  anatomy  at  Surgeon's  Hall  in  1792,  and  sur- 
geon to  Guy's  Hospital  in  18(X).  He  gained  distinction  by  a 
work  on  hernia  (1804-07),  and  practised  surgery  in  Lond. 
His  annual  income  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £21,000. 
Wrote  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Siirgc-ry.  D.  Feb.  12, 
1841.    (See  B.  B.  Cooper,  Life  of  Si>'  Asiley  P.  CoojKr.) 

Cooper  (Ja.mes),  h.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  May  8,  1810, 
grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  1831 ;  studied  law,  was  a  rep. 
in  Cong,  ffom  Pa.  1839-43,  and  a  leadhig  opponent  of  the 
repudiation  movement  in  Pa.  in  1847  ;  was  atty-gen.  of  Pa. 
in  1848,  U.  S.  Senator  1849-55,  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  U. 
volunteers  in  1861.     D.  Mar.  28,  1863. 

Cooper  (Ja.mes  Fenimore),  a  novelist,  b.  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 1789,  was  a  son  of  Judge  William  Cooper.-  The 
latter  I'emoved  to  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1790,  and  founded 
Cooperstown.  Young  C.  entered  Yale  in  1802,  and  became 
a  mdpn.  in  the  U.  S.  N.  in  1806.  In  1811  he  quitted  the  naval 
service.  lu  1822  he  produced  The  S]nj,  a  Tali:  of  the  Xoitral 
Ground,  which  had  great  success,  was  republished  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  translated  into  several  langs. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Pioneers,  Tlie  Pilot,  The  Last  of  the 
Mohiauis,  The  lied  Rover,  The  Pathfinder,  Afloat  and  Ashore, 
and  Oak  Openings.    D.  Sept.  14,  1851. 

Cooper  (Myles),  LL.D.,  Oxon.,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
second  pres.  of  King's  Coll.  (now  called  Columbia  Coll.), 
New  York,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1735,  and  ed.  at  Ox.  ;  came  to  Amer. 
in  1762,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  pres.  of 
King's  Coll.,  and  was  made  pres.  in  May  1763.  In  the  revolt 
of  the  colonies  he  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  the  counti'y.  He  became  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Eng.  chapel  in  Edinburgh.    D.  May  1,  1785. 

Cooper  (Peter),  LL.D.,  a  maimfacturer,  inventor,  and 
philan.,  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  12,  1791.  His  early  life  was  one 
of  laljor  and  struggle,  as  it  is  with  most  of  the  successful 
men  in  this  country.  He  commenced  in  early  boyhood  to 
help  his  father  as  a  manufacturer  of  hats.  He  attended 
school  only  for  half  of  each  day  for  a  single  yr.,  and  beyond 
this  very  humtjle  instruction  his  acquisitions  were  all  his 
own.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  to  h-arii  flic  trade  of 
coachmaking,  and  completed  his  apprenticeship  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  master.  The  foundation  of  Mr.  C.'s  fortune 
was  laid  in  the  opportune  invention  of  an  improvement  in 
machines  for  sheai-ing  cloth.  This  was  largely  called  into 
use  during  the  war  of  1812  with  the  Eng.,  when  all  impor- 
tations of  cloth  from  that  country  were  stopped.  The 
machines  lost  their  value,  however,  on  the  declaration  of 
peace.  Mr.  C.  then  turned  his  shop  into  the  manufacture 
of  cabinet-ware.  He  afterward  went  into  the  grocery 
business  in  New  York,  and  finally  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  and  isinglass.  ]\ir.  C.  in  3  particulars— as  a 
capitalist  and  manufacturer,  as  an  inventor,  and  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist—was connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  accessions  to  the  industrial  arts  of  this  country, 
its  progress  in  invention,  mikI  tlie  promotion  of  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions  intended  for  the  people  at  large. 
In  1830  he  erected  works  for  tln'  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Canton,  near  Baltimore.  Subsequtntlv  he  erected  a  rolling 
and  a  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  first 
successfully  apphed  anthracite  to  the  puddhng  of  iron.  In 
1845  he  nino^ed  the  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  in  these 
works  he  was  the  first  to  roll  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire- 
proof Ijuildings. 

While  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  C.  built,  in  1830,  after  his  own  de- 
signs, the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  constructed  on  this 
continent.  Next  we  find  Mr.  C.  taking  great  interest  and 
investing  large  capital  in  the  extension  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, ser\'ing  as  pres.  or  director  of  several  telegraph 
COS.,  and  he  took  part  actively  in  the  first  expedition  that 
laid  tlie  Atlantic  cable  in  1854.  Before  the  water  was  let 
into  the  Erie  Canal  it  was  a  question  what  was  the  best  pro- 
pelling power  for  tlie  boats  to  be  employed  on  the  canal. 
Mr.  C.  then  made  an  experiment  of  propelhng  a  boat  by 
means  of  an  endless  chain  2  m.  long,  supported  on  posts 
and  rollers,  which  was  driven  liy  tlie  force  of  elevated  water, 
and  might  he  driven  by  any  other  power.  By  means  of  this 
he  propelled  a  iioat  2  ra.  in  11  minutes.  This  method  of 
propulsion  has  since  been  successfully  and  very  usefully 
applied  in  passing  boats  through  the  locks  of  the  Del.  and 
Karitan  Canal. 

Mr.  C.  has  served  in  the  New  York  common  council,  and 
also  as  a  school  com.  But  the  most  cherished  object  of  Mr. 
C.  "s  life,  early  conceived  and  faithfully  carried  out  as  soon 


as  his  means  permitted,  was  the  estalilisliment  of  an  inst. 
for  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes,  during  their 
leisure  from  work  or  in  the  eveninu-s.  when  thev  might  ob- 
tain higher  attainments  in  tlie  iiractii-al  arts  in  "which  they 
happened  to  be  engaged,  or  learn  some  industrial  pursuit 
they  might  desire.  Accordingly,  in  the  yr.  18.54  he  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  large  building  at  the  junction  of  the  3d 
and  4th  avenues  in  New  York,  "to  be  devoted  forever  to 
the  union  of  art  and  science  in  their  application  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life,"  where  instruction  free  of  rharge  has  been 
given  since  to  many  thousands  of  pupils  in  math.,  practical 
engineering,  practical  chem.,  natural  philos.,  and  eveiy 
branch  of  drawing  and  painting.  Beside  these  free  schools, 
there  is  a  large  free  reading-room  and  lihraiy  for  the  use  of 
all  comers. 

On  May  18,  1876,  the  Independent  [larty  nominated  him 
for  Pres.  of  the  L^.  S.,  and  he  received  nearly  100,0(X)  votes. 
D.  Apr.  4,  1883.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  J.  C. 
Zachos,  Curator  of  Cooper  Union  l\ 

Cooper  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  natural  philoB.,  phys., 
and  lawyer,  b.  in  Lond.  Oct.  22,  17.59.  He  accompanied  Dr. 
Priestley  to  tlie  U.  S.  in  1792.  In  1820  he  was  chosen  pres. 
of  S.  C.  Coll.  at  Columbia.    D.  May  11,  1839. 

Co-opera'tioii  [from  the  Lat.  co  (con),  "  together,"  and 
operor,  operatiis,  to  "work"],  the  name  given  to  attempts 
made  within  the  last  45  yrs.  to  introduce  into  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life  principles  which  should  bring  about  a 
beneficial  change  in  the  organization  of  society.  The  sys- 
tems propounded  l)y  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  Owen  had  the 
common  character  of  claiming  to  be  a  code  by  which  the 
whole  life  of  man  should  be  transfonned,  and  a  state  of 
order  and  prosperity  take  the  place  of  oiir  present  imperfect 
civilization.  Louis  Blanc  proposed  to  start  from  things  as 
they  are,  and  suggested  a  scheme  by  which  govt.,  should 
take  upon  itself  the  regulation  of  industry  and  the  task  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  evils  of  competition.  To  effect  this, 
govt,  should  raise  a  loan,  the  products  of  which  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  creation  of  social  factories  in  every  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  govt,  should  draw  up  the 
regulations,  which  should  be  discussed  and  voted  for  by  the 
reps,  of  the  people.  Every  workman  of  good  character 
should  be  admitted  to  labor  in  these  factories,  so  far  as  the 
cap.  would  admit,  the  wages  of  all  to  be  the  same.  During 
the  first  yr.  of  the  existence  of  any  factory,  govt,  should 
regulate  the  hierarchy  of  functions ;  after  that,  this  should 
be  regulated  by  the  workers  themselves.  Every  yr.  the 
profits  should  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  members ;  the  second  to 
be  for  the  support  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm,  and  for  spe- 
cial aid  to  any  branch  of  industry  which  should  temporarily 
require  it ;  the  third  to  be  devoted  to  furnish  means  of  work 
to  those  who  desire  to  join  the  association.  Capitalists 
might  l)e  admitted,  and  receive  interest,  which  should  be 
guaranteed,  but  should  not  share  in  the  profits  except  as 
workers.  This  gen.  idea  of  the  organization  of  labor,  di- 
vested of  some  of  its  less  practicable  features,  and  with  the 
addition  of  others,  has  been  carried  out  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  the  L^  S.  It  was  early  perceived  that  if  work- 
ers were  to  live  by  the  sale  of  articles  which  they  could  not 
eat,  a  market  mu.st  be  found  for  these  sales.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  co-operative  stores  by  the  union  of  consum- 
ers, who  furnish  the  cap.  and  divide  annually  among  them- 
selves the  profits  arising  from  the  sales,  the  ordinary  sellintr 
price  being  fixed  up<in  e.ich  article,  thus  practically  doing 
away  with  those  middlemen  who,  producing  nothing,  stand 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  and  absorb  much 
of  the  product.  More  actual  progress  has  indeed  been  made 
in  organizing  the  distribution  than  the  production  of  arti- 
cles of  sujiply,  although  the  latter  has  been  attempted  with 
encouraging  success.  This  co-operative  system  has  this 
radical  distinction  from  the  socialist  and  communist  asso- 
ciations, that  the  net  proceeds  of  one's  labor  belong  to  each 
member,  to  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing a  common  fund  belonging  to  the  collective  body.  [From 
oiig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Hon.  Thomas  Hughes.] 

Coop'ersto'ivn,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  S.  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  69  m.  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  an 
acad.     Pop.  1880,  2199. 

Cooper  Uuioii.     See  Cooper  (Peter). 

Coo'sa,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  formed  by  the  Etowah  and 
Oostenaula,  which  unite  at  Rome,  Ga.  It  crosses  the  E. 
boundary  of  Ala.,  flows  S.  W.,  then  S.,  until  it  unites  with 
the  Tallapoosa ;  the  stream  thus  formed  is  the  Alabama 
River.    Length  of  the  C.  estimated  at  350  m. 

Coos  Bay,  the  prin.  seaport  of  S.  Or.  Its  entrance  is 
good,  and  its  bar  has  14  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  Coos 
River  flows  into  it.  The  bay  is  important  chiefly  for  its  ter- 
tiary lignitic  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  S.  side  over  a  large 
area.    Pop.  1880  of  Coos  City  precinct,  307. 

Coot,  a  name  in  Eng.  generally  applied  to  the  Fidica  atra, 
a  wadinir  birdaUied  to  the  rails  and  to  the  Fulica  Americana 
of  N.  Amer.  The  name  should  be  restricted  in  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  applied  in  Amer.  to  several  ducks.  Among 
these  are  the  box  C.  or  surf  duck  of  the  E.  and  W.  coasts 
of  N.  Amer.,  the  broad-biUed  C,  the  white-winged  C.  or  vel- 
vet duck,  and  other  species.  In  the  S.  the  name  is  given  to 
the  sora  rail  (Ortyqometra  Ca?'olina). 

Copal'ba  [a  word  of  Brazihan  origin].  Balsam  of,  a 
stimulant,  diuretic,  oleo-resinous  drug,  which  has  decided 
value  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  ParA  in  Brazil,  though  the  trees  which  produce 
it  grow  extensively  in  many  parts  of  tropical  Amer.  These 
trees  are  of  many  species  or  varieties,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cojwiffra  aiid  the  order  Leguminosfe. 

Co'pal  [a  term  of  Mex.  origin],  applied  to  several  resins 
u.sed  in  prepariiii;  varnishes.  The  C.  of  commerce  is  usually 
a  nearly  colorless  sulistance  imported  from  tropical  Amer., 
India,  and  E.  and  W.  Afr.  The  Amer.  C.  comes  from  legu- 
minous trees  of  the  genus  Hymencua  and  allied  genera.  Zan- 
zibar C.  is  the  best. 
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Copaii',  a  ruined  city  of  Conti-al  Amer..  in  Honduras,  on 
the  C'opan  Hiver,  about  30  ni.  E.  of  t'liu(|uinuihi.  Tlic  le- 
niains.  wliich  extend  nearly  3  m.  alonp  the  river,  coniprise  a 
temple  1^4  ft.  lonjr  and  several  pyramidal  structures,  with 
sculptured  idols  ivsemblins  those  o(  the  anc.  Egyptians. 
*See  Stephens.  Ctntral  Anur.) 

i'opartiiersliip.    See  Partnership. 

fope  (Ed\v.\ui)  Dkinker),  a  naturalist,  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  V.  Cope,  noticed  below,  b.  in  Phila.  July^S.  1H40.  In 
18tU  he  was  appointed  pn^'.  of  natural  science  in  Haverford 
Coll.,  which  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
1867.  Wrote  Si/x/t/iiu/ic  Arru/u/ei/te/it  of  the  Lactititia  ami 
OphidUi  ami  of'tht  I'la.-'K  RtrptUia.  On  lite  Hyiwlhtnis  of  Eru- 
lution.  PhyMcal  ami  Metaphyical,  and  The  Extinct  Vertebrala 
of  the  EiK-tne  Eorinut'wns  of  H'yo.,  describing  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  types  of  >[ammalia  ever  discovered,  being 
the  oldest  known  from  the  tertiary  formations. 

Cope  (Thomas  Pym»,  a  merchant  of  Phila.,  b.  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.,  in  ir6t<.  He  conmienced  business  in  Phila.  in  1790, 
and  in  18:il  established  the  first  line  of  packets  between  that 
city  and  Liverpool ;  took  a  leading  part  in  procuring  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mercantile  Library.     D.  Nov.  22,  18.54. 

Copec',  or  Copeck,  a  Kus.  coin.  They  were  originally 
made  of  silver,  but  afterward  of  copper.  The  value  of  the 
C.  at  present  is  equal  to  one  one-hundredth  part  of  a  ruble. 

Copenha'geu  [Dan.  KJobenharn,  i.  e.  "merchants' 
haven  "J,  the  cap.  of  Den.,  partly  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Seeland  and  partly  on  the  i.sland  of  Amager,  in  lat. 
55°  40'  X.,  km.  12°  34'  7"  E.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor,  and  is 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Den.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  but  the  walls  have  been  partially  demolished,  and 
the  ditches  filled  up  and  transformed  into  a  promenade. 
Among  its  palaces  are  the  Rosenborg  and  the  royal  palace. 
There  are  several  fine  chs.  :  the  Frue  Kirke,  or  metropolitan 
ch.  ;  St.  Peter's,  the  Ger.  cli.,  with  a  spire  2.50  ft.  high,  and 
the  ch.  of  the  .Sa\iour,  with  a  spire  of  288  ft.  The  univ.  has 
a  library  of  300.000  vols.  The  fine  museum  for  natural  ob- 
jects has  2  observatories  and  a  botanic  garden.  There  is  a 
royal  library  containing  400,000  vols,  and  1.5.000  >LSS.  The 
Museum  of  X.  Antiquities  is  unique  :  Thorwaldsen's  Museum 
consists  of  4  buildings,  in  which  originals  or  casts  of  all  his 
works  are  exhibited.  C.  is  the  great  centre  of  N.  lit.  and 
art.  It  was  founded  in  1168,  became  the  cap.  of  Den.  in 
1443,  and  in  1807  was  bombarded  by  the  Brit,  for  3  davs. 
Pop.  1880.  2.-M.8.50.  (with  suburbs.  27.3..323). 

Coper'nlcan  Sys'tem,  Tlie,  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  gen.  plan  of  the  solar  system.  I'p  to  the  time  of 
Copernicus  astrons.  regarded  the  earth  as  the  prin.  body  of 
the  system,  and  supposed  that  the  other  bodies  revolved 
around  it ;  they  explained  the  irregularities  of  apparent 
motion  by  a  complex  system  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles. 
Copernicus  adopted  the  simpler  idea  that  the  sun  was  the 
central  body,  and  that  the  earth  was  a  planet  revolving 
around  it  like  the  other  planets. 

Coper'nicus  INicolas),  a  Polish  astron.,  b.  Feb.  19, 147-3. 
He  studied  in  It.  and  was  prof,  of  math,  at  Rome  in  1.501. 
His  great  work,  De  Orbiiun  Celt f^t him  Reroliitionibug,  was  not 
pub.  till  the  yr.  of  his  death.    D.  June  11,  1.543. 

Copley  (John  Singleton),  an  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3,  17.37.  He  visited  It.  in 
1774.  settled  in  Lond.  in  1776,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Rcjyal  Acad,  in  1783.  The  Death  of  Lord  Chatham  is  called 
his  masterpiece.    D.  Sept.  85,  1815. 

Coppee  (Henry).  LL.D.,  b.  Oct.  1.5,  1821,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  grad.  at  \V.  Pt.  184.5,  was  lieut.  of  artil.  till  he  resigned. 
June  30, 1855.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mex.  ;  was  prof,  of 
Eng.  lit.  and  hist,  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  18.55.56  ;  wrote  Elements 
of  Logic  and  of  Rhetoric  and  several  military  works  ;  com- 
piler of  Songs  of  I^-aige  in  the  Chr.  Cerdiiriea,  and  in  1866  be- 
came pres.  of  Lehigh  Univ.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cop'per  [Lat.  ci/prii?7i ;  Ger.  Kunfer ;  Fr.  cuirre'].  an 
elementary  metallic  substance,  was  known  at  a  ver>-  early 
period.  Before  iron  was  used  it  was  the  prin.  ingredient  in 
domestic  utensils  and  weapons  of  war.  C.  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  metals  by  its  peculiar  red<lish  c<  ili  )r.  It  is  very 
ductile  and  malleable,  and  requires  a  tcminrature  somewhat 
lower  than  gold  but  higher  than  silver  for  its  fusion.  Next 
to  silver  it  is  the  best  knovsni  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
specific  gravity  of  C.  is  between  8.91  and  8.95 ;  atomic 
weight,  63.5.  It  is  very  hard,  elastic,  and  tough,  with  a  tenac- 
ity only  less  than  that  of  iron.  The  prin.  ores  of  C,  beside 
the  native  metal,  are  the  sulphides  of  C.  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  other  metals,  o.xidized  C.  ores,  and  C.  salts.  It  is 
found  also  in  small  quantities  in  most  soils,  in  sea-weed,  and 
in  the  animal  body.  C.  forms  2  oxides,  the  protoxide  and 
the  suboxide.  The  blue  vitriol  so  extensively  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing  is  sulphate  of  C.  The  alloys  of  C.  are  of 
great  value.  Brass  is  C.  alloyed  with  from  28  to  .34  per  cent, 
of  zinc  ;  gun-metal  consists  of  90  parts  of  C.  and  10  of  tin  ; 
bell  and  speculum  metals  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin. 
Bronze  is  sometimes  made  of  91  parts  of  C,  2  parts  of  tin,  6 
parts  of  zinc,  and  1  part  of  lead.  C.  is  found  in  G.  Brit., 
Australia,  S.  Amer.,  and  Cuba.  It  exists  in  great  quantities 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Cop'peras,  the  commercial  name  of  the  hydrated  pro- 
tosulphate  of  irf>n,  sometimes  called  "green  vitriol."  It  is 
used  in  med.,in  the  dyeing  of  black,  and  in  making  ink. 

Cop'perhead  (Anci'itrodon  contortrijr),  a  venomous  ser- 
pent of  the  rattlesnake  family,  furnished  with  loral  plates 
on  the  head,  but  without  rattles.  When  full  grown  it  is 
about  3  ft.  long,  of  a  light  copper  color,  with  darker  trans- 
verse bars.  It  has  many  local  names,  is  nowhere  abundant, 
but  is  more  common  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.  States.  Its 
bite  is  much  dreaded  and  often  fatal. 

Copperhead,  a  name  which  was  applied  to  a  party  in 
the  N.  States  of  Amer.  supposed  to  favor  the  secessionists 
during  the  c.  war  which  divided  the  U.  .S.  from  1861  to  1865. 
The  epithet  was  given  because  this  party  was  regarded  as 
an  insidious  and  secret  foe  to  the  U. 


Sefe  Mines  and  Mining,  by  Prof.  F. 
See  Metallurgy,  by  Prof.  J.  A. 


Copper- .lliiicK. 

L.  Vinton.  E.  ,M. 
Copper-Smelting. 

Chi'rch,  E.  M. 

Cop'rolite  [from  the  Gr.  KOTrpov,  "dung,"  and  AiSos,  a 
"stone  "],  a  name  given  to  the  fossil  excrement  of  animals. 
It  was  originally  applied  to  certain  deposits  found  in  the  lias 
and  determined  to  be  the  fcecal  remains  of  the  gigantic 
saurians  (jf  that  period.  The  term  has  since  come  into  uni- 
vei-sal  use.  owing  to  the  discovery  of  similar  large  deposits 
in  rocks  of  various  ages.  The  true  C.  of  the  lias  are  formed 
like  kidney  potatoes,  of  earthy  texture,  black  or  ash-grav 
color,  and  glassy  fracture.  They  are  twisted,  shf)wing  the 
mark  of  the  intestine.  Beside  the  C.  of  the  lias,  phosphatic 
nodules  bearing  the  same  name,  but  far  more  abundant, 
have  been  found.  The  value  of  these  minerals  is  derived 
from  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  which  thev  are  partly  com- 
posed.   It  is  used  with  great  advantage  as  manure. 

Copt  [Ar.  Ohipt  and  Koobt :  Coptic,  Kibt :  Fr.  Copte  or 
( ophte  ;  Ger.  Kopt ;  probablv  derived  from  the  root  of  the  last 
syllable  of  Egypt] .  The  Copts  are  a  Chr.  people  of  Egypt, 
descended  from  the  anc.  inhabs.,  their  blood  being,  how- 
ever, mingled  with  that  of  (irs.,  Arabs,  and  Nubians.  Their 
numbers  have  been  officially  estimated  at  .TttO.OOO.  The  Cop- 
tic Church  proper  is  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
has  resided  at  Cairo  since  the  11th  century.  It  is  monophy- 
site,  has  7  sacraments,  baptizes  infants  by  trine  immersion, 
and  circumcises  male  children.  Its  liturgy  is  in  the  Coptic 
lang.,  which  few  even  of  the  priests  now  understand.  There 
are  also  a  few  "  United  Copts,"  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  are  nominally  under  a  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at  Rome.  The  Gr.  or  "Melchite 
C."  have  also  a  patriarch  at  Alexandria.  The  Coptic  lang. 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  anc.  Egyptian,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  Gr.  and  Ar.  words.  It  prevailed  in  Egypt 
until  the  Kith  century.  The  alphabet  is  taken  mainly  from 
the  Gr.,  with  some  additional  characters  for  sounds  riot  ex- 
isting in  that  lang.  The  lit.  consists  of  homilies,  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  (See  the 
Egyptian  Grammar  of  the  celebrated  Champollion,  and 
Peyron's  and  Benfey's  grammars  of  Coptic  lang.) 

Cop'way  ((iEORGE),  a  chief  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  of 
Indians  •  pub.  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  a  Hist,  of  (he  Ojib- 
way  yatioii. 

Coquil'la-Nuts  [Sp.  coqvillo,  a  diminutive  of  coco. 
''  cocoa-nut  "],  the  seeds  of  Attalea  fii/iifera,  a  S.  Amer. 
palm.  The  shells  of  the  seeds  or  nutsare  hard,  have  a  close 
texture,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  This  shell  is 
much  used  in  turnery  for  the  heads  or  handles  of  umbrellas, 
for  toys  and  ornamental  articles. 

Cor'al  [Gr.  KopdWiov  ;  Lat.  corallum],  a  calcareous  secre- 
tion of  various  polyps  (alcyonarians,  actinarians.  and  madre- 
pores), and  of  certain  tabulate  acalephs.  Carbonate  of  lime 
constitutes  the  prin.  chemical 
^"C^  ingredient.    It  is  an  impor- 

tant factor  in  the  accretion 
of  lands  in  tropical  regions. 
The  Fla.  reefs  are  also  based 
upon  C,  and  along  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Brazil  the  reefs 
are  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gation :  but  it  is  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans  that  the 
C.  foiTnation  is  most  impor- 
tant. Among  the  more  re- 
markable kinds  may  be  men- 
tioned the  red  C.  (Corallium 
rubnnn )  of  the  Mediten-anean 
and  Red  Sea,  which  is  of 
value  in  the  manufacture  of 
ornaments  :  the  black  C.  {.An- 
tiputhes),  the  Millejwi-a,  etc. 
(produced  by  acalephs,  and 
not  by  polyps),  the  tree  C, 
the  Meandrinfe,  etc.,  called  brain  C.,"the  Astraeas  or  star  C. 
the  Madrepores,  and  many  others. 

Coral  Islands  are  among  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  tropical  seas.  Whitsunday  Island,  in  tlie  Low  Archi- 
pelago in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
Rising  a  few  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  forms  a 
narrow  unbroken  ring,  nearly  circular,  which  surrounds  a 
central  lagoon  of  shallow  water.  When  approaching  it  from 
the  windward  side,  the  voyager  first  perceives  the  line  of  an- 
gry surf  breaking  on  the  white  beach  of  coral  sand,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  deep-blue  color  ot  the  sea.  Behind,  a  gar- 
land of  luxuriant  verdure,  its  tropical  forms  enhanced  by  the 
noble  cocoa-nut  palm,  extends  around  the  island,  inclosing 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  lagoon :  beyond,  the  broad  ocean 
again.  The  island  of  Natupe,  in  the  same  archipelago,  is 
likewise  unbroken,  but  elongated  and  much  larger,  the  lon- 
ger axis  measuring  some  12  m.  Usually,  however,  the  ring 
is  broken  by  numerous  channels,  affording  entrances  into 
the  lagoon,  and  transforming  the  ring  into  a  circular  line  of 
islands  or  reefs  inclosing  the  lagoon.  Such  a  group  is  called 
an  atoll,  a  local  name  in  the  E.  I.,  which  has  been  adopted  to 
designate  these  curious  structures.  Soundings  have  proved 
that  the  lagoon  is  always  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  a  few 
scores  or  hundreds  of  ft.  in  depth,  while  outside  of  the  atoll 
the  depth  rapidly  increases  to  th<iusandsof  ft.  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  .shore,  showing  that  such  an  atoll  is  only  the 
top  of  a  large  submarine  mountain.  Atolls  are  often  clus- 
tered together  in  great  numbers,  and  form  archipelagoes. 
That  of  Paumotu.  <n-  Low  Archipelago,  counts  80  C.  I.,  hav- 
ing nearlv  all  central  lairooiis.  The  Caroline  (together  with 
the  Tarawaii  and  Marshall)  Islands  contain  84  atolls.  The 
Laccailives  and  Maldives  are  2  long  series  of  atolls,  in  a 
double  row.  stretching  800  m.  from  X.  to  S..  from  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  India,  and  continued  still  farther  S.  in  the 
Chagos  .-Vrchipelago. 
The  low  islands  are  associated  with  the  high  in  a  peculiar 
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and  verv  interesting  wav.  A  large  number  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands in  the  Pacific  are  girdled  l)y  coral  reefs,  forming  either  a 
fringe  near  the  shore  or  a  barrier  around  the  island  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  sea,  lea\nng  between  a  lagoon  often  miles  broad, 
and  communicating  with  the  outer  ocean  by  deep  channels. 
Bolabola  one  of  the  .Society  Islands,  offers  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  combination.  From  its  high  volcanic  top 
the  eye.  stretching  over  the  quiet  waters  ot  tlie  surrounding 
lagoon  to  the  outer  garland  of  green  islands  which  separates 
it  from  the  ocean  beyond,  beholds  a  spectacle  as  strange  as 
it  is  lovely.  That  arrangement,  in  fact,  differs  from  an  atoll 
only  in  having  the  centre  of  the  lagoon  occupied  by  one 
or  more  mountain-tops.  A.  Guyot. 

Cor'alllne  [so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
corals,  to  which  they  were  formerly  referred],  the  name  of 
certain  plants  classed  with  the  red  alg;e.  and  usually  refer- 
red to  the  order  Corallinacea?.  They  constitute  the  genus 
CoralUna  and  several  other  genera.  These  plants  differ 
from  all  others  in  being  of  a  rigid,  stony  character,  and  from 
the  presence  (in  most  species)  of  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Coralline,  a  dyestuff.    See  Rosoi.ic  Acin. 

Corooraii  (W.  W.i.     See  Appendix. 

Cordayd' Annans,  de(MAKiE  Anne  Charlotte),  b.  in 
Normandy  in  1768,  and  ed.  in  a  convent,  was  pious,  intellect- 
ual, and  enthusiastic.  She  sympathized  with  the  Girondists, 
who  were  proscribed  in  May  179.3.  Having  resolved  to  kill 
>Iarat  for  the  public  good,  she  came  to  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  house.  She  found  him  in  a  bath,  and  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  heart  July  1-3.  1793.  She  was  guillotined  a 
few  days  after.  "■  In  beholding  her  act  of  assassination," 
says  Lamartine.  "  history  dares  not  applaud  :  nor  yet,  while 
contemplating  her  sublinie  self-devotion,  can  it  stigmatize  or 
condemn."  (See  Cheron  de  Vii.i.iep.s,  M.  A.  C/iarlotte  de 
Corday  d" Armaiis,  sa  Vie.  elo 

Cordeliers',  or  Cord-Wear'ers  [from  Old  Fr.  cor- 
del,  a  "cord"  or  "'rope,"  so  called  from  their  girdles  of 
knotted  cord],  a  minor  order  of  Fi'anciscan  or  Gray  Friars, 
was  founded  by  .St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  132.3. 

Cordeliers'  Club,  a  society  of  repuljlicans  formed  at 
Paris  in  Dec.  1790,  received  this  name  because  their  meetings 
were  held  in  a  chapel  built  by  the  Cordeliers.  Danton  was 
tlie  first  pres.    The  society  was  dissolved  in  1794. 

Cor'dova  [Sp.  Cordoba  or  Cordova;  anc.  i'oloiiia  Patri- 
««]■  a  city  of  Sp.,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  71  m.  N.  E.  of 
Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  R.  R.  The  river  is 
here  cros.sed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  16  arches  built  by  the 
Moors  in  the  8th  century,  and  defended  by  a  Saracenic  cas- 
tle. The  cathedral,  originally  a  mosque,  founded  in  78()  a.  u.. 
presents  a  labyrinth  of  columns  of  many  orders,  brought 
from  various  anc.  temples.  The  anc.  Cordnba.  built  153  b.  c. 
by  the  Roms.,  was  second  only  to  Gades  among  the  cities  of 
Hispania.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  672  a.  d.,  was  long  the 
cap.  of  the  W.  caliphs,  and  in  the  10th  century  contained 
nearly  1,000.000  inhabs.  It  was  captured  and  almost  destroy- 
ed by  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  l-->3t;.     Pop.  49,8.5.5. 

Cor'dova,  de  (Fernando  Fernandez),  a  Sp.  gen.,b.  at 
^ladrid  in  1792.  Was  an  opponent  of  Espartero  in  1841,  and 
became  capt.-gen.  of  Cuba  in  18.51.  He  wasexiled  byrevolu- 
tion  of  July  18.54,  and  returned  to  Sp.  in  1856. 

Core'a  [native,  Cho  Sen,  i.e.  "morning  brightness ""],  a 
peninsula,  reaching  down  from  the  mainland  between  Chi. 
and  Japan,  borders  on  the  N.  the  pro  v.  of  Mantchooria, 
touches  Rus.  Asia  in  the  X.  W.  ;  on  tlie  E.  coast  is  the  Corean 
Archipelago  with  its  numberless  islands,  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  the  Japan  Sea.  C.  was  settled  by  an  overflow  of  the 
people  inhabiting  tlie  belt  of  country  from  which  the  Huns 
and  the  ^laiitclinos  swarmed,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
parent  country  of  Japan,  the  Coreans  being  very  different 
from  the  Chi.,  and  resembling  the  Japanese  in  phys.  .struct- 
ure and  religion.  For  centuries  they  have  excluded  for- 
eigners, the  (i'oreans  being  a  suspicious  people  ;  through  a 
little  port  on  the  E.  they  trade  witli  Chi.,  through  2  other 
small  ports  with  Japan.  The  S.  portion  is  densely  pop- 
ulated, the  N.  sections  sparsely  inhabited.  From  Chi.  the 
Coreans  have  derived  the  Confucian  sy.stem  of  ethics,  the 
Chi.  classics,  and  Buoddhism.  Formerly  C.  was  divided  into 
3  kingdoms  or  provs.,  which  were  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  about  the  yr.  960  the  peninsula  became  a 
political  unit,  and  the  division  into  8  provs.  was  made.  At 
present  C.  is  in  a  ferment  ;  her  people  want  to  know  about 
steam  and  electricity,  and  there  is  a  powerful  party  in  favor  . 
of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

The  houses  of  the  common  sort  are  built  with  3  rooms— a 
gen.  gathering  room,  the  women's  apartment,  and  the 
kitchen ;  it  is  death  for  a  man  to  enter  the  women's  apart- 
ment. Marriage  is  conducted  through  a  marriage  broker, 
and  a  goose  is  the  prin.  gift.  Corean  etiquette  centres 
around  marriage  and  burial  as  the  2  chief  events  in  life. 
Between  the  hours  of  8  and  1  o'clock  at  niglit  no  male 
citizen  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  is  punished  if 
found  abroad,  but  the  women  may  roam  about  as  they 
please.  Torture  prevails,  and  barbarous  modes  of  punish- 
ment are  common.  Corean  art  is  beautiful ;  Japanese  art  ' 
is  based  upon  it.  In  1871  the  U.  S.  sent  an  expedition  to  | 
avenge  the  murder  of  an  x\iner.  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  bombarded  and  captured  a  ft.  Area,  79,400 
sq.  m.    Pop.  8,.500,O(X).  Alfred  Flinch. 

Corfu  [an  It.  con-uption  of  Kopv(f>6.  the  Byzantine  name 
for  the  island,  from  the  two  "iieaks"  (Kopvipai.)  on  which 
the  citadel  .stands:  modern  (ir.  Kop^ot ;  anc.  Corcyra],  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  belonging  to  (ir.  and  separated  from 
Albania  by  a  channel  from  2  to  12  ni.  vnde.  An  engage- 
ment between  the  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  665  b.  c,  is 
mentioned  by  Thiuydides  as  the  first  recorded  naval  battle. 
Area,  227  sq.  m.     Pop.  1H79,  106,109.  I 

Corin'na  [(Jr.  Kopirraj.  a  Gr.  lyric  poetess,  b.  at  Tana-  ] 
gra.  in  Boeotia,  flourished  about  .500  b.  c.    She  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Pindar  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  was  a  successful  ■ 
competitor  of  that  poet  in  5  poetical  contests.  : 


Cor'inth  [Lat.  Corinthun ;  (ir.  Kdpt^eos],  an  anc.  city  of 
Gr..  on  the  I.sthmus  of  Corinth  and  near  the  Sinug  Goi-iuthi- 
aciix  (Ciulf  of  I.epanto),  about  50  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Athens. 
The  position  of  C,  commanding  the  passes  between  the 
Peloponnesus  and  N.  Gr.,  made  it  an  important  place.  Its 
early  hist,  is  mixed  with  fable.  The  Bacchida?  reigned 
from  747  to  6.57  b.  c.  Periander,  one  of  the  Se^en  Wise  Men 
of  Gr.,  became  ruler  about  625  b.  c.,  and  reigned  44  yrs. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431-404  b.  c.)  C.,  as  an  ally  of 
Sparta,  fought  against  the  Athenians.  In  .395  it  united  with 
other  (ir.  states  in  a  war  against  Sparta,  which  lasted  till 
387.  after  which  the  old  alliance  was  renewed.  The  battle 
of  Cha?ionea  (3:38  b.  c.)  made  Philip  of  Macedon  master  of 
C.,  which  was  ruled  by  his  successors  until  243  b.  c,  when 
it  .ioined  the  Acha?an  league.  At  this  period  C.  was  the 
richest  and  most  luxurious  city  of  Gr.  In  140  b.  c.  it  was 
pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Roiii.  consul  Memmius,  and  re- 
mained in  ruins  until  4«  b.  c,  when  it  was  restored  bv  Julius 
Cfesar.  The  stupendous  anc.  citadel,  called  the  Acrocorin- 
thus,  stands  upon  a  steep  rock  rising  1886  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  site  of  C.  is  partly  occupied  by  the  little  Xovra  of 
Gortho.  It  was  severely  injured  by  an  earth(|uake  Feb. 
1858.  A  project,  often  entertained,  has  recently  been  re- 
vived for  cutting  a  canal  through  the  narrow  isthmus,  thus 
making  a  direct  passage  between  the  Ionian  and  .^Egean 
.seas.     Pop.  4248. 

Corintli,  R.  R.  junc.  and  cap.  of  Alcorn  co..  Miss.,  was 
the  centre  of  imi)oitaiit  military  operations  during  the  c. 
war.  After  the  abandonment  of  Nashville,  Feb.  1862,  the 
Confeds.  concentrated  here,  whence  they  sallied  out  to  at- 
tack the  U.  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Apr.  6,  1862.  Tliev 
fell  back  to  C.  after  that  battle,  and  evacuated  it  upon  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Halleck,  near  the  end  of  May.  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  was  placed  in  command  at  C,  from  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  him  by  the  Confeds.  under  Van  Dorii 
and  Pi'ice.  Sharp  encounters  took  place  Oct.  3,  the  main  at- 
tack being  made  on  the  4th,  in  which  the  Confeds.  were  un- 
successful. The  I',  loss  was  315  killed,  1812  wounded.  2:32 
iiiissiiig.  TheConfcd.  loss  was  much  larger.  Pop.  1870,  1512; 
1X80.  2275. 

Corintli,  ftulf  of.    See  Lepanto,  Gulf  op. 

Corintli,  Istlinius  of,  a  neck  of  land  connecting  At- 
tica with  the  >lorea,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  ,Egina.  Its  width  varies  from  4  to  8  m.  This 
isthmus  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Isthmian  games 
and  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  cut  a  ship-canal  through  the  isthmus. 

Corin'tliian  Order.  This  order  gets  its  name  from 
Corinth,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  archi- 
tect Callicrates.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  an  impor- 
tation from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  not  generally  used  in  Gr. 
before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  few  exam- 
ples remaining  there  do  not  agree  sufBciently  with  one  an- 
other to  enable  us  to  deduce  rules  from  them  for  its  con- 
struction. The  Roms.  greatly  affected  the  C.  O.,  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  Yet  even  with  them  it  was  not 
always  the  same  thing,  and  there  are  more  than  .50  varieties 
of  the  C.  cap.  to  be  found  either  in  Rome  itself  or  in  various 
parts  of  the  Rom.  empire,  all  executed  within  the  3  cen- 
turies during  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  imperial  city. 
The  cap.  resembles  a  vase  covered  with  an  abacus  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  tier  of  acanthus  leaves  above  another,  from 
among  which  stalks spiiiig  out  teiminating  m  small  \olutes 
at  the  aiigli  ^  <  f  the  ab  itu^  and  m  tht  centit  of  e  ah  of  its 
sides      1\\i   (    luinii  is  sometime^  tiutt_d    is  m  the  tLiniile  t)f 


Corinthian  C.ipital. 
Jupiter  Stator  in  Rome,  or  as  in  the  fine  example  here  given 
from  the  Porta  Aurea  of  Pola  in  Istria.  and  sometimes  with- 
out flutings,  as  in  the  Pantheon.  The  fiutings  are  separated 
by  a  fillet.  The  architrave  is  usually  profiled  with  3  fascia? 
of  unequal  height,  though  sometimes  there  are  only  2.  The 
frieze  is  often  sculptured  with  foliage  and  animals,  but  it 
is  sometimes  left  quite  plain,  as  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
stator.  The  cornice  is  richly  decorated  with  modillions, 
dentils,  and  caning  upon  the  mouldings.  Among  tlie  prin. 
remaining  examples  of  the  order  at  Rome  are  the  temple  of 
Mars  I'ltor  and  Jupiter  Stator,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
celebrated  little  temple  at  Nimes  in  Fr.,  called  the  Maisou 
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Oarr^.  is  a  l>eautiful  specimen  of  the  ("..  thougrh  it  probably 
owes  its  oxi-elU'iu-e  to  naraig  been  built  by  (Jr.  hands. 

1'i.ARESrE  Cook. 
Coriuthlaiis,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pail  to  the,  canon- 
ical iHioks  of  the  X.  T.  The  tirst  Epistle  was  written  from 
Ephesus,  in  the  sprinir  of  57  a.  d..  the  object  lieins  to  rebuke 
certain  practices  which  had  spnuia  up  in  the  ch.  The 
second  Epistle  was  \vrittten  from  Macedonia  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  >t.,  the  writer  taking  occasion  to  set 
forth  his  apostolical"  authority.— There  are  extant  in  the 
Armenian  a  spurious  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  V..  and  an 
Epistle  of  the  C.  to  St.  Paul.— There  are  also  what  purport  to 
l>e  -2  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  C.  The  first  is  prob- 
ably seiniine.  but  the  other  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  homily. 
Corlola'uus  iCaiis  Makcusi,  a  Kom.  and  patrician 
hero.  who.  aci-oiiiing  to  tradition,  received  the  surname 
Ciirioiaiiiif  because  he  defeated  the  Volsci  at  C'orioli  about 
490  B.  c.  Durinir  a  famine  he  advised  that  grain  should  not 
be  dLstributed  gratis  among  the  plebeians  unless  they  aban- 
doned the  right  or  priNilege  of  electing  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  offence  he  was  banished.  Having  obtained 
command  of  a  Volscian  army,  he  marched  against  Rome. 
He  was  at  lengtii  appeased  by  a  deputation  of  Rom.  ma- 
trons, led  by  his  mother  Veturia  and  his  wife  Volumnia. 

Corip'piis  (Flavivs  Ckescosh-si,  a  literary  man  igraiti- 
inaticw)  who  was  b.  in  Afr.  and  flourished  probably  in  the 
6th  century,  is  known  as  the  author  of  an  extravagant  pane- 
g>Tic  upon  Justin  the  Younger,  a  Byzantine  emp.,  and  of  a 
poem  called  Johannh;  celebrating  the  exploits  of  Johannes, 
a  proconsul  in  Afr.  in  Justinian's  time. 

Cork  [from  the  Lat.  cortex,  "bark:"'  Sp.  corcho],  the 
bark  of  the  Qntrcis  s'lber,  a  species  of  oak  growing  in  Sp., 
It. .  and  the  S.  of  Fr.  The  bark  may  be  removed  annually 
without  injuring  the  tree.  C.  is  used  as  stoppers  for  glass, 
and  in  the  construction  of  life-presei-vers  and  life-boats. 
When  rasped  t'.  is  digested  in  water  and  alcohol,  it  leaves 
about  7.5  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  called  suljerine. 

Cork,  a  river-port  of  Ire.,  on  the  river  Lee,  11  m.  from 
the  sea  and  1*5  m.  S.  W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is  partly  built 
on  an  island  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  9  bridges. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  safe.  There  are  a  c.-h.,  mansion- 
house,  exchange,  and  custom-house  ;  a  bp.'s  palace,  Epis. 
and  R.  Cath.  cathedrals.  Queen's  Coll..  and  a  med.  school.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  centurv.  Pop. 
l!*il,  78.t>42. 

Cor  lieo'nis  (?.<'.  "heart  of  thelion"*,  a  name  of  the 
star  a  in  the  constellation  Leo.    It  is  also  called  Regulus. 

Cor'niorant  [It.  corrotnaHno,  i.e.  "sea  crow"],  the 
pi  ipular  name  of  species  of 
Phatacrocorax.  birds  which 
tiave  the  4  toes  united  by  a 
full  web.  a  strongly  hook- 
ed bUl.  and  stiff  tail  feath- 
ers. The  species  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole 
World.  The  common  C. 
*  Phalacrocorax  cuilj<>\  is 
found  on  the  E.  coast  of 
X.  Amer. 

Corn  [A.-S.  corn  ;  Ger. 
h'orii  ;  La.t.  far  or f mine »- 
>'iin\,  a  gen.  name  given 
to  cereal  and  faiiuaceous 
grains  which  grow  in  ears 
and  are  used  for  food,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rj'e,  and 
maize.  In  Eng.  C.  signi- 
fies "wheat ;"  in  the  U.  S. 
the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  maize  or  Indian  C. 

Corn  ic/(i>ii.i),  [from  cortui.  a  "horn'"],  a  homy  accumu- 
lation of  epidermic  ceDs  upon  the  surface  of  the  human  foot, 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  boot  or  shoe.  C.  may  be 
softened  by  hot  water  or  poultices,  and  the  homy  part  can 
be  carefully  removed  ^^^th  the  knife.  When  painful,  they 
may  be  generally  much  relieved  by  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Cor'uarists,  a  name  applied  in  the  16th  century  to  the 
followers  of  Diedrik  Comhert.  After  the  rise  of  the  Armin- 
ian  party  in  the  Uut.  Ch..  the  C.  who  nearly  agreed  with 
them,  disappear  from  hist. 

Corn'bnry  (Edward  Hyde'.  Lord,  afterward  third  earl 
of  Clarendon.  He  deserted  the  service  of  James  II.  in  1688. 
and  became  an  adherent  of  the  prince  of  Orange  (.William 
III.),  who  appointed  him  gov.  of  X.  Y.  in  1702.  He  was  re- 
moved m  17<>i.     D.  Apr.  1.  1723. 

Corn-Crake,  or  I^aud  Rail  iCtex pratemit),  a  Euro- 
pean bird  (,i  family  RnUidiy  :  a  rare  visitant  of  the  U.  S. 

Cornellle,  kor-nal'  i Pierre i,  a  Fr.  dramatist,  b.  at  Rouen 
June  6.  1606,  is  regarded  as  the  foimder  of  the  Fr.  drama. 
He  was  ed.  by  the  Jesuits,  studied  law,  which  he  practised 
unsuccessfully  for  some  yrs.  In  1629  he  produced  Melil^r.  a 
successful  comedy,  whicli  was  followed  by  several  othei-s. 
His  first  tragedy,  Medeu.  was  produced  1635,  the  CUI  16:i6, 
Iji*  Horaces  and  Cinna  \GSQ.  and  Polyeurie  16K.1.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Acad.  1647.  D.  Oct.  1,  16*1. 
Cornelian.    See  Carneliax. 

Cornell'  (Alonzo  B.i,  b.  at  Ithaca.  X.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  18:32, 
son  <jf  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  Univ.  ;  ed. 
at  the  acad.  in  Ithaca  ;  telegraph-operator  for  some  time  : 
1864-69  cashier  and  v.-p.  of  First  Xational  Bank  of  Ithaca  : 
afterward  first  v.-p.  of  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.  :  was  chief 
officer  of  Amer.  Dist.  Telegraph  Co.  :  in  1868  Rep.  candidate 
for  lieut.-gov.  of  X.  Y.  :  survevor  of  port  of  Xew  York  1869- 
72.  speaker  of  assembly  in  1873,  187.5-76,  and  1878 ;  naval 
officer  of  Xew  York  in  1876  :  gov.  of  X.  Y.  18W  to  1883. 

Cornell  (Ezra),  b.  at  Westchester  Landing,  X'.  Y.,  Jan. 

11,   1807  :   devoted  his  attention  to  the  telegraph,  became 

ver>-  wealthv.  and  in  1865  founded  the  Cornell  Univ.    D. 

Dec.  9.  1874. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon.   la.,  is  under  the  aus- 


'  pices  of  the  >r.  E.  Ch.    It  was  established  in  1850.  and  first 

called  the  Iowa  Conference  Sem.    In  ia57  the  name  was 

;  changed  to  C.  C.    The  Wash.  go\-t.  has  selected  this  coll.  as 

the  one  in  la.  to  which  to  detail  a  prof,  of  militarv  science 

and  civil   engineering.    Mt.  Venion,  on  the  C.  arid  X.  W. 

I  R.  R.,  is  66  m.  W.  of  the  Miss. 

I  Cornell'  UniTer'sity,  a  collegiate  inst.  at  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  co..  X.  Y.  In  July  1862  Cong,  granted  to  each  State 
.30.iX>0  acres  of  public  land  for  every  senator  and  representa- 
tive it  was  entitled  to.  the  income'  to  be  applied  forever  to 
colls.  •  where  the  leading  object  shall  be.  without  excluding 
'  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military- 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  ...  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  One  tenth 
of  this  may  be  used  for  experimental  farms,  but  no  portion 
for  buildings.  X.  Y."s  share  was  990.000  acres.  By  charter 
of  1865  and  1867  she  established  the  C.  L'.  with  a  foundation 
of  S.5^V.(XX»  given  it  by  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca,  and  se- 
cured to  it  the  entire  income  of  the  land-grant  so  long  as  it 
should  use  the  whole  effectively  in  aid  of  the  objects  in- 
tended by  Cong.  It  has  since  received  nearlv  SI  .000,000 
more,  from  the  founder,  from  the  pres..  Hon.  "Andrew  D. 
White,  and  from  trustees  McGraw,  Kelley,  Sibley,  Sage,  and 
others.  Opened  Oct.  1868. 
I  By  the  charter  no  officer  or  student  can  be  admitted  or 
excluded  for  any  political  or  religious  opinions,  but  "at  no 
,  time  shall  a  majority  [of  the  trustees]  be  of  one  religious 
,  sect  or  of  no  religious  sect."  Each  of  the  State's  128  assem- 
bly dists.  may  send  yearly  1  student  for  4  yrs.'  free  tuition  ; 
;  the  choice  to  be  made  by  competitive  examination  from  th«3 
best  scholars,  male  and  female,  in  the  different  acads.  and 
public  schools,  but  subject  to  the  usual  entrance-examma- 
,  tion  at  the  univ.  Since  June  1872  both  sexes  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms,  except  that  lady  students  must  be  at  least 
I  18  j-rs.  of  age,  while  boys  may  enter  at  16.  and  must,  unless 
excused,  receive  military  instrtiction.  To  promote  variety 
of  culture,  and  to  guard  against  academic  seclusion  from 
the  world's  actual  interests,  the  resident  faculty  is  supple- 
mented by  non-resident  lecturers,  men  eminent  in  their 
special  depts.,  and  often  in  public  life. 

There  are  three    "gen.   courses."'    That  in  arts  has  the 
usual  classical  cun-iculura :  that  in  lit.  replaces  Gr.,  and 
'  that  in  .science.  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  other  studies.    It  has  also 
special  coui-ses. 

Cornliert,  or  Koornbert  iDiEDRrK),  a  Dut.  author 
and  reformer,  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1.5"ii.  He  efficiently  pro- 
moted the  Prot.  Ref.,  but  opposed  Cahinism ;  wrote  a.' Trea- 
tise agairiH  the  Capital  Purwhmeiit  of  Heretics.  He  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  contest 
against  Sp..  and  became  sec.  of  state  in  Hoi.  in  1572.  His 
followers  in  theol.  were  called  Comarists.  D.  Oct.  20,  1.590. 
Cornlf 'erons  Pe'riod  [from  the  Lat.  conoi,  a  ""  hom," 
and /f ;v>.  to  ""produce,"'  referring  to  the  "homstone"  or 
Imperfect  flint  found  in  its  strata],  in  Amer.  geol.,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  5  great  divisifins  of  the  Devonian  age. 
Corn,  Indian.     See  Maize. 

Corn'ing,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.,  jJll  m.  W.  of 
Burlington      Pop.  1880,  1526. 

Corning,  a  half  shire  town  and  R.  R.  jimc.,  Steuben  co., 
X.  1 ..  on  the  Chemung  River.  290  m.  X'.  W.  of  Xew  York.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Chemung  Canal  feeder.  Pop.  1S70, 
4018  :  1880,  4802. 

Corning  (Erastisi,  b.  at  Xorwich,  Coim.,  Dec.  14.  1794, 
became  a  wealthy  iron-merchant  and  capitalist  of  Albanv, 
X.  Y.,  and  was  an  M.  C.  from  the  last-named  State  1857-63 
and  186.5-67.     D.  Apr.  9.  1872. 

Cor'nisli  Lan'gnage,  a  lang.  closely  akin  to  the  Bre- 
ton (Armoricani  and  to  the  Welsh.  It  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
lang.  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Its  use 
withm  historic  times  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  Corn- 
wall and  "\V.  Devonshire,  in  Eng.  Among  the  extant  re- 
mains of  this  lang.  are  a  poem  on  the  Passion  of  o>ir  Lord. 
and  a  mystery  entitled  the  Creation  of  the  U'or/d.  (.See 
XoRRis,  f'oriii.</i  Gram.) 

Corn  Laic's,  in  Eng..  certain  former  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  in  grain.  The  C.  L.  date  as  far  back 
as  1360.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  prohibition  against 
importation  till  in  1463  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  it  so 
long  as  the  price  at  home  was  below  6.<.  8d.  a  quarter.  An 
act  was  passed  in  1670  prohibiting  importation  till  the  price 
had  reached  53.>.  iif.  a  quarter,  and  la>ing  a  heavy  duty  on 
it  above  that  point.  The  price  at  which  importaticm  might 
begin  was  raised  in  1814.  There  had  been  a  tendency  to 
what  is  called  a  "  sliding  scale  "'  in  the  duties  on  imp<"n-ta- 
tion,  and  this  arrangement,  by  the  act  of  18;2S,  reached  what 
was  regarded  as  a  state  of  perfection.  In  1843  Sir  Robert 
Peel  tried  a  modification  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  in  1846 
carried  a  measure  to  abolish  the  C.  L. 

Corn'planter  [Iroquois.  GarianuacMa,  the  '"planter"], 
a  half-breed  Seneca  Indian  and  chief  of  the  Six  Xations.  b. 
about  173-2,  was  the  son  of  John  Abeel,  a  white  trader.  He 
fought  the  Eng.  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  was  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  but  after- 
ward became  the  stead v  friend  of  the  white  people.  D. 
Feb.  18,  l>m. 

Corn  Snake,  the  Scotophis  (/'ittatn.^.  a  colubrine  serpent 
of  the  S.  States,  of  a  brown  color,  about  5  ft.  long.  It  is 
generally  not  seen  except  mornings  and  evenings.  It  en- 
ters houses,  devours  young  chickens  and  other  small  ani- 
mals, but  is  of  gentle  and  familiar  disposition. 

Corn'«(tone,  the  lower  member  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
or  middle  palseozoic  series  of  rocks,  as  developed  in  Here- 
fordshire, Eng.,  and  the  adjoining  cos.  The  name  C.  is 
said  to  have  been  given  because  the  soil  derived  from  it  is 
fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  com  (wheat'. 
Cornwall  ( Barry'.  See  Procter  (Bryan  W.i. 
Cornwal'lis  (Charles),  Mariji"is  of.  a  Brit.  gen.,  b.  Dec. 
31, 1738,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl,  whose  title  and 
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CORNWALL  ON  THE  HUDSON— CORRELATION. 


estate  he  inherited  in  170-^.  With  tlie  rank  of  ma.i.-gen.  he 
took  part  in  tlie  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  in 
]"r,  defeated  Gen.  Gates  at  Camden.  S.  C,  Aug.  16,  1780, 
and  Mar.  15,  1781,  gained  some  advantage  over  Gen.  Greene 
at  Guilford  C.-H. :  then  invaded  Va.  and  occupied  Yorktown, 
which  he  intrenched,  and  remained  on  the  defensive.  Gen. 
Washington  besieged  Yorktown.  and  compelled  Lord  C.  to 
surrender  his  army  of  about  8(XX1  men,  Oct.  19.  1781.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  gov. -gen.  of  Bengal  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  India.  He  defeated  Tippoo  Saibat  Ser- 
ingapatam  in  1795;  in  179S  he  became  lord  lieut.  of  Ire., 
which  was  then  the  scene  of  a  rebellion.  He  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  180:i,  and  was  appointed  gov. -gen.  of  In- 
dia in  180.x    D.  in  India  in  the  same  year,  Oct.  5. 

Corn'wall  on  tlie  Hudson,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  1870,  200  ;  1880,  not  in  census. 

Coro'na  [Lat.  w/w;a,  a  "crown'"],  a  solar  appendage, 
seen  only  at  the  time  of  a  solar  eclipse,  when  it  appears  as  a 
brilliant  halo  surrounding  the  sun.  It  consists  of  2  parts : 
that  next  the  sun  is  very  brilliant  and  tolerably  uniform  in 
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Corcpiia  as  seen  at  Syracuse,  in  Sic,  Dee.  1870.  R  is  the  briglit  "inner 
corona,"  in  wliich  may  be  seen  a  "sierra"  of  glowing  hydrogen.  C 
is  tlie  "outer  corona." 

outline  ;  that  farthest  from  the  sun  is  less  brilliant,  very  ir- 
regular in  outline,  and  seemingly  made  up  of  radiating 
beams  or  filaments.  The  nature  of  the  C.  is  not  well  imder- 
stood  ;  the  liumr  portion  appears  to  be  a  highly  attenuated 
and  somewhat  disturlied  stilar  atmosphere,  while  the  pecu- 
liaritiesof  the  outer  iiortion  are  sui;i:estive  of  matter  acting 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  proiectile  forces. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

Coro'na  Anstra'Iis,  or  Soutliern  Crown,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  S.  heniisiihere. 

Coro'na  Borea'lis,  fir  Nortliern  CroAvn,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  N.  hemisphere. 

Corpora'tion  [Lat.  wrpomlio,  an  "embodiment,"  the 
assumption  of  a  form],  in  law,  an  artificial  person,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  having  certain  legal  capacities, 
such  as  succession  of  members,  power  to  sue  or  to  be  sued, 
and  to  act,  nomatterhow  numerous  its  membership  may  be, 
as  a  single  individual.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  partnership,  in  whicli  tViere  is  merely  a  collection  of 
persons,  no  artificial  person  being  constituted.  A  contract 
made  with  the  C.  is  not  made  with  the  members,  nor  do 
they,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  own  its  property,  though  they 
may  have  an  interest  in  its  management  on  the  theory  of  a 
trust.  C.  may  be  considered  under  the  following  divisions  : 
I.  Their  various  kinds ;  II.  Their  mode  of  creation  ;  III. 
Their  powers;  IV.  Visitation;  V.  Dissolution. 

I.  When  considered  as  to  numlieis.  they  are  either  aggre- 
gate (more  than  one)  or  sole.  When  reirarded  as  to  the  ob- 
.iects  to  be  accomplished,  they  are  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  while 
lay  C.  are  either  civil  or  eleemosynary.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  there  are  any  "  ecclesiastical  "  C.  in  the  U.  S.,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  rather  belong  to  the 
Eng.  law  under  the  rules  of  an  estalilished  (h.  Oiu'  ('.  may 
be  said  to  be  lay.  The  term  "  elccin(  isvnary  ''  is  substantial- 
ly equivalent  to  "charitable."  and  cmlira'ces  those  estab- 
lished to  proiiKitc  religion  or  learning,  to  relieve  the  sick  or 
the  poor,  and  in  gen.  to  accomplish  meritorious  public  ob- 
.iects.  Another  division  of  c.  is  public  and  private.  A  pub- 
lic C.  is  designed  for  governmental  purposes,  as  a  city  or  a 
village.  Others  are  private.  A  public  ('.,  being  a  mere  in- 
strument of  a  govt.,  ca7i  be  created  or  dissolved  by  the 
law-making  power  at  will,  while  a  private  C.  only  comes  into 
existence  by  llie  conjunction  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
power  and  that  of  the  corporators.  Its  charter  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  and  it  can  only  be  dissolved  by  an  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  governing  the  dissolution  or'impair- 
ment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts.  As  to  the  complete- 
ness of  its  powers,  a  V.  may  lie  either  one  of  full  powers 
or  imiierfect  in  its  character.  In  the  last  case  it  is  termed  a 
II nasi  ('.  Towns  in  the  N.  Eng.  States  are  true  C. ;  in  N.  Y. 
they  are  political  divisions  with  certain  specified  powers,  be- 
ing (jiKwi  C. 

II.  A  C.  may  be  created  either  by  prescription,  royal  char- 
ter, or  by  legislative  act.  It  is  said  to  be  created  by  pre- 
scription when  it  has  exercised  corporate  powers  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  power.    By  a  fiction  of  law  it  is  then  presumed  to 


have  had  a  charter.  Of  C(iurse  the  leading  mode  of  creation 
is  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  C.  may  be  created  under 
gen.  laws  as  well  as  organized  under  special  acts.  It  should 
have  a  name  whereby  to  act  or  to  contract,  which  may  be 
from  time  to  time  changed  as  the  law  may  prescribe. 

III.  A  C,  being  by  fiction  of  law  a  person,  may  have  the 
power  to  make  contracts  and  to  do  most  other  acts  possessed 
by  natural  persons,  and  like  a  natural  person  it  may  trans- 
gress the  rules  prescribed  by  law  for  its  action.  This  "fact  has 
caused  many  perplexing  questions  to  arise  as  to  the  effect  of 
an  unauthorized  act.  This  sub.iect  is  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  ultra  i^M-es— transgression  of  power.  The  ordinary  powers 
of  a  C.  are  to  make  such  contracts  as  are  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  to  hold  and  acquire 
property,  both  personal  and  real,  to  have  a  common  seal, 
to  make  by-laws  for  the  govt,  of  its  members  or  of  others, 
and  to  elect  new  members  or  ofiicers  in  the  place  of  such  as 
may  resign,  die,  or  be  removed.  The  act  of  removing  a  mem- 
ber is  termed  dw/rannhisement  ;  the  same  act  exercised  tow- 
ard an  officer  is  called  amotion.  It  is  a  gen.  rule  that  a  C. 
cannot  acquire  land  by  will  except  for  charitable  puri^oses, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  State  statute  to  limit  the 
amount  which  a  testator  may  bestow,  or  to  require  that  the 
will  shall  be  made  a  certain  time  before  his  death.  A  C.  may, 
like  a  natural  person,  act  through  agents  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  where  it  is  organized,  unless  restrained  by  law. 
C.  sometimes  are  made  trustees  for  estates,  guardians  for 
minors,  etc. 

IV.  By  "  visitation  "  is  meant  the  power  of  superintending 
the  C.  and  controlling  its  action.  The  subject  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  management  of  charitable  C.  The  founder 
is  allowed  to  provide  rules  for  the  govt,  and  discipline  of  the 
coll.  or  other  inst.  which  he  has  established,  and  to  designate 
some  person  or  persons  (visitors)  who  shall  see  that  tiie  rules 
are  properly  observed.  The  exercise  of  this  power  of  visita- 
tion is  summary,  and  in  gen.  without  review  by  the  courts  of 
.justice,  thougli  in  extreme  cases  of  unjust  exercise  or  of 
waste,  mismanagement,  or  perversion  from  the  purposes  in- 
tended by  the  donors,  a  court  of  equity  would  exercise  a 
necessary  control. 

V.  A  C.  may  be  dissolved  either  by  compulsory  legislation, 
by  surrender  of  its  franchises,  coupled  with  acceptance  of  it 
by  the  state,  and  by  judicial  decree.  In  Eng.  an  act  of  Pari. 
is  boundless  in  its  operation,  and  a  C.  may  be  arbitrarily  dis- 
solved by  law.  In  the  U.  S.  a  distinction  has  been  taken  be- 
tween private  and  public  C,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
legislature  cannot  be  exercised  so  as  to  materially  change 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  a  private  V.  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporators.  {Dartmouth  College  vs.  Wootlaard, 
4  Wheaton.)  Every  franchise  is  accepted  on  the  implied 
condition  that  it  shall  be  properly  exercised.  If  there  be 
abuse  or  neglect  to  make  use  of  corporate  powers,  a  pro- 
ceeding may  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State  to  forfeit 
the  charter.  The  U.  S.  statutes  of  bankruptcy  are  extended 
to  business  C.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Corpulency.    See  Obesity. 

Cor'pus  Clirls'ti  [Lat.  signifying  the  "  body  of  Chr.  ;" 
Fr.  fete  IHeu],  a  festival  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  Host  (which  is  held  by  that  Ch.  to  be  the 
veritable  body  of  our  Lord).  It  was  first  established  by  a 
bull  of  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  and  is  observed  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Corpus  Cliristi,  city,  cap.  of  Nueces  co.,  Tex.,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  on  R.  R.,  8  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  from 
Galveston.  Its  harbor  is  not  surpassed  on  the  coast.  Pop. 
1870,  2140;  1880,  32.57. 

Corregfgio,  kor-red'jo,  da  (Antonio  Allegri),  a  cele- 
brated It.  painter,  was  b.  at  Coireggio,  a  small  town  be- 
tweeen  Modena  and  Reggio,  most  probably  in  1494.  His 
father,  Pellegrino  Allegri,  was  a  small  merchant,  the  owner 
of  a  moderate  property  in  houses  and  lands.  By  his  father's 
care  AUegri  was  well  ed.,  and  afterward  put  to  study  tlie 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting.  Fi-om  teachers  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but  whence  came  the  influences 
that  formed  his  peculiar  manner  is  a  question  not  yet  an- 
swered. At  one  time  he  was  said  to  have  studied  with 
Andrea  Mantegna,  but  Mantegna  d.  when  C.  was  only  12 
yrs.  old.  It  is,  however,  possible  0.  may  have  lived  in 
Mantua  in  his  younger  days,  and  have  studied  Mantegna's 
pictures  there,  among  them  the  magnificent  Victor//  now  in 
the  Lou\Te.  But  the  infiuence  of  Mantegna  was  widely 
spread  through  the  N.  of  It.,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Allegri  should  have  lived  in  Mantua  to  have  been  moved  by 
him.  Nor  does  he  inherit  as  strongly  from  the  great  ISIan- 
tuan  as  from  Leonardo,  and  perhaps  from  certain  Vene- 
tians. He  was  in  great  favoi-  with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  for 
whom  lie  painted  several  of  his  most  famous  pictures— the 
Education  of  Cupid  in  the  Brit.  National  Gallery,  the  lo  and 
the  Leda  in  the  Berlin  galleiy,  the  Danae  in  the  Borghese 
gallery,  Rome,  and  the  Anti'ope  in  the  Louvre.  Whether 
C.  ever  visited  Rome  is  uncertain ;  his  work  bears  no  q\\- 
dence  of  his  ever  having  been  there,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  never  went  so  far  from  home.  The  story,  too,  that 
he  Aisited  Bologna,  and  there  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Cecilia  by  Raphael,  "Anch'  io  son  pittore  1" 
("  And  I  too  am  a  painter  ")  cannot  be  traced  to  any  author- 
ity, and  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  C.  d.  in  his 
native  town  suddenly.  Mar.  5,  15.34.  The  prin.  works  of  C. 
are  the  frescoes  <in  the  dome  of  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni, 
and  those  on  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  reckoned 
his  greatest  performances.  For  an  exhaustive  account  of 
C.'s  life  and  works,  see  the  article  (since  reprinted  as  a 
separate  work)  Aidonio  AUegri,  by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  in  his 
new  ed.  of  Nagler,  Leipsic.  Clarence  Cook. 

Corrola'tlon  [from  the  Lat.  correlatio.  "mutual  rela- 
tion"] of  Forces  (otherwise  called  Transmutation  of 
Force  or  Energy),  a  phrase  of  recent  origin  employed  to 
express  the  theory  that  any  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
phys.  force  may  be  converted  into  one  or  more  of  the  other 
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forms.  The  canlinal  point  in  this  tlieoi  y  is  the  doctrine  of  ! 
heat  and  its  relation  to  other  agents,  especially  to  mechan- 
ical motit>n— the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  the  mechan-  i 
ical  theory  of  heat,  and  which  is  of  ven-  recent  date.  In 
The  number  for  May  1S4-2  of  a  Ger.  scientific  journal  iAnna- 
Itii  (Iff  Vhemif  >ir«J  Pfxn-mdcin  there  appeared  a  short  ar- 
ticle of  only  13  pp.  by  Julius  Robert  Mayer,  a  phys.  of  Heil- 
bronn,  entitled  Obst rvation.'' ronce rni »(/  the  Force-" of  Inauhiia/e 
yat'irt.  In  this  article  it  was  affirmed,  for  the'  first  time, 
that  there  exists  a  connection  between  mechanical  work 
and  heat  by  which  the  one  could  be  converted  into  the 
other,  mechanical  work  bein?  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  heat,  and  heat  being  also  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  work  :  there  being,  under  all  circumstances,  one  con- 
stant ratio  between  the  quantity  of  heat  and  the  amount 
of  work.  Soon  afterward,  though  apparently  without  any 
connection  with  the  Ger.  statement,  an  Eng.  physicist 
(Joule  of  Manchester  I  experimentally  demonstrated  what 
Mayer  had  only  asserted,  and  the  scientific  world  came  into 
possession  of  a  new  principle,  now  technically  known  as 
the  principle  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work. 

J.  H.  Seelte. 

Corro'sive  Snb'liinate,  a  name  of  mercuric  chloride 
(bichloride  of  mercury  i,  a  virulent  and  corrosive  poison. 

Cor'rngated  [from  the  Lat.  cod.  Intensive,  and  rugo. 
ruffatiiin.  to  "wrinkle""  (from  ruga,  a  "ridge"  or  "'fold"'] 
Iron,  a  name  applied  to  iron  in  thin  plates  or  sheets  which 
are  passed  between  rollers,  producing  grooves  and  ridges 
in  the  iron.  In  this  manner  the  strength  of  the  material  is 
greatly  increased,  while  tlie  square  surface  of  the  iron  is  of 
course  reduced.  C.  iron  Is  of  great  value  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  especially  for  roofs,  where  lightness  and 
strength  are  to  be  combined.  It  is  much  used  for  covering 
the  walls  of  frame  buildings,  both  within  and  without.  It  , 
is  frequently  "  galvanized  "" — i.  «.  covered  with  a  thin  layer  ! 
of  zinc  by  dippfng  it  in  a  bath  of  the  fused  metal.  j 

Cor'ry,  a  citv  and  R.  R.  centre.  Erie  co..  Pa.,  .37  m.  S.  E. 
of  Erie.     Pop.  ISTO,  6809  :  1880,  5277. 

Corsica,  kor'se-ka  [anc.  Ctjrnos.  afterward  Cornea  ;  Fr. 
La  Cor^e].  an  i.«land  in  the  Mediterranean,  belongmg  to  Fr., 
55  ra.  from  It.  and  110  from  Fr.,  separated  from  Sard,  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio.  9  m.  wide.  It  is  110  m.  long  X.  and  S., 
and  5-3  m.  at  the  broadest  part.  The  W.  coast  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  gulfs.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  a  mt. -chain, 
the  highest  peak  of  which.  Monte  Rotondo,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  8504  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rearing  <>f 
cattle  and  mules  is  the  chief  branch  of  industr>'.  Ajaccio, 
the  cap.,  is  the  birthplace  of  Nap.  Bonaparte.  C.  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians.  whf>  called  it  Cyrnos ;  was 
conquered  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Roms.  soon  after  337  b.  c.  The  Genoese  became 
masters  of  it  in  1481.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Genoese  to  Fr.  in 
1768.    Area.  3:3""  sq.  m.    Pop.  26-2.r01. 

Corsiea'na,  a  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Navarro  co., 
Tex..  180  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  the  seat  of  Cor- 
Bicana  Military  Inst.     Pop.  1870,  8<J  :  1880.  3373. 

Cor'son  (Hibam).  a  scholar,  b.  in  Phua.  in  1838.  became  a 
teacher,  and  was  (1849-.53)  connected  with  the  Library  of 
Cong,  and  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst.  He  was  prof,  of 
hist,  and  rhetoric  in  Girard  Coll.  1865-66,  and  held  a  similar 
position  in  St.  John's  Coll.,  Annapolis.  Md.,  1866-70,  when 
he  became  prof,  of  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.,  etc.,  in  Cornell  Univ. 
Author  of  Handbook  of  A.-S.  and  Early  Eng.  and  a  Thesaurus 
of  Earlij  Eng. 

'  Cors'sen  (William  Paul), -an  eminent  Ger.  philologist 
and  antiquaiy.  b.  at  Bremen  in  1820.  prof,  at  the  gymnasium 
at  Stettin,  arid  subsequently  at  the  Landesschule"  at  Pforta 
until  1866,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health.  He 
pub.  a  highly  important  work  on  The  Pronunciation.  Voced- 
ism.  and  Accentuation  of  the  Lat.  Lang.,  and  wrote  on  Lat. 
forms  and  the  dialects  o'f  anc.  It.    D.  187.5. 

Cor'tes  [the  plu.  of  the  Sp.  corte.  a  '"  court "],  the  national 
assembly  or  legislature  of  Sp.,  also  that  of  Port.  The  C.  of 
Leon.  Castile,  and  Aragon  originated  about  the  12th  century, 
and  were  composed  of  the  nobility,  dignified  clei-gy,  and  the 
reps,  of  the  towns.  The  power  of  the  C.  attained  its  height 
in  the  14th  century,  after  which  it  was  gradually  reduced, 
until,  after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  con- 
voked only  upon  the  accession  of  a  king,  its  sitting  being  a 
mere  form.  In  1809  a  rep.  C.  was  chosen  by  univei-sal  suf- 
frage. By  the  const,  of  June  :iO,  1876,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  C.  should  consist  of  a  senate  and  cong.  The  deputies 
are  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  free  inhabs.  who  pay  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  S25  a  yr.  There  are  100  senators  "appointed 
for  life  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Crown,  and  1.30  who  are 
elected  for  a  specified  term  by  the  corporations  and  large 
tax-payers.  There  are  also  t.r-6fficio  senators,  including  cer- 
tain ci\il,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  dignitaries,  and  all 
grandees  who  have  an  annual  renta  of  S12.0OO. 

Cor'tez  (Hern"axdo».  the  conqueror  of  Mex..  b.  at  Medel- 
lin.  in  Estremadura,  Sp.,  in  1485.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Univ.  of  Salamanca,  and  sailed  to  the  New  World  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  1504.  He  served  with  distinction  under  Ve- 
lasquez in  the  conquest  of  Cuba  in  1511,  after  which  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Cuba.  In  1518  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Velasquez  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  Mex., 
which  had  recently  been  discovered.  He  sailed  from  Cuba 
with  11  vessels  and  about  700  men  in  Feb.  1519.  his  professed 
object  being  the  conversion  of  infidels.  He  defeated  an 
army  of  the  natives  at  Taba.«co.  and  landed  on  the  site  of 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  destroyed  his  ships,  to  induce  his  men 
to  fight  with  more  desperate  courage  when  they  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  save  themselves  by  retreat.  He  had  en- 
tered Anahuac.  the  extensive  empire  of  Montezuma.  In 
Aug.  he  left  the  sea-coast  and  marched  against  Mex.  or 
Tenochtitlan.  the  cap.  Having  defeated  the  Tlascalans  in 
several  battles,  he  entered  Mex.  without  resistance  in  Nov., 
and  was  received  with  friendly  demonstrations  by  Monte- 
zuma, but  seized  him  in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  large  quantity  of  gold.    Velastiuez,  who  was  jealous 


of  C,  sent  Narvaez  with  about  1000  men  to  supersede  him,  or 
operate  against  him  in  case  he  should  not  submit.  C.  defeated 
Naixaez  at  Zempoallain  1.520.  and.  reinforced  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  latter,  returned  to  Mex..  the  people  of  which,  during 
his  absence,  had  revolted  agaiiLst  the  Spaniards.  In  the  fight, 
which  continued  several  days.  Montezuma  was  killed  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  the  city, 
but  retook  it  in  1.521.  when  the  vanquished  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  In  1.522  the  king  of  Sp.  made  him  gov. 
and  capt.-gen.  of  the  conquered  countr>-.  called  New  Spain. 
In  1540  he  took  his  final  leave  of  Mex..  returaing  to  Sp.  D. 
Dec.  2.  1.547.  (See  Prescott.  Hi^t.  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex.) 
Cortliell  lE.  L.i.     See  Appendix. 

Cort'land,  a  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  Tioughuioga  River.  36  m.  S.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  a  State 
normal  school.     Pop.  1870.  .3066  :  1880,  4050. 

C'orto'na  (anc.  Corytvm  or  Corythus.  afterward  Cortona), 
a  town  of  It.,  on  a  high  hill  near  Lake  Thrasymene,  50  m. 
S.  E.  of  Florence.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  museum  of 
Etruscan  curiosities,  and  an  acad.  of  sciences.  Here  was 
one  of  the  12  chief  cities  of  anc.  Etruria.  portions  of  whose 
walls,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  30(W  vrs.  ago,  remain. 

Corun'dum,  Sapplilre,  Ruby,  Oriental  Ame- 
tbyiit,  Oriental  Topaz,  Adamantine  Spar,  Sal- 
amstone,  or  Emery,  a  mineral  consisting,  when  pure, 
of  native  oxide  of  aluminum,  which  is.  however,  almost  in- 
variably mixed  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Mineralogi- 
caUy,  C.  is  divided  into  3  varieties :  (li  Sapphire,  which  in- 
cludes the  purer  kinds,  as  sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  topaz, 
etc. :  (2»  C.  proper,  the  duller  kinds  crystallized  or  semi- 
ciystalline.  including  adamantine  spar :  and  (3i  emery,  the 
darker  and  ci  )ai-ser  kinds.  The  specific  gravity  of  C.  is  about 
4.  while  in  hardness  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  The  ruby  or 
red  sapphire  is  valued  next  to  the  diamond,  and  beyond  a 
certain  size  Ls  equal  to  it  in  value :  the  crj-stals  are  seldom 
above  J^  inch  in  length.  The  blue  sapphire  occurs  much 
larger,  crystals  3  inches  in  length  being  sometimes  found. 
The  Brazil  sapphire  is  a  blue  tourmaline.  Adamantine  spar 
occurs  in  brownLsh  crystals,  was  used  by  the  ancs.  as  a 
polishing  material,  and  continues  to  be  used  for  fine  work. 
Emen',  or  ""  Annenian  stone."  is  mined  in  Naxos  at  Cape 
Emeri.  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna.  Asia  Minor,  in  Sax.,  the 
Ural  Mts.,  Gr..  Sp.,  etc.,  and  in  the  L'.  S.  at  Chester,  Mass., 
and  in  N.  C.  It  is  used  as  a  polishing  material,  the  rock  be- 
ing broken  up  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  Emery  stones 
and  wheels  are  made  by  pressing  the  powder,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  into  moulds,  and  then  exposing  them  to  a 
high  heat.  Emery  %"ulcanite  for  polishing  wheels  is  made  by 
mixing  emery  with  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  ^iilcanizing  iii 
moulds.  C.  F.  CHA>rDLER. 

Coran'na  [anc.  AdroMcum  ;  Sp.  Corurut],  a  seaport  of 
Sp..  on  the  Atlantic.  320  m.  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  It  has  a  safe 
harbor  defended  by  2  fts..  and  a  light-house  92  ft.  high.  On 
Jan.  16,  1809.  a  battle  occurred  here  between  the  Fr.  and 
Brit.,  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed.    Pop.  .3.3.735. 

Coranna,  citv.  cap.  of  Shiawassee  co..  Mich.,  on  R.  R.. 
75  m.  N.  W.  of  Detroit.    Pop.  1880.  1.501  :  18W.  1451. 

Corvallis,  city.  cap.  of  Benton  co..  Or.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Willamette  River,  iCH)  m.  S.  of  Portland,  contains  the  State 
Agricultural  Coll.  and  an  acad.  Steamboats  visit  the  town 
during  two  thirds  of  the  yr.  The  prin.  export  is  wheat.  Pop. 
1880.  1128. 

Corvl'nns  (Matthias)  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  a  son  of 
John  Huniades.  b.  at  Klausenburg  in  1443.  He  was  elected 
king  in  14.58.     In  1485  he  captured  Vienna.    D.  Apr.  7,  1490. 

Cor'vus  (M.  Valeriusi.  a  Rom.  gen.,  b.  about  370  b.  c, 
was  elected  consul  in  348.  He  defeated  the  Samnites  in  34-3. 
and  in  the  \t.  299  was  elected  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  D. 
about  270. 

Cor'win  (Thomasi,  a  lawyer  and  orator,  b.  in  Bourbon 
CO..  Kv..  July  29,  1794.  removed  to  O.  in  early  youth  :  was 
elected  an  M.  C.  in  \m> :  in  1840  gov.  of  O.,  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  L".  S.  in  184.5.  and  appointed  sec.  of  the  treas. 
by  P*res.  Fillmore  in  July  18.50.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Mex.  in  1861.  returned  home  in  1864,  and  d.  Dec.  18.  1865. 

Coryban'tes  [Gr.  Ko/jvPai-Tes,  the  plural  of  Kopv^o? ; 
etj-mology  doubtful],  the  name  of  the  frantic  priests  of 
Cybele  or  Rhea.  They  celebrated  the  festivals  of  Cybele 
with  orgiastic  dances  and  loud  cries. 

Coslioc'ton,  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  Coshocton  co.,  O..  on 
the  Muskingum  River,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Tus- 
carawas and  Walhonding,  and  on  the  O.  Canal,  69  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Columbus.  A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with 
Roscoe.  Pop.  1870,  1751 ;  1880,  3(M4. 
Cosmogony.     See  .Appendix. 

Cos'saek  [a  term  of  Tnr.  origin,  said  to  signify  •"rob- 
ber"], a  Slavic  race  intermixed  with  Kalmucks  and  Tartars. 
Thev  are  divided  into  2  classes— the  C.  t>f  the  Don  and  the 
C.  di  Little  Rus.  The  latter  were  not  known  by  the  name 
of  C.  until  1516.  Thev  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rus.  in  16.54.  and  revolted  in  1708.  The  C.  of  the 
Don  entered  the  ser\ice  of  Rus.  in  the  16th  century.  The 
heir-apparent  of  the  empire  is  the  prin.  hetman  of  the  C.  AU 
the  males  are  enrolled  in  the  Rus.  service.  They  are  ex- 
tensively colonized  in  Siberia. 

Costa  Rica,  kos'tah  ree'kah  Ci.  e.  "  rich  coast  "i,  the 
most  S.  state  of  Central  Amer..  bounded  N.  by  Nicaragua, 
E.  bv  the  Caribbean  Sea.  S.  E.  by  Panama.  S.  W.  by  the 
Pacific.  It  lies  between  lat.  8°  and  11° :»'  N.  and  Ion.  8:J= 
and  85°  4^  W.  The  state  is  traversed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  Andes  or  Cordilleras.  Among  the  peaks  are  several  ac- 
tive and  extinct  volcanoes.  Mt.  Cartago  (or  Irasut  rises 
about  11.480  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  region  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  The  form  of  go\-t.  is  republican,  the 
present  const,  having  been  adopted  Dec.  1871.  Cap.  San 
Jose.  The  cong.  consists  of  a  smgle  house,  the  deputies 
being  returned  bv  electors,  who  are  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.     Area.  19.979  sq.  m.     Pop.  185.000. 

Cos'ter,  i>r  Kos'ter  (Loresz  JansesV  a  tradesman  of 
Haarlem,  Hoi.,  b.  about  1:370,  mentioned  by  Adrian  Jimius  in 
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Bataria,  an  historical  \v(m-1c  written  1565-69,  was  reputed 
tobetlie  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types. 
D.  about  144<1.  In  1870  Antonius  van  der  Linde  demolished 
his  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

Costiveness.    See  Constif.^tkin. 

Co-tidal  Lines,  a  system  of  lines  devised  by  Dr. 
Whewell.  and  drawn  upon  a  map.  terrestrial  globe,  or  chart, 
to  illustrate  the  cour.sc  of  the  tidal  wave.  Each  of  these 
lines  passes  tlirough  the  places  which  have  high  water  at 
the  same  hour,  thus  tracing  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  en- 
abling tlie  eye  to  follow  its  course  with  all  the  modiflcations 
th;ii  it  experiences  in  each  ocean.    (See  Tides.) 

t'otopax'i,  a  volcano  of  Ecuador.  S.  Amer.,  in  the  E. 
<  ordillera  of  the  Andes,  34  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Quito  ;  lat.  0°  40'  S. 
It  is  conical  in  form,  rises  19,498  ft.  above  the  sea  and  9800 
ft.  above  the  adjacent  valley,  being  the  highest  volcano  in 
Amer.  active  in  modern  times.  The  fii'st  recorded  eruption 
was  in  1.532.  In  1698  there  was  an  eruption  wliirli  destroyed 
the  city  of  Tacunga.  There  were  gnat  eruptions  in  1738, 
1768,  and  1803.  During  this  last  eruption.  IIuinl)oldt,  who 
Avas  at  Guayaquil,  135  m.  distant,  heard  the  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosions.   ("'.  was  first  ascended  in  1872  by  Dr.  Reiss. 

Cot'tage  City,  a  noted  camp-meetinig  ground  and 
watering-place,  on  N.  E.  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
30  m.  S.  E.  of  New  Bedford.     Pop.  1880,  672. 

Cottage  Hill  College,  for  young  ladies,  at  York,  Pa., 
27  m.  from  Harrisburg,  was  founded  in  1*50  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hey,  who  for  a  number  of  yrs.  conducted  it  as  a  female  coll. 
with  great  success.  On  the  21st  of  Feb.  1868  the  inst.  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  with  full  collegiate 
powers  to  confer  all  literary  degrees  and  academic  honors 
wliich  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  by  other  colls,  for 
the  e(lui-ation  of  young  women. 

Cot'titliO,  a  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  char- 
acterized bv  the  bony  cheeks,  short  first  dorsal,  and  more 
or  less  spin'v  head.  It  contains  the  "miller's  thumb,"  sea- 
bullhead.  s<'ulpiii.  and  otlier  fishes,  most  of  which  are  of 
rather  reinilsive  appearance. 

Cot'tiiig  (.J(jH.N  RuBGLEs),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Acton,  Mass., 
in  1787,  ed.  at  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  Cambridge.  After 
spending  50  yrs.  of  his  life  in  N.  Eng.,  he  removed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Oconee,  near  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Having  ac- 
(luired  reputation  by  his  i)ublications  in  chem.  and  geol.,  lie 
was  induced  by  cotton-jjlanters  oi  (ia.  to  make  an  agricult- 
ural survey  of"  2  or  3  cos.  of  that  State,  the  maps  and  draw- 
ings of  which  were  magnificently  executed,  and  were  de- 
posited in  the  mu.seum  of  the  med.  coll.  in  Augusta;  their 
fame  reached  even  Rus.,  whose  emp.  solicited  a  copy  for 
the  Royal  Library  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a  Congl.  min- 
ister, and  had  held  professorshitis  in  Amherst  Coll.  and  at 
Pittsfield  Med.  School.    D.  Oct.  13,  1867. 

Cotton,  kot'tn  [Fr.  co/on  :  Ar.  (dqoton'].  the  fleecy  coating 
covering  the  seeds  of  Goxtfyj/h////.  ulbinii,  iiigrimi,  and  arborenm. 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Malvacea",  whose  original  habitat 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  E.  I.  Herodotus  mentions  the  C.  tree  as 
growing  in  India,  about  4.50  b.  c.  It  was  cultivated  and 
utilized  in  India,  and  probably  in  Chi.,  perhaps  at  a  period 
earlier  than  this.    Being  essentially  a  tropical  plant,  though 


now  cultivated  as  far  N.  as  40°  in  the  U.  S.  and  43°  or  44°  in 
E.  Asia,  it  was  late  in  its  introduction  into  Europe,  where  it 
has  never  been  cultivated  to  any  extent.  It  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  W.  I.  and  S.  Amer.  before  their  discovery  l)y 
Columbus.  In  1536  explorers  found  the  C.  plant  in  tln'  lower 
Miss,  region  aiul  Tex.,  but  it  was  not  cultivated  till  1621. 
Gi'own  as  an  ornamental  plant  on  E.  shore  of  Md..  Del., 
and  Pa.,  from  1736  to  the  Revolution  ;  1  bag  exported  from 


Savannah,  Ga.,  in  17-39,  and  cultivation  extended  in  S.  c.  In 
1784  an  Amer.  ship,  having  8  bags  of  C.  on  board,  was  seized 
at  Liverpool  on  the  charge  that  so  much  C.  could  not  have 
been  produced  in  the  U.  S.  Culture  of  short-staple  C.  com- 
menced in  U.  S.  in  1785;  1,000,000  lbs.  exported  in  1795  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  the  cultivation  of  C.  immensely  extend- 
ed by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  \\Tiitney,  in  1793. 
In  1791  only  2,000,000  lbs.  of  C.  raised  in  the  U.  S.  and  189,500 
lbs.  exported  ;  in  1800,  41,000,000  lbs.  were  raised  and  18,000,- 
(WO  exported  ;  10  yrs.  later,  97,000,000  lbs.  produced,  94,000,000 
exported :  in  1820.  135,000,000  lbs.  produced,  12h.000,000  ex- 
ported ;  in  1S.30,  300.000,000  lbs.  produced,  271  UOo.OOO  export- 
ed:  in  184(1,  4.51 1.00(1,1)00  ll)s.  jjrodueed.  400.0(10, 00(1  exported; 
in  1850,  600.000.000  lbs,  produced.  4;3().ooo.oo0  exiiorted  ;  in 
1860,  3,275.:372,309  lbs.  produced,  1,767,H30.609  exported;  in 
1870,  1,451,401,357  lbs.  produced,  9.58,785.304  exported  ;  in  1880, 
2,771,797,1.56  lbs.  produced,  1,822,295,843  exported. 

The  black-seed,  sea-island,  or  long-staple  C.  (G.  nigruvi)  is 
much  more  valualile  than  the  other  species,  and  is  more 
easily  cleaned  from  the  seed,  but  it  grows  only  on  limited 
areas  of  coast  or  island.  The  green-seed  or  shdrt-staple  (&. 
albioin  and  its  variety,  the  Peeler  cotton-seed,  are  the  kinds 
generally  cultivated.  C.  is  grown  in  the  V.  S,  between  28° 
and  40°  N.  lat.,  but  the  States  of  largest  production  are  N.  C, 
S.  C,  Ga.,  Ala.,  .Miss,,  X,  Fla.,  Tenn.,  Ark.,  La.,  Tex.  An  In- 
ternational Textile  Exhibition  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the 
autumn  of  188],  to  consider  tlie  best  means  of  improving  the 
culture,  (luality.  and  pi-oductiveness  of  ('.  and  other  textiles  ; 
it  will  doubtless  produce  beneficial  results.  C.  is  produced 
largely  in  India,  but  of  inferior  quality  ;  in  Chi.,  Egypt, 
Mex.,  Brazil,  and  other  countries,  but  the  U.  S.  crop  is  the 
largest  and  best.  The  C.  plant  has  many  insect  enemies, 
and  losses  from  them  are  heavy.  The  oil  expressed  from 
cotton  seed  is  valuable  and  in  large  demand,  as  is  also  the 
residual  oil-cake.  The  seed-coveiing  and  the  stalk  and 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  waste  or  refuse  cotton,  are  used  for 
paper-stock.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Cotton  (Sir  Arthur  T.),  b.  1803,  entered  the  Brit,  .ser- 
vice as  second  lieut.  of  royal  engineers  (late  Madras)  in  1820  ; 
served  throughout  the  Burmese  war  of  1824-26;  became 
col.  and  col,-eoinniandant  (late  Madras)  engineers  in  18.54. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  India  he  was  knighted  in  1861,  and  in  18(i6  was 
nominated  Knight  ('onunander  of  Star  of  India;  appointed 
ma,j,-gen.  in  1862,  lieut. -gen.  in  1867. 

Cotton  (John),  a  learned  Eng.  Puritan  minister,  b.  at 
Derby  Dec.  4,  1.585,  preached  at  Boston  in  Eng.,  emigrated 
to  Mass.  in  1633,  was  afterward  pastor  of  the  First  ch.  in 
Boston  (organized  in  1630),  and  acquired  such  influence  that 
he  was  called  the  patriarch  of  N.  Eng.     D.  Dec.  23,  1652. 

Cotton-Gin,  a  machine  for  freeing  the  fibres  of  cotton 
from  the  seeds.  Tlie  original  "  i-ollei--gin  "  consisted  of  2 
rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  between  which  the 
cottfm  was  passed.  In  1793  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  "  saw- 
gin,"  consisting  of  a  hopper,  one  side  of  which  is  composed 
of  parallel  wires,  between  which  revolve  circular  saws,  the 
teeth  of  which  drag  the  fibre  through  the  wires,  leaving  the 
seeds  behind.  This  invention,  which  brought  Eli  Whitney 
small  profit  and  much  litigation,  has  immensely  increased 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  world. 

Cotton,  (iiin.     See  (Jun-CJotton,  by  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot. 

Cot'ton  Manufact'ure.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
fibres  int(  i  coarse  cloth,  and  even  into  that  of  fine  texture  by 
primitive  processes,  has  been  practised  in  India  and  Chi.  for 
at  least  23.50  yrs.,  but  the  great  industry  which  bears  the 
name  of  0.  m!  now  is  hardly  125  yi-s.  old.  Prior  to  1750  the 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  were  all  done  by  hand,  one 
thread  only  being  spun  at  a  time,  and  that  so  weak  that  it 
could  only  be  used  as  woof  or  filling  in  connection  with  a 
woollen  or  linen  warp.  Lewis  Paul  made  the  first  improve- 
ment in  carding  in  1748 ;  J.  Hargreaves's  carding-machine 
invented  in  1760  ;  his  spinning-jenny  in  17()7-7(i,  producing  8 
tiireads  at  once  ;  R.  Arkwright's  "  water-frame  or  throstle," 
for  spinning  by  rollers,  in  1769  ;  S.  Crompton's  mule-jenny 
in  1779  ;  Dr.  E.  Cartwright's  power-loom  in  1785  ;  E.  Whitney's 
cotton-gin  (see  (;'otton-Gin)  in  1793,  and  J.  Watt's  steam- 
engine  for  driving  machinery  the  same  year — these  formed 
a  cycle  of  inventions  connected  with  the  C.  M.  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  its  subsequent  stupendous  develop- 
ment. In  the  LT.  S.  the  first  Cfitton-mill  was  built  at  Bev- 
erly in  1787,  but  was  a  failure  ;  the  second,  at  Pawtucket  in 
1789,  by  S.  Slater,  was  a  success.  In  1810  there  were  168 
factories  in  the  I'.  S.  and  90.000  spindles,  52,000  of  them  in 
Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.  In  1813  the  first  complete  cotton-mill 
in  the  world  was  built  at  Waltham,  Mass.  The  C.  M.  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  was  begun  in  1821.  In  1831  there  were  in  the 
U.  S.  795  mills;  cap.  invested,  $40,614,984  ;  hands  employed, 
57,466— 18,.539  males,  38,'.)27  females;  number  of  spindles, 
1,246,503;  77,7.57,316  lbs,  of  cotton  used  ;  230,.501, 990  yards  of 
cloth  made.  In  1880,  2:i!0,233  looms  u.sed  ;  number  of  spindles, 
10,921.147:  number  of  i)ers(jns  employed.  181,628;  cotton 
used,  7!I3.240,.500  lbs.,  indicating  a  ])roduetion  equal  to  at 
least  2,400,000,000  yards  of  clotli— an  increase  all  along  the 
line  of  tenfold  in  50  yi's.,  and  a  doubling  of  the  iiroduetion 
of  1870.  In  these  .50  yrs.  the  manufacture  of  printed  cotton 
goods  had  had  its  origin  and  development,  and  the  ('.  M,  of 
these  as  well  as  other  classes  of  goods  had  driven  the  im- 
ported goods  out  of  the  Amer.  markets.  In  1856  the  imports 
of  cotton  goods  were  $25,917,999,  the  exports  nothing.  In 
1881,  with  double  the  pop.,  the  imports  were  $31.219,.329  and 
the  exports  $13..571,:^7.  We  have  but  few  partic'ulars  of  the 
C.  M.  in  (J.  Brit.  The  importation  of  raw  C.  in  1880  was 
1,629,295,696  lbs.,  of  which  l,4t0.;361,439  was  retained  for 
home  consumption,  abt>ut  .50  per  cent,  more  than  was  used 
in  the  U.  S.  Cotton  manufacture  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  Southern  States,  which  had,  in  1884.  314  mills,  with 
1,276,422  spindles  and  24,873  looms,  while  in  1880,  by  cen- 
sus, they  had  only  180  mills,  with  713,989  spindles.  Very 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  cotton  machinery 
since  1860,  which  increase  the  quantity  and  enhance  the 
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t|iuility  of  the  sroodi;.  One.  which  takes  the  seed-cotton  and 
sepaitites  the  seed,  hy  an  attachment  to  the  spinninsrina- 
ohines,  sives  a  better  tibre  and  renders  the  manufacture  at 
the  S.  more  easy  and  profitable.  I..  P.  Bkockett. 

Cotton-Seed  Oil.    See  Appendix. 

Cot'toiiwood  Tree,  a  common  name  of  the  Popnlug 
iiioiiUi/eni,  wliich  };row.s  on  the  margins  of  streams  of  the 
W.  L".  S.  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  more.    Tue  limber  is  soft. 

<"oufli  U).\KU  s  Nash),  b.  in  Putnam  co.,  N.  V..  July  33, 
ISii.  grad.  at  \V.  Pt.  in  184ti,  was  engaged  duiiug  the  war 
with  Mex.  and  elsewhere  until  1855,  when  he  resigned  and 
embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
c.  war  he  became  col.  of  a  Mass.  regiment  of  volunteers: 
was  made,  in  .July  IHtii.  ma.j.-gen.  of  V.  f^.  volunteers.  He 
took  part  in  operations  in  Va.  down  to  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  :  wa.s  in  command  of  dept.  of  the  Susquehanna  1863-&4, 
and  was  afterward  engaged  in  Tenn.  and  N.  C.  ;  resigned 
186.1.  and  became  unsuccessful  Dem.  candidate  for  gov.  of 
Mass.  :  collector  for  port  of  Boston  1866-67,  and  subsequently 
pres.  of  Va.  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Coudersport,  Pa.     See  Appe.vuix. 

Cones  (Elliott).    See  Appesdls.. 

Cougar,     See  Pima. 

Cougli,  [Lat.  ^w*>m],  a  physiological  act  or  operation, 
which  consists  in  the  sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  at  tlie  beginning  of  which  act  the  glottis  is  closed, 
t'oughing  is  designed  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  or  secreted 
matters  from  the  air-pa-ssages.  It  is  largely  a  reflex  action, 
generally  arising  from  local  irritation.  It  is  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  involuntary.  A  C.  may  sometimes  be  relieved 
by  expectorant  remedies,  by  mucilaginous  diluent  draughts, 
by  warm  foot-baths,  by  stiiiiulants,  and  very  often  by  small 
doses  of  opium  or  of  other  sedatives. 

Cougli'Iaii  iLawuencei.  an  Eng.  Wesleyan  preacher, 
b.  about  1760.  was  one  of  the  prin.  founders  of  Methodism 
in  X.  s.  and  the  neitrhboring  pro^s.     D.  1834. 

Coun'fil  BIufTs,  city, cap.  of  Pottawattamie  co..  is  an 
important  K.  H.  centre  and  the  metropolis  of  W.  la..  135 
m.  \V.  of  Des  Moines  and  4  m.  E.  of  Omaha.  The  city  is 
built  principally  upon  a  plain  at  the  base  of  the  high  bluffs 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Among  tlie  public  buildings 
are  the  iiist.  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  c.-h.,  and  a  high- 
school  buikling.     Pop.  1870,  10,0-.W  ;  1880,  18,06:3. 

Couiioil  Grove,  a  city,  cap.  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  on 
R.  U.  and  the  Neosho  River,  25  m.  from  Emporia.  Pop.  1870, 
71-2 :  18.80,  \iM-2. 

Conu'cil,  <Eeunieu'lcal  [from  the  Gr.  oUoviJ.ei'r)  (7^), 
I.  e.  the  ■■  habitable  ''  (worldt :  because  the  whole  (hr.  world 
is.  in  theory,  assembled],  otherwise  called  Ceiieral  or 
Universal  Council,  a  title  given  to  certain  great  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  so  called  in  distinction  from  diocesan, 
provincial,  and  national  C  The  Gr.  and  Lat.  chs.  agree  in 
recognizing  7  such  C— viz.  :  (1>  The  first  of  Nice,  3i5 :  (2)  the 
first  of  Constantinople,  381  ;  (3)  the  first  of  Ephesus,  431 ; 
(4)  that  of  Chalcedon,  451 :  (5i  the  second  of  Con.stantinople, 
.5.53;  (,6>  the  third  of  Constantinople,  681:  (7)  the  second  of 
Nice.  787.  To  these  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  adds  13  more,  closing 
with  that  of  the  Vatican,  1869-70. 

Counsellor  at  l<a%v.    ."^ee  Attorney,  Baurister. 

Coun'terleit  [Fr.  rontrefinl ;  literally,  "made against"], 
a  teim  applied  chiefly  to  spurious  coin  or  bank-notes  or 
other  fictitious  euiTeiicy.  The  uttering  of  such  coin  or 
notes  is  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  even  by 
death  in  some  countries.  To  guard  against  counterfeiting, 
bank-notes  are  engraved  with  designs  which  cannot  be  re- 
produced except  at  great  expense.  There  are  also  secret 
marks  and  combinations  of  letters  and  figures  known  only 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Peculiar  ink  and  paper  are  often 
used.  Pamphlets  called  ""  detectors"  are  sometimes  print- 
ed with  lists  and  descriptions  of  C.  notes  and  coins. 

Coupon,  koo-pong'  [from  the  Yr.  con  per.  to  •'cut""],  a 
clieck  or  slip  of  paper  cut  off  from  a  bond.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied nKjstly  U)  a  dividend  or  interest  certificate,  which  is 
attac-hed  to  bottom  of  a  bond  or  debenture,  and  is  cut  off 
when  interest  is  due,  and  is  then  presented  for  payment. 

Courbet,  koor-ba'  (Gustavei,  a  Fr.  painterof  landscape, 
animals,  and  figures,  b.  at  Omans  (Doubs)  .June  10, 1819.  His 
I)arents  were  people  of  moderate  estate,  who  gave  him  the 
best  education  in  their  power.  In  1839  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  but  finally  decided  to  be  a  painter.  Although 
he  studied  at  different  times  in  the  painting-rooms  of  3 
artists,  he  says  truly  that  he  never  had  a  master.  He  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon  of  1844.  In  the  Salon  of 
1850-51,  C.  exhibited,  among  others,  3  pictures.  An  Interment 
ni  Omans.  Pe(i.'<iait.s  nf  Flarjey  returning  from  the  Fair,  and 
The  Stone-Breaker,  which  di\'ided  the  artistic  and  cultivated 
world  of  Paris  into  two  fiercely  hostile  patties.  C.  made 
himself  notorious  all  his  life  by  his  extreme  opinions  in  pol- 
itics and  religion,  and  at  the  last  by  the  part  he  played  in 
the  Commune.  It  was  by  his  influence  that  the  cohmin  of 
the  Place  Vendome  was  destroyed.  For  this  act  of  vandal- 
ism C.  was  tried,  but,  after  a  l<mg  imprisonment,  was  re- 
lea.sed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reactionary  govt,  that 
succeeded  the  rule  of  M.  Thiers  was  to  confiscate  all  C.'s 
property,  to  help  to  pay  for  the  new  column  which  it  was 
voted  to  set  up  on  the  Place  Vendome.    D.  1878. 

Clarence  Cook. 

Court  de  Uebeiln  (Antoine),  a  Fr.  scholar  and  author, 
b.  at  Nimes  in  1725.  was  the  son  of  Antoine  Court,  celebrated 
as  the  reviver  of  F"r.  1-^-otestantism.  He  assisted  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  editing  a  periodical  entitled  The  Afairs  of  Eng. 
and  Amer.     D.  >Iay  10,  17W. 

Courtenay,  kiirt'ne  (Edward  II. 1.  LL.U..  an  officer  and 
educator,  b.  in  1803  in  Md..  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1821.  He 
.served,  while  lieut.  of  ensrineers,  as  assistant  prof,  at  the 
Military  Acad.  1821-24.  in  i<mstniction  of  Ft.  Adams,  R.  I., 
1824-26,  as  assistant  to  chief  engineer  1826-28,  and  as  acting 
prof,  of  natui-al  and  experimental  philos.  at  the  Military 
Acad.  1828-29 :  appointed  full  prof.  Feb.  16,1829:  Dec.  31, 
1834,  accepted  the  profes.sorship  of  math,  in  tlie  I'niv.  of 


Pa.,  continuing  in  it  till  18^36  :  civil  engineer  New  York  and 
Erie  R.  R.  18:^6-37,  at  Ft.  Independence,  Ma.^s.,  lS;i7-41,  and 
construction  of  dry-dock,  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  lf>41-42.  He 
resumed  his  former  vocation  as  prof,  of  math,  in  the  L'liiv. 
of  Va.  1S42-.53  :  translator  and  ed.  (jf  Boucharlat's  Mecha/iu>, 
and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Differential  amJ  Integral  Cafcnliis, 
ani.K'alctiliis  0/  Variations.    D.  Dec.  21, 1853. 

Court-inar'tlal,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  <jffendei-s  against  martial  law  or  against  good 
order  and  military  or  naval  discipline.  The  subjects  of 
C.-M.  are  usually  officers  or  men  in  actual  service,  but  when 
martial  law  prevails  C.-M.  sometimes  punish  offences  com- 
mitted by  pereous  not  in  the  service. 

Courts  un  law),  public  tribunals  established  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  protection  of  private  rights,  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminal  offences,  the  regulation  of  conflicting 
interests  of  individuals  and  states,  the  exposition  and  ai>- 
pUcation  of  legislative  enactments,  and,  in  some  nations, 
even  of  constitutional  provisions,  are  the  vaiious  important 
functions  which  are  generally  deputed  to  such  judicial  or- 
ganizations. They  are  generally  composed  of  di.stinct 
bodies  of  officials"  holding  their  positions  during  stated 
terms,  and  are  under  no  supervisory  control  for  decisions 
rendered  or  other  legal  acts  performed  but  that  of  superior 
or  appellate  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  lu  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  C.  do  not  attempt  to  ferret  out  and 
redress  every  evil  and  form  of  injustice  that  may  exist  with- 
in society,  and  determine  the  law  of  their  own  motion  by  the 
direct  establishment  of  legal  principles,  but  are  confined  to 
the  decision  of  controverted  questions  presented  to  them 
by  injured  parties,  and  thus  evolve  the  law  indirectly  and 
mediately.  Criminal  eases  are  presented  by  the  govt., 
while  those  of  a  cinl  nature  are  brought  either  by  states 
or  individuals  affected  therein,  at  their  own  option. 

The  C.  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Scot,  admin- 
ister a  system  of  jurisprudence  derived  from  the  civil  or 
Rom.  law,  while  in  Eng.  and  the  U.  S.  they  apply  a  system 
which  they  themselves  have  originated,  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  "common  law."  In  the  latter  the  rule  of 
precedent  holds  sway,  in  accordance  with  which  principles 
determined  in  previous  decisions  are,  in  gen.,  to  be  deemed 
authoritative  in  subsequent  causes  involving  similar  circum- 
stances. In  this  system,  moreover,  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury 
was  developed  as  a  safeguard  against  oppressive  action  by 
the  C.  The  judge  does  not  examine  witnesses  nor  decide 
any  questions  but  points  of  law.  so  that  every  inducement 
mav  be  removed  which  would  awaken  his  pei-sonal  interest 
in  the  cause.  A  broad  distinction  is  also  drawn  between 
actions  which  are  termed  legal  and  suits  which  are  called 
equitable,  and  C.  are  called  C.  of  law  or  of  equity  according 
as  thev  entertain  one  class  of  actions  or  the  other.  C.  of 
equityare  likewise  governed  by  the  rule  of  precedent,  but 
their  "modes  of  procedure  are  less  technical  than  those  used 
in  C.  of  law :  their  forms  of  remedy  are  more  diverse,  and 
thev  emplov  no  juries,  though  a  practice  exists  of  referring 
special  questions  to  C.  of  law  to  be  tried  by  a  jurj-,  whose 
verdict  is  reported  to  the  equity  judge  to  aid  his  future 
action.  Sometimes  legal  and  equitable  jurisdiction  is  vest- 
ed in  the  same  C. 

An  account  will  be  given  in  this  article  of  the  most  im- 
portant C.  of  Eng.  and  of  the  U.  S. 

I.  The  C.  of  Eng.— By  the  Eng.  and  Amer.  common-law 
system  C.  are  distinguished  as  those  of  record  and  those 
I'lot  of  record.  A  C.  of  the  former  class  is  provided  with  a 
clerk  and  a  seal,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
proceedings  are  required  to  be  preserved  in  accurate  rec- 
ords ;  C.  of  the  latter  class  are  inferior  tribunals  without 
clerk  or  seal,  and  their  acts  are  not  formally  enrolled.  C. 
are  said  to  have  origineU  jurisdiction  before  which  causes 
are  brought  in  the  fii-st  instance  :  appellate  jurisdiction  when 
decisions  rendered  in  inferior  tribunals  are  transfeiTed  to 
them  for  review.  Civil  causes  heard  before  a  single  judge, 
with  a  jurv,  are  said  to  be  heard  at  ni.ti  prius  or  at  circuit  ; 
when  several  judges  sit  to  review  causes  on  appeal  they  are 
said  to  sit  in  banc.  C.  are  also  distinguished  as  civil  or 
criminal,  superior  or  inferior,  as  C.  of  law.  of  equity,  of  ad- 
miralty, etc.— distinctions  which  require  no  explanation.  In 
the  following  s\Tiopsis  of  the  Eng.  C.  an  account  will  be 
given  of  their  organization  previously  to  1875,  and  then  of 
the  important  change  effected  in  that  yr.  by  act  of  Pari. 

A.  The  Eng.  C.  Prior  to  187.5— (1)  The  Superior  Common 
Law  ('.  of  Record.— The^e  were  the  C.  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Kings  or  Queens  Bench,  and  the  C.  of  Exchequer.  These 
several  tribunals  possessed  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  near- 
ly all  civil  causes,  though  originally  their  jurisdiction  had 
been  diverse.  The  C.  of  (Queen's  Bench,  however,  had  ex- 
clusive cotrnizance  of  criminal  matters  and  the  .sole  super- 
intendence over  inferior  C.  and  civil  corporations:  the  C. 
of  Common  Pleas  had  alone  the  right  to  entertain  real 
actions— /.*=.  actions  for  the  specific  recovery  of  real  prop- 
erty lacrioiis  rarely  brought  in  modern  timesi :  while  the  C. 
of  Excheiiuer  possessed  entire  control  over  strict  questions 
of  revenue.  In  other  cases  the  parties  to  the  action  might 
select  any  one  of  the  C.  they  preferred.  As  to  the  org-an- 
ization  of  these  common-law  C.  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas  consisted  each  of  a  chief-justice  and  tive 
puisne  justices  ;  the  Exchequer,  of  a  chief  baron  and  tive 
puisne  barons.  An  appeal  lay  from  any  of  these  C.  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  w  hich.  when  hearing  a  cause  sent  from 
one  of  them,  was  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  other  two. 
A  second  appeal  might  also  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  suitoi-s  arising  from  the 
fixed  establishment  of  these  C.  at  West  minster,  provision 
was  made  at  an  eariy  period  for  the  hearing  of  jury  trials  in 
every  co.  one  or  more  times  during  each  yr.  The  tribunals 
fortius  purpose  were  called  C.  of  assize  and  nisi  jtrins.  were 
composed  of  two  or  more  corns.,  of  whom  a  superior  C. 
judge,  a  sergeant-at-law.  or  a  barrister  must  be  one,  and  m 
most  COS.  they  sat  twice  each  >t. 
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(2)  The  Superior  ('.  of  Eg '/if  p. —The  eciuity  .iiulfres  consist- 
ed in  1875  of  3  vice-clianeellofs,  a  master  of  tlie  rolls,  2  lords 
justices,  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  vice-chancellors  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls  held  each  separate  ('.  at  which 
causes  were  lieard  in  the  first  instance.  Ai)i)eals  mitrht  be 
taken  from  either  of  them  to  the  C.  of  Appeal  in  Chancery 
<ir  to  the  lord  clianceUor. 

The  C.  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  was  composed  nominally  of 
the  2  lords  justices  and  the  lord  chancelkir.  but  almost  in- 
variably it  was  held  by  the  lords  justices  alone.  Any  2  of 
these  a'iudjres.  however,  were  sufticient  tVir  holding  the  C, 
or  even  the  lord  chancellor  alone.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
.iustices  miffht,  under  certain  restrictions,  sit  alone.  The 
chancellor  might,  in  addition,  exercise  an  independent  juris- 
diction, without  acting  as  a  member  of  the  C.  of  appeals. 
An  appeal  might  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

(3)  The  C.  of  I'robale.  Divorce,  and  Admiralty.— T'he  C.  of 
Probate  and  that  of  Divorce  were  established  in  18.57  to 
.supersede  the  former  ecclesiastical  Cand  received  more 
extended  powers.  Their  names  sufficiently  define  the  na- 
ture of  their  jurisdiction.  The  judges  of  either  of  these 
tribunals  might  try  questions  of  fact  with  a  jury,  or  could 
order  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  C.  of  law.  Appeals  could  be 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  C.  of  Probate  had  only  a 
single  judge,  who  might,  however,  associate  with  himself  a 
common-law  judge  or  judges.  The  C.  of  Divorce  consisted 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  judges 
of  the  superior  common-law  C.  The  probate  judge  was 
made  judge  ordinary,  and  might  act  alone  or  with  the  other 
judges.  The  power  to  grant  divorce,  conferred  upon  this 
C,  was  exercised  till  1857  only  by  Pari.  The  High  C.  of  Ad- 
miralty had  cognizance  of  causes  of  action  arising  from  the 
navigation  of  the  seas,  as,  e.  g.,  claims  for  repairs  of  foreign 
vessels  and  for  supplies  furnished  them,  actions  for  pilotage 
fees,  for  seamen's  wages,  for  personal  injuries  inflicted  at 
sea,  or  injuries  by  collision,  seizure,  and  the  like ;  also  to 
determine  matters  of  prize  in  war,  and  decree  forfeiture  of 
vessels  of  the  enemy  or  of  neutrals  in  proper  cases.  This 
C.  was  held  by  a  single  judge,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He 
might  be  the  same  person  as  the  judge  of  probate. 

(4)  The  Criminal  C'.— These  were  divided  into  the  inferior 
and  the  superior,  the  former  including  the  gen.  and  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  while  the  latter  embraced  the  assizes, 
the  admiralty  sessions,  the  C.  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  C.  The  assizes  were  held  before  corns,  twice 
a  yi".  in  nearly  all  the  cos.  The  King's  or  Queen's  Bench 
was  the  highest  C.  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

(5)  Appellate  V.—(a)  The  Exchequei-  f'hamlier,  to  which  ap- 
peals were  first  taken  from  the  Kings  Btiicli.  the  ('(immon 
Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  was  ((jmixised.  as  already  ex- 
plained, of  the  judges  of  the  2  C.  in  which  the  action  was 
not  heard  originally. 

(b)  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  appeals  in  admiralty  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal cases,  and  in  those  coming  from  the  colonies.  It  was 
a  court  of  record,  and  was  composed  of  a  lord  pres.,  all  the 
equity  judges,  the  3  chief  judges  of  the  common-law  C,  and 
certain  other  officials  to  the  number  of  20  or  more.  Only  4, 
however,  were  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  There 
was  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was,  conse- 
quently, danger  of  a  conflict  of  authority  between  these  tri- 
bunals of  last  resort. 

(c)  The  House  of  Lords.  Though,  in  theory,  this  entire 
body  constituted  the  appellate  tribunal,  and  any  of  the  lords 
might,  if  so  disposed,  assume  to  act  as  judges,  yet  the  judi- 
cial functions  were,  in  reality,  entirely  delegated  to  a  few 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  known  as  the  "  law  lords." 
The  services  of  the  others  are  only  available  when  they  are 
needed  to  make  up  a  quorum,  for  which  3  members  were 
required.  The  decisions  of  this  C.  have  always  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  from  the  eminence  of  those  usually  acting 
as  judges. 

B.  TheEiiff.  C.  since  1875.— The  inconveniences  arising  from 
this  complexity  of  C.  organization  in  Eng.  were  so  manifold 
that  a  reform  was  felt  necessarv.  Accordingly,  an  act  of 
Pari,  was  passed  in  1873,  entitled  "  The  Supreme  C.  of  Judi- 
cature Act,"  which  went  into  effect  in  Nov.  1875,  by  which 
a  reorganization  was  effected.  This  act  has  since  been 
amended,  so  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Eng.  C. 
(1881)  is  as  follows :  The  chief  tribunals  existing  before 
1875  now  constitute  in  combination  a  single  C,  called  the 
"Supreme  C.  of  Judicature."  This  is,  however,  separated 
into  2  divisions— one  known  as  "  Her  Majesty's  High  C.  of 
Justice,"  exercising  mainly  original  iurisdiction,  while  the 
other  is  named  "Her  Majesty's  C.  of  Appeal,"  with  ex- 
clusive appellate  powers  except  in  some  few  classes  of  in- 
stances. Each  has  a  considerable  body  of  judges,  composed 
of  judges  of  the  former  C.  who  were  in  office  in  1875,  or 
their  successors.  The  appellatr  iuiisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  Privy  Coun.il  is  .>:;till  retained. 

For  the  more  convenient  desjiatfii  of  business,  it  was 
originally  provided  that  the  High  C.  of  Justice  should  be 
divided  into  5  divisions,  correspt>nding  to  the  former  tri- 
bunals, whose  juris<liction  it  received.  Thus  it  was  pro- 
vided that  one  divisinn  should  consist  of  the  equity  judges, 
who  became  members  of  the  High  C,  and  should  h(»  known 
as  the  Chancery  Division.  In  like  manmr,  other  divisions 
were  named  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  tiic  common  Pleas 
Division,  the  Exchequer  Division,  and  the  Probate,  Divorce, 
and  Admiralty  Division :  the  first  3  of  which  were  to  con- 
sist of  the  judges  of  the  former  C.  from  which  they  derive 
their  names  or  their  successors,  while  the  last  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  2  judges  of  thc^  c.  of  Prol)ate  and  Divorce 
and  the  C.  of  Admiralty.  Each  <  if  these  divisions  became  vest- 
ed with  very  much  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  former  C.  of 
the  same  name,  and  constituted  in  fact  the  same  tribunal, 
thotigh  with  some  important  ilifferences  of  authority.  For 
instance,  the  C.  which  formerly  proceeded  entirely  upon 
common-law  principles  have  been  enabled  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  equity  jurisprudence,  for 


it  is  provided  that  in  every  civil  cause  or  matter  entertained 
in  the  Supreme  C.  of  Judicature  law  and  equity  shall  be 
concuiTently  administered,  and  that  equitable  rules  shall 
supersede  those  of  the  law  when  any  conflict  arises.  It  is 
still  true,  however,  that  causes  of  action  which  in  them- 
selves have  been  hitherto  considered  distinctively  equitable 
are  brought  before  the  Chancery  Division,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  4  former  chancery  C.  of  original  jurisdiction. 
This  system  of  5  divisions  of  the  High  C.  continued  until  1881. 
when  "the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
Divisions  were  consolidated  into  one.  under  the  name  of 
the  Queen's  liench  Division. 

So  fai-  as  is  |iractical)le,  every  action  and  proceeding  in  the 
High  ('.is  lieard  bef<  ire  a  single  judge.  But  either  matters  are 
referred  to  divisional  cotirtsof  the  High  C,  which  are  gener- 
ally constituted  of  2  judges.  These  divisional  C.  are  not  the 
same  as  the  divisions  already  mentioned.  Any  number  of 
them  may  sit  at  the  same  time,  and  they  may  consist  of  any 
of  the  judges  of  the  High  C.  The  divisional  C.  hear  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  single  judges  of  the  '  High  C.  and 
from  inferior  C,  decide  various  motions,  etc.  Appeals  from 
inferior  C,  such  as  the  petty  and  ciuarter  sessions,  co.  C. 
etc.,  here  receive  final  determination.  Other  appeals  may 
go  on  to  the  C.  of  Appeal.  Every  appeal  to  the  C.  of  Ap- 
peal is  heard  either  by  the  whole  C.  or  by  a  divisional  C.  con- 
sisting of  any  number,  not  less  than  3,  of  the  judges  thereof. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  corns,  to  hold 
circuit  C.  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  formerly.  Referees 
may  also  be  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  causes  or  the  de- 
termination of  much  of  the  incidental  business  arising  in 
the  C.  The  rules  of  practice  and  pleading  have  also  been 
cosniderably  altered  and  simplified.  This  synopsis  of  the 
gen.  organization  of  the  C.  shows  how  fundamental  a  revo- 
lution has  Ijeen  effected  in  the  judicial  system  of  Eng. 

II.  The  Courts  of  the  IT.  S.— In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  const,  estaljlishing  a  Supreme  C.  and  confer- 
ring upon  Cong,  the  power  to  create  inferior  tribunals,  a 
regular  system  of  C.  has  been  formed  throughout  the  U.  The 
most  important  are  the  District  C,  the  Circuit ('.,  and  the  C. 
of  Claims.  Final  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Sujjreme  C.  at 
Wash.  All  these  tribunals  exercise  both  law  and  equity 
jurisdiction,  and  the  judicial  authority  given  by  the  const,  is 
variously  apportioned  among  them. 

The  District  C.  are  at  present  (1881^  about  60  in  number. 
Each  State  generally  constitutes  a  single  dist.,  though  some 
of  the  larger  ones,  asN.Y.,  Pa.,  and  a  few  others,  are  divided 
into  2  or  3.  Each  C.  consists  of  a  single  judge,  who  must  re- 
side in  the  dist.  for  which  he  is  appointed.  Original  jurisdic- 
tion is  exercised  in  civil,  crimmal.  and  admiralty  causes. 
They  entertain  exclusively  civil  causes  of  admiralty  or  mari- 
time jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance,  including  actions  for 
injuries  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  suits  to  recover  upon 
maritime  contracts,  actions  for  salvage,  for  injuries  by  col- 
lision, and  matters  of  prize.  They  also  have  original  cogni- 
zance of  questions  arising  from  seizin-es  upon  land,  and  of  all 
suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  under  the  U.  S.  laws,  and 
also  of  actions  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls.  They  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  C.  of  all  crimes 
and  offences  against  the  U.  S.  the  punishment  of  which  is 
not  capital,  of  patent  and  copyright  cases,  and  of  all  causes, 
civil  or  criminal,  affecting  persons  who  are  denied  in  the 
State  C.  their  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  U.  S.  laws. 
They  also  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  witli  the  Circuit  C. 
or  with  the  State  C.  of  all  suits  at  common  law  where  the 
U.  S.  or  any  officer  thereof  sue.  The  trial  of  issues  of  fact 
in  the  District  C,  except  in  civil  causes  of  a  maritime  char- 
acter, is  by  .jury.  No  person  can  be  aiTested  in  one  dist.  for 
trial  in  another.  Appeals  are  generally  taken  to  the  Circuit 
C^,  though  sometimes  to  the  Supreme  C. 

The  Circuit  C.  are  9  in  number,  and  each  circuit  in  which 
one  of  these  C.  is  established  consists  of  several  States.  The 
9  justices  of  the  Supreme  C.  are  allotted,  by  their  owm  selec- 
tion, each  to  a  particular  circuit,  and  each  is  required  to 
attend  at  least  one  term  of  such  C.  to  which  he  is  appointed 
in  each  dist.  of  his  circuit  during  every  period  of  2  yrs. 
There  is  also  appointed  a  special  circuit  jud^e  in  each  cir- 
cuit, within  whose  limits  he  must  reside.  A  cn-cuit  C.  is  held 
by  the  Supreme  C.  justice  thereto  allotted,  or  by  the  regular 
circuit  judge,  or  by  the  dist.  judge  of  the  dist.  sitting  alone, 
or  by  the  Supreme  C.  justice  and  circuit  judge  sitting  togeth- 
er and  the  former  presiding,  or,  in  the  absence  of  either  of 
these,  by  the  other  (who  then  presides)  and  the  dist.  judge. 
Such  C.  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  different  dists. 
of  the  same  circuit.  Two  sessions  of  each  C.  are  held  an- 
nually within  each  dist.  <if  the  circuit.  The  circuit  C.  have 
lioth  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  Their  original  juris- 
diction extends,  concurrently  with  that  of  the  State  C..  to 
civil  suits  in  law  or  equity  for  more  than  $500  when  the 
IT.  s.  are  plaintiffs,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  be- 
tween a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a 
citizen  of  another  State.  Their  important  concurrent  juris- 
diction witli  tlie  District  C.  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Provision  is  made,  moreover,  for  the  removal  of  certain 
causes— such  as,  e.  r/.,  actions  against  revenue  officers,  suits 
on  titles  to  land  derived  from  otlier  States,  etc.— from  the 
State  C.  to  the  Circuit  C.  on  proper  petition  by  the  defend- 
ant and  the  entering  of  security.  The  appellate  jurisdicti<  >n 
of  Circuit  C.  extends  to  admiralty  and  maritime  causes,  and 
to  civil  actions  referred  from  the  District  C  where  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  exceeds  the  value  of  $50  ;  also  to  patent  and 
some  other  questions.  Appeals  from  the  Circuit  C.  are  taken 
to  the  Supreme  C. 

Th<  c.  (if  C/di/ns  is  a  tribunal  established  at  Wash.,  con- 
sisting of  5  judges,  of  whom  one  is  appointed  chief-justice. 
It  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  claims  founded  upon  any 
law  of  Cong.,  or  uiion  any  regulation  of  an  executive  dept.. 
or  upon  any  contract  with  the  govt,  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are 
presented  to  it  by  petition.  Demands  which  are  adjudged 
valid  are  payable  from  the  national  treas.  The  C.  of  Claims 
has  one  aimual  session.    Appeals  are  taken  to  Supreme  C, 
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The  Supreme  C.  is  the  hijrliest  tnl)uiial  of  the  V.  S.  It  con- 
sists ».>f  a  chief-justice  and  H  associate  justices,  and  holds  one 
term  annually  at  Wash. ;  (i  justices  are  required  to  constitute 
;i  quorum.  The  jurisdiction  e.xercised  is  both  original  and 
appellate,  liut  chietly.  in  practice,  the  latter.  The  oriijinal 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  affectins:  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministei-s,  and  c-onsuls.  and  those  in  wliidi  a 
State  is  a  party,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  no  suit  can  be 
prosecuted  airaiiist  any  S^tate  by  the  citizens  of  another  state. 
In  actions  afialhM  ainbassadors  or  other  public  ministers, 
and  in  many  controversies  where  a  State  is  a  party,  its  juris- 
diction is  liot  only  original,  but  exclusive.  In  the  exercise 
of  its  appellate  powers  the  Supreme  ('.  reviews  the  judg- 
ments or  decrees  of  the  Circuit  C.  of  certain  Dist.  C.  with 
(.'ircuit  C.  powers,  of  the  C.  of  Claims,  and  of  some  tribimals 
established  in  the  Terrs.  Moreover,  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  State  tribunals  which  are  repugnant  to  the  const., 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  re-examined  by  the  Su- 
j>reme  C,  and  reversed  or  modified  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  has  power  to  review  both  the  law  and  the  fact  in  any  cause 
of  which  it  takes  cognizance  on  appeal. 

ni.  The  judicial  systems  of  the  various  States  of  the  I', 
are  so  diverse  that  to  give  any  account  of  them  would  be 
impracticable.  They  all  agree  in  having  a  number  of  tiibu- 
nals,  some  of  original  and  others  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  the  detennination  of  the  law  by  the  C.  of  each  State, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  Supreme  C.  of  the  U.  S.  in  con- 
stitutional matters,  is  conclusive  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Reference  must  be  liiade  to  the  consts.  and  statutes  of  the 
States  severally  for  further  details.  George  Chase. 

Couscous,  koos-koos',  called  also  Sliam'sliain,  is 
the  Spotted  Plialau'ger  i  Phalanglsta mari(laia^,  and  has 
black  and  brown  spots  on  a  light  ground.  It  is  alaout  the 
size  of  a  cat.  It  is  fomid  ui  the  Spice  Islands,  and  is  caught 
for  its  fur  as  well  as  its  flesh,  which  is  eaten.  The  animal  lias 
a  disagreeable  odor  from  a  secretion  of  its  anal  glands. 

Conslu,  koo-zan'  iVicTOR),  a  Fr.  phUos.,  b.  Xov.  -^6,  1792, 
was  the  son  of  a  watclnnaker  of  Paris.  After  brilliant  aca- 
tlemic  studies,  though  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  music, 
his  mind  was  directed  toward  phUos.  under  Laromiguiere, 
lioyer-Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  Ill  1815  he  became  prof. 
at  "the  Sorbonue,  but  in  1820  was  suspended  on  political 
srounds.  In  1827  he  was  replaced,  and  shared  with  Guizot 
and  Villemain  a  popularity  and  power  iu  the  community  un- 
exampled in  university  annals.  Wrote  Course  of  Modern 
Philos.     D.  Jan.  15,  1867. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant  [Fr.  conrenant  (from  convernr.  to 
"agree  "J,  literally,  an  "agreeing''  or  '•agreement:'"  Gr. 
oiaOrjKr) :  Lat.  fcech/s  ;  Ger.  Bi/i<if],  in  theol.,  the  promises  re- 
c  orded  in  the  Scriptures,  made  by  God  on  certain  conditions 
of  obedience,  faith,  etc.  on  the  part  of  man.  The  old  dispen- 
sation lor  O.  T.)  is  called  in  Gr.  17  jroAati  Sia^rj/cr),  i.  e.  "the 
old  covenant ;"  and  the  new  dispensation  (.or  Testament), 
/)  Kaii'T)  Si.a0riKri.  "  the  new  covenant." 

The  so  called  "Theol.  of  the  C."  or  "Federal  System" 
liegan  with  Cocceius  (160:i-(59),  who  taught:  (1)  the  C.  of 
works  before  the  fall ;  (2)  the  C.  of  grace  afterthe  fall.  And 
luider  this  second  C.  .3  economies  :  (1)  prior  to  the  law  ;  (2) 
under  the  law :  (3)  under  the  gospel. 

Covenant  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  convetno.  to  "come 
together"],  in  law,  is  a  promise  under  seal.  There  are  sev- 
eral words  appropriated  to  sealed  instruments  or  promises 
contained  m  them,  such  as  bond,  covenant,  deed,  and  obli- 
iration.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  words  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  entire  instrument,  while  "  covenant  "  is  commonly 
emploj'ed  to  designate  a  particular  clause  in  a  sealed  instru- 
ment. Thus,  there  may  be  many  C.  in  a  deed.  The  subject 
is  fruitful  in  distinctions,  C.  being  treated  in  the  law-books 
as  to  their  form,  their  nature,  their  relation  to  other  C.  their 
assignability,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  that  which  classifies  C.  into  those  which  "'run  with 
the  land  "  and  those  which  do  not.  C.  are  sometimes  en- 
forced by  an  action  for  damages,  and  iii  other  instances 
through  the  medium  of  an  injuncti<ju  or  other  appropriate 
equitable  remedy  T.  \V.  Dwight. 

Cov'enant  1  National,  of  Scotland),  an  agreement 
to  protect  tlie  Reformed  religi<jn  i;i  the  Ch.  of  Scotrfrom  the 
attempt  of  the  Eng.  govt,  to  enforce  the  epis.  form  of  wor- 
ship, was  drawn  up  and  pub.  in  Edmburgh  Mar.  1,  lt>is.  A 
Gen.  Assembly  was  elected  which,  in  Xov.  li>iS.  abolished 
episcopacy,  and  ordered  that  e\ery  person  should  sign  the 
C.  on  pain  of  excommunication.  In  Sept.  1643  a  "Solemn 
League  and  C,"  differing  in  important  points  from  that  of 
1638.  was  drawni  up  and  signed  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
influence.  In  Jmie  1650  Charles  II.  agreed  to  this,  hoping 
tliereby  to  recover  the  Eng.  crown.  In  ^May  1661.  soon  after 
the  restoration,  the  Eng.  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  C. 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  in  the  same  yr. 
the  Scot.  Pari,  renounced  it,  and  declared  the  king  to  be  su- 
preme. The  "Covenanters,"  as  those  were  caOed' who  still 
adhered  to  the  C,  suffered  severe  persecutions  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

C'ov'enanters,  a  name  given  to  the  signers  of  the  Cov- 
enant in  Scot.  They  were  also  called  Cameronians,  from 
Richard  Cameron,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  The  Reformed 
Presbs.  regard  themselves  as  the  reps,  of  the  C. 

Coventry,  kuv'en-tre  [Lat.  Cocentria].  a  citv  of  Eng.,  on 
the  Sherbourne,  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Warwick,  on  the  Lond.  and 
>'.  W.  R.  R.  Among  the  noteworthy  Iniildings  are  St.  .^li- 
chael's  ch.,  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  arch.,  with  a  .spire  303  ft. 
high,  founded  in  1313.  and  said  to  be  the  largest  parish  ch.  in 
Eng. ;  Trinity  ch..  Christ  ch.  with  a  fine  anc.  spire,  and  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  an  admirable  specimen  of  ornamental  arch., 
built  about  14.50.  In  1044  Earl  Leofric  and  his  wife.  Lady 
Godiva.  founded  here  a  magnificent  Beuedictuie  abbev. 
Pop.  1881.  4C..563. 

Cov'erdale  OIiles),  an  Eng.  refonner,  b.  1488.  was  au 
Augustine  monk,  and  one  of  the  first  in  Eng.  to  embrace  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Ref.  In  lo'io  he  put  forth  the  first  Eng. 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  was  reissued  in  l.Vi7, 


with  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII.  He  edited  (i.>40)  the 
"Great  Bible,"  known  as  Cramner's  Bible.  In  1551  was 
made  bp.  of  Exeter,  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary.  15.53.  was 
deprived  of  his  <jffice  and  imprisoned  2  yrs.    D.  Feb.  1569. 

Cov'ington,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  71  m. 
W.  X.  W.  of  IndianapoUs.    Pop.  1870,  1888 ;  1880,  1920. 

Covington,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Kenton  co.. 
Ky.,  on  ().  River  opposite  Cin..  and  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Licking  River,  which  separates  it  from  Xewport.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Ohio  connects  it  with  Cin.  It  has 
also  a  suspension  bridge  connecting  it  with  Xewport.  Pop. 
1S70.  24..505  :  im).  29,720. 

Covington,  O.    See  Appendix. 

Cow.     See  Catti.t;. 

Cow-bird,  or  Cow-bunting  1  }roMfi!^>/>:  pecoris).  a 
bird  of  the  U.  S..  belonging  to  the  family  Icterida?.  It  lays 
its  eggs  in  nests  of  other  birds,  never  hatching  its  own  young. 

Cowaiage,  Cowlteh,  or  Mu'cuna,  a  drug  which 
consists  of  short,  slender,  biittle  hairs,  wiiich  grow  on  the 
pods  of  twining  plants  of  the  genus  Muo/na  or  StizoMnum. 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer,  and  Asia.  The  hairs 
stick  in  the  skin  and  cau.se  intolerable  itching.  It  is  used  in 
med.,  acting  mechanically  in  killing  and  expelling  worms. 

Cow'lej-  (Abraham).  M.  D..  an  Eng.  poet.  b.  in  Lond. 
1018;  entered  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge.  16:36.  but  was  ex- 
pelled as  a  royalist  in  1643.  In  1646  he  went  to  Pali*  with 
(^ueen  Henrietta  Maria,  where  he  remained  10  yrs.  Return- 
ing to  Eng.  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  royalist,  but  "was  released 
and  obtained  the  usufruct  of  an  estate  of  the  queen,  valued 
at  £300  a  year.  He  wrote  Lif^r  P/aiifarum,  a  book  on  nat. 
hist.,  essays,  and  many  poems,  among  which  is  the  Bavideix, 
an  epic  which  was  never  completed.  He  was  the  most  ad- 
mired Eng.  poet  of  his  day.    D.  July  28.  1667. 

Covi'-Pars'nip,  the  popular  name  of  certain  plants  of 
the  genus  Heradernn,  of  the  order  UmbeUifera?.  having  petals 
bent  in  at  the  middle,  and  flat  fruit.  The  Herach'im  I'lnatmii 
grows  in  the  U.  S..  from  >'.  C.  northward  and  westward.  It 
is  a  coarse  weed,  from  3  to  8  ft.  high,  strong  scented,  and  is 
said  to  be  poisonous.  One  species  is  a  native  of  Europe 
(Herachvm  Sijphnodiwn) ,  the  common  C.-P.,  a  rank  weed, 
with  coarse,  nairy  leaves,  and  stem  about  3  to  5  ft.  high.  It 
is  gathered  in  some  parts  of  Eng.  for  fattening  pigs,  and  is 
said  to  afford  wholesome  fo()d  for  cattle.  Some  Siberian 
species  are  much  larger,  and  are  valued  for  the  abundant 
herbage  which  they  jield  very  early  in  the  season,  particu- 
larly Heradeviit  PaiMceo.  which  sometimes  attain.*  a  height 
of  10  ft.,  and  the  root -leaves  are  3  to  5  ft.  long.  The  species 
are  mostly  Asiatic. 

Co^v'pens,  a  v.  of  S.  C,  about  100m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 
Here  the  Amer.  gen.  Morgan  defeated  CoL  Tarleton  Jan.  17, 
1781.  The  Brit,  lost  aboiit  300  ktUed  and  woimded  and  500 
prisoners. 

Co'w'per  (William),  Earl,  an  Eng.  judge  and  orator,  b. 
in  1664.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688.  and  elected  to 
Pari,  in  1695.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor.  D. 
Oct.  10.  1723. 

Cowper  (William'*,  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  Xov.  26,  1731,  was  a 
nephew  of  Earl  Cowper,  his  father  being  chaplain  to  George 
n.  In  17.52  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1754.  but  never  practised.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  journals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  his  extreme  nen'ous- 
ness  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office. 
He  fell  into  extreme  despondency,  amounting  for  yrs.  al- 
most to  insanity,  from  w  Inch  he  partially  recovered  for  a 
time,  through  the  tender  care  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady 
Austen.  He  translated  Homerinto  Eng.  verse ;  wrote  many 
poems,  among  which  are  John  Gilpin,  lines  upon  his  Mother's 
Picture,  and  several  admirable  hymns.  His  prin.  poem  is 
The  Task,  so  called  because  Lady  Austen  set  upon  him  the 
task  of  writing  a  poem  about  a  sofa.  His  Letters  are  among 
the  best  in  our  lang..  and  Southet's  Life  of  Vowjier  ranks 
high  among  bioirraphies.     D.  Apr.  25,  1800. 

Co-w-!Pox  Inoculation.  This  species  of  inoculation, 
as  a  security  against  the  smallpox,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  and  it  became  gen.  in  1799.  The  genuine  C.-P.  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  It  was 
first  brought  into  use  by  Jenner,  wiio  first  vaccinated  from 
arm  to  ann  in  1796.  He  had  been  studying  and  experiment- 
ing about  it  f  1  'r  a  number  of  jts.  befctre. 


Cowry. 

Cow'ry  [Hindostanee],  the  jiopular  name  of  the  typical 
Cyprieid.-e.    The  shells  are  spirally  convolutetl  with  the  spire 
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visible  in  the  yonii?.  but  almost  entirely  concealed  in  the  ] 
adult.  The  aperture  extends  linearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  shell,  and  both  lips  are  crenulated.  They  are  mostly 
beautifully  enamelled.  They  are  most  abundant  andlargest 
in  warm  seas.  The  name  C.  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  shells 
of  ('ijjtrdii  iKOhfta.  which  have  commercial  value  from  their 
use  as  a  substitute  for  coin  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Afr. 

Cow'sllp  {Primula  rerin),  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
order  Primulacea^,  is  a  native  of  Eng.  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  bears  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  which  is 
H  gen.  favorite.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  grow 
in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  a  scape,  have  sedative  properties, 
and  are  .sometimes  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 
Amer.  C.  is  a  common  name  of  the  Doili-c'illieon  Meadia,  a 
I)lant  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  a  native  of  the  U.  S. 
Jt  is  cultivated  In  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Cow  Tree,  a  name  given  to  several  trees  of  different 
natural  orders,  tlie  bland  .iuice  {latex)  of  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  milk.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  order  Moracea",  and  are  allied  to  the 
fig ;  others  to  the  closely-related  order  Artocarpacefe,  one 
of  which  is  the  famous  pulo  de  vaca,  or  C.  T.  of  the  Cordil- 
leras (B/vsimum  utile).  It  grows  in  rocky  situations,  at  an 
elevation  in  equatorial  regions  of  about  3000  ft.  It  is  a  lofty 
tree,  with  leaves  10  to  IB  inches  long,  and  very  small  flow- 
ers. For  several  months  in  the  yr.  Its  branches  appear 
dead,  but  as  .soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced  there  flows  a  full 
stream  of  sweet  and  nourishhig  milk.  This  juice  flows  most 
freely  at  sunrise.  The  natives  then  hasten  from  all  direc- 
tions \sith  bowls  to  receive  it.  The  milk  has  a  pleasant 
odor,  and  a  viscidity  which  does  not  belong  to  the  milk  of 
animals.  It  becomes  yellow  in  a  short  time,  and  a  cream 
rises  to  the  surface,  wliich  gradually  thickens  into  a  cheesy 
consistency.  This  milk  is  much  used  by  the  negroes  and 
Indians,  but  differs  very  much  from  the  milk  of  animals, 
more  than  one  half  being  wax  and  a  nitrogenous  compound, 
a  little  sugar,  a  salt  of  magnesia,  and  water  chiefly  making 
up  the  rest.  The  liyahya  (Taberiuk^montmia  vt\ti>s.  of  the 
order  Apocynaceae)  also  yields  an  abundant  thick  juice, 
which  is  used  in  Guiana  and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for 
milk,  and  is  harmless,  agreeable,  and  nutritious.  The  Gym- 
nema  hwliferinn,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant  of  Ceylon,  yields 
a  milk  wl'iich  Is  used  as  fof)d. 

Cox  (J.^coB  D.),  a  general  and  lawyer,  b.  at  Montreal 
Oct.  •Zl,  1828.  He  became  a  maj.-gen.  of  U.  volunteers 
in  the  autumn  of  1862.  In  Dec.  1804  he  commanded  a  di- 
vision at  the  battle  of  Nashville  ;  was  elected  gov.  of  O.  by 
the  Keps.  in  Oct.  18(>.5,  and  appointed  sec.  of  the  interior  in 
]Mar.  1869. 

Cox  (S.AJirEL  Hanson),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman,  b.  of 
Quaker  parentage,  at  Leesville,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2.5,  1793  ;  became 
a  Presb.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  1817  ;  was  pastor 
of  the  Spring  St.  ch.,  New  York,  1820-3;^  p'rcjf  of  sacred  rhet- 
oric in  Auburn  Theological  Sem.  1834-37,  past(jr  of  the  First 
Presb.  ch.,  Brooklyn,  and  prof,  of  sacred  hist,  in  Union 
Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  1837-.54.  He  wrote  Quulcensni. 
not  ('linxtianilij  and  Irittrriews  Memorable  and  Useful.  D. 
Oct.  2,  1880. 

Coxal'gia,  or  CofLx'tis  imorhtis  coxaHiis,  "  hip-joint  dis- 
ease "},  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  which  may 
begin  either  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  the  .socket  of 
the  hip-bone,  or  else  in  the  membVane  (synorial)  that  lines 
its  cavity,  but  which  Anally  extends  to  all  its  tissues,  carti- 
lages, ligaments,  and  surrounding  soft  i)arts.  Inflammation 
of  the  bones  (osteitis),  by  far  the  most  common  origin  of  the 
disease  in  children,  is  chronic  and  insidious  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  is  favored  by  the  incomplete  ossitication  and  ac- 
tive nutrition  of  the  bones  in  childhood.  Inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  (synovitis)  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
hip  disease  in  adolescence,  and  then  is  often  of  rheumatic 
origin.  Chronic  infantile  0.  principally  affects  children  be- 
tween 1  and  .5  yrs.  of  age,  and  is  often  aw^akened  by  a  faU 
or  blow,  especially  when  such  accident  occurs  to  children 
of  a  lymphatit  or  scrofulous  constitution.  The  symptoms 
are  lameness  and  pain,  first  felt  in  tlie  knee,  afterward  ex- 
cited in  the  joint  itself  by  direct  pressure,  by  motion  of  the 
limb,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  it.  To  lessen 
this  weight  the  patient  rests  oii  the  ball  of  his  toes,  and 
drags  the  leg  in  walking,  stiffly  extending  it.  It  soon  be- 
comes impossible  to  glide  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  its 
socket ;  the  whole  hip  moves  with  every  motion  communi- 
cajted  to  the  leg. 

In  the  second  stage  the  thigh  is  more  strongly  bent  on  the 
body,  and  drawn  inward,  so  that  the  foot  crosses  the  oppo- 
site leg.  The  affected  limb  is  therefore  apjiarently  short- 
ened. A  swelling  appears  in  the  groin  and  at  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh  ;  the  pain  becomes  intolerably  severe  ; 
.standing  and  walking  are  impossible. 

In  the  third  stage  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed, 
abscesses  form  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  soft  parts 
are  swollen  by  inflammatory  exudations.  The  patient's 
strength  is  severely  undermined,  hectic  fever  .sets  in.  the 
emaciation  is  extreme,  and  dciitli  may  occur  gradually  from 
exhaustion,  or  moi-c  rapidly  from  acute  absoriition  of  pus. 

Appropriate  treatment  of  the  first  and  second  stages  offers 
about  .50  per  cent,  of  recoveries  :  operative  treatment  of  the 
third  stage  has  so  far  cured  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
submitted  to  it.  Constitutional  treatment  is  to  be  adopted 
—cod-liver  oil,  iron,  cinchona,  nourishing  food,  fresh  air, 
and  salt-water  bathing.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  the 
joint  are  compromi.sed,  local  treatment  becomes  of  primary 
importance.  Many  apparatuses  are  devLsed.  The  simplest 
form  is  made  by  swathing  the  limb  in  bandages  stiffened  by 
plaster  of  Paris  or  dextrine.  These  are  only  adapted  to  the 
earliest  stage,  or  when  cure  is  already  progressing.  It  en- 
ables the  patient  to  walkabout.  This  facility  is  also  afforded 
by  steel  apparatus  that  supports  the  limb  at  the  waist  and 
foot,  and  gradually  extends  it  by  continued  traction  at  the 
knee.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  and  exten- 
sion made  by  pulley  and  weight.    Ice  may  be  applied  to  the 
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joint  to  suVjdue  acute  inflammation.  When  suppui'ation 
has  occurred  within  the  joint,  and  especially  when  pus  has 
discharged  externally  by  one  or  more  fistula;,  it  is  necessary 
to  amputate  (resect)  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  When  suc- 
cessful, the  patient  is  rescued  from  an  otherwise  certain 
death,  and  the  joint  recovers  its  integi-ity.  ankylosis  being 
much  less  frequent  than  after  treatment  by  immobilizing 
apparatus.  [From  oriri.  art.  in  J.'s  Uiiic.  Cyc,  by  M.\Ky  C. 
PfTNAM  Jacobi,  M.  D.] 

Coxe  (Arthur  Cleveland"*,  D.  D.,  a  son  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox. 
noticed  above,  an  Amer.  Episcopalian  bp.,  b.  at  Mendham. 
N.  J.,  May  10,  1818,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  New  York  in  1838. 
and  took  holy  orders  in  1841.  He  wrote,  beside  other 
works,  aiiHstian  Ballads  and  Bnpre.^sion.':  of  Eny.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Calvary  ch.  in  New  York  in  1859,  and  bp.  of 
W.  N.  Y.  in  186.5. 

Coxsaok'ie,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R..  near  the  Hud- 
son River.  22  m.  S.  of  Albany.     Pop.  1880,  1661. 

Coyote,  koi-(jt'  [a  Sp.  Amer.  name,  probably  derived 
from  the  Mex.  cayotl.  "  wolf "],  a  popular  name  for  the 
small  barking  or  prairie  wolf,  of  which  .several  varieties  oc- 
cur in  the  I'.  S.  and  Mex. 

the  Myopotamns  Coypns,  a  S.  Amer.  i-odent  of 
the  family  Octodontida?. 
occurring  on  botli  sides  of 
the  Andes,  burrowing  in 
river-banks.  It  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  beaver,  has 
small  ears,  long  hair  mixed 
with  dense,  soft ,  short  hair, 
the  ujiper  parts  beautiful- 
ly pencilled  with  shades  of 
yellow,  the  sides  and  un- 
Coypu.  der  parts  lighterand  more 

uniform  in  color.  The  fur 
has  become  an  important  article  of  commerce  under  the 
names  of  ragondin  and  nutria,  the  latter  name  (signifying 
in  Sp.  an  "  otter  ")  being  that  chiefly  in  use  in  the  U.  S. 

Crab  fLat.  cancej},  a  name  variously  applied :  (1)  It 
properly  belongs  to  the  brachyurous.  decapodous  crusta- 
ceans— I.  e.  the  wide,  short  C.  so  designated  in  the  markets. 
(2)  It  is  also  vaguely  used  as  a  designation  of  all  crusta- 
ceans. (3)  It  is  still  further  used,  by  a  false  extension  of 
analogy,  for  other  forms— 6=.  (/.  certain  lice  {Plithirius  2>i>bis), 
the  limuloids,  called  horseshoe  C.  etc. 
Hermit  ('.,  a  name  given  to  numerous  anomoural  crusta- 
ceans of  the  family  Pagurida^. 
which  seek  shelter  in  foreign 
bodies  (shells,  etc.),  whose  ab- 
domen is  more  or  less  soft. 
They  mostly  select  the  empty 
shell  of  soine  moUusk,  coil  in 
it.  and  secure  their  position 
by  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
and  by  several  feet  on  the  ab- 
dominal sac.  They  adhere  so 
firmly  that  they  will  be  de- 
stroyed rather  than  loosen 
their  liold.  By  protruding  the 
body  with  the"  anterior  3  pairs 
of  legs,  they  are  able  to  walk 
in  search  of  prey,  but  if  dan- 
ger approaches  they  hasten  in- 
to the  shell  and  close  the  ori- 
They  change  residence  as  often  as  a  larger 
one  is  needed.  The  species 
are  numerous. 

The  Purse.  (J.,  or  Poller  C. 
{Birgus  latro),  is  a  species 
of  Paguridfe,  inhabiting 
Amboyna  and  some  other 
islands.  It  lives  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  and  seeks 
its  food  along  the  beach  at 
night.  When  obsen'ed.  it 
snaps  its  claws  fiercely  and 
retreats.  It  is  said  to  climb 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  for  the 
fruit,  but  this  is  probably 
untrue. 

The  Spider  ('.  is  a  species 
of  ^laiidffi  common  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  often  thrown  up 
on  the  beach.  It  is  lethargic  in  movements  and  incapable 
of  nipping  hard. 

Porti(}ndiK.2il2ir\\\\\  of  cancroid  brachyurans,  distinguished 
by  the  oar-like  hindmost  legs  and  their  adaptation  for 
swimming.  To  this  f;imily  belongs  the  common  edible  C. 
of  the  U.S.  (Calliiitrtes  hastutxs).  found  along  the  whole 
coast.  These,  like  other  C.,  moult  once  a  yr.,  and  are  sev- 
eral days  casting  the  shell,  but  a  new  one  is  soon  formed. 
While  the  new  shell  is  tender,  or  before  it  is  fonned,  they 
are  called  soft-slieU  C.,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  food. 
Some  C.  of  genus  Lxpea  live  in  the  ocean,  floating  on  the 
sea-weed  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Theo.  Gill. 

Crab- Apple  (Pyrtis  Coronaria),  a  small  tree  growing 
wild  in  the  I'.  S.,  bears  rose-colored  fragrant  blossoms  and 
fragrant  greenish  fruit,  which  is  prized  for  presen'es.  An- 
other wild  C.-A.,  the  Pyrus  anqiislifolia,  also  grows  in  the 
S.  States.  The  cultivated  C.-A.  is  the  Pyrus  baccata,  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia. 

Crabbe  ((tEorge),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  Dec.  24,  1754  ;  was  at 
first  a  surgeon  ;  went  to  Lond.  in  1780 ;  lived  for  some  time 
in  great  poverty,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  Edmund 
Burke,  who  received  him  into  his  own  house.  In  1782  he 
took  orders,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land ;  became  curate  of  Strathem  in  17^5,  and  in  1813  re- 
ceived the  living  of  Trowbridge.  Wrote  The  Library,  The 
Vaiage,  and  '/'wfe  of  the  Hall.     D.  Feb.  8,  1832. 


Hi-rinit  Crab  (witli  sliell). 

flee  by  a  claw. 


Hermit  Crab  (without  shell). 
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Crabroii'ldap  [Lat.  cruhm.  i.  e.  "hornet"'],  a  fiimily  of 
livmenKplerous  insects,  of  which  the  Crabro  vvlgaris  is  the 
tyi>e.  Some  insects  of  this  family  excavate  their  nests  or 
retreats  in  wood.  In  tlie  I'.  S.  they  bniUl  in  fences,  trees, 
etc.,  and  are  known  as  sand-wasps  and  wood-wasps. 

Cra'cow,  or  Kra'kotv,  a  city  in  Aus.  Poland,  on  the 
Vistula,  158  m.  S.  S.  W".  of  Warsaw,  and  connected  by  H.  R. 
witli  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Warsaw.  It  has  a  castle,  founded 
about  700  A.  D..  a  mairiiiticeiit  cathedral,  a  univ.  (begun  1343, 
finished  1401,  reorsaniz-cd  isiri.  a  botanic  garden,  and  many 
monasteries.  C.  was  founded  about  700  a.  d..  was  the  cap. 
of  Poland  from  1320  to  KKi'J.  In  the  16th  century  it  con- 
tained thrice  its  present  pop.  On  the  3d  partition  of  Poland, 
in  1795,  it  was  annexed  to  Aus.  :  formed  a  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  1800-15;  in  1815,  with  a  small  terr.,  was  organ- 
ized into  a  republic,  under  the  protectorate  of  Rus.,  Aus., 
and  Prus.  :  was  reannexed  to  Aus.  184e.    Pop.  laSO,  66,095. 

Crafts  (Samuel  Chandler^  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Oct. 
6,  1768,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  17!)0.  settled  in  Craftsbury,  Vt., 
in  1790 ;  was  long  one  of  the  judges  of  the  State  courts ; 
was  M.  C.  1817-2:i,  gov.  of  the  State  1839-32,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  in  l.'US.    D.  Nov.  19,  18.53. 

rra'gin  (Aarox  H.\  b.  in  Weston,  Vt.,  Feb.  3.  1821,  was 
:M.  V.  from  N.  H.  1857-61,  F.  S.  Senator  1865-71,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1870  for  6  yrs. 

Craig  (JoHN>,  a  Scot,  reformer,  b.  1512.  He  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  had  charge  of  the  novices  at  Bplogna. 
Converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned  by  the  Inquisition,  but  was  saved  by 
a  mob,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  pope,  broke  open  the 
prison.  He  returned  to  Scot.,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
James  VI.  in  1579,  and  wrote  the  National  Covenant  in  1.580. 
D.  Dec.  1600. 

Craik  (Dinah  MariaI,  better  known  as  ITItss  ^lulocli, 
an  Eng.  novelist,  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1826.  Wrote 
JoliH  Halifax.  Genthman.  In  1865  she  married  G.  L.  Craik,  a 
nephew  of  the  literary  historian. 

Craik  uiEoniiE  Li'llie),  one  of  the  most  useful  writers 
of  his  time  in  the  field  of  literary  hist,  and  biograpliy,  was 
b.  in  Fifeshire.  Scot.,  in  1799.  In  1830  he  pub.  a  compilation  of 
biographical  anecdote,  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties. In  1844-45  appeared  Sketche's  of  the  Hist,  of  Lit.  and 
Learning  in  Eng.  In  1849  C.  was  made  prof,  of  hist,  and  of 
Eng.  lit.  in  Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast.  Wrote  The  Eng.  of  Shaks- 
peare  illustrated  by  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  'Julius 
Ciesar.'    D.  June  25,  1866. 

Crailc  (James),  M.  D.,  derives  interest  from  his  long  and 
intimate  association  with  Washington.  B.  in  Scot,  in  1731, 
was  .surgeon  to  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1754, 
was  at  Bi"addock"s  defeat  (9th  July,  17.55),  and  served 
throughout  the  Amer.  Revolution.  Washington  said  of 
him.  "  He  was  my  compatriot  in  arras,  my  old  and  intimate 
friend."  After  the  Revolution  he  practised  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  was  the  familv  phvs.  of  Washington.    D.  Feb.  6,  1814. 

Cramp  (Joiix  !Mockett\  D.  D..  b.  July  25,  1796,  at  St. 
Peter's.  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  Eng.,  ed.  at  Stepney  Coll..  was 
ordained  May  7,  1818,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Bap.  ch.  in 
Dean  St.,  Southwark,  Lond.  In  1827  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  was  associated  in  the  ministry  there  with 
his  father.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bap.  ch.  at 
Hastings,  Sussex ;  in  1844  became  pres.  of  the  Bap.  coll., 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  pres.  of  Acadia  Coll.,  X.  S.,  in  18.51; 
prin.  of  the  theological  dept.  18.5.3-60 ;  was  reappointed  pres. 
in  I860,  and  retired  in  1869.  Wrote  A  Text-Book  of  Popery 
and  TTie  Peformation  in  Europe. 

Cranach,  kran'ak,  or  Kranach  (Lucas),  called  the 
Elder,  an  eminent  Ger.  painter  and  engraver,  b.  at  Cranach, 
a  town  near  Bamberg,  in  1472.  His  family  name  was  Sun- 
der. He  became  court-painter  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax., 
in  1.504,  and  worked  for  many  yrs.  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
was  much  respected  and  was  made  burgomaster.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  of  court-painter  under  the  2  succes- 
sors of  Frederick,  John  the  Constant  and  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
in  1.547,  John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner,  C.  shared  his  5 
yrs.'  captivity.  They  were  both  released  in  15.52.  He  was 
also  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  whose 
portraits  he  both  painted  and  engraved.  His  works  consist 
of  oil  paintings,  engi-avings  on  copper,  and  woodcuts.  His 
most  important  picture,  an  altar-piece,  is  at  Weimar.  He 
d.  Oct.  16. 1.5.53.  ("See  Schuchardt,  Lucas  Cranach  des  -Elteren 
Lehen  vnd  Werke.)  Clarence  Cook. 

Cran'berry  (i.e.  "crane-berry,"  so  called  because  its 
slender  stalks  were  fancied  to  resemble  the  legs  of  a  crane*, 
the  fruit  of  several  species  of  a  sub-genus,  Oxycoccus^  of 
small,  mostly  prostrate  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Ericaceae,  belonging  to  the  genus  Yaccinium,  but 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  having  a  wheel-shaped 
corolla,  with  its  4  petals  decidedly  revolute.  The  species 
are  few,  natives  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere. 
The  fruit  is  acid,  and  is  in  great  request  for  making  sauces, 
jellies,  etc.  The  Amer.  C.  {Yaccinium  Macrocarpon)  is  a 
larger  and  more  erect  plant,  with  larger  leaves,  less  revo- 
lute at  the  edges.  The  berries  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter 
red.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  but  is  found  as  far  S.  as  Va., 
growing  in  sandy  bogs  and  also  elevated  situations.  Tlie 
berries  are  largely  cultivated  near  the  sea-coa.st  in  the  N. 
States,  and  large  quantities  of  them  exported  to  Europe. 

Cranch  (Christopher  Pearsei.  a  son  of  the  following, 
an  artist  and  poet,  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Mar.  8,  1813,  grad. 
at  Columbian  Coll.,  Wash.,  in  18:51  ;  studied  divinity,  but  be- 
came a  landscape-painter  and  author.  Wrote  a  vol.  of 
poems  and  2  stories  for  children,  The  Last  of  the  Hugger- 
muggers  and  EolMltozo. 

Crancli  (William).  LL.D..  a  jurist,  b.  at  We>Tnouth, 
Mass.,  July  17.  1769.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1787.  He  "was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  ct)urt  for  D.  C. 
in  1805.  He  held  this  position  for  50  yrs.,  during  which,  it  is 
^aid,  only  two  of  his  decisions  were  overruled  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  U.  S.    As  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 


the  supreme  court  he  prepared  9  vols,  of  reports  (1801-15). 
D.  Sept.  1,  18.55. 

Crane  [from  the  A.-S.  cran  ;  Ger.  Kranich  :  Gr.  yepai-os  : 
Lat.  grus  (gen.  grui.i) ;  Fr.  grue],  a  popular  name  of  various 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Gruidae,  of  which  the  genus 
(iru^  alone  occui-s  in  the  U.  S.  The  European  C.  (Gi-us 
cinerea)  is  a.shen  gray,  with  face  and  neck  nearly  black.  The 
whooping  C.  (Grus  A)/!ericana)\^  larger,  and  pure  white,  the 
wings  tipped  with  black.  It  frequents  the  S.  parts  of  the 
r.  S.  The  U.  S.  have  also  the  sand-hill  C.  ( Grus  Canadensis) 
and  the  Grus  fraterculus,  the  little  C.  The  blue  heron 
(Ardea  He  radius)  Is  sometimes  called  the  blue  C. 

Crane  (William  Carev),  D.  D..  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar. 
17,  1816.  grad.  at  Columbian  Coll.  and  Hamilton  Theological 
Sem.:  pastor  of  Bap.  ch..  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1839-42;  pres. 
of  Baylor  Univ.  (Independence,  Tex.  i  1863. 

Craniology.     See  Phrenolout.  by  F.  G.  FAiRFrELD. 

Cran'iner  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  prelate  and  reformer,  b. 
July  2,  1489  :  studied  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow  in  1510  and  lecturer  upon  theol.  in  1.523.  In 
1529  he  gained  the  favor  of  Henry  ^TII.  by  suggesting  tliat 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce  should  be  submitted  to 
the  univs.  of  Europe.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Rome.  In  1.5.33  he  was 
made  abp.  of  Canterbury,  and  became  the  prin.  adviser  of 
Henry  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  favored  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  and  afterward  pronounced 
the  decree  for  its  annulment.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  he 
was  placed,  by  the  king's  last  will,  at  the  head  of  the  council 
for  governing  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  Through  the  reign  of  Edward  C.  took  an  active  part  in 
the  measures  of  the  Ref.,  and  was  one  of  the  commission 
which  compiled  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Ch.  He  favored 
the  attempt  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Mary,  in  15.53.  "C.  was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  was  subsequently  arraigned 
for  heresy.  Six  several  times  he  recanted  his  heretical 
teachings,"  notwithstanding  which  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  stake.  Just  beffire  being  burned 
he  made  a  public  retraction  of  his  recantations,  and  at  the 
stake  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire,  declaring  that  it 
should  be  the  first  to  burn,  as  the  instrument  by  which  his 
recantations  had  been  pei-formed.  There  are  few  persons 
upon  whose  character  historians  have  formed  such  diverse 
judgments.     (See  Froude  and  2i[acaulay.)    D.  Mar.  21, 1.5.56. 

Cran'tor  [Kpai'Tujp],  a  Gv.  Academic  philos..  b.  at  Soli, 
in  CiHcia,  lived  about  300  b.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Xenoc- 
rates  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Affiiction. 

Crape  [Fr.  crepe,  from  the  Lat.  c)i.^pus.  "crisped"  or 
"  curled  "],  a  light,  transparent  fabric,  made  of  raw  silk  de- 
prived of  its  gloss.  C.  are  crisped  or  smooth,  according  to 
the  degree  of  twist  in  weaving  ;  manufactured  in  It.,  Eiig.. 
and  ¥t.,  and  extensively  used  for  mourning-dresses. 

Cra'po  (Henry  H.).  b.  in  Dartmouth.  ^Mass.,  was  police- 
justice  and  tax-collector  of  New  Bedford  ;  removed  to 
Mich,  in  1857,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and 
also  in  fanning  ;  was  mayor  of  Flint.  State  senator,  and 
gov.  near  the  close  of  the  c.  war.     D.  July  23.  1869. 

Cras'sHS  (Marcus  Licinius),  a  Rom.  triumvir,  b.  about 
108  B.  c.  He  was  elected  prfetor  in  71  b.  c.  and  defeated 
Spartacus,  the  leader  of  a  servile  revolt.  In  the  yr.  70  he 
was  chosen  consul  as  the  colleague  of  Pompey.  He  amassed 
an  immense  fortune.  About  60  he  united  with  Ctesar  and 
Pompey  in  a  coalition  called  the  first  triumvirate.     In  53 

B.  c.  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Parthian  gen. 
Surena,  near  CaiThae  (the  Haran  of  the  Bible  i,  and  was 
treacherously  killed  at  a  conference  with  Surena  soon  after 
that  battle.     (See  Plutarch.  Life  of  Crasstis.) 

Cra'ter  (the  "  Cup  ''),  one  of" Ptolemy's  N.  constellations, 
situated  near  Cervus,  the  "  Deer." 

Cra'tes  [KparTjs]  of  Athens,  a  Gr.  comic  poet  and 
actor,  who  flouri.shed  about  450  b.  c.  Only  small  fi-agments 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

Crates  of  Tliebes,  a  famous  Cynic  philos.,  lived  about 
•320  B.  c,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  at  Athens.  He 
wrote  poems  and  other  works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Crati'nus  [Kparivos],  an  eminent  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  b.  in  519  b.  c.  He  gained  a  prize  for 
his  Ulne  Flask  in  423  b.  c,  when  Aristophanes  was  his  com- 
petitor.   D.  in  422  B.  c. 

Cratip'pus  [tir.  KpanirTros].  a  Gr.  Peripatetic  philos.,  a 
native  of  Mitylene  ;  the  most  eminent  philos.  fif  that  age. 
in  the  estimation  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  pupil  and  friend. 

C.  wrote  On  Divination  by  Dreams. 
Cra'veu  (Alfred  W.).    See  Appendix. 

Craven  (Thomas  T.),  b.  Dec.  30,  1808,  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  IL,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  May  1,  1822,  became  a 
rear-admiral  in  1866.  During  the  summer  of  1861  he  com- 
manded the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  in  1862,  while  in  command 
of  steam-sloop  Brooklyn,  took  part  in  engagement  with 
Fts.  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Craw'flsh,  or  Cray'fish,  a  name  given  to  fresh- water 
crustaceans  of  the  family  Astacida^  or  Potamobiid;e.  Most 
species  dig  long  burrows  in  the  earth.  C.  do  immense 
damage  by  opening  passages  for  water  through  the  levees  of 
the  Miss.,  which  in  some  cases  have  caused  extensive 
crevasses.  Certain  salt-water  crustaceans  are  also  popularly 
called  C.  especially  the  species  Palinurus. 

Craw'ford  ((.korge  W.),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Columbia  co., 
Ga..  Dec.  22.  1798.  grad.  at  Pi'inceton  in  1820:  rep.  in  Cong, 
in  184:3.  gov.  of  Ga.  184:J-47.  and  sec.  of  war  under  Pres. 
Tavlor  1^9-50. 

Crawford  (Martin  J.),  a  citizen  of  Ga.,  b.  Mar.  17,  1830, 
cd.  at  Mercer  Univ.  ;  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar,  rep.  in 
Cong.  18.57-61,  but  withdrew  on  the  secession  of  Ga..  and  be- 
came M.  C.  of  the  S.  States,  and  was  one  of  the  3  corns,  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  to  treat  with  the  authorities  at  Wash, 
for  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  States.     D.  July  22,  1883. 

Craurford  (Nathaniel  Macon i,  D,  D.,  a  Bap.  minister 
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and  pulpit-orator,  a  son  of  William  H.  Crawford,  b.  near 
Lexinffton,  Ga..  Mar.  22. 1811 :  became  in  1854  pres.  of  Mercer 
Univ.  in  Ga.    D.  Oct.  27.  1871. 
Cra\Tfor<l  (Thomas),  a  sculptor,  b.  in  New  York  Mar.  23, 

1814,  was  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome ;  executed  the 
colossal  e(iucstrian  statue  of  Washington,  now  at  Richmond, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Amer.,  which  is  on 
the  dome  of  the  eapitol  at  Wasli.     D.  Oct.  10,  1857. 

Crawford  (William  Hakris),  b.  in  Amherst  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  ::i4.  1772,  removed  to  Ga.  in  his  early  youth  ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1798,  and  settled  at  Lexington,  Ga.  He 
was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1807  by  the  Dems.,  and  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Fr.  in  1813.    He  became  sec.  of  war  in 

1815,  and  was  see.  of  the  treas.  from  1816  to  Mar.  1825.  In 
1824  he  was  nominated  for  presidency  of  U.  S.  by  a  Congres- 
sional caucus.  In  the  election  of  that  yr.  he  had  3  com- 
petitors—Gen. Jackson,  John  C^uincy  Adams,  and  Henry 
Clay.    C.  received  41  electoral  votes.    D.  Sept.  15,  1834. 

Cra'iv'fordsvllle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mont- 
gcmiery  co.,  Ind.,  44  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  Wabash  Coll.     Pop.  1870,  3701 ;  1880,  5251. 

Crayflsh.    See  Crawfish. 

Cray'on  [from  Fr.  ctvie,  "chalk"],  a  woi-d  signifying 
something  to  mark  with,  hence  a  pencil ;  a  cylinder  of  cliar- 
coal,  pipe-clay,  or  chalk  colored,  and  used  for  drawing  on 
paper.  Cohesiveness  is  given  to  the  paste  of  which  the 
cylinder  is  formed  by  gum,  wax,  or  soap.  C.  containing 
plumbago  are  styled  lead  pencils. 

Cream  [Lat.  cremor ;  Fr.  crenie  ;  Ger.  Rhani],  the  oily  or 
but\Taceous  part  of  milk,  which  being  lighter  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  term  cream  is  applied  to  various  prepara- 
tions, indicative  of  superior  quality  or  of  cream-like  consis- 
tence, as  cold  C,  shaving  C,  etc.  The  Fr.  expression  '"  La 
creme  de  la  creme  "  ("  The  cream  of  the  cream  ")  signifies 
the  most  fashionable  or  aristocratic  class  of  society. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassa, 
Bltartrate  of  Potasiiia,  Supertartrate  of  Potassa, 
or  Potassa;  Bitartraiii  [pharin.],  a  compound  existing 
already  formed  in  the  .iuice  of  the  grape  and  in  other  vege- 
table juices.  In  the  juice  of  the  grape  it  is  held  in  solution, 
but  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  solutions  containing  alcohol,  as  the 
sugar  is  transformed  into  alcohol  in  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, it  is  deposited  in  the  casks,  forming  the  crude  tartar 
or  argol  of  commerce.  Argol  is  an  article  of  export  from 
wine-producing  countries,  the  best  qualities  coming  from  It. 
and  the  S.  of  Fr.  It  is  used  as  the  source  of  tartaric  acid 
and  the  various  tartrates  employed  in  med.  and  the  arts. 
C.  of  T.  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  about  15 
parts  of  1 1(  >iliiig  and  240  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  sawdust,  clay,  gypsum,  flour,  chalk,  alum, 
and  sulphate  of  iiotash.  C.  of  T.  is  exten.sively  used,  in  con- 
nection with  biearljonate  of  soda,  as  a  substitute  for  yeast 
and  lea\'eu  for  raising  bread.  C.  of  T.  is  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing  wool.  In  med.  It  is  used  for  its  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  refrigerant  properties.  Salt  of  tartar  is  carbonate  of 
potassa,  prepared  by  incineration  of  C.  of  T. 

Creatine,  kre'a-tin  [from  the  Gr.  Kpia.<;,  "flesh"],  a  neu- 
tral principle  discovered  in  1835  by  Chevreul  in  raw  mus- 
cular flesh.  C.  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  many  if  not  all 
vertebrate  auiuials,  but  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  products  of  the  normal  destruction  of  the  tissues. 
It  occurs  in  the  urine. 

Creat'iiiliie,  a  powerful  organic  base  or  alkaloid  which 
exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  juice  of  animal  flesh  and  in 
urine,  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  physiological  destruc- 
tion of  tissues.  When  creatine  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
strong  acids,  it  is  changed  to  C,  which  is  crystallized  in 
colorless  rhombic  prisms. 

Crea'tioiiism,  as  distinguished  from  Trad ucianism  and 
th(!  (loctrine  of  jire-e.xistence,  is  the  belief  tliat  the  human 
soul  is  directly  created  by  God,  and  that  it  joins  the  embryo 
soon  after  conception.  ]\Iany  passages  of  Scripture,  of  the 
Fathers,  and  of  Aristotle  were  quoted  to  sustain  this  view. 

Crecy,  kres'see,  a  small  town  of  Fr.,  about  12  m.  N.  of 
Abbeville.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained,  Aug.  26, 
1346,  by  Edward  III.  with  40,000  Eng.  over  a  Fr.  army  of 
100.000.    It  is  stated  that  nearly  30,000  of  the  Fr.  were  killed. 

Cred'it,  in  political  economy,  is  trust  in  the  promise  of 
an  equivalent  to  be  rendered  at  a  future  time,  for  values 
immediately  transferred.  The  chief  forms  of  C.  are  book- 
accounts,  loans,  mercantile  notes,  bank-deposits  with 
checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange  based  on  them, 
stocks,  Ixjiids  of  corporations  and  govts.,  notes  of  banks 
and  govts,  used  as  pai)er-money.  Statistics  show  that  98 
per  cent,  of  the  every-day  exchanges  of  the  city  of  Lond. 
are  effected  by  C.  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms.  C.  brings 
cap.  and  labor  together  for  production,  and  is  essential  to 
draw  out  the  cap.  and  tlie  industrial  talent  of  a  people.  But 
C.  abused  works  tenilde  niiseliief,  and  becomes  the  chief 
cause  of  commercial  ])aiiies  and  financial  crises.  The  true 
basis  of  C.  is  real  wealth,  existini;  or  prospective,  and  C. 
can  be  stable  and  sound  only  as  real  nK.nev  is  njiide  the  life- 
blood  of  all  its  oi)(;rati<jns.  '   A.'L.  Chapin. 

Credit  Foiicier,  kra-de  fon-se-a  [i.  e.  "landed  credit," 
from./W((/,  "l)()ttom"  or  "groimd"],in  Fr.,  a  plan  of  bor- 
rowing money  by  mortgaging  land,  and  repaying  the  bor- 
rowed raoneyand  int.  in  small  instalments. 

Credit,  Liettcr^  of.    See  Lettkrs  of  Credit. 

Credit  Mobilier,  kra-de  mo-bi3-le-a  (i.e.  "credit  on 
movable  or  personal  property"),  a  name  given  to  a  gigantic 
scheme  or  joint-stock  co.  which  originated  in  Fr.  in  1852, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  govt.,  with  a  cap.  of  (i0.(Kt0.000 
francs.  The  objects  of  it  are— 1.  To  initiate  tradinj,'-  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability  ;  2.  To 
supersede  or  buy  up  trading  cos.— i^.  g.  railway  cos.-^and  to 
substitute  .scrip  and  shares  of  its  own  for  the  shares  and 
bonds  of  the  co.  ;  and  3.  'i'o  carry  on  the  business  of  a  bank 
or  bankers  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  (See  Aycard, 
His-tohv  (ie  C.  M.) 

"  The  C.  M.  of  Ameu."  is  the  title  of  an  organization  char- 


tered in  Pa.  in  1859  as  a  corporation  for  a  gen.  loan  and  con- 
tract business,  and  reorganized  in  1804  with  the  intention,  it 
would  appear,  of  enabling  the  shareholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  to  construct  their  road  without  incurring  any 
pecuniary  liability  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
To  this  end  the  C.  M.  was  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  roatl  at  the  risk  of  its  own  stockholders.  The  honesty 
of  its  management  having  been  impeached,  the  affairs  of 
the  C.  M.  received  (1872-73)  an  investigation  from  Cong., 
certain  members  of  which  were  charged  with  having  unlaw- 
fully profited  by  the  enteriirise. 

Creed  [from  the  Lat.  credo,  to  "believe  ;"  Fr.  croyance  ; 
Ger.  GluKbe].  a  temi  originally  signifying  "behef."  but  com- 
monly applied  to  a  statement  or  profession  of  fundamental 
points  of  belief  |Lat.  symbol  urn  ;  Fr.  sy/>iM^  or  jDoftstfion  de 
foi ;  Ger.  (rluubt/ifbekentniss],  especially  ajiiilicable  to  sum- 
maries of  Chr.  tloctrine.  Among  the  more  important  C.  are  : 
The  Apostles'  C,  a  summary  of  the  Chr.  faith  which  most 
Chr.  chs.  accept;  the  substance  of  it  is  no  doubt  very  anc, 
but  in  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  4th  century.  The 
AthanasiauC,  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Athanasius, 
was  certainly  cijmposed  by  some  other  hand  ;  it  is  still  read 
in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  (or  Ni- 
cene)  C.  was  first  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  a.  d.  ; 
it  sets  forth  the  faith  of  the  Ch.  in  respect  to  Arianism.  It 
is  admitted  by  many  Prots.,  and  is  held  as  authority  in  the 


Rom.  and  Gr.  chs.  The  above  are  known  as  the  3  catholic 
or  gen.X".  In  addition  to  these,  nearly  every  denomination 
has  its  own  special  C. 

Creed'moor,  on  R.  R..  L.  L,  11  m.  East  of  New  York 
city,  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  the  largest  and  most  complete 
rifle-range  in  the  V.  S.,  and  is  much  frequented  for  target- 
practice.  The  range  is  under  the  control  of  an  incorporated 
association,  and  was  established  in  1871,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  and  the  cities  of  New  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn. 

Creep'er  [named  from  the  movements  of  the  bird],  a 
popular  name  for  birds  of  the  family  Ce?-thiad(e.  The  only 
N.  Amer.  species  is  the  brown  C.  (C'erlhia  Americana). 

Creeping  Palsy.  See  Progressfve  Muscular  Atrophy. 

Crefeld,  kra'felt,  a  town  of  Pi-us.,  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Diis- 
seldorf,  on  R.  R.  to  Cologne.  It  has  more  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk  than  any  other  town  in  Prus.  ;  has  also  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  manufactures.    Pop.  1880,  73,872. 

Cremation.     See  Funeral  Rites. 

Cremo'iiii,  a  city  of  It.,  on  the  Po,  47  m.  S.  E.  of  Milan. 
It  is  siin-oiiiideil  by  walls,  has  a  cathedral,  connected  with 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  bell-towers  in  It.,  372  ft.  high,  com- 
pleted ill  1284.  it  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  violins 
made  here.     Pop.  31,930. 

Cre'ole  [Sp.  criollo,  from  criar,  to  "create,"  to  "beget;"' 
also  to  "nurse;"  originally,  a  "child"  or  "nursling,"  a 
"descendant"],  a  native  of  the  W.  I.  or  S.  Amer.  descended 
from  Europeans.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  those 
having  some  negro  or  Indian  blood. 

Cre'osote  [Lat.  creasoium,  from  the  Gr.  xpeas,  "flesh," 
and  criu^'u),  to  "save," referring  to  its  antiseptic  qualities],  a 
colorless,  syrupy  liquid  obtained  for  commercial  purposes 
chiefly  from  the  tar  of  beech  wood.  Its  taste  is  peculiar 
and  almost  insupportable  when  iilaced  even  in  a  minute 
ciuantity  upon  the  tongue.  It  has  an  odor  resembling  that 
of  smoked  meats,  which  doubtless  owe  their  preservation 
to  its  presence  in  the  smoke  they  absorb.  It  is  generally 
adulterated  in  commerce  with  a  large  percentage  of  phe- 
nol, which  can  with  difficulty  be  detected.  It  is  employed 
in  toothache,  in  obstinate  vomiting,  and  as  an  cmtward 
application  in  c  ancer.  In  an  overdose  it  is  an  irritant 
poison,  for  which  no  antidote  is  known. 

Cres'cent  [from  the  Lat.  cresco,  to  "increase"],  the 
figure  of  the  new  moon  ;  the  "  emblem  "  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  Byzantines  long  before 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Turks. 

Cres'co,  cap.  of  Howard  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.,  19  m.  N.  W. 
of  Calmar.    Pop.  1870,  912  ;  1880,  1875. 

Cre'sol  [a  term  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
first  syllable  of  "  creosote  "  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  Lat. 
oleum,  "oil"],  called  also  Cresyl'le  Ac'id  and  Cres'yl 
Al'cohol,  a  compound  derived  from  coal-tar  or  from 
wood-tar  by  fractional  distillation.  Most  of  the  carbolic 
acid  of  commerce  contains  a  large  percentage  of  C.  It  is 
sold  in  large  quantities  as  "  carbolic  acid,"  and  used  as  a 
disinfectant. 

Cress,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many  cruciferous 
l>lauts  having  a  pungent  taste  and  used  in  salads.  The  gar- 
den cress  (Lepidimn  sativum)  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Asia. 
It  is  easily  raised  by  a  little  artificial  heat  in  winter.  It  is 
antiscorbutic.  The  bitter  C.  or  cuckoo  fiower  (Cardamine 
pratensls)  is  common  in  moist  meadows  in  G.  Brit.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  light  purple,  and  have  stimulant  and 
diaplioretio  properties.  They  had  once  a  reputation  for  the 
cure  oi  epilepsy,  particularly  in  children.  This  plant  is  also 
a  native  of  Amer.  The  young  leaves  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  of  Cardamine  amara  and  Cardamine  hirsuta,  both  Brit, 
and  the  latter  Amer.,  are  used  as  salads  in  Europe. 

Cressy,  in  France.     See  Crecy. 

Crested  Butte,  Col.     See  Appendix. 

Crest'line,  R.  R.  June,  Crawford  co.,  O.,  03  m.  N.  by  E. 
from  Colundnis.     Pop.  1870,  2279  ;  1880,  2848. 

Cres'ton,  Union  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.,  190  m.  W.  of  Burling 
ton.     Pop.  1870,  411  ;  1880.  5081. 

Cres'well  (John  A.  J. ).  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Nov.  18,  1828  ;  was  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short  term  in 
1865  :  in  Mar.  1869  became  P.  M.-gen.  of  U.  S. 

Cresyllc  Aleoliol,  or  Cresylle  Acid.    See  Crescjl. 

Cre'ta  [the  Lat.  for  "  chalk,"  originally  signifj-ing  "Cre- 
tan earth"),  a  pharmaceutical  name  for  chalk  (native  car- 
bonate of  lime)  and  for  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  former  is  more  generally  used.  The  ohaHi  is  powdered, 
washed,  and  dried,  and  known  as  C.  ^;?'<B7)«ra^«  ("  prepared 
chalk  " ).  an  excellent  antacid  remedy.  C.  prcecipilata  (chemi- 
cally jirepared  chalk)  is  more  finely  divided. 
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Cretaceous  (ki-e-ta'shus>  [from  the  Lat.  creta,  "  chalk  "] 
Sys'tein,  in  geol..  the  last  foi-med  or  uppermost  rocks  of 
tlie  secoiuiaiy  or  mesozoie  period.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  chalk,  which  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  characteristic  rocks 
of  the  lower  strata  of  this  system.  C.  beds  abound  in  the 
U.  S..  and  contain  jrreat  beds  of  lisnitic  coal,  which  is  by 
some  referred  to  the  tertiary,  or  to  a  transition  group  be- 
tween the  C.  and  the  eocene. 

Crete,  or  Can'dia  [Gr.  Kprjrrj :  Tur.  Kiridi].  a  larsre 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  34°  57'  and  .35°  41' 
N'.  and  Ion.  3:5°  30'  and  3C°  30'  E.  It  is  150  m.  long  and  from 
6  to  35  m.  wide.  Mt.  Ida  rises  to  the  heifjht  of  7674  ft.  Minos 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  reigned  here  before  the  histori- 
cal period.  In  the  time  of  Homer  C.  was  densely  peopled  by 
a  Hellenic  race.  It  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  contained 
1.300.000  inhabs.,  and  500,000 in  1304.  when  it  was  acquired  by 
the  Venetians.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1699.  In 
1S66  the  Chrs.  revolted  and  demanded  annexation  to  Gr.,  but 
were  put  down  in  1^9.     Pop.  about  310,000. 

Crete,  a  city  and  R.  R.  June,  Saline  co.,Xeb..  30  m.  from 
Lincoln  ;  is  the  seat  of  Doane  Coll.    Pop.  1880,  1870. 

Cretinean-Joly,  kra-te-no'zho-le'  (JacquesV  a  Ft.  au- 
thoi-,  b.  Sept.  33.  1803,  at  Fontenay.  studied  theol.  in  Paris, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  defence  of  the  interests  of 
royalty  and  the  Catholic  Ch.  He  is  best  kiiown  by  his  Hist, 
of' the  Je/tuits.  an  elaborate  work  in  defence  of  that  order, 
i).  Jan.  3.  1875. 

Cret'inisin  [Fi-.  cretinisme  ;  etjTnology  uncertain],  a 
name  applied  to  epidemic  idiocy  or  defective  mentality, 
usually  associated  with  phys.  deformity  and  moral  debase- 
ment. It  is  frequently  hereditary,  and  is  almost  always 
foimd  in  connection  with  goitre.  It  prevails  especially  in 
deep  alpine  vallej's,  not  only  in  Switz.  and  It.,  but  in  the  I*y- 
renees  and  Himalayas.  It  is  also  found  in  Chi.,  and  in  Ben- 
gal is  frequent  on  calcareous  plains.  In  Europe  it  is  seldom 
found  at  a  higher  elevation  than  .3000  ft.  Cretins  are  often 
very  repulsive,  dirty,  and  shameless,  their  appetite  vora- 
cious, the  mouth  large  and  open,  the  eyes  small  and  usually 
crossed,  the  nose  flat'  and  broad,  the  skull  wide  at  the  top, 
with  a  narrow  base,  and  the  forehead  retreating.  The  com- 
plexion is  cadaverous,  the  limbs  rachitic,  the  whole  body 
dwarfish  except  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  large.  C.  is 
a  phys.  desreneration,  caused  by  defective  nutrition,  bad 
ventilation,  lack  of  sunlight,  and  especially  by  calcareous 
matter  taken  into  the  system  in  drinking-water.  Like  goitre, 
it  is  said  to  prevail  especially  where  magnesian  limestone 
abounds. 

Creuzer,  kroit'ser  (George  Fkiedrich),  a  Ger.  philolo- 
gist and  antiquary,  b.  at  Marburg  Mar.  10,  1771,  prof,  of  phi- 
lology and  anc.  hist,  at  Heidelberg  in  1804.  His  prin.  work  is 
his  Symtxjlii'm  and  Mythology  of  Anc.  Feoj)les,  especially  the 
Grs.    He  edited  the  Ox.  Plotim'is.    D.  Feb.  16,  1858. 

Crlcliton,  kri'ton  (James),  called  the  Admirable  Crich- 
Tos,  b.  in  Perthshire  in  1551  or  1560,  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Crichton,  lord  advocate  of  Scot.  Ed.  at  St.  Andrew's,  be- 
fore he  was  30  he  had  run  through  the  entire  circle  of  the 
sciences.  He  could  speak  in  10  langs.,  and  was  adroit  in  all 
manly  accomplishments.  He  journeyed  through  Europe 
about  1580,  challenging  all  scholars  to  a  learned  disputation 
in  any  of  13  tongues.  He  vanquished  all  the  doctors  of  all 
the  univs. :  moreover  he  disarmed  the  most  famous  swords- 
man of  the  time  in  fencing.  He  found  his  death  in  1583,  at 
the  hands  of  his  pupil  Vincentio,  son  of  Gonzago,  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  a  dissolute  youth  whom  he  had  roughly  jostled 
in  a  carnival  encounter.  Unmasking  on  discovering  his 
young  opponent,  he  presented  his  sword  and  bared  his 
breast,  and  the  brutal  stripling  stabbed  him.  The  stories  of 
his  accomplishments  are  no  doubt  exaggerated.  (See  P.  F. 
Tttler.  Admirable  Crichton.) 

Crick'et,  the  popular  name  of  certain  orthopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Achetidfe.  By  friction  of  the  wings  the 
males  produce  that  stridulous  sound  for  which  these  insects 
are  so  well  kno«ai.  The  L".  S.  have  several  species,  Acheta 
abhrtriata.  etc. 

CrlUon,  kre-yon',  de  (Louis  des  Balbes  de  Bertox), 
a  Fr.  warrior,  b.  in  Provence  in  1541.  He  fought  against 
the  Huguenots  in  the  c.  wars.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  he  fought  for  that  king  against  the  Catholic  League. 
In  1.589  he  entered  the  serrice  of  Henry  IV.,  who  styled  him 
"  the  bravest  of  the  brave."    D.  1615. 

Crimea,  krim-ee'a.  The  [Rus.  Krim ;  anc.  Taurica 
Chersonesii.^,  a  peninsula  of  S.  Rus.,  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perikop.  5  m.  broad.  Its  length 
Is  nearly  300  m.  from  E.  to  W.  The  X.  W.  part  is  a  treeless 
plain,  fit  only  for  pastm-age.  The  S.  E.  part  has  wooded  mts. 
and  fertile  but  ill  cultivated  valleys.  The  C.  was  conquered 
in  the  13th  centuiy  by  the  Tartars,  who  made  it  the  khanate 
of  Krim  Tartary  ;  it  was  annexed  to  Rus.  in  1783.  Area, 
7tj*4  sq.  m.    Pop.  about  300.(XX). 

Crimean  "War  was  chiefly  waged  in  the  Crimea,  by 
Ft.,  G.  Brit.,  Tur.,  and  Sard.,  allied  againstRus.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  war  was  the  claim  of  Rus.  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Gr.  Ch.  in  Tur.  The  Rus.  army  entered 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  July  1853,  and  war  was  declared 
by  the  Porte  in  Oct.  An  alliance  having  been  formed  be- 
tween Fr.,  G.  Brit.,  and  Tur.,  in  Mar.  1854.  war  was  declared 
by  them  against  Rus.  Their  armies  landed,  yhxv  39,  at 
Varna,  where  they  suffered  severely  from  cholera.  Thev 
sailed  for  the  Crimea,  and  defeated  "the  Rus.  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  Sept.  30.  Operations  were  then  transfeiTed  to 
the  %-icinity  of  Sevastopol,  tiie  bombardment  of  which  was 
opened  Oct.  17.  The  battle  of  Balaclava  was  fousht  Oct.  3"). 
that  of  Inkerman  Nov.  5.  Sard,  joined  the  alliance  Jan. 
1855.  During  the  -w-inter  of  18.54-55  the  Brit,  army  suffered 
severely  from  the  weather  and  insufficient  supplies.  The 
alhes  were  repulsed  June  18,  18,55,  in  an  attack  upon  the  fts. 
of  Malakoff  and  the  Redan.  The  Fr.  stormed  the  Malakoff 
Sept.  8,  and  Sevastopol  was  abandoned  by  the  Rus.    An 


annistice  was  agreed  upon  Feb.  36.  1856.  and  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Mar.  30,  1856.  (See 
KixGLAKE's  Hist,  of  the  Crimmn  \\'ar.\ 

Crinoid'ea,  oV  Criiioideae  [from  the  Gr.  Kpivav,  a 
"lily,"'  and  €i6o?,  "appearance"],  a  class  or  sub-class  of 
echinodemis,  with  a  body  composed  of  polygonal  plates, 
ambulacral  tubes,  tentacuiiform  and  in  ambulacral  grooves, 
and  generally  with  an  articulated  calcareous  stem,  and 
with  radiating  articulated  arms  furnished  with  pinnules. 


Apiocrxniles  triointidactyhis  (a  fossil  encrinite). 

The  fossil  forms  are  sometimes  called  stone-liUes.  The  re- 
cent species  of  crinoids  are  few,  but  the  extinct  species  are 
so  numerous  that  their  fossils  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
extensive  strata  of  limestone.  The  Burlington  limestone 
contains  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  crinoids.  Three  orders 
or  sub-orders  are  generally  recognized— U )  Brachiata  or 
typical  crinoids.  (3i  Blastoidea,  and  (3)  Cystidea. 
"  Cri'osphinx  [from  the  Gr.  (cpios,  a  '"ram"],  a  term  ap- 
plied to  images,  found  in  Egypt,  of  sphinxes  having  a  ram"s 
head  instead  of  a  human  head.  The  latter  are  tenned  on- 
dro.iphin.res. 

Cris'pl  (Fraxcesco),  an  It.  statesman,  b.  Oct.  4. 1819.  at 
Ribera,  was  a  lawyer  in  Naples,  and  in  1848  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  insurrection  in  Palermo.  In  1860  he  aided  Garibaldi 
in  expelling  the  Bourbons,  which  caused  the  annexation  of 
Naples  and  Sic.  to  the  kingdom  of  It. 

Cris'pin,  Saixt,  a  native  of  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have 
worked  at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  Gaul.  In  387  a.  d.  he 
and  his  brother  Crispinian  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  shoemakers.     St.  Crispin's  day  is  Oct.  35. 

Crispin,  Kniglits  of  Saint,  a  secret  society  amon^ 
shoemakers,  founded  in  1866  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.  They  have 
an  organization  like  that  of  the  Free  Masons  and  other  se- 
cret orders.  All  the  lodges  of  one  State  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  grand  lodge,  while  the  latter  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  U.  S.  grand  lodge.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  against  employers, 
to  regulate  the  wages,  and  to  estabhsh  special  funds  in  sup- 
port of  the  membere  of  the  order  and  their  famihes  in  case 
of  sickness  and  death.  There  is  also  an  order  of  the 
"Daughters  of  St.  C,"  embracing  women  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots. 

Crit'ias  [Kptnas],  an  Athenian  orator  and  poet,  was  a 
pupil  of  Socrates.  In  404  he  became  one  of  the  ruling  body 
called  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  thi? 
army  of  Thfasybulus  in  404  b.  c.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  remain. 

Critola'us  [KpirdAoos],  a  Gr.  phUos.,  b.  at  Phaselis.  in 
Lycia  ;  eminent  as  an  orator  as  well  as  a  philos.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  important  embassy  with  Cameades 
about  1.55  B.  c. 

Crit'tenden  (George  B.),  Gexeral.  b.  in  Russellville, 
Ky.,  Mar.  30,  1811,  a  son  of  the  following;  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
\9A-i ;  began  to  practice  law  in  Ky.  in  18:i5 ;  served  in  Mex. 
war  :  lieut.-col.  in  U.  S.  A. ;  resigned  in  1861,  and  joined  the 
S.  Confederacy:  became  a  maj. -gen.,  was  defeated  at  Mill 
Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  18()3 ;  kept  in  arrest  by  the  Confeds.  till 
Nov.  18(53,  and  soon  after  resigned.    D.  Nov.  37,  1880. 

Crittenden  i  Jonx  JordoxI.  b.  in  Wocnlfcird  co.,  Ky.,  Sept. 
10,  1786.  He  studied  law.  which  lie  practised  with  "distinc- 
tion ;  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  a  short  term  in  1817. 
and  again  in  18:i5  for  6  >ts.  In  Mar.  1841  he  was  appointed 
attv.-gen.  of  the  U.  S..  but  resigned  in  Sept.  of  that  >t.  He 
was  again  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  184:3.  and  was  chosen 
gov.  of  Kv.  in  1848.  He  was  attv.-gen.  in  the  cabinet  of 
Pres.  Fillmore  from  July  18.50  to  Mar.  185:3.  In  1855  he  again 
became  a  U.  S.  Senator.  He  opposed  the  secession  move- 
ment in  I8t)0-(jl,  and,  performing  the  part  of  a  mediator, 
offered  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  called  the 
"  Crittenden  Compromise,"  which  were  not   adopted.    D. 

juiv  3ti.  is<a. 

Crittenden  (Thomas  LeoxidasI.  a  gen.,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  b.  at  Russellville.  Ky..  in  1819.  He  served 
with  honor  in  the  :Mex.  war.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
tlie  r.  army  at  Shiloh.  Apr.  1863.  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
mai. -gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  summer  of  that  yr.  He  com- 
manded a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  which  ended 
Jan.  3,  186:3. 
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Croatia,  kro-a'she-a,  a  prov.  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  bounded  N.  W.  by  C'arniola  and  Styria,  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  N.  E.  by  Ilmiiraiy.  S.  by  Tur.  and  Slavonia. 
This  region  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Pannonians,  who 
were  conquered  by  tlie  lioni-s.  in  tlie  reifjn  of  Aujrustus.  In 
640  A.  D.  the  Croatians  or  Horvats  migrated  hither  from  the 
Carpathian  Mts.,  and  gave  tlie  country  the  name  of  C. 
which  was  independent  until  1097,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  liiug  of  Hungary.  C.  with  Slavonia  forms  a  division 
of  Hungary.    Area  of  both,  16.773  sq.  m.    Pop.  1,732,261. 

Crock'ett,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

CrocRett  1, David),  a  famous  liunter  and  humorist,  b.  in 
Tenn.  Aug.  17,  178G;  was  elected  M.  C.  in  1827,  1829,  and 
1831.  His  habits  were  eccentric.  He  enlisted  in  the  Tex. 
army  in  revolt  against  :Mcx.,  was  talien  prisoner  at  Ft. 
Alamo,  and  massacred  Mar.  6,  1836. 

Croc'odile  [Gr.  xpoKoSeiAos ;  'La.t.  crocodUi/f:'],  a  common 
name  for  tlie  Crocodiling  or  Crocodilida>,  with  a  conipara- 
tively  narrow  upper  .law  and  with  the  2  anterior  nnindilm- 
lar  teeth  received  into  pits  of  the  intermaxillary,  and  the 
canines  in  grooves  at  the  junction  of  the  intermaxillary 


and  maxillary.  The  C.  of  the  Nile  ( Crocodllus  i'uh/(()'is).  now 
seldom  seen  below  the  first  cataract,  is  a  most  fornii<lablf 
animal.  Living  exclusively  on  animal  food,  and  iJieferring 
tainted  meat,  it  is  useful  in  purifying  the  waters.  It  also  feeds 
on  fish,  and  is  a  dangerous  foe  to  cattle  and  other  animals. 
An  Amer.  C.  {CrocodUus  aoiiua)  occurs  in  tlie  8.  part  of  Fla. 

Cro'cus  [Gr.  icpoKos,  "  saffron  "],  a  large  genus  of  irida- 
ceous  plants  (hei'bs)  native  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  ('. 
ternuff  and  other  species  are  well  known  as  affording  many 
varieties  of  very  early  spring  flowers  which  are  common  iii 
cultivation.  C.  satimis  and  other  species  blossom  ui  autumn. 
Their  orange  red  stigmas,  when  dried,  constitute  the  drug 
known  as  "  true"  saffron. 

Crocus  of  Mars,  a  name  given  to  the  finely  divided 
red  oxide  of  iron,  used  in  med.  and  in  the  arts.  The  "crocus 
of  antimony  "  of  the  old  chemists  was  a  mixture  of  the  ter- 
sulphide  and  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  "  crocuses  "  re- 
ceived their  name  from  their  saffron  color. 

Croes  (John),  S.  T.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Croesus,  kree'sus  [Gr.  Kpoio-os],  a  king  of  Lydia  proverbial 
for  his  riches,  b.  about  590  b.  c.  Sardis  was  the  cap.  of  his 
kingdom.  He  is  said  to  have  enriched  himself  by  the  golden 
sand  of  Pactolu.s.  In  546  b.  c  .  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Cyrus  of  Per.,  who  treated  him  generously. 

Crogliaii,  kro'gan  (George),  an  inspector-gen.  of  the 
r.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Ky.  Nov.  15,  1791.  He  served  as  volunteer 
aide  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  1811 ;  was  appointed  capt. 
in  the  19tli  Inf.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  defence  of 
Ft.  Meigs  and  sortie  INIay  15,  1813,  and  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  defence  of  P't.  Stephenson,  against  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  Brit,  and  Indians,  he  was  presented  by 
Cong,  with  a  gold  medal.    D.  Jan.  8,  1849. 

Cro'ly  (Daviu  G.),  b.  in  New  York  Nov.  3,  1829,  learned 
the  trade  of  silversmith  ;  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  New 
York  Univ.  ;  taught  phonography  ;  was  employed  on  the 
Evditncf  Post  and  New  York  Herald  18,54-58 ;  was  ed.  and 
proprietor  of  Koekford  Daily  News  ;  city  ed.  upon  New  York 
norld,  subsequently  managing  ed.  ;  resigned  in  1871,  and 
became  managing  ed.  of  the  Graphic.  Wrote  a  L/fc  of  Hora- 
tio Seymour  and  The  Positivisms  Primer. 

Croly  (George),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  Aug.  1780  :  took 
orders  in  Anglican  Ch.,  and  became  in  1835  rector  of  St 
Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  Lond.  Wrote  Hist,  of  George  IV 
Poetical  Works,  Catiline,  a  Tragedy,  Life  of  Ldmtind  Burke 
etc.    D.  Nov.  24,  1860. 

Croly  (Jennie  Cunningham),  "Jennie  June,"  b.  in  Leices- 
tershire, Eng.,  came  early  to  the  U.  S.  witli  her  parents, 
and  married  in  1851)  D.  G.  Croly  of  New  York.  Shortly  after- 
ward  slie  began  her  literary  activity  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  and  has  ever  since  written  for  the  press  : 
inaugurated  system  of  duplicate  fashion  correspondence  ; 
has  edited  Madame Demoresrs  J/af/cizine.  She  called  the  first 
women's  cong.  in  New  York  1856,  and  the  second  1809,  and 
m  18(;8  inaugurated  th(!  Soro.sis. 

<;rom'arty  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  N.  Sea,  in  Scot. 
It  communicates  with  Moray  Frith,  is  IH  m.  long,  varies  in 
width  from  3  to  5  m.,  and  forms  a  liarbor,  in  wliich  the 
largest  fleet  could  ride  safely. 

Cronilecli,  krom'lek  [a  Welsh  term  .signifying  a  "  bent 
or  concave  stone  "],  or  Dolmen,  a  rude  structure  of  2  or 
more  unhewn  stones  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  and  sup- 
porting a  lar^e  flat  stone  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 
C.  are  found  in  Eug,,  Wales,  Ire.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Den.,  Ilindostan, 


and  other  countries.    In  many  instances  C.  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  interior  of  earthen  mounds  or  barrows. 

Cronip'toii  (Samuel),  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule,  b. 
near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  Dee.  3,  1753.  Farming  and 
weaving  were  the  employments  of  his  boyhood.  For  his  hi- 
vention,  whicli  was  perfected  in  1779,  he  received,  in  sub- 
scriptions fidin  the  manufacturers,  only  £67  6s.  M.  Pari,  in 
1812  voted  him  £.5000.  D.  June  26, 1827.  (See  French,  Life  of 
Croiiipion . ) 

Croiii'vvell  (Henry),  a  younger  son  of  Oliver,  b.  at  Hunt- 
ingdon Jan.  1628.  He  served  as  col.  under  his  father  in  Ire. 
in  1649,  became  M.  P.  in  1653,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire.  in  1657. 
After  16.59  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen.     D.  1674. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  lord  protector  of  Eng.,  b.  at  Hunt- 
ingdon Apr.  25,  1599.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell.  In  1616  he  entered  Sid- 
ney Sussex  Coll.,  Cambridge,  which  he  quitted  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  June  1G17.  In  1620  he  married  and  settled  on 
his  estate  at  Huntingdon.  In  the  Short  Pari,  of  1628  he  made 
but  one  siicech,  and  during  the  11  yrs.  prorogation  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farms.  He  repre- 
sented Cambridge  in  the  Short  Pari.,  which  met  in  Apr.  1640, 
and  in  the  Long  Pari.,  which  met  the  same  yr.  He  was  then 
a  zealous  memtier  of  the  Country  party,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  House,  but  was  not  a  fluent 
speaker.  Having  raised  2  companies  of  volunteers  he  en- 
tered the  army  of  the  Pari,  in  1642  as  a  capt.  of  cav..  and  dis- 
tinguished liimself  by  his  strict  discipline.  He  soon  became 
a  col.,  and  formed  a  body  of  fanatical  soldiers,  the  redoubt- 
ed "  Ironsides."  On  July  2,  1644,  he  commanded  the  \ictori- 
ous  left  wing  at  Marston  Moor.  C.  was  the  master  spirit 
of  the  Independents,  who  were  one  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  the  Parliamentarians  were  divided,  the  Presbs.  being 
the  other.  When  the  army  was  reorganized,  and  Fairfa.x 
appointed  gen. -in-chief,  C.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieut.-gen.  In  command  of  the  right  wing  at  Naseby,  June 
1645,  he  greatly  contributed  to  that  decisive  victory.  In 
May  1()46  the  king  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scot,  army, 
which  transferred  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Eng.  Pari.,  in 
which  the  Presbs.  had  a  majority.  In  June  1647  the  king 
was  seized  by  one  of  C.'s  officers,  and  removed  from  the 
custody  of  Pari,  into  that  of  the  army,  which  the  Indepen- 
dents controlled.  In  Aug.  1648  C.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  commanded  an  army  of  Scot,  royalists,  at  the 
battle  of  Preston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  which 
tried  the  king  and  condemned  him  to  death  in  Jan.  1649.  In 
1649  he  went  to  Ire.  as  lord  lieut.  with  an  army,  and  subdued 
the  rebellious  Irish  royalists  with  extreme  severity.  The 
Si-otih  now  proclaimed  Charles  II.  as  their  king,  and  raised 
an  avniy  for  the  invasion  of  Eng.  C,  who  had  returned  to 
Eng.  in  May  16.50,  was  then  appointed  commander-in-chief. 
He  signally  defeated  the  Scot,  army  at  Dunbar  on  the  3d  of 
Sept.  1650,  and  took  about  10,000  prisoners.  Charles  II.,  hav- 
ing been  reintorced,  then  marched  into  Eng.  C.  pursued 
him,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Worcester,  Sept.  3. 
1651.  In  this  great  crisis  he  displayed  eminent  vigor  and 
sagacity.  Clarendon  observes  that  "  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  concealed  his  faculties  until  he  had  occa- 
sion to  use  them."  In  Apr.  1653  he  dissolved  the  remnant  of 
the  Long  Pari.,  which  was  called  the  Rump,  summoning 
soon  a  new  Pari.  The  same  yr.  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  title  of  king  was 
offered  to  him  by  Pari.,  Irat  he  declined  it.  He  was  stigma- 
tized as  usurper  by  the  royalists,  and  also  by  the  republi- 
cans. D.  Sept.  .3,  16.58,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rictiard.     (See  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell.) 

Cromwell  (Richard),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Huntingdon  Oct.  4,  1626.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law  in  1647.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  capaci- 
ty, virtuous,  and  unambitious.  After  Oliver  became  Pro- 
tector, Richard  was  elected  to  Pari.,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Protector  in 
Sept.  16.58,  but  the  army  was  disaffected,  and  he  was  not 
earnestly  supported  by  the  people.  He  resigned  his  power 
in  Apr.  16.59.  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  and 
peace.    D.  July  12,  1712. 

Cromwell  (Thomas),  earl  of  Essex,  an  Eng.  courtier  and 
minister  of  state,  b.  at  Putney  about  1490.  Soon  after  the 
fall  of  Wolsey  he  entered  the  civil  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  promoted  the  Ref.  by  his  strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  In  1534  he  was  appointed  prin.  sec. 
of  state,  and  about  a  yr.  later  vicar-gen.  with  power  to  sup- 
press monasteries.  He  was  for  several  yrs.  the  most  power- 
ful subject  in  Eng.,  and  was  created  earl  of  Essex  in  1539. 
He  promoted  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  because  she  favored  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  His 
agency  in  this  affair  was  conducive  to  his  own  ruin,  for  the 
capricious  king  regarded  her  with  disgust.  C.  was  tried  for 
treason,  and  was  beheaded  July  28,  1540.  (See  Froude, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  chaps,  vi.-xvli.) 

Crb'iios  [Kpora?],  a  god  of  the  Gr.  mythology,  was  said 
to  be  a  son  of  Uranus  and  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune. 
Juno,  and  Ceres.  He  is  commonly  identified  with  the  Rom. 
Saturn. 

Cronstadt,  kron'staht  [Ger.  "  crown  city  "],  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Rus.,  on  the  island  of  Kotlin,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, about  20  m.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neva.  It  is  the  greatest  naval  station  of 
Rus.  The  harbor  is  blocked  up  by  ice  for  nearly  5  mouths 
in  the  yr.    Pop.  48,276. 

Crook  (George),  b.  Sept.  8, 1828,  near  Dayton,  O. ;  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  in  18.52,  and  July  28,  1866,  became  lieut.-col.  23d 
Inf.  He  served  on  frontier  duty  1852-61 ;  in  the  c.  war  he 
became  col.  36th  O.  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted,  Oct.  21, 
1864,  to  be  maj.-gen.  U.  s.  volunteers,  serving  in  W.  Va. 
operations  1861-62 ;  was  engaged  in  camjjaigns  in  W.  Va., 
N.  Va.,  Md.,  and  at  S.  Mountain  and  Antietam ;  In  TuUa- 
homa.  Hoover's  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Berryville,  Fisher's 
Hill.  Strasburg,  Opequan,  and  Cedar  Creek  ;  in  command 
of  cav.  of  Army  of  the  Potomac  18G5.  engaged  at  Dinwiddle 
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C.-II..  .lettei-sville.  Sailor's  Creek,  Farmville.  and  Appomat- 
tox (.".-II..  ami  in  eommand  of  the  dist.  of  Wilniiiitrtoii.  N.  (.'., 
lS(55-^5t;.  Has  since  eiuninanded  the  dist.  of  Id.,  also  the 
(list,  of  Ari.,  havini;  quelled  all  Indian  disturbances.  Pro- 
moted to  be  briir.-sren.  U.  S.  A.  t)et.  ii).  187:}. 

t'rook'ed  Lake,  in  W.  >>'.  Y.,  now  Keuerally  called 
Keuka  Lake,  about  IS  m.  long,  Kreatest  breadtli  1}4  m. ;  lies 
71!S  ft.  above  the  ocean. 

Crooks  (.Georue  It.>.  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Meth.  divine  and 
jounialist.  b.  in  Phila.  Feb.  3,  1S2S,  grrad.  in  1840  at  Dickin- 
son Coll.  :  joined  the  Meth.  ministry  in  1841,  travelled  and 
preached  in  111.  :  was  an  ailjunct  prof,  of  an<-.  lanffs.  in  184G  ; 
m  1848 resumed  the  ministry,  oecupyins:  pulpits  in  Phila..  Wil- 
mington, Xew  York,  and  Brooklyn  ;  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  McClintock,  prepared  .4  Fhvt  Book  in  Lot.  and  ,4  Fi)\<t 
Book  in  Gr.  :  also  edited  Butler's  Amtlor/n,  and  in  1860  was 
elected  first  ed.  of  the  Methodist,  Xew  York. 

Crookstoii,  Minn.     See  Appendix. 

Crop'sej-  (.Jasper  Frank),  a  landscape-painter,  b.  at 
Westtield,  Richmond  co.,  X.  Y'.,  Feb.  18,  18*3.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Eng.  in  1856. 

Cros'by  (.Rev.  Howard),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  h.  in  New 
Y'ork  Feb.  57,  1826,  gi-ad.  at  the  Xew  York  Univ.  in  1844  :  be- 
came prof,  of  Gr.  in  Rutgers  Coll.,  X.  J.,  in  1859,  pastor  of 
First  Presb.  ch.  in  New  Brunswick  in  1861,  and  of  the  4th 
avenue  Presb.  ch.  in  Xew  York  in  WCti  :  chancellor  of  Univ. 
of  New  Y''ork  1870-81.  Wrote  Landx  of  the  Modem,  (Edipus 
Tyrai'ii>i!i,  Xotes  on  the  X.  T.,  and  Life  of  Jesus. 

Crosby  (.John  Schuyler).     See  Appendix. 

Cross  [Gr.  o-rai-po? ;  Lat.  cnix  (gen.  critcis) ;  Fr.  croix  ;  Sp. 
Cruz  :  Ger.  Kreuz  ;  It.  croce'\,  an  instrument  anciently  used 
for  inflicting  the  punislmient  of  death.  It  was  often  a  sim- 
ple stake,  upon  which  the  victim  was  either  impaled  or 
tied.  There  were  also  other  forms,  as  the  crux  decussata.  or 
St.  Andrew's  C.  iX) ;  the  cruxcommism,  or  St.  Anthony's  C. 
(T>:  and  the  crux  iminissa  (1"),  upon  which,  according  to 
uniform  tradition,  our  Lord  suffered. 

Cross-Bill,  the  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Loxia.  The 
mandibles  of  the  bill  cross  each  other,  and  are  crescent- 
shaped.  The  Amer.  C.-B.  (L.  Americana)  is  distinct  from 
the  European  (L.  currirosti'a).  but  much  resembles  it.  The 
male  is  red,  the  female  greenish-olive  above,  grayish  below. 
The  parrot  C.-B.  (L.  iiityopsittacus)  is  another  European 
species.  The  Amer.  white-winged  C.-B.  (L.  leucoptera)  is  of 
a  carmine  color,  with  black  wings  and  tail ;  the  wings  have 
2  wliite  bands.    It  inhabits  N.  parts  of  N.  Amer. 

Crosse  (Andrew*,  an  Eng.  gentleman  who  gained  dis- 
tinction by  his  experiments  in  electricity,  b.  in  Somerset- 
shire June  17,  1784,  ed.  at  Ox.  He  commenced  in  1807  ex- 
periments ^sith  a  view  to  form  artificial  crystals  by  a  vol- 
taic battery,  in  which  he  was  successful.  .Some  excitement 
was  produced  in  the  same  yr.  by  tlie  apparent  generation 
(if  insects  of  the  genus  Acarus  during  his  experiments  with 
a  voltaic  battery.     D.  July  6,  18.55. 

Cross-Examluatlo'ii,  in  the  law  of  evidence,  is  the 
examination  of  a  witness  by  a  party  against  whom  he  is 
called  to  testify,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  direct  ex- 
amination, which  is  had  by  the  party  calling  the  witness. 
The  range  of  aC.-E.  is  much  wider  than  that  of  a  direct  ex- 
amination, the  party  examining  being  allowed  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
his  statements,  his  bias,  his  want  of  memory,  and  other 
matters  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

Cross  Keys,  a  village  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.,  near 
which  a  sharp  but  indecisive  action  was  fought,  June  8, 
1862,  between  the  L'.  force  under  Fremont  and  the  Confeds. 
under  Jackson. 

Cross,  The  Soutliern,  the  most  conspicuous  constel- 
lation of  the  S.  hemisphere,  is  not  visible  in  the  N.  liemi- 
sphere,  except  in  regions  near  the  equator.  It  consists  of  4 
bright  stars  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  2  stars 
which  mark  the  summit  and  foot  of  the  C.  have  nearly  the 
same  right  ascension,  and  serve  as  pointers  to  the  S.  pole. 

Crotaliis.    See  Rattlesnake. 

Cro'ton  [Gr.  jcpoTcui'],  a  genus  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs 
of  the  order  Euphorbiacefe  ;  the  species  are  numerous  and 
mostly  tropical.  Some  of  them  possess  the  acrid  properties 
of  their  order  in  excess.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
C.  TujUum,  which  yields  croton  oil.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie 
tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  as  a 
purgative,  but  their  use  is  disapproved  on  account  of  tlieir 
uncertain  and  violent  action ;  they  are  ikjw  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  oil  which  they  yield.  Some  species  of  C.  are  fra- 
grant and  aromatic,  aiid  are  employed  in  med.  One  of 
these  is  cascarilla.    Eight  species  are  native  to  the  S.  States. 

Croton  Aqueduct.    See  Aqieduct. 

Croton  Oil  [Oleum  Tif/lii)  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  V.  Tifjlium,  a  small  tree  which  grows  in  various 
parts  of  India.  In  taste  it  is  hot  and  acrid,  varies  from  a 
pale  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  color,  has  a  faint,  peculiar 
smell,  and  is  miscible  w'\X\\  alcohol,  etlier,  and  oil  of  turpen-  i 
tine.    It  is  a  powerful  purgative.  ! 

Croton  River  rises  in  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  flows  S.  and  ! 
S.  W.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  about  35  m.  above  New 
York  city,  which  derives  from  this  river  much  of  its  supply 
of  water. 

Croup.    All  the  forms  of  C.  have  one  thing  in  common  : 
— \iz.  an  obstruction  (catarrhal  or  inflammatory)  in  the  in-  I 
terior  of  the  larynx,  particularly  on  the  vocal  chords.    The 
milder  form  is  called  "false  C."  or  "psendoC."    The  pass- 
age of  air  through  the  larynx  is  impeded  by  mucus  and 
spasmodic  action  of  its  muscular  apparatus.    It  is  frequent-  ! 
ly  found  in  children  who  have  before  suffered  from  "  colds."  I 
especially  from  catan-h  of  the  throat  and  enlarged  tonsils,  I 
and  who  have  been  too  carefully  kept  from  the  contact  : 
with  cold  air  and  cold  water.    The  attack  of  "  pseudo C."  is 
sudden  or  preceded  by  nasal  or  bronchial  catan'h.    It  takes 
place  after  the  child  has  been  asleep  for  some  hours.     It 
wakes  up  about  midnight  with  a  barking  cough,  loud  and  ' 
laborious  respiration,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  and  more  | 


or  less  fever.  In  bad  cases  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face 
swell,  the  face  is  bloated  and  bluish,  and  suffocation  ap- 
pears imminent.  This  attack  may  last  from  half  an  hour  to 
6  hours.  It  terminates  in  perspiration,  the  cough  becoming 
moister,  the  voice  being  hoarse,  but  may  return  in  the  next 
night.  Some  children  are  apt  to  have  many  attacks  in  the 
course  of  many  yrs.  A  very  severe  attack  requires  an 
emetic  (powdered  ipecac,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, turpetli  mineral) ;  milder  attacks  require  verv  little  or 
no  treatment.  Let  the  child  drink  a  little  hot  milk  at  short 
intervals.  It  must  not  sleep  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  should  take  a  drink  on  waking  up.  Put  a  mustard  plas- 
ter round  the  neck,  or  apply  cold  water  at  short  intervals  : 
where  inhalation  is  very  spasmodic,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
paregoric  (one  dose)  or  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder.  The 
other  form,  or  ''true  C,"  "  membranous  C,"  is  very  danger- 
ous. Under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  and  with  a  treatment 
exclusively  medicinal,  90  out  of  100  die.  It  consists  in  the 
obstruction  of  the  larj-nx  by  a  deposit  of  a  whitish  or  gray- 
ish "' croupous  "  membrane.  There  is  hoai-seness  or  even 
aphonia.  When  membrane  covers  the  whole  interior  6f  the 
larynx,  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  impeded,  and 
aphonia  is  complete.  When  they  result  in  serous  (watery) 
swelling  of  the  larynx  (especially  the  posterior  insertion  of 
the  vocal  chords)  only,  expiration  is  easier  and  the  voice 
not  entirely  suppressed.  The  first  stage  is  a  simple  catan-h 
only,  which  is  attended  with  but  little  fever,  and  therefore 
little  thought  of.  It  may  last  a  few  davs.  In  the  second 
stage  (12  hours  to  14  days)  the  sj-mptoms  of  obsti-uction 
show  themselves ;  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  at  last  absent ; 
respiration  is  slow,  labored,  and  loud;  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  chest  exerted  to  their  utmost ;  the  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm  drawn  in  with  every  inspiration,  deep  grooves 
forming  with  evei-y  inspiration  above  and  below  the  clavi- 
cle, the  child  to.ssing  about,  supporting  itself  on  its  knees, 
and  throwing  the  head  backward.  The  lips  begin  to  exhibit 
a  bluish  hue.  This  symptom  (cyanosis)  increases  in  the 
third  stage,  where  the  influence  of  the  insufficient  oxygen- 
ization  of  the  blood  is  more  visible  in  gen.  paleness,  bluish- 
ness,  in  sleepiness,  in  the  frequent  and  irregular  pulse,  in  the 
cool  surface,  convulsive  twitchings,  and  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. Unfortunately,  the  latter  sj-niptom  is  not  constant, 
many  children  dying  with  undisturbed  intellect.  Death  is 
the  result  of  direct  suffocation,  or  the  result  of  a  complica- 
tion of  the  disease  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Medici- 
nal treatment  is  very  unsatisfactoi-j-.  We  seldom  succeed 
in  dissolving  and  removing  the  membranes.  Nitrate-of- 
silver  applications  to  the  larjnix  have  justly  been  discarded. 
Inhalation  of  diluted  lime-water  through  an  atomizer  or  of 
lactic  acid  in  glycerine  and  water  (1  :  8-10)  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  a  few  instances.  Emetics  are  of  use  in  such  ca.ses 
oidy  where  the  membranes  are  known  to  be  partiaUy 
loosened  (peculiar  flapping  sound  in  respiration),  or  when 
the  presence  of  mucus,  in  addition  to  a  membrane,  proves 
dangerous.  Ice-pills  frequently,  ice  applications  to  the 
throat,  moist  air,  1-2  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a 
teaspoonfiU  of  water  every  14-I  hour ;  inhalations  of  car- 
bolic acid,  either  through  an  atomizer  or  sprinkled  through 
the  room;  muriate  of  anmmnia  evaporated  on  a  stove  or 
hot  coal— all  such  means  may  be  tried,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  interfere  with  a  copious  supply  of  pure  air.  the 
effect  of  which  may  still  be  improved  by  inhalation  of 
oxygen  gas.  Where  the  disease  runs  its  course  with  fever, 
quiiiia,  seldom  aconite  or  veratnim.  Most  cases  will  resist 
treatment.  Twenty  or  25  per  cent.  wUl  be  saved  by  trache- 
otomy, an  operatiijn  consisting  in  the  artificial  opening  of 
the  windpipe  below  the  obsti-ucted  larynx.  This  opening  in 
the  trachea  is  kept  patent  by  means  of  a  silver  or  hard-rub- 
ber tube  inserted  in  it  until  the  disease  has  disappeared 
from  the  larjTix.  The  relief  given  by  this  operation  is  sur- 
prising, and  although  the  mortality  after  its  performance  is 
still  very  great,  death  is  almost  always  easier,  resulting 
more  from  exhaustion  than  from  suffocation.  [From  one/, 
art.  in  J.'s  I'niv.  Cyc,  by  Pkof.  Abram  Jacobi.  >L  D.] 

Croii'  [A.-S.  craire.  so  called  from  the  sound  produced  by 
the  bird],  a  name  popularly  applied  to  several  birds  of  the 
family  t'oriidee.  The  common  Amer.  C.  (  Corrus  Amencanust 
is  black  with  purplish-violet  gloss,  and  inhabits  the  U.  S.  The 
fish  C.  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  (Corrus  o.<si/ra(/us)  is 
smaller,  and  has  the  gloss  on  the  belly  green  instead  of  vio- 
let. The  hooded  C.  of  Europe  {Conus  comix)  is  shiny  black, 
but  its  neck,  back,  and  luider  parts  are  smoky  gray. " 

Crown  [Lat.  corona  :  Fr.  couronne ;  Ger.  Kroue^.  origi- 
nally a  fillet  of  leaves,  used  by  the  ancs.  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  and  festive  oi-casions.  In  Gr.  such  C.  were 
bestowed  upon  victoi-s  in  the  games,  and  upon  citizens  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  state.  In  Rome  C.  of  lau- 
rel, or  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  were  rewards  for  courage,  and 
were  of  several  sorts,  the  one  most  esteemed  being  that  be- 
stowed upon  a  gen.  who  had  fii-st  come  to  the  relief  of  a 
beleaguered  army  or  town.  The  C.  as  a  symbol  of  royalty 
was  first  used  by  Constantlne  the  Great,  about  300  k.  d.  It 
was  assumed  bythe  kings  of  Sp.  about  580,  by  those  of  Fi-. 
in  768.  The  papal  tiara  was  at  fii-st  a  simple  pointed  cap. 
to  which  the  triple  C.  were  added  one  by  one  at  different 
periods  between  .52;^  and  1334. 

Crown  and  Half  Crown  were  originally  Eng.  gold 
coins  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1527.  The  first  commission 
for  coining  them  of  silver  was  signed  by  Edward  VI.  Oct.  1. 
1551.  The  C.  at  present  is  a  silver  coin  worth  5.<.  sterling— 
about  Si  .25  U.  S.  in  silver. 

Crown  Glass,  the  glass  usually  employed  for  windows. 
It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  sand.  35  of  soda-ash  or 
potash,  and  ;i5  of  chalk.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  soda  (or 
potash)  and  lime. 

Crown  Imperial.    See  Fritillary. 

Crown  Point,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.,  41  m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  Chicago.     Pop.  1880,  1708. 

Crown  Point,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y..  settled  by  the  Fr.,  wlio 
in  1731  built  a  ft.  here  upon  a  cape  projecting  into  Lake 
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Champlain.  This  was  taken  bv  the  Brit,  in  1759,  and  in  1775 
was  captured  bv  the  Amers.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  ;iM9;  1880,  4387. 

Crown  Prince  [Ger.  Kron  Prim],  in  Prus.,  Swe.,  and 
some  other  European  countries,  is  the  title  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne. 

Crown,  Treaty  of  tl»e,  a  treaty  made  at  Yienna'Nov. 
16,  1700.  in  wliicli  the  cmp.  Leopold  recognized  the  elector 
Frederick  III.  as  king  of  Prus.  Frederick  engaged  to  fur- 
nish 10,000  men  to  support  Aus.  in  the  Diet,  and  to  vote  as 
elector  for  the  descendants  of  the  emp.'s  sou,  Joseph,  king 
of  the  Roms. 

Cro'zer  Tlieolog'ieal  Sein'inary(Bap.)  is  located  at 
Upland.  Pa.,  14  m.  from  Phila..  on  the  Phila.,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  R.  K.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  through 
the  liberalitv  of  the  members  of  the  Crozer  family,  residents 
of  Upland  and  Phila.  in  1808. 

Crucilix'ioii  [Lat.  cruciflji'io,  from  crnnfiqo,  crvcifixum, 
to  "  crucify,"  fromcr//.)',  rriieix,  a  "cross."  -AnA  fl(/o,Jixuin,  to 
"fix"  or  "fasten"],  literally,  "fastening  (ui  the  cross,"  a 
form  of  cap.  punishment  common  among  almost  all  anc.  na- 
tions.' It  consisted  in  nailing  or  binding  the  criminal  to  a 
cross.  The  legs  were  often  broken  to  hasten  death.  C.  was 
abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  in  315. 

Cru'den  (Alexander),  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  Scot.,  May  31, 
1700;  ed.  for  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk,  l)nt  never  ]>reached, 
having  had  his  reason  unsettled  by  disappointment  in  love. 
He  first  taught  the  classics,  afterward  opened  a  bookstore  in 
Lond.,  then  became  librarian  to  Queen  Caroline,  viife  of 
George  II.  In  1737  he  pub.  his  Complete  Concordance  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  He  was  several  times  an  inmate  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums.   D.  Nov.  1,  1770. 

Crulkshank,  krook'shank  (George),  an  Eng.  caricatu- 
rist, son  of  an  engraver,  originally  from  Scot.,  b.  in  Lond. 
Sept.  28, 1792.  He  illustrated  William  Hone's  satirical  works. 
Produced  The  Bottle,  8  plates  deijicting  the  drunkard's 
career.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  oil-painting. 
D.  Feb.  1878. 

Crusade'  [from  the  Sp.  cruzada  (from  cruz,  a  "  cross  ") ; 
Catalan  crusuda  ;  Fr.  crosiade  ;  It.  crociata  ;  Ger.  Kreuzzug], 
a  war  waged  for  the  defence  or  advancement  of  the  cross, 
but  applied  especially  to  the  religious  wars  carried  on  for 
the  recovery  of  Pal.  from  tlie  Mohammedans.  From  a  very 
early  period  Chrs.  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  Pal.  In  037  Jerusalem  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  Moliammcdans,  but  pilgrimages  con- 
tinued with  little  oi)i>osition  till  the  year  1076,  when  Pal., 
then  governed  by  the  Kgyptian  c;diphs,  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  hordes  of  Seljook  Turks.  Accounts  of  the  in- 
dignities perpetrated  by  these  barbai'ians  produced  a  deep 
and  powerful  impression  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  At 
length  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Fr.,  having 
visited  Pal.  and  witnessed  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  reported 
what  he  had  seen  to  Urban  II.,  by  whom  encouraged,  he 
travelled  through  It.  and  Fr.,  and  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence 
excited  an  extraordinary  religious  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes.  In  1095,  at  a  council  held  at  Clermont,  a  c;.  was  re- 
solved on.  There  were  8  C,  as  follows  :  (1)  1090-1099  a.  d.  ; 
(2)  1147-1149  ;  (3)  1189-1192 ;  (4)  1202-1204 ;  (5)  1216-1229 ;  (6) 
1238-1240  ;  (7)  1248-1254  ;  (8)  1270-1272.  Of  these,  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  6th  had  Pal.  for  their  theatre  ;  the  4th  Constantino- 
ple ;  the  5th  and  7th  Egypt ;  the  8th  Tunis  and  Pal. 

Beside  these,  the  Children's  C.  in  1212  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est episodes  in  hist.  An  army  of  unarmed  Fr.  children,  ,30,- 
000  strong,  headed  by  a  boy  named  Stephen,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land  by  way  of  Marseilles.  A  similar  army  of  Ger. 
children,  20,000  strong,  led  by  a  boy  named  Nicholas,  crossed 
the  Alps  at  Mt.  Cenis.  A  second  army  of  Ger.  children, 
numbering  nearly  20,000,  the  name  of  whose  leader  is  not 
known,  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  more  easterly  route,  touching 
the  sea  at  Brindisi.  Their  idea  was  that  the  Mediterranean 
would  open  a  path  for  them  to  Pal.,  and  that  the  Holy  Land 
would  be  recovered  and  the  Moslems  converted  by  miracles. 
Some  of  the  children  got  discouraged  and  returned  home  ; 
many  stopped  by  the  way,  but  most  of  them  perished  on  the 
march,  were  lost  at  sea,  or  were  sold  into  slavery. 

The  chief  result  of  the  C.  was  a  better  acquaintance  of  tlie 
people  of  W.  Europe  with  2  ci^nlizations  more  advanced 
than  their  own — the  Gr.  and  the  Saracenic.  Thus  a  power- 
ful impulse  was  given  both  to  the  lit.  and  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  (See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Lut.  Christianity,  and  Mi- 
CHATJD,  Hist,  of  the  Ciiisades.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Cruslilng  Machinery.  See  Grinding  and  Cbushino 
Machinery,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  C.  E. 

Cruveilliler's  Disease.  See  Progressive  Muscular 
Atrophy. 

Cry'olite  [from  the  Gr.  (cpu'os,  "ice,"  and  Ai'Sos,  a 
"  stone  "]  is  so  named  because  it  melts  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  It  is  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
and  is  important  as  a  source  of  the  metal  aluminium.  When 
fused  it  may  be  made  into  table-ware  much  resembling  por- 
celain, and  known  as  "  hot-cast  porcelain." 

Crypto-Calvinists,  a  name  applied  in  the  last  half  of 
the  lOtli  century  to  followers  of  Melanchthon  (called  also 
Philijipists),  wlio  earnestly  desired  the  union  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  and  were  charged  with  leaning  too  strongly 
towai'd  the  ( 'alvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Cry ptos'rapUy  [from  the  dv.  Kpvnr6<;,  "hidden,"  and 
■ypai^u),  to  "write"],  the  art  of  writing  or  telegraphing  in 
cipher,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  matter  written  cannot  be 
read  by  anyone  not  in  possession  of  the  neicssary  key. 
Military  and  naval  signals  resemble  cryptographic  writing  in 
this  respe('t. 

Crystal.     See  Crystallography. 

Crys'talline  Rooiis,  a  term  applied  in  geol.  to  such 
rocks  as  granite,  quartz,  and  marble,  which  show  by  their 
<'.  structure  tliat  they  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
state  Ijy  the  action  of  chemical  forces.  The  greater  number 
of  inti'udtMi  igneous  rocks  (.such  as  basalt)  possess  the  C. 
.struelure. 

Crystallog'rapliy  is  the  science  of  crystals.    It  is  de- 


rived from  the  Gr.  KpOaraAAo?,  a  "crystal."  and  ypa.<^ia,to 
"  describe."  A  crystal  is  a  natural  inorganic  solid,  bounded 
by  plane  surfaces,  which  are  symmetrically  arranged  around 
certain  imaginary  lines  called  a.ns.  Kpno-TaAAoj  originally 
meant  "ice;"  it  was  afterward  applied  to  the  transparent 
variety  of  quartz,  because  it  was  thought  that  rock-ciystal 
was  water  turned  into  stone  ;  it  was  suljseciuentlv  ajiplied 
indifferently  to  any  solid  which  assumed  a  geometrical 
shape  by  natural  laws. 

All  crystals  may  be  refen-ed  to  7  systems,  6  of  which  are 
referred  to  3  axes,  and  one  of  them  to  4.  These  systems  are 
divided  into  2  classes,  according  as  the  axes  are  or  not 
at  right  angles.  Those  which  are  at  right  angles  are  called 
the  orthoinetric,  and  those  which  are  not  are  called  clinomet- 
ric  systems.  In  each  one  of  them  there  are  3  varieties. 
When  all  the  axes  are  equal  and  at  right  angles,  the  system 
is  called  Iwrnetric.  When  only  2  are  equal,  but  all  at  right 
angles,  it  is  called  the  tetrago'ncd.  When  none  of  the  axes 
are  equal,  but  all  are  at  right  angles,  it  is  called  the  ortho- 
rhombic.  The  dinmnetric  systems  are  called,  respectively,  the 
monod'ihif.  the  diclin'tc.  and  the  triclinic,  according  as  the 
axes  liavi'  different  inclinations.  The  single  system  of  4axes 
is  called  the  /it.i'ai/onal. 

In  all  of  these  systems  one  axis  is  placed  upright,  and  is 
called  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  isometric,  tetragonal,  and 
hexagonal  systems  the  other  axes  are  simply  called  the 
basal  axes,  while  in  each  of  the  other  systems  each  axis  has 
its  own  name.  The  axes  always  terminate  in  homologous 
parts,  whether  these  parts  are  edges  or  angles.  The  axes 
form  a  system  of  coordinates  by  which  the  position  of  any 
face  may  be  determined.  {From  wig.  art.  in  J.''s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  Prof.  Thomas  Egleston,  LL.D.] 

Crys'tal  Pal'ace,  a  building  erected  in  Lond.  in  1851, 
in  M'hicli  the  great  World's  Fair  of  that  yr.  was  held.  It 
was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  was  composed  of 
glass  and  iron,  excepting  the  floors,  which  were  of  wood. 
It  was  1851  ft.  in  length,  and  covered  an  area  of  21  acres. 
During  the  exhibition  it  was  visited  by  over  6,000,000  per- 
sons. The  whole  structure  was  removed  soon  afterward. 
A  pei-manent  C.-P.  was  erected  in  1854  at  Sydenham.  8  m. 
from  Lond.  It  cost  £1,450,000,  and  contains  an  extensive 
museum,  in  which  almost  every  dept.  of  art  and  science  is 
represented.  In  18.53  a  C.-P.  for  another  universal  exhibi- 
tion was  erected  in  New  York.  It  was  burned  in  1858.  Others 
have  since  been  erected  for  similar  purposes. 

Ctesias,  tee'she-as  [KxTjo-ias],  a  Gr.  historian,  a  native  of 
Cnidos,  in  Caria,  lived  about  400  b.  c.  He  passed  many  jts. 
in  Per.  as  phys.  to  King  Ai'taxerxes  Mnemon.  He  wrote  a 
Hist,  of  Per.  (Ilepo-tKa)  and  a  Description  of  India. 

Cte'siblus,  te-sib'e-us  [KT>;(Tl^los],  a  famous  Gr.  mechani- 
cian who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  130  b.  c.  He  in- 
vented the  clepsydra,  a  pump,  and  other  machines. 

Ctesiplion,  tes'e-fon  [Kttjo-k/iu)!'],  an  Athenian  prosecut- 
ed by  yEschiiies  for  his  proposition  to  give  a  crown  of  gold 
to  Demosthenes  for  his  "Philippics,"  but  successfully  de- 
fended by  I),  in  his  great  oration  Be  Corona,  b.  c.  330. 

Cu'ba,  the  largest  and  westernmost  island  of  the  Antilles, 
and  the  chief  colony  of  Sp.,  lying  between  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  S.  and  the"  Gulf  of  Mex.  and  Bahama  Channel  on 
the  N.,  1-30  m.  S.  of  Fla.  and  about  equidistant  from  Yuca- 
tan on  the  W.  and  Hayti  and  Jamaica  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
Lat.  19°  .50'  to  2;i°  9'  N.,"  Ion.  74°  8'  to  84°  58'  W.  It  is  780  m. 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  25  to  130  m.  wide.  Its  area  is 
43,220  sq.  m. 

Topography  and  Surface.— C  probably  had  its  origin  in 
volcanic  action,  as  demonstrated  by  the  mt. -chain  (the  Cop- 
per Mts.)  which  traverses  its  whole  length,  P*ico  Turquinos, 
its  highest  summit,  being  about  7750  ft.  From  the  bases  of 
this  chain  N.  and  S.  the  country  expands  into  broad  mead- 
ows, with  frequent  lagoons  arid  swamps.  The  rivers  are 
all  small,  and  none  of  them  navigable.  There  are  good  har- 
bors with  deep  water  at  Havana,  Matanzas,  Puerto  Principe, 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  etc.  Elsewhere  the  coasts  are  shallow 
and  rocky. 

Climate.—ln  the  hills,  healthy  and  agreeable  ;  in  the  low- 
lands, sickly  and  generally  hot :  maximum  temperature  does 
not  often  exceed  88°  F..  biit  the  heat  is  protracted,  the  mean 
of  the  yr.  in  the  lowlands  being  78°.  It  is  a  moist  climate,  the 
annual  rainfall  in  the  Havana  being  90.60  inches,  yet  some 

E laces  in  the  interior  require  irrigation.  There  are  some 
urricanes  and  occasional  earthquakes. 

JI/Mif-rafe.— Copper,  with  some  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  mar- 
ble, etc.     There  are  productive  copper-mines  in  the  mts. 

Soil  and  Vegetation  .—The  mts.  are  covered  with  forests  of 
mahogany,  ebony,  granadilla,  rosewood,  cedar,  live  oak, 
fustic,  palms,  arid  plantains.  The  cultivated  dists.  yield 
large  crops  of  maize,  rice,  yams,  bananas,  sugar,  cofl'ee, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  tropical  fruits,  sugar  and  tobacco 
being  the  leading  products,  while  immense  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared  on  the  grazing  lands. 

E.rports  mainly  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cigars ;  tlie  greater 
part  of  these  goes  to  the  U.  S.  In  1880,  405,000  out  of  460,000 
tons  of  sugar  (the  total  ex))ort)  went  to  U.  S.  :  valued  at 
?!.57,170,241.  Of  tobacco  and  cigars  the  U.  S.  received  $7,096.- 
930,  and  of  all  other  arti.'lcs,  $1,155,847;  total,  $05,423,018. 
The  imports  from  tlie  U.  S.  were  valued  at  .$10,924,633, 
about  Vfi  of  the  exports.  Tliey  were  provisions,  wood,  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel,  breadstuffs,  live  stock,  and  oils. 

/^/(/'^s^nVs.— Manufacture  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
cigars,  preparation  of  coffee  for  market,  preserving  fruit, 
bleaching  wax,  and  minor  industries.  The  local  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  70,0(.X)  tons. 

Commerce.— WiQ  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,018,140,  en- 
tered the  port  of  Havana  in  1880  ;  of  these.  663  were  Amer. 

Paihvays.— Over  900  m.  of  R.  R.  are  now  operated  in  C. 

Finances.— The  debt  of  C.  in  1880  was  $85,000,000.  Its  im- 
ports and  exports  amount  to  about  $125,000,000  annually, 
of  which  the  exports  exceed  $88.0(X),000.  The  taxes  are 
heaw,  and  the  income  drawn  from  C.  by  Sp.  large. 

Church  and  Education.  —  R.  Cath.   only  established   re- 
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li^on ;  oommou-sohool  education  at  a  low  ebb  :  there  are 
schools  of  set-ondarj'  education  in  tlie  to^^"ns,  and  a  univ.  at 
Havana. 

HMory.—Uldml  discovered  Oct.  1493  by  Columbus  ;  colo- 
nized by  Spaniards  1511 :  Indians  cruelly  treated  by  Hernando. 
Sp.  fiov.,  and  in  l.">53  entire  Indian  pop.  became  extinct.  In 
15*4  and  in  15M  Havana  destroyed  by  Fr..  but  speedily  rebuilt 
and  strongly  fortified  in  15t*4  :  in  W-U  taken  by  Dut..  but  re- 
stored to  S»p.  speedily  :  from  ItiaO  to  ITtW  often  ravajred  by 
filibusters;  Puerto  Principe  plundereil  and  destroyed  by 
them  in  ltJ8H.  After  1700  C.  prospered  trreatly.  Tobacco 
monoply  establislied  1717.  and  not  abolished  till  1!<16.  In  1762 
Havana' taken  by  Eug..  but  exchantred  in  17t>3  :  its  commer- 
cial importaiK-e  rapidly  increased,  but  it  became  the  centre 
of  slave-trade  for  5>p.  Amer.  Duiing  the  prevalence  of  the 
slave-trade.  1789-1^U5.  it  is  said  that  over  550.000  slaves  were 
brought  into  C  There  were  negro  insurrections  in  1844  and 
l&l^  :  more  than  lO.tW  nejrroes  perished  in  the  latter.  For 
40  yrs.  past  thei-e  has  been  a  strong  pressure  ui)on  the  V.  S. 
govt.,  mainlv  from  the  8..  to  obtain  possession  of  C.  ;  Pres. 
Polk  oflfered"  SUX).cXX).Oai  for  it  in  1»48  :  in  1854  the  Ostend 
3Ianifesto,  signed  by  Buchanan,  Soule,  and  Mason,  claimed 
the  right  to  take  arid  annex  it  if  Sp.  should  refuse  to  sell. 
Meantime,  in  1849-51.  there  were  insurrections,  led  by  Amer. 
adventurers.  The  Sp.  revolution  of  1868  led  to  an  effort  for 
C"uban  independence,  which  continued  with  varying  for- 
tmies  for  12  yrs.  :  the  war  was  a  severe  one  on  both  sides  : 
Cespedes  was  the  insurgent  jires.  In  1880  it  was  substan- 
tiaUv  put  down,  but  the  island  was  left  in  disorder,  and 
with  a  debt  of  S8o.ai0.000. 

Poinilation  ami  I'olilical  IHrhrions.-Ia  Jan.  1878,  1..394.576 
inhabs.,  composed  of  whites,  Spaniards,  and  Sp.  Creoles, 
7W,H>4;  free  people  of  color,  344.405;  slaves,  227.902 :  Chi., 
58,400.  The  pop.  had  decreased  20.500  since  1870.  and  the 
ntmiber  of  slaves  136.000.  C.  is  di\ided  into  3  provs. — W.. 
Central,  and  S.  E.  The  la.st  2  have  22  cities  and  towns  and 
204  V.  and  hamlets.  The  largest  cities  are  Havana  (cap.  i, 
pop.  250.000 ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  about  60,000 ;  Matanzas, 
36.axi :  Puerto  Principe.  30,000.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Cuba,  Allegany  co..  X.  Y..  on  R.  R.  and  Genesee  Valley 
Canal.  12  m.  X.  E.  of  Olean.    Pop.  1880,  1251. 

Cube  ttir.  kv^os,  a  "die"],  in  geom.,  a  vol.  bounded  by 
6  e(]ual  squares  ;  In  analysis,  the  product  of  3  equal  factors. 

Cu'beb  [Lat.  cubebd ;  Fr.  cibibe :  Ger.-  Ktibtbe :  Ar. 
kab<'ibth],  the  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  the  Cubtba  afficinalU-  (and 
probably  of  other  species),  climbing  woody  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  F*iperaceje.  The  C.  vine  resembles  that 
which  produces  the  ordinary  black  pepper.  C.  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Java.  Penang.  etc.,  and  are  used  as  an  aromatic 
and  stimulant  diuretic.  Their  active  properties  depend  on 
the  volatile  oil  which  they  contain.  They  also  ha%'e  a  crys- 
tallizable  principle  called  "cubebin,"'  and  a  balsamic  resin. 
The  oil.  tincture,  and  extract  are  u.sed  in  med. 

Cube  Root.     See  Radical  and  Root. 

Cu'bic  Ni'tre,  a  commercial  name  applied  to  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  largely  obtained  from  the  desert  of  Ata- 
cama  in  Peru.    It  is  used  in  the  arts  and  as  a  manure. 

Cu'bit  [Lat.  cubitus,  i.  e.  the  "elbow:"  Gr.  ir^x"?.  the 
"fore  arm"],  a  linear  measure  of  the  ancs.  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle linger.  It  is  generally  stated  to  be  18  Eng.  inches.  The 
anc.  Egj-ptian  C,  or  "C.  of  ilemphis,"  was  about  20.7  Brit, 
inches.  The  mean  of  Sir  Isaac  Xewton's  determinations, 
from  the  careful  measurements  of  the  great  pyramid  by 
Prof.  John  Greaves  (pub.  in  1737»,  made  it  20.672.  The  mean 
of  stiU  more  careful  measurement  by  Prof.  C.  I*iazzi  Smyth 
in  1865  made  it  20.73.  According  to  Newton,  the  C.  of  Baby- 
lon was  very  nearly  24  Brit,  inches  ;  the  roval  C.  of  Per.. 
21.195  inches  :  the  C.  of  the  Roms..  17.406  inches  ;  the  C.  of 
the  Grs.,  18.1.306  inches  ;  the  Egyptian  C.  in  use  in  1737,  21.888 
inches ;  the  sacred  C.  of  Moses  he  calculates  not  to  have 
been  greater  than  24.9389  inches,  nor  less  than  24.7262.  and  its 
probable  value  to  have  been  24.7.552  inches.  l*rof.  Razzi 
Sm>th  thinks  that  he  has  proved  that  the  unit  of  measure 
employed  by  the  builders  of  the  Great  F*yramid  in  laying 
out  the  ground-plan  of  their  work  was  identical  with  the 
sacred  C.  of  Moses,  and  that  its  value  was  25.025  Brit, 
inches  ;  which  is.  according  to  the  most  recent  determina- 
tions, almost  exactly  the  lO.OOO.OiTOth  part  of  the  earth's 
polar  radius.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  this  unit  of 
measure,  which  was  clivinely  given,  was  made  by  di\ine 
intention  to  be  in  this  exact  decimal  relation  to  the  invari- 
able line  around  which  the  earth  revolves.  If  the  Brit,  inch 
be  increased  by  one-lOOOth  part,  it  becomes  what  I*rof. 
Smyth  calls  a  "  pyramid-inch  ; "  and  a  pyramid-C.  or  sacred 
C,  is  25  pyramid  inches,  or  one-10.000.(X)0th  part  of  the 
earth's  polar  radius.  Prof.  Smyth  maintains  his  hypothesis 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  received 
with  favor. 

The  value  of  the  biblical  "  C.  of  a  man  "  is  extremely  un- 
certain. Dr.  William  Smith,  in  his  JJicf.  of  the  BMc  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  pretty  fully,  and  inclines  to  regard  it  as 
having  had  a  value,  deduced  by  Thenius  ( Ttudorjif-cht  stndien 
und  Kritiken  for  1846i  from  the  Egjnttian  C.  measure  pre- 
served in  the  Turin  Museum,  of  23  digits,  each  digit  being 
0.79;i8  Brit,  inch  =  18.257  Brit,  inches.       F.  A.  P.  BAUXAno. 

Cnck'oo  [Lat.  ciiculur: ;  Yt.  coucou  :  It.  n/<'co,  so  named 
from  its  peculiar  note],  a  name  given  to  birds  of  the  family 
CucuUd'X.  the  best  known  of  which  Ls  the  common  European 
Citcidus  caiioruti.  Like  the  great  spotted  C.  Woccyttes  r/hin- 
darhm  of  N.  Afr.,  and  some  other  species,  it  binkls  no  nest. 
but  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird,  and  the 
proprietor  hatches  it  vrilh  her  own.  The  Amer.  species  rear 
their  own  young.  The  common  Amer.  C.  t,('c»ryfi'is  Amtri- 
canuK).  s<jm'etimes  called  the  yellow-billed  C,  is  of  a  green- 
ish olive  color  above,  white  beneath. 

Cn'cumber  Tree,  the  MaontJia  acuminata,  a  noble 
forest  tree  of  theU.  S..  found  from  Niagara  Falls  southward 
to  Ga..  chiefly  along  tlie  .Mleghanies.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  with 
duller  green  foliage  than  in  other  magnolias,  and  with  in- 


conspicuous yellowish-green  flowers.  Its  wood  is  Ught.  and 
is  prized  for  making  pumps  and  canoes.  Its  cucumber-like 
fruit  Ls  soaked  in  spirits,  and  makes  a  very  bitter  drink, 
popularly  used  as  a  tonic  and  anti-rheumatic". 

Cud'bear  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cuthbert.  from 
Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  at 
Leithj.  a  powder  obtained  from  certain  lichens  by  the  action 
of  ammoniacal  liquids,  and  used  for  dyeing  various  colors. 
It  does  not  afford  a  very  permanent  color. 

Cud'weed,  the  name  given  to  many  species  of  the 
Gnaphalium.  Aiitennaria,  and  Fiktgo,  belonging  to  the  order 
Compositie  and  sub-order  Tubidiflora.  The  flowers,  which 
are  commonly  called  "  life-everlasting."  con.sist  mostly  of 
dr>-  involucral  scales,  and  the  stems  and  lea%-es  are  more  or 
less  covered  with  white  down.  The  C.  are  common  in  Eu- 
rope and  X.  Amer..  and  some  of  them  are  used  as  diapho- 
retics in  domestic  med. 

Cue'ro,  a  city.  De  Witt  co..  Tex.,  on  R.  R.  and  Guadalupe 
River.  66  m.  X.  W.  of  Indianola.    Pop.  1880.  13;i3. 

Cu'fic  H'rit'ing  [so  named  from  the  town  of  Cufa  or 
Koofa.  where  the  transcribing  of  anc.  MSS.  was  extensively 
carried  on]  was  one  of  the  most  anc.  forms  of  Arabic  writ- 
ing, supposed  U)  have  been  introduced  into  Ar.  just  before 
the  period  of  Mohammed.  It  was  in  common  use  till  the  10th 
centur>-.  and  then  confined  to  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Cuirass,  kwe-ras'  [Fr.  cuira^se.  ivoxn  cuir.  "leather"], 
originally  a  garment  of  leather,  so  thick  as  to  be  proof 
against  a  pistol  ball.  The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  a 
portion  of  armor  made  of  metal,  consisting  of  a  backplate 
and  breastplate  hooked  or  buckled  together.  The  C.  is  still 
worn  by  bodies  of  hea\-y  cav..  called  cuirassiers. 

Culdees',  or  Kildees',  from  the  Keltic ;  according  to 
one  etymology",  meaning  "  servants  of  God."  according 
to  another,  "men  of  the  recess."  The  name  was  first  used 
in  the  8th  century,  as  some  say.  of  Keltic  Christians  gener- 
ally in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  or,  as  others  say.  of  Kel- 
tic missionaries  of  the  6th  and  subsequent  centuries,  who 
can-ied  the  Gospel  to  Scotland  and  other  countries. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Culil'awan  Bark,  called  also  Clove  Bark,  a  valu- 
able aromatic  bark,  the  product  of  the  Cimtamomuin  CulU- 
aira/i.  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  has 
a  pungent  taste  and  an  odor  like  nutmeg  and  cloves. 

Cullen  (Paui.).  D.  D.,  Cardinal,  b.  in  DubUn  Apr.  27, 
1803.  ed.  at  Rome,  became  cardinal-priest  in  1866.  He  was 
the  main  supporter  of  the  Catholic  Univ.  of  Dublin.  D.  Oct. 
24,  1878. 

Cnllo'den,  ako  called  Drummossie  Moor,  a  battle- 
field of  Scot..  6  m.  E.  X.  E.  of  Inverness.  Here  the  royal 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  totally  de- 
feated the  Young  Pretender,  Apr.  16.  1746. 

Cullom  (Shelby  M.  i.  b.  in  Ky.  in  1829,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  at  Springfield. 
lU..  in  1848  :  elected  to  State  legislature  in  1856,  re-elected  in 
1860  ;  member  of  the  war  commission  which  sat  in  Cairo  in 
1862.  and  of  the  39th  and  40th  Congs. ;  again  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1872,  re-elected  in  1874  ;  was  gov.  of  UL 
1877-83.    Elected  U.  S.  Senator  Jan.  17,  1883. 

Cul'lniu  (George  W.t,  b.  Feb.  25,  1809,  in  New  York, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1833 ;  col.  of  engineers  May  7,  1867.  and 
brig. -gen.  of  volimteers  Nov.  1,  1861.  He  served  in  the  con- 
struction of  Ft.  Adams,  R.  I.,  1833-34,  and  thenceforward 
chiefly  as  an  engineer  of  defences  and  fortifications  till  1864 ; 
supt.  "of  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1864-66  ;  then  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  fortifications.  Author  of  .'^ystons  of 
Military  Bridges  and  of  a  Biographiccd  Register  of  the  Officers 
and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  Retired  from  active 
service  Jan.  13,  1874. 

Cul'peper  (Thomas^,  second  Lord,  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  ten-,  of  Va.  in  1673  : 
gov.  of  Va.  from  ItiSO  to  1683.  This  name  in  the  baronage  of 
Eng.  is  written  Colepeper.    D.  1719. 

Cnlpeper   See  Fafrfax. 

Cul'verin  [Fr.  cotikui-rine],  a  long  cannon  used  from  the 
14th  to  tlie  16th  century,  generally  carried  a  shot  of  18  lbs. 
A  demi-C.  was  a  9-pounder. 

Cu'mae,  an  anc.  city  of  It.,  on  the  MediteiTanean,  11  m. 
W.  of  Xaples.  founded  by  Gr.  colonists,  and  famous  as  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  From  700  to  500  b.  c.  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  S.  It. ;  was  captured  by  the  Samnites  420  b.  c.  and 
became  a  Rom.  municijiiurn  338  b.  c.  In  the  second  I*unic 
war  Hannibal  vainly  attempted  its  capture.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Goths  by  the  Byzantines  552  a.  d.  Few  remains  of 
it  now  exist. 

Cuui'berland,  cap.  and  R.  R.  centre  of  Allegany  co.. 
Md..  on  the  Potomac.  In  pop.  and  commerce  it  is  the  second 
city  in  the  State.  It  is  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  O.  Canal  (leading  to  (ieorgetown.  D.  O  and  the 
sliipping-point  for  the  semi-bituininous  coal  of  the  vicinity. 
It  is  178  m.  W.  by  X.  from  Baltimore.  The  steadily  develop- 
ing coal-trade  and  its  growing  iron  mdustries  are  its  chief 
sources  of  prosperitv.    Pop..  1S70,  8056  ;  1880,  10,69:J. 

Cumberland,  Wis.     See  Appendix. 

Cumberland  (William  AuousTfst.  Duke  of.  the  3d 
son  of  Geuigf  11.,  king  of  Eng..  b.  Apr.  26.  1721.  He  com- 
manded the  allied  armv  which  was  defeated  by  the  Fr.  at 
Fontenov  in  1745.  He  defeated  the  anny  <.if  the  Pretender 
at  Culkxlen  in  Apr.  1746.  During  the  Seven  Years  war  he 
commanded  an  Eng.  annv,  which  was  defeated  at  Hastem- 
beck  in  17.57.     D.  Oct.  31,  i7C)5. 

Cumberland  and  TeViotdale,  Dike  of  (G.  Brit. 
17991,  and  earl  of  Armagh  (Ire.  17Wi,  are  titles  bonie  by  the 
ex-king  of  Hanover,  first  cousin  to  Queen  Victoria.  His  full 
name  is  George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles  Ernest 
AiGLsTis.  B.  at  Beriin  Mav  27.  1819.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hanover  Nov.  18.  1851,  as  George  V..  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Ernest  Augustus.  In  consequence  of  support- 
ing Aus.  against  Prus.  iu  1866  he  was  depriveil  of  his  king- 
dom, which  was  annexed  to  Prus.  by  decree  Sept.  20,  1866. 
D.  June  12,  1878. 
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CUMBERLAND  Gx\P-CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Cumberland  Gap,  a  "aiTOW  pass  through  the  Cum- 
berland Mts..  on  the  line  between  Ky.  and  Tenn.  and  at  the 
W  extremity  of  \a.  Tt  was  an  important  strategic  pomt  m 
thet^wai-  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confeds.,  and  was 
several  times  taken  and  retaken.  „  ^,      .        ,1, 

Cumberland  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Appalach- 
ian 'system,  foraiing  part  of  the  boundary  between  A  a.  and 
Kv  extending  in  a  generally  S.  W.  dnection  across  'leniK 
where  it  forms  an  eleyated  plateau  "t^^mei^omts  nearly  :m^ 
m  across,  and  seldom  more  than  2000  ft.  high.  N.  E.  Ala. 
and  N  W  Ga.  are  broken  by  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range. 
The  "niateau  on  both  sides  breaks  off  into  steep  sandstone 
cliffs,  from  8(W  to  1000  ft.  high.    In  Tenn.  the  range  is  rich 

'"ciimberiand  Presbyterian  Churoli,  Xl»e.  Tn 
1797  a  notable  reyiyal  of  religion  sprang  up  in  S.  V. .  Ky. 
The  nrin  minister  connected  with  its  early  deyelopment  was 
the  Key  James  McGreadv,  a  Pi'esb.,  ed.  at  what  after\yard 
became  Jefferson  Coll.,  W.  Pa.  He  commenced  his  ministry 
in  N  C  but  in  1796  removed  to  Ky..  where  he  was  settled 
over  3  congregations,  one  of  ^vhich  was  m  Tenn.,  near  the 
diyiding  line  between  the  2  States.  He  proposed  to  his 
people  a  written  covenant,  wliich  they  were  to  subscribe. 
This  document,  after  reciting  the  scriptural  promises  of  an 
answer  to  prayer  for  a  revival  of  religion,  concludes : 
"  Therefore,  we  bind  ourselves  to  observe  the  third  Satur- 
day in  each  month  for  one  year  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
praver  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Logan  co.  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  also  engage  to  spend  one  halt 
hour  every  Saturday  evening,  1  leginning  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  one  half  hour  every  Sabbath  morning,  beginning 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  pleading  with  God  to  revive  his 

In  May  1797  occurred  the  first  developments  of  the  desired 
work,  which  advanced  slowly  until  1799,  when  at  the  sac-ra- 
mental  meeting  in  July  many  were  converted.  In  the  tol- 
lowing  month  the  work  went  forward  in  still  greater  power. 
In  July  1800  occurred  the  first  camp-meeting  that  ever  was 
held  in  Christendom.  Great  numbers  professed  religion  at 
the  camp-meetings  and  upon  other  occasions,  and  the  worlc 
spread  rapidly  over  S.  W.  Ky.  and  what  was  called  the 
"Cumberland  Country,"  now  Middle  Tenn.  A  largeeleraent 
of  the  pop.  was  either  Scot.h-Irish  or  of  Scotch-lnsh  de- 
.scent.  and  they  are  generally  Presli.  in  their  religious  pro- 
clivities. When  theCh.  came  to  he  fully  organized,  nine 
tenths  of  its  ministry  and  at  least  four  fifths  of  its  member- 
ship were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  revival  produced  the  necessity 
of  organizing  new  congregations,  and  this  required  more 
ministerial  laborers.  The  Presb.  Ch.  could  not  supply  them 
in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were  no  schools,  and  if  schools 
had  been  abundant  the  congregations  could  not  wait  iintil 
young  men  could  go  through  a  course  of  literary  and  theo- 
logical training.  From  this  cause  arose  many  controver- 
sies, turning  mainly  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of 
several  ministers.  These  finally  culminated  in  Feb.  1810, 
when  Finis  Ewiiig  and  Samuel  King,  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  presbytery,  and  Samuel  McAdam,  who  had 
been  placed  under  interdict,  met  in  Tenn.  and  reorganized 
the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  which  had  in  1806  been  dis- 
solved by  the  Synod  of  Ky.  It  was  organized  as  an  iiu  e- 
pendent'presbytery,  taking  its  name  from  its  locality.  The 
ch  which  grew  iip  from'  these  beginnings  is  called  the 
"  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church."  It  now  extends  from 
Pa.  to  the  Pacific,  in  1813  the  presbytery  divided  itselt  into 
3,  and  constituted  the  Cumberland  Synod,  which  in  1816 
adopted  a  Confession  of  Faith,  a  modification  of  that  of 
the  Presb.  Ch.,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. The  form  of  govt,  is  Presb.  [From  oHg.  art.  tn 
,/.'.s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  Richard  Beard,  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Ctoii- 
hei'land  Unir.']  „    ,      ^       • 

Cumberland  Kiver,  an  affluent  of  the  O.,  rises  in 
S.  E.  Ky.,  flows  nearly  W.,  enters  Tenn.,  makes  a  wide 
circuit,  and  returns  into  Ky.  ;  then  flows  N.  ^^^  and  enters 
the  O.  Steamers  can  ascend  to  Nashville,  about  200  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable  at  certain  seasons  400  m. 
Length  estimated  at  650  m. 

Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  be- 
longing totlie  Cumberland  Presbs.,  was  founded  in  1842.  Its 
dei)aitmeiits  are— arts,  theol.,  med.,  natural  science,  com- 
nii'i-cial  and  polytechnic,  preparatory. 

C^iiin'bre,  L.a  (the  summit),  a  pass  across  the  Andes, 
between  Santiago  in  Chili  and  Mendoza  in  the  Argentine 
Kepnblie.     Elevation,  12,4.54  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Cum'bria  [named  from  the  Cymry.  its  anc.  inhabs.J.  a 
former  Brit,  principality,  comprising  Cumberland  in  Eng 
and  a  part  of  Scot.  It  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings  until 
about  9.50  a.  d.  Scottish  C.  then  became  the  kingdom  of 
Strath clvde.  ,  „  ^ 

Cum'brian  ITIoun'tains,  a  range  in  the  N.  of  Eng. 
This  reiiiuii.  ealled  the  "Eng.  Lake  Dist.."  is  remarkable 
for  its  i)iei  ui-esqiie  scenery.  Sea  Fell  Pike,  the  highest  point, 
rises  3106  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Cum'min-  (or  Cumin-)  Seed  [Lat.  ciiminvni],  the 
fruit  of  the  Citminum  ('ymimim,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  rmbellifera>.  It  is  the  only  known  species,  and  is 
found  in  Kgvpt  and  the  adiacent  counti-ies.  It  is  an  annual 
with  branclied  stem,  thread-like  leaves,  with  umbels  of 
small  white  or  pink  flowers.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
remote  times  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  have  an  aro- 
matii;  taste  somewhat  resembling  caraway.  In  Ger.  and 
Hoi.  it  is  used  in  cookery.  As  a  med.  it  is  mostly  limited  to 
veterinary  practiee.  It  is  cultivated  in  N.  Afr.,  India,  and 
S.  Europt'.  but  tin;  seed  are  mostly  imi)orted  from  Sic.  and 
Malta.  Oil  of  cummin  is  abundantly  obtained  from  the 
seed.  The  oil  of  cummin  consists  <]f  a  mixture  of  2  distinct 
oils,  one  called  eymene,  the  other  regaidcd  as  a  hydride  of 
cumyl.  This  oil  is  of  a  strong  bitter,  disagreeable  taste, 
with"  the  gen.  properties  of  other  essential  oils. 
Cum'ming  (John),  I).  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of 


Edinburgh,  a  Scotcli  preacher,  b.  in  Aberdeenshire  Nov.  10. 
1810  He  became  in  18:i3  minister  to  the  Scot.  ch.  in  Crown 
court,  Covent  (iarden,  Lond.  Wrote  interpretations  of  apoc- 
alyptic prophecies,  T/ie  Great  Tribulation,  and  The  DeMimj  of 
Nations  Was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  \i.  Catli.  Ch.  and  a 
defender  of  the  National  Ch.  of  Scot.    D.  July  5.  1S81. 

Cum'mings  (Joseph),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  a  Meth.  Epis.  theol., 
1)  at  Falmouth.  Me.,  Mar.  3,  1817,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  I  niv. 
in  1840;  entered  the  mhiistrv  in  1841,  was  pres.  of  Geneva 
Coll.  1854-57,  and  in  the  latter  yr.  became  pres.  of  ^^'esleyall 
Univ.,  ISliddletown,  Conn.  He  was  elected  pres.  of  North- 
western Univ..  Evanston.  111.,  in  1881. 

Cum'mins  (George  David),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman,  b.  near 
Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  11,  1822,  grad.  from  Dickhison  Coll.  in 
1841,  and  was  a  licentiate  in  the  M.  E.  Ch.  for  2  yrs.  In  184.i 
he  studied  for  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  in  Oct.  of  the 
same  yi-.  was  ordained  a  deacon.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
assistant  bp.  of  Ky.  In  Nov.  1873  he  resigned  his  position 
withdrew  from  tlie  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  founded  the  Refomied 
Epis.  Ch.,  of  which  he  was  made  presiding  bp.  Dec.  2,  1873. 
D.  June  26,  1876.  ,„ 

Cumulative  Voting.     See  Proportional  Represen- 
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Cundinamar'ca,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  sep- 
arated by  the  (.'entral  Cordilleras  from  Antioquia  and  Cauca 
on  the  W..  by  the  Orinoco  from  Cauca  and  ^  enezuela  on 
the  E  and  bordering  S.  on  Cauca  and  N.  on  Boyaca  and 
Antioquia.  Area.  79.810  sq.  m.  Pop.  409,602.  _  ,  ,  , 
Cunduran'go,  or  Condurango,  a  twining  plant  of 
the  order  Asclepiadacea>,  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus 
\antoni(i.  It  grows  in  Ecuador,  and  has  been  sold  in  tli.- 
U  S  and  Europe  as  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  has,  however,  no 
favorable  effect  upon  that  disease.  Its  name  signifies  "  con- 
dor root,"  and  it  is  believed  by  the  Indians  that  the  condor 
uses  it  as  a  med.  ,    ,    _  -    ,„- 

Cu'neiform  (or  Arrow-lieadcd)  Inscrip'tions. 
The  C  characters  used  in  the  Euphrates  valley  had  their 
origin  in  a  hieroghThic  or  picture  system  of  writing.  The 
ordinary  characters  are  made  up  entirely  of  wedges,  differ- 
ently arranged,  and  ranging  from  a  single  one  to  a  combi- 
nation of  20.  Each  character  is  either  a  syllable  or  a  word. 
The  choice  of  the  wedge  as  the  basis  of  all  the  characters 
results  from  the  employment  of  soft  clay  (instead  of  parch- 
ment), which  was  inscribed  with  a  pointed  stylus. 

The  earliest  civilization  of  the  Euphrates  was  Turanian. 
This  Turanian  people,  called  AccacI,  invented  the  form  ot 
writing  which,  with  the  modifications  produced  by  age.s  ot 
use,  was  adopted  bv  all  the  other  langs.  about  them.  Not 
being  originally  an  alphabet  of  simple  sounds,  but  char- 
acters represeiiting  words,  it  naturally  became  encumbered 
in  the  transfer  with  a  multiplicity  of  sounds.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Turanian  the  word  jHir  means  "the  sun,  and  had 
its  api)r<.priate  hieri.glvplnc.  The  meanings  light  and 
"day"  were  naturally  enough  attached  to  the  same  char- 
acter. Any  other  word  signifying  "  sun,"  "  light,"  or  "  day,  ' 
was  attached  to  this  hieroglypliic  as  its  variant  significa- 
tions and  pronunciations.  When  the  character  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  Assyrian  laiig.  it  kept  its  significations,  hut 
utterly  altered  its  pronunciations.  In  its  sense  of  'the 
sun  "from  ;)«r  it  became  samas  ;  m  its  sense  of  day,  it 
became  ivima  ;  and  so  with  other  significations.  It  was  a 
very  simple  step  to  abbreviate  the  sound  allowed  to  a 
character.  Thus,  in  Accad  the  word  Annap  means  God,  and 
is  represented  by  2  successive  short  horizontal  wedges  fol- 
lowed by  a  longer  upright  one.  This  character  was  not 
only  employed  to  represent  the  idea  of  God  (pron.  Annap  m 
an  Accad  and  llu  in  an  Assyrian  inscription),  but  also  t. . 
represent  the  first  syllable  an  of  Annap.  In  a  simUarwax 
the  character  pronounced  pit,  "ear,"  in  Accad,  came  to 
represent  the  simi.ler  syllable  fii.  There  were  thus  as  many 
simple  syllables  formed  as  could  be  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  20  consonants  witli  3  vowels.  These  different  stages 
of  writing  will  be  more  or  less  combined  in  any  Assyrian 
inscripti(jn,  so  that  we  may  have  in  the  same  line  fimple 
syllables,  like  those  in  ha-ab-ba.  "  sea,"  complex  syllables, 
like  those  in  f/ut-lnl-tur.  "curse,"  and  ideographic  signs,  like 
that  for  ralj:i.  "  groat."  And  a  single  sign  may  have  several 
different  values  ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  same  cliar- 
acter  is  used  in  2  successive  syllables  of  the  same  word 
with  diffei-ent  values :  and  there  are  cases  where  a  single 
character  has  5  or  6  distinct  values. 

The  complexity  of  the  Assyrian  system  of  writing  is  so 
great  that  there  was  for  a  long  time  much  scepticism  about 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  decipherment.  But^the  proofs  ot 
its  correctness  are  beyond  cavil.  The  proof  of  t"e/;prrect- 
ness  of  these  readings  was  first  given,  so  as  to  make  It  beyond 
reasonable  question,  in  1857,  when  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
WUiiam  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq..  Rev.  E.  Hincks  D.  D.,  and 
Dr.  Jules  Oppert  prepared  independent  translations  trom 
copies  of  a  long  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  which  were 
so  neariy  identical  that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  true  foundation  had  not  been  laid  tor  the  decipherment. 
These  inscriptions  relate  to  an  immense  variety  ot  siib.iects, 
ande(,ntainahnost  everything  that  a  people  greatly  given 
to  writing  would  care  to  record.  The  discovery  of  liliranes 
or  record-ehambers  of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal  has 
been  of  incal(ulal)]e  service.  ^.       ^  e  n,- 

The  anc.  I'.alivloiiians  were  familiar  with  the  storj  ot  ine 
Deluge,  as  is  proved  bv  tablets  deciphered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  and  probably  reaching  back  to..ver200o  p..  f .  I"  "if 
story  Sisit  takes  the  place  of  Noah,  and  is  warned  by  Hea 
to  build  a  ship,  that  he  and  his  family  and  individuals  ot  all 
the  animals  may  escape  a  flood  .sent  to  punish  the  wic^d- 
iiess  of  men.  This  ship,  unlike  the  ark,  has  a  pdot.  the 
rain  lasts  but  7  days,  and  the  birds  sent  out  are  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  a  raven.  The  ark  rests  on  the  mts.  t.  ol 
Babylon  when  the  god  lets  Sisit  and  the  animals  out,  and 
he  offers  a  sacrifice.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  receives 
the  gift  of  immortality.  ■,     •  ,  »  „«■• «,» 

The  most  important  result  of  the  decipherment  of  the 
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(.'.  1.  is  the  addition  of  an  almost  entirely  new  chap,  to  the 
hist,  of  the  aiu-.  world.  The  fragmentary  and  coiitrddictorj' 
accounts  of  Ben.>siis,  C'tesias.  etc.  have  been  supplemented 
by  an  immense  mass  of  contemporary  records,  ijuite  com- 
plete in  some  reigns,  from  which  we  can  gaiu  a  very  clear 
view  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
powers.  The  inscriptions  have  greatly  increased  our  re- 
spect for  the  historical  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  espe- 
cially of  Berosus,  whose  accounts  are  always  confirmed. 
The  "same  may  be  said  of  the  biblical  records,  which  receive 
great  light  from  these  historical  monuments  in  confii-mation 
of  their  gen.  historical  accuracy,  although  such  facts  as  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  and  the  insanity  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar are  omitted.  (See  A.  H.  Sayce.  AK^yrian  Grant- 
mar,  and  Layaku's  Monunititts  of  yUiereh.)  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.V  Uiiir.  Cyc.  by  Rev.  W.  H.^Waud.  D.  D.] 

Cn'pel  [Ft.  cotq/tlle.  a  •'  little  cup  "].  a  shallow  and  porous 
vessel,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  generally  made  of  bone-earth. 
It  is  used  in  the  process  of  assaying  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  fused  with  lead  upon  a  C.  The  lead  is  oxidized  in  the 
process  and  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  C,  leaving  the 
metal  pure. 

Cupella'tiou  [for  etymology  see  preceding  article]  is 
the  process  of  retining  precious  metals  on  a  cupel. 

Cu'pid  [Lat.  C'lpnio].  the  Kom.  name  of  the  god  of  love, 
corresponding  to  the  Eros  ['Ep*"?]  of  the  Gr.  mythology. 
He  was  usually  represented  as  the  son  of  Venus,  and  as  a 
beautiful  winged  boy  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows. 

Curacoa,  or  Curacao,  ku-ra-sO'.  one  of  the  W.  I. 
Islands,  of  a  like-named" group,  belonging  to  the  Dut..  ofif 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela.    Ai~ea.  ItU  sq.  m.     Pop.  23,988. 

Curacoa,  a  liqueur  which  is  made  of  C.  oranges  or 
orange  peel,  hy  digesting  in  sweetened  spirits  along  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  often  a  little  mace  or  cloves. 

Cura'ri,  "Woora'li,  or  Tl'^oora'ra,  a  celebrated 
arrow-poison  used  by  the  S.  Amer.  Indians.  Its  nature  and 
origin  are  still  unknown,  but  the  prin.  ingredient  Is  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  juice  of  the  -Sfi-yrftiios  (ou-ifera.  a  woody 
vine  covered  with  long  reddish  hairs,  having  ovate  leaves, 
rough  and  pointed,  and  large  round  fruit.  This  is  not  its 
probable  origin.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  extract,  and 
not  a  snake-poison,  as  many  have  conjectured.  There  is 
more  than  one  variety  of  the  drug.  The  poison,  when  it 
enters  the  blood  through  a  wound,  causes  paralysis,  with 
convulsive  motions,  followed  by  death.  It  maybe  swal- 
lowed in  considerable  doses  witii  impunity.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  sedatives,  and  the  employment 
of  it  in  cases  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  has  been  suggested. 
The  best  means  of  preventing  its  deadly  effect  is  found  in 
artificial  respiration. 

Curas'sow,  the  name  of  several  large  birds  belonging 
to  the  Gallinie,  ha^■ing  the  hallux  on  a  level  with  the  other 
toes  ;  on  the  head  a  crest  of  feathers  which  can  be  raised. 
They  are  found  in  tropical  Amer.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  crested  C.  (  ('rax  globicera). 

Curculion'idse  [ctirciifio,  i.  (.  Lat.  for  "weevil"'],  a 
family  of  coleopterous  insects,  including  the  weevils,  and  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  elongation  of  the  head  into  a  snout,  near 
the  middle  of  which  the  antennje  arise.  One  of  the  best 
known  species  is  the  Couotrachetiis  nrriuphar.  a  small  dark- 
brown  insect,  speckled  with  yellowish-white  and  black.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  it  attacks  the  young  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  plums,  etc.  The  female  makes  a  cres- 
cent-shaped puncture  in  which  she  deposits  her  egg :  the 
maggot  feeds  upon  the  young  fruit,  which  generally  falls  to 
the  ground  in  a  short  time,  and  the  lar\-a  burrows  In  the 
earth,  becoming  a  perfect  insect  in  about  3  weeks.  Another 
destructive  curculionld  is  the  plum-gouger  {Antfionomus 
prunkifJu),  which  occui-s  very  abundantly  in  the  W.  States. 
The  grape  curculio  {Calio'Jex  iinequalU)  and  other  species 
are  very  destructive  to  grapes.  The  palm  wee\il  is  a  S. 
Amer.  species. 

Cur'few  Bell,  or  simply  Curfew  [Fr.  courre-feu,  i.  e. 
"  cover  the  fire  "],  was  a  bell  rung  at  8  in  the  evening  as  a 
.signal  for  extinguishing  lights  and  fires— a  practice  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Eng.  by  WUliam  I.  l<Xi8  :  it  is.  how- 
ever, probable  that  it  was  not  originated  by  him,  but  only 
more  strictly  enforced.  The  stringency  of  this  law  was  re- 
laxed by  Henry  I.  in  1103. 

Cu'ria  iplu"  Curiae  i.  the  name  of  the  building  in  which 
the  senate  held  its  sessions  in  the  cities  of  anc.  It.  Also  a 
subdivision  of  the  Rom.  patrician  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
divided  into  10  curiie.  These  tribes  were  3  in  number,  so 
that  there  were  30  C  In  early  times  the  ('.  were  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  was  subsequently  lost.  The  C. 
voting  together  constituted  the  coinitia  CD-idfa.  In  it  each 
of  the  C.  had  one  vote,  and  in  each  C.  each  member  had  one 
vote.  In  the  lang.  of  modem  Europe,  caiais  the  Lat.  word 
for  court  or  place  of  justice. 

Cur'lew  tXvmehiu-s).  a  name  of  a  circumpolar  genus  of 
birds  of  the  Limicolse,  with  long  and  curved  bULs,  long  legs, 
and  short  tails.  The  long-billed  C.  (.V.  longirostrix)  inhabits 
all  the  temperate  parts  of  N.  Amer.  If  is  of  a  pale-reddish 
color,  with  ashy  tints  and  brovs-n-black  marks,  and  longi- 
tudinal lines  of  black.  The  short-billed  ('.  i.V.  Iiudxonicus) 
is  %  the  size  of  the  foregoing.  The  Esquimau  C.  (X.  bore- 
alU)  is  still  smaller. 

Cur'ran  (John  Philpot),  an  Iiish  orator,  b.  at  New- 
market, near  Cork,  July  24.  17.50,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin, 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  177.5.  As  a  barrister  he  was 
very  successful,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  humor  and 
sarcastic  speech.  He  became  in  178;3  an  M.  P.  In  180G 
was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ire.  D.  Oct.  14.  1817. 
(See  Charles  Phillips.  Curran  and  /ii.<  Conft-mjK'i-arii'.t). 

Cur'rant  [from  Cottntli.  in  Gr..  from  which  port  this 
fruit  was  formerly  exported],  a  common  name  of  a  kind  of 
small  raisin  ( I'va  pafxula  minorK  the  dried  berry  of  a  seed- 
less variety  of  grape  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant. 

Currant  [so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  above 
fruit],  the  impular  name  of  the  berries  of  certain  species  of 


Itibes.  low  shrubs  of  the  order  Grossulaceae,  distinguished 
from  the  goosebenies  by  the  flowers,  which  grow  in  racemes, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  C.  bush  is  never  thorny.  The  red 
C.  (Bibe.-'  rubrum)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Amer.. 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  pleasant  acid  fruit,  and  Ls 
much  used  for  the  table  and  for  jellies,  conserves,  etc.  ""C. 
wine  "  is  a  domestic  drink,  made  of  C.  juice,  sugar,  and 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation. 
The  black  C.  {Bib^^s  nigrum)  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  Fr. 
large  quantities  of  liqueur  de  cai<>n-s.  a  verj-  agreeable  and 
popular  variety  of  C.  wine,  are  prepared  froni  it.  Over  00 
species  of  C.  are  described,  about  %  of  which  are  Amer. 

Cur'reucy  [from  the  Lat.  curro  ;  It.  corrente.  to  "■  nin  "] 
is  the  circulating  money  of  a  country.  Some  writers  in- 
clude bank  deposits,  bills  of  exchange,  and  generallv  what- 
ever serves  as  a  substitute  for  monev  or  whatever  has 
"purchasing  power."  But  the  great  weight  of  authority 
and  practice  confines  the  meaning  of  C.  to  monev.  The  first 
care  of  every  society  has  been  to  establish  a  current  money. 
Is  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  transactions  of  modem 
trade  could  be  carried  on  without  such  a  medium.  Before 
the  precious  metals  were  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
answer  the  purpose  some  special  commoditv  was  selected, 
as  salt,  leather,  etc.  The  rader  metals  were" next  adopted. 
Iron  was  commonly  used  by  the  old  Spartans,  and  copper 
by  the  Roms. 

The  C.  of  modem  times  in  all  industrial  countries  has  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver,  and  paper  money  redeemable  in 
coin  of  those  metals.  Gold  is  the  common  international 
standard. 

The  constitution  of  gold  as  the  medium  of  international 
payment  has  made  it  indispensable  for  each  nation  to  adopt 
a  supplemental  home  medium  as  a  defence  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  left  without  any  C.  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business.  It  is  a  normal  condition  of  commerce  that  the 
balance  of  accounts  between  nations  shall  alternate  from 
one  to  another.  The  debtor  market,  if  not  provided  with  a 
local  medium,  is  at  once  prostrated  and  di.sabled  from  the 
prosecution  of  those  productive  labors  by  which  alone  it 
can  restore  itself  to  rotation  as  a  creditor.  The  necessity 
of  a  supplemental  C.  as  a  protection  against  such  iU  conse- 
quences must  have  promptly  commended  the  bank-note  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  economists  and  statesmen. 
Every  argument  in  its  favor  has  been  strengthened  bj-  it-s 
beneficent  influence  over  industrial  emplojTnents. 

The  paper  part  of  a  C.  is  usually  local  to  the  country  where 
it  is  issued.  A  solitaiy  exception  is  that  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Eng..  which  carry  a  premium  above  specie  in  most 
commercial  countries.  That  part  of  the  C.  of  every  country 
which  is  composed  of  gold,  being  also  the  inte'mational 
medium  of  payment,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  creditor 
markets.  For  this  reason  an  extraordinary  export  of  specie 
creates  alarm  among  the  banks  of  the  exporting  country, 
and  obliges  them  to  turn  upon  their  customers  to  pay  uj) 
their  borrowings.  The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  metallic 
C.  buUd  their  most  plausible  argument  on  this  ground. 

The  principles  of  C.  are  derived  mostly  from  circumstances 
exterior  to  itself.  In  a  country  like  Eng.,  of  narrow  bound- 
aries, the  bank-note  repeats  its  service  rapidly,  and  hence 
the  amount  required  to  effect  the  exchanges  in  a  given  time 
is  much  smaller,  other  thuigs  being  equal,  than  in  a  country 
like  the  L".  S.  The  average  time  of  the  circuit  of  C.  is  the 
governing  term  of  quantity.  If.  for  example,  bank-bills  to 
the  amount  of  Si. 000.000,000  be  required  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  pajTiients  of  Eng.  for  one  day.  and  if  it  were  ascer- 
tained that  the  bills  complete  an  average  of  5  circuits  per 
day,  the  amount  of  bUls  to  be  kept  in  issue  would  be  §200.- 
000,000.  But  in  the  L'.  S.  the  vol.  of  paper  money  does  not  re- 
peat its  service  more  than  once  a  day.  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  distances  to  be  overcome,  in  which  case  the  amount 
to  be  maintained  in  issue  would  be  $500,000,000.  Therefore, 
not  only  does  the  average  time  of  the  circulation  govern 
the  amount  to  be  kept  in  issue,  but  it  necessarily  governs  also 
the  amount  of  reserve,  or  "  dead  weight,"  as  it"  is  sometimes 
called,  to  be  kept  against  demands  of  redemption.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  C.  being  stability,  pennanence, 
invariability,  the  paper  part  of  it  can  be"  invested  with 
that  quality  only  by  convertibility  with  the  standard,  gold. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  ./.■.*  I'nir.  Cyc.  by  J.  S.  Gibboxs.] 

Currents,  Electric,  etc.  See  Electuuity-.  by  Pkes. 
Henry  Mortos,  Pu.  D..  and  Magnetism,  by  Pkof.  A.  M. 
Mayer.  Ph.  D. 

Currents,  ITIariue,  are  the  great  rivers  of  the  sea. 
Tliey  move  on  steadily  through  waters  comparatively  tran- 
quil," often  distinguished  by  a  different  color  and  temper- 
ature. Unlike  the  inland  streams,  which  are  but  threads  on 
the  surface  of  the  continents,  they  are  scores,  nay  hundreds. 
of  m.  broad,  and  their  coui-se.  as  in  the  Amer.  Gulf  Stream, 
extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  gkibe.  They  are  not  only 
found  at  the  surface,  but  also  in  deep  waters,  where  they 
are  often  moving  in  different  directions. 

The  main  cause  of  these  vast  movements  of  the  ocean  is 
found  in  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  polar 
and  tropical  regions,  which  acts  directly  on  the  waters,  and 
indirectly  on  them  by  the  winds.  Tlie  cold  and  heavier 
waters  of  the  polar  regions  tend  incessantly  to  flow  into  and 
displace  the  warm  and  lighter  watei-s  of  the  tropical  zone  ; 
when  both  meet,  the  cold  waters  sink  and  disappear  below 
the  warm  waters,  which  return  as  surface-currents  toward 
the  polar  regions.  Hence  two  series  of  C.  the  cold  from 
the  polar,  the  wann  from  the  tropical,  regions.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  deflected  from  their  straight  course  by  the  steady 
action  of  the  earth's  rotation— the  polar  C.  more  and  more 
to  the  \V..  the  tropical  C.  more  and  more  to  the  E.  The 
polar  C.  unite  in  the  tropical  zone.  and.  aided  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  trade-winds,  form  the  so  called  Grtaf 
Equatorial  ('..  which  flows  westward  around  the  whole 
globe.  The.se  gen.  C.  are  further  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  basins  of  the  3  great  oceans  in  wiiich  they  move. 

('.  ih  the  Pacific  Ocean.— The  Great  Equatorial  C.  embraces 
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the  whole  -width  of  tlie  tropical  zone,  and  flows  at  the  rate 
of  2  or  3  m.  an  hour,  separated  into  2  branches  by  a  central 
counter-C.  runnintr  eastward.  AiTested  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Australia,  it  divides.  Tlie  S.  branch  sends  south- 
ward the  Awtndlan  C.  Tlie  >'.  branch  bends  to  the  X.  and 
N.  E..  becomes  the  .lapantce  V.  (or  Kvro-Siro).  the  Asiatic 
Gulf  Stream,  whose  deep  blue  and  warm  waters  flow  swift- 
ly alonfr  the  E.  coasts  of  Japan,  and  crossing  the  X.  Pacific 
reach  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  :  thence  turning  southward 
along  the  coast  of  Or.  and  Cal.  as  a  cool  C,  they  leave 
the  continent  of  Amer.  to  re-enter  the  Great  Equatorial  C. 

The  polar  C.  are  almost  absent  in  the  X.  Pacific  Ocean, 
because  of  the  shallowness  and  narrowness  of  Bering's 
Strait,  the  only  pas.^age  open  to  them  ;  but  they  are  all  the 
more  mighty  in  the  S.  Pacific.  Here  the  broad  Antarclic 
Drift  C.  carries  tlie  cold  polar  waters  to  the  W.  coast  of  S. 
Amer.  Striking  the  continent  in  the  S.  part  of  Chili,  it  di- 
vides. The  main  branch,  called  the  Permian  or  Humboldt 
C,  flows  to  the  X.  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  lea%nng  it  at 
its  extreme  W.  projection  becomes  the  main  feeder  of  the 
S.  Equatorial  C.  The  smaller  branch  bends  around  Cape 
Horn  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

C.  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— Owing  to  the  narrowness  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  equatorial 
C.  in  it  lias  neither  the  size  nor  the  symmetry  it  shows  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  X.  branch  is  less  marked,  but  the 
course  of  the  S.  branch  is  very  apparent.  I^-oceeding  west- 
ward from  the  coast  of  Afr.,  it  crosses  the  basin  of  the  At- 
lantic to  S.  Amer.,  where,  at  Cape  St.  Roque,  it  divides,  one 
branch  flowing  southward,  forming  the  hnizil  C.  ;  another 
to  the  X.  W.  the  Guiana  C,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of 
Guiana  and  unites  with  the  waters  of  the  X.  Equatorial  in 
the  Caribbean  .Sea  and  around  the  W.  I.  Islands. 

The  Gti/f  Stream  is  the  outlet  of  the  accumulated  waters 
of  both  equatorial  C.  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  It  becomes  fully 
apparent  at  the  X.  W.  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Its  course  is 
there  changed,  by  striking  against  the  Bahama  Banks,  to  the 
N. ;  and  it  flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the  coast  of  the 
U.  S.,  gradually  expanding  in  vol.  and  diminishing  in  velocity 
as  it  proceeds  northward.  Reaching  the  lat.  of  Xew  York, 
it  gradually  turns  to  the  E.  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  basin 
to  the  islands  of  the  Azores.  Here  it  divides ;  the  main 
branch,  tending  southward,  enters  the  tropical  regions  on 
the  coast  of  Afr.,  and  is  swept  back  westward  by  the  X. 
Equatorial  C.  Thus  a  great  whirlpool  is  formed,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  accumulated  that  vast  amcumt  of  sea- 
weed which  bears  the  name  of  Mar  de  Sargasso.  The  X. 
branch  continues  its  course  to  the  Brit.  Isles  and  Xor., 
and  often  carries  to  their  shores,  with  the  heat  of  the  trop- 
ics, the  seeds  and  driftwood  coming  from  the  W.  I.  (See 
Gulf  Stream.) 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  almost  the  only  outlet  of  the  X. 
polar  waters  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  as  the  Pacific  is 
that  of  the  Antarctic  waters.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  the  polar  C.  all  crowd  to  the  \V.  on  the 
Amer.  coast.  Two  main  C,  on  each  side  of  Greenland, 
carry  the  waters  and  masses  of  ice  from  the  Frozen  Ocean 
toward  the  warmer  lats.  :  the  Gi'eenland  C.  along  the  E. 
coast  and  the  Laljrador  V.  on  the  W.  form  Baffin's  Bay. 
Joining  their  waters  and  their  icebergs,  they  flow  to  Xew- 
foundland,  and  further  along  the  coast,  but  soon  sink  be- 
neath the  warm  Gulf  Stream. 

V.  in  the  Indian  Ocean.— In  this  ocean,  surrounded  on  3 
sides  by  continents,  the  X.  Equatorial  C.  is  destroyed  by  the 
influence  of  the  season  winds,  called  monsoons,  which  blow 
alternately  from  the  S.  W.  and  X.  W.,  and  the  waters  most- 
ly obey  tlie  direction  of  the  winds.  But  the  S.  Equatorial  is 
quite  regular,  and  extends  from  Australia  to  Madagascar, 
where  it  divides,  one  branch  passing  X.  of  the  i-sland,  the 
other  along  its  E.  coast.  The  X.  branch,  uniting  with  tlie 
waters  from  the  X.,  forms  the  strong  C.  of  ^Mozambique, 
which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Xatal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  turning  eastward  it  mingles  with  the  Ant- 
arctic waters.  A.  Gutot. 

€urrer  Bell.    See  Bronte  (CharlotteI 

Cur'ry  (Daniel),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Meth.  divine  and  .iour- 
nalist,  b.  near  Peekskill,  X.  Y.,  Xov.  Uti,  18()9,  grad.  at  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn.,  in  1827  ;  entered  the  ministry  in  Ga. 
in  1841 :  had  pastoral  cliarge  of  chs.  in  Xew  York  and  other 
fcities,  was  3  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Ind.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  and  in 
1864  was  appointed  ed.  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  Xew 
York,  which  office  he  held  till  1876.  Wrote  the  Life  of 
Wycl/ff  and  Jlelropolitan  fit i/  of  Amer. 

Curry  (Jabez  Lamar  Mo.nroe),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lin- 
coln CO.,  Ga.,  June  5,  18i'),  grad.  at  tlie  Univ.  of  Ga.  in  1843 
and  at  Dane  Law  School  (Harvard  Coll.')  1845.  He  served  in 
1846  as  a  Tex.  ranger  during  the  Mex.  war  ;  M.  C.  from  1857 
to  1861 ;  in  1801  elected  to  the  Cong,  of  the  Confed.  States  ; 
in  1864  entered  the  Confed.  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cav.  ;  in  1865  was 
elected  pres.  of  Howard  Coll.,  Ala.  ;  in  1866  ordained  to  the 
Bap.  ministry  :  in  1868  prof,  of  the  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  in 
Richmond  (oil.,  Va. 

Ciirso'res  [Lat.  the  "runners"],  an  order  of  the  older 
ornithological  systems,  and  which  embraced  about  the  same 
genera  which  now  constitute  the  order  RatitiV. 

Cur'tesy,  Estate'  by  the.  This  is  an  estate  which  a 
liusband  takes  in  the  lands  of  inheritance  belonging  to  his 
wife  in  case  she  dies  l^eforc  l.im  and  there  was  a  child  b. 
alive  during  the  marriage.  It  is  an  estate  for  his  own  life, 
and  after  his  death  the  land  reverts  to  the  wife's  lawful 
heirs.  When  the  child  is  b.  tlie  husband  is  said  to  have  a 
tenancy  by  the  C.  iniliale ;  upon  the  death  of  the  wife,  a 
tenancy  by  the  C.  contonnmate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  tlie 
child  should  live  if  it  be  once  b.  alive.  This  estate  is  simi- 
lar in  many  of  its  incidents  to  dower,  but  it  differs  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  pertains  to  the  whole  of  the  wife's  lands  in 
whicli  she  had  an  estate  of  inheritance  during  coverture, 
and  not  merely  to  a  thii-d  thereof,  as  in  dower.  Xo  assign- 
ment of  the  lands  to  the  liusband  is  therefore  necessary,  and 
be  becomes  tenant  at  once  upon  the  wife's  death. 


Cur'tin  (Andrew  Gregg),  b.  Apr.  22.  1817,  was  the  son 
of  Rowland  Curtin.  one  of  the  earliest  iron-manufacturers 
in  Centre  co..  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ire.  in  1793. 
He  studied  law  in  Dickinson  Coll.,  was  sec.  of  the  common- 
wealth in  18.54.  elected  gov.  in  1860.  re-elected  in  1863.  and 
in  1869  was  minister  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Cur'tis  (Ben.iamin  Robbins),  LL.D..  b.  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Xov.  4. 1809,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1829,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1832,  and  practised  m  Boston.  He  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1851,  but  resigned 
that  office  in  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  who  defend- 
ed Pres.  Johnson  in  his  trial  before  the  Senate  in  Apr.  1868. 
Prepared  several  vols,  of  legal  reports.    D.  Sept.  15,  1874. 

Curtis  (Edwaru),  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  L, 
June  4,  18.38,  grad.  in  1859  at  Har\'ard  ;  took  his  degree  in 
med.  in  1861  at  the  L'niv.  of  Pa. :  became  prof,  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  at  Columbia  Coll.,  Xew  York,  in 
1872  ;  has  made  a  study  of  photographing  microscopic  ob- 
jects by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Curtis  (George  Ticknor),  a  brother  of  B.  R.  Curtis,  b. 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Xov.  28. 1812,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1832, 
admitted  to  bar  in  1836  ;  practised  in  Boston.  Wrote  Treatise 
on  the  Ric/hts  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Heamen  and  Hist,  of  the 
Oriq'in.  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Const,  (f  the  V.  S. 

Curtis  (George  William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Feb.  24,  1824 ;  studied  in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  and  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  Levant,  from  which  he  returned  home 
in  1850.  Wrote  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji  and  The  Potiphar 
Papers.  Became  ed.  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  of  the  "  Easy 
Chair"  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Delivered  eulogy  on  Wendell 
Phillips  in  1S84,  for  which  he  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Curtis  (Joseph  Bridgham),  second  son  of  George  and 
Julia  Bridgham  Curtis,  was  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25, 
1836.  On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineer, with  the  rank  of  capt.,  in  the  9th  regiment  X.  Y.  S.  M., 
Apr.  1861.  On  Sept.  16,  1861,  he  became  second  lieut.  of  the 
4th  regiment  R.  I.  Volunteers,  and  was  made  first  lieut.  of 
the  regiment  Oct.  2  of  the  same  yr.  He  served  with  Burn- 
side  in  X.  C,  and  was  made  assistant  adjutant-gen.  with 
Gen.  Rodman  June  9,  1862.  In  Aug.  1862  he  became  lieut. - 
col.  of  the  4th  regiment  R.  I.  Volunteers.  He  fought  at 
S.  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  was  killed  at  Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  13,  1862.  Clarence  Cook. 

Curtis  (Samiel  Ryan),  b.  Feb.  3,  1805,  near  Champlain, 
X.  Y..  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1831,  serving  at  Ft.  Gibson  in  7th 
Inf.  till  he  resigned  June  30,  1832 ;  C.  E.  1836--11,  counsellor- 
at-law  1&41-46.  adjutant-gen.  of  O.  1846,  and  col.  2d  O.  Vol- 
unteers in  the  war  with  Mex.  1846-48,  serving  as  gov.  of 
Camargo.  and  by  his  operations  against  Gen.  Un-ea  opening 
Gen.  Taylor's  communications.  Chief-engineer  of  several 
important  works  1847-55,  counsellor-at-law  at  Keokuk,  la., 
18.55-61,  and  M.  C.  1857-61.  In  the  c.  war  he  was  elected  col. 
2d  la.  Volunteers,  and  obtained  the  rank,  Mar.  21,  1862,  of 
maj.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers ;  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  Mo.,  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  numerous  actions  on 
his  difficult  march  of  over  1000  m.  to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  in 
command  of  depts.  of  Mo.  and  of  Kan. ;  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  from  its 
initiation.    D.  Dec.  26,  1866. 

Cur'tius  (Ernst),  a  Ger.  Hellenist,  b.  at  Liibeck  Sept. 
2.  1814.  He  became,  in  18.56,  prof,  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1865 
in  Berlin.  He  pub.  The  Acrojwlis  of  Athens,  The  Peloponne- 
sus, a  Hist,  of  Gr.,  etc. 

Curtius  (Georg),  a  Ger.  classical  scholar,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Lubeck  Apr.  16,  1820.  He  became 
prof,  of  classical  philology  at  Leipsic  in  1862.  Wrote  Gntnd- 
ziige  der  Griech.  Etyrnologie,  Das  VerbuTn  der  Griech.  Sprache. 

Curtius  (Marcus),  a  patriotic  Rom.  youth.  According  to 
tradition,  a  chasm  opened  in  the  forum  of  Rome,  about  362 
B.C.,  which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  not  be  filled  ex- 
cept by  the  sacrifice  of  the  chief  wealth  or  strength  of  the 
Rom.  people.  C.,  completely  armed,  plunged  on  horseback 
into  the  chasm,  which  immediately  clo.sed  up. 

Curtius  (C^uintus).     See  (^uintus  Cuktius. 

Cu'rule  Cliair  [Lat.  sella  curulis'\,  among  the  anc.  Roms., 
a  throne  or  chair  of  .state,  one  of  the  emblems  of  anc.  king- 
ly power,  wliich  was  retained  by  the  prin.  magistrates  of 
tlie  rejuililic  when  engaged  in  their  public  duties. 

Curve  [Lat.  cumis,  "bent"],  a  line  which  maybe  gener- 
ated by  a  point  moving  according  to  a  fixed  law.  If  all  its 
pointslie  in  one  plane  it  is  a  plane  C,  otherwise  it  is  a  C.  of 
double  nirrature. 

Curwensville,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Cusli'ing  (Caleb).  LL.D.,  a  jurist  and  scholar,  b.  at  Salis- 
burv.  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1800  ;  grad.  at  Harvard,  and  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1839;  became  Whig  M.C.  ia35-}.3.  As  apohtical  friend 
of  Pres.  Tvler  he  separated  from  the  majority  of  the  A\'higs 
in  1841  and  joined  the  Dem.  party.  In  1843  he  was  appoint- 
ed com.  to  Chi.,  and  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  that  empire  ;  served  as  col.  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mass.  in  1852, 
and  was  attv.-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  18.53-57 ;  was  one  of  the  3 
lawTers  app<')inted  by  Pres.  Grant  to  advocate  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  Amers.  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators 
who  met  in  Geneva  in  1871  for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama claims  ;  "  minister  to  Sp.  1873-77.    D.  Jan.  2,  1879. 

Cusliins  (Luther  Stearns),  a  jurist,  b.  in  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  June  22,  1803.  He  was  reporter  to  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State.  Wrote  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative 
Assemblies  in  the  U.  S.    D.  June  22,  18.56. 

Cusliiiig  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  24, 
1725,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1744 ;  was  speaker  of  the  Mass. 
house  of  reps.  1762-74,  and  a  member  in  1774  of  the  provin- 
cial and  the  Phila.  congs.  He  was  regarded  in  G.  Brit,  as 
tl;e  prin.  leader  of  sedition  ;  became  a  judge  and  lieut.-gov. 
of  Mass.    D.  Feb.  28,  1788. 

Cusliing  (William).  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  at  Scituate,  Mass.. 
Mar.  1.  17*3:  became  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
Mass.  in  1777,  and  associate  iustice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1789.     D.  Sept.  13,  1810. 
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Ciisliliig:  OViLLiAM  B.).  r.  S.  X.,  b.  Nov.  4,  1843,  in  Wis., 
\va<i  appointed  to  Naval  Acad,  in  18.57,  and,  beinj?  fonnd  "de- 
tii-ient  in  his  studies,"  resigned  in  1858.  He  entered  tlie  ser- 
vice as  a  volunteer  oflScer  in  1801,  and  received  a  commission 
;is  lieut.  in  the  navy  July  10,  1802 ;  became  a  lieut. -com- 
mander in  1804  and  a  commander  in  1872.  In  1801  distin- 
^-■uished  himself  on  the  Blackwater,  in  the  Sounds  of  X.  C, 
and  at  New  Kiver  Inlet,  and  in  1803  by  his  expedition  up  the 
rape  Fear  and  Little  rivers  and  liis  operations  on  the  Nause- 
mond  :  and  in  1804  he  iierfoi-med  the  great  feat  of  blowing 
up  the  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  X.  C.  Commander  C. 
may  be  regardeii  as  the  most  ailveuturous  of  our  naval  he- 
roes since  Decatur  d.    I).  Dec.  1874. 

Cush'iuaji  (Charlotte  Saunders'),  an  actress,  b.  in 
Boston  July  23.  1810.  She  made  her  dtbiit  in  18;i5.  and  per- 
formed in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  visited  Eng.  in  184.5.  and 
performed  there  for  several  yrs. ;  gave  public  readings  from 
sliakspeare  and  other  writers,  in  the  large  cities  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1872.    D.  Feb.  18,  1870. 

Cusliiiiau  (Henry  Wyles),  b.  at  Bemardston,  Mass., 
Aug.  9,  18«.i5,  ed.  at  Xorwich  Univ.,  Vt. ;  became  lieutenaut- 
gov.  of  iMass.  1851,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention 1853.    D.  N'ov.  21,  1803. 

Cusliman  (Robert),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1580.  He  emigrated  to  Ply 
mouth  in  1021,  and  preached,  Dec.  9  of  that  yr.,  the  flr-t 
sennon  that  was  ever  printed  in  Amer.    D.  early  in  1025. 

Cusk,  Tusk,  or  Torsk,  popular  names  of  a  marine 
fish  of  the  cod  family— the  Brooming  brosme—occurving  along 
the  European  and  Amer.  coasts.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  long 
undivided  dorsal  fin. 

Cusp  [Lat.  C'lspi-s.  A  "  point "],  a  C.  point  is  apoint  where 
2  branches  of  a  curve  terminate  in  a  common  tangent.  If 
the  3  branches  lie  on  the  same  side  of  this  tangent  they  form 
a  C.  called  a  ramphoid  ;  if  they  lie  on  opposite  sides  the  C. 
is  called  a  ctratoUl. 

Cusp,  in  arch.,  is  the  pdit  formed  by  the  meeting  of  2 
small  arches  or  foils,  one  of  the  projecting  points  of  the 
featherings  or  foliations  in  Gothic  panels,  arches,  or  tracery. 

C,  in  astron.,  is  a  point  or  horn  of  the  moon  or  of  one  of  the 
inferior  planets. 

Cus'ter  (George  A.^  b.  in  1840  in  O.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in 
1801  ;  lieut.  col.  7th  Cav.  July  28.  1800.  He  sei-\ed  in  the  c. 
war,  and  was  engaged  at  Bull  Kun,  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, the  Md.,  Rappahannock,  Pa.,  and  Richmond  cam- 
paigns, taking  part  in  numerous  battles  and  skinnishes; 
was  in  command  of  the  cav.  division  in  the  military  division 
of  the  S.  W.  and  Gulf  1805,  and  chief  of  cav.  in  the  dept.  of 
Tex.  1805-00;  made  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers  after  Gen. 
Lee's  surrender.  He  was  killed  June  25, 1870,  in  a  battle  with 
the  Sioux  Indians,  on  tlie  Little  Big  Honi,  in  ^lont.  TeiT. 

Custlne,  kus-teen'.de(ADAMPHiLippE>.  CouNT,aFr.gen., 
b.  at  Metz  Feb.  4,  1740.  He  served  as  col.  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
in  1781,  and  commanded  an  army  oia  the  Rhine  in  1792.  His 
popularity  and  talents  excited  the  .iealousy  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  he  was  guillotined  Aug.  28,  1793.    (See  his  memoirs  by 

D'HiLLIERS.) 

Custine,  de  (Astolph),  Marquis,  a  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  in  1793,  travelled  through  Eng..  Scot..  Switz.,  It., 
Sp.  (18351,  and  Rus.,  and  d.  in  1857.  His  work  La  Bussie  en 
1839  created  at  the  time  of  its  publication  a  profound  sensa- 
tion, and  the  Rus.  govt,  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  an 
answer  to  it  published. 

Cus'tls  (George  Washington  Parke),  an  adopted  son  of 
Gen.  Washington,  b.  in  Md.  Apr.  30,  1781.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington.  Wrote  a  vol.  of  Recollections 
of  Washington.    D.  Oct.  10,  1857. 

Cutcb,  or  Kutcli,  a  portion  of  W.  Hindostan,  under 
Brit,  protection,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Sindh  and 
Guzerat,  and  separated  from  the  desert  by  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  7000  sq.  m.  of  land  encrusted  with  salt.  The  political 
system  is  like  feudalism,  with  a  sovereign  called  a  rao  over 
about  2(X)  chieftains. 

Cutcb,  a  variety  of  catechu,  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Cutliae'ans,  a  name  given  by  Jews  to  Samaritans. 

Cutli'bert,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Randolph  co.,  GJa.,  118  m. 
S.  W.  of  Macon.  It  has  2  female  coUs.  and  a  high  school. 
Pop.  1870.  2210  ;  1880,  2129. 

Cutler  (Ltsander),  a  native  of  Me.,  became  col.  of  the 
6th  Wis.  Volunteers  in  1861,  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, where  he  became  a  maj.-gen.    D.  July  .30,  1806. 

Cutler  (Manasseh),  LL.D.,  a  botanist  and  Congl.  min- 
ister, b.  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  3, 1742,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1705. 
He  described  3.50  species  of  plants  indigenous  in  X.  Eng. 
He  was  a  leader  of  a  party  that  settled  at  JIarietta,  O., 
in  1788.  He  was  also  a  lawver  and  phys.,  and  was  M.  C. 
1800-04.    U.  July  28,  1823. 

Cutler  (Timothyi,  D.  D.  Oxon.,  a  clergyman,  b.  in  Mass. 
in  1085.  He  became  pres.  of  Yale  Coll.  in  1719,  a  member  of 
the  Epis.  Ch.  in  1722,  and  rector  of  a  ch.  in  Boston  in  1723. 

D.  Aug.  17,  1765. 

Cnt'lery  [from  the  Lat.  cultellm,  diminutive  of  culter,  a 
"knife"],  a  term  used  to  designate  cutting  instruments 
made  of  iron  or  steel.  The  most  primitive  cutting  instru- 
ments were  flints,  shells,  etc.,  which  were  succeeded  by 
bronze  implements  and  weapons.  These  were  probably 
used  to  some  extent  by  the  Roms.  until  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chr.  era.  Good  table-knives  are  made 
of  iron  and  steel  welded  together,  the  blades  only  being 
of  steel.  In  many  articles  only  the  cutting  edge  is  of  steel. 
The  blades  of  knives,  razors,  etc..  are  usually  forged  into 
shape  in  the  bar.  A  pocket-knife  Is  the  work  of  many  hands 
— one  person  making  the  blade,  another  the  sirring,  another 
the  han(.Ue,  and  so  on— all  the  pieces  being  hnally  put  to- 
gether by  the  finisher. 

Cut'tiugs,  portions  of  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  em- 
ployed to  produce  new  plants  by  the  insertion  of  the  lower 
end  into  the  earth.  The  willow,  currant,  and  gooseben-y 
are  easily  propagated  in  this  mode.  Young  branches,  but 
not  less  than  1  >t.  old,  are  most  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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Cuttle-Fish  :  Sepia  officinalis 


K'lttelfisch'],  a  name  applied  to  the 
dibranchiate  cephalopods. 
The  C.-F.  of  commerce  chief- 
ly belong  to  the  genus  Sepia, 
and  "C.-F.-bone"'  is  inreal- 
eous  internal 
animals,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Sepia 
officinalis  of  Europe.  'V\'hen 
powdered  it  is  sold  under 
I  he  name  of  "  pounce,"  and 
is  used  for  polishing,  for 
tooth-powder,  and  in  mak- 
ing moulds  for  delicate  cast- 
ings. It  was  foimerly  much 
used  in  med.,  but  is  only 
valuable  for  its  feebly  ant- 
acid properties.  Another 
article  ("sepia")  is  fur- 
nished by  an  ink.-bag,  and 
is  a  substance  which  the 
animal  ejects  when  pur- 
sued, so  as  to  conceal  itself 
from  %-iew  by  coloring  the 
watei-s  around  it.  This  sub- 
stance was  formerly  much 
employed  in  making  sepia 
'  ir  India  ink  (now  made  of 
lampblack,  etc.).  The  col- 
oring-matter is  so  perma- 
nent that  it  has  occasionally 
lieen  prepared  from  fossil 
specimens.    (See  Squid.) 

Cut'ty  -  Stool  [Scot.. 
cutty  or  kittie,  a  woman  of 
light  or  worthless  charac- 
ter], or  Creep'ie  Chair, 
formerly  a  seat  in  Scot.  chs. 


where  offenders  against  chastity  were  obliged  to  sit  for  3 
Sundays  and  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  minister. 

Cut-IVorm,  a  name  given  to  many  larvse,  mostly  of 
the  family  Xoctuselitae,  and  especially  species  of  Agrotis. 
They  cut  off  com,  cabbage,  and  other  plants  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  one  species  at  least  (Agrotis 
Cochrani)  climbs  apple  and  pear  trees  and  destroys  the 
young  buds.  Xo  effective  remedy  for  their  ravages  has  been 
discovered. 

Cuvler,  ku-ve-a'  (CtEorge  Chretien  Leopold  Frederic 
Dagobert),  Baron,  a  Fr.  naturalist,  b.  Aug.  23.  1709.  at  Mont- 
beliard,  then  in  Wiirtemberg,  whither  the  family  had  re- 
moved from  Jura  in  the  16th  centuiy  upon  embracing 
Protestantism.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  a  Fi\  regiment 
of  Swiss  mercenaries.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  from 
boyhood,  and  his  passion  for  nat.  hist,  showed  itself  in  his 
1.3th  yr.  He  became  in  1788  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count 
d'Hericy,  who  lived  in  Xormandy,  and  remained  in  this  sit- 
uation nearly  0  yrs.,  at  the  same  time  pui-suing  his  studies. 
Early  in  1795  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  associated  with 
Jussieu  and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  He  became,  in  July  1795, 
prof,  of  comparative  anat.  in  the  Museum  of  Xat.  Hist.,  and 
began  to  form  his  great  cabmet  of  comparative  anat. ;  was 
prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in  the  Coll.  of  Fr.  m  1800.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  councillor  to  the  Imperial  L'niv.  He  displayed  a 
rare  faculty  of  expressing  scientific  truths  in  popidar  and 
elegant  lang.  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  o/tfi-e  Surface 
of  the  Globe,  in  which  he  propounds  the  theoiy  of  the  corre- 
lation of  forms  in  organized  bemgs.  In  his  Animal  Kingdom 
he  proposed  the  arrangement  of  animals  in  4  divisions — 
the  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Soon 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  I'niv.  of  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Fr.  Acad,  in  1818,  and  received  the 
title  of  baron  in  1820.  He  first  applied  to  zook>gy  the  nat- 
ural method,  and  founded  a  system  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
variable characters  of  anatomical  structure.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  anat.,  and  his 
knowledge  of  that  science  was  such  that  a  bone  or  small 
fragment  of  a  fossil  animal  enabled  him  to  detei-mine  the 
order,  and  even  genus,  to  which  it  lielonged.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  Fr.  in  l&il.  D.  :May  13, 18:32.  (SeeFiouRENS, 
C'lrier,  Htstoire  de  ses  Travau.r.)— The  brother  of  the  natu- 
ralist. Fhedekic  Cuvier.  b.  June  28. 1773.  j)ub.  with  Geoffroy 
St. -Hilaire.  Hlstoire  nalurdle  drs  inammiferes. 

Cuxha'ven,  a  town  of  Ger..  on  tne  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Ger.  Ocean,  about  00  m.  W.  X.  W. 
of  Hamburg,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  important  as  the  port  whence  the  Hamburg  steamers  de- 
part when  the  Elbe  is  frozen.   Pop.  2200. 

Cuyahoga  (ki-a-ho'ga)  Falls,  Summit  CO.,  0.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Cuyahoga  River,  34  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.  The  river 
is  here  inclosed  between  rockv  walls  nearly  200  ft.  high,  and 
aff<inls  abundant  water-power.    Pop.  1870,  1801  ;  188(1.  2294. 

Cuylor,  kl'ler  (Theodore  Ledyard).  D.D..  b.  at  Aurora, 
Cavuga  CO.,  X.  Y'.,  Jan.  10,  1822.  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  in 
1811,  at  Princeton  Sem.  in  1840  ;  preached  three  years  at  Bur- 
lington, X.  J.,  was  pastor  of  3il  Presb.  ch.,  Trenton,  X.  J., 
also  of  Market  st.  Reformed  ch.  in  Xew  York,  and  became 
in  1860  pastor  of  Lafayette  avenue  Presb.  ch.,  Brooklyn. 
X.  Y.,  where  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  was 
celebrated  Apr.  5,  1885.  Wrote  Empti/  Crib.  ThO'/ght  Hires, 
and  many  articles  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Cuyp,  koip  (Albert),  a  Dut.  landscape-painter,  pupil  of 
his  father,  Jacob  Gerrits  Cuyp  (1575-10o0>,  b.  at  Dort  in  IbOb. 
His  works,  remarked  for  atmospheric  effects,  are  many  of 
them  in  Eng.    D.  after  108:3. 

Cuzco,  koosko,  a  citv  of  Peru,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
Incas,  in  a  vallev  ll.a><Oft.  above  the  sea.  surmimded  by  lofty 
mts..  2011  m.  X.  of  Arequipa.  Here  and  near  by  are  stupen- 
dous remains  of  anc.  liica  arch,  and  fortification.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  a  univ.,  and  a  mint.    Pop.  18..370. 
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OyaniBa. 


Cyanse'ida*,  a  family  of  phaneiocarpous  acalephs,  with 
a  thick  and  lohate  (hsk 

and  filaments  unit nl  m  ^ 

groups  on  the  iiitin   i  -~^^ 

aspect.  The  '  y"  ' 
capUlata  is  one  ot  ili 
best  known  spec  :>  - 
and  notable  foi  it^  s, 
vere  sting. 

Cy'aiie  [Gr,  Kuonj], 
the  name  of  a  watei 
nymph  of  clas^K  nu- 
thology,  who  tind  to 
rescue  her  pla\ina1e 
Proserpine,  and  \\a;5 
changed  by  Pluto  into  a 
fountain  in  Sic.    The  fountain  C,  near  Syracuse,  still  flows. 

Cy'aiiido,  or  €yan'iiret,  a  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  a  ]iiisiti\ f  radical.  Prus.  blue  is  a  C.  (or  rather  a  ferro- 
cyanideiof  iron.  The  C.  of  potassium  is  very  useful  inchem. 
and  the  arts,  and  is  also  employed  in  med.  as  a  .sedative.  It 
is  a  very  active  pt>ison. 

Cy'ahlte,  or  Kyanite  [from  the  Gr.  Kvavo's,  "blue," 
and  AiSos,  a  "  stone  "],  a  beautiful  mineral,  sometimes  called 
Distlieiie,  is  a  silicate  of  alumina.  It  often  occurs  crys- 
tallized, and  generally  in  broad  prisms.  It  is  transparent  or 
translucent,  sometimes  opalescent,  and  exhibits  various 
sliades  of  blue. 

Cyaii'ogen  [from  the  Gr.  Kvavo%,  "blue,"  and  yei/cow,  to 
"produce,"  referring  to  "  prussian  blue,"  one  of  its  com- 
pounds], a  compound  negative  radical  composed  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  It  lias  the  odor  of  peach  kernels.  Combined 
with  hydrogen  it  produces  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  re- 
markable for  its  deadly  action  upon  the  animal  economy. 
C.  combines  with  metals  and  other  positive  radicals,  and 
produces  a  class  of  compounds  known  as  cyanides,  which 
are  analogous  in  character  to  the  chlorides,  iodides,  etc. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  in  gild- 
ing, electro-plating,  photographing,  and  as  tests  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory.  Some  are  used  in  med.  as  sedatives,  but 
they  are  in  gen.  extremely  poisonous.  Prus.  blue  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  cyanides. 

Cyanom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  KiJai'o?,  "  blue,"  and  ixirpov, 
a  "  measure  "],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  blueness  of 
the  sky.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  disk  divided  into  sec- 
tors, the  several  sectors  being  colored  with  tints  of  blue 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity.  Held  Int  ween  the  eye  and 
the  sky,  .some  sectors  will  appear  deeper,  and  some  lighter 
in  tint  than  the  heavens.  That  one  where  the  difference  is 
insen.sible  is  the  measure  of  the  blueness  for  the  time  being. 

Cyaxares,  si-aks'arez  [Gr.  Kuafapi;?;  Old  Per.  Uvakslia- 
lara,  i.  <=.  "beautiful  eyed  "j  I.,  a  king  of  the  Medes,  began 
to  reign  in  633  b.  c.  C.  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  Nine- 
veh in  02.5.  D.  593,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages, 
who  reigned  from  503  to  509  b.  c. 

Cyaxares  II.,  a  son  of  Astyages,  grandson  of  Cyaxares 
I.,  and  uncle  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  began  to  reign  .509  b.  c.  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  "  Darius  the  Median"  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Daniel  (v.  31). 

Cyb'ele  [Gr.  Ki)/3eA.r/  or  Ku^ijAt)],  called  also  Cybe'be 
[Gr.  Ku^^^))]  and  Rlie'a  [Gr.  'Peia,  'Pea  or 'Peir;].  a  goddess 
of  classic  mythology,  received  the  appellation  of  "Mother 
of  the  Gods  "  <jr  "  Great  Mother."  She  was  supposed  to  be 
a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  the  wife  of  Saturn  (Cronos), 
and  the  mother  of  Jupjter. 

Cyclades,  sik'la-dez  [from  the  Gr.  kvVAo?,  a  "circle,"  a 
group  of  Vi  islands  in  the  iEgean.  These  with  8  others  form 
a  nome  of  the  kingdom  of  Gr.  Area,  926  sij.  m.    Pop.  1.32,020. 

Cyc'lamen  [Gr.  KVKK6.ii.<.vo<;  from  kOkAos,  "  circle,"  be- 
cause it  was  used  for  garlands],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  tlie  natural  order  Primulaceff,  having  a  wheel- 
.shaped  comlla,  with  a  long  reflexed  limb,  and  flower-stalks 
twisted  spirally  after  flowering.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  mostly  ii:tivesof  the  S.  of  Europe.  Someof  them 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  The  root  or  subterranean  stem 
is  acrid  and  drastic.  These  properties  depend  on  a  peculiar 
principle  called  cyclamin. 

Cy'cle  [Gr.  kOkAos,  a  "  circle  "],  a  period  of  time  which 
finishes  and  recommences  perpetually.  The  term  has  been 
employed  for  marking  the  Intervals  in  which  2  or  more  pe- 
riodsof  unequal  lengtli  are  each  cdinpleted  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  so  that  lidth  begin  again  exactly  in  the  same 
relations  as  at  first.  The  C.  used  in  chronology  are  3:  the 
C.  of  the  sun,  the  C.  of  the  moon  (or  Metonic  C),  and  the  C. 
of  indiction.  The  C.  of  the  sun,  or  solar  C,  Is  a  period  of 
time  after  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  recur  on  the 
.same  days  of  the  yr.  In  the  Julian  calendar  this  C.  contains 
28  yrs.  The  C.  of  the  moon  is  a  period  of  19  solar  yrs.,  after 
which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the 
yr.  as  they  did  l!t  yrs.  before.  This  C.  was  invented  by  Me- 
lon, an  Athenian  astron.,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Metonic  C." 
The  C.  of  indictions,  or  Rom.  indiction,  is  a  period  of  15yrs., 
not  astronomical,  but  entirely  arbitrary.  Its  originand pur- 
pose are  alike  uncertain,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  It  was 
introduced  by  Constantine  the  Great  about  312  of  the  com- 
mon era,  and  had  reference  to  certain  judicial  acts  tliat  took 
place  at  stated  intervals  of  15  yrs.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Cyc'lic  Po'ets  [Gr.  oi  TroojTa,  kvk\ikoC.  the  "poets  of  the 
cycle  "  of  mythology],  a  iiaine  originally  given  to  Homer  and 
certain  epic  poets  whose  works  treated  of  the  mythological 
and  heroic  ages  of  Gr.  The  Homeric  iioems,  though  origi- 
nally comprised  in  this  cycle,  are  always  treated  as  distinct 
from  it,  and  the  name  "cyclic  poet"  Ijeeamc  rather  one  of 
reproach.  The  prin.  C.  P.  were  Arctiiuis,  Lesches,  Agias, 
Eumelus,  Stasinus,  and  Eugamon.  Their  extant  writings 
are  mere  fragments. 

Cy'eloid  [Gr.  kukAos,  a  "circle,"  and  e'6o?,  "form"],  a 
curve  that  may  be  generated  by  a  point  in  the  i)lane  of  a 
circle  when  the  circle  is.rolled  on  a  straight  line.     If  the  gen- 


erating point  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle,  the 
curve  is  the  cominon  C.  ;  if  it  is  without  the  circumference  the 
curve  is  a  cvrtate  C. ;  if  it  is  within  the  circumference  the 
curve  is  aprolate  C.  The  common  C.  is  the  curve  of  ciuickest 
descent— i.  e.  if  a  body  is  to  roll  from  one  point  to  another  in 
the  same  plane,  but  not  In  the  same  vertical,  it  will  do  so 
along  the  arc  of  an  inverted  C.  quicker  than  along  any  other 
curve.  If  a  pendulum  is  made  to  vibrate  in  the  arc  of  an  in- 
verted c;.  its  beats  will  be  isochronous,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  amplitude  of  vibration.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Cy'clone  [from  Gr.  kukAos,  a  "  circle  ;"  -one  is  an  augmen- 
tative suttix],  a  rotatory  storm  or  whirlwind  occurring  in 
the  tropical  seas,  but  never  on  the  equator.  The  diameter 
is  generally  about  200  and  300  m.,  and  sometimes  exceeds 
.500.  The  centre  of  the  vortex  (which  is  always  calm)  travels 
at  a  rate  varying  from  11  to  30  m.  an  hour.  According  to 
Humboldt  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  sometimes  from  200  to 
300  m.  an  hour. 

Cyclo'peaii  Walls,  a  term  applied  to  certain  huge 
structures  or  walls  of  uncemented  stones,  imhewn  or  hewn, 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  Gr.,  It.,  and  Asia  Minor  : 
so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Cyclopes  of  mythology.  Some  believe  they  were  erected 
by  the  Pelasgi,  over  1000  yrs.  before  the  Chr.  era. 

Cy'elops  [Gr.  KvkKu^Ij,  {i.  e.  "round-eyed"),  from  AukAos, 
a  "t-ircle,"  and  iu>//,  an  "  eye"],  plu.  Cyclo'pes,  in  classic 
mythology,  a  race  of  giants  or  monsters  having  each  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Homer  represents  them  as 
gigantic  and  lawless  shepherds  and  cannibals  living  in  Sic. 

Cyclop'idse     a  family  of  minute  entomostracans,  so 

named  from  the  sui)- 
position  that  the  ani- 
mal had  but  one  eye. 
It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered to  have  two 
eyes,  forming  a  single 
spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead.  The 
prin.  genus  is  Cyclops, 
7///// '  of  which  the  species 

VvcloD^  '*'^  numerous,  and  in- 

'      ' ''  habit  fresh  waters. 

<-'yclo'sis  [Gr.  Ku/cAcocris,  a  "going  around,"  from  kukAos, 
a  "circle  "],  a  movement  of  elaborated  sap, ^«/<=,)',  or  granu- 
lated protoplasm  within  the  cells  or  vessels  of  plants.  It  was 
first  observed  and  described  by  C.  H.  Schultz.  In  the  milky 
or  colored  latex  of  some  species  of  the  genera  Ficiis  and 
bJiipfiorbia,  awA  in  the  celandine  {CheUcloniinn  w(iJKs),\t  is 
easily  seen  nndei'the  microscope,  but  is  nowhere  more  beau- 
tiful than  in  the  elongated  cells  of  Vhura  and  some  other 
aquatic  plants,  especially  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about 
1200  diameters.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  needle-like  hairs 
of  the  common  nettle.  There  is  usually  a  regular  rotation 
(whence  the  name)  of  the  granules  in  each  cell,  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other,  with  also  smaller  partial  currents  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Huxley  considers  the  cause  of  the  cur- 
rents to  exist  in  contractions  of  the  protoplasm,  too  minute 
to  be  discerned  except  through  their  effects.  (See  Schultz, 
Die  Ci/klose,  etc.  in  den  Pflumen,  Breslau.) 

Cyd'nus  [Gr.  KvSi/os],  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  through 
the  city  of  Tarsus  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  anciently 
navigable  up  to  Tarsus  (12  m.),  but  its  mouth  is  now  ob- 
structed by  bars. 

CJyg'mis  (the  "  Swan"),  a  constellation  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere between  Lyra  and  Cassiopeia,  comprises  several 
bright  stars.  The  parallax  of  the  binary  star  61  Cygni  Avas 
measured  by  Bessel,  who  pub.  in  V^^  Measure  of  the  Distance 
of  the  Star  01  in.  the  Constellation  of  Cygnvs.  "By  2  distinct 
methods  of  observation  the  distance  oi  this  star  has  been 
shown  to  exceed  50,000,000,000,000  m. 

Cyl'iiider  [Gr.  KvAu-Spo?,  from  kuAiVSm,  to  "roll"],  in 
geom.,  a  vol.  that  may  be  generated  by  a  rectangle  when  re- 
volved about  one  of  its  sides.  The  opposite  side  generates 
the  lateral  surface,  and  the  other  2  sides  generate  the  bases. 

Cylle'ne  [KuAA^rrj],  a  mt.  of  Gr.,  now  called  Zyria,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  had 
a  temple  on  its  .summit.    Height  above  the  sea,  7788  ft. 

Cym'ry,  the  name  given  by  the  Welsh  to  their  nation, 
frequently  extended  to  the  entire  branch  of  the  Celtic  race 
to  which  the  Welsh  belong.  Probably  a  great  part  of  the 
anc.  Brit,  race  was  Cymric,  and  many  Cymric  roots  appear 
to  have  been  found  in  Gaulish  and  Belgic  names. 

Cynan'cliuni  [Gr.  kviov,  a  "  dog,"  and  av^w,  to  "  choke," 
(?.  e.  "dog-bane  ")],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Asclepia- 
daceae.  V.  Monspeliao/rn.  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, produces  the  ^Montpellier  scammony.  Caoutchouc 
is  obtained  to  some  extent  from  the  6'.  ovalifolhim,  a  native 
of  Penang.    Other  species  have  been  used  in  tned. 

Cyn'ios  [Gr.  kwikoC,  "dog-like,"  from  kvu>v,  "dog"],  a 
sect  of  philos.  among  the  Grs.,  so  called  from  tlieir  dog-like 
temper  and  their  disregard  of  the  conventional  usages  of 
society.  The  sect  was  founded  in  the  .5th  century  b.  c.  by 
Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Its  most  noted  member 
was  Diogenes.  Its  professed  aim  was  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
austere  virtue  and  a  contempt  of  pleasure. 

Cynoceplialus,  sin-o-sef'a-lus  [from  the  Gr.  Ku'wf,  a 
"dog,"  and  Ke(f>aAr;,  "head"],  in  Egyptian  mythology,  a 
dog-faced  baboon.  The  Egyptians  held  these  animals  in 
great  veneration,  and  professed  to  discover  by  their  aid  the 
periods  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Afr.  monkeys. 

Cynosu'ra  [Gr.  Kvi'oo-ovpd,  from  Kvuiv.  kui-os,  "dog,"  and 
oiipa,  "tail,"  probably  because  4  stars  of  the  constellation 
Ursa  Minor,  including  the  N.  Star,  were  fancied  to  resemble 
a  dog's  tail ;  Fr.  and  Eng.  cynosure],  a  nymph  of  Ida,  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter,  who  translated  her 
into  the  constellation.  lx\  the  lang.  of  poetry  it  signifies  a 
"  point  of  attraction." 

Cyiitlilan'a,  a  citv.  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ky..  on  R.  R. 
and  the  S.  Fork  of  the  Licking  River.  OR  m.  S.  of  Cin.    It  was 
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fii-st  settleil  ill  1781),  and  was  named  from  Cynthia  and  Anna 
Harrison,  dauslitei's  of  one  of  the  early  settlers.  It  is  noted 
tor  the  manufaeture  of  "Bonrlxin  "  whiskey.  It  has  a  fe- 
male coll.  There  were  eonthets  here  between  the  U.  and 
Confed.  foives,  on  Julv  17,  ISO',',  and  June  11  and  14.  IMW. 
Top.  1S70,  1771:  1880.  2101. 

Cypo'rus  [(ir.  Kvmcpo';.  the  name  of  a  water-plant],  a 
a:enus  of  i)lants  of  tlie  order  Oyperaeea\  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers  and  eompound  spikes  of  numerous 
•,»-rowod  irluines,  without  bristles.  It  contains  numerous 
species,  nianv  of  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  others 
of  the  I',  s.  "^;ome  of  them  have  tubei-s  orcorms  which  are 
mucilasinous  and  nutritious.  The  ('.  esculent  us  (rush-nut), 
a  native  of  !>.  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  It..  Sp..  and  Fi-.,  and 
bears  farinaceous  tubers  which  are  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut, 
and  are  called  amatnlt  dc  lerre  ("ground  almond")  by  the 
yr.  They  are  eaten  as  dessert,  and  are  used  in  making  or- 
geat. The  payprus  plant  is  often  referred  to  this  genus, 
thonsrh  separated  from  it  by  some  botanists. 

<'j'pra;'ida»  [from  Ci/praa  (,Kv7rpi«,  a  name  of  Venus)],  a 
family  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  the  shells  of  most  of  the  sin-cics.  These  are  much  sought 
after  by  shell-collectors,  and  popularly  known  imder  the 
name  of  cowries.  The  animal  has  a  broad,  flattened  foot, 
more  or  less  truncated  in  front  and  pointed  beliind :  the 
mantle  is  expanded  on  each  side,  and  forms  lobes  whicli 
meet  over  the  back  of  the  shell  near  its  median  line ;  the 
rostrum  rather  long  and  with  an  invertible  tip:  the  teeth 
are  in  7  rows,  1  rhachidian,  and  3  uncinal  on  each  side  ;  the 
shell  in  youth  is  cylindrical  or  olive-form,  and  with  a  con- 
spicuous spire,  but  toward  maturity  the  outer  lip  encroaches 
upon  the  spire  and  Ijecomes  thickened,  while  an  extensive 
deposit  of  callous  material  is  secreted  upon  the  columella, 
and  the  shell  consetiuently  becomes  involute  and  ovoid  in 
form,  and  assumes  the  aspec^t  represented  in  cowry ;  the 
aperture  is  then  narrow  and  longitudinal,  and  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  shell,  and  each  of  the  lips  is  plicated  by 
numerous  transverse  teeth.  Two  groups  have  been  differen- 
tiated by  Troschel  as  distinct  families— (1)  the  true  cowries, 
retaining  the  Cypra>acea,  and  (3)  the  Trivije,  or  small  ribbed 
fonns,  as  well  as  Evalos,  or  marginella-like  forms,  being 
contradistinguished  under  the  name  Triviacea.  The  species 
of  the  2  families  are  numerous,  between  150  and  200  having 
lieeii  described.  Theodore  Gill. 

Cy'press  [(ir.  (cv7rapicr<ros,  perhaps  tiie  Ileb.  f/o/i/ier],  (Cu- 
jirtsxii)!),  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  C'onifera>,  having  globular  cones,  and  very  small  and 
scale-like  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  which  are  appressed  and  im- 
bricated The  woi)d  is  valuable  and  exceedingly  durable. 
The  common  C.  (Vupressiif:  semperrireus),  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant and  N.  Afr.,  is  a  tree  of  a  conical  form,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  100  ft.  or  more.  On  account  of  its 
dark  green  leaves  and  sombre  aspect  it  has  from  very  early 
times  been  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  mourning.  The  aiic.  Grs. 
and  Koms.  i)laiited  it  in  burial  grounds,  and  the  same  custom 
now  prevails  in  Tur.  The  wood  has  a  pleasant  smell,  is  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  and  is  therefore  valuable  to 
cabinet-makers.  It  is  compa(^t  and  durable.  Specimens  of 
this  wood  preserved  in  museums  are  said  to  be  several 
thousand  yrs.  old.  Some  critics  believe  that  the  kinds  of 
timber  called  cedar  and  gopher-  wood  In  Script,  were  the 
wood  of  the  Cupiessiiii.  Among  the  other  species  of  this 
genus  are  the  Viipressiis  fhurifera  of  ^lex.,  the  resin  of  which 
is  burned  for  incense,  and  the  Cupressus  (lujoides,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  commonly  called  white  cedar. 
The  popular  name  Amer.  C.  is  given  to  the  Taxodivm  dis- 
tir/iin/i.  a  large  and  valuable  deciduous  tree  which  grows  in 
swanii)s  in  the  S.  U.  S. 

Cjp'rian,  S.^int  [Lat.  Ciiprhunis].  or,  more  fully, 
Tlias'cius  Cjecil'ius  Cypria'iiiis,  a  bp.  of  Carthage 
and  Lat.  Father  of  the  Cli.,  b.  in  200  a.  d.  at  Carthage.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  before  his  conversion,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  yr.  240,  and  he  was  chosen  bp.  of  Carthage 
in  248  A.  1).  He  emphasized  the  idea  of  the  Ch.,  insisted  iiptm 
the  3  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  stoutly  maintained  the 
parity  of  bps.  against  the  assumptions  of  the  bp.  of  Kome. 
Suffered  martyrdom  under  Valerian  in  2.58  a.  n.  Wrote />« 
Viiifafe  Ea:leM<e.    (See  Poole.  Lifeand  Tinief!(if  Sf .  ('uprian.) 

Cyprid'idfle,  a  family  of  minute  entomiistracous  Bran- 
chit)poda.  with  the  body  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell.  The  an- 
tenna? and  feet  are  furnished  with  fringed  bristles,  by  means 
of  wliich  they  swim  with  ease. 

('ypriii'idiie,  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  character- 
ized by  the  develoi^ment  of  sickle-shaped  liver.  i)haryngeal 
bones,  witli  a  short  row  of  (3  8)  teeth,  upper  jaw  bordered 
laterally  by  the  intermaxillaries  ;  both  .iaws  toothless,  and  3 
braiichiostegal  rays.  The  species  are  very  numerous  (proba- 
bly ioo-Sixi).  and  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  S.  Amer.  and  Australasia.  They  are  known  as 
carps,  dace,  shiners,  etc. 

Oypriiiodoii'tidse  ffi'om  cypriniis.  "carp,"  and  65oii?, 
66oi'T05,  a  "tooth  "].  a  family  of  liaplomous  fishes  character- 
ized by  a  flattened  scaly  head,  upper  jaw  constituted  later- 
ally by  the  inteiniaxillaries  only,  and  cardifonn  teeth  of  the 
jaws  and  phar.\iigeals.  Most  of  the  sjiecies  are  \iviparous. 
and  in  some  the  sexes  are  excessively  differentiated.  They 
inhabit  the  fresh  and  brackish  waters  of  most  pai'ts  of  the 
world.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are  chiefly  called  minnows,  mum- 
machog,  and  killie-fish. 

Cy'prus  [Tur.  KihiiK ;  Gr.  KuTrpo;],  an  i.sland  of  .\sia,  in 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  44  m.  S.  of  (^ape  Ana- 
moor  in  Anatolia,  and  about  the  .same  distance  W.  of  the 
coast  of  Syria.  It  is  about  140  m.  long,  and  .50  m.  broad  at 
the  widest  part.  Area.  ;i(i78  s(i.  m.  Pop,  1881,  about 
185.000.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  mts  .  the 
highest  points  of  which  rise  nearly  7000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
These  mts.  are  of  limestone  formation,  and  are  covered 
with  vast  forests  of  walnut,  oak.  and  other  good  timber. 
The  .soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  but  the  island  is  not  liliei- 
ally  supi)lied  with  water.     The  staple  pnniucts  are  t'ofton. 


wheat,  tobacco,  madder,  silk  ;  also  grapes  and  other  fruits. 
Wine  of  go(jd  quality  is  also  made.  A  large  portion  of  the 
pop.  are  Grs.  Cap. "Nicosia.  Inane,  times  C.  was  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  oi-  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  here  risen  from  the  sea.  In  44  a.  d.  it  was  ^■^sited  by 
Paul  in  his  first  missionary  tour.  The  Saracens  (from  649 
a.  d.)  took  and  retook  it  several  times.  Wrested  from  the 
Saracens  by  Kichard  Citur  de  Lion  in  1191,  it  was  governed 
by  kings  of  its  own  from  1192  to  1489,  and  belonged  to  Venice 
from  that  time  till  1573,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
who  ceded  it  to  Eiig.  in  1878.  Perhaps  no  country  on  the 
gk>be  has  changed  mastei-s  so  many  times,  or  holds  within 
its  bosom  the  relics  of  so  many  civilizations.  Discoveries  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  have  recently  been 
made  by  (ien.  di  Cesnola,  Amer.  (-onsul  in  C.  For  many  yrs. 
C.  has  been  a  hunting-ground  for  archaeologists.  The  C"odex 
Cyprius,  containing  the  unmutilated  Gospels,  was  found 
here  In  the  9th  century,  and  was  carried  to  Paris  in  1673. 
Pococke  .saw  ruins  and  tombs  ;  the  abbe  INIariti,  who  visited 
the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj',  describes 
marbles,  coins,  medals,  idols,  and  lamps,  but  the  Turks 
would  not  permit  diggings.  Later,  a  number  of  .silver  bowls 
were  found,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  due 
de  Luyiies,  closely  resembles  those  found  by  Layard  at  >'im- 
roud.  In  1845  a  bas-relief  in  black  basalt  w'as  found  at  Lar- 
nica,  upon  which  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  Sargon.  king  of 
Assyria,  father  of  Sennacherib.  This  bore  the  inscription  in 
cuneifomi  letters,  "  Fi'om  the  great  king  Sargon  to  his  vassal 
friend,  the  king  of  Citium."  There  had,  however,  been  no 
systematic  researches  undertaken  in  the  i.sland  until  Di 
Cesnola  began  his,  the  larger  portion  of  the  fruits  of  which 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  iu 
New  York. 

Among  the  coins  are  some  of  the  best  Gr.  period,  good 
examples  of  the  Rom.  imperial  times,  with  others  belong- 
ing to  the  Alexanders,  the  Seleucidfe,  and  the  kings  of  C. 
In  bronze  the  articles  are  very  curious  and  valuable,  though 
they  have  all  suffered  greatly  from  decomposition.  There 
are" several  statuettes  of  Osiris,  of  Minerva,  of  Pomona,  and 
one  of  a  mounted  warrior,  with  Gv.  initials  on  the  pedestal. 
Beside  these  artistic  objects  there  are  a  multitude  of  imple- 
ments—bracelets, anklets,  rings,  amulets,  hair-pins,  mirrors 
and  mirror-cases,  brooches  and  buckles,  strigils,  tweezers, 
pincers,  lamps,  modelling  tools,  vases,  cups,  tripods,  shields, 
spears,  battle-axes,  javelins,  arrow-heads,  hooks  and  nails, 
and  the  small  toothed  sickles,  such  as  are  in  use  to-day  in 
the  island.  There  are  many  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
gems  and  stones  engraved  in  intaglio  and  in  relief— car- 
iielian,  carbuncle,  jasper,  garnet,  onyx  and  agate,  sapphire 
and  amethyst,  with  some  cameos  of  paste,  one  a  head  of 
CfEsar,  white  on  a  dark-blue  ground.  The  Di  Cesnola  jewel- 
ry consists  of  I'ings,  earrings,  necklaces,  amulets,  brace- 
lets, beads,  buttons,  spoons,  and  2  or  3  collars  of  uncommon 
size  and  importance.  INIany  of  these  ornaments  are  of  gold 
alone,  wrought  with  the  pincers  and  the  hammer,  twisted, 
granulated,  and  embossed,  showing  great  skill  in  execution 
and  resource  and  freedom  in  design.  The  objects  in  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  and  stone  are  very  numerous.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  important  are  the  statues,  but  beside  there 
are  heads  of  animals,  plates,  tripods,  ointment-boxes,  tear- 
bottles,  vases,  seals,  lamps,  small  altars,  and  pedestals.  But 
the  objects  in  glass  and  terra-cotta  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all.  There  are  1700  pieces  of  glass,  the  greater  part  of 
it  probably  of  Phoenician  make,  though  found  in  Gr.  tombs 
at  Idalium  (the  modern  Dali),  and  supposed  to  range  from 
400  B.  c.  to  100  B.  c.  It  would  be  impossible  within  any  reason- 
able limits  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  this  collection. 
The  objects  consist  o"f  plates,  cups,  bottles— these  last  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes— vases,  buttons,  necklaces,  and  seals,  and 
one  spoon— a  unique  specimen.  Much  of  this  glass  has  been 
oxidized  bv  the  action  of  time  and  burial  in  the  earth,  and 
the  result  "is  a  splendid  iridescence,  differing  greatly  in 
amount  in  different  specimens,  and  differing  too  in  the 
chord  of  color.  In  gen.,  the  surface  of  these  glass  objects 
is  little  ornamented,  Imt  there  are  notable  exceptions,  a 
few  being  either  fluted,  ribbed,  or  decorated  with  pressed 
ornaments  or  crinkled  handles,  or  with  twisted  patterns  in 
the  glass  itself,  as  in  some  specimens  of  Venetian  glass. 
Nor  are  the  objects  in  terra-cotta  less  numerous  or  less  in- 
teresting. Thev  are  of  all  periods  and  races,  and  the  visitor 
will  find  his  interest  divided  between  the  Phoenician  pot- 
tery and  the  Gr.  statuettes,  lamps,  and  vases.  The  series 
of  lamps  begins  with  the  I'lKenician.  mere  clay  scoops,  mod- 
elled from  bivalve  shells  perhaps,  as  their  oldest  va.ses  and 
bowls  are  from  gourds  :  then  come  the  Egyptian  and  then 
the  Gr.  The  statuettes  in  terra-cotta  are  of  the  liighest 
interest.  They  are  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  are 
so  odd  that  it  is  ditHcult  not  to  believe  them  caricatures. 
In  one  of  the  cases  there  are  ranged  in  chronological  order 
statuettes  of  Venus  from  the  earliest  time,  some  of  them 
most  amusing  in  their  deformity,  but  the  series  culminates  in 
se\eral  little  figures  of  the  purest  Gr.  type  and  of  the  finest 
execution.  (See  I>i<-  Sumiiduiig  Cesnola,  besclifitOtti  ion  Jo- 
Iiannis  DoeU,  pub.  in  the  Mtmbirs  of  the  St.  Peterstmrg  Im- 
jxrhil  Acad,  of  Sciences :  also  The  Antiquities  oj  Cyprus, 
p'lOtor/ra/ihed  litj  Stephen  Thompson,  from  a  selection  made  by 
C.  T'.  Xeu-ton.  M.  A.,  Keeper  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Antiqmties  at 
the  Brit.  Mu.ieum.)  Clahence  Cook. 

Cyreiia'ica  [Gr.  Kupr/iWa],  the  anc.  name  ot  a  irgion  of 
N.  Afr.,  now  known  as  Barca.  It  is  also  called  Pentap(>lis, 
from  its  5  cities,  Cvrene.  Apollonia.  Teuchini.  Ilesperides. 
Barca  :  afterward  "Cvrene,  Apollonia.  Pti^lemais,  Arsinoe. 
Berenice  The  prin.  city  was  Cyrene.  from  which  the  name 
was  derived,  c.  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Afr.  Propria, 
on  the  E.  hv  >Iarmarica.  and  extended  S.  as  far  as  Libya  In- 
ferior. The  oriirinal  inhabs..  now  represented  by  the  Ber- 
bers, were  probablv  descendants  of  Phut,  the  third  son  of 
Ham  (Gen  s.  6i.  the  (Jrs.  besran  to  colonize  tiiis  part  of 
\fr  about  (;31  b.  c.  Till  4:W  b.  c,  C.  was  governed  by  a 
dynast  V  of  8  kings.  4  of  whom  boi-e  the  name  of  Battus,  and 
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4  the  name  of  Arcesilaus.  A  democratic  republic  was  tlien 
established.  In  S:ii  b.  c.  the  people  submitted  to  Alexander. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  settled  there.  In  75  b.  c. 
C.  became  a  Rom.  prov.,  and  afterward  a  part  of  the  Byz- 
antine empire.  In  a.  u.  016  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per. 
Chosroes  (Khosroo),  in  647  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  and 
now  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  whose  authority,  how- 
ever, is  hai-dly  more  than  nominal.  Its  climate  is  delight- 
ful, and  mucli  of  its  soil  very  fertile. 

Cj're'ne  [Gr.  Kvpj)ii)].  the  cap.  of  Cyrenaiea,  was  situ- 
ated about  10  m.  from  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  1800  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  founded  about  631  b.  c.  by  a 
colony  of  Grs.  C.  can-ied  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Effj'pt  and  Gr.  through  its  port  called  Apolh  )nia.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Aristippus,  Eratosthenes,  the  poet  CalUm- 
achus.  and  Carneades.  Remains  of  its  former  magrnificence 
are  still  visible.  The  ■site  is  now  occupied  by  a  poor  town 
called  (h-cinu  or  Kooreen. 

Cyre'iiiiis,  or  Qiitrlnius  (Publius  Sulpicius),  a  Rom. 
gov.  (pro<-onsul)  of  .Syria.  Recent  investigations  have  ren- 
dered it  highly  probable  that  he  held  that  office  twice — first, 
from  4  to  1  b.  c,  when  C"hr.  was  born  (Luke  ii.  2),  and  again 
from  6  to  11  a.  d.  (See  Zumpt,  De  Syria  Boinunorum  Pro- 
ti/icia.) 

Cyr'il,  or  Cyril'lus  [Gr.  KupiAAo?],  Saint,  b.  probably  in 
Jerusalem,  315  a.  d.  Ordained  a  deacon  in  3-34  or  335,  and 
became  bp.  of  Jerusalem  in  3.50  or  351.  His  writings  have 
no  great  doctrinal  weight,  but  are  of  great  archaeological 
and  liturgical  value.    D.  Mar.  18,  386. 

Cyril,  or  Cyrillus,  Saint,  an  intolerant  and  arrogant 
prelate,  b.  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  became  bp.  of  Alex- 
andria in  412  A.  D.  He  had  a  long  controversy  with  Nestorius 
on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  and  presided  over  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.    D.  June  9  or  27,  444. 

Cyril,  whose  name  originally  was  Constaiitine,  son 
of  Leon  of  Thessalonica,  and  elder  brother  of  ilethodius,  b. 
between  810  and  830  a.  d.  In  863  the  2  brothers  went  to- 
gether to  Moravia.  They  were  the  apostles  of  the  Slavic 
race.  C.  invented  the  alphabet,  and  translated  into  the 
Slavic  lang.  the  Psalter  and  all  of  the  N.  T.  except  the  Apoc- 
alypse.   D.  Feb.  14.  869. 

Cyrillic  Alphabet,  invented  about  863  a.  d.  by  St.  Cyril, 
the  apostle  of  the  S.  Slavi.  It  was  basid  upon  an  older  al- 
phabet. The  C,  with  a  number  of  nioditications,  is  the  al- 
phabet used  in  Rus.  and  some  other  Slavic  coimtries. 

Cy'rus  [Gr.  K0po5  (or  KOpo?  o  n-aAato?,  i.  e.  '"  Cyrus  the 
Elder");  Per.  lud-Khonroo  ;  old  (cuneiform^  Per.  Kooroosh]. 
surnamed  the  Great,  the  foimder  of  the  Per.  empii-e,  was 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Per.  nobleman.  His  mother  was  Man- 
dane,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  2^Iedia.  Heading  a  re- 
volt, C.  defeated  Astyages  in  battle,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  558  B.  c.  He  conquen-d  Cioisus.  king  of  Lydia,  in  554,  and 
overthrew  the  Bal)yli  uiian  empire  in  538.  In  536  he  issued  an 
edict  permitting  the  retain  of  the  Jews  to  Pal.  Herodo- 
tus states  that  he  afterward  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Scythian  Massagetae,  who  were  ruled  by  Queen  Tomyris,  and 
that  he  gained  several  victories  over  her,  but  was  drawn 
into  an  ambush  and  killed  in  ,529  b.  c.  According  to  Xeno- 
phon,  C.  d.  a  natural  death  at  Pasargada?.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Cambyses.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  was  the  second  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  king  of  Per.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  satrap  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  in  407  b.  c.  Having  formed  a  design  to 
dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnenion.  he  hired  a  large 
army  of  Gr.  mercenaries,  of  whom  clearchus,  a  Spartan, 
was  the  leader.  In  the  yr.  401  b.  c.  he  moved  his  army  from 
Sardis.  Xenophon  the  histoi-ian  took  part  in  the  expedition. 
C.  met  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  Cunaxa,  where  he  was 
killed  about  Sept.  401  b.  c. 

Cysticer't'us  [Gr.  kOo-tk,  a  "cyst,"and  Kepxos,  a  "tail"], 
a  name  ajiplied  to  the  larva3  of  certain  cestoid  worms,  and 
found  in  the  Hesh  of  animals,  where  they  cause  the  tumors 
known  as  hydatids. 

Cystic  Worms.    See  Cestoid  Worms. 

Cystl'tis  [Gr.  kuo-ti?,  the  bladder],  inflammation  of  the 
bladder.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women.  It  may  be  the  result  of  blows, 
kicks,  bruises,  punctured  or  incised  wounds.  It  also  occurs 
from  holding  the  urine  too  long,  from  urine  which  is  irritat- 
ing—either higlily  acid  or  very  alkaline— or  from  the  irri- 
tation of  calculus  and  gravel  in  the  bladder.  In  old  men 
it  results  from  enlarged  prostate  (neck  of  the  bladder), 
and  in  women  from  inrtaminations  and  diseases  of  the  ute- 
ms  and  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  The  symptoms  are  chilliness, 
fever,  nausea  and  vomiting,  prostration  of  strength,  pain 
and  sense  of  heat  ovrr  the  bladder,  constant  desire  to  uri- 
nate, often  with  inability  to  do  so,  and  the  voiding  of  urine 
thick  and  creamy  like  pea-soup.  The  treatment  consists  iu 
applying  in  some  cases  ice-packs  ovrr  X\io  bladder,  in  othei's 
hot  poultices  and  fomentations  sprinkled  with  laudainnn, 
opiates  and  chloral  liy  the  mouth  to  allay  pain,  the  free  use 
of  alkaline  and  demulcent  drinks,  and  in  withdrawing  the 
urine  by  the  catheter  twice  daily  if  practicable,  waslnng 
out  tlie  bladder  with  teind  or  cool  water,  medicated  or  car- 
bolated.  In  chronic  C.  in  men  the  urine  must  be  i-egularly 
drawn  and  the  bla<lder  waslied  out.  E.  D.  IlrnsoN. 

Czar,  zar  [from  tin;  Rus.  /sa,;  a  "king"],  the  title  of  the 
emps.  of  Rus.  It  was  applied  as  (>arlyas  the  l','th  century  to 
the  grand  dukes  of  Moscow.  In  l.")05  Basil  assumed  the  title 
of  samoderx/iez  (autocrat).  His  son,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  as  C.  in  1.5^47.  In  17-,;4  Peter  the  Great 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  iinptrator.  Tiie  C.  is  popu- 
larly tei-med  hossoodar.  His  wife  was  styled  czarina,  now 
i7nperu(ritz(t. 

Czartorys'ki  (Adam  Geokge),  Piiince,  a  Poli.sh  patriot, 
a  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir,  i)res.  of  the  Polish  Diet,  b. 
at  Warsaw  Jan.  14,  1770.  He  fought  against  Rus.  in  1792, 
was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  who  appointe(l  him  as- 
sistant minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1802,  which  position  he 


resigned  in  1808.  In  the  revolution  of  1830  he  supported  the 
Poles  against  Rus.,  and  was  elected  pres.  of  the  new  govt. 
Jan.  1831.  l)ut  after  the  defeat  of  the  Poles  in  Aug.  of  that 
yr.  went  into  exile.    D.  July  16,  1861. 

Czerny,  cher'nee  (George),  or  Kara  George  (Black 
George),  a  Servian  chief,  b.  Dec.  21,  1766,  was  originally  a 
l)easant.  In  1806  he  led  the  revolt  of  the  Servians  against 
Tur..  defeated  the  Turks,  captured  Belgrade  in  Dec,  and 
liberated  Servia,  secretly  aided  by  Rus.  When  Rus.,  invad- 
ed by  Nap.,  could  no  longer  support  him,  C.  was  driven  out 
by  the  Turks  in  1813.  Having  returned,  he  was  murdered  in 
July  1817,  at  the  instance  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch.— His  sec- 
ond son,  Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  was  prince  of  Ser- 
via from  1842  to  1858. 


D. 


D,  the  4th  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Heb.,  as  well  as  of 
the  Gr.  and  Rom.  alphabets.  The  name  in  Heb.  (ddleth)  sig- 
nifies "door,"  and  the  picture  of  a  door  was  probably  its 
original  form.  The  sound  of  the  Eng.  d  is  formed  by  plac- 
ing the  tongue  against  the  gums  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
But  in  pronouncing  the  letter  in  several  other  langs.  (as  the 
Sp.,  Ar.,  and  Per.)  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the  teeth 
themselves,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  termed  sl  dental. 
In  the  Sans,  there  are  2  letters  which  are  represented,  though 
not  quite  accurately,  by  the  Eng.  d.  The  one  is  truly  a  den- 
tal, being  similar  to  the  Sp.  d ;  the  other  is  formed  by  turn- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  back  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
wlieuce  it  is  termed  a  palatal,  and  sometimes  a  cerebixd,  let- 
ter. D  is  often  interchanged  with  other  letters  (as  t  and  th 
(9))  of  the  same  class.  The  sound  of  dental  d  often  ap- 
proaches, or  is  actually  changed  into,  that  of  th  in  this. 
Thus,  iu  Sp.,  d  when  between  2  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word  has  almost,  if  not  exactly,  the  sound  of  th  in  the  Eng. 
word  smother  ;  the  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  Dan.  ; 
hence  the  Dan.  words  for  "  brother  "  (br'oder)  and  "  mother  " 
(moder)  have  nearly  the  same  sound  as  their  Eng.  equiva- 
lents. The  delta  (6)  of  the  modern  Grs.  has  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  our  th  in  this.  Among  the  anc.  Roms.,  D  (cap.) 
stood  for  500.  or  as  an  abbreviation  it  stood  for  divus  (a  title 
signifying  the  "godlike"),  and  Decimus,  a  name.  Among 
the  anc.  Grs.  delta  with  a  mai"k  on  it  (6')  stood  for  the  num- 
ber 4. 

Dab,  a  name  applied  to  various  Pleuronectidse,  but  es- 
pecially to  Limaiula  tuloaris,  a  species  commonly  about  8 
or  9  inches  and  rarely  1  ft.  long.  It  is  common  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  X.  Europe,  is  found  in  deeper  water  than  the 
flomider,  and  does  not  enter  the  mouths  of  streams.  The 
Limandaferruqinea  is  a  closely  related  N.  Amer.  species. 

Daboll'  (Nathan),  b.  about  1750,  was  the  author  of 
BaboU's  Arith.  He  was  a  teacher  of  Conn.  D.  Mar.  9,  1818. 
— C.  L.  Daboll,  his  son,  was  the  inventor  of  the  fog-trumpet. 

D.  Oct.  13,  1866. 

Dac'ca,  a  city  of  Bengal,  on  the  Burha  Gunga,  127  m.  N. 

E.  of  Calcutta,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  gauze-like  muslins. 
It  was  once  a  very  large  city,  and  there  are  magnificeut 
ruins.    It  has  a  govt.  coU.    Pop.  1880,  69,212. 

Dace,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinidae,  but  properly  restiicted  to  those  of  the  genus 
Leuciscus  ov  Sqiialius,  whose  pharyngeal  teeth  are  biserial, 
lateral  line  complete,  etc.  The  best  known  species  is  L. 
rulcjuris.  D.  are  gregarious,  and  swim  in  shoals.  They  pre- 
fer clear,  quiet  streams,  and  are  found  in  Europe,  etc. 

Dacelo.    See  Laughing  J.\ck.\ss. 

Da'cl  also  called  Ge'tae,  an  anc.  barbarous  people  who 
inhabited  Dacia.  They  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thrace  to  Dacia  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Their  name,  "Getai,"  is  thought  to  be  identical 
with  "  Gothi _"  or  Goths. 

Dacia,  da'she-a,  a  former  counti-y  of  Europe,  occupied 
by  the  Daci,  bounded  N.  by  the  Carpathian  :Mts.,  S.  by  the 
Danube.  The  Dacians  waged  along  war.  beginning  10  b.  c 
with  the  Roms.,  whom  they  defeated  in  87  .\.  d.,  compelling 
them  to  pay  tribute.  D.  was  reduced  to  a  Rom.  prov.  by 
Trajan  106  a.  d.  :  remained  under  Rom.  rule  until  Aurelian 
abandoned  it  (270-275),  and  made  the  Danube  the  boundary 
of  his  empire.  The  Rom.  prov.  comprised  the  E.  part  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Roumania. 

Dacier,  dah-se-a'  (Anne  Lefevre),  a  learned  Fr.  lady, 
the  wife  of  Andre  Dacier,  was  b.  at  Saumur  in  Mar.  16.54. 
She  was  instructed  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  her  father,  and  was 
employed  to  edit  se\'eral  Lat.  authors  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin.  She  was  married  in  1683  to  Andre  Dacier  (1651- 
1722),  librarian  of  tlie  king,  who  also  was  distinguished  as  a 
translator  and  ed.  of  classical  authors.  She  produced  Fr. 
translations  of  Anacreon,  of  Terence,  of  Homer's  7^iati,  and 
of  the  Odi/.<-iei/.     D.  Aug.  17,  1720. 

Da  Cos'ta  (J.  M.),  M.  D.,  a  phys.,  b.  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  iu  the  W.  I..  Feb.  7,  1833,  and  received  his  med.  edu- 
cation at  Phila.  and  in  Europe.  He  became  prof,  of  the 
practice  of  med.  at  the  Jefferson  Coll.  in  Phila.  iu  1872.  He 
has  pub.,  beside  other  works,  Med.  Diagnosis. 

Dacota.     See  Dakota. 

Dactylopterus.    See  Flying  Robin. 

Dac'tylos  [Gr.  SaxTuAos,  a  "  finger"],  a  finger's  breadth, 
an  anc.  Gr.  measure,  equal  to  0.7586  inches. 

Dac'tyl  [from  the  Gr.  &dKrv\o<;,  a  "finger,"  because,  like 
the  D.,  a  linger  lias  1  longer  and  2  shorter  parts],  the  name 
of  a  metiieal  f( » it  in  (jr.  and  Lat.  poetry,  consisting  of  1  long 
and  2  short  syllables,  as  curnuiu'i.  The  term  is  also  applied 
in  the  Eng.  and  other  langs.  to  a  foot  or  measure  consisting 
of  1  accented  and  2  unaccented  syllables,  as  destiny.  In 
Lat.  hexameters  the  next  to  the  last  foot  is  almost  always 
a  dactyl. 

Da'do,  an  It.  word  signifying  a  "  die,"  is  applied  in  arch, 
to  tlie  cubic  block  which  forms  the  body  of  a  pedestal,  and 
is  between  tlie  base  and  the  cornice.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  wainscoting  of  a  room. 
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Dted'alus  [Gr.  AaiSoAo?],  a  personage  of  Gr.  mythology, 
was  celebrated  as  an  inventor  and  mechanical  genius.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  built  the  LabjTinth  ot  Crete,  and 
made  wings  with  which  he  flew  from  Crete  to  Sic.  (See 
lc.\Rrs.) 

Diedalus  (ded'a-lus^  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil  of  Pa- 
trocles,  himself  a  distinguished  artist,  flourished  about  400 
B.  c.  He  made  for  the  Elcans.  after  their  victory  over  the 
Lacedjemonians.  the  trophy  which  they  erected  in  the  grove 
Altis.  Beside  this  he  fasliioiicd  statues  of  several  athletes, 
a  Victory,  and  others  enumerated  l)y  Pausanias. 

Daffodil  [Gr.  osio^eAo?  ;  Lat.  iixii/ioihlxf:],  the  Eng.  name 
of  those  species  of  Xarcis^iis  which  nave  a  large  bell-shaped 
corona.  The  common  D.  {Xiirci''siix  P.<:e'n/o-narcigs»^^)  is  a 
native  of  Eng.,  ha^ing  showy  yellow  flowers.  Another 
species,  called  Xarcifsi/it  tninor,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  the  flowei-s,  which  open  early  in  spring. 

Dagg  (John  Leadlet,  1).  I).,  LL.D.,  b.  m  :Middleburg,  Va., 
Feb.  13,  1794 ;  Bap.  pastor ;  pres.  of  Mercer  Univ.  1844-54  ; 
author  of -4  Manual  of  TlteoL,  Moral  Science,  Church  Order, 
and  ErUJences  of  Christianity. 

Dag'gett  (David),  LL.D..  a  lawver  and  .iurist,  b.  at  Attle- 
borough.  Mass..  Dec.  31,  1764:  was  a  V.  S.  Senator  1813-19. 
He  became  chief-justice  of  Coim.  in  18.3:i.    D.  Apr.  13.  1851. 

Daggett  (Oliver  Ellsworth).  D.  D..  a  scholar  and  divine, 
son  of  Da^id,  noticed  above,  b.  Jan.  14,  1810.  at  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1828;  ordained  pastor  of  the  South 
ch.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1837.  pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  ch., 
Canaudaigua,  X.  Y.,  nearly  23  yrs.,  afterward  prof,  of  di- 
vinity in  Yale  Coll.  about  3  yrs.,  and  subsequently  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congl.  ch.,  New  London,  Conn. ;  author  of  many 
articles  in  the  Xew  Englander.  and  also  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Conn.  Hijmn-Book.    D.  Aug.  31  or  Sept.  1,  1880. 

Dagbestan'  [from  the  Per.  dar/h.  "  mountain,"  and*^««, 
"  country  "],  a  govt,  of  Rus.,  extends  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  lat.  41°  to43°N.,  and  is  mostly  be- 
tween Ion.  46°  and  50°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Caucasus  Mts.,  and  the  surface  Is  generally  mountainous. 
Area,  11,039  sq.  m.  Belonged  to  Per.  until  1812.  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Rus..  but  the  Rus.  rule  was  not  fully  established 
until  the  submission  of  Schamyl  in  1859.    Pop.  481,634. 

Dag'obert  [Lat.  Dagoberti'i.<\  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  b. 
about  6(>3  A.  D.,  succeeded  his  father.  Clotaire  II.,  in  028.  D. 
038,  leaving  2  sons,  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  Clorts 
II.  of  Xeustria. 

Da'gon  [a  diminutive  of  endearment,  apparently  mas- 
culine, from  the  Heb.  dag,  "a  fish"],  a  Philistine  god,  hu- 
man down  to  the  waist,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  Phoeni- 
cians also  had  a  fish-god,  Dagon. 

Daguerre,  dahgair'  (Lons  Jacques  Mande),  b.  at  Cor- 
meillea  in  1789  ;  became  a  .skilful  scene-painter,  and  was  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  diorama ;  invented  the  daguerro- 
tj-pe.    D.  July  13,  1851. 

Daguerrotype,  da-ger'o-tip  [named  from  Daguerre,  its 
inventor],  the  first  successful  (now  obsolete)  form  of  the 
photograph. 

Dalilgren,  dal'gren  (John  A.),  b.  Nov.  13,  1809,  in  Phila., 
entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Feb.  1,  1836,  became  rear- 
admiral  in  186:5.  On  Apr.  2i.  1861,  through  the  abandonment 
of  his  tnist  by  Capt.  Franklin  Buchanan,  D.,  then  on  ord- 
nance duty,  became  commandant  of  the  U.  S.  navy-yard. 
Wash.,  and  to  his  firmness  and  sound  .iudgment  at  tliat 
crisis  the  govt,  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
yard  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confeds.  In  the  fall 
of  1863  D.  was  detached  from  the  navy-yard  and  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance,  and  in  June  1863  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  S.  Atlantic  blockading  squadron. 
He  at  once  commenced  active  operations  in  conjunction 
with  Gen.  GiUmore,  U.  S.  A.,  which  speedily  resulted  in  the 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Morris  Island  and  the 
silencing  of  Ft.  Sumter,  and  secured  a  safe  anchorage  for 
the  monitors  inside  the  bar  of  Charleston,  thus  effectually 
putting  a  stop  to  the  blockade-running.  In  1806  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  S.  Pacific  squadron,  re- 
maining 3  yrs. ;  in  1870  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
navT-yard  at  Wash.,  where  he  d.  July  12,  1870.  Wrote  Ex- 
(rci-9e  and  Manieurrefor  the  Boat  Hoiviher,  U.  S.  X.,  Ordnance 
Memoranda,  and  Shells  and  Shell- Guns. 

Dabl'greu  Oun  [named  from  Admiral  Dahlgren,  its 
inventor],  an  improved  form  of  ordnance  used  for  howit- 
zers, heav-j'  artil.,  and  especially  in  naval  gunnery.  Its  essen- 
tial feature  is  the  increase  of  the  relative  size  of  the  breech. 

Dablia<;  dah'le-a  [named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a 
Swe.  botanist],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Composite 
and  sub-order  Tubuliflora^.  They  are  natives  of  Mes.,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  cultivated  are  chiefly  derived  from 
2  species — B.  coccinen  and  B.  rariabilis.  2sew  varieties  are 
easily  obtained  by  the  artificial  fecundation  of  one  with  the 
pollen  of  another.  D.  have  recently  become  very  popular, 
being  conspicuous  for  their  varied  and  exquisite  coloi-s  and 
regularity  of  form.  The  tuberous  roots  of  these  plants,  al- 
though not  agreeable  in  taste,  are  used  as  food  in  3Iex. 

Dablone'ga,  cap.  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Ga.,  about  60  m. 
N.  X.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Gold-mines  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  was  before  the  war  a  brancli  mint  of  the 
L'.  S. ;  the  building  has  been  converted  into  the  N.  Ga.  Agri- 
cultural Coll.  When  gold  was  fii-st  discovered  here  the 
Cherokees  inhabited  this  part  of  Ga.  Xega  was  the  Indian 
word  for  yellow,  and  they  called  gold  dalla-nega,  yellow 
dollar,  putting  the  adjective  after  the  substantive.  Hence 
the  modified  name.  Dahlonega.  a  compound  of  Eng.  and 
Indian.    Pop.  1870.  471 :  1880.  0^)3. 

Dabo'niey,  a  kingdom  of  W.  Afr..  bounded  S.  by  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  partly  W.  by  river  Volta.  which  separates  it 
from  Ashantee.  The  govt,  is  an  absolute  despotism,  the  re- 
ligion fetishism,  the  piin.  fetish  being  the  tiger.  All  the 
women  are  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  king,  who  has  a 
standing  army  of  6000  female  soldiers  and  a  multitude  of 
wives.  Cap.  Abomey,  Area,  about  4000  sq.  m.  Pop.  about 
180,000. 


Dako'ta,  a  Terr,  of  the  U.  S.  between  42°  30'  and  49°  N. 
lat.,  and  90°  20'  and  l(n°  W.  Ion.  ;  bounded  X.  by  Manitoba 
and  the  X.  W.  provs.  of  Brit.  Araer..  E.  by  Minn..  S.  bv  Xeb., 
W.  by  Wyo.  and  Mont.  ;  area  (census  of  1880),  149,10()  sq.  m. 
It  is  450  m.  from  X.  to  S.  and  3.50  from  E.  to  W.,  about  3  times 
as  large  as  X.  Y. 

To/wf/raphy,  Rivers.  Etc.—T\\e  Black  Hills  region  has  a  few 
summits  between  5000  and  6000  ft.  high,  possibly  one  or  two 
witliin  the  limits  of  D.  rising  to  7000  ft.  Aside  from  these 
there  are  occasional  isolated  buttes  from  3..500  to  4000  ft., 
but  no  chain  of  mts.  or  even  high  hills.  Most  of  the  Terr, 
belongs  to  the  Great  Plains  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts..  but  less 
elevated  than  the  same  plains  farther  S.  The  watershed  is 
about  tlie  4(ith  parallel,  and  is  1500  or  1600  ft.  above  the  sea, 
sloping  downward  both  X.  and  S.  D.  is  well  watered  :  Mo. 
River  traverses  it  diagonally  from  X.  W.  to  S.  E.,  with  12  or 
15  large  affluents  on  the  W.  bank,  the  prin.  of  which  are 
Xiobrara,  Keyapaha,  White,  Bad,  Chevenne,  Moreau.  Grand 
Cannon  Ball,  Big  Heart,  and  Little  Mo.,  and  about  30  on  the 
E.  bank,  of  which  only  the  Big  Sioux,  YermiOion.  and  James 
or  Dakota  are  very  large.  The  Red  River  of  the  X.  forms 
its  E.  boundary  for  250  m..  and  its  affluents,  the  Sheyenne, 
Wild  Rice,  Big  Salt,  and  Pembina,  drain  the  X.  E.  part  of  D. 
The  Souris  or  Mouse,  called  also  Riviere  des  Lacs,  a  tributary 
of  the  Assinibolne,  traverses  the  X.  cos.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  lakes,  Miniwakan,  Big  Stone,  Traverse, 
Albert,  Poinsett,  Mcintosh,  Wood,  Long,  and  Thompson 
being  the  largest. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— T).  has  a  large  area  of  good  and 
arable  land,  and  the  river  valleys  are  very  fertile  and  fine 
wheat  lands.  The  prairie  or  plateau  lands,  though  not  quite 
as  rich,  yield  large  crops.  In  S.  D.  all  grains  and  root  crops 
are  abundant,  even  with  imperfect  cultivation.  The  Black 
Hills  region  was  thought  to  be  sterile,  but  its  hillsides  are 
found  to  be  productive.  The  Bad  Lands,  of  which  there  are 
2  or  3  small  tracts,  are  not  cultivable,  but  are  wonderful  for 
their  fossils  and  their  statues,  cathedrals,  and  fortresses, 
carved  by  the  waters  out  of  the  soft  rocks  and  plastic  clays 
of  that  region.  The  hiUy  portions  are  excellent  grazing 
lands.  There  is  not  any  great  extent  of  forest  in  D.,  though 
the  banks  of  the  larger  streams  are  weU  wooded,  and  the 
mt. -sides  in  the  Black  Hills  and  the  buttes  of  the  X.  W.  are 
crowned  with  forest  trees. 

Minerals.— There  is  gold  in  large  quantity  in  the  Black 
Hills,  as  well  as  silver,  lead,  and  probably  copper ;  iron,  in 
various  ores,  in  all  parts  :  lignite  and  excellent  bituminous 
coal  on  the  Little  Mo.,  hydraulic  lime,  limestone,  salt  in  the 
Red  River  region,  etc. 

Zoology.  —  Bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  lynxes,  wolves, 
badgers,  wolverenes,  the  pine  and  stone  marten,  minks, 
skunks,  coyotes,  and  several  varieties  of  foxes  :  buffaloes, 
moose,  elk,  2  species  of  deer,  and  rarely  the  musk-ox ; 
gophers,  several  species  of  rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  smaller  rodents  :  all  the  birds  of  the  ^liss.  and 
Mo.  valleys,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  fish. 

Climate. — The  range  of  temperature  is  about  the  same  in 
aU  parts  of  the  Terr.,  from  a  maximum  of  summer  heat 
ranging  from  90°  to  100°  F.  to  a  winter  minimum  from  —25° 
to — 44°,  but  the  mean  temperature  of  the  vr.  varies  largelv ; 
.3.5°  at  Pembina,  lat.  49°  ;  41.3°  at  Bismarck,  lat.  46°  50';  "at 
Deadwood,  lat.  44°  m',  it  is  43.19°,  and  at  Yankton,  lat. 
42°  50',  it  is  47.1°.  The  ramfaU  is  least  at  Bismarck— 19.66 
inches ;  20.02  inches  at  Yankton.  23.58  at  Deadwood,  and 
25.36  at  Pembina.  The  winters  are  very  cold,  but  generally 
dry  and  without  very  high  winds  ;  the  summers  are  hot,  but 
with  cool  nights  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing.  Only 
the  X.  grapes  can  Uve  there,  and  com  does  not  always  ripen 
except  in  S.  D. 

Agricultural  Pi'oducts.—VThe&t  and  the  other  cereals,  ex- 
cept corn,  yield  immense  crops :  in  X.  D.  root  crops  also  do 
well.  Thei-e  are  wheat  farms  of  from  50,0(X)  to  75,000  acres 
in  X.  D.,  jielding  an  average  of  22  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
smaller  farmers  report,  with  more  careful  cultivation,  a 
much  larger  yield.  S.  D.  is  an  excellent  grain  region,  with 
a  rich,  fertile  soil ;  Central  D.  is  better  adapted  to  grazing, 
but  has  much  good  grain  land.  By  census  of  1S80  the  wheat 
crop  was  3,8:30,389  bushels  ;  value  of  live  stock,  $6,463,374. 

Mamifactures.—Th.^  prin.  are  flour,  lumber,  wagons,  leath- 
er, bricks,  wool  and  woollen  goods.  In  1880  the  value  of 
flouring  and  grist  mill  products  was  Sl,l>40.9n8:  of  lumber 
products,  S4:i5.793;  of  all  maimfactures,  §3,373,970.  It  had 
251  manufacturing  establishments  in  I88t>. 

Mining.— X'sxd.e  from  the  coal-mines  of  the  X.  W.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Mo.,  mining  in  D.  is  confined  to  the 
Black  Hills.  Mining  commenced  there  in  1875,  but  there  was 
not  much  done  before  1877 ;  the  early  mines  on  the  Dead- 
wood  belt  are  of  gold,  low  grade  ores,  but  of  free  milling 
gold  and  easily  reduced,  so  that  gold-miuingon  a  large  scale 
there  is  profitable.  Some  silver-mines  have  been  opened, 
but  gold  is  much  the  larger  protluct.  The  gold  and  silver 
product  for  year  ending  ^lay  31,  1880,  was  8^5,335,547. 

Railways.— To  Dec.  1881  there  were  more  than  1800  m.  of 
railways  in  operation  in  D.  These  included  3  parallel  lines 
crossing  the  Terr.— viz.  X.  Pacific,  Chicago  and  X.  W.,  and 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  several  local  roads. 
The  cos.  on  the  E.  border  have  each  access  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  by  branches  of  the  Chicago  and  X.  W.  and  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  while  the  whole  Red  River 
Valley  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Mani- 
tolni  R.  R.  Many  in.  of  R.  R.  have  been  built  in  D.  since 
Dec.  1881. 

Banks.— D.  had,  in  Xov.  1881,  13  national  banks,  with 
S750,(.»iX»  cap.,  S,545,0t.H)  L'.  S.  bonds  on  deposit,  and  $326,750 
circulation.  It  had  also  in  1881,  37  private  banking-houses, 
with  S310,363  cap.  and  $484,335  deposits.  Xo  insurance  cos. 
reported. 

Einances,  Etc.— The  Territorial  debt,  Xov.  1884,  was  $262,- 
000,  principally  for  public  buildings.  Valuation  of  property, 
1884,  real  and  personal,  $84.597.4it8.  The  Terr,  has  no  sea, 
river,  or  lake  ports,  and  has  only  internal  commace. 
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Education,  Lib)arUi<,  Etc.— The  common-school  statistics, 
are  meagre  and  imperfect.  In  1880  D.  had  508  public  schools, 
with  13,718  pupils  ;  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
liias.asr.  The  pop.  of  school  age  (5-21  yrs.)  in  18*3  was 
50.470 ;  number  enrolled,  :M.988.  D.  has  a  good  school  sys- 
tem, and  will  have  a  sufficient  revenue  from  school  lands 
and  taxation  to  support  it ;  the  city  schools  have  been 
promptly  organized  and  are  of  high  character ;  higher  edu- 
cation as  well  as  normal  training  is  in  progress.  Only  4  pub- 
lic libraries  are  reported,  2  of  them  in  Yankton. 

Churches.— 'ih&re  are  nearly  200  of  all  denominations  in 
the  Terr.  :  the  Congregationalists  lead,  followed  by  Meths., 
Presbs.,  Baps..  Mennonites,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Dis- 
ciples, R.  Catlis.,  etc. 

Population,  1870,  14,181  ;  1880, 1.35,177  (white  1-3.3,147,  colored 
20-30,  including  238  Chi.  and  1391  civilized  Indians),  besides 
27,108  tribal  Indians.  Estimated  pop.  1884,  between  400,000 
and  500,000. 

Principal  Towtu,  1880.— Yankton,  .3431;  Deadwood,  3777; 
Fargo,  2093  ;  Sioux  Falls,  2104  ;  Bismarck,  1758  •  Grand  Forks, 
1705  ;  Lead  City,  1437  ;  Central  City,  1008. 


Aurora. , 
Ban 


Beadle.   

Benson  

Billings 

Bon  Houinie 

Boreman 

Bottineau 

Bowman.  — 
Brookings. .. 

Brown 

Bta\t 

Buffalo ,  7-E 

Buforii I-B 

Burdick .5-B 

Burleigli I  3-D 

Butte i  6-B 


♦Ref.    Pop.  1S70.' Pop.  18811.!    CouN-xy  Tqwns.  !  Pop.  1880. 


Campbell 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Charles  Mix 

Choteau 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington... 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Delano 6-B 

De  Smet i  2-D 

Deuel I  6-G 

De« 


Dickey 

Dougfas 

Dunn 

Edmunds  , . , 

Emmons 

Ewing 

Fall  River  . . 

Faulk 

Flaunerv 

Foster  ." 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Gregory 

Griggs 

Hamlin. 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hettinger... 

Hughes 

Hutchinson.. 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld  

Kidder 

Kingsburv  . . 

Lake 

La  Moure... 
Lawreni-e ... 

Lincoln 

Logan  

Lugenbeel.. . 

Lyman 

McCook  . . . . 
McHenrv. . . 
Mclntosli... 
McKenzie... 

McLean 

McPherson.. 
Mandan  . . . . 

M.irtin 

Mercer 

Meyer 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. 

Moody 

Morton 

Mountrail  le. 

Nelson 

Nowlin 

Pembina 

Pennington  . 

Potter 

Pratt 

Presho 

Pyatt 

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville.... 
Richland.... 

Rinehart 

Roberts 

Rolette 

Sanborn 

'Sargent   

Schnasse.... 

Scobey 

.Shannon 

{Sheridan... 

iSpink 

.Stanley 


5-E 
4-D 
4-B 
8-B 
5-E 
1-B 
2-E 
2-F 
5-G 
8-E 
2-F 
6-F 
6-E 
7-F 
5-A 
4-B 
6-D 
7-F 
6-D 
7-C 
7-F 
3-E 
6-F 
7-F 
4-E 
6-B 
8-G 
4-E 
8-C 
7-E 
7-F 
2-D 
4-E 
2-B 
2-D 
4-E 
6-B 
5-B 
3-C 
8-D 
7-F 
7-G 

7-(; 

4-C 

1-C 
2-F 
7-C 
1-F 
7-B 
5-D 
7-D 
7-D 
6-C 
2-E 
4-F 
1-C 
4-F 
5-B 
5-G 
1-E 
7-F 
4-F 
6-C 
6-B 
8-B 
2-D 
6-F 
6-D 
3-C 
2-F 


2,6-.>l 


No  pop. 

69 

1,585 

1,290 

No  pop. 

1,323 

5,468 

534 

No  pop. 

4,965 


No  pop. 

3,246 

No  pop. 

60 

8,998 

No  pop. 

407 

No  pop. 

114 

5,001 

2,156 

995 

1,256 

97 

No  pop. 

2,302 
No  pop. 


1,213 


No  pop. 

3S 
No  pop. 


38 


No  pop. 

37 

6,218 

3,010 

No  pop. 


1,301 
No  pop. 


5,573 
No  pop. 


13,248 

6,896 

No  pop. 


1,283 
No  pop. 


8,251  ■ 

3,915 

200 

13 

No  pop. 


2,244 
No  pop. 


No  pop. 

3,597 

No  pop. 


113 

No  pop. 

477 

793 

No  pop. 


Brookings. . . 
Columbia... 
Chamberlain 


Clark 

Vermilion. 
Watertown 

Custer 

Mitchell.-. 
Webster. . . 


Gary. 


Carrington. . . 
Grand  Forks. 
Millbank.... 


Plankinton 

V.illey  City 

Huron 

Minnewaubon  . 


aarck 
Minnesela 
La  Grace  . 
Fargo 


Wheeler., 


Ipswich 

Williamspiirt. 


Cooperstown . 

Estelline 

MUler 

Alexandria  . . 


Pierre  

Olivet 

Higbmore  . 


Wessington  Si)s 

Steele  

De  Smet 

Madison 

Grand  Rapids. . 
Deadwood..  .. 
Canton 


Howard  . . . 

Sioux  Falls 
Flandreau  . 
Mandan  . . . 


Mapes 


Pembina 

Rapid  City  . 
Forest  City. 


Wahpeton. 
Travare . . . 


Dickinson  . 
Hope 


Counties. 

,  *Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

County  Towns. 

Pop.  1880. 

Sterling 

.:  6-C 
..!    2-C 

.1  3-E 
..!  6-D 
..[   1-E 

.  2-F 
..8-D 
..'  8-F 
..1  8-G 
..4-B 

.1    5-C 

.  2-B 
..'   1-F 

.     5-D 

.1  7-C 
..,  7-B 
..     2-E 

.1  3-C 
..i  1-D 
..     8-F 

.     7-B 

3,507 

2,097 
2,091 

No  pop. 
247 

1,007 

296 

No  pop. 

4,123 
No  pop. 

5,320 

6,813 
No  pop. 

46 
No  pop. 

14 

No  pop. 

"393 

■■49 
719 



3'4.3i 

Stutsm.an 

Sully 

Jamestown 

Clifton 

Traill. 

Caledonia 

Tripp 

Turner 

Swan  Lake 

Union 

Villard 

Wallace 

Walsh 

Walworth 

Washabaugh 

M'ashington 

Wells 

Le  Beau 

Williams 

Wvnn 

Yankton 

Yankton 

Unorganized  terr 

Total 

14,181 

135,177 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Dakota. 

Note. — The  cos.  left  blank  in  1870  colunm  had  either  no  pop.,  were  not  sepa- 
rately returned,  being  included  in  "  unorganizea  territory,"  or  were  formed  since 
1880.  The  totals  of  l87U  and  1880  population  contain  that  of  former  counties  now 
abolished,  also  whites  on  military  and  Indian  reservations. 

ITistory. — Portion  of  the  old  La.  Terr,  ceded  to  U.  S.  in 
1803 ;  organized  as  a  Terr,  in  1801,  extending  from  42°  30'- 
43°  to  49°  N.  lat.,  and  from  Minn,  to  Rocky  Mts  ;  Id.  (include 
ing  Mont.)  set  off  in  18G3,  and  Wyo.  in  1868  ;  a  tract  W.  of 
Wyo.,  5740  sq.  m.  in  extent,  remained  to  D.,  but  is  now  re- 
corded by  the  Census  Office  as  unorganized  territory  ;  an  Ind- 
ian war  with  Little  Crow's  band  in  1802 ;  Indians  defeated 
in  D.  and  38  hung  ;  in  1803  another  Indian  war,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  completely  overthrown  by  Gens.  Sibley  and 
Sully  ;  Gen.  Custer  visited  the  Black  Hills  in  1874,  and  in  1876 
he  and  his  force  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians  under  Sitting 
Bull ;  since  the  terrible  chastisement  they  received  for  this 
massacre  there  has  been  peace  with  the  Indians,  though 
numerous  in  the  Terr.  The  cap.  of  the  Terr,  was  removed 
from  Yankton  to  Bismarck  in  1883.  A  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Dakota  as  a  State  provides  for  a  division  of  the  Terr,  on 
the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  the  partN.  of  that  line  to  remain 
a  Terr,  under  the  name  of  Lincoln  ;  it  was  passed  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Dec.  1884. 

Territorial  Gorernom. 

William  Jayne 1801-631  William  A.  Howard..  .1878-80 

Newton  Edmonds 1803-661  Xehemiah  G.  Ord way. 1880-84 

Andrew  J.  Faulk 1860-09  Gilbert  A.  Pierce 1884-88 

John  A.  Burbank 1809-73 

John  L.  Pennington..   .1873-781 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Dakota  River,  Riviere  a  Jacques,  or  Jaiues 
River,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Dak.  It  flows  nearly 
southward,  and  enters  the  Mo.  River  about  8  m.  below 
Y'ankton.    Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  600  m. 

Dale  (Richard),  b.  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1756,  entered 
the  merchant  service  when  only  12  yrs.  of  age,  and  the 
U.  S.  N.  in  1776  as  mdpn.  ;  was  captured  in  1777,  but  escaping 
to  Fr.  embarked  with  Paul  Jones,  who  soon  made  him  a  lieut. 
of  his  own  ship,  and  in  the  action  with  the  Serapis  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  In  1801  he  was  made  a  com.,  and 
commanded  a  squadron  during  the  Tripolitan  war ;  on  his 
return  to  the  U.  S.  resigned  in  1802.    D.  Feb.  24,  1826. 

Dall  (William  Healby\  b.  at  Boston  Aug.  21,  1845,  be- 
came a  special  pupil  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  and  held  sev- 
eral positions  on  geological  surveys.  In  1860  went  to  E.  Si- 
beria in  charge  of  work  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  expedi- 
tion, for  an  international  line  to  Europe  via  Behring  Straits, 
and  after  that  time  he  has  made  several  exploring  expedi- 
tious to  Alaska.  In  1884  he  was  made  palajontologist  to  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He  is  the  author  of  Alaska  and  its 
Resources  (1870) ;  Mtteorology  of  Alaska  (U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
1879) ;  Pilot  of  Alaska  (U.  "S.  Coast  Survey,  1884)  ;  besides  a 
number  of  papers  on  brachiopoda,  raollusks,  etc. 

Dal'las,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  Tex., 
on  the  Trinity  River,  180  m.  W.  of  Shreveport,  La.  It  has  a 
Merchants'  Exchange  and  an  opera-house,  public  parks  and 
the  electric  light ;  U.  S.  c.h.  and  P.  O.  will  soon  be  erected. 
Pop.  1880,  10.358  ;  1883,  about  22,.500.  Ed.  "  Herald." 

Dallas  (George  Mifflin),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Phila.  June  10,  1792,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813  ;  in 
1831  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  U.  S.  for  a  sliort  term  ;  was 
sent  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1837,  returned  in  1839, 
and  was  elected  V.-P.  in  1844,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen 
Pres.  In  1846  he  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a 
revenue  tariff  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  the  protectionist 
party  :  minister  to  Eng.  18.50-01.    D.  Dec.  31,  1864. 

Dalles  City,  or  The  Dalles,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wasco 
CO.,  Or.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about  120  m. 
by  water  E.  of  Portland.  The  navigation  is  here  obstructed 
by  rapids.     Pop.  1870,  942  ;  1880,  2232. 

Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
Columbia  River,  45  m.  above  the  Cascades.  The  river  here 
rushes  violently  through  a  chasm  only  .58  yards  wide,  in- 
closed between  steep  walls  of  basaltic-rock.  Dalle  is  a  Fr. 
word  signifying  "flag-stone,"  and  also  a  "  spout"  for  water. 

Dalmatia,  dal-mfi'she-a  (Ger.  Dalmatien),  a  prov.  of  the 
empire  of  Aus. -Hungary,  bounded  N.  by  Croatia,  N.  E.  by 
Herzegovina,  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast-land,  including  several  islands.  The  shores  are  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  which  form  good  harbors.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  "Roms.  during  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  was 
taken  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Slavonians,  who  founded 
a  kingdom  which  lasted  till  1050.  It  belonged  successively 
to  Hungary  and  Venice,  and  in  1797  was  ceded  to  Au.«.  In 
1805  Nap.  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  It.,  and  in  1810  to 
that  of  Illyria,  but  in  1814  it  reverted  to  Aus.    Pop.  476,101. 
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Dal'ton,  R.  R.  juiio.,  oap.  of  Whitfield  to.,  Ga.,  99  ni. 
N.  N.  \V.  of  Atlanta.  It  was  an  important  stratefjifal  posi- 
tion during  the  last  yr.  of  the  c.  war,  beinj?  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Confed.  army  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  spring 
of  18W.  Abandoned  .May  7.  at  the  beginning  of  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign.     Pop.  1870,  1809  ;  1880,  2510. 

Dalton,  Mass.     See  Aitendix. 

Daltoii  (JoHs>,  F.  H.  S.,  an  Eng.  chemist,  author  of  the 
atomic  theory,  b.  at  Eaglestield,  in  Cumberland,  Sept.  5, 
1760.  In  1802  he  announced  his  important  theory  of  the 
const,  of  mixed  gases.  The  development  of  the  laws  of 
combining  proportions  and  the  atomic  theory  he  explained 
in  his  Xtic  s,/^tt,n  of  Chemical  Philos.    D.  Julv  27,  1844. 

Dalton  cJoHX  C.'i,  :^[.  D.,  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Feb.  2. 
1825,  grad  at  Hai'vard  in  1844.  Wrote  a  TreadM  on  Phynologij 
and  Hi/f/it/it/cr  Sr/ioo/f.  I'aiiiilies.  ami  CoUs.;  became  prof,  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Phys.  and 
Surgeons.    Wrote  Embktologv  in  .7.';*  f'/^c.  f'yc. 

Da'ly  (Charles  P.),  LL.D.,  b.  of  Irish  parentage  in  New 
York  Oct.  31,  1816.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839  ;  became 
judge  of  common  pleas  in  that  city  in  1845,  and  chief  .iudge 
in  1857  ;  has  been  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  since  its  foundation,  and  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Daniau  tan  animal).     See  Hyracid.e. 

Daiuasoe'iius  (Xicolaus'),  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  in  Damascus 
in  74  B.C.,  was  a  friend  of  Herod,  king  of  Judaea.  Wrote 
Universal  Hist. 

Daiuas'cus  [Ar.  Sham  el  Kebeer  or  es  Shereef  ("the 
great  "  or  "  the  holy "')],  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  58  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Beyroot. 
It  is  suiTounded  by  a  wall ;  contains  248  mosques,  the  prin. 
of  which,  formerly  a  Chr.  ch.,  is  cruciform.  650  ft.  long,  150 
ft.  broad.  Seen  from  a  distance  it  has  an  imposing  aspect. 
The  houses  generally  present  only  a  dead  wall  to  the  street, 
but  the  interiors  of  many  are  magnificent,  and  the  bazaars 
are  considered  finer  tliaii  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade,  and  is  a  starting  point 
of  one  of  the  great  annual  caravans  for  Mecca.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  anc.  considerable  city  in  the  world  now  in- 
habited, having  been  founded  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
During  the  period  of  the  Ileb.  monarchy  it  was  the  cap.  of 
Syria.  It  afterward  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Pers.,  Macedonians,  Roms.,  and 
Saracens,  and  was"  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1516.  It  is 
one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabs.  In  1860  the 
Druses  entered  D.  and  massacred  many  Chrs.     Pop.  150,000. 

Damascus  Blades,  sword-blades  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, formerly  made  at  Damascus.  It  is  said  that  they  can 
be  bent  into  a  hoop,  and  will  fly  back  to  their  original  shape 
without  injury. 

Dam'ask,  rich  stuffs  of  silk  and  linen,  first  manufactured 
at  Damascus,  whence  the  trade  was  carried  to  Venice, 
Lyons,  and  Genua.  The  cloth  in  modern  times  is  often  made 
of  worsted  or  woi-sted  and  cotton  mixed. 

Daiiias'tes,  son  of  Dioxippus,  a  Gr.  historian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Sigeum.  He  is  called  by  Suidas  a  pupil  of  Hel- 
lanicus,  and  fiourislied  about  440  b.  c.  Several  W'orks  are 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Dam'asus  I.  [Fr.  Damase],  Saint,  b.,  some  say,  in  Rome, 
otiisrs  in  Sp.,  in  306  a.  d.,  was  elected  bp.  of  Rome  in  366. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  Jerome's  newvei-sion  of  theLat. 
Bible.  He  introduced  the  Psalter,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  employ  rhyme.  D.  Dee.  10,  384. — Damasus  II.,  a 
Ger.,  and  probably  a  Bavarian,  was  consecrated  pope  July 
17,  1048  ;  d.  Aug.  9  of  the  same  yr.  (See  Jaffe,  Regesta  Poii- 
tijicum  Eomanorvm. ) 

Da'miaulsts  (sometimes  called  Angelists,)  a  sect  origi- 
nating in  the  6th  century,  who  lield  a  theory  in  respect  to  the 
Divine  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  Sabellians. 

Daiula'nus,  a  distinguished  Sophist  and  rhetorician  of 
Ephesus,  of  whom  an  account  Is  given  by  his  friend  Phil- 
ostratus  in  his  lives  of  the  Sophists.  He  appears  to  have  left 
no  WTitings. 

Daiuiet'ta,  a  river-port  of  Lower  Eg>T)t,  on  the  E. 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
110  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Cairo.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.    Pop.  32,730. 

Dainin  (Christian  Tobias),  a  learned  Gr.  scholar  and 
theoL,  b.  in  1699  near  Leipsic.  He  w^as  appointed  pro-rector 
in  1742,  and  afterward  rector  of  the  Kolnisches  Real-Gym- 
nasium in  Berlin.  He  d.  in  1778.  His  prin.  work  was  his  Ho- 
meric and  Pindaric  Lexicon. 

Dain'inar,  or  Damar  [from  the  Hindostanee  and 
Malay  i/ii/nar.  "  resin  "I,  the  name  of  a  valuable  varnish  pro- 
duced by  the  D.  pine  [Dammara  0)ientalig\.  of  the  natural 
order  Coniferas.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Isl- 
ands, and  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the  other  trees  of 
its  order  by  the  broad,  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves.  It  grows 
to  an  immense  height,  and  on  its  trunk,  which  is  often  9  ft. 
in  diameter,  are  many  huge  knots.  The  tree  is  not  valuable 
as  timber.  The  resin  is  used  in  varnishes,  but  not  being  per- 
manent it  cannot  take  the  place  of  copal  and  amber.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  photography.  The  kauri  pine  {Dainmara 
anstraliif)  produces  kauri  resin  or  kauri  gum.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  Zealand.  Black  D.  is  obtained  from  the  Molucca 
Islands ;  it  has  a  strong  resinous  odor,  and  is  black  when 
dried  ;  it  is  used  as  pitch,  and  by  distillation  a  kind  of  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  it.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Amyridacefe.  Canariuin  microcarpi/m  isof  the 
same  order,  and  "is  also  a  native  of  the  E.  It  yields  a  sub- 
stance called  dammar,  which  is  used  as  oakum  in  ship-build- 
mg.  When  mixed  with  chalk  and  the  bark  of  reeds  it  be- 
comes hard  as  stone.    Other  trees  yield  resins  called  D. 

Da'mo,  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  he  left  his 
memoirs  (uwoM-i/jjMaTa),  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow 
them  to  pass  out  of  his  family. 

Dam'ocles  [Gr.  Aa^iOKA^s],  a  Syracusan  courtier  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.    As  an  antidote  to 


his  fond  admiration  of  regal  luxury  and  happiness,  the  ty- 
rant invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  which  a  sword 
was  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair. 

Da'nion,  a  distinguished  musician  of  Athens,  celebrated 
also  as  a  Sophist.  Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of 
one  form  of  the  Lydian  melody.  He  taught  Pericles  music, 
and  was  his  ad\iser  also  in  many  of  his  political  measures. 

Da'iuou  and  PytU'ias  (or  Pliln'tiasi.  2  Svracusans 
and  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  celebrated  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  friendship.  P.  was  condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius. 
who  kept  D.  as  a  hostage  while  the  former  went  home  to 
settle  his  affairs.  P.  returned  punctually,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  tyrant,  who  pardoned  him,  and  desired  to  be  a  partner 
in  their  friendshii). 

Daiiiopli'flus  of  Bttliynia,  called  by  Suidas  a  philos. 
and  Sophist.  He  wrote  Philolfifjli/.--.  concerning  Books  worth 
Possessing,  and  Concerning  the  Life  of  the  Ancs. 

Dani'opIion,or.DemopIion,  a  statuary  of  Messene, 
flourished  about  .370  b.  c.  Pausanius  mentions  among  his 
most  important  works  a  statue  of  Lucina,  one  of  ^Esculapius, 
of  the  :Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Mercun',  and  of  Venus. 

Daniopli'yie,  one  of  the  large  group  of  Gr.  hiic  female 
poets  who  were  pupils,  companions,  and  followers  of  Sap- 
pho. She  flourished  about  610  b.  c,  wrote  love-poems,  and 
composed  those  hymns  to  Artemis  which  were  sung  at  Perga. 
None  of  her  works  are  now  extant. 

DamroNcIi  (Leopoldi.     See  Appendix. 

Dani'son  [a  contraction  of  JJamascene.  from  Damascus], 
a  small  oval  plum.  7nade  use  of  in  preserving. 

Dam,  Tinker's,  is  the  wall  of  dough  or  chewed  bread 
which  a  tinker  puts  around  the  hole  which  he  is  stopping. 
so  as  to  confine  the  melted  solder  to  that  point.  When  once 
used  it  loses  its  value,  so  that  its  name  is  often  employed  in 
popular  slang  as  a  symbol  of  utter  worthlessness. 

Dan,  a  son  of  the  Heb.  patriarch  Jacob.  Also  a  part  of 
Pal.  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean.  D.  (or  Laish)  was  an  anc.  city  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  part  of  Canaan. 

Dan,  a  river  of  Va.  and  N.  C,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Va.. 
flows  in  a  generally  E.  direction,  and  crosses  the  boundary 
between  those  States  5  or  6  times.  After  a  course  of  about 
200  m.  it  unites  with  Staunton  River. 

Da'na  (Charles  Anderson),  a  ioumalist.  b.  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.  Aug.,  8, 1819  ;  studied  3  yrs.  at  Harvard  I'niv..  did  not 
graduate  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  but  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M. ;  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune 
1^7-58,  is  now  editor  of  the  Sun ;  in  connection  with 
George  Ripley  edited  The  Xew  Amer.  Cyc.  ;  he  was  assistant 
sec.  of  war  1863-64. 

Dana  (Francis),  LL.D.,  a  statesman  and  jurist,  b.  at 
Charlestown,  JIass.,  June  13, 1743,  was  a  son  of  Judge  Richard 
Dana;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767:  joined  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty ;"  served  in  Cong.  In  Dec.  1780  was  appointed 
minister  to  Rus.,  and  in  1785  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Mass.  ;  was  chosen  in  1787  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  formed  the  const,  of  the  I'.  S.,  but  his  judicial  duties 
and  ill-health  prevented  his  attendance.  He  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  Mass.  from  1791  to  1806.    D.  Apr.  25.  1811. 

Dana  (James  Dwight),  LL.D.,  a  naturalist  and  geologist, 
b.  at  Vtica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1&33.  He 
sailed  with  Capt.  Wilkes  as  geologist  of  the  exploring  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  the  gort.  in  1838.  Some  results  of  this  ex- 
ploi-ation  appeared  in  his  Beporton  Zoophytes.,  a  Rei/orton  the 
Geol.  of  the  Pacific,  a  Report  on  the  Crustacea,  etc.  ;  became 
one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science.  In  1855  was 
elected  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  and  geol.  at  Yale  Coll.  Wrote 
Corals  and  Coral  Lslands. 

Dana  (Richard  Henry),  a  poet,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Kov.  15,  1787,  a  son  of  Chief-Justice  Francis  Dana,  was 
ed.  at  Harvai-d  Coll.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Boston  in  1811.  He  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the 
N.  Amer.  Review  in  1818-19.  Wrote  The  Dying  Raven  and 
The  Buccaneer.    D.  Feb.  2,  1879. 

Dana(RicHARD  Henry,  Jr.),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer  and  author, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  Aug.  1,  1815. 
He  entered  Harvard  Coll.  in  1832,  but  suspended  his  studies 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  in  ISW.  He  then 
performed  as  a  common  sailor  a  voyage  to  Cal..  of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative  entitled  Two  Years  Before  the  Must.  Grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1837.  studied  law  under  Judge  Story,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840  :  pub.  The  Seaman's  Friend,  con- 
taining a  Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,  and  Wheaton's 
International  Law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party  in  1848.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  atty.  for 
Mass.  bvPi-es.  Lincoln  :  in  1866-67  was  lecturer  on  interna- 
tional law  in  Harvard  Univ.  Law  School.    D.  Jan.  7,  1882. 

Dana  (Samuel  Whitti.ese\-\  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
July  1757.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1775  :  was  :M.  C.  1796-1810.  and  U.  S. 
Senator  1810-21  ;  was  a  leading  Federalist.    D.  July  21,  1830. 

Dan'ae  [Gr.  Aaior)],  in  classical  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  who  imprisoned  her  because  an 
oracle  had  predicted  that  her  son  would  kill  her  father. 
She  became  the  mother  of  Perseus,  whose  father.  Jupiter, 
is  said  to  have  obtained  access  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  gold- 
en shower. 

DanVid  [for  et%-mology  see  below],  an  ingenious  hy- 
draulic machine,  consisting  essentially  of  2  hollow  cyhnders. 
placed  one  within  the  other,  with  a  (comparatively!  narrow 
space  between  :  the  inner  cylinder  closed  at  bottom,  tlie 
outer  having  an  aperture  at  the  b(.>ttom  in  the  centre.  Be- 
tween the  2  bottoms  are  partitions  radiating  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  but  the  annular  cylindri<'al  space  is 
without  partitions.  The  whole  is  sustained  by  a  vertical 
axis,  about  which  it  turns  easily.  A  jet  or  stream  of  water 
being  now  admitted  into  the  annular  space,  as  nearly  tangen- 
tial horizontally  to  the  cvlindrical  surface  as  possible,  sets 
the  machine  in  motion,  at  first  by  mere  friction,  but  pres- 
entlv  the  living  force  imparted  to  the  water  by  revolution, 
acting  on  the  radial  partitions  of  the  base,  accelerates  the 
velocity  and  increases  the  force.    Experiments  show  that 
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this  machine  utilizes  from  TO  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  power 
due  to  the  livdraulic  heart.  The  name  seems  to  liave  been 
sufrjrested  l)v  the  fable  of  the  Danaides  jiounng  water  for- 
ever into  a  vessel,  from  which  it  (■uiitinually  escapes. 

Daiia'ides  [Gr.  Aoi-aiSe?].  the  .V*  dauirhters  of  Danaus.  a 
mvthical  kintr  of  Eirvpt.  man-ied  to  .50  sons  of  their  uncle. 
Bv  order  of  their  father,  each  of  them,  except  one,  killed 
Iier  bridetrroom  on  the  weddin^-uight.  They  were  doomed 
in  Tartarus  ti>  ])our  water  forever  into  a  vessel  with  holes. 

Daii'biir)',  H.  K.  centre,  semi-cap.  of  Fairfield co..  Conn., 
60  m.  N.  X.  K.  of  New  York.  It  was  settled  in  1(584,  and 
burned  bv  the  Brit,  in  Apr.  ITTT.  Pop.  1870,  6542,  tp.  8753 ; 
IH^^i.  tp.  li.OOC. 

Daii'clu^,  a  succession  of  rhjthmical  movements  of  the 
bodv.  often  accompanied  by  music.  The  ancs.  constituted 
it  a  part  of  their  reliirious  observances,  and  danced  before 
the  altars  and  images  of  their  gods.  Aristotle  ranks  1).  with 
poetry.  In  anc.  times,  D.  in  private  entertainments  was 
performed  by  professionals.  The  Roms.  counted  it  disgrace- 
ful for  a  free  citizen  to  dance  except  as  a  relisious  rite. 
Among  savages  D.  is  still  used  as  a  religious  rite  or  as  a 
sort  of  state  ceremony  on  important  occasions. 

Dancing  ITIa'nia,  an  epidemic  disorder  of  the  14th, 
15th.  and  Kith  centuries,  similar  to  chorea.  It  is  supposed 
that  much  imposture  prevailed  in  many  forms  of  this  epi- 
demic, but  there  were  also  many  cases  in  which  the  subject 
entirely  lost  control  of  the  will.  This  disorder  is  even  now 
known  in  Abyssinia.  Something  similar  to  it  in  It.  was  as- 
cribed to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  tarantula,  but  its 
greatest  prevalence  was  in  the  cities  of  Ger.  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1374,  there  appeared 
on  the  streets  crowds  of  dancing  men  and  women,  appar- 
ently excited  thereto  by  the  frantic  demonstrations  at  the 
festival  of  St.  John.  The  dancers  were  said  to  be  imob- 
servant  of  outward  things,  but  sensible  of  visions.  They 
appeared  to  lose  all  self-control,  and  would  dance  till  they 
fell  as  if  dead,  and  would  sometimes  beat  oiit  their  brains 
upon  the  ground.  The  mania  extended  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strasburg,  and  caused 
much  demoralization.  Exorcism  was  at  first  found  reme- 
dial, and  cold  water,  as  applied  by  Paracelsus  iu  the  16th 
century,  was  very  efficacious.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  St.  Titus's  Dance,  as  the  disorder  was  then 
called,  was  abating,  and  is  now  almost  unknown.  The  "  St. 
Vitus's  Dance  "'  or  our  day  is  chorea. 

Daii'deliou  [from  the  Fr.  dent  f7^ /Jo«,  "lion's  tooth," 
pmljaljly  tiMui  the  shape  of  its  leaves:  Ger.  Loewemahn], 
the  Tdiv.'ihii)/)  ii,  iin-Ieonis,  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Ciimiiositic,  with  a  perennial  fusiform  root.  The 
leaves  spring  immediately  from  the  root,  are  long,  feather- 
shaped,  with  the  divisions  toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine 
green  color.  The  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  most  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  leaves  when  veiy  young  are  tender,  and 
are  often  used  as  a  potherb,  and  it  is  cultivated  and  brought 
to  market  in  considerable  quantities  for  this  use.  It  is 
a  popular  remedy  with  many  med.  practitioners  in  this 
country  and  Eurf>pe.  ha^^ng  gentle  tonic  powers.  The  root 
is  sometimes  prepared  and  ground  with  coffee,  the  taste  of 
which  CI  ivcrs  that  of  the  D. 

Dau'dolo  (Enrico),  a  Venetian  statesman  and  gen.,  b.  in 
1108,  was  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence.  In  1192  he 
was  elected  doge  of  Venice.  Ha^^ng  fomied  an  alliance 
with  the  leaders  of  the  4th  crusade,  he  furnished  vessels  to 
transport  their  araiy  to  the  Levant  in  1201,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  combined  forces.  They  captured  Constanti- 
nople by  storm  in  1304.  The  throne  was  offered  to  D.,  but 
he  declined  it.    lie  was  blind  in  old  age.    D.  June  1,  1205. 

Dane  (Xathax),  LL.D.,  a  .iurist,  b.  in  Ipswich,  JIass.,  Dec. 
27,  1752,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1778 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Cong.  1785-88.  In  1787  he  framed  the  ordinance 
for  the  govt,  and  organization  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.,  in  which 
he  inserted  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery.  Author  of  An 
AbridcjDiiid  and  Digest  of  Amer.  Law.    D.  Feb.  15,  1835. 

Dauiel,  dan'yel  (."  God  is  Judge,"  or  "  God  will  judge  "), 
one  of  the  4  greater  Heb.  prophets,  was  carried  with  other 
Jewish  captives  to  Babylon.  605  b.  c.  ;  was  ed.  at  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made  him  gov.  of  the  prov.  of 
Babylon  and  chief  of  the  Magi.  He  interpreted  the  dream 
of  S'ebuchadnezzar  and  explained  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast  about  .538  b.  c.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  he  gained  the  favor  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
and  prosijercd  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the  O.  T.,  writ- 
ten partly  iu  Ileb.  and  partly  in  the  older  Chaldee.  The 
close  correspondence  of  its  prophecies  with  the  facts  of 
hist,  has  led  some  writers  to  the  belief  that  the  book  was 
written  much  later  than  the  time  of  Daniel,  but  its  genuine- 
ness is  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chr.  chs. 

Daniel  (Hon.  Williaji).    See  Appendix. 

Daniel  i  Peter  VyvianX  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  in  17S5,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1805 ;  became  associate 
justice  i(f  supreme  court  of  U.  s.  in  1S41.    D.  Mav  31, 1860. 

Dan'lcll  (Jonx  Frederick^  F.  Pt.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  Eng. 
natural  i>hilos..  b.  in  Lond.  Mar.  12,  1790.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  form  of  galvanic  batterv  by  which  it  was 
made  possible  to  maintain  a  current  sensibly  constant  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  \\'rote  an  Introduction  to  Chemical 
PMtos.    D.  Mar.  18.  l.<15. 

Dan'lclsonville,  Windham  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  E.  and 
the  C^uinebaug  Pdver,  26  m.  X.  N.  F>.  of  Norwich.  Pop. 
1880,3118.  ^ 

Dan'i^ii  T.,ansua<re  and  I-itoratnre.  The  Dan. 
lang.  IS  th.' dcvclniiniciil  ofthcM  tunuiic,  which  as  late  as 
800  yre.  after  chr.  was  siM.krn  with  vt'rv  slight  muditicjitions 
throughout  the  wIkiIc  of  Scandinavia,  and  which  .still  exists 
as  a  l-.ving  lang.  in  Iceland.  It  has  a  great  i>art  of  its  vocab- 
ulary in  comninn  with  tlic  Ger.  lang.,  but  its  grammar  and 
phrases  arc  singularly  like  those  of  the  Eng.  lang.  Its  style 
is  more  precise  Init  less  pathetic  than  that  of  the  Ger.  lang.. 
more  truthful  but  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Fr.,  more 


fanciful  but  less  sympathetic  than  that  of  the  Eng.  It  is 
not  a  beautiful  lang.,  but  it  is  a  highly  developed  one. 

The  Dan.  lit.  began  immediately  after  the  Ref.  The  Bible 
was  translated  :  the  hist,  of  the  country  was  written  ;  the 
old  popular  songs,  which  had  been  composed  2  or  3  cen- 
turies earlier,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  which  at 
this  very  day  constitute  an  important  element  of  Dan.  civil- 
ization, were  collected  and  printed  in  a  remarkably  clever 
ed.  Great  scientists  appeared  ;  Tycho  Brahe  made  his  ob- 
servations :  Niels  llemmingsen  was  a  sharp  and  subtle  theol. 
of  a  singularly  pure  and  powerful  mind.  Comedies  and 
tragedies  were  written  both  in  Lat.  and  Dan.  In  every  field 
of  lit.  and  art  there  were  activity  and  energy.  But  this 
splendid  beginning  came  to  a  sudde"n  stop.  For  2  centuries 
there  was  ho  lit.  in  Den.  except  the  king's  orders  for  new 
taxes  and  the  queen's  bill  of  fare  for  sumptuous  court- 
dinners,  and  both  were  written  in  Ger.  Now  and  then  a 
great  scientist  appeared,  as  Thomas  Bartholinus,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  and  Ole  Rt')mer,  who  figured  out  the  ve- 
locity of  light.  Now  and  then  a  little  song  flew  out,  or  an 
awkward  endeavor  was  made  of  imitating  some  classical 
pattern.  But  these  feeble  tokens  of  life  make  only  the  gen. 
misery  more  conspicuous.  It  was  2  centuries  before  lit.  in 
Den.  took  a  new  start  with  Ludwig  Holberg  (1684-1754). 
He  was  a  Nor.  by  birth  ;  his  ideas  were  Eng.  and  his  pat- 
terns Fr.,  but  the  materials  he  used  were  exclusively  Dan., 
and  he  handled  them  with  such  a  penetrating  power  of 
understanding,  with  such  a  happy  talent  for  interpretation, 
and  with  such  a  superiority  of  judgment,  that  it  has  been 
said  of  him,  with  truth,  that  if  the  whole  of  Den.  were 
swallowed  by  the  (xean,  and  nothing  left  but  Holberg's  com- 
edies, the  world  would  have  a  perfectly  clear  and  exhaustive 
idea  of  Dan.  society  at  tiiat  time.  In  other  respects,  too,  he 
became  the  founder  of  Dan.  lit.  He  created  a  public  in 
Den.  He  aroused  the  attention  of  the  people  for  literaiy 
affairs.  He  taught  them  how  to  use  a  book  as  a  means  of 
education  and  enjoyment.  He  ■wTote  exactly  what  they 
needed  and  liked,  and  whenever  the  interest  "slackened  a 
little  he  whipped  them  with  his  satire  until  their  attention 
was  fuUy  awake.  There  were  10  readers  in  Den.  when  he 
began  ;  there  were  10,000  when  he  finished.  Next  he  made 
authorship  in  Den.  possible.  Before  his  time  an  author  in 
Den.  was  a  beggar  who  tried  to  win  a  patron  for  his  book 
by  a  high-flown  dedication,  and  who  was  paid  for  his  work 
by  a  miserable  alms  from  the  patron.  Holberg  brought  his 
books  to  the  market  through  a  bookseller,  without  any 
patron  or  dedication,  and  the  immense  success  with  which 
his  courage  was  rewarded  made  authorship  a  profession 
and  bookselling  a  trade  in  Den. 

The  period  following  immediately  after  Holberg's  death 
was  very  curious — talents  which  ran  wild  and  passions 
which  fought  against  their  own  ideas  ;  great  exertions  end- 
ing with  bagatelles,  and  great  energies  producing  nothing 
but  noise  :  passionate  debates  about  trifles,  and  sentimental 
wailings  about  nonsense  ;  and  all  this  done  in  the  greatest 
good  earnest,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  was 
great.  But  with  the  new  century  that  man  appeared  who  tru- 
ly is  the  representative  of  the  genius  of  the  Dan.  people, 
Adam  Oehlensliiger  (1779-1850).  Every  one  of  Oehlenslager's 
earlier  works  became  a  new  influence  in  the  Dan.  civilization. 
In  his  great  epos.  The  Gods  of  the  Xorth,  and  in  several  trage- 
dies, Hakoii  .Tarl,  Paluatoke,  Haghart  and  Signe,  etc.,  he  g.ave 
a  sublime  representation  of  the  old  pagan  Scandinavian 
civilization,  and  by  these  works  the  study  of  Scandina\ian 
antiquities  became  a  popular  interest.  In  his  comedy,  The 
Play  of  St.  Hans'  Night,  he  gave  a  most  lovely  and  charming 
picture  of  life  as  it  is  led  by  the  Dan.  middle  class,  and  Hei- 
berg.  Hertz,  Overskou,  and  Hostrup  followed  the  track  with 
such  a  power  and  variety  of  talent  that  the  theatre  of 
Copenhagen  during  a  whole  generation  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  Dan.  culture  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  univ. 
Most  deeply,  however,  (_)ehlenslager  influenced  the  Dan. 
people  by  his  Aladdin  ;  by  this  work  he  touched  the  moral 
character  of  the  people.  Aladdin  is  a  kind  of  drama  which 
iu  a  series  of  most  brilliant  pictures  shows  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  bom  genius  who  entei's  the  world  as  he  would 
his  ovm  house,  and  the  ambitious,  restless  energy  which 
toils  and  conquers  only  to  fail  at  last.  This  book  and  its 
continuation  in  H.  C.  Andersen  contributed  much  to  give 
Dan.  character  a  freer  scope  and  a  more  natural  turn. 
Contemporary  with  Oehlensliiger  lived  Thorwaldsen,  the 
greatest  modern  sculptor ;  Orsted.  the  discoverer  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  Rask.  the  founder  of  comparative  philology; 
Marteu.sen,  the  leader  of  the  speculative  school  of  theol. ; 
Gade,  one  of  the  finest  and  mightiest  composers  of  our 
time  ;  and  each  of  these  men  had  a  number  of  pupils, 
and  each  of  these  pupils  an  audience.  Furthei'more,  Soren 
Kierkegaard  (1813-.54)  gave  a  sublime  but  austere  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  Bp.  Grundt- 
vig  (1784-1871)  labored  in  an  equally  grave  direction  as  a 
poet,  scholar,  and  preacher.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Dan'ltes,  among  the  Mormons  of  Ut.,  a  secret  organiza- 
tion of  men  who  are  believed  to  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  authority  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  leaders 
of  their  sect  at  all  hazards.  Many  massacres,  robberies, 
and  murders,  committed  during  the  earlier  hist,  of  Ut.,  are 
ascribed  to  the  D. 

Dan'nebrog  [etymology  uncertain],  tlie  anc.  battle- 
standard  of  Den.,  bearing  the  figures  of  a  cross  and  crown. 
It  was  fa1)l(>d  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  at  the  battle  of 
Volmar  in  Esthonia  ( 1219).  It  was  twice  taken  in  battle  and 
twice  recaptured.  The  Order  of  the  Dannebrog  is  the 
.second  of  the  Dan.  orders  of  knighthood. 

Dan'nevir'ke  (the  "Danish  Work  "),  a  boundary-wall 
built  by  the  Danes  against  the  Franks  about  808,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  N.  Sea.  The  line  of  the  D.  was  restored  in 
1848  by  a  system  of  fortifications  known  as  the  "Great" 
and  tlie  "  L"ittle  D."  They  were  evacuated  by  the  Danes 
Feb.  5.  1804.  and  destroyed  by  the  allies. 

Dans'ville,  R.  R.  centre,  largest  town  in  Livingston  co.. 
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N.  T.,  at  the  head  of  the  Genesee  Vallev.  It  contains  a 
hvsrienio  iiist.  and  a  sem.    Pop.  1870.  Si*?  :  1880.  Seii. 

Dau'te  AlljjUle'ri,  the  greatest  It.  poet,  b.  in  Florence 
Mav  14, 1X5.  Oi  the  events  of  his  life  little  is  known  with 
certainty.  He  was  the  son  of  a  law\"er,  left  an  orphan  at  an 
earlv  ase,  but  was  carefully  ed.  in  letters  and  the  arts. 
When  9"yrs.  old  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with 
Keatrice"  Portinari,  who  was  a  yr.  younger  than  himself, 
and  whom  he  has  celebrated  as  the  guardian  genius  of  his 
life.  She  married  another,  and  d.  at  the  age  of  24 ;  some 
vrs.  after  which  D.  married  a  noble  Florentine  lady.  He 
entered  into  the  Florentine  political  disputes,  embracing 
the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  and  in  l^X)  was  chosen  chief  of  the 
Priori— magistrates  who  held  office  for  only  2  months.  The 
Guelphs  split  into  2  parties— the  ■"  Whites  "  and  the  "  Blacks  " 
— D.  favoring  the  former,  but  in  the  end  he  fell  mto  disfavor 
with  the  leaders  of  both  factions  and  was  banished  from 
Florence.  He  wandered  far  and  wide,  finding  at  last  a 
i-efuge  at  Kavenna  with  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  the  Tita 
X'lora  is  of  note.  But  his  great  production  is  the  Dirina 
Commedia.  or  the  descent  into  the  Inferno,  and  the  ascent 
through  the  Purgatorio  into  the  Paradiso.  The  epithet 
'■  Divine."  however,  was  applied  by  .some  ed..  the  title  given 
by  the  author  being  The  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  a  Flor- 
eiitine  by  Birth  b>it  not  by  Manne're.  (See  J.  A.  Carltle"s 
translation  of  the  Purgatorio.  and  Longfellow's  translation 
of  the  entire  Dirina  Cotnmedia.)  D.  at  Ravenna  Sept.  14, 
1321.  Cl.vrence  Cook. 

Dan'toii,  (Geobges  Jacqites),  a  Fr.  demagogue,  b.  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube  Oct.  28,  17.59.  He  practised  law  in  Paris  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Having  a  tall  stature,  a  muscular 
frame,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  the  voice  of  a  Stentor, 
he  was  well  qualified  for  a  revolutionist  and  agitator.  D. 
and  Marat  founded  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  which  equalled 
or  surpassed  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  -s-iolence  and  in  hostility 
to  the  royalists.  As  a  favorite  orator  of  the  populace  he 
instigated  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  which 
initiated  the  Reign  of  Terror.  D.  then  became  minister 
of  justice,  and  shared  the  supreme  power  with  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Convention, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  minister  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  Mountain.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  established,  in  Mar.  1793.  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
He  co-operated  with  Robespierre  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Girondists,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  Robespierre  regarded  him  with  jealousy,  and 
resolved  to  sacrifice  him.  In  Mar.  1794  he  was  airested 
and  taken  before  the  revolutionai-y  tribunal.  Guillotined 
Apr.  5,  1794.  "  Xothing."  says  Lamartine.  "was  wanting  to 
make  D.  a  great  man  except  virtue."  'See  Des  Jardins,  Vie 
de  Danton.\ 

Dant'zic  [Ger.  Danzig],  a  fortified  seaport  of  W.  Prus., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  3^  m.  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Motlau  and 
Radanne.  which  here  enter  the  Vistula,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  from  BerUn.  D.  is  sun-ounded  bj'  waUs.  It 
contains  a  fine  cathedral  (buUt  1343-1.503i,  numerous  chs., 
an  exchange,  a  town-hall,  a  gj-mnasium,  schools  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  a  school  of  arts  and  trade,  an  observa- 
tory, a  public  library,  a  mu.seum.  and  an  arsenal.  Excellent 
timber  is  exported  from  this  place,  and  great  quantities  of 
wheat  out  of  Poland.  The  granaries  on  the  Speicher  Island 
are  capable  of  storing  3.000,000  bushels.  D.  was  founded  in 
the  10th  century  or  earlier ;  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  from  1310  till  1454  ;  became  a  fi-ee  state  under  the 
protection  of  Poland  ;  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Ilanseatic  League.  On  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1793 
it  was  annexed  to  Prus.  It  has  been  twice  besieged.  The 
first  and  most  famous  siege  was  made  by  the  Fr.  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1807,  the  second  bv  the  allies  (Prus.  and 
Rus.)  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1813.'    Pop.  1S80,  li>?.549. 

Dan'abe  [anc.  Ister  tmd  Dan >j bias  :  Ger.  Donau  ;  Hun. 
D'lna].  a  river  of  Europe  formed  by  the  junction  of  2 
streams  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  receiving  In  its 
course  more  than  50  navisrable  rivei-s.  It  flows  first  X.  E,, 
through  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  then  S.  E..  entering  Aus. 
Xear  Vienna  it  was  divided  into  several  shallow  channels, 
but  In  1869  works  were  begun  for  confining  the  stream  in  one 
deep  channel.  At  Pesth  it  bends  S..  and  enters  the  llunsa- 
rian  plain.  At  Orsova  it  passes  through  the  "  Iron  Gate."'  a 
rocky  defile  14iX)  yards  wide,  which  could  not  formerly  be 
ascended  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  214  ft. :  but"  im- 
provements have  been  made  so  that  at  certain  seasons  ves- 
sels drawing  8  or  9  ft.  can  pass.  Lower  down  it  flows  E.. 
forming  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  andRoumania.  and 
after  a  course  of  between  1750  and  1850  m.  enters  the  Black 
.<ea  by  several  mouths. 

Dau'vers,  R.  R.  centre,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  18  m.  X.  by  E. 
from  Boston.  It  has  a  State  insane  asylum.  Pop.  1870,  5000 ; 
1880,  659S. 

Dan'vllle,  a  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  cap.  of  Vermilion 
CO..  III.,  on  the  Vermilion  River.    Pop.  1870,  4751 :  1880,  TTH. 

Danville,  cap.  of  Hendricks  co..  Ind.,  on  R.  R.,  19  m.  W. 
of  Indianapolis.    Pop.  1870,  1040 :  1880.  1598. 

Danville,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  96  m.  S.  E. 
of  Louisville.  It  is  the  seat  of  Centre  Coll.,  Danville  Theo- 
logical Sem.  (Presb.).  the  S.  Collegiate  lust.,  the  Caldwell 
Female  Inst.,  and  a  State  asvlum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Pop.  1870.  •r>42 :  1880.  3(.174. 

Danville,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Montour  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
X.  Branch  of  the  Su.squehanna.  67  m.  X.  by  E.  from  Harris- 
burg.  Gof)d  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  anthracite  coal  are 
found  in  the  vicinitv.     Pop.  1870.  84:^6  :  1»«,  8346. 

Danville,  R.  R.  centre.  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va..  on  the  falls 
of  Dan  River.  141  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Richmond.  Leaf  tobacco  is 
largely  exported.  It  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female  Coll. 
and  another  female  inst.     Pop.  1870.  .S46:3  :  188<).  7526. 

Daph'ue,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order  Thy- 
melacea?.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  deciduous  and  some- 
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times  evergreen,  and  are  more  or  less  acrid.  The  berries  are 
poisonous,  but  the  flowers  of  some  species  are  beautifiil  and 
t>f  exquisite  fragrance.  The  garou  bush  (/>.  Gnidium)  of  S. 
Europe,  and  the  mezereon.  both  used  in  med.,  belong  to  this 
genus.  The  spurge  laurel  (D.  Laureola)  is  a  native  of  G. 
Brit.  Paper  is  made  in  India  from  the  bark  of  the  D.  canna- 
bina ;  it  is  called  Xepaul  paper,  and  is  distinguished  for 
smoothness  and  durability. 

Dapline,  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  5 
m.  S.  W.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  was  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
It  was  noted  as  a  voluptuary  resort. 

Dapline  (Gr.  Aa<j>n)],  in  Gr.  m>-thology,  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Apollo.  To  escape  from  him  she  besought  the  aid  of  the 
earth,  which  opened  to  receive  her.  and  she  was  transformed 
into  a  laurel  tree. 

Dapli'nis  [Aa^ns].  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  beautiful  youth 
of  Sic.  was  the  son  of  Mercury.  He  was  reared  amid  beau- 
tiful groves  of  laurel  tSanbinqs.  whence  his  name,  and  was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  pipe.  The  invention  of  bucolic 
poetry  was  ascribed  to  him.  and  the  name  frequently  oc- 
curs as  a  character  in  descriptions  of  pastoral  life. 

D'Arblay,  darbla.  Madame  lorieinallv  Frances  Bur- 
neyi,  an  Eng.  novelist,  b.  at  Lynn-Regis  June  13.  17.52.  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Bumey.  the  musician.  Burke.  Dr.  John- 
son. Garrick,  and  other  literati  frequented  her  father's 
house  and  listened  to  his  musical  concerts,  and  in  these 
assemblies  she  was  a  silent  and  diffident  spectator.  Her 
first  novel.  Eve/ina.  pub.  anonymously  in  1778.  had  a  great 
i  success.  In  1793  she  was  married  to  Count  d'Arblay,  a  Fr. 
exile.    D.  Jan.  6.  1840. 

Darboy  (Georgesi.  a  Fr.  ecclesia.<tic.  b.  Jan.  16.  1813.  be- 
came in  1863  abp.  of  Paris.  On  Apr.  .5.  1871.  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Communists,  and  when  the  govt,  troops  took  the  city 
he  was  with  5  others  shot  at  the  prison  of  La  Roquette, 
ilay  24.     Wrote  La  vie  de  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Darbyltes.     See  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Darcet,  dar-sa'  (Jean  Pierre  Joseph  i,  a  Fr.  chemist,  b. 
Aug.  31.  1777.  was  the  son  of  Jean  Darcet.  director  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Se^Tes,  who  established  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  diamond.  He  added  important  Improve- 
ment.s  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  In  the  composition 
of  bronze  and  steel,  the  production  of  soda  from  common 
salt.  etc.     D.  Aug.  2,  1844. 

Dardanelle,  Ark.    See  Appendix. 

Dar'danelles  (anc.  UeUei-poiit'j''\.  called  also  the  Strait 
of  Gallip'oU,  a  narrow  channel  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  .Egean  Sea.  and  forming  part  of  bound- 
ary between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  length  is  about  40  m., 
width  from  1  to  4  m..  both  shores  strongly  fortified. 

Dare  (Virginia  1.  the  first  chUd  bom  among  the  Eng.  col- 
onists in  Amer.,  b.  at  Roanoke  (now  in  X.  C.i  in  Aug.  1587. 

Dares,  da'rez.  a  Trojan,  companion  of  -Eneas,  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  ui  boxing.  At  the  games  in  honor  of 
Anchises  in  Sic,  D.  challeno:ed  all  competitors,  but  was  de- 
feated and  nearly  slain  by  tne  aged  EnteUus. 

Dares,  a  priest  of  Vulcan  In  Troy,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
an  Iliad,  written  before  that  of  Homer,  on  palm  leaves. 
There  is  still  extant,  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius.  a 
narrative  in  prose  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  yDe  Exddio 
Troja;  Historian  in  44  chaps.  A  letter  prefixed,  "addressed  to 
the  historian  Sallust.  states  that  this  narrative  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Gr.  by  Cornelius  Xepos,  who  met  with  the 
original  in  Athens. 

Dar'foor',  a  country  of  Central  Afr.,  mostly  included 
between  lat.  10°  and  16°  X.  and  Ion.  36°  and  29°  E.  The  X. 
part  Is  level,  sandy,  and  nearly  waterless.  A  mt. -ridge  ex- 
tends through  the  central  part.  It  sends  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves  to  Egypt.  Area,  about  106,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  about  4.0(X).0<X). 

Dar'gan  (Edward  S.\  a  lawyer  and  jurist  in  Ala.,  a  na- 
tive of  X.  C.  first  taught  school,  then  studied  law,  and  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  settled  in  Mobile.  In  1844  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city :  from  1845  to  1847  was  rep.  in  Cong. 
On  his  return  from  Cong,  he  was  elected  judge  of  supreme 
court  of  Ala.     D.  Xov.  1879. 

Da'rien,  a  pt.  of  entrj^  and  cap.  of  Mcintosh  co..  Ga..  on 
Altamaha  River.  12  m.  from  the  sea.  60  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Savan- 
nah.    Pine  lumber  is  exported.    Pop.  1870.  547 :  1880.  1543. 

Darien',  Galf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  lor  Panama'.    It  receives  the  river  Atrato. 

Darien,  Isstliuins  of.    See  Panajia. 

Dari'ns   [Gr.  Sapelo^:  old  Eg>"ptiau.  Xtreio'i^h  :  modem 

Per.  D'tra  or  Darab:  Heh.  Darydre^h  :  old  Per.  (cuneiform) 

Dary>ihu:<h]  I.,  or  Darius  Hystaspis,  king  of  Per.,  was 

the  son  of  Hystaspes.  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Achje- 

I  menid<e.    Was  called  Gushtasp  in  the  lesends  of  Per.    Was 

1  one  of  7  noble  Pers.  who  conspired  against  and  killed  the 

I  usurper  Smerdis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  521  b.  c.    His  army 

[  was  routed  at  the  great  battle  of  Marathon.  490.    D.  486  b.  c, 

'  in  63d  vr.  of  his  age.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 

\  <See  G'rote.  HiM.  of  Or.'i    There  is  little  doubt  that  at  first 

I  the  name  Darius  was  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 

I      Darins  III.,  suiTiamed  Codomansts.  the  last  king  of 

the  anc.  Per.  monarchy,  ascended  the  throne  in  *)6  b.  c.  on 

'  the  death  of  .\rses.    Iii  3Ai  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon 

defeated  his  troops  at  the  river  (iranicus.    D..  commanding 

in  pei-s<in.  was  defeated  at  Issus  in  3:i3.  and  asain  at  Gauga- 

I  mela.  near  Arbela.  in  3:i\.    He  was  murdered  by  Bessus.  one 

of  his  satraps,  in  the  yr.  330  b.  c.    Alexander  married  his 

dausrhter  .*<tatira. 

Darius  the  TIedian.    See  Ctaxares  IT. 

Dark  Ages,  a  term  applied  to  the  period  between  the 

fall  of  the  Rom.  empire  and  the  re\nval  of  letters,  about  the 

13th  centurv.    As  this  revival  occurred  earlier  in  It.  than  in 

N.  Europe,  "the  D.  A.  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  of 

:  longer  duration  in  the  X.  than  in  the  S. 

Dark  Day.    In  X.  Eng.  and  in  the  neighboring  States 

of  X.  Y.  and  N.  J.  the  term  "  Dark  Dav  "  is  understood  tore- 

.  fer  to  the  dark  dav,  Mav  19,  1780,  noticed  in  Xoah  Webster's 
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Hut.  of  Pestilential  ljy(a>:es.  in  the  Colkdioits  of  the  Mass. 
Jfisfoncal  Society  (1st  series,  vol.  i.).  and  elsewhere.  Except 
the  last,  these  notices  are  brief,  and  none  of  them,  with  the 
same  exception,  frive  any  description  of  the  meteoroloKical 
plieiiomena  accompaiivinsr  the  ajiproacli  of  the  darkness,  or 
prevailinfr  during  its  "  continuance.  Meagre  as  tliey  are, 
they  are  fuller  tlian  those  we  have  of  any  of  tiie  not  very 
rare  similar  occurienccs  of  earlier  or  later  date. 

The  hyiiollicses  which  liave  been  suggested  in  explanation 
of  this  and  other  I).  D.  are  :  (1)  The  smoke  of  vast  burning 
forests,  sliuttin^^  out  tlie  light  of  the  sun.  (2)  Dense  exhala- 
tions of  smoke  and  ashes  from  volcanoes.  (3)  Vapors  gen- 
erated by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  i4)  Smoke  produced 
by  the  c'omliiistion  of  large  meteors  traversing  the  atmos- 
pliere.  (.5)  Cosniical  dust,  drifting  from  outer  space,  ((i) 
Terrestrial  dust  raised  in  clouds  from  deserts.  (7)  Clouds  of 
extraordinary  density,  reinforced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns  hv  the  smoke  of  countless  fires. 

'I'lie  first  of  these  hyiiotheses  is  dispo,sed  of  by  Dr.  Webster 
by  presenting  ~'  conclusive  considerations  :  (1)  that  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  t  lie  occurrence  of  great  forest  confla- 
grations immediately  before  these  days  of  darkness  or  si- 
multancovisly  with  them  ;  and  (2)  that  if  such  conflagrations 
li;i(l  existcil  the  cause  is  not  adeciuate  to  the  observed  effect. 

The  second  hyi)othesis  is  equally  untenable.  It  is  not  to 
be  (|uestioni-d  tliat  tlie  exhalations  of  volcanoes  are  often 
Voluminous  enougli  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the 
regions  which  they  overhang.  But  this  dark  day  occurred  in 
a  locality  far  distant  from  any  volcanic  ci-ater.  and  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  fumes  of  volcanic  eruptions  should 
have  been  borne  so  far  and  maintain<(l  in  density  sufficient 
to  produce  the  observed  effei-t  without  obscuring  thi^  inter- 
mediate region.  But  though  it  appears  that  volcanic  fumes, 
or  exhalations  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  or  the  smoke  of 
burning  meteors,  or  accessions  of  impalpable  dust  from  the 
I'egions  of  sjiace  may  be  presumed  sometimes  to  affect  the 
gen.  transiiarency  of  the  atmosphere,  no  one  of  these  causes 
suggests  an  explanation  appHcable  to  a  case  of  darkness 
like  that  of  .May  19,  IWO. 

We  must  equally  rejet't  the  liyjiothesis  whicli  finds  an  ex- 
l)lanation  of  these  ]iiienomena  in  the  smoke  of  meteoric 
bo(lies  consumed  in  the  atnn  isphere.  .\  fire-ball  large  enough 
to  leave  behind  it  so  voluminous  and  i)ermanent  traces  of 
its  passai2;e  must  have  been  too  bright  to  escape  observation. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  more  favorably  of  that  hypoth- 
esis which  ascribes  the  darkness  to  a  cloud  of  dust  falling 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  regions  of  space.  Such  a 
cloud  could  disappear  only  by  subsidence,  or  by  dissipation 
through  the  agency  of  atmospheric  currents,  or  by  the  joint 
effect  of  these  causes  combined,  and  could  not  be  dispersed 
without  exhibiting  a  succession  of  phases  of  gradually  dimin- 
ishing darkness  extending  probably  through  many  days  ; 
none  of  which  phenoinena  are  recorded. 

The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  darkne.ss  to  clouds  of 
terrestrial  dust  or  sand  transported  by  atmospheric  currents 
must  also  be  dismi.ssed.  There  is  no  source  In  N.  Eng.  or 
adjacent  States  from  which  a  dust-cloud  could  have  been 
raised  adeciuate  to  produce  the  darkness  of  ;May  T.t,  1V80. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  supposal>le  c;nise.  we  are  com- 
pelled to  attribute  this  exami)le  of  extraordinary  darkness 
to  the  presence  of  ordinary  clouds  of  very  imusual  volume 
and  density.  Nor  will  this  explanation  appear  insufficient 
when  we  consider  that  occasions  are  not  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence when,  for  intervals  of  a  few  tninutes,  the  darkness 
l)roduced  by  heavy  rain-clouds  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  or  write  without  artificial  light.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  only  necessary  that  the  cloud  should  be  a 
little  more  dense,  more  gen.,  and  more  persistent  to  repro- 
duce the  D.  D.  of  1780.  F.  A.  P.  B.\rn.\rd. 

Darkling:,  a  river  of  Australia,  in  New  S.  \\'ales,  formed 
by  mimerous  branches  which  ri.se  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Australian  Alps.  It  flows  S.  W.  through  arid  plains,  and  en- 
ters the  Murray  near  lat.  34°  S.  The  main  stream  is  about 
01)1)  m.  long. 

Darliiistoii,  city,  cap.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Pecatonica  River,  50  m.  S.  W.  of  Madison  ;  has  good 
watei-power.    Pop.  tp.  1870.  277.3;  1880,  2.599,  including  D.  1372. 

Darlington  (William),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  botanist,  b.  in 
Chester  co..  Pa.,  April  28.  1782,  practised  med.  at  West 
Chester.  He  was  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1815-17  and  1819-2.3.  Wrote 
Ariricidtiiral  Botany  and  Meiiioiiah  of  .John  Bartram  and 
Hinnphrey  Man^hall.  The  JJarlinc/to/iid  C'tdifornica,  a  curious 
sarraceniaeeous  plant  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  named  in 
his  honor.     I).  Apr.  2:i,  1863. 

Darllng'to'nia  [named  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Torrey  in 
honor  of  Dr.  William  Darlington,  noticed  above),  a  genus 
of  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Sarracenia<'ea^,  comin'isiug 
l)Ut  one  known  species,  the  /).  <'(d/f(irni<-a.  a  perennial  plant 
of  Cal.  Its  leaves  ai'c  all  radical,  and  reseud)le  somewhat 
<-losely  those  of  the  Sarracennias  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
the  size  of  the  lejivesof  the  I),  is  much  the  larger,  the  length 
in  some  instan<-es  exceeding  2  ft.  The  leaves  are  hollow  and 
twisted,  the  upper  jiart  hehig  turned  over  into  a  hood-like 
d(»me  or  vault,  beneath  which  is  the  orifice  which  opens 
into  the  cavity  or  pitcher  ( >f  the  leaf.  On  either  side  of  the 
opening  2  lobes  depend,  which  maybe  taken  to  I'epresent 
tlie  true  leaf,  in  which  case  the  ascidium  or  Jiitcher  must  be 
consi<lered  as  representing  the  iietiole  or  leaf-stalk.  Inside 
the  pitcher  the.  remains  of  insects  are  often  found,  their  exit 
being  impi'ded  by  long  slender  hairs  within  the  leaf.  The 
flower-stalk  is  sometimes  (  ft.  high,  single,  and  furnished 
with  bracts;  the  flower  i-eg\ilar,  nodding,  and  single,  and 
aixjut  2  inches  across  ;  the  calyx  straw-colore<l,  of  .5  sepals, 
all  pointed  :  the  .'"i  petals  are  pale  puri)le,  the  stamens,  12  to 
1.5,  nearly  hidden  by  tla^  top  shaped  ovary,  njior,  which  there 
is  a  style  with  a  .5-parted  stigma.  The  capsule  is  .5-celled, 
many-seeded,  and  1  inch  long.  This  i)lant  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sarracennias  of  the  .\tlantic  States,  and  witli 
tliem  and  the  Ileliatnitltoni  of  S.  Amer.  constitutes  the  wliole 
natural  order  as  far  as  it  is  known  at  present. 


I>arni'!«tadt,  a  town  of  (Jer.,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  liver  Darm  and  the  Frankfort 
and  Mannheim  R.  R.,  1.5  m.  S.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  both  surrounded  by 
walls.  It  has  .5  public  squares,  and  2  ducal  palaces,  one  of 
which  contains  a  library  of  200,000  vols,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  700  paintings.     Pop.  48,8U3. 

Dar'nel  (LoHiim  temidentiini),  a  grass  well  known  in 
Europe,  and  naturalized  in  the  IT.  S.  The  glumes  are  as 
long  as  the  spikelets.  or  longer,  and  the  spikelets  have  5  to 
7  florets  which  are  awned.  The  seeds  of  D.  are  reputed 
poisonous,  hut  recent  researches  are  said  to  have  estab- 
lished their  liarmlessness.  It  is  often  infested  by  ergot,  and 
this  may  account  for  its  poisonous  qualities. 

Darii'ley  (IIenuy  Stuart),  Lord,  b.  in  Eng,  in  1.541,  was 
a  son  of  the  Scot,  earl  of  Leimox.  His  mother  was  a  niece 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng.  He  had  a  handsome  iierson,  but 
was  profligate  and  deficient  in  intellect.  In  ISCm  he  married 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  soon  offended  by  his  inso- 
lence and  other  faults.  He  also  procured  tlie  assassination 
of  Rizzio,  which  aroused  her  deepest  indignation.  The  iso- 
lated house  in  which  he  lodged  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder at  the  instance,  it  was  suspected,  of  his  wife,  and 
he  was  killed  Feb.  9,  1567. 

Dart'er  [so  called  from  their  manner  of  seizing  their 
preyj,  a.  name  of  birds  (Ploti/s),  which  are  also  sometimes 
called  snake-birds  from  the  length  of  the  neck.  The  com- 
mon D.  {Plotus  Anhinga)  is  found  in  the  S.  States. 

Dart'nioor,  an  elevated  moor  or  table-land  and  royal 
forest  in  Eng.,  noted  for  its  rugged  scenery  and  its  Cyclo- 
pean relics  of  pre-historic  races.  The  royal  forest  and  its 
adjuncts  extend  about  20  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  22  from 
N.  to  S.,  being  Va  of  the  whole  area  of  Devonshire,  and 
measuring  more  than  180.000  acres.  D.  is  famous  as  the  seat 
of  a  prison,  in  which,  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Amer.  sailors  were  confined. 

Dart'montli  Col'lege,  the  4th  of  the  N.  Eng.  colls,  in 
chronological  order— jn-eceded  only  by  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Brown— was  an  offshoot  of  Moore's  cliarity  school,  an  inst. 
for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  established  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  in  the  yr.  17.54,  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D. 
The  school  was  subsequently  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H..  a 
charter  for  a  coll.,  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  yet  a  dis- 
tinct inst.,  having  been  obtained.  This  charter  was  issued 
Dec.  13,  1769,  by  John  Wentworth,  the  last  of  the  royal  govs, 
of  N.  H.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  its  first  pres.,  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  school  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  Eng. 
nobleman,  and  of  his  benefactions  to  it,  his  name  was  giveit 
to  the  coll.  One  of  the  most  signal  events  in  the  hist,  of  the 
inst.  is  the  controversy  out  of  which  arose  the  famous  D.  C. 
case.  The  legislature  of  N.  H.  passed  an  act  in  1816,  changing 
the  name  of  the  inst.  to  "Dartmouth  LTniversity,"  and  em- 
bracing other  important  and  undesirable  modifications.  To 
this  act  the  trustees  were  opposed,  and  with  the  design  of 
testing  its  constitutionality  they  brought  an  action  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  By  this  tribunal  the  legis- 
lature was  sustained,  and  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  V.  S.  The  cause  of  the  coll.  was  there  argued 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  other  able  counsel,  and  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  court.  The  univ.  organization  was  dissolved, 
and  the  old  coll.  board  of  trustees  sustained.  This  great 
battle  was  fought  by  them  not  for  themselves  only  :  the 
principles  concerned  were  vital  to  many  other  Insts.  D.,  in 
comiiarative  jxiverty.  was  thus  instrumental  in  vindicating 
and  establishing  the  ssicredness  of  private  trusts. 

While  the  inst.  has  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  a  higli 
religious  tone,  it  is  not  sectarian.  Most  of  the  trustees  and 
teachers  are  of  the  orthodox  C!ongl.  connection.  As  to 
methods  of  teaching,  it  holds  to  a  carefully  devised  curric- 
ulum, but  has  divers  options  both  as  to  courses  and  par- 
ticular studies.  It  retains  and  honors  the  anc.  classics,  but 
it  favors  science  also.  The  various  depts.  are  as  follows  : 
1,  the  old  aca(lemic  dept.  with  its  4  yrs.'  curriculum  ;  2.  the 
Chandler  scientific  dept.,  with  a  regular  ccjurse,  chronolog- 
ically parallel  to  that  of  the  academic  ;  3.  the  agricultural 
dept.,  so  called,  or  "the  N.  H.  Coll.  of  Agriculture  and  tlie 
Mechanic  Arts,"  based  on  the  Congressional  land-grant, 
and  having  a  regulars  yrs.'  course  ;  4,  the  engineering  dept., 
or  the  "Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering;"  5,  the  med. 
dept.,  or  the' old  N.  H.  Med.  Coll. 

Dam  (Pierre  Antoine  NoiiL  Bruno),  Count,  a  Fr.  states- 
man and  author,  b.  at  Montpellier  Jan.  12,  171)7.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1802,  a  councillor  of  state  in 
1805.  and  iiitendant-gen.  of  the  imperial  household.  In  the 
campaigns  against  Prus.  and  Aus.  (1800-09)  he  accompanied 
Nap.,  whom  he  served  with  ability  as  a  diplomatist  and 
financier.  In  1815  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Fr.  Acad. 
Among  his  works  is  a  Hist,  of  Venice.    D.  Sept.  5,  1829. 

Dar'ivin  (Charles  Robert),  F.  R.  S.,  a  naturalist,  a  son 
of  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  F.  R.  S.,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Era.smus 
Darwin,  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  Feb.  12,  1809.  He  took  his 
degree  of  M.  \.  in  18:31  at  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge.  After 
his  return,  in  1836,  from  a  voyage  round  the  globe,  Mr.  D. 
pub.  a  .1(111  rii(d  <if  tt'-Mdiche.'--  into  GeoL  and  Xul.  Hist.  Wrote 
Origin  of  S/i,<i,s  //i/  .]/<(in.\  of  Xatiind  SehctUni.  a  work  which 
has  given  rise  to  warm  controversy  in  all  civilized  <'ountries. 
Of  this  work  his  De.tcent  of  Jfan.  may  lie  considered  a  con- 
tinuation.   D.  Apr.  19,  1882.     (See  Evolution.) 

Dar'vvinfsni,  a  term  applied  to  a  particular  theory  of 
development  originated  by  C.  R.  Darwin.  D.,  while  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  not  identical  with  it.  D.  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  law  or  manner  of  evolution.  It  is 
well  known  that  man  can,  by  pursuing  a  certain  method  of 
breeding  or  cultivation,  improve  and  in  various  ways  mod- 
ify till'  character  of  the  different  domestic  animals  and 
plants.  Hv  always  selecting  the  best  specimen  from  which 
to  propagate  the  rat'c.  those  features  which  it  is  desired  to 
peri)etuate  become  more  and  more  strongly  developed,  so 
that  what  are  admitted  to  be  mere  varieties  sometimes  ac- 
quire, in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  a  character  as 
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strikingly  distinct,  to  all  a^1l10al•an(■(^  from  those  of  ottier 
varieties,  as  one  species  is  trom  ai\otlier  siieeics  of  tlii'saine 
jreniis.  Henee  it  is  inferred  that  what  we  call  species  were 
<)ri}jinally  only  varieties.  Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  a 
system  of  influences,  not  wholly  unlike  to  those  which  man 
brinjrs  to  bear  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  is  found  in  the 
cireiimstances  with  which  they  are  often  surrounded  in  a 
state  of  nature.     (See  Evohttion.) 

Da^ili'iell  (HoBERT  L.\wkensonK  D.  D.,  b.  in  Salisbury, 
Md..  ]82l>,  grad.  at  Dickinson  foil..  Pa.,  184(i  :  became  "a 
-Meth.  pastor,  and  in  ISiiS  was  elected  pres.  of  Dickinson 
Coll.,  Pa. ;  was  appointed  correspondinfr  sec.  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  M.  E.  C'h.  in  1872.    D.  Alar.  8.  1880. 

Dash'kof  (.Ek.xtep.ina  Homanovn.\K  Princkss,  a  Rus. 
lady  eminent  for  her  talents  and  learnin.ff,  b.  of  a  noble 
faniily  Mar.  iS.  IT+'i ;  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Dashkof 
and  a  friend  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.  She  was  one  of 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  conspirac'y  which  dethroned  Peter  II.  In 
1782  she  was  appt)inted  pres.  of  tiie  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg:.  She  was  the  first  pres.  of  the  Rus.  Acad, 
founded  in  1784,  and  she  superintended  the  compilation  of  a 
great  diet,  of  the  Rus_.  lang.     D.  Jan.  10,  1810. 

Dasyiire,  das'e-ure  [(.ir.  Sairv^.  "  hairy,"  and  oiipd.  a 
quasi-popular  form  for  "taiP'J  {Da>ij/in-ns).  n  genus  of  car- 
nivorous marsupials  of  the  family  thylaciiiid.e.  witli  8  in- 
cisoi-s  in  the  upper  and  0  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  13  molars  in 
each  jaw.  They  are  all  Australasian.  The  spotted  D.  (/>«,«- 
yiirus  macriirii.^)  is  the  size  of  a  cat,  has  a  tail  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  is  of  deep  brown  color  spotted  with  white.  A 
smaller  species  (Daxynruiy  Minif/iii)  is  called  the  wild-cat. 
Both  are  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  are  destruc- 
tive to  poultry. 

Dataines,  dat'a-mez,  4th  century  b.  c  a  Per.  gen.  and 
satrap,  b.  of  a  Carian  father  and  Scythian  mother  ;  liis  prin. 
fields  of  action  were  Asia  Minorand  Syria.  Finding  himself 
mistrusted  by  the  Per.  monarch,  Artaxerxes,  he  set  up  for 
himself,  and  was  victorious  over  the  powerful  forces  sent 
against  him.  Too  great  to  be  conquered,  he  was  betrayed 
by  a  friend,  and  in  a  conference  murdered  about  3G2  k.  c. 

Date  [Fr.  datle  ;  from  the  Gr.  6aKTuAo?  (y.  c.  a  "finger," 
and  also  a  "date,"  so  called  from  its  shape) :  Lat.  dactijltix  ; 
Sp.  ilatil],  the  fruit  of  the  date-jialm  yPlwni.r  (litclyliferd'i. 
a  native  of  the  N.  of  Afr.  and  the  S.  \V.  of  Asia.  ft.  also 
grows  in  S.  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  S.  U,  S.  The 
stem  grows  to  the  height  of  30  to  00  ft.,  and  is  straight.  This 
tree  furnishes  food  to  millions  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
X.  coast  of  Afr.,  in  Per.,  and  in  Ar.,  D.  form  a  chief  article  of 
food.  Both  wine  and  vinegar  are  made  from  them  by  fer- 
mentation, and  in  Per.  an  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from 
them.  At  the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  soft  pith,  which  with  the 
young  leaves  surrounding  it  is  called  "  palm-cabbage,"  and 
is  much  esteemed  as  food.  The  undevelopeil  panicles  of 
flowers  are  also  eaten,  and  "palm  wine"  is  made  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  sap.  The  roasted  seeds  are  used  in  N.  Afr. 
as  coffee.  These  seeds  are  also  ground  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  them,  the  paste  which  remains  being  used  as  food  for 
cattle.  Baskets  are  made  from  the  leaf-stalks,  and  mats  and 
bags  from  the  leaves.  The  fibrous  parts  at  the  base  of  the 
stalks  are  make  into  cordage,  and  the  wood  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings. 
Date  Plum.     See  Diospyros. 

Daubeutoii,  dobon-ton' (Louis  Jeax  ;N[ai;ie),  M.  D.,  a 
Fr.  juituralist,  b.  at  Alontbar  May  29,  1710.  He  studied  med. 
in  Paris,  and  began  in  1742  to  assist  Buffon  hi  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  great  work  on  nat.  hist.  ;  in  174.T  was  appointed 
curator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  nat.  hist,  in 
Paris.  D.  Jan.  1,  1800.  (See  Cuvier,  Notire  gur  la  Vie  de 
JJaubeiiton.) 

Daub'er,  or  Mud-Wa»«p,  names  applied  to  various 
liymeuoptera  of  the  family  Sphecidse,  natives  of  Amer., 
and  some  of  which  are  quite  common  in  the  V.  S.  The 
mother-insect  constructs  a  tubular  nest  of  lumps  of  mud, 
winch  she  partitions  into  cells,  in  which  she  lays  her  eggs, 
one  in  each  cell,  storing  each  with  spiders  paralyzed  by  her 
stnig.  The  eggs  hatch,  the  grub  feeds  on  the  spiders,  goes 
into  the  pupa  state,  and,  having  burst  Its  cocoon,  gnaws 
through  the  wall  of  earth  and  escapes  a  perfect  insect. 

D'Aubigiie,  do-l)en-ya'  (Jean  Henri  Merle),  ]J.  D.,  a 
Prot.  Swiss  divine  and  liistorian,  b.  at  Geneva  Aug.  10,  1794. 
His  father's  name  was  Louis  Merle.  He  preached  about  .5 
yrs.  at  Hamburg,  and  removed  to  Brussels  in  1823 ;  in  1831 
became  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  at  (ieneva.  His  prin.  work  is  HM. 
of  the  Ref.  in  the  sixttinth  Century.  D.  Oct.  21,  1872. 
D'Aiibigne  (Theodore  Agrippa).  See  Aubignio,  d'. 
Dauii,  down,  mvhx  (Leopold  Joseph  Maria),  Count,  an 
Aus.  gen.,  b.  at  Vienna  Sept.  25,  1705.  He  was  commancler- 
in -chief  of  the  imperial  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  On 
June  18,  1757,  he  defeated  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kolin,  and 
again  on  Oct.  14,  17.58.  at  lloihkirchen.  On  Aug.  15,  1700,  he 
was  defeated  at  Liegnitz,  and  on  Nov.  3,  1701,  at  Torgaii. 
D.  Feb.  5,  1700.  _ 

Dauuou,  do-noo'  (Piekke  Claude  FRANf;ois),  a  Fr.  au- 
thtn;,  b.  at  Boulogne  Aug.  IS,  1761 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  in  which  he  opposed  the  proscriiition 
of  the  (Girondists.  He  w;is  the  first  pres.  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  wliich  form- 
ed the  const,  of  the  yr.  VIII.  (1800).  Wrote  a  Course  of  His- 
torical Studies.  D.  June  20,  1840.  (See  Walckenaer,  Motice 
sur  la  Vie  de  Dauiiou.) 

Dau'phiii  [Lat.  delphinus'],  the  former  title  of  the  eldest 
.son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  king  of  Fi-.  It  was  originallv 
the  title  of  the  sovereign  lords  of  the  prov.  of  Dauphine. 
This  title  was  abolished  at  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Daiipliine,  do-fep-na',  a  fcn-mer  prov.  in  the  S.  E.  of  Fr., 
bounded  W.  by  the  Rhone,  and  now  forming  3  depts.  After 
it  had  been  long  governed  bv  counts  called  daup/iin-t.  it  was 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  Fr.  VU9. 

Dauw,  or  Bur'cliell's  Ke'bra  i.isinus  liurchelli).  a 
wild  ass  of  S.  .^fr..  resembling  the  true  zebra,  but  witli 
stripes  less  brilliant,  and  not  distributed  over  tlie  whole 


body.    It  feeds  in  troops  on  the  plains,  while  the  zebra  lives 
in  the  n\ts.     It  has  been  domesticated. 

Dav'enport,  a  city,  river-port  and  important  R.  R.  cen- 
tre of  la.,  cap.  of  .Scott  co.,  on  the  Miss,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Upper  Rapids,  .3;W  m.  above  St.  Louis  and  184  m.  W.  by  S. 
from  Chicago.  The  city  of  Rock  Island  is  on  the  oppo'site 
side  of  the  >Iiss.  A  R.  R.  here  crosses  the  river  on  an  iron 
bridge.  It  contains  Griswold  Coll..  a  business  coll.,  the  R. 
Cath.  Coll.  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an  opera-house, 
water-works,  and  has  electric  light.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  1870,  20,o;38 ;  1880,  21,831  ;  188.3,  about  23.000. 

Davenport  (John),  D.  D.,  a  Puritan  divine  and  colonist, 
1).  at  Coventry,  Eng.,  in  1597,  ed.  at  Ox.  In  1037  he  came  to 
Boston,  Mass.  Bay.  and  in  1038  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  >few  Haven  colony.  He  protected  (Joffe  and  Whal- 
ley,  the  regicides,  and  in  1668  became  minister  of  the  Fii'st 
ch..  Boston.     D,  Mar.  15.  1670. 

Da'vid  [Heb.  HH.  "  beloved  :"  Gr.  Ao/3i5  or  ^.avtS  ;  Ar. 
T)<'mod].  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  hist.,  b. 
J  at  Bethlehem  in  Judiea  about  1085  b.  c.  When  about  22  yrs. 
I  of  age  lie  was  received  into  the  household  of  Saul,  king 
f)f  Israel.  Not  long  afterward  he  slew  in  single  combat  a 
Philistine  giant  named  Goliath,  and  received  Michal.  SauPs 
daughter,  in  marriage.  In  1055  b.  c.  Saul  was  slain  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Philistines,  after  which  1).  was  made  king  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndali.  itigning  at  Hebron  for  7  yrs..  while  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul's  son.  was  in  power  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan. After  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth,  in  1(U8  b.  c,  D.  be- 
came king  of  the  whole  nation.  He  d.  in  1015,  and  Solomon, 
his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  wrote  73  of  the  150 
lyrics  which  comiiose  the  book  of  Psalms.  (See  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Chandler's  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Life  of  iJurid  ;  Ewald, 
His/,  of  fsruil.iu. 'i4-20S.)  '  '     R.D.Hitchcock. 

David  I.,  king  of  Scot.,  the  sixth  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
b.  about  1080.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  I.,  in 
1124,  and  swore  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  niece  Matilda  to 
the  throne  of  Eiig.  in  case  her  father.  Henry  I.,  left  no  male 
issue,  and  afterward  waged  war  against  Stephen,  who  dis- 
puted her  claim  to  the  throne.  He  was  defeated  at  North- 
allerton in  1138.  He  promoted  manufactures,  education, 
and  civilization.  D.  11.53,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  grand- 
son, JIalcohn  IV. 

David  II.,  or  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scot.,  b.  in 
1323,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1.329.  Having  invaded  Eng.  in  1346,  he  was  defeated,  cap- 
tured, and  detained  until  13.57.    D.  1370. 

David  (Jacques  Louis),  a  celebrated  Fr.  historical  paint- 
er, founder  of  the  Fr.  classical  school  of  painting,  b.  in 
Paris  Aug.  31,  1748.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vien,  with  whom  he 
visited  Rome  in  1775.  Having  passed  several  yrs.  in  Rome 
and  painted  the  Triumph  of  Pauhis  ^milius  and  other 
works,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1780.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Acad,  in  178.3,  revisited  Rome  in  17W.  and 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Horatii,  which  was  greatly  admired, 
lie  produced  the  Death  of  Socrates  in  1787,  and  Brutus  Con- 
dciiiniiig  his  So/is  in  1789"  In  the  Revolution  he  was  a  vio- 
lent Jact)bin.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Convention  In 
1792,  he  voted  for  the'death  of  the  king,  and  was  an  accom- 
plice or  parti.'ian  of  Robespierre.  He  was  the  manager  of 
the  national  festivals  and  spectacles  during  the  republic. 
He  painted  at  this  time  several  pictures  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  Terror — The  Death  of  Marat.  Tlw  Murder  of 
Pelletier,  The  .Tea  des  Pauines.  He  was  appointed  first  painter 
to  Nap.  about  1804,  and  was  banished  as  a  regicide  in  1815. 
He  afterward  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  d.  Dec.  29,  1825. 
His  body  was  refused  burial  in  Fr.  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Clarence  Cook. 

David  (Pierre  Jean),  a  Fr.  sculptor  known  as  David 
d'Augers^  b.  at  Angers  Mar.  12,  1789.  He  gained  at  Paris 
the  first  prize  (with  a  pension)  in  1811,  and  then  went  to 
Rome  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Canova,  returned  to  Fr.  in  1816,  and  produced  a  statue  vi 
the  great  prince  of  Conde,  by  which  he  accjuireil  a  high  rep- 
utation. In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the  Inst.  Soon 
after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  employed  by  the  govt,  to 
adorn  the  Pantheon  with  sculptures.  Among  his  works  are 
busts  of  Washington,  La  Fayette,  and  Goethe,  and  statues 
of  Cuvier.  Racine,  and  Jefferson.  He  was  a  republican 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.     D.  Jan.  .5,  18.56. 

David  City,  Neb.     See  .Appendix. 

Da'vldists,  Da'vid-Geor'gians,  or  Jo'rists,  a 
sect  founded  by  David  (ieorge  or  Joris,  otherwise  caUed 
John  of  Bruges,  an  Anabaptist  leader,  b.  at  Delft  in  HoL. 
in  1501  or  1502,  d.  at  Bale  in  1.556:  pretended  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, denied  the  resurrection,  and  held  heretical  opinions. 

Da'vldson  ((iEORGE),  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Nottingham, 
Eng.,  May  9.  1825,  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  1832 :  entered  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  :  served  in  the  States  bordering  the  At- 
lantic and  (Hilf  coasts  until  18,50,  when  selected  to  take 
charge  of  a  party  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  during  the  c.  war 
served  on  the  Atlantic  coast :  was  chief  engineer  of  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  survey  of  a  ship-canal  route  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  ;  in  1807  made  a  geographical  ieconnais.<ance 
of  the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  18(>8  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  1869  took  charge  of  the  expedition  to  Alaska  to  observe 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  :  in  1873  determined  the 
120th  meridian,  in  1874  conducted  the  U.  S.  transit-of- Venus 
party  to  Japan  :  visited  Chi.,  India,  Egypt,  and  Europe  for 
scientific  studv :  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraph-longitude  work  and  of  the 
main  triangnlation  and  astronomical  party  carrying  the 
geodetic  work  across  the  continent.  During  the  last  27  yrs. 
he  has  continued  determinations  of  the  magnetic  elements 
from  lat.  32°  to  60°,  and  in  1874  carried  a  .series  of  observa- 
tions across  the  Pacific ;  has  written  works  on  transit  in- 
struments and  observations,  irrigation,  harbor  and  river  im- 
provements, and  nianv  conimunieations  in  tlie  Proceedings 
of  the  Cal.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  has  been  pres. 

Davld!«on  (Robert),  D.  D..  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa..  Feb.  2:^. 
1808.    His  father  was  pres.  of  Dickinson  Coll.    He  studied 


iheol.  at  Princeton,  and  became  pres.  of  Transylvania  Univ. 
Wrote  in<t.  of  the  Presb.  Ch.  in  Ky.    D.  Apr.  6,  1876. 

Davidsoii  i Samuel),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  1807  near  Bally- 
mena.  Ire.  :  stnilicd  at  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Belfast,  where  he 
\va.s  appointed  prof,  of  biblical  criticism  and  lit.  in  1835  ;  re- 
moved in  Itvli  to  Manchester  as  prof,  of  biblical  lit.  and 
Oriental  langrs.  at  the  Lancashire  Independent  Coll.,  but  sub- 
sequently resigned  this  position  and  settled  in  Lond.  Of  his 
numerous  works  the  most  remarkable  are  Introduction  to 
the  X.  7'.,  new  ed.  in  2  vols.,  and  Introduction  to  the  O.  T. 

David!«ou  (Thomas),  M.  A.,  b.  Oct.  25.  I&IO,  near  Fet- 
terangus,  parish  of  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot.,  grad.  at 
Aberdeen  in  1860  ;  was  for  several  yrs.  rector  of  the  gram. 
(Lat.)  school  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently  master  in 
several  Eng.  schools ;  spent  considerable  time  in  Fr.  and 
Ger. :  came  to  Canada  in  1866,  and  to  the  U.  S.  in  1867,  and, 
after  spending  8  5TS.  in  St.  Louis,  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Ma-ss.,  in  1875.  He  was  for  several  yrs.  connected  with  the 
Hound  Table,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  the  Western  Ed- 
ncationul  Monthly,  which  afterward,  under  his  conduct, 
changed  its  name  and  became  The  Western. 

Davidson  (Gen.  William),  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  in 
1746.  The  family  was  of  Irish  extraction.  In  1750  they  re- 
moved to  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.  William,  the  youngest  son,  was 
ed.  at  Queen's  Museum,  afterward  Liberty  Hall,  in  Char- 
lotte, the  co.-seat  of  Mecklenburg.  D.  was  made  major  in 
one  of  the  first  regiments  organized  in  N.  C.  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  fought  at  Monmouth,  Brandywine,  and 
Germantown.  Returning  to  Carolina,  he  was  shot  through 
the  body  in  a  skirmish  at  Calson's  Mill.  Upon  his  recovery 
he  was  made  brig.-gen.,  and  his  energy  and  popularity  were 
used  in  rallying  and  organizing  the  militia  throughout  this 
region.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  resolved  to  crush  Morgan  and 
Greene  in  succession.  So  Tarleton  was  detached  and  sent 
forward  to  take  Morgan.  He  found  him  at  Cowpeus,  Jan. 
17,  1781,  and  was  signally  defeated.  There  was  now  a  trial 
of  speed  for  the  Catawba.  The  Amers.'  rear  crossed  at 
Sherrill's  Ford  only  2  hours  before  the  Brit,  van  came  in 
sight.  Greene  met  Morgan,  D..  and  Col.  Washington  at 
Beattie's  Ford,  and  after  a  conference  Gen.  D.,  with  250 
militia  and  Capt.  Graham's  cav.,  was  despatched  to  Cowan's 
Ford,  4  m.  below.  This  being  a  more  private  and  dangerous 
crossing,  Cornwallis  had  hoped  it  might  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  his  adversary.  So,  after  making  a  feint  of  crossing 
at  Beattie's  Ford,  the  main  body  of  the  Brit,  army  was 
marched  down  to  Cowan's  P'ord  after  midnight.  While 
crossing,  the  Amers.  attacked  them,  but  were  driven  back. 
The  Brit,  lost  31  killed  and  35  wounded.  We  lost  4  killed, 
among  them  Gen.  D.,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

Davidson  College,  Mecklenbur;^co.,N.  C,  was  found- 
ed in  1837.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Gen.  William 
Davidson,  a  Revolutionary  officer  who  fell  at  Cowan's  Ford 
on  the  Catawba  River,  not  far  from  where  the  coll.  is  situ- 
ated. As  early  as  1770  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
colonial  legislature  to  incorporate  "  Queen's  Museum  "  at 
Charlotte  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  which  was  the  first  coll.  ever 
attempted  in  the  State.  This  charter  was  repealed  by  royal 
proclamation,  but  the  inst.  was  not  abandoned.  In  lui  it 
was  rechartered  as  "  Liberty  Hall,"  and  continued  its  oper- 
ations until  1780,  when  it  was  closed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  Again,  in  1820,  earnest  efforts  were  made  in 
W.  N.  C.  to  establish  an  inst.  of  high  grade,  to  be  called 
"  Western  Coll."  This  also  failed.  The  next  movement  be- 
gan in  1835  in  Concord  Presbytery.  This  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  D.  C.  in  1837,  for  which  a  charter  was  obtained 
in  18.38.  D.  C,  while  its  charter  distinctly  announces  that 
its  object  is  to  "  educate  youth  of  all  classes,  without  any 
regard  to  the  distinction  of  religious  denominations,"  is 
under  the  govt,  and  control  of  Presbs.  exclusively.  At  the 
beginning  the  inst.  received  a  valuable  landed  estate  from 
Wilham  Lee  Davidson,  the  son  of  Gen.  Davidson.  Upon 
this  land  the  coll.  buildings  were  erected.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Maxwell  Chambers  of  Salisbury.  N.  C,  bequeathed  it 
$2.58,000.  It  has  2  organized  courses  of  instruction— the  one 
literary  and  the  other  scientific. 

Da'vle  (William  Richardson),  General,  b.  in  Eng.  June 
20,  1756,  and  emigrated  to  Amer.  in  early  youth  ;  grad.  at 
Princeton  in  1776,  served  as  col.  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  a  delegate  from  N.  C.  to  the  convention  "which 
formed  the  Federal  const,  in  1787.  In  1799  he  was  chosen 
gov.  of  N.  C.     D.  Nov.  8,  1820. 

Da'vies  (Charles).  LL.D.,  a  math.,  b.  Jan.  22,  1798,  in 
Washington,  Conn.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1815  ;  became  prof,  of 
math,  at  the  Military  Acad ,  resigning,  Mav  31,  1837,  for  a 
like  position  in  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn.  :  was  pav- 
master  U.  S.  A.  1841-45,  and  subsequently  prof,  in  the  Univ. 
of  New  York  1848-49,  and  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York, 
18.57-05.  After  leaving  W.  Pt.  in  1837  he  prepared  a  complete 
.series  of  mathematical  text-books.     D.  .Sept.  18.  1876. 

Davies  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  a  Presb.  divine  and  pulpit-ora- 
tor of  Welsh  descent,  b.  near  Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  co., 
Del.,  Nov.  3,  1723.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Coll. 
of  New  Jersey,  and  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards  as  pres. 
of  it  in  17.59.    D.  Feb.  4,  1761. 

Da'vis  (Andrew  Jackson"),  a  clain'oyant  and  prominent 
Spiritualist,  was  b.  .\ug.  11.1820.  at  Blooming  Grove.  N.  Y. 
His  first  work,  The  Principle><  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Rerela- 
fionx,  etc.,  claims  to  have  been  dictated  by  him  under  spirit- 
ual influence,  when  he  had  very  little  education.  Wrote 
also  The  threat  Ilarmnnia. 

Davis  (Charles  Henry).  LL.D..  b.  Jan.  16,  1807,  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  .\ug.  12. 1823 :  became 
rear-admiral  in  1863.  During  the  c.  war  served  as  chief  of 
staff  with  the  exj)edition  against  Pt.  Royal  :  on  May  9,  1862, 
relieved  Flag-Officer  Foote  of  tire  command  of  the  W.  flo- 
tilla off  Ft.  Pillow;  on  June  5  Ft.  Pillow  was  abandoned  by 
the  Confeds,,  and  on  the  8th  D.  fell  in  with  their  iron-dads 
and  rams  opposite  the  city  of  Memphis  ;  a  running  fight  en- 
sued, resulting  in  the  capture  of  all  the  Confed.  vessels  but 
one,  and  the  surrender  of  Memphis  ;  was  appointed  in  1865 


supt.  of  the  Naval  Observatory  ;  in  1867  was  detailed  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  U.  S.  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
in  1870  was  apjiointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Norfolk.  Va.     D.  Feb.  18,  1877. 

Davis  (David),  LL.D.,  jurist,  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  Mar.  9, 
1815,  ed.  at  Kenyon  Coll.,  O.,  studied  in  the  Law  School  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.  In  18.36  he  settled  in  Bloomington,  111. 
While  serving  as  an  111.  judge  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  an  associate  justice  of  the  .supreme  court  of  the 
U.  S.  Oct.  1862.  He  resigned  as  U.  S.  judge,  and  was  elected 
U.  S.  Senator  from  111.  for  the  full  term  1877-83 ;  pres.  vro 
tern.  U.  S.  Senate  Oct.  13,  1881,  to  Mar.  3,  1883. 

Davis  (Emerson),  D.  D.,  a  Congl.  divine  and  author,  b.  at 
Ware,  :Mass.,  July  15,  1798,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1821 ; 
was  for  some  time  tutor  in  that  coll.  and  preceptor  in  the 
acad.  at  Westfield,  Mass.  He  became  in  1836  pastor  of  the 
First.  Congl.  ch.  in  the  latter  town,  where  he  remained  for 
life,  greatly  honored  and  beloved,  and  exerting  a  wide  and 
very  useful  influence,  especiallv  in  educational  affairs.  In 
1847  h#received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  Coll.  He 
was  v.-p.  of  Williams  Coll.  1861-68.  Wrote  The  Teacher 
Tauqht.  and  The  Half  Century.    D.  June  8,  1866. 

Davis  (GARRETl.'b.  in  Mt.  Sterling,  K v.,  Sept.  10,1801, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823  :  became  a  Whig  M.  C.  1&39- 
47,  and  a  Dem.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ky.  1861-72.  He  was 
very  active  in  preventing  the  secession  of  his  native  State 
in  1861.    D.  Sept.  1872. 

Davis  (Henry),  D.  D..  a  Presb.  divine,  b.  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1771,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1796.  He  was  prof, 
of  Gr.  at  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1806-09;  pres.  of 
Middlebui-y  Coll.,  Vt.,  1809-17  ;  pres.  of  Hamilton  Coll..  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  1817-37;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Aubuni 
Theological  Sem.    D.  Mar.  8,  1852. 

Davis  (Henry  Winter),  LL.D.,  a  statesman,  b.  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  Aug.  16,  1817.  He  was  elected  M.  C.  by  the 
voters  of  Baltimore  in  1855  and  1857.  He  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  acted  with  the  "  American  "  party.  In  1859  he 
was  re-elected.  Soon  after  the  c.  war  began  he  became  a 
radical  Rep.  Was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  38th  Cong.  (1863-6.5).    D.  Dec.  30,  1865. 

Davis  (Isaac),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Northboro',  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  June  2,  1799,  and  graduated  at  Brown  Univ.  (of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  fellows)  in  1822.  He  had  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  legal  practice  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion 1833-40 ;  pres.  of  board  of  trustees  of  Worcester  Acad. 
1833-73 ;  Dem.  candidate  for  gov.  of  Mass.  in  1&15.  1846,  and 
1861 :  mayor  of  Worcester  in  18^6.  1858,  1861 ;  member  of  the 
State  senate  in  184.3-54  ;  member  of  gov.  "s  council  18.51 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  reps.  (State)  anci  chairman  of  committee 
on  judiciai-y  in  1852 ;  member  of  the  Mass.  constitutional 
convention  in  1853,  and  member  of  the  Mass.  board  of  edu- 
cation in  1852-60.    D.  Mar.  31,  1883. 

Davis  (Jefferson),  LL.D.,  b.  June  3,  1808,  in  Christian  co., 
Ky.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1828 ;  served  as  lieut.  of  inf.  at  W.  posts 
1828-33,  of  1st  Dragoons  as  adjutant  183:3-34.  and  on  frontier 
service  ]8;i4.  After  resigning,  June  30,  18.35,  he  became  a 
cotton  planter  in  Warren  co..  Miss.,  1835-46  ;  member  U.  S. 
House  of  Reps.  1845-46  ;  col.  1st  Miss.  Rifle  Volunteers  in  the 
war  with  Mex.  1846-47 ;  engaged  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista  (severely  wounded) ;  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1847-51  ;  sec.  of  war  in  Pres.  Pierce's  cabinet  1853-57  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Senate  1857-61 ;  Pres.  of  the  S.  Confederacy 
from  Feb.  4,  1861,  till  captured.  May  10,  1865,  at  Irwiimlle. 
Ga. ;  prisoner  of  war  1865-67  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  Released 
on  bail,  and  finally  set  free  1868.  Has  since  been  engaged  in 
business,  and  wrote  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  S.  Confederacy. 

Davis  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Pljmouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 1761, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1781,  became  a  lawyer  of  Plymouth  in 

1786.  After  holding  other  important  offices,  he  became  in 
1795  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treas.,  in  1796  Mass.  dist.  atty., 
and  in  1801  U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  Mass.  He  was  an  eminent 
antiquary  and  a  learned  scientist.    D.  Jan.  14,  1847. 

Davis  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  13. 

1787,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1812 ;  was  elected  M.  C.  in  1824,  and 
gov.  of  Mass.  1833-35  and  1840-41.  In  1835  was  chosen  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Whigs,  re-elected  in  1845.  He  was 
often  called  "  Honest  John  Davis."    D.  April  19,  1854. 

Davis  (John  Chandler  Bancroft),  a  lawj^er,  b.  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1822,  ed.  at  IIan"ard  Coll.  He  was 
assistant  sec.  of  state  1869-71 ;  agent  of  the  U.  S.  at  Geneva 
(luring  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  points  of  difference  between  the  U.  S.  and 
G.  Brit.  1871-72  ;  assistant  sec.  of  state  1873-75  ;  U.  S.  minister 
at  Berlin  1875  ;  judge  of  the  L^.  S.  court  of  claims  1877 ;  as- 
sistant sec.  of  state  of  U.  S.  Dec.  19,  1881-82. 

Davis  (Noah),  jurist,  b.  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10, 1818, 
removed  to  Albion.  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841.  l*ractised  law  in  Albion  for  about  14  yrs.  ;  was 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  in  1864  re- 
signed in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  Cong.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  city  in  1869.  and  the  same  yv. 
again  became  M.  C.  resigning  in  1870  to  become  U.  S.  atty. 
for  the  S.  dist.  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  elected  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  same  dist.  in  1873. 

Davis's  Strait  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  lies  between  Greenland  and  Brit.  N.  Amer.  It  is  about 
160  m.  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  A  constant  cuirent  runs 
S.  through  this  strait  from  the  circumpolar  regions. 

Davout  or  Davoust,  dah-voo'  (Louis  Nicholas),  duke 
of  Auerstadt  and  prince  of  Eckmiihl,  a  Fr.  marshal,  b.  near 
Noyers  (Yonne)  May  10,  1770.  He  was  a  fellow-student  of 
Bonaparte  at  Brienne,  and  entered  the  army  in  early  youth  ; 
gen.  of  brigade  in  1793,  and  in  1798  went  with  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt ;  gen.  of  division  in  1800,  and  commanded  the  cav.  of 
the  army  of  It.  in  that  yr.  ;  received  a  marshal's  baton  in 
1804.  anci  led  the  right  wing  at  Austerlitz  in  Dec.  1805;  de- 
feated the  Prus.  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  Oct.  14.  1806. 
For  his  services  at  Eckmiihl  he  was  created  prince  of  Eck- 
miihl in  1809.    In  the  Rus.  campaign  of  1812  he  was  woimded 
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at  Borodino  :  was  afterwanl  g'ov.  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
defended  llanjbur^  for  several  months  against  the  allies. 
Durinjr  the  Hundred  Days  ilSloi  he  was  Nap. "s  minister  of 
war:  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Fr.  armies  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  D.  June  4,  ISiJ.  (.See  Cheniek,  Me  du 
M(U>cluil  Ihirout.) 

Da'vy  (Sir  Hvjiphrt'*.  Bakt.,  F.  R.  S..  an  Eng.  chemist, 
b.  Dec.  17,  17TS.  at  Penzance.  Cornwall.  He  was  associated 
in  179S  with  Dr.  Beddoes  at  Bristol  in  the  Pneumatic  Inst, 
founded  by  that  gentleman.  The  next  year  appeared  his 
first  contribution  to  science,  under  the  name  of  E{^'a>/i>'  on 
f/eiif  ami  Light,  irith  a  Sew  Theory  o/  fie-^pii a/ion.  In  1S».>0 
he  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  pecuhar  intoxicating  or 
exliilaratlng  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  and  the  results 
of  interesting  and  dangerous  exi>eriraents  on  the  respiration 
of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carburetted  iiydrogen.  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrous  gases.  In  1SCC2  he  was  made  a  prof,  of  the  Royal 
Inst.  He  was  pre-eminently  succe.s.sful  as  a  lectirrer.  In 
1807  he  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  his  second  Bake- 
rian  lecture,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  decompo- 
sition by  galvanism  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  his  great  achieve- 
ment, by  which  he  proved  that  these  alkalies  are  merely 
metalHc  oxides.  He  was  knighted  m  181-.J  and  made  a  bar- 
onet in  1818.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  inventions  is 
the  safety-lamp  (1815-17).  He  became  pres.  of  the  Royal  So- 
cietv  in  1SA1.  and  was  elected  to  that  office  for  7  succeeding 
yrs.'  D.  >Iay  28.  1829.  Wrote  Elements  of  Chemical  Philos. 
and  Element's  of  Agricultural  Chem.  (See  Memoirs  of  th£  Life 
of  Sir  Humiihrij  Ijary.  by  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Da\t.) 
'  Davy's  Safety-liamp,  invented  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  (1815-17>.  consists  of  a  common  oil  lamp  surrounded 
l)y  wire  gauze  of  40i:)  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  used 
in  coal-mines  where  fire-damp  abounds.  When  fire-damp 
(light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  air)  is  touched 
by  a  flame  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  but  its  flame 
cannot  pass  through  fine  wire  netting,  because  the  wire 
conducts  away  the  heat,  leaving  the  gas  on  the  outside  too 
cold  to  take  fire. 

]>a^',  or  Jaok.'daiv  (coleeiis  monMula),  a  bird  of  the 


crow  family,  found  in  Europe  :  black,  with  a  smoky-gi-ay 
neck,  often  nesting  in  ch.  towers  and  old  castles. 

Dawes,  dauz  (Henry  Laurens),  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Cum- 
mington.  Ma-ss.,  Oct.  :30,  1816,  grad.  at  Tale  in  1839:  was 
newspaper  ed.,  and  studied  and  practised  law.  He  was 
dist.  atty..  and  became  M.  C.  in  1857.  Is  now  (1885)  U.  S. 
■-f-nator  from  Mass. 

DaAv'son  (Sm  Wn.LiA3i),  LL.D.,  F.  It  S.,  a  geol.,  b.  at 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  Oct.  1830,  ed.  at  the  Tniv.  of  Edinburgh.  Under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  he  made  explorations  in 
the  prov.  of  X.  S.  in  1841.  and  gave  an  account  of  its  geol.  in 
the  I'roceedingg  of  the  Gedogical  Society  of  Lond.  He  was  ap- 
pointed prin.  of  McGOl  Coll.  at  Montreal  18.55.  Wrote  LTints 
to  the  Farmers  of  X.  S.,  Archaia.  or  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony 
and  Xat.  Hist,  'of  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  and  the  article  on 
(tEoi.ogt  in  .L's  Univ.  Cyc. 

Dawsou  (William  C),  a  lawyer,  b.  Jan.  4,  1798,  grad.  at 
the  univ.  of  the  State  in  1816,  studied  law  at  Litchfield. 
Conn.,  and  settled  at  Greensboro",  Ga..  in  his  native  co. 
Was  M.  C.  1837  to  1842 ;  afterward  judge  of  the  superior 
courts  in  his  State,  and  from  1849  to  1855  a  U.  S.  Senator. 
D.  May  5,  1856. 

Day  I  George  Edward),  D.  D..  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass..  Mar. 
19,  1815.  grad.  at  Yale  (18:i3i  and  at  the  Yale  Theological 
Sem.  (18-3.8):  was  assistant  instructor  in  sacred  lit.  there 
from  18:38  to  1840;  preached  184()-47  in  Marlboro".  Mass..  and 
1848-51  in  Xorthampton.  Mass. :  prof,  of  bibhcal  lit.  in  Lane 
Theological  Sem.  1851-66.  and  has  since  been  prof,  of  the 
Heb.  lang.  and  lit.  and  biblical  theol.  in  the  theological  dept. 
of  Yale  Coll.  From  18(>i  he  edited  the  Theological  Eclectic 
till  1871.  when  it  was  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He 
translated  and  edited  Van  Oostersee"s  Ti/<is  in  Lange"s  Cotn- 
mentary.  and  has  also  translated  Van  Oostersee's  Biblical 
Theol.  of  the  X.  T. 

Day  (Rev.  Hesrt  Noble"),  an  author  and  educator,  b.  at 
New  Preston.  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  iai8,  grad.  at  Yale  in  18S8  :  was 
ordained  to  the  Congl.  ministiT  at  Waterhury,  Conn.,  in 
1836,  became  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  the  Western  Resei-ve 
Coll..  O.,  in  184(1.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Ohio  Female  Coll. 
1858-64.  Wrote  The  Art  of  Elocution,  Elements  of  Logic,  and 
The  Science  of  ^Esthetics. 

Day  (Jeremiah).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  a  math.,  b.  in  New  Preston. 
Conn.,  Aug.  3.  1773,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1795 :  became  in 
1801  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  tliat  coll.,  and  was 
pres.  of  the  same  1822-46.  Wrote  Intro'luction  to  Algebra 
and  Xarinatioii  and  Surveying.     D.  Aug.  22.  1867. 

Day-tll'jr  KHemerocaliis).  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants 
having  a  perianth  with  bell-shaped  limb  and  sub-cylindrical 
tube,  and  globose  seeds.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  among  these  is  the  fragrant   yellow  D.-L.  {Hem- 


'  frocaUisJiai-n"\.  It  has  been  accounted  good  food  for  cattle, 
but  another  species,  the  HemerocaUis fuha .  has  more  profuse 
foliage  and  is  equally  acceptable  to  cattle. 

Day'ton,  a  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  cf 
Montgomery  co..  O.,  on  the  left  lE.^  bank  of  the  Great 
Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  the  IMad  River,  60  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 

'  Cin. :  the  Miami  Canal,  connecting  the  O.  with  Lake  Erie, 
passes  through  it.    Has  the  Cooper  Sem.  for  girls  and  St. 

'  Mary's  (Catholic)  Inst,  for  boys ;  a  large  water-power  and 
limestone  quarries.  Here  is  the  National  Soldiers'  Home. 
Pop.  187(1,  30,473  ;  1880,  :J8,678  ;  1SS4,  about  45.000. 

Dayton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Columbia  co..  Wash.  Terr.  Pop. 
1880,  996. 

Dayton  (JoxathaxI.  LL.D.,  b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.. 
Oct.  16.  1760.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  was  a 
delegate  from  N.  J.  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  const,  in  1787 :  in  1791  was  elected  M.  C.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  Houseof  Reps,  for  2  terms  (1793-97),  and  was 
chosen  U.  S.  Senator  m  1799.    D.  Oct.  9,  18-24. 

Dayton  (William  Lewis).  LL.D..  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  in  Somerset  co.,  N.  J..  Feb.  17.  1807:  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830.  and  practised  at  Trenton  :  a  U.  S.  Senator 
1S4:3-51.    In  18.56  was  nominated  as  Rep.  candidate  for  V.-P. ; 

;  was  appointed  minister  to  Fr.  in  1861.    D.  Dec.  1,  1864. 

I      Deadly  Nlgrlitsliade.    See  Bell.\doxxa. 

I      Dead  Net'tle  KLainium).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 

I  Labiata?.  with  a  5-toothed  calyx  and  2-hpped  corolla,  the 

j  upper  lip  arched,  the  lower  trifid.  The  genera  Galeopsis  and 
Galeobdolon,  resembling  the  Lamium,  are  often  called  by 

I  this  name.    L<imium  purpureum  anil  other  species  are  com- 

i  mon  weeds  in  G.   Brit.,  and  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 

,  There  is  an  old  belief  that  the  touch  of  the  D.  N.  causes  an 
initation  which  may  end  in  death  :  hence  the  name.    It  ap- 

'  pears,  however,  to  be  quite  harmless. 

Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Sodom  [Ar.  Bahr  Ltit.  "  Sea  of 

I  Lot ;"'  Lat.  Ltifjs  A.-(phaltites ;  O.  T.  the  "  Salt  Sea  "],  a  lake 
in  the  S.  part  of  Pal.  It  was  first  described  by  Diodorus 
Sictilus  (xix.  98),  45  b.  c.  and  in  recent  times  has  been  care- 
fully surveyed.  Its  length  is  about  46  m..  and  its  average 
width  about  10  m.  Its  greatest  depth  is  1310  ft.,  and  its  de- 
pression below  the  Mediterranean  1293  ft.  It  is  fed  by  the 
Jordan  and  other  streams,  but  has  no  outlet.  Its  water  is 
extremely  salt  and  bitter.  Ducks  have  been  seen  swimming 
on  its  surface,  but  no  fish  are  found  in  it.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  it  is  shallow.  (See  Lieut.  Lynch.  Xarratire  of  the 
r.  S.  Expedition  to  the  Rirer  Jordan  and  the  Bead  Sea  ;  "Lar- 
TET.  Gedogie  de  la  Palestine.  1869.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Dead'ivood,  cap.  Lawrence  co..  Dak.,  in  Black  HiUs 
gold  dist..  in  S.  M'.  part  of  the  Terr.    Pop.  1880.  :5777. 

Dear  and  Dnnib,  or  Deaf  I?Iutes,  Instruction 
of.  A  deaf  mute  is  a  pei-son  who  was  b.  deaf  or  became 
deaf  through  accident  or  disease  in  infancy  or  early  child- 
hood, and  is  usually  mute,  not  because  of  any  defect  in  the 
vocal  organs  or  any  inabUitv,  nervous  or  other,  to  speak, 
but  because  he  is  without  the  guidance  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  would  enable  him  to  imitate  sounds.  There  ai-e 
cases  of  mute  persons  who  can  hear  perfectly  well,  but  who 
cannot  speak,  through  some  defect  or  disease  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Persons  who  become  deaf  at  the  age  of  7  or  8  yrs. 
or  older,  generally  retain  their  speech,  though  not,  unless 
trained,  their  power  of  inflection  or  variation  of  the  voice. 
These  are  usually  called  semi-mutes. 

D.  M.  have  existed  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  and 
probably  in  numbers  not  greatly  varying  in  their  propor- 

i  tion  to  "the  pop.,  though  among  savage  nations  and  those 
living  almost  whoUy  in  the  open  air  they  are  somewhat 
less  common,  because  children  who  are  defective  in  de- 
velopment are  very  generally  abandoned,  and  because  an 
out-door  life  is  more  favorable  to  healthy  development  of 
the  phys.  faculties.  In  Europe  the  proportion  is  said  to 
be  1  in  1360 :  in  the  U.  S.  it  was  reported  as  1  in  2:179,  but 
the  enumeration  was  undoubtedly  incomplete. 

The  pi-in.  causes  of  congenital  deaf-mutism  are  consan- 
guineous marriages  or  marriages  of  persons  of  the  same 
temperament,  intemperance,  venereal  diseases,  scrofula,  or 
defective  nutrition  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  code 
Justinian  declared  D.  M.  incapable  of  legally  managing  their 
own  affairs  ;  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  right  of  the  feudal 
succession  was  denied  them.  Tlie  earliest  attempt  to  teach 
one  of  them  is  recorded  by  Bede.  about  a.  d.  7(X1;  some  of 
the  most  favored  of  them  attained  a  fair  education,  as  e.  g. 
the  painter  Quintus  Pedius.  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  others 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  among  them  Rodolph  Agi-icola  of  Gron- 
ingen  (1442^).  Jerome  Cardan,  in  the  next  century,  evolv- 
ed the  theory  of  D.  M.  inst.  Ponce  de  Leon  (1521.1-84)  and 
Pasch,  a  clergvman  of  Brandenberg.  were  the  first  known 
teachers  of  D.M. :  J.  P.  Bonet,  Dr.  J.  Bulwer.  Dr.  W.  Holder, 
Dr.  J.  Wallis.  and  J.  C.  Amman,  the  best  of  the  early  writers 
on  the  subject.  George  Dalgamo,  a  Scotchman,  pub.  a 
manual  alphabet  in  1680.  In  1744  J.  R.  Pereire,  a  Spaniard 
of  Ueb.  descent  (171.5-8'1i.  commenced  teaching  D.  M.  at  Bor- 
deaux by  a  new  and  secret  process.  He  taught  articulation 
with  great  success,  his  pupils  acquiring  proper  inflections 
of  the  voice,  and  even  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  theu- 
teacher.  He  also  used  the  manual  alphabet.  In  1760  the 
Abbe  C.  M.  de  r£pce  in  Paris,  and  Thomas  Braidwood  m 
Edinburgh,  commenced  teaching  D.  M.  The  Abbe  de  T^pee 
did  not  attempt  to  teach  articulation,  but  in  addition  to  a 
manual  alphabet  introduced  the  manualsign  lang.  and  the 
practice  of  reading  from  the  lip.  De  I'Epee  d.  in  1789.  and 
nis  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard.  though  in  a  stormy  period 
(the  Fr.  Revolution),  continued  and  improved  his  methods. 
In  1792  Dr.  Joseph  Watson,  a  nephew  and  former  assistant 
of  Braidwood  at  Edinburgh  and  Hackney,  founded  the 
Lond.  .\svlum  for  D.  M..  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  till 
1829.  when  he  was  succeeded  bv  his  son.  T.  J.  Watson,  and 
he.  bv  his  son.  J.  H.  Watson,  in  1857.  The  Lond.  Asylum  and 
Donaldson's  Hospital  have  always  taught  articulation,  the 
use  of  the  two-handed  manual  alphabet,  and  instruction 
by  visible  signs,  pictures,  etc.,  with  writing,  but  not  the 
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manual  sigu  laug.  In  1810  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (see  i  models,  and  books.  In  very  few  of  them  has  articulation 
Gallaudet,  Thomas  H.)  visited  Europe  to  qualify  himself  been  tau{?ht,  and  in  those  mainly  to  semi-mutes.  It  is  jren- 
to  instruct   1).  M.     He   came  back  enthusiastic   over  the     erallv  resrarded  by  tliem  with  disfavor,  as  occupyingr  time 

which  mi^lit  be  better  employed.  The  sign  lang.  is  less 
used  than  it  was  at  first :  the  pupils  generally  learn  to  read 
on  the  lip,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  well  ed..  but  very 
few  of  them  attempt  to  speak. 


()ne-hi«uled  Alpluibct. 


methods  of  Sicard,  and  brought  with  him  Sicard's  best  pu- 
pil, Laurent  Clerc,  as  an  assistant,  and  founded  the  next  yr. 
the  Amer.  Asvlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford. 


Two-handed  Alphabet, 

This  was  the  parent  inst.  of  nearly  all  D.  M.  insts.  in  the 
U.  S.  Most  of  them  have  retained  the  manual  sign  lang.,  the 
one-  and  two-handed  alphabets,  and  instruction  by  pictiu'es, 
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liell's  Visible  t>pcecli. 

A  new  method  of  teaching  articulation,  known,  from  its 
inventor,  A.  Melville  Bell,  as  Bell's  visible  speech,  has  been 
introduced  since  1869  into  Eui-ope  and  the  U.  S.,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  several  of  the  older  and  a  number  of  new 
insts.,  especially  in  Mass.,  Conn.,  and  N.  Y.  It  has  proved 
vei-y  successful. 

There  are  now  58  schools  or  insts.  for  D.  M.  in  the  U.  S., 
about  80  in  Ger.,  48  in  Fr.,  22  in  G.  Brit.,  and  perhaps  50  more 
in  other  European  states.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Amer.  schools  in  1879  was  5580.  L.  P.  Brock  ett. 

Deafness,  loss  or  imperfection  of  hearing,  may  be  con- 
genital or  acquired,  permanent  or  temporary,  complete  or 
partial.  It  may  be  (1)  "  nervous  ;"  (2)  the  result  of  local  dis- 
ease or  accident.    (.See  Eak,  Diseases  or.) 

Dedk,  da-ahk'  (  Fkancis).  a  Hungarian  statesman  and  ora- 
tor, b.  at  Kchiaain  the  co.  of  Zala  (Szalad)  Oct.  17,  1803.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  his  youth,  was  elected  to 
the  National  Diet  in  1832,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
party.  On  the  defeat  <jf  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  battle  in 
1849  he  quitted  public  life  and  retired  to  his  estate.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  Diet  in  1861,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  party  and  the  most  popular  man  in  Hungary.  D. 
is  regarded  as  "the  master-spirit  of  the  movement  by  which 
the  constitutional  autonomy  of  Hungai-y  was  restored  in 
1867,  anil  large  coneessions  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
extorted  from  the  emp.     D.  Jan.  28,  1876. 

Deal-FIslt  |so  called  because  its  thin  and  wide  body 
somewhat  resembles  a  deal  or  plank],  the  Trachypterris 
<irctk't/x,  a  species  of  the  family  Trachypteridas,  4  to  6  ft. 
long,  found  in  N.  lats.  in  Europe.  An  allied  species  occurs 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  U.  S. 

Dean  (Amos),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  Jan.  16,  1803, 
grad.  at  rnioii  Coll.  in  1823  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  prof, 
of  med.  .iurisprudence  and  law  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Wrote 
Fhiloii.  of  lIiiiiKni  Life,  Med.  Jurisprudence,  and  Hist,  of  t'iril- 
izalion.'  D.  Jan.  26,"  1868. 

Dean  (Jajies),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1776, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1800 :  was  tutor  in  the  Univ.  of  Vt. 
1807-09.  and  prof,  of  math,  there  1809-14,  1821-24.  Author  of 
a  Gitzcltv^r  of  Vt.    D.  Jan.  20.  1849. 

Deane  (Silas>,  a  diplomatist,  b.  atGroton,  Conn.,  Dec.  24, 
1737,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1758.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong,  in  1774,  and  was  sent  to  Fr.  in  1776  as  a  poUtical 
and  financial  agent.  He  was  recalled  in  1777,  charged  with 
having  deviated  fi'om  his  instructions  by  making  extrava- 
gant cojitracts,  and  by  profuse  promises  to  many  Fr. 
ottieeis  whom  he  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Then;  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that  D.  was  the  ^^ctim 
of  the  jealousy  of  unwoithv  men,  who  wrought  his  social 
and  financial  ruin.  In  1842  (.'ong.  found  that  a  large  sum 
was  due  to  his  heirs,  which  was  paid  53  yrs.  after  his  death. 
D.  Aug.  23.  1789. 

Dear'born  (Henkt),  a  gen.,  b.  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
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•J5.  17M.  Was  rapt,  at  the  battle  of  IJunker  Hill  17").  major 
ill  the  eaiHiiaiirn  aiiainst  Hurirovne  in  1777.  and  in  177S  fouf?ht 
at  Monmouth,  lie  was  M.  ('.  from  Mass.  17!t3-i)7,  and  see.  of 
war  under  Jefferson  LSdi-Oi).  Became  maj.-jren.,  and  cap- 
tiiivd  York  uiow  Toronto)  in  Canada  Apr.  27,  1813;  was 
L".  S.  minister  to  Fort.  18:i:i-34.    D.  June  6,  1829. 

DeatU  [Gr.  Odraro? ;  Lat.  wiw.<,  iiwrds  :  Fr.  9)W>-f  ;  Ger. 
Toil],  the  ces.sation  of  vital  functions  in  animals  and  plants. 
The  active  iilienomena  observed  after  death,  sucli  as  ma- 
terial decav  and  loss  of  heat,  are  merely  conthiuations  of 
processes  Vvliicli  have  been  goinjr  on  through  life.  The  cor- 
respondinir  i>perations  of  repairliavinjj  ceased,  the  destruc- 
tive processes  become  manifest.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
in  ordinary  conditions,  new  and  much  more  rapid  destruc- 
tive chantres  are  induced. 

Local  or  partial  1).  of  an  animal  is  called  mortification, 
sansrene,  or  spliacelus  :  if  In  a  bone,  it  is  necrosis.  Molec- 
ular D.  of  animal  tissue  is  called  ulceration,  except  in  bony 
tissues,  when  it  has  the  name  of  caries.  Systemjf  D.  is 
said  by  Bichat  to  be  either— 1,  by  "syncope,"  or  famting, 
when  the  liearfs  action  fails  from  lack  of  its  usual  stimulus ; 
2.  by  "asphyxia,"  when  suffocation  occurs  or  the  lungs 
cease  to  act ;  or  3,  by  "  coma,"  when  D.  begins  at  the  brain. 
Other  authoi-ities  add  to  these  forms  I),  by  (4i  "  ana?mia." 
or  deficiency  of  the  blood,  by  (.5)  "  asthenia."  or  weakness, 
and  (6)  by  starvation  ;  but  these  may  be  res-anled  as  vari- 
eties of  the  first  form,  or  syncope.  .Still  others  reckon  as 
distinct  forms  of  D.  (7)  that' by  paralysis— which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  second  form— that  produced  by 
asphyxia,  or  apnoea.  .\n  eighth  form,  "necra^mia."  or  D. 
by  tile  blood,  when  the  latter  element  is  poisoned  or  changed 
in  character  by  disease,  is  mentioned  by  writers.  It  would 
be  dilticult  to  assign  some  instances  (such  as  instantaneous 
1>.  from  an  injury)  to  any  one  of  these  categories.  It  is 
asserted  by  many  careful  observers  that  D.  is  usually  pain- 
less, and  that  the  apparent  agony  or  struggle  so  often  ob- 
served is  automatic.  Cases  are  on  record  of  burial  after 
apparent  1).  Such  terrible  mistakes  may  be  prevented  by 
observing  the  rule  of  preserving  bodies  until  unequivocal 
siirns  of  decay  are  observed.  AVill.vru  Parker. 

Deatli,  Brothers  of,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  sup- 
jiressed  by  Pt>pe  Urban  VIII.  about  16.30.  They  always 
carried  with  them  a  death's  head  to  remind  them  contin- 
ually of  deatli. 

Deatli's-Head  ITIoth,  or  Aclieron'tia  [from  .Ic/i'- 
f /ow,  in  the  Ur.  mythol- 
ogy a  river  of  the  ^iead], 
is  a  genus  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Sjihingidae. 
There  is  found  in  Eng. 
and  other  European 
countries  a  species  of 
this  genus  (the  -4.  of- 
1-opoft),  having  on  the 
back  of  the  thorax  a 
remarkable  representa- 
tion of  a  human  skull, 
and  it  has  hence  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  death's- 
head  moth.  This  is  a 
very  handsome  insect,  and  is  from  4)4  to  ^}4  inches  in  ex- 
panse of  wing.  If  disturbed  or  handle^l,  it  makes  a  peculiar 
squeaking  noise,  the  only  known  example,  it  is  said,  of  a 
lepidopterous  insect  having  what  may  be  called  a  voice.  It 
is  much  dreaded  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  who 
consider  its  appearance  to  be  ominous  of  evil.  It  does  not 
hesitate  to  attack  Ijee-hives,  devouriug  the  honey  and  put- 
ting the  bees  to  flight.  Though  possessing  no  weapons  of 
defence  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  it  appears  to  suffer 
no  harm  from  its  armed  enemies.  Its  larva  is  a  large  cater- 
pillar about  .5 inches  in  length,  with  beautiful  markings  ;  the 
color  is  a  kind  of  greenish-yellow,  and  the  back  is  tr;i versed 
by  lines  partly  blue  and  pai'tly  white,  speckled  with  black 
spots.  The  caterpiUar  feeds  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato  plant,  and  il  retires  deep  into  the  earth,  and  changes 
into  a  chrysalis  in  the  month  of  Sept.  It  emerges  the  fol- 
lowing June  or  July,  transformed  into  a  perfect  insect. 
This  moth  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  autumn. 

Death  Valley,  Cal.,  so  called  because  a  party  of  emi- 
grants, on  their  way  to  Cal.,  perished  there  from  thirst  and 
starvation  in  1849.  About  11  yrs.  afterward  Dr.  I.  R.  N. 
Owen,  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cal.  boundary  survey,  followed  the 
marks  of  their  wagon-wheels,  and  discovered  the  remains 
of  their  fires  and  the  iron  of  their  wagons  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  camped,  these  remains  being  perfectly  preserved 
in  tills  rainless  region.  This  valley  is  the  most  N.  of  a  chain 
of  desert  basins  extending  from  the  head  of  the  (Jnlf  of  Cal. 
northward,  embracing  the  Col.  Desert,  the  Mohave  Desert, 
and  the  Amargosa  Desert,  or  "  D.  V."  It  is  situated  in  the 
S.  E.  portion  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.,  about  lat.  3»i°  \:y  N.  and  Ion. 
116°  .50'  W.  The  ba.sin  or  sink  is  about  39  m.  long  and  11  m. 
wide,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  very  high  and  precipitous  mts.,  the 
most  consi)icuons  of  which  are  the  Panamint  Mts.  on  the 
W.  and  the  .\margosa  Mts.  on  the  E.  It  is  a  dreary  and 
desolate  region,  neaily  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
fearfully  hot  in  sunmier.  and  occasionally  swept  by  terrible 
sandstorms.  The  .\margosa  Kiver  flows  into  the"S.  end  of 
the  valley,  and  Furnace  Creek  runs  into  the  E.  side  of  its  N. 
extremity  :  all  the  waters  ."hd-  when  they  reach  the  vallev. 
The  soil  is  covered  with  a  white  alkaline  efflorescence,  but 
in  winter  it  is  somewhat  marshy  near  the  centre.  The  for- 
mations surrounding  it  are,  to  a  large  extent,  volcanic, 
obsidian  being  abundant  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  .\margosa 
Mts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with 
the  topography  of  this  portion  of  Cal.  is  the  fact  that  this 
valley,  although  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent— being 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  lofty  Sierra  Xev.  range  and  200  m.  from 
any  sea— i.v />■'///;  ].")0  fo  'X)0  Jf.  Moir  t/ic  xea-lete/.  This  fact 
lias  been  established  by  careful  barometric  measurements. 
Until  recently  this  was  supposed  to  be  true  of  no  other  part 
of  the  N.  Amer.  continent  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast ;  but  it  is  now  known,  by  means  of  careful 
levellings,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Col.  Desert  in  .San 
Diego  CO.,  about  200  m.  farther  S.,  is  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  greatest  depression  near  the  X.  extremity.  Dry 
Lake,  being  from  2.')0  to  300  ft.  below  the  sea-level.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  the  remarkable  depression  of 
D.  V.  occurs  in  comparative  proximity  to  the  loftiest  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Xev.  Mts.,  the  crowning  peak,  Mt.  Whitney, 
being  about  7')  ra.  to  the  W.  of  it.  John  Le  Conte. 

Deatli-Watcli,  the  name  of  certain  small  beetles  jiro- 
ducing  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  This  sound  being 
more  readily  heard  in  the  stillness  attending  sickness,  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  superstitious  belief  that  it  progno.sticates 
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death  ;  hence  the  name.  The  common  D.-W.  (A)iobhnn)  is  a 
species  of  borer.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  dusky-brown  color.  The  Artro]>osptihatoriiis,  a  very 
different  insect,  is  called  in  Eng.  by  the  same  popular  name, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Deb'orali,  a  Heb.  prophetess  and  judge,  the  wife  r)f 
Lapidoth,  gained  celebrity  by  her  successful  efforts  to 
liberate  the  Israelites  from  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  She  Ls 
supposed  to  have  composed  the  lyric  which  forms  the  5th 
chap,  of  Judg. 

De  Bow  (James  Dunwoody  Brownson),  a  writer  on 
commerce  and  statistics,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  10, 1820. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In  184.5  he  removed  to  Xew 
Orleans  and  founded  Z***  Boiv's  Commercial  Berieir.  which  he 
edited  for  many  yrs.  He  became  in  1847  prof,  of  political 
economy  in  the  Univ.  of  La.     D.  Feb.  27,  1807. 

Debreczin,  da-bret'sin,  a  royalfreetownof  Hungary  on 
a  sandy  plain  116  m.  E.  of  Pesth,  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  k.  K.  It  has  a  fine  town-hall  and  a  Calvinistic  Coll. 
Most  of  the  inhabs.  are  Prots.  and  ^Magyars.     Pop.  51,112. 

Debt,  det,  in  law,  means  a  sum  of  money  due  which  is 
certain  in  amount  or  capable  of  being  reduced  to  certainty. 
Such  an  indebtedness  may  arise  either  as  the  result  of  a 
judgment  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  on  a  sealed  instrument 
(specialty),  or  on  an  unsealed  instrument,  or  on  a  mere  oral 
contract.  D.  are  thus  distinguished  into  such  as  are  of 
record,  or  of  special  contract  or  simple  contract.  They  may 
arise  either  on  an  express  or  implied  promise.  Action  of 
D.  is  a  common-law  action  brought  to  collect  a  D.  It  is  also 
used  to  collect  a  penalty  given  by  statute. 

Debt,  National,  of  the  L'.  S.,  as  it  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  yr.  1873,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ob- 
ligations incurred  or  accruing  since  the  beginning  of  1861, 
and,  as  usually  stated  in  official  reports,  it  was,  on  Jan.  1, 
1873,  $2, 162,2.52,.3;38.  But  this  sum  embraces  all  known  liabili- 
ties of  the  govt.,  including  the  entire  amount  of  currency 
outstandhig  issued  by  the  treas.  directly,  with  various  items 
of  old  debts  long  unclaimed,  and  probably  obsolete,  though 
still  necessarily  carried  on  the  books  of  the  treas.  The 
total  amount  of  outstanding  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  1882  was  Sl.-534.:i:M,(5lX). 

Decal'comaiiie  [Fr.  dicalquer.  to  "  connterdraw."  and 
manie,  "  fancy"],  the  art  of  transferring  pictures  and  de- 
signs upon  china,  glass,  marble,  wood,  leather,  etc.  The 
picture  to  be  applied  is  coated  thinly  with  prepared  cement, 
then  placed  in  the  jiosition  required  and  pressed  tightly.  A 
damp  sponge  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  till  the  paper 
becomes  moist,  after  which  it  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
picture  will  remain  upon  the  object. 

Dee'alitre  [Fr.].  a  measure  equivalent  to  10  litres. 

Dec'alogue  [Gr.  fieicaAoyos,  or  oi  SfKa  Koyoi.  "  the  ten 
words"],  called  also  the  Ten  Coiniiiaiidnients,  is  that 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  3-17  and  re- 
peated in  a  hortatory  form  in  Dent.  v.  7  21.  The  ten  com- 
mandments, with  the  exception  of  the  4th  and  the  5th,  are 
negative  ones.  The  D.  is  generally  regarded  as  a  moral 
code.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  4th  tor  Sabbath) 
commandment  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  moral  element 
in  it.     Christ  reduced  the  ten  commandments  to  two. 

De  Camp  (John  CX  U.  S.  X.,  b.  Oct.  5.  1812,  in  X.  J., 
entered  the  navv  as  a  mdpn.  Oct.  1. 1827  ;  became  a  rear-ad- 
miral (retired  list)  in  1870.  He  commanded  the  Iroquois  in 
everv  action  on  Miss,  under  Farragut.     D.  June  24,  1875. 

De  €andolle,  deh  kon-dol'  uW-custin  PvrajieIi^M.  D., 
a  botanist  of  Fr.  extraction,  b.  at  lieneva  Feb.  4.  I4.8.  At 
Paris  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  botanist  Desfontaines  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  In  18(U 
griid.  with  an  Kxsati  on  the  Medicinal  ProjieiMtn  of  P/anU  : 
became  in  1808  prof",  of  bot.  at  Montpellier.  and  pub.  in  1813 
his  K/emeii/iin/  T/ieon/  of  Hot.,  a  profound  work,  m  which  he 
developed  his  new  svstem  of  clas.sification  according  to  the 
natural  method.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Geneva.  His  P)-o- 
dromtiK  Si/xteinatis  XatuialiK  lieqni  TVr;r/"/>(7/.v,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish,  is  a  verv  important  book  of  reference  for 
working  botanists.  D.  Sept.  9.  1841.  (.See  Delarive,  A.  P. 
Decandolle.  sa  Me  et  ses  Traraiu:) 

Decap'olls   [from  the  Gr.  5«a,   "ten,"    and    jtoAis,    a 
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"city"],  a  dist.  containiiifc  W  cities  of  Pal.  and  Syria, 
fouiided  principally  by  yeterans  from  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der, but  recolonized  and  endowed  with  special  prmleges 
after  the  Rom.  conquest  of  Syria  (65  b.  c). 

Deoa'tur,  Ala.    See  Appendix. 

Decatur,  a  city,  important  R.  R.  centre,  and  cap.  of 
Macon  co..  111.,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Sangamon  Riyer,  39  m.  E. 
of  Sprintrtield.     Pop.  1870,  7161  :  1880,  9047. 

Det-atiir,  Ind.    See  Appendi.k. 

Decatur,  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.,  116  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  chicasro.     Pop.  1870,  1420  ;  1880,  1267. 

Decatur,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Decatur  (Stephen),  a  com.,b.  at  Sinnepuxent,  Md.,  Jan. 
5,  1779.  and  entered  the  nayy  in  1798.  In  Feb.  1804  he  led  a 
small  part\'  which  burned  in  the  haib(n-  of  Tripoli  the  Amer. 
friiratc  Fhiladeli/hia  after  she  had  been  captured.  For  this 
exploit  he  was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  capt.  Haying  taken 
coinniand  of  the  frisate  United  States,  he  captured  the  Brit. 
friuate  Maiedonian  Oct.  25,  1812.  On  June  17,  181.5,  he  cap- 
tured two  Alsrerine  vessels  of  wai',  and  compelled  the  dey 
of  Ali^iers  to  sue  for  peace.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Com. 
James  Barron  jNIar.  22,  1820. 

Decein'ber  [Fr.  Dtcembre,  from  Eat.  decern,  "ten"],  the 
12th  and  last  month  of  the  yr..  is  so  called  because  in  the 
anc.  Rom.  calendar  it  was  the  10th  month. 

Decenj'virl  (sing-.  Decemvir),  Eat.,  from  decern, 
"  ten."  and  rir  (plu.  riri),  a  "  man  "],  a  name  applicable  es- 
pecially to  ten  patrician  magistrates  elected  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  Rom.  state,  and  invested  with  supreme 
authority  for  a  yr.  :  a  new  commis.sion,  consisting  partly  of 
plebeians  with  similar  powers,  was  appointed  tlie  next  yr., 
the  result  of  their  lalxn-s  beiuja:  the  Twelve  Tal)les,  wliich 
became  the  foundation  of  Rom.  law.  The  new  decemviri 
proceeded  to  lawless  acts,  were  driven  from  office,  and  the 
old  maiiistracy  was  re-established.  Beside  these,  there  were 
D.  for  various  special  purposes. 

Dec'Imal  [Eat.  decent,  "ten"],  a  number  written  in  the 
scale  of  iiiis.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  fraction 
whose  denominator  is  some  power  of  10;  in  this  case  the 
denominator  is  not  written,  but  indicated  by  a  point  (•) 
called  a  (/e'v' //((// j/^r*;;// ,•  the  numerator  is  then  equal  to  the 
number  following  the  point,  and  the  denominator  is  1  fol- 
lowed by  as  many  zeros  as  tliei-e  are  decimal  jilaces. 

Deciiis,  de'she-us  (Caius  Messius  (Ji'inti's  Ti!.\.i.\niis'i,  a 
Rom.  emp.,  b.  in  Pannonia  about  200  a.  d.  lie  had  command 
of  an  army  which  revolted  against  the  emp.  Philip  and  pro- 
claimed I).  In  the  battle  that  ensued  Philip  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  249.  He  persecuted  the  Chrs. ;  was  killed  in 
battle  by  the  Goths  in  Nov.  251. 

Deck'er  (Thomas),  an  En^.  dramatist,  b.  before  1600.  He 
wrote  several  plays  in  partnersliip  with  P'ord  and  Rowley. 
Wrote  Fortu/iatiis,  or  the  Wisli'airj  Cup,  etc.    D.  after  16.38. 

Declara''tioii  [Eat.  dec/a rti/io,  from  rffctero,  to  "  make 
clear"],  an  affirmation;  the  act  of  declaring  ;  a  public  an- 
nouncement ;  a  public  expression  of  facts  or  opinions  ;  a 
proclamation.  Among  the  most  memorable  of  all  political 
documents  is  the  Amer.  Dec.  of  Ind.  The  first  Colonial 
Cong,  passed  an  important  "D.  of  Rights  "  at  Phila.  on  the 
14th  of  Oct.  1774.  Though  less  famous  than  the  Dec.  of  Ind., 
it  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  hist,  of  our  country. 
A  "  D.  of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  at  Paris  Aug.  18,  1789.  The  "D.  of  Thorn"  (Eat. 
declaratio  Thorn uent^is)  was  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
at  Tiiorn,  in  Poland,  in  164.5,  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
chs.,  the  design  being  to  settle  controverted  points. 

D.,  in  law,  is  a  specification  of  a  cause  of  action  by  a  plain- 
tiff against  a  defendant ;  the  pleading  in  which  a  plaintiff 
sets  forth  his  case  against  the  defendant.  It  contains  cer- 
tain formal  or  substantial  parts,  such  as  the  title,  venue,  the 
cause  of  action,  and  the  conclusion.  If  the  plaintiff  fails  to 
declare  within  a  certain  time,  the  defendant  may  obtain 
judgment  of  itori  pros.  The  term  is  used  in  other  signiflca- 
tions  in  other  branches  of  the  law— c.  g.  D.  of  trust,  D.  of 
uses,  D.  in  evidence,  etc. 

D.  OF  War,  the  formal  announcement  by  a  govt,  of  its  in- 
tention towage  war  atrainst  anotlier,  is  a  proceeding  which 
is  observed  among  all  civilized  nations,  though  instances 
have  frequently  occurred  where  de  facto  wars  have  been 
carried  on  without  such  notification,"  as  between  the  Eng. 
and  Sp.  at  sea  at  various  times  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  of  Eng.  Powerful  nations  have  also 
sometimes,  without  any  such  D.,  attacked  the  weak,  de- 
sii^ning  a  breach  of  international  law.  In  the  U.  S.  the  D. 
of  war  is  a  power  exercised  by  Cong,  alone.  During  the 
age  of  chivalry,  a  herald  made  D.  of  war  at  the  enemy's 
court,  his  tabard  on  his  arm.  No  offence  was  taken  at  his 
defiance,  which  was  frequently  rewarded  by  gifts  of  money 
from  the  party  defied. 

Declara'tioii  of  Indcpcn'deiice.  The  first  Cong, 
of  the  13  Brit,  (•olonies  whicii  led  to  their  union  in  resistance 
to  the  crown,  and  ultimately  to  their  independence  as  States, 
met  in  Phila.  Sept.  5,  1774.  The  immeiliate  cause  of  this  as- 
semblage was  what  was  known  as  tlie  "  Boston  Port  Bill  "— 
i.  e.  an  ac^t  of  Pari,  by  which  the  pt.  of  Boston  was  closed 
and  the  custom-house  removed  to  Salem,  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  When  the  news  of  this 
act  of  Pari,  was  known  in  this  country  it  excited  intense  in- 
terest in  all  the  colonies,  and  especially  in  Va.  It  was  then 
that  the  cry  was  raised  tlieret'iat  "the  cause  of  Boston  is 
the  cause  of  us  all."  The  result  was  the  call  of  a  gen.  Cong, 
of  all  the  States,  to  meet  by  dei)uties  at  the  time  and  place 
stated,  for  .ioint  consultation  and  action  in  the  maintenance 
of  lirincii)les  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  rights  and 
libi^rtiesof  all.  'I'his  Cong.,  after  adoi)iing  various  measures 
lookjngto  redress  <if  grie\'anci's,  and  without  any  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  indeiiiMiilence,  adjourned.  Sept.  2(>,  1774,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  another  similar  Cong,  meet  ISla.y  10,  1775. 
But,  so  far  from  redressing  grievanct^s,  the  course  of  the 
Brit.  Pari,  was  to  increase  the  alienatitm.  In  Apr.  1775  there 
were  3000  Brit,  troops  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 


measures  of  oppression  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Hostil- 
ities  ensued  :  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Eexington  were 
fought,  engagements  also  took  place  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  and  Skenesborough,  N.  Y.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  second  Cong,  of  the  colonies  assembled,  Maj^ 
10,  1775.  The  colonies  raised  troops  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  George  Washington  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  colonial  forces.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
3  days  afterward.  Pubhc  excitement  increased.  On  :May 
20,  1775,  the  peojile  of  N.  C.  proclaimed  their  celebrated 
Mecklenburg  D.  of  I.  On  June  7,  1776,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried,  "  that  these  tmitcd  colonies  were,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  indeiicndent  states."  A  committee  to 
draw  up  the  joint  declaration  was  appointed  on  the  same 
day,  and  another  to  draw  up  articles  of  confederation.  The 
committee  on  the  declaration  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R. 
Eivingston.  The  report  was  made  June  28.  This  celebrated 
paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  came  up  for  final 
action  on  July  4,  when  it  received  the  unanimous  vote,  not 
only  of  all  the  colonies,  but  of  all  their  delegates  in  Cong.  It 
was  voted  upon  by  the  colonies  as  separate  and  distinct  polit- 
ical bodies,  and  as  it  stands  on  the  journal  is  in  these  words  : 
"  In  Congress,  July  4,  1776.  The  unanimous  Declaration  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  of  America." 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
The  "  Liberty  Bell  "  was  first  imported  from  Eng.  in  1753. 
It  was  cracked  at  the  first  ringing  after  its  arrival,  and  re- 
cast in  Phila.  in  the  same  yr.  Upon  the  fillets  around  it  were 
cast  (23  yrs.  before  the  Dec.  of  Ind.)  the  prophetic  words  : 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  in- 


habitants thereof  "  After  the  first  reading  of  the  Declaration 
it  was  rung  for  more  than  2  hours,  with  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  the  beating  of  drums  It  lias  been  broken  for  many 
yrs.,  and  stands  in  the  liall  of  the  old  State-house,  Phila. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  a  .state  paper  presented  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  (afterward  William  III. 
and  Mary  II.)  at  the  time  the  crown  was  tendered  to  them 
(Feb.  13, 1689).  The  declaration  complained  of  several  griev- 
ances which  Eng.  had  endured  during  the  reign  of  James  II., 
then  asserted  the  rights  which  had  been  thus  violated,  and 
claimed  various  privileges  for  the  nation.  The  substance  of 
this  declaration  became  the  "Bill  of  Rights." 

Decliiia'tion  [Eat.  dcclino,  to  "  deviate  "],  in  astron.,  the 
angular  distance  of  a  body  from  the  equinoctial ;  it  is  counted 
both  N.  and  S.,  and  may  "have  any  value  from  0  to  90°. 

Declination  of  tlie  OTagiiet'lc  Nee'dle  is  the  devi- 
ation of  the  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  (i.  e.  the  straight  line 
which  jt)ins  its  poles)  from  the  astronomical  meridian.  This 
declination  is  sometimes  toward  the  W.  and  sometimes  tow- 
ard the  E. 

Deco'rali,  a  city,  cap.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  I'pper  la.  River.  It  contains  the  Nor.  Eutheran  Coll. 
Pop.  1870,  2110:  1880,  2951. 

Dec'orate  [fr( nn  the  Eat,  decoro,  decoratum,  to  "  adorn"], 
to  adorn,  ('inl)cllish  ;  to  trover  with  external  ornaments.  To 
D.  graces  is  to  garnish  tliem  with  flowers.  The  anniversary 
on  wiiich  flowers  are  jilaced  on  soldiers'  graves  in  the  U.  S. 
is  called  Decoration  Day,  and  is  observed  on  May  30. 

Dedliani,  ded'am,  R.  R.  centre  and  cap.  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  ('harles  River,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  the  State-house  in 
Boston.  The  town  has  a  large  R.  Cath.  mst.  under  the  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  home  for  fallen  women, 
which  receives  the  assistance  of  the  State.  The  tp.  of  Nor- 
wood has  been  set  off  from  D.  tp.  since  U.  S.  census  of  1870. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  7342;  1880,  0233. 

Dedica'tion  [Eat.  dedicatio,  from  dedico,  dedicatum,  to 
"  dedicate  "],  a  complimentary  address  to  a  particular  per- 
son, prefixed  by  an  author  to  his  work.  Horace,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Eucretius  were  among  those  who  practised  it. 
At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  few  works 
were  pub.  without  D.  Many  of  these  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  purity  o"f  style,  and  are  of  more  value 
than  the  treatises  to  whicli  they  are  prefixed.  A  complete 
hist,  of  D.  would  be  of  great  value,  as  throwing  light  upou 
the  hist,  and  character  of  many  distinguished  persons. 

Deed  [from  the  A.-S.  deed,  "done;"  hence,  as  a  noun, 
"  something  done  "  or  "  executed  "],  a  writing  on  paper  or 
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pan'hment,  sealed  and  delivered.  This  is  its  most  sen.  sijr- 
uitieation.  In  !i  resti'icted  sense  it  means  an  instrument  for 
the  eonveyanee  of  real  estate.  .\eeordin<r  to  Lord  t'oke,  it 
sliould  possess  the  followiiiir  requisites  :  writiiis,  parcliment 
or  paper,  a  person  able  to  eontiuct,  a  suttitient  name,  a  per- 
son able  to  be  eontraeted  witli.  a  sufticient  name,  a  tiling  to 
be  eontraeted  for,  apt  wi)rds  required  by  law.  sealin;r  and 
delivery.  D.  pursue  a  retrular  form— eoiitainiuK  tlie  premises, 
fnit>tii(/i/iii,  ttiitiH/'i/n.  ndd'  miinii.  eonditiems.  warranty,  cov- 
enants, and  conelusion.  The  premises  express  tlie  names  of 
tlie  parties,  tlieeonsideration  \o  be  paid  fortlie  eonveyance, 
and  a  deseription  of  the  property  conveyed.  Tliis  should  be 
minute  and  accurate.  The  "habendum"'  expresses  the  in- 
tei-est  which  the  grantee  is  to  liave,  whether  it  be  an  estate 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  an  inferior  estate  The  "  tenendum"  refers 
to  the  tenure  upon  whicli  the  land  is  to  be  held,  and  is  at 
present  of  no  practical  importance.  The  "condition," 
"warranty,"  and  "  covenants  "  are  not  found  in  all  D.  They 
may  be  iiiserted  whenever  requireil  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tioii  of  the  parties.  When  a  condition  is  resorted  to,  it  may 
be  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  The  covenants  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  conveyance.  In  a  conveyance  in  fee 
6  covenants  may  be  inserted,  and  in  such  case  the  instru- 
ment is  called  a  D.  with  full  covenants.  In  some  instances 
the  single  covenant  of  warranty  is  introduced,  when  it  is  or- 
dinarily termed  a  warranty  D.  In  many  cases  tliere  are  no 
covenants  at  all,  tlie  object  of  the  transaction  being  only  to 
convey  whatever  interest  the  grantor  may  have.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  common  law  that  some  words  in  a  conveyance  used 
by  a  grantor  will  imply  a  covenant.  This  doctrine  tends  to 
mislead  grantors  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  rules  of  law, 
and  it  lias  been  abrogated  in  some  of  tlie  States— e.  g.  N.  Y. 
There  is,  however,  an  important  rule  that  a  promise  may  be 
implied  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  from  his  acceptance  of  an 
instrument  containing  words  purporting  to  create  a  personal 
liability.  Thus,  if  tliere  are  words  to  the  effect  that  the 
grantee  assumes  the  pa^^Ilent  of  a  certain  specified  mort- 
gage, he  becomes  liable  by  his  acceptance,  though  he  does 
not  execute  the  instrument.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Deems  (Charles  F.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dec.  4,  1820,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  ;  served  in  the  Meth. 
ministry  of  the  S.  several  yrs.,  and  has  been  prof,  in  the 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  and  in  Kandolph-Macon  Coll.,  and  pres.  of 
Greensboro'  and  Centenary  Colls. ;  became  pastor  of  the 
Ch.  of  the  Strangers,  Xew  York.  Wrote  a  Life  of  Dr.  Clark, 
poems  entitled  Triumphs  of  Peace,  and  Life  of  Christ. 

Deep  River  [Indian  Sapponafi],  a,  river  of  N.  C,  flows 
S.  E.  and  then  nearly  E.  until  it  enters  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
Length  estimated  at  120  m.  In  the  valley  of  the  D.  R.  are 
extensive  beds  of  excellent  bituminous,  semi- bituminous, 
and  anthracite  coal. 

Deep-Sea  Dredging.  The  use  of  iron  dredges  for  pro- 
curing oysters,  etc.  in  shallow  water  has  long  been  known 
to  all  civilized  countries.  The  instrument  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  large  and  heavy,  consisting  of  an  iron  frame  several 
ft.  across,  with  one  scraping  edge,  which  acts  like  a  hoe  ; 
the  arms  to  which  the  drag-rope  is  fastened  are  usually 
rigid,  and  behind  the  frame  there  is  a  net  with  large  meshes 
of  wire-work.  This  instrument  is  efficient  for  dredging  large 
objects,  like  oysters,  etc.,  for  which  it  is  intended;  but  for 
scientific  purposes  it  is  of  little  use.  Hence,  various  modifi- 
cations have  been  demised  by  naturalists,  the  first  of  which 
was  used  if  not  invented  by  Otho  Frederick  INIiiller  on  the 
coasts  of  Nor.  and  Den.  before  1780.  Naturalists  now  use  a 
dredge  consisting  of  a  naiTow  rectangular  frame,  with  2 
scraping  edges,  the  ends  of  the  frame  being  of  round  iron, 
and  each  supporting  a  forked  iron  arm,  eacli  fork  being  bent 
around  the  end-piece  of  the  frame  at  the  corners,  so  as  to 
turn  freely  upon  it.  The  other  end  of  each  arm  is  furnished 
with  a  ring  or  eye,  to  which  the  drag-rope  is  attached.  To 
the  back  of  the  rectangular  frame  a  bag-like  net  of  stout 
twine,  with  small  meshes,  is  securely  attached.  For  dredg- 
ing in  shallow  water  or  on  rocky  bottoms  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
tect the  inner  net  or  bag  with  an  outside  bottomless  bag  of 
stout  canvas,  otherwise  the  rocks  will  quickly  destroy  the 
net.  The  drag-rope  is  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
dredge,  while  the  other  arm  is  tied  to  it  by  a  smaller  rope, 
so  that  in  case  the  dredge  becomes  wedged  between  rocks 
the  strain  upon  it  may  break  away  the  weaker  fastening, 
allowing  the  frame  to  straighten  out  and  thus  free  itself. 
One  or  more  weights  are  attached  to  the  rope  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  dredge,  partly  to  help  sink  the  rope, 
partly  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  dredge  down  upon  the  bottom 
in  its  proper  position.  In  very  deep  water  several  hundred 
lbs.  are  sometimes  used,  attached  several  hundred  ft.  from 
the  dredge.  The  dredge  must  be  drawn  slowly  over  the  bot- 
tom, either  by  tlie  drifting  of  the  vessel  by  tlie  force  of  the 
tide,  or  by  tlie  wind  without  sails,  or  by  an  occasional  turn 
of  the  wheels  of  a  steamer. 

The  Eng.  D.-S.  D.  expeditions  introduced  the  use  of  "  tan- 
gles "  in  connection  with  the  dredge,  and  these  proved  to  be 
very  valuable  adjuncts.  Tlie  "tangles  "  consist  of  pieces  of 
frayed-out  hemp-rope,  a  few  ft.  long,  tied  together  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  form  large  brushes.  They  generally  fastened 
the.se  to  the  iron  rod  attached  across  the  end  of  tlie  dredge- 
bag,  so  that  they  dragged  over  tiie  bottom  behind  t  he  dredge, 
and  cauglit  up  all  objects  having  rough  or  spiny  surfaces  ; 
but  many  of  the  olijects  thus  caught  had  been  already  bro- 
ken or  injured  by  the  dredge. 

During  the  past  2.5  yrs.  dredging  has  been  carried  on  along 
all  parts  of  the  European  and  N.  Amei".  coasts,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  woi-ld,  in  waters  of  moderate  depth.  But 
within  the  past  5  or  0  yrs.  these  investigations  of  tlie  life  of 
the  bottom  have  been  carried  on  successfully  at  far  greater 
depths,  both  on  the  Amer.  and  European  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  On  the  coast  of  Nor.  and  at  the  Lofoden  Islands 
collections  were  made  at  depths  between  2.")0  and  4.i0  fath- 
oms by  Dr.  G.  O.  Sars.  In  the  vr.  1807  D.  S.  D.  were  com- 
menced by  Mr.  L.  F.  de  Pourtales  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba.    In  1868  and 


1800  these  investigations  were  continued  in  that  region  by 
Mr.  de  Pourtales.  In  these  explorations  di-edgings  were 
made  on  several  lines  across  the  Straits  of  Florida,  from  the 
shores  to  the  deepest  waters.  In  1808  the  Eng.  govt,  fitted 
out  the  steamer  Lightning,  under  the  scientific  direction  of 
Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  for  the 
purpose  of  D.-S.  D.  In  1809  the  Porcupine  was  fitted  out  for 
the  same  service,  and  made  3  cruises.  In  1870  the  same  ves- 
sel made  a  new  cruise,  and  in  1870  Jlr.  Marshall  Hall  dredged 
in  deep  water  off  the  coasts  of  Sp.  and  Port,  in  his  yaciit 
Norma.  In  1871-72  the  late  Dr.  William  Stimson  dredged  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.  on  board  the  1'.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Bache,  and  in  1872  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  and  O.  Harger,  on  board 
the  same  steamer,  made  the  deepest  dredgings  yet  accom- 
plished ofif  the  N.  coast  of  the  U.  S.  All  these  dredgings  were 
carried  on  with  important  results.  {From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cijc,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Veurill.] 

Deep-Sea  Soniidiiiq:^.  It  is  diflBcult  to  define  precise- 
ly what  is  to  lie  understood  by  the  expression  "  deep-sea 
soundings."  There  are  places  in  the  ocean  very  near  to  the 
most  frequented  shores,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  where  it  has  been  found  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  water  with  certainty,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  cuirent,  combined  with  the  great 
depth  ;  or  the  same  stream  within  a  few  miles  of  the  N.  shore 
of  Cuba,  where  the  depth  of  less  than  1000  fathoms,  com- 
bined with  the  strength  of  the  cuiTent,  for  a  long  time  baffied 
the  skill  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Amer.  navy  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  section  across  the  straits  between  Cuba  and  Key 
West.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  areas  extending 
hundreds  of  m.  seaward  from  the  coast  of  continents,  like 
the  plateau  off  the  coast  of  Ire.,  where  the  dejith  hardly  ex- 
ceeds 500  fathoms,  and  soundings  are  so  easily  made  that 
they  would  be  classed  in  hydrographic  work  as  "off-shore 
soundings."  Other  portions  of  the  sea-bed,  again,  deepen 
gradually  from  the  shores  outward,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  where  off-shore  soundings  end  and  D.-S.  S.  begin. 

The  precise  definition  is  of  little  importance,  however,  at 
the  present  time ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  m  the  early  at- 
tempts to  determine  depths  of  the  ocean  out  of  sight  of  land 
a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  (or  6000  ft.)  was  considered  a  D.-S.  S. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  successful  effort 
having  been  made  to  determine  depths  greater  than  1000 
fathoms  previous  to  that  of  Capt.  James  Ross  in  the  yr.  1840. 
Up  to  that  time  navigators  had  been  engrossed  in  geograph- 
ical explorations,  and  had  contented  themselves  with  re- 
garding the  ocean  as  practically  unfathomable  beyond  a  very 
narrow  belt  along  the  shores  of  continents.  Capt.  James  Ross 
of  the  Eng.  navy  was  the  first  explorer  who  dispelled  this 
idea  by  a  successful  effort  to  sound  in  what  was  evidently 
very  deep  water.  In  the  yv.  1840,  while  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Afr.,  he  prepared  several  m.  of  sounding-line  upon  a  reel, 
and  having  attached  a  weight  of  540  lbs.  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  this  weight  was  allowed  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  A  sudden  cessation  of  the  descending  motion  indi- 
cated that  the  bottom  was  reached,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  length  of  line  run  out  was  2077  fathoms.  In  a  subsequent 
attempt  during  the  same  voyage  4000  fathoms  of  line  were 
run  out  without  finding  bottom,  and  the  line  finally  broke. 
The  first  sounding  was  doubtless  as  nearly  correct  as  most 
soundings  since  made  at  same  depth  by  other  explores. 

Another  attempt,  made  in  1843  by  officers  of  the  Eng.  navy, 
in  the  S.  ocean,  proved  a  failure,  no  bottom  having  been 
reached  with  4000  fathoms  of  line  out.  In  1847  another  sound- 
ing was  made  by  Capt.  Stanley,  midway  between  the  coasts 
of  Afr.  and  S.  Amer.,  bottom  having  been  reported  at  2600 
fathoms,  but  the  result  was  doubtful. 

These  are  the  only  recoi-ded  soundings  made  by  the  Eng. 
navy  before  the  problem  was  taken  up  by  the  Amer.  navy. 
In  1843  Lieut-Commander  (now  Admiral)  Davis,  who  was 
then  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  made  several 
successful  soundings  off  Block  Island,  in  water  a  little  less 
than  2000  fathoms'  depth.  A  cup  for  bringing  up  specimens 
of  the  bottom  was  attached  to  the  lead,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  portion  of  the  deep-sea  mud  was  brought  to  light 
from  these  depths.  Deep-sea  explorations  became  from  that 
time  invested  with  a  special  interest  from  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  animal  life  or  the  remains  of  minute  ani- 
mals in  every  specimen  of  the  bottom  brought  to  the  surface. 

During  a  period  of  10  yrs.  subsequent  to  the  explorations 
of  Commander  Davis,  D.-S.  S.  were  continued  off  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  N.  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Bache,  supt.  of  the  L^.  S.  Coast  Survey,  in  a  series  of 
sections  run  perpendicular  to  the  coast,  made  with  a  view 
of  tracing  the  form  of  the  bottom  along  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  taken  beneath  the  surface  at  various  depths,  indi- 
cated, by  successive  bands  of  cool  and  warm  water,  the 
probable  existence  of  submarine  ranges  of  mts.  having 
courses  coincident  with  these  bands,  and  the  sections  deter- 
mined confirmed  this  idea  wherever  the  depths  could  be 
determined.  During  the  progress  of  these  explorations  the 
U.  S.  N.  dept.,  through  the  efforts  of  Lieut.  Maury,  under- 
took an  extensive  series  of  D.-S.  S.  in  various  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  as  the  observations  were  scattered  and  not 
confined  to  systematic  lines,  and  were,  moreover,  made  by  a 
method  which  had  in  it  great  elements  of  uncertainty,  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  the  extension  of  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  tlie  ocean-bed  was  concerned,  were  very  meagre. 
The  explorations,  however,  served  to  prepare  for  this  kind 
of  service  officers  who  subsequently  did  important  work. 
Among  tliese  was  Lieut.  Berrvman,  who  afterward  ran  the 
first  line  of  soundings  aiross  t\ic  N.  .\tlantic.  The  mventiou 
of  the  apparatus  for  dctacliiiig  the  licavy  lead  at  the  bottom, 
thus  enabUug  a  small  line  to  be  used  for  bringing  up  speci- 
mens of  the  bottom,  was  also  one  of  the  fruits  of  these  ex- 
plorations. Brooke's  lead,  or  detaching  apparatus,  became, 
both  in  the  Amer.  and  in  foreign  explorations,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  sounding-instruments. 

The  first  lines  of  sounding  which  were  carried  across  the 
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Atlantic  were  run  bv  Lieut.  Berrynian  of  the  L.  S.  N.,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie  practicability  of  layinga  sub- 
nianne  cable.  I'pon  the  favorable  report  of  his  soundings 
it  was  determined  definitelv  to  undertake  this  work.  Lieut. 
Berrymaii  was  followed  in  this  field  of  exploration  by  Lieut. 
J)aynian  of  the  K.  N..  whose  results  were  confirmatory  of 
those  of  Lieut.  Berrj'man.  ,  ^ 

The  depths  obtained  bv  both  these  officers  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  have  larse  probable  errors,  and  the  small  number  of 
observations  made  for  so  lonjr  a  line  rendered  it  impossible 
to  construct  a  i)rofile  of  the  bottom  of  positive  accuracy. 
The  actual  laviiit?  of  the  telegraph  cables  furnished  the  only 
convincing  aiid  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
conditions  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise. 

After  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  the  Eng.  admiralty 
took  up  the  question  of  deep-sea  explorations  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  the  field  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Amer.  navv  altogether.    (See  Ocean.)    W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Deer  [etymologically  related  to  the  Or.  e-qp ;  Ger.  Tlder, 
a  ■•  beast  "j,  the  name  given  to  those  species  of  Cervida; 
which  are  provided  with  antlers,  in  the  male  at  least.  The 
reindeer  of  both  sexes  are  antlered.  but  the  females  of  the 
other  species  are  destitute  of  them.  The  prin.  species  are 
tlie  Elk  or  ]\Ioose,  Fallow-Deer,  Red-Deer,  Reindeer  or 
Caribou,  Roebuck,  and  Wapiti.  The  characteristic  North 
American  D.  belong  to  the  genus  C'arkici/>i.  The  most 
common  species  is  Cariacus  \lroiiiiaiiiii<.  Its  food  varies 
with  the  season ;  in  winter,  buds  of  shrubs ;  in  spring  and 
summer,  grass,  grain,  berries,  and  the  like.  The  mule-I). 
( Cariacus  macrotis)  is  larger  than  the  common  D.  Its  horns 
are  twice  forked  and  its  ears  long,  whence  the  name.  It  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  from  lat. 
54°  to  30°.  The  black-tailed  I).  ( Vanncn.-'  RicharflsoiuW,  some- 
what larger  than  the  common  I),  but  smaller  than  the  inule- 
D.,  is  found  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Rocky  Mt.  region. 
Many  species  of  I),  exist  in  S.  Amer.,  Afr.,  and  especially  in 
Asia  and  its  islands. 

Deer'fleld,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  33  m.  N.  of 
Springfield.  Tlie  tp.  contains  the  v.  of  S.  D.,  and  was  the 
scene  of  several  ct>ntcsts  with  the  Indians  in  colonial  times. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Bloody  Brook  mas- 
sacre" (1075),  and  the  burning  of  the  v.  by  the  Fr.  and  In- 
dians under  I>e  Rouville  (1703).  Old  D.  has  a  beautiful 
soldiers'  monument,  and  there  is  at  S.  Y>.  a  marble  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  Bloody  Brook  disaster.  D.  has 
an  acad.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  3632  ;  1880,  3.543. 

Deer  Grass  Uihexia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Melastomace;e.    Eight  species  are  natives  of  the  V.  S. 

Deer  Liodge  City,  on  Deer  Lodge  River,  cap.  of  Deer 
Lodire  CO.,  ;Moiit.,  has  a  penitentiary.'    Pop.  1H80.  941. 

Deer'niouse,  or  Juiiip'liig  Mouse  {Mei-ionen),  a 
genus  of  rodents  allied  to  the  mouse  and  .ierboa  families, 
are  natives  of  Amer.  One  species,  the  Labrador  .lumping 
mouse,  is  found  far  N.  The  Canada  jumping  mouse  (Meri- 
onex  Can  a  (/en, lis)  is  active  and  beautiful,  having  long,  slen- 
der hind  legs  and  a  very  long  tail.    It  can  leap  4  yards. 

Defamation.     See  Slander. 

Default'  {Fi.  t/e/'i'/f,  from  «/e,  intensive,  and  faillir,  to 
"fail"],  in  law,  is,  in  a  gen.  sense,  the  omission  of  any  act 
which  a  party  ought  to  perform  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  a  legal  remedy.  Such  is,  for  example,  non-appearance  in 
court  on  a  day  assigned.  If  a  plaintiff  in  an  action  make  D., 
he  is  non.suited  ;  if  a  defendant,  .iudgment  by  D.  is  passed 
again.st  him.    Judgment  by  D.  is  not  necessarily  final. 

Defeas'auce  [Norman  Fr.  i/ef'esance,  from  de,  negative, 
iind /aire,  to  "do  or  perform"],  in  law,  a  collateral  deed 
made  at  the  same  time  with  a  deed  of  conveyance,  contain- 
ing conditions  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate  thus 
created  may  be  defeated ;  also  a  D.  as  to  a  bond  or  recog- 
nizance is  a  condition  contained  in  or  indorsed  on  the  in- 
strument, which  when  performed  defeats  it. 

Deferent  [Lat.  dtfero,  to  "cany  away"].  In  anc. 
astron.,  tlie  alternate  advance  and  retrogradatiou  of  the 
planets  was  explained  by  supposing  the  planet  to  revolve  in 
a  small  circle  whose  centre  was  carried  around  the  earth  on 
a  second  circle  coinciding  with  the  planets'  mean  path  ;  this 
latter  circle  was  called  the  deferent. 

Detl'ance,  R.  R.  .iunc,  cap.  of  Defiance  co.,  O.,  on  the 
Maumee  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  50  m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Toledo.    Pop.  1870,  :27.50 :  1880,  5907. 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  an  Eng.  writer,  b.  in  Lond.  in  1661,  was 
a  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher  and  nonconformist.  In  1685 
he  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  after 
whose  defeat  he  became  a  tradesman.  In  170:3  lie  wrote  an 
ironical  pamphlet  entitled  The  Shoriesi  Way  with  JJigfenters, 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons  punished  him  with  tlie 
pillory,  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  2  yi-s.  In  1706  the  minis- 
ters employed  him  as  one  of  the  staff  of  coms.  sent  to  Scot, 
to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  countries.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of 
the  f'liion,  The  Adventurer  of  Ilobinson  Crusoe,  and  a  Journal 
of  th.'  Pluijue.  D.  Apr.  24,  1731.  (See  William  Lee,  Life  of 
l)<iiii,l  l).j>,..) 

Degree'  [from  Lat.  de,  intensive,  and  oradus,  a  "  step  "]. 
In  algebra,  theD.  of  an  equation  is  the  greatest  sura  of  the 
exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  any  term  ;  the  D.  of 
a  tei-m  is  the  number  of  its  literal  factors.  In  trigonometry, 
a  D.  is  an  angle  equal  to  the  Ddtli  i)art  of  a  right  angle. 

JJ.,  as  a  scholaxlic  liislincliiin.  is  I  he  grade  or  rank  to  which 
scholars  are  admitted,  in  recognition  of  their  attainments, 
by  a  coll.  or  univ.  Collegiate  D.,  in  course,  are  given,  or 
should  be  given,  only  upon  examination.  Honorary  D.  are 
sometimes  conferred  without  examination.  The  pope  and 
the  abp.  of  Canterbury  also  confer  scholastic  I).,  especially 
tl«-  doctorate. 

Degrees  of  Latitude  and  Lionsitude.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the  poU's,  ineasuri'd  along  a  me- 
ridian, is  called  laliliiite,  dy  width  ;  the  distance  from  an 
assumed  prime  meridian,  along  a  parallel,  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  is  called  longitude,  or  length.  These 
expressions  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancs.,  who 


usedtliem  because  the  world  known  to  them  was  really  more 
extensive,  or  long,  from  E.  to  W.,  than  wide,  from  N.  to  S. 
The  D.  of  lat.  are  counted  from  the  equator  as  zero,  both 
N.  and  S.,  making  90  I),  each  way  to  the  poles.  The  I),  of 
Ion.  are  reckoned  along  the  parallels  from  an  assumed 
prime  meridian.  The  Eng.  count  180  D.  E.  and  180  D.  W. 
from  the  meridian  passing  through  their  national  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  near  Lond.  :  the  Fr.  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris  ;  the  Gers.  often  take  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  most 
W.  of  the  Canarj'  Islands,  which  divides  the  E.  from  the  W. 
world.  The  Amers.  often  use  the  meridian  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Wash.  Therefore,  when  the  Ion.  of 
a  place  is  mentioned,  the  prime  meridian  from  which  it  is 
reckoned  must  be  indicated.  The  seafaring  nations  mostly 
use  Greenwich  Ion.  ;  the  nations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Paris  and  Ferro.  The  relative  position  of  these 
prime  meridians  is  such  that,  Paris  being  zero,  Greenwich  is 
2°  20'  22"  W.,  and  FeiTO  is  assumed  to  be  20°  W.  from  the 
Paris  meridian.  Wash,  is  79°  23'  38"  W.  from  Paris,  and 
77°  3'  C"  from  Greenwich.  The  lat.  and  Ion.  of  a  iwint 
being  known,  it  is  evident  that  its  ti'ue  position  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  fully  determined. 

As  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  each  meridian  is  can-led 
over  360  D.  in  24  hours,  or  1440  minutes,  and  over  1  D.  in  4 
minutes,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  I).  The  difference  in 
Ion.  of  2  places  can.  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  local  time  of  their  meridians.  That  difference 
of  4  minutes  for  each  D.  is  uniformly  the  same  in  all  lats. 

Arnold  Guyot. 

De  Ha'ven  (Edwin  J.),  a  naval  officer,  b.  in  Phila.  in 
1819.  He  conducted  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York  in 
search  of  Sir  Jolm  Franklin  in  1850.    D.  May  9,  1865. 

De'ists  [from  Lat.  Deus,  "God  "J,  a  name  assumed  in 
Fr.  and  It.  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  those 
who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  rejected  the 
Bible.  The  term  came  to  be  used  in  a  derogatoiy  sense, 
practically  synonomous  with  "  infidel,"  a  sense  not  implied 
in  its  etymology,  which  signifies  merely  a  "  believer  in  God." 

Dejani'ra,  or  Deianeira  [(ir.  Ar)ia»'«tpa  or  Aija^etpa], 
in  Gr.  mythology,  a  daughter  f)f  fEneus,  king  of  ^Etolia,  was 
wife  of  Hercules.  She  preserved  some  blood  of  the  centaur 
Nessus  as  a  love-charm,  and  saturated  with  it  a  tunic  of 
Hercules,  who  was  poisoned  by  it. 

De  Kaib,  city.  De  Kalb  co.,  lU.,  on  R.  R.,  58  m.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1880,  1598. 

De  Kalb  (John),  Baron,  a  Ger.  gen.,  b.  in  Bavaria  June 
29,  1721,  served  first  in  the  Fr.  anny.  He  came  to  the  U.  S. 
with  La  Fayette  in  1777,  and  was  appointed  a  maj.-gen.  by 
Cong,  in  the  same  vr.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Camden,  S.  C,  and  d.  Aug.  19,  1780. 

De  Ko'ven  (Jamesi,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 
1831,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  in  18.51,  and  at  Gen. 
Theological  Sem.  in  the  same  city  in  1854 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  diaconate  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.the  same  yr.,  and  to  the 
priesthood  the  yr.  following ;  was  i-ector  of  a  ch.  at  Dela- 
field.  Wis.,  for  5  yrs.,  and  became  warden  of  Racine  Coll.  in 
the  same  State  in  1859  ;  in  Feb.  1875  was  elected  bp.  of  111., 
but  failed  to  be  confirmed  on  account  of  his  extreme  High 
Ch.  views.     D.  Mar.  19,  1879. 

Del'afleld  (Edward),  b.  in  New  York  in  1794,  grad.  at 
Y'ale  in  1812,  and  at  the  Coll.  of  Phj'^.  and  Surgeons  in  1815 ; 
became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Aberuethy  ;  re- 
mained abroad  about  a  yr.,  and  on  his  return  to  New  Yf)rk 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  J.  Kearny  Rodgers,  established 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmai-y  in  1820 ;  in  1858  was 
elected  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  and  in 
1870  became,  by  virtue  of  his  presidency  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys. 
and  Surgeons,  one  of  the  govs,  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
D.  Feb.  13.  1875. 

Delatield  (Richard),  b.  Sept.  1,  1798,  in  New  York,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  in  1818;  chief  of  engineers  Apr.  22,  1864,  with  the 
rank  of  brig.-gen.  He  served  on  the  N.  boundary  survey  of 
the  U.  S.  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  1818  ;  as  supt.  of  the 
Military  Acad.  1838-45  and  1856-61 ;  as  pres.  of  military  com- 
mission to  tiie  Crimea  and  theatre  of  war  in  Europe  1854-.56  ; 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan  of  N.  Y.  to  reorganize  and  equii> 
State  forces  for  service  in  the  c.  war  1861-63,  and  as  regent 
of  Smithsonian  Inst.  1865-70.  Brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Mar. 
13,  1865  ;  retired  Aug.  8,  1866.    D.  Nov.  5. 1873. 

Delaiubre,  deh-lombr'  (Jean  Baptist  Joseph),  a  Fr. 
astron.,  b.  at  Amiens  Sept.  29,  1749.  studied  under  Lalande. 
In  the  ser\nce  of  the  govt.,  D.  and  Mechain  spent  about  7 
yrs.  (1792-99)  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  ;  D.  pub.  the  result  of  this  oi)er- 
atioii  in  his  Ba.^e  du  Systeme  Metriqve  Decimal  ;  became  prof, 
of  astron.  in  the  Coll.  of  Fr.  in  1807.  Wrote  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Astron.     D.  Aug.  19,  1822. 

De  L.an'cey  (James),  a  jurist,  b.  in  New  York  in  1703, 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  from  Normandy.  He  was  ed. 
at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  returned  to  New  York  in  1729,  became 
a  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  prov.,  and  in  1733  its 
chief-justice.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  King's  (now 
Columljia)  Coll.,  and  was  lieut.-gov.    D.  Aug.  2, 1760. 

DeLancey  (William  Heathcote),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L. 
OxoN.,  a  Prot.  Episcopalian  bp.,  b.  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  8,  179?',  grad.  at  Yale  at  1817  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1819,  priest  in  1822 :  was  provost  of  I'niv.  of  Pa.  182.5-30,  and 
was  consecrated  bp.  of  W.  N.  Y'.  ia39.    D.  Apr.  5,  18^5. 

De  Land,  Fla.     See  Appendix. 

Del'ano  (Columbus),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  in 
1809,  removed  in  his  early  youth  to  O.  He  practised  law, 
and  was  chosen  M.  C.  in  1844.  Having  joined  the  Rep. 
party,  he  was  again  elected  to  Cong,  in  1864.  He  became 
com.  of  internal  revenue  in  1869,  and  sec.  of  the  interior  in 
the  cabinet  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1870. 

Del'avan,  R.  R.  June,  Tazewell  CO.,  111.,  157  m.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1880,  1340. 

Delavau,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  Turtle  Creek, 
58  m.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  the  State  inst.  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.    Pop.  1870,  1688 ;  1880,  1798. 
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Del'aware,  i>iie  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  one 
of  the  orijri- 
nal  13.  It  i> 
situated  be- 
tween 38^  :J<' 
and  39'>  W 
N".  lat.  and 
75'^  and  TS-" 
4(5'  \V.  Ion. 
It  is  96  m. 
lonarfroniN. 
to  "S..  and 
from  9  to 
37  m.  wide. 
Bounded  on 
the  X.  and 
X.  N.  W.  bv 
Pa.,  E.  by 
Del.  River 
and  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic. 
8.  and  W.  by 
Md.  Area, 
■.iOoO  sq.  m.. 
or  1,312.000 
acres. 

Topogra- 
phy.—"Vhe 


Delaware  Seal. 


peninsula  bounded  bv  Chesapeake  and  Del.  bays  and  the 
Atlantic,  of  which  D.  forms  the  N.  E.  portion,  is  generally 
nearly  level,  and.  except  on  Del.  River  and  Bay,  sandy. 
There  are  no  mts.,  but  some  roUinjr  land  with  hills  and  val- 
levs  in  the  X. :  but  below  New  Castle  a  sandy  and  some- 
what marshy  ridge  only  relieves  the  eye  from  gazmg  on  a 
dead  level.  '  This  ridge  is  nowhere  above  70  ft.  in  height, 
runs  near  the  W.  boundary  of  D.,  and  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  peninsula.  The  affluents  of  the  Del.  River  in  the  E.. 
and  of  the  5  or  6  streams  falHng  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  all 
have  their  sources  in  this  low  ridge.  There  are  3  shallow 
bavs  or  sounds.  landlocked  by  spits  of  sand,  below  Cape 
Henlopeu— ^•iz.  Rehoboth  Bay,  Indian  River  Bay.  and  the  X. 

Eortion  of  St.  Martin's  Bay.  Most  of  the  larger  streams  and 
ays  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  but  only  the 
Del.  River  and  Bay  and  Christiana  Creek  are  na\igable  for 
large  ships  and  steamers.  Rehoboth  Bay  admits  vessels 
drawing  6  ft.  of  water.  Del.  Bay  is  a  line  body  of  water, 
with  a  deep  though  tortuous  channel,  having  from  35  to  75 
ft.  of  water  ;  but  along  the  Del.  shore  it  is  at  most  points 
much  silted  up,  and  its  banks  are  marshy  and  low.  The  only 
good  harbors  in  the  State  are  those  of  Wilmington  on  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  New  Castle,  and  Lewes,  just  inside  of  the 
Breakwater. 

_l///(#/(//.*.— Bog-irou  ore.  found  in  all  the  swamps,  shell 
marl,  in  the  greensand  region,  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay 
are  abundant. 

Zoology.— There  are  few  wild  animals  in  the  State,  but  no 
lack  of  formidable  reptiles  in  the  swamps.  The  shores  of 
Del.  Bay  are  frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  ducks  and 
teal  as  well  as  by  wild  geese  :  the  other  birds  of  the  State 
are  those  common  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— In  the  swamps  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  cypress  and  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  a 
semi-tropical  character,  as  well  as  bog  oak,  hackmatack, 
etc.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  there  are  no  extensive  forests, 
the  land  being  almost  wholly  under  cultivation.  The  soil 
for  8  or  10  m.  inward  from  Del.  Bay  is  for  the  most  part 
a  rich  clayey  loam,  but  W.  of  this  it  is  sandy,  and  requires 
constant  fertilization  to  yield  heavy  crops.  The  swamp 
lands,  when  reclaimed,  are  very  rich. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  favorable  for  farming  ;  healthy  in 
the  X.  and  centre  ;  some  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
in  the  swampy  region  in  the  S. 

Agriciiltumi  Products.— D.  is  eminently  a  fruit-growing 
State.  Peaches,  apples,  and  small  fruits  raised  here  are  in 
demand  in  the  Xew  York  and  Phila.  markets,  and  in  con- 
nection with  X.  J.  and  Md.  she  supplies  certainly "  ,„  of  the 
entire  demand  for  these  products.  In  1880  slie  reported 
8749  farms,  of  which  0745,  more  than  %.  were  of  50  acres  or 
more;  of  the  whole  number  370S  (about'-:)  were  rented, 
and  %  erf  these  were  rented  for  pay  in  kind  (generallv  fruit). 
Farms  occupy  about  >»  ,3  of  the  entire  area.  By  the"  census 
of  1880  D.  produced  3,894,->04  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,175,273 
bushels  of  wheat,  378,-508  bushels  of  oats,  5953  bushels  of 
rye,  5857  bushels  of  buckwheat,  49,032  tons  of  hay,  28:^.804 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  U»5,937  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Value  of  orchard  products,  $846,092.  1,876.275  lbs.  of  butter 
were  reported  in  census  of  1880.  The  live  stock  of  the  State, 
by  census  of  1880,  was  2\,Wi  horses,  3931  mules  and  asses, 
5818  working  oxen,  27,284  milch  cows,  20.450  other  cattle, 
21.907  sheep,  and  48,186  swine.  The  peach  crop  varies  in 
favorable  years  from  3,300,000  to  4,000,iXXi  baskets  or  crates. 
The  apples,  pears,  quinces  and  small  fruits  are  together 
worth  more  than  the  peaches. 

Mani/facliires.—D.  has  extensive  manufactures,  Wilming- 
ton being  the  centre  of  some  important  interests  ;  the  prin. 
are  iron,  mostly  rolled;  flour  and  meal,  morocco  and 
leather ;  shipbuilding,  iron  and  wood ;  machinery,  car- 
wheels  etc.;  R.  R.  and  horse  cars;  cotton  goods,  paper, 
powder  and  chemicals,  carriages  and  wagons  ;  canned  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  and  fruits  ;  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  snuflf ;  woollen  goods,  boots,  shoes,  and  findings.  By 
the  census  of  1880  there  were  746  manufactories ;  total  prod- 
uct, §20,314.438. 

Pailroadg.— There  were  in  1881  about  290  m.  of  R.  Rs.  In 
operation  in  D.  These  R.  Rs.  penetrate  each  co.,  and  are 
of  great  local  advantage.  Trunk  roads  to  Baltimore,  Wash., 
and  the  S.  pass  througli  X.  part  of  state. 

Finances.-SVdte  debt,  1880— State  proper,  $880,750;  Co., 
|44.000  ;  school  dist.,  $4222  ;  city  and  town,  $1,417,613  :  total, 
52,346,585;  assessed  valuation  in  1880— real  estate,  $50,302,739 ; 


personal,  $9.64fi.9iM  :  both.  $59.951. 643  :  true  valuation.  $10;i,- 
7.59,295  ;  assessed  valuation  of  Wilmington,  $2:3.200,000.  The 
State  aimual  revenue,  as  well  as  that  of  Wilmington,  exceeds 
the  expenditure.    Taxation— State,  none  :  local.  $604,237. 

Commerce. — Though  the  foreign  commerce  of  D.  is  con- 
ducted mostly  through  Phila.  and  Baltimore,  yet  the  Del. 
dist..  of  which  Wilmington  was  the  port,  had  $270,309  of  ex- 
ports and  $7773  imports  in  1880.  Wilmington  had  in  1880  a 
line  of  steamei-s  pljing  regularly  to  Xew  York,  and  steam 
and  sailing  vessels  of  lighter  draught  ran  to  various  ports  in 
the  State.  D.  had  182  vessels  of  all  sorts  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  in  1880,  with  a  tonnage  of  16.287. 

Bartk!<.  Etc.— J),  had.  in  Xov.  1881.  14  national  banks  in  op- 
eration, with  a  cap.  of  $1.74.3.985,  and  $1,804,200  V.  S.  bonds 
on  deposit ;  the  outstanding  circulation  was  $1.. 380,500. 
There  were  also  in  1881  8  State  banks,  savings  banks,  and 
private  banking-houses,  having  an  aggregate  cap.  of  $675,689  ; 
deposits,  $2,127,426.  of  •  which  $20,000  were  invested  in  U.  S. 
bonds.  There  were  also  4  fire  insurance  cos.  and  1  mutual 
life  insurance  co.  in  the  State,  none  of  them  large. 

Xezcspapers  and  Libraries.-There  are  26 newspapers  in  the 
State— 5  daily.  20  weekly.  1  monthly  :  total  circulation  per 
issue,  18,625.  There  are  also  18  public  libraries,  having  an 
aggregate  of  .3(i.(XiO  vols. 

Churches  arid  Edvcatioii .—The  number  of  chs.  of  all  de- 
nominations is  about  .300  :  the  Meths.  (Epis.  and  Prot.i  lead, 
and  are  followed  in  their  order  by  Presbs.,  Episcopahans. 
Baps.,  R.  Caths.,  Friends.  Lutherans,  and  5  or  6  minor  de- 
nominations. D.  has  .35.649  children  of  school  age  i31,R49 
white  and  .3800  colored  1,  of  whom  26.672  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools;  number  of  schools,  460  (404  white,  56  colored): 
average  duration  of  schools,  7J4  months :  value  of  school 
property,  about  $5o0,0(».  There  are  402  teachers  (2:33  men, 
169  wornen)  for  the  white  schools  ;  total  receipts  for  these 
schools,  $216..340:  total  expenditure,  $221,731.  The  city 
schools  of  Wilmington  are  excellent.  There  is  noimal  in- 
struction, but  no  distinct  normal  school :  10  teachers"  insts. 
held.  One  State  coll.  at  Xewark.  with  scientific  and  nonnal 
dept.  and  37  students  :  a  female  coll.  at  Wilmington,  with  86 
students  :  no  professional  schools  :  13  acads.,  sems.,  or  high 
schools ;  no  insts.  for  special  instruction. 

Population.— In  1790,  59,094;  in  1830,  76,748:  in  1870,  123.015. 
of  whom  102.221  were  whites.  22.794  colored  :  in  1880,  146.608 
(white  120.160.  colored  26.448.  including  1  Chi.  and  5  Indians  >. 

Principal  Tonna  and  Pop.  1880. — Wilmington,  largest  citv, 
42,478:  Dover  (cap.  I.  2811  ;  X>w  Castle,  :3700,  and  Smyrna.  a42:3. 
Xorth  Milford,  Seaford.  Lewes.  Laurel,  Delaware  City,  S. 
Milford,  Georgetown,  and  Xewark  are  important  towns. 


COIXTIES. 

I^Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COU.NTY  TOW.VS. 

Pop.  1380. 

Kent 

..     i'-H 
..     4-H 

89,804 
6.3,513 
31,696 

32.874 
77,716 
36,018 

Dover 

9.S11 

Xe»-  Castle 

Sussex 

Wiiiniiiglon 

Georgetown 

4>.4:< 
895 

Total 

135,013 

146,608 

1 

Government.— Gov.  elected  for  4  yrs..  senate  (9  members) 
for  4  yrs.,  house  of  reps,  for  2  yrs.  There  are  the  usual 
courts ;  punishment  of  minor  offences,  public  whipping. 

History. — Xamed  from  the  bay  and  river  :  first  settlement 
by  Dut.  under  De  Vries.  16:30.  near  Lewes  ;  colony  destroyed 
by  Indians.  In  1637  Swedes  and  Finns  bought  the  land  from 
Cape  HenJopen  to  Christiana  Creek,  and  built  a  ft.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  calling  the  country  Xew  Sweden ;  the 
Dut.  at  Xew  Amsterdam  built  a  ft.  at  Xew  Castle,  5  m.  be- 
low :  after  some  difficulties  the  Dut.  captured  Xew  Sweden 
in  1655.  and  expelled  those  who  would  not  swear  allegiance 
to  Hoi.  In  1664,  when  the  Xew  Xetherlands  were  conquered 
by  the  Eng..  the  duke  of  York  claimed  D.  as  belonging  to 
him  ;  Lord  Baltimore  also  claimed  it ;  Williima  Penn  pur- 
chased it  in  1685.  and  it  was  called  •'  the  teixitories."  and 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Pa.  for  20  yrs.  In  1703  it  had  a  dis- 
tinct legislature,  but  until  1776  was  under  the  Pa.  gov.,  and 
the  Penn  family  were  proprietaries.  Became  independent 
in  1776,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  in  previous  wars, 
the  ■■  Blue  Hen"s  chickens  ""  (so  called  from  their  flag)  were 
as  brave  and  efficient  soldiers  as  any.  Const,  adopted  Sept. 
20,  1776,  and  a  second  in  1792  :  ratified  the  Const,  of  the  U.  S. 
Dec.  7.  1787.  The  State  has  been  quiet  but  prosperous ;  it 
has  lacked  in  enterprise  and  in  educational  development.  It 
held  a  few  slaves  till  the  c.  war,  and  though  it  sent  about 
10.000  men  into  the  anny  in  the  war,  there  was  a  large  mi- 
nority who  then  and  siiice  did  not  sympathize  with  the  U. ; 
but  better  counsels  now  prevail,  and  a  better  feeling  is 
manifested. 

Governors  of  the  State.-Yrom  1776  to  1787.  2  govs,  of  Pa.. 
John  Dickinson  and  Thomas  ;McKean.  were  presidents  of 
D.,  but  in  1789  the  first  gov.  of  D.  was  elected,  and  the  suc- 
cession has  since  been  : 

Joshua  Cla%-ton 1789-96  Caleb  P.  Bennett 183:3-37 

Gunning  Bedford 1796-97  Cornelius  P.  Comegvs .  1837-40 

Daniel  Rogers 1797-98  William  B.  Cooper 1840-J4 

Richard  Bassett  ....  1798-iail  Thomas  Stockton 1»44-J6 

James  Svkes  (actingi  . .  1801-02  Joseph  Maul  (actingi . .       1)416 

David  Hall  1802-05  William  Temple 1846 

Xathaniel  Mitchell    . . .  1805-08  WiUiam  Thorp 1846-31 

George  Truett 1808-11  William  H.  Ross 1851-55 

Joseph  Haslett 1811-14  Peter  F.  Cansey 1855-59 

Daniel  Rodnev 1814-17  William  Burton 1839-13 

John  Clarke 1817-20  William  Cannon 1863-63 

Jacob  Stout  (.acting  1 . . .  1820-21  Gove  Saulsbury 1.86,3-69 

John  Collins 1821-22  James  Ponder 1869-75 

Caleb  Rodnev  (acting  1.1822-23  John  P.  Cochran 1875-7!) 

Joseph  Haslett 1823-24  John  W.  Hall 1879-83 

Samuel  Pa\niter 1824-27  Charles  C.  Stockley. ..  1883-87 

George  Poindexter 1827-30 

Da\nd  Hazzard 18:30-:33 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Delaware. 
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DELAWARE— DEMETRIUS. 


Dela^vare,  a  citv  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Delaware 
CO.,  O.,  on  the  Olentangv  River,  ^4  ni.  N.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
the  seat  of  O.  Wesleyan  Univ.  and  O.  Wesleyan  Female  Coll. 
There  are  valuable"  medicinal  .springs  in  D.  and  vicinity. 
Pop.  1870,  5641  ;  1880,  0K94. 

Delaware,  or,  more  correctly.  Delawarr  (Thomas 
AVesti,  Loud,  the  twelfth  baron  of  that  title,  the  second 
fxov.  and  fii-st  capt.-sen.  of  Va.,  was  a  descendant  by  the 
female  line  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  which  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  an  estate  called 
La  Warre  (or  Warwick)  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng.  He  took 
his  title  in  1002.  lie  was  named  capt.-gen.  of  Va.  (which 
comprehended  nearly  all  the  present  E.  coast  of  the  U.  S.) 
in  a  charter  dated  May  -23.  1600.  He  visited  the  colony  in 
1610,  and  returned  in  the  following  jt.  to  Eng.  He  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  establishing  the  colony  of  Va.  D.  at 
sea,  "not  witliout  suspicion  of  poison,"  June  7,  1618,  while 
on  his  second  voyage  to  Amer. 

Delaware  Bay,  a  wide  estuary  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Del.  River  and  the  Atlantic,  separating  the  State  of  Del. 
from  the  S.  part  of  N.  J.  The  entrance  between  Capes  May 
and  Heulopen  is  13  m.  wide  ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  bay 
is  about  25  m.  A  safe  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  formed 
in  this  bay  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater. 

Del'aware  Riv'er,  a  river  of  the  E.  U.  S.  (named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Delawarr,  second  gov.  of  Va.),  rising  in 
N.  Y.,  formed  by  3  tributaries — the  Coquago,  Popacton,  and 
Little  Del — which  unite  near  Hancock,  on  the  line  of  N.  Y. 
and  Pa.  It  flows  S.  E.  to  Port  Jervis,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
N.  J.,  receiving  several  large  affluents.  Below  this  point  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Pa.  and  N.  J.  and  flows  S.  W. 
to  Del.  Water  Gap,  whei'e  it  passes  through  a  gorge  in  the 
Kittatinny  Mt. ;  thence  S.  to  X.  extremity  of  Bucks  co..  Pa., 
thence  S.  E.  to  Trenton,  where  it  meetstide-water.  From 
Bordentovvn  its  course  is  S.  W.  to  Del.  Bay,  40  m.  below 
Phila.  Length,  300  m. ;  navigable  for  steamers  to  Trenton, 
and  for  largest  ships  to  Phila.,  where  it  is  1  m.  wide.  Con- 
nected with  the  Hudson  River  by  Morris  and  Del.  and  Hud- 
son canals.  D.  R.  abounds  in  fish ;  large  numbers  of  shad 
caught  in  its  lower  waters. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  in  Pa.,  on  the  Del.  River, 
where  it  passes  through  the  Kittatinny  >It.,  and  on  the 
Del.  Lackawanna  and  W.  R.  R.,  108  m.  N.  of  Phila.  and  92  m. 
W.  of  New  York.  The  river  here  flows  through  a  naiTow 
gorge  between  steep  rocky  banks,  which  rise  nearly  1200  ft. 
above  the  water. 

Delescluze,  d'la-kluz'  (Louis  Charles),  a  Fr.  politician, 
b.  Oct.  2, 1809,  took  part  in  18.30  in  the  republican  movement ; 
in  1857  was  deported  to  Cayenne.  During  the  i-eigu  of  the 
Commune  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  commission  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  His  fall,  May  28,  1871,  on  the 
barricade  in  the  Rue  d'Angouleme,  ended  the  resistance  of 
the  Commune  to  the  troops  of  the  govt. 

Delft,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  R.  R.  from 
Rotterdam  to  the  Hague,  4  m.  S.  E.  of  the  latter.  It  has  a 
richly  adorned  town-hall,  and  a  Gothic  ch.  containing  a 
monument  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated here  in  1584.  D.  was  formerly  noted  for  glazed  earth- 
enware, which  was  called  delft-ware.    Pop.  26,028. 

Delhi,  del'lee  [Sans.  Indraprasthd],  a  city  of  Hindostau, 
called  by  the  Mohammedans  SIialijelianaba.d,  on  the 
Jumna,  about  790  m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  was  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  largest  city  of  Ilindostan, 
having  a  pop.  of  2.000,000.  The  modern  city,  founded  by 
Shah  Jehan  1631,  is  7  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  30  ft.  high,  with  7  colossal  arched  gates,  defended  by 
round  bulwarks.  Tlie  palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  is  the 
most  magnificent  in  India.  There  are  about  40  mosques, 
among  which  is  the  Jamma  mosque,  built  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.  D.  Coll.,  founded 
in  1792,  has  a  separate  dept.  for  the  Ar.,  Per.,  Sans.,  and 
Eng.  langs.  D.  has  been  frequently  captured.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Brit,  in  1803,  shice  which  it  has  been  held  by  them. 
In  May  1857  it  was  occupied  bv  Sepoy  mutineers  ;  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Brit,  in  June,  and"  taken  in  Sept.    Pop.  160,553. 

Delhi,  la.    See  Appendix. 

Delhi,  cap.  of  Del.  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  N.  bank 
of  the  J)i'l.  River  (W.  branch).  It  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870, 
1223:   isso.  ]:!S4. 

Delir'ium  Tre'niens  (i.  e.  "  trembling  delirium  "),  a 
morbid  atteition  caused  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Delirium,  trembling  and  subsultus  of  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, wakefulness,  and  rapid  pulse  are  characteristic  symp- 
toms. The  patient  sometimes  suffers  extremely  from  the 
most  friglitful  apprehensions,  and  frequently  thinks  he  sees 
grotes(iue  and  liorrible  objects.  Death  occurs  in  about  one 
sixth  of  the  cases.  Tlie  mortality  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present.  The  treatment  is 
various.  Sleep  may  be  induced  by  the  use  of  chloral  or 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  in  long  continued  cases  opiates 
maybe  cautiously  administered  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  strength  shuiild  be  kept  up  by  beef-tea,  milk,  raw  eggs, 
etc.  Cinchona  bark  or  quinine  should  be  given  as  a  tonic, 
and  chloral,  bromides,  and  valerian  to  secure  sleep  and 
allay  excitement. 

Delislc,  deh-lel  (Guillaume),  a  Fr.  geog.,  b.  in  Paris  Feb. 
28,  1675.  He  reformed  the  system  of  geog  ,  and  pub.  in  1700 
a  map  of  the  world  and  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes.  D. 
Jan.  2.5, 1726,— His  brother,  Joseph  Nicholas  Delisle  (b.  Apr 
4,  1688),  founded  a  school  of  astron.  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
p.'s  tliermometer,  used  in  Rus.,  the  boiling-point  of  water 
IS  zero  and  the  freezing-point  is  1.50o.     D.  Sept.  11,  1768 

Delitz»«ch,  da'litsh  (Fkanzi,  a  Ger.  theol.,  was  b.  at 
Leipsic  Feb.  23,  1813.  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  ed.  at 
Leipsic.  In  1846  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Rostock,  in  18.50  at 
Erlangen,  and  in  1867  at  Leipsic  ;  master  of  biblical  exegesis 
and  Jewish  lit.    Wrote  valuable  commentaries,  etc. 

Dell  Rapld«$j  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Del  Nor'te,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Rio  Grande  co.,  Col., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  280  m.  by  R.  R.  S.  W. 


of  Denver.  It  is  a  depot  of  supplies,  being  situated  on  the 
dividing-line  between  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the  San  Juan 
mines.     Pop.  1880,  729. 

De  LlOn^^G.  W.).     See  Appendix. 

De'los  [Gr.  A^Ao?],  also  called  Orty'gia,  a  small  rocky 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  According 
to  anc.  legend  it  was  originally  a  floa"ting  island,  but  was 
made  fast  by  Jupiter  as  a  refuge  for  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who  were  b.  upon  it.  D.  became  one  of 
the  holy  places  of  Gr.,  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  had  here  a 
famous  temple  and  oracle.  In  477  b.  c.  it  was  made  the  place 
of  the  common  treas.  of  the  Gr.  states  leagued  against  Per. 
In  426  it  was  "purified"  by  the  Athenians,  who  removed 
the  tombs  and  ordained  that  thenceforth  no  birth  or  death 
should  take  place  on  the  island.  After  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  146  b.  c,  D.  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, having  a  large  town  of  the  same  name,  now  only  a 
mass  of  niins.    Area,  32  sq.  m.,  and  now  uninhabited. 

Del'i>hi  [Gr.  AeA<;)ot],  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Gr.,  in  a  nar- 
row \alley  at  the  S.  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  the  site  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  in  the  anc.  world.  The 
original  name  of  the  oracle  was  Pytho  ;  the  responses  were 
delivered  by  a  female  styled  the  Pythoness  (Gr.  nuSia),  who 
sat  upon  a  tripod  over  the  mouth  of  a  cave  from  which 
exhaled  an  intoxicating  vapor  which  was  believed  to  inspire 
her  with  prophetic  powers.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  was 
the  sacred  fountain  of  Castalia,  which  supplied  water  for 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  one  of  the  finest  in  Gr.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  this  oracle  had  become  famous  not  only  in  Gr.  but 
in  other  nations.  The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  here 
every  4tli  yr.,  the  earliest  being  586  b.  c.  In  480  b.  c.  Xerxes 
sent  an  army  to  plunder  the  temple,  but  according  to  legend 
the  Pers.  were  driven  back  in  terror  by  a  shout  from  the 
shrine  and  by  the  fall  of  2  huge  crags  from  the  int. -side. 
In  357  B.  c.  the  Phocians  seized  the  temple,  and  thus  gave 
occasion  to  the  "Sacred  War."  In  279  b.  c.  the  Gauls  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
repelled  supernaturally,  as  the  Pers.  had  been.  The  Deli)hic 
oracle  was  suppressed  by  the  Rom.  emp.  Theodosius.  The 
site  of  D.  is  occupied  by  little  v.  of  Castri.    Pop.  about  600. 

Delphi,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Wabash  River.  It  has  excellent  water-power.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  passes  through  it.  Pop.  1870,  1614 : 
1880,  2040. 

Delphin'idae,  a  family  of  toothed  cetaceans,  with  the 
temporal  fossje  uncovered  above  the  frontals,  visible  above 
only  along  the  elongated  hook-shaped  borders,  produced 
backward  around  the  maxillaries,  and  the  costal  cartilages 
ossified.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  known  as 
porpoises.    They  live  in  communities. 

Delphi'nus  [the  Lat.  term  for  dolphin],  the  name  of 
one  of  the  constellations  of  the  N.  hemisphere. 

Dcl'phos,  R.  R.  June,  Allen  and  Van  Wert  cos.,  O.,  on 
the  Miami  Extension  Canal,  45  m.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  has 
good  water-power.     Pop.  1870,  1667  ;  1880,  3814. 

Del'ta  [so  named  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
letter  A  of  the  tir.  alphabet],  the  triangular  expanses  of 
alluvial  deposit  formed  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  as 
of  the  Mississippi,  Nile,  and  Ganges.  The  D.  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  largest ;  it  is  estimated  that  its  head  commences  220 
m.  from  the  sea,  and  its  ba.se-line  is  about  200  m. 

Delue,  deh-look'  (Jean  Andre),  F.  R.  S.,  a  Swiss  geol- 
ogist and  natural  philos.,  b.  at  Geneva  Feb.  8,  1727.  He  in- 
vented a  jKirtable  barometer,  and  pub.  in  1773  Besearches  on 
the  3Ioililir(iti(iiis  of  the  Atmosphere.  Soon  after  that  date  he 
removed  to  Eng., "was  chosen  F.  R.  S.,  and  became  reader  to 
the  queen.  Wrote  Letters,  Phys.  and  Moral,  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Earth  and  Man,  in  which  he  defended  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Bible,  and  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  present  con- 
tinents to  a  great  and  violent  revolution  which  occurred 
about  4.500  yrs.  ago.  He  became  a  prof,  in  Gottingen  in  1798, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  Eng.    D.  Nov.  8,  1817. 

Del'uge  [Lat.  dilurium,  from  di  (for  dls),  "apart,"  and 
Itw,  to  "wash  "],  an  inundation  or  overflow  of  land  by  water, 
a  term  especially  applied  to  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah. 
Traditions  of  the  Flood  occur  in  many  countries.  Among 
these  is  the  Chalda?an  account  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
Berosus.  and  somewhat  resembling  that  given  in  tlie  Bible. 
In  1872  George  Smith  translated  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions a  remarkable  account  of  the  Flood,  corresponding  in 
many  particulars  with  those  of  Moses  and  Berosus. 

Dema'des  [Gr.  Atj/xiiSt)?],  an  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue, who  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Demosthenes.  He 
fought  against  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Cha;ronea,  338  b.  c,  but 
afterward  took  a  bribe  from  that  king.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Antipater  (or  Cassander)  in  318  b.  c. 

Dein'bea,  or  Tzaiia,  a  lake  of  Abyssinia,  40  m.  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  25  m.    It  is  6108  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Denibiu^ikl,  dem-biu'ske  (Henrt),  a  Polish  gen.,  b.  in 
the  palatinate  of  Cracow  Jan.  16.  1791.  He  fought  against 
Rus.  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  and  made  a  masterly  retreat 
from  Lithuania  in  July  1831.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Hungarian  army  by  Kossuth  in  Feb. 
1849.  Gorgei  refused  to  serve  under  him.  D.  soon  resigned 
the  command  and  fled  to  Tur.    D.  June  13,  1864. 

Denieter.    See  Ceres. 

Deine'trius,  an  arch,  who  is  said  to  have  completed, 
in  conjunction  with  Pjeonius  the  Ephesian,  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Demetrius,  probably  of  Alopece  in  Attica,  a  statuaiy 
who  flourished  about  b.  c.  440.  Among  his  productions  are 
a  statue  of  Lysimache,  priestess  of  Minerva,  one  of  Minerva 
Mi'sica,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Simon. 

Demetrius,  a  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  who  made  silver 
shrines  for  Diana.  He  excited  a  tumult  against  St.  Paul 
among  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

Demetrius  [Rus.  Dmitri],  czar  of  Rus.,  usually  called 
the  False  Demetrius.  He  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Ivan 
IV.,  who  at  his  death  in  1.584  left  2  sons.  Feodor  and  Deme- 
trius.   The  latter  probably  died  in   1591.    The  subject  of 
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this  article  raised  an  army  of  Pi>les  in  ltK)3.  invaded  Rus., 
and  defeated  Boris  in  battle.  He  began  to  reiirn  in  Moscow 
in  UkV>,  bnt  his  partiality  to  tiie  I'oles  offended  the  Rus.,  who 
revolted  and  killed  liiin"  May  •^'S,  1006.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Basil  III.,  or  Shuisky. 

Demetrius  Pliale'reus,  an  eminent  Gr.  orator  and 
philos.,  b.  at  Phalerum  in  Attica  about  :il5  b.  c.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Theophrastus  the  philos.  He  was  appointed 
gov.  of  Athens  by  C'assander  in  317  b.  c,  and  held  that 
oflSce  10  yrs.  He  "was  the  author  of  many  historical  and 
philosophical  works,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant. 
D.  about  iS4  b.  c. 

Seiuetriiis  Poliorce'tes  [Gr.  Srm-qTpio';  IIoAiopkjjttjs 
((.  €.  ••  Demetrius  the  besieger  of  cities  "')],  a  king  of  Macedon, 
b.  about  3:35  B.  c,  was  a  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia. 
He  was  surnamed  Poliorcetes  on  account  of  his  success  as 
a  gen.  In  :306  b.  c.  he  captured  Athens  from  t'assander. 
He  usurped  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  ;294,  but  was  driven 
out  by  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus.  D.  about  :i83  b.  c.  (See 
PLfTARCu,  Lire  of  Ihtlltllins.) 

Denietrliis  of  Byzau'tiuni,    a  Peripatetic  philos. 

A  work  of  his  is  quoted,  "'  ntpi  Troiijxiii'."  or  "'  Trepi  j!-otT)M<iTa>i'." 

Some  fragments  from  this  writer  have  been  found  in  MSS. 
discovered  at  Herculaneum. 

Deiuetrius  of  Su'uluni,  a  distinguished  C'yaxc  philos., 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  correctness  of  life  and  firm- 
ness of  principle.  He  lived  at  Rome  under  the  emps.  from 
Caligula  to  Domitian,  and  was  the  friend  of  Thraseas  Paetus 
and  of  Seneca.     He  left  no  writings. 

Demetrius  of  Scep'sls,  a  Gr.  grammarian,  flourished 
about  210  B.  c.  He  composed  an  extensive  work  in  at  least 
26  books,  full  of  historical  and  geographical  information 
about  the  places  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad  k"  Tpioiicb?  6iaicocr/ios  "). 

Demetrius  So'ter  [Gr.  At)m»jtpio5  SujTrjp  (i.  e.  "  Deme- 
trius the  Preserver'"),  so  called  by  the  Babylonians  because 
he  freed  them  from  their  tyrants],  b.  about  185  b.  c,  was  a 
son  of  Seleucus  Philopator  :  became  king  of  Syria  in  161. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1.50  b.  c.  His  son,  Demetrius 
Nicator.  eventually  became  king  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  tlie  [Second]  False,  another  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Rus.,  began  to  urge  his  claim  in  160T.  affiim- 
ing  that  he  was  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan  IV.  He  was 
killed  by  a  Tartar  chief  in  1610. 

Demetrius Trlclln'lus,  a  Gr.  scholiast  who  flourished 
in  the  15th  century.  He  composed  scholia  on  Sophocles, 
and  2  other  works  on  the  same  poet,  the  one  on  the  metres 

(irepl  /u.erpaji').  the  Other  On  the  figures    (n-epi  (TxlnaTMi').       He 

compiled  scholia  also  on  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes. 

Demetrius  Ze'uus,  of  Zacynthus.  about  1530  a.  u., 
translated  the  Bulrachomyomachia  into  modern  Gr.  in  the 
so-called  o-Tixot  TroAiri/cot  (popular  verses).  He  composed  a 
poem  in  the  same  measure  on  Alexander  the  Great. 

Dem'ing  (Hexrv  C. i,  b.  at  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  in 
1815,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1836  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  hi 
1838.  Tie  was  an  able  lawyer  and  Dem.  politician  of  Hart- 
ford, Coim.  He  held  many  prominent  State  ofiices.  In  1861 
he  became  col.  of  the  12th  Conn.  Volunteers,  serving  in  La., 
and  was  mayor  of  New  Orleans  1862-63.  He  was  a  Rep- 
:\I.  C.  from  Conn.  1864-68.    D.  Oct.  9,  1872. 

Deming.  N.  Mex.    See  Appendix. 

Deiiilur%us,  or  Dem'Iurge  [from  the  Gr.  6>jfiiovp7o?. 
"working  for  the  people,'"  from  6>)(ios.  the  "' people,'"  and 
epyoi',  "  work  "],  a  word  originally  applied  to  an  artisan  or 
workman,  afterward  used  by  Plato,  and  especially  by  the 
Gnostics,  to  designate  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  was 
conceived  to  be  a  being  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Deity. 

Demoerates,  de-mok'ra-tez  (ArjuoxpaTTjs),  a  supposed 
Pythagorean  philos.,  under  whose  name  a  collection  of 
moral  sayings  caUed  the  Golden  Maxims  (yyuitnai.  xpvaal)  has 
come  down  to  our  time.  These  are  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  are  simple  and  correct. 

Democratic  Party.    See  Parties,  Political,  op  V.  S. 

Deiuoc'ritus  [Gr.  Arj/id/cptTo?] ,  a  celebrated  Gr.  philos., 
b.  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  about  460,  or,  some  say,  469  b.  c. 
He  inherited,  it  is  said,  from  his  father,  a  large  fortune, 
most  of  which  he  spent  in  his  travels  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge in  Egypt,  Gr.,  Per.,  and  India.  Having  returned  to 
Abdera,  he  declined  political  honors  and  employment,  pre- 
ferring to  pass  his  life  in  study  and  retirement.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  for  virtue  as  well  as  learning.  He  appears 
to  have  been  versed  ingeom.,  physics,  nat.  hist.,  and  ethics, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  numerous  works,  but  none  of 
them  are  now  extant.  According  to  the  later  biographers 
he  was  called  the  "laughing  philosopher,"  from  his  habit 
of  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind.     D.  3.57  b.  c. 

Demod'ocus  [A»)jid5oKo;],  the  celebrated  bard  of  the 
PhEeacians,  who  is  represented  in  the  Odysgey  as  singing  at 
the  banquet  of  Alcinous  the  battles  and  the  fate  of  the  Grs. 
who  went  to  Troy. 

Demogor'gon  [from  the  Gr.  SaiVur],  a  "  divinity,"  and 
yopy6%,  "terrible"],  a  mysterious  being  alluded  to  by  some 
later  classical  writers,  and  by  Spenser,  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
others.    The  ancs.  dreaded  the  mention  of  his  name. 

De'mon,  or  Dae'moii  [Gr.  &aiiJ.<m'  or  &ai.ix6viov ;  Lat. 
dcemon],  a  term  of  Gr.  origin,  used  in  classical  writers 
primarily  for  the  Supreme  Divinity,  sometimes  as  a  synonym 
for  9eos,  a  "god,"  and  later  more  especially  as  a  tutelary 
or  guardian  divinity  which  was  supposed  to  attend  upon 
men.  Thus,  Socrates  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  beneficent  D.  The  Xeo-Platonists  divided  the 
D.  into  good  and  bad.  In  time  the  word  came  to  be  almost 
always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  N.  T.  evil  spirits  are 
often  called  D.  (Saip.dna,  commonly  translated  "devils"), 
and  Beelzebub  is  spoken  of  as  the  prince  of  D. 

Demon  (A^/awi'),  a  Gr.  writer,  author  of  an  Af//iii).  or 
Hist.  0/  Attica,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  He  was  also  the 
author,  according  to  Schneidewin,  of  a  work  on  proverbs. 
Of  both  these  works  some  fragments  still  exist. 

Demo'nax  [.iT)|oiui»'a|] ,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philos.,  who 


lived  and  taught  at  Athens  in  the  2d  centun-  a.  d.  Though 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Athens. 

Demoustra'tlon  [Lat.  de,"  from,"  monstro,to  "show"], 
a  course  of  logical  reasoning  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  a 
direct  D.  the  premises  are  known  or  assumed  truths,  and 
the  conclusion  is  necessarily  true.  In  an  indirect  D.  an 
hypothesis  is  assumed  such  that  either  it  or  its  cordradictory 
must  be  true  :  if  the  conclusion  agi-ees  with  a  known  truth, 
the  hypothesis  must  be  true  ;  if  it  disagrees  with  a  known 
truth,  the  contradictory  of  the  hypothesis  must  be  true. 

Demopli'Ilus  [Aj;fio<i>iAo9],  a  philos.  of  the  new  Pythag- 
orean school,  whose  age  is  not  certainly  known.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  fiiov  Oepaneia,  from  which 
there  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  entitled 

yi'u}fj.LKa  o^LOioj/xaTa. 

Demopli'odn,  or  Dein'oplion  [SripL0(i>6tov,  or  Atjih- 
o<i>wi].  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Theseus 
and  Pha?dra.  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Grs.  on 
their  expedition  against  Troy. 

Demopolls,  .\la.    See  Appendix. 

De  Mor'gan  (ArousTrs),  an  Eng.  math.,  b.  June  1806, 
was  prof,  of  math,  in  L'niv.  Coll.,  Lond.,  and  pub.  many  valu- 
able works.  ^  D.  Mar.  18,  1871. 

De'mos  [Gr.  6^mo?.  the  "people  "],  the  name  given  to 
the  smaller  di\-isions  of  the  Attic  tribes  (somewhat  similar 
to  the  tps.  into  which  cos.  are  divided),  the  number  of  which 
was  173  or  174.  The  demes  were  local  divisions,  in  the  regis- 
tei-s  of  which  the  citizens  had  to  enroll  their  names  for  politi- 
cal and  other  purposes.  They  had  each  its  o'wn  presiding 
officer  (Srinapxo';,).  treas..  and  other  officers,  and  its  own  as- 
sembly, in  which  the  business  of  the  deme  was  transacted. 

Deinos'tlienes  [Gr.  ArifioCTeePT)?] .  the  most  eminent  ora- 
tor of  antiquity,  ancl  probably  the  greatest  of  whom  hist, 
gives  any  account,  b.  in  Attica,  in  the  demos  of  Paeania, 
near  Athens,  about  382.  or.  according  to  some,  ta  -385  b.  c. 
His  father  (also  named  Demosthenes)  was  a  cutler  and  maker 
of  furniture.  He  d.  when  his  son  was  7  yrs.  of  age.  D. 
studied  rhetoric  with  Isaeus.  and  philos.,  according  to  some 
authorities,  with  Plato.  It  is  said  that  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  oratory,  from  witnessing  the 
forensic  triumphs  of  Callistratus.  But  his  health  was  feeble, 
his  manners  ungraceful,  his  breath  short,  and  voice  stam- 
mering and  indistinct.  To  remedy  these  defects  we  are 
told  that  he  adopted  the  practice  of  speaking  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth ;  that  he  was  wont  to  declaim  upon  the  sea- 
■shore,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  heard  in  the  tumult  of  popular 
assemblies ;  and  that  he  often  practised  before  a  mirror, 
so  as  to  observe  and  rectify  any  awkwardness  of  gesture. 
Nevertheless,  his  first  appeai-ance  before  a  popular  assem- 
bly was.  according  to  Plutarch,  a  failure,  exciting  only  the 
laughter  of  the  multitude.  But  encouraged  by  Satyrus,  an 
actor,  who  gave  him  useful  instruction,  he  devoted  himself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  his  task.  In  3.55  he  deUvered 
his  oration  against  Leptines.  with  complete  success.  Soon 
after  this  he  entered  upon  his  great  though  unsuccessful 
life-work,  the  defence  of  Gr.  liberty  against  the  designs  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Between  the  yrs.  352  and  340  he  pron. 
11  or  perhaps  12  orations  against  Philip.  Four  of  these  are 
especially  denominated  "Philippics."  In  338  he  took  part 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chieronea.  D.  was  accused 
(probably  unjustly)  of  ha^^ng  received  a  bribe  from  the 
Macedonians,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and 
left  the  countiy.  He  returaed  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
but  having  been  condemned  to  death  by  Antipater,  he  took 
poison  and  d.  322  b.  c. 

The  success  of  his  oratory  was  due  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  steadfastness  with  vrhich  he  kept  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  riveted  on  the  one  great  object  in  view.  "Such 
was  the  first  of  orators,"  says  Lord  Brougham ;  "at  the 
head  of  all  the  mighty  mastei-s  of  speech,  the  adoration  of 
ages  has  consecrated  his  place,  and  the  loss  of  the  noble  in- 
strument [the  Gr.  lang.]  with  which  he  forged  and  launched 
his  thunders  is  sure  to  maintain  it  unapproachable  forever." 
(See  Brougham,  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancs.) 
lFr'0?n  oriej.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  fjy  Prof.  J.  Thomas,  LL.D.] 

Demotic  Characters.     See  Enchorial  Writing. 

Deiiip'ster  (Johm.  D.  D..  a  Meth.  preacher,  b.  at  Fla.. 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  2.  1794.  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Dempster, 
a  Scot.  Presb..  who  had  been  a  ^Vesleyan  preacher.  The 
younger  D.  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1816.  and  be- 
came a  master  of  pulpit  oratory.  Fi-om  18.36  to  1841  he  was 
a  missionary  in  Buenos  Ayres.  From  1845  to  1863  he  was  a 
prof,  in  the  biblical  insts.  at  Newburv.  Vt..  Concord,  N.  H.. 
and  Evanston,  111.  D.  Nov.  28,  1863.  (.See  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
the  .V.  E.  Ch.,  vol.  ill.) 

Dena'rius  [a  Lat.  term,  from  dent,  "ten"],  a  Rom.  sil- 
ver coin,  originally  equal  to  10  asses,  first  coined  269  b.  c. 
Its  weight  varied  at  different  periods,  and  its  value  was 
afterward  equal  to  16  asses,  or  about  8(/.  Eng.  money. 

Den'deraU  (anc.  Tentyra,  probably  taken  from  Tei  n 
Athor,  "  abode  of  Athor  ""i.  a  town  of  L'pper  Egypt,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  of  the  anc.  monuments  of  Egypt.  It 
is  220  ft.  long,  and  has  a  portico  supported  by  24  columns 
covered  with  carved  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 

Den'drlte  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  dendrdite,  from  the 
Gr.  SivSpov,  a  "  tree,"  and  AiSo!.  a  ".stone  "],  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  mineral,  containing  internally  or  having  its  surface 
covered  with  filamentary  forms  resembling  mo.ss.  ferns, 
trees,  etc.     Moss  agate  aild  Mocha  stone  ai-e  examples. 

Den'drolites  [from  the  Gr.  StrSpoi'.  a  "tree,'"  and  M6o<;. 
a  "stone"],  the  name  given  to  petrifactions  found  in  sec- 
ondary and  coal  formations.  They  consist  of  plants  and 
fragments  of  trees,  having,  generally,  nothing  m  common 
with  those  now  growing  in  the  same  regions.  They  are 
mostly  cycads.  tree-ferns,  conifers,  etc. 

Dehliam,  den'am  (Sir  Joun).  an  Eng.  poet.  b.  in  Dublin 
in  1615.  He  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll..  Cambridge,  in  16:i4.  and 
studied  law.  He  wrote  ^phy.  a  tragedy,  and  a  poem  enti- 
tled Cooi>er's  Hill.    He  was  a  royalist  in  the  c.  war,  and  fled 
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to  Fr.  in  1&48,  but  returned  in  1652.  D.  Mar.  10,  1668.  "  Den- 
ham,"  says  Dr.  -lolinson,  "is  desen-edly  considered  as  one 
of  tlie  fathers  of  Eng.  poetry." 

Deiii'o  (HiK.\Mi,  a  iurist,  1>.  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1799, 
bejran  tlie  jiractice  of  law  in  1821  :  was  circuit  .judge  1834-:J8, 
.I'udKe  of  tlie  court  of  appeals  ]R5:Wi6.     D.  Mov.  .5,  1871. 

Denis,  deh-ne'.  S.\int  LLat.  JJioiu/sius],  patron  saint  of 
Kr.  and  first  hp-  "f  Paris.  According:  to  Gregory  of  Tours 
(540-.594  A.  T>.).  lie  was  one  of  7  inissidiuirics  ,^eiit  from  Rome 
about  250  A.  i).  to  preach  the  irospci  to  the  (iauls,  and  after 
converting  great  multitudes  sufi'eied  martyrdom,  probably 
in  272.  under  Valerian.     His  festival  is  on  Oct.  9. 

Den'isoii,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.,  G4  m. 
N.  N.  K.  of  founcil  Blufifs.    Pop.  1870,  326 ;  1880,  1441. 

Deiii»«oii  (Rev.  Charles  Wheeler),  b.  in  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.,  in  1809,  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  periodi- 
cal lit.,  and  lias  pub.  a  vol.  of  poems,  several  works  of  fic- 
tion, etc.  He  was  an  early  abolitionist  and  temperance 
writer,  and  editorially  coiiiiectt>d  with  the  Eiiniiir'iiHilDr 
and  the  Olive  Branch. '  He  has  resided  in  Eng.,  and  was  an 
ed.  in  Lond,  He  has  been  U.  8.  consul  in  Brit.  Guiana,  and 
wrote  a  popular  life  of  Gen.  U.  S.  (irant. 

Deiiii^on  (John  Evelyn),  Lord  Ossington,  an  Eng.  states- 
man, b.  in  1800,  was  elected  an  M.  P.  in  1823,  and  acted  with 
the  Liberal  party.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of 
( 'onimons  in  18.57,  in  18.59,  in  1866,  and  in  1868,  and  became 
Viscount  Ossington  in  1872.    D.  Mar.  8,  1873. 

]>eiii!>>oii  <'ity,  R.  R.  .iunc,  Gray.son  co.,  Tex.,  275  m.  S. 
of  Parsons  city.  Kan.     Pop.  1880,  3975. 

Deii'i^ioii  IJiiiver'sity,  formerly  Gisanville  College, 
at  (iranville.  Licking  co.,  O.,  was  estalilished  and  located  at 
(iranville  by  a  vote  of  the  O.  Bap.  Educ.ition  .Society,  May 
1831.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  a  manual-labor  school, 
and  hence  located  on  a  200-acre  farm.  1)^  m.W.  of  the  town. 
As  a  manual-labor  school  it  was,  like  most  others  of  the 
time,  a  failure  ;  as  a  school  of  instruction,  a  success.  It 
was  incorporated  by  the  O.  legislature  Fcl).  8,  1S32.  under 
the  name  of  the  "Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Inst." 
The  name  was  changed  in  1845  to  '  (iranville  Coll.,"  and  this 
again  under  the  gen.  law  of  O.  was  changed,  June  18.56,  to 
the  name  it  now  bears.  Instruction  was  commenced  in 
Dec.  18:^1,  the  prin.  and  sole  teacher  being  Prof.  John  Pratt. 
The  univ.  has  been  removed  from  the  farm,  and  in  Sept.  1856 
instruction  was  begun  on  the  new  site.  The  buildings  are 
situated  on  a  hill  N.  of  the  town,  less  than  y»  m.  from  the  pub- 
lic .square.  The  univ.  is  a  proper  coll.,  furiiTshiiig  the  regular 
4  yrs.'  coin-se  in  classical,  scientific,  and  philoso]>lii<'al  stud- 
ies, similar  to  the  best  Amer.  colls.,  embr;icing  also,  under 
the  .same  govt.,  a  preparatory  dept.,  classical,  with  a  2  yrs.' 
course  as  a  feeder  to  the  regular  course,  and  Eng..  to  fit  for 
business,  school-teaching,  or  the  scientifii;  course. 

Deii'iiiau  (Thomas),  first  Lord  Denman,  an  Eng.  iudge, 
1).  in  Lond.  Feb.  23,  1779.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  iii  1806. 
He  became  atty.-gen.  in  1830  and  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  1832.     D.  Sept.  22,  ia54. 

Deu'inark,  a  kingdom  of  N.  Europe,  consisting  of  the 
l)eninsula  of  Jutland,  the  adjat'cnt  islands  of  Seeland. 
Fiinen,  Falster,  Laaland,  Saiiisiie.  r.oniholni.  I.angeland.  anil 
Moen,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  tlu;  Faroe  Islands.  It  is  situated 
between  ,54°  34'  and  .57°  44'  N,  lat.  and  8°  5'  and  12°  40'  E. 
Ion.  ;  area,  14,7.53  sq.  m.  To  D.  also  belong,  as  colonies  or 
appanages  of  the  crown,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  islands 
of  Santa  tU-uz  (St.  Croix),  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the 
W.  I. ;  area  of  these  estimated  at  87,258  sq.  m.  The  area  of 
U.  proper  was  formerly  23,742  sq.  m.,  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein  having  formed  a  part  of  it  till  Oct.  1864. 

><iirf(i<-t.  So}/.  K/r.  —  U.  is  really  a  coimcries  (if  islands,  the 
jieninsula  being  interlaced  with  bays  or  liords,  and  (>xtensive 
marshes  extending  between  these.  There  is  no  considerable 
river,  either  on  the  peninsula  or  islands  ;  Ilininielberg,  inte- 
rior of  Jutland,  is  the  only  considerable  elevation,  .5ti5  ft.  high. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  but  yields  good  crops  with  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Much  of  it  was  formerly  covered  with  forests  of 
beech,  birch,  oak,  etc.  On  the  coasts  of  Jutland  there  are 
low  sand-hillocks  or  dunes,  rising  2  or  3  ft.,  and  looking  like 
windrows  of  hay  at  a  little  distance. 

Cliina/t  humid:  winters  generally  mild  ;  annual  mean 
temperature,  ab<nit  46°  F.  ;  the  W.  wind  prevails  in  spring 
and  summer. 

//**/.>•■/«(?«.— Nearly  14  of  the  pop.  live  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture, most  of  the  land  being  divided  into  small  holdings, 
which  are  carefully  cultivated.  The  marshes  afford  excel- 
lent pasture,  and  much  live  stock— cattle,  horses,  swine,  and 
sheep— is  raised.  The  chief  farm  products  are  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  flax,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  cereal  and  root  crops  of  1880  were  valued 
at  $91, .588,000.  The  fiords  abound  in  salmon,  cod,  herring, 
and  other  fish. 

.l/«/(»/w////w— Sugar  from  beets,  refining  sugar  from  the 
W .  I.  colonies,  iron  wares,  paper,  distilled  spirits,  linen 
goods,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The e.r/xji/.--  ai-c  cereal  grains,  flour,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon 
and  hams,  hides  and  skins,  corn  meal  and  linseed  oil-cake, 
horses  and  cattle  :  the  hiiportti,  manufactured  gO(Kls  (wool- 
lens, silks,  and  I'ottons).  iron,  hardware,  wine,  fruit,  tea,  and 
the  products  of  its  cohjiiies. 

Coiiniitrci'  and  Fiiui/u'ea.—'D.  has  a  mercantile  marine  of 
321S  vessels,  tonnage  2.5.5,.5.39.  Its  imports  average  about 
$63,0(Mi,(J0(i,  including  tlu;  products  of  its  own  colonies ;  its 
exports,  about  $5(),000,()(KI.  Of  ihese  imports,  about  $2:i,- 
.500,000  are  from  (Jer.,  .'8l.5,<iOO,(ioii  from  (i.  Brit.,  $7,113,667  (in 
]8Hl]fromU.  S,  The  exports  are  about  .$  15,O00,(MI0  to  Ger., 
$17,.500,0(X)  to  G.  Brit.,  and  SHOti.tOS  (in  1881)  to  V.  S. 

Finances.— VuhWv  debt  in  ]s,S(i.  ,§48,1.50,000;  revenue,  1880, 
$13,200,000;  expenditure.  $12,250,000. 

/Mir/ion  anil  /i>/'/rr(/?o//.  -Kstablislied  religion,  Lutheran  ; 
99  per  cent,  of  \)t)\>.  adheicnts  to  it :  other  sects  tolerated  ; 
<  Lutheran  bps.  ;  no  political  power,  but  supervision  over 
clergy  and  clis.  Elementally  education  compulsorv  and 
gen.,  gratuitous  to  the  poor;  2940  parochial  schools. 'many 


middle  si;hools,  13  gymnasia  or  colls.,  1  univ.  at  Copenhagen. 
D.  sent  6.576  emigrants  to  U.  S.  in  1880,  nearly  J4  of  them 
Mormons. 

JUMonj  and  Gore)'nment.—\{eve(\\X.?LYy  constitutional  mon- 
archy :  const,  granted  1849  ;  previously  absolute  monarchy  : 
executive  power  vested  in  king,  legislative  in  king  and 
Rigsdag  (diet)  jointly  ;  Rigsdag  composed  of  2  houses— 
Landsthing  (nobles)  and  Folkething  (commons)— of  about 
100  memliers,  electeil  by  universal  suffrage  for  3  yrs.  Armv 
on  war-footing,  47. .500;  navy.  2S  steamers,  8  iron-clads.  D. 
one  of  the  3  Scandinavian  kingdoms;  its  people,  as  North- 
men or  Ndi'nians.  addic'ted  to  piracy;  Danes  invaded  Eng. 
in  9th  century,  and  Canute  or  Kniit  coiKinered  it  in  1016; 
Margaret.  (|ueen  of  I),  and  Norway.  coiKiuered  Swe.  in  1.388. 
and  by  the  Union  of  Calmar  (1397)  the  3  kingdoms  were 
united  under  one  ruler  ;  Union  broken  in  1411  :  christian  I., 
count  of  Oldenberg,  elected  king  in  1448,  and  that  house 
have  ruled  ever  since  ;  monarchy  elective  till  1660;  absolute 
and  hereditary.  1600  to  184!) ;  I».  an  ally  of  Nap.,  involved  in 
war  with  Eng.  an<l  Hns.  ;  Copeidiaireii  bombarded  Sept.  1807  ; 
D.  ceded  Nor.  to  Swe.  in  1814;  law  of  succession  of  D. 
proper  extended  to  Schleswig-IIolstein  by  "Open  Letter  "of 
Christian  VIII.  in  ]S4() ;  Schleswig  incorporated  with  D.  1848  ; 
war  followed  1S4H-5],  ended  by  intervention  of  Aus.  and 
Prus.,  and  indivisibility  of  D.  declared  1850  ;  I),  gained  a 
liberal  con.st.  in  1849,  but  the  duchies  (Schleswig-IIolstein) 
not  benefited  by  it ;  difficulties  on  this  subject  followed 
by  war  in  1864.  and  D.  compelled  to  renoun<;'e  all  claim  to 
the  duchies,  though  she  had,  in  1863,  accepted  a  Schleswig- 
IIolstein  prince  as  successor  to  Frederick  VII.  ;  the  attempt- 
ed sale  of  tlie  W.  1.  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  to 
IT.  S.  in  1867  failed  of  effect,  the  Senate  not  ratifying  the 
treaty. 

Population  and  Chief  Towns.— Vop.  1880.  1,869,039,  of  which 
11,400 are  in  the  Faroe  Isles;  in  the  colonies,  about  130,000. 
Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn),  the  cap.,  on  the  island  of  See- 
land, pop.  2;34,850;  Odense  (in  Funen),  20,804;  Aalborg  (Jut- 
land), 14,152;  Viborg  (Jutland),  9000.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Deii'iiison  (William),  a  statesman,  b.  in  Cin.,  O.,  Nov. 
23.  1815,  grad.  at  Miami  Univ.  in  1835 ;  became  a  lawyer,  a 
railroad  and  bank  pres. ;  was  gov.  of  O.  1860-62,  and  P.  M.- 
gen.  1864-66.     D.  June  15.  1882. 

Density  of  tlie  Earth.  The  mean  U.  of  the  E.  is  the 
number  of  times  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  contains 
the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  mass  of  the  earth 
is  found  by  comparing  the  attraction  which  it  exerts  with 
that  exerted  by  a  body  of  known  mass,  the  comparison 
being  made  in  accordance  with  the  Newtonian  law.  In  Dr. 
]Maskelyne's  method,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  is  compared 
with  that  of  a,  int.  by  means  of  the  deviation  of  a  plumb- 
line  from  the  true  vertical.  In  the  Cavendish  method,  tlie 
attraction  of  the  earth  is  compared  with  that  of  a  leaden 
ball,  the  former  being  measured  by  the  common  pendulum, 
and  the  latter  by  a  sjiecies  of  horizontal  pendulum  called  a 
torsion  balance .  In  Airys  method,  the  attraction  of  tlie  en- 
tire earth  is  compared  with  tliat  of  a  superficial  shell  of  the 
same  (1260  ft.  thick),  the  former  being  measured  by  the  com- 
mon iienduluin  at  the  surface,  and  the  latter  lieing  inferred 
from  aconiiiarison  of  2  such  pendulums,  one  at  the  surface 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  1260  ft.  deep.  The 
Cavendish  method  was  used  liy  Baily,  who  from  an  immense 
number  of  observations  found  that  the  mean  D.  of  the  E.  is 
equal  to  5.66 — i.  e.  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  ma- 
terial composing  the  earth  is  about  b~/^,  water  being  taken  as 
the  standard.  This  result  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most 
reliable  of  any  yet  obtained.  W.  (t.  Peck. 

Dcntal'icla;  |Lat.  dens,  "tooth"],  a  fam- 
ily of  gasteropods  with  shells,  of  a  curved, 
tubular  shape,  resembling  tusks  or  canine 
teeth.  There  are  many  living  and  fossil  spe- 
cies, of  which  Xho.  Den'talium  eliiihaiititnini  is 
one  of  the  best  known. 

Den'tex  |peihai>s  from  the  lAt.  dens,  v\\ 
account  of  their  numerous  teeth],  a  genus  of 
a<-anthopterous  fishes  belonging  to  the  Spa- 
riila',  resenililing  the  perch  in  form, with  a 
deep  compressed  body,  scaly  cheeks,  a  single 
dorsal  fin,  and  numerous  small  teeth,  with  4 
large  canine  teeth  curved  inward  in  eat-h 
jaw.  The  D.  rnlyaris.  sometimes  called  tlie 
4-tootlied  spams,  is  found  in  great  nuniliers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  on  the 
S.  coasts  of  (i.  Brit.  It  is  of  large  size,  often 
3  ft.  long,  and  is  an  important  article  of  coni- 
nierce. 
Dentin,  or  Dentine.  See  Teeth. 
Dentiros'tres  LJ-'at.  dens  (gen.  dentis).  a 
■  tooth,"  and  rostrntn,  a  "  beak  "|,  a  tribe  of 
birds  of  the  order  Insessores,  characterized 
liy  a  notch  or  toothlike  iirocess  on  each  side 
1  if  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  These 
birds  have  rapacious  habits,  and  prey  on 
smaller  birds  as  well  as  insects.  The  butcher- 
bird is  an  example  of  this  tribe. 

Den'tistry  [from  dens,  dentis,  a  "tooth." 

and  /7/a  suffix  denoting  "art,"  "profession""]. 

In  (Mcry  age  and  country  the  teeth  have  been 

regarded  as  of  great  importance.    To  what 

extent  the  Grs.  or  Egyptians  practised  dental 

surgery  as  a  specialty   before  the  Chr.  era 

there  is  but  little  upon  record.    But  in  tli<' 

Egyptian  tombs  artificial  teeth  of  ivory  or 

wood  have  been  found,  some  of  which  were 

fastened  upon  gold  plates.    The    only  anc. 

writings  extant  which  speak  of  D.  as  an  art 

are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  in  the  2d  cen- 

Dfntaiuuii  v!o-   t,„.y    .^f^^^y  (.[„.  .    and   from    that    time    till 

phantimim.      .,i„;„t  the  middle  of  the  Kith  century,  when 

Ambrose  Pare  wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  .surgery,  we 

find  but  little  to  improve  the  practice  or  satisfy  the  .student 
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in  dental  snifrery.  Pniing  the  IStli  centnry  dental  sursrery 
boeanie  a  ^Jubjee't  of  more  thoronfrli  investifration.  and  froni 
that  period  it'has  proiiressed  rapidly  in  importance.  From 
tiie  more  simple  uperations  of  cleaiisiiifr,  extraetiiifr,  and  till- 
inir  small  and  suiiertieial  cavities,  it  has  extended  to  a 
thoronsh  and  scientitic  treatment  of  tlic  month,  with  the 
view  not  onlv  of  .savinjj  teeth  hut  sli^'htly  decayed,  but  all 
teeth,  and  also  of  anticipating:  decay  by  proper  operations. 
•Piie  various  materials  used  for  tilling  or  st(n>pinir  teeth  are 
irold.  tin,  amalsam,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  ;rutta-]iercha.  The 
chief  requirements  for  a  tilliiii;  are  ability  to  withstand  the 
mechanical  influences  of  mastication,  resistance  to  chemical 
ajrenrs,  ease  of  introduction  into  a  cavity  and  consolidation, 
and  the  absence  of  properties  injurious  to  the  structure  of 
the  tooth  or  to  the  system  at  large.  The  very  best  material 
as  a  jiermanent  tilling  is  gold  :  after  this  amalgam  and  tin. 

From  what  was  originally  called  D.  have  been  evolved  2 
widely  different  occupations.  They  may  properly  be  termed 
operative  D.,  m-  dental  surgery,  and  mechanical  D.  The 
early  dentists  carved  from  ivory  the  teeth  and  plate  in  one 
piece,  and  if  a  partial  set  was  inserted,  the  teeth  were  fast- 
ened to  the  adjoining  natural  ones  by  means  of  ligatures  ;  if 
a  full  set  was  required,  springs  were  used.  Ivory  and  natu- 
ral teeth  were  objectionable  from  their  liability  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  Absorbing  as  they  do  these 
secretions,  they  soon  become  offensive,  and  often  rapidly 
decay.  Porcelain  teeth,  well  named  incin-ruptible,  perfect- 
ly resist  the  destructive  action  of  these  fluids  and  as  they  are 
made  nearly  perfect  in  color  and  shape,  they  are  not  easily 
detected.  An  artificial  tooth  must  possess  certain  qualities 
apart  from  size,  shape,  and  color,  such  as  a  front  surface 
which  must  closely  resemble  the  enamel  or  external  cover- 
ing of  the  natural  tooth,  and  a  body  having  the  toughness 
which  allows  the  vigorous  use  of  the  hammer  in  riveting 
without  fracture,  and  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  in  soldering 
without  liability  to  crack  :  a  proper  amount  of  translucency 
must  be  preserved  or  there  will  be  the  opaque,  clay-colored 
tooth,  which  proclaims  its  artificial  character  to  the  most 
casual  glance.  These  and  many  other  valuable  results  have 
l)eeu  secured  by  patience  of  research  and  skill  in  application. 
The  prin.  materials  in  the  composition  of  mineral  teeth  are 
felspar,  silex  (flint),  and  kaolin  (clay),  with  various  fluxes, 
more  familiarly  characterized  as  r/tnxset),  used  to  determine 
the  point  of  fusion  desired,  of  different  parts  of  the  tooth. 

In  fitting  artificial  teeth  it  is  very  important  to  take  agood 
impression  of  tlie  shape  of  the  mouth.  Various  substances 
liave  been  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  wax  (either  pure  or 
mixed  with  paraffine,  gutta-percha,  or  other  materials) ; 
gutta-percha  alone  or  combined  ;  plaster  of  Paris  alone. 
Tliese  substances  have  each  their  merits,  and  the  choice  for 
any  particular  case  is  to  be  determined  by  experience.  The 
2  materials  principally  employed  in  making  the  plate  upon 
which  the  teeth  are  fastened  are  gold  and  vtilcanized  rubber. 
The  piin.  advantage  of  the  latter  material  is  its  cheapness, 
which  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  clumsiness,  fra- 
gility, and  irritating  effect  on  the  mouth.  [From  orir/.  art. 
ill  J.'s  Vnir.  Cijc.JtyC.  Newlix  Pierce,  D.  D.  S,  | 

Dentition.    See  Teeth. 

Denton,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Deniida'tion  [Lat.  denvdo,  fJenudafu7n ,  to  "lay  bare"], 
in  geol.  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion, 
whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Deep 
and  wide  channels  or  valleyt  of  demidaiion  have  often  been 
exi'avated  in  rocky  strata  by  long  continued  action  of  rivers. 

Dcn'ver,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Col. 
and  of  Arapahoe  co.,  on  fS.  Platte  River,  1,5  m.  E.  of  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  .5200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
commands  a  \iew  of  Rke's,  Long's,  and  other  noted  peaks 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
serene  and  healthful.  The  city  contains  a  V.  S.  branch  mint 
and  large  smelting  works.     Pop.  1870,  4759:  18,S0,  35,629. 

Denver  (James  W.),  a  gen.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in 
1818 ;  removed  to  Oal.,  was  elected  M.  C.  in  18.54.  and  was 
gov.  of  Kan.  from  Dec.  1857  to  the  autumn  of  18.58.  He  be- 
came a  brig. -gen.  of  t'.  volunteers  in  1861. 

Deo'datus,  or  Deus'dedit,  S.^int,  pope,  succeeded 
Boniface  IV.  in  615,  d.  Nov.  9,  618,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  V.    He  is  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 

Deodorizers,     See  Disinfection. 

De  Pauw  Univ.,  Ind.    See  Appendix. 

De  Pere,  atp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.,  containing  the  villages 
of  De  Pere,  R.  R.  June,  and  Nicollet,  on  R.  R.,  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Fox  River.  They  are  connected  by  a 
bridge  1.500  ft.  in  length,  and  are  reached  by  steamers  from 
the  lakes.  Pop.  1870,  tp.  2800 ;  of  De  Pere,  1372 ;  1880,  tp. 
817  ;  De  Pere,  1954. 

De  Peyster,  de  pis'ter  (J.  W.\tts),  a  military  and  his- 
torical writer,  b.  in  New  York  Mar.  9,  1821.  He  has  written 
biographical  sketches  of  several  anc.  and  modern  com- 
manders, and  numerous  monographs  upon  events  in  the 
Amer.  c.  war  and  kindred  topics. 

Depil'atory  [Lat.  depUa/orh/s,  from  de,  priv..  and 
pUus,  the  '•  hair '"],  a  name  given  to  applications  used  to  re- 
move hair  from  any  part  of  the  body.  A  tliin  paste  of 
powdered  quicklime  and  water  applied  to  any  part  until  a 
burning  sen.sation  is  produced,  and  then  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  will  generally  remove  hair. 

Depo»«it.     See  Bailment. 

Depos'lt,  situated  partly  in  Broome  and  partly  in  Del. 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Del.  River,  177  m.  N.  W.  of  New 
York.    It  has  an  acad.     Pop.  1870.  1286;  1880,  1419. 

Deposition,  dep-o-zish'un  fLat.  de/mxifio.  from  de. 
"down,"'  and  pono,  po-tifmn.  to  "put"],  inlaw,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  set  down  in  writing  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatories legally  exhibited.  D.  are  taken  either  by  a 
judge  or  a  com.  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
(luestions  to  which  the  1).  arc  answers  are  usually  put  by 
tlie  parties  to  the  suit  or  their  legal  reps.,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  court  by  whose  authority  the   commission   to 


take  the  testimony  issues.  Tt  is  a  rule  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence that  a  1).  cannot  I)e  read  whei'e  the  witness  himself 
might  be  produced,  becaii.se  his  oral  testimony  is  the  most 
satisfactory  medium  of  proof. 

D.,  in  geol.,  the  process  by  which  sedimentary  depo.sit.s 
or  strata  are  formed.  The  greater  portions  of  the  strata  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate  are  the  result  of  D. 

De  Qnin'oey  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  author,  b.  in  Manches- 
ter Aug.  1.5.  1785.  He  entered  the  t'niv.  of  Ox.  in  1803,  and 
there  contracted  a  habit  of  using  opium.  In  1808  he  quitted 
the  univ.  and  became  a  friend  and  associate  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  reform- 
ed the  habit  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  and  wrote 
Confe^on^  of  an  Em/.  Opium-Euter.     D.  Dec.  8,  1859. 

Derail  [Ar.  deraa\,  the  unit  measure  of  length  in  Egypt. 
The  subdivisitms  are  the  kadain.  14  of  a  D.  ;  the  abd(d,  ',  „ 
of  a  D.,  and  the  keraf,  V24  of  a  I).  The  anc.  D.  of  the  Nile 
was  20.699  inches  :  the  present  common  D.  of  Egypt  is  22.37 
inches :  the  D.  for  dry  goods  is  25.5  inches ;  the  D.  of  Con- 
stantinople, used  for  European  dry  goods,  is  G6.34  inches. 

Derby,  der'be  or  dar'be,  a  town  of  Eng.,  on  river  Der- 
went,  at  junction  of  main  branches  of  Midland  R.  R.,  119 
m.  N.  N.  M'.  of  Lond.  and  .3.5  m.  N.  X.  E.  of  Birmingham. 
It  has  a  free  gram.  scIkkiI,  fomided  in  1162.  and  large  man- 
ufactures, especially  of  silk  and  iron.    Pop.  in  1881,  81,168. 

Derby,  Conn.     See  Appendix. 

Derby  (Edward  CJeoffrey  Smitli-Stanley),  four- 
teenth Eaki.  of,  an  Eng.  statesman,  b.  in  Lancashire  Mar. 
29,  1799,  ed.  at  Ox.  ;  elected  to  Pari,  in  1820.  He  supported 
the  Refonn  bill,  and  became  chief  sec.  for  Ire.  in  1830.  In 
18.33  he  entered  the  Whig  ministrj-  as  sec.  for  the  colo- 
nies, but  resigned  office  in  1834  and  joined  the  consei-va- 
tive  party.  He  was  sec.  for  the  colonies  in  the  cabinet  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  1841  to  1845.  Having  been  created 
Baron  Stanley  in  1844,  he  then  passed  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  resigned  office  in  184.5,  becau.se  he  was  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  soon  after  this  date  be- 
gan to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  conservatives  and 
protectionist  party.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1851,  he 
succeeded  him  as  earl  of  D.  He  was  prime  minister  from 
Feb.  to  Dec.  1852,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen. He  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerstou.  who  resigned  in  Feb.  18.58. 
Lord  D.  then  fomied  a  new  ministiT,  in  which  he  was  first 
lord  of  the  treas.  (premier).  He  introduced  a  bill  for  elec- 
toral refonn.  but  the  House  adopted  an  amendment  offered 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  D.  therefore  dissolved  Pari, 
and  appealed  to  the  country,  but  the  liberals  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  which  met  in  June 
1859,  and  Lord  D.  then  resigned  office.  Russell  and  Glad- 
stone, whose  Reform  bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  retired  from  power  in  June  1866,  and  Lord  D. 
was  then  requested  by  the  queen  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
His  prin.  colleague  was  Disraeli,  who  prepared  a  new  Re- 
form bill,  passed  in  1867,  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
great  numbers  of  the  middle  class.  He  resigned  in  Feb. 
18(j8,  and  was  succeeded  by  Disraeli.     D.  Oct.  23,  1869. 

Derby  (Edward  Henky  Sniitli-Stanleyi,  fifteenth 
Earl.  D.  C.  L..  privy  councillor,  b.  at  Knowslev  Park  July  21. 
1826  ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll..  Cambridge,  1848,  elected  to  Pari. 
in  same  yr.  In  Fel).  18.58  entered  the  cabinet  as  sec.  for  the 
colonies, "and  next  May  became  com.  for  the  affairs  of  India. 
On  the  formation  of  a  conservative  ministry  by  his  father  in 
June  1866  he  was  appointed  sec.  for  foreign  affairs.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  conference  of  the  European  powere  which 
was  held  in  Lond.  in  May  1867  ;  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  Dec.  1868:  became  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  1874,  and  re- 
signed :Mar.  28,  1878. 

Der'bysliire  Spar,  a  name  given  to  the  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium or  Fi.ioRSPAR  (which  see). 

Dercyl'Iidas  [AepuvAAiaas],  a  Spartan  commander  sent 
to  aid  the  Asiatic  Grs.  in  their  resistance  to  the  Per.  forces 
uncler  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes,  b.  c.  399. 

Derg,  liOiig-Ii  ("  Red  Lake  "),  a  small  lake  of  Ire.,  in- 
closing an  isle  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  is  the 
most  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Ire. 

Der'visli  [from  darrtsh  or  danrkh,  a  Per.  word  signify- 
ing "poor:"  also  a  "mendicant''],  a  name  applied  to  Mo- 
hammedan monks  in  Per..  India,  and  Tur.  Some  belong  to 
communities,  others  roam  solitarily  through  the  land,  living 
on  alms.  i>rofessing  abstinence  and  hcjliness.  but  belonging 
to  no  iiarticuiar  sect.  Their  worship  consists  in  prayei-s. 
mortificatioii-;.  and  religious  dances. 

Der'wentwater,  also  called  Keswick  liaite,  a 
lake  of  Eng.,  an  expansion  of  the  river  Derwent.     It  extends 

5.  from  Keswick,  is  3  or  4  m.  long  and  IV.2  m.  wide.  On  this 
lake  is  a  floating  island,  covered  with  vegetation  and  full 
of  air-bubl>les.  which  render  it  Inioyant. 

Derzlia'vin,  written  also  Derzavin  or  Derjavine 
(Gabriel  Romanovitch),  a  Rus.  lyric  poet,  b.  at  Kazan  July 
3,  ]74:B  ;  entered  the  army  in  17t)0.  and  became  col.  Having 
gained  the  favor  of  the  emjiress  Catharine,  he  was  appointed 
sec.  of  state  in  1791  :  became  minister  of  justice  in  18<>2. 
Wrote  an  Ode  to  the  Ditty  ("Oda  Bogu  "t,  whicli  has  been 
translated  into  Eng.,  Chi.,  and  other  langs.    1).  July  6,  1816. 

Desaix  de  Veygoux,  deh  sa'  deli  va-goo'  (Loris 
Charles  Antoine),  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  near  Riom,  in  .\uvergne. 
Aug.  17.  1768.  In  1798  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Sidiman  in  Oct.  of  that  yr.. 
and  completed  the  coiuiuest  of  Upper  Egypt  in  1790.  He 
afterward  governed  that  i>rov.  with  such  moderation  and 
justice  that  the  natives  called  him  "  The  Just  Sultan."  In 
1800  he  joined  the  army  in  It.  The  Fr.  were  about  to  retreat 
at  Marengo,  when  D.  arrived  with  a  reserve  and  converted 
defeat  into  a  decisive  victory,  but  he  was  killed  in  tliis  ac- 
tion. June  14,  1800.    (See  Thiers.  HM.  of  Ihf  (  on.'Hitatf.) 

Desaiilt,  deh's(5  (Pierre  Joseph),  a  Fr.  surgeon,  b.  Feb. 

6,  1744,  was  a  pupil  of  Antoine  Petit.  He  was  considered 
the  most  skilful  Fr.  surgeon  of  liis  time,  and  had  a  very 

i  large  practice.     D.  June  1.  1795.     His  doctrines  were  pub.  iu 
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Die  Sti/y/ica/  U'orl-i  of  liis  scholar,  Bic-hat. 

Descartes,  da-kart'  (Rene),  a  tY.  math,  and  philos.,  b. 
Mar.  31.  l.V.Mi.  He  .settled  in  Hoi.  in  1629,  to  devote  himself 
to  llic  stuiiv  of  niatli.,  astron.,  and  philos.  He  made  many 
ini|)ortaiit  discoveries  in  math.,  some  of  which  were  pub. 
in  10.^7.  His  works  on  the  subject  of  philos.  exercised  a 
jjotent  influence,  not  onlv  on  his  own  but  on  succeeding 
generations.  He  is  the  fatner  of  modern  philosophy,  and  his 
Medttalioiies  (1641)  and  Prhici/iia  form  its  foundation.  D. 
Feb.  11,  lfi.TO. 

D'Esclot,  Esclot,  or  Sclot  (Beknat),  a  Catalan  his- 
torian. The  yrs.  of  D'E.'s  birth  and  death  ai'e  iniknown, 
but  his  Cronica  del  Bey  En  Pere  e  dels  sens  nntecessois  passa/fi 
appears  to  have  been  composed  in  1285.  It  embraces  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  earlier  hist,  of  the  Aragonese  kings,  but 
its  proper  subject  is  the  reign  of  King  Don  Pedro,  from  1376 
to  128.5.  It  is  the  oldest  historical  composition  of  any  mo- 
ment which  remains  in  tlic  Catalan  lang. 

Desi-rip'tlve  <jJooiii'etry,  a  branch  of  applied  math., 
whose  olijcct  is  to  explain  the  graphic  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  magnitudes  of  3  dimensions.  The  magnitudes  to 
be  considered  are  usually  repi-esented  by  orthographic  pro- 
jections of  their  prin.  lines  on  2  rectangular  planes,  called 
planes  of  projection,  though  they  may  in  some  cases  be  rep- 
resented by  conical  projections  "on  a  single  plane.  The  re- 
lations between  these  magnitudes  is  generally  shown  by 
means  of  the  projections  of  lines  cut  from  their  surfaces  by 
certain  auxiliary  siu'faees.  The  methods  of  D.  G.  are  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  subjects  of  engineering,  arch.,  and 
perspective.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Des'eret,  a  name  given  by  the  Monnons  to  the  Terr,  of 
Ut.  The  Mormons  claim  that  in  the  lang.  of  their  sacred 
books  this  word  means  '"  honey-bee.'' 

Deseret,  University  of^  located  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ut.,  was  incorpoi-ated  in  1H50  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  in  1851,  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  present  Terr,  of  Ut.,  this  act  of  incorporation 
was  legalized  by  the  Territorial  legislature.  In  Nov.  1851  it 
was  opened  under  the  supervision  of  Orson  Pratt,  Sr.  Ow- 
ing to  lack  of  patronage  the  school  was  discontinued  till 
1867,  when,  under  David  O.  Caldee,  it  was  started  as  a  com- 
mercial coll.  In  1869,  xmder  the  presidency  of  JohnR.  Park, 
M.  D.,  a  scientific,  a  classical,  and  a  normal  dept.  were 
added,  and  in  1870  an  academical  and  a  model  school  dept. 
were  established,  preparing  the  students  for  the  coll. 

Des'ert  [Lat.  de»ero,  to  "forsake"],  a  term  generally 
used  to  designate  a  barren  or  uninhabited  place,  but  ap- 
plied more  particularly  to  the  vast  sandy  and  stony  plains 
of  Afr.  and  Asia.  There  are  considerable  tracts  of  D.  land 
in  Nev.,  Ari..  and  other  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  prin.  D.  of 
S.  Amer.  is  the  nearly  rainless  Atacama  region. 

The  great  D.  of  Air.  are  separated  from  those  of  Asia 
only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  sandy 
zone  ex  ending  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  old  continent 
from  \y.  Afr.  to  120°  E.  Ion.  Except  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  there  are  no  large  rivers  in  a  region 
which  embraces  almost  ^4  Pfirt  of  both  Afr.  and  Asia.  D., 
in  the  Heb.  sense,  is  simjily  untilled  pasture-land,  which  may 
be  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  N.  T.  epTJixo<; 
has  the  same  sense,  which  of  course  is  quite  at  variance  with 
classic  usage.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Design,  Soliools  of,  are  insts  where  ornamental,  ar- 
tistic, or  mechanical  drawing  is  taught.  The  most  perfect 
insts.  of  the  kind  are  in  Europe,  but  most  of  our  large  cities 
have  similar  schools.  Mass.  gives  free  instruction  in  these 
liranches.  One  of  the  largest  S.  of  D.  is  in  the  Cooper  Union 
liuilding  in  New  York.  The  "National  Acad,  of  D."  is  a 
beautiful  building  in  the  Venetian  style,  at  the  corner  of 
4th  avenue  and  23d  st.,  New  York.  This  acad.  was  founded 
in  1828.  There  is  in  It  an  annual  exhibition  (from  Apr.  to 
July)  of  paintings  by  artists  connected  with  the  inst. 

De  Smet,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Des  IVIoines,  de-moin',  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rising  in  the 
S.  \V.  part  of  Minn.  ;  it  traverses  la.,  flowing  S.  S.  E.  to  the 
city  of  Des  Moines,  then  nearly  S.  E.,  and  entering  the  Miss, 
about  4  m.  below  Keokuk.    Length  estimated  at  5(X)  m. 

Des  ]YIoines,  an  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  la.  and 
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Xi'w  State  Capitol  iV        i   ...• 

of  Polk  CO.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Raccoon,  357  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  The  State  cap.  was  removed 


in  1857  to  this  place,  at  that  time  called  Ft.  Des:\Ioines.  The 
new  State  Capitol,  to  cost  $3,000,000,  is  nearly  completed. 
The  State  library  contains  26,000  vols.,  and  the  city  has  a 
free  library.  The  State  arsenal,  a  large  building,  contains, 
beside  military  equipments  for  the  State,  the  flags  of  all  la. 
regiments  engaged  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  numberless 
other  trophies  and  valuables  of  interest.  The  citv  has  3 
colls.,  3  opera-houses,  and  a  U.  S.  c.-h.  Mines  of  coal  are 
extensively  worked  ;  has  plenty  of  water,  timber,  and  coal ; 
largest  city  in  State.  Pop.  1870,  12,035  ;  1880,  22,408 ;  1885, 
about  34,0tt0.        J.  S.  Clarkson,  Ed.  of  "  State  Register." 

Desnioulins,  da-moo-lan'  (Benoit  Camille),  b  at 
Guise.  Aisne.  Fr.,  Mar.  2,  1760,  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  em- 
braced the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  with  boundless  enthu- 
siasm. His  2  pamphlets,  La  Philosophie  an  Pevple  franrais 
(1788)  and  La  France  libre  (1789).  and  his  wild,  passionate  ad- 
dresses in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Roval  (Julv  12,  1789)  be- 
came the  immediate  introduction  to  the  Revolution.  In  his 
periodical.  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1833,  and  is  still  read  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
horror  and  admiration,  he  gave  to  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment some  of  its  most  brilliant  and  some  of  its  most  revolt- 
ing catchwords,  and  the  Reign  of  TeiTor,  although  enacted 
by  other  persons,  was  nevertheless  begotten  within  his 
brain.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jacobin  Club  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  Aug.  10,  1792;  as  a  member 
of  the  Convention  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  with- 
out appeal,  and  he  dealt  the  party  of  the  Girondists  the  de- 
cisive blow  by  his  Histoire  des  Brissotins.  which  covered 
them  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  But  when,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists,  the  Jacobins  separated  into  2  parties,  the 
Enrages  under  Hebert  and  the  Indiilgeuts  under  Danton,  he 
joined  the  latter,  and  his  paper.  Le  Meiix  Cordelier,  is  a 
courageous,  often  a  noble  denunciation  of  the  excesses  of 
the  lievolutiou.    He  was  guillotined  in  Paris  Apr.  5,  1794. 

De  So'to,  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

De  Soto  (Hernando),  a  Sp.  explorer,  b.  in  Estremadura 
in  1500.  He  explored  in  early  youth  the  coasts  of  Guate- 
mala and  Yucatan.  Having  a  high  command  under  PizaiTO, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  con- 
ducted an  expedition  from  Sp.  to  Fla.  in  1.539,  and  discov- 
ered the  Miss.  River.    He  d.  in  La.  June  5,  1542. 

De  Stael-Holstein  (Anne).    See  Stael,  de. 

Det'mold  (William),  M.  D.,  b.  in  1808  in  Hanover,  where 
his  father  was  court-phys.  ;  studied  med.  in  Gottingen, 
where  he  grad.  in  1830,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Hanove- 
rian army  as  surgeon.  After  visiting  Eng.  and  BY.  he  came 
in  1837  to  New  York,  where  he  settled  after  resigning  his 
commission  in  the  army.  He  introduced  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery in  this  country,  anil  held  the  chair  of  clinical  and  mili- 
tary surgery  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
Coll.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  volunteered  his 
services  on  most  of  the  large  battle-fields  in  Va.  He  intro- 
duced an  improved  knife  for  the  use  of  one-armed  men, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  govt,  to  all  men  who  have  lost  an 
arm  or  baud  in  the  line  of  duty. 

De  ToeqiieTille,  deh  tok'vU  (Alexis  Charles  Henri 
Clerel),  a  Fr.  statesman  and  political  economist,  b.  in  Paris 
July  29,  1805.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1827  became  judge- 
auditor  at  the  tribunal  of  Versailles.  In  1831  he  was  com- 
missioned to  investigate  the  penitentiary  systems  of  the 
U.  S.,  which  he  visited  in  company  with  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont. Wrote  De  la  Democratie  en  Awenqiie  ("On  Democ- 
racy in  America  ").  In  1849  he  was  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs from  June  2  to  Oct.  31.  The  covp-d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851,  drove  him  from  the  public  service.    D.  Apr.  15,  1859. 

Detroit'  [Fi-.  Detroit,  "the  strait"],  an  important  R.  R. 
and  commercial  centre,  the  metropolis  of  Mich,  and  cap.  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Detroit  River.  18  m.  from 
Lake  Erie  and  7  m.  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  lat.  42°  19'  53"  N., 
Ion.  82°  58'  W.  The  Detroit  River,  forming  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  is  of  varying  width,  being 
Vi  m.  broad  opposite  the  city,  and  of  great  depth,  forming 
the  most  perfect  harbor  on  the  whole  chain  of  lakes.  The 
site  upon  which  the  city  is  built  rises  from  the  edge  of  the 
river,  the  inclination  being  gradual,  at  the  rate  of  about  58 
ft.  per  m.,  affording  the  most  perfect  drainage.  The  prin. 
work  of  art  adorning  the  city  is  the  Mich.  Soldiiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument,  designed  by  Randt)lph  Rogers,  and  built 
of  bronze  and  granite  at  a  cost  of  $.58,000.  The  structure  is  55 
ft.  high,  surmounted  with  a  colossal  bronze  allegorical  statue 
of  "Michigan."  The  chief  public  building  is  the  city  hall, 
situated  on  the  Canijius  Martiius  and  facing  upon  4  streets. 
The  house  of  correction  is  also  a  very  fine  building,  and  has 
attained  a  national  and  European  reputation.  There  are 
med.  colls.,  public  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  foundling  and 
women's  hospitals,  an  insane  asylum,  and  an  old  ladies'  home. 
Some  of  the  ch.  edifices  are  noble  specimens  of  arch.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  the  0th  circuit,  and  the 
U.  S.  dist.  court  for  the  E.  dist.  of  Mich.,  the  Wayne  co. 
circaiit  court,  the  superior  couit,  the  recorder's  and  the  pro- 
bate court  of  ^^'ayne  co.  The  U.  S.  custom-house  f(jr  the  pt. 
of  D.  and  the  internal  revenue  office  are  located  here,  as  are 
also  the  prin.  office  of  the  U.  S.  lake  survey,  the  dept.  in 
charge  of  the  lake  light-houses,  and  the  head-ciuaiters  of  the 
military  dejit.  of  the  lakes.  Ft.  'Wayne,  designed  to  be  the 
most  extensive  Amer.  fortification  on  the  N.  frontier,  is  lo- 
cated just  below  the  city,  commanding  both  it  and  the  river. 
The  Woodniere  and  Elmwood  cemeteries  are  embellished 
by  skilful  landscape  gardening  and  monuments  of  taste. 

The  present  site  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  Indian  villages 
at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  country.  In  1610  it  was 
first  ^  isited  by  the  Fr.,  and  remained  under  their  dominion 
until  1762.  The  first  legitimate  settlement  was  made  in  1701, 
at  which  time  a  ft.  was  erected  called  Ponchartrain,  the 
first  gov.  being  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte  Cadillac ;  and  from 
time  to  time  emigrants  were  sent  here  by  the  Fr.  govt.  In 
17(>3  the  Brit,  assumed  possession,  erecting  15  yrs.  later  a  ft. 
In  1787  its  govt,  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S.,  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair  being  the  first  gov.    In  1812  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
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Brit.,  and  was  retaken  in  1813.  Tlie  liist.  of  D.  is  intimately 
connected  with  tlie  liist.  of  tlie  wliole  X.  W.  Tliree  different 
sovereitrns  liave  claimed  its  alleiiiance,  and  since  the  U.  S. 
liave  held  it,  thrice  has  its  srovt.  been  transferred.  It  has 
twice  been  besieued  by  Indians,  once  captured  in  war,  and 
once  totally  consumed' by  tire.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  1 
surrender.  M  pitclied  battles,  and  Vi  bloody  massacres.  Pop. 
isTO.  70.,"r:  ISSO.  11('.,;«0;  188,-),  about  140,000. 
Detroit  City,  Minn.  8ee  Appendix. 
Detroit  River  issues  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  flows  nearly 
i>.,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  ^lich.  and  Canada, 
and  enters  Lake  Erie.  It  is  about  24  m.  long,  and  from  ^j 
m.  to  1  ni.  wide.     It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Deucaliou,  du-ka'le-on  [Gr.  AevKaAiujc],  in  Gr.  mytholo- 
gy, was  a  son  of  Prometheus  and  the  husband  of  Pyrrha. 
According  to  tiaditiou,  he  saved  himself  and  his  wife  from 
a  deluge  by  buildiiii:  a  ship  or  ark,  which,  when  the  water 
subsided,  rested  on  .Mt.  Parnassus. 

Deuteroii'omy  [Lat.  Di-nterbnomium  ;  Septuagint  Gr. 
AeuTepoi'op.i.oi'.  the  "duplicate  law,"  from  Seurepo^,  "second," 
and  ro/ao5,  "law"],  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  a  restatement  of  the  law,  as  given  in 
Ex.,  Lev.,  and  Num. ;  containing  also,  beside  special  com- 
mands and  admonitions  not  previously  given,  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Moses, 

Development  Theorj'.  See  Evolution  and  Dar- 
winism. 

Dev'ens  (Ch.i.ri,es,  Jr.'),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  V&iO,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1838,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  member  of  the  Mass.  State  senate 
1848-49  ;  U.  8.  marshal  for  the  dist.  of  Mass.  1849-5:3.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  eutered  the  service  as  ma.ior  of 
the  3d  battalion  of  Rifles,  Mass.  Volunteers,  and  became 
brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  8.  volunteers  Apr.  3,  18(5.5;  Oct.  1873  was 
appointed  associate  justice  of  supreme  court  of  Mass.  and 
atty.-gen.  by  Pres.  Hayes  Mar.  7,  1877;  afterward  resumed 
his  seat  in  Mass.  supreme  court. 

De  Vere  (M.vximilian  Schele),  LL.D.,  a  WTiter,  b.  in 
Swe.  Nov.  1,  1820,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  in  1844 
prof,  of  modern  langs.  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Univ.  of  Va. 
Wrote  Outlines  of  Comparalive  Philology  and  Stray  Leaves 
froin  t/ie  Book  of  Xalure. 
Devi  tSans.  "goddess").  See  Parvati. 
Devla-'tlou  of  the  Coiu'pass  is  the  variation  of  a 
ship's  compass  from  the  true  magnetic  meridian,  caused  by 
the  proximity  of  iron.  In  iron  ships  it  depends  upon  the  di- 
rection, with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  which  the 
ship  was  built.  It  is  least  when  the  ship  has  been  built  with 
her  head  to  the  S. 

Deviation  of  the  PIumb-Liiie  has  been  especially 
observed  near  mts..  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the  at- 
traction of  the  mt.  has  drawn  the  line  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  on  plains, 
and  is  probably  caused  either  by  great  caves  under  ground 
or  by  large  masses  of  matter  near  the  surface  greatly  sur- 
passing in  density  the  average  of  the  earth  near  the  point  of 
observation. 

Dev'll  [Per.  dev  or  deic,  a  '"  demon  ;"  Ger.  Teufd  ;  Gr. 
Sla^oAos  (i.e.  '"accuser"  or  "slanderer");  Lat.  diaOolus ; 
Ft.  iJiable],  the  name  among  Chrs.  of  any  evil  spirit,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  chief  of  e\i\  spirits,  nearly  coiTesponding  in 
the  latter  sense  to  the  Heb.  Satan  and  the  Mohammedan  Iblis 
or  Shytan.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  the  D.  was 
supposed  to  possess  superhuman  knowledge  and  perfect  skill 
in  magic  arts.  When  a  man  had  performed  some  achieve- 
ment which  apparently  transcended  human  powers,  it  was 
popularly  believed  that  he  had  been  aided  by  the  D.,  the 
condition  being  that  he  should  make  over  his  soul  to  his  in- 
fernal as.sistant.  He  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  upon 
himself  a  human  or  bestial  form  in  order  to  lure  mankind 
into  sin  or  to  destruction;  but  his  wiles  could  be  set  at 
nought  by  imploring  the  aid  of  the  saints. 
De%il's  Dariiiiig->'eedle.  See  Dragon-Fly. 
Devil's  Diifitt.  See  Shoddy. 
Devil's  Lake,  Dak.  See  Appendix. 
Devil-'Worshippers,  or  Tezldees,  a  sect  of  relig- 
ionists, founded  by  one  Yezeed,  and  living  In  Armenia, 
Koordistan,  etc.,  numbering  more  than  200.000.  They  treat 
the  devil  with  great  respect,  believing  he  will  be  restored  to 
heaven,  where  they  wish  him  to  be  their  friend. 

Devo'nian  Age  [named  by  Murchison  from  Devonshire, 
Eng.,  where  rocks  of  this  age  abound],  in  geol.,  the  time 
succeeding  the  Silurian  and  preceding  the  carboniferous 
age.  The  Amer.  D.  rocks  are  assigned  to  .5  divisions  or 
periods  of  time.  The  D.  strata  of  Europe  are  variously  di- 
vided in  different  countries.  The  D.  rocks  of  the  U.  S."  are 
rich  in  fossil  shells  of  mollusks,  and  in  fishes. 

Dev'oiiport,  a  maritime  town  of  Eng..  on  E.  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  (called  tlie  Hamoaze),  2  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Plymouth.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  a  dock- 
yard and  naval  arsenal,  perhaps  the  largest  in  G.  Brit.  It 
has  a  residence  for  the  pt. -admiral,  a  military  hospital,  and 
a  large  barrack.     Pop.  of  municipal  borough,  48,939. 

Dew  [Sax.  deaic  •  Ger.  Ttum^.  moisture  deposited  during 
the  night  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
D.  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  waterv  vapor  from 
the  atmosphere.  Its  deposition  is.  however,  unaccompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  any  visible  mist.  Such  mist  appears 
when  the  condensation  takes  place  within  the  bodv  of  the 
air  itself,  and  is  then  called  "fog"  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  "  cloud  "  in  the  higher.  D.  occurs 
only  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  with  solids,  the  air  above 
remaining  clear.  The  deposit  of  D.  is  caused  by  the  cool- 
ing of  the  bodies  bedewed,  and  this  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  radiation  of  heat  into  open  space,  without 
any  equivalent  return.  Clouds  check  the  formation  of  D. 
by  obstructing  radiation,  or  restoring  bv  counter-radiation 
some  of  the  heat  lost.  When  the  sky  is  wholly  overcast  no 
D.  is  formed.  Neither  is  any  D.  formed  beneath  an  open 
shed  or  shelter,  though  the  earth  around  may  be  so  distinct- 
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ly  wet  as  to  leave  the  form  of  the  roof  plainly  marked  on 
the  ground.  Facts  of  this  kind  were  long  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  D.  descends  like  rain— a  belief  of  which  the  trace  is 
still  preserved  hi  the  expression  "the  falling  of  the  dew." 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Dew  (Thomas  R.),  a  writer,  b.  in  Ya.  Dec.  5,  1802.  He 
became  prof,  of  political  economy  and  hist,  in  William  and 
:Mary  Coll.  in  1827,  and  pres.  of  that  inst.  in  1836.  Wrote  an 
Ef'say  in  Fa rnr  of  .slavery.     D.  Aug.  6.  ItvlC. 

De  Wet'te  "(Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht).  a  Ger. 
biblical  critic,  b.  at  UUa.  near  Weimar,  Jan.  14,  1780.  In 
1810  he  became  prof,  of  divinity  at  Berlin,  and  as  a  preacher 
and  writer  he  soon  won  a  wide  fame.  He  was  a  moderate 
rationalist  in  his  opinions.  In  1821  he  became  prof,  of  di- 
vinity at  Bale,  where  he  d.  June  16,  1849.  Among  his  works 
are  a  Commentary  on  the  Pmliiu,  Jeivish  Archotology,  and 
Introduction  to  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

Dew'ey  (Charles  Augustus),  LL.D.,  b.  at  WLUiamstown, 
Mass.,  Mar.  13.  1793,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1811.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town  in  1814,  and  re- 
moved to  Northampton  about  1826.  He  became  judge  of 
the  Mass.  supreme  court  in  1837,  and  retained  the  office  till 
he  d.,  Aug.  22.  1866. 

Dewey  (Chester),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  botanist  and  teacher, 
b.  at  Sheflield,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1781.  He  was  for  many  yrs. 
prof,  of  natural  philosophy  at  Williams  Coll.,  became  prin. 
of  the  Collegiate  Inst,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  and  in 
1850  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Univ.  of  Rochester.  He  wrote 
many  excellent  monographs  on  the  Carices  of  N.  Amer.,  etc. 
for  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science  and  other  publications.  D. 
Dec.  15,  1867. 

Dewey  (Orville),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Unit,  minister,  b.  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  Mar.  28,  1794 ;  grad.  at  WiUiams  Coll.  in 
1814,  and  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Channing  as  his  as- 
sistant for  nearly  2  yrs.  ;  was  pastor  at  New  Bedford  1823-^, 
then  for  about  14  yrs.  in  New  York.  In  1858  became  minis- 
ter of  New  South  ch.,  Boston.  Wrote  The  Unit.  Belief  and 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Bace.    D.  Mar.  21,  1882. 

De  "Witt,  city  and  R.  R.  junc.  Clinton  co.,  la.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Davenport.    Pop.  1870,  1749  :  1880,  1608. 

De  \%'ltt  (John),  a  Dut.  statesman  and  republican,  b.  at 
Dort  Sept.  25,  1625.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  party  which 
was  hostile  to  the  house  of  Orange,  or  wished  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  supported  by  the 
populace  and  clergy.  He  was  elected  grand  pensionary  of 
Hoi.  in  1653,  and  liad  the  chief  control  of  the  govt,  during 
the  minority  of  William,  prince  of  Orange  (who  was  after- 
ward king  of  Eng. ).  He  was  re-elected  grand  pensionaiy  for 
a  term  of  5  yrs.  in  1658,  and  again  m  1663.  In  a  war  against 
Louis  XIV.  of  Fr.,  De  W.,  being  unable  to  repel  the  enemy, 
who  captured  several  townis,  was  blamed  for  these  misfoV- 
times.  and  lost  his  popularity.  WUliam  of  Orange  was 
chosen  gen. -in-chief  and  stadtholder.  De  W.  and  his  brother 
Cornelius  were  both  murdered  bv  the  populace  Aug.  20, 1672. 
(See  P.  Simon,  J.  de  ]nit  en  Zijn  Tijd.} 

De  Witt  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13, 
1791,  grad.  in  1812  at  the  theological  sem..  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  entered  the  Dut.  Reformed  ministry ;  was  minister  of 
the  Collegiate  ch..  New  York,  1827-74.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  and  an  able  preacher  in  Eng.  and  Dut. 
langs.  ;  pres.  of  New  York  Historical  Society,  of  New  York 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  etc.    D.  May  18.  1874. 

Dew-Point,  the  temperature  at  which  watery  vapor  in 
the  air  begins  to  be  condensed.  Its  determination  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  meteorologist,  as  by  comparing  it 
with  the  actual  temperature  he  can  tell  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  He  knows  that  at  the  actual  temperature 
the  air  would  be  saturated  if  it  contained  a  certain  quantity 
of  moisture  ;  and  also  that  the  actual  quantity  present  is 
only  such  as  would  suffice  to  saturate  air  at  the  observed 
D.-P.  ;  the  ratio  of  this  last  quantity  to  the  former  expresses 
the  relation  between  the  actual  humidity  of  the  air  and  the 
humidity  of  saturation  at  the  observed  temperatm-e.  The 
D.-P.  in  the  evening  further  shows  the  temperature  near 
which  the  minimum  during  the  night  is  likely  to  be.  When 
the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the  D.-P..  the  vapor  in  the  air 
will  be  condensed,  and  an  amount  of  heat  will  be  set  free 
which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  tempera- 
ture will  again  sink  by  radiation  somewhat  below  the  D.-P. ; 
dew  wiU  be  formed,  and  the  temperature  again  be  raised. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Dexip'pus  [AefiTTTTos],  aGr.  philos.,  pupil  of  lamblichus, 
lived  about  a.  d.  3.55.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  There  is  extant  a  treatise  of  his  on  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  but  only  in  a  Lat.  translation. 

Dex'ter,  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  R.  R..  70  m.  N.  E.  bv  N. 
from  Augusta.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  2875;  ISR),  2563. 

Dexter  (Franklin),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Samuel  Dexter, 
noticed  below,  b.  at  Charlestown.  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1793.  grad. 
at  Harvard  1812  ;  practised  law  in  Boston;  was  a  member  of 
the  State  lesrislature  and  senate,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Mass.     D.  Aug.  14.  1857. 

Dexter  (Henry  Martyn),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Congl.  min- 
ister, b.  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1821,  grad.  at  Yale  in 
1840  and  at  Andover  in  1844 ;  was  pastor  in  Manchester. 
N.  H.,  1844-49.  and  of  the  present  Berkeley  St.  ch.,  Boston. 
1849-67.  From  18.59  to  1865  he  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  and  in  1867  became  ed. -in-chief  of 
the  Congregationalist.  He  is  the  author  of  Congregational- 
ism and  lUst.  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

Dexter  (Samuel),  LL.D..  a  jurist  and  statesman,  b.  in 
Boston  May  14.  1761  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Federal  party,  and  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1798;  was  appointed  sec.  of  war  in  1800  by  John 
Adams,  and  became  sec.  of  the  treas.  early  in  1801.  He  had 
no  superior  and  few  equals  as  an  advocate  before  the  su- 
preme court  in  Wash.     D.  May  4,  1816. 

Dex'triiie  (from  the  Lat.  de.rter.  the  "right  hand"], 
or  British  Oiini,  a  gnm-hke  substance  produced  from 
starch  by  the  action  of  heat,  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  dias- 
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tase.  saliva,  bile.  Mood  serum,  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  and  by 
the  action  of  sunlight  on  starch  paste.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
luminous  ray  to  the  riirht :  hence  the  name  dextrine.  In  the 
sprouting  of  seeds  and  buds  it  is  produced  from  starch; 
lience  it  occurs  in  malt  and  malt  liquors.  In  the  baking  of 
bread  it  i.s  formed  from  the  starch  of  the  flour,  and  often 
constitutes  10  per  cent,  of  the  loaf.  The  Klazinir  on  the 
cnist  is  chiefly  a  coating  of  D.  D.  is  an  uncrystallizable, 
translucent  solid,  resembling  gum-arabic.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alco- 
hol. Its  aqueous  solution  is  clear  and  limpid  when  dilute, 
but  adhesive,  viscid,  and  gummy  when  concentrated.  By 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  caustic  alkahes  it  is  converted 
into  glucose.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  an  ex- 
cess of  strong  alcohol.  It  has  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition as  starch  and  cellulose.  D.  is  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum-arabic  and  other  gums  in  stiffening,  siz- 
ing, and  glazing  calicoes,  nets,  crapes,  laces,  silks,  papers, 
cards,  etc.,  as  mucilage  on  every  office-table,  and  for  the  ad- 
hesive layer  on  the  back  of  postage-stamps  and  on  self-seal- 
ing envelopes.  C.  V.  Chandlek. 

Dliawalaglii'ri,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  Mts.,  in 
Nepaul,  lat.  :iiS''  -i-i'  X..  Ion.  8.3°  28'  E. ;  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  mt.  of  the  earth.     Altitude,  26,826  ft. 

Dliole,  (h)l  {.Vanis  tcylax),  a  wild  dog  foiuid  in  the  W. 
Ghauts  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India.  It  is  of  a 
light-ljay  color,  with  a  sharp  muzzle,  large  and  pointed  ears, 
and  in  size  is  somewhat  less  than  a  wolf. 

Dliuii'cliee,  or  Dliaiiclil,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Legumiuosje,  of  the  genus  Sevbania,  having  an  extended 
loment  with  many  seeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  India  for  its  fibre,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufactiu'e  of  paper,  cordage,  canvas,  and  cloth. 
The  plant  has  a  slender  stem  about  8  ft.  high. 

Diabe'tes  [Gr.  6ia/3rjTr)s,  from  fiia,  "through,"  and  ^aiVio, 
to  "go  "],  the  name  of  2  diseases  characterized  by  the  ex- 
cessive excretion  of  mine  ;  whence  the  name.  In  D.  insipi- 
dus the  urine  consists  chiefly  of  water.  It  is  neither  frequent 
nor  fomiidable.  But  D.  mdlitus,  "  sweet "  or  "  honeyed  D.," 
is  one  of  the  most  incurable  and  serious  of  diseases.  The 
urine  has  its  specific  gravity  greatly  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  diabetic  sugar.  The  disease  is  further  character- 
ized by  indigestion,  intense  thirst,  wasting,  prostration  of 
mind  and  body,  and  in  many  cases  by  degenerative  changes 
in  the  tissues.  Its  causes  are  obscure  and  its  treatment  not 
well  understood.  Some  cases  are  greatly  benefited  by 
opium  and  the  use  of  strictly  nitrogenous  food,  like  bran  or 
gluten  bread  and  skim-milk.  Temporary  D.  has  been  ob- 
served after  the  administration  of  woorari  poison  and  other 
drugs.  E.  Dakwin  Hudson,  Ju. 

DIagoni'eter  [from  the  Gr.  5ia7uj,  to  "conduct,"  and 
ixiTpov.  a  "measure"],  an  electric  instiaiment  for  determin- 
ing the  conducthig  power  of  fixed  oils.  It  is  used  especially 
for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  which  is 
said  to  have  the  lowest  conducting  power  of  such  oils. 

Diag'oual  [Gr.  6ia,  "through,"  yiavia.,  an  "angle"], 
in  plane  geom.,  a  straight  line  joining  the  vei-tices  of  any 
2  angles  not  having  a  common  side ;  in  solid  geom.,  a  line 
joining  the  vertices  of  any  2  angles  of  a  polyhedron  which 
have  no  cummon  face. 

Diag'oras  (Aiayopas),  a  Gr.  poet  and  philos.,  b.  in  the 
island  of  :\lelos,  lived  about  425  b.  c,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  He  was  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  Athens.  As  he  rejected  or  doubted  the  popular 
religion  and  polytheism,  he  was  stigmatized  as  an  atheist. 

Di'al  [from  the  Lat.  dialis.  belonging  to  the  day  ;  Lat. 
soh(iiiii/i],  an  instrument  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  or  style  cast  by  the  sun  on  a 
graduated  arc  ;  it  is  also  called  Suii-Dial.  The  invention 
is  of  great  antiquity,  the  Grs.  having,  it  is  said,  learned  its 
use  from  the  Clialdaeans. 

Dialec'tic  [Ur.  ^laAeKTi/oj.  from  Si.aKiyoiJ.a.i.  "  I  converse  "] 
is  a  technical  expression  much  used  botli  in  the  Gr.  and  Ger. 
])hilos.,  denoting  in  the  former  the  art  of  defining,  in  oppo- 
sition to  logic  as  the  art  of  making  inferences  ;  wnile  in  the 
latter  it  denotes  the  art  of  thinking  in  opposition  to  the 
mere  process  of  demonstrating. 

Dial'yiiils  [Gr.  fiiaAuo-t?,  a  "separation,"  from  Sid, 
"apart."  and  Auu,  to  "loose"],  the  separation  of  certain 
substances  by  means  of  liciuid  diffusion.    (See  Endosmose.) 

I>iainau''iieti««iii  [for  etymology  see  below].  The  line 
joiniiiir  ilie  J  uiijiDsite  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  is  called 
the  ii.riii/\\ni\  wliile  a  line  bisecting  at  right  angles  this  axial 
line  is  called  the  tfjiidfonal  line  of  the  magnet.  The  space 
included  between  the  ojiposite  polar  surfaces  of  the  magnet 
is  called  the  iiKUineVu:  fitld. 

When  small  bars  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  etc. 
are  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  they  place 
their  lengths  in  the  axial  line.  Substances  taking  the  above 
position  are  called  mairnetic  substances,  or,  as  Faraday  term- 
ed them,  paraiiKifiii'rtir  substances.  The  majority  of  bodies, 
however  («.  rj.  liisniuth.  antimony,  phosphorus,  heavy  glass, 
Wood,  water,  liloc.d.  bread,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia),  when 
delicately  susiiended  in  the  magnetic  field,  place  their  lengths 
equatorially.  and  to  distinguish  them  from  magnetic  sub- 
stances they  were  called  liKuniKjnclAc  tSia,  "across,"  and 
>ioyn)s,  the  "magnet")  by  Faraday,  who  in  Dec.  184.5  gave 
the  discovery  of  D.  to  the  world  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
l{(jyal  Society  of  Lond. 

The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic  substances  in  the  magnetic  field  was  thus  concisely 
stated  by  Faraday  :  Magnetic  substances  tend  to  go  from 
weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magnetic  action,  while  diamag- 
netic  bodies  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in 
the  magnetic  field. 

Faraday  found  that  not  only  solids,  but  also  liquids  and 
gases,  possessed  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  properties.  In 
experimenting  with  these  bodies  he  inclosed  them  in  glass 
tubes,  whose  magnetic  behavior  was  determined  before  they 


were  filled  with  the  liquids  or  gases  to  be  examined,  and  tlie 
previously  determined  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  empty 
tulje  was  deducted  from  the  resultant  magnetic  effect  oil 
both  the  tube  and  its  contained  hquid  or  gas.  Or  2  tubes  of 
exactly  the  same  size  and  material  were  hung  opposite  each 
other  from  the  ends  of  a  short  piece  of  light  wood,  which  was 
then  placed  across  the  end  of  a  longer  wooden  rod,  and  the 
latter  was  suspended  by  silk  fibres  or  by  a  fine  silver  wire. 
The  2  tubes  hung  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axial  line  of  the 
magnet,  and  with  their  centres  eiiuidistant  from  it.  Bv  this 
ingenious  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  actions  exerted 
by  the  magnet  on  the  glass  tid>es  neutralized  each  other, 
and  whatever  motion  lie  observed  was  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  2  substances  they  con- 
tained. By  filling  one  of  the  tubes  with  water  or  air.  and 
the  other  successively  with  different  liquids  and  gases,  he 
detennined  the  specific  iii(t(/ii(lism  of  these  substances  rela- 
tively to  water  or  air  taken  as  unity.  Further  experiments 
on  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  water  and  air  inclosed 
in  a  vacuum  gave  the  data  for  reducing  all  of  his  measures 
to  what  he  Avould  have  found  had  all  the  substances  been 
suspended  ("/(  vacuo  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Pliicker 
in  Ger.  and  E.  Becquerel  in  Fr.  also  made  very  refined 
measures  of  these  actions.  [From  oiig.  art.  in  J.'s  L'niv.  Cijc, 
by  I'ltOF.  A.  :M.  Mayek,  Ph.  I).] 

Diani'eter  [Gr.  6ia,  "through,"  ixirpov,  "measure"],  a 
line  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords.  All  the  D.  of  a 
parabola  are  parallel,  but  in  the  other  conic  sections  they  all 
intersect  in  a  point  called  the  centre.  A  diametral  plane  is  a 
plane  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  surface. 
If  3  diametral  planes  are  so  related  that  each  bisects  a  sys- 
tem of  chords  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  other  2,  they 
are  said  to  be  conjugate,  and  their  lines  of  intersection  are 
conjugate  D.  of  the  surface. 

Dl^aiuoiid  [Fr.  diamant ;  Ger.  Diamard  or  Demant,  a 
coiTuption  of  "  adamant  "],  the  most  valuable  of  precious 
stones  and  the  hardest  of  known  substances,  consists  of  pure 
carbon.  The  primary  form  of  the  D.  Is  a  regular  octahe- 
dron, but  it  often  occurs  in  cubes  and  rhomboidal  dodecahe- 
drons, and  sometimes  in  twin  crystals;  the  faces  are  fre- 
quently convex.  The  finest  I),  are  transparent  and  colorless, 
but  those  which  are  of  decided  tints  of  pink,  green,  or  blue 
are  prized,  while  tho.se  which  are  sHghtly  colored  are  held 
in  least  estimation.  They  are  fouiul  in  alluvial  deposits,  from 
which  they  are  extracted  by  washing.  The  most  celebrated 
mines  are  those  of  India.  In  1728  D.  were  found  in  Brazil, 
and  since  that  time  the  mines  of  Minas  Geraes  have  pro- 
duced most  of  the  D.  of  commerce  until  ciuite  recently.  At 
present  there  is  a  c(msiderable  importation  from  S.  Afr., 
where  they  were  first  discovered  in  1870.  They  have  also 
been  brought  from  Siberia,  Borneo,  and  other  countries. 
The  largest  known  D.  is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Ta ver- 
nier as  belonging  to  the  great  Mogul.  It  was  found  in  Gol- 
conda  in  15.50,  and  it  is  said  to  have  weighed  in  its  original 
state  900  carats.  Among  the  crown-jewels  of  Kus.  is  a  I), 
weighing  194  carats  ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
was  stolen  from  a  Brahmanicalidol  by  a  Fr.  soldier.  It  was 
ultimately  bought  by  Catharine  of  Kus.  for  about  $450,000 
and  an  annuity  of  §20,000.  One  of  the  most  perfect  D.  was 
brought  from  India  by  a  gentleman  named  Pitt,  who  sold  it 
to  the  regent-duke  of  Orleans  for  about  S'''~5,000.  The  cele- 
brated Koh-i-noor  (the  "mountain  of  light")  became  the 
property  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjali 
by  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  18.50.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ta  vernier  in  UliJo 
as  the  property  of  the  Mogul  emp.,  and,  together  with  the 
Duriya-i-noor  ("sea  of  light"),  formed  part  of  the  plunder 
seized  by  Nadir  Shah  at  the  taking  of  Delhi  in  1739.  It 
weighed  originally  186'  ,«  carats,  but  it  has  been  recut  and 
reduced  to  103-^  carats,  and  it  is  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance. The  D.  was  first  proved  to  be  combustible  in  1694  by 
the  Florentine  academicians,  who  found  that  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  of  a  large  lens  it  burned 
away  with  a  blue  lambent  flame.  The  products  of  its  com- 
bustion were  first  examined  by  Lavoisier  in  1772,  who  show- 
ed that  when  burned  in  air  or  oxygen  it  produced  carbonic 
acid.  Subsequent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
nothing  but  carljonic  acid  is  thus  fonned.  D.  of  inferior 
quality  have  extensive  employment  in  the  D. -drill,  and  in 
machines  for  sawing  stone,  dressing  millstones,  etc.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  produce  true  D.  by  the  crystalli- 
zation of  carbon.  C.  W.  Gkeene. 

Diamond  Beetle  (CVrc^/Zio),  a  coleopterous  insect  be- 
longing to  the  weevil  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  splendor"! 
its  colors.  It  is  golden-green,  with  2  black  bands  on  the 
thorax  ;  on  the  wing-covers  are  rows  of  depressed  spots  of  a 
sparkling  green  color,  with  intervals  of  black. 

Diamond  Harbor,  in  Brit.  India,  the  port  of  Calcutta 
for  large  ships,  is  in  the  river  Hoogly,  34  m.  below.  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  so  swampy  and  unhealthy  that  few  Euro- 
peans reside  here. 

Diamond  Xecklace,  valued  at  about  $400,000.  ordered 
by  Louis  X\'.  of  Fr.  for  one  of  his  mistre.s.ses.  The  khig  d. 
before  the  necklace  was  completed,  and  it  remained  for 
some  yrs.  upon  the  hands  of  the  jewellers.  In  1783-84  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan  was  duped  by  Madame  Lamotte  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  could  wiu  the  favor  of  C^ueen  Marie  Antoinette 
by  advancing  the  money  to  buy  the  necklace  for  her.  the 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
queen  knew  anything  of  the  matter  ;  but  the  necklace  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lamotte  and  her  accomphccs,  who  broke 
it  up  and  sold  the  stones  piecemeal.  It  caused  a  scandalous 
trial,  and  much  increased  the  popular  disfavor  in  which  the 
queen  was  held.    (See  Caislyle,  Diamond  Xecklace.) 

Dia'na,  an  anc.  It.  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Koms.  as 
the  goddess  of  light.  She  was  identified  liy  the  later  Roms. 
with  the  Artemis  of  the  Grs.  Siie  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latoua,  and  the  sister  of  Apollo  ; 
was  represented  as  a  virgin  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  chastity.  As  the 
goddess  of  the  moon  she  was  often  called  Selene. 
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Diana,  Temple  of,  at  Enhesus,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wondoi-s  of  the  W  urUl.  It  is  said  to  have  oc-eupied  iS(l  yi-s. 
in  buildin::.  was  -Ji")  ft.  Ums.  2>'.")  ft.liruad.  ha\-infr  l"^  marble 
coUinnis  at  ft.  hiirli.  It  was  set  un  fire  350  b.  c,  by  Erostra- 
tus,  whose  onlv  objeet  was  to  acquire  innoriety.  It  was 
restored,  and  a'jraiu  burned  by  the  Goths  256  a.  v>.  Its  site 
remained  unknown  for  nianv  centuries,  but  was  excavated 
18tV4  74  bv  >Ir.  John  T.  Woo(i.    (See  Woou's  Eph(K>i/>.) 

Ifiaiio  de  Poitiers.     See  V.\i.!;stinois,  Duchess  of. 

Diaiitlius.     See  Plnk. 

Di'apcr  Fr.  dUijut.  a  corruption  of  d'Ypres,  in  Flanders, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured],  a  linen  fabric  woven  in 
flowers  or  rejrular  patterns. 

Dlarrlioe'a  [6tappota,  from  Sid.  "  through. "'  and  peto,  to 
"flow""),  a  disease  characterized  by  frequent  soft  alvine 
dischar;res,  acute  or  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  D.  may  be 
an  independent  ailment  or  a  symptom  of  cholera,  choleiu 
morbus,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  some  forms  of  peritonitis.  The  '"  D. 
and  cholei-a  mixtures  ""  for  simple  D.  of  adults  contain  usual- 
ly astrinjrcuts.  opiates,  chloroform,  capsicum,  and  camphor. 

Dl'astase  [Gr.  fiiao-Tatrcs,  "  di\ision,"  "  separation,"  from 
Sid.  •"  apart.""  and  lo-njiut,  to  "  stand  '"],  a  name  jiiven  to  the 
constituent  of  malt  (germinated  barley)  which  changes 
starch  to  dextrine  and  glucose  (^grape-sugar).  It  has  not 
been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  nitrogenous  body.  Its  most  characteristic  property 
is  its  action  upon  starch.  At  a  temperature  of  ].>8°  F.  it 
rapidly  changes  this  substance  to  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and 
gluco.se.  Payen  and  Persoz  say  1  part  of  D.  will  change 
d.XX)  parts  of  starch.  Starch  is  also  changed  to  dextrine  and 
glucose  by  dilute  acids,  putrid  tiesh,  yeast,  gastric  juice,  by 
animal  membranes,  and  in  fact  by  all  albuminoids  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  decomposition.  D.  plays  a  very  important 
pai't  in  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  sprouting  of  buds 
in  tubers  and  stems  containing  starch.  It  serves  to  render 
the  starch  and  albumen  soluble,  and  thus  facilitates  their 
circulation  and  assimilation.  In  manufacture  of  beer  and 
spirits  D.  changes  the  starch  into  dextrine  and  glucose,  and 
makes  fermentation  possible.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

DIatonia'cea?  [named  from  Diatoma,  one  of  the  genera], 
an  order  of  microscopic  plants  which  are  usually  referred  to 
the  class  Algje.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  curious  movements 
which  the  D.  exhibit,  they  have  been  considered  as  animals, 
or  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  organisms  intermediate  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  but  movements 
like  those  of  tlie  D.  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
higher  vegetable  world,  and  are  especially  frequent  among 
the  F*rotophytes  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  organisms  we 
are  considering  are  closely  akin  to  the  Desmidiacea?,  which 
are  confessedly  of  vegetable  nature.  Each  diatom  consists 
essentially  of  a  single  cell,  and  the  wall  of  each  cell  is  a 
layer  of  silex.  interpenetrated  by  organic  matter  chemically 
identical  with  the  cellulose  of  higher  plants.  Many  dia- 
toms have  a  protoplasmic  layer  outside  the  frustule,  and 
it  is  upon  contractions  of  this  layer  that  the  motions  are 
supposed  to  depend.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  diatoms 
are  strung  together  in  filaments,  others  are  agglutinated  in 
masses.  They  increase  by  the  conjugation  of  cells,  and 
also  by  fission. 

The  D.  are  found  fossil  in  vast  deposits.  Bergmehl, 
tripoli,  flint,  and  rotten-stone  consist  principally  of  these 
fossils.  Bog-iron  ore  consists  chiefly  of  these  plants,  which 
in  some  of  the  species  incorporate  large  proportions  of  iron. 
Diatoms  are  found  in  guano  and  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in 
some  cases  attached  to  fixed  objects,  and  in  other  cases 
floating  in  the  water  in  such  numbei-s  as  to  color  it  with 
their  characteristic  brown  tint.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
minute  animals  wliich  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  food  of 
the  whale.  They  abound  especially  in  polar  regions.  A 
stratum  18  ft.  thick  of  their  fossil  frustules  underlies  Rich- 
mond, Va.  On  the  Columbia  Kiver  there  is  a  mass  of  these 
fossils  500  ft.  thick.  Linng  specimens  are  extensively 
found  in  soils  and  in  the  mud  of  many  salt-water  inlets 
and  harbors.  The  ice  in  both  polar  regions  is  often 
colored  with  them  :  they  also  occur  alive  in  springs  whose 
water  is  near  the  boiling-point.  C.  V,'.  Greene. 

Diaz,  dee'ahs  (Bartolomeu),  a  Port,  navigator,  eminent 
for  his  learning,  talents,  and  enterprise.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  in  1-KSij  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Afr., 
■when  he  sailed  around  the  extremity  of  Afr.  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Fish  Kiver.  Ketuming  homeward,  he  discovereci 
the  cape  which  he  had  previously  doubled  unawares,  and 
called  it  Tonnentoso,  which  was  soon  changed  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  iCabo  de  Buena  Esperanza).  On  a  voyage  to 
India  he  perished  by  shipwreck.  May  39,  1500. 

Diaz  de  la  Peiia  (Narcisse-VirgileI,  a  Fr.  painter,  b. 
at  Bordeaux  Aug.  20. 1805.  He  began  as  a  landscape-painter, 
but  later  he  occupied  himself  with  subjects  of  pure  fancy, 
filling  a  crowd  of  small  canvases  with  nvmphs  and  cupids. 
and  with  boys  and  girls  dressed  in  costumes  that  might  pass 
for  Eastern,  but  in  which  no  attempt  at  faithfulness  to  de- 
tails is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  effects  of  color,  which 
is  all  the  artist  aims  at,  and  which  he  is  often  successful  in 
obtaining.  At  one  time  the  pictures  of  Diaz  brought  liigh 
prices,  and  when  he  first  made  a  name  it  was  by  work  that 
showed  an  original  vein  :  but  he  greatly  deteriorated,  and  by 
flooding  the  market  with  pictures  merely  made  to  sell,  he 
nearly  lost  all  reputation.  He  obtained  a"  third-class  medal 
in  1844,  a  second-class  in  1846,  and  the  first-class  in  1848.  D. 
Kov.  18.  187G.  Clarence  Cook. 

Dib'din  (Charles),  an  Eng.  musician  and  writer  of 
songs,  b.  at  Southampt")n  Mar.  15,  1745.  He  composed  over 
1000  sea-songs,  among  them  Tom  Boiding  and  other  favor- 
ites of  the  Eng.  tars.    D.  July  24.  1814. 

DIbrell  (Anthony*,  a  minister  of  the  51.  E.  Ch.  S..  b.  in 
A'a.  Aug.  19.  1805.  He  was  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  X.  C,  studied 
law,  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lynchburg, 
abandoned  it  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1830  joined  the  Va. 
Conference.    D.  Sept.  1,  1855. 


Dica-nm. 


i>f  tanagroid  Oscines  of  small  size. 
They  weave  a  pui-se-shaped  nest 
and  inhabit  India. 

Di'cliroite  [from  the  Gr. 
6i;.  ■"  twice."  and  ,\piu5,""  color"], 
also  called  I'olite,  a  min- 
eral so  called  from  the  differ- 
ent colors  it  exhibits,  is  a  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  iron,  and 
alumina.  It  is  found  m  prisms 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  sys- 
tem, and  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem. 

Dick  (Thomas>,  LL.D.,  a 
Scot,  author,  b.  near  Dundee 
Nov.  24.  1774.  was  ed.  for  the 
ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Secession  Ch.  He  taught  school 
for  many  yrs.  at  f erth,  and 
wrote  The  l'hUomj)hy  of  lidigion 
and  the  Sidereal  Heavens.  D. 
July  29.  18.57. 

Diek'ens  (Charles),  an  Eng. 
novelist,  b.  at  Landport,  Ports- 
mouth. Feb.  7.  1812.  His  father 
was  John  Dickens,  who  held  a 
position  in  the  navy  pay  dept.. 
and  who  afterward  became 
parliamentary  reporter  for  one 
of  the  Lond.  daily  papers.  After  studying  in  a  eoU.  near 
Rochester,  young  D.  was  placed  in  an  attomey"s  office  to 
learn  the  profession  of  the  law.  This  pursuit;  proving  im- 
congenial  to  his  taste,  he  left  it  and  obtained  a  position  as 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Moining  Chronide.  In  this 
paper  appeared  the  first  efforts  of  his  genius,  his  Sketches  of 
Life  awl  Character,  which  in  1836  were  pub.  under  the  title 
Sfcetches  by  Boz  :  in  18.37  they  were  followed  by  The  Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Clulj,  which  raised  its  authfir  at 
once  to  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  vi-riters  of  the  day. 
In  its  peculiar  vein  of  humor  it  has  never  been  equalled  in 
Eng.  lit.  This  was  followed  by  several  novels.  In  1841  he 
visitecl  the  U.  S..  and  in  the  following  yr.  appeared  his 
Amer.  Xotes  for  Gen.  Circulation,  in  which  Amer.  life  and 
character  were  somewhat  severely  satirized.  The  Xotes 
were  followed  in  184:i-44  by  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Martin  Chuzzleuit,  a  work  which  reflected  .still more  on  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  our  countrymen.  Toward  the  end  of 
1845  he  a.ssume(i  the  chief  editorship  of  the  Baihj  Xeus.  a 
Liberal  journal  then  just  established.  He  soon,  however, 
resigned  this  position.  In  1847-48  appeared  his  Lotnhey  <{• 
Son,  followed  by  The  Pergonal  Ilist.  of  David  Copperfield 
and  other  works.  The  Mystery  of  -Edwin  Brood  was  left  un- 
finished  at  his  death.  Household  'Words,  a  weekly  periodical, 
was  originated  by  him  in  1850.  and  in  18-59  he  started  another 
weekly  journal  "  entitled  All  the  Year  Sou  rid.  In  1867  he 
made  a  second  visit  to  the  U.  S..  and  met  eveiywhere  with 
a  cordial  reception,  and  gave  in  the  prin.  cities  pubUc  read- 
ings from  his  own  works.  D.  June  9,  1870.  \_From  ong.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas,  LL.D.] 

Dlek'inson  (Anna  Elizabeth  i.  a  reformer  and  popular 
public  speaker,  b.  of  Quaker  parents  at  Phila.  Oct.  28.  1842. 
Her  father  d.  when  she  was  but  2  yrs.  old.  and  her  early  yrs. 
were  spent  in  poverty.  She  was  ed.  in  the  Fiiends"  free 
schools.  Her  fii-st  public  speech  was  delivered  in  Jan.  1860, 
at  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  women"s  rights,  and  at 
once  established  her  reputation.  During  the  c.  war  she  de- 
livered many  patriotic  and  political  addresses.  Wrote  ir^rt^ 
An.iicer  f  a  novel. 

Dicklusou  (Daniel  Stevens\  LL.D.,  a  lawyer,  b.  in 
Goshen,  Conn..  Sept.  11,  1800.  He  was  elected  as  a  Dem.  to 
the  senate  of  N.  Y.  in  1836.  and  became  lieut.-gov.  of  that 
State  in  1842.  a  L'.  S.  Senator  in  1844.  and  atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y. 
in  1861.    D.  Apr.  1"2.  1866.    (See  his  Z(/K  by  his  brother.) 

Dickinson  (Edward*.  LL.D..  a'lawyer.  b.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Jan  1.  1803.  grad.  at  Y'ale  with  the  highest  ht>nors  in 
1823,  studied  at  the  Law  School  of  Northampton.  Mass..  and 
in  1826  became  a  lawyer  of  his  native  town.  \A'as  treas.  of 
Amherst  Coll.  in  18:35,  holding  that  position  nearly  40  yrs. 
In  1838.  1839.  and  1873  he  was  chosen  rep.  to  the  gen.  court 
of  Mass.  ;  was  State  senator  1842-43,  State  councillor  1845- 
46,  and  a  Whig  M.  C.  1854-55.     D.  June  16,  1874. 

Dickinson  (John),  LL.D..  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Md.  Nov.  13. 
17.32.  He  received  his  legal  education  in  Lond..  and  prac- 
tised law  with  success  in  Phila.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Cong,  in  1774.  and  wrote  for  that  body  the 
Declaration  to  the  Annies.  In  1776  he  spoke  against  the  Dec. 
of  Ind.,  which  he  regarded  as  premature,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  Cong,  who  did  not  sign  it.  He  conse- 
quently became  unpopular,  and  was  defeated  in  next  elec- 
tion, but  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Revolutionai-y 
war.  In  1779  he  was  M.  C.  for  Del.  He  was  pres.  of  Pa.  1782- 
85.  Wrote  manv  political  essays.  In  1783  he  founded  and 
endowed  Dickinson  Coll.,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.    D.  Feb.  14.  18(.>8. 

Dickinson  (Rev.  Jonathans  a  Pi'esb.  theol..  b.  at  Hat- 
field. Mass..  Apr.  32.  1688,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1706  :  preached 
at  Elizabethtown.  N.  J.,  and  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of 
N.  J.  in  1746.     D.  Oct.  7.  1747. 

Dickinson  College,  next  to  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  is  the 
oldest  coll.  in  the  State :  the  former  w-as  founded  in  17XJ. 
the  latter  in  178:3.  In  consequence  of  the  valuable  gifts  to 
and  personal  interest  in  the  coll.  of  Hon.  John  Dickinson, 
pres.  of  Pa.,  the  inst.  received  his  name.  The  first  pres.  was 
Charles  Nisbet.  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Scot,  and  minister  at 
Montrose.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  his  voice  was  in 
favor  of  the  colonies.  The  inst.  is  denominational.  Until 
is:i3  it  was  under  Presb.  control,  but  the  division  of  that 
Ch.  into  the  old  and  new  branches  brought  the  coll.  under 
grave  embarrassments.  The  Old  School  kept  the  etiuca- 
tional  funds  :  the  New  School  had  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  but,  being  without  funds,  trausfeiTed  the  coll. 
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to  the  Metli.  ilenoinination,  under  whose  care  it  now  re- 
mains. The  method  of  study  retains  the  old  classical 
coui-se,  but  allows  a  divergence  in  the  junior  and  senior 
yrs.  from  the  anc.  laiiKS.  in  two  directions— one  in  favor  of 
the  Heb.  lanjj.  and  lit.,  to  accommodate  those  studying  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  natural  science.  The 
old  jironiiiience  of  the  anc.  classics  has  yielded  much  in 
favor  iif  modern  langs.,  lit.,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Dii-k'soii  (Sami'el  Henry),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  of  Scot, 
parentafre  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  20,  1798,  ^rad.  at  Yale 
in  18U,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
in  1S19.  In  1824  he  became  prof,  of  the  insts.  and  practice  of 
med.  at  Charleston  med.  school  (S.  C.) ;  was  prof,  of  prac- 
tice in  the  I'niv.  of  Xew  York  1847-50,  and  again  in  Charles- 
ton. In  18.58  lie  was  called  to  the  chair  of  practice  at  Jeffer- 
son Coll.,  Pliila.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works  upon  med.  and  other  subjects.    D.  Mar.  31,  1872. 

Dicta'tor  [Fr.  dictnteur,  from  Lat.  dido,  dictatum,  to 
"say  often,''  to  "dictate  "],  the  title  of  a  niaii-istrate  in  anc. 
Rome  who  was  invested  with  nearly  absolute  power  for  a 
period  of  6  months.  D.  were  appointed  when  the  republic 
was  in  danger,  or  when  an  important  crisis  demanded  the 
]irompt  decision  and  vigorous  action  of  a  single  executive 
chief.  The  first  D.,  according  to  some,  was  Titus  Lartius, 
501  B.  c. ;  tlii^  last,  Marcus  Junius  Pera,  216  b.  c.  D.  were  at 
first  confined  to  patricians,  and  the  fir.st  plebeian  D.  was 

C.  Marcius  Kutihis,  356  b.  c.  The  dictatorships  of  Sulla  and 
Cfesar  weie  illegal,  entirely  different  from  the  former  dicta- 
torships. 

Dic'tionary  [modern  Lat.  dicfionarium,  from  dlctio,  a 
"word,"  and -arin/n,  a  sufSx,  denoting  a  "place  where 
things  are  kept;"  Fr.  dictlonnaire ;  It.  dizionario  ;  Sp.  dic- 
cionario],  a  book  giving  the  words  of  a  lang.  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  explaining  their  meaning.  A  D.  may  be  in  one 
lang.  or  more — i.  e.  the  words  in  one  lang.,  as  tlie  Lat.,  may 
be  explained  in  another,  as  the  Eng.  It  is  also  a  gen.  term 
for  works  on  science,  lit.,  and  art,  giving  information  imder 
separate  classified  heads,  in  modern  times  alphabetically 
arranged  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  earliest 
known  D.  is  one  in  the  Chi.  lang.,  compiled  about  1100  b.  c. 
The  most  celebrated  D.  of  antiquity  is  the  Onomasticon  of 
Julius  Pollux,  completed  early  in  the  3d  century.  The  ear- 
lie.st  modern  D.  of  the  Lat.  lang.  is  that  of  Balbi  of  Genoa, 
1460.  There  are  few  langs.  tliat  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  which  do  not  possess  D.  All  cultivated  tongues 
have  many  of  them,  some  being  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

Dlcyiibdonfidae  [Gr.  Si?^' double,"  or  Kviav,  "dog," 
and  oSoiis  (gen.  oSoitos),  "tooth"]  a  peculiar  extinct  family 
of  reptiles  whose  remains  have  lieeii  found  in  S.  Afr.  They 
had  closed  orbits  and  sliar|i,  i'oiiii)r('sse(l  jaws  covered  with 
a  horny  plate,  sharp -pointed  lusks  growing  downward,  one 
from  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  articulating  sur- 
faces of  the  vertebra?  were  hollow. 

Dldac'tlc  [Gr.  BiSaKTiKo^,  from  StSdo-Kiu,  to  "teach"],  a 
word  signifying  skilled  in  teaching,  imparting  instruction. 

D.  Poetry  is  thfit  poetry  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
teach  some  art,  science,  or  system  of  philos.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  D.  poems  are  Lucretius's  Be  R«nim 
Naturd,  Horace's  Be  Arte  Poeticd,  Boileau's  L'Art  j)Oetiqve, 
and  Pope's  Esfay  on  Man. 

Dldelpliy'idic  [Didilplujs,  i.e.  double-wombed],  a  family 
of  marsuiiials,  confined  to  Amer.  and  embracing  the  opos- 
sums. The  teeth  art?  especially  characteristic— viz.  I.  V4, 
C.  Vi.  M.  '/, ;  the  feet  liave  5  toes,  of  which  the  inner  one 
on  the  hind  foot  is  thumb-like,  and  the  others  regularly  di- 
varicated ;  the  tail  is  long.  There  are  a  number  of  species, 
most  of  which  are  in  S.  Amer..  ranging  in  size  from  less  than 
a  rat  to  that  of  the  common  opossum  of  the  V.  S. 

Diderot,  ded-ro'  (Denis),  a  Fr.  philos.,  b.  at  LangresOct. 
5,  1713,  and  ed.  by  the  Jesuits,  was  destined  for  the  Ch.,  and 
later  for  the  law,  but  eagerly  embraced  the  study  of  lit. 
His  father,  a  prosperous  cutler  of  stern  character,  witlidrew 
from  him  all  support  upon  his  refusal  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sional studies.  His  Leitre  sur  les  Aveugles  (1749)  established 
his  reputation,  but  cost  him  a  yr.  's  imprisonment.  His  earlier 
works  were  all  written  under  the  duress  of  poverty.  His 
reputation  is  foundetl  chiefly  on  the  Encydoixedia  (Encydo- 
pedie,  ou  Diction >i a i/r  raiwnttee  desScie?ice.^,  desArti^ etJIctiers), 
of  which  he  and  D'Alembert  were  joint  eds.  This  work  was 
finished  in  1765.  For  this  arduous  labor  he  was  qualified 
by  great  quickness  of  intellect  and  extent  of  information. 
He  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  the  sceptical  philos.  called 
Encyclopa3dists.  D.  July  30,  1784.  (See  Damiron,  Memoire 
SU7'  Diderot.) 

Didi'die  \D/dn.<:.  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  extinct 
birds  lielonging  to  the  order  colnnilia",  and  embracing  the 
dodo  (/;;r///,s)  and  also  t\w  solitaire  (hr.opluqix).  Their  bill 
was  huge,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  not  serrated  ;  their  wings 
were  unfit  for  flight,  and  the  tail  rudimentary.  The  sternum 
was  deeply  hollowed,  with  low  and  thick  keel,  no  entolat- 
eral  proci^sses,  and  the  body  converging  behind  the  ecto- 
lateral  processes  to  the  obtuse  end ;  the  coracoid  grooves 
are  divided  from  each  other  ;  the  ulna  is  shorter  thau  the 
humerus.  Basis  cranii  lacks  basipterygoid  processes.  The 
family  was  represented  by  large  terrestrial  birds  in  the 
Mascarene  Islands  till  their  discovery  by  Europeans,  but 
were  shortly  after  exterminated. 

Did'ius  (Salvius  -h  i.ianus),  a  Kom.  emp.,  b.  at  Milan  in 
133  A.  ».  He  was  chosen  consul  with  Pertinax,  after  whose 
death  (193)  the  i)ra'torimis  offered  the  enii)ire  at  public  auc- 
tion to  till?  highest  bidder.  ]).,  who  was  very  rich,  gave  62.J0 
dra<-hinas  to  each  soldier,  and  was  proclaimed  emp.  Within 
2  montlis  he  was  killed  (June  1,  193)  by  his  soldiers.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Severus. 

DI'do  ("  the  fugitive  ")  [Gr.  AiSw],  whose  real  name  was 
Klisi^a  or  Elisa,  a  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Jlatgen, 
after  whose  death  she  and  her  younger  brother  Pygmalion 
(Piinielium)  were  to  reign  conjointly.  But  Pygmalitm 
usurped  the  whole  authority,  and  procured  the  as.sassination 
of  her  husband,  Zicharbaal  (the  Sichajus  of  Virgil).   She  then 


fled  with  many  TjTians  by  sea,  and  founded  Carthage  about 
870-860  B.  c.     (See  Virgil,  .^Sneid,  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.) 

Dldyin'iuin  [Gr.  SlSvixo^,  a  "twin"],  a  rare  metal,  dis- 
covered in  1841  by  Mosander. 

DId'yiiius  [Gr.  AiSu^os],  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in 
Eg>i3t,  b.  about  02  b.  c,  was  surnamed  Chalcenterus.  He 
was  noted  for  his  fecundity  as  a  writer,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  nearly  4000  treatises. 

Die  (plu.  Dies),  in  coinage,  the  instrument  by  which  im- 
pressions are  stamped  upon  coins,  etc.  The  intended  device 
is  first  engraveil  upon  a  plug  of  softened  steel,  which  is 
hardened,  and  called  the  matri.v.  From  this  an  impression 
in  7'elie/  is  taken  upon  a  piece  of  soft  steel,  which  is  hard- 
ened and  called  t\\e  punch  ;  from  this  counter-impressions  are 
taken  upon  steel,  which  are  the  dies.  D.  are  used  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  for  buttons,  jewelry,  etc.  The  cheapness 
of  such  articles  arises  from  the  use  of  D.,  which  by  a  single 
blow  do  the  work  that  formerly  required  much  labor. 

Die'nien,  van  (Anthony),  a  Dut.  naval  officer,  b.  at 
Kuilenburg  in  1.593;  served  in  the  E.  L,  and  became  an  ad- 
miral ;  was  appointed  gov. -gen.  of  the  Dut.  E.  I.  in  1636,  and 
sent  out  ill  ]<i42  an  exploring  expedition  under  Abel  Tasman, 
who  (lisecivered  \'aii  Dienieii's  Land.    D.  Apr.  19,  164.5. 

Die'peiibeck,  van,  written  also  Diepenbelie  (Abra- 
ham), a  Dut.  historical  painter,  b.  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1,599. 
Among  his  works  is  a  series  of  58  designs  called  The  Temple 
of  the  Muses.    D.  in  Dec.  1675. 

Dieppe,  de-epp',  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Fr.,  on 
the  Eng.  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arques  and  at 
the  N.  terminus  of  the  Rouen  and  D.  R.  R.,  33  m.  N.  of 
Rouen,  143  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Paris.  It  stands  between  2 
ranges  of  chalk  cliffs,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  castle. 
Vessels  of  500  tons  can  enter  the  harbor  at  high  water,  but 
at  low  tide  it  is  nearly  dry.    Pop.  in  1881,  22,003. 

DiesliLau,  dees'kow,  von  (Ludwig  August),  a  Ger.  offi- 
cer, b.  in  1701,  entered  the  Fr.  service.  He  commanded  a 
force  which  marched  from  Canada  in  1755  and  attacked 
Ft.  Edward  in  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Brit.    D.  Sept.  8,  1767. 

Di'et  [from  the  Gr.  Siaira,  "manner  of  living,"  "main- 
tenance;" Lat.  diata],  a  term  signifying  in  its  popular 
sense  the  food  and  drink  which  are  taken  to  maintain  life. 
Originally,  however,  the  term  included  all  the  conditions  of 
living,  such  as  clothing,  shelter,  and  exercise.  (See  Food, 
by  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.B.,  F.  R.  S.,  Lond.) 

Di'et  [Lat.  dketa ;  from  the  Gr.  6iaiTaa),  to  "govern"], 
the  name  of  the  assembly  of  the  (ier.  states,  originating  at 
a  very  remote  period.  The  sessions  were  made  permanent 
at  Ratisbon  in  1663,  and  were  removed  to  Frankfort  by  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1800.  In  the  present  Ger. 
empire  the  functions  of  the  old  D.  are  exercised  by  tlie 
Iteichgtag. 

Dieu  et  mon  Droit  [Fr.]  ("God  and  my  right"),  the 
motto  of  the  royal  arms  of  Eng.,  first  appearing  on  the  broad 
seal  in  the  time" of  Henry  VIII. 

Difleren'tial  TUernioni'eter,  a  thermometer  for 
indicating  very  slight  variations  of  temperature.  It  consists 
of  2  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  which  is  usually 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  U.  The  bulbs  are  uppermost,  and  are 
filled  with  air,  while  the  tube  contains  a  column  of  mercury 
or  sulphuric  acid.  The  measurement  is  effected  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air  in  one  of  the  bulbs.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  change  not  greater  than  the  6000th  part  of  a  degree  F.  can 
be  indicated  by  it.  It  is  now  in  a  gi-eat  measure  superseded 
by  the  thermopile. 

Digaiu'nia  [Gr.  Si'yafx/xa,  "double  gamma,"  from  5i,  for 
Sis,  "double,"  and  yaixixa,  "gamma  "  ithe  third  letter  (r)  in 
the  Gr.  alphabet),  so  called  from  its  shape  (Fi],  an  anc.  as- 
pirate or  consonantal  letter,  chiefly  found  in  tlie  ^Eolic  dia- 
lect. It  does  not  occur  in  extant  lit.,  various  substitutes 
having  been  employed  for  it.  In  many  instances  it  disap- 
peared from  the  words  where  it  was  anciently  emi)loyed  ; 
in  others  it  became  fi,  4>.  v,  or  o,  or  took  the  form  of  a  simple 
rough  breathing.  In  Lat.  and  in  the  Teutonic  langs.  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  the  Gr.  digamma.  It  is  not  found  in 
the  Homeric  wi'itings,  but  its  influence  is  perceptible  in  the 
metre.  D.  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  important  definite 
integrals,  now  of  extensive  use  in  math. 

Digest'er,  Papin's  [named  from  Denis  Papin,  a  Fr. 
savant,  who  invented  it  in  1681],  an  invention  by  which 
bodies  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  high-pressure 
steam  or  w'ater  raised  aliove  its  ordinary  boiling  tempera- 
ture to  400°  F.,  and  sometimes  higher. 

Digestion,  di^-jest'yun  [Lat.  diffestio,  from  dis,  "apart," 
and  gero,  to  "carry"],  "a  physiological  process  observable 
in  animals.  This  process,  hi  man  and  the  higher  animals, 
commences  as  soon  as  the  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth. 
The  process  is  further  carried  011  by  the  other  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  action  of  the  stomach  upon 
food  is  partly  mechanical,  partly  solvent,  and  partly  chem- 
ical. The  chemical  action  is  to  some  extent  catalytic— ?.  <'. 
not  explicable  by  ordinary  theories  of  chemical  reaction. 
The  gastric  juice,  the  prin.  secretion  of  the  stomach,  con- 
tains 2  active  elements— free  acid  (chiefly  lactic  acid)  and 
pepsin.  The  most  important  part  of  their  action  is  the  so- 
lution of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  food,  and  their  con- 
version into  albuminose  (peptone).  The  albuminose  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  dirtx-tly  into 
the  portal  circulation,  while  the  sugar,  much  of  the  starch, 
and  prolvilily  all  of  the  fat,  pass  on  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  intestinal 
fluids.  The  jiancreatic  juice  has  the  power  of  digesting 
fats  by  convei ting  them  into  a  fine  emulsion,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed to  some  extent  by  the  veins,  but  principally  by  the 
lacteals.  It  also  converts  cane-sugar  and  starch  into  grape- 
sugar,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  veins. 
The  jiancreatic  juice  jirobably  completes  the  D.  of  such 
albuminous  matters  as  have  escaped  D.  in  the  stomach,  be- 
ing assisted  in  this  work  by  the  intestinal  secretion.  The 
bile  is  believed  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  other  secretions  in  the 
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intestinal  P..  but  its  part  in  the  process  is  by  no  means  well 
ascertained.  [Fimn  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  I'uiv.  Cyc,  by  C.  W. 
Gkkene.  M.  p.]  ,    ,       „ 

Diir'it  [Lat.  diffitw,  a  "finirer'"].  m  arith.,  one  of  the  10 
fisruivs.  0.  1.  •^.  3.  etc.,  used  in  Writinsr  numbei-s  by  the  Arabic 
nietliod  :  in  astron.,  the  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun.  or  moon,  used  in  expressing  tlie  matrnit  ude  of  an  eclipse. 
That  diameter  of  the  body  eclipsed  which  is  directed  toward 
the  centre  of  the  eclip.sing  body  is  divided  into  ]•,'  parts,  and 
the  matrnitude  of  the  eclipse  is  denoted  by  the  number  of 
these  parts  that  are  covered.  This  method  of  expressing 
magnitudes  is  usually  confined  to  partial  eclipses. 

Digita'Iis  [Lat.  diyitale,  the  "finger  of  a  glove;"  Fr. 
digihile ;  Ger.  I'iiic/er/int],  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  fJcroplniJariacciie.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon foxglove  {I>.  jniip>n-ea'\.  which  is  a  native  of  G.  Brit., 
the  species  are  mostly  found  in  s.  Europe  and  different 
parts  of  Asia.  7A  pi'irpiirea  has  narcotic  and  poisonous 
leaves  and  seeds,  which  are  valued  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  The  fresh  leaves  are  cathartic  and  emetic,  and 
when  dried  are  administered  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain, 
and  nervous  system,  in  which  they  act  as  a  powerful  seda- 
tive. They  contain  a  crystalline  principle  called  digitalin. 
tSeveral  of  "the  species  arc  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Dtjoii,  de-zhon'  lanc.  inbioK  a  to%\m  of  Fr.,  on  the  river 
Ouche.  about  17-5  m.  8.  E.  of  Paris  and  1-.J0  m.  N.  of  Lyons,  be- 
ing connected  with  both  by  R.  E..  and  was  formerly  tlie  cap. 
of  Burgundy.  It  is  inclosed  by  ramparts  :  contains  tlie  palace 
of  the  princes  of  fonde.  a  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  the  noble  (iothic  ch.  of  Notre  Dame,  a  town- 
hall,  public  libraiy.  botanic  garden,  and  an  acadtmie  itni- 
rtrdtaire  ;  has  considerable  manufactures  and  a  large  trade 
in  Burgundv  wines.    Pop.  55,4.>3. 

Dike  [l)ut.  dyk ;  Ger.  Veich  ;  Fr.  digue  or  levee],  an  em- 
bankment or  mound  erected  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
river  in  order  to  prevent  inundation.  Such  embankments 
raised  along  tlie  Mi.<s.  River  are  called  levees.  The  coasts  of 
Hoi.  are  protected  against  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  D. 
constructed  on  a  grand  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Dilke,  dilk  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth).  Bart.,  an  Eng. 
republican  politician,  b.  Sept.  4.  1&43.  ed.  at  Cambridge,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  travelled  through  the  L'.  S., 
and  on  his  return  pub.  Greuler  Brifuin,  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
Eiig.-Speaking  Couidries  during  ]8Ct>-fiT.  which  procured  the 
author's  election  to  Pari,  for  Chelsea.  He  is  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  republicans  in  Eng.  and  the  pi-oprietor  and 
ed.  of  the  Atheruvvm.  Appointed  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  in  ItsSO,  and  president  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment board,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  I88d. 

Dill,  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbeliifera?.  ha\ing  compound 
umbels,  yellow  involute  petals,  dorsally  compressed  lenticu- 
lar fruit.and  the  border  of  the  calyx  minute  and  5-toothed. 
The  common  D.  [Anellnim  graveolen.^),  an  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  long  been 
cultivated  for  its  stimulant  and  carminative  seeds.  It  is 
also  highly  aromatic,  and  the  leaves  are  used  to  flavor 
sauces,  etc.  l).-seed  is  administered  in  the  fonn  of  D. -water, 
olbtaiiied   from  oil   of  D.,  a  pale-vellow  essential  oil. 

Dil'lingbam  (Path,),  b.  in  Shutesbury,  Mass..  in  ISOO. 
removed  with  his  father  to  Waterburv,  Vt.,  in  1805;  ad- 
mitted to  bar  1834  ;  M.  C.  184-3-47 ;  gov.  of  Vt.  1865-67. 

Dill'uiaiiii  iC'HiasTiAN  Friediuch  August*,  a  Ger.  theol. 
and  Orientalist,  b.  Apr.  i.5.  lSi3.  became  prof,  of  exegetical 
theol.  at  Tiibingen  in  1853,  of  Oriental  langs.  at  Kiel,  1854.  of 
exegetical  theol.  at  Giessen,  1861,  and  at  Berlin  1869.  Author 
of  Gramrfudik  der  jEthiopischen  Spracke,  Lexicon  linguce 
^■Ethiopicee,  and  of  Ethiopic  Language  in  J.''s  Univ.  Cyc. 

Dillon,  Mont.     See  Appendix. 

Di'liian  (Rev.  Jeremiah  Lewis'*.  I).  I).,  b.  at  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  May  1, 1831,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  18.51,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  18.56  :  was  settled  over  Fii-st  Congl.  ch.  in 
Fall  River,  Mass..  in  18.56.  and  over  Harvard  ch.  in  Brookline. 
Mass..  in  18(10  ;  in  18(>4  was  elected  prof,  of  hist,  and  political 
economy  in  Brown  L^niv.    D.  Feb.  3,  1881. 

Diiuitry  (Alexander).    See  Appendix. 

Diiu'ity  [from  Damietta,  in  Egypt,  whei-e  it  was  for- 
merly manufactured],  a  cotton  fabric  of  thick  texture.  The 
figure  is  raised  on  one  side  and  depressed  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  3  faces  present  reversed  patterns. 

Diiuor'pbisiii  [from  the  Gr.  &i%.  "twice"  or  "two," 
and  M.opif»),  a  "  form"],  the  property  of  assuming  3  distinct 
crystalline  forms. 

Diiiior'plious,  a  term  applied  to  a  body  which  has  the 
pr<>i>erty  of  crystallizing  in  2  distinct  forms. 

Din'dorf  (Wilhelm),  a  Ger.  philologist,  b.  at  Leipsic 
Jan.  31.  18(>3 :  became  prof,  of  hist,  and  lit.  in  Leipsic  in  1838, 
but  resigned  in  1833  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  ed.  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus,  which 
his  brother  Ludwig  Dindorf  (ed.  of  Xeiiophon)  and  Hase 
had  begun  in  Paris.  He  prepared  eds.,  with  commentaries, 
of  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides.  .Vristophanes.  and  of  De- 
mosthenes, for  Univ.  of  Ox.,  beside  critical  eds.  of  Athenseus, 
Eusebius,  of  Gr.  grammarians,  lexicographers,  etc.  D.  1883. 

Din'go,  an  Au.stralian  dog,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
shepherd's  dog.  of  tawny  color,  with  large  head,  ears  short 
and  erect,  and  tail  bushy  ;  it  does  not  bark  when  wild. 

Dinicli'tliys  [Gr.  6eii'o?,  "  terrible,"  and  'i.\Ov<;,  "  fish  "],  a 
remarkable  placoderm  fish  found  in  the  upper  Devonian 
rocks  of  O..  and  described  by  Prof.  Xewbeny.  It  was  allied 
to  Coccosfeus,  but  was  very  much  larger :  the  liead  was  3  ft. 
in  length,  the  lower  jaws  3  ft.  long  and  very  massive,  the 
central  doi-sal  shield  3  ft.  in  diameter,  etc.  One  species  was 
without  proper  teeth,  but  the  jaws  played  on  each  other  like 
huge  shears. 

IDiuoriiitli'idae  [Gr.  ieu'd?,  "ten-ible,"  and  opi-ts, 
"bird"],  an  extinct  family  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  order 
Ratita?.  of  which  the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  recent 
deposits  of  Xew  Zealand.  The  wings  were  entirely  atro- 
phied. In  the  traditions  of  the  country  the  birds  are  "known 
by  the  name  of  moa.    Some  of  the  species  were  at  least 


twice  the  size  of  the  ostrich.    The  frame-work  of  the  leg 
was  massive,  and  the  bones  are  remarkable  for  their  solid- 
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ity,  the  toe-bones  of  Dinorrds  elephantoijes  almost  rivalling 
those  of  the  elephant.  A  number  of  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

Dlnosaii'ria  [Gr.  heivo^,  "teiTible."  and  o-avpos,  "liz- 
ard "J.  an  order  of  reptiles  characteristic  of  the  mesozoic 
age.  They  had  separate  pelvic  bones,  ilia  produced  in  front 
of  acetabiila,  limbs  well  developed,  and  the  tarsus  with 
the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  alone  constituting  a  proximal 
row.  The  group  is  considered  by  Marsh  to  be  of  sub-class 
of  value,  and  has  been  di\ided  into  5  primary  groups  (sub- 
orders or  orders  I  and  14  families,  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Iguanodontida?,  Megalosauridje,  and  Comp- 
sognathidse. 

Dinotlieri'idae  [Gr.  Setcds.  "  terrible."  and  e^piov, 
"beast"],  an  extinct  family  of  proboscidians,  without 
ujjper  incisors,  but  with  lower  developed  as  long  tusks  bent 
downward  :  5  double-ridged  giinders  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws,  and  the  nasal  cavity  large.  The  species  were  of  ele- 
phantine size,  and  lived  in  the  miocene  epoch. 

Diiiiii'inoor  (Gen.  Samuel),  b.  at  Londonderry.  X.  H., 
Julv  1,  17(j6.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1789  ;  wa.s  gen.  of  militia. 
.M.  C.  1811-13.  and  gov.  of  N.  H.  18:31-34.    D.  Mar.  15.  18-35. 

Dinsnioor  (Samuel).  LL.D.,  a  son  of  the  foregoing,  b.  at 
Keene.  N.  H..  Mav  8.  1799.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1814.  and  be- 
came a  lawver :  was  gov.  of  N.  H.  1849-53.    D.  Feb.  34,  18C9. 

Diuwid'die  (Robert),  b.  in  Scot,  about  16;»0:  was  ap- 
pointed gov.  of  Va.  in  17-53.  and  fiUed  that  ofiice  imtil  1758. 
when  he  returaed  to  Eng.     D.  Aug.  1.  1770. 

Dlocle'tian  [Lat.  I>ioclefianu.<].  or.  more  fully.  Caius 
Valerius  Aurelius  Diocletianus,  a  Rom.  emp.,  b.  of 
humble  parentage  in  Dalmatia  345  a.  d.  On  the  death  of 
Numerianus,  in  384,  he  was  proclaimed  emp.  by  the  army  at 
Chalcedon.  In  the  jt.  286  he  adopted  Maximian  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire,  and  in  order  to  divide  the  labor  of 
ruling  so  vast  an  empire  they  chose  Galerius  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  as  their  assistants  in  393.  and  gave  them  the  title  of 
cfesar.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  E.  and  \V.  D.  reserved  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt, 
^Maximian  received  power  over  It.  and  Afr..  Thrace  and 
IlhTicum  were  assigned  to  Galerius,  and  Gaul  and  Sp.  to 
Constantius  Chloi-us.  The  supi-emacy  of  D.  (whose  court 
was  at  Xicomediai  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  3.  D. 
protected  or  omitted  to  persecute  the  (,hi-s.  until  -303,  when 
a  pei-secution  was  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius. 
D.  abdicated  the  throne  in  305.  D.  313.  (See  Tillemont, 
Histoire  dex  Einpereurs  :  Vogel,  Der  Kaiser  Diocletian.^ 

Diocletian  Era  (called  also  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  on 
account  of  the  persecution  in  Diocletian's  reign)  was  used 
by  Chr.  WTiters  until  the  introduction  of  the  Chr.  era  in  the 
6t"h  century,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and 
Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on  which  D.  was  proclaimed 
emp.  at  chalcedon.  Aug.  3^1.  384. 

Diodont'idte  [Gr.  ^ts,  "  double,"  and  oSov^  (gen.  oSdn-oO. 
"tooth"],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognat.h.  with 
the  jaws  of  both  "sides  united  together,  and  with  the  teeth 
into  an  upper  and  lower  jaw.  The  typical  species  are  des- 
ignated porcupine-fish,  from  their  numerous  spines,  wiiich 
stand  out  like  those  of  a  hedgehog. 

Diodo'riis  Sio'iilns,  a  (ti-.  historian,  b.  at  Agyrium.  in 
Sic,  flourished  about  .5(V20  b.  c.  He  travelled  in  Europe 
and  Asia  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a  universal  hist., 
wiiich  he  completed  in  40  books,  entitled  Historical  Library 
(Bi3Atoe>)>cr)  io-TopiK^.)  It  is  a  hist,  of  the  world  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  60  b.  c.  Fifteen  entire  books  of  his  work  and 
some  fragments  of  the  othei-s  are  extant. 

Dio»;enes,  di-oj'e-nez  [(^r.  AioyeiTj?.  a  famous  C\mic 
philos..  b.  at  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor,  rtourished  about  4(.X)-;330 
B.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antisthenes  at  Athens.  His  habits 
were  austere,  eccentric,  and  frugal.  According  to  tradition 
he  usually  lodged  in  a  cask  or  tub.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  witty  "and  sarcastic  sayings.  He  once  i-eceived  a  visit 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  inquirtni.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you :' "  D.  replied,  "  Cease  to  stand  between  me  and  the 
sun."    Having  been  captured  by  pirates,  who  offered  him  for 
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sale  in  a  slave-market  of  Crete,  he  wa.s  asked  what  he  could 
do.  and  replied.  "  I  can  govern  men  :  therefore  sell  me  to 
some  man  who  needs  a  master."  He  was  inircliased  by 
Xeniades.  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  was  a  kind  master,  and 
soon  lilierated  him  and  employed  him  as  tutor  of  his  chil- 
dren.    U.  died  about  3i3  b.  c. 

Diogenes  Ijaer'tlus  [Gr.  Aioyei/Tjs  o  AaepTto?],  a  Gr. 
compiler,  piobablv  b.  at  Laerte  in  Cilicia.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  or  of  his  personal 
hist.,  except  that  he  compiled  T/ie  Lives  and  Doctnnes  of  the 
Anc.  Philo^. 

Diogenes  of  Apolloiiia,  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  in  Crete,  a 
pupil  of  Anaximenes.  He  lived  about  470  b.  c,  and  wrote  a 
Work  on  Xnfure,  not  now  extant. 

Dioitiedea.     See  Alb.\tross. 

Dioiiie'de!^,  often  anglicized  Di'oinode  or  Di'oiiied 
[Gr.  Aio,a>;(5r)5].  a  brave  Gr.  warrior  and  king  of  Argos.  He 
fought  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  D.  and  Ulysses 
are  said  to  have  carried  away  the  Palladium  of  Troy. 

Di'oii  [Gr.  AiMc],a  statesman  of  Syracuse,  b.  about  410 
B.  c.  He  acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  who  had  married  Aristomache,  a  sister  of  D.  He 
was  a  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Plato,  who  taught  at 
Syracuse.  After  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  a 
dissolute  tyrant,  he  was  banished,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens, 
leaWng  at  Syracuse  his  wife  Arete,  who  was  compelled  to 
marry  another  man.  In  orderto  revenge  himself  and  liber- 
ate his  c<iuntry,  he  raised  a  small  body  of  troops  in  3.57,  and 
captured  Syracuse.  He  was  assassinated  by  Calippus  about 
354  B.  c.    (See  Cornelius  Nepos.  Dion.) 

Dion,  or  Dlo,  surnamed  Chi:ysostom  ("  golden-mouth- 
ed "J,  a  Gr.  sophist  or  rhetorician,  b.  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia 
about  50  A.  D.  He  received  a  lilicral  education,  perfected  by 
travel.  He  became  a  resident  of  Home  in  96  .\.  d.,  and  left 
many  oi-ations,  of  which  80  are  extant.    D.  about  117. 

Dioiiae'a  [a  name  of  Venus],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Droseraceaj.  One  species  only  is  known, 
L>.  musciiyiikt.  commonly 


called  Venus's  fly-trap 
It  grows  in  moisf  sandy 
soil,  and  is  indigenous 
only  to  the  S.  E.  part  of 
N.  C.  The  plant  is  peren- 
nial, with  a  rosette  of 
root-leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which  a  scape 
about  six  inches  high 
arises,  terminating  in  a 
corymb  of  wliite  flowers. 
It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  singular 
irritability  uf  its  leaves. 
The  eliingated  leaf-stalk 
is  wingetl.  and  bears  an 
<n-bicular  leaf  at  its  ex- 
tremity, having  the  mar- 
gin set  round  with  lout; 
bristly  hairs.  On  its 
upper  surface  are  man\' 
small  slands.  and  three 
slender  irrital)le  hairs  on 
each  side,  so  that  an  in- 
sect can  hardly  cross  the 
leaf  without  touchim; 
one  of  them,  when  the  ,' 
sides  of  the  leaf  instantly 
close  together,  the  mar- 
ginal bristles  crossing- 
each  other,  and  tlius  inv- 
venting  any  possibility  of 
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escape.  The  leaf  remains  closed  imtil  the  insect  is  dead, 
macerated  in  a  juice  secreted  by  the  leaf,  and  the  juice  re- 
absorbed. That  the  plant  feeds  upon  the  captured  insect 
can  now  hardly  be  doubted. 

Dl'on  Cas'slus,  Dio  Ca»$.slus,  or,  more  fully,  Cas- 
sius  Dion  Coceela'iius,  a  historian,  b.  at  Nica?a  in 
Bithynia  about  l.w  a.  d.  He  liecame  a  Rom.  senator,  and 
was  chosen  consul  in  the  yr.  229.  He  wrote  in  Gr.  a  Hist,  of 
Home  in  80  books,  from  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  to  239  a.  d. 
Gnly  IS  books  (from  30  to  .54i  have  been  preserved  entire. 

Dionys'ia  [irv.  Aioi'iicna],  annual  festivals  in  honor  of 
Diiiiiysus  (liacchus*.  chiefly  celebrated  at  Athens,  and  said 
til  have  liccii  intri'duced  into  Gr.  from  Egypt  141.5  b.  c. 

I>ioii}'!s'iii!i<  Exi<>'iius,  a  learned  monk,  b.  in  Scythia  ; 
lived  at  Itimie,  ami  wintc  a  collection  of  apostolical  canons 
and  decisions  of  councils.  He  fixed  the  yr.  of  the  Incarna- 
tion as  coincident  with  the  yr.  7.53  of  Rome.  He  was  the 
first  who  computed  the  Clu'.  era  from  tlie  birth  of  Chr.,  in- 
stead of  his  death.  Exignus,  "the  little,"  refers  to  his 
small  stature,    i).  about  .5.5(). 

I>iony)!i'iui>i  ol"  HalicariiaK'.sus  [Gr.  AioKiio-ios  o  '.■VAi- 
Kopvaaatv^],  an  eminent  (ir.  historian  and  critic,  b.  at  Hali- 
carnassus  in  (aria  al;out  70  b.  ( .  He  removed  to  Rome  in  30 
B.  c.  and  prepared  a  hist,  (in  (Jr.)  entitled  Kont.  Antiquitiei! 
("'Pw/iai/crj  '.\pxa10A07ta"),  in  20  hooks.  Nine  entire  books 
and  fragments  of  the  others  are  extant.  Among  his  critical 
works  are  a  Ti'fdtise  on  lihetoHc  and  De  C'omposiiione  Verbo- 
riim.    I),  about  (5  b.  c. 

I>iony»>Iii!<«  jCir.  Aioi-uo-io;'  tlie  Elder,  a  celebrated  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  li.  about  43(t  u.  c.  He  was  in  his  youth  an 
obscure  private  citizen,  and  liecame  a  gen.  in  the  service  of 
the  reimblic  of  Syracuse  when  Sic.  was  invaded  by  the 
Carthaginians.  In  the  yr.  40.5  lie  usurped  the  supreme  power 
in  Syracuse,  which  then  ceased  to  be  a  republic.  He  was 
an  able  ruler,  displayed  stipcrior  political  talents,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  iirincesof  his  time.  At  there- 
quest  of  Dion  he  inviti'd  Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  lectures 
of  that  philos.  offended  the  tyrant,  who  onlored  tlie  capt.  of 
a  ship  to  take  Plato  away  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.  D.  307. 
(.See  Grote,  Ilisl.  of.Gr.)  ' 


Dionysius  tUe  Younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  siicceeded  in  3(57  b.  c.  He 
was  indolent,  dissolute,  and  inferior  to  his  father  in  political 
talents.  He  was  persuaded  by  Dion  to  invite  Plato  to  his 
court,  but  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  that  philos.  were 
unavailing  to  reform  him.  D.  banished  Dion,  who  in  357  b.  c. 
returned  with  a  small  army  and  expelled  tlie  tyrant.  The 
latter  fled  to  Locri,  and  became  tlie  desputic  rider  of  that 
city.  He  recovered  power  in  Syracuse  about  the  yr.  346, 
but  on  the  apphcation  of  the  Syracusans.  TimolecJn  was 
sent  with  an  army  from  Corinth  and  deposed  him  in  :i44. 

Dioiiy'sus  [Gr.  Aiovucros  or  Aicui/uo-os] ,  the  original  Gr. 
name  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 

Dioplian'tus  [Gr.  At6(|)avTo?] ,  a  Gr.  math,  who  lived  at 
Alexanilria,  probably  between  200  and  400  a.  u.  Wrote  the 
m(jst  anc.  extant  treatise  on  algebra,  and  a  work  called 
Aritlniii'ticu,  in  13  books,  of  which  only  6  are  extant. 

Dioscor'ides  Peda'nius  [Aioo-KopiSj)?  neSario?].  a  Gr. 
botanist,  b.  at  Anazai-ba  in  Cilicia.  lived  lietweeu  .50  and  200 
A.  D.  He  travelled  in  Asia  Mhior,  Gr..  and  It.,  to  procure  in- 
formation about  plants,  and  wrote  in  Gr.  a  celebrated  work 
on  materia  medica. 

Dioscu'ri  [Gr.  Sido-Koupotl,  (i.e.  "sous  of  Jupiter"),  a 
name  given  to  CasBtorand  Pollux. 

Diospy'ros  [probably  the  6t.6<TiTvpov  of  Theophrastus.  a 
name  signifying  in  Gr.  the  "wheat  "  or  "  bread  of  Zeus  "], 
a  large  genus  of  trees  of  the  ebony  family,  comprising  about 
100  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  They  generally  have  hard  wood,  and  many  of  them 
yield  edible  fruits. 

The  ]jersimmou  tree  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Miss.  Val- 
ley (/>.  Virr/'miuna)  is  well  known  for  its  fruit,  which  be- 
comes edible  late  in  autimm,  and  for  its  wood,  used  by 
makers  of  lasts  for  shoes ;  is  represented  in  Tex.  au(i  N. 
Mex.  by  the  I).  Texana  (persimmon,  ebony,  or  japote). 

The  pishamin  or  date-plum  {D.  lotus)  grows  in  Europe  as 
far  N.  as  Loud.,  and  its  fruit  is  made  into  preserves  or  eaten 
without  cooking.  Other  species  are  prized  for  their  fruit  in 
c;hi.,  Afr.,  and  Japan.  The  calamander-wood  and  several 
other  Diospyri  of  Asia  are  greatly  valued  for  their  timber. 
Among  these  is  the  true  ebony  (D.  ebenum),  which  grows 
principally  in  Ceylon.  Remains  of  many  fossil  species  are 
found  in  the  eocene  of  the  U.  S. 

Dip  and  Strike.  In  geol.,  the  angle  of  inclinatioti  of 
a  stratum  to  the  horizon  is  called  its  dip  or  pitch.  Strata 
presenting  this  inclination  must  cut  the  surface  in  a  line, 
and  this  line,  called  the  outcrop  of  the  rocks,  has  a  definite 
direction,  which  in  geological  lang.  is  called  the  strike  (from 
Ger.  streichen,  to  "reach,"  to  "extend").  The  strike  of 
rocks  is  therefore  the  compass  direction  of  the  intersection 
of  their  plane  of  stratification  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
The  amount  of  inclination  for  practical  purposes  can  be 
measured  by  the  clinometer. 

Diplitlie'ria  [from  the  Gr.  Sic/jflepa,  the  "  skin  "  of  an  an- 
imal, in  allusion  to  the  false  membrane  described  below],  an 
acute  disease,  cliaracterized  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tnembrane  of  the  pharynx,  attended  by  an  exudation  of 
lymi^h,  often  assuming  the  character  of  a  false  membraiie. 
which  may  extend  into  the  larynx  and  air-passages,  into  the 
(i-sopluigus,  and  into  the  mouth,  occasionally  also  appearing 
upon  raw  or  mucous  surfaces  of  otlier  ]iarts  of  the  body  :  it 
is  also  attended  by  prostration  and  albuminuria,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  persistent.  D.  is  not  a  new  disease,  but  its 
nature  having  been  investigated  by  Bretonneau  (who  gave 
it  the  name  dipliiliirilis).\l  has  of  late  received  much  at- 
tention, more  especially  from  its  present  frequency  and  the 
terrible  fatality  which  distinguishes  it.  Its  duration  and 
symptoms  are  variable,  and  the  distinctive  exudation  is  by 
no  means  of  uniform  aiijiearance.  In  general,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dark  and  congested,  and  the  exudation  grow- 
ing from  one  or  more  centres  if  torn  away  leaves  a  bleeding 
and  sensitive  surface.  The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  no 
case  being  free  from  danger.  The  mildest  attack  may  be 
followed  by  paralysis  or  by  fatal  prostration.  No  routine 
treatment  can  be  laid  down  for  tins  disease.  In  mild  cases 
it  is  permissible  to  use  detergent  chlorinated  waslies  and 
local  applications  of  carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
glycerine  for  the  mouth,  and  the  gen.  treatment  may  be 
mainly  expectant,  jirovided  the  pulse  is  firm.  When  the 
constitution  is  deiiressed.  sulphate  of  quiuia  has  the  hap- 
piest effects  upon  many  cases.  Tincture  of  iron,  alcoholic 
stimulus,  carlionate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  with  nutri- 
tious liquid  diet,  are  needed  in  severe  cases.  The  inhala- 
tion of  vaporized  water  is  an  excellent  measure.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  various  sequehe  of  D.  requires  the  careful  use 
of  tonics,  such  as  strychnia  and  iron,  with  the  best  hygienic 
conditions.  E.  Darwin  IUtdson,  Jr. 

Diplo'niaoy  is  the  art  of  conducting  tne  official  inter-  J 
course  between  2  states,  which  is  now  generally  committed  ,  j 
to  persons  resident  in  a  foreign  land  and  accredited  to  its  j 
govt.  These  were  formerly  sent  on  a  special  liusiness  and, 
their  commission  being  ended,  they  retiu'iied  home.  The 
advantage  of  tlie  stay  of  a  permanent  envoy  at  a  foreign 
court  is  to  watch  the  changes  of  iiolitics  and  manage  affairs 
with  better  knowledge  of  opinion  there.  It  is  proliable  that 
many  disputes  are  thus  pre\ented  and  many  intrigues 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  diplomatic  corps,  resident  near  a 
court,  forms  a  fraternity,  sometimes  has  meetings  in  which 
the  oldest  resident  presides,  and  can,  in  crises,  lend  the  in- 
fluence of  many  states  to  prevent  hasty  plans  which  would 
lead  to  disaster  and  war.  T.  D.  Woolsev. 

Dip  of  tlie  Hori'zon,  in  navigation,  the  angle  of  de- 
pression of  a  line  from  tlie  jioint  of  sitrht  tangent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  below  a  horizontal  jilane  through  the  same 
point.  The  dip,  which  increa.ses  the  apparent  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body,  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  point  of 
sight  above  the  sea-level ;  its  values  for  diffei'ent  heights  are 
given  in  all  treatises  on  na\igation. 

Dip'per  (Cinclns),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Cincli- 
(Uv,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ainer.    They  feed  chiefly  on 
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aquatic  insects,  divine  with  ireat  facility,  and  mo\-insr  about 
under  water  by  means  of  their  winjrs.  C.  Mexicaniis  inhabits 
tlie  middle  piiivs.  of  N.  Amer. 

Dlppius  Needle,  When  a  maanetic  needle  is  hung 
within  a  stirrup  so  as  to  move  freely  in  a  vertical  direction, 
and  the  whole  system  is  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will  ad- 
just itself  in  the  masnetic  meridian,  and  its  pole  will  dip 
towani  the  X.  pole  of  the  earth.  Such  a  needle  is  called  a 
dipping  utnlle,  and  its  deviation  from  the  horizontal  line  is 
its  inclinalioh.  When  the  needle  is  carried  nearer  the  mas- 
netic  pole,  the  inclination  increases.  Sir  James  Ross  in  1832 
.saw  the  1).  X.  stand  within  1  minute  of  a  decree  of  the  ver- 
tical position  near  Baffin's  Bay.  Approaching  the  equatoi-. 
it  becomes  less  and  less  inclined,  tmtil  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  it  is  quite  horizontal.  This  point  will  be  in  the  vutri- 
nttic('i>iat07',  or  line  of  no  dip,  which  is  near,  but  not  coinci- 
dent with,  the  equator  of  the  earth.     (See  Magnetism,  i 

Dip'sas  [Gr.  &i<iia<;,  the  name  of  a  venomous  snake  whose 
bite  caused  intense  thirst,  from  Sti^a.  "  thii-st."],  a  genus  of 
non-venomoiis  serpents  belonging  to  the  Colubrida\  They 
are  tree-snakes,  greatly  elongated  in  form,  and  having  a 
broad,  thick  head.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Amer.  and  Asia.    Some  of  them  are  of  large  size. 

Dlpsoma'uia  [from  the  Gr.  Sii^a,  "thirst,"  and /xavia, 
"frenzy  "]  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  delirium  tremens, 
but  of  fate  more  especially  used  to  designate  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  alcoholic  drinks,  sometimes  called  methomania.  Of 
late,  this  craving  is  looked  upon  as  a  disease,  and  it  has  been 
very  successfully  treated  in  '"  inebriate  asylums  "  in  various 
countries. 

Dip'tera  [Or.  iU,  "two,"  and  -mepov,  "wing  "],  an  order 
of  insects  having  2  wings,  corresponding  to  the  anterior 
pair,  and  2  short  appendages,  called  "  halters  "  or  balancers, 
as  rudiments  of  the  posterior  pair  in  4-winged  insects.  The 
mouth  is  generally  suctorial,  and  constructed  of  from  3  to  6 
lancet-shaped,  elongated  scales,  enveloping  a  canal  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  a  fleshy  proboscis.  The  lar\-,-e  or  maggots 
generally  have  a  membranous  head,  and  stigmata  in  the 
second  and  terminal  segments  of  the  body. 

Dlpter'idae  [lir.  Siirrepo?.  i.  e.,  having  2  fins],  a  famOy  of 
ganoid  fishes  of  the  triassic  age.  They  had  a  large  and 
flattened  head,  and  double  anal  and  dorsal  fins,  opposite  to 
each  other. 

DIpterocar'pns  [Gr.  Siirrepo^,  "two  -  winged."'  and 
Kapiro';.  "  fruit "].  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Dipteraceae, 
comprises  several  species  of  the  noblest  trees  of  India. 
They  bear  clusters  of  large  fragrant  flowers,  and  abound  in 
a  resinous  juice  which  is  used  medicinally  and  for  burning 
in  torches.  The  fruit  is  furnished  with  2  membranes  like 
wings.  The  D.  turbinatiis,  or  goorjun  tree,  often  attains  a 
height  of  200  ft.,  and  has  no  branches  except  near  the  sum- 
mit. The  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  durable.  From 
the  trunk  exudes  a  fragrant  oil  which  is  valuable  for  var- 
nish, for  an  ingredient  of  paint,  and  for  med. 

Dlrec'tory  [Fr.  Ditfctoire],  in  Fr.  hist.,  the  name  given 
by  the  const,  of  1795  to  the  executive  body  of  the  republic, 
consisting  of  .5  directors,  selected  by  the  Council  of  Elders 
from  a  list  presented  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  one  to 
retire  each  >t.  and  be  succeeded  by  another  chosen  in  the 
same  way. "  The  first  directors  were  Barras.  LareveUlere- 
Lepaux,  Rewbell,  Camot.  and  Letourneur.  They  soon  split 
into  2  parties,  and  the  fii-st  3,  named  above,  con.stituting  a 
majority,  removed  their  opponents  by  the  coup-d'itat  of  the 
18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4),  1797.  In  1797  the  directors  were 
Barras,  Ducos.  Gohier,  Moulins,  and  Sieyes.  The  D.  was 
abolished  by  the  coviy-d'itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Xov.  9), 
1799,  in  which  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes  were  the  prominent 
actors.     I  See  Bak.\nte,  Hist,  dn  Direcloire.) 

Dirt-Bed,  a  name  given  to  deposits  of  dark-brown  or 
black  earthy  lignite  .situated  in  the  lower  P*urbeck  series  in 
Europe,  near  the  top  of  the  middle  secondary  or  mesozoic 
rocks.  Tlirough  the  beds,  which  are  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick,  are  distributed  stones  from  3  to  9  mches  in  diameter, 
also  the  silicified  trunks  of  cycadaceous  trees  like  Zamia. 
For  many  miles  this  black  earth  may  be  traced,  containing 
fragments  of  fossil  wood.  The  name  "dirt-bed"  is  also 
given  by  geologists  to  the  strata  in  the  carbouiferotis  rocks, 
etc.,  in  which  fossil  roots  of  trees  are  found  in  situ. 

Diseiples  of  Clirist,  or,  as  they  generally  call  them- 
selves, Christians  or  C'liurcli  of  Clirlst,  a  body  of 
C:hrs.,  freciueutly  called  Caiiipbellltes,  taking  the  latter 
name  from  Alexander  ('ampbelUsee  Ca.mpbell,  Alexa.vderi, 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  elders,  and  from  his  father, 
Kev.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch-Irish  "  Seceder,"  who  came 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1807,  and  with  his  son  began  to  labor  in  W. 
Pa.  for  the  restoration  of  ( 'hri.■^tianitJ"  to  apostolic  practice. 
In  1811  they  organized  the  Brush  Kunch.  in  Washington  co.. 
Pa.  In  1812  this  ch.  adopted  Bap.  views,  and  in  1813  they, 
with  other  sister  congregations,  joined  a  Bap.  association. 
But  as  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Campbells  and  their 
followers  were  distasteful  to  many  Baps.,  much  agitation 
followed,  and  in  1827  the  Bap.  chs.  generally  withdrew  from 
fellowship  with  the  reformers,  who  conseiiuently  organized 
themselves  anew,  professing  to  reject  all  creeds,'  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Bible  alone  as  their  authority  in  faith  and  practice. 
They,  however,  though  rejecting  the  Trinitarian  terminol- 
ogy, are.  in  fact,  in  essential  agreement  with  other  evan- 
gelical Chrs.  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  i>erson  and 
work  of  Chr.  and  the  future  resurrection  and  judgment. 
They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly,  hold  tliat  repent- 
ance and  faith  should  precede  bapti-sni,  though,  from  the 
importance  they  attach  to  the  latter  ordinance,  they  are 
often  charged  with  holding  to  baptismal  regeneration,  on 
all  other  points  they  allow  and  encourage  independence  of 
individual  opinion.  Their  ch.  organization  is  congl.  Their 
officers  are  of  3  classes  :  il>  elders,  called  also  bps.,  pastors, 
and  presb>1:ers :  (2)  deacons:  and  (3i  evangelists  who  are 
itinerants  supported  by  the  free  off'erings  of  the  congrega- 
tions. This  denomination  is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  education.    They  hold  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 


of  his  hire,  and  teach  the  duty  of  the  Ch.  to  provide  amply 
for  its  ministers'  support.  They  sustain  several  religiou-* 
quarterly  and  monthlyre\"iewsand  many  weekly  periodicals 
in  the  U."  S.,  and  several  in  (J.  Brit,  and  lier  eolonies.  Among 
their  numerous  insts.  of  learning  are  Bethany  Coll.  in  W. 
Va. ;  Iliram  Coll..  Hiram.  O. ;  the  X.-W.  Chr.  Univ.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ;  Eureka  Coll..  lU. :  Ky.  Univ..  Lexington.  Ky..  and 
Oskaloosa  Coll..  Oskaloosa.  la.,  beside  a  large  number  of 
sems.  and  schools  of  a  high  grade.  B.  A.  Hixsdai.e. 

Dislion'or  [from  the  Lat.  dis.  "un."  and  honor,  "hon- 
or"], in  mercantile  lang..  signifies  to  refuse  or  neglect  to 
jiay  <or  to  accept)  a  draft  or  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  act  of 
drawing  or  indorsing  such  a  bUl  or  draft  involves  the  drawer 
and  Indorser  in  an  obUgation  to  pay  it  in  case  the  drawee 
dishonors  the  same.  In  order  that  the  jiei-son  in  whose 
favor  it  is  drawn  may  have  recourse  against  the  drawer 
and  indorser,  it  is  necessary  that  notice  of  the  D.  shall  be 
given  to  these  parties  without  unreasonable  delay. 

IMslnfec'tiou  [from  the  Lat.  dis,  "un."  and  infi.cio.  iit- 
fectuin,  to  ■'  stain."  to  "  taint,"  to  "  poison  "]  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  causes  of  disease  present  in  any  locality  or  ma- 
terial. It  may  be  applied  therefore  to  the  atmosphere,  to 
sewage  or  other  liquid  or  solid  filth,  to  ships,  houses,  cloth- 
ing, merchandise,  etc.  The  power  of  the  substances  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  has  been  overrated:  they  sel- 
dom destroy  the  infectious  materials,  yet  they  often  do 
good  by  removing  the  conditions  which  favor  their  dissem- 
ination. The  modes  of  action  of  disinfectant  substances 
may  be  classified  as  follows :  1.  By  absorbing  gases  and  pre- 
venting their  emanation — dry  earth,  lime,  charcoal.  2.  Neu- 
tralizing sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas— nitrate  of  lead.  3. 
Decomposing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  dead  organic  mat- 
ter— chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  permanganate  of  potassa. 
4.  Arresting  decay  and  putrefaction  in  vegetable  and  animal 
materials— sulphurous  and  hyponitric  acid  gases,  chloride 
of  zinc,  protosulphate,  protochloride.  and  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  wood-tar,  coal-tar.  carbolic  acid.  .5.  Destroying  mi- 
nute organisms,  vegetable  or  animal  ( disease-germs  t.  in  the 
atmosphere — carbolic  acid ;  perhaps  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine. 

Quantities  of  disinfectants  for  use  may  be  thus  stated. 
For  privies  or  sewers,  a  pound  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
iron  or  chloride  of  lime,  diffused  in  a  gal.  of  water,  will 
answer  for  a  large  amount  of  foul  material.  A  pint  of 
Burnett's  liquid  in  a  gal.  of  water  will  be  strong  enough 
for  use.  For  water-closets  or  bed-pans.  Labairaque's  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  soda,  a  fluid-ounce  in  a  quart  of  water  : 
or  permanganate  of  potassa,  10  grains  to  a  quart  of  water  : 
or  carboHc  acid,  20  grains  to  a  pint.  Drinking-water  is 
best  purified  by  filtration  through  charcoal.  Articles  of 
clothing  may  be  disinfected  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of 
the  permanganate,  an  ounce  to  3  gals,  of  water.  Occupied 
rooms  may  be  disinfected  by  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  placed 
about  in  saucers.  But  the  only  sure  disinfectant  agencies  are 
cold  and  heat.  Malaria  is  disarmed  of  its  power  by  a  single 
hard  frost,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  infection  of  yellow 
fever.  Cholera  disappears  almost  always  in  temperate  cli- 
mates with  the  approach  of  winter.  The  continuance  of 
smallpox,  typhus,  etc.  during  cold  weather  is  due  to  the 
closing  up  of  houses  to  keep  them  warm,  thus  diminishing 
ventilation. 

Heat  was  known  by  the  ancs.  to  exert  an  influence  antago- 
nistic to  infection.    Fires  were  in  early  times  burned  in  the 
streets  of  cities  to  dissipate  the  plague.    Yet  only  latterly 
has  this  been  clearly  verified  by  science.    Dr.  Henry  of 
Manchester,  Eng..  iii  1S24.  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, by  which  he  proved  that  the  contagious  property  of 
smallpox  and  of  vaccine  virus,  and  that  of  typhus  and  scar- 
let fever,  are  destroved  bv  a  temperature  of  from  140=  to 
2(X)°  F.     In  1.S51  Dr.  von  Busch  of  Berlin  made  a  trial  of  this 
agent  in  a  l>-ing-in  hospital,  in  which  puerperal  fever  had 
!  been  very  destructive.    After  all  ordinary  methods  of  D. 
{  had  failed,  he  had  all  the  patients  removed  and  the  wards 
heated  by  stoves,  for  2  days,  up  to  the  temperature  of  150= 
!  F.    The  same  class  of  patients  being  reintroduced,  not  a 
I  single  case  of  the  fever  followed.    Dr.  Bell  of  Brof)kl}-n  and 
!  Dr.  E.  Harris  of  Xew  York  also  made  use  of  stiperheated 
steam  as  a  disinfectant  in  New  York  city  during  the  cholera 
season  of  1S66.     [From  orirf.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
IIexry  IIaktshokxe,  M.  D.] 

DIsIoca'tlon  [from  the  Lat.  dis.  "apart."  and  loco,  lo- 
rat'/m.  to  "place"],  otherwn.se  called  Luxa'tlou  [from 
the  Lat.  ///.ro,  liixatnm.  to  "loosen  "].  in  surgery,  is  the  dis- 
placement of  a  bone  from  its  proper  relation  to  another 
bone  with  which  it  is  arti<ulated.    The  restitution  of  a  dis- 
I  located  bone  is  called  its  "  reduction."' 
I      Dis'nial  Swamp,  a  great  morass  lying  in  several  cos. 
i  in  Va.  and  X.  C,  is  about  :J0  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide.    A 
large  porticm  of  it  is  covered  with  dense  forests.    Xear  the 
middle  of  the  swamp  is  Lake  Drummond.  area  about  lisq.  m. 
A  canal  through  the  D.  S.  opens  steam  communication  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound. 
DIsper'slon   [Lat.   dis/>ersio,  from  di.<.    "  apart."  and 
i  s/Hirffo.  .-parsiim.  to  "scatter""],  in  optics,  is  the  angular 
1  separation  of  the  constituent  rays  of  light  when  decomposed 
'  bv  the  prism.    Owing  to  the  unequal  refrangibiiity  of  the 
I  rays  of  different  colors,  a  beam  of  light  admitted  through  a 
small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  re- 
I  fracted  by  passing  througii  a  prism,  forms  an  elongated 
I  image  or  sijectrum  :  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  re- 
fracted, occupying  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  violet 
ravs,  which  have  the  greatest  refraction,  the  other  end. 
Tlie  rays  after  refraction  are  no  longer  parallel,  so  that  the 
index  of  refraction  (tiie  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the 
sine  of  refraction  I  is  different  for  each  ray:  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  indices  for  the  extreme  rays  is  called  the  D.  of 
j  the  light.    It  had  been  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  tliar 
the  I),  was  proportioned  to  the  refraction,  but  it  was  soon 
I  found  that  although  the  colors  in  spectra  formed  by  prisms 
of  different  substances  are  always  airanged  in  the  same 
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order,  thev  do  not  occupy  the  same  relative  amount  of 
space  :  a  prism  of  flint-frlass  siving,  in  proportion  less  red 
and  more  violet  than  a  prism  of  crown-slass,  and  that  sub- 
stances for  which  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  middle  ray 
of  the  spectrum  is  nearly  the  same,  produce  spectra  of  dif- 
ferent lenj^ths.  V.  A.  P.  Baknaed. 

Disraeli,  diz-ra'el-e  (Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin),  D.  C.  L..  an 
eminent  Ens-  statesman  and  novelist  of  Jewish  extraction, 
b  in  Lond.  Dec.  21,  ISO.");  wrote  mediocre  novels,  Vivian 
Grey  (1826),  T/ie  Yoi/nff  Di'ke  (18.30),  Covtarini  Fleining  (18.S2i, 
etc.,  some  of  which,  however,  were  successful.  Endumion, 
the  last  of  his  novels,  was  pub.  in  1880.  He  ottered  himself 
as  a  radical  candidate  for  Pari,  in  1831,  but  was  defeated. 
Havins  become  a  Tory,  he  was  again  repulsed  by  the  elect- 
ors of  Taunton  in  183.5,  but  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Maidstone 
in  1837.  His  maiden  speech  was  so  pretentious,  and  uttered 
with  gestures  so  extravag'ant,  that  he  excited  the  laughter 
of  the  House,  and  closed  abruptly,  saying,  "  I  shall  sit  down 
now.  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 
Having  gradually  acquired  skill  as  a  debater,  he  became 
about  1842  the  leader  of  the  "Young  England  Party,"  and 
denounced  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  uiisiiaiing  invective  be- 
cause Peel  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1846 
he  was  returned  to  Pari,  for  Buckinghamshire.  He  succeed- 
ed Lord  G.  Bentinck,  who  d.  in  1848,  as  leader  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  conservative  ministry  of  Lord 
Derby  for  nearly  9  months  in  18.52.  Early  in  1858  he  was 
again  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  new 
conservative  Derby-Disraeli  ministry.  In  June  18.59  he  re- 
signed with  his  colleagues.  On  the  defeat  of  the  electoral 
Reform  bill  of  Russell  and  Gladstone,  in  June  18C6,  the  lib- 
eral ministers  resigned,  and  the  conservatives  formed  a  new 
cabinet,  in  which  D.  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
was  the  prin.  author  and  manager  of  the  Reform  bill  which 
became  a  law  in  Aug.  1867,  and  extended  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  every  householder  in  a  borough.  This  bill  enfran- 
chised nearly  a  million  of  men,  mostly  workingmen,  and 
was  considered  a  dangerous  innovation  by  the  conserva- 
tives. D.  succeeded  Lord  Derby,  who  resigned  the  place  of 
prime  minister  in  Feb.  1868.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  to  disestablish  the  Irish  (Epis.)  C'h.  were 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  May  1,  1868,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  64.  D.,  though  defeated  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, resolved  not  to  resign  office,  but  to  wait  for  the  result 
of  the  gen.  election,  which  occurred  in  the  next  Nov.  The 
liberal  party  liaving  secured  a  large  majority  in  the  new 
Pari.,  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  Dec.  2,  1868,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  became  prime  minister.  Wrote  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Eng.  Const.  He  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow  1873,  and  became  prime  minister  again  in 
1874.  In  1877  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Viscount  Beaconsfield  ;  in  1878  he  sat  in  the  Cong,  of  Berlin, 
and  on  July  22,  1878,  the  queen  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  him  as  prime  min- 
ister in  1880.    D.  Apr.  19,  1881. 

Disraeli  (Isaac),  D.  C.  L.,  an  Eng.  litterateur,  father  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Enfield  in  May  1766.  He  inherited  a 
fortune  from  his  father,  a  Heb.  merchant  originally  from 
Venice,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  Jewish  families  who  es- 
caped to  Venice  from  the  Inquisition  in  Sp.  in  the  1.5th  cen- 
tury, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literary  history. 
Wrote  Curiosities  of  Lit.  and  Calamities  of  Authors.  D.  Jan. 
19,  1848. 

Dissei'zlii  [from  dis,  "un,"  and  seizin],  in  law,  a  term 
signifying  an  unlawful  ejection  of  one  who  is  seized  of  a 
freehold  in  lands,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  seizin  and 
place  it  in  another.  The  modern  equivalent  for  this  word 
is  "adverse  possession."  There  is  also  "  D.  by  election," 
where  a  person  chooses  to  consider  himself  disseized, 
though  he  is  not  so  in  fact,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  legal 
remedies  applicable  to  a  true  D. 

DIsseiit'ers  [from  the  Lat.  dis.  "apart"  (or  "different- 
ly"), and  seiitio,  to  "think"],  or  Nonconformists,  the 
name  given  to  Eng.  Prots.  who  differ  in  their  views  from  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.  After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1662),  about  2000  clergymen  seceded,  and  were  called  D.  In 
1673  all  persons  who  refused  to' take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  C'h.  of  Eng.  were  excluded  from  govt,  employment.  By 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  D.  obtained  the  legal  right  to 
celebrate  their  worship.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Repeal 
Act  (1828)  enabled  them  to  hold  public  ofticc  without  taking 
the  Eucharist.  In  18;36  they  were  first  authorized  to  solem- 
nize marriage  in  their  own  houses  of  worship  or  at  a  regis- 
trar's offlre. 

Dissidents.     See  Dissenters. 

Dijssol  v'iiia;  Views  are  the  enlarged  images  of  trans- 
paniit  pictuirs  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  2  magic 
lanterns  plarcd  side  by  side,  with  their  lens  tubes  a  little  con- 
vergent, so  that  the  i)i<)Jected  images  may  be  superposed. 
By  means  of  mcclianical  contrivances,  which  differ  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  apparatus,  one  of  the  images  is  gradually 
extinguished  while  tlie  other  is  similarly  developed.  At  the 
middle  jioiiit  the  2  are  confusedly  intermingled,  and  after- 
ward (iiic  seems  to  swallow  up  the  other. 

Distiila'tion  [Lat,  destUlare,  from  de.  "down,"  and 
stiUi).  ^lilhitinii,  to  "drip"],  in  chem.  and  the  arts,  a  process 
by  wliieli  Miljstances  which  are  vaporized  at  different  tem- 
peratures are  separated  from  each  other,  or  substances 
which  can  be  vaporized  are  separated  from  those  whicii 
cannot.  When  the  vaporized  substance  assumes  a  solid 
form  after  D.,  the  process  is  called  "sublimation."  I),  is 
usually  performed  by  means  of  a  boiler  for  raising  the  va- 
por, and  a  condenser  for  reducing  the  vapor  to  a  liquid  or 
solid  form.  The  condenser  is  often  a  spiral  tube  or 
"worm,"  which  is  kept  cool  by  water  while  in  use.  Va- 
rious instruments  for  distilling  are  used  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.  "  Dry  "  or  "  destructive  "  D.  is  the  production 
of  new  compounds  by  submitting  substances  of  organic 


origin  to  a  high  but  carefully  regulated  heat.  These  prod- 
ucts are  often  complex,  but  sometimes  perfectly  definite. 
"Fractional  "  D.  separates  one  volatile  substance  from  an- 
other, by  keeping  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  at  which 
the  most  volatile  will  pass  over  into  the  condenser. 

To  produce  spirits  2  distinct  operations  are  required — one 
to  convert  vegetable  principles  into  alcohol,  the  other  the 
separating  of  the  alcohol  from  the  several  substances  vyith 
which  it  is  united  while  being  produced.    Sugar  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  alcohol,  and  is 
used  directli/ when  molasses  and  similar  saccharine  products 
are  submitted  to  quick  fermentation  :  and  indirectly  when 
sugar  is  produced  from  the  starch  which  certain  grains  con- 
tain, and  afterward  converted  into  alcohol.  (See  Alcohol, 
Brandy.  Rum,  and  Whiskey.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Distilled  Water,  (agva  destillata)  is  the  condensed 
product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  water,  which  sepa- 
rates from  it  all  saline  matter  and  impurities,  and  also  most 
of  the  air  which  it  had  previously  contained.  On  this  ac- 
count It  is  flat  and  vapid  to  the  taste.  It  is  much  used  in 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  operations.  In  some  points 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  V.  S.,  as  at  Brazos  Santiago,  Tex., 
where  streams  are  unknown  and  springs  scarcely  exist, 
water  is  procured  for  drinking  and  other  economical  pur- 
poses by  distillation  from  the  sea.  On  some  sea-going 
steamers  the  product  of  the  condensers  of  the  low-pressure 
engines  is  utilized  for  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  and  is  used 
for  drinking  to  some  extent. 

Dis'trict  [from  the  Lat.  distringo,  districtmn,  to  "  bind  ;" 
also  to  "  divide  "],  a  territorial  division  ;  a  defined  portion 
of  a  state  or  city,  which  is  divided  into  D.  for  judicial,  fiscal, 
or  elective  purposes.  In  the  U.  S.  each  State  is  divided  intt) 
Congressional  D.  wdiicli  are  nearly  equal  in  pop.  and  elect 
each  1  M.  0.  Every  State  is  also  divided  into  senatorial  D., 
each  of  which  sends  a  member  to  the  senate  of  that  State. 
Tps.  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  are  divided  into  school  D., 
each  of  which  maintains  and  manages  one  or  more  public 
schools.    There  are  also  military  and  other  D. 

District  Attorneys  of  tiie  United  States.  The 
name  of  these  officers  does  not  indicate  their  duties  or  the 
extent  of  their  official  jurisdiction.  P'ormerly,  in  Eng.  and 
now  in  some  of  the  Amer.  States,  a  di.st.  of  country  embrac- 
ing several  cos.  was  assigned  to  a  judge,  in  which  he  held 
criminal  courts  called  Oyer  and  Terminer— to  "  hear  and  de- 
termine." An  atty.  to  represent  the  Crown  or  State  was 
necessary  to  enter  upon  trials.  As  he  was  selected  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  whole  dist.  he  received  the  appellation  of 
"  district  attorney."  In  the  Federal  courts,  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  the  duties  of  this  officer  have  become  local, 
confined  to  a  particular  co.  or  place  of  holding  a  single 
court.  But  the  name  of  the  officer  continues  the  same  a-^ 
formerly,  when  there  was  reason  for  its  application  to  him. 
D.  A.  represent  the  U.  S.  in  all  their  business  in  the  circiiii 
and  district  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal.  In  civil  suits 
they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  govt,  that  other  attys. 
do  to  their  clients.  They  also  represent  the  U.  S.  in  the 
prosecution  of  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  office  is 
one  largely  sought  for  by  lawyers.  The  position  is  con- 
sidered highly  re.spectable,  and  is  often  exceedingly  profita- 
ble. The  D.  A.  receive  a  nominal  salary  of  $200,  and  the 
residue  of  their  compensation  is  mainly  derived  from  fees 
prescribed  by  an  act  of  Cong.  When  they  defend  officers 
and  others  at  the  instance  of  the  govt,  their  remuneration 
is  not  regulated  by  law,  but  depends  upon  agreement.  Tlie 
D.  A.  are  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  atty. -gen.  an  ac- 
count of  their  official  proceedings  and  the  state  and  condi- 
tion (if  their  offices.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

District  of  Columbia.    See  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  Scliools.     See  Common  Schools. 

Divan,  in  Turk.,  is  the  name  of  the  great  council  or  su 
preme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  Persian  it  means 
a  collection  of  poems.  Other  Oriental  languages  use  the 
v?ord  in  other  ways. 

Diver  (Endytes),  a  genus  ot  birds  typical  of  the  family 
Endytidie,  with  short  tail  and  wings,  and  four-toed,  pal- 
mate feet.  The  prin.  species  are  the  loon  or  great  N.  D. 
\E.  imrner),  the  black-throated  D.  {E.  arrticus),  and  the  red- 
throated  I).  (E.  lunvme). 

Di'vers  (in  the  pearl-fishery)  descend  through  the  water 
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to  the  bank  round  wliioh  the  oystei-s  are  clustered,  placinir 
their  feet,  to  secure Ki'cater  rapidity,  on  a  stone  attached  to 
tiie  end  of  a  rope,  the  otlier  end  of  which  is  made  fast  to 
the  boat.  Tliey  carry  with  them  another  rope,  the  extremity 
of  wliich  is  held  by  "two  men  in  the  boat,  wtnle  to  the  lower 
part,  that  descends  with  the  D.,  there  is  fastened  a  net 
or  basket.    Beside  these,  every  D.  is  furnished  with  a  strong 


Divers  in  the  Pearl-fishery. 

knife  to  detach  the  oysters  or  serve  as  a  defensive  weapon 
in  case  lie  should  be  attacked  by  a  shark.  As  soon  as  the 
D.  touches  bottom  he  grathers  the  oysters  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  having  filled  his  net  or  basket,  he  quits  his  hold 
of  the  rope  with  the  stone,  pulls  the  rope  which  is  held  by 
the  sailors  in  the  boat,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Sponges  are  obtained  l)y  a  similar  process.  (See 
Johnson's  XaL  Hi^'t..  vol.  ii.  p.  52.5.)' 

Dividing  Eng'ine,  a  machine  for  marking  the  di%i- 
sions  of  scales  of  measm-ement  in  scientific,  mathematical, 
and  astronomical  instruments.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
their  success  depending  upon  tlie  skill  of  the  constructor. 
Test-plates  for  the  microscope  have  been  ruled  with  divi- 
sions only  ^T^^'joo  of  an  inch  asunder. 

Di'vi-dl'vl  (L\tmlp'iriia  Corkina),  a  leguminous  shrub 
of  tropical  Amer.,  is  valued  for  its  pods,  which  contain 
tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and 
the  pod  is  3  inches  long.  It  is  used  i)rineiiially  for  tanning 
ipatlier  and  dyeing  cloth,  and  large  quantities  are  exported 
rom  Sa vanilla.  Kio  Hache,  and  Maracaibo. 

Divi'na  Coninie'dia  [It.],  or  Divine  Comedy, 
;lie  name  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  a  poem  composed  by  Dante  Aligliieri.  (See 
Dante.) 

Divina'^tion  [Lat.  dhinatio,  from  diiino.  (Uiinatum,  to 
"  foretell,"  to  "  dinne  "],  the  artof  foretelling  future  events 
by  superstitious  expeinments,  etc.,  by  observing  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  planets,  clouds,  and  also  by  the  alleged  influ- 
ence of  spirits.  Among  the  anc.  Roms.  D.  was  practised  in 
various  forms,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  among 
the  Etruscans.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Mioses  from  performing  D.  of  any  kind.  Among  the  anc. 
Cirs.  D.  was  extensively  practised,  but  it  flourished  espe- 
cially in  Chaldsa  and  E^ypt. 

Divine  Right  (of  Kings),  a  term  used  to  express  the 
doctrine  that  a  monarch  was  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  Deity,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.  It  would  appear  that  the  idea  was  never 
clearly  developed  and  systematically  advocated  tUl  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  great  controversies 
arose  in  Eng.  between  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary 
nr  commimwealth  parties.  The  doctrine  was  maintained 
by  Hol)bes,  Filmer,  and  others ;  it  was  opposed  by  MUton 
;nid  Algernon  Sydney. 

Diving  Beil,  a  hollow,  bell-shaped  chamber,  open  at 
the  bottom,  used  by  divers  to  descend  into  deep  water  for 
the  iiurpose  of  conducting  various  subaqueous  works  or  ex- 
plorations. The  first  notice  of  its  practical  use  in  Europe 
was  in  1.509.  In  1605  it  was  used  to  raise  portions  of  the  Sp. 
Armada.  Halley's  plan  for  supplying  fresh  air  was  intro- 
duced about  1715.  His  U.  B.  consisted  of  a  wooden  chamber 
open  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  loaded  with  lead.  Air 
was  supplied  by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  casks  filled 
with  air,  which  were  let  down  lower  than  the  bell.  In  1779 
Smeaton  first  applied  the  D.  I".,  to  enirineering  purposes, 
and  in  178S  he  contrived  to  supply  it  with  air  by  the  use  of 
the  force-pump.  He  constructed  a  D.  B.  of  cast  iron,  resem- 
bling a  square  chest,  4V3  ft.  long,  the  same  in  height,  and  .3 
ft.  wide.  This  construction  of  the  D.  B.  gives  those  within 
it  no  power  to  raise  or  sink  it.  On  account  of  the  cum- 
brousness  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  little  used  e.\cept  for  heavy 
works  of  subaqueous  engineering.  For  most  operation's 
canned  on  beneath  tlie  water  a '' submarine  armor"  or 
diving  dress  is  eniiiloyed. 

Diving  Dresisi,  a  water-proof  dress  worn  by  divers, 
enabling  them  to  walk  and  work  under  water.  An  aquatic 
armor,  consisting  of  a  leatlier  dress  and  a  helmet,  was  de- 
scribed in  1G64.  An  India-rubber  cloth  D.  D.  lias  been  more 
recently  used,  with  a  metal  helmet  having  in  front  pieces  of 


plate  glass.  Attached  to  the  helmet  are  2  tubes,  one  to  ad- 
mit fresh  air,  the  other  to  carry  off  the  waste  air.  Leaden 
weights  are  attached  to  the  diver,  enabling  him  to  descend 
and  walk  about.  In  the  dresses  now  used  the  diver  carries 
upon  his  back  a  reservoir  containing  air  compressed  to  30  or 
40  atmospheres,  which  is  supplied  to  him  for  breathing  by  a 
self-regulating  apparatus  at  a  pressure  corresponding  to  his 
depth.  When  he  wishes  to  ascend,  he  simply  inflates  his 
dress  from  this  reservoir. 

Divin'ing  Rod  [Lat.  rh-fjula  dirina],  a  forked  branch 
of  wood  used  for  discovering  mines,  treasures,  or  water  un- 
der ground.  This  use  of  the  D.  R.  is  a  superstition  of  very 
great  antiquity.  In  Europe  it  is  usually  a  forked  branch  of 
the  rowan  tree.  The  favorite  in  the  U.  S.  appeare  to  be  the 
witch-hazel. 

Divinity.  See  Theology,  by  Pres.  E.  G.  Robinson, 
D.  D..  LL.l). 

Divisibility  [from  the  Lat.  divklo.  divisum,  to  "di- 
vide "J  is  that  quality  of  bodies  through  which  they  may  be 
separated  into  parts.  The  question  whether  matter  can  be 
infinitely  di\ided  or  not  has  often  been  di.scussed  by  philos. 
The  subdivision  of  matter  in  nature  is  beyond  calculation, 
nor  can  it  be  appreciated  by  our  senses. "  A  tube  of  glass 
ha.s  been  drawn  out  by  the  blowpipe  to  tlie  finene.«s  of  a 
silk  fibre,  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  tube.  In  the  gilding 
of  buttons  5  grains  of  gold,  applied  as  an  amalgam  with 
mercury,  are  allowed  to  each  gross,  so  that  the  coating  left 
must  amount  to  the  110,(KXlth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
A  single  gi-ain  of  blue  vitriol  will  tinge  5  gals,  of  water.  The 
D.  of  matter  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  odors.  The 
particles  wliich  impress  the  sense  of  smell  must  fiU  the 
whole  atmosphere  for  hundreds  of  cubic  ft.,  and  yet  a  grain 
of  musk  may  perfume  a  large  apartment  for'  jts.  with 
scarcely  a  sensible  loss  of  weight. 

Division,  de-vizh'un  [Lat.  from  dirido,  to  "  divide '"],  the 
operatiim  of  finding  from  2  quantities  a  third,  wliich  mul- 
tiplied by  the  first  shall  produce  the  second.  The  first  is 
called  tlie  divhor,  the  second  is  called  the  dhideiid.  and  the 
third  is  called  the  qtioiient.  Both  divisor  and  quotient  are 
factors  of  the  di\idend ;  hence  we  may  define  D.  to  be  the 
operation  of  finding  one  of  2  factors  of  a  quantitj' when  we 
know  the  other. 

Division  of  Labor  denotes  the  principle  of  political 
economy  that  for  the  most  effective  industry  different  kinds 
of  labor  must  be  distributed  to  different  individuals  and 
classes,  so  that  all  shall  do  that  for  which  they  are  best  fit- 
ted. It  is  illustrated  on  a  broad  scale  in  the  peculiar  indus- 
tries of  different  countries  and  in  the  different  trades  and 
professions  adopted  by  different  persons  in  any  community. 
But,  technically,  the  term  has  a  more  specific  application  to 
labor  employed  on  patticular  products,  as  when  a  watch  is 
analyzed  and  its  parts  are  assigned  so  that  each  workman 
shall  confine  himself  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  single  opera- 
tion. The  system  is  complete  wiien  the  several  operations 
.iust  keep  each  other  going.  The  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery necessitates  the  D.  of  L. ;  hence  the  business  of 
manufacturing  is  thrown  into  large  establishments,  and 
products  of  every  kind  are  multiplied  and  cheapened.  It  is 
as  applicable  to  intellectual  as  to  manual  labor,  and  in  great 
cities  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  conformed  to  it.  The  minute  D.  of  L.  is  a 
resullraiid  a  sign  of  high  civilization.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Divorce'  [Lat.  diroi-tium.  from  di.  "apart,"  "away," 
and  vorto,  an  old  fonn  of  rerto.  to  "turn"']  is  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  marriage  by  a  court  of  law\  or,  in  some  cases,  by 
a  legislative  or  parliamentary  act.  In  heathen  nations  D. 
have  generally  taken  place  at  the  will  of  the  pai1:ies  con- 
cerned, and  even  the  anc.  Roms.,  during  the  later  pei-iod  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  emps..  allowed  the  greatest 
license  in  this  respect.  D.  existed  to  some  extent  among 
the  Grs..  more  especially  at  Athens.  Easy  D..  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  Hebs.,  was  restrained  and  discouraged, 
though  not  done  away  with,  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  Among 
Chr.  nations  marriage  is  for  the  most  part  looked  upon  as 
possessing  at  once  a  religious  and  a  civil  importance.  The 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  denies  the  possibility  of  D.,  although  there  are 
cases  in  which,  according  to  the  canon  law,  the  union  is 
declared  to  have  been  illegal  from  the  first,  and  in  reality 
never  to  have  existed  at  all.  In  Eng.  law,  the  word  D.  has 
been  applied  to  2  distinct  classes  of  cases— one  wiiere  tlie 
marriage  is  by  competent  authority  declared  to  be  void  from 
the  beginning  ;  the  other,  where  it  is  conceded  to  have  been 
valid  in  its  origin,  but  for  some  cause  subsequently  arising 
it  is  dissolved  or  suspended.  The  first  instance  is  some- 
times termed  a  case  of  nullity ;  the  second,  a  case  of  disso- 
lution or  of  judicial  separation.  Sentences  of  nullity  and 
of  judicial  separation,  not  amounting  to  dissolution,  might 
take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  marriage  could 
only  be  dissolved  by  act  of  Pari.  In  the  yr.  18.57  an  act  was 
passed  establishingthe  "  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,"  in  which  was  vested  the  power  previously  exer- 
cised by  the  ec<-lesiastical  courts  as  well  as  by  Pari.  In  the 
U.  S.,  as  there  are  no  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  Eng.  sense, 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  is  established  by  statutes  in  the 
different  States,  enuniei-atinsr  the  causes  of  D.,  w inch  aiv  by 
no  means  uniform.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  more  numerous 
in  the  \V.  States  than  ui  the  E.  The  power  to  grant  D.  is 
in  gen.  exercised  by  courts  having  equity  jurisdiction, 
though  it  exists  in  the  legislature,  unless  taken  away  by  the 
State  const.  This  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and 
among  them  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Dlx  (Dorothea  LynheV  a  philan..b.  at  'Worcester.  Mass.. 
about  17i)4,  was  a  school-teacher  in  her  youth.  She  devoted 
much  time^to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  and 
treatment 'of  prisoners,  lunatics,  and  paupers.  She  effi- 
cientlv  promoted  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums  in 
N.  Y.,"Pa.,  N.  C,  111.,  Ind.,  and  other  States.  By  petitions  to 
Cong,  she  induced  that  body  in  1S.54  to  appropriate  10,0(X),000 
acres  of  public  land  in  order  to  endow  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, but  Pres.  Pierce  vetoed  the  bill. 
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DIxiJoHN-  Adamsi.  LL.D..  a  statesman  and  jren.,  b.  at 
Bosc-awen,  N.  IL,  Julv  34.  1798.  He  entered  tlie  army  in  1813 
and  became  a  capt.  in  1835,  but  soon  resigned  and  studied 
law  He  removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  joined  tlie  Dem. 
party  and  was  elected  sec.  of  state  in  1833,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U.  S.  in  1W5,  to  fill  a  vacancy:  in  1848  was  tlie 
candidate  for  jrov.  of  the  Free-Soil  Dems.  ;  in  Mar.  1849  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Senate.  He  was  sec. 
of  the  treas.  of  the  U.  S.  for  3  or  3  months  from  Jan.  to  Mar. 
18G1,  and  as  such  issued  this  famous  order  :  '•  If  any  man  at- 
tempts to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot :"'  In  Mav  18(il  he  became  a  maj.-fjen.  of  volunteers, 
and  in  July  isti,'  he  took  command  of  Fortress  Monroe.  He 
was  appointed  commander  of  an  army  corps  in  Sept.  18(i-2, 
and  ascendhijr  York  River  in  June  1863,  cut  Oen.  Lee's  com- 
munications. He  was  minister  to  Fr.  in  1807-08,  and  chosen 
pres.  of  the  V.  Pacific  R.  R.  In  1873  he  was  elected  gov.  of 
X.  Y.  bv  the  Reps.    D.  Apr.  21,  1879. 

Dix'Ie,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  the  S.  States  of  the 
U.  The  name  originated  from  a  well  known  song  in  praise 
of  the  charms  of  "  Dixie's  Land."  a  Utoiiian  region  so  named, 
it  is  said,  by  slaves  in  honor  of  a  gentleman  named  Dixie, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  kindness  to  liis  servants. 

Dix  Island,  10  m.  S.  by  E.  fn^m  Rockland,  Me.,  con- 
tains about  bo  acres,  not  of  land  but  of  rock,  tlie  very  best 
of  granite.  The  treas.  building  at  Wash,  was  Iniilt  of  this 
stone.  The  U.  S.  P.  O.  and  c.-h.  building  in  tlie  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York,  is  built  of  granite  obtained  on  this  islanil : 
the  stones  were  all  fitted  and  marked  for  their  place,  and 
made  ready  before  they  were  sent.  There  are  about  1300 
men  on  the  island,  beside  about  100  women  and  children. 

DIx'oii,  in  Silvej'ville  tp.,  Solano  co.,  C"al.,  on  i;.  R..  21 
m.  ^V.  by  S.  of  Sacramento.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  1583  ;  1H80,  1931. 

Dixon,  a  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap  of  Lee  co..  111.,  on 
Rock  River,  98  m.  \V.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a  sem.  and 
has  good  water-power.    Pop.  1870,  40.55  ;  1880,  .30.58. 

Dixon  (J.\MES),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  Meth.  minister,  distin- 
guisiied  as  a  preacher  and  thinker.  He  occupied  important 
pulpits  in  his  denomination,  was  pres.  of  its  conference  in 
1841,  and  its  delegate  to  the  Amer.  Meth.  Gen.  Conference  in 
1848.  Wrote  Methodi.im.  Us  Orirjin.  Economy,  and  Present 
Position,  and  a  Tour  in  Amer.    D.  1873. 

Dixon  (Ja.mesi,  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Enfield,  Conn..  Aug.  5, 
1814,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1834  ;  was  M.  C.  from  Conn. 
1S45-49,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1857-69.    D.  Mar.  27,  1873. 

Dixon  (Joseph),  an  inventor,  b.  about  1798,  was  a  printer 
in  his  youth  ;  made  important  improvements  in  photog- 
lapliv,  lithography,  bank-note  printing,  lens-grinding,  steel- 
refining,  etc:    D.  June  14, 1869. 

Dixon  (William  Hepworth).  an  Eng.  author  and  critic, 
b.  in  York.<hire  June  30,  1831,  commenced  life  in  a  countinir- 
house.  He  settled  in  Lond.  in  1840.  and  cniitril)Utc:l  to  the 
/Jdili/  Neirs.  Wrote  William  Pen/i,  an  Historirnl  J'AodrijjiInj, 
and  Free  Pn.'isia.  He  was  chief  ed.  of  the  Atlieiueum  18.53-69. 
D.  Dec.  37.  1879. 

Dlx'ivell  (John),  one  of  the  Eng.  regicides,  was  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  Folkestone,  Kent,  b.  about  1608.  He  was  aii 
active  Parliamentarian  and  a  col.  under  Cnjiuwell.  Having 
been  a  member  of  the  high  court  which  condemned  Charles 
I.,  he  fled,  after  the  Restoration,  to  Ger.,  Init  finallv  came  to 
Xew  Haven  cf>Iony  in  X.  Eng.     D.  there  Mar.  18,  1689. 

Djeniil  Pai^Iia,  or  Jenieel  Pasiilia,  a  Tur.  statesman, 
1).  at  C(mstantinople  in  1837,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Resheed  Pasha.  He  wased.  at  Paris  and  Lond..  and  has  for 
many  yrs.  been  a  i)ublic  officer,  especially  in  dipl(jmatic  af- 
fairs.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Pains. 

Dnieper,  nee'pr  (anc.  Bonj.^thenes),  a  river  of  Rus.,  rises 
in  the  govt,  of  Smolensk,  flows  nearly  S.  to  Kief,  below 
which  its  direction  is  .S.  E.  to  Ekaterinoslaf.  It  afterward 
runs  S.  W.  and  enters  the  Black  Sea.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  navigable.    Length,  including  windings,  about  1170  m. 

Dnieiiitei*,  nees'ter  (anc.  Tyrns.  afterward  Diumster),  a 
river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mts.  in  (ialicia,  flows 
s.  E.  into  Rus.,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  about  30  m.  S.  of 
Odessa.    The'navigation  is  difficult.    Length,  about  760  in. 

Doane  (George  Washington),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  a  bp.  and 
poet,  b.  at  Trenton,  X.  J.,  May  27,  1799.  He  grad.  at  L'nion 
(;oH.  in  1818,  was  ordained  as  an  Episcopalian  clerg\Tnan  in 
1831,  preached  in  Xew  York  city,  and  was  chosen  bp.  of 
X.  J.  in  1833.  Author  of  a  vol.  of  poems  and  several  works 
on  theol.  D.  Apr.  27,  18.59.— One  of  his  sons,  William  Cros- 
WELL  Doane,  was,  on  Feb.  3, 1809,  consecrated  bp.  of  Albany. 
—A  second  son,  George  H.  Doane,  is  a  R.  Cath.  priest, 
and  became  in  1873  vicar-gen.  of  diocese  of  Newark. 

Dob'bin  (James  Cochrane),  b.  at  Fayetteville,  X.  C,  in 
1814 ;  Decame  M.  C.  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  sec.  of  the 
navy  by  Pres.  Pierce  in  18.53.     D.  Aug.  4,  1857. 
Dobb'H  Ferry,  X.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Dobeir  (Sydney),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  at  Peckham  Rye  in 
1824.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  The  Iloman,  a  poem. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Haider,  Eng.  in  lime  of  War,  autl 
Enr/land's  Uaij.     D.  Aug.  1874. 

Do'ce,  Roi  (i.  e.  "  sweet  river  "),  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises 
in  Minas  (ieraes,  flows  X.  E..  and  enters  the  Atlantic  60  m. 
X.  of  Victoria.  Its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids. 
Length,  including  windings,  about  .500  m. 

Docc'tse  [from  the  Gr.  6oKea).  t(j  "seem"!,  an  heretical 
sect  wiiich  arose  in  the  1st  century,  denvingthe  incarnation 
of  (Jod  in  Chr.  Some  of  them  affirmed  the  body  of  Chr.  to 
be  a  mere  deceptive  appearance  :  others  only  denied  its 
fleshly  character.     Docetism  was  a  form  of  Gnosticism. 

Dock,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Poly- 
gonacea:-  and  genus  Rume.v.  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cii- 
mates.  They  have  large  ovate  and  lancecjiate  leaves,  and 
greenish  flowers  in  imnicles.  They  increase  rapidly  from  the 
seed,  and  having  long  tap-roots  become  very  trtniblcsome 
as  weeds.  The  roots  of  several  species  are  valued  in  med. 
for  their  astringent  properties  ;  they  are  also  used  in  dyeinir. 
The  yellow  D.  (Ihmiex  a-ispus)  is  esteemed  in  the  U.  S.  as  an 
alterative. 


Docki^  are  artificial  basins  forthe  reception  of  ships,  and 
are  of  3  kinds,  wet  and  dry.  A  ivet  'lock  is  a  large  basin  in 
which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  certain  level  by  means  of  walls. 
so  as  to  be  nnaff'ected  by  tidal  changes,  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  cargoes.  A  dry  dock  is  intended  for 
the  repairing  and  examination  of  ships,  the  water,  after  the 
entrance  of  the  vessel,  being  removed  by  pumps  or  other 
means. 

In  pts.  where  vessels  would  be  naturally  much  exposed 
during  rough  weather,  or  where  the  cliaiiires  in  the  tide  are 
veiy  great,  the  necessity  of  secure  and  well  sheltered  D.  or 
artificial  basins,  in  which  ships  may  lie  safely  moored  and 
kept  at  one  level,  is  especially  manifest.  In  the  X.  parts  of 
Eurojje  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  are  so  great  that  every 
pt.  which  has  any  pretensions  to  a  first-class  mercantile  har- 
bor is  necessarily  supplied  with  one  or  more  wet  D.  :  at  most 
of  the  pts.  of  Eng..  and  especially  in  Livei-pool  and  Lond., 
D.  have  been  constructed  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale. 

The  D.  establishments  of  Liverpool  are  not  excelled  in  ex- 
tent aiul  arrangement  by  those  of  any  i)t.  throughout  the 
world.  Though  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  pt. 
is  less  than  that  of  Lond..  yet  the  fact  that  they  cannot  lie 
with  safety  or  ease  in  the  Mersey  on  account  of  its  rapid 
current  and  exposed  situation,  and  the  great  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  (31  ft.  at  neap  and  31  ft.  at  spring  tides),  require  the 
D.  accommodations  to  be  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  entire 
trade  of  the  pt. ;  while  at  Lond.  the  Thames  affords  a  secure 
and  convenient  berth  for  a  great  number  of  vessels.  The 
present  importance  of  the  pt.  of  Liverpool  maj'be  said  to  be 
chiefly  owiiiir  to  these  magnificent  D.  :  for,  though  it  is  the 
empc ilium  of  a  dist.  rapidly  increasing  in  manufactures  and 
I)op.,  the  advantages  given  to  commerce  and  navigation  liy 
them  have  brought  to  it  the  greater  part  of  its  business  ami 
wealth.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  attached  in  Eng. 
to  D.  accommodations  may  be  mentioned  the  Barrow  D.  at 
Barrow-in-Furness,  a  to  wnof  30.000  inhabs.,  on  the  sea-coast 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  D.,  opened  in  1867.  com- 
prise 13^  m.  in  length  of  stone  quays  and  100  acres  of  wharf- 
area.  The  entrance-basin  is  closed  by  gates  in  the  usual 
manner,  while  the  D.  is  closed  by  a  caisson  placed  across  the 
entrance,  and  held  by  a  groove  in  tlie  masonry  on  both 
sides.  The  caisson,  when  filled  with  water  to  the  higher 
water-level,  remains  standingupon  the D. -sill  and  closes  the 
passage,  but  wlun  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cais- 
son, .so  as  to  fall  to  the  lower  level,  it  floats,  and  can  be 
drawn  to  one  side,  and  leaves  the  entrance  clear.  Tlie 
water  kept  in  the  D.  is  22  ft.  above  the  D.-sill,  the  tide  outside 
varying  from  25J^  ft.  at  spring  tides  to  18  ft.  at  neap  tides. 

In  many  pts.  throughout  the  world — such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Xew  York,  where  the  harbor  is  naturally  protected, 
and  as  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  fides  is  so  small  as  not  to  obstruct  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  ships — wet  D.  are  not  an  absolute  necessity  to 
commerce,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  ap- 
pendages which  are  attached  to  them,  such  as  the  wharf- 
room,  the  magnificent  quays  and  warehouses,  the  railway 
connections,  cranes,  etc.  of  the  D.  of  Liveipool  and  Lond., 
and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  the  excellent  police  arrange- 
ments for  effecting  order  and  safety  from  fire  and  depreda- 
tion, would  most  certainly  greatly  promote  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  any  pt. 

But,  th(Jugh  in  many  cases  wet  D.  may  be  dispensed  with, 
all  first-class  pts.  need  dry  D.  forthe  examination  and  repair 
of  those  parts  of  a  ship  which  are  usually  immersed  in  water. 
Dry  D.  may  be  separated  into  2  classes — the  slutiondry  dry 
D.,'to  wlfich  the  name  graring  D.  is  generally  applied  ;  and 
the  floating  T).,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  U.  S.  naval  graving  D.  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  is, 
in  its  dimensions  and  workmanship,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  also  possesses  many  features  and  improvements 
that  at  the  time  of  its  con.struction  were  unequalled  by  any 
other  graving  D.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  selected 
for  its  site  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  was  attended 
with  many  obstacles,  and  afforded  opjjortunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  great  engineering  skill.  This  lower  soil  was  an  al- 
most impalpable  quicksand,  becoming  semi-fluid  when  satu- 
rated with  water,  and  before  the  required  level  for  the 
foundation  liad  been  reached  springs  coming  from  a  great 
dejith  burst  up  through  it,  rendering  necessary  measures  to 
overcome  it.  This  was  finally  done  by  driving  piles  into  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  springs,  on  which  a  flooring  of  plank 
was  laid ;  upon  this  bricks  were  laid  in  hydraulic  cement, 
and  upon  the  Ijrick  floor  concrete  masonr>',  the  whole  being 
done  with  the  greatest  despatch  ;  vent-holes  for  the  water 
were  left  until  tlie  permanent  foundations  were  completed, 
but  in  this  manner  the  flow  of  sand  was  cheeked. 

The  floor,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  depth,  is  an  inverted  stone 
arch,  to  strengthen  it  against  the  pressure  of  water  from 
below.  The  masonry  foundations  are  400  ft.  in  length  and 
120  ft.  in  breadth.  The  facing  of  the  masonry  is  of  granite, 
the  side  walls  being  laid  up  with  Eng.  bond— that  is.  alter- 
nate courses  of  headers  and  stretchers:  the  courses  are 
generally  2  ft.  tliick.  a  few  near  the  bottom  being  37  inches. 
The  facing  stones,  averaging  6(X)0  lbs.  in  weight,  were  backed 
up  witli  a  course  of  scabbled  stone,  the  interior  and  rear  of 
the  walls  being  laid  up  with  coursed  rubble.  The  mitre-sills 
and  the  keystf)ne  are  massive  granite  blocks.  Tlie  wllo|^' 
was  laid  in  mortar  made  of  the  best  hydraulic  cement  and 
sand.  Tlie  gates,  of  iron,  are  suijported  on  friction  rollers, 
and.  with  tlie  machinery  for  turning  them,  weigh  near  3(ii) 
tons.  The  caisson  is  an  iron  vessel,  witii  keel  and  stems 
made  to  fit  the  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  entrance  of 
the  D.  It  is  .50  ft.  in  length  at  the  keel,  and  68  ft.  8  inches  in 
length  at  the  rail :  its  breadth  at  tlie  centre  of  the  top  is  10 
ft.,  at  the  keel  7  ft.  The  grooves  in  the  masonry,  in  which 
the  stems  and  keel  of  tiie  caisson  fit,  are  36  inches  in  width 
and  12  inches  in  d(>ptli.  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
side  walls  and  in  the  floor.  By  admittine:  water  into  the 
chambers  of  tiie  caisson  it  settles  into  tliese  grooves  and 
closes  the  entrance  ;  it  is  removed  by  pumping  out  sufficient 
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water  to  float  it  clear  of  the  arrooves.  Its  weight  is  nearlv 
-MS  tons,  exclusive  of  ballast.  It  is  used  when  greater 
leiiiTth  of  D.  may  he  requireii.  when  the  turning-srates  need 
repair,  or  to  partially  relieve  the  strain  upon  tliem.  The 
engine  and  pump*  are  of  very  larsre  capacity,  and  will  re- 
lieve the  D.  of  water  in  about  2  houi-s.  In  order  that  the 
bottom  may  be  dry  and  free  from  water,  there  is  a  slisht 
inclination  in  the  bottom  of  the  D..  and  a  gutter  is  carried 
across  at  the  lower  end,  leading  into  a  culvert  which  passes 

Fr.;.  1. 


Plan  of  Dry  Dock  ai  Brooklyn  >'avy-yarii. 

entirely  around  the  D..  from  which  the  water  is  constantly 
pumped.  Several  flights  of  steps  are  provided  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  D.  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  l)v  which 
they  are  enabled  to  reach  any  part  of  the  vessel  with  sreat 
facility.  The  main  chamber  of  the  D.  is  386  ft.  in  length  and 
30  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  bottom  ;  .30r  ft.  in  length  and  9><  ft.  in 
breadth  at  the  top ;  by  using  the  caisson  an  additional 
length  of  5-,'  ft.  may  be  obtained,  ffivius;  a  total  length  of  359 


Section  of  Dry  iJock  at  Brooklyn  Xavy-yard. 

ft.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  36  ft.,  and  the  sills  are  26  ft. 
below  high  water.  The  total  cost,  including  all  machinery 
and  appurtenances,  was  about  §3.000,000;  the  work  was 
completed  in  1S51. 

The  naval  graving  D.  at  Boston,  built  of  granite  and  com- 
pleted in  1*^3,  is  -ioS  ft.  in  length,  and  SG  ft.  in  width  inside 
the  chamber  :  the  turning-gates  and  the  caisson  are  of 
timber  and  composition  fastened  with  copper  bolts  :  the 
cai.«son  being  60  ft.  in  length.  :30  ft.  in  height,  and  16  ft.  in 
width  amidships.  The  naval  graving  D.  at  Norfolk  is  very 
similar  in  style  and  dimensions  to  that  at  Boston. 

Of  the  floating  D.  there  are  several  distinct  varieties  :  the 
■ifctiomil  D..  such  as  is  in  use  in  the  Phila.  and  San  Francisco 
navy-yards:  the  GUhtrt bitlunce  !>..  in  use  in  the  Portsmouth 
and  Pensacola  navy-yards :  the  iron  fioatinq  D.  of  the  Ber- 
muda D.  pattern  :  &.  B.  Bennies  pdtetd  iron  fontinrj  I).,  of 
which  the  Cartagena  D.  is  an  example  :  and  Edwin  Clark'^ 
hyilraulic  lift  D..m  use  in  the  Victoria  Lond.  D. 

The  balance  floating  I),  was  invented  by  ilr.  John  S.  Gilbert 
of  New  York  city.  Like  the  sectional  i)..  it  is  constructed 
of  timber,  and  c(msist.s  of  a  pontoon  bottom  with  3  side 
walls,  possessing  sufficient  displacement  to  carry  the  whole 
weight  of  the  D.  and  the  vessel  to  be  raised.  The  side  walls 
are  hollow  and  of  considerable  width,  serving,  like  the 
floats  in  the  sectional  D.,  to  preserve  its  stabilitj'  in  risinir 
and  sinking.  The  outside  of  these  walls  is  vertical,  while 
the  inside  is  sloping,  so  as  to  conform  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  shape  of  the  ship.  Port-holes  are  made  in  the  walls 
for  ventilation.  The  walls  also  afford  the  means  of  shorinir 
up  the  ship,  as  in  a  stone  D.  :  on  the  top  are  the  engine- 
house,  pumps,  and  working  platform.  Tliere  are  sometimes 
gates  at  the  ends  for  inclosing  the  D..  whicii  are  used  only 
when  vessels  of  great  weight  are  to  be  lifted. 

The  iron  Berinuda  D.  (or  iron  camel,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  is  made  of  wrought  iron  :  the  transverse  section  is 
U-shaped ;  the  bottom  and  sides  are  hollow,  and  20  ft. 
through  :  the  ends  are  closed  by  caissons  25i4  ft.  through  : 
the  length  of  the  D.  over  all  is  3S1  ft..  between~the  caissons 
3:^  ft.;  breadth  over  all,  124  ft.,  inside  of  the  D..  84  ft.  ; 
depth  over  all,  72  ft.  It  is  divided  into  6  longitudinal  com- 
partments or  chambers,  water-tight  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  these  compartments  having  transverse  divisions.  The 
weight  of  the  D.  without  the  caissons  is  about  8200  tons. 

An  iron  flouting  I).,  after  the  patent  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Kennie, 
an  Eng.  naval  architect,  has  been  constructed  for  the  Sp. 
naval  yard  at  Cartagena  ;  it  is  320  ft.  in  length :  Ifti  ft.  in 
breadth  outside ;  breadth  inside.  79  ft. ;  height  outside.  48 
ft.  ;  height  insiile.  :i6V»  ft.  ;  weight.  4400  tons.  This  D.,  pos- 
sessing many  pcjints  of  resemblance  to  Gilbert's  balance  D., 
may  be  described  as  an  oblong  rectangular  box  or  trough, 
without  top  or  ends ;  walls  and  bottom  hollow,  and  di\ided 
into  several  independent  chambers  :  tlie  side  walls  act  as 
floats  to  prevent  the  I),  from  sinking  too  nipidlv.  and  event- 
ually from  being  entirely  submerged.  The  operation  of 
docking  is  performed  thus  :  Water  is  admitted  to  the  base 
compattments  by  sluices  and  jupes  ;  tlie  1).  graduallv  sinks 
to  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  vessel,  which  is  then 
hauled  in  and  shored  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  engines  and 


pumps  then  discharge  the  water  from  the  base  compart- 
ments until  the  floor  of  the  D.  is  out  of  water. 

Fjc.  3. 


End  Elev.ition  of  Rennie's  Dock. 
A.  Level  of  water  when  ready  to  receive  a  ship. 
C.        "  "     with  ship  docked. 


C. 


when  light. 


Clark's  Hydravlic  Lift  />.— This  style  of  D.  was  first  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  The 
vessel  to  be  docked  is  raised  by  hydraulic  power,  the  D.  (or 
rather  the  "liffi  being  formed  of  2  rows  of  cast-iron 
columns  placed  at  a  sufiicient  distance  apart  to  admit  a 
vessel  between  them.  Each  column  incloses  a  hvdraulic 
press,  the  ram  of  which  is  connected  by  chains  with  a  trans- 
verse beam  extending  to  the  opposite  column.  These 
transverse  beams  forrn  a  platform,  upon  which  is  floated  a 
shallow  pontoon  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  ves- 
sel to  be  docked  ;  the  platform  and  pontoon  are  then  sunk, 
and  the  vessel  floated  into  its  proper  position  over  the  lat- 
ter. The  i)umps  of  the  hydraulic  presses  are  then  set  to 
work,  the  platform  is  raised,  and  with  it  the  pontoon  and 
the  vessel,  the  latter  being  supported  upon  the  keel-blocks 
Fig.  4. 


Clark's  Hydraulic  Lift  Dock. 

and  the  sliding  bUge-blocks,  which  are  hauled  into  their 
places  by  chains.  When  the  pontoon  is  lifted  clear  of  the 
water,  the  latter  flows  out  through  the  valves  in  the  bottom, 
these  being  closed  when  the  pontoon  is  emptied  :  the  plat- 
form is  then  lowered  until  the  pontoon,  with  the  vessel  upon 
it. is  afloat.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc,  by  S.  H. 
Shreve.  C.  E.] 

Doc'tor  [Lat.  doctor,  a  "  teacher."  from  doceo,  doctum, 
to  "teach"],  a  title  of  honor  applied  in  early  times  to 
teachers  of  doctrine  in  the  chs..  and  more  recently  con- 
ferred by  univs..  at  first  as  the  ecjuivalent  of  "master" 
{magi^ttr).  and  afterward  as  a  still  higher  degree.  The  title 
"doctor"  was  given  later  in  the  W.  Ch.  to  prominent 
teachers  of  .scholastic  theol.  D.  of  laws.  LL.D..  or  J.  U.  D. 
{doctor  utriii->ijtiej>iri.9.  "  teacher  of  both  laws."  i.  e.  the  ci\il 
and  the  canon  lawi.  was  the  first  title  of  the  kind  conferred 
by  the  univs.  ;  at  Paiis  in  ll4.i.  and  probably  at  Bologna  a 
little  earlier.  In  the  Eng.  univs.  the  doctorate  in  law  is 
given  in  course  at  Ox.  under  the  form  D.  C.  L..  and  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Loud,  under  the  fonn  LL.D.  At  the  two  foi-mer 
it  is  occasionally  confened  as  honorary.  The  degree  of 
S.  T.  D.  iSacrosanctit  Tlitolofiue  Doctor— i.  t.  "Teacher  of 
Sacred  Theology  "i.  or  D.  D.  (D.  of  Divinity  \  otherwise 
wiitten  T.  D.  (.D.  of  Theology*,  is  still  given  at  all  the 
European  univs..  after  examination  in  the  regular  course, 
and  in  many  cases  as  an  honorary  title.  The  degree  of  D. 
in  med.  has  been  traced  back  to  1384.  and  that  of  D.  of  music 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  old.  Ph.  D.  (D.  of  Piiilos.  lis  the  title  con- 
ferred at  Ger.  and  other  European  univs.  after  examina- 
tion, chiefly  on  students  of  philology.  It  is  also  conferred 
at  several  Amer.  colls.  The  doctorate  of  lit.  or  of  letters 
Uiterarnin  hninanior'im  doctor),  written  L.  H.  D..  is  con- 
ferred by  the  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y..  at 
Albany,  as  their  highest  honor.  Beside  the  above  there  are 
several  other  doctorates,  mostly  of  recent  origin. 

Doctors  of  the  riiiiroli,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch..  are 
certain  saints  who  after  death  receive  this  title  on  account 
of  their  superior  wisdom  and  excellence.  They  are  17  in 
number:  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  368>.  Athanasius  (373),  Basil 
1:^79).  Gregory  Nazianzen  (3'^).  John  Chrysostom  (407). 
Jerome  (420i.' .\ugustiiie  (4;?0i.  Peter  Clirysologus  (450).  Leo 
(460).  (iregorv  'dM'.  Isidore  ((►JH).  Peter  Dafnian  (1(>72).  Anselm 
(1109).  Bernard  of  Citeaux  dl.V^.  Thomas  Aquinas  U274). 
Bona  Ventura  (1274).  and  Alphonsus  of  Liguori  (1787).  The 
last-mentioned  received  this  iiouur  Mar.  23,  1871.  by  decree 
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of  Pius  IX.  Outside  the  E.  Catli.  Ch.  the  Or.  Fathers  Athan- 
asius,  Basil,  Gregorv  Nazianzen,  Clirysostom,  and  tlie  Lat. 
Fatliers  Jerome,  Aufrustiue.  and  Gregory  the  Great  are 
more  especially  designated  by  the  title  "  Doctors  of  the 
Church." 

Doctrine.  See  Theology,  by  Pres.  E.  G.  Robinson, 
D.  D..  LL.D. 

Dod  (Albert  BalpwinX  D.  D.,  a  scliolar  and  teacher,  b. 
in  :Mendhani,  N.  J.,  JMar.  -24,  1805,  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
in  1823.  Though  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  never  a  pastor. 
Prof,  of  math,  in  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  1830-45.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  Princdon  I?er/(u\     D.  Nov.  20,  184.5. 

Dod  (D.\NiEL>,  a  machinist,  b.  in  Va.  in  1788  ;  constructed 
the  engine  of  the  Savannah,  the  first  .steamboat  that  cros.sed 
the  Atmntic.  Killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  near  New 
York  in  1823. 

Dodd  (C'UARLES),  the  assumed  name  of  Hugu  orEicnARO 
Tootle,  a  li.  Cath.  priest  of  Eng.  ;  author  of  Dodd's  Ch.  Hist, 
of  Eng.    D.  about  1745. 

■  Dodd  (James  B.),  a  math.,  b.  in  Va.  in  1807.  In  1841  be- 
came prof,  of  math,  in  Centenary  Coll.,  Miss.,  and  in  1846 
])rof.  in  Transylvania  Univ.,  of  which  he  was  acting  pres. 
1849-55.    Author  of  several  math,  text-books. 

Dodd  (Mary  Ann  IIanjierK  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar. 
5,  1813.  is  the  author  of  many  poetical  productions  of  un- 
Tisual  merit,  printed  chiefly  in  periodicals.  A  vol.  of  her 
poems  appeared  in  18-13. 

Dodd  (Ralph),  an  Eng.  engineer,  b.  in  Northumberland 
about  1756.  He  was  the  first  iirojector  of  the  Thames  Tmi- 
nel,  and  he  planned  the  Surrey  Canal.  He  wrote,  beside 
other  works,  an  Account  of  the  Piin.  Canals  of  the  World. 
D.  Apr.  11,  1832. 

Dodd  (William),  LL.D.,  an  Eng.  clergyman,  b.  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  in  May,  1729.  He  was  a  jwpular  preacher  in 
Lond.,  and  was  also  chaplain  to  the  king  and  preceptor  to 
Philip  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Wrote  hejfections  on 
Death.  Being  convicted  of  forging  the  signature  of  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  to  a  bond  for  £4000,  lie  was  put  to  death 
June  27,  1777. 

Dod'der  [Ger.  Better,  signifying  the  "yolk  of  an  e^^g,^'' 
so  called  from  the  color],  (Cusciita,  En.r/elnuutnia.  etc.),  leaf- 
less parasitical  plants,  generally  placed  by  botanists  in  the 
order  Convolvulacefe,  but  sometimes  made  a  distinct  order 
called  Cuscutaceis.  They  have  twining,  thread-like  stems 
of  an  orange-yellow,  and  flowers  in  thick  clusters.  They 
are  found  native  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are  some- 
times injurious  to  crops  by  smotliering  the  jilants.  The  D. 
are  remarkable  for  having  seeds  witliout  cotyledons.  The 
vine  grows  up  from  the  ground,  and  having  attached  itself 
as  a  climbing  parasite  to  herbs  and  shrubs,  the  pi'oper  root 
dies,  leaving  the  vine  to  subsist  upon  the  .iuiees  of  the  plant 
which  supports  it.  This  it  does  by  means  of  ]iapilla\  which 
penetrate  the  bark  of  the  plant  on  which  it  lives.  Huge  D. 
in  Afghanistan  grow  upon  the  trees,  and  even  prey  upon 
themselves.  The  D.  of  the  V.  S.  are  quite  numerous,  and 
have  been  especially  studied  by  the  botanist  Engelmann. 

Dodder-LiJiurels  (Cassytiiacec-e),  an  order  of  parasitic 
I)lants  having  the  habit  and  "apj)earance  of  dodders,  but  in 
( >ther  respects  resembling  the  laurels,  to  which  they  are  gen- 
erally referred.  They  replace  the  dodders  in  hot  regions, 
where  alone  they  grow.  The  U.  S.  have  but  1  known  spe- 
cies, the  Ciissi/tha  niiformis  oiYla.. 

Dori'dridge  (Philip),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  preacher,  b.  in 
Lond.  June  26,  1702;  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation at  Kibworth  in  1723,  and  removed  in  1729  to  North- 
amjiton,  where  he  was  prin.  of  a  theological  sem.  Wrote 
Till  liifie  and  Progress  of  Pelif/ion  in  the  Soid  and  The  Family 
Kxpositor ;  also  many  hymns.  D.  Oct.  26,  1751.  (See  Job 
Okton,  Life  of  Doddridge.) 

Dodec'agon  [from  the  Gr.  SiuSexa,  "twelve,"  and  vwria, 
"  angle  "J,  a  regular  polygon  of  12  equal  sides  and  13  equal 
angles. 

Dodecalie'droii  [Gr.  SmSexa,  "twelve,"  eSpa,  "base"], 
in  geom..  a  vol.  bounded  by  13  faces.  The  regular  D.,  one 
of  the  Platonic  bodies,  is  bounded  by  12  equal  regular  pen- 
tagons ;  it  has  30  equal  edges  and  20  equal  polyhedral 
aiiiiies. 

Dodge  (Ebenezer),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Bap.  divine  and 
scholar,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1819,  grad.  at  Brown 
Pniv.  in  1840,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Inst,  in  1845  ;  be- 
came prof,  in  the  theological  dept.  of  Madison  Univ.,  Hamil- 
toH.  N.  Y.,  18.53-68,  and  pres.  of  the  uuiv.  in  1868.  Wrote 
Kiiilences  of  Christianity. 

Dodge  (Grenvillb  M.),  LL.D.,  a  gen.,  b.  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Apr.  12,  1831  ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Pea  Kidge  in 
Mar.  1862,  and  became  a  maj.-gen.  of  U.  volunteers  in  June 
18(i4.  He  directed  a  corps  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army  in  the 
campaign  against  Atlanta  (May  to  Sept.  1804),  and  succeed- 
ed Rosecrans  as  commander  of  the  dept.  of  Mo.  in  Dec  of 
that  yr.     M.  (;.  of  la.  1867-69. 

Dodge  (Henry),  General,  b.  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Oct.  13, 
1783  ;  served  m  the  war  of  1813  and  in  various  Indian  wars  ; 
gov.  of  Wis.  Terr.  1836-41  and  184.5-48 ;  delegate  to  Cong. 
1841-45;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wis.  1849-57.    D.  June  19,  1867. 

Dodge  (William  E.),  a  philan.,  b.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  180.5,  removed  to  New  York  in  his  13th  yr.  At  the 
age  of  31  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  be- 
came an  extensive  importer  and  manufacturer.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  many  benevolent  and  religious  societies, 
was  a  member  of  the  peace  convention  of  1861,  and  a  Rep 
M.  C.  ]8()6-07.     1).  Feb.  9,  1883. 

Dodge  City,  cap.  of  Ford  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  Ark. 
River,  303  m.  .s.  VV,  of  Topeka.     Pop.  1880.  996. 

DodgeviIl«,  Wis.     See  Appendix. 

Do'do  (Didiis),  a  bird  representing  a  peculiar  family 
il'idiilit).  allied  to  the  iiigeons,  and  iiUeresting  from  the  fae't 
that  its  e.Ktinetion  Iims  but  recent Iv  taken  place— the  />;V//rv 
ineptiifi  having  been  in  existence  less  than  3()()  yrs.  ago.  The 
D.  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  IxMug  very 
abundant ;  but  running  slowlv  and  being  wholly  unable  to 


fly,  it  was  easily  killed.    It  was  larger  than  a  swan,  of  a 
clumsy  form,  with  a  large  head  and  enormous  bill,  the  up- 


Dodo. 
per  mandible  being  the  hmger  and  hooked  at  the  point. 
Two  allied  extinct  birds  inhabited  Reunion  and  Rodriguez. 

Dodo'iia  [Gr.  Awauirj)],  an  anc.  city  of  Epirus,  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter.  Tliis  oracle 
was  consulted  by  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  other  na- 
tions, and  its  responses  were  delivered  from  an  oak  tree. 
The  temple  of  D.  was  destroyed  l)y  the  ^tolians  in  219  b.  c. 
Its  site  has  not  been  accurately  identified. 

Dog,  a  collective  name  for  domesticated  descendants  of 
various  wild  species  of  Canis,  erroneously  combined  under 
a  specific  name — Canis  familiaris.  The  varieties  of  D.  have 
been  arranged  in  various  groujis,  and  are  very  numerous. 
The  most  noteworthy  are  tlie  following  :  The  common  grey- 
hound (Canis  familiaris  leporarins)  is  the  type  of  a  group  of 
which  tliere  are  many  kinds,  all  characterized  by  a  small 
head,  slender  limbs,  and  a  gaunt  form.  In  liuntln^  they 
usually  follow  by  sight,  not  liy  scent.  They  are  not  intelli- 
gent, nor  are  they  distinguished  by  attachment  to  their 
masters.  Scmie  are  favorites  because  of  their  swiftness, 
others  for  the  extreme  elegance  of  their  shape.  The  Mt.  St. 
Bernard  D.  (Canis  fafni/iaris  jnnntarnis)  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  shaggy  or  woolly  breeds.  It  originated  in 
the  Alps,  and  is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  fidelity 
in  saving  the  lives  of  travellers.  The  Newfoundland  I). 
(Canis  faniilittris  TernK  Nora)  is  of  large  size,  remarkably 
docile,  and  very  serviceable.  The  shepherd's  D.  is  also  very 
useful.  The  liunting-D.,  liounds,  and  spaniels  are  generally 
of  medium  size,  with  ears  long  and  pendent,  scent  acute, 
and  intelligence  great.  In  most  the  covering  is  smooth. 
The  spaniel  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Sp.  origin,  hence  liis 
name.  The  ears  are  large  and  pendent,  the  tail  elevated, 
the  fur  longest  about  the  ears,  under  the  neck,  behind  the 
thighs,  nnd  on  the  tail,  varying  in  color. 

Dog'baiie  i  Apnri/innn).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Aiiocyiiacea',  having  bell-shaped  flowers,  no  style, 
and  the  fruit  a  pair  of  follicles.  Some  of  the  species  are 
herbaceous,  others  shrubby,  and  some  are  found  in  colder 
climates  than  is  usual  for  plants  of  this  order.  The  D.  of 
N.  Amer.  (Apocynum  androsainifolium)  is  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant  about  2  ft.  high,  with  smooth  stem,  milky 
juice,  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  light  pink  flowers.  It 
grows  in  open,  barren  places  from  Canada  to  Ga.,  and  is 
valued  for  tlie  medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  in  small  doses  tonic.  This 
and  the  Indian  hemp  (.1.  cnniiahinum)  yield  a  copious  fine 
flax-like  fibre,  used  by  the  Indians. 

Dog  Days,  or  r'aiiic'ular  Days,  the  name  given  to 
the  40  days  between  July  3  and  Aug.  11.  Canicular  is  de- 
rived from  Canicida.  the  Lat.  name  of  Sirius,  the  dog-star, 
which  rose  heliacally  near  the  1st  of  July.  The  ancs.  as- 
cribed the  great  heat  of  summer  to  the  influence  of  this 
star.  The  time  of  its  rising  depends  on  the  lat.  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  owing  to  precession,  is  later  every  yr. 

Doge,  do.)  [It.  pron.  do'.ja,  a  modification  of  dace  (from 
the  Lat.  diir),  "  duke  "],  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  in 
Venice  and  Genoa.  The  origin  of  the  office  in  Venice  dates 
as  far  back  as  697.  The  D.  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
were  invested  with  almost  absolute  power  till  1177,  when 
the  legi.slative  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gi-eat 
council  of  470  members.  This  council  elected  34  of  their 
members,  who  in  turn  elected  13  of  their  own  number,  upon 
whom  the  choice  of  the  D.  devolved.  From  this  time  the 
council  gradually  narrowed  the  powers  of  the  D.,  till  in  1638 
the  offices  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  high-ad- 
miral of  the  navy  ceased  to  belong  to  the  dogate  unless  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  Council  of  Forty.  In  the  14th  century 
the  Council  of  Ten  was  established,  and  vested  with  the 
highest  power  in  the  state.  About  this  time  the  powers  of 
the  D.  became  so  restricted  as  to  be  no  longer  an  ob.iect  of 
ambition.  In  l.'i.39  a  law  was  ))asse(l  vi''i>hibitiiig  a  D.  from 
resigning  his  place.  The  office  disappeared  with  the  fall  of 
the  republic  in  17'97.  Lodovico  Manin,  elected  in'  1788,  was  the 
73d  and  last  D.  of  Venice.  The  first  D.  of  Genoa  was  elect- 
ed in  1339.  His  office  was  originally  for  life.  In  1538  a  new 
constitution  was  framed  by  which  the  D.  was  to  be  re-elected 
every  3  yrs.,  and  the  powers  of  the  office  were  restricted  by 
3  councils.    In  1797,  when  the  Fr.  occupied  Genoa,  the  office 
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of  D.  ceased  to  exist.  lu  IStV^  it  was  restored,  but  it  finally 
disappeared  in  ISiM. 

Do«:-Fisli,  a  name  variously  applied  :  (1)  Several  small 
species  of  shark  belonjrinj;  to  the  genera  Sci/Hinin.  Sjtinaj; 
Miisleliis,  etc..  so  named  probably  from  tlieirpursuinfj  their 
prey  like  dojrs  huntimj.  Alons  the  E.  sea-coast  of  the  U.  S. 
the  Sqiialiis  Americaniis  and  .l/'/,-/<7'/*'  canis  monopolize  it. 
(3>  The  P.-F.  of  the  W.  States  is  the  Amia  calm. 

Dog-Fox,  the  name  of  a  small  animal  found  in  Asia 
and  Afr..  bekmsrina:  to  family  ('anid-Te  and  genus  Vijnalope.r. 
They  have  erect  pointed  ears,  a  sharp  muzzle,  somewhat 
resemblintr  that  oi  a  greyhound,  and  a  bushy  tail. 

Dog'g;erbaiik,  a  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the  Ger. 
Ocean,  between  Eng.  and  Den.  Length,  about  'i'M  m.;  av- 
erage width,  40  m.  In  some  parts  it  is  covered  with  only  9 
fathoms  of  water.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  Dut,  and  Eng.  fleets,  Aug.  1781.  Here  are  impor- 
tant cod-fisheries. 

Bog'gett  (David  Seth),  D.  D.,  a  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S., 
b.  in  Va.  in  1810.  He  was  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ya.,  and  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Va.  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.  in  1839.  He  was  prof,  in  Randolph-Macon  Coll., 
Va.,  for  several  vi"s.,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  in  1866,  after 
which  he  resided  in  Richmond,  Va.    D.  Oct.  27,  1880. 

Dog's-Tail  Grass  (Eleimne),  a  genus  of  grasses,  the 
species  of  which  are  found  native  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
crested  D.-T.  G.  {Eteusine  a-istata)  is  much  prized  in  Eng. 
for  la-mis  and  sheep-pastures.  The  Ekusine  Indica  is  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  the  V.  S. 

Dog  Star,  a  popular  name  of  Slrius,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major,  and  the  bright- 
est fixed  star  in  the  firmament. 

Dog'wood,  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  several  small 
trees,  especially  to  the  Cornus  florida  and  others  of  its 
genus,  which  contains  also  the  cornal  trees  or  D.  of  Europe. 
The  larger  species  are  characterized  by  their  hard  wood, 
which  is  useful  in  turnery,  and  by  their  bitter  tonic  bark. 
The  Corjvis  flonda  is  well  known  for  its  white,  showy  in- 
volucral  blossoms,  appearing  in  May  and  June.  In  the 
W.  I.,  etc.,  are  various  other '"  dogwoods."'  One  of  these, 
the  Plscidia  Ei~ythfiiia,  or  Jamaica  D.,  a  small  leguminous 
tree,  found  also  in  Fla.,  has  a  valuable  and  very  hard  timber. 
Its  bark  is  a  powerful  narcotic  and  anodyne  poison. 

The  "  poisonous  D."  or  "  poison  sumach  "  {Rhus  venenata) 
of  the  U.  S.  is  probably  much  the  most  poisonous  to  the 
touch  of  all  our  native  plants.  It  closely  resembles  the  Rhns 
vernix  or  varnish  tree  of  Japan,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  harmless  sumachs  by  its  panicles,  which  are  loose 
(not  thyrsoid  or  closely  clustered  in  a  spike,  like  the  harm- 
less ones),  and  which  are  axillary,  while  those  of  the  harm- 
less species  are  terminal. 

Dolabel'la  (Publius  Cornei.k's),  a  profligate  Rom.  pa- 
trician, b.  about  70  b.  c.  :  married  Cicero's  daughter  Tullia ; 
fought  for  Cfesar  at  Pharsalia  in  48,  and  became  consul 
about  the  yr.  44 ;  was  a  partisan  of  Antony,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Cassius  in  Syria,  and  killed  himself  43  b.  c. 

Oorclnltes,  or  Diil'ciiiists,  a  sect  founded  in  It.  by 
Dolcino.  They  opposed  the  popes,  and  held  kindred  tenets 
with  the  Fraticelli  or  spiritual  Franciscans,  with  some  leaven 
of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Patarines  of  Lombardy.  Dol- 
cino and  some  of  his  followers  were  burned  alive  in  1.307. 

Dole  (Rev.  George  Thurlow),  b.  Oct.  30, 1808,  in  (Byfield) 
Newbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.  Having  spent  8  yrs.  in  the  Low- 
ell Machine-Shop,  and  become  master  of  the  arts,  he  left  in 
1833  and  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1838 ;  spent  the  3  succeeding 
yrs.  in  the  theological  sems.  of  New  Haven  and  Andover, 
Mass.  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Washington  st.  Congl.  ch.  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  1843-51  ;  pastor  in  N.  NVoburn,  Mass.,  1852-.5.5  ; 
pastor  ill  Lanesboro',  Mass.,  18.56-63;  prin.  of  Williams 
Acad.,  Stockbridge,  1863-tU  ;  pastor  in  Stockbridge  1864-73. 

DoHcliocephal'Ic  [Gr.  6oAtxo«,  "  long,"  and  K€<|)aAr;, 
'■  head  "],  a  term  applied  to  human  skulls  which  have  the 
occipitofrontal  diameter  (that  from  the  back  to  the  front) 
much  in  excess  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  native 
Australians  and  W.  Afr.  races  afford  extreme  examples  of 
this  form  of  skull.  The  tei-m  contrasts  with  br  achy  cephalic— 
i.  e.  "  short -headed."  Among  the  historic  peoples  of  Europe 
the  D.  form  prevails  among  the  Indo-Europeau  jVarieties, 
and  the  brachycephalic  among  the  Finnic. 

Doll'idse  [Gr.  a  "cask,"  from  the  form  and  hooped  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  shell],  a  family  of  gasteropods  having  spi- 
rally fuiTOwed  ventricose  shells.     The  lingual  teeth  are 


7-rawed,  and  the  lateral  unguiculate.  Nearly  a  score  of 
species  inhabit  the  warm  seas. 

Doll  [Fr.  jmnpi-e ;  Ger.  Piippe  ;  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
Dorothy,  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  idd, 
i.  e.  an  "  image  "J,  a  toy  of  wax,  wood,  or  plaster,  made  like 
the  image  of  a  child,  and  used  as  a  plavthing.  D.  were  in 
u.se  in  tlie  earliest  times,  and  those  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom. 
children  were  buried  with  them  when  thev  died.  G.  Brit, 
was  formerly  supplied  with  D.  mainly  from  the  Netherlands, 
but  now  many  of  them  are  made  in  Lond.  and  other  Eng. 
towns.  Many  are  manufactured  in  Nuremberg,  Ger.,  for 
the  U.  S. 

Dollar  [Ger.  Thaler  ;  Dan.  Daler  ;  see  below],  a  gold  or 
silver  coin  of  different  values  current  in  the  U.  S.  and  several 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Joachimsthal 
(Joachim's  ^'alley)  in  Bohemia,  where  D.  were  fii-st  coined 
(1518).  The  D.  is  the  unit  of  accomit  in  the  monetary  system 
of  the  f .  S.  It  was  coined  in  silver  onlv  until  1819,  when  a 
coinage  was  authorized  of  D.  in  gold,  its  value  was  origi- 
nally the  same  as  that  of  the  Sp.  piastre  of  8  reals,  but  is  now 
somewhat  below.  The  weight  of  the  silver  D.  was  fixed  by 
law  in  1&37  at  413^  troy  grains.  Its  further  coinage  was 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  1873.  but  was  resumed  in  1878,  under 
the  bill  known  as  the  Bland-Allison  bill,  passed  in  that  -vr. 
The  silver  half-D.  weighs  1314  grammes,  or  two  silver  half- 
D.  25  grammes.  (Act  of  Cong.,  approved  Feb.  12.  187.3.) 
That  act  created  also  a  silver  "trade  D.,"  weighing  430 
grains,  for  use  in  commercial  transactions  in  the  E.  The 
gold  D.  weighs  35.8  grains  =  1.673  grammes,  exceeding  \% 
grammes,  or  5  ter-grammes,  by  only  j^so  of  a  gramme.  The 
standard  fineness  of  both  silver  and  gold  for  coinage  is  '/,o 
(i.  e.  1 /,o  of  it  is  alloy).  The  Brit,  standard  of  fineness  is 
"/,2  for  gold  and  ^'/^^  for  silver.  Half-D..  quarter-D.,  and 
dimes  are  coined  in  silver.  A  silver  half-dime  was  also 
coined  before  1873.  The  half-D.  (since  1873)  weighs  12^ 
metiic  gi'ammes — the  smaller  coins  proportionately  lessT 
The  actual  value  of  the  L'.  S.  gold  D..  in  Brit,  currency,  is 
4.<.  \%d.  The  gold  coins  of  the  L'.  S.  are  legal  tenders  for 
all  sums;  the  silver  coins,  except  the  dollar,  onlv  for  sums 
not  exceeding  5  D.  Accounts  in  D.  and  cents  are  written 
thus :  S13.78  -  13  D.  and  78  cents.  The  coins  are  double- 
eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles,  valued  at  30, 
10,  5,  and  2*^  D.  :  also,  three-D.  and  one-D.  pieces.  The 
Ger.  thaler  has  different  values.  The  most  current,  that 
of  Prus.,  is  worth  71  cents.  F.  A.  P.  B.^rxap.d. 

Dol'lart,  Tbe,  a  gulf  of  the  Ger.  Ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ems,  between  Hanover  and  Hoi.  It  is  10  m. 
long  and  7  m.  wide  ;  formed  by  an  inundation  in  1276. 

Dol'llnger  (Johanx  Joseph  Ignaz\  D.C.  L.,  a  Ger.  di- 
vine and  author,  and  leader  of  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  move- 
ment, b.  at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  28.  1799.  He  received 
priestly  ordei-s  in  1823,  and  almost  immediately  after  became 
chaplain  to  the  diocese  of  Bamberg ;  was  incited  in  1826  to 
lecture  on  the  hist,  of  the  Ch.  before  the  Univ.  of  Munich. 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  appears  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Hist,  of  the  Ch.  (1838).  He  has  subsequently  represented  the 
Univ.  of  Munich  in  the  Bavarian  Pari.  In  1849,  when  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  he  voted  for  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  Ch.  from  the  state.  In  1861  he  advocated 
the  abandonment  of  the  temporal  power  by  the  Holy  See. 
Dr.  D.  has  in  particular  obtained  wide  fame  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  particularly 
to  that  one  declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when  ad- 
dressing the  Ch.  ex  cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  was  commonly  believed  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
■Janus,  one  of  the  most  important  works  pub.  against  Papal 
infallibility.  As  he  emphatically  declined  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  he  was,  on  Apr.  17,  1871, 
formally  excommunicated  by  the  abp.  of  Munich.  On  July 
29,  1871,  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  L'niv.  of  Munich.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Old  Catholic  congs.  of  Munich  (1871) 
and  Cologne  (1872).  In  the  former  he  showed  himself  opposed 
to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  majoiity  for  effecting  a  per- 
manent ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Old  Catholics  ;  in 
the  latter  he  was  elected  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
on  the  reunion  of  the  C'hr.  chs.,  a  subject  to  which  he  has 
for  yrs.  devoted  special  attention. 

DoI'lond  (John),  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  Lond..  Eng.,  June  10, 
1706.  He  was  a  silk-weaver  in  his  youth,  and  employed  his 
leisure  houi-s  In  the  study  of  sciences  and  langs.  In  1752  he 
became  a  partner  of  his  son  in  the  business  of  optician. 
They  fabricated  telescopes  of  superior  quality,  and  D.  in- 
vented the  achromatic  telescope.    D.  Sept.  30,  1761. 

Dol'iueu,  a  word  of  Cymric  origin,  nearly  synonymous 
with  cromlech.  The  proper  D.  consists  of  one  large  unhewn 
stone,  resting  on  2  or  more  imhewn  stones  placed  erect  in 
the  ground.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  sti-uctures 
where  several  blocks  are  raised  on  pillars  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  gallery.  Such  structures  are  now  generally  referred 
to  pre-historic  races. 

Dol'oiiiftc  (named  in  honor  of  the  savant  Dolomieu],  or 
Magiiesiau  liiiiiestone,  a  mineral  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  variable  pro- 
portious,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  equal.  Its  crystals 
are  usually  rhomboidal.  D.  is  extensively  used  as  a  build- 
ing-stone, "and  is  converted  into  good  lime  by  burning.  The 
new  Brit,  houses  of  Pari,  are  built  of  this  stone.  In  Eng. 
fossiliferous  D.  form  the  greater  part  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stones from  Durham  to  Nottinghamshire.  L;irge  mt. -masses 
of  crvstalline  D.  occur  in  the  Tvrol.  It  is  also  abundant  ni 
the  E.  parts  of  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Md.,  and  other  States. 

Dolplt'iu  [Gr.  6t-A0ir  :  Lat.  d>lph\nus  ;  Fr.  dauphin]  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean (/M»/i(»(/.<  d(lphi.-\.  the  D.  of  the  classic  poets.  But  the 
D.  of  modem  sailors,  t  he  beauty  of  whose  coloi-s  when  dying 
is  so  celebrated,  are  true  fishes,  the  Coryphaiui  hippuri.",  etc., 
abounding  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  .Atlantic.  These  are 
often  eaten,  and  are  very  palatable,  but  the  flesh  is  some- 
times poisonous. 
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Domain,  Eiiiliient.  See  Eminent  Domain. 
Doiii-boc,  or  JDuoiu  Book  [Liber  Ji/dickttis),  the  name 
of  a  code  of  laws  compiled  by  King  Alfred  from  various 
sources  Alfred  made  few  oiisinal  laws,  but  restored  and 
renovated  those  already  existing;.  The  laws  of  Enfr.  up  to 
tlie  time  of  the  >rorman  Conquest  were  administered  in  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  people.  The  code  was  ratified  by 
the  Witan,  as  Alfred  informs  us.  ,     .     .      ,      . 

Doiiibrow'sky  (Jaroslav),  a  Polish  revolutionist,  b.  at 
Cracow  in  182(i,  served  first  in  the  Rus.  army,  and  fled  in  18(52 
in  conseriuence  of  having  participated  in  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion He  formed  in  the  lieginning  of  the  Fr.-Ger.  war  a 
Polish  legion,  and  on  Mav  H.  1S71,  succeeded  Rossel  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  tlie  forces  of  the  Paris  Commune  ; 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  d.  Jlay  23,  1871. 
Domesday  Book.  See  Doomsday  Book. 
Domes'tie  Aii'lmals  are  such  as  are  reared  by  man 
for  his  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  tamed  or  familiarized 
to  some  extent  to  man's  presence  ;  for  bees,  silkwoims.  and 
a  few  other  insects  reared  by  man  are  never  really  tamed, 
though  modified  in  many  cases  in  form  by  the  influence  of 
man.  A  great  many  animals  may  be  tameil,  and  yet  not 
truly  domesticated,  for  true  domestication  implies  a  course 
of  breeding  for  many  generaticnis. 

The  more  important  D.  A.  are  the  ox,  buffalo,  yak,  sheep, 
goat,  reindeer,  camel,  llama,  alpaca  (ruminant  ungulates), 
swine  (omnivorous  nngulatc),  lun-se,  ass  (soliped  ungulates), 
elephant  (proboscidian  I,  rabbit,  guinea-pig  (rodents),  dog,  cat, 
ferret  (carnivores),  and  of  birds,  the  hen,  turkey,  peacock, 
guinea-fowl,  pheasant  (gaUinaceous  birds),  goose,  duck,  etc. 
(natatores),  beside  the  pigeons  and  various  song-birds.  The 
breeding  of  fishes  for  food  is  not  true  domestication.  Great 
changes  of  form,  habit,  and  temjier  have  been  developed  by 
selection  in  most  of  the  domesticated  animals.  (See  Dak- 
win,  O/i  T>omi'i<t'u-  Aiiiiinds  iiikI  Cidtinileil  Plants.) 
DomiiiU'O,  Santo.  See  Santo  Domingo. 
Dom'iiiic  [Sji.  Domingo  de  Giizinan],  Haist,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Domhiicans,  was  b.  at  Calahorra,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, in  IITO.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
persecutor.  He  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  crusade 
against  tlie  Albigenses  in  1208.  In  121,5  he  founded  the  order 
of  Preaching  Friars  or  Dominican  monks,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  pope  in  121(5.  (See  Dominicans.)  D.  was  the 
first  gen.  of  the  order.  He  d.  Aug.  (i,  1221,  and  was  canonized 
by  Pope  (iregory  IX.  in  1234.  He  was  a  canon,  a  priest,  and 
an  archdea<-<>n  successively. 

Domiii'lea  ('"  Sunday  Island  '"),  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  .3, 1493,  a  Brit.  W.  I.  island,  22  m.  N.  of  Mar- 
tinique, 29  m.  long,  and  has  an  area  of  291  sq.  m.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the 
summit  having  an  altitude  of  5314  ft.  It  was  ceded  to  G. 
Brit,  by  Fr.  1T(53.     Pop.  28,211. 

Domin'ical  [from  the  Lat.  do?ninica,  the  "Lord's  day"] 
liCtter.  The  Roms.  used  the  first  8  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(A  to  H)  to  mark  the  consecutive  days  of  their  recurring 
nundinal  period.  The  early  Chrs.  adopted  the  same  plan  for 
marking  the  days  of  the  week,  dropping  the  last  one  (H)  as 
unnecessary.  In  the  Ch.  calendar  A  has  always  stood  for 
the  first  day  of  January,  B  for  the  second,  and  so  on.  G 
therefore  marks  the  Tth  day,  and  the  cycle  begins  again  with 
A  on  the  8th.  A  returns  in  like  manner  on  the  15th,  the  22d, 
and  so  on.  Each  day  in  the  yr.  has  thus  its  calendar  letter, 
and  the  letter  which  falls  on  Sunday  is  called  the  dominical 
letter  oi  the  yr.  The  2<sth  of  Feb.  has  always  the  letter  t\ 
and  the  fir,st  of  Mar.  has  always  the  letter.  D.  The  29th  of 
Feb.  in  leap-yr.  has  therefore  "no  letter  provided  for  it,  and 
this  makes  achange  in  the  Sunday  letter  after  Feb.,  so  that 
in  leap-yr.  there  are  2  D.  L.  As  the  common  yr.  contains  52 
weeks  and  1  day,  the  D.  L.  changes  from  yr.  to  yr.,  going 
backward  1  place  for  every  common  yr.,  and  3  places 
every  leap-yr.  This  mode  of  repi'esenting  the  days  of  the 
week  has  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Ch.  throughout  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Domtu'icans,  an  order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  by 
St.  Dominic  at  Toulou.se,  Fr.,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  in  1216.  They  were  called  Black  Friars  in  Eng.,  and 
Jacobins  in  Fr.,  from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (Jacobus),  where 
they  first  established  themselves.  In  1216  Honorius  III.  con- 
stituted the  order  under  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
enjoined  almost  continual  fasts,  perpetual  silence,  and  other 
mortifications.  In  1221  the  order  was  inti'oduced  into  Eng. 
The  order  has  included  many  eminent  men,  but  its  reputa- 
tion is  stained  by  its  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigen- 
ses and  in  the  establishment  and  administration  of  the  In- 
quisition. For  a  time  the  D.  and  Franciscans  disputed  the 
control  of  the  Ch.  In  the  16th  century  the  Jesuits  acquired 
much  of  the  power  formerly  exercised  by  the  D.,  but  the  D. 
are  still  numerous. 
Dominion  of  Canada.  See  Canada,  Dominion  of. 
Dom'inis,  de  (Marcantonio),  an  It.  theol.,  b.  in  the  isle 
of  Arba,  near  Dalmatia,  in  1.566;  became  prof,  of  philos.  at 
Padua,  and  wroti;  a  curious  treatise  on  light  entitled  IM 
J?adii.<  I'/fi/.-i  1 1  Liir'is  ill  Vilris  I'crsptctiris  et  Iride,  in  which 
the  iihcnomcna  of  the,  rainbow  were  explained  for  the  first 
time.     D.  Sept.  1624. 

Domitian,  doniish'e-an  [Lat.  Domitianus],  or,  more 
fully,  Titus  Flavins  Domitlanus,  aRom.  emp.,  b.  Oct. 
24,  52  a.  d.,  was  second  son  of  Vespasian.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Titus  in  81.  In  87  he  was  defeated  by  the  Dacian, 
and  after  93  a.  d.,  became  extremely  cruel  aiid  suspicions, 
cau.sing  many  innocent  pers( >ns  t<  i  lie  put  to  death  or  banish- 
ed. He  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  in  96,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nerva.    (See  Suktonu-s,  JHimitianvs.) 

Don  (anc.  TaiKtis),  a  river  of  Rus.,  flows  first  in  a  gen. 
S.  K.  direction,  tlicn  nearly  S.  W.,  and  enters  the  Sea  of 
Azof  :  is  covmected  with  the  Volga  by  a  canal.  Navigation 
is  difficult  except  at  high  water  (in  Apr.  and  May),  when 
vessels  can  ascend  about  600  m.  from  its  mouth.  Length, 
about  950  m. 


Don'aldson  (John  William),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  philologist. 
b.  in  Lond.  inl812;  fellow  and  clas.sical  lecturer  of  Trinitv 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  classical  examiner  in  the  Univ.  of  Lond. 
Wrote,  beside  other  works.  The  JVew  Vratylus,  The  Varroni- 
ana/i,  a  (ir.  gram.,  and  a  Lat.  gram.    D.  Feb.  10,  1861. 

Don'aldsonville,  cap.  of  Ascension  parish.  La.,  on 
R.  K.  and  ^Miss.  River  at  the  origin  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche. 
82  m.  above  New  Orleans.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  tlie 
State.    Pop.  1870,  1.573:  1880,  2600. 

Dona'ti's  Com'et.  This  most  striking  comet  of  the 
present  century  was  discovered  in  June  18.58  by  Donati,  and 
continued  visible  for  many  months.  It  was  nearest  to  the 
earth  in  Oct.,  at  which  time  its  tail  was  over  40°  in  length 
and  remarkably  brilliant.  It  was  carefully  observed  by 
Prof.  Bond  of  ('ambridge,  who  pub.  an  elaborate  and  ele- 
gantly illustrated  memoir  on  the  subject.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill 
comliined  all  the  observations  that  were  made  on  its  v^osi- 
tiim.  and  as  a  result  assigned  to  it  a  period  of  about  1950  yrs. 
Newcomli  says  that  the  uncertainty  arising  from  imperfect 
<.ibservations  may  amount  to  50  yrs.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Don'atists,  a  party  in  the  N.  Afr.  Ch.  which  effected  a 
schism  that  lasted  from  311  a.  d.  till  the  6th  century.  They 
took  their  name  from  Donatus  the  Great,  who  was  their  bp. 
after  Majoriiuis,  from  315  to  348.  The  early  liist.  of  this 
deeply  interesting  movement  is  obscure  and  complicated. 
The  I),  advocated  a  rigorous  discipline,  but  there  were  nu- 
merous other  questions  involved  in  the  controversy,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  the  union  t)f  Ch.  and  state. 
In  doctrine  the  D.  were  essentially  orthodox,  and  the  charges 
of  immorality  brought  againstthem  appear  to  have  been  the 
inventions  of  their  enemies.  (See  Neander,  Ch.Hist.:  Rib- 
Bj;cK,  Doiialii."  unit  AiiriKf-liiuis.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock.  ^ 

Doiia'to,  orDonatello,  called  Douato  di  Niccolo 
di  Betto  Bardi,  a  distinguished  sculptor.  (Donatkllo  is 
simvily  a  diminutive. )  He  was  b.  in  Fli  ireiice,  probably  in  13S6, 
and  d.  in  that  city,  according  to  Vasari,  Dec.  13,  itOC).  but 
according  to  Palmieri  in  1408.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
statue  of  St.  George,  the  jiatron  saint  of  the  sword-makers 
and  armorers,  which  he  made  for  that  guild,  and  which  was 
placed  in  ;i  niche  designed  for  it  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  ch. 
«if  San  .Michele.  under  which  was  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  fight  of  the  saint  with  the  dragon.  Vasari  makes  D.  one 
of  the  3  successful  competitors  for  the  gates  of  the  Baptis- 
tery— he  and  Brunellesclii  withdrawing  in  favor  of  Ghiberti. 
Another  famous  work  of  this  master  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Gattamelata,  made  at  the  command  of  the  Signo- 
ria  of  Venice  for  the  city  of  Padua.  It  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  ch.  of  St.  Antony.  D.'s  life  has  been  very  enter- 
tainingly written  by  Vasari.  (See  also  Perkins's  It.  tScidp- 
tors.  Dr.  Hans  Semper  began,  in  A.  von  Zahn's  Jahrbiicher 
fur  Kiinstms,senscliaft,  part  1,  a  valuable  series  of  articles: 
Donatello.  i<eine  Zeit  iind  Schule.)  Clarence  Cook. 

Dona'tus  (^Elits),  an  eminent  Lat.  grammarian,  b. 
about  :K3  a.  d.,  tauglit  rhetoric  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  gram.,  from  which  the  word  Donat  became  synonymous 
with  qrainmar. 

Donc'aster  (anc.  Danum),  a  market  town  of  Eng.  in  the 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  river  Don,  35  in.  S.  of 
York.  D.  has  a  fine  parish  ch.,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  It  was  burned  by  hghtning  in  759  a.  d.  It  is  famous 
for  its  annual  horse-races.  Col.  St.  Leger  founded  in  1776 
the  stakes,  for  which  the  be.st  horses  of  Eng.  annually  con- 
tend.   Pop.  18,758. 

Don'eison  (Andrew  Jackson),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  25,  1800, 
near  Nashville.  Tenn.,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1820.  He  served 
(1821-22)  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  Maj.-Gen.  Jackstin, 
when  gov.  of  Fla.,  just  acquired  from  Sp. ;  resigned  from 
the  army  Feb.  1,  1822,  studied  law,  and  became  a  cotton- 
planter  near  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  was  charge  d'affaires  to  Tex. 
1844-45.  negotiating  its  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  ;  L^  S.  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Prus.  1846-49,  and  to  the  federal 
govt,  of  Grer.  1848-49  ;  became  ed.  of  the  Wash.  Union  1851-.52, 
and  in  1856  the  "American  "  candidate  for  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S. 
After  his  defeat  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life.  D. 
June  26,  1871. 

Donelson,  Fort,  a  position  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  in  Tenn.,  2  m.  below  Dover  and  12  m.  E. 
of  Ft.  Henry,  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confeds.,  and  early 
in  1862  held  by  them  with  15,000  men.  An  unsuccessful  luival 
attack  was  made  Feb.  14,  but  the  next  day  it  was  assailed 
by  (;en.  (iraiit,  and  was  surrendered  on  the  16th,  with  14,623 
lirisoiieis,  a  portion  of  the  garrison  having  escaped. 

Donizetti,  don-e-zet'tee  (Gaetano),  a  musical  composer, 
b.  at  Bergamo  Sept.  25, 1798  ;  produced  his  first  opera,  Enrico, 
in  1818.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  in  1835,  and  Bon  Pasquale  in 
1843.  Was  in  1844  struck  by  paralysis,  and  spent  his  last  yrs. 
for  the  most  part  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    D.  Apr.  8,  1848. 

Don  Juan,  a  mythical  character  belonging  to  Sp.  tra- 
dition, the  impersonation  of  sexual  passion,  the  seducer  ex 
profesm,  forms  the  subject  of  comedies  by  Tirso  de  Molina 
and  Moliere,  of  an  opera  by  Mozart,  etc. 

Donkey.     See  Ass. 

Don'ner  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  Cal.,  near  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  1-54  m.  from  Sacramento. 

Don'nybrook,  a  v.  of  Ire.,  about  2  m.  S.  E.  of  Dublin. 
It  has  a  magdalen  asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables, and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Here  is  a  famous  annual 
fair,  held  during  the  week  commencing  Aug,  26,    Pop.  18<I2. 

Don  Quixote  (ke-ho'ta)  de  la  Man'clia,  a  satirical 
romance  liv  Cervantes,  the  most  celebrated  liook  in  Sp,  lit. 
The  first  part  of  it  was  pub.  at  :\Iadrid  in  l(i<»5.  second  in  liil."). 
first  collected  ed.  in  1617.  It  has  been  often  rejirmted,  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  langs.  The  name  of  its  hero 
has  become  a  designation  for  anv  wild  undertaking. 

Doo'littlc  (James  Rood),  LL.D.,b.  Jan.  3, 1815,  at  Hamp- 
ton, Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  grad.  at  Hobart  Coll.  in  1834; 
was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wis.  in  1857,  and  re-elected 
in  18(53.  ,    , 

Doo'Iy  (John  M.),  a  lawyer  and  judge  of  Ga.,  and  the 
most  famous  wit  ever  produced  in  the  State.    His  sayings 
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and  ivpai-tees  have  formed  the  staple  of  tlie  raciest  bar 
aneedotes  throusrliout  tlie  eonimonwealth  for  more  than 
half  a  eenturv.     B.  ITT-J.  d.  IS-.T. 

Doom  *or  Duim  Palm  {Ilijp/nux  T/i<rfj(iic(i).  a  native 
of  I'jiper  E^ypt  and  Central  Afr..  where  it  sometimes  forms 
foi-ests,  srowing  even  in  the  deserts.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  smgle,  and  invariahly  divides  at  a  certain  heiirht  into 
'.i  branches,  each  of  these  ajrain  bein?  bifurcated,  always  in 
•2  sets.  The  wood  is  tousrher  than  that  of  most  other  palm 
tives.  It  has  fan-shaped  leaves,  sjlobular  fruit  about  the 
size  of  an  orantre,  with  the  outer  skin  red.  inclosing  a  thin 
spongv  substance  wliich  resembles  gingerbread.  From  this 
substance,  which  forms  an  article  of  food,  it  has  been  called 
the  gingerbread  tree.  Ornaments  are  made  from  the  hard, 
semi-transparent  kernel  of  the  fruit.  This  ti-ee  produces  the 
glim  resin  called  Egyptian  Ixlellium,  and  its  fibre  is  made 
into  ropes  which  are  dyed  black. 

Dooms'day  Book,  or  Dome.«day  Book,  often 
called  simply  Domesday,  an  anc.  record  of  Eng.  c»)n- 
taining  a  statistical  account  of  tlie  state  of  a  large  part 
of  that  country  made  Viy  William  the  Conqueror  iu  lOfMi. 
The  name  seeriis  to  indicate  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
bfiok  in  doom  or  decision  on  matters  of  which  it  treats.  The 
original  record  is  still  preserved  at  Westminster.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  all  historical  accounts  of  those  times.  Several 
other  anc.  Eng.  records  are  known  as  iJomesilai/.-'. 

Doo'ra,  or  Dliurra,  called  also  Indian  [fillet  (Sor- 
ghnin  r>//r/ar>r\,  a  kind  of  grain  much  cultivated  in  Asia.  Afr., 
and  S.  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from  AndrojKigon  in  hav- 
ing hermaphrodite  spikelets  and  glumes,  with  3  small  teeth 
at  the  end.  The  species  are  mostly  tall,  broad-leaved  an- 
nual grasses,  with  large  panicles,  and  strong  culms  contain- 
ing a  sweet  and  juicy  pith.  The  D.  ( sometimes  called  jowaree 
in  Indian  has  grain  somewhat  larger  than  mustard-  .seed  ;  it 
yields  abmidant  crops,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  food 
for  cattle  and  horses.  The  sugar-grass  or  Chi.  sugar-cane 
{Sorghum  saccharat'im).  a  sugar-producing  plant,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  and  cultivated  with  success.  The 
Caffer  com  {Sorc/htun  Caff ror>/m)  is  chiefly  valued  as  food 
for  horses.  The  i).  grows"  well  in  the  U.  S.,  but  has  not  been 
found  profitable  for  culture. 

Doorn'boom  c' thorn  tree,"  Acacia  horrUht).  a  tree 
growing  abundantly  in  S.  Afr..  so  named  by  the  Dut.  on  ac- 
count of  its  sharp  and  numerous  spines.  Its  usual  height  is 
about  .30  ft.,  and  the  wood  is  valued  for  building. 

Dore,  do-ra'  (Pal'l  Gustave),  a  Fr.  painter  and  designer, 
b.  at  Strasburg  Jan.  6.  1&33.     He  was  ed.  at  Paris,  and  in 

1848  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  an  artist  with  some 
pen-and-ink  drawings  sent  to  the  Salon.  His  first  successes 
were  obtained  by  his  paintings,  chiefly  of  landscape  sub- 
jects, but  in  18.>i  he  illustrated  an  ed.  of  liabelai-^,  and  in 
18.56  pub.  a  series  of  designs  illustrating  the  story  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  by  which  performances  the  public  atten- 
tion was  strongly  directed  toward  him.  In  the  same  yr. 
(1856)  he  illustrated  an  ed.  of  Balzac's  Conies  Vrolatiquts. 
which  is  the  work  that  shows  all  his  powere  in  their  fullest 
and  freest  exercise.  One  would  say  that  the  stories  were 
written  for  the  designs,  so  perfectly  do  these  foUow  and  re- 
flect the  audacious  indecencies  of  that  most  libertine  of 
books.  Meanwhile  D.  was  making  himself  known  m  a 
wider  and  happier  circle  with  his  designs  for  Perrault's 
Fairy  Tales  (I86I1.  Don  Quijote  (1863),  the  Travels  in  the  Py- 
renees of  Taine  (18.59).  -n^iich  has  been  translated  and  pub. 
Avith  D.'s  designs  in  Xew  York  (187:5),  and  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine  (1867).  These  works  were  .suited  to  the  artist's 
talent,  but  he  overleaped  the  saddle  when  his  ambition  led 
him  to  try  to  illustrate  Dante  and  the  Bible.  His  Rabelais, 
however,  pub.  in  1873.  an  enlarged  issue  of  his  early  work, 
shows  him  more  at  home  in  his  proper  field.  In  18(56-68  he 
was  persuaded  to  illustrate  Tennyson's  Rlyh.  The  work 
v.as  an  unhappy  failure.  D.  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  de- 
signers that  ever  lived,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  the  admirable 
wood-engravers  who  have  translated  him  to  the  jjublic. 
In  these  successive  publications  Pisan  and  Dumont  and 
Gauchard  have  created  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood.  ^D.  Jan.  2.3.  188.3.  Clarence  Cook. 

Doree  [Fr.  doree,  "  gilded  "].  the  name  of  several  species 
of  fish  of  the  genus  Zeus.  The  one  most  common  on  the 
Brit,  coasts  is  Zensfaber.  commonly  called  John  dory,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Fr.  'jauue  doree  (golden-yellow).  Its  color  is 
dusky-green  tinged  with  gold ;  the  head  is  large,  and  on 
each  side  of  its  body  is  a  dark  oval  spot.  It  is  highly  prized 
by  epicures. 

Dore'mns  (Sarah  PlattI.  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  .3,  1802, 
married  Sept.  11,  1821.  to  Thf)mas  C.  Doremus  ;  in  1828.  with 
8  other  ladies,  organized  the  Gr.  Kelief  Society :  in  1836 
aided  Mme.  Feller  in  her  Grande  Ligue  mission  to  the  Fr. 
peasantry  of  Canada  :  in  1842  vnt\i  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick 
established  the  Home  for  Women  from  Prison,  now  called 
the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  :  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
House  and  School  of  Industry,  and  a  manager  of  the  City 
Bible  Society  and  of  the  City  ;Mission  and  Tract  Society :  iii 

1849  labored  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
Ire.,  ill  I8.54  became  v.-p.  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital, in  1855  aided  in  organizing  the  Woman's  Hospital 
As.sociatlon.  in  186:5  assisted  in  organizing  the  Presb.  Home 
for  Aged  Women.  For  50  \ts.  she  labored  in  behalf  of 
foreign  missions,  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sick  ami 
wounded  soldiers  from  X.  and  S.  during  the  c.  war  were 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  woman  in  the  land.  1). 
Feb.  5,  1S77. 

Do'ria,  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  most  noble  and  power- 
ful families  of  Genoa.  It  was  attached  to  the  Ghibelline 
party.  In  1.3.39  the  families  of  Doria.  Spinola.  (Jrimaldi.  and 
Fieschi,  which  had  by  their  rivalry  long  troubled  the  re- 
public, were  exiled.— Paganixo  Dokia.  a  famous  Genoese 
admiral,  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Venetian  admiral 
Pisani  in  i:i52. 

Doria  1  Andrea),  a  Genoese  admiral  and  patriot,  b.  at 


'  Oneglia  Xov.  30.  1468.  is  called  the  restorer  of  Genoese  liber- 
ty. He  entered  the  Fr.  navy  about  1490,  gained  the  rank  of 
admiral,  and  in  1524  defeated  the  imperial  fleet  near  Mar- 
seilles. He  also  captured  Geiifia.  from  which  he  expelled 
the  Adorni.  In  1528  he  abandoned  the  ser%ice  of  Francis  I. 
and  became  an  ally  and  adherent  of  Charles  V..  on  the  con- 
dition that  Genoa  should  be  a  free  and  independent  state. 
He  entered  Genoa  iu  1529.  and  gave  it  a  free  constitution, 
which  remained  in  ■vigor  until  the  republic  ceased  to  exist. 
He  afterward  acted  as  admiral  in  the  service  of  the  emp. 
Charles  V.  gave  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Melfi.  D.  Nov.  15, 
156tl.     (See  KicHEu,  Vie  d'Andri  Doria.) 

Do'rians  [Gr.  Awpieis].  one  of  the  4  prin.  branches  of 
the  anc.  Hellenic  people,  claimed  that  thev  were  descended 
from  Dorus,  a  son  of  Hellen.  Thev  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  lived  in  Doris,  from  which  they  migrated  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  founded  Sparta.  Argos,  and  :Mes- 
senia.  The  migration  of  the  D.  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
is  called  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  forms  a  celebrated 
epoch  in  anc.  chronology,  is  said  to  have  occuired  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  1104  b.  c.  The  D.  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  planted  colonies  In 
Crete.  Sic.  and  Asia  Minor.  Their  dialect  was  distinguished 
by  its  strength  and  the  broadness  of  its  sounds.  (See  K.  O. 
MfLLEK.  Lit  Doner.) 

Dor'lc  Order,  one  of  the  orders  of  classic  arch.,  takes 
its  name  from  the  Dorians,  its  possible  inventors.  It  is  pop- 
ularly considered  the  oldest  of  the  Gr.  orders,  but  Fergus- 
son,  VioUet-le-Duc,  and  other  scholars  think  the  Ionic  or 
Ionian  style  was  brought  earlier  from  Asia  into  Gr.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been — whether  the  earlier  buildings  were 
built  of  wood  and  so  perished,  or  whether  the  style  was 
simply  abandoned  for  the  severer  D.— it  is  certain  that  the 
Grs.  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  D..  and  used  it  in 
aU  the  buildings  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  from 
their  remains,  until  the  time  of  the  Rom.  conquest.  The 
order  is  characterized  by  an  air  of  dignity  and  strength. 
The  true  D.  column  rests  upon  a  stylobate  of  3  courses,  to- 
gether equal  to  1  inferior  diameter  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
itself  from  4  to  6  diameters  in  height.  Its  superior  diameter 
is  ^  of  the  inferior,  the  latter  being  the  unit  of  measure. 
This  diminution  is  reached  by  an  entasis  or  slight  curve. 
D.  columns  generally  have  20  shallow  flutes,  separated  by  a 
sharp  edge.  The  cap.  is  about  half  a  diameter  in  height, 
composed  of  an  abacus,  resting  upon  an  echinus  of  variable 
proportions.  The  columns  incline  slightly  inward  toward 
the  main  building.  The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  were 
f)mamented  with  simple  yet  beautiful  mouldings  of  various 
forms.  Clarence  Cook. 

Do'ris  [from  the  Gr.  Awpis,  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
Xereus].  a  genus  of  marine  gasteropodous  mollusks  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Xudibranchiata.  They  are  found  mostly 
in  S.  seas,  but  several  species  are  native  on  >".  coasts.  They 
have  an  oval  body  :  the  mouth  is  a  proboscis  with  2  tentac- 
ula.  and  the  vent  is  encircled  by  branched  gULs.  They  are 
sometimes  called  sea-lemons. 

Dormant  Animals.    See  Hibersatiox. 

Dor'mouse  [a  contraction  of  dormant  mouse'].  ?>.  small 
rodent  animal  of  the  genus  Myoxus.  They  have  ears  like 
mice,  their  fur  is  soft  and  fine,  and  the  tail  long.  Several 
are  natives  of  S.  Europe.  The  Myo.rus  acellanurius  is  the 
only  Brit,  species.  The  Myo.vus  glis,  about  the  size  of  a  i-at, 
is  prized  as  food  by  the  Its.  The  garden  D.  (Myoxus  niteho, 
of  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  is  often  injurious  to  fruit 
trees.  They  all  remain  donnant  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

Dor'ner  (Isaac  AuarsT),  D.  D.,  a  Prot.  theol..  b.  in  Wiir- 
ttmberg  June  20,  1809 :  ed.  at  Tiibingen.  and  became  prof, 
of  theol.  at  Tiibingen  1838,  Kiel  18:39.  Kcinigsberg  1840,  Bonn 
1847,  and  Berlin  1857.  He  wrote  a  Hi-^t.  of  the  Derelopment 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Peison  of  Chr.  (1839).  and  an  able  work 
entitled  Hist,  of  P)-ot.  Theol.,  especially  in  Ger.  (1867).  He 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.     D.  July  12,  1884. 

Dor'pat,  or  Derpt  [Eus.  Yooiief],  a  to-wn  of  Rus.,  on 
the  liver  Erabach.  KJS  ni.  N.  E.  of  Riga.  The  old  ramparts 
have  been  converted  into  gardens  and  public  promenades. 
Here  (Sustavus  Adolphus  founded  in  16-32  a  univ..  which  be- 
came a  large  and  celebrated  inst.  Struve  and  Miidler  have 
successively  directed  the  astronomical  observatory  of  D.. 
which  their  labors  have  made  famous.  D.  was  founded  iu 
10.30,  became  important,  declined,  but  revived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  centuiT.  It  was  capturexl  bv  the  Swedes 
iu  1625  and  by  the  Rus.  in  1704.    Pop.  20,727. 

Dorr  (Thomas  William>.  b.  at  Pro\idence.  R.  I.,  Xov. 
5.  1805.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1823,  was  a  Dem.  and  a  leader  of 
the  suffrage  party.  Under  the  old  charter  the  right  to  vote 
was  limited  to  men  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  i-eal 
Vstate.  and  to  their  eldest  sons.  In  1841  the  suffrage  party 
foniied  a  new  const,  and  chose  Mr.  D.  gov.  of  the  State. 
His  official  action  was  resisted  in  iMay  1842  by  the  govt, 
chosen  according  to  the  old  charter.  D.  was  arrested,  ctui- 
victed  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
but  was  pardoned  in  1)^7.    D.  Dec.  27.  1854. 

Dorse  [Morrhua  callaria-'').  a  fish  sometimes  called  Bal- 
tic Cod,  from  the  great  numbei-s  found  in  the  N.  seas.  It 
is  less  in  size  than  the  cod,  and  has  a  longer  upper  jaw. 

Dorslielmer  (William).    See  Appendix. 

Dort,  also  called  Dor'dreelit  [Lat.  Dordracum],  a  for- 
tified town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  an  island  in  the  Meuse. 
10  m.  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam.  It  is  travei-sed  by  canals,  and  is 
accessible  to  larsre  ships.  In  1421  an  inundation  destroyed 
70  villaires  and  converted  the  ground  where  D.  stands  into 
an  island.  The  Synod  of  D.  met  hei-e  in  1618,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Arminius.     Pop.  1880.  27,292. 

Dort'mund,  a  walled  town  of  Prus..  in  Westphalia,  on 
the  Embscher  and  on  the  Coloirne  and  Minden  R.  R.,  47  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Vehmic  Court.  D.  was  ceded 
to  Pi-us.  bv  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  iu  1815.    Pop.  1880, 66,544. 
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DORT,  SYNOD  OF— DOVER'S  POWDER. 


Dort,  Synod  of  [Lat.  Sy nodus  Dordracena],  a  great 
syiiod  of  the  Dut.  national  Ch.,  convened  at  Dort  from  Nov. 
13,  IC.IS.  to  May  9,  Itil!).  It  was  convoked  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral on  aciouiit  of  the  controversies  between  the  Gomarists 
(Calviiiists)  and  Keraonstrants  (Arminians).  Its  prin.  work 
was  the  preparation  of  canons  setting  forth  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  and  the  publication  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure 
against  the  Kenionstrants,  calling  upon  the  civil  power  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  synod  by  banishment,  imprison- 
ment, or  fines.  The  canons  were  officially  received  by  the 
Kcformed  chs.  of  the  Low  Countries,  Fr.,  Switz.,  and  the 
Palatinate,  but  were  later  rejected  by  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 

JDoual,  doo-a'  [Lat.  DncKuin],  a  fortified  town  of  Fr.,  on 
the  river  Scarpe  and  on  the  Kailway  du  Nord,  about  21  m. 
S.  of  Lille.  It  has  several  fine  chs.  and  hospitals,  an  arsenal, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  national  coll.,  and  a  coll.  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Brit.  R.  Caths.     Pop.  26,172. 

Doiial  Bible,  Tlie,  was  translated  by  Eng.  R.  Cath.  di- 
vines cciniieited  fir.st  with  the  coll.  at  Rheims,  and  afterward 
with  tlio  coll.  at  Douai.  The  N.  T.  was  pub.  at  Rheims  in 
1582,  the  O.  T.  at  Douai  in  1609-10.  Both  wei'e  translated 
from  the  Vulgate.  The  annotations  were  copious  and  in- 
tensely R.  Cath.  Numerous  eds.  have  appeared,  which 
greatlv  varv,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes.  (See  Cotton, 
'j?/in//<---  am'l  OoH'ay.) 

Dousiy  (Chables  Abel),  a  Fr.  gen.,  b.  in  1809,  served  in 
Algeria,  in  tlie  Crimean  war,  and  in  1859  in  It.,  where  he  dis- 
tingtiishcd  himself  at  Solferino  ;  became  in  1866  gen.  of  di- 
vision, and  1869  inspector  of  the  military  acad.  at  St.  Cyr. 
In  the  Fr.-Ger.  war  he  commanded  tlie  2d  division  imder 
MacMahon,  and  was  killed  Aug.  4,  1870,  in  the  battle  of 
Weissenburg. 

Douay  (Felix),  a  Fr.  gen.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  b. 
in  1816,  seiTed  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  in  the  It.  war,  and  as 
gen.  of  division  in  1862  in  Mex.  In  the  war  against  Ger.  he 
commanded  the  7th  army  corps,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Se- 
dan, and  having  returned  to  Fr.  in  1871,  organized  an  army 
against  the  insurgents  in  Paris.  He  was  the  first  to  enter 
Paris  on  May  22.  After  the  restoration  of  order  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  4th  army  corps. 

Double  Consciousness,  sometimes  called  Double 
Personality,  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  involving  con- 
fusion in  tlie  idea  of  personal  identity.  Persons  with  this 
disorder  are  variously  affected.  Somie  appear  to  be  pos- 
sessed at  one  time  of  one  personality,  at  another  of  an- 
other. In  this  form  of  the  phenomenon  neither  conscious- 
ness has  any  knowledge  of  the  other,  nor  can  the  person 
affected  remember  in  one  state  the  events  which  happened 
during  the  other.     (See  Wayl.\nd's  Intellectual  Phllos.) 

Doub'leday  (Abner),  b.  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  26, 
1819,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1842 ;  became  a  capt.  in  1855,  and 
was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Ft.  Sumter  in  Apr.  1801.  It  is 
stated  that  he  fired  the  first  gun  for  the  U.  (Apr.  12) ;  was 
made  ma.j.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  1862. 

Double,  or  Binary  Stars.  It  was  announced  in 
1803  by  Sir  William  Ilerschel  that  there  exist  systems  of  2 
stars  which  revolve  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 
Many  such  systems  have  been  discovered  since,  some  of 
which  have  immensely  long  periods,  and  some  shorter  ones. 
The  period  of  61  Cygiii  is  about  .500  yrs.  ;  that  of  a  Gemi- 
norum  is  about  250  yrs.,  and  that  of  t)  Coronfe  is  only  43  yrs. 
In  some  of  the  systems  the  2  stars  are  of  different  colors, 
which  are  frequently  complementary.  Many  thousand 
double  stars  have  been  observed  and  catalogued. 

Doubloon'  [Fr.  dovblon ;  Sp.  doblon,  from  doUar,  to 
"double"],  a  Sp.  gold  coin  nearly  equivalent  to  $16.  It  is 
the  double  of  a  pistole. 

Doug'las,  the  name  of  an  anc.  noble  family  of  Scot, 
which  has  prodncrd  many  eminent  men.  The  first  member 
of  the  family  who  appears  on  record  was  William  of  Doug- 
las, who  lived  about  1175-1200. 

Doug-las  (Archibald),  fifth  earl  of  Angus,  surnamed 
Bell  tub  Cat,  was  a  son  of  George,  the  fourth  earl,  who 
d.  in  1462.  He  (the  son)  was  a  powerful  and  ambitious  sub- 
ject, and  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  was  the 
father  of  Gawiu  Douglas,  the  poet,  and  of  other  sons.  D.  in 
1514.  His  grandson  Archibald  became  the  sixth  earl  of 
Angus,  and  married  in  1514  Margaret,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  Eng.  and  widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scot.  He 
had  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  Lennox 
and  the  mother  of  Lord  Darnley.  The  sixth  earl  d.  about 
1660,  and  his  title  was  inherited  by  his  nephew  George,  who 
was  a  brother  of  Regent  Morton.  The  eleventh  earl  of 
Angus  was  created  nianiuis  of  Douglas  in  1633.  (See  Hume, 
IIUI.  of  llii  Iloi/xi:x  of  DoiKihts  and  Angus.) 

Dou»'las  (Stephen  Arnold),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Amer.  statesmen  in  his  day,  was  b.  at  Brandon,  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt.,  Apr.  23,  1813,  of  poor  but  respectable  parentage.' 
His  father  d.  soon,  leaving  tiini  an  orphan.  Through  his 
mother's  exertions,  and  by  cin'igv  and  industry  on  his  own 
part,  he  acquired  a  limited  Eng.  education  ;  was  a  cabinet- 
maker by  trade.  Init  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
moved  to  111.,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  very 
small  of  stature,  and  at  the  bar  and  on  the  hustings  he  soon 
got  the  appellation  of  "Little  Giant."  He  was  elected 
atty.-gen.  of  111.  in  1835 ;  resigned,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.  In  1811  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  tlie  State  ;  resigned  in  1843,  and  took  a  seat 
in  U.  S.  House  of  Reps.,  where  he  immediately  took  position 
among  the  foremost.  He  opposed  sectional  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  was  for  leaving  that  question  where 
the  const,  had  left  it,  and  took  an  active  part  with  Mr.  Clay 
in  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850.  He  was  a  prominent 
Dem.  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1852.  when  Franklin 
Pierce  was  nominated.  He  advocated  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Kan.  and  Neb.  bills  in  1851,  and  was  again  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1856,  when  James 
Buclianan  was  nominated.  His  name  was  a  third  time 
presented  for    the  presidency  to  the  Dem.   convention  at 


Charleston  in  1860,  when,  though  he  received  a  large  major- 
ity vote,  yet  failed  to  get  a  %  majority  of  the  entire  body, 
whereupon  the  minority  seceded  from  the  convention  and 
subsequently  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ky.  and 
Joseph  Lane  of  Or.  ;  the  regularly  constituted  organization, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  split,  supported  I),  for  Pres. 
and  Ilerschel  V.  Johnson  of  Ga.  for  V.-P.  The  "Amer- 
ican "  party  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tenn.  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Mass.,  and  the  Reps.  Abraham  Lincoln  of  111.  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Me.  So  there  were  4  tickets  in  the 
field.  The  result  was  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  electoral  coll.,  while  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  otlier  candidates  gave  a  popular  maiority 
against  them  of  over  a  million  votes.  Mr.  D.  d.  Jiine  3, 
1861.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
of  inflexible  integrity.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Doug'lass  (David  Bates),  a  civil  and  military  engineer, 
b.  at  Ponipton,  N.  J.,  Mar.  21, 1790,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  Sept. 
18,  1813,  and  Oct.  1,  1813,  was  appointed  a  second  lieut.  in 
the  corps  of  engineers  U.  S.  A.  He  entered  upon  duty  at 
W.  Pt.  as  commander  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  was  later 
commander  of  the  post.  In  the  war  with  G.  Brit,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  siege  of  Ft.  Erie,  fol- 
lowed by  the  memoi-able  sortie  from  that  work  Sept.  17, 
1814,  breaking  the  enemy's  lines  and  compelling  him  to  re- 
tire ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  first  lieut.  and  bre- 
vet capt.  In  1815  he  became  a  prof,  at  W.  Pt.  and  was  also 
astronomical  sui-veyor  of  the  commission  for  determining 
the  U.  S.  boundary  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  in  1819  ;  Mar.  1, 
1831,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  and  was  at  once 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Morris  Canal  Co.,  introduc- 
ing incliiu'd  jilanes  in  place  of  locks  on  that  canal,  which 
was  carried  forward  to  a  successful  completion  in  1832. 
During  this  yr.  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  natural  philos. 
and  civil  engineering  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
but  reUnquished  this  position  in  1833  and  became  one  of 
the  engineers  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  from  1833  to  1835, 
during  which  time  he  made  the  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  supplymg  the  city  of  New  York  with  water  from 
the  Croton  River,  the  entire  duty  falling  upon  him.  Major  D. 
showed  so  clearly  the  practicability  of  the  project  that  the 
necessary  legislation  to  procure  its  execution  was  obtained 
in  May  1834,  and  as  chief  engineer  he  completed  the  plans 
and  laid  out  the  line  of  the  aqueduct.  He  then  located  and 
planned  Greenwood  Cemetery.  In  1840  he  resigned  his 
superintendence  of  Greenwood  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Kenyon  Coll.,  O.,  with  which  inst.  he  remained  till  1844, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  engaged  until  1848 
as  chief  engineer  to  plan  and  lay  out  the  Albany  and  Que. 
cemeteries,  and  in  engineering  work  for  the  supply  of 
Brooklyn  with  water.  In  1848  he  accepted  a  call  from 
Geneva  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  as  prof,  of  math.,  which  position  he  re- 
tained during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    D.  Oct.  9,  1849. 

Douglass  (Frederick),  an  orator,  originally  a  slave,  b. 
in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  about  1817.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write  by  stealth,  ran  away  from  his  master  in  1838,  and  be- 
came a  resident  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  1841  he  began  to 
give  public  lectures  against  slavery.  He  afterward  became 
the  ed.  of  the  North  Star,  a  journal  pub.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  1870  he  began  to  edit  the  National  Era.  In  1872  he  was 
the  first  in  tlie  list  of  presidential  electors  chosen  by  the 
Rep.  party  of  State  of  N.  Y.  ;  U.  S.  Marshal,  D.  C.  1877-81. 

Dou'ro  [Sp.  Duero ;  anc.  Vurius],  a  river  of  Sp.  and 
Port.,  rises  in  Old  Castile,  flows  generally  W.  until  it  touches 
the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Port.  It  next  runs  S.  W.,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Sp.  and  Port.  Resuming  a 
W.  direction,  it  traverses  the  N.  part  of  Port,  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  3  ra.  below  Oporto.  Its  navigation  is  difficult. 
Length,  nearly  500  m. 

Dove  (in  nat.  hist).    See  Pigeon. 

Dove  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  root  akin  to  "  dive ;" 
Lat.  colurnba ;  Ger.  Taube].  The  D.  in  Chr.  art  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  purity  and  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Issuing 
from  the  lips  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs,  it  represents  the 
soul  purified  by  suffering.  With  an  olive  branch  in  its 
mouth,  it  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  In  Catholic  chs.  the  pyx 
or  ciborium  containing  the  Host  is  sometimes  in  form  of  a  D. 

Do'ver  (anc.  Dubris),  a  seaport  of  Eng.,  on  Dover  Strait, 
60  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Lond.,  27  m.  from  Calais,  Fr.,  and  21  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Continent.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  S.  E.  R:  R.,is  connected  by  daily  steamers  with  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  communication  with 
Fr.  It  is  defended  by  Dover  Castle,  a  large  and  strong 
work  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Roms.,  standing 
upou  chalk  cliffs  320  ft.  high.  The  harbor  i.3  protected  by  a 
liier  of  solid  masonry  60  ft.  wide  and  extending  about  1800 
ft.  into  the  sea.    Pop.  30,270. 

Dover,  cap.  of  Del.  and  of  Kent  co.,  on  R.  R.,  48  m.  S.  of 
Wilmington  and  about  5  m.  W.  of  Del.  Bay.  It  has  a  State- 
house,  with  a  State  library,  and  an  acad.  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  fruit-growing-section.  Pop.  1870, 
1906  ;  1880,  2811  ;  1885,  about  3500. 

Dover,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Strafford  co.,  N. 
H.,  on  Cocheco  River,  68  m.  N.  of  Boston  and  12  m.  N.  W. 
of  Portsmouth ;  is  at  head  of  sloop-navigation  and  at 
lower  falls  of  the  river,  which  has  here  a  fall  of  32  ft.  and 
affords  abundant  water-power.  It  has  a  higli  school,  a 
private  acad.,  and  a  city  library.  It  was  founded  in  162;^,  and 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State.     Pop.  1870,  9294 ;  1880,  11,687. 

Dover,  Blorris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.,  the  Morris  Canal,  and 
the  Kockaway  River,  33  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Newark.  Has  ex- 
tensive iron  and  steel  works.     Pop.  1880,  2958. 

Dover's  Powder  [named  from  Dr.  Dover,  its  inventor, 
an  Eng.  phys.J  (Puliig  Ipecacuaii/iaet  Opii)  consists  of  ipe- 
cacuanha and  opium  in  fine  powder,  60  gi-ains  each ;  sul- 
I>liate  of  potassa,  a  troy  ounce  ;  rubbed  together  to  a  very 
fine  powder.  D.  P.  acts  as  a  sudorific,  and  where  the  brain 
is  unaffected  and  the  tongue  and  skin  moist  is  of  great 
service.  Its  composition  now  differs  considerably  from 
that  given  in  Dover's  formula. 
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Dover,  Strait  of  [Fr.  Paf  tie  Ca/aii> ;  Lat.  Fre/iim  Gal- 
lU-iim],  separates  Ens;,  from  Fr.,  and  eonnects  the  Eng. 
Channel  with  the  N.  .Sea.  At  the  narrowest  point  it  is  about 
•,V  m.  wide,  witli  a  depth  of  from  t!  to  -.?,)  fathoms. 

Do^v,  or  Douw  (Gkuard),  a  Dut.  painter,  b.  at  Leyden 
Apr.  17.  1013,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  excelled  in 
ehiarosi-uro  and  in  teehnical  skill,  and  finished  his  works 
with  excessive  delicacy.  Produced  Tfie  Vhailatan.  The 
Uropsical  Woman,  and  f/ie  Village  Grocer.    D.  Feb.  1675. 

Dow  (Lorenzo),  an  eccentric  Meth.  preacher,  b.  in  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1777.  He  labored  in  many  States  of 
the  i"..  and  also  in  Enjr.  and  Ire.     D.  Feb.  2,  1834. 

Dow  (Xeal).  a  reformer,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1803.    As 

a  member  of  the  lejrislature  of  that  .State  he  procured  In 

1851  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  ardent 

I        spirits,  which  is  called  the  "Maine  law;"  became  a  brig.- 

gen.  of  U.  volunteers  early  in  1862. 

Dowa'giae,  citv,  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  Dowagiac 
River.  105  m.  E.  of  Chicago.     Pop.  1880,  2100  ;  1884,  2351. 

Dow'er  [from  the  Fr.  doner,  to  "endow"],  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  Eng.,  is  an  estate  for  life  which  a  widow  has  in 
1^  part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  her  husband 
was  seized  beneficially,  or  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage. 

1.  The  Xalure  of  the  Estate.— Tf.  pas.ses  through  3  stages. 
While  the  husband  lives  it  is  but  an  inchoate  right  and  in- 
capable of  enforcement.  Should  the  husband  sell  to  a 
stranger  and  leave  her  destitute,  she  would  have  no  claim 
to  the  land  while  the  husband  lived.  On  her  husband's 
death,  and  before  D.  is  assigned,  she  has  a  right  of  action. 
After  D.  is  assigned  she  has  an  estate  in  the  land.  The 
rights  of  D.  depend  upon  a  rule  of  law  which  is  founded  on 
public  policy.  The  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  sit- 
uated governs  it. 

2.  The  Requisites  of  Z>.— These  are  threefold— marriage, 
seizin  of  the  husband,  and  his  death.  The  leadmg  ques- 
tions ou  this  subject  concern  seizin.  By  this  is  meant  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  a  present  estate  of  freehold,  which  may 
descend  to  the  husband's  heirs.  There  can  be  no  D.  in  an 
estate  for  jrs.,  however  long  it  may  last.  Nor  can  there  be 
in  a  reversionary  estate  which  is  preceded  by  a  prior  estate 
of  freehold  or  for  life  owned  by  another  person,  though 
there  may  be  where  the  prior  estate  is  for  yrs.  The  widow 
of  a  trustee  cannot  be  endov^'ed,  as  he  is"  not  a  beneficial 
owner.  This  proposition  would  be  applied  to  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  partner,  who  could  only  be  endowed  subject  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  partnership.  Formerly, 
the  trust  estate  itself  was  not  the  subject  of  D.  This  rule 
does  not  prevail  in  the  U.  S.,  and  D.  may  sometimes  be  had 
in  money,  which  by  a  legal  fiction  is  a  substitute  for  land. 
Whenever  the  husband's  estate  is  defeated  by  a  superior 
title,  D.  falls  with  It. 

3.  Assignment  of  B.—As  D.  is  J^  part  of  the  husband's  es- 
tate, it  rnust  be  assigned  either  by  the  parties  or  by  act  of 
the  law.  Certain  legal  rules  must  regularly  be  followed, 
when  D.  is  said  to  be  assigned  of  common  right.  These 
may  be  relaxed  by  agreement  under  seal,  when  the  assign- 
ment is  said  to  be  against  common  right. 

4.  Barring  of  i>.— The  right  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  husband.  Creditors  also  take  subject  to 
this  claim.  It  can  in  general  be  barred  only  by  the  wife's 
own  act,  as  by  joining  in  a  conveyance  with  the  husband, 
or  by  a  jointure  settled  before  marriage.  The  husband  ! 
often  in  his  wiU,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  gives  ! 
his  wife  property  in  lieu  of  D.  In  this  case  she  may,  after 
his  death,  elect  to  take  such  property  or  her  D.,  but  cannot 
take  both.  This  right  occasioned  much  inconvenience  in 
Eng.  by  impeding  the  conveyance  of  property.  For  this 
reason,  by  the  Dower  act  of  Aug.  29,  1833,  the  right  of  D. 
was  virtually  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  husband 
in  the  case  of  all  marriages  contracted  after  Jan.  1,  1834. 
The  husband  may  now  dispose  of  his  lands  by  will  or  other- 
wise, free  from  any  claim  of  D.  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  If, 
however,  he  dies  intestate,  his  widow,  under  the  statute  of 
distribution,  receives  not  merely  for  life,  but  absolutely,  J^ 
of  his  personal  estate.  In  the  U.  S.  the  gen.  rules  of  the 
Eng.  common  law  still  prevail.  As  a  gen.  rule,  also,  at  least 
%  of  the  husband's  personal  estate  is  given  to  the  wife,  as 
by  the  Eng.  statute  of  distribution.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

DoAV'liiig  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  co.  of  Sussex,  Eng., 
May  12,  1807,  became  a  resident  of  the  U.  S.  in  1832,  and  a 
Bap.  preacher  of  New  York.  Wrote  Vindication  of  the  Baps. 
and  Hist,  of  Romanism.     D.  July  4,  1878. 

Down,'  or  Dune  [Fr.  dune,  from  the  Celtic  dnn,  a 
"  hill "],  sand-banks  or  sand-hills  which  the  sea  gathers  and 
forms  along  its  shores.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  Eng.  to 
larjfe  tracts  of  poor  hilly  land  covered  with  short  grass,  es- 
pecially to  2  broad  ridges  of  undulating  chalk-hills  S.  of  the 
Thames,  known  as  the  N.  and  the  S.  D..  the  former  being 
nearly  120  m.  long.  They  produce  the  aromatic  grass  upon 
which  the  s.  D.  sheep  are  pastured. 

Dowu'lng  (Andrew  Jackson),  a  landscape-gardener 
and  pomologist,  b.  atNewburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1815.  Hewas 
almost  entirely  self-taught.  Wrote  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Oardening,  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  Amer.,  and  Voltage  Residences.    D.  July  28,  1852. 

Downingtown,  Pa.     See  Appendix. 

DoAvns,  The,  a  portion  of  the  N.  Sea  off  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Eng.,  protected  by  Goodwin  Sands,  a  natural  breakwater. 
This  harbor  of  refuge  is  8  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide,  is  safe  ex- 
cept during  a  S.  wind,  and  in  time  of  war  is  a  rendezvous 
for  the  R.  N. 

Dow'ry  [from  the  Fr.  doner,  to  "  endow;"  Lat.  dos ;  Fr. 
dot],  the  marriage  portion  brought  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 
This  term  is  often  confounded  with  doiver,  but  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification. 

Doyles'toivn,  cap.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Phila.,  lias  a  public  librarv  and  2  private  acads.    It  is 
much  frequented  by  summer  visitors  from  Phila.    Pop.  1870. 
1601 :  1880,  2070. 
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Dracje'na  Dra'co,  or  Draj^on  Tree,  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Liliacea;,  some  examples  of  which  gi'ow  to 
prodigious  size  in  the  Canaries  and  India.  The  height  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  stem,  and  the  head  is 
crowned  with  short  branches  having  tufts  of  sword-shaped 
leaves.  It  produces  a  part  of  the  resin  called  dragon's 
blood.  A  specimen  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  is  described  by 
Humboldt  as  having  a  stem  about  45  ft.  in  circumference  iii 
1799.  It  had  the  same  measurement  in  1402.  It  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Guanches,  and  its  hollow  trunk  was  con- 
verted by  their  conquerors  into  a  chapel. 

Dracliiu,  or  Dram  [Gr.  Spaxt^v ;  Fr.  drachme ;  Lat. 
drachma],  in  avoirdupois  weight  (written  dra?n),  is  '/is  of  an 
ounce  ;  in  apothecaries'  weight  (written  drachm),  }/k  of  an 
ounce  troy.  In  apothecaries'  measurement  the  fluid-drachm 
is  ^  of  a  fluid-ounce.  The  drachma  was  also  a  Gr.  silver 
coin,  varying  in  value  in  different  states,  that  of  Athens 
being  worth  nearly  20-cents. 

Dra'co  [ApaKwj-],  a  Gr.  phys..  son  of  the  celebrated  phvs. 
Hippocrates,  to  whom  some  of  the  w'ritings  that  pass  under 
the  name  of  the  latter  are  ascribed. 

Dra'co,  or  Dra'con  [Gr.  ApiKu^).  an  Athenian  legis- 
lator who  was  archon  in  020  b.  c,  and  author  or  compCer  of 
the  first  written  laws  among  the  Athenians.  This  code  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  time  of  Solon,  who  substituted 
milder  penalties.  The  term  draconic  is  sometimes  applied  to 
laws  wiiich  are  excessively  severe. 

Draco,  or  The  Dragon,  a  constellation  of  the  N. 
hemisphere.  From  observations  upon  the  star  y  Draconis, 
Bradley  was  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light. 

Draco  [\p6.Kiav'],  of  Stratonicea,  in  Caria,  a  Gr.  gramma- 
rian, wiio  flourished  probably  about  125  a.  d.  A  treatise  on 
Gr.  metres  (irepl  ixirpiav  ■noi.rjTi.Kuiv)  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Dracon'tiuni  [Gr.  &paK6vTiov,  a  "  little  dragon,"  prob- 
ably from  the  burning  taste  of  some  species],  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Aracea?.  The  I),  polyphyllum.  a 
native  of  Guiana,  India,  and  Japan,  has  a  powerful  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  asthma. 
The  flower  emits  an  intolerable  stench  wiien  it  first  opens. 
The  D.  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  skunk-cabbage 
(Symplocarpus  fo'tidvs), -which  has  similar  med.  properties. 
It  is  kindred  to  the  true  D.,  and  like  it  has  a  strong  offensive 
odor. 

Dracou'tius,  a  Chr.  poet  of  Sp.  who  lived  under  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  about  431  a.  d.  Isidorus  ascribes  to  him  a  poem 
in  hexameter  verse  entitled  Hexaemeron,  a  poetical  naiTation 
of  the  6  days  of  Creation. 

Drag'oiuan  [Fr.  drogman  ;  It.  dragomano,  a  corruption 
of  the  Ar.  tarjuman,  "interpreter"],  a  name  given  in  the 
Levant  to  an  Interpreter  or  guide  for  foreigners.  The  D.  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  is  a  Tur.  officer,  wiio  foims  the  medium  of 
communication  between  his  ov^^l  govt,  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  interpreters  attached 
to  European  embassies  and  consulates  in  the  Levant.  They 
and  their  families  are  not  subject  to  the  Tur.  law's,  but  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  embassies  which  they  serve. 

Dragon.     See  Flying  Dragon. 

Drag'on,  a  name  given  to  a  fabulous  monster,  repre- 
sented in  the  mythology  of  many  nations  as  a  huge  winged 
serpent.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  is  used  for  the  personifica- 
tion of  sin.  and  in  Chr.  art  it  is  the  type  of  sin  and  idolatry. 
Hercules,  Perseus,  and  Apollo  in  Gr.  mythologj',  and  Thor 
in  the  Scandinavian,  were  renowned  as  D.-sla"yers,  as  was 
St.  George  in  the  early  Chr.  legends.  The  D.  is  still  an 
heraldic  bearing  in  Europe. 

Among  the  Chi.  the  D.  was  believed  to  be  a  being  of  super- 
human power,  a  sort  of  deity,  and  hence  became  a  svTnbol 
of  divinity.  According  to  Chi.  tradition,  some  of  the  ear- 
liest emps.  of  that  country  are  represented  as  having  the 
form  of  flying  D.,  and  representations  of  such  D.  belong  to 
the  heraldry  of  the  imperial  coat-of-arms. 

Drag'oiiet,  a  name  applied  to  species  of  CaUionymus. 
The  ventral  fins  are  larger  than  the  pectorals  and  placed 
under  the  throat,  and  the  gill-openings  are  reduced  to  a 
small  hole  on  each  side  of  the  nape.  The  common  European 
species  is  CaUionymus  lyra. 

Dragon-Fly,  or  Devil's  Darning-Needle,  the 
popular  name  of  Libellulida?.  They  have  large  globular 
heads,  strong  mandibles,  eyes  lateral,  large,  and  projecting, 
antenna?  short,  4  narrow,  gauze-like  wings,  strongly  reticu- 
lated, and  the  abdomen  often  remarkably  slender.  They 
devour  other  insects  with  great  voracity. 

Dragonnade',  the  persecutions  which  the  Fr.  Prots. 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  called  because  dra- 
goons ( Fi-.  dragons)  were  employed,  under  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  functionaries,  as  instruments  of  the  persecution. 

Dragon's  Blood,  or  Ouni  Dragon  [Lat.  sanguis 
draconis).  a  resin  obtained  from  various  trees  growing  hi 
warm  climates.  Among  these  are  the  Bracana  Draco,  the 
red  sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  Santaiinus)  of  the  E.  I.,  the 
Plerocarpus  Draco,  a  leguminous  tree  of  S.  Amer..  and  the 
Calamus  Draco,  an  E.  I.  rattan  palm.  The  D.  B.  of  com- 
merce is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  smooth  and  brittle, 
and  dissolves  in  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution  is 
used  for  staining  leather,  wood,  and  even  marble.  The  resin 
is  also  an  ingredient  of  some  varnishes  and  lacquei-s.  It 
comes  from  the  Moluccas.  Socotra.  Brazil,  and  Teneriffe. 

Drain'age,  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  from  the 
soil,  either  by  means  of  canals  and  open  ditches,  or  by  under- 
ground sewers,  pipes,  and  hollow  tiles.  There  is  very  little 
ground  that  is  not  too  wet  in  rainy  weather  and  too  dry  in 
droughts.  Tiiorough  D.  relieves  the  first  c\il  and  mitigates 
the  bad  effects  of  dry  weather.  When  soil  is  drenched  with 
water  and  dried  liy"  evaporation,  it  becomes  hard.  Land 
that  is  dried  by  D.  is  porous  and  permeable  to  the  dews  and 
showei-s,  wiiile  the  soil  deepened  by  D.  permits  growing 
crops  to  put  forth  longer  roots,  and  thus  become  secured 
against  drought.  Good  D.  also  diminislies  the  number  of 
malarial  fevers.  Underground  D.  is  the  best  for  all  except 
marshy  lands.    Drains  made  of  pipes  of  porous  burned  clay 
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are  the  most  effective.  Tliev  sliould  be  laid  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  be  thoroughly  dined  after  rains,  and  deep 
enougrh  to  escape  the  plougli.  and  without  curves  or  angles 
in  their  vertical  plane.  Draining  lakes  and  marshes  requires 
much  engineering  skill.  In  Hoi.,  steam-pumps,  windmills, 
and  tide-gates  are  extensively  employed. 

Drainage  of  Cities.    See  Skwer. 

Drake  (Benjamin  M.).  D.  D..  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
S.,  b.  in  >".  C.  Sept.  11.  1800.  He  joined  the  Teuu.  Confer- 
ence in  1820,  but  the  next  yr.  was  transferred  to  the  Miss. 
Conference,  in  which  he  rose  to  a  very  high  position.  He 
built  the  first  Meth.  ch.  in  Kew  Orleans,  was  pres.  of  Eliza- 
beth Female  Acad,  (the  first  Meth.  school  established  in 
Miss.),  and  was  pres.  of  Centenary  Coll.    D.  1860. 

Drake  (Charles  D.),  a  jurist,  a  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
b.  at  Cin.,  O.,  Apr.  11,  1811.  He  served  as  mdpn.  in  the 
uavj'  1827-30,  and  was  admitted  to  the  O.  bar  in  183;3  ;  in  1834 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  was  U.  S.  Senator  1867-71,  and  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  in  1871. 
Edited  Law  of  Attachments. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  an  Eng.  navigator,  b.  in  Devonshire 
about  1540.  He  obtained  a  commission  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1570,  cruised  in  the  AV.  I.,  and  enriched  himself  by 
plunder  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  He  conducted  in  1572  an 
expedition  against  the  Sp.  in  Amer.,  and  saw  the  Pacific  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  He  sailed  in  1577  with  5  vessels, 
entered  the  Pacific,  and  sacked  several  towns  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  Hoping  to  find  another  passage  to  tlie  Atlantic,  he 
sailed  northward  to  lat.  48°,  but  failed,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  next  steered  to  the  Moluccas, 
returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  aiiived  at  Plymouth 
in  Sept.  1579.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe.  The  queen  rewarded  him  with  knight- 
hood. In  1587,  when  Sp.  was  preparing  the  Armada,  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  where  he  destroyed  nearly  100 
vessels  and  captured  immense  booty.  The  exploit  was  called 
"  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  He  was  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet  which  in  1588  opposed  the  Invincible  Armada.  In 
1592  he  was  elected  to  Pari.    D.  Dec.  27,  1595. 

Drake  (Francis  Samuel),  an  author,  b.  at  Northwood, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  22,  1838;  pub.  a  Bid.  of  Amer.  Biography  and 
Life  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox.    D.  Feb.  22,  1885. 

Drake  (Joseph  Kodman),  a  poet,  b.  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Aug.  7, 1795.  He  studied  med.,  and  grad.  about  1815. 
Among  his  works  are  The  Cul2mt  Fay  and  verses  on  the 
Amer.  flag.    D.  Sept.  21,  1820. 

Drake  (Samuel  Gardner),  an  historical  writer,  b.  at 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1798.  Wrote  Indian  Biography  and 
Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Boston.    D.  1875. 

Drama,  dra'ma  [Gr.  Spafia,  from  Spdio,  to  "  do,"  to  "  act ;" 
literally,  an  "acting,"  a  "performance  ;"  Pr.  drame ;  Ger., 
Dut.,  Dan.,  Sp.,  and  Port,  drama  ;  It.  dramma  ;  Swe.  dram], 
signified  onginaUy  the  exhibition  of  human  actions  upon  the 
stage.  The  anc.  Gr.  D.  had  its  origin  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of  the  wildest 
gayety,  sometimes  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  Hence  arose  the 
Gr.  comedy,  which  gained  its  highest  development  in  Aris- 
tophanes, and  tragedy,  which  foinid  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion in  .^schylus,  Euripedes,  and  Sophocles.  The  Rom.  D. 
was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Grs.  Plautus  and  Terence 
were  the  chief  comic  dramatists,  Seneca  the  only  tragic  one 
of  note.  The  Hindoo  D.  possesses  some  Avorks  of  ^reat 
merit,  notable  among  which  is  the  Sakoontald  ("  Lost  Ring") 
of  Kalidasa  (about  50  b.  c),  which  is  pronounced  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  The  Japanese  aiid  Chi. 
have  also  D.,  a  feature  of  which  is  that  the  performance  of 
one  of  them  sometimes  occupies  several  days.  The  D.  of  mod- 
ern Europe  had  its  origin  in  the  "miracle  plays  "  presented 
by  the  Ch.,  or  with  its  sanction.  But  it  has  developed  itself  so 
as  to  form  not  merely  a  popular  amusement,  but  to  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  lit.  of  every  laug.  Among  the  dra- 
matists whose  works  have  become  classic  are:  In  Eng., 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Mars- 
ton,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Knowles ;  Fr.,  CorneLUe,  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  Voltaire  ;  Ger.,  Goethe  and  Schiller;  It.,  Alfleri, 
Manzoni,  and  Silvio  Pellico ;  Sp.,  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega.  Their  works  belong  to  the  D.  of  the  closet  as  well  as 
of  the  stage.  Beside  these  there  are  innumerable  dramatists 
whose  works  are  intended  solely  for  scenic  presentation. 

Dra'per  (Henry),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  7,  1837,  grad.  at  med.  dept.  of  Univ.  of  City  of  New 
York  1858;  became  prof,  of  physiology  there  in  1860,  and 
pub.  Textbook  of  Vhem.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  pho- 
tographic and  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.    D.  Nov.  20,  1882. 

Draper  (John  William),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  chemist  and 
writer,  b.  near  Liverpool,  Eng.,  May  5,  1811,  ed.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Lond.,  and  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  18:33 ;  gi'ad.  as  M.  D. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  18:36,  was  prof,  of  chem.  and  physiology 
at  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  prof. 
of  chem.  in  the  newly  founded  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  York.  In  18:39  he  took  the  first  photographic  portrait 
ever  taken  from  the  life.  He  discovered  many  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  pub.  them  (1841-50). 
Wrote  Human  Physiolofjy,  Statical  and  Dynamical,  of  the 
Conditions  an  d  Course  of  Life  in  Man,  and  a  Hist,  of  tM  Amer, 
C.  War.    1).  Jan.  4,  1882. 

Draw' back,  in  commercial  affairs,  is  a  remission  of 
duties  paid  on  imports,  on  their  re-exportation.  It  is  also 
used  of  repayment  of  duties  on  articles  produced  in  a  coun- 
try and  entered  specially  foi  exjiortatiou.  In  the  U.  S.  there 
can  be  no  duties  on  exports,  this  being  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  const.  Adam  Smitli  huhls  that  this  latter  form  of  D. 
can  never  occasion  the  cxpcjrtation  of  more  produce  than 
would  have  been  exported  if  there  had  been  no  duty.  As 
for  the  other  form,  it  may  be  highly  advantageous  to  a 
merchant  in  sudden  changes  of  c<jmmereial  affairs  to  be 
able  to  change  the  destination  of  his  cargo  from  a  pt.  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  it  to  another  where  a  demand  has 
Bprung  up  suddenly.    .  T.  D.  Woolsey. 


Draw'ing,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  the  delineation  of  form  in 
contradistinction  to  color,  light,  and  shade,  and,  as  it  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  anat.,  proportion,  and  perspective, 
is  the  foundation  of  everything  in  art,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  a  finished  painting.  In  power  and  beauty  of 
D.  the  It.  and  Flemish  schools  stand  pre-eminent.  When 
Gr.  art  had  attained  its  highest  perfection,  D.  was  a  regular 
branch  of  education,  as  it  is  now  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 

Dray'toii  (William  Henry),  a  patriot,  b.  in  S.  C.  Sept. 
1742.  Was  clidsen  chief-justice  of  S.  C.  in  1776,  and  pres.  of 
that  State  ill  1777.  In  1778  he  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental <  (iiig.  D.  Sept.  3,  1779,  leaving  in  MS.  a  Hist,  of  the 
Rex'oliitiiiii.  wliich  was  pub.  by  his  son. 

Dredfiiiiy;  and  Scouriiig:,  terms  apphed  to  those  proc- 
esses l)y  wliiili  materials  are  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
ship-channels  and  harbors,  and  the  navigable  depth  of  water 
increased  theieby.  By  dredging  is  meant  more  particularly 
the  raising  of  the  materials  to  the  .surface  by  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, and  their  transportation  and  deposition  elsewhere, 
while  scouring  implies  their  gradual  and  progressive  removal 
by  the  force  of  the  cuiTeiit.  In  order  to  increase  the  effec- 
tive scouring-power  of  streams  it  is  customary  to  naiTow 
and  straighten  their  natural  water-way  by  bulkheads,  jet- 
ties, and  other  works  of  improvement,  and  sometimes  the 
drainage  waters  in  inland  and  the  ebb  flow  in  tidal  streams 
are  held  back  by  gates,  and  let  out  througli  the  channel  at 
stated  periods  with  great  violence.  This  method  of  scouring, 
called/ff.sAz/ijr  ov flushing,  is  a  very  efficient  mode  of  D.  in  the 
few  locations  favorable  for  its  application.  At  Ramsgate. 
Dover,  and  other  places  in  Eng.  large  scouring-basins  or  res- 
ervoirs to  retain  the  water  have  been  constructed.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  .scouring,  the  bottom  may  be  loosened  up  by 
dragging  heavy  rakes  over  it  during  the  period  of  strongest 
current.  The  oldest  D. -machines  were  probably  of  this  char- 
acter, and  were  used  in  Hoi.  They  consisted  of  floating 
frames,  with  teeth  or  bars  projecting  down  to  the  bottom 
from  the  under  side,  which  stirred  up  the  sand  and  mud  as 
the  machine  was  floated  along  by  the  current. 

Where  bars  are  short,  with  deep  water  on  either  side,  or 
where  the  bottom  is  lumpy,  scrapers  have  been  advanta- 
geously employed  to  smooth  off  the  bottom.  The  material 
scraped  from  the  shoal  places  subsides  in  deep  water,  and 
the  available  depth  is  thereby  increased.  The  scrapers  may 
be  attached  to  a  tug  moving  up  and  down  the  channel,  or  to 
a  scow  towed  by  a  tug. 

The  mode  of  deepening  channels  by  stining  up  the  bottom 
in  streams  where  there  are  effective  currents  in  one  or  alter- 
nately in  both  directions,  has  been  successfully  followed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Miss.  River.  The  apparatus  used  was  a 
large  double-ender  dredge-boat,  of  like  shape  and  construc- 
tion at  both  ends,  provided  with  2  strongly  built  4-bladed 
propellers,  one  at  each  end,  on  separate  shafts,  powerfully 
driven  by  separate  engines,  and  with  water  compartments 
or  tanks,  such  that  when  they  are  empty  and  the  coal  bunk- 
ers full,  the  boat  will  draw  14  ft.,  and  when  full  22  ft.  The 
blades  of  the  propellers  extend  about  2  ft.  below  the  vessel's 
keel.  When  operating,  the  boat  is  sunk  by  means  of  her 
tanks  to  a  draught  fully  equal  to  and  generally  exceeding 
the  soundings  on  the  bar ;  she  then  steams  alternately  up 
and  down  the  channel,  cutting  her  way  through  and  stirring 
up  the  bottom  with  the  propellers.  The  material  thrown 
into  suspension  is  caiTied  off  by  the  current  and  subsides  in 
deep  water.  In  exceptional  cases  the  boat,  when  drawing 
15  ft.,  has  cut  her  way  through  where  there  were  but  10  ft. 
of  water.  The  up-stream  or  stern  end  of  the  boat  has  a  de- 
flector a  few  ft.  in  rear  of  the  propeller.  When  steaming 
down  stream  on  an  ebb  current,  the  effect  of  this  deflector 
is  to  carry  upwai-d  into  the  upper  and  stronger  current  the 
backwater  from  the  propeller,  and  consequently  the  solid 
material  with  which  it  is  charged.  Auxiliary  scrapers  are 
also  used  with  this  boat  to  stir  up  the  bottom  on  each  side 
of  the  propellers.  To  guard  against  stoppage  from  acci- 
dents, 2  boats  are  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
depth  of  20  ft.  at  low  tide. 

Scoojis  of  various  forms,  fiUed  by  drawing  them  along  tlie 
bottom,  and  then  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  eniiitying 
them  into  scows,  have  been  used  in  many  places— a  device 
which  was  afterward  extended  by  attaching  a  series  of 
.scoops  or  buckets  to  an  endless  belt  or  chain  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  or  over  an  opening  amidships,  and  work- 
ing over  pulleys  or  wheels  so  arranged  that  the  chain  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  to  suit  various  depths  of  water.  The  buck- 
ets descend  empty,  fill  themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  when 
they  rise  over  the  upper  wheel  discharge  into  troughs  leading 
to  scows  alongside. 

M'heel  Dredgers.— Instead  of  an  endless  chain  to  carry  the 
buckets,  these  are  sometimes  placed  upon  the  perimeter  of 
a  wheel  25  to  30  ft.  in  diameter,  or  larger,  according  to  the 
depth  to  be  dredged.  This  wheel  is  set  in  a  well  in  the 
boat,  its  axle  or  shaft  working  in  boxes  that  can  be  lower- 
ed or  raised  by  suitable  machinery  as  the  depth  requires 
As  the  wheel  revolves  the  buckets  scoop  themselves  full  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  ascending  lift  in  succession  the  upper 
end  of  a  shoot  adjusted  against  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel, 
which,  falling  back  to  its  place,  causes  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  to  unlatch,  and  the  contents  to  be  discharged  into 
the  shoot,  and  thence  into  a  scow  alongside.  The  dredge- 
boat  is  drawn  along  by  a  cable  leading  to  the  engine  at  the 
precise  rate  which  the  progress  of  the  excavation  requires. 

Clam-shell  Dredgers.— Each  dredge-boat  operates  Init  one 
bucket,  which  is  in  2  parts  hinged  together  horizontally, 
something  like  a  clam-shell,  with  arrangements  by  which 
it  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  same  power  which  lowers  and 
raises  it  through  the  water.  The  bucket,  being  opened  and 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  crane-jib,  descends  vertically 
through  the  water  until  it  rests  on  the  bottom.  It  is  then 
filled  by  closing  together  the  2  parts,  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  short  horizontal  trough  or  hollow  semi-cylinder  closed 
at  the  ends.  It  is  then  raised  out  of  the  .water,  swung 
round  over  a  scow,  opened  and  emptied. 
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Piimp-Drtil(fer.—\  novel  devit-e  for  utilizing  the  powei-s 
t>f  the  c-entrifugal  tlntinasre  pump  has  been  put  in  success- 
ful operation  by  the  writer  in  deepening  the  channel  over 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  John's  River.  Fla.  Ipon 
this  bar  the  ocean  swell,  which  ci>nstantly  prevails,  is  of 
such  exceptional  magnitude  and  \-iolence  that  the  usual 
method  of  D.  into  litrhtei-s  or  scows,  ordinaiily  pursued  in 
still  water  witli  either  of  the  dredgers  above  mentioned,  is 
entirelv  impracticable.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  provide 
a  suitable  steamer  by  chatter,  and  tit  her  out  with  a  9-inch 
centrifugal  drainage  pump.  2  branches  of  G-inch  suction 
pipe,  and  timber  bins  on  deck  for  holding  the  sand  pumped 
up  from  the  bottom  ;  the  pump  engine  to  be  driven  by 
steam  from  the  steamer's  boiler,  and  the  sand  to  be  dis- 
charged overboard  at  selected  points  by  flooding  the  bins 
with  clear  water  from  the  pump. 

T/u  Pump.—K  Xo.  9  centrifugal  drainage  pump  of  the 
Andrews  patent  is  located  on  the  main  deck  aft.  about  35 
ft.  from  the  stem-post.  Its  suction  and  discharge  openings 
are  each  9  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  suction  opening 
there  are  cijnnected.  by  a  -2- way  bi'anch-pipe,  i  O-inch  suc- 
tion-pipes, instead  of  one  9-inch,  as  usual,  the  object  being 
not  onlv  to  work  on  both  sides  of  the  boats  simultaneously, 
but  to  render  the  necessary  handling  of  the  pipes  as  easy 
and  prompt  as  possible.  The  m'j'iue  used  to  drive  the  pump 
consists  of  2  cylinders  connected  upon  one  crank  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  10  inches  in  diameter  by  10-inch 
stroke  each.  Steam  is  conveyed  from  the  steamer's  boiler 
to  the  pump-engine  through  a  3-inch  iron  pipe,  the  usual 
pressure  carried  upon  the  boiler  being  about  25  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  D.  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  steamer,  with  the  suction-pipes  up,  fli-st  crosses 
the  bar  to  the  outside,  then  turns  around  and  steams  slowly 
over  the  bar  with  just  sufficient  speed  to  maintain  steerage- 
way,  lowering  the  pipes  and  starting  tlie  pump  as  soon  as 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  is  reached.  Arriving  at  the  in- 
side, the  pump  is  stopped,  the  pipes  raised,  and  the  steamer 
turned  round  again.  She  then  crosses  slowly  to  the  out- 
side, pumping  as  before ;  and  the  quantity  of  sand  dis- 
charged into  the  bins  during  these  2  passages  over  the  bar 
is  a  load,  whether  great  or  small.  While  the  steamer  is 
turning  around  on  the  outside,  preparatory  to  taking  in 
another  load,  the  side  gates  of  the  bins  are  opened,  the  suc- 
tion pipes  are  raised  from  the  bottom,  and  the  pump  is  run 
at  full  speed  on  clear  water.  By  this  means,  a.ssi.sted  to 
some  extent  when  necessary  by  men  in  the  bins  with  hoes, 
the  sand  is  all  discharged  into  deep  water  by  the  time 
the  steamer  has  again  reached  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  bar, 
when  the  D.  is  resumed.  The  time  required  to  turn  the 
steamer  twice  is  12  to  13  minutes,  one  half  of  which,  or  the 
time  occupied  in  making  the  turn  on  the  inside,  is  lost,  as 
neither  the  work  of  D.  the  sand  nor  discharging  it  from  the 
bins  is  in  pnjgress  during  that  interval. 

With  a  centrifugal  drainage  pump  sand  can  be  easily  dis- 
charged at  a  height  of  30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  ; 
and  when  tlie  distance  to  which  it  has  to  be  conveyed  is  so 
gi-eat  that  open  troughs  from  the  discharge-pipe  to  the 
dumping-ground  cannot  have  sufficient  inclination  to  secure 
a  free  flow  of  the  sand  and  water,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  discharge  through  pipes,  increasing  the  power 
expended  in  proportion  to  their  length,  so  as  to  insure  a 
velocity  that  will  transport  the  sand  and  prevent  choking. 
The  pump  itself  should  in  all  cases  be  placed  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  would  generally  be  practicable  to  locate  it  from 
3  to  5  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  yProm  orifj.  art. 
in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore.] 

Dred  Scott  Case  (the  case  of  Scolt  vs.  Sandford  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  in  18.56,  19  Howard  R.  393).  A 
slave  named  Dred  Scott  was  carried  by  his  master  (Sand- 
ford)  from  Mo.  into  lU.  and  Wis.,  and  thence  back  to  3Io. 
Scott  was  descended  from  Afr.  ancestoi-s.  who  were  slaves. 
He  brought  an  action  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  to 
assert  his  title  to  freedom.  The  judgment  of  that  tribunal 
was  carried  by  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court.  It  was 
there  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  court  that  if  Scott  were 
assumed  to  be  free,  he  was  not  a  "  citizen  of  a  State,"  so  as 
to  bring  the  action :  and  further,  that  he  was  still  a  slave. 
Accordingly,  the  case  was  di.smissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  circuit  court.  In  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  stUl  a  slave,  the  court  held  that  the  act 
of  Cong,  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding  slaves  in 
the  TeiTS.  of  the  U.  S.,  N.  of  36°  30'  >'.  lat.,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  The  action  of  the  court  has  been  severely 
criticised  in  respect  to  this  last  point,  as  being  unwan-anted 
after  the  decision  was  made  that  Scott,  considered  as  a 
freeman,  was  not  a  citizen.  It  is  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  both  questions  under  the  pleadings  were  properly 
decided.  Some  recent  infoi-mation  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  the  decision  was  rendered  will  be  found  in 
letters  of  Justices  Campbell  and  Nelson  in  Tyler's  Life  of 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  pp.  382-385.  The  chief-justice,  when  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  made  an  historical  survey 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  tlie  Amer.  const.,  concerning  the  Afr.  race. 
Among  other  things  he  said :  "  They  (the  Afrs.)  had  for 
more  tlian  a  century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  i-ace,  either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far 
inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect.''  >[uch  injustice  has  been  done  him  by 
an  erroneous  statement,  still  occasionally  repeated,  that 
the  chief-justice  had  himself  affirmed  that  the  negro  had 
"no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."' 

T.  W.  DwuiUT. 

Dreisseu'ldse,  after  Dr.  Dreys.seii,  a  family  of  conchifer- 
ousmollusks.  with  the  mantle  closed  except  at  the  branchial 
and  anal  siphons  (which  are  prominent)  ;  the  anterior  ad- 
ductor supported  in  a  shell  within  the  beak  :  the  pedal  mus- 
cle single  and  posterior,  and  the  shell  mvtiliform  and  pearlv 
Inside. 


Drepa'niufs  (Latinus  Pacatus).  a  Gallic  rhetorician,  1>. 
in  Aquitania.  is  classed  among  the  Lat.  Panegyrists.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  proconsul  a.  d.  390.  Of  his  poetry  nothing 
remains  but  the  panegyric  which  he  delivered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enii).  Theodosius  in  3S9  a.  n. 

Dres'deii,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax.,  on  the  river 
Elbe.  110  m.  by  R.  R.  S.  of  Berlin  and  62  m.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Leipsic.  Steamers  navigate  the  river  up  to  this  point.  D.  is 
divided  by  the  Elbe  into  the  old  town  and  new  town,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  here  crf)S.';ed 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  The  most  remarkable  public  edifices 
are  the  royal  palace,  founded  in  1534  :  the  prince's  palace  : 
the  Japanese  palace  or  Augusteum  ;  the  Briihl  ten-ace  :  the 
Frauenkirche,  with  a  tower  3.55  ft.  high  :  the  R.  Cath.  ch.. 
with  a  tower  378  ft.  high,  and  the  Sophienkirche.  There  is 
a  public  library  containing  over  300.000  vols.,  an  acad.  of 
art,  a  museum  of  nat.  hist.,  and  a  picture-gallerj'.  considered 
the  richest  collection  in  Ger.  In  the  royal  palace  are  the 
"  Green  Vaults."  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  gems, 
etc.  D.  was  founded  about  the  llth  century,  became  the 
cap.  of  Sax.  1270,  was  fortified  in  1510.  and  suffered  severely 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  In  the  summer  of  1813  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Ft.  force  of  30,000.  The  allies  under  Schwarzen- 
berg  appeared  before  it  Aug.  23.  Xap.,  with  the  main  Fr. 
army,  came  to  its  relief  on  the  26th.  The  allies  bombarded 
and  assaulted  the  city,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the 
Vt.  guard.  They  renewed  the  attack  on  the  "27th,  and  were 
repulsed  in  a  great  pitched  battle.    Pop.  220.818. 

Drew  (Daniel),  a  New  York  capitalist,  b.  in  Carmel, 
I^utnam  co.,  X.  Y..  in  1797,  commenced  active  life  as  a  cattle- 
drover,  became  conspicuous  in  the  steamboat  business,  still 
later  in  that  of  R.  Rs.,  and  at  last  was  recognized  as  a 
chieftain  in  the  stock  speculations  of  Wall  st.  Founded 
the  Drew  Ladies'  Sem.  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Drew 
Theological  Sem.  at  Madison.  N.  J.    D.  Sept.  18.  1879. 

Dre*v  (Samveij.  a  Wesleyan  theol.  and  metaphysician,  b. 
at  St.  Anstell  in  1765.  settled  in  Lond.  in  1819.  Wrote  Esfuy 
on  the  Iminatenality  and  hnrnortidity  of  tlie  So'd  and  Exsay 
on  the  Identity  and  General  Ihsimtction  of  the  Human  Body. 
D.  18;J3. 

I>re«'  Tlieologiical  Seminary  was  founded  in  1868 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  by  a  donation  of  about  S.5(X),000  from 
Daniel  Drew.  It  was  organized  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
IMcChntock,  who  became  its  first  pres.  Its  real  estate  and 
buildings  are  ample  and  beautifully  located,  and  its  faculty 
effective.    It  is  under  the  control  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 

Dreyse,  dri'zeh.  von  (Johann  Nikolaisi,  the  inventor 
of  the  "needle-gun,"  b.  at  Sommerda,  inPrus.,>'ov.  20.  1787. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  worked  from  1809  to  1814  in 
a  Palis  gun-factory,  established  after  his  return  to  Ger.,  m 
his  native  town,  an  iron-ware  factory.  After  several  at- 
tempts, he  perfected  the  famous  needle-gun  in  1836.  It  was 
intr(jduced  into  the  I*i'us.  anny  in  1840.    D.  Dec.  9.  1867. 

Drift,  in  geol.  (more  fuUy  Glacial  Drllti.  a  term  ap- 
])lied  to  boulder  clay  and  collections  of  stones  and  earth 
formed  in  the  tertiaiy  period  by  the  agency  of  glaciers. 
Some  geologists  limit  the  term  drift  to  material  that  has 
been  recently  moved  by  water,  thus' including  sands,  marls, 
and  gi-avels,  stratified  and  unstratified.  Such  deposits  are 
.sometimes  called  diluvium.  They  include  the  remains  of 
animals  that  have  recently  inhabited  the  earth,  and  of  some 
species  which  are  now  extinct.  Human  remains  have  also 
been  found  in  these  D.  deposits.  D..  in  navigation,  signifies 
the  deviation  in  a  ship's  course  when  she  is  driven  by  the 
wind  or  waves  and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm. 

Drill,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  an  ape,  now  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  Cynocephalug  lei'cophaus,  a  baboon  of  Afr. 
(See  also  Mandrill.) 

Drisler  (Henry),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  scholar,  b.  Dec.  27, 
1818.  gi-ad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  ia39  :  prof,  of  Lat.  1857.  and 
of  Gr.  in  1867.  He  prepared  an  enlarged  ed.  of  Liddell  and 
Scott's  translation  of  Passow's  frv.  lexicon,  and  a  revised 
and  enlarged  ed.  of  Yonge's  Eng.-Gr.  Lexicon  ;  was  one  of 
the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'i*  t'nir.  Cyc. 

Droin'edary,  drum'e-da-re  [(ir.  Spd^os.  "  running,"  the 
name  given  to  the  Ar.  and  Afr.  camel  (  Camelnxdromedarius), 
having  only  one  hump  on  the  back.  Its  usual  pace  is  a  trot, 
which  it  often  maintains  for  many  hours  together  at  the 
rate  of  9  m.  an  hour.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden  in  Afr.  and  Ar. 

Drop'sy  [a  con-uption  of  the  old  Eng.  hydropsy :  Gr. 
i'6pa)i/(,  from  v6a)p,  "water;"'  Lat.  hydropii-if  :  Fr.  hydropisie  : 
Ger.  Mas^ersucht  (i.  e.  "  water-sickness ''i],  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  excess  of  the  natural  secretion  of  fluid  in  any 
of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  or  in  the  areolar  tissue. 
If  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  be  increased,  it  constitutes  hydro- 
rephahis,  or  "water  on  the  brain.''  If  tlie  excessive  secre- 
tion (exudation)  takes  place  from  the  pleura,  it  is  called 
hydrothorax,  or  "  D.  of  the  chest."  If  the  fluid  collect  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  disease  is  called  a^citei  (from  the  Gr. 
ao-Ko?,  a  "  skin,"  or  leatheni  bag  for  water  or  wine,  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  patient's  bo(ily).  Gen.  D.  of  the  sen.>us 
and  areolar  tissues  is  called  anai-arca  (from  the  Gr.  oi-a. 
"throughout."  and  o-oipf  (gen.  o-opKo?).  the  "flesh'').  Ob- 
strtictive  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  degenerative  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  gen. 
D.,  which  is  therefore  a  verj-  important  symptom.  Ilydrc- 
pericardi'im.  or  "water  oh  the  heart,"  hydrarthrus.  or 
effusion  into  a  joint,  hydrorachi/t.  which  is  seated  in  the 
spinal  canal,  and  hydrocele,  in  the  scrotum,  are  forms  of  D. 
Ovarian  D.  or  ovarian  tumor  is  a  fluid  collection  occurring 
in  ovarian  cysts.  E.  D.  Hvdson. 

Droste  zu  Visclierlng:,  dros'teh  tsoo  tish'ering.  voii 
(Clemens  Augi-st),  Freiherr,  a  Ger.  abp.,  b.  Jan.  22,  l.i3. 
became  vicar-gen.  in  1805,  assistant  bp.  of  the  diocese  of 
Munster  in  1825,  and  abp.  of  Cologne  in  1835.  In  conse- 
(juence  of  difficulties  with  the  Prus.  govt,  in  regard  to  mixed 
marriages,  which  the  abp.  forbade  the  priests  to  solemnize 
unless  they  received  the  promise  that  all  the  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  he  was  imprisoned 
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in  the  fortress  Miiulen  in  1837.  bnt  was  released  in  1841.  His 
imprisonment  called  forth  an  extraordinary  excitement  iu 
(ier..  and  jrieatlv  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  Cath. 
Ch.     D.  Oct.  Ji).  184.5. 

Droiiyn  de  Lliuys,  droo-an'  deh  lu-e'  (Edouard),  a 
Fr.  diplomatist,  b.  at  Paris  Xov.  19, 180.5.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  commercial  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1840.  Having  voted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  tlie  ministry,  he  was  removed  from  office  in  1845.  He 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  fii-st  cabinet  of  Louis 
Xap.  in  1848,  minister  to  Lond.  in  1849  ;  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  in  July  18.52,  resigned  in  18.55,  and 
was  restored  to  that  position  in  Oct.  ]8t;2.  He  again  re- 
signed office  in  1866.    D.  5Iar.  1,  1881. 

Drown  iThom.\s  Messixger),  M.  D..  b.  in  Phila.  Mar.  19, 
1842.  grad.  in  1859  at  the  Phila.  High  School;  studied  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.,  whence  he  grad.  M.  D.  in  1862  :  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  .School,  New  Haven,  1862-63 :  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  186:^-65  ;  at  Freiberg  and  Heidelberg  186.5-68, 
and  was  appointed  prof,  of  analytical  chem.  in  Lafayette 
Coll..  Easton,  Pa. 

Drowu'lug,  death  by  long  continued  submersion  in 
water.  The  recovery  of  persons  after  apparent  death  from 
D.  is  a  very  important  subject.  The  following  rules  are  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  best  phys.  :  (1)  Keep  the 
body  cool  until  respiration  be  re-established.  (2)  Respiration 
must  be  artificially  established.  The  patient  being  in  a  hor- 
izontal position  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  water  from  the 
lungs,  and  the  head  being  slightly  raised,  the  lungs  are  alter- 
nately inflated  and  compressed  by  gently  rolling  the  body 
from  a  prone  to  a  half- prone  position  (upon  one  side),  and 
reversing  the  process.  (3)  Expose  the  face  and  chest  to  the 
air.  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  (4)  Rub  the  limbs  up- 
ward, and  put  drv  clothing  upon  the  patient.  (5)  Avoid  the 
use  of  the  galvanic  battery.  (6)  Continue  these  operations 
imtil.  if  possible,  natural  respiration  be  re-established. 
Cases  are  reported  where  artificial  respiration  had  to  be 
kept  up  for  hours  before  signs  of  life  appeared. 

Dru'tds  [Gr.  &pviSai ;  Lat.  diuiike,  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  Celtic  (Jeru  ;  Gr.  6p0?,  an  "  oak,"  a  tree 
which  they  revered,  but  perhaps  from  the  Celtic  de-rouyd, 
"God's  speaker"],  the  priests  of  tlie  anc.  Celtic  religion 
who  presided  at  sacrifices,  instructed  the  youth,  and  guard- 
ed the  secret  tenets  of  religion.  They  were  skilled  in  min- 
strelsy, med.,  and  other  arts,  practiced  liuman  sacrifices, 
held  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reverenced  the  oak 
and  mistletoe.  Their  importance  ceased  when  »iaul  became 
subject  to  the  Roms.,  and  their  rites  were  abolished  by  the 
emp.  Claudius. 

Druids,  Orders  of,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1781  as  a  club 
for  mutual  entertainment,  but  soon  developed  into  a  secret 
society,  with  a  system  of  rites,  profes.sedly  based  on  tra- 
ditions handed  down  from  the  anc.  Druids.  They  are  di- 
vided into  many  independent  orders,  and  are  found  in  G. 
Brit..  Australia."  and  the  U.  S. 

Driini-Flsli  KPogoniaschronnx).  a  marine  scisnid  of  the 
r.  S.  coasts,  found'  as  far  S.  as  Fla..  distinguished  by  a 
"beard"  of  numerous  small  filaments  pending  from  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  pe- 
culiar .sound  it  emits,  somewhat  resembling  the  beat  of  a 
drum.  It  produces  this  sound  after  it  is  caught  as  well  as 
when  in  the  water.    It  scnnetimes  weighs  80  lbs. 

Druni'mond  (Thom.\si,  Capt.mn  R.  E..  a  Scot,  engi- 
neer, b.  in  Edinburgh  in  Oct.  1797.  In  1825,  while  engaged 
in  the  trigon(jmetrical  survey  of  Scot.,  he  made  successful 
experiments  with  incandescent  lime  to  render  distant  ol)- 
iects  visible.  He  was  appointed  under-sec.  for  Ire.  in  183.5. 
i).  .\pr.  15.  1840. 

Druiiiiiioiid  liiglit  [named  from  its  inventor],  also 
called  Lilnie  Lilglit,  Calcium  Light,  etc.,  an  intense 
light  produced  by  throwing  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe 
flame  upoji  a  jicncil  of  lime,  which  is  thereby  raised  to  very 
vivid  incandescence. 

Drunkeiiiie<ii«.    See  Dipsomaxi.\  and  Intemperance. 

Dru'ses,  written  al<o  Druzes  and  Droozes  [from  El 
l)orazii.  a  minister  of  state  to  El  Ilakem,  caliph  in  Egypt : 
<;er.  I)r>i>ien\,  a  people  of  mixed  race,  almost  limited  to  the 
Lebanon.  Wady-el-Teim.  and  the  Hauran.  speaking  the 
Arabic  lang.  and  professing  a  peculiar  religion.  For  about 
800  yrs.  they  have  maintained  an  independent  nationality. 
El  Dorazy  is  now  repudiated  by  the  D.,  who  honor  Hamzeh- 
ibn-Ahmed  as  the  real  founder  of  their  rehgion.  which  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century.  They  emphasize 
the  unity  of  God,  successive  manifestations  of  God.  and  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  A  bloody  war  between  them  and 
the  Maronitcs  led,  in  1860,  to  European  intervention  on  be- 
half ( )f  the  Chi-s.    (See  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Druses  of  the 

Dru'sus  (Claudius  Nero),  a  Rom.  gen.,  b.  in  38  b.  c.  His 
mother  Livia  was  a  wife  of  the  emp.  Augustus.  In  13  he 
defeated  the  Gers.  near  the  Rhine.  Having  conquered  the 
Sicanibri  and  Prisii.  he  extended  the  Rom.  empire  to  the 
(ier.  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Elbe.  For  these  \ictories  he 
received  the  surname  of  Germanicus.  D.  early  in  9  b.  c. 
leaving  2  sons,  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  emp. 

Dry'ad  [Gr.  Spua?,  plu.  SpuoSf?  (from  SpOs,  an  "oak"  or 
any  tree) ;  Lat.  firymhs\.  In  Gr.  mythology,  the  D.  were 
nymphs  or  goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  woods  and 
groves. 

Dry'den  (John),  an  Eng.  poet.  b.  at  Aldwinckle.  North- 
amptonshire, Aug.  9,  1631,  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Driden,  created  a  baronet  in  1619.  Grad.  at  Cambridge  as 
.\.  -M.  in  16.57,  and  became  a  resident  of  Lond.  He  wrote 
III  ro'ic  Sianzas  on  Ihe  I>t(dli  of  Cromwell  (16.58t.  and  celebrated 
tlie  restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660  by  a  poem  entitled 
A-i/rfKi  Jled'i.r.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  poet-laureate, 
with  a  salary  of  £200  annually.  He  afterward  wrote  nu- 
Jiierous  comedies  and  tragedies,  among  which  are  Marriage 
a  la  Modi-  and  Airruiujzehe.    His  jiolitical  and  poetical  satire 


of  Absalom  and  Achitophd  (1681)  is  a  very  famous  and  brill- 
iant production.  He  amiounced  his  conversion  to  the 
R.  Cath.  religion  by  his  allegorical  poem  called  TIte  Wind 
and  the  Panther  0687).  He  produced  in  1690  a  metrical  trans- 
lation of  Virgil.  D.  May  1,  1700,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dry  Dock.     See  Docks,  by  S.  H.  Shreve,  C.  E. 

Drying  Maclilne,  used  for  extracting  the  moisture 
from  fabrics.  One  kind  consists  of  2  cylinders,  one  withui 
the  other.  The  inner  one  is  the  receptacle  for  the  goods, 
and  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  expelluig  the  water  through 
perforations  in  the  sides  ;  the  outer  cylinder  receives  the 
water,  and  from  thence  it  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  pipe. 
A  more  simple  machine  is  constructed  of  2  parallel  rollers, 
so  arranged  that  the  distance  between  them  can  be  varied. 
The  end  of  the  goods  being  inserted  between  the  rollers, 
one  is  turned  by  a  handle,  causing  both  to  revolve,  and  the 
clothes  to  pass  between,  thus  extracting  the  moisture  by 
pressure. 

Drying  Oil,  the  name  given  to  linseed  and  several  other 
seed-oils  used  in  painting,  and  which  have  the  property  of 
drying  quickly.  The  process  of  drying  is  hastened  by  heat- 
ing the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead. 

Dry  Rot,  called  also  Sap  Rot,  is  a  diseased  state  of 
timber,  whicli  leduces  its  substance  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust 
by  decomposing  the  fibres.  It  is  caused  by  various  species 
of  fungi.  The  ends  of  the  timber  are  generally  affected  by 
this  disease,  and  the  decay  often  makes  great  pi'ogress  with- 
out being  suspected.  Various  substances  have  been  used 
for  the  prevention  of  D.  R.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
which  is  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  introduced  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood  by  an  air-pump. 

Dry  Tortu'gas  [Sp".  tortuga,  a  "  tortoise  "].  a  group  of 
10  small,  low,  barren  islands  belonging  to  Fla..  situated 
over  40  m.  W.  of  tlie  most  W.  of  tlie  Fla.  Keys  proper.  On 
the  S.  W.  island,  called  Loggerhead  Key.  stands  a  brick 
light-house  1.50  ft.  high.  There  is  a  smaller  light-house  in- 
side Ft.  Jefferson,  on  Garden  Key.  The  D.  T.  sei"ved  as  a 
place  of  imprisonment  during  the  c.  war. 

Du'alin  [so  called  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  2  different 
substances],  an  explosive  compound  introduced  in  1868  by 
Dittmar,  is  composed  of  nitro-glycerine  mixed  with  saw- 
du.st,  or  wood-pulp  such  as  is  used  in  paper  mills,  the  latter 
being  first  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Dii'alisin  [from  the  Lat.  dncdif,  "containing  two  "'].  in 
metaphysics,  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  exists  by  the 
concurrence  of  2  principles,  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
each  necessarily  independent  and  eternal.  Chr.  theists  rec- 
ognize the  real  being  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  const,  of 
man  and  the  order  of  the  univer.se,  while  they  attribute 
self-existence  and  creative  power  solely  to  the  Supreme 
Mind.  The  term  D.  has  also  been  used  to  denote  the  soul 
and  the  modes  of  matter  in  relation  and  opposition  while 
the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

Duane,  du-an'  (James),  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  6, 1733.  He 
became  a  lawTer  and  a  leading  revolutionist  in  the  war  of 
Independence,  was  JI.  C.  1774-77  and  1780-82.  the  first  mayor 
of  New  York  in  17&4,  and  U.  S.  district  judge  1789-94.  D. 
Feb.  1.  1797. 

Duane  (James  C),  b.  in  1824  in  New  York,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
in  1848.  and  1807  lieut.-col.  of  engineei-s.  He  served  at  the 
Military  Acad,  with  engineer  troops  and  as  assistant  in- 
structor 1&18-54,  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  1849-.56. 
as  light-house  engineer  18.56-.58.  on  Ut.  expedition  1858,  at 
the  Military  Acad,  as  instructor  of  practical  engineering, 
etc.,  18.58-61.  In  the  c.  war  he  served  in  defence  of  Ft. 
Pickens,  Fla.,  1861 ;  in  the  defences  of  Wash.,  organizing 
engineer  troops  and  equipage,  1861-62  :  in  the  Va.  Peninsula 
1862.  engaged  in  command  of  engineer  battalion  at  York- 
town,  Gaines's  Mill,  and  construction  of  field-works,  roads, 
and  bridges  ;  in  the  Md.  campaign  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
-Army  of  the  Potomac  1862,  engaged  at  S.  iMountain,  Antie- 
tam,  and  several  skirmishes  :  as  chief  engineer  of  the  dept, 
of  the  S.  1862-6.3,  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Ft.  McAllister, 
(ra.,  and  operations  against  Charleston,  S.  C. :  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Potomac  18(>3-<).5,  engaged  at 
JIanassas  Gap,  Rappahannock  Station,  Robertson's  Tavern, 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Hatch- 
er's Run,  and  Appomattox  c.-h.  ;  made  brig. -gen.  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  in  siege  of  Petiirsburg  and  subse- 
quent operations  ;  served  in  construction  of  defences  of  E. 
entrance  to  New  York  harbor  1865-68  :  member  of  engineer 
lioards  18()7-73 ;  became  light-house  engineer  of  N.  E.  At- 
lantic coast  and  supt.  of  fortifications  in  Me.  and  N.  H. 

Duane  (William  John),  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Clonmel,  Ire., 
in  1780.  was  a  son  of  William  Duane,  an  Amer.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Phila..  and  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  treas. 
of  the  U.  S.  early  in  18-3;?,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  in 
Sept.  of  that  xi.  by  Pres.  Jackscm.  because  he  refused  to 
remove  the  deposits'  of  public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the 
V.  S.    D.  Sept.  27,  186.5. 

Dub'lln  [said  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish  dabh-linn.  i.  e. 
'black  pool:"  anc.  Eldana].  the  cap.  of  Ire.,  on  the  river 
Liffey  at  its  entrance  into  Dublin  Bay,  66  m.  W.  of  Holyhead 
and  "i:i5  m.  W.  of  Liverpool.  It  is  "the  E.  terminus  of  the 
Grand  and  Royal  canals,  is  connected  by  R.  R.  with  all  the 
chief  towns  of  Ire.,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  in  which  vessels 
of  900  tons  can  come  up  to  the  wharves.  The  river  divides 
the  city  into  2  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are  connected  by  7 
stone  and  2  iron  bridges.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  the  Cir- 
cular Road,  nearly  9  m.  long.  The  prin.  public  buildings 
are  the  Bank  of  Ire.,  Trinity  Coll.,  the  custom-house,  the  | 
Four  Courts.  Dublin  Castle,  occupied  by  the  lord  lieut..  and  I 
St.  George's  ch.  with  a  steeple  200  ft.  high.  Among  the  lit-  ! 
erary  and  scientific  insts.  are  the  I'niv.  of  Dublin,  the  Royal 
Coll." of  Science,  the  R.  Cath.  Univ.,  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  the  Hi- 
bernian" Acad,  for  Paintings,  and  the  National  Gallery.  I), 
is  the  seat  of  a  P.  E.  and  a  R.  Cath.  abp.    Near  it  is  Phoenix. 
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l^»rk,  which  contains  nearly  -JOOO  acres.  D.  is  a  ver>'  anc. 
town,  ixciipyinsr  the  site  of  the  Eblanu  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
cai'tuivd  liv"tlie  Danes  in  9th  centurv.     Pop.  348,i293. 

Diibliu',  I  iiiversity  of,  otherwise  called  Trinity 
t'olle'se,  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  been  founiled  in  i:J20. 
but  was  le-estalilislied  in  1593  by  l^ueen  Klizabeth.  It  was 
endowed  bv  the  corporation  of  Dublin  and  by  private  ffifts, 
and  still  further  by  tn-ants  of  James  I.,  who  in  1013  pave  it 
repre.<entalion  in  Pari.,  which  it  still  possesses.  Its  govt,  is 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  Eng.  univs..  but  its  fellows  are 
allowed  to  marrv.  There  are  4  ranks  of  students  :  U  i  Noble- 
men and  their  sons,  who  pay  about  SoOO  a  >t.  in  fees,  and 
can  take  their  desnee  without  being  examined.  cJi  Fellow- 
commoners,  who  pav  half  as  much.  *3)  Pensioners,  who 
form  a  majoritv  of  tlie  students,  and  pay  a  little  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  fellow-commoners.  (.4)  Sizars.  30  in 
number,  who  pay  a  merely  nominal   fee. 

Diib'ner  iKriedrtch>,  a  phiiologist.  b.  at  Horselgau.  in 
Ger..  Dec.  21,  \H>2.  He  wa.s  from  IS-^e  to  1831  prof,  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Gotha.  and  after  18;J1  lived  in  Paris,  where 
he  at  first  took  an  active  part  in  Didots  new  ed.  of  the 
TheMvrvs  of  Stephanus.  and  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the 
Bihiiothfca  Grijci  of  the  same  pubs.    D.  Aug.  16,  1867. 

Dn  Bois,  Pa.    See  .^ppekdix. 

Dnbois,  du-bwah'  tGuiLL.\fME),  a  Fr.  cardinal  and  prime 
minister,  h.  at  Brives-la-Gaillai-de  J»ept.  0.  ](»6.  Among  his 
important  diplomatic  act^  was  the  treaty  between  Fr.. 
Eng..  and  HoL.  called  the  Triple  Alliance  (Jan.  1717 1.  Though 
his  morals  were  depraved,  he  wa-s  made  abp.  of  Cambray  in 
1720:  became  prime  minister  in  17'iJ.    D.  Aug.  10.  1723. 

Dnbuat  iThe  C'hevalieri,  a  Fr.  experimentalist  and 
writer  on  hydraulics.  He  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
fotindations  of  hydrodynamics,  being  the  first  who  succeed- 
ed in  ascribing  to  the  different  forces,  friction,  cohesion,  etc.. 
which  act  on  fluids  in  a  state  of  uniform  motion,  their 
effective  share  in  determining  their  velocity.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  entitled  Princi/Ueji  d'Hydranlique  et  de  Rij- 
rodijnainviH^.  He  w;is  an  officer  of  the  "'corps  du  genie" 
(engineers',  in  which  he  became  a  col. 

Dubuque,  du-buk'.  a  city,  cap.  of  Dubuque  co..  la.,  on 
the  \V.  bank  of  the  Miss.  River,  470  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis  and 
321  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  ever 
widening  R.  R.  system  and  of  a  river  trade.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  la.  Inst,  of  Science  and  Arts.  D.  is  opposite  the  point 
where  the  line  between  WLs.  and  111.  reaches  the  Miss.  It  is 
the  chief  depot  of  the  lead  region  of  la..  111.,  and  Wis.  It 
has  a  large  cathedral,  a  custom-hoose,  a  Ger.  Presb.  theo- 
logical school,  an  Epis.  and  4  Cath.  sems.  D.  is  connected 
with  Dunleith  (111.)  by  a  railway  iron  bridge,  which  is  a 
'•  marvel  of  lightness  and  strength,'"and  cost  several  millions 
of  dollars.  The  city  was  named  in  honor  of  Julien  Dubuque, 
a  Fr.  trader,  who  with  10  others  settled  here  in  17b8  to  mine 
the  ores  of  lead.  This  was  the  first  settlement  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  la.  The  settlement  was  abandoned  after 
Dubuque's  death  in  1810.  and  the  site  was  not  again  occu- 
pied till  1833.  This  last  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  la.     Pop.  1870.  18.4*4 :  1880.  22.2M  ;  188.S.  about  26,000. 

Du  Caiige,  du  kouzh'  (Charles  dl'  Fresxe*.  a  Fr.  liis- 
torical  writer,  b.  at  Amiens  Dec.  18,  1010.  He  was  liberally 
ed.  and  studied  law.  Among  his  mo.st  imp<irtant  works  are 
a  Hut.  of  the  Empir<:  of  Conftanlinople  under  the  Fr.  Em})".. 
a  Glosmrinia  ad  ■■y-riiUorex  Medke  ft  Infinite  Gracitatu.  and  a 
Glosxarium  ad  Scnptores  JledUe  et  JnfinuE  Latinitatis.  D.  Oct. 
23.  1688. 

Dn'cas  (Michael>,  [Gr.  MixaijA  6  AoC/co?].  a  Byzantine 
historian  who  flouri.shed  about  1450 :  wrote  irmt.  of  the  De- 
cadence of  the  Byzaidine  EiKiiire,  13.55-1453.     D.  after  1463. 

Dnc'at  [from  the  Lat.  dux  (gen.  ducif:).  a  "  leader "'  or 
■"duke."'  becau.se  it  was  first  coined  by  dukes  ;  It.  d"cato  ; 
-p.  diicado],  a  gold  coin  which  originated  in  It.,  and  was 
ftet"ward  coined  in  several  countries  of  Europe.  There 
vas  much  difference  in  the  value  of  the  D.  in  various  coun- 
•  1  ies.  Tho.se  of  Aus.,  HoL.  and  Hamburg  contain  about  52.8 
-'lains  of  pure  gold,  and  are  nearly  equivalent  to  §2.  The 
.-p.  silver  D.  iducado)  is  worth  about  $1. 

Du  Chaillu, du  shah->-u'  (Pail  Bellosi),  a Fi".  traveller, 
b.  about  IS^J.  the  son  of  a  Fr.  merchant  in  equatorial  Afr., 
was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  U.  S.  Explored  Gaboon 
regfion,  etc..  and  pub.  Exj>loration.^  and  Adventures  in  Equa- 
torial Afr.,  Land  oftlu  Midnight  Hun,  etc. 

Ducne,  du-sha'  (Jacob),  D.  D.,  an  Amer.  Epis.  clergyman, 
b.  in  Phila.  in  1739.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
chaplain  of  the  Continental  Cong.,  but  after  the  Brit,  occu- 
pied Phila.  he  abandoned  the  popular  cause,  and  \\TOte  to 
Washington  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  him  to  submit  and 
become  a  Toi-v.  D.  soon  fled  to  Eng.,  but  returned  to  Phila. 
in  1790.    D.  Jan.  3.  1798. 

Ducliobor'zi  u.  e.  ""  champions  of  the  Spirit ""».  a  sect 
among  the  peasantrj'of  Rus.  founded  by  Ilarion  Pobirochin. 
who  taught  the  Trinity  and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  for- 
bade his  followers  from  serving  m  the  army,  and  considered 
himself,  it  is  said,  to  be  the  son  of  God.  They  were  banished 
to  the  regions  near  the  .Sea  of  Azof,  and  in  18:39  to  the  Trans- 
Caucasus,  where  they  are  now  chiefly  found. 

Duci£  [from  the  verb  duel-,  to  ""dive  :"  Lat.  anaji ;  Ger. 
Ente  :  Fr.  canard],  a  name  applied  to  many  swimming  birds 
of  the  family  Anatidie.  The  common  domesticated  D.  is  a 
descendant  of  the  mallard  (.1 //«<>•  bonckaji^f,  which  is  found 
wild  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  .\mer 

Duck-bill,  or  Water -:TIole,  Eng.  names  of  the 
Oi-nithorhijuchttn  paradoxus  of  \an  Diemen"s  Land  and  Aii.s- 
tralia.  It  is  about  15  inches  long,  and  has  dense  brown  fur. 
It  inhabits  ponds  and  quiet  streams,  where  it  swims  about 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  head  somewhat  ele- 
vated, often  diving  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects 
and  other  small  aquatic  animals.  It  digs  a  burrow,  often  30 
ft.  long,  in  the  river-bank,  with  one  opening  above  and 
another  below  water.    (See  Orxithorhynchid.e.* 

Dui-rut  Aro.  .\lex.).  a  Fr.  gen  .  b.  in  1817.  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  It.  campaign,  and  the  1st  division  of  the  1st 


armv  corps  in  the  Ger.-Fr.  war  ;  was  taken  priscjner  of  war 
at  Sedan,  but  escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defence  of  that  city.  After  the  capitulation  he 
■was  elecffd  delegate  to  National  .\ssembly.  D.  Aug.  17. 1ft^"2 
Ductil'ity  [Lax.  d'lctilitait.  from  d'ictUis.  ""easy  to  be 
drawn'"  (from  duco.  duct'irn.  to  ""  draw  ""i].  a  capability  of 
being  drawn  out  into  a  long  and  slender  form  without  a 
breach  of  continuity.  This  term  is  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  that  property  of  certain  metals  which  enables 
them  to  be  elongated  or  drawn  out  into  wire. 
Dudevaut,  Madame.  See  Sand,  George. 
Dud'lej"  (BE.N.JAMIX  WiNsLowi.  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  in  Va.  in 
17b5.  Receiving  an  imperfect  preliminarj'  education,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  med.  in  Lexington.  Ky..  and  took 
his  degree  in  the  I'niV.  of  Pa.  in  1806.  He  went  to  Europe 
in  1810.  and  during  his  4  yrs.  of  al)sence  studied  with  sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy.  Cline.  Lairey.  Dubois,  Boyer.  ami 
Marjolin.  In  1817.  in  conjunction  with  Bhthe.  Caldwell. 
Brown.  Richardson,  and  Drake,  he  organized  tlie  medical 
dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Transylvania.  In  all  its  changes  Dr.  D. 
was  its  head,  and  occupied  the  professorships  of  anat.  and 
surgeiy.  A  di.-^tinguished  Eng.  surgeon  in  Lond.  declared 
him  to" be  ""  the  lithotoniist  of  the  19th  centur>-."  Dr.  D.  per- 
formed the  lateral  operation  exclusively,  and  almost  always 
with  the  gorget.     D.  Jan.  20.  1870. 

Dndlej-  (Charles  Edwardl  b.  in  Staffordshire.  Eng.. 
May  23.  178<X  emigrated  to  the  I'.  S.  in  1794:  elected  mayor 
of  Albany  1821.  and  U.  S.  Senator  1S"29.  The  Dudley  Observa- 
tory at  Albany  was  founded  by  his  widow.  D.  Jan.  2:i.  1841. 
Dudley  (Joseph  1.  b.  in  Roxbury.  Mass..  July  23.  1W7  : 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Mass.  in  1686.  chief-justice  of 
N.  Y.  in  169<>.  and  was  gov.  of  his  native  prov.  from  1702  to 
171.5.     D.  Apr.  2,  1720. 

Dudley  (Pavl'.  F.  R.  S..  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  Sept.  3.  1675 :  became  atty.-gen.  of  Mass.  in  K'/i.  and 
chief-justice  in  1745  :  founded  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Har- 
vard Coll.     D.  Jan.  "^5.  1751. 

Dudley  (Thomasi.  b.   at    Northampton.   Eng..  in  1.576. 
seired  in  Hoi.  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  anny.  and  in  M'AO  came 
to  Boston  as  deputy-gov.  of  Mass.  Bay  under  his  son  in-law. 
Gov.  Bi"adstreet.    He  held  the  office  12  vrs.    He  was  gov.  of 
I  the  colony  in  1634.  "40.  "4.5.  and  '50.    D.  July  31.  165:1 
j      Dn'el  [Lat.  dtietlum  (perhaps  a  contraction  of  d'torum 
1  helium,  a  "'■war  of  two"i:  Fr.  dm-l ;  Ger.  DuM  and  Zvt-i- 
!  kampf :  It.  and  Port,  dvello  :'  Sp.  dudo]  appears  to  have  sig- 
nified originally  a  trial  by  battle  resorted  to  by  2  individuals, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
i  of  a  pei"son  charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  deciding  a  di.<puted 
;  right.     DuelUng  as  a  means  of  deciding  private  differences 
I  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  date.    In  Eng.  it  d<je.^ 
I  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.     In  1713  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Pari,  for 
the  prevention  of  D.,  but  it  failed  to  pass.    To  send  a  chal- 
lenge is  now  a  high  mi.<demeanor :  and  in  1844.  by  a  new 
article  of  the  code  of  war,  duelling  in  the  army  was  made 
punishable  by  ca.shieiing.    In  Scot,  it  appears  that  as  late 
:  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  licenses  to  fight  D.  were 
sold  by  tlie  crown  :  killing  without  such  license  was  mur- 
'  der.    In  Ire.  duelling  w-as  very  common  not  many  yrs.  ago. 
In  Fr.  duels  for  .settling  disputes  involving  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman  were  made  an  established  inst.  by  Philip  !e  Bel. 
i:3C^.  and  for  some  centuries  D.  were  frequent  and  sangui- 
nary.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1574-89i  the  custom  of 
,  .seconds  taking  part  w  ith  their  principals  was  probably  in- 
troduced.   It  is  said  that  in  2  j-rs.  of  the  reign  of  Henry  r\'. 
;  4<300  pei"sons  were  killed  in  D.    Strenuous  efforts  were  from 
time  to  time  made— notably  by  Louis  XIA'.— to  check  the 
practice  of  duelling,  which,  however,  was  prevalent  for 
I  some  yrs.  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.    Killing  in 
a  D.  is"  now  in  Fr.  punishable  as  homicide,  and  a  civil  action 
lies  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  a  slain  person.    In  Amer.  D. 
were  formerly  comnKjn.  especially  in  the  S.  States,  but  they 
'  are  now  coniparatively  rare.    They  are  not  only  Illegal  by 
statute,  but  in  the  ariny  and  navy  are  prohibited  by  the 
articles  of  war.     [From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Cnir.  Cyc.  by  Prof. 
J.  THO.MAS.  LL.D.] 

Du'er  (John).  LL.D..  a  jurist,  b.  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  Oct.  7. 
1782.  was  a  son  of  Col.  William  Duer :  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  New  York  in  1849.  Wrote  Th-^  Lmr 
and  Practice  of  Marine  Insvrance.  He  succeeded  Oakley  as 
chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  in  18.57.  D.  Aug.  8.  1858. 
Duer  (William  Alexaxderi.  a  jurist,  b.  in  Duchess  co.. 
.  N.  Y..  Sept.  8.  1780.  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1802.  and  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  N.  Y.  from  1822  to  1829.  In  the  latter  yr.  he  was 
chosen  pres.  of  Columbia  Coll.     D.  May  30.  1858. 

Dufaure,  du-for  (Jitles  Armaxd  Stanislas",  a  Fr.  orator 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Saujon.  in  Charente-Inferieure.  Dec.  4. 
1 798  :  practised  law  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  justice  by  Thiers  m  Feb.  1871.    D.  June  27.  1881. 

i>ufay  (Charles  Franc^ois  de  Cisternayl  a  Fr.  savant. 
h.  in  Paris  Sept.  14.  1698.  He  was  the  author  of  the  theory 
of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity.    D.  July  16.  17:S>. 

DuflTiAiEXANDERi.  D.  D..  LL.D.,  a  Scot.  Presb.  missioii- 

HTv.  b.  in  Perthshire  in  1806  or  1808.  was  ed.  at  St.  Andrew  s 

He  went  to  India  in  18:».  and  labored  there  with  great  zeal 

and  success  for  meuiv  vts.  as  a  missionary.    ^^  mte  On  Iiulii 

and  the  MiMons.    After  the  disruption  of  the  Sc<>t.  Ch.  in 

184;}  he  was  chief  agent  of  the  mis-sion  of  the  Free  Ch.  at  t  al- 

cutta.    He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  18.'>4.  returned  to  India  in  18oo. 

and  remained  there  until  186:3.     After  his  return  to  Scot,  he 

be<ame  prof,  of  evangelistic  theol.  in  the  theological  schools 

of  the  Free  Ch.     D.  Feb.  13.  1>*7S. 

Duf'ferin,  Earl  of.     Frederick  Temple  Blackwood. 

,  LL.D..  first  eari.  b.  in  June  1826.  was  under-sec.  of  state  for 

I  India  1864-66.  and  for  war  1866.  and  was  gov.-gen^f  Canada 

I  l87"2-78:  became  minister  to  Constantinople  187w,  and  in 

I  1884  Vicerov  of  India. 

!      Dnfour.  du-foor'  (Gcillaimr  Henri),  a  Swiss  gen.,  b.  at 
I   Constance  Sept.  15, 1787.    In  1847  he  was  chosen  commander- 
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in-chief  of  federal  army  raised  to  defend  intefrrity  of  republic 
against  R.  Cath.  Sonderbund  ;  quickly  quelled  the  rebellion. 
Wrote  Perinanent  FwlificaliOH,  and  superintended  the  sur- 
vey of  the  federal  map  of  Switz.    D.  July  14,  1875. 

Dugas  (Louis  Alexander),  51.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Washing- 
ton. Wilkes  CO.,  Ga..  Jan.  3, 1806,  received  his  mcd.  education 
at  the  Univ.  of  Md.  and  in  Europe,  and  was  one  of  the 
orijrinal  founders  of  the  Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.  (1832K  where  he 
became  prof,  of  surj;ery.  Wrote  New  Principle  of  Diagnomg 
of  Dislocations  nf  the  .S/iui/li/tr-Joint. 

Du'goii";  [a  word  of  Malay  origin],  a  sirenian  of  the 
genus  lluliriirv.  characterized  by  its  eraarginatrd  caudal  fin 
and  peculiar  dentition.  The  upper  lij)  is  thick  and  ticshy, 
and  forms  a  khid  of  snout ;  the  upper  jaw  bends  downward 
almost  at  a  right  angle  ;  the  eyes  arc  very  small,  with  a  nic- 
titating membrane  ;  the  skin  thii-k  and  smooth.  They  grow 
from  8  to  Vi  ft.  long  or  more,  and  feed  chietiy  on  alga;.  The 
flesh  is  said  to  resemble  beef,  and  is  prized  as  food.  The  oil 
is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  Species 
occur  in  the  Red  Sea,  IndianOcean,  Australian  seas, etc. 

Duguay-Xroiiiii,  du-ga'troo-an'  (RenkK  a  Fr.  admiral, 
b.  at  St.  y\-A\o  June  10,  1673.  As  cap.  of  a  piivateer  frigate 
he  took  many  prizes  from  the  Eng.  between  16110  and  1697. 
In  the  latter  yr.  he  entered  the  royal  marine  with  the  rank 
of  capt.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Sp. 
succession,  wdiich  began  in  1702.  In  1707  he  captured  3  Eng. 
ships  of  war  and  about  60  transports  of  merchant  vessels. 
Among  his  famous  exjiloits  was  the  capture  of  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1711.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  in  1728.  D. 
Sept.  27,  1736. 

Du  Guescliii,  du-ga-klan'  (Bertr.\nd),  a  Fr.  gen.,  b. 
near  Rennes  about  1314.  He  fought  against  the  Eng.,  who 
occupied  many  places  in  Fr.,  and  he  defeated  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  at  Rennes  in  13.56.  In  1366  he  commanded  an 
army  which  fought  for  Henry  de  Trastamare  against  Peter 
the  Cruel  of  Castile.  He  gained  a  victory  over  Peter,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng.  black  prince  in 
1367.  He  paid  a  large  ransom,  and  was  soon  released.  Hav- 
ing been  appointedt'onstable  of  Fr.  in  1369,  he  defended  the 
country  against  the  ling,  invaders,  whom  he  expelled  from 
nearly  every  prov.  of  Fr.  before  1375.     D.  July  13,  1380. 

Diiil'ius,  or  Dull'lliijis  (Caius),  a  Rom.  gen.  ;  became 
consul  in  260  b.  c.  during  the  first  Punic  war  ;  built  ships  of 
war  after  the  model  of  one  captured,  and  was  the  first  Rom. 
who  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  defeated  in  260  near  the  Lipkri  Islands. 

Duil'llan  Col'umn,  the  Columna  liostrala,  wliich  was 
erected  in  the  forum  at  Rome  to  commemorate  the  naval 
victory  of  C.  Duillius.     (See  Duililts.  ) 

Duke  [from  the  Lat.  dux  (gen.  ducis),  a  "leader;"  Fr. 
due  ;  It.  duca  ;  Sp.  duqiie ;  Ger.  Herzorj\.  a  title  originally 
given  in  the  Byzantine  empire  to  military  govs,  of  provs., 
and  pre\ious  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  regarded  as  inferior 
to  that  of  count.  D.  in  Ger.  became  in  course  of  time  the 
chief  princes  of  the  empire.  In  Fr.  and  It.  D.  form  the  second 
rank  in  the  nobility,  being  next  below  princes  :  in  Eiii^.  they 
are  next  in  the  jicerage  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  (who 
are  also  D.)  and  the  abps.  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
titles  of  D.  and  archduke  are  also  borne  Ijy  several  reigning 
sovereigns  of  Europe.     The  wife  of  a  D.  is  styled  a  duchess. 

Duke  Centre,  on  R.  R.,  McKeau  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1880, 20C8. 

Dulse,  the  name  given  to  many  of  the  red-spored  sea- 
weeds. The  Rhodonienia  palmata,  belonging  to  the  Rho- 
domeniaceffi,  grows  on  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  G.  Brit.,  the 
r.  S.,  and  other  regions.  It  has  sessile  fronds  of  a  dark-red 
or  purple  color,  irregularly  notched,  and  of  a  leathery  text- 
ture.  It  is  an  inqiortant  article  of  food  in  Iceland,  where  it 
is  dried  and  stored  in  casks.  It  is  abundant  on  all  the  Brit. 
coasts,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  food,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
The  Schyzimenid  i-didis,  of  the  order  Cryptonemiaceae,  is  also 
called  D.,  and  is  used  as  food.  This  also  occurs  in  the  U.  S. 
"  Pepper  D.,"  of  the  genus  Laurentia  and  order  Laurentia- 
cefB,  is  eaten  in  Scot.    It  grows  on  our  Pacific  coasts. 

Dulutli',  R.  R.  June,  a  city,  cap.  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn., 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  155  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  N.  Pacific  R.  R.,  running 
W..  and  the  N.  terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R., 
rumiing  from  St.  Paul.  It  has  grain  elevators,  a  custom- 
house, and  some  of  the  largest  private  docks  in  the  U.  S.  In 
May  1869  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  forest  :  the  oWD.,  at  that 
time,  .situated on  Minnesota  I'oint,  i-onsistedof  a  fewcabins. 
The  place  is  named  after  Ca|)t.  John  Duluth.  a  Fr.  traveller, 
who  vi.sited  it  and  built  a  hut  in  1760.  Large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  fl(jur  are  sliipped  from  here.  Pop.  1869,  38 ;  1870, 
3131 ;  1880,  tp.  including  v.  2805  ;   Duluth  city,  838. 

Dumas,  du-mah'  (Alexandre),  a  popular  Fr.  novelist 
and  dramatist,  b.  at  MllersCottorets  (Aisne)  July  24,  1803. 
He  was  not  liberally  ed.  In  1828  he  produced  Henii  III.,  a 
drama.  He  was  a  wi'iter  of  the  romantic  school,  and  was 
remarkable  for  literary  fecundity,  and  displayed  much  skill 
in  the  construction  of  plots.  Wrote  The  Three  Musketeers, 
The  Count  of  Monte- Vrislo,  etc.,  and  the  comedy  Une  Ma- 
riaqe  sous  Louis  XV..  etc.  It  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
works  pub.  in  his  name  were  written  by  other  men.  D. 
Doc.  5,  1870. 

Dumas  f.^LEXANDiiE),  a  novelist  and  plav-writer,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Paris  July  28.  1824.  Abandoning  the 
imaginative  romance  of  his  far.lier,  he  sought  by  verisimili- 
tude to  make  good  his  deficiency  in  dramatic  construction. 
His  works  treat  mostly  of  the  equivocal  aspects  of  Fr.  life. 
Wrote  7^a  Datn"  aux  Cu/nUias  i  La  Trariata).  Ije  Demi-Movde. 
VEtrunrilre,  etc.  In  1872,  in  VUomme  Femme,  a  social 
tract,  he  attacked  the  Fr.  marriage  system. 

Dumas  (Alexandre  Daw  de  la  Pailletekie).  a  Fr. 
gen.,  b.  in  St.  Domingf)  Mar.  25,  1762,  was  the  father  of 
.\lexandre  Dumas  (1803-70).  His  mother  was  a  negress.  He 
became  a  gen.  of  division  iti  1793.  ;ind  defeated  tlie  Aus. 
gen.  Wurmser  at  Mantua  in  17y().  He  commanded  the  cav. 
in  Egvpt  in  179S.     1).  ui  1807. 


Dumas  (Jean  Baptistei,  a  Fr.  chemist  and  writer,  b.  at 

Alals  ((iard)  in  1800:  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  and  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation  by  his  discoveries  in  organic 
chem..  isomerism,  the  law  of  substitutions,  and  other  parts 
of  chemical  philos.  His  chief  work  is  a  Treatise  on  ('hem. 
Ajiplied  to  the  Arts.  He  was  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  from  Oct.  1849  to  Jan.  1851;  became  member  of 
the  Senate  and  v.-p.  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Dumas  (Mathieu),  Count,  a  Fr.  geiL,  b.  at  MontpelHer 
Dec.  23,  1753.  He  fought  for  the  V.  S.  in  1780-82  ;  became  a 
gen.  of  division  in  18(i.").  and  served  at  L"lm  and  Austerlitz. 
In  1812  he  was  intendant-gen.  of  the  grand  army  in  Rus. 
He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  Fr.  campaigns  from  1798  to  1807. 
entitleil  /■'/v'r/.s-  il,-s  Er'tntm,  nts  Militaires.     D.  Oct.  16,  1837. 

Dumb  <'aiie  iDieftynlKtchia  Segidna),  a  W.  I.  shrub,  so 
named  from  its  acrid  juice  causing  the  tongue  to  swell.  It 
belongs  to  tlie  order  Aracea\  The  root  and  the  juice  have 
medicinal  projierties,  and  are  used  in  sugar-refining. 

Diiiiib'iiess,  when  associated  with  deafness,  is  usually 
the  result  of  that  deafness  ;  the  child,  being  unable  to  hear. 
is  unable  to  learn  to  talk  ;  but  there  are  2  important  vari- 
eties of  D.  which  are  the  direct  results  of  disease.  The 
first  of  these  is  what  phys.  call  aphonia,  a  loss  of  voice 
which  may  be  transient  or  permanent,  functional  or  struct- 
ural. Diseases  of  the  larynx  or  of  the  nerves  supplying  it 
are  frequent  causes.  A  much  more  formidable  disease  or 
symptom  is  aphasia,  which  is  a  loss  of  lang.  rather  than  of 
speech.  It  is  a  s>*mptom  of  brain  disease,  the  patient  hav- 
ing the  power  to  articulate,  and  even  to  think,  but  not  to 
express  his  thoughts. 

Dumont  d'tlrvllle,  du-mon'  dur-vel'  (Jules  Sebastien 
Cesar),  a  Fr.  navigator,  b.  in  Normandy  May  23,  1790.  He 
commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  1826  to  obtain  tidings  of 
La  Perouse  and  to  survey  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  New 
Guinea,  etc.  Author  of  Voyage  of  Discovery  Around  the  World. 
In  1837  he  conducted  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Ant- 
arctic regions.  He  discovered  land,  which  he  called  Terre 
Adelie,  in  lat.  66°  30'  S.  ;  returned  in  1840,  and  became  a 
rear-admiral.     D.  May  8.  1842. 

■  Dumouriez,  du-moo-re-a  (Charles  FRAN901S),  a  Fr. 
gen.,  b.  at  Cambrai  Jan.  25,  1739.  He  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Seven  Years'  war.  Between  1776  and  1787  he  was  com- 
mandant at  Cherbourg.  In  the  Revolution  he  acted  with 
the  Girondists.  He  was  Mppointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  Mar.  1792.  War  having  l>roken  out  between  Fr.  and  Aus., 
he  resigned  office  in  June  1792,  in  order  to  take  command  of 
the  army  ;  invaded  Flanders  in  Oct.  1792,  and  defeated  the 
Aus.  at  Jemapes  in  Nov.,  and  conquered  Belg.  Instead  of 
prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor,  he  plotted  a  coimter-revo- 
lution,  and  negotiated  secretly  with  the  Aus.  The  Conven- 
tion, suspecting  his  design,  sent  4  coms.,  in  Apr.  179.3,  to 
summon  him  to  Paris.  D.  refused  to  obey  the  Convention, 
and  when  the  coms.  ordered  the  soldiers  to  aiTest  him  he 
sent  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Aus.  camp.  His  army  refuseil 
to  support  him  in  this  defection,  and  he  became  a  fugitive 
and  exile.  D.  Mar.  14,  1823.  (See  Memoires  de  LHwmuriez. 
hij  himself .) 

Dunbar',  a  seaport  of  Scot.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  27  nL  E.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Cromwell  gained 
near  this  tovi'u  a  decisive  victory  over  the  royalists,  Sept.  3, 
16.50.     Pop.  3649. 

Duuc'aii  (Adam),  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown, 
a  Brit,  admiral,  b.  at  Dundee  July  1,  1731.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1746,  and  became  a  post-capt.  in  1761.  In  1789  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  With  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  in 
the  N.  Sea  in  1795,  and  waged  war  against  the  Dut.  He  de- 
feated the  Dut.  near  Camperdown  in  Oct.  1797,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  for  that  service.    D.  Aug.  4,  1804. 

Duncan  (James  Henry),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  5,  1793,  grad.  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Acad,  and  Harvard 
Coll.  1812;  admitted  to  Essex  bar  181.5,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  in  Haverhill,  Ma.ss.,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
gen.  court  1827-28,  1837-38,  and  1857  ;  member  of  gov.'s  coun- 
cil 1839-40;  from  1848  to  18.52  M.  C.  from  the  Essex  dist.. 
Mass.  ;  for  many  yrs.  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Amer.  Bap.  ^Missionary  I'nion,  a  trusteeof  Newton  Theo- 
logical Inst.,  and  a  fellow  of  Brown  Univ. 

Duncan  (Joseph),  b.  in  Ky.  about  1790.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  removed  to  111.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  of  111.  he  originated  a  law  establishing 
common  schools:  was  chosen  M.  C.  in  1827,  and  gov.  of  111. 
in  1834.     D.  Jan.  15.  1844. 

Dun'ciad,  Tlie,  a  keen  poetical  satire,  written  by  .\lex 
ander  Pope,  and  pub.  complete  in  4  books  (1742).  It  is  a 
fierce  onslaught  on  his  munen  ms  detractors,  who  have  there 
by  obtained  an  unenviable  immortality. 

Dundas'  (Henry),  Viscount  Melville,  a  Scot,  lawyer 
and  statesman,  b.  about  1741,  the  son  of  Robert  DtfNDAs, 
Lord  .A.rniston  (168.5-1753),  who  was  lord  advocate  of  Scot. 
(1720-25),  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1763.  He  became  lord 
iidvocate  of  Scot,  in  1775,  and  M.  P.,  in  which  he  promoted 
the  war  against  the  U.  S.  He  joined  the  party  of  Pitt,  who 
appointed  him  pres.  of  the  board  of  control  in  1784,  after 
which  he  was  a  constant  supporter  of  tliat  minister.  In 
1791  he  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  for  the  home  dept.,  and 
in  1794  he  became  sec.  at  war.  He  resigned  in  1801,  received 
the  title  of  Viscount  Melville  in  1802.  and  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1804.  In  1805  he  was  impeached 
for  malversation,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Peers.  D. 
May  27.  1811. 

Dundas  Strait,  N.  Australia,  separates  Melville  Island 
from  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  is  18  m.  wide. 

Dundee'  [Lat.  Tuodunuvi].  a  seaport  of  Scot.,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  10  m.  from  the  sea  and  .50  m.  by  water 
N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  con- 
nected by  H.  R.  with  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Brit,  maiudacture  of  r-oarse  linens.     It  has  a  royal  exchange. 


i. 


St.  Paul's  cli..  with  a  spire  217  ft.  hisrli,  and  a  tower,  built  in 
the  V-ith  century,  to  which  3  parochial  chs.  under  one  roof 
have  been  annexed.    Pop.  140,075. 
Dundee,  X.  Y.    See  Appendix. 

Duiiduii'ald  (Thomas  Cochrane),  tenth  E.^ri,  of.  an 
abl<^  Brit,  aiiininii.  b.  Dec.  14.  177.5.  wa.s  a  son  of  the  ninth 
earl.  He  entered  the  navy  in  17!W.  captured  inanv  prizes 
from  the  Kr..  and  became  a  post-eapt.  in  1801.  In  Apr.  1809 
he  was  selected  for  the  daring  and  perilous  service  of  burn- 
in?  the  Fr.  tleet  in  Basque  Roads,  and  he  successfuUv  per- 
formed that  exploit.  Before  this  date  he  had  been  elected 
to  Pari,  by  the  Whi?  voters  of  Westminster.  In  1814  he  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  fraudulent  stock-.iobbinfj  tran.'sac- 
tions.  and  of  spreadin;ar  a  false  rumor  of  the  fall  of  Xap.  to 
raise  the  price  of  stocks.  He  was  unjustly  convicted,  fined 
£1000.  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  imprisoned.  Ilis  con- 
stituents re-elected  him  to  Pari.,  and  he  escaped  from  jail 
to  reappear  in  the  House.  He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Chili 
(1818-22).  and  fouiarht  for  the  Grs.  asrainst  Tur.  1827.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  1831.  restored  to  his  rank  in  navy 
183.3.  and  appointed  a  vice-admiral  1841.     D.  Oct.  .30,  1860. 

Dane  [from  A.-S.  diin,  a  "hill  "].  low  mounds  of  mova- 
ble sand  found  on  sea-coasts.  They  are  formed  by  deposits 
of  fine  sand  borne  forward  by  the  wind  till  it  is  obstructed 
by  larg-e  stones  or  other  obstacles,  around  which  it  accumu- 
lates. D.  often  cause  arreat  damaire.  the  dept.  of  Landes  in 
Fr.  havinjr  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  them.  The  annual 
inland  progress  of  the  sand  is  estimated  at  72  ft.  Trees  and 
shrubs  planted  close  toerether  have  been  foimd  to  be  the 
best  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  D. 

Duued'In,  a  seaport-town  of  New  Zealand,  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Otago.  is  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Middle  Isle. 
It  was  founded  in  1848,  since  when  it  has  increased  rapidly. 
It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  Anglican  bp.  The  chief  export  is  wool. 
Pop.  1881,  with  suburbs,  42,802. 

Dunfermline,  a  burgh  of  Scot.,  3  m.  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  and  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  town  as 
early  as  1100.  A  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  here  about  1080, 
has  some  remains ;  D.  has  a  ruined  palace  of  the  Stuarts. 
Robert  Bruce  was  buried  here.     Pop.  17,084. 

Dun'fli>«h,  in  the  U.  S.  a  name  given  to  codfish  cured  hi 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  "dun"  color.  Fish  for 
■•  dunning  "  are  cautrht  m  Feb.  or  in  early  spring.  The  fish 
are  taken  in  deep  water,  are  split  and  incompletely  salted, 
then  laid  in  a  pile  for  2  or  3  months^  in  a  dark  place,  and 
covered  with  salt  hay.  eel-grass,  etc.,  and  pressed  by  some 
weight.  They  are  then  uncovered  and  closely  packed  for 
several  months,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  They  acquire 
a  peculiar  flavor,  which  is  greatly  liked  by  many.  The  Isles 
of  Shoals  (^le.  and  X.  H.)  are  a  prin.  seat  for  curing  D. 

Duno;  Beetle,  or  Tumble-Bug,  names  given  to 
many  Scaraba?idse  which  inclose  their  esrgs  in  pellets  or 
globes  of  manure  which  they  roll  by  pushing  with  their 
hind  legs  into  a  lioie  prepared  for  them.  The  sacred  scara- 
bseus  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  true  D.  B.,  the  Ateuchnx  soctr. 

Dung'lison  iRoBLET),  M.  D.,  LL.U..  b.  at  Keswick,  Eng., 
•Jan.  4.  1798,  received  his  med.  education  at  Lond.  and  Er- 
lansen  ;  was  prof,  of  med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  (1824-3;3i,  of 
therapeutics  in  the  I'niv.  ofMd.  (18;i;^-.36),  and  of  the  insts. 
of  med.  (183t>-68)  in  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll..  Phila.  Author 
of  a  MeiL  Diet..  Therapeulicx  and  Materia  Medica,  and  a  diet, 
for  the  blind.    D.  Apr.  1.  1869. 

Dnnk'ers,  Dunk'ardiii,  or  Tunk'ers  [from  Ger. 
'iinken.  to  "dip"],  a  sect  of  Ger.-.\mer.  Baps.,  called  by 
themselves  Brethren,  named  from  their  manner  of  bap- 
tism by  trine  immersion  of  believers.  Having  been  driven 
from  Ger.  between  1719  and  1729,  they  settled  in  Pa.,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  States.  Their  doctrines  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  dress  and  speech  they  some- 
what resemble  the  Friends.  They  use  the  kiss  of  charity, 
love-feasts,  feet-washing,  laying  on  of  hands,  anointing  with 
oil,  etc.  They  have  bps.,  elders,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
They  condemn  war  and  will  not  engage  in  lawsuits.  Tliey 
hold  an  annual  meeting,  which  is  attended  by  the  bps., 
teachers,  and  reps,  chosen  by  the  congregations.  The  be- 
lief in  universal  redemption,  though  not  an  article  of  faith, 
is  commonly  held  by  them. 

Dun'kirk  [Fr.  Dtinkerque],  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  ex- 
treme X.  part  of  Fr.  on  the  Strait  of  Dover,  about  40  m. 
X.  W.  of  Lille  and  4(5  ra.  E.  of  Dover.  It  is  the  X.  terminus 
of  the  Railway  du  Xord.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  but  the 
roadstead  is  large  and  safe.  A  ch.  is  said  to  have  been 
built  here  in  the  7th  century  among  the  sand-hills  or  dunes, 
and  hence  its  name,  which  sitrnifies  ■"  ch.  of  the  dmies."'  D. 
was  taken  by  the  Eng.  in  1058,  but  was  sold  to  the  Fr.  king 
by  Charles  II.  in  1662.    Pop.  37..V28. 

Dunkirk,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  R.  R.  centre,  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  X.  Y..  on  Lake  Erie,  40  m.  S.  W.  of  Buffalo  and 
4.59  m.  W.  of  Xew  York.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  an  ad- 
vantageous position  for  trade.     Pop.  1870,  52;31 :  1880.  7248. 

Dunlap,  Harrison  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.    Pop.  1880.  1246. 

Dun'llii,  Sea  Snipe,  or  Oxbird  (Pelldna  alpiua).  a 
species  of  sandpiper  found  in  most  parts  of  X.  Amer.  and 
Europe.     Audubon  calls  it  the  red-backed  sandpiper. 

Dun'nins  (John).  Lord  Ashburton.  an  Eng.  lawyer,  b. 
at  Ashburton.  Oct.  18,  1731.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
17.56.  was  appointed  solicitor-gen.  in  1767.  and  became  a  \Vhig 
M.  P.  in  1768.  He  was  a  witty  and  sarcastic  speaker,  and 
stood  in  the  forcnidst  rankamong  Eng.  advucates.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabetii  Hariny:  in  178().  and  received  the  title  of  Baron 
-\shburton  in  1782.     D.  Aug.  is.  178:3. 

Dun!!«  Seo'tus  (John),  suniamed  the  Si-btle  Doctor,  a 
<elebrated  theui.  and  scholastic  philos..b.  about  1274.  He  is 
claimed  as  their  countryman  by  the  Scots,  the  Eng..  and  the 
Irish.  He  was  of  gentle  blood,  studied  at  ox.,  became  a  tVan- 
ciscan  friar,  and  in  12'.)6  prof,  of  theol  at  that  place.  In  1:301 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  theol.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  theol.  and  metaphysics,  and  was  a  realist  in  philos. 
He  opposed  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Aciuinas,  and  tried  to 
identify  their  consequences  with  Averroism,  which  denied 


'  individual  immortality  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Ht-  hel.l 
that  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  subjectively  distinct 

I  from  each  other.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school  called 
Scotists,  who  maintained  a  controversy  with  the  Thomists 

i  ((".  p.  the  disciples  of  Aquinasi.  D.  at  Cologne  Xov.  8.  1.308. 
Dun'Mter  iIIenry).  the  first  pres.  of  Harvard  Coll..  b.  in 
Lancashire.  Eng..  and  ed.  at  Magdalen  Coll..  Cambridge. 
He  came  to  X.  Eng.  in  1640,  and  entered  upon  his  presidency 
Aug.  27  of  that  yr.  In  lii>4  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  in 
consequence  of  having  borne  public  testimonv  against  the 
baptism  of  infants,  for  which  offence  he  was  afterward  tried 
by  a  jury  and  placed  under  bonds.  Still  later,  he  was  again 
presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  neglect  to  have  one  of  his 
cliildren  liaptized.    He  was  esteemed  for  learning  and  piety. 

j  D.  Feb.  27,  16.59.    (See  Life  of  Dumtir,  by  J.  Chaplin,  D.  D.) 
Duodec'imal)«  [Lat.  dnodedin,  "twelve"],  a  system  of 

I  numbers  whose  uniform  sc-ale  is  12.  The  primary  unit  Ls 
generally  1  ft. :  ta-elflhs  of  a  ft.  are  caMeA  primes,  tweljVts  of 

1  a  prime  are  called  'iecond".  taelfthg  of  a  second  are  third-^, 
and  so  on.    D.  may  be  multiplied  together  in  the  same  man- 

I  ner  as  decimals,  carrying  by  12s  instead  of  bv  10s :  primes 

i  by  primes  s\yesecond>'.  in  the  same  wav  that  teiiths  by  tenths 

i  give  hundredths;    primes  by  seconds  give  thirds,   in    the 
same  way  that  tenths  by  hundredths  give  thousan-ithf,  and 
so  on. 
Dupanloup,  Archbishop.    See  Appendix. 

j  Dupleix,  du-pla'  (Joseph i.  :Marquis.  a  Fr.  gov.,  b.  about 
169.5.  He  amas.sed  a  fortune  by  commercial  operations  in 
India,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  gov.  of  Pondicherry  and 
all  the  Fr.  possessions  ui  India.     He  foi-med  the  project  of 

I  founding  a  European  empire  in  that  country,  and  .sooii  made 
hunself  master  of  the  Carnatic,  partly  by  fighting  and  partly 
by  political  intrigues ;  was  opposed  by  the  Eng.  gen.  Clive. 
who  defeated  the  Fr.  in  several  battles.  D.  was  removed 
from  command  in  17.54,  and  returned  to  Fr.  D.  176:i 
Du  Plessy-ITIornay  (Philippe).  See  Appendix. 
Du  Pont  (Samuel  Francis),  U.  S.  X.,  of  Fr.  descent,  b. 
Sept.  27.  180.3.  at  Bergen  Point,  X.  J.,  entered  the  navj^  as  a 
radpn.  Dec.  19,  181.5,  became  rear-admiral  in  1862.  Com- 
manded the  naval  forces  of  the  expedition  that  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  Oct.  29, 18tjl,  and  took  possession  of  Pt. 
Royal  Bay.  after  a  brilliant  engagement  of  4  hours  with  2 
strong  foils  splendidly  garrisoned  and  mounting  43  guns,  all 
but  4  of  which  were  "of  heavy  calibre.  On  April  7,  1863.  he 
engaged  Ft.  Sumter  with  8  irbn-clads,  but  without  success. 

D.  June  2.3.  1865. 

Dupuytren,  du-pu-e  tron'  (Guillaume),  Baron,  a  Fr. 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  b.  Oct.  6,  1777,  became  prof,  of  sur- 
gery in  Paris  in  1811.  He  made  important  discoveries  in 
morbid  anat.,  and  invented  several  useful  instruments.  D. 
Feb.  8,  1835. 

Duquoin',  a  city  and  R.  R.  juuc.  Perry  co.,  HI.,  76  m. 
X.  of  Cairo.  It  has  salt-works  and  coal-mines.  Pop.  pre- 
cinct. 1870.  2212  ;  1880,  precinct  including  city  5540.  city  2807. 

Durand'  (Asher  Brown*,  a  painter  anii  engraver,  b.  at 
Jefferson,  X.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1796.  After  18.35  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  painting,  and  became  famous  as  a 
landscape-painter.  Produced  The  Capture  of  Major  Andre 
and  The   Wrath  of  Peter  Stui/resant. 

Duran'go,  a" state  of  Mex..  bounded  X.  by  Chihuahua, 

E.  bv  Cohahuila,  S.  by  Xalisco,  W.  by  Cinaloa.  Surface 
mountainous.     Area.  42.645  sq.  m.    Pop.  1880,  190,846. 

Durango,  or  Gnadiana,  a  town  of  Mex.,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  is  about  1-50  m.  X.  W.  of  Zacatecas.  It  is  near- 
ly 7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bp.,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  a  coll..  a  mint,  and  several  convents.    Pop.  27,000. 

Durango,  Col.    See  Appendix. 

Duraiit  (Henry  F.).    See  Appendix. 

Durazzo,  doo-rat'so  [Tur.  Drasch ;  anc.  Epidamnug, 
afterward  Uyrrhachium],  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  Euro- 
pean Ttir.,  in  Albania,  is  on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  R.  Cath.  abp.  It  has  a  safe  harbor  and  an  active  trade. 
The  anc.  Epidamnus  was  a  populous  city.  The  expulsion 
of  its  aristocracy  in  4-36  b.  c.  was  the  origui  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  Roms.  changed  the  name  to  DjTrhachium. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Xomiaii  chief  Robert  Guiscard  in 
1082.  and  by  the  Venetians  ui  1205.    Pop.  about  8000. 

Dur'bin  (John  Pricei,  D.  D..  a  Meth.  preacher,  b.  in 
Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  18(X).  ed.  at  Miami  fniv.  and  Cin.  Coll., 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1819 :  was  president  of  Dick- 
inson Coll.  in  Pa.  18:34-45.  Wrote  Obserrationx  in  Kurope, 
principallj/  in  Fr.  and  G.  Brit.,  and  ( Jb.tr r rations  in  Frpjpt, 
Pal.,  etc.  :  was  missionary-sec.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch..  and  dis- 
played great  ability  in  its  affairs.    D.  Oct.  17,  1876. 

Dii'rer  (Albrecht),  a  celebrated  Ger.  painter  and  en- 
graver, b.  at  Xuremljerg  in  1471.  The  day  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  inserted  in  his 
father's  diary,  but  it  was  probably  May  21st.  He  was  a 
pupU  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  with  whom  he  studied  and 
worked  3  yrs.  (1486-89).  He  afterward  passed  4  yrs.  in 
travel,  visiting  various  parts  of  Ger..  and  returned  to 
Xuremburg  in  1494.  In  the  same  yv.  he  married  Agnes 
Frey.  He  visited  Venice  in  150.5.  and  while  there  painted  u 
picture  for  the  Tedeschi,  or  Guild  of  Ger.  merchants,  which 
was  probablv  The  FeaM  of  the  Hose  Garlands,  now  in  the 
monastery  of"  Strahow  at  Prague.  This  was  his  first  picture 
of  iuiportiince.  His  most  celebrated  paintings  are  The  Four 
AjKi.-il,.-:  originally  presented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Xurem- 
berg.  but  now  in  Munich  ;  his  own  portrait  in  the  I'ffizi  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Ma(fi.  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  tribune.  His  best  wood-cuts  are  the  4  series.  The 
AiKicalypst,  The  Great  Pas.-ion.  The  Litth  Passion,  and  The 
Life  of  the  Virrfin.  but  there  are  many  fine  single  cuts.  D. 
is  not  believed  to  have  engraved  all  the  wood-cuts  that 
bear  his  monogram,  but  only  to  have  made  the  designs. 
Perhaps  the  works  by  which  D.  is  most  widely  known  are 
his  engravings  on  C(.)pper.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are 
the  Adam  and  Ere,  the  Melanchoiia.  the  Knight,  Death,  and 
the  Devi/,  the  j;^  Eastache,  St.  Jerome  in  his  Stiidi/.  and  The 
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Great  Fortune.  D.  lias  left  us  valuable  portraits  of  Melanch- 
thon,  Erasmus,  Pirkheimer.  and  many  other  notables  of  his 
time.  Wrote  The  Art  of  Fortitication  and  I  instruction  in  tlie 
Art  of  Mensuration  iiith  'the  Bide  and  Compass.  D.  Apr.  6, 1528. 
(See'his  Life,  bv  W.  B.  Scott.)  Clarence  Cook. 

Dur'fee  (Job).  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
20,  1790,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1813  :  became  M.  C.  in  18S0 
and  chief-iustice  of  K.  I.  in  18:i5.  He  wrote,  beside  other 
works,  Wfiat  Clieerf  a  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Roger 
Williams.  His  life  and  writings  were  pub.  by  his  son.  U. 
Julv  26.  1847.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^   , 

Durliam  LSax.  Dunhofme,  from  dun,  a  hill,"  and  holme. 
a  "river"],  a  city  of  En{r.,  on  the  river  Wear,  14  m.  S.  of 
Xeweastle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  R.  R.  It  is  built 
around  a  steep  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a  castle  and  cathedral.  The  castle  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  about  1072.  The  cathedral,  founded  109.3.  is 
built  in  the  Xorman  style,  507  ft.  long,  200  ft.  wide,  with  a 
central  tower  214  ft.  high,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  .Sts. 
Cuthbert  and  Bede.  The  see  was  long  the  richest  in  Eng. 
D.  is  the  seat  of  a  univ.,  opened  18:^3.     Pop.  14.932. 

Durliam,  cap.  iJiirham  co.,  N.  C,  on  R.  R.,  25  m.  N.  W. 
of  Raleigh.  The  surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  Apr.  25, 
1865,  took  place  near  by.    Pop.  1880,  2041. 

Durliani  (John  George  Liambtoni,  E.\rl  of,  an  Eng. 
statesman,  b.  in  the  co.  of  Durham  Apr.  12,  1792.  He  was 
created  Baron  Durham  in  1828,  became  lord  privy  seal  in 
the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  in  Nov.  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  4 
persons  who  prepared  the  Reform  bill  of  1831,  which  he  .sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  18.33  he  resigned  the  office 
of  lord  privy  seal  and  received  the  title  of  earl.  He  was 
.«ent  as  ambassador  to  Rus.  in  1835,  and  was  appointed  gov.- 
gen.  of  Canada  in  18:38.  D.  July  28,  1840. 
Durliain  Breed  of  Oattle.  See  Short-Horns. 
Dii'rian,  or  Durioii  i/Jurio  Zibethinus),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Sterculiaceie,  a  native  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  culti- 
vated by  the  Malays  for  its  delicious  fruit,  which  forms  a 
great  part  of  their  food.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  simple 
leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  globular  or  oval,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
hard,  thick,  prickly  rind  inclosing  a  creamy  pulp  and  about 
10  seeds,  which  are  eaten  roasted.  It  combines  the  most  de- 
licious flavor  with  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Dur'kee  (Charles),  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt.  Dec  5.  1807,  re- 
moved to  Wis.  Ten-,  in  laSO ;  was  M.  C.  1849-55,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor 18.5.5-01,  and  gov.  of  Utah  1865-70.    D.  Jan.  14,  1870. 

Duroc,  du-rok'  (Gerard  Christophe  Michel),  duke  of 
Friuli.  a  Fr.  gen.  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Pont-a-Mousson  Oct. 
25,  1772.  He  became  in  1796  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt  in  1798.  During  the  con- 
sulate and  empire  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  courts.  He  was  a  favorite  officer 
of  Nap.    D.  May  23,  1813. 

Dur'yea  (Joseph  Tuthill),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,Dec.  9,  1832,  grad.vnth  the  highest  honors  in  1856  at 
the  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  where  he  afterward  taught  Gr.  and 
rhetoric  1857-59;  grad.  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem. 
1859;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presb.  ch.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
1859-62;  associate  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  ch., 
N.  Y.,  1862-^S,  and  from  1868  to  1879  was  pastor  of  the 
Classon  avenue  Presb.  ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1879  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  Central  C'ongl.  ch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dusky  Bay,  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  large  inlet  on  the 
S.  W.  ccmst  of  the  Middle  Island.  It  affords  good  anchor- 
age. __  Lat.  4.5°  40'  S.,  Ion.  166°  20'  E. 

Diis'seldorf,  a  town  of  Prus.,  on  the  Rhine,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  (jf  boats,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Diissel, 
17  in.  N.  N.  W.  of  Cologne,  with  which  and  other  Ger.  towns 
it  is  connected  by  railways.  It  contains  an  old  electoral 
palace,  a  town-hall,  a  public  library,  an  observatory,  a 
beautiful  public  garden,  and  several  fine  chs.  D.  is  special- 
ly noted  for  its  Acad,  of  F'ine  Arts,  from  which  has  proceed- 
ed what  is  known  as  the  "  Diisseldorf  School  "  of  painting, 
which  has  had  an  important  influence  upon  art,  especially 
in  the  U.  S..  manv  of  our  foremost  painters  having  studied 
at  D.     Pop.  1880,  95.4.59. 

Bus'toii  (Hannah),  was  married  to  Thomas  Duston 
Dec.  3,  1677.  and  became  the  mother  of  13  children.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  the  attack  on  Haver- 
hill, Mar.  1.5. 1698.  her  nurse  and  infant  1  week  old  being  also 
taken,  but  the  child  was  soon  after  killed.  She  was  placed 
in  an  Indian  family  of  12  persons  on  an  island  (Duston's  Isl- 
and) in  the  Merrimack  Kiver.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Contoo- 
cook,  in  N.  H.,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  nurse  and  a  white 
captive  boy  killed  all  the  Indians  in  their  sleep  except  a 
.squaw  and  a  boy  who  escaped.  She  returned  to  Haverhill 
with  their  scalps. 

Diitcli  Flat,  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  R.  R.,  67  m.  from  Sacra- 
mento :  has  productive  hydraulic  gold-mines.  Pop.  1R80. 9.39. 
Dutcli  Gap  Canal,  a  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  a  peninsula  known  as  Farrar's  Island,  in  the  James 
River,  about  5  m.  below  Richmond,  Va.,  designed  to  afford 
the  national  vessels  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Confed.  works, 
to  avoid  the  great  obstructions  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
curve  of  the  river,  and  to  outflank  the  heavy  Howlett  House 
batteries.  It  was  executeil  under  ."Major  P.  S.  Michie.  by 
order  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  The  work  was  undertaken  Aug. 
15,  1864,  and  finished  Jan.  1, 1865,  but  a  large  part  of  the  bulk- 
head of  clay  which  was  blown  out  bv  powder  on  that  occa- 
sion fell  back,  so  as  to  ol)sf met  navigation  for  the  time.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  citlicr  side  dnrint,' tlic  war.  but  has  since 
shortened  the  navigation  of  the  livcr  to  Hichmond  7  iii. 

Diiteli  Gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  closely  re- 
sembling common  brass,  but  having  rather  less  zinc  in  its 
composition  than  brass  generally  has.  It  is  used  for  beating 
into  thin  plates,  resembling  gold-leaf  in  appearance  when 
new,  and  used  for  ornamentation  instead  of  gold-leaf.  It 
tarnishes  readily,  and  may  be  tested  by  the  application  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  which  will  not  injure  gold-leaf,  but  which 
readily  dissolves  the  imitation. 


Dutch  Guiana.     See  Gi'iana. 

Dutch  Language  and  Literature.  The  Dut.  lang., 
spoken  in  the  Netherlands,  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Indo-European  family  of  laiigs.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  Lowland  Scotch,  and  bears  to  the  Eng.  and 
Ger.  a  relation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Doric  to  the  At- 
tic and  Ionic  dialects  of  Gr.,  being  especially  characterized 
by  the  broadness  of  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  consonants.  The  alphabet  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Eng.  and  Ger.,  with  some  modifications  in  usage.  Thus,  a 
long  vowel  sound  before  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable  is 
usually  indicated  by  doubling  the  vowel,  as  ;««;',""  late  ;" 
zoon,  "son."  F (nowusually  wiitten  ij),  eij.  and  ei  have  the 
sound  of  our  i  in  machine,  oe  like  our  oo,  vi  or  uy  like  oi,  d 
at  end  of  a  word  like  t,  ff  nearly  like  k,  sch  nearly  like  sk. 

Nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  very  nearly  as  in  Ger.  The 
plu.  of  nouns  is  usually  formed  by  adding  »  or  en  to  the 
singular,  as  bede,  a  "prayer,"  beden,  "prayers:"  kerk,  a 
"church."  kerken,  "churches  ;"  accompanied  frequently,  as 
in  Eng.,  by  a  change  in  the  final  consonant,  as  dief.  a  "  thief," 
dieven,  "  thicA'es."  Sometimes  a  long  vowel  in  "the  singular 
is  changed  to  a  short  one  in  the  plu.,  as  zoon,  "son."  zonen, 
"  sons."  Nouns  ending  in  /,  en,  and  em  frequently  form  the 
plu.  by  adding  .>;,  as  broeder,  "  brother,"  broeders,  "  brothers  :" 
appel,  "apple,"  appels.  "apples."  The  numerals  are  een, 
one ;  twee,  two  ;  drij,  three  ;  tier,  four  ;  vijf,  five  :  zes,  six ; 
zeven,  seven  ;  acht,  eight ;  negen,  nine  :  tien,  ten  ;  elf,  eleven  ; 
<M'aay,  twelve  ;  dertien.  thirteen;  tuintig,  twenty;  een  tn 
twintig,  twenty-one  ;  /londerd,  hundred  ;  duizend,  thousand  ; 
millioen,  million.  The  ordinals  are  de  eerste,  the  first;  de 
tweede,  the  second  ;  de  hondei'dste,  the  hundredth,  and  so  on. 
The  pronouns  are  S'ery  nearly  as  in  Ger.,  though  sometimes 
nearer  the  Eng.  ;  thus  :  ik  (Ger.  idi),  1 ;  mijner  (Ger.  meiner), 
of  me  ;  mij  (Ger.  mir),  to  me  ;  mij  (Ger.  mich),  me  ;  ivij  (Ger. 
«'»■),  we  ;  onzer  (Ger.  tinser).  our ;  ons  (Ger.  tins),  us  ;  gij  (Ger. 
i/w),  ye  ;  van  v,  or  uwei'  (Ger.  ever),  of  you,  or  your ;  hij 
(Ger.  er),  he ;  hem  (Ger.  ihn),  him ;  zij  (Ger.  sie),  she ;  iiaar 
and  ze  (Ger.  sie),  her. 

The  verb  is  inflected  essentially  as  in  Ger.  and  Eng.,  by 
auxiliaries,  such  as  ben,  am ;  heb,  have ;  zal,  shall ;  zoud'e, 
should,  etc.  Zijn,  "  to  be,"  ixins  thus :  ik  ben  (Ger.  ich  bin), 
I  am  ;  gij.  zijt  (Ger.  ihr  seid),  thou  art  ;  hiJ  is  (Ger.  er  L<tt),  he 
is  ;  ivij  zijn  (Ger.  tvir  sind),  we  are  ;  gij  zijt  (Ger.  ihr  seyd),  you 
are  ;  zij  zijn  (Ger.  sie  sind),  they  are";  ik  was  (Ger.  ich  war).  I 
was;  gij  tvaart  (Ger.  ihr  «'«r«0,  thou  wast;  ik  ben  getceest 
(Ger.  ich  bin  gewesen),  I  have  been,  etc.  Ik  hoor,  I  hear  ;  ik 
hoorde,  I  heard  ;  ik  heb  getioord,  I  have  heard  ;  ik  zal  hooren, 
I  shall  hear ;  ikzoude  hooren,  I  .should  hear ;  ik  wordgehoord. 
(Ger.  ich  werde  ge/iort),  I  am  heard ;  ik  zal  gehoord  u'orden 
zijn  (Ger.  ich  werde  gehort  worden  seyn),  I  shall  have  been 
heard,  etc. 

There  are  fragments  of  Flemish  or  Old  Dut.  lit.  -which 
are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  9th  century.  In  this  lang. 
was  written,  about  11.50,  the  first  part  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox  " 
{Eeinaertde  Vos).  which  soon  found  its  way  into  other  langs. 
Jacob  van  Maerlant  (b.  1235.  d.  1300)  is  regarded  as  the  father 
of  Flemish  poetry.  Melis  Stoke,  about  1290.  wrote  the  Ehym- 
kronik  ("  Rhyming  Chronicle  "i,  an  extract  from  which  will 
show  the  close  resemblance  between  the  Flemish  and  the 
Eng.  of  that  day.  There  is  hardly  a  word  that  is  not  esseii- 
tiaOy  an  Eng.  one.    Thus  : 


'  Dtnei'ine  ende  dit  ghemnis 
send  ;.•  11,  Iletr  Grave  Flurent, 
Dal  ghi  motfet  sien  frndt  hoi-en 
IVanen  dot  ghi  sijt  gebftren, 
Ende  hi  wat  redentm  ghi  in  hant 
Ilebhet  Zeelant  ende  TMlant  ; 
Ende  hi  ivat  redenen  dat  ghi  soect 
Vrieslant  dat  n  so  sere  I'/oect.^^ 


These  pains  and  these  givinps 
Send  I  to  yon.  I.ord  Count  Florens, 
That  you  niigrht  see  and  hear 
Whence  ['tis]  that  you  were  born, 
And  by  what  reason  vou  in  hand 
Have  Zeeland  and  HoDand  ; 
And  by  what  reason  that  you  seek  out 
Friesland,  that  you  so  sore* doth  flout. 


The  literary  development  of  the  Dut.  lang.,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Flemish  or  Old  Dut..  dates  from  about  1570. 
when  the  Rederijkskamer  ("Chamber  of  Rhetoric")  was 
formed  at  Amsterdam.  Soon  after  appeared  Pieter  Kornelius 
Hooft  ("Head"),  who  has  punningly  been  designated  as 
"the  illustrious  head  (Hooft)  of  the  Dutch  poets."  Jacob 
Cats  (b.  1577.  d.  1660),  lovingly  styled  "  Father  Cats,"  was  the 
popular  poet  of  his  time,  and  his  Emblems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  langs.  Joost  van  Vondel  (b.  1587,  d.  1679) 
wrote  satirical  and  lyric  poetry,  and  also  at  least  one  nota- 
ble tragedy.  Near  the  close  of  the  17th  centui-j'  a  decline 
fell  upon  Dut.  lit.,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Fr.  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  ;  but  a  new  era  began  toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  marked  especially  by  the  publication 
(about  1770)  of  Bellamy's  ballad  Rosje,  which  like  Gray's 
Elegy  rcis.x^?,  an  epoch.  Willem  Bilderdjik  (b.  1756,  d.  1831  > 
is  an  eminent  name  in  modern  Dut.  letters ;  he  wrote  in 
verse  and  prose.  But  perhaps  the  first  place  must  be  ac- 
corded to  Hendrik  Kornelizoon  Tollens  (b.  1780,  d.  18.561. 
whose  Lierzanq  op  Hugo  de  (jroot  -ckniX  Egrnond  en  Hoorn  won 
the  prizes  (1804. 1806)  of  the  Acad,  of  Amsterdam.  He  was 
eminent  in  many  depts.  of  lit.  ;  wrote  more  than  one  fine 
drama,  and  the  nan-ative  poem.  De  Orernintering  der  Hol- 
landers op  Norn  Zewbla.  describing  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  Barentz,  and  2  magnificent  war  lyrics— the  Wapenkreet 
("Call  to  Arms")  and  the  Vaterlandisch  Krijgslied  ("War- 
song  of  the  Fatherland  ").  The  Dut.  race  have  moreover 
produced  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  dept.  of 
thought.  Among  them  are  Arminius,  Boerhaave.  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Gronovius,  Heinsius,  Hemsterhuis,  Iluyghens.  Letu- 
wenhoek.  Spinoza.  Swammerdam.  and  Vossius  ;  but  as  they 
wrote  mainly  in  Lat.,  their  works  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  Dut.  lit.  {From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cur.,  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas.  LL.D.] 

Dutch  Liquid,  or  Eth'ene  Clhlo'ride,  is  a  com- 
bination of  ethene  (olefiant  gas)  with  chlorine.  It  is  a  thin, 
inflammable,  colorless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  fragrance  and 
pleasant  taste,  somewhat  resembling  chloroform.  Like 
chloroform,  it  has  great  anjesthetic  powers  when  its  vapor 
is  inhaled,  but  its  safety  is  doubtful. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church.    See  Reformed  Church 
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Diit'tou  (HenkyI.  LL.l).,  a  jurist,  b.  at  PhTnouth.  Conu., 
Feb.  r,'.  ITIK),  gi-ad.  at  Yale  in  1818  :  was  prof,  of  law  in  Yale 
1847-55,  became  trov.  of  Conn,  in  1854,  and  was  a  judge  of  the  ■ 
superior  court  and  court  of  errors  1861-00.  He  prepared 
several  digests,  compilations  of  State  statutes,  etc.  D.  Apr. 
26.  1809. 

Duyokinck,  dl  kink.  (Evert  ArcrsTcs^.  an  ed.  and 
essavist,  b.  in  the  citv  of  Xew  Y'ork  Nov.  23,  1816.  and  grad. 
at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1835.  With  the  aid  of  his  brother 
George  he  pub.  a  Cyc.  of  Arner.  Lit.  Wrote  H'wt.  of  the  U'a/- 
for  the  Union.    D.  Aug.'  13,  1878. 

Dnycklnok  (George  LongV  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Xew  York  Oct.  17.  1823,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  New 
York  in  1843.  He  was  joint-author  of  the  Vijc.  ofAmer.  Lit. 
U85«)>.  and  pub.  several  biographies,  among  which  was  a 
Life  of  (itorge  U<rit>ert.    D.  Mar.  30.  1803. 

i>warf  [A.-S.  dreorg  ;  Ger.  Zuerg  ;  Swe.  and  But.  dwerg], 
the  name  siven  to  any  animal  or  plant  greatly  below  the 
usual  size  of  its  kind.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  D.  were 
deformed  and  craft v  elves,  distinguished  for  skill  m  working 
metals  and  having  magical  powers.  Human  D.  have  been 
often  kept  for  the  amusement  of  monarchs  and  nobles,  and 
occasionally  one  of  them  has  manifested  considerable  mental 
power.  Several  D.  have  acquired  a  fortune  by  exhibiting 
themselves  to  the  public,  among  whom  was  the  Amer.  D. 
Charles  S.  Stratton.  known  as  "Tom  Thumb." 

Divarfed  Trees  may  be  produced  in  3  different  ways 
—by  grafting  on  dwarf  shiw-growing  stocks,  as,  for  example, 
the  pear  on  the  quince :  by  planting  in  small  pots  filled  with 
poor  soU.  by  which  the  plant  is  starved  and  stunted  ;  and 
by  causing  "a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  a  branch  to  pro- 
duce roots,  and  then  cutting  it  off  and  planting  it  in  a  pot 
with  poor  soU.  The  last  is  the  Chi.  method,  and  is  thus  per- 
formed :  The  extremity  of  a  branch  2  or  3  ft.  long  in  a  fruit- 
or  flower-bearing  state  is  selected,  and  a  ring  of  bark  is 
taken  off  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired  that  roots  should 
be  produced.  The  part  thus  denuded  of  bark  is  covered 
with  a  ball  of  clay,  kept  moist  with  the  frequent  application 
of  water.  After  the  roots  have  grown  out  the  branch  is 
cut  off.  planted  in  a  pot  of  poor  soil,  and  sparingly  supplied 
with  water.  The  dwarf  tree  will  remain  nearly  of  the 
same  size  for  yrs.  The  pear  tree  especially  is  often  dwarfed, 
because  in  this  condition  it  will  produce  fruit  while  still 
very  young.  Some  varieties  of  pear  may  remain  unfruitful 
for  many  jts.  unless  dwarfed. 

Dwlglit,  R.  R.  June.,  Li\-ingston  co.,  III..  72  m.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1870.  1044  :  1880.  1295. 

Dwiglit  (Bes.jamix  Woodbridge\  Ph.  D..  b.  at  New 
Haven.  Conn..  Apr.  5.  1816.  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1835  :  was  prin.  and  proprietor  of  a  high  school  for  boys  in 
Brooklyn  and  New  Y''ork  city  for  many  yrs.  Author  of  The 
Higher  Chr.  Education.  Modern  PhUoJogy,  and  The  Hist,  of 
the  I) n-ight  Family  ill  Amer.  He  resides  at  Clinton.  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  (Francis),  b.  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  Mar.  14.  1808, 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  1827.  and  at  the  Law  School  in  1830  ; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  afterward  practised 
law  (18-34-38).  but  in  1838  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  common-school  education  in  our  country,  and 
established  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  in  1840.  TheDiU.  School  Journal, 
under  State  patronage.     D.  Dec.  15.  1845. 

DTCigiit  (Rev.  Harrison  Gray  OtisK  D.  D..  b.  at  Con- 
way, Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1803,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll..  N.  Y..  in 
1825.  and  became  a  mis.sionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  1830 
to  the  Armenians,  making  Const  antmople  the  centre  of  his 
field  of  operations.  He  was  abundant  in  his  labors,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  his  work.  Wrote  Re,searche.g  of  Smith 
and  Diciqht  in  Armenia  and  Christianity  Bevived  in  the  E. 
D.  Jan.  2.5.  1862. 

Dwlght  (John  Sl-llivanI.  a  musical  critic,  b.  in  Boston 
May  13.  1813,  gi-ad.  at  Harvard  in  18:K.  He  studied  divinity, 
entered  the  Unit,  ministry,  and  preached  about  6  yrs.  In 
1842  he  joined  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise  at  W.  Roxbury. 
Mass..  where  he  remained  until  the  institution  was  broken 
up.  In  1852  he  established  DwighVif  Musical  Journal,  of 
which  he  became  editor.  Author  of  many  reviews  and 
lectures. 

D^vlglit  (Joseph).  Brigadier-General,  b.  at  Hatfield. 
Mass.,  Oct.  16.  1703.  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  in  1722:  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Hampshire  co..  Ma.*s.. 
and  afterward  of  Berkshire  co..  and  judge  of  probate.  He 
was  eminent  both  as  a  judge  and  a  soldier.  He  commanded 
the  Mass.  artil.  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  in  1745  with 
distinction,  and  led  a  brigade  at  Lake  Champlain  in  the 
second  Fr.  war  in  17.56.  He  was  also  for  11  yrs.  member  of 
the  gen.  council  of  Mass.    D.  1765. 

Dwlglit  (Rev.  Nathaniel^.  M.  D..  brother  to  Dr.  Timothv 
Dwight  of  Yale  Coll..  b.  Jan.  31.  1770.  at  Northampton.  Mass.". 
prepared  and  pub.  the  first  school  geog.  ever  issued  in  this 
country;  was  also  the  author  of  The  Great  Question  An- 
swered and  of  A  Compendious  Hist,  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec. 
of  Lid.    D.  June  11.  \m\. 

Dwight  (Sereno  EDWARDs^.  D.  D..  a  di^-ine.  b.  at  Green- 
field Hill.  Conn..  May  18,  1786.  was  a  son  of  Timothv  Dwight. 
noticed  below.  Grad.  at  Y'ale  in  180:3.  and  practised  law 
with  success  (1810-16) :  was  afterward  pastor  of  Park  st.  ch.. 
Boston  (1817-26),  and  was  pres.  of  Hamilton  Coll.  18:3:1-45. 
Wrote  The  Heb.  ^yife  and  a  Life  of  .Jonathan  Edwards.  D. 
Nov.  .30.  1R50.  "  ■      " 

Dwiglit  (Theodore\  a  journalist,  an  uncle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1764.  He  was 
M.  C.  1806-07.  practised  law.  and  was  a  leader  of  tlie  Federal- 
ist party.  He  was  sec.  of  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814. 
In  1817  he  founded  the  New  York  Daih/  Adrerli.<er.  which 
he  edited  until  18:35.  Author  of  The  Life  and  Character  of 
Thomeis  .leferson  and  The  Hist,  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
D.  July  12.  1846. 

Dwiglit  (Theodore  Wiu.iamV  LL.D..  an  Amer.  jurist, 
prof.,  and  ed..  b.  Julv  18,  1822,  at  Catskill.  N.  Y..  grad.  at 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  I&IO,  and  studied  at  Yale  Law 


School.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Maynard  prof,  of  law  in 
Hamilton  Coll..  and  there  established  a  law  school.  In  1858 
he  was  chosen  prof,  of  municipal  law  in  Columbia  Coll., 
N.  Y^  He  was  soon  made  warden  of  the  law  school,  a  dept. 
of  the  coll.  organized  under  his  direction.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Rutgei-s  Coll..  N.  J..  1859.  and  from 
Columbia  Coll.  1860.  He  pub.  an  Argument  in  Rose  Will  and 
Charity  Cases  (1863),  and  other  arguments  in  leading  law 
cases.  In  association  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  he  pub.  Prisons 
and  Reformatories  in  the  V.  S.  He  edited  Maine's  Anc.  Lav:. 
He  was  elected  non-resident  prof,  of  constitutional  law  in 
Cornell  L'niv..  N.  Y.  (1H68).  and  lecturer  in  Amherst  Cfill.. 
Mass.,  on  the  same  subject  (1869i.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
N.  X.  constitutional  convention  of  1867.  and  early  in  1873 
was  v.-p.  of  the  N.  Y.  board  of  State  corns,  of  public  chari- 
ties, pres.  of  the  N.  Y".  Prison  Association,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  well  known  "  committee  of  seventy  "  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  Jan.  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Dix  of  N.  Y.  a  judge  of  the  commis.?ion  of  appeals,  a  court 
sharing  the  duties  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He  was  one  of 
the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc. 

Dwight  iTiMOTHT).  D.  D..  LL.D..  a  divine  and  scholar, 
b.  at  Northampton.  Mass..  May  14.  1752.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  grad.  at  Y'ale  in 
1769.  after  which  he  was  a  tutor  in  that  inst.  for  6  yrs.  :  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  aitny.  and  in  1783  became  minister  of  a  ch. 
at  (ireenfield.  Conn.,  where  also  he  was  prin.  of  an  acad.  In 
1795  he  was  elected  pres.  of  Yale  Coll..  in  which  he  also  be- 
came prof,  of  theol.  at  the  same  time.  Wrote  The  Conquest 
of  Canaan,  an  epic  poem  (1785i.  and  Theol.  Exjdained  and 
Defended  in  a  Se>ies  of  173  Sermons.    D.  Jan.  11,  1817. 

b'tright  (William  B.).    See  Appesdlx. 

Dfrl'na,  or  Dnna  (anc.  TurunihusK  a  river  of  Rus.,  its 
source  being  near  that  of  the  Volga  :  it  flows  in  a  gen.  N.  W. 
direction  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  is  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  sand-banks,  but  is  navigable  during  the  spring 
and  autumn  floods.     Length,  about  6(XI  m. 

Dirlna,  or  Xorthern  Dwina,  a  river  of  Rus..  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Sookhona  and  Vitchegda :  flows 
nearly  N.  W.  and  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  about  20  m.  below 
Archangel.  It  is  navigable,  although  there  are  shoals  at  its 
mouth  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  14  ft.    Length,  exclusive  of  the  branches,  about  450  m. 

Dyaks,  the  aborigines  of  Borneo  (which  see). 

Dyok,  van  (Anthont).    See  Vandyke. 

Dye'ing  [Lat.  tinctvra :  Yr.  teintvre ;  Ger.  Farben  or 
Fdrfjekunst].  the  art  of  coloring  yam  or  cloth,  has  been  prac- 
tised from  the  m(  )st  remote  antiquity.  The  fibres  and  fabrics 
usually  dyed  are  either  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool.  The 
coloring-mattei-s  employed  are  either  the  natural  products 
of  animals  or  plants,  or  are  the  results  of  chemical  processes. 
The  D.  is  usually  effected  whUe-  the  fibres  are  in  the  yam. 
although  the  woven  cloth  is  dyed  in  some  cases.  Some 
colors  combine  with  the  fibres  veiy  readily  as  soon  as  they 
are  immersed  in  their  solutions  :  such  colors  have  been 
called  substantive.  Nearly  all  the  aniline  colors  belong  to  this 
class.  For  dyes  which  will  not  unite  directly  with  the  fibres, 
called  acljectire.  the  aid  of  mordants  is  necessary.  Mordants 
are  bodies  which  possess  an  affinity  for  the  colors,  and  which 
can  be  fixed  in  an  insoluble  condition  on  or  within  the 
fibres.  Some  are  metallic  oxides  or  salts,  as  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  oxide  of  tin.  tannate  of  tin.  soap.  etc. :  others,  as  al- 
bumen, gluten,  caseine.  tannin,  acids,  etc.,  are  of  a  different 
character. 

In  some  cases  the  mordant  is  mixed  with  the  color,  and 
both  are  applied  simultaneously,  to  be  subsequently  fixed. 
Thus,  aniline  colors  are  mixed  with  albumen,  applied  to  the 
cloth,  and  fixed  by  steaming,  which  coagulates  the  albumen, 
rendeiing  it  insoluble.  This  method  of  fixing  colors  is  ex- 
tensively practised  in  calico-printing,  as  it  renders  it  possible 
to  produce  patterns  by  applying  the  colors  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  cloth,  or  by  applying  different  colors  to  different 
portions.  Mordants  often  affect  the  natural  tints  of  the 
dyes,  thus  enabling  the  dyer  to  produce  a  variety  of  shades 
with  the  same  dye.  The  most  durable  blacks  are  obtained 
with  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with  logwood,  sumach,  cate- 
chu, etc.  The  oxide  of  tin  tends  to  brighten  the  shades, 
while  alumina  fixes  them  m  their  natural  tints.  The  oxides 
are  rendered  insoluble  by  hanging  the  cloth  in  the  air 
(ageing^,  and  by  washing  "in  alkaline  solutions  of  silicate, 
ai-seniate.  or  phosphate  of  soda  (dunging).  On  passing  the 
mordanted  cloth  through  a  mixture  of  madder-root.  Brazil- 
wood, etc.  in  wai-m  water,  patterns  iu  pink.  red.  purple, 
lilac,  chocolate,  and  black  are  produced.  Metallic  pigments 
are  often  produced  in  the  yam  or  cloth  by  the  successive 
application  of  the  agents  necessary  for  their  production. 
The  following  periodicals  are  especially  devoted  to  D.  and 
calico-printinsr  :  Moniteur  de  la  Teinture.  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
cUte  Influstrielle  de  Mulhouse.  and  Reimann's  Farberzeitung  ; 
Die  Mu.^terzeitung  fur  Fdrberei.  Druckerei.  (See  O'Neh-l's 
Diet,  of  Dyeing  and  Calico-Piinting.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Dy'er  (Alexander  B.\  an  officer,  b.  in  1817  in  Va..  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  in  18:37.  and  Sept.  12.  1864.  chief  of  ordnance  with  the 
rank  of  brig. -gen.  He  served  in  the  artil.  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. Va..  in  the  Fla.  war  18.37-38.  and  in  the  ordnjince  at 
various  arsenals  1838-46 :  as  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  araiy 
invading  N.  M.  1846-48.  engaged  at  Canada.  Taos  (brevet  first 
lieut.").  and  Santa  CYuz  de  Rosales.  Mex.  (brevet  capt.) :  on 
ordnance  dutv  and  in  command  of  various  arsenals  1848-61 : 
member  of  ordnance  board  18.i9.  He  served  in  the  c.  war 
in  command  of  Springfield  Annory  1861-04.  largely  extending 
the  manufacture  of  small-anns :  as  meinl>er  of  ordnaiice 
board  1860-<i:3.  and  as  chief  of  ordnance  and  in  charge  of  ord- 
nance bureau  at  Wash..  D.  C.  from  1864.  Brevet  maj.-gen. 
Mar.  13.  1S05.     D.  Mav  20.  1874.  _^ 

Dyers'  Broom,  called  also  AVoadwaxen,  Dyers' 
Green-Weed,  and  Whin,  a  low  shrub  with  yellow 
flowei-s  and  simple  leaves.  It  is  the  Geni.<!ta  /incloria.  a  Eu- 
ropean leguminous  plant  now  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
N.  Eng.    It  is  said  to  be  the  genrt.  the  bush  which  gave  its 
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name  to  the  Plantasenet  family.  It  was  Introduced  into 
this  countiy  for  garden  cultivation,  for  its  tops  were  former- 
ly used  to  make  a  vellow  dve  for  domestic  pui-poses.  It  is 
used  in  Rus.  as  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia,  but  it  appears 
to  be  simply  a  hydragogue  cathartic  of  no  great  value. 

DyersbursT,  Tenn.    ."^ee  Appendix. 

Dyers'  Weed  or  Weld,  also  called  "Woold  and 
Rocket,  the  Reseda  Luteola.  a  European  herb  of  the  order 
Resedaceie,  naturalized  about  New  York. 

Dye'stulTs.  The  bodies  used  to  impart  color  to  textile 
fibres  and  fabrics  are  either  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  or  are  prepared  artificially,  either  from 
mineral  or  vegetable  products.  Many  colors  exist  already 
formed  in  plants  :  others  are  produced  from  colorless  bodies 
by  oxidation  or  other  processes.  Lakes  are  compounds  of 
coloring  matters  with  metallic  oxides,  such  as  alumina,  the 
oxides  of  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  bai-ium.  They  are  gener- 
ally prepared  from  cochineal,  madder,  weld,  Brazil-wood, 
coralline,  aniline  colors,  etc. 

I.  Animal  Dves.  —  The  most  important  are  cochineal, 
kermes.  lac,  galls,  sepia,  and  murexide. 

II.  Veget.\ble  Dyes. —These  are  extremely  numerous, 
although  only  a  few  are  in  gen.  use.  They  are  derived  from 
different  parts  of  plants  :  (1)  From  ro6>/.<  the  most  important 
are  madder,  munjeet,  alkanet,  barberry,  turmeric,  and 
soorangee.  (2)  Among  the  more  important  woods  are  log- 
wood. Brazil-wood,  sandal-wood,  cam  and  bar  wood,  fustic 
or  yellow-wood,  and  fustet  (" young  fustic"^  or  Hungarian 
yeliow-wood.  (3)  The  only  bark  of  special  importance  is 
the  quercitron,  which  produces  a  rich  yellow,  and  greens 
when  combined  with  blue.  Lo-kao,  or  C'hi.  green,  is  a  green 
lake  prepared  l>y  the  Chi.  from  the  bark  of  a  species  of 
^/*rtw/iw,  or  buckthorn.  (4)  Leaves  oi  the  Rhus  cotinvs  are 
known  as  sumach  ;  chica  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Bignonia 
chica.  (.5)  Flowers.— The  petals  of  Carthamus  tinctorius  con- 
stitute "  safflower."  Saffron,  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  con- 
sists of  the  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus.  (6)  Fruit. — "  Persian," 
"  French,"  "Turkey,"  etc.  berries  are  derived  from  several 
species  of  Rhammts;  annatto  or  annotto  is  an  extract  of 
the  seed-pellicles  of  liixa  orellana ;  divi-di\i  is  the  pod  of 
the  Cmsalpiiiia  Coriaria ;  catechu,  terra  japonica,  and  gam- 
blr  are  the  extracts  prepared  from  the  fruit,  wood,  twigs, 
and  unripe  pods  of  several  plants  growing  in  India.  Their 
active  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  divi-divi,  is  tannic  acid. 
(7)  Entire  ;>/«/<?«.— Indigo,  from  various  species  of  the  ladir/o- 
.feru,  and  woad,  from  the  hutis  tinctoria.  Lichens. — A  vari- 
ety of  lichens  yield,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  a  series  of 
products  known  as  arcliil  or  orseiUe,  cudbear  or  persio,  and 
litmus.  \\'eld,  the  Re.^eda  luteola,  contains  lutioline,  which 
yields  a  rich  but  fugitive  yellow. 

III.  Artificial  on  Chemical  Colors. — (1)  Pigments  are 
insoluble  metalhc  compounds,  either  produced  in  the  yarn 
or  cloth  by  successively  applying  the  necessary  reagents, 
or  attached  mechanically  to  the  surface  by  albumen  or  other 
adhesive  substances.  Prus.  blue  is  a  ferrocyanide  of  iron  ; 
chrome  yellow  and  orange  are  chromates  of  lead  ;  Schwein- 
furt  green  is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper  ;  Guignet's  green 
is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  ;  ultramarine  is  a  com- 
pound of  alumina,  silica,  soda,  and  sulphur.  (2)  Coal-tar 
colors. — Within  the  past  few  yre.  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  silk  and  wool  dyeing,  and  even  cotton-dyeing  and 
calico-printing  have  been  very  considerably  involved.  An 
entirely  new  class  of  D.  has  been  created  by  modern  chem., 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  refuse  tar  produced  in 
gas-works  from  bituminous  coal.  These  colors  belong  to  4 
distinct  series  :  (a)  The  anUine  series.  Including  the  red 
rosaniline  salts,  the  purple,  \iolet,  and  blue  substitution 
products  derived  from  them,  the  greens,  yellows,  browns, 
black,  and  pinks.  (Ij)  The  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  series, 
including  picric  acid  (yellow),  pheniciene,  coralline  (red  and 
orange),  and  azuline  or  phenyl  blue.  (<■)  The  naphthaline 
series ;  Martin's  yellow,  dinitronaphthol  yellow,  Magdala  red, 
and  violet  and  blue  substitution  products  derived  from  It. 
Ul)  Anthracene  series,  of  which  ai-tiftcial  alizarine  and  an- 
thrapurpurlne  are  the  reps.  (See  O'Neill's  Did.  of  Dyeing 
and  Calico- Printing,  and  Krieg's  Theorie  xuid  Practische  Aii- 
wenduug  von  Anilin  in  der  Farbei'ei  und  Druckerei.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Dyke,  or  Dike  [from  the  Dut.  dijk,  a  "dike"  or 
"  wall ;"  Fr.  digue],  in  geol.,  tlie  molten  material  filling  a 
wide  fissure  or  rent  in  rocks,  such  as  often  occurs  In  vol- 
canic formations.  This  molten  matter  on  cooling  was  solid- 
ified, so  as  to  form  a  wall  separating  the  edges  of  the  dis- 
jointed .strata.  Such  walls  of  intruded  matter  occur  in 
stratified  rcjcks  of  all  ages,  are  usually  nearly  vertical,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  <aused  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
Dyke,  or  dike,  also  is  an  artificial  embankment,  or  levee, 
built  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river. 

Dynamic!!!,  di-nam'iks.  The  term  dynamics,  in  Its  lit- 
eral signification,  as  well  as  hi  its  more  modern  acceptation, 
relates  to  or  designates  the  science  which  has  for  Its  object 
the  Investigation  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
the  action  of  forces.  The  science  of  D.  may  be  divided  into 
various  branches,  each  embracing  the  principles  applicable 
to  some  special  conditions  of  the  action  of  forces  or  of  the 
bodies  acted  on,  such  as  the  subject  of  statics,  or  the  equi- 
librium of  forces  ;  the  subject  of  kinetics,  the  action  of  forces 
in  connection  with  the  motions  and  changes  which  they 
produce  ;  and  the  special  aiiiilications  of  both  these  sub- 
jects to  bodies  in  the  solid  ami  fluid  .states. 

The  abstract  Idea  of  force  is  derived  from  our  knowledge 
and  experience  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  nature— gravita- 
tion, inertia,  friction,  molecular  force,  muscular  force,  etc. 
These  forces  are  so  far  similar  and  Identical  in  their  effects 
as  to  admit  of  a  common  measure,  and  of  being  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  and  principles.  In  gen.  they  arise  from 
the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  action  is  distributed  among  all  the  particles,  or  is  ex- 
erted through  a  surface.  But  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to 
assume  a  single  force  acting  through  a  definite  point  and  In 


a  particular  direction,  which  shall  be  equivalent,  in  its  ef- 
fects, to  such  combined  or  distributed  forces.  The  force  of 
gravity,  for  instance,  is  an  attractive  influence  exerted  be- 
tween 2  bodies,  which  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  exerted 
by  the  separate  particles  or  molecules  of  each,  and  yet  a 
single  force  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  attraction  of  all  the 
particles  of  a  body,  and  acting  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
is  usually  assumed  to  represent  this  attraction.  A  force 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  Influence  or  action  which  re- 
quires 3  elements  for  its  determination — its  line  of  action,  Its 
point  of  application,  and  its  magnitude. 

Thisabstract  idea  Is  applicable  to  aU  forces,  and  furnishes 
the  starting  point  or  basis  of  the  system  of  principles  which 
constitutes  the  science  of  force.  These  principles  depend 
also  on  certain  axioms  of  phys.  science  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  forces  and  their  effects  :  and  also 
upon  certain  geometrical  laws  involving  the  relation  be- 
tween the  magnitudes  of  forces  and  motions,  and  their 
equivalent  components.  To  compare  the  magnitudes  of 
forces  a  standard  unit  or  measure  must  be  adopted  which 
is  applicable  to  all  forces  under  all  ordinary  conditions.  As 
all  .standarcLs  of  measure  are  arbitrary,  sucli  a  unit  of  meas- 
ure may  be  found  in  the  effects  which  a  given  force  will  pro- 
duce under  conditions  which  permit  of  the  effect  being 
measured  by  some  other  known  standard  of  measure. 

To  explain  the  standard  or  unit  of  force  adopted  in 
dynamical  science.  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  ju.st  what 
Is  understood  by  the  mass  of  a  body.  If  we  suppose  (for  the 
purpose  of  this  e.rptanation  only)  that  the  ultimate  particles 
or  molecules  of  all  substances  are  the  same,  and  that  we 
may  designate  by  the  term  density  the  degree  of  proximity 
of  the  particles  of  any  body  to  each  other,  then  the  number 
of  particles  In  a  given  volume  may  be  taken  to  denote  the 
mass  of  the  body — i.  e.  this  number  would  represent  tlie 
gi/antity  of  7ntitter  in  the  body.  This  quantity  of  matter  or 
mass  has  Important  properties  as  regards  force.  First,  the 
action  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  mass ;  and  this  mass  possesses  a  peculiar 
power  of  resistance  to  any  force  which  acts  to  change  its 
condition  in  respect  to  motion.  It  is  inert  as  regards  any 
power  in  Itself  to  change,  but  a  force  of  resistance  is  devel- 
oped with  the  action  of  an  impressed  force.  The  truth  of 
this  principle  is  so  well  established  that  the  following  rela- 
tion between  an  Impressed  force,  the  mass  of  a  body  free  to 
move  without  resistance  (other  than  its  inertia),  and  the 
velocity  which  Is  produced  In  a  unit  of  time,  has  the  force 
of  a  scientific  axiom.  This  relation  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  The  velocity  produced  in  a  body  free  to  move  without 
resistance  in  a  unit  of  time  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  or  amount  of  the  impressed  foi-ce.  and  inversHy  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  the  body.  In  algebraic  symbols.  If  v 
be  the  velocity,  F  the  force,  and  M  the  mass,  the  relation 

F 
will  be  expressed  by  the  equation  v  =—.    From  this  is  de- 

M 
termined  the  value  of  the  force  F  =  Mr.  If  the  mass  M  be 
that  of  a  given  volume  of  some  substance  assumed  as  a 
standard,  the  unit  of  force  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  force 
which  win  produce  a  given  velocity — the  unit  of  velocity, 
for  instance— in  a  unit  of  time.  This  is  an  absolute  unit  of 
force,  and  serves  as  a  universal  measure.  Another  measure 
"adopted  Is  more  specific,  but  not  an  Invariable  standard.  It 
is,  however,  that  In  most  common  use,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  universally  understood  as  the  standard  of  measure  for 
forces.  If  the  force  F,  instead  of  being  any  force,  be  taken 
as  the  force  of  gravitation,  the  total  attraction  of  the  earth 
at  a  given  place  on  the  mass  M  will  be  what  is  commonly 
called  the  weight  of  the  b<tdy :  representing  this  by  W.  v^-e 
shall  have  W  =  yiv.  If  the  same  standard  mass  be  ciiosen  as 
before,  the  weight  of  this  mass  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
force.  Such  a  unit  has  been  generally  adopted  for  different 
national  standards.  For  Eng.  measures  the  mass  M  is  that 
of  a  piece  of  platinum  carefuUy  preserved,  the  weight  of 
which  is  called  1,  or  1  lb.  This  weight  will  differ  for  differ- 
ent lats.,  because  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  earth  varies 
with  the  lat.,  and  hence  this  measure  is  not  absolute  hi  its 
character,  but  it  is  convenient  for  use,  and  is  miiversally 
employed.  If  any  mass  be  allowed  to  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  the  velocity  generated  in  one  second  may 
be  detei-mined  experimentally,  and  the  equation  W  =  My 
wUl  give  the  relation  between  the  weight,  mass,  and  velocity 
under  these  circumstances.    In  the  lat.  of  Lond.  this  velocity 

W 
is  32.2  ft.,  approximately ;  so  that  -r— ^  =  M.    The  mass  of  a 

body  is  thus  found  by  dividing  the  weight  by  32.2.  The  unit 
of  force,  for  Brit,  measures,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  1 
lb.  avoirdupois,  and  the  mass  of  a  body  may  be  found  by  di- 
\idlng  the  weight  by  the  number  32.2 ;  these  quantities  rep- 
resenting Brit,  measures  referred  to  the  lat.  of  Lond.  The 
con-esponding  Fr.  unit  of  force  Is  1  kilogramme,  equivalent 
to  about  2.2  Brit,  units.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Dynaiuic  Units  are  units  for  measuring  forces  and 
their  effects.  The  simple  unit  of  force  has  been  defined  un- 
der Dynamics.  A  unit  of  icor'k  combines  2  elements— \iz. 
force  acting,  and  space  through  which  it  acts,  and  Is  the 
product  ()f  a  unit  of  force  and  a  unit  of  distance.  Such  is 
tlie  foot-lb.,  which  is  the  work  done  In  raising  one  lb.  one 
ft.  ;  or  the  kilogrammetre,  the  work  done  in  raising  one 
kilogramme  one  metre.  A  unit  of  power,  or  of  rate  of  work- 
ing, involves  the  additional  consideration  of  time.  It  is  a 
definite  amount  of  work  conventionally  fixed  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  as  the  work  of  a  unit  of  time.  Thus, 
the  horse-power,  the  unit  of  rate  commonly  used  In  this 
coimtry  in  estimating  the  performance  of  machines,  is  550 
foot-lbs.  per  second,  or  3;i.000  per  minute.  The  cheval-vapeur 
(Fr.  horse-power)  is  75  kilogrammetres  per  second,  or  4500 
per  minute  ;  equal  to  .>t2i^  foot-lbs.  per  second,  or  32,550  per 
minute,  nearly— a  little  less  than  the  former. 

W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Dyu'ainite,  called  in  the  U.  S.  "giant  powder,"  was  In- 
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vented  in  ISiitHiT  l>y  N(il)el :  it  consists  of  nitro-slyoerine  ab- 
sorbeii  by  some  ponuis  inert  solid.  The  best  material  is  a  sili- 
oious  infusorial  eartli  found  in  Hanover,  and  known  as  kitsel- 
ijiihr.  It  is  wiieu  dried  a  white.innialpabie  powder.  It  will 
atisorb  and  safely  i-etain  3  times  its  weiirlit  of  nitro-slycerine. 
I),  made  from  kieselirulir  has  tlie  appearance  and  eonslstence 
of  heavy  brown  sujrar.  It  possesses  most  of  the  virtues  of 
the  pan-nt  nitro-glyeerine,  with  some  peculiar  to  itself;  of 
which  the  chief  aiv,"exemption  from  liability  to  spontaneous 
explosion  and  to  detonation  from  moderate  shocks,  both  of 
wliicli  result  from  the  exceedin.sly  tine  granulation  of  the 
nitro-irlycerine.  D.  possesses  another  decided  advantasre 
over  nitro-frlycerine.  If  kept  in  the  state  of  loose  powder 
without  compression  into  eartridses,  it  may  be  exposed  to 
any  natural  temperature  without  losing  its  explosive  prop- 
erties when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  primer  charged 
with  15  grains  oi  fulminatiii!^:  mercury,  and  this  too  without 
becoming  more  sensitive  to  ordinary  shocks  and  handling. 
In  the  fonn  of  compressed  cartridges  it  is  as  inexplosive 
when  thoroughly  frozen  as  nitro-glycerine  itself.  ^Saturated 
with  water,  it  loses  only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  its  ex- 
plosive power,  but  requires  a  piinier  much  more  powerful 
than  those  oi-dinarily  used.  Ignited  by  a  flame,  and  uucon- 
fined.  it  burns  quietiy  without  detonation.  Experiment  in- 
dicates that  its  explosive  force  is  not  quite  so  instantaneous 
as  that  of  pure  nitro-glycerine ;  hence,  in  certain  kinds  of 
resistiiiir  media,  where  a"  sustained  pressure  is  required,  the 
mechanical  work  performed  by  *4  of  a  lb.  of  nitro-glycerine 
ill  the  form  of  D.  may  largely  exceed  that  produced  by  a  full 
lb.  of  the  unabsorbed  material.  This  apparent  parados  act- 
ually occurs  in  submarine  mines,  usually  called  torpedoes. 
For  rock-blasting.  D.  should  be  pressed  firmly  home  and 
tamped  with  sand.  D.  possesses  another  merit.  By  com- 
bining its  ingredients  in  judicious  percentages,  a  certain  con- 
trol can  be  exerted  over  the  quickness  of  its  action,  and  a 
classification  similar  to  that  of  the  different  grades  of  gun- 
powder, but  much  more  restricted  in  i-auge,  may  be  made. 
{From,  oriff.  art.  ExPLOsrvEs,  in  ./.'»•  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  H. 
L.  Abbot.] 

Dynaiuoiu'eter  [from  the  Gr.  6uVa/at?,  "  force,"  and 
/le-por.  a  "measure"],  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  energy  exerted  or  work  performed.  Any  con- 
trivance may  be  so  called  which  indicates  the  intensity  of 
a  force  used  to  produce  motion.  The  work  done  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  mean  effort  thus  indicated  into  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  point  where  tlie  force  is  applied.  A  D. 
may  record  only  the  intensities  of  the  force,  space  being  as- 
certained independently  :  or  it  maj-  record  both  force  and 
distance  traveled.  A  spring  attached  to  a  plough-beam 
may,  by  suitable  mechanism,  be  made  to  record  the  varjiiig 
force  of  traction,  and  thus  become  a  D.  The  mean  force 
shown  by  it,  multiplied  into  the  length  of  the  furrow,  will 
give  the  work  of  the  animals  drawing  the  plough.  Prony's 
friction  D.  is  the  form  most  easily  applied  to  revohing 
shafts.  A  flexible  band,  enveloping  either  the  shaft  or  a 
drum  turning  with  it,  re.sists  the  driving  force  by  its  fric- 
tion. The  resistance  is  measured  by  the  weight  required  to 
keep  the  bantl  from  turmng  with  the  shaft :  and  this  weight, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  it  would  have  been  carried  in  a 
given  time  if  it  had  revolved  with  the  shaft,  gives  the  work 
of  the  prime-mover.  Hiru's  torsion  D.  measures  the  force 
applied  to  a  shaft,  by  the  torsion  caused  by  such  force  in 
the  shaft  itself.  Tlie  torsion  D.  and  the  spring  D.  are  best 
suited  to  measure  variable  forces  :  but  there  are  instru- 
ments of  this  class  in  which  force  is  measured  by  the  re- 
sistance of  fluids  driven  through  small  apertures.  For 
measuring  the  work  of  fluid  -pressure,  the  steam-engine  in- 
dicator is  the  D.  in  common  use.  In  this,  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  upon  a  small  piston  is  resisted  by  a  spiral  spring. 
A  pencil  which  moves  with  the  piston  traces  upon  a  moving 
slip  of  paper  a  curve,  of  which  the  ordinates  give  the  press- 
ure, while  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  these  shows  the 
distance  passed  by  the  surface  pressed.  The  mean  pressure 
midtiplied  by  this  distance  gives  the  work  done. 

W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Dyrraeliiuiii.    .See  Di"r.\zzo. 

Dj's'eutery  [Cir.  6ucrei#epia,  from  5us,  "iil,"  '"painful," 
and  tvTipa.  "  intestines  "].  a  febrile  disease,  characterized  by 
paroxysms  of  pain  in  tiie  bf)wels,  and  by  scanty  though  often 
frequent  bloody  mucous  stools.  Sporadic  cases  usually  re- 
cover with  little  treatment.  Pain  is  relieved  by  opium  or 
Dover's  powder.  Gentle  purgatives,  as  rhubarb  or  salines, 
are  extremely  useful.  Enemata  of  warm  water  will  often 
relieve  tenesmus.  Astringents,  copaiba,  opiated  starch  in- 
jections, etc.,  are  useful  adjuvants  in  some  cases.  Opium 
and  belladonna  are  given  as  suppositories.  Perfect  rest  on 
the  back  is  desirable. 

Dyspep'sia  [Gr.  Svo-n-ti/da.  from  Su?,  "difficult."  and 
iren-Tuj,  "to  digest"],  a  disordered  functional  state  of  the 
stomach.    See  Indigestiox. 

Dytis'cidse  [Dytiscw,  diminutive  of  Gr.  Su'tt)s,  "diver," 


hinder  coxfp,  and  oar-like  swimming  legs.  The  species  fre- 
quent marshes,  lakes,  and  the  still  parts  of  rivers.  When 
tney  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  they  rest  with  the  back 
downward  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  organs  of  respiration  being  in  the  last  segment. 
They  feed  voraciously  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  Tiiev 
fly  well,  and  often  leave  the  water  by  night.  Before  chang- 
ing into  pupie  the  larva;  secrete  themselves  in  the  earth. 
The  larvit  are  called  "water-tigers,"  from  their  habit  of  at- 
tacking and  devouring  insects,  tadpoles,  and  even  fishes. 

Dzis'getal,  or  Koulau  iAsinus  Onagers,  a  wild  ass  of 
E.  Tur..  Per.,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Punjab.  It  is  very  swift. 
It  lives  in  troops,  under  a  leader.  The  animals  are  extreme- 
ly wild,  for  they  are  much  hunted,  both  for  flesh  and  ex- 
citement of  the  chase.  The  color  is  brown  with  a  black 
stripe  along  the  back. 


E. 


l>ytiscii.i  and  L:irvu. 

one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects 
distinguished  by  an  oval,  flattened,  elliptical  body,  very  large 


E  (pron.  ^e\  the  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  of  the  Rf.m. 
and  of  most  modern  alphabets.  In  most  of  the  modern 
European langs.  especially  in  Fr.  and  Eng..  f  occurs  more  fre- 
ciuently  than  any  other  letter.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  r 
imute)  in  these  langs.  replaces  the  terminal  letter  of  Lat.  or 
Gr.  words,  as  in/rt»(E,  from  the  Lat./nwA  :  f/i/i:  <Lat.  &i/is> ; 
coiiF.  iLat.  convs^Gv.  k(uvo^\  : /ocy:  (Lat./a<'rES>,  etc. 

Eadie  e'de  (John),  D.  D.',  LL.D..  a"  divine  of  the  Scot. 
United  Presb.  Ch.,  b.  at  Alva.  StirUngshire,  May  9.  1814,  ed. 
at  Glasgow  Univ.  Author  of  a  Biblical  Cyc.  anda  Confknsed 
Concordance  to  the  Scripts.    D.  June  3. 1876. 

Eads  iJames  B.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  May 
20,  1820,  removed  with  his  parents  in  1829  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  1833,  after  death  of  his  father,  to  St.  Louis.  In  1839 
he  served  as  clerk  on  a  river  steamboat  on  the  Miss.,  and  in 
1842  formed  a  company  to  recover  sunken  property,  and 
raise  wrecked  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  in  1801  he  submitted  to  the 
govt,  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  W.  watei-s.  He  designed 
and  constructed  in  1862-C3  the  first  8  iron-clad  steamers  in 
the  U.  S.  navy.  He  afterward  designed  and  built  6  iron-clad 
gunboats  with  rotating  tun-ets.  He  was  the  projector 
and  constructing  engineer  of  the  111.  and  St.  Louis  Bridge, 
and  has  deepened,  by  means  of  jetties,  the  S.  Pass  of  the 
Miss,  from  8  ft.  to  .30  ft.  Received  the  Albert  medal  in  18&4 
from  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  He  is  now  engaged  in  building 
a  ship-railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Ea^le,  e'gl  [Lat.  aquila  ;  Fi-.  oirjle  ;  Ger.  Adler^.  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  large  rapacious  birds  of  the  family  Fal- 
conidse.  They  belong  to  the  genera  A<j"i/a.  Haliaetus,  etc.. 
and  have  all  very  hooked  beaks  and  powerful,  much  curved 
and  pointed  claws.  The  golden  E.  i  Aquila  c/iryxaetos>  is 
found  in  Europe.  A.sia,  and  X.  Amer.,  and  derives  its  name 
from  tlic  golden-red  color  of  the  feathers  which  cover  its 
head  and  neck.  The  plumage  of 
the  body  is  a  rich  dark-brown. 
The  imperial  E.  (AquiJa  imjiei-iu- 
li-s),  which  inhabits  Asia  and  S. 
Europe,  may  be  distinguished  V>y 
the  white  patch  on  its  scapu- 
la ries. 

The  bald  E.  (Haliaetus  lei/cocej>/t- 
a/us),  the  national  bird  of  the 
U.  S.,  has  a  white  head.  neck, 
and  tail.  It  is  widely  distributed 
through  different  regions  of  X. 
Amer.,  and  frequents  the  sea- 
coasts,  lakes,  and  large  rivers. 
(See  Bald  Eagle.) 

The  harpy  E.  ( Thrasaetos  liar- 
pyia)  is  a  fierce  and  powerful 
bird  of  tropical  Amer..  which 
occasionally  wandei-s  into  the 
S.  E.  U.  S. 

Easl^t  a  sold  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  is  equivalent  to  SlO,  and 
bears  the  figure  of  an  E.  The  largest  gold-piece  coined  in  the 
L".  S.  is  a  double-E.  =  820.  The  E.  weighs  258  grains  troy, 
and  being  '  ',o  fine,  contains  2:422  ,o  grains  pure  gold.  E.  is 
also  the  name  of  an  aiic.  coin  of  Ire.  current  in  the  13th 
century. 

Easle,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  often  assumed  as  the 
emblem  of  empire.  The  E.  of  Rus.  is  or,  with  2  heads  '//■<- 
playeil,  ■•'able,  each  ducally  crowned  of  the  field :  the  whole 
imperially  crowned,  beaked,  and  membered  gules.  The  E. 
of  Aus.  is  also  displayed  with  2  heads.  The  Prus.  E.  has 
only  1  head.  The  U.  S.  adopted  (1785i  the  bald  E..  his  wings 
displayed,  projyer.  as  the  national  emblem.  The  E.  was  also 
one  of  the  most  anc.  Rom.  military  standards.  In  ItU  b.  > . 
it  became  the  distinctive  ensign  of  the  Rom.  legions.  It  was 
made  of  bronze  or  silver,  and  was  earned  upon  a  short 
staff.  An  E.  of  gold  was  the  royal  emblem  of  anc.  Per. 
Eag:le,  Bald.  See  Bald  Eagle. 
I  Ea^Ie  Bridge,  R.  R.  junc.  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
Hoosick  River  and  on  the  line  of  While  Greek  tp..  Washing- 
ton CO..  24  m.  X.  E.  of  Troy.    Pop.  in  1880,  9(j. 

Eagle  Hawk,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the 

genera  Morphnus  and  Spizaetus  (family  Falconidae".  similar 

in  form  to  the  eagle,  but  inferior  in  size.     They  are  natives 

of  S.  Amer.,  the  E.  I.,  and  Afr.    They  have  short  wings  and 

1  long  legs. 

Eagle  Pa<«s,  a  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Maverick  co..  Tex.,  on  the 
I  Rio  Grand,  about  450  m.  S.  W.  of  Austin  City.    During  the 
c.  war  it  had  a  large  trade  with  Mex.    Pop.  1880,  1627. 

Eagle  \*'ood,  the  fragrant  wood  of  Aloexylon  Agallo- 
c/iiiin  or  Aqiiilaria  orata,  a  tree  of  the  ortier  Aquilariacese. 
indigenous  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  used  for  burn- 
ins  as  incense. 

Ea'gre   [probably   from  the   sea -jot  un  CEgir].  a  Xorse 

word  used  to  express  the  sudiien  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 

j  mouth  or  estuary  of  a  river.    It  is  often  called  the  "  bore." 


Harpy  Eagle. 
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EAR,  ANATOMY  OF  THE— EARLY. 


Ear,  Anatomy  of  the.  For  the  perception  of  sound 
the  essential  structure  is  a  nerve  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmittiuff  sonorous  vibrations.  !>ome  animals  (as  spi- 
ders), possessing  no  special  organ  of  hearing,  nevertheless 
show  a  distinct  recognition  of  sounds.  The  lowest  animals. 
Protozoa,  have  no  specialized  organs  of  sensation.  In  some 
Acaleph*  small  sacs  arranged  around  the  margin  of  the 
disk  appear  to  represent  the  E.  Many  Mollusca  have  au- 
ditorv  organs.  In  Gasteropoda  (e.  r/.  snails)  these  are  con- 
necte"d  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  seeming  thus  to  aid  directly  in 
the  guidance  of  locomotion.  Cephalopoda  have  the  organs 
of  hearing  connected  with  the  head.  Worms  often  have  au- 
ditory vesicles  in  the  head,  connected  with  the  oesophageal 
nervous  ring.  Grasshoppers  and  locusts  have  similar 
organs,  either  at  the  sides  of  the  first  abdominal  segment 
or  on  the  main  segments  of  the  anterior  legs.  In  the  lobster 
and  other  large  Crustacea  they  are  placed  in  the  basal 
joints  of  the  first  pair  of  antennfp.  All  vertebrate  animals, 
except  Amp/do.r>iii.  have  distinct  organs  of  hearing.  Fishes 
have  no  external  or  middle  ear,  and  no  cochlea.  Amphibia 
are  without  a  cochlea  ;  some  have  a  tympanum,  others  none. 
Reptiles,  except  serpents,  have  a  tympanum,  and  several 
an  externally  visible  membrana  tympani.  Comparative 
anatomists  generally  consider  the  malleus  to  be  homologous 
with  the  "  quadrate  "  bone,  which  supports  the  jaws  in  birds, 
and  reptiles,  being  thus,  in  all  of  these  animals,  outside  of 
the  ear.  No  external  ear  exists  in  any  fish  or  reptile.  Birds, 
especially  owls,  present  it  in  the  form  of  a  circular  arrange- 
ment of  feathers.  In  birds  the  tympanum  contains  a  single 
bone,  the  columella.  The  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear  is  a 
conical,  slightly  twisted  double  canal ;  the  semicircular 
canals  are  large.  Mammals  always  have  the  internal  and 
middle  ear  complete,  and  mostly  also  an  external  ear.  This 
is  slight,  however,  in  diving  quadrupeds,  as  the  otter  and 
beaver,  and  wanting  altogether  in  the  whale,  seal,  mole, 
ornithorhynchus,  and  armadillo.  Several  aquatic  animals 
have  a  valve  near  the  entrance  of  the  external  meatus  or 
canal  of  the  outer  ear,  which  closes  when  they  are  under 
water.  Bats  are  endowed  with  very  large  and  sensitive  ex- 
ternal ears.  Many  quadrupeds  have  considerable  muscular 
power  over  their  ears.  Man  has  3  rudimentary  muscles  of 
the  same  kind. 

The  Human  ^a?".— This  consists  of  3  distinct,  though  con- 
nected, parts— the  external  ear,  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum, 
and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth.  Of  the  outer  ear,  the  ex- 
panded part  is  the  pinna ;  its  prominent  rim  or  margin  is 
the  helix.  The  ridge  next  within  this  is  called  the  anti-helix  ; 
it  divides  above.  Its  lower  and  front  part  encircles  a  cav- 
ity, the  concha,  below  which  are  2  opposite  prominences, 
tragus  and  aiiti-tragus.  The  lowest,  soft,  flexible  part  is 
the  lobule.    The  entrance  to  the  ear  is  the  meatus  audito- 


■iS^mi  circular  Canals 
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The  Human  Ear. 

rius  externus.  It  is  about  1}4  "ich  long,  directed  forward 
and  inward,  slightly  curved.  Near  its  orifice  are  the  ceru- 
niinous  glands,  secreting  the  ear-wax.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  is  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tym]ianuni,  is  a  sort  of  drum  or  hollow 
organ,  containing  air,  and  through  its  middle  a  small  chain 
of  bones— the  malleus,  or  hamnier-ljone,  the  incus,  or  anvil, 
and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup.  The  tympanum  communicates 
with  the  throat  (pharynx)  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
The  fenestra  ovalis,  or  round  window  of  the  tympanum,  is 
a  membranous  partition  between  the  internal  part  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  or  in- 
ternal ear.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  a  round  membranous 
"  window  "  between  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea  of  the 
labyrinth.  Three  muscles  are  asserted  by  most  anatomists 
to  exist  in  the  tympanum— the  tensor  tympani,  luxator  tym- 
pani, and  stapedius.  The  second  of  these  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  only  a  ligament. 

The  internal'ear  is  composed  of  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  and 
3  semicircular  canals.  The  vestibule  is  the  middle  portion, 
the  cochlea  is  anterior,  and  the  3  canals  are  above  and  be- 
hind the  vestibule.  Within  the  latter  are  2  small  bodies,  the 
otoliths,  or  ear-stones,  composed  of  carbonate  and  iihosphate 
of  lime.  The  semicircular  canals  always  differ  definitely 
in  their  direction,  12  being  \ertical  and  1  horizontal.  The 
cochlea  is -shaped  somewhat  like  a  snail-shell.  In  its  centre 
is  a  conical  bony  axis,  the  modiolus.  Around  this  is  a  spiral 
canal,  within  which  is  tlir  lamina  spiralis,  partly  composed 
of  bone  and  partly  menibranoiis.  Tliis  divides  the  canal 
into  2  passages  or  scala'-  tlie  upper,  communicating  with  the 
vestibule,  scala  vestibuli.  and  the  lower,  communicating 
through  the  fenestra  rotunda  with  the  tympanum,  scala 
tympani.     The   bony   part   of  the  lamina   spiralis   has  a 


grooved  margin,  the  uppermost  edge  of  which,  toward  the 
scala  vestibuli.  supports  a  finely  toothed  membrane,  lamina 
denticulata.  Between  these  is  a  space  called  the  scala 
media.  Within  this  space  are  aiTanged  2  sets  of  minute  rod- 
like bodies,  parallel  to  each  other,  radiating  from  the  axis 
of  the  cochlea.  These  are  the  rods  of  Corti.  The  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  fibro-serous 
periosteal  tissue.  This  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  the  perilymph. 
The  membranous  inner  labyrinth,  which  duplicates,  as  it 
were,  the  osseous  wall  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 


The  Cochlea  Cuulai'setlj. 


canals,  secretes  a  similar  liquid,  the  endolymph.  The  au- 
ditory nerve  is  subdivided  into  branches  which  are  distribut- 
ed to  all  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  Those  filaments  which 
enter  the  cochlea  form  a  sort  of  ganglionic  plexus  in  the 
scala  tympani ;  thence  proceed  some  very  delicate  nervous 
extremities,  which,  in  the  scala  media,  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  the  rods  of  Corti.  [From  orir/.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit. 
Cije..  by  Prof.  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.] 

Ear,  Diseases  of.  The  auditory  canal  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  foreign  bodies,  as  in  children,  who  put  beads, 
buttons,  etc.  in  the  ear,  or  when  insects,  as  bugs  and  bees, 
enter  the  ear.  The  canal,  however,  is  chiefly  obstructed  by 
cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  which  may  accumulate  in  great  quan- 
tity, so  as  to  occupy  and  occlude  the  entire  passage  and  ex- 
clude sounds.  It  may  press  on  the  tympanum  (drum  of  eart. 
It  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness.  Cerumen  is  to  be 
removed  by  the  surgeon  with  forceps  or  probes,  and  also  by 
the  ear-syringe  and  warm  water  or  weak  alkaline  solutions. 
The  auditory  canal  is  frequently  the  seat  of  little  abscesses 
or  "  boils  in  the  ear."  They  are  painful,  though  not  danger- 
ous. For  a  time  they  occlude  the  passage  and  cause  partial 
deafness,  which  subsides  with  the  pain  when  the  abscess 
discharges.  The  treatment  should  be  warm  poultices  and 
fomentations  to  the  region  of  the  ear,  leeching  in  severe 
cases,  and  free  use  of  sweet  oil  and  laudanum  in  the  ear 
until  the  abscess  breaks.  The  membrana  tympani,  or  drum 
of  the  ear,  may  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  sharp  in- 
struments, or  ruptured  by  sudden  impaction  of  air  com- 
pressing it  from  without,  as  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  the  noise  of 
a  loud  explosion,  as  of  blasting,  cannon,  or  even  firearms. 
It  may  also  be  ruptured  by  air  from  the  throat  through  tlie 
Eustachian  tube  suddenly  and  forcibly  pressing  from  within, 
as  in  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  vomiting,  and  paroxysms 
of  whooping-cough.  iSuch  ruptures  usually  heal.  I'lcerative 
perforations  may  be  minute  or  include  nearly  the  whole 
drum.  Often,  if  the  Eustachian  tube  be  not  closed,  the  per- 
son can  blow  air  from  the  throat  through  tiie  perforated 
drum  into  the  external  auditory  canal  with  a  perceptible 
sound.  An  artificial  drum  or  membrana  tympani  of  hard 
rubber  can  be  worn.  Moistened  cotton  wool,  introduced 
clean  each  day,  effects  the  same  result  in  a  measure.  The 
Eustachian  tube  is  liable  to  be  occluded  by  catarrhal  thick- 
ening of  its  lining  membrane,  the  product  of  catarrhal  throat 
troubles.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  most  frequent  form 
of  deafness — catarrhal  deafness.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  to 
be  restored  to  its  open  state  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  or 
Politzer's  bulb.  Often  deafness  is  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disease,  which  jndicate  that  the  auditory 
nerve  is  involved  at  its  origin  orx-ourse  in  the  brain. 

The  chief  D.  of  the  E.  are  these:  1.  Deafness;  2.  Otor- 
rhcea,  or  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  ;  3.  Otalgia,  pain  in 
the  ear,  the  result  of  abscess  or  acute  catarrh  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  often  reflex  or  sympathetic,  dependent  on  sore 
throat,  or,  again,  a  pure  neuralgia,  with  no  existing  ear  dis- 
ease, caused  by  poor  health.  Impoverished  blood,  or  nervous 
and  hysterical  temperament.  (See  Deafness  ;  also  Treatht 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  by  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa.) 

E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Earl'Iiain  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  was  chartered  in 
1859.  The  president's  chair  was  not  filled  for  a  few  yrs. 
at  the  first.  The  first  pres.  was  Prof.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs, 
A.  M.  The  chair  for  several  yrs.  has  been  occupied  by  Joseph 
Moore.  LL  D     Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Earl'ville,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R.,  73  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1880.  9()3. 

Ear'ly  (John>,  D.  D.,  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  b.  in  Bedford 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1786,  joined  the  Va.  Meth.  conference  in  1807,  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Randolph-Macon  Coll..  Va.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  which  in  1844 
divided  his  denomination  into  N.  and  S.  sections,  and  in  1854 
was  ordained  as  one  of  the  bps.     D.  Nov.  5,  1873. 

Early  (Jubal  A.),  a  gen.  and  lawyer,  b.  in  Va.  about  1818, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1837.  He  afterward  studied  law,  and  served 
in  the  Mex.  war  as  a  major.  He  joined  the  Confed.  army, 
was  a  mai.-gen.  at  Gettysburg  in  July  1863,  and  commanded 
an  army  which  invaded  Md.  in  July  1864.  He  was  defeated 
by  Gen."  Sheridan  near  Winchester,  and  at  Fisher's  Hill  in  Va., 
oil  the  I'.ttli  and  '.iOth  of  Sept.  On  the  19th  of  Oct.  1864  he  at- 
tacked the  r.  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  in  the  absence  of 
(tcii.  Sheridan,  who  arrived  in  time  to  rally  his  retreating 
army  and  to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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Earth,  The,  is  tlio  dwelliiifr-place  of  man,  tlie  scene  of 
lii»  intivity.  tilt-  means  of  his  development,  and  tlie  theatre 
ot  liis  hist. 

I.  The  Earth  in  (hi  Vnirtrse  and  thf  Sdar  Si/sltm.— The  E. 
is  a  star  anionjr  tlie  iniuimerable  stars  whicli  float  in  the 
boundless  spaee  of  the  heavens.  Unlike  those  bright  bodies, 
however,  it  is  not  self-luminous,  but  is  a  member  of  a  small 
group  of  stars,  called  planets,  revolving  around  the  sun,  with 
which  they  form  the  Sol.\k  System  (which  see).  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  planets  in  the  solar  sy.stem  shows  law  and 
ortier  everywhere,  and  strongly  favoi's  the  idea  of  a  common 
origin,  which  nuikes  it  really  ar'ami/y  of  stars,  whose  parent 
is  the  sun.  The  planets,  in  tlieir  order  from  the  sun.  are 
Mercury.  Venus,  the  Earth,  aud  Mars,  all  of  small  size,  which 
fonn  a  tii-st  group  :  then  comes  the  cluster  of  the  asteriods, 
followed  by  another  group  of  4  large  planets— Jupiter.  Sat- 
urn, I'ranus,  aud  Neptune — whose  orbit  forms  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  solar  system.  The  hUe rials  between  them 
increase  with  their  distance  from  the  sun.  going  on  about 
doubling:  froin  Jlercurv  to  Venus.  31.000.000  m.  :  to  the 
Earth,  ,5(),000.0iX) ;  to  Mars.  105,000.000,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
ber of  satellites  also  increa.ses  ;  the  Earth  has  1  (the  Moon), 
Mars  i.  Jupiter  4,  Saturn  8.  together  with  a  broad,  flat, 
double  ring  :  Uraiuis  4,  and  perhaps  more  ;  Xeptune  as  yet 
is  known  to  have  but  1.  The  motions  of  the  planets  are  also 
subject  to  law.  Tliey  all  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Sim  itself,  and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  its  equator.  The 
velocity  of  revolutii  m  an  lund  the  sun  is  greatest  in  Mercury, 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  the  other  planets,  as  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  increases,  to  Neptime,  in  which  it  is 
slowest.  The  velocity  of  rotation,  on  the  contrary,  is  great- 
est in  the  large  planets  more  distant  from  the  siin,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  turning  upon  themselves  in  about  10  houi-s.  while 
the  4  smaller  planets  have.  Hke  the  E..  a  day  of  about  34  houi-s. 
The  (if  n.Hti/  oi  the  planets,  again,  varies  with  their  distance 
from  the  sun.  Mercury,  the  most  dense,  has  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  about  8  times  that  of  water,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
that  of  iron  :  the  E.  .Vts,  the  otiier  small  planets  nearly  the 
same:  while  that  of  Jupiter  is  11-3,  and  that  of  Saturn,  the 
lightest  of  all  the  planets,  only  "  ,p.  or  less  than  water, 
which  makes  it  comparable  to  a  similar  volume  of  cork  or 
light  wood.  (See  Density  of  the  E.\uth.)  Thus,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  E.  occupies  a  happy  intermediate  position.  By  its 
size  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  small  planets,  but  is" the 
largest  of  them.  Its  clistance  from  the  sun  makes  it  eciualiy 
free  from  the  inten.se  glare  and  the  Ijurning  heat  which  pre- 
vail on  Mercury,  and  from  the  dimness  of  light  aud  the  cold 
which  probably  are  the  share  of  the  sister  planets.  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  The  relative  length  of  its  day.  seasons,  and  yr. 
establishes  harmonious  relations  between  them,  such  as  can- 
not exist  in  the  outer  planets,  owing  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  excessive  shortness  of  their  days  compared 
with  tlie  great  length  of  their  yr.  The  E.  thus"  seems  to  be 
better  fitted  than  any  other  member  of  the  solar  system  for 
sustaining  the  noble  world  of  living  forms,  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, and  human,  which  adorn  its  surface,  and  give  to  our 
globe  its  highest  value. 

ir.  The  Earth  con-sidered  in  itself,  as  a  great  individual  or- 
ganization, can  be  studied  under  2  aspects— either  in  its  past 
or  its  present  condition.  The  hist,  of  its  graciual  formation 
and  of  the  development  of  the  life-system  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  man,  is  Geology-  (whichsee).  Phys.  geog.  con- 
.siders  the  globe  in  its  present  condition,  as  the  full-grown 
E..  with  man  upon  it,  in  its  state  of  highest  perfection. 

III.  Form  and  Dimensions  of  the  Earth.— The  gen.  form  of 
the  E.,  like  that  of  most  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  a  sphere. 
The  extremities  of  the  axis  of  rotation  are  called  the  iioles. 
The  great  circle,  equidistant  from  both  poles  and  whose 
plane  cuts  the  axis  in  2  equal  parts,  is  the  equator.  Geodetic 
measurements  have  shown  that  the  equatorial  diameter  is 
longer  by  26)^  m.  than  the  polar  diameter,  or  axis,  proving 
the  E.  to  be  slightly  compressed  at  the  poles  and  bulging  in 
the  equatorial  regions.  This  small  deviation  from  the  regu- 
lar spherical  figure  is  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  ro-  I 
tation  of  a  slightly  plastic  globe  upon  its  axis,  and  indicates 
that  the  E.  was  in  a  semi-fluid  state  before  it  was  consoli- 
dated in  its  present  shape.  The  following  table  gives  the 
prin.  dimensions  of  the  E.  in  Eng.  statute  m.,  as  at  present 
ascertained  : 

DIMESSIOXS   OF   THE   E.\RTH. 


Radius :i962.82m. 

Radius 3'.M9..58    ' 

Difference 13.24  " 

Radius 3a5S  " 

24.89t»  m. 


Equatorial  diameter  . .  .792.5.6.5 

Polar  diameter ^WO.ir 

Difference 26.48 

Mean  diameter 7iil6.l7 

Circumference  at  the  equator 

Surface  of  the  globe 196.900.278  sq.  m. 

Contents  or  bulk. 260.(XK»  millions  of  cubic  m. 

In  roimd  numbers,  diameter,  8000 :  radius.  40(X) ;  <-ircum- 
ference,  2.5,000  m. ;  surface,  197,000.(XK)  sq.  m. 

IV.  The  (ilotje  and  its  Circles. — The  representation  of  the 
E.  most  true  to  nature  is  the  artificial  globe,  whicli.  how- 
ever, looks  like  a  j^erfect  sphere,  for  the  polar  compression 
is  too  small  to  be  visible  to  the  eye.  The  outhnes  of  tlie 
continents  and  oceans,  the  coui-se  of  rivers,  and  other  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  surface  can  be  drawn  correctly  on 
the  globe,  while  on  flat  maps  there  can  be  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  true  form.  On  the  globe  are  seen  several 
sets  of  circles  not  belonging  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
surface,  the  object  of  which  will  be  easily-  UTiderstood. 

Parallels  and  Meridians.— In  order  to  find  out  tlie  precise 
location  of  a  place  or  of  any  point  on  the  face  of  the  E..  2 
sets  of  circles  are  traced— one  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
equator,  the  other  at  right  angles,  passing  through  both 
Iioles.  The  first  are  called  parallels,  because  thev  are  par- 
allel to  the  equator  and  to  one  another.  The  last  are  called 
meridians  (from  the  Lat.  meridies,  "•noon"),  because  all 
plai-es  situated  on  such  a  circle  have  mid-day  at  the  same 
time.  All  the  parallels  except  the  e(iuator  arc  sm(dl  circles 
—i.  e.  smaller  than  the  greatest  circumference.    All  the  me- 


ridians are  a/eat  circles  which  intersect  each  other  at  the 
poles,  and  the  planes  of  which  pass  through  the  axis  of  the 
E.  All  these  circles,  great  or  smaU,  are  divided  into  300 
equal  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  into  60  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  60  seconds  ;  further  subdivisions  are  given 
in  decimal  parts  of  a  second.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
expressing  these  divisions  in  writing:  20°  :&  5". 9  means  20 
degrees.  32  minutes.  5  seconds,  and  '/  m  of  a  second.  (See 
Degrees  of  L.\titi'de  and  Losgitude.) 

climatic  Zones.— There  are  4  parallels,  usually  made  prom- 
inent in  globes  and  maps,  which  are  peculiar  limits  in  the 
distribution  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  E.  Two  are 
traced  at  the  distance  of  about  2.3^°  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  and  are  called  on  the  X.  the  Tro/nc  of  Cancer,  and 
on  the  S.  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  other  two,  23)4° 
from  either  pole,  are  the  Xorth  Polar  and  the  South  Polar 
Circles,  also  called  the  Arctic  and  Ardarctic  Circles.  The  2 
tropics  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  the  central  region  where 
the  sun.  in  its  yearly  course,  can  be  seen  vertical,  the  sun 
being  vertical  on  the.se  parallels  on  the  longest  davs  of  the 
>T— ^'iz.  the  21st  of  June  in  the  N.  and  the  21st  of  Dec.  in 
S.  hemisphere.  The  polar  cin^les  are  the  parallels  on  which 
the  longest  day  is  24  hours,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  circu- 
lar area  around  the  poles  within  which  the  summer  sun  does 
not  set  eveiy  day.  The  globe  is  thus  divided  into  6  bands 
or  zones,  in  3  groups,  which,  from  the  gen.  character  of 
their  temperature,  are  termed  the  warm  or  torrid,  the 
temperate,  and  the  frigid  zones.  The  portion  of  the  E.'s 
surface  occupied  by  each  of  the  zones  is  verj"  unequal. 
Their  comparative  area,  in  Eng.  sq.  m.,  is  as  follows  : 

N.  tropical  zone .39.109,628  *  x^„,,^  ^^^„^  ^  o<n  o>=<j 

S.  tropical      '•    39,109,628  ("  ^»™  regions  ....  78,219,256 

X.  temperate  zone  .  ..51,110,763  (  rr„,v,^„™*.._„  -„  tn^  «.,  ^.^ 
S.  temperate      •'     .  .ol.llO^e:?  f  Temperate  regions.  102,221, 526 

s; polar"  ''     : :  8;iJ;7:l8  I-  ^'^'^  regions 16,459,496 

The  whole  globe 196.900.278  Eng.  .sq.  m. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  by  a  wise  aiTangement  of  Providence, 
the  temperate  regions,  most  favorable  to  man's  develop- 
ment, are  the  most  extensive  :  next  are  the  warm  regions  ; 
while  the  frigid  zones,  unfit  for  man's  progress,  cover  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  E.'s  surface. 

Elliptic— X  last  great  circle  is  to  be  noted,  which  inter- 
sects the  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  '2^V^°.  and  touches 
the  2  tropics.  When  the  axis  is  inclined  23)4'^  from  the  per- 
pendicular position,  the  plane  of  this  circle  is  horizontal, 
representing  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  E.  moves 
around  the  sun.  This  circle  is  the  line  through  which  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  cuts  the  surface  of  the  E..  and  marks 
the  apparent  coin-se  of  the  sun  from  one  tropic  to  the  other 
during  the  seasons.  It  Is  called  ecliptic  because  eclipses 
happen  only  when  the  moon  is  in  the  same  plane,  or  vers- 
near  it. 

V.  Densitii  and  Weight  of  (he  Earth.— To  find  out  the  spe- 
cific and  absolute  weight  of  the  euonnous  mass  of  the  E.. 
and  by  it  that  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  .system  and  of 
the  sun  itself,  seems  so  bold  an  undertaking  as  to  .savor  of 
rashness.  Still,  it  has  been  done  quite  satisfactorily  by  phys- 
icists and  astronomers.  (See  Density  of  the  Earth.)  It 
was  said  aVjove  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  E.  was 
.57^  times  that  of  pure  water.  Considering  that  the  surface 
materials,  water  and  rocks,  have  respectively  a  specific 
gravity  of  only  1  and  2)4,  so  much  smaller  than  the  average, 
we  miist  surmise  that  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  either  the 
metallic  substances  greatly  prevail,  or  that  matter  is  in  a 
state  of  great  compression. 

VI.  The  Earth's  In(errial  Temperature.— V^hWe  at  the  sur- 
face we  look  to  the  sun  as  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  heat 
we  enjoy,  the  high  temperature  of  the  warm  or  thermal 
springs  and  boiling  geysers,  of  the  artesian  wells  and  deep 
mines,  and  .still  more  of  the  fiery  volcanoes,  indicates  that 
the  E.  has  a  temperature  of  its  own,  independent  of  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  sun.  Like  the  last,  it  is  a  warm 
body  in  the  cold  space  of  the  heavens.  (See  Thermal 
Springs.  Geysers.  Volcanoes.)  An  idea  of  the  amount  of 
this  internal  heat  may  be  formed  from  the  law  of  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  from  the  surface  downward,  in  Arte- 
sian wells  and  mines.  Among  the  deepest  Artesian  wells  ui 
which  observations  have  been  recorded  by  self-registerintr 
thermometers  are  those  named  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  their  depth,  temperature,  and  observed  rate  of  in- 
crease : 

Depth  in  ft. 

Grenelle,  Paris 1798 

Xeu  Salzwerk,  Prus ....  2288 

St.  Louis.  Mo 2199 

Louisville,  Ky 2086 

Columbus,  oiiio 277.5 

Sperenberg,  Prus 4l(;2 

This  shows  that  the  temperature  invariably  increases  from 
the  surface  downward,  but  also  that  temperatui-e,  at  the 
same  depth,  is  not  the  same  in  different  wells,  and  therefoiv 
a  rate  of  increase  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

Ttmper<d(ire  in  .l/i//<=.v.— Observations  of  temperature  made 
in  deep  mines  give  similar  results.  The  increase  of  heat 
downward  is  constant,  but  the  rate  of  increase  often  diffei-s 
widely,  even  in  mines  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  rocks  and  their 
power  to  transmit  heat.  In  the  Prtis.  mines,  where  a  long 
series  of  investigations  has  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  most  rapid  rate  is  1°  F.  for  everv  27  ft.  ;  the  slow- 
est. 1°  for  every  197  ft. ;  the  average,  r  for  92  ft.  In  the 
mines  of  Sax.  tlie  average  is  1°  for  72  ft.  Six  of  the  largest 
mines  in  Eng.  give  1°  for  44  ft.  ;  Dalcoath  mine,  in  Coniwall, 
1°  for  7.5  ft.  In  Amer.  the  Va.  coal-mines  show  an  increase 
of  1°  for  60  ft.  Even  the  frozen  soil  of  the  middle  Siberian 
plains,  which  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  (kXi  ft.,  and  near  the 
surface  a  temperatm-e  of  only  10°  P.,  shows  a  steady  iu- 


Tempera- 

No 

ft.  fnr  i" 

ture,  F. 

crease  of  l"-^  F 

88.4 

58 

92.5 

55 

79.2 

83 

82.5 

67 

88.0 

73 

122.0 

75 
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erease  down  to  the  depth  at  which  the  temperature  reaches 
the  melting-point.  The  average  of  all  known  observations, 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  artesian  wells 
and  mines,  gives  an  increase  of  heat  toward  the  interior  of 
about  1°  of  F.  for  everv  55  ft.  Should  that  rate  of  increase 
continue,  in  a  regular  progression  downward,  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water  will  be  reached  at  9000  ft.,  or  less 
than  2  m.  from  the  surface.  At  30  m.  the  heat  would  be 
sufficient  to  melt  all  the  rocks  and  metals  contained  in  the 
E.'s  crust.  But  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  progression  becomes  gradually  slower,  we  may  admit 
as  ]irobable  that  the  solid,  unmelted  crust  has  a  greater 
Tliickness,  reaching,  perhaps,  if  not  exceeding,  100  m. 
Startling  as  this  result  may  be,  it  is  the  hypothesis  which 
best  accounts  for  the  facts  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  geology. 

]  olca?ioes— Artesian  wells  and  thermal  springs  prove  an 
internal  temperature  reaching  the  boiling-point  of  water  ; 
but  volcanoes,  and  the  torrents  of  melted,  fiery  lava  which 
escape  from  their  open  mouths,  demonstrate  the  existence 
in  the  bowels  of  our  planet  of  extreme  temperatm-es,  which 
tell  us  that  the  above  conclusion  is  not  a  mere  fancy,  for  the 
volcanic  phenomena  are  too  gen.  and  too  much  connected 
with  the  great  fractures  of  the  E.'s  surface,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  local  chemical  causes.    (See  Volcanoes.) 

YII.  T/ie  Earth  as  a  Great  Mar/net.— The  E.  exerts  a  directing 
force  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  acting  like  a  magnet  whose 
poles  are  in  the  vicinity  of  but  not  coinciding  with  the  as- 
tronomical poles.  The  magnetic  poles  being  nearly  18° 
from  the  geographical  poles,  the  magnetic  meridians,  or  lines 
connecting  the  places  having  the  same  declination,  do  not 
coincide  with  the  geographical  meridians.  The  angular  dif- 
ference between  tne  two  is  called  the  magnetic  declination 
or  rariation  of  compass,  which  may  be  E.  or  W.  of  the  true 
meridian,  or  noon  (line  of  no  declination),  and  varies  every 
yr  At  Paris  the  declination  was,  in  1580,  11°  20'  E.  ;  in  1663, 
0°  :  in  1700.  8°  10'  W. ;  in  1814,  22°  34' ;  since  that  time  it 
mcjves  backward  toward  the  E.  ;  in  18.54  it  was  22°  10'.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  was  thus  over  31°,  but  the  rate  not 
uniform. 

Mur/nttic  Tnclination.—k  steel  needle  freely  suspended  and 
perfectly  horizontal  when  magnetized  wiU  adjust  itself 
along  the  magnetic  meridian  and  point  downward.  This 
deviation  from  the  horizcjntal  position  is  called  the  inclina- 
tuin  iir  the  dip.  In  New  York  the  dip  amounts  to  75°.  At 
the  magnetic  poles  the  dipping:  needle  would  stand  perpen- 
dicular; nearer  the  equator  it  gradually  becomes  less,  un- 
tu  it  reaches  a  line  where  it  is  horizontal.  By  connecting 
the  jwints  of  similar  inclination  we  obtain  the  magnetic  jmr- 
alids.  The  line  of  no  dip  is  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is 
found  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geographical  equa- 
tor, without  coinciding  with  it.  The  dip,  like  tlie  decli- 
nation, is  subject  to  periodic  and  secular  variations.  In 
Paris  it  was,  in  1671,  75°;  in  1780,  71°  48'  ;  in  1853,  66°  28'. 
(See  Dipping  Needle  ) 

Magnttic  Intensity.— The,  intensity  of  magnetic  force  can 
be  measured  by  causing  a  dipping  needle  to  oscillate,  and 
counting  the  number  of  its  oscillations  in  a  given  time.  The 
greater  tiie  number  of  oscillations  in  a  minute  of  time,  the 
more  intense  is  tiie  attractive  force.  The  lines  of  equal 
magnetic  force,  though  not  identical  with  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  equal  incUnation. 

VIII  The  Sm-face  of  the  Earth.— The  surface  of  the  E.,  as 
stated  before,  measures  197,000,000  Eng.  sq.  m.  Nearly  % 
of  it  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  J4  only  of  the 
solid  crust  rising  above  them.  Both  dry  land  and  water  are 
surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  as  by  a  common  garment. 


The  solid  land,  the  liquid  surface,  and  their  gaseous  en- 
velope are  the  3  geographical  elements  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  support  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  and 
the  mutual  play  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  phys.  geog. 
to  consider.  As  the  extent  and  forms  of  the  land-masses 
and  oceans,  and  their  relative  situation,  deeply  modify 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  regulate  the  distribution  of 
life,  the  study  of  their  gen.  arrangement  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

General  Arrangement  of  Land  and  ir«/f/'.— The  prin.  facts 
in  this  respect  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  solid  land  is  not  gathered  together  in  a  single  large 
mass,  nor  is  it  uniformly  scattered  over  the  sea  in  fragments 
of  about  equal  size,  but  forms  a  few  large  bodies,  called 
continents,  and  a  multitude  of  much  smaller  fragments, 
called  islands,  which  surround  the  coasts  of  the  continents 
and  dot  the  broad  expanse  of  the  oceans.  This  peculiar  di- 
vision into  individual  bodies  favors  diversity  of  climate  and 
richness  of  development  in  the  domain  of  life.  The  relative 
amount  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
made  clear  to  the  eye  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which 
the  large  square  is  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  inner 
squares  the  area  of  the  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
surrounding  area  the  water-surface.  The  figures  indicate 
the  areas  in  Eng.  sq.  ra. : 

Fig.  1.  Relative  Area  of  Land  and  Water,  in  Eng.  sq.  m. 
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2.  Looking  on  the  artificial  globe  from  above,  we  see  the 
masses  of  land  crowded  around  the  N.  pole  to  about  the  70th 
degree  of  lat.,  and  from  there  extending  toward  the  S. 
pole  in  3  directions,  dividing  into  3  bands  of  land,  which 
taper  as  they  advance,  and  terminate  in  3  points— S.  Amer., 
Afr.,  and  Australia,  far  away  from  the  Antarctic  pole.  Look- 
ing on  the  globe  from  the  opposite  side,  we  see  the  broad  sea 
suiTounding  the  S.  pole,  and  sending  3  great  arms  between 
the  bands  of  land,  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceans. 
The  N.  pole  might  be  called  the  continentcd,  the  S.  pole  the 
oceanic  pole. 

3.  We  observe,  further,  that  each  of  these  main  bands  of 
land  is  cut  transversely  in  two  by  a  region  of  inland  seas 
and  broken  lands,  isthmuses,  peninsulas,  and  islands;  the 
Gulf  of  Mex.  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  great  isthmus 
of  Central  Amer.  and  the  Antilles,  separating  as  well  as 
uniting  N.  and  S.  Amer.  ;  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its 
peninsulas  and  islands,  lying  between  Europe  and  Afr. ;  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  with  its  lines  of  islands  and  land- 
locked seas,  between  Asia  and  Australia.  These  regions 
are  parts  of  a  broad  transverse  band,  whose  position  can  be 
traced  from  Bering's  Strait  as  a  centre,  with  a  meridian 
arc  of  80°  as  a  radius,  and  which  we  would  call  the  central 
zon£  of  fracture.    This  disposition  is  shown  in  the  accom- 


Fjg.  2.  Radiating  Arrangement  of  the  Land  Masses. 
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inuiviui:  map.  in  whivh  the  zone  of  fracture  is  marked  by  a 
.  irvle  passinj:  throuirh  the  middle  of  it.  and  whose  centre  is 
oil  the  Arctic  circle  in  Berinjr's  Strait. 

4  \s  the  lands  are  nearer  the  N.  pole,  and  expand  to  the 
N  while  thev  taper  to  the  S.,  the  N.  hemisphere  contains 
nearly  3  times  as  much  land  as  the  S.  hemisphere,  in  which 
water  correspondinuly  predominates. 

5.  As  there  are  2  pairs  and  4  continents  in  the  E.  hemi- 
sphere, and  onlv  1  pair  and  2  continents  in  the  W.,  the  land 
-urtace  is  double  in  the  E.  and  the  water  surface  greater  in 
I  lie  W.  The  first  may  be  called  the  continental,  the  second 
the  maritime  hemisphere. 

6.  As  the  lands  are  crowded  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  our 
planet,  the  X.  E.  hemisphere  contains  more  land  and  the 
S.  W.  hemisphere  more  water  than  any  other  we  can  devise. 
Thev  are  therefore  contrasted  by  the  celebrated  Carl  Kitter 
as  tlie  Land  and  Wattr  Hemispheres.  In  the  land  hemi- 
sphere are  gathered  together  the  largest  parts  of  all  the 
great  continents,  making  over  *  ■,  of  all  the  land,  and  occu- 
pving  only  a  little  less  than  U  of  the  surface.  In  the  water 
hemispiie're,  Australia,  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  stands 
alone,  with  only  the  S.  points. of  Asia  and  S.  Amer.,  making 
less  than  >,  -  of  the  land,  and  leaving  ^^  ,3  of  the  surface  to 
tlie  water.  The  centre  of  the  laud  hemisphere  is  about 
London  ;  that  of  the  water  hemisphere  at  some  point  in  the 
ocean  S.  of  New  Zealand. 

7.  The  central  zone  of  fracture  divides  the  land  masses 
into  3  N.  and  3  S.  continents,  which  form  2  groups  of  a  very 
different  nature,  the  N.  continents  being  mostly  situated  in 
the  temperate  and  the  S.  in  the  tropical  regions.  The 
relative  extent  of  the  various  groups  just  mentioned  are 
here  tabulated  for  convenient  reference,  and  the  areas 
given  in  E^ng.  sq.  m. : 

Fig.  .3.  The  Areas  of  Continents  compared,  in  Eng.  sq.  m. 
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Relative  amount  of  Land  and  Water  in  each  hemisphere,  in  Eng.  sq.  m. 
Land.  Water.  Total. 

The  earth 52.900,000       144,000,000        196,900,000 

X.  hemisphere 38,780,000         59,670.000         98,450,000 

S.  hemisphere 13,96.5,000         84,485,000         98,450.000 

E.  hemisphere 36.100,000         62.350,000         98,450,000 

W.  hemisphere 15.900.000         82.5.50.000         98,450,000  , 

Land  hemisphere 45.000,0t)0         53,450,000         98,4.50.000  I 

■Water  hemisphere 7,000.000         91,450,000         98,450,000 

The  general  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  ex-  i 
tent  and  relative  position  of  the  great  land  masses  among  ! 
themselves,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  action  and 
reaction  of  land  and  water  upon  each  other  greatly  modify 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  due  to  the  general 
laws  arising,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  spherical  form  of  the 
globe.  Land  absorbs  and  radiates  heat  more  readily  than 
water,  and  thus  causes  extreme  temperatures,  which  never 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Similar  extremes  of 
moisture  and  dryness  are  found  only  on  the  continents.  As 
heat  and  moisture  essentially  regulate  the  development  of 
organic  life,  the  final  character  and  value  of  each  pait  of  the 
globe,  in  this  respect,  are  determined  by  the  size,  form,  and 
grouping  of  the  bodies  of  laud  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans. 
We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  specific  forms  of  the  con- 
tinents and  oceaiLs,  on  which  so  much  depends. 

IX.  Land  and  its  Conflguradon. — In  the  emerged  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust,  continents  and  islands,  we  must  notice 
tYie  horizontal  forms,  or  the  line  of  contact  of  land  and  water 
as  shown  in  maps,  and  the  vertical  forms,  the  elevations  and 
depressions,  the  mts.  and  plains,  or  the  forms  of  relief. 

The  Horizontal  Forms. — Though  the  general  form  of  aU 
continents  approximates  that  of  a  triangle,  the  special  out- 
lines of  their  coasts  offer  striking  differences.  With  a  map 
of  the  world  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  at  a  glance, 
how  much  the  continents  differ  in  this  respect.  The  out- 
lines of  N.  continents,  especially  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are 
varied  by  innumerable  projecting  peninsulas,  deep  bays, 
gulfs,  and  border  seas,  while  the  S.  continents  have  but 
simple  outlines,  without  indentations  of  any  note.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  many  indentations  considerably  increase  the 
length  of  the  coast-line,  compared  with  the  total  area  of  the 
continent ;  while  in  continents  without  indentations  the 
coast-line  is  relatively  shorter.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  indentation  in  each  of  the  6  continents. 
The  areas  do  not  include  the  islands. 

Area  and  length  of  coast-line  in  Eng.  miles. 

Area.  Coast-line  (m.). 

Europe 3.579,000  19,800 

Asia 16,229,000  :i5..500 

N.  America 7.736.400  27.700 

S.America 6.894.400  15,700 

Africa 11.306.800  16.200 

Australia 2.9*4.500  8,700 

The  table  shows  that  Europe  has  4000  m.  of  coast  more 
than  Afr.,  which  is  3  times  larger :  and  that  N.  Amer. ,  which 
is  only  little  larger  than  b.  Amer.,  has  12,000  m.  more  of 
coa.st.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  meaning,  that  the  indented,  well 
articulated  continents  are  also,  and  have  always  been,  the 
abode  of  the  most  civilized  nations.    The  unindented  ones. 


shut  up  in  themselves,  and  less  accessible  from  without, 
have  played  no  important  part  in  the  drama  of  liistoiy. 
We  must" remember,  however,  that  the  variety  of  contours 
is  but  the  expression  of  a  more  complicated  inner  structure, 
which,  together  with  the  climatic  situation  <jf  the  X.  conti- 
nents in  the  temperate  regions  of  our  globe,  has  a  large 
share  in  this  remarkalile  result. 

Vertical  Forms,  or  Helief.— The  configuration  of  their  sur- 
face, as  diversified  by  plains,  highlands,  mts..  and  valleys, 
constitutes  the  I'tlitf  of  the  continents,  the  characteristic 
features  of  which  reveal  their  internal  structure.  The  ele- 
vation of  a  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  usually  reck- 
oned from  the  level  of  the  sea  as  a  common  base,  and  its 
height  above  the  ocean  is  called  its  absolute  height  or  altitude. 
The  elevation  above  any  other  higher  plane,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  a  mt.  above  its  base  and  the  suri'ounding  country,  is 
the  rdatiie  height.  Though  the  loftiest  mts.  of  the  globe, 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  are  but  as  grains 
of  sand  on  a  globe  of  several  ft.  in  diameter,  this  element  of 
altitude  acts  so  powerfully  on  climate  and  organic  life  that 
it  is  of  primary  importance.  An  elevation  of  350  ft.  is  suffi- 
cient to  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  byl°  F. ; 
that  is  to  say.  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  place  were  sit- 
uated 70  m.  farther  X.  A  few  thousand  ft.  of  height  change 
entirely  the  aspect  and  usefulness  of  a  country.  It  is.  again, 
the  relief  which  controls  the  drainage  of  the  continents, 
directs  the  course  of  the  flowing  waters,  and  shapes  the 
river-basins.  Although  the  forms  of  relief  are  infinitely 
varied,  we  may  refer  them  to  2  great  classes :  1.  The  eleva- 
tions iu  mass  and  by  great  surfaces,  which  are  called  plains 
or  lowlands  when  they  are  only  a  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  anil  plateaus  or  table-lands  when  their 
elevation  is  more  considerable  and  presents  a  solid  plat- 
fonn,  a  basis  of  great  thickness.  2.  The  linear  elevations  or 
chains  of  mts..  which  are  distributed  on  the  borders  of  the 
plains  and  table-lands,  or.  more  rarely,  scattered  in  isolated 
groups.  To  the  mt. -chains  the  valleys  con-espond,  as  the 
low  plains  to  the  plateaus. 

Plains  and  Lowlands.— The  lowlands  and  plains  occupy 
nearly  }^  of  the  sui-face  of  the  continents.  They  are  most 
extensive  and  unbroken  on  the  Arctic  slopes  of  the  3  conti- 
nents of  the  N.,  and  on  the  E.  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  New 
World.  The  great  Siberian  plains  extend  from  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Asia  to  the  Ural  Mts.  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  con- 
tinue through  Rus.  and  N.  Ger.  to  the  low  land  of  Hoi.  In 
N.  Amer.  we  find  extensive  lowlands  marked  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  plains  of  the  Miss.  Valley. 
In  S.  Amer.  the  llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  the  selvas 
or  plains  of  the  Amazon,  the  pampas  or  plains  of  the  La 
Plata  basin,  fonn  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lowlands  which 
continue  through  the  Patagonian  plains  to  the  extremity  of 
the  continent,  along  a  line  of  3.500  m.  We  may  mention, 
again,  among  the  large  plains  of  the  world,  the  interior  of 
the  Australian  continent.  The  historical  plains  of  Chi., 
Hindostan,  and  the  Euphrates  in  Asia,  celebrated  and  use- 
ful as  thej-  always  have  been,  are  smaller  and  of  a  more 
local  character.  The  nature  of  the  surface  iu  the  lowlands 
is  extremely  variable.  The  vast  alluvial  plains,  almost  per- 
fectly level,  which  are  formed  along  the  gi'eat  streams  and  iu 
the  deltas  at  their  mouths,  coiTCspond  best  with  the  idea  of 
a  low  plain.  Such  are  the  plains  of  the  delta  of  the  >Iiss.,  in- 
cluding the  flat  bottom,  from  .30  to  80  m..  comprised  between 
the  bluffs  of  the  river  ;  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  ;  those  of 
the  Orinoco  and  La  Plata  ;  the  planis  of  the  lower  Ganges 
and  Brahmapootra ;  the  delta  of  the  Nile :  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.  and  others  of  less  note.  In  aO  these  the  view 
stretches  unobstructed,  as  on  the  broad  ocean,  without 
meeting  an  elevation  deserving  the  name  of  a  hill.  Other 
plains,  like  those  of  N.  Ger.,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  part  of 
the  Siberian  plains,  are  the  sandy  bottom  of  an  anc.  ocean, 
and  offer  slight  inequalities  incident  to  local  accumulation, 
of  sand  drifted  by  the  currents,  or  to  some  other  accidental 
cause.  Othei-s,  again,  are  undulating,  like  many  of  the  vast 
treeless  plains  which  cover  most  of  the  W,  portion  of  the 
Miss,  basin,  or.  like  the  E.  Siberian  plain,  are  diversified  by 
numerous  hills.  The  nature  of  their  surface  is  not  less 
varied.  In  the  Siberian  plains  large  tracts  called  tundra 
are  endless  frozen  swamps  full  of  mosses  and  lichens,  while 
the  hilly  parts  are  covered  with  forests.  To  the  S.  W. 
stretch  immense  gi-assy  steppes,  in  which  roam  the  nomadic 
Kirgheez.  Salt  sandy  plains  surround  the  Caspian  Sea.  Dense 
forests  cover  Central  Rus..  open  treeless  but  fertile  prairies 
its  more  S.  plains.  In  N.  Amer.  the  wet.  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Miss,  delta,  the  open  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  upper 
Miss.,  the  barren  and.  in  part,  salt  plains  of  the  far  W.,  are 
very  distinct  types,  with  a  value  to  man  not  less  different. 
In  S.  Amer.  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  a  burnt  wa.ste  J4  the 
>T..  a  rich  pasturage  the  other  half  :  the  plains  of  the  Ama- 
zon, covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest  of  over  a  million  of 
sq.  m. ;  and  the  treeless  pampas,  with  their  tall  grass  and 
forests  of  thistles,  are  all  forms  which  exhibit  the  endless 
variety  of  nature.  The  low  plains  may  be  counted  among 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  our  globe.  There  the  waters, 
rushing  down  the  slopes  of  the  continents,  meet,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  the  spoils  of  the  uplands,  accumulate  the 
rich  alliuial  soil  on  which  at  all  times  men  have  gathered 
by  millions.  There  civilization  began  and  developed,  and 
ah  inexhaustible  fertility  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  full 
grown  nations.  Chi.,  India.  Babylonia,  and  Eg>-pt  had  their 
heart  and  centre  in  the  alluvial  plains,  fertilized  by  the 
mighty  rivers  wiiich  traversed  them.  The  altitude  of  these 
useful  basins  is  remarkably  snndl.  The  centi-al  part  of  each 
of  those  just  mentioned  does  not  average  500  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  The  Miss,  at  St.  Louis.  1000  m.  from  the  sea,  is 
hardlv  400  ft.  above  it.  The  Amazon,  at  a  similar  distance 
inland,  does  not  reach  250  ft.  of  altitude.  The  Siberian 
plains,  those  of  the  Ganges.  Euphrates,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  have  all  altitudes  of  the  same  order.  It  would  require, 
therefore,  but  a  slight  depression  of  the  continents  to  cover 
all  these  rich  countries  with  the  watei-s  of  the  ocean. 
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Plateaus  ami  Higliktnds.— The  name  of  plateau  is  usually 
applied  to  elevations  in  mass,  or  surface  elevations,  the  ab- 
solute height  of  which  exceeds  1000  ft.  Plateaus  or  table- 
lands are  swelled  portions  of  the  continents,  often  raised 
to  a  o-reat  height  between  2  chains  of  mts.,  which  form  their 
marffin,  as  the  plateau  of  the  Great  Amer.  Basm  between 
the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  the  Sierra  Nev.,  and  that 
of  Thibet  between  the  snowy  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Kuen-Lun  Or  they  descend  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the 
sea  as  the  plateau"of  Mex. ;  or,  again,  slope  gradually  into 
the  lowlands,  as  the  great  plains  of  the  far  W.  m  N.  Amer., 
which  fi-om  an  altitude  of  .5000  or  6000  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  pass  by  imperceptible  steps  into  the  centre  of 
tlie  Miss  basin.  Though  the  name  plateau  rather  implies  a 
flat  surface,  it  may  also  be  hilly,  or  even  mountainous,  but 
in  all  cases  the  lowest  part  of  it  still  remains  thousands  of 
ft.  above  the  ocean.  If  no  well  defined  limit  can  be  given 
at  which  a  rising  surface  begins  to  deserve  the  name  of 
plateau,  striking  differences  in  the  climate  and  the  vege- 
table and  animal  hfe  distinguish  the  table-lands  as  one  of 
the  main  types  of  geographical  forms.  The  plateaus  most 
remarkable  for  their  elevation  are  the  elongated,  valley- 
like highlands  situated  between  the  2  chains  of  the  Andes 
in  S.  Amer..  which  have  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  13,000 
ft.,  and  those  of  Thibet  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kuen- 
Lun.  which  average  from  10,000  to  16,000  ft.  These  may  be 
called  plateaus  of  the  first  order.  The  plateaus  of  a  sec- 
ond order,  though  less  elevated,  averaging  from  4000  to  7000 
ft.,  are  the  most  extensive,  such  as  those  of  E.  Turkestan 
and  Mongolia  in  Central  Asia,  of  Iran  in  W.  Asia,  the  vast 
plateau  which  extends  over  all  the  S.  half  of  Afr.  and  Abys- 
sinia, the  long  and  broad  swell  which  fills  the  W.  half  of 
N.  Amer.  with  a  continuous  mass  of  highlands  from  Alaska 
to  Mex.  Plateaus  of  a  third  order,  with  from  2000  to  3000  ft. 
altitude,  occupy  the  large  peninsulas  of  Deccan  in  India,  of 
Ar.,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sp.  The  central  part  of  Fr.,  Switz., 
and  Bavaria,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  Transylvania, 
are  plateaus  of  the  same  order.  The  plateaus,  together 
with  accompanying  mt. -chains,  form  the  backbone  or  ker- 
nel of  almost  every  continent,  determining  its  gen.  shape, 
and  to  a  great  extent  its  drainage  and  water-courses.    But 
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they  are  in  nearly  all  the  least  fertile  and  useful  portions  of 
thesurface. 

Mountains  and  Valleys. — Unlike  the  broad,  elevated  sur- 
faces just  described,  the  mts.  rise  in  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  lines  or  ridges,  the  tops  of  which  are  often  deeply  in- 
dented, offering  to  the  eye  a  series  of  peaks  apparently  de- 
tached from  each  other.  Each  peak  being  often  called  a 
mt.,  and  receiving  a  special  name,  the  appearance  suggests 
for  such  a  structure  the  usual  term  of  a  chain  of  mts. 

A  mt.-chain,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  neck- 
lace of  isolated  mts.,  touching  each  other  only  by  their  base, 
but  rather  as  a  solid  prism,  with  a  broad  base  and  2  opposite 
slopes,  of  which  the  upper  edge  is  either  nearly  even,  as 
in  the  middle  Appalachian  chains  in  Pa.,  or  indented,  as 
in  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  the  Alps.  These  indentations,  how- 
ever, even  in  extreme  cases,  as  in  the  Alps,  do  not  reach 
lower  than  half  the  height,  leaving  the  larger  part  an  unbro- 
ken, continuous  mass. 

The  top  of  the  chain  from  which  the  waters  flow  on  oppo- 
site sides  is  the  crest,  and  the  notches  between  the  peaks  are 
the  pusses,  from  which  usually  descend  transverse  valleys, 
like  deep  furrows  along  the  slopes.  The  mt. -ridges  are  sel- 
dom isolated,  but  usually  united  into  systems  of  mts.,  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  parallel  chains  with 
their  intervening  valleys.  The  Alleghanies,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Andes  are  such  systems,  and  not  simple  chains. 

Formation  of  Mountains.— Geol.  demonstrates  that  themt.- 
chains  ai-e  rnostly  formed  by  the  uplifting  of  the  layers 
of  rock  which  compose  the  earth's  crust.  (See  Geology.) 
These  rocks  having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  as  is  proved  by  their  texture  and  the  abundant  ma- 
rine-shells which  they  contain,  were  originally  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  are  still  so  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  mts.  In  the  mt.-chains,  however,  the  same  are  found 
in  all  degrees  of  inclination,  up  to  a  vertical  position,  the 
marine  shells  and  pebbles  in  them  standing  on  their  edges, 
thus  testifying  that  they  have  been  disturbed  since  their  ma- 
terials were  deposited.  Indeed,  most  of  the  mt.-chains  seem 
to  have  been  produced  by  tremendous  lateral  compressions 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  caused  either  a  series  of  long 
folds,  as  in  the  Appalachians,  or,  when  the  action  was  more 


violent,  deep  fissures,  whose  upturned  edges  rose  into  high 
ridges,  as  in  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mts.,  the  broken 
strata  forming  i-agged  peaks.  There  are,  accordingly,  2 
main  types  of  mt.-chains,  very  distinct  from  each  other. 
One  we  call  tn/s.  by  folds,  which  are  generally  of  moderate 
elevation  ;  and  the  other,  mts.  by  fractures,  to  which  belong 
the  highest  of  the  globe.  The  Appalachian  system  in  N. 
Amer.  and  the  Jura  Mts.  in  Switz.  are  examples  of  the  first ; 
the  Rocky  Mts.,  the  Alps,  and  the  Himalayas,  of  the  second. 


In  the  Appalachian  and  the  Jura  the  mts.  are  curved  into 
arches,  either  entire  or  broken  on  the  top,  forming  a  system 
of  long,  straight  parallel  ridges  of  about  equal  height,  with 
intervening  trough-like  valleys,  justifying  a  comparison  to 
the  folds  of  a  garment.  The  crest  of  the  ridges,  seen  at  the 
horizon,  appears  like  a  uniform  unindentcd  line  without 
sharp  peaks  or  deep  passes.  The  main  valleys  are  longitudi- 
nal, the  transverse  valleys  being  few  and  unimportant.  Here 
and  there,  however,  deep  gaps  cut  the  chains  transversely 
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to  their  base,  allowing  the  rivers  to  escape  from  one  valley 
to  the  other.  In  systems  by  fracture,  like  the  Rocky  Mts. 
and  the  Alps,  there" is  one  main  central  with  lower  subordi- 
nate chains.  The  parallel  chains  and  the  longitudinal  valleys 
which  separate  them  have  not  the  same  regularity.  The 
crests  are  deeply  indented,  and  cut  down,  to  J^  or  i^  their 
height,  into  isolated  mt. -peaks  and  passes,  presenting  to  the 
eye  the  appearance  of  a  saw,  or  in  Sp.  sierra,  in  Port,  serra, 
which  names  are  applied  to  mt.-chains  of  this  description. 
The  longitudinal  valleys,  though  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  are  few,  the  transverse  valleys  numerous,  with  bald 
picturesque  outlines  and  a  series  of  fertile  basins  united  by 
deep  gorges  and  defiles.  These  systems  of  mts."  are  not  to 
be  conceived  as  one  single  chain  ;  they  are  large  mountain- 
ous zones,  several  hundred  m.  broad,  whose  gen.  slopes, 
therefore,  average  but  a  few  degrees.  It  is  the  peculiar 
combination  of  mt.-systems  with  plateaus  and  plains  which 


constitutes  the  distinctive  forms  of  relief  of  each  continent, 
and  also  determines  its  gen.  contours. 

General  Laws  of  Relief.— The  examination  of  the  gen.  ver- 
tical forms  of  the  masses  of  dry  land  leads  to  a  recognition 
of  certain  great  laws  of  relief  which  apply  to  evei-y  conti- 
nent, or  to  certain  groups  of  continents,  or  to  the  whole  E. 

1st.  Each  continent  has  on  one  side  a  large  system  of  high- 
lands, plateaus,  and  mt.-chains,  which  constitutes  the  prin. 
feature  of  its  structure,  and  may  be  called  its  main  axis. 
On  the  other  side,  along  the  opposite  shore,  is  found  a  simi- 
lar sy.stem,  but  diminutive  in  all  its  dimensions,  extending 
over  only  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  forming  a  secondary 
axis.  Between  the  2  a  gen.  depression  or  low  plain  fills  the 
interior.  The  direction  of  these  two  fundamental  lines  of 
highlands  is  not  parallel,  but  converging,  which  gives  to  all 
continents  the  triangular  form  mentioned  in  the  article  Con- 
tinent (which  see). 


Fio.  6.  Typical  Form  of  Continents,  shown  in  North  America. 
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MAIN  AXIS. 

A  large  and  high  swell  on  one  side,  a  smaller  and  lower 
one  converging  on  the  other,  and  a  depression  between  the 
two,  is  the  typical  form  of  a  continent.  An  island,  however 
large,  is  nevermore  than  a  part  of  it. 

This  typical  structure  can  be  traced  in  all  continents,  but 
in  none  "more  clearly  than  in  N.  Amer.  Here  the  main  axis 
is  fonned  by  the  large  swell  of  the  W.  highlands,  stretching 
from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.,  without  interruption,  for  4500 
m.,  steadily  growing  in  height  from  the  shores  of  Alaska  to 
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the  S.  end  of  Mex..  and  filling  from  ^  to  i^  of  the  width  of 
the  continent.  The  plateaus  contained  between  the  border 
chains  of  the  Sierra  Nev.  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  average  full 
4000  ft.,  and  reach  in  Mex.  double  that  altitude,  the  high 
peaks  of  the  mt.-ranges  reaching  from  12,000  to  15,000  ft.  The 
secondary  axis  is  the  Appalachian  system,  extending  from 
N.  S.  to  Ala.,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  for  1,500  m.  Its  average 
width  is  hardlv  Vs,  and  its  elevation,  plateaus,  and  peaks 
not  y>  that  of  the  W.  highlands  ;  but  still  it  determines  the 
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tivnd  of  tho  Atlantic  coast.  Between  the  two  axes  the  low- 
laiuls  of  Brit  Amer.  and  the  vast  phiiiis  of  the  Miss.  Basiu 
strt'toh  for  *W  in.  from  the  Ari'tic  sliores  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mex..  hardly  interrupted  by  a  slislit  eentral  swell  of  1000  or 
ItHX)  ft.  in  tlie  rejrion  of  the  sources  of  the  Miss. 

•-•d.  From  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  continents  results 
the  fact  that,  in  all.  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  is  placed 
out  of  the  centre,  on  one  of  the  sides.  Hence  arise  i  sloi)es, 
unequal  in  length  and  inchnation.  In  X.  Amer.,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Rocky  Mts.,  which  divide  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
slopes,  ai-e  81K)  m.  from  the  Pacific  shore  and  over  'AKHJ  m. 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  \V.  slope  bein;?  less  than  V^  of  the  E. 
In  S.  Amer.  the  inequality  is  still  greater.  The  Amazon  takes 
its  rise  hardly  more  than  liX)  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  its  wa- 
ters reach  the  Atlantic  -JKA)  m.  farther  E..  luakin,?  the  E. 
slope  •,>«>  times  lonirer  than  the  \V.  This  peculiarity  controls 
the  drainage  and  the  arrangrement  of  the  river-systems  in 
each  continent. 

M.  All  the  prominent  plateaus  and  rat. -systems  of  the 
trlobeare  found  to  stretch  chiefly  in  '.3  prin.  directions.  They 
extend  either  from  E.  to  \V.,  with  a  slight  deviation  toward 
the  X.,  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  ecUptic,  or  else  from 
X.  to  S..  slightly  deviating  to  the  E.  or  \V.,  and  thus  on  a  line 
at  right  angleswith  the  fii-st.  The  direction  E.  and  W.  pre- 
dominates in  the  Old  World,  and  controls  the  high  ranges 
and  plateaus  which  form  the  main  body  of  the  continents 
of  Asia.  Europe,  and  N.  Afr.  The  direction  K.  and  S.  pre- 
dominates in  the  Amer.  continents,  and  gives  them  the  great 
elongation  toward  the  S.  which  is  characteristic  of  the  New 
World.    It  is  also  found  in  S.  Afr.  and  Australia. 

4th.  The  mt. -ranges  and  plateaus  in  the  New  World  all  be- 
long to  the  X.-and-J?.  system,  the  transverse  being  almost 
absent :  hence  the  great  simplicity  of  structure  and  of  out- 
lines which  characterizes  the  Amer.  continent.  In  Asia  and 
Europe  the  2  mtersect  each  other.  Though  the  main  body 
is  due  to  the  chains  and  plateaus  of  the  E.-and-W.  system,  it 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  numerous  chains  of  the  second 
system,  which  greatly  diversify  the  surface,  di\ide  it  into 
distinct  regions,  and,  proiecting  far  into  the  sea,  form  the 
beautiful  penmsulas  which  so  much  vary  their  contours  and 
enrich  these  continents.  The  Ural  Mts.,  the  chains  which 
fill  the  peninsulas  of  Kamtchatka.  Corea,  and  of  Indo-Chi., 
the  Ghauts  of  India,  the  mts.  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  the 
Apennines,  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  all  belong  to  the  X'.-and- 
s.  system.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  S.  half  of  Afr.  and 
Australia. 

5th.  The  altitude  of  both  the  surface  elevations  and  the 
mt. -peaks  gradually  increases  along  the  axes  of  the  conti- 
nents to  a  maximum  which  is  placed  beyond  the  centre, 
toward  one  end,  from  which  the  heights  rapidly  decrease. 
The  following  table  of  altitudes  will  exhibit  tliis  law,  and 
also  show  that  the  two  Americas  form  together  one  system 
of  increasing  heights  from  X.  to  S.,  interrupted  only  by  the 
zone  of  broken  and  sunken  lands  in  Central  Amer.,  "and  that 
Europe  and  Asia  form  another,  increasing  from  W.  to  E. 
Volcanoes,  being  but  exceptions  in  the  gen.  relief,  are  omit- 
ted, unless  they  owe  their  altitude  to  the  elevatiuu  of  the 
base  on  which  they  stand. 

NEW  WORLD. 

Xoi-th  Afnerica—}yes(er>i  IligMands. 

Surface  Elevations.  Eng.  ft.i  Mountains.  Eng.  ft. 

Plains  of  Alaska 800[X.  Rocky  Mts 4,000 

Pelly  Banks,  Upper  Yukon  ...l,400iMt.  Murchison,  Brit.  Colum- 

Central    Plateau  of  Brit.  Co-  bia 14.431 

lumbU 2.000  Mt.  Hood,  Or 11,225 

Great  Plainsof  the  Columbia.  .2,000lMt.  Shasta,  Cal 14,440 

Great  Basin,  Ut,,  average 4,500;Fremont  Peak,  Wvo.  Terr.  ..13,576 

Great  Salt  Lake,        "       4.2:36  Gray's  Peak,  Col.  Terr 14,290 

Colorado  PKiteau,      "        fi.OOOPike's  Peak,  Col.  Terr 14,000 

Plateau  ofMex.,        "        8,000  Mt.  Whitney,  Sierra  Xev 1-5,000 

CltyofMex.,  "        7,473, Popocatepetl,  Mex 17,7^ 

City  of  Toluca,  "        8.818, Orizaba 17,879 

South  Ameiica— Andes. 

Surface  Elevations.            Eng;.  ft.,            Mountains.                           Eng.  ft. 
City  of  Bogota,  Xew  Granada  8,6-55  Tolima,  New  Granada 18,360 


City  of  Quito,  Ecuador 9.520 

City  of  Cuzco,  Peru 11,500 

Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia 12,500 

City  of  La  Paz,       •'       12.230 

CityofPotosi,        "        1.3,a30 

Plateau  of  Catamarca,  Argen- 
tine Republic 12,000 

Yalley  of  Tenuyan,  Andes  of 
Chili 7,500i 


Cayambe,  Ecuador 19,380 

Chimborazo,    "       21,414 

Ilhampu,  or  Xevada  de  So- 

rata,  Bolivia 23,000 

lUimani,    "     21,155 

Aconcagua,  Chili 22,422 

Yanteies,  Patagonia 8,030 

Sarmiento,  Terra  del  Fuego. .  6,910 


Thus  the  highest  lands  of  the  New  World,  surface  eleva- 
tions, and  mts.  are  found  in  the  plateau  of  Bolivia,  around 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  heights  steadily  increase  from  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  that  point  for  7500  m.,  while 
the  line  of  descent  to  the  S.  Ocean  is  only  2,500  m. 

The  same  law  is  sho\\^l  in  the  smaller  axes,  along  the  At- 
lantic in  both  continents,  with  some  modification  in  the  Ap- 
palachian system.  Here  the  lowest  part  is  a  little  above  the 
middle  point,  about  Xew  York  and  X.  J.  Thence  the  heights 
increase  toward  the  X.  and  the  S.,  but  more  gradually  and 
to  a  greater  altitude  in  the  S,  half,  as  in  following  table  : 

Appalachian  Mountains— X.  half,  from  S.  to  JV. 

Eastern  Chain.  En?,  ft.  Green  Mountains.  Eng.  ft. 

Mt.  Wachusett.  Mass 2,018  North  Beacon.  Highlands 1,471 

Grand  Monaduock,  X.  H 3,718  Greylock,  M.a.ss 3,505 

Moosehillock,  X.  il 4,790  Killington  Peak.  Vt 4,221 

Mt.  Lafayette,  W.  Mts.,  X.  H.5.290  Manstield  Mt 4,389 

Mt.  Washington,    "  "     G,2S8  Mt.  Marcy,  Adirondack  Mts... 5,870 

.S".  half,  from  N.  to  S. 

The  Great  Central  Vallev.         Eng.  ft.l  MounUins.  Eng.  ft. 

Easton.Pa ' 165  Blue  Ridge,  X.J 1,500 

Harrisburg, Pa 32S'Peaks  of  Otter.  Va .3.993 

Salem.  Upper  Roanoke l.OU  White  Top,  Va 5,530 

Mt.  Airv.  Va 2,595  Black    Dome,    or    Mitchell's 

Bristol.  Va 1.678     High  Peak.  X.  C 6,707 

Knoxville,  Tenn 900  Clingman  .Mt.,  X.  C 6,66'J 

iGreat  Frog  Mt.,  Tenn 4,226 


In  S.  Amer.  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  Brazilian  highlands 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  aliout  axX)  ft.  in  the  X.,  400«)in  the 
centre,  and  culminates  with  9000  in  the  Serra  Mantiqueira, 
S.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

OLD  WORLD. 

Europe  and  Asia,  from  II'.  to  E. 

Surface  Elevations.  Eng.  ft.  Mountains.  Eng.  ft. 

Plateau  of  Spain -2,.3<J0  Pyrenees,  Pic  Anethou 11,168 

"      "  Bavaria 1.800  Alps,  Mt.  Blanc 15.781 

"      "  AsiaMinor 3.(X)0  Caucasus.  Mt.  Elboorz 18..572 

"      "  Armenia 4,oi>0  Hindoo-Koosh  Chain 20,000 

"      "  AVest  Iran,  Persia.  4.000  Karakorum  Chain,  Ml.  Dap- 

"      "  Ea.~t  Iran,  Afghan-  sang 28,273 

istan 6.000  Dhawalagiri,  Himalaya 26,826 

"      "  W.  Thibet 1.5.0<X)  Gaurisankar.  or  Mt.  Everest.. 29,002 

"      "  E.Thibet 11,000  Chamalari,  Bhootan 23,944 

In  Afr.  the  course  of  the  Nile  marks  a  long  slope  running 
southward  from  the  Mediterranean  up  to  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  6000  to  80tX)  ft.,  with  mts.  of  16.000  ft.  ;  and  far  be- 
yond on  the  same  line,  under  the  equatorial  sun,  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Kllimandjaro  rise  to  19,0(X)  ft. 

In  Australia  the  same  tendency  is  observed  ;  the  lands  rise 
toward  the  S.  E.  comer,  and  culminate  in  the  Australian 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Hotham  exceeds  70(50  ft. 

6th.  On  the  whole,  the  reliefs  begin  with  the  vast  low 
plains  around  the  polar  circle,  and  go  on  increasing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  toward  the  tropical  regions.  The 
highest  elevations,  however,  are  not  found  at  the  equator, 
but  N.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  Old  World,  in  the 
Himalavas.  28°  N.  lat. ;  and  N.  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  in 
the  New  World,  in  the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  16°  S.  lat.  The 
effect  of  this  law  is  to  temper  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropi- 
cal regions,  and  give  them  a  variety  of  chmate  which  seems 
not  to  belong  to  these  countries.  If  this  order  were  re- 
versed, and  the  elevation  of  land  went  on  increasing  toward 
the  X.,  the  now  most  civilized  part  of  the  globe  would  be- 
come a  frozen  and  uninhabited  desert. 

7th.  The  distribution  of  low  plains,  plateaus,  and  mts.  is 
far  from  being  unifoi-ra.  Not  only  has  each  continent  a  dif- 
ferent share,  but  also  one  or  the  other  form  of  relief  so  pre- 
dominates as  to  give  it  a  special  character,  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  upon  its  climate  and  functions,  both  in 
nature  and  in  man's  hist.  The  large,  fertile  basins  of  the 
Miss,  and  Amazon  are  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic 
parts  of  the  Amer.  continents  ;  they  are  the  continents  of 
low  plains.  Afr.  has  no  low  plain  or  mt. -chain  of  any  great 
extent,  but  is  filled  with  vast  table-lands :  it  is  the  continent 
of  plateaus.  Europe,  in  its  W.  and  most  important  half,  is 
but  a  network  of  mt. -chains  without  high  plateaus,  and  is 
the  continent  of  mts.  Asia,  as  the  common  root  of  all,  has 
all  the  foi-ms  of  relief  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in  equal  pro- 
portion ;  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the  X..  the  largest  pla- 
teaus in  its  centre,  the  highest  mts.  on  its  border,  with  the 
greatest  variety  in  their  combination.  It  is  the  master  con- 
tinent, the  full  t\-pe  of  all  the  others. 

8th.  All  that  has  just  been  said  of  the  gen.  reliefs  of  the 
globe  is  summed  up  in  a  single  great  fact  which  can  be  thus 
expressed  :  All  the  long,  gentle  slopes  descend  toward  the 
Atlantic  and  its  prolongation,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  all 
short  and  rapid  slopes  are  directed  toward  the  Pacific  and 
its  dependant,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Formation  of  the  Tt'f/ie/.— These  gen.  laws  which  regulate 
the  inequalities  of  our  globe  seem  to  point  to  a  common  geo- 
logical cause,  which  may  perhaps  be  foimd  in  the  gradual 
cooling  of  our  planet.  We  may  conceive  that  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  semi-fluid  interior  the  hard  crust,  having 
become  too  large  for  its  contents,  shrivelled.  Vast  portions 
of  its  surface  subsided,  and  formed  the  basins  of  the  oceans 
where  the  waters  are  gathered  together.  Between  these 
sinking  areas  the  other  portions  of  the  crust  were  forced  up 
in  large  swells,  wrinkled  mto  folds  or  broken  into  high  mt.- 
ranges,  and  formed  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  the 
Amer.  continents  on  one  side.  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  other ; 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  Afr. ;  be- 
tween the  same  and  the  Pacific.  Australia.  This  view  is 
confii-med  by  the  fact,  pertinently  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Dana,  that  the  height  of  the  border  mts.  and  plateaus  is  in 
proportion  to  the 'width  f)f  the  oceans  which  bathe  their 
feet.  The  Pacific,  which  is  the  largest  ocean,  having  the 
greatest  pushing  force,  has  on  its  border  the  high  chains  of 
the  Andes  and  Sierra  Xev.,  and  the  short  slopes  ;  while  the 
Atlantic  has  the  Brazilian  and  the  Appalachian  Mts.,  and  the 
long  slopes ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  other 
continents.  The  interior,  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  the 
upheaving  force,  remains  depressed.  The  cause  of  the  typi- 
cal structure  of  all  continents  above  described  therefore  be- 
comes evident.  Thus  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  E.'s  surface  is  actually  subject  to  a  gen. 
law.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  everything  has  been  made  with 
order  and  measure,  and  no  doubt  with  regard  to  a  final  aim, 
which  it  is  for  science  to  discover  by  patient  and  intelligent 
research. 

Islands. — The  innumerable  smaller  bodies  of  land  called 
islands  form  only  '  j7  of  the  total  surface  of  the  dry  land. 
They  are  of  2  classes— the  contintntal  and  the  ptlufjic  (or 
oceanic)  islands.  The  continental  islands  are  mere  fragments 
of  the  continental  structures,  situated  by  the  side  of  them 
or  not  far  away,  as  the  Brit.  Isles :  or  in  lines  parallel  to 
their  coasts,  as  the  Japanese  and  Australian  islands  and  the 
W.  I. ;  or  forming  a  continuation  into  the  ocean  of  their 
chains  of  mts..  only  partially  submerged,  as  the  long  line  of 
the  Sunda  Islands.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  rocks  and 
of  mt. -forms,  the  same  variety  of  plants  and  large  animals, 
as  the  ueiglil)oring  coasts  of  the  continents  to  which  they 
belong.  Thev  vary  in  size,  from  a  mere  isi^lated  rock  to 
such  large  bodies  as  the  Brit.  Isles,  the  Japanese  Islands. 
Madagascar.  Sumatra,  and,  the  most  extensive  of  all  (if  we 
exclude  Greenland^  Pajnia,  whose  area  exceeds  300.000  sq. 
m.  The  pelagic  (or  oceanic)  islands  are  scattei-ed,  far  away 
from  the  continents,  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans  to  vrhich 
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thev  belong.  Their  size  is  always  small.  Though  sometimes 
found  in  lines,  they  are  oftener  arranged  in  groups.  Navi- 
gators distiiiiruish  among  them  2  classes,  the  high  and  the 
/o«Mslands.  which  are  found  actually  to  correspond  to  2  nat- 
ural groups,  distinct  in  their  forms,  geological  nature,  and 
mode  of  growth.  The  high  islands  are  volcanic  cones  with 
craters,  many  still  active.  The  low  islands  are  all  of  a  coral- 
line nature,  and  are  the  tops  of  submarine  coral  reefs. 

Volcanic  Idaiicift.— It  is  a  remarkable  geological  fact  that 
the  rocks  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  continents,  such  as 
sandstones,  slate,  granite,  and  the  various  metamorphic 
rocks,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  oceanic  islands.  Wc  can- 
not, therefore,  expect  here  the  variety  of  mt.-forms,  hills, 
and  valleys  which  diversifies  the  surface  of  the  continents. 
The  volcanic  islands  being  the  tops  of  volcanic  cones  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  more  or  less  circular 
form  of  their  outlines,  their  elevation  and  rapid  slopes,  and 
their  moderate  size  are  easily  understood.  Some  hardly 
reach  the  surface,  their  crater  being  filled  by  the  water  of 
the  sea,  as  in  Barren  Island  ;  others  rise  to  alpine  heights,  as 
the  peaks  of  Hawaii  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  reaching  near- 
ly 14,000  ft.,  the  Pico  de  Teyde,  over  12,000  ft.,  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Tahiti,  over  7000.  Sometimes  2  or  more  volca- 
noes clustered  together  form  a  single  island,  which  may  then 
have  a  larger  size  and  more  irregular  outlines. 

Coral  Islands  and  their  Formation. — The  coral  islands  are 
among  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  tropical  seas. 
^For  description,  see  Coral  Islands.) 

IX.  Water. — Water  is  the  second  great  geographical  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  It  is  the  universal  solvent  which,  hy 
disintegrating  and  rearranging  the  materials  of  the  E.'s 
crust,  was  in  geological  times  the  prin.  agent  in  forming 
what  is  now  the  solid  land.  It  is  equally  indispensable  in 
fertilizing  the  soil  and  carrying  on  the  process  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  common  reservoir  of  water  is  the  sea, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  covers  nearly  %  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  By  slow  but  constant  evaporation  it  is  carried 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  invisible  vapors,  which, 
borne  by  tlie  winds  over  the  continents,  are  condensed  into 
clouds,  and  fall  in  beneficent  rains.  A  portion  of  the  rain- 
water evaporates  again  in  the  atniusi)hcn',  another  sinks 
into  the  ground,  through  which  it  pcrc(jlatos,  and  reappears 
at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs,  or  fills  the  ciuiet  sheets 
of  water  which  feed  the  Artesian  wells.  The  remainder 
flows  over  the  surface  in  rivulets  and  brooks,  which  unite, 
and,  receiving  new  accessions  at  every  step,  form  the  mighty 
rivers  which  carry  the  surplus  water  back  to  the  ocean  from 
whence  it  came.  Thus  is  produced  the  vast  network  of 
streams  which,  like  the  arteries  of  tlie  lumian  system,  con- 
vey the  life-giving  element  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Surface 
depressions  filled  by  streams  or  springs  form  the  numerous 
lakes  spread  over  the  continents.  In  this  ceaseless  circula- 
tion we  have  to  consider  the  oceanic,  the  atmospheric,  and 
the  inland  waters  (for  which  see  Ocean,  Rivers,  Lake, 
Rains).  Arnold  Guyot. 

Eartli-€loset,  a  form  of  close-stool,  designed  to  take 
the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  water-closet,  and  frequent- 
ly made  portable  for  convenience.  It  is  well  known  that 
dry  soils  have  wonderful  disinfecting  powers,  owing  to  their 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gases.  It  is  upon 
this  aijsorbent  quality  that  the  usefulness  of  manures,  when 
applied  to  soil,  depends.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  absorp- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  K.-C.  The  fseces  are  cov- 
ered by  a  small  (luantity  of  thoroughly  dried  soil  or  peat, 
which  completely  absorbs  all  unpleasant  and  injurious  va- 
pors, and  after  a'  time  the  mass  Ix^comes  perfectly  inodor- 
ous. It  is  found  that  the  same  earth  may,  if  necessary,  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  that  linally,  when  it  has  lie- 
come  thoroughly  charged  with  excrementitious  principles, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  concentrated  fertilizing  mate- 
rial known.  Considering  the  increasing  value  of  commercial 
maiuires,  and  the  serious  prevalence  in  country  as  well  as 
city,  and  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  of  diseases  caused 
by  defective  sewerage,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  E.-C 
question  may  become  one  of  much  importance.  (See  War- 
ing, Earth-  Closets  and  Earth- Sewaye.) 

Eurth  CUirrents.     See  Magnetism. 

EartU  Nut,  a  popular  name  given  to  the  tuliers  or  sub- 
terranean stems  of  several  plants — viz.  the  Jliiiiiii/iijlejuosiiin, 
an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  iu  Europe  ;  the  Ci/perus 
rotundas,  a  native  of  Egypt;  and  the  Arachis  hijpo'f/aa,  a 
leguminous  plant  often  called  peanut.  The  tubers  of  the 
lit/Ilium,  which  resemble  chestnuts,  and  are  sometimes 
called  enrth  chestnuts,  are  extensively  used  for  food. 

Earthquakes.  These  movements  of  the  earth's  crust 
are  of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  almost  impercepti- 
ble vibration  to  the  most  violent  convulsions,  which  change 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  reduce  the  most  substantial 
works  of  human  handicraft  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  appal- 
ling nature  of  these  commotions,  and  the  phenomena  at- 
tending them,  were  fully  exhibited  in  the  oft-de.scribed  E.  at 
Lisbon,  Port.,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  1,  17.5.5,  the  great  fes- 
tival of  All  Saints.  The  chs.  of  the  city  were  full  to  over- 
flowing, when  at  40  minutes  after  9  a  rmnliling  noise  was 
heard  like  distant  thunder,  which  gradually  increased  until 
it  resembled  the  sound  of  heavy  artil.  A  faint  shock  was 
followed  by  a  more  terrific  one,  which  levelled  to  the  ground 
a  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  space  of  6  minutes 
30,()00  persons  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  chs.  and 
other  edifices,  and  30,000  mm-v  i)erished  liefore  the  end  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  ground  si-emed  to  undulate  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  surrounding  mts.  of  Arrabida  and  Es- 
trella  were  seen  rocking  violently  on  their  base,  and  broad 
chasms  were  opened  in  the  earth  and  shut  again.  More 
than  3000  persons  had  taken  refuge  on  a  broad  marble  quay 
,iust  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  when  the  sea, 
which  had  before  retreated,  came  bai^k  with  fury  in  a  wave 
40  ft.  high,  and  swallowed  up  that  unfortunate  multitude, 
of  which  not  one  was  ever  seen  again  ;  then,  rushing  against 
the  doomed  city,  continued  its  work  of  devastation.    These 


oscillations  of  the  sea  were  repeated  several  times,  and  on 
the  spot  occupied  by  that  massive  structure  several  hun- 
dred ft.  of  water  were  found.  After  this  great  disaster  the 
commotion  of  the  ground  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and 
a  very  severe  shock  was  experienced  in  Dec.  One  of  the 
notable  features  of  the  E.  of  Lisbon  is  the  great  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  was  felt.  On  land  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  Sp.  Peninsula,  but  shook  all  W.  Europe,  pervading 
Fr.,  N.  It.,  Switz.,  Ger.,  the  Brit.  Isles,  reaching  as  far  as 
Scandinavia.  On  the  N.  coast  of  Afr.  nearly  all  the  cities  in 
Morocco  were  destroyed.  The  ocean  was  hardly  less  dis- 
turbed. An  Eng.  ship,  the  Nancy,  when  100  m.  W.  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  in  Port.,  experienced  a  shock  from  below  so 
violent  that  the  men  on  the  deck  were  thrown  over  a  foot 
from  the  floor.  Huge  waves,  raised  by  these  oscillations, 
were  hurled  on  the  shores  of  the  continents.  In  Cadiz  a 
monstrous  wave  60  ft.  high  was  seen  to  come  from  the  high 
sea  and  dash  against  the  city.  In  Tangier,  on  the  Afr.  coast, 
the  sea  rose  and  fell  18  times,  and  15  times  in  Funchal,  on 
the  island  of  .Madeira.  These  commotions  of  the  sea  cross- 
ed even  the  Atlantic  to  the  Antilles,  and  similar  waves  were 
observed  in  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  such  that  Lisbon  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a  system  of  undulations  or  E.  waves,  decreasing  in 
violence  with  their  distance  from  that  centre. 

Another  E.  is  that  which  occurred  in  Calabria  in  the  yr. 
1783.  Like  that  of  Lisbon,  it  was  a  central  E.,  but  its  area 
did  not  much  exceed  500  sq.  m.  The  violence  of  the  con- 
vulsions, however,  and  the  variety  of  their  effects  were  per- 
haps still  more  remarkable.  On  Feb.  5,  1783,  the  first  shock 
threw  down,  in  2  minutes,  most  of  the  houses  of  the  numer- 
ous cities  and  villages  iu  a  radius  of  14  m.  around  the  city 
of  Oppido,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  E. 
The  undulations  were  so  great  that  tall  trees,  bent  to  the 
earth,  were  seen  touching  the  ground  with  their  tops  alter- 
nately on  each  side  of  the  wave.  The  surrounding  mts. 
were  all  in  motion.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  jmnp  up  and 
down,  and  the  shape  of  their  summits  was  i)ermanently 
changed.  Houses  were  thrown  up  bodily,  as  by  the  power 
of  an  exploding  mine,  and  placed  on  higher  ground.  Deep 
chasms  opened  and  shut  again ;  others  remained  gaping : 
land-slides  obstructed  the  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  were 
altered,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  changed  its  aspect. 

7'hree  kinds  of  earthquake  motions  are  distinguished.  The 
first  is  thevndhlatonj  or  ware-like  motion,  wdiich  is  the  most 
common  and  the  least  destructive.  The  waves  travel  either 
in  one  direction,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  from  a  centre 
in  somewhat  concentric  lines.  The  second  kind  of  motion 
is  the  vertical,  acting  from  beneath,  as  the  exidosion  of  a  sub- 
terranean mine.  \\  lien  violent,  no  human  structure  can  re- 
sist its  action.  This  kind,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  repeatedly 
exhiliited  in  the  E.  of  Calabria.  In  the  catastrophe  which 
in  lTi»7  destroyed  the  city  of  Riobamba  in  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
says  IIundK)rdt,  many  corp.ses  of  the  inhabs.  were  thrown 
several  hundred  ft.  high,  on  a  hill  beyond  the  brook  Lican. 
In  the  terrific  E.  of  1868,  in  the  cemetery  of  Arica,  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  a  large  number  of  skeletons  were  disinterred 
and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  tlnrd  kind  is 
what  is  termed  the  whirling  motion,  the  most  dangerous, 
but  also  the  rarest  of  all.  in  the  formidable  E.  of  1692  in 
Jamaica  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  so  agitated  and 
broken  up  that  some  fields  planted  in  different  crops  changed 
places,  and  were  found  as  if  twisted  into  each  other.  The 
normal  motion,  however,  is  the  wave-like,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  other  kinds  are  but  the  effect  of  various  systems  of 
waves  intersecting  each  other. 

The  propagation  of  these  undulations  takes  place  either  in 
a  linear  direction,  along  the  mt. -chains,  the  undulations 
being  then  at  a  right  angle  with  them,  as  iiv  most  of  the  E. 
of  the  Andes  ;  or  from  a  centre,  forming  a  series  of  concen- 
tric waves  diminishing  in  intensity  and  gradually  dying  out. 
as  in  tlie  E.  of  Lisbon  and  Calabria.  The  first  are  linear,  the 
second  central  E. 

Velocity  of  the  Earthquake  irai'c*.  —  The  velocity  with 
which  the  E.  waves  move  is  variable.  According  to  actual 
observations  it  varies  from  12  to  20  m.  a  minute,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Mallet,  made  in  rocks  of  different  nature,  give 
nearly  the  same  result, 

Duration  of  Earthquakes.— 'Yhe  great  E.  hardly  ever  con- 
sist of  a  single  shock,  but  of  a  series  of  successive  shocks, 
some  of  which  are  of  exceptional  violence.  These  convul- 
sions of  the  ground  may  be  repeated  at  longer  or  sht)rter 
intervals  during  a  period  of  several  days  and  weeks,  or  even 
of  several  months  and  yrs.  During  the  E.  of  Calabria,  a 
carefuland  intelligent  local  observer,  Dr.  Pignataro,  counted 
949  shocks  in  the  yr.  1783,  501  of  which  were  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  151  in  1784,  of  which  QOwere  classified  by  him  as 
of  the  first  degree  of  force.  Nearly  4  yi's.  elapsed  liefore 
these  os(/lllations  ceased  entirely.  After  the  E.  which  laid 
the  beautiful  city  of  Messina  in  ruins,  the  ground  continued 
to  be  convulsed  almost  daily  for  10  yrs.  In  the  appalling 
calamity  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Lima  and  its  har- 
bor, Callao,  in  Peru,  in  Oct.  1746,  the  shocks  were  repeated 
every  7  or  8  minutes,  and  over  2tX)  of  the  most  violent  kind 
were  counted  within  24  hours.  All  the  phenomena  above 
described  have  been  repeated  in  the  latest  of  the  great  E., 
that  whi(!h  shook  the  W.  coast  of  S.  Amer.  and  the  mt.- 
region  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Ecuador,  on  a  line  of  over 
1(X)0  m.,  in  Aug.  1868.  The  flourishing  city  of  Arica  in  Peru, 
the  main  harbor  of  commerce  for  Bolivia,  wasol)literated  in 
a  few  moments.  The  beautiful  city  of  Arequipa,  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  its  .50,000 
inhiUis.  left  houseless  and  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins. 
In  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  the  city  of  Catocachy  disappeared, 
and  a  lake  covers  the  sjiot  where  it  once  stood.  The  cities 
of  Ibarra,  Ottavalla,  and  others  were  swallowed  up,  and 
not  one  of  their  10,(KX»  inhabs.  was  ever  seen  again.  Over 
300,000  people  were  left  houseless,  and  the  whole  number  of 
victims  of  that  awful  catastrophe  is  yet  to  be  counted.  The 
movements  of  the  sea  were  not  less  striking.    In  Arica  the 
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sea  retreated  from  the  shore,  earryiiiR  with  it  5  ships  which 
were  in  tlie  iiarbor.  ami  returiiiiif:  i7i  a  hi^li  ami  furious 
wave  (iashetl  to  pieces  4  of  them,  ami  carried  the  5th,  the 
v.  S.  steamer  Wateree,  2  m.  inland.  Similar  motions  were 
observed  on  the  coast  of  C'liili  and  of  I'eru,  and  an  immense 
E.  wave  is  s;iid  to  have  crossed  tlie  J'a<'itic  Ocean,  striking 
in  its  coui-se  tlie  Polynesian  Islands,  and  reachius  the  Au.s- 
tralian  shores. 

J'/it  fittnuitcy  of  E.  is  much  greater  tlian  is  generally  sup- 
posed! Catalogues  of  all  recorded  cases,  such  as  those  care- 
fullv  prepared  bv  Perrey.  Kluge,  .Alallet,  and  others,  swell 
their  number  to  several  thousands.  Indeed,  the  record  of 
'lie  last  centurv.  which,  owing  to  the  increased  attention 
.stowed  on  natural  events,  is  certainly  more  complete, 
-hows  that  we  may  place  E.  among  the  regular  and  contin- 
uous terrestrial  phenomena  :  for  though  the  great  cata.stro- 
phes  may  be  rare,  a  week,  nay.  a  day  scarcely  elapses  with- 
out a  commotion  of  the  ground  worthy  of  notice  taking 
place  .somewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

CoKiiection  ui(h  Volcaidc  Ei'ipf ion-: —The  immediate  con- 
nection of  E.  with  volcanic  eniptions  is  evident  in  many 
instances,  but  these  are  of  a  special  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
volcanic  eruptions  take  place  without  E..  as  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  :  and  even  in  volcanic  dists.  the  most  extensive  E. 
bear  apparently  no  relation  to  the  sun-ounding  volcanoes, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  severe  and  extensive  ones 
.iccur  in  regions  far  removed  from  any  active  volcano,  or 
fven  deprived  of  all  volcanic  rocks.  Though  the  2  phenom- 
ena may  have  a  common  cause  or  condition,  they  cannot  be 
confounded  in  the  same  class. 

foiiiiH'tion  icith  the  State  of  (/te  Atmogp/teie.— The  popxi\a.r 
belief  is  that  E.  are  accompanied  by  some  extraordinarj- 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  a  very  low  or  high 
barometric  pressure,  profound  calm  or  high  wind,  sultry 
and  damp  weather,  a  prolonged  drought,  or  peculiar  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  disturbances :  all  of  which  have  been 
considered  a.s  warnings  of  the  coming  event.  But  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  cases  leaves  this  matter  at  present  doubtful. 

Injiiitiice  of  the  Sea-'on.". — The  number  of  E.  seems  to  be 
greater  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  especially  the 
Sept.  equinox,  than  at  any  other.  In  the  Molucca  Islands 
during  these  periods,  which  are  marked  by  the  tempests 
accompanying  the  change  of  monsoon,  the  inhabs.  do  not 
dare  to  remain  in  their  houses,  but  spend  the  season  under 
tents.  According  to  the  records  a  greater  number  of  E.  oc- 
cur in  winter  than  in  summer,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
is  observed  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

Astronomical  Influences. — By  comparing  7000  observations. 
Perrey  found  that  the  inimber  of  E.  is  greater  at  the  time  of 
the  syzygies,  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
comljined  and  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  than  at  the 
time  of  the  quadratures,  when  the  moon  is  more  distant. 

The  distribution  ofeaithqnakts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  of  paramoinit  importance  for  the  explanation  of  these 
mysterious  phenomena.  The  most  gen.  facts  in  this  respect 
are  the  following  : 

1.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  absolutely  free  from  E. : 
the  phenomenon  is  general. 

2.  There  are  circumscribed  regions  in  which  the  surface 
is  liable  to  be  .shaken  simultaneously ;  such  a  region  is  an 
earthquake  area. 

3.  A  very  significant  fact,  however,  is  that  the  most  ex- 
ten.sive  of  these  areas  of  concussion,  and  those  in  which  the 
E.  are  the  most  numerous  and  violent,  are  situated  within 
tlie  2  great  zones  of  broken  lands  described  above— the 
border  zone  around  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  central  zone 
separating  the  N.  from  the  S.  continents.  In  the  first  are 
found  the  celebrated  E.  areas  of  the  Andes,  that  of  the  W. 
coast  of  X.  Amer.,  and  those  of  Kamtchatka,  Japan,  and 
New  Zealand.  In  the  second  we  meet  with  the  great  Medi- 
terranean area  from  Sp.  to  Syria,  with  It.,  Gr.,  Asia  Minor, 
and  X.  Afr.  The  Ar.  and  Indian  areas  are  in  the  same  zone  : 
and  the  2  regions  of  the  earth  most  convulsed  by  these  ter- 
rific shocks,  the  E.  areas  of  Central  Amer.  with  the  Antilles, 
and  that  of  the  E.  I.  Archipelago,  the  really  classic  soil  of 
E.,  are  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  2  zones.  T^e 
analogy  of  this  distribution  with  tliat  of  volcanoes  is  evi- 
dent, but  the  domain  of  E.  extends  far  beyond  that  of  vol- 
canoes. Both  are  most  intense  in  their  action  along  tlie 
great  fractures  of  our  planet,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
from  this  fact  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other ;  they  only 
require  similar  conditions  for  their  manifestation. 

Theory  of  Earthquakes.— ¥..  are  obviously  due  to  various 
causes.  Those  preceding  or  accompanying  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion must  be,  n(j  doubt,  referred  to  the  action  of  the  volcano  ; 
but  the  extensive  E.  disturbing  areas  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  m.,  and  those  which  take  place  outside  of  volcanic 
dists.,  require  a  more  gen.  cause.  Perhaps  thi.-;  may  be  found. 
which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dana  and  .Mallet,  in  the  in- 
creasing tension  produced  in  the  earth  strata  by  the  stea<ly 
contraction  of  our  coohng  planet.  To  this  cause  geol.  re- 
fers the  rising  of  mt. -chains  on  long  fissures  or  folds  in  the 
hard  terrestrial  crust  with  internal  cavities.  The  lateral 
pressures  thus  engendered,  and  perhaps  the  settling  under 
their  own  weight  of  these  vast  structures,  (tuning  from 
time  to  time  to  a  paroxysm,  might  perhaps  cxiilaiu  these 
crackings  of  the  ground  and  c(jnvulsions  along  the  mt.- 
chains  and  in  the  broken  parts  of  the  eart;h.  From  the 
deep  focus  where  they  occur  start  a  series  of  waves,  which 
gradually  reach  the  surface.  In  this  view  every  difference 
of  pressure,  atmospheric  or  a.stronomical.  from  lunar  and 
solar  attraction,  may  have  a  share  of  influence  in  the  phe- 
nomenon. AkNOI.I)  (ilVOT. 

Eartli-sliine,  a  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon,  and  back  to  the  earth  again.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  often  seen  when  the  moon  is  very  old  or  very 
new,  the  outlines  6i  the  fuU  moon  being  rendered  visible 
by  the  reflection. 

Eartli'vrorin,  the  popular  name  of  the  species  of  Lum- 
bricidie.    These  are  numerous,  and  generally  tUstributed. 


The  common  E.  has  a  succession  of  rings,  from  100  to  200  in 
number,  each  bearing  short  bristles,  which  it  u.ses  in  loco- 
motion. The  mouth  is  anterior,  and  has  a  lip  for  prehen- 
sion, but  no  teeth.  'Worms  are  omnivorous,  but  partly 
subsist  by  swallowing  particles  of  earth,  which,  after  the 
digestible  matter  has  Deen  extracted,  is  voided  often  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  small  masses  called  woim-casts. 
These  casthigs  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature  by  covering  the  surface  with  new  earth. 

Ear  Truiupet,  an  instrument  for  the  relief  of  defec- 
tive hearing.  E.  T.  are  of  a  gi-eat  variety  of  forms,  but  they 
all  depend  upon  the  same  principle— that  of  collecting  and 
condensing  the  sound-waves,  and  thereby  intensifying  the 
impression  made  upon  the  ear.  A  nice  ad.iustment  of  parts 
is  not  necessary,  sound  being  readily  reflected  along  con- 
ical tubes,  either  straight  or  coiled. 

Ear'wig  [A.-S.  enr-irh-qa^  literally,  "ear-beetle'"],  the 
popular  name  of  tlie  ■Forliculida'.  given  from  the  popular 
delusion  that  they  have  a  propensity  to  creep  into  the  ear. 

Ease'iueiit,  a  legal  term  denoting,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  right  which  the  public  or  an  individual 
has  in  the  lands  of  another,  not  inconsistent  with  a  gen. 
property  in  the  latter.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  or 
burden  upon  land.  It  is  called  a  doirdnant  right,  whUe  the 
land  burdened  is"  termed  the  se r vie rd  estate.  E.  may  be  mere 
personal  rights,  when  they  are  said  to  be  in  gross,  or  they 
may  be  connected  with  the  ownership  of  land.  The  latter 
only  wiU  be  considered.  1.  They  are  incorporeal.  2.  They 
are  imposed  on  corporeal  property.  3.  They  confer  no 
right  to  the  substance  of  the  land.  4.  There  must  be  two 
distinct  estates— the  dominant,  to  which  the  right  belongs, 
and  the  servient,  upon  which  the  obligation  rests.  They  are 
alfirmatlve  or  negative — affirmative,  when  the  o\vner  of  the 
dominant  estate  may  do  .some  act  on  the  servient,  and 
negative,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate  must  re- 
frain from  doing  some  act.  otherwise  lawful,  on  his  land. 
The  most  important  instances  are  the  right  of  way  (the 
right  of  the  owner  of  one  piece  of  land  to  pass  over  the  land 
of  another*,  of  water  (the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant estate  to  receive  water  from  or  discharge  it  across  the 
servient  estate i,  of  support  of  the  soil  or  of  the  buildings  of 
the  dominant  estate  by  the  ad.iacent  soil  or  buildings  of  the 
servient  estate. 

E.  may  be  extinguished  by  a  release  given  by  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  to  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate,  or  by 
abandonment.  The  failure  to  make  use  of  an  E.  (technically 
called  non-useri  for  2tt  yrs.  is  strong  evidence  of  abandon- 
ment if  the  £.  was  acquired  by  prescription,  although  the 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  :  but  if  the  E.  were  acquired 
by  actual  grant,  no  length  of  mere  non-user  would  operate 
as  an  abandonment.  In  that  case  there  must  be  acts  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  the  E.  An  E.  may  also  be  ex- 
tinguished by  a  union  of  the  2  estates  in  the  same  person. 
This  is  technicallv  called  "  merger."  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Eai^t'burn  (M.\ntos),  D.  D.,  a  P.  E.  bp.,  b.  in  Eng.  Feb. 
9,  1801.  He  came  to  Xew  York.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in 
181G,  was  ordained  in  1822,  became  rector  of  the  ch.  of  the 
Ascension  in  New  York  in  1827.  and  bp.  of  Mass.  in  1843. 
Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipjnans  and  other 
works.    D.  Sept.  12,  1872. 

East'er  [(ier.  Oster ;  Gr.  Trdaxa.;  Lat.  jias'cha :  Fr. 
jjdgues  ;  etymology  doubtful],  the  prin.  festival  of  the  Chr. 
yr.,  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  returns  of  this  anniversary  were  origi- 
nally regulated,  and  in  miitation  of  this  early  usage  have 
always  continued  to  be,  by  the  calendar  of  Judea,  in  which 
the  rnonths  were  conterminous  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon.  A  mean  lunation  being,  roughly,  29i^  days  long,  12 
lunar  months,  or  a  lunar  yr..  fall  short  of  a  solar  yr.  by 
about  n  days.  The  beginning  of  the  Jewish  yr.  therefore 
goes  backward  on  the  natural  \v.  11  days  annually,  requir- 
ing an  intercalarv  month  to  be  introduced  in  the  3a  yr..  and 
again  in  the  tith".  9th.  lltli.  14th.  and  so  on.  Any  anniver- 
sary regulated  by  such  a  calendar  as  this  is  consequently 
ino'cahle  in  reference  to  a  calendar  regulated  by  the  stm. 
The  Resurrection  took  place  .iust  after  the  JewLsh  feast  of 
the  Passover,  which  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  the 
first  month  of  the  yr.— that  is  to  say,  the  14th  day  of  the 
moon,  or  not  far  front  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  Chrs.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  after  them  those  of  the  Asiatic  chs.  general- 
ly, were  accustomed  to  hold  the  feast  of  E.  on  this  same 
dav  or  simultaneously  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  This 
usage  was  unacceptable  to  the  Gentile  chs.  in  It.  and  the 
W.  generally,  which  preferred  to  celebrate  E.  on  the  Sun- 
dav  following  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  :  and  the  difference 
(if  practice  in  this  particular  led  to  grave  dissensions  be- 
tween tlie  E.  and  W..  which  were  at  length  pacified  by  tlie 
agreement  reached  in  the  Council  of  Nica?a  (.\.  i).  32.")i.  to 
make  the  W.  usage  universal.  Since  this  early  period  E. 
lias  always  been  observed  throughout  the  world  on  the 
Sundav  following  the  14th  of  that  lunation  of  which  this 
14th  dav  falls  on  the  21st  of  March  or  next  later.  In  order 
to  find"  the  time  of  E.  for  any  given  yr..  it  would  seem 
that  we  should  calculate  the  e.xact  time  of  the  new  moon 
in  that  yr.  for  Mar.  and  try  whether  the  14th  day  of  that 
moon  (the  dav  of  new  moon  itself  being  counted  the  .ft'/>^> 
would  fall  not  earlier  than  the  21st.  in  which  ca.se  the  Siui- 
dav  following  this  14th  dav  might  be  presumed  to  be  E. 
But  slu)uld  this  14th  day  fall  earlier  than  the  21st  of  Mar., 
we  should  conclude  that  the  new  moon  of  Apr.  must  be 
taken.  The  ecclesiastical  calendar,  however,  is  only  nom- 
inallv  dependent  on  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  the  true  moon 
ancl  "the  calendar  moon  sometimes  diflfcring  in  their  age 
more  than  2  davs.  The  practical  reason  for  this  is,  that  if 
the  astronomical  time  of  new  moon  is  taken,  this  time  will 
not  be  the  same  in  the  local  times  of  diflferent  Ions.,  so  that 
a  meridian  mav  alwavs  be  assigned  such  that  the  same  new 
moon  mav  fall" on  different  calendar  days  on  different  sides 
of  it.  Ancl  if  the  calculation  is  very  nicely  made,  when  new 
moon  liappens  exactly  at  midnight  of  Saturday  or  Sunday 
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in  the  middle  of  a  larjxe  city  like  Loud.,  the  E.  and  W.  halves 
of  the  city  may  have  their  E.  upon  2  very  different  days. 
The  ecclesiastical  moon  is  tlierefore  an  ideal  or  artificial 
moon,  and  in  determiniiifi  tlie  besinning  and  end  of  each 
lunation  no  account  is  taken  of  any  differences  smaller  than 
a  day.  In  order  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  as 
much  as  possible  of  complexity,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
fact  discovered  by  Meton,  an  Athenian  astron.  in  the  5th 
century  l)efore  our  era,  that  in  a  period  of  19  solar  yi-s.  the 
sun  and  the  moon  return  almost  exactly  to  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  which  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  the  difference  amounting  to  little  more  than  the 
space  the  moon  would  move  over  in  3  hours.  The  calendar 
therefore  assumes  that  the  moons  determining  E.  will  recur 
in  the  same  order  every  19  yrs.  throughout  an  entire  century, 
and  sometimes  throughout  2  or  3  centuries.  The  E.  them- 
selves do  not  therefoi'e  necessarily  recur  on  the  same  days  of 
the  month  of  Mar.  or  Apr.  in  each  of  these  successive  series 
of  19  yrs.,  but  would  do  so  if  the  same  days  of  the  week 
always  corresponded  to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  This, 
however,  is  not  usually  the  case  ;  and  as  E.  must  be  Sunday 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  definitely  the  date  of  E.  in 
any  given  yr.,  to  know  both  the  place  of  the  yr.  In  the 
series  of  19  (or  in  the  Metonio  cycle)  and  also  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  yr.  began,  or  (what  Is  practically  the 
same  thing)  the  dominical  letter  for  the  yr.  Various 
methods  have  been  given  for  finding  E.,  but  all  of  them 
commence,  expressly  or  implicitly,  with  the  determination 
of  these  2  elements.  The  rules  given  by  Prof,  de  Morgan  in 
the  Cotnpanion  tn  the  Ji/if.  Ahnunac  for  1845  occupy  about  a 
page.  The  formula^  of  Delambre,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his 
Hist,  of  Modern  Astron.,  tnvX  those  of  Gauss,  given  in  the 
first  vol.  of  the  Tlieoretical  and  I'ractjcal  Astron.  of  the  same 
writer,  though  concise  as  mathematical  expressions,  in- 
volve much  laborious  computation  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation. Much  more  simple  rules  tlian  these  may  be  found 
in  J.''s  Univ.  Cijc,  devised  by  the  present  writer. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

East'er  Island,  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the 
Pacific,  in  lat.  27^  G'  S.,  Ion.  109°  30'  W.,  and  is  11  m.  long 
and  4  m.  wide.  It  rises  1200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  scantily  supplied  with  water.  It  is  the  easternmost 
inhabited  Polynesian  island.  Its  people  were  quite  recently 
cannibals.  They  have  traditions  of  their  ancestors  having 
come  from  the  island  of  Oparo,  1900  m.  distant.  The  island 
has  colossal  statues  in  stone,  but  the  natives  have  no  account 
of  their  sculptors. 

East'erii  Arcliipel'ago,  Tlie,  also  called  Tlie  Ma- 
lay Arclili>elai>-o  and  AiDiitralasia,  comprises  all 
those  islands  winch  lie  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  are  divided  into  3  groups.  The  first  group  comprises 
the  Molucca  Islands,  the  8pice  Islands,  Banda,  Amboina, 
Ternate,  and  the  Philippines  ;  the  second  consists  of  Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  the  Sunda  Islands  ;  the  third  comprises  Bor- 
neo, Celebes,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  islands.  The 
original  inhabs.  consisted  of  many  tribes,  but  all  belonged  to 
the  Malay  race  ;  there  are  now  many  Chi.  At  a  later  age  the 
Arabs  came  to  these  islands,  and  Mohammedanism  gained 
many  followers.  At  last  the  Europeans  came,  and  subiu- 
gated  almost  the  entire  archipelago.  The  Dut.  have  becoine 
masters  of  the  greatest  number  of  islands ;  the  Spaniards 
have  only  the  Philippines,  the  Port.  Dilli  and  part  of  Timor, 
the  Brit.  Singapore  and  Labuan.  Area,  about  650,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  about  20,s-,>!),iioo. 

Eastern  Cliui-c-lies  is  a  title  given  to  certain  bodies  of 
Chrs.  of  W.  Asia,  E.  Euroj)e,  and  of  Afr.  These  are  the  Gr., 
the  Armenian,  the  Jacobite  (or  Syrian),  the  Nestorian,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Abyssinian  Ch.,  and  the  Chrs.  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  entire  pop.  connected  with  the  E.  C.  may  be  estimated 
at  about  76.5(X),0<W,  of  whom  70,000,000  are  of  the  Gr.  Ch., 
3,000,000  Armenians,  3,000,000  Abyssinians ;  the  remainder 
belong  to  tlie  other  communions. 

Eastern  Empire.     See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Eastern  Rite,  or  Oriental  Rite.  Those  branches 
of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  but  which  do  not  .-inploy  the  Lat.  ritual,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  E.  R.  They  employ  several  different  rituals.  They 
have  reported  bishoiirics  of  the  following  rites  :  I.  Armenian  ; 
II.  Coptic  (1,  Egyptian ;  2,  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian) :  III. 
Gr.  (1,  Roumanian  ;  2,  Uuthenian  ;  3,  Bulgarian  ;  4,  Melchite) ; 
IV.  Syrian  (1,  Syrian ;  2,  Syro-Chald»an ;  3,  Maronite). 
The  aggregate  number  of  epis.  sees  was  78,  of  which  5  were 
patriarchal  and  26  archiepiscopal.  The  United  Chrs.  of  St. 
Thomas  have  no  bp.  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  Verapoli,  who  is  of  the  Lat.  rite,  but  the  people 
and  clergy  use,  in  part,  a  modified  Syrian  rite.  The  E.  R. 
differs  from  the  Lat.,  not  only  in  the  langs.  used  in  the  ser- 
vice (Gr.,  Slav,  Armenian,  Syr.,  Ethiopic,  Coptic),  but  gen- 
erally also  in  the  u.se  of  both  elements  for  the  laity  in  the 
Euchari.st,  and  in  permitting  marriage  to  the  lower  clergy. 

Eastern  Shore,  a  name  given  to  those  parts  of  Md.  and 
Va.  which  are  E.  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  peninsula,  including  the  entire  State  of  Del, 
The  W.  side  is  indented  l)y  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  ;  the 
waters  on  liotli  si(h_'sal)ouiul  in  oysters  ;  the  fisheries  are  ex- 
tensive.    :\Iost  of  tlie  surface  is  low  and  level,  but  healthv. 

East  Green'wloli,  cap.  of  Kent  co..  R.  I.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Narragansett  Bay,  14  m.  from  Providence.  It  has  an  acad. 
and  a  free  lilirary,  also  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2660: 
1880,  2887. 

East  Hanip'ton,  R.  R.  June,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  5 
m.  S.  W.  of  Northampton.  It  is  the  seat  of  Williston  Sem., 
a  school  for  young  men,  and  has  a  public  library.  Pop  tn. 
1870,  3620  :  1880.  420().  ^ 

East  Humboldt  ITroiintaiiis,  a  lofty  range  in  Nev  , 
some  of  whose  i>rakscxcciMl  I2.it0i)  ft.  in  hfight.  Secret  Val- 
ley and  Fremont  I'ass  cut  tlie  range,  wliich  is  in  parts  well 
timbered.  Its  snows  feed  tlie  springs  by  wliich  Lakes  Frank- 
lin and  Ruby  are  sui)i)lied. 

East  India  Company,  a  famous  joint-stock  trading  | 


company,  formed  in  Eng.  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
E.  I.  In  1600  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
Lond.  merchants  giving  them  exclusive  right  to  trade  with 
the  E.  I.  for  fifteen  yrs.  The  charter  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  company  grew  immensely  rich  and  power- 
ful ;  but  by  an  act  of  Pari,  of  1834  the  company  was  dis- 
solved and  its  rights  and  property  absorbed  by  the  crov*-n. 

East  In'dies  [Fr.  Les  Indes  Orientates],  a  collective  term 
vaguely  applied  to  Hindostan,  Farther  India,  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

East'lake  (Sir  Charles  Lock),  F.  R.  S  ,  D.  C.  L.,  an  Eng. 
historical  painter,  b.  at  Plymouth  Nov.  17,  1793.  He  visited 
It.  in  1817,  and  passed  about  9  yrs.  in  Rome  (1820-29).  He 
was  chosen  a  Royal  Academician  in  1830,  and  became  pres. 
of  the  Royal  Acad,  in  1850.  Among  his  works  are  Christ 
Weeping  over  Jerusalem,  Violante,  and  Beatrice.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  1855,  and  wrote 
Materials  for  a  Hist,  of  Oil  Painting.    D.  Dec.  23,  1865. 

East  ijiv'erpool,  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
O.  River,  44  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg ;  has  potteries  and 
manufactures  of  stone- ware.     Pop.  1870,  2105  ;  1880,  5568. 

East'mandlon.  H\rvey  G.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Marshall,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  16,  183;! ;  ed.  in  common  school  and  the  academy ; 
taught  school ;  founded  Eastman's  National  Business  Coll. 
in  18.")9  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ;  was  thrice  mayor  of  that 
city  ;  member  of  N.  Y.  Assembly  1871  and  1876 ;  was  8  yrs. 
com.  of  public  charities.    D.  July  13,  1878. 

Eastman  (Philip),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Chatham,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
1799,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1820,  became  a  lawyer,  and 
practised  at  N.  Yarmouth,  Harrison,  and  Saco,  Me.  He  was 
one  of  the  eds,  of  the  Gen.  Statutes  of  Me.,  and  pub.  a  Digest 
of  Me.  law  reports.     D.  Aug.  7,  1869, 

Eastman  National  Business  College,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  an  inst.  founded  in  18.59  for  commercial  and 
practical  education  of  young  men.  Up  to  1884  more  than 
30,000  students  had  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

East  New  York,  R.  R.  centre.  New  Lots  tp..  Kings 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  New  York  city.  Pop.  New  Lots  tp. 
1870.  9800 ;  1880,  13,655. 

Eas'ton,  cap.  of  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  on  Tred  Haven  Creek, 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Great  Choptank  River,  16  m.  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  35  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Annapolis,  on 
R.  R.,  42  m.  from  Clayton,  Del.,  in  a  peach-growing  region. 
Pop.,  1870,  2110;  1880,  3(X)5. 

Easton,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Del.  and  Lehigh  rivers,  the 
scene  of  tlie  famous  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  at  the  Forks  of  the  Del.,  75  m.  from 
New  York.  E.  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  Coll.  There  are  nu- 
merous rolling-mills  and  furnaces  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  1870, 
10,987;  1880,  11,924. 

Easton  (Nicholas),  b.  about  1.593,  emigrated  from  Wales 
to  Ipswich  (Mass.),  in  1634,  and  afterward  lived  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  and  Hampton,  N.  H.  Having  had  trouble  with  the 
officials,  he  removed  to  R.  I.  in  16.38,  and  built  the  first  house 
in  Newport.  He  was  gov.  of  the  United  Colonies  (R.  I., 
Providence,  etc.)  1650-52.  D.  Aug.  15,  1675.— His  son,  John 
Easton,  was  gov.  of  R.  I.  1690-95,  and  wrote  a  Xan-ative  of 
the  Causes  which  led  to  Philip's  Indian,  War. 

East  Or'ange,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.,  12  m.  from 
New  York.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  4315  ;  1880,  8349. 

East'port,  a  port  of  entry  of  Washington  co..  Me.,  on 
Moose  Island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  extreme  E. 
point  of  the  terr.  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  good  harbor  in  which 
the  tide  rises  25  ft.,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber-trade 
and  fisheries.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  3736  ;  1880,  4006. 

East  Portland,  Or.    See  Portland,  Or. 

East  River  is  a  strait  connecting  L.  I.  Sound  with  New 
York  Bay  and  separating  the  city  of  New  York  from  Brook- 
lyn, which  is  about  94  of  a  m.  distant.  It  is  nearly  20  m. 
long,  and  is  navigable  by  large  vessels.  About  7  m.  from 
that  city,  on  this  strait,  is  a  narrow  pass  called  Hell  Gate, 
from  which  the  obstructions  are  being  removed.  The  E.  R.  ; 
is  an  important  arm  of  New  York  harbor,  and  for  miles  its 
shores  are  lined  with  piers  and  slips.  Its  tides  are  higher 
and  somewhat  later  than  those  which  enter  the  harbor 
through  the  Narrows. 

Ertst  River  Bridge.     See  Brooklyn. 

East  Sag'inaw,  a  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  com- 
mercial centre,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  navigable  Sag- 
inaw River,  17  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  large  trade  by 
lake  and  rail  in  lumber  and  salt,  and  is  the  base  of  supplies 
for  a  large  lumber  region.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the  city  of 
Saginaw.     Pop.  1870.  11,350;  1880,  19,016;  1884,  29.100. 

East  St.  Lou'is,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  St.  Clair  co., 
111.,  on  the  Miss.  River  opposite  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
R.  Cath.  coll.     Pop.  1870,  5644  ;  1880,  9185. 

East  Wey'moutli,  a  v.  of  Weymouth  tp.,  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  \AV>  m.  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  Weymouth  tp. 
1870,  9010 ;  1880,  10,570. 

Eat'on,  cap.  of  Preble  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  Seven-Mile 
Creek,  .53  m.  N.  of  Cin.     Pop.  1870,  1748  ;  1880,  2143. 

Eaton  (DoRMAN  B.),  b.  in  Vt.,  grad.  at  Vt.  L'niv.  1848 ; 
studied  law  at  Harvard  law  school,  and  commenced  practise 
as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  in  1850;  drew  up  the  health  laws 
of  New  York,  which  created  the  Board  of  Health  in  New 
York  city  ;  became  member  of  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
1873,  and  its  chairman  till  its  dissolution  in  1875 ;  pub.  in 
1877  a  vol.  on  the  civil  service  of  Great  Brit. ;  drafted  the 
national  civil  service  act  approved  1883;  in  Mar.  1883  became 
a  member  of  the  new  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Eaton  (George  W.),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  a  scholar  and  Bap. 
minister,  b.  at  Henderson,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.,  July  3,  1804, 
ed.  at  O.  Univ.  and  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  After 
holding  professorships  in  Georgetown  Coll.  and  at  the  Liter- 
ary and  Theological  Inst.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  became  pres.  of 
Madison  Univ.  (1856-68),  pres.  of  Hamilton  Theological  Sem. 
and  prof,  of  homiletics  (1861-71).     D.  Aug.  3,  1872. 

Eaton  (Horace),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  June  23,  1804, 
grad.  at  Middlebury  in  1825,  and  in  med.  in  1828  ;  was  prof. 
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of  ehem.  and  natural  philos.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  l&48-54,and 
gov.  of  Vt.  lS4ti-J8.    1).  July  4.  ISio. 

Katoii  i,JoHX,  Jr.).  LL.I)..  an  educator,  b.  Dec.  5, 1829,  at 
Sutton.  X.  H.,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1854 ;  was  supt.  of 
public  schools,  Toledo,  O.,  18.")6-5',),  studied  theol.  at  Audover 
^Mass.i  The^>K>jrical  Sera.  ISV.t-Cl.  ordained  by  the  Maumee 
(O.)  Presbytery  18(51 ;  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  2?th  O. 
Volunteers  Aug.  15,  1801 ;  appointed  supt.  of  contrabands, 
Xov.  14,  l8t;i,  by  Gen.  Grant ;  gen.  supt.  of  freedmen  for 
>Iiss.,  Ark.,  W.  Tenn.,  and  N.  La..  Dec.  15.  iS&i.  and  served 
as  such  till  May  27. 1805  :  col.  of  the  03d  V.  S.  colored  troops 
Oct.  -i.  1863.  brevetted  briff.-sen.  of  volunteers  Mar.  13,  1805; 
estabUshed  and  edited  the  BaHi/  Poi't  at  Memphis.  Tenn. 
1806-70,  State  supt.  of  pubhc  instruction  for  Tenn.  1807-69 ; 
became  l'.  S.  com.  of  education  Mar.  17,  1870. 

Eaton  (JoHX  Hexrv),  b.  in  Tenn.  about  1790,  and  repre- 
sented that  State  in  the  I'.  S.  Senate  1818-29  :  was  sec.  of 
war  under  Gen.  Jackson  1829-31,  gov.  of  Fla.  Terr.  1834-:^, 
and  U.  S.  minister  to  Sp.  1.S3C-40.  Wrote  a  Life  of  Jackson. 
D.  Xov.  17,  1856. 

Eaton  (Gov.  THEOPHiLrs"!,  b.  in  Stony  Stratford,  Enjj., 
about  1591,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  Eng. 
agent  at  the  Dan.  court,  and  afterward  a  reputable  mer- 
chant of  Lond.  He  came  to  Mass.  in  1637,  and  was  chosen  a 
magistrate  :  went  to  Xew  Haven  in  1638,  and  was  the  first 
gov.  of  New  Haven  colony  11638-57).    D.  Jan.  7,  1658. 

Eat'on  Rap'ids,  Eaton  co.,  Mich..  E.  R.  .iunc,  on  Grand 
River.  24  m.  X.  X.  W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
magnetic  springs,  which  are  visited  annually  by  thousands. 
Pop.  1S70.  1221  :  1880.  1785  :  18S4,  •,'131. 

Eau  Claire,  o  klair',  a  city,  cap.  of  Eau  Claire  cc  Wis., 
R.  R.  centre,  at  junction  of  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  rivers, 
and  head  of  navigation  on  Chippewa  River.  It  has  a  Wes- 
levan  sem.  The  prin.  business  is  lumbering.  Pop.  1870, 
2293;  1880,  10,119. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  o  deh  ko-lon',  or  Cologne  Water, 
a  perfume  hivented  by  Jean  Maria  Farina  of  Cologne,  Ger., 
where  there  are  now  several  branches  of  the  family,  each 
of  which  professes  to  be  in  sole  possession  of  the  secret  of 
preparing  the  genuine  article.  C.  W.  is  also  prepared  in  Fr. 
and  in  almost  every  other  country.  There  are  numerous 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  this  perfume,  but  all  of  them 
are  simply  scented  alcohol,  the  important  thing  being  that 
the  alcohol  shall  be  perfectly  deodorized  and  freed  from 
fusel  oil.  The  following  recipe  affords  a  good  imitation  of 
the  original  article ;  Take  of  alcohol  1  pint ;  of  the  oils  of 
bergamot.  orange  peel,  and  rosemary,  each  1  drachm;  of 
bruised  cardamom  seeds,  1  drachm  ;  orange-flower  water, 
1  pint :  distil  1  pint  from  a  water-bath. 

Eau  de  Javelle,  or  Javelle's  Solution,  a  chlori- 
nated solution  of  potash,  analogous  to  Labarraque's  solution 
of  soda.  It  has  bleaching  and  disinfecting  properties,  and 
is  employed  in  removing  fruit-stains,  etc.  from  linen.  When 
swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  it  has  remarkably  poi- 
sonous effects. 

Ebal.    See  Geriziji. 

Ebe'lians  [called  in  Ger.  Mucker,  "hypocrites"],  a  sect 
taking  their  name  from  Johann  M'ilhelm  Ebel  (1784-1861). 
Teaching  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  a  symbol  of  the 
relation  between  the  spiritual  and  material  principles,  he 
was  iohied  by  many,  and  his  followers  are  accused  of  mak- 
ing this  doctrine  a  pretext  for  immorality. 

Eb'ensburg,  cap.  of  Cambria  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.,  26  m. 
W.  of  Altouna.     Pop.  1870,  1240  ;  1880,  1123. 

Eb'erliard  (Johann  Acgist),  D.  D.,  a  Ger.  philos.,  b.  at 
Halberstadt  Aug.  31,  1739.  studied  theol.  at  Halle.  He 
gained  distinction  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  became  prof, 
of  philos.  at  Halle  in  1778.  He  was  a  rationalist  in  theol. 
and  an  adversary  of  Kant  in  philos.  Among  his  best  works 
are  an  Apology  for  Socrates,  a  Gen.  Hist,  of  Philos.,  and  a 
Bid.  of  Ger.  .Synonyms.    D.  Jan.  6,  1809. 

E'b'erling  (Christoph  Daniel),  a  Ger.  scholar  and  writer, 
b.  at  Hildesheim  Xov.  20,  1741.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  geographical  studies,  and  for  his  great  work,  Geog.  and 
Hist,  of  y.  Amer.,  he  was  thanked  by  the  Cong,  of  the  U.  S. 
His  collection  of  books  and  maps  relating  to  this  subject 
was  purchased  in  1818  by  Israel  Thorndike  and  presented 
to  Harvard  Coll.    D.  June  30,  1817. 

E'bers  (George  Moritz),  an  Orientalist,  b.  in  1837,  lect- 
ured since  1865  in  Jena  on  the  lang.,  hist.,  and  monuments 
of  anc.  Eg>-pt.  and  became  in  1870  prof,  of  Egj-ptian  arche- 
ology in  Leipsic.  His  chief  work  is  a  Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  Moses  (Die  Biicher  Moses.  Sachlicher  Commentar  zu 
Genesli iind  Krodus). 

E'bionites  [Heb.  ebion,  "poor"],  a  name  given  at  first 
to  all  Chrs.  on  account  of  their  poverty;  then  by  Gentile 
Chrs.  to  Jewish  Chrs.,  and  finally  i-estricted  to  heretical 
Jewish  Chrs.  Irenfeus  (between  182-188  a.  d.)  is  the  first  to 
mention  the  E.  by  name,  though  they  are  thought  to  be  the 
"  heretics "'  spoken  of  by  Hegesippus  some  yrs.  earlier. 
The  Pharisaic  E.  rejected  the  writings  of  Paul  "and  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  Essenic  E. 
were  more  speculative  and  ascetic.  Ebionism  dates,  ac- 
cording to  Gieseler.  from  about  107  a.  d.,  and  in  the  5th 
century  had  wholly  di.sappeared. 

Eb'onite  [named  from  its  resemblance  to  ebony],  a 
hard  black  compound  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur.  It  is 
called  vulcanite  in  the  U.  S.    (See  India  Rubber.) 

Eb'ony  [Lat.  ed'enum  ;  Fr.  ebene],  a  very  hard,  heavy, 
black  wood,  is  the  duramen  or  heart-wood  of  several  species 
of  Diospy'ros.  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Ebenaceje.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  emits  an  aro- 
matic odor  when  burned.  One  species  of  iJiospyros  pro- 
duces the  beautiful  wood  called  calamander.  E.  is  pro- 
duced in  Tex.,  Mex.,  and  Cal^from  japote  or  persimmon. 

E'bro  [anc.  Ibe'rus  ;  Fr.  £bre],  a  river  of  Sp.,  rises  in  the 
Cantabrian  Mts.,  flows  nearly  S.  E.,  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean 22  m.  E.  of  Tortosa.  Its  na^^gation  is  obstructed 
by  rapids  and  rocks.  A  canal  nearlv  100  m.  long  has  been 
cut  along  the  E.  below  Tudela.     Length,  about  3.50  m.  1 


'  Ecbat'ana,  or  Agbatana  [Fr.  Ecbatane],  an  anc.  city, 
the  cap.  of  Media,  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Orontes,  about  165 
m.  S.  W.  of  Teheran.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Semiramis,  but  according  to  Herodotus  it  was 
founded  by  Deioces  (708  b.  c).  It  stood  on  a  conical  hill, 
and  was  surrounded  by  7  walls,  each  higher  than  the  next 
outer  one.  It  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cai)tured  it  in  331 
B.  c.    This  city  is  called  Achmetha  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

Eccaleo'blon  [from  the  Gr.  iKxaXi^o  Piov,  "I  call  out 
life  ■■].  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  It  consists  of  an  oven  with  shelves,  on  which 
the  eggs  are  placed.  The  temperature  is  kept  of  uniform 
warmth  by  steam  or  hot  water.  A  somewhat  similar  ma- 
chine has  long  been  employed  in  Egypt. 

Eore  Homo.     See  Appendix. 

Ecclesias'tes  [Septuagint  Gr.  'EKKATjaiacrTiis,  the 
"  preacher,"'  from  eK«cA>)o-ia  an  "  assembly ;"  Heb.  Koheleth,  a 
noun  feminine  in  form,  meaning  "  preacher  "  or  "gatherer"], 
a  canonical  book  of  the  O.  T.  Its  author  Is  called  "  Kohe- 
leth "  (2.  e.  the  "preacher"!,  and  he  is  described  as  king  in 
Jerusalem  and  son  of  David— i.  e.  Solomon.  The  Solomonic 
authorship  of  the  book  is  questioned  bv  manv  critics.  The 
2  leading  ideas  of  the  Preacher  are  the  vanity  of  earthly 
good  and  the  certainty  of  judgment. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  I.  Nature  and  Object.-— 
E.  H.  is  one  of  the  4  divisions  of  theological  science— viz. 
exegetical,  historical,  systematic,  and  practical  theol.  His- 
torical theol.  begins  with  the  creation  of  man  and  comes 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  embraces  within  these  limits 
all  that  belongs  to  the  religious  development  of  the  race 
within  the  line  of  revelation— the  origin,  progress,  and 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  relations  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  In  a  narrower  sense,  ch.  hist,  is 
the  hist,  of  Christianity,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Christ. 

II.  Periods  and  Ejx/chs.— These  represent  the  different 
stages  in  the  religious  development  of  the  race,  and  must 
be  taken  from  the  actual  stops  or  starting-points  and  cir- 
cuits of  the  hist,  itself.  The  following  are  the  natural  divi- 
sions : 

A.  Sacred  or  Biblical  History,  the  hist,  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion from  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
running  parallel  with  the  Scriptures  from  Gen.  to  Rev.  Here 
we  must  distmguish  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  hist,  of  the  O.  T.  religion 
and  of  that  of  the  X.  T.  religion. 

B.  Christian  History,  or  Church  History  proper,  from  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  modern  times.    Subdivisions  : 

(a)  Hist,  of  Ancient  Christianity,  embracing  the  first  6  cen- 
turies to  Gregory  I.  (590) :  Gra?co-Lat.,  patristic.  Catholic, 
the  common  stock  from  which  the  Gr.,  the  Rom.,  and  the 
Prot.  chs.  have  sprung.  Subdivisions:  (1)  The  apostolic 
age ;  (2)  the  age  of  persecution  to  Coastantine  the  Great 
and  the  Council  of  Xica^a  (325) ;  (3)  the  age  of  patriarchs, 
Chr.  emps.,  and  cecumenical  councils  (to  590). 

[.b^  Hist,  of  Mediaral  Christianity,  from  the  close  of  the  6th 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  or  from  Gregory  I. 
(a.  d.  590),  the  first  mediieval  pope,  "to  Luther  (a.  d.  1517). 
Character  ;  The  Gr.  and  Rom.  chs.,  divided,  pursue  their  in- 
dependent course;  the  Lat.  Ch.,  extending  W.  among  the 
Celtic  and  Germanic  races,  the  Gr.  X.  E.  among  the  Slavo- 
nians (in  Rus.) ;  conversion  of  the  barbarians  ;  conflicts  with 
Mohammedanism  :  the  crusades ;  rise  and  progress  of  the 
papacy,  scholasticism,  mysticism  ;  the  reformatory  councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale  ;  revival  of  letters  ;  invention 
of  printing;  discovery  of  Amer.  ;  forerunners  of  Protestant- 
ism. Subdivisions:  (1)  The  missionary  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  Gregory  I.  to  Hildebrand  or  Gregory  VII.  (590  to 
1049  ;  (2)  the  palmv  period  of  the  papacv,  from  Gregorv  VII, 
to  Boniface  Vlll.  (1049  to  1294) ;  (3)  the  decay  of  the  "medi- 
aeval papacv,  and  the  preparation  for  the  Ref..  from  Boni- 
face VIII.  to  Leo  X.  or  Martin  Luther  (1294-1517). 

(c)  Hist,  of  Modern  Christianity,  from  the  Ref.  of  the  16th 
century  to  the  present  time.  Pi-otestantismand  Romanism  ; 
founding  of  the  various  evangelical  chs.,  the  Lutheran.  Cal- 
vinistic.  Anglican,  etc.  ;  restoration  of  Romanism  ;  Jesuit- 
ism ;  Jansenism  ;  Puritanism  and  Methodism  in  Eng. ;  Pie- 
tism and  the  Mora^ians  in  Ger. ;  settlements  in  X.  Amer.  ; 
growth  of  the  Gr.  Ch.  in  Rus..  and  of  the  Prot.  m  the  \I.  S.  ; 
conflict  of  faith  with  modern  rationalism  and  infidelity : 
immense  activity  m  theol.,  lit.,  missions,  and  all  forms  "of 
Chr.  philanthropy.  Subdivisions:  (1)  The  age  of  the  Pi-ot. 
Ref.  and  the  R.  Cath.  counter-reformation  or  reaction  (from 
1517  to  1648) ;  (2)  the  age  of  scholastic  and  polemic  confes- 
sionalism  in  conflict  with  nonconformity  and  subjective 
piety  (from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century) ;  (3)  the  age  of  revolution  and  revival,  and  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  various  forms  of  scepticism  and 
secularism  (frc)m  deism  in  Eng.  and  the  Fr.  Revolution  to 
our  time). 

III.  Sources.— They  are  mostly  written,  in  part  unwritten. 
The  trritten  sources  include  (o)  the  official  documents  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civU  authorities,  such  as  acts  of  councils, 
creeds,  liturgies,  hymn-books,  ch.  laws,  papal  bulls  and  en- 
cycUcals  ;  (/v)  the  writuigs  of  the  personal  actors  in  the  hist, 
and  contemporary  observers  and  reporters,  such  as  the 
Fathers  for  anc.  Christianity,  the  Schoolmen  for  mediseval, 
the  Refonners  and  their  opponents  for  tiic  Ref.  period:  «•) 
inscriptions  on  walls,  pictures,  chs.,  tombstones,  and  other 
monuments. 

IV.  Duty  of  the  lUstorian.—We  must  (1)  master  the  sources 
in  the  original  langs.  in  which  they  were  written  ((ir..  Lat.. 
and  the  modern  langs.  of  Europe) ;  separating  tiie  genuine 
from  the  spurious,  the  original  from  corruptions  and  in- 
terpolations :  sifting  the  truth  from  falsehood,  the  facts 
from  fiction  and  partisan  judgment ;  aiming  in  all  this  labo- 
rious investitration  at  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  (2)  He  must  then  reproduce  the 
clearly  ascertained  facts  and  results  of  his  investigation  m 
a  faithful  and  lifelike  narrative,  so  as  to  i^resent  tne  objec- 
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tive  course  of  hist,  itself  as  it  were  in  a  miniature  photo- 
graph. TliP  historian  must  have  a  judicial  mind,  wliich 
deals  impartially  with  all  pereons  and  events  cominjr  before 
his  tribunal,  and  is  swayed  by  no  consideration  but  that  of 
strict  justice. 

V.  l'«/(^t.— The  study  of  hist,  enables  us  to  understand  the 
present  and  to  labor  wisely  for  the  future.  It  is  the  richest 
storehouse  of  wisdom  and  experience.  It  is  the  best  com- 
mentary of  (■liristianity.  It  exhibits  the  life  and  power  of 
Chr.  in  "all  its  fcirnis  and  jihases,  and  tlie  triumphant  march 
of  his  kingdom  fruni  land  to  land  and  jreneration  to  fren- 
eration.;  The  Chr.  relijrion  has  the  dew  of  i)ereniiial  youth, 
sun-ives  all  changes,  makes  steady  progress  from  age  to 
age,  overcomes  all  persecution  from  without  and  corrui)- 
tion  from  witliin,  is  now  stronger  and  more  widely  spreatl 
than  ever  before,  directs  the  course  of  civilizatidii.  and 
bears  the  hopes  of  the  human  race.  Philii-  Scuaff. 

Ecclefiiiastical  Law.     See  Canon  Law. 

Ecclesias'tlcus  [Gr.  eK/cArja-iao-TtKos,  probably  meaning 
the  "church-book,"  because  anciently  read  in  "church" 
(cKKATjaia)],  or  tlie  'Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Sou  of 
Siracli,  a  book  considered  aixjcryphal  by  Jews  and  Prots. 
and  received  as  canonical  by  the  K.  Cath.  and  Gr.  chs. 
Bj' the  Anglican  Articles  it  is  recommended  to  be  read  for 
edification.  It  appears  to  have  been  writtiui  in  Heb.  by  one 
Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Sirach,  at  Jerusalem,  at  an  uncer- 
tain date. 

£c'cIeston  (James  Houston),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1838,  gi'ad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  in  1856;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  practising  law  for  2  yrs. 
he  began  the  study  of  theol.  at  the  Phila.  Divinity  School, 
where  he  grad.  in  1864.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's 
parish  in  Pliila.,  and  subsequently  became  rector  of  the  Ch. 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  same  city.  In  1875  was  elected  bp.  of 
the  diocese  of  Iowa. 

Eebeiieid'idse  [EcJteneis;  Gr.  ix^vr)U,  iSo?,  "stopping" 
or  "retarding  vessels"],  a  family  of  fishes,  characterized 
by  the  development  of  a  broad  oval  sucking-disk  on  the  toj) 
of  the  head.  The  body  is  elongated ;  the  head  oblong  and 
very  depressed  ;  the  eyes  lateral,  and  just  under  the  disk  ; 
the  mouth  moderate,  slightly  oblique,  and  cleft  laterally, 
and  the  lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond  the  upper ; 
the  sucking  apparatus  is  especially  remarkable.  The  dorsal 
anterior  fin,  instead  of  being  a  true  flu,  is  developed  into  tlie 
broad  oval  disk  cliaraeteristic  of  the  group  ;  of  this  the  skel- 
etal portion  is  constituted  l)y  the  spines,  whose  dich(jtoinous 
elements  divaricate,  and  are  depressed  sideward  in  opi)osite 
directions  and  otherwise  modified  ;  the  cutaneous  portion  is 
a  leathery  development  of  the  membrane  which  completely 
invests  the  skeleton,  and  gives  rise  at  the  spines,  or  cross- 
pieces,  to  numerous  denticles  ;  the  structure  is  surrounded 
by  a  smooth,  broad  liatherv  margin  ;  by  means  of  this  disk 
the  fishes  are  enHl)led  to  adhere  to  various  objects  ;  the  pos- 
terior dorsal  is  normally  developed  as  a  true  rayed  fin,  and 
the  anal  fin  corresponds  in  form  and  structure  with  it ;  the 
ventral  fins  are  thoracic,  and  formed  each  of  a  spine  and 
several  rays.  The  fishes  comprised  in  this  family  are  gener- 
ally designated  as  suckers,  a  name  given  to  many  different 
animals.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  commensals,  or  para- 
sitic upon  other  fishes,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  they 
seem  to  restrict  their  attentions  to  special  animals.  Thus, 
of  the  common  species,  one  {Echeneis  renwra)  chiefly  at- 
taches itself  to  large  sharks  (e.  rj.  Eulamia  Galeocerdo,  etc.), 
and  another  (Leptc-cheneis  nniicrale>t)  is  partial  to  the  sea-tur- 
tles. Both  of  these  are  cosmopolitan ;  the  others  are  more 
limited  and  much  rarer.  The  more  notable  are  Eemoropsis 
6?'ac/i2/;;/«?a,  which  is  a  parasite  of  sword-fishes,  and  Phi/tei- 
Hchlhys  lineatus,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  barracuda  (a 
large  Sphynena).  Theodore  Gill. 

Eeliid'iia  [Gr. 'ExiSva],  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  monster, 
half  serpent  and  half  woman,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Tartarus  and  the  mother  of  Cerberus  and  the  Chimaera. 

£clildna.     See  Tachyglossid-e. 

Ecl»i'inys  [from  the  Gr.  ixlvo<;,  a  "hedgehog,"  and  /oiOs, 
a  "mouse  "J,  a  S.  Amer.  geims  of  rodent  mammals  called 
"spiny  rats."  They  are  about  the  size  of  large  rats,  and 
have  numerous  spines  scattered  through  their  hair.  They 
are  (jf  0  or  K  species,  and  are  a  link  between  the  rats  and  the 
true  poreuiiines. 

Ecliiii'idie  [Gr.  evii-os,  a  "hedgehog"],  a  family  of 
ectobrauehiate  echinouerms,  with  anal  plates  all  secondary. 


only  5  pairs  of  plates  on  the  buccal  membi-ane,  the  auricu- 
lar arch  complete,  and  without  gills.    The  species  are  uu- 


Shell  of  Sea-Urchin  (Echinus)  with  the  spiues. 


Echinus,  divested  of  its  spines. 


merous.  and  some  are  used  for  food.  The  names  sea-urchin 
and  sea-eggs  are  popular  names. 

Ecli'iuoderins,  or  pi.  Ecliinoder'niata  [Gr.  ^\ivo<:. 
"hedgehog,"  and  Sepiu.a,  "skin  "],  a  primary  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  characterized  by  more  or  less  radiate  sym- 
metry and  the  development  of  a  special  free  intestinal  caiial. 
The  prin.  nerve-centre  is  a  peri-oesoi)hageal  ring.  The  vaii- 
ous  species  are  all  marine.  They  are  subdivided  :  the  \\o\o- 
thurians,  the  sea-urchins  (echinoids).  the  star-fishes  (aster- 
oids), the  ophiuroids,  and  the  crinoids  are  the  prin.  types. 

Eohin'oidea,  a  group  (class  or  order)  of  echinoderms 
with  calcareous  shells  provided  with  interambulacral  mov- 
able spines,  and  with  ambulacral  feet  well  developed.  The 
prin.  groups  are  the  Antechinida,  comprising  all  the  exist- 
ing types,  and  the  Palechmida,  represented  by  certain  ex- 
tinct forms. 

EfU'o  [Gr.  'Hxui],  in  classic  mythology,  was  a  nymph 
who  aided  Jupiter  in  escaping  the  watchfulness  of  Juno,  by 
detaining  the  latter  with  her  talkativeness ;  but  Juno  or- 
dained that  she  should  not  be  able  to  speak  until  some  per- 
son had  spoken  to  her,  nor  to  be  silent  after  any  one  had 
spoken  to  her.  Cherishing  for  Narcissus  a  vain  jjassion.  she 
pined  away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Eck,  -von  (JoHANN  Mayr).  [Lat.  Eck'ius,  or  Ec'civs], 

D.  D.,  a  Ger.  theol.  and  able  adversary  of  Luther,  b.  at  Eck, 
in  Suabia,  Nov.  13,  1486 ;  was  a  prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  noted  for  his  skUl  in  disputation.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  1.530,  and  instigated  the  pope  to  persecute  Luther. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  he  controverted  the  Luther- 
an confession  of  faith.  Wrote  a  Manual  of  Conti-orer^y.  D. 
Feb.  ](),  1.543. 

Eck'hart,  Meistcr  (Master),  the  greatest  of  the  Ger. 
mystics,  b.  in  Strassliurg  about  1260:  vicar  of  the  Dominican 
order  in  Erfurt,  then  vicar-gen.  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1327 
provincial  in  Cologne.  He  introduced  many  reforms  into 
the  monasteries,  attracted  great  attention  by  his  sermons, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
He  has  been  called  the  "  father  of  modern  pantheism,"  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Ger.  race,  and 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages.  D.  1.329.  (See  sec- 
ond vol.  of  Deiitsrhe  Mystiker,  by  Pfeiffer.) 

Eckiuiilil,  ek'mul  [CJer.  Eggmiihl],  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  13 
m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Katisbon,  where  the  Fr.  gained,  Apr.  22,  1809, 
a  victory  over  the  Aus.  Davoust,  who  was  conspicuous  in 
this  battle,  was  rewarded  by  Nap.  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
Eckmiihl. 

Eelee'tlc  [Gr.  cKAeicTtKos,  from  ««,  "  out,"  and  Ae^w.  to 
"choose;"  Lat.  eclec'ticus  ;  Fr.  edectigiie],  selected  or  cho- 
sen from  several  others,  a  term  applied  to  or  chosen  by 
those  who  at  various  times  have  endeavored  to  select  what 
they  regarded  as  the  best  parts  of  the  teachings  of  others, 
and  to  combine  these  into  a  harmonious  system.  In  the 
widest  sense  of  the  tei-m,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  eclectics. 
More  specifically  the  designation  is  Viven  to  philos.  of  lower 
rank  and  later  date,  such  as  E])ietetus  and  Plutarch,  who 
attempted  to  harmonize  morals  with  the  old  mythology  : 
and  Plotinus  and  others,  who  tried  to  hannonize  Christianity 
with  the  anc.  faiths.  In  still  more  recent  times  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  such  men  as  Cousin,  who  endeavored  to 
frame  a  complete  sj'stem  of  philos.  out  of  old  materials 
The  designation  is  now  specially  assumed  by  a  school  of 
phys.,  who  claim  to  select  the  best  parts  from  the  teachint.'- 
and  practice  of  all  med.  schools. 

Eclipse,  e-klips'  [Gr.  e(cAen|/ts,  from  eKAein-o,  "to  fail: 
Lat.  i/efectuf],  the  obscuration  of  a  celestial  body  by  another. 

E.  are  divisible  into  3  classes— viz.  ;  1,  the  obscuration  of 
the  sun  by  the  moon,  which  is  called  a  solar  E.  ;  2,  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  moon  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  is 
a  lunar  E.  ;  and  3,  the  obscuration  of  a  satellite  of  a  planet 
by  the  shadow  of  the  primary,  which  is  called  the  E.  of  a 
mtellite.  The  most  interesting  of  these  ijhenomena  are  the 
H  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  moon  is  eclipsed  when  it  enters 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  earth  is 
interposed  between  it  and  the  sun.  Solar  E.  occur  at  the  time 
of  new  moon,  or  when  the  moon  is  Ijetween  the  sun  and  the 
eartli.  To  all  parts  of  the  earth  on  which  the  moon's  true 
shadow  falls,  the  E.  is  total ;  to  tliose  from  which  only  a 
portion  of  the  solar  disk  is  concealed,  it  is  partial.  At  the 
time  of  new  moon,  or  when  the  moon  is  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  her  shadow  may  fall  on  a  part  of  the  disk  of 
the  earth,  and  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  or  partial 
E.  of  the  sun,  which  is  limited  to  the  portions  of  the  earth 
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on  whii-li  the  moonV  shadow  falls.  The  shadow  of  the 
moon  does  not  always  extend  so  far  as  the  earth.  In  the  2 
t'oUowiua  diaffi-ams  the  former  represents  the  case  in  which 
the  shadow  does  reach,  and  the  latter  illustrates  the  case 


in  which  it  does  not  reach,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
shadow  of  the  moon  in  the  first  diagrram  falls  upon  the 
earth  between  //(  and  m'.  and  the  inhabs.  of  that  portion 
\\  ill  witness  a  total  E.  of  the  sun.    lu  the  second  diagram  it 


will  be  obvious  that  to  any  inhab.  of  the  portion  »«  ?n'  of 
the  earth,  the  central  part  of  the  sun  will  be  obscured  by 
the  moon,  and  the  unobscured  part  will  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  luminous  ring. 

The  largest  number  of  E.  of  both  sun  and  moon  which 
•  •an  occur  in  any  one  yr.  is  7,  of  which  5  wiU  be  of  the 
sun  and  2  of  the  moon."  The  smallest  number  possible  in 
'  >ne  yr.  is  3.  both  of  which  will  be  of  the  sun.    The  duration 

fan  E.  is  the  time  between  the  immersion  and  the  emer- 
sion. Immersion  signifies  the  moment  when  the  luminary 
begins  to  be  obscured,  and  emersion  is  the  reappearance 
of  the  lummary  from  behind  the  body  by  which  it  has  been 
obscured.  A  total  E.  of  the  sun  is  an  impressive  phenom- 
enon, and  was  regarded  by  the  ancs.  as  a  very  alarming 
event.  The  Chrs.  of  the  Dark  Ages  pflfered  formal  prayers 
in  order  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  E.     F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Ecllp'tic  [so  called  because  eclipses  can  only  occur 
when  tlie  moon  is  on  or  very  near  its  plane],  in  astron.,  the 
great  circle  of  the  lieavens  which  the  siui  appears  to  de- 
-cribe  in  his  annual  revolution.  It  is  the  circle  to  which 
uns.  and  lats.  in  the  heavens  are  referred.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  E.  has  been  divided  into  Vi  equal  parts.  caDed 
signs  of  the  zodiac— Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini.  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces.  These  signs,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  the 
constellations  of  the  same  names,  but  are  merely  arcs  of 
30  degrees  reckoned  from  the  intersection  of  the  E.  and 
equator,  which  is  not  a  fixed  point,  so  that  thej'  are  carried 
backward  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  sign 
Aries  is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces.  The  angle  which 
the  plane  of  the  E.  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is 
caUed  the  obliquity  of  the  E.,  which  is  a  vaiiable  quantity — 
about  23°  27'  30'.  The  change  of  seasons  is  the  result  of 
this  angle. 

Econoiuy,  Political.    See  Political  Economy. 

Ectozo'a  [Or.  eitTo?.  "  outside,"  and  ^uiov,  "animal"],  a 
term  used  in  contradistinction  to  Entozoa  to  indicate  para- 
sitic animals  which  live  upon  the  outside  of  other  animals. 
i>See  Epizoa.) 

Ecuador,  ek-wah-dor'  [Fr.  V Equateur ;  Port.  Eqiiador], 
'  i.  (.  "  equator  "),  a  S.  Amer.  republic,  so  called  because  it  is 
situated  under  the  equator.  It  is  between  lat.  1°  50'  X.  and 
4-  hi)'  S.  and  70°  and  81°  W.  Ion.  ;  area,  including  Galapagos 
or  Tortoise  Islands,  which  belong  to  it,  351,322  sq.  m.  :  bound- 
ed >.'.  by  Colombia,  E  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Peru,  from  which  the 
Amazon  River  separates  it,  and  \V.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Topography,  Mo'iutains.  Eiiers,  Etc'.—E.  is  traversed  by  2 
Cordilleras  or  rangts  of  the  Andes,  the  E.  and  W.  Between 
these  is  the  long  valley  or  table-land  of  C^uito,  more  than 
9500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and,  though  directly  under  the  equa- 
tor, enjoying  a  temperate  and  very  equable  climate.  On 
the  W.  toward  the  ocean  the  land  is  low  and  intensely  hot ; 
E.  of  tlie  E.  range  there  are  elevated  plateaus,  without  mt.- 
summits.  called  llanos  ;  these  have  a  temperate  but  dry  cli- 
mate. Some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andean  peaks  are  in  E., 
many  of  them  volcanoes,  and  crowned  even  in  that  lat.  with 
perpetual  snow.  There  are  16  active  volcanoes,  among 
them  the  symmetrical  truncated  cone.  Cotopaxi,  19.498  ft. 
high.  In  the  same  W.  range  is  Chimborazo.  21.432  ft.,  the 
highest  peak  in  E.  In  the  E.  range  are  Cayambe,  19,5;}5  ft., 
and  Antisana.  19.137  ft.  E.  is  subject  to  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous earthquakes.  E.  is  drained  by  the  Amazon,  or  Ma- 
ranon.  and  its  tributaries,  the  Xapo."  Tigre.  Pastaza,  and 
Putumayo  or  I(;a.  The  last  named  is  the  X.  E.  boundarv  of 
the  republic.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable,  the  Putumavo 
and  Napo  for  .500  m. 

Clhmte.— AW.  the  elevated  valleys  have  a  delightful  and 
healthful  cUmate.  a  perpetual  spring.  There  is  a  copious 
rainfall  W.  of  the  E.  range,  but  less  on  the  llanos  :  the  hea^^- 
est  rams  are  from  Sept.  to  May.  Guavaquil  and  the  coast 
generally  are  very  hot,  often  above  100°  F. 

Minerals— "Vha  prin.  rocks  of  E.  are  granite,  svenite.  tra- 
chyte, and  porphyry  :  its  minerals,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  antnnony,  lead.  iron,  zinc,  and  salt ;  emeralds  of 
great  value  occur  on  the  coast,  and  sulphur  abounds  near 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi. 

Animals.— T\ie  cougar  or  panther,  the  jaguar,  or  Amer. 
tiger,  the  ounce  and  other  members  of  the  cat  tribe,  the 
bear,  tapir,  armadillo,  mohkevs  demursi  of  many  species, 
the  sloth,  vicuna,  guanaco.  llama,  and  the  aiuelope  are  the 
pnn.  denizens  of  the  forests  :  immense  herds  of  wild  horses 
and  cattle  roam  over  the  llanos :  noxious  and  dangerous 
reptiles  and  insects  are  numerous  and  troublesome  in  some 
parts  ;  the  turtles  of  the  Amazon  ascend  the  rivers. 


Veqetntion  and  Soil.— There  are  extensive  forests  on  the 
mt. -slopes  and  along  the  rivers  :  the  timber  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  cinchona,  whose  bark  forms  so  important 
an  article  of  med.,  abounds  here.  The  caoutchouc  or  India- 
rubber  tree  is  found  in  large  numbers,  as  are  many  other 
very  valuable  woods  for  fine  work.  Among  the  other  trees 
and  shrubs  are  the  cacao,  orange,  cherimoya.  Croton  tiqUvrn 
(which  produces  croton  oil),  the  tolu  balsam  tree,  cocoa- 
palm.  Brazil-nut.  vegetable  ivorv.  vanilla,  pineapple,  plan- 
tain, banana,  and  many  other  tropical  fniits  and  nuts.  The 
prin.  products  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  lice,  pepper,  coffee, 
bananas,  etc.,  in  tlie  lowlands,  and  maize,  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley in  the  higher  vaUeys  and  table-lands.  There  are  pro- 
duced and  gathered,  mainly  for  export,  cocoa,  vegetable 
ivory,  Brazil-nuts,  cotton,  cofi'ee.  caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha, orchilla  weed,  cinchona  bark.  yams,  tobacco,  tropi- 
cal fruits,  sarsaparilla.  wheat,  and  the  "straw  hats  known  as 
Guayaquil  hats,  hides  and  skins,  and  the  hair  of  the  guanaco 
and  alpaca. 

Industries.— These  are  few  and  rude.  Leather  is  made, 
and  saddles  with  trappings  of  silver  and  gold  are  produced: 
some  cotton  and  wool  are  spun  and  woven  :  flour  is  ground 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  jewelry  and  precious  stones  manu- 
factured after  a  rude  style  ;  the  straw  hats  of  Guavaquil 
are  well  kno\\ni ;  crude  India  i-ubber,  cinchona  bark,  and 
sarsaparilla  packed  in  mats  ;  other  medicinal  barks,  gums, 
and  resins ;  cocoa  and  vanilla  beans,  pepper  and  coffee, 
gathered  and  packed  for  shipping,  and  the  preparation  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  brown  sugar  for  exportation,  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  industries  of  the  people. 

Finances,  Commerce.  Etc.— The  public  debt  in  1S80  was 
S12.322,.500,  a  reduction  of  nearly  87,000.000  since  1877 :  the 
public  revenue  is  about  §3.84.5.000.  and  the  expenditure 
nearly  $2,585,000 ;  total  exports  in  1880.  8.5.7.52..505.  and  were 
increasing  ,  in  1880  the  exports  to  G.  Brit,  were  S3.236.&55, 
to  Fr.  over  $600,000,  to  the  U.  S.  $107,000.  and  probably  half 
a  miUion  to  other  S.  Amer.  states.  The  largest  exports  are 
Peru\ian  bark,  cocoa  and  vanilla,  and  India  rubber.  The 
imports  are  much  less  than  the  exports,  not  much  exceed- 
ing §3.  :iOO,000,  of  which  $1,8:38.375  are  from  G.  Brit. :  they  are 
mostly  of  cotton  goods,  oils,  and  provisions.  Guayaquil  is 
the  only  considerable  port,  and  the  mercantile  marine  is 
small. 

Religion.  Education,  Etc.— The  established  religion  is  K. 
Cath.,  and  no  other  religion  is  tolerated  :  there  are  1  abp. 
and  6  bps- :  all  the  people  except  the  uncivilized  Indians  be- 
long to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  There  is  a  univ.  at  (juito  (estab- 
lished 1684),  4  colls.,  11  high  schools,  several  sems.,  and  near- 
ly 300  primary  schools,  of  which  only  30  are  for  girls :  the 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  Indians  and 
many  of  the  whites  are  entirely  illiterate. 

Bailicays  and  Telegraph,  none  :  the  roads  in  gen.  are  only 
practicable  for  mules  and  horses. 

History  and  Gorei-ntnent.-A  republic  after  the  S.  Amer.  pat- 
tern :  a  pres.  and  v.-p.  (who  is  also  minister  of  the  interior), 
elected  for  4  yrs.  ;  a  senate  of  18  members,  and  a  house  of 
deputies  of  W.  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage — such  is 
the  theory  :  the  practice  is  an  unlimited  dictatorship,  more 
or  less  absolute.  The  hist,  of  E.  before  the  Sp.  invasion  is 
legendary:  a  powerful  kingdom  (Quito),  the  inhabs.  Qui- 
choos  or  Quichuas  :  these  conquered  about  the  10th  centuiy 
by  the  Cara,  a  nation  from  the  E.  coast,  and  these  500  yrs. 
later  by  the  great  inca,  Huayna-Capac.  from  Peru,  and  his 
descendants  by  the  Spaniards ;  the  Sp.  rule,  as  always  in 
Amer.,  was  despotic  and  cruel :  it  terminated,  after  12  yrs. 
of  war,  under  Bolivar  and  his  compatriots,  in  1824  ;  E.  was 
first  joined  with  the  other  states  in  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, but  in  1831  became  independent,  and  J.  J.  de  Flores. 
the  companion  of  Bolivar,  was  its  first  pres. :  Flores  con- 
tinued in  power  either  as  pres.  or  gen. -in-chief  till  1845. 
when  he  was  forced  to  sign  an  agreement  to  leave  the 
country  ;  from  18:31  to  1878  the  country  was  either  in  revolu- 
tion or  at  war  with  neighboring  republics,  and  generally 
both  :  its  present  ruler.  Don  J.  de  Veintimilla,  was  elected 
pres.  in  1876,  and  appointed  dictator  for  an  unlimited  period 
by  a  convention  in  1878;  he  has  held  his  position  to  the 
present  time  (1882). 

Population.— The  latest  census  (1875^  gives  a  pop.  of  1,066,- 
137  ;  of  these,  about  200,000  are  uncivilized  Indians,  40,00(3 
mestizoes,  10.000  negroes,  and  the  remainder  of  Sp.  descent, 
though  largely  mingled  with  Indian  blood.  E.  is  divided 
into  3  depts.— Quito.  Guayaquil,  and  Assuay.  also  called 
Cuenca.  There  are  12,  or.  including  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
13  provs.— viz.  Chimborazo.  Los  Kios.  Esmeraldas.  Guavas. 
Imbabura,  Leon  and  Assuay.  Loja,  Manavi.  Oriente.  Pichin- 
cha,  and  the  E.  terr.  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Quito,  the  cap., 
has  from  75,000  to  80.0(30  inhabs..  Guayaquil  about  25,000: 
Cuenca,  Riobamba,  and  Loja  are  the  only  other  consider- 
able towns.  L".  P.  Brockett. 

Ec'zema  [Gr.  iKiefxa.  an  "ernption."  from  «.  "out." 
and  i(ui.  to  "boU"].  commonly  called  Salt  Rlienui,  a 
vesicular  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  watery  blis- 
ters smaller  than  those  of  heri)es  and  larger  than  ordinary 
sudamina.  E.  is  often  accompanied  by  intense  itching,  and 
is  frequently  transfoi-med  into  a  pustular  or  scabbing  dis- 
ease. It  is  generally  chronic.  Its  treatment  is  both  local 
and  gen.  The  local  "treatment,  when  the  epidermis  is  thick- 
ened, is  by  alkaline  applications,  with  or  without  tarry  or 
astringent  admixtures.  The  "  benzoated  ointment  of  oxide 
of  zinc  "  is  an  excellent  application. 

Edda.    See  Appendix. 

Ed'dy  (Samcel).  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  b.  at  Johnston.  R.  I., 
Mar.  31.  1769,  grad.  at  Brown  I'niv.  in  1787  :  became  a  lawyer, 
was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  R.  I.  1790-9:3.  sec.  of  State 
R.  I.  1798-1819.  M.  C.  1819-25,  and  chief-justice  of  R.  I.  su- 
preme court  1827-a5.    D.  Feb.  2.  1839. 

Eddy  (Thomas  M.\  D.  D..  a  Meth.  divine,  b.  Sept.  7.  1833, 
in  Hamilton  co..  O..  studied  in  the  classical  sein.  of  Greens- 
boro', Ind. ;  joined  the  Ind.  conference  in  1842,  was  ed.  of 
the  N.-W.  Chr.  Advocate  from  1856  to  1868,  served  as  pastor 
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in  Baltimore  3 -^Ts.,  was  appointed  to  the  Metropolitan  ch.. 
Wash.,  D.  C,  in  1872.  and  elected  the  same  yr.  correspouding 
sec.  of  the  A[eth.  Missionary  .Society.  He  was  pre-eminent 
as  a  .iournalist,  and  was  author  of  a  Hist,  of  111.  during  the 
c.  war.    D.  Oct.  7.  1874. 

Eddy  (Zachary),  I).  D..  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Dec.  19, 
1815,  ordained  bv  the  (Cumberland  Presb.)  presbytery  of  Pa. 
in  18.3.5 :  was  for"several  yrs.  a  home  missionary  in  W.  N.  Y. 
and  Wis.,  was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
1850-55,  of  the  First  ch.  at  Northampton,  >rass.,  1857-C7,  of 
the  ch.  on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1867-70,  of  a  Congl. 
ch.  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  then  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Author  of 
Immanud,  or  the  Lift  of  Jesus  Chrisl,  and  prin.  compiler  of 
Hymns  of  the  Ch.  iKefornK'dl. 

Ed'dystone  lilglit-liouse  is  in  the  Eng.  Channel,  14 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Plymouth  Breakwater  and  9  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  lat.  50°  10'  54"  N.,  Ion.  4°  15'  5.3"  E.  It 
stands  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks,  which  are  daily  submerged 
by  the  tide,  and  it  rises  about  85  ft.  above  the  high-water 
niark  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tower,  which  gradually  de- 
creases in  diameter,  with  a  curved  outline  resembling  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  It  was  erected 
in  1757-59  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  The  material  is  Portland  lime- 
stone. It  has  a  fixed  light  72  ft.  high,  vi.sible  at  a  distance 
of  13  m.  The  first  light-house  here  (1699-1703)  was  destroyed 
by  a  storm ;  the  second  was  burned  in  1755.  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  light-house  was  laid  Aug.  19,  1879,  about 
120  ft.  S.  of  the  present  one  ;  completed  1882. 

E'den  [a  Heb.  term  signifying  "delight"],  the  name 
given  in  the  book  of  Gen.  to  the  region  where  at  first  dwelt 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  from  which  they  were  expelled  in  con- 
sequence of  disobedience.  Much  discussion  has  prevailed 
as  to  the  country  where  E.  was  situated.  At  present  our 
choice  appears  to  lie  between  Armenia  and  Babylonia.  The 
chief  difficulty  consists  in  identifying  the  4  rivers  mentioned 
in  the  biblical  narrative. 

Edenta'ta  [Lat.  «=,  privative,  and  dens,  dentis,  "tooth  "], 
an  order  of  mammals  so  named  because  they  are  either 
without  teeth  or  without  front  incisors.  The  order  in- 
cludes the  true  ant-eaters,  the  sloths,  and  the  armadilloes 
of  tropical  Amer.,  and  the  aard-varks  and  pangolins  of  the 
Old  World.  Tlie  fossil  extinct  ^fegat/leriu)n,  Glyptodon,  etc. 
were  tertiary  forms  of  this  order,  of  large  aiid  even  ele- 
phantine size.  The  types  thus  indicated  are  so  imlike  and 
diverse  in  structure  that  they  have  been  distributed  under 
sub-orders— Vermilingina  (ant-eaters),  Squamata  (pango- 
lins), Fodicutia  (aard-varks),  Tardigrada  (sloths  and  mega- 
therians),  and  Loricata  (armadilloes,  glyptodonts,  etc.). 

Edes'sa  [Fr.  Edesse],  or  Callirrlioe,  an  anc.  city  of  Mes- 
opotamia, 78  m.  S.  W.  of  Diarbekir.  It  became  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  1.37  b.  c.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced there  not  very  long  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
E.  became  a  tributary  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(98-117  A.  n.),  was  noted  in  the  early  hist,  of  the  Chr.  ch., 
and  was  long  a  centre  of  Oriental  learning.  In  1097  Baldwin 
of  Bouillon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  crusades,  afterward 
king  of  Jerusalem,  was  accepted  as  prince  of  E.,  establish- 
ing a  Chr.  principality,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  1144.  Afterward  E.  fell  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Byzantines,  Mongols,  Pers.,  and  Turks.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Orfa,  pop.  about  40.000. 

Ed'foo,  or  Edfou  [anc.  ApollbwpoUs  Magna  ;  Coptic,  At- 
bo],  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  about  60  m.  above  Thebes. 
It  has  2  temples,  one  being  in  excellent  preservation.  It 
was  built  chiefly  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  (181-145  b.  c),  the 
last  kin^  of  Egypt  who  is  noticed  in  sacred  hist.  Its  entire 
length  (mcluding  court  and  temple)  is  405  ft.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  is  a  pyramidal  tower  108  ft.  high,  adorned 
with  gigantic  sculptures.     Pop.  2,000. 

Edgar,  Neb.    See  Appendix. 

Ed'gartown,  a  pt.  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Dukes  cc, 
Mass.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  30 
m.  from  New  Bedford.  It  has  a  small  but  safe  harbor,  and 
a  pier  on  which  is  a  fixed  light,  37  ft.  high.  The  whaling 
business  here  has  of  late  declined.  Cottage  City,  including 
the  camp-meeting  grounds  of  Oak  Bluffs,  has  been  set  off 
from  this  tp.  since  1870.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  1516 ;  1880,  130.3. 

Edge'IillI,  a  ridge  in  Eng.,  7  m.  N.  W.  of  Banbury,  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  c.  war,  Oct.  23,  1642. 
The  royalist  army  was  commanded  by  Charles  I. ,  and  that 
of  the  Pari,  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  'Prince  Rupert,  by  a 
charge  of  cav.,  broke  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
while  right  wing  of  Essex's  army  defeated  the  royalists. 

Edgerton,  Wis.    See  Appendix. 

Edije'wortU  (Marta),  b.  near  Reading,  Eng.,  Jan.  1, 
irfi7:  removed  with  her  father  to  Edgeworthstown,  in  Ire., 
in  1782.  In  1801  she  produced  f'asf/e  Ji'ackreni,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  novels,  among  whicli  are  Belinda,  Patronage,  and 
Helen  ;  wrote  7\t/es  of  Fashionable  Life.    D.  May  SI,  1849 

Edgewortli  (Richard  Lovell),  F.  R.  S.,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Batli  in  1744;  inherited  from  his  father 
an  estate  at  Edgeworthstown,  in  co.  Longford,  Ire.  Among 
his  works  are  Professiorial  Education.    D.  June  13  1817 

Edhein  Pasha,  a  native  of  Scio  and  of  Gr.  family,  b. 
in  1823 ;  was  purchased  as  a  slave,  in  liis  boyhood,  by  the 
well  known  Khosrii  Pasha,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  :ificolc  des  Mines,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  engineering  studies  :  in  18:39  returned  to 
Constantinople,  was  placed  on  the  gen.  staff,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  col. ;  was  also  the  French  tutor  to  the  sultan  ;  in  1849 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Abd-ul-Med.iid  and  capt.-gen.  of  the  im- 
perial guard.  In  1867  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
for  the  next  8  yrs.  ambassador  at  different  European  courts. 
In  Dec.  1876  he  represented  Tur.  in  part  at  the  gen.  confer- 
ence of  the  powers.  In  Feb.  1877  he  succeeded  Midhat 
Pasha  as  grand  vizier.  He  belongs  to  the  "  Young  Turkish," 
"antiSofta"  party. 

Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued  by  Henry  IV.  of  Fi\  in  1598, 
to  secure  to  the  Prots.  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
This  act  was  repealed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  168.5,  and  its  revoca- 


tion led  to  a  renewal  of  the  persecutions  which  had  been 
carried  on  against  the  Huguenots.  Over  .500,000  of  her  most 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  Fr.  About  50,(X)0 
passed  into  Eng.,  and  many  into  Ger.  and  Amer. 

Ediiia,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Ed'inburg,  Johnson  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.,  29  m.  S.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  contains  a  high  school  and  has  good  water- 
power.     Pop.  1870,  1799  :  1880,  1814. 

Ed'iuburgli,  the  cap.  of  Scot.,  about  1  m.  S.  of  the 
Fi-ith  of  Forth,  399  m.  by  R.  R.  N.  N.  W.  of  Lond.,  is  the  ter- 
minus of  several  important  railways,  and  has  2  ports— Leith 
and  Granton— on  the  Frith.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town,  the  former  occupying  the  middle  and  high- 
est of  3  ridges,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  ravine  from  the 
New  Town,  which  is  built  upon  a  lower  and  broader  ridge. 
On  the  S.  E.  border,  a  hill,  called  Arthur's  Seat,  rises  822  ft., 
and  about  4  m.  S.  W.  is  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 
Among  the  public  structures  are  the  Castle,  standing  443  ft. 
above  the  sea,  a  strong  fortress  capable  of  holding  a  garrison 
of  2000  men  ;  Holyrood  House,  the  former  royal  palace  ;  the 
old  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Giles :  Victoria  Hall,  with  a  spii-e 
241  ft.  high,  in  which  the  Gen.  Assembly  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot, 
holds  its  annual  sessions  ;  tlie  Pari.  House,  now  occupied  by 
courts  of  law  ;  the  old  Tron  ch.,  St.  George's  ch.,  the  Free 
Ilighch.,  the  L'niv.  buildings,  the  Observatory,  tlie  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  the  Royal  Inst.,  the  national  monument,  an 
imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  crowning  the  summit  of  Calton 
Hill,  and  a  noble  monument,  200  ft.  high,  erected  in  honor 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  univ.,  founded  in  1.582,  hasa  library 
of  about  140,000  vols.  ;  the  Advot^ates'  Library  has  about 
170,000  vols.,  being  especially  rich  in  works  relating  to  Scot. 
E.  was  recognized  as  a  burgh  by  King  David  I.  in  1128  ;  a 
Pari,  was  held  here  in  1215,  and  it  became  the  cap.  of  Scot, 
about  1436.  The  city,  which  was  then  limited  to  the  central 
ridge,  was  inclosed  by  walls  in  the  1.5th  century,  the  hollow 
between  the  ridge  and  the  next  one  being  filled  with  water, 
and  known  as  the  N.  Loch.  The  New  Town  originated 
about  1765,  when  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  N.  Loch. 
Pop.  1881.  228,190. 

Edtnburgli  (Alfred  Ernest  Albert),  Duke  of,  second 
son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  G.  Brit.,  b.  at  Windsor  Castle  Aug.  6, 

1844  ;  was  ed.  chiefly  by  private  tutors.  He  entered  the  Brit, 
navy  in  18.58  ;  in  1862  declined  the  crown  of  Gr.,  which  was 
offered  him,  and  in  1866  took  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
his  present  title  ;  in  1867  he  set  sail  in  command  of  the  frigate 
Galatea,  visiting  Australia,  Japan,  Chi.,  India,  etc.  At  a 
picnic  at  Clontarf,  New  S.  Wales,  Mar.  12,  1868,  he  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  by  a  Fenian  named 
O'Farrell.  The  latter  was  soon  afterward  executed.  His 
full  title  is,  "  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Earl  of 
Ulster,  K.  G.,  K.  P."  IJe  is  also  a  duke  of  Sax.  and  prince 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Edinburgli,  University  of,  was  founded  by  James 
VI.  of  Scot.  (James  I.  of  Eng.)  in  1.582.  In  1600  the  senatus 
academicus  consisted  of  a  prin.  and  4  regents.  The  first 
chair  of  theol.  was  founded  in  1642,  and  the  first  prof,  of 
med.  was  appointed  in  1685.  In  1700 the  senatus  academicus 
consisted  of  a  jirin.  and  18  profs.  Since  that  date  10  chairs 
have  been  added.  Tlie  univ.  consists  of  the  faculties  of 
arts,  med.,  theol.,  and  law.  The  faculty  of  arts  comprises 
11  chairs.  Connected  with  the  univ.  are  a  large  library,  a 
museum  of  nat.  hist.,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

Ed'lson  (Thomas  Alva),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Milan.  O.,  Feb.  11, 
1847,  cd.  himself  while  a  train-boy  on  the  road  Iietween  Pt. 
Huron  and  Detroit ;  received  some  instruction  in  telegraphy, 
and  became  an  operator  successively  in  Pt.  Huron,  Mempliis, 
Louisville,  Cin.,  and  Boston,  but  became  suddenly  famous  as 
an  inventor  by  his  gold-indicator  1871,  duplex  transmission 
1872,  etc.,  and  built  in  1S76  a  magnificent  laboratory  at 
Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  from  which  he  has  sent  out  the  telephone, 
the  phonograph,  chemical  telegraph,  electric  light.  He  was 
made  Clievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  Paris  1882. 

Ed'isto,  a  river  of  S.  C,  formed  by  the"  N.  and  S.  Edisto. 
The  main  stream  flows  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
by  2  channels,  called  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto  Inlets. 

Edisto  Island,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sea 
Island  group  in  S.  C,  between  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto  Inlets, 
produces  sea-island  cotton.     Pop.  2762. 

Ed'iiioiids  (John  Worth),  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  13, 1799,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  (now  Union  LTniv.),  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  in  1816.  In  1819  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  In  1820  commenced  the  successful  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  town.  In  18;32  he  became  a  State  senator,  in  1836  was 
appointed  a  \J.  S.  Indian  agent.  In  1841  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York,  which  was  from  that  time  his 
home.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  State  prison 
inspectors,  and  introduced  reforms  in  prison  discipline.    In 

1845  he  was  appointed  a  circuit  judge,  and  in  1847  became 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  New  York.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals,  from 
whicli  in  18.53  he  retired  to  the  private  practice  of  law.  In 
1851  Judge  E.  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Spiritual- 
ism, and  in  1853  openly  avowed  and  defended  his  belief  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  Spiritnalisin.  He  also  be- 
came an  active  medium,  and  believed  himself  to  be  in 
almost  constant  communication  with  departed  spirits ;  his 
advocacy  of  Spiritualism  probably  cost  him  his  place  on  the 
bench.    D.  Apr.  5,  1874. 

Edniore,  Mich.    See  Appendix. 

Ed'innnd  I.,  king  of  the  A.-S.,  b.  about  922  a.  d.,  was 
a  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  a  grandson  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  became  king  in  941,  and  conquered  the  Britons 
of  Cumbria.    Was  assassinated  by  Liof  May  26,  946. 

Edmund  II.,  sumamed  Ironside,  king  of  Eng.,  b.  in 
989  a.  d.,  was  a  son  of  Ethelred  II.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1016,  the  Danes  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Eng. 
E.,  who  was  renowned  for  courage,  waged  war  against 
Canute  the  Dane,  and  gained  several  victories,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Assandun.    The  2  rivals  then  agreed  to  divide  the 
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kiusriloni.  of  which  E.  i-eoeived  the  S.  part.    D.  Xuv.  30,  lOlG, 
aiiti  Cnmite  then  became  sole  kinsr. 

Ed'iniinds  iUeorge  F.i.  a  lawyer,  b.  at  Richmond.  Vt.. 
Feb.  1,  18-J!>  :  was  cliosenin  1S.54  a  member  of  the  lej^islature 
of  Vt.,  which  in  18»)o  elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  8.  ; 
was  re-elected  for  lSCi>-75. 1S75-M.  aiul  1881-87.  Elected  pres. 
pro  Um.  of  U.  8.  Senate  Mar.  3,  1883. 

Edoiu,  a  name  of  Esau  (.which  see>. 

Edoiu,  a  country  of  Asia.     See  Idi'M-EA. 

Ed'red,  kinjr  of  the  A.-S.,  was  a  son  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
He  succeeded  his  elder  brother.  Edmund  I.,  in  946  a.  d.  St. 
Dunstau  was  his  most  powerful  minister.  D.  Nov.  23,  955, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy. 

Ed  rioplitbal'iiia  [Gr.  eSpaios.  "fixed."  and  6<J9aA/oios. 
"eye"],  a  name  given  to  the  crustaceans  generally  called 
Tetradecapoda. 

Edri'si,  or  Edree'see,  an  Ar.  eeog.,  b.  at  Ceuta,  in 
Afr.,  about  lIiXi.  He  was  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Edrlsites.  He  passed  many  yrs.  at  the  court  of  Roger  II., 
king  of  Sic.  E.  made  for  this  prince  a  silver  terrestrial 
globe,  and  wrote  a  large  book  on  geog.,  which  was  long  a 
standard  work.    D.  about  1175. 

Education,  ed-yu-ka'shun  [Lat.  echicatio],  regarded  as 
an  historical  fact,  is  well  described  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  "  the 
culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who 
are  to  be  its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least 
keeping  up.  and  if  possible  for  raising  the  level  of  improve- 
ment which  has  been  attained."  The  kind  and  degree  of 
this  culture  depends  on  the  state  of  civilization.  As  the 
earliest  E.  is  that  of  the  family,  so  originally  E.  was  confined 
to  the  family,  the  children  being  taught  the  arts  known  to 
their  parents.  The  first  schools  were  ecclesiastical,  to  give 
the  training  and  knowledge  required  for  religious  cere- 
monials. In  the  countries  where  the  priesthood  did  not 
exist  as  a  separate  body.  E.  became  secular.  The  Grs.  were 
the  first  to  develop  a  science  of  E.  distinct  from  ecclesias- 
tical training.  They  divided  their  subjects  of  study  into 
music  and  gymnastics,  the  former  comprising  all  mental 
and  the  latter  all  phys.  training.  Plato  is  the  author  of  the 
first  systematic  treatise  on  E.  He  proposes  to  intrust  E.  to 
the  state,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  influence  of  race  and 
blood,  holding  that  strong  and  worthy  children  are  likely  to 
spring  from  strong  and  worthy  parents.  At  Rome  in  the 
days  of  the  republic,  the  child  was  trained  for  public  ser- 
vice in  the  forum,  the  senate-house,  and  the  camp.  The 
Roms.  knew  little  of  systematic  training  except  in  oratory, 
but  the  sreat  work  of  Quintilian  on  the  subject  contains  in- 
cidentally a  complete  sketch  of  a  theoretical  E.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  show  how  to  form  a  man  of  practice.  To  form  the 
perfect  orator  he  would  form  the  perfect  man.  The  culture 
of  the  earliest  generations  of  Chrs.  was  obtained  in  the 
pagan  schools.  The  E.  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  either  that 
of  the  cloister  or  the  castle.  The  object  of  the  one  was  to 
form  the  young  monk,  of  the  other  to  form  the  young 
knight.  The  discipline  of  the  cloister  was  severe,  the  rod 
ruling  all  with  impartial  cruelty,  and  the  instruction  was 
made  repulsive  and  distasteful.  The  7  arts  of  this  training 
were  gram.,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  music,  arith.,  geom.,  and 
astron.— the  first  3  forming  the  triviuin  and  the  last  4  the 
qvadriiium  of  the  7  >ts.'  course.  The  7  knightly  accom- 
plishments were  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  shoot  \s-ith  the  bow,  to 
box.  to  hawk,  to  play  chess,  and  to  make  verses.  The 
young  knight  was  trained  to  hardship  in  sharing  the  dan- 
gers of  a  chief  whose  valor  he  emulated,  and  to  obedience 
in  the  service  of  a  mistress  whom  he  loved. 

These  medifeval  forms  of  E..  so  extreme  and  diverse,  were 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Renaissance  represented  by  Eras- 
mus, and  that  of  the  Ref.  represented  by  Luther.  The  for- 
mer taught  how  to  mould  the  child,  by'wise  methods,  into 
a  good  Gr.  and  Lat.  scholar  and  a  pious  man.  Lat.  is  to  be 
taught  so  as  to  be  of  practical  use ;  obedience  must  be 
strict  but  not  too  severe  ;  indi\idual  peculiarities  must  be 
regarded.  The  E.  of  girls  is  as  necessarj'  and  important  as 
that  of  boys.  This  reformed  system  was  well  adapted  for 
the  favored  few.  Luther  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to 
popular  E.  :  he  opened  the  school-house  to  the  masses,  and 
foreshadowed  the  great  principle  that  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  state  to  pronde  for  the  E.  of  all  youth. 

The  educational  reformers  who  have  since  most  power- 
fully influenced  E.  are  the  following,  named  in  chronological 
order :  Sturm  of  Strasbourg,  Ratich  of  Ger.,  Comenius  of 
Moravia.  Montaigne  of  Fr.\  Locke  and  Milton  of  Eng., 
Franke  of  Ger.,  Rousseau  of  Fr..  Basedow  and  Salzmann  of 
Ger..  Pestalozzi  of  Switz.,  Richter  and  Goethe  of  Ger., 
Jacotot  of  Fr..  Herbert  Spencer  of  Eng..  and  Bain  of  Scot., 
the  author  of  Education  as  a  Science,  a  recent  work  of  rare 
merit.  Comenius  and  Rousseau  were  the  reps,  respectively 
of  the  inforinatioH  and  frainixff  types  of  E.  By  a  synthesis 
of  the  truth  contained  in  these  extreme  types.  Pestalozzi 
evolved  a  better  ideal,  characterized  by  completeness  and 
symmetry,  which  has  had  a  widespread  "and  enduring  influ- 
ence. Thus,  by  the  contributions  of  philosophers  and  edu- 
cators, the  science  of  E..  or  pedagogy  as  we  call  it.  came 
into  existence  in  Ger.,  which  is  the  classic  land  of  the 
science.  This  made  possible  the  normal  school,  which  in 
its  tmiversality  and  multiform  development  appears  to  be 
destined  to  become  the  most  potent  of  all  instrumentalities 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  E. 

An  integral  E.  must  include  at  least  5  branches — phys., 
moral,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  religious.  1.  Phys.  E.  is 
tiie  rearing  of  a  healthy  human  being  by  good  nursing,  feed- 
ing, clothmg.  exercising,  and  gen.  regimen.  This  niust  be 
shared  by  the  parents  and  recognized  teachers.  The  school 
i-hould  aim,  by  its  hygienic  conditions,  gymnastics,  and 
avoidance  of  overtasking,  to  preserve  and  increase  the  pu- 
pil's bodily  health  and  strength,  and  to  give  sound  instruc- 
tion in  practical  hygiene.  2.  Moral  E.  is  designed  to  increase 
a  conscientious  and  steadfast  devotion  to  duty.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue  is  in  self-control.  The  cardinal  virtues 
to  be  inculcated  are  prudence,  probity  or  justice,  and  be- 


nevolence. The  schotil  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  this  E. : 
it  is  imbibed  from  innumerable  sources.  The  most  effectual 
moral  training  of  the  school  is  indirect  and  incidental,  re- 
sulting from  its  operations  and  the  unconscious  tuition  of 
the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  greatest  pedagogical  question  of 
the  day  is  the  question  whether  morality,  totally  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Bible  and  religious  dognia,  can  be 
effectively  taught  in  schools.  Bain  maintains  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  tlie  separation.  The  prin.  means  of 
moral  teaching  are  («i  living  examples,  parents  and  teach- 
ers, etc.  ;  [fj)  reading  of  examples  in  hist,  and  fiction  :  (ci  the 
inculcation  of  moral  precepts  :  (</»  instruction  in  svstematic 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  duty.  3.  Intellectual  E..  the 
branch  about  which  schools  and  teachers  must  be  chiefly 
occupied,  is  composed  of  2  elements,  the  element  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  element  of  discipline.  Discipline  is  the  result 
of  mental  activity  in  acquisition  and  expression.  Extrem- 
ists are  apt  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  elements  to  the  other. 
The  tendency  of  modem  pedagogv  is  to  condemn  and  dis- 
card all  studies  and  exercises  which  have  little  or  no  value  as 
knowledge  (hence  the  abolition  of  Lat.  verse-making),  on 
the  assumption  that  the  requisite  discipline  will  result  from 
the  teaching  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  shorte.st  and  most 
eflBcient  way.  The  most  gen.  division  of  the  branches  of 
instruction  is  into  the  scientific  and  literary.  Both  are 
deemed  necessary  to  a  liberal  E.  The  Lat.  lang".  has  hitherto 
occupied  the  largest  space  in  the  curriculum  of  liberal  learn- 
ing, and  is  perhaps  the  most  indispensable  branch.  4.  E., 
whether  viewed  as  aiming  at  complete  development  or  as  a 
means  of  human  happiness,  cannot  omit  the  culture  of 
taste,  or  susceptibility  in  regarding  beauty.  Art  cultivation 
means  the  calling  forth,  intensifying,  guiding,  purifying  the 
{esthetic  sense.  Art  has  been  defined  to  be  the  endeavor 
after  perfection  in  execution.  One  of  the  results  of  art  cul- 
tivation is  to  render  us  intolerant  of  the  faults  in  anything 
we  do.  Plato  regarded  beauty  and  goodness  as  insepara- 
ble, and  Goethe  says.  '"  The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the 
good,  for  it  mcludes  the  good  and  adds  something  to  it :  it  is 
the  good  made  perfect."  Among  the  recognized  branches 
of  common  E.  coming  within  the  scope  of  art  are  drawing, 
music,  elocution,  good  breeding,  and  lit.  5.  There  is  doubt- 
less an  intellectual  element  in  religion,  but  the  essence  of 
religion  is  regarded  as  something  emotional.  The  intellect- 
ual element  may  be  taught  in  schools,  not  mixed  as  to  con- 
fession, by  means  of  Bible  lessons  and  a  doctrinal  catechism  : 
but  emotional  culture  cannot  be  well  carried  out  in  ordinary 
school-teaching.  The  ■*-  -ndency  is  to  remove  all  purely  re- 
ligious teaching  from  aU  institutions  of  public  instruction, 
lea\'ing  it  to  the  family  and  the  Ch.  Hence  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  Sunday-school. 

The  whole  E.  of  a  nation  consists  of  2  great  classes— 1 .  That 
which  trains  and  matures  the  man.  which  forms  cultivated 
and  capable  human  beings  without  regard  to  the  special  oc- 
cupation for  which  they  are  destined  ;  this  we  call  gen.  E. 
2.  That  which  is  required  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  of  fulfilling  the  specific  duties 
which  the  subdivision  of  labor  imposes  on  the  individual  as 
his  contribution  to  the  commonwealth  :  this  is  professional 
or  technical  E.  Gen.  E.  should  precede  technical,  and  the 
more  solid  and  complete  the  former  the  more  .successful  will 
be  the  latter.  The  former  develops  the  requisite  mental  ac- 
tivity—?, e.  aptitude  and  capacity— the  latter  gives  requisite 
special  knowledge  and  skiU.  Systems  of  E.  are  organized  in 
3  grades— primary  or  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior. 
The  first  is  either  complete  as  a  whole  or  preparatory  to  a 
higher  instruction  ;  the  second  is  the  first  stage  in  liberal 
E.,  and  the  third  includes  all  E.  above  the  secondary,  whether 
gen.  or  technical.  The  rapid  development  of"  technical 
schools  in  all  their  variety  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
modern  society.  In  industrial  pursuits  it  is  reahzed  as  never 
before  that  knowledge  is  power.  The  future  of  nations  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  degree  of  instruction  they  shall 
attain.  The  highest  and  consequently  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  future  is  to  be  that  which  shall  put  the  most 
knowledge  into  its  labor.  The  multiplication  of  the  kinds 
of  insts.  of  instruction  is  at  once  an  effect  and  a  cause  of 
social  progress.  Few  kinds  denote  low  civilization.  The 
development  is  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
ous. Differentiation  and  specialization  is  the  law  of  edu- 
cational progress.  The  simplification  of  fimction  both  in 
respect  to  teacher  and  inst..  with  certain  limitations  in  the 
early  stages,  is  the  movement  of  progress.  Democracy  and 
popular  E.  had  a  common  origiti.  and  they  are  indispensa- 
ble to  each  other.  In  the  development  and  advancement 
of  public  instruction,  the  chief  opposing  forces  have  been 
religious  bigotrj",  aristocratic  influence,  and  ignorant  suf- 
frage. JoHX  D.  Philbrick. 

Edncation,  Commissioner  of.    See  National  Br- 

KEAU    OF    EdICATIOX. 

Ed' ward,  sumamed  TUE  CoxFEssoK,  an  A.-S.  kingof  Eng. . 
b.  at  Islip  in  1004.  He  was  a  son  of  Ethelred  II.  After  the 
death  of  Ethelred.  iu  1016.  Canute  the  Dane  became  master 
of  the  kingdom,  and  married  Emma,  the  mother  of  E.  The 
latter  succeeded  his  half-brother.  Hardicanute.  in  KHU.  He 
married  Editha.  a  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  but  did  not 
permit  her  to  share  his  bed.  and  for  this  asceticism  was  sur- 
named  "the Confessor."  D.  Jan.  5,  1066, and  was  succeeded 
by  his  wife's  linither.  Harold. 

Edvrard  I.,  suraamed  Loxgshasks,  king  of  Eng.,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  HI.,  b.  at  Westminster  in  1239  ;  in  1265 
he  gained  a  decisive  \-ictory  over  the  barons  at  Evesham  ; 
in  1271  took  part  in  a  crusade  to  Pal.,  and  in  1274  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  conquest  of  Wales  he  completed  in 
1282.  In  1291  several  competitors  for  the  crowni  of  Scot, 
recognized  E.  as  lord-paramount,  and  chose  him  as  umpire. 
He  decided  in  favor  of  John  Baliol.  who  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Eng.  king.  The  Scots  took  arms  to  maintain 
their"  independence.  In  1296  E.  invaded  Scot.,  dethroned 
Baliol.  and  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  na- 
tional cause  was  defended  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  who 
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trained  a  ^^ctorv  at  Stirling  in  1397.  E.  invaded  Scot,  in 
1303,  and  captured  \\'allace.  who  was  hanjred  as  a  traitor  in 
i:J05.  The  EiifT.  kins  was  marching  against  Robert  Bruce, 
who  had  renewed  tlie  contest,  when  lie  d.  near  Carlisle  July 
7.  1307.  E.  greatlv  pi-onioted  the  improvement  of  law  and 
the  reformation  "of  civil  abuses.  Among  the  important 
events  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  II.  U2&4-1327), 
a  feeble  prince. 

Edward  III.,  king  of  Eng.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
II.,  b.  at  Windsor  Nov.  13,  1.312.  He  ascended  the  throne 
Jan.  24,  1327,  but  duiing  his  minority  the  royal  power  was 
exercised  bv  the  queen-mother  and  Roger  de  Mortimer.  E. 
married  Pliilippa  of  Hainault  in  1.328.  In  13;i0  Mortimer  was 
aiTested,  tried,  and  executed  by  the  order  of  the  young 
king,  who  then  assumed  the  royal  power.  To  support 
Edward  Baiiol.  who  claimed  the  Scot,  throne  at  the  death 
of  Robert  Bruce.  E.  invaded  Scot,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
at  Halidon  Hill  in  l*i3.  The  Scot,  people  generally  refused 
to  recognize  Baiiol,  and  fought  resolutely  for  independence. 
When  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Fr.,  d.  without  male  issue, 
E.  claimed  tlie  throne  of  Fr.,  but  Philip  of  Valois  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Fr.  people.  The  Eng.  king  began  war  in  13-39. 
and  in  1340,  after  several  truces,  E.,  with  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  invaded  Fr.,  marched  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  at  Crecy(Aug.  26) ;  in  1347  a  long 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  2  powers.  The  war 
having  been  renewed  in  1.356,  the  Black  Prince  defeated  the 
R*.  at  the  great  battle  of  Poitiers,  Sept.  19  of  that  yr.,  and 
took  King  John  pi-isoner.  In  1360  the  war  was  suspended 
by  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  E.  retained  the  Fr. 
provs.  which  he  had  conquered.  King  John's  successor, 
Charles  Y.,  renewed  the  war  in  1370,  gained  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, and  recovered  nearly  all  the  Fr.  terr.  which  the  Eng. 
had  occupied.  D.  June  21,  1.377,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Richard  II. 

Edward  IV.,  king  of  Eng.,  b.  at  Rouen  in  1441,  was  a 
son  of  Richard.  Uuke  of  York.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1460,  E.  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  York,  then 
waging  a  c.  war  against  the  Lancastrians,  who  fought  for 
Henry  VI.  E.  gained  a  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near 
Hereford,  entered  Lond.  in  Feb.,  and  was  proclaimed  king 
Mar.  4,  1461.  The  cause  of  the  Lancastrians  was  supported 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  ambitious  queen  of  Heniy  VI., 
whose  army  was  defeated  at  Towton  in  Mar.  1461.  E. 
gained  another  victory  at  Hexham  in  1464,  and  took  Henry 
VI.  a  prisoner.  By  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville 
<  1464)  E.  offended  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  expelled 
E.  from  the  counti-y  in  1470,  but  the  latter  returned  in  1471, 
defeated  Warwick  at  Bamet  (Apr.  14),  and  recovered  the 
throne.  On  May  4,  1471,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  at 
TewkesbuiT,  which  ended  the  War  of  the  Roses.  D.  Apr.  9, 
1483. 

Edward  V.,  king  of  Eng.,  b.  in  Westminster  Nov.  4, 
1470,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded 
Apr.  9,  148:3.  His  uncle  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  then 
became  prc>tector  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Edward  V.  The  young  king  and  his 
brother  disappeared  in  June  1483,  and  were  probably  mur- 
dered in  tlie  Tower  by  the  order  of  Richard,  who  then 
usurped  the  throne. 

Ed\t'ard  VI.,  king  of  Eng.,  a  son  of  Henry  A'lII.  and 
Jane  Sejnnour,  b.  at  Hampton  Court  Oct.  12,  1537,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Jan.  28. 1.547.  His  uncle,  Edward  Seymour, 
earl  of  Hertford  (afterward  duke  of  Somerset),  acted  as  re- 
gent witli  the  title  of  lord  protector.  The  latter  promoted 
the  Prot.  cause.  During  this  reign  the  Ref.  made  great 
progress  in  Eng.  Somerset  invaded  Scot.,  because  the  Scot, 
govt,  refused  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Mary 
Stuart  and  Edward  VI.  He  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkie 
in  1547.  Somerset's  enemy,  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
obtained  the  ascendency  in  1550,  and  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. Dudley  persuaded  the  young  king  to  exclude  the 
princesses  Alary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne,  and  to  ap- 
point Lady  Jane  Grey  as  his  successor.  D.  July  6,  1553. 
I  See  Sua  RON  Turner,  Higt.  of  (he  Reir/ns  of  Edward  VI., 
.Vfinj.  and  Elizabeth.) 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince 
(from  the  color  of  his  armor),  b.  June  15,  i:3;J0,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  of  Eng.  He  commanded  a  part  of 
his  father's  army  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  and  then 
adopted  the  crest  of  ostrich  feathers  and  the  motto  Ich  dien 
CI  serve  ").  This  crest  and  motto  had  been  borne  by  John, 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  at  that  battle.  Ever  since 
it  has  been  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales.  He  gained  in 
13.56  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Fr.  at  Poitiers,  and  took 
their  king,  John,  a  prisoner.  He  defeated  Henry  de  Trans- 
tamare  in  battle,  and  in  1367  restored  Henry's  "rival,  Peter 
the  Cruel,  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  D.  June  8,  1376,  leav- 
ing a  son,  who  became  king  as  Richai'd  II. 

Ed'wardi!*  (Bela  Bates),  D.  D..  a  theol.,  b.  in  South- 
ampton, Mass..  July  4,  1802,  gi'ad.  at  Amher.st  Coll.  in  1824  : 
founded  the  .Inier.  Qi/ar/erli/  Observer  in  1&33.  became  ed.  of 
the  BihVii-(d  nnio^Uonj  in  1^35,  prof,  of  Heb.  at  Andover  in 
18:J7,  and  ed.  (jf  tlie  liildiotlieca  Sacra  in  1844:  became  prof, 
of  biblical  lit.  at  Andover  Sem.  1848.  Author  of  Life  of 
Elias  Voiiieliiis.  a  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
other  works.    D.  Ajir.  20,  18.52. 

Edwardiii  (Henri  Milne).     See  Milne-Edwards. 

Edwards  (Henry  Wagijaman),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1779,  was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  grad. 
at  Princeton  in  1797,  and  studied  at  Litchfield  law-school ; 
wa.s  M.  C.  from  Conn.  1819-2:3.  U.  S.  Senator  1823-27,  and 
gov.  18:33  and  18.3.5-:58.    D.  July  22,  1847. 

Edu'ards  (Jonathan),  a  di\ine  and  metaphysician,  b.  at 
E.  Windsor,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1703.  His  father,  timothy  Ed- 
wards, a  man  of  talents  and  of  uncommon  learning  for 
those  times,  was  settled  as  minister  at  E.  Windsor.  Jona- 
than is  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  Lat.  when 
only  6  yrs.  old.    Whea  he  was  10  >ts.  of  age  he  composed 


an  essay  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  idea,  which  some  one  had 
recently  put  forth,  of  the  materiahty  of  the  human  soul. 
In  1716  he  entered  Yale  Coll.,  and  grad.  in  1720.  He  dated 
his  "conversion"  from  about  his  17th  yr..  after  which  all 
nature  .seemed  changed  in  his  view,  everything  revealing  td 
his  purified  understanding  the  wisdom,  "glory,  and  love  of 
God.  In  172:3  he  took  at  Yale  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  was 
tutor  at  Yale  2  yrs.  (1724-26).  In  the  early  part  of  1727  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Northampton.  It  had  be- 
come a  custom  in  the  ch.  to  admit  to  the  communion-table 
all  who  professed  with  the  congregation,  without  any  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  they  had  been  truly  converted,  or 
whether  their  spirit  and  life  were  consistent  with  their  ex- 
ternal profession  E.  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  adopt 
a  higher  and  purer  standard.  But  his  attempted  reform 
caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  he  was  at  length  driven 
forth  from  his  congregation,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  and 
without  any  means  of  support  for  his  family.  Not  long  af- 
terward, however,  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  mission- 
ary at  Stockbridge,  among  the  Housatonic  Indians.  In  1757 
he  was  appointed  pres.  of  Princeton  Coll.  in  N.  J. 

As  a  close  and  subtle  reasoner  E.  has  no  superior,  perhajis 
no  equal,  among  those  who  have  written  in  the  Eng.  lang. 
But  he  has  a  still  higher  claim  to  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion—the spotless  purity  of  his  character  and  the  faultless 
consistency  of  his  Chr.  life.  Wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Qualiflcations  for  Full  C'omtnunion  in  the  Ch..  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Modern  Prevailing  Notions  respecting  that  Freedom  of  the 
Will  which  is  s^ippo'sed  to  be  Essential  to  Moral  Agency.  The 
Great.  Chr.  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  and  The  Hi.st. 
of  Redeniptidh.  D.  Mar.  22,  1758.  (See  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Life  of  .Jonathan  Edwards.^ 

Edwards  (Jonathan),  D.  D..  a  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  26.  1745.  grad.  at  Princeton  in 
1765:  was  minister  of  a  ch.  at  White  Haven,  Conn.,  from 
1709  to  1795,  and  was  dismissed  for  his  religious  opinions. 
He  became  pres.  of  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  in  1799.  Wrote 
several  theological  treatises.  He  is  commonly  known  as 
"  the  younger  Edwards."    D.  Aug.  1,  1801. 

Edwards  (Jonathan  W.),  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn..  Jan.  5,  1772,  and  grad.  at  Yale 
1789  :  practised  law  at  Hartford.    D.  Apr.  3,  1&31. 

Edwards  (Justin),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  and  writer,  b.  at 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  1787.  He  grad.  at  Williams 
Coll.  in  1810,  and  for  15  yrs.  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at 
Andover.  He  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  preached  for  2 
yrs.  more :  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  be- 
came sec.  of  the  Amer.  Temperance  Society,  of  which  he 
was  the  originator  :  prepared  the  Temperance  Manual,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tract  Society  at  Boston. 
Wrote  Saljbalh  Manual.    D.  July  23,  1853. 

Ed^vards  (Ninian),  alawj'er,  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Md., 
in  Mar.  1775.  In  1808  he  became  chief-justice  of  Kv.,  and 
in  1809  gov.  of  111.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  111.  1818-24, 
and  gov.  1820-30.    D.  July  20,  ia33. 

Edwards  (  Pierrepont),  a  lawyer,  and  son  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  b.  Apr.  8. 1750 :  commenced  practice  in  New  Haven 
in  1771.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was 
M.  C.  1787-88  :  became  judge  of  the  U.  S.  dist.  coiirt  of  Conn. 
D.  Apr.  14.  1826. 

Edwards  (William),  an  inventor,  b.  Nov.  11,  1770.  at 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  He  was  a  gi-andson  of  the  elder  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  He  introduced  the  system  now  employed 
in  nearly  all  Amer.  tanneries  by  which  leather  is  made  in 
about  1-4  the  time  required  by  the  old  European  process. 
His  first  tannery  was  built  at  Northampton,  Mass..  about 
1793.  The  supply  of  hemlock  bark  having  failed  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Conn."  he  removed  in  1817  to  Hunter,  Greene  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  erected  on  the  Schoharie  Creek  his  model  tan- 
nery. From  this  establishment  about  10.000  sides  of  sole 
leather  were  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York  annually.  He 
not  only  invented  several  machines,  but  he  adapted  many 
devices  previously  used  for  other  purposes  to  the  art  of 
tanning,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  make  water-power  take 
the  place  of  manual  labor  to  a  great  extent.    D.  Dec.  1,  1851. 

Ed'wardsvllle,  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co..  111.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Cahokia  Creek,  19  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pop.  1870, 
2193  :  1880,  2887. 

Eel  I'La.t.  anguilla  ;  Fr.  anguille ;  Ger.  Aal ;  A.-S.  o'l].  ii 
name  applied  to  many  fishes  of  elongated  serpentine  shape, 
but  especially  to  the  Anguillidie,  a  family  of  which  the  com- 
mon Anguilhv  of  Europe  and  Amer.  are  well  known  to  all. 

Ee'lee,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Thian-shan  Mts.,  flows  through  a  part  of  Chi.  Tartaiy,  and 
empties,  after  a  course  of  600  m.,  into  Lake  Balkash. 

Effiiigliain,  R.  R.  June,  and  city,  cap.  of  EfiBngham 
CO..  111.,  98  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis  and  199  m.  S.  by  W.  from 
Chicago.    Pop.  1870.  2383 :  1880,  3065. 

Eft,  or  Ev'et,  the  popular  name  of  many  small  lizards 
and  of  several  tailed  batrachians. 

Egtert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  b.  about  775,  was 
a  descendant  of  Cerdic.  He  passed  many  of  his  early  yrs.  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  began  to  reign  in  800  a.  d. 
He  ruled  over  all  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Eng.  to  the  whole.  In  8:35  he  defeated  an  army  of 
Danes  who  had  invaded  Eng.  D.  8:36  a.  d..  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ethelwolf.  (See  Lappenberg's  Hist,  of 
Enn.  under  the  A.-S.  Kings,  translated  by  Thorpe.) 

Eg'ede  (Hans),  a  Dan.  missionary,  b.  at  Harstad.  Nor., 
Jan.  31,  1680.  He  became  pastor  of  the  ch.  of  Vaagen  in 
1707.  and  went  in  1721  to  Greenland,  where  he  founded  a 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  He  endured 
great  privations  :  in  1735  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  appointed  a  bp.  in  1740.  Wrote  a  Descnption  of 
Greenland {ytW^Xy  D.  Nov.  5, 1758.  (See  Rudelbach.  Clms'tl. 
Biographie.  part  vi.)  His  son  Paul,  b.  in  1708.  went  with  his 
parents  to  Greenland  in  1721.  He  assisted  Hans,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1740.  He  became  bp.  of  Greenland  in 
1770.  Prepared  a  valuable  diet.  (.1754)  and  gram.  (1760)  of 
the  Esquimau.    D.  June  3,  1789. 


Eseria,  e-je'rv-a  [Fr.  Kfjrrie],  a  nymph  who.  aocording'to 
the  Kom.  inytholosy,  was  "a  prophetit-  divinity  from  wliom 
Numa  derived  iiispiration.  The  poets  feigned  that  Numa 
liad  interviews  with  her  in  a  grove,  and  that  when  he  died 
she  melted  away  in  tears,  which  became  a  fountain. 

Eaceria,  one"  of  the  asteroids  of  the  sohir  system,  was 
disioveivd  at  Naples  in  Nov.  1850.  by  De  Gasparis. 

Elgerton  (Francis  IlEXRVt.    See  Bridgewatek.  Eari.  of. 

Egg  [Lat.  o'lutn  :  Fr.  <*'//.•  Ger.  Ei],  originally  the  name 
of  the  ovum  of  certain  animals  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  in- 
sects, etc.)  discharged  with  its  envelopes  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organism,  but  also  used  to  include  all  ova.  The 
most  tN-pical  examples  of  the  E.  are  those  of  birds  and  the 
higher  "reptiles.  These  have  a  shell  iputa'mtn)  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  little  animal  matter,  and  traces  of 
magnesia,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Lining  the  inside 
of  the  shell  is  a  tough  shell-membrane.  Tlie  albumen  or 
white  of  E.  differs  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood  in  some 
of  its  chemical  reactions,  and  is  distinctively  known  as  E.- 
albumen.  The  yolk  Kriiill'is)  is  a  highly  nutritious  sub- 
stance, containing  large  proportions  of  nitrogenous  and 
fattv  matter.    (See  Embryology.) 

E"gg  Bird,  or  Soot'y  Teru  {Sterna  fuliginosa),  the 
name  of  a  Central  Amer.  bird  of  the  family  Laiidae :  white, 
with  the  crown,  back,  and  wings  sooty  black. 

Eg'ger  iEmile),  Dr.  Lit.,  b.  in  Paris  July  13,  1813.  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  letters  in  1833.  He  has  held  various 
professorships  of  anc.  langs.  in  Paris,  and  has  pub.  Laliid 
Sermonis  VettiJtdonit  Reliq^iia  Selecta,  La  Critique  chez  lex 
CrreCf.  yitinoires  >rHii'toire  Ancienne  et  de  Philologie,  and 
numerous  other  works. 

Eg'glestou  (Edward),  D.  D..  a  Meth.  divine  and  author, 
b.  in  Vevay,  Ind.,  in  IS;??,  joined  the  Meth.  ministrj-  in  his 
19th  yr..  and  preached  during  10  yrs.  in  Minn.  He  began  his 
literary  career  in  1866  as  ed.  of  Tlie  Little  Corjioral.  com- 
mence"d  in  186T  the  .^iunday-ScJiool  Teacfter,  in  1870  went  to 
New  York  city  and  became  ed.  of  Tlie  Itidepeinlerit,  was  some 
time  ed.  of  H'-arth  and  Home,  and  contributor  to  Scribuer'K 
Moiithly.  Wrote  Hooner  Sdiodma-ster  and  The  Mygtery  of 
Mf  f  rojiolixnlle. 

Egg  Plaut  {Sola'num  Melonge'na),  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  potato  and  nightshade,  is  a 
native  of  India  and  N.  Afr.  The  fruit  is  a  globose  or  egg- 
shaped  berry  alx)ut  4  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  size  varies 
much  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  climate.  It  is 
cultivated  for  food  in  India,  the  V.  S.,  and  various  warm 
climates,  and  is  cooked  before  it  is  eaten.  This  plant 
flourishes  in  N.  J.,  but  not  so  well  in  the  more  N.  States  of 
tlie  U.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  Apr.  and 
transplanted  in  May  or  June.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  plant,  which  produce  purple,  white,  or  red  fruits.  In 
some  countries  it  is  called  auberjine  or  aubergine. 

Eglua.    See  -Egixa. 

Eg'inbard,  or  Eglnard,  a  Fr.  historian,  b.  in  Austra- 
sia  :  C'harlematrue  appointed  him  his  sec.  He  accompanied 
that  emp.  in  his  journeys  and  militarv'  expeditions.  After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  According  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  he 
married  Emma,  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne.  His  chief 
works  are  a  Life  of  Cliarlvinagnenn  IaI.)  -dnd.  Ahnakof  the 
Fr.  Kings  from  741  to  839.    D.  844  a.  d.  ' 

Eg'laiitlne  [Fi-.  eglantine,  probably  akin  to  the  Fr. 
('igijille.  a  "  needle."'  .so  called  on  account  of  its  prickles],  a 
name  of  the  Bo'ga  rubigino'sa.  a  species  of  rose  sometimes 
called  sweetbrier.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  natui-al- 
ized  in  the  U.  S.  The  flower  is  single  and  fragrant.  The 
leaves  also  emit  a  peculiar  fragrant  odor  from  their  russet- 
colored  glands. 

Egae'stoiK Thomas).  A.  M..  E.  M.,  Ph.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in 
the  city  of  New  York  Dec.  9.  I*i3.  grad.  in  1854  from  Yale 
Coll..  went  in  1855  to  Europe  :  was  assistant  in  the  labora- 
tory of  geol.  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and  in  the  palfeonto- 
logical  laboratory  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Paris  :  grad.  at 
the  latter  inst.  in  1860 ;  was  appointed  mineralogi.st  at  the 
Smithsonian  Inst,  in  1861 ;  formed  In  1863  the  plan  for  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Wash.,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  min- 
eralogy and  metallurgv  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  New  York 
in  1864. 

Eg'liuton  and  AVin'ton  i  Archibald  William  Most- 
i.OMERiEi.  Earl  of.  a  Brit.  peer.  b.  Sept.  29.  1812.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  14th  earl  of  Eglinton  In  1819.  In  politics  he  was 
a  conservative.  He  was  appointed  lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  in  1852 
and  in  1858.  A  famous  tournament  occurred  at  his  castle,  a 
magnificent  Gothic  structure,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  12i30 
acres,  in  1839.  and  was  attended  by  Louis  Nap.,  afterward 
emp.    D.  Oct.  1861. 

Eg'iuont  or  Egmond  ^Lamoral),  Coxtst  of.  and 
Prince  de  Gavre.  a  Flemish  nobleman  and  gen.,  b.  in  1522. 
He  was  descended  from  the  dukes  of  Gelderland.  He 
served  in  the  armies  of  Charles  V.  In  1557  he  commanded 
the  cav.  of  the  Sp.  army,  and  defeated  the  Fr.  at  St.  Quentin. 
He  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Gravelines  in  1558.  As  an 
associate  of  William,  prince"  of  Orange,  he  opposed  the  in- 
tolerant and  despotic  ix)licy  of  Philip  II..  but  he  constantly 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  Ch.  He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state  in  1559.  He  ceased  to  act  with 
the  popular  party  after  they  revolted  against  the  Sp.  king, 
but  the  latter  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  and 
sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  Flanders  with  viceregal  power  in 
15ti7.  Alva  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  E..  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  his  death-warrant  from  Philip.  E.  and  count  Horn 
were  arrested,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  June  5,  1.568. 
at  Brussels.  This  cruel  act  provoked  a  gen.  revolt  against 
Philip  II.  A  statue  was  erected  to  E.  in  1865.  (See  Motley, 
Rise  of  the  But.  ReindAic.) 

^  E'gret,  or  Aigret  [the  diminutive  of  the  provincial  Fr. 
egwn  or  aigron,  a  "  heron  "],  a  name  applied  to  several  spe- 
cies of  heron.  The  common  Amer.  E.  (Uerodias  alba)  is  a 
handsome  bird  with  soft  flowing  plumage  and  pure  white. 

Egrlpo,  or  Egripo!^,  a  town  of  Gr.     See  Chalcis. 


E'gypt,  [Gr.  .\'tyvjrTo?  :  Lat.  ^Egyptus  ;  Heb.  Mizr  or  Miz- 
raim  ;  Fr.  Egypte  :  Ger.  Aegypten  ;  Coptic,  Cham  or  Khem  : 
It.  Egitto  ;  Arab.  Jfisr  or  Musr].  a  country  in  the  N.  E.  part 

;  of  Afr..  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean".  E.  by  the  Red  Sea. 

'  S.  by  Nubia.  W.  by  the  Great  Desert.  It  comprises  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataract  of  Ass- 
wan  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  region  Is  renowned  as 
the  home  of  the  first  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  The  area 
of  E.  Proper  is  estimated  at  210.000  sq.  m..  annexed  and  con- 
quered districts,  including  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Darfur.  the 
Soudan,  and  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  being  estimated  at 
1.026.250  sq.  m.  Beside  the  Delta  and  several  oases  in  the 
Desert.  E.  Proper  is  a  valley  about  .VW  m.  long,  confined  be- 
tween 2  ridses  of  barren  limestone  hills,  not  much  over  120<) 

■  ft.  hish.  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  7  m. 
Its  fertility  presents  a  remarkable  conti-ast  to  the  desolation 
on  either  side.  The  most  important  feature  of  E.  is  the  Nile, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  the  country's  fertility.    Its  peri- 

i  odical  overflow  is  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature.  For  several  thousand  5ts. 
the  average  height  and  duration  of  the  inundation  have 
continued  nearly  the  same.    About  100  m.  from  the  sea  its 

'  narrow  valley  expands  into  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  the 

I  Delta.    E.  Proper  is  divided  from  of  old  into  3  dists.— viz. 

!  Masr-el-Bahri.  or  Lower  E.,  El  Wustani,  or  Middle  E.,  and 

I  El  Said,  or  Upper  E. 

The  great  Libyan  desert  west  of  the  Nile  is  diversified 

,  by  oases:  the  Great  Oasis  and  the  oasLs  of  .Seewah  (anc. 
Ammonium).  The  date-palm,  grapevine,  and  flg  tree  flour- 
ish in  this  oasis,  but  all  E.  is  destitute  of  forests  :  some  have 

!  been  planted  by  the  khedive  in  the  Delta,  and  the  annual 
i-ainfall  has  been  increased  thereby.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably drj- :  rain  seldom  falls  in  Upper  E.  In  the  Delta  the 
mean  temperature  of  winter  is  about  54°  F..  and  that  of 
summer  82°.  A  hot  S.  wind  (khamseen  or  simoomi  prevails 
for  2  months  in  spring.  During  8 months  the  N.  wind  blows. 
The  Nile  begins  to  overflow  in  July,  and  continues  to  rise 
until  Sept.  In  Oct.  the  coimtry  re.sembles  a  sea.  in  which 
the  towns  appear  as  islands.  After  the  inundation  has  sub- 
sided, grain  and  seeds  are  sown,  and  nature  displays  the 
brightest  green  in  the  months  of  Dec.  and  Jan.  The'  chief 
productions   are   wheat,  barley,    maize,  cotton,  tobacco. 

1  sugar,  beans,  millet,  duixah.  indigo,  hemp.  flax,  onions,  clo- 
ver, oranges,  figs,  and  grapes.  Two  crops  are  raised  in  a 
yr.  on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

Minerals,  Animals.  Etc. — Limestone,  sandstone,  and  red 
granite  or  syenite  are  abundant.  Between  Asswan  and 
Esneh  is  an  extensive  sandstone  formation.  The  Pyramids 
are  built  of  limestone  quarried  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  Jebel 
Mokattem,  between  the  Nile  and  Suez,  is  a  tract  covered  with 
the  silicLfied  trunks  of  trees.  The  soil  of  Ixjwer  E.  consist,-^ 
of  a  dark-brown  mould  or  argillaceous  loam  mixed  with 
sand.  Among  the  minerals  of  E.  ai-e  alabaster,  porph>Ty. 
and  emeralds.  The  prin.  wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  hyena, 
jackal,  antelope,  crocodile,  and  jerboa.  The  domestic  ani- 
mals of  E.  are  camels,  horses,  homed  cattle,  asses,  sheep, 
etc.  Among  the  birds  are  the  vulture  and  the  ibis.  The  flora 
abounds  in  dicotyledonous  plants,  as  the  acacia.  The  prin. 
trees  are  the  date-palm,  the  doum-palm.  the  sycamore,  the 
cypress,  and  the  tamarisk.  Among  the  indigenous  plants 
are  the  papyrus,  the  lotus,  a  species  of  water-lily,  and  the 
Acacia  vera  (or  ni/oticat.  from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained. 
The  Turks  have  been  the  ruling  class  in  E.  since  they  con- 
quered the  country.  The  Bedouins,  whose  number  is  esti- 
mated at  about  4<.vi.(»3.  are  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the 
Ai-abs,  whUe  the  Arabs  of  the  towns  and  the  Fellahs  are  be- 
lieved to  descend  from  a  mixture  of  the  anc.  Arabs  and  the 
anc.  Egyptians.  The  Copts  are  the  unmLxed  descendants  of 
the  an'c".  Eg.vptians.  Nominally.  E.  is  still  a  pashalic  of 
Tur..  but  in  1841  a  hatti-sherif  made  the  rule  over  it  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Mehemet  AU.  In  1866  the  sultan,  at  the 
request  of  Ismail  Pasha,  chansred  the  law  of  succession  so 
as  to  make  the  pashalic  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Inhabs.  are  Mohammedans  of  the 
Sunnite  sect.  Amons  the  Mohammedan  high  schools,  the 
one  which  is  connected  with  the  Mosque  al  Azhar  at  Cain>. 
often  called  the  Univ.  of  Cairo,  is  the  most  celebrated.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Arabic  learning,  and 
had  sometimes  as  many  as  20.0(.iO  students :  and  even  at 
present  it  attracts  .students  from  aU  parts  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan world.  Great  progress  in  the  cause  of  education  was 
made  by  the  establishment  in  18C8  of  govt,  schools  in  the 
large  towns.  These  schools  number  about  4000  pupils,  and 
embrace  both  piimarj-  and  secondary  instruction. 

Fop'/lation.  Etc.— The  pop.  of  E.  Proper  is  5,517,000,  and 
^vith  its  dependencies  is  17.419.980.  The  2  largest  cities  are 
Cairo,  the  cap.,  and  Alexandria.  The  revenue  in  the  budsret 
for  1880  was  estimated  at  $42,808,110.  the  expenditures  at 
S39.558.110:  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1880  was  S4«?9. 76.5.- 
200.  The  commerce  of  E.  is  very  large,  but  consists  larsrely 
of  goods  carried  in  transit.  In  the  yr.  1879  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  amounted  to  560,900.(.XX)  piastres,  and  of  the 
exports  to  999,5(.X),(X)0  piastres.  To  the  entire  foreign  trade 
(t.  Brit,  contributed  53  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  was  divided 
between  Fr.,  Aus..  It.,  and  Hus..  in  descending  proportions. 
The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  and  numbers  lo.CXXinien. 
The  Egyptian  navy  comprised,  at  the  end  of  June  IS^).  2 
frigates.  2  corvettes.  3  large  yachts  for  the  use  of  the  khe- 
dive. and  4  gunboats,  the  whole  of  a  bunlen  of  16.476  tons. 
The  commerce  of  the  world  has  derived  great  advantages 
from  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  opened  for  na\i- 
gation  Nov.  17.  1869.  The  number  and  tonnase  of  vessels 
which  passed  through  the  canal  in  1SS»  was  2017,  with  4,378,- 
064  tonnage. 

Am-ient  History  and  Monuments.— The  sacred  hist,  of  the 
Hebs.  informs  us  that  the  Eg>-ptians  were  descendants  of 
Ham.  The  first  mortal  who  reigned  t^>ver  all  E.  was  Menes. 
the  founder  of  the  first  of  30  dynasties.  He  founded  Mem- 
phis. The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  built  by  a  king  of 
the  4th  d\Tiasty,  and  is  among  the  oldest  Eg)T)tian  monu- 
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ments  that  are  extant.  Among  the  oldest  cities  of  E.  was 
Thebes,  the  temples  and  palaces  of  wliich  are  the  most  mag- 
nificent ruins  on  the  '_'!"!>i^.     Amoii'_' »'!-  fanviw  Vin..-^  ..f  tlie 


Sphinx  and  Pj-ramkl. 


P^ith  dyiia>ty  was  the  warlike  Osirtesen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Grs.  Amenemha,  a  king  of  the  12th  dynasty,  excavated 
Lake  Moeris  and  constructed  the  famous  Labyrinth.  It  con- 
tained 12  palaces  and  3000  saloons.  After  the  14tli  dynasty 
tlie  Hyksos  or  "  shepherd  kings,"  who  were  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, niled  over  Lower  E.  for  several  centuries.  With  the  isth 
dynasty,  about  1525  b.  c.  commences  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  Egyptian  hist,  and  the  greatness  of  Thebes.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  the  Theban  kings  were  Amenoph  L, 
Thothmes  I.,  Thothmes  IIL,  Amenoph  IL  and  III.,  and 
Horns,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  Sethos  and  Rameses  II.  of 
the  19th.  These  kings  builded  the  grand  temples  and  pala- 
ces of  Karnak  and  Luxor.  Their  conquests  and  victories 
over  the  Assyrians,  Ethiopians,  and  other  nations  are  re- 
corded on  obelisks,  temples,  and  tombs.  Among  the  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty  was  Psammetichus,  who  began  to  reign 
about  670  b.  c,  and  favored  the  immigration  of  the  Grs.  into 
E.  A  revival  of  art  occurred  in  his  long  reign.  His  son  and 
successor,  Necho,  defeated  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  E.  was 
conquered  about  .525  b.  c,  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per.,  but  re- 
gained its  independence  under  Amyrtseus,  a  king  of  the  28th 
dynasty.  In  the  yr.  350  b.  c.  E.  was  again  conquered  by  Darius 
Ochus,  king  of  Per.  In  332  b.  c.  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
vaded E.  The  next  year  founded  Alexandria,  and  partially 
Hellenized  the  country,  but  the  Egyptians  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  E.  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
kingdom  under  several  Gr.  or  Macedonian  kings  named 
Ptolemy.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Koms.,  who  became  masters  of  E.  about  30  b.  c,  Alexandria 
was  a  famous  centre  of  learning  and  philos.  as  well  as  a 
great  commercial  emporium. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  nation  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  writing,  and  the  practice  of  covering  their 
obelisks  and  the  walls  of  temples  with  bas-reliefs  and  hiero- 
glyphic sjTnbols,  which  recorded  historical  events,  and  rep- 
resented their  social  customs  and  private  life.  The  govt, 
was  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy.  The  pi-iests  were  the 
real  governing  body,  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence. The  chief  priests  were  the  judges  of  the  land,  the 
councillors  of  the  sovereign,  the  legislators,  and  the  guard- 
ians of  the  great  mysteries.  The  king  himself  was  ancient- 
ly a  priest.  The  anc.  Egyptians  were  believers  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  they  worshipped  beasts,  reptiles,  and  even  vegetables. 
They  were  brave  in  war,  and  less  cruel  than  the  Assyrians. 
They  excelled  in  magic  arts,  and  had  made  much  progress 
in  various  sciences  before  the  time  of  Moses.  They  carried 
astron.  to  the  highest  point  it  could  attain  without  modern 
instruments.  They  were  well  versed  in  geom.,  arith.,  mechs., 
hydraulics,  and  chem.  More  than  1000  yrs.  before  Phidias 
they  had  attained  proficiency  in  sculpture.  In  their  tem- 
ples and  palaces  we  see  grandeur  of  fonn,  taste  in  design, 
finish  in  decoration,  and  an  expression  of  repose.  Among 
the  arts  in  which  they  acquired  skill  was  music,  and  they 
played  on  the  harp,  lyre,  and  sistrum  during  the  12th  dy- 
nasty. They  also  fabricated  glass  bottles  and  beads,  some 
of  which  are  marked  with  symbols  indicating  a  date  of  1500 
b.  c.  Women  were  so  well  treated  that  their  condition  was 
more  favorable  in  E.  than  in  other  anc.  nations.  According 
to  Strabo,  there  were  3  castes— priests,  soldiers,  and  hus- 
bandmen.   The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  indelible. 

Modern  History.— When  the  Rom.  empire  was  divided,  on 
the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395  a.  d.,  E.  became  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  East.  For  several  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  (306-337  a.  d.),  E.  was  dis- 
turbed by  religious  controversies  between  the  different  sects 
of  Christians,  who  were  numerous  there.  The  Arians  and 
orthodox  caused  much  bloodshed  in  E.  In  640  a.  d.  the 
Arabs,  under  Omar,  invaded  E.  The  oppressed  Egvjjtians 
offered  little  resistance,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country 
was  easily  eff.-ct.-d  in  Dec.  (UO.  AlMnit  970  a.  d.  E.  was  con- 
quered by  tlie  P'atimitc  dyiuisty,  under  which  Cairo  became 
the  cap.  Saladin  olitaiiied  tlie  sovereign  power  as  sultan  of 
E.  about  1170.  He  d.  in  1193,  leaving  several  .sons,  among 
whom  his  empire  was  divided.  Louis  IX.  of  Fr.  conducted 
a  crusade  against  E.  in  1248.  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Saracens.  In  1250  the  govt,  was  revolutionized  by  the 
Mamelukes,  who  usurped  the  chief  power.  This  counti-y 
was  conquered  in  1517  by  the  Ottoman  sultan,  Selim  I.,  who 
reduced  it  to  a  Tur.  prov.  The  turbulent  Mamelukes 
afterward  filled  the  country  with  disorder,  and  under  their 
domination  it  was  invaded  by  the  Fr.  in  1798.  A  Fi-.  army 
of  about  3.5,000  men.  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  arrived  at 
Alexandria  in  1798.  This  expedition  was  accompanied  bv  a 
large  number  of  .savants  and  artists.  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Mamelukes  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyi-amids,  and  took 
Cairo.    The  conquest  of  E.  was  soon  completed.    The  Fr. 


savants  and  artists  explored  the  topography,  nat.  hist.,  and 
antiquities  of  E.,  and  obtained  materials  for  a  great  de- 
scriptive work.  Description  de  VEejypte,  etc.  In  Aug.  1799 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Fr.  After  several  battles,  the  Fr. 
were  expelled  in  1801.  Mehemet  Ali  was  appointed  pasha 
of  Cairo  in  1804,  and  massacred  a  large  number  of  the  Mam- 
elukes in  1811.  Mehemet  Ali  d.  Aug.  2,  1849.  The  rulers  of 
his  dynasty  are  Ibrahim  Pasha  (d.  Nov.  10,  1848).  Abbas 
Pasha,  Said  Pasha  (1854-63),  Ismail  I.  (1863-79),  and  the  pres- 
ent sovereign,  Mohamed  Tewfik  (b.  Nov.  19, 1852 ;  married, 
Jan.  10,  1873,  to  princess  Emineh,  daughter  of  El  Hamv 
Pasha).    To  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  every  source  of 

.  venue  was  given  to  foreigners,  and  a  revolution  broke 

lit  m  1^82.  The  Eng.  intervened,  Alexandria  was  bom- 
iMidcd  July  11,  1882,  and  after  a  short  invasion  under  Sir 
(r.irnet  W'olseley,  E.  was  restored  to  order.    (See  Bunsen, 

{'i/i/lilens  Stellein  der  Weltyeschichte,  and  Lepsius,  Denkmater 
ini-  Atf/yiiten  nnd  Aetliiopien.)  Alfred  Flinch. 

EfjJ  ptiaii  Architecture  is  characterized  by  simplic- 
it\,  solidity,  and  heaviness  of  structure.  The  pyramid, 
though  not  peculiar  to  E.  A.,  lent  its  solidity  to  all  the  im- 
portant buildings,  the  walls  of  which  generally  incline  in- 
ward, and  are  never  more  than  one  story  high.  The  use  of 
columns  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  safety  or  strength, 
tlie  shafts  being  very  large  and  short,  and  set  very  near  each 
other.  Burnt  or  sun-dried  brick,  granite,  limestone,  marble, 
syenite,  and  a  great  variety  of  materials  were  employed. 
The  roof  of  important  buildings  was  of  great  masses  of  stone, 
requii-ing  the  use  of  numerous  interior  columns.  All  build- 
ings, with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  rectangular.  The 
decorations  were  chiefly  hieroglyphic.  It  is  a  great  mystery 
how  the  anc.  Egj'ptian  builders  could  have  raised  to  position 
the  prodigious  blocks  of  stone  which  they  employed. 

E^^yptiaii  Vulture.    See  Vulture. 

Ell reii berg,  a'ren-berg  (Christian  Gottfried),  M.  D..  a 
Ger.  naturalist  and  microscopist,  b.  at  Delitzsch,  in  Prus. 
Sax.,  Apr.  19,  1795;  studied  med.  at  Leipsic,  and  grad.  as 
>[.  D.  in  1818.  Wrote  Phys.  Symbols  of  Birds,  Insects,  etc.  (in 
Lat.),  and  The  Infusoria  as  Perfect  Organisms.  He  dis- 
covered that  cretaceous  and  other  strata  of  great  extent 
are  comprised  of  microscopic  organisms.    D.  June  27,  1876. 

Elireiibreitsteiii,  a'ren-tarit-stin  (i.  e.  "  honor's  broad 
stone"),  a  fortified  town  of  P^us.,  on  the  Rhine,  opposite 
Coblentz,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
It  is  at  the  ba.se  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  summit  of  whicli 
stands  the  citadel  of  E.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  400  ft.  above 
the  water,  inaccessible  on  3  sides,  and  defended  on  the  N. 
and  only  assailable  front  by  a  double  intrenchment.  It  was 
besieged  without  success  in  1688  by  the  Fr.,  who  took  it  af- 
ter a  long  siege  in  1799.  The  citadel  was  rebuilt  in  1815  liy 
the  Piiis.  The  present  construction  has  been  regarded  as 
impregnable  except  to  famine.    Pop.  about  5692. 

Eichliorn,  ik'honi  (Johann  Gottfried),  a  Ger.  scholar 
and  biblical  critic,  b.  at  Dorenzimmem  Oct.  16,  1752.  He 
was  ed.  at  Gottingen,  became  prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  at  Jena 
in  1775,  and  of  Oriental  and  Vjiblical  lit.  at  Gottingen  178s, 
which  office  he  filled  nearly  ;38  yrs.  As  a  biblical  critic  he  be- 
longs to  the  rationalistic  school.  Wrote  Irdroduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  Irdrodiiction  to  the  N.  T.,  and  a  Hist,  of  Lit.  from,  its 
Oriqin  to  the  Most  Eecent  Times.    D.  June  25,  1827. 

Eidef  (I'der)  Duck  [Old  Icelandic  ^et^r],  a  name  applied 
to  a  genus  of  sea-ducks  (Somatena)  natives  of  the  N.  circum- 
polar  region.  The  male  of  Somaieria  mollissima  is  white,  wit  li 
the  under  parts,  rump,  quills,  and  crown  black  ;  the  female 
reddish-brown,  transversely  marked  with  darker  shades. 
During  incubation  the  female  deposits  in  the  nest  the  down 
which  she  plucks  from  her  breast.  When  this  is  removed 
by  the  hunters  she  furnishes  more.  This  down  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Eisenacli,  I'ze-nahk,  a  town  of  Ger.,  in  Saxe- Weimar,  on 
the  river  Horsel  and  on  the  R.  R.  from  Leipsic  to  Cassel. 
about  48  m.  W.  of  Weimar.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  memorable  as  the  place  of  refuge  in  which  Luther 
was  secreted  10  months  (1521-22),  having  been  carried  there 
for  safety  by  his  friend  the  elector  of  Sax.    Pop.  18,624. 

Els'leben,  a  town  of  Prus.  Sax.,  about  20  m.  W.  of 
Halle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  R.  R.  It  has  an  old 
castle  and  a  gymnasium.  Martin  Luther  was  b.  here  Nov. 
10.  1483,  and  d.  here  Feb.  18,  1.546.    Pop.  18.187. 

Eject'inent  [Lat.  ejec'tiofir'nue,  from  ejic'lo,  ^ec'tnm,  to 
"  cast  out "],  in  law,  is  a  7ma'ed  action,  as  it  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  recover  the  possession  of  land,  and  damages  for 
the  wrongful  withholding  of  it,  though  the  damages  are 
nominal.  Originally,  it  was  a  "possessory"  action — i.e. 
adapted  to  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land.  By  a 
series  of  fictions  it  finally  came  to  be  a  convenient  means  of 
testing  the  title.  Should  the  plaintiff  succeed  in  his  action, 
he  has  also  an  independent  cause  of  action  for  the  loss  of 
profits  sustained  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  wrongful  pos- 
session. This  is  known  as  an  action  of  trespass  for  mesne 
(intermediate)  profits.  In  some  of  the  Amer.  States — e.  r/. 
N.  Y.— this  cause  of  action  may  be  united  with  the  action 
of  E.  The  recovery  would,  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
commonly  be  limited  to  the  mesne  profits  for  the  last  6  yrs. 

Else'is  [from  the  Gr.  eAatov,  "oil  "],  a  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Palmaceae.  The  E.  Guineen'sis,  or  oil- 
palm,  a  native  of  W.  Afr.,  pividuces  the  palm  oil  which  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Afr.,  and  bears  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fruit,  from  the  outer  fleshy  rind  <  ir 
coating  of  which  the  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water. 
This  oil  is  made  into  soap  more  readily  than  any  other 
known  oil.  A  still  further  supply  of  oilcan  be  obtaine<i 
from  the  fruit  by  treatment  of  the  boiled  fruit.  This  is 
called  "  palm-nut  oil."  This  species  and  others  of  the  genus 
have  been  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  tropical  Amer., 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  oil.  They  also  yield  a 
pleasant  alcoholic  drink. 

Elaeococ'ca  [from  the  Gr.  eAaioi',  "oil."  and  k6kko%.  a 
"ben-y  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
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Maoea?.  I'seful  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  sevei-al 
species.  A  tree  called  K.  rerriico'ca  is  cultivated  in  Mauritius 
and  Japan  for  its  oil,  wliich  is  used  for  burninfr.  One  or 
more  species  in  (,'lii.  yield  dryintr  oils,  used  in  that  country 
for  preparing  varnishes  and  paints. 

Kla?odeii'droii  [from  the  Gr.  i-KaLov.  "  oil,"  and  SecSpoi', 
a  "tree  "J.  a  srenus  of  trees  belon«:ins  to  the  order  Celas- 
tracea".  E.  cixk-eiim,  commonly  called  saffron-wood,  grows 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  prized  for  build- 
ing and  cabinet-work.  E.  glaucvm,  found  in  S.  India,  is 
called  the  Ceylon  tea  tree.  Some  of  the  species  yield  a 
fixed  oil  reseml)ling  oil  of  olives. 

Ela»:aba'liis,  or  Heliogabaliis  [Fr.  Elagahale  or 
Il^titKiabni'r].  iM.xucis  Aurelius  Antoninus),  a  Rom.  emp.,  b. 
at  Aiitioch  in  -.iiU  a.  d.  His  original  name  was  Varits  Avi- 
Tis  Bassiants,  but  on  being  appointed  a  priest  of  the  god 
whom  the  Syrians  called  Elagabal.  he  assumed  that  name. 
Caracalla  was  assassinated  Apr.  8,  217  a.  d.,  and  Macrinus 
was  proclaimed  emp.  Apr.  11,  217.  E.  was  proclaimed  emp. 
by  the  army  in  .S>Tia  May  16,  218.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Macrinus  and  E.  June  8,  218,  and  Macrinus  was  put 
to  death  some  days  afterward.  E.  was  cruel,  and  indulged 
in  e.Kcessive  debauchery.  He  wasassassinated  by  his  soldiers 
Mar.  11,  222,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Severus. 

Ela'in  [from  the  Gr.  eAaiov,  "oil"],  that  portion  of  oil 
or  fat  which  remains  litiuid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  the 
oily  principle  of  solid  fats.  It  is  generally  called  oleiu.  (See 
Fats  and  Oils.) 

E'lani,  the  name  in  the  Bible  and  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  part  of  the  anc.  Per.  empire  called  Susiana  and 
Cissia,  by  the  Gi^s.     Shushan  or  Susa  was  its  chief  city. 

E'laiid  [Dut.  for  elk],  a  name  incorrectly  applied  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa  to  the  {Bo^-elap/ius  oreas),  the 
largest  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  5 
ft.  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  nearly  straight  homs  about 


Eland. 

114  ft.  long,  less  slender  in  the  body  and  limbs  than  most 
antelopes.  It  has  a  large  protuberance  on  the  larynx.  The 
E.  are  gregarious  and  found  in  large  herds  in  S.  Afr.  The 
flesh  is  highly  pi-ized.  The  species  has  been  bred  in  Eng. 
with  success.    It  is  called  imjtoofo  or  pohv  by  the  natives. 

Elaiiet.     See  Kite. 

Elap'ldie  [Lat.  elaps],  a  family  of  venomous  snakes,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Amer.,  Australia,  etc.  Three  species  are 
found  in  the  U.  S.  The  Elaps  fiilvhts  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest snakes  known,  having  bands  of  jet  black,  carmine 
red.  and  golden  yellow. 

Elater'idse  [Gr.  eXanqpiov,  a  "  driver  "],  a  family  of  serri- 
corn  Coleoptera,  ha^^ng  a  narrow,  elongated  body,  and  dis- 
tini,'uished  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  spine  projecting 
from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prosternum,  and  a  groove 
or  socket  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  spine.  If  they  fall 
on  their  back,  they  recover  their  feet  by  a  -s-iolent  muscular 
effort,  which  throws  them  into  the  air  with  a  jerk  and  a 
clicking  sound.  Hence  they  are  called  click-beetle,  snap- 
bug,  etc.  Their  larva^  are  the  wireworms  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
are  vei-y  desti-uctive  to  growing  crops.  The  firefly  of  tropi- 
cal Amer.  is  Pyrophorns  iiocfilncfs. 

Elate'riuni  [Gr.  iKarripiof,  a  '"cathartic,"  from  eAoui/w, 
to  "  force  "],  a  drug  obtained  from  the  Ecbali'im  ur/resfe,  or 
wild  cucumber,  called  also  squirting  cucumber.  It  Is  an 
annual  belonging  to  the  order  Cucurbitaces.  with  a  trailing 
stem,  heart-shaped  leaves,  lobed  and  toothed,  yellow  flow- 
ers, axillary :  fruit  grayish-green,  about  II4  int-h  long, 
covered  with  soft  prickles.  The  frait  in  parting  from  its 
stalk  expels  the  seeds,  along  with  a  mucus,  through  the 
opening  in  which  the  stalk  was  inserted.  E.  is  contained  in 
the  thick  green  mucus  surrounding  the  seeds.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  cathartic,  and  is  very  irritating  to 
the  eyes  and  skin.  The  active  principle  called  elaterin  is 
obtained  from  it.    E.  is  sometimes  used  hi  dropsy. 

E'latli  [Heb.  E/ofh.  "trees:"  Lat.  ^Ela'mi.oi-  Ehi'na],  a 
town  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  valley  El  Ghor  in  Iduma?a.  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  arm  of  the  Ked  Sea  mow  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
.\kabah).  near  lat.  29°  30'  X.,  Ion.  30°  E..  10  m.  E.  of  Petra. 
It  was  conquered  by  King  Da\"id.  and  imder  Solomon  be- 
came an  impcjitant  commercial  emporium.  It  continued  to 
be  a  seaport  of  importance  under  the  Roms,  It  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders  in  1116,  was  lost  in  1167,  and  after  that  fell 
into  decay.    It  stood  on  or  near  the  spot  now  qccupied  by 


the  fortress  of  Akabah,  which  is  held  by  a  small  garrison 
of  Egvptiau  troops ;  has  extensive  ruins. 

El'ba  [Fr.  Elbe;  anc.  Il'va  and  ^E/ha'lki :  Gr.  AifloAia], 
an  island  of  It.  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Corsica  and 
Tuscany,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
about  5  m.  wide.  It  is  about  18  m.  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  2].^  to  10  m.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  E.  was 
designated  as  the  residence  of  Nap.  I.,  who  removed  to  it 
ui  May  1814  and  escaped  in  Feb.  1815.    Pop.  21,755. 

Elbe,  elb  [anc.  Al'bi" ;  Bohemian,  La'be ;  Dut.  £7'r«],  a 
river  of  Ger.,  rises  in  the  X.  E.  part  of  Bohemia,  one  of  its 
sources  being  about  4.500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  flows  in  a 
gen.  X.  W.  direction,  intersects  Sax.  and  Prus.,  and  enters 
the  Ger.  Ocean  near  Cuxhaven,  draining  an  area  of  59.000 
sq.  m.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  70  m.  the  E.  is  several  m. 
wide,  and  has  large  affluents.  Vessels  drawing  14  ft.  ascend 
as  far  as  Hamburg,  above  which  point  it  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  by  .small  steamers.     Length,  about  700  m. 

Einberfeld,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prus.,  on  the  Wip- 
per,  16  m.  E.  of  Diisseldorf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railway.  It  extends  a  distance  of  several  m.  along  a  valley. 
Barmen,  also  a  considerable  town,  joins  upon  the  E.  part  of 
E.     Pop.  93,.5a3. 

El'bert  (Samuel"),  a  Revolutionary  officer,  b.  in  S.  C.  in 
174:^.  He  distinguished  himself  as  col.  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. In  1785  he  became  gov.  of  Ga.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  maj.-gen.  of  militia.    D.  Xov.  2,  1788. 

Elbrooz',  Elbruz,  or  Elburz,  a  range  of  mts.  in 
Per.,  fomiing  the  connecting  chain  between  the  Anti-Taurus 
and  the  Kuen-Lun.  The  E.  extends  nearly  parallel  with  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  forms  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  basin  of  that  sea.  The  highest  point  is  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Demavend,  20,000  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea.  This 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  loftiest  range  and  summit  in  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Mt.  Elbrooz 
has  an  altitude  of  18,.526  ft. 

Elees'aites,  or  Elkesaites,  a  sect  of  Essenian  Ebion- 
ites,  or  of  Jewish  Chrs.  who  mingled  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity in  their  doctrines,  adding  to  them  certain  pagan  or 
Gnostic  views  and  magical  practices.  This  sect  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  centurj',  and 
probably  lasted  till  the  4th  centurj'. 

Elcbingeu,  el'king-en,  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 
8  m.  X.  E.  of  Ulm.  Here,  Oct.  13,  1805,  Xey  defeated  the 
Aus..  from  which  victorj'  he  was  created  duke  of  Elehingen. 

El'der  [F^.  sureau  ;  Ger.  JIolu»c/er]  (Sambu'cug).  a  genus 
of  slu'ubby  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoliaceae. 
The  common  E.  iSambnciis  nigra)  is  indigenous  to  Europe 
and  parts  of  Asia  and  X.  Afr.  It  sometimes  attains  the  size 
of  a  small  tree,  having  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  cjTnes  of 
creamy  white  flowers,  and  small  black  benies,  3-seeded. 
The  young  shoots  contain  a  great  deal  of  pith.  The  com- 
mon E.  (S'aiiibi/a/s  Canadensis)  of  X.  Amer.  grows  from  5  to 
10  ft.  high.  Another  Amer.  species  is  the  red-berried  E. 
(Sambvcus  pvbens).  which  is  found  in  rocky  woods  and 
among  mts.  The  Sanibucus  glavca  grows  in  the  W.  There 
is  also  a  scarlet -fruited  E.  {Sanibucus  rac^mosa)  found  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  prized  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  in  G.  Brit.  The  dwarf  E.  or  danewort  iSambvciis 
Ebi/his)  is  found  in  G.  Brit.  The  flowers  of  the  E.  are  used 
in  meri.,  and  E. -flower  water,  employed  in  perfumer}-,  is 
(lisrillt/d  from  them.    'Wine  is  also  made  from  the  berries. 

El'don  (John  Scott),  Earl  of,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng.,  b. 
at  Xewcastle  June  4,  1751,  ed.  at  Ox.  :  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1776  ;  after  4  yrs.  of  moderate  success,  he  gained  great  dis- 
tinction ;  became  in  1783  a  member  of  Pari.,  in  which  he 
supported  Mr.  Pitt,  and  showed  himself  an  able  debater. 
He  was  appointed  solicitor-gen.  in  1788.  and  atty.-gen.  in 
1793.  In  1799  he  became  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  was  created  Baron  Eldon.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry  by  Mr.  Adduigton  in  1801,  Lord  E. 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  to  fill  that 
office  under  several  successive  administrations  for  26  >ts., 
except  an  interval  of  nearly  a  jt.  in  1806-07.  His  reputation 
as  a  judge  was  very  high,  but  as  a  statesman  his  merit  was 
not  great.  He  was  an  enemy  of  rehgious  liberty,  and  op- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  parliamentary 
reform.  He  received  the  title  of  earl  in  1821.  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  gi'cat  seal  when  Canning  became  prime 
minister  in  1827.  D.  Jan.  13,  18.38.  His  brother  William  was 
an  eminent  judge,  and  bore  the  title  of  Lord  StoweU. 

Eldo'ra,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  la.,  on  R.R.  and  the  Iowa 
River,  about  66  m.  X.  X.  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  a  State 
reform  school.    Pop.  1870.  12&S :  1880,  1584. 

El  Dora'do,  a  Sp.  tenn  signifying  "  golden "  region, 
was  the  name  given  in  the  16th  century  to  a  country  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  in  S.  Amer.  between  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Orinoco.  This  region  was  represented  as  abounding  in 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  term  El  Dorado  is  used  to 
express  a  land  of  boundless  wealth. 

El  Dorado,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Kan.,  situ- 
ated on  Walnut  River,  lias  a  large  public  school  building  and 
good  water-power.    Pop.  1880.  1411. 

Eldred,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Eleanor  (el'e-nor)  [Fr.  Elionore]  of  Guiexne.  queen  of 
Fr..  and  subsequently  queen  of  Eng..  b.  about  1122  :  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  duKe  of  A(iuitaine.  and  was 
married  in  11:37  to  Louis  VII.  of  Fr.  :  in  1152  she  was  divorced 
from  Louis,  and  was  soon  married  to  Henry  II.  of  Eng.  It 
appeai-s  that  she  instigated  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father  dlenrv  II.),  who  impiisoneil  her  for  15  yrs.  She  acted 
as  regent  while  her  son.  Richard  I.,  conducted  a  crusade  to 
Pal.     1).  1203.  ^   ^  ,     ,, 

Eleat'Io  Sfliool,  a  system  of  philos.  founded  by  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Elea,  who  flourished  about  a^V)  b.  c.  While  the 
Ionic  school  gave  their  attention  to  outward  nature,  the 
E.  philos.  directed  their  speculations  to  the  idea  of  Being  in 
itself,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  only  object  of  real 
knowledge.    Time,  space,  and  motion  they  considered  as 


phantasms,  t-aused  bvtlie  deceivinj;:  seuses,  and  incapable  of 
scientific  explanation.  They  distinsuished  between  the 
pure  reason  and  common  iinderstanding,  which  judges  ac- 
cording to  the  imprcssiuiis  <  if  sense.  Pamienides  and  Zeno 
were  the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Xenoplianes. 

Eleoaiupaiie'  (In'idci),  a  prenns  of  plants  belongins  to 
the  order  Composite.  The  common  E.  {Inula  IbUniam')  is 
indigenous  to  Middle  and  S.  Europe,  and  grows  in  various 
I)arts  of  tlie  U.  S.  The  root  somewhat  resembles  camphor 
in  taste,  and  lias  sudorific  and  diuretic  properties.  It  con- 
tains the  principles  hdeiuii  or  E.  camphor,  and  vmlin,  which 
resembles  starch. 

Elec'tioii  [Lat.  elec'do,  from  dec'tum  (from  f,  "  out,"  and 
/f'f/o.  to -gather"),  to  "choose,"  to  "read"],  in  law.  The 
law  frequently  imposes  upon  a  party  the  duty  to  choose  be- 
tween 2  incoiisistent  or  alternative  rights  or  claims.  This 
obligation  may  present  itself  in  all  branches  of  the  law,  and 
often  occurs  as  a  rule  of  practice.  In  a  court  of  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  equity,  there  may  be  a  case  of  E.  where  a 
contract  is  to  be  performed  in  tlie  alternative,  as  where  an 
in.surance  company  stipulates  that  in  case  of  loss  of  a  build- 
ing by  fire  it  may  cither  i>ay  its  value  or  rebuild.  In  such  a 
case. "should  the  company  elect  to  rebuild,  its  E.  would  be 
irrevocable.  It  may  also  happen  that  a  creditor  will  have  a 
right,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  elect  one  of  2 
persons  as  his  debtor.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  law 
of  agency,  when  an  agent  purchases  goods  on  credit  for  an 
undisclosed  prin.  ;  the  sellei",  on  subsequently  discovering 
the  prin.,  may  elect  to  regard  the  sale  as  having  been  made 
to  him  or  to  the  agent,  as' he  may  see  fit.  An  instance  of  E. 
in  the  case  of  real  estate  is  that  of  dower  in  land  which  the 
husband  exchanged  for  other  land.  The  widow  has  her 
choice  to  take  dower  in  either  parcel,  but  slie  cannot  take 
it  in  both.  In  courts  of  equity  the  doctrine  of  E.  assimies 
great  importance.  E.  in  procedure  may  take  place  in  the 
choice  of  remedies :  as  where  an  owner  has  been  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  a  chattel,  he  may  elect  to  sue  for  its  value 
or  for  the  chattel  itself.  A  court  will  in  some  cases  require 
a  party  to  an  action  to  elect  as  between  inconsistent  allega- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  action.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Election,  in  politics,  is  the  choice  of  public  officers  by 
those  persons  who  possess  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  distin- 
guished from  "appointment,"  which  is  such  choice  made 
by  superior  officers.  Popular  E.  were  held  in  the  Rom. 
comi/ia  and  the  Athenian  popular  assemblies  ;  but  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  tlie  Rom.  empire  E.  became  ob- 
s(jlete.  E.  reappear  in  media;val  Europe  in  the  choice  of 
rep.  burgesses,  who  stood  for  the  third  estate.  Certain 
rulers,  as  the  Ger.  emps.,  the  kings  of  Poland,  and  the 
doges  of  Venice,  were  also  elected,  but  not  as  popular  reps. 
In  no  other  European  country  did  the  E.  of  reps,  become  so 
important  in  the  .Middle  Ages  as  in  Eng.  ;  and  the  rep.  sys- 
tems of  other  nations  have  been  chiefiy  imitations  of,  and  in 
some  cases  improvements  upon,  the  Eng.  system.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  U.  S.  E.  are  called  i/iiYcf  when 
officers  are  chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  their  constituency; 
indirect,  when  electors  are  cliosen  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
ignating the  persons  who  shall  exercise  official  powers. 

Elec'tor  [Fr.  eleclenr  ;  Ger.  Kiirfiirsl ;  Lat.  elfc'tor.  from 
d'igo,  elec'dim,  to  "choose"],  a  title  of  those  Ger.  princes 
who  had  the  right  of  electing  the  emp.  of  Ger.  There 
were  originally  (12.i6  a.  u.)  7— namely,  the  E.  of  Cologne, 
IMentz,  Treves,  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Sax.,  and  the  E. 
Palatine.  The  first  3  were  abps.  of  Cologne,  !Mentz,  and 
Treves.  Changes  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  const, 
of  this  electoral  body,  especially  in  1692,  when  the  electorate 
or  dignity  of  E.  was  conferred  on  the  dukes  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg,  who  were  afterward  styled  E.  of  Hanover.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  Ger.  empire  in  1806,  the  office  became 
obsolete,  but  the  title  was  retained  by  the  rulers  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  until  IsCii;.  when  that  state  was  united  to  Prus. 

Electoral  ('oiuinissioii.     See  Pres.  Electoral  Com. 

Electors,  in  the  political  system  of  the  U.  S.,  is  the 
title  of  the  persons  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  elect  the  Pres.  and  ^'.-P.  Each  State  diooses 
a  number  of  E.  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  members  it 
sends  to  both  houses  of  Cong.  No  senator  or  i-ep.,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  U.  S.,  can 
be  appointed  an  E.  The  E.  must  be  chosen  on  the  same  day 
in  all  tlie  States—?,  e.  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
^Monday  in  Nov.  The  const,  ordains  that  the  E.  shall  meet 
in  their  respective  States  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Dec, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  Pres.  and  V.-P..  one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhab.  of  the  same  State  with  themselves  ; 
and  they  shall  make  distiiiet  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Pres.,  etc.,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  govt,  of  the  U.  S.,  directed  to  the  pres.  of  the  Senate. 
The  E.  of  all  the  States  constitute  the  electoral  coll.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  is  necessary 
to  elect  the  Pres.  and  V.-P.  They  meet  at  the  caps,  of  their 
respective  States.  The  electoral  votes  are  opened  and 
counted  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Feb.  by  both  houses 
of  Cong.,  which  meet  in  the  chamber  of  the  reps.  In  the 
actual  mode  of  ])erfonning  their  duty  the  E.  do  not  exer- 
cise any  judgment  or  discretionary  power  in  the  choice  of 
Pres.  and  V.-P.,  hut  cast  their  votes  for  the  candidates  pre- 
viously nominated  by  tiieir  party,  usually  in  a  national  con- 
vention. If  no  candidate  has  a  majority  of  all  the  votes, 
the  House  of  Reps,  has  a  right  to  choose  either  of  the  .3  per- 
sons having  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

Elec'tra  [Gr.  'HAexTpa].  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Mycenae,  was  sister  of  Orestes  and  wife  of  Pylades.  Her 
story  is  variou.sly  treated  in  dramas  written  by  ,Eschylus, 
Kuripides.  Sophocles,  and  Racine. 

Elec'trical  Fislies  are  remarkable  as  being  probably 
the  only  animals  having  the  power  to  give  sensible  shocks 
of  electricity.  They  belong  to  3  very  distinct  families— the 
Torpedinida',  Gymnotidfe.  and  Malapternridif .  The  Torpe- 
dinida?  are  marine  and  widely  diffused.    The  (iyinno'tu^  dec'- 


IricHs  or  "  electrical  eel  "  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical 
S.  Amer.  The  species  of  Malaptern'riis  dwell  in  Afr.  i-ivers. 
The  electrical  apparatus  is  developed  in  quite  different 
regions  in  the  several  types,  but  in  all  cases  probably  from 
muscular  substance.  Other  fishes  claimed  to  be  more  or 
less  electric  are  species  of  Mormyruki:,  Gijiaimvchidai,  Tttro- 
doiituliv.  etc. 

Elec'tric  Clocks  are  of  several  kuids,  but  are  nearly 
all  constructed  on  one  of  the  2  following  principles :  (1) 
electricity  is  the  motive-power  whicli  propels  the  machinery 
of  the  clock ;  or  (2)  power  is  obtained  from  weights  or 
springs,  and  electricity  is  used  for  controlling  or  regulating 
the  motion.  In  some  E.  C.  there  is  an  electro-magnet,  which 
attracts  a  soft  iron  keeper  whenever  a  current  passes  through 
it.  The  keeper  gives  motion  to  the  clock-hands  by  an  ex- 
tremely simple  arrangement  of  levers  and  wheels.  The 
current  is  made  and  interrupted  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
standard  clock,  which  may  serve  to  give  time  to  any  num- 
ber of  secondary  E.  C.,  even  if  they  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Bain's  clock  has  a  soft  hollow  electro- 
magnet for  a  pendulum,  swinging  between  the  like  poles  of 
2  permanent  magnets,  the  current  in  the  pendulum  being 
broken  and  revereed  in  everj*  swing,  so  that  it  is  forcibly  re- 
pelled from  each  magnet.  E.  C.  are  capable  of  running  a 
long  time  without  attention,  but  when  moved  by  electricity 
alone  are  not  very  regular  in  their  motion,  owing  to  slight 
irregularities  in  the  electric  currents  ;  but  when  electricity 
is  used  as  a  regulating  power,  it  is  capable  of  I'endering  inri- 
portant  services  in  making  ordinary  clocks  do  accurate 
work.  For  example,  an  astronomical  clock  of  great  preci- 
sion is  connected  in  the  proper  manner  by  telegraph  wires 
with  a  great  number  of  common  clocks,  in  such  a  way  that 
signals  are  sent  at  given  intervals.  Now.  suppose  that  any 
one  of  the  common  clocks  has  gained  or  lost  a  small  interval 
of  time  between  2  signals,  the  electric  current  is  found  in 
practice  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  motion  just  enough  to 
correct  the  work,  and  to  impart  to  all  tiie  common  clocks 
the  precision  of  the  astronomical  clock.  In  these  cases  the 
common  clocks  are  often  fitted  with  a  Bains  pendulum, 
but  tiitie  die  othei  modes  of  attainmw;  the  same  result. 

lectrlc'lty  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact 
that  when  amber  is 
rubbed  it  attracts 
light  bodies :  the 
<;r.  name  of  amber 
is  ^^AcKTpoi'.  After- 
ward it  was  found 
that  many  effects, 
.such  as  those  jnd- 
duced  by  magnets 
upon  certain  met- 
als, were  due  to 
the  same  force ; 
tlms  the  title  -  ehc- 
li  irilt/ "  includes 
"' ""    ' '  all  actions  depend- 

ing upon  the  force  seen  in  the  amber,  and  is  divided  into 
statical  or  frietional,  dynamic  or  galvanic,  and  magnetic 
electricity.  We  first  consider  Statical  Electricity. 
If  a  light  body  A  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  thread  or  light 
rod,  suspended  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  it  will  form  a  sensitive  means  of 
recognizing  the  existence  of  attraction  or 
repulsion.  If,  then,  a  piece  of  amber  is 
rubbed  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  brought 
near  to  A,  it  will  be  found  that  this  moves 
t<iward  it.  A  piece  of  metal  held  in  the 
hand  and  similarly  treated  will  failtopi\i- 
duce  any  such  effect,  but  if  cut  off  from 
contact  with  the  body  it  will  act.  We 
tliereforc  divide  substances  into  electric 
"■conductors,"  which  transmit  this  in- 
fluence from  one  place  to  another,  and 
••  IK  Ill-conductors,"  which  refuse  so  to  do. 
a  (lUestion  of  degree,  the  best  conductor  of- 
fering some  obstacle  to  the  transfer  of  electric  force  through 
it,  and  the  worst  conductor  allowing  some  to  pass.  If  we 
allow  A,  when  attracted  by  the  rubbed  amber,  to  touch  it, 
we  find  that  in  place  of  being  attracted,  it  is  repelled  ;  thus, 
whatever  caused  the  excitement  of  the  amber  is  self-re- 
pellent in  its  nature.  If,  while  A  is  in  this  new  state,  we 
bring  near  it  the  "  rubber,"  it  will  be  powerfully  attracted. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  "  excitement "  in  this  case  is 
not  lost  by  contact  with  the  hand.  This  teaches  us  that 
there  is  something  in  the  "  rubber  "  opposite  to  that  found 
in  the  amber.  If  we  take  a  rod  of  glass  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  rub  them  together,  and  then,  while  A  is  in  the 
condition  which  causes  it  to  fly  from  the  amber,  approach 
it  with  the  excited  glass,  we  find  that  the  glass  attracts  it  as 
did  the  woollen  cloth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief repels  it  as  did  the  amber,  and  thus  the  cause  of 
the  opposite  excitements  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  of  one  being 
the  rubber  and  the  other  being  rnlibed,  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  sulistances  themselves.  If  all  bodies  were  arranged  in 
a  list,  according  to  their  ability  to  secure  one  or  other  t>f 
these  sorts  of  excitement,  any  one  when  nibbed  with  a  sub- 
stance above  it  would  acquire  one  kind,  and  with  one  below 
it  the  other  kind  of  excitement.  These  kinds  are  called  posi- 
tive and  negative,  the  kind  produced  in  glass  when  it  is 
rubbed  with  silk  being  positive,  that  developed  in  amber 
when  rubbed  with  wool,  negative. 


FlG.  1. 


But  this 


Most  Positive. — 
Cat-skin, 
Diamond, 
Flannel, 
Ivory, 

Rock-crystal, 
Wool, 
Glass,       ,■ 


Cotton. 
Linen  clotli. 
White  silk. 
The  drv  hand. 
Wood. " 
Sealing-wax, 
Rosin. 
Amber, 


Sulphur. 
India-rubber, 
Gutta-percha, 
Prepared  paper  (?.  f. 
parchment  paper), 
Collodion, 
(jun-cotton. 

—Most  Negative. 
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A  piece  of  rook-erystal,  rubbed  Hsainst  ivory,  will  acquire 
nesative  exeiteinent ;  rui)bed  witli  wool,  i)ositive. 

Tlio  tlieory  of  sinirle  Huiil.  due  to  Franklin,  assumes  tliat 
all  uuitter  iii  its  normal  condition  contains  an  imponderable 
rluid  wliich  attracts  matter  trenerally.  but  is  self-rei)ellent. 
Friction  of  dissimilar  substances  causes  this  sulistance  to 
accumulate  in  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  theory 
of  double  fluid,  due  to  Dufay.  assumes  the  existence  of  2 
fluids,  alike  in  certain  properties,  but  opposite  in  wliat  we 
resrard  as  their  electric  actions.  These,  in  a  proportionate 
mixture,  exist  in  all  substances  without  affording;  any  indi- 
cation of  tlieir  presence.  Friction  of  unlike  materials  sepa- 
rates them.  According  to  the  double-fluid  theory,  a  nou- 
excited  body  contains  equivalent  quantities  of  the  :3  opposite 
tluids.  whicli  we  desiirnate  by  +  and  — .  When  2  sucli  bodies 
are  excited  by  friction,  some  of  the  positive  fluid  goes  out  of 
one  into  the  "other,  being  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
negative  fluid  leaving  tlie  second.  A  being  a  normal  body, 
A.  B.  C. 

-  +  -  +  --f-        +-f-  +  -  +  + H 

1 r-  +  --f  +  +  +  -  +  ++ +  -  + 

-  +  --J---f-  +-\ 1 h+  f- 

10  -r  10  +  4  + 

11  —  .-)  —  ir  — 

with  about  equal  numbers  of  positive  and  negative  "units,  B 
would  1)6  the  same,  positively  charged,  while  C  would  rep- 
resent the  same  in  an  equal  negative  state.  According  to 
the  self-repellent  character  of  each  fluid,  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  in  excess,  flying  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other, 
will  accumulate  on  the  surface,  especially  on  points  and 
edges.  Some  bodies  allow  the  electric  fluids  to  pass  freely 
from  particle  to  particle,  while  others  resist  their  transfer. 
Bodies  of  the  first  class  are  called  conductors,  and  of  the 
latter,  non-conductors,  or  insulators.  This  is  a  distinction  of 
degree.  When  the  electric  fluids  acquire  power  enough 
to  force  their  way  tln-ough  a  resisting  material,  their  pas- 
sage through  Is  always  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  light 
and  heat. 

SoL'RcEs  OF  Electricity.— Friction  is  the  most  evident 
source  of  electri<-  action  ;  in  order  that  it  should  be  devel- 
oped by  this  means  with  the  greatest  facility,  certain  elec- 
tr'u'ul  machines  have  been  devised. 

Tlir  Piute  Electrical  Machine  consists  of  a  glass  disk  A 
mounted  on  an  axle  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Against  this 
Fig.  2. 


is  caused  to  press  a  "rubber"  (below  B),  made  of  2  brass 
plates  covered  on  their  faces  with  leather  sprinkled  with 
P,Q  3  "mosaic  gold,"  and  held  against   the 

opposite  sides  of  the  plate  by  a  spring 
sustained  under  B.  At  P  are  3  brass 
rods,  anned  on  their  inner  sides  with 
pt)ints,  which  are  turned  toward  the 
surfaces  of  the  plate  rotating  between 
them.  These  are  .supported  from  the 
end  of  a  metal  cylinder  G,  resting  on  a 
glass  column.  The  glass  plat(3  takes 
positive  fluid  from  the  rubbers,  giving 
them  neg-  ,.      . 

ative      in  i-k,.^. 

exchange, 
and  pass- 
es in  the 
direction 
BEF  inside  of  a  silk  bag  or 
apron.  When  the  plate  comes 
between  the  points  attached 
to  F,  it  gives  to  tiiem  positive 
fluid,  recei\ing  negative.  The 
positive  fluid  thus  brought  to 
F  pa.sses  into  G,  and  is  diffused 
generally  over  it.  If  B.  were 
allowed  to  remain  insulated, 
the  amount  of  positive  elec- 
tricity which  it  could  give  up 
would  be  soon  exhausted  ;  we 
therefore  connect  it  by  a  wire 
witli  the  ground. 

The  IIi/(/ro- Electrical  Machint 
consists  essentially  of  a  steam- 
boiler  placed  on  iiisulatctl  sup- 
ports, and  provided  with  a 
series  of  jets,  by  which  wet 
steam  may  be  made  to  escape 
with  much  friction.  Fig.  8 
shows  tlie  structure  of  the  individual  jets.  Tlie  particles  of 
water  carried  by  the  steam  lilay  the  jiart  of  tiie  glass  plate 
in  the  <irdinary  machine,  while  the  metal  surfaces  of  the 
jets  act  as  the  rubber.  The  jets  and  boiler  thus  become 
negatively  charged,  while  the  water-spray  is  positive. 


Al'l'AKATL'S    FOR    THE    RECOGNITION    .\N1)    ^IeASI'KE.MENT    OP 

Electricity.— The  gold-leaf  electroscope  consists  of  two 
strips  of  gold-leaf  hung  side  by  side  from  an  insulated 
metallic  support  within  a  cylinder  of  glass,  on  whose  inner 
surface  are  strips  of  tin-foil.  When  an  excited  body  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  metallic  support,  the  fluid,  en- 
tering both  strips  of  gold-leaf  alike,  cau.ses  them  to  recede 
from  each  other;  and  lest  they  should  be  in  danger  of 
touching  the  glass,  the  strips  of  tin-foil  are  placed  there  to 
discharge  them. 

Peltier's  electrometer  (Fig.  4)  consists  of  a  convenient  sup- 
port, etc.,  carrying  a  light  bent  rod  of  aluminium  turning  on 
a  pivot,  and  having  a  small  compass-needle  attached  to  it : 
a  charge  connnunicated  to  the  central  part,  which  is  insu- 
lated, will  cause  the  aluminium  rod  to  be  repelled  from  the 
heavier  brass  one.  The  amount  of  displacement  is  read  on 
the  graduated  circle. 

Thomson's  quadrant  electrometer  (Fig.  .oi  has  4  metallic 
segments  supported  in  the  same  plane,  but  not  in  contact. 


Fig.  :,. 


They  are  con- 
nected alter- 
nately with 
the  two  pro- 
jecting rods 
at  the  right. 
Over  the.se 
hangs  a  piece 
of  aluminium 
by  a  fine  wire 
from  the  in- 
side of  a  Ley- 
tlen  jar  feebly 
charged.  If 
one  pair  of 
sectors  are 
chargedwhile 
the  others  are 
connected 
with  the  earth 
the  strip  will 
move  toward 
them  if  the 
charge  is  op- 
posite to  that 
of  the  jar  :  or 
a  way  from 
them  and  over 
the  others  if 
the  charge  is 
tlie  same  in 
kind  as  that 
of  the  jar. 
To  give  direc- 
tive force,  a 
magnet  is  attached  with  the  aluminium  strip. 

Induction  is  the  mutual  action  of  the  electric  fluids  in 
adjacent  but  electrically  separated  bodies.  All  the  effects 
produced  by  this  means  are  called  inductive.  This  force 
acts  with  different  amounts  of  energy  through  different  sub- 
stances. This  difference  is  designated  as  specific  inductive 
Let  A  and  B  be  metal  spheres  sustained  by 
J.-,,;,  i;.  non-conducting  supports, 

and  let  A  be  positively 
charged.  Let  B  be  in  its 
normal  state.  The  posi- 
tive fluid  in  A  will  attract 
the  negative  in  B,  and  re- 
pel its  positive  ;  hence, 
we  may  figure  B  as  hav- 
ing all  its  negative  on  its 
left,  and  all  its  positive 
on  its  right  side.  When 
for  a  moment  B  is  put  in 
connection  with  the  earth,  a  reservoir  of  both  electricities, 
the  repelled  positive  fluid  will  escape,  and  its  place  will  be 
supplied  by  negative,  and  the  body  B  will  be  negatively 
charged.  The  negative  fluid  added  to  B  was  brought  theri? 
by  the  attraction  in  A,  and  if  it  had  had  any  power  of  repul- 
sion under  that  influence,  it  could  not  have  been  forced 
against  its  nature  to  enter  with  tlie  negative  fluid  already  in 
B.  It  is  simply  because  it  has  been  bound  by  the  positive  A 
that  it  is  in  B,  and  cannot,  while  under  this  influence,  exert 
its  natural  powers  like  a  free  agent.  If  A  is  removed.  B 
will  become  a  body  negatively  charged,  and  capable  of  giv- 
ing out  its  excess  of  negative  fluid.  The  negative  fluid  in 
it  while  A  is  present  is  called  "  bound  electricity." 

The  subject  of  induction  owes  its  thorough  exposition  to 
Faraday,  according  to  whom  it  is  an  ac-tion  conveyed 
through  the  substance  separating  the  bodies  under  con- 
sideration by  successive  polarization  of  its  parti<les.  Thus 
the  influence  of  the  fluid  in  A  is  transmitted  to  B  by  a 
change  in  the  particles  of  the  intervening  air.  If  the  little 
circles  in  Figs.  7  and  8  represent  the  atoms  »jf  air,  and  their 


capacity. 


FiG.  T. 
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.-  .,  3  Q  3  €  (!  :) 

black  halves  the  negative  fluid,  we  may  imagine  them  when 
between  2  normal  bodies  ^Fig.  7)  to  have  these  negative 
sides  turned  in  all  directions.  If.  however  (Fig.  (S»,  A  is 
])ositivclv  charged,  then  in  the  adjacent  particles  the  nega- 
tive sides  will  be  turned  toward  A.  The  positive  fluid  will 
then  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  the  next  row  of  j^iarti- 
cles,  and  so  on.    When  this  action  has  reached  a  certain  in- 
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tensity,  a  transfer  of  the  fluids  occurs  bodily  from  one  par- 
ticle to  another,  and  this  is  conduction. 

Fig.  8. 

Induction  concerned  in  Simple  lUxftfrations  of  Attrrtction 
and  Bepi/lsion .—When  an  excited  body  is  brought  near  to  a 
neutral  one,  the  unlike  fluid  of  the  latter  is  drawTi  near,  and 
its  like  fluid  repelled,  and  expelled  if  any  outlet  is  available, 
and  thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  attractive  force  is  in- 
creased. Moreover,  the  "  induced  "  excitement  of  the  sec- 
ond body  will  react  upon  the  "mixed"  fluids  which  .still 
exist  in  the  charged  object,  and  by  separating  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  own  were  before  separated  will  yet  fur- 
ther intensify  the  action.  A  large  part  of  the  apparent  re- 
pulsion exhibited  by  excited  bodies  is  due  to  the  attraction 
of  surrounding  objects  excited  by  induction.  To  an  elec- 
trical machine  is  attached  a  doll's  head  covered  with  long 
hair ;  on  working  the  machine  the  indi\idual  hairs  stand 
out  in  every  direction  by  their  mutual  repulsion.  If  any 
conductor  connected  with  the  ground  is  brought  near,  all 
the  hairs  in  its  vicinity  turn  toward  it,  and  even  crowd  upon 
each  other  to  approach  it. 

T/ie  Elecfyophonis  consists  of  a  metal  dish  filled  with  rosin 
or  shellac,  and  of  a  metallic  plate 
smaller  than  the  dish  and  pro- 
vided with  an  insulating  handle. 
We  first  beat  the  shellac  with  a 
cat-skin,  and  then,  setting  the 
plate  on  the  surface  of  the  shellac, 
touch  it  with  the  finger.  After 
this,  if  the  plate  is  lifted  up  by  its 
insulated  handle,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  acquired  a  positive 
charge.  The  friction  with  the 
fur  excites  in  the  shellac  negative 
E.  When  the  metal  plate  rests 
upon  it  the  repulsion  between  the 
negative  E.  causes  that  of  the  brass  plate  to  be  repelled, 
and  to  escape  in  part  when  the  plate  is  touched  with  the 
finger,  its  place  being  supplied  by  an  equal  amoiuit  of  posi- 
tive entering  from  the  hand  at  tlie  same  time.  This,  as  long 
as  the  plate  is  near  the  shellac,  is  "  bound."  But  when  we 
raise  the  plate  by  its  handle,  the  restraining  force  is  escaped 
as  the  plate  recedes  from  the  shellac,  and  the  lately  "'  bound  " 
fluid  exhibits  its  properties  as  free  positive  E.  A  form  of 
this  machine  is  shown  in  the  figure.    A  large  vertical  plate 
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of  glass  serves  as  the  support  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine.  From  its  edges  are  sustained  4  glass  sectors,  and 
between  these  and  the  plate  is  a  glass  disk  capable  of  rapid 
rotation,  and  driven  by  the  pulley  seen  at  the  left.  Between 
this  disk  and  the  large  plate  are  4  comlis,  corresponding  to 
the  sectors,  and  connected  with  the  discharging  posts  by 
wires  piercing  the  plate.  On  one  edge  of  each  sector  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  varnished  paper  with  a  projecting  point. 
We  set  the  disk  in  rotation,  and  hold  an  excited  body 
against  one  of  the  paper  slips.  This  gives  the  paper  a  charge 
— let  us  say,  of  positive  electricity  ;  this,  acting  upon  the  disk, 
repels  the  positive  electricity  from  the  corresponding  part 
of  its  farther  surface  into  the  metallic  combs  whicli  are 
there  located.  When  thedi.sk  rotates,  every  point  is  in  suc- 
cession brought  under  the  same  influence.  The  portions  of 
the  plate  are  therefore  negatively  charged,  having  lost  some 
of  their  positive,  and  having  acquired  a  con-esponding 
amount  of  negative  fluid.  As  soon  as  they  pass  the  farther 
edge  of  the  first  sector,  tliey  experience  the  following  action 
with  the  point  attached  to  the  paper  of  the  next  sector : 
Being  negatively  charged,  they  tend  to  repel  negative  E.. 
and  thus  this  negative  charge,  being  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  disk,  repels  some  negative  from  the  nearer  side,  and 
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drives  it  into  the  paper  strip,  so  making  it  negative.  Thus, 
while  the  first  ijaper  was  positive,  the  second  will  be  nega- 
tive ;  hence  it  will  tend  to  drive  out  of  the  rotating  disk 
into  the  second  comb  that  negative  fluid  which  had  been 
drawn  from  the  first  comb ;  and  so,  the  first  comb  being 
made  positive,  this  will  be  negative. 

The  next  application  of  induction  is  found  in  the  Leyden 
jar,  which  consists  of  a  glass  jar  coated  inside  and  out  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  its  edge  with  tin-foil,  and  having  a 
wooden  cover,  through  which  passes  a  metallic  rod 
terminating  above  in  a  knob,  and  below  being  in 
connecticm  with  the  inner  linhig  of  tin-foil.  Sup- 
pose this  jar  to  stand  on  a  table  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  an  electric  machine,  so  that  a  spark 
might  go  to  its  knob.  If  a  spark  of  positive  E. 
enter,  it  will  diffuse  itself  over  the  inner  surface 
cit  the  glass  by  aid  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
tin-foil,  and  by  induction  it  will  draw  into  the  outer 
]|  coating  and  surface  of  the  glass  a  nearly  equal 
(piantity  of  negative  fluid.  The  mutual  attraction 
of  these,  acting  thi-ough  the  glass,  will  cause  each 
to  bind  the  other  to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  the 
original  positive  charge  is  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  glass. 

Transfer  of  Electricity.— There  are  -3  methods  by  which 
E.  may  pass  from  place  to  place— conduction, convection,  and 
dischai-ge.    Conduction  is  the  passage  of  E.  between  parti- 
Fie  J.-.  cles  sensibly  in  contact ;  convection 

is  the  transfer  of  E.  from  one  body  ti  > 
another  by  moving  particles  of  an  in- 
terposed fluid ;  discharge  consists 
of  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  the 
E.  developed  by  induction  along  a 
line  of  resisting  particles  between  -i 
conductors,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  some  development  of 
light  and  heat.  Discharges  are  di- 
vided into  two  kinds— the  flash, 
spark,  or  disruptive  dischai'ge,  and 
the  flame,  or  diffused  discharge.  The 
s/iatk  discharge  is  illustrated  by  the 
flash  which  pa.sses  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine 
to  the  hand  or  any  other  conductor 
bri night  suddenly  near  to  it.  It  then 
ajipears  as  a  blue,  irregular  line. 
Tlic  most  magnificent  display  of  the 
•li.siuptive  discharge  is  the  lightning  ; 
here  flashes  occur  as  much  as  3  m. 
ill  length. 

While  air  at  its  noi-mal  density  and 
tem]>erature  offers  so  great  a  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  E.,  it  is  found 
that  when  highly  rarefied  its  power 
of  transmission  is  greatly  increased, 
and  tliat  under  these  conditions 
the  discharge  passes  in  a  diffused 
and  fiame-like  form.  To  exhibit 
the  characteristics  of  this  discharge 
in  various  gases  and  at  various 
degrees  of  rarefaction,  we  employ 
glass  vessels,  pro\'ided  with  me- 
tallic caps  cemented  to  their  ends, 
and  sliding  rods,  stop-cocks,  etc. 
These  may  be  exhausted  with  the 
air-pump  "and  the  flashes  of  a  coil 
be  passed  through.  Under  these 
conditions  we  find  that  the  color 
of  the  discharge  varies  in  different  parts,  being  usually  blue 
near  the  negative  pole  and  pinkish  near  the  positive.  ^More- 
over,  at  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion  the  discharge  is  seen 
to  be  crossed  by  dark  layers  or  strata,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
Geissler,  a  glass-blower  in  Bonn,  was  employed  to  make 
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some  permanently  ex- 
hausted tubes,  and,  en- 
larging on  the  idea,  has 
developed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  illustra- 
tions in  the  whole  range 
of  the  subject.  These 
instruments,  called 
"Geissler  tubes,"  are 
of  an  infinite  variety  in 
pattern,  containing  dif- 
ferent gases  variously 
rarefied.  They  are  oft- 
en made  of  fluorescent 
glass,  or  are  surround- 
ed with  glass  jackets 
(Fig.  13),  which  are 
filled  with  fluorescent 
solutions,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  brightness 
of  their  appearance. 

Dynamic  Electrici- 
ty OR  Galvanism  owes 
its  introduction  into 
science  to  the  obser- 
vation that  a  frog"s 
leg  made  a  con^-ul- 
sive  movement  when 
brought  in  contact  with 
2  dissimilar  metals,  and 
from  Galvani.  by  whom 
the  observation  was 
made,  it  has  derived  its 
name.  If  a  plate  of 
metal  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen  is 
immersed  in  some  liquid  which  contains  oxygen  and  is  capa- 
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ble  of  bein?  deoonii>ose(l,  the  metal  will,  by  reason  of  its 
superior  chemical  attraction,  take  a  certain  portion  of 
oxytreu  to  itself,  liberatinjr  a  corresponding  amount  of 
hydK'>een.  In  this  act  of  separation  the  electric  fluids  also 
are  divided,  the  nesrative  soing  with  the  oxygen  to  the 
metal,  and  the  {wsitive  with  the  hydrogen  being  repelled. 
The  force  which  was  able  to  separate  the  E.  would  evident- 
ly lie  able  to  keep  them  apart,  but  yet  there  would  be  a 
tendency  toward  a  recombination,  and  this  would  render 
it  difficult  for  the  metal  to  decompose  successive  portions 
of  the  liquid,  since  it  would  be  obhged  to  force  the  hydro- 
gen and  positive  fluid  into  a  suiTOunding  region,  getting 
more  and  more  highly  charged  with  this  saine  fluid.  A 
point  would  therefore  soon  be  reached  where  the  power  of 
the  metal  to  decompose  more  liquid  would  be  annulled  by 
the  tendency  of  the  positively  charged  and  liberated  hy- 
drogen to  return  into  combination.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, suppose  that  some  good  conductor  is  introduced  in 
some  other  part  of  the  vessel,  and  connected  by  a  wire 
with  the  metal.  It  will  share  with  the  metal  its  negative 
charse.  and  so  become  as  attractive  to  the  hydrogen  and 
positive  fluid  as  the  metal,  but  will  be  without  any  of 
that  chemical  force  which  acted  as  a  repellent  influence 
in  the  case  of  the  metal  and  hydrogen.  The  freed  hydro- 
gen will  run  to  this  conducting  plate,  discharge  itself,  and 
relieve  the  tension  in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
metal  upon  the  liquid  may  go  on  again.  The  power  of 
separating  the  E.  of  the  water  possessed  by  the  metal 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  electro-motive  force  "  of 
the  system.  We  have  here  the  fluids  separated  by  a  fee- 
ble power  of  dissociation,  but  in  quantities  which  will  be 
great  if  the  resistance  opposed  to  their  reunion  is  slight. 
We  may  regaixl  this  action  of  the  metal  on  the  liquid  with 
reference  to  either  of  the  electric  fluids  as  a  power  of  rais- 
ing its  level.  Suppose  that  a  sieve  placed  vertically  in  a 
trough  of  water  had  the  power  of  pushing  the  water  toward 
one  end.  and  so  raising  the  level  a  very  little  on  one  side. 
When  the  water  had  reached  the  full  height  at  which  the 
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{>ower  of  the  sieve  would  maintain  it.  all  ac- 
tion would  cease  :  but  if  we  now  made  a 
communication  by  which  the  water  from 
the  higher  side  could  run  around  to  the 
lower,  then  the  sieve  would  continue  to  keep 
up  the  head,  and  a  constant  current  would  _ 
result.  If  several  .sieves  were  placed  in  J 
series,  then  each  in  turn  starting  with  the 
water  which  had  been  raised  by  its  prede- 
cessor, and  raising  it  higher,  the  level  at  the  end  of  the 
tank  would  be  as  much  higher  as  the  sieves  were  more 
numerous.  This  is  an  imaginai-y  illustration,  which  may 
aid  us  in  remembering  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements  in  a  galvanic  couple  on  the  electric 
fluids  is  to  accumulate,  each  one  slightly  on  opposite  sides  : 
in  consequence  of  which  they  act  in  all  respects  as  would 
material  liquids  in  whose  level  a  similar  slight  change  had 
been  effected.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  foimd  to  be  of  the  great- 
est convenience  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  E.  de- 
veloped in  galvanic  actions  as  fluids  with  certain  '"levels." 
which  give  the  corresponding  tendencies  to  flow.  Carrying 
this  view  back  into  our  former  subject,  we  would  regard 
the  fluids  in  charged  bodies  as  having  a  great  "  head  "  or 
high  level.    It  will  _      .. 

be  evident  that  a  *  '"•  ^^• 

sufficient  number 
of  galvanic  ele- 
ments in  series 
should  give  us  a 
"head  "  equal  to 
that  of  a  statical- 
ly charged  body, 
lii  fact,  a  battery 
of  WOO  pairs  of 
zinc  and  copper 
plates  in  distilled 
water,  produced 
all  the  effects  of 
attraction,  repul- 
sion, discharge, 
etc.,  which  are 
obtained  from 
bodies  excited  by 
friction.  We  have 
spoken  only  of  a 
metal  (say  zinc) 
and  water  as  the 
active  agents ;  but 
the  oxide  of  the 
metal  would  soon 
cover  its  surface 
and  cut  off  all  ac- 
tion. For  this  rea- 
son we  introduce 
with  the  water 
some  acid  capable 
of  dissolving  the 
metalUc  oxide, 
but   not   able    to 

attack  the    other 

conductor.  This  ^ 
introduces  anoth- 
er element.  The 
solution  of  the 
oxide  in  the  acid 
furnishes  another 
source  of  force, 
and  our  numerical  relation  of  energies  takes  a  new  shape. 

Instrl-mznts  for  the  Measurement  or  the  G.\lvasic 
CvBREXT.— y/ff  Voltameter  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
a  current  can  only  pass  through  such  a  substance  as  water 
by  decomposing  it,  and  that  thus  the  amount  of  wat.er  de- 


'  composed  or  of  gas  liberated  will  afford  a  true  indication  of 
the  amount  of  E.  transmitted.  In  IsiO  Oersted  discovered 
that  when  a  galvanic  current  was  passing  through  a  wire  a 

magnetic     needle 
tended  to  set    it- 


self at  riffht  angles 
to  the  w'ire.  The 
direction  in  which 
the  needle  turned 
from  a  position 
parallel  to  the 
wire  depended 
upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cur- 
rent and  upon  the 
location  of  the 
wire.  It  thus  came 
about  that  if  a 
needle  was  sus- 
pended in  a  coil, 
the  parts  of  the 
coil  above  and  be- 
low would  rein- 
force each  other 
in  their  action  on 
the  needle,  and 
that  a  reversal  in 
the  direction  of 
the  current  would 
be  indicated  by  a 
reversal  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  nee- 
dle. A  galvanom- 
eter, then,  in  gen. 
consists  of  a  mas- 
netic  needle  suspended  in  a  coil  of  wire,  which  is  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian.  To  the  needle  is  attached  a  point- 
er, by  which  the  angular  displacement  which  it  suffers  may 
be  read  off  on  a  divided  circle.  For  various  uses  different 
forms  and  combinations  are  adopted.  Fig.  16  shows  one  of 
these  instruments. 
One  of  the  most  complete  instruments  is  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
y      ,.  double  coil  astatic  galvan- 

ometer.  In  this  instrument 
we  have  H  coils,  which  are 
equal  in  resistance.  These 
2  magnets  are  connected 
with  reversed  poles,  and  the 
upper  one  carries  a  small 
mirror.  Above  them  is  a 
bar  magnet,  which  serves 
to  regulate  their  sensitive- 
ness. The  binding  screws 
at  the  base  allow  us  to 
bring  the  2  coils  into  any 
relation  we  please.  The 
movements  of  the  astatic 
combination  of  needles  are 
read  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  At  a  distance  of  about 
2  ft.  in  front  of  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  the  frame 
and  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  l.S. 
The  light  from  the  lamp, 
passing  through  the  vertical 
slit  in  the  frame,  falls  on  the 
mirror  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  galvanometer,  which  is 
curved  so  as  to  throw  an 
image  of  the  flame  back 
upon  a  scale  attached  to 
the  other  side  of  the  frame. 
The  motion  of  this  image 
indicates  the  movement  of 
the  needles. 

Beeistaiice  Coils. — For  use 
with  these  various  instru- 
ments we  have  sets  of 
■  known  resistances."  con- 
sisting of  bobbins  of  insu- 
lated tier,  silver  wire,  care- 
ruUy  graduated  to  corre- 
~;K)nd  with  fixed  standards. 
These  bobbins  are  placed 
in  a  Ixix  with  their  termi- 
(ss0  ''^  nals  attached  to  a  series  of 

•^  heavy  brass  pieces,  between 

When  these  plugs  are  in  place  thev 
form  with  the  brass  pieces  a 
conductor  of  inappreciable 
resistance,  but  by  taking 
out  any  one,  the  current  is 
obliged  to  pass  thn>ugh  the 
correspondmgcoil.  and  expe- 
rience its  resistance  iFig.  19). 
Tfurnio-tUctric  Co'ip/fs.—A 
separation  of  the  E.  similar 
in  character  to  that  which  we 
have  just  described  as  ac- 
complished by  chemical  force 
is  brought  about  by  the  direct 
action  of  heat  on  dissimilar 
conductors  in  contact.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  series  of  bars  of 
antimony  and  bismuth  united 
at  their  alternate  ends,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  heat  one 
side,  DC,  while  the  other. 
AB.  is  cooled,  a  separation 
of  the  electric  fluids  will  be  effected,  and  one  extremity  of 


which  fit  conical  plugs 
Fig.  18. 
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Fig. IV. 
the  series  will  acquire  a  positive,  while  the  other  gahis  a 
negative  charge.   By  unitiiifr  a  large  number  of  minute  bars 
of  antimony  and  bismuth  in  the  manner  In- 
dicated into  a  square  prism,  a  "  thermo- 
electric pile  "  is  formed.    This  is  fcenerally 
inclosed   in  a  brass    case,  provided   with 
hollow  conical  reflectors,  such  as  a  for  its 
ends,  and  supported  on  a  stand.     It  then 
forms  with  an  astatic  gralvanometer   the 
most  delicate  means  we  itossess  of  indicat- 
ing changes  of  temperature. 

Animal  Electkicity.— It  has  been  shown  D 
that  pieces  of  muscular  tissue  from  animals 
recently  killed  vnU  develop  actions  identical  in  character 
with  those  produced  by  chemical  Fig.  21. 

or  heat  forces,  and  that  certain 
animals  have  the  power  of  giving 
at  pleasure  heavy  discharges  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  re- 
sembles in  Its  structure  a  series  of 
galvanic  couples.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  living  animals  an 
electric  cuiTent  is  perpetually  cir- 
culating between  the  internal  and 
external  portions  of  the  muscles. 

Mecluimcnl  Kfer/s  of  Electric  Ciir- 
rentfi. — Our  consideration  of  gal- 
vanic or  dynamic  E.  has  led  us  to 
notice  its  identity  with  the  stati- 
cal or  frictional  form  of  the  same 
action  ;  but  while  there  is  this 
close  relation  between  the  two, 
it  is  true  that  this  amount  of  dif- 
ference is  great  enough  to  make  2 
classes  of  phenomena,  which, 
while  equally  ^eit'^i'if/  in  both,  are 
each  of  them  pre-eminent  in  one  of  the  two  subjects,  and 
practically  inapi>r('ciablf  in  the  other. 

Atlractions  and  lUinilxUiii!'  of  E/ictric  Currents. — The  attrac- 
tion for  light  bodies  exhibited  by  those  excited  by  friction 
depends  upon  the  accumulation  of  one  or  the  other  fluid  in 
the  excited  body  ;  but  nothing  like  this  can  exist  with  a  cur- 
rent, which  being,  as  we  have  seen,  duplex  in  its  character, 
can  have  no  accumulation  or  charge  of  either  fluid  at  any 
point.  Thus,  no  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
to  be  expected  from  closed  circuits  upon  light  bodies.  We 
may  expect  that  3  currents  should  attract  or  repel  each 
other,  and  that  this  attraction  and  repulsion  should  depend 
upon  the  relation  of  their  directions.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  If  2  currents  flow  in  parallel  wires  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  wires  tend  to  approach  ;  if  the  directions  are  op- 
posite, they  tend  to  recede. 

Relations  between  Magnets  and  Currents. — The  theory  of  Am- 
pere develops  all  the  properties  of  magnets,  from  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  equivalent  to  spirals  carrying  cur- 
rents, or  are  made  up  of  particles  each  of  which  has  in  it  a 
closed  circuit,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction.  (See  Figs. 
22  and  23.)  From  this  it  would  naturally  follow  that  mutual 
actions  would  exist  between  magnet  and  currents,  such  as 
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Fig.  23. 


might  be  derived  from  the  elementary  law  and  examples 
given  above.  Thus,  we  have  the  fact  discovered  by  Oersted 
that  a  magnet  tended  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
a  current,  and  that  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  would  set 
itself  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet.  A  solenoid  is  a  helix  or 
spiral,  with  the  wire  of  which  it  is  fonned  returned  along  its 
axis.  When  therefore  a  current  traverses  it,  the  longitu- 
dinal effect  of  the  spiral  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
return  wire,  and  it  becomes  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  a 
series  of  equal  and  parallel  circular  currents. 

Maqnetization  Ijij  Currents.— Jf  a  Vjar  of  soft  iron  is  inserted 
in  a  solenoid,  it  is  found  to  become  powerfully  magnetic  as 
long  as  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  current.  If"  we  surround 
the  iron  bar  with  a  multiple  coil  of  many  layers  of  insulated 
wire,  the  current  acting  repeatedly  will  produce  a  greatly 
increased  effect.  By  this  means  magnets  of  the  greatest 
power  are  produced.  They  are  called  electro-magnets. 
On  the  peculiar  ])ropertics  of  the  clccti-o-magnet  was  found- 
ed the  invention  of  tlie  electromagnetic  telegraph. 

Laws  of  FMclro-Miigiielisin.^'i.  Magnetism  in  any  given  bar 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  coils  which  act 
upon  it.    2.  The  diameter  of  the  coils  has  no  effect,  the 


greater  length  of  the  larger  coil  exactly  compensating  for 
its  greater  distance.  3.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  has  no 
effect,  the  condition  first  named  of  a  constant  current  being 
maintained.  4.  The  strength  of  the  magnetism  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  the  current.  5.  The  attractive 
power  of  the  electro-magnet  for  a  saturated  steel  bar  varies 
with  the  inverse  stmare  of  the  distance,  but  for  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  where  induction  comes  in,  with  some  function  ap- 
proaching the  inver.se  cube  of  the  distance.  C.  The  retentive 
power  varies  with  the  square  of  the  charge  or  of  the  quan- 
tity of  current.  7.  The  amount  of  magnetism  developed  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  surface  of  the  iron,  though  not  de- 
pending only  on  that.  8.  The  length  of  the  bar  has  no  effect 
on  its  magnetic  force,  beyond  that  of  diminishing  the  inter- 
fering action  of  the  opposite  poles  by  separating  them.  9. 
The  position  of  the  bar  in  the  helix,  whether  in  or  out  of  its 
axis,  is  immaterial. 

Electrolysis,  or  Chemical  Action  of  an  Electric  Current. — As  a 
chemical  combination  is  on  the  one  hand  an  effective  source 
of  the  electric  cuiTent.  so  on  the  other  side  this  current  may 
expend  itself  in  reversing  this  action,  or  in  decomposing  sucli 
compounds  as  in  their  formation  gave  it  birth.  Thus,  if  a 
current  from  a  series  of  galvanic  elements  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  oxide  of  zinc  will 
be  decomposed,  metallic  zinc  appearing  at  one  side,  and  oxy- 
gen gas  being  given  off  at  the  other.  So  with  the  sulphate 
of  copper  and  other  salts  not  too  difficult  to  decompose ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  found  that  if  the  conductor  to  which 
the  oxygen  goes  is  of  a  metal,  such  as  copper,  iron,  zinc,  etc., 
which  can  combine  readily  with  that  element,  an  oxide  will 
be  formed  and  dissolved  by  the  liberated  acid.  On  tliis  fact 
are  founded  the  various  processes  of  electro-plating,  of  elec- 
trotyping,  and  the  like.  A  conducting  object  is  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited,  in  connection  with 
the  zinc  or  negative  pole  of  the  battei'y,  and  a  plate  of  the 
same  metal  is  suspended  in  the  same  liquid  and  in  connection 
with  copper,  carbon,  or  other  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 
The  metal  is  then  deposited  gradually  on  evei-y  portion  of 
the  mould  or  object,  and  may  either  be  left  there,  as  in 
plating,  gilding,  etc.,  or  stripped  off,  as  in  electrotyping, 
where  it  becomes  the  cast  or  duplicate  original  which  is  to 
be  used. 

Transfer  of  Dynamic  Electricity— f'o«(/w^20».— Con- 
duction in  dynamic  E.  resembles  in  all  respects  the  same 
action  in  the  statical  condition  of  the  fluids.  It  varies  in  the 
same  way  with  different  substances,  but  can  lie  more  readily 
studied  and  measured.  On  account  of  the  inappreciable 
"condensation"  of  a  current,  the  conductor  does  not  act 
mainly  by  its  surface,  but  by  its  entire  section. 

Heating  and  Luminous  Effects. — When  a  galvanic  current 
passes  through  a  conductor,  heat  is  developed  to  a  degree 
varying  with  the  amount  of  the  cun-ent  and  the  resistance 
of  the  wire.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  of  resist- 
ance will  diminish  the  amount  of  the  current,  but  if  we  keep 
the  cuiTcnt  constant  by  adding  to  the  electro-motive  forces 
urging  the  current,  then  we  shall  find  the  heat  developed  in- 
crease with  the  resistance.  In  ordinary  experiments  it  is 
more  easy  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  current  transmitted 
by  decreasing  the  length  of  the  resistance,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing a  greater  development  of  heat  in  a  part  of  the  line.  If 
electric  fluid  could  be  forced  in  any  amount  through  a  non- 
conducting substance,  very  intense  effects  of  heat  and  light 
ought  to  be  produced.  This  is  in  fact  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  statical  discharge  in  air,  which  affords  us  the  most  in- 
tense exhibition  of  these  forces  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. M'ith  galvanic  E.  it  is  under  ordinary  conditions  im- 
possible to  obtain  sufficient  concentration  to  rupture  the 
resistance  of  air.  If  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  are 
brought  into  contact  and  then  slightly  separated,  a  bridge  of 
particles  torn  off  from  the  positive  and  hurled  upon  the 
negative  pole  is  formed,  and  maintains  the  connection.  Re- 
sistance enough  is  offered  to  develop  a  light  of  the  most 
dazzling  brightness. 

Galvanic  or  Dynamic  Induction. — Suppose  that  2  wires  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  but  mutually  insulated  for  some 
length,  and  that  one  of  them  is  connected  in  closed  circuit 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  while  the  other  may  be  made 
at  will  the  path  of  a  current  from  a  galvanic  battery.  If 
this  connection  is  made,  we  will  notice  an  instantaneous 
movement  of  the  needle  in  the  galvanometer,  indicating  a 
momentary  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
battery.  While  this  battery  flows  all  is  absolutely  at  rest,  but 
the  moment  that  an  interruption  occurs,  another  instanta- 
neous current  is  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  but  now  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  battery  current  followed.  These  mo- 
mentary currents  are  called  induced  cuiTcnts,  and  that 
producing  them  is  called  the  "primary"  current.  The  in- 
duction coil  consists  of  a  thick  wire  wound  into  a  spiral 
around  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  needles.  This  receives,  through 
a  "break-piece"  or  "interrupter,"  either  automatic  or 
moved  by  hand,  a  discontinuous  current  from  a  galvanic 
battery.  Around  this  primary  spiral,  but  most  thoroughly 
insulated  from  it.  even  by  a  heavy  glass  jar.  is  another  or 
sei'ondary  si)iral  of  very  fine  wire  and  of  great  length.  The 
terminals  of  this  furni.sh  the  positive  and  negative  fluids. 
To  do  away  with  the  interfering  action  of  the  "extra  cur- 
rent," a  condenser  is  connected  with  the  jirimary  circuit  at 
either  side  of  the  break-piece.  This  condenser  is  equivalent 
to  a  Leyden  jar  of  great  surface,  and  is  made  of  tin-foil  sep- 
arated by  oil-silk.  The  battery  connections  being  made, 
and  the  interrupter  put  in  action,  at  each  break  of  circuit 
flashes  of  E.  pass  between  the  terminals  with  a  length  and 
brilliancy  depending  upon  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  in- 
strument. (Fig.  24. )  In  addition  to  its  numerous  applications 
in  scientific  connections,  this  instrument  has  been  used  with 
great  success  as  a  means  of  lighting  instantaneously  the 
numerous  gas-burners  in  public  buildings. 

Magneto-Electric  Machines.— \i  a  coil  of  wire  is  rapidly 
caused  to  approach  and  recede  from  a  permanent  magnet 
a  series  of  induced  currents  will  be  developed  in  it.    An  easy 
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■way  of  stMMirinc  this  approach  and  withdrawal  is  to  make 
several  siieh  coils  rotate  in  front  of  large  magnets  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  cut.    iSee  Hg.  i">. ) 

Kio.  24. 
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Wilde  was  the  first  to  apply  the  discovery  that  the  current 
developed  by  one  magneto-electric  machine  could  charge 


electro-magnets  with  a  far  greater  force  than  existed  In  the 
magnets  of  the  first  machine.    Thus,  by  having  one  machine 


to  charge  the  electro-magnets  of  another,  a  veiT  great  elec- 
tric current  could  he  readily  produced.  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  machine  shown  in  the  accompanjing  cut. 


(See  Fig.  20.)  A  number  of  permanent  magnets  placed  above 
produce  in  the  armature  rotating  between  them  a  current 
which  charges  the  large  electro-magnets  below,  and  the 
armature  rfitating  within  these  elec- 
tro-magnets yields  a  current  of  great 
power.  [From  orig.  atl.  in  ./.V'  Univ. 
i'l/c.  /^(/Pres. Henry  Morton, Ph.D.] 
Electric  Light.  The  question 
of  the  practicability  of  substituting 
the  E.  L.  for  the  ordinary  modes  of 
artificial  illumination  in  the  busines.s 
of  life  has  been  in  recent  >ts.  a  sub- 
ject of  much  Investigation  and  ex- 
perimejit.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
desired  object  has  been  satisfactori- 
ly attained.  For  all  purposes  for 
which  lights  of  great  power  can  be 
advantageously  used,  as  for  the  il- 
lumination of  large  open  areas, 
such  as  public  squares,  parks,  or 
pleasure-grounds,  or  of  spacious  in- 
teriors, like  those  of  theatres,  chs.. 
assembly-halls.legislative  chambers, 
__  great  railway-stations,  foundries, 
>,  worksliops.  factories,  etc.,  tlie  E.  L. 
Jig  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  light  of  gas- 
g  beaks  or  oil  lamps,  not  only  on 
grounds  of  economy,  but  on  account 
also  of  its  vastly  superior  power  and 
quality.  For  apartments  of  moder- 
ate dimensions,  and  for  the  ordina- 
ry uses  of  domestic  life,  the  prob- 
lem appears  not  as  yet  to  have  been  so  satisfactorily  solved, 
although  the  indications  are  that  its  complete  solution  is 
not  far  distant. 

fienei-ation  of  Electric  Cn7'rents.—h  complete  account  of 
E.  L.  should  include  the  theory  of  electric  currents  and  a 
description  of  the  apparatus  or  instrumentalities  by  which 
such  currents  are  generated. 

In  the  Brush  machine,  or  magneto  -  electric  generator, 
the  device  of  >Ir.  Charles  F.  Brush  of  Cleveland,  O.,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1  on  the  following  page,  the  armature  is 
an  iron  ring  wound  with  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire  : 
but  the  ring  is  not,  as  in  such  machines  generally,  wholly 
covered  by  the  coils,  there  being  uncovered  spaces  alter- 
nating with  the  covered  spaces  at  equal  intervals  :  these  un- 
covered parts  being  also  larger  than  the  covered,  the  wire 
coils  falling  into  and  somewhat  more  than  filling  the  inter- 
mediate grooves.  The  coils  on  the  armature  are  8  in  num- 
ber, the  opposite  ones  being  connected  end  to  end,  and  the 
terminals  carried  out  to  the  commutator.  The  ring  revolves 
between  the  poles  of  2  large  field  magnets,  the  2  positive 
poles  being  opposed  to  each  other  at  one  extremity  of  the 
diameter  of  the  armature,  and  the  2  negative  at  the  other. 
The  commutators  are  so  arranged  that,  at  any  instant.  3  of 
the4  pairs  of  coils  are  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  the  machine, 
the  remaining  pair,  which  occupies  the  neutral  point,  being 
thrown  for  the  moment  out  of  circuit ;  while  in  the  Gramme 
machine  the  numerous  armature  coils  are  connected  end  to 
end  throughout,  forming  always  2  sets  of  coils  in  multiple 
arc  interposed  at  the  same  time  in  the  circuit ;  each  set  con- 
sisting of  J4  the  coils  of  the  armature.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  the  armature  ring  inter- 
mediate between  the  coils,  as  in  the  Brush  construction, 
facilitates  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  alternations  of  magnetic  polarity,  and  thus  allows, 
without  disadvantage,  a  higher  rapidity  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable. 

With  his  machine  in  its  latest  form  Mr.  Edison  claims  that 
he  realizes,  in  useful  effect,  ',',0  of  tlie  driving  power.  He 
claims  also  that  the  machine  wnll  convert  and  deliver  twice 
the  number  of  foot-lbs.  of  energy  that  any  other  machine 
will  deliver  under  like  conditions.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Siemens  machine,  it  is  said  that  while  that  and  nearly  all 
other  machines  make  the  external  resistance  equal  to  that 
of  the  machine,  and  thus  utilize  only  half  the  energy,  "in 
Mr.  Edison's  generator  .5-horse  power  is  transferred  upon  a 
resistance  of  .5  ohms,  of  which  y>  an  ohm  is  in  the  machine, 
thus  delivering  '/ ,0  of  the  total  current  upon  a  circuit  ex- 
terior to  the  machine,  so  that  nearly  the  maximum  economy 
is  attained,  where  other  machines,  under  like  conditions, 
will  .scarcely  give  any  current  at  all." 

Production  of  Light  .—The  luminous  phenomena  produced 
by  the  electric  current  are  in  all  cases  due  to  the  resistance 
arising  from  the  occurrence  in  some  part  of  the  circuit  of 
imperfectly  conducting  materials.  The  energy  expended  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  disappears  as  electricity,  but  re- 
appears as  hea't,  and,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
raised,  of  light  also.  These  effects  are  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested when  the  continui*  of  the  metallic  conductor  .join- 
ing the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  battery  or  other  source  of 
electricity  is  interrupted  at  some  intennediate  point,  and 
the  electrodes  or  extremities  of  the  interrupted  conductor 
are  slightly  separated.  The  resistance  is  that  of  the  in- 
tervening air,  which  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  the  force 
expended  in  bridging  the  gap.  The  electrodes  tliemselves 
become  also  white  hot  at  the  extremities,  and.  unless  of 
xery  refractory  material,  are  fused,  and  to  some  extent  vol- 
atilized, the  vapoi-s  being  transported  by  the  current,  and,  by 
their  added  incandescence,  exalting  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  The  electrodes  are  thus  connected  by  an  apparent 
fiame  of  vivid  brightness,  which,  when  they  are  held  hor- 
izontally, is  convex  upward,  and  is  hence  called  the  voltaic 
or  electric  arch. 

No  material  substance  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. All  substances  offer  more  or  less  resistance  to  the 
current  flowing  throutrh  them,  and  experience,  accordingly, 
in  transmitting  the  current,  a  greater  or  less  elevation 
of  temperature,  dependent  in  degree  on  their  conducting 
power,  their  dimensions,  and  the  volume  of  the  current. 
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A  comparatively  good  conductor  of  small  cross-section  and 
limited  length  may  thus  be  heated  to  whiteness  by  a  pass- 
ing current,  and  so  become  a  source  of  light.  It  tnus  ap- 
pears that  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  light  of  electricity 
to  useful  purposes  resort  may  be  had  to  contnvances  ot  ^ 
distinct  classes— Aiz.  those  v^'hich  aim  to  utilize  the  electric 
arch,  which  is  an  incandescent  gas  or  vapor,  and  those 
which  employ  an  incandescent  solid.  Each  of  these  modes 
of  generating  light  has  its  advantages  and  its  dimculties. 
The  electric  arch  gives  a  light  of  great  intensity,  winch  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  so  far  to  subdue  as  to  adapt 
it  to  ordinary  domestic  uses.  It  requires  very  delicate  ad- 
iustments,  without  which  it  is  liable  to  annoying  fluctua- 
tions of  brightness,  and  which  even  the  best  automatic  reg- 
ulators yet  constructed  fail  perfectly  to  effect.  It  is  never- 
theless well  adapted  for  the  illumination  of  large  spaces, 
and  under  these  circumstances  several  lights  compensate 
each  other's  irregularities,  and  produce  a  satisfactory  gen- 
eral effect.  The  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  varies  m  in- 
tensity only  with  the  variations  of  the  current ;  and  when 
this  is  derived  from  a  dynamo-electric  generator,  it  may  be 
made  almost  absolutely  uniform.  But  the  heat  of  incandes- 
cence is  far  above  the  melting  point  of  most  metals,  and 
very  near  to  that  of  the  most  refractory,  such  as  platinum 
or  iridium.  Carbon,  which  will  endure  a  very  high  heat 
without  change,  is  extremely  combustible,  and  wlien  heated 
in  the  free  air  is  soon  consumed.  Carbon  and  platinum 
have,  however,  both  been  employed  in  electric  lamps  of 
the  second  class,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the 
forms  of  those  constructed  of  carbon  will  be  successful. 

Electric  lamps  employing  the  electric  arch  may  be  sub- 
divided into  such  as  are  govei-ned  by  mechanical  regula- 
tors and  those  that  regulate  themselves.  In  all  of  these 
the  material  employed"  for  the  terminals  or  electrodes  is 
carbon.  In  the  early  hist,  of  tliis  sul).ioct,  wlule  the  E.  L. 
was  only'a  subiect  of  laboratory  experiment  and  illustra- 
tion, ordinary  wood  carbons,  first  introduced  Vty  Sir  Hum- 
phrv  Davy,  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Foucault,  in  the  yr. 
law",  suggested  as  a  substitute  the  hard  carbonaceous  in- 
crustations formed  in  the  interior  of  gas-retorts,  which  are 
very  compact  and  durable.  The  electrodes  formed  from 
this  substance,  however,  have  serious  defects.  Owing  to 
the  presence  in  them  of  saline  and  earthy  impurities,  they 
conduct  irregularly,  and  sometimes  splinter.  In  recent  yrs. 
they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  carbons 
artificially  prepared  of  pure  material  and  solidified  by  great 
pressure.  Many  processes  have  been  invented  for  this  manu- 
facture—the difficulty  not  being  to  prepare  a  good  article, 
but  to  prepare  one  which  shall  be  cheap  as  well  as  good. 
Among  the  names  of  inventors  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Staite  and  Edwards,  Le  Molt,  Lacassagne  and  Thiers,  Cur- 
mer,  Peyret,  Archereau,  Carre,  Gaudoin,  and  Sawyer-Mann. 
(For  information  in  regard  to  the  several  processes  in  detail, 
reference  must  be  had  to  svstematic  treatises.)  In  order  to 
improve  the  conduc^ting  power  of  the  carbons,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  when  the  current  is  sent  through 
a  considerable  length  of  the  substance,  as  takes  place  in 
many  regulators  and  in  the  Jablochkoff  candles,  they  are 
sometimes  coated  externally  with  precipitated  copper  or 
nickel.  The  Brush  carbons  are  so  treated.  To  the  same 
purpose  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  powdered  metal 
into  the  substance  of  the  material  during  the  process  of 
manufacture,  or  to  form  the  rod  around  a  wire  as  a  core. 
The  external  coating  is  to  be  preferred. 

Electric  Lamjts  tvifh  Mechanical  JRegnlato7v.— The  electnc 
curi'ent  being  supposed  to  be  uniform  and  the  electrodes 
homogeneous,  the  steadiness  of  the  E.  L.  will  be  dependent 


on  maintaining  the  distance  between  the  tei-minals  invaria- 
ble.   As  the  carbons  are  gradually  consumed  by  vaporiza- 
P       „  tion  and  combustion,  it 

■"  is  necessary  to  provide 

some  means  of  compen- 
sating the  increase  of 
distance  between  them 
which  would  otherwise 
take  place.  In  the  early 
laboratory  experiments 
the  coiTection  was  made 
from  time  to  time  by 
hand,  the  light  being 
therefore  sub.iect  to  un- 
equal and  irregular  fluc- 
tuations. Later,  a  vari- 
ety of  automatic  contriv- 
ances were  invented  for 
accomplishing  the  ad- 
justment by  the  action 
of  the  cuiTcnt  itself.  All 
of  these  depend  on  bring- 
ing in  some  manner  into 
action  the  force  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism ;  in  order 
to  which  a  solenoid,  or 
a  proper  electro-magnet, 
is  Introduced  into  the 
circuit  conveying  the 
cuiTcnt.  When  the  dis- 
tance between  the  elec- 
trodes begins  to  increase 
by  the  consumption  of  ] 
the  carbons,  the  mag-  ™ 
netic  energy  diminishes, 
with  the  result  of  caus- 
ing the  carbons  to  ap- 
proach each  other.  The 
various  regulators  in  use 
are  known  by  the  names 
of  their  inventors,  and 
are  very  numerous.  De- 
scriptions of  them  must 
be  sought  in  systematic 
works,  though  3  or  4  are 
figured  and  described  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  under  the 
head  Electric  Light. 
Those  which  came  earli- 
est into  use  were  Du- 
boscq's,  Foucault's,  Sei'- 
rin's,  and  the  Siemens. 
Later,  and  especially  in 
this  country.  Brush's  has 
come  into  more  gen.  use 
than  any  other.  It  Is  now 
employed  In  the  street  il- 
lumination of  New  York. 
The  Brush  regulator,  an 
Amer.  invention  of  much 
simplicity  and  well 
adapted  to  large  lights 
for  gen.  illumination,  i? 
shown  in  principle  in 
The  Brusli  Regulator.  Fig.  2,  in  wliich  A  is  a 

solenoid  (seen  partly  in  section  toward  the  bottom),  C  is  a 
soft  iron  core  perforated  from  end  to  end,  mo^ang  freely 
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within  the  !:uleiK>iil.  aiul  B  a  brass  roil  innvinjr  also  freely 
within  the  eoiv,  and  sustaininir  the  positive  earbon-hokler 
B'.  The  iron  core  C  is  partially  sustained  by  the  spiral 
sprintrs  shown  in  the  tigure,  whieh  rest  on  the  bottom  of  a 
bos  E  E  screwed  to  the  base  on  which  the  solenoid  rests. 
A  flat  rini:  D  of  brass  is  supported  at  one  side  by  a  bracket 
C  attached  to  the  core,  and  in  the  oblique  position  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  takes  hold  of  and  supports  the  rod  B. 
The  head  of  a  set  screw  D'  limits  the  upward  movement 
when  the  core  is  attracted  by  the  solenoid.  Suppo.sing  the 
circuit  broken,  the  core  drops  and  rests  on  the  base  of  the 
box,  the  bracket  C"  passing  through  an  opening  made  for  it, 
so  that  tlie  ring  D  nuiy  lie  flat.  The  action  of  the  contriv- 
ance is  this :  When  no  current  is  passing,  the  core  anti  ring 
rest  on  the  base  of  tlie  box,  the  rod  B  drops  freely,  and  the 
carbons  come  into  contact.  When  the  current  passes,  the 
core  rises,  lifts  the  ring  D  into  the  oblique  position  in  which 
it  seizes  the  rod  B,  and  thus  lifts  the  rod  also,  separating 
the  carbons.  As  the  carbons  consume  and  the  resistance 
increases,  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  solenoid  diminishes, 
and  the  ring  D  touches  the  base  by  its  lower  edge,  and  pres- 
ently loses  its  grip  of  the  rod.  This,  descending,  revives  the 
energy  of  the  solenoid,  which  lifts  the  ring  agam  free  of  the 
base. "  The  action  here  described  takes  place,  however,  by 
insensible  steps,  and  the  distance  between  the  carbons  is 
maintained  to  all  appearance  invariable. 

Lamps  without  RegHlutots— Electric  C'««f/fe».— Witliin  the 
past  2  or  3  jTs.  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  E.  L.  has 
been  strongly  reawakened  by  tiie  introduction  of  some 
forms  of  electric  lamp  in  which  the  cumbrous  and  costly 
mechanical  contrivances  previously  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble for  maintaining  the  steadiness  of  the  illumination  are 
dispensed  with.  The  first  device  of  this  kind,  proposed  and 
patented  as  long  ago  as  1840  by  Staite  of  Loud.,  though  ap- 
parently feasible  enoutrh,  attracted  little  attention  and 
failed  to  command  success.  It  consisted  in  bringing  2  in- 
clined rods  of  carbon  near  to  each  other  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremities, where  they  were  supported  by  some  solid  and 
refractory  substance,  the  rods  descending  in  guiding  grooves 
as  fast  as  consumed.  The  distance  between  the  extremities 
could  be  varied  by  a  lateral  movement  jjiven  to  the  support 
of  one  of  the  rods.  A  more  successful  form  of  electric 
candle  is  that  now  so  well  known  Vjy  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, Jablochkoflf,  an  officer  of  the  Rus.  army.  This  inven- 
tion dates  as  far  back  as  187G,  but  it  was  first  introduced 
into  public  use  in  May  1H77,  at  the  grand  magazines  (com- 
mercial establishments)  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  the  same  mode  of  illumination  was  employed  in  a 
number  of  the  large  open  squares  in  Paris  and  in  some  of 
the  public  streets  of  that  city.  Early  in  1879  more  than  3iJ0 
Jablochkoflf  lights  were  in  operation  in  Paris  alone,  and  per- 
haps an  equal  or  greater  numljer  in  other  parts  of  Fr.  Dur- 
ing the  -ninter  and  spring  of  1878-79  experiments  were  made 
with  this  light  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  on  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  in  the  Billingsgate  Market  in  Lond.,  with  re- 
sults satisfactory  so  far  as  illumination  is  concerned,  but 
less  so  as  regards  economy.  The  construction  of  this  candle 
is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  figure  to  explain  it.  It  consists 
of  2  flat  strips  or  cylindrical  rods  of  carbon,  not  more  than 
%  of  an  inch  thick  and  about  10  inches  long,  placed  verti- 
cally side  by  side,  and  about  ]4,  of  an  inch  distant  from  each 
other,  the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  some  insu- 
lating substance  like  kaolin  or  gypsum.  The  current  ascends 
one  of  the  rods  and  descends  the  other.  In  order  to  estab- 
hsh  the  arch  some  conducting  substance,  like  a  bit  of  carbon, 
must  be  laid  across  the  top.  This  candle  does  not  perform 
weU  with  a  continuous  current,  the  positive  carljon  wasting 
faster  than  the  negative — a  fault  which  the  inventor  endeav- 
ored to  correct,  but  without  success,  by  makinic  the  posi- 
tive carbon  of  double  thickness.  \\"\i\\  a  machine  giving:  a 
reciprocating  current,  however,  it  works  perfectly.  The 
prin.  objection  to  it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  burns  out, 
each  candle  lasting  only  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Wilde 
has  shown  that  the  insulating  substance  between  the  car- 
bons is  unnecessary,  provided  they  are  well  insulated  from 
each  other  at  the  base.  The  presence  of  this  substance  to 
some  extent  diminishes  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Wilde's 
lamp,  therefore,  is  a  Jablochkoflf  without  the  insulator  ;  and 
it  has  the  advantage  that  in  it  the  carbons  may  be  adjusted 
to  different  distances  at  pleasure,  and  also  that,  by  inclining 
one  of  them  till  the  extremities  meet,  the  arch  may  be  estab- 
lished without  employing  any  auxiliary  conductor. 

Another  improvement  on  the  Jablochkoflf  candle  is  that  of 
De  Meritens.  who  introduces,  between  the  2  carbons  con- 
veying the  current,  a  third  one  wholly  insulated  and  out  of 
contact  with  either.  This  serves  as  a  kind  of  intermediate 
pier  in  the  bridge  which  the  arch  forms  between  the  prin. 
carbons,  and  mcreases,  according  to  the  inventor,  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  light. 

Another  form  of  E.  L.  which  may  most  properly  be  called 
a  candle  is  the  Rapieflf.  in  which  there  are  2  carljon  rods  on 
the  positive  and  2  on  the  negative  side,  the  meml)ers  of  eacli 
pair  being  inclined  to  each  other  and  meeting  in  an  angle. 
This  light  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
London  Tiims. 

Electric  Lamps  emplotjintj  Lwanckscetit  So/i<ls. — The  litrlit  of 
the  voltaic  arch  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  self -re^'-ulating 
lamps  is  too  powerful  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  illumina- 
tion, and  the  lamps  themselves  are  too  cumljrous  and  too 
costly.  Much  ingenuity  has  been,  therefore,  directed  to  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  a  given  current  many  lights  of 
moderate  power  in  the  place  of  one  of  excessive  brightness  ; 
or.  in  other  words,  to  accomplish  what  is  called  the  sub- 
division of  the  light.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  olitaining 
many  lights  from  one  circuit.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
sum-total  of  the  intensities  of  such  a  series  of  lights  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  simrle  liirht  wliich  the  same  cur- 
rent will  produce— in  other  words,  there  is  a  large  absolute 
loss  of  light  by  su))di\ision. 
Lamps  employing  incandescent  solids,  or,  more  briefly, 


lamps  by  incandescence,  were  amoiiff  the  forms  earliest 
proposed  lor  making  electricity  available  as  a  source  of 
UKht.  In  1841  Mr.  F.  Moleyns  of  Cheltenham.  Eng..  patent- 
ed a  contrivance  of  this  sort,  in  which  a  spiral  of  platinum 
wire  inclosed  in  a  glass  globe  is  made  white  hot  by  the  pas 
sage  of  a  current  of  electricitv  through  it.  The  globe  was 
aif-tijrht,  but  a  funnel-shaped  tube  filled  with  powdered 
charcoal  let  into  it  at  the  top  allowed  a  minute  stream  of 
this  powder  to  fall,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass,  through  a 
minute  orifice  upon  the  incandescent  spiral,  verv  materiallv 
heightening  the  brilliancy.  In  1W9  the  same  idea,  omitting 
the  charcoal,  was  reproduced  by  Petrie,  who  emploved 
iridium  instead  of  platinum.  In  1&58  it  was  reported  to  the 
Fr.  Academy  of  Sciences  that  De  Changy,  a  Fr.  inventor, 
had  solved  the  r>roblem  of  the  divisibility  of  the  light,  and 
had  succeeded  in  producing  12  steady  lights,  independent  of 
each  other,  from  a  single  battery  of  12  Bunsen  elements. 
He  also  employed  incandescent  spirals  of  platinum.  All 
these  inventions  were,  however,  practical  failures.  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  is,  that  the  temperature  of  incandes- 
cence is  too  near  that  of  fusion  in  platinum  for  safety,  and 
that  the  spiral  is  almost  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  cur- 
rent. In  1878  Mr.  Edison  imagined  that  he  had  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  means  of  a  contrivance  for  switching  off 
the  current  the  moment  the  temperature  approached  the 
point  of  danger :  but  his  cfintrivance.  which  was  theoreti- 
cally beautiful,  failed  in  practice,  because  the  rods  or  wires 
on  which  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  changed 
their  figure  under  the  high  heat.  More  recently,  therefore, 
he  has  discarded  platinum,  and  in  fact  all  metals,  and  has 
confined  him.self  to  the  perfection  of  a  lamp  in  which  the 
incandescent  substance  is  a  filament  of  carbon.  This  fila- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  is  prepared  by 
stamping  out  a  strip  of  proper  shape  from  card-board,  anil 
carbonizing  it  under  pressure.  The  filament  is  inclosed  in  a 
glass  ball  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  A  similar 
lamp  is  constructed  by  Mr.  Maxim  of  New  York,  in  which 
the  carbonized  filament  has  the  form  of  the  letter  M.  The 
globe  of  Mr.  Maxim"s  lamp  is  filled  with  hydn^gen  carbide 
instead  of  being  exhausted.  The  carbon  of  the  gas  is  said 
to  repair  the  waste  of  the  filament. 

Several  incorporated  companies  have  been  formed  which 
propose  to  furnish  E.  L.  for  domestic  purposes  in  Xew 
York.  While  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
object  aimed  at  will  be  successfully  accomplished,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  one  of  them 
has  as  yet  gone  into  successful  operation. 

AuTiioRiTiEs.— The  literature  of  this  subject  is  as  yet  to  a 
large  extent  floating  in  the  scientific  and  technic;^al  journals. 
The  prin.  authority  is  Fontaine,  Ec/airage  <)  I' Ekctricite,  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1879.  Tlie  work  of  Paget  Higgs,  The  Electric  Light 
ill  its  Practical  Aj)j)lic(itioii-<;  Loud.,  1879,  is  next  in  impor- 
tance. This  author  has  also  translated  Fontaine's  work. 
Electric  Lighting  ami  its  Practical  Application  is  a  smaller 
treatise  by  s.  X.  Shoolbred,  Loud..  1879,  which  gives  a  very 
good  summary  of  the  present  state  of  progressive  electric 
lighting.  For  electric  sea-coa-«t  lights  the  fullest  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  official  report  made  to  the  Light- 
house Board  of  the  L'.  S.  by  Major  Geo.  H.  Elliot  in  1874,  and 
pub.  as  a  Congressional  document.  F.  A.  P.  Barxard. 

Electricity,  Aiiliiial.    See  Electricity. 

Electric  RaiHvays.  Tlie  transmission  of  power  by 
dynamo-electric  machines,  and  their  appHcation  to  elevated 
railways,  was  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  in  1867, 
but  it  was  not  till  1879  that  the  idea  took  shape  in  the  form 
of  a  model  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske  at  Ber- 
lin, and  which  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  dynamo  machine, 
rnounted  on  a  carriage  by  itself,  which  draws  3  carnages 
holding  6  pei-sons  each.  The  electric  current  comes  by  a  third 
rail  from  the  primary  machine  (stationed  at  some  conven- 
ient point),  and  is  taken  off  by  brushes  fixed  to  the  machine 
and  sliding  on  the  centre  rail,  returning  to  the  primary  ma- 
chine by  the  outer  or  bearing  rails.  The  speed  is  about  10 
m.  per  hour.  In  May  1881  a  line  1)4  m.  in  length  was  opened 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  essentially  the  same  as  the 
above,  except  that  the  current  reaches  the  dynamo  by  one 
of  the  bearing  rails  and  returns  by  the  other.  In  the  Sie- 
mens tramway,  so  successful  at  the  Paris  electrical  exhibi- 
tion, the  direct  and  return  cuiTents  are  transmitted  through 
copper  tubes,  split  longitudinally  on  the  under  side  and  slung 
securely  above  the  track.  They  are  connected  with  the  ma- 
chine iii  the  vehicle  by  2  small  copper  blocks  sliding  in  the 
tubes,  each  of  which  has  attached  to  it  a  light  frame  carry- 
ing a  wheel,  whose  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
tube  is  insured  by  springs.  F.  N.  Owex. 

Electric  Telegraph.    See  Telegraph. 

Eleo'trode."*  iplu.)  [from  electricity  and  the  Gr.  o5ds,  a 
"way"'],  the  surfaces  by  which  electricity  pas.<es  into  and 
out  of  different  media.  The  poles  of  the  voltaic  battery  or 
pile  are  especially  termed  tlectrodes.  Tlie  so  called  positive 
E.  is  the  "  anode,"  and  the  negative  is  the  "  cathode."' 

Electro-dynamic  Enj^iiie,  a  form  of  engine  in  which 
the  motive  power  is  derived  from  electricity.  Immediately 
after  the  invention  of  the  electromagnet  in  1827  by  Prof. 
Henry,  the  instantaiieousness  with  wliich,  in  this  contriv- 
ance, force  may  be  developed,  destroyed,  or  revei-sed,  led 
many  persons  of  an  inventive  turn  to  attempt  its  application 
to  some  useful  purpose  in  the  arts.  Many  fonns  of  vibrating 
and  rotatini:  apparatus  were  constructed  by  Prof.  Henry  ami 
othei-s  to  illustrate  the  principle  ;  but  the  fii-st  E.-D.  E..  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  the  invention  of  Thomas  Davenport  of 
Vt.,  bv  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  Prof.  Henry  in  1835,  and 
brought  out  publicly  in  New  York  a  yr.  or  two  later.  The 
success  of  a  small  machine  of  this  construction  was  such  as 
to  encourage  Mr.  Davenport  to  attempt  one  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently large,  by  calculation,  to  drive  a  power  printing- 
press  ;  but  this  last  proveil  a  complete  failure,  and  the  en- 
gine was  heard  of  no  morc.  The  discrepancy  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others  where  similar  disappointment  has  been 
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eutountered.  Iwtween  calculation  and  experimental  results, 
was  in  ffreat  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  movnig  masnets,. 
whethei^pernianent  or  temporary,  always  generate,  m  closed 
conduetinK  circuits  in  their  neighl)orhood,  secondary  or  ni- 
dueed  electric  currents,  which  act  m  opposition  lO  the  pri- 
maiy  currents,  and  tend  in  all  E.-D.  E  to  diminish  the  effec- 
tive energy  of  the  magnets,  whether  they  act  by  attraction 
or  by  repulsion.  But  had  not  this  difficulty  existed,  the.  en- 
gine" would  hardly  have  been  au  ec.inumical  success,  since 
the  materials  consumed  in  the  battery,  metallic  zinc  and 
acids  or  salts,  are  products  ot  iiidustiy  piei)ared  by  the  aid 
of  heat :  and  the  heat  necessary  tor  such  preparation  js  ca- 


scriptions  of  several  forms  of  electro-magnetic  engines 
adapted  to  small  industries  ;  but  since  the  construction  ot 
the  powerful  mechanical  generators  of  electricity  on  the 
principle  first  hidicated  Ijy  Ladd  and  Wilde,  and  since  so 
highly  improved  bv  Siemens,  Brush,  Edison,  and  others,  it 
has  been  found  that  these  machines  may  be  economically 
used  as  motors,  receiving  electricity  from  outward  sources. 
Such  motors  were  first  introduced  in  isritliy  E.  W.  Siemens, 
on  an  experimental  electrical  railway  in  Beriin,  with  entire 
success.  Tliev  were  also  used  in  Paris,  on  a  similar  railway, 
during  the  international  exhibition  of  electricity  in  1881. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Eleotro-Dynainics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  electric  currents.     (See  Electricity.) 
Eleetro-Majinetisiu.    See  Electricity. 
Eleotroiu'eter   [from  e/wtnci/i/  and  the  Gr.  fierpoi-,  a 
"  measure  "'J  is  sometimes  used  as  the  name  of  an  instrument 
employed  in  detecting  electric  excitation,  but  more  com- 
monly called  electroscope  :  but  the  term  properly  designates 
those  instruments  by  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  measure 
the  amount  of  the  electric  force.    Couloinb-s  E.  measures  this 
force  by  the  amount  of  twist  it  will  give  to  a  silken  thread  ; 
others  nieasure  the  arc  through  which  a  suspended  pith-ball 
is  repelled  by  electricity.  ^    ,     ^  , 

Eleotro-plating,  the  coating,  by  means  of  electro-gal- 
vanism of  articles  formed  of  the  cheaper  metals,  with  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  nickel,  copper,  etc.  Where  iron,  zmc,  or 
pewter  are  the  substances  to  be  electro-plated,  they  are  first 
coated  with  copper  and  then  readily  take  the  silver,  gold,  or 
nickel  by  the  E.-P.  process.  There  are  many  classes  of  ob- 
iects  to  which  this  process  is  applicable,  and  each  has  its 
special  methods.  The  plating  of  the  metallic  trimmings  of 
harness  and  carriages  with  nickel,  silver,  or  gold  ;  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed-plate  and  trimmings  of  sewing-machines 
with  nickel  or  silver  ;  of  lamps,  door-kiiolis.  curtain-hxtures, 
window-trimmings,  buttons,  etc.,  with  nickel,  silver,  or  gold, 
and  of  numerous  other  articles  in  the  building,  turmture, 
and  other  trades,  are  familiar  to  all.  These  employ  much 
cap.,  and  produce  goods  of  large  value.  ....  „ 

The  most  imporiaiit  aiiplication  of  E.-P.  is  m  its  use  for 
the  production  of  table-  and  holl.>w-ware.  and  its  extension 
to  articles  of  artistic  elegance  and  ornament.  This  applica- 
tion was  first  made  in  Eng.  about  1840,  and  in  the  U.  S.  m 
1845.  The  first  beginnings  in  the  V.  S.  were  small,  and  suc- 
cess doubtful  for  a  time,  but  the  business  has  now  attained 
great  magnitude,  producing  goods  annually  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  value,  a  part  of  which  is  exported  and  super- 
sedes the  Eng.  goods  even  in  the  Eng.  market.  The  bases 
on  which  the  E.-P.  is  deposited  are  of  2  kinds— Ger.  or  nickel 
silver,  composed  of  about  2  parts  copper  to  1  each  ot  zinc 
and  nickel,  and  albata  or  white-metal,  which  is  compound- 
ed of  block-tin,  antimonv,  zinc,  etc.,  and  is  softer  and  less 
durable.  The  desiirns  and  patterns  are  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  every  variety  of  articles  for  use,  ornament,  or  dec- 
oration of  the  table,  parior,  or  oflice,  and  elegant  prize  pieces 
for  fairs,  yacht,  boat,  and  other  races,  etc.  (See  Electro- 
TY-PE  and  Electricity'.)  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Elec'trosc-ope  [from  thctridtij  and  the  Gr.  o-KOTrew,  to 
"see"!,  an  instrument  for  the  detection  of  the  presence  ot 
electricity.  Suspended  balls  oi  pith  or  slips  of  gold-leaf, 
from  their  extreme  lightness,  will  readily  diverge  from  eacli 
other;  and  this,  or  some  similar  device,  is  the  essential 
element  of  most  E.  They  depend  for  their  action  on  the 
elementary  law  that  bodies  charged  with  like  electricity 
repel,  while  those  charged  with  unlike  electricity  attract 
each  other.  The  E.  most  used  is  Bennet's  gold-leaf  E.  Ihis 
consists  of  a  glass  shade  with  a  wide  mouth,  which  is  closed 
by  a  wooden  stopper  which  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced 
at  pleasure.  A  glass  tube  passes  vertically  through  tbe  cen- 
tre of  the  wooden  stopper,  while  a  metallic  rod  is  fixed  m 
the  centre  of  the  irlass  tube.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  ter- 
minates in  a  small  Hat  plate,  to  the  sides  of  which  2  narrow 
strips  of  g(jld-leaf  are  soldered,  and  are  thus  attacned  op- 
posite each  other;  and  tlieupi)er  end  of  the  rod  is  furnished 
either  with  a  circular  horizontal  plate  or  with  a  brass  knob. 
If  an  electrified  body  be  brought  near  to  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  the  top  becomes  electrified  oppositely  to  the 
body  presented,  and  the  gold  leaves  similarly.  As  they  are 
both  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  they  repel 
•each  other,  and  diverge  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  tlie  t'harge  and  to  the  nearness  ot  the  electrified 
body   and  thus  sliow  us  the  presence  of  free  electricity.    _ 

Eleo'trotiiit,  an  art  bv  .vliich  drawings  are  made  with 
any  substance  insolulile  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per When  the  design  is  completed  the  plate  is  immersed  in 
the  solution,  and  ;i  reverse  made  by  the  elei-tro-coppering 
process,  called  electrotype  or  voltatype.  . 

Elef'trotype  |from  ekdrinty  and  type]  is  the  name 
given  to  the  cast  of  an  object  procured  by  the  gradual  dep- 
osition of  a  metal  from  a  solution  by  means  ot  a  current 
of  electricitv.  When  3  pieces  of  clean  platinum  are  put 
into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  no  change  takes  place. 
But  if  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through  the  solu- 
tion by  means  of  these  platinum  plates,  copper  is  at  once 


precipitated  upon  the  platinum,  which  forms  the  cathode, 
the  anode  remaining  clean.  If  the  current  be  reversed,  the 
copper  will  be  transferred  from  the  platinum  plate  on 
which  it  had  been  deposited  to  the  clean  plate.  By  thus 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  the  copper  may  be 
sent  backward  and  forward,  being  always  deposited  upon 
the  negative  pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the  electric  cur- 
rent leaves  the  electrolyte  or  solution  that  is  undergoing 
decomposition.  By  continuing  the  electric  currents,  and 
keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  adding  fresh 
portions  of  the  salt  of  copper,  the  metallic  film  on  the 
cathode  may  be  made  of  anv  required  thickness,  and  after- 
ward peeled  off  the  i)latinum  surface.  The  texture  of  the 
copper  depo.sited  varies  with  the  battery-power  employed 
and  with  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  solution,  and 
may  be  hard,  brittle,  and  crystalline,  or  tough  and  malle- 
able, according  to  the  management  of  the  operator.  A 
current  of  low  intensity,  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
temperature  not  below  60°,  are  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  obtaining  the  best  derx.sit  of  copper.  When  the 
negative  pole  or  cathode  is  irregular  (like  a  coin  or  medal), 
instead  of  being  a  plain  surface  of  platinum,  an  exact  im- 
pression of  the  device  may  be  taken  off  on  the  precipitated 
copper.  Gold  and  other  metals  may  be  substituted  for  cop- 
per by  proper  management,  or  if  the  precipitated  metal  be 
left  up(m  the  surface  on  which  it  is  thrown  down,  gilding, 
silvering,  etc.,  may  be  done  extensively  and  with  fine  effect. 
This  art  is  called  electro-plating.  Proficiency  in  electro- 
typing  or  the  galvanoplastic  art  requires  but  httle  appa- 
ratus, and  involves  no  great  expense.  A  medal  may  be 
either  copied  directly,  and  an  inverted  impression  obtained 
from  which  a  second  E.  can  be  taken,  or  a  cast  of  the  medal 
may  be  first  made  in  stearine  or  plaster.  In  the  latter  oper- 
ation, which  is  the  most  generally  used,  the  •nK)uld,  if  ot 
plaster,  must  be  first  soaked  in  oil,  tallow,  or  melted  sper- 
maceti, so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  water.  It  must 
then  be  made  a  conductor  of  the  current,  and  this  is  done 
by  thoroughly  brushing  black  lead  over  the  surface  which  is 
to  be  reproduced.  In  case  the  medal  itself  is  used,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deposition  of  copper  which  would  take  iilace 
upon  the  edges  and  upon  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  those 
parts  should  be  covered  with  sealing-wax,  varnish,  or  shell- 
lac  The  introduction  of  this  valuable  art  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  persons.  Eleetrotyping  has  to  some  extent 
superseded  the  old  stereotype  process  for  making  plates 
for  printers'  use.  especially  for  the  reproduction  of  engrav- 
ings and  where  large  numbers  are  to  be  printed. 

Elec'truiii,  the  Lat.  name  of  amber,  also  a  natural 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  gold  and  1 
of  silver  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Nor.,  and  Cal.,  in  tabular 
crystals  or  imperfect  cubes  of  a  silver-white  color. 

El'ements,  Cliem'ieal,  those  forms  of  matter  which 
have  never  been  decomposed.  They  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  table,  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights  ; 


Aluminium Al. 

Antiinoiiy Sb. 

Arsenic As. 

Barium  Ba. 

Bismuth Bi. 

Boron B. 


Bromine . . . 
Cadmium . . 
Casium . . . . 
Calcium  . . . 
Carbon  — 
Cerium  — 
Cldorine  . . . 
Chromium . 

Cobalt 

Volumbium 

Copper Cu. 

Davyum   Da. 

IJidymium JJ- 

Erbium E^ 

Fhiorine F. 

Gallium Oa. 

Glucinum Gl. 


Br. 
Cd. 

Cs. 
Ca. 
C. 
Ce. 
CI. 
Cr. 
Co. 
,  Cb. 


Gold 

Hydrogen 

Indium  . . 

Iodine  . . 

Iridium . . 

Iron Fe. 


Lanthanum . 
Lead . . 
Lithium. 


La. 
Pb. 
Li. 


27.0 

120.0 

74.9 

136.8 

210.0 

11.0 

79.7 

112.0 

133.0 

40.0 

12.0 

141.2 

35.4 

52.4 

59.0 

94.0 

63.1 

154.0 

147.0 

169.0 

19.0 

69.9 

9.2 

196.3 

1.0 

113.4 

126.5 

198.0 

.56.0 

139.0 


Manganese Mn. 

Mercury Hg. 

Molybdenum  . .  iMo. 

Kickel  Ni. 

Nitrogen iV. 

Osmium Os, 

Oxygen O. 

Palladium Pd. 

Phofrphorus P. 


Platinum 
Potassium. . 
Rhodium  . . 
Rubidium . . 
Ruthenium 
Selenium  . . . 

Silicon 

Silver 


Pt. 
K. 
Ro. 

Pb. 
Ru. 

Se. 
Si. 
Ag. 


Sodium No. 

Sr. 


Strontium 

Sulphur S. 

Tantalum I'd. 

Tellurium Te. 

Thallium    77. 

Au.        196.3    Thorium Th. 

H  1.0    Tin Sn. 

In.         113.4    Titanium Ti. 

/.  126.5    Tungsten W. 

Ir.  198.0    Uranium  U. 

Vanadium T. 

Yttrium Y. 

307.0  !  Zinc Zn. 

7.0    Zirconium Zr. 

Magnesium Mg.         24.0 

Note  —The  Artiads  are  printed  in  Roman,  the  Perissads 
in  italics.     (See  Atomic  Weights.)  C.  F  Chandler 

El'epliant  [Gr.  eAec^as  ;  Lat.  elephas,  igen.  elephantis].X\\e 
common  name  of  well  known  animals  of  the  order  Probos- 
cidia,  the  largest  of  existing  quadrupeds,  and  celebrated 
for  sagacity  and  docility.  They  represent  a  peculiar  taftiily, 
characterized  by  grinders  composed  ot  alternating  vertical 
.1  and  cementum,  2  ivory  tusks  m  the 


.55.0 

200.0 

96.0 

59.0 

14.0 

199.0 

16.0 

106.0 

31.0 

197.0 

39.0 

104.0 

85.4 

104.0 

79.0 

28.0 

108.0 

23.0 

87.5 

:32.0 

182.0 

128.0 

204.0 

231.5 

118.0 

50.0 

1&4.0 

240.0 

51.2 

60.0 

65.0 

SKl.O 


Dlates  of  ivorv.  enamel,  aiidcementum,  a  ivory  iusks  in  ...c 
upper  iaw.  aiid  a  proboscis  or  trunk  longer  than  the  head. 
The  proboscis  presents  an  astonishing  combination  of  flexi- 
bility and  strength.  Two  tubes  or  cana  s,  which  are  pro- 
longati'.ns  of  the  nostrils,  extend  through  its  whole  lengh. 
It  is  capable  of  performing  operations  as  different  as  pick- 
ng  up  a  pin  and  tearing  up  a  tree  by  its  roots  and  is  used 
toConvev  food  and  drink  into  the  mouth.  The  tusks,  ^^  hich 
con-espond  to  the  incisor  teeth  of  i-.therquadnipeds  some- 
times measure  9  ft.  in  length  and  weigh  150  lbs.  each,  but 
the  average  weight  is  not  over  100  lbs.    They  are  formida- 


ble defensive  and  offensive  weapons.  Beside  many  spe- 
cies which  are  extinct,  there  are  2  now  living-the  Asiatic 
or  Indian  E.  (El'cphas  fn'dii 


■IS)  and  the  African  {Lo.rodonfa 
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Ar>htl'na^.  Tlie  fiinner  has  small  ears  and  a  concave  fore- 
head. In  the  latter  the  forehead  is  somewhat  convex,  and 
it  has  enormous  ears,  which  cover  the  shoulders.  The 
height  of  the  Indian  E.  from  the  CTound  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  seldom  exceeds  10  ft.  The  Afr.  is  larger,  and  some- 
times measures  12  ft.  high.  A  large  E.  weighs  about  7000 
lbs.  The  ordinarv  period  of  gestation  is  20  months  and 
some  days  :  onlv  one'  calf  is  pi-oduced  at  a  birth.  The  quan- 
titv  of  food  consumed  daily  by  a  full-grown  E.  is  enonnous, 
probablv  not  less  than  :iXl  lbs.  Tlie  skin  is  hard,  thick,  and 
nearlv  naked,  or  furnished  with  a  few  scattered  haii-s.  The 
Asiatic  species  is  found  in  all  the  S.  countries  of  Asia  and 
in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Afr.  abounds  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  continent  ,S.  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Both 
species  Uve  in  large  herds,  reigning  the  almost  exclusive  oc- 
cupants of  immense  forests,  and  marshy  plains  covered 
with  long  grass  and  jungle.  Their  favorite  habitat  is  in  well 
watered  regions  and  plains  or  lowlands  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant.  Kemains  of  extinct  species  of  E.  have 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  X.  Amer.,  and  Siberia. 
Among  them  is  the  mammoth  {EtrjJia-'^prh/dgeidii^),  which 
occurs  in  the  post -pliocene  deposits.  Theodore  Gill. 

Elepban'ta,  an  island  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  harbor  of 
Bombay.  7  m.  from  that  city,  derived  its  name  from  a 
eigantic  stone  figure  of  an  elephant  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  shore.  The  island  is  6  m.  in  circumference.  Here  are 
several  remarkable  anc.  cave-temples  excavated  out  of  the 
native  rock,  and  adorned  with  numerous  sculptured  figures 
iif  the  Hindoo  m\-thology.  The  largest  of  these  cave- 
temples  is  about  133  ft.  long,  and  is  supported  by  26  pillars. 

Elepliant'idfe,  the  typical  family  of  Proboscidians,  with 
2  upper  incisors  developed  as  enormous  extrorsely  curved 
tusks,  and  enlarged  molars  :  the  molars  successively  dis- 
place each  other' from  behind  forward  (and  therefore  no 
premolars  replace  the  deciduous  ones),  and  not  more  than 
2  (or  1)  are  fully  exserted  at  the  same  time.  The  external 
characters  are  familiar  to  everybody.  The  family  is  repre- 
sented by  2  types— Elephantina",  including  the  recent 
species  of  elephant  and  the  mammoth,  and  Mastodontina?, 
now  extinct. 

Elepliau'tliie,  an  island  of  the  river  XUe,  on  the 
boundary  between  Egypt  and  Xubia,  is  opposite  to  Asswan, 
(the  anc.  Syene).  It  is  1  m.  long,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
gardens  and  houses  interspersed  among  ruins  of  anc.  temples 
erected  by  the  Pharaohs.  Among  its  monuments  is  the 
Nilometer  mentioned  by  Sti-abo,  and  designed  to  record 
the  height  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Elephant  Seal,  Sea  Elephant,  and  Proboscis 
Seal,  names  given  to  species  of  Marnjiluim^.  the  largest 
of  the  Phocida?  or  seal  family,  the  animals  sometimes  attain- 
ing 20  or  30  ft.  in  length.  The  color  varies  from  grayish  to 
dark  brown  :  the  nose  of  the  male  is  prolonged  into  a  short 
probo.scis,  which,  however,  does  not  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  that  of  the  elephant.  The  skin  is  thick  and  strong,  and 
is  used  for  harness-making ;  the  flesh  is  dark  and  unwhole- 
some, the  tongue  only  beih^  prized  as  food.  Only  2  species 
are  certainly  known,  the  ^f.  leon  in  tis  and  the  J/,  aiif/uxfirogfiis 
of  W.  Mex.',  also  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  S.  Georgia, 
Kerguelen"s  Land,  etc.  They  are  hunted  for  their  oil, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality  and  yielded  in  great  quantity, 
one  .seal  sometimes  affording  70  gals. 

Elephant's  Foot  ( TeMu'/inaria  dephantipf^^,  a  plant 
sometimes  caUed  "  Hottentots'  bread,"  belongs  to  the  order 
Dioscoriacese,  having  a  large,  fleshy  root-stock,  abruptly 
truncated  at  the  end.  This  root-stock  is  eaten  by  the  Hot- 
tentots. It  is  covered  with  a  soft,  rough  bark,  from  which 
.springs  a  climbing  stem,  bearing  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  genus  of  the  order  Com- 
posita;  (El^pltantopm),  of  which  2  species  are  found  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  States. 

Elensi'ne,  a  genus  of  grasses  (Graminacese),  comprises 
several  species  which  are  natives  of  India  and  other  waim 
climates,  and  are  cultivated  for  food.  E.  Coracana  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  its  large  farinaceous  grain  in  India, 
Chi.,  and  Japan.  The  grain  called  to<-wm  m  Abyssinia  is 
produced  by  the  E.  twu^m.  The  E.  Indioi.  is  naturalized 
about  dooryards,  etc.  in  the  U.  S. 

Eleusiii'ia,  or  Eleuslu'ian  Mys'teries  [Gr.  'EAev- 
<n.vi.a\,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  anc.  Gr.  in  honor  of 
Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpinei.  The  festival 
consisted  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries,  the  former 
beginnmg  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Boedromion.  and 
closing  oh  the  23d.  Each  day  had  its  special  rites,  those  of 
the  6th  day  being  the  most  solemn  of  all.  On  that  day  those 
■who  had  been  prenously  initiated  into  the  lesser  mysteries 
•were  admitted,  under  an  awful  oath  of  secrecy,  into  the 
inner  sanctuary,  where  they  were  allowed  to  see  the  sacred 
thmgs,  after  which  they  were  called  tpoplty — i.  e.  "'  contem- 
plators."  Xothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  doc- 
trines revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
have  contained  comforting  assurances  with  regard  to  a 
future  state. 

Elen'sis  [Gr.  'EAcvo-is  or  'EAevo-iV].  an  anc.  city  of  Or.,  in 
Attica,  near  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis.  and  about 
12  m.  X.  W.  of  Athens.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Ceres,  whose  mystic  rites,  called  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
were  here  performed  annually  with  great  pomp.  Here  was 
a  large  temple  of  Ceres.  The  site  of  E.  was  near  the  modem 
V.  of  Levsina. 

Eleuthe'ria  [from  the  Gr.  'EAfu^tpo?.  '•  free"],  a  national 
festival  of  the  anc.  Grs..  instituted  in  4?.)  b.  c.  to  commemo- 
rate their  deliverance  from  the  Per.  annies  which  had  in- 
vaded Gr.  It  was  celebrated  annually  at  Plata»a  in  the 
earlv  part  of  autumn. 

Elf,  plu.  Elves  [A.-S.  (flf;  Ger.  El'fe :  Swe.  elf;  Dan. 
alf],  imaginary  beintrs  whose  existence  is  especially  believecl 
in  among  the  jjeasahtrj-  of  Scandinavia  and  X.  \V.  Europe, 
in  whose  mythology  they  had  a  prominent  place.  They 
were  of  2  kinds,  the  good"  and  bad  E.  It  appears  that  the 
E.  were  celebrated  among  Germanic  peoples,  while  fairies 


were  descril>ed  in  Celtic  legends ;  but  in  Eng.,  at  least,  the 
names  were  confounded. 

El'^n,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scot.,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Moray 
or  Elidn,  on  the'  river  Lossie.  5  m.  from  the  sea  and  118  m. 
N.  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  R.  K.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  vaUey.  has  10  chs..  a  hos- 
pital, and  an  inst.  which  Gen.  Anderson  endowed  with 
£70.(.K)0  for  the  education  of  orphans.  E.  has  the  ruins  of  a 
cathedral  founded  in  1224.  These  are  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  of  anc.  Scot,  remains.  Here  are  the  i-uins  of 
a  castle  which  was  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Moray.  E. 
has  iron-foundries  and  wooUeu-factories.    Pop.  0733. 

Elgin,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  Kane  co..  111.,  on  Fox 
River.  36  m.  W.  by  X.  from  Chicago  ;  has  a  fine  water-power, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Xational  watch-factory,  the  X.  In- 
.sane  Asylum,  and  an  acad.     Pop.  1870,  ^441 :  1880.  8787. 

Elgin  (James  Bruce),  eighth  Earl  of,  b.  in  Lond.  Julv 
20.  1811.  ed.  at  Ox.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1841.  This 
earldom  was  a  Scot,  peerage,  which  did  not  admit  him  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  became  gov.  of  Jamaica  in  1842. 
and  of  Canada  1846-.>4.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1849.  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Chi.  in  18.57.  and 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  18.58.  In  18.59  he  was 
P.  ;M.-t:en..  and  in  \^1  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  of  India.  D. 
Xov.  20.  18C3. 

Elgin  (Thomas  Bruce),  seventh  Earl  of.  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  Scot.  July  20. 1766.  Was  gen.  in  the  army, 
and  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Berlin  in  1795.  and 
as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in  1799.  He  expended  a 
large  .sum  of  money  (about  £50.(X>0)  in  the  removal  of  statues, 
ba.s-i-eliefs.  and  other  remains  of  anc.  art  from  the  Parthenon 
and  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  Eng.    D.  Xov.  14.  1841. 

Elgin  JTIarbles,  a  collection  of  scidptures  taken  from 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  mainly  from  the  Parthenon.  They 
are  so  caUed  from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  who,  bv  permission  of 
the  Porte,  brought  them  to  Eng.  from  1808  to  1812.  They 
consist  of  colossal  statues  and  pieces  of  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
caryatides,  bits  of  column,  urns.  etc.  The  marbles  from 
the" Parthenon  exhibit  Gr.  art  in  its  highest  perfection. 

Elia.    See  Lamb  (Charles). 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  a-le'deh  bo-mon' (Jean  Baptiste 
Armand  Louis  Lednce).  a  Fr.  geol..  b.  at  Canon  (Calvados) 
Sept.  25, 1798.  He  was  ed.  in  Polytechnic  School,  and  became 
prof,  of  geol.  in  the  Coll.  of  Fr.  in  1832.  chief  engineer  of 
mines  in  1833,  and  a  member  of  the  Inst,  in  1835.  In  con- 
junction with  Dufrenoy  he  prepared  a  geological  map  of 
Ft.  Among  his  works  are  lActurex  on  Geology  and  a  Trea- 
ti>^  on  the  Mmnduin,  Sytenu.  giving  his  theories  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  mt. -ranges.  He  succeeded  Ai-ago  as  perpetual  sec. 
of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  in  18.5:3.    D.  Sept.  21.  1874. 

Eli'jah,  a  Heb.  prophet,  appeared  before  King  Ahab, 
and  announced  a  drought  as  a  pimishment  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  idolatry  of  Baal,  and  fled  then,  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  the  king.  Three  yi-s.  afterward,  when  the  king  had  srath- 
ered  all  the  priests  of  Baal  at  Mt.  Carmel.  E.  again  appeared  : 
and  this  time  the  idolatrous  priests  were  massacred  :  but 
the  prophet  was  compelled  to  flee  and  seek  refuge  in  a  cav- 
ern of  Mt.  Horeb.  in  order  to  escape  the  revenge  of  Jezebel. 
Once  more  he  returned  to  public  life,  appointed  Elisha  as 
his  successor,  and  announced  to  Ahaziah.  the  son  of  Ahab. 
that  his  iUness  should  end  with  death  :  visited  the  school  of 
prophets  at  Bethel,  and  retired  with  Elisha  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  he  divided  by  smiting  them 
w  ith  his  mantle  ;  and  while  stopping  there  he  was  taken  up 
into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

El'iot  (A.vDRKvv),  D.  D.,  b.  Dec.  28. 1718.  grad.  at  Harvard 
in  1737:  was  pastor  of  the  Xew  Xoith  ch..  Boston.  Mass., 
from  1742  till  his  death,  Sept.  13.  1778.  He  was  elected  pres. 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  but  declined  the  honor. 

Eliot  (Charles  William),  LL.D..  b.  Mar.  20.  1834.  at  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  ed.  at  the  Boston  Public  Lat.  School  (1844-I9i  and 
at  Harvard  Coll.  (1S49-5.3) :  was  tutor  in  math,  at  Harvard 
Coll.  18.M-.58.  assistant  prof,  of  math,  and  chem.  l!S8-til.  of 
chem.  lS61-t>3.  prof,  of  chem.  in  Ma-^s.  Inst,  of  Technolo- 
gy 186.5-69,  became  pres.  of  Harvard  Coll.  May  19, 1869 ;  pub., 
with  F.  R.  Storer.  a  manual  of  chem. 

Eliot  (George).     See  Evans  (Marian  C.>. 

Eliot  (John),  "the  apostle  to  the  Indians."  a  minister  of 
Roxburv.  Mass.,  b.  in  Eng.  about  Xov.  1604.  ed.  at  Cambridge, 
and  came  to  Boston  in  1631.  He  acquired  the  lang.  of  the 
Indians,  and  from  1646  he  devoted  himself  to  improving 
their  condition  and  convertin?  them  to  Chri.stianity.  He 
travelled  extensively  amonir  them,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence over  them,  "and  many  of  them  embraced  the  Chr. 
faith.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  (1661- 
63).  and  pub.  an  Indian  gram.     D.  May  21).  1690. 

Eliot  (John).  D.  D..  a  preacher  and  biographer,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton May  31.  17.54.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1772.  With  Jeremy 
Belknap,  he  founded  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  ;  was  au- 
thor of  X  Eno.  Biixjrriphicnl  Met.     D.  Feb.  14.  1813. 

Eliot  (Sami-el).  LL.D..  a  historian,  b.  in  Boston  Dec.  22, 
ISJl,  grad.  at  Harvard  is:*) ;  he  projected  a  Hi^t.  of  Litjevty. 
•A  part  of  which.  The  Liberty  of  Roint.  appeared  ui  1849.  and 
Tlie  Early  Chrs..  the  second  part,  in  1858 :  wrotea  Manual  of 
r.  ^S'.  //?*•/.  from  1492  to  1850 :  was  pres.  of  Trinity  Coll..  Hart- 
ford, in  186c)-<M. 

Elis  [Gr. 'HAt«].  a  small  state  of  anc.  Gr.  in  the  X.  W . 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  X.  by  Achaia.  E.  by  Ar- 
cadia, S.  bv  Messenia,  W.  bv  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The 
01>-mpic  games,  the  greatest  national  festival  of  the  Grs., 
were  celebrated  at  Ohnnpia  in  E. 

Elis,  an  anc.  city,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  river 
Peneus.  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  had  an  acropolis  on 
a  hill  nearlv  500  ft.  high,  and  contained  several  fine  temples, 
a  theatre,  and  the  laisrest  gymnasium  in  Gr.  About  l.o  a.  d. 
it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  populous  cities  of  Gr. 
The  site  is  occupied  bv  the  modern  P>ilr<>i»>li  or  h'alo^copi. 

Eli'sha,  a  Heb.  pniphet,  was  called  to  the  prophetic  of- 
flce  bv  Elilah,  and  received  his  mantle  wiien  he  was  takeu 
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up  into  heaven :  was  recofrnized  by  the  othei*  propliets  as 
their  spiiitual  head,  and  enjoyed  great  respect  from  tlie 
people  of  Israel.    His  death  is  commonly  fixed  at  840  b.  c. 

Eliz'abetli,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Staten  Island  Sound  and  Elizabeth  River,  14  m. 
S.  W.  of  New  York.  E.  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  N.  J.,  and 
ceased  to  be  such  in  1790.     Pop.  1870,  20,832  ;  1880.  88,229. 

£lizabetli,  the  last  sovereijjn  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  b. 
at  Greenwich  Sept.  7,  1533.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  childhood  was  passed  in  com- 
parative retirement,  and  she  was  ed.  by  persons  who  fa- 
vored the  Reformed  religion.  In  15.54  she  was  confined  in 
the  Tower  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  who  regarded  her  with 
jealousy  because  she  was  the  favorite  of  the  Prot.  party. 
It  appears  that  E.  naiTowly  escaped  death,  and  that  some 
of  the  bps.  and  courtiers  advised  >Iary  to  order  her  execu- 
tion. After  she  had  passed  several  months  in  the  Tower 
she  was  removed  to  Woodstock,  and  appeased  Mary  by  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Catholic.  On  tlie  death  of  yueen  Mary  (Nov. 
17,  1558)  E.  ascended  the  throne.  She  appointed  William 
Cecil  .sec.  of  state  and  Nicholas  Bactm  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  The  Prots.  were  the  majority  in  the  Pari,  which  met 
in  1559,  abolished  the  mass,  adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  recognized  the  queen  as  the 
head  of  the  Ch.  "  Thus,"  says  Hume,  "in  one  session,  with- 
out any  violence  or  tumult,  was  the  whole  system  of  re- 
ligion altered  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman."  She  declined 
an  offer  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Philip  II.  of  Sp.  Her 
foreign  policy  was  pacific,  but  to  promote  the  stability  of 
her  throne  she  aided  the  Prot.  insurgents  in  Scot.,  Fr.,  and 
the  Netherlands  with  money  and  troops.  In  1503  the  Pari. , 
anxious  that  she  should  have  an  heir,  entreated  her  to 
marry,  but  she  returned  an  evasive  answer.  Among  her 
suitors  were  the  Fr.  duke  of  Anjou,  tlie  archduke  Charles 
of  Aus.,  and  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  for 
many  yrs.  her  chief  favorite.  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  fleeing 
from  hei-  rebellious  subjects,  took  refuge  in  Eng.  in  1508,  and 
was  detained  as  a  i)risoner  by  E.  The  latter  regarded  Mary 
as  a  dangerous  rival,  because  the  Eng.  Catholics  wished  to 
raise  her  to  the  throne  of  Eng.,  and  formed  several  plots 
and  conspiracies  for  that  object.  Mary  was  beheaded  Fel). 
8,  1587.  Philip  II.  of  Sp.  had  long  meditated  a  hostile  enter- 
prise against  E.,  who  had  offended  him  l)y  aiding  his  revolt- 
ed Dut.  subjects  and  by  iicrsecutiiig  the  Eng.  Catholics. 
For  the  invasion  of  Eng.  he  fitted  out  the  Invincible  Arma- 
da, which  consisted  of  about  130  vessels,  with  over  19,000 
soldiers,  and  sailed  in  ^lay  1.588.  A  violent  storm  dispersed 
the  Sp.  .ships,  many  of  which  were  wrecked,  and  the  rest 
were  beaten  bv  the  Eng.  fleet  under  Admii-al  Howard,  Aug. 
8,  1588.  After  the  earl  of  Leicester  d.  (1.>SS)  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex was  the  queen's  favorite  ccnirtier.  Tiie  Puritans  were 
severely  persecuted  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign.  D.  Mar. 
34,  1003,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  VI.  of  Scot.,  who  be- 
came James  I.  of  Eng.  Her  reijjn  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  glorious  in  Eng.  hist.,  and  she  dis- 
played superior  abilities  as  a  ruler,  but  was  vain  and  selfish. 
The  Elizabethan  age  was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Shaks- 
peare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh.  (See  Hume, 
Hist,  of  Eng.') 

Bllzabetli'an  Ar'cliitecture,  a  term  applied  to  a 
style  of  arch,  which  prevaile<l  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  but  cumbrous 
style  of  ornament,  witliin  and  without,  by  vast  apartments 
and  galleries,  and  by  enormous  square  windows. 

Elizabetli  Cliristi'iia,  queen  of  Prus.,  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick Nov.  8,  1715,  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbtittel ;  was  married  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  1732. 
D.  Nov.  13,  1797. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.    See  Appendix. 

Elizabetlilne  Nuns,  a  congregation  of  monastic 
women  in  the  li.  Catli.  (.'h.,  belonging  to  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis.  The  name  Elizabethines  was  at  first  applied  to 
voluntary  associations  of  women  who  imitated  the  zeal  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  without  taking  monastic  vows  or 
retiring  from  the  wt)rld.  But  from  the  tradition  that  St. 
Elizabeth  belonged  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  the  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  Franciscan  nuns.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Franciscan  nuns  of  the  third  order  were  not 
established  till  1395,  long  after  St.  Elizal)eth"s  death. 

£lizabetU  Islands,  a  group  of  Ki  small  islands  be- 
longing to  Mass.,  lying  between  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay.  One  of  the  islands,  containing  100  acres,  Peni- 
kese  or  Pune,  was  presented  in  1873,  by  John  Anderson  of 
New  York,  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  school  of  nat.  hist,  upon  it.    Pop.  152. 

Elizabetli  Petrov'na,  empress  of  Rus.,  b.  in  Dec. 
1709,  was  a  daughter  of  I'eter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I. 
She  was  dissolute  in  morals,  and  made  little  effort  to  obtain 
the  throne.  Ivan,  an  infant,  was  proclaimed  cmp.  in  1740, 
but  the  Ft.  surgeon  Lnstocq  and  other  i)artisans  of  E.  con- 
spired against  Ivan  with  success,  and  she  became  empress 
in  1741.  As  an  ally  of  Aus.  and  Fr.  she  waged  war  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  her  army  gained  a  victory  at 
Kunersdorf,  and  entered  Berlin  in  1760.  She  had  several 
children  by  Count  Rasumovski,  who  was  first  her  servant, 
subsequently  her  chamberlain,  and  was  at  length  secretly 
married  to  her.  1).  Jan.  .5,  17(i2,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  III. 

Ellzabetli  Stuart,  queen  of  Bohemia,  a  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  Eng.,  b.  Aug.  19,  1.506.  She  was  man-led  in  1613 
to  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine,  who  was  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia  in  1019  by  the  Prot.  party.  Her  husband  was  de- 
feated in  battle  in  1620,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  exUe  and  adversity.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
famous  Prince  Rupert  and  other  children.  D.  Feb.  13,  1G62. 
George  I.  of  Eng.  was  her  grandson.    (See  Miss  Bengek, 

Eliz'abetlitown,  R.  K.  June,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  Ky., 
48  m.  S.  by  W .  from  Louisville.     Pop.  1870,  1743  ;  1880,  2520. 

Elizabetlitowu,  N.  Y.    See  Appendix. 

£1J£,  or  Moose  i^Alces  malchis),  a  deer,  native  of  the  N. 


parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  N.  Amer.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  Cervida?,  and  is  about  6  ft.  high.  It  has  a  short, 
compact  body  raised  on  long,  stilt-like  legs,  a  short,  thick 
neck,  and  a  large,  narrow  head,  nearly  2  ft.  long.  The  ant- 
lers are  flattened,  displaying  a  broad  blade  witli  numerous 
snags  on  each  horn.  Its  color  is  brownish  black.  It  fre- 
quents marshy  dists.  and  swampy  forests,  feeding  on  lich- 
ens, leaves,  and  branches  of  trees.    The  flesh  is  esteemed  for 
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food.  In  Amer.  it  is  known  as  the  moose,  and  is  still  found 
in  iSIe.  and  N.  N.  Y.,  and  north-westward,  and  is  hunted  for 
its  flesh  and  skin  in  winter,  when  the  frozen  crust  of  the 
snow,  not  strongenough  to  bear  the  animal's  weight,  seiious- 
ly  impedes  its  progress.  The  beast  generally  known  in 
Amer.  as  the  E.  is  the  Wapiti  (which  see). 

Elk,  Irisli  (Cerviig,  or  Megaceros  IRberniciis),  the  name 
given  to  a  fossil  deer  found  in  pleist(jcene  strata  of  Europe, 
(listinguished  by  the  great  size  and  form  of  its  antlers.  The 
beam  of  the  antler  is  wide  and  flattened  into  a  palm,  and  in 
one  specimen  the  distance  between  the  tips  was  nearly  11  ft. 
The  weight  of  the  antlers  in  one  specimen  was  81  lbs. 

El  Kliar'geli,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  cap.  of  the  Great 
Oasis.  Here  are  ruins  of  a  temple  and  an  anc.  necropolis. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  Great  Oasis  itself,  80  m.  long,  10 
m.  broad,  with  many  ruins,  chiefly  Macedonian  and  Rom' 

Elk'hart,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Elkhart  River,  100  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Chicago.  The  combined 
water-power  is  estimated  at  8300  horse-power.  Pop.  1870, 
3205 :  1880,  (5953. 

Elklioru,  Wis.    See  Appendix. 

Elk'liorn  River,  Neb.,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
State,  flows  nearly  S.  E.,  and  enters  the  Platte.  Length, 
estimated  at  850  m. 

El'ko,  cap.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  on  R.  R.  and  Humboldt 
River,  003  m.  N.  E.  of  .San  Francisco.  It  has  silver-smelting 
Works,  and  here  are  hot  mineral  springs  of  great  value  for 
bathing  purposes.    Pop.  1870,  1100;  1880,  752. 

Elk'ton,  cap.  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  R.  R.,  .52  m.  E.  N.  E. 
from  Baltimoi'e,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Elk 
River.  It  has  an  acad.  E.  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in 
1094.     Pop.  1870,  1797 ;  1880,  17.52. 

Ell  [Lat.  ulna  ;  Fr.  (uine  ;  Ger.  Elle  :  Dut.  eln],  a  measure 
of  length  adopted  from  the  length  of  a  nian's  fore-arm.  The 
Eng.  E.  is  3  ft.  9  inches,  and  the  Flemish  is  equal  to  27  inches, 
or  ■}i  of  a  yard. 

El'lenborougli  (Edward  I^aw),  Lord,  an  Eng.  law- 
yer, b.  in  Cumlierland  Nov.  16,  17.50.  He  pleaded  with  suc- 
cess in  1785  as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  :  became  atty.-gen.  in  1801,  and  in  1802 
was  made  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  and  Baron 
Ellenborougb.     D.  Dec.  13,  1818. 

ElleiiborouKl*  (Edwaud  I^aw),  Earl  of,  a  statesman, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Sept.  8,  1791),  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  baron  in  1818.  He  was  lord  privy  seal  in  1828-29, 
and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  vf  India,  but  was  recalled 
in  1844  by  theE.  I.  Co.,  and  then  received  the  title  of  earl  and 
viscount.  He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1846  for  a 
short  time  in  the  cabinet  of  Peel.  On  the  formation  of  a  new 
Tory  ministry  in  Feb.  18.58  he  became  pres.  of  the  board  of 
control.    He  resigned  in  1858.    D.  Dec.  22,  1871. 

Erienville,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  30  m.  W.  of  the  Hudson 
River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Shawangunk  Mts.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Del.  and  Hudson  Canal.  It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  the  seat 
of  Ulster  Sem.     Pop.  1880,  27.50. 

El'lery  (William),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22. 1727.  He 
was  a  mercliant  in  his  youth,  and  began  to  practice  law  in 
1770  at  Newport ;  was  a  delegate  from  R.  I.  to  the  national 
Cong,  of  1776,  in  which  he  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  He  was 
re-elected,  and  was  in  Cong,  until  1785.    D.  Feb.  15,  1820. 

El'let  (Charles),  an  engineer,  b.  at  Penn's  Manor,  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1810.  He  began  mathematical  and 
engineering  pursuits,  first  as  a  rodman,  then  as  a  voluntary 
and  subsequently  as  a  paid  assistant  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
O.  Canal,  where  he  acquired  the  means  to  visit  Europe  and 
complete  his  self-education  in  Paris,  following  the  course  of 
the  ficole  Polytechnique.  He  shares  with  Roebling  the 
honor  of  being  a  pioneer  of  wire  suspension  bridges,  building 
in  1842  the  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount  (on  the 
site  of  the  famous  "  Colossus  "  wooden  bridge  destroyed  in 
18:38  by  fire),  "  tlie  first  structure  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
and  considered  at  the  time  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill." 
Among  his  most  noteworthy  labors  was  his  investigation  of 
the  hydi-aulics  of  the  O.  and  Miss,  rivers,  and  his  work,  pub. 
by  th(^  Smithsonian  Inst.,  he  regarded  as  "  the  crowning  con- 
ception of  his  professional  career."  He  was  among  the  first 
to  advocate  the  use  of  "  steam-rams,"  and  was  commission- 
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ed  bv  the  war  lievn.  to  do  wliat  he  could  to  protect  the 
Miss."  Kunboat  stiuadron  against  a  fleet  of  hostile  rams 
uiidei-sti>od  to  be  comiiis  up  the  river.  He  hastily  equipped 
a  fleet  of  9  river  steamboats  as  "rams,"  of  which  he  was 
civeii  the  command,  and  on  June  6,  1862.  defeated  the 
Confed.  snuadron.  sinkinjr  3  vi  their  vessels  outright  by  2  of 
his  rams,  but  was  fatallv  wounded.     D.  June  21,  1802. 

El'llcott  (Andkewi.  a  C.  E.,  b.  in  Bucks  oo..  Pa.,  Jan.  24, 
1T>1.  He  founded  EUicotfs  Mills  in  Md.  and  removed  to 
Baltimore.  In  1790  he  was  employed  by  the  Federal  govt, 
to  survey  and  layout  the  cap.  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  appoint- 
ed survevor-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  in  1792.  and  became  prof,  of 
math,  and  engineering  at  W.  Pt.  in  1H12.    D.  Aug.  29,  1820. 

Ellieotta'H.\RLEs  John),  D.  D..  since  186;i  bp.  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol,  was  b.  at  Whitwell,  near  Stamford.  Eng..  Apr. 
25.  1819.  In  IS-og  became  Hulsean  lecturer,  and  in  1860  Hul- 
sean  prof,  of  divinity,  at  Cambridge.  His  commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  began  to  appear  in  1854.  have 
put  him  into  the  front  rank  of  biblical  scholars.  His  Ilistori- 
cal  Ltctiires  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  'l859. 

£llIcoU  City,  cap.  of  Howard  co..  Md..  on  K.  R.  and 
the  Patapsco  River,  10  m.  from  Baltimore  and  31  m.  from 
Wash.  It  has  3  colls.,  one  of  which  Is  for  females.  Pop. 
1870,  1722  :  1880.  1784. 

El'llott  ^CHARLEs~).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  a  Meth.  minister,  b.  in 
The  county  of  Donegal.  Ire.,  May  16,  1792;  emigrated  to  O., 
where  he  "edited  the  ^yestern  Christian  Advocate  ;  was  prof, 
of  langs.  at  Madison  Coll.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  1827-31,  and 
pres.  of  la.  Wesleyan  Univ.  1856-60  and  1864-67.  Wrote  A 
Treatise  on  Baptism,  Delineation  of  Bo/nan  Catholicism,  and 
The  Bible  and  S/arery.    D.  Jan.  3,  "l869. 

Elliott  (Charles  Loringi.  a  portrait  painter,  b.  in  Scipio, 
N.  Y..  Dec.  1812.  He  worked  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  eminent  men.  His  works 
are  commended  for  fidelity  of  likeness.    D.  Aug.  25,  1868. 

Elliott  (Charles  Wtllys),  descended  from  John  Eliot, 
'■  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  b.  in  Guilford,  Conn..  May  27, 
1817.  Wrote  St.  Domingo  and  Hist,  of  X.  Eng.  fromDiscovery 
of  the  Continent  by  Xorthmen  in  986  to  1776. 
"  Elliott  (Ebenezer),  a  poet,  called  the  "  Corn-law  Rhj-m- 
er,"  b.  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  Mar.  17,  1781.  He  was 
not  liberally  ed.,  and  was  considered  a  dull  boy  at  school.  In 
early  youth  he  worked  in  an  iron-foundry,  in  which  his 
father  had  been  employed ;  removed  in  1821  to  Sheffield, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  iron-trade  on  his  own  account,  and 
was  successful.  His  most  popular  poems  are  The  Corn-laiv 
Rhymes,  which  promoted  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
were  much  admired.    D.  Dec.  1,  1W9. 

Elliott  (Ezekiel  Brown),  b.  in  Sweden,  Monroe  co., 
X.  Y.,  July  16.  1823.  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  In  1*44.  In  1863 
was  a  member  of  the  International  Statistical  Cong,  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1865  became  sec.  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 
U.  S.  revenue  laws,  in  1871  entered  the  chil  service  reform 
commission.  Author  of  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weight,  and 
Measure  of  the  Prin.  Commercial  Countries  in  the  World,  and 
wrote  Coinage,  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc. 

Elliott  (Jesse  Dtncani,  a  com.,  b.  in  Md.  July  14,  1782: 
became  lieut.  in  1810,  and  was  second  in  command  un- 
der Com.  Perrj'  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Sept.  1813. 
Cong,  voted  hirn  a  gold  medal  for  his  conduct  in  this  action. 
D.  Dec.  10,  1S45. 

Elliott  (Robert  Woodward  Barn-well),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  Aug.  16,  11*40,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1861  ;  was 
aide-de-camp  1861-62  to  Brig.-Gen.  Lawton  of  the  Confed. 
army,  wounded  in  second  battle  of  Manassas,  and  adju- 
tant-gen. of  McLaw's  division  1864-65 ;  was  ordained  a  dea- 
con in  1868  and  bp.  of  W.  Tex.  in  1874. 

Elliott  (Stephen),  LL.D.,  a  naturalist,  b.  at  Beaufort. 
S.  C,  Nov.  11,  1771,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1791 :  was  pi-of.  of 
nat.  hist,  in  the  mecl.  coll.  at  Charleston,  and  pres.  of  the 
Bank  of  S.  C.  Wrote  for  the  Southern  Review,  and  pub.  The 
Bot.  qfS.  C.  and  Ga.    D.  Mar.  28.  18:30. 

Elliott  (Stephen)  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  prof, 
of  sacred  lit.  in  S.  C.  Coll.,  b.  at  Beaufort.  S.  C,  Nov.  13, 1805 ; 
became  bp.  of  Ga.  in  1841.    D.  Dec.  21,  1866. 

Ellipse'  [Gr.  eAAen/zi?,  "  omission"  or  "defect"]  a  plane 
curve  that  may  be  generated  by  a  point  moving  so  that  the 
sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  shall  always  be 
the  same.  The  fixed  points  are  called /oci,  the  point  micjway 
between  the  foci  is  the  centre,  the  line  through  the  foci  is  the 
transverse  axis,  and  the  line  through  the  centre  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  transverse  axis  is  the  conjugate  axis.  The  E. 
is  one  of  the  conic  sections  ;  thus,  if  any  cone  is  intersected 
by  a  plane  which  cuts  its  opposite  sides  obliquely,  the  curve 
cut  out  Is  an  E.  An  E.  may  be  regarded  as  the  orthographic 
projection  of  a  circle :  from  this  point  of  view  the  E.  may 
vary  in  form  from  a  circle  to  a  straight  line  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  projected. 

Ellis  (Alexander  John),  F.  R.  S..  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Hoxton. 
a  suburb  of  Lond..  June  14.  1814  :  grad.  at  Trinitv  Coll..  Cam- 
bridge, :8;37  ;  studied  law  at  the  ]\Iiddle  Temple,  but  devoted 
himself  finally  to  the  study  of  phonetics,  and  pub.  Alphabet 
of  Xature.  Essentials  of  Phonetics,  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling, 
and  Universal  Wriiinf}  and  Printing. 

Ells'wortli,  cap.  of  Ellsworth  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.,  23:i 
m.  from  Kansas  City  and  415  m.  from  Denver.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  markets  in  the  State  for  Tex.  cattle.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  448 ;  1880.  1378,  including  929  in  v. 

EllsTfortli,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Me.,  on  the  na%igable  Union  River,  2  m.  from  its  mouth 
and  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Bangor.  Its  main  industries  are  lumber- 
ing, ship-buildmg,  and  cooperage.  It  has  a  public  library. 
Pop.  1870.  5257  ;  1880.  5052. 

EllsAVortli  (Ephraim  ElmerX  b.  in  ileehanicsville,  Sara- 
toga CO.,  N.  Y..  Apr.  23.  1837.  became  a  resident  of  Chicago. 
He  organized  a  well  disciplined  body  of  Zouaves  before  the 
c.  war,  and  in  Mar.  1861  he  escorted  Pres.  Lincoln  to  Wash. 
In  Apr.  he  became  col.  of  a  Zouave  regiment  of  New  York 
firemen.    To  Col.  E.'s  regiment  was  assigned  the  seizure 


and  occupation  of  Alexandria,  opposite  Wash.,  on  May  24, 
1861.  Observing  a  secessionist  flag  fljing  over  the  "Marshall 
House"  (a  hotel  kept  by  one  Jacksont.  he  ascended  to  the 
roof  himself  and  took  it  down.  Descending  with  it  in  his 
hand,  he  was  met  and  shot  dead  by  the  innkeeper,  who  im- 
mediately encountered  a  similar  fate  from  the  attendant 
soldiers. 

Ellsworth  (Oliver^  LL.D.,  b.  in  M'indsor,  Conn.,  Apr. 
29,  1745,  and  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1766 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1771.  and  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong, 
in  1777  ;  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  const.  Having  joined  the  Federal 
party,  he  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  In  1796 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  by  Wash- 
ington :  in  1799  was  .sent  as  envoy  extraordinarj-  to  Paris, 
where  he  and  his  colleagues  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Ft.  ; 
resigned  the  office  of  chief -justice  in  1800.    D.  Nov.  26,  1807. 

Ellsworth  (William  Wolcott),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1791,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1810;  became  a  lawyer, 
was  prof,  of  law  in  Trinitv  Coll..  Hartford,  Conn..  1827-68, 
M.  C.  1829-33,  gov.  of  Conn.  1838-42,  and  a  justice  of  the 
State  supreme  court  1*47-61.    D.  Jan,  15,  1868. 

Elm  [Lat.  ul'mus  ;  Ger.  ITme  ;  Fr.  onne],  a  genus  of  trees 
of  the  order  Ulmaceae,  natives  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer., 
with  alternate  serrate  leaves,  which  are  obliciue  or  unequal- 
ly heart-shaped  at  the  base.  This  genus  comprises  numer- 
ous species,  5  or  more  of  which  are  indigenous  in  the  U.  S. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  ITmus  America' na 
(white  or  Amer.  E. ),  a  large  ornamental  tree,  usually  with 
spreading  branches  and  drooping,  pendulous  boughs.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and  often  attains  the  height  of  100  ft.  Its 
favorite  habitat  is  in  moist  woods  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  creeks.  The  trunk  some- 
times ascends  without  branches  50  or  60  ft.,  and  then  sepa- 
rates into  a  few  primary  limbs,  which  gradually  diverge  and 
present  long  arched  pendulous  branches  floating  in  the 
air.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  making  hubs  of 
wheels.  Another  species  native  of  the  L'.  S.  is  the  slippeiy 
E.  {Ul'mus ful'va),  a  smaller  tree  with  a  very  mucilaginous 
inner  bark",  which  is  used  in  med.  as  a  demulcent.  Amoiip 
the  important  trees  of  this  genus  is  the  common  Eng.  E.  (CA 
mus  campestris),  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  extensively  planted  in  G.  Brit.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Eng.  scenery.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  compact, 
fine-grained,  very  durable  in  water,  and  is  used  for  various 
purposes  by  wheelwrights,  machinists,  joiners,  and  ship- 
builders. It  has  a  mucilaginous  bark,  which  is  esteemed  as 
a  med.  The  Ul'mus  monta'na,  or  wych  E.,  is  a  native  of 
Scot.,  and  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  valuable  for  timber,  which 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Eng.  E.  Europe  also 
produces  the  cork-barked  E.  (Ul'mus subero'sa),  a  taill  tree 
extensively  planted  in  Eng.,  and  named  with  reference  to 
the  corky  ridges  or  wings  on  its  branches.  A  valuable  fine- 
grained wood  is  obtained  from  the  Ul'mus  aki'ta,  winged  E. 
or  wahoo,  which  grows  wild  in  the  S.  U.  S. 

El  ITIahdi.    See  Mahdi,  El,  in  Appendix. 

El'nier  (Lucius  Q.  C),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in 
1793.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1824 :  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  State  politician,  M.  C.  from  N.  J.  184-3-45.  atty.-gen.  of  the 
State  1850-52,  and  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1852- 
59.     He  pub.  a  Digest  of  N.  J.  laws  18:38.    D.  Mar.  11,  1883. 

Eliu'hurst,  on  R.  R.,  Du  Page  co..  111.,  16  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Chicago.    Pop.  1870.  :329  ;  1880,  723. 

Eliui'ua,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  Afr..  the 
former  cap.  of  the  Dut.  possessions  on  the  Guinea  coast,  is 
in  lat.  5°  5'  N.  and  Ion.  1°  2:3'  W.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong 
fort.  E.  was  taken  from  the  Port,  by  the  Dut.  in  1637.  In 
1872  it  was  ceded,  with  the  Dut.  possessions  in  Guinea,  to  G. 
Brit.  In  1873  it  was  burned  by  the  Brit,  troops  on  account 
of  its  sympathy  with  Ashautee.    Pop.  about  15,000. 

Eliiii'ra,  a  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Chemung  co., 
N.  Y.,  274  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  by  W.  of  New  York,  on  the  Che- 
mung River.  The  Chemung  Canal  extends  to  Seneca  Lake, 
and  the  Junction  Canal  connects  E.  with  the  interior  of  Pa. 
The  large  shops  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  the  prin.  shops  of  the 
N.  Central  R.  R.  are  situated  here,  also  the  State  Reforma- 
tory and  the  Elmira  Female  Coll.  (Presb. ).  It  was  the  site  of 
a  military  prison,  where  manv  Confed.  prisoners  were  con- 
fined.    Pop.  1870,  15,86:3  ;  18,S0.  20.541. 

El'niore  (Franklin  Harper),  a  lawyer  and  financier,  b. 
in  S.  C.  in  1799 ;  became  M.  C  in  18:37,  and  pres.  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  S.  C.  in  1*40  ;  was  elected  to  the  L'.  S.  Senate 
in  18.51).     D.  ^lay  29  of  the  same  yr. 

Elmore  (Rush),  a  son  of  Gen.  John  Elmore,  ed.  for  the 
bar,  served  in  the  >Iex.  war,  and  in  18.54  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Pierce  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  Kan.  D.  during 
the  war. 

El'mo's  Fire,  Saint  [Elmo  is  an  It.  form  of  the  name 
Elijah],  an  electrical  light  which  at  sea  sometimes  attaches 
itself  to  the  ends  of  masts  and  spars.  When  2  such  lights  are 
seen  it  is  considereil  by  sailoi^s  a  sign  of  fair  weather  and 
good  luck  ;  one  ball  of  light  is  regarded  as  a  bad  omen. 

Elm'wood,  Peoria  co..  111.,  on  R.  R.,  16:3  m.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1870.  1476  :  1880,  1.504. 

Elouga'tion,  in  astron..  the  angular  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sun.  either  E.  or  W.  The  superior  planets 
may  iiave  any  E.  from  0°  to  180°,  but  the  E.  of  the  inferior 
planets  are  limited  :  the  greatest  E.  of  Jleix-ury  is  28,Hj°,  and 
that  of  Venus  about  47^°. 

Elo'ra.  or  Ellora,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindostan,  near 
Dowlatabad.  Here  are  numerous  cave-temples,  which  sur- 
pass in  magnitude  all  others  in  India,  and  are  adorned  witli 
statues  and  other  sculptures.  Beside  the  cave-temples  hewn 
out  in  the  slopeot  a  rocky  hill,  there  arc  vast  edifices  carved 
out  of  solid  granite  hills. "so  as  to  form  magnificent  mono- 
liths, having  an  exterior  as  well  as  interior  ai-chitecture. 
richlv  decorated.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
temiile  Juiilasa.  about  145  ft.  long  and  UX1  ft.  high.  The  date 
of  the  cdiistruction  of  these  temples  is  not  known. 

£1  Fa'so,  a  citv  and  R.  K.  junc,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  17 
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m.  N.  of  Biooniington.    A  coal-shaft  has  been  sunk  here. 
Pop.  1870,  1564 ;  1880.  1390. 

El  Paso,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Elsass-LiOthringeii  [Fr.  Alsace-Loi-raine],  a  crown- 
land  of  the  Ger.  empire,  formed  of  parts  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine which  in  1871  were  ceded  by  Fr.  to  Ger.  About  f  of 
the  pop.  are  of  Ger.  descent  and  speak  the  Ger.  lang.  ;  about 
I  are  R.  Caths.    Area,  5580  sq.  m.    Pop.  1880,  1,564,670. 

Eliiiiiiore,  el-sin-or'  [Dan.  HeMngor],  a  seaport  of  l)en., 
on  the  island  of  Seeland  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sound 
ihere  <iiily  -'i-o  ni.  wide1,  24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Copenhagen.  It  is 
defendcdby  the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  vvhicli  commands  the 
Sound  at  its  narrowest  part.  At  E.  the  Si  mud  dues  were 
formerly  collected  from  foreign  vessels  navigating  the 
Sound.  Here  was  laid  the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet. 
Pop.  8879. 

Elton',  a  shallow  saline  lake  of  Rus.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian.  It  is  14  m.  long,  and  has  an  area  of  78  sq.  m.  In 
the  summer  it  appears  as  if  it  were  covered  with  snow. 

E'ly  (S.-viiTH,  ■)ii. ).  t>.  in  X.  J.  in  1825 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846  ;  did  not  practice,  but  entered  a 
wholesale  leather  business  in  New  York :  was  elected  a 
school  tmstee  in  18.56,  member  of  the  State  senate  in  18.57,  co. 
supervisor  from  1866  to  1870,  Rep.  from  N.  Y.  to  the  42d  and 
44th  Congs.,  com.  of  public  instruction  1872,  chaimian  of  the 
committee  on  expenditures  in  treas.  dept.  1875,  mayor  of 
Xew  York  1877. 

Elyria,  e-lir'e-a,  R.  R.  .iunc,  cap.  of  Lorain  co.,  O.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  E.  and  \V.  branches  of  Black  liiver.  25 
m.  W.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  a  telegraph  coll.  and  valuable 
water-power.    Pop.  1870.  3038  :  1880,  4777. 

Elysluiu,  e-lizh'yum,  or  The  Elys^iaii  Fields  [Gr. 
TJAuo-ior  TTi&iov :  Fr.  Elysee  or  Cliamjis  Elysees],  in  classic 
mythology,  the  place  to  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
were  supposed  to  be  transported  after  death.  Some  of  the 
ancs.  imagined  that  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  was  divided  into 
2  regions — Tartarus,  in  which  the  wicked  were  punished, 
and  E.,  the  abode  of  the  good. 

Eniana'tlon  [from  the  Lat.  <?,  "out,"and  mn'rio,ma- 
»fi'ti/in,  to  ■'  flow  "],  in  the  religions  of  India,  of  anc.  Per.,  in 
Xeo-Platonism,  and  in  Gnosticism,  a  theory  which  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  all  inferior  beings  to  an 
outfliiw  from  the  Deity.  The  name  has  also  l)fen  ai)iilied 
to  the  gc"  1(1  and  evil  influences  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  formerly  believed  to  send  forth,  and  which  wei'e 
thought  to  determine  the  destinies  of  men. 

Einaiioipa'tiou  [from  the  Lat.  eman'cijx),  emancipa'- 
f"m,  to  ■"liberate"  (from  e.  "'from,"  and  ?nancip'ivm,  a 
"slave  ")],  the  act  of  freeing  from  subjection  of  any  kind. 
In  Rom.  law  a  son  was  regarded  as  the  slave  of  his  father, 
and  could  by  a  fiction  of  that  law  be  freed  by  being  sold 
^maiicipaiiis)  three  times  by  the  father.  This  enfrancliise- 
ment  was  termed  emancipation.  In  countries  where  that 
law  prevails  the  word  signifies  the  exemption  of  the  son 
from  the  power  of  the  father,  either  by  express  act  or  impli- 
cation of  law.  By  the  civil  law  of  Fr.,  majority  (and  E.)  are 
attained  at  21,  and  a  minor  is  emancipated  by  marriage. 
The  word  E.  is  used  in  a  gen.  sense  to  signify  the  liberation 
of  a  slave,  or  the  admission  of  certain  classes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights. 

Emancipation,  Proolaniation!<(  of,  issued  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  f(^r  the  liberation  of  all  the  slaves  In  such 
portions  of  the  V.  S.  as  were  in  armed  resistance  to  the 
govt.  The  first  of  these,  issued  Sept.  22,  1862,  was  prelimi- 
nary, announcing  that  upon  the  first  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing Jan.  •■  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
any  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  U.  S.,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  actual  freedom ;  that  the  Kxecutive  will,  on  the 
first  day  of  Jan.  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the 
States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  there- 
of respectively  shall  tlien  be  in  rebellion  against  the  LL  S." 
In  pui-suanci'  of  this  announcement  the  real  proclamation 
was  put  forth  on  the  day  designated.  It  announced  the 
E.,  "  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure."  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  seceding  States,  with  the  exception  of  certain  par- 
ishes in  La.  and  certain  cos.  and  towns  in  Ya.  then  in 
actual  possession  of  the  forces  of  the  LT.  S.,  "  which  except- 
ed parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  procla- 
mation were  not  issued."  The  proclamation  continues  :  "  I 
hereby  enjoin  niion  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and 
I  recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they 
labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages ;"  and  adds  that 
•'such  i)ersons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  I'.  S."  The  proclamation  con- 
cludes :  '•  And  upon  this,  sincerelv  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  (  (institution,  upon  military  nece.s- 
sity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God."' 

Embalnt'iu^  | remotely  from  the  Gr.  iv,  "In,"  and 
^aKaaixoi:  "'balm."  "resin,"  alluding  to  the  anc.  process], 
the  preservation  of  dead  bodies  from  decay  by  the  applica- 
tion of  antiseptic  drugs  or  of  suitable  chemical  reagents. 
This  art  early  attained  great  perfection  in  Egypt.  In  the 
most  expensive  method  the  l)rain  and  viscera  were  re- 
moved, tlieir  places  lieing  filled  with  bitumen  and  aromatic 
substances  ;  the  body  was  washed  in  the  oil  or  tar  of  cedar, 
bound  up  in  linen  smeared  with  spices,  asphalt,  and  various 
gums,  and  the  whole  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  natron 
for  70  days.  The  cheap  methods  dispensed  with  the  evis- 
ceration, and  yet  many  mummies  are  found  completely  pre- 
served by  the  inferior  methods.  It  appears  also  that  salt 
was  freely  used.  During  the  present  century  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  process",  which  no 
longer  aims  at  rendering  bodies  imperishable,  but  merely 


preserves  them  indefinitely.  In  some,  arsenical  liquids  are 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  chlorides  of  zinc,  mer- 
cury, and  aluminium,  various  other  salts  of  aluminium, 
solutions  of  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  are  successfully 
employed. 

Embank'ment,  a  mound  of  earth  for  a  pier  or  quay, 
for  defence  against  the  sea  or  streams,  or  for  carrying  a 
roadway.  In  building  E.  the  slopes  should  be  of  a  perma- 
ment  nature,  and  the  weight  of  the  bank  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  force  out  the  foot.  The  tendency  of  the  subsoil 
of  an  K.  to  be  compressed  under  the  load  brought  upon  it 
may  l)e  resisted  by  filling  the  core  with  light  materials  and 
by  widening  the  base.  The  best  way  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency is  to  isolate  the  foundation  by  driving  piles.  Care 
.should  be  taken  to  free  the  seating  of  an  E.  from  any  water 
that  may  filter  through  it.  Covering  the  slopes  with  turf  is 
a  useful  precaution,  but  this  cannot  be  done  when  the  bank 
is  ff)rmed  of  gravel. 

Enibar'^o  [a  Sp.  word  signifying  "arrest,"  "impedi- 
ment "].  a  restraint  or  prohibition  imposed  by  the  govt,  of  a 
country  on  vessels  to  prevent  their  leaving  its  ports.  They 
may  sometimes  prohibit  the  arrival  as  well  as  the  departuri; 
of  vessels.  In  Dec.  1807  the  Cong,  of  the  U.  S.,  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Pres.  Jefferson,  laid  an  E.  as  a  retaliation  against 
the  Brit.  "Orders  in  Council."  This  E.  was  repealed  bv 
Cong,  in  Feb.  ]8(W. 

Einbasfiador.     See  Amb.^ssadop,. 

Eni'ber  AVeek  [Lat.  qua'tttor  tvm'pora,  the  "4  seasons  " 
(from  this  the  Eng.  is  probably  a  corruption) ;  Ft.  qiiaUe- 
teiiips ;  Ger.  Quateinber  ;  Dut.  temper],  a  name  given  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Anglican  and  R.  Cath.  chs.  (1)  to  the  week 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  (2)  to  the  week  after  NVhit- 
sunday;  (3)  to  that  after  the  14th  of  Sept.;  and  (4)  to  that 
after  the  13th  of  Dec.  The  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day of  these  weeks  are  "ember  days,"  fasts  for  imploring 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  upon  the 
ordinations  which  are  performed  at  these  times. 

Enibez'zlenient,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  to  one's  own  use  property  held  under 
some  fiduciary  relation,  such  as  that  of  clerk  or  servant.  It 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  larceny.  The  definition  of  this 
offence  is  rigid,  so  that  this  branch  of  the  criminal  law  is 
entangled  with  perplexing  distinctions.  Larceny  is  defined 
to  be  "the  felonious  taking  and  carrj'ing  away  the  personal 
propei-ty  of  another."  The  word  "taking,"  as  here  em- 
ployed, has  been  closely  interpreted  by  the  courts,  and  gen- 
erally considered  not  to  include  the  case  of  property  held  in 
trust,  particularly  where  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
trustee  without  first  having  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  real  owner.  There  must  nave  been  a  taking  equivalent 
to  a  trespass.  It  became  a  maxim  that  without  a  trespass 
there  could  be  no  theft  or  larceny.  This  imperfection  in  the 
law  led,  many  yrs.  ago,  to  a  statute  in  Eng.,  which  created 
a  new  form  of  crime  called  "  embezzlement."  This  form  of 
legislation  was  copied  in  this  country.  In  the  civil  law  E.  is 
recognized  as  a  wrong,  subjecting  him  who  commits  it  to 
an  action  for  damages  or  other  proceeding  by  way  of  repa- 
ration. A  salvor  may  forfeit  his  share  of  salvage  compensa- 
tion by  "  E.  ;"  the  forfeited  share  accrues,  not  to  the  other 
members  of  his  class,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
saved.  T.  \V.  Dwight. 

Enibiotoo'idie  [E/nbiotica—eijLPioi,  "  Wxing,"  and  toko?, 
"bringing  forth  "—the  typical  genus],  a  remarkable  family 
of  fishes  hmited  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  repre- 
sented on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  I'.  S..  distinguished  by 
their  viviparity.  The  body  is  compressed  and  oblong  :  the 
scales  cycloid  and  covering  the  entire  trunk  as  well  as 
head ;  on  the  back  they  form  a  separate  sheath  of  from  1 
to  3  rows  wide  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fln  :  the  lateral  lino 
is  continuous  and  parallel  with  the  back  ;  the  head  is  com- 
pressed and  moderate  ;  the  nostrils  double  :  the  mouth  has 
a  moderate  or  slight  lateral  cleft ;  the  lips  simple  and  more 
or  less  developed  ;  teeth  are  present  on  the  jaws,  but  absent 
from  the  palate  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anal  fin  is  de- 
veloped in  a  peculiar  way  as  a  conduit  for  the  milt ;  the 
lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  confluent  together  ;  the  stomach 
is  simple,  and  pyloric  cjeca  are  absent.  The  family  exhibits 
2  distinct  modifications  of  structure— (1)  The  Embioticina», 
with  numerous  forms,  and  the  species  marine.  (2)  The 
Hysterocarpina?,  as  far  as  known  represented  by  but  1 
species  (J/i/ttte/rjcarpi/K  'frmkii),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Some  of  the  species  are 
among  the  most  common  of  the  Cal.  fishes,  and  are  brought 
to  the  markets  in  large  numbers ;  they  ai-e  known  to  the 
inhabs.  of  the  coast  indicated  under  the  name  of  "perch," 
although  they  have  no  relation  with  the  perches  properly 
so  called  of  Europe  and  the  E.  U.  S.  Theodore  Gill. 

Em'blenients  [Norman  Vv..  probably  from  the  Fi-.  hit, 
"grain,"  with  the  particle  en.  "in"  or  "on,"  prefixed],  a 
term  ajiplied  to  the  growing  crops  of  cereal  grains  and  vege- 
tables raised  by  a  tenant.  By  the  common  law  a  tenant  for 
life,  or  other  tenant,  whose  estate  depends  on  an  uncertain 
event,  is  entitled  to  the  E.,  although  his  lease  may  termi- 
nate before  harvest-time.  If  a  tenant  for  life  die,  his  per- 
sonal representatives  may  after  his  death  claim  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor.  But  if  a  term  be  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  tenant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  E. 

Eni'blica  Offlclna'lis  [the  generic  name  is  of  Malay 
origin],  a  species  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbi- 
acea:>,  is  a  native  of  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It 
produces  a  small  round  fruit,  which  is  very  acid,  has  medic- 
inal properties,  and  is  used  to  make  pickles.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  valuable.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  for 
dyeing  cotton  black. 

Eni^bolisiu  [Gr.  kfLfioKiaiJ.6<;,  from  iv,  "in,"  and  /SaAAw, 
to  "throw"],  in  the  calendar,  is  an  intercalation  of  a  day, 
as  the  29th  of  Feb.  in  leap-year,  or  of  a  lunar  month,  as  in 
the  Gr.  and  Heb.  calendars. 

Eni'bolite,  a  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  found  in  the 
silver  ores  of  Mex.  and  Chili. 


Knibra'cerj',  in  law,  tlie  offeiu'e  of  emleavorinir  to 
rorriuit  or  l>ril>e  a  jury  or  to  iiiflueiu-e  a  jury  by  any  corrupt 
motive.  To  use  indirect  means  to  cause  one's  self  to  be 
chosen  a  jur>-man  is  also  E.  This  offence  is  punishable  by 
tine  and  iinprisonment. 

Embroid'ery  [from  the  Fr.  broiler,  to  '•  embroider." 
probablv  from  tlie  Gaelic  broil,  a  "^'oad."  "something 
pointed "■■]  is  the  art  of  workins  figures  with  a  needle  and 
thi-ead  on  muslin  and  other  fabrics.  The  art  of  E.  is  of  very 
anc.  origin,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 
women  of  Gr.  and  Sidon.  It  was  extensively  practised  in 
mediii^val  times  in  Europe. 

Eiubryoroirj-  [from  the  (Jr.  eti^pvov,  "something  that 
grows  or  sprouts  internally. "  and  Aoyos.  a  "discoui-se  '"].  the 
hist,  of  the  development  of  the  young  animal  before  birth. 
In  all  cases  the  development  of  the  young  animal  begins 
from  an  conn,  or  egg.  The  ova  exist  origuially  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body  of  the  female  parent,  where  they  are  pro- 
duced in  certain  "organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, temied  orcirits.  The  ova  at  a  certain  period  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  are  spontaneously  discharged.  If  fecun- 
dated at  this  time  by  the  influence  of  the  male,  they  become 
devek>ped  into  embryos.  The  ovum  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  globular  mass  of  albuminous  matter  mixed 
with  oleaginous  granules,  and  invested  by  a  transparent, 
colorless,  homogeneous  membrane.  The  oleo-albuminous 
mass  is  termed  the  ri  tell  us.  or  yolk:  the  investing  layer  is 
called  the  rUeUuie  innnlmine.  The  vitellus  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  ovum.  It  is  that  which  jields  the  material  for 
the  tii-st  formation  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  viteUine 
membrane  is  intended  to  protect  the  vitellus.  to  maintain 
its  shape,  antl  to  regulate  for  a  .short  time  the  absorption  of 
fluids.  The  vitellus,  while  still  re- 
maining in  the  ovary,  contains  a 
delicate  vesicle,  teraied  the  "ger- 
minative  vesicle,"  marked  with  a 
minute  dot,  called  the  "  germina- 
tive  spot."  In  the  human  species 
and  in  the  quadrupeds  the  o^iim 
forms  a  little  sphere  about  jijj  of 
an  inch  in  diametei-,  and  is  nearly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
in  the  oviparous  classes  the  egg  is 
larger  in  size  and  more  compli- 
cated in  structure,  and  contains  Fio.  i.  Ovum  of  the  rabbit, 
a  store  of  nutritious  material,  as  from  the  ovary,  niagnified 
well  as  certain  additional  protec- 
tive envelopes. 

In  all  instances,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  commencing  fomiation 
of  the  embryo  in  the  ovum  is  the  spontaneous  division,  or 
«egmenlatiou\  of  the  vitellus.    This  process  consists  in  the 

Fig 


separation  of  the  globular  vitellus  into  2  hemispheres  by  a 
furrow  running  round  the  \ntellus,  which  deepens  until  it 


HO  diameters:  a.  vitellus; 
b.  vitelline  membrane  ;  <■, 
germinative  vesicle;  d,  ger- 
minative  .'^pot. 


Fig.  -.    o.  yolk  ;  6,  vitelline  membrane  :  e,  albumen  ;  rf,  shell- 
membranes  ;  e,  egg-shell. 

has  separated  the  2  hemispheres  from  each  other.  At  the 
same  time  a  second  furrow,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  runs  round  the  vitellus  in  another  direction:  and 
thus  the  -l  globules  are  divided  into  4.  By  a  repetition  of  this 
process  the  vitellus  becomes  converted  into  a  mulberr>'- 
shaped  mass  of  minute  globules,  the  "vitelline  spheres." 
These  globules  become  condensed  into  the  form  of  organ- 
ized cells,  and  from  these  cells  the  body  of  the  embiTO  is 
directly  formed. 

In  the  vertebrate  animals  the  vitelline  spheres,  i-esultiug 
from  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  when  converted  into 
organized  cells,  form  a  cellular  layer  upon  the  surface  of 
the  impregnated  ovum.  This  membrane,  formed  of  similar 
flattened  cells,  adherent  to  each  other  by  their  edges,  is 
called  the  blfwtoihrimi-  inembrane.  It  is  the  first  appearance 
of  a  truly  organized  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  impregnat- 
ed ovum,  arid  forms  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  body 
of  the  embr>-o.  This  development  takes  place  as  follows  : 
An  elongated  oval  spot  appears  upon  a  certain  part  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  where  the  tissue  of  the  membrane 
is  thicker  than  elsewhere.  This  spot  is  called  the  embryonic 
sjMt.  Its  anterior  extremity  will  subsequently  become  the 
head,  and  Its  posterior  extremity  the  tail.  As  the  cells  of 
the  embryonic  spot  become  more  numerous,  smaller,  and 
more  closely  amalgamated,  its  appearance  changes  toward 
its  central  portions,  where  it  becomes  pellucid  in  appear- 


FiG.  3.  Segmeutation  of  the  vitellus  and  formation  o 

ance.  The  central  area  in  which  this  change  occurs  is 
called  the  area  ptllucida  ;  and  finally  there  appears,  in  the 
middle  of  this  transparent  space,  a  longitudinal  line  or  trace, 
indicating  the  position  of  the  future  spinal  column,  and 
called  th^ 2)riiiii(ue  trace. 

Fig.  4. 
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■.   allowing  the  blastodermic 
iliryiniic  spot,  the  area  pellucida. 


Fiu.  4.  Impregnated  ■ 
membrane  formed  of  tell;,  tli' 
and  the  primitive  trace. 

In  every  vertebrate  animal  the  subsequent  development 

of  the  body  goes  on  simultaneously  in  2  different  directions, 
from  before  Itackward,  and  from  behind  forward.  From 
the  edges  of  the  primitive  trace,  on  the  right  and  left  sides, 
the  substance  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  elevated  into  two  longitudinal  and  parallel 
ridges  which  include  a  longitudinal  furrow.  These  ridges 
are  called  the  ilorsnl  plate.".  As  they  increase  in  growth 
their  upper  edges  approach  each  other,  and  the  furrow  be- 
tween them  becomes  deeper.  In  this  canal,  which  is  still 
open  along  the  back,  are  formed  tlie  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  But  the  dorsal  plates  at  last  meet,  and  unite  by  their 
edges  along  the  median  line  oi  the  back,  thus  converting  the 
fuiTow  into  a  closed  cavity,  in  which  are  now  contained  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.    Thus,  tlie  dorsal  plates  complete  the 


embryo  in  Afcaris  acunihiata.  a  parasitic  worn 

formation  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  in  a  po.sterior 
direction,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  inclosed  in  an 
elongated  ca\ity  situated  behind  the  column  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra;.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  growth  extends 
from  the  edges  of  the  primitive  trace  in  a  direction  outward 
and  forward.  These  growing  portions  are  called  the  ab- 
flominal  ]ila(e.9  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  extend  forward  until  they  embrace  the  abdominal 
cavitv  in  front,  just  as  the  dorsal  plates  embraced  the 
spinal  canal  behind.  At  last  they  also  unite  with  each 
other  bv  their  edges.  The  alimentary  canal  and  its  acces- 
sory organs  are  thus  inclo.sed  by  the  abdominal  plates  in  an 
abdominal  cavity,  situated  in  front  of  the  column  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra?. 

As  thus  far  described,  the  process  of  development  relates 
to  the  growth  of  the  external  portions  of  the  body,  and  that 
part  of  the  nervous  system  which  corresponds  with  them. 
The  dorsal  and  abdominal  plates,  as  they  grow  thicker, 
begin  to  show  in  their  substance  the  distinctitm  of  the  va- 
rious tissues.  The  external  integument,  the  tissue  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  bones,  the  oi-gans  of  special  sense, 
the  nerves,  and  the  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
thus  formed.  All  the  organs  and  tissues  just  enumerated 
are  related  to  each  other  in  one  respect  :  they  are  destined 
to  bring  the  animal  body  into  relation  with  the  external 
world.  "Thev  are  accordingly  known  as  the  "organs  of 
animal  life,"  and  they  are  all  formed  from  the  original 
celLs  of  the  externa/  laijer  of  the  blastodeniiic  membrane. 
There  is  also  an  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
and  from  this  layer  are  formed  the  alimentary  canal  and  its 
glandular  appendages,  or  the  organs  in  which  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  secretion  are  to  be  carried  on.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  the  "organs  of  vegetative  life."  The  aliment- 
arv  canal  is  at  first  an  oval  sac,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
external  abdominal  walls.  But  subsequently  2  openings  are 
formed,  one  at  its  anterior  and  one  at  its  posterior  extrem- 
itv— iiamelv.  the  mouth  and  the  anus— and  the  original  sac 
is"thus  converted  into  a  true  canal,  open  at  both  ends.  At 
the  same  time  the  alimentarv  canal  grows  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  thus  becoming  converted  into  a  long,  namnv, 
and  convoluted  tube,  and  afterward  showing  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  a?sophagu,*.  the  st<Mnach.  and  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Beside  the  essential  features  of  embryonic  development, 
there  are.  in  all  the  higher  classes,  certain  secondary  or  ac- 
cess<iry  organs  developed  during  embryonic  life.  The  first 
of  these  is  known  as  the  •imbilicai  re.^eU.    In  the  pi-ocess  of 
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development  the  abdominal  walls  inclose  directly  the  whole 
of  the  vitelline  cavity,  which  subsetiuently  becomes  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine.  But  in  many  of  the  fishes  and 
reptiles,  and  in  all  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  abdominal 
walls  approach  each  other  before  they  have  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  vitellus,  so  that  the  vitelline  cavity  is  thus 
separated,  by  a  kind  of  constriction,  into  2  parts.  The  in- 
ternal part  is  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  but  the  external 
part,  which  is  left  outside  the  abdomen,  is  the  imibilical 
vesicle.  This  name  is  given  to  it  because  it  is  really  a  vesi- 
cle, containing  some  of  the  remains  of  the  vitellus,  and  be- 
cause it  still  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
through  the  umbilicus  or  navel.  This  communication  is  at 
first  shc>rt  and  wiile.  but  as  development  proceeds,  the  um- 
bilical vesicle  gradually  retreats  farther  from  the  abdomen, 
while  the  passage  of  communication  becomes  converted 
into  a  comparatively  long  and  narrow  canal.  In  many  of 
the  quadrupeds  and  in  the  human  species  the  walls  of  this 
canal  even  coalesce  with  each  other  at  an  early  period,  so 
that  the  umbilical  vesicle  then  forms  a  separate  cavity  or 
sac,  connected  with  the  abdomen  only  by  a  slender  solid 
pedicle.  One  or  two  minute  blood-vessels  run  out  along 
this  pedicle,  and  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  The  next  accessory  organ  of  the  embryo  is  the 
amnion.  This  is  a  transparent  membrane,  which  turns  up 
from  the  edges  of  the  abdommal  walls  over  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  and  envelopes  it  in  a  secondary  cavity.  This  is 
called  the  "  cavity  of  the  amnion  ;"  the  albuminous  liquid 
which  it  contains  is  called  the  "amniotic  fluid."  Thus  the 
extei-nal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  in  these  cases 
is  developed  into  2  different  parts.  That  which  immediately 
invests  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  its  integument,  and  part 
of  its  permanent  structure  ;  that  which  turns  backward  at 
the  edges  of  the  abdominal  opening  is  the  amnion,  and  an 
organ  of  embryonic  life.  Tlie  last  accessory  embryonic 
organ  is  the  allantois.  In  all  instances  it  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  It  shows  itself  at  first 
as  a  small  bud,  shaped  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  which  pro- 
trudes from  the  abdominal  opetiing  in  front,  and  then  ex- 
pands in  every  direction  until  it  has  enveloped  the  embryo 
in  a  second  exterior  covering.  Its  walls  are  exceedingly 
vascular,  their  vessels  being  derived  from  those  of  the  in- 
testine, of  which  the  allantois  itself  is  an  offshoot.  Thus, 
when  the  allantois  has  become  completely  formed,  the 
external  surface  of  the  embryonic  mass  is  a  continuous  vas- 
cular membrane,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo 
ramify  in  great  abundance. 

This  anatomical  feature  will  serve  to  indicate  the  function 
of  the  allantois.  It  is  the  organ  of  nourislniient  and  respira- 
tion for  the  embryo.  In  the  ft)wrs  egg,  the  allantois,  which 
is  placed  immediately  underneath  the  calcareous  shell  and 
shell-membranes,  is  very  active  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  of  incubation.    It  Fia.  5. 

absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
external  air  through  the 
porous  egg-shell,  aiid  ex- 
hales carbonic  acid.  In 
the  viviparous  animals, 
as  the  quadrupeds,  the 
action  of  the  allantois  is 
still  more  important. 
With  these  animals  the 
young  embryo  is  entii-e- 

iy  dependent  upon  the    (_^^^/^^ -—^^^^sis^^g*^  /    7 

maternal  system  both  Kj-^^"^  .^^^^^^^^mf  /-*> 
for  respiration  and  nour- 
ishment. The  vascular 
allantois  here,  envelop- 
ing tlie  embryo,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  vas-  Fig.  5.  Embryo  of  the  chick  ontheTth 
cular  lining  membrane  day  of  incubation:  «,  body  of  the  em- 
Of  the  uterus,  and  thus  "ovyo;  6,  amnion  ;  e,  a  portion  of  tlie 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  "lubHical  yes.c  es  ;  .  (/,  commencing 
embryo  constantly  ab-  growth  of  the  allantois. 
sorb  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mother  the  substances 
requisite  for  its  nourishment  and  growth. 
Fig.  6. 


FlO.  6.  Eggof  fowlontlie  lith.luy  of  iiieul.ati..ii.  The  .sliellaml  shull- 
inenibranes  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vascular  allantois, 
which  lias  grown  so  as  to  envelop  all  remaining  portions  of  the  egg. 

In  the  human  species  the  allantois  commences  its  growth 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  lint  exhibits 
certain  modifications  in  its  suliscinunt  (Icvelopment.  It  is 
in-egularly  globular  in  form,  corresponding  to  tlie  shape  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  embryo  is  developed. 
It  forms  a  complete  envelope  for  the  embryo,  consisting  of 


a  continuous  vascular  membrane  of  fibrous  texture.  It  has 
accordingly  received  the  name  of  the  chorion.  The  human 
embryo  is  enveloped  in  2  distinct  membranes,  the  chorion 
externally  and  the  amnion  internally.  Both  these  mem- 
branes are  vascular,  but  tlie  blo<.id-vessels  of  tlie  amnion 
are  derived  from  the  integument  of  the  embryo,  those  of 
the  chorion  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Another  modifica- 
tion of  the  human  chorion  is  that  at  an  eai-ly  period  it  be- 
comes shaggy  by  the  growth  of  a  multitude  of  minute  fila- 
mentous projections  or  "  villosities  "  upon  its  outer  surface. 
These  villosities  become  branched,  forming  so  many  tufted 
filaments,  by  which  the  activity  of  absorption  by  the  chorion 
is  augimiented.  Soon  after  the  first  month  these  villosities 
cease  their  growth  over  about  %  of  the  surface  of  the  cho- 
rion, while  over  the  remaining  quarter  they  grow  more 
rapidly  tlian  before,  become  excessively  developed,  so  that 
the  chorion  here  becomes  converted  into  a  spongy  mass  of 
villosities,  which  are  penetrated  everywhere  with  an  abun- 
dance of  ramifying  blood-vessels.  When  tliis  portion  of  the 
chorion  is  fully  developed,  it  forms  a  distinct  organ,  the 
placenta,  which  is  the  especial  organ  of  nourishment  for  the 
embryo.  It  has  become  easily  distinguishable  by  the  end 
of  tlie  3d  month  of  embryonic  life. 

The  amnion  and  the  chorion  are  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo.  The  placenta  includes  also  a  portion  of 
the  tissues  of  the  mother  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  cho- 
rion is  becoming  shaggy  and  vascular  at  the  spot  which  is  to 
be  the  placenta,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  assumes  a 
similar  increased  development.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  blood- 
vessels which  preponderate  over  the  remaining  tissues,  mu- 
tually interpenetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
organ.  Thus,  tlie  placenta  is  a  double  organ,  containing  both 
embryonic  and  maternal  vessels. 

When  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  complete  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  contract,  tlie  membranes  are 
ruptured,  the  placenta  is  separated  from  its  attachments, 
and  the  whole  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity.  The  pla- 
centa is  no  longer  available  as  an  organ  of  nourishment, 
and  is  cast  off  as  useless.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  lungs 
and  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  developed,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  their  natural  functions.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  .J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  PnoF.  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.] 

Eni'bury  (Philip),  the  "  founder  of  Amer.  Methodism," 
b.  in  Ire.  Sept.  21,  1728  or  1729 ;  became  a  "local  preacher" 
of  Wesley's  society  ;  emigrated  to  New  York  1760,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  in  his  own  house  1766.  Later  he  preached  in 
an  old  rigging-loft,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  erecting  "  Old 
John  St.  en. ;"  being  a  carpenter,  E.  worked  on  it  himself, 
built  with  his  own  hands  its  pulpit,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1708, 
preached  from  it  the  dedicatory  sermon  of  the  first  Meth. 
chapel  of  the  New  World.  He  afterward  settled  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  in  1769.    D.  Aug.  1775. 

Ein'erald  [Gr.  a/aapaASos  ;  Fi\  etneraude  ;  Sp.  esmeralda  ; 
Ger.  Sma'ragd],  a  beautiful  green  precious  stone,  a  variety 
of  beryl,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina.  Its  color,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  varieties  of  green,  is 
ascribed  to  the  oxide  of  chromium  that  it  contains.  Its 
value  depends  chiefly  on  its  color.  The  largest  E.  occur  iu 
Siberia ;  one  in  the  Royal  collection  weighs  16>^  lbs.  troy, 
another  6  lbs.  The  finest  modern  E.  are  found  in  S.  Amer., 
especially  at  ^Muzo  in  Colombia.  A  rare  green  sapphire  is 
sometimes  called  Oriental  E. 

Emerald  Bird  of  Paradise.    See  Biitu  of  Paradise. 

Eiu'ersoii  (Geok(;b  Barrell),  LL.D.,  a  teacher  and 
writer,  b.  in  Kennebunk,  >Ie.,  Sept.  12, 1797.  He  lived  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  yrs.,  and  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Nat.  Hist.  He  was  the  first  head-master  (.1821-23)  of  the 
Boston  Eng.  High  School  for  boys.  Among  his  works  are 
Lectures  on  Education  and  Report  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  grow- 
ing naturally  in  the  Forests  of  Mass. 

Emerson  (Ralph  Waldo),  LL.D.,  a  poet  and  essayist, 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1803,  and  was  the  son  of  liev. 
William  Emerson  and  Kuth  (Haskins)  Emerson.  He  had  a 
minister  for  an  ancestor  in  every  generation  for  8  generations 
back,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side.  He  was  fitted 
for  coll.  at  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  grad.  at  Har- 
vard Coll.  in  1821.  In  1826  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach," 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  graduates  of 
the  Harvard  Theological  School.  In  Mar.  1829  he  was  or- 
dained as  colleague  to  Rev.  Henry  Ware  of  the  Second  Unit. 
ch.  in  Boston.  In  1832  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  hav- 
ing announced  in  a  sermon  his  unwillingness  longer  to  ad- 
minister the  rite  of  the  Li>rd's  Supper.  In  Dec.  1832  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  remaining  absent  nearly  a  yr.  Soon  after  return- 
ing he  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  before  the  Bo.ston 
Mechs.'  Inst.,  his  subject  being  ^yater.  He  gave  also  3otlier 
lectures— 2  on  Italy,  and  1  on  the  Eelation  of  Man  to  the  Globe. 
since  that  time  he  has  given  many  courses  of  lectures 
thidugliout  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng.  In  1835  Mr.  E.  took  up  his 
residence  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  issued  in  the  following 
yr.  a  work  called  Nature.  This  was  followed  by  several 
orations  on  such  themes  as  The  Method  of  Nature,  Man  Think- 
ing, Literary  Ethics,  and  his  remarkable  Address  before  the 
Senior  Class  at  Divinity  Coll..  Catnbridge,  delivered  July  15, 
1838.  From  these  various  addresses  and  publications  may 
be  dated  the  intellectual  movement  then  vaguely  stigmatized 
as  "TiaiiscfiuU'iitalisin. "  This  was  a  reaction  against  formal- 
ism and  tradition,  and  brouglit  together  a  variety  of  minds, 
some  profoinidly  mystical,  others  full  of  projects  for  action. 
It  led  to  some  excesses  and  affectations,  but  was  on  the 
whole  a  valuable  impulse  toward  many  good  things.  The 
Dial  contains  a  lasting  memorial  of  that  important  seed- 
time of  thought.  He  wrote  Essays,  Poetns,  The  Conduct  of 
Life,  and  Society  and  Solititde. 

Though  Mr.  E.  is  often  assigned  to  the  class  of  metaphy- 
sicians or  ]iliilosoi)liers,  yet  the  actual  traits  of  his  intellect 
clearly  lank  liim  rather"  among  poets  or  literary  men.  All 
his  methods  are  literary  rather  than  scientific.  His  state- 
ments are  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  profound,  sometimes 
noble  and  heroic,  but  scarcely  ever  systematic.    He  rests  iu 
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his  intuitions,  and  rarely  attempts  even  tlie  rudiments  of 
method.  More  than  any  previous  literary  man  amuni;  us,  he 
set  the  example  of  isnomns  European  traditions,  methods, 
and  literan-  pi-operties  wherever  the.se  could  be  better  super- 
seilod  bv  our  owni.  He  drew  his  habitual  illustrations  from 
Amer.  society  and  manners,  and  was  more  ready  to  write  of 
the  pine  woo"ds  and  the  humble-bee  than  of  the  uightinffale 
and  asphodel.  His  position  on  religious  questions  has  been 
that  of  a  philosophical  radical,  and  he  has  been  quite  de- 
tached from  the  ch.  organizations  of  the  time.  He  took  this 
position,  once  for  all.  in  a  sentence  which  attracted  much 
attention  in  his  Dhinily  Hall  Addre^< :  "'The  assumption 
that  the  asje  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the  Bible  Is  closed, 
the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of  Jesus  by  representing 
him  a^  a  man,  indicate  with  suflBcient  clearness  the  false- 
hood of  our  theology."  His  precise  attitude  as  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  Deity  and  the  belief  in  personal  immortality 
might  be  harder  to  define.  He  has  always  lent  his  voice  in 
behalf  of  any  momentous  public  interest,  and  was  always 
frankly  identified  with  the  anti-slaveiy  movement.  He  be- 
came a  v.-p.  of  the  Fi-ee  Religious  Association,  and  has  sev- 
eral times  addressed  its  conventions  ;  also  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  Univ.,  and  received  from  that  Inst,  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1866.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society.  D.  Apr.  27,  1882.  IFrom  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Col.  T.  \V.  Higuinson.] 

Emerson  (Rev.  Willi.\m\  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  b.  at  Concord.  Mass..  May  6. 1769,  grad.  at  Ha^^-ard 
1789 :  was  the  first  minister  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward U799-1811)  pastor  of  the  First  ch.  (Unit.)  of  Boston,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  History.    D.  May  12,  1811. 

Emerton  (E  )  and  (J.  H.).    See  Appendix. 

End'erj*,  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  known,  ranking 
next  to  the  diamond  in  its  powerof  cutting  or  abrading  hanl 
substances.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  species  conmdum  or  sap- 
phire, of  a  dark  reddish-brovsTi,  black,  or  gray  color,  and 
consists  of  nearly  pure  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  large  masses,  and  much  resembles  fine-grained  iron 
ore,  for  which  it  has  often  been  mistaken.  E.  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  the  sapphire  or  ruby  in  hardness,  and  it  will  not 
only  cut  the  hardest  steel  or  chilled  castings,  but  will  wear 
away  quartz,  agate,  topaz,  and  other  genis,  being  for  the 
last  named  purpose  the  chief  reliance  of  the  lapidary.  It  is 
used  in  the  arts  in  a  pulverized  form,  being  obtained  in 
grains  or  in  powders  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  by  crush- 
ing and  sifting  or  by  elutriation.  The  methods  of  applica- 
tion are  various.  Lapidaries  sprinkle  it  with  water  or  oil 
on  their  lead-wheeLs.  ilixed  with  glue  or  other  adhesive 
.-■ubstances,  it  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  wood,  leather, 
paper,  or  cloth,  or  it  Is  moulded  into  solid  blocks  or  wheels. 
It  is  in  the  latter  form,  known  as  "  solid  emery-wheels,"  that 
the  mineral  has  the  widest  application  and  its  greatest 
utility.  When  carefully  mounted  and  run  at  a  high  speed, 
such  wheels  will  instantly  take  the  teeth  off  the  hardest  file 
and  reduce  it  to  a  plane,  smooth  surface,  or  will  cut  away 
parts  of  chilled  castings  that  a  file  wiU  not  touch.  They  as 
far  exceed  files  in  efficacy  as  the  E.  exceeds  steel  in  hardness, 
and  as  the  velocity  of  a  wheel  exceeds  the  velocity  of  a  file 
upon  the  work.  The  rapidity  of  abrasion  depends  not  only 
on  the  velocity  of  movement,  but  upon  the  .size  of  the  grains 
of  E.  For  very  heavy  work,  very  coarse  E.  is  used,  while 
the  finer  sorts  are  made  into  wheels  for  fine  grinding  and 
surface  work  on  brass  or  steel.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Asia  Minor  and  the  island  of  Xaxos  in  the  Gr.  Archipelago. 
It  has  also  been  found  at  Chester,  Mass. 

Einet'ic  [Gr.  e/xeriKo?,  from  e/ii.e<o,  to '"vomit"],  a  med. 
capable  of  causing  the  stomach  to  contract  and  discharge 
its  contents  through  the  oesophagus.  E.  are  of  2  classes  :  1 1^ 
those  which  appear  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach  directly,  such  as  alum,  blue  vitriol,  and 
white  vitriol:  (2)  those  which  enter  the  circulation,  and 
cause  E.  action  by  their  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
such  as  ipecacuanha,  tartar  E.,  lobelia,  blood-root,  etc. 

Emeu.    See  E.mu. 

Emlgra'tioii  [Lat.  emigrufio,  a  "removal"  or  "de- 
parture "  of  one  or  more  individuals],  the  transference  of 
peiTOanent  abode  from  one  country  to  another.  Immigra- 
tion is  the  removal  into  a  country,  and  presupposes  E.  On 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the  fact  that 
the  e^h  has  been  almost  wholly  peopled  by  numerous  mi- 
grations must  be  admitted.  The  proofs  of  tnese  successive 
E.,  even  in  the  earliest  pre-historic  times,  are  too  abundant 
to  permit  of  doubt.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  movement  was 
in  all  directions.  Adopting  the  scriptural  narrative,  as  there 
seem  conclusive  reas<ms  for  doing,  that  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  early  migrations  seem  to  have  been  E.  and 
perhaps  S.  E.,  then  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  at  a  considerably  later 
period  W.  and  X.  W.  and  X.  The  present  Chi.  empire  is 
the  growth  of  a  very  early  E.,  which  extended  very  possibly 
within  one  or  two  centuries  to  the  islands  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Asia.  The  migration  to  India  and  that  to  Assyria  and 
Egypt  were  not  much  later,  and  that  to  Phoenicia  and  the 
E.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  must  have  been  about  the 
same  time.  But  some  divisions  or  families  of  the  human 
race  were  much  more  restless  and  migr-atoiy  than  others. 
The  Semitic  family,  nomads  by  early  occupation,  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  very  spirit  of  unrest.  They  overran  Assyria, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria.  Ar.,  invaded  Egypt  as  the  Hyk^os  or 
shepherd  kings,  and  after  several  centuries  of  residence 
made  their  exodus  to  S.  Pal.  in  a  body  of  2.500,000.  There 
are  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  extreme  E.,  and  from 
Per.  to  the  Capes  of  Ceylon.  The  Hamitic  family  were 
hardly  less  roving  in  their  disposition.  Early  settlers  in 
Egypt,  they  had  penetrated  S.  to  Ethiopia  and  "beyond,  had 
moved  N.  to  the  Lebanon  range,  and  their  most  enterprising 
branch,  the  Phoenicians,  had  sent  out  their  colonies  to  Gr., 
It.,  and  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  even  to  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  not  impossibly  to  Ultima  Thule. 


The  Grs..  one  branch  of  the  Japhetian  family,  were  also 
active  In  promoting  E.  From  their  rocky  peninsula  and 
isles  they  pushed  forth  in  all  directions,  carrying  their  Ut.. 
lang.,  and  culture  with  them,  till  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  Chr.  era  Gr.  was  the  prevalent  lang.  of  every  part  of  the 
Rom.  empire.  The  Roms.  were  not  often  voluntary  emi- 
grants, but  they  tt-ansplanted  their  captives  from  the  na- 
tions they  conquered,  by  myriads,  wherever  it  pleased 
them.  The  vast  hordes  "of  the  Asiatic  nations,  Tartars  of 
various  tribes,  Goths,  and  Scythians,  commenced  a  general 
E.  toward  Europe  about  a.  d."  200  ;  the  Goths  coming  S.  from 
Gothland  or  Swe.,  first  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
thence,  about  a.  d.  2.50,  to  Gr..  while  the  Franks  and  Alle- 
manni.  crossing  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhatian  Alps,  were 
pressing  hard  upon  the  W.  provs.  of  Rome.  The  Huns,  a 
Tartar  race  from  the  Siberian  table-lands,  crossing  the  Ural 
;Mts.,  drove  the  Goths  before  them  over  the  Danube,  through 
Gr.  and  It.,  capturing  Rome  a.  d.  410.  Vast  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars, Finns.  Slavs,  and  Turkomans  overran  Rus..  Poland. 
Aus.,  Wallachia,  Roumania,  Servia.  Bosnia.  Roumelia.  Dacia. 
Thrace,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  and  Hungary,  for  the 
next  thousand  yrs.,  new  swarms  coming  every  few  yrs..  until 
it  seemed  as  if  X.  and  Central  Asia  must  be  depopulated. 
When  at  last  the  E.  empire  succumbed,  in  1453,  Turk.  Tar- 
tar, Slav,  and  Finn  possessed  all  E.  Europe  from  the  X. 
Cape  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Mongol  race,  of  which 
these  were  con.stituent  tribes,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia— Chi.,  India  from  the  Ar.  to  the  Chi.  Sea,  Japan,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent  except  Ar.— was  ruled  by  ^ion- 
golian  princes  and  settled  by  Mongolian  nations.  The  Chi., 
in  turn,  had  invaded  other  lands,  emigi-ating  largely  to 
Slam,  Cochin  Chi.,  ^Malacca,  Java,  and  Borneo. 

In  W.  Europe,  after  the  conquest  of  Rome,  the  X.  nations 
were  constantly  pressing  S.  and  W.  The  Sax.  sought  the 
milder  climes  of  Central  Europe,  and  drove  out  the  Celtic 
tribes  from  Eng. :  the  Xorsemen,  the  old  Goths,  now  calling 
themselves  Xormans,  the  most  daring  navigators  of  the 
Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  came  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  Swe.,  Xor.,  Iceland,  and  Den.  to  the  Eng.  and  Fr. 
coasts,  and  planted  their  Xorman  and  Dan.  colonies  there, 
and  even  sent  colonies  to  Greenland  and  the  X.  Eng.  coasts. 
When  the  Dan.  power  ceased  in  Eng..  it  was  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Xorman  emigrants,  a  branch  of  the  same  fam- 
ily who  had  settled  in  Fr.  1.50  yrs.  before.  The  Tartar  inva- 
sion of  E.  Europe  was  turned  back  in  the  16th  century  by  a 
counter-movement  of  the  Russian  Slavs,  who  planted  their 
colonies  in  Siberia,  and  having  crossed  the  Asiatic  continent 
at  its  line  of  greatest  breadth,  planted  a  colony  on  the 
X.  M'.  coa.st  of  Amer.  Another  movement  which  affected 
S.  Europe  was  the  colonizing  of  S.  It.,  Sic,  Sp.,  and  Port, 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries.  They 
w'ere  expelled  after  some  centuries  of  strife,  but  did  not 
leave  Granada  till  1492.  Emigration  into  Afr.,  except  the  X. 
states,  has  not  been  attempted  to  any  great  extent  within 
the  historic  period,  though  large  colonies  of  Dut..  and  later 
of  Eng.  emigrants,  have  settled  S.  Afr.,  and  smaller  colonies 
of  Port,  have  been  planted  on  both  the  E.  and  W.  coasts, 
and  Fr.  on  the  Senegal. 

The  Amer.  continent  has  been  peopled  by  successive  E. 
From  the  X.  of  Asia  Arctic  tribes  peopled  the  X.  shores  and 
islands.  The  various  Indian  tribes,  in  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, lang.,  and  woi-ship,  give  evidence  of  Asiatic  origin : 
the  Toliecs  and  affiliated  tribes,  possibly  of  Aryan  ancestry, 
oveiTan  W.  and  S.  Amer.  before  a.  d.  600,  and  w-hen  dec- 
imated by  famine  were  replaced,  about  a.  d.  70tl  by  the  Chi- 
chuas,  Chichimecas,  and  Toupis,  whose  lang.  was  so  nearly 
identical  that  they  could  understand  each  other's  speech  all 
over  S.  Amer..  and  perhaps  also  in  W.  Amer.  Early  in  the 
9th  century  the  Aztecs  entered  Mex.  from  Cal.,  and,  driving 
the  other  nations  farther  S..  occupied  their  lands  and  their 
temples  until  subdued  by  European  invaders.  The  other 
races  of  X.  Amer.  Indians  had  probably  an  Asiatic  origin, 
and  in  their  nomadic  hfe  spread  over  a  whole  continent. 

Ever  since  their  discovery,  both  X.  and  S.  Amer.  have  been 
lands  of  promise  to  voluntary  emigrants,  and  have  also  been 
the  prin.  destination  of  enslaved  Afrs.  The  W.  I.  were  set- 
tled by  Sp..  Eng.,  Fr..  and  Danes  :  Brazil  by  Port.,  and  the 
rest  of  S.  Amer.  by  Sp.,  except  the  Guianas  (.settled  by  Eng.. 
Fr.,  and  Dut.)  and  recent  Ger.  colonies  in  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  In  X.  Amer..  the  Sp.  settled  Fla. 
and  La.  in  part,  a  portion  of  Tex.  and  Mex..  including  Cal., 
Ari.,  X.  M.,  and  Central  Amer. ;  the  Fr.  Canada  and  some 
outposts  connecting  with  La.,  which  they  then  held.  G. 
Brit,  sent  her  emigrants  to  all  the  Atlantic  States  except 
Fla.,  and  slaves  with  them :  after  the  Revolutionary  war 
emigrants  came  in  great  numbers  to  Canada,  and  later  to 
Mich.  Since  the  U.  S.  became  a  nation,  the  tide  of  E.  has 
been  constantly  Increasing  and  has  come  from  all  civilized 
nations.  There  are  no  definite  statistics  before  1820.  but  in 
the  :iO  yrs.  between  1790  and  leSO  the  number  is  estimated  at 
250.000;  from  1820  to  18:W  it  was  1.51,824:  18:31-40.  ,599.125; 
1841-.T0.  1,713.251  :  1851-60.  2..598.214  :  1861-70.  2.491.451  :  1871- 
81  (11  yrs.t,  3,R17,16:J— total,  1790-1881.  ll.:J75,106.  Of  these 
immigrants  about  ^  5  were  females  :  .5,025.653  came  from  G. 
Brit,  and  Ire..  3.316.071  from  (ier.  and  117..548  from  Austro- 
Hungarv.  311,117 from  Fr...501.7.5:J  from  Scandinavian  states, 
54.:i92  from  Hoi.,  60,313  from  Rus.  and  Poland.  87,942  from  It., 
96.206  from  Switz.,  34.228  from  Sp.  and  Port.,  737,002  from 
Brit.  Amer.,  104.069  from  Mex.,  Central  Amer..  and  W.  L, 
9,316  from  S.  Amer.,  '^^5,348  from  Chi..  20,644  from  Australia, 
etc..  and  about  450.000  from  other  countries.  Baudinel 
estimates  the  number  of  slaves  wh«i  reached  Amer.  from 
1517  to  1807  as  between  5.000.aXt  and  e.OOO.iW.  Xot  less  than 
:300.0(Xi  have  reached  tuban.  S.  Amer..  and  our  own  S.  ports 
since  that  time  ;  but  that  traffic  is  ended  on  this  continent. 
Another  form  of  forced  E.  is  what  is  known  as  the  coolie 
trade,  bv  which  laborers  from  Chi.  and  Ind.  are  brought  to 
W.  I.  and  S.  Amer.  ports,  nominally  as  apprentices,  really  as 
slaves,  to  the  number  of  about  30,000  a  yr.  This  traffic  is  not 
wholly  suppre.ssed,  but  will  l>e  ere  long.    In  the  amount  of 
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voluntary  immi^-ation.  the  V.  S.  have  surpassed  all  other 
nations  of  modern  times,  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
increases  with  each  yr.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Eiu'lnent  Domain'.  Domain  is  the  terr.  under  the 
.iurisdiction,of  a  sovereign,  and  eminent  domain  the  inherent 
"sovereign  power  wliich  tlie  people  or  govt,  retain  over  the 
estates  or  private  property  of  individuals  to  resume  or  ap- 
propriate the  same  for  public  uses,  and  for  public  uses  only. 
The  difference  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  right 
of  E.  D.  should  be  carefully  noted.  Taxation  proceeds  upon 
the  notion  of  contribution  ;  it  falls  upon  a  class  of  persons, 
and  is  apportioned  among  them  by  rule.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  E.  D.  the  state  takes  from  an  individual  his 
property  without  reference  to  a  burden  imposed  upon  any 
other  person.  It  is  not  neces.sary,  however,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  should  benefit  the  entire  public.  It  is 
enough  if  it  promotes  the  industrial  capacity  or  resources  of 
a  consideraljle  number  of  inhabs.,  or  in  any  manner  indi- 
rectly contributes  to  the  gen.  welfare.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  state  should  act  directly.  The  power  mav  be  dele- 
gated to  a  municipal  body  or  to  a  private  corporation.  A 
State  may  delegate  it  to  the  U.  S.  The  mode  of  exercising 
it  is  regulated  by  constitutional  provisions  and  by  statutes. 
In  some  cases  only  an  easement  in  land  is  acquired  :  at 
other  times  the  entire  fee  is  appropriated.  The  constitu- 
tional prohibition  (U.  S.  const.,  amendments.  Art.  V.)  against 
taliing  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation is  a  Hmitation  on  the  power  of  the  Federal  govt,  and 
not  on  that  of  the  States.  There  are  similar  in-ovisions  in 
the  State  consts.  binding  the  State  legislatures.  The  com- 
pensation includes  not  only  the  property  actually  taken,  but 
consequential  damages  to  adjoining  property.  The  same 
right  to  compensation  as  is  secured  in  this  country  by  con- 
stitutional provisions  is  recognized  generally  among  civilized 
nations,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  gen.  rule  in  jurispru- 
dence. T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

E'mlr,  or  Emeer'  (written  also  Amir  and  Ameer"), 

an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  chief  "  or  "  ruler."  The  caliphs 
took  the  title  of  emir-al-Mumenin,  "chief  or  commander  of 
the  faithful."  The  title  is  now  given  to  those  who  claim 
descent  from  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fatima. 
Many  chiefs  of  N.  Afr.  assume  the  title  of  E. 

Em'lenton,  R.  R.  June,  Venango  co..  Pa.  Pop.  1870, 
488  ;  1880,  1140. 

Enimau'uel  [Port,  ^fanoe^\,  surnamed  the  Great,  king 
of  Port.,  b.  May  1469.  He  .succeeded  John  II.  May  3.  149,5, 
and  man-ied  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Castile.  During  his  reign  Port,  was  probably  the  greatest 
naval  power  of  the  world,  but  he  injured  his  country  by  the 
banishment  of  aU  Jews  and  the  enforced  conversion  of  their 
young  children.    D.  Dec.  13,  1521. 

Em'iiiet  (Robert),  an  Irish  patriot  and  orator,  b.  in 
Cork  1780.  He  was  devoted  to  the  independence  of  Ire.,  and 
was  a  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Having  secretly  col- 
lected arms  and  powder  in  Dublin,  and  formed  a  conspiracy, 
he  and  his  friends  revolted  in  July  1803,  killed  the  chief- 
justice.  Lord  Kilwarden,  but  were  soon  dispersed  by  a  party 
of  soldiers.  E.  was  arrested,  tried  for  treason,  convicted, 
and  executed  Sept.  20,  1803. 

Emmet  (Thomas  Addis),  LL.D.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Cork  Apr.  24,  1764.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, was  an-ested  in  1798,  and  imprisoned  for  nearly  3  yrs. 
His  sentence  was  commuted  into  exile,  and  he  emigrated  in 
1804  to  New  York,  where  lie  practised  law  with  distinction  ; 
was  atty.-gen.  of  State  of  N.  Y.  1812.    D.  Nov.  14,  1827'. 

Em'mettsburj^,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Palo  Alto  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  55  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Ft.  Dodge.  Pop. 
1870,  44  :  1880,  879. 

Em'mitti^burg:,  onR.  R.,  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  10  ra.  from 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  It  was  laid  out  by  William  Emmitt,  its 
founder,  about  the  yr.  1773.  The  original  pop.  were  Scotch 
and  Iri.sh.  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.  was  established  near  it  in 
1809  by  Rev.  John  Dubois,  late  bp.  of  New  York  ;  it  is  a  R. 
Cath.  inst.  St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  about  Yz  m.  from  town,  was 
established  in  1810,  by  Mrs.  Ehza  Ann  Seton  of  New  York. 
It  is  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  U.  S. 
Pop.  1870,  700  ;  1880,  847. 

Em'mons  (EbenezerI,  M.  D.,  an  Amer.  geologist,  b.  at 
Middlefleld.  Mass.,  May  16,  1799  ;  became  in  18.33  prof,  of  nat. 
hist,  in  Williams  Coll. :  was  one  of  the  geologists  selected  by 
tlie  gov.  of  N.  Y.  in  1836  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  that 
State.  In  18.38  became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Albany  Med. 
Coll.,  in  1856  State  geologist  for  N.  C.  Wrote  reports  and 
text-books  on  mineralogy  and  geol.    D.  Oct.  1,  1863. 

Emmons  (George  F.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  at  Clarendon,  Vt., 
Aug.  2:i,  1811 ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  1828,  became 
lieut.  1841,  commander  1856,  capt.  1863,  com.  1868,  and  rear- 
admiral  1872.  In  the  early  part  of  the  c.  war  he  was  in 
command  of  various  vessels  of  the  Gulf  blockading  squad- 
ron ;  in  1863  was  capt.  in  operations  against  Ft.  Sumter  ;  from 
]KU4  to  clo.se  of  tlie  war  commanded  a  division  of  blockad- 
ing fleet  in  Gulf,  of  Mex.     Retired,  1873.    D.  July  2.3,  1884. 

Emmons  (Nathanael),  D.  D.,  a  theologian,  b.  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Apr.  20  (O.  S.),  174.->,  graduated  at  Yale 
1767;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Coiigl,  cli.  in  Franklin. 
Mass.,  1778,  and  was  its  pastor  until  his  deatli.  and  its  .sole 
pastor  for  54  yrs.  He  trained  nearly  100  young  men  for  the 
ministry ;  was  also  a  prominent  advocate  of  foreign  mis- 
sions and  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.     D.  Sept.  2,3.  1840. 

Em'ory  (John),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman,  b.  in  Md.  Apr.  11, 
1789;  was  ed.  a  lawyer,  became  a  Meth.  preacher  in  1810, 
preached  extensively  for  many  vrs.  through  the  Middle 
States,  and  was  sent  as  delegate  in  1820  to  the  Brit.  Weslevan 
conference  ;  was  appointed  in  1824  book  agent  at  New  York, 
and  elected  bp.  in  18:32.  Wrote  The  Diriniti/  of  C'hriM.  Vindi- 
rnlcd  and  Defence  of  Our  Fathers.     D.  Dec.  16.18.35. 

Emory  (Robert).  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Phila. 
July  29, 1814;  was  pres.  of  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
author  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Emory  and  Hist,  of  the  Discipline  of 
(he  M.  E.  Ch.    D".  May  18,  1848. 


Emory  (William  H.),  an  oflicer,  b.  in  Md.  1811,  grad- 
uated at  W.  Pt.  1831 ;  served  chiefly  at  seaboard  posts  1831- 
36,  and  in  the  Creek  nation  1836-;38  :  was  appointed  first 
lieut.  topographical  engineers  1838,  serving  on  Del.  River 
improvements  and  in  topographical  bureau  18:39-44:  on 
N.  E.  boundary  sur\'ey  1844-46.  in  the  war  with  Mex.  1846-48 
as  astron.  of  boundary  between  Cal.  and  Mex.  1848-53,  and 
com.  and  astron.  1854-57  ;  in  suppressing  Kan.  disturbances 
and  on  Ut.  expedition  1858  ;  on  frontier,  board,  and  inspec- 
tion duties  18.58-61.  He  was  lieut. -col.  of  6th  Cav.,  serving 
in  Va.  peninsula  1862,  in  dept.  of  the  Gulf  1862-63,  in  Red 
River  campaign  186:3-64  ;  in  command  of  19th  corps  1864-66 
in  command  of  dept.  of  W.  Va.  186.5-66,  of  dept.  of  Wash 
1869-71,  and  of  dept.  of  the  Gulf  1871-75;  retired  with  rank 
of  brig. -gen.  1876. 

Em'ory  C'ol'lege  is  in  Oxford,  Newton  co.,  Ga.,  40  m. 
E.  of  Atlanta.  It  was  chartered  in  18.37,  and  was  opened  to 
students  in  18.38.  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ignatius  A. 
Few,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
S.  The  sons  of  itinerant  preacliers  in  the  States  of  Ga.  and 
Fla.  are  ed.  free  of  tuition  fees.  The  curriculum  of  study 
embraces  Lat.,  Gr.,  math.,  natural  science,  with  mental 
and  moral  science,  evidences  of  Christianity,  belles-lettres, 
and  the  Eng.  Bible.  There  is  also  a  scientific  course. 
Emott  (James)  and  (James,  Jr.).  See  Appendix. 
Emped'ocles  [Gr.  EMTreSoicA^s],  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  at  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sic,  lived  about  4.50  b.  c.  He  maintained  the 
theory  that  the  world  is  developed  or  compounded  from  4 
lirimary  elements— fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  He  wrote, 
beside  other  works,  a  poem  on  Nature,  of  which  fragments 
are  extant.  The  tradition  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
crater  of  Mt.  Etna  to  immortalize  his  name  is  not  generally 
credited. 

Em'peror  [Lat.  impera'toi\  from  im'pero,  to  "com- 
mand ;"  Fr.  emperevr  ;  Ger.  Juiise?-],  the  sovereign  who  rules 
over  an  empire.  The  title  imperator  was  conferred  by  the 
anc.  Roms.  on  consuls  in  their  military  capacity.  The  sig- 
nification of  imperator  depended  on  that  of  Imperium,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  over  the  city  and  subject  provs.  After 
any  great  victory  the  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  salute 
their  commander  as  imperator.  Under  the  republic  there 
might  be  many  imperatwes  at  one  time.  On  the  subversion 
of  the  republic  the  title  was  conferred  on  Augustus  for  life. 
With  the  early  Rom.  E.  the  tenn  imperator  did  not  denote 
the  sovereign  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what 
time  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  modem,  sense  of  E.  as 
the  proper  name  for  the  sovereign  of  the  Rom.  state.  The 
title  of  E.  of  the  Roms.  was  confen-ed  on  Charlemagne  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  800  a.  d.,  and  was  borne  by  his  successors 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Rom.  empire  in  1806.  Peter 
the  Great  assumed  the  title  of  E.  of  Rus.  in  1721,  Nap.  I. 
that  of  Fr.  in  1804,  Nap.  III.  in  1852.  In  1871  King  William  I. 
of  Prus.  took  the  title  of  E.  of  Ger.  The  Queen  of  G.  Brit, 
assumed  the  title  of  empress  of  India  Jan.  1, 1877.  The  rulers 
of  Chi.,  Japan,  and  Morocco  are  sometimes  designated  as 
E.  The  sovereign  of  Brazil  has  the  title  of  E. ,  and  futile  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mex.  The 
modem  idea  of  an  empire  in  gen.  seems  to  be  a  union  of 
states,  each  with  a  local  govt,  under  the  protection  or  po- 
I  litical  preponderance  of  one  powerful  state.  But  there  is  a 
I  tendency  toward  a  looser  use  of  the  term  as  a  mere  title 
j  of  the  head  of  a  kingdom. 

Emperor  Motb  (Saturnia  pavonla  minor),  the  largest 
i  Brit,  lepidopterous  insect,  is  allied  to  the  silkworm  moth. 
I  and  belongs  to  the  Bombycidse.    Its  wings  when  expanded 
I  measure  Z\^  inches,  eacli  wing  having  a  large  transparent 
spot.    The  peacock  moth  (Saturnia  jjavonia  7najor)  is  5  inches 
across  the  wings,  being  the  largest  species  in  Europe. 
Empirieus.    See  Sextus  Emfiricds. 
Empo'ria,  R.  It.  June,  and  city,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  Kan., 
61  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Topeka.    It  is  between  the  Neosho  and  Cot- 
tonwood rivers,  6  m.  above  their  junction.    It  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  normal  school.    Pop.  1870,  2168 ;  1880,  4631. 
Emporium,  Pa.    See  Appkndlx. 

Ems,  or  Bad-Ems  (i.  e.  "bath  of  Ems  "),  a  watering- 
place  of  Ger.,  in  Hesse  Nassau,  on  the  river  Lahn,  about  7 
m.  S.  E.  of  Coblentz.  It  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  sce- 
nery, and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  among  wooded 
hills.  Here  are  warm  mineral  saline  springs,  the  teijipera- 
ture  of  which  varies  from  93°  to  135'  F.  Pop.  6943. 
Em'ser  (IIierontmus),  a  Ger.  Catholic  theol..  b.  at  Ulm 
Mar.  26,  1477  ;  issued  (1527) 
a  translation  of  the  N.  T., 
which  he  called  his  own, 
but  which  is  only  a  copy 
of  Luther's  with  unimpor- 
tant verbal  alterations. 
D.  Nov.  8,  1527. 

E'mu,  or  E'men  {Dro- 
maius  Novce  Hollandiee),  a 
large  Australian  bird,  be- 
longing to  the  Casuariidfe. 
It  dilfers  from  the  casso- 
wary in  being  taller,  and 
in  being  destitute  of  the 
liony  crest  and  pendent 
wattles.  When  full  grown 
it  is  of  a  brown  color, 
mottled  with  gray.  It  has 
only  rudimentary  wings, 
but  IS  exceedingly  fleet  in  running.  Its  plumage  is  long  and 
almost  hair  like.  The  eggs  are  dark  green,  and  about  7  in 
number.  Both  the  eggs  and  flesh  are  esteemed  excellent  for 
the  table.  The  plumes  are  readily  dyed  of  various  coloi-s. 
and  appear  to  some  extent  in  commerce  as  a  substitute  for 
ostrich  feathers.  It  has  become  rare  in  the  more  settled 
parts  of  Australia,  having  been  hunted  for  its  oil,  which  the 
skin  contains  in  large  quantities.  It  feeds  mostly  on  fruit, 
herbage,  etc.,  and  is  easily  domesticated. 
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IiiiiU-\*'reii  (Stij)ituru)!  tnalactiru^),  a,  passerine  bird  of 
Australia.    It  takes  its  name  from  the  long,  erect  tail-featli- 


Emu  'Wren, 


ers,  which  are  6  in  number,  and  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  feathers  of  the  emu. 

Emyd'idse,  a  family  of  cryptodirous  Testudinata,  with 
hard  carapace  and  plastron  connected  by  lateral  ligaments 
covered  with  corneous  scales,  and  with  webbed  feet  and 
well  developed  toes.  The  ^oup  is  rich  in  species,  and  there 
are  about  17  in  the  U.  S.  The  painted  tortoise  i  CItnjsemys 
picta)  is  especially  abundant.  Almost  equally  common,  and 
m  some  sections  the  prevailing:  species,  is  the  spotted  tor- 
toise ( Chelopus  giittatvs).  Other  species  are  generally  known 
as  terrapins,  and  several  are  prized  for  the  table.  (See 
Terrapin.) 

Snaliosan'rlans  [Gr.  ci-aAios,  '•  marine  "  iiv.  '"  in," 
and  oiAs,  the  "sea"),  and  <ravpo<;,  a  "lizard"],  a  name  for- 
merly used  for  the  larfje  extinct  reptiles  with  paddle-like 
limbs,  of  the  orders  Ichthyopterygia  and  Plesiosauria. 

Enam'elled  I^eaitli'er,  leather  the  surface  of  which 
is  rendered  glossy  by  successive  coats  of  linseed  oil,  and 
finally  of  a  varnish  of  copal  and  asphaltiun. 

Enamel  Paintiug,  the  art  of  applying  artistic  paint- 
ing to  glass,  pottery,  or  the  metals  ;  most  glass-staining  at 
present  being  simply  E.  P.  The  various  colors  are  mixed 
with  some  glass  or  "flux,"  ground,  made  into  a  paint  with 
a  volatile  oil,  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  and  then  burned  in 
at  a  great  heat. 

Encaas'tic  [Gr.  €7<cav<rriK^,  from  icavo-is,  a  "burning"], 
a  method  of  painting  practised  by  the  anc.  Grs.,  so  caOed 
from  the  process  of  burning  the  picture  when  completed. 
The  pictures  were  executed  with  wax  colors  (cei-a),  and 
finished  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron. 

Encahstic  Tiles,  a  variety  of  tiles  used  for  the  floor- 
ing of  buUdings  and  other  purposes.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
they  wei'e  frequently  employed  for  the  ornamentation  of 
walls.  Plain  tiles  are  made  by  pressing  dry  clay  into  a 
mould  and  afterward  burning  them.  Figured  tUes  are 
moulded  from  moist  clay,  and  the  figures  are  added  to  the 
surface  before  burning. 

Encho'rial  [Gr.  eyxujpio?,  from  ip,  "in,"  and  xf^pa., 
"country  ;"  i.  (.  belonging  to  the  country,  not  foreign],  or 
Demotic  Writing,  a  cursive  alphabet  used  in  anc. 
Egypt.  It  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  hieratic  writing, 
which  was  itself  an  abridged  form  of  the  true  hierogly{)hics. 
Its  remains  are  difficult  to  decipher. 

Enclna.    See  Enzixa,  de  la  (Juan). 

Encke  enk'keh  (Johann  Franz),  a  Ger.  astron..  b,  at 
Hamburg  Sept.  ii,  1791.  He  received  a  prize  for  determining 
the  orbit  of  Halley's  comet ;  he  also  investigated  the  orbit  of 
the  comet  discovered  by  Pons,  now  known  as  E.'s  comet. 
He  was  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin  and 
sec.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences.    D.  Aug.  26,  1865. 

Encke's  Comet,  discovered  by  Pons  in  1818  :  its  orbit 
was  determined  by  Encke,  who  assigned  to  it  a  period  of 
about  12(X)  days.  It  has  been  found  that  its  period  is  slowly 
diminishing,  and  this  fact  has  been  attributed  to  the  action 
of  a  resisting  medium. 

En'cratites  [Gr.  EyKpaTiVat,  the  "  self-restraining,"  the 
"  continent  "].  a  name  applied  by  the  Ch.  Fathers  to  a  sup- 
posed Gnostic  sect.  They  were  dualistic,  and  in  some  in- 
stances were  hardly  Chr.  They  forbade  marriage,  the  eating 
of  flesh,  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  in  some  cases  substituted 
water  for  wine  in  the  Eucharist. 

Eneri'nal  Liiineistone,  a  name  given  by  geols.  to  any 


limestone  which  is  largely  composed  of  the  remains  of 
crinoids.  but  more  specifically  applied  to  certain  beds  in 
the  Helderberg  and  Hamilton  "groups  in  X.  Y. 

En'crinltes,   an   obsolete   or  quasi-popular  name  for 
the  (RiNdiDEA  (which  see). 
Eudecagon.     See  Hendecagon. 

Ender'inic  [from  the  Gr.  kv.  "in,"  and  Sep^a.  the  "skin"] 
jTIetlt'od,  a  manner  of  administering  raeds.  fonnerly  some- 
times employed,  by  which  the  skin  was  made  to  absorb  the 
remedy  used.  In  some  instances  a  blister  was  raised,  and 
the  med. — for  example,  sulphate  of  morphia — was  applied 
to  the  blistered  surface.  l"his  plan,  though  often  surpris- 
ingly eff'ective,  has  been  superseded  by  the  hypodermic 
method,  in  which  the  med.  is  introduced  under  the  skin  by 
a  small  needle-pointed  syringe. 

En'dlcott  (John),  colonial  gov.  of  Mass..  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter. Eng..  1.>S9.  He  came  to  Amer.  1628,  was  acting  gov.  of 
Mass.  I'olony  in  1629-30,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  in 
1644.  again  in  1649.  and  reelected  to  it  every  yr.  from  1650  to 
166.5.  except  in  1654.  D.  Mar.  1.5.  166.5. 
Endicott  ( W.  C).     See  Appendix. 

Eu'dive  [La.t.  iiitt/'bum  or  iiityfjiun].{('uho' rium  endi'riat. 
a  biennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  t'ompositae.  Its 
blanched  leaves  are  used  as  salad  :  is  native  of  E.  Asia. 

End'less  Screw,  a  piece  of  mechanism  fonned  by 
combining  the  screw  with  a  cog-wheel,  or  by  making  a 
screw  act  on  the  threads  of  a  female  screw  sunk  in  the 
edge  of  a  wheel.  In  its  mechanical  principle  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  inclined  plane  and  the  lever. 

Endlicher,  ent'Uk-er  (Stephen  Ladislaus),  a  botanist 
and  linguist,  b.  at  Presburg,  Hungary,  June  24,  1804  ;  studied 
severalOriental  langs.  and  the  natural  sciences  ;  in  1828  be- 
came director  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  :  obtained 
in  ItUO  the  chair  of  bot.  in  the  univ.  of  that  city.  Wrote 
H'/dim^nUof  OH.  Gram.  D.  Mar.  28,  1849. 
Endocarditis.  See  Heart  Diseases. 
En'dochrome  [from  the  Gr.  ivSov,  "  within."  and  xP<^»*<»' 
"  color  ■■],  the  coloring -matter  of  plants,  especially  of  the 
lower  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  called  chlorophyll 
when  green,  and  various  modifications  of  it  are  believed  to 
produce  the  colors  of  flowers.  <if  autumn  leaves,  etc. 

En'dogieus,  or  Endog;'enous  Plants  [from  the  Gr. 
(vSov.  "within,"  and  yeviu.  to  "  be  bom,"  to  "giow""].  one 
of  the  primary  classes  of  plants,  sometimes  called  ^OTonoco- 
tyledonons.  All  flowering  plants  are  divided  into  the 
endogens  and  the  exogens.  The  former  are  so  called  be- 
cause their  stems  grow  by  additions  to  the  inside,  so  that 
the  outer  part  is  the  oldest  and  hardest.  The  stem  general- 
ly ceases  to  increase  in  thickness  long  before  it  attains  its 
fuU  height.  The  E.  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  are 
mostly  small  herbaceous  plants,  as  grasses,  lilies,  and  rushes, 
but  in  waiTD  climates  occur  many  large  endogenous  trees. 

Endorse,  or  Indorse,  to  write  on  the  back  of  a  prom- 
issory note  or  other  written  instrument :  to  sanction :  to 
become  responsible  for  (a  bill  or  notei.  The  party  who  en- 
dorses is  called  the  endor^ei-.  Each  endorser  is  liable  for  the 
payment  of  a  biU  or  note  in  case  the  drawee  or  acceptor 
fails  to  pay,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  that  protest  is 
legally  made  in  time. 

En'dosmose,  or  Endosnio'sis  [from  the  Gr.  iv&ov, 
"within,"  and  itBiui.  to  "impel""],  and  Exosmose,  to- 
gether called  Liquid  Difl'usion,  Osmose  or  Osmotic 
Action,  are  properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  mem- 
branes. If  2  different  liquids  or  gases  which  are  capable  of 
mixing  with  each  other,  as  water  and  alcohol,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  such  a  membrane  as  paper,  caoutchouc, 
or  a  bladder,  the  one  liquid  being  suspended  in  a  bladder  in 
the  other,  the  liquid  in  the  bladder  will  pass  through  the 
bladder  into  the  other  (exosmosei,  or  the  liquid  without  will 
pass  into  the  bladder  (endosmose),  or  both  E.  and  exosmose 
wiU  take  place  at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  this  case  the  cur- 
rent continues  until  there  is  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
liquids  on  either  side  of  the  bladder.  These  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  attraction  which  the  two  liquids  have  for 
each  other  and  for  the  diaphragm  separating  them.  These 
phenomena  are  essential  to  organic  life,  and  perform  im- 
portant parts  in  manv  physiological  acts.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  them  in  dialvsis  and  many  other  operations  of  the 
chemist.  Diffusion  is  applied  in  Fr.  and  Ger.  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  saccharine  juice  from  beets  and  to  the  separa- 
tion of  alkaline  salts  from  beet  molasses.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  "'osmogene"  was  devised  by  Dubrunfaut. 
(See  Dialysis.) 

Endyniion,  en-dim'e-on  [Gr.  'EvSumwi'],  in  Gr.  mytholo- 
gy, a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Diana  (.Selene i,  who  cast 
him  into  an  everlasting  sleep. 

Enl'autin,   on-fon-tan'  (Barthelemi   Prosper),  a   Fr. 

socialist,  b.  in  Paris  Feb.  8.  1796.     He  became  a  disciple  of 

:  St.  Simon,  after  whose  death  0825)  he  and  Aniand  Bazai-d 

1  were  the  chief  priests  of  the  sect.    They  formed  in  1830  an 

I  association  who  liad  their  in-operty  in  common,  but  they  soon 

I  ceased  to  co-operate.     E.  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Living 

I  Law  and  the  Messiah.""    He  wrote  several  socialist  works 

and  advocated  ""free  love.""    In  18:iJ  he  was  imprisoned 

I  on  a  charge  of  corrupting  public  morals.    D.  May  31,  1864. 

;      En'field  (William),  LL.D.,  an  Eng.  clerg\inan.  b.  at  Sud- 

i  burv  1741.     He  preached  in  the  Unit.  chs.  of  Liverpool,  ^^  ar- 

rington,  and  Norwich,  and  pub.  several  vols,  of  sermons,  a 

I  Preac/ier'y  Dlnctoiy.  and  a  IIM.  of  Philox.     D.  Nov.  3.  1797. 

Enfield  Rifle-lM^nsket,  a  variety  of  small-arms  raanu- 
I  factured  at  Enfield,  Y.wz..  at  the  roval  small-arms  factones. 
During  the  late  c.  war  the  V.  s.  govt,  and  the  (.'onfetls.  each 
purchased  large  quantities  of  these  and  other  humpean 
arms,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  large 
'  numbers  of  troops  with  the  necessary  weapons.  The  fc. 
rifle,  though  a  verv  serviceable  weapon,  much  better  than 
the  Belg.  and  Aus.  "arms  then  imported,  was  malnu^st  every 
respect  inferior  to  the  old  Springfield  (I.  S.»  nfie-mnsket. 
which  it  much  resembles.  All  these  weap<->ns  have  now- 
given  place  to  various  breech-loading  arms. 


Engadlne,  en-sah-deeii',  or  Ensadiii,  a  valley  in 
Switz.,  about  45  ra.  long,  with  an  averasre  width  of  IJ^  m.  It 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  in 
a  X.  E.  direction  between  2  chains  of  the  Alps.  The  highest 
part  is  59(X)  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  snow 
and  frost  occur  even  in  July.  Tliere  are  several  glaciers 
and  a  number  of  valuable  mineral  springs.  Pop.  about 
12,000.  mostly  Prots.,  who  speak  a  peculiar  Romanic  dialect, 
called  Lad  in. 

Eno:  r' right")  and  Chaug  ("left"),  the  "Siamese 
Twins,"  b.  at  Bangesau,  Siam,  Apr.  15,  1811,  of  a  Chi.  father 
and  a  Chino-Siamese  mother.  They  were  brought  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1829  ;  were  on  exhibition  in  Amer.  and  Europe  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  d.,  after  having  lived,  as  Eng  and  Chang 
Bunker,  about  20  yrs.  in  the  neighborhood  of  :Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C,  in  Jan.  1874,  the  death  of  Chang  preceding  that  of 
Eng  a  few  hours.  They  differed  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ter more  than  average  twins,  and  were  addicted  to  different 
habits,  Chang  l)eing  intemperate  and  ii-ritable,  Eng  sober 
and  patient.  Both  were  married  and  had  large  families  of 
cliildren,  a  number  of  whom  d.  young,  but  none  exhibited 
any  malformation.  Chang  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in 
Aug.  1870.  He  d.  unexpectedly  while  his  brother  was  asleep. 
Eng  d.  a  few  hours  afterward,  probably  chiefly  from  nervous 
shock  on  learning  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother.  The 
connection  of  the  Siamese  Twin.s  took  place  in  their  epigas- 
tric regions,  between  the  navel,  which  was  common  to  both, 
and  the  ensiform  processes,  which  were  bent  out  in  a  for- 
ward direction  and  met  very  closely,  held  together  by  a 
ligamentous  apparatus.  The  connecting  band  was  a  few 
inches  long,  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  covered 
with  skin,  which  liad  a  narrow  zone  with  common  sensi- 
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tiveness.  The  livers  were  located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
connecting  band,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  small 
blood-vessels,  which  were  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  genuine 
liver  tissue.  The  question  whether  a  separation  of  the  twins 
by  surgical  means  would  have  been  possible  must  be  an- 
swered negatively.  [From  oricj.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.,by 
Prof.  A.  Jacobi,  M.  D.] 

En-gedi  [Heb.  Eyn  Gedi,  the  "  kid's  foimtain ;"  the 
modern  Ain  Jidy],  a  town  of  Pal.,  also  called  Ilazezon-tamar, 
alluding  to  its  palm  trees,  which  have  now  disappeared. 
It  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  point  about 
equally  distant  from  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  Here  are 
some  ruins  of  the  old  towTi,  near  the  fine  fountain  which 
gave  it  a  name. 

Eng'el  (Ernst),  a  Ger.  stati.stician,  b.  1821 ;  became  in 
1860  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  in  Berlin,  and  pre- 
sided in  1863  in  the  Internatiniial  Statistical  Cong,  in  Berlin. 
Pub.  the  Zei/)<f/iriff  i/fg  .<:fafi-'-fi.'<r/i>-)i  Bm'eau. 

Eugel  (JoHANN  Jakob),  a  Ger.  author,  b.  Sept.  11,  1741  ; 
became  prof,  of  belles-lettres  in  Berlin  1776.  Among  his 
works  are  Meen  zu  einer  Mimic  and  Lorenz  .S'/a/'/fc,  a  romance. 
D.  June  28,  1802. 

Engel  (Joseph),  a  Ger.  anatomist,  b.  1810  ;  became  prof, 
of  descriptive  anat.  at  Univ.  of  Zurich  1844,  of  pathological 
anat.  in  Pragtie  1849,  of  descriptive  anat.  at  Joseph  Acad., 
Vienna,  18.54.     Wrote  anatomical  works. 

Eng'elbert,  Saint,  a  son  of  Engelbert,  count  of  Berg- 
Geldern,  b.  1185;  became  in  1215  elector  of  tlie  empire  and 
abp.  of  Cologne.  He  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  electorate,  en- 
larged its  terrs.,  and  reformed  its  administration  ;  reformed 
the  corrupt  clergy,  checked  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
zealously  advanced  that  of  the  Ch.  His  energy  and  rigor 
made  many  enemies,  and  he  was  murdered  by  Count  von 
Isenburg,  his  own  nephew,  Nov.  7,  1225. 

Engelbrecht,  eng'gel-brekt  (Johann),  a  Ger.  enthusiast, 
b.  at  Brunswick  1,599.  He  was  a  tailor's  son.  and  worked  at 
his  father's  trade  until  his  health  failed  ;  was  liable  to  cata- 
leptic attacks,  during  which  he  went  for  many  days  with- 
out food  or  drink.  In  1622  he  set  himself  up  for  a  prophet. 
Though  he  was  quite  unlettered,  some  of  his  books  display 
considerable  power.    D.  I(>t4. 


Eng'elmann  (George^,  a  Ger.  botanist  and  phys.,  b.  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  Feb.  2.  1809 ;  was  ed.  at  Frankfort. 
Berlin,  and  Heidelberg  ;  removed  to  the  U.  S.  in  1832,  and  in 
18:35  settled  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  founded  a  .journal  called 
Das  ]Ve.ifla!i(l.  He  has  pub.  various  monographs  on  bot.  and 
meteorology. 

Eng'elstoft  (Christian  Thorning),  a  Dan.  theol.,  b. 
1805  ;  became  in  1845  prof,  of  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  in  1851  bp.  of  Fiihnen ;  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Manual cif  Ch.  Hist. 

Euglileu,  d',  don'ge-an'  (Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bour- 
bon), Due,  a  Fr.  prince,  b.  at  Chantilly  Aug.  2,  1772,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He  became  an  emigre  in 
1789  ;  joined  in  1792  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  the  prince 
of  Conde;  fought  against  the  Fr.  republic  until  1799.  In 
1804  became  a  resident  of  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  where  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte,  carried  to  Vincennes, 
tried  by  a  military  court,  and  shot,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  an  accomplice  of  Cadoudal  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bo- 
naparte.   D.  Mar.  21,  1804. 

Engine.  See  Electro-dtnamic  Engine,  Fire  Engines. 
Gas  Engine,  Hot-aiu  Engine,  Hydraulic  Engine,  and 
Steam  Engine. 

Englneer'lng  is  the  art  and  science  by  which  "the 
mechanical  properties  of  matter  are  made  to  serve  the  ends 
of  man,"  or,  as  otherwise  defined,  it  is  "  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  science  "  to  those  ends.  The  branches 
of  science  which  are  applicable  to  the  engineer,  in  the 
words  of  Rankine,  "  fall  under  the  gen.  head  of  mechanics ; 
but  they  are  distinct  in  method  and  application  (though  not 
in  principle)  from  astronomical  mechanics,  which  treats  of 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  from  those  parts  of  phys.  me- 
chanics which  relate  to  such  subjects  as  the  transmission  of 
sound  and  light.  They  are  also  so  far  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  jnire  or  abstract  mechanics  that,  in  treating  specially 
of  mechanics  as  applied  to  E.,  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  the  demonstration  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  course  of  natural  philos.  To  that 
course  also  must  be  left  all  mechanical  problems  which  are 
interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  only,  and  not  practi- 
cally useful.  The  objects  to  which  the  science  of  the  engi- 
neer relates  are  divided  under  2  heads— viz.  Structures  and 
Machines.  Strictly  speaking,  all  machines  are  structures, 
though  all  structures  are  not  machines  :  but  it  is  convenient 
to  limit  the  term  structures  to  those  combinations  of  solid 
materials  whose  parts  are  not  intended  to  have  relative  mo- 
tion, and  wliich  are  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  machines, 
whose  parts  are  intended  to  have  relative  motion  and  to 
perform  work.  The  theory  of  structures  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  statics,  or  the  science  of  equilibrium.  It  is  di- 
vided into  2  parts,  relating  respectively  to  the  2  requisites  of 
a  structure,  stability  and  strength— stability  being  the  power 
of  resisting  forces  tending  to  overthrow  the  structure,  or  to 
derange  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  from  their  proper 
relative  position ;  and  strength,  the  power  of  resisting 
forces  tending  to  alter  the  figures  of  those  parts  or  to  break 
them  in  pieces.  The  theory  of  machines  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of  cinematics,  orthe  science  of  motion  considered 
in  itself,  and  on  those  of  dynamatics,  or  the  science  of  the 
relations  between  motion  and  force.  The  dynamical  part 
of  the  theoiy  of  machines  considers  them  as  transmitting  at 
once  both  motion  and  force,  or  performing  work.  It  treats 
of  the  resistances,  whether  from  solids  or  fluids,  which  im- 
pede the  action  of  machines,  the  means  of  regulating  that 
action,  and  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  motive-power, 
whether  animal  strength,  the  gravitation  of  water,  the  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  or  the  mechanical  action  of  heat.  The 
entire  theory  of  the  work  of  machines  is  founded  on  one 
principle,  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  term  riri/ 
engineering  is  applied  to  a  wide  and  somewhat  indefinite 
range  of  subjects,  but  it  may  be  defined  as  embracing  those 
applications  of  mechanics,  and  of  the  arts  of  construction 
generally,  which  belong  to  lines  of  transport  for  goods  and 
passengers,  whether  roads,  railways,  canals,  or  navigable 
rivers  ;  to  works  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  whether  for 
drainage  or  water-supply  ;  to  harbors  and  works  for  the 
protection  of  the  coast." 

Military  E.  embraces  fortification,  whether  permanent  or 
temporafj-,  and  its  auxiliaries,  such  as  floating  obstructions 
and  torpedoes  for  harbor  defence  ;  the  works  of  attack  or 
defence  of  fortresses,  or,  in  other  words,  sieges,  both  active 
and  passive ;  the  construction  and  the  laying  of  military 
bridges  ;  reconnaissances  and  surveys  for  military  purposes, 
including  the  operations  of  ai-mies  in  the  field  ;  the  works 
of  field  fortification,  whether  lines  for  the  holding  of  ex- 
tensive areas  of  the  theatre  of  war,  or  those  transient 
works  {fortifications  iminorisees)  by  which  troops  are  pro- 
tected in  line  of  battle  ;  and  in  gen.  it  embraces  the  con- 
structions for  military  purposes  as  distinguished  from  war- 
like machines,  though  perhaps  the  line  is  not  so  sharply 
drawn  as  in  civil  E.  Military  E.  embraces  also  artil.,  gun- 
nery, military  pyroteehny,  transportation,  including  vehicles, 
railways  (especially  their  repair  and  preservation,  and  the 
renewal  of  destroyed  bridges  in  war). 

Mining  E.  embraces  the  methods  of  underground  surveys, 
which  in  many  respects  differ  from  those  on  the  surface  ; 
the  proper  modes  of  reconnoiteiing,  reaching,  and  attack- 
ing mineral  deposits ;  drifting  galleries,  sinking  shafts,  and 
timbering  and  walling  the  same ;  the  ways  and  means  of 
interior  transportation ;  methods  of  hoisting  in  shafts  or 
slopes  ;  the  construction  of  engines  for  lifting  minerals  or 
miners,  and  of  pumps  for  the  extraction  of  mine  water ; 
and,  finally,  the  proper  ventilation  of  underground  works. 
It  describes  the  miner's  methods  of  attack  in  detail,  the 
dangei-s  which  he  has  to  encounter,  and  his  means  of  pre- 
caution and  defence  ;  and  further  treats  of  the  mechanical 
preparation  or  milling  of  ores,  and  of  those  constructions 
in  the  open  air  which  are  part  of  the  plant  of  a  mine,  but 
which  are  operations  referable  to  ci\il  E.  and  building. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 


Eiti!;laiid,  inar'sland  [Lfit.  Anf/lia  ;  Fr.  AiigMeri'e],  the 
S.  aiul  larirer  divisiou  of  the  island  of  G.  Brit.  Under  the 
title  Great  Biutain,  the  ffeog.,  statistics,  and  hist,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  tlie  union  of  Scot,  and  Ire.  with  E., 
will  be  treated.  This  article  only  describes  what  is  peculiar 
to  E.  and  its  hist,  up  to  the  time  of  the  union.  Bounded  N. 
bv  Scot.,  E.  bv  the  Ger.  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Dover 
aiid  Eng.  Channel.  S.  \V.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  W.  by  St. 
Georjre's  Channel  and  Irish  Sea  ;  is  between  lat.  49°  57'  .30" 
and  .55°  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  40'  E.  and  5°  41'  W.  ;  greatest 
length,  X.  and  S..  4(X)  m.  ;  greatest  breadth.  280  m.  It  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  sea-coast,  if  the  prin.  inden- 
tations are  followed,  of  about  2000  m.  ;  area.  58,320  sq.  m.  or 
37,319.221  acres,  of  which  7,397.6  sq.  m.  or  4,7:i4,486  acres  be- 
long to  Wales,  and  .50,922.4  sq.  m.  or  32..584,735  acres  to  E. 
It  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  State  of  Mich. 

Tojwgnip/nj.—FvoTa  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the  N.  border 
12669  ft.  high)  to  the  centre  of  Derbyshire,  a  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Pennine  chain  extends,  in  2  groups,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  S.  group  (the  peak  of  Derbyshire) 
being  1981  ft.  in  height,  and  the  gen.  elevation  11.50  to  1400  ft. 
The  N.  ^roup  is  higher,  the  Cross  Fell,  its  culminating 
point,  being  2928  ft.  The  Cumbrian  Mts.  in  Cumberland 
connect  with  this  >>.  group,  and  have  several  peaks.  Scafell, 
3230  ft.,  being  the  highest  in  E.  The  Welsh  Hills  are  of 
greater  elevation,  and  occupy  most  of  the  principality. 
Snowdon  is  .3590  ft.,  and  overlooks  Menai  Strait.  A  chain 
of  low  hills,  mostly  chalk,  extends  across  the  S.  cos., 
seldom  rising  above  10(X)ft..  and  a  spur  of  them  on  the  E. 
passes  through  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  cos.  The  remainder  of 
E.  is  nearly  level,  and  in  some  places  depressed  and  mai-shy, 
nowhere  rising  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rivers 
are  small,  but  some  of  them  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 
They  are,  on  the  E..  the  Thames,  Stour,  Ouse.  Trent,  Hum- 
her.  Tees,  and  Tj'ne,  with  the  Tweed  as  the  X.  boundary  ; 
on  the  W.  the  Mersey.  Dee,  Severn.  Wye,  and  Avon  are  the 
only  important  streams.  Xearly  all  these  rivers  have  wide 
estuaries  at  their  mouths.  There  are  many  good  harbors 
on  the  W.  3  or  4  on  the  S.,  and 5  or  6  on  the  E.  shore.  The 
coast  at  many  points  is  rocky  and  dangerous  to  shipping, 
and  the  tides  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  rivers  "are  of 
great  height. 

Climatt  moist,  but  generally  healthy,  and,  owing  to  its 
insular  position  and  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  much 
milder  than  in  the  same  lat.  on  the  Continent.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  49.5°  F.  :  the  maximum  is  seldom 
more  than  81°  or  82°  F.,  and  the  minimum  not  far  from  ^°  F. 
S.  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  often  bring  rain.  On 
the  E.  side  the  rainfall  does  not  often  exceed  30  inches  per 
annum,  but  in  the  W..  especially  in  Wales  and  Cumberland, 
it  is  very  great,  in  the  latter,  189.5  inches  ha^'ing  fallen  in  a 
suigle  year. 

Soil  and  Producf  loin:. —Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  what 
is  naturally  sterile  is  made  productive  by  careful  fertiliza- 
tion. The  cereal  crops  are  very  large,  and  the  i-oot  crops, 
hops,  and  other  special  products  occupy  a  considerable 
area  ;  yet  her  import  of  breadstuffs  amounts  to  an  average 
of  8305,000,000  a  yr.  The  production  of  live  stock  is  very 
large,  but  over  §200,000.000  of  meat  is  annually  imported. 
The  lands  are  mostly  held  in  large  estates,  and  rented. 

Indmiries.—'E.  probably  manufactures  more  goods  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world.  Her  textile  industries 
alone  employ  783,000  persons,  consuming  1.281,156,576  lbs.  of 
cotton,  173,724.091  lbs.  of  wool,  and  large  quantities  of  silk, 
hemp,  flax,  hair,  jute,  and  shoddy.  Of  mining  and  metallic 
products  there  are  produced  over  115,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
14.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  4,880,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
so,S50  tons  of  lead  ore  ;  tin  ore,  14,142  tons ;  copper  ore, 
73,141  tons;  salt,  2,735,001  tons.  The  value  of  the  minerals 
and  metals  produced  was  8341,000,000  :  the  whole  value  of 
industrial  products  aggregates  more  than  8-',000,000,000. 

Education  and  Religion.— There  are  about  21,000  primary 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3.555,000  children, 
maintained  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  828,000,000  ; 
about  450  schools  of  secondary  instruction,  many  of  tliem 
endowed  :  the  great  univs.  of  Ox.,  Cambridge,  Lond.,  Dur- 
ham, and  Manchester ;  6  public  colls,  not  connected  with 
univs.  ;  10  public  professional  schools,  military,  naval,  and 
agricultural  ;  5  law  schools,  30  med.  schools  beside  those 
connected  with  the  univs.,  63  theological  and  professional 
schools  under  control  of  different  religious  denominations. 
There  are  4  ladies'  unlv.  colls,  and  6  ladies'  colls.,  not  univ. 

The  Established  Ch.  of  E.  is  Epis.  ;  about  14,000,000  of  the 
pop.  adhere  to  it.  Nearly  12,000,tX)0  are  dissenters  ;  of  these, 
the  Wesleyans  are  most  numerous,  and  next  the  Indepen- 
dents or  Congregationalists  and  Baps.  The  R.  Caths.  have 
about  1,000,000  adherents ;  thev  have  1  abp.,  2  cardinals,  and 
13  bps.  The  Established  Ch.  of  E.  has  2  abps.  and  28  bps., 
12,000  parishes,  and  200  extra  parochial  places ;  it  holds  a 
vast  amount  of  property  ;  its  bps.  and  abps.  are  appointed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Crown  ;  some  of  the  "  li\'ings  " 
or  clerical  appointments  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  some 
of  the  univs.,  others  of  nobles,  many  of  wealthy  patrons. 

Population  in  1881.— E.  is  divided  into  40,  or,  counting  the  3 
"ridings"  of  York  as  separate  shires,  42  shires  or  cos.,  as 
follows  :  Bedford,  149,473  ;  Berks,  218,363  :  Buckingham,  176,- 
323 :  Cambridge,  18o,.594  ;  Chester,  644,037  ;  Cornwall,  3:W,686  ; 
Cumberland,  250,647  ;  Derby,  461,914  ;  Devon,  603,595  ;  Dorset, 
191,028  ;  Durham,  867,258  ;  Essex,  576,4:34  ;  Gloucester.  572,4;B3  ; 
Hereford,  593,470:  Hertford,  121,062;  Huntingdon,  203,069; 
Kent,  .59,491;  Lancaster,  977,406:  Leicester,  3,4.54,441;  Lin- 
coln, 321,258;  Middlesex,  469,919  :  Monmouth,  2,920,485 ;  Nor- 
folk, 211,267  ;  Northampton,  444.749;  Northumberiand.  272,- 
555  :  Nottingham,  434,086  ;  Oxford,  391.815  ;  Kutland,  179,559  ; 
Salop,  21,434  ;  Somerset,  248,014  ;  Southampton,  469,109  ; 
Stafford,  981,013;  Suffolk,  356,893 ;  Surrey,  1.436,899:  Sussex, 
490,.505  ;  Warwick,  7:37,339  ;  Westmoreland,  64,191  :  Wilts.  258.- 
965;  Worcester,  380,28:3:  York,  E.  Riding,  315,460;  York,  N. 
Riding,  346.260;  York,  W.  Riding.  2.175.314.  Wales  is  divided 
into  12  shires;  Anglesey,  51.416;  Brecknock,  57,746;  Cardi- 
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gan,  70,270  :  Caermarthen,  124.864  ;  Caernarvon.  119..349;  Den- 
bigh, 111,740:  Flint,  Sil,.587  :  Glamorgan,  511.4:33;  Merioneth, 
52,0:38:  Montgomery,  65,718  :  Pembroke,  91,824;  Radnor,  2:3,- 
528.  The  entire  pop.  of  E.  and  Wales.  Apr.  3,  1881,  was  25,- 
974,439,  an  increase  of  3,256,020  since  1871. 

Principat  Cities. —  Londvu.  4,764,312;  Liverpool,  552,425; 
Birmingham,  400.757;  Manchester.  :393.676  ;  Leeds,  .309,126; 
Sheffield.  284.410  ;  Bristol.  206..503  :  Bradford,  180,4.59 ;  Hull, 
161,519;  Stoke-sur-Trent,  1.52.4.57:  Newcastle  on  Tvne.  14.5,228  ; 
Salford.  176.2:3:3:  West  Ham.  128,692:  Portsmouth.  127.9.5:3; 
Sunderland,  124,960:  Nottingham.  111,631  ;  Oldham,  1.52.511. 

History.— The  W.  part  of  E.  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  their  vessels  visited  it  for  tin  more  than  4  centuries  b.  c. 
They  named  the  country  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands. 
When  Julius  t  ;e.«ar  invaded  it.  .55  b.  c,  it  was  known  as 
Britain,  or  oftener  as  Albion.  The  Roms.  conquered  E.  and 
part  of  Wales  and  Scot.,  and  ruled  it  for  450  yrs.,  when  they 
withdrew.  The  Britons,  whom  they  subdued,  were  allied 
in  race  to  the  Celts.  Picts,  and  Scots.  Their  N.  neighboi-s. 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  had  annoyed  the  Roms.  greatly  by  their 
frequent  raids  into  Brit.,  but  early  in  the  4th  century  small 
bands  from  Ger.  and  Hoi.  landed"  upon  the  E.  shore  of  E., 
and  not  only  devastated  the  coimtry  but  settled  upon  it.  and 
I  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent  in  4.57.  Continuing  their  in- 
roads, the  Saxons.  Jutes,  and  Angles  had.  by  a.  d.  584,  over- 
run and  conquered  nearly  all  E..  forced  the  Britons  into 
Wales  and  Scot.,  and  established  7  distinct  kingdoms,  known 
as  the  Heptarchy.  The  Britons  held  Wales  and  Cumberland, 
and  had  5  small  states.  These  12  states  were  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  each  other  for  the  next  240  \ts..  but  in 
827  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  became  the  first  king  of  all  E. 
The  Danes  commenced,  in  the  latter  part  of  Egbert's  reign, 
their  invasions  of  E..  which  were  continued  for  almost  200 
yrs..  till  they  finally  became  masters  of  the  kingdom  in  1017. 
Canute,  the  first  Dan.  king,  reigned  18  yi-s.  The  throne  re- 
verted to  the  A.-S.  in  1042.  but  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
Harold  II.  were  much  hampered  by  powerful  Dan.  nobles. 
In  1066  Harold  was  slain  in  battle,  and  William  the  Norman, 
his  conqueror,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  great  estates 
were  distributed  among  his  followers.  The  Norman  dynasty 
retained  the  throne  till  11.54,  when  the  Plantagenets  succeed- 
ed, and  reigned  without  serious  disturbance  till  1399.  when 
Richard  II..  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  was  deposed  by  Henry 
IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  A  c. 
war  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  raged  for  86 
yrs.  Richard  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Henry  VII.  in  1485.  To  the  house  of  Tudor 
belonged  Henry  VII..  Henry  MIL  and  his  3  children.  Edward 
VI..  Marj'-  and  Elizabeth.  In  1603  James  VT.  of  Scot,  suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth  as  James  I.  of  E..  and  founded  the  house 
of  Stuart.  James  was  proclaimed  Mar.  24,  1604,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  G.  Brit..  Fr.,  and  Ire.  Oct.  24  of 
the  same  yr.  L'nder  him  E.  and  Wales.  Scot,  and  Ire.  were 
in  fact  one  empire,  though  the  legislative  union  with  Scot, 
was  not  consummated  till  1707,  and  that  of  Ire.  not  tiU  1800. 
James  reigned  21  yrs..  and  his  son  Charles  I.  24  yrs.  Then 
came  a  revolution  ;  Charles  M-as  beheaded,  and  E.  became 
a  commonwealth,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as  lord  protector. 
His  administration  was  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  one.  but  2 
yrs.  after  his  death,  in  1658,  the  Stuarts  were  restored,  and 
Charles  II.  and  James  II..  sons  of  Charles  I.,  succeeded. 
James  II.  was  depo.sed  in  1688.  but  after  a  brief  interregnum 
the  Stuarts  continued,  the  succession  being  in  the  female 
line,  till  1714,  when  the  house  of  Hanover,  collateral  descend- 
ants of  James  I.,  ascended  the  throne,  and  still  retain  it,  the 
monarchs  of  this  dynasty  being  the  4  Georges.  William  IV., 
and  Victoria  I.  The  special  political  hist,  of  E.  closes  with 
the  union  of  the  3  crowns  in  the  accession  of  James  I.  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  and 
period  of  the  reign  of  each  monarch  from  the  time  of  Egbert, 
the  first  king  of  all  E.,  to  the  present  time  : 
Saxons  and  Danes. 

Egbert;,  first  king  of  England 827-836 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert 8:36-858 

ilhelbelt   !-  fi'-st  and  second  sons  of  Ethelwolf.  ...\     ^^ 

Ethelred,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf 866-871 

Alfred  the  Great,  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf 871-901 

Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred 901-925 

Athelstan.  eldest  son  of  Edward 925-940 

Edmund,  brother  of  Athelstan 940-1M6 

Edred,  brother  of  Athelstan 946-955 

Edwy,  son  of  Edmund 955-958 

Edgar,  second  son  of  Edmund 958-975 

Edward  the  Martvr,  son  of  Edgar 975-979 

Ethelred  II.,  half-brother  of  Edward 979-1016 

Edmund  Ironside,  eldest  son  of  Ethelred 1016 

Danes. 

Canute,  bv  conquest  and  election 1017-1035 

Harold  L.  son  of  Canute 1035-UV40 

Ilardicanute,  son  of  Canute 1040-1042 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred  II 1042-1066 

Harold  II.,  brother-in-law  of  Edward 1066 

Xornuni  Line. 

William  the  Con(iueror 1066-10S7 

William  Rufus,  third  son  of  William  I n>^7-1100 

Henrv  I. ,  youngest  son  of  William  1 1 100-1 1:35 

Stephen  of  Blois,  son  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of 

William  1 1135-11.54 

House  of  Plantaqenef. 
Henrv  II..  son  of  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.  1154-1189 

Richard  I.,  eldest  sur^-iving  son  of  Henry  II 1189-1199 

John,  sixth  son  of  Henrv  II 1199-1216 

Henry  III.,  eldest  son  of"  John 1216-1272 

Edward  I.,  eldest  son  of  Henrv  III 1272-1307 

Edward  II..  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I i:i>7-i;K7 

Edward  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edwartl  II 1327-1:377 

Richard  II.,  grandson  of  Edward  III 1377-1399 
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House  of  Lancaster. 
Henrv  IV..  son  of  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of 

Edward  III 1399-1413 

Henry  V..  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV 1413-1422 

Henry  VI.,  only  son  of  Henry  V.  (deposed) 1422-1461 

House  of  York. 

Edward  IV..  jrreat-grandson  of  Edward  HI 1461-1483 

Edward  ^'..  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV 1483 

Richard  III.,  younger  brother  of  Edward  IV 1483-1485 

House  (f  Tudor. 
Henry  VII..  Henry  Tudor,  duke  of  Uichraond,  de- 
scended from  Henrv  \.  and  Edward  HI 148,'>-1.'509 

Henry  \^II.,  son  of  Henry  VII 1.509-1547 

Edward  VI.,  son  of  Henry  VIII 1547-1.5.53 

Queen  Mary  I.,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII 1.553-15.58 

(^ueen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII 1558-1603 

Horm-  of  Stuart. 
James  I.,  grandson  of  Henry  A^I.,  son  of  Mary, 

queen  of  Scots 1603-1625 

Charles  I.,  sou  of  James  I.  (beheaded) 1625-1649 

The  Commoiacealfh. 

Commonwealth  declared May  19,  1649 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  Lord  Protector 16.53-1658 

Cromwell,  Eichard,  Lord  Protector 1658-1660 

The  Restoration. 

Charles  IL,  son  of  Charles  1 1660-16a5 

James  II.,  second  son  of  Charles  I.  (deposed)  1685-1688 

Queen  Mary  II.,  1694,  daughter  of  James  II.         (       ifiSQ.i-n') 

WilHam  of  Orange,  1702,  grandson  of  Charles  I.  ("    ' 

(iueen  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James  II 1702-1714 

House  of  Hanover. 

George  I.,  great-grandson  of  James  1 1714-1727 

(ieorge  11. ,  only  son  of  George  1 1727-1760 

George  III.,  grandson  of  George  II 1760-1820 

George  IV.,  eldest  son  of  George  III 1820-18.30 

William  IV.,  third  son  of  George  III 1830-1837 

Victoria  I.,   daughter  of  Edward,  foiu-th  son  of 

George  III 1837- 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Eiig-laiid,  Cliiireli  ofj  that  portion  of  the  Chr.  Ch. 
which  has  existed  in  Eng.  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
(a.  d.  597).  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Eng.  soon  after 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  in  the  6th  century  its  influence 
was  limited  to  the  N.  parts  of  the  island.  Augustine,  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's  monastery  at  Home,  undertook  the  mission  to 
the  heathen  Saxons,  and  lie  arrived  in  Kent  596.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  kingdiimcjf  Kentwiis  f(ill<iwed  by  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  the 
influence  of  the  It.  missionaries  did  not  extend  far  lieyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  whole  N.  iiart  of 
Eng.  was  converted  by  Brit,  and  Irish  clergy.  At  that  time 
the  doctrines  of  the  C.  of  E.  were  the  common  faith  of 
Chi'istendom.  The  primacy  of  the  pope  had  jiot  tlien  de- 
veloped into  a  supremacy.  The  controversies  al)out  image- 
worship  did  not  reach  their  height  until  the  8th  century. 
The  teachings  of  [jui-gatory  and  pardons  were  not  developed 
until  the  12th,  and  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  was  kept  in 
check  until  the  11th.  As  time  went  on  these  teachings  made 
progress  in  Eng.  As  the  papal  authority  took  the  form  of 
claiming  a  right  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  bps.  and  to 
hear  appeals,  it  was  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  When 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Ch.  and  Pari,  of  Eng.  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  appeals  to  Rome,  and  to  the  claims 
of  the  pontiffs  to  a  right  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  bps., 
they  lonccived  that  they  were  merely  reasserting  those 
anc.  rights  of  the  C.  of  E. which  had  never  been  abandoned. 
This  position  was  taken  with  unanimity,  and  was  adhered 
to  by  Bp.  Gardiner  and  the  national  party  in  Eng. 

Tlie  efforts  of  the  C.  of  E.  to  reg;iin  its  anc.  liberties  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  continental  Ref.,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  men  who  sympathized  with  Luther  or 
Calvin  had  gained  control  over  the  Eng.  Ch.  and  nation. 
Under  their  influence  Eng.  was  becoming  raiiidly  Protestant- 
ized. But  the  accession  of  (^uccn  Mary  led  tcj  a  violent  re- 
action. The  Prot.  school  of  Crainncr  and  Ridley  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  authority  of  the  \)<  >\n'  was  restored  in  more 
than  mediaeval  plenitude.  Queen  Klizal>ctli.  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  found  herself  cncompast^ed  with  difficulties. 
There  were  then  3  parties  in  the  Eng  Ch.  :  first,  that  of 
Gardiner,  which  was  now  disposed  to  maintain  the  papal 
supremacy ;  second,  that  of  Parker,  which  went  beyond 
the  former  national  school  in  its  desire  to  reform  al)uses; 
and  third,  the  Prots.,  many  of  whom  had  takt-n  refuge  in 
Switz.  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  who  returned  anxious 
to  introdiu/e  iulo  Eng.  the  form  of  religion  estalilished  there. 
The  iirivate  (Jiihiiousof  the  ([Ueeii  were  not  known,  and  It 
■was  doubtful  to  which  school  she  wi.aild  give  her  approba- 
tion. The  Prot.  school  speedily  jiut  itself  out  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  fact  that  its  teacliiugs  would  have  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  form  of  religion.  Vai'ious  circum- 
stances tended  to  alienate  tlie  (jueen  from  the  jiapal  party. 
The  liauglity  discourtesy  with  which  Pope  I'aul  IV.  received 
the  information  of  lier  accession,  the  assumption  of  the  ti- 
tle of  queen  (if  Eng.  by  "Mary  of  Scot.,  and  tlic  jiersistcnt  at- 
titude of  oiipositioH  t<i  all  reforms  maintained  by  the  ]\larian 
bps.  compelled  KlizaVietli  to  yiut  liei'selt  in  the  hands  of  the 
reforming  iiarty.  of  wliiih  ^Matthew  Parker  was  the  leader. 
This  school  was  jireparcd  to  remove  the  jurisiiietion  which 
the  iioiie  had  exercised  within  the  realm  of  Eng.  ;  it  desired 
to  preserve  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Ch.  unaltered, 
but  it  went  beyond  them  in  projjosing  to  remove  certain 
abuses  of  teaching  and  practici — viz.  the  use  of  images,  the 
invocation  of  the  saints,  transubstantiation,  and  the  idea 
of  purgatory.  Parker  was  made  alip.  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  ma.iority  of  the  bps.,  refusing  to  co-ojierate  with  him, 
resigned  their  sees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  men 


whom  he  could  trust.  The  reforms  in  doctrine  were  car- 
ried out.  Viut  care  was  taken  to  avoid  touching  any  part  of 
the  c<  mnni  m  faith  of  Christendom.  The  principle  of  Vincent 
of  Lerins.  of  universal  acceptance  as  the  test  of  Chr.  truth, 
was  affirmed,  and  the  authority  of  gen.  councils  was  ac- 
knowledged. This  settlement,  the  .ioint  work  of  Convoca- 
tion and  Pari.,  was  accepted  bv  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion, and  it  was  hoped  that  the  unity  of  the  Eng.  Ch.  would 
continue  unbroken.  In  1.570,  however,  after  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Queen  Ehzabeth  by  Pius  V..  the  R.  Caths.  separat- 
ed from  the  Ch.  In  those  ages  politics  and  religion  were 
so  intermingled  that  any  religious  agitation  involved  plots 
against  the  state,  and  sometimes  war,  and  in  this  condition 
of  affairs  the  motive  is  to  be  found  for  the  laws  which  were 
enacted  against  "popish  recusants."  Some  of  the  extreme 
Prots.  followed  the  example  of  separation  in  1.580  luider  the 
leadership  of  Pol  lert  Brown.  They  were  successively  known 
as  Brownists,  ludcjicndents,  and  Congregationalists. 

The  remaining  hist,  of  the  C.  of  E.  may  be  passed  over 
briefly.  After  its  suppression  during  the  c.  war,  it  was 
restored  in  1660,  since  which  time  no  change  has  been  made 
in  its  doctrine  or  discipline.  The  exciting  scenes  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  led,  first  to  a  reaction,  and  after  the 
revolution  of  1688  to  a  long  period  of  religious  indifference. 
The  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  was  an  age  of  immoral- 
ity ;  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  was  a  time  of  indifference. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  there  have  been  3  great 
religious  revivals.  The  first  was  that  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  who  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  developing  per- 
sonal holiness  in  the  members  of  their  ch.  The  second  was 
that  of  the  "  Evangehcals,"  about  1798,  of  which  such  men 
as  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  and  the  late  bp.  Daniel  Wilson 
were  the  leaders.  The  guiding  thought  in  this  movement 
also  was  the  development  of  per.sonal  holiness.  While  the 
aim  of  the  (Oxford  divines  was  the  development  of  personal 
holiness,  they  endeavored  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  the  first 
to  schism,  and  of  the  second  to  neglect  dogma.  Hence  they 
dwelt  much  ui)on  the  authority  of  the  Ch.;  of  late  yrs.,  how- 
ever, the  leaders  of  tliis  school  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  qtiestion  of  the  restoration  of  visible  unity  among 
Chrs.,  and  mtich  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  ch. 
hist.  Both  these  schools  still  exist,  and  are  known  as  Low 
Church  and  High  Church.  The  foimer  claims  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Prot.  or  Puritan  part  of  the  Ch.  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  latter,  of  the  Catholic  or  national 
school.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  former  is  its  claim  to 
great  liberty  of  private  .iudgment ;  of  the  latter,  its  defer- 
ence to  authority.  These  2  schools  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
prising the  whole  C.  of  E.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  Rev.  Bevekley  R.  Betts,  Lib.  of  Columbia  Coll.] 

England  (John),  D.  D..  b.  in  Cork,  Ire.,  Sept.  23,  1786; 
was  ed.  at  Carlow  Coll.,  and  took  orders  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
in  1808.  He  w^as  distinguished  for  his  championship  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  was  once  fined  £500  for  his  bold- 
ness in  discussing  political  questions.  In  1820  he  became 
bp.  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  founded  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
the  first  jouiiial  of  his  Ch.  in  Amer.     D.  Apr.  11,  1842. 

England  (Sik  Richard),  b.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1793;  en- 
tered the  Brit,  army,  gained  distinction  in  S.  Afr.,  India, 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Crimea,  and  was  made  a  full  gen.  in 
the  army  1863.    D.  Jan.  1883. 

Eng'le  (Frederick),  a  naval  officer,  b.  in  Pa.  1799 :  be- 
came mdpn.  1814,  lieut.  1825.  commander  1841,  capt.  18.55;  in 
1866  was  made  a  rear-admiral  and  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
D.  Feb.  12,  1868. 

Eng'les  (Joseph  Patterson),  D.  D.,b.  at  Phila.  Jan.  3, 
1793,  gi-ad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1811  ;  in  1813  became  co-mas- 
ter of  the  gram. -school  of  that  inst.,  and  was  (1817-4.5)  mas- 
ter of  the  Classical  Inst. ;  in  1845  became  pubhshing  agent 
of  the  Presb.  Board  of  Publication.    D.  Apr.  14,  1861. 

Engles  (William  Morrison),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Oct.  12, 
1797,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1815 ;  in  1820  became  pastor 
of  the  7th  Presb.  ch.  in  Phila.,  in  1834  ed.  of  the  Presbyterian. 
in  1863  pres.  of  the  Presb.  Board  of  Publication  ;  was  author 
of  a  Bible  Dirt,  and  other  works.    D.  Nov.  27,  1867. 

Eng'lewood,  R.  R.  June,  Cook  co.,  111..  7  m.  S.  of  Chi- 
cago ;  liere  is  the  co.  normal  school.    Pop.  1880,  2850. 

Englewood,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.,  14  m.  N.  of  New 
York.  The  tp.  has  lieen  organized  since  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1870.     Pop.  tp.  1880.  4076. 

Eng'lifi^li  ((rEontiE  Bethune),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Mar.  7^1787,  grad.  at  Harvard  1807;  studied  law,  afterv,-ar(l 
read  divinity,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  wrote  a  work  in 
favor  of  Judaism  ;  became  an  ed.,  afterward  lieut.  of  U.  s. 
marines;  resigned  his  commission,  and  entered  the  Egyj)- 
tian  service,  serving  as  an  officer  of  artil.  ;  afterward  be- 
came U.  S.  agent  in  the  Levant,  and  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
1827.    D.  Sept.  20,  1828. 

Englisli  (James  E.).  an  Amer.  statesman,  b.  at  New 
Haven  Mar.  1812 ;  became  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  : 
was  M.  C.  1861-65;  elected  gov.  of  Conn.  1868.  re-elected 
1870 ;  appointed  to  fill  vacancy  in  U.  S.  Senate  1875 ;  was 
Dem.  candidate  for  gov.  of  Conn.  1880. 

Englisli  (Thomas  Dunn),  M.  D.,  an  Amer.  lawyer  and 
anthoi',  1).  in  Phila.  June  29,  1819;  became  in  1^56  a  med. 
practitioner  near  New  York  ;  has  written  novels,  dramas. 
talcs,  and  poems. 

Engltsli  (William  H.),  b.  in  Lexington,  Ind.,  Aug.  27, 
1822,  ed.  at  S.  Hanover  Coll.  ;  practised  law.  lield  several 
public  offices  ;  M.  C.  18.52-60.  pres.  of  a  bank  in  Indianapolis, 
and  was  Dem.  candidate  for  V.-P.  1880. 

Enj£']l.«tli  Clian'nel  [Vv.  Ln  Manche,  "the  sleeve"], 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  Eng.  from  Fr. 
It  extends  on  the  Eng.  side  from  Dover  to  Land's  End,  and 
on  the  Fr.  from  Calais  to  the  island  <if  Ushant.  On  the  E. 
it  communicates  witli  the  (ier.  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
21  m.  wide,  and  on  the  W.  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  by  an 
entrance  100  m.  wide.  At  its  greatest  width  it  is  about  1.50 
m.  The  Channel  has  a  current  that  sets  from  the  W.,  and  it 
is  noted  for  its  roughness. 
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E:iiS;li»Ii  Lan»iiao;e  and  Liiteratiire.  The  E.  lans. 
is  the  speech  of  the  Aiislo-Saxoiis.  who  between  a.  n.  4^5 
and  (W  took  possession  of  tlie  irreater  part  of  Brit.  ;  they 
eame  from  that  part  of  the  niainhuul  wliieh  is  now  called 
Sehleswis-Holstein.  and  tlieir  laiitr.  belonjred  to  tlie  "  Low 
(ierniau  ■■  or  Platt-lHnitseli  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 
Tlie  A.-S.  was  a  houioireneous  and  inflectional  laus.— i.  e.  it 
expressed  time,  condition,  etc.  bv  cliansres  in  the  forms  of 
words,  and  not  bv  the  use  of  auxiliary  words.  It  received 
verv  slight  addition  from  the  Celtic  tonirue  of  the  subdued 
Britons,  and  more  considerable  act'cssions  from  that  of  the 
Danes,  who  Ijegan  their  inroads  about  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  and  obtained  control  over  the  island  for  about  .50 
^TS.  In  1066  the  Xormans  took  possession  of  the  island, 
bringing  with  them  their  lang.,  the  Xorman-Fr.  dialect  of 
tlie  Fr.  tongue.  In  this  period  the  E.  tongue  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive forms  and  nicer  inflections,  yet  it  never  became  Fr. 
or  Romanic,  but  remained  in  its  essence  and  its  structure  E. 

The  A.-S.  furnishes  modem  standard  E.  with  its  real  char- 
acter :  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  spoken  lang.  If  all  other 
elements  were  taken  away,  the  lang.  would  yet  exist,  with 
its  life  and  vigor  unimpaired.  But  -were  this  element  to  be 
removed,  the  lang.  would  fall  to  pieces  in  lifeless  masses. 
And  yet  in  all  copious  diets,  the  words  of  other  than  purely 
E.  origin  are  quite  %  of  the  whole  vocabulary.  This  seem- 
ing paradox  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  our  words 
of  most  necessary  use  are  pure  E.,  while  those  which  belong 
to  lit.,  science,  and  art.  which  express  abstract  ideas  and 
the  subtle  variations  of  thought,  are  of  foreign  and  chiefly 
of  Romanic  origin.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  to  remark 
that  in  the  lang.  of  E. -speaking  peoples  to-day  the  purely  E. 
part  is  so  unlike  that  spoken  by  their  forefathers  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  to  be  a  different  lang.  The  E.  of 
Alfred  is  far  more  unlike  that  of  Victoria  than  the  Gr.  of 
Homer  is  unlike  the  dialect  now  spoken  in  the  Morea,  And 
yet  the  course  of  the  lang.  is  distinctly  traceable  step  by 
step  ;  for  in  its  remnants  and  records  of  early  lit.  E.  is  richer 
than  any  other  tongue  known  to  philology.  The  ciuestion 
has  therefore  arisen,  What  propriety  is  there  in  any  distinc- 
tion between  E.  and  A.-S.,  and  where  shall  the  line  of  de- 
marcation be  drawn  ?  It  is  urged  by  some  philologists,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  as  a  man  is  the  same  individual  In 
infancy,  youtli,  and  old  age,  although  no  recognizable  like- 
ness could  be  found  between  the  old  man  and  the  infant,  so 
E.  is  E.  under  all  the  varieties  of  form  which  it  has  taken. 
The  changes  which  in  the  course  of  yrs.  the  old  E.  lang. 
underwent,  until  about  1535  it  assumed  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now,  may  be  said  to  have  been  :  The  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  case-endings  of  nouns ;  a  complete 
change  in  the  adjective,  which  loses  aU  distinction  of  the 
form  and  the  sense  of  case  and  number ;  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  gender  :  the  loss  of  the  infinitive  and  impera- 
tive form  of  the  verb,  with  the  distinctions  of  person.  The 
next  change  in  the  E.  lang.  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Romanic  words  ;  words  which  came  through  the 
Norman-Fr.  and  are  ours  by  inheritance  from  the  Normans  ; 
words  of  gen.  use  formed  by  scholars  in  later  yrs.  directly 
from  the  Lat.,  and  words  common  to  science  in  all  langs. 
In  tracing  the  hist,  of  our  lang.  the  only  Romanic  element 
of  importance  is,  however,  that  which  is  due  cliiefly  to  the 
presence  of  the  Normans  in  Eng.,  and  which  became  welded 
into  E.  speech  about  a.  d.  1350. 

For  about  100  yrs.  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered  held  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
aloof  from  each  other,  and  for  nearly  2  centuries  more  the 
govt,  of  Eug.  was  carried  on  in  Lat.  and  in  Norman-Fr. 
About  1350  E.  took  the  place  of  Lat.  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  speech  of  the  whole  of  the  people 
became  E.  It  was  not,  however,  the  E.  which  the  Norman 
invader  heard  at  Hastings  which  obtained  this  victory,  but 
a  speech  largely  mixed  with  strange  elements.  What  has 
come  down  to  us  of  what  was  written  in  Eng.  during  these 
300  yrs.  is  worthless  as  lit.,  but  its  worth  in  the  hist,  of  the 
lang.  cannot  be  overrated.    Before  the  Conquest  there  were 

2  broad  dialectic  distinctions  in  E.  speech — the  N.  (having  a 
marked  infusion  of  Norse)  and  the  S.  (more  Saxonish,  free 
from  Dan.  mixture,  a  softer  speech).  But  the  change  to 
which  living  lang.  is  always  subject  caused  such  modifica- 
tions after  the  Conquest  that  in  the  13tli  and  14th  centuries 

3  great  dialects  of  E.  can  be  plainly  distinguished— the  N., 
the  Midland,  which  became  standard  E.,  and  the  S.  Of  the 
E.  written  between  1 KX)  and  13.50  that  of  hardly  any  2  authors 
was  alike.  The  lang.,  having  no  recognized  standard,  was 
used  by  each  scribe  according  to  the  mode  of  speech  that 
prevailed  among  the  people  among  whom  he  was  bred,  and 
writing  was  tlierefore  as  dialectical  as  speech. 

The  following  are  the  most  significant  of  the  E.  writings 
of  this  period :  Layamon's  Brut  is  a  rhymed  chronicle  of 
the  traditionary  hist,  of  Brit.,  and  written,  in  the  S.  dia- 
lect, about  1300.  It  shows  that  the  E.,  although  it  had 
broken  up  as  to  its  forms,  had  yet  kept  itself  free  from 
Romanic  intermixture  during  1.50  yrs.  The  same  fact  is 
established  by  a  very  important  work,  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels,  written,  in  the  N.  dialect,  by  a  monk 
named  Orm,  and  called  Onnii/uin.  But  with  the  next  work 
we  enter  a  period  at  which  a  flood  of  Fr.  words  was  turned 
Into  the  pure  E.  The  introduction  of  Fr.  words  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  priests.  These  men  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  Norman  nobles  ;  they  were  their  bene- 
ficiaries, their  chaplains,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  wliole 
order  were  of  Norman  race.  Their  intercourse  with  women 
and  children,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  were  held  by 
them,  gave  them  an  influence  upon  the  lang.  whicli  caii 
hardly  be  overrated.  What  sort  of  E.  tlie  priests  began  to 
use  about  this  period  is  shown  by  the^//<v^«  lliwlf.  a  treatise 
on  monastic  life,  written  by  a  priest  for  the  guidance  of  3 
ladies  about  1320;  the  number  of  Rom. -Fr.  words  in  this 
work  is  4'.t0,  421  of  wliich  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
affairs  of  common  life.  The  earliest  rep.  of  E.,  essentially 
modem  in  substance,  form,  and  structure,  is  fotmd  in  the 


Hamlbjna  Syiute.  written  by  Robert  Manning  of  Bourne,  in 
Lincolnshire,  about  1305.  "it  is  a  translation  in  rhyming 
verse  of  a  Norman-Fr.  poem  written  'iti  jts.  before,  and  is  a 
fair  rep.  of  the  lang.  spoken  by  the  rural  ^Midland  English- 
man. It  was  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  E.  of  lit. 
took  form,  and  the  newE.,  now  fully  formed,  was  in  struct- 
ure and  vital  .substance  Teutonic  :  but  amalgamated  with 
it  by  centuries  of  contact  was  a  mass  of  Norman-Fr.  words, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  native  E. 

Although  the  E.  lang.  was  formed,  there  was  yet  no  E.  lit. 
worthy  of  the  name.  One  author  soon  appeared  who  is 
worthy  of  notice  because  of  the  wide  circulation  of  his 
book.  It  was  the  prose-writer.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  whose 
TraveU  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  Romanic  words  than 
is  found  in  the  works  of  any  poet  of  his  century.  Standing 
between  the  old  E.  and  the  new,  uniting  the  form  of  the  one 
to  the  spirit  of  tlie  other,  is  the  author  of  The  Vmon  of  Piers 
Ploi/ghman,  William  Langland.  Fiers  Ploughman  is  a  satiri- 
cal poem,  written,  about  1365,  in  the  alliterative  verse  which 
was  common  to  the  A.-S.  and  Dan.  bards.  It  is  the  first 
great  original  work  in  E.  lit.  The  writer  was  a  humane 
satirist,  and  his  purpose  was  to  set  forth  the  wrongs  his 
humbler  countrymen  suffered  at  the  hands  of  nobles, 
priests,  and  lawyers.  The  ViMo/t  bears  the  stamp  of  a  great 
historical  period  :  at  the  time  of  its  production  John  Wycliffe 
was  disturbing  the  established  religion  of  Eng.  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  Wycliffite  translation  of  the  Bilile  was 
made  about  1380,  and  no  other  single  work  ever  exercised 
so  much  influence  upon  the  whole  future  of  a  people. 

We  now  see  rising  in  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1.338-1400),  the  au- 
thor of  I'he  (Janterbiiry  Tales,  tlie  day-star  of  E.  lit.  He  is  a 
narrative  poet,  and  as  Langland's  poems  were  addressed  to 
the  lower  classes,  so  Chaucer  wrote  for  the  nobles  and 
gentry.  Above  all  Chaucer's  other  charms  is  that  of  a  clear 
imagination  ;  but  Chaucer  stands  alone  :  he  had  but  few 
contemporaries  worth  mentioning  :  John  Barbour  was  the 
only  one  worthy  of  comparison  with  him.  For  nearly  200 
yrs.  after  his  death  darkness  fell  upon  the  E.  mind,  the  Ch. 
rejJi-essing  all  free  thought,  and  the  War  of  the  Roses  deso- 
lating Eng. 

Hastening  to  the  consideration  of  that  remarkable  school 
of  writers,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  proper,  we  only 
mention  men  worth,  however,  more  than  a  passing  notice  : 
Sir  Tliomas  More  (beheaded  1.535),  the  first  E.  prose-writer 
of  merit  after  Chaucer,  wiio  wrote  many  controversial 
works  of  timelv  interest,  and  in  Lat.  his  famous  Utopia : 
William  Tvndal.  who  made  the  first  translations  of  parts  of 
the  Bible 'from  the  original  Heb.  and  Gr.  ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (1.5.53-1638),  whose  bright  intellect,  daring  spirit,  and 
checkered  life  made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  E.  hist,  and  lit.  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1.5.54-1586).  the 
author  of  Arcadia  ;  the  great  poet  Edmund  Spenser  (15.53- 
99),  the  most  purely  poetical  of  all  Eng.  poets  tFairie 
Queen,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  etc.) ;  and  finally  the  drama- 
tists, Thomas  Sackville  and  Jolin  Lyly.  At  this  period  the 
theatre  was  the  chief  intellectual  entertainment  of  all 
classes.  Young  men  of  literary  ability  who  found  them- 
selves in  need  of  money  turned  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of 
support.  Conspicuous  among  these  dramatic  adventurers 
was  Christopher  Marlowe,  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  genius 
wild,  iiTegular,  ill-trained.  His  prin.  dramas  are  Faustus, 
Tamburkdne  the  Great,  and  Edward  II.  Bom  about  1564. 
after  a  life  of  wretched  irregularity  he  was  killed  in  a  brawl 
1.593.  William  Shakspeare  (1504-1616)  became  the  greatest 
name  in  all  lit.,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  his  capacities. 
All  the  world  knows  that  Hamlet,  King  Lear.  Othello,  and 
Macbeth  are  his  greatest  tragedies,  and  his  Scmnets  are  in- 
ferior in  thought  and  in  expression  only  to  his  best  plays. 
Chief  among  his  contemporaries  were  Benjamin  Jonson, 
Francis  Beaumont  (1586-1616),  John  Fletcher  (1.576-1625),  and 
Philip  Massinger  (1584-1640).  Among  the  great  intellects  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  only  one  man  is  more  conspicuous  than 
Francis  Bacon  (1.561-1626),  tlie  wisest  man  of  modern  times. 
To  E.  lit.  strictiv  speaking  his  contributions  were  not  large, 
for  the  most  of  his  writings  were  in  Lat.,  but  his  Essays  were 
written  in  E.,  and  thev  alone  would  have  made  his  name  im- 
mortal. A  notably  important  fact  in  regard  to  this  era  in  lit. 
is  that  the  E.  lang.,  which  was  fully  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  was  used  in  that  era  with  a  freedom 
from  formal  restraint  that  since  then  has  been  unknown. 
Tlie  parts  of  speech  changed  places  at  the  will  of  the  writer. 
Thus  was  born  at  a  blow,  in  full  strength  and  activity,  the 
genius  of  the  E.  lang.,  which  is  that  the  nature  and  quality  of 
a  word  depend  not  upon  its  form,  but  upon  its  place  in  the 
sentence  and  its  logical  relation  to  other  words.  That  it 
was  prevented  from  degenerating  into  chaotic  license  is 
probably  due  to  King  James's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  pub.  in  1611.  The  influence  of  this  book  upon 
E.  lit.  has  been  as  gi-eat  as  upon  the  morality  of  E.  life.  It 
contains  the  best  E.  that  was  ever  written.  Its  narrative 
style  is  beyond  that  of  all  other  writing  in  its  own  or  in 
other  tongues. 

To  tlie  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration 
belongs  Edmund  Waller,  whose  verse  unites  grace  and 
dignity,  and  the  gallant  sir  Richard  Lovelace  (about  161S-58\ 
who.se  songs  give  the  soul  of  chivaliy  and  true  love  voice. 
But  all  thepoetsof  this  period  were  echpsed  by  John  Milton. 
His  father  acquired  inoiicv  enough  to  give  his  gifted  son  a 
univ.  education,  to  enable  him  to  study  at  lionie  for  5  yrs., 
and  then  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  It.  He 
was  sdiuuioned  home  bv  the  beginning  of  the  great  c.  war. 
llis  eariicraiid  minor  works  have  a  serene  and  lofty  grace 
of  expression,  united  with  a  sustained  power,  that  preludes 
the  coming  epos,  his  immortal  I'aradist  It>st.  The  style  of 
this  work  in  its  most  characteristic  nassiiges  has  an  almost 
indescribable  grandeur.  His  thought  and  his  purpose  are 
always  supreme.  He  is  alile  to  handle  such  subjects  as 
omniiH)tence  and  archangelic  rebellion,  and  to  keep  himself 
up  to  tlie  loftv  level  of  his  stupendous  theme.  In  one  re- 
markable respect  Milton  is  eminently  un-English  :  he  is  eu- 
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tirely  without  humor,  that  peculiarly  E.  quality  of  mind. 
He  d".  1674.  .-Xbraham  Cowley  (1618-67)  was  a  contemporary 
of  Milton,  of  whom  great  things  were  thought  during  his 
lifetime,  but  his  cold  conceits  are  passing  into  deserved 
oblivion.  Sir  John  Denham  (1615-68)  was  his  superior  in 
every  natural  gift,  and  wrote  in  a  much  higher  school.  His 
Cooper's  Hill  will  always  command  admiration  for  its 
nervous  thought  and  tine  imagery.  Of  the  prose-writers  of 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  are  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (160.5-82),  Thomas 
Fuller  (1608-61),  Jeremy  Tavlor  (1013-67),  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don (1609-74).  and  Richard  Baxter  (1015-91).  But  above  all  the 
prose-writers  of  this  period  rises  one  mighty  figure — that 
of  John  Bunyan  (1628-a8i.  The  PilgrinVs  Progress,  the  book 
which  has  won  its  author  his  fame,  is  an  allegory  purely  re- 
ligious in  its  original  purpose ;  and  of  all  allegories  ever 
WTitten  it  is  the  one  which  most  effectually  attained  its  end. 
But  in  its  literary  character  it  is  a  work  of  fiction,  a  tale  of 
human  experience  and  of  human  passion,  a  story  of  struggle, 
of  sorrow,  and  of  triumph.  Thus  considered  it  is  matchless  : 
in  all  lit.  tliere  is  nothing  like  it.  Moreover,  the  style  of  the 
PUgritn's  Progress  shows  a  mastery  of  E.  in  whicli  its  writer 
has  no  rival.  To  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  we  owe 
the  appearance  of  the  newspaper.  News-letters,  as  they 
were  called,  had  been  pub.  earlier  in  the  century,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  times  of  the  Long  Pari,  that  the  genuine 
newspaper  was  demanded  by  the  eagerness  of  the  public 
for  information  as  to  what  was  taking  place  from  day  to 
day.  To  the  period  of  tlie  Restoration,  when  the  repressed 
forces  of  society  burst  forth,  we  owe  the  satirical  poem 
by  Samuel  Butler  (d.  1680),  Hiidibras.  The  dramatists  of  a 
period  to  which  the  court  of  Cliarles  II.  gave  the  tone  were 
licentious  to  the  last  degree.  They  revelled  in  the  violation 
of  external  decency,  and  the  nature  of  their  plots  was 
such  that  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  life  of  their  royal  master.  Of  the  minor  poets  of 
this  period  we  shall  make  brief  mention  only  of  Charles 
C'otton,  Sir  George  Etherege,  who  is  the  f  atlier  of  the  modern 
comedy  of  intrigue  ;  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Wycherley  (about 
1640-1715),  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  (iC47-80).  the  most  in- 
decent of  them  all.  The  chief  poet  of  the  jieriod  was  John 
IJryden  ( b.  1633).  He  was  nearly  40  y rs.  old  1  lefore  he  showed 
his  power,  which  is  that  of  an'  impetuous  flow  of  versifica- 
tion, embodying  cogent  argument,  stinging  satire,  or  graphic 
portraiture.  His  sentiments  are  never  of  the  highest  or  the 
purest  kind.  He  belongs  to  the  race  of  time-servers  and 
men-pleasers.  But  his  satirical  power  is  almost  equal  to 
Juvenal's,  and  his  portraits  of  his  contemporaries  are 
grand  historic  caricatures.  He  wrote  30  plays,  both  com- 
edies and  tragedies.  They  have  little  poetic  merit  and  no 
real  dramatic  power.  But  in  the  prefaces  to  some  of  these 
plays  Dryden  stepped  upon  the  field  of  dramatic  criticism, 
of  which  he  showed  himself  a  master. 

The  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  was  adorned  by  several 
pro.se-writers  of  eminence,  among  whom  one  man,  John 
Locke,  demands  more  particular  attention.  Locke  is  the 
father  of  political  and  social  ideas  which  since  his  time 
liave  shaped  the  political  and  IIk-  social  development  of  the 
E.  race.  But  it  is  his  Essuij  eoria-rn'nig  llmnan  ruderstand- 
ing  which  has  given  him  his  most  enduring  fame  and 
power.  Contemporary  with  Locke  was  Sir  Isaac  Kewton. 
Newton  (1642-1737)  is  the  greatest  master  of  exact  science 
that  ever  lived.  His  discovery  of  the  law  according  to 
which  the  force  of  gravitation  acts,  and  of  the  refraction 
and  composite  nature  of  the  ray  of  light,  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  their  kind  of  modern  times.  Locke  and  Newton 
were  the  great  ornaments  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  with  Jonatlian  Swift  we  enter  the  period  knf)wn  as 
that  of  Queen  Anne.  Swift,  Irish  by  birth  (1067),  but  the 
most  E.  of  men  by  blood  ancl  nature^  first  appeared  in  lit. 
by  the  publication  of  his  renowned  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Battle 
of  the  Books,  the  former  a  religious  satire,  the  latter  a  lit- 
erary one.  The  success  of  these  works  was  very  great,  and 
their  reputation  has  continued  even  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  as  the  author  of  Travels  by  Lemuel  (riiUirer  that  he  com- 
mands the  widest  circle  of  i-eaders.  This  production  had  a 
political  purpose,  and  contains  caricatures  of  some  of  the 
public  men  of  that  day ;  but  the  genius  of  its  author  im- 
pelled him  to  deal  with  mankind  even  more  than  with 
party,  and  his  satire  is  upon  the  human  race.  He  d.  in  a 
state  of  wretched  imbecility,  1745.  Alexander  Pope,  b.  1688, 
before  he  was  30  yrs.  old  had  taken  a  position  which  makes 
his  name  the  most  illustrious  in  the  literary  roll  of  the  18th 
century.  Pope  was  a  satirist  and  an  egoist.  But  he  had 
tact  and  delicacy,  and  was  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  His  mind  had  also  a  strong  philosophical  turn,  and 
this  he  showed  in  his  Essay  on.  Man.  which  is  tlie  finest 
didactic  poem  in  any  lang.  He  never  wrote  with  passion 
or  witli  strong  imagination,  but  in  writing  of  his  own  feeble, 
crippled,  weary  phys.  life  he  utters  his  woes  with  a  simple 
pathos  wliich  is  touching  and  dignified.  With  the  assistance 
of  some  minor  versifiers  he  translated  Homer,  making  a 
brilliant  and  very  readable  version.  He  d.  1744,  having  es- 
tablished a  school  of  poetry.  Two  of  the  eminent  men  of 
this  period  are  Richard  Steele  and  Joseph  Addison.  The 
former  is  the  father  of  the  lirief  i)eiiodical  essay,  the  latter 
the  master  of  this  kind  of  writing.  It  is  as  the  essayists  of 
the  Taller,  the  spfrtalvr,  and  the  (iuardian  that  their  names 
live  in  our  memory.  The  purpose  of  Steele  (d.  1729)  and 
Addison  (d.  1719)  was  the  elevation  of  E.  society  in  intellect- 
ual and  moral  tone,  and  in  manners.  In  the  yr.  when  Addi- 
son d.  appeared  The  Life  and  Strange  Surpassing  Adventures 
of  liobifison  Crusoe,  Mariner.  Its  author  was  Daniel  Defoe, 
and  the  book  has  been  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
in  E.  fiction.  In  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  William 
Congreve  (1670-1729),  John  Vanbrugh  (1606-97),  and  George 
Farquhar  (1678-1707)  gave  brilliancy  to  our  stage. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  E.  lit.  returned  to  truth 
and  nature.  The  new  style  was  intidduced  by  Samuel 
Richardson,  who  wrote  Pamela.  Clarissa  Ilarloice,  and  Sir 


Chai^les  Grandison  ;  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  appearance 
of  Henry  Fielding  (d.  1754).  Fielding's  novel  was  Joseph 
Andrews,  and  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  his  style  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Tobias  Smollett  (d.  1771)  soon  appeared  on 
the  field ;  he  has  fine  touches  of  satirical  humor  in  his 
Peregi'ine  Pickle  &n&  Rodenck  Random.  David  Hume  (1711- 
76),  who  first  appeared  in  the  field  of  philos.  as  a  doubter 
and  an  inquirer  (Philosophical  Essays  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding),  wrote  the  Hist,  of  Eng.  down  to  tlie  revo- 
lution of  1688;  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-94)  produced  the  Hist. 
of  the  Becline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Empire,  and  William 
Robertson  (1721-93)  wrote  the  hist,  of  Scot.  The  middle  of 
the  18th  century  was  adorned  by  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Gray  (1710-71)  and  William  Shenstone  (1714-63),  and  by  the 
works  of  Laurence  Steme  (1713-08),  one  of  the  greatest  hu- 
morists in  E.  lit.,  and  author  of  The  Life  and  Opiirions  of 
Tristram  Shandy  and  of  A  Sentimental  Journey  through  Er. 
and  It.  ;  the  latter  half  of  the  century  by  Samuel  Johnson 
(1709-84)  and  his  eminent  contemporaries,  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  Philip 
FYancis,  who  under  the  signature  of  Junius  was  a  terror  to 
the  statesmen  of  his  time.  To  the  same  period  belong  Ed- 
mund Burke,  whose  dept.  is  that  of  philosophical  states- 
manship ;  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  The  Vicar  of  }yakefleld. 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  etc. ;  William  Covii^er  (1731-1800),  whose 
best  works  are  Lines  on  My  Mother's  Pictv7'ea.Tid  John  Gilpin, 
and  Robert  Bums  (1759-96),  the  Scotch  poet,  wlio  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  lyric  poets. 

In  the  18th  century  the  E.  race  began  to  manifest  its 
power  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  world.  The  men  who  had 
left  the  old  Eng.  and  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  were,  very 
many  of  them,  not  only  energetic  and  enterprising,  but  in- 
telligent. Colonial  lit.  has,  liowever,  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice until  we  reach  Jonathan  Edwai-ds  (1703-58),  whose  En- 
gviry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  is  stiU  the  stronghold  of 
the  necessitarian  theologists.  The  next  autlior  of  eminence 
among  his  countrymen  was  Benjamin  Franklin  (170()^9()). 
the  great  apo.stle  of  common  sense.  He  is  hardly  better 
known  for  his  discoveries  in  electricity  than  for  the  pru- 
dential maxims  of  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  Among 
Franklin's  younger  contemporaries  were  the  men  who 
roused  the  colonists  to  resistance  to  the  tyrannical  govt,  of 
George  III. —John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Paine,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Phihp  PVeneau,  arid 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  period  succeeding  the  Amer. 
war  of  Independence  and  the  Yr.  Revolution  was  one  of 
great  activity  in  E.  lit.,  and  as  authors  crowd  upon  ns  it 
will  be  convenient  for  the  reader  that  we  shall  consider  the 
various  depts.  of  lit.  each  by  itself. 

Poetry.—The  link  that  binds  the  poetn'  of  the  18th  centurv 
to  that  of  the  19th  is  George  Crabbe"  (1754-1832).  Walter 
Scott  (1771-1832),  who  followed  soon  after  him,  is  the  poet 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  He  was  replaced  in  public  favor, 
as  a  poet,  by  Lord  Byron  (George  Gordon)  (1788-1824), 
who  was  followed  by  his  friend  Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852), 
a  poet  of  Irish  birth,  whose  excellence  was  in  lyric 
compositions.  Next  we  have  to  notice  Thomas  Campbell 
(1777-1844),  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  a  Celt  bv  blood ; 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822\  and  John  Keats  (179.5-1828). 
At  this  time  appeared  the  Lake  School  of  Poets,  the  first 
and  chief  of  which  was  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850). 
We  next  notice  Robert  Southey  (1774-1843)  and  Samuel 
Tavlor  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  and  mentioning  Samuel  Rogers 
(1703-1855)  and  Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845),  we  pass  to  poetical 
writers  of  our  own  day,  chief  among  whom  are  William 
Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878),  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b. 
1807),  and  Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809).  Robert  Browning  (b. 
1812)  is  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
day ;  he  married  Elizabeth  BaiTett  (1809-01).  the  most  emi- 
nent of  E.  poetesses ;  James  Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819)  and 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822)  are  exemplars  of  the  union  of  the 
poetical  and  the  critical  faculty  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1837')  is  the  most  prominent 
of  the  younger  E.  poets,  and  William  Morris's  Ja-fon  and 
Earthly  Paradise  have  placed  him  high  in  the  second  rank 
of  E.  poets.  Of  the  poets  of  minor  fame  we  mention  Whittier 
and  Bret  Harte  ;  the  prin.  dramatists  of  the  century  are 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  Richai-d  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1810), 
the  latter  of  whom  belongs  partly  to  the  last  century  and 
partly  to  this. 

Norels.— In  no  dept.  of  lit.  has  the  increased  intellectual 
activity  of  the  present  century  been  so  copiously  manifested 
as  in  that  of  prose  fiction.  The  great  novelist  of  the  cen- 
tury is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  simply  the  greatest  writer  of  stories 
that  ever  lived.  No  other  writer  but  Shakspeare  has  filled 
the  world's  memory  with  such  a  throng  of  living  figures. 
Miss  Jane  Austen  (1785-1817)  followed  him  as  a  younger 
contemporary,  George  P.  R.  James  (1801-60)  was  his  imi- 
tator, and  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  (1806-74)  introduced  to 
the  world  the  novel  of  fashionable  society.  Among  the 
other  novelists  of  the  century  we  mention  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli (1805-81),  Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  and  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811-63)  ;  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  authoress 
of  Jane  Eyre,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  many 
women  of  the  day  who  have  written  novels  :  she,  however, 
must  yield  to  the  writer  who  appeared  under  the  name  of 
George  Eliot  (Marian  C.  Evans).  To  prose  fiction  Amer.  has 
contributed  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851),  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  (1804-64),  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811-49),  Mi-s.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  (b.  1812),  and  Francis  Bret  Harte  (b.  lasi). 
The  novel  of  modern  society  has  attained  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  the  works  of  Anthony  Trollope  (b.  1815),  and 
among  the  crowd  of  novelists  we  finally  mention  Charles 
Reade,  Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  William 
Wilkie  Collins ;  moreover,  William  Black,  William  Starbuck 
Mayo  {Never  Again).  George  William  Curtis,  etc. 

Essayists  and  Miscellaneous  Writers.— Fev,-  tasks  are  more 
difficult  than  the  classification  of  books  and  their  writers. 
Whfiv  sliall  we  place  William  Cobbett  (1762-1835),  who  wrote 
upon   politics,   gardening,   lang.,   and  what  not?    William 
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Godwin  (1756-1836>  wrote  a  novel,  Caltb  WiUiaim.  and  his  ' 
wife  Marj' ^^'oUt'tonecrdfl  1 1759-971,  VinUka/ionqf  (he  Bighlx 
or'  n'oman.  Charles  Lamb  a775-18:i4i  will  be  always  read  for 
the  exquisite  humor  whirh  appears  in  his  A"s«ay*  of  Elia.  To 
him  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor  a775-1804i.  John  Wilson  U 785-1 854 1  is  remem- 
bered for  his  Cht-utopher  Xoiih.  Thomas  De  guincey  il7S5- 
18591  for  his  Confe^ous  of  an  Ophnn-Eater.  William  Hazlitt 
(l77S^-l8:Wi  was  tne  19th  centurv  embodiment  of  the  ideal  lit- 
erator ;  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  a784-1859i  another  writer 
of  the  same  sort ;  but  the  great  modern  master  in  E.  of  grace 
and  ease  is  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859),  whose  ^Sketch 
Book.  Knickerbocker  s  Ifist.  of  -V<-<r  York,  and  Legends  of 
^/tt/ii/  Hollow  secure  his  enduring  fame.  Xotably  unlike 
Irving  in  everv-  wav  is  Thomas  C'arlyle  (1795-1881),  who 
is  a  critic  of  the  first" class.  To  him  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(b.  180:}!  has  been  compared,  although  the  manner  of  the 
two  writers  is  entirely  different.  Among  the  wits  of  the 
generation  which  is  passing  away  two  were  pre-eminent— 
Svdney  Smith  (1771-1*451  and  Douglas  Jerrold  (1803-57). 
Another,  whose  wisdom  is  greater  than  his  wit,  is  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  M.  D.  The  study  of  human  folUes  and  hu- 
man weakness  drove  Henrv  David  Thoreau  (1817-62)  to  a 
hermits  life,  while  Arthur  Helps  i  b.  1817)  has  won  for  himself 
a  long-enduring  place  in  lit.  Among  other  writers  of  this 
class  in  Amer.  we  notice  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  William 
Dean  Howells,  whose  pictures  of  European  and  X.  Eng.  life 
are  marked  with  penetrating  obser\-ation  and  a  charming 
grace  of  style. 

History.— ThomAS  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-59)  produced, 
in  his  Mj<t.  of  Eng.  from  the  Acce-mon  of  .Jame-i  II.,  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  historical  work  of  the  century. 
With  its  author's  essays  upon  the  characters  of  Bacon.  Mil- 
ton, etc.,  it  forms  a  body  of  historical  writing  of  almost  un- 
equalleci  splendor  and  interest.  James  Anthony  Froude  ib. 
1818 1  has  produced  a  very  valuable  hist,  of  Eng.  during  the 
times  of  the  Reformatiou.  and  Edward  A.  Freeman  (b.  1823) 
is  the  author  of  a  HUt.  of  the  Xorman  Conque-^t.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle's  Hut.  of  the  Fr.  He'volution  is  rather  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  of  that  great  event  than  a  record  of  its 
facts.  John  Lothrop  Motley  (181-1-77)  has  taken  the  highest 
position  as  the  historian  of  the  Xetherlands  and  the  Dut. 
RepubUc,  and  the  Hist,  of  the  V.  S.  has  been  written  by  George 
Bancroft.  S.  Amer.  and  Sp.  as  connected  with  it  have  been' 
illustrated  bv  the  labors  of  William  Hickling  Prescott  (1796- 
1859),  and  the  hist,  of  Gr.  by  William  Mitford  (17-14-1827) :  but 
the  work  which  displaces  all  others  in  Eng.  lit.  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  that  of  George  Grote  (1794-1871).  Pre-eminent  is  the 
Hist,  of  Civilization,  left  unfinished  by  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 
(1822-62). 

Books  of  travel  are  so  considerable  an  element  of  modem 
lit.  that  they  cannot  properly  be  passed  over.  John  Ledyard 
(1751-88)  was  the  first  of  those  travellers  who  have  set  out  with 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  polar  regions,  and  he  made  his 
journeys  on  foot.  He  afterward  undertook  to  discover  the 
sourceof  the  Niger,  but  d.  in  Afr.  with  his  purpose  unattain- 
ed.  Among  the  many  Brit,  travellers  who  have  described 
the  condition  of  the  U.  S.,  Frances  Trollope  (1778-186;B)  did 
more  than  any  other  to  form  the  opinion  upon  that  subject 
which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  tmtil  very  recently.  An- 
other woman,  Harriet  Martineau,  treated  the  same  subject 
in  an  entirely  different  spirit.  The  most  important  travellers 
in  Afr.  are  Da\id  Livingstone  (d.  1874),  who  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  countrj-.  and  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Nile  up  to  the  lake  which  he  called  Albert  N'yanza  ; 
eminent  among  those  for  whom  the  N.  pole  has  had  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  is  Elisha  Kent  Kane  :  and  Ephraim  G. 
Squier  and  John  L.  Stephens  are  conspicuous  among  Amer. 
explorers. 

Among  the  philosophical  writers  during  the  present  cen- 
tury we  notice  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  John  Stuart 
MUl  (1806-73),  George  Henrj-  Lewes  (1817-7S).  and  Laurens 
P.  Hickok,  1798-  ) ;  and  among  the  theological.  Theodore 
Parker  (1810-60),  whose  faith  was  in  God  and  in  man.  but  not 
at  all  in  revealed  religion  :  OctaviusB.  Frothingham  (b.  182S), 
the  leader  of  rationalistic  religion  in  Amer.,  and  Henrj-  Ward 
Beecher  (b.  1813),  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  in  Amer. 

Political  and  .Social  .Science  are  the  product  of  the  present 
century.  Among  the  Eng.  works  in  this  field  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jeremv  Bentham  (1749-1832),  David 
Ricardo  (1772-1823),  Thomas  Robert  Malthus  (1766-1*34),  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Pnncii>les  of  Pop.  us  it  Affects  the  Future  Wel- 
fare of  Society,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73),  whose  works 
are  masterpieces  of  far-reaching  thought  and  subtle  reason- 
ing. But  the  most  eminent  of  recent  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment is  Herbert  Spencer,  who.se  work  is  a  complete  system 
of  practical  philos.  Here,  between  our  record  of  the  lit.  of 
political  and  social  science  and  of  natural  science,  is  the 
fittest  place  to  mention  Henrv',  Lord  Brougham  (1779-1868). 
By  his  varied  and  voluminous  writings  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
duced a  marked  and  an  enduring  effect  upon  his  time  ;  and 
his  efforts  were  always  for  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge  and 
toward  liberty  of  thought  and  of  action. 

Natural  Science  is  hardly  lit.,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  a  high  literary  quality  to  the  works  of  many  of  the 
naturahsts  who  have  given  to  the  present  century  that 
scientific  eminence  which  is  its  peculiar  glorv.  Of  these  the 
most  eminent  are  Joseph  Priestlev  (1733-1804i,  Joseph  Black, 
Thomas  Young  (177:J-l829),  Sir  Humphrv  Davy  (1778-I829s 
Sir  Dand  Brewster  Il781-1868i.  Sir  John  Frederic  William 
Herschel(1792-lS71),  Sir  Charles  Lvell  ib.  1797).  William  Buck- 
land,  Sir  Charles  Bell  <  1778-l812i,  Sir  Roderick  Impev  Murchi- 
son  (1792-18711.  Michael  Faraday  1 1794-18671.  Mary  Somerville, 
and  Hugh  Miller  (1802-,56).  In  1845  appeared  aii  anonymous 
vol.,  Vestiges  of  the  Xat.  Hist,  of  Creation,  a  work  "which 
proved  to  be  "the  first  utterance  of  the  new  school  of  de- 
velopment. Charles  R.  Darwin  (b.  1809)  is  the  leader  of  this 
school.  He  had  pub.  several  works  on  natural  science,  the 
high  value  of  which  was  recognized,  when  liis  Origin  of 


Sj)(cies  by  means  of  Xatiaal  SeUction  renewed  the  surprise 
which  follo%ved  the  publication  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 
The  Descent  of  Man  and  .■^lection  in  Relation  to  Sex  was  re- 
ceived with  a  mingling  of  admiration  and  horror  for  the 
author  who  seemed  to  prove  that  "  man  is  descended  from 
a  hairv  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears."' 
Louis  "John  Rodolph  Agassiz  il807-74i  is  eminent  among  the 
natural  philos.  of  the  centurj- :  John  T\-ndall  (b.  1823i,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  glacial  researches  :  Thomas  Henry  Huxley 
(b.  1825).  as  the  author  of  works  of  a  "  positive  "  character 
and  materialLstic  tendency.  Of  Amer.  scientific  writers, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  are  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Samuel  George  ^Morton.  George  R.  Gliddon,  Asa  Gray  <h. 
1810),  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  day :  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  a776-18&i),  John  Torrey  (b.  1798i.  and  Arnold 
Henry  (juyot  ib.  1807).  Among  naturalists,  John  James  Audu- 
bon ( i78<)-i851 1  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  Henry  Maudsley's 
writings  upon  mental  physiology  are  of  the  profoundest  in- 
terest, and  have  a  singidar  Htefary  charm.  His  Body  and 
Hind,  Psychological  Essays,  and  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
Mind  are  his  piin.  works.  To  such  a  point  has  the  E.  lang. 
and  lit.  advanced  from  the  rude  condition  and  remote  period 
at  which  we  first  considered  it.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  RicH.\RD  Gr.\nt  White.] 

English  Seventli-Day  Baptists.  See  Seventh- 
D.\Y  Baptists. 

Engraft'iug,  or  Oraftlug  [a  word  kindred  to  the  Gr. 
ypd.<l>ii>.  to  ""write:"  ypa<l>i.ov,  a  ""pencil,""  referring  to  the 
pencil-shape  of  the  scion  or  graft],  the  imiting  of  a  shoot  of 
one  variety  of  plant  upon  the  stock  of  another  variety,  or 
even  another  species,  so  that  the  scion  shall  live  and  grow 
as  if  a  part  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  grafted.  In  select- 
ing stocks  for  gi-afting,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  insert  a 
free-growing  variety  upon  one  which  Ls  slow  of  growth.  In 
some  cases,  however,  as  when  dwarfs  are  desired,  the  stock 
to  be  grafted  upon  is  to  be  of  much  smaller  growth.  Thus, 
the  pear  is  dwarfed  when  set  on  the  quince,  the  apple  on 
the  thorn.  There  are  many  styles  of  grafting,  but  in  all  the 
principle  is  to  place  the  alburnum  (or  sap-wood,  and  the  cam- 
bium (or  new  woodi  of  the  scion  against  that  of  the  stock. 
The  hard  wood  of  scion  and  stock  never  unites.  Some 
stocks  decidedlv  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown  upon 
the  graft,  but  in  most  cases  the  effect  is  not  strongly 
marked.  In  most  varieties  of  grafting  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  scion  to  its  place.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  cut,  either  by  means  of  grafting-wax  or  of 
clav  mixed  with  horse-dung.  Grafting  succeeds  best  when 
the"  scions  have  been  kept  for  some  time  and  become  partly 
dried.    The  scion  should  be  cut  before  the  buds  swell. 

Engra'tla,  Saest,  lived  at  Saragossa.  Sp..  in  mi.  She 
was  persecuted  as  a  Chr.,  and.  accordiiig  to  Prudentius.  she 
underwent  the  most  fearful  tortures,  but  she  survived  to  a 
great  age.  Her  relics  are  preserved  at  Saragossa.  She  is 
honored  by  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  Apr.  16. 

Engrav'ing.  Engraving  on  precious  stones,  glass,  or 
metals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  figures  or  ob- 
iects  in  relief,  is,  strictly  speakmg.  a  branch  of  sculpture. 
E.,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  producing  designs  upon  wood 
or  metal,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  charged  \sith  color- 
ing matter  thev  may  be  reproduced  upon  paper  or  other 
proper  material,  is  a  modem  Invention,  and  grew  into  use 
and  importance  with  the  art  of  printing,  of  which  it  forms  a 
constituent  part. 

1.  Wood  Eng)aving.— Blocks  of  hard  wood  are  sawed 
across  the  fibre,  in  thickness  equal  to  the  length  of  ordinary 
metal  t\-pes.  The  surface  of  the  wood  is  then  made  smooth 
and  covered  with  flake-white.  Upon  this  is  drawn  in  fine 
lines,  with  pen  or  lead-pencil,  or  photographed,  the  design 
required.  The  white  or  untouched  parts  between  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  are  then  cut  out  by  means  of  chisels  and 
gouges.  This  process  leaves  the  outlines  and  shadows 
elevated,  like  the  faces  of  t>-pe  in  a  pruater's  form.  W  hen 
the  blocks  are  inked  bv  an  ordinary  roller,  impressions  may 
be  taken  off  upon  paper  bv  means  of  a  press.  By  the  proc- 
ess of  electrotyphig  the  prepared  block  the  impression  is 
now  taken  from  a  metal  plate. 

2.  Etching.— For  this  process  a  plate  of  metal  generally 
copper,  is  prepared  with  a  perfectly  even  and  smooth  sur- 
face. It  is  then  thinly  covered  with  a  varnish  composed  of 
various  proportions  of  white  wax,  black  and  white  pitch, 
and  asphaltum.  This  vamish,  technically  called  the 
'"ground."  is  spread  in  a  thin  coating  over  the  prepared 
plate,  and  afterward  smoked  to  give  a  black  surface,  the 
better  to  show  the  drawing  of  the  artists  design.  The 
drawing  is  made  in  reverse  upon  the  vamished  plate,  gener- 
allv  by  transfer  of  a  drawing  made  upon  paper  with  colored 
chalk.  When  the  outUnes  are  clearly  marked  upon  the 
blackened  surface,  thev  are  cut  through  the  vamish  by  the 
etching-needle,  laving  bare  the  surface  of  the  copper  or 
metal  used.  When  the  outlines  and  shadows  of  the  object 
to  be  etched  are  thus  cut  through  the  ""  ground,"  some  cor- 
roding mixture  (generally  nitric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantitv  of  waten.  is  poured  upon  the  plate.  By  the  action 
of  the  acid  the  lines  laid  bare  with  the  etching-needle  are 
bitten  into  the  plate,  each  with  a  breadth  corresponding  to 
the  surface  laid  bare  bv  the  needle.  The  ground  or  var- 
nish is  then  removed  from  the  plate,  the  oxidized  portions 
are  cleansed,  and  a  proof  is  taken.  If  the  work  is  m  any 
part  unsuccessful,  it  may  be  touched  up  and  rendered  more 
expres.<ive  bv  the  ""  drv-point.""  This  is  a  fine  and  sharply 
pointed  steel  instrument,  by  which  scratches  or  shallow 
grooves  are  made  <m  the  smooth  portion  of  the  plate. 

3.  Line  Engraring.— For  this,  metal  plates,  whether  of  c^>p- 
per  or  softened  steel,  are  prepared  as  for  etching.  The 
work  of  art  to  be  engraved  is  drawn  from  the  ongiiml 
in  the  reduced  size  on  the  copper  required  for  the  E.    The 

1  burin  or  graver  is  a  square  or  lozenge-shaped  piei-e  of  steel 

'  inserted  in  a  pear-shaped  handle.    The  end  is  diagonally 

I  ground,  so  that  one  side  of  the  instrument  presents  an  acute 

angle,  which,  when  pushed  forward  by  the  hand,  cuts  out 
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triangular  grooves  in  the  metal.  Tluis  equipped,  the  en- 
graver cuts  grooves  into  the  plate  which,  when  filled  with 
ink,  come  to  represent,  by  their  curves,  crossings,  and  vary- 
ing depth  and  breadth,  all  the  outlines,  shadows,  and  tran- 
sitions of  the  picture  from  which  he  works. 

4.  Mezzotint.— Vov  this  process  the  plate  should  be  pre- 
pared as  for  the  graver.  By  the  means  of  a  machine  cov- 
ered with  fine  teeth,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  cov- 
ered with  a  compact  series  of  minute  incisions— so  compact 
that  if  filled  with  ink  the  plate  would  give  a  printed  surface 
on  paper  quite  black.  Upon  this  surface,  thus  covered  with 
"burr,"  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are  drawn,  and  where 
lights  are  desired  the  burr  is  removed  by  the  scraper  and 
made  smootli  by  the  burnisher.  The  transitions  from  the 
high  lights  to  the  deep  shadows  are  delicately  marked  by 
the  continuously  increasing  amount  of  the  "  burr  "  which  is 
left  on  the  plate. 

5.  Stippling.— This  consists  in  puncturing  the  metal  plate 
by  dots  made  with  the  point  of  the  graver  or  by  corrosion 
witli  acid.  Sometimes  these  dots  are  made  by  slight  blows 
upon  the  graver.  The  greater  or  less  number  of  these  dots 
gives  in  printing  all  varieties  of  shading.  This  was  a  favorite 
method  with  Bartolozzi  and  his  school. 

6.  Combination  of  Procei<ses.—'S'ov  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
have  described  tlie  different  modes  of  E.  as  distinct  proc- 
esses, but  they  are  quite  often  combined.  In  etching,  the 
dry-point  is  constantly  made  use  of,  and  not  seldom  the 
graver.  In  line  engravings  the  outlines  are  often  etched, 
while  the  most  important  and  expressive  parts  are  worked 
out  with  the  graver.  Stippling  is  made  use  of  at  times  to 
give  softness  to  the  expression  of  the  face. 

7.  Handling .—¥.\Gvy  engraver  of  note  adopts  some  meth- 
ods of  producing  his  desired  effects  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  is  technically  called  •'  handling."  Many  of  the  elements 
which  enter  into  handling  are  common  to  the  painter  and 
the  engraver.  Both  alike  must  attend  to  drawing,  anat., 
and  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial ;  to  chiaroscuro,  or 
the  gen.  distribution  of  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  and 
the  vai'ious  gradations  of  depth  and  delicacy  of  the  latter  as 
they  recede  from  the  focus  of  light.  They  must  l)oth  alike 
seek  for  truth  and  force  in  the  representation  of  the  outline 
surface  and  texture  of  bodies ;  they  must  alike  take  ac- 
count of  the  variations  which  distance,  quality  of  the  light, 
and  atmosphere  produce  in  objects  by  tlieir  manifold 
changes.  In  addition  to  these,  the  engraver  (if  he  does  not 
engrave  his  own  design)  must  be  a  translator  of  another's 
thought  into  a  different  lang.  This  he  can  never  accomplish 
without  the  greatest  familiarity  with  his  own  processes,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  painter.  Literal  interpretation  will  fail 
as  really  as  in  the  case  of  translating  a  great  poem.  The 
chief  study  of  the  engraver  is  so  to  arrange  his  lines  as  to 
mark  the  character  of  each  object  and  feature,  distinguish 
it  from  every  other,  and  give  it  the  proper  prominence  and 
importance  with  regard  to  the  total  scene  or  event  which 
the  picture  is  designed  to  repi-esent.  The  color  of  the  pict- 
ure, it  is  true,  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking,  translated,  but 
it  is  possible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relations  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  which  the  different  colors  embody. 
Painters  select  colors  with  reference  to  their  desire  to  make 
special  objects  prominent,  and  to  attract  and  fix  upon  them 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Now,  the  engraver,  if  he  cannot 
imitate  the  coloi\  can  produce  by  his  lines  such  an  effect  as 
shall  imitate  the  emphasis  which  the  painter  expresses  by 
actual  color.  From  this  point  of  view  critics  speak  of 
"color  "in  an  E. 

8.  P7-intin(i.—'Sl\u-\\  of  the  effect  of  all  engi-avings  is  de- 

Eendent  upon  printing.  In  wood  E.,  by  reason  of  the  lines 
eing  raised  iu  relief  like  types,  the  difficulty  of  printing  is 
less  than  in  otlier  branches  of  the  art.  It  requires,  however, 
to  make  good  impressions,  all  the  accessories  for  the  best 
work  of  the  printer's  art.  Clearness,  delicacy,  and  softness 
in  wood-cuts  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  printer.  In  those  depts.  of  the  art  in  which  the 
ink  or  coloring-matter  is  received  into  grooves  or  dots  sunk 
beneath  the  surface,  the  process  of  printing  is  much  slower 
and  more  difficult.  The  ink  is  forced  carefully  into  the  de- 
pressions with  a  soft  ball  or  dabber,  and  afterward  the  por- 
tions of  the  plate  between  the  grooves,  and  also  the  lightly 
worked  parts  which  represent  the  lights,  are  carefully 
cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  before  it 
is  ready  for  the  press.  This  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  re- 
quires special  training  on  the  part  of  workmen.  The  print- 
ing of  etchings  is  so  important  that  many  etchers  provide 
themselves  with  hand-presses,  and  work  off  tlicir  i  iwn  proofs. 

9.  Painter-Engravers.— This  is  the  designation  given  by 
Bartsch  to  those  artists  who  have  engraved  their  own  de- 
signs, either  as  studies  for  paintings  or  with  a  purpose  of 
gi\'ing  them  no  further  representation  in  color.  These  works 
are  not  translations  or  copies  as  are  ordinary  E.,  but  real 
autographs— direct  expressions  of  the  artist's  mind.  Collec- 
tors place  a  high  value  upon  these  autographs.  Bartsch's 
great  work,  feinfre-frraveur,  is  devoted  entirely  to  E.  and 
etchings  of  this  class. 

10.  Belatire  Artistic  !'«/;/«.— The  relative  importance,  for  art 
purposes,  of  the  different  modes  of  E.  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Each  has  its  own  advantages  and  limitations.  New 
processes  like  the  graphotype  have  not  vet  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  determine  their  pennanent  value.  Wood  E.  has  a 
very  decided  advantage  over  the  other  forms  of  the  art  in  re- 
spect to  cheapness  and  facility  of  execution  and  printing. 
These  circumstances  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  also  render  it  liable 
to  degradation  through  haste  and  carelessness  in  execution. 
In  the  hands  of  good  artists,  however,  it  is  capable  of  high 
excellence.  The  best  wood  E.  has  a  softness  and  grace  which 
are  attractive  to  all.  But  in  all  the  elements  ( if  truthfulness 
and  force  the  distinct,  sharp  lines  of  the  etching-needle  and 
dry-point  are  vastly  superior.  In  etching,  the  artist  must 
secure  his  effects  by  clear  outlines,  each  of  which  must  tell 
its  own  distinct  story.    The  softness  and  amenity  of  wood 


E.  are  denied  to  the  etcher,  but  he  may  accomplish  results 
which  are  vastly  superior  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  ex- 
pression. For  this  very  reason  etching  is  never  popular  with 
persons  untaught  in  the  gram,  of  art.  It  generally  fails  in 
rendering  the  delicate  gradations  of  shadow  in  clouds,  and 
rarely  succeeds  in  perfect  modelling  of  flesh.  But  in  "  free- 
dom, precision,  and  power  "  it  is  superior  to  all  methods  of 
E.  For  this  reason,  high  success  in  etching  requires  special 
capacity,  which  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  art-faculty 
in  general. 

Mezzotint,  like  wood  E.,  is  popular  from  its  softness  and 
the  perfect  gradations  of  tint  which  it  secures.  The  process 
is  also  cheaper  than  that  of  line  E.,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  represent  strong  contrasts  in  lights  and  darks 
and  the  faces  of  the  young  and  fair  makes  it  a  process  next 
in  popularity  to  wood  E.  In  the  hands  of  masters  like  Ear- 
lom,  McArdell,  and  Bond  it  has  given  us  works  of  great 
beauty  and  power.  Line  E.,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  is  the 
most  laborious  method  of  E.,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  its  inherent  capacity  for  force  and  variety  of  effect, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  among  methods  of  E.  It  is  likely,  Ijy 
the  time  which  it  consumes  and  the  great  manual  dexterity 
which  it  requires,  to  become  mechanical,  and  deficient  iu 
the  breadth,  freedom,  and  boldness  of  etching.  But  when, 
under  the  hand  of  a  real  artist,  it  combines  these  elements 
with  perfect  moulding  of  flesh,  delicacy  of  tone,  and  gra- 
dation of  shadows,  it  stands  unrivalled  among  its  sister 
branches  of  the  art. 

The  place  of  E.  in  the  general  study  of  art  is  important. 
It  interprets  all  the  fundamental  ideas  of  painting  with  the 
exception  of  color.  This,  within  certain  limits,  it  can  sug- 
gest, if  it  cannot  imitate.  Autograph  E.,  or  etchings  from 
artists  of  distinction,  enable  the  art-student  or  amateur  to 
study  in  his  own  lines  the  artist's  chosen  expressions  for  his 
thought.  In  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  access  to  large 
collections  of  paintings  is  not  possible,  E.  furnishes  the  read- 
iest, cheapest,  and  most  practicable  means  of  studjing  the 
hist,  and  growth  of  the  arts  of  design  in  all  depts.  Arch., 
sculpture,  and  pottery  are  alike  dependent  uponE.  for  mak- 
ing their  results  intimately  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  interested  in  their  study.  Kelatively  to  art  in  gen.  it 
sustains  the  same  relation  as  does  printing  to  lit.  It  makes 
the  best  ideas  of  the  few  available  for  the  elevation  of  the 
many.  As  a  means  of  popular  education  in  art,  engravings 
stand  unrivalled. 

The  lit.  of  E.  is  extensive.  The  collector  will  find  cata- 
logues of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  engravers  pub.  as 
separate  vols.,  and  often  many  catalogues  of  the  same  en- 
graver by  various  editors.  He  will  find  gen.  catalogues  of 
all  the  important  engravers,  as  Le  Peintre-Chraveitr  of  Bartsch 
and  the  Kunstler-Lexicon  of  Nagler.  Our  limited  space  will 
not  permit  the  discussion  of  its  hist.  (See  Ottley,  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Engraving,  and  Jackson 
and  Chatto,  Treatise  on  Wood  E.  M.  B.  Anderson. 

Engraving  Maps  and  Charts.— The  best  maps  are  engrav- 
ed on  copper,  and  sometimes  on  steel,  which  is,  however, 
at  present  not  much  used,  being  liable  to  rust.  The  design 
is  drawn  on  paper,  and  is  transferred  to  tracing  paper  by 
going  over  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with  a  material  com- 
posed of  Frankfort  black  and  urine.  The  design  is  then 
divided  both  ways  through  the  centre  by  lines  drawn  to 
match  similar  lines  on  the  copper  plate.  Designs  for  en- 
graving are  also  photographed  and  transferred  (ready 
for  engraving)  to  the  plate.  Maps  are  not  printed  directly 
from  the  copper  plates,  but  the  printing  is  generally  done 
by  the  lithographic  process,  as  follows :  The  copper  plate 
is  used  for  making  an  impression  upon  autographic  paper, 
prepared  with  a  coating  of  starch,  gum,  etc.,  in  variable 
proportions.  The  ink  used  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  litho- 
graphic ink  with  oil,  soap,  tallow,  varaish,  etc.  The 
impression  is  made  with  great  care  upon  the  starched 
side  of  the  paper.  This  paper,  carefully  moistened,  is  laid 
upon  a  polished  lithographic  stone,  "backed"  with  great 
care  by  folds  of  paper,  and  then  pressed  with  great  force,  in 
a  lithographic  press,  upon  the  stone.  The  paper,  on  being 
stripped  away,  leaves,  if  the  work  is  well  done,  all  its  lines 
beautifully  transferred  to  the  stone.  A..fter  washing  and  dry- 
ing, the  stone  is  used  for  printing  as  in  ordinary  lithography. 
From  2000  to  5000  first-class  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
one  ti-ansfer  if  skilfully  done. 

Lithography  proper  [from  the  Gr.  Aiflos,  a  "stone,"  and 
ypd<j)(o,  to  "  write  "]  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  E.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  certain  slates  of  the  middle 
oolite  (found  in  the  highest  perfection  at  Solenhofen  in  Ba- 
varia) and  various  subcarboniferous  and  other  limestones  of 
greatly  inferior  quality,  found  in  Mo. ,  Canada,  and  other  re- 
gions, though  compact,  have  a  surface  of  somewhat  open 
grain,  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water,  oils,  and 
inks  made  with  fats,  etc.  Now,  if  parts  of  the  smooth  stone 
be  covered  with  a  drawing  in  oil,  the  remaining  parts  can  be 
wet  without  wetting  the  oiled  parts.  If  "  fat "  ink  be  now 
applied  to  the  stone,  it  will  adhere  to  the  dry  parts,  but  not 
to  the  wet.  By  alternately  wetting  and  inking  the  stone,  a 
great  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken. 

Engraving  on  Steel,  the  Processes.— The  plate  on  which  the 
E.  is"  executed  is  ground  and  polished  by  the  plate-maker 
until  its  mirror-like  surface  is  free  from  all  scratches  or 
blemishes.  The  edges  are  bevelled,  so  that  it  may  readily 
pass  between  the  rollers  of  the  printing-press  when  com- 
pleted. An  etching-gi-ound  is  then  laid  upon  the  plate  by 
the  engraver.  This  ground  consists  of  a  mixture  of  burgun- 
dy pitch,  rosin,  and  asphaltum  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  heated 
plate  by  "  dabbing  "  it  over  the  surface  ;  it  resists  acid,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  preventing  any  dust  settling  in 
the  ground  when  heated,  else  when  the  acid  is  applied 
"  false  biting  "  of  dust-specks  will  result.  When  the  ground 
is  cold,  the  outline  of  the  subject,  prepared  by  finely-traced 
lines  with  the  "  dry-point  "  on  gelatine  paper,  is  transfei-red 
upon  the  ground  by  laying  thereon  the  traced  side  of  the 
paper  filled  with  scrapings  from  a  lead-pencil  or  red  chalk, 


and  the  back  of  the  paper  gently  rubbed  with  a  burnisher. 
The  etching  process  is  then  commenced  by  cutting  the  lines 
or  dots  desired  with  the  dry-point  through  the  etching- 
ground.  The  width  between  the  Ihies  or  dots  is  carefully 
studied,  and  laid  in  with  reference  to  the  final  result  when 
"bitten-in."  When  completed,  a  wall  of  wax  is  placed 
around  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  prevent  the  acid  from  run- 
ning oflf.  and  the  •"  biting-in "'  process  is  begun  by  pouring 
on  the  acid  i  generallv  1  part  of  nitric  acid  to  3  parts  of  waten, 
which  is  immediately  poured  oflf  for  the  more  delicate  bit- 
ing, and  water  washed  over  the  work  and  removed,  and  the 
surface  blown  dry  with  a  common  bellows.  The  delicate 
work  is  then  "  stopped  out  ""  with  asphaltum  varnish,  and 
the  biting  resumed  until  the  darkest  or  heaviest  lines  are 
bitten  sufficientlv.  The  ground  is  then  removed  with  tur- 
pentine, and  such  parts  of  the  work  needing  further  biting 
mav  be  -rebitten"  bv  la\iug  a  rebiting  ground  dexterous- 
ly dabbed  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave  each  Ime  or  dot 
perfectlv  clean  :  and  then  proceed  with  the  acid  as  at  first. 
Most  plates  are  etched  at  firet,  whether  completed  in  line, 
mezzotint,  or  stipple  style,  the  style  of  the  etching  being 
varied  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
finished. 

Pure  line  E.  is  produced  by  cutting  lines,  broken  lines, 
or  dots  on  the  steel  with  a  tool  called  the  graver:  but 
this  stvle  is  now  rarely  ever  used  except  in  bank-note  E.. 
the  vignettes  of  which  are  engraved  in  this  style,  on  die 
steel,  which  is  hardened  for  transferring  to  other  steel 
plates ;  and  so  any  number  of  copies  of  the  original  plate 
may  be  duplicated  on  other  softer  plates,  which,  when  hard- 
ened, are  used  in  printing  the  E. 

Line-uiiil-xtipiilt  E.  is  rendered  by  cutting  or  etching  the 
lines  on  draperies,  and  dotting  (stippliugi  the  lighter  parts 
of  draperies  and  flesh  with  the  graver  or  dry-point.  Mezzo- 
tint E.\&  produced  by  laying  a  "mezzotint  ground"  over 
the  surface  of  the  etched  subject  by  means  of  a  "  rocking- 
tool "  (sometimes  termed  a  ■"  cradle  "")  -^-ith  fine  teeth,  which 
are  impressed  mto  the  plate  by  a  rocking  motion  of  the 
tool;  after  rocking  over  the  plate  a  great  number  of  ■'  ways," 
the  surface  becomes  filled  with  fine  dots,  which,  if  printed 
from,  would  give  a  perfectly  black  tint.  The  high  lights, 
half  tints,  and  gradations  are  then  "  scraped  "  out  with  a 
tool  termed  the  "scraper,"  and  the  work  finished  with  the 
burnisher.  This  style  produces  a  very  soft  and  pleasing  E., 
and  with  a  well  prepared  etching  of  under- work  in  line-and- 
stipple  is  extensively  used  by  some  engravers  in  producing 
the  finest  E.  It  is  more  generally  known  as  the  mixed  style 
—line,  mezzotint,  and  stipple.  Pure  mezzotint  E.  has  be- 
come quite  obsolete,  as  it  wHl  not  admit  of  being  printed 
from  in  large  quantities,  but  when  mixed  with  other  styles 
from  3iJ,0X)  to  50,000  fair  impressions  may  be  taken  from  a 
single  plate. 

Aquatint  E.  is  often  confounded  with  mezzotint  from  its 
resemblance  to  it,  but  the  process  is  quite  different.  An 
aquatint  ground  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  pour- 
ing a  resinous  substance  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  sepa- 
rating its  particles  so  as  to  leave  bare  spaces,  or  eccentric 
rings  left  bare,  which  when  exposed  to  acid  are  corroded. 
The  laying  of  the  ground  requires  the  greatest  dexterity  and 
judgment,  and  must  be  done  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  tone 
produced  resembles  that  of  a  washed  drawing  in  India  ink, 
soft  and  harmonious.  Aquatint  E.  is  used  for  reproducing 
geological  specimens,  as  fossils,  shells,  stones,  etc.,  with 
great  sui-cess.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Geo.  E. 
Ferine.  En'ira'>r.'\ 

Engraviug,  Bank-Xote,  embraces  the  chief  charac- 
teiistics  of  gen.  E.,  with  a  number  of  special  processes  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  and  the  greatest  perfection  in  machinery  and  in  the 
details  of  the  business,  requiring  a  system  of  accounts  and 
checks,  together  with  discipline  and  watchfulness,  almost 
unknown  in  any  other  pursuit.  The  variety  of  its  work 
makes  uecessarj'  the  emplojinent  of  the  best  talent  in  all 
branches,  and  the  constant  demand  for  something  new 
wherewith  to  baffle  illegitimate  imitatiijn  brings  into  use 
the  inventive  faculties  and  skill  of  the  best  experts  in  the 
business.  B.-N.  or  vignette  E.,  while  it  is  in  the  order  of 
line  E.  and  etching  a*  otherwise  described,  requires  special 
treatment  to  render  it  useful  for  the  purposes  designed. 
Boldness  must  be  produced  without  destrojing  the  delicacy 
of  the  work,  the  object  being  to  render  the  subject  capable 
of  reproduction  by  machinery  without  losing  hi  the  process 
the  faintest  line  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  conceived 
necessary  for  the  pertection  of  the  picture.  The  great  ex- 
pense attending  the  execution  of  these  E.  makes  this  re- 
production necessary,  so  that  a  limited  number  of  vignettes 
and  pieces  of  lathe-work,  variously  combined  for  different 
notes,  may,  in  effect,  be  as  practically  distinct  from  each 
other  as  if  special  work  had  been  used  for  each.  The  in- 
vention of  Jacob  Perkins,  knowni  as  the  "transfer  press." 
is  here  most  potent,  and,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  its  treatment  in  the 
various  processes  of  hardening  and  softening,  the  power  to 
reproduce  the  original  E.  to  an  unlimited  extent  is  effected. 

The  original  E.  or  "  bed-piece."  as  technically  known,  is 
hardened  to  a  degree  rendering  it  capable  of  resisting  a 
pressure  of  20  tons  w  ithout  breaking  the  steel  or  even  crush- 
ing the  delicate  E.  The  experience  required  to  determine 
the  precise  temperature  necessary  for  complete  and  perfect 
hardening  here  becomes  manifest,  when  it  is  undei-stood 
that  a  degree  of  heat  beyond  the  extent  required  will  destroy 
the  E.  and  render  useless  the  labor  of  weeks.  The  bed- 
piece  being  properly  hardened,  a  polished  steel  cylinder  or 
"  roll  "  is  pa.ssed  over  the  bed-piece,  and  the  E.  "  taken  up  " 
on  the  roll  in  relief.  This  roll  is  then  hardened,  and  be- 
comes the  "die."  to  be  used  indefinitely.  Another  and  most 
important  adjunct  to  the  business  of  B.-X.  E.  is  the  geometri- 
cal lathe.  This  machhie  is  useii  in  making  the  "  counters  " 
on  bank-notes,  wiiich  are  the  pieces  of  work  usually  contain- 
ing the  denominations.    The  borders  and  the  backs  of  notes 


I  are  al.-;o  made  up  of  this  class  of  E.    A  not  unimportant 
I  feature  of  B.-X.  E.  is  the  lettering  and  ornamentation,  which 
are  as  distinct  from  vignette  E.  as  either  is  from  lathe-work. 
The  arrangement  of  the  wording  of  bank-notes,  the  style  and 
'  symmetry  of  the  individual  letters,  and  the  necessary  orna- 
mental work  to  blend  the  wiiole   into  perfect  harmony, 
bring  into  action  the  best  cultivated  taste  and  capacity  for 
designing.    In  the  leading  bank-note  establishments  much 
:  of  the  lettering  and  ornamentation  is  done  by  machinery — 
I  inventions  conceived  and  built  by  their  own  mechanicians, 
I  and  used  exclusively  in  the  execution  of  their  own  work. 
j      B.-X.  E.  in  its  present  perfection  is  the  result  of  improve- 
I  ments  and  skill  encouraged  and  fostered  exclusively  m  the 
I  U.  S. ;  and  m  this  particular  branch  of  the  arts  our  country 
]  is  supreme,    sending  its    handiwork   to  all   parts    of   the 
j  ci\ilized  world.     \_From  orig.  art.  iii  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  C. 
L.  Van  Z.\ndt.] 
En'nenio'ser  i  J.oseph),  M.  D.,  a  Ger.  writer,  b.  in  the 
•  Tyrol  Nov.  15,  17S7.  grad.  as  M.  D.  at  Berlin  1816 ;  became 
prof,  of  med.  at  Bonn  1S20,  removed  to  Munich  1&41,  where 
he  practised  with  success.    Among  his  works  is  a  Hint,  of 
Magnetism.    D.  1854. 

£n'nl«»,  city,  Ellis  co..  Tex.,  on  R.  R.,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Corsicana.    Pop.  1880,  1451. 

En'niiis  'Quintusi.  a  Roman  epic  poet,  b.  of  a  Greek 
family  at  Rudise,  in  Calabria,  239  b.  c.  He  acquired  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Rom.  citizen.  It  is  said  that  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  the  Gr.  lan^.  Beside  his 
most  important  work,  an  epic  poem  entitled  J'he  Annals,  he 
wrote  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  are  all  lost  except 
.   some  fragments.    D.  169  b.  c. 

'  E'uocb,  or  He'uocli  [Heb.  "  initiated  "  or  "  teacher  "], 
the  name  of  5  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books 
.  (canonical  and  apocryphal)  of  the  Hebs.  The  second  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  the  most  important,  was  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam."  who  "  prophesied,"  and  was  translated  at  the 
age  of  365. 

Enoeli,  Book  of,  quoted  by  the  apostle  Jude.  an  apoc- 
r>phal  book  of  unknown  authorship  and  of  uncertain  date, 
critical  conjecture  ranging  from  144  b.  c.  to  132  a.  d.  The 
early  Chr.  Fathers  used  it.  but  for  some  centuries  only 
fragments  of  it  were  known  to  European  scholars,  tiU  in 
1773  Bruce  brought  from  Afr.  3  copies  of  an  Ethiopic  version 
of  it.  made  apparently  from  the  Gr.  about  3.50  or  400  a.  d. 
The  book  contains  niany  curious  passages,  but  its  leading 
idea  is  that  of  Di-^ine  justice  dealing  sternly  with  sinners. 

Snoiuoto,  or  Inonioto,  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Shidzuoka, 
Japan,  but  know-n  as  a  Yedo-man :  went  to  Hoi.  when 
young  as  a  naval  student ;  was  appointed  an  admiral  under 
the  old  govt. ;  toward  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  1868  he 
took  a  fleet  of  7  ships  to  Yeso  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
last  stand  against  the  imperial  govt. :  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late at  Hakodadi  :  was  imprisoned  for  3yrs.  :  on  his  release 
in  1872  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  colonization  dept. 
of  Yeso,  and  in  1874  vice-admiral  of  imperial  navy,  and  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rus. 
I  E'nos  (RoGEpJ,  Gexerai..  b.  1736.  was  a  lieut.-col.  in 
1  Arnold's  Que.  expedition  1775,  but  was  sent  back  to  Cam- 
bridge with  a  part  of  the  troops,  on  account  of  lack  of  pro- 
\isions.  He  commanded  at  Castleton.  Vt..  1781 :  became  a 
ma  j. -gen.  of  Vt.  militia,  and  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
.State."    D.  Oct.  6.  1808. 

Eu'sign  [Lat.  indg'ne.  neut.  of  insig'nis,  '•  remarkable," 
"striking"  (from  i/<,  "in"  or '■for,"and^ig'/(!//«,  a  "sign"i; 
Fr.  enmgne  or  drapeaxi],  the  national  flag  or  banner  carried 
bv  a  ship  of  war.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  Indicate  the  nation- 
ality of  a  ship  when  it  meets  another  vessel  at  sea.  In  the 
v.  S.  X.  the  E.  is  the  national  flag.  All  Brit,  men-of-war 
since  18&4  carry  the  St.  George's  E.— viz.  a  white  E.  with  a 
red  cross,  and  a  tmion-jack  in  the  left-hand  upper  quarter. 
The  Eng.  E.  is  a  red,  white,  or  blue  flag,  having  the  union 
in  the  upper  corner  next  the  mast.  E.  is  the  title  of  the 
lowest  commissioned  officer  in  the  Brit.  army.  E.  m  the 
V.  S.  N.  is  the  8th  grade  of  commissioned  officers,  ranking 
below  that  of  master  and  above  that  of  mdpn. 

Eii'silage,  a  method  of  preserving  crops  m  a  green 
state  for  fodder,  which  has  been  practised  in  the  E.  and 
middle  Atlantic  States  since  1875.  The  most  approved 
method  is  as  follows  :  A  green  crop,  which  may  be  field  or 
sweet  corn  or  the  large  white  S.  com,  millet.  Hungarian 
grass.  Egyptian  rice  corn,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  lucerne,  or  red 
clover,  must  be  sowed  at  such  time  as  to  be  in  blossom  or 
even  w  ith  the  grain  in  the  milk  late  in  Aug.  or  early  in  Sept. 
(before  frost t.  A  W/o  must  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
silo  is  a  pit  or  cellar  built  or  dug  near  the  barn  or  stables. 
It  may  be  of  anv  convenient  size,  but  perhaps  40  ft.  in 
length,  13  in  width,  and  20  in  depth  will  be  as  good  as  a 
larger  one.  This  will  hold  about  2tV»  tons.  It  must  have 
solid  walls,  and  floor  of  stone  grouted  with  cement  on  the 
inside  or  of  cement  throughout  (which  is  not  quite  so  good<. 
A  cover  is  to  be  provided  for  this  of  2-inch  plank,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  w  Inch  may  be  made  in  sections  of  4  ft. 
battened  together,  with  the  battens  of  each  section  project- 
ing and  fitting  into  those  of  the  next  one.  The  cover  is  to 
be  one  inch  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  silo.  On  one 
side  of  the  silo  a  doorway  is  to  be  left,  and  filled  up  with 
brick,  but  not  grouted.  The  com  or  other  green  fotlder  is 
to  be  cut  and  brought  in  directly  from  the  field,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  provender  cutter,  which  will  reduce 
it  to  half-inch  or  inch  lengths.  It  is  then  thrown  into  the  silo, 
and  each  successive  laver  trampled  down  thoroughly.  It  is 
well  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  each  layer,  say  a 
bushel  to  12  tons.  When  the  silo  is  filled,  heaped,  and 
beaten  down,  from  3  to  6  inches  of  straw  are  to  be  spread 
I  over  it,  and  the  battened  cover  laid  on,  the  battens  fastened, 
and  pressed  down  bv  a  weight  of  from  75  to  250  lbs.  to  the 
square  ft.  This  pressure  mav  be  made  with  brolten  stone, 
barrels  of  sand,  bags  of  grain,  or  any  sufticient  weight.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  light  but  substantial  roof  over  the  silo.  It 
should  not  be  opened  till  late  iu  Nov.  or  Dec.  and  then 
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from  the  door  on  the  side,  and  the  fodder  cut  out  with  a 
liay-knife.  It  slioukl  be  very  slisrlitly  fermented  and  acid, 
and  will  be  gi-eatly  relished  by  cattle.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Entail'.  By  this  term  is  meant  an  estate  in  fee  limited 
to  certain  classes  of  descendants,  as  an  estate  given  to  "A" 
and  "  the  heirs  of  his  body  '"  (see  Fee).  The  descent  might 
be  still  more  strictly  confined,  as  to  male  issue  or  the  issue 
bom  of  some  specified  mother.  Tlie  peculiar  features  of  an 
E.  depend  upon  a  well  known  Eng.  statute  tei-med  De  donis, 
the  regular  effect  of  which  was  to  confine  the  property  to 
the  specified  mode  of  descent.  The  result  was  that  the 
tenant  in  tail  had  the  gen.  characteristics  of  owner,  except 
that  lie  could  not  sell,  and  that  the  land  could  not  be 
seized  for  his  debt.  The  courts  permitted  the  E.  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fictitious  legal  proceedings  which  are  now 
abolished  ;"  in  Eng.  the  tenant  may  now,  under  certain  limi- 
tations, resort  to  a  conveyance  called  a  "  disentailing  deed," 
and  thus  acquire  a  fee  simple.  In  the  U.  S.  words  constitut- 
ing an  estate  tail  according  to  Eng.  law  will  usually  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  fee  simple. 

Eiitellufti  Monkey.    See  Honx'man. 

£nteral'gia  [Gr.  ei'Tcpov,  the  ■"  intestine,"  and  a\yos, 
"  pain  "].  Neur.\lgia  (which  see)  of  the  intestines. 

Entoniol'ogy  is  the  dept.  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
insects.  It  includes  the  study  of  their  form,  structure,  de- 
veloi^ment,  habits,  names,  classification,  and  geographical 
distribution ;  and  also  the  examination  of  the  relations 
which  insects  sustain  to  other  animals  and  to  man.  The 
name  of  the  science  is  derived  from  2  Gr.  words — ivro/jLov, 
entomon,  an  "insect,"  and  Adyoy,  logos,  a  "discourse." 

In  gen.  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  science  of  E.  dates 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  for  tliis  accurate  observer  and 
leanied  scholar,  whose  writings  on  nat.  hist,  are  the  more 
admired  the  more  they  are  studied,  considered  insects  also 
as  well  as  otlier  animals,  scientifically,  pointing  out  the 
limits  of  this  interesting  gi-oup  of  animals,  and  subdividing 
them  into  minor  groups,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy. From  the  time  of  Aristotle  for  a  period  of  about  180() 
yrs.,  little  or  nothing  was  done,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
science  of  E.  After  this  long  period  of  inactivity  in  the 
science,  Conrad  Gesner,  a  poor  Swiss,  b.  in  151(5,  became  a 
phys.  at  Zurich,  and.  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  gave 
much  time  to  nat.  hist,  sulijects,  collecting  all  that  was  then 
known  of  the  nat.  liist.  of  animals  in  gen.,  and  writing  spe- 
cial papers  on  insects,  wliich  were  pub.  after  his  death,  by 
Thomas  MouftVt,  an  Eng.  phys.  and  naturalist,  who  d.  about 
the  yr.  16(Kt.  and  whose  entomological  writings  were  pub.  in 
1  folio  vol..  illustrated  with  .500  wood-cuts,  in  Lond.  in  16S4. 

From  the  times  of  Gesner  and  Mouffet  the  science  of  E. 
has  always  had  many  votaries — so  many  that  the  whole  space 
allotted  to  this  article  would  not  contain  even  a  list  of  their 
names  and  the  titles  of  the  books  and  papers  which  they 
have  pub.  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject.  Nay, 
it  requires  2  octavo  vols,  to  enumerate  the  writers  on  E., 
and  to  give  the  full  titles  and  dates,  and  places  of  their  pub- 
lication, as  may  be  seen  by  examining  Dr.  Hagen's  valuable 
work,  Bibliotheca  Entontnlofiica.  2  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1863-63. 
And  it  should  be  added  here,  that  since  the  publication  of 
tliat  work  new  writers  liave  come  forward,  so  that  several 
scores  of  writers  and  hundreds  of  papers  must  be  added  to 
the  lists  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hagen's  vols,  of  20  yrs.  ago.  The 
vast  numbers  of  hisects,  their  varied  forms,  beautiful  and 
in  many  cases  splendid  colors,  wondeiful  transformations, 
and  their  not  less  wonderful  instincts  and  habits,  and  the 
intimate  and  important  relations  which  they  sustain  to  other 
animals  and  to  maUj  combine  to  render  the  science  of  E. 
exceedingly  fasoinatmg  and  highly  important,  and  worthy 
the  attention  it  has  received  and  is  still  i-eceiving  from  the 
ablest  minds. 

The  science  of  E.  is  of  the  highest  importance,  when  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  so  called  practical  point  of  view  ; 
for  it  teaches  what  kinds  of  insects  are  beneficial  to  man, 
and  what  kinds  are  injurious,  and  thus  it  shows  him  whicli 
to  preserve  and  which  to  destroy.  It  makes  him  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  insects,  and  thus  enables  him  the  better 
to  preserve  those  that  are  beneficial,  and  to  meet  and  resist 
the  ravages  of  those  that  are  injurious  to  the  crops  of  the 
field,  orcliard,  and  garden,  and  of  those  which  are  injurious 
to  the  food  and  clothing  in  the  storerooms  and  closets.  The 
important  relations,  however,  whicli  insects  hold  to  man, 
and  the  corresponding  importance  of  E.,  are  but  little  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
these  animals,  and  to  this  fascinating  and  exceedingly  im- 
portant science.  The  masses  of  men  little  realize  the  fact 
that  some  kinds  of  insects  destroy  mOlions  of  dollars"  worth 
of  property  annually  in  every  country,  and  that  other  kinds 
furnish  the  world  with  many  of  the  comforts  and  even  with 
tlie  luxuries  of  civilized  life— with  silks,  satins,  and  velvets, 
and  with  dyes  whose  fame  is  as  old  as  hist,  and  as  wide  as 
the  civilized  world,  and  even  with  every  drop  of  black  ink 
which  flows  from  the  pen  of  the  schoolboy,  accountant, 
philos.,  and  poet.  [From  orUj.  art.  in  J.'n  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney.] 

Entonios'traoa  [Gr.  f rro/xoi',  "  insect."  and  oarpaKou, 
"  shell  "J,  a  name  variously  applied,  but  by  most  Amer.  nat- 
uralists restricted  to  crustaceans  with  a  cephalothorax  de- 
veloped without  gills,  with  mandibles  and  3  pairs  of  maxilte, 
5  pairs  of  tlioracic  feet  but  no  abdominal  ones,  and  the 
young  nauplius-hke.  Many  become  degraded,  however, 
and  are  parasitic.  As  thus  defined,  the  group  includes  the 
Copepoda  and  Siphonostoma  (Lernasa,  Argulus,  Caligus). 
The  species  are  numerous  and  of  small  size,  and  differ 
greatly  in  gen.  form. 

Entozo'a  [Gr.  ei/rds,  "  in,"  and  ^wov,  "  animal "],  a  name 
applied  to  those  animals  which  dwell  within  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.    (See  Parasites.) 

En'try,  the  act  of  entering.  In  criminal  law,  in  addition 
to  breaking,  E.  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  burg- 
lary, but  this  need  not  be  with  the  whole  body.  If  the 
hand  or  any  part  of  the  body  goes  into  the  building  with  in- 


tent to  commit  a  felony,  it  is  sufficient  ;  and  if  only  the 
instrument  intended  to  be  used  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime  enters,  it  is  enough  to  constitute  the  offence.  (See 
Burglary.  )  In  the  law  of  real  estate,  E.  is  the  taking  actual 
possession  of  land.  A  writ  of  E.  was  a  common-law  action, 
now  disused,  to  recover  the  possession  of  land  from  one  who 
wrongfully  withheld  it.  Any  going  upon  the  land  of  another 
is  often  termed  an  E.,  and  unless  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  owner  is  in  most  instances  unlawful  and  a  trespass. 

En'voy  [from  the  Fr.  enroyer,  to  "  send  "  (that  is,  to 
"put  or  start  on  the  way"),  from  en,  "in"  or  "on,"  and 
voie,  "way"],  a  person  sent  on  any  mission,  but  particu- 
larly one  sent  on  business  to  a  foreign  court :  a  diplomatic 
minister  of  the  second  order.  Beside  the  ordinary  E..  there 
is  a  class  of  diplomatists  styled  E.  extraordinary  and  min- 
isters plenipotentiary,  who  in  U.  S.  diplomacy  rank  next  be- 
low ambassadors  and  next  above  ministers  resident.  They 
are  now  accredited  to  the  following  nations  :  G.  Brit.,  Fr", 
Rus.,  Ger.,  Aus.,  It.,  Sp.,  Chi.,  Brazil,  Mex.,  Peru,  and  Chih. 

Eny'o  [Gr.  'Ervui],  the  goddess  of  war  in  the  Gr.  mythol- 
ogy.   (See  Bellona.) 

Enzlna,  en-thee'nah  (or  Encina),  de  la  (Juan),  a 
Sp.  poet,  b.  1468.  In  1496  he  pub.  a  vol.  containing  several 
comedies  and  odes  and  a  poem.  He  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Sp.  theatre.  Among  his  best  dramas  is 
Placida  y  Mctorktno.     D.  1534. 

E'ocene  [from  the  Gr.  >jui9  "  dawn,"  and  Kaii-ds,  "  re- 
cent;"  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  dawn  of  the  cenozoic  period], 
in  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  the  lower  tertiary  sti*ata,  and 
originally  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  a  few  faint  dawn- 
ings  of  living  species  of  fo.ssils.  The  E.  beds  occupy  small 
areas  compared  with  the  older  formations.  They  contain 
many  fossils  of  vertebrates,  mollusks,  radiata,  etc.  In  Amer. 
the  E.  strata  form  a  belt  extending  from  N.  J.  around,  par- 
allel with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  to  the  Miss.,  and  are 
represented  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  by  estuary  and 
fresh-water  deposits  of  Wyo.  Terr.,  etc.  On  the  W.  coast  the 
E.  has  not  been  distinctly  recognized.  In  E.  Amer.  the  E. 
strata  are  divided  into  several  beds,  which  contain  numer- 
ous fossils,  mostly  marine  mollusks.  but  aLso  include  some 
gigantic  vertebrates,  as  Zexiglodon  cetoides,  70  ft.  in  length, 
and  Carcharodon  megalodon,  a  shai'k  of  which  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  6  inches  long.  Like  the  flora  of  the  European 
E.,  they  indicate  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  climate.  The  E. 
beds  of  Wyo.  have  furnished  the  remains  of  a  group  of 
mammals,  which  are  thought  by  R-of.  Marsh  to  form  a  new 
order,  which  he  has  named  "  Dinocerata."  The  largest  of 
these  (Dinoceras  7mrabili8)  had  the  bulk  of  an  elephant,  and 
was  provided  with  3  pairs  of  horns  and  a  pair  of  great  sabre- 
like canine  teeth. 

Eon  de  Beaumont,  d',  da-on  deh  bo-mon'  (Charles 
Genevieve  Louis  Auguste  Andre  Timothee),  called  Chev- 
alier d'Eon,  a  Fr.  diplomatist,  b.  at  Tonnere  Oct.  .5, 
1728.  He  was  employed  in  a  mission  to  Rus.  175.5,  and  served 
as  capt.  in  the  F^-.  army  1759.  About  1761  he  became  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  in  Lond.,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of 
that  office.  He  remained  in  Eng.  for  many  yrs.,  during 
which  much  sensation  was  excited  by  a  report  that  he  was 
a  female.  He  returned  to  Fi*.  in  1777,  after  which  he  wore 
the  female  dress,  in  compliance,  it  is  said,  with  the  order  of 
the  king.    D.  May  21,  1810. 

E'os  [Gr.  'Huis,  the  "dawn"],  in  Gr.  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  a  sister  of  Helios  (the  sun)  and  the 
wife  of  Tithonus.  She  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  Aurora,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning. 

Eosine,  an  artificial  dyestuff.    See  Phthalic  Acid. 

Eotvos,  or  Eoetvoes  (Joseph),  Freiuerr  von,  a  Hun- 
garian author  and  statesman,  b.  at  Buda  Sept.  3,  1813,  was 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pesth.  About  the  age  of  20  he  produced 
Revenge,  a  tragedy,  and  2  successful  comedies.  His  Carthu- 
sian, a  novel,  was  generally  admired.  He  also  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  political  writer  and  orator.  He  was  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  1848,  but  he  resigned  the  same  yr. 
In  1865  became  ed.  of  a  political  paper.  In  1867  he  was  again 
appointed  minister  of  public  instruction.    D.  Feb.  2,  1871. 

Eozo'on  [from  the  Gr.  ^ws,  "dawn,"  and  iii>ov,  "ani- 
mal," implying  an  animal  existing  at  the  dawn  of  creation], 
according  to  Dawson  and  Carpenter,  the  oldest  animal,  its 
remains  having  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada,  and  referred  to  the  Foraminifera.  By  others  the 
cn-ganic  character  of  E.  is  denied. 

E'pact  [Gr.  en-aKTos,  "added,"  from  knayia,  to  "bring 
to"],  the  excess  of  the  mean  solar  month  (the  12th  part  of 
a  tropical  yr.)  over  the  mean  lunar  synodical  month,  or 
mean  lunation  ;  i.  e.  inasmuch  as  the  mean  lunation  is  less 
than  the  mean  solar  month,  the  E.  is  properly  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  foi-mer  to  bring  it  up,  or  make  it  equal, 
to  the  latter.  I*ractically,  in  the  Ch.  calendar,  however, 
tlie  E.  is  the  number  of  days  which  intervene  between  the 
end  of  the  ecclesiastical  yr.  in  Dec.  and  the  first  day  of  Jan. 
succeeding ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  E.  is  the 
age  of  the  moon,  estimated  in  entire  days,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  yr.  According  to  the  definition  given  first  above, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  E.  must  increase  from  month  to 
month,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar 
this  monthly  increase  is  not  considered  ;  the  entire  increase 
for  each  yr.  being  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
yr.  This  calendar  is  extremelv  artificial,  the  calendar  moon 
being  a  sort  of  fiction  of  which  the  periods  only  approxi- 
mately correspond  with  those  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  ; 
so  that  the  calendar  months  and  the  true  or  mean  astronom- 
ical lunar  months  rarely  begin  or  end  exactly  together.  In 
the  reckoning  of  the  E.  the  following  arbitrary  assumptions 
are  made  :  1.  The  mean  synodical  month  is  29i^  days  long 
(it  is,  in  fact,  44  minutes  2.84  seconds  longer).  2.  The  lunar 
yr.  consists  of  12  lunar  months,  or  354  days.  3.  The  solar 
yr.  is  always  365  days  (it  is  really  5  hours  48  minutes  46.05444 
seconds  longer).  4.  The  calendar  months  are  alternately 
30  days  and  29  days  long.    Thus,  the  first  day  of  the  2d 
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eoole<iastioal  month  is  the  31st  of  Jan.  ;  the  tirst  day  of  the 
3d  eoclesiasiioal  month  is  the  1st  of  .Mar.  :  of  tlie  4th.  Mar. 
31st :  of  the  5th.  Apr.  -.Xtth.  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  last  day  of 
the  lunar  \t.  is  Dec.  A>th :  so  tliat  if  new  moon  occurs  at 
the  hegiinu'nK  of  the  civil  \t.  exactly,  the  E.  at  the  beginning 
.if  the'  next  civil  vr.  is  11.  In  another  >t.  this  E.  %\nll  be 
iloubled.  and  become  'ii :  and  at  the  end  of  a  3d  it  will  be  m 
days,  or  more  than  a  month  :  so  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  the 
moon  will  be  somewhat  advanced  in  a  id  lunation.  The 
completed  lunation  is  coiuited  *J  days,  and  the  E.  is  thus 
reduced  to  3  davs  at  the  befrinning  of  the  4th  yr.  The  month 
thus  passed  over,  or  dropped,  is  called  an  einbolismic  month. 
\s  the  E.  accumulate.  6  such  embolismic  months  of  30  days 
each  are  dropped  :  and  finally  we  reach  a  point  where  the 
E  is  •».  which  we  consider  to  be  a  complete  embolismic 
month  also,  and  drop  it :  so  that  the  next  following  yr.  be- 
irins  with  the  E.  0.  like  the  first.  This  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  vr..  so  that  in  every  cycle  of  19  yrs.  the  E.  recur  in 
the  same  order.  (For  the  more  fidl  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  same  title  in  ./."*■  Univ.  Vyc.)       F.  A.  P.  Bak.nakd. 

EpaminOll'daS    [Gr.    'E,na.it.iLViav&a.<;   or  "ETra.iLivt>iv&a.<;.    a 

(ir.  statesman  and  treu..  b.  at  Thebes  about  418  b.  c.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  retirement  and  study.  In  :385  he 
served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  after 
which  he  passed  manv  vrs.  in  private  hfe.  He  was  one  of  j 
the  deputies  sent  by  Thebes  in  371  b.  c.  to  a  cong.  of  the  Gr. 
states,  in  which  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Sparta.  War 
ensued  between  Sparta  and  Thebes :  E.  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Theban  army,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  July  6.  -371  b.  c.  owing  his  success  part- 
ly to  his  novel  manoeuvres  and  combinations.  He  invaded 
Peloponnesus  in  W3.  and  marched  agamst  Sparta,  which 
was  defended  with  success.  He  commanded  the  Theban 
armv  which  defeated  the  Spartans  at  :Mantinea  July  3,  -362  : 
B.  c.[  but  he  was  kiUed  in  this  action.  i 

Epee,  de  I',  deh  la-pa'  iCharles  Michel*.  Abbe,  a  Fr.  I 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  b.  at  Versailles  Nov.  3.5.  1712. 
He  was  a  Jausenist  preacher,  and  for  some  time  canon  at  : 
Troyes.  About  1755  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  in-  I 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  is  said  to  have  been  \ 
the  first  who  used  the  lang.  of  signs  in  their  education,  on  | 
which  subiect  he  wrote  several  treatises.    D.  Dec.  i3,  1789.     \ 

Epeiras.    See  Epikus. 

E'pbab,  a  Heb.  measure  of  capacity  containing  27.83  I 
pints,  or  3  Eng.  pecks  and  3  pints. 

Ephemer'Idse  [Gr.  e>iiJMepo9.  "■  lasting  for  a  day"],  a 
family  of  neuroptera  allied  to  the  dragon-flies,  and  with  a 
long,  slender  body  provided  with  two  or  three  caudal  fil-  ' 
aments,  the  hind  wings  much  smaller  than  the  front,  and  ' 
the  mouth  parts  rudimentary.  In  the  larva  and  pupa  states 
they  live  nearly  a  yr.  or  even  more  in  the  water,  but  their 
exi.stence  in  the  perfect  state  is  very  brief.  They  are  used 
by  anglers  as  bait,  and  are  known  as'  may  flies. 

Epbeni'erls  [Gr.  iivf^epi^.  a  "  diary ""].  Astrouoniieal 
Eplienieris,  Nautical  AIniaiiac.  Ephenitris  and 
almanac  are  applied  to  2  distinct  classes  of  publications. 
An  almanac  is  usually  an  annual  which  gives  a  calendar  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  yr.,  with  the 
dates  of  festivals  and  fasts  and  other  days  of  special  com- 
memoration, and  for  each  day  or  some  longer  interval  the 
times  of  passing  the  meridian  and  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  prin.  planets,  and  their  places  in  the 
zodiac,  together  with  the  pha.ses  of  the  moon  and  the  times 
of  eclipses  and  other  important  astronomical  phenomena. 
With  these  is  combined  a  variety  of  other  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  object  of  the  publication. 

An  E.  of  a  fixed  star  is  a  table  of  its  apparent  right  ascension 
and  declination  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  An  E.  of  a  prima- 
ry body  of  the  solar  system  gives  for  each  day.  or  for  some 
regular  longer  or  shorter  interval,  its  direction  and  distance 
from  the  earth  or  sun,  or  both.  The  apparent  semi-diameter, 
horizontal  parallax,  phases,  and  degree  of  briUiancy  may 
also  be  given  at  stated  intervals.  The  ephemerides  of  sat- 
eUites  give  their  positions  with  reference  to  their  primaries, 
with  their  occultations,  eclipses,  and  transits. 

An  astronomical  E.  is  a  collection  of  ephemerides  for  a 
particular  yr.  or  a  series  of  yrs..  with  the  times  of  ecUpses, 
occultations,  and  other  astronomical  phenomena,  or  the 
means  of  determining  them.  The  more  complete  works  of 
this  kind  are  intended  to  furnish  the  astronomical  observer, 
whether  at  an  observatory,  in  the  field  of  a  survey,  or  at  sea. 
with  all  the  data  relating  to  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
some  of  the  prin.  fixed  stars,  which  he  needs  to  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  his  work.  From  the  design  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  special  adaptation  of  portions  to  the  wants 
of  navigators,  they  are  also  called  "nautical  almanacs." 
Although  prepared  for  a  jiarticular  meridian,  they  can  read- 
ily be  adapted  to  any  other  by  interpolating  for  the  differ- 
ence of  Ion.  or  of  the  local  times  of  the  2  meridians.  [From 
oriq.art.  in  J.'s  Umu-.  Ci/c,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin.] 

Eplie'sians.  The  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the, 
wa-s  written  probably  in  the  yr.  61  or  (52.  during  the  apostles 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  about  the  same  time  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Of  the  manv  commentaries 
which  have  been  written,  those  of  Harless  t'Ger. »  and  Eadie 
•  Scotch  I  are  among  the  best. 

Eph'esuB  [Gr.  "E^eco<;\.  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian 
confederation,  on  the  river  Cayster.  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Scala  Nova  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
earliest  traditions  connect  it  with  the  birthplace  of  the 
goddess  Diana.  Amazons  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
priestes-ses  of  Artemis  i Diana',  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  | 
Hercules  founded  a  city  in  the  Epliesian  terr.  b.  c.  12.50.  An- 
droclus  the  Athenian  ib.  c.  ]044i  drove  out  the  inhabs.  and 
established  a  Gr.  colony.  E.  increased  in  importance  with 
the  culture  of  the  worship  of  Diana,  became  the  chief  mart 
of  Asia  and  the  metropolis,  and  was  in  turn  ruled  bv  tv- 
rants,  oligarchies,  and  republics.  It  paid  tribute  to  Per.  for 
2  centuries  from  the  time  of  Cvrus  (b.  c.  5o8-.529)  to  Darius 


ni.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  temple  of 
Diana,  which  was  burned  by  Eratostmtus  in  b.  c.  356.  The 
Roms.  finally  possessed  themselves  of  this  and  other  cities 
in  A.sia  Minor  ib.  c.  41i.  and  under  Ca-sar  Augustus  and  the 
succeeding  emps.  E.  was  rebuilt.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Goths  A.  D.  262.  The  temple  was  then  destroyed,  and  from 
that  time  the  citv  declined  in  importance.  The  explorations 
directed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wood  for  the  Brit.  govt,  from  1863 
to  1874  resulted  in  vei-y  important  discoveries  :  462  Gr.  and 
Lat.  inscriptions  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  remains  of 
the  famous  temple  were  discovered  22  ft.  below  the  present 
surface.  He  found  remains  of  3  temples  which  were  built 
successively  on  the  same  site.  N.  E.  of  the  city  the  founda- 
tions and  some  of  the  cellar  walling  of  the  temple  buUt  b.  c. 
500  were  found.  Four  ft.  above  the  pavement  of  this  tem- 
ple was  fotmd  the  pavement  of  the  one  burned  by  Eratos- 
tratus,  and  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  of  the  last  temple 
was  found  7  ft.  6  inches  above  the  most  anc.  of  these  3. 
The  last  temple  was  164  ft.  wide,  ^i  ft.  long,  with  100  columns 
in  the  peristyle :  36  of  these  were  sculptured  with  figures 
life-size,  some  of  the  columns  having  as  many  as  10  figures 
in  their  cu-cumference.  The  large  theatre  was  495  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  seated  24..500  persons.  The  Odeon  was  153  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  seated  2300  persons.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  I'nir.  ('y(..  by  John  T.  Wood.] 

Ephial'tes,  a  famous  giant  in  the  Gr.  mythology,  said 
to  have  been  a  .son  of  Neptune. 

Eph'od  [from  the  Heb.  aphad.  to  "put  on'"],  a  Jewish 
lube  or  tunic  wora  originally  by  the  high  priest,  afterward 
by  all  priests.  The  E.  of  the  high  priest  had  a  breastplate 
attached  to  it  containing  12  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  12  tribes. 

Eph'ori,  or  Eph'ors  [Gr.  e<i>opoi  (slng.  c<i«opos.  from  inL 
"on"  or  "over."  and  opioj.  to  '"see"!:  Lat.  ephori],  the 
title  of  magisti"ates  in  many  of  the  states  of  anc.  Gr.  In 
Sparta  they  exercised  supreme  power.  They  were  5  In 
number,  and  w-ere  elected  for  1  >t.  fiom  the  body  of  the 
rtiling  caste.  Beside  their  judicial  authority,  they  exercised 
a  control  over  the  functions  of  the  kings  and  the  senate, 
negotiated  treaties,  and  possessed  nearly  aU  the  executive 
power  of  the  govt. 

E'phraem  (<>r  Ephraim)  the  Syrian  [Lat.  Ephra'mui 
Sy'rus],  an  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  b.  probably  about  308 
.Ad.,  at  Nisibis,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  w-as  a  zealous  opponent 
01  Arianism,  became  a  hei-mit.  in  the  prime  of  life,  lived  in 
a  cave  near  Edessa.  and  was  venerated  as  a  saint  and  a 
jirophet.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  numerous  reUgious  works, 
among  which  are  hymns  and  commentaries  on  Script. 
D.  about  373  a.  d. 

E'phraim,  one  of  the  Heb.  patriarchs,  the  second  son 
of  Joseph,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  teiT.  of  the  tribe  extended  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  bounded  N.  by  Mauasseh.  S.  by 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  and  was  about  55  m.  from  E.  to  W.  by 
70  from  N.  to  S. 

Epichar'inns  [Gr.  E^ixapMos].  a  Gr.  poet  and  philos.. 
b.  m  the  island  of  Cos  about  WO  b.  c.  was  a  pupil  of  Pythago- 
i-as :  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  hfe  at  Syracuse. 
He  wrote,  beside  dramas,  treatises  on  philos..  mythology, 
etc.    His  works  are  not  extant.     D.  about  4-50  b.  c. 

Ep'io  Po'etry,  or  The  Ep'os,  is  that  class  of  poetry 
which  relates  the  hist,  of  a  series  of  events.  It  is  chiefly  of 
a  narrative  nature,  in  a  wider  sense.  E.  P.  comprises  the 
ballad,  the  romance,  and  even  the  fable,  but  in  its  more 
limited  use  it  may  simply  denote  the  popular  legends  and 
tales  of  a  nation  or  tribe  "which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
i-anged.  Of  the  Gr.  epics.  2  oidy,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
have  come  dow^l  to  us.  UntU  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Homer  was  regarded  as  the  original  author  of  these  epics. 
But  in  1795  F.  A.  Wolf  broached  the  theory  that  the  so 
called  poems  of  Homer  were  not  the  work  of  one,  but  of 
many  poets.  They  appear  to  be.  to  some  extent  at  least, 
a  collection  of  Gr."  legends  and  tales,  arranged  by  the  mas- 
ter-mind of  a  gi-eat  poetic  genius.  A  similar  origin  must  be 
predicated  for  the  Hindoo  epics  Ramayaua  and  Jlafu'ibhii- 
ratci,  the  Shah  Xamth  of  the  Per.  Firdousee.  the  Finnish 
Kalerala.  and  the  Ger.  yibi/i/ngen.  The  origin  of  the  epic  in- 
dicates what  must  be  its  character.  As  the  poetical  sum- 
mation of  the  popular  legends  of  a  race,  it  will  embody 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  picture,  tak- 
ing from  the  primitive  hist,  a  prommeut  fact  as  a  central 
figure  aroimd  which  the  separate  legends  are  grouped.  A 
modified  form  of  the  epic  has  been  attempted  by  single 
poets,  as  by  Virgil  and  Lucan.  and  in  more  modem  times  oy 
Dante.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Camoens.  Milton,  and  Klopstock. 
I  See  Zimmermaxn.  I'tUrdtii  Begriffdi*  Fj>os.) 

Epiete'tus  [Gr.  ■ETmcTijTo?],  an  eminent  Stoic  philos..  b. 
at  Hierapolis.  in  Phrjgia.  about  00  a.  d.  He  w as  in  his  youth 
a  slave  at  Rome,  bin  became  a  freedman :  was  banished 
from  Rome  by  Domitian  in  89  a.  d.,  after  w  hich  he  lived  at 
Nicopohs  in  Epirus.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  philos.  His  disciple  Arrian  collected  his  maxims 
and  doctrines  in  4  books,  and  a  Manual  dy^tLpiStovt  of  his 
philosophic  precepts.     iSee  Farrar,  ■'itikers  a/ttr  God.) 

Epicure'an  Philos'ophy,  a  system  ot  philosophical 
teacliing  which  took  its  name  from  Epicurus  (3:37-270  b.  c.i, 
its  founder.  It  originated  m  a  reaction  against  the  teach- 
ings of  Socrates  and  his  followei-s.  Throughout  the  period 
of  Gr.  decline  and  the  last  ages  of  republican  Rome  it  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence,  which  was  perpetuated  through 
the  davs  of  the  Rom.  empire,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Stoicism  and  of  Christianitv.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it 
ahvavs  remained  substantially  as  Epicurus  left  it.  The 
writings  of  Epicurus  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  frag- 
ments chieflv  preserved  bv  Cicero.  Seneca,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius.  but  the  sublime  poem  uf  Lucretius,  IM  Rerum 
Xalt/iii.  is  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  Epicurus. 

In  theol..  Epicureanism  was  essentially  atheism.  The 
gods  were  eternal,  immutable,  and  entirely  unconscious  of 
human  affairs.    Human  responsibility  for  wrong-doing  was 
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consequently  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  highest  posi- 
tive duty  was  made  to  be  the  pursuit  of  pleasure— not  neces- 
sarily sensual  enjovmeut,  for  Epicurus  himself  taught  that 
repose  was  the  highest  pleasure.  Whatever  the  virtues  of 
Epicurus  mav  have  been,  the  results  of  his  system  of  etliics 
were  thoroughlv  bad.  The  moral  corruption  of  anc.  Gr. 
and  Rome  was  in  part  the  fruit  of  this  system.  The  genial 
temper,  the  elegant  habits  of  life,  and  the  moral  indiffer- 
ence exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Horace  were  among  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  effects  of  the  widespread  Epicure- 
an teachings.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  Epicurean- 
ism produced  not  one  thoroughly  admirable  character  in 
anc.  hist.  The  phys.  doctrine  taught  by  Epicurus  and  Lu- 
cretius was  not  unlike  that  of  certain  modern  evolutionists. 
They  held  that  matter  is  uncreated,  indestructible,  and  that 
all  material  tilings  were  self-evolved,  viithout  a  supervising 
or  directing  intelligence.  (.See  Gassendi,  Syutaqma  Philos- 
ophuf  Epiciiri.  and  Henxe's  Epicure  in  the  Dictionnaire  des 
Scieni-es  Philoxophiques.) 

Eplcu'rus  [Gr.  'Ettikoupos],  aGr.  philos.,  the  founder  of 
the  Epicurean  sect,  b.  in  the  island  of  Samos  in  33"  (or,  as 
some  say,  341)  b.  c.  He  travelled  in  Ionia,  and  opened  a 
school  at  Mitylene,  where  he  tauglit  new  doctrines.  About 
the  yr.  306  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  a 
garden  and  founded  a  celebrated  school  of  philos.  He  was 
verj^  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  gained  a  great  number  of 
disciples.  He  recognized  pleasure  as  the  chief  good,  but 
taught  that  the  gods  live  in  a  state  of  passionless  ti-anquilli- 
ty,  and  give  no  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  on  ethics,  natural  philos.,  etc.,  which  are 
not  extant,  but  several  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Our  knowledge  of  his  doctrines  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  Lucretius  in 
his  poem  De  Eerutn  Natura.    D.  270  b.  c. 

Ep'icycle  [Gr.  iwi,  '"upon,"  and  kOkAos,  a  "circle"].  In 
anc.  astron.,  the  alternate  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of 
the  planets  were  explained  by  supposing  each  planet  to 
move  uniformly  around  a  circle  whose  centre  was  earned 
uniformly  around  a  second  circle.  The  first  of  these  circles 
was  called  the  epicycle,  and  the  second  the  deferent. 

Eplcy'clold  [Gr.  en-t,  "upon,"  kukAos," circle,"  eiSo?, 
"form"].  If  one  circle  is  rolled  along  a  second  circle  on 
its  convex  side  (both  being  in  the  same  plane),  the  curve 
generated  by  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  first 
circle  is  an  epicycloid.  The  curve  generated  by  any  other 
point  in  the  plane  oi  the  rolling  circle  is  an  epitrochoid.  Both 
the  E.  and  the  epitrochoid  belong  to  a  class  of  curves  called 
roulettes. 

Epidaniiius.    See  DrR.\zzo. 

Epidau'rus  [Gr.  'ETrtSaupos],  an  anc.  town  of  Gr.,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  on  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
about  4.5  m.  S.  W.  of  Athens.  It  was  an  independent  state, 
and  possessed  a  small  terr.  called  Epidaiiria.  As  early  as 
600  B.  c.  it  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  derived  importance  from  its  temple  of 
^sculapius,  5  m.  from  the  town,  which  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  the  Hellenic  states.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  theatre,  370  ft.  in  diameter,  which  are  said  to 
be  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  in  Gr.  Once  in  4 
yrs.  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honor  of  ^sculapius. 

Kpiscrani.     See  Appendix. 

Ep'ilepsy  [h&t. epilepsia;  Gr.e7riArn/(ta, from €7rt,  "upon," 
and  Aap.^dru),  to  "  take,"  to  "  seize  "],  a  disease  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  which  there  are  occasional  seizures'or  fits 
of  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  usually  as- 
sociated with  convulsions,  which  become  clonic,  and  finally 
impede  respiration.  The  attack  may  last  from  2  to  20  min- 
utes, and  is  followed  by  exhaustion  and  sleep.  In  other 
cases,  called  j)e(it  mul  (Pr.  for  "little  sickness  "■),  the  loss  of 
consciousness  is  but  momentary,  and  there  is  no  convulsion 
or  falling  dow^l,  as  in  ordinary  attacks.  When  occurring  in 
childhood,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  it 
may  after  a  time  be  spontaneously  cured.  It  is  sometimes 
hereditary,  and  often  is  caused  by  various  excesses,  by  blows 
on  the  head,  or  by  excessive  fright.  During  the  paroxysm, 
place  the  patient  where  he  cannot  hurt  himself,  loosen  his 
clothing,  and  give  him  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Between  the 
paroxysms  the  patient  should  avoid  all  excesses  of  eating, 
of  drinking,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Systematic  exercise  and 
gymnastics  are  often  beneficial.  Nutritious  food,  with 
avoidance  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  stimulants,  is  usually  ad- 
visable. Of  meds.,  the  bromides  of  potassium  and  of  am- 
monium are  useful  in  warduig  off  the  attacks,  and  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  bromides  for  a  term  of  1  or  2  yrs.  will 
effect  a  cure  in  many  cases.  Tonics,  such  as  iron,  arsenic, 
and  quinia,  are  useful  in  special  cases,  but  in  others  are 
apparently  worse  than  useless.  E.  D.  Hudson. 

Epliiiacliiis.    See  Plume-Bird. 

Epinieii'Ides*  [Gr.  ■E7rt;i;Lei'i6,,s].  a  Gr.  poet  and  prophet, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  flourished  about  600  b.  c.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  fell  asleep  in  a  cave,  and  awaked 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  50  yrs. ,  with  a  large  increase  of 
wisdom  and  inspiration. 

Epime'theiis  [Gr.  'ETi-t^Lijeevs],  in  the  Gr.  mythology, 
was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Prometheus  and  the  hiisband  of 
Pandora.    His  name  signifies  "  afterthought." 

Epipltaiiia.    See  H.\math. 

Epiplia'iilus  [(ir.  'ETri^ii/ios],  Saint,  b.  at  Eleutherop- 
olis,  in  Pal.,  about  310  a.  d.  He  was  ed  in  Egypt,  where  he 
imbibed  ascetic  notions,  and  \\'as  afterward  a  disciple  of 
Hilarion.  In  ;367  he  became  bp.  of  Constant  ia  in  Cyprus. 
He  was  an  adversary  of  Origen.  and  co-operated  with  those 
who  deposed  chrysostom.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  here- 
sies, entitled /"'//"v/i^/wj,  which  is  important  for  the  hist,  of 
the  anc.  Chr.  Ch.    D.  402  a.  d. 

Epiph'any  [Gr.  'E7ri(|)ai'eia,  from  en-i,  "on,"  "over," 
"before,"  and  <^aivoii.ai.,  to  "appear;"  Lat.  Epiphani'd],  a 
festival  celebrated  the  12th  day  after  Christmas  (Jan.  6),  to 
commemorate  4  events  :  (1)  Christ's  baptism  ;  (2)  his  birth  ; 
(3)  his  manifestation  to  the  magi ;   (4)  the  manifestation  of 


his  divinity  in  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Later,  especially  in  the 
W.  Ch.,  it  popularly  commemorated  the  visit  of  the  3  wise 
men  to  the  infant  Jesus.  The  eve  of  E..  called  "  Twelfth 
Niglit  '■  in  Eng.  and  "  Three  Kings'  Night "  in  Ger.,  was  an- 
ciently a  great  popular  festival. 

Ep'lphyte  [Gr.  kni,  -  upon,"  and  <i>vT6v,  a  "  plant '"], 
plants  which  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
derive  their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  air,  whence  the 
popular  name  of  air-plant.  They  are  found  generally  in  trop- 
ical countries.  The  orchideous  E.  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses, many  of  them  being  of  great  beauty. 

Epl'rus,  or  Epel'rus  [Gr.  'Hn-etpos,  a  country  of  anc. 
Gr. ,  bounded  E.  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  S.  by  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  corresponds  to  the  S.  portion 
of  the  modern  Albania,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  which 
in  all  ages  has  been  occupied  by  semi-civilized  and  robber 
tribes,  called  Epirofs  or  Epirofes.  The  most  celebrated  king 
of  E.  was  P>Trhus  (d.  272  b.  c),  who  waged  war  against  the 
Roms.  in  It.  E.  became  a  Rom.  prov.  in  168  b.  c,  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1466  a.  d. 

Epls'copal  Chiireli,  The  Prot'estant,  or  "The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," a  name  assumed  to  distinguish  it  from  those  Chrs. 
who  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  and  from  those 
who  reject  the  authority  of  bps.  This  Ch.  is  the  descendant 
of  that  branch  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  which  was  established  in 
the  N.  Amer.  colonies  in  the  17th  century.  The  Eng.  adven- 
turers of  that  and  the  preceding  age  carried  their  national 
religion  with  them,  and  introduced  it  wherever  they  gained 
a  footing.  Without  tracing  the  hist,  of  the  Ch.  through  the 
colonial  period,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  had  in  the 
yr.  1766  gained  a  respectable  position.  It  had  been  all  along 
obliged  to  contend  with  injudicious  friends.  The  attempts 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  procure  bps.  for 
Amer.  had  failed,  and  the  Ch.  was  necessarily  crippled  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  The  want  of  bps.  threw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  up  a  native  ministry.  Young 
men  who  sought  holy  orders  were  obliged  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Eng.  to  be  ordained.  The  smallpox  in  the  18th  century 
was  the  scourge  of  the  colonists  who  visited  Eng.  ;  and  this 
disease  carrieo  off  many  of  the  youths  of  Amer.  The  devo- 
tion of  colonial  churchmen,  however,  to  their  religion  con- 
tinued firm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionaiy  war  there  were  in 
the  Middle  and  E.  States  about  80  parochial  clergymen. 
These  gentlemen  were  for  the  most  part  dependent  for 
their  support  upon  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  This  society  withdrew  its  gifts  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  In  other  respects  the  conclusion  of  peace 
left  the  Ch.  in  a  depressed  condition.  Many  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  had  adhered  to  the  Crown  during  the  struggle,  and 
at  its  close  withdrew  themselves  to  Eng.  The  peace  was 
soon  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  trie  landed  endow- 
ments of  the  Ch.  in  Va.  TheCli.  was  poor,  and  its  prospects 
were  not  hopeful.  Two  important  measures  were  neces- 
saiy— to  obtain  an  episcopate,  and  to  promote  a  closer  union 
between  the  chs.  in  the  several  States.  The  first  was  neces- 
sary to  the  existence,  the  second  to  the  well-being,  of  the 
Ch.  A  few  clergymen  from  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  and  Pa.  met  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  take  measures  for  i-eviviug  an  old 
society  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the 
clergy.  They  discussed  the  condition  of  the  Ch.  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  larger  meeting  to  be  held  soon  after- 
ward in  New  Y'ork,  to  which  representatives  of  the  laity 
were  to  be  invited.  This  meeting  did  little  more  than  lay 
down  certain  gen.  principles,  and  issue  a  call  for  a  similar 
meeting  to  be  held  the  next  yr.  in  Phila.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gen.  Convention,  which  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Ch.  in  the  V.  S.  The 
const,  of  this  body  required  it  to  consist  of  all  the  bps.  and 
of  4  clergymen  and  as  many  laymen  from  each  State.  All 
the  bps.  were  entitled  to  seats  e.v  officio ;  and  as  soon  as 
there  should  be  3  or  more  they  should  sit  in  a  separate 
house.  Every  act  was  to  receive  the  approbation  of  both 
houses.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Gen.  Convention  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  ordination  and  to  set  forth  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  also  directed  that  there 
should  be  a  convention  in  every  State,  consistmg  of  clergy 
and  laity.  This  const,  was  adopted  in  the  several  States. 
But  although  it  contemplated  the  presence  of  bps.,  there 
really  were  none  in  the  U.  S.  except  Bp.  Seabury,  bp.  of 
Conn,  and  R.  I.  The  rule  of  the  Ch.  requires  the  presence 
of  at  least  3  bps.  at  every  consecration.  Application  was 
therefore  made  in  1786  to  the  Eng.  bps.  in  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
William  White  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  chosen  to 
the  episcopate  in  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  After  a  conespondence 
between  some  of  the  most  learned  di\'ines  in  Eng.  and  the 
U.  S.,  in  which  the  principle  was  brought  out  that  "  this  Ch. 
does  not  intend  to  depart  from  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,"  it  was  agreed 
to.  proceed  with  the  consecration  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
they  were  consecrated  bps.,  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  1789,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Moore,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
other  bps.  The  Rev.  James  Madison  obtained  consecration 
in  1790  as  bp.  of  Va.  The  Ch.  has  extended  into  every  State 
and  TeiT.,  and  its  missionaries  have  penetrated  W.  Afr., 
Chi.,  and  Japan.  The  number  of  chs.  and  chapels  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2700.  There  is  a  gen.  theological  sem.  in 
the  citv  of  New  York,  and  there  are  divinity  schools  in 
Conn.,  b..  Pa.,  Mass.,  Wis.,  and  Minn.  Several  colls,  are 
connected  with  this  Ch.  in  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  Wis.,  and  N.  J. 
Tlie  Univ.  of  the  S.,  was  begun  a  few  yrs.  ago. 

The  doctrine  of  the  E.  Ch.  is  that  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  while 
it  continued  undivided.  The  relations  of  this  Ch.  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom  were  defined  by  the  bps.  who  met  in 
conference  at  Lambeth  in  1867,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  chs.  of  the  Anglican  communion.  One 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  with 
which  they  viewed  "the  divided  condition  of  the  flock  of 


Christ  throughout  the  world,"  and  to  record  their  convic- 
tion that  "uiiitv  will  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  main- 
taining the  faith  in  its  purity  ami  integrity,  as  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptui-es,  held  by  the  primitive  Ch.,  summed  up  by 
the  civeds,  and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  gen.  councils : 
and  bv  drawing  each  of  us  closer  to  our  common  Lord,  by 
giving  ourselves  to  much  prayer  and  intercession,  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  chanty  and  a  love  of  the  Lord's 
appearing."  The  E.  Ch.,  while  it  receives  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  does  not  throw  them 
open  to  the  varying  interpretations  of  every  man's  private 
judgment,  but  explains  them  by  the  aid  of  traditions  which 
It  believes  to  have  come  down  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
teachers  from  the  apostles  themselves,  by  the  creeds,  and 
by  the  definitions  of  Chr.  doctrine  made  by  the  gen. 
councils.  As  men  incline  toward  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  or  individual  .iudgment  on  the  other,  they  are  said  to 
be  High  Church  or  Low  Church.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
U/iir.  Ct/c.  f)i/  Rev.  B.  R.  Betts.] 

Eplsco'pius  (Si5iox>.  a  Dut.  di^ine  whose  original 
name  was  Bisschop.  b.  Jan.  1,  1583.  He  became  chief  cham- 
pion of  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants :  was  appomted 
prof,  of  theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden  in  1612,  but  was  ac- 
cused of  Sociniauism  and  was  banished  in  1618.  He  retired 
to  Ft.,  returned  to  Hoi.  inl6'.J6,  and  became  rector  of  a  coU. 
in  Amsterdam  in  16W.  His  prin.  works  are  the  Confession  of 
(/>e  Bfmoi).9t7-a>iU  -and  Iii.9tif>i(ion(S  Theolooiae.    D.  1W3. 

Epistle  e-pis'sl  [Lat.  epis'Ma ;  Gr.  eTrio-ToAij,  from 
e77i(7TeAAiu,  to  "seud  "],  literally,  a  thing  sent,  hence  a  letter. 
The  name  is  now  given  especially  to  the  21  canonical  E.  of 
the  N.  T.  The  writmgs  ascribed  to  the  so  called  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  for  the  most  part  epistolary  in  form.  Many  E., 
now  considered  spurious,  are  contained  in  ecclesiastical 
hist.  Among  these  are  some  attributed  to  Paul,  one  to 
Christ,  and  several  to  the  Vii-gin  Mary. 

Epis'tolse  Obscuro'runi  Virb'rum  [Lat.  for  "let- 
ters of  obscure  men"],  a  collection  of  satirical  lettei-s 
directed  against  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  They  were  pub.  in  .3  parts 
— the  first  at  Haguenau  (1.5151,  the  second  at  Bale  (1517),  and 
a  third  at  a  later  date.  They  were  probably  wTitten  jointly 
by  UWch  von  Hutten,  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  Buschius  and 
had  a  great  influence  against  papal  domination. 

Epizo'a  [Gr.  en-i,  "on,"  and  Cioov,  "animal"],  a  name 
given  to  animals  living  upon  the  skin  and  among  the  hairs  of 
other  animals,  as  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  mites,  etc.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  itch-mites,  are  Acarina— spiders  of  low  grade  of  de- 
velopment—but many  are  degraded  and  specialized  forms 
of  insects  allied  to  Diptera  and  Hemiptera,  while  the  ceta- 
ceans have  crustacean  E.  Almost  all  mammals  and  birds 
and  many  insects  are  infested  by  different  ordei-s  of  E.  The 
typical  E.  live  as  true  parasites  upon  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions of  the  animal  they  infest. 

Epfzotft'ic  [Gr.  en-i,  "  upon,"  and  iuiov,  an  "animal"],  a 
disease  which  attacks  the  lower  mammals,  or  any  one  species 
of  them.  The  so  called  E.  diseases  appear  to  attack  espe- 
cially the  domesticated  animals.  Some  attack  both  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Thus,  smallpox  affects  the  horse,  cow, 
and  sheep,  assuming  in  each  a  modified  form.  Among  the 
more  important  E.  diseases  are  the  rin(lerpest,  the  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  and  the  "  foot-and-mouth  disease  "  (all 
attacking  neat  cattle  i  :  the  remarkable  influenza  which 
attacked  hoi-ses  and  mules,  arising  in  Canada  Sept.  .30,  1872, 
and  rapidly  moving  S.  and  W.  over  the  whole  of  X.  Amer. ; 
tlie  scab,  foot-rot,  and  other  diseases  of  sheep.  Analogous  are 
the  "reds"  and  other  diseases  of  the  silkworm  which  iiave 
at  times  threatened  the  existence  of  the  silk  manufacture. 

E  Pla'ribus  L''naiu  [Lat.],  "  One  composed  of  many," 
the  motto  of  the  V.  S.,  consisting  of  manv  States  confeder- 
ated.—UVi-^/er.  [Lat.],  "One  of  many."  the  motto  of  the 
U.  S. ;  the  allusion  being  to  the  formation  of  one  federal 
govt,  out  of  several  independent  States.— ^\'orcister. 

After  the  Declaration  of  their  independence  by  the  States 
was  annoimced,  July  4,  1776,  and  before  the  adjournment  of 
that  day's  session,  it  was  resolved,  "That  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  be  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  device  for  a  seal  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  result  of  their  joint  work  was  the  present  seal  of  the 
U.  S.,  which  has  not  been  changed  since  its  first  adop- 
tion. The  6  sections,  or  quarterings,  upon  the  escutcheon  or 
shield  were  intended  to  denote  the  countries  (Eng.,  Scot., 
Ire.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Hoi.)  from  which  the  States  so  united  had 
been,  respectively,  chiefly  peopled.  The  motto  adopted  on 
this  seal,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  retained,  was  in- 
tended to  denote  the  character  of  the  federal  govt,  in  its 
formation,  as  stated  by  the  great  Amer.  lexicographei-s, 
Webster  andWorcester,  in  their  above  definitions.  From  the 
6  quarterings  on  the  shield,  with  the  necessary  7  attending 
spaces  outside  of  the  sections  or  quarterings,  arose  the  orig- 
inal 13  stripes,  as  they  are  called,  which  were  transferred  to 
the  flag  of  the  U.  in  1777.  The  stars  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  the  States,  while  the  origin  of  the  stripes 
was  the  quarterings  or  sections  of  the  shield,  as  stated. 

Alex.\xder  H.  Stephens. 

Ep'som,  a  market-to^vn  of  Eng.,  14  m.  by  R.  R.  S.  S.  W. 
of  Lond.  It  has  a  mineral  spring  containing  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which  derives  from  this  place  the  name  of  E.  salt 
L.  IS  famous  for  horse-races,  which  are  held  yearly  on  the 
Downs,  lU,  m.  S.  of  the  town.  The  races  last  4  davs.  one 
of  them  called  "Derby  Day,"  and  are  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  any  others  in  the  kingdom.    Pop.  6916. 

Ep'soni  Salt  [Lat.  innr/ne-niK  ■■•■iit/>/ni.i  {i.e.  "sulphate  of 
magnesia'');  (ier.  Schwefelmur'^  .l/</o'"f-/«].  the  magnesium 
sulphate,  a  salt,  when  pure,  containing  51. -iJ  per  cent,  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  wasf.irmeriv  manufactured  from 
the  waters  of  the  mineral  spring  of  Epsom,  Eng.  It  also 
exists  largely  in  sea-water.  In  It.  it  is  now  prepared  from  a 
schistose  rock,  in  Eng.  from  dolomite,  in  Pa.  and  Md.  from 
magnesite.  This  salt  is  used  in  med.  as  a  cathartic.  In  the 
household  it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  starch  :  mixed  with 
whitewash  it  gives  a  fine  pearly  whiteness  to  walls. 


Eqiia'tiou  [L&t.  (equa'tio,  ifqua're,  to  "make  equal"], 
in  algebra  and  the  calculus,  an  expression  denoting  that  i 
quantities  symbolically  expressed  are  equal.  The  sign  = 
placed  between  the  2  quantities  equated  denotes  this  rela- 
tion. Either  quantity  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  term,  or 
in  more  terms  than  one.  connected  bv  the  sign  -p  or  — .  The 
term  or  terms  on  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  first  member  of  the  E. :  the  term  or  terms 
on  the  right,  the  second  member.  In  analysis  there  occur  E. 
of  2  classes,  distinguished  as  algebraic  and  transcendental. 
Algebraic  E.  are  those  in  which  the  quantities  employed  are 
subjected  to  no  operations  but  the  operations  of  common 
algebra,  including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di- 
vision, and  involution  to  powers  or  evolution  of  roots,  ex- 
pressed by  constant  indices.  Transcendental  equations  are 
those  whereinto  relations  are  introduced  to  which  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  algebra  are  inadequate,  as  when  the 
exponents  of  powers  are  variable,  or  when  the  trigonomet- 
rical functions  of  variable  anules  enter  as  terms  or  factors. 
Such  relations  are  called  transcendental,  and  give  name  to 
the  equations  in  which  tliey  occur.  The  object  of  algebra- 
ic equations  is  usually  to  ascertain  the  value  of  some  un- 
known quantity  through  its  relations  to  other  quantities 
which  are  kno\^^l.  If  there  is  but  one  unknown  quantity, 
a  single  E.  will  suffice  for  the  solution.  If  there  are  2  or 
more,  there  must  be  as  many  E.  expressing  relations  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  there  are  unknown  quantities.  If 
the  number  of  independent  E.  is  smaller  than  the  number  of 
unknown  quantities,  the  prob.  to  which  they  belong  is  inde- 
terminate. It  can  then  be  made  determinate  by  forming  a 
sufficient  number  of  independent  E.  with  arbitrary-  condi- 
tions. If  the  number  of  independent  E.  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities,  the  prob.  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  belong  is  impossible.  In  this  case  some  of  the 
conditions  which  these  E.  express  are  incompatible  with 
each  other  ;  but  if,  after  eliminating  all  the  unknown  quan- 
tities from  them,  we  treat  the  constants  which  remain  as  if 
they  were  unknown— i.  e.,  make  them  arbitrary  constants — 
the  resolution  of  the  group  with  respect  to  these  will  show 
what  relations  they  must  have  to  each  other,  or  the  condi- 
tions which  must  exist,  in  order  to  render  the  original  set  of 
E.  determinate.  They  are  therefore  c&WeA  E.  of  conflition  ; 
which  term  is  generally  appUcable  to  all  E.  which  express 
I  necessary  relations  between  quantities,  without  any  regard 
to  their  absolute  value.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Eqna'tion  of  Time,  the  difference  between  apparent 
and  mean  solar  time.  An  apparent  solar  day  is  the  interval 
between  2  successive  culminations  of  the  sun  over  any 
meridian:  a  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  value  of  the  ap- 
parent solar  day  for  an  entire  year.  Apparent  solar  days 
are  unequal  for  2  reasons  :  the  frst  reason  is  that  the  sun's 
motion  in  its  orbit  is  not  uniform,  and  the  second  reason  is 
that  uniform  motion  in  the  orbit  would  not  give  uniform 
motion  in  the  equinoctial.  To  take  account  of  these  2 
causes  of  inequality,  astrons.  have  made  use  of  2  imaginary 
or  mean  suns  :  the  frst  sets  out  from  perigee  with  the  tra'e 
sun.  and  revolves  unifoi-mly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
returning  to  perigee  with  the  true  sun ;  the  second  sets  out 
from  the  vernal  equinox  with  the  first  and  revolves  uni- 
formly in  the  equinoctial,  returning  to  the  equinox  with 
the  first  mean  sun.  The  motion  of  the  first  mean  sim  takes 
account  of  the  true  sun's  iiregularity  of  motion  in  the 
ecliiJtic,  and  that  of  the  second  takes  accotmt  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  motion  of  the  first  with  respect  to  the  equinoctial. 
Time  as  determined  by  the  second  mean  sun  is  mean  .•'ofar 
time  ;  the  difference  between  it  and  apiKii-ent  solar  time  is  the 
E.  of  T.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Equa'tor  [Lat.  troxacequo,  to  "make equal "],  in  geog., a 
great  circle  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  in 
astron..  the  celestial  E.  is  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  whose  plane  coincides  ^vith  that  of  the  geographical 
equator. 

Equato'rial  Tel'escope,  a  telescope  mounted  so  as 
to  tuni  around  2  axes— one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  eciuator.  By  means  of  the  lat- 
ter the  telescope  may  be  set  to  any  declination,  and  by 
means  of  the  former,  around  which  the  telescope  is  turnei 
by  clock-work,  the  instrument  may  be  made  to  follow  a 
star  or  other  heavenly  body. 

Equatorial  Current.    See  CrKRENXs,  Marine. 

Eques'trian  Or'der  [Lat.  oi-'do  eqiies'tris  or  fq>iite-<:, 
the  plu.  of  e'ques.  a  "  horseman ''],  also  called  Kniglits, 
the  name  of  a  division  of  the  citizens  of  anc.  Rome.  Thev 
were  originally  a  military  organization,  and  formed  the  cav. 
of  the  Rom.  army.  Down  to  123  b.  c.  the  equites  foi-med 
simply  a  division  of  the  army,  and  were  composed  of  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  but  C.  Gracchus  in  that  yr.  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  instituted  a  new'  political  order 
called  ordo  equestris.  from  whom  all  the  j'idices  (judges* 
must  be  selected.  The  reform  of  Sulla  deprived  them  of 
the  sole  right  of  being  chosen  as  judices.  The  equites  also 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  officiating  as  jniblicani  or  farmers 
of  the  public  revenue.  According  to  Cicero,  these  publi- 
cani  "  comprised  the  flower  of  the  Rom.  chivalry,  the  orna- 
ment of  Rome,  the  firm  support  of  the  repubUc." 

Eq'uida*  [\.At.  eqitus.  "horse"],  a  family  of  perissodac- 
tyl  ungulates  whose  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  median  digit  and  hoof  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  lateral  ones,  the  elongated  jaws  and  molar 
teeth,  and  the  invaginated  incisors.  The  recent  species  be- 
long to  2  s^wer-A—Eqiius  and  Asinus.  A  number  of  species 
have  been  described  from  the  tertiary  and  quatemarj'  de- 
posits of  Amer.,  but  none  existed  in  the  New  World  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  Europeans.    (See  Horse.) 

Equinoctial.    See  Equinoxes. 

Equiiioe'tial  Points,  the  2  opposite  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect 
each  other.  These  points  do  not  retain  a  fixed  position  in 
relation  to  the  stars,  but  retrograde  from  E.  to  W.  witli  a 
slow  motion,  requiring  25,(XX)  yrs.  to  accomplish  a  complete 
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revolution.  This  motion  is  called  the  "precession  of  the 
equinoxes." 

E'quinoxes  [Lat.  (e'qiatg.  "equal,"  and  nor,  "nifcht"], 
the  times  at  which  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial— 2.  e.  the 
21st  of  Mar.  and  the  22d  of  Sept.  :  at  the  former  date  the  sun 
crosses  the  equinoctial  from  S.  to  N.,  and  at  the  latter  date 
it  crosses  from  X.  to  S.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the  rer- 
rtal,  and  the  second  is  called  the  aiUtimital  E.  At  the  E.  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal. 

Eqiiltes.    See  Equestrian  Order. 

Equity,  ek'we-te  [Lat.  (equitas,  "equality,"  "justice," 
from  ceqi/tis,  "just,"  "even,"  "equal"].  This  word  is  used 
to  indicate  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  Eng.  jurisprudence,  de- 
rived from  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the  rules  of  approved 
text-writers.  It  originated  in  the  same  gen.  way  as  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence  technically  called  "  common  law." 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  common  law  itself  when  considered  in  con- 
trast with  statutes.  When  Eng.  jurisprudence  had  assumed 
a  precise  and  fixed  character,  there  were  2  sets  of  tribunals, 
called  respectively  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  E. 
In  some  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  2  courts  was  concur- 
rent ;  in  others  the  E.  court  had  exclusive  authority,  as  in 
the  case  of  trusts.  The  courts  differed  in  3  prin.  respects  : 
2  of  these  were  in  matters  of  procedure,  while  the  third 
distinction  was  radical  and  substantial.  They  differ- 
ed as  to  the  mode  of  proof  and  of  trial,  anil  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  relief  granted.  The  first  two 
distinctions  have  been  largely  modified  in  this  country 
in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States.  In  these  law 
and  E.  are  administered  by  a  single  court  and  under  the 
same  system  of  pleading,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween an  action  at  law  and  a  suit  in  E.  Even  in  these 
States  the  difference  in  relief  still  continues.  When  the 
action  is  for  the  recovery  of  money  only,  or  of  specific  real 
or  personal  property,  a  writ  issues  to  the  sheriff  to  carry 
the  judgment  into  effect.  In  other  (or  E.)  actions,  as 
when  a  defendant  is  required  to  execute  or  cancel  a  written 
instrument,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  an  act,  the  order  of 
the  court  is  directed  to  him ;  and  if  he  wilfully  disobeys  it, 
he  may  be  punislied  for  contempt  of  court.  This  consolida- 
tion of  law  and  E.  was  fir.st  attempted  in  a  "code  of  pro- 
cedure" adopted  in  N.  Y.  in  1848.  This  has  been  substan- 
tially enacted  in  a  number  of  other  States,  and  has  had 
much  effect  upon  legal  opinion  in  Eng.  Courts  of  E.  have 
adopted  certain  maxims  which  have  had  a  large  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  system.  They  are  such  as  these  : 
11)  E.  follows  the  law  ;  (2)  He  who  comes  into  E.  must  come 
with  clean  hands  ;  (3)  He  who  asks  E.  must  do  E.  ;  (4)  Where 
the  equities  are  equal,  the  legal  title  must  prevail ;  (5) 
Equality  is  E.  ;  (6)  E.  regards  that  as  done  which  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  remedies  in  this  court  are  flexible  and  readily  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  most  liberal  rules 
prevail  as  to  parties.  Every  person  can  be  made  a  party 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  a  complete  determination  of 
the  matter  in  controversy.  The  court  has  power  to  prevent 
apprehended  injuries  to  property  by  means  of  an  injunc- 
tion, or  to  place  the  property  itself  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  its  own  officers,  termed  a  receiver,  until  the  rights  of  tlie 
parties  are  finally  established.  The  tendency  of  modern 
times  would  seem  to  be  to  blend  the  2  systems  of  common 
law  and  E.  jurisprudence  into  one,  when  the  common  law 
will  prevail  as  modified  by  the  mles  of  E.     T.  W.  Dwight. 

Eq'uity  of  Redenip'tioii,  the  right  which  the  owner 
of  mortgaged  property  has  to  redeem  it  after  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mortgage  has  been  broken.  A  mortgage  is  in 
form  a  conveyance  of  property,  with  a  provision  that  it 
shall  be  void  on  the  performance  by  the  maker,  within  a 
given  time,  of  a  certain  condition,  usually  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  ;  and  by  the  common  law,  if  the  condition  Is 
not  performed  the  conveyance  becomes  absolute,  and  the 
maker  of  the  mortgage,  called  the  mortgageor,  loses  all 
right  to  the  property.  But  the  Eng.  court  of  chancery,  an 
equity  tribunal,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  asserted 
its  power  to  remedy  this  hardship  by  compelling  the  mort- 
gagee to  give  up  the  land  on  payment  of  the  debt  with  in- 
terest. Tills  right  in  equity  to  redeem  the  property  after 
the  conveyance  has  become  absolute  at  law  has  in  modern 
times  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  estate  in  the  land,  and  can 
be  conveyed  or  mortgaged  or  devised  by  its  owner.  It 
passes  by  descent  to  his  heirs  ;  it  is  liable  "for  the  debts  of 
his  creditors,  and  can  be  sold  on  execution  against  him,  and 
is  subject  to  dower  and  courtesy.  This  right  to  redeem 
lasts  till  cut  off  by  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  which  is 
usually  effected  by  an  action  in  a  court  of  equity.  The  fore- 
closure may  result  in  giving  a  complete  title  to  the  mort- 
gagee (called  a  stiicf.  foreclosure),  or  it  may  result  in  a  sale 
of  the  premises  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the 
proceeds,  the  surplus  being  returned  to  the  mortgageor  or 
to  those  who  claim  under  him.  The  right  to  redeem  from 
the  mortgage  extends  to  all  who  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
land  under  the  mortgageor  after  the  making  of  the  mort- 
gage ;  and  all  such  persons  must  be  made  parties  to  a  pro- 
ceeding to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  otherwise  their  right  to 
redeem  will  not  be  affected.  Formerly,  unless  restrained  by 
some  clause  in  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagee  could  at  once 
take  possession  of  the  premises,  although  equity  com- 
pelled him  to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  upon  re- 
demption. Now,  however,  the  mortgageor  has  in  gen.  the 
right  of  possession  till  the  condition  is  broken,  and  in  some 
States  till  foreclosure,  except  when  after  default,  where  the 
security  is  inadequate,  a  receiver  is  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Equivalents,  Cliemical.  See  Elements,  Chemical, 
and  Chemistry. 

Equus.    See  Equid.e. 

Era,  Christian.    See  Christian  Era. 
_  Erard  (Sebastien),  an  inventor  and  maker  of  musical 
mstruments,  b.  in  Strasbourg  Apr.  ,5,  1752,  was  the  son  of  a 


poor  cabinet-maker.  His  first  pianoforte  was  constructed 
in  1780.  He  soon  became  the  best  pianoforte  manufacturer 
in  Europe,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother  established  a 
manufactory  in  Lond.  The  grand  piano,  with  single  and 
double  action,  was  his  invention.  He  built  the  great  organ 
for  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Tuileries ;  was  inventor  of  a 
d<jubIe-aetion  harp,  and  took  out  patents  for  many  other 
valuable  improvements.    D.  1831. 

Erasis'tratus  [Gr.  "Epao-icrTpaTos].  an  eminent  Gr.  phys. 
and  anatomist,  is  supposed  to  have  been  b.  in  the  island  of 
Ceos.  He  flourished  about  300-260  b.  c,  and  taught  anat. 
and  founded  a  school  at  Alexandria.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  not  extant. 

Eras'nius  (Desideriis),  Fr.  Didier  or  Desire  Erasme], 
a  Dut.  scholar  and  philos.,  b.  at  Rotterdam  Oct.  28,  1465. 
He  was  a  natural  son  of  Gerard  Praet,  and  was  called  in  his 
childhood  Gerhardts  Gerhardi,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Lat.  and  Gr.  equivalents,  each  signifying  "  the  well  beloved." 
Having  become  an  orphan  about  1478,  he  was  urged  by  his 
guardians  to  enter  a  monastery.  He  was  induced  in  1482  or 
1483  to  enter  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Stein,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Lat.  scholar.  He  became  in  1492 
a  priest  and  sec.  to  the  bp.  of  Cambray,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained nearly  5  yes.,  and  in  1496  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  subsistence  by  teaching.  Between  1498  and  1500 
he  passed  about  2  >ts.  in  Eng.  In  1.508  he  commenced  a 
tour  in  It.,  where  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  Gr. 
lang.  He  revisited  Eng.  in  1511,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of 
Gr.  at  Cambridge.  In  151 1  he  pub.  The  Praise  of  Folly,  a 
satire,  in  which  he  exposed  the  follies  and  foibles  of  monks, 
priests,  and  others.  Having  established  his  reputation  as 
the  most  eminent  scholar  of  his  time,  he  received  invita- 
tions from  several  monarchs,  and  in  1514  or  1515  visited  the 
court  of  the  archduke  Charles  (afterward  Charles  V.),  who 
gave  him  a  pen.sion  of  400  florins,  and  liberty  to  reside 
wherever  he  might  prefer.  He  produced  in  1516  a  good  ed. 
of  the  Gr.  N.  T.— the  first  ed.  ever  printed— with  a  corrected 
Lat.  version  and  notes.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Luther  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Ref.  But  he  was  too  moder- 
ate to  please  the  zealous  supporters  of  either  side,  and  dis- 
sented from  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  who  denounced 
him  as  a  coward  and  time-server.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Bale  about  1515,  and  in  1.524  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Luther  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will.  In  1527  he  put 
forth  his  famous  Colloquies,  and  in  1.529  took  up  his  abode  at 
Freiburg,  where  he  remained  some  yrs.  He  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic  by  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  but  never  formally 
revolted  against  the  pope.  He  excelled  as  an  ed.  of  the  Gr. 
and  Lat.  classics,  and  his  numerous  Epistles  contain  valu- 
able materials  for  lit.  hist.  (See  Charles  Butler,  Life  of 
Erasmus.)    D.  at  Bale  July  12,  1.536. 

Eras'tians,  a  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  Swiss 
phys.  Erastus  on  ch.  discipline.  He  opposed  the  use  by 
Prot.  chs.  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments,  and 
held  that  the  Ch.  ought  merely  to  decide  who  by  soundness 
of  faith  were  to  be  regarded  as  members,  but  should  not 
take  upon  herself  to  punish  moral  offences  by  withholding 
her  pri\ileges.  During  the  conflict  in  the  Ch.  of  Scot., 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Ch.,  those  who 
maintained  that  the  Ch.  had  no  power  to  nullify  by  law  the 
operation  of  lay  patronage  were  called  by  their  opponents 
Erastians.  but  they  protested  against  this  use  of  the  word. 

Eras'tus  (Thomas),  a  SwLss  phys.  and  theol.,  whose 
proper  name  was  Liebler  or  Lieber,  b.  at  Baden  (ac- 
cording to  others,  at  Angen,  near  Baden weiler)  Sept.  7. 
1524.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  L).  at  Bologna,  and  wrote 
several  med.  treatises;  was  appointed  phys.  to  Frederick, 
the  elector  jialatine,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  prof,  of  med. 
at  Heidelberg.  He  advocated  the  Zwinglian  views  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  of  ch.  discipline,  and  was  charged  with 
Socinianism,  but  without  just  ground.  In  1.580  he  obtained 
a  chair  of  moral  philos.  at  Bale.  His  views  on  ch.  discipline 
excited  much  controvei'sy.    D.  Dec.  31,  1583. 

Er'ato  [Gr.  'Eparoi],  the  6th  in  order  of  the  Nine  Muses. 
She  was  the  muse  of  the  poetry  of  love,  that  being  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  name. 

Eratos'tlienes  [Gr.  'EpaToo-eecTis],  a  celebrated  Gr.  as- 
tron.  and  geometer,  b.  at  Cyrene  in  276  b.  c,  was  a  pupil 
of  Callimachus  the  poet.  He  became  supt.  of  the  library 
of  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  sciences  of  astron.  and 
geog.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  philos.,  hist.,  gram., 
etc.,  but  only  fragments  are  extant.    D.  about  19C  b.  c. 

Er'bluni,  a  rare  earth-metal. 

Erckniann-Cliatrlan  is  the  name  of  two  Fr.  novelists 
— Erckmann,  b.  at  Pfaizburg,  Alsace,  May  20,  1822,  Chatrian 
at  Soldatenthal,  close  by,  Dec.  18,  1826— whose  works  are 
jointly  produced,  and  whose  names,  like  those  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  are  inseparably  united.  Among  their  novels, 
The  Story  of  the  Plebiscite,  related  by  one  of  the  7,500,000  who 
voted  Yes  (1872),  produced  a  great  sensation  ;  Histoire  d'un 
Conscrit  de  1813,  L" Invasion.,  etc.,  also  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Among  their  plays,  Le  Juif  Polonais  and  VAmi  Fritz 
were  much  applauded. 

Er'ebus  [Gr.  'Epe^o^l,  in  classic  mythology,  the  son  of 
Chaos  ;  also  the  name  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  region  through 
which  souls  were  supposed  to  pass  after  death. 

Erebus,  mount,  and  mount  Terror,  2  volcanoes 
in  S.  Victoria  Land,  in  lat.  77U°  S..  discovered  by  J.  C.  Ross 
Jan.  27,  l&ll.  Mt.  E.,  12,400  ft.  high,  is,  as  far  as  is  known, 
the  nearest  volcano  to  the  S.  pole,  and  when  discovered 
was  emitting  flame  and  smoke.  Mt.  T.,  10,900  ft.  high,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  These  mts.  were  named 
from  the  ships  in  which  Ross's  expedition  sailed. 

Ereclitlie'um  [Gr.  'Epex^eioi-l,  a  sacred  edifice  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  consisting  of  the  2  temples  of  Athena 
Polias  and  Pandrosus.  It  was  burned  by  the  Pei-s.,  rebuilt 
about  393  b.  c,  and  became  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian sanctuaries.  The  renewed  E.  was  a  most  beautiful 
structure  of  the  Ionic  order.    It  anciently  contained  a  salt- 
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well  mado  bv  I'oseidoirs  trident.  nUo  tlie  sailed  ohve  tree 
of  Vthena,  and  the  olive-wood  imajre  of  that  >;oddess  winch 
is  fabled  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  The  rums  ot  the  h. 
stand  N.  of  tlie  Parthenon,  and  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting relies  of  antiquity.  , 

Erecli'tlieus  [Cir.  'Epex<'««'s].  h  hero  of  ane.  Ur.  legenas, 
said  to  be  a  son  of  Pandiou  and  fatiier  of  Cecrops  :  was 
kin"  of    Vthens.  and  was  sometimes  called  trkiitiioniHS. 

Er'l'iirt,  or  Erfiirtli  [Lat.  Krphonlia  and  Erturtinn\.  a 
town  of  Prus.  Sax.,  on  the  river  Gera  and  tlie  Thuringiau 
R  R  1.5  in.  W.  of  Weimar,  14  m.  E.  of  Gotha.  It  is  deteud- 
ed  bv  2  citadels,  and  is  important  as  a  military  position.  It 
has  an  old  Gothic  cathedral  with  a  bell  which  weighs  2.5 
cwt..  a  roval  acad..  a  public  library  of  about  .50tXXl  vols., 
and  an  edifice  formerlv  occupied  by  the  I  niv.  ot  K..  toumt- 
ed  in  1392  and  closed  in  181tj.  Here  was  the  Augustine  con- 
vent of  which  Luther  was  an  inmate  for  several  yrs. ;  it  is 
now  used  as  an  orphan  asylum.    Pop.  1880,  .53,254. 

Kr'got  [from  the  Fr.  eniot.  a  '"cock's  spur  ;'  Late  Lat. 
a-qota  :  Ger.  .U'ltterkoni],  or  Spurred  Rye,  a  fungus,  the 
compact  mvcelium  of  the  C/urici-iis  purptn'ea  growing  fre- 
queiitlv  in  the  heads  of  rye.  though  found  on  all  grasses  and 
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>ome  Cyperaceje.  It  was  long  believed  to  consist  of  diseased 
kernels  of  rye.  but  microscopical  examination  shows  that 
it  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  rye.  E.  is  general- 
ly procured  from  rye  after  threshing.  It  is  usually  shaped 
somewhat  Uke  a  cock's  spur,  and  is  from  ]4  inch  to  1*^  inch 
long.  It  is  used  in  med.,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing uterine  contractions  in  child-bearing.  The  contrac- 
tions induced  bv  E.  differ  from  the  natural  uterine  effort, 
which  is  intermittent,  with  intervals  of  more  or  less  perfect 
rest,  while  E.  causes  a  uniform  and  constant  expulsive  ef- 
iort.    In  skilled  hands  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value. 

Er'ic  XIV.,  king  of  Swe.,  b.  Dec.  13,  153:3,  was  a  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1560.  He  made  an 
overture  of  marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng.,  but  he 
married  a  Swe.  peasant.  He  was  capricious,  momentarily 
insane,  and  always  addicted  to  violent  paroxysms  of  anger. 
In  his  reign  Swe.  was  involved  in  a  war  against  Den.  Sever- 
al noblemen  were  unjustly  put  to  death  by  his  order.  A 
con.spiracy  was  fomied  against  him  by  his  own  brothers 
and  other  nobles,  who  deposed  him  in  15tJ8,  and  confined 
him  in  prison,  where  he  d.  Feb.  1(5,  157f. 

Ericsson,  er'iks-son  (John).  LL.D.,  a  mechanician  and 
inventor,  b.  in  Swe.  July  31,  1803  ;  was  appointed  at  the  age 
of  11  to  a  cadetship  in  the  engineer  corps.  In  18'26  he  visit- 
ed Eng.  to  introduce  a  "  flame  engine  "  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, but  though  it  worked  with  a  wood-fire,  it  failed  when 
coal  was  used.  He  made  improvements  in  steam  boilers, 
and  in  1829  produced  a  locomotive,  the  "  Novelty,"  wliich 
lan  .50  m.  an  hour,  winning  a  prize  of  £500.  He  made  a 
steam  fire-engine  18.32,  and  a  hot-air  engine  1833.  He  also 
first  successfully  applied  the  screw  to  the  propulsion  of 
steam-vessels  ;  but  the  invention  not  being  well  received  in 
Eng.,  he  came  in  1839  to  New  York,  and  the  L'.  S.  screw- 
steamer  Princeton  was  built  under  his  direction.  In  18.52 
the  ship  Ericsson,  propelled  by  hot  air,  was  launched.  He 
has  also  invented  a  "solar  engine,"'  a  pyrometer,  an  alarm 
barometer,  a  sea-lead,  a  hydrostatic  gauge,  and  other  in- 
genious instruments.  Mar.  9,  18(32,  his  iron-clad  vessel,  the 
Monitor,  just  built,  attacked  and  repulsed  the  C'onfed.  iron- 
clad ram  Virginia.  E.  first  successfully  employed  the  armed 
turret  in  naval  ship-building. 

Eric  tl»e  Red,  a  reputed  discoverer  of  Amer.,  was  a  Nor. 
who  emigrated  to  Iceland  about  982  a.  d.  He  made  a  voy- 
age to  Greenland,  and  there  founded  a  colony.  In  1000  a.  d. 
his  son  Liefr  sailed  southward,  visiting  a  country  called  by 
liim  Marklaud  (perhaps  N.  S.),  and  another  called  Viuland, 
which  appears  to  have  been  S.  E.  N.  Eng. 

E'rle,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
cap.  Erie  co..  Pa.,  is  the  only  lake-port  of  the  State.  It  has 
the  largest  land-locked  harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  The  imports 
are  principally  grain,  lumber,  and  iron  ore,  and  the  exports 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  and  the  merchant  and  pig 
iron,  engines,  and  other  manufactured  products  of  the  port. 
E.  is  the  market  for  a  rich  farming  country  and  has  a  cus- 
tom-house and  an  acad.     Pop.  1870,  19,64(5 ;  "l880,  27,737. 

E'rle  Canal'  extends  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  is  363  m.  long.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  in  1810  appointed  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  explore  and  survey  a  route  for 
the  proposed  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  Hudson,  and  his 
memorial  to  the  State  legislature  in  1815  insured  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  The  bill  for  its  construction  was 
passed  in  1817.  In  1825  the  canal  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $7,602,000.  Its  original  width  was  40  ft.  at  the  surface, 
with  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  but  it  has  been  .so  enlargeil  that  the 
surface-width  is  70  ft.,  the  bottom- width  42  ft.,  and  the 
depth  7  ft. 

Erie,  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  drained  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  bounded  N.  by  Canada,  S.  by  O.,  Pa.,  and 
N.  Y.  It  is  290  m.  long,  .57  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  .3:34  ft. 
higher  than  Lake  Ontario.  The  greatest  depth  yet  obtained 
is  312  ft.,  the  mean  depth  about  120  ft.  Large  vessels  can 
pass  from  Lake  E.  into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Welland 
Canal.  The  U.  S.  fleet,  under  Com.  Perrv.  gained  an  impor- 
tant victory,  Sept.  10,  1813,  over  the  Brit,  fleet  on  this  lake. 

Erie  Shale,  the  name  given  bv  the  O.  geoloarists  to  the 
W.  extension  of  the  Chemung  and  Tpper  Portace  rocks  of 
N.  Y.  The  oil-wells  of  W.  Pa.  are  bored  on  this  foundation, 
though  the  petroleum  which  is  found  in  it  emanates  from 
the  Huron  shale  below. 

Erig'ena  (;.  e.  the  "Irishman  ").  (Joh.\.\nks  SroTi's\  the 
bo  dest  thinker  of  his  century.  The  events  of  his  life  are  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity.  He  was  probably  b.  in  Ire.  be- 
tween H(X>-815  A.  D.,  and  ed.  in  the  Irish  monasteries.  Be- 
tween 840-845  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Fr..  where  he  was 
patronized  by  Charles  the  Bald.  What  happened  to  him 
after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877.  is  not  clear.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  went  to  Eng.  about  88:3.  on  the 


invitation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
pupils  at  Malmesburv  in  891.  Some,  who  deny  this  -stoi-y, 
say  that  Scotus  E.  has  been  confounded  with  an  .\.-S.  monk 
whom  Alfred  invited  over  from  Fr.  to  teach  at  Ox.  E.  re- 
belled against  Augustinianism  and  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  reason.  He  translated  into  Lat.  the  works  (spurious)  of 
Dionvsius  the  Areopagite.  and  thus  planted  the  seeds  of  the 
medilvval  mvsticism.  He  wrote  against  (iottschalk  on  pre- 
destination, against  Radbert  on  transubstantiation.  and  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic  at  Paris  in  1209.  Of  his  other  works, 
the  most  important  is  De  Divmone  yaiiirce.  (See  Johannes 
Hi-BEii's  Johunne!'  Scotus  Erigenu.) 
Erin.     See  Ireland.  . 

Erinace'idse,  a  family  of  insectivorous  mammals,  with 
the  molars  mostly  broad  and  quadricuspid,  the  skull  broad 
behind  the  orbits,  and  the  body  covered  with  more  or  less 
hair  or  spines.  There  are  2  distinct  types— (1>  the  Erina- 
ceiuse,  or  hedgehogs,  with  a  rudimentary  tail  and  wath 
spines,  and  i2)  the  Gymnurina?.  with  a  developed  tail  and  no 
decided  spines.     (See  Hedgehog.) 

Erioden'dron  [(ir.  e'pioi',  "wool,"  andSei/Spoi/,  a"tree  J, 
a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Sterculiacea?,  natives 
of  tropical  climates.  They  have  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 
They  are  sometimes  called  wool  trees,  because  the  capsules 
inclose  a  fibrous  woollv  or  cottony  substance,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  spun,  but  the  use  of  which  in  paper  manu- 
facture has  been  proposed.  . 

Ern»ine,  er'min,  "Wliite  Weasel,  or  StoAt{Ptitorius 
eriiihiea).  a  species  of  weasel,  native  of  the  N.  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Amer.  It  is  about  10  inches  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail.  In  the  .summer  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a 
pale  reddish  brown,  and  that  of  the  under  parts  nearly 
white  In  winter  the  whole  of  the  body  is  covered  w^th 
white  fur,  shghth    tui_'(  d  with   \.1U\\     the  tip  of  the  tail 


remains  black  in  all  seasons.  The  fur  is  closer  and  finer  in 
winter,  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  Siberia.  Nor.,  and 
other  cold  countries  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  furs. 
The  E.  fur  forms  the  distinctive  doubling  of  the  state  robes 
of  sovereigns  and  nobles,  as  well  of  their  crowns  and  coro- 
nets. It  is  also  worn  by  judges  in  some  countries.  The  E. 
preys  on  mice,  poultry,  eggs,  young  rabbits,  etc.  Most  of 
the"  so  called  E.  fur  of  ccmimerce  is  simply  white  rabbit 
fur.  with  spots  of  black  rabbit  fur  inserted. 

Erne,  a  river  of  Ire.,  flows  nearly  N.  W.,  and  expands 
into  2  lakes,  L'pper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne.  After  a  course 
of  72  m.  it  entei-s  Donegal  Bay.  The  Lower  Lough  is  '20  m. 
long,  7  m.  wide,  and  over  200  ft.  deep.  The  Upper  Lough  is 
smaller.  Eacli  of  them  incloses  numerous  islands.  The  river 
and  both  loughs  are  deep,  and  have  lines  of  steamboats,  but 
the  river  has  several  cataracts. 

Er'nest  (Ernsts  elector  of  Sax.,  founder  of  the  line 
called  Ernestine  or  Ernestinian,  b.  Mar.  25.  1441 :  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederick  II..  1464:  annexed  Thurlngia  to  his 
dominions  148'2.  and  did  much  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  his  teri-s.     D.  Mar.  22, 1486. 

Ernest  (Ernst)  I.,  surnamed  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  b.  Dec.  24, 1601,  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  war  he  served  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a  col.  of  horse,  and  completed  the 
victory  of  the  Swe.  army  at  Liitzen.  where  Gustavus  was 
killed.'  He  was  a  zealous  Pi-ot.,  and  a  niler  of  great  wisdom 
and  activity.     D.  1()75. 

Ernest  lErnst)  IV.,  or  Ernst  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  b.  at  Colnirg  June  21,  1817. 
His  vounger  brother,  Albert,  married  Queen  ^  ictona  of 
Eng."  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1844 :  composed  the  operas 
Zai/re  and  Cmilda.    In  186:3  he  declined  the  crown  of  Gr.__ 

Er^ncst  Angus'tus,  king  of  Hanover,  b.  Jan.  5,1..  1, 
was  a  son  of  Gporiie  III.  of  Eng.  He  was  styled  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  before  he  became  king,  and  was  a  field- 
iiKirshal  in  the  Brit.  armv.  On  the  death  of  his  brother. 
William  IV..  in  18:37,  he  inherited  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
which  was  then  separated  from  G.  Brit.,  because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  woman  to  reign  over  Hanover.  He  was  un- 
popular both  in  Eng.  and  Ger.     D.  Nov.  18.  1851. 

Ernes'tl  iJoiiann  Aioist).  a  (Jer.  critic,  b.  at  Tennstedt. 
in  Thuringia.  Aug.  4.  1707 :  was  ed.  at  Wittenburir  and 
Leipsic ;  became  prof,   of  anc.  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leipsic 
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1742;  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  1756,  to  which  the  chair 
of  theol.  was  added  1758.  He  proposed  a  new  system  of 
biblical  criticism  in  his  Ii>.s/i(iiles  of  an  Iiiterprt-ter  of  the  -V. 
T. :  wrote  other  theological  works,  and  pub.  an  excellent 
edition  of  Cicero.    D.  Sept.  11.  17'81. 

Ernst  (Osw.\LD  H.).  b.  June  27. 1842.  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1864 ; 
served  as  assistant  chief  enpneer  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn. 
to  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  as  assistant  engineer 
in  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  coast  18ti4-(j8; 
commanded  a  co.  of  engineer  troops  at  Willctt's  Pt.,  X.  ^'., 
1868-71,  being  detached  to  serve  as  astron.  with  the  commis- 
sion sent  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  to  Sp.  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse 
of  Dec.  1870;  was  appointed  instructor  of  practical  military 
engineering  and  military  signalling  and  telegraphy  at  the 
U.  .S.  Military  Acad.  1871.  His  prin.  publication  is  a  Manual 
of  Pruitical  MUitary  Eiigineering. 

E'ros  [Epios].  the  Gr.  name  of  the  god  of  Love,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Cupi'do  of  the  Roms.  Later  poets  represent 
him  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus>.    (See  Cfino.) 

£rpe'iiius,  or  Van  Er'pen  (Thom.\s),  a  Dut.  Orient- 
alist, b.  at  Gorkum  Sept.  7,  1.584,  grad.  at  Leyden  1G08,  after 
which  he  visited  Fr..  Eng.,  It.,  and  (ier.  In  1613  lie  became 
prof,  of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  langs.  at  the  Tniv.  of 
Leyden ;  a  second  chair  of  Heb.  was  founded  for  him  in 
1619.  He  printed  a  luimber  of  Arabic  works  with  a  press 
he  kept  in  liis  own  house,  and  produced  in  1613  an  Arabic 
Oi-am..  the  first  written  in  Europe.    D.  Nov.  13,  1624. 

Errard  (Charles),  a  Fr.  painter  and  arch.,  b.  at  Nantes 
1606.  He  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he 
adorned  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  and  other  palaces  ;  was  one 
of  the  12  artists  who  founded  the  Acad,  of  Painting  in  Paris 
1648.  and  was  the  prin.  founder  of  the  Fr.  Acad,  of  Art  in 
Kr>me  1666.    D.  May  15,  1689. 

ErscU  (JoHANN  Samuel),  a  Ger.  bibliographer,  b.  in 
Silesia  June  Si.  1766 ;  became  prof,  of  geog.  at  Halle  1803. 
He  is  called  the  founder  of  Ger.  bibliography ;  wrote  a 
Handbook  of  Ger.  Lit.,  etc.  His  cap.  work  is  the  Allgemeine 
Encyldopddie  der  Wissenschaften  nnd  Kfhiste,  wliich  he  began 
conjointly  with  Gruber,  arid  of  which  he  edited  17  vols., 
which  after  his  death  was  continued  by  Gruber  and  others. 
D.  Jan.  16.  1828. 

Ers'klne  (David  Stewart),  P.  R.  S.,  eleventh  Earl  op 
BrcHAN,  and  Lord  Oardross,  b.  1742,  a  brother  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine,  was  the  author  of  biographies  and  anti- 
quarian papers.    D.  1829. 

Erskine  (Ebexezer),  a  Scot,  preacher,  founder  of  the 
Secession  Ch.,  b.  June  22,  1680;  preached  at  Purtmoak,  in 
Kinross,  from  1703  to  1731 :  in  1731  he  removed  to  Stirling, 
where  lie  advocated  popular  rights  in  the  settlement  of 
ministers,  and  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  C4en.  As- 
sembly in  relation  to  lay  patronage  ;  was  deposed  or  sus- 
pended 1733.  In  1736  E.  and  his  friends  formally  seceded 
and  organized  the  Secession  Ch.    D.  June  2,  1754. 

Erskine  (Henry),  a  Scot,  lawyer,  b.  in  Edinburgh  in 
1746,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  noticed  below. 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  became  lord  advocate  of  Scot,  in 
1782.  and  again  in  1806.  During  some  part  of  his  career  he 
was  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  Scot.  bar.    D.  1817. 

Erskine  (John),  eleventh  earl  of  Mar,  a  Scot.  Jacobite, 
b.  at  Alloa  in  1675  ;  was  appointed  sec.  for  Scot,  in  1708.  In 
Sept.  1715  he  took  arms  for  the  Pretender,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  about  12,(K)0  insurgents  ;  was  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle  at  Dunblane  in  Nov.,  and  escaped  to  tiie 
Continent.    D.  May  1732. 

Erskine  (John),  D.  D.,  a  Scot,  divine,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  June  2,  1721 ;  ordained  minister  of  Kirkintilloch  1744, 
and  of  Culross  17.5;i.  In  17.58  he  was  translated  to  the  New 
Grey  Friars'  ch.,  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  orthodox  and  popular  party  ;  was  promoted  in  1767  to 
the  Old  Cxi-ey  Friars'  ch.,  where  he  was  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party.  He  wrote 
many  theological  works.    D.  Jan.  19,  1803. 

Erskine  (John)  of  Carnoch,  a  Scot,  iurist,  b.  in  1695, 
son  of  Col.  John  Erskine  and  grandson  vi  Lord  Cardross. 
He  became  prof,  of  Scot,  law  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh 
1737,  and  filled  that  chair  till  1765.  He  wrote  rrinciides  of 
the  Law  of  Scot,  and  Insts.  of  the  Law  of  Scot.    D.  1765. 

Erskine  (Thomas),  Lord,  a  Brit,  orator  and  lawver,  b. 
in  Edinburgh  Jan.  10,  17'50,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
David,  earl  of  Buchan.  His  father  could  not  afford  to  give 
liim  a  liberal  education  ;  he  therefore  entered  the  wAxy  in 
1764  as  a  mdpn.,  and  4  yrs.  later  purchased  a  commission  in 
the  army.  Renouncing  the  military  profession,  lie  resolved 
to  .study  law,  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
1775.  It  is  said  that  in  this  part  of  his  career  he  was  very 
]>oor.  and  boasted  that  he  did  not  know  a  lord  out  of  his  own 
fa/niti/.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  obtained  im- 
mediate success.  One  of  his  first  clients  was  Capt.  Baillie, 
I>rosecuted  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  then  a 
cabinet  minister.  Lord  Campbell  says  that  E.'s  plea  in  this 
case  was  "the  most  wonderful  forensic  effort  of  which  we 
have  any  account  in  our  annals."  In  1781  he  defended  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  tried  for  treason  and  was  ac- 
Quitted.  He  was  elected  in  1783  to  Pari.,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess was  not  so  brilliant  as  in  the  forum.  In  several  political 
trials  that  (Occurred  during  the  excitement  of  the  Fr.  Revolu- 
tion he  defended  the  liliei-ty  of  the  press  and  the  friends  of 
refoi-m  whom  the  ministers  pi-osecuted  on  a  charge  of  con- 
structive treason.  On  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  by 
Fox  and  Grenville,  in  Feb.  1806.  he  was  appointed  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Erskine  of 
Restormel  Castle,  but  resigned  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power  early  in  1807.  He  wrote  Arinata.  a  political  romance, 
and  a  Vieir  of  the  Canxes  and  Con.s-eg(/encex  of  the  War  with 
Fr.  (See  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.)  D. 
Nov.  17.  182;^ 

Erskine  College,  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C, 
was  organized  in  183(»,  with  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Pressly  (after- 
ward D.  D.)  for  its  pres.,  and  belongs  to  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Associated  Reformed   Synod  of  the  S. 


Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  inst.  was  sus- 
pended. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  coll.  was  reopened,  but 
under  unfavorable  aus]>ices.  the  country  being  demoralized 
and  private  and  public  insts.  impoverished. 

Er'win  (Alexander  R.),  D.  D..  a  minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Ch.  S.,  b.  in  La.  Jan.  12.  1820.  His  father  was  a  Bap.  min- 
ister. He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1840.  and  joined  the 
Tenn.  Conference  in  1842.  He  presided  over  Clarksville  Fe- 
male Acad,  and  Huntsville  Female  Coll.,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Nashville  Univ.     I).  Jan.  10.  I860. 

Erysip'elas  [Gr.  cputrtTreAas,  probaV)ly  from  ipv6p6<;. 
"red.'  and  n-cAAa.  akin  to  the  Lat.  pellis.  "  skin"],  a  disea.se 
probably  of  miasmatic  origin,  sometimes  associated  with  a 
pecuhar  rose-colored  eruption  of  the  skin,  whence  the 
name.  The  inflammation  attending  this  disease  is  of  a  pe- 
culiar low  type  which  is  but  little  understood.  It  may  ter- 
minate favorably  by  resolution,  less  favorably  by  abscess 
(which  is  apt  to  be  diffuse—?",  e.  not  limited  to  "a  single  spot 
—and  is  then  very  dangerous),  or  the  termination  may  be 
in  gangrene  and  'the  death  of  the  patient.  The  disease  is 
very  common  in  military  hospitals,  seating  itself  in  wounds, 
when  it  proves  friquently  fatal.  Erysipelatous  diseases 
sometimes  assume  an  infectious  and  "almost  an  epidemic 
character.  P*uerperal  fever,  peritonitis,  phleViitis,  and  a 
long  catalogue  of  diseases  of  low  type  are  akin  to  E.  Its 
infectious  character  is  admitted.  The  famous  old  Dread- 
naught  hospital-ship  in  the  Thames  liecame  so  poisoned  by 
it  that  she  had  to  he  destroyed.  The  best  treatment  is  a 
sustaining  one.  Pure  air,  a  niilk  diet,  and  the  use  of  quinia 
and  iron,  with  stimulants,  are  in  gen.  indicated.  The  sul- 
phites and  other  disinfectant  remedies  may  be  employed. 
Externally,  it  is  safest  to  use  only  the  blandest  appiica- 
tion.s— carbohzed  lotions,  lead  and  opium  wash,  etc. 

E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Erzrooni',  Erzroum,  or  Erzrnm  [i.e.  "land  of 
Rome '■  or  Byzantium,  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
founded  under  the  E.  Rom.  empire],  a  fortified  town  of  Ar- 
menia on  the  river  Kara-Soo.  about  120  m,  S.  E.  of  Trebi- 
zond.  It  is  about  COOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  filthy  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud, 
wood,  or  sun-dried  bricks.  Its  position  renders  it  an  im- 
liortant  military  post,  and  it  has  an  extensive  trade,  carried 
on  partly  by  caravans.  In  18.59  an  earthquake  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town.     Pop.  about  60.000. 

Esarliad'don  [called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptifms 
Asshyr-akh-iddina].  the  O.  T.  name  of  an  Assyrian  king,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib.  He  appears  to  have 
reigned  from  680  to  about  667  or  660  b.  c.  His  rule  extended 
N.  to  Armenia,  on  the  W.  it  included  Syria  and  Cyprus, 
while  on  the  S.  Egypt,  and  even  Ethiopia,  were  claimed  by 
him.  Among  the  numerous  remains  of  his  reign  is  the 
S.  W.  palace  of  Nimrood. 

E'sau  ("  rough."  "  hairy  "),  the  elder  twin-brother  of  the 
liatriarch  Jacob,  and  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He 
took  his  name  from  his  hairiness  of  body.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Edomites,  who  dwelt  in  Mt.  Seir,  otherwise 
called  Edoni. 

EscanavvTba,  or  Esoanaba,  cap.  of  Delta  co.,  Mich.. 
360  111.  N.  of  Chicago,  on  R.  R.  and  the  N.  end.  of  Green  Bay. 
It  lias  a  good  harbor,  and  the  prin.  business  is  shipping  Lake 
Superior  iron  ores.    Pop.  1880.  3020  :  1884,  4339. 

Esc-lieat',  a  reverting  of  lands  to  their  original  owner 
(lord  of  the  fee)  because  of  some  obstruction  in  the  course 
of  descent,  either  by  failure  of  heirs  or  attainder  of  treason 
or  felony  ;  and  the  estate  itself  thus  reverting  is  sometimes 
called  an  escheat.  It  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  feudal 
system  that  when  the  heirs  of  the  person  last  seized  failed, 
the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  from  whom  it  was 
derived.  In  this  country,  where  the  feudal  tenure  does  not 
exist,  the  doctrine  of  E.  has  a  limited  application  ;  still,  if  an 
owner  of  land  dies  without  heirs  it  escheats  to  the  state. 
Incorporeal  rights,  such  as  ways  and  commons,  do  not  E., 
but  become  extinct.  The  land  of  a  corporation,  in  case  it 
becomes  extinct,  reverts  to  the  grantor,  and  not  to  the 
state.  The  state  takes  an  E.  subject  to  any  charges  or  en- 
cumbrances attaching  to  the  land  when  its  title  accrued. 
A  proprietor  may  prevent  an  E.  by  conveying  or  devising  his 
estate.  In  this  country  the  subject  is  generally  regulated  by 
statute. 

Escrow',  a  deed  deposited  by  a  grantor  with  a  third  per- 
son, to  be  delivered  to  the  grantee  on  the  happening  of  a  cer- 
tain condition.  Until  the  condition  is  fulfilled  and  the  E. 
delivered,  it  has  no  effect  as  a  deed,  and  the  title  of  the  es- 
tate remains  in  the  grantor.  It  takes  effect,  in  gen.,  as  a 
deed  from  the  second  delivery.  Where  the  ends  of  justice 
require  it,  it  may  be  referred,  for  its  validity,  by  a  fiction  of 
law  temied  "  relation,"  back  to  the  fir.st  delivery. 

Escii'rial,  or  Esco'rial  [Sp.  escoria.  "dross,"  applied 
to  places  wliere  there  are  old  or  exhausted  mines],  a  monas- 
tery and  ]ialace  near  :Madrid  in  Sp.,  built  by  Philip  II.,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  begun  in  1.563  and  com- 
pleted in  1584.  It  is  built  in  the  fomi  of  the  gridiron  on  which 
that  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled  alive.  The  cross-bars  of 
the  gridiron  are  represented  by  ranges  of  buildings  separated 
by  intervening  courts.  The  main  jiortion  is  740  Sp.  ft.  long 
and  580  in  breadth.  The  proiection  which  forms  the  royal 
palace  is  460  ft.  in  length.  The  height  of  the  edifice  is  about 
60  ft.,  and  at  each  angle  is  a  square  tower  200  ft.  high.  The 
ch.  in  the  centre  is  very  large  and  rich.  The  Pantheon  be- 
neath this  ch.  is  the  place  of  interment  for  the  royal  family. 
The  richest  part  of  this  edifice  was  that  which  contained  the 
pictures,  which  formed  the  best  collection  in  Europe.  The 
Fr.  removed  many  of  its  best  treasures.  The  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  E.  are  the  collection  of  anc.  MSS.  preserved 
in  the  library,  especially  those  of  the  Ar.  writers.  In  1872  it 
was  fired  bv  liglitning.  suffering  some  damaee. 

Esc-uteheon,  es-kucli'un.  or  Tlie  Milk  Mirror,  in 
the  (iiienon  method  of  selecting  milch  cows,  is  the  shield-like 
outline  upon  the  back  of  the  cow's  udder  and  the  adjacent 
parts,  formed  by  the  upward  growth  of  the  hair.     Some 
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writers  call  the  whole  outline  the  "  mirror,"  and  the  upper 
part  only  the  "  escutcheon."  It  is  found  by  careful  observa- 
tion that  the  size  and  perfection  of  these  marks  afford  valu- 
able means  of  iudging  of  the  milking  qualities  of  cows, 
though  much  experience  is  required  to  make  the  estimate. 
^See  f   L  Flint,  Milch  Coirs  and  Dairy  Farming. \ 

Ksdrae'ioii,  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  Esdre- 
loiii  IGr.  'Ecr6pa.)Ao,  a  corruption  of  the  Heb.  Jezrtel],  the  most 
fertile  and  historicallv  most  important  plain  in  Pal.,  lying  be- 
tween Tabor  and  C'armel.  and  between  the  hills  of  Galilee  on 
the  N  and  those  of  Samaria  on  the  5«.  In  Script,  it  is  twice 
called  "  the  vallev  (plain)  of  Megiddo."  Jezreel  is  properly 
the  S  E.  part  of  it.  although  this  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  the  length  of  its  S.  E. 
side  beingabout  1.5  m..  its  S.  W.  about  18  m..  and  its  N.  about 
]•.>  m.  Its  surface  is  slightly  undulating.  This  plain  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  important  battles. 

Es'dras,  Books  of,  are  certain  books  of  the  O.  T.  and 
of  the  Apocrvpha  ascribed  to  Ezra,  whose  name  is  Grsecized 
into  E--(lra,<:.  '  The  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  (as  they 
are  called  in  the  authorized  Eng.  version i  are  denominated 
in  the  Vulgate  the  fii-st  and  second  books  of  E..  while  the 
apocrvphal  books,  now  generally  known  as  the  first  and 
second  of  E..  are  there  called  the  third  and  fourth  of  E.  The 
first  (apocrvphal)  book  of  E.  was  written  in  Greek,  but  at 
what  time  cannot  be  detei-mined.  It  is  not  without  historical 
value,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  hist,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  second  apoc- 
rjlihal  book  of  E.  is  pseudepigraphic,  being  a  record  of 
pretended  revelations  made  to  Ezra  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  suffering  Jews.  The  original  Gr.  is  lost,  but  Lat., 
Ethiopic.  and  Arabic  versions  exist.  It  is  canonical  in  the 
Abvssinian  C'h. 

Es'ueli,  Esne  (anc.  Laiopoll<<).  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  about  .30  m.  above  Thebes.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  the  anc.  citv  of  Lafopoli-^.  so  called  from  the  worship  of 
the  latiix  fish.  'Among  them  is  a  well  preserved  portico  of  a 
grand  temple,  with  24  beautiful  columns.  All  the  rest  of  the 
temple  is  literally  buried,  the  houses  of  the  modem  town 
standing  even  upon  its  roof.  In  visiting  the  portico  one  goes 
down  as  into  a  deep  vault.  It  was  cleared  of  rubbish  in  ItyiH. 
An  older  temple  seems  to  have  been  built  there  by  Thoth- 
mes  III.,  but  the  present  one  dates  from  times  of  Tiberius, 
Vespasian.  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.     Pop.  12.000. 

Esoc'idae  \£so.i\  an  anc.  name],  a  family  of  haplomous 
fishes  containing  the  true  pikes.  The  body  is  elongated, 
with  the  back  and  abdomen  nearly  straight  and  parallel ; 
the  head  oblong,  and  pro- 
duced into  a  broad,  de- 
jiressed,  and  flattened 
snout :  the  mouth  large, 
and  with  a  deep  lateial 
cleft :  the  upper  jaw  form 
ed  toward  the  middle  b\ 
the  intei-maxillaries,  and 
at  the  sides,  backwaid 
by  the  supraniaxillarie-« 
teeth  are  developed  on  tlu 
jaws,  vomer,  palatine,  and 
hyoid  bones  ;  on  the  jaw  s 
they  are  enlarged  and 
sharp,  and  on  the  other 
bones  are  aggregated  in 
cardifoi-m  bands  ;  the  doi- 
sal  and  anal  fins  are  situ- 
ated far  behind,  opposite  each  other,  and  higher  than  long. 
The  family  is  entirely  confined  to  the  X.  hemisphere,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  "  arctogjean  "  di\-ision  of  the  globe.  It 
is  chiefly  represented  in  Amer.,  where  about  10  species  are 
known,  while  in  Europe  only  a  single  species — and  that  also 
common  to  the  2  continents — is  found.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  are  very  voracious,  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
dentition  well  adapted  for  making  havoc  among  their  co- 
haVjitants  of  the  water.  Tlie  most  notable  species  of  the 
U.  S.  are  the  Esox  nobilior.  or  true  mascalonge,  the  E.  Indus 
or  E.  (x(or.  which  is  the  same  as  the  common  pike  of  Europe  : 
and  the  E.  re<ictila1us.  or  ordinary  pickerel  of  the  Middle  and 
E.  States.    (See  Mascalonge,  Pike,  and  Pickerel.) 

Theodore  Gill. 
Esop.    See  JSsop. 

Esparte'ro  (Joaquim  Baldomero),  duke  of  Vitoria.  b. 
at  Granatula.  Sp.,  Feb.  2~.  1792.  was  the  son  of  a  cartwright; 
enlisted  in  the  army  18"18 :  served  against  the  Fr.,  against 
Bolivar  181.5-25,  and  against  the  ('arlists  18.33-40 ;  became  a 
lieut.-gen.  183.5.  a  grandee  l.'vis.  regent  of  Sp.  1841  ;  was 
banished  by  Xarvaez  1S43.  and  became  prime  minister  1854. 
Tnder  King  Amadeus  (I872i  he  was  senior  capt.-gen.  of  the 
army.    D.  Jan.  8,  1879. 

Espar'to  (Sti'pa  or  Maavch'loa  tenaeis'strna).  a  species 
of  grass  giwving  in  Sp.,  etc..  has  a  very  strong  fibre,  which 
is  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  making  cordage,  mats,  etc.; 
is  much  used  in  G.  Brit,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Es'py  (James  P.),  a  meteorologist,  styled  the  "storm- 
king,"  b.  in  Washington  co..  Pa..  May  9,  1785.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  theory  of  storms  which  excited  some  contro- 
versy, and  which  he  pub.  in  1841,  in  systematic  form,  under 
the  title  The  Philos.  of  Storms.  Mr.  E.  entertained  a  san- 
guine belief  that  rains"  could  be  brought  on  at  any  time  by 
means  of  great  fires,  kept  up  long  enough  and  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  surface  to  initiate  a  powerful  upward  move- 
ment, relying  on  natural  causes  to  maintain  the  current 
when  once  started.  He  even  supposed  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  this  way  to  maintain  the  na^•igation  of  the  upper 
O.  Kiver  through  the  dry  season.  He  therefore  petitioned 
Cong,  and  the  legislature  of  Pa.  to  make  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation to  enable  him  to  try  the  experiment,  but  without 
success.  He  received,  however,  an  appointment  as  meteor- 
ological observer  under  the  go\-t.,  and  while  holding  this 
position  he  made  arrangements,  in  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  of  Ga.,  with  the  press 
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and  with  the  various  lines  of  telegraph  converging  to 
the  capital,  to  publish  daily  bulletins  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  different  and  distant  localities.  These  were 
doubtless  the  first  weather-telegrams  ever  regularly  made 
public.  The  system,  discontinued  during  the  war,  has 
been  since  re\ived  and  largely  extended.  It  has  also  been 
introduced  into  Eng.  and  into  parts  of  continental  Europe. 
While  enjoying  its  benefits  the  world  should  not  forget  the 
meritorious  observer  with  whom  it  originated.  I).  Jan.  24, 
1860.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Esquimaux,  es'ke-moz  (plu.),  a  Ft.  orthography  of  the 
Algonquin  eskemo.  an  "  eater  of  raw  flesh  ;"  called  in  their 
own  tongue //(/(*/i7,  "men"],  a  race  inhabiting  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  N.  Amer.  and  its  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador nearly  as  far  S.  as  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  also 
found  on  the  extreme  X.  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  and 
to  some  extent  in  th.e  N.  E.  part  of  Asia.  They  are  broad 
and  muscular,  but  seldom  exceed  5}4  ft.  in  height.  In  color 
they  are  of  a  rather  light  brown,  and  in  features  they  ap- 
proach the  Mongolian  type.  They  have  remarkable  skill  in 
fishing  and  hunting.  Their  only  domestic  animal  is  the  dog, 
which  is  used  for  hunting  and  for  drawing  sledges.  Their 
religion  is  a  rude  superstition,  in  which  only  the  vaguest 
notions  of  a  Supreme  Being  can  be  found.  In  Greenland 
and  on  the  Labrador  coast  the  Moravian  and  the  Dan. 
Lutheran  missionaries  have  brought  to  many  of  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  (See  C.  F.  Hall,  Life  uilh  the 
Esqidmanx.) 

Ess,  van  (Leasder),  a  Ger.  CathoUc  theol.,  b.  at  Warburg, 
Westphalia,  Feb.  15,  1772.  In  1790  he  entered  a  Benedictine 
monasterv :  in  1796  became  priest,  afterward  pastor,  and  in 
1813  prof. "extraordinary  of  theol.  at  Marburg.  He  aided  his 
cousin,  Karl  van  Ess,  in  publishing  a  Ger.  translation  of  the 
X.  T.  (1807),  and  12  yrs.  later,  ^\^thout  assistance  from  his 
cousin,  pub.  a  translation  of  the  O.  T.  His  ed.  of  the  Vul- 
gate appeared  in  1822.  and  of  the  Septuagint  1824.  His 
valuable  library,  of  more  than  13.000  vols.,  now  belongs  to 
Union  Theological  Sem.  in  New  York.    D.  Oct.  13,  1847. 

Es'sen,  a  town  of  Prus.,  on  the  Cologne  and  Minden 
R.  K..  and  near  the  river  Ruhr,  27  m.  by  R.  R.  X.  E.  of 
Diisseldorf.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  the  rich 
coal-mines  which  surround  it.  In  the  vicinity  is  Krupp's  ex- 
tensive manufactory  of  steel.    Pop.  1880.  56,944. 

Essen  (Hans  Henrik),  Count  of.  a  Swe.  gen.,  b.  in  W. 
Gothland  in  1755  :  was  appointed  gov.  of  Stockholm  in  1795, 
and  obtained  in  1807  the  command  of  an  army  with  which 
he  defended  Stralsund  against  the  Fr. :  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris  bv  Charles  XIII.,  who  became  king  in  18<;)9. 
In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  and  gov.- 
gen.  of  Xor.    D.  July  28.  1824. 

Essenes,  es-seei"iz'  [Gr.  'Etrcnjcoi :  Lat.  Essf'rn'].  or  Es- 
sitausLGr.  Eo-o-oloi].  the  latest,  and  apparently  the  smallest. 
of  the  3  Jewish  parties  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Thev  are  not  mentioned  in  the  X.  T.  Their  history  is  ob- 
scure. The  E.  were  mystics,  and  most  of  them  celibates. 
The  greater  part  of  thein  lived  by  themselves  near  the  X.  M'. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  they  were  also  scattered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Pal.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  them  is  about 
110  B.  c,  and  they  disappear  from  hist,  after  the  destruction 
(if  Jerusalem  l)v  the  Roms. 

E*i*ien'tial"Oils  [so  called  because  they  were  formerly 
suiijiused  to  contain  the  essence  or  active  principle  of  the 
plant],  called  also  Vol'atile  Oils,  a  large  class  of  com- 
pounds, mostly  of  vegetable  origin,  though  some  are  derived 
from  animal  sources.  They  mostly  exist  already  formed  in 
plants.  They  are  in  many  ca.ses  changed  by  time  and  ex- 
posure into  "resins,  or  resolved  into  several  distinct  sub- 
stances.   (See  Turpentine.) 

Essequibo,  es-seh-kee'bo  a  river  of  Brit.  Guiana,  rises 
near  the  S.  frontier,  flows  X.  through  forests,  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable  60 
m.     Length.  500  m. 

Es'sex,  Middlesex  CO.,  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Conn. 
River.  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  about  17  m.  W.  of  Xew 
London.     Pop.  1880.  1279. 

Essex  (Robert  Devereux\  second  Earl  of.  an  Eng. 
courtier,  b.  Xov.  10,  1.567.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter,  the 
first  earl  of  Essex.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  1.586, 
and  became  master  of  the  horse  1587.  In  1.58^  he  succeeded 
the  earl  of  Leicester  as  the  favorite  of  Oueeii  Elizabeth. 
He  commanded  the  land  forces  of  the  expedition  which  took 
Cadiz  1596.  and  became  earl-marshal  of  Eng.  1597 :  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieut.  of  Ire.,  and  was  sent  in  1599  to  subdue  a 
revolt,  but  was  not  successful.  Having  been  removed  from 
office,  he  provoked  the  queen  Vjy  his  disrespectful  conduct. 
It  is  stated  that  he  tried  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Lond. 
He  was  tried  for  treason,  and  beheaded  Feb.  25.  1601. 
Essex  )THt)MAs  CnoMWELL).  Earl  of.  See  Cromwell. 
Established  Cliurcli,  a  term  applied  to  any  ch.  or- 
ganization which  is  exclusively  recognized  by  the  govt,  of  a 
country,  or  which  has  peculiar  privileges  under  it.  Chris- 
tianity" first  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Rom. 
world"  under  Constantine.  Charlemagne  strengthened  the 
Ch.  estabUshment  in  the  W..  and  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Ch.  exercised  a  gi-eat 
influence.  Some  of  the  early  I^ot.  Reformei-s  advocated  a 
separation  of  Ch.  and  state,  "but  in  every  European  country 
where  Protestantism  prevailed  some  one  of  its  divisions  be- 
came the  State  C'h. 

Estains  d',  des-tan'  (Charles  Hector\  Count,  a  Fr. 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Auvergne  1729;  served  in  the  land  army 
in  India,  and  was  appointed  lieut.-gen.  of  the  naval  armies 
in  17(3  :  commanded  a  fleet  sent  in  1778  to  fight  for  the  I .  S. 
His  fleet  was  damaged  bv  a  storm  near  Newport  hi  Aug.  of 
that  vr.  He  repaired  his  ships,  and  sailed  to  the  \\  .  I.,  where 
he  captured  Grenada  1779.  In  Sept.  of  that  >t.  he  attacked 
the  Brit,  at  Savannah  without  success.  He  returned  to  Fr. 
in  17S<1.  and  was  guillotined  Apr.  28.  ITVil. 

Estates,  The  Three,  or  the  Estates  ofthe  Realm 
[Fr.  Lt6  Etatt-  Giniraur].  the  political  name  designating  the 
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3  classes  of  feudal  society  :— 1,  the  nobles  ;  2,  the  clergy  ;  3, 
the  commons,  includina  the  bourgeois  or  middle  class  of 
towns,  and  the  peasantry.  One  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
the  Fr.  Revolution  was  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
the  "third  estate"  {fier-<  etat)  or  bourgeois,  and  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  as  to  whether  the  third  estate  had  a  right  to  sit, 
and  vote  numerically,  with  the  first  and  second.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  States-General  was  long  U580-1795^  the  supreme 
power  in  the  Dut.  republic. 

Es'te,  an  anc.  sovereign  family  of  It.,  from  which  the 
monarchs  of  G.  Brit,  are  partly  descended.  Among  the  first 
princes  of  this  family  was  Oberto  I.,  who  d.  about  927,  leav- 
ing a  son,  Oberto  II.  Albertazzo  II.,  who  succeeded  Oberto 
II.  about  10^,  married  a  Ger.  princess  of  the  house  of  Guelph 
or  Welf.  Their  son,  Guelph  IV..  received  in  1071  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Hanover.  Obizzo  took  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Este  in  1137.  and  Azzo  VI.,  marquis  of  Este.  was  chosen  as 
their  sovereign  by  the  people  of  Ferrara  in  1208.  Azzo  VII. 
of  Este  was  the  chief  of  the  Guelph  faction  in  the  c.  war 
waged  against  the  Ghibellines  ;  d.  12(>4.  His  successor,  Obizzo 
II.,  added  to  his  dominions  in  1288  the  city  of  Modena  ;  d. 
129.3.  Ercole  (or  Hercules)  I.,  who  began  to  reign  143;i,  was 
a  patron  of  literary  men.  His  son,  Alfonzo  I.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara and  Modena,  who  reisned  from  1.t0.5  to  15;J4.  married 
the  notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son. 
Ercole  II.,  who  married  Henee.the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of 
Fr.  ;  d.  15.59.  The  next  duke  of  Ferrara  was  Alfonzo  II.,  a 
son  of  Ercole  II.  He  was  a  patron  of  Tasso.  whom  he  after- 
ward impri.soned ;  d.  without  issue  1.597,  when  his  cousin 
Cesare  became  duke  of  Modena,  but  lost  P'errara,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  The  dukes  who  reigned  after 
the  death  of  Alfonzo  II.  were  comparatively  obscure.  Al- 
fonzo IV.,  who  became  duke  of  Modena  16.58,  had  a  daughter 
Mary,  the  second  wife  of  James  II.  of  Eng..  and  a  son,  Fi-an- 
cis  II.,  who  d.  without  issue  1691.  The  title  was  inherited 
by  Rinaldo,  who,  by  his  man-iage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  united  the  It.  and  Ger. 
branches  of  the  family ;  d.  1737.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Francis  III. ;  d.  1780.  Maria  Beatrice,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  III.,  was  married  to  Ferdinand,  arch- 
duke of  Aus.  They  had  a  son,  Francis,  who  became  duke 
of  Modena  1814.  and  d.  1846,  leaving  a  .son,  Francis  V.,  the 
last  duke  of  .Modena,  who  was  deposed  in  1859. 

Es'terliazy,  an  anc.  and  noble  family  of  Hungary,  which 
has  produced  many  eminent  men  and  which  owns  large 
estates. 

£sterliazy  (Nicholas  Joseph),  grandson  of  Paul,  b. 
Dec.  18,  1714  ;  became  a  privy  councillor  and  field-marshal- 
gen.    D.  Sept.  20,  1790. 

Esterliazy  de  Oalaiitlia  (Xrhol.\s).  Prince,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  Dec.  12,  1765  ;  was  distinguished  as  a  di- 
plomatist, and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  was 
employed  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  Lond..  and  St.  Peters- 
burg between  1801  and  1816.    D.  Nov.  2.5,  ia33. 

£sterliazy  de  Galaiitlia  (Paul),  Prince,  b.  .Sept.  8. 
1645 ;  became  a  field-marshal  in  the  Aus.  annv,  and  was 
cho.sen  palatine  of  Hungary  1681.  In  1686  he  took  Buda  from 
the  Turks,  and  in  1687  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

D.  Mm:  26,  1713. 

Esterliazy  de  Galautlia  (Paul  Antony),  Prince,  b. 
Mar.  10,  1786,  a  son  of  Nicholas,  noticed  above,  was  ambas- 
sador from  Aus.  to  Lond.  1815-18.  and  again  1830-.38.  In 
Mar.  1*18  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  liberal 
ministry  of  Hungary,  but  resigned  al")ut  the  time  the  war 
broke  out.  He  owned  more  land  than  any  subject  of  the 
Aus.  empire.    1).  May  21,  1866. 

Esther,  es'ter  [•'  star"],  the  Per.  name  of  Hadas'sah 
["myrtle"],  a  Jewish  maiden  who  became  the  queen  of 
Xerxes,  king  of  Per.  (b.  c.  486-465). 

Esther,  Book  of,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  consisting  of  10  chaps.,  and  relating 
events  which  gave  rise  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  Purim.  The 
Jews  call  it  emphatically  Megillah,  "the  Koll."  The  whole 
of  it  is  read  in  synagogues  every  yr.  at  the  feast  whose  ori- 
gin it  explains.  The  inspiration  of  the  book  and  its  right 
to  a  place  in  the  canon  have  been  sharply  questioned.  Its 
author  is  unknown. 

Esther,  Apocryphal  Book  of,  consists  of  the  10 
canonical  chaps,  described  above,  with  interpolations  here 
and  there,  and  the  addition  of  6  chaps,  at  the  end.  These 
additions  are  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  versions  made 
from  it,  but  not  in  the  Heb.  Though  considered  spurious  bv 
all  Prot.  chs.,  the  Gr.,  Armenian,  and  R.  Cath.  chs.  accept 
these  additions  as  canonical. 

Estop'pel,  a  principle  of  law,  wherebv  one  is  bound  by 
his  previous  admission  or  declaration— not  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  true,  but  because  to  dispute  it  is  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  sound  policy  or  as  subversive  of  the  ends  of  justice. 

E.  are  :  of  record,  of  deed,  and  in  pais. 

1.  Estoppel  of  Record— By  record  is  here  meant  the  record 
of  a  tribunal  of  a  judicial  character.  No  one  is  pei-mitted 
in  a  legal  proceeding  to  contradict  an  admission  made  by 
him  in  his  pleadmg.  So  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  com"- 
petent  junsdiction  is  in  most  instances  absolutely  unim- 
peachable. 

2  Estoppel  by  Deed.—X  party  to  an  instrument  under  seal 
IS  bound  by  the  statements  contained  in  it  to  those  who 
have  acted  upon  such  statements,  or.  as  Lord  Mansfield 
puts  it,  no  man  is  allowed  to  dispute  his  own  solemn  deed. 
The  E.  applies  to  recitals  as  well  as  to  direct  averments. 

3.  Estoppel  ill  Pais— In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  this  di- 
vision of  the  principle  was  applied  only  to  certain  acts  rela- 
tive to  the  title  of  real  estate  which  the  law  regarded  as 
possessing  equal  .solemnity  and  notorietv  with  a  deed. 
Since  then  the  principle  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
now  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
rigorously  applied,  from  motives  of  gen.  policy,  to  certain 
classes  of  cases.  A  bailee  in  gen.  cannot  dispute  the  title  of 
nis  bailor,  neither  is  the  indorser  or  acceptor  of  negotiable 


paper  allowed  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding names  to  the  paper.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  ap- 
plied when  good  conscience  requires  that  one  should  not  be 
allowed  to  insist  on  his  strict  legal  rights.  The  rule  which 
governs  its  application  here  may  be  thus  stated  :  Where  one 
has  made  a  representation  or  an  admission  by  his  words, 
his  action,  or,  in  cases  where  it  is  his  duty  to  speak,  bv  his 
silence,  with  the  intent  or  expectation,  or  reasonable 
grounds  for  expectation,  that  others  should  relv  and  act 
thereon,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prove  that  the  repre- 
sentation or  admi-ssion  was  untrue,  if  thereby  injury  would 
result  to  one  who  has  in  good  faith  acted  upon  it. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Esto'vers,  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  take  wood  from  the 
demised  pren.ises  for  fuel,  fences,  and  gen.  agi'icultural  pur- 
poses. This  right  may  be  claimed  by  any  tenant,  whether 
for  life,  for  yrs..  or  at  will,  unless  forbidden  in  his  lease. 
But  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  wood  can  be  taken  ;  the 
tenant  must  not  destroy  the  timber,  nor  do  any  permanent 
injury  to  the  inheritance. 

Estrades,  d',  des-trahd'  (Godefrod.  Comte,  a  mai'shal 
of  Fr..  b.  at  Agen  1607.  He  negotiated  the  cession  of  Dun- 
kirk to  Fr.  in  1662,  and  rendered  important  military  services 
in  Hoi.  between  1672  and  1675.    D.  Feb.  26,  1686. 

Estray'  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  extra,  "  outside,"  and 
var/or.  rar/ari.  to  "wander"],  in  law,  is  a  domestic  animal 
(the  owner  of  which  is  unknown)  found  wandering  outside 
the  pasture  or  other  inclosure  where  it  belongs.  The  law 
of  E.  varies  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  In  some, 
after  the  E.  has  been  duly  advei-tised  and  kept  a  certain 
length  of  time,  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  charges  for  advertising 
and  keeping,  any  balance  going  to  the  town  treas.  Cattle 
running  about  contrary  to  local,  municipal,  or  other  regu- 
lations, or  breaking  into  growing  crops  and  doing  damage, 
can  in  most  places  be  sent  to  a  public  pound,  and  after  a 
short  time  sold  to  pay  damages  and  expenses. 

Et'auln  [Ar.],  the  fixed  star  called  v  Draconis.    Obser- 
vations made  on  this  star  by  James  Bradley  led  him  in  1727 
to  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Etching.     See  Engraving. 

Ete'slaii  Winds  [Gr.  errjo-tat.oreTijcrtatai/e/Aoi  t  i.e.  "an- 
nual (or  periodical)  winds,"  from  eros,  a  "year"],  N.  and 
N.  E.  winds  which  prevail  in  summer  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  in  N.  Afr.  These  winds  arise  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  heat  of  the  Afr.  Sahara. 

Eth'el  bert,  king  of  Kent,  ascended  the  throne  in  560, 
at  the  age  of  8  ;  became  the  head  of  the  Heptarchy  about  590. 
His  wife  induced  E.  to  profess  Christianity  .597.  He  gave  to 
the  A.-S.  their  first  written  code  of  laws.    D.  Feb.  23^  616. 

Ethelbert,  A.-S.  king  of  Eng.,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  began 
to  reign  over  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex  8.52,  and  obtained  also 
the  throne  of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelbald 
860.    D.  865. 

Etli'elred  (or  ^thelredi  I.,  A.-S.  king  of  Eng.,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ethelbert  866.  In  the  fli-st  yr.  of  his 
reign  Eng.  was  invaded  by  Danes,  who  conquered  a  large 
part  of  it.  His  brother  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes  in  870. 
E.  was  killed  in  battle  at  Mertou  871,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Alfred  the  Great. 

Etlielred  II.,  surnamed  the  Unready.  A.-S.  king  of 
Eng.,  son  of  Edgar,  b.  968.  He  succeeded  his  half-brother. 
Edward  the  Martyr,  978.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  took  Lond.  in  1014. 
and  E.  fled  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was 
his  wifes  brother.     D.  1016. 

Eth'elwolf,  A.-S.  king  of  Eng.,  son  of  Egbert,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  836.  His  kingdom  was  harassed  by  several  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes,  who  pillaged  Lond.  in  851.  He  de- 
feated these  invaders  at  Okely  in  that  yr.  He  married,  856, 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Fr.  D.  858. 
Etliene.     See  Ethylene. 

E'tlier  [Gr.  aldr/p  ;  Lat  a'ther,  originally  applied  to  the 
purer  upper  air  ;  hence  any  subtile  fluid],  in  organic  chem.. 
is  a  name  ^iven  to  numerous  compounds,  which  are  usually 
very  volatile,  fragrant,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  highly 
inflammable  ;  they  are  generally  derived  from  alcohols  by 
the  action  of  acids.  When  the  alcohols  are  simply  dehy- 
drated by  the  action  of  the  acid.  "  simple  E."  are  produced, 
which  are  oxides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  analogous  to 
metallic  oxides.  When  the  acids  combine  with  the  alcohol 
radical,  "  compound  E."  are  produced,  analogous  to  me- 
tallic salts.  "Haloid  E."  are  compounds  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  with  the  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  Iodine,  etc. 
They  are  analogous  to  common  salt.  Sulphur,  selenium, 
etc.,  form  compounds  analogous  to  the  simple  or  oxygen 
E.  Common  E.,  properly  known  as  ethylic  E.,  commonly 
and  very  incon-ectly  called  sulphuric  E.,  is  an  oxygen  E., 
and  is  sometimes  called  ethyl  oxide.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other  dehydrating  a^ent 
upon  .strong  ethylic  (common)  alcohol.  Ethylic  E.  is  a 
fragrant,  colorless,  transparent,  and  highly  mobile  liquid, 
with  a  specific  gi-avity  of  .720,  and  a  boihng-point  of  96°  F. 
It  is  extremely  combustible,  and  so  volatile  that  when  ap- 
plied to  the  hand  it  causes  a  profound  sensation  of  cold. 
Though  very  light  in  the  liquid  state,  its  vapor  is  more 
than  twice"  as  heavy  as  air.  It  is  very  useful  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  especially  as  a  solvent  of  fats  and  oils. 
E.  is  much  used  in  med.  and  surgery,  both  as  a  diffusible 
stimulant  and  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  probably  the  first 
complete  anaesthetic  ever  employed.  It  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Morton  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  other  more  important  E. 
are  "acetic  E.,"  "butyric  E."  (ethyl  butyrate),  "pelargonic 
E."  (ethyl pelargonate),  "amyl  acetate."  beside  an  immense 
number  of  other  E.  and  mixtures  used  in  artificial  flavoring  ; 
"  iodic  E."  (ethyl  iodide),  used  in  med.  ;  "  nitrous  E.,"  usedm 
making  "  sweet  spirits  of  nitre." 

Ethics.    See  Moral  Philosophy',  by  Pres.  Noah  Porter, 
S.  T.  D..  LL.D. 

Etliiopia,  e-the-o'pe-a   [Lat.  ^Ethiopia ;  Gr.   Aiaton-ta, 
from  a\9u,,  ••  I  burn."  and  io<fi,  "  face ;"  Heb.  C'us/i],  the  uame 
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aiitientlv  ^iveii  to  that  part  of  Afr.  Ivius  J«.  of  E?>pt  and 
Libva.  The  name  is  of  Ur.  origin,  and  was  applied  by  the 
earliest  Gr.  writers  to  all  the  S.  and  unknown  nations  ; 
later  it  was  coutined  to  the  resrion  S.  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
extending  to  and  perhaps  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Xile 
and  its  affluents.  In  this  sense  it  included  the  modern 
XiBiA,  t»EXNAAR.  KoRDoFAX.  and  ABYSSINIA  (which  seei, 
and  probably  also  that  Libyan  desert  now  known  as  the 
E.  Soudan.  The  races  which  inhabited  it  were  the  Ethio- 
pians, a  Semitic  race.  who.<e  descendants  are  the  present 
Abyssiniaus  and  Nubians,  black,  but  with  Caucasian  feat- 
ures :  Ars.  from  the  £.,  and  Libyans  from  the  X.  The  Gr. 
historians  said  that  there  were  aLso  there  Pygrmies  idwarfsi. 
Troglodytes  tcave-dweUei-S'.  Blemmyes  (hideous  mem.  Ma- 
crobii  i long-lived  mem,  etc.  These  statements  have  been 
generally  considered  m\nhical.  but  explorers  since  1870  • 
claim  to  have  found  in  the  W.  part  of  E.  dwarfs,  cave-  > 
dwellers,  races  with  deformed  bodies  and  rudimentary  tails, 
and  a  race  of  evidently  remarkable  longevity.  The  region 
extended  from  10=  to  25=  X.  lat..  and  from  45=  to  58°  E.  Ion. 
The  Eg\-ptians  had  clearer  ideas  about  E.  Their  E.  Proper 
was  the"  kingdom  of  Meroe,  bounded  E.  by  the  river  Astabo- 
ras  lAtbarai,  S.  by  the  White  Nile  from  its  junction  with 
the  Blue  Nile.  W.  bv  the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  At  the  X.  it  in- 
cluded the  island  of  Meroe  in  the  Nile.  Its  cap.  was  Kapata. 
This  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  holding  close  relations  \\ith 
Egypt,  equallv  civilized  with  it.  sometimes  i-uling  it,  at 
ott"ers  ruled  by  it.  Earlier  than  1000  b.  c.  it  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  having  a  sacerdotal 
monarchy  like  Eg\-pt.  Its  kings  were  warlike,  and  invaded 
Assyria,  'SNTia.  and  Pal.,  with  varying  success.  In  the 
height  of  their  power  (7:Ji>-530  b.  c.  i  there  was  an  E.  dj-nasty  , 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  many  thousands  of  Egyptians 
migrated  to  the  E.  kingdom.  In  530  Cambyses  conquered  E. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  C'»sar,  Candace.  queen  of  E., 
made  war  against  the  Roms.,  but  was  defeated,  and  paid 
tribute.  A  successor  of  this  queen,  also  named  Candace, 
ruled  E.  more  than  50  yrs.  later  (Acts  viii.  ?7i.  Christianity  i 
was  early  intnjduced  "into  E.,  and  several  versions  of  the 
Scripts,  made  there,  some  of  which  still  exist,  i  For  the 
later  hist,  of  E..  see  Aby.*.«inia.i  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Etliloplc  Langnase  and  Literature.  The  name 
'■  Ethiopic  language  "  is  at  present  generally  applied  to  the 
old  written  lang.  of  the  Abyssinian  Ch.  The  native  name  ; 
is  the  Geez  lang.  The  Geez  were  one  of  the  Semitic  tribes 
who  emizrated  from  Ar.  to  Abyssinia.  In  the  Abyssinian  ' 
empire,  which  was  gradually  Christianized  after  the  4th 
century,  this  Geez  became  the  official  and  the  ch.  lang.,  and 
continued  to  maintain  it.self  until  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  when  the  Amharic  gradually  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. "But  the  clergy  and  literary  men  were  for  centuries 
compelled  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Geez,  and  even  to  the 
present  day  the  old  Geez  books  continue  to  be  copied. 
The  Geez  is  a  purely  Semitic  lang.,  ha\ing  much  in  common 
with  the  entire  Arabic  group,  but  in  many  words,  roots,  and 
even  in  syntactic  forms,  it  agrees  more  with  the  Heb.,  but 
also  with  "the  Aramaic  and  the  Assjxian.  It  is  written  m 
peculiar  characters,  from  left  to  right :  the  words  are  sep- 
irated  by  2  dots  u),  and  the  vowels  are  indicated  by  little 
lines  and  hooks  attached  to  the  consonants.  These  char- 
acters, with  the  addition  of  several  new  ones,  have  become 
the  universal  alphabet  of  Abyssinia. 

An  E.  lit.  Ijegan  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Abyssinia,  m  the  4th  century.  It  has  always  retained  a  pre- 
dominantly religious  character.  Its  basis  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the"  Bible,  both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  together  with  semi- 
biblical,  apocryphal,  and  pseudepigraphic  books  which  in 
the  other  chs.  were  rejected  or  lost.  The  other  lit.  consists, 
for  a  large  part,  of  translations  of  Gr.  and  even  Coptic 
works  :  Arabic  works  also  were  tran.slated.  The  lit.  com- 
prises theological  and  religious  works  of  every  kind,  such  as 
•  ollections  of  old  canons,  catenae  and  homilies,  exegetical 
and  dogmatic  writings,  confessions  of  faith  of  the  monophy- 
sitic  teachers,  lectionaries  for  the  whole  yr.:  horologia,  litur- 
gies of  the  mass,  and  ch. -books  for  the  other  sacraments,  and 
for  burials,  ch.  discipline,  andch.  law  :  Acta  Sanctorum,  mo- 
iia.stic  rules  and  monastic  writings  :  in  sacred  and  profane 
iiLst.  and  chronology,  the  works  of  Joseph  Ben  Gorion, 
'icorge  Ben  Amid,  Abuschaker,  and  others,  and  even  some- 
thing relating  to  philos.  and  the  natural  sciences.  Among 
the  native  productions  of  the  Aby.ssinians  are  doji-matic 
treatises,  pseud<jnymous  apocalyptical  writings,  prayer- 
books  and  formulas,  meditations,  eulogies  and  biographies 
<jf  saints,  martyrs,  monks,  and  archangels,  in  prose  and 
verse.  More  important  in  their  way  are  the  large  anc. 
hymn-books,  with  hymns  and  antiphonies  for  every  day 
in  the  yr.,  and  containing  formulas  for  the  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar.  Beside  these  there 
were  also  large  works  on  native  hist.,  and  annals  of  the  sev- 
eral kings,  written  in  a  mixture  of  the  Geez  and  the  Am- 
haric. After  the  extinction  of  the  Cieez  a  beginning  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  works  was  made.  Much 
was  also  written  in  this  period  on  med.,  witchcraft,  ex- 
orci.sm.  and  divination,  either  in  Ethiopic- Amharic  or  en- 
tirely in  the  Amharic  lang.  The  poetry  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  ser\ic«  of  the  Ch.  and  of  religion.  Of  the  entire  lit", 
very  little  has  been  printed  beside  the  Bible.  But  it  is  very 
fully  represented  in  MSS.  in  all  the  large  libraries  of  Europe. 
Since  the  Abyssinian  war  the  collection  of  the  Brit.  Museum 
has  been  so  increased  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  largest  iu 
Europe.  None  of  the  MSS.  brought  to  Europe  in  the  last  cen- 
tury date  farther  back  than  the  1.5th  century.  [Fmiii  orig. 
art.  in   J.s  Urdr.  Cyr..  h\i  Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Dillmaxx.] 

E'thlops   Mlri'erail,  the  black    powder  obtained  by 

trituratins  mercury  with  sulphur.     It  is  a  sulphide  of  mer- 

cur>-.    Ethiops  was  formerly  applied  to  other  black  powders. 

Ethnology.     See  the  article  Max,  by  pKt:s.  M.   B.  An- 

BEBSOX,  LL.D. 

Eth'yiene,  Ethene,  Oleflant  Gas,  or  Bloarbu> 
retted   Hydrogen,   produced   bv  heating  alcohol  with 
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strong  sulphuric  acid  or  boric  anhydride :  also  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  many  organic  bodies,  as  fats,  resins. 
Wood,  coal,  many  salts  of  organic  acids,  etc.  It  is  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  coal  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  gas.  ha\ing 
a  faint  ethereal  odor,  which  is  attributed  to  a  slight  con- 
tamination with  ether  vapor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.97S4. 
It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  bright  white  flame  which  is  ver>- 
luminous.  Its  compound  with  chlorine  has  long  been 
known  as  "Dutch  liquid." 

Et'ua  [Gr.  Aitvt)  :  'Lax.  ^£('na  :  Sicilian,  ilongiM'lo],  a 
volcanic  mt.  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Sic.  adjacent  to  the  sea 
and  near  the  city  of  Catania.  It  is  an  isolated  mass  of 
conical  form.  It  has  an  altitude  of  10.935  ft.  above  the  sea. 
and  its  base  is  about  90  m.  m  circumference.  It  appears 
that  the  volcanic  action  of  E.  was  in  anc,  as  it  continues  to 


be  in  modem  times,  irregular  and  intermittent.  The  city  of 
Catania  has  repeatedly  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  eruptions 
and  earthquakes.  Among  the  remarkable  features  of  E.  is 
that  of  its  flanks,  bristling  over  with  innumerable  stnaller 
volcanoes.  The  height  L<  so  great  that  the  lava  now  .scarce- 
ly ever  rises  to  the  top  of  tlie  crater,  for  before  that  its  im- 
mense weight  breaks  through  at  the  sides.  The  last  great 
eruption  was  in  1868. 

E'ton,  a  town  of  Eng.,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Windsor. 
22  m.  W.  of  Lond.  It  is  the  site  of  Eton  Coll..  one  of  the 
most  famous  educational  insts.  of  Eng..  fotmded  and  richly 
endowed  in  1440  bv  Henry  ^^.,  but  the  buildings  were  not 
completed  until  1.52i3.  It  is  a  favorite  school  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Etru'ria,  or  Tnscia,  a  country  of  anc.  It.,  was  called 
Tyrrhenla  (Tv-ppTjua.  bv  the  Grs.  It  was  Ixjunded  N.  by 
the  Apennines.  E.  by  the  Tiber.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  or 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  inhabs.  were  called  YXrascaxiSiEtrus'- 
ci)  and  Tuscans  iTuxci}  bv  the  classic  Lat.  writers,  but  the 
Grs.  always  called  them  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians.  Their 
national  name  in  the  Etruscan  lang.  was  Ba^dia.  Anc. 
writers  state  that  the  govt,  was  a  confederacy  of  12  cities 
or  cantons,  each  of  which  was  independent  and  had  the 
right  of  internal  self-government.  The  most  important  of 
their  deities  were  Tinia  or  Tina  (.lupiteri,  Capra  i.Iunoi.  and 
Minerva.  Beside  these,  and  others  whose  names  have  been 
preserved,  there  were  12  divinities  (6  male  and  b  female* 
who  were  termed  collectively  Dii  Con^ntes.  and  were  coun- 
sellors of  Tinia.  Superior  to  these,  and  to  Tinia  himself, 
were  the  Dii  Invo/n/i.  who  were  supposed  to  exercise  an 
irresistible  controlling  ptiwer  over  the  gods.  The  opinion 
generally  adopted  by  Rom.  writers  ascribed  to  the  Etrus- 
cans a  Lvdian  origin."  Niebuhr  maintained  that  they  were 
a  mixture  of  Pelasgians  and  Umbrians  with  a  race  of  N. 
invaders  (Ra^enu).  who  conquered  the  same  at  an  unknown 
dale.  Our  knowiedge  of  the  hist,  of  the  Etruscans,  even 
during  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperitv".  is 
very  imperfect.  According  t<j  the  Rom.  traditions,  the  Tus- 
cans were  a  powerful  nation  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
752  B.  c.  It  probably  attained  its  greatest  power  about  150 
yrs.  later.  The  long  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Roms.  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  victon,"  which  the  Roms. 
gained  283  b.  c.  The  Etruscans,  however,  retained  long 
after  this  event  their  own  lang..  customs,  religious  rites, 
and  nationality.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Rom.  franchise 
in  89  b.  c.  Anc.  wrriters  represent  the  Etruscans  as  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  people  of  anc.  It.,  and  as  skilful  in 
ornamental  and  useful  arts.  e.*pecially  in  the  fabrication  of 
bronze  articles  and  pottery  :  had  made  great  progress  in 
arch.,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome 
proves  that  thev  were  acquainted  with  the  true  prmciple  of 
the  arch.  Of  tlieir  temples,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres  no 
considerable  remains  have  been  preserved.  Among  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  their  massive  and  cyclopeau  masonrj- 
are  fragments  of  walls  which  defended  the  cities  of  Cortona, 
Fa?sula.  Clusium.  and  Volateme.  Their  tombs  are  in  some 
cases  chambers  hewn  in  a  cliff,  or  solid  rock,  and  adorned 
outside  with  facades  of  temples,  decorated  with  paintmgs, 
and  containing  vast  numbers  of  vases,  tripods,  unis.  etc. 
'  Etruria,  Kingdom  of,  in  It.,  was  founded  by  Nap. 
I  Mar.  21.  isi)i.  Louis,  duke  of  Parma  a77:i-l8i«>.  was  the 
I  first  king.  His  son  c  harles  Louis  succeeded  him  May  27, 
1803.  but  Nap.  annexed  the  kingdom  in  1S07  to  the  Fr.  em- 
pire.    Its  capital  was  Florence. 
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Ett'iiiiiller  (Ernst  Mokitz  Ludwigi,  a  Ger.  philologist, 
li.  at  Ciersdorf  Oct.  5.  180-2.  .studied  at  Leipsic  and  Jena  ;  be- 
came prof,  of  (ier.  at  Znrirh  18:3:1,  and  gained  distinction  by 
his  researches  in  Tnediaval  (ier.  lit.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
JkuUche  tstaminkdn'iijt,  and  prepared  an  A.-i>.  Lexicon.  D. 
Apr.  187". 

Et'ty  (William),  an  Entc.  painter,  b.  at  \ork  Mar.  10. 
1787,  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  was  admitted 
as  a  student  into  tlie  Koyal  Acad.  ]80fi,  and  visited  It.  181G. 
In  1821  he  exhil)ited  in  the  Acad.  Cl'Ojjalrri  arririnrj  in  Viliciu. 
He  was  elected  an  academician  18-.»S.  Among  his  works  are 
Pamlont  Crnuinil  In/  /h^  SHfOiif:,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  The  Jticlf/- 
mtnl  ot  Paris.     I).  Nov,  :30.  1849. 

Etyiiioiog'icuiii  3Iag'nuni,  a  valuable  lexicon  or 
vocabulary  of  the  (jr.  lang.  by  an  unknown  author.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  extant  Gr.  lexicon,  and  it  contains 
many  traditions  respecting  old  and  uncommon  words.  It 
is  referred  to  the  10th  century  a.  u. 

Etj'inoroy;y  [from  the  Gr.  irvfj-ov,  "literal  sense,"  and 
Aoyos.  a  "  discourse "]  is  that  branch  of  philology  which 
traces  tlie  liist.  of  a  word  and  of  its  grammatical  variation 
from  its  iniinitive  roots,  and  which  shows  the  relationship 
of  different  iangs.  by  finding  the  same  roots  in  tliem.  In 
gram,  it  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  as  treating  of-  the 
various  parts  of  speech,  tlie  variations  of  declension,  conju- 
gation, etc.  It  was  not  till  tlu^  beginningof  the  study  of  Sans, 
lit.  that  E.  received  philosophical  treatment.  A  philo.sophic 
E.  seeks  the  derivation  of  words  by  comparison  of  the  vo- 
cabularies, the  religious  faith,  the  hist.,  and  the  lit.  of  na- 
tions ethnologically  related,  rather  than  by  the  comparison 
of  words  of  any  one  or  two  Iangs. 

Euboe'a  [Gr.  EujSoia ;  '\'\\v.  Egripo  ov  Egripos  •  It.  Negro- 
fKiiite],  formerly  called  Negropont,  a  (jr.  island,  the 
largest  in  the  ^lEgean  Sea,  is  about  90  m.  long  ;  greatest 
breadth,  about  ;30  m.  It  is  separated  from  Attica  and  Boeotia 
by  the  nan-ow  channels  of  Egripo  (Euri'piis)  and  Talanta, 
and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  across  the 
channel  at  C'halcis.  .Mt.  Delphi,  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  is  said  to  be  72(jfj  ft.  high.  Area,  1574  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1879.  9.5.1:3(5. 

Eubu'lldes  [Gr.  Evl^ouAt^r)s],  a  Gr.  philos.  of  the  Megaric 
school,  flourislied  about  ;3.50  b.  c.  He  was  a  native  of  Miletus 
and  an  adversary  of  Ari.stotle. 

Eubu'lus  [Gr.  Eu3ouAos],  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flour- 
ished about  ;37.")  B.  c.  He  wrote  numenjus  comedies,  of  which 
only  fragnicnts  are  extant. 

Eucalyp'tU!<«  iplu.  Eiioalyiitii.  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Myrtaceai,  comprises  numerous  species,  most- 
ly natives  of  Australia.  They  have  cut  in-  leathery  leaves,  of 
which  one  edge  is  directed  toward  the  sky,  so  that  both  sur- 
faces are  equally  exposed  to  the  light.  The  Eucalypti  are 
called  "'gum-trees,"  because  they  abound  in  resinous  exuda- 
tions, some  of  which  have  medicinal  properties.  The  timber 
is  used  for  ship-building  and  other  ])urpo.ses.  The  E.  gigaidea 
is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  heiglit  of  480  ft.  and  a  diameter 
of  27  ft.  They  are  pnjbably  the  tallest  trees  on  the  globe. 
The  bark  f)f  several  species  is  used  for  tanning.  Several 
species  of  E.  have  been  introduced  into  Cal.  and  Europe. 

Eucharist,  yu'ka-rist  [Gr.  eu;<apio-Tia,  "  the  giving  of 
thanks  "J,  a  name  ajiplied  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Cora- 
mimion,  or  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supjier,  in  allusion  to  the 
blessing  and  thanksgiving  with  which  the  last  supper  of  our 
Saviour  with  his  disciples  began  and  ended.  Tliis  solenm 
festival  has  been  kept  in  all  Chr.  chs.  from  the  time  of  the 
resurrection,  in  commemoration  of  the  passion  and  death  t)f 
our  Lord,  and  in  obedience  to  his  own  divine  institution. 
Among  the  earliest  disciples  in  Judsa,  the  Lord's  Supper 
seems  to  have  been  a  regular  meal,  probably  the  prin.  meal 
of  tlie  day  in  each  family,  into  which  the  commemorative 
breaking  of  bread  and  partaking  of  the  cup  of  blessing  were 
introduced  as  a  pait.  Siihsciiucntly  the  di.sciples  of  many 
families  came  together  and  held  a  festival  in  common — a 
practice  in  which  oritjinatcd  the  ayanri,  or  love-feast,  in  the 
course  of  which  th(^  In'ethren  saluted  each  other  with  a  holy 
kiss.  The  abuses  which  grew  out  of  this,  and  which  are 
severely  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  in  the  First  Kpistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, led  to  a  separation  of  the  2  institutions  ;  and  the 
commemorative  observance  has  since  been  celebrated,  with 
a  solemnity  in  harmony  with  its  character,  by  itself. 

No  part  of  the  Chr.  practice  and  doctrine  has  given  rise  to 
larger  diversities  of  opinion  or  to  a  more  voluminous  polem- 
ical lit.  than  the  sacrament  of  the  E.  These  controversies 
were  not  known  to  the  Ch.  during  its  first  8  or  9  centuries. 
It  seems  entirely  just  to  believe  that,  during  all  this  early 
period,  the  visible  elements  employed  in  the  celebration,  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  were  regarded  only  as  symbols 
and  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  given  for  our 
redemption  :  inasiuudi  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  or 
doctrine  different  from  this  appears  to  have  been  fir.st  pub- 
licly made  in  the  yr.  8:31  by  a  monk,  subsequently  abbot  of 
Corhey  in  Fr.,  named  Pascasius  Radbert,  who  maintained 
the2following  projiositioiis,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Ch.,  but  which  were  received  with  loud  and 
gen.  remonstrance— viz.  first,  that,  •'  after  the  consecration 
of  the  Ijread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  nothing  remains 
but  the  outward  figure,  under  which  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  really  and  locally  prtseiif— that  is  to  say,  the  doc- 
trine more  recently  known  under  the  name  of  Iraiimihalaiiti- 
alion  ;  and  secondly,  that  "the  body  of  Christ  thus  ijresent 
in  the  E.  is  the  same  body  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  that 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  that  was  raised  from  the  dead." 
The  excitement  which  followed  this  announcement  was  such 
that  that  the  emp.  of  Ger.,  Charles  II.  (I.  of  Fr.,  called  "the 
Bald"),  directed  counter-expositions  to  be  prepared  by 
Johannes  Scotus,  and  Katramn  (otlierwise  called  Bert ramn). 
The  work  of  Scotus,  though  often  cited  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies, has  perished;  tiiat  of  Katratnn  is  still  extant.  Botli 
held  that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  E.  are  only 
siens  or  symbols,  and  not  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 
Corist ;  but  in  the  work  of  Ratramn  there  are  some  things 


said  on  this  point  which  are  ambiguous  or  obscure,  while 
Scotus.  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  perspicuous, 
distinct,  and  intelligible.  <)ut  of  this  dispute  arose  some  ex- 
traordinary and  rejiulsive  secondary  controversies,  as  to  the 
natural  c(jnse(iuences  of  taking  into  the  stomach  and  digest- 
ing the  consecrated  elements,  whatever  \'iew  be  taken  of 
their  nature,  for  which  those  who  desire  to  understand  them 
must  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  histories.  (The  further  hist, 
of  opinions  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.) 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Eu'clid  [Gr.  EuKAeiSrj?]  op  Alexandria,  a  celebrated  Gr.. 
called  the  "  father  of  geometry,"  b.  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
and  lived  about  3tX)  b.  c.  The  events  of  his  life  are  mostly 
unknown.  When  Ptolemy  I.  asked  him  if  geom.  could  not  be 
mastered  by  an  easier  process  than  the  ordinary  one,  he  re- 
turned the  celebrated  answer,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry."  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Ele- 
rneiits  of  Geom..  which  is  still  extant. 

Euclid  OF  Megaka,  an  eminent  Gr.  disciple  of  Socrates, 
flourished  about  400  b.  c.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399 
B.  c. )  he  founded  at  Megara  a  school  called  the  Megaric  or 
Dialectic. 

Eu'de'inus  [Gr.  EuSrj/mos]  of  Rhodes,  a  Gr.  philos.,  lived 
about  ;320  b.  c,  was  an  ed.  of  Aristotle's  works,  and  wrote  a 
lliiit.  of  Geom.  anil  AMron. 

Eudioni'eter  [from  the  Gr.  eu,  "good,"  and  Aios,  the 
genitive  of  Zeus,  "Jupiter,"  regarded  as  the  personification 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  y-irpov,  a  "measure  "],  a  graduated 
tube  used  in  gas  analysis. 

Eudocia,  u-do'she-a  [Gr.  EvSoKia],  sometimes  called 
Eudoxia,  a  beautiful  Rom.  empress,  b.  at  Athens  about 
394  A.  D.  In  421  she  was  married  to  the  emp.  Theodosius  II. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents  and  author  of  several 
poems.  Having  offended  Theodosius  and  his  sister  Pulcheria, 
she  was  banished  in  449,  after  which  she  resided  in  Pal.,  and 
founded  several  convents  in  that  country.    D.  460  or  461. 

Eudox'us  [(.iv.  EOSofos],  a  Gr.  astron.,  b.  at  Cnidos  in 
Caria,  flourished  about  306  b.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Archy- 
tas  and  of  Plato.  Cicero  called  him  the  prince  of  astrons. 
Only  fragments  of  his  works  are  saved,  except  as  embodied 
in  tlie  poem  of  Aratus. 

Eudyt'idse,  a  family  of  pygopodous  birds,  embracing 
the  loons,  characterized  by  their  four-toed,  palmate  feet 
and  perfect  tail.     It  has  been  generally  called  Colymbidfe. 

Eul'au'la.  a  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  this  point  for  the  largest  boats  at  all  seasons,  S.'V)  m. 
by  river  from  Appalachicola,  and  80  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Mont- 
gomery.   It  has  a  female  coll.  ^  Pop,  1870,  3185 ;  1880,  ;3836. 

Eugeuc,  Ti-jeen'  [Fr.  Eugene;  Ger.  Eugen],  Prince,  or 
more  fully  Francois  Eugene  de  Savoy,  b.  in  Paris 
Oct.  18,  1663.  He  was  a  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  count  of 
Soissons,  and  Olympia  Mancino,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
Havhig  been  offended  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Fr.,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  emp.  of  Aus.  in  1683  ;  served  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1691  he  obtained 
command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Piedmont,  where  he  fought 
against  the  Fr.  Louis  XIV.  offered  him  a  marshal's  baton  if 
he  would  enter  the  Fr.  service.  Having  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Aus.  army  in  Hungary,  he  gained  a  vict(n-y 
over  the  Turks  at  Zenta  Sept.  11, 1697.  In  the  war  of  the  Sp. 
succession,  which  broke  out  in  1701.  E.  first  commanded  in 
It.,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Fr.  marshal  Catinat,  and 
afterward  by  Villeroi,  whom  he  surprised  at  Cremona  and 
took  prisoner  Jan.  1702.  He  commanded  the  imperial  army 
which  co-operated  in  Ger.  with  the  Eng.  army  under  Marl- 
borough. These  allies  defeated  the  Fr.  and  Bavarians  at 
Blenheim  Aug.  13,  1704.  In  1705  he  took  command  of  the 
army  in  It.,  and  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  at 
Cassano.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Fr.  duke  of  Orleans 
at  Turin  Sept.  1706,  expelled  the  Fr.  from  It.,  and  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1707.  In  Flanders  E.  was  associated  with  Marl- 
borough in  the  command  of  the  combined  armies.  Tliey  de- 
feated the  Fr.  at  Oudenarde  1708,  and  claimed  the  victory  at 
Malplaquet  Sept.  11,  1709.  In  1712  he  was  sent  to  Lond.  to 
urge  the  Eng.  to  continue  the  war  and  to  restore  Marl- 
borough to  the  command.  A  victory  which  Marshal  Villars 
gained  over  E.  at  Denain  in  July  1712  induced  Aus.  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace.  He  defeated  a  large  Tur.  army  at  Peterwar- 
dein  Aug.  5, 1716.  and  took  Belgrade  from  them  in  1717.  After 
the  end  of  this  war,  in  1718,  he  rendered  important  services 
as  a  statesman.     D.  Apr.  21,  17:36. 

Eugeue  City,  cap.  of  Lane  co.,  Or.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
W.  bank  of  Willamette  River,  here  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, 71  m.  S.  of  Salem.     Pop.  1870.  861 :  1880.  1117. 

Euge'nla,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtacese.  nearly  related  to  the  myrtle.  It  comprises 
numerous  species,  which  are  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  some  of  them  produce  fruits  remark- 
able for  their  pleasant  odors.  The  allspice  or  pimento  of 
commerce  is  the  unripe,  sun-dried  berry  of  the  E.  jnmenta, 
indigenous  in  the  W.  I. 

Eugenie,  or,  more  fully,  Eugenie  Marie  de  Itlon- 
tijo,  empress  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Granada,  Sp..  .May  5.  1820.  Her 
father  was  the  Sp.  count  de  Montijo,  and  her  mother  was 
Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick.  a  woman  of  Scot,  extraction 
E.  was  styled  the  countess  of  Teba  in  her  youth.  Slie  wa- 
married  to  Nap.  HI.  in  Jan.  18.53.  and  bore  a  son  in  Mar.  is.",i,. 
As  a  zealous  Catholic  she  used  her  influence  to  promcjte  the 
power  of  the  pope.  After  Nap.  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  about  Aug.  1,  1870,  she  acted  as  regent  until  the 
people  of  Paris  proclaimed  a  republic,  Sept.  4,  1870.  Sin- 
then  escaped  to  Eng. 

Euge'nius  I.,  chosen  pope  654  a.  d.  as  successor  of 
Martin  I.,  who  was  banished  by  emp.  Constans.     D.  658. 

Eugenius  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pascal  I. 
as  pope  824  a.  d.  He  called  a  council,  which  met  at  Rome 
in  826  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.    D.  827. 

Eugenlus  III.,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  chosen  pope  hi 
1145,  in  place  of  Lucius  II.,  against  whom  the  Roms.  had  re- 
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volted.  E.,  beiiifT  unable  t(i  enforce liis  authority,  retired  to 
hV.  and  held  a  council  at  Kheims  in  1148.  He  also  promoted 
the  second  crusade.     1).  IIXJ. 

Euseiiius  IV.,  b.  in  Venice  1383.  was  chosen  pope 
hi  IWl  as  the  successor  of  Martin  V.,  who  had  convoked  a 
council  at  Bale.  This  council  i-efused  to  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  E.  issued  a  bull  proclaiming  that  the 
council  must  be  dissolved,  and  called  another  at  Ferrara  in 
14;17.  The  Council  of  Bale  in  14;«  depo.sed  the  pope,  and 
elected  as  his  successor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Felix  V.  The  result  was  a  schism  in  the  Vh.. 
for  E.  continued  to  act  as  pope  in  Rome,  and  was  recog- 
nized bv  several  powers.     D.  Feb.  '£i,  1447. 

Euo:u'biaii  Tables,  thenameof  certain  bronze  tablets 
found  near  Uubbio  ulie  unc.  IgmitD/i)  in  1444.  Five  of  the 
inscriptions  are  in  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  characters,  the 
otlier  a  in  Lat.    They  were  pub.  by  Lepsius  in  his  Iiucrip- 

Eubemerns,  a  Gr.  philosopher  from  the  third  century 
B.  c,  was  the  founder  of  Eubeinerism,  or  that  principle  of 
interpreting  the  pagan  mythology,  according  to  which  each 
myth  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  some  simple  his- 
torical event,  a  manner  of  interpretation  which  was  much 
in  favor  with  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Euler  (Leon-.^rd),  a  geometer,  b.  at  Bale  Apr.  1.5,  1707. 
was  ed.  at  the  univ.  of  that  city :  went  to  Kus..  and  in  173-3 
became  prof,  of  math,  in  the  Acad,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Frederick  the  (Jreat.  he  removed  to 
Berlin  in  1741.  He  improved  the  integral  calculus  and  the 
science  of  mechanics,  and  wrote  many  mathematical  works, 
one  of  which.  Letters  to  a  Ger.  Princess,  was  of  a  popular 
character.  He  became  blind  about  1767,  after  which  he  re- 
sided in  St.  Petersburg.    D.  Sept.  7,  178:3. 

Ku'ineiics  [Gr.  V.vij.ivn^].  a  favorite  <;>fflcer  of  Alexander 
the  (Jreat,  b.  in  Thrace  about  3()0  b.  c.  He  had  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  army  which  Alexander  conducted  against  Per. 
in  3;i4  B.  c.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  E.  became  gov.  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  As  an  ally  of  Perdiccas  he  de- 
feated Craterus  in  the  year  321,  soon  after  which  Antigonus 
and  Antipater  formed  a  coalition  against  him.  E.  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  by  Antigonus  in  317  or  316  %.  c. 

Eunien'ides  [Gr.  ^vy^evibi^  (from  ef,  "good,"'  and  iJ.ivo<;, 
"  mind,"'  "  disposition  "),  i.  e.  the  '"  gracious  ones,"  so  called 
for  the  sake  of  propitiating  them],  or  Eriniiyes,  the  Gr. 
name  of  the  Furies,  whom  the  Roms.  called  Furise  or  Dira?. 
They  were  suppusecl  to  be  goddesses  who  punished  crimes 
and  pursued  the  guilty  with  burning  torches.  According  to 
the  later  tradition  tliere  were  3  P'uries — namely,  Tisiphone, 
Aleito.  and  Megtera. 

Kuniol'pus  [Gr.  EumoAjt-o;],  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  sup- 
poseil  to  be  a  Thracian  bard,  a  son  of  Xeptuiie,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Euiia'pius  [tir.  Eufa7rio«],a  sophist  and  phys.,  b.  at  Sar- 
dis.  in  Lydia,  about  348  a.  d.  He  was  a  Neo-Platonist,  an 
opponent  of  Christianity,  and  a  partisan  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. He  lived  at  Athens,  and  wrote  in  Gr.  The  Lives  of 
Pliilos.  and  Sophists.     I),  about  430. 

Euiio'inius  [Gr.  Eufd^io?],  founder  of  a  sect  called 
Eunomians,  b.  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  appointed  bp.  of 
I  yzicus  in  360  a.  d.  by  Eudoxiu.s,  bp.  of  Antioch,  who  four 
years  afterward  deposed  him  for  heresy.  He  held  extreme 
Arian  doctrines,  for  which  he  was  several  times  banished. 
U.  soon  after  Wri  a.  d. 

Euon'yiuus  [Gr.  eu,  "  well," '"propitious,"'  and  omfia, 
a  '■  name,"  by  euphemism  because  it  is  poisonous],  a  genus 
of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Celastracea?,  natives  of 
Europe  and  the  L'.  S.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  seeds  in- 
closed in  a  red  aril.  The  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit  of  some 
of  the  species  are  poisonous.  The  wood  of  the  E.  Eirrojkens, 
an  ornamental  shrub,  is  strong,  compact,  and  yellow,  and 
is  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  B.  atropiir/ju'reiis 
I  burning  bush  or  wahooi,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  is  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  with  crimson  fruit  drooping  on  long  pe- 
duncles. The  bark  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy  and 
other  diseases,  and  has  active  properties.  The  £.  Ameri- 
can its.  or  sti'awberry  bush,  is  cultivated  for  oi-nament. 

Eupato'riuui  [Gr.  ei-aToptor,  said  to  have  been  named 
in  honor  of  Eu'pator.  a  king  of  Pontus],  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  having  the  florets  all  tubu- 
lar and  perfect.  It  comprises  many  species  of  perennial 
herbs,  mostly  Amer.  The  E.  perfolia'tum,  called  boneset 
and  thoroughwort,  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  used  in 
med.  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  and  sudorific.  The  leaves,  as 
the  specific  name  denotes,  are  connate  -  perfoliate  —  i.  e. 
united  at  the  base  around  the  stem. 

Euplior'bia  [named  in  honor  of  Euplior'bus,  phys.  to 
Juba.  king  of  Mauritania],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaccie,  having  an  acrid,  milky  juice.  Almost 
100  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  An  acrid 
drug  called  euphorbium  is  obtaineil  from  the  E.  offidna'ruin 
and  from  other  species.  Several  species  bear  the  popular 
name  of  spui'ge. 

Eupborbia'ceae  (from  Euphor'bia,  the  typical  genus], 
a  large  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  Amer.,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  mostly  have  an  acrid  and  poisonous  milky  juice.  This 
order  comprises,  beside  the  Euphor'hia,  the  Pif'i'nus  (castor- 
oil  plant),  the  Croton.  which  yields  croton  oil,  the  Sipho'rda, 
from  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained,  the  Bu-t' us seinjter' vireiis 
(common  boxi,  and  the  Jutropha  Manihot,  the  stem  of  which 
yields  tapioca. 

Euplior'biiiiii,  an  acrid  and  inodorous  gum-resin,  is 
produced  by  the  Euphorbia  officinaruni  of  S.  Afr.  and  some 
other  species,  including  Euphorbia  Canuriensis  of  W.  Afr. 
and  EuphorlAa  untiquanun  of  the  Levant.  It  is  a  violent 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  plasters  and  in  veterinary  med. 

Eupiio'rion  lEu(t>opiuii'],  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son 
of  ^schylus.  gained  prizes  with  his  father's  dramas  when 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  competitors. 


at 


Eiipliorioii,  an  eminent  Gr.  poet  and  grammarian,  b. 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  flourished  about  2.50-220  b.  c  He  be- 
came librarian  to  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  wrote  epic 
poems,  which  were  very  popular ;  also  several  prose  works. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Euplira'nor  {'E.v<i>pa.vui()].  an  eminent  Gr.  painter  and 
sculptor,  b.  at  Corinth,  flourished  about  -3.50  b.  c.  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles.  He  excelled  both  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture. 

Eu'plirasy  [Gr.  cir<i>pacria.  from  (v(i)paiviji.  to  "delight,"'], 
or  Eyebrifilit,  a  plant  of  the  order  Scrophulariaceae,  the 
Eii/ihra'sia  offirina'lis.  a  small  annual  herb,  a  native  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  X.  Amer.  Milton  speaks  of  its  virtues  in  clear- 
ing the  eyesight.  Some  varieties  are  said  to  have  in  their 
blossoms  a  spot  resembling  the  eye.  and  this  spot  caused,  or 
at  least  strengthened,  the  popular  faith  in  its  powers. 

Euphrates,  u-fra'tez  [Gr.  Eu(|)paTi)5 :  Tur.  El-Frat],  a  river 
of  W.  Asia,  rises  in  Armenia  by  2  branches — the  Moorad  and 
Kara-Soo— which  unite  near  lat.  39°  N.,lon.  .39'E.  The  stream 
flows  first  S.  W.,  passes  through  a  defile  of  Mt.  Taurus,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  anc.  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Near  Bir  it  approaches  within  100  m.  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  crossing  the  parallel  of  .36°  X.  it  pursues  a  gen.  S.  E. 
directiim,  flows  through  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
Chalda?a,  and  enters  the  Per.  Gulf  at  its  X.  W.  extremity. 
Its  total  length,  says  Guyot,  is  17.50  m..  and  the  area  of  its 
drainage  255,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  1195  m.  Its  prin. 
affiuent  is  the  Tigris,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  E.  itself. 
The  width  in  some  places  is  nearly  600  yards,  but  below 
Hillah  its  vol.  and  width  are  reduced  by  "numerous  canals 
cut  for  irrigation.  The  name  Shatt-el-Arab  is  given  by  the 
natives  to  that  part  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  "  The 
melted  snows  of  the  mts.  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus 
cause  a  periodical  inundation  of  the  E.  in  the  spring.  In 
some  parts  of  its  course  above  Someisat  the  river  passes 
through  deep  and  naiTow  defiles  or  gorges  between  preci- 
pices nearly  1500  ft.  high,  and  presents  much  picturesque 
scenery.  The  water  is  highest  in  May  and  .June.  In  anc. 
times  the  chief  city  on  its  banks  was  Babylon. 

Euphrosyiie,  u-fros'e-ne  [Gr.  Euifipoo-uiT),  from  €u, 
"good."'  "easy,"'  and  <f)pi?i',  "mind,""  one  of  the  3  Graces  in 
Gr.  mythology,  was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Venus, 
and  was  a  personification  of  mirth  or  joy. 

Eu'plou  [from  the  Gr.  ev,  "good,"'  "very,"  and  iria»v. 
"  fat,"  ■'  rich,"  named  in  allusion  to  its  oily  nature],  an  oily 
liquid  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  wood, 
oils,  bones,  etc.  It  consists  essentially,  according  to  Frank- 
land,  of  hydride  of  amyl. 

Eu'poii^  [EvTToAi?],  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  b.  about  446  b.  c.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Aris- 
tophanes, whom,  as  some  critics  think,  he  surpa.ssed  in  the 
charms  of  diction.  Horace  ranked  him  with  Cratinus  and 
Aristophanes.  E.  often  satirized  his  eminent  contemiiora- 
ries,  including  Alcibiades.  U.  about  410  b.  c.  His  works  are 
lost  except  small  fragments. 

Eura'Hiaii»i«  [contracted  from  Europe  and  J««i,  or 
Half-C'afiites,  is  the  name  given  in  E.  I.  to  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  Indian  mothers.  They  usually  receive  a 
European  education.  The  girls  generally  marry  Eng.  offi- 
cers, while  the  young  men  enter  the  govt,  offices  or  serve  as 
clerks.  The  natives  call  them  "' Tschitschi.""  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  91.000. 

Eurelca,  city,  cap.  of  Humboldt  co..  Cal.,  on  Humboldt 
Bay,  7  m.  from  the  ocean  and  about  225  m.  X.  X.  W.  of  San 
Francisco.  It  has  a  safe  harbor.  Redwood  lumber  is 
largely  shipped  from  this  point.    Pop,  1880,  26-39. 

Eureka,  111.     See  Appendix. 

Eureka,  K.  R.  junc,  acity,  cap.  of  Greeowoodcc.Kan., 
110  m.  S.  s.  W .  of  Topeka,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  grazing- 
region.     Pop.  1880,  1127. 

Eureka,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Eureka  co.,  Xev.,  about  mid- 
way between  Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco.  The  prin.  busi- 
ness is  mining.  It  produces  much  lead  and  silver  ore.  Pop. 
of  Eureka  dist.,  1870,  tUO  ;  of  v.,  1S80,  4207. 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark,    See  Appexdix, 

Eurlp'Ides  [Gr.  'Evpnrihr]^].  an  Athenian  dramatist,  and 
the  latest  of  the  3  greatest  tragic  poets  of  Gr.,  b.  in  the 
island  of  Salamisin  48t)  b.  c,  or,  according  to  the  Arundel 
Marbles,  in  48.5.  According  to  a  tradition,  he  was  b.  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Sept.  23,  480.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  named  Mnesarchus,  who  sought  ref- 
uge in  Salamis  when  the  Per.  anny  captured  Athens.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras.  and  studied  rhetoric  under 
Prodicus.  He  also  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Soc- 
rates. As  a  rival  of  Sophocles  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
several  dramatic  contests.  Like  Socrates,  he  was  accused 
of  impiety  and  unbelief  in  the  gods.  About  408  he  withdrew 
from  Athens  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon, 
E.  composed  7.5,  or,  as  some  say,  92  tragedies,  of  which  18 
are  extant ;  among  the  best  are  Afcestis,  Medea,  and  Orestes. 
Aristotle  calls  him  the  most  tragic  of  poets.  According  to 
a  doubtful  tradition,  he  was  killed  by  hounds  in  406  b.  c. 
and  buried  at  Pella.  His  works  display  great  insight  into 
human  passions  and  skill  in  the  analysis  of  character. 
Though  his  plots  are  censured,  he  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  Gr.  tragic  poets  in  the  vigorous  expression  of  individual 
passions  and  in  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 

Euroc'lydon  [Gr.  tvpoK\v&ujf,  from  fvpo^.  the  "east 
wind,"'  and  (cAvSui-,  a  "'  biUow ""],  the  name  of  a  \'iolent  wind 
of  the  Mediterranean,  mentioned  in  Acts.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  euro-aquUo,  i.  e.  "  X.  E.  wind."  But  m  some  of 
the  best  MSS.  eupaxuA<ui/,  "E.  X.  E.  wind,"'  is  the  reading,  in- 
stead of  iiipoKkiiuiv,  "N.  E.  wind."  The  wind  in  question  is 
said  to  be  half  a  point  X.  of  E.  X.  E.  (See  Smith's  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.) 

Euro'pa  [Gr.  EvpMnri],  in  classic  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Agenor,  king  of  Pluvnicia,  and  a  sister  of  Cadmus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poetic  legend,  she  was  carried  to  Crete  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus. 
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EUROPE. 


Europe,  u'rup  [Lat.  Euro'pa.  so  named  by  the  Asiatic 
Grs.,  either  from  its  wide  coast  or  from  the  Phoenician 
princess  Europa],  one  of  the  4  great  continents,  and  histori- 
cally the  most  notable,  occupies  an  area  of  about  3,823,000 
sq.  m. ;  bounded  X.  by  the  Arctic  (Icean,  E.  by  Asia,  S.  by 
Asia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  :i400  ni.,  and  its 
extent  from  N.  to  S.  2400  m.  at  the  extreme  points.  Its  terr. 
has  been  more  carefully  mapped  out  than  any  other  part  (rf 
the  earth's  surface.  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  although  distinct 
islands,  always  rank  as  a  part  of  E.,  having  been  separated 
from  the  continent  at  no  very  remote  period.  In  the  N., 
Iceland  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cor- 
sica, Sard.,  .'<i<'.,  Malta,  Crete,  the  Ionian  and  the  Balearic 
Island.s,  also  belong  to  E.  E.  is  only  about  14  as  large  as 
either  Asia  or  Amer.,  and  is  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
area  than  any  other  continent,  having  about  81  inhabs.  to 
the  s(}.  m.  The  length  of  coast-line  is  about  20,000  m.,  8000 
of  this  being  on  the  Atlantic,  .3600  on  Arctic  Ocean,  and  7800 
on  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  gi%ing  unequalled  advan- 
tages for  commerce.  Its  2  great  peninsulas.  It.  and  Sp.  and 
Port.,  form  very  marked  features  of  its  topograpliy. 

Geology.— The  great  Mediterranean  basin  is  the  geological 
feature  of  S.  Europe,  having  its  N.  limit  at  the  chains  of 
mts.  known  as  the  Ceveunes.  tlie  Jura,  etc.  The  prevailing 
rocks  are  plutonic  and  metamorphic,  of  which  the  Alps 
are  composed,  and  which  are  found  in  Fr.,  Ger.,  Scandi- 
navia, etc.  In  Sp.  the  Silurian  rocks  are  found.  Other 
palfeozoic  rocks— the  Devonian,  carboniferous,  and  permian 
—occupy  large  areas  in  Rus..  the  Brit.  Islands,  etc.  Ger., 
Fr.,  and  Eng.  have  extensive  strata  of  the  secondary  for- 
mations, and  the  tertiary  are  still  more  widely  distributed. 
Cretaceous  rocks  abound  in  Den.,  Gr.,  and  S".  Rus.,  beside 
forming  a  large  part  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  basin  of  the 
lower  Rhine.  Mineral  wealth  abounds.  Mines  of  iron  ore, 
lead,  copper,  coal,  and  salt  are  extensively  worked,  while 
for  gold  and  silver  E.  is  mainly  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries. E.  abounds  in  mineral  springs  of  great  variety  and 
chemical  virtue. 

Mountains.— The,  great  characteristic  groups  lie  in  Switz., 
Aus.,  and  N.  It.  In  elevation  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
mts.  of  Asia  and  S.  Amer.,  the  highest  of  all,  Mt.  Blanc,  be- 
ing only  1.5,781  ft.  The  Alps  are  closely  grouped  over  an 
area  of  75,000  sq.  m.,  and  all  the  other  mts.  except  the 
Pyrenees,  may  be  ranked  as  secondary  portions  of  the 
great  Alpine  system.  The  mean  height  of  the  Apennines 
varies  from  2600  to  6400  ft.  The  Pyrenees,  running  across 
the  isthmus  between  Fr.  and  Sp..  are  aljout  240  m.  Icjug,  and 
average  from  .Sim.ki  to  soiKt  fr.  high:  highest  point,  11,427  ft. 
Active  volcanoes  ai'e  now  found  only  in  Iceland  and  in  It. 
The  ratio  of  highlands  to  lowlands  is  greater  in  E.  than  in 
most  countries;  S.  W.  Europe  is  a  high  table-land,  while 
N.  E.  Europe  presents  the  only  plaui  of  great  extent. 

Elvers.— The  prin.  rivers  are  the  Danube,  Volga,  Ural, 
Dnieper,  Don,  Neva,  Oder,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Tagus, 
Rhone,  Seine,  Tliames,  Arno,  Po,  etc.  The  Volga  drains 
half  a  million  sq.  m.  of  Rus.  terr.,  and  the  Danube  has  a 
basin  estimated  at  .300,000  sq.  m.  The  flow  of  some  of  these 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Loire,  and 
others  are  subject  to  serious  floods.  Extensive  engineering 
works  to  promote  navigation  and  diminish  the  dangers 
of  floods  have  been  executed.  The  rivers  penetrate  the 
whole  continent,  fertilizing  the  soil  and  lending  great  nat- 
ural facilities  to  commerce.  No  European  river  has  a  great 
waterfall.  The  famous  Staubbach  fall  is  a  mere  rill,  al- 
though the  whole  descent  is  980  ft. 

Lakes. ^K.  alxnmds  in  lakes.  Lake  Ladoga  in  Rus.  being 
the  largest,  with  9iX)0  sq.  m. ;  Lake  Onega  in  Rus.  has  5000 
sq.  m.  Minor  lakes,  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are  lakes 
Geneva,  Maggiore,  Como,  Neufchatel,  Constance,  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  etc. 

Climate.— The  numerous  small  lakes  of  E.  increase  the 
area  of  evaporation,  and  tend  to  make  the  climate  far  more 
moist  than  that  of  Amer.  or  Asia.  This  is  further  increased 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  large  water  surface  pene- 
trating and  hemming  in  the  continent  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  ameliorate  the  climate ;  the  temperature  of  any 
given  parallel  of  lat.  in  E.  is  several  degrees  warmer  than 
the  regions  in  the  same  lat.  in  Amer.  The  whole  of  E.  belongs 
to  the  N.  temperate  zone,  except  the  small  portion  extend- 
ing into  the  N.  frigid  zone.  While  no  part  of  the  continent 
touches  the  tropics,  the  S.  portion  is  marked  bv  the  dryness 
of  the  summer  peculiar  to  the  sub-tropical  zone.  The  rain- 
fall occurs  most  largely  in  the  winter  in  S.  It.  and  Sp.  ; 
autumn  and  spring  are  the  rainy  seasons  in  N.  Sp.  and  It. 
and  in  S.  Fr.  Summer  brings  a  rainy  season  to  Switz.,  Ger., 
Aus.,  Prus.,  and  Swe.  The  Brit.  Islands  have  their  max- 
imum rainfall  in  winter.  Meteorological  statistics  show 
the  maximum  rainfall  at  Skye  and  in  the  W.  of  Eng.,  with 
101  to  189  inches  of  annual  rainfall,  while  that  of  Salamanca 
in  Sp.  is  only  9  inches,  and  the  average  in  Swe.  and  Rus. 
and  parts  of  (ier.  is  as  low  as  15  to  21  inches  per  annum. 
W.  Europe  has  heavier  rains  than  E.,  and  the  most  preva- 
lent wind  is  the  S.  \V.  In  S.  E.  Europe  tlie  prevailhig  winds 
are  from  the  N.  and  E.,  the  latter  in  fall  and  winter.  The 
snow-line  in  the  mts.  varies  from  8000  to  13,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  while  in  Nor.  the  snow- 
line comes  down  to  the  altitude  of  2.'i(j0  ft. 

Soil  and  Prodyctions.— The  climate  (jf  E.  has  such  variety 
as  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  richest  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
ages  of  fertility  have  produced  both  vernal  and  autumnal 
growths,  and  the  S.  of  Sp.,  where  almost  tropical  luxuri- 
ance bears  fruits  every  month,  contrast  strongly  with  th(! 
Arctic  regions,  with  their  short  period  of  vegetation.  Of 
the  cereal  crops,  wheat  is  hea\ily  grown  in  Rus.,  Aus.,  Fr., 
Eng.,  Ger.,  and  the  countries  of  the  Danube.  Barley  is  an 
almost  universal  crop,  as  are  rye  and  oats  in  Central  and  N. 
Europe.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
S. ;  the  potato  has  spread  over  Central  and  N.   Europe. 


Beans,  peas,  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  hemp,  flax,  etc.  are 
grown  profusely.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  of  prodig- 
ious extent  (being  profitably  grown  as  far  N.  as  50°),  and 
forms  a  vast  industi-y  in  Fr.,  It.,  Aus.,  and  Sp.  The  olive 
flourishes  in  It.,  Gr.,  Sp.,  and  Port.,  growing  2  crops  annu- 
ally. Tobacco  is  grown  all  the  way  from  Sic.  N.  to  Swe. 
The  beet  is  cultivated  in  Central  E.  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  Among  fruits  and  nuts,  there  are  the  orange,  fig. 
almond,  citron,  pomegranate,  pistachio,  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  date-palms.  The  timber  trees,  though  great- 
ly depleted  by  centuries  of  consumption,  still  fumish  forest 
products  for  fuel  and  the  arts.  N.  Europe  has  a  large 
timber  trade.  Among  the  trees  are  the  oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  ash,  alder,  birch,  pine,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  hemlock, 
and  fir. 

Zootor/y.— According  to  Wallace,  E.  lielongs  to  the  palaearc- 
tic  region.  While  wild  animals  are  by  no  means  so  numer- 
ous as  on  other  continents,  the  domestic  animals  are  reared 
in  large  luimbers  and  in  great  iierfection.  The  larger  varie- 
ties of  Carnivora  are  few.  Among  the  characteristic  ani- 
mals are  the  reindeer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  badger, 
hedgehog,  chamois,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  marten,  etc. 
The  birds  number  247  genera  and  531  species,  but  of  these 
only  2  or  3  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  There  are  the 
thrush,  warbler,  magpie,  jackdaw,  linnet,  span-ow,  shrike, 
kingfisher,  -viilture,  quail,  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  buzzard,  owl, 
swallow,  lark,  nightingale,  blackbird,  etc.  The  waters,  both 
coastwise  and  inland,  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  among 
which  the  salmon  holds  a  chief  place,  while  the  herring, 
cod,  sardine,  sprat,  perch,  tunny,  anchovy,  etc.  abound. 
Oyster-beds  are  found  all  along  the  Atlantic  coa.st,  and  their 
artificial  culture  is  widely  extending,  though  in  quality 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Anier.  oyster.  The  sponge  and  the 
coral  fisheries  are  actively  pursued  on  the  ilediterranean. 
Among  reptiles,  the  tortoise,  turtle,  chameleon,  lizard,  ad- 
der, viper,  frog,  and  toad  are  the  prin.  Insects  are  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  annoying  in  E.  as  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe. 

Population. — The  inhabs.  of  E.  embrace  many  composite 
races,  the  characteristics  of  which  have  been  greatly  chang- 
ed and  m(?dified  in  successive  ages  by  migrations,  intermar- 
riages, and  conquests.  Modern  archseologists  have  found 
evidence  of  human  inhabs.  in  E.  as  early  as  the  pleistocene 
period.  Remains  of  these  races,  called"  the  men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  (and  distinguished  by  some  as  the  cave-dwellers 
and  the  inhabs.  of  the  river-beds),  are  found  in  Eng.,  Belg., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Switz.  At  a  later  but  still  pre-historic  period 
came  the  neolithic  people,  .«till  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
great  Aryan  race,  still  predominant  in  E.,  came  in  at  an  un- 
certain period,  probably  by  way  of  Asia  Minor.  Writers 
on  ethnology  mark  out  4  great  Aryan  detachments— viz. 
the  Grjeco-Lat.  or  S.,  the  Celtic  or  central,  the  Teutonic  or 
N.,  and  the  Slavonic  or  N.  E.  Of  the  Semitic  race  (mainly 
Jews),  the  migration  into  E.  was  gradual.  Brachelli  esti- 
mates the  287,000,00()  Europeans  of  Aryan  origin  to  be  com- 
posed approximately  as  follows  :  Ger.  peoples  (including 
Gers.,  Dut.,  Belgs.,  Eng.,  Swedes,  Nors.  and  Danes),  95,000.- 
000;  Grseco-Lat.  peoples  (including  Fr.,  Its.,  Spaniards. 
Port.,  Grs.,  Roumanians,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  etc.i, 
96,4OO,0tX) ;  Slavonic  peoples  (including  Rus.,  Poles,  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians,  Wends,  Croatians,  Servians,  Bosniaks,  Bul- 
garians, Slavonians,  etc.),  82,170,000;  Celts,  4,100,000:  Se- 
mitic peoples,  3,200,000  ;  Lithuanians,  2,800,000  ;  Albanians, 
1,300,000;  Basques,  700.000;  Gypsies.  600,000;  Circassians, 
400,000  ;  Armenians,  260,000.  There  remain,  beside  this  over- 
whelming preponderan<;e  of  Aryanized  pops.,  only  about 
4,000,0(W  Mongolians  (Tartars,  Turks,  and  Kalmucks)  and 
10,.500,0(X)  of  Uralian  peoples  (Magyars  and  Finns). 

Language .—Theve  are  about  60  distinct  langs.  now  spoken 
in  E.  ;  most  of  these  are  of  the  Aryan  family,  including  the 
Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Lettish  branch- 
es. The  Semitic  branch  includes  the  Heb.,  Arabic,  etc.,  and 
the  Tartaric,  the  Tur.,  Magyar,  Lapponic,  and  many  other 
dialects  of  limited  area.  Rapid  changes  are  going  on  which 
appear  destined  to  extinguish  ultimately  many  of  the  minor 
langs.  in  favor  of  those  great  vehicles  of  speech,  the  Eng., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Rus. 

Political  Divisions.— Recevit  changes  in  the  pohtical  map  of 
E.  have  left  its  prin.  divisions  as  follows ;  4  empires,  11  king- 
doms, 4  republics,  and  4  principalities.  The  areas  and  pop. 
of  these  political  divisions  are  as  follows  : 


Countries. 


Government.   1  Sq.  miles. 


Rejniblic . . . 

Etnjnre 

Kingdom  . . 


Reiniblic  . 
Empire  . . . 
Kingdom 


Andorra 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

Belgium  

Denmark 

France   

Germany  

G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  ... 

Greece 

Italy 

Lichtenstein   

Monaco   

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

San  Marino 

Servia 

Spain I  Kin 

Sweden    j 

Switzerland  ^Republic 

Turkey  [Etnjnre . 


Principality 


Kingdom  . 


Empire 

Republic 

Principality  . 


Total 1 3,577,140 


148 

340,415 

11,369 

14,784 

204,030 

208,624 

121,571 

20,018 

114,380 

69 

6 

3,657 

12,727 

122,823 

34,595 

50,159 

1,898,019 

34 

18,781 

193,171 

170,937 

15,908 

130,935 


Population. 


12,000 

37.741,413 

5,476,668 

1,969,454 

36,905,788 

45,194,172 

35,246,633 

1,679,775 

28,209,620 

9,124 

5,741 

386,000 

3,981,887 

1,806,900 

4,348,-551 

5,376,000 

72,520,000 

7,816 

1.669,337 

16,333,293 

4,531,863 

3,831,787 

8,866,500 


315,010,332 
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The  iuerease  of  pop.  in  E.  is  very  slow,  beins  pmbably 
less  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  War  and  emigration  are 
ihe  prin.  causes  retarclins  its  growtli :  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  have 
lost  over  S.ant.aX)  of  their  pop.  since  lt<15,  and  Ger.  over  -.J.OOO,- 
lUXL  The  areas  of  densest  pop.  are  near  Lond..  Paris,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Leipsic.  The  keepinjr  on  foot  of  gre-At  armies 
and  the  maintenance  of  costly  na\ies  constitute  one  of  the 
chronic  checks  to  the  prosperity  of  E.  In  productions  E. 
las  has  been  estimated)  raises  annually  less  food  than  its 
pop.  consumes :  and  for  elothin?  it  is  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  all  its  cotton  and  for  much  of  its  wool  and  silk, 
the  raw  materials.  E.,  however,  more  than  makes  up  by  its 
labor  and  skill  for  all  it  lacks  in  materials :  its  industries 
are  so  vast  that  E.  may  be  called  one  frreat  workshop,  sup- 
plying with  its  manufactures  not  only  its  own  wants  but  a 
large  share  of  the  wants  of  other  divisions  of  the  world. 

i,'l>ic(i(ioii. — The  condition  of  E.  exhibits  a  great  advance 
in  education  during  the  present  centurj*.  In  every  country 
(even  including  Tur.  i  laws  exist  for  maintaining  primary 
schixtls.  and  education  is  compulsory  in  all  the  natiorts 
except  Fr..  Rus..  Belg.,  and  Tur.  .Switz.  and  Prus.  hold  the 
highest  rank  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  education. 

Jie/igioii .—P-as-dniim  has  but  little  foothold  in  E.,  which  is 
pre-eminently  Chr.  There  are  3  grand  divisions — the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.,  the  Gr.  or  E.  Ch..  and  the  Prot.  Ch.  Rom.  Catholicism 
lias  much  the  largest  number  of  adherents,  especially  in 
Aus..  Ft..  It.,  Belg..  Sp.,  and  Port.  The  following  table  ap- 
proximates the  numbers  attached  to  the  various  religions  : 


Germany 

Austria 

France 

Great  Britain. 

Russia 

Italy 

Swit2erlaiiil.. 

Belgium 

Xetherlamls. . 
Luxembourg. 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway  

Spain 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey 


11,867,300  3.000 

2:,90i.300  3,052,700 

35.3S.000  

.5.500.000  

6.755.000  ;  54,000.000 

i6.7oO.OoO  

1.0t>4,400  1  

4.980.000  ' 


1,31.3,000  ; 

197,000  1 

i.yoo 

600 

350 

16,500,000  1 

3,ao0,000 

10,000 

1,442.000 

650,000 

11,000,000 

Other 

Christians, 

Jews. 

Moham- 

chiefly 

medans. 

Prot«statiu. 

1 

512.200 

25.630.700 

100 

3.571,000 

1,375,300 

.300 

610.800 

49.400 

3.100 

•25,900.000 

40.000 

'     4,157.00  • 

2.277.000 

2,(^2.000 

*5,000 

40.000 

1,577,000 

7.000 

15.000 

1.500 

2.198.000 

63,000 

4<j0 

600 

l.^%<.iOO 

4..300 

4.2a3,^lO 

l.SOO 

1.9O4.S0O 

25 

■3.566 

2,666 

100,000 

4,500,000 

1    71.460,000 

4,500,000 

6.600.000 

Total  (ap 
proximate)...  145,850,000  I  69,500,000  |   71.460,000 


History.— The  authentic  annals  of  E.  commence  with  the 
Grs.  Gr.  founded  colonies,  but  her  people  were  not  given 
to  conquest,  while  the  hist,  of  Rome,  which  soon  supplant- 
ed Gr.  as  a  political  power,  is  one  of  continual  aggression 
and  territorial  acquisition.  Early  in  the  Chr.  era  Rome  had 
successively  conquered  Sic,  Sp..  Gr..  and  GauJ.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  Rom.  rule  covered  the  whole  region 
now  embracing  Fr..  Belg..  Sp..  Port.,  the  most  of  Ger.. 
Switz..  It..  Aus.,  Servia.  Tur..  and  Gr.  When  Constantine 
established  the  seat  of  govt,  at  Byzantium  mow  Constanti- 
nople •  and  made  Christianity  the  reUgion  of  his  empire,  his 
territorial  outlines  were  nearly  the  same.  In  a.  d.  :395  came 
the  division  of  this  great  empire  into  E.  and  W..  the  latter 
embracing  much  the  larger  terr.  and  pop.  Gradually  the 
Ger.  race  became  ascendant :  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was 
established,  the  English  occupied  Eng..  the  W.  (Joths  and 
the  Suevi  divided  Sp.  between  them,  and  Gaul  (or  Fr.t  was 
under  the  E.  Goths  and  the  Burgundians.  ; 

Numerous  conquests  and  changes  mark  the  map  of  the  i 
Middle  Ages.    The  papal  power  of  Rome  becomes  dominant 
in  the  politics  of  many  nations ;  Fr.  and  Eng.  struggle  for 
possessions  on  the  Continent :  ail  E.  sends  forth  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  Chrisfs  sepulchre,  and  the  advance  of 
the  Ottoman  power  is  vigorously  resisted  by  the  narions  of 
W.  Europe.    The  16th  century  is  marked  by  the  vast  exten-  ! 
sion  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  over  the  Netherlands.  .Sp..  ' 
Naples,  and  the  Ger.  states,  leading  to  wars  and  rivalries  1 
which  lasted  for  generations. 

In  the   18th   century  the  Ger.  empire  acquired  greatly  -, 
extended  power,  while  It.  was  broken  up  into  many  petty  I 
states  :  Fr.  was  strong,  and  Sp.  and  G.  Brit,  were  the  other  ; 
leading  powers.    From  1789-1815  war  again  broke  up  the  ^ 
political  frontiers  through  nearly  all  E..  ending  in  a  tem-  ' 
porary  triumph  of  absolute  govt.,  followed  by  many  more 
or  less  successful  revolutions,  which  gave   constitutional  1 
or  rep.  govt,  to  most  of  the  nations.    In  1830  Belg.  became  a 
separate  constitutional  kingdom.  Fr.  placed  Louis  Philippe, 
a  constitutional  king,  on  the  throne,  and  the  Independence 
of  Gr.  was  secured.     In  1S48  a  revolutionary  storm  swept 
over  E. :  Rome  expelled  the  Pope,  and  Sic.  the  Bourbons  :  , 
Fr.  became  temporarily  a  repubhc.  and  the  king  of  Prus.  ] 
was  forced  to  grant  a  const,  and  a  rep.  go\t.  to  the  people.  1 
A  reaction  set  in,  however,  which  carried  back  the  tide  of  ' 
political  reform.     In    18.»  the  Crimean  war  was  fought,  ! 
Eng.  and  Fr.  maintauiing  the  integrity  of  Tur.  against  Rus. 
(ireat  changes  soon  followed  in  It.,  the  separate  states  of 
which  consolidated  imder  one  constitutional  king  in  18(51. 
tier,  absorbed  the  provs.  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  18W.  and 
in  13<jC  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation  was  formed  :  1870  saw  the 
great  Franco-Prus.  war.  which  lasted  less  than  a  yr..  ending 
in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Fr.  republic  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  Prus.  king  as  emp.  of  the  Ger.  Confederation.    In 
1877  Rus.  declared  war  against  Tur..  and  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  G.  Brit,  and  other  powers  would  have  swept  her 
from  the  rank  of  a  European  nation.    Tur.  has  lost  Rouma- 
nia.  which  became  an  independent  kingdom,  and  Servia, 
which  was  established  as  a  principality. 


What  are  now  known  as  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
G.  Brit..  Fr..  Ger..  Aus..  It.,  and  Rus.  To  maintain  what  was 
called  the  "  balance  of  power"  in  E.  has  cost  a  long  succes- 
sion of  bloody  wars,  a  sacrifice  of  countless  lives,  a  squan 
dering  of  vast  treasure,  and  the  oppression  by  taxes  and 
compulsorj'  military  service  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  increasing  facilities  <>f  intercommunication,  with  the 
steady  grownh  of  intelligence,  may  yet  lead  to  better  meth- 
ods of  settling  international  differences.  .Several  European 
congresses  e\ince  a  tendency  to  adopt  discussion  and  ar- 
bitration instead  of  war.  and  some  believe  in  an  ultimate 
confederation  of  the  states  of  E.  for  the  common  benefit 
and  advancement  of  all.  Aissworth  R.  Spofford. 

Eurjrd'ice  [Gr.  Y.vpv&Uy\\,  the  wife  <jf  (Jrpheus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  poetic  legend,  Orpheus  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  persuaded  Pluto  to  restore  her  to  him  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  walk  behind  Orpheus,  and  that  he 
should  not  look  batk  until  they  had  reached  the  upper 
world.    But  he  looked  back,  and  lost  her. 

Enrypyg'ldae,  a  famUy  of  birds  of  very  doubtful  po- 
sition in  the  system,  being  placed  by  some  authors  among 
the  Herodiones,  by  others  among  the  Alectorides.  near  the 
RallifJa.  Their  most  characteristic  features  are  the  ver>- 
long  and  broad  tail,  the  feathered  lores,  short  and  elevated 
hallux,  and  a  pair  of  large  uropygial  powder-down  tracts. 
It  embraces  the  so  called  sun  bittern,  inhabiting  S.  Amer. 

Eusellilus,  bp.  of  Emesa.  b.  near  Edessa  about  300  a.  d. 
He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  when  Athant^ius 
was  deposed  in  341.  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  that  of 
Emesa.  He  appears  to  have  held  the  principles  called  Semi- 
Arian.  and  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  moderation 
and  aversion  to  controversy.  He  wrote  many  eloquent 
homilies,  some  of  which  are  extant.    D.  359  a.  d. 

Easebius  [Gr.  Evo-e^io?]  of  Nicomedia.  an  Arian  prelate, 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  :Ji5  a.  d..  ha\ing 
previouslv  become  bp.  of  Nicomedia.  He  was  banished  be- 
cause he  "defended  Arius  in  this  council,  but  was  soon  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric.  After  the  death  of  Arius  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Arian  party,  often  called  Eusebians.  In  3:39 
he  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    I).  ;}42  a.  d. 

Euse'bias  Pam'pbUi,  bp.  of  Caesarea,  a  theol.  and 
writer  of  ecclesiastical  hist.,  b.  in  Pal.  about  260  a.  d.  He 
assumed  the  surname  Pajiphih  in  honor  of  his  friend  Pam- 
philus  the  martjT.  He  became  bp.  of  Cfesarea  .314  or  315 
A.  D.,  and  took  a  "prominent  part  in  the  Council  of  Nice  ^325 
A.  D.).  Constantine  the  Great  selected  him  to  open  this 
council  by  an  oration.  E.  was  inclined  to  moderation  and 
peace,  used  his  influence  to  reinstate  Arius,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  Semi-Arians.  He  was  one  of  the  bps.  who 
censured  Athanasius  at  the  Council  of  Tyre  (.334i.  He  was 
eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  father  of  ecclesiastical  hist."  His  great  work  Is  an  E<xlt^i- 
astkal  HUt.  from  the  beginning  of  the  C  hr.  era  to  :B4  a.  d.  : 
he  also  wrote  a  Life  of  ConMantihe  and  many  other  works 
which  are  extant.  "  D. "about  :JW  a.  d. 

Ensta'ehlus  [It.  Enftachio  or  EnstacM']  iBartholo- 
ji.Eusi,  an  It.  anatomist,  b.  at  San  Severino  in  the  March  of 
Ancona  :  studied  med.  in  Rome  :  was  a  prof,  at  Rome  1563  ; 
made  important  discoveries  In  anat..  among  which  was  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  was  the  first  anatomist  who  illustrated 
his  works  with  good  engravings  on  copper.    D.  1574. 

Eusta'tbius,  from  334  bp.  of  Antioch  in  Syria :  was 
banished  in  :«1  because  he  would  not  associate  with  anti- 
Nicseans.  and  Meletius.  bp.  of  Sebaste,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  But  his  adherents  did  not  recognize  Meletius, 
and  formed  the  party  of  the  Eustathians.    D.  :360. 

Enstatliius,  bp.  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  Minor  from  .357 
to  380  A.  D.  introduced  monachism  into  Pontus.  He  was 
condemned  bv  the  s\-nod  of  Gangra  because  he  rejected  mar- 
riage. His  follower's  rejected  holy  ceremonies  if  performed 
bv  married  priests,  persuaded  women  to  leave  theii-  hus- 
bands, and  are  said  to  have  fasted  on  the  Sabbath. 

Enstatbins,  a  celebrated  Gr.  commentator  on  Homer, 
was  first  deacon  and  then  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  after  1155  abp.  of  Thessalonica.  where  he  d.  in 
1198.    His  chief  work  is  a  commentary  on  Homer. 

Eai^'tis,  Fla.    .See  Appendix. 

£a«»ti8  I  ABRAHAM',  b.  at  Boston  Mar.  28, 1786.  grad.  at 
Harvard  1801 :  was  called  to  the  bar  1807  :  entered  the  army 
as  capt.  of  artil.  1808.  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812-15  :  received  in  18:J4  a  brevet  of  brig-gen.,  and  became 
col.  of  the  1st  Artil.    D.  June  27.  1843. 

Enstis  (Georgei  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston  Oct.  20,  17%,  grad. 
at  Harvard  1815 :  was  private  sec.  to  his  uncle.  Gov.  \\  illiam 
EustLs.  when  minister  at  The  Hague:  removed  to  New 
Orleans  1817;  admitted  to  the  bar  1822:  was  for  someyrs. 
chief-justice  of  the  State  supreme  court.     D.  Dec.  2:3.  1858. 

Eustis  (Henry  Lawrence),  an  officer  and  engineer,  b. 
at  Ft.  Independence.  Mass..  Feb.  1.  1819.  studied  at  Har- 
vard, and  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1812  :  served  as  lieut.  of  engineers 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  etc..  and  assistant  prof, 
at  the  Militar>-  Acad,  till  he  resigned  0849*  to  become  prof, 
of  engineering  in  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
Univ.  In  the  c.  war  he  was  col.  of  the  10th  Mass.  \  olun- 
teers,  serving  at  Fredericksburg.  Gettysburg,  Mme  Run. 
the  Wilderness.  Spottsvlvania.  C  old  Harbor,  etc.  :  became 
brig-gen.  of  volunteers  in  18«:3.  but  resigned  (lS«4i  to  resume 
his  professorship  at  Cambridt'e.    D.  Jan.  11.  188.5. 

Eastis  (WiLLiAMi,  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
June  10.  1753  :  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, after  which  he  practised  med.  in  Boston,  and  was 
M.  C.  1800-05  and  1820-23.  He  was  sec.  of  war  from  1809-12 
and  was  minister  to  Hoi.  1M4:  in  ISS  was  elected  gov.  of 
Mass.    D.  Feb.  6.  ISJ.^).  ^       , ,   ■      c   r- 

Eu'taw  Spriugs,  Battle  of,  was  fought  m  S.  C, 
about  60 m.  N.  W.  ot  i^  liarlestou.  Sept.  8.  1781.  Gen.  Greene, 
having  about  2».HlO  men.  attacked  a  Brit,  force  under  tol 
Stuart,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  lost  abjjut  b.*>. 
including  prisoners.  Greene  lost  535,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 
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EUTROPIUS— EVARTS. 


Eutro'pliis,  or  Flavius  Eutropins,  a  Lat.  histori 
an  who  flourished  about  350  375  a.  d.  He  wrote  an  Epit- 
ome of  Ron).  Ilixf.  from  the  fou)idation  of  Kome  to  the  time 
of  Valeiis  (Hin/ari'/m  litrnin  Romaiiavtim). 

Eu'tyelies  [Gr.  Eutuxi??].  an  aged  superior  of  a  monas- 
tery near  Constantinople.  He  was  charged  with  teacliing: 
tha"t  there  is  in  Christ  only  one  nature—?  e.  the  divine  ;  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  4-I«  a.  ij..  but 
this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  449. 
His  doctrines  v^-ere  again  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  451  a.  d..  soon  after  which  he  died.  The  Kutychians 
were  often  called  Mo/iup/ii/si/e-s. 

Eiixliie  Sea.    See  Black  Sea. 

Evaji'ora!*  [(ii-.  EOayopa!],  king-  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
began  t"  rciiiii  in  410  b.  c.  and  as  an  ally  of  the  Athenians 
and  Kg\ptiaus  waged  a  long  war  against  the  king  of  Per., 
who  iiivailed  Cyprus.    He  was  assassinated  3T4  b.  c. 

Eva'grliis,  a  Ch.  historian,  b.  about  .53(5,  was  at  first  a 
lawyer,  and  was  appointed  city  prefect  by  the  emp.  Mauri- 
oius.  He  continued  theCh.  histories  of  Socrates  and  Theo- 
doret  from  4;jl-504  with  great  care  and  impartiality. 

Evangel'ieal  Alll'anoe.  Tliis  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  evangelical  Chrs.  from  different  chs.  and  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religious  liberty,  Chr.  union, 
and  co-operation.  It  was  founded  in  Lond.  184(i,  on  the  fol- 
lowing doctrinal  basis : 

'■].  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  suflflclency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"3.  The  Unity  of' the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the 
Persons  therein 

"4.  The  utter  depravitv  of  human  nature  inconsequence 
of  the  Fall. 

'"5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  interces- 
sion and  reign. 

"6.  The  .iustification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

"7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  the  siinier. 

"8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

The  E.  A.  soon  spread  throughout  the  Prot.  world.  Branch 
alliances  were  formed  in  G.  Brit.,  the  V.  S.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Switz., 
Swe.,  and  even  among  the  missionaries  in  Tur.  and  E.  L,  in 
Australia,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Japan.  From  time  to  time  gen. 
conferences  are  held,  composed  of  Prot.  Chrs.  from  allde- 
nominations  and  countries.  The  6th  Gen.  Conference  met 
in  New  York  1873,  the  7th  in  Rale  1879.  The  different  branches 
hold  also  separate  <'onfcrenccs  :  the  Brit,  bi-anch  every  yr., 
the  Amer.  every  other  yr.  Tlic  Alliance  did  a  noble  prac- 
tical work  in  defense  of  religious  liberty,  wherever  assailed, 
in  It.,  Sp.,  Tur.,  Scandinavia.  Ktis.,  and  Aus.  United  deputa- 
tions of  various  branc-hes  effected  the  release  of  the  Ma- 
diai  family,  who  were  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  in 
Florence  ;  of  Matamoros,  t'arrasc^o,  and  others,  who  were 
imprisoned  for  the  same  offense  in  ^Madrid  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Isabella,  and  interct'ded  witli  nioi'e  or  less  success 
for  the  i)ersecuted  I'hrs.  in  Tur..  for  the  .Meths.  and  liaps.  in 
Swe.,  and  for  the  oppressed  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provs. 
of  Rus.  It  is  the  only  (.;hr.  society  for  the  proteetion  of 
religious  liberty.  The  Gen.  Conference  of  New  York  is  re- 
garded as  the  jnost  important  and  interesting  religious  meet- 
ing held  on  tlie  Amer.  continent,  and  made  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  Philip  Schaff. 

EvaiiKel'lfal  A»i.soria'tioii,  popularly  known  as  the 
Geriuau  ITIetiiodist  C'liiircli,  a  body  of  .Vmer.  Chrs., 
chiefly  of  (ier.  descent,  organized  about  1800,  by  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Albi-ight,  a  native  of  E.  Fa.  in  doctrine  and  theol.  it 
isArminian  ;  as  to  sanctification,  Wesleyan  ;  in  form  of  govt. 
and  mode  of  worship  it  usually  agie«'s  with  the  M.  E.  Ch. 

Evaiigerieal  Cliiircli  ('on'lereiioe,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  periodical  meetings  of  the  Prot.  st;ite  clis.  <if  (ier. 
The  idea  of  these  meetings  originated  with  King  \\  illiam  of 
Wiirtendierg  in  1815.  The  first  conference,  held  at  Berlin  in 
184»i,  bad  i-eps.  from  almost  every  Ger.  state.  At  the  second 
confirenee,  held  in  is.")i  at  Ei.senach,  an  official  central  organ 
was  established  at  Stuttgart.  The  conferences  from  1855  to 
18(J8  were  all  lielil  at  Eisenach. 

Evaim.eli<'al  4'liiii-clie!ii  are  those  bodies  of  Chrs. 
which  believe  in  tlie  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  necessity  of 
his  atonement,  and  in  personal  repentance  and  faith  as  es- 
sential to  salvation.  '•Evanueliselje  Kivehe  "  C  Evangelical 
Church  ")  is  the  official  title  of  the  Established  Ch.  of  Prus., 
formed  in  1817  by  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed chs.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  (Calviuistic)  chs. 
of  Baden,  Wiirteinberg,  and  other  (ier.  states  have  been 
similarly  united.  The  "evangelical  i)artv"  in  the  Ch.  of 
Eng.  professes  to  attach  esi)eeial  importance  to  the  teachings 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  is  charged  with  slighting  ch.  authority  and 
underrating  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

EvaiiK'el'ical  ITii'ion,  a  body  of  Scotch  Independents, 
called  ITIori»!iuiiiaiiM,  from  Rev  James  Moristm.  their 
original  leader.  In  is-i:^,  they  left  the  United  Secession  Ch. 
They  have  been  joined  by  some  ( 'ongl.  clis.  of  Scot,  and  Eng. 
They  reject  a  i)ai-t  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines. 

Ev'ans*  (Sir  De  Lacy),  D.  C.  L.,  a  Brit,  gen.,  b.  at  Moig. 
Ire.,  1787:  served  at  the  battles  of  Baltimore  1814,  New 
Orleans  1815,  and  Waterloo  1815.  He  was  a  Liberal  M.  P. 
from  1831  to  1R41.  In  I83.">  he  was  appointed  conmiander  of 
a  legion  of  lO.OOO  men  laised  in  (J.  Brit,  to  fight  for  the  queen 
of  Sp.,  and  defeated  the  Carlists  at  several  [ilaces.  In  1841) 
he  was  returned  to  Pai'l.  for  Westminster.  Having  become 
lieut.-gen..  he  commanded  a  diyision  at  the  battle  of  tlie 
Alma  and  at  Sebastopol,  in  Oct.  1851.     D.  Jan.  9,  1870. 


Evansit  (Euwaru  P.),  b.  at  Rem.sen,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8.  18:B;3, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Midi.  1854  ;  studied  at  Gottingen.  Ber- 
lin, and  Municli  18.58-G2 ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  modern 
langs.  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  1862,  and  •visited  Europe  again 
in  1870:  jiub.  Abriss  (/&)■  deiiUche/i  JAteradirrjeschiclite. 

Evans  (Ellicott),  LL.D.,b.  at  Batavi'a.  N.  Y.,  June  19, 
1S19,  ed.  at  Harvard  :  in  1860  became  prof,  of  law  and  polit- 
ical economy  at  Hamilton  C^oll.,  N.  Y. 

Evaiis  (Fkeuekick  William),  b.  at  Leominster.  Eng., 
June  9,  1808.  came  in  1820  to  the  U.  S. :  was  apprenticed  to 
a  hatter.  He  studied  the  works  of  Owen  and  Fourier,  visit- 
ed Eng.,  and  after  liis  return  went  to  the  Shakers  at  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y..  fortiie  purpose  of  studying  their  system,  to 
which  he  became  a  convert,  and  became  the  presiding 
elder  brother  and  the  leader  of  the  sect  in  the  L".  S. 

Evans  (Geokoe),  b.  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1797, 
grad.  at  Bowdoin  1815  :  called  to  the  bar  1818  :  was  M.  C. 
1829-41.  U.  S.  Senator  1841-47.  and  held  various  other  offices 
in  his  native  State.     D.  Apr.  5.  1867. 

Evans  (HuciH  Daw),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  1792, 
was  a  prominent  juri.st  and  strong  friend  of  the  P.  E.  Ch. 
He  wrote  Md.  Comnton-Laiv  Practice  and  Essai/t! upon  various 
Ch.  questions.     D.  July  16.  1868. 

Evans  (John),  M.  D..  geologist,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL. 
Feb.  14,  1812.  grad.  at  the  St.  Louis  Med.  Coll.  :  served  on 
several  State  and  Territorial  geological  surveys,  and  dis- 
covei-ed  remarkalile  fossil  dejiosits  in  the  Bad  Laindsof  Neb. 
He  afterward  made  the  U.  s.  geological  siu'vey  of  Or.  and 
Wash.  Terr.     D.  Apr.  13,  1861. 

Evans  (Marian  C).     See  Lewes  (Marian  E.). 

Evans  (Oliver),  an  Amer.  inventor,  b.  1755  at  Newpf>rt. 
Del.  D.  Apr.  25.  1819.  His  most  valuable  inventions  were 
the  automatic  flour-mill  and  the  high-pressure  steam-engine. 
Before  ills  time  grain  and  flour  were  moved  in  the  mill  by 
mamial  hdjor.  His  improvements,  which  effected  a  coni- 
l)lcte  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  consisted  of 
the  elevator,  the  conveyer,  the  hopper-boy,  thedrill,  and  the 
descender.  By  means  of  this  machinery  grain  was  con- 
A'eyed  from  a  wagon  or  a  boat  into  the  mill,  then  cleaned, 
ground,  bolted,  and  delivered  into  barrels  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  hands.  After  great  opposition  the.se  im- 
]ii'ovements  were  introduced  into  the  celebrated  Ellicott 
!Mills.  near  F)altimore.  wiiere  :S5  barrels  of  flour  were  daily 
nuide.  The  saving  there  effected  by  E."s  contrivances  was 
estimated  at  more  than  .50  cents  per  barrel.  He  made  ex- 
periments in  which  the  pressure  of  steam  moved  the  piston, 
and  in  1781  announced  that  he  could  propel  tioats  and 
wagons  by  means  of  steam.  In  1786  the  State  of  Pa.  gave 
him  the  exclusive  right  to  use  in  that  State  his  flour-mill, 
but  refused  to  grant  the  same  right  to  use  his  steam-wagon. 
In  1787,  however,  Md.  granted  him  the  right  to  use  both  in- 
ventions in  that  State.  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  in 
building  his  road-engine,  he  exhibited  his  drawings  and 
I>lans  to  cai)italists  and  engineers;  failing  to  find  one  who 
would  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  he  twnce  sent  his  i)laii 
and  specifications  to  Eng.,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conviiu  ing 
foreign  engineers  of  the  feasibility  of  his  de\ice.  Finally. 
in  1801  he  decided  to  devote  all  his  earnings  from  Ills  other 
inventions,  about  $;CT10.  to  the  construction  of  a  stationary 
steam  engine  on  tlie  dircct-iircssure  plan.  It  was  completed 
and  i)Ut  into  o|ier;ition  in  the  city  of  Phila..  and  continued 
to  l)e  used  successfully  for  many  yrs.  in  sawing  marble  and 
grinding  gyjisum.  Thus  1801  marks  a  new  era — the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  important  of  all  engines.  Soon  after, 
by  order  of  the  board  of  health  of  Phila.,  E.  cfmstructed  a 
de\ice  for  cleaning  or  dredging  docks.  It  consisted  of  a 
small  scow  or  flatboat,  with  a  small  steam-engine  of  5-horse 
power  and  boiler  on  board  to  work  the  dredging  machinery. 
In  order  to  show  its  adaptability  to  locomotion,  he  connect- 
ed his  engine,  by  means  of  imlleys  and  bands,  with  4  wooiien 
wheels  turning  on  wooden  axles  beneath  the  boat,  al.so  with 
a  paddle-wiieel  behind  it.  This  singular  contrivance  for 
moving  on  land  and  water  he  called  the  "  Eructor  am- 
phibolis."  By  steam  alone  it  was  driven  over  the  highway 
from  his  workshop  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  lU,in. 
wiiere  it  was  launched,  and  from  thence  propelled  down 
the  Schuylkill  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the  Del.  River  to  the 
city,  a  distance  of  14  or  15  m.  This  was  the  first  application 
of  the  high-pressure  prin<nple  to  locomotion,  and  the  E.  en- 
gine, with  im]iortant  improvements  made  since  his  day, 
drives  all  the  locomotives  and  steam-carriages  now  in  use. 
E.  also  invented  the  cylinder  boiler,  with  a  cylindrical 
internal  flue,  known  as  the  "  C(miish  boiler."  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'i<  T'liir.  Cijc.  hij  Samiel  D.  Tillman.  LL.D.] 

Ev'anston,  Cook  co..  111.,  on  K.  R..  12  m.  N.  of  Cliicago. 
It  is  the  seat  of  theN.  W.  Univ.  No  intoxicating  liquors  can 
legally  be  sold  within  4  m.  of  the  univ.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
(iarrett  Biblical  Inst.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  3062;  1880,  including 
part  of  V.  ()703  :  v.  4400. 

Evanston,  cap.  of  I'intali  co..  Wy.  Terr.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Bear  River.  76  m.  E.  of  Ogden,  and  half  way  between 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco.  An  abundance  of  coal  is  fouml 
within  3  in.  :  iron  ore  is  also  found.     Pop.  1880.  1277. 

Ev'ansville,  a  city,  important  R.  R.  centre,  and  port  of 
entry,  cap.  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  O.  River.  185  in. 
below  Louisville  and  192  above  Cairo.  It  is  S.  terminus  of 
Wabash  and  Erie  (.'anal,  and  is  prin.  shipping-point  of  S.  W. 
Ind.     Pop.  1870,  21,8-30  :  1880,  29.2.S0  :  1883.  about  40.000. 

Evansville,  R<ick  co..  Wis.,  on  R.  R.,  22  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Madison.     It  lias  a  sem.     Pop.  1880,  1068. 

Ev'art,  on  \i.  K..  Osceola  co..  Mich.,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  lumber  country,  about  midway  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Mich.     Pop.  1880.  1.302. 

Ev'arts  (Jeremiah),  an  Amer.  ed.,  b.  in  Sunderland,  Vt., 
Feb.  3,  1781.  grad.  at  Yale  1802.  Ha\ing  studied  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  became  ed.  of  the 
PuM/idist.  a  religious  jiaper  of  Boston,  about  1810.  In  1821 
he  was  chosen  corresponding  sec.  of  the  board  of  corns,  for 
foreign  missions.     I).  May  10.  18:il. 

Evarts  iW'm.i.iam  .\L\.\\vei.i.i.  LL.D..  a  lawyer  and  states- 
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man,  a  sun  of  the  pivcedius.  h.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 
1818,  gnid.  at  Yale  ls:i7  :  studied  law,  which  lie  pr.ietised  in 
the  eitv  i>f  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
ijm'.  He  became  a  Rep.  soon  after  that  party  was  oriran- 
ized.  He  was  the  leadiutr  counsel  employed  for  the  defem-e 
of  I'res.  Johnson  in  his  trial  before  the  Senate  in  Apr.  and 
>[av  lSti8,  and  was  atty.-cen.  of  the  U.  S.  from  July  1868  to 
Mar.  4,  1869.  He  was  one  of  3  lawyers  appointed  in  1871  to 
defend  the  interests  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitrators  who  met  at  Geneva  to  settle  the  "Al- 
abama claims "  :  appointed  sec.  of  state  by  Pres.  Hayes 
Mar.  7,  1877.  and  served  during  that  administration.  Elect- 
ed L".  S.  senator  from  X.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1885. 

Eve  (Paul  Fitzsimonsl  .m.  U.,  p.  near  Augusta,  Ga., 
•Tune  27.  1806,  ffra<l.  at  the  Iniv.  of  Ga.  1SJ6,  and  as  M.  D.  at 
the  I'niv.  of  Pa.  18-28 :  studied  several  yrs.  in  Europe  :  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1831  ;  became  prof,  of 
surgery  in  the  Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.  1832,  in  Louisville  Univ. 
1849,  iii  Nash\-ille  Univ.  183(1.  and  in  Mo.  Med.  Coll.  1868.  In 
1870  he  became  pi-of.  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery  in  the 
Univ.  of  Nashville.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Associ- 
ation in  18.57.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Coufed.  army. 
He  was  editorially  connected  ^vith  professional  journalism 
for  many  yrs.,  was  the  author  of  numerous  monographs 
upon  surgery,  etc.     D.  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Ev'erdlngeu,  vau  (  Aldert),  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
b.  in  Hoi.  I6:il.  His  taste  was  for  wild  scenery ;  his  pencil 
was  bold,  his  coloring  strong  and  effective.  His  etchings 
are  famous.     D.  1675. 

Kv'erest,  ITIount  [native  name  Gaurisankar^.  the  high- 
est nit.  of  the  earth,  is  in  the  E.  range  of  the  Himalayas,  in 
N.  Nepaul,  lat.  •.^''  59'  N.,  Ion.  86"  54'  E.    Height,  29,00-2  ft. 

Ev'erett,  Mass.    See  Appendix. 

Everett,  Pa.     See  Appendix. 

Everett  uA.lexaxder  UillH  LL.D.,  a  scholar  and  diplo- 
matist, b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Mar.  19.  1792,  was  a  brother  of 
Edward  Everett ;  grad.  at  Harvard,  1806.  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Q.  Adams,  with  whom  he  went  to  Rus.  as  sec. 
of  legation  1809.  Having  returned  home  in  ISli.  he  prac- 
tised law  in  Boston.  He  was  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Hague 
1818-24.  and  pub.  in  1821  an  able  work.  Europe,  or  o  Gen.  Sur- 
rey of  the  Pnn.  Powers,  etc.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Sp.  by  Pres.  Adams.  He  returned  home  in  1829,  and 
was  ed.  of  A'.  Amer.  Eevieic  for  about  5  vrs.  He  was  ap- 
pointed com.  to  Chi.  1,845.    D.  at  Canton,  Chi.,  June  29,  1847. 

Everett  (Charles  Carroll).    See  Appendix. 

Everett  i Edward),  LL.D.,  1).  C.  L.,  an  orator  and  states- 
man, b.  in  Dorchester.  Mass..  Apr.  11,  1794,  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Oliver  Everett,  who  d.  in  18<>3.  He  attended  a  school  in  Bos- 
ton, at  which  Daniel  Webster  f<ir  a  short  time  supplied  the 
place  of  his  brother.  Ezekiel  Webster,  the  regular  master. 
He  was  t^^^ce  a  "Fi-anklin  medal  scholar"  of  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  for  a  few  months  a  pupU  of  Exeter  Acad. 
In  1811  he  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  at  Harvard.  On 
Feb.  9,  1814.  he  was  ordained  as  pa.stor  of  the  Brattle  St. 
I  Unit.)  ch.  in  Boston,  where  the  fascination  of  his  manner 
and  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  sermons  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  hearers.  In  Mar.  1815  he  accepted  the 
Eliot  professorship  of  Gr.  lit.  at  Harvard,  and  terminated  his 
career  as  a  settled  clerg)^nan  before  he  was  quite  21  yrs.  of 
age.  Proceeding  at  once  to  Europe,  he  studied  for  2  yrs.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  of  which  he  became  Ph.  D.  in  1817, 
and  then  travelled  there,  making  special  ^•isits  to  Athens  and 
Constantinople,  ivtuming  in  1819.  A  brilliant  course  of  lect- 
ures on  anc.  Gr.  and  its  "arch,  inaugurated  his  accession  to 
the  chair,  which  he  held  until  1825.  His  fame  as  a  secular 
orator  may  be  dated  from  the  delivery  of  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge  in  August  1824,  at  which  L<i 
Fayette  was  present.  Succeeded  as  it  was  by  his  oration  at 
Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  Dec.  of  the  same  yr.,  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  was  kindled  and  kept  alive,  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  calluig  him  into  political  service,  and  he  was 
elected  M.  C.  from  the  Middlesex  dist.,  serrtng  in  that  capac- 
ity from  1825  to  1835.  In  1836  he  was  called  home  to  be  gov. 
of  Mass..  and  was  continued  in  that  office  by  successive  an- 
nual elections  imtil  184(.i.  when  a  single  vote,  out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand,  defeated  his  re-election.  Gouig 
at  once,  for  a  second  time,  to  Europe,  lie  established  him- 
self in  one  of  the  Medicean  \'illas  at  Florence,  and  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  long  cheiished  purpose  of  writing  hist. 
But  hardly  a  >t.  had  elapsed  before  he  received  a  call  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  Lond.  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  L".  S..  and  he  entered  upon  that  mission  in  1841.  Re- 
turning home  in  1845.  he  was  met  with  an  inexorable  demand 
that  he  should  assume  the  then  vacant  presidency  of  the 
univ.  at  Cambridge.  Accepting  the  position  reluctantly,  he 
gave  3  jTS.  to  its  duties.  A  brief  interval  of  rest  afforded 
him  time  to  contemplate  afre.sh  some  larger  literaiy  w<irk 
than  had  yet  engaged  him.  But  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  Nov.  18.52.  left  a  vacancy  in  the  dept.  of  state  at  Wash., 
which  he  was  immediately  summoned  to  fill,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  brief  term  as  sec.  of  state,  by  the  termination 
of  Pres.  Fillmore's  administration  in  1853,  he  was  elected  by 
the  legislature  of  Mass.  a  Senator  in  Congress.  He  held  that 
place  but  a  single  >t..  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  retii-ed. 
In  1860  he  accepted  a  nomination  for  the  \ice-presidency  of 
the  U.  S..  but  failed  of  an  election,  and  the  last  10  >ts.  of  his 
life  were  thus  left  undisturbed  by  political  responsibilities. 
But  nothing  like  private  life,  as  that  phra.se  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, awaited  his  retirement.  Calls  were  soon  heard 
from  a  hundred  sources  for  the  exercise  of  Ins  personal  in- 
fluence and  his  oratorical  !)owers  in  behalf  of  some  charita- 
ble in.stitution.  or  in  comnieinorating  some  historical  event, 
or  in  eulogizing  some  illustrious  person,  or  in  patriotic  de- 
fence of  the  Uni<m.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  decline  such 
calls.  It  was  during  this  period  he  traversed  the  country 
and  delivered  his  address  on  The  Character  of  W'ashinfitoii. 
and  paid  over  about  S60.01W  to  the  treas.  of  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  Mt.  Venion. 


There  have  been  published  in  book  form  The  Ml.  Vernon 
Palmers,  his  Biography  of  Wifhingtofi,  his  Defenre  of  Chri^- 
tUinity.  and  his  Orations  ami  -ijjrechex.  His  life  mu.st  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  in  order  to  form  any  adequate  apprei.-iation  of 
its  value.  Certainly,  there  have  been  wiser  and  profounder 
statesmen  among  iis,  and  scholars  as  learned  and  accom- 
plished :  but  we  think  the  annals  of  our  country  to  the  day 
of  his  death  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  another  so  ready, 
prolific,  and  brilliant  a  writer  and  speaker,  or  for  one  wh'> 
has  done  more  both  to  adorn  Amer.  lit.  and  to  advocate  and 
advance  eveiy  public  interest  and  patriotic  cause.  D.  Jan. 
1.5,  1865.     [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc.  hy  Hon.  Robert 

C.  WlNTHKOP.  LL.D.] 

Everett  (Horace).  LL.D..  b.  1780.  grad.  at  Brown  Univ. 
1797  :  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Windsor.  Vt.,  became  a  promi- 
nent politician,  holding  important  positions  in  Vt. :  was 
M.  C.  182y-4:i.  and  was  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  In- 
dians.    1).  Jan.  .30,  1851. 

Ev'erglades,  a  marshy  region  In  S.  Fla.,  S.  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  resembling  a  shallow  lake  abounding  in  low 
islands,  covered  with  a  jungle  of  pines,  palmettoes.  vines, 
and  tropical  trees,  many  of  Which  are  found  oidy  in  this 
State  and  the  W.  I.  The  water  between  the  islands  is  from 
1  to  6  ft.  deep,  and  is  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  E.  are 
160  m.  long  and  60  broad.  They  are  elevated  several  ft.  above 
the  sea.  which  often  approaches  within  14  m- ;  their  drainage 
is  now  in  progress. 

Ev'ergreen  [Lat.  semperv\reng\.  a  term  applied  to  trees 
and  shruDs  w-hose  leaves  are  not  deciduous,  but  persistent, 
retaining  their  verdure  throughout  the  winter.  E.  leaves  are 
mostly  thicker  and  firmer  in  texture  than  the  leaves  of  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  of  the  natural 
order  ConLferae  are  E.,  as  the  pine  and  cedar.  Among  other 
E.  are  the  hoUy,  orange,  ivy,  myrtle,  box.  and  laurel.  In 
gen.  the  duration  of  the  life'  of  leaves  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  activity  of  their  evaporation.  According  to  W.  B.  Car- 
penter. '•  Trees  and  shrubs  which  are  spoken  of  as  evergreen 
do  not  really  retain  their  leaves  for  more  than  a  yr. :  but  they 
are  not  cast  off  until  a  new  crop  appears,  and  the  exchange 
does  not  take  place  suddenly,  but  gradually."  "There  are 
some  falling  leaves."  says  De  CandoUe,  "as  those  of  firs, 
which  remain  2.  3.  or  more  yrs..  but  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  pei-sistent  leaves,  although  both  constitute 
the  permanent  foliage  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.'' 

Everlast'lng  Flow'ersj  the  common  name  of  several 
genera  of  the  order  Compositje.  having  flowers  which  if 
dried  and  preserved  retain  their  form  and  color  many  yrs. 
They  are  often  called  immoitelles. 

Ev'ersley  (Charles  Shaw-Lefevrel  Viscount.  D.  C.  L.. 
b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  22,  1794,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar.  From  18:51  to  1857  was  an  M.  P..  and 
for  18  yrs.  (1839-57)  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  became  Viscount  Eversley  in  1857. 

E'versmanii  (Eduard  FriedrichX  a  Ger.  traveller  and 
naturalist,  b.  in  1794,  went  to  Bokhara  with  the  Rus.  em- 
bassy in  1820.  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  in  1825.  and  after- 
ward to  the  S.  Ural.  Caucasia,  and  Algeria.  In  1828  became 
prof,  of  zoology  and  bot.  in  the  Univ.  of  Kasan.  He  pub. 
several  accounts  of  his  travels.    D.  1860. 

Ev'erts  (W.  W.i,  D.  D.  a  Bap.  minister,  b.  in  Granville. 
N.  Y..  181.5,  gi"ad.  at  Madison  Univ.  18:59:  preached  in  New 
Y'ork  18:39-50,  in  Louis\ille  1852-59.  when  he  became  a  pastor 
in  Chicago.  He  has  written  the  Pa-stor'g  Uandbook,  Bible 
Man  iial.  and  other  works. 

Evlc'tlon  [Lat.  erictio,  from  e  (ex),  "out,"  and  rinco, 
ric(>irn,  to  "conquer"],  the  act  of  dispossessing  one  of  his 
lands  or  tenements,  as  when  a  third  person  evicts  a  tenamt 
by  means  of  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the  landlord,  or  a 
vendee  by  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the  vendor.  When  the 
grantee  of  premises  is  evicted,  if  the  conveyance  to  him  was 
with  a  covenant  of  waiTanty.  he  can  recover  from  the 
grantor  the  consideration-money,  with  interest,  but  not.  in 
gen.,  the  increased  value  of  the  premises,  even  if  caused  by 
improvements  made  by  him  on  them  :  but  the  rales  on  this 
point  differ  in  different  States.  If  e\icted  from  part  of  the 
premises  only,  he  recovers  a  proportionate  part  of  the  con- 
sideration. 

Ev'idence  Lat.  eridenfia.  from  e.  "out."  implying 
" cletirness,''  and  rideo.  to  "see"],  in  law.  is  the  means  of 
establishing  an  allegation  made  in  a  court  of  justice.  In 
an  action  the  respective  parties  make  written  statements  of 
their  cause  of  action  and  defence.  The  matter  thus  in  dis- 
pute between  them  is  called  an  issue.  The  object  of  E.  is 
to  establish  or  disprove  the  propositions  alleged.  The  re- 
sult of  the  E.  is  called  proof.  E.  may  l>e  considered  under 
a  number  of  di\isions:  1.  Its  nature  and  the  doctrine  of 
presumptions  :  2.  The  rules  that  govern  in  the  production 
and  exclusion  of  testimony  :  3.  Its  effect :  4.  The  instruments 
of  E..  including  witnesses,  and  the  mode  of  making  use  of 
them  as  well  as  writings. 

1.  It.<  Xat'/re.  Efc— The  object  of  E.  is  to  establish  a  fact. 
It  presupposes  a  disposition  in  the  mind  of  a  listener  to  be- 
lieve upon  sufficient  grounds.  Belief  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind is  instinctive,  yet  this  instinct  is  modified  by  the  results 
of  observation  and  reflection,  ^^■hen  E.  is  offered  in  a 
court  of  justice,  it  is  assumed  to  be  addressed  to  minds 
competent  to  give  it  such  weight  as  its  quality  justifies.  It 
mav  be  either  direct  or  circumstantial.  It  is  said  to  be 
direct  w  hen  it  is  offered  simply  to  establish  the  fact  which 
it  concerns  :  it  is  circumstantial  when  its  objec-t  is  to  lead 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  ded'ice  or  infer  some  other  fact 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  circumstantial  E.  the  minds  of  the 
jurv  or  judge,  as  the  case  may  he.  go  through  a  process 
of  i-ea.soning  to  arrive  at  the  prin.  fact  in  dispute.  It  must 
be  resorted  to  with  caution,  in  order  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  may  be  sound  aiul  logical. 

Reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  subject  of  presump- 
tions. These  are  of  2  kinds— of  law  and  of  fact.  Presump- 
tions of  law  are  either  conclusive  or  disputable.  A  conclu- 
sive presumption  of  law  takes  place  wiien  a  legal  conclusion 
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is  aiTived  at  \vliic)i  no  E.  is  admissible  to  relmt.  When  E. 
i-an  be  offered  to  rebut  a  presumption  of  law,  it  is  said  to  be 
disputable.  A  presumption  of  fact  is  not  a  rule  of  law  wliieh 
ean  be  announeed  to  a  .iur>-  as  binding  upon  them,  but  in 
each  ease  must  be  found  by  them  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  the  court  may  direct  their  attention  to  the  propriety 
of  forminiS  the  conclusion. 

2.  Till:  Riihs  ichicli  prerail  as  to  the  Prorhiction  of  Evidence. 
—The  leadini;  rules  arc  tlie  followinsr :  Rule  1.  Certain  mat- 
ters may  be  judicially  taken  notice  (if  witliout  iiroof  :  Rule 
2.  E.  must  ciirrcspoiul  with  the  alleirations  in  tlie  jileadinji'S, 
and  be  confined  to  tlie  points  in  issue  ;  Rule  3.  Only  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  issue  need  be  prn\cd  :  liule  4.  The  liurden  of 
proof  is  with  him  who  holds  the  affirmative :  Rule  .5.  Tlie 
best  E.  must  be  produced  of  wlncli  tlie  nature  of  tlie  case 
admits:  Rule  6.  Hearsay  E.  is  in  gen.  inadmissil)le  ;  Rule  7. 
Testimony  should  in  fjen.  concern  matters  of  knowledge  as 
distinguished  from  opinion  (though  to  tliis  rule  there  are 
well  establislied  cxceptionsl  :  Rule  S.  Ceitain  E.,  oth<'rwise 
admissible,  is  excluded  on  grounds  of  pulilic  policy  ;  Rule  9. 
In  certain  cases,  principally  by  statute  law,  written  E.  must 
be  resorted  to  ratliei- than  oral ;  Rule  10.  Oral  contempora- 
neous E.  is  not  adniissilile  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  written  in- 
strument. On  a  trial,  witli  or  without  a  jury,  it  rests  with 
the  judge  to  determine  whether  the  E.  is  admissible  under 
these  rules.  In  any  case,  tlie  opposing  party  may  except, 
and  make  his  exception  the  subject  of  an  appeal. 

3.  T//e  Effect  of  Evidence. — In  gen.  E.  is  to  be  weighed  by 
the  jury  or  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  decision  to  be 
rendered  in  \iew  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
some  instances  its  effect  is  gi  >verned  by  technical  rules.  This 
remark  is  particularly  ajiplicable  to  matters  emlirat'ed  under 
the  head  of  estoppel.  The  E.  in  tliis  i-lass  of  cases  is  con- 
clusive. It  should  lie  added  that  in  some  t'ases  the  law  gives 
to  certain  acts  the  force  of  primi'i  fuch-  E.,  wliicli,  as  the 
phrase  implies,  is  liable  to  be  rebutted.  Tims,  a  pi-omissory 
note  is  presumptively  made  upon  a  valuable  consideration. 
Statute  law  frequently  declares  that  a  particular  transaction 
shall  have  tliis  force.  The  rules  of  E.  are  under  control  of 
the  legislature  so  long  as  they  do  not  impair  vested  rights 
or  violate  constitutional  law  in  its  letter  or  sjiirit. 

4.  Tlie  Instriiinenlfi  of  Evidence. — These  are  either  witnesses 
or  writings.  (I.)  Witnesses.— A  witness,  when  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  must  in  gen.  attend  in  person.  He 
can  be  compelled  to  attend  by  a  writ  termed  a  subpoena, 
and  in  tlie  same  way  to  bring  writings  whicli  are  required. 
When  lieyond  the  jurisdic-tion.  his  testimony  is  taken  under 
a  commission  issuing  from  the  court  in  which  the  case  is 
pending.  This  matter  is  in  some  respects  governed  by 
statute,  though  in  some  of  the  courts,  as  in  equity  and  ail- 
miralty,  there  is  an  inherent  power  to  issue  ccjmmissions. 
The  testimony,  when  taken  in  the  foreign  country,  is  re- 
turned to  the  court,  subject  to  any  objections  which  may 
properly  be  taken  to  it.  Certain  classes  of  persons  are  ex- 
chided  from  testifying.  The  rules  upon  this  subject  are  to 
some  extent  arbitrary.  They  have  been  inotlitied  in  recent 
times  by  statute.  Thus,  parties  to  the  action  were  at  one 
time  wholly  excluded  in  the  courts  of  coninion  law.  They 
are  now  by  statutes  generally  admitted.  Tlii'  same  remarks 
may  be  made  as  to  persons  ha\ing  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  event  of  the  litigation.  Persons  are  still  incompetent 
who  have  a  defect  of  understanding,  or  who  are  supposed 
to  be  insensible  to  the  obligation.s  of  an  oath.  Thus,  per- 
sons con^icted  of  an  infamous  crime  are  excluded  from 
testlfjing  in  the  courts  of  the  State  where  the  conviction 
took  place.  The  tendency  of  modern  law  is  to  allow  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible,  and  to  iierinit  objections  to  wit- 
nesses which  were  formerly  grounds  of  exclusion  to  be  only 
urged  as  affecting  the  value  of  their  testimony.  In  techni- 
cal lang.  the  objection  does  not  go  "to  the  competency, 
but  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness."  Tlie  examination  of 
witnesses  is  governed  by  rules  wliicli  are  to  some  extent  dis- 
cretionary, and  in  other  respects  ;ibsolntely  liinding. 

II.  HVv/;//f/,v  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  E.  are  either 
public  or  private.  Public  writings  are  either  judicial  or  not 
judicial.  The  law  provides  compulsory  modes  of  producing 
IHiblic  writings  for  the  purposes  of  testimony.  Copies  are 
in  gen.  resorted  to,  on  grounds  of  public  convenience.  The 
officer  having  the  document  in  custody  has,  in  gen.,  the 
lifiwer  to  give  a  certified  copy,  which  is  admissible  in  E. 
(•opies  of  judicial  records  are  of  3  varieties  :  exemplified  (a 
copy  either  under  the  great  seal  of  state  or  under  the  seal 
of  the  court),  office  (certified  by  the  clerk  or  other  custo- 
dian), or  sworn.  A  sworn  copy  is  authenticated  by  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  wiio  lias  compared  the  original'  with 
the  copy.  An  act  of  Cong.,  authorized  by  the  I",  s.  const., 
pnnides  a  convenient  mode  of  authenticating  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  courts  of  record  of  one  State  to  be  used  in 
the  courts  of  another  State.  Should  a  record  be  destroyed, 
its  contents  may  be  proved  bv  oral  evidence.  A  private 
writing  IS  proved  by  the  ]iroduction  of  the  wniting  itself, 
and  its  existence  established  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 
Where  the  writing  cannot  be  jiroduced,  secondary  E.  of  its 
contents  may  be  given.  In  tlie  special  case  where  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  opposite  partv  reasonable  notice 
should  be  given  to  him  to  produce  it  at  the  trial.  If  he  fails 
to  produce  it,  secondary  E.  may  be  given  as  before.  When 
a  private  writing  is  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  witness 
subscribing  his  name  at  the  reciuest  of  the  maker  of  it,  this 
witness,  called  a"  suliscribing  witness,"  is  the  j>roper person 
to  prove  it.  If  he  be  dead,  or  for  any  sufticieiit  I'eason  can- 
not be  produced,  his  handwriting  maybe  iiroved.  with  some 
E.  to  identify  the  party  to  the  action  as  being  the  person 
wiio  executed  the  instrument.  When  there  is  no  subscrib- 
ing witness,  the  proper  course  is  to  call  a  witness  acquainted 
with  the  liandwriting  of  the  maker  of  the  instrument  to 
testify  that  in  his  opinion  the  instrument  or  the  signature  is 
in  the  hamlwriting  of  the  party.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Ev'ldeiipes  ofCIiriJiitiaii'ity,  Tlie,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence,  place  it  before  the  world  as  at  least 


claiming  to  be  founded  in  truth  and  suited  to  the  reason  of 
man.  In  distinction  from  all  other  systems  it  posses.ses  a 
recognized  body  of  proof  wiiich  has  been  accumulating  for 
18  centuries  under  the  most  varied  criticism. 

irixtorijoftlif  (7u istia/i  Eriden,-es.—'V\\i-  hist,  of  Christianity 
is  but  the  hist,  of  its  E.  Its  first  conflict  was  with  Judaism. 
At  its  very  origin  the  Jewish  people  stigmatized  its  author  as 
an  impostor,  and  compelled  him  by  the  death  of  the  cross 
to  become  the  first  martjT  to  its  tnith.  Judaism  from  that 
moment  tleclined  into  a  dead  tradition.  Its  next  conflict 
was  with  Paganism.  The  decaying  religions  of  Gr.  and 
Rome  rallied  against  it  as  a  ct)mmon  enemy.  But  its  course 
from  city  to  city  was  marked  with  crowds  of  converts,  as 
well  as  with  iiersecutioiis  an<l  conflicts.  Its  next  conflict 
was  with  Pliilos.  Its  advance  was  met  by  an  intldel  wing  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  led  by  <  elsus,  Porphyry,  and  Hier- 
ocles,  who  assailed  it  as  a  vulgar  imposture,  and  provoked 
the  bloody  persecutions  wiiich  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire 
with  Chr.  martyi'S.  Its  direct  E.  for  this  jieriod  are  the  apol- 
ogetical  writings  of  Tertullian,  Ciement.  Origen,  Eusel^ius, 
Cyril,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine.  Its  next  con- 
flict was  with  Barbarism.  In  the  Dark  Ages  it  subdued  the 
rude  religions  of  the  N.  While  contending  with  such  savage 
foes  it  could  have  no  other  E.  than  the  Germanic  missions 
and  the  chr.  sciiools  of  the  :Middle  Ages.  Its  next  conflict 
was  witli  ^Mohammedanism.  The  Saracen  was  invading  its 
domains  with  the  sword  ;  but  the  Goths  whom  it  had  trained 
into  Chr.  knights  by  successive  crusades  battled  for  the 
toni})  Lif  the  Saviour.  Its  E.  for  this  epoch  were  the  exploits 
of  Chr.  chivalry.  Its  next  conflict  was  with  modern  Ration- 
alism. The  It.  naturalists  of  the  16th  century,  wiio  held 
Aristotelian  opinions  subversive  of  revealed  religion  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  wrought  their  defeat  by  their  vice.  The  Eng. 
deists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  who  professed  natu- 
I'al  religion  as  essential  Christianity,  were  repulsed  by  Cud- 
worth,  Bentley,  Berkeley,  and  Butler.  The  Fr.  atheists  of 
the  last  century,  w  ho  assailed  Chr.  morality  with  a  sensual 
fatalism,  precijitated  the  terrible  Revolution.  The  Ger. 
pantheists  of  the  present  century  were  routed  by  such 
writers  as  Neander,  Ebrard,  and  Ullmann.  The  remaining 
conflict  is  to  be  with  modern  Heathenism.  For  the  last  half 
century  it  has  been  enveloping  the  globe  with  a  network  of 
missions,  which  already  betokens  the  triumph  of  Chr.  civili- 
zation over  heathen  barbarism. 

Ctassification  of  the  Cliri.itian  Evidences. — The  most  service- 
able classification  is  that  by  which  they  are  di\ided  as  cj- 
ti /'/Kd  Hud  iiilirnal.  The  external  E.  are  such  as  relate  to 
the  fact  or  existence  of  Christianity.  They  distribute  theni- 
s(  Ives  into  th(>  following  groups  :  1st,  Prophecies^  fulfilled  in 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  etc.  ;  2d,  Miracles,  wrought  by  proph- 
ets and  apostles  in  attestation  of  their  di\ine  commission; 
3d,  Ilistoriad  T< alimonies  to  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  sacred  writings.  The  internal  E.  are  such  as  ap- 
pear in  Christianity  itself:  1st,  in  its  doctrines;  2d,  in  its 
precepts  ;  3d,  in  its  e.i-aniples  ;  4th,  in  its  effects  upon  the  inter- 
ests in  society.  Still  further  classes  of  E.  are  of  a  mixed 
nature  :  1st,  Erperi mental  E.,  acquired  by  those  who  have 
tested  in  their  own  practice  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
2d,  Scientific  E.,  collected  from  the  sciences  wiiich  illustrate 
the  existence  of  the  Deity;  3d,  Fhilusophical  E.,  derived 
from  the  view  of  religion  and  nature  as  but  consistent  parts 
of  one  system,  lia\ing  the  same  Author. 

Logic  of  the  Christian  Evidences. — \'iewed  from  this  point, 
they  take  rank  as  the  highest  branch  of  applied  logic.  Of 
the  2  schools  which  have  taken  opposite  grounds,  the  one 
would  render  Christianity  reasonable,  the  other  present  it 
as  simply  credible  ;  the  one  would  claim  for  it  demonstra- 
tive E.,  the  other  seek  only  piobalileE. ;  the  one  would  dwell 
upon  the  internal  philosoiiliical  proof,  the  other  upon  the 
external  historical  testimony :  the  one  ends  in  testing  the 
whole  content  of  levelation  liy  mere  reason,  while  the  other 
destroys  all  rational  conditions  of  faith. 

Progress  of  the  Chritiiian  £'■?■«/«/;<:•««.— Christianity  has  lost 
nothing  of  the  E.  w  liicli  it  has  been  accumulating  since  the 
time  wiien  first  its  miracles  were  wrought  and  its  prophecies 
spoken.  On  the  contrary,  the  human  sciences  since  then 
unfolded  are  jielding  it  a  new  class  of  E.,  affording  it  fresh 
confirmation,  and  commending  it  to  the  highest  intellect  and 
culture  of  the  time.  Geograpliy,  in  the  eaiiy  Ch.,  repudiated 
the  idea  of  an  inhabited  globe  as  contraiy  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  ships  now^  carry  the  same  Scriptures  to  the  an- 
tipodes. Astron.,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  described  the 
heavens  as  huge  crystal  spheres  revolving  about  our  earth, 
but  the  very  same  heavens,  as  interpreted  by  Kepler,  New- 
ton, and  llerschel,  still  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Geol.  lias 
seemed  inconsistent  with  (ienesis,  but  the  story  of  the  earth 
itself  still  tells  how  it  was  made  in  6  days.  Anthropology  is 
full  of  conflicting  theories,  some  of  wiiich  menace  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  first  Adam,  but  he  must  prejudge 
the  wiiole  question  against  all  precedent  wiio  asserts  that 
man  was  not  made  in  the  image  of  God.  {From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'.<  l^niv.  Ci/c.  by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.  D.] 

Evil  Eye,  the  power  of  injury  wiiich  in  former  ages  was 
ascribed  to  the  look  of  a  malevolent  person.  The  Gr.  and 
Roman  classics  contain  numerous  references  to  this  belief, 
which  was  also  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 
In  Mohaiiimedan  and  uncivilized  countries  this  superstition 
is  still  almost  universal.  It  especially  prevails  in  W.  Afr. 
It  is  perhaps  based  upon  the  sujiposed  powers  of  fascination 
possessed  by  serpents,  of  which  much  exaggerated  stories 
were  told  and  believed.  C  harms  were  much  worn  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  which  it  was  believed  could  be  done  by 
the  E.  E.,  wiiich  was  considered  especially  dangerous  to 
young  children. 

Ev'oliite  of  a  Curve,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all 
the  osculatory  lircles  that  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve.  If 
normals  be  drawn  at  evei-y  point  of  a  curve,  they  will  inter- 
sect eat  h  other  so  that  a  curve  line  drawn  tangent  to  them 
all  will  lie  the  E.  of  the  C.  The  given  cun^e  is  called  an  in- 
volute with  respect  to  the  derived  curve  called  the  evolute. 
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Kvoliitioii,  Hypotlio$il»i  of:  also  called  Tlie  The- 
ory ofDovolopiiieiit.  Actordinjr  to  this,  the  universe 
as  it  exists  is  the  result  of  "an  immense  series  of  changes," 
ilepenileiit  upon  eai-h  other,  as  successive  steps  constituting 
,1  proirrt>ss,  analogous  to  the  unfolding  of  the  parts  of  a 
irrowing  orpuiism. 

irw/ory.— An  old  Egyptian  cosmological  myth  was  that  of 
a  chaotic  or  niundaneegg,  from  whicli  all  things  successively 
emerged,  with  the  belief  that  repeated  creations  and  de- 
^tnictionsof  the  world  have  occurred.  Thales  taught  that 
in  the  beginning  all  matter  was  in  a  fluid  state.  Anaxagoras 
lield  that  all  consisted  at  first  of  atoms,  among  which  or- 
derly an-angement  was  jiroduced  by  a  shaping  Xons.  Op- 
posed to  this  conception  was  that  of  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, according  to  wliich  cluuire.  not  intelligence.  %\Tought 
in  intinite  time,  out  of  numlierless  atoms,  all  existinir  things. 
Not  far  removed  from  this  was  the  notion  of  Kniiiednilcs, 
that  many  monsters  were  formed  by  the  spontaiicnus  efforts 
of  nature"  before  man  appeared.  Leibnitz,  in  modem  times, 
rii-st  definitely  proposed  the  opinion  that  the  world  was 
once  in  fluid  conditii)n.  De  Maillet  (d.  17:><t,  Wright  of  Dur- 
liam,  and  Lambert  preceded  Kant  in  expanding  this  thought. 
But  Kant,  in  his  Tluory  of  tlu  Heuvtns  aT.wi.  originated  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Laplace  tl79(ii  elaborated  this  into  a 
theory  of  the  solar  system,  while  Sir  William  llerschel  (1811) 
irave  it  a  nearer  appfoac-h  to  perfection  in  its  general  cosmic 
relations  as  a  theoiy  of  the  stellar  universe.  In  biology, 
Bufifon  U~4H-88i  distinctly  advocated  the  transmutation  of 
species,  and  Wolff  (ir.5;»^()4i  first  discerned  tlie  importance 
of  the  tran.smutations  of  structure  and  form  which  the  parts 
of  plants  and  animals  undergo,  by  means  of  which,  from 
almost  formless  seeds  or  eggs,  come  their  diverse  and  com- 
plex organisms,  (ioethe  (1790)  apprehended,  independently, 
the  same  truth.  Oken  (1803),  Pander  (1817),  and  Von  Baer 
il819)  cariied  out  this  idea  as  an  extensive  generalization, 
supported  by  numberless  facts.  In  like  direction  have 
tended  the  results  of  inquines  into  the  ultimate  elementary 
forms  and  proximate  materials  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues;  Schleiden  and  Schwann  (1838)  sho\Aing  the  cell-form 
to  be  common  to  both  kingdoms  in  all  their  classes  and 
orders,  and  Von  Mohl  and  Max  Schultze  (1850-61)  that  a 
pwtoi)la.smic  mateiial,  similar  but  not  identical,  is  found  in 
them  all.  In  regard  to  the  transmutation  of  iipenes.  Lord 
Monboddo  in  1774  suggested  the  j^ossible  origin  of  man  from 
the  ape  :  Lamarck  (1809)  proposed  the  hj-potliesis  of  organic 
development.  One  of  his  leading  conceptions  was  that  of 
the  elevation  of  an  animal  to  a  higher  range  of  faculties  by 
the  efforts  made  by  it  to  attain  to  conditions  at  first  beyond 
its  reach.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  (about  17t)4-95)  the  grand- 
father of  the  established  Darwinism,  pub.  speculative  views 
of  similar  tenor.  Dr.  W.  C  Wells  proposed  the  application 
of  natural  selection  to  the  nat.  hist,  of  man  in  1813.  W. 
Herbert  in  182-i  asserted  the  probable  transmutation  of  spe- 
cies in  plants.  Prof.  R.  E.  Grant  advocated  the  same  opinion 
iS'id.  Geoffroy  St. -Hilaire  contended  against  Cuvierin  favor 
of  the  transmutation  of  species.  Popular  interest  in  this 
subject  was  awakened  by  the  publication,  in  1844,  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation.  Alexander  Humboldt  (1844)  declared  his 
conviction  that  species  are  not  immutable.  Richard  Owen 
(18.50)  referred  to  the  struggle  for  existence  as  a  cause  of 
destruction  of  types  least  fitted  for  the  conditions  around 
them,  and  proposed  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
"■  derivation  "  in  a  preordained  siiccessicm.  Almost  as  promi- 
nently as  any  other  since  18.52  has  the  name  of  Herbert 
Spencer  been  connected  with  the  theory  of  development, 
both  in  cosmology  and  biology  ;  with  much  labor,  both  of 
synthesis  and  analysis,  and  great  adroitness  of  reasoning  and 
cleamess  of  expression,  he  wrought  out  what  may  be  called 
a  philosophy  of  evolution.  Baden  Powell  of  Oxford  argued 
forcibly  for  the  probable  continuity  of  the  process  of  creation 
throughout  time.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  and  Charles  Darwin 
(1858)  separately  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
species  by  spontaneous  variation,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  through  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. In  18.59  appeared  Darwin"s  treatise  on  the  Origin  of 
Species.  Strenuous  opponents  as  well  as  advocates  of  organic 
E.,  including  tlie  transmutation  of  species,  have  not  been 
wanting.  Among  its  ablest  defenders  are  Huxley,  Vogt, 
Fritz  Mliller,  Haeckel,  Gegenbaur,  Hooker,  and  Lubbock,  in 
Europe  ;  Cope,  Hyatt,  Morse,  and  Marsh,  in  Amer.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  scientists  of  the  present  day  are  on  the  side  of 
the  gen.  theory  of  evolution.  "  Scarcely  a  single  competent 
gen.  naturalist,"  wrote  in  1873  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh,  "  fails  to  accept  it,  in  some  form  or  other." 

Is  Progress  a  Fact  in  Xatitre .?— Cosmologists  and  natural- 
ists are  all  agreed  upon  this.  In  the  lang.  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  ■'  It  is  as  certain  as  anv  fact  of  science  that  creation 
has  had  a  hist.  It  is  another  fact,  equally  certain,  respect- 
ing this  W(jrk,  that  as  it  has  been  pursued  "in  time,  so  also  it 
has  been  pursued  by  method.  There  is  an  observed  order 
of  facts  in  the  hist,  of  creation,  both  in  the  organic  and  in 
the  inorganic  world."  Prof.  Leconte  asserts  390  coinci- 
dences in  the  solar  system  which  are  conformable  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  The  spectroscope  has  c<  mtributed  much 
toward  the  theoi-y  of  cosmic  development,  bv  exhibiting  the 
close  correspondence  in  the  material  composition  of  all  the 
worlds.  In  organic  nature  on  the  earth,  geol.,  zoology,  em- 
bryology, and  Dot.  unite  in  asserting  progi-ess.  In  the  lang. 
of  Prof.  Dana,  "  Life  commenced  among  plants  in  sea-weeds, 
and  it  ended  in  palms,  oaks,  elms,  the  orange,  rose,  etc.  It 
ccnnmenced  among  animals  in  Lingulie,  and  in  crinoids  and 
tnlobites,  if  not  earlier  in  the  simple,  svstemless  protozoans  ; 
It  ended  in  man.  Sea-weeds  were  followed  bv  ferns  and 
other  flowerless  plants,  and  bv  gvmnosperms,  tlie  lowest  of 
flowering  plants;  these  finally  }>y  the  higher  floweriiiir  spe- 
cies, the  palms  and  angiosiiefms.  Radiates,  inoUusks,  and 
articulates  of  the  Silurian  afterward  had  fishes  associated 
with  them;  later,  reptiles:  later,  birds  and  inferior  mam- 
mals; later,  higher  mammals,  as  beasts  of  prey  and  cattle; 
lastly,  man.  ,  .  There  were  higher  and  lower  species  creat- 


ed through  all  the  ages,  but  the  successive  pops,  were  still, 
in  their  gen.  range,  of  higher  and  higher  grade ;  and  thus 
the  progress  was  ever  upward.  .  .  With  every  new  fauna 
and  flora  in  the  passing  periods  there  was  a  fuller  and 
higher  exhibition  of  the  kinirdoms  of  life." 

1.  The  method  of  progress  has  been  from  generalized 
tM:)es  to  those  more  special — i.  e.  with  multiplication  of  or- 
gans and  functions,  or  differentiation.  Comprehensive  t>-pes 
of  earlier  periods  have  sometimes  been  called  by  palaeontol- 
ogists '■  prophetic  "  types,  containing  elements  which  become 
distributed  among  those  which  succeed  them.  Examples 
of  these  are  :  Ichthyosaurus,  combining  the  types  of  the  fisli 
and  the  reptile;  Pterodactyl,  Arch<toptery.c,  and  Compsognu- 
t/ius,  those  of  reptile  and  bird,  etc.  These  are  now  extinct. 
Examples  of  an  analogous  kind  are  seen  in  a  few  animals 
of  to-day,  as  Ornithorhy/ickus.  a  duck-billed  quadruped : 
Lepidosiren,  which  combines  some  of  the  characters  both  of 
the  reptile  and  the  fish,  etc. 

2.  Unity  of  plan  peiTades  all  organic  nature,  as  exhibited 
in  the  homology  of  parts  which  prevails  throughout  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

3.  Many  gi-adations  and  transitional  forms  intervene  be- 
tween those  great  groups  into  which  aiiimals  and  plants  are 
divided  or  classified.  Such  are  the  Odontornithes  (birds 
with  teeth)  and  Ichthyornithes  (fish-like  birds).  A  group  of 
worms  receives  the  name  (iephjTjea,  because  of  its  "bridg- 
ing over"  the  gap  Ijetween  Vemies  and  Echinodermata. 
Amphioxus  (lanceleti  appears  to  connect  vertebrates  with 
the  mollusca.  Among  fungous  plants,  especially  those  dis- 
cerned by  aid  of  the  microscope,  distinctions  of  a  perma- 
nent kind  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  "  there  are  no  species, 
but  oiily/or//(.y,  of  AlgiP." 

4.  A  remarkable  coiTespondence  prevails  among  animals 
and  plants  in  3  orders  of  relative  succession  :  «,  in  geological 
time  ;  6,  in  zoological  raiik  ;  c,  in  embryological  development. 
What  is  meant  by  the  above  proposition  is.  that  when  one  an- 
imal is  known  to  be.  geologically,  more  recent  in  its  appear- 
ance on  the  globe  than  another  somewhat  allied  to  it,  it  will 
be  found  also  to  rank  higher  than  it  iii  the  zoological  scale,  as 
measured  by  complication  of  structure,  and  greater  intelli- 
gence ;  also,"the  more  recent  type  passes,  in  its  embryological 
development,  through  successive  stages  of  change,  includintr 
those  of  the  less  recent  allied  type,  whose  adult  condition 
represents,  more  or  less  nearly,  an  immature  or  embryonic 
.state  of  the  higher  and  later,  more  advanced  tj-pe.  A  few 
instances  will  answer  our  purpose.  Trik)bites  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic era  resemble  the  embiyonic  state  of  Limulus  of  to-day. 
Lahyrinthodon,  of  the  tiias,"  is  like  an  arrested  development 
of  the  later  saurians.  Anoplotherium  recalls  an  embryonic 
stage  of  iiiminants ;  the  extinct  dodo  has  been  compared  to 
an  incompletely  developed  duck  or  goose:  the  siren  mani- 
fests a  similar  relation  to  the  lung-breathing  batrachians. 
In  all  this  succession  and  parallelism  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  human  embiyo  at  no  time  assumes  the 
exact  or  erdire  character  of  that  of  any  other  order  of  mam- 
mals, or  that  of  reptile,  bird,  or  fish.  It  is  only  wsiinilattii 
to  these  lower  types,  without  being  identified  with  them. 
Yet  this  a.ssimilation  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance. 

5.  Teleology  is  the  name  given  to  the  study  of  another  class 
of  facts— those  which  display  adapitation  and  give  evidence  or 
purpose.  These  are  most  of  all  familiar  in  our  owm  bodies,  a- 
the  complex  formation  of  the  eye  as  an  instrument  of  \ision, 
with  a  nerve  to  convey  the  impression  of  light  and  a  brain 
to  perceive  it,  the  hand  for  prehension,  the  mouth  for 
speech,  the  foot  for  support  and  locomotion,  the  stomach 
for  digesti(jn,  etc.  Natural  science  furnishes  no  raf>re  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  instances  of  such  adaptation  than  those 
carefully  studied  and  described  by  Dar%vin  in  the  formation 
of  many  plants,  so  as  to  be  fertilized  by  the  interposition  of 
insects  which  visit  the  flowers  for  their  food. 

6.  Modiflcation  according  to  surrounding  conditions  occurs 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  The  earliest  consolidation  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  made  it  ready  only  for  the  lowest 
of  plants.  The  animals  of  primitive  periods  were  all  aquatic. 
The  first  land-plants  and  land  animals  appeared  in  the  De- 
vonian age.  The  soil  of  the  niest)zoic  period  would  not  have 
supported  our  vegetation.  The  atmosphere,  the  oceanic 
and  inland  waters,  and  all  other  terrene  conditions  have 
been  different  in  the  succeeding  epochs.  The  mould  of  the 
field  and  forest  of  our  day  is  the  result  of  an  immensely 
complex  series  of  productions  and  decompositions  going  on 
through  all  ages  since  the  azioc  era.  But  modification  hx 
changed  conditiims,  acting  upon  existing  types,  appears 
only  within  limitations.  In  organisms  of  little  motility  a 
law"  may  be  enunciated — that  "extension  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  increase  of  density  in 
the  direction  of  greatest  resistance."  Fungi  are  said  by 
some  botanists  to  be  very  variable,  according  to  the  places 
and  circumstances  of  their  growth.  With  higher  aquatic 
plants,  some  indi\iduals  of  whicli  may  have  their  leaves  out 
of  and  othere  in  the  water,  the  air-pores  or  stomata  are  often 
on  the  under  side  in  the  former  case,  and  on  the  upper  side 
in  the  latter.  Tendrils  of  climbing  plants  cease  growing 
wiien  finding  nothing  to  clasp,  but  grow  thick  and  strong 
after  taking  hold  of  a  support.  Shells  of  oystei-s  are  thicker 
on  a  wave-washed  shore  than  where  the  water  is  always 
tranquil.  Tadpoles  develop  into  frogs  in  a  few  weeks  w  hen 
exposed  to  sunlight ;  in  the  dark  they  may  be  kept  as  tad- 
poles for  months.  When  the  queen-bee  of  a  hive  is  destroy- 
ed, the  workers  will  select  a  neuter  larva,  and  by  placing  it 
in  a  royal  cell  and  feeding  it  with  queen's  food,  convert  it 
into  a  queen.  :M.  Baray  has  observed  that  frogs  in  the  vol- 
canic ishrtid  of  Guadaloupe  go  through  the  tadpole  changes 
;'/(  till  rgg.  .Irliticial  .•.'(/k-/(0// and  breeding  cause  great  di- 
versities "in  animals  and  plants.  Of  the  latter,  witness  the 
double  flowers  and  numberless  varieties  "  created  "  by  the 
horticulturists,  and  such  chanires  as  those  from  the  wild  to 
the  cultivated  cabbage,  broccoli,  and  cauliflower.  Acquired 
instincts  are  familiar,  yet  remarkable ;  as  the  fear  of  man 
among  wild  birds  iuid  animals,  those  of  a  ne^vly-^^sited 
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country  bein^'  always  '•  tame."  Hounds  of  different  breeds, 
pointers,  setters,  retrievei-s.  require  almost  no  training  to 
fit  them  for  their  parts  in  hunting,  yet  no  such  proclivities 
belong  to  the  dot:  in  the  wild  state  ;  they  are  undoubtedly 
transmitted  by  inheritance. 

7.  Condilkin"  favorable  to  the  xiipport  of  particular  species  of 
l)laiitf<  anil  animals  do  not  nects-tilute  their  existence.  While  a 
few  naturalists  have  advocated  the  view  that  the  same 
species  may  have  originated  independently  in  several  local- 
ities, the  weiglit  of  eWdence  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  that  each  species  has  had  tint  one  origin  ;  all  '"  rep- 
resentative "  species,  such  as  those  nearly  identical  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  really  the  same  in  stock, 
only  more  or  less  modified  after  divergence  and  permanent 
separation  in  place  and  circumstances. 

8.  Certain  types  vary,  throngh  long  pei-iods.  very  little  vnder 
any  circumstances.  Among  domestic  species  the  turkey  and 
peacock  are  examples  of  considerable  staliilily.  Several 
"persistent  types,"  through  I'xtremely  long  jirriods,  are 
well  known  to  geologists.  Linr/nla,  Pi.^irina.  Ji'hynconella.  and 
(Jrania  have  continued  from  the  Silurian  age  to  tlic  pi-esent 
time.  Some  palaeozoic  corals  are  yet  liuilding  islands  or 
reefs  in  the  ocean.  Genera  of  carboniferous  jilants,  insects, 
and  Arachnida  closely  resemble  some  of  those  of  to-day. 
Hence  is  to  be  inferred  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of 
Darwin  :  "  I  believe  in  no  law  of  necessary  derflopment.'''' 

9.  While  progress  has  been  the  rule  in  the  great  changes 
of  nature  through  geological  time,  e\'idence  also  exists  of 
the  decline  and  ejiinction  of  types.  Says'  Dana:  "Five  hun- 
dred species  of  trilobite  lived  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  palaeozoic 
ages  ;  afterward  there  were  none.  Nine  hundred  species  of 
the  ammonite  gi'oup  existed  in  the  mesozoic— not  all  at 
once,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trilobites,  in  a  succession  of 
genera  and  species :  the  last  then  disappeared.  There  have 
been  450  species  of  the  nautilus  tribe  in  existence  :  now 
there  are  but  2  or  3,  and  these  are  peculiar  to  the  present 
age.  Seven  hundred  species  of  ganoids  have  been  found 
fossil ;  the  tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct."  Alpheus  Hyatt  un- 
derstands the  fossil  Ceijlialopoda  to  exliil)it  the  l>iiig/a/>hy 
of  a  type,  closely  analognus  to  that  of  an  individual  cepliai- 
opod.  Opening  vvitli  the  straiglit '■>/7//orv/r^v  of  the  Silurian, 
it  advanced  through  the  coiled  and  more  <'onii)lex  anmionite 
of  the  Jurassic,  and  declined  througli  lialf  uiu-oiled  forms  of 
the  cretaceous,  to  end  in  the  straiglit  baeulite. 

10.  Budimentary  parts  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  liyi>othesis  of  a  genetic  connection 
among  all  animals.  By  rudiments  are  meant  organs  imper- 
fectly developed,  so  as  to  be  without  functional  use.  Eacli 
of  tliem  represents  in  germ,  as  it  were,  in  one  animal  (or 

I  plant)  that  which  is  perfect  and  useful  in  another  type. 

Man  has  a  lunnber  of  clearly  marked  rudimentary  parts. 
Such  are  the  ;i  small  and  useless  motor  muscles  of"  tlie  ex- 
ternal ear  ;  the  platysma  myoides  t)f  the  neck,  homologous 
with  the  useful  pannieulus  earnosus  of  the  horse  and  ox ; 
the  little  fold  or  caruncle  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  eye, 
representing  the  nictitating  me)nl)rane  of  lairds  ;  the  os  coc- 
cygis  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  coluinn,  in  place  of  the 
tail  of  lower  animals,  and  vidiich  at  one  time  in  the  human 
foetus  is  longer  than  the  limbs:  the  vermiform  appendix  of 
the  large  intestine,  whieli  in  man  has  no  use,  but  in  one 
marsujiial  is  .'i  times  tlie  length  of  its  body.  The  "  lanugo  " 
or  hairy  co\ering  of  the  liuman  foetus  at  the  fifth  month  is 
supposed  by  Darwin  to  be  a  rudimentary  appearance  of 
the  first  hairy  covering  of  otlier  mammals".  For  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  those  which  are  certainly  rudiments  no  ra- 
tional "  final  cause  ""  has  ever  lieen  proposed.  It  is  intelligi- 
ble only  ui)on  the  suppositioii  of  their  being  relics  of  a  long 
past  descent  from  a  ivmmim  .stock  with  tliose  species,  genera, 
or  larger  groups  wliich  now  lu-esent  the  same  organs  in 
perfect  development  and  answering  a  useful  purpose. 
Their  gradual  disai>pearance  when  their  utility  has  ceased 
is  not  strange  upon  sucli  a  view. 

Different  Theories  of  Erolution. — It  is  a  popular  error  that 
"Darwinism"  is  a  precise  synonym  of  "the  theory  of  de- 
velopment." Several  distinct  views  have  been  lield.  Thus, 
for  the  origin  of  diverse  specie's  aniong  plants  and  animals 
there  have  been  the  following  hypotheses;  1.  Self-elevation 
l)y  "appetency,"  or  use  and  ettort;  2.  Modification  by  the 
surrounding  conditions  of  the  "medium";  3.  Natural  selec- 
tion, under  the  struggle  for  existence,  with  spontaneous 
variability,  causing  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  :  4.  Deriva- 
tion by  "  preoi-dained  succession  of  organic  forms,"  under 
an  "  innate  tendency  "  or  "  internal  force  "  ;  .5.  Evolution  by 
"unconscious  intelligence";  0.  Less  defined  as  a  distinct 
hypothesis,  but  clearly  stated,  is  the  view  of  orderly  creation 
"by  law,"  through  tlie  immanent  action  and  direction  of 
Divine  Power,  working  by  the  purposive  collocation  and  ad- 
justment of  7uttural  causes  or  forces.  It  may  be  designated 
as  that  of  creatire  unhition. 

Descent  ry'J/(//(.— Darwin  gives  the  following  conclusion  in 
his  work  on  this  subject  (1871)  :  "The  most  anc.  jirogenitors 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata  at  which  we  are  able  to 
obtain  an  obscure  glance  apparently  consisted  of  a  group  of 
marine  animals  I'eseinhling  the  larva>  of  existing  ;iscidians. 
These  animals  iinibably  gave  rise  to  a  group  of  fislies  as 
lowiy  organized  as  the  laiicelet  :  and  from  these  the  ganoids. 
and  other  fishes  like  the  lepidosiren.  nuist  have  been  (level- 
oped.  From  such  a  fish  a  \ery  small  a<lvance  woukl  carry 
us  on  to  the  ami)liiliians.  We  have  seen  that  birds  and  rep- 
tiles were  once  intimately  connected  together;  and  the 
Monotrematanow.  in  a  sliglit  degree,  connect  mammals  with 
reptiles.  But  no  one  can  at  present  say  by  wiiat  line  of  de- 
scent the  3  higher  and  i-elated  classes — \iz.  mamnfals,  birds, 
and  reptiles— were  derived  from  either  of  the  'i  lower  verte- 
brate classes— viz.  amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class  of 
mammals  the  stei)s  are  not  difiicult  to  conceive  w  hich  led 
from  the  anc.  Monoti-ejuata  to  the  anc.  marsuiials.  and  from 
these  to  the  early  progenitors  of  tlie  placental  mammals. 
We  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridie  ;  and  tlie  interval  is 
not  wide  from  these  to  the  Simiada>.    The  Simiada?  then 


branched  off  into  2  great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old 
M'orld  monkeys  ;  and  from  the  latter,  at  a  remote  period, 
man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded." 

Se.rval  selection,  MYitt^iX  l)y  Darwin  to  supplement  his  theory, 
falls  short  of  its  purjiose  ln'cause  it  ie(iuires  considerable  in- 
telligence in  all  the  animals  w  liicli  exeiH  ise  it  as  a  supposed 
means  of  advancement  in  beauty  of  form,  color,  etc. 

Eiolution  of  Mi)ul  and  Consciunsness. — Some  success  has 
been  reached  in  framing  a  conceivable  hypothesis  for  tlie 
transition  from  the  "rudimentary"  me"ntal  faculties  of 
brutes  to  those  fully  developed  in  "the  human  mind.  Con- 
science is  traced  back  to  a  germinal  appearance  in  the  higher 
animals,  originated  by  conflicts  between  "permanent  so<  ial 
instincts  and  affections"  and  "more  transitory  individual 
instincts  and  propensities."  Yet  there  is  obviously  truth  in 
the  stateinent  that  between  the  mind  of  the  highest  anthro- 
poid apes  and  tliat  of  man  there  is  an  "enormous  gap." 
Tlie  ])robable  method  of  K.  of  instincts  in  animals,  Ijy  "  ac- 
(•luiiulatedand  transmitted  exi>eriences,"'  or  as  "  lapsed  intel- 
ligence," lias  been  well  studied  of  late.  Here  also  we  have 
to  stop,  at  last,  at  the  yet  unbriilged  gai>  between  insensitive, 
unconscious  matter  and  sensitive,  impressible  nerve-sub- 
stance, capable  at  first  of  reflex  autonuitic  acticui,  and  then, 
higher,  of  intelligence,  impulse,  and  vf)lition. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  approach  a  conclusion  by  attemjit- 
ing  an  answer  to  the  question  wiiether  the  facts  gi\ing 
strength  to  the  hyixjthesis  of  E.  really  eliminate  the  evidence 
of  design  in  nature  ;  and  w  hether,  admitting  "  creation"  in 
any  sense,  science  compels  us  to  remit  it  altogether  to  an  in- 
conceivably remote  origin  of  the  universe.  For  tlie  follow- 
ing reasons,  iiriiicipally.  we  must  deny  absolutely  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  proofs  of  design  in  nature  ;  and  also  refuse  to 
admit  the  elimination  of  special  creative  action  or  direct 
modification  of  nature  from  all  periods  since  the  first  origi- 
nation of  the  universe. 

1.  The  nebular  liyi)oth(^sis  is  null  without  a  creative  act  to 
produce  the  required  '  iiuMiuality  of  distribution  "  of  cosmic 
matterin  space.  HaM-keladmits  that  the  hypothesis  is  weak 
on  at  least  2  points — tiie  heat  of  the  gaseous  nebular  mass, 
and  its  rotary  motion.  Herbert  Spencer  has  committed 
himself  to  a  self-destructive  process  of  reasoning  in  his  Eirst 
Principt-es.  Tlie  "  instability  of  the  homogeneous."  on  w  hicli 
Spencer  builds  lar^e  consequences,  might  account  for  cluuis. 
but  never  for  a  universe.  For  action  and  reintion  there  must 
l>e  heterogeneity,  a  plurality  of  factors.  The  prin.  of  "  uni- 
forinity  of  force  '  in  physics  must  have  been  powerless  to 
make  any  lit-ginning  w  hatever.  Without  designing  will-force 
to  modify  them,  natural  cosmic  forces  tend  always  to  e'liniU- 
bration,  and  consequent  dixsolidinn.  The  universe  must  thus 
become,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  its  own  cemetery."  Sir  Will- 
iam Tliomson  asserts  that  "as  energy  is  being  continually 
lost  from  the  earth  by  conduction  through  the  upper  strata, 
the  whole  quantity  of  plutonic  energy  must  have  lieen 
greater  in  past  times  than  in  the  present."  Yet  in  organic 
nature  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  complexity 
and  exaltation  of  types — integi'ation  of  matter  with  accu- 
mulation of  force,  and  this  under  the  "  struggle  for  exist- 
ence "  against  a  steadily  increasing  resistance.  As  .stated  In- 
Prof.  Cope,  "  While  the  amount  of  growth-force  potential  iii 
adult  living  animals  has  varied  very  irregularly  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  there  being  large  and  small,  simple  and 
complex,  in  every  di\  ision,  it  would  seem  to  have  accumu- 
lated, on  the  wliole.  with  the  rising  scale  of  animal  types." 
Mivarfs  speiial  hypothesis  of  an  "  internal  force  "  is  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  while  detached  from  the  "will-force"  of 
an  immanent  Creative  Power.  The  "unconscious  intelli- 
gence "  is  certainly  an  unthinkable  phrase,  a  "pseudo-idea," 
wiien  proposed  as  the  designation  of  an  active  power  in  na- 
ture. The  presumption  against  organic  E.,  with  true  ascent 
of  types,  being  in  any  sense  the  re.sult  of  the  action  of  mere 
cosmic  forces,  is  of  tlie  same  nature  with  that  against  peniet- 
ual  motion  ;  it  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
or  persistence  of  force. 

2.  Variation,  is  necessary  to  the  Darwinian  or  any  other 
"  non-teleological  "  theory  ;  and  no  such  theory  accounts  for 
variation.  Darwin  requires  also  almost  infinite  variability  of 
plants  and  animals:  but,  so  far  from  infinite.  obser\ation 
shows  it  to  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  neni- 
.f'  rtilitij  (f  hyljrhls  of  2  nearly  allied  species  is  a  verj'  impor- 
tant indication  of  the  present  fixedness  of  those  limitations. 
Also,  species  do  m)t  pass,  in  any  case,  into  each  other.  Palae- 
ontology and  recent  zoology  and  liotany  are  deciared  by 
Agassiz,  Barrande,  Dawson,"  Gould,  lialfour,  and  Thom.son 
to  establish  tliis.  Embryology  is  regarded  by  Agassiz  as 
affording  concurrent  testimony  In  regard  to  the  essential 
diversity  of  types. 

3.  Were  variation  infinite,  without  the  requlation  of  direc- 
tive design,  a  simjile  calculation  of  probabilities  shows  that 
a  chaotic  complkation  of  forms  must  result,  the  "struggle 
for  existence  "  notwithstanding. 

4.  Infinite  time  has  been  proposed  as  affording  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  natural  selection.  But  infinite  time 
would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  necessary  result  of  infinite 
variations,  nor  would  it  regulate  finite  ones.  So  far  from 
infinite  time,  not  more  than  100,(X)0.000  yrs.  can  have  been  the 
duration  of  the  present  relation  of  our  planet  to  the  sun— 
a  peri(id  too  short  for  the  genesis  of  organic  nature  merely 
by  spontaneous  modification  and  natural  selection. 

h.  Without  design  incipient  .strtictures.  which  become  use- 
ful only  when  completely  developed,  have  no  explanation 
at  all.  "Further  ?7«>//(.s' of  fact  unexplained  are— the  opposition 
of  the  sexes  in  plants  and  animals  ;  the  metamorphoses  of  iii- 
.sects;  the  cessation  of  the  individual  life  ;  and  the  renewal 
of  life-progress  by  i)areiital  reproduction.  Moreover,  as  to 
the  origin  of  a  /len' s/ucics.  we  have  the  /'or/  of  individual  re- 
production exemi»lified  under  our  knowiedge ;  but  what 
corresponds,  in  the  birth  of  a  nen-  ti/pe.  to  the  sexual  repro- 
duction of  a  new  individual,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
.first  created  type?  Accepting,  then,  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  evidence  found  everywhere  of  the  unity  of  the  "  inscru- 
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table  iiiiivoi-?ial  I'nwor."  wiiicli  is  tlic  I'aiise  of  luituiv,  there 
is  proof  in  tlie  inultipliiitv  and  adjustment  of  tiie  nianifesta- 
tionsoftliat  Power,  that  it  ha-s  tlie  attiihutesof  Intellitrenee 
and  Will.  KwH-Y-^/hcid/i^dfion.  each  true  ,/^ni/ion  of  type  in- 
volves new  foive-expeiiditure.  Certain  ./(^/''/^  have  been 
-jf/f/.v/ in  the  evolution  of  nature  whose  oriirin  is  a  "mystery" 
as  vet  unsolved  bv  seienee.  It  is  rational  and  philosophical 
in  the  absence  of  any  solution  by  secondary  causation,  to 
refer  them  to  the  direct  c'reative  action  of  the  First  Cau.se. 
Such  "factoi-s"  have  been— 1,  life:  ^•.  animality,  as  distinct 
from  vejretativelife  :  .3.  mind-force,  il(yx>)  ;  4,  n-i'tOfia  or  spirit, 
possessed  bv  man  alone. 

Evolution  in  Unmnn  /[/■•'/on/.—In  the  progress  of  mankmrt 
3  stages  are  distinsruisluible— the  era  of  the  pirrfominanee  of 
phiMica/  fom.  that  of  intflldiiial  xiiprcmafi/.  and  that  of  moral 
Kiiil  i^pintiial  iHW-tr.  It  has  been  often  argued  whetlier  man 
was  oriirinallv  savage,  and  thence  sclf-elevatcd  into  civiliza- 
tion, or  was  at  the  beginning  superiiaturally  gifted  with  such 
knowledge  as  i>rcpared  him  for  culture.  Neither  of  these 
alternatives  conipels  our  entire  as.sent.  Probably  man  was 
at  first  infantile.  Hist,  shmvs  barbaric  degeneration  to  have 
been  the  rule  before  the  Chr.  era.  There  is  no  instance  of 
an V  race  having  initiated  its  own  advancement  out  of  bar- 
barism, while  tiiere  are  many  examples  of  the  deterioration 
of  centres  of  culture  into  the  almost  savage  state.  Always 
a  force  from  icit/ioiithaa  beguntlie  elevation  of  arace.  M'here 
hist,  has  failed  to  reach  such  begiimiugs,  tradition  follows 
its  clews  toward  tiieiu,  and  always  with  the  same  indica- 
tion. „  „,  ,  . ,  , 
We  may  conclude  bv  a  brief  statement  :  The  only  idea  of 
creation  which  is  at  all  conceivable  is  creation  by  a  process, 
the  steps  of  which  have  a  succession,  which,  if  known, 
would  be  rationally  c(miprehensible."  So  regarded,  E.  is 
the  only  expression  according  to  which  any  consistent  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  nature  can  be  made.  But  E.  is  not  a 
force  or  '"  law."  It  is  a  summary  term  for  the  gen.  mode  of 
sui-cession  of  the  complex  results  of  all  natural  forces  and 
laws  under  the  Divine  govt.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
(i/r..  l/y  Prof.  U.  IIaktsuorne,  M.  D.] 

Evreinoiidj  avr-mon'  ("Charles  de  Saint-Dexis),  sei- 
gneur de  Saint-Evremond,  a  Fr.  courtier  and  Htterate>n\  b.  in 
Normandy  .Vpr.  1,  11)13:  entered  tlie  army  about  1629,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Turenne  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  Hav- 
ing given  offence  to  Louis  XIV.  he  took  refuge  in  Eng.  in 
106:i;  gained  the  favor  of  Charles  II.,  who  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £.300,  and  he  never  returned  to  Fr.  He  wrote  enter- 
taining dramas,  essays,  and  letters.     D.  Sept.  20,  1703. 

£«valcl,  a'walt  (Johannes),  a  Dan.  poet,  b.  in  Copen- 
hagen 1743:  was  a  pupil  of  Klopstock,  but  treated  national 
subjects  both  in  his  lyrics  and  in  his  Avsnaas—  linlilt  r' ■■<  Ihath, 
The  Fishermen,  etv.  He  was  the  author  of  the  national  hymn 
of  the  Danes,  King  Christian,  so  admirably  translated  by 
Longfellow.     D.  1781. 

Ewalcl,  voii  (GEono  Heinrich  August),  a  Ger.  Orient- 
alist and  biblical  critic,  b.  at  Gottingen  Nov.  16.  1803 ;  be- 
came in  1831  prof,  of  philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  (Jottingen,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  Oriental  langs.  in  183.5.  In  1837  he  was 
removed  on  account  of  his  liberal  ijolitical  opinions;  went 
to  Tubingen  as  prof,  in  tlieol.  in  Wi^.  but  he  had  to  defend 
himself  against  both  the  K.  Cath.  [Kirtyaiid  the  Hegelians. 
He  was  reinstated  in  his  chair  at  (iottingcn  in  1848.  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  X.  tier.  Pari,  in  IsiiO.  .\mong  his 
numerous  works  are  a //'i.  Gram.,  The  Poetical  Books  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  a  Hist,  of  the  P^oife  of  Israel.     D.  May  .i,  1875. 

Ew'ell(BEN'.rAMiN  S.).  LL.D..  an  officer  andedu<'ator,  b.  in 
1810  in  D.  C,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1832 ;  served  as  assistant  prof, 
at  the  Militan'  Acad,  till  1836,  civil  engineer  1836  :i9,  prof,  of 
math,  at  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  Va.,  1839-42,  and  of  math, 
and  natural  philos.  1842-46 ;  prof,  of  math,  and  military 
science  in  Washington  Coll.,  Va.,  1846-48,  prof,  of  math,  and 
acting  pres.  of  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  Va.,  1848-19:  prof, 
of  math,  and  natural  sciences  1849-61 ;  pres.  of  William  and 
Mary  Coll.  1854-61 :  served  in  the  confed.  army  as  col.  1861- 
62,  and  as  adjutant-gen.  to  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  1862-64. 
Elected  honorary  member  of  Royal  Historical  Society  of 
G.  Brit.  1880.  Pres.  and  prof,  of  coll.  of  William  and  Mary, 
Va.,  from  1865. 

Ewell  (HicHARD  Stoddard),  a  soldier,  b.  Oct.  1816,  in 
D.  C,  graduated  at  West  Point  1840:  .served  on  the  W. 
frontier  1840-45.  in  the  war  with  Mex.  1816-48.  became  capt. 
of  dragoons  in  1849,  and  afterward  served  in  N.  M.  1850-61. 
Kesigning  May  7,  1861.  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  he  joined  the  S. 
forces  in  the  c.  war.  serWng  in  the  campaigns  of  1861-65 ; 
was  wounded  in  the  Md.  campaign  :  became  lieut.-gen.  1863, 
and  succeeded  Stonewall  Jackson,  being  in  command  of 
2d  corps  at  Winchester.  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderne.ss,  and 
subsequent  operations  of  the  (-ampaign,  and  was  captured 
Apr.  6,  1865,  at  Fisher's  Creek.     D.  Jan.  2.5,  1872. 

Eiv'ing  (Charles),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
July  8,  1780,  grad.  at  Princeton  1798 ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
1802,  practised  at  Trenton,  and  was  chief  ju.stice  of  N.  J. 
1824-32.     D.  Aug.  5,  1832. 

Evving  (Rev.  Finis),  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  July  10,  1773; 
removed  to  Tenn.,  in  182:^  married,  joined  a  P'resb.  ch., 
and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Ky.  Awakened  in  1800  to 
a  religious  life,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1803  was 
ordained  by  the  Cumberland  Presbytery.  His  ordination 
lint  being  recognized  by  the  Ky.  synod,  and  the  action  of 
the  synod  being  sustained  by  the  (ien.  Assembly,  he  with 
2  others  in  1810  formed  the  germ  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Pi-esb.  Ch.     In  1820  he  removed  to  Mo,     D.  Julv  4.  iS41. 

Ewiiig-  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Nottingham.  Md..  June  22. 
1732.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presb.  ch.  of  Phila.  in 
17.59.  and  provost  of  the  Univ.  of  I'a.  1779.     D.  Sept.  1802. 

Ewiito;  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Va.  Dec.  28,  1789.  In  1792 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  O.  :  prepared  himself  for 
coll.  by  night-study  while  employed  in  the  Kanawha  salt- 
works: in  1815  grad.  at  ().  Univ.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
In  1816,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  O.  1831-:i7  an«l  18.50-51, 
U.  S.  sec.  of  treas.  1841,  and  sec.  of  the  interior  1819.    He  was 


the  father  of  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing  and  father-in-law  of  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman.     I).  Oct.  26,  1871. 

E\«-iiij;  (Thomas.  Jr.\  a  son  of  the  foregoing,  b.  at  Lan- 
caster, ().,  .Aug.  7,  1829.  ed.  at  Brown  I'niv.  :  was  private  sec 
of  Pres.  Taylor  1849-.50:  studied  law  at  Cin.,  removed  in  is.5(i 
to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  chief-justice  of  Kan.  1861-62.  col. 
of  Kan.  volunteers  1862,  served  in  the  c.  war,  chiefly  in 
Mo.  and  Ark.,  becoming  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  1863  and 
maj.-gen.  by  brevet  1864.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  a 
lawver  in  ^\'"ash.,  D.  C. 

Exarcli,  eks'ark  [Gr.  efapxos.  a  "leader"],  was  in  anc. 
Or.  the  title  given  to  him  who  conducted  the  dramatic 
chorus  during  the  perfonnance.  as  distinguished  from  the 
corijp/uei/s,  or  teacher  of  the  chonis,  who  was  generally  the 
author  of  the  play,  and  the  choregvs.  a  title  given  to  some 
rich  citizen  who  sui)plied  the  costs  of  the  outfit  of  the 
chorus.  I'sed  in  the  E.  Ch.  to  denote  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  and  was  bestowed  on  the  bps.  of  Alexandria. 
Antiocii.  Eplicsus.  Ca'sarea.  and  Constantinople,  but  was 
soon  excliiinged  in  most  places  for  tliat  of  jiatriarch,  though 
it  never  was  wholly  abolished.  At  present  it  denotes  a  chan- 
cellor or  deputy  under  the  iiatiiarch  in  the  Rus.  Gr.  Ch. 

Ex'arcliatip.  The  title  of  exarch  was,  for  some  time, 
applied  also  to  ci\il  dignitaries  of  the  highest  rank— to  the 
viceroys  who  ruled  over  those  border  provs.  of  the  Byzan- 
tine eini)ire  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
iiivadeci  bv  the  barbarians.  Thus  an  E.  was  established  in 
Afr.  in  .5:i4,  and  existed  till  698.  The  most  important  of 
tiiese  E.,  however,  was  that  established  in  It.  in  the  time  of 
Justinian  I.  by  Narses.  He  destroyed  the  Gothic  empire  in 
5.54  and  ruled"  the  whole  central  part  (»f  It.  as  a  prov.  of  the 
Bvzantine  empire,  under  the  title  of  exarch,  and  with  full 
civil,  military,  and  judicial  authority.  After  his  death,  in 
567.  followed"  ?'la\iu's  Loiiginns,  and  the  Rom.  E.  continued 
tf)  exist,  though  with  various  fortunes,  till  752.  The  exarchs 
placed  duces  (dukes)  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
the  different  provs.,  but  the  dukes  of  Venice  and  Naples 
soon  made  themselves  independent.  So  did  the  l)p.  of  Rome, 
Gregory  11. .  and  the  dominion  of  the  exarchs,  by  degrees. 
dwindled  down  to  a  verv  limited  extension,  comprising  only 
a  few  provs.  of  Central  It.  around  the  city  of  Ravenna,  which 
which  was  their  residence.  The  last  exarch  was  Eutychius. 
In  7.53  Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  coiiQuered  Ravenna, 
but  in  7.55  he  had  to  give  most  of  the  possessions  of  the  E.  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  compelled  to  do  so  by  Pepin  the  Little. 
The  title  of  exarch  was  used,  however,  in  W.  Europe  as  a 
civil  and  military  title  till  the  middle  of  the  12tli  century. 

Exauvilllez,  ek-so-ve-ya'  (Philippe  Irenet  Boistel  u"). 
a  Fr.  author,  b.  at  Amiens  Dec.  fi,  1786.  In  1815  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  went  to  seek  some  employ- 
ment ,  having  failed  to  secure  any,  he  turned  to  lit.  His 
essay,  he  Bibliothhiue  de  St.  Getrais  (1831),  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  establishment  of  small  libraries  all  over  Fr.  He 
translated  Walter  Scotfs  novels,  from  which  he  blotted  out 
every  passage  which  could  be  interpreted  as  telling  against 
the  R.  Cath.  religion,  and  also  all  love-passages  as  far  as 
possible.     D.  18.58. 

Ex'cellent-y  [Lat.  excellen'tia,  from  excello.  to  "  excel  "]. 
a  title  of  honor  which  was  borne  by  the  mediaeval  Lombard 
kings,  bv  emps.  of  the  W.,  and  by  other  It.  potentates.  U  is 
now  given  to  ambassadors,  govs,  of  Brit,  colonies,  and  the 
gov.  of  Mass.  The  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  govs,  of  many 
of  the  States  have  the  same  title  by  courtesy. 

Excelinans,  ek-sel-mon',  or  Exelmans  (Remi  Joseph 
Isidore),  Baron,  a  l-Y.  mar.shal,  1>.  at  Bar-le-duc  Nov.  13, 
1775;  entered  the  army  1791,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Murat  1801 :  served  with  distinction  at  Austerlitz  1805.  and 
gained  the  rank  of  gen.  of  brigade  for  his  conduct  at  Eylau 
1807.  In  the  Rus.  campaign  (1812)  he  commanded  a  di\ision. 
He  directed  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  after  which 
he  passed  4  vrs.  in  exile  :  was  restored  to  his  title  as  a  peer 
1831,  and  became  a  mar.shal  of  i^-.  1851.    D.  July  10,  18.52. 

Ext 
"  high 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Exoliaiige',  in  a  broad  sense,  is  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  society  for  the  transfer  of  wealth  from  producers  to  con- 
sumers. "  More  specifically,  E.  is  a  transaction  in  which  2 
parties  voluntarily  transfer  to  each  other  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  certain  items  of  wealth  which  are  regarded  as 
equivalents.  The  diversity  <if  nature's  res(mrces.  the  di- 
versity of  human  capacities,  the  wide  reach  of  human  de- 
.sires,  "and  the  manifold  division  of  labor  necessitate  E. 
Merchants  are  the  special  agents  of  E..  and  money  and 
credit  are  its  instruments.  It  encompasses  the  globe,  and 
affects  the  comfort  of  every  member  of  civilized  society. 

E.  has  also  a  technical  meaning,  applied  to  the  system  by 
which  commercial  balances  are  adjusted  between  different 
centres  of  trade.  For  distant  cities  of  the  same  country  it 
is  called  domestic  E.  :  for  transacti<ins  between  different 
countries,  foreign  E.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  a  sim- 
ple E.  of  commodities.  Some  device  is  needed  by  which  the 
value  of  goods  sent  out  shall  counterbalance  the  value  of 
goods  receiveii  in  an  equitable  settlement.  A  merchant  in  Chi- 
cago has  received  ft.5000  worth  of  drv  goods  from  New  'i  ork; 
a  produce  dealer  in  Nev.- York  has  received  S5(XX)  worth  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  :  a  debt  is  thus  incurred  on  either  .side. 
Each  i)arty  might  pay  his  debt  by  forwarding  that  amount  of 
monev  :  but  this  would  involve  much  labor  andri.sk.  In- 
stead'of  that,  bills  of  E.  are  employed.  The  Chicago  man 
who  sent  the  wheat  makes  a  draft  on  Ins  consignee  for 
S.5000.  and  deposits  it  in  his  bank  :  the  bank  forwards  it  at 
once  to  its  correspondent  bank  in  New  York.  On  the  basis 
of  that  credit  in  New  York  the  Chicago  bank  sells  the  iner- 
I'hant  its  bill  of  E.  f.n-  «..5tHXl.  and  he  sends  it  to  meet  his 
debt  in  New  York.  So,  through  the  medium  of  two  bits  of 
paper  the  wheat  has  paid  for  the  goods  and  the  goods  for 
the  wheat.  Hundreds  of  such  transactions  are  gonig  on 
daily  between  the  two  cities.    The  sums  total ot  values  on 


aiiu  oceanic  n  uiai.-^uai  wi  ii.  ju..»a.      x^.  w  wij   i^,  jw..*.. 

tfel'sior  [the  comparative  degree  of  the  Lat.  ea-ce/'sns. 
h,"  "  elevated  "]  signifies  "  higher."    It  is  the  motto  of 
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either  side  are  set  over  against  each  otlier,  and  E.  between 
( 'hicago  and  New  York  is  determined  accordingly.  If  the 
debts  of  all  kinds  reciprocally  due  by  the  2  cities  be  equal, 
all  may  be  discharged  without  the  intervention  of  any 
money,"  and  the  price  of  bills  of  E.  will  be  at  par.  If  Chi- 
cago owes  New  York  more  than  New  York  owes  Chicago, 
there  will  be  a  brisk  demand  in  Chicago  for  E.  on  New 
York,  and  bills  will  be  at  a  premium.  If  the  balance  be  on 
the  other  side,  hills  will  be  at  a  discount.  The  premium  or 
discount,  however,  is  limited  to  the  expense  of  transmitting 
the  money,  for  tlie  debtor  will  always  choose  the  cheapest 
way  to  pay  his  debt.  The  illustration  is  equally  good  for 
the" relations  of  foreign  E.  The  agri(  ultural  iinxlucts  sent 
from  New  York  offset  the  maiuifactured  goods  received 
from  Liverpool,  and  E.  between  the  2  cities  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  the  balance  of  values.  If  one  country  uses  a 
kind  of  money  that  is  not  acceptable  elsewhere,  this  fact 
will  greatly  complicate  its  E.  with  other  countries.  Some- 
times E.  between  '2  countries  is  equalized  by  bills  drawn  on 
a  third  country.  If  the  balance  of  trade  in  the  U.  S.  is  in 
favor  of  Eng.  but  against  Fr.,  we  may  pay  our  debts  to  Eng. 
by  bills  of  E.  on  Fr.  The  circle  of  foreign  E.  may  thus  em- 
l>race  several  different  countries,  and  in  gen.  bills  of  E.  are 
made  to  pro\ide  for  eveiy  kind  of  indebtedness  incurred  by 
the  citizens  of  one  country  in  another,  and  money  needs  to 
be  transmitted  only  occasionally.  Since  Lond.  is  the  com- 
mercial empcn-ium  of  the  world,  bills  of  E.  on  Loud,  com- 
mand credit  everywhere  for  the  settlement  of  balances  of 
trade.  In  the  I'."  S.  the  par  of  E.  on  Eng.  is  set  at  9J^  per 
lent.  premium.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  first  Cong. 
enacted  that  tlie  Brit.  i)ound  sterling  should  be  reckoned  at 
.*4.44(Sp.  milled  dollars),  which  was  then  its  equivalent ;  but 
since  then  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  changed, 
the  Amer.  dollar  has  been  reduced,  and  now  the  equivalent 
of  a  pound  sterling  is  $4.86,  yet  usage  keei)s  the  reckoning 
at  the  old  rate,  and  the  difference  is  9J^  per  cent. 

The  term  E.  has  still  another  signification,  as  it  designates 
the  place  of  rendezvous  of  merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen, 
etc.  So  we  have  the  Koyal  E.  in  Lond.,  the  Bourse  in  Paris, 
the  ilerchants'  E.  in  New  York,  and  special  gathering- 
places  for  the  transaction  of  particular  branches  of  busi- 
ness, as  the  Stock  E.,  the  Corn  E.,  the  Cotton  E.,  the  Me- 
chanics' E.,  etc.  The  term  embraces  also  the  associations 
which  meet  at  these  places  with  well  defined  rules  for  the 
iiinduct  of  l)usiness.  Through  abuses  connected  with  the.se 
establishments,  gamblini;  transai-tions  are  sometimes  sulisti- 
tutt'd  for  tlie  legitimate  operations  of  trade.  Yet  by  super- 
vision and  regulation  they  serve  an  important  purpose,  and 
their  gen.  iiitiuence  is  believed  to  be  favorable  to  fair  and 
upright  dealing.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Excliaiiue,  Bill  of.     See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Exclicqiier,  €hai»'cellor  of  the,  is  the  title  of  the 
highe.st  finance  minister  of  the  Brit.  govt.  This  office  is 
from  its  nature  necessarily  intrusted  to  a  commoner. 
When  the  prime  minister  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  sometimes  holds  the  office  of  C.  of  the  E. 

Exclieq'iier,  Court  of,  in  Eng.,  is  one  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  common  law.  It  was  originally  established  for  the 
recovery  of  the  king's  debts  and' ordinary  revenues  of  the 
Crown. _  It  is  now  a  combination  of  8  distinct  anc.  courts. 
It  acquired  concurrent  .iurisdiition  with  the  other  3  superior 
courts  in  all  personal  actions  by  the  fi<-tion  of  the  plaintiff 
being  a  debtor  to  the  king— a  fiction  which  is  now  removed. 
It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  the  royal 
revenue  is  concerned.  The  court  now  consists  of  5  judges— 
\'iz.,  the  chief  baron  and  4  barons  of  exchequer. 

Ex'cise,  an  Eng.  term  for  a  tax  imposed  on  .specified 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  more  commonly  called  in 
the  U.  S.  an  internal-re ventie  tax.  This  tax  is  collected  by 
the  sale  of  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  the  goods  before  they  are 
thrown  ui)on  the  market.  The  amotmt  of  the  tax  is  added 
to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  so  is  paid  by  consumers.  In 
our  country  this  tax  is  now  levied  only  on  a  few  articles, 
the  chief  of  which  are  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco. 

A.  L.  Chapin. 

Excofuniunlca'tion  [Lat.  excommiuiica'tio,  from  ex, 
'"out,"'  and  commianco.  coinnuiidca'tuin,  to  "partake  :"  the 
act  of  putthig  one  out  from,  so  that  he  has  no  share  in.  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  Ch.],  the  formal  expulsion 
of  a  person  from  pri\-ileges,  religious  or  social,  inflicted  by 
ch.  authority  upon  persons  accused  of  misconduct  or  heresy. 
In  early  times,  as  also  in  the  R.  Cath.  and  in  several  Prot. 
<-hs.  at  present,  there  was  a  lesser  and  a  greater  E. ;  the  for- 
mer a  virtual  suspension  from  ch.  privileges,  the  latter  a 
formal  expulsion.  The  greater  E.  in  the  Lat.  Ch.  is  less 
severe  than  the  anathema.  E.  was  not  unfrequently  em- 
riloyefl  by  the  popes  in  former  times  as  a  punishment  for 
refractoiy  monaichs,  and  even  for  whole  nations,  but  in 
later  times  it  has  not  been  so  employed. 

Kxei'u'tioii  [Lat.  e.recn'tio,  from  <?.)■,  "out,"  and  si^'qiim; 
s,-rii'ii(s.  to  "  follow  :"■  literally  a  "  following  or  carrving  out  " 
of  some  design  or  of  a  legal  sentence],  the  inflictiim  of  the 
death-penalty  by  the  proper  authorities.  In  the  V.  S.  this 
act  IS  performed  by  the  county  sheriff  in  the  precincts  of  a 
Jail  or  prison,  and  hanging  is  the  only  method  employed. 
Military  E.  are  performed  by  a  provost-marshal  and  his 
Lcuard,  either  by  shooting  or  by  hanging.  Naval  E.  are  gen- 
erally by  hanging  at  the  yard-arm.  In  W.  Europe  hanging 
is  the  more  common  method  in  civil  cases,  except  in  Fr., 
where  the  guillotine  is  employed,  and  in  Sp.  the  gairote  takes 
its  place. 

Exec'utive  Depart'ment,  Tlio,  in  the  TT.  s.  govt., 
attends  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  gen.  gon.  This 
dejit.  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Pres..  who  is  the 
lirincipal  executive  officer.  It  makes  all  civil,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary ajipcjintments,  and  manages  the  army  and  navy,  collects 
ciistoiiis  and  internal  revenue,  sells  public  lands, 'and  i)ays 
all  ap|)ropriations  authorized  by  Cong. 

Exec'iitor  [from  the  Lat.  eji\  "out,"  and  sec/itor,  secutus, 
to  "follow"],  one  to  whom  a  testator  commits  the  execu- 


tion of  his  last  will.  The  will  is  the  source  of  the  execii* 
tor's  title,  and  the  probate  (or  proof)  of  the  will  is  merely 
evidence  of  it.  As  a  gen.  rule,  any  one  capable  of  making 
a  contract  can  be  an  E.  By  the  law  of  Eng.  an  infant  can 
act  as  E.  after  the  age  of  17.  In  many  of  the  U.  S.  it  is 
provided  by  statute  that  no  person  under  2\  is  competent 
to  act  as  E.  The  chief  duties  of  an  E.  are  to  bury  the 
deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  estate  which  he  leaves, 
to  prove  the  will,  make  an  inventory  of  his  goods,  collect 
the  assets,  and  pay  the  debts  and  legacies.  An  E.  has  gen. 
control  over  the  personal  estate,  aiid  possesses  the  same 
property  in  it  as  the  testator  had  when  li\'ing,  and  the  same 
remedies  to  recover  it.  He  has  no  power  over  the  real  es- 
tate, unless  it  is  given  t(j  him  by  the  will,  or  imless  the  local 
law  gives  it  to  him  when  the  personal  property  is  insufficient 
to  pay  the  debts.  When  he  has  authority  given  to  him  in  a 
will  to  control  the  real  estate,  he  is  not  deemed  to  act  as  an 
E.,  but  either  as  a  trustee  or  the  grantee  of  a  power,  accorcl- 
iug  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  conferred  upcm  him.  In 
some  States  E.  are  I'equired  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  others  the  probate  court 
has  a  right  to  require  them  to  furnish  security  if  there  is  any 
doubt  of  their  solvency.    (See  Administration.) 

Exege'sis,  or  Exeget'ical  Tlieol'ogy,  is  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  theological  science,  and  covers 
the  whole  field  of  biblical  lit. 

I.  Kinds  of  Exegesis.— (\)  Philological  or  grammatico-his- 
torical  E.  is 'the  basis  on  which  all  other  interpretation  and 
application  must  rest.  It  aims  simply  at  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  according  to  the  recognized  laws  of  lang.,  and  the 
iifus  loquendi  at  the  time  of  composition,  and  according  to 
the  historical  situation  of  the  writer,  irrespective  of  any 
doctrinal  or  sectarian  bias.  It  implies  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Gr.  and  Hel)..  and  familiarity  with  contemporary  hist,  and 
lit.  (2)  Theoluyicul  E.  deveh  ips  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas 
of  the  writer  in  organic  connection  with  the  whole  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  i3) 
Homiletical  or  practical  E.  is  the  application  of  the  well  as- 
certained results  of  grammatical  and  theological  interpreta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  Chr.  congregation,  and  belongs 
properly  to  the  pulpit. 

II.  Brancties. — (1)  Sacred  Ph'ilohxjii,  the  science  of  the  lanys. 
in  which  the  Bible  was  originally  written — viz.  the  Heb.  in 
the  O.  T.  (with  a  few  sections  in  the  cognate  Semitic  dialect 
called  Chaldeeor  E.  Aramaic),  and  the  Gr.  in  the  N.  T.  The 
latter  is  not  the  classical  Gr.,  but  the  Macedonian  or  Alexan- 
drian dialect,  with  a  strong  Heb.  coloring  (called  the  Hellen- 
istic, because  spoken  by  tlie  Hellenist.s — i.  e.  Gr.  Jews)  and 
the  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  created  new 
words  or  inspired  a  deeper  meaning  into  old  words. 

(2)  Biblical  Arrhaoloyy  or  Andcjvities — i.  e.  a  systematic 
description  of  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  the 
nations  among  which,  and  the  countries  in  which,  the  Bible 
was  composed.  This  includes,  again,  the  geog.  and  nat. 
hist,  of  Pal.  and  adjacent  countries,  an  account  of  the  do- 
mestic habits,  social  insts.,  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences. 
religi(nis  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebs. 

(.3)  'IV.vtiKtl  C/i/hisM  ainisi  at  the  approximate  restoration 
of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  as  it  came  from  tlie  hands  of 
the  inspired  authors.  The  autographs  being  lost,  we  are 
confined  to  the  oldest  uncial  MSS.,  which  date  from  the  4th 
and  .'ith  centuries.  Beside,  we  have  partial  and  secondaiy 
sources  of  the  Gr.  text  in  the  very  numerous  Script,  quota- 
tions of  the  Chr.  Fathers  (Origen,  Irena?us,  Chrysostom.  etc.), 
and  the  old  translations  (especially  the  Syriac,  Peshito,  and 
the  Lat.  Itala  and  the  improved  Vulgate  of  Jerome). 

(4)  Historico- Critical  Introductioii  to  the  Books  of  the  0.  and 
N.  T.  is  a  literary  hist,  of  the  Bible,  and  includes  all  the  in- 
troductory information  necessary  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  its  contents,  as  the  question  of  the  genuineness  and 
integrity  of  the  book,  the  persons  addressed,  the  place  and 
time  of  comp<isition.  the  object  and  aim  of  the  writer. 

(5)  Bifjliriil  Ih  rtneneidics — i.  e.  the  science  of  the  principles 
of  interpretation,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures. 

(tj)  Biblical  Theohigy  of  the  0.  a?id  N.  T.  is  a  summing  up  of 
the  results  of  E.  in  systematic  order,  and  presents  a  full  ^^ew 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  irrespective  of  the  subse- 
quent systems  of  denominational  dogmatics  and  ethics  de- 
rived from  them.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  topic,  but 
must  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  our  theolog- 
ical sems.  Philip  Schaff. 

Ex'eter  [Lat.  Isca  or  E.ro)iia],  a  seaport  of  Eng.,  on  the 
river  Exe.  about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  170  m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Lond.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  R.  R.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bp.,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  commenced  in 
1280 ;  it  is  408  ft.  long,  and  has  2  Norman  towers  145  ft.  high. 
The  W.  front  presents  a  fa(,'ade  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Eng.  In  one  of  the  towers  is  the  Great  Tom  of 
E..  or  Peter's  Bell,  which  weighs  12,500  lbs.    Pop.  34,646. 

Exeter,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Rockingham  co..  N.  H.,  on 
R.  R.  and  the  Squamscott  River,  50  m.  N.  of  Boston.  It  con- 
tains the  CO.  offices,  Philhps  Acad.,  and  Robinson's  Female 
Sem.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  3437 :  1880,  3.569,  including  1.526  in  v. 

Ex'lle,  the  person,  or  the  condition  of  a  person,  who 
either  of  choice  or  by  penal  sentence  leaves  his  country  to 
escape  consequences  to  liberty,  property,  or  life,  hivolved 
in  living  in  his  own  country.  It  differs  from  banishineid. 
which  is  in  strictness  a  penalty  ;  from  captivity,  which  im- 
plies living  undi'r  an  enemy's  power  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
Grs.  at  Athens,  by  ostracism,  drove  away  a  popular  leader 
without  confiscating  his  property,  and  a  man  who  had  com- 
mitted homicide  could  go  into  E.  retaining  his  estate.  At 
Rome,  under  the  republic,  a  citizen  tried  for  crime  might  go 
before  sentence  into  E.  Verres  and  Milo  thus  left  Rom. 
terr..  and  Cicero  was  sent  into  E.  by  vote  of  the  comitia. 
Jielegutio  was  E.  to  a  certain  restricted  spot,  and  deportalio 
E.  to  an  island.  E.,  except  in  the  shape  of  transportation, 
or  as  a  condition  connected  with  qualified  pardon,  is  un- 
known to  Eng.  law.    Political  E.,  not  escaping  on  account 
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of  (.'riuit'.  are  now  seldom  delivered  up  to  a  foreign  country 
deniandinsr  them.  T.  D.  Woolset. 

Kx'iiioiitli  I  Edward  Pellewi,  Viscoi'nt.  an  Eng.  ad- 
miral. 1>.  at  Di>ver  Apr.  19.  17.57  :  served  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  Oct.  177(5,  and  became  a  post-tapt.  in  1783  ;  in 
l8iM  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  1SI>8  that  of 
\ iie-admiral  of  the  blue  :  was  created  Baron  Exmouth  in 
1814.  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  :  commanded  a 
rteet  which  in  Aug.  iSlti,  aided  by  a  Dut.  fleet,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  reduced  the  dev  to  submissicm.  He  received 
the  title  of  \iscount  in  1816.     D.  Jan.  Si.  18*1 

Ex'odiis  [Gr.  Efo6o9,  ••  a  going  forth  "].  The  migration, 
whether  by  compulsion  or  otherwise,  of  any  considerable 
bodv  of  people,  as  of  the  Moors  from  Sp.  in  1492,  of  the 
Huguenots  from  Fr.  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  ItSi'J,  or  of  the  Irish  to  the  U.  S.  since  1847,  may  be 
called  an  E..  but  the  term  is  commonly  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses.  How  long  they  had  been  in  Egypt, 
whether  4:^0  or  only  '.^1.5  yrs..  interpretei-s  of  the  biblical  nar- 
rative are  not  agreed.  Josephus  gives  sometimes  the  larger 
and  sometimes  the  smaller  number  of  jts.  As  to  the  points 
of  contact  between  Egyptian  and  Heb.  hist.,  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  final  conclusions.  But  scholars  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  entered  Egypt  under  the  12th 
dynasty  and  came  out  under  the  19th.  They  dwelt  probably 
iii  the  I)elta.  The  point  at  which  they  crossed  the  Ked  Sea 
is  generally  supposetl  to  have  been  not  far  from  where  Suez 
now  stands.  From  this  point  to  Sinai  the  distance  is  about 
I.tO  m.  Their  route  to  Sinai  was  probably  through  the  Wady 
Feirau.  The  miracles  by  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
wliich  attended  them  all  the  way  for  40  yrs.  through  the 
desert,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  national  char- 
acter. K.  D.  Hitchcock. 

ExodiiiS,  Tlie  Book  of,  was  so  named  by  the  Alex- 
andrian translators  of  the  O.  T.  The  Hebs.  designate  it  by 
its  opening  words.  £■//#/(  .b(//r/«o^A,  "These  are  the  Words."" 
It  has  2  distinct  portions,  the  former  narrating  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  from  E^j-pt,  the  latter  tlie  giving  of 
the  law.     Its  Mosaic  authorship  is  generally  conceded. 

Exog'enous  Plauts,  or  Ex'ogeiis^  [from  the  Gr.  e^w. 
'■  without,""  and  ■yti'io.  to  ""  be  born,'"  to  ""  grow  "J.  the  first  or 
most  highly  developed  of  the  2  primary  classes  of  flowering 
plants.  They  are  called  exogens  because  their  stems  grow 
by  successive  external  additions,  and  are  sometimes  termed 
d'uolyltdoitouf:,  because  the  seed  has  usually  2  cotyledons. 
The  age  of  E.  trees  can  often  be  computed  by  the  concen- 
tric rings  annually  produced.  Over  1200  rings  or  layers  have 
been  counted  on  a  stump.  All  trees  of  cold  or  temperate 
climates,  and  most  trees  of  tropical  regions,  are  E. 

£x'or<'isiu  [Gr.  efopxicrjids,  from  ef,  (for  «),  "  out,"'  and 
6picit,'io.  to  ■■  adjure  ■"  (from  opKos,  an  '"oath")],  a  ceremony 
designed  to  expel  daemons  or  e\1l  spirits  from  persons, 
places,  or  thing>.  E.  of  various  kinds  have  been  practised 
from  remote  antiquity  in  nearly  all  nations  and  races.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Ch.  a  separate  class  of  exorcLsts  arose 
who  claimed  special  powers  of  controlling  e\\\  spirits.  At 
present  in  the  C'h.  of  Home  there  is  a  special  order  of  ex- 
orcists. All  persons  in  superior  orders  must  pass  through 
this  degree.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.  a  similar  order  exists.  E.  is 
now  obsolete  in  all  Prot.  denominations,  though  formerly 
recognized  in  several. 

Exosniose.    See  Endosmose. 

C:xpatrla'tloii  [from  the  Lat.  ex.  '"out.""  and  palrkt. 
'"  one's  native  land  ""].  the  voluntarj-  abandonment  of  one's 
native  country  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
another  state.  The  right  of  a  person  to  throw  off  the  obli- 
gation of  allegiance  uas  been  denied  by  eminent  writers 
and  some  govts.  The  true  view  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
power  to  determine  when  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  may 
cease  belongs  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  rather 
than  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  nations  in  modern  times  and  the  interests 
of  ci\Tlization  require  that  the  various  nations  should  pro- 
vide liberal  rules  by  which  at  proper  times  the  relation  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state  may  cease,  and  the  iudi%'idual.  freed 
from  the  ties  of  burdensome  allegiance,  may  assume  an- 
other citizenship  if  he  so  desire.  In  this  spirit  may  now  be 
found  statutory  declarations  by  leading  states  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  treaty  stipulations.  By  the  act  of  Cong,  of 
July  27.  18tJ8,  §  1,  it  is  recited  that  the  act  of  E.  is  a  natural 
and  Inherent  right  of  all  people,  and  it  is  enacted  that  any 
declarati(»n  ov  instruction  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the 
go\'t..  which  denies,  restricts,  or  questions  the  right  of  E.  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  govt. 
In  Eng..  by  *3  Vict.  ch.  14,  §  G,  Brit,  subjects  in  gen.  cease  to 
be  siiL-h  upon  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  state.  The 
laws  of  the  various  States  upon  this  subject  are  collected 
under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  govt,  in  a  publication  en- 
titled Opinion.^  of  the  Prin.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Dept.^.. 
(iiid  olhff  paj^evs,  relating  to  Erpat nation,  Xaturalization.  and 
Change  of  Allegiance.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Explosives.    See  Chlorate,  Duai.ix.  Dynamite,  Glt- 

OXILIXE,  GfN-COTTON,  GUNPOWDER,  LiTHOFRACTEL'R,  NlTRQ- 
CiLYCERINE,  PiCRATES,  and  SCHULTZE  PoWDER. 

Expo'iieut  [Lat.  w,  "out,"  or  "forth,"  jmw.  to  '"put"], 
a  number  written  to  the  right  and  above  a  quantity,  to 
indicate  how  many  times  that  quantity  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  factor.  This  was  the  original  idea  "of  an  E..  but  with 
the  progress  of  science  the  term  E.  means  any  expression 
written  above  and  to  the  right  of  a  quantity,  no  matter 
what  the  expression  may  signify.  An  e.rjx)nenlial  equation 
is  an  equation  in  which  one  or  more  variables  enter  as 
E.  All  such  equations  are  transcendental— i.  >■.  the  relation 
between  constants  and  variables  cannot  be  expressed  by  an 
e(iuation  containing  a  finite  number  of  algebraic  terms. 

Ex  post  Fao'to,  a  legal  term  introduced  from  the  civil 
to  the  common  law.  Its  literal  translation  is,  "by  subse- 
quent matter,""  or  '"  in  consequence  of  something  done  after- 
ward."'   Au  E.  P.  F.  law  is  one  that  operates  by  after-enact- 


ments. Bv  the  const,  of  the  U.  S..  neither  Cong,  nor  the 
State  legislatures  can  pass  E.  P.  F.  laws,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  fully  settled  by  judicial  decisions.  It  refers 
to  criminal  and  penal  statutes  only,  and  not  to  those  which 
simply  aflfect  pri\ate  property.  Chief-Justice  Mai-shall  de- 
fined an  E.  P.  F.  law  to  be  one  which  rendered  an  act 
punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when 
it  was  committed. 

Ex'tract  of  ITIeat  [Lat.  extractum  carrds]  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  beef,  and  sometimes  of  mutton,  or  of  both  combined, 
in  which  the  muscular  fibre,  fat,  and  gelatine  are  removed, 
and  the  highly  nitrogenous  elements  preserved  and  con- 
densed lnt(j  a  semi-solid  mass.  >Iost  of  what  is  sold  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.  comes  from  Buenos  Ayre.s,  where  its 
manufacture  was  first  established  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chemist  Liebig.  E.  of  M.,  at  the  best,  imperfectly  rep- 
resents the  beef  it  was  made  from.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
useful  in  preparing  .s'oups,  and  in  nourishing  those  who  are 
sick  of  low  fevers  and  other  like  diseases. 

Extradition,  eks-tra-dish'un  [from  the  Lat.  ex,  "out," 
and  (radv.  traditnm.  to  ""  convey  "].  the  surrender  by  one 
state  or  nation  to  another  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The 
subject  will  be  considered  under  2  gen.  divisions  :  1,  the 
sun-ender  of  fugitives  from  justice  from  fine  State  of  the 
1'.  S.  to  another  ;  2,  the  like  surrender  as  between  one 
nation  and  another. 

1.  The  L'.  S.  cimst.  prt)vides  that  "a  person  charged  in 
any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  wlio  shall 
flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
lie  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime."'  A  like  clause  is  found  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  propriety  and  necessity  of 
such  a  pro\ision  in  the  case  of  .States  bound  so  closely  to- 
gether as  are  those  of  the  Amer.  U.,  and  yet  exercising  in- 
dependent criminal  jurisdiction,  will  not  be  questioned.  It 
tends  to  promote  harmony  between  the  States  and  to  re- 
press crime,  while  it  aids  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  moral 
obligation.  An  act  of  Cong,  of  12th  Feb.  1793,  ch.  7,  §  1, 
Cannes  the  constitutional  pro\ision  into  practical  effect  by 
declaring  that  the  demand  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  an  indictment  found  against  the  alleged  fugitive,  or  by 
an  affida\it  made  before  a  magistrate  of  a  State,  etc., 
charging  the  fugitive  with  having  committed  a  crime. 
These  documents  are  to  be  certified  as  authentic  by  the 
gov.  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  whence  the  demand 
comes.  It  is  thereupon  made  the  duty  of  the  gov.  on  whom 
the  demand  is  made  to  issue  his  warrant  and  to  cause  the 
fugitive  to  be  an-ested  and  delivered  over  to  the  agent  of 
the  demanding  State. 

2.  E.  as  between  separate  nations  belongs  to  interaational 
law.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  state  under  the  law  of  nations  to  surrender  up  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  upon  demand  after  the  ci\il  magistrate 
had  ascertained  the  existence  of  reasonable  gi-ounds  for 
subjecting  the  accused  to  a  criminal  trial.  Those  who 
maintained  this  doctrine  found  much  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line  between  the  graver  ciiraes  to  which  it  was  claimed 
that  this  rule  was  applicable  and  those  of  a  minor  char- 
acter to  w  Inch  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  that  it  would 
extend.  (1  Kenfs  Commenta/n^s,  37.)  The  better  opinion 
now  is,  that  whatever  obligation  jnay  exist  in  such  a  case  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  cannot  be  insisted  upon  by  the  de- 
manding nation  unless  there  be  a  treaty  stipidation.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  courts  have  no  power  in  such  cases  inde- 
pendent of  treaties,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt 
whether  the  executive  authority  can  properly  exercise  it. 
So  a  State  of  the  U.  cannot  assume  to  make  a  surrender  of 
an  alleged  fugitive  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  an  act  of  a  State 
legislature  authorizing  it  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
( People  vs.  Curti.'<.  50  N.  Y.  Reports.  321,  a.  d.  1872.)  The  U.  S. 
have  treaties  upon  this  subject  with  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign nations,  including  G.  Brit.,  Fr.,  Aus.,  the  Ger.  empire, 
Nor..  Swe.,  It.,  Switz..  Mex.,  etc.  The  treaties  are  not  pre- 
cisely identical,  though  of  the  same  gen.  scope  and  char- 
acter. They  all  include  the  more  heinous  crimes,  such  as 
murder  and  piracy,  while  some  of  them  embrace  robberj', 
burglary,  arson,  rape,  embezzlement,  and  fabrication  and 
circulation  of  counterfeit  coin  or  paper.       T.  W.  Dwight. 

Extreme'  I'lie'tloii  [Lat.  extrema  unctio,  the  ""last  an- 
ointing"], the  5th  of  the  7  sacraments  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch., 
I  consisting  of  the  application,  by  a  priest,  of  consecrated  oil 
1  to  the  eyes,  eai-s,  nostrils,  etc.,  of  one  whose  iUness  is  alarm- 
ing.   It"is  administered  after  confession  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  is  believed  to  remove  the  last  stains  of  sin.    The  Gr.  and 
Coptic  chs.  recognize  unction  (not  always  administered  ('/< 
!  exti-emii)  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  Jacobites  and  Armenians 

liave  a  similar  practice. 

!      Eyck,  van,  vahn  ik  (Hubert  and  Jan),  2  brothers,  b.  at 

I  Maasevk.  Hoi.— Hubert  in  Vim.  Jan  about  4  >ts.  later.    They 

lived    and    wrought    at    (ihent    as    artists  together.     The 

l)rothei-s  are  considered  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school 

of  painting.    Jan  d.  July  9,  1440.  Hubert  Sept.  18, 1426.    The 

I  former  is  often  called  "John  of  Bruges."" 

I      Eye,  the  organ  of  vision  in  animals.    E.  may  be  various- 

I  Iv  developed,  and  are  bv  no  means  homologous  throughout 

the  animal  series,  but  in  the  vertebrates,  when  developed, 

thev  are  2  in  number,  and  essentially  correspond  in  all. 

Among  the  more  notable  delations  are  the  partly  double 

eves  of  .4/)«Wf/).'.and  the  development  of  the  2  on  one  side 

of  the  head  in  flat  fishes.    Supposititious  eye-like  organs  are 

in  addition  developed  on  trunk  in  certain  fishes. 

The  human  E.  is  placed  in  a  bony  cavity  called  the  orbit. 

'  and  is  further  protected  by  the  fatty  cushion  wnthm  winch 

j  it   rests,  as  well  as  by  the  brows,  eyelids,  and  eyelashes. 

Other  appendages  are  the  tear-gland  and  the  sac  and  duct 

'  connected  with  it.  the  numerous  muscles  which  direct  its 

I  range,  and  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  which  supply  it. 

!      The  human  E.  is  a  globe,  with  the  segment  of  a  smaller 

globe  planted  upon  its  anterior  aspect.    Its  autero-posterior 
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diameter  is  about  1  inch,  its  transverse  one,  about  ^'/la  of  an 
inch.  The  larger  sphere  has  about  ^  'f,  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  E.  is  invested  bv  3  coats— first,  the  sclerotica,  a  white, 
tough,  fibrous  substance,  tlie  "white  of  tlie  eye.""  visil)le 
through  the  delicate  conjunctiva  whicli  covers  its  anterior 
portion  and  is  reflected  over  the  inside  of  the  lids.  The 
muscles  are  attached  to  it,  and  through  a  sieve-like  "'cribri- 
form lamina""  it  transmits  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve 
with  the  vessels  supplying  the  retina.  The  anterior  Ve  of 
the  E."s  surface  is  occupied  by  the  transparent  cornea.  Its 
posterior  surface  is  lined  by  a  •"pavement"  epithelium  of 
polygonal  cells. 

Fig.  1. 


Choroid  and  Iris. 

The  second  coat  of  the  E.  is  composed  of  the  choroid 
tunic,  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  muscle.  The 
choroid  is  a  vascular,  thin,  chocolate-colored  membrane, 
lining  the  sclerotica,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  delicate 
membrana  fusca.  The  choroid  itself  has  3  layers— an  outer, 
consisting  chiefly  of  blood-vessels  ( vasa  vorticosa)  and  pig- 
ment-cells ;  a  middle  layer,  of  fine  capillary  vessels  (Ruysch's 
layer) ;  and  an  inner  layer,  of  tesselated,  hexagonal  cells, 
laden  with  pigmentary  matter,  except  in  albinos.  The 
ciliary  processes  are  folds  or  plaits  running  forward  from 
the  edge  of  the  choroid  to  tlie  suspensoi-y  ligament  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  They  number  about  70.  The  iris  ("rain- 
bow ")  takes  its  name  from  its  various  colors  in  different 
persons.  It  is  the  colored  curtain  which  surrounds  the 
pupil,  its  central  opening.  It  contams  both  circular  and 
radiating  involuntary  muscle-fibres— the  circular  to  con- 
tract, the  radiating  to  expand  the  pupil.  The  circular 
sinus  is  a  canal  (Schlemm's)  which  runs  around  the  eye  out- 
side the  ciliary  Ijody.  The  ciliary  muscle  is  a  circular  band 
of  involuntary  muscle-fibre  which  passes  back  from  the 
.iunction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  to  the  choroid.  It  is 
through  the  action  of  this  muscle  on  the  crystalline  lens 
that  the  E.  is  accommodated  or  adapted  to  distinct  vision 
at  different  distances. 

The  third  coat  of  the  E.  is  the  retina.  Without  is  the 
choroid ;  \Nithin,  the  vitreous  humor.  The  retina  has  ten 
layers.  The  prin.  of  those  are  the  outer,  or  Jacob's  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  columnar  rods  and  bulbous,  hollow 

Fis.  2. 
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Vertical  Section  of  the  Eye. 

cones  filled  with  fluid  ;  the  gi'anular  layers,  consisting  of  glob- 
ular particles,  lined  inwardly  by  a  hyaline  substance  :  the 
layer  of  gangliac  cells,  and  the  layer  of  optic  nerve  fibres. 
This  latter  layer  of  the  retina  is  an  expansiun  of  the  optic 


nerve.  It  is  separated  within  from  the  vitreous  Immor  by 
the  exceedingly  delicate  membrana  limitans  and  by  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  the  former  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  retina,  the  latter  to  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  contents  of  the  E,  arc  the  a<iue(>ns  humor,  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  the  vitrei  lus  humor.  The  aquecnxs  humor 
consists  of  about  4  or  5  grains  (if  water,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  common  .salt  and  other  matters  in  solution. 
It  occupies  tlie  space  between  the  cornea  in  front  and  the 
crystalline  lens  behind.  This  sjiace  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior and  tlie  posterior  chambers,  wliicli  the  iris  separates 
from  each  other.  (Fig.  2,  Vertical  section  of  the  liuman  E. ) 
Behind  the  aqueous  humor  comes  the  crystalline  lens,  sus 
pended  in  the  capsule,  an  elastic,  transparent  membrane 
wliicli  is  retained  in  place  by  the  suspensory  ligament.  Be- 
tween this  ligament  and  the  hyaloid  ini-mbrane  is  the  space 
called  the  canal  of  Petit.  The  lens  itself  consists,  as  is  seen 
when  it  has  been  boiled  or  hardened  in  alcohol,  of  layers  of 
transparent  matter  arranged  in  segments.  The  vitreous 
humor  occupies  */^  of  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball.  Like  all 
the  contents  proper  of  the  E..  it  is  transparent.  It  consists 
of  a  thin,  jelly-like,  albuminous  fluid.  When  the  aqueous 
humor  has  been  evacuated  by  accident  or  operative  inter- 
ference, it  is  speedily  restored  like  other  serous  fluids,  but 
if  the  \itreous  humor  is  once  lost  it  is  never  renewed.  (See 
Light  and  Vision.)  M.  S.  Burnett. 

£ye,  Diseases  of.  See  Amaurosis,  Granular  Lids, 
Blindness.  Cataract,  Myopia,  Squinting,  Ophthalmia, 
Sight,  Defects  of,  etc. 

Eye-Stoiies  ioculi  cancronim),2  semicircular  calcareous 
concretions  which  are  found  in  the  crawfish,  in  Aug..  shortly 
before  the  moulting  season,  in  the  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  coats  of  tlie  stomach.  They  consist  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  gelatine,  and  are  some- 
times used  to  remove  small  particles  of  dirt  from  the  eyes. 

Eylau,  or  Ellau,  I' low,  often  called  Prussian' Ey- 
lau,  a  small  Unvn  of  Pi'us.,  on  the  Pasinar,  '22  m.  S.  of  Ko- 
nigsberg.  A  battle  was  fought  liere  Feb.  8.  1807,  between 
>;ap.  and  the  allied  armies  of  Rus.  and  Prus..  c(mimanded  Ijy 
Gen.  Bennigsen.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  allies 
lost  about  20.000,  and  retreated  from  the  field,  but  the  Fi-. 
loss  was  probably  the  greater.    Pop.  3629. 

Ey'lert  (Ruhlemann  Friedrich),  b.  at  Ilamm,  Westpha- 
lia, Apr.  5.  1770,  studied  at  Halle ;  became  court-preacher  at 
Potsdam  in  1806,  and  in  1817  Prus.  supt.  and  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  He  was  at  first  a  moderate  rationalist,  but 
became  orthodox,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  na- 
tional eh.  of  Prus.  and  of  its  liturgy.    D.  Feb.  3,  1852. 

Ey'nieric  (Xicholas),  an  inquisitor,  b.  at  (iirona,  Sp. ; 
became  a  Dominit'an  friar  in  1334 ;  was  appointed  by  Inno- 
cent VI.  to  be  in<iuisitor-gen.  of  Aragon  VioH.  and  liecame 
chaplain  and  judge  of  heresies  to  Gregoi'j-XI.  at  Avignon 
1371.     Wrote  JJirectori>/m  Inqtrisitoriim.    D.  Jan.  4,  1399. 

Eyre,  air  ^ED^VARD  John),  an  Eng.  explorer,  b.  Aug.  181.5  ; 
emigrated  to  Australia  about  1833,  and  began  in  1840  explo- 
ration of  the  region  between  S.  and  W.  Australia.  In  this 
sterile  region  he  performed  a  journey  of  nearly  1000  m.  al- 
most alone,  and  pub.  lyiticortrits  in  Central  Australia.  In  1802 
he  became  gov.  of  Jamaica,  where  he  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection in  Oct.  1865.  He  was  removed  from  office  for  ex- 
ecution of  Gordon  by  court-martial.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  try  E.  for  murder. 

Ezeliiel,  e-ze'ke-el  (i.  e.  "  God  ^\'ill  strengthen  ">,  one  of 
the  4  greater  prophets  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  the  author  of 
a  canonical  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  carried 
away  in  what  is  known  as  the  second  of  the  4  deporta- 
tions (597  B.  c.) ;  was  sent  to  dwell  on  the  river  Chebar  or 
Chaboi-as,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  From  that  place  he 
exercised  his  prophetical  calling  by  pronouncing  warnings 
ami  lelnikes  against  Jerusalem  so  long  as  it  stood,  and  also 
by  denouming  woes  upon  Judah's  heathen  neighliors  for 
their  attitude  toward  her  in  her  distress.  His  acti\ity  cov- 
ered a  period  of  22  yrs.,  from  the  5th  to  the  27th  yr.  of  the 
( 'apti%ity.  The  book  consists  of  2  parts,  the  former  contain- 
ing predictions  delivered  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.  c,  the  latter  containing  predictions  delivered  after 
that  event.  In  his  gen.  tone  E.  is  independent  of  Jewish 
dogmas.  He  gives  fresh  and  true  interpretations  and  appli- 
cations of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  contradict  the  traditional 
interpretations. 

Ez'ra  [Heb.  "lielp:"  Gr.  'EaSpa?],  the  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  most  important  of  whom 
was  the  priest  and  scribe  who  came  with  some  6000  Heb. 
exiles  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  about  the  yr.  458  b.  c.  In 
no  long  time,  probably,  he  went  back  to  Babylon,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  Xeh.  in  445  b.  c.  His  reputed 
sepulchre  is  shown  at  a  place  on  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates. 

Ez'ra,  Tlie  Book  of,  sometimes  called  "The  First 
Book  of  Esdras."  following  the  Vulgate.  It  narrates  the 
hist,  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  BabyU)nian  captivity,  and  during  the  period  of  their  re 
establishment  in  the  lariii  of  their  fathers.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ijooks  of  Chronicles,  and  is  WTitten  partly  in  Heb. 
and  partly  in  chaldee. 


F. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  our  alphabet,  is  the  equivalent  of  »^, 
and  probably  of  the  Gr.  <i>.  It  is  a  labio-dental  mute,  and  is 
strongly  aspirated,  but  is  not  truly  vocalized.  F,  as  we  learn 
from  old  Lat.  writers,  differed  in  power  from  the  Gr.  4>,  and 
in  anc.  times  was  doubtless  a  strong,  rough  aspirate,  like  the 
Gr.  digamma,  F.  from  which  it  took  its  foi-m.  if  not  its 
power.  In  Sp..  h  takes  the  place  of  the  Lat. /  vei-y  frequent- 
ly, while  /  often  represents  the  Gr.  <^.  F  is  to  some  extent 
interchangeable  with  the  dentals  t,  d.  and  f/i.  as  well  as  with 
the  labials  p,  r,  and  irh,  but  less  .so  in  Eng.  than  in  others. 
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Fa'aiii,  ail  onhiilacfous  plant  friowins  in  the  Mauritius,  ' 
in  Kouniou.  aiul  in  India— the  Aiiffnnn/n  //■(loraii--',  liifjhly  | 
jirizeii  for  its  fra;rnince.  and  Ions  used  there,  in  the  same  i 
wav  as  t'iii.  tea  is  used,  as  a  beverajre.     Many  residents  in 
the"  E.  frreatlv  prefer  it  to  tea.    It  is  aronuitie.  stinnilant, 
and  of  ver>-  agreeable  taste.    It  is  used  in  Fr.,  and  has  repu- 
tation as  an  antispasmodic  and  an  expectorant. 

Fa'ba  [Lat.  a  "  bean  "],  a  ^enus  of  lejruminous  plants  to  , 
which  belonjrs  F.  ru/gariK  or  \~icia  F..  L.,of  uuknovsTi,  prob-  ; 
ably  Oriental  origin,  the  common  bean  of  Europe,  but  not 
the"  beans  ordinarily  raised  in  the  U.  S.,  which  are  of  the 
trenus  Phast(>lii.<. 

Fa'ber  iFkederick  William),  D.  D.,  an  Eng.  theol.  and 
l.oet.  b.  at  Durham  June  38,  1814,  grad.  at  Ox.  in  1836;  be- 
came vicar  of  Elton  in  1813,  went  over  to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in 
ISI.'').  founded  the  Oi-atoiy  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Philip 
Neri  in  Lond.  in  1819,  and  in  1854  removed  with  it  to  Bminp- 
ton,  where  he  d.  Sept.  20,  18(>1  He  wrote  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  both  controvei-sial  and  devotional,  in  sup- 
jKirt  of  the  C'h.  of  his  adoption,  but  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  some  exquisitely  beautiful  hymns,  i 
equally  admired  by  all  communions.         R.  D.  Hitchcock.      I 

Faber  (  J.^cqbus  Stapulexsis),  a  Fi-.  theol.,  b.  at  Staples 
about  14.t(i.  and  d.  in  l.>36.    His  translation  of  the  N.  T.  ap-  1 
jieared  in  15il  and  of  the  O.  T.  in  1528.  I 

Faber  (Tanaql-il).     See  Le  Fevre.  i 

Fa'biau,  Saint,  was  pope  236  a.  d.,  suffering  martyrdom  I 
under  Decius.  2.50.  i 

Fa'bius  ^Tlax'liuns  Verruco'sns  (QrisTusX  sur-  ' 
named  C'unctator.  was  consul  for  the  first  time  2.33  b.  c,  and  j 
dictator  ui  217.  t'ontendhig  against  Hannibal  the  Cartha-  : 
guiiau,  he  adhered  so  closely  to  the  policy  of  defensive  war-  ! 
fare  that  his  opponent  could  gain  no  advantage,  and  his  suc- 
cesses of  this  s<jit,  long  continued,  secured  for  him  his  sur- 
name.   Is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  Rom.  hist. 

Fa'bius  PIc'tor  (Qiintusi,  the  eariiest  Rom.  historian, 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  war  (which  began  b.  c. 
218i,  though  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unTknown. 
The  la.st  distinct  notice  of  him  is  his  being  sent  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Canna?.  b.  c.  216.  He  \sTote 
a  hist,  or  annals  of  Rome  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
'•ity  to  his  o%\ni  times.  His  work  was  wTitten  in  Gr.,  but  it  is 
-apposed  there  existed  also  a  Lat.  translation  of  it. 

Fa'ble  means  a  fictitious  story  in  prose  or  verse,  enacted 
ijy  animals,  without  any  regard  to  probability,  or  even  pos- 
sibility, and  illustrative  of  some  moral  maxim,  which  is 
given  "in  a  positive  and  pointed  form  after  the  stoiT.  like  the 
title  under  an  engraving.  The  prin.  fable  writers  are  the 
Hindoo  Hlpav.  the  Arabic  Lokman.  the  Gr.  ^sop  (620-564 
B.  c.  ?i.  the  La"t.  Phajdiiis.  the  Fr.  La  Fontaine  (1621-95),  the 
Eng.  Gay  (.1688-17321.  and  the  Ger.  Gellert  (1715-69). 

Fabre,  fahbr  (Marie  Joseph  Victorini.  Fi-.  poet  and  ora- 
tor, b.  at  Jaujac  July  19,  1785  ;  wrote  an  Euloay  on  Corneille, 
prose,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Fr.  Inst. :  the  Death  of 
Henry  IV..  poem,  and  Literary  Hist,  of  Fr.  in  the  18tk  Century. 
D.  May  29,  1831. 

Fabre  de  I'Aude  (Jean  Pierre),  Fr.  statesman,  b.  at 
Carcassonne  Dec.  8,  1755,  was  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  j 
Hundred  1795  and  1797,  and  com.  of  finance  ;  in  1807  senator  | 
and  count  of  the  empire.     D.  July  6,  1832.  1 

Fabrla'uo,  da  i(iENTiLE),  an  It.  painter  of  whom  little  j 
is  known  :  lived  between  1360  and  1440,  was  a  contemporary  | 
<  'f  Fra  Angelico.  Several  of  his  works  are  at  L'rbiuo  and 
Perugia,  but  his  fame  is  associated  with  a  picture  in  the 
great  council-chamber  in  Venice,  which,  some  say,  was 
thought  s(j  remarkable  that  the  republic  conferred  on  him  a 
life  pension  and  the  patrician's  robe.  Specimens  of  his 
work  arc  in  the  chs.  Santa  ^Maria  Maggiore  and  St.  John  Lat- 
eran  in  Rome,  and  the  San  Felice,  Venice. 

Fabri'ce,  von  (Georg  Friedrich  Alfredi,  gen.  of  cav. 
and  sec.  of  war  in  Sax.,  became  widely  knowm  as  command- 
er of  the  Ger.  army  of  occupation  in  Fr.  from  Mar.  7toJime 
19,  1871  :  b.  at  liuesnoy-sur-Deule  May  23,  1818,  entered  the 
Sax.  service  in  1834  ;  became  a  member  of  the  staff  in  1850, 
was  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Sax.  troops  in  Schleswig-IIol- 
>tein  in  l86:j-(54.  and  to  the  crown-prince  of  Sax.  in  1866,  dur- 
ing the  Bohemian  campaign,  in  wiiich  position  he  distin- 
guished himself,  though  the  latter  campaign  could  boast  of 
no  victory.  Became  sec.  of  war  Oct.  1,  1866,  thus  assuming 
The  task  of  reorganizing  the  Sax.  army  after  the  Prus.  pat- 
tern, in  accordance  with  the  present  poUtical  position  of  the 
kingdom— a  task  which  required  both  militarj'  ability  and 
diplomatic  talent,  as  after  the  war  there  was  in  Sax.  a  great 
l.>itterness  against  Prus.  But  he  fulfilled  the  task  with  per- 
fect success,  and  displayed  the  same  talents  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Fr.  in  1871  ;  even  during 
the  revolution  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  he  understood  how 
to  maintain  his  position  without  incuning  any  conflict,  and 
he  (-ommanded  the  respect  of  the  Frenchmen  at  the  same 
time  he  earned  the  hearty  regard  of  the  Gers. 

Fabriclus,  fah-brit'se-us  (Johann),  Ger.  theol.,  b.  at 
Altorf  Feb.  11,  1644 ;  studied  theol.  :  became  a  disciple  of 
tjeorg  Calixtus  :  travelled  in  Ger.  and  It.  from  1670  to  1677, 
during  wiiich  period  he  was  for  some  time  a  minister  to  the 
(ier.  Lutheran  congregation  in  Venice  :  was  appointed  prof, 
of  theol.atAltorf  1677.  and  at  Helmstedt  1697;  King  Charles 
of  Sp.,  afterward  emji.  Charles  VI.  of  Ger.,  proposed  mar- 
riage to  the  princess  Elizabeth  Christine  of  Brunswick,  and 
wished  her  to  embrace  the  R.  Cath.  faith.  F.  pub.  a  Gutach- 
ten.  urging  that  it  was  her  duty  to  renounce  her  Prot.  faith 
to  become  queen  of  Sp.  and  empress  of  (ier.  The  elector  of 
Hanover,  afterward  George  I.  of  Eng..  disliked  this6'(//«cA<<=«, 
and  in  170ft  F.  was  removed  from  his  chair  at  the  univ.  D. 
Jan.  29.  172<t. 

Fabrloius  (Johanx  Albrechti.  b.  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11.  KKiS. 
was  pr<jf.  of  eloquence  and  i)hil(is.  at  Ilambtirg  about  1700. 
Pub.  more  than  lOO  learned  works,  among  tlic  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were  Bililiothecu  Lat'ina.  .site  Sutitia  Scriptorum 

Veterum  iMtinorum,  revised  and  greatly  improved  by  Emesti ; 
Bitdiot/ifca   Gntca,  improved  by  Harles  (1790-1809) ;  Biblio- 


(jruphia  Antiquaria.  BiUiotheca  mediee  (I  injimee  atatls.  Codex 
Aiiocryphtis  Xov.  TeM.,  and  Codex  Pseudepigraphm  Veteris 
Text.     D.  Apr.  :W,  1736. 

Fabricius  (Johanx  Christian),  b.  in  Sciileswig  Jan.  7, 
]74;j  ;  studied  nat.  hist,  under  Linuieus,  and  was  appointed 
prof,  of  natural  science  in  1775  at  the  Univ.  of  Kiel.  Ento- 
mology was  his  favorite  study,  and  his  Systema  Entomdogica, 
PhilosopliM  luitontoiofjica.  and  ■'Sui>i^tmentum  Entomologicct  are 
his  prin.  works.     D.  1807. 

Fabroui,  fah-bro'ne,  or  Fabbronl  (Axgelo),  styled 
the  ■'  Plutarch  of  modem  Italy."  b.  17-32.  was  prior  of  thech. 
of  San  Lorenzo.  Florence  :  wrote  Lives  of  Italians  Eminent 
for  Learning  in  17th  and  IHth  centuries.     D.  Sept.  180.3. 

Fabroui,  or  Fabbroul  (Giovanni  Valentixo  Ma- 
THiAsi.  b.  at  Florence  Feb.  13.  1752  ;  studied  natural  science, 
and  was  appointed  director  of  the  phys.  cabinet  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  During  tlie  annexation  of  Tuscany  with 
Fi'.,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  position.  He  constructed  the 
bridge  across  the  Dora  Baltea.  and  the  road  across  Mont 
Genevre.  After  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  in 
Tuscany,  in  1815,  he  retired  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  at 
the  Uni"v.  of  Pisa.    D^Dec.  17,  1822. 

Fabvier,  fah-ve-a'  (Charles  Xicolas),  Baron,  a  Fr. 
soldier,  b.  at  Mousson  Dec.  10.  1782.  ed.  at  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique  and  the  militarj'  school  of  Metz  ;  was  sent  in  1807. 
as  a  member  of  a  corps  of  Fr.  officers,  to  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan  to  reorganize  the  Tur.  and  Per.  armies  after  the 
Fr.  model ;  returned  in  1809  to  Europe,  fought  in  Sp.  in  1811, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  1812  at  the  stomiingof  Moskva. 
In  1817  lie  accompanied  Marshal  Marmont  to  I/yons.  and 
wiien  the  insurrection  was  put  downi  wrote  a  pamphlet 
charging  the  civil  service  of  the  city  and  dept.  with  gross 
abuses.  He  was  arraigned  and  fined  :  left  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  devoted  himself  to  commercial  business.  In  1823 
he  w'ent  to  Gr.  and  fought  in  the  war  of  liberation  until  1827. 
In  the  revolution  of  July  1830  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  ; 
became  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army  in  18:39  and  peer  of  Fr,  in  1845. 
D.  Sept.  1.5.  IS.'i.o. 

Facciolati,  faht-cho-lah'te.  or  Facciola'to  (Giacomo). 
It.  philologist,  b.  at  Torreglia.  near  Padua.  Jan.  4.  1682  ;  was 
prof,  of  logic  in  the  Univ.  of  Padua  1722,  pub.  an  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  Septern  Linffuarum  of  Ambrogio  Calepino,  of  the 
Gr.  lexicon  of  Schrevelius,  and  of  the  Lexicon  Ciceronianum 
of  Nizolius.  He  began  a  Lat.  lexicon,  finished  by  Forcellini, 
and  d.  Aug.  25.  1769. 

Fa'clal  An'gie  (the  angle  formed  by  the  face  with  a 
certain  other  plane  i.  as  generally  accepted,  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  (1;  a  line  coincident  with  the  face,  or  rather  the 


Faci.ll  Angle,  according  to  Owen. 

most  projecting  parts  of  the  face,  and  (2)  a  line  drawn  from 
the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  floor  of  the  nostriLs. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  Camper,  who  employed  the  F.  A.  as  a 
criterion  for  the  distinction  of  the  races  of  men  and  their 
contradistinction  from  the  lower  animals.  Others  have 
modified  the  criterion  by  taking  different  lines ;  thus,  the 
angle  subtended  bv  (1)  the  face,  and  i2i  the  plane  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  floor  of  the  skull,  was  considered  by 
^'on  Baer  to  furnish  a  more  trustworthy  criterion.  By 
others,  still,  the  angle  intersected  byd)  the  face,  or  '"the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  forehead  and  upper  jaw,"  and 
(2)  "a  line  drawn  from  the  occipital  condyle  along  the  floor 
of  the  nostrils,"  is  accepted  as  the  F.  A.  Such  is  the  view 
promulgated  bv  Prof.  Owen.  These  are  all  inconsiderable 
modifications  o"f  the  same  idea.  If  we  compare  the  several 
races  of  mankind  in  their  adult  stages,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  average  indexes  furnished  by  the  F.  A.  for  each 
one,  and  that  between  the  European  and  negro  the  differ- 
ences m  this  respect  are  notable  ;  thus,  in  the  former,  the 
F.  A.  (by  Camper's  method  i  is  about  80^  :  in  the  latter,  about 
70°  :  if  these  are  contrasted  with  the  old  individuals  of  st)me 
of  the  apes  and  monkeys,  the  differences  will  be  found  still 
greater ;  e.  g.  in  the  adult  baboons  the  angle  is  only  about 
30°  ;  in  the  common  monkeys  it  ranges  from  about  45°  to 
60°.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  man  and  most 
other  animals  has  led  to  a  veiy  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  character  as  an  exponent  of  intelligence.  In 
the  voung  of  the  different  races  of  mankind  the  differences 
of  the  F.  A.  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  angle  in  all  is  more 
obtuse  (instead  of  being  more  acute)  than  in  the  adult,  and 
especially  is  the  contrast  marked  between  the  negro  baby 
and  the  adult  negro.  In  the  voung  of  the  apes  and  monkeys 
the  head  is  well  shaped— i.  e.  it  resembles  that  of  man  rather 
closely  in  its  contour— and  the  F.  A.  is  proportionately  de- 
veloped, being  generally  not  much  if  any  less  than  about  7(.)°. 
The  F.  A.,  in  brief,  is  merely  the  exponent  of  either  (li  the 
development  of  the  jaws  (and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
teeth)  in  some  one  or  other  direction,  or  (2i  the  development 
of  the  forehead  at  some  one  point ;  e.  g.  by  frontal  sinuses 
or  suiiraorliital  ridges.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  and  unrehable 
exponent  of  the  size  of  the  cranial  cavity  or  brain,  and  the 
intelligence  of  anv  given  animal.  Theodore  Gill. 

Fa'i-ial  Xeufal'gia,  a  disease  characterized  by  more 
or  less  paroxvsmal  pain  in  parts  of  the  head  and  face  sup- 
plied with  sensibility  bv  branches  of  the  trigeminus  nerve. 
Any  one  branch  of  the  trigeminus  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of 
pain  (in  brow-ague  the  supraorbital  branch',  or  all  its  branch- 
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es  maybe  involved.  The  cause  of  the  neuraliEda  is  a  morbid 
state  of  the  ner\-ous  centre  giving  origin  to  the  nerve  (the 
medulla  oblongata),  and  this  morbid  state  may  itself  be  the 
result  of  simple  malnutrition  (ana?mia),  of  blood-poisoning 
(malaria),  or  of  inherited  predisposition.  Various  other 
pathological  conditions  may  give  rise  to  pain  in  ttie  distribu- 
tion of  the  trigcniinus.  irritation  of  other  sensitive  nerves 
(bad  teeth  I.  tumors  pressing  on  the  nerve,  inflammation  of 
the  nerve  itself.  E.  C  Seguin. 

Fa'clal  Paral'j'sis,  a  paralysis  of  the  superficial  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  due  to  a  loss  of  the  motor  property  of  the 
nerve  supplying  them — the  7th  or  facial  nerve.  The  .symp- 
toms are  loss  of  expres.sion  on  the  attected  side  i  )f  the  face,  a 
drawing  of  tlie  mouth  and  features  generally  to  the  oppo.site 
(healtliyi  side,  inability  to  close  the  eyelids  on  the  jjalsied 
side,  slight  impairment  in  articulation,  owing  to  palsy  of  a 
part  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  When  V)oth  sides  of  the 
face  are  palsied,  the  face  appears  like  a  smooth  mask,  tlie 
mouth  (lips)  is  open,  the  eyes  cannot  be  closed.  The  patho- 
logical conditions  which  produce  this  palsy  may  be  disease 
of  the  cerebrum,  pons  ^'arolii,  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  the  skull  or  in  the  canals  in  the 
petrous  bone,  injuries  to  the  nerve  in  these  locations  or  upon 
the  face,  or  the  sudden  impact  of  cold  air  upon  the  face 
(draught).  E.  O.  Seguin. 

Fac'tor  [Lat. /actor,  a  "maker"],  one  of  the  quantities 
which,  when  multiplied  together,  produce  a  given  quantity. 
Factor,  a  gen.  agent  employed  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
merchandise,  with  power  to  retain  jxissession  of  the  property 
in  regard  to  which  his  authority  is  exercised,  and  to  con- 
trol, to  a  large  extent,  its  management  and  dispcsal  by  pro- 
ceedings in  his  own  name.  By  the  possession  of  these  pecul- 
iar powers  a  F.  is  distinguished  from  a  broker,  who  only 
conducts  ncgdtiaticins  anil  bargains  cnncerning  i)roperty  of 
his  princiiial.  without  having  it  in  his  charge,  and  who  j/rop- 
erly  acts  in  a  rep.  character  by  the  use  of  his  principal's 
name.  The  term  "  factor."  tliough  the  one  usually  employed 
in  law,  is  not  so  commoti  in  poijular  usage  as  "commission 
merchant  "  or  ■•consignee."  Compensation  by  the  prin.  is 
generally  a  certain  percentage  on  the  amount"of  purchases 
or  sales,  called  factorage  or  commis.sion.  The  fundamental 
duty  of  a  F.  is  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  with  which  he  is  intnisted,  and  to  ex- 
hibit such  skill  and  prudence  as  is  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  business  and  a  proper  ctmsideration  for  the  welfare 
of  his  emiiloyer.  Otherwise,  he  has  no  valid  claim  for  his 
connnissions.  and  for  injurious  negligence  and  default  may 
even  be  subjected  to  an  action  by  his  prin.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  i)roperty  cninmitted  to  him  he  has  commonly 
extensive  discretioiuiry  iiower.  He  may  buy  and  sell,  sue 
and  be  sued,  collect  money,  give  receipts,  etc..  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  himself  owner  of  the  goods,  unless 
specially  lestrii-ted  by  the  iirin.  If  any  special  instructions 
are  given  to  guide  his  action,  he  is  hound,  as  between  him 
and  his  prin..  to  follow  them  strictly,  excejit  in  sduie  few 
cases  where  the  necessary  protection  of  his  own  interests 
requires  that  such  directions  be  violated.  In  the  absence  of 
instructions.  F.  should  conform  to  the  usagesof  the  l)usiness 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Sometimes,  in  consideration  of 
an  increased  commission,  a  F.  guarantees  the  payment  of  • 
the  price  of  goods  by  the  purchaser  to  his  prin.  He  is  then 
said  to  act  under  a  del  credere  or  guaranty  commission,  and 
is  subject  to  most  of  the  obligations  of  a  surety.  Statutes 
have  l)een  passed  in  Eng.  and  some  of  the  Amer.  States 
regulating  tlie  rights  and  duties  of  F.  George  Chase. 

Faed,  fad  (John),  arti.st,  b.  in  1820  at  Burley  Mill,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Scot.  His  father  was  an  engineer  and  mill- 
wright, but  the  lad  showed  a  taste  for  painting  that  made 
the  homely  surroundings  tributarj'  to  it,  and  at  the  age  of 
12  finished  a  picture  so  well  that  his  future  career  was  deter- 
mined. In  1841  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  study,  and  there, 
in  1850,  exhibited  pictures  which  attracted  attention  from 
their  naturalness  and  met  a  readv  sale.  He  painted  Skaks- 
peare  and  his  Fnends.  The  Colli  rs  Sat,ir<l<nj  Xiqhl,  The  Sol- 
dier's Return,  Tarn  (rShanler.  Huddon  Hull  of  Old,  John 
Anderson  my  Jo,  Partinrf  of  Gabriel  and  Ecanqeline. 

Faed  (Tho.mas),  R.  A.,  younger  brother  of  the  above,  b. 
at  the  same  place  in  1826.  He  too  had  a  passion  for  art  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  followed  liis  lirotlier  to  Edinburgh 
At  the  Acad,  of  Design  there,  under  the  instruction  of  sir 
W.  Allan,  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  His  first  exhibited 
piece  was  in  water-colors,  rh^  Old  Kiif/li.-ih  lUirou  \fter 
that  he  tried  oil-painting,  like  his  lirotlie'r  choosing  humble 
themes— 7%*  riuyer.-<  of  Uruiu/hls,  The  Shepherd  Boys.  In  1849 
1- .  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scot.  Acad. ;  2  vrs.  later 
the  well  known  picture.  Waller  Scotland  his  Friends  at  Ab- 
botsiord,  niade  him  famous.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Lond 
and  seiit  his  work  to  the  Royal  Acad.  From  yr.  to  yr  his 
reputation  mcreased  ;  The  Mitherless  Bairn.  (]g55)  was  pro^ 
m.unced  the  picture  of  the  season.  His  painting  Baith 
Faljierciiil  M,  he,-  (iHCt)  was  again  exhibited  at  the  Worid's 
Hair  of  ISO,,  along  with  2  other  canvases  by  the  .same  hand. 
W  as  made  member  of  the  Royal  Acad.  Dec.  18(54. 

Fag'giiig,  a  technical  tei-m  to  denote  a  custom  which 
has  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  Eng  This 
custom  differs  m  detail  in  the  several  schools,  but  rests  in 
all  on  the  same  principle,  which  i.s,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  should  be  left,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tlie  bovs  them- 
selves, the  responsibihty  for  order  being  tlirowii  on  the 
highest  form,  known  as  the  6th  form,  called  also  prefects  or 
pra!posters.  Those  who  are  thus  respon.sible  for  discipline 
have  also  the  right  of  "fagging"  the  bovs  in  the  lower 
forms,  those  m  the  forms  immediatcjv  under  the  Gth  being 
exempted.  Dr.  Arnold  defines  V.  as  ■tlie  jiower  given  bv 
the  supreme  authorities  of  tlie  scImh.I  to  the  0th  form,  to  be 
exercised  liy  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing a  regular  govt,  among  the  boys  themselves,  and  avoiding 
the  evils  of  anarchy  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  lawless  tyi-anny 
of  brute  force."  In  all  the  schools  the  power  of  F.  carries 
wath  It  certain  duties.    Beside  that  of  keeping  order  gener- 


ally, the  6th-form  boy  is  the  recognized  adviser  and  pro- 
tector of  those  fags  with  whom  he  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact. Formerly  F.  included  a  number  of  menial  functions, 
such  as  cleaning  boots  and  candlesticks,  and  the  power  of 
the  6th  fonn  was  practically  unlimited  as  to  hours.  All  this 
is  now  changed.  Thus,  at  Rugby,  gen.  P.  is  practically  con- 
fined to  running  eiTands,  a  6th-form  boy  having  power  to 
call  any  fag,  at  any  time,  for  this  purpose.  "  Hou.se-fagging  " 
consists  of  little  beyond  carrying  up  the  trays  on  which  their 
masters  breakfast  and  tea  things  are  set,  and  perhaps  toast- 
ing a  round  of  bread  or  a  rasher  of  bacon.  "Study-fagging" 
still  exists  at  Rugby,  where  each  6th-form  boy  "has  2  fags 
specially  attached  to  him,  who  sweep  out  his  study  and  put 
it  in  order  in  alternate  weeks.  The  most  distinguished 
masters  of  i)ublic  schools,  from  Dr.  Arnold  downward,  have 
l)ei-n  singularly  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  modified 
system  of  F.  which  now  exists.  The  public  opinion  both  of 
old  public-school  men  and  of  the  boys  themselves  is  also 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the 
due  subordination  of  ranks,  of  keeping  down  "  cheek,"  and 
preventing  bullying.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  i'yc,  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Hl'ghes,  M.  P.] 
Fa<>'U!!«.     See  Beech. 

Fahrenlielt,  far'en-hit  (Gabriel  Daniel),  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
in  10!)0  at  Dantzic,  Prtis.,  became  a  constructor  of  scientific 
instruments:  resided  in  Fr.,  Eng.,  and  afterward  in  Hoi., 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  physicists  of  his 
time.  In  1720  he  first  introduced  the  use  of  mercury  in  ther- 
mometers. He  im'ented  the  F.  scale,  also  an  improved  are- 
ometer and  other  valued  instruments.    D.  1740. 

Faldlierbei  Louis  Leon  Cesar;.  Fi'.  gen.,  b.  June  3,1848. 
at  Lille,  began  his  career  in  the  colonies.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Ger.  he  was  called  to  active  participation 
in  the  war  in  Dec.  1870,  and  received  the  command  of  the 
armee  du  Nord,  organized  in  and  around  Lille.  On  Jan.  19. 
1871,  he  was  defeated  by  Gen.  von  Goeben  at  St.  Quentin. 
Acknowledged  as  a  very  able  commander  and  orjiranizer  in 
war,  F.  entered  into  politics  during  the  reorganization  of 
the  govt.  Joined  the  party  <rf  Gambetta,  and  accepted  the 
election  from  his  native  place.  When  the  goAi;.  of  Thiers 
triumphed,  F.  retired  from  public  life. 

Fallly,  de  (Charles  Achille),  Fr.  gen.,  b.  Jan.  21,  1810. 
After  1828  served  partly  in  Fr..  partly  in  Algeria;  in  the 
Crimean  war  distinguished  himself ;  in  the  war  against  Aus. 
commanded  tiie  3d  division  of  the  4th  army  corps ;  after 
this  war,  and  to  1870,  was  pres.  of  the  comite  c(jnsultatif  de 
rinfanterie  ;  in  1867  commanded  the  expedition  whose  ta.sk 
was  to  protect  the  pope  against  the  attacks  of  (iaribaldi. 
At  the  Ijeginning  of  the  war  with  Ger.,  F.  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  .5th  corps,  but  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  was 
violently  attacked  by  his  countrymen. 

Faliit'iiig  (syncope),  a  more  or  less  complete  and  sudden 
k)ss  of  .sensation  and  of  the  power  of  motion,  usually  at- 
tended by  feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  respiration.  F. 
is  due  to  autemia  of  the  brain,  its  proximate  cause ;  more 
i-emotely  it  may  be  caused  by  loss  of  blood,  by  profound 
emotional  disturbance,  or  by  heart  disease.  In  profound 
and  protracted  syncope  there  is  danger  of  death  by  heart- 
clot.  F.  is  to  be  treated  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back 
in  a  horizontal  position,  or  with  the  head  and  chest  slightly 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  by  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  to  the  patient ;  and,  in  prolonged  cases, 
by  applying  diffusive  stimulants— as  amuKmia,  camphor  to 
the  nostrils,  alcoholic  stimulants  by  the  mouth  and  rectum, 
and  resorting  to  artificial  respiration  and  the  electric  bat- 
tery. F.  is  seldom  fatal,  unless  in  cases  of  severe  disease. 
Faiuuin.     See  Fayoom. 

Falr'bairii  (Patrick).  D.  D..  a  Scotch  theol.,  b.  at  Green- 
law in  1805.  After  being  for  some  yrs.  prof,  at  Aberdeen, 
he  was  in  1856  made  prin.  and  prof,  of  systematic  theol.  and 
X.  T.  exegesis  in  the  Free  Ch.  Theological  Coll.  at  Glasgow. 
D.  Aug.  6,  1874.    His  prin.  work  is  The  Typology  of  Sc7-iptii re. 

Fairbairii  (Robert  Brinckerhoff),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Xew 
York  iMay  27,  1818,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  1840,  and 
also  at  the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.,  Xew  York.  Immediately 
after  his  ordination  as  deacon,  1843,  became  rector  of  Christ 
Ch.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  from  18.53  to  1862  was  prin.  of  the  Catskill 
Acad.,  as  well  as  rector  of  Calvary  Ch.,  Cairo,  N.  Y. ;  in  1862 
appointed  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  St.  Stephen's 
Coll.,  Annandale,  K.  Y.,  of  which  inst.  he  became  warden  in 
1868.  and  also  prof,  of  moral  philos. 

Fairbairii  (Sir  William),  Bart,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D..  a  Brit, 
civil  engineer,  b.  at  Kelso,  Scot.,  1789  ;  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  a  parish  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  engine- 
wright  at  a  colliery.  On  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  visited  various  places  in  Eng.,  Wales,  and  Ire..  w<irk- 
ing  for  a  brief  time  in  each,  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering.  In  1817  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  at  Manchester.  In  time  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  use  of  iron  for  ships,  and  he  was 
the  first  in  Eng.  to  construct  an  iron  ship.  This  branch  of 
industiy  became  his  prin.  business.  More  than  100  iron 
ships  were  constructed  by  his  firm.  He  made  a  protracted 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  strength  of  vanous  kinds 
of  iron  :  also  on  the  resistance  of  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders 
to  outside  jnessure.  which  led  to  valuable  practical  results. 
He  co-operated  with  Robert  Stephenson  in  designing  and 
constructing  the  gi-eat  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Strait ;  wrote  many  valuable  professional  books  and  papers, 
was  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  member  of  learned  societies,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1869.    D.  Aug.  17,  1874. 

Fair'baiiks  (Erastu.s),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  manufacturer, 
b.  at  Brimfield,  Mass..  Oct.  28,  1792;  formed  a  partnership 
with  Ills  brother  for  the  making  of  scales  in  1825  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. ;  was  member  of  the  Vt.  legislature  1836-38,  gov. 
of  the  State  18.52-.53  and  1860-61.    D.  Nov.  20,  1864. 

Fair'bury,  R.  R.  June,  Livingston  co..  111.,  10  m.  S.  E.  of 
Pontiac.  111.  It  is  in  a  region  abounding  in  coal,  limestone, 
fire-clay,  sandstone,  and  a  micaceous  quartz  which  affords 
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;i  fine  tiie-pn>of  buildiiiK  material.  Clays  of  nearly  all  colors 
ahound.     Pop.  ISTO,  1493  :  1S81),  2140. 

Fairbury,  cap.  of  Jeffei-son  co.,  Xeb.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Little  Blue  Kiver.  It  ha.s  valuable  water-power.  Pop.  of 
tp.   isro.  370;  1880,  1351. 

Falr'child  iJames  II.),  D.  D.,  1).  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
1817 ;  at  17  entered  Oberlin  Coll.  as  freshman,  and  has  been 
eonneeted  with  the  eoU.  to  the  present  time.  In  18;38  was 
tutor,  in  1842  prof,  of  lanjfs.,  in  1847  of  math.,  in  18.>S  of 
tlieol..  and  in  18(50  became  pres.  Uds  \\T.ineu  Jfoial  P/tiloa. 
and  pamphlets. 

Falrcliild  vLucius),  b.  at  Franklin  Mills.  O.,  Dec.  27, 
1831 ;  served  in  the  war  of  1861-0.5  from  the  !?tate  of  Wis., 
heeomini;  brij^.-gen.  of  volunteers  1803 :  was  sec.  of  state  of 
Wis.  IStU-O."),  aiid  gov.  1800-71 :  afterward  L'.  S.  consul  at 
Liverpool,  and  1880^1  U.  S.  minister  to  J>p. 

Fair'fax  (Thom.^s),  Lord,  Eng.  gen.,  b.  at  Denton,  York- 
shire. Jan.  1011;  at  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  in  1042  received 
from  Pari,  a  commission  as  gen.  of  cav.  ;  was  di.stingiiished  at 
>Iarston  .Moor,  where  he  commanded  the  right  wing  ;  in  Jan. 
1045  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
with  Ohver  Cromwell  as  lieut.-gen.  ;  gained  the  battle  of 
NasebyJune  14,  1045;  in  June  1040  captured  Ox.,  and  Charles 
I.  fled  to  Scot.  F.  was  then  commissioned  by  Pari,  to  cairy 
£200,000  to  the  Scotch  army,  who  agreed  to  deliver  the  king 
to  him  for  that  sum.  He  met  the  king  near  Nottingham 
Feb.  11,  1647.  Soon  after  this  he  jielded  to  the  genius  of 
Cromwell,  and  when,  in  Jlar.  104,8.  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
titles,  continued  to  tight  for  him.  In  1049  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces  in  Eng.  and  Ire.,  but  refused  to  fight 
the  Scots,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  June  1650.  In 
Sept.  1654  he  was  a  member  of  Cromwell's  flrst  Pari.,  and  in 
Dec.  16.59  took  part  with  >Ionk  in  the  defeat  of  Lambert  ; 
Jan.  1,  1660,  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  in 
May  chairman  of  the  committee  delegated  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prevent  the  return  of  Charles  II.  Wrote  Short 
Memorials  of  Thomas .  Lord  Fairfn.r.    D.  Nov.  12,  1071. 

Fairfax  (post-office  name  Culpeperi,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Cul- 
peper  co.,  Va.,  in  Catalpa  tp.,  on  R.  R.,  09  m.  S.  W.  of  Wash. 
It  was  an  important  strategic  point  during  the  c.  war.  Pop. 
1880.  1613. 

Fair'fleld,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Wayne  co..  111.,  90  m.  E. 
of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  1870,  719;  1880,  1391. 

Fairfield,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  la., 
.5(3  m.  W.  of  Burlington.  It  is  the  seat  of  Parsons  Coll. 
( Presb.)  and  a  female  sem.    Pop.  1870,  2226  ;  1880,  :i086. 

Fairfield,  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  W.  bank 
of  Kennebec  River,  21  m.  N.  of  Augusta  ;  has  excellent 
water-power.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  2998 ;  1880,  3044. 

Fairfield  (John),  b.  at  Saco,  Me.,  Jan.  30,  1797;  became 
a  lawver,  and  reporter  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  1832  ; 
was  in  Cong.  18:i5-39,  gov.  of  Maine  18.39-40,  1842-13 ;  U.  S. 
Senator  184:i-47.    D.  Dec.  24,  1847. 

Fairfield  (Sumneu  Lincoln),  poet,  b.  at  Warwick,  Mass., 
June  2.5,  1803,  studied  at  Browni  Univ. ;  became  prin.  of  New- 
town Acad.,  Pa. :  wrote  Lasl  Xif/ht  of  Poynptii.  and  other 
poems  ;  edited  the  X.  Anur.  Magazine  18.33-38.  D.  Mar.  6, 1844. 

Fair  Haven,  Mass.    See  Appendix. 

Fair  Haven,  on  R.  R..  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  now  the 
7th  ward  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  ovster-trade.    Pop.  1870,  3991 ;  1880,  7556. 

Fairliaven,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.,  8  m.  N.  E.  of 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.  It  has  gi-eat  water-power  and  quarries  of 
slate  and  marble.    Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  2208 ;  1880,  2211. 

Fair'niont,  Fillmore  co..  Neb.,  100  m.  W.  of  the  Mo. 
River,  on  R.  R.     Pop.  1880,  GOO. 

Fairmont,  W.  Ya.    See  Appendix. 

Fair  Oak.s«,  a  locality  in  Va.,  on  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  R.  R.,  7  m.  E.  of  Richmond,  where  a  battle  was  fought. 
May  31,  1802,  between  the  L'.  forces  under  Gen.  McClellan 
and  the  Confeds.  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  About  %  of 
the  L'.  army  had  a  few  days  before  been  sent  across  the 
Chickahominy,  the  remainder  being  upon  the  N.  side,  the 
only  practicable  communication  between  them  being  by 
hastily  constructed  bridges.  Gen.  Johnston,  about  noon  of 
the  31.st,  made  an  attack  in  force  upon  that  portion  of  the 
L'nion  army  upon  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  first  en- 
counter was  at  a  place  knowni  as  the  "Seven  Pines,"  and 
the  L'.  forces  were  driven  back  for  some  distance,  when  a 
new  line  was  formed,  and  desultory  fighting  at  this  point  was 
kept  up  until  after  dark.  In  the  rnean while  the  noise  of  the 
firing  was  heard  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  Gen.  Sumner 
with  his  corps  was  ordered  to  cross— a  movement  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  high  water  whicli 
had  overflowed  the  approaches  to  the  bridges.  Sumner 
came  in  sight  of  the  Confeds.  at  F.  O.,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Johnston,  a  little  before  sunset.  After  sharp 
fighting  the  Confeds.  were  forced  back.  Gen.  Johnston  was 
severely  wounded,  and  the  command  temporarily  devolved 
upon  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  who  unsuccessfully  renewed  the 
action  the  next  morning,  and  continued  it  at  points  duiing 
the  day  (June  1).  As  night  came  on  the  entire  Confed.  force 
fell  back  to  Richmond  in  great  confusion,  but  without  being 
pursued.  The  Entire  U.  loss  is  reported  at  57:39 ;  the  Confed. 
reports  are  only  partial,  but  they  indicate  a  loss  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Union  armv. 

Fairplay',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Park  co..  Col.,  at  the  bead  of 
S.  Park,  on  the  mt. -route  between  Denver  and  Santa  Fe,  117 
m.  by  R.  R.  from  the  former  place.  It  is  noted  as  the  supplv- 
point  for  the  Mt.  Lincoln  mining  dist.  Its  altitude  is  9964  ft.— 
nearly  2  m.  above  .sea-level,  and  4500  ft.  above  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. Mt.  Lincoln  towers  above  the  plain  to  a  height  of  over 
14,300  ft.,  and  along  its  sides  to  within  a  few  vards  of  the 
top,  often  enveloped  by  clouds,  and  freiiuently  above  them, 
miners  and  prospectors  are  developing  ( ir  seeking  new  dis- 
coveries.    Pop.  1881),  4.50. 

Fair'port,  Mcmioe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  11  in.  E.  of  Roch- 
ester, and  on  the  Erie  Canal.    P(}p.  1880,  1920. 

Fairy  Rings  are  imperfectly  circular  or  annular  patch- 
es m  grass-land  in  which  the  vegetation  is  either  richer  or 


more  scanty  than  that  around  it.  They  are  common  in  the 
Brit.  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where,  according  to 
folk-lore,  they  are  caused  by  the  dancing  of  fairies.  It  has 
been  showni  that  they  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms KAgaricus),  wiiich  spread  from  the  centre  outward, 
and  at  first  check,  but  afterward  by  theii-  decay  accelerate, 
the  growth  of  the  gi-ass. 

Faitli  [LaX.  fides ;  fidere,  to  "trust"]  is  belief,  convic- 
tion, assurance,  or  trust,  resting  on  any  sort  of  evidence 
whose  force  is  affected  by  the  mental  ctmdition  of  the  re- 
cipient. An  assurance  resting  on  purely  objective  grounds 
relies  upon  the  common  state  of  all  minds,  not  on  the  spe- 
cial condition  of  any,  and  Involves  knowiedge.  We  believe 
there  is  a  God,  but  there  are  temptations  to  unbelief  which 
have  led  men  to  atheism.  We  know  that  twice  2  are  4,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  tempt  us  to  doubt  it.  One  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  an  object  of  F.  at  one  stage  of  evidence,  and 
of  knowiedge  at  another.  There  may  be  a  subjective  diffi- 
culty which  is  inviucilile  to  the  sort  and  degree  of  evidence 
which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for  F.,  yet  is  overcome  by  the 
evidence  which  |)roduces  knowiedge.  The  mind  may  pass 
therefore  from  unbehef  to  belief,  from  belief  to  knowiedge, 
or  from  unbelief  to  know  ledge.  It  may  pass  from  unbelief 
to  belief  without  addition  to  evidence,  solely  by  change  in 
itself,  but  it  cannot  pass  from  either  to  knowiedge,  except 
by  additions  to  e\idence.  The  F.  of  one  man  may  rest  on 
the  presumed  knowiedge  of  another,  and  thus  be  confounded 
with  knowiedge  itself.  The  gi-eat  body  of  scientific  fact  is 
actually  the  object  of  knowiedge  to  a  few,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  many  only  becau.se  the 
many  have  F.  in  the  statements  of  the  few,  though  they  can 
neither  verify  them,  nor  even  understand  the  processes  by 
wiiich  they  are  reached.  Knowiedge  involves  intellectual 
coercion— V.  involves  freedom.  We  are  not  resjjonmble  for  the 
fact  that  under  the  conditions  of  know  ledge  we  know,  or  in 
defect  of  them  do  not  know  ;  we  are  responsible  if  under 
the  conditions  of  a  well  gi-ounded  F.  we  disbelieve.  In 
theol.,  the  relations  of  F.  to  know  ledge  and  the  question  of 
precedence  have  long  been  agitated.  Augustine  and  his 
school  held  that  F.  precedes  understanding;  Jacobi  con- 
fessed that  to  him  the  dualism  of  the  two  was  hopeless ; 
Hegel  proposed  to  relieve  the  antagonism  by  absorbing  F. 
into  knowledge  ;  Schleiermacher  says  they  are  the  2  foci  of 
one  ellipse.  The  Reformei-s  laid  stress  on  F.  as  a  personal 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake.  This 
F.  justifies  not  by  the  merit,  or  on  the  ground  of  the  works 
which  follow  it,  but  as  the  medium,  which  appropriates 
Christ  and  his  merit.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Faith,  Articles  of.     See  Faith,  Confessions  of. 

Faitli,  Confes'sions  of,  official  statements  of  doc- 
trine—symbols in  the  the(jlogical  sense.  As  distinguished 
from  creeds,  C.  of  F.  are  fuller  presentations.  Confessions 
are  anc.  or  modern.  In  the  extent  of  reception  they  are 
(1)  oecumenical,  catholic,  or  gen.,  as  accepted  by  the  whole 
Ch.  catholic  ;  (2)  particular,  as  accepted  by  particular  parts 
of  the  Ch.  Articles  of  faith  are  the  separate  parts  of  con- 
fessions. A  confession  is  an  organic  body  or  corpus  of  faith, 
its  parts  are  memb#i-s  or  articuU,  such  as  the  articles  con- 
cerning God,  sin,  Christ,  the  Ch.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Faitli,  Rule  otyFidei  Regula),  that  to  which  Faith  ap- 
peals as  its  source  and  guide.  TlViy  do  I  believe  this  or 
that?  and  what  am  I  bound  to  believe?  are  questions 
answered  by  the  R.  of  F.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  R.  of  F. 
is  the  body  of  revealed  truth  embraced  in  Holy  Script,  and 
tradition  in  the  sense  in  wiiich  the  Ch.  holds  that  truth. 
In  the  Prot.  chs.  the  canonical  Scripts,  are  regarded  as  the 
sole  R.  of  F.— Rule  of  Faith,  Analogy  of  Faith,  have  been 
applied  also  to  the  body  of  saving  doctrines,  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Scripts,  as  to  form  a  gen.  guide  in  interpreting 
the  more  obscure  parts.  The  Apostles'  Creed  was  fre- 
quently so  styled  by  the  Fathers.  The  Regula  Fidei  is  valid 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  absolute  unity  tn  all  parts 
of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Bible.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Faitli'full  (Emily  I.  b.  at  Headley  rectorj-.  Sun-ey.  Eng., 
1835 :  becoming  interested  in  condition  of  women,  she  de- 
vote<l  her  time  to  extending  their  sphere  of  labor,  establish- 
ing in  18(30  a  printing  establishment  m  w  hich  women  were 
employed.  Queen  ^  ictoria  gave  this  project  her  approval, 
and  a  printing  business  was  formed  styled  "  The  \'ictoria 
Pi-ess."  Miss  F.  has  established  a  publishing-office,  with  all 
the  appliances  of  bookseller,  stationer,  and  bookbinder  con- 
nected.   She  visited  the  U.  S.  st-veral  times. 

Fa'kir  [from  an  Ar.  word  signif>ing  "  poor  "],  a  class  of 
religious  mendicants  in  India.  Some  of  tiiem  are  ascetics, 
w  ho  practise  surprising  mortifications  and  bodily  tortures. 
They  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  2,000,000 
in  India,  at  the  present  day. 

Fal'aslias,  Abyssiniaii  Jews  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Samen  and  the  plains  along  Lake  Tzana,  and 
numbering  about  2.5(».iX(0.  According  to  F.  tradition,  their 
forefathers  came  to  Abyssinia  in  the  days  of  Solomon  ;  but 
ethnologists  hold  that  they  must  have  come  there  some 
time  in  the  7tli  century,  w  hile  some  of  the  Ger.  missionaries 
believe  that  the  F.  came  oriirinally  from  Yemen  in  the  10th 
century.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  pre.<ent  century  they 
constituted  an  independent  tribe,  but  were  subjected  by  the 
Amharas  about  1800,  and  are  now  under  the  rule  of  the 
princes  of  Tigre.  Although  they  possess  the  whole  of  the 
o.  T.  in  the  Geez  lang.,  thev  deviate  in  many  instances  from 
Jewish  usages.  While  they  retain  sacrifices,  it  is  rather  as 
commemorative  ceremonies  than  as  real  sacrifices.  The 
most  common  is  the  offcriiiii  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  :  but 
no  sacrifice  is  permitted  on  the  sabbath  or  on  the  day  of 
atonement.  Polygamv,  though  tolerated,  is  discouraged. 
Slaveholding  is  suffered,  but  slave-deaUng  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. Slaves  are  kindly  treated,  instructed  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  on  couvei'sion  are  manumitted. 

Falck'eu!<teiii,  von  (Eikakd  Vogel>.  a  Prus.  gen. 
of  inf.,  b.  Jan.  5,  1797.  At  the  rising  of  the  Prus.  people 
against  Nap.  in  1813,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  W. 
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Prus.  ffi'eiiadier  battalion.  On  >Iar.  18.  1848.  in  tlie  riots  in 
Berlin,  he  was  wonnded.  but  took  part  in  the  same  yr.  in 
the  campaign  in  Holstein.  and  in  the  war  of  18G0  he  com- 
manded against  Hanover.  Hesse.  INassau.  Baden.  Wiirtem- 
berg:.  and  Bavaria,  and  displayed  considerable  strategic 
talent.  During  the  war  of  1870  he  organized  the  whole  de- 
fence of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  N.  Sea. 

Fal'con  [Lat.  falco].  a  name  applied  to  various  accipi- 
trine  birds  of  the  "family  Falconidw,  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  genus  Falco  and  others  allied  to  it.  The  t(>rm  noble 
falcon  designates  the  high-fljing  F..  which  stooj)  upon  the 
jjrey,  while  those  which  fly  low,  chasing  the  prey,  are  ir/- 
nohle.  The  most  important  of  the  former  are  the  gyrfalcon, 
the  merlin,  the  lanner.  the  peregrine,  and  the  white  P.,  and 
of  the  ignoble  birds,  the  hobby,  the  goshawk  (or  F.  gentle), 
the  sparrowhawk,  etc. 

Fal'coner  (Hugh),  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  R  R.  S.,  b.  at  Forres. 
Scot..  Sept.  89,  1808,  grad.  M.  A.  at  Aberdeen  18211.  M.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  1829;  went  to  India  as  a  surgeon  is:i0.  became 
supt.  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Seharanpoor  1K12.  received 
the  Wollaston  medal  1837,  became  F.  R.  S.  184.5,  supt.  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  1847.    D.  Jan.  31.  186.5. 

Falcon'idae  [Lat.  falco].  a  family  of  accipitrine  birds, 
which  includes  the  hawks,  buzzards,  kites,  etc.,  aiTanged 
in  3  sub-families— Falconinfe.  Buteoninae,  and  Paudioninae. 
They  have  a  bill  sharp  and  curved,  a  feathered  head  and 
neck,  hallux  perfectly  incumljent,  outer  toe  not  shoii;er  than 
inner,  and  the  eyes  lateral  in  direction. 

Fal'conry  is  the  art  of  capturing,  rearing,  and  training 
falcons  for  the  chase  of  other  birds,  and  even  of  small  quad- 
rupeds. It  appears  that  the  practice  of  hunting  with  fal- 
cons was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  E.  Alarco  Polo, 
speaking  of  the  Tartars,  says  that  their  great  khan  "took 
with  him  full  ten  thousand  falconers  and  good  five  hundred 
ger-falcons,  with  falcons  peregrym  and  falcons  sacre  in 
great  abundance  ;  also  he  had  a  great  number  of  goshawks 
for  fowling  along  the  waters."  Hawking  seems  to  have 
passed  over  from  the  Tartars  to  the  czars  of  Muscovy.  In 
Europe  this  i>astime  is  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  kept  as  many  falconers  as  huntsmen. 
Henry  the  Frm'hr  received  his  surname  from  his  passion  for 
this  sport.  The  emp.  Frederic  II.  not  only  enjoyed  liunting 
with  falcons,  but  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  Another  treatise 
on  the  subject  is  attiihuted  to  Edward  the  (/oiifessor  of 
Eiig.  To  Eng.  i-eaders  the  most  interesting  treatise  on  this 
subject  is  that  ascribed  to  Dame  Julyana  Berners,  forming 
the  first  part  of  tlie  Boke  of  f>/.  Albaiix,  first  printed  in  148f. 
We  learn  from  the  Glosmrij  of  Du  Cange  that  the  privilege 
of  keeping  falcons  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  confined  to  the 
nobility.  Tliis.  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case  in  all  countries.  The  office  of  grand  falconer  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  in  that  of  Eng.,  and  in  that  of  Savoy,  was 
one  of  the  highest  dignity.  P.  and  hawking  had  their  spe- 
cial vocabularies,  the  thorough  knowledge  and  accurate  use 
of  which  were  thought  highly  important  as  a  test  of  good- 
breeding.  With  E.  sovereigns  hawking  is  still  in  great 
favor,  but  it  has  almost  entirely  (lisapnearcd  from  Europe. 
The  rare  occasions  in  which  the  falcon  ts  now  employed  are 
rather  scenic  representations  of  the  old  custom  than  at- 
tempts to  re\ive  it.  The  hist,  of  this  pastime  is  especially 
interesting,  as  being  almost  the  only  out-door  amusement  in 
which  women  of  rank,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  took  an  active 
part,  and  it  has  furnished  the  writer  of  fiction  with  many  a 
romantic  situation,  the  poet  and  the  painter  with  many  a 
happy  illustration.  (See  G.  E.  Freeman,  Falconry,  its  Claims. 
Hist.,  and  Practice.)  [From  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  Angelo  de  Gtbernatis.] 

Fale'rii,  a  city  of  aiic.  Etruria,  N.  of  Mt.  Soracte  and  W. 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  13  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  It  was  often  at  war  with 
Rome,  but  in  341  b.  c.  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  that 
power.  A  new  Rom.  F.  was  founded  near  by,  whose  ruins 
are  of  great  interest. 

Faler'niaii  Wine  [so  called  from  Falernns  Ager,  a 
region  of  Campania  Felix,  where  it  was  grown],  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  wines  of  theanc.  Roms.,  was  of  3  varieties 
—a  light,  a  sweet,  and  a  dry.  It  was  very  strong,  so  that  it 
would  take  fire  from  a  lighted  taper.  When  new  it  was 
harsh  and  unpleasant.  The  excellent  Massic  wines  came 
from  the  same  region,  and  the  2  sorts  were  often  confound- 
ed.   These  regions  still  produce  good  vdne. 

Falie'ri  <Marino),  doge  of  Venice,  ,b.  1274;  served  the 
republic  in  war  and  on  important  embassies;  and  in  13.54, 
when  79  yrs.  old,  was  chosen  to  the  dogate,  soon  after  which 
the  Venetian  fleet  was  lost  in  a  battle  with  the  (ienoese. 
Not  long  after,  at  a  carnival  feast,  he  was  insulted,  as  he 
conceived,  by  a  young  nobleman,  and  in  revenge  determined 
to  destroy  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  His  conspiracy  was 
detected,  and  the  doge  was  beheaded  Apr.  17, 135.5. 

Fal'kirk,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Scot.,  34  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and 
Scot.  Central  R.  R.  In  1298  William  ^V•allace  was  defeated 
here  by  Edward  I.,  and  in  1746  the  Highlanders  under 
Prince  Charles  Edward  defeated  the  royal  troops.  Pop.  13.170. 

Falk'Iaiid  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  an  Eng.  states- 
man and  writer,  b.  at  Burford  1610,  ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll., 
Cambridge.  At  19  he  came  into  possession  of  a  valuable  es- 
tate, and  a  few  yrs.  after  settled  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire, 
where  his  house  became  the  centre  of  all  the  learned  of  Ox. 
In  WM,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  as  vis- 
count, and  was  made  by  King  Charles  gentleman  of  the 
i-oyal  bedchamber.  In  1G40  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Short  Pari.,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Long  Pari.,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  independent  course.  Opposed 
to  what  seemed  to  him  the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  he 
entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  king,  and  bei-ame  sec.  of 
state.  When  c.  war  seemed  inevitable  he  joined  the  army, 
and  was  therefore  removed  from  the  Cominons  and  placed 
on  the  list  with  those  to  whom  no  mercy  was  to  be  accord- 
ed.   He  wrote  various  treatises,  of  which  is  best  known  the 


T)i.<!COin'se  of  the  Infallibilitii  of  the  Ch.  of  Borne.  Killed  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  20,'  1G43. 

Falkland  Islands  [Fr.  Malmdnes'].  a  cluster  in  the  S. 
Atlantic,  between  lat.  51°  and  .53°  S.  and  Ion.  .57°  and  G2°  W.. 
consisting  of  nearly  3(X)  islands  and  presenting  an  area  of 
about  13,000  sq.  m.  Of  the  2  largest  islands,  respectively 
called  E.  and  W.  F.,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  .a 
narrow  sound,  the  former  has  an  area  of  WOO  sq.  m..  the  lat- 
ter of  2000  sq.  m.  ;  the  rest  are  small  islets.  No  trees,  no 
fruits,  scarcely  anything  but  a  few  vegetables  are  raised  in 
the  settlement,  but  the  natural  grass  is  extremely  lux- 
uriant. The  islands  were  first  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592. 
In  1690  they  were  visited  by  Strong,  who  gave  them  the 
name  which  they  now  bear.  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Eng.  settlements 
have  been  formed  on  them,  but  the  Eng.  have  ultimately 
retained  posscs.sion.  Pt.  Stanley,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
on  E.  F.,  is  an  entirely  Eng.  settlement.     Pop.  of  colony,  812. 

Fal'kopiug-,  a  town  in  Swe.,  known  by  the  battle  of 
1389,  in  which  the  Dan.  queen  Margrethe  conquered  the 
army  of  the  Swe.  king  Albrecht,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
This  victory  led  to  the  famous  liiion  of  Calmar.  1397. 

Falllui;  Bodies.  All  material  bodies  tend  downward 
with  more  or  less  force,  and  the  measure  of  this  tendency 
in  each  is  the  weight  of  that  body.  The  tendency  itself 
is  imputed  to  an  influence  called  gravitation  inherent  in 
matter  universally,  and  is  the  resultant  of  the  mutual  at- 
tractions which  take  place  betv^-een  all  the  material  parti- 
cles of  the  body  and  those  of  the  earth.  When  this  tenden- 
cy is  adequately  resisted,  the  body  is  said  to  be  supported, 
and  it  remains  at  rest ;  when  the  resistance  is  withdrawni. 
the  body  falls.  Observation  of  bodies  falling  naturally 
shows  that  all  do  not  fall  equally  fast.  A  metal  bullet  de- 
scends with  great  rapidity ;  shreds  of  paper  flutter  down- 
ward slowiy ;  some  very  light  substances,  like  the  down  of 
feathers  or  the  winged  seeds  of  plants,  seem  scarcely  to  de- 
scend at  all ;  and  some,  relatively  lighter  still,  like  bubbles 
and  balloons,  even  rise.  But  when  we  observe  that  if 
heavy  bodies  be  immersed  in  water  the  differences  and 
seeming  anomahes  of  this  kind  wiiich  occur  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  remarkable  still,  we  soon  learn  to  at- 
tribute the  unequal  velocities  with  wiiich  bodies  fall  in  the 
atmosphere  to  the  buoyant  power  of  the  air,  and  the  resist- 
ance it  opposes  to  bodies  moving  through  it.  If,  in  order  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  we  make  the  experiment 
of  dropping  from  the  same  support,  at  the  same  instant,  in 
a  tall  receiver  exhausted  of  its  air.  2  substances  so  physi- 
cally different  as  a  bullet  and  a  bit  of  thistle-down,  we  sliall 
find  our  anticipation  confirmed  :  for  the  velocity  of  fall  will 
be  the  same  for  both,  and  the  2  will  reach  the  bottom  to- 
gether. If  we  woulil  iiKiuire.  therefore,  the  laws  wiiich 
govern  the  fall  of  bodies,  we  must  consider  bodies  as  falling 
./)>►///— that  is  to  say,  in  racvo.  The  buoyant  power  of  air 
diniiiiishcs  the  dowmward  tendency  and  velocity  of  descent : 
it  is  resistance  to  motion  wiiich  disturbs  the  law  of  fall. 

This  nsist.nice  is  proportif)ned  to  extent  of  surface  ;  the 
weight  ( ir  urging  force  is  proportioned  to  density.  Bodies  of 
large  specific  gra\ity,  exposing  small  surface,  are  veiy  little 
interfered  with  in  their  fall  (at  least  through  the  heights  to 
which  observation  can  extend)  by  atmospheric  resistance. 
But  the  densest  substances,  when  spread  out  into  thin  lami- 
nse,  such  as  gold  and  silver  in  leaf,  fall  as  irregularly  and  as 
slowiy  as  tissue-paper  or  down. 

The  law  governing  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  freely  may 
be  abstractly  inferred  by  considering  the  relation  of  force 
to  motion.  Velocity  in  a  given  body  is  proportional  to  the 
force  impressed.  As  gra^ity  is  a  constant  force  (that  is,  a 
force  which  acts  all  the  time),  it  imparts  evei-y  instant  to  the 
F.  B.  a  minute  addition,  always  the  same  in  amount,  to  the 
velocity  which  the  body  had  before.  Thus,  this  velocity 
goes  on  increasing,  and  increases  equally  in  equal  times— in 
technical  lang.  it  is  unifonnly  accelerated— and  the  final 
velocity  is  always  proportional  to  the  time  wiiich  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  fall  began.  By  experiment  it  is  found  that  a 
body,  in  falling  from  a  state  of  rest,  acquires,  in  1  second 
of  time,  a  velocity  wiiich,  continued  uniformly,  would  carry 
it  over  .32.3  ft.  in  a  second.  If,  then,  we  put  33.3  ft.  =  g. 
and  represent  any  other  time  in  seconds  (whole  or  fraction- 
al) by  t,  and  also  represent  the  final  velocity  by  v,  we  shall 
have  V  =  gt. 

The  expression  for  space  .«,  fallen  through  in  time  t.  is  not 
so  obvi((us.  because  the  velocity  is  not  uniform.  But  it  may 
be  theoretically  showni,  and  experiment  confirms  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  space  fallen  through  from  rest  in  a  given 
time  is  ^  of  tliat  through  wiiiiii  the  final  velocity  so  ac- 
quired, if~continued  uniformly,  would  can-y  it  in  an  equal 
time.  This  proposition  may  be  stated  conversely  and  gen- 
erally thus  :  The  velocity  acfiuired  by  a  body  in  falling  from 
rest  during  the  time  /  is  such  as.  continued  uniform,  would 
can-y  it  in  an  equal  time  over  twice  the  space  through  wiiich 
it  has  fallen  to  acfjuire  that  velocity.      F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Fallinj^  of  tlie  ^Vomb.  See  Prolapsus  Uteri  and 
Uterine  Diseases. 

Falling;  Stars.    See  Meteors,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton. 

Fall  ol'ITIan,  in  theol.,  the  lapse  of  the  first  man,  and 
through  him  the  lapse  of  the  human  race,  from  the  state  of 
integrity  into  the  state  of  corruption.  The  doctrine  is  placed 
usually  "as  the  systematic  link  between  creation  and  redemp- 
tion. "The  narrative  in  Gen.  ill.  is  treated  throughout  the 
Bible  as  historical.  The  myths  and  legends  of  paganism 
have  many  parallels  with  the  Script,  account  of  the  Fall. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  generally  regarded  as  simply  af- 
fording the  means  of  testing  man,  not  as  ha\ing  in  its  fruit 
anv  siie<ial  objective  character.  The  serpent  is  simply  organ- 
ic and  instrumental,  the  mask  of  the  real  tempter,  the  de\il. 
The  sin  of  the  Fall  is  apostasy  from  moral  fellowship  with 
God,  caused  by  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  the  di\ine  image  and  by  liability  to 
temporal  and  eternal  death  on  the  part  of  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity. Various  explanations  have  been  urged  as  substitutes 
for  the  historical  sense  of  the  narrative,  "both  in  anc.  and 
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iikhUiii  times.  TlieOpliites  i-esanled  the  serpent  as  iiiiar- 
iiate  Wisdom.  Manv  modem  <ier.  thinkers  consider  the 
Fall  as  a  neoessjirj- "part  of  mans  development  in  reason 
and  eharacter,  "tlie  happiest  event  inhuman  hist."  Hase 
calls  it  "the  image  of  that  which  occurs  in  every  man." 
Nitzsch  says,  "It  is  true  hist.,  but  not  actual."  (A  state- 
ment and  \indii-ation  of  the  received  view  will  be  found  in 
Kr.m-tu's  rrt/z.NY/v-rt^io  y^^r"..  3T&-4o,5.  and  Hodge's  Si/r^feniatk- 
rht<i/..  ii.  1-J3-10!).!  '  V.  P.  Krauth. 

Fallo'piii!!!,  or  Fallopio  {Gabriele\  an  It.  anato- 
mist, b.  at  .Modena  in  l.V>i,  or,  according  to  Tomassiui,  in  1490 : 
taujrht  at  Ferrara  and  Pisa,  and  in  l.>il  became  prof,  of  anat. 
and  surgery  at  Padua  and  director  of  the  botanic  gardens. 
His  name  is'  given  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  he  did  not 
first  discover,  though  he  first  suggested  correctly  their  use. 

Fal'low  Deer  [j'aUow  means  "pale  yellow"!.  theCen-n^ 
iJania  vu/gai-i-^,  now  very  common  in  Eng..  but  introduced 
there,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Rom.  colonists.  In  a  wild  state 
state  it  only  exists  in  S.  Europe. 

Fal'lows  ^Samuel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pendleton,  near  Man- 
ihester,  Eng.,  Dec.  13,  1835 ;  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Wis.  l!il,5,  grad.  at  the  I'niv.  of  Wis.  1S59  :  became  a  minister 
of  the  M.  E.  C'h.  ;  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  1801,  after- 
wartl  engaged  in  active  military  ser\ice :  became  a  regent 
of  the  t'niv,  of  Wis. :  State  supt.  of  public  instruction  1870- 
72  ;  became  pres.  of  111.  Wcsleyan  I'niv.  at  Bloomington  1874, 
rector  of  St.  PauVs  Keforraed  Epis.  ch.,  Chicago,  May  1875, 
ed. -in-chief  of  the  Apjxal.  the  organ  of  Reformed  Epis,  Ch., 
Jan.  1876.  and  bp.  July  15.  187C. 

Fall  River,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre.  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  R.  "l.  border,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay.  the  X.  E.  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  along  Taunton 
River,  some  20  m.  from  the  sea  and  48^2  m.  S.  of  Boston.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation.  F.  R.  was  first  set- 
tled in  \659.  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1803,  and  became  a 
city  in  18.>1.    Pop.  1870,  26,766  :  1880,  48,961. 

Falls  CItj",  cap.  of  Richardson  co..  Neb.,  9  m.  W.  of  the 
Mo.  River,  in  the  Great  Nemaha  Valley  and  on  R.  R.  Pop. 
1870.  607  ;  1880.  1.58:3. 

Falls  of  ^nontmoreu'cj",  a  waterfall  and  v.  in  the 
prov.  of  Que..  Canada.  Here  the  river  Montmorency  falls 
from  a  precipice  2.50  ft.  high  directly  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
7  m.  below  Que. 

False  Oay  is  an  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountainous 
(list,  of  S.  Afr.  which  terminates  in  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope. 
As  it  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  W.  monsixjn.  to  which  the 
liarbor  of  Cape  Town  is  exposed,  it  receives  all  trading- ves- 
sels from  Cape  Town  for  temporary  protection,  and  it  is  the 
permanent  station  of  the  naval  force  of  the  colony. 

False  Iinpris'oiimeiit,  an  unlawful  deprivation  of 
l)ersonal  liberty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  this  of- 
fence that  there  should  be  an  actual  incarceration  of  the 
person,  or  that  any  actual  force  should  be  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  wrongful  restraint.  An  unwairantable  detention 
in  a  private  apartment,  or  even  in  a  public  highway,  is  suf- 
ficient, and  there  need  be  no  other  exercise  of  power  than  a 
mere  command  or  direction  to  submit  to  arrest,  provided 
it  is  accompanied  with  such  a  display  of  authority,  or  exhibi- 
tion of  means  to  procure  compliance,  as  naturally  leads  the 
Iierson  accosted  to  believe  that  he  is  submitting  to  legal  au- 
thority, or  that  he  will  be  forced  to  yield  if  he  attempts 
resistance.  F.  I.  often  occurs  from  the  iin.iustifiable  exer- 
(ise  of  pretended  legal  authority,  as  by  arresting  without 
jirocess  when  i)rocess  is  necessary.  For  instance,  a  consta- 
ble or  other  peace-officer  has  i)ower  to  arrest  without  war- 
rant if  he  have  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  a  felony 
has  been  committed  and  that  the  person  wiiom  he  seeks  to 
detain  is  the  offender.  In  like  manner,  wiien  a  felony  has 
actually  been  committed,  a  private  indi\idual  needs  no  legal 
process  to  justify  him  in  taking  into  custody  the  supposed 
perpetrator,  whose  guilt  is  reasonably  presumable,  f^irther- 
more.  any  person,  whether  he  be  an  officer  or  not.  in  whose 
presence  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed,  may  detain  the 
wrong-doer  and  deliver  him  to  the  proper  legal" authorities 
for  punishment.  But  whenever  the  right  of  arrest  without 
warrant  is  exercised,  a  .iust  occa.sion  must  be  shown  to  exi.st. 
or  the  person  making  the  arrest  will  be  guilty  of  F.  I.  In  all 
other  grades  of  offence  legal  process  is  necessary  to  justify 
an  arrest,  and  without  it  any  restraint  or  detention  of  a  per- 
son is  unlawful.  So  an  airest  is  invalid  and  wrongful,  even 
if  made  under  color  of  process,  if  the  process  be  void  from 
some  iiregularity  or  defect,  or  if  the  aiTCst  be  made  on  an 
imlawi'ul  occasion,  as  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  upon 
civil  process  merely. 

The  remedies  for  F.  I.  are  adapted  to  secure  either  a  res- 
toration of  the  person  confined  tf)  liberty,  as  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  or  the  punishment  of  the  party  who  "is  charge- 
able with  the  WTongful  confinement,  as  by  a  civil  action  for 
damages  or  a  criminal  indictment.  George  Chase. 

False  Pretences.    See  Cheat,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Familiar  Spirits.  The  original  Heb.  word  (D/iX  :  plu- 
r\131S<i.  which  is  rendered  in  our  Eng.  version  fm}}i/iar  npinf 
or  gpii-itx.  occurs  at  lea.st  15  times.  The  primary  meaning  of 
o/)0(h  is  lea/fitrn  bofdes,  suggesting  the  idea  of  in'flatlon  by  the 
F.  S..  with  some  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  tricks  of  "ven- 
triloquism. 

Fam'Ilists,  or  Faniiljr  of  Love,  anEng.  mystic  sect, 
founded  in  Hoi.  by  Henry  Nicholas,  a  native  of  W'estphalia, 
originally  an  Anabaptist,  and  transfeired  to  Eng.  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  They  taught  that  religion  con- 
.sists  wholly  in  love  independently  of  any  form  of  truth. 
Through  love  man  could  become  absolutely  absorbed  in  and 
identified  with  God  in  a  subjective  sense  :  "that  God  regards 
not  the  outward  actions,  but  only  the  heart  ;  that  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,  even  things  forbidden. 

Fam'ily  [Lat.  and  Sp.  fainUia.  from  Oscan  famul.  a 
"  slave"].  In  the  early  use  of  the  word  the  idea  of  subjection 
was  prominent.  With  Lat.  wniters  it  often  denotes  the  col- 
lective body  of  slaves  owned  by  one  master.  In  a  wider 
sense  they  made  it  comprehend  all— free  persons,  slaves,  and 


objects  of  property  that  were  subject  to  the  will  of  the  head 
of  "the  house,  in  accordance  with  R«mi.  law.  which  gave  the 
head  of  the  family  absolute  power  over  children  and  grand- 
children as  well  as  slaves.  The  Eng.  word  represents  a  house- 
hold including  parents,  children,  and  servants  li^ing  together 
under  one  head.  It  is  also  extended  to  embrace  the  descend- 
ants of  a  commcm  ancestor.  The  F".  is  the  germ  of  ci\ilized 
society.  Thus.  Plato  says.  "  Whatever  is  most  excellent  in 
the  state  must  Ijegin  at  the  fireside."  A.  L.  Chapik. 

Fani'lly,  in  zoology,  indicates  a  group  of  animals  inter- 
mediate between  the  genus  and  order — e.  g.  the  cat-like  ani- 
mals (Felidfpi.  the  dog-like  animals  (Canidse).  etc.  The  term 
was  originally  introduced  by  Fr.  naturalists  as  the  vernacu- 
lar equivalent  of  the  Lat.  or'do,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used 
by  botanists-— c.  g.  by  Dr.  Asa  (iray,  who  combines  certain 
forms  in  groups. "for" which  he  employs  the  word  order  as  the 
scientific  term.  and.ra//u7y  as  the  popular  :  thus.  Order  1.  Ra- 
minc'ilaceie  i  ('roic-foot  family). 

Faiu'Ine  [from  the  l^t.  fames,  '"hunger"],  a  failure  of 
the  supply  of  food  for  any  re'gion.  usually  caused  by  drought 
or  other  climatic  influences,  but  also  liable  to  be  produced 
by  swarms  of  devouring  insects,  such  as  locusts,  or  by  blights 
and  diseases  affecting  vegetation,  like  the  potato-njt.  which 
produced  the  terrible  famines  of  Ire.  in  1846  and  the  yrs. 
which  followed.  The  F.  of  Egj'pt  have  been  generally  due 
either  to  deficiency  or  excess  in  the  annual  floods  of  the  Nile. 
That  of  Per.  (1871-72)  was  produced  by  the  great  drought  of 
1870.  Long  wars  have  led  to  F.  by  breaking  up  farm-labor 
and  rendering  industry  impossible,  (ireat  pestilences  have 
caused  V..  while  F.  has  caused  epidemics. 

Faneuil,  fun'el  i Peter),  merchant  of  Boston,  b.  of  a  Fr. 
Huguenot  family  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  1700.  In  1740.  at  a 
public  meetitig  in  Boston,  he  offered  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice 
for  a  public  tnarket-house  at  his  own  expense  and  give  it  to 
the  towni.     I).  Mar.  3.  174:3. 

Fancuil  Hall,  in  Boston.  Mass..  was  built  by  Peter 
Faneuil  in  1742.  and  given  to  the  town.  It  was  burned  in  1761, 
its  walls  of  brick  remaining.  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense 
of  the  town.  It  is  called  the  "Oadle  of  Liberty."'  because 
the  "'  Sons  of  Liberty  "  held  tneetings  there  during  the  early 
yrs.  of  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country. 
in  1805  it  was  made  40  ft.  wider  and  1  storj-  higher.  The  hall 
is  now  about  8<)  ft.  square. 

Faui'uo,  or  Fau'uio  (Favestino),  one  of  the  earliest 
martjTs  during  the  reformat oiy  period  in  It.,  b.  in  Faenza  : 
was  won  over  to  the  I*rot.  cause  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  gave  himself  to  proselyting  efforts,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was  persuaded  to  recant  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  upon  his  release  he 
found  peace  only  in  the  resolve  to  openly  battle  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  He  was  arrested  in  1.548  and  conducted  in 
chains  to  Ferrara.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  strangled, 
and  his  body  was  burned.  Sept.  1.5.50. 

Fau'niii  (James  W.),  Colonel.  Tex.,  b.  in  N.  C.  fought  in 
the  war  for  Tex.  independence,  and  was  one  of  3.57  prisoners 
shot  at  Goliad  by  order  of  Santa  Anna,  Mar.  27,  1836. 

Fau'niUjs;  (Col.  David),  b.  in  Wake  co..  N.  ('.,  about  1756  : 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Tories  or  "loyalists,"'  who 
during  the  later  yrs.  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  performed 
in  Central  N.  C.  "many  daring  exploits.  In  1781  he  took  the 
towni  of  Pittsborough.  and  soon  after  Hillsborough,  then  the 
State  cap.,  canying  f>ff  Gov.  Burke  and  his  whole  suite.  He 
was  one  of  the  3  persons  excluded  by  act  of  the  N.  C.  legis- 
lature from  the  amnesty  proclaimed  after  the  peace  :  escaped 
into  Y\Si..  traded  with  the  Indians,  made  his  way  to  N.  B., 
and  thence  to  N.  S.    He  wrote  an  AvIofAography.    D.  1825. 

Fannins:  iEdmind).  LL.D..  b.  on  Long  Island  17:37,  grad. 
at  Yale  1757.  settled  in  Hillsborough.  N.  C. :  took  part  against 
the  people  in  their  strtiggle  for  independence,  raising  and 
commanding  the  king's  Amer.  regiment  of  foot.  After  the 
war  he  was  appointed  councillor  and  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  S.  and 
gov.  of  Piince  Edward  Island.  He  was  successively  major- 
gen.,  lieut.-gen..  and  gen.  in  the  Brit.  army.  D.  Feb.  28, 1818. 
Fan'iiing-inacliine,  or  Fannlng-inlll,  an  imple- 
plement  for  winnowing  grain.  Anciently,  the  wind  was  the 
agent  chiefly  employed  for  sepai-ating  chaff  and  dirt  from 
grain.  The  "combination  of  sieves  and  fans  is  a  Dut.  inven- 
tion, probably  of  no  great  antiquity. 

Fan'nins  (Caius)  Stra'bo,  distinguished  as  an  orator, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Rom.  historians  who  wrote  in  Lat. 
His  Hi-itory  treated  of  contemporary  events,  and  the  8th  book 
is  refened  to,  though  the  extent  is  not  known.  A  few  frag- 
ments only  remain. 

Fans,  a  cannibal  race  found  upon  the  Gaboon  River  in 
equatorial  Afr.  They  eat  their  own  dead,  and  purchase  the 
dead  of  other  tribes"  as  food,  u.se  poisoned  an-ows  and  the 
cro.ss-bow.  and  are  becoming  the  dominant  people,  where 
thev  first  appeared  since  1847. 

Fau'shaAve,  or  Faiishaw  (Sir  Richard),  D.  C.  L.. 
Eng.  diplomatist,  b,  at  Ware  1608.  studied  at  Cambridge : 
was  mitiister-resident  at  the  court  of  Sp.  At  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  1651.  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  captive  for  yrs. 
AVas  priyv  councillor  of  Ire.  1661.  and  amba.s.sador  to  Port. 
In  1664  was  ambassador  to  Sp.  Translated  Guarino"s  Pastor 
Fido.  Tht  L'/mid  of  Camoens.  etc.    D.  June  16,  1666. 

Fan'tee,  or  Fau'ti,  a  tribe,  and  the  country  it  inhabits 
in  W.  Afr..  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  inhabs.  belong  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Ashantees.  They  built  large  cities, 
and  began  trading  and  manufactuiing.  But  early  in  this 
century  thev  came  in  contact  with  the  Eng..  w  ho  built  a  fort 
at  Cape  Coa"st  Ca.stle.  Their  political  organization  became 
weakened  under  Eng.  influence,  their  civilization  faded 
away,  and  they  became  a  prey  for  the  Ashantees.  who  in  their 
tuniWere  conquered  by  the  Eng. 

Far'ad  [from  Faraday],  the  unit  of  quantity  in  electrom- 
etry.  It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  an  elec- 
tro-motive force  of  1  ro/t  would  flow  through  the  resistance 
of  1  megohm  in  1  second.  One  F.  per  second  is  the  Brit.  As- 
sociation's unit  of  current.  A  million  F.  equal  1  mega- 
farad.    One  F.  contains  l.OtXi.OOO  microfarads.    Some  elec- 
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tricians  name  the  common  F.  microfarad,  and  call  the  ordi- 
nary megafarad  bv  the  name  of  F. 

Far'aday  (Michaem.  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stoke  New 
insrton,  a  sul>uib  of  Loud..  Sept.  -ii.  1791.  In  1H04  became 
errand-boy  to  a  bookbinder,  and  in  1805  an  apprentice.  He 
read  many  of  the  book.s  he  bound.  He  made  electrical 
experiments,  and  went  occasionally  to  lectures  on  natural 
philos.  After  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  for  a  time  as  a 
.ioumeyman  bookbinder.  And  now  we  come  to  the  hinge  of 
circum.stance  on  which  his  life  turned.  Davy  was  giving  his 
last  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Inst.  F.  was  taken  to 
hear  them  ;  he  wrote  to  Dav-y-.  and  the  reply  was  kind  and 
favorable.  After  this  he  contiimed  to  work  as  a  bookbinder, 
with  an  exception  of  some  days  duiing  which  he  was  writing 
as  an  amanuensis  for  Davy.  After  a  journey  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  .3  yrs.  after  his  "appointment  in  the  Royal  In.st., 
he  made  his  first  pub.  contribution  to  science :  it  was  an 
analysis  of  some  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany.  Both  skill  and 
insight  are  revealed  by  a  short  paper  on  soundinz  tlaines 
pub.  in  1818.  In  ISJOa  chemical  paper  opened  the  long  series 
with  which  F.  enriched  the  Pliiloxojih'H-al  Tmnxac/ions. 

Oersted's  discovery  in  182u  directerl  all  minds  to  the  inter- 
action of  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  in  1821  F.  succeed- 
ed in  making  a  magnetic  needle  rotate  arouml  a  wire  carry- 
ing an  electric  cuirent.  In  18iJ  he  liquefied  chlorine,  and  in 
WX  he  announced  the  discovery  of  benzol,  which  afterward 
became  the  basis  of  our  splendid  aniline  dyes.  In  1831  F. 
made  his  great  discovery  of  magneto-electric  induction, 
opening  thereby  a  vast  and  novel  electrical  domain.  All  our 
induction  coils,  our  med.  machines,  and  the  electinc  light  so 
far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  hght-houses.  are  the  direct  prog- 
eny of  this  discovery.  The  desire  to  refer  diverse  natural 
energies  to  unity  of  principle  is  the  strongest  of  the  scientific 
mind,  and  F.  illustrated  this  desire  by  his  attempt  to  prove 
experimentally  the  "  identity  of  electricities."  But  these  re- 
searches take  rank  as  mere  preliminary  disciplines,  leading 
him  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  great  doctrine  of  "  def- 
inite electro-chemical  decomposition."  His  researches  in 
frictional  electricity  occupied  him  from  iHH)  to  lSi8.  Here 
he  enters  into  the  subject  of  conductiun  and  induction,  re- 
garding both  from  a  wholly  orifcinai  puiiit  of  view.  One  of 
his  prin.  results  here  is  the  establishment  of  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  of  insulators— a  subject  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  submarine  cables.  In  iH2f>-2f.i.  in 
conjunction  with  Herschel.  he  had  tried  to  improve  the 
manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  puri>oses  ;  this  investigation 
was  a  failure,  but  its  first  reward  was  his  discoveiy  of  the 
magnetization  of  li^'ht.  his  second  reward  that  of  diamagiiet- 
ism.  To  these  discoveries  succeed  his  investigations  on  the 
magnetism  of  j^a.ses,  his  papers  on  atmospheric  magnetism, 
his  speculations  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  force,  and  his 
researches  on  "  lines  of  magnetic  force,  their  definite  char- 
acter, and  their  distribution  within  a  magnet  and  through 
.space  "—inquiries  marked  by  profound  insight  and  illus- 
trated with  refined  experimental  .skill.  Taking  him  for  all  in 
all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  F.  was  the  greatest  experimental 
philos.  the  world  has  ever  seen.  D.  Aug.  2.5,  l&iT.  [From  ong. 
art.  in  .T:it  Vnir.  Cijr..  by  Pkof.  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.] 

Faradlza'tioii,  in  med.,  the  application  to  the  animal 
frame  of  the  Faradic  or  induction  electricity.  Faradic  elec- 
tricity (named  from  Faraday,  w  ho  thoroughly  studied  this 
force)  is  obtained  from  a  vaiiety  of  apparatuses  called  bat- 
teries—some magneto-electric,  composed  of  a  revolving 
magnet  and  coils  (jf  wires,  others  of  a  "  cell "  (giving  a  gal- 
vanic current)  and  coils.  In  cell-batteries  the  cun-ent  of  the 
cell  never  reaches  the  patient :  each  cuirent  delivered  by  the 
battery  is  distinct  (not  continuous  with  any  other),  and  is 
the  result  of  induction— i.  e.  the  production  of  electricity  in 
a  conductor  by  its  adjaceiicy  to  another  current.  The  bat- 
teries in  common  use  give  primary,  secondary,  or  ternary 
currents  (so  named  because  of  their  derivation  from  a  first, 
second,  or  third  coil).  The  coils  added  to  the  first  are  pro- 
gressively made  of  finer  and  l(jnger  wire,  and  yield  currents 
not  essentially  different,  but  stronger.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Du- 
chetme  of  Paris  the  best  methods  for  making  use  of  Fara- 
dism  in  therapeutics.  It  is  used  for  2  purposes  :  (a)  to  pro- 
duce muscular  contractions  (passive  exercise) ;  (h)  to  excite 
the  nerves  of  sen.sation.  The  fii'st  object  mav  be  attained 
in  2  ways— first,  by  placing  both  electrodes  (ends  of  insulated 
conductors  armed  with  sponge,  of  vaiious  shapes)  upon  the 
moistened  skin  cov^ering  the  muscles  we  wish  to  cause  to 
contract ;  or,  second,  by  placing  one  electrode  as  abov-e  and 
the  other  over  the  nerve-trunk  w^hich  sends  branches  to  that 
muscle.  To  excite  the  nerves  of  sensation,  a  ptjrtion  of  skin 
should  be  made  dry  by  means  of  starch-powder,  a  wire- 
brush  electrode  held  upon  or  drawn  lijrhtly  over  this  diy 
skin,  while  the  other  sjionge  electrode  is  held  (w^et)  on  the 
integument  not  far  away.  The  current  can  be  made  to 
reach  the  internal  orjraris  (bladder,  uterus,  etc.)  by  peculiarly 
shaped  electnides.  The  popular  use  of  Faradism  by  holding 
both  eleifiodcs  in  hands  is  vvcjrthless.  E.  ('.  Seijuin 

Farallo'iie  iNiandH,  a  group  of  6  small  lofty  and 
rocky  islands  of  the  Pac  ifi<-,  Ivintr  :J0  m.  W.  by  S.  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  or  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  Gal.  They  are 
owned  by  a  co.,  which  here  collects  the  egjrs  of  the  gull  and 
the  murre,  a  sea-bird  of  the  auk  family.  The  S.  E.  and  larg 
est  island  has  a  light-house,  with  a  fla.shing  white  light  of 
the  first  order,  ;M)  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Farce  is  the  nanit'of  a  kind  of  comedy  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  without  jisychological  truth  and  the  plot  without 
moral  importance,  the  whole  being  intended  for  laujrhter 
only.  It  originated  in  the  S.  European  countries  from  ru.stic 
festivities,  in  which  masks  and  every  other  description  of 
disguise  were  used.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  the  so  called 
Fabulaj  Atellana-,  far  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  Rom.  re- 
public. In  the  KJtli  century'  it  entered  the  stage,  where  it 
led  a  brilliant  life  under  the  name  of  commediu  deW  arte,  as  a 
kind  of  improvised  drama. 

Faroy.    See  (ii..vM)ERS. 

Far'del-bouiid,  a  di.sea.sc  of  .sheej)  and  neat  cattle. 


known  in  its  milder  form  as  "  loss  of  cud."  The  animal  re- 
fuses to  chew  the  cud,  is  stupid,  feverish,  has  a  dry  nose,  and 
sometimes  grunts  as  if  in  pain.  The  treatment  isgentle  pur- 
gation, as  with  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  liquid  food.  As  a 
preventive,  avoid  the  use  of  coarse  and  overripe  hay. 

Farel,  fah-rel  ((ii-iLLAL-ME),  a  Prot.  reformer,  b.  in  Dau- 
phiuy.  Fr..  1-489.  Being  of  a  noble  family,  he  was  intended 
for  the  army,  but  was  sent,  about  1500.  to  the  Univ.  of  Paris, 
where  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  LefevTe  d'Etaples.  who 
had  dared  to  declare  the  Bible  the  sole  guide  of  the  Chr. 
The  Sorbonne  condemned  these  innovations,  and  Pari,  pro- 
nounced against  them.  In  l,5Sil  he  went  to  Bale.  Switz.. 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  CEcolampadius  and  the 
other  reformers,  but  was  oblisred  to  leave  in  consequence  of 
an  angry  dispute  with  Erasmus.  He  soon  made  himself  con- 
spicuous for  his  zeal  and  energy,  and  in  1.532  visited  Geneva, 
then  agitated  by  religious  strife.  In  153.5  the  city  formally 
declared  itself  Prot..  and  in  15:36  F.  was  j(jined  there  by  Cal- 
vin, who  took  upcm  himself  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization.  In  1.536  they  were  expelled  from  Geneva.  For 
many  jts.  F.  labored  in  various  parts  of  Switz.,  finally  resid- 
ing at  Xeufchatel.  D.  Sept.  13. 1.50.5.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'liir.  Cijr..  htj  Prof.  J.  H.  Wobman.] 

Far'go,  R.  K.  June,  cap.  of  Cass  co..  Dak.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  navigable  Red  River  of  the  North,  opposite 
Morehead,  Minn.,  2.54  m.  \V.  of  Duluth.  It  has  a  L'.  S.  land- 
office.     Pop.  1880,  2693. 

Far'ibanit,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.,  at  junc. 
of  Straight  and  Cannon  rivers,  53  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It  con- 
tains the  State  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  an 
epis.  divinity  coll..  5  sems..  and  a  public  reading-room  and 
library.    Pop.  1870,  3(W5  ;  1880.  .5415. 

Farina,  fa-i1'iia  [Lat.  '■  meal ""].  a  name  applied  to  pow- 
dered cereal  grains,  and  even  powdered  i»ulse  (pease,  beans, 
etc.).  In  a  .still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  starchy  foods 
prepared  from  various  roots  and  stalks,  such  as  aiTow-root. 
sago,  tapioca.  The  pollen  of  flowers,  after  it  has  been 
gathered  by  bees,  is  aLso  called  F. 

Farl'iil  (Carlo  Ll-igi).  It.  statesman  and  historian,  b.  at 

Russi  Oct.  22,  1822 ;  .studied  med.  and  wrote  med.  treatises. 

P*rosciibed  for  political  offences  in  1843,  he  returned  after 

the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Pope  Kus  IX.  in  1846,  and  was 

chosen  M.  P.  ff)r  Faenza  ;  then  exiled  again  1848-49,  but  was 

minister  of  the  interior  in  Piedmont  in  1850,  and  was  named 

dictator  of  ^lodena  18.59.      In  the  last  cabinet  of  Cavour  he 

was  minister  of  commerce,  and  was  pres.  of  the  cabinet  Dec. 

1862.  holding  the  position  until  Mar.  24,  1863.    D.  Aug.  1,  18(W. 

Farlow  (William  Gilson).    See  Appendix. 

Farm.    See  Agrkiltlke,  by  IIouace  Greeley.  LL.D. 

Far'mer  (Rev.   Hugh),   Eng.   di-ssenting  clergyman,  b. 

near  Shrevvsbuiy  in  1714.  and  from  about  1746  pastor  of  a 

I  congiegation  at  Walthamstow.  where  he  d.  Feb.  6,  1787. 
Author  f)f  an  Esfuy  on  the  Demoidacx  of  the  N.  T. 

\      Farmer  (John)  a  genealogist,  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.. 

j  June  12.  1789.  was  a  founder  and  the  corresponding  sec.  of 

I  the  X.  H.  Historical  Society,  and  compiled  several  statistical 

I  and  genealogical  works.    D.  Aug.  13.  1838. 

I  Far'mer  City,  R.  R.  junc,  De  Witt  co..  111.  It  has  a 
large  lumber  business.     Pop.  1870,  5.37  :  1880,  1289. 

I  Farm'ers'  Clubs  are  associations  of  agriculturists, 
generally  those  of  some  one  community  or  neighborhood, 

I  who  meet  at  stated  times  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  more  especially 
for  con.sideiing  the  methods  of  practical  farming— the  rela- 
tive values  and  uses  of  different  fertilizers,  the  adaptation 
of  special  crops  to  particular  soils,  the  choice  of  breeds  of 
live-stock,  and  of  varieties  of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  like. 
Solon  Robinson  and  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  were  among  the 
early  and  influential  advocates  of  F.  C.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  F.  C.  of  the  Amer.  Inst,  in  New  York,  the 
discussi<ms  of  which  were  for  many  yrs.  printed  weekly  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  widely  read.  .Some  F.  C.  have 
libraiies  and  invested  funds,  and  sustain  regular  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  winter  sea.son,  and  in  gen.  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted.    (See  Grange,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.) 

Farm'ers-General,  persons  to  whom,  in  Fr.,  the  col- 
lection (jf  certain  taxes  was  farmed  or  let  out  for  a  given  sum 
paid  down.  A  similar  system  was  employed  by  Rome  in  her 
provinces.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  13th  centuiy,  introduced  it 
in  Fr.  In  1720  a  regular  a.ssociation  was  formed,  called  the 
ferine  gentrale.  embracing  from  40  iu  W  .feiiniers  generaux, 
who  accumulated  enormous  wealth  by  gross  extortion.  By 
bribery  and  other  coi-rupt  arts  they  managed  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  reform  until  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  the  sys- 
tem was  swept  away,  and  many  F.-G.  were  executed. 
Farming.  See  Agriculture,  by  Horace  Greeley. 
Farm'ins  Class.  In  the  U.  S.  the  -vcovd  farming  has  a 
meaning  quite  unlike  that  given  to  it  in  Europe.  In  Eng. 
the  farmer  is  a  tenant  paying  rent,  generally  to  some  holder 
of  entailed  lands.  In  Fr.  the  land  is  divided  into  farms, 
none  of  them  of  more  than  8  acres.  In  Eng.  the  farmer  has 
little  influence  in  directing  society,  for  he  has  no  permanent 
interest  in  the  land.  In  Fr.  his  owniership  is  of  so  small  a 
possession  that  the  fact  that  the  cultivator  is  the  owner 
gives  him  no  political  importance. 

The  Amer.  Farmer.— Hertitht:  cultivator  of  the  soil  almost 
always  is  the  owner,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
cities,  less  than  .50  acres  would  hardly  be  called  a  farm. 
Thus,  the  Amer.  farmer  generally  possesses  the  advantages 
that  follow  combined  occupancy  and  ownership  of  landed 
estates,  not  too  large  to  be  directed  by  one  man,  and  yet 
large  enough  to  employ  all  the  energies  and  ability  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  mind.  The  gen.  law  of  emigration 
is  that  the  most  energetic  take  the  lead,  leaving  the  less 
enterprising  to  stay  behind.  To  this  energy,  that  first 
prompted  the  movement,  in  due  time  is  added  the  .self- 
reliance  and  quick  use  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
that  coLies  of  frontier  life.  Both  men  and  women  received 
an  enei-gy  and  i)ovver  of  execution  unknown  in  more  elegant 
life.     Self  reliance,  personal  independence,  and  manhood 
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[Toiul  of  its  musoular  xn'owess  were  the  result.  From  this 
iraiuintr  have  i-oiiie  the  Ainer.  farmers  of  tlie  ^rain-srowius 
States— a  body  of  industrious,  active,  and  well-informed 
men,  ha^ins  many  millions  in  their  ranks,  vast  asfrreirate 
wealth  in  hinds,  and  votes  sufficient  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  country:  generally  not  so  ambitious  of  office  as 
desirous  of  ha^^ng  wise  laws  honestly  administered. 

Scitii/itic  Traiiiiiif/.—lX  would  have  been  strange  if  such 
men  had  not  required,  as  supplementaiy  t'^  the  gen.  news- 
paper lit.  of  the  country,  a  press  devoted  to  their  own 
special  wants.  The  gen.  tendencies  of  our  times  to  accu- 
rate and  scientitic  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  things  in 
which  we  have  the  greatest  interest  have  nowhere  had 
more  influence  than  among  farmers.  The  laws  of  life  in 
animal  or  vegetable  are  to  fhe  farmer  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  chem.  of  vegetation  — how  plants 
grow,  and  how  to  make  them  grow  at  the  least  cost— is  a 
matter  of  %ntal  interest.  Scientific  books  especially  devoted 
to  agricultural  matters  soon  followed  the  agricultural 
newspaper,  and  no  class  of  men  have  more  respect  for 
scientific  writers  than  the  practical  farmers  of  our  country. 

Slackinery  and  Labor.— The  facilities  for  acquiring  lands 
have  been  so  great  that  the  sons  of  farmers,  if  they  ia- 
tended  to  follow  the  vocations  of  their  fathers,  have  gener- 
ally themselves  become  owners  soon  after  arriving  at  man"s 
estate  ;  thus  the  labor  on  farms  has  commanded  ver>"  high 
prices,  and  the  demand  has  very  generally  been  supplied  by 
persons  of  foreign  bu'th.  Out  of  this  scarcity  of  men  who 
would  work  for  wages  has  grown  a  demand  for  improved 
machinery  and  implements.  Who  is  most  benefited  by  this 
lessening  "of  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  food  and  raw 
material  for  clothing  the  people ';  The  price  paid  for  man- 
ual labor  on  the  farm  is  fully  double  the  price  paid  for  like 
service  30  yrs.  ago.  So  the  llrst  benefit  of  the  improvements 
in  machinery  inures  to  the  laborer.  The  immediate  conse- 
quences, with  people  who  vnl\  work,  are  better  education 
and  more  independence  and  elevation  of  character. 

Future  Prospects.— The  tendency  of  the  improvements  in 
implements  has  been  in  favor  of  large  farms,  as  it  is  only  a 
large  farm  that  will  justify  the  outlay  of  cap.  necessary  to 
have  a  full  supply  and  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments :  and  the  large  farm  justifies  the  construction  of  com- 
fortable houses  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  which 
find  permanent  homes  and  employment.  The  next  genera- 
tion, with  its  Increased  cap.  and  more  cultivated  tastes,  wlU 
devote  more  means  and  attention  to  makmg  the  homes  of 
farmers  attractive.  Carefully  cultivated  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubberies,  flowers,  and  walks  will  add  to  the  charms 
of  country  life,  and  increase  self-respect.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Hon.  George  Geddes.] 

Fariu'ington,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  Me.,  80 
m.  N.  E.  of  Portland.  It  has  a  State  normal  school  and 
"The  Willows'"  school  for  young  ladies.  There  are  several 
(luan-ies  yielding  superior  slate  ifor  mantels,  bUliard-tables, 
etc.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  .3251 ;  1880,  3353. 

Fariiiiugton,  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.,  10  m.  S.  E, 
of  Alton  Bay.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  SO&B  ;  1880,  3044, 

Farm'ville,  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  A'a.,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  Appomattox  River,  70  m.  S.  W.  of  Richmond  and  7 
m.  X.  of  Hampden-Sidnev  Coll.  and  the  Union  Theological 
Sem.    It  has  a  female  coll.     Pop.  1870,  154:^  :  1880,  2058. 

Fariie'se  (Alexander),  duke  of  Parma  and  gov.  of  the 
Netherlands,  b.  about  1.546,  and  went  ■with  his  mother  to  the 
Netherlands  1559 :  married  the  princess  Mary  of  Port.  1.565 : 
distinguished  himself  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  1571 : 
was  made  gov.  of  the  Low  Countries  1578,  where  he  gained 
important  victories :  was  to  have  commanded  the  Sp. 
Armada  had  it  landed  in  Eng.  1588.  Afterward  commanded 
against  Henn- 1\'.  of  Fr.,  and  was  fatally  wounded  at  Cau- 
debec.    D.  Dec.  3.  1592. 

Faruliam  (Eliza  Woodson).  Mrs.,  b.  at  Rensselaerville, 
N.  Y..  Nov.  17,  1815,  went  to  Illinois  in  1835,  and  in  1836 
married  Thomas  J.  Farnham.  In  1841  she  returned  to  X.  Y., 
visited  prisons  and  lectured  to  the  women  con\icts  untU 
1844,  when  she  became  matron  of  the  Sing  Sing  State  prison  ; 
in  1848  was  connected  with  the  Boston  Inst,  for  the  Blind  ; 
resided  in  Cal.  1849-^6.  then  returned  to  X.  Y.  and  organized 
a  society  to  aid  women  in  emigrating  to  the  W.  Wrote 
Woman  and  her  Era.  etc.     D.  Dec.  1.5.  lSt>4. 

Farnbani  (T^oswell),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  23,  1827, 
removed  in  1840  to  Bradford,  Yt.  Grad.  at  Yt.  Univ.  1*49, 
admitted  to  bar  1857;  State  atty.  18.59-61,  Ueut.  1st  Yt.  regi- 
ment 1861.  provost-marshal  at  Newport  News,  Ya.,  1861, 
capt.  Bradford  Guards  1862,  lieut.-col.  12th  Yt.  regiment ; 
member  Yt.  senate  1868-69,  delegate  to  Rep.  National  Con- 
vention 1876,  and  a  Presidential  elector;  trustee  Yt.  Univ., 
gov.  of  Yt.  1880-82. 

Farnliaui  (Thomas  Jefferson),  husband  of  Eliza  W. 
Farnham.  b.  in  Yl.  1804;  in  imi  led  a  small  expediticni 
across  the  continent  to  Or.  In  Cal.  in  the  same  yr.  he  pro- 
cured the  release  of  a  large  number  of  Amer.  "and  Eng. 
prisoners  from  the  Mex.  govt.  Wrote  Travels  i/i  Cal.,  etc. 
D.  Sept.  1848. 

Farns'worth  (Benjamin  Franklin),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bridge- 
ton.  Me..  Dec.  17,  1793,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1813;  was  Bap. 
pastoral  Edenton,  N.  C.  prin.  of  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Acad. 
1821-23,  then  of  a  female  high  school  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
He  was  prof,  of  theol.  at  the  New  Hampton  Theological 
Inst.  1826-3;3;  in  1836  pres.  of  Georgetown  Coll.,  Ky.,  subse- 
quently of  Louis\ille  Univ.    D.  June  4.  1851. 

Fariiswortli  (John  F.),  b.  in  Eaton,  Lower  Canada, 
Mar.  27.  Ib20.  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  rep.  from  111.  in  the 
35th,  36th,  38th.  ;39tli,  and  40th  Congs.  In  1861-63  served  in 
the  0.  war.  commandmg  the  8th  111.  Cav.  In  186;}-t>4  he 
raised  the  17th  111.  Yolunteers,  having  been  brevetted  brig.- 
gen.  in  1862. 

Fa'roe,  or  Faero  [Dan.  Faroerne],  a  group  of  islands, 
S^2  in  number,  of  which  only  17  are  inhabited,  in  the  N. 
Atlantic,  nearly  midway  between  the  Shetlauds  and  Ice- 
land.    They  rise  conically  to  a  height  of  3000  ft.,   with 


steep  and  lofty  coasts,  broken  by  deep  inlets,  which  often 
afford  safe  anchorage,  but  sometimes  cause  whirlpools  or 
form  currents,  making  navigation  dangerous.  In  the  9th 
century  the  islands  were  peopled  by  Nor.  settlements,  but 
afterward  passed  into  possession  of  the  Danes.  Area, 
about  500  sq.  m.    Pop.  1880,  11.221. 

Farquliar,  far'kar  (George),  Irish  dramatist,  b.  at 
Londonderry  1678,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Dublin,  settled  in 
Lond. ;  wrote  The  Beaux'  Stratagem  and  other  comedies. 
D.  Apr.  29.  1707. 

Farr  (William),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  Eng.  vrriter  and 
supt.  of  the  statistical  dept.  of  the  registrar-gen.'s  office,  b.  at 
Kenley  1807,  was  ed.  at  the  Univs.  of  Paris  and  Lond.  Prac- 
tising med.  in  Lond.,  he  edited  the  Medical  Annual  and  the 
Brit.  Annals  of  Med.  Has  wiitten  reports  on  public  health 
and  compiled  vital  statistics.    D.  Apr.  14,  1883. 

Far'ragut  (David  Glascoe),  an  admiral,  b.  at  CampbeU's 
Station,  E.  Tenn..  J-uly  5. 1801  ;  entered  the  nav^-  as  mdpn. 
1810.  serving  under  Capt.  David  Porter,  who  had  procured 
the  appointment  for  him.  In  1823  he  took  part  in  an  action 
^^ith  a  band  of  pirates  who  had  intrenched  themselves  at 
Cape  Cruz.  Cuba  ;  afterward  spent  a  yv.  in  Tunis  with  our 
consul.  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  afterward  prof,  of  Harvard, 
who  directed  his  studies  and  gave  him  that  thirst  for  in- 
formation which,  as  his  eyes  were  not  strong,  kept  all  his 
household  busy  reading  to  him.  His  knowledge  was  varied, 
and  in  matters  relating  to  his  profession  profound,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  best  linguists  in  the  na^-y-  Passing 
in  succession  through  the  grades  of  lieut.  and  commander, 
the  war  of  1861-65  found  him  a  capt.  and  living  in  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  where  eveiT  inducement  was  held  out  to  him  to  unite 
his  fortunes  with  the  seceding  States.  But.  "intimately 
connected  with  the  S.  as  he  was  by  birth,  marriage,  ancl 
residence,  he  was  a  son  of  the  republic  rather  than  a  citizen 
of  a  State  :"  and  so,  leaving  Norfolk  Apr.  19,  1861.  he  took 
his  family  to  Hastings  on  the  Hudson,  and  then  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  go^t. 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans  being  resolved  upon,  F.  was 
chosen  to  command  the  fleet  destined  to  effect  this  purpose, 
his  force  consisting  of  the  W.  Gulf  blockading  squadron  and 
Porter's  mortar  flotilla.  On  Apr.  20  F.  issuecl  a  gen.  order 
for  battle  to  his  fleet.  A  great  victory  was  won  and  New 
Orleans  ours,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  F.  received 
the  thanks  of  Cong,  and  was  made  a  rear-admiral. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  he  "  ran  the  Yicksburg  batteries  up 
and  dowTi  the  river,"  and  on  Mar.  14,  1863,  passed  through 
the  fearful  fire  of  the  forts  at  Pt.  Hudson  and  opened  com- 
munication with  Flag-officer  Porter,  who  commanded  on 
the  Upper  Miss.  On  May  24,  in  conjunction  with  the  army, 
he  commenced  active  operations  against  Pt.  Hudson,  and 
w'hen  it  fell,  July  9,  he  turned  over  to  Porter,  who  5  days 
pre'siously  had  been  made  a  rear-admiral,  the  entire  control 
of  the  W.  waters  above  New  Orleans. 

He  now  enjoyed  a  short  respite  from  his  labors,  but  on 
Jan.  20  of  the  following  yr.  we  find  him  making  a  reconnais- 
sance of  Fts.  Morgan  and  Gaines,  and  expressing  the  opinion 
that  "  with  a  smgle  iron-clad  and  5000  men  he  could  take 
Mobile."  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  5.  1864,  with 
4  iron-clads  and  14  w^ooden  vessels,  tne  rear-admiral  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  fame  by  the  victory  of  Mobile  Bay. 
The  fleet  was  in  2  columns,  as  at  New  Orleans,  the  iron- 
clads bemg  on  the  right  and  a  little  in  advance,  with  the 
Tecumseh  leading,  the  wooden  vessels,  lashed  together  by 
twos,  forming  the  port  column,  with  the  Brooklyn  and  Oc- 
toi'ora  leading.  Next  astern  of  the  Brooklyn  was  the  Hart- 
ford, carrying,  as  at  New  Orleans,  the  flag  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. At  6  minutes  past  7  Ft.  Morgan  opened, 
and  was  replied  to  by  a  gun  from  the  BrookhTi,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  action  became  gen.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  Teciimseh  reeled,  and  went  down  almost  instantane- 
ously—sunk by  a  torpedo— while  the  Brooklyn,  obsei-ving  a 
row  of  suspicious  buoys  directly  under  her  bows,  stopped 
and  backed,  thus  arrestmg  the  advance  of  the  whole  fleet. 
But  F.,  high  up  in  the  main  rigging,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene  of  action,  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  "  Go  ahead  at 
full  speed  :''  he  cries  to  Drajion,  the  capt.  of  the  Hartford  ; 
and  the  order  being  instantly  obeyed,  the  Hartford  dashes 
onward,  and  the  other  ships  foUow.  The  rest  is  a  tale  we  all 
know— how  the  forts  were  passed,  the  gunboats  dispersed 
or  captured,  and  the  formidable  ram  Tennessee  forced 
to  strike  her  colors  to  the  old  flag  she  had  so  long  set  at 
defiance.  The  fall  of  Mobile  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  time.  It.  Powell  was  blown  up  Aug.  6,  and  a 
few  days  thereafter  Fts.  Gaines  and  Morgan  surrendered. 

In  Nov.  F.  returned  to  his  home,  and  on  Dec.  22  he  was 
made  a  ^ice-admiral ;  but  it  was  the  common  feeling  that 
he  should  be  further  honored,  and  in  July  1866  the  grade  of 
admiral  was  created  for  him.  D.  Aug.  11,  1870.  In  1881  a 
characteristic  bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York.  [Fromorig.art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.by  L'o3i. 
Foxhall  a.  Parker.] 

Far'rar  (Eliza  Ware),  b.  in  Flanders,  Europe,  1791,  was 
the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Rotch  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
In  1828  she  married  Pi-of.  John  Farrar  of  Harvard  Univ. 
A\'rote  several  books  for  the  young  and  Becofkctions  of 
Seventy  Yrs.    D.  Apr.  22.  1870. 

Farrar  (Frederic  William).  D.  D..  b.  in  the  Fort.  Bom- 
bay. Aug.  7,  1831  ;  became  canon  of  Westminster  1876 ;  is 
also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  more  important 
theological  works  are  The  Life  of  Christ  and  The  Life  and 
Work  of  St.  Paul. 

Farrar  (John),  LL.D..  a  math.,  b.  in  Lincoln,  Mass.. 
July  1,  1779  ;  prof,  of  math,  at  Harvard,  and  pub.  translations 
of  manv  mathematical  works.    D.  May  8.  1853. 

Farrar  (John),  b.  at  Alnwick  July  29.  1802,  ed.  near 
Leeds  ;  became  a  minister  in  Aug.  1822.  gov.  of  Abney  House 
Wesleyan  Theological  Inst,  in  ISW.  and  o(  Headingley  Coll. 
1868 :  has  been  sec.  and  pres.  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
the  latter  in  1854  and  in  1870.  Wrote  Biblical  and  Theological 
Diet,  and  Manual  of  Biblical  Geog. 
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Farrar  (Timothy),  LL.D.,  a  judge,  b.  at  Concord,  Mass., 
July  11,  1747,  grad.  at  Harvard  17(57;  was  a  major  in  the 
Amer.  Revolution,  and  then  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
in  N.  H.  for  40  yrs.  :  chief-justice  18(«.    D.  Feb.  ai,  1849. 

Farrar  (Timothy),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Mar.  17,  1788,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1807  : 
was  a  law-partner  of  Daniel  Webster  1813-10,  judge  of  the 
N.  H.  court  of  common  pleas  18:i4-33,  and  v. -p.  of  the  X. 
Eng.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  1853-58.  Wrote 
R<:ritw  (fflhf  Olid  ScotI  Dtcmoii   etc. 

Far'i'iery  [remotely  from  the  Lat. /V/tww,  "iron"],  the 
trade  of  applying  iron  to  the  horse's  foot.  The  foot  of  the 
horse  is  wondertuUy  guarded  against  injury  from  without, 
and  equally  protected  against  painful  jars  from  the  blows 
which  the  feet  sustain  when  travelling  upon  hard  roads. 
The  hoof  is  a  hornlike  substance,  completely  bosing  in  the 
delicate  tissues,  cushions,  and  bones  of  the  foot.  The  front 
part  of  the  ci-ust  of  each  hoof  is  called  the  toe,  the  hindmost 
parts  the  heels,  and  the  intermediate  parts  the  iiuartcrs.  It 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  edge,  and  in  many 
horses  so  hard  and  tough  that  they  hardly  need  shoeing  at 
all.  The  sole  is  a  slightly  arched  dome  with  a  large  segment 
removed,  in  the  place  of  which  the  frog  is  found.  At  the 
rearward  portions  of  the  sole,  divided  as  they  ai'e  by  the 
frog,  2  elevated  ridge.s,  of  a  character  of  horn  more  resem- 
bling the  crust,  occur.  These  are  called  the  6f»>-,  and  are  real- 
ly the  ends  of  the  crust  reflected  inward  at  the  heels.  The 
frog  is  a  wedge-shaped  body  in  form  like  a  sharp-pointed  V, 
the  point  being  turned  forward.  It  is  of  a  spongy  and  elas- 
tic kind  of  horn,  placed  as  a  cushion  to  relieve  concussion 
and  to  distribute  jars  so  as  to  break  their  force.  In  ordi- 
nary shoeing  the  frog  never  touches  tlie  ground,  being  cut 
away  and  left  reduced  in  size,  while  the  foot  is  lifted  up  from 
the  earth  by  thick-heeled  or  calked  shoes.  That  a  foot  so 
treated  becomes  diseased  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  presence  of  a  shoe  prevents  the  natural  wear  of  the 
hoof ;  hence,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  horn,  it  must  be  reset  and  the  horn  pared 
back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  it  would  have 
been  in  if  it  had  not  been  shod  and  had  worn  off  evenly  and 
naturally.  When  a  horse  is  brought  to  a  common  black- 
smith to  be  shod,  the  "  clinches  "  at  the  ends  of  the  nails  are 
first  cut  off;  then  the  shoe  is  wrenched  off  with  the  tongs, 
a  portion  of  the  crust  coming  off  frequently  with  it.  Then 
the  shoe  is  shaped,  heated  red  hot  or  nearly  so,  and  a  seat- 
ing burned  level  by  the  application  of  the  hot  shoe— an  op- 
eration liable  to  do  serious  harm.  The  paring  out  of  tile 
st)le  is  usually  accomi)anied  by  the  cutting  away  of  the  bars 
entirely.  The  foot,  thus  weakened  and  placed  in  a  most 
unnatural  position,  becomes  the  seat  of  disease.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  most  rational  sy.stem  of  hor.seshoeing 
ever  proposed  is  that  called  the  Goodenough  system.  It  is 
extensively  used  by  street-railroad  companies  in  New  York 
and  BrookljTi  and  elsewhere,  and  by  omnibus,  express,  and 
transfer  companies.  The  shoe  is  applied  by  cutting  out  a 
seating  for  it,  leaving  the  sole  and  frog  as  much  exposed  as 
possible,  and  never  applying  the  knife  to  either.  It  is  light, 
has  5  calks  or  bearings,  a  lower  surface,  similar  to  the  edge 
of  the  natural  foot,  is  bevelled  ou  both  surfaces,  the  nail- 
holes  are  c(nmtersunk,  and  the  shoes  are  applied  cold. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  yi.  C.  Welu,  Ph.  B.] 

Far'riugton  (William  George),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Dec.  15,  183;.',  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  ia53,  and  at  the  Gen. 
Theological  Sem.  1856;  was  rector  of  St.  John'.s,  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  until  18.t8  ;  assistant  in  Trinity  parish.  New  York, 
1858-6^;  in  18(j3  organized  the  parish  of  Christ  Ch.,  Hacken- 
saek,  N.  J.,  and  continued  rector  for  7  yrs.  ;  in  1870  accepted 
a  call  to  St.  Barnabas'  Ch.,  Newark,  and  in  187:^  took  charge 
of  the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Orange,  N.  J.  Was  elected 
sec.  of  the  diocese  of  N.  J.  18(i7,  and  sec.  of  the  Gen.  The- 
ological Sem.,  New  York,  1869. 

Far'tliiug  [from  the  A.-S.,  and  signifying  a  ''  fourth 
part  "],  a  Brit,  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny.  It  was 
coined  by  the  Sax.,  and  again  by  King  John  (IdlO),  but  the 
quarter  of  a  penny,  cut  twice  across,  also  passed  for  a  F.  In 
Edward  YI."s  time  the  coinage  of  silver  F.  ceased.  An  act 
9  Henry  V.  mentions  a  gold  F.  Copper  F.  were  first  struck 
m  1665;  tin  F.  appeared  in  1684  and  1692;  half  F.  were 
coined  in  184:^,  and  18.53.    A  F.  is  worth  about  half  a  cent. 

Fa«>ciiia'tion  by  Serpeiit»«.  Popular  opinion  has  for 
a  long  time  attributed  to  certain  serpents  a  power  of  so 
charming  weak  animals  by  their  eyes  and  movements  of 
body  that  they  are  easily  secured  as  prey.  This  is  not  a 
blmd,  overpowering  force,  but  one  which  the  doomed  ani- 
mal seems  to  partly  appreciate,  but  is  unwilling  to  entirely 
resist.  Squirrels,  mice,  and  the  weaker  birds  are  the  animals 
which  are  most  often  captivated  by  this  power.  They  are 
described  as  running  in  front  of  the  fascinator  by  short  vi- 
brations of  distance  or  passing  round  in  a  circle,  gradually 
shortening  the  intervals  until  they  are  seized  by  the  serpent. 
Often  the  animal  during  the  process  utters  piercing  cries,  as 
if  aware  of  its  danger,  and  yet  unable  to  resist.  Sometimes 
a  diyer.sion  of  the  aiiimars  attention  by  a  sudden  noise,  or 
the  interposition  of  some  material  obstruction  to  the  vision, 
breaks  the  charm  and  sets  the  captive  free. 

Though  the  whole  process  is  often  ridiculed  as  impossible, 
yet  It  seems  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  so  called  mes- 
meric influence  which  one  human  being  sometimes  has  over 
another,  or  to  the  more  undefined  od  or  odyllic  force  Or 
periiaps  it  is  the  diseased  mental  or  bodily  element  man- 
ifested in  a  desire  often  expressed  by  persons  to  throw 
themselves  from  a  tower  or  precipice;  and,  still  further, 
where  the  mind  or  body  or  both  are  so  diseased  that  there 
IS  a  morbid  impulse  to  commit  an  insane  ac^t,  or  destroy  its 
own  self  or  some  other  person.  Edward  Hitchcock. 

Fast  [A.-S./a»/««],to  abstain  from  food  from  any  cause, 
particulariy  through  religious  discipline.  When  the  mind 
is  much  excited  the  claims  of  the  body  are  less  felt.  Fast- 
ing thus  becomes  an  expression  of  mental  engagement.  It 
IS  wise  that  any  outward  rule  intended  to  enforce  special 


spiritual  duty  should  impose,  as  an  aid,  the  outward  attend- 
ant on  the  spiritual  state.  The  proper  state  of  mind  can  be 
indicated  only,  but  the  outward  signs  of  such  a  state  can  be 
exacted  :  and  so  F.  belong  to  all  religions.  Fasting  as  a  relig- 
ious act  is  now  confined  to  no  land  or  faith. 

Mohammedan  and  Jewish  i?a>.V*'.— The  Mohammedans  keep 
as  an  annual  F.  their  9th  month,  Ramadan ;  during  every 
day  of  this  mouth,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  they  eat  nothing, 
drink  nothing,  and  give  up  the  solace  of  their  pipe  and  every 
other  usual  indulgence.  Their  months  being  lunar,  each  in 
the  coui-se  of  33  yrs.  occurs  in  every  season.  When  the 
Ramadan  happens  in  summer,  the  long  hot  days  are  exceed- 
ingly tr>nng  to  those  who  must  labor.  The  Jews  from  their 
earliest  existence  to  the  present  day  have  observed  stated 
and  special  F.,  naticmal  and  private.  Under  the  Law.  as 
first  given,  there  was  but  one  day  imposed  on  the  nation— 
the  great  day  of  the  Atonement.  In  the  course  of  time  4 
other  days  were  added  in  commemoration  of  sorrowful 
events  in  Jewish  hist.  Beside  the  public  F.,  there  were  and 
are  many  observed  by  individuals  in  consequence  of  vows, 
personal  cause  for  affliction,  or  by  way  of  discipline. 

ChrialiaH  Fasts.— XJudev  the  N.  T.  tliere  is  no  fast -day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  or  by  his  apostles,  nor  does  the  practice 
rest  upon  direct  command  from  them.  It  is  even  clear  that 
Jesus  imposed  no  special  abstinence  on  his  disciples,  but  it 
is  also  clear  that  he  a.ssumed  that  this  exercise  would  not  be 
neglected  by  any  who  desire  the  rewards  given  by  God.  If 
the  apostles  gave  no  rule  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  as  to  their  practice.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
N.  T.,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  that  from  its  first  recur- 
rence the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was  obsei-ved  as  a  day  of 
humiliation.  We  know  that  very  soon  rules  were  "laid 
downi  touching  this  and  other  seasf)ns  of  bodily  mortifica- 
tion. Wednesday  and  Friday  in  every  week  were  kept  as 
such,  and  early  writers  who  speak  of  these  days  of  absti- 
nence refer  the  observance  to  apostolic  usage.  The  Ch.  of 
Rome  and  that  of  Eng.  impose  as  stated  F, :  (1)  Lent ;  (2)  the 
Ember  Days;  (3)  the  Rogation  Days;  (4)  every  Friday,  as 
the  weekly  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  ;  (5)  the  \'igils 
on  the  eves  of  certain  great  festivals.  The  P.  E.  Ch.  in  the 
U.  S.  follows  the  Anglican  rule,  ex<-eptiiig  that  the  \igilsare 
not  imposed.  A  practice  so  univei-sal  as  that  of  fasting 
must  be  based  on  some  necessity  of  man.  It  is  objected 
that  health  is  frequently  injured  by  religious  fasting.  It 
may  be  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  admit  of  no 
doubt  that  in  an  age  and  country  particularly  luxurious  a 
stated  abstinence  from  food,  a  weekly  putting  aside  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  supporting  the  body  on  plainer,  less  at- 
tractive food,  would  go  far  toward  freeing  men  from  many 
of  the  evils  that  wait  on  appetite.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cijc,  by  Rev.  Willla.m  F.  Brand.] 

Fas'tl,  the  court-days  or  festival-days  of  the  anc.  Roms. 
Dies  nefmti  denoted  the  opposite,  and  were  esteemed  un- 
lucky days.  To  ihe  dies  fasti  belonged  the  dies  comitiales ; 
to  the  dies  nefasti,  the  dies  religiosi  ;  which  were  considered 
days  of  e\'il  omen.  The  inst.  of  these  days  is  ascribed  to 
Numa  Pompilius,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  earliest  days 
of  Rome.  Their  order  or  succession  was  long  known  (mly 
to  the  priests,  who  thus  acquired  great  political  power,  un- 
til Cn.  Flavius  made  it  public  about  304  b.  c.  The  lists,  grad- 
ually enlarged  and  perfected,  contained  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  yr.  according  to  its  months,  with  exact 
specification  of  the  dies  fasti,  dies  comitiales — festivals  and 
holidays,  days  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  public 
games,  etc.  Thus  they  assumed  the  form  of  our  calendars 
or  almanacs.  More  important  are  those  which  Livy  calls 
'■  F.  consulares,"  and  which,  because  they  were  set  up  on 
the  Capitoline,  are  also  called  Capit(»lini.  The  F.  Capitolini 
contain  lists  of  the  annual  consuls,  of  the  censors,  dicta- 
tors, magistri  equitum,  and  also  of  gens,  who  celebrated 
triumphs  (F.  triiimphales)  and  a  record  of  the  ser\ices  for 
which  a  triumph  had  been  granted. 

Fa'ta  Morga'na  [the  Fairy  Morgana— i.  e.  castles  or 
palaces  of],  a  remarkable  and  singularly  beautiful  effect  of 
mirage,  occasionally  observable  in  the  Sea  of  Reggio,  Strait 
of  Messina,  between  Sic.  and  Calabria.  It  presents  a  serie;^ 
of  magnificent  architectural  structures  and  landscape  \iews. 
embracing  columns,  arches,  towers,  castles,  palaces,  tree?, 
avenues,  and  wooded  plains,  wth  crowds  of  moving  men 
and  animals,  all  constantly  varying  and  assuming  new  as- 
pects, and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  becoming 
resplendent  with  prismatic  colors.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  images  are  derived  from  objects  on  the  shore, 
their  singular  forms  and  transformations  being  the  result 
of  extraordinary  refractions  m  the  atmosphere  (for  the  ex- 
planation of  which  see  Mirage).  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Fate  ["L-At.  fat  urn  ;  literally,  "something  spoken,"  as  a 
decree,  and  involving  the  thought  that  events  come  out  of 
an  inevitalile  destiny].  The  nuidein  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  F.  is  that  of  a  blind  causality  undirected  and  unde- 
termined by  any  conditions. 

Fates,  The  [fir.  Moipot,  plu.  of /u.oipa,  "one's  part,  lot, 
or  destiny:"  Lat.  Parca],  in  the  Gr.  mythology,  3  goddesses 
who  ruled  the  F.  of  men,  and  all  things.  They  are  general- 
ly named  Clotho,  who  spins  the  thread  of  life ;  Lachesis, 
who  marks  off  the  allotted  span  ;  and  Atropos— the  inflexi- 
ble—who cuts  the  thread.  Their  genealogy,  and  the  whole 
mvthus.  are  quite  variously  given  in  different  authors. 

Fa'ther  La!!>Ii'er,  or  I,uck'y  Proaoli,  the  Aspicotta 
bubalis,  a  marine  fish  of  the  European  and  U.  S.  coasts, 
from  6  inches  long  up  to  a  much  larger  size.  It  belongs 
to  the  Cottidic  or  sculpin  family.  Its  head  is  covered 
with  spines,  and  it  has  a  repulsive  aspect.  It  can  live  a  long 
time  out  of  water,  and  though  regarded  with  aversion  and 
seldom  used,  it  aff'ords  a  palatable  article  of  food. 

Fa'tliers  (of  tlie  Cliurcli),  the  disting:uished  earlier 
laborers  in  the  Chr.  Ch.  The  R.  Cath.  Ch.  distinguishes  be- 
tween Ch.  F.,  Ch.  teachers,  and  Ch.  writers.  The  Ch.  teach- 
ers are  men  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  authorities  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ch.,  while  the  Ch.  WTiters  are  of  less,  or 
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even  doubtful,  authority.  The  srreatest  of  the  Ch.  teachers 
are  also  Ch.  F.  Such  were  Athaiiasius.  Basil  the  Great, 
Gre^oiy  of  Naziauzeii,  and  Chrysostom  iu  the  Oriental  Ch. : 
Jerome,  Ambrose.  Augustine,  aiid  Gretrory  the  Great  in  the 
Ch.  of  the  \V.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure  may  be 
named  as  Ch.  teaeliers  who  were  not  F.,  and  TertuUian  in 
his  second  era  and  Orisren  as  Cli.  writers.  The  line  of  Ch.  F. 
is  g^enerally  regarded  bj'  P*rot.  theols.  as  termiuatin<r  with  the 
Gth  century :  the  K.  Cath.  writei-s  extend  it  to  the  13th.  The 
scientilic  treatment  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  writini^ 
of  the  F.  is  embraced  in  Patristics,  while  their  lives  arid 
topics  related  to  the  externals  of  their  works  come  under 
the  head  of  Patrolo;ry,  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  ob- 
served. The  F.  are  of  srreat  value  in  the  hist,  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, the  hist,  of  dogmas,  creeds,  rituahs,  the  const, 
of  the  Ch.,  and  indeed  iu  every  part  of  historical  theol. :  nor 
is  there  any  part  of  theol.  in  which  they  may  not  be  made 
highly  useful.  In  the  greatest  internal  struggles  of  the  Ch. 
the  importance  of  the  F.  as  witnesses  or  as  authorities  has 
been  recognized  on  both  sides,  as  in  the  Ref.,  and  in  our 
own  day  In  the  controversies  of  the  Anglican  Ch.  Next  to 
the  Apostolic  F.  in  value  are  the  Apologists,  or  Apologetic 
F. :  the  Alexandrians.  Clement  and  Origeu,  Athanasius. 
Gregor>-  of  Xyssen,  Chrj"sostom.  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 
The  greatest  laborers  in  the  i.ssue  of  editions  of  the  F.  have 
been  the  Benedictines.  Next  to  them  have  been  the  Angli- 
can di\"ines.  The  most  recent  interest  in  patristics  in  G. 
Brit,  has  been  showai  in  the  i.ssue  of  translations  of  the  F. 
In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  among  the  names  illustrious  in  patristics 
are  Bellarmui,  Oudin,  Du  Pin,  Le  Nourry.  Tillemont.  and 
Hefele  :  in  the  Pi-ot.  chs.  of  the  Continent,  Scultetus.  Walch, 
Danz.  Bunsen,  Otto;  in  G.  Brit.,  Cave,  Cureton,  Routh.  and 
Pusey.  Among  the  editions  of  the  collected  writings  of  the 
F.,  tlie  most  complete  are  De  la  Bigne"s,  the  Lyons  'Maxima 
BMiot/if'-a.  Cailleau  and  GuUlon.  C.  P.  Kkacth. 

Fath'oni  [Gothic /aAa/i,  to  "take"],  a  measure,  origi- 
nally equal  to  the  distance  a  man  can  reach  by  stretching 
out  both  arms.  It  is  now  equal  to  6  ft.,  and  Ls  used  in 
nautical  afiFairs.  as  in  sounding,  measuring  cables,  etc. 

Fat'imites,  a  family  of  Ar.  caliphs"  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  Fatuna,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed.  They 
reigned  from  909  tiU  1171.  chiefly  at  Cairo,  and  at  the  period 
of  their  widest  sway  ruled  all  X.  Afr.,  \sith  Syria  and  Pal. 
They  professed  the  Shiite  doctrines,  whUe  the  subjects  of 
the  Bagdad  caliphs  were  orthodox.  After  the  death  of  the 
last  F.  of  this  line  the  sultan  Saladin  a.ssumed  authority. 

Fat  Late,  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  Unseed  oU,  worked 
together.  It  will  stand  considerable  heat.  It  is  used  by 
chemists  and  pharmacists  to  cover  joints  in  apparatus,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  escape  of  corrosive  vapors. 

Fat$».  In  the  common  sense,  F.  are  those  unctuous  parts 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  secreted  In  the  cellular  tis- 
sues, and  separable  therefrom  by  fusion  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. The  animal  F.  do  hot  differ  chemically  from 
those  of  vegetable  origin.  Both  are  definite  comp"  >unds  of 
certain  fatty  acids,  chiefly  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids, 
with  a  peculiar  base  called  glycerine,  or  the  sweet  princi- 
ple of  F.  The  F.  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly  Insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  readily  in  ether,  which  is  their  proper  solvent. 
They  are  also  soluble  in  naphtha,  benzine,  and  the  oils  from 
coal :  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils  :  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  chloroform,  fusel  oil,  etc.  They  are  scarcely  at 
all  soluble  in  cold  ordinary  alcoh(jl.  In  absolute  alcohol 
they  dissolve  much  more  readily  than  In  weaker  alcohol, 
and  e.specially  with  the  aid  of  "heat.  The  F.  stain  paper 
permanently,  and  are  not  volatile  by  heat,  a  high  degree  of 
neat  being  required  to  make  them  boil.  They  distil  over  at 
a  high  heat,  but  not  without  complete,  or  nearly  complete 
decomposition,  and  the  evolution  of  a  peculiar  pungent,  dis- 
agreeable odor,  irritating  the  eyes  and  known  as  acroleine. 
F.  which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  called  oils. 
All  the  F.  bum  with  a  blight  flame  and  little  smoke. 

Chemically,  the  F.  form  part  of  a  very  large  group  of  or- 
ganic bodies  (the  fatty  group  I.  distinguished  as  containing 
no  nitrogen  or  its  analogues,  being  hydrocarbons  with  little 
or  no  oxygen.  M.  Chevreul,  In  a  series  of  ti  memoirs  conclud- 
ed in  1816  iAnn.  de  C/i.  et  Phys.).  first  revealed  to  us  the  true 
const,  of  the  F. — that  they  are  mixtures  of  several  F.  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fusibility — *.  g.  olelne,  steatine,  pabnitine 
—the  hard  F.  being  chiefly  steatine  and  palmitine,  and  the 
soft  F.  olelne.  The  hard  F.  are  beef  F..  mutton  F..  human 
F..  Chi.  tallow,  cacao  butter,  wax,  spermaceti,  etc. :  the  soft 
F..  hog's  lard,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  greasy  at  ordinary 
temperatures  :  whUe  the  liquid  F.,  or  oils,  are  fluid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  The  researches  of  Chevreul  showed  that 
F.  were  either  saponifiable  or  non-saponifiable  :  e.  g.  if  boiled 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  certain  F.,  so  called,  were  unaf- 
fected I  as  spermaceti,  wax.  paraffiue,  etc.),  while  others 
were  broken  up  and  soaps  formed,  the  fatty  acids  combin- 
ing with  the  alkali,  while  the  glycerine  wais  set  free :  and 
that  this  change  was  accompanied  by  a  gain  of  weight  in 
the  products  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  factors 
employed :  which  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  as- 
sumption that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  tlie  water  must 
contribute  to  form  the  product.  This  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  .saponifiable  F.  were  analogous  in  const,  to 
compound  ethers — i.  e.  the  F.  are  compounds  of  fatty  acids 
witli  glycerine,  minnn  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  just  as 
ethers  are  compounds  of  alcohol  with  acids,  ininua  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.    (See  Glycerine.  Oii-s,  and  Soap.) 

B.  SiLLIMAX, 

Fat'ty  Degeuera'tion,  in  pathology,  a  condition  in 
which  tlie  minute  structural  elements  of  the  tissues  of  lining 
organisms  are  gradually  replaced  by  fat-globules.  In  man 
thLs  diseased  condition  has  been  observed  in  nearly  all  the 
tissues,  though  some  authorities  state  that  the  nen^es  ancl 
the  red  corpuscles  of  blood  are  not  liable  to  this  change. 
Fats,  tliiiugh  always  of  organic  origin,  and  often  closely  as- 
sociated with  living  tissues,  are  never,  it  is  believed,  truly  or- 
ganized bodies,  and  consequently  they  are  not  regarded  as 


'  ever  truly  \italized,  any  more  than  are  the  water  and  the 
lime  wiiich  are  found  in  li\ing  organisms.  In  this  \iew,  F.  1). 
isamoleculardeath,  a  necrobiosis  of  the  tissues.  It  has  been 
likened  to  the  change  of  dead  bodies  into  adipocere.  In  the 
great  closed  glands  of  the  fatus.  and  iu  the  corpus  luteum 
of  the  ovary,  F.  D.  Is  a  nonual  process.  In  the  liver,  it  is 
merely  an  excess  of  the  normal  fatty  element  contained  iu 

.  the  acini,  which,  however,  encroaches  ujxjn  the  organized 
elements  of  those  structures,  and  l>ecomes  a  true  F.  D.    It 

I  also  attacks  the  muscles,  and  especially  the  heart :  the  bones 
I  in  .<ome  for-ms  of  t/iof{iti(*\.  the  brain  (yellow  softening),  the 
cornea  iarcux  ^uHIk),  and  the  kidnevln  manv  cases  of  so 
called  Brighfs  disease.  The  F.  D.  of  the  heart  is  a  rather 
frequent  disease,  but  verj-  difficult  to  detect,  even  by  the 
trained  diagnostician.  When  suspected,  a  quiet  life,  a 
nourishinir  but  not  too  stimulating  diet,  with  the  judicious 
use  of  tonics  and  iron,  are  to  be  recommended.  For  the 
di.<pase  there  is  no  cure  known.  Willabu  Pakkek. 

Faulk'ner  (CiiARi.ES  J.),  a  Congressman,  b.  in  Berke- 
ley CO..  Virginia,  18i>5,  admitted  to  the  bar  1829.  In  1832- 
33  was  elected  to  the  hou.se  of  delegates,  in  1841  to  the 
senate  of  Va..  in  1848  again  to  the  house  of  delegates  ;  rep. 
in  Cong.  18.il-«).  wlien  appointed  minister  to  Fr.  Return- 
ing to  the  U.  .S.  in  1861.  was  Imprisoned,  on  suspicion  of  div 
loyalty,  and  exchanged  for  Hon.  Alfred  Fly.  In  1874  was 
elected  to  Cong,  from  W.  Va.     h.  Nov.  1.  iat>4. 

i  Faa'na  [from  faun,  a  rural  di^inity  In  the  Lat.  mythol- 
ogy], an  assemblage  of  animals  inhabiting  any  given  lo- 
cality. 

Fau'nus,  a  Rom.  woodland  deity,  corresponding  to  the 
Gr.  Pan.  He  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy,  and  his 
oracles  were  in  the  groves.  A  festival,  named'  Faunalia. 
was  celebrated  in  his  honor  by  the  country-people.  As  a 
frolicsome  wood-deity,  with  the  horns  of  a  goat  and  the  feet 

■  of  a  satNT,  he  becamemultipUed  by  the  poets,  and  the  Faimi 
or  Faunis  corresponded  to  the  Gr.  satyrs. 

Faast,  fowst  ( Joha>"Ni.  Dr.,  a  Ger.  magician,  supix>sed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Wiirtemberg,  b.  about  liSOf  His 
lilst.  Is  obscured  by  extravagant  fiction.  Regarding  his  ex- 
istence there  is  imdoubted  testimony,  and  we  leani  that  he 
spent  some  time  at  Wittenberg,  at  one  time  enjoying  the 
association  of  Melanchthon.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  learned 
man  who  had  studied  magic  and  astrology,  and  travelling 
about  the  country  performing  various  feats,  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  dealer  in  the  black  art.    D.  about  15-38. 

Faust,  or  Fattt  iJohanni.  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  Ger., 
who  shares  with  Gutenberg  and  Schoffer  the  honor  of  es- 
tablishing the  art  of  printing.  He  was  il450-.>o)  Gutenberg's 
partner  In  the  new  business,  but  probably  did  nothing  but 
furnish  cap.  In  145.5  F.  prosecuted  Gutenberg  for  money  ad- 
vanced, took  the  business  m  his  own  hands,  and  associated 
with  himself  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoffer.  They  carried 
on  the  business  successfully  until  14tj2.  when  at  the  sack  of 
Mentz  the  workmen  were  scattered  and  the  art  of  printing 
was  no  longer  a  secret.  F.  stiU  went  on  with  his  business, 
and  is  thought  to  have  i  of  the  plague  at  Paris  in  1466. 
There  are  extant  copies  of  a  number  of  books  printed  by  F. 
and  his  partners,  some  of  them  beautifully  executed. 

Fansti'ua  iThe  Elderi  Aunla  Galeria,  wife  of  the 
emp.  Antoninus  Kus.  who  at  her  death  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  her  honor. 

Faastiua  iThe  Younger)  Annia,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  married  by  her  father  to  Marcus  Aurellus,  her 
cousin,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Antoninus  at  the  suggestion 
of  Hadrian.  She  d.  a.  d.  175,  near  Moimt  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  memory  of  her  Aurelius  established,  as  Antoninus 
had  done  In  the  case  of  the  elder  Faustina,  an  asylum  for 
female  orphans,  to  which  the  name  "Faustinian"  (Fausd- 
iiin>nf\  was  given. 

Fa'vlUe  iOran>.  b.  at  Manheim.  N.  Y..  Oct.  13. 1817.  grad. 
at  the  Wesleyan  Univ.  1844 :  became  iu  1852  prof,  of  anc. 
langs.  at  McKendree  CoU..  111.,  in  18.53  pres.  of  O.  Wesleyan 
Female  CoU. :  removed  in  1855  to  la.,  where  he  was  a  co. 
judge,  Ueut.-gov.,  and  pres.  and  afterTvard  sec.  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  State  supt.  of  pubUc  instruction  1864-66, 
and  pres.  of  the  la.  Teachers'  Association.    D.  Oct.  3,  1872. 

Favori'nus.  a  phUos.  and  rhetorician  in  Rome  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  b.  at  Arelate  (now  Aries)  In  the  S.  of 
Gaul.  Wrote  numerous  works  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. aU  in  Gr.,  and  was  famed  also  as  an  orator.  Among  his 
numerous  wnitlugs  2  are  of  an  historical  character,  his  IlaiTo- 

daTTri   'IcTTopia   and  hls  '.\:ro,uvT)/i.oi'evjiaTa,  from  both  of  whlch 

a  few  fragments  are  preser^'ed. 

FaTosl'tes,  an  extinct  genus  of  corals  exceedingly  com- 
mon In  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks,  of  which  a 
large  number  of  species  are  described.  The  coraUum  of  J"". 
is  compound,  and  usually  forms  hemispherical  or  conical 
masses,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  prismatic  columns 
divided  horizontally  by  transverse  septa  or  "tabuUf."  usu- 
ally having  the  vertical  walls  pierced  by  one  or  several  rows 
of  pores.    The  name  is  derived  from /(/(•'/>■.  a  "  honey-comb.'' 

Favre,  fahvr  (Jtles  Clai-de  Gabriel),  b.  in  Lyons,  Fr.. 
Mar.  21.  1809;  became  a  lawyer  and  liberallst  of  Paris,  and 
in  1848  held  positions  in  the  revolutionarj-  ministry :  op- 
posed Louis  Nap.  during  his  presidency,  and  mi,ire  esi>ecially 
after  the  couiy-d'etat  of  1>61.  In  1858  he  defended  Orsini.  the 
would-be  assassin,  and  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  oppo.^ed  the 
poUcy  of  the  emp..  especially  the  measures  which  ended  in 
the  iVanco-Ger.  war :  after  the  faU  of  Sedan  advocated  the 
deposition  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  v.-p.  in  the  pro\isional  go\t.  As  minister 
f)f  foreign  affairs  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  He  was  for  a  time  acting  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  withdrew  in  1871.  and  devoted  himself  to  law 
and  lit.  He  was  author  of  Rom^  (t  la  RepMiqtif  Fran^ait^ 
and  Le  Onm>r/iei/ifii(  du  4  Septembre.    D.  Jan.  19,  1S80. 

Favula'ria,  a  sub-genus  of  Sigiltaria.  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  coal-flora.  The 
name  was  given  by  Sternberg  to  those  species  with  trunks 
fluted  and  the  leaf -scars  closely  approximated. 
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Fa'vns  [Lat.  "  honeycomb "],  or   Scald    Head  (i.  e. 

"scabby  head."  from  scall,  a  "scab"),  a  disease  formerly 
knowni  "as  tima  and  yionigo,  generally  seated  on  the  hairy 
part  of  the  scalp,  but  sometimes  attacking  the  roots  of  the 
nails  and  other  parts.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
vegetation.  F.  is  a  contajrious  disease,  best  prevented  by 
cleanliness,  and  best  cured  by  carefully  removing  the  hair 
and  applying  parasiticide  meds.,  such  as  have  the  power  of 
destroying  low  organisms,  sulphurous  and  carbolic  acids 
and  weak  solutions  of  corrosive  saliliniate  are  the  best  ap- 
plications.   It  leads  to  permanent  baldness. 

Fawkes,  fauks  (Gut  or  Guido),  Eng.  conspirator  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  a  R.  Cath.  In  1G05.  with  Robert 
Catesby,  Thomas  Percy,  and  others,  he  endeavored  to  blow 
up  the  Eng.  Hou-se  of  Pari.,  i^ith  king.  Lords  and  t'ommons  ; 
he  hired  a  vault  under  the  House  of  Lords  and  lodged  in  it  .36 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  but  was  arrested  on  night  of  Nov.  5, 
in  the  vault,  and  executed  at  Westminster  Jan.  31,  1606. 

Fay  (Jonas).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hardwick,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1737, 
was  surgeon  at  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga,  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  1777  which  declared  Vt.  an  independent 
State,  and  author  of  the  declaration  of  the  fact  and  their 
reasons  for  it  to  Cong. ;  sec.  of  the  convention  to  form  the 
State  const.  1777,  and  one  of  the  council  of  safety  to  adminis- 
ter the  govt.  :  member  of  the  State  council  1778-8.5.  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  1782,  of  probate  1782-87,  agent  of  the  State 
in  Cong.  1777,  1779,  1781,  and  1782.    D.  Mar.  6,  1818. 

Fay  (Theodore  Sedgwick),  author  and  diplomatist,  b.  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  10,  1807,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 
but  soon  began  contributing  to  the  New  York  Mirror,  which 
he  finally  edited.  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man  was 
pub.  in  i8;32.  This  was  succeeded  by  Minute  Book,  a  journal 
of  travel  in  Europe.  Xorman  Leslie,  his  first  novel,  was  pub. 
in  1835.  Wrote  also  The  Countess  Ida;  Uric,  or  The  Voices, 
poems,  and  a  Hist,  of  Switz.,  where  he  was  T.  S.  minister- 
resident  1853-61.  Prior  to  this  appointment  he  was  U.  S.  sec. 
of  legation  at  Berlin  1837-53. 

Faye  (Herve  Auguste  ;6tienne  Albans"),  a Fr.  astron.,  b. 
Oct.  5,  1814 ;  was  prof,  of  geodesy  at  Tficole  Polytechnique 
from  1848  to  1854 ;  is  the  author  of  valuable  papers  and  of 
several  text-books  in  astron.  Nov.  22,  1843,  he  discovered 
the  comet  bearing  his  name. 

Fayette',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Howard  co.,  Mo.,  12  m.  from 
the  Mo.  River.  It  has  a  coll.  and  a  female  sem.  Pop.  1870, 
815 :  1880.  1247. 

Fayette'ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Washington  co..  Ark., 
in  Ozark  Mts.,  in  N.  W.  part  of  State,  55  m.  from  Ark.  River  ; 
has  the  Ark.  Industrial  Univ.    Pop.  1870,  955  ;  1880,  1788. 

FayettevIUe,  on  R.  R.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  10  m.  E.  of 
Syracuse.  The  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement,  quicklime, 
and  land-plaster  is  extensively  carried  on  here.  Has  a  pub- 
lic library.    Pop.  1870,  1402  ;  1880,  1550. 

Fayetteville,  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C,  on  R.  K. 
and  Cape  Fear  River,  90  m.  from  Wilmington.  There  are  a 
female  coll.  and  a  male  inst.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  rosin, 
turpentine,  and  cotton,  and  is  a  great  horse  and  mule  mar- 
ket.    Pop.  1870.  4660  :  1880,  3485. 

Fayetteville,  Tenn.    See  Appendix. 

Fayooni',  a  prov.  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile, 
between  lat.  29°  and  .30°  N.  and  Ion.  30°  and  31°  E.  Its  area, 
anciently  somewhat  greater,  is  now  about  750  sq.  m.,  more 
than  100  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  natural  lake  Birket  el 
Keroon.  It  is  still  the  most  fertile  prov.  of  Egj-pt,  abound- 
ing in  figs,  grapes,  ajiricots,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  But  its 
anc.  renown  was  much  greater.  It  contained  the  Labyrinth 
and  the  artificial  lake  Moeris. 

Feast,  or  Fes'tival  [Fr.  fete  ;  Lat.  festutn,  a  holy  day], 
a  joyful  commemoration  of  a  fact  or  teaching.  Most  persons 
are  under  the  influence  of  times  and  seasons,  and  to  them 
the  recurrence  of  a  day  associated  with  any  important  event 
will  revive  the  feelings  which  the  day  brought  to  them. 
There  has  probably  never  been  any  community  which  has 
not  had  its  festivals,  and  which  has  not  owed  much  to  the 
spirit  of  vigor  resulting  from  them.  As  their  hist,  shows,  a 
marked  influence  on  the  segregated  states  of  Gr.  was  pro- 
duced by  their  common  festivals  or  games.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  those  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  every  4th  yr.  at  OljTnpia  in  Elis.  During  the  month 
in  which  the  games  were  held  all  hostilities  ceased  through- 
out Gr.,  and  a  religious  sanctity  protected  the  territory  of 
Elis.  Among  the  Roms.  there  were  many  festivals,  private 
and  puljlic  ;  the  latter  were  fixed,  or  movable,  or  occasional ; 
these  were  divided  into  days  of  sacrifice  and  days  of  ban- 
queting, days  of  games  and  days  of  rest,  ovferiiV..  Some  of 
the  F.  of  anc.  nations  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  one  at  Bubastos  in  Eg>T)t,  that  "  at  this 
solemnity  700,000  men  and  women  assemble."  The  sums 
spent  by  the  later  Roms.  were  enormous.  A  like  enthusiasm 
for  the  honor  of  their  deities  is  shown  m  the  E.  in  our  day. 

The  observance  of  seasons  is  in  obedience  to  an  instinct 
■with  most  persons.  The  lieliever  in  revelation  recognizes 
also  that  it  was  commanded  by  (iod.  In  Lev.  xxiii.  is  given 
a  list  of  the  "  feasts  of  the  Lord  :"  1.  The  Sabbath,  di^iding 
time  into  weeks  of  7  days.  Connected  with  the  weekly  sab- 
bath was  the  sabbatical  yr.,  which  returned  every  7t"h  jt., 
and  the  >t.  of  Jubilee,  which  was  at  the  end  of  7  times  7  >ts. 
2.  The  Passover,  a  commemoration  of  the  night  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  and  passed 
over  the  houses  marked  by  the  l>".of)d  of  the  slain  lamb.  3. 
The  F.  of  Weeks,  called  afterward  Pentecost,  the  anniversary 
of  tlie  delivery  of  the  Law.  4.  The  F.  of  Trumpets,  said  to 
be  in  commemoration  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham. 
This  F.  is  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month,  being  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  yr.  The  first  of  each  month,  or  new  moon, 
is  also  kept.  5.  The  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  is  the  Atone- 
ment—a most  solemn  fast,  though  now  preceded  by  a  ban- 
quet. 6.  Five  days  after,  and  lasting  7  days,  is  the  F.  of 
Tabernacles.  These  are  the  "holy  convocations"  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Other  F.  were  afterward  added,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Purim  (or  lots',  celeVtrated  in  memory'  of  the 


escape  from  total  annihilation  plotted  against  the  Jews  by 
Haman,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esth. 

Under  the  N.  T.  there  are  no  festivals  enforced  as  were 
those  commanded  to  Moses.  But  from  the  first.  Chrs.  ob- 
served the  Lord's  Day  and  Easter,  the  weekly  and  yearly 
memorials  of  the  fact  which  confirms  the  Chr.  faith.  They 
also  observed  Pentecost,  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  founding  of  the  Ch.  Additions  were 
gradually  made  to  these  F.,  until  each  prominent  event  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  had  its  special  day  of  observance.  Some 
of  these  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  anniversaries.  Some  are 
fixed,  recurring  always  on  the  same  day  of  the  month : 
others,  dependent  upon  Easter,  are  movable.  The  cycle  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  extends  throughout  the  jt.,  be- 
ginning with  Advent,  and  thus  every  yr.  the  whole  gospel 
story  is,  as  it  were,  enacted  before  our  eyes.  Beside  these 
F.  of  the  Lord,  embracing  the  whole  yr".,  there  are  many 
others  commemorating  apostles  and  saints.  Every  day  is  a 
saint's  day,  many  of  them  being  dedicated  to  more" than  one 
saint,  and  in  different  chs.  to  different  saints.  We  have  seen 
in  our  day  repeated  the  very  mode  by  which  many  saints' 
days  came  to  be  observed— -siz.  the  yearly  assembling  of  ad- 
miring friends  at  the  grave  of  a  holy  man  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  or  burial  for  the  purpose  of  religious  service. 
All  Chr.  bodies  who  keep  stated  festivals  agree  in  their  gen. 
observances  while  differing  in  respect  to  the  minor  F.  [From 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Ctjc,  by  Rev.  M'm.  F.  Brand.] 

Feath'erfoll,  "Water-ieatlier,  or  ^Vater-violet, 
the  Hottonia  inflata  of  the  U.  S.  and  Hotlonia  ixilustris  of 
Europe,  curious  primulaceousplants  which  grow  submerged 
in  water,  and  thrust  up  long  scapes  into  the  air  to  produce 
the  blossoms,  which  in  the  European  species  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Other  species  are  known.  The  name  commemorates 
Peter  Hotton.  a  Dut.  botanist  who  d.  in  1709. 

Featli'er-Grass  [so  called  from  the  long  feathei-y  awns 
or  beard  attached  to  the  seed],  a  name  applied  to  several 
long-awned  grasses,  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Stipa, 
several  of  -which  grow  in  the  L".  S.  From  the  hygroscopic 
twisting  and  unt^nsting  of  these  a^^■ns  the  name  "weather- 
grass  "  is  also  used. 

Featli'ers  are  outgrowths  of  the  epidermic  system  pe- 
culiar to  birds, of  which 
thev  form    the  cover- 
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ing  and  means  of  flight. 
The  typical  F.  is  com- 
posed of  a  quill  or  bar- 
rel (Fig.  1,  a),  a  shaft 
(6,  h),  and  a  vane  or 
beard  (c,  c)  consisting 
of  barbs  (Fig.  5,  e)  and 
barbules  (/,/).  The 
quill  is  horny,  semi- 
transparent,  and  near- 
ly cylindrical.  Its  ex- 
tremities are  pierced  by 
orifices  called  the  lower 
umbilicus  (Fig.  1,  e)  and 
the  upper  umbilicus 
(/).  The  shaft  tapers 
from  its  base  to  its 
apex.  Its  inner  surface 
(Fig.  5,  c)  is  di^•ided 
by  a  fine  longitudinal 
groove,  while  its  outer 
-surface  (A)  is  smooth 
and  slightly  convex.  It 
is  composed  of  a  white 
elastic  substance  called 
the  pith  ^«),  covered  by 
a  horny  material  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  quill. 
The  barbs  («,  e),  formed 
of  a  like  homy  sub- 
stance, are  laminae, 
branching  from  each 
side  of  the  shaft  near 
its  outer  surface,  vrith 
...  ,  .     „     ,,  an    oblique     direction 

Fe'ltVerNtur'thf  t^^'^rd  its  apex.    The 
i'e.itiier.  uitii  ti.e  barbules  are  commonly 

short,    close    set,    and 
constructed    so   as    to 


capsule  laid  open. 
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hook  the  barbs  one  to  another  ( f,  f).  Each  F.  is  produced 
by  the  matrix  (Fig.  2),  a  cylindrical  cone-shaped  organ  at- 
tached by  filaments  to  a  papilla  of  the  skin,  and  consisting 
of  a  capsule  (a,  a),  a  bulb  (e),  and  two  intermediate  mem- 
branes. The  capsule  is  composed  of  several  layers,  the  out- 
ei-most  of  which  is  of  the  nature  of  epiderm.  The  sides  of 
the  capsule  con-esponding  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of 
the  inclosed  F.  are  marked  each  by  a  white  longitudinal  line. 
The  capsule  infolds  a  medulla,  or  bulb,  of  cylindrical  shape 
and  soft  fibrous  texture,  which  adheres  by  its  base  to  the 
parts  beneath,  and  there  receives  various  blood-vessels  and 
a  nerve.  The  2  membranes  (b,  cf)  lie  between  the  medulla 
and  the  capsule.  From  the  external  membrane  {b)  proceed 
several  close-set  parallel  laminae,  which  branch  obliquely 
and  in  an  upward  direction  from  both  sides  of  the  outer 
white  line  of  the  capsule,  curve  round  the  cylmder,  and  meet 
at  the  inner  white  line  on  its  opposite  side.  In  the  narrow 
spaces  between  these  lamina?  the  matter  of  the  vane  ic,  c) 
is  deposited  and  fonned  into  barbs  and  barbules.  The  outer 
white  line  receives  and  moulds  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  cap- 
sule the  homv  back  of  the  shaft ;  while  on  the  opposite 
surface  of  the"  internal  membrane  (d)  are  formed  the  pith 
of  the  shaft  and  the  homy  covering  of  its  inner  surface. 
The  inner  white  line  serves  as  a  barrier  between  the  meeting 
extremities  of  the  barbs.  The  shaft  and  barbs  (Fig.  3,  d)  at 
the  apex  of  the  cylinder  are  the  first  parts  formed.  As  the 
medulla  increases  at  its  base,  these  are  pushed  through  the 
tip  of  the  capsule,  the  bulb  (Fig.  3,  a,  a,  b ;  Fig.  4,  a)  sup- 
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plying  the   necessarj"  secretions,  which  are  moulded  be- 
tween the  2  membranes  until 
the  F.  is  completed.   The  mem- 
brane   inclosing    the   bulb   is 
connected    with    a    series   of 
membranous  cones  (Fig.  4.  b.  c. 
J.  t>   ranged    one    upon   a;; 
nther    along   the    bulb,    an: 
ioined    by    a    tube    runnii:. 
"through  its  centre.    The  intt-: 
spaces  of  these  cones  are  tilk  ■ 
with  a  pulpy  matter,  whic: 
as   the  feather  develops.   I- 
comes  absorbed,  leaving  t 
dry  conical  caps.    These  ai- 
the    light    pith    found    inside 
quills,    ^^■hen  the  grooves    in 
which  the  shaft  and  barbs  are 
moulded  are  filled  with  homy 
matter,  and  the  barbed  part  of 
the  F.  is  finished,  the  homy 
matter  spreads  about  the  me- 
dulla and  forms  the  quill.    The 
quUl  having  become  firm,  the 
internal    bulb   dries    up:    its 
last  remnant  is  the  ligament 
which   passes   from    the  pith 
through  the  quUl  and  attaches 
it  to  the    skm.      [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.V  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Jaxet 

TrCKET.] 

Feath'er  Star,  a  popular 
name  for  crinoids  of  the  fami- 
ly Comatuli'Ue.  which  in  their 
yotmger  stages  are  fixed  by  a 
stem,  but  in  adult  life  become 
detached. 

Featli'erstoueliaagb 
(Geobge  William'.  F.  li. 
S..  traveller  and  author : 
wrote  a  Geotogical  Bepoit 
of  the  Ek  cated  Country  be- 
i'lceen  the  Mo.  and  Rid  Ri  r- 
er$,  Excuriioh  through 
the  Slave  States,  and 
Vanoe  Voyage  to  the  Min-  A^ 
nesota.  He  was  com.  for  J 
G.  Brit,  to  settle  the  X. 
boundarj-  of  the  U.  S. 
under  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  and  afterward 
Brit,  consul  for  Calvados 
and  Seine,  Fr.  D.  Sept. 
38.  1S66. 

Febric'nia  [a  dimin- 
utive of  the  Lat.  /(bri-<, 
"fever"],  or  Epiiem- 
eral  Fever,  a  short 
feverish  attack,  lasting  from  one  day  to  a  week,  marked 
by  a  rapid  pulse,  a  furred  tongue,  and  often  by  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  heat  and  by  headache.  Persons 
suffering  from  F.  are  said  to  be  "threatened  with  a  fever." 
and  are  too  often  improperly  dosed.  A  warm  bath,  warm 
or  cold  water  to  drink,  as  best  suits  the  patient,  the  use  of 
enemata  if  called  for.  and  other  simple  treatment  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  disease  will  pass  away  of  itself  if  allowed  to 
do  so.  It  is  often  followed  by  an  eruption  or  a  stage  of 
profuse  sweating.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  constant 
factor  in  the  causes  of  F..  which  may  be  associated  with 
a  severe  cold,  a  profound  emotional  "disturbance,  or  with 
some  excess  on  the  patient's  part.  It  is  especially  common 
during  epidemics  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers. 

WiLLARD  Parker. 

Febro'niaiiisin  [so  called  from  Just'mus  Febronins.  the 
pseudonym  of  its  founder],  a  name  applied  to  the  views 
taught  by  J.  >'.  von  Hontheim  tl701-9<3i.  suffragan  bp.  of  the 
R.  Cath.  "diocese  of  Treves.  He  taught  that  the  primacy  of 
the  pope  is  of  human  origin,  and  opposed  the  Ultramon- 
tane view.  He  had  many  foUowers.  but  in  his  old  age  was 
so  annoyed  by  persecutions  that  he  recanted  twice,  and 
finally  abandoned  his  bishopric.  i 

Fe"b'ruary  [s(j  named  from  Februus.  an  old  Etru.scan  and 
Rom.  divinity,  identified  in  later  times  with  the  Pluto  of  the 
Grs.].  the  -.Jd  month  of  the  Gregorian  yr.,  having  28  days, 
except  in  leap  yrs..  when  it  has  29. 

Fecnudation.  See  Embbtologt.  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Dal- 
Tos.  yi.  I).  :  alsij  Fertilization"  of  Plasts. 

Fed'erallst,  written  also  Foederallst  [from  the  Lat. 
f(fdu«.  meaning  a  "league."  and  akin  to  tides.  ■•  faith  "]. 

I.  A  collection  of  essays  written  in  favor  of  the  const,  of 
the  U.  S.,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  9  of  the 
S6  numbers,  originally  pub.  in  The  Indejtendent  Journal,  be- 
tween Oct.  27.  1787.  and  Apr.  2.  17*.  Its  authors  were  Alex- 
ander Hamilt<jn.  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay.  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  over  the  common  signature  of  "  Publius." 
in  a  series  of  letters.  "  To  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  accession  of 
that  State  to  the  const,  as  proposed  by  the  Federal  conven- 
tion of  Sept.  17, 1787.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work 
was  the  appearance  of  2  series  of  able  articles  severely  criti- 
cising the  proposed  const.  Hamilton  resolved  to  answer  the 
arguments  advanced.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a  svUa- 
bus  of  essays,  to  be  written  by  himself  and  associates,  which 
should  exhibit  the  advantages  of  the  I'.,  expose  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  subsisting  Confederation,  with  the  necessity  of 
a  more  energetic  govt.,  and  advocate  the  plan  under  consid- 
eration by  showing  that  it  was  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
feasible  scheme.  It  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  Jay 
discussed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  States  in  the  2d.  3d.  4th". 
and  5th  numbers,  and  the  lodgment  with  the  Senate  of  the 
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treaty-making  power  in  the  &4th.  Concerning  the  respective 
shares  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  the  authorship  of  several 
of  the  other  papers  there  is  some  question.  The  point  is 
ably  treated  by  John  C.  Hamilton  and  Henry  R.  Dawson  in 
their  respective  eds.  of  the  work.  In  estimating  its  merits 
the  /".  is  to  be  judged  as  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  in- 
tended to  vindicate  a  specific  const.,  rather  than  as  an  elab- 
orate treatise  on  the  science  of  govt.  For  the  end  aimed  at 
it  was  admirably  adapted.  The  ba.sis  of  the  argument  well- 
nigh  throughout  is  utility.  The  method  is  mainlv  empirical, 
rarely  speculative.  The  style  is  elevated,  vet '  designedlv 
popular.  The  whole  is  replete  with  more  or  "less  famDiar  il- 
lustrations, particularly  from  hist.  If  the  const,  is  to  be  In- 
terpreted according  to  the  intention  of  its  framers  and  the 
understanding  of  tho.se  who  ratified  it.  an  acquaintance  with 
the  F.  is  nearly  indispensable.  It  also  affords  a  valuable 
view  of  many  of  the  cardinal  differences  of  the  parties  which, 
tmder  various  names,  have  contended  in  Amer.  politics. 

n.  The  name  of  a  political  party  prominent  in  the  early 
hist,  of  the  U.  S.  Various  circumstances  have  been  a.ssigned 
as  its  origin.  But.  whatever  its  proximate  cause,  its  real 
basi.s  must  be  sought  in  divergent  connections  and  interests 
of  long  and  gradual  growth.  Upon  the  accompli.shment  of  the 
Revolurion  and  relaxation  of  the  motives  to  the  .self-denial 
which  alone  had  made  it  possible,  there  were  manv  who  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  consolidate  the  country  under  a  gen. 
national  govt,  powerful  enough  to  permeate  the  whole. 
With  these  the  commercial  classes  generally  sided,  as  did 
also  the  greater  number  of  those  distinguished  by  wealth 
and  social  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  self-sacri- 
fice so  long  practised  had  increased  the  attachment  of  the 
masses  for  independent  local  institutions  and  quickened 
jealousy  of  an  overshadowing  authority.  They  Imputed  to 
the  more  aristocraric  party  a  design  to  subvert  their  liber- 
ties, and  desired  to  retain  the  federal  league  somewhat 
modified.  Out  of  this  conflict  came  the  const.  By  one  of 
those  freaks  of  nomenclature  not  uncommon  in  religion  and 
politics,  those  who  favored  the  consolidation  of  the  States 
mto  one  nation  received  the  name  of  "  Federalists."  while 
the  misnomer  of  "Anti-Federalists"  was  bestowed  upon 
their  opponents.  With  the  administration  of  Washington 
the  F.  came  into  ascendency.  In  1796  they  also  succeeded 
in  electing  Adams  to  the  presidency,  but  in  1800  their  oppo- 
nents, who  had  assumed  the  name  of  "  Republicans."  elected 
Jefferson,  who  announced  as  the  new  policy  "the  support 
of  the  State  govts,  in  all  their  rights  as  the  rhost  competent 
administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest 
bulwark  against  anti-republican  tendencies— the  preserva- 
rion  of  the  gen.  govt.  In  its  whole  constitutional  Aigor  as  the 
sheet-anchor  of  ourpeace  at  homeand  safety  abroad."  The 
power  of  the  F.  was  irretrievably  lost  by  their  action  in  the 
Hartford  Convention,  which  was  called'  to  protest  against 
alleged  neglect  of  X.  Eng.  during  the  war  with  G.  Brit.,  but 
which  fas-tened  upon  them  the  imputarion  of  condemnlntr 
the  war  itself.  The  party,  as  such,  expired  6  yrs.  later  on 
the  election  of  Monroe. 

m.  The  generic  name  of  divers  political  parties  in  Sp.  op- 
posed to  monarchical  govt.,  but  favoring  very  different  sys- 
tems, ranging  from  socialism  to  a  republic  patterned  after 
the  U.  S.  The  term  Federalist  has  also  been  used  at  other 
periods  to  designate  various  prominent  partisans,  particu- 
larly in  Sp.  and  .Sp.  Amer.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  Charles  F.  MacLeax.  LL.D.] 

Federalist  Party.    See  Parties,  Political,  of  U.  S. 

Federa'tlon  [from  the  'LaX..  fcedus.  a  "league  "].  a  union 
of  states  under  a  compact  by  which  the  gen.  or' common 
govt,  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  As  distinguished  from 
a  confederation,  a  F.  Is  a  composite  sovereignty  under  a  su- 
preme govt,  formed  from  attributes  of  sovereignty  relin- 
quished by  the  consrituent  states  or  component  parts  of  the 
new  body  politic.  It  follows,  as  to  domestic  economy,  that 
a  federal  govt,  within  its  proper  sphere  can  act  directly  up>on 
the  individual  citizens  of  the  several  States.  As  to  Inter- 
narional  relations,  it  follows,  further,  that  the  supreme  cen- 
tral power  alone  can  hold  Intercourse  with  foreign  govts., 
which  recognize  only  independent  sovereignties.  Contrari- 
wise, the  several  states  fonning  a  confederation  retain  their 
autonomy  and  sovereignty,  and  can  maintain  all  Inter- 
national relations  not  conflicting  -nith  the  conditions  of  the 
union,  while  the  individual  subject  is  answerable  only  to  his 
o^vn  state  govt.  The  prin.  existing  examples  of  this  form  of 
govt,  are  the  Amer.  republics  and  the  F.  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  In  all  of  these  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  states  is  vested  in  gen.  congs..  which  also 
have  more  or  less  direct  and  controUins  relations  to  the  In- 
dividual subjects.  The  U.  S.  of  Amer.  furnish  the  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  mrnlel  of  a  F.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc  by  Charles  F.  MacLeax.  LL.D.] 

Fee  [Sax.  feh.feoh.  a  "  stijiend  or  reward  :"  L.  L&t.  feodum, 
feudum  :  Scot./t'/;  Yr.Jief].  an  estate  of  inheritance — i.  e. 
an  interest  in  land  which,  on  the  death  cif  the  owner  without 
a  will,  pa.sses  immediately  to  his  heirs.  When  used  without 
any  word  of  descriprion  it  has  the  same  gen.  extent  c>f  mean- 
ing as  the  phra.-^es  "  fee-simple  "  and  "  fee-simple  absolute." 
which  indicate  more  specifically  that  the  estate  is  to  be  en- 
joyed without  any  qualifications  or  restrictions  limiting  the 
indefinite  duratioii  and  absoluteness  of  the  tenure,  and  that 
it  is  indefeasible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  terms  "  qualified 
fee."  "determinable  fee."  etc..  to  be  hereafter  explained. 
A  F.  or  F.-simple  is  the  highest  estate  known  to  the  law.  In 
its  creation  by  deed  at  c<mimon  law  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  word"  "  heir  "  or  "  heirs  "  he  employed  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  grantee,  or  the  only  interest  created 
will  be  a  life  estate.  The  purely  arbitrary  nature  of  this  re- 
quirement has  caused  its  abrogati<m  in  certain  .\mer.  States 
by  statute.  In  wills,  moreover,  and  in  estates  created  under 
the  doctrines  of  Uses,  it  has  never  l"«een  obligatory,  since  in 
these  cases  the  object  of  legal  interpretation  has  been  to 
arrive  at  the  true  intent  of  the  devisor  or  grantor,  and  to 
effectuate  his  real  purposes  without  such  precise  regard  to 
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the  forms  in  wliitli  they  are  couched.  When  a  F.  is  convey- 
ed to  a  corporation  agtrregate  the  word  '"  lieirs  "  is  unneces- 
sary, even  in  a  deed,  since  it  is  not  properly  applicable ;  if 
the  conveyance  be  to  a  corporation  sole,  the  word  ••  succes- 
sors" should  be  substituted.  The  owner  of  a  P.-simple  has 
the  right  of  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  property, 
and  an  unlimited  power  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure. 
Even  if  any  lang.  be  inserted  in  the  conveyance  throuf^h 
which  he  received  his  title  restricting  his  power  of  alienation, 
it  is  void  and  may  be  disregarded.  An  owner  in  F.  may 
transfer  his  entire  estate  to  another,  or  he  may  carve  out  of 
it  any  inferior  estate,  such  as  a  life  estate  or  an  estate  for 
yrs.,  retaining  in  himself  a  reversion  or  creating  a  remainder 
in  a  third  person,  or  he  may  make  any  other  transfer  he  may 
think  desirable.  His  interest  maybe  seized  and  sold  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  either  in  liis  own  lifetime  or  after  his 
death,  in  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  his  heirs. 

Estates  in  F.  inferior  to  a  F. -simple  are  termed  "■  l)ase"  or 
'"qualified"  or  "determinable"  V.—i.  e.  estates  of  iniierit- 
ance  which  are  granted  with  qualifications  or  restrictions 
which  may  cause  their  defeasance.  These  assume  various 
forms.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  P.  ui>o/i  limitalioii,  as  an  estate 
given  to  A  and  his  heirs  until  B  goes  to  Boston.  So  F.  may 
be  granted  upon  condllion.  as  an  estate  to  A  and  his  lieirs  on 
condition  that  he  builds  a  market  upon  the  land  within  8  yrs. 
There  are  also  what  are  styled  estates  upon  antdittoiiul  limi- 
tation, as  an  estate  in  F.  to  A  until  B  goes  to  Boston,  when 
the  estate  is  to  pass  to  C,  some  tliird  person.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  F.  conditional  at  common  law  which  was  after- 
ward modified  by  statute  into  a  peculiar  estate  termed  a  F. 
tail.    (See  Entail.  )  Geokge  Cuase. 

Feejee  Islands.     See  Fi.n  Islands. 

Feliiu'ie  (or  Veliin'Io  Court  [Ger.  FemqevicM  ;  Old 
Gar.  Vthm,  "punishment"],  of  Ger.  They  first  appear  in 
hist,  after  the  expulsion  of  Henry  the  Lion  from  liis  estates 
by  the  Diet  of  A\'urzburg  in  1180.  This  court  was  composed 
of  members  who  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  They  were  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Frelgraf,  or  free  count.  Their  tribunals  were 
either  open  or  secret — the  latter  being  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  more  serious  offences.  The  irresponsible  F.  C.  came  to 
have  a  most  extensive  authority.  In  the  Pact  of  West- 
phalia (1371)  they  were  recognized  as  lawful.  In  14:38  the 
emp.  Albert  II.  attempted  to  suppress  them.  In  1461  many 
nolDles,  prelates,  and  cities  combined  to  resist  their  power. 
In  1495  Maximilian  I.  gave  them  a  new  code,  which  greatly 
reduced  their  authority.  In  1.5b8  their  last  open  court  was 
held  near  C'elle  in  Hanover,  but  in  Westphalia  they  nominal- 
ly existed  until  1811,  holding  secret  meetings,  but  were  sup- 
pressed by  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

Felcli  (Ali-heus),  b.  in  Limerick,  Me.,  Sept.  28, 1806,  grad. 
at  Bowdoin  1827 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Mich.  ;  in  the  State 
legislature  1836-37,  bank  com.  1838-39,  a  .judge  of  the  State 
supreme  court  1842-4.5,  gov.  of  Mich.  1846-17,  U.  S.  Senator 
1847-53,  a  com.  of  Cal.  land  claims  18.53-56.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1864. 

Feld'spar,  or  Fel.spar,  a  term  in  mineralogy  derived 
from  tiieGer.  i^tW.s/w^AC"  field-spar"),  or,  according  to  some, 
from/(?/,v,  a  "rock,"  and  applied  to  a  family  of  minerals  em- 
bracing many  species,  which  crystallize  in  several  systems. 
In  chemical  composition  they  all  agree  in  being  silicates  of 
alumina,  with  silicates  of  other  bases,  either  soda,  potash, 
or  lime.  By  some  authors  the  term  is  restricted  to  1  species, 
the  common  potasli  F.,  or  orthoclase.  Popularly,  the  term 
is  also  api)lied  to  albite,  a  soda  F.,  and  to  labnidorite  and 
t)ligoclase,  soda-lime  F.,  etc.  F.  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  all  granitic  and  of  many  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
form  the  chief  element  of  porphyries  and  volcanic  rocks. 
In  their  decomposition  they  are  the  source  of  clay.  Moon- 
stone and  lapis-lazuli  are  members  of  this  family  valued  iu 
the  arts,  and  F.  is  also  used  as  a  glaze  for  porcelain. 

Fellcls'slnius,  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  ordained  by  the 
enemies  of  the  bp.  Cyprian  while  he  was  absent  in  time  of 
persecution,  between  Feb.  2.50  and  Apr.  251  a.  d.  His  name 
is  given  to  a  short-lived  schism  in  Carthage.  Another  Feli- 
cissimus  was  a  friend  of  Cyprian,  and  the  first  to  suffer  in 
the  Dc<-i;ui  i)iTsecution. 

Fclif'ituN,  Saint,  a  mother  and  a  martyr  put  to  death, 
with  licr  r  suns,  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(161-180  A.  u.).  All  were  arraigned  together  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Publius  the  prefect.  To  the  question  whether  they 
would  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  replied  by  a  firm  refusal,  fear- 
lessly confessing  their  Chr.  faith.  The  of&cer  informed  the 
emp.  of  their  refusal,  and  by  him  they  were  left  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the.iudg(\s  who  ordered  the  sons  to  be  puttodeatli 
by  diverse  punislnnents,  but  the  mother  to  be  beheaded. 
Another  of  the  same  name  suffered  death  for  the  Chr.  faith, 
in  company  with  St.  Pei  petua.  under  Caracalla  (211-217  a.  d.). 
The  2,  who  alike  remained  firm  in  their  refusal  to  offer  sacri- 
fice as  they  were  required,  were  first  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
and  after  having  been  torn  by  them,  were  put  to  death. 

FeFidae  [Felis],  a  family  of  Feraj,  distinguished  by  the 
dentition  (M.  '/,,  P.  M.  V2  or  V2,  C.  Vi,  I.  V«  X  2  =  28  or  30) 
and  form  (cat-like).  It  contains  the  cats,  lions,  tigers,  pan- 
thers, leopards,  Ijnixes,  etc. 

Fe'llx  [Gr.  *^At^|,  Antonius,  a  freedman  of  the  emp. 
Claudius,  whence  he  was  also,  according  to  Suidas,  called 
Claudius,  and  a  brother  of  the  powerful  freedman  Pallas, 
through  whose  influence  with  the  emp.  and  the  empress 
Agripi)ina,  F.  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judiea  in  .52 
A.  D.  It  was  this  F.  to  whom  Lysias  sent  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  before  whom  he  "  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come."  In  a.  d.  60  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Festus. 

Felix  I.,  Saint,  succeeded  Pope  Dionysius  Jan.  5,  269 
A.  D.  In  persecutions  under  Aurelian  was  condemned  to  die, 
but  expired  in  prison  Dec.  30, 274.— Felix  II.,  Pope,  chosen  by 
the  Arians  in  3.55,  during  Liberius's  exile,  on  whose  return  he 
was  expelled  ;  d.  Nov.  22,  36.5,  and  was  canonized.— Felix  HI., 
pope  in  483  a.  ».,  a  native  of  Rome  and  great-grandfather  of 
Gregory  the  Great.    His  condemnation  of  Acsius,  patriarch 


of  Constantinople,  accused  of  heresy  in  484,  caused  the  first 
schism  between  E.  and  W.  chs.  ;  d.  Feb.  24  or  25,  492.— Felix 
IV'.,  pope  .526,  appointed  by  Theodoric.  king  of  the  Goths  ;  d. 
Oct.  .5:%.— Felix  V.,  Pope  or  Antipope.  was  elected  by  the 
Council  of  Bale  Xov.  .5,  1439,  consecrated  July  24,  1440,  but 
renounced  the  pontificate  Apr.  9,  1449.— Felix,  bp.  of  Urgel, 
in  Catalonia,  in  the  8th  century,  promulgated  the  heresy  that 
Christ,  as  man,  was  merely  the  adopted  son  of  God;  was 
deposed  and  banished  about  800,  and  d.  about  818. 

Fel'lali,  plu.  Fellaliiu'  [Ar.  "peasant "],  a  term  des- 
ignating tlie  laboring  class  in  Egypt.  They  are  mostly 
Mohanmiedans,  but  a  few  are  Copts.  Politically  and  socially, 
they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  are  more  numerous 
than  any  other  body  of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  of  mixed 
Coptic.  Ar.,  and  Nubian  stock.  The  name  Feltahin  is  also 
given  to  laboring  classes  of  other  Mohammedan  countries. 

Fellat'alis,  Fou'lahs,  or  Fella'iil,  a  Mohammedan 
people  of  W.  Soudan  in  Afr.,  remarkable  for  their  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  religious  zeal.  They  have  many 
tribes,  several  shades  of  color  and  varieties  of  form,  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  they  have  blended  with  various 
sul)ject-races.  They  cultivate  Mohammedan  learning  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

Fel'lenberg,  von  (Phillipp  Emmanuel),  b.  in  Berne, 
Switz.,  June  27,  1771 :  studied  at  Colmar  and  Tubingen,  and  a 
\isit  to  Paris  just  after  Robespierre's  death  convinced  him 
that  a  better  public  education  was  necessarv.  He  opposed 
the  Fr.  in  their  occupation  of  Svvitz.,  for  which  he  was  ban- 
ished, but  after  his  return  was  emploj'ed  in  important  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  military  offices.  He  founded  in  1799 
his  famous  educational  and  manual-labor  establishment  at 
Ilofwyl.  in  which  he  invested  all  his  large  fortune.  In  1807 
he  established  a  scientific  dept.,  and  in  1808  a  normal  school 
and  an  agricultural  inst.,  where  scientific  agriculture  was 
taught  and  practised  and  farming-implements  manufact- 
ured. Children  of  all  ages,  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  re- 
ceived. The  wife  and  9  children  of  F.  assisted  him  m  his 
work.     D.  Nov.  21,  1844. 

Fel'lowes  (Robert),  b.  in  Norfolk.  Eng..  1770,  grad.  at 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ox.:  entered  the  Anglican  priesthood,  which 
he  afterward  abandoned.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Lond.  Univ.  His  peculiar  views  are  set  fortli  in  his  Ee- 
ligioii  of  the  I'idverse.    D.  1847. 

Fel'lows  (Sir  Charles),  b.  at  Nottingham,  Eng.,  1799: 
made  four  expeditions  into  Asia  Minor ;  collected  the  Lycian 
Marbles,  now  in  the  Brit.  Museum :  was  knighted  in  1845. 
Wrote  JoiinuU>i  of  his  expeditions,  and  the  Xanthian  Marble^, 
etc.     D.  Nov.  8,  1860. 

Fel'Iowslilp,  in  the  univs.  of  Ox..  Cambridge,  Durham, 
and  Dublin,  a  position  held  by  the  fellows  (socii)  of  a  par- 
ticular coll.  They  were  originally  poor  students  (chiefly  of 
divinity)  who  received  the  income  of  the  F.  as  a  means  of 
support,  but  when  they  obtained  a  sufficient  benefice,  or  be- 
came owners  of  property  beyond  a  certain  amount,  or  by 
marriage  signified  their  abandonment  of  the  Ch.,  they  lost 
the  F.  The  fellows  of  certain  Amer.  colls,  are  simply  trustees 
who  manage  the  l)usiness-affairs  of  their  coll. 

Felou.     See  Whitlow,  by  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  M.  D. 

Fel'ony.  Under  the  Eng.  common  law  all  grades. of 
criminal  offences  have,  from  an  early  period,  been  di\'ided 
into  2  great  classes,  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  The  com- 
mission of  offences  of  greater  criminality  was  attended  with 
a  forfeiture  of  the  wrong-doer's  lands,  goods,  or  both,  and 
all  crimes  thus  punished  were  included  under  the  compre- 
hensive designation />to/(y.  Death  was  in  a  large  numl)er  of 
instances  sujieradded  to  forfeiture,  but  was  not  a  distin- 
guishing characteri.stic  of  this  grade  of  offence.  In  the  Eng. 
law  at  the  present  day  forfeiture  as  a  gen.  punishment  for 
crime  has  been  abolished,  but  crimes  classed  as  F.  before 
this  change  in  the  law  are  still  so  designated,  unless  an  act 
of  Pari,  has  changed  the  grade  of  particular  offences.  In 
the  U.  S.,  wliere  tne  nature  and  punishment  of  crimes  are 
generally  determined  by  statutory  provisions,  there  is  no 
universally  recognized  meaning  given  to  the  word  "  felony." 
Some  States  employ  it  to  designate  crimes  invohing  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  penalty,  but  making  the  penalty  of  a  different 
character  from  that  by  which  its  meaning  was  originally  de- 
termined. Thus,  in  N.  Y.  any  offence  punishable  by  death 
or  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  is  a  F.  In  a  few  States 
the  iise  of  the  term  is  entirely  discarded,  and  if  it  be  em- 
ployed at  all  in  legal  proceedings,  it  is  without  deflniteness 
and  precision  of  meaning. 

Felspar.     See  Feldspar. 

Felt  [kindred  to  (ir.  -n-lAos,  "felt"],  a  stuff  composed  of 
wool,  fur,  or  hair,  of  which  the  fibres  are  so  entangled  and 
interlaced  that  they  cannot  readily  be  separated.  It  has 
long  been  known  in  the  East,  and  the  nomads  of  the  desert 
largely  occupy  tents  of  F.  M'aste  wool  is  largely  employed 
for  felting.  It  is  first  deprived  oi  its  oil,  then  carded  and 
placed  in  a  machine,  where  it  is  kept  wet  with  hot  water 
and  sul)jected  to  a  process  of  beating,  by  wiiich  the  fibres 
are  nuuie  to  move  upon  each  other  until  the  interlocking  of 
their  serrations  and  the  curling  of  the  fibre  itself  unite  the 
whole  into  a  compact  sheet  of  F.  The  fulling  of  cloth  is 
but  a  partial  felting  of  wool  already  woven. 

Felt  (Rev.  Joseph  Barlow).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Dec.  22, 1789,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1813  :  was  pastor  at  Sharon 
and  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  1821-;i4.  In  1846  he  completed  the 
classification  and  binding  of  the  archives  of  the  State  of 
Mass.  He  was  pres.  of  the  N.  Eng.  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Society  1850- .53.  and  held  other  offices  in  kindred  insts. 
Wrote  ErckdMtical  Hist,  of  X.  Eng.     D.  Sept.  8,  1869. 

Fel'toii  (Cornelius  Conway),  LL.D.,  a  scholar  and  au 
thor,  b.  at  W.  Newbui-y,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807,  grad.  at  Harvard 
1H27 ;  taught  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1829  was  Lat.  tutor  at  Harvard,  in  18:30  (^r.  tutor.  In  18:32 
he  became  Eliot  prof,  of  Gr.  there,  and  was  inaugurated  its 
pres.  1860.  Among  his  literary  works  are  Homer  ivith  Eng. 
Notes,  eds.  of  several  Gr.  dramatists,  translations  of  Menzel's 
Ger.  Lit.  and  Guyofs  Earth  and  Man.  a  Life  of  Gen.  Eaton, 
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and  Familiar  Lttfers  from  Europe.    He  assisted  Loii^rfellow  ' 
in  preparing  the  I'Oi'ti  and  I^try  of  Kuroi>t.  and  coutnbnted 
to  periodicals;  was  a  member  of  the  Mass.  hoard  of  edn- 
ration.  ivirent  of  the  iSndthsonian  Inst.,  and  member  of  the 
Amer,  .\cad.  of  Arts  and  St'iencos.     1).  Feb.  -Hi.  l!SO".i. 

Fel'toii  i\ViLH.\M  II.),  b.  in  Oslotliorpe  eo.,  (ia.,  June  19, 
l.Sia,  srad.  at  the  State  I'niv.  in  1S4',',  and  at  the  Med.  Coll.  in 
Auirusta  in  1S44;  did  not  practise  his  profession,  but  settled 
in  Cass  c^).,  enira^iu?  in  farminij  and  planting;,  and  devotinsr 
much  interest  to  the  aflfaii-s  of  the  M.  E.  C'h.  :  was  elected  to 
the  State  leirislature  in  1851  on  the  famous  Ga.  platform : 
opposed  the  policy  of  secession  in  1801,  but  went  with  Ids 
State  when  she  adopted  that  cause  :  was  y\.  C.  1874,  and  re- 
elected in  187t;.  Alex.\sder  H.  Stephens. 

Fences,  Law  of.  At  common  law,  land-t)\\niei's  were 
under  no  obliiration  to  build  and  maintain  F.  between  their 
premises  and  those  of  ad.iacent  owners.  Trespasses  by 
cattle  and  other  animals  were  to  be  prevented,  not  by 
means  of  F..  but  by  a  duty  imposed  upon  each  owner  of 
animals  to  keep  them  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  estate, 
and  to  take  precautions  asrainst  their  enterinsj  uiH)n  a 
neighbor's  premises.  If  cattle  should  escape  and  do  injury 
to  another's  land,  their  ownier  would  be  liable  in  an  action 
for  damages.  The  obligation  to  build  F.  might,  however, 
be  assumed  by  contract  or  imposed  by  prescription,  as  if  a 
land-owner  should  keep  up  F.  upon  his  property  for  20  yrs. 
to  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor.  At  the  present  day  the  mat- 
ter of  fence-building  is  generally  regulated  to  some  extent 
by  statute,  both  in  Eng.  and  in  this  country.  The  duties  im- 
posed upon  R.  R.  companies  to  maintain  F.  along  the  line 
of  their  routes  are  particularly  minute  and  exacting. 

Ken'olng  [formerly  called  "the  fence."'  a  contraction  of 
defence].  Combat  with  the  sword  is  "as  old  as  the  hist,  of  the 
human  race.  The  Rom.  soldier  was  a  carefully  instnicted 
swordsman,  but  aided  by  the  shield.  F.,  the  art  of  handling 
the  small-sword  with  skill  in  attack  and  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, relying  upon  it  as  a  means  of  defence,  came  into 
use  after  armor  and  the  shield  ceased  to  be  worn.  It  was 
in  Italy  during  the  religious  wars  of  Charles  V.,  under  a  con- 
dition of  society  which  rendered  life  particularly  insecure, 
that  the  small-sword  or  rapier  was  adopted  and  habitually 
worn  by  military  and  state  officei-s,  and  generally  l)y  all  men 
whose  position  in  society  or  whose  occupatif)n  permitted  it. 
Then  and  there  its  skilful  use  was  found  essential,  and  F. 
at  that  period  and  long  subsequently  was  considered  a 
necessary  art.  The  Its.  were  the  instructors  of  the  ait,  first 
in  Sp.  and  afterward  in  !•>.,  where,  during  the  last  century, 
F.  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  small-sword,  when  once  it  came  into  use,  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  fairest  weapon  for  duelling :  and  though  to  the 
custom  of  wearing  it  may  be  charged  the  disposition  to 
indulge  in  %iolence,  many  desperate  encounters  in  which 
innocent  persons  sometimes  suffered,  and  the  loss  of  valu- 
able lives,  it  must  be  said  that  the  practice  of  duelling, 
which  had  pre\iously  been  so  conducted  that  every  unfair 
advantage  was  taken  and  allowed,  and  with  a  revolting  dis- 
play of  ferocious  passions,  was  greatly  humanized  by  the 
refinement  introduced  by  the  rules  and  art  of  F.  Skill  wth 
the  sword  is  practically  of  advantage  to  those  upon  whom 
falls  the  duty  of  the  national  defence,  to  enalile  them  to 
use  loyally  the  weapon  they  alone  are  required  to  wear. 
But  as  the  sword  is  no  longer  generally  worn,  and  is  not, 
among  Eng.-speaking  peoples,  used  in  "duelling,  adroitness 
in  its  use  may  no  longer  he  feared  as  likely  to  create  a  fond- 
ness for  contention :  and  F.  may  be  and  is  now  resorted 
to  as  an  enjoyable  and  healthful  recreation  and  as  a  certain 
means  of  physical  development.  As  an  exercise  it  is  void 
of  danger,  gives  no  occasion  for  rudeness,  calls  for  no  over- 
exertion, yet  brings  into  active  and  graceful  play  every 
muscle  of  the  body,  and  demands  the  eager  and  unremitting 
attention  of  every  faculty. 

A  distinguished  Fi'.  authority  on  the  art  of  F.  declares 
that  a  swordsman,  on  crossing  blades  with  an  antagonist 
and  before  closing  in  combat,  must  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
intellectual  and  phys.  powers  of  his  adversary,  so  as  to 
judge  of  the  employment  he  will  likely  make  of  them,  and 
decide  by  the  first  few  movements  of  his  weapon  if  he  is  a 
man  of  nerve  or  one  that  may  be  intimidated  or  confused  ; 
observe  on  the  instant  if  his  guard  is  faulty,  and  what  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  it ;  discover  by  feints  his  natural 
parry,  and  by  his  attitude  and  aspect  whether  his/i>;Ye  is  the 
attack  or  defence  :  if  he  will  pn)bably  rush  in.  trusting  all 
to  strength  and  audacity :  and  of  whose  attack  signal  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  if  anticipated,  or  contend  warily  with 
the  skill  of  one  accustomed  to  F.,  and  must  therefore  be 
attacked  with  caution.  This,  so  true  in  mortal  combat, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  fencers  to  secure  the  best  advan- 
tages from  the  use  of  foils  as  an  exercise.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ■T.y  Univ.  Ct/c,  by  Col.  J.  C  Kelton.] 

Feiielou  (Fr.^s^ois  Salignac  de  la  JIotte),  Fr.  abp. 
and  author,  h.  at  the  chateau  de  Fenelon  Aug.  6,  1651 ; 
went  to  the  Univ.  of  Cahors  in  106.3,  and  then  to  the  Coll. 
of  Plessis  :  thence  to  the  Sem.  of  Sulpice,  and  received  holy 
orders  about  187.5.  In  1078  was  superior  of  the  order  of 
Nouvelles  Catholiques.  for  the  instruction  of  new  converts. 
In  1686,  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Poitou  to  convert  I^ots.  Was  pre- 
ceptor to  the  duke  of  Burgundv  in  1089,  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  in  1690,  and  to  the  duke  of  Berri  in  1093.  In  the 
same  yr.  he  became  a  member  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  Was  ap- 
pointed abp.  of  Cambiay  169.i,  and  became  the  friend  and 
defender  of  Mme.  Ouyon.  Bossuet  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic  in  1697.  and  in  1099  F.,  ha\ing  in  vain  appealed  to  the 
pope,  signed  his  renunciation  of  Mme.  (iuyon's  doctrines. 
The  writings  of  F.  are  numerous :  his  most  noted  work  is 
2>.*  Avenfiirej<  fie  TUernaqw     D.  Jan.  7.  1715. 

Fenestel'la,  a  genus  of  fossil  bryozoans,  of  which  many 
species  have  been  obtained  from  the  palaeozoic  rocks.  They 
usually  have  the  form  of  a  calcareous  network,  of  which  the 
meshes  are  often  quadrangular,  resembling  little  windows. 


whence  the  name.  The  threads  of  the  network  are  porif- 
erous. The  corallum  of  F.  often  grows  in  a  broad,  ribbon- 
like frond,  wound  round  and  radiating  from  a  central  axis. 

Feiiestella,  a  Lat.  historian  who  flourished  under  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius,  since,  according  to  the  statement  of  Je- 
rome, he  d.  a.  d.  21.  Nothing  further  is  known  positively 
of  his  life.  Wrote  a  work  entitled  Annates,  which  supplied 
to  Plutarch  materials  for  some  of  the  statements  in  his 
Lire.'^  of  distinguished  Roms.     Only  fragments  remain. 

Fe'iiian,  a  name  first  applied  in  the  early  hist,  of  Scot, 
and  Ire.  to  a  tribe  of  warriors  noted  for  their  prowess. 
Finn  MacCumhail  was  their  most  famous  chief.  According 
to  Irish  annals,  he  d.  about  285  a.  d.  So  great  was  his  renown 
that  these  Gaelic  warriors  were  henceforth  called  Feinne, 
Fiana,  or  Fenians.  Their  deeds  form  the  theme  of  many 
poems  and  legendary  tales  in  Celtic  lit.,  and  are  also  com- 
memorated by  various  names  in  Scotch  and  Irish  topogra- 
phy. In  early  Irish  lusts,  they  are  represented  as  an  estab- 
lished militia,  whose  duty  it  was  "'to  defend  the  country 
against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  to  support  the  right 
and  succession  of  their  kings,  and  to  be  ready,  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  for  any  surprise  or  emergency  of  state." 
With  the  rise  of  monasticism  the  anc.  order  disappeared, 
but  Film  and  his  F.,  and  especially  his  two  sons,  Gergus  and 
Oisin  (the  Scot.  Ossian),  long  remained  to  the  Gaelic  imagi- 
nation what  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  to  the  Cymric. 

In  1859  the  name  was  applied  to  an  organization  of  Irish- 
men that  was  foi-med  in  Amer.  and  G.  Brit,  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Ire.  The  organization  was  constituted  on 
republican  principles.  haAing  its  social,  dist.,  and  State  cir- 
cles, and  its  cong.,  in  which  was  vested  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  and  the  choice  of  the  chief  executive  ofii- 
cer.  The  fii'st  F.  cong.  met  in  Chicago  in  l8e;J :  the  order, 
however,  did  not  attract  much  attention  until  its  second 
cong..  in  Cin.  in  1865.  It  then  became  very  popular  among 
the  Irish  :  80,000.  it  was  said,  belonging  to  it  in  the  U.  S.  In 
1866  several  attempts  were  made  by  the  F.  in  this  country 
to  invade  the  Brit,  provs.,  but  all,  except  2.  were  frustrated 
by  the  U.  S.  authorities.  The  2  companies  of  F.  who  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Canadian  frontier  were  speedily 
driven  back,  and  most  of  those  who  returned  were  taken 
prisoners  by  U.  S.  authorities  and  sent  on  parole  to  their 
homes.  During  the  following  yr.  there  was  a  number  of  F. 
riots  in  G.  Brit.,  but  all  were  soon  quelled,  and  some  of  the 
rioters  executed.  From  that  period  the  F.  excitement  rap- 
idly subsided.  Divisions  occurred  in  the  organization,  the 
masses  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  many  of  the 
wrongs  of  Ire.  which  they  sought  to  redress  were  abolished 
by  legislation.  L.  Clark  Seelye. 

Fen'iiec,  Cer'do,  or  Zerda,  Megalotk  cerdo,  a  small 
fox-like  animal  of  N.  and  Central  Afr..  of  the  family  of  Can- 
idte  or  dogs,  the  only  representative  of  a  very  pecuHar  genus 
named  Meqalotis,  so  called  from  its  large  ears.  Its  habits 
resemble  those  of  the  true  foxes.  Its  fur  is  highly  prized  by 
the  Afrs. 

Feii'nel  \XAi.  foeniculum,  dim.  of foenum,  "  hay."  from  its 
finely  divided  leaves],  a  genus  (Fo'nicultrm)  of  umbelliferous 
herbs,  closely  allied  to  Anetkinn.  the  dill  genus.  The  com- 
mon F..  sweet  F..  and  Fcfnicidum  officinale  of  Europe  (the  fii"st 
cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  also)  are  raised  extensively  for  their 
seeds,  a  pleasant,  warm  aromatic.  Among  the  popular  su- 
perstitions there  is  a  belief  that  he  who  sows  F.-seed  sows 
soiTOW.  "Small  F."  is  the  Xic/e/la  saliva  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  "love-in-a-mist"  of  our  gardens,  a  small  herb 
sometimes  used  in  cookery  and  nied. 

Fen'ner  (AnTHrR),  b.  at  Pro\idence.  R.  I.,  hi  1745.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  K.  1.,  and 
afterward  gov.  1789-18<35.    D.  Oct.  15,  1805. 

Fenner  (James),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  1771,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1789;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  1805-07,  gov.  of  R.  I.  1807-11,  also  1824-31  and  1844-45. 
D.  Apr.  17.  1846. 

Fen'toa  (FentonvUle  P.  C),  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  about 
50  m.  X.  W.  of  Detroit,  on  R.  R.  It  has  a  Bap.  sem.  and  an 
Epis.  high  school.     Pop.  1870.  2353;  1880.  21.52. 

Fentou  (Reuben  E.).  legislator,  b.  at  CaiToll.  X.  Y..  July 
11.  1819.  ed.  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  Fredonia  acads. ;  studied 
law,  and  became  a  merchant.  He  was  rep.  in  Cong,  from 
Dec.  1857  to  Mar.  1805,  gov.  of  X.  Y.  from  1805  to  1809,  and 
then  U.  S.  Senator  from  X.  Y.,  being  elected  in  1809. 

Fentonvllle,  Mich.    See  Fextox. 

Fen'ugreek  iLaX. fivni/m  Gracum,  "Greek hay." because 
it  is  used  in  the  Levant  and  in  Asia  as  a  forage-plant],  a 
name  given  to  the  Tr^f|OntUaf^nllm  Gi\fc>im  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  leguminous  annual  herbs  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, resembling  clover.  The  above  species  is  cidtivated  in 
Fr.  and  Ger.  for  its  seeds,  which  are  ground  into  an  oily, 
mucilaginous  meal,  much  used  in  farriery  as  a  vehicle  for 
drugs.  They  were  once  valued  in  med.,  but  are  now  only 
employed  in  poultices,  etc. 

Feii'wick  (Benedict  J.\  b.-in  St.  Mary's  co..  Md.,  Sept. 
.3. 1782  ;  joined  the  Jesuits  :  pres.  of  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C.  ; 
hi  1825  became  R.  Cath.  bp.  of  Boston.    D.  Aug.  11,  1840. 

Fenwick  (Edward),  D.  D.,  first  R.  Cath.  bp.  of  Cin.,  b. 
in  Md.  1708:  became  bp.  in  1822.    D.  Oct.  6,  1832. 

FeoflT'iiieiit,  a  mode  of  conveyance  of  landed  property, 
formerly  in  use  in  the  Eng.  law.  by  which  land  or  other 
corporeal  hereditaments  were  transferred  by  one  pei-son 
called  a /rt?/fo/-  to  another  called  afeofte.  An  actual  deliv- 
ei-y  of  the  land  was  made  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  known  as 
liver//  of  fti:in—i.  t.  a  delivery  of  the  possession  of  the  land 
by  taking  the  feoffee  upon  or  near  it  and  directly  investing 
him  with  the  ownership  and  occupation.  When  the  parties 
entered  upon  the  land  the  livery  was  said  to  be  in  deed,  and 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  the  feoffor  handed  to  the 
feoffee  a  clod  or  turf  or  a  twig  or  bough  as  a  symbol  of  ac- 
tual investiture,  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  words  of 
transfer.  When  the  delivery  was  made  in  sight  only  of  the 
land,  the  livery  was  said  to  be  i«  law  ;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  transfer  effectual  the  feofifee  had  to  make  an  actual 
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entry  during  the  feoffor's  life.  Conveyance  by  F.  was  for  a 
long  period  in  Eng.  hist,  the  only  ordinarj'  method  of  trans- 
fer of  land  in  possession.  It  has  been  entirely  superseded 
by  more  convenient  methods.  The  mode  or  conveyance 
now  in  use  is  by  deed. 

Fe'rae  Natu'rae  [Lat.  "of  a  wild  nature"'],  a  legal 
term  used  to  designate  .such  animals  as  are  naturally  of  a 
wild  disposition,  as  bears,  foxes,  deer,  pigeons,  wild-geese, 
etc.  Property  in  domestic  animals  is  alisohite.  or  indefeasi- 
ble, while  in  animals  F.N.  it  is  only  qualitieii— ?.  e.  the  right 
of  property  only  continues  to  exist  as  lung  as  the  animals 
are  reclaimed  from  their  savage  or  wild  condition,  and 
ceases  when  they  return  to  it.  When  animals  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  if  once  restored  to  their  freedom  they  would 
never  retura  of  themselves  to  their  owner,  his  owniership 
of  them  can  continue  only  so  long  as  he  keeps  them  con- 
fined. Wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie  would  be  of  this  char- 
acter. But  if  animals  naturally  wild  have  become  so  tamed 
that  if  suffered  to  escape  or  roam  at  large  they  have  a  habit 
or  disposition  of  returning  {auimum  rerertendi),  a  qualified 

Property  in  them  continues  so  long  as  this  habit  is  found  to 
ave  a  controlling  influence.  But  if  they  stray  and  remain 
absent,  it  is  lawful  for  any  stranger  to  take  them  as  his  own 
property.  The  o\\mer  of  such  animals  will  in  some  instances 
be  liable  for  their  acts.  A  distinction  is  to  be  taken  be- 
tween animals  that  are  not  and  those  that  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  do  mischief.  In  cases  of  the  first  class  the  owner 
is  not  in  general  responsible  for  injuries  done  by  his  ani- 
mals, unless  he  is  shown  to  have  special  knowledge  of  some 
vicious  propensity.  This  knowledge  is  technicalh'  called 
Bcunter,  and  must  be  alleged  in  an  action,  and  proved. 
This  proof  woidd  not  be  necessary  if  the  animals  were  tres- 
passing on  the  land  of  another.  The  owner  in  that  case  is 
liable  for  acts  done  in  the  course  of  the  trespass.  When  the 
animal  belongs  to  the  second  class,  and  is  naturally  in- 
cHned  to  do  mischief,  no  proof  of  knowledge  is  requisite, 
as  the  owner  is  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  its  vicious 
propensities.  George  Chase. 

Fer  de  Lance  [Fr.  "lance-head"],  Vraspedocephalus 
lanceolatus,  a  much  dreaded  venomous  sei-pent  of  the  family 


Fer  (!e  Lance. 
Crotalidae.  of  the  W.  I.  and  S.  Amer.,  especially  abundant 
in  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique.    It  is  from  5  to  8  ft.  long.    It 
gives  no  warning  of  its  attack. 

Fer'dinand  tlie  Just,  king  of  Aragon,  was  co-regent 
of  Castile  and  Leon  near  the  close  of  1406 ;  became  king 
1412 ;  defeated  and  imprisoned  the  count  of  L'rgel  1413.  D. 
Apr.  2.  1416. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emp.  of  Aus.,  eldest  son  of  Francis  I., 
emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  Apr.  19,  1793;  took  the  throne  Mar.  2,  1835, 
but  was  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Metternich,  his  prime 
minister.  On  Dec.  2,  1848,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  Fi-ancis 
Joseph,  the  present  emp.,  after  having  repeatedly  fled  from 
Vienna  during  the  revolutionary  agitations  of  that  yr.  D. 
June  29.  187.5. 

Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and 
emp.  of  the  Roms.,  b.  at  Alcala,  Sp.,  Mar.  10, 150.3,  was  made 
king  of  Bohemia  Feb.  24,  1.527,  of  Hungary  Oct.  28,  1.527,  and 
of  the  Roms.  Jan.  15,  15;31.  Took  the  title  of  emp.  when  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  abdicated,  near  the  end  of  Sept.  15.56. 
Recognized  as  emp.  by  the  electors  at  Frankfort  Mar.  12, 
15.58,  was  forbidden  to  take  the  title  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  In 
1562  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  D.  July 
2.5,  I.5(>4. 

Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and 
emp.  of  tile  Koms.,  b.  July  9,  1.578,  was  crowTied  king  of  Bo- 
hemia July  29.  1617.  The  Bohemian  states  deposed  him 
Aug  19,  1619,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Fi-ederick,  elector- 
palatine.  Had  been  crowned  king  of  Hungarv  July  1,  1618, 
and  was  elected  Rom.  emp.  Aug.  28,  1619.  Frederick  was 
defeated  by  F.'s  army  at  Prague,  Nov.  8,  1620,  and  in  162;J 
the  Bavarian  duke  received  the  Palatinate.  In  1624  the  im- 
perial gen.,  Wallenstein,  defeated  the  armies  of  another 
Prot.  league  which  had  been  formed  against  F.,  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  at  its  liead.  Dec.  1625  and  Nov.  1627  F.  re- 
signed the  crowns  of  Hungarv  and  Bohemia  to  his  son, 
Ferdinand  III.  In  16:30-32  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe.,  with 
Fr.  and  Venice,  invaded  (ier.,  and  gained  important  suc- 
cesses, although  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  Nov.  1(>W,  the  Swe. 
monarch  was  slain.  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  directing  the 
league  after  the  death  of  Gu.sta\iis  Adoliihus,  F.  was  more 
fortunate,  made  peace  with  some  of  the  allies,  and  procured 
the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as  king  uf  the  Roms.  D. 
Feb.  15,  16:37. 

Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and 
emp.  of  the  Roms.,  b.  July  20,  1608,  and  became  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  Dec.  8,  162,5,  and  Nov.  25,  1627. 
Gained  the  battle  of  Ntirdlingen,  in  the  contest  of  his 
father  (Ferdinand  II.)  against  tlie  Swedes  and  their  allies, 
Sept.  6, 16:34  ;  was  made  king  of  the  Roms.  Dec.  22,  1636,  and 
became  emp.  in  lf>37.  In  1*J48  he  signed  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, guaranteeing  religious  liberty.    D.  Apr.  2,  16.57. 


Ferdinand  I.  (the  Great),  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
married  Dona  Sancha  of  Leon,  and  was  named  king  of  Cas- 
tile in  1033.  succeeding  to  throne  in  10:35,  crowned  king  of 
Leon  June  22, 1038.  Invaded  Port.  1044  and  1045.  In  1046-49 
he  warred  against  the  Moors.  On  Sept.  3,  1054.  he  defeated 
Garcia  III.,  king  of  NavaiTC.  near  Burgos  ;  in  1063  conquered 
Mohammed  ben  Abad,  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his  3 
sons  in  1064.  Forced  the  kings  of  Saragossa  and  Toledo  to 
become  his  tributaries  in  106.5.     D.  Dec.  27,  1065. 

Ferdinand  III.,  the  Saint,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
son  of  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  Berengaria.  queen  of 
Castile,  succeeding  in  Castile,  on  his  mother's  abdication, 
Aug.  31, 1217,  and  in  Leon  in  12:30 ;  he  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Baeza,  took  Cordova  and  .Seville,  and  made  the  kings  of 
Granada  and  Murcia  his  tributaries.  D.  May  30,  1252,  and 
was  canonized  1671. 

Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  Cath- 
olic, b.  at  Sos,  Sp.,  Mar.  10,  1452,  married  Isabella  of  Castile 
Oct.  18,  1469.  Sp.  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Castile. 
Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Granada,  the  last  held  by  the  Moors. 
On  the  death  of  Isabella's  brother,  Henry  IV.,"F.  was  pro- 
claimed king,  with  her  as  queen,  Dec.  13,  1474.  In  Jan.  1479 
F.  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  in  Aragon.  In  1480  he  es- 
tablished the  Inquisition  at  Seville,  and  subsequently  per- 
mitted its  establishment  in  Aragon.  Began  his  wars  with 
the  Moors  for  the  possession  of  Granada  1482.  and  on  Jan. 
6,  1492,  with  Isabella  he  entered  Granada  in  triumph.  The 
same  yr.  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews 
from  his  dominions.  This  yr.  also  Isabella  furnished  to 
Christopher  Columbus  2  vessels  in  his  fleet  of  .3,  with  which 
he  discovered  San  Salvador.  In  1493  F.  reacquired  Roussil- 
lon  and  Cerdagne  from  Charles  \^II.  of  Fr.  In  1497  he  pro- 
moted the  expedition  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  By  1500  the  Sp. 
conquest  of  Naples  was  complete  ;  by  1501  every  Moor  had 
been  expelled  from  the  kingdom  or  was  compelled  to  be 
Vjaptized.  In  Oct.  1511  he  joined  the  "  Holy  League "'  against 
Fr.  ;  and  Jean  d'Alhret.  king  of  Navaixe,  having  leagued 
himself  with  the  Fi-.  monarch,  F.  invaded  his  dominions, 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  in  1512  subjugated  that 
kingdom,  thus  finally  uniting  Aragon,  Castile,  Granada,  and 
Navarre  under  one  sway.    I).  Jan.  2:3, 1516. 

Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  b.  in  142.5,  was  legiti- 
mized by  Pope  Eugene  IV..  and  crowned  king  in  June  14.58. 
In  a  short  time  his  subjects  incited  John  of  Anjou  to  take 
the  throne,  but  F.  defeated  him  at  Troia  Aug.  18, 1462.  and  be- 
came master  of  the  kingdom  in  1463.  In  i486  the  barons  of 
Naples  revolted.    F.  having  made  peace  with  them  on  Aug. 

11,  treacherously  arrested  and  massacred  them  Aug.  13. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  Xlll.. 
June  29,  1489.  but  made  peace  with  the  pope  in  May  1492. 
D.  Jan.  25.  1494. 

Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naples,  and  I.  of  the  Two 
Sics.,  b.  at  Naples  Jan.  12,  1751,  and  succeeded,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  bis  father,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  throne  of  Sp.  Oct. 
5,  1759.  In  1767  he  expelled  the  Jesuits ;  in  1792  joined  the 
first  coalition  against  Fr.,  but  in  1796  purchased  peace.  In 
Nov.  1798,  a  secret  alliance  having  been  formed  against  Fr.. 
the  Neapolitan  army  marched  to  Rome,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Fr.  The  king  and  queen  fled  to  Sic,  but  during  the 
same  yr.  were  restored  to  power  by  the  successes  of  the 
allies.  Mar.  28, 1801,  F.  made  peace  with  Fr.,  but  in  Sept. 
1805  joined  a  third  coalition  against  her.  In  the  end  of  that 
yr.  he  was  deprived  of  Naples  by  Nap.,  and  retired  to  Sic. 
under  Eng.  protection.  In  Jan.  1812  he  resigned  his  author- 
ity in  favor  of  bis  son  Francis,  but  on  Nap.'s  fall  he  was  re- 
stored. In  Dec.  1816  or  1817  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Two  Sics.,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (1820-21)  was 
threatened  with  a  fresh  revolt  of  his  subjects,  annulled  their 
const.,  and  entered  Naples,  supported  by  the  Aus.  armv, 
May  15.  1S21.     D.  Jan.  3.  18'25. 

Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Port.,  b.  at  Coimbra  Feb.  27. 
1.^40,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Jan.  18,  1.367.  In  1.369  claimed 
Castile,  but  was  defeated  by  Henry  II.,  and  compelled  to 
make  peace  in  1.371.  The  war  being  renewed,  a  hke  issue 
ensued  in  1373.  Again  warred  witli  Castile,  assisted  by 
Edmund,  duke  of  Cambridge,  in  1:381.    D.  Oct.  20,  i:383. 

Ferdinand  VI.,  king  of  Sp.  (the  Wise),  b.  at  Madrid 
Sept.  23,  1713,  or  Apr.  10,  1712,  and  succeeded  his  father. 
Philip  v.,  Aug.  10,  1746.  Acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  June  28.  1748.    D.  Aug.  10,  17.59. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Sp.,  b.  at  St.  Ildefonso  Oct. 
1.3,  1784 ;  proclaimed  prince  of  Asturias  and  heir  to  the 
crown  1790.  On  the  abdication  of  his  father  (Mar.  19,  1808) 
he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
May  1,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  chateau  of  Valen(,-ay.  In  Mar. 
1814  was  liberated,  and  in  May  annulled  the  Sp.  const,  and 
dissolved  the  Cortes.  The  Fr.  having  invaded  Sp.  Apr.  1823, 
F.  was  declared  incapable  by  the  Cortes,  and  a  regency  was 
appointed  on  June  11,  but  he  was  restored  on  Sept.  28.  D. 
Sept.  27.  18:3:3. 

Ferdinand  II.,  of  the  Two  Sics.  (Kixg  Bomba),  b.  Jan. 

12,  1810,  succeeded  his  father.  Francis  I.,  in  1830.  The  hist, 
of  his  reign  is  a  catalogue  of  conspiracies,  rebellions,  execu- 
tions. His  reckless  bombardment  of  Messina,  Sept.  2-7, 1848, 
won  him  his  shameful  title.    D.  May  22,  1859. 

Fer'gus  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn., 
176  m.  N.  W.  of  Minneapolis,  on  Otter  Tail  River,  in  a  lum- 
ber region.     It  has  fine  water-power.     Pop.  1880,  1635. 

Fer'guson  (Adam),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Logierait,  Scot.,  June 
20,  1723:  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  read  di^^nity  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  ordained  in  1745  ;  became  Gaelic  chaplain  in  42d 
regiment :  prof,  of  natural  philos.  at  Edinburgh  1759-64.  prof, 
of  moral  philos.  1764-84 :  was  one  of  the  coms.  sent  in  1778 
to  the  U.  S.  to  effect  a  peace.  Wrote  Hist,  of  Civii  ISociedj. 
Moral  and  PoUthal  Science,  etc.    D.  Feb.  ^.  1816. 

Ferguson  (Jamesi,  F.  R.  S.,  astron.  and  mechanician,  b. 
in  Banffshire,  Scot.,  1710.  His  mechanical  genius  was  de- 
vel(  )i)ed  at  a  very  early  age  by  investigation  into  the  wheel 
and  axle  and  the  construction  of  a  wooden  clock  and  watch 
which  were  good  timekeepers.     He  spent  several  yrs.  in 
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Ediubursh.  and  in  1743  went  to  Lond. :  in  1748  commenced 
lecturing  upon  astron.  and  mechs.  r  elected  a  F.  R.  S.  I7(>i: 
member  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society  1770.  Wrote 
i<livnoi)i!/  Ej-plaintil  and  Lxcturtx  on  Suttjecfs  hi  Mtchanlc-s, 
Hiiilio^lanc-<.  Piitiiiiuituv.  Optics,  etc.    D.  Nov.  16.  1776. 

tergnson  uJamesi,  Prof.,  b.  in  Perthshire.  Scot..  Au?. 
31.  17V7:  arrived  in  New  York  1800:  was  assistant  civil  eu- 
aineer  on  the  Erie  Canal  1817-19.  assistant  surveyor  on  the 
boundary  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  1819-iJ. 
astronomical  surveyor  on  the  same  commission  1822-27.  c'wW. 
engineer  for  Pa.  lS27-:ii,  fii-st  assistant  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survev  1S:J3-J7.  and  assistant  astron.  of  the  U.  S.  Xaval  Ob- 
servatorj- 1847-67.  He  discovered  several  asteroids,  for  which 
lie  was  awarded  the  astronomical  prize  medal  by  the  Acad. 
of  Sciences  of  Fr.  in  18»4  and  in  1860.    D.  Sept.  26.  1867. 

Ferguson  (Sir  William).  Bart..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Preston- 
pans.  Scot.,  Mar.  20.  1808,  studied  in  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Sur- 
ireons  at  Edinburgh :  became  a  licentiate  of  that  inst.  1828. 
a  fellow  of  the  corporation  1S29.  and  began  to  lecture  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  1831.  In  1836  he  was  a.ssist- 
ant  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy.  and  in  1839  a  F.  R.  S. 
of  Edinburgh.  He  settled  in  Lond.  in  1840.  haA-ing  been 
appointed  prof,  of  surgery  in  King's  Coll.  and  surgeon  to 
King's  Coll.  Hospital :  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of 
Surgeons  1870.  having  been  made  a  bart.  1865.  Author  of 
■Si/xlem  of  Practical  :iur(j(r>j  and  the  inventor  of  numerous 
surgicarinstruments.    D.  Feb.  11.  18.  ■. 

Fer'gusson  iJamesi.  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S..  arch.,  h.  at  Ayr. 
Scot.,  in  1808.  journeyed  through  the  E. :  prepared  illustrated 
works  on  Hindoo  Arch.,  and  wrote  lUugtration-s  of  the  Rockcut 
TemjDle^^  of  India.  The  Palaces  of  Xineveh  and  Persejxj/ii:  Re- 
dored  ;  was  arch,  of  the  Xineven  Court  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Svdenham :  Apr.  17,  1871.  he  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Inst,  of  Brit.  Archs. 

Fergusson  (Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamesi.  Bart.,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh Mar.  18.  1832,  succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father's 
death  1849:  was  ed.  at  Rugby  school,  after  which  he  entered 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  in  which  he  became  capt.  18->4  :  retired 
from  the  army  185.5,  represented  the  co.  of  Ayr  in  Pari.  18.54- 
57  and  1859-68.  under  sec.  for  India  1866-67.  under  sec.  for  the 
home  dept.  July  1867- Aug.  1868.  gov.  of  S.  Australia  1868-72, 
gov.  of  New  Zealand  1873. 

Fe'riie  [Lat.  plu.  of  feria  ;  probably  (through  fe»i<t)  con- 
nected with  feM'.'s],  in  anc.  Rome,  were  those  liolidays 
whereon  business  could  not  lawfully  be  done,  and  when 
slaves  might  rest  from  their  labors.  These  festivals  were  of 
many  kinds.  Marcus  Antoninus  fixed  them  at  135  in  the  yr.. 
though  before  his  time  they  had  been  much  more  frcQuent. 
The  way  they  were  kept  varied  extremely,  but  in  gen.  there 
was  a  reUgious  element  in  their  observation.  A  feria  in  the 
I  )rdo  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  is  a  week-day  ha^"ing  no  feast. 

Ferlaud  (Jeax  Baptiste  Axtoixe).  L"Abbe.  b.  at  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  Dec.  25.  18<)5,  admitted  to  orders  in  the  R. 
I  ath.  Ch.  1823.  Was  priest  and  prof,  in  Canada  for  several 
yi-s..  then  superior  of  the  Coll.  of  NicoUet  1847,  afterwai-d 
iirof.  at  Laval  L'niv.  1855.  Wrote  several  works  on  Canadian 
hist.    D.  Jan.  8.  1864. 

Ferinat,  de  i Pierre'.  Fr.  math.,  b.  at  Toulouse  1601. 
Fr.  savants  claim  for  him  a  great  part  of  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  differential  calculus.  La  Place  thought  F. 
ought  to  share  with  Pascal  in  the  fame  of  the  invention  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities.  He  was  a  councillor  of  the 
Pari,  of  Toulouse,  and  is  known  as  the  first  to  propose  2 
celebrated  theorems  called  by  his  name.    D.  Jan.  12.  1665. 

Fernienta'tiou  [Fr.  fermentation  ;  Ger.  Gahning],  a 
sp(.iutaneous  change  or  decomposition  which  takes  place  in 
most  vegetable  and  animal  substances  when  exposed  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  to  air  and  moisture.  When  the  process 
is  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  foetid  gases,  as  in  the 
decomposition  of  urine,  blood,  or  flesh,  it  is  termed  putre- 
faction.  When  it  occurs  with  free  access  of  air.  and  ^\nthout 
excess  of  water,  it  is  termed  decay  or  erem(ica>M-ls.  as  when  a 
fallen  tree  moulders  into  brown  pulverulent  humus.  The 
tenn  fermentation  is  Umited  in  common  lang.  to  the  process 
as  conducted  for  the  production  of  Inoffensive  and  useful 
products,  as  when  grape-juice  and  malt -wort  are  fermented 
int(j  wine  and  beer.  A\1iile  these  processes  differ  widely  in 
their  products,  they  are  all  similar  in  their  gen.  character. 
The  substances  mo.st  liable  to  undergci  putrefaction  are 
compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  albumen,  fibiine.  ca- 
seine.  gluten,  gelatine,  etc.  These  bodies  require  only  the 
presence  of  watei".  and  access  of  air  for  a  short  time,  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  <jf  putrefactive  F.,  which  is  very  offensive, 
owing  to  the  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen",  ammonia, 
and  a  variety  of  volatile  bodies,  whose  exact  iiature  has  not 
been  definitely  detennined.  These  bodies,  which  ferment 
spontaneously,  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Many  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  which  are 
Incapable  of  fermenting  or  putrefying  spontaneously,  read- 
ily imdergo  this  change  when  brought  in  contact  with  albu- 
minous or  gelatinous  compounds.^  either  in  a  fresh  state 
or  in  a  condition  of  incipient  putrefaction.  These  latter 
bodies,  which  are  capable  of  exciting  F..  are  called /e/'Wi*-//?*. 
and  bodies  which  are  made  to  ferment  by  them  are  said  to 
be  fermentable.  One  of  the  most  active  of  all  ferments  is 
yeast,  a  plant  which  develops  in  liquids  undergoing  %Tnous 
or  alcoholic  F.  Bodies  composed  wholly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  do  not  appear  to  be  capalile  of  undergoing  F.  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Bodies  may  be  brought  into  different 
states  of  F.  by  the  same  fei-ment.  according  to  the  particular 
stage  of  decomposition  which  it  may  have  attainetl.  Thus, 
in  the  raising  of  bread  by  the  aid  of  leaven,  %inous  F.  may 
occur,  with  the  productifin  of  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide 
gas,  which  makes  the  bread  light  and  porous,  or  lactous  F. 
may  occur,  with  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  which  makes 
the  bread  sour  and  hea\'A--  Temperature  intluences  both  the 
development  and  the  character  of  F.  It  cainiot  occur  at  a 
temperature  much  below  40''  F.,  nor  much  above  140=. 

F.  is  generally  indicated  by  a  sensible  internal  motion,  the 


:  development  of  heat,  and  the  liberation  of  bubbles  of  gas  : 
and  when  it  occurs  in  a  clear  liquid,  always  results  in  tur- 
bidity and  the  formation  of  a  scum  and  a  sediment.  During 
the  process  complex  organic  bodies  are  resolved  into  simpler 

I  or^nic  bodies,  as  when  milk-sugar  Is  changed  to  lactic 
acid :  or  into  simpler  orgranic  bodies  and  inorganic  com- 

.  pounds,  as  when  glucose  is  changed  to  alcohol  and  carbon- 
dioxide  :  or  the  decomposition  may  result  in  the  liberation 
of  elementan,-  bodies,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  ele- 
ments of  water  are  often  assimilated  during  F..  and  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  new  bodies.  The  process  is  al- 
ways complex,  and  while  it  often  results  in  the  formation  of 
some  well  characterized  predominating  product,  as  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid.  etc..  there  is  always 
produced  a  variety  of  bodies  in  smaller  quantities  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  not  been  fuUy  determined,  although 
many  of  these  secondary  bodies  have  been  identified.  Fer- 
menting substances' generally  have  a  tendency  to  abstract 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  other  bodies.  When  F.  occurs  with 
free'access  of  air.  it  is  accompanied  by  oxidation  {eremacau- 

.  *"jx)  on  the  surface.  Putrefying  bodies  reduce  ferrous  sul- 
phate to  sulphide  of  iron  by  withdrawing  oxygen. 

F.  has  long  been  resorted  to  In  raising  bread  with  leaven 
or  yeast,  in  preparing  alcohoUc  beverages,  and  m  preparing 
certain  vegetables,  as  sour  beans  and  sauer-kraut.  It  is  the 
process,  too.  by  which  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances 

,  ultimately  undergo  destniction.  and  finally  return  to  the  In- 
organic world  in  the  form  of  carbon-dioxide,  water.ammonia, 
nitrogen,  etc.,  to  become  again  the  food  of  plants,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  again  to  generate  complex  or- 
ganic bodies.  It  is  the  process  by  which  mUk  and  vegetables 
sour,  meats  putrefy,  and  fats  become  rancid,  and  by  which 
timber  and  textile  fabrics  decay.    It  Ls.  moreover,  intimately 

!  associated  with  the  development  of  contagious  diseases. 
and  its  study  leads  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  preserv- 
ing food  and  timber  and  for  preventing  the  occurrence  and 
spread  of  many  diseases.  There  Is  an  endless  variety  of 
processes  to  which  the  term  F.  may  be  applied  with  more 
or  less  propriety ;  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant :  (1)  Vinous,  alcoholic,  orpanary  F. :  (2)  acetous :  (3)  lac- 

,  tous  ;  (.4)  butjTous ;  (5)  mucous  or  viscous  :  (6i  putrefactive  : 
(7)  saccharous:  (8i  glucosic :  (9)  pectous :  (lOi  gallons :  (11) 
amygdalous:  U2i  sinapous:  (13)  urinous:  and  (14)  peptous. 
(See  Fermentation,  in  .J.'s  Cniv.  Cyc.)        C.  F.  Chandler. 
Fern  (  Faxnt  ).    See  Partos. 

Fernandf  na,  fer-nan-dee'nah.  on  R.  R..  city,  port  of  en- 
try, and  cap.  of  Nassau  co.,  Fla.,  on  Amelia  Island,  between 
Nassau  ami  Prince  William  sounds,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  called  Amelia  River,  which  affords  a 
safe  and  spacious  anchorage.  The  entrance  is  protected 
by  Ft.  Clinch.    Pop.  1870.  1722 :  1880.  2-562. 

I  Ferns  [Lat../f/icv-<  ,•  Fr.fo'ifferes ;  Ger.  Farnkrauterl.  the 
name  of  a  large"  family  of  flowerless  plants  which  forms  the 
largest  natui-al  order  of  the  class  Acrogens.  the  other  orders 
of  this  class  being  Equisetaceae.  Lycopodiacea?.  Marsiliaceae. 
Salviniea?,  and  Isbeteie.    They  are  characterized  by  having 

I  a  woody  root-stock,  which  is  creeping,  or  afterward  erect, 
and  even  developed  Into  an  arboreous  trunk,  and  bears 
along  the  sides  or  at  the  end  green  leaves  (fronds),  which 
are  either  simple  and  entire,  or  variously  lobed  or  decom- 
pound, often  presenting  most  elegant  feathery  patterns. 

I  In  respect  to  size.  F.  vary  from  the  smallest  Hymenophyllum, 
consisting  of  a  few  littleleaves  not  half  an  inch  long,  grow- 
ing from  a  thread-like,  creeping  stem,  up  to  the  gigantic 
tree-F.  of  the  tropics,  which  have  an  erect  trunk  sometimes 
50  or  60  ft.  high,  bearing  at  the  top  a  magnificent  crowm  of 

1  feather-branched  fronds,  often  8  to  10.  or  even  15  to  20 
ft.  long,  and  gracefully  curving  outward  on  every  side. 
The  whole  number  of  known  F.  cannot  be  exactly  stated. 
A  moderate  estimate,  however,  places  the  number  of  well- 
known  species  at  2500.  and  with  a  fair  allowance  for  little 
known  and  undiscovered  species  all  the  F.  of  the  world 
probably  do  not  exceed  3000  species.  In  regions  of  extreme 
cold  F.  are  scanty  In  number  and  small  In  size :  In  the 
warmer  temperate"  regions  they  are  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  torrid  zone,  especially  In  its  more  humid 
districts,  they  become  veiy  abundant  and  reach  their 
grandest  proportions. 

Many  systems  of  classification  for  the  F.  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  earliest  ones  being  based  principally  upon  the 
shape  of  the  frond.  Linnjeus  recognized  12  genera,  based 
on  the  position  and  grouping  of  the  sporangia.  In  1836 
Presl  took  the  ground  that  differences  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  of  the  frond  should  be  considered  of  generic 
importance.  Accordingly  he  adopted  or  proposed  112 
genera,  which  Fee  increased  to  212.  Later  writers  have  re- 
jected as  untenable  many  of  these  genera,  and  from  the 
studies  of  Mettenius,  Hooker,  and  other  systematists  there 
now  seem  to  l>e  satisfactorily  established  8  well-marked 
tribes,  with  about  30  genera. "mainly  distinguished  by  the 
nature  of  the  sporangium  and  of  the  elastic  ring  In  the 
tribes  where  that  exists. 

The  economical  uses  of  F.  are  few.  The  Hawaiian  species 
of  ciboti'im  have  the  yoimg  fronds  enveloped  in  a  dense 
woolly  covering,  which  is  extensively  used  to  stuff  pillows 
and   cushions.    In  New  Zealand  the  root-stocks  of  Pteris 

■  uqiiHinu  are  used  for  food.    The  ashes  of  the  same  species, 

I  the  common  brake,  are  used  for  making  lye  by  the  Eng. 
peasantry.  The  root -stocks  of  AspidiumjiUj-mas  have  long 
been  used  in  med.  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  Aspidiiim  atha- 
manticum  m  S.  Afr.  is  used  in  the  same  way.  (For  a  good 
gen.  essay  on  F..  see  Berkeley's  Intrcninction  to  Cryptoqamic 
Hot.,  and  for  the  study  of  genera  and  species,  the  writings 
of  Hooker.  Mettesivs.  Fee.  Baker,  etc.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'.<  Vnir,  Cyc.  fiy  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Eaton.] 

Fero'nia,  an  It.  goddess.     She  has  been  variously  re- 
garded as  goddess  of  the  earth,  of  the  inferior  world,  of 
commerce,  and  of  liberty.    The  chief  seat  of  her  worship 
was  the  town  of  Feronia.  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Soracte. 
Feroze  Shah,  Caual  of,  a  canal  of  India,  serring 


chiefly  for  irrigation,  was  beerun  in  1356  by  Feroze  Shall, 
kin?  of  Delhi,  but  was  not  finished  until  some  250  yrs.  later. 
It  flows  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Jumna  more  than  100  m. 
above  Delhi,  and  with  its  branches  is  240  m.  long.  It  rejoins 
the  Jumna  at  Delhi.  The  Brit,  have  cleaned  the  canal  and 
also  constructed  a  similar  one  on  the  E.  side.  These  canals 
are  of  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  that  region. 

Ferrara,  fer-rah'rah,  a  city  of  X.  It.  While  this  region 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Este,  F.  was  the  ducal  residence 
and  a  city  of  great  importance.  I'nder  the  papal  rule  it 
went  into  decay.  Still,  many  of  its  monuments — as  the 
cathedral,  the  ducal  palace,  etc.— are  of  great  interest.  It 
is  an  abp.'s  see.    Pop.  ISSi.  7.5.513.    ■ 

Ferrara,  Council  of,  in  continuation  of  the  Council 
of  Bale,  which  was  transferred  to  Ferrara  by  Eugenius  IV. 
Jan.  8,  1438,  and  thence  to  Florence  Jan.  14;W  on  account  of 
the  plague.  It  was  soon  joined  by  the  Byzantine  emp. 
John  Palfeologus,  with  700  followers,  including  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  emp.  hoping,  by  obtaining  a  union 
of  the  E.  and  Lat.  chs..  to  gain  the  aid  of  the  W.  again.st  the 
Turks.  The  council  discussed  principally  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  E.  and  W.  chs. 

Ferra'ri  ((jai-denzio*.  an  It.  painter,  b.  at  Valdugia 
1484.  Studied  in  Rome  under  Raphael,  whom  he  assisted  in 
some  of  his  works.  His  style  of  painting  was  impiesjiive  and 
grand.  He  studied  the  highest  models,  and  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  highest  eminences — with  no  less  a  master 
than  Titian.     His  best  works  are  in  Milan.     D.  in  1.5.50. 

Ferrari  (Giuseppe),  b.  in  Milan  in  1811 ;  studied  law  at 
Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  lit.  :  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  in  1840  at  Rochefort.  and  afterward  at  Stras- 
bourg; returned  in  18.59  to  It.,  where  he  was  successively 
made  prof,  in  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence.  His  most  re- 
markable works  are  Filosofla  delta  Rivoliizione,  H'lxloire  ckx 
lierobitions  iVItalie,  and  Covso  di  Lesionisiif/ll  Scrittori  Politki 
Kaliani.    D.  July  2,  1876. 

Fer'ret,  the  Pntorius  furo.  a  carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  weasel  family,  so  closely  allied  to  the  European  polecat 
(Putonus  fmtidus)  that  many  regard  it  as  merely  a  delicate 
albino  variety  of  the  latter.  It  breeds  freely  with  the  ])ole- 
cat,  has  red  eyes,  a  white  or  yellov^'ish  fur,  and  is  so  tender 
that  the  winters  of  Eng.  are  too  severe  for  it,  unless  well 
housed.  It  is  half  domesticated  in  Europe,  but  is  probably 
of  Afr.  origin.  It  is  much  used  in  hunting  rabbits  and  rats, 
but  often  has  to  be  muzzled,  or  it  will  suck  its  ^ictim's 
blood  and  leave  the  body  in  the  burrow.  It  is  fierce  and 
treacherous,  sometimes  severely  biting  its  master's  hand. 

Ferriey'aiildes,  a  class  oi'  chemical  compounds  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  feiTocyanides, 
from  which  an  atom  of  the  metal  is  extracted.  The  most 
important  of  these  salts  are  the  potassio-ferrous  F.  (soluble 
Prussian  blue)  and  TurnbuU's  blue  (ferrous  F.).  Potassium 
P.  is  a  delicate  test  for  ferrous  salts,  and  is  invaluable  in 
the  laboratoi-y. 

Fer'rier  (Jajies  Frederick),  a  Scot,  philos..  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1808 ;  became  prof,  of  hist,  at  Edinburgh  Univ.  1842, 
and  of  moral  philos.  and  political  economy  at  St.  .\ndrew's 
in  1845.  Wrote  Iiif<tiliifes  of  Me/aphymcs,  and  edited  works 
of  John  Wilson,  his  father-in-law.     D.  June  11,  1864. 

Fer'ries,  Law  Conceru'Ing.  A  ferry,  according  to 
the  legal  definition  of  the  term,  is  a  franchise  or  privilege 
created  by  governmental  grant  or  by  prescription,  which 
authorizes  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  across 
streams  and  other  liodies  of  water,  giving  a  right  to  demand 
compensation  by  way  of  toll  in  return.  In  Eng.  the  grant 
is  by  the  king's  license;  in  the  U.  S.,  by  statutory  enact- 
ments in  the  several  States.  The  right  may,  however,  be 
derived  from  the  supreme  power  indirectly  tlirough  author- 
ity delegated  to  courts,  commissioners,  or  municipalities  to 
create  such  franc-hises.  Without  a  grant,  no  one,  not  even 
the  owner  of  both  sides  of  a  stream,  is  authorized  in  main- 
taining a  public  ferry.  Ferry  -  proprietors  are  common 
carriers,  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  tlie 
same  duties  as  other  carriers.  They  must  afford  accommo- 
dation to  the  entire  public,  must  exercise  the  same  high  de- 
gree of  care  as  is  obligatory  upon  all  who  engage  in  the 
business  of  transportation,  and  are  responsible  for  damage 
to  property  wholly  intrusted  to  them  unless  it  be  attribu- 
table to  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  This  respon- 
sibility may,  however,  be  modified  by  lawful  agreement 
with  the  owner.  And  as  passengers  usuallv  retain  posses- 
sion of  tlieir  baggage  or  other  propertv.  while  crossing  a 
ferry,  the  ferry  company's  liability,  theVefore.  is  in  conse- 
quence modified.  Safe  means  of  access  to  the  ferry-boats 
must  be  provided,  and  every  reasonable  precaution"  taken 
to  prevent  injury.  Even  though  property  be  under  the 
care  of  an  owner  or  driver  during  the  transit,  the  ferry 
company  will  be  liable  for  any  negligence  causing  injury 
to  it.  unless  the  owner  himself  occasion  the  disaster  by  his 
own  wrongful  act  or  default.  (iEoncE  Chase. 

Fer'ris  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  9, 
1798.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1816  ;  studied  theol..  and  was  li- 
c-ensed  to  preach  1820  ;  held  Reformed  Dut.  pastorates  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1821-24;  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1824-36;  in  the 
Market  st.  ch.,  New  York,  18:36-53 ;  chancellor  of  the  Univ. 
of  New  York  City  18.52-70,  also  prof,  of  moral  science  and 
Chr.  evidences  185.3-70,  and  acting  prof,  of  constitutional 
and  international  law  185.5-69.  Was  prominent  in  Sunday- 
school  and  mission  work.  Wrote  /fo?)i£  Made  Happy,  Me- 
morial of  Dr.  Belhitue,  etc.     D.  June  16,  187;l 

Fer'ro,  the  smallest  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  lat.  27°  45' 
N.  and  Ion.  18°  7'  W.,  with  an  area  of  100  sq.  m.  and  a  pop. 
of  4.3.37.  As  it  is  the  most  westerly  isle  of  the  archipelago,  it 
was  by  anc.  geographers  considered  the  most  westei-ly  point 
of  the  world,  and  they  drew  through  it  the  first  me'ridian. 
(ier.  geographers  still  adhere  to  this  manner  of  reckoning 
Ions.,  while  the  Eng.  have  adopted  the  meridian  of  (Green- 
wich as  the  first  meridian,  but  that  of  F.  is  the  conventimial 
line  between  the  hemispheres. 

Ferrocy'anides,  a  class  of  chemical  compounds  formed 


by  uniting  ferrous  cyanide  with  some  other  cyanide.  Thus, 
ferrous  cyanide  added  to  potassium  cj-anide  gives  F.  of 
potassium  (yellow  prassiate  of  pota.^hi.  an  extremelv  valua- 
ble chemical  reagent ;  useful  also  in  pharmacv.  and  espe- 
cially in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Refuse  animal  matters, 
iron-filings,  and  commercial  potash  are  melted  together, 
and  the  mass  is  poured  into  hot  water,  filtered,  e\aporated. 
and  repeatedly  crystallized  ;  but  several  other  processes 
have  been  invented.    Ferric  F.  is  commercial  prussian  blue. 

Fer'rotype,  a  photograph  taken  on  japanned  sheet 
iron  by  collodion  process.    (See  Photography.) 

Ferry,  fa-re'  ( Ji-les).  Fr.  advocate,  journalist,  and  politi- 
cian, b.  at  St.  Die,  in  the  Vosges.  Apr.  5,  18:32 ;  joined  Paris 
bar  1851,  and  became  connected  with  the  Gazette  des  Tribii- 
iiaux ;  obtained  notoriety  in  1868  by  his  attacks  on  Baron 
Hausmann's  administration  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  in  1869  was 
returned  to  tlie  Corps  Legislatif,  and  in  Sept.  1870  became  a 
member  of  the  govt,  of  the  National  Defence  ;  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  fine  arts  1879-80  and  1882 ;  pres.  of 
Council,  1880-81  ;  prime  minister  and  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, 1883. 

Fer'ry  (Orris  Sanford),  U.  S.  Senator,  b.  in  Bethel. 
Conn.,  Aug.  1.5,  182:3,  grad.  at  Yale  ia44,  admitted  to  the  bar 
1846  ;  in  1849  judge  of  probate.  State  senator  1855  and  1856  ; 
in  m56-,59  State  atty.  for  Fairfield  co.  ;  M.  C.  1859,  col.  and 
brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  during  the  c.  war;  U.  S.  Senator 
1867-73,  and  re-elected  for  a  second  term.     D.  Nov.  21,  1875. 

Ferry  (PAtD,  a  Fr.  Prot.  divine,  b.  at  Metz  Feb.  24, 1591  ; 
was  destined  for  the  ministry,  and  ed.  at  the  Huguenot  sem. 
in  Montauban.  In  1612  took  holy  orders,  and  returned  to 
his  native  place  to  become  pastor  of  a  congregation  which 
he  served  until  his  death.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence and  unbounded  religious  toleration,  being  sumamed 
the  Pacifactor.    D.  July  28,  1669. 

Ferry  (Thomas  W.),  b.  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  June  1,  1827  ; 
entered  early  upon  a  business  life  ;  sent  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1850,  to  the  State  senate  in  1856;  long  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Rep.  committee ;  M.  C.  1864-71,  U.  S. 
Senator  1871-83;  chosen  pres.  ^;ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and 
became  acting  V.  P.  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  death  of  Henry  Wil- 
son, Nov.  22.  1875. 

Ferry  (William  M.).  father  of  U.  S.  Senator  T.  W.  Ferry, 
b.  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  179(),  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1817  ; 
was  a  Presb.  missionary  at  Mackinaw  1821-.32.  conducting  a 
school  for  white  and  Indian  children.  His  health  failing,  he 
purchased  land  near  Lake  .Mich.,  founded  a  settlement 
which  became  the  city  of  Grand  Haven,  engaged  in  the 
lumber  manufacture,  and  became  wealthy.    D.  Dec.  30, 1867. 

Fertiliza'tioii  orPlaiits,  the  process  by  which  the 
contents  of  2  sexual  cells  are  blended  to  form  the  starting- 
point  in  a  new  development.  In  flowering  as  well  as  flower- 
less  plants  the  mechani.sm  of  reproduction  is  so  complicated 
that  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  is  necessary 
to  its  coinin-eliension. 

Fer'tilizers  [Lat.  fer tills .  "productive."  from /ero,  to 
"produce 'J.  The  WAvai^  fertilizer  is  applied  to  substances 
which  enrich  the  soil  with  nutriment  of  plants.  Agiicultur- 
ists  distingtii'<li  usually  between  home-made  and  artificial 
mineral  or  commercial  F.  The  former  consist  mainly  of  the 
various  refu.se  matters,  animal  and  vegetable,  incidental  to 
the  particular  farm  operations  carried  on.  The  latter  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  articles  which  are  obtained  else- 
where than  from  the  farm.  Lime,  salt,  saltpetre,  oyster- 
shells,  gypsum,  and  ground  bones  are  among  the  more 
prominent  commercial  fertilizing  substances. 

Stable  manure,  ashes  of  plants,  and  various  other  means, 
as  fallow  and  rotation  of  crops,  iirigation,  and  drainage, 
etc.,  had  been  employed  forages  in  the  interest  of  a  success- 
ful fertilization  of  cultivated  lands,  yet  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation regarding  their  respective  action  wasoffered  until 
quite  recently.  \Mthout  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
previously  mentioned  important  physiological  processes  pe- 
culiar to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  not  even  an  approxi- 
mately corret't  appreciation  could  be  entertained  regarding 
the  mutual  dependency  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  economy 
of  farming.  One  of  the  most  important  services  which  the 
experimental  sciences  have  rendered  of  late  to  practical 
agriculture  consists  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  various  crops  t" 
restore  without  delay  to  the  soil  those  of  its  constituents 
which  the  crojis  have  abstracted. 

In  comjiaring  the  ash-constituents  of  different  plants  it 
was  noticed  soon  that  certain  mineral  elements  were  present 
in  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  proportion  in  every  plant. 
The  gen.  occurrence  of  these  suhstances  led  ultimately  to 
the  quite  natural  assumption  that  their  [iresence  might  be 
necessary  foi'  the  perfoi'maiice  of  some  physiological  proc- 
ess of  vegetable  life.  We  have  learned  .since  that  of  all  the 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  only 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  beside  some  nitrogenous 
compounds,  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  and  water,  are  indis- 
pensable for  their  growth.  To  store  the  farm-lands  with  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  available  essential  mineral  con- 
stituents of  plants  in  particular  has  thus  become  the  most 
important  point  of  consideration  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  selection  of  a  F.  is  for  economical  reasons  always 
made  witli  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able [ilant-food  in  the  soil  under  cultivation,  and  to  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  the  crops  to  be  raised.  Most  of  our 
home-made  F.  are  of  a  ccimpound  nature,  while  the  com- 
mercial or  artificial  F.  supply  usually  but  one  or  two  articles. 
Stable  manure,  although  the  most  complex  of  home-made 
F.,  cannot  be  coiisideivd  a  complete  one  as  long  as  farmers 
sell  a  i)art  of  their  produce.  The  commercial  F.  furnish  ex- 
cellent means  to  cm-rect  the  composition  of  the  stable 
manure  oljtained  under  any  system  of  agricultural  industry, 
and  to  make  it  a  complete  F.  for  the  crops  under  cultiva- 
tion. Bones,  mineral  phosphates,  and  superphosphates— the 
latter  frequently  mixed  with  nitrogenous  animal  matter,  as 


fish,  blood,  meat,  etc.,  or  ammonia  compounds— have  been 
for  >TS.  the  main  portion  of  eommeirial  F.  Phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  sulpliuric  acid,  and  nitrogen  liave  thus  tor  yrs.  past 
been  dulv  represented  in  the  market,  while  potassa  and 
masrnesia"  were  less  attended  to  until  of  later  yrs.  Many  of 
the  artiticial  F.  have  acquired  also  an  additional  value  on 
account  of  their  special  character,  and  thus  their  special 
action  on  the  qualitv  of  various  important  crops  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  as  tobacco,  sufrar-beets,  etc.  [Fiomnrig.  art. 
ill  ./.">  I'liir.  (yc.  by  Prof.  t'H.\Ri.Es  A.  (ioESSM.\XN,  Pii.  D.] 

Fesoli  (. Joseph >,  CARniXAL,  a  half-brother  of  the  mother 
of  the  first  Nap.,  b.  at  Ajaccio  Jan.  3,  17(53,  was  a  com.  at- 
tached to  the  Fi-.  armv  of  It.  1795-99,  abp.  of  Lyons  Apr.  18(K, 
ambassador  to  Rome  and  cardinal  1803,  grand  almoner  and 
senator  1805,  pres.  of  the  Council  of  Paris  1811;  exUed  to 
Lvons  for  opposinsr  Nap.  1811-14.     1).  May  13,  \\m. 

"Fes'cue,  a  name  applied  to  the  numerous  species  of 
grass  of  the  genus  Ftstm-u.  which  abound  in  most  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  sheep's  F.  and  the  field  F.  [Fe.-itnca 
orina  and  datior)  are  excellent  pasture  and  forage  grasses. 
Peru  has  the  Festuca  quadndentata,  which  is  reputed  jioison- 
ous  to  stock,  perhaps  from  the  growth  of  ergot  in  place  of 
its  seeds.  The  European  F.  are  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant than  the  Amer.  The  celebrated  tussock-grass  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  is  a  V.—Fextuca  flabellatu. 

Fes'seiiden  (FrancisK  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Mar.  18,  ia39, 
grad.  at  Bowdoin  mW :  studied  law ;  was  appointed  cap. 
19th  U.  S.  Inf.  May  14,  18(51  :  wounded  at  Shiloh  ;  col.  of  the 
25th  Me.  Volunteers  Oct.  18(53  to  Jan.  18(53 ;  in  command  of 
brigade  in  the  battle  of  C'hantilly,  Xa.  :  col.  of  the  30th  Me. 
Volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Sabine  t'ross-roads  ;  commanded 
a  brigade  in  battles  of  Pleasant  Hill  and  Monetfs  Bluff,  La., 
and  lost  a  leg ;  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  May  1864 ;  brevet 
mai.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  brevet  major,  lieut.-eol.,  col.. 
and  bilg.  and  ma.i.-geii.  L".  S.  A.  ;  lieut.-col.  28th  U.  .S.  Inf. ; 
retired  Nov.  1,  180(5. 

Fessenden  (SamtelV  LL.D..  b.  at  Fiyebiirg,  Me.,  July 
10,  1784,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1806:  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18(.)9,  he  practised  at  New  (iloucester.  Me.  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Mass.  gen.  court  1814-16.  and  of  the  senate  1818-19  ; 
removed  to  Portland.  Me.,  in  1822.  and  was  its  rep.  in  the 
legislature  182.5-26.  also  grand-master  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Masons  in  Me.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Fessen- 
den.   D.  Mar.  13.  1869. 

Fesseiideu  (Samtel  C),  a  Congressman,  b.  in  New 
(iloucester.  Me..  Mar.  7,  181.5,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  18.34.  and  at 
the  Bangor  Theol.  Sem.  18.37.  In  18:38  became  pastor  of  the 
.Second  Congl.  ch.  at  Thomaston  (now  Rockland),  Me.  In 
1856  he  left  that  place  and  established  the  Maine  Frangelisf. 
In  1858  studied  law,  soon  became  .iudge  of  the  municipal 
court,  and  was  elected  a  rep.  in  the  37th  Cong.  In  1861  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  V.  S. 
Patent  Office.    D.  Apr.  18,  1883. 

Fessenden  (T.  A.  D.)  Congressman,  b.  at  Portland,  Me., 
Jan.  23,  1826,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  1845  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  gov.  of  Me.  18.58,  and  in  1860  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
In  1!S63  was  chosen  M.  C.    D.  Sept.  38,  1868. 

Fessenden  (Thomas  Green),  poet  and  agricultural 
writer,  b.  at  Walpole,  N.  II.,  Apr.  22,  1771,  grad.  at  Dart- 
mouth 1796 ;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  lit. 
In  1804  settled  in  Boston,  publishing  there,  in  1806,  Democra- 
cy Unveikd,  a  political  poem,  etc.  Afterward  edited  the 
Weekly  Inspector  at  New  York.  In  1812  practi.sed  law  at  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt.,  remo\ing  to  Brattleboro'  in  181.5.  where  he 
pub.  The  Reporter.  From  1816  to  1823  he  edited  The  Intelli- 
gencer at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
he  pub.  The  X.  Fng.  Farmer  at  Boston,  and  edited  The  Hor- 
ticultural Register.    D.  Nov.  11,  ia37. 

Fessenden  (William  Pitt),  LL.D.,  statesman,  b.  atBos- 
cawen,  N.  II.,  Oct.  10,  1806,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  1823.  admitted 
to  the  bar  1827 :  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bridgeton,  Me.,  removing  3  yrs.  later  to  Portland,  Me. 
Chosen  to  the  State  legislature" in  18:32,  although  the  young- 
est member  of  that  body,  he  attained  distinction  as  a  legis- 
lator and  debater :  was  returned  to  the  legislature  in  1840, 
and  in  1841-13  represented  his  dist.  in  Cong.,  where  he  made 
a  brilliant  recortl.  During  the  yr.  1H13  he  received  the  Whig 
vote  for  L'.  S.  Senator,  but  was  defeated ;  was  returned  to 
the  State  legislature  in  1845  and  1840,  and  again  in  18.53,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  L'.  S.  Senate  as  a  Whig,  though  the 
legislature  was  Dem.  Taking  his  seat  Feb.  18.54.  he  was 
placed  upon  the  finance  committee.  Re-elected  in  1859,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  through- 
out the  c.  war  rendered  valuable  ser\ice  by  aiding  the  sec. 
tif  the  treas.  to  maintain  the  national  credit.  In  18(>i,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  treas., 
he  accepted  that  portfolio,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  during  a  most  critical  period  of  the  nation's  finances 
until  Mar.  1865.  when  he  resigned  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  impeachment  trial  of  Pi-es.  Johnson  he  cast  his  vote  for 
acquittal.  As  a  politician  he  liegan  his  career  as  an  ardent 
Whig.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rep.  party,  in 
■which  he  became  a  recognized  leader.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked 
among  the  first  in  his  State,  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  S.  made  himself  a  national  reputation.    D.  Sept.  8,  18(59. 

Fess'ler  (Ignaz  Aureliusi.  b.  at  Czorendorf.  in  Hungary, 
July  17.50 ;  was  at  first  a  (_'apuchin,  but  in  1791  became  a 
Prot.  ;  1785-87  prof,  of  Oriental  laiiirs.  at  Lemberg,  and  in  1809 
received  the  same  chair  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterward 
•was  a  prominent  Lutheran  official  in  Rus.  Wrote  a  Hist, 
of  Hungary  and  an  Autobiography.     I).  Dec.  15, 18:39. 

Festival.     See  Feast,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand. 

Fes'tus  [Or.  *)j(rT05l,  (Porciits),  procurator  of  Judaea, 
succeeded  Antonius  Felix  about  a.  d.  (iO,  while  Nero  was 
emp.  On  his  arrival  in  his  prov.  he  found  the  apostle  Paul 
a  prisoner,  examined  his  case,  refused  to  gratifv  the  vindic- 
tive feelings  of  the  Jews  against  him.  and  woidd  have  set 
mm  at  liberty,  but  as  the  apostle  had  appealed  to  Ciesar 
(t.  e.  Nero),  he  sent  him  to  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the 


emp.    D.  about  2  yrs.  after  his  appointment,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albinus. 

Fesf lis  (Sextis  Pompeivs),  a  Lat.  grammarian  and  lexi- 
cographer of  uncertain  date,  but  after  Martial  (a.  d.  100), 
from  whom  he  quotes,  and  before  ('harisius  and  Macrobius 
(4(Ki  A.  n. »,  who  quote  from  him.  No  particulars  of  his  life 
have  come  down  to  us  apart  from  his  connection  with  the 
gi-eat  work  of  Flaccus  ^"errius,  De  Signijicatu  Verljonnn.  F. 
prepared  an  abridgment  of  this  work,"  which  he  arranged 
imuer  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  20  books,  following 
the  order  and  authority  of  Flaccus,  introducing  additional 
matter  from  his  other  writings,  but  rejecting  certain  points, 
which  he  intended  to  treat  of  in  Priscorum  Verboi'um  cum  ex- 
emplis.  This  al)riilginent.  De  signifiratione  Verborum,  caused 
no  doubt  the  loss  of  the  original  work  of  Flaccus. 

Fe'tials,  or  Fe'clals  [Lat.  fetieUes  ;  etymology  uncer- 
tain], a  body  of  anc.  Rom.  priests  who  had  charge  of  cer- 
tain international  affairs,  acting  as  heralds  in  the  announce- 
ment of  war,  and  presiding  over  the  solemnities  attending 
the  return  of  peace.  They  were  chosen  for  life,  and  were 
caUed  palres  pat  rati.  Their  rites  and  regulations  constitut- 
ed a  code  known  as  the  Jusfetiede. 

Fe'tloli  [root  in  the  Lat.  faalum,  but  derived  from  the 
VoYt.  feitifo.  meaning  a  "charm,"  "witchcraft,"  "magic"], 
a  name  given  by  the  Port,  discoverers  to  the  objects  worship- 
ped by  the  degi'aded  tribes  of  Senegal  and  Congo.  A  F.  is 
not  an  idol,  and  is  not  properly  a  symbol,  but  is  looked  upon 
as  the  actual  and  visible  dwelling-place  of  a  preternatural 
power.  It  may  be  thus  some  fixed  object  of  nature,  as 
some  lofty  int.,  a  grove,  or  a  tree  ;  it  may  be  an  animal,  as 
a  snake,  a  snail,  a  crocodile,  and  often  a  sheep  or  a  goat ; 
or  it  may  be  any  object  on  which  the  whim  or  the  fancy 
has  fixed,  as  the  beak  of  a  bird,  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  hoof  of 
a  quadruped,  a  stone,  a  block,  a  feather,  a  stick,  a  nail,  or 
almost  anytliing  else  that  can  be  named.  One  thing  will  do 
about  as  well  as  another  for  a  F.,  provided  the  worshipper 
can  believe  that  his  god  resides  therein  :  and  this  he  is  easily 
led  to  do  in  reference  to  anything  which  pleases  or  is  useful 
to  him.  A  F.  is  often  worn  about  the  pei-son  or  hung  up  in 
the  hut  as  a  talisman,  and  is  employed  in  the  most  disgust- 
ing rites  of  superstition  and  witchcraft.  Fetichism  shows 
the  religious  instinct  in  its  lowest  forms.        J.  H.  Seelte. 

Fet'id  tiunis,  in  pharmacy  and  med.,  are  certain  gum- 
resins  which  are  the  concrete  natural  juices  of  umbellifer- 
ous plants.  They  have  a  .strong,  unpleasant  odor,  whence 
the  name.  Assafa?tida,  ammoniac,  galbanum,  and  saga- 
penum  are  the  best  known. 

Fetis  (Francois  Joseph),  Belg.  WTiter  on  music  and  biog- 
rapher, b.  at  Mons  Mar.  25,  1784 :  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris  1800,  was  organist  and  prof,  of  singing  at 
Douai  1813,  director  of  the  conservatory  at  Bnissels  1833. 
member  of  the  Acad,  of  Belg.  1845,  musical  executor  of 
Meyerbeer,  producing  his  Africaine  1864  :  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  1864,  grand  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
1869.  Founded  and  edited  the  Reiue  Musicede  ;  wrote  Unirer- 
sal  Biography  of  Musicians  and  Genercd  IIii>t.  of  Music.  D. 
iMar.  37,  1871. 

Feu'dal  Sys'tem.  The -wordfeudum.  from  whichfeuded 
is  derived,  came  into  use  in  the  "9th  century,  and  displaced 
the  earlier  term  beneflcium,  which  denoted  property  given 

'  for  use  on  certain  conditions,  the  ownership  of  which  did 
not  pass  over  with  the  usufruct.  Feudum  is  distinguisheil 
from  al/odium,  or  freehold  property,  as  that  which  was  held 
on  condition  of  performing  a  service  to  the  proper  owner. 
The  F.  S.  was  that  political  form  in  which  there  was  a  chain 
or  series  of  persons  holding  land,  one  from  another,  on  con- 

j  dition  of  performing  certain  services,  beginning  with  the 
serfs  and  lowest  freemen,  and  ascending  through  milites  or 
knijihlii  tn  the  arriere-rassals.  and  thence  to  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  suzerain  or  superior.  Every  successive  mem- 
ber in  the  chain,  from  the  mitites  or  knights  upward,  was 

[  bound  to  his  immediate  superior,  held  land  from  him,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  became  his  man  or  liege- 
man. The  suzerains  thus  had  no  direct  connection  save 
with  the  great  vassals,  although  they  might  retain  some 

I   lands  of  their  own.    The  effect  of  this  separation  of  powers 

'  from  the  sovereign  and  their  distribution  among  smaller 
fief-holders  or  vassals  was  a  great  disintegi-ation  which  ob- 
structed all  national  existence  and  unity  for  centuries. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  system,  we  may  say  that  it  cannot 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  Rom.  military  colonies  on  the  bor- 
ders toward  Ger.,  nor  by  the  relation  of  the  comites  or  com- 
panions to  the  chief,  which  was  not  of  a  political  nature, 
rnder  the  first  race  of  kings  the  Rom.  usages  were  chiefly 
followed.  The  comes  or  count  was  both  a  civil  and  military 
niler,  without  hereditary  jurisdiction  at  first.  He  might 
own  lands  in  the  co.,  or  might  receive  grants  of  them  for 
life  or  on  some  other  tenure  from  the  king.  It  was  under 
the  second  race  of  Frank  kings  that  certain  insts.  grew  up 
^new  in  some  respects,  but  resembling  older  (iermanic  ones. 
These  were  ainmitndation  and  lassalage.  bentflcia  and  the 
bentficiari/  systrm.  immunity  or  i.it/njilion. 

\.'  Bene'ticia  (see  above)  at  the  beginning  were  grants  of 
land  in  use.  given  by  any  one,  as  by  the  king  or  any  layman 
or  corporation  ecclesiastical,  and  enjoyed  by  any  one,  as 
by  the  king,  or  a  female,  or  a  corporation,  held  for  a  short 
term  of  \ts.  and  revocable,  which  were  called  precaria. 
Beneficia  "terminated  at  first  with  the  (//(//-/o; 'v  life,  or  the 
grantee'.-',  but  under  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  lia<l 
something  more  of  the  hereditarv  character.  A  sort  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  hereditarv  principle  was  made  in 
the  W.  Franks'  kingdom  in  877  a.  i>.  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
but  the  principle  was  not  then  absolutely  fixed.  On  a  re- 
newal of  a  grant  money  was  sometimes  demanded,  w-hich 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  subsequent ./f/*f.-' or /f/i*;/.*.  The 
beiieficiarv  acknowledged  his  obligation,  in  a  declaration 
of  readiness  to  complv  with  the  benefactor's  wishes.  At 
this  point  the  reception"  of  benefices  explains  the  origin  of 

3.  Va^ality  or  commendation,  which  was  not  a  political  but 
a  personal  tie.    The  latter  word  denotes  a  puttmg  of  one's 
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self  under  the  protection  of  a  superior,  which  was  at  first 
for  various  reasons  ;  and  various  persons,  lay  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, commended  themselves  to  the  kiiiy,  tn  his  ^reat  offi- 
cers, etc.  The  person  so  commended  was  called  a  raftm/f:  or 
lasgaJ/iis  (our  vassal),  and  was  also  called  the  homo  (the  man) 
of  another,  whence  homage.  The  person  receiving  another 
into  protection  was  called  a  senior  (seiisnior)  or  domiuus. 
The  relation  was  confirmed  by  an  oath  and  by  putting  the 
folded  hands  in  the  hands  of  the  senior.  Tlie  oath  was 
taken  in  all  the  stages  of  vassalage,  to  the  nearest  superior ; 
thus  there  was  among  inferior  vassals  no  practical  fidelity 
to  the  head  of  the  state,  or  rather  there  ivas  no  Mate.  Bene- 
Jicia  and  vassalage  had  no  necessary  connection,  but  in 
time  holders  of  benefices  and  but  few  others  were  vassals. 

3.  Immunity  {.emunity)  ov  exemption  was  a  third  constituent 
element  of  the  F.  S.  ;  one  which  developed  itself  somewhat 
later  than  the  others,  but  was  of  them  all  the  most  political- 
ly important.  The  first  shape  in  whicli  immunity  appears 
was  relief  from  burdens  on  the  land,  and  the  first  holders 
of  benefices  enjoying  this  right  were  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions. Only  the  king  could  grant  this  right  at  first,  but  af- 
terward the  liigh  vassals  acquired  power  to  bestow  it. 
Under  Pepin  and  tlie  next  kings  immunity  appears  in  the 
form  of  excluding  public  officers  from  entering  the  lands  of 
foundations,  iu  order  to  levy  peace-money,  demand  quarters, 
take  securities,  or  hold  judicial  proceedings.  The  convent- 
ual lands  had  this  pri\ilege  first ;  or  at  least  the  oldest  docu- 
ments bell mg  til  tliem,  although  many  charters  of  convent- 
ual immunity  are  f<u'ged.  This  pri\ilege,  if  granted  to  all 
secular  holders  of  fiefs,  would  amount  to  a  transfer  of  the 
king's  direct  public  power,  and  tliis  was  naturally  united 
with  the  small  fief-holders'  joining  together  by  degrees 
under  a  larger  vassal  for  common  protection.  Thus  exemp- 
tion from  authority  outside,  as  far  as  justice,  police,  and 
military  headship  were  concerned,  prevailed,  and  broke 
up  kingdoms  into  all  but  fragments,  denationalizing  a  large 
part  of  Europe. 

These  3  causes,  working  together,  produced  the  F.  S. 
Public  property  distributed  by  kings  or  other  holders  of  it 
created  great  proprietors,  who  finally  became  hereditary  oc- 
cupants of  it.  Vassalage  joined  these  proprietors  with  one 
another— whether  they  were  lay  or  ecclesiastical— and  im- 
munity conferred  what  we  regard  as  state  or  public  powers 
on  the  suzerain's  vassals,  and  on  their  vassals  also.  The 
movements  of  feudalism  were  not  all  everywhere  the  same, 
but  one  land  moved  faster  than  others.  In  some  lands,  as 
Fr.,  there  was  little  allodial  property,  so  that  the  statement 
.yulle  terre  san^  seigneur  was  nearly  true  in  Fr.,  while  in 
parts  of  N.  Ger.  there  was  a  great  amount  of  it.  The  fiefs 
again  became  hereditary  at  an  early  day  in  Fr.  In  Ger.  the 
right  of  succession  was  silently  acknowledged  bv  the  emp. 
Henry  II.  (1002-24)  to  the  great  vassals;  but  Conrad  11. 
(1024-39)  brought  it  about  that  tlie  arriere  vassals  should 
have  the  same  right  against  their  seigniors,  and  effected  a 
similar  change  in  It.,  so  far  as  his  jurisdiction  extended. 
The  original  non-hereditary  nature  of  the  fiefs  was  indicated 
by  the  fine  called  relief,  which  the  heir  of  the  last  holder 
paid  to  the  suzerain  or  the  seignior  on  entering  into  posses- 
sion, and  by  the  rachat  or  sum  paid  for  the  right  of  selling  the 
fief.  In  Fr.  for  some  time  most  fiefs  could  not  go  to  females, 
on  the  principle  that  they  could  not  defend  the  land.  In 
Fr.  the  fiefs  were  to  a  considerable  extent  indivisible ;  in 
Ger.  the  gen.  rule  was  to  divide  them  up  among  the  male 
children  of  the  fief-holder.  If  an  unmarried  daughter  suc- 
ceeded her  father,  she  was  under  the  superior's  guardian- 
ship, and  could  not  marry  without  his  consent. 

Our  limits  allow  us  tu  iicitici^  very  briefly  some  important 
points  connected  with  feudalism:  1.  The  ecclesiastical  feu- 
datories played  a  large  part  in  some  countries.  The  kings 
and  these  peaceful  cli.  nobles  were  natural  aUles  against 
the  unruly  barons  ;  but  as  the  priiice-bps.  had  a  double  re- 
lation, as  members  of  the  feudal  kingdom  and  as  digni- 
taries of  the  Ch.,  there  might  gr(3w  up  a  conflict  of  secular 
and  religious  authority.  Some  of  the  great  struggles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  grew  out  of  this  source.  2.  The  complexity  of 
the  system  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  every  privilege 
could  take  the  form  of  a  fief.  Thus  great  offices  at  ccftu-t 
and  that  of  count  palatine,  or  king's  assistant  in  administer- 
ing justice,  became  hereditary.  3.  The  i>rin.  duties  of  vassals 
were  (a)  service  in  war  for  a  definite  time  (as  40  days),  and 
witli  a  certain  fixed  number  of  milite-s  or  horsemen  and 
others.  Such  vassals  were  especially  called  homines  ligii 
(liegemen,  from  ligo,  Lat.  to  "  obligate  ")  If  they  were  bound 
to  serve  through  a  war.  Ordinary  homage  implied  simply 
fidehty  and  neutrality,  (h.)  .hi.stitia  was  the  obligation  to 
appear  at  the  lord's  courts,  where  the  gen.  rule  was  trial 
by  their  peers  for  all  classes  of  feudatories  down  to  milites 
or  knights,  (c.)  Aids  or«'/.»v7;(/,  due  by  usage,  as  in  Fr.  and 
Eng.,  for  redeeming  the  suzerain  from  captivity,  for  helping 
him  at  his  daughter's  or  eldest  daugliter's  marriage,  and 
on  behalf  of  his  son  when  he  became  a  knight. 

Why  did  the  F.  S.  fall  ?  The  causes  were  mainly  3 :  better 
law  supplanting  feudal  law,  derived  at  first  from  Rom.  law 
at  its  revived  study  in  It. ;  the  cities  under  charters,  which 
the  great  seigniors  found  it  for  their  interest  to  grant. 
These  masses  of  men  hated  the  oppressive  barons  aud  were 
the  natural  friends  of  the  kings.  The  third  cause  was  the  new 
modes  of  iva?fare—croiis-ho\v  men,  guns,  cannon,  and  gun- 
powder, mercenary  troops  opposed  to  unwieldy  mail-clad 
horsemen.  Crecy  (1.34(1),  Agincourt  (141.'j),  CJranion,  ilorat 
(1476),  were  fields  won  by  yeomen  and  peasants  against  the 
chivalry  of  the  times.  But  underlying  all  these  causes  were 
the  spread  of  knowledge  by  travel,  by  the  rise  of  liberal 
profe.ssions,  the  revival  of  art,  the  wealth  of  citizens,  a 
closer  communication  of  minds  in  different  lands,  and  other 
causes  pertaining  to  the  media'val  revival. 

The  F.  s.  had  in  it  immense  evils  :  it  destroyed  unity  and 
cut  up  society,  rested  on  serfdom,  encouraged  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  strong,  prevented  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
But  it  had  its  good  side— the  .sentiments  of  honor  and  fidel- 


ity, courage  and  personal  independence,  and  a  respect  for 
woman  unknowTi  to  former  civilizations.  Trial  by  peers 
and  taxation  by  the  tax-pavers'  consent  were  among  its 
important  principles  of  a  political  kind.      T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Feuerbach,  foi'er-bahk  (Ludwig  Andreas),  the  rep. 
of  modern  atheism  in  its  earliest  Ger.  form,  b.  at  Landshut, 
Silesia,  July  28,  1804  ;  went  in  1822  to  Heidelberg  to  study 
theol.,  but  removed  in  1824  to  Berlin,  where,  under  Hegel's 
auspices,  he  devoted  himself  exclusivelv  to  the  study  of 
philos.  In  1828  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Univ.  of 
Erlangen,  and  in  1844  another  at  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg, 
IMeanwhile  he  developed  a  great  activity  in  lit.  and  wrote, 
beside  numerous  minor  essays  in  periodicals.  Thoughts  on 
Death  and  Immortality,  Hist,  of  .Modern  Philos.  frcmi  Bacon 
to  Spinoza,  Das  Wesendes  Cfiristent/iums,  his  chief  works,  etc. 
After  1844  he  retired  to  a  small  v.  in  Franconia,  where  he 
lived,  very  poor  and  mostly  occupied  by  practical  employ- 
ments, till  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1872. 

Feuillans  [from  I<euillans,  near  Toulouse],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  congregations  of  reformed  Cistercian  monks 
and  nuns.  Jean  de  la  Barriere,  abbot  of  Feuillans,  began  the 
reform  in  1567.  It  was  approved  by  the  pope  in  1586  and 
1587.  Their  first  house  in  Paris  was  instituted  in  1588. 
Their  severe  rule  was  mitigated  in  1595.  The  congregation 
w^as  divided  in  16S0  into  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Feuillans 
and  the  reformed  Bernardines  (the  latter  Italian).  Nuns 
wei-e  admitted  to  receive  the  rule  of  the  F.  in  1588.  Tlie 
nuns  were  first  organized  as  a  congi-egation  in  1583  by 
JIarguerite  de  Polastron.  The  F.  were  one  of  the  numer- 
ous remote  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

Feuillet,  fuh-ya'  (Octave),  Fr.  litterateur,  b.  at.  St.  L6 
Aug.  11,  1812,  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Louis-le-Grand  at  Paris  ; 
entered  upon  his  literary  career  in  1844  under  the  name  of 
Desire  Hazard  ;  has  been  a  contributor  to  periodicals,  anci 
has  written  novels,  dramas,  and  farces.  Among  his  worlis 
are  La  Nuit  Terrible  and  Roman  d'vn  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  in  the  Fr.  Acad,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Eugene  Scribe. 

Fe'ver  {Lut.  febns,  allied  to /«n'eo,  to  "glow,"  to  "be 
hot  "].  In  distinction  from  other  diseases,  w^iich,  however 
grave  or  extended,  are  confined  to  certain  organs,  F.  may 
be  said  to  be  a  perversion  of  all  the  physiological  functions. 
F.  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  different  degrees. 
The  early  symptoms  are  a  sensation  of  gen.  ?na/aise,  bodily 
and  mental  languor,  headache,  pains  in  tlie  back  and  limbs, 
loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  pulse,  and  chill ;  after  a  certain 
length  of  time  a  sensation  of  heat,  not  merely  felt  by  the 
patient  liimself,  but  also  by  others.  The  skin  feels  hot  anci 
dry,  the  pulse  I'emains  (juick,  but  is  fuller,  the  respiration  is 
huiTied  and  irregular,  the  gen.  restlessness  becomes  very 
great,  the  thirst  intense,  the  appetite  is  wholly  lost,  the 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  whitish  film,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  dry,  the  urine  is  .scanty,  of  a 
deeper  color  but  clear,  and  of  a  greater  specific  gravity. 
After  this  stage  of  dry  heat  there  is  profuse  sweating,  the 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  the  thirst  diminish,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  deeper,  more  regular,  and  less  frequent,  the 
pulse  soft.  One  symptom  is  never  wanting  in  F.  which  can 
be  measured  with  mathematical  exactitude,  which  always 
keeps  in  true  relation  to  the  degree  of  the  fever :  it  is  the 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  as  determined  by  the 
thermometer.  It  varies  from  98.5°  F.  (normal  temperature 
of  the  body)  to  108°  F.,  or  a  little  more  (37.5°  to  42°  C). 
Tliere  is  no  more  certain  and  trustworthy  guide  to  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  dangers  threatening  health  and  life  from 
F.  than  the  thermometer,  and  it  is  now  universally  adopted 
by  the  med.  profession  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  F. 

F.  ai'e  idiopatJiic  (primary)  and  sytnptomatic  (secondary). 
Idiopathic  F'.  are  also  CB\\ed.  essential¥.  All  zymotic  F.,  be 
they  contagious  or  miasmatic,  belong  to  this  class.  Symp- 
tomatic F.  require  a  local  disease  as  a  precedmg  condition. 
Such  are  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  hectic  F.  ; 
also  all  F.  named  after  the  organs  whose  diseased  condition 
causes  them— brain,  lung,  gastric,  enteric  F.  Contagious 
and  infectious  F.  are  the  result  of  peculiar  substances 
which  get  into  the  circulation  either  from  the  air  we  breathe 
or  in  food  and  drink.  Secondary  ¥.  are  generated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  local  diseases  producing  some  sub- 
stance which,  absorbed,  contaminates  the  blood  in  such  a 
way  that  F.  must  follow.  (The  more  important  varieties  of 
P.  are  described,  with  their  treatment,  imder  their  alphabet- 
ical heads.)    [From  oHg.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  E.  Krack- 

OWIZER,  M.  D.] 

Fever  and  Ague.    See  Intermittent  Fever. 

Fever  Busli,  the  Lindera  Benzoin,  a  shrub  of  the  order 
Lauracefe,  common  in  the  N.  States.  Decoctions  of  its  bark 
and  leaves  have  been  used  for  aromatic  and  stimulant  drinks 
in  low  fevers.  Its  berries  afford  a  poor  substitute  for  all- 
spice.   It  is  also  called  spice  bush  and  benjamin  tree. 

Fe'verle^v  ((.  e.  "  febrifuge"),  the  Pyrethn/m  Partheniufn, 
a  large  perennial  herb  of  the  order  Composita;,  resembling 
chamomile,  aud  a  native  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  forms  the  chief  element 
of  Persian  insect  powder. 

Fe'verwort,  ^Vild  Ipecac,  Horse  Gentian,  or 
Tinker's  Weed,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  U.  S.,the  Trios- 
teum  jK  /■fot/ii/iun  of  the  order  Caprifoliacece.  Its  root  is 
used  as  arathartic  and  emetic.  A  smaller  species,  Triosteum 
angustifolium,  grows  in  the  S.  States. 

Few  (lGN.\Tius  A.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Apr. 
11,  1789,  ed.  at  Princeton  and  New  York,  and  studied  law  in 
Augusta  ;  was  col.  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  its  close 
resumed  legal  practice.  He  was  at  this  time  tinctured  with 
infidelity,  but,  becoming  a  Chr.,  he  shortly  after  (1828)  enter- 
ed the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  pres.  of  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga.  ;  was  distinguished  in 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Ch.,  and  was  an  able  defender  of 
the  S.  in  the  Gen.  Conference  of  1844,  when  measures  were 
adopted  wliich  led  to  the  organization  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S. 
D.  Nov.  28,  1845. 
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Few  1  William*,  b.  in  Baltimore  co.,  Md..  June  8, 1748,  re- 
moved in  1758  to  Orange  eo..  >'.  C.  and  to  Ga.  in  1776  :  was 
chosen  to  the  State  convention  to  form  a  const.,  as  also  to 
the  assemblv.  and  made  one  of  the  council :  served  as  col. 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  :  in  1778  became  surveyor-gen., 
and  also  presiding  iudge  of  the  Richmond  co.  couit.  From 
1780  to  17SJ  was  delegate  to  the  old  Cong.,  and  also  in  1786 ; 
a  member  of  the  national  constitutional  convention  in  1787, 
and  of  those  of  the  State  of  (ia.  in  1796  and  179S  :  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  Ga.  1789-9:3.  and  then  3  yrs.  on  the  bench.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1799.  and  was  in  the  State  legislature, 
com.  of  loans,  and  mayor  of  the  city.    D.  July  16,  18*i. 

Fez,  Fes,  or  Fas,  cap.  of  Morocco,  numbers  150.000 
inhabs.,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  34=  6'  3"  X.  and  Ion.  5°  1'  11" 
W.,  in  a  valley  on  the  X.  \V.  slope  of  the  Atlas,  surrounded 
by  rats,  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  S.  Two  rivers  run 
through  the  city,  changing  their  names  whenever  they  change 
their  course.  F.  consists  of  Old  F.  and  Xew  F..  and  these  2 
parts  of  the  city  are  2  kilometres  distant  from  each  other, 
connected  with'  1  street  only,  which  is  densely  set  with 
houses.  Old  F.  lies  to  the  X..  and  its  E.  part  rises  with  the 
slope :  Xew  F.  lies  to  the  S.,  wholly  in  the  valley.  The 
above-mentioned  rivers  unite  between  the  2  parts  of  the 
city,  and  run  then  through  Old  F.,  dividing  it  into  an  E.  and 
a  smaller  W.  part,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
6  stone  bridges.  Both  Old  F.  and  Xew  F.  are  surrounded 
with  walls  built  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  lime,  and  cement ;  only 
the  gates  are  framed  with  stone.  At  each  350  metres  rises 
a  quadrangular  tower  constructed  to  hold  camion.  F.  makes 
a  gloomy  impression,  as  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  the 
public  squares  very  small,  and  the  houses  2  or  3  stories  high, 
without  presenting  any  windows  to  the  street.  Pavement 
does  not  exist,  whence  an  immense  dust  in  the  summer  and 
deep  mud  in  the  winter.  The  interiors  of  the  houses  are 
often  very  handsome,  the  yards  being  paved  ^^ith  marble 
and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  covered  -with 
light  colors.  The  palace  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco  comprises 
the  whole  S.  W.  part  of  Xew  F.  This  gigantic  palace  con- 
sists of  many  large  yards  provided  with  arcades  and  sur- 
roimded  with  buildings.  Among  the  remarkable  buildings 
are  also  the  mosques  of  Karubin  and  El  Mulei  Edris.  The 
former  is  of  immense  dimensions,  and  rests  on  about  803 
columns.  F.  has  11  mosques  of  importance,  beside  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones.  The  city  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  Marseilles,  Gibraltar.  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  Raw  and 
manufactured  silk,  cotton,  cloth,  paper,  arms,  tea,  sugar,  and 
spices  are  imported  from  Europe.  Tanning,  weaving,  and 
pottery  are  the  prin.  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  form 
the  exports.  The  inhabs.  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and 
Berbers,  ugly,  very  uncleanly,  and  fanatical  in  religion. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  I'/iir.  L'yc.  by  Capt.  A.  Xiemanx.] 

Fezzan'  [the  anc.  Phasauia],  a  kingdom  of  X.  Afr., 
bounded  X.  by  Tripoli,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  .Sahara. 
The  X.  part  is  covered  with  bare  hills  of  sandstone,  without 
rivers,  and  almost  without  vegetation.  The  S.  part  is  level, 
often  consisting  of  dry  sand.  Only  '  ,„  of  the  soil  Ls  cultiva- 
ble. The  inhabs.,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  about  50,- 
000,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  Arabs,  and 
negroes.  They  are  governed  by  a  sultan,  who  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  viceroy  or  valy  of  Tripoli.  Moorzook  is  the  cap.  and 
the  rendezvous  for  the  caravans  coming  from  Cairo,  Tripoli, 
and  Timbuetoo. 

Fl'bre  [Lat.  flbra,  a  ''filament"].  Man  has  for  ages 
availed  himself  of  the  filamentous  character  of  various  parts 
of  plants  to  make  clothing,  domestic  utensils,  parts  of  instru- 
ments of  the  chase,  and  shelter  for  himself  and  his  posses- 
sions. The  animal  kingdom  has  also  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution from  the  earliest  times,  and  even  the  mineral  kingdom 
contributes,  in  the  substance  known  as  asbestos,  a  F. — in  the 
gen.  sense  of  the  word— which  has  various  uses  in  the  arts. 
The  minute  characteristics  of  the  principal  vegetable  F., 
and  the  points  on  which  their  value  depends,  are  most  con- 
veniently studied  by  grouping  them  under  1  subject.  Ana- 
tomically considered,  vegetable  F.  may  be  referred  to  3  dif- 
ferent sources— viz.  il)  plant-hairs,  <2)  fibro- vascular  bun- 
dles, or  i3)  the  separate  constituents  of  the  latter,  il)  The 
important  plant -hairs  employed  for  textile  purposes  are  the 
long,  single  cells  which  are  attached  to  the  seeds  of  certain 
species  of  Gosxypiurn  (cotton).  i2)  Fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  obtained  from  the  stems  of  endogenous  plants,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  long  bast -cells,  with  an  admixture  of  spiral 
ducts  (e.  g.  Manila  hemp).  i3)  The  prin.  elements  of  libro- 
vascular  bundles  of  exogens— viz.  bast-ceUs  and  woody  tis- 
sue—are used  separately  as  F.  for  spinning  or  for  paper-mak- 
ing ie.  g.  flax  and  poplar- wood).  These  structures  are  cells 
of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  thickness  of  wall.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'»-  Univ.  L'yc  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Schaeffeb.  M.  D.] 

Ficberellt,  or  FIcarelli  (Felice),  b.  at  San  Gimi- 
gnano,  Tuscany,  about  lGi>5  :  studied  painting  under  Enipoli, 
and  became  the  friend  and  imitator  of  Cristofano  AUori. 
He  was  an  admirable  cop>i.st  of  Penigino  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  his  original  works,  now  become  rare  and  valued, 
are  veiy  delicately  executed,  excelling  especially  in  the 
lieads,  which  are  verj'  pleasing.  His  stvle  is  simple  and 
natural.    D.  in  1660. 

Fiohet,  fe-sha'  (Gltllaume^  b.  at  Aunay.  near  Paris.  Fr.. 
early  in  the  15th  century  ;  was  in  1467  rector  of  the  Univ.  of 
Paris,  teaching  at  the  same  time  rhetoric,  theol..  and  phUos. 
He  was  employed  by  Louis  XL  in  making  peace  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  the  patron  by  whose  influence 
the  first  printing-press  was  brought  from  Ger.  and  set  up  in 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  Among  the  first  books  printed  in  Fr. 
were  his  Rhetoricorum  Libri  (res  and  Efnstola,  in  Parimorum 
•Sorbona.  He  afterward  held  office  at  the  papal  court  of  Six- 
tus  rV'.    The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Flclite,  fik'teh  (Immanuel  Hermask),  son  of  the  great 
Flchte,  b.  at  Jena  July  18.  1797.  ed.  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  philology.  He  was  early  attracted  to  philos..  how- 
ever, especially  by  the  ideas  of  his  father,  and  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  its  hist.  He  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his 
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life  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1836  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  philos. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Bonn,  and  from  1842  to  1875  occupied  the 
same  office  at  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are  Syittem  der  Ethik,  Anthropofogie  neubegrundi-J 
auf  naturwi^servichaftlichen  M'ege,  and  P^yc/w/ogie  aU  Lehrt 
rom  beicussten  Geisie  fii«  Men^chen.  He  has  also  written  on 
politics.  Grundzuge  zur  Entirickelung  der  kunftigen  deutschen 
Eeich»ierfasgung.  and  on  theol..  Die  speculative  Theologie.  He 
taught  that  the  world  was  created  bv  God  ;  became  a  con- 
vert to  SpiritualLsm.    D.  Aug.  13.  1879." 

Flclite  (JoHANK  Gottlieb),  the  second  of  the  4  greatest 
phUos.  of  Ger.,  b.  at  Rammenau.  L'pper  Lusatia.  May  19. 1762. 
He  was  of  Swe.  descent,  and  his  father  was  a  ribbon-weaver. 
He  studied  theol.  at  Jena  and  Leipsic.  and  in  1790  began  the 
study  of  the  Kantian  critiques.  On  a  ^Isit  to  Kant  he  pre- 
sented as  his  letter  of  introduction  the  MS.  of  a  Critique  of 
aU  Rerelatiou.  a  work  composed  in  5  days.  He  married  a 
niece  of  the  poet  Klopstock.  and  in  1794  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  philos.  in  Jena,  to  succeed  Reinhold.  and  there  elab- 
orated the  great  central  work  of  his  system,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  basis  of  the  Kantian  system  by 
an  Analysis  of  Consciousness.  His  .'Science  of  Knowledge  (  Wis- 
senschaftslehre)  appeared  in  1794.  Being  dismissed  from  his 
professorship  at  Jena,  he  went  to  Berlin  (1799).  and  there  pub. 
several  eloquent  popular  expositions  of  his  system,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  the  Destination  of  Man  (1800).  The 
Him-dear  Eejiort  to  the  P>iblic  upon  the  True  Xature  of  the  Latest 
Philos. — an  Attempt  to  Force  the  Reader  to  an  Understanding  of 
it  (1801),  The  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life  (1806).  An  outline  of  the 
philos.  of  hist,  appears  in  his  Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Age  (1806).  In  his  Addresses  to  the  Ger.  Xation  he  took  a  bold, 
patriotic  stand  against  Xap.  ( I8O81.  He  became  rector  of  the 
L'niv.  of  Berlin  upon  its  establishment,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  its  const.    D.  Jan.  27.  1814. 

F.'s  complete  works  were  collected  and  edited  in  8  vols,  by 
his  son  in  184.5-46.    Eng.  ti-anslations  have  been  made  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Life  of  Fichte  and  his  popular  writings,  including 
I  The  Sature  of  the  Scholar,  The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar.  TheDes- 
j  tination  of  Stan,  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  Way  tow- 
ards the  Blessed  Life,  Outlines  of  the  Di/ctrine  of  Knowledge, 
were  pub.  in  Lond.".  translated  "by  William  Smith.     The  Des- 
tination of  Man  was  also  translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett 
1  (Lond.),  and  a  portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  contributors  to 
I  Hedge'' s  Ger.  Prose  Writers  CSew  YorkV   The  Science  of  Knowl- 
■  edge  (ed.  of  1794)  and  Science  of  Rights  were  translated  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger  ( Phila. ).     In  the  Journal  of  Speculative  PhUos.  (St. 
Louis)  have  appeared  (a)  The  Introdrict'ion  to  the  Scierice  of 
.  Knowledge  i.ed.  of  1794),  \b)  Criticism  of  Philosophical  Systems, 
j  (c)  Sun-clear  Statement,  (d)  Kew  Exposition  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  (,e)  Facts  of  Consciousness.    (See  Kant,  Schellixg, 
'  Hegel,  and  Philos..  Hist,  of.)  William  T.  Harris. 

I  Flclno,  fe-chee'no  (Marsilio).  [Lat.  Ficirius'\.t\ie  reviver 
of  Platonic  philos.  in  It.,  b.  in  Florence  Oct.  19,  14-33,  and 
d.  at  Careggi  Oct.  1.  1499:  selected  and  carefully  edited  by 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  with  a  view  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a 
proposed  acad.  (founded  in  146<))  for  the  cultivation  and  dis- 
semination of  Platonic  philos.  He  translated  into  Lat.  the 
entire  works  of  Plato  (1484)  and  Plotinus  (1492).  accompany- 
ing them  with  a  more  or  less  complete  commentaiy.  Beside 
these  he  made  translations  of  many  of  the  works  of  I*roclus, 
lamblichus.  Porphj-ry.  Dionysius  Areopagita.  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  Alcinous,  Speusippus,  and  Xenocrates. 

Flc'tion,  in  law,  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  is  an  assump- 
tion that  a  thing  is  true  which  Ls  either  not  true,  or  which  is 
as  probably  false  as  true.  Mr.  Best,  an  author  on  Presump- 
tions, distinguishes  it  from  a  presumption,  a  mere  rule  of 
law  established  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  certain  con- 
clusion, though  it  may  be  arbitrary,  which  is  based  on  pub- 
lic convenience  or  on  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  exact 
truth.  Thus,  the  rule  that  a  child  imder  7  yrs.  of  age  can- 
not commit  a  felonious  crime  is  a  conclusive  presumption 
rather  than  a  F.  Some  writers— as  e.  g.  Mr.  Maine  (see  his 
work  on  Ancient  Law)— use  the  word  "fiction  "  in  a  broader 
sense,  to  signify  any  assumption  which  conceals,  or  affects 
to  conceal,  the  fact  that  a  nile  of  law  has  undergone  alter- 
ation, its  letter  remaining  unchanged  while  its  operation  is 
being  modified.  From  this  point  of  ^^ew  F.  is  a  powerful 
agency  in  the  improvement  of  law.  By  means  of  it  new 
views  "more  adapted  to  the  age  are  hitroduced  under  color 
of  observance  of  anc.  forms.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
various  writers  to  classify  F..  but  vsithout  much  practical 
success.  They  are  said  to  be  limited  by  3  prin.  rules  :  1. 
The  F.  must  have  the  semblance  of  trtith  :  that  which  is  im- 
possible is  not  to  be  feigned.  2.  It  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
work  an  injury.  3.  It  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  to  accom- 
plish the  end  for  which  it  was  introduced.  To  that  extent 
it  cannot  be  contradicted :  beyond  that  it  may  be  impugned. 
■■  The  law,"  says  Gould,  J.,  in  Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  516, 
517,  "does  not  love  that  rights  should  be  destroyed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  supporting  of  them  invents  notions 
and  fictions."  When  they  are  urged  to  an  intent  and  pur- 
pose not  within  their  reason  and  policy,  a  party  injuriously 
affected  by  them  may  show  the  truth.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Fi'cu8"[Lat.,  a  "fig'"].  The  genus  Ficis  belonss  to  the 
Artocarpacea?,  or  bread-fruit  family,  in  which  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  bread-fruit  of  the  Pacific,  the  jack  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  mulberry,  the  Osage  orange  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  notorious  upas  tree  of  Java.  The 
common  fig  tree  (F.  carica)  is  the  most  valued  representa- 
tive of  this  genus ;  it  is  a  deciduous  tree,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  from  15  to  30  ft.,  and  often  living  to  a  great  age. 
The  fig  itself  is  a  multiple  fruit  formed  from  monoecious 
flowers  aggregated  together  in  the  interior  of  a  hollow 
fleshy  recei>tacle.  Figs  are  highly  prized  in  the  fresh  state, 
but  they  are  more  generally  esteemed  in  the  dried  condition, 
in  whicii  state  they  form  ah  important  article  of  commerce 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  from  Tur.  They 
ai-e  dried  in  the  sun.  and,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
grape-sugar,  this  in  the  process  of  dr\-ing  serves  to  preserve 
them.    Many  trees  of  the  family  yield  a  remarkable  milky 
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juice,  which,  inspissated,  forms  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce. The  ori^nal  India-rubber  plant,  or  F.  ekislica,  of 
Java,  is  one  of  these.  The  celebrated  banyan  tree  (F. 
Iiidica)  of  India  jields  the  well  known  resin  gum-lac.  Sev- 
eral Fk'i  have  poisonous  qualities.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  peepul  or  bo  tree.  E.  C.  H.  Day. 

Fi'des  LLat.  "faith  "J,  in  the  religious  system  of  anc. 
Rome,  was  the  personification  of  good  faith,  represented  as 
a  venerable  matron  crowned  with  laurel  or  olive,  and  carry- 
ing corn  and  fruits.  F.  Publica  had  a  temple  ou  the  Capi- 
toline.  built  bv  Numa. 

Field  (Cyrus  West),  LL.D..  a  son  of  Rev.  ]>a\id  D. 
Field,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  .30,  1819,  became 
a  clerk  in  >few  York,  and  was  soon  the  head  of  a  prosper- 
ous mercantile  business.  In  18.54  he  obtained  from  tiie  legis- 
lature of  Newfoundland  the  exclusive  right  for  50  yrs.  of 
landing  telegraph  cables  from  Europe  and  Amer.  on  that 
island  ;  formed  a  company  for  that  purijosc.  and  in  2  yrs. 
the  lines  were  finished  from  New  York  across  Newfound- 
land. In  1856  he  went  to  Lond.  and  organized  tlie  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Co..  the  U.  S.  and  Brit,  govts,  furnishing  ships 
for  the  enterprise.  The  first  2  attempts  failed,  and  the 
third  cable,  though  laid  (1858),  worked  only  for  a  sliort 
time.  The  c.  war  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  enterprise 
until  186.5,  when,  after  1300  m.  had  been  laid,  the  cable  part- 
ed, and  was  lost  for  the  time.  In  1866  a  cable  was  success- 
fully laid,  and  the  cable  of  1865  was  picked  up  in  mid-ocean 
and  completed.  He  has  subsequently  been  engaged  in 
large  enterprises,  among  which  is  the  construction  of 
elevated  R.  Rs.  in  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork.  In  1881,  shortly 
after  the  shooting  of  Pres.  Garfield,  he  originated  a  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  the  fairiilv,  which  after  the  death 
of  the  Pres.  amounted  to  more  than  $3.50,000. 

Field  (David  Dudley),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman,  b.  at  East 
(iuilford.  Conn.,  May  30,  1781,  grad.  at  Yale  1802  :  was  set- 
tled at  Iladdam,  Conn.,  1804-18,  at  Stockliriduc.  ;\lass.,  ]81!)- 
37.  then  at  the  same  ch.  as  before  in  Haddain  ]S.«  .51,  when 
lie  returned  to  Stockbridge.  Wrote  Hist,  of  Midf/UsKi-  (_'o., 
C'0'in.,and  Hist,  of  Berkshire  Co.,  Mas.t.    I).  Apr.  15,  1867. 

Field  (David  Dudley),  LL.D.,  jurist,  eldest  son  of  preced- 
ing, b.  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1805,  entered  Williams 
Coll.  1821,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1828  ; 
settled  in  New  York,  and  soon  made  his  way  into  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  But  finding  the  practice  of  the  law 
complicated,  dilatory,  and  expensive,  he  began  to  study 
how  it  could  be  revised  and  improved.  In  18.39  he  pub.  his 
first  essay  on  the  subject,  and  in  1847  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  N.  Y.  one  of  a  commission  to  reform  the 
practice  of  the  State.  Upon  this  work  he  was  engaged  for 
3  yrs.,  and  the  result  was  contained  in  2  codes  of  procedure, 
the  one  civil  and  the  other  criminal.  The  civil  code  was  in 
great  part  adopted  by  tli(>  State  of  N.  Y'.,  and  has  since  been 
adopted  by  23  States  and  Terrs.  Subsequently  he  was 
placed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.  at  the  head  of  a  new  commi.s- 
.sion  to  undertake  a  complete  codification  of  the  valiole  body 
of  the  law.  This  was  a  work  of  yrs.,  but  in  due  time  the 
commission  reported  a  civil  code,  a  penal  code,  and  a  polit- 
ical code.  These  5  codes  covered  the  whole  province  of 
Amer.  law,  both  common  and  statute,  and  were  designea  to 
supersede  the  unwritten  or  common  law.  In  this  work  Mr. 
F.  was  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  carrying  it  ou 
at  the  same  time  with  a  large  professional  practice.  In  1867 
he  brought  before  the  Brit.  Association  for  Social  Science  a 
proposition  to  frame  an  international  code.  This  led  to  the 
preparation  by  him  of  what  was  really  a  complete  work  on 
mternational  law,  though  entitled  Draft  Outlines  of  an.  Inter- 
national Code,  one  feature  of  which  was  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration to  settle  disputes  between  nations. 

Field  (Frederick),  Eng.  clergvnian,  b.  about  1800,  ed.  at 
Tnnity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  gradiiatinu-  in  1823.  He  has  edited 
the  Gr.  text  of  St.  Chrysostoiii's  Homilies  on  St.sUattluw, 
Irderpretatwn  of  the  Ptudine  Kpistleit,  and  the  Septujigiiit 
version  of  the  O.  T.  according  to  the  Alexandrian  (od.-.x. 
In  1843  he  was  presented  to  tlie  rectory  of  Recphani,  Nor- 
folk ;  resigned  in  1863,  and  has  since  edited  Origens 
HexaiMi. 

T^.*^!®'*  ^JIenry  Martyn),  D.  D.,  a  son  of  Rev.  David  I). 
Pneld,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1,S32.  grad.  at 
Williams  Coll.  18;«.  Took  charge  of  a  ch.  in  St.  Louis 
(1843-47) ;  resigned  and  went  to  Europe.  In  1851  was  settled 
at  W.  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  18.54  became  ed.  of  N.  Y.  Kcan- 
fjehst,  and  in  1875-76  made  a  tour  around  the  world.  Wrote 
From  Fqijpt  to  Japan  ;  made  a  second  visit  to  the  E.  in  1883 
and  wrote  On  tlie  Desert  (188.3)  and  Among  the  Holy  Hills 
( 1 884 ) . 

Field  (Kate),  b.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ed.  in  Mass.  and  in 
Europe,  where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  in  his  later  yrs.  at  Florence  ;  was  European  corre- 
spondent for  several  journals ;  contributed  to  periodicals, 
delivered  lectures,  and  in  1874  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Field  (Maunsell  Bradhurst),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York 
Mar.  36,  1833,  grad.  at  Yale  1841,  admitted  to  the  bar  1847  ; 
111  18.54  acted  as  sec.  to  the  Amer.  legation  in  Fr.,  and  sub- 
sequently became  attached  to  the  Sp.  legation.  In  18.55  was 
appointed  pres.  of  the  Amer.  coms.  to  the  Universal  Ex- 
position at  Paris  ;  de])Uty  sub-treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  in  New 
lork  1861,  and  subsequenHy  assistant  sec.  of  the  treas.  at 
\\  ash.,  which  oftice  he  resigiuMl  in  1865,  and  was  appoiuted 
a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  which  ofBce  he  held  4  yrs. 
In  1869  he  resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  ;  apiiomted  judge  of  the  civil  court  1873.  Wrote  a  vol. 
of  Persoiiid  liecollections.  D.  Jan.  24,  1875. 
r  .,?"*?.**  (Richard  Stockton),  LL.D.,  a  judge,  b.  at  White- 
lull,  N.  J.,  Dec.  31,  1803,  grad.  at  the  College  of  N.  J.  1821  ; 
was  prof,  in  the  N.  J.  Law  School  1847-55 ;  for  a  long  time 
atty.-gen.  of  N.  J. ;  U.  S.  Senator  in  1863-63,  in  place  of  J.  R. 
Thompson,  deceased,  and  then  judge  of  the  dist.  court  of 
the  U.  S.  for  N.  J.    D.  May  35,  1870. 

Field  (Stephen  Johnson),  a  judge  of  tlie  supreme  court 
of  the  U.  S.,  a  son  of  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Had- 


dam, Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1816,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1837 ;  stud- 
ied law  with  his  bi-other  in  New  Y'ork ;  went  to  Cal.  in 
1S49  :  in  Jan.  18.50  was  elected  first  alcalde  of  Marysville  ;  in 
Oct.  was  elected  to  tlie  legislature  ;  in  18.57  was  elected 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in  18.59  became 
chief-justice  ;  in  1863  was  appointed  associate  iustice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  In  1873  he  was  app;>inted  by  the 
gov.  one  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  codes  of  the  State, 
and  to  prepare  amendments  to  the  same.  In  1880  he  was 
prominently  before  the  National  Democratic  Convention  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Field'fare,  or  Gray  Tlirusli  {Lrorossyphtis  pilaris). 
an  oscine  bird  of  Europe.  It  i<  brownish  above,  with  the 
head  and  wings  gray  ;  below  yellowish,  with  black  spots. 

Field-Glass,  a  form  of  magnifying  apparatus  which  is 
essentially  a  telescope  of  low  power.  It  may  have  a  single 
tube  like  the  spy-glass,  or  two  like  an  opera  glass. 

Field'iiig'  (Henry),  an  Eng.  dramatist  and  novelist,  b. 
at  Sharphani  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Apr.  22,  1707.  Being 
destined  for  the  law,  he  was  sent  at  18  to  the  Univ.  of  Ley- 
den,  wliere  he  remained  2  yrs.,  when  his  father  became  un- 
able to  support  him,  and  he  returned  to  Eng.  He  wrote  a 
comedy,  l^re  in  Several  Masques,  which  appeared  in  1728, 
and  was  favorably  received  ;  this  was  followed  within  9 
yrs.  by  33  other  pieces,  of  which  only  1  was  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. In  1735  he  married,  succeeded  to  a  small  estate, 
which  he  spent,  and  again  had  recourse  to  lit.,  with  some 
success.  In  1740  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  in  1743  appeared 
his  first  novel,  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  best  work  of  Eng.  fiction  that  had  ap- 
peared. This  was  followed  by  other  productions,  among 
which  is  the  far  from  pleasant  Hist,  of  Jonathan  Wild.  After 
starting  3  ])olitical  journals,  he  was  in  1748  appointed  justice 
of  the  |«ace  for  .Middlesex  and  Westminster,  the  duties  of 
the  office  being  performed  with  great  ability.  In  1749  ap- 
])eared  his  greatest  work,  the  Hi.'it.  of  Tom  Jones,  and  in  17.51 
Amelia,  his  last  novel.  Subsequently  he  wrote  several  law 
reports.  In  June  1754  he  went  to  Lisbon  for  his  health,  and 
d.  there,  Oct.  8,  1754. 

Fielding  (Rev.  J.  II.),  b.  in  Coleraine,  Ire.,  Feb.  38, 1796. 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  his  18th  yr.  ;  in  1819  was  licensed  to 
preach  ;  in  1836  became  prof,  of  math,  in  Madison  Coll.,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  5  yrs.  ;  then  spent  3  yrs.  in  the  chair  of 
math,  in  Augusta  Coll.,  Ky. ;  in  1835  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Charles  Coll.,  Mo.,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  signal  success.    D.  Oct.  14,  1844. 

Field  Mice,  a  name  applied  to  those  mice  which  live 
out  of  doors  and  do  not  frequent  houses,  but  given  espe- 
cially to  the  Arvivoliniv,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  These  mice  are  in  some  yrs.  extremely 
destructive  to  crops  and  trees. 

Fields  (James  Thomas),  A.  M.,  author  and  pub.,  b.  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  31,  1817;  read  an  anniversary  poem 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  his 
18th  yr.,  and  in  1848  another  poem,  The  Post  of  Honor,  before 
the  same  society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  publi.shin^  firm 
of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.  for  35  yrs.  up  to  Jan.  1871,  and  edited  the  At- 
lantic Montldy  from  1863  to  1870.  He  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution several  vols,  of  Poems,  delivered  public  lectures, 
and  wrote  Yt-'iterdvys  icith  Authors.    D.  Apr.  24,  1881. 

Field- Works.      See  Fortifications. 

Fiesole,  fe-a'so-la,  da  (Fra  Giovanni),  an  It.  painter, 
commonly  called  Angelico,  and  sometimes  II  Beato,  from 
the  character  of  his  art.  M'as  b.  at  Vicchio,  among  the 
Apennines,  in  the  prov.  oi  Mugello,  in  1387.  Of  his  youth 
nothing  is  known.  At  tlie  age  of  20  he  entered  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  then  changed  his  original  name 
(Guido)  for  that  of  Giovanni,  a  name  of  sanctity  in  the 
order.  His  first  yrs.  were  passed  in  the  convent  at  Foligno, 
not  far  from  Perugia  and  Assisi,  famous  places  both  of  art 
anil  piety.  The  iilague  drove  him  to  Cortona  about  1413, 
where  he  stayed  4  or  5  yrs.  Then  he  returned  to  Fiesole. 
his  spiritual  b"irthi)lace  and  the  home  of  his  best  yrs.  Here 
and  in  Florence  his  greatest  work  was  done.  The  last  10 
yrs.  of  his  life  (144.5-,5>5)  were  spent  by  the  pope's  desire  in 
Rome,  where  he  d.  Feb.  18,  14.55.  Was  buried  in  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  where  his  monument,  M'ith  its 
(luaint  epitaph  and  the  effigy  of  the  painter  in  his  monastic 
habit,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  are  numerous,  most  of  them 
small  panel-pictures  executed  for  convents.  Traces  of  them 
are  in  every  place  where  he  lived.  The  chs.,  chapels,  ami 
convents  of  Florence  were  enriched  by  his  masterpieces, 
the  best  of  which  are  now  in  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts  there. 
His  paintings  were  in  great  demand,  for  in  his  prime  he  was 
regarded  as  the  most  famous  artist  in  It.  The  best  preserved 
of  Angelico's  work  is  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  P'lor- 
ence.  Fra  Angelico  founded  no  school,  imitation  of  him 
being  imiiossible.  His  disciples  fell  away  from  his  purity 
into  lovi'  uf  e.-vteinal  form  and  decoration.  He  left  no  peer, 
and  was  followed  by  no  successor;  his  works  stand  alone. 
The  best  Life  of  Fra  Angelico  is  by  E.  Cartier.  translated 
from  the  Fr.  and  pub.  in  Lond.  O.  B.  FRoTHiN<iHAi\i. 

Fiftli-Moii'arcliy  men,  a  small  religious  sect  in  Eng. 
during  Cromwell's  protectorate  and  the  first  part  of  thc^ 
reign  of  Charles  II.  They  professed  to  believe  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when,  to  the  4  great  monarchies  of  Dan- 
iel's prophetic  vision,  was  to  succeed  the  fifth,  which  was  to 
break  in  pieces  all  others  and  to  "  stand  forever." 

Fijj  |Fr.  figui- ;  Lat.  ,ficus],  the  fruit  of  Ficus  carica,  L.,  a 
deciduous  tree  of  the  bread-fruit  family,  a  native  of  Asia 
from  .Syria  to  the  (Caucasus  and  Koordistan.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  fig  tree  is  often  mentioned,  along  with  the  vine,  as 
a  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty.  Although  unknown  in  Gr. 
during  the  Homeric  age,  it  was  common  in  the  time  of 
Plato  •  it  was  early  introduced  into  It.,  and  thence  into  Sp. 
and  Gaul.  Charlemagne  ordered  its  cultivation  in  Central 
Europe,  and  it  is  now  cultivated  in  most  warm  temperate 
climates.    F.  can  be  well  ripened,  and  can  be  raised  for 
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prt'serviitiun  in  the  (hud  state,  only  wliere  tl>e  smniiior  iuid 
autumn  are  wann  and  dry.  In  the  Atlantic  I'.  S.  the  main 
obstacle  to  their  eiiltivatiun  is  the  eold  of  winter,  which  fre- 
quently destroys  unprotected  trees  even  in  Fla.  Dnihe  Pacific 
coast  they  find"  a  moi-e  confjenial  climate.  The  F.  tret'  hears 
•i  crops  iii  a  season— an  earlier  one  from  the  axils  of  leaves 
of  the  precedinjr  srowth  ;  a  later  and  longer  contiiuied  one 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  season.  The  F.  is  popu- 
larlv  said  to  fruit  without  flowering.  This  comes  from  the 
natin-e  of  this  particular  fruit.  It  is  a  liollovv,  pear-shaped 
receptacle,  nearly  closed  or  barely  pervious  at  the  broad 
apex,  lined  throughout  the  interior  with  iniuimerable  small 
tiowers,  male  and  female.  The  so  called  seeds  are  the 
ripened  achenia  (i.  e.  seed-like  fruits)  of  the  latter:  the  lus- 
cious pulp  mainly  belongs  to  the  ripened  antl  softened  recep- 
tacle or  hollow  "fiower-stalk.  In  ripening,  the  acrid  milky 
sap  characteristic  of  the  family  is  replaced  l)y  saccharine 
matter,  chietiy  grape  -  sugar.  Smyrna  is  the  prin.  mart 
whence  dried  F.  are  exported  to  N.  Europe  and  Amer. 
Dried  F.  are  said  by  the  dealers  to  be  nuttiral  when  not 
compressed  in  the  "packing,  but  retaining  their  original 
shape,  or  pulled  when  after  drying  they  are  made  supple 
by  kneading,  and  packed  by  pressure  in  drums  or  boxes. 
Ekme  F.  are  those  of  superiijr  quality,  so  called  from  a  Tur. 
word  meaning  "  hand-picked."  Asa  Gray. 

Figlit'iiig-FIsIi,  the  BMa  piignaj;  a  little  fresh-water 
tish  of  Siam,  etc..  of  the  family  Anabantidae.  Two  of  these 
lishes  placed  in  the  same  vessel  of  water  will  attack  each 
other  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Figuier,  fe-ge-a'  (Guili.au.me  I-oiiis),  Fr.  chemist  and 
scieutilic  writer,  b.  at  Montpellier  Feb.  1.5,  1819 ;  became 
M.  D.  1*11,  prof,  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  at  Montpellier 
1846,  then  scientific  ed.  of  La  Pre-isc  at  Paris.  Has  written 
largely  in  scientific  journals,  and  preiiared  several  popular 
scientific  works. 

Figure,  Graininatioal  and  Rlietorlcal,  a  distinc- 
tion of  great  importance  in  the  logical  construction  of 
figurative  lang.— a  subject  on  which  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  confused  tlnnkinja:.  The  grammatical  F. 
rests  upon  a  /vn/ relation  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  "  My 
Milton  is  in  4  vols."  involves  a  F.  or  form  of  speech  depart- 
ing from  strict  literalness  ;  but  it  is  a  grammatical  F.,  for 
the  relation  on  which  it  rests  Is  real,  objective,  and  unde- 
niable ;  it  is,  according  to  the  letter,  the  gram.,  and  hence 
has  been  styled  the  grammatical.  Milton  is  literally  the 
author  of  the  works  contained  In  the  vols.  Tlie  2  great 
grammatical  F.  are  metonymy  and  synecdoche.  They  may 
be  at  home  in  the  plainest  and  most  commonplace  prose — 
in  the  lang.  of  a  will  or  of  an  advertisement.  The  rhetori- 
cal F.  rests  upon  an  ideal  or  an  idealized  relation  between 
the  subject  and  predicate.  The  mind  makes  it,  and  can  un- 
make it ;  it  can  exist  to  one  mind,  and  be  denied  by  an- 
other ;  it  may  be  conceded  by  the  mind  at  one  time  and  in 
one  state,  and  denied  at  another  time.  "  Milton  is  an  eagle  " 
involves  a  metaphor,  wliich  is  the  chief  rhetorical  F.  The 
relation  is  ideal ;  it  may  be  denied  ;  or  the  mind  may  allow 
it  at  one  time  and  deny  it  at  another.  Some  of  the  most 
confused  and  persistent  logomachies  have  arisen  from  fail- 
ing to  observe  this  distinction.  C.  P.  Krautu. 

Figures,  Numerals.    See  Numerals. 

Vig'wort{Scrop/u/lana),  nQowenng  plant  of  the  order 
Scrophulariacese,  common  in  many  parts  of  N.  Amer.  and 
Europe.  It  W'as  formerly  prized  in  med.  for  the  cure  of 
scrofula  and  other  diseases,  hut  is  now  not  much  used. 

Fl'jl,  FidJI,  or  Viti  Islands,  a  group  in  S.  Pacific,  be- 
tween lat.  15°  3(y  and  20°  SlV  S.,  and  Ion.  177"  E.  and  178"  W., 
numbering  about  200  islands,  of  which  about  80  are  inhab- 
ited. They  were  discovered  in  1{)43  by  the  Dut.  navigator 
Tasman,  but  not  fully  explored  until  1840,  when  they  were 
visited  by  the  Amer.  navigator  Wilkes.  The  2  largest  islands 
are  Viti  Levu,  having  an  area  of  90  m.  by  .50,  and  an  esti- 
mated pop.  of  50,000 ;  and  Vanua  Levu,  with  about  30,000 ; 
the  others  are  small.  The  P.  I.  are  of  volcanic  origin  ; 
earthquakes  are  common  and  hurricanes  periodical.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  moist  and  hot  clitnate,  tlie 
temperature  ranging  from  CO"  to  120°,  calls  forth  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  consisting  of  bread-fruit  trees,  bana- 
nas, cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes,  and  tea-plants  ;  cotton  grows 
wild.  The  inhabs.  were  a  most  fierce  and  savage  race, 
middle-sized,  strong-limbed,  short-necked,  with  a  complex- 
ion between  copper-color  and  black.  They  live  in  tribes, 
each  tribe  being  governed  by  its  own  chief,  who  rules  abso- 
lutely. Lately,  however,  the  efforts  of  Chr.  missionaries 
have  been  followed  with  success,  and  in  1801  the  king  and 
chiefs  of  Viti  Levu  formally  offered  the  island  to  (J.  Brit., 
which  offer  was  accepted  in  1874,  when  the  Brit,  flag  was 
first  hoisted  on  F.  soil.  The  pop.  of  the  islands  is  128.511. 
some  of  the  smaller  islands  being  exceedingly  populous.  It 
was  formerly  true  to  call  the  islanders  canniljals,  but  it  is 
not  true  now.  This  was  the  case  when  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries went  there  in  18:i5,  but  now  more  than  half  the 
whole  native  pop.  regularly  attend  ch.  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  are  22,223  ch. -members,  063  native  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  1.524  day  schools,  attended  by  57,0,57  children  ; 
the  barbarities,  crimes,  and  vices  of  their  former  state  have 
within  a  few  yrs.  greatly  lessened. 

Fil'bert  [etymology  doubtful ;  believed  to  he  full-beard ; 
(Jer.  Bartnuss,  "beard-nut"],  the  nut  of  the  hazel.  The 
name  is  not  often  applied  to  the  Amer.  wild  hazel-nuts  :  and 
in  commerce  the  round  varieties  of  European  hazel-nuts  are 
called  cob-nuts,  the  name  JUbert  .strictly  belonginir  to  the 
elongated  sorts.  F.  are  chiefly  tlie  product  of  Conjlus  Avel- 
Idiut.  the  conmion  hazel  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

File  [Fr.  lime ;  Ger.  Feile].  A  F.  is  a  tool  consisting  of 
a  bar  of  steel,  the  size  atid  shape  of  which  are  determined 
by  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  surfaces  are  cov- 
ered with  sharp  cutting  edges  or  teeth,  the  direction,  num- 
ber, and  size  of  which  depend  upon  the  efifect  to  be  pro- 
duced.   The  cutting  edges  or  teeth  are  usually  made  by  the 


edge  of  a  cold-chisel.  Where  the  surface  has  isolated  sharp 
teeth  separated  by  comparatively  wide  spaces  the  F.  is 
called  a  ra.y).  The  teeth  of  the  rasp  are  maile  witli  a  punch 
having  a  pyramidal  point.  The  forms  given  to  V..  as  well  as 
their  shapes  and  sizes,  are  almost  numberless.  Those 
which  have  cutting  edges  extentling  unbroken  from  side  to 
side  are  called  "  floats  "  or  "  single-cut  "  F.    Those  which 

Kasp-Cut.  Float-Cut. 
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MllOOtll. 


Smooth. 


have  2  sets  of  such  edges,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle, 
are  called  "  double-cut." 

The  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  F.  is  known  by  the 
trade-terms  :  1,  rough  ;  2,  middle-cut ;  3,  bastard  ;  4,  second- 
cut  ;  5,  smooth  ;  6,  superfine  or  dead-smooth. 

Watchmakers'  ¥.  are  often  exceedingly  delicate,  meas- 

Double-Clt. 


Bastard.  I>u;ul-S 

uring  less  thau  an  inch  in  length,  and  having  a  thickness 
not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  a  coarse  bristle.  Mechs.  and 
macliinists  require  F.  from  6  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  for 
special  purposes  double  these  sizes.  The  shape  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  F.  is  usually  either  that  of  a  square,  a  parallel- 
ogram, a  circle,  an  oval,  a  triangle,  or  a  combination  of 
straight  lines  and  arcs  of  circles.  Each  kind  has  a  special 
technical  name— usually  more  than  one.    We  give  only  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3.        Fig.  4, 


Fig. 


Fig.  G. 


imn 


"^ 


most  distinctive  names.  Fig.  1  represents  the  "  parallel 
hand  F\"  Fig.  2  represents  the  "  square  "  F..  which  is  often, 
as  is  the  case  witli  all  other  forms  of  section,  made  with 
parallel  sides.  Fig.  3  is  the  "knife  "  F.  Fig.  4  exhibits  the 
"  half-round  "  F".,  the  section  of  which,  as  seen,  is  not  a  com- 
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plete  semicircle.  Fig.  5  is  tlie 'round  "F.  If  of  small  size  it 
is  called,  when  tapering,  a  "  rat-tail "  F.  Fig.  6  is  the  trian- 
gular F.,  often  called  a  "three-square"  F.  Fig.  7  resembles 
Fig.  1,  but  is  thinner.     Fig.  8  is  the   Fio.  7.       Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

'■  cross  "  or  "  double  half-round  " 
F.,  the  two  sides  usually  haWng 
different  curvatures.  Fig.  9  is 
the  "slitting,"  F.,  having  2  knife 
edges.  "  Equalling  "  F.  are  flat 
and  thin.  They  are  always  uni- 
foiTn  in  thickness,  and  usually  in 
width.  "RifHers "  or  "bent "  F.  are 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  have  usually 
c;urved  surfaces.     They  are  used  .       '. 

by  sculptors  and  by  makers  of  '  "'' 

ornamental  castings.     They  are  ,     ' 

double-cut,  single-cut,  or  rasp- 
cut,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  as  required  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  common 
kinds  of  F.  are  frequently  bent     ;  ', 

for  convenience  in  working  upon     l-;'  ^,  ,  - 

cun-ed  surfaces.  '  '? 

The  tapering  end  of  the  F.  out-  ,  '  . , 

side  the  shoulder,  and  upon  which  '«•  ,    f 

the  handle  is  driven,  is  called  the 
"  tang  "  or  shank.    The  handle  is 

usually  driven  upon  the  tang.    It     ^^         .^^. 

sometimes  happens  that  the  F.-     ^^  '^^         "^^ 

handle  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  F.    In  such  cases  the 

Fig.  10. 


tang  is  bent  or  a  "  holder  "  is  used,  as  seen  in  Figs.  11  and  12. 

F.  are  usually  made  of  the  best  mate-  f,^  u 

rial  and  are  forged  into  shape  in  a  similar  '     '    _ 

manner  to  all  small  work  in  steel,  the 
smith  taking  care  not  to  work  the  metal 
at  a  higher  tnan  a  blood-red  heat.  Peculiar 
shapes  are  produced  in  dies  or  formers. 
The  blanks  are  very  thoroughly  annealed 
after  haWng  been  forged,  and  are  next  ground  into  the 
exact  shape  demanded  and  sent  to  the  F.-cutter. 

F.-cuUing  is  usually  performed  by  hand.  The  tools  of 
the  F.-cutter  consist  of  peculiarly  shaped  hammers  and 
chisels,  an  anvil,  and  packing  pieces  of  lead  or  pewter.    The 
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hammers  weigh  from  1  to  5  or  C  lbs.  In  striking  a  blow  the 
hammer  is  pulled  toward  the  workman  as  it  descends,  the 
mass  taking  a  direction  approximating  to  that  of  the  incli- 
nation of  the  chisel,  which  is  short  and  light,  nearly  a 
triangle  in  form,  with  a  broad,  straight  edge,  and  is  held 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  F.-blank 
is  placed  upon  the  anvil,  where  it  is  held  by  a  strap  passing 
over  each  end  and  tightened  by  the  workman.  As  each 
blow  is  struck  the  workman  moves  the  blank  slightly  to 
bring  the  chisel  over  the  proper  place  for  the  next  cut,  the 
strap  being  loosened  at  the  instant  to  allow  the  movement 
to  take  place.  The  surface  of  the  F.  being  "  single  cut,"  a 
second  set  of  cuts  is  usually  made  at  a  large  angle  with  the 
first.  The  blank  is  then  turned  over,  and  the  opposite  side 
and  the  edges  are  next  cut.  When  a  surface  already  cut  is 
placed  downward,  a  strip  of  lead  or  pewter  is  placed  be- 
neath it,  to  prevent  injury  of  the  teeth  by  contact  with  the 
hard  surface  of  the  anvil.  By  constant  practice  the  work- 
man becomes  very  expert,  and  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
his  work  are  quite  wonderful.  After  cutting,  the  F.  are 
next  hardened,  although  those  made  for  use  on  wood  are 
frequently  left  unhardened.  In  all  cases  the  gen.  shape  of 
the  F.  is  determined  previous  to  tlie  operation  of  hardening. 
The  tang  is  next  softened  by  immersion  in  molten  lead ;  the 
F.  is  then  scrubbed  thoroughly,  washed  in  lime-water,  care- 
fully dried  and  oiled,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market. 

F.-cidting  machinery  was  probably  first  proposed  nearly 
2  centuries  ago.  The  prob.  has  engaged  the  ingenuity  of 
able  mechs.  in  all  countries  for  many  yrs.  Among  these 
machines  is  that  of  Bernot  of  Paris,  which  has  been  used 
with  some  success  in  Fr.  and  Belg.,  and  has  since  1860  been 
introduced  into  G.  Brit,  and  the  U.  S.  The  Nicholson  File  Co. 
of  Providence,  K.  I.,  was  organized  in  1865,  and  is  claimed 
to  have  built  macliines  which  do  satisfactory  work.  Very 
small  clock  and  watch  makers'  F.  have  been  made  by  ma- 
chinery for  many  yrs.,  but  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
attempt  to  make  larger  F.  have  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able. It  has  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  machinery  having 
the  delicacy  of  touch  of  the  practised  hand  of  the  F.-cutter, 
which  varies  its  action,  the  position  of  the  chisel,  and  the 
force  and  direction  of  each  blow  accoi'ding  to  circum- 
stances. The  Bernot  and  the  Nicholson  machines  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  yet  invented.  [From  ong. 
art.  in  ./.'»  Univ.  Cyr.,  hy  Prof.  R.  II.  Tuurston,  C.  E.] 

File-Fish.     See  Balistid/k. 

Fil'ibuMter  ["^^xu  JUihnMero,  from  filiboie,  a"flyboat,"a 
fast-sailing  vessel,  first  used,  it  is  thought,  on  the  river  Vly 
in  the  Netherlands],  a  name  formcily  ajiplied  to  buccaneers 
and  other  pirates.  In  1849  and  1H.">1  the  name  was  applied 
by  the  Cubans  to  Narciso  Lopez  and  his  followers,  and  it  be- 
came a  common  name  in  the  U.  S.  for  adventurers  who  fitted 
up  expeditions  against  the  Sp.  Amer.  .states. 

Filica'ja,  da  (Vincenzo),  an  It.  poet,  b.  at  Florence 
Dec.  ;iO,  1642.  Even  in  youth  his  ardent  temperament  was 
controlled  by  a  clear  judgment  and  high  principles,  and  he 


returned  to  Florence,  after  his  student-life  at  Pisa,  with  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  earnest,  up- 
right man.  He  occupied  every  leisure  hour  with  poeti-y, 
and  when  at  the  age  of  31  he  was  made  senator  by  the 
grand  duke,  he  was  already  known  in  It.  as  a  poet  of  dis- 
tinguished genius.  His  reputation  became  European  after 
tlie  apiiearance  of  his  noble  Canzone  addressed  to  John 
Sohieski  on  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683.  His  sonnets  are  models  of  purity  of  style,  of  vigor, 
and  of  sublimity  of  thought.  He  held  positions  of  high 
trust,  and  his  life  was  in  noble  accord  with  the  lofty  senti- 
ments of  his  poems.    D.  Sept.  24,  1707. 

Fillo'que  [Lat.].  The  Council  of  Nice  {.325  a.  d.)  affirmed 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  simply 
declared  its  belief  "in  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Council  at 
Constantinople  (381  a.  d.)  affirmed,  in  effect,  the  consub- 
stantiality of  the  Spirit  witli  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  taught  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  "from  the  Father." 
It  was  not  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only,  but  this  is  certainly  the  suggestion  of  the  Creed,  and 
it  became  at  last  the  established  dfoctrine  of  the  Gr.  Ch.  In 
the  Lat.  Ch.,  the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit  appears 
never  to  have  been  denied.  In  Augustine's  treatise  on  the 
Trinity,  written  between  400  and  416  a.  d.,  it  is  clearly  taught 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
And  so  firmly  did  this  become  the  established  doctrine  in 
the  W.,  that  at  the  third  Sjniod  of  Toledo  in  Sp.  (.589  a.  n.) 
the  clause  .^ioyw  was  added  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopol- 
itan  Confession,  and  the  doctrinal  basis  was  laid  for  the 
schism  which  permanently  separated  the  chs.  of  the  E. 
and  the  W.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Fill'more  (Millard),  D.  C.  L.,  1.3th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S., 
b.  of  N.  Eng.  parentage  in  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7,  1800.  Worked  in  youth  upon  his  father's  farm,  and 
at  15  was  apprenticed  as  a  wool-carder  and  cloth-dresser. 
Undertook,  when  19  yrs.  of  age,  the  study  of  law,  teaching 
school  a  portion  of  the  time.  In  1822  removed  to  Buffalo, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1823,  and  opened  a  law-office  in  E. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. ;  commenced  practice  in  the  State  supreme 
court  in  1827,  and  in  18:30  removed  to  Buffalo.  Was  sent  to 
the  N.  Y.  assembly  1829-32  ;  was  in  Cong.  183;j-35  and  1837-41, 
where  he  favored  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  views  upon  slavery,  and 
in  other  public  questions  acting  mainly  with  the  Whigs. 
While  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  he 
took  the  leading;  part  in  drawing  up  the  tariff  of  1842.  In 
1844  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  gov.  of  N.  Y.  ;  in  1847  was 
chosen  comptroller  of  the  State,  and  resigned  in  1849 :  in  1848 
was  chosen  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  death  of  Pi-es. 
Taylor,  July  9,  1850,  Mr.  F.  became  Pi-es.  The  great  events 
of  his  administration  were  the  passage  of  the  Compromise 
Acts  of  18.50  and  the  Japan  expedition  of  18.52.  Mr.  F.  was 
in  Europe  1855-.56,  and  in  the  latter  yr.  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Amer.  party  for  the  Presidency.  He  did  not  again  enter 
public  life.    D.  Mar.  8,  1874. 

Fi'iial  Cau'ses,  causes  which  are  not  also  effects.  All 
other  causes  are,  ou  one  side,  caused ;  they  come  forth  as 
well  as  go  forth.  F.  C.  do  not  come  forth.  The  phys.  sci- 
ences, as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  F.  C.  When  they 
exhaust  phys.  causes,  they  exhaust  all  with  which  they  have 
to  deal,  for  phys.  science  is  the  science  of  second  causes. 
They  assume  the  simples  and  forces  as  existent,  and  the  ques- 
tion. How  these  simples  and  forces  came  to  exist ':  is  not  for 
them.  In  this  sphere  the  objection  of  Bacon  and  Descartes 
to  the  investigation  of  F.  C.  is  well  founded.  It  was  too  often 
an  indolent  or  ignorant  evasion  of  the  real  work  of  science. 
But  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  distinctive  work  of  phys.  science 
to  determine  F.  C.  it  is  equally  remote  from  its  prov.  to  as- 
sert that  there  are  not  F.  C.  The  whole  doctrine  of  F.  C. 
has  been  denied  by  materialism.  Ulrici  shows  that  the  argu- 
ment of  materialism  at  this  point  rests  upon  a  confounding 
of  "  the  notion  of  causality  with  the  menial  law  of  causality," 
and  that  tlie  law  of  causality  ''does  not  affirm  that  what- 
ever exists  must  have  a  cause,  but  only  that  all  that  happens. 
all  that  comes  into  being,  must  have  a  cause." 

Finance'  [It.  Jinanza  ;  Fr.  finance].  The  word  primarily 
signified  revenue  arising  from  fines ;  hence  it  came  to  be  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  revenue  of  a  king  or  state,  and 
taking  a  wider  range  it  now  embraces  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, the  science  of  the  medium  of  exchange  and  liquida- 
tion in  commerce.  F.  has  been  more  briefly  defined  as  the 
science  of  money.  The  common  use  of  the  word  is  in  the 
plural,  finances.  It  is  so  applied,  indiscriminately,  to  the 
affairs  of  individuals,  companies,  and  governments.  In  the 
singular,  finance,  which  is  the  generic  form,  the  word  applies 
not  only  to  experimental  phenomena,  but  also  to  the  princi- 
ples of  administration  in  connection  with  the  gen.  economy 
of  the  country— the  assessment  of  values,  the  apportionment 
of  taxes,  the  negotiation  of  loans,  the  husbandry  of  re- 
som-ces,  the  liquidation  of  debt,  the  policy  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  and,  at  large,  with  all  the 
employments  and  interests  of  human  life.  In  a  scientific 
view,  F.  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  social  organi- 
zation. Practically,  it  governs  the  valuation  of  property, 
and  thus  it  comes  home  to  every  individual. 

Every  govt,  has  an  officer  with  the  title  minister  of  finance, 
or  its  equivalent,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  directicm  of  its 
treas.  affairs.  In  Eng.  he  is  commonly  styled  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer  ;  in  the  U.  S.,  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  sec. 
of  the  treas.  is  required  to  "  prepai-e  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment and  management  of  the  revenue  and  the  support  of 
public  ci'edit  ;"  to  report  to  each  session  of  Cong.,  on  its  as- 
sembling, the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  fiscal  yr. 
past,  and  estimates  thereof  for  the  yr.  ensuing  ;  to  superin- 
tend the  collection  of  the  revenues  ;  to  grant  all  the  warrants 
for  moneys  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  by 
law  ;  to  execute  necessary  services  in  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  and  "  to  make  report  and  give  information  to  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  in  person  or  in  wi'iting,  respecting 
all  matters  referred  to  him."  [From  orig.  art.  in  ./.'*  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons.] 
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Fin-back,  a  name  given  to  the  whales  of  the  family 
Balienopteridje,  on  account  of  their  prominent  dorsal  fin. 
The  K.-B.  whales  have  not  been  much  sought  for  by  whalei-s. 
generally  on  account  of  their  fierce  disposition,  and  from  the 
fact  that  their  oil  is  not  abundant,  while  their  baleen  is  often 
scanty  and  poor. 

Fiucb  [Ger.  Fhik].  a  name  given  to  various  birds,  es- 
pecially to  certain  European  and  Amer.  birds  of  the  family 
Fringillida?.  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  sub-family 
Fringillinje.  The  Amer.  F.  are  mostly  of  the  genera  Carjx>- 
dacui>.  Cfiiysomitris.  Fipi/o.  Vyanospizh.  Fooc(fte^:.  ChondeMeii, 
Zonotnchui.  etc.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  insects,  are  gener- 
allv  bright,  active  birds,  and  some  are  good  songsters. 

Flud'lng:,  in  law.  The  finder  of  lost  property  upon  land 
who  takes  it  into  his  possession  becomes  invested  with  a 
special  property  therein,  which  is  superior  to  the  claims  of 
all  persons  except  that  of  the  true  owner.  He  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  take  into  his  custody  any  articles  he  may 
thus  discover,  but  if  he  does,  it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  the 
property  intact,  and  in  as  excellent  condition  as  its  nature 
and  state  at  the  time  of  finding  will  permit,  in  anticipation 
of  the  owner's  appealing  to  reassert  his  title.  He  thus  be- 
comes a  bailee  of  the  property.  He  may  defend  his  posses- 
sion and  interest  by  bringing  action  against  any  third  pei-son 
who  injures  the  property,  or  asserts  dominion  over  it.  or  in- 
terferes with  his  immediate  ownership.  If  the  absolute 
owner  ever  appears,  restoration  must  be  made  to  him,  and 
the  finder  will  he  entitled  to  no  reward  if  none  had  been 
previously  offered.  But  if  a  specific  reward  had  been  prom- 
ised, of  which  the  finder  had  knowledge,  he  would  be  author- 
ized in  demanding  it,  and  would  have  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 
ertv  until  such  charges  were  satisfied.  If  at  the  time  of 
making  the  discovery  the  finder  knew,  or  had  means  of  read- 
ily ascertaining,  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  return  to  the  owner  whatever  he  had  thus 
acquired :  and  if  he  failed  to  do  this  his  retention  of  the 
goods  would  constitute  larceny.  But  in  cases  where  knowl- 
edge of  ownership  could  not  be  acquired  no  larceny  could  be 
committed.  If  the  former  owner  can  never  be  discovered 
or  never  asserts  any  claim  to  the  property,  it  vests  absolute- 
ly in  the  finder.  The  place  where  the  finding  occurred  is  im- 
material as  regards  his  rights. 

The  finder  of  a  chose  in  action,  as  a  check  or  lottery-ticket, 
cannot  enforce  payment  of  it  if  the  party  liable  under  it  has 
notice  that  the  applicant  is  not  the  real  owner.  If  in  such  a 
case  payment  was  made,  the  proper  owner  would  not  be 
debarred  from  a  subsequent  recovery.  If.  however.^  the 
finder  transferred  the  instrument  for  value  to  a  bona  flile 
holder,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  defective  title,  it  would,  if 
negotiable,  be  good  in  the  latter's  hands,  according  to  gen. 
principles  governing  commercial  paper.      George  Chase. 

Flud'lay,  R.  K.  junc.  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  O.,  46  m.  S 
of  Toledo.     Pop.  1870,  331.5  :  18^^.  JSiS. 

Flndlay  (Jamesi,  b.  in  Fi-anklin  co..  Pa.,  about  ITT.i, 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O..  in  1793  :  was  in  the  legislative  council 
for  that  Terr,  in  1798,  arid  became  a  prominent  Dem.  leader, 
filling  various  civil  offices  until  18-.J4.  As  col.  of  the  2d  O. 
volunteei-s  in  1812  served  under  Gen.  Hull  at  Detroit.  Mich. 
Was  in  1826-33  M.  C.  from  O.    D.  Dec.  28.  18:i5. 

Fludlay  (Williami,  b.  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  June  20, 
1768  ;  was  a  prominent  Dem.  State  legislator ;  .State  treas. 
1807-17.  gov.  of  Pa.  1817-20,1".  S.  Senator  1821-27.  treas.  of  the 
U.  S.  mint.  Phila..  1827-41.    D.  Nov.  12,  1816. 

Flnd'ley  (William),  politician,  b.  in  Ire.  about  1750.  came 
to  Pa.  while  young  :  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  : 
at  its  close  became  a  member  of  the  legislature,  then  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention,  and  was  M.  C.  1791-99  and 
1803-17.  He  wrote  a  Reueu-ofthe  FuinHiuj  Sygtem  in  1794, 
etc.    D.  Apr.  5,  1821. 

Fine  Arts  is  a  gen.  term  applied  to  certain  methods  of 
embodying  the  beautiful  in  human  productions.  To  the  de- 
gree in"  which  any  work  of  man  is  produced  according  to  the 
laws  of  taste  only,  is  it  a  work  of  fine  art.  Even  among 
the  works  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  arch., 
many  do  not  serve  {esthetic  purposes  solely,  but  form  a 
transition  from  the  fine  to  the  useful,  or,  as  they  often  are 
called,  the  mechanical  or  industrial  arts,  in  whose  produc- 
tions usefulness  is  the  primary  quality,  beauty  only  a  sec- 
'■ndary.  Sometimes  several  arts  are  combined  in  the  same 
Aork.as  arch.,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  a  monumental  edi- 
fice :  poetry,  dramatic  action,  and  scenic  painting  in  a  theat- 
rical representati<in  :  and  these,  together  with  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  in  an  operatic  representation.  The  multi- 
plying arts,  such  as  engra\-ing.  chromo-lithography,  and 
photography,  are  those  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  means,  many  repetitions  can  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  produced,  which  shall  contain  most  or  aU  of  the 
prominent  features  of  a  work  of  art.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Viiir.  f'l/i-..  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Comfort.] 

Fin'gal's  Cave,  on  the  island  of  Staffa.  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Scot.  Two  ranges  of  basaltic  rocks  are  supported 
upon  a  lava-like  mass  beneath,  and  the  unequal  hardness  of 
the  materials  peiTiiitted  cannng  out.  by  the  waves,  of  one 
of  the  most  picturps(|ue  pieces  of  natural  architecture. 

Fin'ing:,  or  Clarifica'tlon,  the  process  of  clearing 
turVjid  liquors,  generally  used  in  connection  with  wines  and 
malt  liquors. 

Filtering.— Yov  F.  small  quantities  of  many  liquors  the 
process  of  filtration  is  the  simplest.  A  funnel  lined  with 
porous  filter-paper  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus,  though 
niters  are  made  of  a  great  variety  of  porous  substances, 
such  as  cotton,  flannel,  earthenware,  sand,  charcoal,  etc. 
litnglaas,  or  gelatine,  is  most  frequently  employed  for  beer 
and  ale.  "  Brewers'  finings ''  are  made  by  softenuig  the 
gelatine  in  4  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  or  sour  beer. 
As  the  gelatine  swells,  more  water  or  sour  beer  is  added. 
Coffee  is  often  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  the 
skin  of  salted  codfish,  which  furnishes  gelatine  which  is 
coagulated  by  the  tannic  acid  present.  Liinf  in  the  water 
used  is  supposed  to  aid  materially  in  the  clarification  of  beer 
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by  combining  with  the  acids  of  the  malt.    Albumen  is  coagu- 
lated either  by  heat  or  by  alcohol.    It  is  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  sugar-refiners,  who  clarify  or  "  defecate  "  their  solu- 
tions of  raw  sugar  with  bullock's  blood.    Heat  alone  clari- 
fies many  vegetable  and  animal  juices  by  coagulating  the 
albumen  which  they  naturally  contain.     Vegetable  nrir/.y  clari- 
fy many  expressed  juices.    Alxm  is  specially  serviceable  in 
clarif\i"ng  waters  which  are  rendered  turbid  by  fine  mud.  a 
pinch  of  alum  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  water  being  sufficient 
to  render  it  clear  and  limpid  after  a  few  hours"  standing. 
I  Acetate  of  lead  has  been  used  for  clarifying  liquors,  but  it  is 
;  a  ver>-  dangerous  agent,  on  accoimt  of  its  poisonous  char- 
I  acter.     Pln-^ter  of  Paris,  day,  sand,  and  marl  are  often  ef- 
I  fective  in  clarifying  turbid  solutions,  such  as  cider,  etc. 
I  ■■Soluble  salts,  as  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  often  cause  the 
■  separation  of  finely-divided  precipitates,  which  remain  long 
;  in  suspension  in  pure,  water.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

i  Finland  [Fin.  Snomesimaa.  the  "land  of  lakes"]  is  a 
grand  duchy  of  Rus.,  lying  between  lat.  59°  and  70°  X.  and 
I  Ion.  21°  and  33°  E..  and  bounded  by  Rus.,  Nor.,  Swe..  and 
i  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  its  area  is  about  135.000 
sq.  m.,  }4i  of  which  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  marshes,  while 
a  large  part  of  the  rest  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir 
and  pine.  While  F.  was  united  to  Swe.  it  exported  yearly  a 
great  quantity  of  rye  and  barley  :  indeed,  it  was  called  the 
"  granaiy  of  Sweden."  But  since  its  annexation  to  Rus.  it 
seems  to  have  given  up  agriculture  and  taken  to  cattle- 
breeding,  for  which  the  country  in  many  places  is  eminent- 
ly adapted.  The  most  valuable  exports  are.  however,  the 
products  of  its  forests,  as  timber,  pitch,  potash,  tar,  and 
rosin.  Reindeer,  wolves,  elks,  beavers,  various  kinds  of 
ffame.  and,  amon^  fishes,  salmon,  trout,  and  herring,  abound. 
The  climate  is  rigorous.  The  pop.  numbers  2.081,612,  and 
consists  of  Finns',  interspersed  with  Laplanders,  Swedes, 
and  Rus.  The  Finns  are  a  branch  of  the  Ugrian  race  kin- 
dred to  the  Laplanders  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  but 
different  both  from  the  Swedes  and  the  Rus.  They  are  tall, 
strongly  built,  and  well  proportioned,  but  the  shape  of  their 
faces  is  nearer  the  square  than  the  oval.  In  olden  times 
they  formed  an  independent  empire,  but  in  the  12th  century 
they  were  conquered  and  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Swedes.  During  the  union  with  Swe.  the  Swe.  lang.  and 
civilization  took  deep  root  among  the  Finns,  and  when  in 
1809  Rus.  conquered  and  secured  the  country,  she  was  met 
vrith  great  opposition  and  aversion  by  the  people.  She  has 
governed  the  country  with  great  pi-udence.  however,  grant- 
ed the  Finns  many  privileges,  and  her  attempts  at  eliminat- 
ing the  Swe.  elements  by  supporting  and  developing  the 
original  Finnish  foundation  have  been  successful.  The 
most  important  towns  are  Helsingfors.  Abo.  Sweaborg.  and 
Viborg.  The  state  ch.  is  Lutheran.  The  govt,  is  nearly  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  of  the  Rus.  empire,  and  is  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  Finnish  const,  of  1772. 

The  Finnish  lang.  is  a  branch  of  the  Turanian  family,  near- 
est allied  to  that  of  the  Magyars,  and  spoken  in  the  X.  W.  part 
of  European  Rus..  in  F..  and  the  adjacent  dists.  by  over  2.(X)0.- 
000  people,  in  3  different  dialects— the  E.  Finnish  or  Karelian, 
which  is  the  oldest,  most  primitive,  and  least  developed : 
the  S.  Finnish,  spoken  in  the  dists.  aroimd  Abo  and  Helsing- 
fors. from  which  the  written  lang.  of  the  Finnish  lit.  has 
been  developed  :  and  the  W.  Finnish,  which  extends  along 
the  Bothnian  Gulf  into  Swe.  and  Nor.  Kindred  dialects  are 
spoken  bv  the  Lapps  along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Wotes, 
S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  by  the  Tschudis  in  the  govts, 
of  Olonetz  and  Novgorod. 

During  the  union  with  Swe.  it  was  almost  forgotten  by 
the  ed.  classes,  and  for  literary  purposes  it  was  hardly  used 
at  all.  There  existed  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced 
in  1.548  by  Michael  Agricola,  bp.  of  Abo.  but  not  finished 
until  1642.  There  also  existed  some  rehgious  and  moral 
tracts  :  but  even  in  these  few  literary  monuments  the  lang. 
was  not  pure.  As  soon,  however,  as  F.  became  a  Rus.  pos- 
session a  great  change  took  place  :  it  is  the  official  lang.  of 
the  country,  used  in  the  ch..  the  court,  the  school,  the 
theatre,  anS  by  the  ed.  circles  of  society.  About  20  periixli- 
cals  are  issued  in  it.  among  which  are  several  newspapers 
of  gof)d  standing  and  a  couple  of  magazines  of  merit.  The 
first  literary  effort  which  attracted  attention  was  the  Kale- 
vala,  "  the  land  of  Kaleva."  pub.  by  Lonnrot  in  1835.  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  riinot  or  popular  songs  which 
had  lived,  by  oral  tradition,  in  this  people  since  the  pagan 
period.  With  the  support  of  the  Finnish  literary  society  in 
Helsingfors  he  gave  a  new  and  complete  edition  in  1849. 
containing  .50  runot,  consisting  of  22,800  verses,  h'alerala 
was  translated  into  Swe.  by  Castren  in  1844  and  Collin  in 
1865.  into  Fr.  by  Leonzon  le  Due  in  1845.  into  Ger.  by  Schief- 
ner  in  18.52.  arid  everywhere  it  charmed  with  the  perfect 
epic  objectivity  of  its  descriptions,  and  with  the  splendid 
views  it  revealed  of  a  new  mythology,  a  new  popular  charac- 
ter, a  new  sense  of  beauty.  In  1840  Lonnrot  pub.  Kanteletar. 
a  collection  of  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces,  and  in  1842  Siiomen 
kansan  sanalasky/ja.  a  collection  of  7077  p(.>pular  proverbs. 
From  18.54  to  1862  Ecro  Salmelainen  pub.  a  collection  of  Fin- 
nish popular  tales  in  prose.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  situated  be- 
tween lat.  59°  and  61"  X.  and  Ion.  22°  and  30°  E.  At  its  E. 
end  is  St.  Petei-sburg. 

Finlay  (GeorgeK  LL.D..  of  Scotch  parentage,  b.  near 
FaA-ersham.  Eng.,  Dec.  21.  1799.  In  1823.  before  the  death  of 
Lord  Byron,  he  joined  the  Grs.  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  afterward  settled  in  Athens,  where  he  d., 
Jan.  2(i.  1875.  His  Hist,  of  Gr.  from  b.  c.  146  to  a.  d.  18&4  is 
a  standard  work. 

FIn'ley  (James  Bradley),  b.  in  X.  C.  July  1,  1781:  re- 
moved to  O.  1801.  joined  the  Meth.  ministr>-  1809.  took 
charge  of  the  Wyanilot  Indian  mission  in  Upper  Sandusky 
1814,  where  he  spent  6  vrs.  For  45  A-rs.  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  Meth.  itinerants  of  the  X.  W.  Wrote  an  Atitobi- 
Ofrrn»h».  .■<k->-trhes  of  II'.  M^thodisiii.  etc.  P.  Sept.  8,  1856. 
■  Finley  (Rdbeuti.  D.  D..  Pi-esb.  clergyman,  b.  at  Prince- 


ton,  N.  J.,  1772,  srad.  at  the  Coll  of  N.  J.  1787 ;  was  tutor 
there  179:J-95,  trustee  1807-17,  and  pastor  of  the  ch.  at  Bas- 
kin«:ridfre.  N.  J.,  1797-1817.  Orifdnated  tlie  colonization  of 
emancipated  blacks  from  the  U.  S.  in  Afr..  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  Amer.  Colonization  Society.  Became  in  1817  pres. 
of  Fi-anklin  Coll.,  Athens.  Un.     U.  Oct.  3,  1817. 

Fiiiley  t  Robert  W.),  ^leth.  clergyman.  1).  in  Bucks  co.. 
Pa.,  June  9,  1750;  studied  at  Princeton,  N.  ,J.,  and  in  1774 
entered  the  Pi-esb.  ministry.  In  17H8  emigrated  to  Ky.  and 
opened  a  theological  school.  In  1811  became  an  itinerant 
in  the  Meth.  Ch.,  and  labored  as  such  until  80  yi-s.  of  age. 
D.  Dec.  8.  1840. 

Ffuley  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  Presb.  clergyman  and  pres.  of 
the  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  b.  at  Armagh.  Ire.,  1715 :  arrived  in  Phila. 
17:U,  was  licensed  to  preach  1740.  and  ordained  at  New 
Brunswick,  X.  J.,  174i.  He  picaclied  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  \iolation  of  a  law  forbidding  itinerants  to  preach  in  the 
parishes  of  settled  ministers  without  their  consent,  and  in 
Sept.  1743  was  seized  and  carried  lieyond  the  colonial  limits 
as  a  vagi'ant.  Fi-om  1744  to  1701  was  pastor  and  teacher  of 
an  acad.  at  Nottingham,  Md.  In  17G1  was  chosen  pres.  of 
the  Coll.  of  N.  .T.  Wrote  ^'Sennoitii,  and  edited  tho.se  of  Pres. 
Davies.    D.  July  17,  17G6. 

Fiii'iiey  (Charles  (i.),  a  revivalist,  b.  at  Warren,  Conn., 
Aug.  29,  1792,  studied  law  in  Jeffei-son  co.,  N.  Y.,  but  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  in  1822.  In  1835  became  a  prof,  at 
Oberlin  Coll.,  O.,  and  its  pres.  in  1852,  holding  that  office  uti- 
til  1866.  In  1848-51  preached  in  Eng.  Wrote /,«•/'//«•  w(  /A- 
rii:a/,*',  Serinoiit  on  Important  Subjects,  Leclnrts  on  Hijsteinulic 
Theol.,  etc.    D.  Aug.  16,  1875. 

Fiord,  fe-ord'  [Scandinavian],  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea 
or  a  bay  penetrating  deeply  into  the  land  and  bounded  by 
high  and  precipitous  sides.  The  coasts  of  Nor.,  of  Iceland, 
and  Greenland,  of  Chili,  and  around  Cape  HoriL  and  again 
of  N.  W.  Amer.  and  of  parts  of  New  Zealand,  afford  exam- 
ples of  F.  The  water  in  F.  is  often  of  great  deptii,  and  ex- 
tends for  many  m.  into  the  heart  of  a  mt. -range. 

Fir,  the  Eng.  name  for  all  coniferous  trees  of  the  old  ge- 
nus Abies  (and  in  Eng.,  indeed,  even  the  native  pine  is  called 
Scotchyfr,  but  incorrectly) ;  but  there  is  a  prevailing  tend- 
ency to  restrict  the  nanie  to  the  group  represented  by  the 
silver  F.  of  Europe,  the  balsam  F.  of  Atlantic  N.  Amer.,  and 
their  like— i.  e.  to  those  species  whidi  bear  lateral  and  erect 
cones,  the  scales  of  which  at  maturity  fall  away  with  the 
seeds.  Most  of  these  yield  F.  balsam.  The  numerous 
species  of  the  other  main  division  properly  take  the  name  of 
spruce.  F.  timber  generally  is  light,  soft,  and  white  :  that 
of  some  species  is  excellent  for  masts  and  spar.s,  but  not 
otherwise  of  high  value.  Asa  Gray. 

Firdou'sl,  or  FirdiiiKi,  sumamed  Abooi.  K.\sim  Man- 
sooR,  Per.  poet,  b.  near  Toos,  Khorassan.  about  940  a.  d. 
The  surname  is  thought  to  have  been  given  because  his 
father  was  a  gardener.  His  great  poem,  Sli(th-Nanuih  or 
Sliah-Xameh  ("Book  of  Kings'"),  has  about  56,t)00  distichs. 
B.  1020  or  1022  a.  d. 

Fire:    See  Flame,  by  Prof.  E.  W  Hilgard.  Ph.  I). 

Fire-Alarius  are  classified  as  fire-alarm  telegraiths, 
automatic  electric  fire-detectors,  and  mechanical  fire-detec- 
tors. In  the  first  a  system  of  signal-boxes  is  connected  liy 
electric  circuits  with  a  central  station,  and  thence  with  a 
series  of  alarm-bells  on  a  second  circuit.  By  giving  a  signal 
at  one  of  the  boxes  tlie  place  of  the  fire  is  telegraphed  to 
the  central  station,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  signal-bells  at 
the  local  stations,  to  direct  the  engines  to  tlie  place  where 
needed.  Although  simple  in  principle,  the  details  of  the 
system  are  somewhat  complex.  DilTerent  substances  or 
mechanical  devices  change  tlieir  volume  or  position  witii 
change  of  temperature  ;  and  if  we  imagine  one  of  these  sub- 
stituted for  human  fingers  to  break  or  close  an  electric  cir- 
cuit connected  witli  alarm  mechanism,  we  have  an  idea  of 
the  es.sential  principle  of  a  self-acting  electric  fire-detector. 
Mechanical  detectors  depend  for  their  action  upon  agencies 
altogether  mechanical :  such,  for  example,  as  the  burning 
of  a  string  to  set  the  annunciating  appliances  in  motion. 

The  earliest  record  of  an  electric  F.-A.  appears  to  be  the 
Eng.  patent  of  N.  Rutter  (1*17),  in  which  the  mercurial  col- 
umn of  a  thermometer  closes  the  circuit  when  the  temi>er- 
ature  is  high  enough  to  be  dangerous.  A  galvanometer. 
alarm-bell  apparatus,  and  electro-magnetic  coil  are  included 
in  the  circuit.  In  1852  John  Hunter  suggested  applying  fusi- 
ble or  combustil)le  conductors  to  render  electric  telegraphs 
self-communicating  in  case  of  fires.  In  tlie  same  yr.  Price 
patented  a  thermometric  circuit-actuating  device,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has  been  and  still  is  in  jnactical  use.  In 
1857  Greenhow  patented  a 
valuable  modification,  in 
which,  instead  of  settingthe 
alarm  in  action  by  complet- 
ing the  circuit,  the  same  ef 
feet  is  produced  by  break 
ing  it.  In  1805  Charles 
Dion  patented  in  Fr.  F.- 
A.  in  which  the  thermo- 
actuating  device  consisted 
of  an  inverted  cone,  with 
a  small  orifice  at  the  top, 
fixed  to  one  end  of  a  bal- 
anced lever.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fire,  the  heated 
air  rising  through  the  per- 
forated cone  tilts  the  lever 
and  puts  the  apparatus  into 
operation.  In  the  electric 
apparatus  the  tilting  of  the 
lever  trips  a  detent,  which 
sets  free  a  wheel  actuated 
by  a  spring  or  weight.  The 
periphery  of  this  wheel  carries  a  series  of  teeth  which,  act- 
ing upon  a  key  similar  to  that  of  the  Morse  telegraph, 
transmits  the  alarm  to  a  fire-station  at  a  distance.     A  k>cal 
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alarm  isat  the  same  time  produced,  apprising  the  inmates  of 
their  danger.  The  patents  of  John  H.  Guest  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  1873,  display  features  of  importance,  the  gist  of  his 
improvements  lying  in  the  use  of  thermometric  devices  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  themselves  form  a  portion  of  the 
circint.  so  that  elevation  of  temperature  will  break  the  cir- 
cuit and  transmit  the  alarm  :  the  same  aLso  occurring  when 
the  circuit  is  broken  by  accident.  But  one  line-wire  is  re- 
quired for  any  numlier  of  rooms  in  a  building,  and  the  sig- 
nal-boxes of  the  ordinary  alanu  telegraph  are  retained.  In 
automatic  electric  alarms  a  thermometric  device  for  break- 
ing or  closing  the  circuit  is  essential.  The  mercurial  ther- 
mometer of  Rutter  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  favor. 
As  regards  sensitiveness,  the  funnel  and  balance  lever  of 
Dion  is  claimed  to  excel  any  other  device. 

.\lthough  mechanical  F.-A.,  strictly  so  termed,  cannot 
compete  for  cities,  villages,  or  even  for  large  buildings,  with 
those  employing  an  electric  circuit,  they  may  be  found  use- 
ful under  circumstances  where  batteries  woiild  be  trouble- 
.some  or  the  regulation  of  the  mechanism  difficult.  Joseph 
Smith  patented  in  Eng.  in  1802  a  F.-A.  set  in  motion  by  the 
burnhig  of  a  string.  Still  another  device  employed  the  rup- 
tiwe  of  a  brass  wire  .softened  by  mercury  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it  by  expansion  to  start  a  train  of  wheels,  and 
thus  ring  a  bell.  In  what  is  known  as  Tunnicliffe's  inven- 
tion a  small  cylinder  of  gunpowder  is  furnished  with  a  fuse 
igniting  at  200°  F.,  the  device  being  hung  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  and  the  explosion  sounding  the  alarm.  In  1872 
F.  F.  Herman  combined  with  an  alami  a  gun-cotton  cord 
connecting  with  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  to  light  the  latter 
when  the  alarm  is  started.  In  1873  Henry  L.  Brown  patent- 
ed a  contrivance  which  is  thus  described  :  "  The  detent 
lever  of  a  woimd-up  alarm-bell  mechanism  is  connecteit 
with  the  arm  of  an  inflated  bellov^'s  or  air-chamber,  which 
is  hi  air-tight  communication  with  a  tube  of  fusible  metal 
runmng  through  the  rooms  to  be  protected.  On  the  melt- 
ing of  the  closed  tube  by  a  fire  at  any  point,  the  escape  ot 
air  collapses  the  air-chamber  and  the  alarm  is  sounded."' 
In  Dion's  mechanical  application  of  his  funnel  thermo- 
metric device  the  balanced  lever  was  made  hollow,  and  a 
sphere  of  some  heavy  substance  was  placed  therein  above 
or  near  the  point.  On  the  tilting  of  the  lever  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  funnel  the  ball  rolled  out  against  tlie  de- 
tent of  a  bell-sounding  device,  and  thence  into  the  mouth  of 
an  inclined  tube  that  conducted  it  to  a  receiver  in  the  office 
of  the  hotel,  for  which  class  of  buildings  the  apparatus  was 
more  especially  designed,  the  balls  being  marked  with  the 
luimbers  of  the  rooms.  The  importance  of  automatic;  F.-A. 
apparatus  is  far  from  being  adequately  appreciated.  Con- 
trivances operating  on  similar  principles  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  many  other  purposes.  [From  ori.g.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'.'iir.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  James  A.  Whitne\',  LL.B.J 

Fire'-Ariuor.  Appliances  known  by  this  name  are 
equally  fittetl  for  use  in  burning  buildings  to  facilitate  es- 
cape or  the  management  of  fire-extinguishing  apparatus ; 
in  mines  filled  with  choke  or  fire-damp,  or  in  occupations 
that  involve  exposure  to  luidue  heat  or  noxious  gases. 
They  are  of  2  kinds,  in  one  of  which  the  wearer  breatiies 
from  a  supply  of  compressed  air  carried  in  a  suitable  reser- 
voir fastened  upon  the  person ;  the  other,  in  which  the  air 
is  filtered  through  a  moistened  porous  material  interposed 
between  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  atmosphere.  The 
idea  of  F.-A.  was  naturally  derived  from  that  of  submarine 
armor,  and  the  first  apparatus  of  the  kind  was  adapted  for 
either  use.  The  U.  S.  patent  of  W.  H.  James,  granted  in 
1828.  describes  a  diving-dress  which  the  inventor  stated 
could  be  employed  ""in  mines  and  other  places  filled  with 
deleterious  gases,  wherein  it  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  and  very  great  advantage."'  In  this  a  circular  air- 
receiver,  formed  of  a  coil  of  metal  pipe,  was  placed  around 
the  waist  of  the  wearer  under  the  arms  and  extending  down 
to  the  hips,  being  held  in  place  by  straps.  Air  was  forced 
into  this  from  above.  It  was  calculated  that  an  apparatus 
within  a  manageable  compass  could  be  made  to  hold  air 
enough  to  la.st  1  hour,  but  to  do  this  a  pres.sure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres, or  about  225  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  was  required. 
The  simpler  a]iparatus  of  M.  (ialibert  has  an  air-receiver  of 
India-rubber  cloth,  from  which  the  air  iiasses  by  a  tube  to 
the  mouth  of  the  wearer,  the  exiiiied  air  passing  out  through 
a  valvular  device  attaclied  to  the  nostrils. 

That  class  of  F.-A.  in  which  the  air  is  filtered  on  the  way 
to  the  lungs  appears  to  have  been  primarily  derived  from 
the  "a.spirator"  used  by 
surgeons  in  making  dis- 
sections, etc. .and  compris- 
iug  a  wire-cloth  shell  fill- 
ed with  powdered  char- 
coal, and  held  over  the 
mouth  and  nose  by  a 
strap  buckled  around  the 
head.  The  invention 
brought  out  by  Cieorge 
A.  Crofutt  of  New  York 
in  1873-74  diflfers  in  many 
resjiects  from  the  F.-A. 
previously  devised,  al- 
though the  princiijle  of 
filtering  the  air  on  its  way 
to  the  lungs  is  retained. 
It  is  termed  an  "eye  and 
lung  protector,""  and  is 
held  over  the  face  by  an 
elastic  band  passing  about 
the  head.  A  duplex  shell, 
->v]",  formed  of  thin  steel  cov- 

Evc  ai,d  Lung  Protector,     ered    with    India-riibber, 
^  fits  over  the  eyes,  the  ex- 

ternal edges  of  the  rubber  being  flexible,  and  so  shaped  as  to 
fit  tiglit  around  the  eyes  to  exclude  dust,  smoke,  etc.  from 
the  eyes,  while  the    eye-holes  provided  in  the  shell  have 
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flexible  lips,  with  a  irroove  between,  which  receive  plates  of 
transparent  mica,  a  tight  joint  beinsr  formed  between  the 
mica  and  the  rubber.  To  protect  tlie  i-espiratory  organs, 
the  duplex  shell  is  provided  with  a  curtain  of  porous  cloth, 
which,  being  irathered  in  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
string  an^)und  the  neck  of  tlie  wearer,  forms  a  semi-elastic 
bag  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  face.  In  this  is  placed  a 
wet  sponge  of  suitable  size  and  shape,  held  by  the  bag 
against  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  wearer  breathes 
thitnigh  the  moist  sponge,  which  eliminates  from  the  air 
passing  through  it  the  dust,  noxious  gases,  foul  odors,  etc., 
with  which  it  may  be  impregnated,  and  also  cools  the  air 
during  such  passage.  The  entire  de\ice  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces,  and  may  be  fitted  in  place  for  use  in  a'  few  seconds. 
Its  utility  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Crofutfs  in- 
vention has  been  adopted  in  the  West :  for  example,  by  the 
fire  depts.  of  Va.  City.  Gold  Hill.  Los  Angeles.  Placerville. 
etc.  [Fforn  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  ruic.  Vyc.  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Whit- 
net.  LLD.j 

Firearms,  arms  loading  with  powder  and  ball :  all  arms 
which  expel  their  charge  by  the  combustion  of  powder, 
whether  cannon,  such  as  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  or  small- 
arms,  such  as  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  fowling-pieces.  (See 
Artillery  :  S>i.\ll  Arms.)  P.  V.  Hagxer. 

Flre-Brick,  a  name  given  to  brick  made  from  very  re- 
fractory clay,  and  used  for  the  lining  of  furnaces,  stoves, 
grates. 'etc.  F.-B.  are  usually  made  from  Fire-Cl.\t  (which 
see  I,  but  other  materials  are  used  in  their  manufacture  ;  as. 
t.  g.,  the  ••  Dinas  brick."  the  F.-B.  most  esteemed  in  Wales, 
is  made  of  pulverized  quartzose  rock  cemented  with  a  little 
lime.  In  Amer.  the  best  F.-B.  are  made  from  the  "  Amboy 
clay  "  (a  cretaceous  clay  found  in  X.  J. »  and  from  the  fire- 
clays of  the  coal-measures  of  Pa.,  O..  Tl..  and  Mo.  In  the 
manufacture  of  F.-B.  both  plastic  and  non-plastic  clays  are 
employed.  In  the  use  of  a  plastic  clay  like  that  of  X.  J.,  this 
is  first  burned  in  a  kiln,  losing  its  plasticity  by  the  process, 
and  becoming  what  is  known  as  '"cement."  This  is  then 
coarsely  ground,  mixed  with  from  '/s  to  '.  ,o  of  plastic  clay, 
moulded  and  burned.  The  Mt.  Savage  F.-B.  are  made  at  Mt. 
Savage.  Md.,  from  2  varieties  of  carboniferous  fire<-lay ;  one 
of  which  is  non-plastic,  in  its  natural  state  has  the  properties 
of  the  '■  cement"'  before  mentioned,  and  is  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  Mt.  Savage  brick  are  of  great  excellence, 
and  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  U.  S.  At  Mineral 
Point,  Tuscarawas  co.,  O..  a  non-plastic  clay  is  found  simUar 
in  appearance  and  properties  to  that  used  at  Mt.  Savage.  It 
is  here  manufactured  in  the  same  way.  and  the  brick  made 
from  it  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  before  mentioned.  In 
all  factories  of  F.-B.  the  refuse  of  the  kilns  is  ground  over 
and  cemented  with  a  little  fresh  plastic  clay,  and  in  this  way 
brick  are  manufactured  which  have  great  power  to  resist 
tire.  From  their  mode  of  manufacture  the  most  refractory 
F.-B.  are  necessarily  tender,  and  have  little  power  to  resist 
mechanical  strain  of  violence.  They  are  therefore  employed 
only  for  the  central  portions  of  furnaces,  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  heat.  Higher  up  in  the  blast  furnace 
and  near  the  doors  of  puddling  fui-naces.  brick  of  greater 
strength  and  less  resistance  to  fire  are  used.  These  are  made 
in  large  part  of  plastic  clay,  to  which  more  or  less  sand  is 
added.  In  the  various  parts  of  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
naces used  in  smelting  operations  brick  of  different  shapes 
and  qualities  are  required.  Hence,  at  all  factories  may  be 
seen  bricks  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  those  in  which 
the  materials  are  differently  mixed.  As  all  iron  furnaces 
frequently  require  to  be  relined  with  F.-B..  the  impression 
generally  prevails  that  they  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heat.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  as  the  best  F.-B. 
are  infusible  by  ordinary  means.  The  rapid  destruction  of 
F.-B.  which  takes  place  in  a  furnace  is  for  the  most  part  due 
to  the  union  of  the  iron  with  the  silica  of  the  brick,  fonning 
a  fusible  slag :  in  this  way  the  brick  are  eaten  or  dissolved 
away.  In  the  selection  of  clay  for  F.-B.  it  is  important  that 
it  should  contain  as  httle  iron.  lime.  soda,  potash,  etc.  as 
possible,  as  these  readily  combine  with  the  silica,  forming  a 
fusible  silicate.  The  price  of  the  best  F.-B.  in  the  U.  S.  varies 
from  S3o  to  StiO  per  1000  at  the  kiln,  and  these  are  made  at 
comparatively  few  localities.  Cheaper  brick,  and  those  of 
somewhat  inferior  quality,  and  yet  adapted  to  most  purposes 
for  which  F.-B.  are  used,  are  or  may  be  manufactured  at  a 
thousand  different  localities :  wherever,  indeed,  a  reason- 
ably good  fire-clay  can  be  obtained.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Fire-Claj",  the  name  specifically  applied  to  the  beds  of 
clay  which  underlie  most  of  the  coal-seams  in  the  carbonif- 
erous strata.  They  are  so  called  because  as  a  class  they  are 
very  resistant  to  the  action  of  fire.  These  clay-beds  are  fine 
sediments  which,  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  shallow 
pools  of  water,  subsequently  tilled  up  by  growing  vegetation. 
The  roots  of  aquatic  plants  penetrating  this  clay  have  gen- 
erally abstracted  its  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron.  etc..  and  have 
removed  such  a  percentage  of  silica  as  to  leave  it  with  a 
larger  relative  quantity  of  alumina  than  it  had  before  being 
subjected  to  their  action.  Thus,  they  have  taken  from  it  its 
more  fusible  ingredients,  and  have  iihparted  to  it  the  pecul- 
iar property  it  possesses  of  remaining  unchanged  at  a  high 
heat.  Clays  very  like  our  F.-C.  are  now  found  underhing 
many  beds  of  peat,  and  we  may  in  such  circumstances"  see 
the  formation  of  F.-C.  going  on. 

In  the  L'.  S.  we  have  2  varieties  of  F.-C— the  one  non-plas- 
tic, and  specially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  ; 
and  the  other  plastic,  and  used  also  for  fire-brick,  and  for 
pottery,  glass-pots,  etc.  In  the  first  class  are  the  clays  of 
Mt.  Savage.  Md.,  Mineral  Point  and  New  Lisbon,  t).,  and 
from  these  large  quantities  of  superior  fire-brick  are  made. 
The  second  class  includes  most  of  the  F.-C.  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures. These  differ  much  among  themselves  as  regards  purity 
and  excellence,  but  they  are  very  largely  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  stoneware  and  second  quality  fire-brick. 
In  next  column  are  analyses  of  some  of  tlie  best  and  best 
known  F.-C,  Nos.  2  and  3  being  non-plastic,  4  and  5  plastic 
clays. 


ANALYSES 

OP  FIRE-CLAYS. 

No.  I. 

No.  2. 

Xo.3. 

Xo.  4. 

Xo.5. 

1 

Water 

Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash    . . 

17.34 
45.25 

28.  rr 

7.72 
0.47 

12.74 

50.45 

35.90 

1.50 

0.13 

0.30 

11.70 
49.20 
37.80 

0.40 
0.10 

5.34 
59.95 
33.85 

2.05 
0.55 

5.45 
70.70 
21.70 

0.40 
0.37    1 

Xo.  1  is  from  Stourbridge.  Eng. ;  2,  Mt.  Savage.  Md. :  3,  Min- 
eral Point.  O.  ;  4,  Port  Washington.  O. :  5.  Springfield,  O. 

J.  S.  Xewberry. 

Flre-Danip,  :TIetIiane,  7Iar!>iU-Gas,  or  Llgbt 
C'arbiiretted  Hydrogeu,  is  a  dangerous  gas  often  dis- 
engaged in  coal-mines  from  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  the  coal, 
and  from  apertures  or  "blowers."  which  emit  for  a  great 
length  of  time  a  copious  stream  or  jet  of  gas,  probably  exi.st- 
ing  in  a  state  of  compression  pent  up  in  the  coal.  With?  or 
8  times  its  volume  of  atmospheric  air  this  gas  becomes  high- 
ly explosive,  and  accidents  constantly  occur  in  coal-mines, 
owing  to  the  incautious  introduction  of  a  naked  flame  into 
such  mixtures  accumulated  in  the  workings.  To  meet  the 
dangers  of  this  gas  Sir  H.  Davy  devised  his  safety-lamp. 

Flre-Eater,  a  term  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Col.  Howell  Rose  of  Coosa  co..  Ala.,  who  in  the  S.  Rights  Con- 
vention at  Montgomery  co..  Ala.,  in  185L  appUed  this  epithet 
to  the  avowed  Disunionists  of  that  body.  The  term  was 
afterward  applied  in  political  parlance  to  extremists  among 
the  S.  Rights  men.  whether  Disunionists  or  not. 

Flre-En'gines,  apparatus  used  for  projecting  water 
upon  or  into  burning  buildings.  Their  utility  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  fire  may  be  extinguished  either  by  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  combustible  below  the  point  at  which 
ignition  occurs,  or  by  preventing  access  of  air  to  the  flame. 
The  application  of  water  induces  both  of  these  conditions. 
Hand-syringes  were,  after  buckets,  the  first  devices  used  for 
casting  water  upon  fires  ;  and  although  a  F.-E.  comprising  2 
pumps  furnished  with  valves,  and  worked  by  levers  or 
brakes,  was  invented  in  Egypt  in  the  2d  century  before 
Christ,  the  '"squirt"  or  syringe  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
for  the  same  purpose  during  many  hundred  >ts. 

The  first  portable  engine  appeai-s  to  have  been  invented  in 
Ger..  and  is  stated  to  have  been  successfully  used  previous 
to  1615.  There  are  knowni  to  have  been  used  in  Augsburg  in 
1618  huge  syringes  mounted  upon  wheels.  F.-E.  were  intro- 
duced into" Paris  in  the  yr.  1699  by  a  projector  named  Du- 
perrier.  They  were  provided  with  an  air-vessel.  In  1657 
John  Hautch  of  Xurember^  made  an  apparatus  which, 
worked  by  "28  men.  threw  an  mch  stream  80  ft.  high  ;  it  was 
placed  upon  nmners  and  drawn  by  2  horses. 

Little  improvement  was  made  until  about  1734,  when  the 
F.-E.  became  an  important  and  efficient  machine.  Accord- 
ing to  one  plan,  the  engine  threw  2  jets  at  once  ;  in  another 
treadles  were  applied  to  supplement  the  hand-levers.    One 


Xewsham'3  Fike-Esuixe. 
From  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  ami  Sciences,  1754. 

I  manufacturer.    Xewsham.    claimed    that    his   engine   had 

I  thrown  a  stream  165  ft.  in  height.    He  was  the  first  to  ar- 

'  range  the  brakes  at  the  sides  instead  of  at  the  ends  of  the 

'  machine,  although   some  of  his  engines  were  made  on  the 

latter  plan  as  late  as  17bt}  or  thereabout.    The  first  manual 

engine  used  in  XewYork  was  made  by  Xewsham.    Floating 

F.-E.  worked  by  manual  power  were  first  employed  on  the 

I  Thames.    The  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  they  were  cer- 

'  talnly  in  use  in  179:3.    In  1834  an  Eng.  writer  stated  that  the 

;  "  ne  ')}lux  ultra  of  fire  extinguishing  machinery  would  be  a 

I  steam  floating   F.-E.   of  about   ;W  horsepower."     Manual 

;  power,  however,  was  employed  in  working  floating  F.-E.  for 

several  vrs.  later.    The  first  one  operated  by  steam  was  that 

designed  for  the  use  of  the  E.  I.  Docks  in  1S.V1.  in  which  a 

pump  was  fitted  upon  a  propeller  and  geared  with  the  en- 

I  gine  ;  it  threw  600  gals,  of  water  per  minute  "20  ft.  above  the 

I  roofs  of  the  highest  buildings  on  the  docks. 

i      The  earliest  steam  F.-E.   for  use  on  land   was  made  in 

I  Lond.  bv  Braithwaiteand  Ericsson  in  18-29,  but  after  1832  they 

I  met  with  no  favor  in  Eng.  during  "20  yrs.    They  were  used  in 

1  subduing  several  large  fires,  but  were  popularly  objected  to 
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as  throwing  too  much  water.  In  1840  an  Eng.  steam  F.-E. 
was  introduced  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that 
the  Lond.  estabhslinient  used  a  land  steam-engine  in  extin- 
guishing a  fire.  As  to  the  superiority  of  the  steam  over  the 
manual  F.-E..  careful  Eng.  experiments  have  shown  that, 
taking  as  a  standard  a  given  height  and  volume  of  water 
throw-n.  the  expense  of  the  latter  is  £9  sterling,  and  of  the 
former  i*.  6'/.  But  this  is  not  the  main  consideration,  for 
hand-engines  are  of  little  use  when  the  height  of  the  burning 
building  is  over  60  ft.,  whereas  a  good  steam  F.-E.  will  play 
^vith  effect  upon  the  roof  of  a  building  1.50  ft.  high. 

In  the  r.  S.  the  use  of  F.-E.  dates  back  to  1731.  when  it 
was  resolved  by  the  common  council  of  New  York  to  import 
2  of  Newsham's  engines,  which  were  received  the  following 
yr.  Five  yrs.  later  the  common  council  ordered  that  £10  be 
advanced'to  one  Turk  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  first  F.-E. 
built  in  this  country.  Steam  F.-E.  are  now  universally  used 
in  all  of  the  larger  cities.  Amer.  steam  F.-E.  possess  a  dem- 
onstrated superiority  over  those  of  foreign  make,  due  to 
the  high  speed  at  which  they  are  worked,  which  in  its  turn 
is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  in  many  important  respects 
they  are  proportioned  in  close  Imitation  of  railway  locomo- 
tive-engines. [From  orix/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Ct/c,  by  Prof. 
James  A.  Whitney,  LL.D.l 

Fire-Escapes.  The  common  F.-E.  is  simply  a  system 
of  fixed  iron  ladders  attached  to  a  building  to  pennit  descent 
from  tlie  upper  windows  :  ordinarily,  a  platform  or  balcony 
is  provided  to  each  story,  and  the  ladders  are  extended  from 
one  to  another,  either  in  a  vertical  or  inclined  position. 
Many  persons  provide  a  long  rope  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
bar.  which  latter  may,  on  emergency,  be  fixed  across  a  win- 
(low  with  the  rope  pendent,  to  permit  sliding  down.  As  it 
is  difficult  in  descending  the  rope  to  grasp  it  securely  enough 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  descent,  several  plans  have  been 
brought  forward,  in  which  a  mechanical  clutch  is  provided 
to  grip  the  rope.  Such  appliances  have  operated  success- 
fully in  experiments  where  the  experimenter  was  cool  and 
clear-headed,  but  have  seldom  been  of  much  use  in  the  con- 
fusion of  actual  danger.  As  the  value  of  land  increases  in 
cities,  the  buildings  are  made  higher,  and  this  materially  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  It  also  en- 
hances the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  constructing  an  entirely 
practicable  fire-escape. 

Apart  from  fixed  ladders  attached  to  the  building,  and  the 
sectional  ladders  of  tlie  hookand-ladder  companies,  F.-E. 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  1st.  those  whereby  the  inmates 
of  a  burning  liuiidiug  may  slide  dnwii  a  rope  grasped  by  the 
hands  or  by  a  gripping  device  :  :id,  those  embracing  exten- 
sible ladders  carried  upon  a  suitable  carriage  and  provided 
vrtth  winches  for  elevating ;  3d,  those  in  which  a  chute  is 
employed,  through  which  persons  may  slide  to  the  ground  ; 
4th,  those  in  which  a  platform  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
system  of  "lazy-tongs:"  and  5th,  those  in  which  a  platform 
or  basket  is  suspended  from  a  rope  or  chain  worked  by  a 
winch  from  the  ground.  The  numerous  F.-E.  that  have  been 
projected  and  experimentally  tried  have  hitherto  done  little 
to  prevent  loss  of  life,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in 
course  of  time  some  one  or  more  will  be  sufficiently  per- 
fected to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  success.  But  perfect  se- 
curity can  never  be  obtained  until  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  the  contingencies  of  fires  and  the  necessity  of 
escape  therefrom  are  kept  especially  in  view.  If  a  fire-proof 
well  2  ft.  square  extending  from  the  attic  to  the  ground  floor, 
and  opening  to  the  street,  was  provided  in  each  dwelling, 
and  furaished  with  mechanism  for  lifting  or  lowering  per- 
sons, many  losses  of  life  would  be  avoided.  [From  orig.art. 
in  J.'s  Unir.  Ci/cJiij  Prof.  James  A.  Whitney,  LL.D.] 

Flre-Extin'g'iiisliers.  This  term  designates  a  large 
class  of  apparatus  in  which  water  is  surcharged  with  some 
other  body  antagonistic  to  flame.  Ordinarily,  the  water  is 
<;harged  witli  larlioiiio  acid,  but  other  substances  have 
been  used.  A  F.-E.,  commonly  so  termed,  is  of  cylindrical 
form,  and  haWng  a  short  Jiose  and  nozzle,  whereby  a  small 
but  for^ble  jet  may  be  thrown  in  any  direction.  In  some 
varieties  there  are  provided  within  the  cylinder,  filled  with 
water,  2  vessels  or  recepta<^les,  one  containing  a  bicarbon- 
ate, the  other  a  strong  acid  ; 
as.  for  example,  oil  of  vitriol. 
Wlien  the  apparatus  is  to 
be  used  the  contents  of  the  8 
receptacles  are  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  the  chemical 
reaction  sets  free  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which,  being  con- 
fined and  consequently  under 
pressure,  is  absorbed  by  or 
dissolved  in  the  water.  On 
opening  a  suitable  valve  in 
the  hose  or  outlet  the  press- 
ure of  the  confined  gas  forces 
out  the  liquid  in  a  strong  jet, 
which  caixies  with  it  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained 
therein.  This  non-combusti- 
ble gas,  being  thus  brought 
in  intimate  contact  with  the 
flame,  excludes  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree  assists  the  action  of 
the  water  in  its  extinguish- 
ment. These  portable  fire- 
engines  occupy  little  space, 
and  have  been  found  very 
useful  for  subduing  small 
fires,  and  thus  preventing 
larger  ones.  Many  modifica- 
tions have  beeri  introduced,  i.^,,,„,k-s  Firc-Exfmgxusl.cr. 
most  of  them  relating  merely  * 

to    details    of  construction.    Among  these  is  the  Babcock 


Bicarbonate  of  soda 
solution. 


extinguisher,  which  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  has  in  its  upper  part  a  vessel  of  acid 
suspended  by  lateral  pivots  to  a  stirrup  depending  from 
the  top  of  the  apparatus.  The  stopper  of  this  vessel  is  work- 
ed by  a  rod  through  the  top  of  the  extinguisher.  By  with- 
drawing the  stopper  the  vessel  tilts  over,  and  mingles  the 
acid  with  the  solution,  thereby  discharging  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  latter. 

The  transition  from  a  F.-E.  small  enough  to  be  carried 
on  the  back  to  one  sufficiently  large  to  require  wheels  was 
ea.sy  and  natural,  and  under  the  name  of  chemical  fire-en- 
gines these  latter  have  been  put  in  practice  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  Such  apparatus,  however,  are  of 
comparatively  limited  utility,  the  steam  fire-engine  alone 
being  sufficient  to  cope  under  all  conditions  with  fires  that 
have  passed  that  Incipient  stage  in  which  they  may  be 
readily  subdued  by  the  small  extinguishei-s  carried  by  the 
operator.  [From  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
James  A.  Whitney,  LL.D.] 

Flre'fly,  the  name  of  nocturnally  luminous  Coleoptera, 
of  the  families  Lampyridae,  including  the  {glowworms  and 
Elateridie.  The  phosphorescent  substance  is  thought  to  be 
a  gaseous  product  of  the  nature  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  phosphorescence  is  supposed  to  be  the 
attraction  of  the  sexes.  The  F.  of  Central  and  S.  Amer.  are 
chiefly  Elateridse  of  the  genus  Pyrophorus.  They  generally 
give  a  very  intense  light,  which  comes  from  2  spots  on  the 
I  prothorax.  Our  common  "  lightning-bugs"  are  of  numerous 
species,  all  Lampyridfe.  Pltofiirii<  I'eunsylvanica  is  the  most 
common.  In  this  both  sexes  are  winged,  while  in  the  Lmn- 
2>;/rw  the  females  are  apterous.    (See  Glowworm.) 

Fire  Insurance.    See  Insurance. 

Fireproof  Buildings.  Absolute  security  from  fire 
is  alone  obtained  by  constructing  buildings  of  material  that 
is  not  only  in  itself  incombustible,  but  which  will  not  be  de- 
composed by  an  extreme  degree  of  external  heat,  and  by 
the  utter  absence  as  storage  of  quickly  combustible  mer- 
chandise. The  necessity  of  these  conditions  is  shown  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  structures  only  partially  of  wood 
are  consumed,  and  also  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
great  iron,  marble,  and  granite  buildings,  and  by  the  tum- 
bling down  of  solid  walls  because  of  the  expansion  of  Iron 
beams  in  so  called  F.  B.  filled  with  saltpetre,  oils,  and  other 
highly  inflammable  substances.  As  a  material  for  building, 
hard-burned  brick  has  been  found  to  have  the  greatest  fire- 
resisting  properties:  the  evil  results  of  the  expansion  of 
iron  girders  have  been  measurably  overcome  by  supporting 
them  on  roller  bearings,  which  relieve  tlie  walls  of  their 
thrust.  But  a  defect  in  many  brick  walls  exists  in  the  mor- 
tar, which  frequently  crumbles  from  heat.  The  quality  of 
the  mortar  used  is  of  even  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  brick.  The  covering  of  walls  with  a  fire-resi.sting  cement 
has  been  suggested,  but  this  would  be  open  to  the  same 
drawbacks  as  stone  and  cast  iron— ^iz.  splitting  and  crack- 
ing when  heated  and  subjected  to  the  contact  of  cold  water. 

To  secure  as  far  as  possible  immunity  from  the  worst 
results  of  fire,  the  building  should  be  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  the  class  of  merchandise  it  is  designed 
to  hold.  The  storage  of  petroleum,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc. 
would  be  best  in  underground  receptacles  covered  only  by 
a  light  structure.  In  warehouses  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  fireproofing  is  found  in  the  employment  of  brick 
walls,  and  concrete  floors  and  ceilings  supported  by  girders 
having  their  weight  uniformly  distributed  upon  the  walls. 
In  New  York  floors  of  corrugated  iron  and  cement  have  long 
been  in  use,  but  the  objection  to  iron  is  so  great  that  some 
arclis.  have  recommended  wood  strongly  pugged  with  ce- 
ment as  preferable. 

The  construction  of  perfectly  fireproof  stairs  is  a  gi-eater 
problem  than  that  presented  by  walls  or  ceilings  ;  and  for 
these  well  pugged  wooden  beams  have  been  recommended 
as  preferable  to  iron  as  supports  for  the  brick-work,  which 
should  always  be  used  instead  of  stone.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  use  of  wood  everything  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  pugging,  and  the  cement  u.sed  in 
this  counti-y  is  inferior  to  that  which  has  shown  the  utility 
of  the  system  abroad.  The  isolation  of  the  stories  from  each 
other  is  important,  but  seldom  provided  for. 

For  dwellings  in  which  economy  dictates  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  tlie  use  of  wood,  the  Paris  system  is  preferable, 
pro\-ided  a  plaster  or  cement  equal  to  the  Fr.  is  used  for 
pugging.  The  central  idea  is  to  secure  the  strength  of  wood 
on  end,  and  to  utilize  the  resistance  of  plaster  to  the  direct 
action  of  fire.  The  framing  is  battened  with  oak  battens 
nailed  several  inches  apart.  Rubble,  burnt  clay,  stone  chips, 
or  brickbats  freshly  broken  are  laid  into  the  space  between 
the  2  series  of  vertical  battens,  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  then 
applied  to  each  side,  filling  up  the  interstices  and  leaving 
smooth  cement  surfaces.  The  wood  is  thus  firmly  imbedded 
in  stone  and  plaster.  The  floor-timbers  are  laid  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  battens  nailed  on  their  lower  sides  covering 
about  half  the  area.  Underneath  is  provided  a  temporary 
platform  reaching  nearly  to  the  battens.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
then  workeil  in  below  and  around  the  battens,  the  platform 
being  allowed  to  remain  until  the  plaster  has  set.  In  this 
manner  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  is  foi-med.  Above, 
upon  the  timbers,  are  laid  transverse  billets  or  battens  of 
wood,  that  receive  an  upper  layer  of  plaster,  which  consti- 
tutes the  floor.  The  inner  or  partition  walls  are  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  outer  ones  just  described,  even  when 
these  latter  are  replaced  by  bricks.  The  stairways  are  of 
wood,  but  are  placed  between  walls  of  brick  or  in  some 
cases  of  stone,  in  others  of  wood  fiUed  in  and  pugged,  and 
are  filled  in  with  solid  rubble  and  plaster,  which  practically 
secures  immunity  in  case  of  fire.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'/iir.  ('>/<■..  hi/  Prof.  James  A.  Whitney.  LL.D.] 

Fireprooiiiig.  Alum,  borax,  sulphate  of  iron,  soluble 
glass.  suli)liate  ot  ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and 
tungstate  ( it  soda  are  the  substances  most  advocated  hitherto 
for  F.  by  impregnation.    Cloth  fabrics  should  be  immersed 
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or  soaked  ;  wood  should  have  the  sohition  forced  through 
its  pores:  and  with  paper  the  solution  should  be  worked 
into  the  pulp  durin?  manufacture.  The  first  4  are  better 
suited  for  timber  than  for  fabrics.  Soluble  slass  may  be 
used  for  surface-impregnation  of  the  same  material,  but  ex- 
jierience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  treacherous  substance,  liable 
to  effloresce :  and  theoretically,  at  least,  its  free  alkali  tends 
to  the  deterioration  of  any  organic  substances  with  which  it 
may  be  brought  into  contact.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  does 
not" appear  to  liave  ever  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  phos- 
phate of  the  same  base  is  efficacious  as  a  fireproof,  but 
leaves  the  fabric  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  tungstate  of  soda, 
therefore,  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  others  for 
light  articles  of  apparel,  curtains,  upliolstery.  etc.  As  com- 
bustion depends  upon  access  of  air,  light  wood-work  may  be 
measurably  protected  by  fire-resisting  paints.  One  of  the 
oldest  is  compo.sed  of  3  parts  wood-ashes  ground  with  1  part 
of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  applied  with  a  brush  when  fresh. 
Another  is  made  by  miugUng  lime  and  ashes  with  skimmed 
milk.  A  Ger.  recipe  for  fireproof  coating  is  3  successive 
applications  of  a  hot  solution  of  3  parts  alum  and  1  part  cop- 
peras, and  then  of  a  solution  of  copperas  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paint  by  admixture  of  pipe-clay.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'g  rnir.  Ci/c.  h>i  Prof.  James  A.  Whitxet.  LL.D.] 

Fireproof  Safes.  The  idea  of  rendering  the  contents 
of  an  iron  strong-box  secure  against  fire  by  lining  it  with  a 
fire-resisting  medium  originated  with  James  Conner,  a  type- 
founder of  New  Y<:>rk.  between  the  yrs.  1829  and  1S32.  This 
safe  was  filled  in  with  plaster  of  Paris.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  his  invention,  for  the 
safe  was  allowed  to  pass  into  disuse,  and  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  or  quite  forgotten,  even  by  the  inventor,  until 
in  the  yr.  'l8-t3  it  was  reinvented  by  Fitzgerald :  and  the 
L'.  S.  courts  decided  that  as  the  former  had  abandoned  his 
invention  without  giving  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  public,  the 
latter  must  be  adjudged  the  legal  patentee.  From  this  date 
the  manufacture  of  F.  S.  received  a  lasting  impetus.  Nu- 
merous new  compounds  were  de\'ised  for  filling,  the  advo- 
cates of  each  claiming  for  it  a  marked  superiority  over  all 
others  as  a  fire-resistant.  The  construction  of  F.  S.  has  of 
late  yrs.  formed  a  very  important  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  many  improvements  have  been  made  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate have  much  increased  their  utility.  But  the  essential 
features  remain  the  same,  so  that  these  fireproof  receptacles 
may  still  be  classified  as  (1»  those  having  a  flUing  of  some 
simply  non-conducting  material,  like  clay  or  <-oncrete  ;  v2) 
thosefitted  with  plaster  capable  of  giving  off  water  by  cal- 
cination, though  only  in  moderate  quantities :  (3)  those  in 
which  alum  or  other  salt  yielding  a  large  percentage  of 
water  by  decomposition  is  mingled  with  the  plaster  :  (4)  the 
steam-safes,  in  which  vessels  either  of  gla.ss  or  metal  and 
filled  with  water  are  arranged  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  to  give  off  steam  when  subjected  to  a  high  heat.  The 
first-named  class  is  of  doubtful  utility ;  the  second  of  meas- 
urable value  under  many  conditions :  the  third  and  fourth 
are  the  best  as  yet  devised,  although  their  efficiency  in  any 
case  depends  wholly  upon  the  judgment  and  care  displayed 
in  their  manufacture. 

Many  inventions  relating  to  F.  S.  have  been  developed  in 
the  U.  S.  during  the  past  few  yrs.  Among  these  (1869)  was 
the  use,  external  to  an  alum  or  similar  filling,  of  cans  con- 
taining steam  or  vapor  producing  substance  placed  between 
such  filling  and  the  outer  casing  of  the  safe  ;  also,  the  con- 
struction of  safes  with  a  water-supply  from  an  elevated 
head.  No  safe  is  absolutely  fireproof,  although  several 
manufacturers  make  them  capable  of  -w-ithstanding  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperature.  Wherever  possible,  a  safe 
should  be  imbedded  in  brick-work,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  protections 
against  the  injurious  transmission  of  heat.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  .J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  James  A.  Whitney,  LLJJ.j 

Fire-ship)  a  vessel  which  is  laden  witli  combustibles, 
fired,  and  sent  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  them  on  fire.  This  anc.  device  can  never 
be  of  much  effect  when  employed  against  a  well  managed 
steam-marine. 
Fireworks.  See  Ptrotechnt. 
Fire-'fVorsliippers.  See  Guebres  and  Parseeism. 
Firlt'owitscli  (Abraham),  a  Jewish  archaeologist,  b.  at 
Lutzk,  in  the  Crimea,  in  1786.  His  study  of  Mss.  had  instilled 
in  him  a  love  for  anc.  Jewish  authors,  particularly  Karaites. 
His  opportunity  to  urge  the  matter  successfully  came  in 
1825,  when  the  Karaites  of  Eupatoria  established  a  printing- 
press.  He  finally  became  the  prin.  guide  of  the  Crimean 
Karaites  not  only  in  the  reproduction  of  anc.  MSS.,  but  also 
in  the  selection  of  modem  works  worth  printing.  Unsatisfied 
by  the  meagre  supply  in  the  Crimea,  he  visited  various  re- 
gions, and  finally  brought  together  and  deposited  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  St.  Petersburg  no  less  than  15(X)  MSS.  D. 
1874. 

Fir'man  (Pers.  fermAn.  "a  command"*,  in  Oriental 
countries  the  certificate  or  written  mandates  of  a  sovereign 
or  govt.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  passports  issued  to 
travellers  in  Turkish  countries. 

Fir'micus  ITIater'uus  (Julius),  a  writer  on  math,  and 
astrology,  b.  in  Sic,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  He  followed  at  first  the  profession  of  an  advocate.  He 
wrote  in  Lat.  a  work  entitled  Mntht-^w  lihri  VIII.  (a.  d.  3,>4i, 
which  treated  of  astrological  subjects,  such  as  nativities,  the 
influence  of  the  stars  on  human  life,  etc.,  more  than  of  math. 
The  work  is  still  extant.  De  trrort  prqfunarum  religion  urn. 
ascribed  to  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  is  more  probably  by 
another  writer  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  vigorous  defence 
of  tlie  Chr.  religion  against  the  errors  of  paganism. 

First-born  [Heb.  bekorali  li<-kdr ;  Gr.  irpajToToicos ;  Lat. 
primogeriitiiit].  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Heb.  theoc- 
racy the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  recognized,  but  they 
were  sometimes  transferred  from  the  eldest  to  a  younger 
son,  as  from  Esau  to  Jacob,  and  from  Heuben  to  "Joseph. 
After  the  Mosaic  economy  was  established  such  a  transfer 


was  forbidden.  The  birthright  consisted  in  a  double  portion 
of  the  inheritance — i.  e.  the  eldest  son  received  twice  as 
much  of  the  patrimony  as  any  one  of  the  younger  sons.  It 
is  nowhere  said  in  the  Bible  that  the  birthright  embraced  the 
family  priesthood  and  govt.  To  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  F.-B.  of  the  Egyptians,  God  required  that  the 
F.-B.  males  <.>f  the  Hebs.  shotild  be  consecrated  to  him  ;  also 
the  firstlings  of  their  cattle  and  the  first-fruits  of  their 
ground.  After  the  Exodus  their  F.-B.  sons,  numbering  22,273, 
were  substituted  by  22,000  Levites,  and  the  273  surplus  were 
redeemed  at  5  shekels  a  head.  The  tribe  of  Le\i  thus  became 
the  priestly  tribe  for  the  nation.  The  F.-B.  son  seems  to 
have  had  authority  over  the  family  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  term  F.-B.  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  first,  orchief, 
or  pre-eminent.  In  the  X.  T.,  jiroto'tokos  occurs  9  times: 
thrice  it  is  used  literally.  Christ  is  styled  "  first-bom  among 
many  brethren."  as  he  is  "the  Son  "of  God"  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  He  is  called  "'  first-bom  of  every  creature  "  or  of  all 
creation.  He  is  called  "first-born  from  the  dead"  and 
"  first -begotten  of  the  dead."  because  he  was  the  first 
"raised  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more,"  and  so  is  '"  become 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  He  is  called  "the  first- 
begotten,"  as  he  was  destined  to  occupy  the  highest  position 
of  honor  in  the  universe.  The  righteous  are  spoken  of  as 
"a  society  of  first -boms,  registered  in  heaven."  expressing 
their  pre-eminent  dignity  and  prerogatives.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'g  I'nir.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Summers.  LL.D.] 

First-Frnlts  [Heb.  rosh'ith  ;  Gr.  avapxai. :  Lat.  primitiae]. 
The  offering  of  the  F.-F.  of  the  season,  with  religious  cere- 
mony, was  practised  by  the  anc.  Egyptians,  Gi-s.,  andRoms.. 
as  well  as  by  the  Hebs.  The  form  in  which  it  is  first  express- 
ly commanded  by  Moses  lEx.  xxii.  29i  implies  a  custom  al- 
ready existing.  Specific  directions,  bringing  out  the  religious 
significance  of  the  act,  are  contained  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11.  Of 
every  kind  of  produce  of  the  earth,  as  it  ripened,  a  basket- 
ful was  to  be  presented  by  each  Israelite,  some  in  their 
natural,  and  others,  as  \\-m4  and  oil.  in  their  prepared  state. 
But  whatever  was  offered  must  be  the  produce  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Beyond  Pal.  it  tnight  be  converted  into  money,  and 
thus  sent  to  the  Temple.  (See  Spexcer,  De  Legibus  Hebrao- 
rum  Ritualihn^.  iii.  9.> 

Fir-wool,  a  fibre  prepared  in  Ger.  from  the  leaves  of 
Pitnis  xy/re^tri-^.  and  made  into  cloth  and  wadding,  for  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases.  F.-W.  oil  is 
made  from  these  leaves.  F.-W.  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  and  used  in  med. 

Fiscli  (Georges  I.  D.  D..  a  Fr.  P^ot.  clergyman,  b.  in  Switz. 
July  6.  1814,  ed.  in  the  acad.  at  Lausanne.  After  entering 
the"  ministrj- he  preached  for  nearly  5  yrs.  to  a  Ger.-speak- 
ing  congregation  at  Vevay.  and  then  emigrated  to  Fr.  and 
joined  the  Fr.  Evangelical  Ch.  Became  in  1846  the  successor 
of  Adolphe  Monod  at  Lyons.  In  1855  removed  to  Paris,  and 
became  pastor  of  thech.  Taitbout,  the  colleague  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Edmond  de  Pressense. 

Fisli,  in  a  popular  sense,  the  vertebrate  tuhabs.  of  the 
waters  :  in  a  scientific  sense,  lyrifero'is  rtrtebrate.^.  with  a  skull 
provided  trith  membrane  or  derm'al  bones  :  in  other  words,  the 
shoulder-girdle  forms  a  lyriform  or  furcula-shaped  appa- 
ratus, like  a  bird's  wish-bone,  the  scapular  bones  and  their 
adjuncts  of  the  2  sides  being  connected  below  at  the  median 
line :  an  air-bladder  (sometimes  lung-Ukei  is,  as  a  rule,  de- 
veloped, and  either  connects  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  single 
duct  (as  in  Ganoids  and  most  soft-finned  F.i,  or  is  entirely 
closed  (as  in  the  spine-finned  F.  i :  the  skull  is  highly  de- 
veloped, and  is  provided  with  membrane  bones,  or  with 
dermal  shields  which  are  homologous  ■with  them :  the  shoul- 
der-girdle is  formed,  in  great  part,  by  large  farcula-like 
bones,  which  bomid  the  region  behind  the  head,  and  which, 
beside  meeting  at  the  median  line,  are  generally  connected, 
by  means  of  intervening  bones,  with  the  skull :  these  exter- 
nal scapular  bones  are  also  membrane  or  dermal  bones,  and 
are  not  developed  in  the  Selachians  :  to  the  internal  surfaces 
of  these  bones  are  attached  smaller  ones  or  cartilages  (homol- 
I  ogous  \^ith  the  shoulder-girdles  of  sharks),  which  support 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  giUs  and  branchial  apparatus  are  con- 
tained entirely  within  the  cephalic  canity,  in  front  of  the 
I  scapular  arch,"  and  consist  of  5  arches,  the  hindmost  of  which 
I  are,  however,  generally  modified  into  pharyngeal  bones  :  the 
gUls  are  free  at  their  distal  margins.  Such  are  the  charac- 
ters which  are  common  to  all  true  F.  There  is.  however, 
much  variation  in  other  respects  among  the  numerous  con- 
stituents of  the  class,  which  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

In  the  typical  F.,  known  as  Teleosts,  the  skeleton  is  ossi- 
fied I  whence  the  name) :  the  optic  nerves  cross  (decussate) 
each  other:  the  heart  has  only 2  opposite  valves:  the  outer 
elements  of  the  scapular  arch  (proscapula)  are  simple,  the 
inner  elements  mostly  ossified,  and  usually  3  or  2  in  num- 
ber :  the  pectoral  member  destitute  of  any  representatives 
of  tiie  arm,  and  connected  with  the  scapular  arch  by  several 
(generally  4)  nan-ow  bones  (actinostsK  To  this  great  di- 
vision belong  by  far  the  largest  number  of  species  and  those 
most  familiar  to  most  persons  :  they  are  grouped  in  a  num- 
ber of  orders  named  Pedicul.vtes,  Plectogkathi,  Lopho- 
BRANCHiATEs,  Hemibraxchiates,  Telocephals,  Sctphopuo- 
res,  Nematogxaths,  Apodes.  and  Opisthomes. 

In  the  remaining  F.,  united  by  most  recent  naturalists  un- 
der the  name  of  Gaxoids.  the  skeleton  is  variable  in  its  com- 
position :  the  optic  nerves  do  not  cross,  but  are  united  by  a 
commissure  :  the  heart  has  a  thickened  bulbus  arteriosus, 
provided  with  several  rows  of  valves  (but  with  those  of 
each  row  sometimes  united  into  a  ridge,  as  in  the  Lepido- 
sirenids) :  the  elements  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  scapu- 
lar arch  ^proscapula)  are  in  some  double,  in  others  united  : 
the  inner  scapular  element  is  cartilaginous  and  simple  :  the 
pectoral  member  is  provided  with  2  basilar  elements  (bound- 
ing the  insertion  of  the  pectoral  fin  on  each  of  its  sides),  or 
with  a  single  pedicle  corresponding  with  the  humerus.  The 
F.  combined  under  this  last  division,  although  not  now 
numerous  in  sjiecies,  exhibit  extreme  differences  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  have  been  eveu  considered  (.and 
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with  a  very  great  degree  of  propriety)  as  constituting  sev- 
eral sub-classes.  These  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  group  of 
Hyoganoids  contains  the  orders  Cycloganoids  (represented 
in  the  U.  !S.  by  the  bowflns  or  Amiids)  and  Khomboganoids 
(represented  bv  the  alligator-gars  or  Lepidosteidsi.  {2)  The 
group  of  Brachioganoids  is  represented  in  the  present  age 
of  the  earth  by  a  single  order  (C'rossopterygians),  with  2 
genera  (Polynterus  and  Calammc/if/ii/x).  but  was  in  auc.  times 
inch  in  species.  (3)  The  group  of  Dipnoans  is  represented 
at  present  bv  3  very  distinct  genera— viz.  Lephfo.iireii  in  .s. 
Amer.,  Prolo'pteriin  in  Afr.,  and  Ceratodtis  in  Australia,  but 
formerlv  the  members  of  the  group  were  among  the  prin. 
representatives  of  the  class,  and  in  the  triassic  period  of 
Europe  Cefutoitiis  was  represented  by  several  typical  spe- 
cies of  that  genus.  (4)  The  last  group  (Cho.ndkoganoius) 
contains  the  sturgeons  (constituting  the  order  Chondrostei 
and  the  "  shovel-noses  "  or  "  paddle-fishes  "  of  N.  Amer.  and 

E.  Asia  (constituting  the  order  Sklachostomi). 

While  the  4  groups  just  enuinerated  are  the  only  great 
primary  types  of  ganoid  P.  that  have  members  in  the  waters 
of  the  present  epoch  of  the  earth,  in  anc  times  thcie  were 
some  very  strange  and  peculiar  forms  wliicli  arc  not  refera- 
ble to  any  of  those  divisions,  but  which  appear  to  stand  iso- 
lated and  afar  from  all  others,  and  thus  necessitate  still 
another  primary  group.  The  types  alluded  to  flourished 
among  the  first  known  F.,  and  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
epochs.  So  strange  are  some  of  thcst;  in  their  appearance 
that  remains  of  them  have  been  referi'ed  to  the  Crustaceans. 
Such  are  the  forms  which  have  been  called  C'ephalaspids. 
Others  ("  Placoganoidea  ■')  are  almost  equally  aberrant  in 
appearance,  and  their  relations  would  not  be  suspected 
from  their  external  characters ;  but  the  dental  armature 
and  scapular  arches  of  a  species  discovered  by  Prof.  New- 
berry in  t).  have  convinced  the  writer  that  they  were  closely 
allied  to  the  order  Sirenoidei,  and  with  them  formed  the 
super -order  Dipnoi.  The  vomerine  and  palatine  dental 
plates  were  contiguous,  and  seem  to  be  homologous  with 
the  palatine  plates  of  the  sirenoidei. 

Chronological  IliKtori/.—'So  ri']irespiitatives  of  the  class  of 

F.  have  been  found  in  the  lowest  fossiliCcrous  rocks,  and  it 
is  only  when  we  reach  the  uppermost  Silurian  that  we  find 
evidences  of  their  existence  iu  fossil  bones  or  teeth.  Tlie 
most  anc.  known  F.  belonged  to  types  entirely  distinct  from 
any  that  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  As  already 
mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  primary  groups  of  F.,  the 
Ceplialaspidoids  and  Place ij^anoids,  first  of  known  F.,  her- 
alded the  advent  of  the  class,  and  these  were  the  predomi- 
nant species  ai)parently  in  tiie  Devonian  epoch  ;  from  some- 
what later  formations  ha\e  been  obtained  the  remains  of 
representatives  of  orders  still  existing,  but  in  very  small 
numbers  ;  such  were  especially  the  Dipnoans,  which  were 
then  represented  by  numerous  genera  and  species;  coeval 
with  these  were  various  Selachians  or  sharks.  Almost  all 
of  the  true  F.  existing  during  the  mesozoic  epoch,  earlier 
than  the  cretaceous,  have  been  referred  to  the  great  group 
of  Ganoids,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  have  been  errone- 
ously identitted,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  sub-class  of 
Teleosts.  No  universaUy  recognized  species  of  that  group, 
however,  have  been  found  in  deposits  lower  than  the  cre- 
taceous ;  iu  that  epoch  they  began  to  culminate,  and  in 
time  became  the  greatly  prominent  forms  ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent epoch  almost  all  the  species  (excluding  the  Selachians) 
belong  to  this  great  grouji ;  and,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  all 
of  the  living  (iaiioids  might  disappear,  and  yet  the  loss 
would  scarcely  be  apparent  in  the  sum-total  of  the  class. 
Of  about  9000  existing  sjiecies  of  F.  or  Teleostomes,  less 
than  100  do  not  belong  to  the  Teleosts,  and  that  number 
alone  represents  the  various  primary  groups  of  the  ganoid 
F.,  and  yet,  great  as  is  the  number  of  the  Teleostomes,  and 
small  as  is  that  of  the  Ganoids,  the  latter  exhibit  much 
greater  differences  in  contrast  with  each  other  than  do  all 
the  Teleosts  among  themselves.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  difference  l)etwcen  the  animals  of  the  present  and  the 
distant  past  periods  of  the  earth's  hist.  ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  fulness  of  our  knowledge  of  that  hist,  that,  although 
with  few  lineal  heirs  left,  most  of  the  anc.  types  are  still 
represented  by  some  examples.  Theodore  Gill. 

Fisli  (Hamilton),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  3,  1808, 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1828  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1830, 
in  1837  chosen  to  the  State  legislature  ;  served  in  Cong.  1843- 
4.5,  was  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  Y.  1847-49,  gov.  1849-51,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  1851-57.  Was  in  1863  one  of  the  U.  S.  coms.  to  visit 
soldiers  confined  in  C'onfed.  prisons,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  negotiating  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
1869  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres. 
Grant.  He  suggested  the  Joint  High  Commission  between 
the  U.  S.  and  (J.  Brit.,  which  met  in  1871  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties between  them,  including  the  Alabama  claims  ;  pres. 
of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  1872. 

Flsli  (IIenuy  Clay),  D.  D.,  Bap.  clergyman,  b.  at  Hali- 
fax, Vt.,  Jan.  27.  IH^ii.  grad.  at  Union  Theological  Sem.  184.5. 
From  1845  to  im)  was  pastor  of  the  Bap.  eh.  at  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  and  afterward  of  the  First  Bap.  ch.  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
Wrote  I'liiiiilire  Piety  Revived,  Hint,  and  PepoMtory  of  Pulpit 
Eloqiinne.  .-tc.     D.  Oct.  2,  1877. 

FlMli-4'iilture.  The  propagation  of  fish  has  in  recent 
times  received  an  immensi'  impulse  from  the  discovery  of 
a  method  of  artificial  inipiegiiation  of  the  ova.  The  niain 
fact  upon  which  the  economical  importance  of  modern  P\-C. 
rests  is  that  by  artificial  means  fish  can  be  indetinitely  in- 
creased in  quantity  with  a  very  .slight  corresponding  in- 
crease of  cost,  because  :  (1)  The  po.ssible  yearly  increase  of 
fish  is  very  great,  the  ratio  of  increase  varving  from  lOi)  to  1 
in  a  yearling  trout  to  i>erhaps  1,000,000  to'l  in  a  full  grown 
sturgeon.  (2)  This  increase  can  be  almost  entirely  saved  at 
a  comparatively  insignificant  expense  l)v  artificial  impregna- 
tion and  hatching.  (3)  The  food  of  fish  after  they  are  hatch- 
ed is  not  a  source  of  expense  to  man. 

The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  artificial  impregnation 
of  the  eggs  is  generally  conceded  to  G.  L.  Jacobi,  a  Prus. 


officer,  whose  experiments  were  pub.  in  1763.  But  they  led 
to  no  important  practical  results,  and  the  art  seems  to  have 
remained  forgotten  for  nearly  a  hundred  yrs.,  when  it  was 
rediscovered  and  again  practised  by  Joseph  Remy.  a  fisher- 
man of  the  Vosges  Mts.  His  experiments  eventually  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  extensive  fish-breeding  works  at 
Hiiniugen  iu  1851,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Fr.  govt., 
but  now  in  possession  of  the  Ger.  emp.  This  was  the  first 
practical  effort  at  F.-t,'.  on  a  large  scale  that  was  based  on  the 
artificial  impregnation  of  the  eggs. 

The  principle  of  the  artificial  impregnation  is  substantially 
the  same  with  all  the  varieties  of  fish  that  have  been  ex- 
perimented with.  It  consists  in  mixing  the  eggs  of  the  fe- 
male fish  with  the  milt  of  the  male  in  some  convenient  re- 
ceptacle immediately  after  the  eggs  and  milt  leave  the  fish. 
The  sul)se(|ucnt  treatment  of  the  eggs  after  impregnation  is 
quite  various  with  different  kinds  of  fishes  ;  and  in  order  to 
fully  illustrate  these  differences  we  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  treatment  of  the  eggs  of  the  salmon  (SnlinosaXar),  the 
shad  {Al(>s((  iiraslabilis),  the  glass-eyed  pike  (Liicioperca),  and 
t  he  yellow  perch  ( Perca  flaven'enc).  These  are  representative 
fish,  the  salm(m  representing  the  class  of  fish  depositing  their 
eggs  separate  like  shot,  and  spawning  in  cold  water;  the 
shad  reiiiesenting  the  fish  which  have  similar  eggs,  but 
spawn  in  warm  water;  the  glass-eyed  pike  representing  the 
fishes  whose  eggs  come  separate  from  the  fish  like  shot,  but 
which  stick  inseparably  together  upon  entering  the  water  ; 
and  the  yellow  perch  representing  the  fish  wTiich  deposit 
their  eggs  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  like  frog-spawn. 

(1)  iSalinoii. — The  parent  fish  are  usually  confined  in  some 
inclosure  where  they  can  be  conveniently  caught,  and  a  fe- 
male with  ripe  eggs  having  been  found,  the  eggs  are  stripped 
from  the  fish  into  a  dry  pan  or  pail.  As  soon  as  they  are 
taken  the  milt  of  the  male  is  also  stripped  into  the  same 
l)aii.  The  eggs  and  milt  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  by  stir- 
ring, and  left  to  stand  2  or  3  minutes.  Sufficient  water  is 
then  poured  into  the  pan  to  stand  to  the  depth  of  1  or  2 
inches  over  the  eggs.  They  will  now  stick  together  for 
some  time,  and  must  be  left  quiet  till  they  separate  of  them- 
selves, which  is  about  half  an  hour.  After  the  eggs  are 
separated  they  are  thoroughly  washed  from  the  superflu- 
ous milt,  and  when  perfectly  clean  are  placed  in  the  hatch- 
ing apparatus,  where  they  are  left  until  they  hatch.  The 
tiriie  varies  from  ;i5  to  70  days,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  After  the  young  salmon  are  hatched  they  are 
usually  artificially  reared  for  a  time  before  being  placed  in 
the  natural  waters  intended  for  their  final  destination.  They 
are  retained  in  this  way  sometimes  3  or  6  months,  and  some- 
times a  yr..  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  turned  loose  and 
their  artificial  life  is  at  an  end.  The  same  gen.  treatment 
of  the  eggs  is  usually  adopted  with  brook  trout,  salmon 
trout,  char,  graylings,  white-fish,  and  other  Salmonidje. 

(2)  Shad. — The  eggs  are  generally  taken  from  the  parent 
fish  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  the  seine.  Shad  eggs  are  usu- 
ally taken  in  water  instead  of  in  a  dry  pan,  the  eggs  im- 
pregnating as  well  in  water  as  without.  The  eggs  after  be- 
ing taken  are  treated  at  first  in  the  same  way  that  salmon 
eggs  are,  but  after  they  are  washed  they  are  placed  in  a 
box  with  a  wire-netting  bottom.  The  water  always  being 
warm  in  shad  rivers  at  the  spawning  season,  these  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days.  The  young  shad  are  not  kept  long 
in  confinement,  but  are  soon  turned  loose. 

(3)  Glass-eyed  Pike. — The  eggs  are  taken  on  plates  of  glass 
or  something  similar,  care  being  taken  to  deposit  only  one 
layer  on  each  plate.  The  eggs  which  have  been  taken  on 
the  glass  plate  adhere  to  it  very  strongly,  and  may  be 
jilaced  in  any  favorable  spot  under  running  water.  As  but 
little  is  now  known  about  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
the  very  young  fish,  it  is  thought  the  best  way  after  hatch- 
ing them  is  to  phiee  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  waters 
which  they  are  intended  to  stock. 

(4)  Yellow  PeMi.^The  eggs,  which  come  out  in  gelatinous 
folds,  are  the  easiest  to  hatch  of  all  fish-eggs.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  impregnate  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  to 
keep  them  in  moderately  clean  safe  water  having  a  slight 
circulation. 

The  methods  by  which  modern  F.-C.  is  now  practised  are  : 
(1)  The  fish  are  operated  upon  at  their  own  river,  and  when 
the  eggs  are  hatched  the  young  fry  are  replaced  in  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock.  (2)  The 
young  fish  when  hatched,  or  in  some  cases  the  eggs  when 
sufficiently  matured,  are  transported  frt)m  the  place  of  their 
nativity  to  other  waters  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
stock  with  them.  (3)  The  fish  are  bred  and  i-aised  at  pri- 
vate establishments,  which  are  supported  by  the  sale  of  the 
spawn,  young  fry,  and  mature  fish.  (4)  Fish  of  different 
varieties,  naturally  bred,  are  caught  and  transported  alive 
to  waters  which  are  destitute  of  these  varieties. 

F.-C.  is  without  doubt  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
practical  arts  of  the  present  civilization.  Vast  as  were  the 
resources  of  the  laud  before  they  had  been  reached  by  agri- 
culture, they  did  not  surpass  the  vast  unreached  resources 
of  the  sea.  A  single  spawning-ground  of  the  herring  con- 
tains, without  doubt,  a  hundred  thousand  million  eggs ; 
yet  this  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  of 
fish-eggs  in  the  sea.  These  vast  life-producing  powers  of 
the  sea  are  now  just  where  the  productive  powers  of  the 
land  were  before  agriculture,  with  its  skill  and  inventions, 
made  them  fruitful.  A  no  less  brilliant  future  awaits  the 
art  of  aquasculture.  (See  Norris,  A?ner.  Fish  -  Cvltiire  ; 
Seth  Green,  Trout- Cult  are  ;  Klippart,  Fish-Culture,  and 
various  State,  U.  S.,  and  Canadian  Reports.)  [From  ong. 
art.  in  J.\s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Livingston  Stone. J 

Fisli'er,  the  largest  of  the  martens,  is  the  Mustela  Pen- 
nanlii,  a  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  family  Mustelida', 
found  in  (.'anada  and  the  U.  S.,  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and 
receiving  its  name,  as  it  is  said,  from  its  fondness  for  fish  ; 
which,  however,  it  probably  does  not  capture,  but  which  it 
often  steals  from  the  traps  of  fur-collectors,  who  use  fish  as 
a  bait  for  the  pine-marten.    The  F.  is  not  often  trapped. 
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beiuii  verv  skilful  in  eseapiiiir  this  fate.  It  is  some  3  ft. 
lonir.  im-liisive  of  tlie  tail.  In  lolor  it  is  chiefly  black,  often 
with  srrav  or  brown  tints  toward  tlie  head.  It  is  a  tierce 
nocturnal  animal,  living  chiefly  npon  birds  and  small  quad- 
rupeds. Its  fur  in  winter  is  good,  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
Europe.  The  black  tail  was  once  a  favorite  ornament  to 
the  caps  of  the  Polish  Jews,  and  brought  a  high  price,  but 
tliis  fashion  lias  trone  by. 

Klslier  (Ai.vANi.  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  portraits, 
b.  in  Needham.  Mass..  Aug.  9,  179:i:  studied  under  Penni- 
man.  an  ornamental  painter.  His  native  talent  t)vercanie 
the  more  seritms  di-sad vantages  of  so  cramped  an  educa- 
tion. In  18-.M  he  ti^iok  his  position  as  an  artist :  in  IS-^')  visited 
Europe  and  pursued  hisstudiesin  Paris  ;  returned  to  Boston, 
and  d.  Feb.  14,  18(>3.  Was  a  pleasing  painter,  without  re- 
markable force  or  brilliancy.  IILs  portrait  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
lieim,  taken  immediatelv  after  his  death  and  finished  from 
recollection,  was  admired.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Fislier  (fnARLEs),  U.  C.  L..  b.  in  York  co.,  N.  B..  grad. 
at  King's  Coll..  N.  B. :  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  elected  to  the  provincial  Pari.  ISiT.  In  1848-57  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  council ;  in  I85;i  a  com.  to  codify 
the  provincial  statutes  :  from  18.>4  to  May  1856  was  atty.-gen.. 
again  in  1856-61.  and  again  1866  ;  advocated  the  union  of  all 
the  provs.  t>f  Brit.  Anier.,  and  in  1867  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  of  the  reps,  of  Brit.  N.  Amer.  in  Lond.  by  which 
the  terms  of  the  union  were  arranged  :  was  a  iudge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  X.  B.  from  1868  to  his  death.  Dec.  8,  1880. 

Fisher  (Geouge  Jackson),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  18:i5,  grad.  in  med.  at  the  med.  dept.  of  the 
New  York  Univ.  1849 ;  i)hys.  and  surgeon  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
prison  at  t?ing  Sing  in  1853-54  ;  pres.  of  the  v.  of  8iug  Sing 
1856,  fellow  of  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.  1857  :  member  of 
many  learned  associations,  and  pres.  of  the  Med.  Society  of 
the  State  of  N.  Y.  1874.  Has  written  Diplotemiology,  an 
E^my  on  Com}x>uint  Humai)  Monsters,  etc. 

Fislier  ((iEORGE  P.).  b.  in  Milford.  Del.,  Oct.  13.  1817,  grad. 
at  Dickinson  Coll.  1838.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1841.  In 
1843-44  was  in  the  Del.  house  of  reps.,  in  1846  sec.  of  state  for 
Del.,  in  18.50  appointed  a  com.  to  settle  claims  against  Brazil ; 
atty.-gen.  of  Del.  18.55-60,  and  M.  C.  1861-6:3.  Pres.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  a  judge  in  supreme  court  of  D.  C.  In  1874  be 
came  dist.-atty.  of  D.  C. 

Fisher  (George  Park),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wrentham,  Mass., 
Aug.  10,  18^,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1847,  and  at  Andover 
in  1851.  Became  prof,  of  divinity  in  Yale  Coll.  in  18.54,  and 
in  1861  was  transferred  to  the  cliair  of  ecclesiastical  hist, 
i^ince  1866  has  been  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Xtic  Englmnltr. 
Author  of  several  important  historical  and  critical  works, 
among  which  is  Hist,  of  the  Ref. 

Fisher  (John),  bp.  of  Rochester,  b.  at  Beverley,  Eug.. 
about  1459.  took  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  Univ.  1491  ;  in  1.501  be- 
came chancellor  of  univ.,  and  in  1.504  bp.  of  Rochester.  In 
1.505  was  master  of  Queen's  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  on  Shrove 
."Sunday,  1.5:^7.  burned  Tyndale's  Bibles  at  Paul's  Cross.  In 
1.530  he  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catharine 
<jf  Aragon  :  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Lond.  in  1534, 
and,  recei\-ing  the  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Paul  III.  May 
1.535,  was  convicted  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy,  and 
executed  June  •ii.  1.535. 

Fislier  (John  Dix).  M.  I)..  Amer.  Instructor  of  the  blind, 
b.  in  1799,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  18:20;  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  Perkins  lust,  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston :  was  visiting  phys.  to  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital.  Wrote 
Di-scriplioiiof  the  HinaUpox  and  Varioloid.     D.  Mar.  3,  1850. 

Flsh'eries.  The  right  to  fish  in  open  seas,  or  along 
<oasts  and  in  waters  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  organ- 
ized state,  is  free  to  all :  but  the  sea  for  a  marine  league, 
and  the  right  to  cure  fish  on  coasts,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  terr. 

In  the  treaty  of  1783  G.  Brit,  conceded  to  the  U.  S.  the 
right  of  fishing  where  they  had  it  when  they  were  Eng. 
colonies,  and  also  gave  them  the  liberty  to  catch  and  to 
dry  and  cure  fish  in  certain  other  places.  The  treaty  of 
(ilient.  1815  (see  Ghent),  said  nothing  of  the  right  of  F.,  and 
afterward  the  Brit.  govt,  denied  any  such  right,  on  the 
ground  that  war  dissolves  the  provisions  of  ordinary  trea- 
ties. A  convention  at  Lond.  in  1818  granted  to  fishermen 
from  the  U.  S.  a  right  to  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  ;  and  to-  dry  and 
cure,  along  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  only 
while  they  were  unsettled  ;  and  afterward  only  by  consent 
of  proprietors,  as  before.  These  grants  were  made  per- 
petual. 

In  1854  the  Reciprocity  treaty  provided,  among  other 
things,  the  new  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  watei-s  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Canada,  N.  B.,  N.  S.,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
etc.,  and  of  drying  and  curing  also  ;  and  a  reciprocal  right 
was  conceded  to  Brit,  fishermen  along  the  coasts  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  36th  degree  of  lat.  This  treaty  being  for  10  yrs. 
was  given  up  by  the  U.  S.  in  1866.  and  onlv  the  convention 
of  1818  remained,  until,  by  the  treaty  of  Wash,  in  1871.  the 

F.  were  placed  substantially  as  they  were  under  the  Reci- 
procity treaty.  The  rights  of  the  Brit,  fishermen  were  ex- 
tended along  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  to  39°.  There  were 
other  privileges  on  both  sides,  which  were  to  be  specially 
estimated  in  money,  in  order  to  e(|ualize  the  advantages  oil 
both  sides.     A   convention  at    Halifax  in  1877  awarded  to 

G.  Brit.  $5,500,000  to  compensate  for  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  iiie  U.  S.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 

Fisheries,  Statistics  of.    See  Appendix. 

Fisit'eriuaii's  Riii;;  yannnlns  piscarorii/s),  a  seal-ring 
worn  by  the  pope,  who  with  it  seals  certain  briefs,  which 
are  said  to  be  "  given  under  the  fisherman's  ring."  It  bears 
a  figure  representing  St.  Peter  fishing,  and  is  borne  by  the 
popes  as  St.  Peter's  successors.  It  has  been  employed  since 
the  13th  century. 

Fish'ersviile,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  11.,  constituting  the 
1st  ward  of  the  city  of  Concord,  on  K.  R.  and  the  Merrimack 
River.    It  has  an  acad.    Pop.  1870,  14.39  ;  1880,  1521. 


Fisli'ery,  Law  of.  The  rules  of  the  Eng.  common 
law  regulating  the  subject  of  fisheries  are  of  a  twofold  vari- 
ety, since  navigable  waters — by  which  is  meant,  in  legal 
usage,  those  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows— are  distin- 
guished, as  regards  the  right  to  fish,  from  those  which  are 
not  navigable.  In  streams  above  the  reaclj  of  the  tidal  flow 
the  soil  to  the  centre  of  the  river-bed  belongs  to  the  riparian 
proprietors  upon  the  opposite  banks,  and  each  of  them  pos- 
sesses an  exclusive  right  of  fishery  in  that  half  of  the  stream 
over  which  his  independent  ownership  exists.  If  the  land 
upon  both  sides  is  vested  in  the  same  person,  his  fishing 
privilege  pertains  to  the  whole  width  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  his  property  along  the  course  of  the  river 
may  extend.  But  this  exclusive  right  must  be  exercised  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  public  convenience  in  passing 
along  the  stream  in  boats  or  rafts,  and  no  dams  or  other 
obstructions  can  be  made  which  would  prevent  the  free 
Viassage  of  the  fish,  unless  such  privilege  be  given  by  stat- 
ute. In  navigable  or  tide  waters,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil 
is  vested  in  the  sovereigii.  and  tlie  right  of  fishery  is  com- 
mon to  the  entire  public.  A  special  or  exclusive  privilege 
can  only  be  created  by  legislative  grant  or  by  prescription, 
which  must  be  clearly  proved.    This  is  very  unusual. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Eng.  law  concerning  fisheries  have 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  In  some  few  States, 
however,  the  common  right  of  the  public  to  take  fish  has 
been  extended  to  streams  ordinarily  considered  private,  be- 
ing above  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  regulation  of  fisheries 
by  statutory  provisions  is  very  gen.,  particularly  in  recent 
yrs.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  cod.  mackerel,  and  other 
fisheries  along  the  coa.st  of  Newfqundlaud  and  the  other 
Brit,  possessions,  much  hostility  has  been  created  in  times 
past  between  Brit,  and  Amer.  fishermen  on  account  of  the 
practices  of  the  latter  in  fishing  unlawfully  in  bays  and  in- 
lets, and  in  drying  and  curing  their  fish  upon  Brit,  shores. 
In  order  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  various  treaties  have 
from  time  to  time  been  negotiated  between  the  U.  S.  and 
G.  Brit,  granting  certain  privileges  reciprocally  to  the  inhabs. 
of  either  country.  George  Chase. 

Fish-giiie,  a  species  of  isinglass  suitable  for  making 
cements,  etc..  prepared  from  the  offal  of  the  fl.sheries. 

Fisii-Hatvit,  the  common  Amer.  name  of  the  Pandion 
haliaetas.  a  cosmopolitan  bird  of  the  family  Falconida?.  It 
subsists  upon  fish,  and  takes  its  prey  by  plunging. 

FishiuK  Froff.     See  Angler. 

Fisli'lcill  on  tlie  Hiid'soii,  or  FishlcllI  Laud- 
ing;, R.  R.  June,  Duchess  CO..  on  the  Hudson  River,  58  m. 
from  New  York.     Pop.  1870,  2992  :  1880.  2.503. 

Fisli-Liouse,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  parasites 
(generally  entomostracous  crustaceans)  which  infest  fishes 
and  whales.     Some  of  them  are  verj'  degraded  forms. 

Fisli  Oil,  the  oil  of  the  menhaden  or  mossbunker  {Alosa 
■menhaden)  and  of  other  fishes,  which  are  caught  in  large 
(luantities  for  their  oil  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  V.  S. 
The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  as  "fish  guano.''  The  oil  is 
used  in  dressing  leather  and  adulterating  oils. 

Fish-skin,  in  mechanical  arts.     See  Shagreen. 

Fisk  (James),  b.  1762,  was  a  lawyer,  represented  Vt.  in 
the  U.  S.  Cong.  180.5-9  and  1811-15  ;  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vt.  1815-16.  U.  S.  Senator  1817-18  :  afterward  for  8 
vrs.  collector  of  customs  in  the  dist.  of  Vt.    D.  Dec.  1,  1844. 

Fisk  (Rev.  WiLBiRi.  D.  D.,  b.  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  Aug. 
31,  1792,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1815.  In  1818  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  the  M.  E.  Ch.;  in  182.5  chosen  first 
prin.  of  the  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Mass.,  removing  thither  in 
1826  :  in  18:30  chosen  first  pres.  of  the  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Mid- 
lUetown.  Conn.,  where  he  d.  Feb.  22,  18:39.  Wrote  Caliiimtic 
Controversy  and  Traiels  in  Europe.  (.See  his  Life,  by  Eev. 
Joseph  Holdich.  D.  D.) 

Fiske  (JohnK  M.  A..  LL.B..  b.  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  Mar. 
30.  1842.  giad.  at  Harvard  1863.  Author  of  Tobacco  and  Alco- 
hols. Myths  and Mythmakers.  The  Unseen  MwW,  etc.  Lecturer 
(m  phiios.  1869-71.  instructor  in  hist.  1870;  member  of  Amer. 
Oriental  Society  1867. 

Fiske  (Rev.  Nathan  Welby).  b.  in  Weston,  Mass.,  Apr. 
17.  1798;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1817.  and  was  prof,  in  Am- 
liei-st  Coll.  (first  of  Gr.  and  Lat.,  and  then  of  intellectual  and 
moral  phiios.)  from  1824  to  1847.  His  chief  literary  work  was 
a  translation  (with  large  additions)  of  Eschenburg's  Classical 
Man '/III.  fiist  pub.  in  18:36.  I),  in  Jerusalem  May  27.  1847.  and 
was  buried  on  Mt.  Sion.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt,  known  to  the  public  as  "  H.  H.'' 

Fiske  (Rev.  Pliny),  b.  in  Shelburne.  Mass..  June  24.  1792, 
grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1814.  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Sem.  in  1818.  in  1819  went  as  missionary  to  the  E..  and 
d.  at  Beyrout  Oct.  2:3,  1825.  (See  his  Life,  by  Alvak  Bond, 
and  SpRAGi'E's  Annals,  ii.  022.) 

Fiske  (Rev.  Samlel),  b.  in  Shelburne,  ^Ma.ss.,  July  2:3, 
1828,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1848  :  was  in  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  from  18.50  to  '.52,  tutor  at  Amherst  from  1852  to  18.55,  then 
travelled  a  yr.  in  Europe  and  the  E. :  was  settled  over  the 
Congl.  ch.  in  Madison.  Conn.,  in  1857 ;  entered  the  Federal 
armv  as  a  iirivate  in  the  14th  Conn,  regiment  18*!2  :  became 
capt..  distiiiiruished  himself  in  several  battles,  and  fell  at  the 
hea-i  of  Ills  CO.  on  Ilic  second  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, Mav  t>.  istu.  (lying  in  the  hospital  at  Fredericksburg 
Mav  22.     Wrote  underthe  name  of  "  Mr.  Dunn  Browne." 

Fis'tiila  [Lat.  a  "pipe"],  a  term  used  in  pathology  to 
desitiiiatc  an  abnormal  canal,  usually  of  small  length  and 
diameter,  leading  from  one  organ  to  another,  or  from  some 
cavitv  of  the  bodv  to  the  external  world.  The  two  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  a  F.  are  tlie  constant  discharge 
from  it  of  a  thin  purulent  fluid,  with  which  the  secretions  of 
the  organ  att'ected  are  mixed,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  resists  the  healing  process. 

F.  is  caused  di  bv  wounds  which  penetrate  passages,  or 
those  which  follow  a  long  and  deviating  course  through 
many  tissues  ;  (2i  by  ulceration  and  the  sloughing  process ; 
(3)  by  abscess.  The  last  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  The 
passage  of  a  bullet  through  any  region  of  the  body  some- 


times  leaves  a  canal  which  fails  to  unite  ;  and  whenever  a 
necrosis  of  bone  occurs  there  are  usually  one  or  more  tracks 
following  a  windinjr  course  from  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
body.  Tliese  passai^es  are  often  called  fistula\  but  the  more 
approi)riate  name  for  them  is  sinus.  F.  in  ano  commonly 
occurs  in  persons  of  an  enfeebled  constitution.  Where  it 
results  from  abscess  it  is  more  frequently  the  chronic  than 
acute  form  which  gives  rise  to  it.  At  the  present  time 
some  surgeons  refuse  to  operate  on  a  F.  in  ano  in  a  patient 
having  plithisis. 

The  cure  of  F.  depends  upon  producing  union  of  its  walls 
througli  thcMgeiicyof  healthy  grainilation-cells.  This  may  be 
brought  aboar  liy  stimulating  applications,  as  tlie  injection 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  in  solution,  or 
the  api>lii'ation  of  tlie  red-hot  iron.  Where  the  walls  are  old 
and  indurated,  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  them  out  and  re- 
moN'e  them  altogether,  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound  to- 
getlier  by  sutures.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  by 
G.  II.  Wynkoop,  M.  D.] 

Fistula,  in  horses,  is  the  farrier's  name  for  a  deep- 
seated  chronic  abscess,  usually  situated  upon  the  witliers, 
and  discharging  pus  through  fistulous   pipes   or    sinuses. 
When  seated  upon  the  top  of  the  head  it  is  called  poll-evil. 
Fit.     See  Convulsion,  Apoplexy,  and  Epilepsy'. 
Fitcli.     See  Vetch. 

Fitoli,  the  commercial  name  of  European  polecat  iPuto- 
riusf(Kti(li(s).    The  fur,  though  infeiior  in  quality  to  that  of 
martens  and  sables,  is  handsome. 
Fiteli  (Ben.tamin).     See  Appendix. 

Fltcli  (Ebenezer).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  '-'fi, 
1756,  grad.  at  Yale  1777  ;  was  tutor  there  1780-8.S  and  178(j-!)l, 
prin.  of  the  Williamstown  (Mass.)  scliool  until  its  erection  as 
a  coll.,  then  its  pres.  1793-1815.  Having  been  ordained  as  a 
minister  in  17;)5,  he  was  subsequently  pastor  of  the  Presb.  ch. 
in  Bloomtield,  X.  Y.,  1815-1837.    D.  Mar.  21,  ia33. 

Fitcli  (Eleazar  Thompson),   D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1791,  grad.  at  Yale  1810  ;  was  Livingston  prof, 
of  divinity  in  the  theological  dept.  of  Yale  Coll.  1817-52; 
author  of  theological  reviews,  etc.    D.  Jan.  31,  1871. 
Fitcli  (Jabez  W.).     See  Appendix. 

Fitcli  (.James),  b.  at  Bocking,  Eug..  Dec.  24,  1623,  came  to 
N.  Eng.  when  16 ;  studied  7  yrs.  under  Hooker  and  Stone, 
and  was  pastor  at  Saybrook,  Conn,,  1646-60,  and  then  at 
IS'orwich,  where  he  was  the  first  settled  minister ;  preached 
to  Mohegan  Indians  in  their  own  lang.    D.  Nov.  10,  1702 

Fitcli  (John),  b.  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1743.  After 
an  apprenticeship  at  clock-making  he  established  a  brass- 
toundry.  In  his  26th  yr.  he  established  himself  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  as  a  silversmith.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  had  large  contracts  for  the  repair  of  arms,  but  when 
the  Brit,  army  entered  Trenton  his  shop  and  its  contents 
were  burned.  Having  accumulated  about  $4000  in  conti- 
nental money,  he  procured  an  appointment  as  deputy  sur- 
veyor tor  \  a.,  having  sold  his  paper  money  for  $100  in  .silver. 
After  suffering  many  hardships,  he  reached  the  place  of  des- 
tination and  commenced  his  surveys.  In  1781  lie  returned 
the  owner  of  1600  acres  in  the  valley  of  Salt  River,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Phila.  In  1782  he  raised  a  party  of  10  emi- 
grants, and  again  started  for  the  W.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  the  party  were  attacked  hv  Indians  ;  two  were 
murdered,  and  the  others  were  carried  into  captivity.  After 
travelling  with  different  tribes  more  than  1200  m.,  he  was 
purchased  by  a  Brit,  officer  at  Detroit,  became  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  was  released  at  Montreal. 

The  thought  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam  originated 
with  him  in  1784,  and  in  Aug.  1785  he  petitioned  Cong,  for 
aid  in  constructing  his  boat.  The  records  of  the  Amer. 
Philosophical  Society  of  Pliila.  show  that  "  a  model,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  machine  for  work- 
ing a  boat  against  a  stream  bv  means  of  a  steam-engine, 
was  laid  before  the  society  by  John  Fitch  on  Sept.  27,  1785." 
With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  several  gentlemen,  F.  im- 
mediately uiidert(jok  to  Ijuild  a  steamboat.  On  May  1,  1787, 
his  steamboat.  The  Perseverance,  was  put  in  motion  on  the 
Del.  River,  and  made  3  m.  per  hour.  Various  improvements 
were  soon  added,  and  the  vessel  was  successfully  tested  in 
the  fall  of  1788  ;  it  moved  in  dead  water  at  the  rate  of  8  m. 
an  hour,  or  1  m.  in  71^  minutes.  With  30  passengers  it  left 
1  hila.  and,  moving  against  the  current  of  the  Del.,  reached 
Buriington  a  distance  of  20  m.,  in  3  hours  and  10  minutes. 
1  he  steamboat  was  run  for  some  time  as  a  packet  to  Bur- 
lington, but  after  several  mishaps  it  was  burned.  F.  was 
sent  to  Fr.  under  the  auspices  of  Consul  Aaron  Vail,  but 
hnding  all  the  machinists  engaged  on  govt,  work,  Mr.  Vail 
furnished  Fwnth  means  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  cross^ed  the  Brit.  Channel,  and  during  his  stay  in  Lond., 
in  1.93,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  A)t.  E.vpUtnation  for 
Keemng  a  Ship's  Traverse  at  Sea  by  the  fohnnbiait.  Ready 
Reckoner.  He  remained  in  Lond.  until  his  funds  were  ex- 
hausted then  secured  a  passage  on  a  homeward-bound  ves- 
sel, and  1  iiKled  at  Boston  in  1794  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
^rom  that  time  to  1796  he  resided  at  Sharon,  Conn.  In  the 
nocuiMiilury  I  list,  of  Neio  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  will  be  found  an 
account  of  e.xpennients  subsequently  made  bv  F.  in  propel- 
ling a  small  l)oat  by  steam  on  the  Collect  Pond,  formerly  ex- 
isting m  the  lower  part  of  New  York  city.  This  boat  had  side 
wheels,  and  a  screw  propeller  at  the  stern.  In  1797  F  went 
to  Ky.  to  get  possession  of  lands  he  had  purchased  while 
surveying  there.     D.  July  2.  1798.  Samuel  D.  Tillman. 

..  ,f.L^^"'^?"^**'',^''^'-  of  Conn,  from  17.54  to  1766,  b.  in 

(  onn.  1699,  grad.  at  Yale  1721 ;  practised  law,  and  fiUed  the 
offices  of  counsellor,  .indge  of  the  supreme  court,  chief- 
.lustice  (1,5(^-54),  lieut.-gov.,  and  gov.  In  1766  was  driven  into 
retirement  for  having  taken  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  in 
the  Stamp  Act.  D.  July  18,  1774. 
Fitcli'burg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  one  of  the  caps,  of 

^.:p':'l'^8;'.?,^L36b;'X;l"]39.  ^''""''■'^  °'  "^^  "'"^'^"^  ^*"^^- 
M*'***,on?'^'*""^''  telescope  -  maker,  b.  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1808  ;  was  a  printer  and  then  a  locksmith,  but  in  1835 


made  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  in  1844  invented  a  method 
of  perfecting  object-glasses  for  refracting  telescopes.  He 
finally  made  an  instrument  of  16-inch  aperture,  his  tele- 
scopes having  come  to  notice  through  the  fair  of  the  Amer. 
Inst,  at  New  York  in  1845.  Ilis  instruments  were  so  delicate 
that  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  oliject-glass  by  expansion, 
caused  by  passing  the  finger  over  it  in  a  frosty  night,  could 
be  detected.     1).  Nov.  6,  l863. 

Fitzger'ald  (Kt.  IRm.  John  David),  P.  C,  Q.  C,  LL.D., 
b.  in  Dublin  in  1816,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin  ;  called  to 
the  bar  in  1838,  and  became  a  Q.  C.  in  1847.  In  ia55-56  was 
solicitor-gen.  of  Ire.,  and  in  ia56-.58  and  1859-60  atty.-gen.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Ennis  July  18.53  to  Feb.  ]8a>, 
and  was  then  made  a  judge  of  court  of  queen"s  bench  in 
Ire.     Privy  councillor  in  1856. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy  Hetherinoton),  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  b. 
at  P'ane  Valley,  Ire.,  1834,  ed.  at  StonyhurstColl.,  and  Trinity 
Coll.,  Dublin  ;  came  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
crown  prosecutor  on  the  N.  E.  circuit.  Wrote  a  Life  of 
Sterne  and  Life  of  Oarrick. 

Fitzgerald  "(William),  D.  D.,  Anglican  bp.  of  Killaloe, 
Kilfenora.  Clonfert.  and  Kilmacduagh,  Ire.,  b.  in  Ire.  Dec. 
3.  1814,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where  he  had  B.  A.  in 
ia37,  and  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  1840  he  wrote  in 
opposition  to  Tlie  Tracts  for  the  Times.  In  1848  was  appointed 
prof,  of  moral  philos.  in  Trinity  Coll.,  and  in  1853  prof,  of 
ecclesiastical  hist.  Was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Cork  18.57, 
and  transferred  to  his  present  see  1862. 

Fitzgerald  (Sir  William  Robert  Seymour  Vesey"), 
D.  C.  L.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  b.  1818,  grad.  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox.,  1837,  and 
had  M.  A.  in  1844,  and  D.  C.  L.  in  1863.  In  Jan.  1839  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  gained  a  seat  in  Pari, 
for  the  borough  of  Horsham  1848.  being  reelected  in  18.54. 
Was  under-sec.  for  foreign  affairs  18.59,  and  was  made  gov. 
of  Bombay  1866,  being  made  a  privy  councillor  Dec.  28,  and 
sailing  for  India  Feb.  1867.  The  same  yr.  he  was  nominated 
grand  iicjss  of  the  order  of  Star  of  India. 

Fitzpat'rick  (Ben.tamin),  U.  S.  Senator,  b.  in  Greene 
CO.,  (ia.,  June  SO,  1802,  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Ala. 
River,  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1815  ;  studied  law,  and  began 
to  practise  in  1821 ;  was  gov.  of  Ala.  1841-45.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  V.  S.  Senator  from  Ala.,  and  then  elected  to  the 
same  position  for  the  term  ending  in  1861  ;  left  the  Senate 
in  Feb.  1861,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Confed.  cause. 
Was  often  pres.  pro  tern,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  pres.  of  the  Ala. 
constitutional  convention  1865,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Phila. 
Union  national  convention  1866.    D.  Nov.  25,  1869. 

Fitzpatrick  (John  Bernard),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Nov. 
1,  1813.  ed.  at  Boston,  at  the  Coll.  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Sulpician  Sem.,  Paris.  In  1840  was  ordained  a  R.  Cath. 
priest ;  in  1844  was  consecrated  coadjutor-bp.  of  Boston, 
cum  jure  successionis.  and  in  1846  succeeded  Bp.  Fenwdck  in 
the  bishopric.     D.  Feb.  13,  1866. 

Fltzroy'  (Robert),  Eng.  vice-admiral,  b.  July  5,  1805.  en- 
tered the  Brit,  navy  1819;  was  lieut.  1824;  took  part  in  a 
govt,  expedition  to  the  coast  of  S.  Amer.  in  1S38  and  1831. 
In  1841  was  M.  P.  for  Durham,  and  gov.  of  New  Zealand 
1843-46.  In  18.54  became  supt.  of  the  meteorological  dept. 
of  the  board  of  trade,  rear-admiral  in  1857,  and  in  1863  estab- 
lished a  system  of  "storm-warnings."  M'as  made  vice- 
admiral  1863.  With  Capt.  King  he  wrote  ]S!arrative  of  the 
Siirveyinsf  Voyages  of  H.  M.  S.  Adventurer  and  Beagle,  and 
a  Barometer  Manual BX\d.  Weather-Book.    D.  Apr.  30,  1865. 

Fiii'me,  an  Austrian  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  carries  on 
a  very  important  export  trade  from  Hungary  and  a  flourish- 
ing shipbuilding  industry.    Pop.  20,981. 

Five  Forks,  a  locality  in  Va.,  about  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
Petersburg,  where  was  fought,  Apr.  1,  1865,  the  last  impor- 
tant battle  of  the  c.  war.  Gen.  Sheridan  being  in  immediate 
command  of  the  U.  force  here  engaged.  The  "  Forks  "  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  roads,  making  an  im- 
portant strategic  point  in  the  operations  around  Peters- 
burg. It  had  been  several  times  strongly  menaced,  and 
Gen.  Lee  now  held  it  with  about  15,000  men.  Sheridan  had 
somewhat  more  than  21. (XX).  The  action  began  at  daylight. 
but  it  was  past  noon  when  the  Confeds.  were  forced  back 
into  their  intrenchments,  from  which  they  were  driven  out 
by  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  every  side.  The  V.  loss  was 
about  1000;  ttie  Confeds.,  beside  their  killed  and  wounded, 
lost  more  than  5(KX)  prisoners. 

Five  Points  Mis'siou.  Long  before  1850  the  Five 
Points  in  New  Y'ork  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  plague- 
spot  of  Amer.  In  May  1850  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Pease  of  tlie 
M.  E.  Cli.  was  appointed  a  missionaiy  to  this  field.  He  se- 
cured a  room  in  the  very  heart  of  the  F.  P.  The  next  step  was 
to  gain  an  influence  over  the  children.  While  yet  unknown 
to  them  he  engaged  with  a  number  of  boys  in  a  game  of 
marbles  first,  and  then  in  a  wholesome  lunch.  During  the 
next  few  days  he  was  frequently  accosted  by,  "  Say,  mister, 
ain't  you  goln'  ter  have  a  Sunday-school?  And  you'll  have 
cake  too,  won't  you?"  When  the  time  came  for  the  school 
there  was  no  lack  of  children.  The  great  secret  of  success 
was  found  to  lie  in  attending  first  to  the  phys.  well-being  of 
the  children.  At  this  time  every  house  in  this  vicinity  was  a 
den  of  infamy,  and  to  lead  their  inmates  to  a  better  life  was 
the  work  of  the  missionary.  The  great  first  want  was 
honest  industry  and  proper  liome-influences.  With  much 
difficulty  these  were  provided.  The  owners  as  well  as  the 
keepers  of  disreputable  houses  were  indicted,  and  tlieir 
trade  broken  up.  House  after  house  was  secured  by  the 
missionary  until  8  were  joined  for  the  purposes  of  a  Home. 
Thousands  of  garments  were  given  out  to  be  manufactured 
by  the  poor.  Employment  and  a  home  provided,  the  next 
step  was  a  day-school.  Two  yrs.  before  this  the  ch.  of  the 
Ascension  (Epis. )  of  New  York  liad  contributed  means  for  a 
day-school  on  the  F.  P.  The  fund  here  found  a  channel  f <  ir 
its  appropriation,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  school 
should  not  be  denominational.  Sept.  1850  was  the  date  of 
its  commencement.  For  15  yrs.  this  school  derived  its  entire 
support  from  the  ch.  of  the  Ascension.    The  work  in  its  di- 
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i-eotlv  relisrious  aspects  wiis  denominational,  and  sustained 
bv  the  M.  E.  I'h.,  but  in  its  educational,  industrial,  and  home 
features  it  was  catholic,  deriving  its  supplies  from  the  gen. 
public.  At  the  close  of  the  first  yr.  it  was  deemed  best  to 
leave  Mr.  Pea.se  to  the  temporal,  and  have  another  mission- 
arv  appointed  to  attend  to  the  strictly  spiritual  interests. 
Rev.  John  Luckey  was  thus  appointed,  in  May  1851.  Durinsr 
this  and  the  succeedinir  yr.  the  notorious  "  Old  Brewery"' 
was  purchased,  and  a  house  erected  on  its  site  by  the  La- 
dies" Mission,  while  Mr.  Pease  retained  the  old  jrround.  The 
House  of  Industry  was  incorporated  in  Mar.  1854.  It  has 
provided  for  more  than  2000  of  the  once  wretched  denizens 
<>i  this  region.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Kev. 
L.  Si.  Pease. 1 

Fixed  Air,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Black  to  carbonic  acid. 
That  this  gas  was  liberated  in  the  burning  of  lime  was 
known  to  Van  Helmont.  who  called  it  gas  sylvestrt,  but  Dr. 
Black's  name  is  more  common.  F.  A.  is  carbon  dioxide  ; 
carbonic  acid  is  formed  bv  combining  this  with  water. 

Fixed  Oils,  those  oils  which  are  not  volatile  without 
decomposition,  in  contradistinction  to  the  volatile  or  essen- 
tial oils,  wliich  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Fixed  Stars.     See  Stars. 

Fixt'ure  [Lat..^g'o.  supine .fow«.  to  "fix"],  an  article  or 
structure  which,  in  itself  personal  property,  has  been  made 
an  annexation  or  become  accessory  to  real  estate.  Annex- 
ations of  this  nature,  when  made  under  certain  conditions 
and  circumstances,  .still  continue  to  be  considered  remova- 
ble, as  personal  property,  while  in  a  different  class  of  cases 
thev  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  realty 
merely  as  a  result  of  the  change  that  has  been  effected  in 
their  situation  and  relations. 

The  question  to  be  determined  in  every  instance  is.  Has 
an  addition  to  land  become  itself  real  property?  It  was 
formerly  a  well  established  legal  principle  that  such  a  re- 
sult was  consequent  upon  ever>'  case  of  attachment,  and 
the  rule  was  stated  in  a  concise  Lat.  maxim  tquicguid  plan- 
ta/iir  solo,  solo  redit — whatever  is  affixed  to  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  soil— ?.  €.  becomes  a  part  of  iti.  but  the  exceptions 
which  have  been  established  have  become  so  numerous 
that  the  formerly  received  doctrine,  though  still  applicable 
as  a  gen.  principle  relating  to  F.,  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  of  much  practical  value.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject the  primary  inquiry  must  be  whether  there  has  been  a 
true  annexation  in  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.  This  an- 
nexation may  either  be  actual,  as  where  there  is  some  real 
substantial  attachment  to  land  or  buildings,  or  it  may  be 
merely  constmctive.  as  in  cases  where,  though  there  is  ap- 
parently no  connection,  and  the  articles  are  easily  portable 
or  removable,  they  are  yet  properly  considered  as  appur- 
tenant to  ceitain  real  property  and  indispensable  to  its  in- 
tegrity. Thus,  machinery  attached  to  buildings,  furnaces, 
mirrors  fastened  to  walls,  etc.,  would  be  illustrations  of 
actual  F.,  while  door-keys,  window-blinds,  or  bells  tempo- 
rarily detached,  fences  that  have  been  removed,  but  are  to 
be  replaced,  etc.,  would  constitute  cori.stnictive  F. 

After  the  subject  of  annexation  has  been  considered,  an- 
other leading  inquiry  is  the  presumable  intention  with  which 
the  erections  or  additions  were  made,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  what  principles  the  requirements  of  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious public  policy  would  best  be  promoted.  In  examining 
into  the  intent  with  which  F.  were  erected,  the  actual  pur- 
pose is  not  so  much  in  question  as  the  reasonably  and  justly 
prf.iuinable  intention  which  the  law  can  gather  from  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  and  the  relations  of  the  parties 
concerned  to  have  been  the  guiding  motive.  When,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  sells  land  with  certain  additions  upon  it  of 
the  equivocal  nature  of  F.,  and  which  the  purchaser  may 
naturally  have  presumed  to  pass  with  the  grant,  and  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
property,  the  law  will  not  permit  the  vendor  to  claim  that 
his  actual  intent,  though  secretly  indulged,  was  to  con.sider 
the  articles  as  personalty  and  remove  them  for  his  own  use. 
The  dictates  of  public  policy  also  support  the  same  laile, 
since  otherwise  fraud  could  be  readily  committed,  and  free 
transfers  of  property  would  be  hampered  by  suspicion  and 
imcertainty.  Again,  when  additions  for  purposes  of  trade 
are  made  upon  leased  property  by  a  tenant  for  yrs.  it  is 
necessarily  presumable  that  he  does  not  intend  that  they 
shall  be  permanent  attachments,  but  that  he  only  purposes 
their  maintenance  during  the  time  of  his  tenancy.  Con- 
siderations of  public  policy  also  support  this  conclusion, 
since  the  establishment  of  a  prohibition  upon  tenants  to 
erect  F.  which  they  could  remove  when  their  interests  ex- 
pired would  mateViaUy  interfere  with  the  leasing  of  prop- 
erty and  with  commercial  enterprise  and  progress.  In  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  specific  contracts  are  made,  or 
persons  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  upon  which 
their  interests  are  created,  no  opportunity  for  presumption 
can  exist,  and  if  the  agreements  be  legaf  public  policy  can 
interpose  no  obstacle.  The  parties  may  determine  upon 
what  stipulations  they  will. 

On  these  grounds  has  been  made  a  division  of  the  parties 
in  regard  to  whom  questions  concerning  F.  most  generally 
arise  into  2  great  classes  :  (cri  One  class  consists  of  those  in- 
terested in  property  on  which  F.  have  been  erecteil  by  one 
having  a  permanent  interest  therein  :  (6>  the  second  class  is 
where  the  F.  were  annexed  by  one  having  only  a  limited 
interest  in  the  land.  Under  the  first  class  questions  aiise 
(li  between  heir  and  executor  of  one  adduig  F.  to  land  :  (2i 
between  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  of  property  on  which 
F.  had  been  erected  by  the  former :  (3i  between  vendor  and 
vendee  of  land  with  F.  thereon:  i4i  between  vendor  and 
contractor  to  buy  land  under  similar  circumstances.  Under 
the  second  class  questiims  occur  di  between  landlord  and 
tenant  where  the  latter  erects  F.  after  the  commencement 
of  his  lease  ;  and  (2i  between  tenant  for  life  and  remainder- 
man or  reversioner.  When  the  interests  of  all  those  vari- 
eties of  parties  grouped  under  the  first  class  are  concerned, 
the  presumption  is  quite  rigid  that  attachments  to  the  land 


constitute  a  part  of  it.  and  consequently  are  governed  by 
all  the  niles  appertaining  to  real  estate.  F..  therefore, 
which  the  law  would  presume  to  ha%-e  been  attached  for 
permanent  continuance  will  pass  to  heirs  rather  than  to  ex- 
ecutors, will  be  conveyed  under  a  deed  or  mortgage  of  the 
property  to  the  vendee  or  mortgagee,  or  will  be  included 
within  the  contract  of  one  who  agrees  to  purchase  the  land. 
But  a  large  number  of  annexations  may,  even  in  this  class 
of  instances,  be  considered  as  personal  property,  for  those 
additions,  as  has  been  stated,  are  alone  treated  as  realty 
in  regard  to  which  the  legal  presumption  is  that  they  were 
added  for  the  permaneid  improvement  and  habitual  en- 
joyment of  the  premises.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  a  presumption  can  justly  be  entertained,  regard  is  had 
to  a  variety  of  tests,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  nature  of  the 
annexation,  whether  bulky  and  unwieldy,  or  light  and 
easily  removable  ;  to  the  adaptability  of  the  attachment  to 
the  proper  and  natural  use  of  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or  of  the  land  with  which  it  Ls  connected  ;  and  to 
many  diverse  considerations  which  must  evidently  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

One  test  of  considerable  importance  and  frequent  appli- 
cation is  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  F.  is  joined 
to  or  connected  with  the  property  to  which  it  is  attached — 
whether  it  can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  premises, 
or  whether  its  fastenings  can  be  readily  detached.  This 
criterion  is  only  valuable,  however,  as  indicative  of  an  In- 
tention to  have  the  articles  remain  permanent  attachments 
to  the  land.  Thus,  machinery  attached  to  a  building  by 
means  of  rods  passing  through  joists  and  there  secured  by 
nuts  has  been  held  to  be  real  estate,  while  looms  merely 
fastened  to  the  floor  by  screws  have  been  considered  per- 
sonalty. In  regard  to  such  objects  as  stoves,  boUers.  ket- 
tles, and  various  articles  of  machinery  of  moderate  size, 
the  cases  have  exhibited  much  discrepancy.  BuUdings 
erected  upon  wooden  blocks  merely  are  generally  con- 
sidered chattels.  The  rolling  -  stock  of  R.  Rs.  is  by  some 
courts  considered  real,  by  others  personal  property,  m  per- 
plexing variety.  As  Ijetween  mortgageor  and  mortgagee, 
it  has  been  held  in  New  York  to  be  personal  property. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  those  persons  forming  the 
second  class  above  mentioned— viz.  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man— the  law  concerning 
F.  is  very  different.  Both  the  question  of  presumed  Intent 
and  the  "dictates  of  public  policy,  as  has  been  seen,  lead  to 
conclusions  essentially  diverse  from  those  which  have  been 
stated  as  applying  to  other  cases.  But  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumed intention  is  not  can-ied  so  far  as  to  pei-mit  a  tenant 
to  erect  anything  he  may  choose  upon  his  lancllord"s  prem- 
ises, with  tlie  privilege  of  remo\'lng  it  when  his  tenancy  is 
ended.  The  tenant,  therefore,  may  only  take  away  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  when  they  belong  to  one  of  these 
special  classes:  (1)  He  may  remove  all  F.  which  he  has 
erected  for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture.  This  rule 
is  established  to  promote  business  enterprise.  Thus,  brew- 
ing vessels,  cider -mUls,  closets,  shop -counters,  engines, 
presses,  etc..  may  all  be  rightfully  removed.  The  removal 
must  be  made  by  the  tenant  so  as  hot  to  injure  the  landlord's 
premises.  (2i  In  the  U.  S.  the  gen.  rule  is  established  that 
F.  annexed  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  removed.  In 
Eng.  a  contrary-  rule  was  maintained  at  common  law,  but 
some  exceptions  have  been  established  by  statute.  Nursery 
trees  would  be  an  illustration  of  agricultural  F.  (-3)  Arti- 
cles erected  for  domestic  use  and  convenience  and  the  nec- 
essarv  enjoyment  of  the  premises  are.  in  gen.,  removable. 
This  privilege  would  not  probably  extend  to  objects  of 
mere  ornament.  In  any  case  it  is  necessarj-  that  the  tenant 
should  exercise  his  right  of  removal  before  the  expiration 
of  his  interest  and  his  yielding  up  possession,  as  otherwise 
he  wiU  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  the  F.  to  his  land- 
lord. But  the  executor  of  a  tenant  for  life,  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  demands,  has  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
tenant"s  death  to  take  awavthe  F. 

The  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  may  be  variously  modi- 
fied bv  mutual  agreement.  They  may  contract  to  consider 
certain  articles  chattels  which  wovild  otherwise  become  real 
estate  according  to  gen.  rules,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  a  provision  in  leases  that  the  F.  at  the  end 
of  the  term  shall  be  taken  by  the  landlord  at  a  valuation 
made  in  a  specified  manner  ;  as,  e.  g..  by  appraisers  selected 
bv  the  parties.  Bv  such  an  agreement,  matters  which, 
le'gallv  speaking,  would  be  real  estate  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pertain so  far  to  the  tenant  as  to  entitle  him  to  compensa- 
tion. George  Chase. 

Flao'ous  <CAirs  Valeriis).  an  epic  poet  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  d.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
probably  about  a.  d.  89.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Argonautica.  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in 
imitation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  which  ex- 
tended to  8  books,  but  was  left  unfinished. 

Flacens  (Verrits*.  a  freedmanby  birth,  distinguished  as 
a  grammarian  and  teacher  at  Rome  under  Augiijstus.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  method  of  instruction  that  the  emp. 
placed  his  own  grandsi  tns  under  his  charge.    He  was  the  au- 

I  thor  of  several  works,  historical.  anti(iuarian,  and  grammat- 

I  ical,  the  most  important  of  which,  and  the  one  the  loss  of 

I  which  is  most  deplored,  was  entitled  Be  Significatu  Verbo- 

■  rum.    iSee  Festi's.  i 

Fla'cius,  Flaeh,  or  Vlacieli  Franeowltz  iMat- 
THiAsi.  one  of  the  greatest  Lutheran  scholars  and  polemics 

I  of  the  second  generation  of  the  era  of  the  Ref..  b.  Mar.  21. 

]  1.V20.  at  Albona,  in  Venetian  IlhTia  thence  Illyricus).  He  de- 
sired to  become  a  monk,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Lupetinus. 
provincial  of  the  Minorites,  who  put  into  his  hands  some  of 
Luther's  writings  and  counselled  liim  to  study  theol.  in  Ger. 
He  went  to  Bale  l.'VW.  became  private  teacher  at  Tiibingen 
1540,  went  to  Wittenberg  l.'Ul.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest  defenders  of  Luthers  faith.    He  received  the  chair 

I  of  Heb.  1.544  :  in  1545  he  married  :  1547  the  Schmalcald  war 
compelled  him  to  leave  Wittenberg.    In  Magdeburg  he  be- 
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gan  (1557)  his  imnioi'tal  cli.  hist ,  the  Mandeharg  Centyriex,  in 
which  he  was  the  main  worker,  though  he  had  a  body  of 
able  colal)orers.  Tlie  Catalogus  testium  Yentatis  (1556)  was 
meant  to  trace  in  a  long  line  of  witnesses  the  evangelical  pro- 
test of  the  ages  against  the  errors  of  Rome.  In  the  same 
interest  he  pub.  the  Missa  Latina  (1557).  In  1.561  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Univ.  of  Jena  for  his  resistance  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  state  on  the  liberties  of  the  Ch.  His 
whole  after-life  was  one  of  wandering  and  suffering,  amid 
which  he  finished  his  other  great  works,  the  ('Utrix  Script  une 
Sacriv  (1.567)  and  his  (rlossa  on  the  N.  T.  D.  Mar,  11.  1575.  (See 
Life,  by  Preger.)  C.  P.  Krautu. 

Flag;,  the  name  of  various  long-leaved  aquatic  plants, 
such  as  sweet-P.  (see  Acorits  Calamus),  blue-F.  (see  Iris). 
and  cat-tail  F.  (see  Cat-Tail).  The  fixed  sea-weeds  are 
often  called  F. 

Flao;.    See  Ensign. 

Flaj^'ellaats  [hut.  Jla(fellt/m,  a,  "whip,"'  ".scourge  "],  a 
name  given  to  companies  of  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages  who 
marched  and  sang  and  scourged  themselves  in  public  places 
for  their  own  and  others'  sins.  During  the  13th,  14th.  and  15th 
centuries  the  F.  became  a  sort  of  intermittent  order  of  fa- 
natics, frequently  reappearing  here  and  there  in  times  of 
extraordinary  declension  or  distress.  In  spite  of  all  their 
extravagances,  their  existencte  served  as  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  blind  ritualism  of  the  age.  (See  Forste.iiann's 
JJie  ehri.-illichen  Gel^slergesellxchaflea. ) 

Flajjg"  (Azeniah  C),  b.  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  1790  ;  served 
in  a  N.  Y.  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812,  participating  in  sev- 
eral engagements  ;  in  183.S-24  represented  Clinton  co.,  N.  V., 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  sec.  of  N.  Y.  State  1826-;M. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  State  comptroller,  held  the  iiffice 
for  5  yrs.,  and  was  reappointed  1&42-46.  He  contributed  for 
yrs.  to  the  Albany  Aiyiif,  opposed  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  was 
a  founder  of  the  Barnburner  (afterward  the  Free-Soil)  party. 
He  was  elected  comptroller  of  New  York  city  in  1853  and  in 
ia55.    In  18.59  he  became  blind.    D.  Nov.  25,  1873. 

Flags  (Edmund),  a  .iournalist  and  author,  born  atWis- 
casset.  Me.,  Nov.  24,  1815,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  1835 ;  taught 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1837,  practised  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1844-45;  conducted  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Evening  Oazette,  and  was  reporter  of  the  co.  courts.  In 
1848-50  was  sec.  to  the  U.  S.  minister  at  Berlin,  in  18.50-51 
consul  at  Venice.  In  ia54  became  chief  clerk  of  a  commer- 
cial bureau  in  the  state  dept.  at  Wash.  Wrote  The  Far  West, 
dramas,  poems,  etc. 

Flagg  (George  Whiting),  painter,  b.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  26,  1816,  a  nephew  of  Washington  AUston,  with 
whom  he  studied,  and  from  whom  he  derived  his  most  ear- 
nest impulses  toward  excellence  hi  his  profession.  Was 
considered  in  his  youth  a  prodigy,  and  gi-eat  expectations 
were  cherished  of  him.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  his  youth  in  Boston,  his  early  manhood  in  Lond. 
In  Lond.  he  painted  portraits  mainly,  though  his  taste 
for  composition  pictures  occasionally  showed  itself.  His 
resemblance  in  style  to  artists  of  the  Venetian  school  is  due 
probably  to  association  with  Allston. 

Flags  (Jared  Bradley),  D.  D.,  brother  of  George,  b.  in 
New  Haven  June  16,  1830  ;  began  drawing  at  the  age  of  13 ; 
studied  with  his  brotlier  and  uncle  ;  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  portrait-painting  ;  went  in  1849  to  New  York,  and  exhib- 
ited in  the  National  Acad,  his  Angela  and  Isabella,  which 
secured  his  election  as  an  academician.  In  1854  Mr.  F.  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  theol.,  and  took  deacon's  orders  iu  the 
P.  E.  Ch.  After  living  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  some  yrs.  as 
rector  of  Grace  ch.,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  thence 
to  New  York.  His  clerical  duties  have  not  put  a  stop  wholly 
to  his  career  as  an  artist.  He  has  painted  many  portraits, 
.some  ideal  pieces,  and  has  been  active  in  the  establishment 
of  the  art-gallery  at  Yale  Coll. 

Flag  Officer,  one  who  commands  a  fleet  or  squadron, 
and  is  thereby  entitled  to  hoist  a  flag  at  the  mast-head  of 
the  vessel  (called  the  flagship)  in  which  he  sails,  as  the  token 
of  his  authority.  F.  O.,  in  our  navy  as  well  as  those  of  other 
naval  powers,  are  divided  into  the  grades  of  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  rear-admiral,  and  commodore.  Their  stations  in 
time  of  action  or  of  tactical  exercise  depend  somewhat  up- 
on the  size  of  the  fleet.  Thev  should  ordinarily,  however,  be 
found  near  the  centres  of  their  commands.  Thev  direct  the 
fleet  or  squadron  under  their  command,  as  to  their  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  to  their  naval  relations. 

Flag'stone,  stone  cut  or  split  in  thin  layers,  and  used 
for  walks,  floors,  etc.  In  all  cities  and  towns  the  consump- 
tion ()f  stone  for  this  purpose  is  large ;  and  since  the  best 
quality  of  flagging  is  comparatively  rare,  it  becomes  an 
article  of  very  considerable  value,"  and  one  which  in  its 
liroduction  and  transportation  gives  employment  in  the 
C.  S.  alone  to  some  thousands  of  workmen  and  several 
millions  of  dollars  of  cap.  Good  flagging  is  strong  and 
smooth,  without  being  slippery  ;  hence,  a  stone  whicHi  will 
furnish  it  must  be  readily  worked  into  slabs  of  from  2  to 
4  niches  in  thickness,  with  an  area  of  from  10  to  100  or  even 
more  square  ft.,  and  one  on  which  a  uniform  surface  can  be 
readily  produced.  I5y  f;ir  the  greater  part  of  flagging  used 
IS  composed  of  stone  which  splits  readily  into  slabs  of  the 
proper  thickness,  and  of  wlii(;h  the  natural  surfaces  are  so 
.smooth  as  to  require  little  dressing.  The  rock  which  best 
fulfils  these  requirements  is  generally  a  laminated  sand- 
stone, but  mica-slate,  marble,  and  granite  are  frequently 
used  for-  the  walks  of  our  cities.  Some  of  our  limestones 
cleave  readily  and  afford  a  handsome  flagging,  but  when 
worn  smooth  in  wet  weather  they  become  slippeiy,  and 
from  this  cause  dangerous.  The  same  objection  holds 
against  granite.  This  material  is  frequently  wrought  into 
slabs  of  large  size,  which  are  so  laid  as  to  stretch  entirely 
across  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  business  buildings  ;  but, 
while  very  strong  and  durable,  and  forming  a  coincnient 
roof  to  vaults  below,  they  are  rough  and  uncomfortable 
to  the  feet  when  new,  and  are  dangerously  smooth  when 
worn.    The  perfection  of  flagging  is  found  in  a  strong,  fine- 


grained sandstone  laid  in  accurately  joined  flags  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  whicli  the  surfaces  have  been  sawed  or 
rubbed.  Even  when  wet  the  grain  of  such  a  stone  holds 
the  foot  firmly  and  makes  walking  easy  and  pleasant. 
Marble  flagging  has,  from  its  crystalline,  granular  texture, 
the  same  excellence  with  sandstone,  but  it  is  much  more 
expensive.  Some  varieties  of  mica-slate  afford  good  flag- 
ging, like  that  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash.,  which  is 
clean,  bright,  and  silvery  in  appearance  and  pleasant  ti> 
the  feet ;  but  it  wears  unevenly,  and  is  apt  to  crimp  at  the 
edges,  One  of  the  best  varieties  of  flagging  known  in  the 
world  is  tliat  most  generally  used  in  New  York,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  tlie  blthstonf.  This  is  a  fine-grained,  some- 
wliat  nietamorpliosed  sandstone,  derived  from  the  Hamilton 
group,  and  chiefly  quarried  on  the  Hudson  at  Rondout.  It 
lies  in  strata  from  14  i'lt-h  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  which 
cleave  readily,  work  with  accuracy,  and  are  very  strong. 
A  belt  of  this  foi-mation  stretches  across  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  line  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  near  Port  Jervis :  much  good 
stone  coming  to  market  from  the  last  mentioned  district. 
Slabs  of  any  required  dimensions  can  be  furnished  at  the 
Rondout  (|uairies,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  been 
laid  in  New  York  13  by  15  ft.  in  area.  The  natural  surface 
of  these  flags  is  so  smooth  that  they  usually  require  but 
little  dressing.  Where  more  perfect  finish  is  desired  they 
are  crenelled.  sawed,  or  rubbed.  When  so  treated  this  stone 
affords  an  unsurpassed  walk.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Planiboyaiit.     See  Appendix. 

Flame  [Lat.  flanima],  a  mass  of  visibly  glowing  gas : 
ordinai'ily,  of  a  gas  in  process  of  combustion  with  air  or 
oxygen.  But  flame  may  accompany  the  combination  of  any 
gaseous  bodies,  provided  the  action  be  sufficiently  intense 
to  produce  luminosity ;  or  it  may  even  result  from  the  in- 
tense heating  of  a  gas  whose  nature  is  not  tliereby  changed. 
/Structure  of  a  regular  Hydrocarbon  Flame.— In  a  candle- 
flame  we  readily  distinguish  4  distinct  portions:  1.  Imme- 
diately surrounding  the  wick  there  is  a  dark  space  of  coni- 
cal shape  (No.  1)  filled  with  the  combustible  gases  formed 
by  the  first  action  of  the  heat  on  the 
fuel,  together  with  those  flowing  in 
through  the  base  of  the  F.  The  tem- 
perature in  this  dark  space  is  quite 
low.  2.  Surrounding  the  base  of  the 
dark  cone  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  luminous  part  is  a  cup-shaped  zone 
(No.  2),  of  a  blue  tint,  faintly  lumi- 
nous, but  sharply  defined.  It  results 
from  the  sudden  and  complete  com- 
bustion of  tlie  gases  of  the  dark  cone, 
with  a  full  supply  of  air  striking  them 
from  without.  3.  Above  the  dark  cone 
lies  the  luminous  portion  of  the  F. 
(No.  3),  when  it  exists  at  all,  its  extent 
depending  (other  things  being  equal) 
upon  tiie  relative  amount  of  carbon 
present  in  the  fuel.  In  a  wax,  tallow, 
or  coal-gas  F.  it  forms  a  slender,  round- 
ed cone  with  hollow  base ;  while  in 
that  of  alcohol  it  appears  as  a  thin  in- 
verted cup-shaped  zone.  Its  prominent 
characteristic  is  the  separation  of  high- 
ly heated  and  therefore  luminous  car- 
bon, out  of  its  combinations  with  hy- 
drogen, by  the  intense  heat  of  No.  4, 
the  exterior  zone  of  final  and  complete 
combustion.  The  latter,  a  faintly  lu- 
minous halo,  surrounds  the  F.  on  all 
sides,  and  is  its  hottest  portion. 

Luminosity  of  Flatius. — The  luminosi- 
\\i^  t  flames  varies  from  the  faintly  lumi- 
iKJUs  flames  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  ox- 
ide, or  sulphur,  to  the  intense  brilliancy 
of  the  "Bude  light,"  in  which  coal  gas 
is  bunied  with  pure  oxygen.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  useful  lumi- 
nosity is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
in  the  F.  of  a  sufficient  (yet  not  exces- 
sive) amount  of  u  highly  heated  solid, 
usually  carbon.  But  when  illuminating 
gas  is,  previous  to  combustion,  mixed 
with  air  or  oxygen  sufficient  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  all  its  ingre- 
dients, the  separation  of  carbon,  and  consequent  luminosity, 
will  be  suppressed,  while  the  temperature  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Feeble  luminosity  may  also  be  caused  by  an  in- 
adequate amount  of  carbon  in  the  fuel,  or  by  an  excessive 
supply  of  carbon,  or  fuel. 

The  temperature  of  flames  depends  primarily  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  fuel,  upon  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of 
combustion,  and  upon  the  amount  of  inert  gas  mixed  with 
the  active  ingredients.  The  hottest  F.  is  that  of  pure  hy- 
drogen burning  with  half  its  bulk  of  pure  oxygen.  When, 
in  a  mixture  of  combustible  gas  or  vapor  with  air  or  oxygen, 
either  of  the  two  is  present  in  great  excess  over  the  propor- 
tion required  for  complete  combustion,  the  mixture  will 
either  not  burn  at  all,  or  will  burn  with  a  quiet  F.  But  if 
neither  be  in  great  excess,  a  F.  will  instantly  fire  the  entire 
mass,  and  an  explosion  ensues. 

The  color  of  flames  depends  essentially  upon  the  substances 
that  are  vaporized  within  them.  Thus  common  salt  pro- 
duces a  yellow  tint ;  copper,  green  and  blue ;  lime,  orange 
red ;  strontium,  crimson ;  potassium,  violet,  etc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  F.  is  sometimes  presented  by  dense  masses  of 
small  particles,  either  themselves  red  hot  or  strongly  il- 
luminated from  an  outside  source.  Such  is  doubtless  the 
nature  of  the  immense  sheets  of  "flame  "  often  reported  as 
issuing  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions,  which  are  in  reality 
but  jets  and  clouds  of  volcanic  ashes  and  smoke  lighted  up 
by  the  fiery  masses  in  the  crater.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unic.  ('yc.,by  Prof.  E,  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.  D.] 
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Flaiiiln'so    {P^iomiropUruti).    a    herodionine    genus    of 
birds,  oonstitutiii;;  the  family  Phcenicopterida;.  remarkable 


Flamingo. 
for  the  length  of  their  necks  and  legs,  webbed  feet,  and  de- 
flected lamellar  bills.    Phankopterm  ruber  is  met  with  on 
the  Fla.  keys. 

Flaniin'Ian  AVay  [Lat.  ViaFlaminia].  the  prin.  N.  road 
which  led  from  anc.  Rome.  It  was  laid  out  from  the  Flamin- 
ian  gate  of  Rome  to  Ariminum  by  ('.  Flaminius  the  Elder  in 
•iiO  B.  c,  during  his  censorship,  and  with  its  subsequent  ex- 
tensions and  branches  finally  reached  nearly  all  the  large 
towns  of  N.  It.    Its  remains  are  still  visible. 

Flaniinl'nus  (Tirrs  Quintics),  a  Rom.  gen.,  b.  about 
230  B.  c,  became  qua?stor  199  and  consul  198 ;  invaded  Epirus, 
which  he  sub.iugated  :  gained  in  197  tlie  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae  over  Philip,  the  last  king  of  Macedon  :  proclaimed 
196  the  independence  of  Gr.  :  overthrew  Nabis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus 19.5 :  triumphed  194  ;  was  ambassador  to  Gr.  192- 
190  :  censor  189  :  envoy  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia  183,  designing 
to  arrest  Hannibal,  who  was  an  exile  there.  D.  about  174 
B.  c. — His  brother,  Lucius  Quistius  Flamixinus,  was  an 
able  gen.  and  admiral,  notorious  for  vice  and  cruelty. 

Flamln'ins  (Caius),  a  Rom.  of  plebeian  birth,  became 
tribune  2:32  b.  c,  and  carried  an  agrarian  law  ;  was  praetor 
in  227 :  as  consul  in  223  defeated  the  Insubrian  Gauls  and 
triumphed,  but  was  deprived  of  his  oflBce  by  the  senate ; 
was  magister  equitum  to  M.  Miuucius  Rufus  221,  but  both 
had  to  resign  on  account  of  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  an 
e\-il  omen  ;  was  one  of  the  censors  in  220,  and  constructed 
the  Flaminian  Way  and  the  Flaminian  Circus  ;  again  consul 
in  217  :  marched  against  Hannibal ;  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  at  Lake  Thrasymene,  June  23,  217  b.  c— His  son, 
Caius  Flaminius,  was  an  able  gen.,  consul  in  187  b.  c. 

Flamma'rlon  (Camille),  a  Fr.  astron.,  b.  Feb.  35,  1842; 
wrote  many  popular  works  on  astron. 

Flani'sieed  (John),  the  first  astron.  royal,  b.  Aug.  19, 
1&46 ;  was  appointed  astron.  royal  in  1675 :  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Greenwich.  His  great  work  was 
Historia  Ccdestis  Brifanniae,  the  first  trustworthy  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stars.    D.  Dec.  31,  1719. 

Flan'ders,  formerly  the  name  of  the  terr.  comprising 
the  2  provs.  of  Belg.,  E.  and  W.  F.,  the  S.  portion  of  the 
prov.  of  Zealand,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  2  depts.  of  Fr. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  this  terr.  was  given  by 
the  Fr.  king  Charles  the  Bald  as  a  fief  to  his  son-in-law, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Vlaiulerffun.  who  gave  the  country  its 
name.  On  the  marriage  of  ^Marguerite  of  F.  to  Philip  tlie 
Bold  of  Burgundy  (1384*.  F.  became  united  to  Burgundy, 
and  a  century  later  (1477),  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy  to  the  archduke  Maximilian.  On  the  ab- 
dication of  Charles  V.,  in  1556,  F.  and  Burgundy  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Sp.  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  but 
the  terr.  of  F.  was  soon  diminished,  a  N.  portion  of  it  being 
transferred  to  the  States-General  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  and  a  S.  portion  being  conquered  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  secured  to  him  by  the  Peace  of  L'trecht  (1713). 
The  remainder  of  F.  fell  again  (1714)  to  the  Aus.  line  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  but  in  1794  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Fr.  republic,  and  afterward  with  the  empire,  until  the 
Cong,  of  Vienna  (1814)  conferred  the  terr.  on  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  which  it  remained  united  till  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Belg.  in  18;^],  of  which  kingdom  it 
forms  2  provs.— E.  and  \V.  F. 

Flanders  (Ben.iamin  Franklin),  b.  at  Bristol,  N.  H., 
Jan.  26,  1816,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  ]ft42  :  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  Jan.  1843  :  studied  law  and  taught  there  :  edited 
The  Tropic  ;  held  some  municipal  and  public  positions:  was 
forced  to  flee  to  the  N.  States  in  Jan.  18(12.  for  Unionism  ; 
returned  to  New  Orleans  when  it  was  captured  by  the  U. 
forces  ;  was  city  treasurer  in  1862,  and  :M.  C.  from  La.  1863- 
07  :  then  military  gov.  of  the  State  1867-68. 

Flatonta,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Fla'vel  (JohnV  an  Eng.  nonconformist  clergyman,  b. 
about  1627:  was  ed.  at  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Dart- 
mouth in  165(5,  but  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662, 
and  afterward  preached  in  private  liouses.  His  best  known 
work  is  Methoch  of  Grace.    D.  June  29,  1691. 

Flavla'uus,  patriarch  of  Autioch,  b.  about  309  a.  n., 
in  early  life  was  a  lay  monk,  and,  according  to  Theodoret, 
he,  with  Diodorus,  his  associate,  first  introduced  the  re- 


sponsive singing  of  the  Psalter.  In  381  a.  d.  he  was  chosen 
bp.  of  Antioch,  but  was  not  fully  acknowledged  by  all  fac- 
tions until  ;390.  In  387  he  interceded  with  Theodosius  the 
Great  for  the  seditious  people  of  Antioch.  He  strongly 
opposed  Arianism,  and  d.  in  404  a.  d.— Another  Flaviaiuis 
was  bp.  of  Antioch  498-512,  when  he  was  deposed  and  ban- 
ished to  Petra,  where  he  d.  in  518  a.  d.  He  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  confessor  by  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  July  4. 

Flavia'uus,  Saint,  became  bp.  of  Constantinople  446 
A.  D.,  and  was  from  the  first  opposed  by  Theodosius  II.,  who 
favored  the  Eutycliian  heresy.  F.  called  a  synod  which  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  Eutyches  (448),  but  in  449  the 
emp.  convened  a  council  at  Ephesus,  presided  over  by  Dios- 
cui-us,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  the  enemy  of  F.,  who  was  deposed 
and  ordered  to  be  banished,  but  was  set  upon  and  so  beaten 
that  he  d.  449  a.  d. 

Fla'vliie,  a  preparation  of  quercitron  bark. 

Fla'vius,  the  name  of  many  eminent  Roms.,  mostly  of 
the  gens  Flavia  :  but  many  of  the  Flavii  who  figure  in  hist, 
were  undoubtedly  not  of  this  gens.— Cneius  F..  curule  a?dUe 
in  303  b.  c,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  and  sec.  to  Appius 
Claudius  Ca?cus.  His  publication  of  the  Jus  Ftavidinim,  em- 
bracing secret  rules  of  judicial  procedure,  made  him  popular 
with  the  common  people.— Vespasian,  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  other  Kom.  emps.  were  called  Flavins. 

Flax  (Linum  us-italissumnn)  is  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  genus  Linum  contains  several  species, 
of  which  this  is  the  only  one  of  especial  value  or  of  commer- 
cial importance.  The  planl  is  an  annual,  giowing  from  1  to 
3  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  alternate  upon  the  straight,  slen- 
der stem  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  blue,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Tlie  petals  drop  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
flowers  open,  and  the  seed- heads,  called  bolli<.  form  rapidly, 
becoming  finally  nearly  globular,  and  containing  a  flat,  oval 
seed  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  very  smooth  and  glossy.  The 
valuable  portions  of  the  plant  are  the  fibrous  coating  of  the 
.stalk,  and  the  seed. 

The  fibre— -iKhen  freed  from  all  else,  so  far  as  possible,  is 
nearly'pure  bast  fibre,  of  a  light  gi-ayish-browu  color,  inclin- 
ing to  green,  exceedingly  tough,  adapted  to  spinning  and 
weaving,  capable  of  being  bleached  to  snowy  whiteness  and 
of  taking  a  variety  of  colors  in  dyeing,  which  it  holds  faster 
than  cotton.  The  ultimate  filaments  are  hollow,  thick-wall- 
ed, and  thus  nearly  solid  cylindrical  cells,  which  are  termi- 
nated by  exceedingly  attenuated  points,  varying  in  thickness 
from  VssQ  to  V'sono  of  an  inch.  When  the  fibre  is  separated 
from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stalk  it  appeai-s  in  market  in 
2 prin.  forms— viz.  '"dressed  F."  and  "tow." 

The  seed  consists  of  the  embryo  or  kernel  and  its  outer 
coverings,  principally  its  reddish-brown  sliell.  which  is  very 
mucilaginous,  yielding  a  thick,  glairy  gum.  becoming  quite 
viscid  when  cold.  Tlie  kernel  is  rich  in  a  valuable  oil  (lin- 
seed oil),  which  possesses  the  property  of  "drying  '"  or  hard- 
ening on  exposure  to  tlie  air  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Fla.r  Culture.— V.  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  for,  being 
sown  in  Apr.  or  May  and  hai-vested  early  in  Aug.,  it  is  less 
than  3  months  in  possession  of  the  ground.  Good  wheat- 
soils  are  especially  favorable  to  F.  Heavy  clays,  coarse  grav- 
els, light  sands,  and  peaty  soils  are  not  so.  Moderately  stiff 
soils  should  be  ploughed  in  autumn,  light  ones  early  in  the 
spring.  When  tlie  ground  is  warm  in  spring  the  seed  should 
be  sown— say  from  the  15th  of  Apr.  to  the  1st  of  May  in  the 
Middle  States.  It  is  very  important  that  the  .sowing  should 
be  even,  for  otherwise  the  tendency  to  branch  is  great,  and 
those  plants  which  are  least  crowded  will  grow  coarser  and 
larger,  ripen  their  seed  unevenly,  and  cause  the  crop  of  lint 
to  be  of  unequal  fineness.  It  should  be  harrowed  in  evenly 
\sith  a  light  harrow.  The  F.  .should  get  the  start  of  the 
weeds,  and  when  it  is  about  3  or  4  inches  high  it  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  necessary  weeded  at  once. 

PuUinrj.—V.  is  ready  to  pull  when  it  changes  color  decided- 
Iv  after  blooming,  bectjiuing  of  a  yellowish  or  golden-brown 
color,  %  of  the  bolls  being  plump  and  beginning  to  turn 
browTi,  and  the  leaves  having  shrivelled  and  dried  upon  the 
lower  half  of  the  yellow  stalks.  Pulling  should  take  place  a 
little  earlier  if  lint  be  the  prin.  object,  but  a  little  later  if  the 
seed  pavs  best.  If  the  fibre  is  an  important  object,  the  F. 
should  be  pulled,  but  otherwise  it  may  be  mowed,  cutting 
close  as  possible  to  the  ground. 

7"hres/iing.— After  drying  and  standing  in  stacks,  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  seed  maybe  threshed  off  by  a  flail  or 
bv  beating  the  heads  of  the  sheaves  against  a  block  of  wood 
which  easilv  removes  the  bolls.  On  a  large  scale  the  seed  is 
most  easilvremoved  by  holding  the  bundles  spread  out,  fan- 
shaped,  upon  the  cylinder  of  a  threshing-machine,  the  "  con- 
cave "  being  taken  off. 

EdliiKI  (^r*//("/,firi.— This  is  conducted  either  under  water,  or 
upon  the  triass.  where  the  F.  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
dew  and  sunshine.  In  "water-rotting"  the  F.  is  subjected 
in  the  Imiuiles  to  the  action  of  soft  water  in  pools  called 
"  dams. "  It  requires  some  experience  to  know  exactly  when 
to  remove  the  F.,  for  a  few  hours  may  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  amount  of  fibre  realized.  When  sufficiently 
rotted.  tlie  F.  bundles  are  lifted  from  the  water,  opened,  and 
spread  upon  the  grass  until  perfectly  dry.  Then  they  are  re- 
bundled  and  hou.sed. 

Breakxii(i.—'X)Ms,  is  accomplished  by  machines  called  F.- 
breaks,  wliich  are  variously  constructed,  but  all  accomnlish 
the  same  end— viz.  the  breaking  up  of  the  stalks  without 
doing  violence  to  the  fibre. 

Scutching  or  swinqeinq  is  perfiirmed  both  by  simple  hand- 
appliances  and  bv  niacliinery.  The  essential  implements  are 
the  scutching-block  and  the  scutching-knife.  The  scutchmg- 
knife  is  made  of  hard  wood,  9  or  10  inches  broad  and  very 
thin.  With  this  the  "hand"  of  F.  is  struck  sharp  blows. 
Thus,  the  fibre  is  freed  from  most  of  its  adhering  impurities. 
In  this  condition  the  lint  and  the  tow  remain  together. 

UutclitliiKi  or  liecktliug  consists  in  drawing  the  hands  of  F.- 
fibre  through  combs  of  long  iron  teeth  set  filling  a  circle  or 
a  square.    The  ends  accomplished  by  this  process  are,  the 
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subdividing  of  the  fibres  into  their  finest  filaments,  the  sepa- 
ration and  removal  of  all  broken  or  short  fibres  (the  tow), 
and  the  lajins  of  the  lint  parallel  and  untangled.  The  oper- 
ation requires  considerable  skill,  and  upon  it  depends  to  a 
great  extent  the  value  of  the  result.  [Frovi  orig.  art.  in  J:s 
Univ.  Cijc,  by  M.  C.  Weld,  Ph.  B.] 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  the  Phoitnitnn  tenax,  a  large 
perennial,  liliaceous  plant,  native  of  New  Zealand,  grown 
for  its  fibre,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp.  The 
fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  which  are  :3  to  6  ft.  long 
and  1  to  3  inches  broad. 

Flax'nian  (John),  b.  in  York,  Eng.,  July  6,  1755.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  a  modeller  in  plaster,  who  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lond.  He  was  a  feeble  child,  and  for  a 
long  time  moved  about  with  the  help  of  crutches.  He  early 
amused  himself  with  drawing,  and  displayed  no  little  genius. 
At  15  he  entered  the  Koyal  Acad,  as  a  student ;  in  1770  he 
exhibited  a  figure  of  Neptune  in  wax,  and  during  the  next 
5  yrs.  he  sent  10  pieces  to  the  Acad.  In  1787  he  went  to  It., 
where  he  remained  7  yrs.,  and  produced  the  series  of  out- 
line illustrations  for  Homer,  .^Eschylus,  and  Dante,  executed 
several  works  in  marble,  and  studied  closely  the  remains  of 
anc.  sculpture  in  Rome.  Having  returned  to  Eng.,  he  was 
in  1797  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1800  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Acad.  He  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  many 
of  his  best  works — tiie  monument  in  memory  of  the  Baring 
family,  the  Lushington  monument,  the  monument  to  the 
countess  Spencer,  to  Mrs.  Tighe,  tlie  poetess,  with  others 
to  the  memory  of  the  Tarborough  family,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Balme,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  C'lewe.  Among  the  statues 
made  by  P.  were  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  of  Pitt,  of  Joseph  Warton,  of  George  Stevens,  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  of  the  missionary  Schwartz,  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  of  Warren  Hastings,  "in  ISIO  the  Royal  Acad. 
created  a  professorship  of  sculpture,  and  requested  F.  to  fill 
the  chair.  He  gave  in  all  10  lectures :  1,  Eng.  sculpture  ; 
•i,  Egyptian  sculpture ;  3,  Gr.  sculpture ;  4,  Science ;  5, 
Beauty  ;  6,  Composition  ;  7,  Style  ;  8,  Drapery  ;  9,  Anc.  art ; 
10,  Modern  art.  Beside  his  Lecture.?  he  produced  some  minor 
writings.  In  his  06th  yr.  he  finished  the  celebrated  Shield  of 
Achilles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  of  his 
productions.  In  his  later  days  he  executed  the  statues  of 
Psyche,  the  Pastoral  Apollo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  with 
those  of  Kemble  and  Robert  Burns.  (.See  his  Life,  by  Allan 
Cunningham.)    D.  Dec.  7,  1830.  Clarence  Cook. 

Flea,  the  common  name  of  the  Pulicidse,  wingless  insects 
related  to  the  Diptera.  They 
grievously  infest  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  common  F.  (Pulex  irii- 
tans)  attacking  man  as  well  as 
boast,  while  other  species  attach 
themselves  to  the  dog,  cat,  mole, 
and  various  other  mammals  and 
liirds.  The  Sarcojjsylla  2>enetra)i,'', 
or  chigoe,  is  another   F.  which  p]^..^ 

seriously  troubles  man.    Most  of 
the  P.  are  distinguished  by  great  powers  of  leaping. 

Flea'baiie  [so  called  from  their  insecticide  powers],  a 
name  given  to  various  herbs  of  the  order  Composit;e,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  genus  Erigeron.  The  destructive 
powers  of  various  composite  plants  upon  insects  appear  to 
reach  their  maximum  in  Pyrethrum  carneum  and  roseum  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Flea'wort  Seed  {Semen  psyllii),  the  seeds  of  Plantago 
I'sy/liii/ii.  a  kiiiil  of  plantain  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  The 
seeds  are  mucilaginous,  like  flax-.seed,  and  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purposes  in  med. 

Fleet  Mar'riage.  The  Fleet  prison  in  Lond.  was  long 
a  famous  resort  for  clandestine  marriages.  F.  M.  are  first 
mentioned  in  1013,  and  in  17M  were  forbidden  by  statute. 
The  of&ciators  were  clergymen  in  prison  for  debt.  The 
most  famous  F.  M.  was  that  of  Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord 
Holland,  to  Georgina  Caroline  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond. 

Fleiu'liig  (John),  Scotch  clergyman  and  naturalist,  b. 
1785 ;  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos.  at  King's 
Coll.,  Aberdeen,  1832  ;  resigned  in  1843,  having  identified 
liimself  with  the  Free  Ch.,  and  became  prof,  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  the  Free  Ch.  Coll.  of  Edinburgh  1845.  Wrote  Msl.  of 
Brit.  Animals.    D.  Nov.  18,  1857. 

Flem'ington,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Hunterdon  eo.,  N.  J., 
50  m.  from  New  York.     Pop.  1870,  1412;  1880, 1751. 

Flem'isli  liauguage  and  liiterature.  With  the 
exception  of  some  slight  differences  in  pronunciation  and 
orthography,  the  Flemish  (or  Vlaeinischi  laiig.  is  identical 
with  the  Dut.  The  difference  is  a  difteience  of  name  <jnly, 
and  the  true  name  is  "  Flemish  "  or  "  Vlaemish  ;  "  '•Dutch  " 
or  "  Hollandish  "  did  not  come  into  common  use  until  a 
comparatively  late  period.  Now,  F.  designates  the  Dut. 
lang.  as  far  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  inhabs.  of  the  Belg.  provs. 
of  E.  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Limljurg,  W.  Flanders,  and  Bra- 
bant ;  and  the  most  interesting  feature  in  its  present  hist,  is 
the  contest  which  takes  place  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Belg.  kingdom  between  this  brancli  of  the  (Germanic  tongue 
and  the  Walloon,  a  Fr.  dialect  spoken  by  the  inhabs.  of  the 
other  Belg.  provs.,  Liege.  Hainaut,  Namiir,  and  Luxemburg. 
The  division  is  nearly  eiiiial,  the  F.  having  a  numerical 
superiority  of  half  a  million,  and  the  AValloons  having  po- 
litically and  socially  the  advantage  of  their  compatriots.  In 
1809  there  were  reported  iso.ajo  F. -speaking  people  in  Fr. 
In  1800,  70  political  newspapers  and  31  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  of  miscellaneous  cliaracter  were  issued  in  the 
F.  lang.  :  and  the  Nederdvitxch  'njdxclnift,  commenced  in 
1802  by  Emmanuel  Hiel,  is  the  most  siiirited  and  elegant 
periodical  in  Belg.,  and  a  competent  rival  of  Fr.  publications 
of  the  same  kind.  Clemens  Petersen.  ■ 

Flesli-FIy,  the  common  name  of  various  Muscidje,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Sarcophaga  carnaria,  the  com- 
mon F.-F.  They  deposit  their  already  hatched  larv«  upon 
fresh  meat  and  decaying  animal  matter. 


Flesh  Juice.     See  Meat  Extract. 

Fletcli'er  (Andrew),  of  Saltoun,  Scotch  publicist,  b. 
at  Saltouu  1653 ;  opposed  the  royal  court  in  the  Scot.  Pari, 
in  1081,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Hoi.  Returned  to  Eng. 
1083,  took  part  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  1085,  served  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks  1086  ;  returned  to  Eng.  with 
William  of  Orange  1088,  brought  forward  the  bill  of  security 
in  the  Scotch  Pari.  May  1703,  opposed  the  union  1706.  His 
Political  iVorks  were  pub.    D.  1710. 

Fletclier  (Ben.jamin),  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  was  gov. 
of  the  prov.  of  N.  Y.  (1091-98),  succeeding  Sloughter  and 
preceding  the  earl  of  Bellomont.  He  was  a  dissolute  man, 
and  ill  New  York  attempted  to  establish  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  m 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Was  also  (1093-95) 
gov.  of  Pa.  by  the  illegal  commission  of  William  and  Mary. 

Fletclier  (James  Cooley),  clergyman  and  traveller,  b. 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1823,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  IftlO;  stud- 
ied theol.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  then  at  Paris,  Fr.,  and  in 
(jeneva,  Switz.  Went  in  1851  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  chaplain 
missionary  of  the  Amer.  and  Foreign  Chr.  Union  and  the 
Amer.  Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Here  he  was  also  sec.  of 
the  U.  S.  legation.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1854,  he  again 
visited  Brazil  in  1855,  62-65,  and  travelled  extensively.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  the  U.  S.,  he  issued  his  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians, in  connection  with  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.  In  1869 
was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  to  Oporto,  Port. 

Fletcher  (John),  Eng.  dramatist,  b.  1576,  ed.  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  the  friend  of  Francis  Beaumont,  in  coii- 
,1  unction  with  whom  he  wrote  many  dramas ;  also  wrote, 
separately,  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  and  other  come- 
dies.   D.  1625. 

Fletcher  (John  William),  originally  de  la  Flechiere, 
b.  at  Nyon,  Switz.,  Sept.  12,  1729  ;  studied  at  Geneva,  served 
in  the  Port,  and  Dut.  armies,  visited  Eng.,  and  became  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Ch.  in  1757,  being  vicar  of  Made- 
ley.  Wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Wesley,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  ;  wrote  much,  his  chief 
work  Ijeiiig  Checks  to  Antinomianism.    D.  Aug.  14,  1785. 

Fletcher  (Phineas),  Eng.  poet,  b.  about  1584,  entered 
Cambridge  Univ.  1000,  and  was  rector  of  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  in 
1021.  Wrote  many  poems.  The  Purple  Island  being  the  chief. 
D.  about  1000.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist, 
and  lirothi-r  of  <;iles  Fletcher  (1588-1023),  author  of  the 
poem  ('/irisl's  }'ictory  and  Triumph. 

F"leteher  (Richard),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Jan.  8, 
1788,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1800 ;  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Webster,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809  ;  settled  at  Salis- 
bury until  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.  Was 
member  of  the  Mass.  legislature,  ^M.  C.  1837-39,  judge  of  the 
Mass.  supreme  court  1848-53.    D.  June  21,  1809. 

Fletcher  (William  A.),  jurist,  b.  in  Mass.,  settled  in 
;Mich.  about  1820 ;  practised  law  at  Detroit,  was  atty.-geu. 
of  the  Terr.,  in  1835  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  ;  retired  from  the  bench  in  1842,  and  resumed  his 
practice.  Tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  Mich,  were  pub.  by  him  in 
1838.    D.  18.J5. 

Fleur  de  liis  [Fr.  for  "  flower  of  the  lily  "],  often  An- 
glicized into  Flower  de  l.uce,  the  flower  of  the  l7is 
sambucina,  a  plant  native  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  This  flower 
is  famous  as  the  emblem  of  the  Fr.  kings. 

Fleury,  tiuh-re'  (Claude),  Abbe,  Ft.  ecclesiastic  and 
historian,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  0,  1040,  was  advocate  to  the  Pari, 
of  Paris  1058-07,  and  tutor  to  the  princes  Conti  in  1072 ;  in 
1089-1707  sub-preceptor  with  Fenelon  to  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Aujou,  and  Berri.  ^\'as  prior  of  Argenteuil  in  1707, 
confessor  to  Louis  XV.  1710-22.  Wrote  a  voluminous  Eccle- 
siastical IRst.    D.  July  14,  1723. 

Fleury  (^mile  Felix),  Fr.  gen.,  b.  in  Paris  Dec.  23,  1815  ; 
entered  the  army  1837 ;  served  11  campaigns  in  Algeria ; 
was  sub-lieut.  1840,  capt.  in  1844,  major  in  July  1848,  and  on 
his  return  to  Fr.  a  gen.  of  brigade  Mar.  18,  1850,  and  gen.  of 
division  Aug.  13, 1803 ;  became  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1849,  grand  officer  Aug.  13,  1859.  Was  summoned  to  the 
Fr.  senate  by  decree  Mar.  15,  1805,  was  chief  equen-y  to 
Nap.  III.  Dec.  1805 ;  in  1866  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  1869  became  Fr.  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg.     In  Sept.  1870  resigned.    D.  Dec.  11,  1884. 

Fleury,  de  (Andre  Uercule),  Cardinal,  b.  at  Lodeve, 
Fr.,  June  22,  16.53,  studied  at  the  Jesuit  Coll.,  Paris  ;  was 
made  bp.  of  Frejus  1698 ;  in  1715  became  preceptor  to  Louis 
XV.,  in  1721  admitted  to  the  Acad.,  in  1726  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  prime  minister  of  Fr.,  and  was  made  a  cai-dinal.  D. 
Jan.  29.  174:3. 

Flex'Ible  Sand'stone,  sometimes  called  Itacol'u- 
nitte,  a  metaraorphic  sihcious  rock  found  in  the  S.  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  especially  in  Brazil.  It  occurs  in  thin  layers, 
which  are  to  a  certain  degree  flexible,  but  are  not  elastic. 
Such  sheets  may  be  bent  forward  and  backward  hundreds 
of  times  without  breaking.  The  cause  of  this  pecuhar  prop- 
erty of  itacolumite  has  been  much  discussed.  Prof.  Wether- 
ell  of  Phila.,  after  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
granules  of  quartz  which  compose  this  rock,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  that  they  are  elongated  and  inter- 
locked, each  particle  working  in  a  kind  of  joint.  This  has  _ 
been  denied  by  later  observers,  but  the  weight  of  authority  ' 
favors  its  acceptance.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Flled'ner  (Rev.  Theodor),  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  Ger. 
philan.,  and  founder  of  the  Prot.  inst.  of  Deaconesses  at 
Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  b.  June  21,  1800,  d.  Oct.  4,  IStU. 
He  established  a  number  of  similar  insts.  in  Ger.,  in  the 
Orient,  and  one  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  deaconesses  are 
trained  nui-ses  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  teachers  of 
orphan  children.  They  are  an  evangelical  counterpart  of 
the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  assume  no  vows,  and  are 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  work  and  to  marry  after  ser\dng  5  yrs. 
They  have  proved  very  useful  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

Flinch  (Alfred),  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Den.,  Mar.  7,  1840, 
ed.  at  Hammerich'sColl.,  and  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Copen- 
hagen; travelled  through  (.4r.,  Egypt,  Pal.,  and  Asia  Minor; 
lived  several  yrs.  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  caps. ;  wrote 
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Ruiifmbraiii'e/i  rnwi  the  Orient,  several  irairedies  {KrohOf>,  the 
Lai't  King  or'  Li/iJia.  ete.),  and  is  an  a.itliurity  as  a  translator 
of  Fi-eneh  (.Moliere)  and  of  Italian  (.Boeeaecio).  Came  to  I'.  S. 
Doe.  18r!». 

Flint,  a  variety  of  quartz,  massive,  dull-colored,  and 
dark,  with  translucent  edses,  found  especially  in  nodules 
in  chalk-beds,  and  on  microscopic  examination  found  to 
consist  larirely  of  the  fossil  frustules  of  diatoms,  the  spicuhe 
of  spouffes.  and  the  like.  In  pre-liistoric  times  it  was  exten- 
sively used  as  the  material  for  knives,  arrow-heads,  and  other 
weapons.  F.  is  employed  in  makinir  some  kinds  of  glass, 
and  ground  F.  is  an  iiiirredient  of  ptircchiin-ware.  In  the 
r.  S.  thehornstones  of  the  palaeozoic  limestone  strata  have 
l)een  shown  to  be  of  precisely  similar  origin  to  the  true  cre- 
taceous F. 

Fllut,  K.  K.  centre,  city,  and  cap.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich., 
tki  m.  N.  W.  of  l)ctn>it.  The  Mich.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  the 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind  is  located  here.  Lumber  is  largely 
manufactured.    Pop.  1870,  5386  :   1880,  8409  ;  1884,  903,5. 

Flint  iAbei."),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Aug.  6,  176.5, 
srrad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1785:  was  tutor  at  Bro\\nt  Univ.  1786-90, 
and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Congl.  ch.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn..  1791.  Vuh.  (jconi.  and  Trigonometry,  tvith  a  Trea- 
tise on  Siivreifinri.     1).  Mar.  7.  1835. 

Flint  (AVstinX  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  author,  prof.,  etc.,  b.  in 
Petersham,  .Mass.,  Oct.  20,  181'2,  grad.  in  med.  dept.  of  Har- 
vard Univ.  \^l :  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  Buffalo  Med. 
Coll.,  and  prof,  in  it  from  1847  to  185:3.  In  1844  was  called  to 
the  Rush  Med.  Coll.  in  Chicago.  Occupied  for  4  jts.  the  chair 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of 
Louisville,  and  for  3  winters  (18.58-61)  was  prof,  of  clinical 
med.  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Med.  He  removed  to 
New  York  in  18,59,  was  made  one  of  the  attending  phys.  to 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  principles 
and  practice  of  med.  and  clinical  med.  in  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital >led.  Coll.,  a  position  he  now  holds.  He  is  tlie  author 
of  several  standard  works  in  the  profession,  among  which  is 
Principteii  and  Practice  of  Med. 

Fllut  (AisTiN,  Jk.\"  M.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  >Iar.  28,  1836,  studied  med.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  grad.  18.57  at  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll., 
Phila. ;  was  ed.  of  the  Buffalo  Med.  Journal,  and  prof,  of 
physiology  and  microscopical  anat.  in  the  I'niv.  of  Buffalo 
1858-59;  became  prof,  of  phvsiokigy  in  the  New  York  Med. 
Coll.  18.59,  and  in  New  Orleans  Med.  School  I860,  and  in  1861 
became  prof,  of  physiology  and  microscoi)ical  anat.  in  Belle- 
vue Hospital ;  has  lield  the  chair  of  j)hysiology  in  L.  I.  Coll. 
Hospital,  and  was  appointed  surgeon-gen.  of  the  State  of 
N.  Y'.    Wrote  The  Phydolorjy  of  Man.  etc 

Flint  (Ch.^kles  Lewis),  b.  at  Middleton,  Mass.,  May  8, 
1824,  grad.  at  Harvard  I'niv.  in  1H49  ;  studied  law.  but  in  18.52 
became  sec.  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Mass. ;  pub. 
Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farminc/  and  Agrieultnreof  Mass.,  etc. 

Flint  (Robert).     See  Appendix. 

Flint  (Timothy),  b.  at  Reading,  Mass.,  July  11, 1780,  grad. 
at  Harvard  Univ.  in  1800;  was  a  Congl.  minister  at  Lunen- 
l)urg,  Mass.,  from  1802  to  1814.  In  Sept.  1815  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  >liss.  Valley,  and  was  afterward  fanner  and 
teacher  at  Cin.,  O.,  and  in  La.  ;  subsequently  became  an  ed. 
and  writer  for  periodicals.    D.  Aug.  16,  1840. 

Flint  Glass,  one  of  the  varieties  <if  glass  which  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  lead.  Powdered  flint  was  formerly 
used  in  the  manufacture,  whence  the  name.  F.  G.  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufactui'e  of  acliromatic  lenses,  and  grades 
inferior  to  the  very  finest  are  used  in  making  bottles  and 
other  glass  goods,  eitlier  V)l()wn  or  moulded. 

Flint  lui'pleinents,  a  name  used  to  designate  the 
tools  made  of  stone,  chiefly  of  flint,  used  by  savages  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  metals.  If  we  assume  that  man's 
original  condition  was  a  savage  one  (which  is  liy  no  means 
universally  conceded  to  be  true),  it  is  prolial)lc  tliat  his  cloth- 
ing and  utensils  have  been  the  result  of  a  Ionic  series  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  which  have  been  the  means  of  a 
series  of  advancing  steps  toward  civilization.  It  is  certain 
that  veiy  early  races,  like  modern  savages,  fabricated  their 
implements  from  stone,  and  chiefly  from  flint,  and  that  at  a 
later  stage  bronze,  and  at  a  still  latei-  stage  iron  utensils 
were  employed.  Tlie  period  during  whicli  any  ix'ople  have 
employed  stone  implements  only  may  !»•  termed  the  .^tone 
age.  The  pre-historic  Stone  Age  lias  lieen  subdivided  into, 
first,  the  time  when  only  the  rough  flints  or  flakes  of  stone 
were  used,  or  the  Paheolithic ;  and,  second,  the  time  when 
the  edges  of  the  knives  were  sharpened  and  the  surfaces 
poUshed,  or  the  Neolithic. 

The  more  common  F.  I.  are  known  as  celts,  from  the  Welsh 
cellt,  a  •■  flint."  They  are  the  more  common  hatcliets,  adzes, 
or  chisels  of  stone,  and  are  of  3  .sorts  :  1st,  those  which  have 
been  simply  chipped  out  in  a  more  or  less  careful  manner  ;  2d. 
those  which,  after  being  fashioned  l)y  chipping,  have  been 
ground  at  tlie  edges;  and  3d,  tliose  wliich  liave  been  smooth- 
ed over  the  whole  surface.  The  implements  are  hatchets, 
adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  picks,  perforated  axes,  hammers,  min- 
ing-tools, pestles,  grindstones,  whetstones,  saws,  scrapers, 
awls,  drills,  knives,  daugei-s.  laiue  or  si)ear  lieads,  iavelins, 
an-ow-heads.  flaking-tools,  sling-stones,  balls,  slick-stones, 
sinkers,  weights,  disks,  cups,  siiiiuile-whorls.  and  personal 
ornaments.  The  presence  of  niaiiufactured  celts  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  in  tlie  aljsenee  of 
his  bones.  As  the  flints  liave  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  some  have  supposed  that  in 
l)alfeolithic  times  man  was  contemporary  \\ith  the  woolly 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  cave  lion,  cave  bear,  cave  hyiena, 
hippopotanuis.  and  others.  In  the  neolithic  period  the 
animals  weie  chiefly  those  of  existing  races,  the  ones  iust 
mentioned  havinar  disappeared.  C.  II.  Hitchcock. 

Float'lng'  iHl'andsarc  either  artificial  or  natural.  To 
the  foi-mer  class  belong  the  clniunnpas  of  the  Mex.  lakes, 
formed  by  placing  the  mud  upon  floats  or  rafts  of  wicker- 
work  covered  witli  reeds.  Natural  F.  1.  are  found  in  many 
lakes.    They  frequently  consist  of  considerable  pieces  of 
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marsh  turf  held  together  by  wUlow  roots  and  the  like,  and 
torn  from  their  muddy  beds  by  inundations  or  swift  cur- 
rents. In  1874  islands  or  natural  rafts  from  the  :Miss.  were 
observed  floating  out  to  sea.  bearing  a  freight  of  living  an- 
imals, birds,  and  reptiles.  Similar  floats  have  been  seen 
over  UX)  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  (ianges  in  time  of  flood. 
Doul)tlessbotli  plants  and  animals  have  had  their  habitats 
widelv  extendi'd  in  this  way. 

Floddeii  Field,  the  last  point  of  the  Cheviots,  where 
King  James  IV.  of  Scot.,  with  an  army  of  over  30,000,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  Sept.  9,  1513,  by  the  Eng. 

Flood  (Ht.  Hon.  Henry),  an  Irish  orator,  b.  1732,  was 
ed.  at  Dublin  and  Ox. ;  entered  the  Irish  Pari,  in  1759,  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  for  G.  Brit,  as  well  as  for  Ire.  in 
1775,  was  vice-treas.  of  Ire.  1775-81,  and  entered  the  Brit. 
Pari,  in  1783.  His  speeches  are  noteworthy  for  their  fine 
stvle  and  logical  method.  Author  of  some  poems  and  a 
vol.  of  Speeche.'i.    D.  Bee.  2,  1791. 

Flood-plain,  a  plateau  which  borders  many  streams 
above  their  gen.  water-level,  but  which  is  covered  by  their 
periodical  or  occasional  floods.  The  F.-P.  is  swept  by  and 
often  covered  with  deposits  from  the  turbid  waters  of 
freshets.  Thus,  it  is  built  up  to  and  maintained  at  a  nearly 
uniform  height.  When  left  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream 
by  cutting  down  of  its  bed,  the  F.-P.  becomes  a  terrace. 

Floor-clotli  is  composed  of  canvas,  both  sides  being 
painted  with  one  or  more  coats,  and  afterward  printed  on 
one  side  with  designs  in  colors.  The  compounds  linoleum, 
kamptulicon,  and  the  like  are  substitutes  for  common  F.-C, 
and  are  made  by  patented  processes.  India-rubber  is  an 
ingredient  of  some  of  these. 

Flo'ra  was  early  worshipped  among  the  Roms.  as  the 
goddess  of  flowers  and  of  spring,  and  was  identified  with 
the  Gr.  Chloris.  A  temple  was  vowed  to  her  by  Tatius,  and 
a  flamen  appointed  to  serve  at  her  altar.  Her  temple  was 
situated  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  an  annual  festival 
was  held  in  her  honor  between  the  28th  of  Apr.  and  the  3d 
of  May,  when  every  licentious  extravagance  was  indulged 
in  by  "the  populace.  She  was  represented  bearing  the 
cornucopia  filled  with  fiowers.  A  late  tradition  says  that 
she  was  a  wealthy  courtesan  who  bequeathed  her  riches  to 
the  citv  on  condition  that  she  should  be  worshipped. 

In  l)6t.  the  term  Jtora  is  applied  to  the  collective  vegeta- 
tion of  a  country  or  dist.,  and  has  been  extended  in  its 
significance  so  as  to  include  the  fossil  forms  of  plant-hfe 
found  in  any  geological  formation.  The  name  is  to  hot. 
what  fauna  is  to  zoology.  It  is  applied  also  to  a  work 
which"  enumerates  and  describes  the  plants  of  any  particular 
counti-y.  A/o?-«would  include  only  such  plants  as  were 
indigenous  to  the  region,  or  .such  adventitious  ones  as  had 
become  completely  naturalized.  The  author  sometimes 
endeavors  to  prese"nt  his  F.  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
notmerelv  a  list  of  plants  of  the  specified  region,  but  an  in- 
dication a'lso  of  their  geographical  distribution,  habits,  and 
utility.  In  writing  tlie  name  of  such  a  work  the  term  flora 
is  followed  by  an  adjective  expressing  the  countiy  included, 
as  F.  Anierii'ann.  F.  Lapponica,  etc.  W.  W.  Bailey. 

Flora,  R.  R.  .iunc.  Clay  co.,  111..  94  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.    Pop.  1870,  1;K9  :  1880,  1494. 

Floreal  (the  '■  flowery  "),  the  8th  month  in  the  republi- 
can calendar  of  Fr.,  which  from  Nov.  24,  179.3,  to  Sept.  9, 
1805,  was  used  in  place  of  the  Gregorian.  F.  began  Apr. 
19-22,  and  ended  May  18-21. 

Flor'ence  [It.  Fireme.  with  the  epithet  La  Bella],  a  city 
of  It.,  in  lat.  43°  46'  m"  N.  and  Ion.  11°  15'  30"  E.,  m  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  mostly  on  the  N.  bank.  Great  and  splen- 
did even  in  former  times,  it  made  great  jirogress  in  size  and 
beauty,  as  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  from  1865  to  July 
1,  1871.  The  inner  part  of  the  city  has  been  made  brighter 
bv  the  construction  of  new  and  wider  streets,  and  new  and 
beautiful  palaces  are  added  to  the  great  number  of  old  and 
celebrated  monuments.  The  Anio,  dammed  up  to  100  paces 
breadth,  is  provided  with  quays,  called  Litngarno,  and  6 
bridges  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  city  with  each 
other.  Among  the  public  squares  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  which  is  very  rich  in  works  of 
art.  One  of  the  most  interesting  palaces  is  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  or  Palazzo  della  Signoria.  The  Palazzo  Pitti, 
built  by  Brunelleschi,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  which  exists.  It  contains  the  Galleria  Pitti,  the 
finest  coUection  of  pictures  in  the  world.  Remarkable 
among  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  555  ft. 
long,  340  ft.  broad.  The  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  and  the  3  doors  of  bronze,  by  Gliiberti, 
are  very  interesting.  The  ch.  of  Santa  Croce,  commenced 
in  1294  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  371  ft.  long  and  113  broad,  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Alfieri,  and  MachiaveUi, 
and  a  monument  of  Dante.  A  most  interesting  building  is 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  a  hall  commenced  in  1376.  Between 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  is  situated 
the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi,  containing  the  world-famous  col- 
lections of  statuaiT  (the  group  of  Niobe  and  the  Medicean 
Venus),  of  cameos,  pictures  iVentis  by  Titian,  the  Holy 
Family  by  ]\lichael  Angelo),  and  crayons. 

F.,  originallv  a  Rom.  colony  in  Etruria.  was  a  flourishing 
city  at  the  time  of  Christ,  "in  tlie  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  it  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  (ier.  emps.  and  es- 
tablished a  republic,  which  had  an  oligarchical  character, 
but  although  it  was  convulsed  bv  the  c.  wars  between  the 
(iuelphs  and  the  (ihibellines.  the  city  still  increased  in 
power.  In  122-.?  F.  coiuiuered  Pisa,  and  gained  great  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  it  soon  ruled  over  the  wliole  of  Tus- 
cany. The  authority  of  the  nobilitv  began  to  decrease  :  the 
citizens  acquired  ascendency,  ancl  in  137S  the  democracy 
gained  a  decided  victory.  Salvestro  de  Medici,  a  plain  citi- 
zen, becoming  gonfaloiiiere.  It  was.  lunvever.  Giovanni 
de  :Medici.  the  banker  of  the  pope  and  a  man  of  immense 
wealth,  who  f<mnded  the  house.  At  liis  death  in  1428  he 
left  2  sons,  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
the  dukes  of  the  16th  century  descended.    By  the  victory  of 
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Alessandro  of  Medici  (Aug.  13.  1530)  the  republic  was  finally 
overthrown,  and  (July  29,  1531)  Ale.ssandro  was  declared 
duke  of  F.  After  the  death  of  the  last  Medicean  grand 
duke  the  govt,  of  Tuscany,  whose  cap.  F.  wa.s,  fell  to  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  later  an  emp.  of  Ger.  In  1801  Tuscany 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  In  1808  it  came 
under  the  sway  of  Fr.    In  18M  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand 

III  took  possession  of  the  country,  but  in  18.59  Ferdinand 

IV  had  to  abdicate,  and  May  22,  18G0,  Tuscany  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  It.,  with  F.  as  cap.,  till  1871,  when  Rome 
became  cap.  of  It.  Pop.  1881,  169,001.  [From  orig.  art.  ui 
/.V  Ciiir.  C'l/c.  bijCAVT.  A.  Niemann.] 

Florence,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.,  on  K.  R.  and  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tenn.  River.  It 
contains  the  State  normal  school  and  a  female  coll.  Pop. 
1870,  2003  ;  1880,  13.59. 

Florence,  city  and  R.  R.  .iunc,  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  on 
Cottonwood  River".    Pop.  1880,  954. 

Florence,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  3  m.  M.  W. 
from  Northampton.    Pop.  1880,  2566. 

Florence,  S.  O.    See  Appendix. 

Florence,  Wis.    See  Appendix. 

Florence  (Thomas  B.),  b.  in  Phila.  Jan.  26,  1812;  pub. 
and  edited  a  newspaper  there  for  several  yrs. ;  was  for  9 
yrs.  sec.  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  public  schools  in 
Phila..  and  was  a  rep.  from  Pa.  In  Cong,  from  18.50  to  1859. 
Established  the  National  Betnocratic  JReview.  edited  the  Con- 
stitufinnal  Union  in  Wash.,  D.  C.    D.  July  3,  1875. 

Florence,  Council  of  (1439-42  a.  d.>.  This  was  not 
a  separate  council,  but,  along  with  that  of  Ferrara,  only  the 
continuation  of  the  Council  of  Bale,  which  was  opened 
Dec.  14,  1431.  On  Jan.  8,  14.38,  it  was  transferred  to  Feirara, 
and  in  Jan.  1439  to  Florence,  where  its  sessions  continued 
at  intervals  until  1442.  But  its  interest  culminated  in  the 
summer  of  1439,  when  the  reunion  of  the  (ir.  and  Lat.chs. 
was  thought  to  have  been  aocouiplislicd.  Four  points  were 
under  discussion:  1,  the  Filioque  of  the  Lat.  Creed;  2,  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Euchailst ;  3,  purgatory ; 
4,  the  papal  supremacy.  The  first  3  points  were  settled  by 
compromise  ;  the  4th  by  the  sutunission  <if  the  Grs.  But  the 
impulse  to  this  settlement  was  iiiiix'rial.  tlie  Grs.  desiring 
Occidental  assistance  in  beating  back  the  Turks.  The  "  rec- 
onciliation "  had  no  roots  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
in  1443  the  Council  was  denounced  by  the  E.  patriarchs. 
Meanwhile,  the  remnant  of  the  council  summoned  by 
Eugenius  IV.  continued  to  sit  at  Bfde ;  in  1440  elected  an 
antipope  (Felix  V.).  wlio  resigned  in  1449;  removed  to  Lau- 
sanne July  24,  144N,  and  dissolved  Apr.  25,  1449.  (See  Mansi's 
Councils,  vol.  xxix.  :  Haiuhin's  ('innifils,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  ; 
and  Hefele's  ('oiiriHiiiiii'scJiiiiii, ,  vol.  vil.  part  2.) 

Flor'entine  Aca<l'«'iny,  [Arnnltrnia  Fiorentina),  a 
learned  association  oi  Florence,  was  founded  in  1540.  With 
it  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  was  finally  united. 

Flor'entine  'Work,  or  Pie'tra  Du'ra  [It.  for  "hard 
stone  "],  a  beautiful  kind  of  ornamental  work  composed  of 
black  (or  less  frequently  wliite)  marble  iidaid  with  l)rilliantly 
colored  stones.  Floren<'e  is  tht'  most  famous  seat  of  tins 
art.  but  the  Rus.  excel  the  Italians. 

Floren'tius,  the  name  of  several  men  eminent  in  hist, 
and  in  letters.  Among  them  are  Florence  (Florentius)  of 
WoRCESTEu,  a  monk,  d.  In  1118  ;  author  of  a  Lat.  chronicle, 
the  first  written  in  Eng.  after  the  Norman  Conquest.— 
Florentius  Radenuis,  b.  at  Leerdam  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  1350,  was  ed.  at  Prague  ;  succeeded  Gerhard  Groot  as 
director  of  the  Brethren  of  the  common  Life  ;  d.  1400.  An- 
(jther  Florentius  (Fra/irois  Flonul)  w^as  a  Burgundiau  jurist, 
d.  Oct.  29,  l( ;.")(! ;  author  of  Din-tnialioKx  on  the  canon  law 
and  I)(niiiit<it)(iiiK  regarding  I'onsanguineous  marriages. 

Flo'rian,  Saint,  patron  saint  of  Poland,  a  liom.  soldier, 
b.  in  Noricum  of  Chr.  parentage,  and  drowned  in  .\us.  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution,  on  account  of  liis  eonfession 
of  the  Chr.  faith.  He  was  buried  where  now  stands  the 
Augustinian  al)bey  of  St.  Florian,  3  m.  S.  W.  of  Eniis,  but 
his  relics  were  translated  to  Home,  whence  in  1183  they  were 
taken  to  Cracow.    He  is  commemorated  on  Mar.  4. 

Florian,  de  (Jean  Pierre  Claris),  b.  at  the  Chateau 
de  Florian,  in  (iard,  Fr.,  Mar.  6,  1755;  entered  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Pentliievre  ;  was  patronized  by  Voltaire,  and 
attained  fame  as  a  writer  of  fables,  romances,  comedies, 
and  pastoral  poems.  His  Fable><  and  the  translation  of  Don 
Quixote  are  his  best  works.    D.  Sept.  13,  1794. 

Flor'ieulture  {L-At.flos,Jlons,  a  "flower," and  cvltura, 
"  attention  "],  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  whether  pursued 
for  profit  or  for  enjoyment.  Not  only  for  the  supply  called 
for  by  the  flower-markets  of  all  large  cities,  but  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  artificial  perfumes,  has  F.  become  an  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  Thus,  rose-culture  in  India,  Per.,  Tur., 
and  Fr.,  and  in  the  latter  country  the  production  of  violets, 
jessamine,  orange-flowers,  tuberoses,  heliotropes,  jonquils, 
etc.,  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  In  anc.  Athens  as  well 
as  in  aboriginal  Mex.— the  one  the  most  refined  of  cities, 
the  other  a  scarcely  more  than  barbarian  town — there  were 
famous  flower-markets.  Even  among  the  rudest  savages 
the  love  of  flowers  is  not  unknown.  India.  Japan,  and  espe- 
cially Chi.,  have  done  much  for  the  develoimient  of  garden- 
flowers,  which  are  indeed  almost  as  much  the  product  of 
art  as  of  nature.  But,  though  often  monstnjsities  to  the 
eye  of  the  botanist,  hardly  any  objects  in  the  world  are 
more  beautiful  or  more  replete  with  fine  a'sthetic  and  moral 
influences  than  garden-flowers.  Parlor  and  green-house  F., 
the  Wardian  case,  and  the  flower-border  each  require  spe- 
cial skill,  to  be  acquired  by  experience  and  the  study  of 
works  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  the  U.  S.,  F.  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  vicinity  of  all  considerable  towns  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  flower-markets  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
have  long  been  the  most  celebrated.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  for  market  is  an  important  industry  near  New  York. 
The  New  York  flower-markets  receive  ample  supplies, 
principally  from  N.  J.,  and  the  number  of  kinds  of  flowers 
supplied,  even  in  the  coldest  months,  is  very  great. 
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Florida,  flor'e-da  (Sp.  flo-ree'dah\  the  most  S.  State  of 

theU.  S.,ly- 
ingbetween 
24"  30'  and 
31°  N.  lat. 
and  79°  48' 
and  87°  38' 
W.  Ion.  It 
forms  the 
E.  barrier 
between 
the  Gulf  of 
Mex.  and 
tlie  Atlan- 
tic ;  bound- 
ed N.  by  Ga. 
and  Ala.,  E. 
by  Atlantic 
Ocean,  S. 
by  Gulf  of 
Mex.  and 
Strait  of 
Fla.,andW. 
by  Gulf  of 
Mex.  and 
P  e  r  d  i  d  o 
River.  Area, 

58,{.80s(i  m  oi  i'l  ")5">2(K)acit-  ottlns  aiea,  2,841,600  acres 
isawatei  surface,  and  4  times  tiiat  amount  is  often  sub- 
meigKl.  T  he  ptmnsuLir  poition  ot  F.  i»  about  375  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  90  m. 

y\ipiif/r(ijif'!/,Et('.~F.  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  1150  m.. 
with  many  fine  bays,  harbors,  and  estuaries.  The  best  of 
these  harbors  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast— St.  Augustine, 
Fernandina,  Port  Orange,  and  Jacksonville  on  the  St.  John's 
River ;  on  the  S.,  Key  W^est,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Oyster 
Bay,  Caloosahatchie  River,  Charlotte  Bay,  Tampa  Bay,  Ce- 
dar Keys,  Deadman's  Bay,  St.  Mark's,  Appalachee  Bay,  Ap- 
palachicola,  Pensacola,  Escambia,  Perdido,  etc.  The  surface 
of  the  S.  half  is  very  level,  the  islands  and  hummocks  rising 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  ;  in  the  central  and  N.  portion 
there  is  no  elevation  2(X)  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  central  water- 
shed being  a  low  ridge  running  from  N.  to  S.  From  the 
Appalachlcola  to  the  Suwannee  there  are  some  hills,  but 
nothing  like  a  mt.  The  prin.  rivers  are  the  Perdido,  Escam- 
bia, Appalachlcola,  St.  Mark's,  Suwannee,  Withlacoochee, 
Peace  Creek,  and  Caloosahatchie,  with  their  affluents,  on 
the  Gulf  side  ;  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  St.  John's  with  its 
large  affluent,  the  Ocklawalia,  on  the  Atlantic  side  ;  and  the 
Kissimee,  which  discharges  into  Lake  Okeechobee.  Indian 
River,  so  called,  is  not  a  river,  but  a  long,  narrow  sound 
with  2  or  3  inlets,  extending  nearly  100  m.  alcmg  the  coast, 
and  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  sand-bars.  Lakes  are 
very  numerous  :  Okeechobee,  area,  650  sq.  m.  ;  Ahapopka, 
Istokpoga,  Orange,  Kissimee,  Cypress,  Lake  George,  La- 
mona,  Washington,  Tohopokaliga,  Alligator,  Dunn's,  Harris, 
Griffin,  Trati-Apopka,  Jessup,  Monroe,  Santa  Fe,  Maitland, 
etc.,  are  the  largest.  The  Everglades,  a  delta-like  expan- 
sion, nearly  90  m.  in  length  and  30  to  50  in  width,  having 
an  area  of  3600  sq.  m.,  forms  the  marshy  outlet  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  and  in  a  wet  season  resembles  an  immense 
lake  studded  with  luimerous  islands.  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
but  belonging  to  it,  is  a  series  of  islands,  sand-banks, 
reefs,  and  keys,  extending  for  220  m.,  terminating  in  a  group 
known  as  the  Dry  Tortugas  or  Turtle  Islands.  Many  of 
these  keys  or  cayes  are  not  inhabited.  Key  Largo  is  the 
longest,  and  Key  West,  on  which  is  the  city  and  naval  sta- 
tion of  that  name,  is  the  most  important.  The  Dry  Tortugas 
have  been  used  as  a  military  prison.  S.  of  these  keys,  with 
a  navigable  channel  between,  is  a  long,  narrow  coral  reef, 
known  as  Florida  Reef,  and  constituting  the  left  bank  of 
the  (iulf  Stream. 

Climate. — Though  extending  over  6  degrees  of  lat.,  the 
climate  of  F.  is  very  uniform.  The  extreme  range  in  N.  F. 
is  from  90°  (rwy  rarely  95°  or  96°)  to  26°  F.  :  in  Central  and 
S.  F.,  from  90°  to  4;i°  F.  The  rainfall  exhibits  greater  varia- 
tions. On  the  Atlantic  coast  and  at  Key  West  it  averages 
nearly  50  inches ;  at  Punta  Rassa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caloosahatchie,  about  32  inches ;  at  St.  Mark's,  on  Appa- 
lachee Bay,  N.  W.  F.,  75  to  77  inches.  It  does  not  continue 
long  at  a  time,  and  there  are  about  2.50  clear  days  in  the  yr. 
Mi/ieral-'^. — There  is  some  iron  ore,  a  little  coal  (lignite), 
peat,  corals,  silicified  shells,  ochre,  amethyst,  topaz,  agate, 
carnelian,  elialccdony,  atid  calcareous  limestone.  Thecoqi/i- 
na.  a  slu-ll  conglomerate,  furnishes  good  building-stone. 

,S(>il  anil  Vi(iitiituin.~'Y\w  swamp  lands  when  reclaimed, 
and  tlie  huminocks  and  islands  on  them  when  they  are  not. 
are  very  fertile.  Next  to  tliese  come  the  low  hummocks 
and  savannahs  or  bottom  lands  ;  these  are  fertile,  with  a 
clay  sub.soil,  and  under  suitable  cultivation  will  yield  large 
crops  of  cotton,  sugar-cane,  grains,  and  fruits.  The  high 
hummocks  have  a  gray  soil,  very  productive  at  first,  but 
soon  running  out  unless  fertilized.  Next  come  first-class 
pine,  oak,  and  hickory  lands  ;  these  are  sandy,  but  contain 
a  good  deal  of  lime.  Not  only  the  pine  and  hard- wood 
trees,  but  the  orange  grow  well  on  these  lands  :  but  neither 
on  these  nor  the  second  class  of  pine  lands  will  grain,  root 
crops,  or  garden  vegetables  succeed  well.  The  third  class 
of  pine  lands  is  very  barren,  and  the  pines  on  it  are 
scrubby ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Sisal  hemp  and  the  Mex. 
hemp  or  agave  grow  well  on  these  lands.  Some  of  the 
po(n-er  lands  furnish  tolerable  pasturage.  The  pine  grows 
on  all  soils.  There  are  several  choice  species,  as  the  yel- 
low, the  pitch,  and  the  white  pine.  The  other  forest  trees 
are  the  live  oak  and  other  evergreen  oaks,  the  swamp 
cypress,  hickory,  magnolia,  the  gi-eat  dogwood,  bay  laurel, 
satinwood,  lignum  -  vitw,  mahogany,  palmettos,  Jamaica 
kino,  mangrove,  raachineel,  torch-wood,  etc.  F.  is  especially 
famous  for  her  trees  of  the  (Mrua  family  ;  the  orange,  shad- 
dock, lemon,  lime,  citron,  and  pomegranate  all  grow  wild 
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here,  and  when  well  eultivated  are  finer  than  those  pro- 
duced elsewhere :  and  there  are  alsi>  large  numbers  of 
lemons,  limes,  and  c-itrons  in  groves.  Above  the  dSth  paral- 
lel the  orange  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  ;  below  that 
tliei-e  is  seldom  any  danger.  Figs,  olives,  Eng.  walnuts,  ami 
It.  chestnuts  thrive  in  F.  Sugar  and  rice  can  be  success- 
fully grown  on  the  low  and  swamp  lands ;  Indian  corn 
and  the  cereals  liourish  generally,  except  on  the  poorer 
pine  lands,  and  the  sugar-cane  sucieeds  well. 

Aiiimu/.-<.— The  forests  and  swamps  ot  S.  and  central  F. 
abound  in  wild  animals—tlie  black  and  possibly  the  Mex. 
bear,  the  cougar  or  panther  and  several  smaller  felhies, 
wolves,  grav  and  black,  black  and  gray  foxes,  raccoons, 
opossums,  the  fish-otter,  cotton-tail  deer,  and  all  the  smaller 
game;  alligatoi-s  and  manatees  are  found  in  most  of  the 
rivers,  the  last  named  onlv  in  the  Everglades :  turtles 
and  fish  abound.  The  birds  are  of  all  kinds.  Tlie  farm 
animals  in  1880  were  23,636  horses,  9606  mules  and  asses, 
467,370  cattle,  56.681  sheep,  and  287,0.51  swine. 

Agiicultin-al  P?-od'Hls.—3.it-i,iiS4  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
468.112  bushels  of  oats,  1273  hogsheads  of  sugar,  1,029,868  gal- 
lons of  molasses,  1.294,677  lbs.  of  rice,  54,997  bales  of  cotton, 
1,687.613  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,221  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes,  21,182  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Value  of  orchard  products, 
$758,295. 

I/H/>igtrief!.— The  production  of  pine  and  other  lumber  and 
of  live  oak  timber  for  ship-building  is  a  large  business  ;  the 
production  of  naval  stores,  turpentine,  tar,  rosin,  and  pitch, 
and  the  distilling  of  the  turpentine  employ  many  hands. 
Carpentering  and  building  and  the  making  of  boxes  for  the 
orange  crop^  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  flouring  trade, 
the  sponge  and  coral  fisheries  and  the  fisheries  of  S.  F.,  the 
evaporation  of  sea-salt,  and  the  production  of  cotton-seed 
oil  are  the  other  prin.  industries. 

Bailways.— The  railway  system  of  F.  includes  2  lines  across 
the  peninsula  and  several  N.  and  S.  lines.  At  the  close  of 
1880  there  were  .5.54  m.  in  operation. 

Banlv.  Etc.— There  are  2  national  banks  in  F.  :  cap.,  SIOO.- 
000:  U.S.  bonds  deposited,  $80,000 :  outstanding  circulation, 
§70,000 ;  also  8  private  bankers  and  1  savings  bank  ;  cap.  of 
all,  S83,830  ;  deposits,  $287,280.     No  insurance  cos. 

Finance^.— The  assessed  valuation  of  F.  in  1880  was  $-30,- 
938,309,  of  which  $18,885,151  was  real  estate,  and  $12,053,1.58 
personal.  By  census  of  1880,  the  debt  of  F.  was  as  follows  : 
State,  Sl.i:J4,880;  co.,  $4:35,993;  city  and  town,  $1,0.55,636; 
total,  $2,626,509. 

Churches  and  Education.— The  number  of  chs.  is  about  5,50 : 
of  ch.  edifices,  503;  membership,  above  .50,000:  adherent 
pop.,  nearly  250.000.  The  denominations  are,  in  the  order 
of  numbers,  Meths.,  Baps.,  Presbs.,  Catholics,  Epis.,  and 
minor  denominations.  There  were,  in  1880,  1135  public 
schools,  with  1151  teachers,  and  31,477  pupils  in  average  at- 
tendance ;  there  were  onlv  880  school-houses. 

Population .—\it.'!Q,  187,7*:  1880,  269.493  (white,  142,605; 
colored,  126,888,  including  18  Chi,  and  lai  Indians). 

Principal  Towns.— Key  West,  pop.  9890 ;  Jacksonville, 
7650;  Pensacola,  6845;  Tallahassee  (cap.),  2494 ;  Fernandi- 
na,  2562  ;  St.  Augustine  (oldest  town  Ln  U.  S.),  2293. 
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•  Reference  for  location  of  county.     See  map  of  Florida. 

History.— F.  was  probably  discovered  before  1500 :  first  \isit- 
ed  and  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  who  searched  for  the 
" fountain  of  perpetual  youth  and  health:"'  visited  by  him 
again,  in  quest  of  gold,  in  1516 ;  in  1520,  152;i,  and  1521,  Vas- 
quez  and  De  (Jaray,  Sp.  adventurei-s,  and  Verazzano,  a 
Florentine,  landed,  but  could  not  effect  settlements  on  it. 
Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  in  1.526,  and  in 
1528  landed  at  Appalachee  Bay  with  440  men  ;  these  mostly 
perished,  partly  by  shipwreck,  partly  by  the  Indians.  Fer- 
nando de  Soto  explored  it  verv  tlioroughly  in  1539,  but  planted 
no  colony;  the  Sp.  claimed  the  terr.  In  1563-64  Admiral  de 
Coligny  sent  a  company  of  Huguenots,  under  Laudonniere, 
to  a  point  on  the  coast  below  St.  Augustine,  and  there  es- 


tablished a  colony  ;  the  Sp.  freebooter,  Pedro  Menendez,  in 
1.565,  murdered  nearly  all,  and  hanged  them  on  trees,  with 
an  inscription  sa>ing  that  they  were  killed,  "not  as  French- 
men, but  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  God;"  he  left  a  Sp. 
ganisiiii  there,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  present  site  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  founded  there  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  F.  ;  his  murders  wei'e  avenged,  a  yr.  or  two  later, 
by  Dominique  de  Gourges,  a  Fr.  adventurer,  wlio  seized  the 
garrison  wliich  Menendez  had  left,  hanged  them  on  the 
same  trees  which  they  had  used  for  the  Huguenots,  with  an 
inscription  that  they  were  "hung,  not  because  they  were 
Spaniards,  but  because  they  were  traitors,  cutthroats,  and 
murderers."  St.  Augustine  grew  and  prospered ;  it  was 
captured  in  1586  by  Drake,  but  soon  restored,  and  became 
for  the  next  century  an  important  Sp.  post.  In  1682  the  Fr. 
adventurer  La  Salle  planted  colonies  in  what  was  then 
\V.  F.,  but  is  now  La.  or  Miss.  ;  in  1696  the  Fr.  settled  at 
Pensacola.  In  the  Fr,  and  Sp.  wars  of  the  18th  century  St. 
Augustine  became  a  rendezvous  of  freebooters :  in  1763  F. 
was  <cded  to  <;.  Brit,  by  Sp.,  but  it  was  ceded  back  in  1783, 
and  remainetl  in  possession  of  Sp.  till  1819,  except  that  por- 
tion W.  of  the  Perdido  River,  which  was  secured  to  the  U.  S. 
by  the  treaty  with  Fr.  in  1803.  In  1812  Pensacola  and  Ft.  St. 
Mark  were  occupied  by  the  Brit.,  and  were  captured  by 
Gen.  Jackson,  but  subsequently  restored  to  Sp.  In  1819  ne- 
gotiations with  Sp.  were  entered  into  for  the  cession  of  F., 
and  by  the  good  offices  of  Fr.  were  concluded,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty formally  transfeiTed,  in  July  1821.  F.  Terr,  was  or- 
ganized in  1822  ;"  immigration  commenced  immediately,  but 
the  Seminole  Indians  occupied  the  best  lands  and  resisted 
the  emigrants  ;  after  jts.  of  private  conflict,  open  war  with 
tlie  Seminoles  commenced  in  1835,  and  continued  7  yrs.  The 
Seminoles  were  not  numerous,  but  their  positions  were  im- 
penetrable and  the  climate  deadly,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
dislodge  them  ;  after  enormous  expense  and  the  sacrifice  of 
many  lives  they  were  prevailed  upon  in  1842  to  migrate  to 
the  Ind.  Ten-.  ;  "a  few,  however,  remained  in  the  Everglades. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  the  Ten-,  grew  in  pop.,  and 
in  1845  was  admitted  to  the  V.  It  was  a  slave  State  from 
the  first,  and  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession  on  Jan.  10, 
1861.  The  battle  of  Olustee,  in  Feb.  1864,  was  the  only  con- 
sideraljle  action  within  its  boundaries.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  return  to  the  V.,  framing  a  new  const,  in  Oct, 
1865 ;  it  was  not  readmitted,  however,  till  June  1868. 

Governors  of  Florida. 

TERRITORIAL.  jMadisoii  S.  Perry 1857-61 

Andrew  Jackson 1821-22  John  Milton 1861-65 

William  P.  Duval 1822-34  Wm.  Mar\1n.  Procis'l.  1865-66 

John  H.  Eaton ia34-36  David  S.  Walker 1866-68 

Richard  K.  Call 1836-39  HaiTison  Reed.l868-Dec.  31, "72 

Robert  R.  Reid 1839-41  O.  B.  Hart .  .Jan.  1873-Mar.  '74 

Richard  K.  Call 1841-44  M.  L.  Stearns 1874-77 

John  Branch 1*14-45  George  F.  Drew 1877-81 

I  Wm.  D.  Bloxham 1881-85 

STATE.  I  E.  A.  Perrv 188.5-89 

WiUiam  D.  Moseley  ..  1845-491 

Thomas  Brown 1849-53| 

James  E.  Broome 1853-571 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Florida  Keys,  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  off  the 
extremity  of  Fla.  They  are  based  upon  a  coral  reef  of  great 
extent  and  of  much  danger  to  marinei-s.  The  extreme  W. 
group  of  keys  is  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Beside  these,  the  W.  coast 
is  lined  with  keys  or  islets.  The  soil  of  some  is  productive  of 
tropical  fruits,  etc.  :  others  are  baiTcn.  Some  are  ridges  of 
silicious  sand,  but  most  are  masses  of  broken  coral,  shells, 
etc.  Some  are  dunes  of  sand,  held  in  place  by  a  creeping 
vine.  Sugar-loaf  Key  covers  some  50  sq.  m..  inclusive  of  its 
lagoons.  Salt  Key  and  others  have  lakes  of  intensely  salt 
water.  Key  West,  or  Thompsons  Island,  contains  the  city 
of  Key  West.  The  islands  are  healthful  except  during  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever.  They  are  the  resort  of  innumerable 
birds,  and  abound  in  rare  mollusks  and  fishes.  The  sponge- 
fishery  is  an  important  industry. 

Flor'iii  [It.  fiorino.  eitlier  from  Florence,  where  it  was 
first  coined,  or  "from  the  figure  of  a  lily  which  it  bore],  a 
Florentine  coin  first  struck  in  gold  in  1254.  Gold  and  silver 
coins  called  F..  and  of  various  values,  have  since  been  coin- 
ed in  many  countries.  At  present  the  Eng.  2-shilling  silver 
piece,  first  coined  in  1849,  bears  the  official  name  of  F.  It  is 
worth  48.6  cents  of  our  money. 

Florl'nus,  a  Rom.  presbyter  and  heresiarch  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  2d  century,  wlio  was  deposed  by  Eleutherius. 
His  heresy  was  a  form  of  Gnosticism,  essentially  the  same 
with  that 'taught  by  Valentinus. 

Flo'rus,  a  Rom.  historian,  of  the  circumstances  of  whose 
life  very  little  is  known,  and  whose  full  name  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  researches  of  Ctto  Jahn  and  Halm,  based 
upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the  best  existing  codex, 
give  the  name  as  Julius  Florus.  From  this  author  we  have 
a  concise  and  highly  rhetorically  written  hist,  of  the  Rom. 
people  ivom  King  Romulus  to  Augustus  Ca'sar.  In  the  ear- 
lier eds.  the  work  was  entitled  Epitome  Reniin  Romanaruin. 
and  was  divided  arbitrarily  into  4  books.  But  Jahn  and 
Halm  give  the  title  E/iitoina  de  fito  Licio  Bellorum  omnium 
Annorum  DCC.  libri  duo. 

Florus  (Drepaniisi.  a  GalloRom.  divine  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, a  deacon  at  Lvons,  the  opponent  of  Gotteschalk  and 
Scotus  Erigena  :  against  the  latter  he  wrote  Liber  de  Pre- 
de,ttinatioiit  :  author  also  of  extant  Lat.  hymns  and  other 
W(^rks.     1).  about  S60. 

FloKN  Silk  is  silk  which  has  been  broken  in  the  reeling. 
U  is  pressed,  carded,  and  spun  into  soft  coarse  yam.  whicli 
is  made  into  shawls  and  other  fabrics,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  cotton  or  wool. 

Flo'tow,  von  (FuiEDKicii  Ferdixasd  Adolph),  a  Ger. 

composer,  b.  at  Tentendorf,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Apr. 

27,  1812.     A  passion  for  music  diverted  him  from  the  diplo- 

I  matic  career  his  parents  had  marked  out ;  went  to  Paris  and 
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FLOUNDER-FLOUR. 


took  lessons  lu  composition  from  Reicha.  His  first  operas, 
produced  when  he  was  scarcely  18,  were  rejected  by  the 
theatrical  managers.  But  he  persevered,  and  in  18;i8  obtained 
great  success  by  his  L<  Xanfrage  de  la  Mecluae.  which  was 
performed  54  times  in  a  i<in}?'le  season  at  tiie  theatre  of  the 
Renaissance.  From  that  time  liis  operas  followed  in  easy 
succession  :  Le  Forestier,  L'eschnr  de  Canioena,  Ale^sandro 
Slmdeila,  L'ame  en  peine,  Albin,  Martha.  ZUda.  The  last  3, 
written  in  Ger.,  are  favorites  on  the  Ger.  stage  with  the 
lovers  of  light  opera.  Martha  is  popular  everywhere,  and  is 
better  known  in  Amer.  than  any  other  of  all  F.'s  works.  F., 
after  ]i\ing  several  yi-s.  in  Paris  and  a  short  time  in  his  na- 
tive place,  took  up  his  abode  in  Schwerin,  where  he  was 
supt.  of  the  court  theatre.  In  18(>4  was  made  corresponding 
member  of  tlie  Fr.  Inst.   D.  Jan.  1883.    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Floun'der,  a  name  vaguely  given  to  various  Pleuronec- 
tida;.  The  common  F.  of  the  E.  cities  is  Pgeiido-plexromcles 
Americanus.  and  has  a  small  mouth.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  another  common  species,  the  Ckcenopsetta  ocu- 
laris, with  a  large  mouth. 

Flour  [a  word  kindred  ro  .flower ;  i.e.  the  "flower  "or 
choicest  part  of  the  wheat].  When  dry  wheat  is  crushed, 
the  product  is  a  powder  mixed  with  scales,  known  as  whole 
meal.  The  process  of  sifting  or  bolting  separates  the  whole 
meal  into  2  portions,  known  as  F.  and  bran.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  the  outer  woody  portion  of  the  grain,  with  adher- 
ing portions  of  the  interior  ;  and  F.  is  the  name  given  to  the 
remainder.  With  refinements  in  the  art  of  making  bread, 
etc.,  came  a  demand  for  finer  F.  New  modes  of  miUing 
were  introduced,  and  the  product  was  separated  into  more 
numerous  grades. 

The  grain  of  wheat  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong 
spheroid.  If  this  grain  be  moistened  and  rubbed  with  a  dry 
rough  cloth,  there  will  be  detached  from  the  surface  2  outer 
coats,  composed  of  woody  fibre.  Within  there  is  a  thin 
coat,  also  composed  of  woody  fibre.  This  is  succeeded  by 
another  coat  of  exceeding  tenuity,  like  the  others  chiefly 
composed  of  woody  fibre.  Within  these  is  the  nutritious 
portion  of  the  grain.  There  is  first  a  framework  of  cells, 
filled  with  a  class  of  nitrogenous  bodies  of  albuminous  char- 
acter and  certain  mineral  salts,  of  which  the  chief  is  tlie 
phosphate  of  potassa  :  the  whole,  with  the  cell  framework, 
being  known  as  the  gluten  coat.  At  the  germ  end  of  the 
l)erry  are  certain  organic  forms,  constituting  the  embryo  of 
the  grain.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  interior  is  occupied 
by  a  framework  of  coarse,  open  cellular  tissue,  filled  with 
starch  grains,  containing  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents. The  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  constituents 
and  the  starch  are  indispensable  as  elements  of  food,  the 
starch  constituting  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grain. 
The  nitrogenous  constituents  or  the  albuminoid  bodies  con- 
stitute from  12  to  18  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphatic  salts  about 
2  per  cent.,  the  rest  being  mainly  woody  fibre. 

On  this  structural  peculiarity  of  the  grain  rests  the  founda- 
tion of  a  philosophical  system  of  milling.  The  larger  the 
percentage  of  the  interior  of  the  berry  in  F.,  the  less  must 
be  its  nutritive  value  ;  and  correspondingly,  the  larger  the 
percentage  of  the  gluten  coat  in  F.,  the  greater  its  nutritive 
value  ;  and  in  bran,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  adhering 
gluten  the  more  nearly  worthless  as  an  article  of  food  the 
bran  would  be.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wheat  is  to  be  found  absolutely  free  from  foreign 
ingredients  :  it  is  rarer  still  to  find  wheat  grains  uniformly 
filled  out  and  without  shrivelled  or  blasted  kernels.  Wheat 
is  sometimes  plump,  the  starch  of  the  interior  being  mealy. 
It  is  sometimes  sliglitly  shrunken,  hai'd  and  brittle  from  tlie 
surface  to  the  centre.  It  is  sometimes  shrivelled,  as  if  its 
growth  had  been  arrested. 

Purification  of  Commercial  n7/(>a/.— Two  principles  underlie 
most  of  the  devices  for  separating  the  light  grains  from  the 
heavy,  and  the  foreign  seeds,  grains,  and  otlier  impurities 
from  the  wheat.  The  one  is  the  process  of  sifting ;  the 
other,  that  of  exposing  a  thin  cascade  of  falling  grain  to  a 
current  of  air.  To  the.se  a  third  has  been  added,  that  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  taking  advantage  of  unecjual  specific  gravity 
and  unequal  extent  of  surface.  By  these  processes  it  is  now 
practicable  to  obtain  good  wheat  from  a  sample  of  spring 
wheat  of  which  not  more  than  ]4  is  fit  for  making  F.,  by  the 
comi)lete  separation  of  every  foreign  matter  from  the  sound, 
serviceable  wheat  grains. 

MiUi/ig.— The  trituration  of  wheat  is  now  almost  universal- 
ly accomplished  between  millstones.  These  are  2  short  cyl- 
inders of  hard  stone  placed  one  over  the  other,  having  the  2 
horizontal  surfaces  between  them  peculiarly  grooved  to  ful- 
fil the  office  which  they  are  expected  to  perform.  To  under- 
stand this  office  we  must  notice  a  property  of  gluten. 

Gluten.— U  a  handful  of  F.  be  moistened  with  water  and 
fashioned  into  dough,  and  then  kneaded  in  a  slender  stream 
of  falling  water,  the  starch  will  gradually  be  separated  from 
the  dough,  and  there  will  remain  at  length  pure  gluten.  On 
drying,  this  body  will  become  quite  hard  and  somewhat  brit- 
tle. On  subjecting  it  to  moderate  heat  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  dried  at  common  temperatures,  it  will  be  found 
to  lose  weight.  It  will  have  parted  wifli  water  of  hvdration. 
On  withdrawing  the  heat  the  gluten  will  reabsorb  this  water 
of  hydration  from  the  air  and  reeover  its  original  weight. 
In  the  same  manner  the  gluten  of  the  F.  subiected  to  heat 
will  part  with  its  water  of  hydration,  and  this' escape  of  wa- 
ter will  be  aeconipanied  more  or  less  with  the  rupture  of  the 
cells  in  whiili  the  gluten  is  encased.  The  openings  through 
which  the  iTioisture  has  escaped  will  permit  the  air  to  enter, 
and  with  it  more  or  less  the  germs  of  microscopic  vegeta- 
tion, which,  tiikiiig  root  in  the  gluten,  produce  the  well 
known  effect  described  in  the  term  r/u/.sty. 

It  is  desirable  that,  in  the  process  of  grinding,  the  wheaten 
meal  should  be  subjected  to  as  little  friction  with  the  mill- 
stones as  maybe,  or  within  its  narrow  limits,  successively  to 
interrupt  the  process  and  allow  the  materials  to  cool.  Tlie 
surfaces  of  the  millstones  present  a  series  of  grooves,  ob- 
lique in  some  instances  and  curvilinear  in  others.    Great  in- 


genuity has  been  displayed  in  the  conformation  and  arrange 
ment  of  the  grooves.  Among  the  best  results  that  have  been 
attained  in  this  direction  are  those  of  the  Istvan  steam-mills 
at  Debreczin  in  Hungary,  in  which  with  a  stone  54  inches  in 
diameter,  the  width  in  grinding  surface  from  the  peripheiy 
inward  is  only  9  inches.  This  gave  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  F., 
vrith  ao  per  cent,  of  bran  and  3  per  cent,  of  waste. 

IValg  MuM  of  Hungary.— As  one  of  the  results  of  the  study 
of  the  nature 'of  the  grain,  a  process  of  milling  has  been  per- 
fected in  which  the  millstones  are  replaced  by  pairs  of  small 
horizontal  steel  rollers,  the  surfaces  of  part  of  which  are 
traversed  by  .small,  sharp  grooves,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
rollers.  These  pairs  of  rollers  are  arranged  in  sets  of  3.  one 
above  the  other,  with  considerable  intervals  between,  so 
that  the  heat  produced  by  the  slight  crushing  will  be  coun- 
teracted as  the  product  passes  through  the  air  on  its  way 
from  one  pair  of  rollers  to  the  next.  These  pairs  of  rollers 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  crushing  effect  of  any  one  pair  is 
slight,  and  as  many  as  (5  or  7  sets,  making  from  18  to  21  pairs 
of  rollers,  are  necessary  to  produce  the  various  grades  of  F. 
At  intervals  the  products  of  the  several  sets  of  pairs  of  roll- 
ers are  subjected  to  processes  involving  bolts  and  cuiTeuts 
of  air  to  separate  the  F.-dust  and  the  bran  produced. 

Low  Milling.— \n  this  country  the  prevailing  process  is  that 
of  low  milling.  The  first  step,  after  the  removal  of  the  for- 
eign seeds  and  shrunken  berries  and  dirt,  is  to  pass  the  wheat 
through  a  smut-machine,  which,  beside  removing  any  smut 
or  dust,  largely  removes  the  outer  coat  of  the  beiry,  togeth- 
er with  the  brush  of  vegetable  hairs  at  one  end,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  germ  at  the  opposite  end.  It  is  then  ground, 
and  the  product  passed  tla-ough  the  bolting  cylinders  or 
.sieves,  which  separate  the  F.  from  the  middlings  and  coarser 
bran.  The  middlings  are  then  discharged  upon  a  slightly  in- 
clined sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  let 
the  whole  product  pass  through,  but  the  bran  is  kept  above 
by  a  current  of  air  sweeping  upward  through  the  sieve. 
These  fine  grits  or  "groats,"  are  in  some  mills  separately 
ground,  and  sold  l)y  themselves  as  an  extra  quality  of  F.  lii 
most  they  are  conducted  back  to  be  mixed  vsith  fresh  wheat, 
incorporated  with  the  gen.  product,  and  separated  with  the 
fine  F.  in  the  next  bolting. 

Judging  Flour. — The  excellence  of  F.  may  be  judged  in 
some  degree  by  its  shade  of  color,  and  by  the  elasticity  and 
tenacity  of  the  dough  which  it  yields  when  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  kneaded.  To  this  may  be  add- 
ed the  odor  which  the  dough  in  thin  layer  yields  when  sub- 
mitted for  a  brief  time  to  a  sharp  baking  temperature  of 
about  400°  F. 

Composition  of  Flmir.—lt  has  been  convenient  to  treat  of 
the  composition  of  wheat  as  including  the  outer  envelope, 
bran  ;  the  inner  envelope,  the  gluten  coat ;  and  the  mass  of 
the  interior,  the  starch  and  associated  albuminoids.  Proxi- 
mate phys.  analysis  and  detailed  chemical  analysis  have 
shovpn  a  much  greater  variety  than  would  be  indicated  by 
these  3.  The  outer  coats  contain,  beside  the  woody  fibre 
and  cellular  tissue  of  their  structure,  various  inorganic  sub- 
stances, including  silica.  The  gluten  coat  contains,  beside 
the  framework  of  cellular  tissue,  various  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, the  chief  of  which  is  gluten.  Beside  these  there  are 
contained  bibasic  phosphates,  of  potassa— the  most  abun- 
dant— then  magnesia  next ;  lime,  soda,  iron,  in  combination 
with  wiiich  the  nitrogenous  bodies  above  mentioned  seem 
more  or  less  to  play  the  part  of  bases  ;  and  in  addition  to 
these,  oil  and  sugar.  The  interior,  beside  the  open  cellular 
tissue  and  starch-gi'anules,  contains  albuminoid  bodies,  kin- 
dred with  those  of  the  gluten  coat,  and  in  some  gi'ain.s  in 
larger  proportion,  and  a  small  percentage  of  phosphates. 
The  embryo  contains,  beside  its  organic  texture,  the  nitrog- 
enous and  phosphatic  constituents  found  in  the  gluten  coat. 
Bread-Making.— When  starch  and  gluten  are  mingled  to- 
gether and  mixed  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  water,  the 
changes  which  the  nitrogenous  bodies  experience  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  starch,  and  that  is  also  converted  into  new 
substances.  At  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°  F.  the 
starch  is  converted  first  into  a  kind  of  dextrine,  then  into 
grape-sugar,  and  then  this  grape-sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  at  a  moi-e  elevated  temperature  butjTic  acid, 
succinic  acid,  hydrogen,  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  vola- 
tile products,  are  produced.  In  bread-making  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  susceptibility  to  fermentation  to  give 
to  the  moistened  F.  or  dough,  and  ultimately  to  the  loaf,  the 
quality  of  porosity  or  cellulan  structure.  There  are  2  prin. 
modes  of  effecting  fermentation— one  by  the  introduction 
of  the  purified  yeast-plant  (known  as  press-yeast),  and  the 
other  by  the  incorporation  with  fresh  F.  and  water  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fermenting  dough  of  a  pre\Ti)us  batch,  which  is 
of  course  filled  with  yeast-germs.  This  yeast-plant,  if  skil- 
fully manipulated,  yields  only  the  products  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation, but  where  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  old 
and  to  undergo  spontaneous  decay,  or  where  impure  from 
the  presence  of  germs  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  the 
bread  produced  taKes  on  the  offensive  qualities  of  the  yeast, 
and  instead  of  being  grateful  to  the  palate  and  uniformly 
porous,  may  be  offensive  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  heavj' 
or  sodden,  or  partially  filled  with  bubbles  of  irregular  and 
greatly  unequal  size,  producing  on  the  one  hand  great  cavi- 
ties, and  on  the  other  heavy  streaks  in  the  bread. 

Unfermerded  Bread.— Effort  was  made  long  since  to  con- 
vert "F.  into  porous  bread  without  the  aid  of  fermentation. 
As  the  porosity  was  due  solely  to  the  spontaneous  evolution 
of  the  gas  from  every  point  in  the  interior  of  the  dough,  it 
was  evident  that  it  need  not  be  produced  from  fermenta- 
tion. It  would  only  be  necessary  to  mix  a  finely  powdered 
alkaline  carbonate  with  the  F..  and  then  make  the  F.  into 
dough  by  incorporating  with  it  acidulated  water.  The  acid 
of  the  acidulated  water,  combining  with  the  alkali,  would 
set  the  carbonic  ncui  free,  winch,  taking  on  the  gaseous 
form  in  every  part  of  the  loaf,  would  make  it  porou«.  This 
principle  was  illustrated  early  in  the  use  of  sour  milk  as  the 
acidulated  solution.   In  place  of  the  sour  milk,  hydrochloric 
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acid  was  employed,  and  when  I'arbonate  «->f  soda  was  used  ! 
yielding  oommoii  salt  in  the  bread. 

StJr'-raiMiif/  Ffour.—U  was  obvious  that  if  an  acid  which  has 
a  solid  form,  hut  readily  soluble  in  water,  were  pulverized 
and  mixed  witli  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  proper  proportions 
to  yield  a  neutral  compound  of  the  acid  and  alkaU,  there 
woidd  be  practicable  yeast-powder.  The  substance  chosen 
for  this  purpose  was  tartaric  acid,  or  its  compound  with 
potassa.  cream-tartar.  This,  mingled  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  proper  proportions,  is  incorporated  with  the  F..  and 
the  mixture  constitutes  what  has  been  called  a  self-ralmug 
liour.  In  place  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  yields  no  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  F..  there  has  been  introduced  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  powder,  ^-ith  a  view 
to  restoring  the  phosphates  lost  \N-ith  the  bran  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  boltiuir.  [From  orirj.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  . 
by  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford.  M.  D.] 

Flour  ;naiiufacture,  >e^v  Process  of.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  wheat  is.  in  the 
old  flouring  process,  carried  off  as  ■"  middlings,""  chiefly  used 
for  feeding'  stock  and  for  distiUins.  A  plan  for  preventing 
this  waste,  introduced  from  Paris  in  IST'^  by  Mr.  Lacrois  of 
Faribault,  Mitm..  and  subsequently  much  improved  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Smith  and  others,  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  the  X.  W.  The  irrinding  is  done  at  a  relatively  low  speed 
of  the  stones,  and  the  F.  is  consequently  coai-ser  or  "higher "" 
than  ordinary.  Bolting-cloths  are  employed,  a  strong  blast 
of  air  passes  up  continuously  through  the  bolt  for  the  pre- 
vention of  clogging,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  bolt  is  acted 
upon  by  a  system  of  brushes.  There  are  several  processes,  - 
but  in  all  the  principle  is  essentially  the  same,  excepting 
that  ill  some  of  the  best  no  bru.shes  are  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing results  have  been  accomplished  :  y\)  the  amount  of  , 
F.  yielded  by  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  increased  more  than  8 
per  cent. ;  c^")  the  quality  of  the  F.  is  better  than  that  pre- 
viously made :  (3)  spring  wheat,  the  sort  most  abundantly 
produced,  is  becoming  the  highest  in  value,  since  the  new 
processes  are  failures  when  applied  to  winter  wheat. 

Floureus,  floo-ron'  (M.\rie  Jean  Pierrei,  b.  at  Maureil- 
han.  Fr..  Apr.  1.5,  1794,  became  M.  D.  1813:  admitted  to  the 
Acad,  of  Sciences  18:28.  prof,  of  comparative  auat.  1832,  per- 
petual sec.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  183:B,  and  member  of  the 
Fr.  Acad.  1840.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  Fr.  1846,  and  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  l8o9  ;  wrote  a  Course  of  Com- 
paratire  Phynolorjy.     D.  Dec.  6.  1867. 

Flow'er  \\.9LX.flos.floris  ;  Fr.jteur].  The  organs  of  fruc- 
tification of  a  phcenogamous  plant,  with  the  envelopes  <pr 
pecuUar  leaves  which  inclose  or  surround  them,  constitute 
the  F.  Yet  some  F.  are  destitute  of  all  envelopes  or  leaves. 
and  the  F.  most  prized  for  ornament,  such  as  full  "  double  "' 
roses  or  camellias,  consist  wholly  of  leaves.  The  latter  are 
botanically  monstrosities,  and  incapable  of  performing  their 
ofiice  of  propagation.  A  complete  F.  consists  of  its  essential 
organs  of  2  kinds,  male  and  female  ;  the  latter  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  former,  and  these  surrounded  by  2  floral 
envelopes,  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  The  outer  envelope  is  the  ca/y-c  or  F.-cup  (and  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  same  as  "  chalice  ""t.  for  the 
leaves  which  compose  it  are  often  consolidated  more  or  less 
into  a  cup.  These  calyx -leaves  when  separate  are  named 
sepa/s.  The  calyx  is  more  commonly  green  and  leaf-like, 
but  by  no  means  always  so.  The  inner  floral  envelope, 
whether  in  form  of  a  cup  or  of  separate  leaves,  is  the  corolla, 
and  its  separate  leaves  or  pieces  are  called  petals.  The 
corolla  is  usually  the  attractive  part  of  a  F.,  the  texture 
delicate,  and  the  color  some  other  than  that  of  the  herbage. 

The  organs  next  within  the  corolla  are  the  stamens,  the 
male  or  fertilizing  organs.    The  essential  part  of  a  stamen 
is  the  anther,  a  case  usually  of  2  cells  or  compartments  con- 
taining pollen,  a  powdery  substance  consisting  of  minute 
grains.    The  anther  is  commonly  borne  on  a  stalk-like  sup- 
port, the  filament.    In  the  centre  are  the  female  or  seed- 
bearing  organs,  one  or  more— the  pistils.    A  pistil  consists 
of  2  essential  parts— viz.  the  ocary  (iu  Lat.  ovarium),  which 
contains  ovules,  destined  to   become    seed.s ;    this   is    sur-  ' 
mounted  by  a  stigma,  which  is  a  knob,  line,  or  other  sur- 
face receptive  of  the  pollen,  which  falls  upon  or  is  iu  some 
way  conveyed  to  it,  and  which  serves  to  fertilize  the  ovules,  , 
~o  that  an  embryo  Ls  formed  and  they  become  seeds.    (See 
I'HYSioLOGY,  Vegetable.)     In  most   F.  the   stigma  is  ele-  | 
>  Hted  above  the  ovary  upon  a  column  often  resembling  the  : 
li  lament  of  a  stamen  ;  this  is  called  the  style.  I 

A  name  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  envelopes  of 
a  F.  taken  together  is  the  'perianth.  A  technical  name  for 
the  stamens  of  a  F.,  taken  together,  is  androicium  ;  for  the 
pistils,  taken  together,  ffynachim.  The  axis  of  the  F.,  the 
apex  of  the  F. -stalk  out  of  which  all  the  organs  grow,  is  the 
receptacle  or  torus.  Tlie  idea  of  the  F.,  morphologicaUv.  is 
that  the  receptacle  is  axis  or  stem,  and  that  the  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  respectively  answer  to  leaves, 
more  or  le.ss  transformed  and  adapted  to  special  functions. 
(For  details,  see  Botany.)  Asa  Gray. 

Flow-er  (William  Hekry).  F.  R.  S..  Eng.  surgeon,  b.  at 
stratford-on-Avon  Nov.  :30,18:J1,  ed.  at  University  Coll.,  Lond.. 
and  at  Middlesex  Hospital :  entered  the  armv  as  assistant 
-urgeon  in  Apr.  18.54,  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  as.sist- 
ant  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anat.  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  in  1861  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Roval 
Coll.  of  Surgeons :  since  1860  he  has  been  Hunteriaii  prof."  of 
comparative  anat.  and  physiology.  Wrote  An  Introduction 
to  the  OsleijI.iKiy  of  tht-  Mammalia. 

Flowers,  Artificial.  Flowers  and  leaves  of  painted 
hnen  have  been  found  in  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  the  Egvp- 
tians  also  invented  F.  of  horn  sha\ings  stained  in  various 
coloi-s.  During  the  Middle  Ages  thev  were  much  used,  be- 
uig  generally  made  of  paper,  satin,  "silk,  metal,  and  wax. 
But  in  1728  Seguin  began  the  manufacture  in  Paris,  emplov- 
mg  parchment  for  the  F.  and  bristles  of  the  %vild-boar  for 
the  stems.  iYom  this  time  the  manufacture  mcreased  in  Fr.  i 
It  is  only  of  late  that  Eng.  F.-making  has  rivalled  the  Fr.  ' 


manufacture.  The  prin.  tools  used  by  artificial  florists  are 
stamj)s,  by  means  of  wliich  leaves  and  petals  are  cut  out 
very  rapidly.  Gofferinfj-irons  of  different  kinds,  the  com- 
monest beiiig  a  ball  of  polished  iron.  fa.stened  to  a  handle, 
are  used  to  IkjIIow  the  petals.  Moulds  called  veiners  are  em- 
ployed to  vein  the  leaves.  Burnishers  nf  glass  or  agate  give 
the  petals  the  polished  appearance  of  real  F.  Many  other 
tools  exist,  but  of  late  years  their  use  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  florist"s  fingers  are  found  better  than  any  mechanical 
appliance.    The  best  F.  are  painted  by  hand. 

Flowers,  Colors  of.  Although  the  coloring  princi- 
ples contained  in  many  of  the  most  impf>rtant  vegetable 
dyestuffs  have  been  Isolated  and  their  composition  and  chem- 
ical relations  clearly  established,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  produced  aitificlally.  the  C.  of  F.  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, thus  far  resisted'  all  attempts  at  isolation.  The  C. 
of  F.  often  change  spontaneously  during  the  life  of  the  F. 
The  F.  of  Myosotis  rer-sicolor  open  with  a  yellow  tint,  but  soon 
change  to  blue.  Cheiranthus  mutaf/ili^  opens  yellow,  then 
changes  to  orange,  red.  and  finally  to  purple.  Garden  phlox 
Is  blue  in  the  early  morning  and  pink  In  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Hibiscus  rariabilis.  which  is  white  in  the  morning.  Is 
pink  at  noon  and  bright  red  toward  night.  The  petals  of 
the  purple  or  violet  dahlia  are  reddened  by  acids,  the  purple 
being  restored  by  alkalies,  but  changed  to  green  by  an  excess 
of  alkali ;  a  red  "rose  is  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  but  the 
color  is  restored  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Many  flowers  con- 
tain more  than  one  coloring-matter.  The  petals  of  the  saf- 
flower  yield  a  yeUow  color  to  water  and  a  red  principle  to 
alkalies.  The  oi"ange-colored  Tropjadum  mojus  j-ield  a  pur- 
ple coloring-matter  to  boiling  water,  becoming  yellow ;  boil- 
ing alcohol  then  extracts  a  pui-ple  substance.  The  blue  and 
red  pigments  of  F.  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  while  the 
yellow  matters  are  often  resinous,  and  dissolve  only  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  They  are  generally  verj-  fugitive,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  value  ui  dyeing.  The  term  cyanin  Is  applied 
now  to  the  blue  coloring-matter  of  F.  It  is  a  blue  amorphous 
body,  soluble  m  water  and  In  alcohol.  It  is  decolorized  by 
reducing  agents,  as  sulphurous  acid,  but  regains  its  color 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  colored  red  by  acids,  green 
by  alkalies.  These  reactions  render  cyanm  useful  for  the 
preparation  of  test-papers.  Some  red  F..  as  varieties  of  the 
aloe,  contain  a  red  principle  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  not  changed  by  adds  or 
alkalies.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Floy  (James),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  20. 18)6 :  studied 
in  Columbia  Coll.,  and  afterward  in  Lond. :  became  a  preach- 
er in  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1833  ;  preached  m  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
New  Haven,  etc. :  wrote  and  edited  several  works,  and 
sei-ved  on  the  "" committee  on  versions"  of  the  Amer.  Bible 
Societv.    D.  Oct.  14,  1863. 

Floyd  (JoHNi.  b.  in  Beaufort.  S.  C.  Oct.  3. 1769.  moved  to 
Ga.  1791 :  was  brig.-gen.  of  the  Ga.  mUitia  Aug.  1813  to  Mar. 
1814  :  commanded  m  2  battles  against  the  Indians  :  was  often 
In  the  State  legislature,  ^f.  C.  In  1827-29,  and  maj.-gen.  of 
the  State  militia.    D.  June  24,  1839. 

Floyd  (JoHNi,  b.  In  Jefferson  co.,  Va..  was  many  yrs.  la 
the  Va.  legislature  :  was  M.  C.  from  that  State  from  1817  to 
1829.  and  gov.  of  Va.  1830-»4.    D.  Aug.  16.  1837. 

Floyd  iJoHN  Buchanan',  b.  in  Va.  1805.  grad.  at  S.  C. 
CoU.  1826 :  studied  and  practised  law ;  M.  C.  from  Va.  1847- 
49,  gov.  of  Va.  1850-53.  He  was  made  sec.  of  war  by  Pres. 
Buchanan  Mar.  18.57 ;  used  his  power  in  dispersing  the  V.  S.  A. 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  In  transferring  arms  and 
ammunition  to  S.  arsenals.  On  the  secession  of  S.  C.  he 
became  a  sjTnpathizer  with  the  secession  movement,  and 
upon  the  Pres.  refusing  to  withdraw  the  t*.  S.  forces  from 
Charleston  harbijr.  resigned  his  oflice.  Was  indicted  as  being 
privj-  to  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  from  the  dept.  of  the  in- 
terior, but  was  never  brought  to  tiial.  Was  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  in  the  Conf  ed.  army,  and  commanded  In  1861  In  W.  Va. : 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Ky.,  and  at  Ft.  Donelson 
commanded  a  brigade,  being  senior  officer,  but  abdicated 
his  command  and  withdrew  the  night  previous  to  the  surren- 
der.    D.  Aug.  26.  186:3. 

Floyd  (Gen.  William),  b.  in  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I.,  Dec.  17. 
1734,  was  in  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-83.  and  signed  the 
Dec.  of  Ind. :  was  again  in  Cong.  1789-91 :  was  a  presidential 
elector  1800. 1804, 1820.  and  was  a  prominent  State  legislator. 
He  served  activelv  ui  the  Revolution.    D.  Aug.  4.  1821. 

Flndd  (Robert I.  M.  D.  (Hobtrtus  de  Fluctibus).  '"the 
Searcher."  an  Eng.  alchemist,  b.  at  Bearstead,  Kent.  1574: 
entered  St.  John's  CoU.,  Ox.,  1591,  studied  5  yrs.  on  the  Conti- 
nent, took  his  med.  degree  at  Ox.  1605.  He  was  a  famous 
phys.  and  the  author  of  numerous  obscure  Lat.  works,  theo- 
sophlcal.  philosophical,  and  mathematical.  His  doctrine 
was  a  refined  dualism.    D.  Sept.  8,  1637. 

Flu'eutsand  Flux'ions  [Lat../f«o,  to  "floW].  In  the 
Newtonian  analysis,  n  fluent  is  the  same  as  a  function  in  the 
modern  calculus,  and  the  fluxion  is  the  same  as  its  differen- 
tial. The  conception  of  F.  and  F.  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  motion.  According  to  this  %iew  a  cur\-e  is  supposed  to 
be  generated  by  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  a  given  line,"  and  at  the  same  time  ha"\"mg  a  transverse 
motion  which  varies  according  to  a  fixed  law  :  the  part  of 
the  curve  which  has  been  generated  up  to  a  given  time  is 
the  fluent,  and  the  part  generated  in  the  succeeding  instant 
of  time  is  the  fluxion.  (For  a  fuller  article  on  F.  and  F..  see 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.i  W.  G.  Peck. 

Flue,  von  der  (NikolausX  Saint,  b.  at  the  estate  of 
FluehH.  Unterwalden.  Switz..  Mar.  21,  1417:  became  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  and  for  19  yrs.  was  state  councillor  and 
judge.  In  1467  he  left  his  children  and  went  to  live  among 
the  Alps,  a  hermit,  bareheaded  and  barefooted  :  and  we  are 
told  that  for  20  yrs.  he  ate  only  the  eucharistic  bread.  In 
1477  he  began  to  preach  in  his  little  chapel,  and  in  1481  he 
visited  the  Diet  at  Stanz  and  prevented  the  breaking  up  of 
the  confederation.    D.  Mar.  21,  1487.  canonized  U)69. 

Flii'gel  (GisTAV  Lebrecht*,  Ger.  Orientalist,  b.  at  Baut- 
zen Feb.  18.  1802,  ed.  at  Leipsic,  became  the  pupil  in  1837  of 
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Von  Hammer  at  Vienna.  The  Arabic  A-nthology  of  77iaallbi 
(fugitive  poetry),  pxib.  in  1829,  led  to  his  appointment  on  a 
scientific  mission  by  the  Aus.  govt.  :  for  3  yrs.  he  travelled 
in  Hungary.  Styria."  parts  of  Ger..  and  in  Fr.  Became  prof, 
in  the  Coll  of  Meissen  in  1833;  resigned  18.50.  In  1835-.54  his 
Lat.  translation  of  T/ie  Enojclojya'ctic  and  Biographic  Diet,  of 
Hadsr/ii-O/ia/fa.  with  commentary,  was  pub.  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lond.  Oriental  Society.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  edited  Ar.,  Tur.,  and  Per.  MSS.     D.  July  5,  1870. 

Fliigel  (JoHANN  Gottfried),  b.  at  Barby  on  the  Elbe.  1.5 
m.  from  Magdeburg,  Nov.  22,  1788.  In  18:58  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Leipsic.  Is  best  known  by  his  Co?nj)lete  Eng.- 
Oer.  and  Ger.-Eng.  Did.,  in  last  ed.  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son.  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel.    D.  June  34,  18.5.5. 

Flii'ld  [Lat.  J!>iidiis,  from  .fliiere,  to  "flow  "'I,  a  body 
whose  particles  move  over  each  other  without  sensible  re- 
sistance, yielding  to  the  slightest  pressure.  Such  bodies 
under  the  influence  of  natural  forces  assume  forms  of  static 
equilibrium.  Such  forms  will  be  chani;fin)y  the  action  of 
any  new  force,  but  will  be  immediately  restored  when  the 
disturbing  force  is  withdrawn.  F.  are  of  2  classes,  liquid 
and  aeriform.  The  property  which  distinctively  character- 
izes aeriform  F.  or  gases  is  that  they  are  perfectly  elastic  : 
whence  it  follows  that,  temperature  remaining  constant, 
their  vol.  is  always  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  This  law  is  subject  to  a  practical  qualifica- 
tion, in  regard  to  which  see  Gas,  ^\'ith  diminished  pressure, 
therefore,  they  tend  to  expand  indefinitely  :  but  as  expan- 
si(m  is  accompanied  by  depression  of  temperature,  the 
process  may  be  naturally  arrested  by  the  condensation  of 
the  body  to  the  liquid  state.  This  is  what  happens  with 
the  aeriform  bodies  called  vajwrs,  which  differ  fi'om  perma- 
nent gases  only  in  being  condensable  at  temperatures  natu- 
rally occurring.  Liquids  are  but  slightly  reduced  in  bulk  by 
pressure— to  common  observation  not  at  all.  A  liquid  in- 
troduced into  a  vessel  having  a  capacity  greater  than  its 
bulk  occujiies  but  a  part  of  the  vessel ;  whereas  the  smallest 
portion  of  any  permanent  gas  fills  the  containing  vessel  en- 
tirely, however  large  it  may  be.  Liquids  are  sometimes 
called  non-elastic  fluids,  and  sometimes  denxe  fluids.  The 
terms  are  convenient,  but  neither  of  them  is  severely  cor- 
rect. When  elastic  F.  are  spoken  of,  aeriform  bodies  are 
always  intended.  Some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  re- 
strict the  term  liquid  to  such  dense  fluids  as  have  the  prop- 
erty of  wetting  the  solid  bodies  immersed  in  them.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  oil  are  examples  of  this  kind  ;  mercury  is  an 
example  of  the  other.  But  such  distinctions  will  not  hold 
universally.  Water  will  not  wet  a  cliarred  cork  :  mercury 
will  readily  wet  gold  or  silver  or  lead  or  zinc,  though  it  will 
not  wet  platinum,  iron,  glass,  statue,  wood,  nor  organic  or 
mineral  substances  generally.  F.  A.  P.  Baknard. 

Fliiid'ity,  the  condition  of  matter  in  which  its  mole- 
cules glide  upon  each  other  without  sensible  resistance  from 
cohesion.  Though  the  term  fluid  is  apjilied  to  bodies  both 
liquid  and  gaseous,  the  word  fluiditij  in  its  ( ndinary  sense  is 
understood  of  liquids  only.  Brande  distinguishes  the  state 
of  F.  as  one  in  which  bodies  are  capable  of  forming  drops. 

Fluke- Worm,  a  name  applied  to  various  Trematoda. 
The  disease  called  "  rot  "  in  sheep  is  caused  Ijy  the  presence 
of  flukes  in  the  biliary  passages. 

Flume,  Tlie,  in  the  Franconia  Mts.,  and  in  the  town 
of  Lincoln,  (irafton  co.,  N.  H.,  is  a  cleft  between  2  walls  of 
rock  through  which  flows  a  small  stream.  This  stream, 
just  below,  falls  over  (iOO  ft.  down  The  Cascade.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  resorts  of  the  White  Mt.  region. 

Fluoliy'drie  (or  Hydrofluor'ie)  Aeid.  The  agw- 
ous  arid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
metallic  fluorides,  fluor  spar  or  cryolite  being  generally  em- 
ployed, the  operation  being  conducted  in  leaden  or  platinum 
A'essels,  as  the  acid  rapidly  corrodes  glass  and  porcelain. 
The  acid  distils  over,  on  the  application  of  heat,  as  a  gas 
holding  a  certain  proportion  of  water  ;  it  is  condensed  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water  placed  in  the  receiver,  and 
must  be  preserved  in  bottles  of  lead,  platinum,  or  gutta- 
percha. The  concentrated  aqueous  acid  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  sp.  gr.  1.0(5;  on  dilution  its  density  increases  to  1.15. 
The  strong  solution  gives  off  fumes  wliich  are  very  caustic 
and  irritating,  and  the  liqtnd  its(>!f  is  extreiiiely  corrosive. 
On  the  skin  it  i)r(iilui-es  painful  ulcers,  difficult  to  heal.  It 
dissolves  metals  readily,  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen- 
even  copper,  silver,  and  the  elements  silicon,  boron,  zirco- 
nium, titanium,  and  tantalum,  but  not  gold.  Ignited  sili- 
con and  titanium  require  for  their  solution  a  mixture  of 
hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids.  Silica  and  the  silicates  (glass, 
porcelain,  etc.)  are  energetically  attacked  by  this  acid. 
Silica  dissolves  to  a  clear  solution  with  elevation  of  temper- 
ature, forming  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  With  silicates  it  forms 
silicofluorides.  Placed  upon  glass,  heat  is  evolved,  fumes 
are  given  off,  and  a  roughened  spot  is  produced.  This  ac- 
tion upon  glass  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  acids. 

f  V,s.— The  aqueous  acid  is  extensively  used  for  etching 
glass,  designs  being  produced  by  first  tracing  them  in  a 
coating  of  wax  or  varnish  previously  applied  to  the  surface. 
Lines  erdied  by  the  vapor  of  the  acid  are  opaque  ;  by  the 
liquid,  transparent.  For  etching  with  vapor  a  leaden  box 
is  employed  containing  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  waxed  plate  is  jilaced  over  it,  waxed  side  down, 
and  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The 
acid  is  very  useful  in  the  laboratory  for  decomposing  sili- 
cates for  analysis.    (See  Fluorine.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Fiuorescine.    See  Phthalic  .\cid. 

Flu'orliie,  a  non-metallie  element  belonging  to  the 
group  of  halogens  wliicli  includes  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  fluor  spar,  which  is  a  fluor- 
ide of  calcium;  in  cryolite  (fluoride  of  aluminium  and  so- 
dium), topaz,  mica,  amphibole,  chondrodite,  tourmaUne, 
apatite,  and  numerous  other  minerals.  It  is  very  generally 
diffused,  occurring  in  all  rocks  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
ahso  found  in  almost  all  waters  in  minute  quantities  ;  in 
plants,  especially  in.  grasses  and  Equisetacea? ;  and  in  ani- 


mals in  the  bones,  teeth,  brain  {Horsford),  blood,  urine, 
milk,  etc.  The  name  fluorine  is  derived  from  fluor  spar, 
from  flno,  to  '"  flow,"  because  this  mineral  has  long  been 
used  as  a  flux.  From  the  nature  of  tlie  compounds  of  F.  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  gas.  to  possess  color  like  chlorine, 
atomic  weight  19,  equivalence  1,  molecular  weight  'iS.  mo- 
lecular vol.  2,  density  19  (H  =  1),  1.31  (air=l).  One  Htre 
weighs  1.7  grammes. 

Compounds  of  F.  with  hydrogen,  boron,  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  nearly  all  the  metals  have  been  described, 
but  none  are  known  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  liromine.  or 
iodine.  Solid  fluorides  have  lio  metallic  lustre  ;  most  of 
them  fuse  readily ;  when  dry  they  are  not  decomposed  bv 
heat,  though  many  of  them  are  volatile  without  decompo- 
sition. The  fluorides  of  hydrogen,  ammcmium,  tin,  and 
silver  are  readily,  the  fluorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
iron  sparingly  soluble  in  water  ;  most  of  the  other  fluorides 
are  insoluble  in  water.  Some  fluorides  are  gases.  F.  mani- 
fests a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  fluorides,  some  of 
which,  containing  hydrogen,  possess  acid  properties.  (See 
Fluohtdru-  Acid.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Flnor'otj'pe,  a  photograph  taken  upon  paper  treated 
with  a  compound  containing  fluoride  of  sodium  or  some 
other  equivalent  fluoride.  This  process  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  18-14.     (See  Photografhv.) 

Flu'or  Spar,  Flu'or,  or  Flu'orite  [from  fluo,  '•  I 
flow,"  in  allusion  to  its  use  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions], a  mineral  composed  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  It  crys- 
taUizes  in  the  monometric  system  (in  cubes,  octahedra,  etc. ), 
and  has  a  perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  Its  hardness  is  4, 
and  its  specific  gravity  3.18.  It  occurs  frequently  very  per- 
fectly crystallized,  anci  of  beatitiful  and  bright  colors  ;  pul- 
verized, it  becomes  below  a  red  heat  brilliantly  phosphores- 
cent. It  is  sometimes  carved  into  ornaments,  and  is  used 
in  the  arts  as  a  source  of  hydrofluuric  acid  for  etching,  and, 
as  above  stated,  as  a  flux.  Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Fluosllic'lc  (Hydrofluosilic'io  or  Sllieofluor'io) 
Acid.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
fluoride  of  silicon.  According  to  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Du 
Motay  and  others  have  simplified  the  manufacture  of  this 
acid  to  a  degree  which  will  extend  its  use  to  many  impor- 
tant industries.  A  mixture  of  fluoi'  spar,  alumina,  silica, 
and  carbon  is  made  into  bricks  and  melted  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. Fluoride  of  silicon  is  evolved,  and  a  fusible  slag  is 
from  time  to  time  drawn  from  the  furnace.  The  gas  is  con- 
ducted through  a  series  of  5  wooden  chambers,  containing 
inclined  shelves  of  glass  which  are  moistened  by  a  spray  of 
water.  Silica  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  chambers, 
and  the  acid  solution  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and 
may  thus  be  concentrated  to  between  5°  and  10"  B.  (1.0:i4  to 
1.070),  equivalent  to  from  4  to  8)^^  per  cent,  of  acid.  The 
acid  thus  prepared  costs  about  4  times  the  price  of  its 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid 
is  a  sour,  fuming  liquid,  which  can  be  evaporated  in  plati- 
num vessels  without  leaving  a  residue.  It  does  not  attack 
glass  except  when  evaporated  in  it,  when  fluoride  of  silicon 
is  first  given  off,  leaving  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes 
the  glass.  Chloride  of  barium  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
in  solutions  of  the  acid  ;  chloride  of  potassium,  a  transpar- 
ent gelatinous  precipitate.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
acid,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is 
decomposed,  with  the  precipitation  of  silica,  while  the  rest 
is  changed  to  the  ammonium  salt.  A  similar  decomposition 
occurs  whenever  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  a  base.  In  the 
laboratory  the  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  barium  and 
potassium.  In  the  arts  it  is  suggested  as  an  agent  for  re- 
moving potassa  from  sugar  and  syrups  in  sugar-refining, 
especially  when  beet-sugar  is  employed,  which  contains 
much  potassa,  which  interferes  with  the  operations  of  re- 
finmg.  It  may  also  be  used  for  making  chloric  acid  from 
chlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  the  agent  for 
preparing  useful  salts  from  the  chloride  of  potassium, 
found  at  Stassfurt.  The  acid,  being  added  to  a  solution  of 
this  salt,  precipitates  siHco-fluoride  of  potassium,  setting 
free  hydrochloric  acid.  This  salt  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  borax,  and  in  place  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  making 
flint  glass.  It  is  sold  in  FY.  at  10  cents  a  pound.  It  can  be 
converted  into  caustic  potassa  by  first  heating  in  retorts, 
when  fluoride  of  silicon  is  driven  off.  to  be  again  converted 
into  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  fluoride  of  potassium  re- 
mains behind.  This  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  lime  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  forming  caustic  or  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium and  fluoride  of  calcium,  to  be  used  again.  Thus,  the 
acid  becomes  a  mere  agent,  to  be  used  again  and  again  to 
extract  potassa  from  native  chloride.        C.  F.  Chandler. 

Flnsli'liig,  R,.  R.  June,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  L.  I.  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  7  m.  from  New  York.  It 
has  several  insts.  of  learning.  Gardening,  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, and  fruit-raising  are  leading  pursuits.  Pop.  1870,  622:3  : 
1880.  mdA  (estimated). 

Flux  [h-AX.  fliio.  to  "flow"],  a  substance  or  mixture  used 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  bodies.  Limestone  is  the  usual  F. 
for  ores  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace ;  it  unites  with  the 
alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore.  forminjg  a  fusible  slag.  Tc  > 
flux-silica  and  silicates,  alkaline  or  basic  F.  are  selected,  as 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa.  litharge,  lime,  or  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  fluor  spar  is  very  effective.  For  lime,  alumina,  oxi<le 
of  iron,  etc.,  acid  F.  are  selected,  as  borax,  silica,  glass,  ete. 
Nitre  and  litharge  are  both  oxidizing  agents  and  F.,  while 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  reducing  agent  as  well  as  a  F.  :  it 
frees  metals,  such  as  lead,  from  sulpliur  and  from  oxygen. 
ir/»7f  F.  isa  mixture  of  carbonate,  nitrite,  and  nitrate  nf 
potassa,  prepared  by  projec^ting  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
nitre  and  argol  or  crude  cream  of  tartar  into  a  hot  crucible 
in  successive  small  portions.  It  is  an  oxidizing  F.  Block  F. 
is  prepared  of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  white  F.,  but  the  quantity  of  argol  employed  is  double 
that  of  the  nitre.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Fluxions.     See  Fi.fents  and  FurxioNS. 

Fly,  a  name  applied  to  many  insects,  mostly  Diptera,  of 
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the  families  Muscida?  and  CEstridiP.  The  common  house-F. 
u'/".-r(j  cior/iestica)  is  uuivei-sally  prevalent.  F..  thoU]a:h  often 
a  serious  annoyance,  ai-e  exti-eniely  useful  as  scavengei-s 
and  preventei-s  of  disease. 

Fly-Catfliers,  a  name  applied  at  first  to  birds  of  the 
ffenus  .Miisi-Ucijxi.  now  sriven  to  a  large  number  of  Amer. 
birds,  none  of  which  are  of  that  genus,  and  which  have  the 
habit  of  Iving  in  wait  until  insects  come  near  them,  when 
thev  dart  upon  them  with  wonderful  quickness. 

Fly'lns,  the  motion  of  a  li\ing  animal  through  the  air 
when  propelled  bv  its  ovn\  wings.  In  vertebrates  it  is 
effected  bv  various  expansions  from  the  anterior  members  : 
most  bird's  and  all  the  bats  possess,  and  the  pterodactyl 
reptiles  once  possessed,  the  power  of  flight.  It  is  probable 
that  flving  fishes  also  have  a  limited  power  of  true  flight, 
the  pectoral  fins  serving  as  wings.  :Most  insects  also  have 
the  power  of  F..  but  their  wings  are  not  homologous  with 
those  of  vertebrates. 

Flyiiis;,  Artificial.  This  term  is  applied  to  aerosta- 
tion bv  d^^lanlical  airencies,  either  with  or  without  balloons 
to  pro\idi?  ascensive  power.  The  first  requisite  of  a  fljing- 
machineis  tliat  it  shall  overcome  tlie  force  of  giavity ;  the 
second,  that  in  moving  more  or  less  horizontally  it  shall  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  capable  of 
guidance  as  to  the  ilirectiuu  of  its  flight.    The  fii-st  authentic 


Bi.-siiier'3  Fiyiiig-Maeliine. 
account  of  a  fl\ing-machine  that  operated  at  all  is  that  of  one 
Besnier,  a  locksmith  of  Sable,  Fr.  His  apparatus  comprised 
4  rectangular  wings  arranged  in  pairs  at  opposite  ends  of  2 
rods  passing  over  the  shoulders,  the  rear  extremities  of  the 
rods  being  connected  by  cords  to  the  ankles  of  the  wearer, 
to  enable  the  legs  to  assist  the  arms  in  giving  a  \ibratorj 
movement  to  the  rods,  and  consequently  to  the  wings.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.    About  a  century 


.laoS  Dc-t;eii's  FIving-McK-hine. 

and  a  quarter  later  one  Jacob  Degen,  a  prisoner  at  Vienna, 
constructed  an  apparatus  ha\ing  2  umbrella-like  wings  of 
largearea  worked  by  manual  power.  With  this  machine  he 
rose  to  a  height  of  50  ft.,  as  measured  by  a  cord  attached  to 
prevent  escape  and  held  by  the  jailer. 

In  1815  >[essi-s.  Pauly  and  Egg  secured  the  first  Brit. 
patent  for  an  aerial  machine.  In  this  a  balloon  of  fish-  or 
bird-like  form  was  to  have  "wings  or  fins"  and  a  '"tail," 
which  were  to  be  of  sUk  stretched  upon  whalebone  strips 


"  Two-Propeller  "  Flying-Machine, 
fastened  to  operating  staves.    In  1840  Closes  Poole  suggested 
propellers  for  moNiug  "  vessels  floating  in  the  air."    Two 
yrs.  later  William  Henson  brought  forward  a  scheme  for 
A.  P.,  wiiich  attracted  much  attention.    The  apparatus  was 


to  carry  "lettei"s.  goods,  and  passengers."  It  comprised  a 
horizontal  plane  composed  of  wire  and  hollow  wooden  bai"s. 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  tras.sed  girder  and  covered 
with  silk.  This  plane  was  furnished  with  propellers  driven 
by  a  steam-engine.  A  tail  capable  of  being  brought  to  any 
desired  angle  to  the  hoiizontal  was  arranged  "  so  that  when 
the  power  acts  to  propel  the  machine,  by  inclining  the  tail 
upward  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air  will  cause  the  ma- 
chine to  rise,  and  when  the  tail  is  reversed  the  machine  is 
propelled  downward,  and  passes  through  a  plane  more  or 
less  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  the  inclination  of  the  tail  is 
greater  or  le.ss."  The  machine  was  to  be  guided  laterally  by  a 
vertical  rudder.  Five  yrs.  later  2  propellei-s.  arranged  tf> 
work  in  opposite  directions  at  the  front  and  stem  of  an 
aerial  carriage,  were  proposed  by  Von  Hecke.     In  18(39  Mr. 


Kaufmaiin's  Bird-Machine. 
Joseph  F.  Kaufmann,  an  engineer  of  Glasgow,  projected  a 
bird-machine  worked  by  steam-power,  with  wings  giving 
120  strokes  per  minute,  and  a  pendent  weight  designed  to 
keep  the  machine  in  equUibrio  when  elevated  in  the  air. 
Lateral  guidance  was  to  be  had  by  means  of  a  flat  rudder 
answering  to  the  tail  of  a  bird. 

The  first  projector  of  flying-machines  of  any  note  in  the 
U.  S.  was  Etifus  Porter.    His  apparatus  comprised  a  cigar- 


Rufus  Porter's  Aeroport. 
shaped  balloon,  with  a  car  or  saloon  suspended  underneath, 
the  car  carrving  the  motive-power  for  propelling  the  whole. 
The  balloon  was  22  ft.  in  length  and  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was 
made  of  fine  oiled  silk  stretched  upon  an  internal  skeleton 
or  frame  consisting  of  12  rods  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  joined  at  their  ends  to  form  the  pointed  extremities  of 
the  balloon.  The  saloon.  3  ft.  below  the  balloon,  was  sus- 
pended therefrom  by  cords,  and  was  7  ft.  long.  10  inches  in 
diameter,  furnished  with  a  row  of  miniatm-e  windows  in 


>" 


Marriof  s  Avitor. 
each  side,  and,  except  that  it  was  square  in  its  cross-section, 
conformed  on  a  smaller  scale  to  the  shape  of  the  balloon. 
The  machine  was  pronded  w  ith  a  pair  of  screw-propellers, 
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Flyinf;-Dragon  :  Draco  volans. 


and  with  "a  four-leaved  rudder ;"  in  other  words,  one  hav- 
ing its  cross-section  tluis,  +.  Tliis  model  rapidly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  hall  in  wliich  it  was  tested  ;  it  was  publicly 
tried  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  New  York  city,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  rotuiidk  11  times.  The  inventor 
built  what  would  have  been  a  full  working  machine  had  it 
ever  been  completed.  But  it  failed,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  leakage  of  the  hydrogen  to  an  extent  that 
wholly  destroyed  the  lifting  power  of  the  lialluon. 

In  1869  Porter's  cigar  balloon,  with  certain  additions,  was 
revived  at  Shell  Mound  Lake,  Cal.,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Marriot, 
who  termed  it  the  "  Avitor."  The  balloon  had  a  length  nf 
37  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  8,  and,  like  that  of  Porter,  tapered 
to  points  at  the  ends.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  longitudinal 
frame  of  wooden  strips  firmly  wired  together,  the  frame  be- 
ing attached  in  position  by  bands  and  straps.  This  frame 
was  provided  at  its  forward  half  with  2  laterally  projecting 
wings,  and  at  the  rear  was  furnished  with  the  4-leaved  rud- 
der, and  at  the  sides  by  2  propellers  operated  by  a  small 
steam-engine.  This  apparatus  worked  well  iu  a  still  atmos- 
phere, but  failed  in  brisk  winds. 

The  available  data  on  A.-F.  are  scant.  The  Brit,  patent- 
office  has  pub.  in  pamphlet  form  brief  extracts  of  Eng.  pat- 
ents, prior  to  1806,  relating  to  aeronautics.  The  Lond.  me- 
chanical journals  reported  with  considerable  fulness  the 
proceedings  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  during  its  existence, 
and  the  U.  S.  patent-office  reports  will  be  found  to  show 
some  curious  devices.  (See  M.  Guiture  Lambert,  De  la  lo- 
comotion ?necanigue  dans  fair  et  dans  Veau.)  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  C'ljc,  by  Prop.  James  A.  VVuitney,  LL.B.] 

Flying-Dragon,  a  name  of  small,  inoffensive  E.  I.  liz- 
ards of  the  genus  Draco  (D. 
Jimbriatus,  volans,  etc.),  re- 
markable for  an  expansion 
of  the  skin  on  each  side, 
which  sustains  the  animal 
like  a  i)araelnite. 

Flying  FI^li,  a  term 
apphed  to  various  fishes  that  ^^ 
are  enabled,  by  means  of  j^ 
very  enlarged  and  elongat- 
ed pectoral  fins,  to  support 
themselves  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  air,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Exoccetinae. 
These  constitute  a  sub-fami- 
ly of  the  family  Exoccetidae, 
characterized  by  their  short 
jaws,  elongated  pectorals 
with  all  the  rays  connected, 
and  enlarged  lower  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin.  Nearly  50  species  are  known  :  they  are 
chiefly  inhabs.  of  the  tropical  seas,  but  a  few  visit  the  tem- 
perate ones.    They  are  said  to  have  flown  nearly  14  m- 

Flying  Fox,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Galeopi- 
tMcus,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  fox-bats,  or  bats 
of  the  family  Pteropodidte. 

Flying  Plialan'ger,  a  name  given  to  marsupials  of 
Australasia,  somewhat  resembling  the  flying  squirrels  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits.  The  species  are  rather  numerous.  The 
largest,  the  Petaurus  flavivenler,  is  80  inches  long,  and  its  tail 
measures  18  inches ;  the  smallest,  Acrobates  pygmceus,  is  2 
inclies  long,  and  its  tail  is  of  the  same  length.  One  of  the 
most  l)eautitul  of  these  creatures  is  the  Petaurus  ariel. 

Flyiiig-Kobin,  a  name  applied  to  species  of  Dactylop- 
teriis,  ov  Trujlldix,  remark- 
able for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  pectoral  fins. 
They  have  2  spines  behind 
the  head,  detached  from 
the  first  dorsal  fin,  the  fore- 
most of  which  is  much 
elongated.  The  I),  volitans 
occurs  on  coast  of  \].  S. 

FlyingSquitl,  a  name 
given  to  CeiiiialcjiMids  of 
genus  Omnids/rfjilies. 

Flying  Squir'rel,  a 
name  for  Sciuridie,  of  the 
genera  Pteromys  and  Sciu- 
ropterus,  characterized  by  a  hairy  expansion  of  the  skin  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  limbs. 

Fo,  the  Chi.  Booddha,  often  confounded  with  Fo-Hi 
(Fuh-hi),  with  whom,  however,  he  has  nothing  in  common. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Buddha,  of  which  word  it  is  a 
very  corrupt  form. 

Fo'cus  LLat.  a  "  fireplace  "],  a  point  at  which  rays  of 
light  meet,  after  deviation  by  a  lens  or  mirror.  In  conic 
sections,  a  F.  is  a  point  on  the  prin.  axis  through  which  the 
double  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  parameter.  The  elhpse  and 
the  hyperbola  have  each  3  foci,  but  the  paraliola  has  only 
1— i.  e.  at  a  finite  distance.  Rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
one  F.  of  a  conic  section,  after  V)eing  reflected  at  the  ciu-ve, 
have  directions  that  pass  through  the  other  F.  :  this  princi- 
ple holds  true  for  the  parabola,  if  we  regard  it  as  having  a 
second  F.  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  a  lens  or  mirror  the 
point  through  which  the  rays  pass  before  deviation  is  caUed 
a  radiant,  and  the  point  through  w-hich  they  pass  after  de- 
viation is  the  focus:  these  points  are  reciprocal—?,  e.  if  the 
F.  is  made  the  radiant,  the  radiant  becomes  the  F. 

Fog,  A  fog  has  properly  been  defined  as  a  cloud  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of 
tlie  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  into  liquid  particles  of  extreme 
minuteness.  The  suspension  of  the  cloud  is  due  to  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  the  globules,  and  also  perhaps  slightly  in 
the  daytime  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them.  The  rising  of  a  F.  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  evidently  due  to  the  latter  cause,  when  the  source 
of  vapor  is  cut  off.  A  F'.  is  produced  when  a  gentle  current 
of  warm  air  surcharged  with  moisture  passes  over  a  colder 
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surface.  A  F.,  however,  is  not  produced  in  absolutely  still 
air  even  when  resting  on  a  colder  surface.  In  order  to  this 
effect  it  is  necessary  that  2  strata  of  air  be  mingled  with 
each  other,  one  of  which,  being  the  colder,  precipitates  on 
itself,  as  it  were,  the  particles  of  invisible  vapor  of  the  other. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  dew,  in  which  atmospheric  vapor 
is  eondensetl  into  water  without  i)roducing  F. 

The  E.  coast  of  the  r.  S.  is  especially  suViject  to  F.,  the 
cause  of  which  will  be  readily  seen  when  we  consider  the 
relative  position  of  the  currents  on  the  W.  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  First,  a  cold  polar  current  coming  out  of 
Baffin's  Bay  is  thiT)wn  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  later- 
ally against  the  coast  of  N.  Amer.  from  Labrador  to  Cape 
Ilatteras,  where  it  passes  under  the  Gulf  Stream.  Ct)ntigu- 
ous  to  but  outside  of  this  current,  and  moving  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  is  the  great  Gulf  Stream,  an  immense  body  of 
warm  water,  which  throughout  its  whole  course  across  the 
Atlantic  heats  and  saturates  with  vapor  the  air  immediately 
over  it.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  whenever  the  wind  is 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  l)low  this  warm  and  saturated  air 
across  the  cold  surface  of  the  polar  current,  mingling  the 
heated  and  moist  air  with  the  colder  stratum,  a  F.  must  be 
the  result.  F.  are  also  produced  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Amer.  when  the  wind  from  the  exterior  ocean  passes  across 
the  coast  current  which  comes  from  the  N.  The  production 
of  F.  is  in  this  case  more  complex,  since  the  coast  current  is 
in  fact  the  E.  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific. 
The  N.  part  of  this  cuiTcnt  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
ocean,  while  in  its  S.  portion  its  temperature  is  less  than 
that  of  the  water  through  which  it  is  passing.  On  the  same 
principle  F.  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
their  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  cold  and  warm  currents  of  the  ocean.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.] 

Fogg  (George  Gilman),  LL.D.,  ed.  and  Senator,  b.  at 
Meredith,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1813,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  18.39 ; 
practised  law  at  Gilmantou,  N.  H.,  in  1842,  and  was  in  the 
State  legislature  in  1846.  From  1846  to  1861  edited  the  In- 
dependent Democrat  at  Concord,  N.  H.  ;  in  1846  was  sec.  of 
state  of  N.  H.  ;  from  1861  to  1865  IT.  S.  minister  to  Switz., 
and  in  1866-67  U.  S.  Senator.     D.  Oct.  12,  1881. 

Fog-Signals.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  F.-S.  are  indispensable  aids 
to  navigation.  Along  the  E.  coast  of  the  U.  S.  fogs  prevail 
almost  continuously  at  certain  periods  of  the  yr.  ;  and  as  the 
shore  is  exceedingly  precipitous,  the  sounding-line  caimot 
be  used  with  any  certainty,  and  therefore  F.-S.  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  For  the  production  of  sound  for  this  purpose 
bells,  gongs,  whistles,  trumpets,  and  sirenes  have  been  used 
by  the  light-house  board  of  the  LT.  S.  Bells,  even  of  a  large 
size,  give  too  feeble  a  sound  to  be  distinguished  across  the 
breakers  at  a  sufficient  distance  or  in  opposition  to  the  wind  ; 
they  are  only  used  when  a  signal  is  required  to  give  warning 
of  danger  at  a  short  distatice  at  intermediate  positions. 
They  are  rung  by  a  weight  wound  up  at  intervals,  the  de- 
scent of  which  is  regulated  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum 
with  clock  escapement.  Gongs  in  reality  give  an  impulse  of 
too  feeble  a  character  to  be  heard  under  all  circumstances 
at  a  distance. 

The  mechanisms  w'hich  have  been  foinid  to  produce  sound 
of  the  greatest  penetrating  power  are  those  which  depend 
upon  the  principle  of  resonance,  such  as  the  organ-pipe,  the 
trumpet,  and  the  whistle,  in  which  the  air  itself  becomes  the 
sounding  body,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  conduction  of  the 
sound.  Of  this  character  is  the  ordinary  locomotive  whistle, 
in  which  the  vibration  is  produced  by  a  thin  sheet  of  air 
striking  against  the  edge  of  a  resounding  cavity  called  the 
bell.  The  next  powerful  instrument  used  is  that  called  the 
i-eed  or  Daboll  trumpet,  actuated  by  air  condensed  in  a  res- 
ervoir l)y  means  of  an  Ericsson  caloric  (or  heated-air)  engine. 
In  tliis  instrument  the  trumpet  itself  is  the  resounding  cavity, 
and  the  reed  by  its  vibration  produces  the  requisite  motion 
of  the  air.  In  order  to  the  best  effect,  sound  from  these  2 
parts  must  be  in  unison,  and  for  this  purpose  means  should 
be  provided  for  gradually  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  trumpet.  With  a  given  stiffness  of  the  reed 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  cannot  exceed  a  given 
intensity,  since  beyond  this  the  reed  cannot  recoil,  and  the 
orifice  remains  closed.  A  pressure  of  from  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch  is  the  maximum  employed. 
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Explanation.— a,  steam  drum,  with  1  hole  on  front  face  ;  6,  revolving 
plate,  perforated  with  8  holes  and  supported  on  the  shaft  c ;  d,  a 
pulley,  to  which  rapid  motion  is  given  by  a  band  and  driving-wheel ; 
e,  resonator  or  trumpet. 

Another  instrument,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  yet  em- 
ployed, is  the  sirene  trumpet.  The  part  of  this  which  gives 
the  impulse  to  the  air  producing  the  sound  consists  of  a  flat 
drum,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  short 
axis,  one  head  of  which  is  perforated  with  an  orifice,  which 
admits  the  steam  from  a  pipe  connected  with  a  locomotive- 
boiler.  The  other  head  of  the  drum  is  perforated  wth  8 
holes,  before  which,  and  almost  in  contact  with  this  head, 
is  a  revohing  disk  also  perforated  with  8  holes.  At  each 
revolution  of  the  disk  8  holes  are  alternately  opened  and 
shut,  allowing  egress  to  as  many  impulses  of  steam,  which 
in  turn  ijroduce  a  violent  agitation  of  the  air,  giving  rise  to 
a  most  powerful  sound,  reinforced  by  the  resonance  of  a 
trumpet  of  suitable  length.  The  disk  is  made  to  revolve  at 
the  required  velocity  by  a  small  engine  attached  to  the  boiler, 
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the  motion  bein  j:  transmitted  by  a  band  over  pulleys  of  proper 
size.  The  sound  from  this  instrument  ean  be  distinctly 
heard  in  still  air  in  dense  fotr  fmm  -iO  to  30  m.    To  test  the 


penetrating  ix>\ver  .>t  st.iuuls  an  iiistrunic-nt  has  been  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  a  horn,  of  which  the  month  is  about 
9  inches  in  diameter  and  the  axis  about  4  ft.  in  length.  The 
smaller  part  of  this  horn  is  gradually  bent  at  right  angles,  so 
that  when  the  mouth  is  held  vertically  the  opening  at  the 

..glass  tube 

I diaphragm 

covered 
\A/Uh  sand. 


smaller  end  is  horizontal.  Across  this  smaller  end  is  stretched 
a  delicate  membrane  on  which  fine  sand  is  strewn.  When 
the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  horizontally,  and  the 
mouth  is  directed  toward  a  soundmg  instrument,  the  sand, 
protected  from  the  wind  by  a  cylinder  of  glass,  is  observed 
to  be  agitated.  The  instrument  is  then  carried  off  from  the 
source  of  sound  until  the  sand  ceases  to  be  moved.  The 
measured  distance  at  which  the  agitation  ceases  is  taken  as 
the  relative  penetrating  power  of  the  sound  under  examina- 
tion as  compared  with  the  standard  instrument,  such  as  a 
reed  horn  or  a  bell. 

In  experimentin"-  with  sounds  of  such  powerful  magnitude 
as  those  produced  by  the  instruments  we  have  described, 
certain  peculiarities  are  observed  which  escape  detection  in 
ordinarj'  acoustic  investigations  with  sounds  of  inferior 
power.  The  first  to  which  we  call  attention  is  that  of  the 
great  divergence  of  powerful  sounds.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  reflection  of  sound 
and  that  of  light— that  sound,  like  light,  may  be  concen- 
trated and  directed  in  parallel  lines  by  concave  reflection  ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  true  only  to  a  liniited  extent,  and  per- 
haps for  more  feeble  sounds,  since'  we  have  found  that  al- 
though the  sonorous  ray  from  a  parabolic  reflector,  in  the 
focus  of  which  a  powerful  steam-whistle  is  sounded,  is  more 
powerful  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  reflector  than  in 
any  other  at  a  comparatively  short  distance— for  example. 
a  mile  or  so — yet  when  the  distance  is  increased  to  4  or  5  m. 
the  effect  of  the  reflector  is  almost  entirely  lost,  and  the 
sound  in  the  line  of  the  axis  may  be  heard  apparently  with 
the  same  intensity  behind  as  before  the  reflector.  Another 
set  of  phenomena  are  those  which  result  from  the  effect  of 
the  wind.  It  is  a  fact  of  daily  observation  that  sounds  are 
heard  farther  with  the  wind  than  against  it.  To  understand 
this,  let  us  recall  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  sound  consists  of  a 
series  of  waves  the  length  of  the  crests  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Now,  although  the 
wind  may  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  absolute  velocity 
of  these  waves,  it  may  materially  affect  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  sound.  To 
render  this  plain,  let  us  suppose  the  beam  of  sound  to  be 
represented  by  a  series  of  parallel  rods  which  in  still  air  are 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Let  us  next  suppose  a  wind 
blowing  against  the  sound  :  the  stratum  of  this  wind  next 
the  earth  will  he  the  most  retarded,  on  account  of  friction 
and  other  resistance  :  the  one  next  above  less  retarded ; 
and  so  on  toward  the  upper  stratum,  which  -will  have  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  effect  of  a  mo\ing  river  of  air  of  this 
character  will  be  to  cause  the  perpendicular  rods  represent- 
ing the  waves  of  sound  to  lean,  as  it  were,  backward,  and 
the  sound  itself  to  take  a  direction  upward,  passing  far 
above  the  ear  of  an  auditor  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  a  distance  to  the  windward  of  the  origin  of  the 
sound.  An  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  by  a  wind  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  :  the  upper  part  of  the  rods  or 
waves  will  be  inchned  downward,  and  the  sound,  which  in 
stiU  air  would  pass  above  the  ear  of  the  observer,  would  in 
this  case  be  thrown  down  upon  it. 

That  a  sudden  change  in  the  condition  of  the  air  by  its 
saturation  with  moisture  will  have  some  effect  in  the  prop- 
agation of  feeble  sounds,  is  evident  from  both  experiment 
and  analogy ;  but  this  cause  is  entirely  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  we  have  described,  since  they  are  exhibited 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  hygrometrical  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  Beside  this,  the  fact  that  they 
depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  sound  with  reference  to 
the  wind  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  the  result  of 
the  latter.  [Frotii  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Hexrt,  LL.D.] 

Fo-m  {Fu/t-/ii),  a  half-mythical  character  in  Chi.  hist.,  b. 
in  Shen-Si,  became  emp..  or  rather  king,  and  reigned  b.  c. 
2952.  He  introduced  social  order,  music,  writing,  and  mar- 
riage, and  established  a  kind  of  mystii-  religion,  which  su- 
perseded to  a  great  extent  the  anc.  star-worship.  He  was 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Ti/i- King.  the.  most  venerable  of 
the  Chi.  classics  still  extant,  but  written  mostly  in  a  charac- 
ter now  unreadable,  although  its  teachings  are  known  from 
commentaries.     Since  F.  H.  and  his  family  were  said  to  have 


been  miraculously  saved  from  a  flood,  some  have  considered 
him  the  Chi.  Nuah,  but  the  flood  was  not  improbably  an  over- 
flowing of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

Foil  [Lat.  fo/i  urn,  "leaf],  thin  sheets  of  metal  (gold- 
foil,  tin-foil,  etc.)  thicker  than  the  leaf-metal  of  commerce, 
Gold-F.  is  obtained  by  beating.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  dentists. 
Tln-F.  is  obtained  by  rolling  the  metal  or  by  shavmg  a  thin 
layer  from  a  block  of  tin  in  a  machine,  which  cuts  off  the  F., 
rolls  and  stretches  it  at  the  same  time.  Pure  tin-F.  is  of 
great  use  in  chem.  and  the  arts.  F.  of  copper  and  other 
I  metals  are  used  for  the  backing  of  gems  by  the  lapidary. 
i  Fo'ley  (John  Henrt>.  R.  A.,  sculptor,  b.  in  Dublin  May 
24.  1818.  When  F.  was  13  yrs.  old  he  entered  as  a  student  in 
the  Dublin  Royal  Society:  in  18-S4  went  to  Lond.,  and  en- 
tered the  Royal  Acad,  as  a  student.  He  exhibited  in  1839 
his  Death  of  Abel  and  Irinocence  :  Ino  and  Bacchus,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Ellesmere,  made  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  In  18.56  F.  produced  his  bronze  equestrian 
portrait-statue  of  Lord  Hardinge  for  Calcutta.  This  is 
counted  his  finest  work.  He  made  the  statue  of  the  prince- 
consort  for  the  national  memorial  in  Hyde  Park  at  the 
personal  request  of  the  queen,  and  also  the  group  of  Agia 
for  the  same  monument.  F.'s  latest  work  was  a  statue  in 
bronze  of  the  Confed.  gen.  Stonewall  Jack.son,  a  commission 
from  the  State  of  S.  C.    D.  Aug.  27.  18T4. 

Folger,  fol'jer  (Charles  J.  i.  LL.D..  b.  in  Mass.  Apr.  16, 
1818.  grad.  at  Hobart  Coll..  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1836:  admitted  to 
the  bar  1839  ;  judge  of  Ontario  court  of  common  pleas  1844, 
and  also  master  and  examiner  in  chancery :  co.  judge  1851-55, 
X.  Y.  State  Senator  1861-69,  assistant  L'.  S.  treas.  at  New  York 
1869  :  elected  associate  judge  of  X.  Y.  court  of  appeals  1871, 
chief-judge  Xov.  2,  1880 :  U.  S.  sec.  of  treas.  188l-?y4.  Nomi- 
nated by  Republican  convention  Sept.  20.  1882,  for  gov.  of 
N.  Y.,  but  was  not  elected.     D.  Sept.  4,  1884. 

Folkes  (Martin),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Westminster, 
Eng.,  Oct,  29,  1690,  studied  at  Saumur  and  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  in  1741  pres.  of  the  Royal  Society ;  pub.  val- 
uable papers  on  antiquities,  astron.,  etc.    D.  June  26,  1754. 

Folk-lore,  a  word  recently  introduced  into  the  Eng. 
from  the  Ger.  to  indicate  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
gained  from  a  scientific  study  of  popular  traditions  and 
tales.  The  Brothers  Grimm  in  their  Kindtr  und  Hammarchen 
may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  study,  and  since  the 
publication  of  that  work  many  others  have  been  collecting 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  stories  which  have  been  orally 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  These  stories 
have  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  unlettered  men  and  women 
among  different  nations  all  over  the  earth.  The  tales  thus 
gathered  have  been  carefully  compared  with  each  other, 
analyzed,  and  ti-aced  back  to  "their  oldest  forms.  Many  new 
and  important  facts  have  been  discovered  in  these  old 
wives"  fables  concerning  the  literary  character  of  our  an- 
cestors, their  household  utensils,  habits  of  life,  sports,  wor- 
ship, moral  qualities,  superstitions,  and  ideas  of  another 
world.  The  study  has  also  been  of  great  service  to  the 
ethnologist,  the  historian,  and  the  philologist,  in  showing 
popular  affinities,  giving  information  about  early  migra- 
tions, and  unfolding  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  Gers.  have  done  more  than  any  others  in  developing 
this  new  science.  (See  Kinder  und  Huu^mdrchen,  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm  ;  Deutsche  Myltiologie,  by  Jacob  Gremm  : 
Die  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  und  des  Gottertranks,  by  Adalb. 
KuHN :  Xoi-ddeutxhe  Sagen,  Marchen,  und  Gebrduche.  by 
KuHX  and  Schwartz  :  Campbeli/s  Tales  of  the  IV.  Highlands, 
Dasests  Popular  Tides  from  the  Xorse,  etc.)  \From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.  by  Pres.  L.  C.  Seelte.] 

Fol'leu  (Charles  Theodore  Christian),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 
a  writer,  reformer,  and  liberal  preacher,  b.  at  Romrod,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept.  4,  1796,  was  ed.  at  Giesseu,  where 
there  were  many  schools  of  learning,  preparatory  to  the 
univ.  Sharing  the  Ger.  enthusia.^m  of  1814.  the  youth  joined 
the  army  that  resisted  Nap.  The  campaign  ended,  he  re- 
turned to  Giessen  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  soon  became 
known  as  a  leader  among  the  ardent  patriots  as  well  as  the 
diligent  students  of  the  univ.  For  a  short  time  (1836-37)  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Fii-st  Unit.  ch.  in  New  York,  following 
Rev.  Wm.  Ware.  His  freedom  of  speech  about  slavery  cut 
short  his  ministry  there,  and  in  18:J9  he  accepted  a  call  to 
E.  Lexington,  ilass.,  where  he  had  hardly  established  him- 
self when  he  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Lexington,  which  was 
burned  on  L.  I.  Sound  Jan.  13.  1840.      O.  B.  Frothingham. 

FoUeii  (Eliza  Lee',  wife  of  Dr.  Follen.  daughter  of 
Samuel  Cabot,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  15.  1787.  She,  like  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  married  in  1S2S,  was  an  earnest  abolitionist 
from  first  to  last,  and  a  diligent  writer.  Her  writings  are 
mainly  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  Intended  for  the 
moral"  instruction  of  the  young.  Her  little  books  for  children 
are  deservedly  popular  for  their  purity  and  practical  wis- 
dom. Her  Stkctions from  Finilon.  Wtll-sfitnt  Hours,  JlarrUd 
Life,  exerted  wholesome  influence  in  their  time.  The  memoir 
of  her  husband  was  from  her  pen.  The  Child's  Friend  was 
under  her  editorship  from  1843  to  1850.    D.  Jan.  26,  1860. 

Fol'let  (David  Lyman ),  a  lawjer,  b.  July  17,  1836,  at 
•Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  ed.  at  Cazenovia  Sem. :  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1*58.  and  settled  at  Nor\sich.  In  1867  was  appointed 
assessor  of  internal  revenue,  in  1874  elected  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  N.  Y.  State. 

Forsoni  (George),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Kennebunk,  Me..  May 
23.  ia>2,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1822,  and  studied  law.  In  1837 
removed  to  New  York  and  became  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Societv.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  senate  lW4-4g,  charge  d'ajfaires  to  the  Netherlands 
ia50-.>4 :  was  pres.  of  Amer.  Ethnological  Society,  and  pro- 
duced several  historical  monographs.    D.  Mar.  27,  1869. 

Folsoin  (Joseph  L.),  b.  in  N.  H.  in  1810  :  graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf.  July  1, 
1840  :  served  in  Cal.  during  the  war  with  Mex.  He  was  iden- 
tified with  the  earlv  histors-  and  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Folsom  City,  on  tlie  Amer.  River,  near  where  gold 
was  discovered,  is  named  in  his  honor.    D.  July  19,  1855. 
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Folsoiii  (Nathaniei.K  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1726;  com- 
manded a  company  at  Ft.  Edward  1755,  and  a  regiment  of 
militia  before  the  Kevolution  ;  as  brijj.-Ken.  of  tbe  N.  H. 
forces  served  in  the  siejre  of  Boston  until  July  1775 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-75  and  1777-80  ;  coun- 
cillor in  1778,  and  pres.  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
const,  of  N.  H.  in  178;i.     D.  May  at>,  1790. 

IKolsoiu  (Nath.\niel  S.mith),  b.  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H., 
^lar.  12,  1806.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1828  and  at  Andover 
Tiieological  l^em.  in  1831;  was  missionary  in  Ga.  1831-32; 
prof,  in  Lane  Sem.  and  in  Western  Reserve  Coll.  1833-36 ; 
pastor  of  tlie  Congl.  ch.  at  Francestown,  N.  H.,  1836-38,  of  a 
ch.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1838-40,  of  a  Unit.  ch.  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  1840-47;  edited  the  Chr.  Reqister  1847-49,  and  was 
prof,  of  lit.  and  biblical  iiiterin'etation  at  Meadville  Coll., 
Pa.,  1849-61.  Author  of  an  address  on  temperance  and  an 
Interprtiation  of  the  Prophcishu  of  Jhtiiiel. 

Fol'well  (William  Watts),  b.  Feb.  14,  1833,  at  Romulus, 
.Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  grad.  at  Hobart  Coll.  1857;  became  ad- 
junct prof,  of  math,  in  Hobart  Coll. ;  in  1860  and  1861  studied 
philology  in  Berlin;  in  Jan.  1862  was  comniissioned  first 
lieut.  in  "the  U.  S.  Engineers,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major 
<if  engineers  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieut. -col.  V .  S.  volun- 
teers ;  became  in  1869  prof,  of  math,  in  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gam- 
bier,  O.,  and  iu  same  yr.  pres.  of  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Fonda,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Fond  dii  liacj  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Fond  du 
Lac  CO.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  mouth  of  Fond  du 
Lac  River,  148  ni.  from  Chicago  and  65  from  Green  Bay. 
Water  is  supplied  from  about  1000  artesian  wells,  the  min- 
eral iiroiieities  of  which  have  rendered  the  place  famous. 
Pop.  1H70.  10,764;  1880,  13,094.    . 

Foii.<«ic'<-a,  da  (Peduo),  D.  D.,  "the  Portuguese  Aris- 
totle." b.  at  (cistizada  in  1.528;  becamea  Jesuit  in  1548;  held 
professorships  at  Coimbra  and  Evora;  resided  at  Rome 
1572-79  ;  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  InstUullones  Dia- 
lecficce,  and  a  treatise  on  foreknowledge  and  free-will.  D. 
Nov.  4,  1599. 

Fontalnebleau,  a  town  of  Fr.,  .35  m.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Its 
palace,  built  in  the  12th  century  and  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished in  each  succeeding  century,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  Fr.  The  forest  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which  is  wholly  laid  out  as  a  landscape-garden,  comprises 
64  sq.  m.     Pop.  12,483. 

Fonta'na  (Domenico),  an  It.  arch,  and  engineer,  b.  1543, 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  transportation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  to  the  square  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  in  1.586.  It 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  Caligula's  time.  He  finished 
the  cupola  of  .St.  Peter's  basUica,  completed  palace  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  planned  the  Vatican  Library.    D.  1607. 

Fontenelle,  de  (Bernard  de  Bovier),  Fr.  author,  b.  at 
Rouen  Feb.  11,  16.57  ;  admitted  to  the  lY.  Acad.  1691,  and  to 
the  Acad,  of  Sciences  li)97,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  sec. 
from  1699  to  1741.  He  prepared  eulogies  on  about  70  mem- 
bers of  the  Fr.  Acad,  of  Sciences ;  wrote  Dialogues  of  Ihe 
Dead,  a  Hist,  of  Oracles,  and  other  works.    D.  Jan'.  9,  17.57. 

Fonteiioy',  a  v.  of  Belgium.  Here  was  fought.  May  11, 
1745,  a  battle  between  the  Fr.  under  Marshal  Saxe  and  the 
allied  Eng.,  Dut.,  and  Aus.  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  which  the  Fr.  won  a  great  victory. 

Fontevraiilt,  fon-teh-vro',  a  town  of  Fr.,  in  the  dept.  of 
Maine-et-Loire.  In  its  ch.  are  the  tombs  of  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.  of  Eng.  This  ch.,  now  a  prison,  is  nearly  all  that 
remains  of  the  anc.  abbey  of  F.,  once  the  mother-house  of 
the  monastic  order  of  F.,  founded  1100,  and  broken  up  at 
the  first  Revolution. 

Foo-CUow,  popularly  called  Hok-CIiin,  cap.  of  the 
Chi.  prov.  of  Fo-Kien,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Fo- 
Kien  and  Che-Kiang,  the  seat  of  several  high  civil  and  po- 
litical authorities,  stands  on  the  river  Min,  35  m.  frt)m  its 
mouth.  Pop.  600,000.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  which  rise  in  terraces  and  are  con- 
nected by  stone  bridges  ;  it  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
surrounded  with  an  old  wall  30  ft.  high,  12  ft.  thick,  and  sur- 
mounted with  high  towers.  Its  gen.  aspect  is  most  striking ; 
the  broad  river  is  entirely  covered  with  floating  houses  and 
innumerable  junks,  and  stretches  through  the  valley  like  a 
boisterous  market-street,  while  on  both  sides  the  town  rises 
like  an  amphitheatre.  The  town  itself  is  dirty,  and  makes 
a  poor  impression  on  account  of  its  miserable  buildings, 
though  its  streets  are  lined  with  shops  crowded  with  goods 
and  stirring  with  traffic.  The  most  remarkable  institution 
of  F.-C.  is  its  arsenal,  a  perfectly  modern  establishment. 
But  its  greatest  importance  is  derived  from  its  tea-trade, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  open  to  foreign 
commerce.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Capt. 
August  Niemann.] 

Food,  a  substance  which  supports  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  body— one  by  which  the  body  may  five,  act, 
and  grow.  With  want  of  F.  there  is  a  natural  subsidence  of 
vital  action,  accompanied  by  craving  for  F.  and  appetite  or 
reUsh  for  it,  while  after  F.  has  been  eaten  the  action  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  is  increased,  heat  is  gener- 
ated, appetite  is  arrested,  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  is  felt, 
while  a  glow  of  warmth  pervades  the  whole  bodv.  Hence 
F.  must  be  identical  with  the  elements  of  our  bodies,  or  be 
capable  of  transformation  into  them.  It  mu.st  also  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  infant  as  well  as  those  of  man 
at  all  ages  and  in  various  conditions  of  season,  climate, 
modes  of  life,  and  exertion.  Its  nature  must  be  such  that 
it  can  be  digested  within  the  usual  period,  lest  the  body 
starve  while  F.  is  within  it ;  but  this  is  commonly  assisted 
by  the  process  of  cooking,  which  by  softening  the  F.  short- 
ens the  term  subsequently  required  for  digestion. 

I.  Solid  Foods.  —  A.  Mineral  Food.  —  Tlie  bones,  nearly 
every  soft  tissue,  and  the  blood  require  mineral  matters 
combined  with  acids,  and  F.  supply  them  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportion :  Common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is 
found  in  water  and  in  many  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
but  it  is  usual  to  eat  from  M  to  J^  an  ounce  daily  with  our 


F.  Potash  is  supplied  by  lemons,  oranges,  grapes,  pine- 
apples, strawberries,  mulberries,  tamarinds,  apples,  and 
nearly  all  fruits,  as  well  as  by  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cab- 
bages, cucumbers,  artichokes,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and 
nearly  all  garden  vegetables.  Sulphur  is  contained  in  al- 
bumen (as  the  white  of  eggs),  fibrine.  and  caseine  in  propor- 
tions of  S}4  to  7  parts  in  1000.  Iron  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  most  vegetable  F.,  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cucumbers, 
peas,  cabbages,  and  mustard,  and  into  many  animal  sub- 
stances, as  milk  and  flesh.  Alumina  exists  in  carrots,  and 
silica,  or  flint,  in  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  and  numerous 
vegetable  structures.  Phosphorus,  when  combined  with  a 
base,  as  Ume,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  etc.,  is  found  in  near- 
ly all  vegetable  and  animal  F. 

B.  Vegetable  Foods.  — The  lowest  classes  of  vegetables 
which  supply  man  with  F.  are  the  lichens,  fungi,  mosses, 
and  sea- weeds.  Mushrooms  iFungi)  constitute  a  large  class 
of  vegetables,  many  of  which  have  most  attractive  colors, 
and  not  a  few  very  repellent  odors.  There  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  edible  qualities,  some  asserting 
that  nearly  every  kind  may  be  eaten,  while  others  allow  but 
one  or  two  kinds,  and  particularly  the  common  edible 
mushroom  of  small  .size. 

Siircaknt  VcgetaUe.^.— This  very  large  class  of  F.  is  eaten 
chiefly  for  their  juices  and  starch,  and  are  prized  according 
to  the  abundance  of  tho.se  elements  and  their  flavor.  The 
potato  (.vo/</ //////(  tiibi  rosinii)  occupies  the  first  place  in  tem- 
perate climates,  on  accoiiiit  of  the  large  quantity  of  starch 
and  potash  whicli  it  contains,  and  its  agreeable  flavor.  It 
is  a  native  of  X.  and  S.  Amer.,  but  has  become  acclimatized 
in  all  except  very  hot  and  very  cold  climates.  The  fruit  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarjms  incisa)  and  of  the  plantain 
{Musa  j)aradisiaca)  may  be  regarded  either  as  culinary  vege- 
tables or  fruits,  but  from  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material 
which  they  attbid  they  belong  rather  to  the  former.  The 
carrot  (Daucns  caio/a),  parsnip  (Pasiinaca),  beet  i^Beta  vul- 
garis), turnip  (B>assica),  vegetable  marrow,  and  pumpkin 
{Ciwurbita)  occupy  a  position  between  potatoes  and  ordi- 
nary green  vegetables,  since  they  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  starch  and  sugar,  and  are  therefore  more  nutritious 
than  the  latter.  All  the  well  known  succulent  vegetables, 
as  spinach,  turnip-tops,  cabbage  iBrassica),  broccoli,  cauli- 
flower, sea-kale,  tomatoes,  nettles,  lettuce,  dandelion,  en- 
dive, chiccory,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  alike  in  nutritive 
value,  while  they  vary  extremely  in  flavor,  and  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  fresh  juices.  They  should  be  well 
cooked,  for  if  eaten  in  large  quantity  they  do  not  readily 
digest.  Fruits  are  more  like  succulent  vegetables  than  any 
otner  productions  in  the  composition  of  their  juices  and 
their  uses  in  the  animal  economy.  It  is  needless  to  cite 
them  by  name,  since  they  are  well  and  widely  known,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them.  No  products  are  so  universal  and  none 
so  agreeable.  All  agree  in  having  a  larger  proportion  of 
sugar  and  vegetable  acid  than  occurs  in  ordinary  vege- 
tables, and  flavors  of  infinite  variety  and  delicacy. 

Seeds. — The  most  highly  nitrogenized  seeds  are  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  numerous  other  products  of  pod-bearing  plants, 
called  pulses,  or  dahls  and  grain  in  India,  and  frijoles  in 
Mex.  WhUe  potatoes  contain  about  2  per  cent,  of  nitroge- 
nous matter,  peas  have  23  and  lentils  25  per  cent.,  and  are 
the  most  highly  nitrogenized  natural  foods  known  to  man- 
kind. They  are  also  rich  in  starch,  for  peas  contain  55  per 
cent,  of  that  substance.  W^hole  nations  are  largely  indebt- 
ed to  these  F.  for  their  highest  nourishment,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  nitrogenous  vegetable  F.  were  more  suitable  to  the 
body  in  hot  climates  than  meat.  The  seeds  which  supply 
our  staple  vegetable  F.  occupy  a  position  between  these  and 
peas,  and  have  a  close  similarity  iu  their  nutritive  qualities— 
viz.  wheat,  maize,  and  oats,  which  possess  11  to  12  per  cent, 
of  nitrogenous  and  75  to  80  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
They  differ  in  flavor,  so  that  both  maize  and  oats  are  said 
to  be  rough,  while  wheat  has  a  softer  and  perhaps  sweeter 
flavor ;  and  although  wheat  has  the  preference,  wherever 
it  is  grown  each  kind  of  com  has  its  advocates.  Regarded 
simply  as  nutritive  P.,  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other, 
but  In  practice  they  are  not  interchangeable.  Bread  which 
is  made  from  wheat  may  have  all  or  any  part  of  the  husk  or 
bran  of  the  grain  in  it.  If  there  be  much,  it  is  called  brown 
bread,  and  as  the  flinty  covering  of  the  bran  is  indigestible, 
it  is  very  apt  to  cause  purging,  and  is  the  rich  rather  than 
the  poor  man's  F.  White  flour  has  lost  the  nitrogen  of  the 
bran,  but  it  is  more  digestible,  and  therefore  more  useful, 
and  probably  the  most  nutritious  kind  is  that  known  as  sec- 
onds or  households.  Fourteen  lbs.  of  fine  white  flour  should 
make  19^  to  20  lbs.  of  bread.  Passover  cakes  are  made  from 
the  finest  and  purest  flour.  Oatmeal  is  never  met  with  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  hard  and  indigestible  skin,  to  which  also 
it  owes  its  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  ;  but  when  the  whole 
grain  has  been  decorticated  it  is  known  as  groats.  Maize  is 
the  only  grain  under  consideration  which  is  eaten  whole  in 
its  unripe  condition  and  when  full  of  milky  ^juices.  Tlie  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  all  these  grains  vary  with  climate  and 
season,  so  that  moderately  hot  and  dry  climates  and  seasons 
produce  the  best  wheat,  and  the  highlands  better  oats  than 
the  lowlands.  Rye  and  barley,  although  inferior  grains,  are 
largely  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabs.  of  N.  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. Their  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  only  from 
7  to  8  per  cent.,  and  therefore  but  little  exceeding  that  of 
rice  and  millet,  while  the  carbonaceous  is  78  to  80  per  cent. 
JViiis. — There  are  numerous  seeds  which  are  regarded  as 
fruits  from  their  agreeable  flavor  and  unfitness  to  be  eaten 
as  standard  articles  of  V..  such  as  the  cocoa-nut  (  Cocos  nucif- 
era).  Brazil-nut  (Beiiliolh'Hu  e.rcelsu),  earth-nut  (Aracliis  hypo- 
gcea),  walnut  (.jfuglans),  chestnut  [Ga.'ttanea),  and  almonds 
(Ainygdahis  coinniiinis  and  amara),  constituting  a  very  large 
class,  and  found  in  almost  evei-j'  part  of  the  world  except 
the  extreme  N.  and  S.  They  are  rich  iu  albuminous,  sac- 
charine, and  fatty  elements,  and  supply  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  nutriment  than  our  ordinary  cereals. 
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^^tarchu  f'oodn.—F.  wliich  are  coiniiosed  almost  exclusively 
of  starch  are  artificial,  for  they  must  be  prepared  by  man 
from  natural  F.  Such  are  sasro,  tapioca,  an-owroot,  cassava 
meal,  and  manioc.  None  are  absolutely  destitute  of  nitro- 
jren.  hut  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  practically 
discarded  in  our  calculations. 

Suirar  is  found  in  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  F..  but 
jiarticularly  in  fruits,  where  it  is  called  fruit  or  grape  sugar  ; 
ni  the  sugarcane  {Sacrhnrmn  rifflnmaum)  ancf  Chi.  sugar- 
grass  {Sor/jhu/ii  .^iirrlKiritiiiiii).  where  it  is  known  as  cane- 
sugar:  and  in  milk,  as  milk-sugar.  The  largest  source  for 
the  sugar-market  is  doubtless  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  next 
lieet-root  ili>t<i  ni/r/inis).  hut  ;i  r(insi(li>ral>le  (|uantity  is  ob- 
tained in  N.  Aincr.  from  tlie  sugar-maple  (.!.■,  r  ■iarrharinuin). 
In  Inilia  much  is  extracted  from  the  juices  of  various  palm 
trees,  and  particularly  of  the  wild  date  and  the  Arenga  mc- 
chan/era.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  whole  substance 
I  if  the  cane  and  beet-root  by  great  pressure,  while  the  tree 
.if  the  sugar-maple  is  tapped  and  the  male  flower  of  the  palm 
is  cut  off  for  the  exudation  uf  the  juice. 

Honey  is  not  the  produrt  of  the  bee,  as  many  believe,  but 
is  simjily  collected  liy  that  useful  insect  from"  flowers,  and 
has  a  tlavor  varying  with  its  source.  Some  of  the  finest  is 
nlitaimd  fmm  Sit.  llymettus  in  Gr.,  while  that  procured 
from  certain  plants,  ;is  the  azaleas,  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Manna  as  ordinarily  obtained  is  derived  from  the  juices 
of  the  manna  ash,  growing  in  S.  Europe.  It  is  also  found 
as  a  deposit  upon  the  trees  and  ground  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  climate,  when  it  is  in  grains  as  small 
as  a  coriander-seed,  and  if  not  carefully  picked  will  be  mix- 
ed with  other  substances.     It  is  called  iiianniie. 

('.  Animal  Fooil-'<.—.W\  kinds  of  flesh  have  their  essential 
properties  in  common,  and  for  ordinary  dietetic  purposes  are 
interchangeable  :  but  as  lean  corresponds  with  lean  and  fat 
with  fat,  the  true  distinction  is  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  :  thus,  there  is  the  largest  proportion  f)f  fat  in  the  jiig. 
and  a  greater  in  siieep  than  oxen  as  ordinarily  fed  and  when 
ready  for  the  butcher.  The  tiesh  of  all  animals  i-onsists  of 
bundles  of  extremely  fine  tubes  which  contain  the  meat 
juices.  The  better  tlie  lireed  and  feeding,  the  richer  are  the 
juices  in  flavor  and  fat,  while  the  older  the  animal,  the 
tougher  are  the  fibres  or  tubes  and  the  tissue  which  connects 
them.  Beef  has  always  bt-i-n  regarded  as  the  kind  of  fiesh 
which  gives  the  best  nutriment  to  the  eater,  while  mutton 
and  poultry  are  softer  in  texture  and  more  delicate  in  flavor. 
The  flesh  of  wild  animals  approaches  to  beef  in  nutritious 
qualities,  l)iit  it  is  almost  always  harder,  and  requires  a  tle- 
gree  of  decomposition  to  separate  its  filjres.  Pork  and  veal 
have  always  been  regarded  as  less  digestible  than  beef,  but 
this  depends  upon  the  quahty  and  age  of  the  animals.  The 
juices  of  flesh  are  obtained  when  making  beef-tea  and 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat. 

The  flesh  of  fish  contains  more  phosphorus,  and  differs 
little  from  that  of  animals  in  chemical  composition,  but 
much  in  texture  and  flavor,  and  the  nearest  ajjproach  is 
found  in  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  proportion  of  fat  and 
oil  to  flesh  is  in  some  kinds  greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds. 
On  the  whole,  fish  is  excellent  F.,  but  not  equal  to  flesh, 
nor  sufficient  to  maintain  full  health  and  strength.  The 
roe  of  fish  is  a  luxury,  and  contains  both  albuminous  and 
fatty  matters,  and  when  obtained  from  the  sturgeon  and 
some  other  fish,  and  prepared,  is  called  caviare.  Oysters 
are  delicacies  rather  than  necessary  F.,  while  lobsters  and 
similar  shell-fish  are  too  indigestible  to  be  eaten  by  some 
persons  with  impunity. 

Eggs  consist  chiefly  of  albumen,  but  the  yolk  contains 
oil,  and  there  are  also  sulphur  and  other  elements  which 
have  a  certain  nutritive  value.  They  are  not  fitted  to  sup- 
plant flesh,  but  rank  next  to  fish.  Gelatine  is  a  very  valua- 
ble F.,  notwithstanding  the  eiToneous  inferences  which 
have  long  been  made  from  the  report  of  the  Fr.  gelatine 
commission,  and  in  composition  is  practically  identical  with 
albumen.  Caseine  is  obtained  principally  from  milk,  but 
exists  largely  in  peas  and  almonds,  and  has  the  same  nutii- 
tive  character  as  albumen  and  gelatine. 

Offal.— The  off'al  of  animals  are  the  head,  feet,  liver,  lungs, 
and  heart,  while  the  blood  and  bowels  may  l)e  added  to  the 
list  for  dietetic  purposes.  The  heart  consists  of  muscular 
fibre  or  flesh,  ha\ing,  however,  a  firmer  texture,  is  not  so 
easily  masticated,  and  is  much  inferior  to  other  flesh  as  F. 
The  lungs  and  liver  consist  largely  of  albuminous,  and  the 
head  and  feet  of  gelatinous  matter,  and  while  not  equal 
to  flesh  are  very  good  F.,  and  might  be  eaten  by  the  poor 
more  largely  than  at  present  with  advantage.  Tripe  is  pi-e- 
pared  chiefly  from  the  stomach  of  the  ox,  and  contains 
much  fat  as  well  as  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances. 
Its  flavor  is  delicate,  and  it  is  quickly  digested.  Blood  is  less 
valuable  as  a  F.  than  any  of  the  f  oregoiu]^,  but  as  it  contains 
all  the  elements  imder  discussion,  beside  iron  and  other  val- 
uable mineral  matters,  it  .should  be  eaten. 

Fats.—T\\Q  richest  hydro-carbonaceous  F.  is  fat.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  reckon  fat  as  equal  to  'iM  times  its  weight  of 
starch.  All  fats  have  nearly  the  same  composition  when 
freed  from  water  and  the  tissues  in  which  thev  are  contain- 
ed, so  that  one  may  be  substituted  for  another;  but  they 
differ  in  flavor  and  the  temperature  at  wliich  they  liquefv. 
So  also  oils  remaining  liquid  at  ordinary  temjierafures  may 
be  eaten  instead  of  soliil  fats.  There  are  no  animal  oil's 
which  are  avowedly  used  as  F.  in  temperate  climates,  but 
in  the  far  N.  whale  f)il  or  seal  oil  is  taken  either  with  or 
without  the  solid  mass  which  constitutes  the  blubber.  Lard 
oils  and  other  animal  oils  are  used  largely  to  adulterate 
vegetable  oils,  and  fisli  dils  are  used  as  nieds. 

(■f»(^/i;«/'/(/.<.— Condiments  are  ratlier  adjuncts  to  F.  or  ap- 
petizers than  F.,  although  vegetable  substances  used  therein 
are  nutritious. 

II.  Fluid  Foods.— Milk  is  the  type  of  nutritious  fluids, 
since  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  nitrogenous  and  car- 
bonaceous F.  in  a  fluid  form.  It  is  therefore  adapted  to 
every  condition  of  man,  but  particularly  to  such  as  require 


the  immediate  use  of  F.,  as  in  infancy  aAd  when  there  is  not 
time  for  prolonged  digestion.  It  contains  caseine  and  albu- 
men as  its  chief  nitrogenous  elements,  and  sugar  and  fat  as 
its  carhdHaeedus,  beside  salts  of  the  mi)st  valualile  kinds. 
The  proportioji  of  each  varies  in  different  animals  and  with 
age,  food,  and  climate,  while  certain  special  flavors,  as  hircic 
acid  in  goats  milk,  mark  each  kind.  The  salts  in  milk  are 
small  in  quantity.  Human  milk  is  the  standard  of  com- 
paiison  for  the  F.  of  infants,  and  varies  in  quality  with 
health,  food,  prodtiction,  and  anxiety,  but  a  mixture  of  %  of 
ordinary  cow's  milk  with  %  of  water  and  i^  an  ounce  of 
milk-sugar  or  cane-sugar  in  a  pint,  is  a  tolerable  approxi- 
mation. For  adults  the  milk  of  the  cow,  goat,  and  sheep 
is  preferable.  Skimmed  milk  has  lost  nearly  all  its  fat  or 
butter.  Buttermilk  differs  little  from  skimmed  milk.  Whey 
is  much  less  valuable  ;  it  has  lost  both  fat  and  cheese. 

Tea.  Coffee,  Cocoa.  Olwcolate. — These  substances,  from  which 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  l)everages  are  made,  have  ele- 
ments in  common  by  which  a  sort  of  unity  is  given  to  the 
wiiole— \iz.  the  chemically  identical  compounds  called  theine 
in  tea  and  caff'eine  in  coffee  :  while  the  tlieobromine  of  cacao 
and  chocolate,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, is  believed  to  have  analogous  effects  upon  the  animal 
economy.  The  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  nutrient,  but  it  is  believed  to  exert  a  peculiar  action  oh 
the  nervous  system. 

.lA-'vAo/.v.— Ordinary  or  ethylic  alcohol  is  the  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  sacchaiine  substances,  whether  they  be 
malt,  grain,  potato,  beet-root,  sugar,  or  molasses,  and  comes 
over,  mixed  with  other  compounds,  in  distillation.  The 
portions  wiiich  distil  early  in  the  process  are  the  finest  and 
purest,  and  are  used  for  tiie  manufacture  of  the  finest  es- 
sences and  spirits,  while  the  later  are  mixed  with  an  in- 
crea-sing  quantity  of  fusel  oil,  until  at  length  they  are  fit 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish.  Alcohol  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  not  a  natural  product,  and  in  the  process  referred 
to  is  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  water,  but  it  is  possible  by 
a  furtlier  ))rocess  to  remove  the  water,  when  the  remaining 
fluid  is  called  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  never  sold  in  this  fonu 
for  use  as  F.,  but  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  about 
equal  quantities  of  water  and  absolute  alcohol  are  added 
together,  proof  spint  is  produced.  It  is  denied  by  many 
that  alcohol  is  a  F.,  since  they  say  it  is  not  decomposed  and 
transformed,  but  leaves  the  body  in  the  .same  or  an  analo- 
gous condition  to  that  in  which  it  entered  :  while  others  dis- 
pute the  inference,  because  the  alcohol  administered  in  any 
one  experiment  has  in  no  case  been  all  recovered  in  the  ex- 
cretions. Alcohol  remains  in  the  tissues  for  a  period  of  1 
or  3  days,  and  as  the  aim  should  be  to  rid  the  body  of  it, 
those  forms  are  the  best  which  increase  some  diminishing 
action,  as  that  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys.  Rum  is  the  least 
hurtful  of  spirits— a  quality  wiiich  is  owing  probably  to  the 
eliminating  action  of  sugar.  Wines,  when  the  product  of 
the  grape  only,  obtain  the  alcohol  which  they  possess  from 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
if  the  fermentation  be  complete  no  sugar  remains. 

The  salts  in  wine  are  veiy  valuable  as  F.,  as,  for  example, 
the  tartrates  and  malates  of  potash,  which  give  a  tartness 
to  natural  w  ines.  and  are  deposited  with  age,  or  more  rap- 
idly when  g)-i)s>un  is  added,  which  sets  free  the  vegetable 
acids.  The  "chief  advantage  of  such  wines,  when  compara- 
tively new,  lies  in  these  salts,  but  when  older  in  the  essen- 
tial (Jils  and  ethers.  Fortified  wines  (.and  therefore  adulter- 
ated), are  those  to  which  alcohol  is  added  wiiich  was  not 
produced  from  the  grapes  under  manipulation,  and  which 
are  commonly  of  inferior  quality.  Such  are  port,  sherry, 
and  madeira,  which  are  rather  weak  ardent  spirits  or  liquors 
than  wines.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  by  Edwakd 
Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.] 

Foolalis.    See  Fellat.^hs. 

Fool,  Liloeiised,  or  Court  Jester,  called  also 
Clown,  a  personage  found  in  the  courts  of  kings  and 
nobles  of  medi;eval  Europe,  whose  emplojTuent  was  to 
amuse  the  household.  The  custom  oiiginated  in  the  E.,  and 
was  not  unknown  in  anc.  Gr.  and  in  the  Rom.  empire.  Court 
P.  were  sometimes  i>ersoiis  of  weak  intellect  or  dwarfs,  but 
were  often  men  of  sharp  wit,  and  even  of  learning  and 
talents.  F.  enjoyed  large  license  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  but  were  made  the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  prac- 
tical jokes.  A  fool's  cap  and  bells,  a  bauble  (consisting  of  a 
stick  "with  a  bladder  at  the  end),  a  coat  of  motley  or  of  calf- 
skin, and  an  ass's  ears  were  the  usual  badges  of  this  office, 
but  the  jesters  of  the  better  class  were  not  always  thus 
decorated.  The  names  of  a  large  number  of  Fr.  and  Ger. 
jesters  and  F.  have  been  preserved,  s<.>ine  of  them  apparently 
men  of  refinement  and  wit,  and  others  of  all  the  grades  of 
stupidity,  even  to  idiocy. 

Fools,  Festival  of  [Lat.  Ft.y/'/w  StuKoniin  or  Fegt'/in 
Fatiioram].  a  niedia?val  Chr.  men-y-making,  of  fantastic  and 
childish  character,  which  fell  especially  upon  Holy  Innocents" 
Day  (Dec.  *>».  but  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  whole 
period  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany  (.Jan.  6).  Exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  prill,  cli.  edifice  of  the  place  ;  a  mock 
pope.  al)])..  or  \<\t.  was  chosen,  and  all  the  most  sacred  rites 
of  Christianity  were  travestied.  The  wild  license  wiiich 
reigned  resembled  that  of  the  old  Rom.  Saturnalia.  The 
leading  performers  were  of  the  lower  clerical  ordei-s,  espe- 
(ially  the  subdeacons  ;  hence  another  name  for  the  festival, 
Fe.^tinn  Ilijixidiacoiioniin.  with  some  reference  to  St.  Stephen, 
wiio  is  commemorated  on  the  -^'ilth  of  Dec.  The  aim  pro- 
fessed was  to  ini crest  voungand  ignorant  people  in  the  story 
of  the  Advent,  but  profaneness  soon  got  the  better  of  piety 
in  the  matter.  Tliis  festival,  w  hich  is  fii-st  mentioned  h\  the 
Parisian  Ritualist.  John  Beleth,  In  the  latter  half  or  the 
I'Jtii  century,  originated  apparently  in  Fr.,  and  was  more 
popular  there  than  anywhere  else,  though  observed  also  in 
Sp.,  in  Ger.,  and  in  Eng.  In  spite  of  repeated  condemna- 
tions by  prelates  and  councils,  it  sur\ived  the  Prot.  Ref., 
one  instance  of  its  observance  being  i-eported  as  late  even 
as  1G44.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
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FOOLS'  PARSLEY— FOR AMINIFER A. 


Fools'  Pars'ley  (the  ^&Iumi  cynapium),  a  poisonous 
umbelliferous  plant,  so  called  because  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles in  appearance  the  sniodth-leavcd  varieties  of  pai-sley,  so 
that  people  who  have  srathereil  it  for  parsley  liave  been  poi- 
soned by  it.  It  is  a  native  <  )f  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  acrid  taste  and  fetid  smell.  It 
is  an  acro-narcotic,  causing  numbness,  faintness,  and  dim- 
ness of  vision. 

Foo'see,  or  Fu'sl-ya'nia,  tlie  liiyhest  mt.  of  Japan,  on 
the  island  of  Niphon,  stands  eomplctt-ly  isolateil.  and  risi-s 
14,170  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  According  to  Jap;uicse  hist<jrians, 
this  mt.  emerged  in  1  niclit  in  rlie  yr.  xiii")  p,.  c,  and  a  corre- 
sponding depression  formed  tlie  lalie  of  Mitsoo  at  the  same 
time.  Although  it  has  had  no  great  eruptions  since  17C0,  it 
is  still  an  active  volcano. 

Foot,  the  name  of  the  unit  of  linear  measure  in  common 
use  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  aii<l 
their  colonies  or  dependencies  emiiloy,  or  have  employed, 
a  unit  of  length  having  in  ea<li  lang.  a  name  of  the  same  sig- 
niflcancy  as  foot  in  Eng.  This  identity  of  name  indicates 
similarity  of  origin,  which  was  therefore  unquestionably  the 
lengtli  of  the  human  foot.  No  two  peoples,  however,  have 
agreed  in  the  value  assigned  to  their  F. -measures.  IMo  two 
pro  vs.,  and  hardly  any  two  considerable  towns  even,  have 
had  the  same  F.  Nor  have  any  of  these  measures  corre- 
sponded very  nearly  with  the  presumed  prototype  ;  nearly 
every  one  of  them  being  greater,  and  many  of  them  much 
greater,  than  the  average  length  of  tlie  foot  of  an  adult  man. 
In  the  vol.  of  Invtsiujations  in  the  M'lVdurij  (iml  Aiillir(ii>oki(ji<-(d 
Stntistics  of  Amer.  Soldiers,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  puli.  in  1809 
among  the  memoirs  of  the  U.  8.  Sjinitary  Commission,  are 
given  measurements  of  nearly  10,(100  indi\'idual  men,  volun- 
teers for  the  army,  of  various  races  and  nationalities,  11,000 
being  white  and  the  rest  colored.  The  mean  length  of  tlie 
foot  was  found  for  no  nationality  to  exceed  \(fl*/ioa  inches, 
and  for  none  to  fall  short  of  O^^/ioo ;  the  mean  value  for  the 
total  being  lO^'Viooo-  or  about  V20  of  an  inch  above  10  inch- 
es. It  is  probable  that  the  F.-rneasures  in  use  in  the  later 
centuries  have  been  in  gen.  entirely  arbitrary.  The  accoimt 
commonly  given  of  the  adjustment  of  the  Brit,  standard  yard 
in  the  yr.  1101  from  the  arm  of  the  king,  Henry  I.,  is  prob- 
ably a  true  one ;  and  the  Brit.  F.  is  simply  \^  of  the  Brit, 
yard.  But  it  was  doubtless  otherwise  in  the  earlier  ages. 
The  anc.  Grs.  fii-st  used  this  measure,  and  their  Olympic  F. 
was  said  to  have  been  determined  by  the  length  of  the  foot 
of  Hercules.  This,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was 
about  equivalent  to  12'^/ioo  EnS-  inches.  But  there  were 
among  them  other  F. -measures  materially  differing  from 
tiiis.  Thus,  the  Macedonian  F.  was  14*'/ino  inches;  the 
Pythian,  9'^/ino  inches  :  and  the  Sicilian,  8'V,oo  inches.  In 
more  recent  times  the  diversity  has  been  almost  endless.  In 
It.  the  F.  was,  not  long  ago,  11*-/, no  inches  in  Kome,  IS^Vioo 
in  ]Milan,  and  232''^/iiin  inches  in  Lucca.  In  Fi'.  it  was  O'^/ioo 
inches  in  Avignon,  !J"/, 00  inches  in  Aix-en-Provence,  lO^'/ion 
inches  in  Rouen,  14 Vino  inches  in  Bordeaux,  while  the  jned- 
du-roi  of  Paris  was  12''-*/,oo  inches.  In  Switz.  it  was  lO^Vmo 
inches  in  Neufchatel,  W^y^no  inches  in  Rostock,  ll^'/ioo  inch- 
es in  Bale,  and  lO^Vioo  inches  in  Geneva.  In  the  Sp.  penin- 
sula it  was  10'2/,„n  inches  in  Aragou  and  10""/, 00  in  Castile. 
In  (Tcr.  it  was  9*Vioo  in  We.sel,  10«V,no  inches  in  Bavaria, 
10"'"/, 000  inches  in  Heidelberg,  11''^/, 00  inches  in  Gottingen, 
and  13'2/jm,  in  Carlsruhe.  And  in  the  Netherlands  it  was 
10'"'/ino inches  in  Biiissels and  ll'^Vioo  hi  Liege.  Alexander's 
Diet,  of  Weights  and  Measures  (Baltimore,  liSff)  gives  more 
than  1(X)  F. -measures,  all  differing  from  each  other.  Dours- 
thier's  Diction naire  Universel  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  Ancienset 
Modernes  (Brussels,  1840),  makes  the  number  more  nearly 
1000.  The  confusion  residting  from  this  great  diversity  was 
intolerable.  The  inconvenience  caused  by  it  in  business 
transactions  prepared  the  public  mind  of  Europe  early  in  this 
century  to  receive  ^vith  favor  the  new  system  of  metrology 
called  the  metric,  introduced  first  into  Fr.  at  the  close  of 
the  last.  The  F.  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  tlie  legal  unit  of 
length  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  except  G.  Brit.,  Rus., 
Tur.,  and  the  Scandina\ian  peninsula,  and  the  metre  has 
taken  its  place.  The  Rus.  unit  of  length,  the  sagene,  was 
fixed  by  Peter  the  Great  after  his  sojourn  in  Eng.  in  1698,  at 
exactly  7  Brit.  ft.  The  F.  of  the  U.  S.  is  identical  with  that 
of  G.  Brit.,  from  which  it  is  copied.  In  both  countries  the 
legal  standard  is  properly  the  yard  of  36  inches.  The  copy  of 
the  Brit,  standai-d,  by  which  the  U.  S.  standards  were  till 
recently  adjusted,  is  a  brass  bar  prepared  by  the  celebrated 
Troughton  of  Lond.  to  the  order  of  Pi-of .  F.  R.  Hassler,  the 
first  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  supt.  of  the  bureau 
of  weights  and  measures  at  Wash.  It  is  Ki  inches  in  length, 
and  the  36  inches  between  the  27th  and  the  63d  di\isi(  ms  were 
taken  as  the  ja-ototyiie  yard  of  the  U.  S.  A  few  yrs.  since, 
however,  a  cojiy  of  the  Brit,  prototype,  officially  certified, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Troughton  bar,  and  the  stand- 
ards furnished  the  several  States  are  now  carefully  adjusted 
by  this.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Foot  (Solomon),  lawyer  and  U.  S.  Senator,  b.  at  Cornwall, 
Vt.,  Nov.  19,  \m-i,  grad.  at  ^liddlebury  Coll.  1826;  was  prin. 
of  Castleton  Sem.  lS:i(;  and  1S2S,  tutor  in  Vt.  Univ.  in  1827, 
prof,  of  nat.  piiilos.  in  the  Acad,  of  Med.  at  Castleton  1828- 
31  ;  was  admitted  to  tlit^  bar  isil,  and  settled  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
In  18;«,  18;3(J-:>!,  and  1M7  was  in  the  Vt.  legislature,  and 
speaker  of  its  house  for  his  last  3  terms.  Was  iM.  C.  lH4;:i-47, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  from  IHoO  to  his  death,  and  was  for  some 
yrs.  pres.  pro  tvni.  of  the  ir.  S.  Senate.    D.  Alar.  2H,  1866. 

Foo'ta  (or  Fii'ta)  To'ro,  a  terr.  of  W.  Afr.,  between 
lat.  1.')°  and  16°  2.5'  N.,  consists  mostly  of  low,  flat,  hfit.  lint 
very  fertile  and  not  unhealthy  jilains.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  800,000  Moliammedan  negroes,  who  have  Imilt  hirgi^ 
cities,  established  a  kind  of  tliedcratie  govt.,  and  started 
several  branches  of  maimfacturini;-  industry. 

Foo'ta  Jal'loii,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  of  Sene- 
gambia,  the  highest  of  that  portion  of  W.  Afr.  in  which  the 
rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  (Jrande  have  their  sources.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  may  not  average  much  above  2000 


ft.,  but  some  peaks  are  said  to  be  occasionally  covered  with 
snow  during  the  rainy  season.  The  mts.  are  rugged  and 
abrupt.   Timbo,  thecap.,isinlat.  10°  25' N.  and  Ion.  10°40' W. 

Foote  (Andrew  Hull),  an  Amer.  admiral,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  4,  isos,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1822  ; 
became  lieiit.  IK^o,  eoniinander  IS.'ia,  capt.  1861.  In  the  fall 
of  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  W.  flotilla, 
then  in  course  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  na\-igatioii  of  the  Miss.  River.  On  Feb.  6,  1862,  he  took 
Ft.  Henry  after  an  obstinate  light;  on  the  14th  of  the  .same 
numth  ensi^aged  Ft.  Donelson,  for  IJ^  hours,  with  4  iron-dads 

and  2w len  gunboats;  on  the  7th  of  Apr.,  after  many  a 

hard-fouvflit  action,  received  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10, 
considered  liy  the  Confeds.,  next  to  Vicksburg,  their  most 
important  stronghold  on  the  Miss.  He  had  received  a  severe 
v^ound  at  Ft.  Donelson,  which  from  neglect  had  become  so 
serious  as  to  endanger  his  life,  and  was'forced  to  resign  his 
command  and  return  to  his  home.  On  June  16.  1862.  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  ('<jng.  and  was  made  a  rear-admiral, 
and  on  the  22d  of  that  month  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting.  On  June  4, 1863,  he  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Rear-admiral  Dupont  off  Charleston,  l)ut 
on  his  way  to  his  command  was  taken  ill  at  New  York, 
where  he  d.  June  26.  1863.    (See  his  Life,  by  Hoppin.) 

Foote  (Henry  Stuart),  b.  in  Va.'Sept.  20,  1800,  grad.  at 
Washington  Coll.,  Va.,  1819;  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in 
1822;  removed  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  in  1824;  edited  a  Dem. 
paper,  and  in  1826  estalilished  himself  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
Was  presidential  elector  in  1K14,  and  in  1847  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator,  which  iiosition  he  held  until  1852  ;  was  elected  gov. 
of  Miss,  over  Jefferson  Davis  in  that  yr.  In  1854  removed  to 
Cal. ;  in  18.58  .settled  at  Vieksliurg.  ^liss.,  and  at  the  S.  con- 
ventif>n  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  May  1859,  spoke  against  dis- 
union;  was  a  member,  however,  of  the  Confed.  Cong. 
Wr<  >te  a  IDst.  of  the  Secession  Struggle.    D.  May  19,  1880. 

Foote  (Joseph  Ives),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Nov. 
17, 1796,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1821  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  1824.  From  1826  to  1832  was  Congl.  pastor  at  W.  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  then  in  Salina,  N.  Y.,  183:^-3.5,  in  Cortland,  N.  Y"., 
1835-37.  and  in  1839  entered  upon  a  Presb.  pastorate  in  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  In  1840  was  appointed  pres.  of  Washington  Coll. , 
Tenn.    D.  Apr.  21,  1840. 

Foote  (Samuel),  Eng.  actor  and  dramatist,  b.  at  Truro 
in  1720 ;  studied  at  Worcester  Coll.,  Ox.  (whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled), and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  indulged  in  gamiiiir 
and  other  excesses  until  his  fortune  was  expended ;  in  1744 
he  made  his  appearance  as  Othello  at  the  Haymarket,  but 
his  success  was  small  until  he  began  to  play  in  |)ieces  written 
by  himself ;  his  best  characters  were  ludicrous  imitations  of 
living  public  men.  P'rom  1747  to  1767  he  conducted  the  Lit- 
tle Haymarket  Theatre  without  license,  no  one  daring  to 
enforce  the  law  against  him  for  fear  of  his  mimicry.  He 
^VTOte  many  plays  of  small  literary  merit.     D.  Oct.  21,  1777. 

Foote  (Samuel  Augu.stus),  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Senator,  b.  at 
Cheshii-e,  Conn.,  Nov.  8.  1780,  grad.  at  Yale  1797,  and  prac- 
tised law  in  Cheshire  ;  was  M.  C.  1819, 1823,  and  1833  ;  speaker 
of  the  Conn,  assembly  1825-26,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  1827 
to  1833.  In  18:34  was  gov.  of  Conn.,  and  in  1844  presidential 
elector.    D.  Sept.  16,  1846. 

Foote  (William  Henry),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
Dec.  20,  1794,  grad.  at  Yale  1816;  taught  in  Va.,  studied  in 
Princeton  Ttieological  Sem. ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery 
of  Winchester  1819  ;  jireached  in  Va. ;  was  agent  of  the  cen- 
tral board  of  missions,  also  for  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  and 
Confed.  cliai)lain  at  Petersliurg  during  its  siege.  Wrote 
Sketches  of  the  Preslj.  Vh.  in  Va.  and  N.  V.    D.  Nov.  28,  1869. 

Foot-Kot,  a  disease  of  sheep  which  is  rare  in  the  U.  S. 
Sometimes,  when  sheep  from  rocky  pastures  are  taken  to 
the  Eng.  fen-country  to  fatten,  the  hoof  grows  too  rapidly 
for  its  new  conditions,  and  when  it  has  become  long  it  may 
become  cracked  and  broken,  or  in  part  separated  from  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  foot.  Sand  and  grass  may  lodge  on  the 
raw  surface,  and  lead  to  active  inflammation.  The  cure  is 
in  removal  of  the  foreign  matter,  clipping  of  the  hoof,  and 
the  application  of  stimulants  and  caustics,  with  removal  to  a 
dry  pasture.    (See  Foul  in  the  Foot.) 

For'age,  food  or  fodder,  food  for  animals.  The  word  is 
also  used  as  a  verb,  v^'hen  it  means  to  collect  supplies  gen- 
erally for  both  man  and  beast,  from  an  enemy  by  force, 
from  friends  by  impressment,  but  gi\ing  to  friends  receipts, 
to  be  paid  ultimately.  The  daily  ration  of  F.  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  for  each  horse  14  lbs.  of  hay  and  13  lbs.  of  grain,  either 
oats,  corn,  or  barley.  For  a  mule  the  daily  ration  is  14  lbs. 
of  hay  ami  9  lbs.  of  graiiL  The  blades  of  Indian  com  are 
used  for  F.  in  absence  of  hay.  The  consumption  of  F.  in  a 
large  and  active  army  is  enormous.  Its  weight,  owing  to 
the  number  of  animals  employed  in  military  operations,  is 
about  41/^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  subsistence  supplies 
for  the  same  army.  There  were  issued  from  the  depot  of 
Wash,  during  the  war  of  1861-65,  4,1500,000  bushels  of  corn, 
2'J,00(»,0(io  bushels  of  oats,  and  490,000  tons  of  hay.  Partial 
reports  of  tlie  quarterinaster-gen.  show  issues  of  F.  during 
the  war  as  follows  : 

22,816,271  bushels  of  corn,  costing $29,879,314 

78,6ti3,79'J  bushels  of  oats 76,362,02fi 

l,01«,ti21  tons  of  hay,  costing 48,595,S7'J 

Total $154,837,212 

The  weight  of  these  supplies  in  lbs.  was— Corn 1. 277,711. ITfi 

Oats 2,517.241,508 

Hay 3,037,242,000 

making  a  tfital  of  6.8:K.  104.744  llis.— numbers,  like  infinity, 
difficult  to  realize,  but  interesting  as  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations  necessary  to  provide  and  distribute  these 
few  items  of  the  expenses  of  war.  M.  C.  Meios. 

Forainluitl'era  [Lat./o?'«»i<'«,  an  " aperture,"  and/V;o, 
to  "  bear"],  an  order  of  Protozoa,  usually  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  shell  pierced  by  numerous  minute  orifices, 
throiiirli  wliieh  filaments  (pseudo-podia)  are  protruded.  The 
shell  is  i:eiierally  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  may 
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consist  of  particles  of  saiul  cemented  tosether.  or  may  lie 
ciiitinons.  The  animal  may  be  simple,  or  may  repeat  itself 
imletinitely  by  builiiins:.  The  shell  is  tilled  with  orsanic 
matter  called V«rcO(/f.  and  a  layer  of  sarcode  often  exists  on 
its  outsiiie.  The  psendo-podia  reach  the  exterior  by  perfo- 
rations in  the  walls  of  the  shell  or  by  its  month.  The  F.  may 
be  divided  into  3  ^ronps.  accordinsr  as  their  walls  are  or  are 
not  perforated  by  foramina.  In  tho.sc  with  caleareons  shells, 
in  which  the  walls  are  not  perforated,  the  snbstance  of  the 
shell  is  porcellanons  and  opaqne  white.  In  those  in  which 
the  shells  are  calcareous  and  perforate,  they  are  \itreous. 
The  arenaceous  shells  may  or  may  not  be  perforated,  their 
texture  in  either  case  remainin<r  the  same.  The  F.  are  also 
•  lassitied  by  the  forms  of  the  shells.  A  few  of  them  remain 
tlirough  life  as  simple  cells — t.  g.  Otbulina.  More  generally, 
however,  the  shell  becomes  many-celled  by  the  budding  of 
the  sarcode.  In  this  case  the  walls  between  the  cells  are 
perforate,  and  the  sarcode  in  all  is  so  connected  as  to  have 
a  common  vitality.  The  multiplication  of  the  cells  in  the  F. 
takes  place  in  several  different  ways,  and  hence  the  resultinis: 
assrregate  form  is  very  unlike  In  the  different  genera  anil 
species.  Some  fomi  elegant  discoid  spirals  (as  Bobiiliita  and 
Rotalia).  and  this  form  is  called  nautiloid  :  sometimes  the 
added  cells  compose  a  constricted  or  beaded  tube,  as  in  Xo- 
lUMciria.  In  some  cases  also  the  shell  is  much  flattened  and 
disk-like  <e.  g.  Xummulitex) :  sometimes  it  is  fusiform  by 
lateral  elongation,  as  in  Fnnilhia.  Most  ot  the  F.  are  micro- 
scopic, but  in  a  few  cases  the  shell  attains  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  or  more. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  F.  are  of  great  interest, 
as  they  are  found  in  all  the  formations,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  newest,  and  they  frequently  make  up  the  chief  part  of 
ureat  rock-masses.  For  example,  the  chalk  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  calcareous  shells  of  F.,  so  small  that  perhaps 
half  a  million  are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch.  So  also  the 
limestones  of  the  carboniferous  age  are  sometimes  largely 
composed  of  Fui-Uina,  and  the  Eocene  limestones  of  ^A  um- 
iiiiiHtes.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

For'bes  (Charles  Stuart),  Eng.  naval  officer,  b.  1829, 
entered  the  navy  1841 ;  served  in  the  first  Chi.  war,  and  in 
New  Zealand  1844-45  :  promoted  during  the  Rus.  war,  haA'- 
ing  been  with  the  first  expedition  sent  out  to  find  Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  took  the  gunboat  Algerine  to  Chi.  in  18.57.  and 
in  Apr.  1858  was  made  commander.  In  1860  was  an  amateur 
in  the  Garibaldian  campaign,  and  wrote  TTie  Campaign  of 
iraribaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1870  he  became  a  cap.,  and 
went  upon  the  reserved  list. 

Forbes  (Edwardi,  F.  K.  S..  Eng.  naturalist,  b.  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  Feb.  12.  1815,  began  the  study  of  med.  at  Edinburgh 
1830;  founded  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  18;36 : 
■visited  Paris  and  the  Mediterranean  1837,  was  naturalist  of 
the  expedition  to  Lycia  1841,  prof,  of  bot.  at  King's  Coll., 
Lond.,  1842,  F.  L.  S.  1843,  assistant  sec.  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety 1844,  F.  R.  S.  184.5,  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  the  School  of 
Mines  and  pres.  of  the  Geological  Society  1853,  prof,  of  nat. 
hist,  at  Edinburgh  1853.  Wrote  upon  zoological,  botanical, 
and  literary  subjects.    D.  Nov.  18,  18.54. 

Forbes  t  Jajies  David).  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Brit,  philos.,  b. 
near  Edinburgh  Apr.  20, 1809 ;  was  prof,  of  natural  philos.  in 
the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1833  :  made  discoveries  in  the  laws  of 
glacial  motion,  light,  and  heat :  received  the  Rumford  medal 
and  that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lond.  In  1860  became 
prin.  of  the  I'nited  Colls,  in  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Wrote  Travels  in  the  Alps  and  in  Xor.    D.  Dec.  31,  1868. 

Forbes  (John),  b.  in  Scot.  1710,  became  lieut.-col.  in  the 
Scotch  Greys  in  1745.  After  service  in  the  Gev.  war,  was 
made  brig. -gen.  in  Amer.  :  Nov.  25,  1758.  taking  possession 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  Pa.,  he  named  it  Pittsburg  in  compliment 
to  the  Eng.  prime  minister.    D.  Mar.  11,  17-59. 

Forbes  (Sir  John),  F.  R.  S.,  Eng.  phys.,  b.  in  Scot.  Oct. 
IS.  1787,  entered  Marischal  Coll.  I8i).5,  aiid  was  in  the  Eng. 
navy  as  assistant  surgeon  1807 ;  was  made  M.  D.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1817.  and  settled  in  Lond.  1840 :  became  phys.  extraor- 
dinary to  the  prince  consort  the  same  yr..  and  soon  after 
to  Queen  Victoria  ;  knighted  1853.  Wrote  Xature  and  Art  in 
the  Cure  of  Disease  and  other  med.  works.    D.  Nov.  13, 1861. 

Forbes  (John  Mirray>,  D.  D.,  of  Columbia  Coll.,  New 
York.  S.  T.  D.  by  Vatican  degree  of  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  b.  May 
.5.  1807.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1827,  and  at  the  Gen.  Theo"- 
logical  Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  18;W;  became  assistant  prof, 
of  anc.  langs.  in  Trinity  Coll..  Hartford,  and  in  1834  rector  of 
St.  Luke's  ch..  New  York.  In  1849.  in  company  with  Drs. 
Newman,  Manning,  and  others,  he  entered  the  Ch.  of  Rome, 
and  became  shortly  after  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  R.  Cath.  ch., 
New  York.  In  18.59  Dr.  F.  returned  to  the  P.  E.  Ch.  :  was 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  that  liody.  and  in 
1869  was  appointed  dean  and  permanent  executive  officer  of 
the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.— an 
office  licld  by  him  until  the  year  1872. 

Forbld'den  Fruit,  a  name  given  in  different  countries 
to  fi-uits  which,  according  to  tradition,  represent  the  fruit 
of  which  Adam  and  Eve  ate  at  the  time  of  man's  fall.  One 
is  a  sort  of  thick-skinned  orange  (  Citnm  Aurantinm.  var.  Par- 
«f/?#j),  which  bears  mai-ks  which  are  likened  to  tooth-marks. 
The  pulp  is  very  sour,  but  the  skin  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Another  kind  is  a  small  sliaddock  (Citnisihciimanus). 
Still  another  is  the  poi.sonous  fruit  of  Tabermemontana  dichot- 
o/na  of  Ceylon.    This  fruit  appears  as  if  bitten. 

Forcade-Laroquette,  for-cahd'  lah-ro-ket',  de  (Jeax 
Locis  Victor  Adolphe).  LL.D..  b.  at  Paris  1820.  a  half-brother 
of  Marshal  .St.-Arnaud:  became  an  advocate  1841.  received 
the  doctorate  184t);  became  master  of  requests  18.52.  direc- 
tor-gen. of  forests  18.57,  director-gen.  of  customs-revenues 
and  indirect  contributions,  and  councillor  of  state,  minister 
of  finance  1860-61 :  v.-p.  of  the  council  of  state  186:^,  minister 
of  agriculture,  public  works,  and  commerce  1867,  minister  of 
the  interior  Ism. 

Force  (Peter),  an  historian  and  journalist,  b.  at  Passaic 
Falls,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26.  1790  :  came  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
a  printer  till  1815,  when  be  moved  to  Wash.,  where  in  1820 


he  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Xational  Calendar, 
which  he  continued  annually  until  18:i6.  He  also  pub.  (1823- 
:J0i  The  Xational  Journal,  which  was  during  Pres.  J.  Q. 
Adams's  administration  the  official  organ.  He  undertook  in 
1833  the  preparation  of  a  documentary  hist,  of  the  Amer. 
colonies,  to  which  he  devoted  30  yrs.,  during  which  time  9 
folio  vols,  were  pub.,  entitled  Amer.  Archives.  \Miile  thus 
engaged  he  accumulated  a  valuable  librai-y  relating  to  early 
Amer.  hist.,  which  was  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  in  1867,  and 
added  to  the  Congressional  Libraiy.  From  1836  to  1840  he 
was  mayor  of  Wash.,  and  .subsequently  was  pres.  of  the  Na- 
tional Inst,  for  the  Pi'omotiim  of  Science.  He  also  pub. 
several  vols,  of  hist<jrical  tracts  relating  to  the  Amer.  colo- 
nies.   D.  Jan.  23,  1868. 

Forcellliil,  for-chel-lee'ne  (Egidio).  a  distinguished 
Lat.  lexicographer,  b.  at  Fener.  near  Feltre.  in  Venetian 
ten-..  Aug.  26.  1688.  Having  entered  the  sem.  of  Padua,  he 
by  his  marked  abilities  and  devotion  attracted  the  notice  of 
Facciolati,  then  director,  who  soon  engaged  his  aid  in  cann- 
ing out  his  own  designs  for  impro\ing  the  Lat.  diets,  then  in 
use.  Under  the  direction  of  Facciolati  F.  began  the  revision 
of  the  book  called  Calepinus  (see  Facciolati).  Facciolati 
meantime  had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  complete  diet,  of  the 
Lat.  lang..  which  should  comprise  all  the  words  of  existing 
authors,  as  well  as  those  found  in  inscriptions  and  on  med- 
als, but  the  execution  devolved  entirely  upon  F.  He  began 
the  work  at  the  end  of  1718  and  completed  it  in  17.53  ;  2  yrs. 
were  given  to  revision  and  8  yi-s.  to  the  transcription,  which 
was  finished  in  1761.  F.  d.  at  Padua  Apr.  4.  1768.  1  yr.  before 
Facciolati  and  3  yrs.  before  the  publication  of  the  work  that 
had  occupied  nearly  40  jts.  of  his  life. 

Forclihaiuuier,  fork'ham-mer  (Johax  Georg),  b.  in 
Schleswig  July  26,  1794 :  was  the  associate  of  Oersted,  and 
long  held  the  chair  of  geol.  at  Copenhagen  ;  author  of  works 
on  the  Gefjl.  of  Den.,  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  Manual  of  Chem. 
D.  Dec.  13.  1865. 

Forolibaminer  (F^ter  Wilhelm).  distinguished  as  a 
traveller  and  archfeologist.  b.  in  1803  :  studied  at  the  Univ. 
of  Kiel :  spent  3  jts.  in  explorations  and  study  in  Gr.  On 
his  return  to  Ger.  he  pub.  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
and  then  revisited  Gr.  in  1839.  Was  appointed  prof,  ex- 
traordinary at  Kiel  in  1836.  and  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
Jahn,  'he  archfeological  museum.  Wrote  Heitenika.  Topog- 
raphy of  Athens.  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Halkyonia, 
The  Cyclopean  Walls,  and  other  works  oh  the  topography 
and  archEPology  of  Gr. 

Ford  (Gabriel  H.),  b.  at  Morristown,  N.  J..  17&4,  grad.  at 
the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  1784 :  was  admitted  to  bar  1789.  presiding 
judge  of  court  of  common  pleas  for  E.  dist.  of  the  State  and 
justice  of  supreme  court  1820-10.    D.  Aug.  27,  1849. 

Ford  (John).  Eng.  dramatist,  b.  at  Ilsington  1586  ;  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  1602,  and  appears  to  have  followe(i  the 
legal  profession,  but  as  early  as  his  18th  yv.  pub.  Fame's  Me- 
morial, a  tribute  to  the  memorj*  of  Charles  Blount,  Lord 
Mountjoy  and  earl  of  Devonshire  ;  then  wrote  several  plays 
not  now  extant,  and  finally  produced  about  16  others,  most 
of  them  performed  between  1628  and  1639.    D.  about  1640. 

Ford  (Lewis  he  Sai-ssure).  M.  D.,  LL.D..  prof,  in  the 
Med.  CoU.  of  Ga..  b.  at  M'ashlngton's  head-quarters  in  Mor- 
ristown. N.  J.,  Dec.  1801  :  tooknis  degree  in  med.  from  the 
Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  city  1822  ;  removed 
to  S.  Ga.  1822.  and  to  Augusta  1827,  where  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  ^led.  Coll.  of  Ga.  1832 — an  inst.  in  which  he  has 
held  ever  since  the  professorship  either  of  chem.  or  practice 
of  med.  He  received  the  honoran^  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Ga.  1868. 

Ford  (Seaburt"),  lawyer  and  politician,  b.  at  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1801,  grad.  at  Yale  1825 ;  practised  law  at 
Burton,  O. :  was  often  member  and  once  speaker  of  each 
branch  of  the  O.  legislature  ;  gov.  of  0. 1848-50,  and  maj.-gen. 
of  militia.    D.  May  8,  1855. 

Ford  (Thomas)  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  III.  in  1804  ; 
practised  law  :  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  1842-46.  Wrote  Hist,  of  Illinois  from  1818  to 
1847.    D.  Jan.  18.51. 

Foreign  Attacbiiieut.  See  Attachment  and  Gar- 
nishment. 

ForeknoAvl'edge  is  God's  absolute  knowledge  or  Om- 
niscience (which  see)  from  eternity— His  knowledge  con- 
ceived of,  as  in  advance  of.  before,  the  thing  known.  All 
human  knowiedge  is.  strictly  speaking,  simultaneous  with 
the  object  it  contemplates,  or,  in  a  looser  sense,  may  be  sub- 
sequent to  it.  In  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  (which 
see)  F.  is  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  salvation  of  men.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  thorough  theologians  that  the  F.  of  God 
is  dialectically  distinct  from  His  foreordination  or  eternal 
purpose,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  or  how  an  absolute 
(that  is,  an  infallible)  F.  (which  is  conceded  by  both  sides) 
can  be  consistent  with  a  conditional  foreordination.  they 
answer  differently.  It  is  also  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
there  is  no  interval  of  time  between  the  F.  and  the  fore- 
ordination of  God  :  both  are  alike  eternal.  The  question  is. 
Which  is  properly  put  first  in  the  system,  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  logic  ?  Out  of  the  different  answers  to  these 
questions  have  ari.sen.  in  large  part,  the  conflicts  between 
Arminianism  (wiiich  see>  and  Calvinism  (wiiich  see).  The 
Calvinists  make  theF.  subsequent  to  and  dependent  on  the 
foreordination  :  the  Arminians  in  some  cases  invert  the  rela- 
tion, and  make  the  purpose  or  ordination  of  God  dependent 
upon  what  He  foreknows.  In  the  one  system  the  2  are  dis- 
tinct, but  not  separable  ;  in  the  other  they  are  separable  as 
well  as  distinct.  C.  P.  Kraith. 

Foreordiiia'tioii,  ordination  or  decree  in  advance,  the 
eternal  appointment  of  all  ends,  and  of  all  men  to  those 
ends,  by  God.  When  predestination,  as  some  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  have  used  the  term,  covers  all 
the  acts  of  God's  will,  it  is  synonjnnous  with  F.  When  pre- 
destination is  confined,  as  it  is  in  Script,  usage,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  regard  to  salvation,  F.  is  related  to  predesti- 
nation as  a  whole  to  a  part.    (.See  Foreknowledge.) 
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FOREST  CULTURE— FORMES. 


Forest  Culture.     See  Arboriculture. 

For'est-Fly,  a  name  griven  tt)  insects  of  the  family  llip- 
poboscidffi  whicli  have  well  developed  wings.  All  are  para- 
sitic. The  larva?  are  hatched  in  the  oviduct,  and  turn  to 
pupa?  just  after  birth.  The  Hlppofx>i<ca  equina  is  a  European 
horse-flv.    Others  infest  sheep,  deer,  birds,  and  bats  in  U.  S. 

Fores'tKE.  Felice i,  LL.D.,  It.  patriot  and  scholar,  b.  near 
Ferrara  about  1793  ;  practised  law  at  Ferrara ;  was  prsetor 
of  Crespino  1816 ;  arrested  Jan.  7,  1819,  as  one  of  the  Car- 
bonari, and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg  uulil  Aug.  1830  ;  \\'a.& 
prof,  of  It.  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York.  Appointed  in  1858 
as  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa.  Wrote  Twenty  Yturs  in  the  Dua- 
geoi'sof  Atis.     1).  Sept.  14,  1858. 

Forestry.     See  Appendix. 

Forey,  fo-ra'  (Elie  Fkeueric),  marshal  of  Fi-.,  b.  in 
Paris  Jan.  10.  18(M.  admitted  to  St.-Cyr  1823,  where  he  be- 
came instructor  :  served  mainly  in  Algeria,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  col.  ;  returning  to  Fr.,  became  a  gen.  in  1848  ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  1851,  and  was 
made  gen.  of  division  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  For  a  time  he  had  command  of  the  siege  ftirce  be- 
fore Sevastopol.  In  18.57  was  nominated  to  the  1st  division 
(jf  the  army  of  Paiis  ;  during  the  It.  war  in  1859  gained  the 
battle  of  Montebello,  and  (listinguished  himself  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  He  commanded  the  Fr.  expedition  against 
Mex.,  stormed  Puebla,  and  was  made  marshal :  received 
command  in  Fr.  of  the  second  coijis  d'annee  Dec.  24,  18(53. 
In  1867  commanded  the  camp  of  (,'halons.    D.  June  20,  1872. 

For'feiture  [Low  hat.  fo/i>:fac(uia,  from /'o/i.<,  "  with- 
out," and/acio.  to  "make  "1.  a  loss  of  property  to  the  state 
or  an  indi\"idual  as  a  penalty  for  the  comnnssion  of  some 
offence.  F.  is  either  civil  or  criminal.  In  cixil  F.  the  prr)p- 
erty  passes  hito  the  possession  of  some  individual  who  lias 
been  injured  by  the  violation  of  his  rights  through  some  neg- 
lect or  transgressi(jn  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  pntperty- 
owner.  There  are  several  classes  of  cases  ui  which  this 
Iieiialty  might  lie  incurred  at  common  law,  and  in  some  of 
tliem  it  is  still  retained.  One  very  important  case  of  civil 
F.  is  that  which  occurs  when  the  breach  of  the  condition  in 
a  grant  has  been  committed.  The  grantor  may  re-enter 
upon  the  premises  and  recover  them  as  his  own  property. 
(  riminal  F.,  under  tlie  Eng.  law,  was  the  gen.  penalty  in- 
flicted for  acts  of  felony  and  treason,  the  offender's  lands, 
chattels,  or  both,  being  confiscated  by  the  crown.  But  F. 
as  a  gen.  punishment  for  crime  is  now  abolished. 

In  the  U.  S..  F..  as  a  gen.  m<ide  of  ii'i'iislmient  for  crimes, 
has  never  existed.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  const,  that 
'■  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 
This  limited  authority  to  declare  F.  for  treason  was  never 
exercised  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  in  1861. 
A  previous  law  of  Cong.,  passed  in  17'.iO,  had  expressly  waiv- 
ed the  right  to  impose  such  a  punishment  by  providing  that 
"  no  conviction  or  judgment  for  any  capital  or  other  offence 
stiall  work  corruption  of  bhind  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate." 
The  crisis  of  the  c.  war  was  thnnirlit  to  demand  more  strin- 
gent measures,  and  in  1862  an  act  was  passed  jirovidrng  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  c-ertain  classes  of  per- 
sons, Init  containing  tlie  restriction  that  no  pnnishment  or 
liroceedings  should  be  construed  to  work  a  F.  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  offender  longer  than  liis  natural  life. 

There  are  certain  specific  classes  of  offences  in  regard  to 
which  particular  statutes  have  been  enacted  by  Cong,  ex- 
acting the  F.  of  property  employed  as  a  means  of  commit- 
ting the  wrongful  act  (jr  used  in  an  unlawful  transaction  ; 
but  F.  in  such  cases  applies  only  to  the  particular  property 
designated,  and  not  generally  to  chattels  or  lands,  as  in  the 
other  instances  which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus,  laws 
have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  providing  that  smug- 
gling orimportation  of  goods  under  fraudulent  invoices  shall 
eanse  a  F.  either  of  the  entire  invoice  or  of  the  property 
wrongfully  imported.  Acts  of  piracy  entail  a  F.  of  the  pi- 
riitical  craft  and  its  apiiurteiiances.  The  same  was  former- 
ly true  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  The  consts.  of 
many  of  the  States  of  the  U.,  or  the  laws  which  they  have 
enacted,  contain  substantially  the  same  provisions,  prohib- 
iting the  gen.  F.  of  a  criminal's  property,  as  the  laws  enact- 
ed by  Cong.  George  Chase. 

Forgery,  forj-er-e,  the  wrongful  making  or  alteration 
of  a  writing  with  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud  by  its  ficti- 
tious appearance  of  genuineness.  The  essential  criminality 
of  the  <iffence  lies  in  its  tendency  to  prejudice  tlie  rights  and 
interests  of  innocent  third  persons,  liygiving  loan  instru- 
ment an  apparent  legal  efficacy  wliich  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  p<issessed.  The  wiiting  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that,  whether  fictitiously  fabricated  as  a  whole  or  only  in 
part,  its  use  and  t-irculation  would  be  calculated  to  occasion 
jiecuniary  loss,  or  sonn-  infringement  uixm  or  injury  to  legal 
privileges,  or  the  creation  of  a  lialiility  to  which  the  pei'son 
injuriously  affected  oiiglit  not  to  be  siiljjected.  The  instru- 
ment must  be  legally  capal)le  of  effecting  a  fraud.  Hence, 
if  its  only  tendency  would  be  to  injure  some  person's  feel- 
ings, violate  his  confidence,  or  convey  false  information, 
without  otherwise  aft'ecting  his  interests,  no  F.  would  lie 
i-oinmitted.  But  whenever  the  writing  miirht  lie  made  the 
biundation  of  a  legal  liability,  as  if  one  should  wrongfully 
make  or  alter  a  note  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  wherever  it 
tniglit  cause  a  wrongful  disposition  of  property  or  occasion 
the  loss  of  a  situation  of  pectuiiary  benefit— in  these  and 
similar  cases  the  unwarrantable  talsification  is  sufficient  to 
lonstitute  the  offence  of  F.  X<it  <inly.  therefore,  instru- 
ments which  are  manifestly  of  a  iietniniary  nature,  by  direct- 
ly entitling  their  possessor  to  tlie  receipt  of  money,  may  be 
forged,  but  a  letter  <if  recommendation  to  a  servant  or  a 
schoolmaster  by  which  he  might  olitaiii  a  lucrative  iiosition, 
or  a  representation  as  to  the  financial  credit  and  standing 
of  a  merchant  by  reason  of  which  those  trusting  him  might 
be  deceived,  would  come  within  the  same  category.  The 
same  is  true  of  instruments  wiiich  unwarrantably  prejudice 
any  legal  right  by  effecting  a  fraud,  as  a  deposition  to  be 


used  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  court  or  a  copy  of  a  writ- 
ing to  be  used  in  evidence.  If  a  w'ritiug  be  invalid  on  its 
face,  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  F..  since  its  power  to  prove 
deceptive  would  be  nullified  by  its  own  contents. 

The  degree  of  fabrication  of  alteration  of  an  instrument 
need  be  only  sufficient  to  render  a  fraudulent  deception 
po.ssible.  Consequently,  not  only  need  the  entire  contents 
not  be  fictitious,  but  a  very  slight  change,  either  by  inser- 
tion, alteration,  erasure,  or  other  matei-ial  m<i(lification  of 
the  terms  of  any  writing,  wiiich  would  he  effectual  in  giving 
it  a  seeming  validity  <ir  varying  its  tenor,  would  be  enough 
to  constitute  F.  This  may'consist  either  in  the  addition  of 
a  false  signature  to  a  true  instrument  or  a  real  signature  to 
a  false  one.  in  the  insertion  of  paragraphs  or  clauses  or  the 
change  of  words,  or  even  of  letters,  if  the  legal  effect  of  the 
instrument  betheivby  altered.  Aiipending  tlie  signature  of 
a  fictitious  person  or  of  one  no  longer  living  to  an  instiii- 
ment  is  as  fraudulent  an  alteration  as  imitating  the  name  of 
a  person  still  living  and  generally  known,  A  printed  or 
engraved  document,  as  a  railroad  ticket  or  pass,  may  be 
forged,  as  well  as  one  that  is  in  writing. 

As  in  othercriminal  offences,  anevil  intent  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  offence  of  F.  But  this  principle  does  not  require 
that  there  should  have  been  a  definite  purpose  to  injure  a  par- 
ticular person,  but  only  that  the  instrument  forged  shall  be 
intended  to  be  used  as  if  it  weie  genuine.  Consequently,  if 
the  wrong-doer  in  using  the  fictitious  paper  faithfully"  cle-- 
signs  to  take  such  subsequent  measures  as  shall  avert  all 
possibility  of  injury,  he  is  nevertheless  guilty  of  the  crime. 
But  if  a  person,  believing  himself  with  good  reason  duly 
authorized  to  act  as  agent  in  the  use  of  another's  signature, 
does  employ  it,  and  lias  in  fact  no  justification,  he  is  not 
chargeable  w  ith  F.,  because  his  wrongful  act  was  induced 
by  no  fraudulent  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  actual  injury  should  result 
from  the  offence.  It  is  sufficient,  at  cominon  law,  tliat  the 
writing  has  such  a  deceptive  character  that  if  once  put  into 
circulation  it  will,  according  to  natural  and  reasonable  an- 
ticipation, entrap  and  mislead  those  to  whose  hands  it 
comes,  to  the  injur>'  of  their  lawful  interests.  Whether 
the  person  whose  writing  is  imitated  or  whose  name  is  as- 
sumed be  nnmediately  affected  by  the  F.,  or  loss  is  occa- 
sioned to  third  jiersons,  is  entirely  immaterial.  The  offence 
is  complete  without  regard  to  the  persons  affected. 

Beside  F.  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  there 
exist,  both  at  common  law  and  by  statute,  varieties  of  this 
offence  more  immediately  affecting  the  jiublic.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  false  and  fraudulent  alterations  of  any  matter  of 
record  or  of  any  authentic  matter  of  a  public  nature,  as  a 
parish  register,  etc.  In  the  U.  S.,  C'ong.  and  the  State  legis- 
latures severally  have  enacted  special  laws  against  F.  The 
offence  of  uttering  forged  instruments— i.  t.  of  attempting 
to  effect  a  fraudulent  deceit  liy  makhig  actual  use  of  them 
—was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime  of  F.  at  com- 
mon law.  but  was  specifically  provided  f<ir  by  statutory 
regulations.  In  some  of  the  Amer.  States  utteriiighas  been 
made  an  essential  element  in  this  offence,  while  in  others  it 
is  still  considered  a  distinct  crime.  George  Chase. 

Forget-iiie-Not  [Ger.  Vei-gissineinnicht].  the  Mi/Ofofi-^ 
pulunli'ts  of  Europe,  a  plant  of  the  borage  family,  prized  by 
people  of  many  nations  as  the  emblem  of  constancy.  Many 
other  species  of  the  genus  are  known,  chiefly  European. 
The  U.  S.  have  a  number  of  F.-M.-N.,  mostly  common  t«i  the 
2  hemispheres.  They  generally  have  brilliant  blue  flowers. 
Mouse-ear  and  scorpion-grass  are  popular  names  for  it. 

Forg'liig,  the  reduction  of  iron  or  steel  at  a  high  tem- 
perature to  any  desired  shape  by  means  of  blows  of  the 
hammer.  Some  kinds  of  work  are  still  forged  by  hand,  but 
most  F.  is  done  by  the  steam-hammer,  though  some  work  is 
finished  by  liand.  The  rolling-mill  has  also  to  some  extent 
superseded  the  forge. 

Forked  Beard,  P/njcift  furcatus,  a  European  flsh  of  the 
cod  family,  so  called  from  their  forked  jugular  ventral  tins. 
The  Phijcl^  clniss  and  ttnain  of  the  U.  S.  are  closely  related, 
but  are  miscalled  hake. 

Foriua'tloii,  a  convenient  but  not  accurately  limited 
term  in  geol.  Properly  speaking,  it  refers  to  a  stratum  or 
series  of  strata  which  have  a  certain  unity :  as  the  "  Chnton 
F.,"  wiiich  is  eiiuivalent  to  the  "Clinton  group,"  a  subdi- 
■vision  of  the  Silurian  system:  the  "Hamilton  F.,"  an  im- 
portant subdivision  of  the  Devonian.  It  is  also  as  often 
apjilied  to  an  entire  system,  as  the  "  Silurian  F.,"  the  "  Car- 
boniferous F.,"  etc.  The  theory  in  the  coinage  of  the  word 
was  that  it  should  designate  certain  strata  which  were  form- 
ed by  one  gen.,  common  cause,  even  though  that  cause 
might  vary  in  the  nature  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  action, 
and  which,  though  differing  in  their  lithological  character 
and  fossils,  had  still  some  things  in  common  wiiich  served 
to  bind  them  together.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

For'nies  (Karl  Jean),  a  famous  basso  singer,  b.  at 
Miihlheim.  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Aug.  7.  1818.  The 
possession  of  a  voice  of  singular  depth,  compass,  and  purity, 
capable  of  great  expressifih,  was  the  occasion  of  his  forsak- 
ing the  eciiesiastical  callhig  he  had  already  entered  on,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  .stage.  Driven  from  Vienna  on  ac- 
count tif  his  revolutionary  opinions,  he  repaired  to  Lond.. 
where  he  was  considered  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  La- 
blache.  In  1857  F.  came  to  the  U.  S.,  to  renew  his  triumphs 
on  the  lyric  stage  and  in  oratorio.  He  liked  the  Amer.  peo- 
]ile,  insts.,  and  ideas,  reappeared  season  after  season  hi  New 
York,  and,  as  it  was  said,  purposed  at  one  time  making  this 
country  his  home.  In  later  yrs.  his  voice  gave  way,  but. 
being  gifted  with  uncoinnion  dramatic  power,  he  attempted 
drama  in  Lond.  In  this  he  failed.  Beside  being  a  great  ar- 
tist, one  of  the  greatest  of  this  generation,  a  singer  of  equal 
power  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  grand  in  Elijah  as  he  was 
droll  in  Leporelhi,  Karl  F.  is  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence 
and  breadth  of  humanity— a  man  of  mind.  His  best  remem- 
bered parts  are  Marcel,  LeporeUo,  Bertram,  Figaro,  Sarastro, 
Plunkett.  O.  B.  Frothingha.m. 
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For'nilo  Ao'id,  the  simplest  member  of  the  fatty  series 
of  at-iils,  derives  its  name  from  the  ant  i  formica)  from  which 
it  was  first  prepared.  It  ixvurs  in  the  juice  of  the  stin^nar 
nettle  and  in  tither  plants  :  in  the  ant.  especially  the  red  ant. 
anil  is  projected  bv  it  as  a  means  of  defence  :  in  some  cater- 
pillars :  in  human  blood,  urine,  flesh-juice,  and  perspiration  : 
in  some  waters.  It  is  formed  by  a  great  variety  of  chemical 
reactions.  The  concentrated  acid  is  a  thru,  transparent,  col- 
orless liquid,  sp.  CT.  \.H.  Uiilinjr  at  about  Hi"  F.  It  fumes  in 
the  air.  and  is  very  c< >rrosive.  a  sinsj-le  drop  placed  on  the 
skin  causing  intolerable  pain  and  pn  iducing  a  painful  ulcer. 
It  (or  its  salts'  reduces  the  oxides  and  many  of  the  salts  of 
mertun-,  silver,  and  gold,  forming  metallic  precipitates. 

Formlca'tiou  [LaX.  formk-a.  an  '■  ant  "■',  a  morbid  sen- 
sation felt  in  the  skih.  so"  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
feeling  produced  by  the  crawling  of  ants.  F.  is  a  part  of 
the  complex  sensation  called  numbness— that  which  is  ex- 
perienced when  after  compression  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg 
the  ■■  foot  is  asleep."  In  addition  to  indicating  irritation  of 
a  nerve  by  pressure,  etc.,  F.  is  the  result  of  any  kind  of  irri- 
tation of  "those  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  which  are  con- 
nected with  sensitive  nerves.  Hence,  this  morbid  sensation 
is  often  a  symptom,  and  an  early  symptom,  of  cerebral  or 
spinal  disea.se.  Numbness  is  often  coiifounded  with  anjes- 
thesia  iloss  of  sensibility  i,  but  this  is  an  error,  since  numb- 
ness almost  always  coincides  with  the  preservation  of  sensi- 
bilitv.  "  E.  C.  Seguis. 

Formic  Ethers,  formates  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  as 
ethylic  formate. 

Formo'sa  Port,  ""  beautiful"*.  [Chi.  Tai-Wan.  '"ter- 
race "j.  an  island  in  the  Chi.  Sea,  9t}  m.  off  the  coast  of  the 
<  "hi.  prov.  of  Fo-Kien.  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  length  is  337 
m..  averatre  breadth  70  m.  It  is  intersected  from  X.  to  S.  by 
a  range  of  high  volcanic  mts.  The  E.  part  is  inhabited  by 
the  aborigines,  the  W.  by  Chi.  settlements,  which  comprise 
about  oOO'OOi)  inhabs.  The  cap.,  Tai-Wan,  was  opened  to 
fijreign  commerce  in  1858.  F.  is  called  the  granary  of  Fo- 
Kien.  The  Chi.  settlers  are  described  as  an  enterprising 
and  progressive  people  :  about  the  aborigines  little  is 
known.  F.  in  1874  was  invaded  by  the  Japanese,  who  pun- 
ished a  native  tribe  for  the  murder  of  Japanese  sailors,  and 
for  some  months  occupied  a  part  of  it ;  but  finally  Chi.  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  invasion,  and  the  Japanese  evacuated 
the  island. 

Formo'sns,  bp.  of  Porto,  became  pope  in  891.  His  elec- 
tion caused  much  controversy  during  and  after  his  pontifi- 
cate, since  the  canons  at  that  time  forbade  a  transfer  of 
bps.  from  one  see  to  another  :  and  Pope  Stephen  VI.  had  his 
body  dug  up  and  cast  into  the  Tiber  as  an  intruder,  but  John 
IX.  reversed  this  actv  in  as  far  as  p<jssible.  D.  May  -ii,  89«j. 
Formulae,  Cbemical.  See  Chemistry. 
For'ney  iJohx  Weiss*,  politician  and  journalist,  b.  at 
Lancaster.  Pa..  Sept.  30, 1817:  apprenticed  hi  the  office  of  the 
Lancaster  Jotirual  in  18-33,  and  in  1837  was  ed.  and  joint-pro- 
prietor of  the  Lancaster  IiiUUifjencer  ;  in  1840  he  united  the 
2  papers.  In  1845,  in  Phila.,  and  thereafter,  he  edited  the 
Peiiiixylrauiaii.  In  1851-55  was  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Reps.,  editing  the  Wash.  I'aion  :  Aug.  1.  18.57.  began  the 
Pn-^e.  Dem.  daily  newspaper,  at  Phila.^  supporting  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  opposing  the  administration  of  I*resident 
Buchanan.  Was  after  that  clerk  of  the  3<jih  Cong.  At 
the  opening  of  the  c.  war  he  took  strong  ground  for  the 
^igo^ous  prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  afterward  acted 
with  the  Rep.  paiTv.  From  1861  to  1868  was  sec.  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  Also  started  during  this  time  the  Wash.  Chronicle. 
He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1868,  and  pub,  his  letters  to  the 
P/i'xc'and  Chronicle  as  Letttrx  from  E'lropi^.    D.  Dec.  9,  1881. 

For'rest  (Edwci.  an  actor,  b.  in  Phila.'Mar.  9.  1806:  d. 
there  Dec.  12,  1872,  His  first  appearance  on  the  public  stage 
was  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  In  the  role  of  Douglas, 
on  Nov.  27.  1820.  A  long  and  enterprising  professional  tour 
in  the  W.  cities,  during  which  he  undertook  characters  in 
Shakspeare.  gave  him  experience  and  reputation,  so  that, 
after  filling  engagements  in  Albany  and  Phila..  he  presented 
himself  before  the  New  York  public  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
the  character  of  Othello.  This  was  in  1826.  His  success  was 
signal.  At  the  Bowerj-  he  was  a  special  favorite.  There 
and  at  the  Park  he  played  long  engagements,  but,  not  satis- 
tied  with  local  fame,  %Tsited  all  the  prin.  cities  <)f  the  U.  S. 
His  chief  characters  were  Othello.  Macbeth.  Hamlet,  Richard 
III.,  varied  by  parts  like  Metamora  and  Spartacus,  which 
his  fine  physique  and  immense  energy  made  effective  and 
kept  popular.  In  1835  Mr.  F.  made  a  professional  \'isit  to 
Eng.  and  the  Continent. 

Mr.  F.  was  enriched  by  his  profes.sion.  He  built  a  stone 
■  •astle  on  the  Hudson,  and  later  a  residence  in  Phila.,  where 
he  had  a  splendid  library,  especially  rich  in  .Shakspearean 
lit.  His  library,  with  its  best  treasures,  was  destroyed  bv 
tire  Jan.  15.  1873.  < ).  B.  Frothingham. 

Forrest  ^FRE^•cHt,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Md.  in  1796.  became 
mdpn.  1811 :  distinguished  himself  in  Perry's  victory  on  I^ke 
Erie,  became  lieut.  1817.  capt.  1844  :  was  adjutant-gen.  of  the 
land  and  naval  force  in  the  Mex.  war :  followed  the  State  of 
Va.  when  she  seceded  from  the  U..  and  was  acting  assistant 
sec.  of  the  (  onfed.  nav>-.     D.  Dec.  22.  1866. 

Forrest  (Nathan  Bedford i.  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  Tenn., 
July  Vi.  1821.  His  father  emigrated  to  Miss.,  where  he  d. 
18:i7,  !ea%-ing  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances.  The 
son  entered  into  business  of  various  kinds,  becoming,  in 
1852.  a  real  estate  brf>ker  and  slave-dealer  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  In  1859  purchased  large  plantations  in  Miss.,  and  ac- 
iiuired  great  wealth.  When  the  c  war  broke  out  he  enterefl 
the  Tenn.  mounted  rifles  as  a  private,  but  soon  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  cav.,  of  which  he  was  chosen  lieut. -col.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Ft.  Donelson.  but  made  his  escape 
\vith  his  regiment  before  the  surrender.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  was  wounded  ; 
<-oramanded  the  cav.  at  Chattanooga  :  was  made  brig.-gen. 
July  1862 ;  was  in  many  engagements,  including  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  :  made  maj.-gen.  Dec.  1863,  and  placed  in 


command  of  a  cav.  dept.  He  was  created  lieut. -gen.  Feb. 
18.56,  but  surrendered  May  9,  1865.  After  the  war  he  was 
pres.  of  Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis  R.  R.     D.  Oct.  29, 1877. 

Forrest  (Uriah),  b.  in  St.  Mary's  cc,  Md.,  1756;  was 
lieut. -col.  in  the  Md.  line,  and  was  so  wounded  at  German- 
town  that  he  never  fully  recovered.  Was  auditor  of  Md.. 
member  of  the  old  Cong.  1786-87.  often  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  Md.  :  maj.-gen.  of  militia,  M.  C.  1793-95,  and 
then  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  D.  C.    D.  July  1805. 

Forrest  City,  Ark.     See  Appesbix. 

For'rester  (Alfred  Henry i.  ("Alfred  Crowquill "). 
Eng.  artist  and  comic  writer,  b.  in  Lond.  in  1806,  ed.  at  Is- 
lington :  was  a  notary  In  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  retired 
about  1839.  Began  contributing  to  periodicals  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  afterward  drew,  modelled,  and  engraved  on  steel 
and  wood  to  illu.^trate  his  own  writings.  He  exhibited 
large  pen-and-ink  drawings  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  gained 
some  repute  as  a  designer  and  modeUer.    D.  May  26,  1872, 

Forsliey  iCoL  Caleb  Goldsmith',  A.  M..  b.  in  Somerset 
CO.,  Pa..  July  18.  1812,  ed.  at  Kenyon  Coll..  O..  and  at  W.  Pt. : 
was  prof,  of  math,  and  civil  engineering  at  Jefferson  CoU.. 
Miss..  18:36-38  :  engaged  for  many  yrs.  in  engineering  works 
In  Miss..  La.,  and  Tex. :  was  in  charge  of  the  U,  S.  survey  of 
the  Miss,  delta  1851-53 :  chief  engineer  of  the  Galveston. 
Houston,  and  Henderson  R.  R.  l85:i-.55 :  plaimed  the  bridge 
across  Galveston  W.  Bay :  founded  the  Tex.  Military  Inst. 
1855.  conducted  it  until  1861.  when,  though  opposed' to  se- 
cession, he  took  service  in  the  Confed.  army  as  lieut.-coL  of 
engineers :  served  on  the  James  River,  and  afterward  as 
chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  (5en.  ^fagruder :  planned  the 
defences  of  the  Tex.  frontier  and  the  operations  for  the  re- 
capture of  Galveston  and  the  Tex.  coast.  After  the  war  was 
engaged  in  R.  R.  construction  in  Tex.  1865-71,  on  the  im- 
provements at  the  mouth  of  the  Miss.,  and  in  the  U.  S.  engi- 
neer service  on  the  Red  River  and  in  tJalveston  Bay  1874-75. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Orleans  Acad,  of 
Sciences  1853.  and  was  its  first  v.-p. :  contributed  largely  t<  > 
scientific  periodicals,  and  his  book.  Ttie  PhyAcf  of  the  Mi^. 
River,  is  considered  high  authority.  He  was  one  of  the  ass<j- 
ciate  eds.  of ./.'«  rniv.  Cyc.    D.  1881. 

Fors'ter  (Ernst  Joachemi.  a  Ger.  painter  and  writer  on 
the  hist,  of  art,  b,  in  Munchengossenstadt  Apr.  8,  1800.  His 
early  studies  were  in  theol.,  philos.,  and  philology  in  the 
univs.  of  Berlin  and  Jena,  but  at  the  age  of  23  he  devoted 
himself  to  painting,  tmder  the  teaching  of  Cornelius,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  school  of  which  Kaulbach  was  the  most 
distinguished  pupil.  F.'s  hand  is  seen  in  frescoes  in  the 
Aula  at  Rome,  in  the  Gl>-ptothek  and  Arcade  at  Munich, 
and  in  the  chapel  of  San  (ieorgio  at  Padua,  whose  frescoes 
he  restored.  But  his  chief  labor  has  been  literary.  He  has 
written  a  Hist,  of  Ger.  Art.  a  Kv?t.  of  It.  Art.  Studits  Pelat- 
iiig  to  the  Bi*t.  of  Modern  Art.  Letter^  on  Paintirig.  Monumerit^ 

■  of  Ger.  Arch..  &:>dptiire.  and  Painting,  and  guide-books  to 
1  Munich.  It.,  and  Ger.  of  great  merit.    He  has  written  also 

a  life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.    F.  was  the  discoverer  of  several 
anc.  pictures  in  It.,  notably  of  the  old  frescoes  of  Avanzo  in 
Padua,  which  he  restored. 
Forster  (  Johann  Georg  Adami,  b.  near  Dantzic  Nov.  27. 

'  1754,  accompanied  his  father  around  the  world  1772-75  :  was 
prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Wilna  1784,  and  librarian  to  the  elector 
of  Mentz  1768 :  envoy  to  Paris  1792.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  .•ktk'iritnla  into  CJer.,  was  the  tutor  of  Humboldt,  and 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  Ger.  lit.    D.  Jan.  11,  1794. 

Forster  (  Johni,  Eng.  author,  b.  at  Newcastle  Apr.  2, 1812. 
was  ed.  for  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  lit.,  contributing 
to  the  London  Efuminer.  of  which  he  was  ed.  for  10  yrs.  :  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reriew*,  the  Foreign  Q>iarter- 

1  ly  Reriew.  of  which  he  was  ed..    In  1855  was   see.  to  the 

[  lunacy  commission,  and  in  1861  became  a  com.  in  lunacy. 

t  Wrote  Statexrnen  of  the  Commonicealth  of  Eng..  Life  of  OUter 

I   Gddxtnith.  and  Life  of  Charles  Dicken*.    D.  Feb.  1,"  1876. 

Forster  (  William i,  Eng.  philan..  b.  at  Tottenham,  near 
Lond.  1784 :  became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1816:  married  Anna,  sister  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  in 
1816 :  in  1838  settled  as  a  preacher  near  Nonsich,  Eng. :  in 
1846  travelled  in  Ire.  to  relieve  the  distresses  caused  by  fam- 
ine.   Commissioned  in  1849,  by  the  Lond.  Yearly  Meeting,  to 

I  present  an  address  on  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  to  rulers 

i  in  Christendom,  he  had  interviews  with  European  monarchs, 
and  LQ  185:3  with  the  Pres.  of  the  L'.  S.  and  several  S.  State 
govs.    D.  18M. 

Forster  (Rt.  Hon.  William  Edward>,  an  Eng.  statesman. 
sou  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Bradpcde.  Dorset,  July  11,  1818. 
ed.  at  Friends'  Scho<jl,  Tottenham,  and  is  a  worsted  manu- 
facturer at  Bradford.  Was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 1861  for  Bradford,  and  has  been  in  Pari,  since  then. 

\  Was  under-sec.  for  the  colonies  from  Nov.  1865  until  July 
1866,  and  v.-p.  of  the  committee  of  <-ouncil  on  education 
in  1868.    He  had  much  to  do  with  passing  through  the  House 

I  of  Commons  the  Education  Bill  in  1870  and  the  Ballot  Bill 
in  1871.  In  1874  he  visited  the  U,  S.  He  was  appointed,  Apr, 
28.  1880,  chief  sec.  for  Ire. 

Forsyth,  for-slth'.  c-ap.  of  Monroe  cc.  Ga..  on  R.  R.,  25 
m.  N.  W.  t)f  .Macon.  It  is  the  site  of  Monroe  Female  Coll. 
Pop.  ISSO.  1105. 

Forsyth  (John),  b.  at  Fredericksburg.  Va..  Oct.  22.  17S), 

'  grad.  at  Princeton  1799  :  studied  law  :  was  atty.-gen.  of  Ga. 

;  in  1808,  M.  C  18i:i-18  and  lt«i-27,  U.  S.  Senator  1818-19  and 

I  lS29-:i7,  gov.  of  Ga.  1827-29.  U.  S.  minister  to  Sp.  1819-22,  L ,  S. 
se<-.  of  state  1S35-41.     D.  Oct.  -21,  1841. 
Forsyth  (John*,  a  son  of  Hon.  John  Forsyth  (17«>-1&«\ 

i  well  known  for  manv  yrs.  as  ed,  of  the  Mobile  ( Ala.  i  Register. 

■  was  1).  at  Augusta.  Ga..  Oct.  30.  1812 :  took  the  first  honor  at 
IMnceton  in  the  graduating  class  of  18:J2 :  was  an  officer  in 
the  Mex.  war.  in  which  he  served  with  distinction,  and  was 

I  U.S.  minister  to  Mex.  from  1856  to  1858.    He  was  a  Douglas 

elector  in  Ala.  in  1860.  and  was  one  of  the  3  Confetl.  corns.  t<  > 

visit  Pres.  Lincoln  in  Mar.  1861.    During  the  war  between  the 

'  States  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  was  the  author 

1  of  that  officer's  address  to  the  people  of  Ky.  in  1862,    He  held 
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many  important  public  positions  in  Ala.,  and  was  ed.  of  the 
Mobile  BeQister.    1).  May  2,  1877.  A.H.Stephens. 

Forsytli  (William),  Q.  C,  Eng.  hamster,  b.  in  1812, 
grad.  at  Trinity  Coll..  C'ambridg'e.  ]S;i4 :  called  to  the  bar 
1839,  and  beeaine  in  18.57  i^.  C.,and  bencher  of  the  InnerTem- 
plein  18.59  ;  is  standinir  counsel  to  the  sec.  (jf  state  in  council 
for  India,  and  since  18ti.s  cummissary  of  Univ.  of  Cambridge. 
Wrote  professional  works  and  a  Life  of  Cicero,  also  The 
Xorel-s  and  Aurt/is(t<  of  tht  Eighteenth  Century. 

Fort.     .See  Foutification,  by  Capt.  O.  H.  Ernst. 

Fort  (Geof.ge  Franklin),  A.  AI.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Pemberton, 
:X.  J.,  May  1809,  grad.  JI.  D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1830;  was 
jrov.  of  N.  J.  18.51-54,  and  afterward  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
errors  and  appeals.    D.  Apr.  22.  1872. 

Fort  At'kiiison,  city,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Roclc  River.     Pop.  1870,  2010 ;  1880,  1969. 

F'ort  Beii'ton,  cap.  of  Choteau  co.,  Mont.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mo.  River,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
2.508  m.  above  St.  Louis  and  40  m.  below  the  Great  Falls. 
Pop.  1880,  1018. 

Fort  Col'lins,  cap.  of  Larimer  co..  Col.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  89  m.  >f.  bv  W.  of  Denver.  It  has 
excellent  water-power.  The  Col.  Agiicultural  Coll.  is  locat- 
ed here.    Pop.  1880,  1356. 

Fort  Dodge,  a  city,  R.  R.  junc,  and  cap.  of  Webster  co., 
la.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  It  has  a  Catholic  sem.,  and 
has  fine  quarries  of  building-stone,  large  depo.sits  of  gypsum, 
coal,  tire-clay,  and  water-lime.    Pop.  1870,  3095  ;  1880,  3586. 

Fort  Ed'ward,  R.  R.  junc,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  28  m.  N.  of  Troy,  on  the 
Champlain  Canal.  A  dam  900  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  high  crosses 
the  Hudson,  ami  affords  great  water-power.  It  has  a  sem. 
and  collegiate  inst.  There  are  some  remnants  of  the  old  ft. 
of  this  name.  The  first  fortification  here  was  built  in  1709  ; 
another  and  larger  one  in  1755,  called  Ft.  Lyman,  but  the 
present  name  was  soon  substituted  in  honor  of  Edward, 
duke  of  York.  It  was  a  point  of  importance  during  the  old 
Fr.  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  occupied  during  the  Revo- 
lution by  Brit,  and  Amers.  in  turn.  Pop.  1870,  3492:  1880, 
2988. 

For'tcscue  (Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson),  English 
statesman,  b.  1823,  grad.  at  Christ  Ch..  Ox.,  1844;  took  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  the  Eng.  essav  in  1840 ;  has  been  M.  P. 
for  the  CO.  of  Lowth  from  1847  ;  was  a  lord  of  the  treas.  1854- 
55,  under-sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies  18.57-.58  and  1859-6.5, 
chief  sec.  for  Ire.  Nov.  186.5,  and  again  in  Dec.  1868,  ha^^ng 
been  sworn  a  privy  councillor  in  1864.  In  Dec.  1868  waS  a 
member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  and  Jan.  1871  pres.  of 
the  board  of  trade. 

Fortesciie  (Rt.  Hon.  Hugh),  Earl,  Eng.  statesman  and 
author,  b.  Apr.  4,  1818,  ed.  at  Harrow  ;  entered  Pari,  in  1841 ; 
resigned,  and  was  called  to  the  upper  house  for  his  father's 
Ijarony  of  F.  Dec.  5,  1859,  succeeding  as  3d  earl  Sept.  14, 1861. 
In  1816-47  was  a  lord  of  the  treas.,  sec.  of  the  poor  law  board 
1847-51.  Retired  from  Pari,  after  18.58  in  consequence  of  oph- 
thalmia, having  lost  one  eye  and  suffered  in  the  other.  He 
has  written  treatises  upon  sanitary,  reformatory,  and  educa- 
tional subjects,  among  which  is  FuUic  Schools  for  the  Middle 
Classes. 

Fortescue  (Sir  John),  Eng.  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  b.  probaljly  about  1395,  became  sergeant-at-law  1429, 
one  of  the  king's  sergeant's  1441,  chief-justice  1442-60;  es- 
caped with  Henry  VI.  into  Scot,  1461 ;  was  attainted  of  high 
treason  1463  ;  escaped  with  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Continent, 
was  pardoned  by  Edward  IV.  1473,  and  was  living  in  Feb. 
1476.    Wrote  in  Lat.  On  the  Praises  of  Brit.  Laws. 

Fort  FIsli'er,  a  strong  defensive  work,  upon  the  penin- 
sula between  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic,  command- 
nig  the  approach  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  c.  war  Wilmington  became  of  great  importance 
to  the  Confederacy,  as  the  only  pt.  open  to  blockade-runners 
by  whom  supphes  could  be  received  from  Europe.  The  cap- 
ture of  F.  F.  was  essential  to  the  taking  of  Wilmington. 
Toward  the  close  of  Dec.  1864  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  ft.  by  a  combined  naval  and  military  force 
under  (Jen.  B.  F.  Butler.  The  attempt  was  renewed  early  in 
Jan.  1865,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Terry.  Lender  cover 
of  the  fire  of  the  fleet  8000  troops  were  landed  on  Jan.  13. 
On  the  evenmg  of  the  14th  light  guns  were  landed,  and  be- 
fore mornniK  they  were  in  battery.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
mornmg,  Jan.  15,  the  attack  began  and  the  fort  was  cap- 
lured  with  2083  prisoners  and  169  pieces  of  heavy  artil.  The 
L .  loss  in  this  capture  was  046  killed  and  wounded,  but  on 
following  morning  a  large  number  were  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  magazine.  The 
remaining  defences  of  ^^■ilmington  were  one  by  one  aban- 
doned, and  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  U.  force  Feb. 
22.  1865. 
Fort  Garry,  Manitoba.  See  Winnepeg. 
Fort  (jrratiot,  Mich.  See  Appendix. 
Fort  (jiris'wold,  an  open  barbette  battery  on  Groton 
Hill,  h.  bank  (d  tlie  Thames  River,  opposite  New  London, 
Conn  In  1781  Benedict  Arnold  conducted  an  expedition 
into  Conn.,  burning  New  London  and  massacring  the  garri- 
.son  of  this  ft.  A  commemorative  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed near  the  site. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tenn.  River, 
distant  from  Ft.  Donelson  about  12  m.,  and  connected  with 
It  by  a  direct  road.  A  combined  land  and  naval  attack 
tor  the  reduction  of  these  works  was  made  from  Feb.  2 
to  Feb.  16,  1862  ;  the  naval  force  was  intrusted  to  Com.  A.  H. 
loote.  and  the  land  force,  numbering  about  15,000,  assigned 
to  Bng.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  On  Feb.  2  the  naval  fleet  left 
Caircj,  followed  by  the  troops  in  transports,  arriving  next 
morning  off  F.  H.  This  ft.  was  defended  by  17  guns  and 
about  3000  men  under  the  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Tilgliman. 
The  combined  attack  was  c(nnnienced  at  noon  by  the  navy, 
the  army  having  started  an  hour  earlier  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  cutting  off  the  retreat  should  the  fire  of  the  na\T 
compel  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  position  ;  but  Com.  Foote 


attacked  with  such  vigor  as  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the 
work  in  but  little  more  than  1  hour,  while  the  army,  being 
delayed  by  the  condition  of  the  roads,  did  not  amve  till 
some  time  later,  the  Confed.  garrison  meanwhile  escapingto 
Ft.  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  or  70  men,  be- 
side Gen.  Tilgliman  and  his  staff,  who  surrendered  with  the 
work.     (See  Donelson,  Fort.) 

Fort  How'ard,  city  and  R  R.  centre.  Brown  co..  Wis., 
on  the  W.  side  of  Pox  River,  near  its  mouth,  opposite  the  city 
of  Green  Bay.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  lumber  manufac- 
tories.    Pop.  1870,  2462  :  1880,  3083. 

Fortifloa'tion^  or  the  art  of  rendering  a  military  posi- 
tion defcMsilile.  is  divided  into  2  branches— permanent  F.  and 
field  or  temporary  F. 

I.  Permanent  i*l9r/(/?f(7^?o».— A  modern  fortress  consists  of 
an  inclosure  of  earth"  and  masonry,  called  the  enceinte,  se- 
cured by  a  citadel  within,  and  strengthened  by  works  on  the 
exterior,  called  outworks.  The  mass  of  earth  employed  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  the  tlefenders  while  in  action  from  the 
enemy's  projectiles  is  called  the  parapet.  It  is  raised  upon 
another  mass  of  earth  called  the  rampart,  R  (Fig.  1). 
Fig.  1. 
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Outside  the  rampart  is  the  ditch,  D,  and  beyond  the  ditch 
the  covered  way,  C,  and  the  glacis,  G.  The  aiTaugements 
by  wiiich  the  ditch  is  brought  under  fire  are  called  flanking 
aiTangements. 

The  main  points  to  be  attained  in  any  F.  are  :  to  offer  an 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  to  cover  the  defenders  from  his  projectiles,  to 
sweep  with  its  fire  all  the  ground  within  range  on  the  ex- 
terior. There  are  3  prin.  systems  :  the  tenailled,  the  bas- 
tioned,  and  the  polygonal  systems.  The  more  important 
fundamental  principles  in  all  systems  are  :  they  must  have 
good  flanking  airangements ;  the  lines  of  defence  must  be  as 
long  as  possible ;  the  enceinte  must  have  a  command  over 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  outworks  ;  masonry  is  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy ;  all  parts  of  a 
F.  should  be  equally  strong. 

The  advance  of  an  enemy  is  very  seriously  retarded  by  a 
judicious  list-  of  counter-mines.  In  addition  to  the  works 
exterior  to  the  enceinte,  works  are  sometimes  constructed 
within  it,  the  object  of  which  is  either  to  defend  the  breach 
when  made,  or  to  get  greater  command  over  the  approaches 
and  biing  a  plunging  fire  to  bear  them  upon.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  remove  all  obstacles  which  could  afford  cover 
to  the  enemy  anywhere  within  range  of  the  guns.  Forests 
and  buildings  are  cleared  away,  and  inequalities  of  the 
ground  graded  off. 

The  frontiers  wiiich  are  exposed  to  attack  being  princi- 
pally maritime,  the  F.  of  the  U.  S.  consist  almost  entirely  of 
batteries  of  heavT  guns  adapted  to  a  contest  with  ships.  To 
secure  these  batteries  from  a  land  attack,  they  are  inclosed 
in  rear  by  a  land-front,  made  strong  enough  to  hold  an 
enemy  in  check  until  reinforcements  can  anive.  The  es- 
sential feature  of  these  works  is  the  sea-front ;  the  majority 
of  our  present  F.  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  third 
system,  and  the  scheme  of  defence  comprises  a  navy,  forti- 
fications, interior  communications  by  land  and  water,  and  a 
regular  army  and  well  organized  militia;  the  emplojinent 
of  torpedoes  or  other  obstacles  form  a  necessaiy  comple- 
ment to  sea-coast  F. 

II.  Field  Fcyrtification.—Va.  field  F.  the  practical  application 

of  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  is  somewhat  modified. 

The  parapet  is  placed  upmi  the  natural  surface  of  the  gi'ound. 

(Fig.  2.)   The  ditch  is  excavated  to  procure  earth  for  the  para- 
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pet.  and  is  made  of  the  width  and  depth  most  convenient  for 
that  purpose,  the  scai-p  and  counterscarp  not  being  revetted. 
Some  obstacle,  however,  is  essential,  and  in  field  works  it 
(•(insists  of  a  line  of  obstructions  placed  about  50  yards  in 
front  of  the  ditch,  a  (Fig.  2).  In  modern  warfare  the  first 
duty  of  the  troops  upon  haltmg  after  a  march,  when  near 
the  enemy,  is  to  intrench  themselves.  During  the  varjing 
tides  of  battle  a  point  gained  is  at  once  intrenched.  Cover 
for  inf.  is  most  rapidly  obtained  by  excavating  a  trench 
about  154  ft-  deep,  and  throwing  the  earth  to  the  front  to 
form  a  parapet.  This  can  be  widened  in  a  few  minutes,  so 
as  to  aft'ord  cover  to  men  lying  dt)wn.  (Fig.  3.) 
Fig.  3. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  the  strategic  points  of 
the  U.  S.  were  entirely  unprovided  with  land  defences.  It 
became  necessary  to  construct  strong  F.,  with  some  (dura- 
bility for  large  cities,  in  a  short  time.  These  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  P.,  combining  certain  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  permanent  with  those  of  field  works,  and 
called  by  Amer.  engineers  semi-permanent  works.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  inclosed  field  works  will  generally  be  em- 
ployed in  the  future  :  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  always 
look  for  the  land  (lefeiices  of  our  cities.  The  most  remark- 
able example  of  their  application  was  in  the  F.  of  Wash. 

III.  Historical  tiketch  of'  Port  if  cation.— The  origin  of  F.  is 
coeval  with  that  of  society.  The  character  of  the  works 
has  coufomied  to  that  of  the  weapons  employee!  in  the  vari- 
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ous  aces  of  maukind.  Thus,  anionir  tlie  wild  tribes  of  tbe 
infant  world,  armed  with  clubs  and  wc-apons  of  stone,  a 
wooden  barricade  or  a  baiik  of  earth  surmounted  by  a 
hedsre  was  an  efficient  defensive  work.  The  introduction 
of  cutting  tools  of  metal  rendered  these  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attack,  and  a  wall  of  mas<jnrj-  became  necessaiy.  The  next 
improvement  was  to  build  towers  projecting  from  the  pen. 
face  of  the  wall,  and  providins  a  tire  parallel  to  it.  It  is 
doubtful  when  the  ditch  was  introduced,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly at  an  early  date.  Duriii;;  the  Middle  Asres  the  art  of  F., 
like  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  rather  retrograded  than 
improved.  The  invention  of  srunpowder  caused  a  radical 
change  in  all  the  methods  previously  employed.  The  high 
walls"  had  to  be  very  much  lowered,  the  towers  expanded 
into  bastions :  outworks  were  thrown  up  in  front  of  them. 
The  Its.  beins  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  all  the 
arts,  it  was  with  them  that  the  first  great  chaujdres  orisrinated, 
though  the  first  modem  writer  was  the  celebrated  Ger. 
painter,  sculptor,  and  arch..  Albert  Durer  1 152Ti.  The  second 
great  name  in  the  modem  art  is  that  of  Daniel  Speckle,  also 
a  Ger.,  b.  in  15-36  at  Strasburg,  which  city  he  fortified.  The 
first  prominent  Fr.  writer  was  Errard  de  Bar-le-Duc.  who.se 
book  is  dated  1.594.  His  work  was  folhjwed  by  that  of  De 
Ville  in  lb'29.  FoUovsing  Eirard  and  De  Ville.  the  next 
master  was  the  count  de  Pagan,  whose  work  is  dated  IWo. 
Vauban  was  b.  in  1633.  He  displayed  extraordinary  talent 
in  adapting  his  works  to  the  site,  and  he  brought  the  bas- 
tioned  system  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Coehom  wa.s 
a  contemporary  of  Vauban's.  and  adapted  the  system  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  low  lands  of  Hoi.  Vauban  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cormontaigne,  b.  in  1696.  who  made  improve- 
nents.  leaving  the  system  substantially  a.s  it  is  to-day.  The 
bastioned  system  was  considered  the  only  proper  maimer 
of  fortifying  until  the  latter  part  of  18th  century,  when 
Montalembert,  a  Fr.  gen.  of  cav..  produced  his  Ix)ld  and 
original  work.  This  "  most  intrepid  of  writers  on  "  foititi- 
cation."  as  he  has  been  styled,  abandoned  the  bastioned 
trace,  developing  the  ideas  produced  iiO  yrs.  before  by 
Durer.  He  advocated  the  tenaiUed  system.  It  is  upon  the 
ideas  of  Diirer  and  Montalembert  that  the  modem  polygonal 
system  is  based.  [From  orirj.  art.  in  J-'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Capt. 
O.  H.  Ernst.] 

Fort  Jack'sonj  a  bastioned  and  casemated  brick  work, 
on  the  Miss.  River.  78  m.  below  New  Orleans,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  Ft.  St.  PhUip,  defends  Xew  Orleans  against 
naval  attack  by  the  river.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  <jf 
these  works  and  tlieir  capture  by  Farragut  constitutes  the 
first  great  naval  exploit  of  that  commander. 

Fort  La  Fayette,  a  battery  erected  on  Hendrick's  Reef 
in  the  Narrows.  New  York  Bay,  under  the  guns  of  Ft.  Ham- 
ilton. During  the  c.  war  it  was  used  as  a  govt,  prison  for 
civilian  oflfenders.    It  has  since  been  partly  burned. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

^ort  Jlad'ison,  city  and  R.  R  June.  cap.  of  Lee  co., 
la.,  on  the  Miss.  River,  ii  m.  below  Burlington.  It  is  oppo- 
site Niota.  Hi.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferries.  It  is 
the  site  of  a  ft.  built  in  1808.  and  captured  by  the  IndiaiLs  in 
1818.  and  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  State  penitentiaries  ;  has 
an  acad.     Pop.  1870.  -KJll :  1880.  4679. 

Fort  Monroe',  a  fortification  located  on  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va..  for  the  defence  of  Hampton  Roads  and  the 
water-approach  to  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport  navy-yard.  It 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  channel.  Ft.  Wool  (formerly  Ft. 
Calhoun)  being  on  the  S.  side,  about  1  m.  distant.  F.  M. 
might  properly  be  called  a  fortress  or  fortified  place,  as  it 
incloses  a  large  area,  and  contains  within  it  a  number  of  de- 
tached buildings,  such  as  officers'  quarters,  offices,  barracks 
for  soldiers,  storehouses,  a  portion  of  the  workshops  of  an 
arsenal,  the  artil.  school  of  the  service,  a  chapel,  etc.  It  was 
commenced  in  1817.  and  was  originally  designed  to  mount 
:i7l  guns  in  casemates  and  en  barbette,  inclusive  of  mortars, 
neld-pieces.  and  flanking  howitzers.  In  plan  it  is  an  irregu- 
lar hexagon,  on  2  sides  of  which,  comprising  the  3  channel 
fronts,  the  armament  is  arranged  in  2tiers.  one  in  casemates 
and  one  in  barbette.  On  the  other  4  sides,  each  being  one 
front,  the  ramparts  are  solid,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  flanks,  which  are  casemated.  The  work  is  bastioned, 
although  unaccompanied  by  the  u.sual  outworks  of  the  reg- 
ular bastioned  system.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  tide-water 
ditch.  8  ft.  deep  at  high  water,  exterior  to  which  there  is  a 
casemated  battery  on  the  chaimel  front  to  the  left  of  the 
casemates  of  the  main  work,  and  a  quadrilateral  redoubt  on 
the  N.  side,  commanding  the  approach  down  the  peninsula. 
This  redoubt,  like  the  main  work,  is  surnjunded  by  a  wet 
ditch.  The  scarp-wall  of  the  main  work  ri-ses  to  the  height 
of  17  ft.  above  high  water.  The  entire  ft.  covers  an  area  of 
S<3  acres,  and  the  distance  around  it,  exterior  to  the  ditches 
of  main  work  and  redoubt,  isl'iom.  In  its  construction 
there  has  been  expended  §2,818,000.  When  certain  modifi- 
cations now  in  progress  or  approved  are  completed  it  will 
mount  118  guns  and  18  flank  howitzers  in  casemates,  and  51 
heavy  guns  of  modem  calibres  en  barbette.  Inasmuch  as  the 
exceptional  magnitude  of  F.  M.,  as  compared  with  our  other 
works  of  coast  and  channel  defence,  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent,  and  sometimes  of  severe  and  perhaps  not  un- 
just criticLsm.  it  may  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  this  work 
was  designed  under  the  inspiration  of  Gen.  Simon  Bernard, 
a  foreign  engineer  of  eminence  called  into  our  service  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  with  all  the  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  warfare  which  the  close  proximity  of  belliger- 
ent nations  in  Europe  had  produced  and  rendered  orthodox. 
But  the  more  moderate  opinions  of  our  own  mUitarj-  engi- 
neers, moulded  solely  upon  local  circumstances  and  the 
necessities  of  our  own  country,  so  far  prevailed  as  to  restrict 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  system  to  the  single  case  of 
F.  M.  We  have  no  other  work  at  all  like  it  in  any  essential 
particular,  and  the  error  in  this  instance  relates  solely  to 
magnitude,  not  to  strength.  c^  A.  Gillmoke. 

Fort  mior'gan,  an  inclosed  casemated  and  bastioned 
pentagon  of  brick,  ■with  exterior  batteries,  located  on  the 
2s 


I  W.  end  of  Mobile  Point,  Ala.,  at  the  entrance  to  anchorage 
1  in  -Mobile  Bay  :  commenced  1819  on  the  site  of  old  Ft.  Bow- 
;  yer.  An  historic  interest  attaches  to  the  latter  work  as 
having  borne  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  1812-15.  On 
Sept.  15.  1814.  the  Brit,  made  a  combined  naval  and  military 
attack  upon  the  ft.,  and  were  repul-sed.  losing  one  ship  anci 
■za  men  :  they,  however,  captured  theft.  Jan.  11.  1815.  F.  M. 
was  captured  by  Farragut  Aug.  22,  1864. 

Fort  Moui'trie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  entrance  to 
Charleston  harbor.  S.  C.  A  rude  work  of  palmetto  logs  and 
earth,  mounting  26  guns,  was  imsuccessfully  attacked  in 
l<i6  by  the  Brit,  fleet  of  9  vessels  (270  gunsi  and  thenceforth 
bore  the  commander's  name.  Col.  William  Moultrie.  It  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  in  masonrj'  with  an  imperfectly  bas- 
i  tioned  trace.  It  was  abandoned.  Dec.  26.  1860.  by  Major 
Anderson,  and  in  consort  with  batteries  on  Morris  Island 
fired  the  first  guns  of  the  c.  war.  Jan.  9.  1861.  Since  the  war 
,  it  has  been  modified,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  modem  heavy 
guns,  pmtected  by  earthen  traverses  and  parados. 

Fort  Fiek'ens,  an  inclo.sed  casemated  and  bastioned 
pentagonal  brick  work,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  Pen.sacola 
harbor,  Fla..  which  harbor  and  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  at  War- 
rington it  is  intended  to  defend.    In  Jan.  1861  the  navy-yard 
and  works  on  the  mainland,  including  Ft.  McRee.  fell  into 
Confed.  hands,  and  desultory  operations  were  carried  on 
between  the  2  shores,  exhibiting  at  one  time  the  spectacle 
of  2  fts..  lickens  and  McRee.  cannonading  each  other. 
I      Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  the  Mo- 
I  hawk  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal.  56  m.  W.  of  Albany.    It  has 
'•  a  sem.    Pop.  1870.  1797  :  18a\  244.3. 

!      Fort  Pnlas'kl,  on  Cockspur  Island.  Ga..forthe defence 
of  the  approach  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  commenced  in  1^9. 
'  At  the  beginning  of  the  c.  war  the  work  was  finished  in  all 
essential   particulars,  but   had   never  been   garrisoned  or 
armed.    Upon  the  secession  of  the  state  of  Ga..  her  military 
at  once  took  possession  of  Fts.  P.  and  Jackson.    On  Nov. 
'  29.  1861,  the  writer  made  a  military  reconnaissance  of  F.  P., 
'  and  pronounced  "the  reduction  of  that  work  practicable 
by  batteries  of  mortars  and  rifled  guns  established  on  Big 
,  Tybee  Island."'    On  Feb.  21,  1862.  the  first  vessel  with  ord- 
'  nance  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  siege  arrived  in  Tybee 
Roads.    Mortars  of  8^  tons  weight,  and  columbiads  but  a 
trifle  lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of  night  over  a  narrow 
causeway  bordered  by  swamps  on  either  side,  and  liable  at 
any  morrient  to  be  overturned  and  buried  in  the  mud.  which 
was  about  12  ft.  deep.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
barely  suflicient  to  move  a  single  piece  on  sling-carts.    The 
j  positions  selected  for  the  5  most  advanced  batteries  were 
artificially  screened  from  view  from  the  ft.  by  a  gradual 
change,  made  little  by  little  every  night,  in  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  brushwood  arid  bushes  in  front  of 
them.    The  batteries  opened  fire  on  Apr.  10.  and  the  ft.  was 
surrendered  at  2  p.  m.  the  next  day.    [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilljiore.] 
Fortress  !Moiiroe.    See  Fort  Monroe. 
Fort  St.  Phll'lp,  nearly  oppo.site  Ft.  Jackson,  on  the 
Miss.  River.    The  old  river  front,  with  low  brick  scarp  and 
wet  ditch,  was  built  by  the  Spaniards.    After  1841  it  under- 
went extensive  repairs  and  modifications.    Falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confeds.  in  1861,  it  was,  -with  Ft.  Jackson,  re- 
captured by  Farragut's  fleet  Apr.  18G2. 

Fort  Scott,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Bourbon  co., 
Kan.,  :S<0  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  98  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  Marmaton  River.  Coal  is  fovmd  in  the  vicinity,  also 
hvdraulic  cement  and  mineral  paints,  umbers.  veUow  ochres, 
Sp.  brown.  Indian  red.  etc.    Pop.  1870.  4174:  1880.  5:372. 

Fort  Smith,  a  city,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Sebastian  co.. 
Ark.,  at  confluence  of  Ark.  and  Poteau  rivers,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  Ind.  Terr,  border.  150  m.  W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  the 
head  of  navigation.    Pop.  1870,  2227 :  1880,  3099. 

Fort  Suel'Ung,  on  R.  R..  an  old  U.  S.  military  post  in 
Hennepin  co..  Minn.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minn,  and  Miss, 
rivers,  opposite  Mendota.  and  2  m.  l>elow  the  Miimehaha 
Falls.  It  was  founded  in  182(».  and  is  the  oldest  settlement 
in  what  is  now  Minn.    Pop.  1880.  352. 

FortSum'ter,  Charleston.  S.  C.  up<jn  a  shoal  at  the  S. 
side  of  the  imier  harbor.  S14  m.  from  the  city,  was  begun  in 
1829,  and  was  designed  to  mount  136  guns  arranged  in  3  tiers. 
It  never  received  its  entire  armament,  as  none  of  the  em- 
brasures of  the  2d  tier  were  finished  when  the  c.  war  broke 
out.  When  S.  C.  seceded.  Dec.  20.  1860.  the  entire  U.  S. 
force  in  Charleston  harbor  consisted  of  75  eiilisted  men. 
under  the  command  of  Major  Robert  Anderson,  by  whom 
they  were  transferred,  during  the  night  of  Dec.  26.  from  Ft. 
Moultrie  to  F.  S. :  whereupon  the  authorities  of  S.  C.  seized 
the  other  fts.  in  the  hartxir.  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
F.  S.  ;  this  being  refused,  fire  was  opened.  Apr.  12.  upon  the 
ft.,  which  capitulated  the  next  day.  The  Confeds.,  upon 
getting  possession  of  F.  S.,  at  once  proceeded  to  augment 
its  oflfensive  and  defensive  strength,  and  held  undisturbed 
possession  for  2  jts.  On  Apr.  7.  1863.  a  gallant  attack  was 
made  upon  the  ft.  by  a  naval  force  of  9  iron-clads.  carryir:^ 
2:}  guns,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Dup'ont. 
The  combat  lasted  1  hour  and  40  minutes,  when  the  fleet 
withdrew,  at  4  p.  m..  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  en- 
gagement the  next  morning.  The  monitors  had  received  so 
much  injury,  however,  that  the  project  was  abandoneti. 
F.  S.  was  subsequently  bombarded,  its  batteries  destroyed, 
and  the  walls  upon  2  of  its  faces  demolished,  from  batteries 
established  by  the  U.  land  forces  on  Morris  Island.  The 
first  fire  from  the  breaching  batteries  opened  Aug.  17.  1863. 
At  12  p.  M.  on  the  night  of  Sept.  S  the  ft.  was  assaulted  by  a 
naval  column  of  500  men  in  small  boats,  which  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  F.  S.  garrison  subsequently  buUt 
additional  shelters,  galleries,  and  quarterns  within  and  under 
the  ruins,  and  kept  possession  till  the  final  evacuation  of 
Charleston  and  all  its  defences.  Feb.  18.  1865.  [From  orig. 
art.  ill  .I.'s  Unii\  Cyc.  by  Gen.  C^.  A.  CtIllmore.] 

Fortu'na  [Gt.  Tvxi].  the  goddess  of  good-luck,  wor- 
shipped at  many  places  of  It..  Gr..  and  Asia  Minor,  but  es- 
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FORTUNATE  ISLANDS-FOSSIL  BOTANY. 


pecially  honored  at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  temples 
and  bore  many  surnames. 

For'tunate  Islands  (i^o;'^/ /;«/</  ///.sv/Af,  Maxapwr  vr)<7oi.), 
an  anc.  name  for  a  frroup  of  islands  of  tlie  ocean  stream, 
supposed  to  be  the  Canary  Ishuuls.  and  i)erhaps  including: 
the  Azores,  :M;idcira,  and  the  Cape  Verde  ^roup. 

Fortiiiiatia'iius  ^ATILIUS),  a  Rom.  grammarian,  author 
of  a  treatise  an  metres,  and  especially  on  the  metres  em- 
ployed bv  Horace. 

Kortiina'tiis,  the  hero  of  an  old  romance.  F.  receives 
an  inexliaustible  purse  and  a  wishing-cap,  which  finally 
proves  the  ruin  of  him  and  his  sons.  The  prin.  European 
huitrs.  liavc  the  tale  in  vaiinus  forms.  Its  authorship  is  not 
known,  hut  some  of  its  materials  are  very  old. 

Fortuiia'tiis  (Venantius  Honorius  Clementianus), 
bishop  of  Poitiers  597  a.  u.,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  transition 
period,  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  ;  owes  his  rep- 
utation mainly  to  three  or  four  beautiful  Latin  hymns. 
He  was  boi-n  in  N.  It.  about  .530  a.  d.,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Kavenna.  About  .564  he  left  It.  for  Fr.,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  liis  life.  He  took  orders,  became  a  presby- 
ter, and  almoner  and  chaplain  of  (^ueen  Radagunde.  His 
worlis  are  very  numerous  in  i)rose  and  verse,  consisting  of 
lives  of  distinguished  men,  bps.,  confessors,  and  others  ;  ex- 
planation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the  Creed  ;  an  epic 
poem  in  4  books  on  the  life  of  St.  Martm,  chiefly  copied 
from  the  narrative  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  nearly  300 
poems,  collected  in  11  books,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  ill  dift'erent  meti'es.    D.  about  600  a.  d. 

Fortu'iiy  (Mariano),  a  Sp.  artist,  b.  in  Reus,  Catalonia, 
June  11,  1839.  F.  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  circle  of 
artists  who  have  made  themselves  famous  under  the  title  of 
the  Fr.-Sp.  school.  His  training  began  in  the  Acad,  of  Bar- 
celona. In  1856  he  gained  the  acad.  prize,  which  entitled 
him  to  live  and  study  in  Rome  for  a  certain  number  of  yrs.  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  In  18.59  he  joined  his  compatriot, 
(jen.  Prim,  count  of  Reus,  in  his  expedition  to  .Morocco,  and 
in  Afr.  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  charm  of  tliat  splendid 
barbarism,  in  which  Regnault,  too,  found  such  delight  as 
made  him  forget  It.,  and  he  returned  to  Europe  with  a  world 
of  studies,  which  were  afterward,  whether  as  studies  or  as 
pictures,  to  make  him  fame  and  fortune.  On  his  return 
from  Morocco  to  Rome,  where  he  finally  fixed  his  home,  he 
^^sited  Paris,  where  he  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  pic- 
tures of  Meissonier,  and  the  influence  of  that  master  is 
marked  in  his  works,  iu  spite  of  the  wide  difference  in  tlie 
technics  of  the  two  men.  A  Ger.  critic  not  unhappily  calls 
F.  "a  link  between  Goya  and  Meissonier."  The  reputation 
of  F.  dates  from  the  y"r.  1866,  when  he  went  to  Paris.  The 
names  of  his  ijest  known  pictures  are  A  Spanish  Marriage, 
The  Seritent-Tainer,  The  Ainateiir  of  Printu,  A  Fantasia  at 
Morocco,  The  iSuwd-Sharjie/ier,  The  Acadeimciam  of ■  Arcadia. 
He  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  etcher,  and  many  of 
his  most  remarliable  works  in  this  kind  liave  been  repro- 
duced by  the  heliogravure  process.  F.  composed  and  paint- 
ed with  extreme  care.  He  thus  produced  comparatively 
little.  The  Spanish  Marriage  was  sold  by  him  for  75,000 
francs.     D.  Nov.  21,  1874.  Clarence  Cook. 

Fort  Wagner.     See  Morris  Island. 

Fort  IVayne,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Allen  CO.,  Ind.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph  rivers  (which  form  the  Maumee),  94  m.  from  Lake 
Erie.  The  city  contains  2  colls,  and  1  acad.  The  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  passes  through  the  city.  Pop.  1870,  17,718 ; 
1880,  26,880  ;  18S3,  about  33,500. 

Fort  Wlll'iam  Hen'ry,  a  fortress  near  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  erected  in  17.55  by  the  Brit,  forces  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.  It  became  an  important  strategic 
point  in  the  last  Fr.  war  in  the  colonies,  and  was  captured 
by  the  Fr.  and  Indians  in  1757.  It  was  in  the  tp.  of  Caldwell, 
Warren  co.,  N.  Y.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  a  hotel.  Ft.  George, 
Yi  m.  to  the  E..  was  built  in  1759  by  Gen.  Amheist. 

Fort  Worth,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tarrant  co., 
Tex.,  is  1108  ft.  above  the  sea  and  109  above  Trinity  River, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  which  it  is  situated.    Pop.  1880,  6663. 

Fo'ruiii  [etymologieally  connected  with  forare  and  the 
Gr.  jTopos,  and  so  originally  a  "  pas.sage-way '']  was  an  open 
space  in  the  Rom.  camp  of  early  times,  close  to  the  pra?to- 
rium,  or  gen.'s  tent.  The  term  was  usually  applied  to  an 
open  place  in  Rome,  like  the  Gr.  ayopa,  for  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens  for  business,  for  legal  transactions,  for  the"  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  tlie  sale  and  purchase  of 
goods.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  necessities  of  the 
people  required  more  than  a  single  F.,  and  convenience 
separated  them  into  those  devoted  to  public  affairs  (fora 
civilia)  and  those  which  were  more  strictly  markets  or 
bazaars  (fora  veiialia).  The  Rom.  F.  differed  in  shape  from 
the  ayopd  of  the  Grs.,  for  while  the  latter  was  usuallv  s(iuare, 
the  former  was  oblong,  the  length  exeeediim^  the  width  tiy 
]4,  according  to  Vitruvius.  The  most  celebrated  and  tlie 
most  important  of  the  fora  civilia  was  the  F.  Romanum, 
sometimes  called  Magnum,  and  from  its  pre-eminence  sim- 
ply F.  This  was  situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Capito- 
line  and  I'abitine  hills,  and  with  it  is  associated  very  much 
of  the  interest  of  the  pul)lie  and  private  life  of  earlv  Rome. 
(For  a  description  of  the  buildings  in  and  around  the  F., 
see  Rome.)  A  new  F.  was  erected  at  great  expense  by 
Julius  Cffisar,  which  was  called  from  him  F.  Julium,  and 
was  dedicated  b.  c.  45)  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Au- 
gustus constructed  still  anotlier,  which  received  from  him 
tiie  name  F.  Augusti.  These  3  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  the  triafora.  Still  other  fora  were  erected  by  the  later 
emps.  ;  among  these  may  be  named  F.  Nervfe,  begun  by  Do- 
mitian  and  completed  by  Nerva  ;  and  tlie  most  magnificent 
of  all,  the  F.  Trajani,  or  Ulpium,  inmiediately  adjoining  the 
F.  Julium  and  F.  Augusti,  and  having  connected  with  it  the 
Basilica  Ulpia  and  the  famous  C'olumna  Trajani,  still  stand- 
ing. The  second  class  of  fora  was  devoted  to  mai'ket  trans- 
actions, and  they  derive  their  names  from  the  articles  sold 
in  them— e.  g.  F.  olitorimn,  the  vegetable  market ;  F.  pisca- 


rbmi,  the  fish  market ;  F.  boarium  (cattle),  F.  suarium  (swine), 
etc.  H.  Drisler. 

For'ward  (Walter),  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Conn,  in  1786,  re- 
moved to  PittsburK,  Pa.,  in  1803,  and  studied  law.  commenc- 
ing its  practice  in  1806  ;  was  M.  C.  from  Pa.  1822-25.  He  was 
active  in  the  convention  of  1837  to  revise  tlie  const,  of  Pa.  ; 
in  Mar.  1841  was  appointed  tiist  eoniptroUer  of  the  II.  S. 
treas.  ;  was  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  1841-43.  in  1849-.53  U.  S. 
charge-d\iffaires  to  Den.,  and  then  itiesidiiii;  judge  of  the 
dist.  court  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.    1).  Nov.  24,  1852. 

Fos't-arl  (Francesco),  doge  of  Venice  1423-57,  b.  1372: 
warred  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  Crema,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  but  F.  was  de- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Ten  ( let.  23.  14.57.  and  d.  Nov.  1.  1457. 
His  sufferings  and  those  of  his  son  are  the  subject  of  Byron's 
Two  Foscari. 

Foss  (Archibald  Campbell),  a  Meth,  divine,  b.  at  Phillips- 
town,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6.  18.30.  grad.  at  Wesleyan 
Univ.  in  18.52,  and  at  once  joined  the  New  York  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  ;  served  several  imixntaiit  chs.,  and  in  1858 
became  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  John  McClintock  at  St. 
Paul's,  New  York  city.  In  1860-62  was  prof,  of  Lat.  and 
Heb.  in  his  alma  mater  ;  from  1863  to  1866  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Poughkeepsie  dist.    D.  Mar.  30, 1870. 

Foss  ((;yru8  David),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  17,  1834,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  18.54  ;  taught  math,  in 
Amenia  Sem.,  N.  Y'.,  18.54-.55.  and  was  its  prin.  18.o6:  entered 
the  Meth.  Jlpis.  ministry,  and  Inis  lield  important  pastorates, 
chiefly  in  New  York  and  Br(Joklyn,  18.59-74;  became  pres. 
of  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1875 ;  elected  bp.  in 
M.  E.  Ch.  May  12,  1880. 

Fos'sll  {L-dX.fodio.fosgum,  to  "  dig"].  A  F.  is  the  body 
or  any  known  part  or  trace  of  an  animal  or  plant  buried 
by  natural  causes  in  the  earth.  The  iiKJulds  of  shells,  the 
impressions  left  by  the  feet  of  animals  in  walking.  iini)le- 
ments  of  stone  or  metal  and  other  works  of  human  art 
which  have  been  accumulated  naturally  into  ruljbisli-heaps, 
are  thus  strictly  F.  Perhaps  the  marks  of  rain,  wind,  waves, 
and  shrinkage  through  heat  should  be  included.  Early 
writers  believed  F.  the  result  of  certain  laws  of  nature,  and 
never  animated  ;  others  suggested  they  might  be  relics  of  the 
Noachian  deluge  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  tliat 
they  indicate  tlie  nature  of  the  life  of  numerous  successive 
pei'iods  in  the  eartli's  hist,  from  the  Eozoic.  or  the  damn  of 
life,  to  the  latest  vessel  sunk  in  the  chalky  depths  of  the 
ocean.  A  few  F.  have  been  preserved  entire,  like  the  ele- 
phants and  rhinoceroses  found  encased  in  frozen  mud  and 
sand  in  Silieria.  The  relics  are  usually  peirijied,  or  rendered 
stony  throut;li  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter.  The  or- 
ganic iiarticlesare  slowly  replaced,  through  chemical  forces, 
by  mineral  atoms,  but  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
the  eliaraeteristie  structure  of  the  plant  or  animal  is  pre- 
served. Microscopic  sections  show  unmistakably  the  pecul- 
iar internal  features  of  the  pine,  oak.  or  palm,  though  the 
substance  is  changed  to  flint.  F.  indicate  the  former  exist- 
ence of  organic  races  now  entirely  extinct ;  that,  as  a  whole. 
each  successive  period  contained  more  liighly  organized 
structures  than  its  predecessor  ;  that  tropical  forms  once 
flourished  in  the  polar  regions ;  that  each  epoch  was  char- 
acterized by  peculiar  groups.  Hence,  formations  are  iden- 
tified in  new  crmntries  by  means  of  F.      C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

Fos'sil  Oot'any.  The  study  of  F.  B.  presents  peculiar 
difliculties  to  the  palaeontologist,  from  the  fragmentary 
character  of  most  plant-remains,  and  from  the  incomplete 
preservation  of  their  perishable  tissues.  Of  many  extinct 
species  of  trees,  in  which  the  individuals  may  have  been  100 
ft.  in  height,  the  only  traces  yet  olitained  are  perhaps  a  few 
leaves,  of  which  the  outlines  and  the  nervation  are  imper- 
fectly preserved.  All  botanists  know  how  variable  the 
leaves  of  trees  are  ;  and  since  they  often  find  difficulty  in 
discriniiiiatiiit;'  between  genera  and  species  when  entire  in- 
dividuals are  liefore  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
little  faith  in  the  deductions  made  from  a  few  variable  and 
incomplete  organs.  No  doubt  the  inherent  difliculties  of 
the  subject  have  favored  liasty  generalization,  have,  in  fact, 
led  fossil  botanists  into  many  errors,  and  should  inspire  a 
proper  caution;  yet  many  thousands  of  fossil  jilants  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  preservation  of  some  of  them  is  so 
complete  that  they  afford  material  for  legitimate  and  im- 
portant deductions  in  regard  to  the  hist,  of  plant-life  on  the 
globe.  The  usual  classification  of  jilants  is  as  follows  : 
I  Exogens— Oak,  Rose,  etc. 

Ph.enooams.  -l  Endogens— Palms,  Lilies,  Grasses,  etc. 
(  Gymnogens— Cycads  and  Conifers, 
r  Acrogens— Ferns,  Lycopods,  Equiseta. 

f,  J  Anogens— Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

(..R-iPTOGAMs.  I  xhallogens— Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens. 
[ProtapTiytes— Diatonls  and  Desmids. 

On  comparing  the  plants  of  the  groups  given  in  this 
table  they  will  be  found  to  form  a  series  of  which  the  mem- 
bers increase  in  eomiilexity  of  structure  from  the  R-oto- 
phytes  to  the  Angiosperms,  and.  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  simplest  forms  are  reckoned  to  be  lowest,  the  most 
(complex  highest,  in  the  .scale.  In  the  life-hist.  of  plants,  as 
in  that  of  animals,  we  also  find  that  the  lower  forms  apjiear 
first,  their  remains  being  found  in  all  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
formations,  the  higher  groups  coming  in  successively  in  the 
hiter  geological  ages,  and  the  present  flora,  like  the  jiresent 
fauna,  being  the  most  highly  organized  of  all.  In  further 
comparing  the  records  from  whicii  we  attempt  to  make  up 
the  past  hist,  of  animals  and  plants,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered—1st.  That  plants  have  ))Ower  to  assimilate  inorganic 
substances— a  power  wliicli  animals  do  not  possess.  Hence, 
the  animal  kingdom  is  deiiendeiit  on  the  vegetable  for  its 
support,  and  in  fact  rests  upon  it  as  a  base.  Plants  must 
therefore  have  preceded  animals  on  the  globe,  or  at  least 
must  have  appeared  simultaneously  with  them.  2d.  The 
sea  is  the  mother  of  continents,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fresh-water  deposits,  all  our  fossiliferous  strata 
are  sediments    deposited    from  the  sea.     Hence,  aquatic 
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spevies  of  animals  and  plants  are  far  more  likely  to  he  pre- 
served than  those  wiiieli  do  not  inhabit  the  water,  and  the 
specimens  we  have  obtained  of  extinct  faunas  and  floras 
give  but  a  partial  view  of  the  life  of  each  {leriod,  from  the 
fact  that  the  aquatic  species  are  much  more  fully  represent- 
ed than  the  terrestrial.  3d.  In  all  the  later  ireok)irical  atres 
the  flora  has  been  mostly  terrestrial,  while  the  fauna  has 
been  more  larirely  aiiuatic.  Animals  have  also,  more  jren- 
ei-ally  than  plants,  some  hard  and  imperishable  di's^ans,  and 
hence  tlie  extinct  faunas  are  more  complete  than  the  floras. 
4th.  The  remains  of  the  marine  fauna  oi  the  irlobe  which 
are  exposed  to  our  inspection  are  contained  in  sediments 
laid  downi  by  the  sea  in  successive  invasions  of  the  land  ; 
and  these  invasions  were  followed  by  periods  of  retirement 
—periods  of  immense  duration— durin!i:  which  no  record 
was  made  except  in  the  depths  i  if  the  sea-basins,  or  in  other 
countries  where  sulimcri;cme  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
Hence,  for  any  one  country  the  records  of  marine  life  con- 
stitute a  series  of  chapters  sepai-ated  from  each  other  by 
long  blank  intervals.  The  irenetic  relations  of  the  dift'erent 
extinct  marine  faunas  are.  therefore,  necessarily  obscure, 
and  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  determined,  since  we  have 
not  access  to  those  jxirtions  of  the  record  which  form  the 
connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  beins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  succession  of  land-plants  on  any  continent  may  have 
been  unbroken  ;  at  least  its  continuity  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  marine  fauna  accessible  to  us.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  may  expect  tliat.  thouirh  havinir  its  peculiar  im- 
perfections, to  which  reference  has  l)ecn  made,  the  record  of 
plant-life  contained  in  the  shore-deposits  and  old  lake-bed.s 
of  our  continents,  when  carefully  studied,  will  tlirow  im- 
portant light  on  the  great  questions  of  evolution  and  the 
origin  of  species.  Extreme  care  will  be  necessary,  however, 
in  prosecuting  this  study,  to  gather  as  much  and  as  com- 
plete material  as  possible,  and  to  read  from  it  only  such  les- 
sons as  it  may  clearly  and  unmistakably  teach.  The  prog- 
ress of  science  has  been  much  retarded  by  hasty  generaliza- 
tion from  collections  of  imperfectly  preserved  fragments  of 
plants.  From  their  lower  position  in  the  scale,  plants  are 
less  instinct  with  life  than  animals,  and  their  organs  or  frag- 
ments of  organs  are  much  less  signiricant  th;in  tlie  better 
preserved  and  more  characteristic  i)ortions  of  animal  struct- 
ures from  which  so  nuich  has  been  learued. 

The  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  hist,  of  plant- 
life  on  the  globe,  brought  to  light  by  the  study  of  fossil  plants, 
are  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  beginnings  of  plant-life  are  not  known,  but  the 
oldest  rocks,  as  the  Laurentian  of  C^anada,  contain  large 
quantities  of  graphite,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  derived  from  vegetable  tissue. 

2.  Of  the  plants  found  fossil  in  the  different  geological 
formations,  the  oldest  are  simplest  in  their  structure  and 
lowest  in  the  scale,  wiiile  in  the  later  formations  higher  and 
still  higher  forms  come  in,  and  vegetation  approaches  more 
and  more  closely  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  earliest 
known  fossil  plants  are  contained  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  and  consist  of  sea-weeds.  The  impressions  called 
Eophytoa  in  the  Cambrian  of  the  Old  World,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  land-plants,  are  now  considered  as 
either  the  trails  of  floating  ob.iects  or  the  remains  of  sea- 
weeds. The  fem-like  figure  discovered  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian slates  of  Angers,  Fr.,  and  named  Eoptens  Morierei  by 
Count  Saporta,  has  proved  to  be  dendritic  crystallizations 
of  pyrites  infiltrated  into  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  slate. 
The  so  called  land  plants  found  in  the  Lower  Siluiian  rocks 
of  Cin.,  O.,  require  careful  re-examination  before  they  can 
be  accepted  as  such. 

3.  Unmistakable  land-plants  occur  sparingly  in  the  LTpper 
Silurian,  and  abundantly  in  the  Devonian.  They  belong  to 
the  acrogens  and  gymiiosperms,  and  are  ferns,  lycopods, 
equiseta,  conifers,  and  cycads.  This  vegetation  is  further 
expanded  and  culminates  in  the  Carboniferous. 

4.  In  the  Mesozoic  rocks  the  cycads  and  conifers  are 
abundant,  and  give  character  to  the  vegetation. 

5.  In  the  Cretaceous  the  angiosperms  and  palms  appear  in 
large  numbers,  seemingly  with  abruptness,  but  the  pioneers 
of  these  groups  will  probably  be  found  at  a  lower  horizon. 

6.  In  the  Tertiary  rocks  the  angiosperms  predominate,  and 
the  first  living  species  appear,  while  the  grasses  make  their 
advent  in  company  with  the  great  mammalian  fauna,  of 
which  so  large  a  part  depended  on  them  for  subsistence. 

7.  The  Tertiary  flora  of  N.  Amer.  was  certainly  richer  in 
arborescent  forms  than  that  of  the  present  day,  the  forests 
Including  a  larger  number  of  species,  and  those  of  greater 
average  dimensions.  The  most  splendid  trees  of  our  li\'ing 
forest,  such  as  the  gigantic  sequoias  of  Cal.,  the  tulip  tree, 
the  magnolias,  the  sweet  gum,  the  deciduous  cj^^ress,  and 
the  planes,  are  surviving  members  of  the  Tertiary  forests, 
in  which  they  were  associated  with  many  allied  species 
equally  imposing  that  are  now  extinct. 

8.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  former  times  were  so  perish- 
able that  few  are  preserved,  and  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  the  herbaceous  flora  of  any  age  but  our  own. 

9.  Flowers  of  plants  serving  chiefly  to  attract  insects  have 
been  proportioned  in  number  and  size  to  the  insect  fauna  ; 
and  we  are  taught  by  the  great  number  of  flowerless  plants 
preserved  in  the  older  formations,  with  the  rarity  of  pha;- 
nogams  before  the  Cretaceous,  that  the  vegetation  of  earlier 
ages  was  sombre  in  asijcct  and  less  attractive  than  that  of 
tne  present  day,  and  that  inserts  were  few. 

10.  The  plants  which  contribute  most  to  the  subsistence  of 
man— the  cereals,  edible  fruits,  etc.— are  of  modem  date, 
had  no  existence  before  the  Tertiary,  and  are  more  abundant 
now  than  ever  before. 

11.  The  well  marked  progress  of  plant-life  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex  brought  out  by  the  study  of  F.  I?,  affords 
support  to  a  theory  of  evolution,  but  the  cxceptitin  \o  the 
gen.  rule- viz.  the  late  appearance  of  fungi,  lichens,  mosses, 
and  hepatics,  the  absence  of  connecting  links  to  show  the 
transmutation  of  the  earlier  into  the  later  forms,  and  the 


absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  progress 
was  effected— leaves  Darwin"s  theory  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  modification  by  descent  to  be  established  from 
other  proofs.  "  J.  S.  Jvewberry. 

Fossiil  Fislies.  Like  most  other  aquatic  animals,  fishes 
at  death  are  often  buried  in  the  sediments  which  accumu- 
late at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  Here 
their  remains  are  almost  beyoiul  the  reach  of  change,  and 
are  indefinitely  preserved.  Hence,  like  mollusks,  radiates, 
and  crustaceans,  fishes  are  fre(iijently  found  in  the  stratified 
rocks,  which  are  consolidated  sediments  that  in  former 
ages  accunmlated  at  the  bottom  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  Al- 
ready many  hundred  species  of  F.  F.  have  been  obtained 
from  the  strata  of  the  dift'erent  geological  formations,  and 
they  constitute  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 
element  in  the  llfe-hist.  of  the  globe.  The  study  of  F.  F.  has 
only  recently  been  taken  up,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  yet 
very  imperfect,  and  evc^ry  yr.  sees  some  important  additions 
made  to  it.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  it  are  therefore 
liable  ft)  be  considerably  modified  by  future  discovery.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained  on  this  subject  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  : 

1st.  Fishes  constitute  the  lowest  group  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, and  they  are  the  first  of  vertebrates  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  geological  hist. 

2d.  The  earliest  traces  of  fishes  are  found  in  the  Upper  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  the  old  World,  and,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  Amei'. 

3d.  The  oldest  fishes  known  were  of  small  size  and  few  in 
number  as  compared  with  the  associated  forms  of  life.  They 
belong  to  2  groups— viz.  the  Elasmobranchs  (sharks,  etc.") 
and  the  Cephalaspids  or  buckler-headed  fishes,  a  group  long 
since  extinct. 

4th.  The  seas  of  the  Devonian  agewei-e  well  stocked  with 
fishes,  some  of  which  attained  a  size  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
largest  now  living.  They  belonged  to  the  sub-classes  of  the 
Elasmobranchs,  Plaeoderms,  and  Ganoids.  In  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  fishes  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  this 
chapter  in  the  life-hist.  of  the  globe  has  been  called  the  Age 
of  Fishes. 

5th.  In  the  Carboniferous  age  fishes  were  numerous  and 
varied  in  structure,  but  they  were  no  longer  the  monarchs 
of  the  animal  world,  as  the  sceptre  here  passes  from  them 
to  the  amphibians,  into  which  they  pass  by  insensible  gra- 
dations. In  the  open  seas  of  the  Carboniferous  age  sharks 
existed  in  large  number  and  attained  great  size,  the  great 
Plaeoderms  and  Ganoids  of  the  Devonian  age,  to  which  the 
Elasmobranchs  had  been  subordinate,  having  mostly  dis- 
appeared. In  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous continents  numerous  Ganoids,  large  and  small,  existed. 

6th.  In  the  Trias  the  fishes  were  altogether  subordinated 
to  the  amphibians,  but  frtim  the  nature  of  the  Triassic  de- 
posits we  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  fish-life  of  the 
period.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  were,  as  we  know,  in- 
habited by  shoals  of  small  Ganoids,  for  we  find  their  remains 
in  the  lagoon  and  estuary  deposits  of  Richmond,  Va.,  New 
Jersey,  the  Conn,  valley,  etc. 

7th.  The  fishes  of  the  Jurassic  were  sharks  and  Ganoids, 
and  were  very  numerous.  The  sharks  were  mostly  Cestra- 
cionts,  allied  to  the  Ft.  Jackson  shark ;  the  Ganoids  had 
rhomboidal  scales,  and  tails  but  slightly  vertebrated. 

8th.  The  Ci-etaceous  age  is  marked  in  the  hist,  of  fishes  by 
the  appearance  of  the  gi  eat  sub-class  of  the  Teleosts,  or  true 
bony  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon,  pike,  etc.  They  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  fishes  of  the  present  day,  and  are  gener- 
ally placed  at  the  summit  of  the  class  of  fishes.  In  these 
we  find  the  vertebral  column  bony  throughout,  and  tail 
equally  lobed. 

9th.  In  the  Tertiary  age  the  Teleosts  gi-adually  superseded 
the  (ianoids,  while  the  sharks  attained  dimensions  unknown 
before  or  since,  the  largest  having  attained  a  length  of  50  to 
60  ft.,  with  cutting  teeth  as  large  as  a  man"s  hand. 

10th.  In  the  present  age  the  Teleosts  have  almost  entire- 
ly replaced  the  Ganoids,  and  have  become  the  prevailing 
type  of  fish-life.  The  Ganoids,  if  we  exclude  from  them  the 
Dipnoi,  are  now  reduced  to  7  genera — viz.  Acipenser,  Ltpi- 
(/ostetts,  Amia,  Scaphiorhyncus.  Polyodou,  Calamichthys,  and 
Polypterus ;  of  these,  the  first  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
N.  hemisphere,  the  succeeding  4  are  exclusively  X.  Amer., 
while  the  last  2  are  Afr.  If  we  accept  Dr.  Guntlier's  classifi- 
cation, and  unite  Dipnoi  with  Ganoids,  we  must  add  3  more 
to  the  list  of  living  genera— viz.  Prolopterus,  Lepidosire/i,  and 
Ce?-a/0(iiis— the  3  species  which  represent  these  inhabit,  one 
S.  Amer.,  one  Afr.,  and  one  Australia.      J.  S.  Xewberrt. 

Fos'sil  Foot'prliits,  or  Iclk'nites,  the  impressions 
left  by  the  feet  of  animals  in  mud,  which  afterward  became 
hardened  into  stone.  In  Amer.  are  the  crustacean  impres- 
sions of  Canada  of  the  Cambrian  age :  reptilian  tracks  in 
the  Pa.  Carboniferous ;  Crustacea  and  worms  in  the  Clinton 
group  in  N.  Y.,  and  others.  The  best  known  are  153 species 
of  Ichnites  described  in  the  5Iass.  geological  reports.  The 
most  notable  are  those  in  the  Conn.  Valley,  which  have  been 
gi-ouped  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  as  follows :  1  mar- 
supial :  17  thick-toed  birds ;  17  narrow -toed  birds  (?) ;  21 
ornithic  reptiles,  the  Dinosaurs  of  Eng.  writers,  and  the  Her- 
jietoids  ;  25  reptiles  and  amphibia  ;  17  batrachians  :  6  cheU)- 
nians  :  2  fish  :  24  insects  :  21  larval  andlowerarticulata,  and 
at  least  2  mollusca.  This  classification  is,  however,  merely 
speculative.  In  the  Hitchcock  Ichnological  Museum  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  are  over  20,000  ichnites.  It  was  founded  by 
Pres.  E.  Hitchcock,  and  belongs  to  Amherst  Coll.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Vnir.  Cyc  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock.] 

Fos'sil  For'ests.  Petrified  forests  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes  of  travellers  taken  in  dift'erent  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  col- 
lections of  petrified  tree-trunks  really  disserve  the  name 
applied  to  them,  as  they  generally,  perhaps  universally,  con- 
sist of  trees  which  have  been  buried  in  earth  or  rock,  there 
silicified,  and  subseipiently  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  material  which  once  surrouiuled  them.    The  most  cele- 
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brated  of  the  F.  F.  of  which  we  have  any  record  are  those 
of  Esvpt  near  Cairo,  of  Xubia,  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  island  of 
Antiniia  in  the  W.  I.  Other  accumulations  of  silicified  wood 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  interior  of  Chili,  in  >'ew  Zealand, 
and  in  Abys<;inia.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  interior  of  our 
own  continent,  in  Or.,  Nev.,  and  Ari.,  as  great  and  remarka- 
ble collections  of  silicified  tree-trunks  exist  as  any  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  banks  of  the  Little  Col., 
in  Ari..  for  example,  not  less  than  1000  cords  of  silicified  wood 
may  be  seen  piled  up  in  one  locality.  Here  we  find  trunks, 
of  all  sizes  up  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  most  perfectly  and  beau- 
tifully preserved.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  replaced  by 
white  silica,  which  shows  the  woody  structure  as  distinctly 
as  it  could  have  been  seen  in  the  living  tree  ;  in  other  cases 
the  trunks  are  now  masses  of  solid  jasper,  looking  like  huge 
sticks  of  red  sealing-wax ;  in  other  cases  still,  the  wood  is 
opalized  or  agatized,  or  filled  vrith  chalcedony  or  crystallized 
quartz,  stained  with  the  most  brilliant  colors.  It  is  probable 
that  thermal  waters  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  silieifica- 
tion  of  the  tree-trunks  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found 
in  great  numbers.  In  our  o^^^l  country  we  know  that  vol- 
canic phenomena  have  been  displayed  on  a  grand  scale 
throughout  all  the  region  where  fossil  wood  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  it  isalsoadist.  in  which  thermal  springs  carrjing 
large  inuintities  of  silica  are  still  numerous,  and  are  now 
displaying  their  petrifjing  powers.  J.  S.  I^ewberry. 

Fossil  Fruits.    See  Fossil  Botant. 

Fos'ter  (Abiel),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1735,  grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1756 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.,  Canterbury, 
N.  H.,  1761-79  ;  was  sent  in  1780,  and  often  afterward,  to  the 
legislature  ;  M.  C.  1783-84,  1789-91,  and  1795-1803.  In  1784  be- 
came a  judge,  and  afterward  chief-justice,  of  the  common 
pleas  court  of  N.  H.    D.  Feb.  6,  1806. 

Foster  (Charles),  b.  in  Seneca  tp.,  Seneca  cc,  C,  Apr. 
12,  1828,  ed.  in  the  common  schools  and  acad.  of  Norwalk, 
O. ;  engaged  early  in  life  with  remarkable  success  in  exten- 
sive business,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  till  42  yrs.  of  age, 
contributing  greatly  to  the  growth  of  Fostoria,  O.,  where  his 
prin.  interests  were  located,  and  where  he  now  (1882)  re- 
sides :  elected  to  Cong,  from  the  9th  O.  dist.  in  1870,  1872, 
1874,  and  1876,  each  time  as  a  Rep.  in  a  Dem.  dist.,  and  was 
only  defeated  in  1878  by  a  change  in  the  boundary  of  the 
dist.  While  in  Cong,  he  occupied  prominent  positions  upon 
the  committees  of  ways  and  means  and  of  appropriations, 
and  was  repeatedly  selected  for  important  special  ser\ices. 
He  was  gov.  of  O.  1880-84. 

Foster  (Dwight),  b.  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  17.57, 
grad.  at  K.  I.  Coll.  in  1774  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Brookfield  ; 
was  a  prominent  legislator  of  Mass.,  and  judge,  afterward 
chief -justice,  of  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  M.  C.  1793-99, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1800-03.  D.  Apr.  29,  1823.  Was  a  son  of 
Judge  Jedediah  Foster  (1726-79). 

Foster  (George  Whitefield),  b.  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  May  9, 
1794  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  attaining 
prominence  in  his  profession,  and  for  20  yrs.  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  affairs  of  his  State  ;  was  State's  attorney, 
com.  of  the  Vt.  Central  R.  R.,  and  repeatedly  chosen  to  the 
legislature  and  State  senate  ;  though  without  political  am- 
bition, he  had  been  selected  for  nomination  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  just  previous  to  his  death.    D.  Oct.  12,  1848. 

Foster  (Jedeuiah),  a  judge,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct. 
10,  1726,  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  1744 ;  practised  law  at 
Brookfield,  Mass. ;  was  in  the  Worcester  co.  convention 
Aug.  1774,  and  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Cong.  1774-75 ;  he 
was  negatived  as  a  councillor  by  the  Eng.  gen.  Gage  in  1774, 
but  re-elected  in  1775;  was  judge  of  the  supeiior  court  in 
1776,  then  judge  of  probate,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass. ;  was  a  member  of 
convention  which  formed  const,  of  Mass.  D.  Oct.  17,  1779. 

Foster  (John),  Eng.  essayist  and  moralist,  b.  at  Halifax 
Sept.  17,  1770.  He  was  a  weaver  in  his  youth,  ed.  at  Bristol 
Coll.  (Bap.);  preached  to  Bap.  congregations  at  Chichester 
(1797),  at  Downend,  near  Bristol,  and  at  Frome.  In  1817  re- 
signed the  ministerial  oSice  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth 
to  lit.,  having  begun  to  write  for  the  Eclectic  Review  in  1806. 
Wrote  Essays  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend  and  The  Evils 
of  Popular  Ignorance.    D.  Oct.  15,  1843. 

Foster  (John  Gray),  b.  in  Whitefield,  Coos  co.,  N.  H., 
May  27,  1823,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1846,  and  entered  the 
U.  S.  A.  as  second  lieut.  of  engineers ;  served  in  the  war 
with  Mex.  1847-18 ;  was  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  at  W. 
Pt.  1855-57;  engineer  in  construction  of  Fts.  Sumter  and 
Moultrie,  S.  C,  and  works  in  N.  C.  1857-61.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  c.  war  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  fortifications  in 
Charleston  liarbor  (rank  of  capt.),  being  at  Ft.  Sumter  during 
its  bombardment  and  at  its  sun-ender ;  appointed  brig.-gen. 
of  volunteers  Oct.  1861,  and  commanded  brigade  on  Gen. 
Bumside's  expedition  to  N.  C,  and  maj.-gen.  July  1862,  and 
assigned  to  command  of  dept.  of  N.  C.  (18th  army  corps) ; 
conducted  various  expeditions,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Kinston,  siege  of  Washington,  attack  on  Newberne,  N.  C, 
etc. ;  raised  to  command  of  dept.  of  Va.  and  N.  C.  July  1863, 
and  that  of  the  army  and  dept.  of  O.  Dec.  1863 ;  dept.  of  the 
S.  May  1864,  and  ot  Fla.  1865 ;  mustered  out  of  volunteer 
service  Sept.  1866.  Returning  to  duty  with  his  corps,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  works  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  Bcxston  harbor,  and  construction  of  defences  of 
Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  H.  His  submarine  engineering  oper- 
ations in  removing  rocks  from  the  channel  of  entrance  to 
Boston  harbor  were  condticted  with  much  ability  and  pro- 
fessional skill.  For  services  during  the  c.  war  he  received 
all  the  brevets  from  major  to  that  of  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Au- 
thor of  Notes  on  Submarine  Blasting  in  Boston  Harbor  ;  also 
article  Blasting  in  •/.'*■  f'nir.  C'yc.    D.  Sept.  2,  1874. 

Foster  (Col.  John-  Wells).  LL.D.,  b.  atBrimfield,  Mass., 
in  1815;  studied  at  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  aiul 
in  1836  removed  tn  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  became  a  lawyer. 
He  assisted  in  tlie  O.  geological  survey  of  1837,  and  wrote  a 
report  of  his  labors  ;  went  in  1845  to  the  copper-regions  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  witli  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  made  a  survey 


of  that  region.  Removed  to  Mass. ,  and  then  (1858)  to  Chicago. 
Wrote  T?ie  Miss.  Valley  and  Pre-historlc  Paces  of  the  U.  S.. 
and  was  pres.  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.    D.  June  27,  1873. 

Foster  (La  Fayette  Sabine),  LL.D..  b.  Nov.  22,  1806,  in 
Franklin,  Conn.,  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Daniel  Foster  ;  grad. 
at  Bi-owni  Univ.  1828,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831. 
Repeatedly  elected  to  the  Gen.  Assembly  of  Conn,  from 
Norwich,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  reps,  in  1847, 1848, 
and  18.54  ;  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1851  and  in  1852.  In  1854  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  6  yrs.,  and  at  the  close  of  that  term 
w-as  re-elected  for  6  yrs.  longer.  When  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
y.-P.,  became  Pi-es.  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  Apr.  14. 
1865,  Mr.  F.  became  acting  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.,  and  held  that 
position  for  2  yrs.  In  1871  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors  and  the  superior  court 
of  Conn.    D.  Sept.  19,  1880. 

Foster  (Nathaniel  Greene),  a  lawT^er  of  Ga.,  b.  in 
Greene  co.  in  that  State,  Aug.  25,  1809,  grad.  at  the  State 
Univ.  in  1830  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831 ;  commanded  aco. 
in  the  Seminole  war  in  1836 ;  was  then  solicitor-gen.  of 
Ockmulgee  circuit,  5  yi-s.  member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
]M.  C.  1857-59.  His  residence  was  Madison,  Ga.  He  became 
a  Bap.  minister.    D.  1871. 

Foster  (Randolph  S.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Williamsburg,  O.,  Feb. 
22,  1820;  studied  at  Augusta  Coll.,  Ky.,  and  in  1837  entered 
the  Meth.  Epis.  ministry  ;  held  important  stations  in  the  W. 
States ;  was  transferred  in  1850  to  the  N.  Y.  Conference ; 
chosen  in  1856  pres.  of  N.  W.  Univ.  ;  in  1858  became  a  prof, 
in  Drew  Theological  Sem.,  and  in  1872  was  elected  a  bp.  in 
his  Ch.  Residence,  Cin.,  O.  Author  of  Objections  to  Calvin- 
ism, also  of  Theism. 

Foster  (Stephen),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1798, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1821,  and  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1824  ;  ordained  in  Oct.  1824,  he  was  minister  at 
Greenville  and  Knoxville,  Tenu.  ;  then  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr., 
and  afterward  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  E.  Tenn.  at  Knoxville. 
D.  June  11,  1835. 

Foster  (Thomas  F.),  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  Ga.,  b.  in 
Greensborough,  Ga.,  Nov.  23,  1790,  grad.  at  the  State  Univ. 
in  1812;  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  town  in  1816,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  1847.  He  was  for  many  yrs.  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  was  M.  C. 
1829-35  and  1841^13. 

Fosto'ria,  R.  R.  June,  Seneca  co.,  O.,  13  m.  W.  of  TifiSn. 
Pop.  1870,  \r^i ;  1880,  3569. 

Foucault,  foo-ko'  (Jean  Bernard  Leon),  Fr.  natural 
philos.,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  18,  1819  ;  in  1844  invented  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  electric  light  is  used  in  optical  experunents, 
microscopic  researches,  etc.  He  demonstrated  the  earth's 
rotary  motion  on  its  axis  by  the  pendulum  and  gyroscope  in 
1851,  was  physicist  to  the  Imperial  Observatorj^  (1854),  and  a 
member  of  the  Fi'.  Inst.  In  1855  obtained  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  D. 
Feb.  13,  186^8. 

Fonclie,  foo-sha'  (Joseph),  b.  at  La  Martiniere,  near 
Nantes,  May  29,  1763  ;  studied  theol.,  but  did  not  take  holy 
orders.  After  living  for  some  yrs.  as  a  teacher  of  philos.,  he 
became  an  advocate,  married,  founded  a  republican  club  in 
Nantes,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  1792.  As  such,  he  voted  for  the  death  and  immediate 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  followed  C'oLlot  d'llerbois  to 
Lyons.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  but  after  the  execution  of  RobespieiTe  (July  28,  1794), 
he  gave  up  his  career  as  a  furious  revolutionist.  He  was 
nevertheless  driven  out  of  the  Convention  as  a  terrorist  Aug. 
9,  1795,  and  even  for  some  time  held  in  arrest.  After  being 
restored  to  liberty  by  the  gen.  amnesty  of  Oct.  26, 1796,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  then 
to  Hoi.,  whence  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  made  minister 
of  police  July  31,  1799.  In  this  position  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Nap.,  and  though  he  was  several  times  dismissed,  he 
was  made  duke  of  Otranto  and  received  a  large  pension. 
Nap.  seems  to  have  feared  him.  He  tried  to  keep  him  away 
from  Fr.  even  when  he  was  compelled  to  use  him.  In  1813 
he  made  him  gov.  of  lUyria,  and  sent  him  to  It.  to  watch 
Murat.  Nevertheless,  F.  became  minister  of  police  on  Nap.  's 
return  from  Elba,  and  he  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
aU  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  final  abdication  of  the 
emp.,  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govi;.,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Bourbons.  He  remained  in  ofQce  under 
Louis  XVIII. ,  but  his  position  between  the  liberal  and  the 
ultra-reactionary  party  was  untenable.  On  Sept.  19, 1815,  he 
went  to  Dresden  as  ambassador.  The  law  of  Jan.  16,  1816, 
however,  which  exiled  all  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  affected  also  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Linz,  and 
in  Trieste,  where  he  d.  Dec.  25,  1820.      Clemens  Petersen. 

Fould,  foo  (AcHiLLE),  Fr.  statesman,  b.  at  Paris  Nov. 
17,  1800.  Prince-Pres.  Louis  Nap.  made  him  minister  of 
finance  Oct.  31,  1849,  but  he  retired  Oct.  1851,  filling  the  posi- 
tion, however,  for  a  2d  period,  from  Dec.  2,  1851,  to  Jan.  25, 
1852  ;  was  senator,  minister  of  state,  and  of  the  house  of  the 
emp.  in  1852 ;  then  a  third  time  finance  minister,  Nov.  12, 
1861,  to  Jan.  1,  1867.    He  was  of  Heb.  stock.    D.  Oct.  5,  1867. 

Foul  in  tlie  Foot,  a  contagious  disease  of  sheep,  char- 
acterized by  ulcers  and  granulations  between  the  toes. 
Caustic  and  stimulant  applications,  such  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, with  tarry  applications,  are  generally  curative.  The 
cause  and  nature  of  this  disease  are  not  well  understood. 

Fouuda'tion  [htit.fundatio ;  Fr.  foiutation],  that  upon 
which  the  main  structure  rests.  The  body  of  the  foundation 
consists  of  the  main  part  of  those  masses  of  masonry  or  tim- 
bers of  which  it  is  f(jrined.  The  bed  of  the  foundation  is  the 
prepared  surface  on  which  the  F.  rests.  When  the  F.  is 
made  upon  rock  the  surface  should  be  properly  prepared. 
The  rock  should  be  tested  as  to  its  soundness  and  its  sup- 
porting power,  and  if  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  elements  the 
effect  of  such  action  should  be  determined.    If  it  is  sound,  it 
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should  be  so  dressed  that  its  surfat'e  will  be  nomial  tn  tlie 
line  of  pressure.  As  the  pressure  in  most  eases  is  vertical. 
The  surfaces  should  sreuerally  be  horizontal.  Where  it  costs 
too  much  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  sinsrie  horizontal  surface, 
it  may  be  cut  into  steps.  If  the  rock  is  unsound,  being  loose 
iir  porous,  the  upper  part  „      , 

should  be  removed  until  ri&.i. 

suitable  rock  is  reached. 
If  the  rock  is  very  porous, 
it  may  be  tilled  "with  ce- 
ment to  form  the  bed  of 
the  F.  Large  cavities  may 
be  arched  if  necessary. 
When  the  F.  is  composed 
of  masonry  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  bed  horizontal 
I  >ver  the  whole  surface ; 
and  if  the  soil  is  yielding,  it 
must  be  confined  so  as  not 
to  spread  laterally  (Fig.  1).  •  ■ 

When  a  hea\"j'  structure  rests  upon  isolated  pillars  or  col- 
imins.  and  the" soil  beneath  is  compressible,  the  bases  of  the 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


columns  may  be  connect- 
ed by  inverted  arches,  as 
.<hown  in  Fig.  2,  so  as  to 
tlistribute  the  pressure 
iiver  the  whole  surface, 
and  prevent  the  soil  from 
rising  between  the  piers. 
The  use  of  wooden  piles 

is  one  of  the  most  common ^ 

elements  in  the   prepara-        '"^ 

tion  of  the  F.  in  marshy  soils.    A  trv       _  ii  cfimbined 

with  the  use  of  piles.  The  piles  may  In-  a^  n  >i\-^  <i>  they  can  be 
cut :  and  may  be  driven  farther  by  placing  other 
piles  on  the  tops  of  them  and  the  dri\ing  con- 
tinued. The  second  piece  is  called  a  punch. 
Fonnerly  iron  shoes  ( Fig.  3)  were  placed  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  piles  to  assist  in  penetratiiii: 
the  soil,  but  experiment  has  shown  that  this  is 
a  needless  expense,  as  they  ■will  drive  quite  as 
well  if  simply  sharpened,  and  in  many  cases 
they  can  be  driven  nearly  as  easily  if  the  end 
is  square.  The  larger  surfaces  sink  more  in 
proportion  to  their  area  than  smaller  ones. 
This  is  probably  because  the  lateral  surface  is 
less  in  proportion.  The  friction  on  the  lateral 
surfaces  is  an  important  element. 

The  system  of  water-fronts  and  piers  which 
has  been  adopted  for  New  York  city  is  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent.   (Fig.  4.)    Where  rock  canniit  be  reached,  piles  are 
driven  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  sawed  off  at  a 
Fig.  i. 
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Foundations  of  water-fronts  on  Xorth  River,  Xew  York, 
uniform  level,  about  15  ft.  below  low  water.  A  grillage  is 
made  upon  these,  and  the  masonry  built  upon  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  masonry  is  made  of  large  blocks  of  cement  (artifi- 
cial stone),  composed  at  first,  by  vol.,  of  1  part  of  Portland 
cement,  -i  of  sand,  and  5  of  stone  (Bergen  trap).  Afterward 
they  were  composed  of  1  part  of  cement.  214  of  sand,  and  6 
of  broken  stone.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  faced  with 
irranite.  backed  with  concrete.  The  piles  are  protected  in 
many  cases,  both  on  the  land  and  water  sides,  by  masses  of 
rubble  stone.  Where  a  firm  substratum  cannot  be  reached 
screw-piles   have  been  -p 

used  \\\xh  good  success.  '*'•  °' 

The  blades  are  made 
broad,  so  as  to  give  a 
large  area  for  support, 
and  the  end  of  the  pile 
is  pointed  to  aid  the 
penetration.  They  are 
forced  into  the  soil  by 
turning  them  like  an 
auger.  Piles  having  a 
disk  attached  to  their 
lower  ends  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gi%-ing  gi-eater 
supporting  area  have 
been  successfuUv  used 
in  India.  The  towers  of 
the  suspension  bridge 
over  the  O.  at  Cin.  are 
ii-i  ft.  high  above  the 

bed  of  the  F..  and  the  bed  of  the  F.  on  the  Cin.  side  is  12  ft. 
below  low  water.  The  F.  was  made  upon  a  bed  of  compact 
CTavel.  although  limestone  rock  was  only  12  ft.  deeper. 
L  pon  the  gravel  was  laid  a  timber  platform  110  ft.  long  by 
.0  ft.  wide,  composed  of  12  courses  next  to  the  river,  and 


Fig. 


stepped  off  on  the  land  side  to  8  courses.  The  timber  was 
composed  of  pine,  oak,  maple,  hickory,  buttonwood.  elm. 
beech.  The  length  of  the  logs  varied  from  2.5  to  40  ft.  They 
were  flattened  on  2  sides,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  thick- 
ness of  12  inches,  the  other  sides  being  left  rough.  The 
courses  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  each  stick  was  secured 
by  rag-bolts  1  inch  in  diameter.  AU  the  spaces  between 
the  timbers  were  filled  with  clean  gravel  and  broken  stone. 
The  pressure  upon  the  timber  F.  for  the  loaded  bridge  is,  ac- 
cording to  computation,  less  than  55  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  some  cases  sand  answers  a  good  purpose  in  forming  the 
bed  of  the  F.  It  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  inequalities 
of  surface  and  of  pressure,  and  causes  the  pressure  to 
be  uniform  over  the  whole  surface.  If  there  is  unequal 
settling,  the  sand  easily  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  bed. 
It  should  be  confined  laterally,  and  should  be  moisten- 
ed before  the  masonry  is  placed  upon  it.  Yielding  soils 
may  be  prevented  from  rising  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  damage   the   stnicture  by  loading  the  soil  for   some 

distance  outside  of  the 
F     It  is  nearly  equiva- 
,   '  ^     '    it  to  making  a  very 
ad  F.    The  soil  may 
covered  with  a  gril- 
-.'<  iriire   and    loaded    with 
--yv^^  soil  or  masonry,  or  an 
'^^S  "I'^erted   arch   may   be 
'^'-i^  u«ed,  as  in  Fig.  6.     In 
:^  making  foundations  un- 
^  der  water  a  coffer-dam 
'•^^^  i*   often    used    for    ex- 
cluding the  water  during 
To  construct  it  a  row  of  piles  is 
first  driven,  and  their  tops  are  connected  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  from  the  inward  pressure,  and  braced 
to    prevent    their    being 
crowded   inward    by   the 
I  .        ^  ~\  pressure     of    the    water 

!~Trp  U>l  ^  °  """^  i  from  the  outside.      Other 

^  ^ '  ^  piles    or    planks,    called 

sheeting-piles,  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  soil  as  close 
to  each  other  as  possible, 
and  their  upper  ends  se- 
cured   to    the    frame   of 
piles   previously  formed. 
Another  row  of  sheeting- 
piles  is  then  formed,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  of  from 
5  to  15  or  20  ft.  between 
them,  depending  upon  the 
depth  of   the  water  and 
the  quality  of  the  puddling 
material.    The   space  be- 
Section  of  coffer-dam  :  a.  main  exterior  tween  the  2  rows  of  sheet- 
piles  ;  6,  strong  square  beams,  cor-  ing-piles  is  then  filled  with 
responding  to  a,  011  which  the  wales  clav,  or  a  mixture  of  clav 
r,    n,    are  notched   and    bolted  ;   c,  and    sand,    put    down    in 

ho^rf^onfaT'lhcJres-  b'^u'^^'e^sinr  ^ppo-  lafL^H  ^'"'^J'^Zr^^^ 
site  sides  of  dam  ;  A,  puddling VB,  Peddled.  One  of  the 
interior  space  ,  C.  mud,  etc.  most     senous    difficulties 

to  be  contended  with  is 
the  leakage  imdemeath  the  dam.  It  may  not  be  possible  in 
loose  soils  to  stop  this  entirely,  but  in  "all  cases  the  main 
piles,  and  especially  the  sheeting-piles,  should  be  driven  to 
a  firm  soil,  and  all  the  loose  soil  should  be  removed  before 
the  puddling  is  put  in.  When  the  water  is  deep,  in  order  to 
give  additional  security  a  row  of  piles  mavbe  placed  entire- 
ly outside  the  dam,  and  the  space  filled  "in  with  puddling. 


the  progress  of  the  work. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  S. 


Cross-Section  and  Interior  View  of 
a  Caisson. 


A  cai^^ri.  or  water-tight 
box  is  sometimes  used. 
Where  a  coffer-dam  can- 
not be  constructed,  and 
it  is  considered  safe  to 
have  a  timber  bed  rest 
directly  on  the  soil  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  it  may 
properly  be  used.  The 
bottom  of  the  caisson 
should  be  composed  of 
strong  timbers,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  support"  the 
structure  which  is  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  If  the 
soil  is  yielding,  it  may  be 
best  to  make  the  whole 
bottom  of  planks,  form- 
must  be  water-tight.    The 


ing  a  grillage.    The  last  course 

sides  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily  removed 
after  the  F.  is  completed,  but  wheii  the  box  is  completed  it 
should  be  nearly  or  quite  water-tight.  It  is  floated  to  the 
place  where  the  F.  is  to  be  made,  and  the  masonry  is  begun 
on  the  inside,  and  built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  if  on  a 
solid  bottom.  When  the  caisson  is  sufficiently  loaded  by 
the  masonry,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  it  does  not  rest 
evenly  on  the  bottom,  it  may  be  desirable  to  raise  it  again 
and  remove  the  obstructions  underneath.  To  facilitate 
this  process,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  side-gates,  so  as  to 
let  water  in  and  cause  it  to  settle  before  it  is  fully  loaded  : 
in  which  case  the  gates  may  afterward  be  closed  and  the 
water  pumped  out.  and  the  box  again  floated.  After  the 
F.  is  carried  above  the  surface  of  the  water  the  sides 
may  be  removed.  The  F.  of  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge  in 
the  8t.  Lawrence  River  at  >fontreal  furnish  an  example  in 
which  both  coffer-dams  and  caissons  were  used  in  making 
a  F.  for  a  pier.  The  stream  is  quite  rapid  and  deep,  and 
the  bottom  was  covered  with  large  boulders,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared quite  difficult  to  secure  a  good  bed  for  the  F.  A 
caisson,  was  brought  to  the  proper  place  and  simk  and 
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securely  anchored.  At  the  corners  were  strong:  posts. 
Holes  were  made  through  them,  and  the  holes  continued 
by  drillinfj  into  the  rock,  and  a  strong  2-inch  iron  bar  put 
in  it.  A  coffer  dam  was  used  in  making  the  foundation. 
On  E.  Benaral  R.  11.,  where  it  crosses  the  Gorai  Kiver,  piers 
were    constructed    of    2  y      r, 

cylinders,  forming  2  large  •  ' ' 

piers,  whit-h  were  37  ft.  6 
inches  apart.  The  first 
cylinder  was  sunk  80  ft. 
below  low  water,  or  40  ft. 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 
but  as  the  scour  was  very 
deep  the  others  were  sunk 
'J8  ft.  below  low  water. 
The  earth  within  the  cyl- 
inder was  raised  by  a  flow 
of  water,  t'.  is  a  tube 
reaching  down  to  the 
earth,  B  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  stream,  and 
A  the  height  of  the  water 
in  tlie  cylinder.  The  depth 
of  E  below  A  was  a  head 
for  producing  the  flow. 
The  earth  was  stirred  by 
a  rotating  tool  E.  A  nov- 
el but  successful  process, 
called  "pneumatic,"  has 

been  largely  used  of  late  '-'>^.,  :,////,/  .•    ■ 

yrs.  for  sinking  large  cyl- 
inders and  inverted  caissons  in  deep  water.  There  are  2 
gen.  methods— ^iz.  the  "vacuum  "  and  the  "plenum."  The 
vacuum  innress  consists  in  exhausting  the  air  from  the  cyl- 
inder, thus  using  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
top  ft)  force  it  down.  Exhausting  the  air  causes  the  water 
to  flow  into  the  cylinder  past  the  lower  edge,  thus  loosening 
the  soil  and  causing  the  cylinder  to  sink  rapidly.  By  re- 
versing the  process  the  water  may  be  foi-ced  out.  and  then 
by  suddenly  relieving  the  jircssuri-  the  pile  will  sink  again. 
The  plenum  process  consists  in  foicing  air  into  tlie  cylinder 
or  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude  tlie  water,  and  forcing  the  pile 
down  by  a  load  which  is  placed  upon  it.  A  cage  or  air-lock, 
as  hereafter  described,  is  connected  with  the  main  vessel 
in  a  suitable  way,  and  so  constructed  that  men  may  pass 
through  it  into  the  main  vessel.  This  process  enables  the 
workmen  to  remove  any  obstructions.  It  also  enables  the 
engineer  to  have  complete  control  of  the  sinking.  The 
gen.  principles  involved  in  the  plenum  process  are  sliown  in 
Fig.  10.  A  A  is  a  large  iron  cylinder  which  is  represented 
as  already  sunk  some 
depth  into  the  earth. 
BB  is  a  tube  through 
which  the  compressed 
air  passes  into  the  cyl- 
inder. E  is  an  air-lock, 
or  small  cf>nipartment, 
whicli  ]i;is  t-'diiors,  both 
(il)enhig  inward.  When 
the  cylinder  A  A  is  filled 
with  compressed  air, 
it  will  keep  the  door 
F  closed,  and  a  free 
passage  may  be  had 
through  the  door  ( '.  If 
F.  is  opened  and  C  clos- 
ed, the  {pressure  of  the 
air  inside  will  keep  the 
latter  closed,  and  a 
free  passage  may  be 
had  through  the"  foi 
mer.  The  main  object 
of  filling  the  lowi.'r  pait 
with  comprt'sseil  ail  is 
to  force  the  water  out 
and  keep  it  out,  so  th  it 
men  may  work  inside 
the  cylinder.  To  do 
this  it  is  only  necessai  y 
to  make  the  pressure  ot 
the  compressed  air  pei 
square  inch  equal  to 
that  of  the  water  out 
side.  Wlien  this  is  done 
the  upward  pressure  of 
the  air  may  prevent  the 
pile  from  sinking,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  a  load  upon  it  t  > 
force  it  down.  In  many 
cases,  as  will  appeal 
liereafter,  permanent 
masonry  is  built  upon 
the  column  while  it  is 
being  sunk.  To  enter  the  tube,  the  lower  door  F  of  the  air- 
lock is  closed,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  coinprrssed  air,  and  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  other 
suitable  (lc\ice  the  compressed  air  from  the  upper  part  is 
permitted  to  flow  out ;  and  when  the  internal  air  is  reduced 
to  the  atmosplicric  pressure,  the  door  C  is  easily  opened 
and  the  woiknu-n  may  pass  in.  After  they  liave  passed  in 
the  door  is  chjscd,  and  by  opening  another  stop-cock  the 
air  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  A 
into  the  space  E  :  and  as  soon  as  equililirium  is  restored, 
the  door  F  is  easily  opened,  and  workmen  may  then  jjass 
freely  into  tlie  lower  part  and  proceed  with  their  work. 
The  excavated  material  may  be  raised  in  any  suitable  way 
into  the  upper  chamber  E,  and  then  by  closing  the  door  F 
and  opening  the  outer  passage  C",  it  may  be  discharged. 
When  the  pneumatic  cylinder  cannot  be  extended  down  to 


rock,  or  even  to  unyielding  soil,  its  supporting  power  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  enlaj'giug  the  foundation  at  its 

base.  This  is  done  by 
removing  the  soil  from 
under  the  edge  of  the 
cylinder  and  filUng  the 
space  with  concrete. 

It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  concrete  will 
harden  very  slowly  un- 
der great  pressure',  and 
it  has  been  questioned 
whether  it  will  ever  be- 
come very  hard.  The 
hardening  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  in 
such  cases  by  using  a 
porous  brick  in  a  dry 
state,  instead  of  stone, 
as  was  done  at  Szegedin, 
Hungai-y.  In  some  cases 
in  Europe  double  air- 
locks have  been  used, 
such  as  at  the  Szegedin 
bridge  vvev  the  river 
Theiss,  Hungai-ylFig.  11), 
for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing time.  In  this  bridge 
each  pier  was  composed 
of  2  piles  or  columns 
filled  with  beton,  and 
each  supports  one  track 
of  the  K.  R.  The  soil 
was  alluvial,  in  alternate 
layers  of  sand  and  com- 
pact clay  for  an  indefi- 
nite depth.  The  piles 
wei'e  sunk  about  .30  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  or  40  ft.  below  the 
surface  at  low  water. 
Twelve  piles  were  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the 
columns  to  the  depth  of 
20  ft.  below  the  bottom. 
To  provide  against  a 
scour,  sheeting  -  piles 
were  driven  about  2  ft. 
from  the  pier  and  com- 
LoNGiTi-DiNAL  Section  of  Pile  A,  pletely  around  it,  and 
liell  or  wdrkiiig-chainber  B,  and  air-  the  space  filled  with  con- 
lucks  0,  D,  used  on  the  bridge  at  crete :  and  in  addition  a 
Szegedin  over  tlie  river  fheiss,  Hun-  jarffe  quantity  of  stones 
}jary:  A,  water  discharge-pipe;  B,  J:  ^  f  f,rits1dp  tlie 
efiuilibrium  tiilies  of  air-lock:  C,  cle-  ^.f^  P"'^  outsiae  me 
vatioii  of  air-lock;  D.  longitudinal  Pjles,  extending  outward 
section  of  airlock;  M.  hoisting-gear  about  10  ft.  trom  the 
in  the  hell;  N,  hoisting-gear  for  air-  ])iles.  The  concrete  for 
lock  ;  W.  counterpoise  to  compressed  this  structure  was  mixed 
'"'•  by  mechanical  means,  A 

wooden  cylinder  about  4  ft.  in  dia'tieter,  which  was  firmly 

hooped    on   the    outside 


Fig.  12. 


High 


was  0  ft.  in  diameter  and  85  ft.  Ion: 


and  lined  with  sheet  iron 
on  the  inside,  was  sup- 
ported on  an  axis  which 
was  inclined  ',3th  to 
the  horizon,  and  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  a 
lielt  from  a  steam-engine, 
making  from  1.5  to  20  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The 
cylinder  was  fed  through 
a  hopper  at  the  upijer 
end,  and  its  contents  dis- 
charged at  the  lower  end 
thoroughly  mixed.  The 
centre  jiier  of  Saltash 
bridge,  on  the  Cornwall 
Railway,  Eiig.,  was  sunk 
to  a  greater  deiitli  liy  tlie 
plenum  jirocess  than  any 
pier  which  had  been  i)re- 
viously  sunk  by  this 
method.  The  two  river- 
spans  are  each  45.5  ft. 
The  centre  pier  (see  Fig. 
12)  (tarries  ^  of  each  of 
these  spans.  It  consists 
of  a  column  or  circular 
pillar  of  solid  masonry  35 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  9t5  ft. 
high  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests  to  above 
high  water.  Upon  this 
are  placed  4  octagonal 
columns  of  cast  iron  10 
ft.  in  diameter,  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  100  ft. 
above  high-water  mark. 
The  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pier  is  about 
10  tons  per  square  ft.,  ui- 
cluding  the  load  upon 
the  budge.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  the  slope  of 
the  rocky  bottom  were 
determined  by  means 
of  175  borings  made 
through  a  cylinder  which 
;.    The  cylinder  was  used 
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'^n  ac'coiiiit  of  tlie  srreat  velocity  of  the  stream  and  the  rise 
ami  fall  due  to  the  tides.  It  wassluiif;  between  J  sun-brijis, 
and  when  in  the  desired  place  it  was  sunk  a  few  feet  into 
the  mud.  and  kept  in  position  while  tlie  boringrs  were  made. 
In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  where 
the  pier  was  to  be  establislied  was  very  in-egular.  but  had  a 
v'en.  slope,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  A  wrou^ht-iron  cylinder 
.>f  boiler  plates,  37  ft.  in  diameter  and  90  ft.  in  length  and 
I  ipen  at  the  bottom,  was  constructed  on  the  shore,  floated 
to  the  place  where  the  pier  was  to  be  made,  and  sunk  through 
the  mad  to  the  rock.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
cylinder  was  brought  to  a  full  bearing  and  to  an  upright 
position.  Within  the  large  cylinder  was  a  10-ft.  cylinder, 
placed  concentrically  with  the  former,  and  the  2  thor- 
(Highly  connected  by  means  of  tie-rods ;  and  within  this 
was  a  0-ft.  cylinder.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  was 
pro\ided  with  an  annular  space  about  4  ft.  ■svide  and  divided 
into  13  air-tight  compartments  which  were  connected  with 
the  6-ft.  air-cylinder  extending  throuirh  and  to  the  top  of 
the  10-ft.  cylinder.  The  lower  comiiartments  were  covered 
with  a  dome-like  partition  at  about  the  height  of  the  mud. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  mud  would  prevent  the  inflow  of 
water,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  air-pressure 
to  keep  it  out.  The  water  and  mud  were  first  removed 
from  the  air-space,  and  a  ring  of  granite  ashlar  masonry 
-J  ft.  thick  and  about  7  ft.  high  was  put  in  place. 

In  attempting  to  pump  out  the  water  and  mud  from  be- 
neath the  dome,  it  became  evident  that  tliere  was  a  leak 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  air-pressure 
again.  The  rock  was  finally  reached,  and  dressed  to  a  level 
surface.  Before  the  air-pressure  was  applied,  about  7.tO 
tons  of  ballast  was  put  upon  the  cylinder  to  prevent  its 
floating,  part  of  which  was  placed  above  the  dome,  and  a 
part  on  the  upper  deck,  as  show^l  in  the  figure  ;  and  to  add 
to  the  security  in  case  there  was  a  sudden  inflow  of  water, 
the  cylinder  was  anchored  verticaUy  to  the  rock  by  means 
of  tie-rods  and  le\sis  bolts.  The  masonry  was  then  built  up 
to  the  springing  line  of  the  dome,  after  which  the  dome  was 
cut  away,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  10-ft.  cylinder, 
and  the  masonry  was  carried  upward,  having  a  diameter 
about  2  ft.  le.ss  than  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  masonry  reached  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  upper  section  of  the  cylinder  was  unbolted 
from  the  lower,  and  the  upper  portion  was  removed,  leav- 
ing the  lower  portion  undisturbed. 

Pneumatic  Caissons.— Thu  essential  difference  between  the 
pneumatic     pile     and    a  -c      v 

pneumatic  caisson  is  one  *  "^'  ^■'• 

i)f  degree  rather  than  one 
of  quality,  the  latter  being 
sufficiently  large  to  en- 
velop the  entire  masonry 
of  the  pier.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  pier  is  sunk  to 
tlie  reciuired  depth  before 
it  is  filled  with  concrete  or 
masonry,  but  in  the  cais- 
son the  masonry  is  built 
upward  while  the  whole 
pier  is  being  sunk  down- 
ward, the  masonry  thus 
forming  the  load  tor  forc- 
ing the  caisson  into  the 
soil.  The  gen.  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  The  lower  por- 
tion. A,  is  a  large  com- 
partment in  which  the  la- 
borers excavate  the  earth. 
The  outside  wall  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  in- 
ward pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter and  soil.  Its  lower 
edge  is  made  compara- 
tively thin, so  as  to  force 
itself  more  easily  into  the 

soil.  The  roof  is  suflicientlv  strong  to  support  all  the  ma- 
sonry which  will  be  put  upon  it.  The  air-bells  C  C'  contain 
double  air-locks,  as  before  explained.  D  D  are  cylindrical 
passages  to  form  a  communication  between  the"  air-bells 
and  the  lower  compartment.  The  workmen  pass  up  and 
down  the  passages  D  D. 

Tay  BniJffe.— This  Eng.  bridge,  built  in  1873.  has  89  spans, 
and  is  10.320  ft.  from  shore  to  slK)re.  The  piers  finally  used 
were  composed  of  2  columns,  so  .ioined  at  the  bottom  as  to 
form  1  large  compartment  under  the  whole  pier.  At  first, 
single  columns  were  used,  and  sunk  separately,  but  their 
bases  were  so  naiTow  that  several  overturned  while  being 
sunk;  but  no  such  difticultv  was  found  after  their  bases 
were  ioined.  The  base  of  the  lower  chamber  is  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  is  22  ft.  7  inches  long.  10  ft.  6  inches  wide, 
and  3  ft.  high.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  cast-iron  frame 
5  ft.  high,  and  forming  a  flange  2  ft.  (>  inches  wide,  upon 
which  the  masonry  was  built.  The  bodv  of  the  cylinders  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  %  of  an  inch  thick,  9  ft.  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  in  sections  about  4  ft.  long.  These  were  sur- 
mounted -with  air-locks  which  had  supplementary  locks  for 
discharging  the  material.  One  set  of  air-locks  was  made  to 
answer  for  all  the  piers  by  removing  them  from  one  to  the 
other  as  needed.  A  space  of  about  2  inches  was  left  between 
the  masonry  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  after- 
ward filled  with  concrete.  A  cylindrical  space  of  aliout  4  ft. 
diameter  was  left  inside,  through  which  the  workmen  passed 
from  the  lower  chamber,  and  through  which  also  the  exca- 
vated material  was  raised.  After  the  pier  was  sunk  to  a  per- 
manent position,  the  lower  chamber  was  filled  with  concrete, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  of  sand  to  3  of  broken  stone.  Concrete 
was  run  in,  so  as  to  thoroughly  fill  all  the  space  about  the 
flanges  carrying  the  masonry,  after  which  the  cylindrical  pas- 
sage was  filled.    The  piers  were  first  built  up  15  ft.  high  near 


the  shore,  and  the  pontoons,  which  carried  a  set  of  girders, 
floated  over  them  at  high  tide  :  and  as  the  tide  lowered  the 
girders  were  left  hansjing  upon  brackets  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  piers,  and  the  pontoons  were  floated  away. 
The  piers  were  then  built  upward  to  such  a  height  that  the 
top  would  be  above  water  when  the  piers  rested  upon  the  bot- 
tom. The  girders  were  then  connected  by  the  wrought-iron 
lowering  chains  to  the  ^STOUght-iron  links  near  the  bottom. 
The  pontoons  were  then  floated  under  the  girders  at  low 
tide,  and  as  the  tide  raised  the  whole  were  floated  and 
towed  to  their  permanent  position.  The  pontoons  were 
then  anchored,  and  the  piers  were  gradually  lowered  by 
means  of  hydraulic  rams  which  were  placed  on  the  gird- 
ers. These  rams  had  a  stroke  of  12  inches.  As  the  lowering 
proceeded,  links  which  were  about  4  ft.  long  were  added. 
The  lowering  took  place  during  ebb  tide,  and  as  it  sunk  in- 
to the  bottom  it  was  carefully  watched  to  see  if  it  retained 
its  vertical  position.  -If  it  did  not.  the  hydraulic  pumps  were 
set  to  work  to  bring  it  into  the  proper  position.  As  it  moved 
downward  it  was  steadied  by  chains  attached  to  the  la.st 
pier  which  was  finished,  and  extended  to  the  one  being 
sunk,  and  also  by  means  of  two  hydraulic  telescopic  legs. 

St.  Loi/is  Bridge.— The  shifting  character  of  the  bed  of  the 
Mi.ss.  River,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  scour,  make  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  fcmndations  in  it  very  difficult. 
The  rock  underlying  the  river  opposite  St.  Louis  dips  to  the 
eastward,  the  depth  at  the  W.  abutment  being  only  13  ft. 
below  extreme  low  water,  while  at  the  E.  abutment  it  is  94 
ft.,  and  vm  ft.  below  high-water  mark.  There  are  2  piers  in 
the  body  of  the  stream,  which  are  essentially  alike,  except 
I  that  the  ea.sterly  one  is  deeper  than  the  other.  They  were 
I  built  in  a  large  caisson  in  which  was  one  large  air-com- 
partment in  the  base,  where  the  workmen  excavated  the 
I  material.  This  compartment  was  9  ft.  high,  the  sides  being 
i  of  ^-inch  plate  iron  for  the  larger,  and  %-inch  for  the  small- 
1  er  pier.  Two  massive  timber  beams  or  piles  were  buUt 
'  up  from  the  sand  for  supporting  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
The  roof  was  composed  of  J^-inch  plate  iron.  Over  this, 
and  running  ti'ansversely  to  the  timber  beams,  are  13  iron 
girders,  which  are  riveted  to  the  roof.  The  masonry  rests 
'  upon  the  girders.  The  bottom  was  excavated  as  evenly 
as  possible  all  over,  so  that  the  timber  beams  and  .sides 
of  the  caisson  would  sink  evenly.  There  were  openings 
through  the  wooden  beams,  so  that  communication  could 
be  had  with  all  parts  of  the  chamber.  The  support  given 
by  the  timbers,  the  buoyant  force  of  the  air,  and  the  friction 
upon  the  sides  were  the  only  means  relied  upon  to  sustain 
the  pier  during  its  gradual  descent  to  the  rock.  The  air- 
locks were  located  in  the  roof  of  the  air-chamhier,  and  com- 
munication was  had  with  them  through  brick  wells,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  adding  new  joints  under  the  locks 
as  the  sinking  advanced.  The  sand  was  forced  out  by 
means  of  a  sand-pump  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 
The  sand-pumps  were  designed  especially  for  this  work  by 
the  engineer,  Capt.  Eads.  and  were  operated  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  which  was  forced  through  them  in  the  well 
known  way.  The  E.  abutment  differs  in  several  of  its  de- 
tails from  the  piers.  It  is  especially  noted  as  being  the  deep- 
est foundation  ever  constructed  by  the  pneumatic  process. 
When  it  touched  the  rocky  bottom  it  was  110  ft.  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river.  The  main  shaft 
had  2  air-locks  at  its  lower  end,  each  8  ft.  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing about  4  times  the  capacity  of  those  used  in  the  piers. 
There  were  also  2  other  shafts  and  air-locks,  which  were 
used  for  additional  secuiity.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen.  Telegi-aphic  commu- 
nication was  established  between  the  top  of  the  masonry  in 
the  pier  and  the  large  compartment  at  the  base.  Pre%nous 
experience  had  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  whether 
workmen  c(  )uld  endure  a  pressure  of  over  3)4  atmospheres 
above  that  of  the  ordinarj-  atmospheric  pressure  :  but  it  was 
found  that  by  making  frequent  changes,  not  keeping  them 
in  the  compressed  air  for  more  than  1  hour  at  a  time,  they 
sufi"ered  but  little  inconvenience.  But  several  who  remain- 
ed in  several  hours  imder  a  much  less  pressure  were  para- 
lyzed, and  a  few  died  from  the  effects  of  the  confinement. 
"  In  all  the  preceding  cases  to  which  we  have  refeired  the 
walls  of  the  caisson  which  inclosed  the  masonry  were  ex- 
tended upward  so  as  to  exclude  the  water,  but  in  the  E. 
pier  and  E.  abutment  they  were  extended  upward  only  12 
or  15  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  air-chamber.  The  sides  of 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  having  been  made  practically  water- 
tight, it  was  only  necessarj'  to  make  the  shafts  water-tight 
to  exclude  water  fmm  the  chaml)er.  This  was  done  by 
lining  them  with  white  pine  pieces,  which  were  arranged 
like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  and  were  10  inches  thick  at  the 
lower  end.  and  gradually  diminished  to  3  inches  at  the  top. 
Candles  and  oil  lamps  burned  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
compressed  air  than  usual,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  It  was  found,  also,  that  ijf  the  clothes  of 
the  workmen  caught  fire,  it  was  difficult  to  extinguish  them, 
althout;h  they  were  of  woollen  material.  It  was  therefore 
thought  advisable  to  inclose  the  lamps  in  a  verj-  strong 
glass  case  or  vessel  which  communicated  freely  with  the 
external  air,  and  then  admit  compressed  air  into  the  vessel 
through  an  air-cock,  so  that  the  supply  could  be  limited. 
A  cock  in  the  tube  leading  to  the  external  air  enabled  them 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  while  changing  a  lamp  or 
supplying  oil.  After  the  E.  pier  reached  the  rock  the  air- 
chamber  was  filled  with  cimcrete.  In  the  E.  abutment  all 
depressions  in  the  rock  were  filled  with  concrete,  so  as  to 
make  an  even  bearing  surface,  and  it  was  continued  up,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  water  ever  washing  under 
it ;  and  then  the  entire  space  was  filled  with  wet  sand  near- 
ly up  to  the  roof,  and  the  remaining  space  was  rammed  full 
of  concrete.  This  greatly  cheapened  the  process  of  filling, 
and  it  was  sumiosed  to  be  as  good  as  if  it  were  all  concrete. 
(See  Xotes  on  Foundation.^,  by  Gex.  DELAFiEi.n,  I'.  S.  A.,  and 
Mahan's  Civ.  £nff.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  De  Volsos  Wood.] 
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FOUNDER— FO  WLER. 


Found'er  {LaminUis),  an  inflammation  primarily  at- 
tacliinfr  tlie  laminfe  of  the  horse"s  foot.  Tliis  disease  may 
follow  overdriving,  exposure  to  cold  when  perspiring,  over- 
feeding, or  giving  food  or  drink  too  soon  after  hard  work  ; 
long  continued  driving  on  pavements  or  on  frozen  ground 
and  bad  shoeing  are  fruitful  causes.  The  disease  resembles 
rheumatism  in  many  respects.  Like  that,  its  acute  fonn  is 
attended  by  gi-eat  fever  and  pain.  A  foundered  horse  can 
be  detected  by  his  mincing  gait,  by  his  resting  his  fore  foot 
upon  the  toe,  by  a  hot  or  contracted  hoof,  and  by  delicate 
signs  recognized  by  practised  observers. 

Fouiid'liiiff  Hos'pitals,  insts.  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  infants  and  children  that  have  been  abandoned 
by  their  parents  or  guardians.  Such  insts.  are  maintained 
bygovi.  appropriations  or  by  private  or  sectarian  associa- 
tions. Children  found  abandoned  are  known  as  foundlings, 
and  the  cause  of  their  desertioh  is  in  most  cases  illegitimate 
birth,  though  not  a  few  are  born  in  wedlock  and  are  aban- 
doned by  parents  unable  to  provide  for  them.  The  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  such  children,  and  restraining  infanti- 
cide, long  since  led  to  the  establishment  of  F.  insts.  by  most 
civilized  nations.  As  early  as  the  6th  century  a  species  of 
F.  H.  existed  at  Treves,  where  a  marble  basin  was  located 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  in  which  parents  could  deposit 
children  they  wished  to  abandon,  the  care  of  such  found- 
lings being  given  by  the  bp.  to  members  of  the  ch.  One  was 
established  at  Milan  in  787  by  an  arcli-priest  named  Datheus, 
for  the  object  of  preventing  infanticide.  The  children  re- 
ceived at  this  inst.  were  nurtured  by  hired  nurses  until  the 
age  of  7,  when  they  were  discharged  as  free-born.  The 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  ff>unded  in  152.3,  was  one  of  the  first  F. 
H.  in  Fr.  where  foundlings  were  not  only  received,  but  edu- 
cated. In  Paris  in  1503  a  F.  H.  was  established  by  the  Ch., 
and  managed  by  an  association  of  priests.  In  this  children 
received  a  careful  education,  many  of  the  boys  being  trained 
for  the  priesthood.  The  refusal  of  this  inst.  to  receive  ille- 
gitimate children  necessarily  left  those  unfortunates  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  misery.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  abandoned  infants.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  his 
eloquent  pleadings,  collectetl  funds  sufficient  to  establish  a 
new  F.  H.  in  1640,  which  during-  his  lifetime  was  managed  by 
a  committee  of  ladies.  In  1670  this  hospital  vv^as  converted 
into  a  public  one  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  subsequently  it  was 
enlarged,  and  received  annually  about  2000  foundlings,  who 
were  chiefly  from  the  provs.  After  1789  the  Pr.  republic  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  foundlings,  and  in  1793  the  terrorists 
declared  them  all  to  be  enfants  de  la  patrie.  An  imperial 
decree  in  1811  contiiuied  the  arrangement  by  which  F.  H. 
had  become  govt.  in.stitutious,  and  the  foundlings  children 
of  the  state.  It  further  ordered  the  establishment  of  such 
hospitals  in  each  arrondissement  of  Fr.,  the  children  to  be 
suckled  and  weaned  in  the  insts.,  and  kept  in  them  until  6 
jTS.  of  age,  vviien  tliey  were  to  be  intrusted  to  respectable 
persons,  who  received  a  stipend  for  their  support  and  edu- 
cation. This  stipend  is  yearly  reduced  imtil  the  children 
attain  the  age  of  12,  when  the  able-bodied  boys  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  marine,  while  delicate 
ones  are  provided  with  suitable  work.  All  foundlings  are 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  if  not  taken  into  public  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  13  are  apprenticed.  It  was  not  many  yrs. 
before  the  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  children  afforded -by 
the  law  produced  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  found- 
lings in  Fr.  Prior  to  1811  the  reception  of  foundlings  was 
public,  but  by  the  decree  of  that  yr.  each  hospital  was  pro- 
vided with  a  turning-box  in  which  the  child  could  secret 
ly  be  deposited.  After  18*4  most  of  the  hospitals  had  sup- 
pressed the  turning-boxes,  from  a  conviction  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  foundlings  since  1811  was  due  to 
their  use.  In  1852,  however,  M.  Ulysse  Ladet  WTote  a  series 
of  papers  advocating  their  restoration,  but  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  they  encouraged  parents  to  abandon  their 
offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  infanticide 
are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  turning-boxes.  The  question 
of  the  public  or  secret  reception  of  abandoned  children,  and 
consequently  of  the  use  or  suppression  of  turning-boxes,  is 
one  that  must  be  decided  by  considerations  aside  from  in- 
fanticide, and  is  now  receiving  careful  attention. 

The  F.  H.  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Aus.  receive  infants  on  the 
following  conditions :  Declaration  of  the  community  to 
which  the  infant  or  mother  belongs,  of  her  religion,  and 
proof  of  its  illegitimacy  in  case  it  is  to  be  received  perma- 
nently. Admission  is  free  to  infants  born  in  hospitals.  Ad- 
mission is  granted  to  illegitimate  children  on  payment  of  a 
stipend  by  the  relatives  or  townships  of  the  mothers.  The 
infant's  maternity  is  known  only  to  the  authorities,  and  such 
information  is  given  on  presentation  of  the  certificate  given 
the  child's  mother  on  its  admission.  The  insts.  provide  for 
the  children  until  their  10th  yr.,  after  which  its  support  must 
be  assumed  by  its  native  village  or  town.  While  in  charge 
of  the  inst.  the  children  are  raised  either  within  or  outside 
the  buildings;  in  both  cases  they  are  universally  wet- 
nursed.  The  management  of  the  Lond.  F.  H.  at  present  is  as 
follows :  The  govs,  meet  once  a  week  to  receive  petitions 
for  the  admission  of  children.  A  child  can  onlv  be  received 
upon  personal  application  of  the  mother,  who  "is  obliged  to 
state  the  circumstances  requiring  her  to  abandon  her  child, 
and  to  give  her  name,  residence,  age,  date  of  child's  birth, 
sex,  father's  name  and  occupation.  Shortly  after  admission 
the  infants  are  sent  into  the  country,  where  they  remain 
until  their  5th  yr.,  when  they  are  returned  to  the  inst.,  where 
they  are  educated.  At  the  age  of  15  the  girls  are  appren- 
ticed out  as  domestic  servants  until  the  age  of  20.  The 
boys  are  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  as  mechanics  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  21  yrs.  In  both  cases  those  to 
whom  they  are  apprenticed  are  held  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  their  phys.  and  moral  well-being.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  of  apprcntucship  the  inst.  ceases  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  foundlings.  At  the  present 
day  in  Eng.  tlie  boarding-out  system  for  foundlings  is  being 
extensively  tried,  and  meeting  with  great  approval.    The 


advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  the  children 
are  removed  from  pauperizing  tendencies,  and  are  put  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  children.  It  is  claimed  that 
foundlings  thus  brought  up  have  in  most  instances  become 
good  men  and  women.  In  Scot,  the  boarding-out  system 
has  been  widely  adopted,  and  from  its  marked  success  has 
won  universal  approval.  In  the  U.  S.  the  care  of  foundlings 
in  insts.  is  the  universal  system,  and  most  of  the  larger  cities 
have  their  F.  H.,  either  under  control  of  and  supported  by 
private  and  sectarian  associations,  or  the  State  govi:.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  a  large  F.  H.  on  Randall's  Island, 
capable  of  receiving  1200  infants  yearly.  It  is  under  mu- 
nicipal control.  Within  a  few  yrs.  the  large  F.  H.  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  has  been  estabhshed  in  New  York  city 
from  money  received  from  the  State  and  other  sources.  It 
is  wholly  under  control  of  the  R.  Cath.  sisterhood,  and  is 
most  admirably  managed.  Boarding  out  the  infants  to 
responsible  women  is  largely  practised  by  this  inst.,  and 
with  good  results.  At  both  insts.  the  infants  are  secretly 
received,  no  questions  being  asked  of  those  bringing  the  in- 
fants to  the  hospitals.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  their  careful  attention  is  adverse  to  large  asy- 
lums for  infants,  and  statistics  show  that  in  them  the  mor- 
tality is  larger  than  among  the  poorest  people.  [From  orig. 
(Iff.  in  J.'x  Univ.  C'yc,  bijB.  F.  Dawson,  jM.  D.] 

Fourier,  foo-re-a'  (Fran(;ois  Marie  Charles),  the 
founder  of  the  social  system  called  Fourierism,  b.  Apr.  7, 
1772,  in  Besancjon,  and  ed.  in  the  coll.  of  his  native  city. 
When  he  was  18  yrs.  old  his  father  put  him  into  tlie  office  of 
a  merchant  in  Lyons.  Having  been  discharged  from  the 
militarj'  service  in  1795  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  returned 
to  his  commercial  pursuits,  residing  in  Marseilles  till  1835,  in 
Lyons  till  1832,  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Oct.  10,  1837. 
He  lived  very  retired,  held  always  inferior  positions,  and 
had  only  miserable  salaries.  In  his  few  leisure  hours  he 
wrote  his  books,  and  with  his  scanty  spare  money  he  pub. 
them.  His  first  book,  Thtorie  des  qtiatre  mourements  et  dts 
destinees  ghierales,  was  pub.  in  1808 ;  his  second  and  most 
important,  Trait'e  de  I' association  domesdque  agricole,  in  1822  ; 
and  a  sort  of  compendium  of  both.  Xoureau  I'nonde  industriel 
et  societaire,  in  1829  ;  but  they  found  only  very  few  readers. 
It  was  not  till  1831,  when  the  social  schemes  of  St.-Simon 
and  of  Robert  Owen  were  much  discussed,  that  F.  attracted 
any  attention  for  his  own  ideas  by  his  savage  attacks  on 
these  2  reformers,  Pieges  et  Charlaiauisme  des  Deux  jSectes 
Saint-Sirnon  et  Owen,  prmnettants  l^ Association  et  Progres. 
From  that  time  several  talented  disciples  gathered  around 
him — Mme.  Clarisse  Vigoreaux,  Victor  Considerant,  Can- 
tagrel,  Hennequin,  and  Mennier.  A  monthly  paper.  La 
Phcdange,  was  issued,  and  later  on  even  a  weekly.  La  dhno- 
cratie  paciflqtie.  In  Eng.  and  the  V.  S.  Fourierism  found 
warm  adherents  in  Hugh  Doherty  and  Albert  Brisbane,  and 
practical  experiments  were  made  both  in  Fr.  and  Amer. 
They  failed,  however,  and  the  whole  idea  seems  to  have  lost 
its  hold  on  the  public  interest.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Fourier  (Pierre),  known  as  the  Blessed  Peter 
Fourier,  b.  at  Mirecourt,  in  Lorraine,  Nov.  30,  1565,  became 
a  Premonstratensian  monk,  and  in  1595  parish  priest  of 
Martaincourt,  where  he  founded  the  congregation  of  Notre 
Dame  or  "Ladies  of  the  Congregation,"  and  soon  after  in- 
stituted a  reform  in  the  Premonstratensian  order.  D.  Dec. 
9,  1640,  and  was  beatified  1730. 

Fournet,  foor-na'  (Victor),  b.  at  Paris  May  15,  1801,  ed. 
at  the  Fr.  School  of  Mines ;  grad.  doctor  of  science,  and 
rendered  great  services  to  dynamical  geoL,  metallurgy,  and 
mineralogy ;  demonstrated  FourneVs  lau\  establishing  the 
exact  order  of  the  metals  as  regards  their  "  sulphurability  ; " 
was  an  industrious  meteorologist  and  observer  of  phys. 
phenomena;  wrote  manv  scientific  papers.     I).  Jan.  8,  1869. 

Fcwl  [Ger.  Vogel,  a  "  bird  "],  in  its  original  meaning  as  a 
synonym  of  bird,  is  antiquated  and  nearly  obsolete,  except 
as  a  name  for  domesticated  gallinaceous  birds  —  i.  e.  the 
common  domestic  F.,  peacock,  guinea-F.,  turkey,  etc.  The 
domestic  F.  is  of  undoubted  Asiatic  origin.  It  was  well 
known  to  Grs.,  Roms.,  Etruscans,  and,  as  Caesar  says,  to  the 
anc.  Britons  also.  There  are  innumerable  breeds  and  va- 
rieties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Dorking,  the 
game-F.,  the  black  Sp.,  the  tall  Chi.  breeds,  the  Polish,  the 
Crevecceur,  the  Houdan,  the  little  Bantam,  the  Leghorn, 
etc.  They  are  valued  for  the  great  number  and  excellence 
of  their  eggs,  and  for  their  flesh,  which  is  excelled  by  that 
of  no  tloinestic  bird  except  the  turkey.  The  various  breeds 
differ  much  in  respect  to  color,  disposition,  hardiness,  size, 
and  fattening  and  laying  qualities. 

Fowler,  Ind.    See  Appendix. 

Fow'ler  (Charles  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Meth.  clergyman,  b. 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1837  :  came  with  his  parents  to  the  LT.  S. 
in  1840,  grad.  at  Genesee  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  in  1859,  and  studied  at 
Garrett  Biblical  Inst.,  Evanston,  111.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
Meth.  ministry,  preaching  in  Chicago,  111.,  until  1872,  when  he 
was  chosen  pres.  of  the  M.  E.  N.  W.  Univ.  at  Evanston,  111. 
Ed.  of  Chr.  Advocate,  New  York,  1876-80. 

Fowler  (Joseph  Smith),  b.  at  Steubenville,  O.,  Aug.  31, 
1832,  grad.  at  Franklin  Coll.  1843,  and  was  4  yrs.  a  math- 
ematical prof,  there ;  studied  law  in  Ky.,  but  removed  to 
Tenn.  ;  resided  in  Springfield,  111.,  1861-62,  on  account  of  the 
proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  in  1862  comptroller  of  Tenn. 
under  the  governorship  of  Andrew  Johnson  ;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Tenn.  1866-71. 

Fowler  (Lorenzo  Niles),  b.  in  Cohocton,  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  June  23,  1811,  was  for  many  yrs.  the  business-partner 
of  his  brother,  O.  S.  Fowler,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books  upon  subjects  of  the  same  class  with  those  treated  of 
by  his  brother.  He  has  also  lectured  extensively  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  and  (ir.  Brit. 

Fowler  (Orin),  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July  29,  1791,  grad. 
at  Yale  1815 :  entered  the  Congl.  ministry,  became  a  mission- 
ary in  the  W.,  settled  in  1819  as  pastor  at  Plainfield,  Conn. ; 
was  20  yrs.  a  minister  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  :  often  in  the 
State  legislature  ;  M.  C.  1848-52  ;  distinguished  as  a  temper- 
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auce  and  auti-slaverv  orator  :  author  of  a  treatise  on  Bai>- 
t'mn  and  Hl^^torical  Skttch  of  Fall  Hi  to:    D.  ^ept.  3,  185-2. 

Fo%vler  (Orson  Squire*,  b.  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  co.. 
X.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  18H9.  frrad.  in  1S:}4  at  Amherst  Coll.,  and  \%ith 
his  brother.  L.  N.  Fowler,  became  widely  known  as  a  lect- 
urer, and  as  writer,  ed.,  and  pub.  of  books  and  periodicals 
upon  phrenology,  health,  self -culture,  education,  and  social 
reform  :  retiredin  l'8*>i  from  his  business  in  New  York,  and 
removed  to  Bost*)n.  Mass..  still  continuing  to  write  and 
lecture  :  is  the  author  of  numerous  well  known  works  upon 
the  subjects  indicated  above. 

Fo^vler  (Samiel>.  M.  D.,  b.  near  Xewbur?.  X.  Y.,  Oct. 
30.  1799,  studied  med.  at  Penn.  Med.  Coll.  of  Phila.  :  was 
licensed  in  ISini.  and  began  to  practise  at  Hamburg,  N.  J. : 
after  a  few  \ts.  removed  to  Franklin.  X.  J.  :  represented  his 
CO.  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  and  after- 
ward his  State  in  the  •.'4th  and  •25th  Congs.  As  a  mineralo- 
gist and  geologist  he  was  regarded  by  men  of  science  as 
among  the  first  in  the  coimtry :  contributed  to  SiUiman'x 
Journal  ofScitnn  An  Account  of  soim  Stw  and  Ej:traordinary 
Minerals' ilUcorei-ed  in  War>rick.  Orange  co..  S.  Y.  :  An  Ac- 
count of  the  SamMre  and  other  WineraU  in  Xeuton  (p..  Suxxex 
CO..  y.  J.,  and  to  Gordon's  Gazetteer  and  Hixt.  of  X.  J.  an 
article  on  The  Frank-Unite,  lied  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  other 
Minerals,  found  in  the  Valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Hamburg  Mts. 
The  rare  mineral  fowlerile  was  discovered  by  and  named 
for  him.  and  the  iron  and  zinc  ore  franklinite  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  by  him.  He  once  owned  the  extensive 
zinc-mines  of  X.  J.  A.  Gtrror. 

Fowler  iWilliaji  CHArscETt.  LT..D..  b.  in  Clinton. 
Conn..  Sept.  1,  1793.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1M6  :  was  tutor  1819-^3, 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Greenfield,  Ma.<s.,  lS25-:?7,  prof, 
of  chem.  and  nat.  hist,  in  Middlebui-y  Coll..  Vt.,  18^27-38,  prof, 
of  rhetoric  and  oratorv  in  Amherst  Coll.  1838-43 ;  a  son-in- 
law  of  Xoah  Webster,  a'ud  ed.  of  the  Univ.  ed.  of  Webster's 
Uict. :  author  of  2  Eng.  grams.    D.  Jan.  15,  1881. 

Fowler's  Solution  named  from  Dr.  Thomas  Fowler 
of  Stafford.  Eng.  1 173tj-l>!'3i  i.  its  inventor],  a  solution  of  ar- 
senite  of  potash  in  water,  flavored  and  colored  with  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender.  Each  fluidrachm  contains  the 
equivalent  of  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  a  power- 
ful tonic,  and  should  be  used  only  imder  the  eye  of  a  com- 
petent physician. 

Fowlervllle,  Mich.     See  Appe\t)ix. 

Fotvl'lug,  the  taking  of  wild  fowl  either  as  a  sport  or 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  term  in  the  ordinary  use  Ls 
limited  to  the  hunting  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water- 
fowl, and  perhaps  the  shore-birds,  such  as  the  rail  and 
plover.  F.  is  an  important  industry-,  chiefly  in  cold  lats.  In 
the  Orknevs  and  other  smaller  Brit,  islands,  as  in  Labrador, 
birds  are  pursued  not  only  for  their  flesh  and  eggs  but  for 
their  featnei^s.    This  kind  of  fowling  is  a  ven-  arduous. 

Fo^i'l  IWIeadow  Grass,  the  Poa  xerotina  of  the  U.  S., 
Canada,  and  Europe,  growing  in  wet  lands.  The  Olyceria 
nerrata  of  the  X.  States  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Fox  [Ger.  Fuchs],  the  common  name  of  Canidfe  distin- 
guished by  a  slender  muzzle,  vertical  pupU,  and  an  elon- 
gated bushy  taU.  The  typical  genus  (!'(///>«.«)  is  common  to 
the  entire  X.  hemisphere  and  Afr.  The  most  familiar 
species  is  the  red  F.  Another  genus  ( Urocyon)  is  distingtushed 
by  several  very  important  anatomical  characters  and  is 
peculiar  to  X.  Amer.    It  embraces  the  gray  F. 

Fox  (Sir  Charles),  Eug.  C.  E..  b.  at  Derby  in  1810,  was 
designed  by  friends  to  foUow  the  med.  profession,  but 
studied  engineering  and  was  first  employed  by  Erics.son. 
He  drew  the  plans  for  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  La  1851,  spending  18  hours  per  day  in  their 
execution  for  7  weeks,  and  being  knighted  for  the  work. 
He  constructed  the  .Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  and  many  ex- 
tensive railway  and  engineering  works.    D.  June  17.  1874. 

Fox  <Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Jamesi.  the  second  son  of  Henry, 
Lord  Holland,  by  Georgiana  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  a  descendant  of  Charles  II.,  b.  in  Lond.  Jan. 
24.  1749,  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  Hertford  Coll..  Ox.  In  1768  he 
took  a  seat  in  Pari,  for  Midhurst :  in  1773  became  a  lord  of 
the  treas.,  whence  he  was  dismissed  in  1774  by  Lord  Xorth 
on  account  of  his  independent  spirit.  From  this  time  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  Burke  and  the  Liberals,  and  assailed  with 
most  brilliant  and  effective  eloquence  the  administration 
of  Lord  Xorth,  foretelling  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  Brit, 
arms  in  X.  Amer.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  to  represent  West- 
minster in  Pari.  :  in  1782  was  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  m  1783  was  sec.  of 
state  in  the  Portland  ministry.  In  1783  he  uitroduced  his 
India  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabs.  of  Brit.  India,  but  the 
E.  I.  Co.,  the  king,  and  the  House  of  Lords  combined  to  de- 
feat him,  and  he  resigned.  Entering  Pari,  for  a  Scot,  burgh, 
he  now  became  the  prime  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  joined 
heartily  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings,  opposed 
with  all  his  powers  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  his  interference  in 
continental  affairs,  supported  Wilberforce  in  his  efforts  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  hailed  from  the  first 
the  Ft.  Revolution  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  of  freedom. 
Between  X'ap.  and  Mr.  F.  there  was  a  mutual  respect,  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  pereonal  friendship.  In  1806  he  en- 
tered mini-stry  as  sec.  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  a  personal 
note  addressed  to  Xap.  offered  peace,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
it  effected.  >Ir.  F.  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  a  loose 
way  of  private  hfe.  An  inveterate  g-ambler.  a  hard  drinker, 
the  greatest  spendthrift  of  his  day.  he  was  still  a  man  of 
most  generous  and  noble  impulses  and  of  kindly  and  genial 
disposition.  To  the  consummate  excellence  of  his  oratory 
Burke,  Mackintosh,  Parr,  Franklin,  and  all  the  best  critics 
of  his  time  bear  the  amplest  testimony.  His  political  views 
were  always  Uberal  and  progressive,  always  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  His  incomplete  Ili^t.  of  the  Jiei'/n  of  Jameg  II. 
was  pub.  in  1808.    D.  Sept.  13.  1806. 

Fox  (Charles  James),  b.  at  Antrim.  X'.  H..  Oct.  11,  1811, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  1831 ;  was  law-pannerwith  Hon.  Daniel 
Abbot  of  Xashua,  X.  H.,  in  1834,  member  of  the  X.  U.  legis- 


lature in  1837.  CO.  solicitor  183.5-44.  member  of  a  commission 
to  re\Tse  the  X.  H.  statutes  in  1841-4^2 :  went  to  Egj-pt  in 
184;3.  and  to  the  W.  I.  in  l*i4 :  compiled,  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Osgood.  D.  D..  The  N.  H.  Book  of  Proxe  and  Pfjetry  :  %\Tote  the 
HiKt.  of  Uunxtab/e  and  the  Town  Officer.    D.  Feb.  17.  1846. 

Fox  (George I.  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  b.  at 
Dranon-in-the-Clav  (now  Fenny  Drayton i.  Leicestershire. 
July  16-24.  was  the'  s<jn  of  pious  Christopher  Fox,  weaver, 
called  among  his  neighbors  "•  righteous  Chrtster.''  His  par- 
ents were  both  members  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  F.  was  early 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  and  glazier,  but  in  1643 
abandoned  this  occupation,  and  in  1647-48  began  itinerant 
preaching.  For  thi-s  he  was  repeatedly  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned from  1649  to  1666.  but  submitted' as  one  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  faith.  In  16o^2  he  formed  congregations 
in  Lancashire  :  in  1671  visited  Amer.  At  Barbadoes.  on  this 
journey,  he  drew  up  a  paper  setting  forth  the  belief  of  the 
Friends  as  to  the  fundamental  docti-ines  of  Christianity.  In 
Mar.  167:J  he  embarked  for  Eng.  He  was  soon  imprisoned 
again,  remained  in  confinement  a  yr..  and  was  freed  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  1677  and  1681  he  visited 
the  Friends  in  Hoi.,  and  established  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  meetings  there.  He  returned  to  Eng..  where  he 
continued  his  public  addresses  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death.  Wrote  Collections  of  many  .Select  and  Chr.  Epistles. 
Letters,  and  Testimonies,  and  Oosjjel  Truth  Demortstrated  in  a 
Collection  of  Doctrinal  books,  containing  Princiides  Essential  to 
Christianity  and  Salvation  held  among  the  people  called  Quakers. 
(Consult  Setu'ell's  Hist,  of  the  (Quakers  and  Jassey's  Life  of 
Fox.)    D.  Jan.  13.  1691. 

Fox  ^GL•sTA^^.•s  V.i.  b.  at  Saugus,  Mass..  June  13.  Itfil : 
mdpn.  L'.  S.  X.  1838,  and  served  for  19  >ts.  on  different  sta- 
tions, in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  command  of  maU-steamers. 
and  in  the  war  with  Mex. :  in  18.56  became  agent  of  the  Bay 
State  Woollen  Mills  at  Lawrence,  ilass.  In  Feb.  1861  was 
sent  for  bv  Gen.  Scott,  in  reference  to  throwing  supplies  and 
troops  tat<)  Ft.  Sumter,  but  Pres.  Buchanan  refused  to  allow 
the  expedition.  Subsequently  Mr.  Lincoln  approved  the 
plan,  sending  F.  to  Ft.  Sumter  to  communicate  with  Major 
Anderson,  and  on  his  return  directed  him  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  which  was.  however,  thwarted  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Powhatan.  The  expedition  could  only  proceed  to  Charles- 
ton harbor.  Communication  with  Wash,  being  cut  off.  he 
then  applied  to  William  H.  AspinwaU  and  W.  B.  Astor.  who 
fitted  out  a  steamer,  of  which  he  was  appointed  an  acting 
capt..  and  in  which  he  sailed  for  Chesapeake  Bay.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln now  conferred  upon  Capt.  F.  the  appointment  of  as- 
si.stant  sec.  of  the  nav^-.  which  position  he  held  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  Soon  afterward  Cong,  created  an  additional 
assistant  sec.  of  the  navy  to  enable  the  soxt.  to  send  Capt. 
F.  to  Rus.  to  present  to  the  emp.  Alexander  II.  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  Amer.  Cong,  on  his  escape  from  menaced 
assassination.  Regardless  of  self,  he  had  declined  to  ask  an 
admiral's  commission,  accepting  the  Rus.  mission  as  his  sole 
reward,  and  on  his  return  resumed  the  charge  of  extensive 
woollen  manufactories  in  Lowell.  More  recently  he  became 
a  member  of  a  business  house  in  Boston.    D.  Oct.  iS.  18S3 

Fox  (John I.  b.  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Eng..  in  1517  :  en- 
tered Brasenose  CoU..  Ox.,  in  1533.  chosen  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen Coll.  \aVi :  became  a  Prot..  and  in  1.545  was  deprived 
as  a  heretic  :  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  .Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
and  later  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Surrey :  was  ordained  dea- 
con bv  Ridley  15.50.  became  a  prebendary  of  Sarum  156:3: 
authorof  the'-lcfe  and  Monuments,  well  known  as  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs.    D.  Apr.  18.  1587. 

Fox  (William  Johxsoxi.  b.  near  Wrentham.  Eng.,  in  1786  : 
was  sent  to  Homerton  CoU.  to  be  ed.  for  the  Chr.  ministry- 
among  the  Independents.  But  he  became  a  preacher  of 
Unitarianism,  till,  departing  still  farther  from  the  accepted 
belief,  he  separated  from  aU  denominations  and  became  a 
rationalist  preacher  in  S.  Chapel,  Finsbury.  Lond.  Here  he 
attracted  attention  by  the  speculative  boldness  of  his  views, 
his  innovations  on  the  ordinary  customs  of  worship,  and 
the  secular  tone  of  his  discourses.  His  interest  in  politics 
made  him  a  leader  among  the  Liberals.  Xo  abler  speaker 
addressed  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League :  no 
abler  writer  took  up  the  pen  for  the  most  extreme  measures 
of  the  ••  party  of  progress."  His  Letters  of  a  Xorwich  Weaver 
Boy.  which  were  priiited  in  the  newspapers,  did  powerful 
service  :  his  Lectures  to  the  Working-  Classes  were  widely  read. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Pari,  from  Oldham,  was  defeated 
in  185^2.  and  re-elected  the  same  yr.  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
bv  death.  At  the  gen.  election  in  18.57  he  was  again  defeated. 
Three  vols,  of  sermons  show  wiiat  he  was  as  a  pulpit-orator : 
a  book  I  in  The  Eeligious  Ideas  show's  the  cast  of  his  philo- 
sophic thought.    D.  June  3.  18&4.  O.  B.  Frothinoham. 

Fox'boro',  on  R.  R..  Xorfolk  co.,  Mass.,  21  m.  S.  W.  of 
Boston.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870.  :3i»7  :  1880,  •2950, 

Fox'houud,  a  variety  of  the  dog.  bred  principally  in  G. 
Brit,  and  Ire.,  and  adapted  to  the  national  sport  of  fox-hunt- 
ing. The  F.  is  a  cross  of  the  bloodhound,  whence  it  derives 
its  keen  power  of  scent ;  the  greyhound,  which  gives  its 
speed,  and  the  bulldog,  which  has  conferred  upon  its  de- 
scendant its  own  courage  and  persistency.  At  present, 
however,  the  breed  of  F.  is  regarded  as  well  established,  re- 
quiring no  further  cross  with  either  of  the  original  stocks. 
This  is  about  2  ft.  high. 

Fox-Huuttu^;,  one  of  the  national  sports  of  Eng.  The 
fox  is  f.jUowed  by  a  pack  <,>f  from  40  to  120  dogs,  and  bv  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  horseback.  The 
partv  are  under  the  charge  of  a  master,  the  houmis  being  in 
the  care  of  a  huntsman  and  "  whippers-in  "or  whips.  The 
members  of  the  hunt  leap  their  horses  over  fences,  gates, 
and  hedgerows,  and  feel  at  lilierty  to  rush  through  grain- 
fields  and  other  growing  crops.  The  fox  is  not  shot,  but 
when  caught  bv  the  dogs  the  huntsman  cuts  oflf  his  brush 
( tail  I.  pads  1  feet 'i.  and  mask  ( face  i.  which  are  given  as  trophies 
to  those  who  may  be  "  in  at  the  death.  "  The  flesh  is  cut  uP 
and  given  to  the  dogs. 

Fox  Islauds,  Pacific  Ocean.    See  ALEfXLiX  Islands. 
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Fox  River  rises  in  Wis.,  flows  S.  and  S.  \V..  approaches 
witliin  1^  m.  of  tlie  Wis.  Kiver.  with  wliifh  it  is  connected 
at  Portajfe  City  by  a  canal.  It  fiows  then  by  a  circuitous 
N.  and  X.  E.  course  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  into  wliich  it  falls 
at  the  town  of  that  name.  The  iniprovenient  of  this  riyer  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  V.  S.  govt,  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  system  of  internal  nayi- 
gation  furui.shed  by  the  Miss,  and  its  tributaries. 

Fox  Shark,  <)r  Thresher,  Alopias  tuIiks,  a  shark  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  la  to  18  ft,  long,  with  a  tail 
about  as  long  as  the  body.  It  swims  round  schools  of  her- 
rings, etc.,  splashing  tlie  water  and  crowdhig  them  in  order 
to  more  readily  capture  them.  It  is  also  said  to  attack  the 
whale  with  itstail,  and  is  therefore  called  thresher,  but  this 
has  been  discredited. 

Frao'tious  ['L-Ai.frango.  to  "break"].  If  an  integral 
unit  is  di\'ided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  each  part  is 
called  a  fractional  unft  ;  a  fractional  unit  or  a  collection  of 
fractional  units  is  called  a  F.  Eyery  F.  consists  of  2  parts— a 
(ienojnhiato);  whUb  shows  tlie  number  of  equal  parts  into 
which  the  integral  unit  is  diyided,  and  the  immerator,  which 
shows  how  many  of  these  are  taken.  In  common  F.  both 
parts  are  \s'ritten ;  in  decimal  F.  the  numerator  alone  is 
written,  the  denominator  being  indicated  by  means  of  the 
decimal  point.    For  a  more  full  article,  see  ./.'<;  Viiir.  Cyc. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

Fracture,  frakt'jiir  [hfit.  fractnva,  tromfrango^fraclum, 
to  '■  break  "].  In  surgery,  the  term  F.  is  used  to  indicate  a 
rupture  or  solution  of  continuity,  occurring  in  osseous  tis- 
sue, or  in  rare  cases  in  cartilaginous  tissue  partly  ossified. 
By  »imple  F.  is  meant  one  in  which  no  wound  exists  admit- 
ting air  to  the  seat  of  F.  A  mnqioiniil  F.  is  one  in  which  such 
a  wound  does  exist.  A  complicated  ¥.  is  one  in  which  some 
other  serious  injury  is  inflicted,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  F., 
or  in  which,  from  the  situation  of  the  rupture,  the  healing 
process  cannot  proirress  as  fayorably  as  is  usual ;  as  when  a 
large  blood-vrssel  or  iieryc-trunk  is  torn  by  the  broken  bone, 
or  when  the  F.  extends  into  a  .joint-cayity.  K conuniinitedV . 
is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  l^roken  into  seyeral  small  pieces 
at  the  point  of  rupture,  and  is  rarely  produced,  except  by 
direct  violence,  as  by  a  blow  or  crushing  force. 

Causes  of  Fractio-e.— These  may  be  direct  riolence,  indirect 
violence,  where  the  bone  is  bent,  muscular  force,  and  brittle- 
iiess  of  the  bones,  called  "  fragilitas  ossium."  The  signs  of 
F.  are  pain,  su-elliiiri,  and  tenderness  at  the  point  of  F.,  change 
ill  shape  of  the  liiiih,  ;'i'//.'.y-  point  cf  motion,  and  crepitation.  F. 
generally  unite  l)y  the  deposition  of  bony  material  between 
and  around  the  iVroken  ends  of  the  bone.  A  few  days  after 
the  F.  the  bone,  its  periosteum  (membrane  surrounding  the 
bone),  and  the  neighboring  tissues  pour  out  a  quantity  of 
plastic  material  aroun<l  and  between  the  broken  ends,  which 
gradually  hardens,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  4th  wei'k  consoli- 
dates the  fragments.  The  union  of  compound  F.  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  a  process re(|uiring  seyeral  months,  or  some- 
times yrs.,  and  is  attended  with  a  greatly  increased  amount 
of  danger  from  exhaustion  through  long  continued  .suppura- 
tion and  absorption  of  i)uruleiit  material.  The  difference  in 
the  mode  of  union  seems  to  lie  due  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  air,  or  something  conyeyed  by  the  air  to  the  wound. 

The  treatment  of  F.  consists  "essentially  in  restoring  the 
fragments  to  their  original  position,  and  holding  them  there 
by  splints  or  some  form  of  rigid  apparatus  whieli  shall  not 
cause  discomfort  or  injury  to  the  i)atient.  Splints  are  made 
of  wood,  slieet-h-on,  tin.  zinc,  gutta-percha,  felt,  sole  leatlier, 
starch,  soluble  glass,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  [From  oricj.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Vijc,  t)y  Pkof.  Samuel  St.  John,  M.  D.] 

Fra'iuiughain,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  23  m. 
W.  of  Boston.  The  tp.  has  3  thriving  villages— F.,  South  F., 
and  Saxonville,  also  the  oldest  normal  school  in  N.  Amer., 
and  a  soldiers'  memorial  liljrary  linilding,  with  a  valuable 
towm  library.    Pop.  tp.  I.STH,  4;i(i,s  ;  issii.  62.35. 

Franc,  the  unit  of  account  in  the  monetary  system  of 
Fr.,  adopted  under  the  republic  in  1795;  also  the  silver  coin 
representing  the  same  unit.  In  the  gen.  reform  of  Pr.  me- 
trology which  took  place  in  the  yr.  above  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  governing  principles  :  1st,  to  derive  the 
units  of  measure,  weight,  and  value,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, from  the  linear  unit  called  the  metre,  which  is  the  base 
on  which  the  whol.-  system  rests  ;  2d,  to  derive  the  higher 
and  lower  denominations  in  each  series  from  the  corre- 
sponding unit  by  decimal  multiplication  and  division.  The 
unit  of  capacity  was  deriveil  immediately  from  the  basic 
unit  of  length  ;  the  unit  of  wei>;lit  fr<  mi  the  unit  of  capacity ; 
and  the  unit  f)f  value,  the  franc,  from  the  unit  of  weight. 
(See  Metric  System.)  The  F.  is  divided  into  10  decimes 
and  100  centimes ;  the  denomination  deci7ne  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  copper  coins  which  represent  this  value  are 
stamped  '"  ten  centimes.''''  The  coinage  in  silver  consists  of 
single  F.,  pieces  of  5  and  2  F.  and  of  .50  and  20  centimes.  The 
gold  coins  are  pieces  of  5  F.,  10  F.,  and  20  F. ;  the  latter  com- 
monly, but  not  legally,  called  napoleons.  The  copper  coins 
are  of  10  centimes,  5  centimes,  and  a  very  pretty  but  rather 
useless  little  piece  of  1  centime.  The  1-centime  pieces  are 
hardly  seen  except  at  the  post-offices. 

The  weight  of  the  silver  F.  is  5  gi-ammes  =  TT'/e  erains 
troy.  It  is  composed  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  9  parts  bv 
weight  of  silver  and  1  part  base  metal  (copper).  Twenty  sil- 
ver F.  therefore  weigh  100  grammes ;  and  as  the  Fr.  law 
makes  both  the  gold  and  the  standard  silver  coins  equally 
legal  tenders  for  all  sums,  and  fixes  arbitrarily  the  relative 
value  of  the  2  metals  for  equal  weiirhts  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1.5^,  it  follows  that  20  F.  in  gold  weii:h  (l^Viooo  grammes, 
very  nearly;  and  this  is  the  weight  of  the  gold  napoleon. 
The  name/;'a«c  did  not  originate  with  the  monetary  system 
of  179.5.  It  has  been  in  use  since  the  14th  century,"  and  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  very  different  values,  both  gold  and  silver, 
at  different  times.  The  legal  monetary  unit  in  Fr.  before 
the  introduction  of  the  F.  was  the  livre  Tournois  (of  Tours) : 
slightly  less  in  value  than  the  coin  bv  which  it  was  superse- 
ded, 81  livres  being  equal  to  80  F.       "      ¥.  A.  P.  Barnard. 


France.  I.  F.  extends  in  W.  Europe  oyer  a  space  of  12° 
20'  Ion.,  in  lat.  42°  20'  to  51°  5'  N.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ger. 
Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Calais,  and  the  Eng.  Channel ;  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  ;  S.  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  E.  by  the  Alps,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  ri(iges  of 
the  Jura  Mts.,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Vosges.  S.  of  the  Donon, 
the  prin.  peak  of  the  Lower  Vo.sges,  it  ceases  to  depend  upon 
natural  lines,  following  an  arbitrary  one,  which,  passing  be- 
tween Nancy  and  Metz,  proceeds  to  Longwy,  and  reaches  the 
N.  Sea.  Thus,  F.  touches  Sp.  on  the  S.,  It.  on  the  S.  E.,  Switz., 
the  Ger.  Empire,  Luxembourg,  and  Belir.  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Netherlands  on  the  N.  Its  area  is  528.572  square  kilometres 
(204. 02S  s(i.  m.),  Corsica  included.  Annexed  to  Y.  are  Corsica 
and  Algeria,  which  latter  comprises  a  large  terr.  S.  of  the 
MediteiTanean.  The  colonies  of  F.  are  not  numerous ;  the 
Fi\  have  no  talent  for  colonization. 

II.  Physical  Geography.— 1.  The  Surface. — The  surface  of 
F.  presents  a  plane,  gently  inclined  frorn  S.  W.  to  N.  W.— j.  e. 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To 
the  E.  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  cuts  this  plane,  and  on  its  W. 
side  rise  the  Cevennes,  from  wliich  the  waters  of  the  3  great 
basins  of  F.  flow  in  an  alim  ist  parallel  direction.  The  Vosges 
stretch  from  N.  to  S.  for  a  length  of  2tju  kilometres.  Their 
summits  are  rounded,  their  sides  clad  with  forests  of  beech 
and  fir.  The  S.  part  of  the  Vosges  is  the  highest ;  its  aver- 
age elevation  is  1000  metres ;  the  N.  part  rises  hardly  more 
than  600.  The  Vosges  are  separated  from  the  Jura  Mts.  by 
a  considerable  depression,  the  pass  at  Belfort,  which  forms 
one  of  the  prin.  thoroughfares  by  which  to  pass  the  frontier 
of  F.  The  Jura  Mts.  ai-e  principally  composed  of  limestone. 
Less  rude  and  not  so  richly  wooded  as  the  Vosges,  they 
have  more  plastic  grandeur.  Instead  of  the  rounded  sum- 
mits, we  meet  here  long,  parallel  ridges,  the  gen.  direction 
of  which  is  a  curve  concentric  with  the  gen.  curve  of  the 
Alps.  The  Jura  group  rises  from  F.  toward  Switz.  ;  its 
highest  peak  is  the  Cret  de  laNeige  (1723  metres),  its  length 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  is  300  kilometres  (124  m.).  The 
Fr.  part  of  the  Alps  has  a  length  of  about  4.50  kilometres, 
and  consists  of:  d)  The  Pennine  Alps,  from  St.  Gothard  to 
Mont  Blanc :  (2)  the  Graian  Alps,  containing  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  and  terminating  at  the  road  of  Mt.  Cenis :  (.3)  the 
Cottian  Alps  to  Mt.  ^■iso  (3810  metres) ;  and  (4)  the  Maritime 
Alps,  terniinatiiig  at  Col  di  Tenda.  Toward  It.  the  slopes 
of  the  Al]is  are  abrupt :  in  ¥.  they  project  long  arms  toward 
tlie  Rhone— viz.  the  Alps  of  Valais,  of  Savoy,  of  Dauphine, 
and  of  Provence.  The  Pyrenees  are  inferior  to  the  Alps. 
The  main  body,  composed  of  granite,  schist,  and  limestone, 
extends,  from  W.  to  E.,  over  a  length  of  217  m.,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  60  m.  in  the  centre.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
chain.  Maladetta,  rises  3404  metres.  This  chain  is  continue(i 
by  the  Cerennes,  which  extend  over  a  length  of  295  m.,  and 
are  divided  into  the  S.,  the  central,  and  the  N.  Cevennes. 
To  the  N.  they  are  continued  by  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  plateau 
of  Langres.  and  the  FaucillesMts.,  which  communicate  with 
the  Vosges,  and  N.  of  which  extend  the  plateaus  of  Lorraine, 
L'Argonne,  and  the  Ardennes.  The  Cote  d'Or  produces  the 
finest  wine  in  F.  :  its  average  height  is  .500  metres.  To  the 
W.  of  Cote  d'Or  is  found  a  small  granitic  group,  which  is 
called  Morvan.  Still  more  westerly,  and  N.  of  the  Loire, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  the  Beauce.  the  granary  of 
F.  Between  the  Beauce  and  Finistere  are  the  heights  of 
Perche  and  Maine,  from  whicli  a  clouble  granitic  range 
traverses  Bretagne  from  E.  to  W.  N.  of  Maine  are  the  fer- 
tile hills  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  finally  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin,  terminating  in  Cape  de  la  Hague  and  the  high 
hills  which  inclose  the  naval  port  of  Cherbourg.  Between 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  are  the  remarkable  summits  of 
the  central  group  which  in  remote  ages  separated  the  gulf 
of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Garonne.  This  group  com- 
prises very  different  chains :  the  granitic  mass  of  the  Mar- 
geride,  the  mts.  of  Auyergne(Puy  de  Sancy,  1886  metres), 
the  mts.  of  Lower  Auvergue,  and  toward  the  N.  the  chain 
of  the  Puys,  a  curious  line  of  old,  extinct  volcanoes,  the 
most  remarkable  of  wiiicb  is  Puy  de  Dome.  With  the  mts. 
of  Lower  Auvergne  connect  the  granitic  mts.  of  Limousin. 
Corsica  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  chain  of  high  mts., 
whose  most  elevated  summit  is  Monte  Rotondo. 

2.  HydrogruplLij. — The  running  waters  form  in  F.  7  prin. 
basins— viz.  those  of  the  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhine,  Maas, 
Scheldt,  and  Rhone.  In  the  first  3  basins  the  water  runs 
toward  tlie  N.  W.,  in  the  next  3  it  runs  northward,  and  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone  it  runs  southward.  F.  possesses 
more  tlian  200  streams  which  are  fit  for  navigation  or  flota- 
tion of  craft.  The  prin.  rivers  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine  are 
tlie  Seine,  which  waters  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  and  its 
affluents— to  the  right,  the  Aube,  Marne,  and  Oise  ;  to  the 
left,  the  Yonne  and  the  Eure.  In  the  basin  of  the  Loire  flow 
the  Loire,  which  passes  by  Nevers,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Nantes,  and  St.  Nazaire,  and  its  affluents— from  the  right, 
the  Maine  ;  from  the  left,  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and 
Vienne.  In  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  we  find  the  Garonne, 
which,  after  its  junction  with  its  prin.  affluent,  the  Dor- 
dogne,  forms  the  beautiful  river  Gironde,  on  whose  borders 
stands  Bordeaux.  Its  prin.  tributaries,  the  Tarn,  Lot,  and 
Dordogne,  join  it  on  the  right  side.  To  this  basin  belong 
those  of  the  Charente  and  the  Adour.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  Scheldt  and  its  affluent,  the  Scarpe ;  in  the 
basin  of  the  Maas,  the  Maas,  which  receives  from  the  left 
the  Sambre.  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine  ;  its  prin. 
affluent,  the  Moselle,  waters  Metz,  and  receives  the  Meurthe, 
which  passes  through  Nancy.  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhone,  which  waters  Lyons ;  it  receives  from  the  right  the 
Saone,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Doubs. 
It  then  proceeds  toward  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms 
its  vast  marshy  delta.  S.  of  Lyons  its  prin.  affluents  are  the 
Isere,  Drome,  "and  Durance.  The  coast  of  the  N.  Sea  is  low. 
Along  the  Eng.  Channel  the  coast  of  Normandy  is  bordered 
by  cliffs ;  then  comes  a  line  of  low  and  very  dangerous 
rocks,  after  which  the  sandy  and  marshy  estuarj'  of  Caren- 
tan  touches  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.     In  the  angle  formed 
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bv  this  peninsula  and  tlie  X.  coast  of  Fiuistore  lies  the  bay 
of  Mt.  St.  Michel,  remarkable  for  the  exceptional  height  of 
its  tides  U5  meti-es).  The  whole  N.  coast  of  Finistere  is 
strewn  with  dansrerous  reefs  extendinjr  to  the  extremity  of 
Bretasue.  Here  the  coast  suddenly  retreats  and  forms  the 
vast  roadstead  at  the  hea<l  of  which  stands  the  naval  port 
of  Brest.  l-Yoni  Brest  to  L'Orieut,  which  also  is  a  naval 
port,  the  coast  is  lower,  l>ut  still  hilly.  The  peninsula  of 
Quiberon  is  remarkable.  Then  comes  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
and  between  the  Loire  and  the  Charente  a  succession  of 
dunes  and  extensive  marshes.  Farther  S.  the  ocean  receives 
theGironde.  which  is  deep  and  broad,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
From  the  Gironde  to  JSp.  the  coast  is  traced  as  a  straight 
line  bordered  by  vast  dunes.  Along  the  MediteiTanean  the 
W.  coast  is  low!  and  conceals  a  series  of  mai-shes.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  coast  rises,  and  from  here  to  the  It.  frontier  it 
presents  a  line  of  headlands  and  bays.  The  W.  coast  of 
Corsica  is  steep  and  abrupt,  the  E.  low  and  marshy. 

3.  The  climate  of  F.  is  srenerally  temperate  and  mild  ;  its 
mean  temperature  is  55°  F. 

in.  AoRicrLTiRE.— F.  iiresents  4  agricultural  belts— that 
of  the  olive,  that  of  the  maize,  that  of  the  \ine,  and  that  of 
the  apple  tree.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  is  very  important. 
Wheat  is  produced,  especially  in  the  X.  E.:  spelt,  rye,  and 
barley  in  the  same  regions,  but  on  poorer  soil ;  oats  in  N.  W., 
maize  in  S.  E.  and  8.  W.,  millet  in  W..  rice  in  the  S.,  and 
buckwheat  in  Bretagne  and  Xormaudy.  The  olive  of  S.  F. 
gives  the  best  table-oil,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  under 
control  of  the  govt.  But  one  of  the  most  important  resources 
of  F.  is  the  \ine.  the  production  of  which  falls  into  7  groups- 
Burgundy,  Bordelais,  Champagne,  Khone.  Charente.  the  cen- 
tral and  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  Charente  produces  by 
the  distillation  of  its  wines  the  most  excellent  brandies. 
There  are  in  F.  8,500,000  hectares  of  forest ;  it  possesses  of 
live-stock  a  very  large  number  of  hoi-ses,  asses  and  mules, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine :  its  annual  produc- 
tion of  honey  and  wax  amounts  to  24.000,001)  francs,  and  the 
fisheries  are"  very  important.  Martens,  foxes,  otters,  and 
otlier  beasts  and  birds  yield  furs  and  feathei-s  of  great 
value,  and  the  silkworms  furnished,  before  the  prevalence 
of  disease  among  them,  a.5.000  tons  of  cocoons. 

IV.  Industry.- 1.  Mining  Iiuiiixli-y.—P.  produces  granite 
(Cotentin.  Bretagne) :  among  the  volcanic  products,  basalt 
of  Auvergne  and  porphjTy  of  Corsica:  the  vicinity  of 
Bayonne  gives  feldspar  aiid  asphaltum,  and  slate-quarries 
are"  found  in  that  of  Angers.  Different  kinds  of  freestone 
abound,  and  the  country  is  rich  in  marbles  for  building  pur- 
poses. Chalk  is  found  at  Rouen,  Meudon.  etc.,  and  of  sili- 
cious  materials  F.  produces  excellent  millstones,  the  sand- 
stone of  Fontainebleau  with  which  Paris  is  paved,  plaster 
from  the  %icinity  of  Paris,  and  cement  from  Boulogne  and 
other  places.  Of  clay  there  is  a  common  and  a  finer  sort, 
and  also  porcelain  clay  is  found  ;  the  country  produces  both 
rock-salt  and  sea-salt,  and  of  mineral  and  thermal  springs 
there  are  4  groups.  F.  is  poor  in  metals,  witli  the  exception 
of  iron :  there  is  found  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
nickel,  tin,  and  gold-dust  in  the  sand  of  the  Rhone,  always 
in  small  quantities.  But  in  the  last  half  century  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  that  of  pig  iron  has  increa.sed.  the 
former  tenfold,  the  latter  a  hundredfold.  The  collieries 
number  590,  and  are  distributed  in  4  groups— that  of  the  X., 
of  the  E.,  of  the  W..  and  oi  the  centre  :  in  this  the  mines  are 
numerous  and  often  very  rich,  and  the  great  basin  of  the 
Loire  yields  Vi  of  the  whole.  Iron  ore  is  not  often  found  in 
F.  in  veins,  but  more  frequently  in  beds,  and  oftenest  as  al- 
luvial or  bog  ore.  The  iron-mines  number  about  240.  and 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  increasing. 

'i.  Mniiiifacturinrj  Iii'/>/stry.  — AU.  kinds  of  industry  are 
united  in"  Paris,  and  hydraulic  motors,  steam-engines,  agri- 
cultural machines,  spinning,  weaving,  and  sevving  machines, 
machine-tools,  metallic  wares,  and  arms  are  manufactured 
in  that  city.  At  Herault  and  Charentes  alcohol  is  made 
from  wine,  and  chemicals  are  Tnanufactured  in  Paris  and 
other  cities.  Oils  are  made  from  olives,  from  nuts,  from 
flax-seed,  and  from  rape-seed.  Chandlery  products,  soaps, 
toilet  soaps,  hair-dressing  articles,  and  glue  are  made  in 
Paris.  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  etc.  At  Corbeil  milling  is 
carried  on  extensively  :  especially  in  Paris,  but  also  in  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  the  so  called  ]Hife< 
il'Italie  are  made.  Of  jn-eserved  food  may  be  mentioned  the 
sardines  of  Bretagne  and  the  pastries  of  Toulouse.  In  Paris 
confectionery  is  made,  liqueurs  are  distilled,  chocolate  manu- 
factured ;  other  cities  prepare  vinegar,  mustard,  drugs  :  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  susar  is  carried  on  especially  in 
the  X.  W.,  raw  sugar  from  the  colonies  refined  at  Mai-seilles 
and  Ha\Te,  and  cheese-making  much  developed  all  over 
the  countiy.  Cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured  in  the  valleys 
of  Lorraine,  in  Xormandy,  in  Amiens,  and  in  Lyonnais.  of 
textile  plants,  hemp  and  flax  are  indigenous"  in  F.  The 
linen  manufactures  (for  veils,  laces,  spinning,  plain  stuffs, 
damasks,  etc.)  are  principally  located  in  the  X.  part  of  the 
country  ;  the  manufacture  of  wool  is  carried  on  in  7  re- 
gions, but  the  silks  are  principally  manufactured  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  region  of  the  silkworm.  Paris  is 
the  prin.  centre  of  the  moc/ex.  and  hats,  gloves  and  boots 
come  especially  from  this  city.  For  jewelry  no  place,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  can  rival  Paris,  which  also  manufactures 
watches,  though  this  industry  has  another  very  important 
centre  in  Be.san(;on,  where  the  mounting  of  the  pieces  man- 
ufactured in  the  Jura  Mts.  is  done.  Perfumery  is  made  in 
Paris  and  Provence. 

V.  Commerce.— 1.  Jfeanx  of  Communication. — The  roads  of 
F.  are  divided  into  3  classes— national  roads,  departmental 
roads,  and  parochial  roads.  The  water-roads  comprise  the 
navigable  courses  of  the  rivers  and  the  canals.  The  fii-st  Fr. 
R.  R.  was  constructed  in  1828  :  horses  were  used  on  this  road 
until  18:fi,  when  the  fii-st  locomotive  was  employed.  The 
real  system  of  railways  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  the 
total  length  of  all  the  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1882  was 
26,.373  kilometres  (,16,415  Eug.  m.).    They  are  almost  entirely 


in  the  hands  of  6  great  cos.  The  traffic  on  the  Fr.  railways 
amounts  to  UX),(X10.000  passengers,  the  receipts  to  700,000,0(;h) 
francs.  The  tratfic  conveving  merchandise  on  the  water- 
roads  is  about  y>  of  that  on  the  railways.  The  steam  navi- 
gation in  the  ba.sTn  of  the  Seine  is  equal  to  that  in  all  the 
other  basins  together.  The  post  and  telegraph  follow  the 
great  roads  of  communication.  Both  are  regulated  by  the 
state.  The  traffic  on  the  sea  is  not  prosperous.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  has  remained  stationary  for  about  30  yrs.. 
though  their  tonnage  has  been  doubled.  The  commercial 
fleet  is  15.600  vessels,  of  about  1.000,000  tons  burden. 

2.  Money  and  Meaxi/re^.— The  gi-eat  Revolution  of  1789  gave 
F.  the  metrical  svstem,  so  admirably  founded  in  reason,  and 
now  adopted  by  the  greatest  part  of  continental  Europe. 
The  basis  is  the  metre— that  is  to  say,  the  Viooocoooth  part  of 
the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris,  and  the 
scale  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  decimal  system. 
The  Fr.  money  basis  is  the  franc. 

3.  Interior  Commerce.— The  \nter\or  commerce  of  F.  circu- 
lates annually  more  than  29  milliards.  The  increased  facili- 
ties for  comrnunication  have  served  to  increase  the  interior 
commerce  :  thus,  the  number  of  letters  has  increased  five- 
fold since  1830. 

4.  Foreif/n  Commerce.— The  gen.  commerce  of  F.,  ■with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  precious  metals,  comprises  more 
than  8  milliards,  of  which  4  are  for  importation  and  more 
than  4  for  exportation  :  half  a  century  ago  it  did  not  exceed 
1  milliard.  It  takes  place  mostly  by  sea.  That  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  exceeds  generally  i  milliard,  of  which  700.(X)0.- 
000  are  for  importation.  F.  im'ports  all  kinds  of  articles  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  importation  t>f  manufactured 
articles  forms  only  '  ,4  of  the  whole :  its  exports  consist 
chieflv  of  manufac"turea  articles. 

VI. 'The  PopiL.'^Tiox  of  F.,  Dec.  31,  1881,  was  composed  of 
37,672,048.  the  excess  of  females  over  males,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  pop.  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  being 
comparativelv  less  than  in  any  other  state  of  W.  Europe. 
Like  that  of  most  other  European  countries,  the  pop.  is  ag- 
glomerating ever  more  in  towns :  but  though  the  rural  pop. 
is  declining,  more  than  14  of  the  total  pop.  still  depends  on 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  living.  The  length  of  life  has  in- 
creased in  F.  in  a  verv  remarkable  degree  :  the  average  life- 
time, which  was  28  vrs.  in  1789,  is  now  37  yrs.  In  ethnologi- 
cal respects  the  Fr.  nation  is  a  very  mixed  race.  The  first 
occupants  of  the  soil  did  not  form  a  homogeneous  mass. 
Thev  consisted  of  3  nations— Kymric  Celts,  tall  and  blonde, 
in  the  X.  E. :  true  Celts,  small  and  short,  in  the  centre  and 
W.  :  Basques,  in  the  S. :  and  beside  these  3  races  there  was 
lierhaps  a  fourth  aboriginal  race,  from  which  the  iuhabs.  of 
Central  F.  mav  have  inherited  certain  traits,  and  of  which 
memorials  are  found  in  the  caves  and  in  the  megalithic 
monuments.  This  original  stock,  composed  of  4  partially 
unknown  elements,  received  manifold  influences  from  the 
successive  conquering  races.  The  Roms.  ascended  along  the 
Rhone,  and  descended  along  the  Garonne :  the  Msigoths 
settled  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne ;  the  Xormans  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  in  Xormandy  :  the  Arabs  in  Rous- 
sillon,  Lower  Languedoc.  and  Pi-ovence.  Later  on  came  the 
Eng.  into  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Spaniards  into  Flandre  and 
Franche-Comte.  And  to  these  influences  must  be  added 
that  of  more  recent  immigrations.  Thus,  the  Fr.  nation  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  race,  though  the  Gallic  element  is 
predominant. 

^TI.  CoNSTiTrTios  AND  ADMINISTRATION. — 1.  Ad77umstra- 
ti re  I>iii':iong.— In  1876  F.  comprised  S6  old  provs..  forming 
87  depts..  362  arrondissements,  2865  cantons,  and  about 
36,000  communes. 

2.  Army  and  Xaiy.— The  law  of  1872  enacts  universal  lia- 
bility to  arms.  The  Fi-.  army  consists  of  (1»  volunteers  or  re- 
enlisted  men,  and  (2»  voung  men  20  yrs.  of  age  and  fit  for 
militarv  service,  whom"  the  laws  of  recruiting  summon  an- 
nuallv"to  form  what  is  called  "the  contingent."  The  en- 
force"ment  of  this  law  will  give,  in  time  of  war,  an  army  of 
2,685,000  men.  The  whole  of  F.  is  divided  into  18  military 
regions,  subdivided  into  dists.  The  Fr.  fleet  consisted  in 
1881  of  498  vessels,  of  which  :i85  have  steam-power  (.59  iron- 
clads). The  maritime  terr.  of  F.  is  divided  into  5  maritime 
an-ondissements :  the  caps,  of  these  5  aiTondissements  are 
the  5  military  ports,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Orieut,  Rochefort. 
and  Toulon." 

3.  Finanre.<:.— The  budget  of  the  state  is  prepared  by  the 
ministers,  presented  bv  the  pres.  of  the  republic,  and  dis- 
cussed, article  bv  article,  by  the  Xational  Assembly  1  yr.  in 
advance.  After  the  close  of  the  inspection  which  the  budget 
has  thus  undergone,  the  accounts  are  examined  and  veri- 
fied bv  the  court  of  accounts.  The  expenses  of  the  state 
excee'd  2.000,(.XXl,tX)0  francs.  The  total  public  debt  of  F. 
amounted,  on  Jan.  1.  1879,  to  a  cap.  of  about  IS  milliards. 

4.  Justice.— Justice  is  administered  in  F.  in  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  state.  There  are  3  different  jurisdictions : 
(1)  the  civil  jurisdiction,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  per- 
sonal or  real  relations  of  the  citizens,  and  is  exercised  by 
justices  of  the  peace.  Above  them  are  the  civil  tribunals, 
"or  ■•  tribunals  of  first  instance."  In  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  cities  there  are  216  tribunals  of  commerce. 
Above  the  civil  tribunals  and  the  tribunals  of  commerce 
there  are  26  courts  of  appeal.  (2)  The  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  simple  misdemeanors  come  before  the  tribunals  of 
police.  The  maires  and  justices  of  peace  exercise  this  juris- 
diction. Offences  are  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  cor- 
rection, and  grave  crimes,  which  lead  to  infamy  and  severe 
punishment,  are  brought  before  the  courts  of  assize,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  each  dept.  They  are  composed  of  3 
mairistnite-iudires  and  a  jury.  From  the  verdict  of  the 
court  of  assize  there  is  no  appeal.  Beside  the  magistrature 
which  judges  there  is  a  ma^ristrature  which  administers— 
that  is'  to  sav.  performs  the  office  of  public  prcisecution. 
The  public  prosecutor  interferes  only  exceptionally  in  civil 
eases.  In  criminal  cases,  on  the  contrary,  he  acts  a  prin. 
part     Above  all  the  other  tribunals  is  the  court  of  cassa- 
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tion,  which  secures  the  exact  application  of  the  law,  and 
any  verdict  jriven  l>y  any  tribunal  may  be  brcjught  before  it. 
By  its  decrees  it  confirms  or  reverses  the  verdict  given,  and 
in  case  of  cassation  the  suit  is  recommenced  before  another 
tribunal  instituted  by  the  court  of  cassation. 

5.  Public  A'l/'/ai/ km. —There  is  in  F.  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation which  is  administered  by  tlie  commune,  the  dept., 
and  the  state,  and  a  free  education  given  by  private  insts. 
There  is  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instruction,  which  latter 
is  divided  into  the  classical,  the  industrial,  and  the  higher 
instruction.  Primary  instruction  is  given  in  the  communal 
schools ;  the  secondaiy,  classical,  or  industrial  instruction 
by  the  state  in  the  lyceums,  by  the  communes  in  the  com- 
munal colls.,  and  by  the  clergy  or  by  laymen  in  sems.  The 
higher  instruction  is  given  by  the  univs.  {faculfen).  The 
Coll.  de  France  and  the  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  both  in  Paris, 
represent  the  independent  studies :  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  and  ^Metiers  (for  arts  and  trades),  in  Paris,  is  a  sort  of 
industrial  univ.  The  instruction  is  facilitated  by  libraries, 
which  exist  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  there  are  learned  so- 
cieties in  almost  all  the  depts.,  some  of  which  enjoy  a  very 
high  reputation.  Paris  contains  a  great  number  of  these, 
beside  several  great  public  insts.,  such  as  I'lnstitut  de 
France,  composed  of  5  acads. 

6.  BelUiioit.—\n  F.  all  religions  are  equal  by  law,  but  only 
the  R.  Caths.,  Prots.,  and  Jews  have  state  allowances. 

7.  Central  Governme/it.— The  present  const,  of  F.  bears 
date  Feb.  .5,  187.5.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  an  assem- 
bly of  2  houses— the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Sen- 
ate—and the  executive  in  a  chief  magistrate  called  Pres.  of 
the  Republic.  The  present  Pres.  is  Fi-an(,-ois  J.  P.  Jules 
Grevy,  elected  Pi-es.  of  the  Republic  for  7  ^-s.  by  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assembled  in  National  Assembly 
Jan.  30,  1879.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state  of  9  mem- 
bers. The  Senate  is  composed  of  3()0  members,  of  whom  75 
hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  remaining  225  are  elected  by 
an  indirect  process.  In  the  first  instance  the  communes 
and  municipalities  of  F  elect,  by  a  majority  of  their  mem- 
bers, each  one  of  the  "electeurs  senatoriaux,"  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  after  a  lapse  of  2  months,  meet  together  to 
choose  the  senators.  No  other  qualification  is  required  for 
a  senator  than  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  40  jts.  of  age.  There 
are  SW  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  only  requisite  to  be  an  elector  is  to 
be  posse.ssed  of  citizenship  and  to  be  of  the  age  of  21  yrs., 
while  the  only  requisite  for  a  deputy  is  to  be  a  citlzenand 
25  yrs.  of  age.        Capt.  Prudent,  Fr.  Topof/rap/iical  Engr. 

VIII.  History.— The  hist,  of  F.  begins  in  the  5th  century 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Rom.  pro  v.  of  Gallia  Transalpina 
by  the  Franks,  a  Gotho-Germanic  tribe,  who  settled  in  the 
country  and  gave  it  its  name.  In  486  Khlodwig  (Clo\is), 
chief  of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  grandson  of  Merovasus  and 
founder  of  the  Merocinrjiaii  dynasty,  defeated  the  Rom. 
gov.,  and  formed  a  kingdom,  comprising  nearly  the  same 
area  as  modern  F.  Persuaded  by  his  wife  Clotilda,  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  at  his  death  in  511  a  P>ankish  em- 
pire was  actually  consolidated  in  Gaul.  The  further  devel- 
opment of  this  new  kingdom  was  seriously  impeded,  how- 
ever, by  c.  wars  between  the  E.  Franks  and  the  W.,  brought 
on  by  the  dangerous  custom  of  dividing  the  kingdom,  at 
the  death  of  the  king,  between  his  sons.  But  during  the 
last  kings  of  the  >Iero\ingian  dynasty,  who  were  men  of 
weak  character,  a  new  family  rose  into  power,  capable  of 
keeping  the  empire  united  in  spite  of  the  tendencies  to  sep- 
aration. Pepin  of  Heristal,  inajor  c/omm  to  Clovis  II.,  es- 
tablished the  authority  of  the  E.  Franks,  and  his  son,  Charles 
Martel,  routed  the  Saracens  at  Tours  in  714.  Charles  Mar- 
tel's  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  confined  the  last  king  of  the 
>Iero\'ingian  djmasty,  Childeric  III.,  in  a  monastery,  and 
ascended  the  throne  himself  in  752,  thus  founding  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty.  Pepin's  son,  Charlemagne,  from  7G8  to 
814,  conquered  Lombardy  and  the  N.  part  of  Sp.,  subdued 
the  Sax.  along  the  Elbe  and  converted  them  to  Christianity, 
threw  back  the  Avars  in  Hungary,  ruled  from  the  Eider  arid 
the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Theiss,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  modem 
Europe.  But  the  different  tribes  were  still  on  the  move, 
partly  impelled  by  their  own  unstable  instincts,  partly  dis- 
turbed by  new  swarms  which  from  Asia  continued  to  pour 
into  Europe.  Charlemagne  stopped  the  invasions  from  Asia, 
and  compelled  the  tribes  to  stay  where  they  were.  He 
transformed  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  into  feudal  lords,  vassals 
with  power,  but  also  with  responsibility,  and  Introduced 
Christianity  and  the  insts.  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  throughout 
his  realm.  After  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  a  son  of 
Charlemagne,  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  3  sons  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843.  Louis  the  German  received 
that  part  which  was  called  Deutschland  (Ger.) ;  Charles  the 
Bald  that  called  France ;  the  long  strip  of  land  stretching 
between  these  2  realms  from  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  gi\'en  to  Lothair,  together  with  It.  and  the  title 
of  emp.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  wars  broke 
out  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  these  wars  did 
not  cease  until  a  new  dynastv,  which  had  grown  up  on  Fr 
soil,  ascended  the  throne  of  F.  It  was,  however,  not  so 
much  their  imperial  ambition  as  their  utter  inability  which 
cost  the  Carlovingian  kings  their  crowns.  There  were  40 
hereditary  (i.  e.  independent)  vassals  in  the  terr.  of  F 
When,  at  the  death  of  Louis  V.  in  987,  the.se  vassals  passed 
by  the  proper  heir,  because  he  had  given  his  allegiance  to 
the  (ier.  emp.,  and  chose  for  king  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of 
the  Caiieliai,.  dynasty,  there  was  a  Ft.  nation,  but  there  was 
hardly  a  Fr.  kingdom  in  existence. 

The  consolidation  of  the  loyal  power  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  absolute  monarchy  are  the  leading  ideas  in  the 
hist,  of  F.  under  the  2  following  dynasties— the  house  of 
C'apeU  from  987  to  1328,  and  its  collateral  branch,  the  house 
of  Valois,  from  1328  to  1589.  The  crusades  acted  as  a  means 
of  rallying  the  feudal  lords  around  the  person  of  the  king 
the  Ref.  of  curbing  and  destroying  the  heads  of  the  nobil- 


ity ;  the  wars  with  Eng.  and  Aus.  were  thoroughly  dynast  1- 
cal ;  the  development  of  the  cities  was  furthered'  go  far  as 
to  enable  the  third  estate  to  fomi  an  opposition  to  the  no- 
bility, and  even  the  nf)bility  itself  was  made  a  monarchical 
instrument,  and  transformed  from  a  feudal  aristocracy  into 
a  court  nobility.  How  early  a  powerful  national  feeling 
was  developed  in  F.  was  shown  under  Louis  VI.  (1108  37). 
In  the  long  wars  which  he  waged  against  Henry  I.  of  Eng. 
about  Normandy,  an  army  of  2(X),000men  was  immediately 
foi-med  for  the  defence  of  F.  Louis  VI.  abolislied  serfdom 
in  his  own  terrs..  and  formed  liis  cities  with  their  adjacent 
di.sts.  into  corporations.  But  by  his  example  he  compelled 
his  ncighliors  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  he  sowed  a  very  fer- 
tile seed  of  opposition  to  the  feudal  lords  among  their  own 
subjects.  Philip  Augustus  (1180-122:3)  made  the  first  steps 
toward  centralization.  He  formed  a  chamber  of  peers, 
which  tended  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  actions  of  the 
king  and  his  vassals  ;  and  he  established  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  feudal  lord  to  the'  royal  court. 
Meanwhile  the  Crown  grew  richer.  Philip  Augustus  con- 
quered Noi-mandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou  from  the 
Eng.  ;  Philip  III.  acquired  Toulouse  and  Venaissin  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  Philip  IV.  received  Navarre.  Champagne,  and 
Brie  by  maiTiage.  This  latter  prince  could  afford  to  treat 
the  order  of  the  templars  in  the  most  arbitrary-  and  despotic 
manner,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  nobles  pressed  him 
too  hard,  he  baffled  all  their  exertions  by  convoking  for  the 
first  time  (Mar.  28,  1302)  the  gen.  estates,  in  which  assembly 
the  burghers  took  seats  and  voted  beside  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy.  On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  in  1328,  with  Philip  VI.,  the  wars  with  Eng.  began, 
the  Eng.  king,  Edward  III.,  claiming  the  crown  of  F.  as  a 
grandson  of  Philip  IV.  These  wars  lasted  100  yrs.  But 
when  at  last  the  Maid  of  Orleans  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
national  feeling  and  carried  Charles  VII.  to  Rheims  to  be 
crowned,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  all  the  enthusiasm  f)f 
the  people  was  concentrated  on  the  person  of  the  king.  Al- 
though persons  like  Louis  XI.  (1461-83)  and  Catharine  de 
Medici,  who  actually  governed  F.  during  the  reign  of  her  3 
sf)ns,  were  not  fit  to  make  royalty  charming  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  they  were  eminently  fit  to  make  it  respected 
and  feared.  Charles  IX.  had  all  the  leaders  of  the  Prot. 
party  murdered  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  Henry 
III.  all  the  leaders  of  the  R.  Cath.  party  murdered  one 
after  the  other.  When  (m  1589)  Henry  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  and  founded  the  Bmrrbon  dynasty,  he  must  have 
felt  quite  lonesome  in  F. ;  at  all  events,  the  royal  power 
stood  now  victorious.  There  was,  indeed,  something  exalt- 
ed and  solemn  about  the  royal  power  as  it  was  exercised 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  but 
the  impression  was  utterly  changed  by  the  magnificent  but 
challenging  aiTOgance  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715).  During  the 
first  yrs.  of  the  reign  of  this  king  F.  was  eminently  prosper- 
ous. The  treas.  was  full,  commerce  and  industry  flourished, 
the  army  and  navy  were  in  an  effective  state,  and  new 
provs.  were  added  to  the  kingdom.  The  king's  prodigality 
was  accompanied  by  an  elegance  and  taste  whicn  spread  a 
Ijlinding  radiance  around  him.  But  after  some  yrs.  the  true 
character  of  the  absolute  monarchy  became  apparent.  In 
1685  the  king  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  given  to  the 
Prots.  by  Henry  IV.  as  a  guaranty  of  religious  freedom.  Per- 
secutions began,  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  F.  were  exiled,  the  revenues  decreased,  and  the  king's 
prodigality  grew  stronger.  His  second  war  ( 1689-97)  was  not 
successful,  and  in  his  last  (1700-13)  failure  followed  failure. 
In  many  dists.  of  F.  food  began  to  become  scarce,  and  when 
the  king  d.  he  left  a  country  utterly  exhausted  and  a  people 
deeply  discontented.  Under  his  succes.sors  the  consciousness 
of  the  reasons  came,  and  with  it  the  crisis.  The  Fr.  court 
was  the  govt,  of  F..  and  the  oiUy  valid  authority  was  the 
king,  who  governed  F.  by  the  court  and  a  great  retinue  of 
officials,  to  whom  the  offices  were  sold.  The  people  under 
this  govt,  consisted  of  three  classes— the  nobility,  the  cler- 
gj',  and  the  third  estate.  The  nobUity  was  exempted  from 
land-tax,  from  military  service,  from  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  etc.,  and  on  such  conditions  held 
more  than  )^  of  the  soil  of  F.,  enjoying  the  right  of  hunting, 
exercising  police  superintendence,  administering  justice, 
etc.  The  Ch.  owned  a  little  over  Ve  tif  the  soil,  on  which 
it  paid  no  regular  taxes.  The  third  estate  had  the  whole 
Vjurden  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  of  the  defrayment  of 
the  public  expenses,  of  productive  labor,  and  was  trammel- 
led by  the  most  absurd  laws  political  economy  ever  saw. 
Between  this  people  and  this  govt,  stood  a  class  of  writers 
— Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  Diderot — 
who  with  matchless  eloquence  and  irresistible  wit  showed 
the  demoralization  on  the  one  hand,  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation on  the  other.  This  was  the  situation  to  which  the 
absolute  monarchy  in  F.  came.  The  result  could  be  nothing 
else  than  the  Eevohttion. 

Money  was  wanting ;  the  state  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
niptcy.  The  king,  Louis  XVI.  (1774-93),  first  tried  different 
ministers  of  finance— Necker,  Calonne,  and  Brienne— who 
could  do  nothing  :  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  absolutely  re- 
fused to  be  taxed.  The  king  then  convoked  the  gen.  es- 
tates to  meet  at  Versailles  1789.  In  this  assembly  the  votes 
were  cast  not  by  poll,  but  by  class,  and  thus  the  third  estate 
was  completely  overruled  by  the  two  privileged  estates. 
The  third  estate  protested,  demanded  a  vote  by  poll,  and 
on  June  17  constituted  itself  the  National  Assembly ;  it  took 
the  oath  not  to  separate  until  a  const,  was  made,  and  on 
the  '£i(X  it  declared  its  membership  inviolable.  To  this  the 
king  answered  by  ordering  the  concentration  of  a  body  of 
troops  at  Versailles.  But  on  July  12  the  first  insurrection 
took  place  in  Paris;  on  the  14th  the  Ba stile  was  stormed, 
and  on  Aug.  4  the  National  Assembly  abolished  all  feudal 
and  manorial  rights.  The  royal  princes  fled,  the  emigration 
began.  On  Oct.  5  the  mob  of  Paris  rushed  (Hit  to  Versailles 
and  carried  the  king  and  queen  back  to  Paris ;  July  14, 1790,  the 
const,  was  ready,  and  the  king  took  his  oath  on  it.    Still,  the 
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oxc'itemont  in  Paris  increased  every  day,  and  on  the  frontier 
tlie  royal  princes  oi-jrauized  corps  of  tinigrtit.  while  Aus., 
I*rus..  Sax.,  Enir..  and  Sp.  offered  the  king  their  help  against 
his  subjects,  .tune  Si).  1791,  he  and  the  queen  tried  to  flee, 
but  were  stopped,  brought  back  to  I'aris.  and  confined  in 
the  Tuileries.  On  Sept."l4  he  had  to  take  oath  on  a  new 
const.,  and  then  the  National  (or  Constituent  i  Assembly 
considered  its  work  as  done,  dissolved,  and  gave  place  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  met  Oct.  1,  1791.  Mean- 
while the  protests  of  the  foreign  courts,  the  royalist  insurrec- 
tions in  Calvados  and  Vendee,  and  the  movements  of  the 
emigrants  caused  a  terrible  excitement  in  Paris.  War  was 
declared  against  Aus.  and  Prus..  and  when  reports  came  of 
The  defeat  of  the  Fi-.  armies,  and  the  king,  in  confidence  of 
help  from  the  approaching  Aus..  assumed  a  more  decided 
attitude,  the  excitement  grew  into  wild  fury.  Armed  bands 
broke  into  the  Tuileries.  the  S^\'iss  guard  was  massacred,  and 
the  royal  family  brought  to  the  Temple  as  prisoners.  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  and  Danton  swayed  the  Parisian  populace, 
and  on  the  news  of  the  Prus.  invasion  a  tribunal  of  national 
defence  was  formed,  the  const,  abolished,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  dissolved,  and  a  National  Convention  convoked. 
This  last  met  Sept.  21.  1792,  consisting  of  2  parties— the 
Jacobms,  comprising  the  most  radical  democrats,  and  the 
Girondists,  the  representatives  of  law  and  order  under  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jacobins  were  in 
the  majority,  and  on  Sept.  'io  F.  "was  declared  a  republic. 
Their  power  was  still  more  strengthened  by  the  success  of 
the  war.  The  king  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  ;  the 
Girondist  leaders  followed  him.  A  committee  of  public 
safely  was  formed  and  invested  with  absolute  power.  The 
govt,  became  a  perfectly  unlimited  despotism,  and  he  whom 
the  Parisian  mob  lifted  on  their  shoulders  a  despot  for  the 
hour ;  the  Chr.  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  worship  of 
'■  Reason  "  introduced. 

At  this  moment  the  revolutionary  frenzy  had  reached  its 
culmination.  In  those  excesses  there  was  something  which 
actually  disgusted  Robespierre.  He  wanted  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy ;  he  was  willing  to  go  through  the  terror  of  anarchy 
m  order  to  break  down  the  old  social  order  and  produce 
the  new.  But  anarchy  itself  was  not  his  ideal.  The  party 
called  the  Enrages  was  brought  to  the  guillotine.  A  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being  was  substituted  for  that  of  Rea- 
son. But  the  reaction,  once  begun,  could  not  be  stayed. 
The  Enrages  were  followed  by  Danton,  and  Danton  by 
Robespierre  himself.  The  Jacobins  were  now  without  lead- 
ers, and  their  club  was  closed.  During  the  next  yr.  (1795) 
the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory 
of  5.  and  the  insurrection  against  this  new  const,  put  down 
by  the  young  Gen.  Bonaparte.  The  situation  of  the  Directory 
was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  From  without 
it  was  attacked  by  Eng.,  Aus.,  audRus.  But  this  part  of  its 
duty  it  discharged  with  great  success,  and  the  annies  of 
the  young  republic  seemed  to  be  unconquerable.  In  the  in- 
terior, however,  the  Directory  was  much  less  successful. 
La  Vendee  was  still  m  uproar,  and  when  more  peaceful  and 
conciliatory  measures  were  adopted,  the  royalists  returned 
and  began  their  intrigues.  At  the  election  of  1797  they 
gained  the  majority  in  the  representation,  and  the  govt, 
had  to  use  very  harsh  means  in  order  to  save  itself.  The 
Tuileries  was  surrounded  with  troops  and  cannon,  and  the 
royalist  membere  were  arrested.  Their  election  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  they  were  banished  from  the  country. 
Also  the  financial  difficulties  proved  too  great  for  the  govt., 
and  the  Directory  had  to  declare  the  state  bankrupt  and  re- 
duce its  obligations  to  }^  their  amount .  L'nder  these  cir- 
cumstances there  arose  a  gen.  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  the  govt,  in  one  individual,  and  when  (Nov.  9, 
17991  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  govt,  of  the  Directory  by  mil- 
itary force  and  grasped  the  reins  himself,  most  people"  in  F. 
approved  of  the  measure.  Clemens  Petersen. 

IX.  FrascoGermax  War  (1870-71).— In  1866  Pi-us.,  on  the 
basis  of  its  ^^ctory  over  Aus.,  gave  up  its  modest  attitude 
')i  former  days,  and  took  the  hegemony  in  Ger.,  whereby 
the  old  enmity  between  Fr.  and  Ger.  was  rekinclled.  The 
govt,  of  Nap.  III.  felt  a  depressing  influence  from  the  suc- 
cess of  Prus. ;  the  Fr.  people  felt  offended,  and  the  cry  was 
heard,  "■  Revenge  for  Sadowa  I"'  When  in  1870  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  court  in  Paris  that  IMnce  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollem  had  declared  himself  wiUing  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Sp.,  the  imperial  govt,  determined  to  use  this 
event  for  the  humiliation  of  Pnis.  The  prince  renounced 
the  Sp.  crown  of  his  own  free  wiU,  but  the  party  at  the  Fr. 
court,  which  wished  the  war  on  any  account,  "succeeded, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  followed  on  July  19.  Imme- 
diately King  William  gave  orders  for  the  mobihzatiou  of 
the  whole  anny  of  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation,  and  in  S. 
Ger.  the  Fr.  challenge  produced  the  same  outburst  of  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  as  in  the  N.  The  king  of  Bavaria  ordered 
the  mobilization  of  his  army  ;  Baden.  Hesse,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  followed  the  example.before  the  end  of  the  month 
the  strategical  evolution  on  the  Rhine  was  finished,  and  the 
march  toward  the  Fr.  frontier  began. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  superiority  of  Ger.  be- 
gan to  show.  On  Aug.  4  the  crown-prince  of  Prus.  passed 
the  frontier  and  met  the  Fr.  army  at  M'eissenburg.  and  on 
the  same  and  the  following  days  decided  victories  were 
gained.  At  Weissenburg  the  Fr.  "retreated  in  wild  disorder, 
at  Worth  they  fled  in  utter  confusion,  and  at  Saarbriick 
their  army  was  defeated.  The  effects  of  those  events  were 
that,  while  the  Ger.  armies  streameil  over  the  frontier,  on 
the  Fi-.  side  the  greatest  confusion  jnevaUed.  All  the  Fr. 
corps  retreated,  and  2  different  armies— the  army  of  Metz 
lor  the  Rhine  amiv.  ^Marshal  Bazaiiiei  and  the  armv  of 
Chalons  (Marshal  MacMahon)— were  formed.  The  battles 
of  Courcelles.  Vionville.  and  Gravelotte  followed,  and  the 
Fr.  Rhine  army  was  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Metz.  The 
army  of  MacMahon  was  attacked  at  Sedan.  Everybody 
knows  the  result.  Offers  to  conclude  a  capitvilation"  were 
made  from  the  Fr.  side,  and  Nap.  sent  a  letter  to  King 


William  :  "  As  I  have  not  fallen  at  the  head  of  my  soldiers, 
I  surrender  my  sword  to  your  majesty."  The  king  de- 
manded the  capitulation  of  the  Fr.  army  as  the  first  con- 
dition, and  declared  that  he  then  would  accept  the  imperial 
sword.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation  Nap.  went 
to  the  palace  of  WUhelmshohe  at  Cassel.  and  the  Fr.  army 
was  sent  to  Coblentz.  Mentz.  and  other  Ger.  fortresses. 

The  news  of  the  catastrophe  caused  an  immense  commo- 
tion at  Paris,  and  a  provisional  siOTt.  of  national  defence 
was  formed  (Sept.  4.  Trochu  pres..  Jules  Favre  v.-p.).  But 
the  military  situation  of  F.  was  very  bad.  and  the  Ger. 
armies  were  still  advancing.  To  take  Paris  was  considered 
by  the  Gers.  as  the  most  important  task  of  the  war.  and  im- 
niediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  victorious 
armies  began  to  move  toward  the  cap.  On  Sept.  19  the 
complete  investment  of  Paris  was  carried  out.  extending 
over  a  line  of  50  m.  And  in  the  mean  time  another  important 
event  had  taken  place.  After  having  tried  to  enter  into  po- 
litical negotiations.  Bazaine  determined  to  capitulate.  On 
Oct.  27  he  concluded  a  purely  military  capitulation,  by 
which  the  fortress  of  Metz.  with  all  its  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  an  array  of  180.000  men.  was  surrendered 
to  the  Gers.  All  Fr.  was  filled  with  ten-or  and  fury,  and 
indulged  in  the  most  vehement  accusations  against  the 
"traitor"  Bazaine.  The  German  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Loire  and  to  the  North. 

The  capitulation  of  Metz  depressed  the  Parisians,  but 
news  of  a  victory  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  formed  tinder 
Gen.  d'AureUe  de  Paladines.  changed  the  situation  com- 
pletely. The  Parisians  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
great  "sally,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  failure  was  a 
har(i  blow  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  any  prospect  of  break- 
ing through  the  Ger.  lines  from  within  the  city  being  com- 
pletely closed.  At  the  same  time  the  army  of  the  Loire 
suffered  great  defeats,  and  in  the  N..  where  an  army  had 
been  organized  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Faidherbe, 
Mezieres  capitulated  in  the  night  between  Dec.  31  and  Jan. 
1.  The  beginning  of  the  yv.  1871  brought  the  last  great  bat- 
tles and  the  decision  of  the  war.  From  the  10th  to  the  12th 
the  battle  raged  in  the  neighborhood  of  Le  Mans,  and  the 
Fr.  were  compelled  to  retreat  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Gen.  Bourbaki  had  begun  to  operate  with  an  army 
in  the  S.  E..  but  on  Jan.  25  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
circle  which  was  open  only  toward  Switz. :  the  unfortunate 
gen.  fell  into  melancholy  on  accotmt  of  his  defeats,  which 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  Fr.  :  he  shot  himself  through 
the  head,  and  on  Feb.  1  the  army  retreated  into  Switz.  to 
be  disarmed  there.  In  the  end  the  Fr.  were  defeated  at 
St.  Queutin  and  compelled  to  flee  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
In  the  mean  time  the  lack  of  provisions  in  Paris  became 
serious,  and  the  military  commanders  were  without  hope. 
From  the  Ger.  side  the  bombardment  began  on  Jan.  .3,  a 
sallv  en  inasse  was  made,  but  the  Fr.  columns  soon  were 
compelled  to  retreat  without  having  gained  any  advantages. 
On  Jan.  2:3  Jules  Fa^Te  appeared  at  Versailles  to  negotiate 
concerning  an  armistice. 

The  National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  Feb.  12,  1871.  It 
had  to  decide  whether  'peace  should  be  concluded  or  the 
war  continued.  Further  resistance,  however,  seemed  a 
complete  impossibilitv.  Fr.  was  utterly  exhausted  and 
completely  defeated :  her  long  and  desperate  resistance 
had  increased  her  loss.  On  Feb.  17  Adolphe  Thiers  was  sent 
to  the  Ger.  head-quarters  at  Vei-saiUes  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
and  on  Feb.  26  the  preliminaiT  peace  was  signed  :  Alsace 
and  the  largest  part  of  Lorraine  were  ceded,  5  milliards 
were  to  be  paid  as  war  expenses,  and  Gier.  garrisons  were 
to  remain  on  Vr.  soU  until  full  payment  was  made.  This 
agreement  was  laid  before  the  National  Assembly  by  Thiers 
and  accepted  on  Mar.  1.  On  the  same  day  a  part  of  Paris 
was  occupied  bv  30.000  Ger.  troops.  Mar.  13  King  William 
of  Prus..  emp.  of  Ger..  left  Versailles  for  Berlin.  The  defini- 
tive treatv  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(Mav  10,  i871>,  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  payment  of  the 
war"expenses  the  last  Ger.  soldier  left  Fr.  in  Jidy  1873.  (See 
'^loi.TKV.'s  MUitanj  History  of  the  Hfl/'.)     AvuCST  Niemann. 

Francia,  frahn'se-ah  (Jose  Gaspar  Rodrkjcezi.  D.  D., 
LL.D..  kuowTi  as  Dr.  Fraucia,  b.  at  Asimcion,  Paraguay, 
in  1757,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  was  trained  at  the  Tniv. 
of  Cordova,  now  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  His  father  is 
variously  stated  as  having  been  Fr..  Port.,  and  Brazilian. 
The  young  F.  received  doctorates  in  divinity  and  canon  law, 
and  was  for  some  time  a  theological  prof.,  and  then  gained 
distinction  as  an  advocate  in  Asuncion.  In  1811.  when  Para- 
guav  became  independent,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  junta  : 
in  1813  one  of  the  consuls,  in  1814  dictator  for  3  yrs.,  m  1817 
dictator  for  life.  He  forbade  any  one  to  enter  or  leave  the 
country,  compelled  everv  one  to  work  for  a  h\-ing.  seized  the 
goods  of  the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor,  enforced  popular 
education,  and  compelled  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  by 
means  of  new  and  frightful  penalties.  When  69  yrs.  old  he 
forgot  his  priestlv  vows  and  took  a  wife.  Though  a  cruel 
man  and  a  rigorous  tyrant.  Dr.  F.  was  generally  beloved  by 
his  subiects.     D.  Sept.  20.  18W. 

Frah'c'is  I.,  king  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Cognac  Sept.  12.  1494.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles,  count  of  Angouleme,  and  succeeded 
his  cousin  and  father-in-law.  Louis  XII..  Jan.  1. 1515.  In  the 
next  Julv  he  set  out  for  conquest  of  the  Milanese terr.,  which 
was  defended  mainlv  by  Swiss  mercenaries.  A\inniug  the 
great  battle  of  Marignano.  the  "battle  of  the  giants"  (Sept. 
14-15),  where  he  was  knighted  on  the  field  by  Bayard.  There- 
upon followed  his  entrv  into  Milan.  In  151S  he  won  Toumay 
from  the  Eng.,  and  in  1519  began  his  rivalry  ^\^th  Charles  \. 
in  the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown.  F.,  irritated  by  his 
defeat,  was  led  bv  feelings  of  jealousy  to  acts  of  hostihty. 
In  1522  he  began  the  war  against  the  emp..  the  poi>e.  and 
Eng  .  most  un  wiselv  attacking  at  once  Navarre  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Prosper  Colonna.  at  the  head  of  the  It.  troops,  rap- 
idly dispossessed  F.  of  his  It.  possessions,  except  Cremona  : 
the  Fr.  were  routed  in  Navarre  :  and  on  the  E.  frontier  the 
only  advantage  was  the  check  given  to  Charles  at  Mezieres. 
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Meanwhile  the  Engr.  invaded  the  N.,  the  constable  Bourbon 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  Bonnivet  was  driven  out  of  It., 
Bayard  was  slain,  Provenee  overrun  by  the  Oers.,  and  the 
(|ueen  died.  F.,  however,  rapidly  cleared  Provence  of  his 
enemies,  and  followed  them  into  Piedmont,  but  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  the  great  battle  of  Pa\ia,  where  he  i)er- 
formed  prodigies  of  valor,  lie  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  at 
Madrid  for  1  yr.  :  but  Rng,  Venice.  Rome,  and  (Jeiioa  de- 
manding his  release,  the  emi).  lilieiated  him,  after  exacting 
the  most  humiliatintr  eonditiims.  which  were,  under  tiie  pro- 
test of  F.,  confirmed  l>y  an  oatli,  from  which  the  pope  has- 
tened to  release  the  Fi'.  king.  The  war  was  at  once  renewed 
in  It. ;  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  constable  Bourbon,  the  pope 
imprisoned,  and  the  Fr.  army  under  Lautrec  was  destroyed 
before  Naples  by  a  loatlisome  disease,  liitherto  unknown  in 
Europe.  F.  thereupon  ciiallengetl  Charles  to  mortal  combat, 
but  the  latter,  tliough  pretending  to  accept,  took  such  can; 
of  himself  that  a  combat  of  woi'ds  alone  followed.  In  May 
1529  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  the  Peace  of  Cambray 
ensued,  but  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1.534  and  l.>4d,  eacli 
time  with  aiii)arent  but  not  permanent  advantage  to  Fr. 
The  latter  part  of  the  king's  reign  was  marked  by  terrilsle 
persecutions  of  the  Prots.  The  character  of  F.  is  marred  by 
jealousy.  lil)ertinism.  reliirious  bigotry,  and  extravagant  love 
of  military  glory.  His  consi»ieuons  merits  wei-e  valor,  frank- 
ness, generosity,  good-breeding,  and  a  love  f(jr  the  liberal 
arts.     D.  Mar.  31,  1.547. 

Francis  II.  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Fontainebleau  Jan.  19,  1543, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Hem-y  II.,  and  came  to  the 
throne  in  1.5.59.  He  was  the  first  hnsliand  of  Mary  fjueen  of 
Scots.  The  king  was  feeble  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  (Juises 
were  the  real  rulers  of  Fr.  The  great  events  of  this  reign 
were  Conde's  Huguenot  conspiracy  against  the  (Jui.sesand 
the  many  consecjuent  executions.  D.  Dec.  5,  1560,  and  the 
crown  went  to  his  brother,  Charles  IX. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  Dec.  8,  1708,  succeeded  liis 
father,  Leopold,  as  duke  of  Lorraine  in  1729,  and  in  1735 
received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine,  succeeding  the 
last  Medicean  as  grand  duke  in  1737.  Iti  1736  he  married  the 
archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  In  1741  he  was  declared  co- 
regent  with  his  wife,  and  in  1745  was  chosen  emp.  Maria 
Theresa  was  the  true  sovereign  in  Ger.    D.  Aug.  18,  1765. 

Francis  II.  of  (ier.,  son  of  Leopold  II.  and  grandson 
of  Francis  I.,  b.  at  Florence  Feb.  12,  1768;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1792,  in  which  yr.  war  wa:^  declared  against  him  by 
Fr.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Nap."s  brilliant 
operations  in  N.  It.  followed,  and  the  Ti-eaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio  (1797)  robbed  him  of  Belg.,  the  Milanese  and  part  of  the 
Rhine  provs.  In  1799-1800  he  joined  Kus.  and  G.  Brit,  in 
anotlier  war,  but  Moreau  in  Ger.  and  Nap.  in  It.  (Marengo, 
June  14)  brought  this  war  to  a  termination  favorable  to  Fr. 
in  1801.  In  1804  F.  took  the  title  of  emp.  of  Aus.,  joined 
the  third  coalition  of  1805,  and  was  compelled  by  the  calam- 
ities of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  to  renounce  his  title  of  emp.  of 
Ger.  (1806),  together  witii  his  claim  to  Venice  and  the  Tyrol. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  Holy  Kom.  Empire.  The  Peace  of 
Tilsit  forced  him  to  a  fourth  calamitous  war,  ending  at  Wa- 
gi'am  1809.  In  1810  his  daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  was  given  by 
him  in  marriage  to  Nap.  He  joined  the  allies,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  the  occupation  of  Fr.  in  1813. 
Nap."s  final  overthrow  left  F.  a  leading  figure  in  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  Aus.  for  yrs.  led  the  reaction  against  liberal 
politics.    D.  Mar.  2,  1835. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  b.  at  Naples  Aug. 
19,  1777,  became  duke  of  Calabria  in  1799 ;  succeeded  his 
father,  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1825.    D.  Dec.  8,  1830. 

Francis  II.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Fkancesco  d' Assist 
Maria  Leopold),  b.  at  Naples  Jan.  16,  18.36,  succeeded  his 
father.  Ferdinand  II.  ("Bomba"),  in  1S59.  and  adopted  his 
father's  reactii  mary  policy.  His  realm  was  invaded  by  Gari- 
baldi's fiirces  in  1860,  and  when  Gaeta,  his  last  «tronghold, 
was  surrendered  (1861),  F.  escaped  to  Rome. 

Francis  (John  Wakefield),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New 
York  Nov.  17,  1789,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1809;  in  1811 
received  his  med.  degive  at  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Phys.  and 
Surgeons  :  pub.  with  Dr.  lIosack(l.SI()-14)  the  Amer.  Med.  and 
P/ii/f>soj)/iira/.  Rfr/ister  ;  in  1S13  became  prof,  of  materia  med- 
ica  ill  Columbia  Coll.  and  lecturer  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and 
Surgeons;  went  to  Europe  and  studied  under  Abernethv ; 
returned  to  New  York,  and  held  in  the  last  named  scliool 
successively  the  chairs  of  the  institutes  of  med.,  of  med. 
jurisprudence,  and  of  obstetrics;  was  prof,  of  obstetrics  in 
the  Rutgers  ,Med.  Coll.  1820-30.  ed.  of  a  med.  journal  1822-*4  ; 
author  of  various  professional  and  biograpliical  works  and 
of  many  stuentitic  papers.    D.  Feb.  8,  1861. 

Francis  Joseph,  emp.  of  Aus.  and  king  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  etc.,  b.  Aug.  18.  1830,  .son  of  the  archduke  Francis 
I  harles  and  nephew  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
184S.  The  Hungarian  war  was  inherited,  not  brought  on, 
by  him.  The  Franco-It.  war  of  1S.59  and  the  Prus.-It.  war  of 
1866  considerably  i-edu<'ed  his  dominions. 

Francis  (Joh.n  Buown),  b.  in  Phila.  May  31,  1794,  was  a 
grandson  of  Nicholas  Brown  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  grad.  at 
Brown  Univ.  in  1808;  studied  law  at  Litclitield,  Conn.  ;  was 
in  the  R.  I.  legislature  1821-29,  in  the  State  senate  1831,  1842, 
and  1849-.56 ;  gov.  of  R.  I.  1833-38,  V.  S.  Senator  1844-45.  D. 
Aug.  9.  1864. 

Francis  (Saint)  of  Assisi,  founder  of  the  orders  of 
Franciscans  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch..  b.  in  1182  at  Assisi,  and 
named  (iiovANNi  Bkknakdone,  but  called  Francesco  bv  his 
father,  a  rich  merchant  wlio  traded  much  with  Fr.,  whence 
the  child's  name.  He  was  a  thoughtless,  gay  youtli,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  against  the  troops  of  Perugia.  l)ut  was 
taken  pris(jner  and  confined  for  a  yr.  This  imprisonment, 
and  a  conse(|uent  sickness,  led  him  to  make  a  vow  to  re- 
n<)unce  the  world— a  vow  which  he  soon  forgot.  But  warned, 
as  he  conceived,  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  he  took  a  final  vow 
<jf  poverty.  One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  ch.,  the  crucifix, 
we  are  told,  spoke  and  bade  him  repair  tlie  walls  of  (iod's 
house.    F.  stole  and  sold  a  horse  and  some  goods  lielon^-ing 


to  his  father,  and  offered  the  money  to  the  priest  of  the  ch., 
who  refused  it ;  whereupon  F.  cast  the  money  into  the 
street,  and  took  up  his  dwelling  in  the  ch.,  the  repair  of 
which  he  undertook  by  begging  and  by  the  labor  of  his  ovm 
hands.  The  father  of  F.  flogged  and  imprisoned  him  for  a 
time  as  a  thief  (1206).  and  F.  formally  refused  all  inheritance 
in  his  father's  property.  He  now  liegged  money  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  chs.  :  washed  the  feet  of  lieggars  and' lepers,  and 
kissed  their  sores  :  clothed  himself  in  a  rolie  of  serge  sewed 
with  i)aek-thread  aiul  tied  alxmt  the  waist  with  a  rope  ;  ate 
the  meanest  food,  covering  it  with  ashes,  and  wept  and 
fasted  almost  continually  :  slept  on  the  ground,  using  a  stone 
for  a  pillow.  In  1209.  having  a  few  personal  followers,  he 
drew  up  a  monastic  rule  for  them,  which  was  in  1210  ap- 
l)roved  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  same  yr.  F.  was  made  a 
(leai'on.  the  highest  clerical  position  he  would  receive.  In 
1212  he  was  joined  by  St.  Clara  and  lier  2  sisters,  the  original 
<  laiisses  or  Poor  Clares  of  the  ( irderof  St.  Francis.  In  1221 
he  founded  the  Tertiary  order.  Soon  after,  as  we  are  told. 
he  had  a  vision  of  <'hiist.  and  received  upon  his  hands, 
feet,  and  side  the  xtif/inata.  or  marks  resembling  the  wounds 
of  Christ.  Among  his  numerous  reputed  miracles  was  the 
healingof  the  infant  Bonaventura.  afterward  a  distinguished 
saint.    D.  Oct.  4,  1226,  canonized  1228.  C.  W.  Greene. 

Francis  (Sir  Philip),  K.  B.,  b.  at  Dublin  Oct.  22, 1740,  was 
the  son  of  Philip  Francis  (1700-73),  an  Anglican  clergyman  ; 
entered  public  life  in  1756,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Pox,  as  a  placeman  in  the  state  dept.,  and  held  afterward 
various  places  in  the  civil  service  at  home  and  abroad  until 
1772  :  was  a  member  of  the  council  for  Bengal  1774-80,  and 
the  constant  opponent  of  Hastings,  by  wliom  he  was  badly 
\youn<le(l  in  a  duel ;  entered  Pari,  in  1784,  and  finally  left  it 
I  in  1807;  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Hastings  trial. 
At  present  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  Jn II I  IIS  letters.    D.  Dec.  22,  1818. 

Francis  Xavier,  zav'e-er.  Saint  (Francisco  de  Xav- 
lER),  "patron-saint  and  protector  of  the  E,"  b.  of  a  noble 
family  at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  Apr.  7,  1.506,  and 
took  his  name  Xarii-r  from  an  estate  of  his  mother's.  Was 
ed.  at  the  Coll.  Sainte-Barbe,  Paris,  taught  philos.  in  the 
Coll.  of  Beauvais.  and  received  the  doctorate  from  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1.534  he  joined  the  new  society  proposed  by  his 
fellow-student  and  compatriot  Loyola,  which  became  the 
Society  of  Jesus ;  in  1.541  he  was  sent  by  Loyola  to  Goa. 
India.  During  his  10  yrs.'  apo.stlesliip  in  India,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
and  Malacca,  he  baptized,  we  are  told,  more  than  1,000,000 
persons,  and  planted  the  faith  in  .52  kingdoms ;  his  success 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  Jesuit  practice  of 
"accommodation."    D.  Dec.  2,  1552,  canonized  1622. 

Francis  de  Paul  (Saint),  b.  at  Paola,  Calabria,  in  1416, 
became  a  B^ranciscan  in  youth,  but  assumed  the  life  of  a 
hermit  near  his  native  town.  He  soon  acquired  a  wide 
fame  by  the  terrible  austerities  of  his  life.  In  1436  he  estab- 
lished the  order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Francis,  afterward  call- 
ed P'riais  Minims,  Bon  Hommes,  and  Fathers  pf  Victory.  In 
14S2  he  visited  Louis  XI.  of  Fr.,  who  hoped  in  vain  to  be 
cured  by  him  of  his  at  last  fatal  illness.  D.  Apr.  2,  1507, 
canonized  1519. 

Francis  de  Sales  (Saint),  b.  at  the  Chateau  de  Sales, 
near  Annecy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1,567,  of  noble  parentage,  ed. 
at  Paris  and  Padua  ;  as  deacon  and  provost  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Geneva  won  fame  as  an  eloquent  preacher ;  became 
a  priest  in  1.593 ;  went  on  a  mission  to  Savoy,  whence  in  1.598 
he  procured  the  expulsion  of  certain  Prot.  ministers.  He 
was  then  sent  by  the  pope  to  convert  Beza,  but  in  vain.  In 
1602  he  became  iip.  of  Geneva  ;  in  1610  he  founded,  with 
Mme.  de  Chantal,  order  of  the  Visitation.  Wrote  Vlniro- 
dudion  nbi  rif  (/irofe  and  L'Amoiir  de  Dieu.  D.  Nov.  28, 1622, 
canonized  1665,  made  oecumenical  doctor  1877. 

Francis'cans,  Mi'norites  (Fralres  Mino}-ei)),  Gray 
Friars  (in  Eng.  and  Ire.),  sometimes  called  also  Serapliic 
Bretlireu,  one  of  the  great  mendicant  orders  of  the  R. 
Cath.  Ch.  Its  founder  (St.  Francis)  was  b.  at  Assisi,  It.,  in 
1182.  The  founding  of  the  order  dates  from  May  16,  1209. 
In  that  same  yr.  the  order  was  provisionally  sanctioned  by 
Innocent  III.,  commended  to  the  favor  of  the  .5th  Lateran 
Council  hi  1215,  and  finally  established  by  Honorius  III.  in 
1223.  The  rule  was  given  in  1210.  The  female  order  of 
Clarissines  (St.  Clara)  dates  from  1212.  The  Tertiakies 
date  from  1221.  And  so  St.  Francis  is  called  the  founder  of 
3  orders.  Mediaeval  Europe  owes  much  to  the  Franciscans. 
The  numei-ical  strength  of  tlie  order  was  greatest  about  50 
yTS.  after  its  foundation,  when  it  had  between  7000  and  80(X) 
convents  and  nearly  200,000  monks.  In  the  15th  century  it 
declined,  and  was  again  greatly  weakened  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  The  number  of  monks  is  nearly  100,000, 
and  thev  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

Fraiick'e  (August  Hermann),  a  great  Ger.  Lutheran  di- 
vine and  philaii.,  b.  Mar.  23,  1663,  in  Liibeck  ;  commenced 
his  studies  at  Erfurt  1679,  continued  at  Kiel,  and  finished 
them  at  Leipsic  in  Heb.,  Gr.,  and  theol.  He  delivered  theo- 
logical lectures  in  Leipsic  1689-90,  was  dean  in  Erfurt  1690- 
91  ;  in  1691  was  called  to  the  new  uiiiv.  of  Halle  as  prof,  of 
the  Gr.  and  Oriental  langs.,  and  as  pastor  of  the  suburban 
town  of  (ilauclia.  Breithaupt  and  Lange  were  his  associ- 
ates in  the  faculty  and  in  the  spirit  of  practical  energy  in 
which  he  followed  up  the  work  of  Spener.  In  1715  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  ch.  of  St.  Ulrich.  He  was  founder  of  the 
greatest  orphan-house  of  Prot.  Europe,  of  a  free  school,  a 
free  table  for  students,  and  of  a  sem.  for  teachers.  In  1698 
these  lusts,  were  brought  together  in  one  great  edifice.  The 
whole  was  sustained  by  private  beneficence  or  by  the  judi- 
cious lalior  connected  with  the  oi-phan-house.  The  best 
l)iographies  of  F.  are  by  Niemeyer,  Guerike,  Kramer,  and 
Eckstein.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Franco-Cierinan  War.     See  France. 
Fran'colin,  a  name  applied  to  gallinaceous  birds  of  a 
group  allied  to  the  partridges,  having  the  legs  provided  with 
spurs.     They  are  found  in  the  Old  World. 
Francoiiia,  fran-ko'ne-a  [Ger.  Franken],  was  the  name 
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of  an  old  independent  tew.  situated  alonsr  the  Rhine,  the 
Neekar.  and  the  Main,  from  whose  dukes"  the  (ier.  empire 
more  than  once  elerted  its  niler.  It  underwent  many 
chan^es  and  modifications  until,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
tier,  empire  in  1806,  it  was  divided  between  Bavaria,  Sax., 
Hesse,  and  Baden. 

Franconia  ITIonntains,  the  W.  cluster  of  the  White 
Mt.  trroup.  are  in  (iraftou  co..  N.  H.,  and  are  separated  from 
the  main  sroup  by  the  Notch.  As  a  whole,  the  F.  M.  are 
not  as  hiffh  as  the  others,  but  the  presence  of  little  lakes 
adds  a  charm  of  their  own.  Mt.  La  Favette.  or  the  Great 
Havstack.  is  521>0  ft.  high.  Echo  Lake.  Eagle  Cliff,  the  Pro- 
file Rock.  Profile  Lake.  Bald  Mountain.  Walker's  Falls,  the 
Basin,  the  Flume,  the  Pool,  and  Georgiana  Falls  are  attract- 
ive points.     The  mt.s.  have  deposits  of  iron  ore. 

Fran^lpa'iii  u.  e.  "bread-breakers."'  from  the  liberal- 
ity of  its  foundei-si.  a  once  illustrious  family  of  Rome  hav- 
ing also  alHed  lines  of  »he  same  name  in  Naples  and  Croatia. 
The  family  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  7th  century,  and  even 
claims  to  date  from  pasran  Rome.  During  the  11th.  l-^h.  and 
13th  centuries  the  name  became  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  It.  annals,  but  rapidly  declined  thereafter. — Among  its 
prominent  members  were  Cexcio.  a  GhibeUine  of  the  12th 
century :  Giovaxxi.  in  the  13th  century,  a  soldier  and  found- 
er of  the  Neapolitan  line  :  Corxelio  (d.  1581).  a  Friulian  ad- 
vocate. li™ig  at  Venice  :  Cl.^udio  Corxelio,  his  son  (1.5.33- 
ItiSO) ;  NiccoLO.  a  Venetian  painter  of  the  16th  centurj' ; 
Fr.\xz  Christopu.  a  Croatian  conspirator  (16.30-71). 

Frank  (-Jacob  Joseph*,  b.  in  Poland  in  1712.  travelled  iu 
Rus.  and  Tur.  In  n-Vl  he  declared  the  Talmud  unfit  for  re- 
ligious guidance,  and  substituted  for  it  the  Zohar,  one  of 
the  Cabbalistic  works.  His  followers  were  called  FrankiiiU 
or  Zoharites.  They  held  that :  No  religion  can  exist  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God  :  piety  and  the  love  of  God  are 
the  effects  of  an  acquaintance  with  his  nature,  and  this 
must  be  sought  in  the  study  of  his  law,  from  which  it  must 
be  deduced  by  tradition :  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  has  an  inward  meaning  far  deeper  than  that  of 
the  letter,  and  without  which  it  is  the  source  of  errors  : 
there  is  only  one  God,  but  revealed  in  three  persons  :  Go(l 
has  appeared  upon  earth  in  human  form,  but  after  the  en- 
trance of  sin  he  laid  aside  this  form,  and  has  since  taken  it 
again  for  the  expiation  of  sin  :  he  will  once  more  appear  in 
human  nature,  finally  to  deliver  man  from  sin  :  Jerusalem 
will  never  be  rebuilt,  and  a  terrestrial  Messiah  is  not  to  be 
expected.  His  Jewish  brethren  demanded  the  interference 
of  the  authorities  :  F.  embraced  Rom.  Catholicism,  and  was  , 
baptized  17.39.  the  king  himself  being  represented  by  proxy 
as  his  godfather.  But  F.  was  soon  accused  of  heresy,  and 
was  imprisoned  :  was  released  in  1773.  He  retired  to  Aus.  , 
ten-.,  and  in  1776  settled  at  Vienna,  until,  hunted  down  by 
the  police,  he  removed  to  Briinn.  the  cap.  of  Moravia,  where 
he  was  supported  by  his  followers  in  princely  splendor. 
In  1786  he  established  his  residence  at  Offenbach,  where  he 
made  even  greater  display.  He  declared  himself  the  true 
Messiah,  and  was  bv  his  followers  believed  immortal  until  i 
his  death.    I).  Dec.  10,  1791. 

Fraukalmoign'  [Norman  Fr.  "free  alms"],  in  Eng.  j 
law,  the  tenure,  chiefly  of  lands,  by  spiritual  service,  as  ! 
where  a  sole  or  aggregate  corporation  holds  an  estate  of 
some  private  person,  who  gives  it  to  God  as  free  and  per- 
petual alms.  Such  tenures  were  forbidden  to  be  created  af-  \ 
terthe  18th  yr.  of  Ed  ward  I.  (1292>,  but  there  are  in  Eng.  many  | 
examples  dating  from  before  that  time,  chiefly  ecclesiasti-  I 
cal  foundations  or  parish  glebes.    F.  implied  no  fealty.  ! 

Frank'forf ,  citv  and  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  Clinton  co.. 
Ind..  46  m.  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis.    Pop.  1870. 1.300  :  1880, 2803. 
Frankfort,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 
Frankfort,  city.  cap.  of  Ky.  and  of  Franklin  co.,  situat- 
ed upon  either  side  of  Ky.  River,  on  R.  R.     It  is  noted  for 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery  and  the  fine  drives  in  the 


vicmity.  and  contains  the  State  capitol.  a  high  school  a 
®£'?j  ^"'"  yo"°2  ladies,  an  inst.  for  training  feeble-minded 
chUdren.  and  the  State  prison.     Pop.  1870.  5;396  :  188t)  69.t8 

Frank'fort,  Conn'cil  of,  a  synod  called  bv  Charie- 
magne  794  a.  d..  and  attended  bv  300  bps..  who  came  from 
Ger.,  Gaul,  Sp..  It.,  and  Eng.,  beside  2  deleg-ates  from  the 
pope.  It  took  decided  action  against  the  worship  of  images 
and  condemned  the  Adoptianists. 

Fraukfort-on-the-:fIalu  [Ger  Fmnkfurt-am-UaUi} 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  4  free  cities  of  (ier.  It  is  now 
ni  the  prov.  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Prus.,  to  which  it  was  an- 
nexed in  1S«)6.  It  is  on  the  Main,  over  which  an  old  stone 
bndffe,  built  in  1.310,  crosses  to  its  suburb.  Sachsenhausen 
It  IS  entered  by  7  large  gates.  2  of  which  have  been  pre.serv- 
ed  m  their  old  form,  but  the  walls  and  ditches  liave  been 
transformed  into  promenades.    Among  its  public  squares 


I  are  the  Rossmarkt  (borse-market).  with  the  monument  of 
Gutenberg,  and  the  Gotheplatz,  with  the  statue  of  Goethe. 
I  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  Romer,  an  old  building, 
I  in  whose  Wahlzimmer  ( election-chamber i  the  electors  met, 
and  in  whose  Kaisersaal  (imperial  halli  the  elected  emp. 
I  gave  his  first  banquet :  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, begun  in  1238  and  finished  in  the  16th  century,  in  which 
the  coronation  of  the  Ger.  emps.  took  place.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  Charlemagne.  In  1257  it  was  made  a 
free  city.  After  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  it  became 
the  place  for  the  election  of  the  (ier.  emps.  Nap.  made  it 
the  cap.  of  a  principalitv.  In  1848  and  1H49  the  Ger.  Pari, 
sat  here.  After  1816  the  meetings  of  the  Ger.  Diet,  in  which 
F.  enjoyed  an  independent  vote,  were  held  here :  but  the 
citv  sided  with  Aus.  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  lost  her  autonomy. 
F.  is  the  banking-house  of  Ger.  and  exercises  considera- 
ble influence  throughout  the  world.     Pop.  136.819. 

Frankfort-ou-the-Oder,  a  city  of  Prus.,  on  both 

sides  of  the  Oder.    It  has  considerable  manufactures  and 

I  a  very  extensive  trade.    Its  3  annual  fairs  have  more  than 

I  10,000  visitors.    Its  univ..  founded  in   1506  by  the  elector 

Joachim  I.,  was  moved  to  Breslau  in  1811.    Pop.  51.147. 

Frank'fnrter  (Moses  bex  Simeox).  a  Jewish  scholar 
and  printer,  flourished  at  Amsterdam  1700-^:  edited  the 
Great  Rabbinic  Bibie.  which  is  one  of  the  mo.st  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  critical  studv  of  the  O.  T.  Scripts.  The 
Heb.  Bibles  are  printed  from  this  text.  (See  Furst,  BiUio- 
'  theca  Juilaica,  i.  295.) 

Frank'incense  [Lat.  ?Aw],  a  name  applied  to  various 
fragrant  gums  and  resins.  It  anciently  designated  the  sub- 
stance now  known  in  commerce  as  olibanum.  the  product  of 
Bo^iieUia  serrata.  an  E.  I.  tree,  and  of  Plo-f^l^a  torihvnda.  an 
Afr.  tree,  both  of  the  order  Terebintacese.  The  F.  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  from  the  Daiiiellia  tlomfera.  a  large  mountain-tree. 
In  Eng.  the  F.  of  the  shops  is  merelv  common  turpentine. 
Frankists.  See  Fraxk  (Jacob"  Josephi. 
Fraukland  (Edwardi.  Ph.  D..  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at 
Churchtow^l.  Lancashire.  Eng..  Jan.  18.  1825.  ed.  at  Lond., 
Marburg,  and  Giessen  :  held  successively  professorships  of 
ehem.  in  Owen's  CoU.,  Manchester,  Bartholomew's  HospitaL 
the  Royal  Inst.,  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  ;  became 
pres.  of  the  Lond.  Chemical  Society  1871 :  author  of  pub.  re- 
searches upon  questions  of  organic  chem., 

Frank'lin,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Johnson  co., 
Ind.,  27  m.  E.  of  Martinsville.    It  has  a  coll.    Pop.  1870,  2707  ; 
1880.  3116. 
Franklin,  Ky.    See  Appendix. 
Franklin,  La.     See  Appendix. 

Franklin,  R.  R.  junc.  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  27  m.  from 
Boston.  Dean  Acad,  is  situated  here.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2512 ; 
188(1.  4051. 

Franklin,  R.  R.  junc,  Merrimack  co..  N.  H..  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pemmigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee  rivers, 
which  form  the  Merrimack.  18  m.  N.  of  Concord.  The 
N.  H.  Orphans'  Home  is  in  this  town,  3  m.  S.  of  the  v..  on 
the  farm  once  owned  bv  Daniel  Webster.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 2301 : 
1880.  .32a5. 

Franklin,  on  R.  R.,  Warren  co.,  O.  Pop.  1870,  1832: 
1880.  2:i<5. 

Franklin,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Venango  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Alleghenv  River  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek. 
Incorporated  1868.     Pop.  1870.  3908:  1880.  5010. 

Franklin,  cap.  of  WUliamson  co.,  Tenn..  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Harpeth  River.  18  m.  S.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  seat  of  Tenn. 
Female  Coll.  and  of  Harpeth  Male  Acad.  Here  Gen.  Van 
Dom  was  repulsed  by  Gen.  Granger.  Apr.  10.  186:5.  and  Nov. 
30.  18W.  a  battle  was  fought  between  forces  of  Gen.  Hoocl 
and  those  of  Gen.  Schofield.    Pop.  1870.  1552 :  1880.  1632. 

Franklin,  Battle  of.  Afterthe  faU  of  Atlanta  (Sept. 
2. 18641  the  Confed.  authorities  resolved  upon  an  invasion  of 
Tenn..  hoping  to  draw  Sherman  back  from  Ga..  and  on  Oct. 
1  Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee.  Sherman  had  alreadv 
sent  Gen.  Thomas  to  Nashville,  and  on  Nov.  12  began  his 
march  to  the  sea.  Hood  moved  toward  Nashville,  frequent- 
ly engaging  the  U.  troops  under  Schofield.  who  feU  back 
until  (Nov.  30)  they  reached  Franklin,  on  the  Harpeth  River. 
18  m.  S.  of  NashvUle.  Schofield's  object  was  to  get  his 
trains  across  the  river  and  away  to  NashviUe  :  Hooci's  object 
was  to  attack  before  he  could  do  so.  At  4  p.  m.  Hood  attack- 
ed Wagner,  who  held  the  advanced  position,  and  drove  him 
back  in  confusion,  with  a  loss  of  ItXXi  men.  into  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  main  lines.  Hood  threw  his  men  within 
the  broken  M.  lines,  capturing  8  guns.  At  this  moment  Col. 
Opdycke.  commandinsr  a  brigade  which  had  been  left  within 
the  main  lines,  led  it  into  the  gap,  forcing  back  the  Confeds. 
and  recapturing  the  guns.  Four  different  assaults  were 
made  by  the  Confeds.,  but  each  time  they  were  repulsed. 
At  midnight  Schofield  withdrew  his  troops  and  ti-ain  to  Nash- 
ville. Confed.  loss,  nearly  60(X)in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners :  r.  loss.  189  killed.  lOiii  wounded.  lUU  missing. 

Franklin  (Benjamix).  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  17.  17(Xi.  His  father  was  an  intelligent  and  de- 
vout chandler  of  Eng.  birth  :  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Folger  of  Nantucket,  a  prtmiinent  citizen.  Benjamin 
was  the  15th  of  a  family  of  17  children.  To  keep  him  from 
going  to  sea.  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  a 
printer,  and  by  much  reading,  careful  and  assiduous  writing 
(as  much  as  possible  after  the  style  of  the  S/ttctator''.  togeth- 
er with  the  unassisted  study  of  math.,  he  acquired  such 
knowledge  and  facility  in  writing  that  he  ventured  to  print 
his  thoughts  upon  public  aflfairs  in  his  brother's  newspaper, 
the  Xen-  Enr/land  Counint.  but  the  discovery  of  their  author- 
ship led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  In  1723  the 
young  apprentice,  wearying  of  the  tyranny  he  experienced, 
broke  his  indentures  and  ran  away. "first  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  Phila..  where  he  found  e"mplo>Tnent  as  a  journey- 
man printer.  He  was  in  Eng.  1725-26.  h'a\'ing  been  sent  by 
Sir  William  Keith,  the  gov.,  who  promised  to  set  him  up  in 
business  as  the  public  printer  of  Phila.,  but  failed  to  keep  his 
promise.    After  his  return  to  Phila.  he  married  (.ITAi),  estab- 
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lished  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  anAsoon  found  himself  a  per- 
son of  the  first  consideration,  not  only  in  Phila.  but  through- 
out the  provs.,  for  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  his  sound 
judgment  in  public  and  business  affairs.  He  estalilished  the 
Pliila.  Library  in  1742,  and  tlie  Anier.  Philosoiihical  .Society 
and  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  174-1 ;  carried  on  his  famous  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  of  lightning  1746-52,  and  still  later 
resumed  them  ;  and  for  his  papers  on  the  subject  he  was 
elected  P.  R.  !S.  in  177.5  and  received  the  Copley  gold  medal. 
In  17.53  he  was  made  P.  M.-gen.  for  the  colonies,  and  several 
times  served  efficiently  as  com.  to  the  mother-country  and 
to  the  various  colonies.  From  St.  Andrew's,  Ox.,  and  Edin- 
burgh in  1764  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  did  his 
best  to  prevent  the  Revolutionary  war  by  trying  to  avert  the 
injustice  which  caused  it,  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  1766.  and  ever  warmly  sustained  the  cdlonial  rights.  In 
177.5  he  was  chosen  to  the  Cong.,  and  in  1770  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  having  been  also  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  that  instrument.  He  was  (1776-85)  employed 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  U.  S.,  chiefly  at  Paris,  where 
ills  influence  in  behalf  of  his  country  was  powerful  and  ser- 
\iceable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  where  his  simplicity, 
dignity,  and  wisd(-)m  made  him  highly  popular.  He  was 
pres.  of  the  Pa.  supreme  council  (in  effect  gov.  of  the  State) 
178.5-88.  In  1787  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  the  U.  S.  const. 

Of  the  writings  of  F.,  the  Bwybodi/,  a  series  of  admirable 
papers  somewliat  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  and  the 
incomplete  A'/Mjior/zvphy,  are  the  best  knowm,  but  his  polit- 
ical, anti-slavery,  tinancial,  economic,  and  scientific  papers 
are  all  notewcjrthy  ;  pub.  the  famous  Poor  BichuriVs  Almanac 
(1733-.57).  In  youth  he  was  an  avowed  sceptic  in  religious 
matters  and  of  somewhat  loose  morals,  but  his  practical 
good  sense  enabled  him  to  correct  his  way  of  living,  and  he 
in  later  life  treated  the  Chr.  religion  with  reverence,  though 
never  avowing  his  faith  in  any  religious  system.  D.  Apr.  17, 
1790.— His  only  son,  William  (1729-1813),  was  illegitimate  ; 
was  royal  gov.  of  N.  J.  1762-76,  but  became  a  royalist,  went 
to  Eng.,  and  d.  there.— His  grandson,  William  Temple 
Franklin  (1760-1823),  was  his  grandfather's  sec.  in  Paris  and 
the  ed.  of  his  writings.  (See  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S., 
vol.  ix.  ch.  xxix. ;  the  Autobiocjraphy,  edited  by  John  Bige- 
Low,  and  Parton's  Life  and  Times  of  li.  FraiiMin.)  {From 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  McFarland.] 

Franklin  (Jesse),  b.  in  Surry  co.,  N.  C,  in  1758,  attained 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  was  M.  0. 
1795-97,  State  senator  1805-06,  V.  S.  Senator  1807-13,  com.  to 
the  Chickasaws  1816,  gov.  of  N.  C.  1820-21.    D.  Sept.  1823. 

Franklin  (Sir  John),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  rear-admiral,  b. 
at  Spilsljy,  Eng.,  Apr.  16,  1786;  entered  the  navy,  served  at 
Copenhagen,  Trafalgar,  and  New  Orleans  (1815),  led  Arctic 
expeditions  1818,  1819,  and  1825 ;  became  post-capt.  and 
F.  R.  S.  1823,  knight  and  D.  C.  L.  1827,  gov.  of  Tasmania  1836- 
43.  In  1845  he  set  out  on  his  last  polar  expedition  in  com- 
mand of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Many  expeditions  were 
sent  out  in  search  of  the  F.  expedition,  and'  from  time  to 
time  various  relics  of  it  were  found  ;  in  18.59  Cai)t.  F.  L.  jNIc- 
Clintock  found  at  Point  Victory  in  the  Arctic  region  conclu- 
sive documentary  evidence  that  F.  d.  near  Lancaster  Sound 
June  11, 1847,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  all  his  men  also  per- 
ished, thougli  some  long  survived. 

Franklin  (William  Buel),  b.  in  York,  Pa.,  Feb.  37,  1833  ; 
entered  the  ^Militaiy  Acad,  at  W.  Pt.  June  1839,  grad.  June 
1843,  and  was  assigned  to  the  corps  of  topographical  en- 
gineers ;  served  in  the  war  with  Mex. ;  at  W.  Pt.  Military 
Acad,  as  acting  assistant  prof,  of  natural  and  experimental 
philos.  from  Scjit.  1S48  to  Jan.  1852;  prof,  of  engineering  and 
natural  and  cxpcriincntal  philos.  at  the  New  York  Free  Acad. 
(now  Coll.  of  New  York)  from  Jan.  to  Apr.  1852;  on  engineer- 
ing duty  for  U.  S.  to  May  1861 ;  appointed  col.  of  the  12th  U.  S. 
Inf.  Jlay  14, 1861,  and  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers  May  17, 1861  ; 
engaged  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  various  oper- 
ations to  Jan.  25,  1863 ;  assigned  to  duty  in  the  dept.  of  the 
(iulf  July  1863,  and  engaged  there  in  several  important  ac- 
tions ;  conducted  retreat  to  Alexandria,  and  directed  Col. 
Bailey  to  make  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  Admiral  Por- 
ter's fleet  l)y  the  Red  River  dam  ;  resigned  as  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers  Nov.  9,  1865,  and  as  col.  of  the  12th  Int.  Mar.  15, 
1866  ;  became  v.-p.  and  gen.  agent  of  Colt's  Firearms  Manu- 
facturing Co.  ;  pres.  of  commission  for  lading  out  L.  I.  City 
1871-72,  pres.  of  the  board  of  coms.  for  building  new  State- 
house  1872-73,  consulting  engineer  of  same. 

Franklin  Falls,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  1880, 1957. 

Franklin  Grove,  111.     See  Appendix. 

Frank'linlte  [in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin:],  a  mineral 
found  associated  with  red  oxide  of  zinc,  found  chiefly  at 
the  Mine  Hill  and  Stirling  zinc-mines  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J., 
and  also  at  Altenburg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ger.  It  con- 
tains from  66  to  69  parts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  with  from  10  to 
32  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  about  the  same  croportion  of 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  worked  for  making  zinc  paint, 
and  the  residue,  itself  called  F.,  is  used  as  an  iron  ore. 

Franklinville,  N.  Y.    See  Appbndlx. 

Frank  Marriage,  a  peculiar  species  of  entailed  estate 
f(n-mcrly  in  use  under  the  Eng.  law,  c<msisting  in  a  gift  of 
land  by  a  fatlier  or  kinsman  to  a  daughter  or  cousin  and  her 
husband  at  the  lime  of  her  marriagi'.  upon  the  imijlicd  con- 
dition tliat  tlie  land  was  to  descend  to  tlie  issue  of  the  nuir- 
riage.  On  birth  of  issue  tlie  condition  was  ri-garded  as  i)er- 
formed.  and  the  estate  liecanie  ;,lieiial)le.  Hut  the  i)as.sage 
of  the  statute  />  d,i,u.s-  ci^n/i/io, ,(////,'/.■<  caused  such  estates, 
like  others  held  in  tail,  to  he  controlled  by  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  and  to  be  i-cserveil  exclusively  for  the  issue  for  whom 
they  were  originally  intended  :  so  tiiat  the  jiower  of  aliena- 
tion was  thus  taken  away.  Such  estates  were  afterward 
subjected  to  the  same  changes  as  all  entailed  estates. 

Frank  Pledse.  In  the  early  period  of  Eng.  hist,  the 
counties  of  the  realm  were  divided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  were  still  further  subdivided  into  tithings,  which 
received  their  name  (Sax.  teothuwj,  ■'  a  company  of  ten  ")  be- 


cause each  was  composed  of  10»freeholders.  These,  with 
their  families,  all  dwelt  together,  and  were  free  pledges — 
i.  e.  sureties — for  the  good  behavior  and  obedience  to  the 
law  of  one  another.  Upon  the  commission  of  any  offence 
by  any  one  of  them,  the  others  were  obliged  to  have  him 
forthcoming  to  answer  the  requisition  of  the  law,  or,  in  case 
of  his  escape,  to  bear  the  penalty  imposed. 

Frank)*,  The.  1.  The  Name  and  Peoples  Embraced 
thereunder. — The  name  [Ger.  frank  ;  Fr.  franc ;  It.  franco  ; 
Eng.  free]  is  of  later  origin  than  the  first  historical  appear- 
ance of  the  different  peoples  designated  thereby.  The  tribes 
embraced  SJ^  centuries  later  under  this  name  had  already, 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  (27  b.  C.-14  a.  d.),  appeare'd 
upon  the  Rhine.  They  had  already  at  that  time,  in  small 
pioneer  groups,  pushed  across  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  while  they  occupied  the  terr.  on  the  right  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems  to  the  Sieg  and  Werra.  After  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  appear  the  2  groups  of  this  Prankish  con- 
federatit)n  under  the  names  Salian  and  Ripuarian — the  for- 
mer inhabiting  tlie  districts  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  latter 
inhabiting  the  terr.  of  the  >Iiddle  Rhine. 

2.  TInir  Place  in  Teutonic  Histm-y. —Theiv  problem  in  the 
civilization  of  Europe  was  to  receive  the  inheritance  of  the 
Rom. -Chr.  culture  —  to  form,  reform,  develop,  and  supple- 
ment it  by  and  with  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  Ger- 
manic nature,  and  at  the  same  time  be  formed,  reformed, 
developed,  and  modified  by  it. 

3.  The  Characteristics  and  Conditions  which  made  the  Franks 
the  first  Wo?-ld-histo9ic  People  of  Germanic  Nationality.— a. 
Their  Geor/raphical.  Position  and  Agricidtvral  Nature. — We 
find  them  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  separated  into 
the  3  branches  of  Salian  and  Ripuarian,  and  occupying  the 
fertile  plains  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Scheldt,  Meuse,  and 
Rhine.  While  thus  the  other  Ger.  tribes  separated  them- 
selves entirely  from  their  original  homes,  the  F.  maintained 
their  geographical  connection  with  the  old  Germanic  home, 
from  which  they  drew  new  freshness  and  vigor  by  which  to 
oppose  the  influences  of  the  decaying  Rom.  world.  They 
pushed  gradually  and  peacefully  forward,  settling  their 
lands  as  they  gained  them,  destroying  the  scanty  remnants 
of  the  Celtic  ci\ilization. 

b.  Their  Attitude  toward  the  Rmnan  State.— The  P.,  after  the 
first  brushes  of  conflict  with  the  Rom.  commander  Aetius  in 
Gaul  (428  A.  D.  and  431  a.  d.),  acknowledged  the  political  su- 
premacy of  the  Rom.  state,  occupied  peacefully  the  land  as 
far  as  the  Somme  by  consent  of  the  Rom.  commander,  and 
tolerated  the  Rom.  rites  and  religion.  And  not  until  the  Rom. 
gov.,  Syagrius  of  Soissons,  had  separated  himself  by  his  own 
usurpatory  act  from  the  source  of  his  authority  in  Ravenna 
or  Constantinople,  and  thus  lost  in  the  eyes  of  his  Roman- 
Gallic  subjects  his  legitimacy,  did  the  R-ankish  king  Clovis 
abolish  these  remnants  of  Roman  supremacy. 

c.  Their  Attitude  toward  the  Orthodox  Romish  Church.  — 
About  493  A.  u.  the  Prankish  king  Clo\is  took  for  his  consort 
an  orthodox  Chr.,  Clotilda,  daughter  of  King  Chilperic  of 
Burgundy,  who  shortly  before  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
had  been  murdered  by  his  own  brother  Gundobald,  also  king 
in  Burgundy,  and  an  Arian  by  profession.  The  Orthodox 
Chrs.  of  Gaul  believed  that  difference  of  creed  was  the 
cause  of  the  murder,  and  it  fired  their  souls  with  hatred 
against  Gundobald.  Clovis  inherited  by  his  marriage  with 
Clotilda,  according  to  the  Ger.  law  of  blood-revenge,  the 
duty  of  revenging  the  blood  of  his  father-in-law.  Here  was 
one  point  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  orthodox 
inhabs.  of  all  Gaul.  Clotilda  lost  no  time  in  attempting  by 
her  persuasions  to  extend  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  her 
consort,  but  in  vain.  Clovis  gave  way  only  so  far  as  to  al- 
low his  first-born  son  to  receive  the  Chr.  baptism.  A  few 
days  afterward  the  babe  sickened  and  died.  A  second  was 
born  to  him,  and  likewise  subjected  to  the  Chr.  rite.  In  5 
days  this  child  sickened  and  came  near  unto  death.  In  al- 
lowing these  acts  Clovis  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  gods  of  his 
fatherland— those  gods  who  had  rewarded  with  victory  and 
success  his  devotion  to  them,  and  who  now  punished  his 
treason.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
that  this  child  recovered,  and  that  the  Chr.  God  thus  vindi- 
cated himself  and  his  power  in  the  eyes  of  Clovis.  Thus 
aroused,  disturbed,  and  excited  in  spirit,  the  Frank  neared 
the  decisive  instant.  The  Alemanni,  a  warlike  Ger.  tribe 
occupying  both  si(ies  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  Bale, 
pressed  hard  against  the  Ripuarian  P.,  whose  king,  Sigebert, 
with  the  aid  of  Clovis  the  Salian,  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
battle.  The  conflict  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  city  of  Zillpich  (496  a.  d.).  The  F.  fell  by  thousands  : 
complete  destruction  threatened  them.  In  this  moment  of 
despair  Clovis  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  pledged  himself 
by  an  oath  to  receive  the  God  of  his  Clotilda  if  that  God 
would  only  prove  his  power  and  favor  by  securing  to  him 
the  victory.  Then  he  plunged  once  more  into  the  heat  of 
the  battle,"  and  won.  Clovis,  -with  3000  of  his  followers,  re- 
ceive<l  immediately  the  Chr.  baptism  from  the  hand  of  the 
bp.  Klieinigius  of  Rheims,  and  vowed  their  allegiance  to  the 
orthodox  Cii.  The  manner  of  this  conversion  was  the  un- 
doulAing  reception  by  the  P.  of  the  Romish-Chr.  Ch.  in  its 
totality' as  the  infallible  organ  of  the  invincible  God. 

4.  The  Merovingian  Governjmnt.—'\''he  first  Prankish  king 
of  whom  we  have  any  mention  was  Clodio,  while  the 
second,  Merovius,  founded  the  dynasty  which  Clo\is  fixed 
firmly  in  power.  The  govt,  was  the  patriarchal  monarchy 
in  its  most  warlike  type.  The  king's  court  was  the  central 
point  of  the  govt.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the 
king's  piivate  property  and  the  state  treas.  The  officers  of 
his  lioiisehold  were  e.v  officio  the  highest  officers  of  the  state, 
the  major-domo  at  tlieir  head.  Tlie  govt,  was  administered 
through  the  agents  of  the  king,  and  these  ofiadals,  as  well 
as  all  servants  and  favorites  of  the  monarch,  were  paid  or 
rewarded  hv  grants  of  land.  The  lands  thus  granted  were 
already  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  a  Romish-Gallic  peas- 
antry ;  and  tlie  king's  grant  of  land  transfeired  the  people 
dweUing  thereon  to  the  pohtical  jurisdiction  of  the  grantee 
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— i.  *-.  exempted  the  inhabs.  of  these  grants  from  the  vnme- 
iliatr  power  \.'f  the  kin;r.  « >f  course  sueli  an  economy  of  the 
treas.  must  result  in  the  exemption  of  tlie  entire  terr.  of  the 
tVankish  crown  from  the  imnieiliate  power  of  the  kins,  and 
raise  up  a  powerful  and  defiant  nobility  which  he  could  not 
control.  This  cause,  taken  togetlier  with  the  conflicts  en- 
jrendered  bv  the  absence  of  any  fixed  law  of  succession 
within  the  roval  family  itself,  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
Merovingian  dvnasty  throusrh  contact  wnth  the  decaying 
Kom.  world,  brought  the  Prankish  state,  after  an  existence 
of  more  than  2U,  centuries,  near  to  its  dissolution. 

.1.  The  Carioruir/hiii  Bef'orm.— As  at  the  close  of  the  Tth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  dissolution  of  the 
Frankish  state  became  imminent.  3  mighty  dukes  of  the 
(.'arlovingian  house.  Pepin  von  Landen.  Pepin  von  Heristal. 
and  Charles  Martel.  gradually  and  successively  gathered 
intotheir  own  hands  all  political  power— tirst  in  Austrasia, 
the  more  Ger.  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  in  Neustria, 
the  more  Romanic  half.  The  Carlovingian  dukes  broke 
the  independent  power  of  the  defiant  nobihty :  brought  the 
royal  domain  back  to  the  ownership  of  the  Crown :  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  grant  of  crowni-lands  meant 
only  the  grant  of  the  use  of  the  same,  and  that  only  upon 
condition  of  service  to  the  state  :  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom :  planted  the  Ch.  in  new  places  :  lent  their 
aid  to  Boniface  in  the  conversion  of  the  Thuringians.  Fri- 
sians, and  part  of  the  Sax.  :  and  successfully  defended  the 
European-Chr.  ci^■ilization  against  the  terrible  Moslem  inva- 
sion. Not  until  they  had  virtually  ruled  the  Frankish  state 
for  more  than  o()  yrs.  did  they  tiiove  for  the  possession  of 
tlie  crown  in  their  own  name  and  right.  It  was  Pepin  le 
Bref  who  submitted  this  question  first  to  an  assembly  of  the 
magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and  then,  after  receiving  their 
approval  of  his  design,  appealed  to  the  Kom.  pontiff  for  the 
recognition  of  his  authority  as  king  of  the  F.  Upon  the  re- 
ception of  the  affirmative  reply  of  Pope  Zacharias.  Pepin 
was  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  presiding  bp.  at  Soissons 
in  3[ay  of  7-52  a.  d.  After  the  mighty  Charlemagne  had  re- 
duced to  the  sway  of  his  sceptre  all  the  terr.  of  Europe. 
Pope  Leo  III.  set  the  crown  of  the  Rom.  emp.  upon  his 
head  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter"s  at  the  grave  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  Rom.  people  greeted  him  as  emp.  and  Augustus 
'Christmas  Day  of  the  yr.  800i.  With  this  it  was  *Y/i</ that 
the  Rom.-Chr.  empire  of  Constantine  had  been  restored  mt/ie 
feudal  grunt  of  the  Rom.  pordiff  to  Charlemagne.  This  man- 
ner of  the  origin  of  the  imperial  title  gave  a  color  and  a  mo- 
ment to  the  papal  assumption  of  the  power  to  grant  and 
confiscate  thrones  which  the  entire  Middle  Ages  did  not 
shake  off.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  <7t>S-814»  the 
Frankish  state  stood  at  the  summit  of  its  power  and  glory. 
But  when  the  mighty  personahty  which  created  the  great 
empire  was  no  more,  and  his  only  surviving  son.  Louis  the 
Rous,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  the  dissolution  began. 
The  wealth  of  the  Crown  and  the  powers  of  the  state  were 
squandered  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  weak 
monarch's  reign  was  a  constant  conflict  between  his  sons 
in  regard  to  the  succession.  At  length  it  came,  after  the 
father's  death  (8W  a.  d.).  to  the  compact  of  Verdun  between 
them  (Aug.  ^3  a.  d.  ),  according  to  which  the  eldest,  Lothair. 
received  It.,  the  beautiful  Burgundian  lands,  the  valleys  of 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  and  the  present  Hoi.,  and  called 
after  his  name  Lothairingia  or  Lorraine.  Louis  the  Ger.  re- 
ceived the  more  Ger.  portion  of  the  empire,  E.  of  Lothair's 
kingdom :  and  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Romano-Gallic  portion. 
W.  of  the  same.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  this  compact 
of  Verdun  as  the  birth-moment  of  the  3  great  nationalities— 
Ger.,  Fr..  and  It.— whose  friendships  and  hostilities,  work- 
ings and  interworkings,  influences  and  reflex  influences 
upon  each  other,  have  formed  the  substantial  part  of  Euro- 
pean continental  hist,  for  the  last  thousand  yrs.  (See  We- 
ber's Geschichte  de^  Mittelaltevx.  i  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'>s 
I'nir.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Blrgess.  LL.B.] 

Fra'ser  (Alexander  Cajipbelli,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ardchat- 
tan,  Argyleshire,  Scot..  Sept.  1819,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh :  in  184(3  appointed  lecturer  on  mental  philos.  in  the 
>'ew  Coll..  Edinburgh.  From  18.50  to  1857  was  ed.  of  the 
X.  Bnt.  Review,  succeeding  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton  in  the 
latter  >t.  as  prof,  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh.  Beside  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
X.  Brit.  Revieic  and  other  periodicals,  he  wrote  Essays  in 
Philos.  and  Rational  Philos.  Pub.  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Bp. 
Berkeley,  uith  an  account  of  his  Philm. 

Fraser  (Charlesi, a  painter,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug. 
20,  1782 ;  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
with  such  success  that  his  art -studies  were  suspended.  In 
1818  renounced  the  profession  of  the  law  and  devoted  him- 
self to  painting.  In  the  dept.  of  miniature  he  chiefly  ex- 
celled, though  historical  subjects  and  landscape  tempted 
him.  His  popularity  in  his  native  city  was  great.  At  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  held  there  in  18.57  there  were  313 
miniatures  and  i:i9  paintings  in  oil  of  other  styles.  Mr.  F. 
was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  an  artist.    D.  Oct.  5,  18(30. 

Fraser  (Simoxi,  a  Sc<jt.  officer  who  entered  the  2d  High- 
landers in  1757  ;  served  on  the  Continent  with  honor :  in  1761 
became  major  of  the  21st  F^oot,  and  in  1776  a  brig. -gen.  : 
served  under  Burgoyue  in  Amer.  ;  gained  an  advantage  over 
the  Amers.  in  the  action  at  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  Julv  7,  KT7; 
boi-e  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  at  Stillwater,  N.  V.,  in 
the  second  of  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  d,  on 
the  following  morning,  Oct.  8.  1777. 

Fraser  iSmoM.    see  Lovat,  Lord. 

Fraser  River,  in  Brit.  Columbia,  is.  next  to  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  Yukon,  the  largest  Amer.  river  falling  into  the 
Pacific.  It  rises  by  2  forks,  one  of  which  flows  S.  E.  for  250 
m.,  while  the  other  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  reaches 
the  junction  after  a  X.  W.  course  of  2O0'm.  The  union  is 
near  Ft.  Ge<Mge  (about  5.3°  25'  X.  lat..  122°  40'  W.  Ion.).  The 
course  of  the  main  stream  is  S.  for  800  m.  Large  steamers 
ascend  It  1.50  m.,  and  at  high  water  they  can  go  12  m.  farther 
up.     Large  sea -going  vessels  mostly  stop  at  Xew  West- 
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minster,  75  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  F.  R.  is  chiefly 
important  for  the  gold-mines  along  its  banks  and  for  its 
salmon  fi.sheries. 

Frater'nltles  [from  the  Lat.  fraterniias.  ''brother- 
hood"], voluntary  associations  of  men  for  mutual  benefit, 
benevolence,  or  pleasure.  Such  are  the  numerous  secret 
and  benevolent  societies,  and  in  a  large  sen.se  the  term  may 
include  the  orders  of  the  Ch.  and  the  monastic  and  sacer- 
dotal congregations,  and  even  the  orders  of  knighthood; 
also  guilds,  trades-unions,  and  the  like. 

Fra'tres  Arva'les  [from  arrum.  a  "field"],  a  coll.  of 
12  priests  in  anc.  Rome,  established  at  a  very  earlv  period, 
and  continuing  into  the  4th  centurj-.  Their  office" was  for 
life,  while  their  duties  were  connected  with  agriculture,  one 
of  them  being  to  celebrate  each  yr.,  on  the  1.5th  of  May.  a 
festive  procession  in  honor  of  the  gods  who  preside  oVer 
the  fields.  They  chanted  hymns  also,  one  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  Lat.  lang. 

Fratricelll  [the  equivalent  of  Fratre^  Minaret,  the 
'Lesser  Brethren."  an  official  title  of  the  Franciscans],  a 
name  given  to  certain  zealots  of  the  12th,  1.3th,  14th.  and 
15th  centuries,  who  were  originallv  Franciscans,  but  adopt- 
ing extravagantly  ascetic  habits 'and  heretical  doctrines, 
they  were  ojndemned  in  1-302  by  Boniface  Vin.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  new  dispensation  to  take  the  place  of  the  X.  T., 
and  were  noted  for  austerities  and  blind  ascetic  zeal. 

Fraud  [Lat. //•«<«].  Fraud  of  which  the  law  takes  cog- 
nizance has  the  effect  to  render  voidable  every  transaction 
into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  material  element.  But 
it  is  not  every  perpetration  of  F.  that  warrants  legal  inter- 
position. The  law  considers  the  results,  either  actual  or  to 
be  reasonably  presumed,  of  everj-  act  concerning  which 
question  may  arise  as  to  its  fraudulent  character,  and  ex- 
erts its  remedial  agency  only  when  injury  to  individuals  or 
to  the  public  welfare  has.  in  fact,  been  occasioned  or  is  to 
be  naturally  expected,  and  then  only  m  behalf  of  the  party 
whose  Interests  may  be  prejudiced. '  Another  characteri.stl'c 
of  acts  deemed  fraudulent  in  law  is  an  intent,  either  actual 
or  presumed,  to  occasion  harm  or  damage  to  another.  In  a 
large  class  of  cases,  however,  a  fraudulent  intent  is  pre- 
sumed from  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  F.  consLsts  m 
artifice  or  concealment,  with  the  view  or  expectation  that  a 
person  will  be  misled,  and  the  actual  misleading  him  to  his 
injury.  Both  actual  F.  and  constructive  F.  are.  vnth  but 
few  exceptions,  within  the  cognizance  either  of  courts  of 
law  or  courts  of  equity  under  the  di\ision  of  jurisdiction 
which  exists  in  the  Eng.  and  Amer.  systems  of  jurisprudence. 
The  gen.  jurisdiction  of  equity  over"  the  subject  of  F.  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  cases  of  constructive  F.  particularly 
are  much  more  commonly  considered  in  equity  than  at  law. 
The  legal  remedy  consists  merely  of  an  award  of  damages 
to  the  injured  party,  while  the  modes  of  equitable  reUef. 
which  admit  the  setting  aside  of  a  fraudulent  transaction  or 
the  enforcement  of  the  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment, are  oftentimes  much  more  beneficial  and  desirable. 

Fraunhofer,  frown'ho-fer.  von  (Joseph  i.  b.  at  Strau- 
bmg.  Bavaria.  Mar.  6.  1787.  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
trade  as  a  glass-worker,  but  studied  optics,  a.stron..  and 
math.,  and  in  1806  became  a  director  of  the  mathematical 
inst.  of  Munich.  In  1815  he  observed.  mea.sured,  and  de- 
scribed with  admirable  fidelity  the  dark  Unes  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  first  noticed  by  Wollas- 
ton  in  18(>2.  and  in  1817  was  admitted  to  the  Acad,  of  Sci- 
ences. Munich.  He  made  many  improvements  in  fine  glass- 
making.  In  dioptric  instruments,  and  in  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  and  finishing  of  lenses  :  made  the  noble 
refracting  telescope  of  the  Dorpat  Observatory :  in  1823  be- 
came pr(^)f.  and  director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Phvsics.  Munich. 
D.  June  7.  1826. 

Frazee'  (JohnI.  a  sculptor,  b.  In  Eahway.  N.  J..  July  18, 
1790 :  commenced  business  as  a  stone-cutter  in  New  Bruns- 
wick 1814,  later  opened  a  marble-yard  on  Broadway.  X.  T. 
From  1819  till  1823  his  work  was  chiefly  in  mantelpieces  and 
monuments.  His  first  bust,  a  head  of  John  WeUs.  was  exe- 
cuted in  1S24.  He  subsequently  made  busts  of  Chief-Justice 
Marshall.  Dr.  Bowdiich.  Daniel  Webster.  Gen.  Jackson, 
John  Jay.  Judges  Story  and  Prescott.  Crawford  the  sculp- 
tor took  his  first  lessons  In  statuary  from  F.  and  his  partner 
Launitz.    D.  Mar.  3.  18.52.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Fra'zier's  Farm,  Hattle  of  (also  called  the  battle  of 
Gi.exdale  or  of  Xew  Market  Cross  Roads i.  fought  about 
10  m.  E.  of  Richmond.  June  :30.  1862.  The  U.  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  retreating  from  the  Chlckahomlny  to  the 
James.  In  order  to  pursue  It  Lee  divided  his  force  on  the 
X.  side  of  the  Chlckahomlny  Into  2  columns,  one  imder 
Jackson,  the  other  under  Longstreet.  Both  columns  re- 
cros.sed  the  Chickahominy  by  bridges  which  had  been  buUt 
by  McClellan.  Jackson,  who  was  to  press  the  U.  rear, 
reached  at  noon  the  White  Oak  Creek,  but  found  the  only 
passage  so  commanded  by  artil.  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
main in  check.  Longstreet,  with  his  own  division  and  that 
of  A.  P.  Hill,  made  a  wide  detour,  heading  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  about  noon  struck  the  road  by  which  the  U. 
army,  spreading  along  several  m.,  was  retreating,  its  head 
havi"ng  already  reached  Malvern  Hill.  The  battle  which  en- 
sued was  a  series  of  sanguinary  but  desultory  conflicts, 
carried  on  until  nightfall,  when  the  fighting  cea.sed.  as  if  by 
mutual  consent.  All  this  time  Jackson  was  within  hearing 
of  the  firing,  but  could  not  cro.<s  the  creek  to  the  aid  of 
Longstreet.  When  the  fighting  was  over  the  U.  army  pur- 
sued its  imopposed  retreat  to  Malvern  HiU.  while  the  Con- 
feds,  bivouacked  upon  the  battle-field.  The  U.  loss  in  this 
battle  was  about  1800  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the 
Confeds.  probably  alwut  2iXX):  but  the  di%-isions  of  Long- 
street  and  Hill  were  so  worn  out  by  marching  and  fighting 
as  to  be  unable  to  take  any  part  m  the  battle  at  Miilvem 
Hill,  which  was  fought  the  next  day. 

Fred'erick  I.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  in  1121.  After  Henry 
IV..  emp.  of  the  Holy  Rom.  Empire,  had  been  thoroughly 
humiliated  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  the  celebrated  snow- 
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covered  coui-tyard  of  Canossa,  he  determined  upon  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  new  and  reliable  set  of  followers. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  created  Count  PYederick  von 
Biiren  duke  of  Siuihia.  and  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon 
him  the  hand  of  his  daufjliter  Agnes.  Von  Biiren  shortly 
after  removed  his  castle  to  the  summit  of  a  mt.  named 
Hohen  Stauffen,  and  was  thenceforth  always  called  by  that 
name,  though  his  family  was  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Weibliiigen.  from  tlie  castle  Weibling— a  name  which  was 
changed  suhseciucntlv  by  the  Its.  into  Ghibelliue.  When 
Henry  IV.  died,  F.  served  Henry  V.  with  the  same  fidelity. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  emp.  tlie  Salic  line  of  (ier.  emps. 
became  extinct,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.  F.  was 
an  applicant  for  the  crowTi,  but  his  liauglity  manner  set  the 
electors  against  him.  and  Lothairof  Sa.x.  was  elected.  Upon 
Lothair's  death,  which  followed  soon  after  his  election,  Con- 
rad von  Hohenstauffcn,  duke  of  Franconia  and  brother  of 
F.,  was  elected  king  of  (iei'..  but  he  was  never  crowned  emp. 
by  the  pope.  To  him  succeeded  his  nephew  Frederick,  son 
of  Frederick  of  .sualjia,  called  Frederick  Barbarossa  (on  ac- 
count of  his  red  Ijeardi,  and  who  was  31  yrs.  old  when  the 
Ger.  princes  elected  him  their  king,  and  who  was  crowned 
as  JYederick  I.,  emp.  of  the  Holy  Rom.  Empire,  in  11.5.5  by 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  F.  having  been  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Legnano  (1176)  by  his  It.  subjects,  determined  to  punish 
Heni-y  the  Lion,  the  Ouelphic  duke  of  Bavaria,  wlio  had.  for- 
getful of  all  P.'s  past  generosity,  refused  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  and  had  thus  virtually  brought  about  its 
disastrous  end.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  endless  con- 
flicts between  the  Ghibellines  (F.'s  party)  and  the  Guelphs 
(the  party  of  Duke  Henry).  His  son  Henry  was  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy  (118(5),  and  married  to  Constance,  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  F.  organized  the 
great  crusade  in  which  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  also  took  such 
prominent  part-.  D.  June  10,  1190.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Ci/c,  by  A.  E.  Khoeoer.J 

Frederick  II.  of  Ger.,  b.  at  Jesi,  in  the  March  of  An- 
cona,  Dec.  2(i,  1194.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
though  elected  king  of  the  Roms.  in  1196  and  king  of  Naples 
and  Sic.  in  \\>m.  and  though  duke  of  Suabia  liy  inheritance, 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  imperial  ci'own  until  Vi\c>.  when, 
by  the  aid  of  the  (ihibellinesand  Iiuiocent  HI.,  his  guardian, 
he  successfully  asserted  his  claim  against  otho  IN'.  Having 
engaged  in  the  crusades,  he  took  .lerusalem  (12:i'.t)  and 
crowned  himself  king;  after  his  return  he  was  involved  in 
life-long  wars  incited  by  the  popes.     D.  Dec.  13,  12.50. 

Fretlerifk  III.  of  Ger.  This  title  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  duke  of  Aus.,  elected  emp.  in  1314,  who  reigned  as 
joint  emp.  with  Louis  IV.  from  132.5  to  his  death,  Jan.  13, 
1330.  By  others  he  is  reckoned  ;is  a  king  of  Ger.  but  not  an 
emp.  The  Frederick  III.  of  hist,  was  a  son  of  Ernst,  duke 
of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  b.  at  Innspruck  Dec.  2.3,  141.5;  in 
1440  was  elected  emp.  He  reigned  .53  yrs.,  the  longest  Ger. 
reign.     His  family  still  hilars  sway  in  Aus.     D.  Aug.  19,  1493. 

Frederick  I.,  the  first  king  of  Prus.,  b.  Jidy  22,  16.57; 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  William  the  Great,  as  elector 
of  Prus.,  with  f  he  titleof  Frederick  111.,  in  1688.  On  coming 
to  power  he  eni-iehed  his  treas.  by  lending  trooiis,  and  en- 
larged his  boundaries  atexpense  of  small  neighboring  states. 
In  1701  he  took  the  title  of  king.    D.  Feb.  25,  1713. 

Frederick  II.,  called  the  Great,  king  of  Prus.  from 
1740  to  1786,  h.  Jan.  24,  1712.  His  father.  Frederick  William 
1.,  left  him  a  full  treas.  and  the  best  discijiliiied  army  in 
Europe,  and  he  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  these  ad- 
vantages. Shortly  after  his  accession  the  emp  <'hai'les  VI. 
died,  and  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  his  daugh- 
ter, Maria  Theresa,  succeeded  to  mU  his  possessions.  But  in 
Dec.  1740  F.  marched  his  army  into  Silesia,  and  without  any 
declaration  of  wai' seized  this  whole  i)rov of  the  Aus.  em- 
pire. At  Molhvitz,  his  first  battle,  he  fied,  believing  all  to  be 
lost,  but  his  gens,  gaine(l  a  l)rilliant  victory,  and  theridicide 
which  by  this  cinious  oiieuing  of  his  military  career  he 
threw  over  his  own  name  lie  very  soon  silenced  by  gixing 
proofs  of  a  most  decided  military  talent.  The  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  the  decisiveness  of  his  actions,  amazed  his 
adversaries,  and  after  the  victory  at  Chotusitz  he  kept 
Silesia  by  the  Peace  of  Breslau  (1742).  Two  yrs.  after  he 
liad  to  fight  again  for  his  coiKiuesf ,  but  his  victories  at  Hoh- 
enfriedberg,  Sorr,  Hennersrlorf,  and  Ki'sselsdoi'f  compelled 
Aus.  once  more  to  leave  Silesia  a  Prus.  ])ossession  by  the 
Peace  of  Dresden  (174-5).  But  a  new  attempt  was  made  to 
wrench  the  prey  out  of  his  hands.  From  the  documents 
stolen  in  Dresden  he  learned  that  there  existed  an  alliance 
between  Aus.,  Sax.,  and  Rus.  aiiparently  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliating  Prus.  He  immediately  fhi-ew  his  army  into  Sax. 
(Aug.  17.56).  aiid  thus  began  the  famous  Seven  Years'  war, 
in  which  Fr.  and  Swe.  joined  the  allies,  and  Eng.  was  the 
only  power  whicii  sided  with  F.  Aus.,  Sax.,  and  Pr.  armies 
entered  his  country  from  tlie  S.  The  Swedes  took  his  cities 
and  closed  his  ports  to  the  N.,  and  fr<un  the  E.  the  Rus. 
hordes  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  plundered 
his  cap.,  devastated  and  burned  his  cities,  murdered  and 
massacred  evei-y where.  He  won  great  victories  at  Prague, 
Rossbach,  Zormlorf,  Torgau,  and  Freiberg,  hut  he  also  suf- 
fered great  reverses  of  fortune  at  Hochkirch  and  Kuners- 
dorf,  and  the  circle  of  his  enemies  was  drawn  closer  and 
closer  upon  him.  Still,  to  the  very  last  his  energy  was  un- 
wearied, his  perseverantie  unbroken,  his  resources  unex- 
hausted, and  by  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (1763)  he  yielded 
not  an  inch  of  his  land  to  his  enemies  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
secured  to  Prus.  the  final  possession  of  Silesia  and  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  politic;d  system  of  Europe.  Indeed  all 
Europe  was  filled  with  his  praise.  He  incurred,  however, 
great  odium,  even  among  his  contemporaries,  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  division  of  Poland  (1772),  and  traits  of 
his  private  life  and  of  his  diplomatic  negotiations  utterly 
disparaging  of  his  character  were  circulated  with  great 
malignity.  As  he  grew  old  he  fell  behind  his  time  ;  he  soon 
fell  even  behind  himself.  His  quick  and  refined  sensibility  of 
former  days  became  capricious,  his  energy  restless,  his  wit 


coarse,  his  contempt  and  suspicion  more  cynical:  at  last  a 
kind  of  stupor  seemed  to  petrify  him.  He  d.  Aug.  17,  1786, 
sitting  full  dressed  in  his  field-chair  alone  in  the  room. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Frederick  C'liarles  Nicholas,  Fiei>d- Marshal 
Prince,  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  20,  1S2H,  a  nepliew  of  the  emp. 
William  of  Ger. ;  served  with  distinction  in  Schleswig  (1864). 
had  an  important  share  in  the  victoiy  of  Sadowa  (1866),  com- 
manded the  second  Ger.  army  in  the  Franco-Ger.  war,  had 
connnand  in  the  siege-operations  against  Metz,  and  after- 
ward dispersetl  the  army  of  the  Loire. 

Frederick  William  (the  Great),  11th  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  b.  Feb.  6,  1620,  succeeded  his  father,  George 
William,  in  1640,  and  found  his  dominions  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  ruin  ;  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  Swe. 
(1648),  joined  Swe.  against  the  Poles  in  16,55,  freed  Branden- 
burg from  the  Polish  sovereignty,  and  was  himself  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  of  Prus.  (I(i63);  took  a  leading  part 
(1672-73)  in  the  war  with  Louis  XIV.,  routed  the  Swedes  at 
Fehrbellin  (1675),  and  expelled  them  from  Prus.  and  Pome- 
rania.  In  1685  he  enriched  his  provs.  by  offering  an  asylum 
to  the  Fr.  Prots.     D.  Apr.  29,  1688. 

Frederick  William  I.,  king  of  Prus.,  b.  Aug.  1.5. 
1688,  succeecied  his  father,  Frederick  I.,  in  1713;  was  cruel 
and  unjust,  as  in  the  treatment  of  his  son,  the  future  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  had  a  whimsical  passion  for  forming  a 
guard  of  giant  soldiers,  for  whom  he  found  giant  wives. 
D.  May  31,  1740. 

Frederick  W^illlani  II.,  king  of  Prus.,  b.  Sept.  S5. 
1744.  succeeded  his  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1786.  The 
trans-Rhenish  provs.  were  lost  to  the  Fi-.  republic,  but  his 
share  in  tlie  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland  largely 
extended  his  sway.    D.  Nov.  16,  1797. 

Frederick  William  III.  of  Prus.,  b.  Aug.  3,  1770. 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  William  II.,  in  1797.  Having 
exchanged  Franconia  for  Hanover.  Nap.  fell  upon  him,  and 
the  battles  of  Jena,  Auerstadt,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807),  reduced  Prus.  to  half  its 
former  extent.  In  the  Rus.  invasion  of  1812  the  Prus.  con- 
tingent was  allowed  to  escape  unharmed  by  Diebitsch ;  in 
1813  the  War  of  Liberation  from  the  Fr.  was  inaugurated, 
and  Prus.  became  more  powerful  than  ever  before.  At 
Waterloo  the  Prus.  army  performed  a  most  important  part. 
D.  June  7,  1840. 

Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus.,  b.  Oct.  15.  1795. 
served  in  the  wars  against  Nap.,  and  in  1840  succeeded  his 
father,  Frederick  William  III.  ;  by  his  reactionary  policy  he 
disappointed  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  indulged  re- 
garding him,  and  in  1841  he  refused  the  request  of  the 
estates  for  a  const.  The  revolution  of  1848  followed,  but 
the  victories  of  the  army  gave  the  king  confidence,  and  he 
dissolved  the  popular  assembly.  In  18.58  he  became  Insane, 
and  d.  Jan.  21.  1861. 

Frederick  William,  crown-prince  of  Ger.  and  Prus.. 
b.  Oct.  18,  1831,  sfin  of  the  present  emp.  :  married  in  18.5s 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria ;  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  Austro  Prus.  war  of  1866.  During  the  Franco- 
Prus.  war  he  led  the  third  army  and  won  the  victories  of 
Weissenburg  and  Worth.  He  is  gen.  field-marshal  and  gen. 
inspector  in  the  (Wr.  army. 

Frederick  City,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Frederick  co.. 
Md.,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  within  3  m.  of  the 
Monocacy  battle-field,  and  12  m.  from  the  battle-field  of  S. 
Mountain.  The  Confed.  army,  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
occupied  F.  C.  for  6  days  from  Sept.  6,  1862,  and  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  the  U.  army,  under  Gien.  McClellan,  en- 
tered and  occupied  the  city.  On  July  9,  1864,  it  was  again 
occupied  Ijy  the  Confed.  army,  tinder  Gen.  Jubal  Early, 
who  demanded  and  received  as  a  ransom  from  her  citizens 
S2(K).(K)().  It  has  the  deaf  and  dumb  inst.  of  Md.,  2  colls.,  2 
female  sems.,  and  a  nunnery.     Pop.  1870,  8.526 ;  1880,  86.59. 

Fred'ericksbiirg,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Spottsylvania 
CO.,  Va.,  fin  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  at  the 
head  of  tide-water,  92  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  nav- 
igai)le.  F.  is  60  m.  S.  of  Wash.,  13  m.  S.  of  the  Potomac, 
and  61  m.  N.  of  Richmond.  A  dam  has  been  constructed 
across  the  Rappahannock,  just  above  the  city,  rendering 
available  the  whole  water-power  of  the  river.  F.  was  the 
scene  of  several  bloody  contests  during  the  c.  war.  Pop. 
1870,  4046  ;  1880,  5010. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  fought  Dec.  13,  1862, 
between  theU.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen.  Burnside. 
and  the  Confed.  Army  of  N.  Virginia,  under  Gen.  Lee.  At 
the  })eginning  of  Dcc.the  U.  army  occufiied  the  N.  bank  of 
tlie  Rappahannock,  oiiposite  F.,  while  the  Confeds.  had 
inti'enched  themselves  on  the  S.  bank  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral m.  Burnside  undertook  to  cross  the  river  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  strong  po.sition.  The  crossing  was 
effected  at  several  points,  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges, 
without  serious  opjiosition,  Dec.  10  and  11.  The  next  day 
was  employed  in  making  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and 
tlie  action  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  There  was 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  of 
divisions  as  to  the  iiart  assigned  to  them,  but  the  gen.  plan 
was  that  Franklin,  who  commanded  on  the  U.  left,  should 
assail  the  Confed.  right  under  Jackson,  while  Sumner,  on 
the  U.  right,  should  fall  upon  the  Confed.  left  under  Long- 
street.  Franklin's  attack  was,  upon  the  whole,  indecisive. 
The  main  action  was  upon  the  right,  where  the  Confeds. 
were  sfidiigly  posted  in  the  rear  of  F.,  upon  Marye's  Hill. 
at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  narrow,  sunken  road,  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  up  to  which  the  ground  gradually  sloped  for 
^  m.,  this  ascending  plain  being  swept  by  artil.  from  the 
heights  above.  The  first  attempt  upon  the  height  was  re- 
pelled with  severe  loss  to  the  assailants.  Burnside,  who 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  could  overlook 
the  whole  scene,  ordered  another  assault.  This  was  made 
about  sunset  by  Humphrey's  division  of  Hooker's  corps, 
who  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets,  toward  the  sunken 
road,  in  which,  perfectly  sheltered,  about  1700  of  the  Con- 
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feils.  weiv  posted,  drawn  up  4  deep.  When  the  assailants, 
4rtXi  in  ninnlHM-.  eaine  witliin  ninsket-shot  of  the  sunken 
road,  tlu'v  were  met  witli  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  lost  1700 
men  in  I4  of  an  hour.  "Then."  says  Hi>oker,  "tinding  that 
1  had  lost  as  many  as  my  orders  reyuired  me  to  lose,  I 
suspended  the  attaek.  and  directed  that  the  men  should  hold 
for  an  advanced  line  a  ditch  which  would  afford  shelter." 
The  eniragement  was  not  renewed  on  the  next  day,  but  borh 
armies  remained  in  position  till  the  niarhl  of  the  l.ith.  when. 
under  cover  of  a  violent  storm.  Burnsiile  withdrew  his  force 
to  the  X.  .side  of  the  river.  The  T.  loss  in  this  battle  was 
l-i.:3-^l.  of  whom  11:38  were  killed,  itlO.5  wounded,  A)rs  missiiijr. 
The  Confed.  loss  was  5300,  of  whom  59.5  were  killed,  40ljl 
wounded,  rAvi  missing. 

Fred'ericton,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  X.  B.  and 
of  York  CO.,  on  the  river  St.  John,  84  m.  from  its  month. 
.\mong  the  public  buildings  are  the  govt. -house,  the  prov. 
building,  c.-h.,  city  hall,  barracks,  the  Univ.  of  X.  B.,  Christ 
ch.  cathedral,  and  the  custom-house.  The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  point  by  large  steamers  ;  above,  small  steamers  ply 
during  high  water,  proceeding  as  far  as  the  Grand  Falls.  A 
steam-feiTV  connects  it  with  St.  Mary's,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a  Bap.  sem.  and  a  collegiate 
school.    Pop.  6218. 

Fred'ertk,  the  name  of  7  kings  of  Den.,  belonging  to 
the  Oldenburg  dpiasty.  I'nder  the  reign  of  Frederik  III. 
atU8-70)  the  const,  of  the  country  was  changed  from  an 
elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
circumscribed  within  very  naiTOW  limits  by  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  to  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the 
Crown  was  invested  with  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power 
(Xov.  14,  IWJO).  Under  Frederik  VII.  (1848-6:3)  this  const. 
was  again  changed,  and  the  present  const,  established  (June 
5.  1849),  according  to  which  the  executive  power  rests  with 
the  king  and  his  responsible  ministry  ;  the  legislative  power, 
with  the  y^i/*!/,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house, 
elected  indirectly  and  directly  by  the  people  ;  and  the  ,iudi- 
cial  power,  with  courts,  in  which  the  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  for  life.  At  the  death  of  Frederik  VII. 
(Xov.  15,  186;i)  the  Oldenburg  dynasty  became  extinct. 

Fredo'iiia,  citv.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  Kan.,  near 
Fall  River.     Pop.  1880,  9-£i. 

Fredoiila,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R..  40  m.  S.  W. 
of  Buffalo  and  :J  m.  from  Lake  Erie.  It  has  a  State  normal 
school.  The  v.  has  for  more  than  45  yrs.  been  lighted  with 
natural  gas  from  the  bituminous  shale  ;  one  of  the  gas-wells 
is  over  1000  ft.  deep.  The  first  acad.  in  W.  X.  Y.  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1824.     Pop.  WTO,  i>46  ;  1880,  2692. 

Free  Churcli  ol"  Scotland.  The  movement  in  the 
Ch.  of  Scot,  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Ch.  is  closely  connected  with  controversies  which  have 
la.sted  for  more  than  :M)  yrs.  In  1647  an  act  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Scot.  Kirk  was  passed,  adopting  the  Westminster 
Confession  with  2  modifications— the  one  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  Presbytery,  and  the  other  affirming  the  right  of 
tile  Ch.  to  meet  in  s\niods  and  assemblies  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  the  magistrate.  On  Mar.  9,  1649,  the  Scot.  Pari, 
passed  an  act  abolishing  patronage  in  the  Kirk.  The  Gen. 
Assembly  in  June  of  the  same  yr.  passed  an  act  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  the  kirk  session,  or  board  of  elders  elect- 
ed by  the  congregation,  shotild  elect  the  minister,  and  in- 
timate their  election  to  the  congregation  for  their  approba- 
tion ;  if  the  ma.iority  dissented,  another  election  was  to 
take  place.  Xo  minister  was  to  be  settled  but  "upon  the 
suit  and  calling  of  the  congregation." 

In  1705  the  act  for  securing  the  R'ot.  religion  and  Presb. 
ch.  govt,  w-as  passed  by  the  Scot.  Pari.,  aiid  received  tlie 
royal  sanction  in  1707.  This  act  not  only  confirms  the  act 
of  1690,  rdtifjing  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  settling  the 
I*resb.  ch.  go\'t.,  but  also  the  other  acts  abolishing  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  substituting  the  election  of  the  session  and 
the  call  of  the  congregation  for  the  presentation  by  lay 
patrons.  But  in  1711  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  restora- 
tion of  patronage  was  passed,  and  on  this  act  the  present 
practice  of  patronage  in  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  rests.  All  parties 
hi  the  Kirk  united  in  resisting  the  restoration  of  patronage  : 
the  Geti.  Assembly,  w'hile  yielding  to  it,  continued  for  many 
vrs.  to  protest  against  it. 

The  hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  from  1711  to  1*34  is  marked  by 
many  Instances  of  the  intrusion  of  ministers  into  parishes 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  imrty  opposed 
to  patronage,  now  known  as  the  '"  Evangelical  party,"  was 
greatly  increased.  The  settlement  of  Dr.  .\ndrew  Thomson 
as  minister  of  St.  George's  ch.,  Edinburgh,  in  1810.  and  the 
subsequent  publication  of  the  ChrMian  Inxlrndor.  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  Evangelicals.  In  his  work  of  rousing 
the  Scot,  people  to  seek  ecclesiastical  reform  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Thomas  McCiie,  the  historian,  and  in  1815  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  was  removed  to  the  Tron  ch.  of  Glasgow,  and 
threw  all  his  talents  and  energies  into  the  same  great  work. 
In  18'25  an  anti-patronage  society  was  formed,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Evangelical  party  declined  to  iniite  with  it, 
and  continued  to  seek  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  law 
without  contemplating  its  total  abolition.  In  1S:W  overtures 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  (Jen.  Assembly,  representing 
that  the  call  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  formality,  and 
praying  that  measures  be  adopted  to  restore  it  to  its  consti- 
tutional efficiency.  A  motion  declaring  it  to  l)e  ine.xpedient 
to  take  any  action  was  carried  bv  a  majority  of  42.  .Vt  the 
Assembly  in  1H:M,  45  overtures  asking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  call  to  its  proper  pkice  in  the  const,  of  the  Cli.  were  pre- 
sented. Dr.  Chalmers  ino\ed  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority 
of  the  parishit)ners  be  conclusive  against  the  settlenieiit  of  ii 
minister,  provided  the  objections  were  not  foutuled  on  mal- 
ice or  caprice.  \  motion,  in  eOect  contimiing  the  practice 
then  in  use.  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12.  The  agitation 
of  the  subject  was  continued,  and  at  the  Gen.  .\sseniblv  of 
the  following  yr.  (18:34)  a  nioti(ni  made  by  Lord  .Moncrieff  to 
the  same  purp<jrt  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  tlie  pre- 


ceding jT,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46.  The  passage  of 
this  act  marks  the  beginning  of  the  "  ten  years'  conflict  " 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power  in  Scot. 

The  first  case  that  arose  under  this  new  act  wUl  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  conflict  wiiich  was  carried  on  l)etween 
the  <  ii-i.rdinate  courts.  The  ch.  and  parish  of  Auchterarder 
having  become  vacant  in  Aug.  18:31,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  as 
patron,  issued  a  presentation  in  favor  of  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
a  licentiate  of  the  Ch.  The  call  was  laid  before  the  presby- 
tery on  Oct.  14.  The  call  was  sigrned  by  the  earl  of  Kinnoul's 
factor,  not  a  resident  in  the  parish,  and  by  2  heads  of  fami- 
lies. On  the  other  hand,  287  heads  of  families,  being  com- 
municants, subscribed  a  dissent  from  the  call ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  presbytery  rejected  Mr.  Young  as  presen- 
tee to  the  parish.  Mr.  Young  appealed  first  to  the  synod,  and 
afterward  to  the  Assembly,  but  both  of  these  courts  reaffirm- 
ed the  decision  of  the  presbyterj-  by  large  majorities.  There- 
upon the  earl  of  KiilnourandMi-.  Young  instituted  a  proc- 
ess in  the  court  of  session,  contending  that  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Young  was  in  violation  of  the  statutes.  On  Mar.  8,  1838, 
the  court  gave  its  decision,  by  a  majority  of  8  against  5,  to 
the  effect  that  the  presbytery  had  acted  illegally  and  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  for  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  (ien.  Assembly  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  whii'h.  on  May  3,  1839, 
gave  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  appeal  be  dismissed 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  session  affirmed. 

The  Gen.  Assembly  of  1839  met  prepared  to  deliberate  on 
the  course  to  be  taken.  Dr.  Cook,  as  leader  of  wiiat  was 
called  the  Moderate  party,  moved,  in  effect,  that  the  Gen. 
Assembly  should  instruct  all  presbj-teries  to  proceed  in  the 
settlement  of  parishes  according  to  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed previously  to  the  passing  of  that  act.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
as  leader  of  the  Xon-intrusion  party,  moved  a  resolution 
affirming  the  readiness  of  the  Ch.  to  give  obedience  to  the 
ci\il  courts  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  and  emoluments  of  the 
Ch.  were  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  nc > 
presentee  should  be  forced  upon  any  parish  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  49;  it  declared  in  effect  that  the  civil  courts 
might  do  wiiat  they  chose  w  ith  the  emoluments  of  the  par- 
ish of  Auchterader,  but  that  the  Ch.  courts  could  not  pro- 
ceed at  the  dictation  of  these  courts  to  the  ordination  and 
settlement  of  :Mr.  Young.  Thus  terminated  for  a  time  the 
Auchterarder  case,  but  the  collision  between  the  Kirk  and 
the  civil  courts  continued. 

The  Gen.  Assembly  of  1842  transmitted  to  the  Crowm  "  the 
Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest  anent  the  encroachments  of 
the  C(mrt  of  session."  It  closed  with  a  solemn  declaration 
that  at  all  hazards  the  Ch.  was  prepared  to  defend  and 
maintain  her  inalienable  rights.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  yr.  a  convocation  was  called  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  position  of  the  Ch.  in  relation  to  the  civil  courts. 
This  meeting  was  opened  on  Xov.  17.  and  about  450  minis- 
ters were  present.  A  memorial  to  govt,  was  subscribed  by 
nearly  all  the  ministers  present,  by  which  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  Ch.  temporalities  if 
they  couhl  no  longer  hold  them  in  consistency  with  the  free 
and  full  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions.  Mr.  Maule  in- 
troduced a  motion  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Mar.  7,  184:3, 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Ch.  of  Scot,  complained  ;  76  voted  for  this  motior^,  and 
•^1  against  it.  With  this  decision  the  negotiations  for  relief 
from  the  conflict  of  opposing  jurisdictions  by  means  of  leg- 
islation came  t(5  an  end. 

The  Assembly  met  on  May  IS.  184:3.  After  the  usual  pre- 
liminary services  the  Rev,  Dr.  Welsh,  as  moderator,  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute  a  free  Assembly  under 
the  conditions  of  establishment  as  now  fixed  by  the  ci\il 
authorities,  and  then  read  the  protest,  w  hicli  having  been  laid 
on  the  table  he  left  the  chair  and  proceeded  to  the  door  : 
he  was  speedily  joined  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmei-s,  and  they 
were  followed  by  over  4(X)  ministers  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  elders,  who  marched  in  procession  to  a  hall  wiiich 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
electecl  the  first  moderator  of  the  Free  Assembly,  and  the 
secession  was  completed  by  the  subscription  of  the  act  of 
separation  and  disruption.  470  ministers  thus  abandoned 
the  Ch.  of  Scot,  as  by  law  established,  renouncing  all  rights 
and  emoluments  in  "that  Ch.  A  yearly  revenue  of  more 
than  t'l(H).tHK)  sterling  was  voluntarily  relinquished. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  the  Free  Ch.  may  be  summed 
up  under  2  heads  :  (li  The  right  of  those  wiio  are  membei-s 
of  the  Ch..  and  in  full  communion  with  her,  to  have  the  un- 
controlled power  of  choosing  their  own  pastors.  (2»  That  it 
was  the  right  of  the  Ch.  through  its  courts  and  under  Christ, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  to  regulate  all 
purely  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

When  the  Free  Ch.  was  thus  constituted  a  great  work  was 
before  it.  Chs.  had  to  be  created,  provision  made  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  a  coll.  to  be  organized  and  sus- 
tained, and  mis.sionary  operations  to  be  carried  on.  So 
much  energy  and  zeal  were  put  forth  that  within  3h;  yi-s. 
after  the  disruption  over  S2.tXX).iXX)  had  been  expended  on 
chs.  and  man.ses,  and  S:3.T0,tXX)  had  been  obtained  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  i'ree  Ch.  annually  raises  over  S4iX>.iXX.t 
for  the  sustentation  fund,  and  through  its  agency  the  niin- 
istei-s  in  the  poorest  parishes  receive  adequate  support. 
Nearly  all  the  foreign  missionaries  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Ch.  took  part  with  the  Free  Ch.  Five  Vh.  schools 
have  been  established  through  Scot.,  and  thei-e  are  3  theo- 
logical colls,  sustained  with  efficiency.  [From  ong.  art.  in 
./.".<  ['nil-.  Ci/c.  by  T).K\iv  Ixc.lis.  LL.D.I 

Free  Citfei*,  or,  as  thev  generallv  wei-o  called  during 
the  Middle  .\ges.  Iniperiai  t'ltles,  were  those  Ger.  towns 
which  governed  themselves  by  elected  magistrates,  and 
formed  independent  communities,  subject  only  to  the  enip. 
They  were  a  natural  creation  of  the  unsettled  state  in  which 
society  found  itself  eaiiv  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  they  obtained 
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their  privileges  from  the  emp.  on  account  of  tlie  support 
they  were  capable  of  srivintr  him  in  his  quarrels  with  the  no- 
bility and  clerjry.  In  course  of  time  most  of  them  were  in- 
corporated into  neisrhboring  states.  In  1806  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  was  annexed  to  Prus..  aiid  Hamburg,  Li'ibock.  and 
Bremen  are  now  the  only  F.  C.  left. 

Free  Congrega'tlons  [Ger.  Freie  Genmnden'],  an  as- 
sociation of  (ier.  Kationalists  who  were  orifrinally  called 
"  Prot.  Friends."  At  first  many  of  them  professed  to  be 
Chrs.,  but  now  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  miraculous 
i-evelation,  and  generally  that  of  a  personal  Deity.  They 
have  been  subjected  in  Ger.  to  very  oppressive  laws. 

Freed'man  [Lat.  liberttis,  liberfinus],  in  anc.  Rome,  a  free 
man  who  had  been  a  slave.  Slaves  liberated  by  certain 
forms,  or  owned  with  certain  conditions  befoi-e  liberation, 
or  over  30  yr.s.  old  when  made  free,  became  not  only  freed- 
men,  but  kom.  citizens  :  others  belonged  to  the  class  Lati- 
ni :  still  others  had  710  recognized  political  existence. 

Freednien's  Htireau  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Cong,  approved  Mar.  3,  1865.  To  it  were  committed  the 
supervision  and  management  of  abandoned  lands,  and  tlie 
control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen 
from  any  district  of  country  within  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  operations  of  the  army,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  bureau  and  approved  by  the 
Pres.  The  bureau  was  to  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres.,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Subse- 
quently the  work  was  enlarged  to  embrace  '•  the  supervision 
and  care  of  all  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen,  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  them  as  speedily  as  prac- 
ticable to  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  t'.  S.,  and 
to  aid  them  in  making  the  freedom  conferred  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  emancipation  under  the 
laws  of  States,  and  by  constitutional  amendment  avaOable 
and  beneficial  to  the  "public." 

Commimoner.— Gen.  Howard  was  appointed  com.  May  12, 
186.5,  and  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  his 
bureau,  with  a  large  corps  of  assistant  eoms.,  either  ap- 
pointed or  detailed  from  the  army.  Each  assistant  com.'s 
dist.  was  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-dists.,  and  a  sub- 
assistant  assigned  to  each.  In  addition  to  these  officials 
there  was  in  each  State,  beside  the  ordinary  staff  of  an  offi- 
cer commanding  a  dist..  a  supt.  of  education. 

AdjKtanrs  Division,  £"/<?.— The  organization  grew  up  rap- 
idly from  the  different  kinds  of  work  presented  in  the  op- 
erations immediately  rendered  necessary.  To  meet  the 
destitution  in  food  and  clothing  that  the  army  had  been 
temporarily  supplying  to  some  140.000  dependants,  the  quar- 
termaster's division  was  established,  which  took  charge 
of  all  clothing  received  and  sent,  of  all  school-buildings  to 
be  rented,  constructed,  or  finally  disposed  of.  and  generally 
of  the  issuance  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  When  a  severe 
famine  took  place,  ranging  along  the  S.  coast  in  Mar.  1867, 
a  separate  dinsioii  was  made.  It  met  the  temporary  neces- 
.sity,  and  was  then  closed.  Sickness  was  so  exten.sive.  and 
the  number  of  orphan  children  and  aged  infirm  people  so 
great,  that  a  med.  branch  was  early  organized,  and  these 
several  classes  put  under  its  supervision. 

Land  and  Olaim  BiiAsion.— The  abandoned  property  that 
came  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  was  upward  of 
8(X).iX)0  acres  of  lands,  beside  3:373  town-lots.  A  portion 
served  the  purpose  of  revenue  for  a  time.  A  careful  record 
was  taken,  plans  were  entered  upon  for  the  settlement  of 
freedmen,  and  afterward  modified  or  abandoned.  Finally, 
all  or  nearly  all  was  restored  to  the  former  owners.  The 
bureau  aided  in  attempting  the  settlement  of  freedmen  on 
the  public  lands  under  the  Homestead  law,  but  was  never 
very  successful  in  isolating  independent  families  of  refugees 
or  freedmen. 

Tran.sjMjrtadon.—'Dnnng  1866,  387  refugees  and  &353  freed- 
men (men,  women,  and  children)  were  transported  to  places 
where  there  was  employment  for  them  and  assured  support. 
In  1867  this  relief  was  much  increased,  the  number  of  refu- 
gees sent  being  778,  and  freed  people  16,931. 

Claim  UiviMon .—This  was  organized  to  take  up  the  work 
undertaken  and  left  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  of  aiding 
soldiers  in  the  collection  of  bounties,  prize-money,  and  other 
dues,  without  charge  to  them.  This  division  applied  in  the 
bureau  to  the  colored  (soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines!  alone. 
The  number  of  such  claims  in  process  of  settlement  in  Dec. 
1867  was  over  4000,  in  isijs  ui)ward  of  17,000. 

School  JJiTlwjn .—The  school  division  was  organized  very 
soon  after  the  bureau  went  into  operation.  The  results— 
viz.  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  dependants,  and  the  intelli- 
gent ajiprehension  of  the  new  rights  and  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  the  freed  people  — were  everywhere  propor- 
tioned to  the  light  and  knowledge  that  came  through  the 
schools  established. 

Benevolent  Societies.— The  bureau  co-operated  with  the 
benevolent  societies  and  ch.  commissions  throughout  the 
countiT,  and  extended  its  school-work  till  it  ceased  by  law 
—leaving,  beside  the  nuclei  for  common  schools,  6  univs. 
quite  firmly  established,  and  upward  of  20  insts.  that  rank 
as  colls,  and  normal  schools.  Thus,  the  bureau  afforded  a 
nucleus  for  the  present  extensive  system  of  education  in  all 
the  S.  .states. 

Bounty  Division  .—The  "  bountv  division"  was  added  by 
act  of  Cong.  :M;ir.  29.  1867.  The  soldiers  liad  been  everywhere 
defrauded  l)y  agents.  A  part  of  the  svstem  was  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  minute  record  of  eadi  case,  so  that  its  hist,  could 
be  easily  traced.  The  amount  of  this  Ijounty  fund  expend- 
ed finally  rt-aelicd  u])ward  of  Ss.oiki.ikmi. 

Finiindiil  J>irisiijn. —Thv  receipts  and  expenditures  in  this 
division  during  its  entire  existence  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  Slo.OiXi.iXH)  for  l)ureau  juirposes  proper,  and  upward  of 
S8,0(X»,0i)o  forpayment  of  Ijountyaiid  prize-moiiev  tt)  colored 
soldiers  and  sailors,  making  tlie  grand  total  upward  of 
$21,000,000.  Upon  the  question  of  carefulness  and  honesty 
on  the  part  of  officers  of  this  bureau  many  accusations  were 


made.  A  special  court  of  inquiry  was  finallv  ordered  by 
Cong.,  which  reported,  exonerating  the  officers  "of  the  bureau 
from  all  charges. 

Mscellaneous  Wo7'k.—The  freednien's  banks  for  a  consider- 
able time  enjoyed  the  bureau  countenance  and  aid.  For  a 
while  the  subject  of  the  marriage  relation  gave  rise  to  much 
perplexity.  Agents  saw  to  it  that  the  marriage  ceremonv 
was  performed  and  a  careful  record  kept.  In  fact,  scarcely 
any  subject  that  has  to  be  legislated  upon  in  civil  society 
failed  at  one  time  or  other  to  demand  the  action  of  the 
bureau.  In  time  the  pauper  class  was  gradually  transfeiTed : 
the  a.sylums  and  hospitals  one  after  another  assumed  by 
societies  or  towns  ;  questions  of  land-titles  closed  :  in  brief, 
all  operations  were  purposely  reduced  and  transmuted  into 
the  common  system  of  govt,  in  this  country.  The  last  things 
of  importance  given  up  were  the  schools,  one  asylum  at 
Wash.,  and  the  payment  of  bounty.  The  bureau  has  been 
called  a  political  machine.  This  is  somewhat  true  :  it  fitted, 
or  helped  vastly  to  do  so,  the  half  citizen  looking  to  full 
rights  and  responsibilities.  The  bureau  was  abnormal— a 
machine  to  relieve  the  shock  when  passing  over  the  rough 
transition  roadway.  Its  work,  in  its  mistakes  and  in  its 
successes,  is  now  a  subject  of  hist.  [From  ori'j.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cijc.  by  Gen.  O.  O.  HowAnn.  LL.D.] 

Free'hold,  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  for  life  in  real 
property.  An  estate  of  F.  may  be  either  corporeal,  as  in 
land,  or  incorporeal,  as  in  rents  or  franchises.  F.  of  inheri- 
tance are  fees  simple  and  fees  tail.  F.  not  of  inheritance 
are  life  estates,  which  are  either  convenlional  or  leqa.l.  Con- 
ventional F.  may  be  either  (li  for  one's  own  life,  (2)  for  the 
life  of  another,  or  (3)  for  some  indefinite  period,  which  mav 
Ijossibly  last  during  the  period  of  one's  life.  Legal  life 
estates  are  (1)  courtesy,  (2)  dower,  and  (3)  jointure. 

Freehold,  K.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Monmouth  co..  N.  J.,  24 
m.  E.  of  Trenton  and  16  m.  W.  of  Long  Branch.  In  1778  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Brit,  anny  dui-ing  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  fought  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  1880,  2432. 

Free'nian  (Edward  Augustus),  D.C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  Aug. 
2,  1823,  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Ox.,  1841,  a  fellow  in 
1845,  prof,  in  1884  ;  examiner  in  law  and  modern  hist,  at  Ox. 
1857-58,  186.3-64;  author  of  The  Sorman  Conquest  of  Enff.  and 
other  works. 

Freeman  (.Tames).  D.  D.,  a  Unit,  clergyman,  the  first  in 
the  U.  S.  to  call  himself  so.  By  his  means  the  "King's 
chapel "  in  Boston,  the  oldest  Epis.  ch.  in  X.  Eng.,  became 
the  first  Unit.  ch.  in  N.  Eng.,  and  consequently  in  Amer.  He 
was  b.  in  Charlestown,  ^lass.,  Apr.  22.  1759.  grad.  from  Har- 
vard Coll.  in  1777 ;  was  chosen  reader  of  King's  chapel  in 
1782:  became  Unit.,  and  carried  his  people  with  him;  in- 
duced them  to  alter  the  Prayer-Book  in  accordance  with  the 
new  theol.,  and  in  1787  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ch.  by  the 
wardens  and  people.  The  connection  remained  unbroken 
till  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1835.  Dr.  F.  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  pure  writer,  a  social,  philanthropic  man.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ^Mass.  Historical  Society. 

Free'masoiiry  is  undoubtedly  an  anc.  and  respect- 
able inst.,  embracing  among  its  members  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  of  life,  of  every  naticm  and  clime,  and  of 
every  religion  which  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being  and 
has  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  it  stands  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  insts.  established  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind— as  far  above  other  secret  associations  in  useful- 
ness as  it  is  beyond  them  in  age.  But  its  origin  may  be  said 
to  have  been  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  Neither  tradition  nor 
hist,  can  point  with  certainty  to  the  precise  time,  place,  or 
manner  of  its  commencement.  That  the  name,  Fi-ee  and 
Accepted  Mason,  and  the  present  ceremonials  and  govt,  of 
the  craft,  are  of  modern  origin,  not  having  existed  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  certainly 
true.  But  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  the  association  was 
in  existence  then,  and  had  been  from  remote  time.  Socie- 
ties of  masons  were  then  also  extant.  Before  letters  were 
advanced,  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  unknowm.  the 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  known  to  but  few^  individuals.  Agriculture  was  the 
grand  pursuit  of  life.  But  arch,  soon,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  arose  as  a  science,  and  human  skill  was  called  into 
play.  The  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  was  the  great  feat 
of  the  first,  archs.,  who  were  also  the  first  natural  philos. 
There  is  no  speculation  in  the  statement  that  these  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  improvement  at 
an  early  date,  and  traditions  inform  us  that  this  union  of 
scientific  men  differed  from  the  F.  of  to-day  in  little  more 
than  in  name.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries  in  Asia  while  all  the  other 
nations  were  involved  in  ignorance.  Here  alone  should  v\'e 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  Masonic  society. 

Egypt  was  now  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  her  immense 
pop.  necessitated  emigration.  The  first  colony  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  that  conducted  by  Inachus  about  19.50  b.  c.  :  Cecfojjs 
arrived  in  Attica  in  1657  b.  c.  ;  Cadmus  came  from  Phoenicia 
to  Boeotia  in  1.594  b.  c.  and  Danaus  to  Argolis  in  1586  b.  c. 
The  savage  inhabs.  of  Gr.  regarded  with  awe  the  magic  feats 
of  the  immigrants,  and  as  they  gradually  obtained  an  in- 
sight into  the  arts  and  sciences  came  to  regard  them  as  gods. 
In  the  reign  of  Erichthonius,  1.5iX)  yrs.  before  our  era,  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  establi.shed  in  Gr.  in  honor  of 
Ceres,  who,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  had  visited  Triptole- 
mus  at  Eleusis,  and  taught  him  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  innnortality  of  the  soul.  Soon  after,  the 
Panathenaja  were  established  in  honor  of  Minerva,  and  the 
Dionysia  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  We  have  information  con- 
cerning the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  shows  that  they 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  modern  Masonry.  The  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  were  introduced  into  Athens  about  13.56  b.  c. 
and  with  slight  variations  were  observed  in  Phrygia,  Cy- 
prus, Crete,  and  Sic. 

The  Dionysia.  or  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  were  closely  con- 
nected witll  those  of  Ceres,  and  perhaps  more  so  with  those 
of  the  Masons.    The  connection  between  the  Eleusiniaus 
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and  Dionysians  appears  from  the  accepted  belief  that  Ceres 
was  the  muther  i>f  Bacchus:  and  Plutarch  assures  us  that 
the  Egyptian  Isis  was  the  same  as  Ceres,  that  Osiris  was  the 
same  as  Bacchus,  and  that  the  Dionysia  of  Gr.  was  but  an- 
other name  for  the  Pamylia  of  EtrMJt.  As  Bacchus  was  the 
reputed  inventor  of  theatres  and  di-amatic  representations, 
that  particular  class  of  persons  who  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  of  erectini;  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  build- 
inffs  in  Asia  Minor  were  styled  the  Diouyxian  artljietrs.  They 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  founder,  and  con- 
sequently into  those  of  Eleusis.  About  1000  b.  c.  the  people 
of  Attica  rt- sident  in  Asia  invented  the  Doric  and  Ionian  or- 
ders of  arch.,  and  returned  them  to  the  mother-country, 
making  the  name  of  the  Dionysian  artificers  the  synonym 
of  talent  and  scientific  skill.  We  find  them  established  in  a 
kind  of  coll.  at  Teos.  and  making  themselves  known  to  each 
other  in  travelling  by  words  and  signs.  They  were  also  di- 
vided into  bodies  or  lodges,  governed  by  a  master  and  an 
assistant,  and  holding  a  solemn  entertainment  once  a  yr.,  at 
which  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  contributed  to  the 
wants  of  widows  and  distressed.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  Freemasons  flourished  at  the  building  of  King  Solo- 
mon's temple  may  not  be  so  absurd  as  is  often  supposed. 
The  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchtis  existed  400  yrs.  before 
King  Solomon,  and  thei-e  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Dionysian  archs.  existed  prior  to  the  founding  of 
the  first  temple.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  organization  of  builders  in  Judaea  by  King 
Solomon  would  have  been  heard  of  in  future  times.  But 
we  find  the  body  of  Essenes,  whose  origin,  doctrines,  and 
principles  have  caused  so  much  discussion  among  theologi- 
cal wiiters.  In  them  we  find  strong  distinctive  points  show- 
ing a  similarity  with  modem  Masonry.  Some  pMlos.  have 
supposed  that  Pythagoras  derived  his  mysteries,  instituted 
at  Crotona.  chiefly  from  the  Essenes.  who  were  highly  re- 
spected, during  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  S>Tia. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  anc.  and  modem  myste- 
ries lies  in  the  points  which  concern  i-eligion.  Although  F. 
claims  to  be  of  aU  religions,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  since 
its  modem  establishment  as  a  society  in  Eng.  it  has  received 
a  stamp  of  Christianity  which  marks  that  origin.  During 
the  Dark  Ages  the  political  and  intellectual  condition  of 
society  was  opposed  to  the  progress  of  F. :  but  there  was 
an  insatiable  taste  for  flnery  and  display  in  ch.  arch.,  and  to 
encourage  the  buUding  profession  the  pope  and  other  po- 
tentates of  Europe  confeired  upon  their  "  guilds  "'  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  even  allowed  them  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonials.  These  guilds 
w-ere  composed  of  men  of  many  nations  :  they  were  called 
Fret  Masons,  and  travelled  from  land  to  land,  erecting 
those  gorgeous  cathedrals  and  abbeys  which  gratified  the 
pride  of  the  priests.  Wherever  the  Romish  religion  was 
found,  the  Freemasons  flourished.  They  penetrated  even 
into  Scot.,  and  in  this  little  land  the  principles  of  the  society 
long  remained,  ages  after  they  had  been  extinguished  in 
continental  kingdoms.  From  Scot,  these  principles  again 
issued  to  spread  over  not  only  the  Continent,  but  aU  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,  and  Scot,  seems  the  very  Fairy- 
land of  continental  Masonry. 

F.  was  early  introduced  into  Eng.  Freemason  lodges  were 
held  at  York  and  Kilwinning,  and  these  lodges  exercised  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  bodies  of  archs.  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  yr.  i:iy»  is  that  assigned  for  the  revision 
of  the  York  consts.  under  Edward  III.  June  24. 1502.  it  lays 
the  foimdation  of  Henry  VII. "s  chapel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Thirty  yi-s.  after  it  was  accused  of  bringing  schisms 
into  the  Ch.  eind  sedition  among  the  people,  of  aiding  the 
Keform  of  Luther,  and  of  desiring  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Jacques  de  Molay.  This  induced  them  to  draw  up  a  formal 
declaration  of  principles,  since  known  as  the  "  Charter  of 
Cologne."  In  1561  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  an  armed  detach- 
ment to  break  up  the  annual  meeting  at  York.  The  officers 
sent  in  command  made  so  favorable  a  report  of  the  inst. 
that  the  queen  became  protectress  of  the  fraternity.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  society  flourished,  and  men.  not  archs. 
nor  masons,  but  eminent  for  learning,  knowledge,  or  posi- 
tion, were  admitted  as  honorary  members  of  the  body  un- 
der the  designation  of  accepted  brethren  :  hence  the  origin 
of  the  present  style  of  the  society.  Free  and  Accepted  Magong. 
Ellas  Ashmole.  the  great  antiquary,  was  so  accepted,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  recomposing  the  rituals  of 
the  order.  His  rituals  were  accepted  in  Lond.,  and  shortly 
after  aU  through  Eng.,  and  with  sUght  changes  are  those 
now  in  use  in  Eng.  ^nd  Amer.  After  the  beheading  of 
Charles  I.  Masonry  look  a  political  bias,  and  was  employed 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  II.  termed  it  the 
ivyal  art.  owing  to  his  belief  that  it  had  mainly  contributed 
to  his  restoration.  In  1700  the  Masonic  corporations,  ex- 
cept in  Eng.,  were  dissolved.  In  1717  the  4  Eng.  lodges  met 
to  found  a  grand  lodge  and  elect  a  new  grand-master. 
George  Payne  was  elected  grand-master,  and  the  three  s>"m- 
bolic  degrees  were  alone  recognized.  This  is  the  date  very 
commonly  assigned  by  anti-Masons  as  that  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  society.  In  1731  the  order  recommenced 
its  sway  on  the  Continent.  In  17:J2  the  "grand  lodge  of 
York,"  or  that  of  the  so  called  "  Ancient  Masons,"  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  union,  and  incorporated  itself  with 
the  grand  lodge  of  Eng.  In  17:8  the  first  pro^•incial  grand 
lodge  was  established  at  Boston.  U.  S.  During  all  this  pe- 
riod the  Scot.  Masons  had  been  carr>ing  on  their  labors 
with  the  i)eculiar  svstem  of  an  hereditarv  grand-master, 
created  by  James  I.  (Scot.i  for  the  Rosslyii  family  in  14;*!. 
The  prosperous  state  of  the  Eng.  lodges  excited  their  Scot, 
brethren,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  l73(i  the  baron  Sinclair 
resigned  his  hereditary  position.  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  grand  lodge,  of  which  the  baron  was  the  first 
elected  grand-master.  In  173.S  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prus.. 
was  initiated.  His  association  with  the  Scot,  rite  of  Thirty- 
three  Degrees  is  now  a  part  of  Masonic  hist,  everywhere. 
The  lodge  of  Three  Globes  at  Berlin,  founded  bv  Baron 


Bielefeld  in  1740.  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand  lodge 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  elected  grand-master  and 
continued  in  office  till  1747.  In  1751  F.  had  found  its  way 
into  aU  civilized  countries.  Its  dogma  of  libeny,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  however,  alarmed  the  kings  and  clergy.  But, 
notwithstanding,  the  society  flourished.  The  grand  lodge 
Royal  York  was  founded  in  Berlin  in  1765.  In  1772  the  grand 
orient  of  Fr.  was  chartered,  and  the  order  found  its  way 
iuto  many  of  the  Araer.  colonies. 

There  are  now  in  the  U.  S.  no  fewer  than  44  grand  lodges, 
which  comprise  over  600.000  active  members.  Each  grand 
lodge  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  iii  it*  own  terr.  over  what 
are  called  the  first  .3.  Blue  or  A/tcient  degrees.  Nearly  every 
State  has  a  grand  chapter,  the  ruling  power  of  the  degrees 
up  to  the  7th.  or  the  Royal  Arch.  Next  follow  the  grand 
councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  which  exist  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  also  govern  these  degrees.  The  "American 
Rite  "  is  closed  by  the  commanderies.  which  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anc.  Knights  Templars.  Here.  then,  are  3 
more  degrees,  making  13  in  all.  Each  grand  lodge  is  indepen- 
dent, but  most  of  the  State  grand  chapters  acknowledge 
one  head,  styled  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  U.  S.  So 
also  the  grand  commanderies  of  States  owe  common  alle- 
giance to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  U.  S.,  which  holds 
triennial  sessions,  is  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished 
branch  of  the  society,  composed  as  it  is  mainly  of  the  pres- 
ent or  past  grand  commanders  of  States,  and"  representing 
over  70.000  men  of  high  standing.  There  are  al-so  in  the  U,  S. 
2  bodies  of  the  "'  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite."  (See 
Pike's  MoraU  and  Doqma  of  Freemasonry . )  \From  ong.  art. 
in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.  by  Prof."George  S.  Blackie,  M.  D.] 

Free  ^Tletli'oclists,  a  small  sect,  found  chiefly  in  W. 
X.  Y..  111.,  and  Mich. 

Free'port,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Stephenson  ec, 
111.,  121  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  good  water-power  and  the 
El.  Benevolent  Society.     Pop.  1870,  7889  ;  1880,  8516. 

Freeport,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Free-Soil  Party,  a  former  political  party  of  the  IT.  S., 
composed  of  the  Liberty  party  of  1R46,  the  Barnburner  Dems, 
of  N.  Y.,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  N.  Whigs  who  fa- 
vored a  proposal  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terrs.  acquired 
from  Mex.  In  1818  and  1852  they  nominated  presidential 
candidates,  who  did  not  receive  any  electoral  votes.  In 
1856  the  party  was  merged  into  the  new  Rep.  organization. 
(See  Parties,  Political  of  the  V.  S.) 

Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the.  See  Brethre>"  op 
THE  Free  Spirit. 

Free  Thinker,  a  name  given  to  the  deistical  writers 
of  Eng.  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  was  bestowed  on 
John"  Toland,  who  in  1697  was  called,  in  a  letter  to  Locke, 
"a  candid  free  thinker."  In  1709  Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke 
of  "'our  modem  free  writers."  The  title  of  Anthony  Col- 
lins's  work,  written  in  1713,  A  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking, 
occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Free  Think- 
ers, proves  that  the  name  was  then  in  use  with  a  somewhat 
definite  application.  However  originating,  by  whomsoever 
bestowed,  it  was  accepted  by  the  rationalists  as  descriptive 
of  their  position  as  men  who  thought  freely— i.  e.  outside  of 
the  usual  Unes  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological  subjects. 
The  reproach  that  became  associated  with  the  term  in  the 
common  mind  was  due  to  the  prejudice  against  the  un- 
bridled exercise  of  reason  on  the  Chr.  Scriptures  and  Creed, 
whatever  the  special  opinions  professed  might  be.  They 
were  simply  individual  scholars,  writers,  talkers,  who  free- 
ly uttered  their  doubts  in  regard  to  the  system  of  "  revealed 
religion."  Their  temper  differed  as  widely  as  their  genius 
or  culture.  Some  were  trained  scholars,  polished  writers, 
^its,  men  of  fashion,  citizens  of  the  world,  men  of  letters, 
political  and  social  philos. ;  others  were  poor,  uneducated, 
unrefined.  Some  were  masters  of  j>ersiflage ;  others  em- 
ployed none  but  the  homeliest  speech.  Their  deism  was  of 
every  shade.  For  the  most  part,  they  held  very  positive  re- 
ligious ideas  :  they  stood  by  the  broad  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness, maintained  the  existence  and  unity  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  affirmed  the  perfect  order  of  the  tmiverse,  and 
prophesied  the  future  welfare  of  all  mankind.  There  was 
not  an  avowed  atheist  among  them,  not  a  professed  ma- 
terialist, unless  it  were  Coward.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  elevate  religion  to  a  spiritual  sphere,  and  to 
emancipate  it  from  dogmatism  and  formalism.  U  any,  like 
Bolingbroke,  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  were 
actuated  in  part  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  faith  in  an 
active  law  of  retribution,  which  needed  no  after  life  for  its 
vindication.  Coward,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  a  material- 
ist, affirmed  immortality  as  a  divine  gift  to  man,  while  de- 
nying that  it  was  a  natural  inheritance. 

The  term  "  free  thinker  "  is  misapplied  to  the  Frenchman 
of  the  I8th  century,  the  contemp<^>raries  of  Voltaire,  the 
ejiprit  forts  who  were  the  precursors  of  the  Fr.  Revolution. 
These  men,  forced  into  antagonism  to  a  despotic  system  in 
Ch.  and  State,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it.  Hence 
their  vehemence  of  thought  and  speech  :  hence  their  acridity 
of  temper :  hence  the  audacity  of  their  speculations,  the 
severity  of  their  denials,  and  the  philosophical  rigidity  of 
their  speculation.  They  were  less  free  thinkers  than  ag- 
gressive thinkers.  To  them  the  name  doctrinaire  applies. 
They  had  little  sjnnpathy  with  the  common  mind,  and  little 
faith  in  the  intuitions  of  the  common  heart.  For  Eng.  com- 
mon-sense they  substituted  Parisian  wit.  and  for  Eng.  seri- 
ousness Gallic  "levity.  The  Eng.  F.  T.  pushed  his  inquiries 
into  the  wide  field  of  religious  speculation :  the  Fr.  esprit 
fort  took  up  an  ultimate  position  outside  of  all  religious 
confessions,  and  defended  it.  Both  the  Englishman  and  the 
Frenchman  were  bv  their  principles  compelled  to  l>e  cham- 
pions of  human  rights.  Still  the  spirit  of  the  Englishman 
was  more  democratic.  The  term  "free  thinker"  is  even 
less  applicable  to  men  like  Strauss.  Paulus.  Baur.  and  the 
Ger.  rationalists  than  to  DiderL«t,  DHolbadi.  DAlembert, 
and  Voltaire.  For  these  men,  though  professing  in  some  re- 
spects the  same  opinions  with  the  Englishmen,  arrived  at 
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them  by  different  methods,  and  held  them  in  a  different 
spirit.  The  Euglisiiman  is  the  only  genuine  F.  T.  The 
Frenchman  is  a  plilloMpher—ihe  Ger.  is  a  ration alht.  Both 
are  in  advance  of  the  F.  T.  in  clearness  of  tliought  and 
statement,  nicety  of  discernment,  and  adequacy  of  learn- 
ing. The  F.  T.  belongs  to  the  last  generation.  The  scien- 
tific thinker,  the  true  thinker,  is  taking  his  place.  (For  the 
hist,  of  free  thinking,  see  Lechner,  GescMchte  d.  Demni/s, 
and  Adam  Storey  Farrar,  Critical  Hist,  of  Free  Thought.) 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Free-Town,  in  W.  Afr.,  in  lat.  8°  20'  N.,  Ion.  13°  9'  V\'., 
cap.  of  the  Eng.  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  stands  in  a  low, 
unhealthy,  but  fertile  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bunck, 
and  surniunded  by  lofty  mts.     Pop.  18,035. 

Free  Trade,  in  a  literal  sense,  means  trade  or  commer- 
cial intercourse  free  from  artificial  interference  or  re- 
striction. As  generally  used,  however,  the  term  may  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy which  holds  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state  or  nation 
can  best  be  promoted  by  freeing  the  exchange  of  all  com- 
modities and  services  between  its  own  people,  and  between 
its  own  people  and  the  people  of  other  nations  and 
countries,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  from  all  inter- 
ferences and  obstructions.  F.  T.,  as  an  economic  principle 
or  politico-commeiciiil  system,  is  the  direct  ()pi)()site  to  the 
system  otj^rotectioii.  wliich  maintains  that  a  state  or  nation 
can  most  surely  attain  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity 
by  "protecting"'  or  shielding  its  domestic  industries  from 
the  competitive  sale  or  exchange  of  the  products  of  all 
similar  foreign  industries.  An  explanation  of  either  of 
these  terms  involves  a  presentation  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  respective  economic  systems  for 
which  they  are  the  expressions. 

It  is  also  essential  to  clearly  appreciate  the  relation  which 
"free  trade"  and  "protection,"  regarded  as  economic  sys- 
tems, sustain  to  the  subject  of  taxation  and  revenue.  The 
nature  of  this  relation  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  com- 
mand of  revenue  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  organ- 
ized govt.,  tlie  power  "to  tax"  is  inlierent  m  every  sov- 
ereignty, and  rests  upon  necessity.  The  truth  of  this 
principle  the  advocates  of  F.  T.  and  protection  alike  fully 
recognize.  The  former,  however,  maintain  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  for  revenue  purposes  exclusively,  and 
that  the  question  as  to  what  forms  taxation  liad  best  as- 
sume becomes  a  mere  question  of  experience  and  expedi- 
ency. F.  T.  as  an  economic  principle  is  not,  tlierefore,  an- 
tagonistic to  the  imposition  of  equitable  duties  on  imports, 
provided  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  is  simply  revenue, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  state  render  such  form  of 
taxation  expedient.  Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cates and  defends  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  imports  for 
purposes  other  than  revenue.  Protection,  therefore,  to  the 
exact  extent  to  which  it  attains  its  object,  is  obviously  an- 
tagonistic to  revenue,  inasmuch  as  revenue  is  only  received 
on  those  commodities  which  come  in,  while  protection  is 
only  secured  when  the  importation  of  commodities  is  re- 
stricted or  made  difflcult.  The  adjustment  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  what  is  termed  "  inci- 
dental protection  "  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  by  ar- 
ranging a  scale  of  duties  so  moderate  as  to  only  restrict  and 
not  prevent  importations,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficiency of  revenue  for  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  domestic  manufactures  by  increasing  the  price 
of  competitive  foreign  products.  The  essential  points  of 
the  argument  hi  favor  of  F.  T.  as  contradistinguished  from 
protection  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  highest  right  of  property  is  the  right  to  exchange 
it  for  other  property.  In  the  absence  of  all  freedom  of  ex- 
change between  man  and  man  civilization  would  obviously 
be  impossible ;  and  to  the  degree  in  which  we  impede  or 
obstruct  the  freedom  of  exchange,  to  that  same  degree  we 
oppose  the  development  of  civilization. 

2.  Any  system  of  law  which  denies  to  an  individual  the 
right  to  freely  exchange  the  products  of  his  labor,  by  declar- 
ing, as  is  generally  tiie  custom,  that  A,  a  citizen,  may  trade 
on  equal  terms  with  B,  another  citizen,  but  shall  not  under 
equally  favorable  circumstances  trade  with  C,  who  lives  in 
another  country,  reaffirms  in  effect  tlie  principle  of  slavery, 
for  both  slavery  and  the  artiticial  restriction  or  prohibition 
of  exchanges  deny  to  the  intlividual  the  right  to  use  the 
products  of  his  labor  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  or 
what  may  seem  to  him  the  best  advantage. 

3.  The  gen.  result  for  which  all  men  labor  is  to  increase 
the  abundance  or  diminish  the  scarcity  of  those  things 
which  are  essential  to  their  subsistence,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness. Different  individuals  liave  different  natural  capacities 
for  making  the  various  forces  of  nature  and  varieties  of 
matter  available  for  production.  The  different  countries  of 
the  earth  likewise  exhibit  great  diversity  as  respects  soil, 
climate,  natural  products,  and  oiiportunitv.  It  would  seem 
clear,  therefore,  in  order  that  tlierc  niav  be  the  greatest 
material  abundance,  that  each  iiulividua'l  shall  follow  that 
line  of  production  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  ca- 
pacity or  circumstances.  Free  exchange  between  man  and 
man— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  F.  T.— is  therefore  action 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  nature.  Protection,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  attempt  to  make  things  better  than 
nature  made  them. 

4.  Any  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  products  conse- 
quent on  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  import  of  corre- 
sponding products  of  foreign  origin  is  paid  bv  the  domestic 
consumer.  Hence,  a  result  ;dike  deduciblc  from  theorvand 
proved  byall  experience— that  not  only  dues  prolectioii  to  a 
special  industry  not  result  in  any  l)enetit  to  thegcu.  industry 
of  a  country,  but  also  that  its  beneticial  influence  on  the  spe- 
cial industry  itself  is  not  permanent,  but  temporary.  The 
price  of  no  article  can  be  permanently  advanced  by  artificial 
agencies  or  otherwise,  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
person  directly  or  indirectly  i-oncinicd  in  its  idn sumption  to 
protect  and  compensate  themselves  by  advancing  the  price 


of  the  labor  or  products  they  give  in  exchange.  If  sufficient 
time  is  afforded,  and  local  exchanges  are  not  unduly  restrict- 
ed, this  effort  of  compensation  is  always  successful.  Hence, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  no  protective  duty  can 
be  permanently  effective  ;  hence,  also,  it  is  that  protected 
manufacturers  in  every  country  always  proclaim,  and  no 
doubt  honestly  feel,  that  the  abandonment  of  protection,  or 
even  its  abatement,  would  be  ruinous. 

.5.  Upon  no  one  argument  have  the  advocates  of  protection 
relied  more  in  support  of  their  system  than  that  contained 
in  the  assumption  that  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  trade 
the  opportunity  to  labor  created  by  protection,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  expenditure  of  the  earnings  of  such  labor,  would 
be  diverted  to  other  countries  to  their  benefit,  and  to  the 
corresponding  detriment  of  that  country  which,  needing  pro- 
trctiun  l>y  reason  of  a  necessity  for  paying  higher  wages  or 
otlier  industrial  inequalities,  abandons  it.  Specious  as  is  this 
argument,  there  could  n(jt  be  a  greater  error  of  fact  or  a 
worse  sophism  of  reason.  No  commodities  will  be  given  by 
the  producers  resident  in  foreign  countries  for  nothing. 
Product  for  prod  net  is  tlie  invarialile  huv  of  exchange,  and  we 
cannot  buy  a  single  article  in  any  market  except  with  or  by 
a  product  of  our  own.  or  for  money  which  has  been  obtain- 
ed by  the  exchange  of  some  product  for  it.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  or  will  be  imported  unless  tliat  in  wliicli  it  is  paid 
for  can  be  produced  at  home  witli  greater  final  advantage. 

6.  The  averment  that  prohibition  or  restriction  of  foreign 
imports  encourages  diversity  of  domestic  industry  is  an- 
swered by  saying  tliat  when  any  trade  can  be  introduced  or 
undertaken  for  fiscal  or  public  advantage,  private  enterprise 
is  competent  to  its  accomplishment. 

7.  Protection,  it  is  alleged,  has  a  tendency  to  make  what 
are  termed  manufactured  products  clicaper.  A  very  fit  and 
cogent  answer  whicli  lias  Ijceii  niadi  to  this  assertion  of  the 
opponents  of  F.  T.  is.  that  if  pr<)te<tion  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed l)e('MUse  it  leads  ultimately  to  cheapness,  it  were  best  to 
begin  with  <heapness.  Another  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  to 
show  that  any  reduction  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  cost  of 
production  under  a  system  of  protection,  through  tiie  agen- 
cies of  new  inventions,  di^-coveries,  and  economies,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  equally  soon  under  a  system  of 
F.  T. ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  instances  can  be  refer- 
red to  which  jirove  that  protection,  by  removing  the  dread 
of  foreign  competition,  lias  not  only  retarded  invention,  but 
also  the  :ipi)licatioii  and  use  of  improvements  and  inventions 
elscwliere  devised  and  introduced. 

8.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  just 
law  is  thatit  bears  equally  upon  all  sul>je(teil  to  its  influence, 
and  that  an  unjust  law  must  necessarily  be  als<j  injurious. 
A  system  of  law  imposing  protective  duties  must,  in  order  ti  < 
be  effective,  be  partial  and  discriminating,  and  therefore  un- 
equal and  unjust ;  for  if  a  law  coukl  be  devised  which  would 
afford  equal  protection  to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  a  na- 
tion, it  would  benefit  in  fact  no  interest  by  leaving  every- 
thing relatively  as  before:  or,  in  other  words,  the  attemid 
to  protect  everything  would  result  in  protecting  nothing. 

9.  "A  tariff  on  imports,"  it  is  sometimes  alleged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  protection,  "  obliges  a  foreigner  to  pay  a  part  of 
our  taxes."  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  if  there  were  any 
plan  or  device  by  which  one  nation  could  thus  throw  off  its 
burden  of  taxation  in  any  degree  upon  another  nation,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  universally  found  out  and  rec<  ig- 
nized,  and  would  have  been  adopted  by  all  nations  to  at  least 
the  extent  of  making  the  burden  of  taxation  thus  transfer- 
red in  all  cases  reciprocal.  If  the  principle  invf)lved  in  the 
proposition  in  question,  therefore,  could  possibly  be  true,  no 
possible  advantage  could  accrue  from  its  appUcation.  But 
the  point  itself  involves  an  absurdity.  Taxes  on  imports  are 
paid  by  the  persons  who  consume  them  ;  and  these  are  not 
foreigners,  but  residents  of  the  counti-y  into  which  the  com- 
modities are  imported.  A  duty  on  imports  may  injure  for- 
eigners by  depriving  them  of  an  opportunity  of  exclianging 
their  products  for  tlie  products  of  the  country  imposing  the 
duty,  but  no  import-taxes  will  for  any  length  of  time  com- 
pel foreigners  to  sell  their  products  at  a  loss,  or  to  accept 
less  than  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  their  transactions. 

10.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  F.  T.  between  nations  is, 
that  of  all  agencies  it  is  the  one  most  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  to  the  prevention  of 
wars.  The  restriction  of  commercial  intercourse  among 
nations  tends  to  make  men  strangers  to  each  other,  and  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  that  union  of  material  interests 
w^hich  creates  and  encourages  in  men  a  disposition  to  adjust 
their  differences  by  peaceful  methods  rather  than  by  phys. 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  F.  T.  in  its  fullest  development  tends  to  make  men 
friends  rather  than  strangers,  for  the  more  they  exchange 
commodities  and  services  the  more  they  become  acquainted 
with  and  assimilated  to  each  other  ;  whereby  a  feeling  of  in- 
terdependence and  mutuality  of  interest  springs  up,  whicli. 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  does  more  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  between  them  than  all  the  ships  of  war  that  ever 
were  built  or  all  the  armies  that  ever  were  organized. 

11.  The  question  here  naturally  arises,  if  the  above  prop- 
ositions in  favor  of  F.  T.  are  correct,  and  if  the  doctrine  of 
protection  is  as  false  and  injurious  as  it  is  represented  to  be. 
how  happens  it  that  F.  T.  does  not  at  once  meet  with  uni- 
versal acceptance  ?  One  of  the  best  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions was  given  by  the  Fr.  economist  Bastiat,  in  an  article 
in  which  he  showed  that  protection  is  maintained  mainly  by 
a  view  of  what  the  producer  gains  and  a  concealment  of 
wiiat  the  consumer  loses  ;  and  that  if  the  losses  of  the  mill- 
ion were  as  patent  and  palpable  as  the  profits  of  the  few,  no 
natitm  would  tolerate  the  system  for  a  single  day.  Protec- 
tion accuniuiates  upon  a  single  jioint  the  good  which  it  ef- 
fects, while  tlie  evil  which  it  uiflicts  is  infu.sed  throughout 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  first  result  strikes  the  eye 
at  once  ;  the  latter  requires  some  investigation  to  become 
clearly  perceptible.     Mankind  also  di\ide  themselves  into  2 
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classes— producers  and  consumers,  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
interest  of  producers  and  sellers  is  that  prices  shall  be  hi^h, 
or  tliat  there  shall  be  scarcity;  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  buyers,  prices  shall  be  low,  or  that  there  shall  be  abun- 
dance. "  But  all  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  for  the  gen.  in- 
terest that  there  shall  be  abundance  rather  than  scarcity. 

12.  In  the  earlier  asres  in  Europe  the  principle  th;^  after 
every  fair  mercantile  transaction  botli  parties  are  richer 
than"  before,  was  not  understood.  On  the  contrary,  the 
generally  accepted  theory  was  pithily  embodied  in  the  old 
proverb.' "What  is  one  man"s  gain  must  be  another  man"s 
loss."  Commerce,  therefore,  it  was  assumed,  could  benefit 
one  country  only  as  it  injured  some  other.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  every  state  in  Clu-istendom  exerted  itself 
to  impose  the  most  harassing  restrictions  on  commercial  in- 
tercoui'se.  not  only  as  between  different  countries,  but  also 
as  between  districts  of  the  same  country,  and  even  as  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Every  trade  was  accordingly  fenced 
round  with  secrets,  and  the  commonest  trade  was  termed, 
in  the  lang.  of  the  indentures  of  apprentices,  "an  art  or 
mystery."  If  one  nation  saw  profit  in  any  one  manufacture, 
all  her  efforts  were  at  once  directed  to  frustrate  the  attempts 
of  other  nations  to  engage  in  the  same  industry.  But  with 
the  progress  of  cixilization,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of 
information,  the  arbitrary  restrictions  on  trade  which  were 
formerly  so  common  in  Europe  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. But  the  change  to  a  more  liberal  state  of  things, 
though  constant,  has  been  slow,  and  the  policy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  place  to  the  so  called  and  more  modern  policy  of 
"  protection,"  which,  while  clearly  recognizing  the  impolicy 
of  interfering  with  domestic  exchanges,  regards  foreign 
trade  as  something  different  from  any  other  trade,  winch  it 
IS  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  and  regulate. 
But  under  the  same  influences  of  a  progressive  civilization 
this  system,  too.  in  like  manner,  is  disappearing.  (For 
further  information  ou  the  sub.iect  of  F.  T.,  see  Bastl^^t, 
Sophitm-s  of  the  Protectionhsts  ;  Libber,  Xo(ti<  on  (he  Falldcii.-i 
PcC'diur  to  Amer.  Profectk»(it<h:  and  the  treatises  on  political 
economy  by  Mill,  Macleod,  Caiknes,  A.masa  Walker,  Per- 
ry, etc.)  (See  Protection  and  Tariff.)  [From  orUj.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Ci/c.  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  LL.D.l 

Free-will,  or  Freedom  of  tlie  Will.  Freedom, 
with  reference  to  the  \\\\\.  has  been  variously  defined,  the 
definition  as  a  rule  being  the  result  of  a  theory,  not  a  prelim- 
inary to  it.  The  conflict  has  been  in  part  on  the  question 
whether  the  will  is  free.  But  more  generally  it  has  turned 
upon  the  question.  What  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  ?  each 
party  here  conceding  its  freedom,  but  not  in  the  sense 
clairhed  by  the  other.  The  point  of  division  is  this :  Does 
the  will  necessarily  and  solely  decide  under  the  influence  of 
determining  causes  or  motives  external  to  itself,  or  is  its  ulti- 
mate decision  a  self -conditioned,  self  determined  act  ?  The 
•objection  ordinarUy  made  to  the  first  \'iew  is  that  it  reduces 
the  will  to  a  necessity  which  destroys  accountability  ;  the 
objection  to  the  latter  view  is  that  it  seems  to  give  abso- 
luteness to  the  finite,  a  power  of  origination  to  the  creature, 
or  to  make  the  human  will  a  final  cause,  and  thus  to  remove 
it  out  of  the  category  of  all  other  created  things.  The 
great  argument  for  the  second  view  is  the  seeming  con- 
.sciousness  and  the  indisputable  sense  of  accountability. 
The  great  argument  for  the  first  \iewisits  conjionance  with 
the  law  of  causality.  In  theol.  the  (luestinn  of  F.-W.  is  as- 
sociated with  the  doctrines  of  the  fall,  grace,  predestination, 
and  sin.  C  P.  Krauth. 

Freewill  (or  Freei  Baptii^ts.  This  title  properly 
covers  several  organizations  of  Baps.,  as  they  agree  in 
doctrine  and  are  in  intimate  fellowship.  Their  doctrinal 
peculiarities  are  a  belief  in  a  gen.  atonement,  the  possibility 
<jf  salvation  to  all  men,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  involving 
man's  ability  to  choose  or  refuse  to  accept  Christ,  and  the 
original,  inalienable  right  of  true  believers  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  his  supper.  In  other 
respects  they  do  not  difi'er  from  the  larger  Bap.  body.  Pre- 
vious to  1750  the  Baps,  in  Amer.  had  not  attained  to  a  mem- 
bei-ship  of  over  3000  in  the  whole  country,  and  these  were 
mainly  immigrants  from  G.  Brit.  Both  Ijranches  of  Baps, 
really  had  their  birth  in  the  great  revivals  under  Edwards, 
Wesley,  and  Whitefield.  From  1745  to  the  end  of  the  century 
many  separate  congregations  were  formed  of  persons  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  cold,  formal,  powerless  life  in 
the  regular  N.  Eng.  chs.  The  new  chs.  were  known  as  ;New 
Lights  and  Separatists.  A  large  portion  of  them  ultimately 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  adopted  im- 
mersion only  as  baptism,  which  made  them  Baps,  in  fact, 
and  led  them  finally  to  take  that  name.  Some  were  high 
Cahinists,  others  believed  in  gen.  atonement ;  some  rejected 
unimmersed  believers  from  the  Lord's  table,  othei-s  invited 
them.  As  early  as  1751  there  were  several  chs.  in  R.  I.  and 
Conn,  that  held  to  a  gen.  atonement  and  free  communion. 
In  1785  they  formed  the  Groton  L'uion  Association,  which  in 
1790  contained  10  chs.  and  1521  members.  From  this  loca- 
tion colonies  went  out  to  various  sections.  Shubael  Stearns, 
with  others,  went  to  N.  C.  in  1751,  and  planted  chs.  which 
extended  over  the  wiiole  S.  and  S.  W.  Tliey  were  known 
as  Separate  Baps.  From  17f<i)to  1>S00  a  movement  was  in- 
augurated to  efl'ect  a  union  between  tliem  and  the  section 
known  as  regular  Baps.,  which  was  mainly  successful.  But 
some  of  the  Separatists  declined  to  enter  into  the  union.  A 
section  of  them  in  N.  C.  and  Tenn.  afterward  took  the 
name  of  Fi-eewill  Baps.,  another  portion  took  tliat  of  Gen. 
Baps.,  while  some  held,  and  still  hold,  to  the  old  name  of 
Separate  Baps.  Previous  to  178:5  a  <'olony  removed  to 
Kens.selaer  CO.,  N.  Y. :  a  cii.  was  formed,  great  revivals  fol- 
lowed, and  chs.  multiplied,  spreading  W.  through  the  State 
and  into  Canada.  Tiiey  took  the  name  of  Free  Communion 
Baps.,  but  have  since  dropiicd  "  ('omnuinion,"  and  use  the 
shorter  name  of  Free  Baps.  In  I77'.i  a  discussion  arose 
among  the  Baps,  in  X.  H,,  whicli  resulted  finally  in  a  divi- 
sion. Benjamin  Randall  was  called  to  an  account  for  hold- 
ing to  a  gen.  ato!iement  and  the  ability  of  sinners  to  accept 


of  Christ,  and  he  was  disfellowshipped.  He  united  with  a 
ch.  in  Strafford,  which  indorsed  his  views.  Their  opponents 
called  them  "  Freewillei-s,"  but  they  rejected  that  name, 
claiming  that  they  were  Baps.,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
1800.  when  the  name  had  become  so  fixed  upon  them  that 
they  adopted  it  without  further  opposition.  The  difference 
between  F.  B.  and  the  larger  Bap.  body  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing ;  the  doctrines  of  gen.  atonement,  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  and  free  communion  are  received  with  more 
and  more  favor  among  all  classes  of  Baps.,  and  it  is  fondly 
hoped  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  will  be  united  in 
bonds  of  fi-aternal  fellowship.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Ci/c.  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Ball.] 

Freez'ing,  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  re- 
sulting from  the  abstraction  of  heat.  The  zero  of  the  cen- 
tigrade thermometer,  equivalent  to  33°  F.,  is  the  F.-point  of 
water  in  ordinary  conditions.  Under  a  pressure  of  13.000 
atmospheres  water  wiU  not  freeze  at  Fahrenheit's  zero. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  substances  as  paraffine.  which 
contracts  in  F.,  have  the  F.-point  raised  by  pressure. 

Freezing,  Artifielal.  Artificial  freezing  has  been 
performed,  as  a  mere  laboratory  experiment,  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Leslie's  freezing  of  water  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  in  1810.  and  Faraday's  long  sub- 
sequent achievement  of  solidifying  water  by  sulphurous 
acid  evaporating  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  are  only  2  of  the 
many  well  known  varieties  of  this  class  of  experiments.  A 
freezing  temperature  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
the  mingling  of  different  chemicals.  (See  Freezing  Mixt- 
ures.) But  by  far  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  manage- 
able principle"  is  the  absorption  of  caloric  into  vapor  ex- 
panding and  escaping  from  a  volatile  liquid.  The  vapor  of 
water  is  supereminent  in  requiring  no  less  than  967°  (537°  C.) 
oi  latent  heat,  while  ammoniacal  vapor  requires 92.5°  (514°  C.), 
and  sulphuric  ether  about  104^  (91°  C).  Yet  another  facility 
afforded  by  the  more  highly  volatile  liquids  is  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  volatilization  or  ebulUtion  takes  place 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus,  sulphuric 
ether  boils  at  95°  (35°  C).  Faraday  pub.  in  1825  his  observa- 
tion that  certain  of  the  hydrocarbons  boil  at  or  near  the  F.- 
point  of  water.  Pure  ammonia  boils  at  — 36°  ( — 38.5°  C), 
while  carbonic  acid  becomes  unmanageable  by  the  great 
tenisoD  of  its  vapor  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  re-ex- 
pansion of  compressed  air,  as  well  as  of  other  gases,  is  also 
powerfully  refrigerative.  The  heat  developed  by  compres- 
sion is  first  to  be  absorbed  by  cold  water.  Then  the  re-ex- 
pansion against  pressure  extinguishes  caloric  in  the  gas  suf- 
ficient, if  taken  from  its  weight  of  water,  to  depress  the 
latter  in  temperature  at  the  rate  of  1°  for  each  unit  of  energy 
expended  in  expansion,  or  for  the  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  raise  the  same  weight  772  ft.  against  gravity. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  utilization  of  the 
foregoing  principles  and  processes  has  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  new  art  and  manufacture.  Its  prin.  centres  or  localities 
at  the  present  time  are  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  Victoria  and 
Sydney,  with  one  or  two  other  prominent  localities,  in  Aus- 
j  tralia.  At  New  Qiieans  some  50  tons  of  ice  a  day  are  now 
the  average  production,  at  a  first  cost  of  S7  to  §8  a  ton  and 
I  a  selling  price  of  §15  to  S'^-  The  production,  both  there  and 
i  in  Australia,  where  a  different  process  is  used,  approxi- 
mates to  7  tons  of  ice  produced  for  every  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumed. Historically,  as  well  as  naturally,  the  progres.s  of 
this  branch  of  invention  has  related,  first,  to  methods  for 
prodt/ring  cold,  and  afterward  to  the  methods  of  applying 
the  cold  with  commercial  economy.  The  first  available  ap- 
paratus for  the  continuous  pivd  net  ion  of  cold  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  in  Eng.,  where  his  invention 
was  patented  in  1834.  Perkins  proposed  to  operate  by  a 
gas-pump  which  should  evaporate  sulphuric  ether  in  a  ves- 
sel surrounded  by  water  or  other  liquid  and  force  the  ether 
vapor,  with  compression,  into  a  metallic  coil,  cooled  by 
water  flowing  outside  in  contact  with  it.  The  cold  and 
pressure  restore  the  ether  to  its  liquid  condition.  Perkins 
was  soon  followed  by  imitators,  especially  in  Fr..  but,  with 
one  exception,  they  added  nothing  essential.  This  excep- 
tion was  the  Fr.  patent  of  E.  Bourgois.  taken  out  in  1846  for 
tlie  employment  of  the  hydrocarbons,  among  other  volatile 
liquids,  as  Perkins  had  employed  ether,  and  by  an  apparatus 
operating  on  the  same  principles,  although  widely  different 
in  form  and  construction.  This  apparatus,  also,  like  the 
former,  was  obviously  meant  for  very  limited  uses.  None  of 
these  inventions  availed  anything  for  commercial  use  :  yet 
the  Amer.  Perkins  has  undoubted  priority  for  as  much  as 
relates  to  the  continuous  production  of  cold.  But  in  184S-49 
another  citizen  of  the  U.  S..  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  Perkins  method,  reinvented  it  in  a 
form  and  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  the  largest  practical 
use  by  steam  or  other  power.  His  invention  embraced 
those  novel  forms  of  apparatus  iov  apiilyinfj  the  Co/*/,  when 
produced,  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, without  one  or  another  of  which  no  ice-machine  in  the 
world  now  operates  for  this  manufacture.  The  fii-st  ice- 
machines  covered  bv  this  patent  were  constructed  on  a 
small  scale  at  the  Cuyahoga  Works  at  Cleveland.  O.,  in  1850. 
Thence  onward  to  18.56  larger  madiines  were  operated, 
which  realized  the  result,  at  that  time  truly  surprising,  of 
turning  out  in  a  few  hours  of  any  day  of  the  summer  season 
nearly  a  ton  of  sound,  clear,  and  merchantable  ice.  in  blocks 
a  fooi  s(iuare  and  6  inches  thick.  In  1858  the  Eng.  machine 
of  .lames  Harrison,  which  he  had  patented  in  Mar.  1856,  was 
brought  out  in  Lond.,and  soon  after  set  up  in  Australia.  It 
was  patented  after  one  of  the  modes  of  construction  de- 
scribed in  Twining's  fundamental  patent  of  1853.  and  to 
this  day.  both  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Brit,  provs.. 
all  the  ice-machines  are  undei-stood  to  copy  that  pattern 
with  certain  improvements  in  details  by  the  original  con- 
structor. Daniel  Siebe. 

The  commercial  adaptations  of  Twining's  invention,  both 
to  the  cold-producing  and  the  cold-applying  uses  on  the  lai^- 
est  scale,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure  d).    lu  this 
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sketch  the  deeply  shaded  parts  represent  the  same  as  showii 
In  the  patent  of  1853,  but  the  fainter  outlines  are  modifica- 
tions, although  covered  by  that  patent,  by  which  the  best 


"  Cleveland  results  "  M'ere  obtained.  In  the  shaded  parts  of 
Fig.  1  the  double-acting  gas-pump  P  draws  through  i.  from 
the  "freezuig  cistern"  E,  the  vapor  of  "a  volatile  liquid — 
as  alcohol,  ether,  sulplmret  of  carbon,  etc."— and  forces  it 
through  e  into  the  pipes  h  of  the  "restorer"  C,  where  it  is 
restored  to  a  liquid  condition  by  the  aid  of  cold  water  flow- 
ing through  Q  into  and  pervading  the  condensing  vessel  C, 
and  wasting  through  Q',  as  shown.  But  the  restored  Uquid 
re-enters  E  automatically  through  the  regulated  pipe  and 
cock  k.  After  coiling  around  in  the  anterior  compartment, 
to  be  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  issue  of  cold  vapor  into  i,  the 
pipe  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  the  so  called  "percolator" 
p.  Now,  the  freezing  cistern  E  is  a  tight  box— of  which 
there  may  be  any  number  side  by  side— divided  across 
by  the  equally  tight  "water-chambers"  ?«,  open  at  top. 
These  may  be  filled  with  water  to  be  frozen,  or,  better,  they 
may  receive  separate  "  water- vessels  "  (or  moulds)  W,  with 
brine  or  other  uncongealable  liquid  between  to  assist  con- 
duction. The  chambers  m  do  not  fill  entirely  across,  but 
hug  one  side  of  E,  from  side  to  side,  alternately,  so  as  to 
afford  a  zigzag  channel  along  and  through  E  and  around  w, 
through  which  a  cold  vapor  or  liquid  may.course  across  and 
back  alternately,  and  refrigerate  the  contents  of  m.  This  is 
one  form  of  operation  ;  and  the  vacant  spaces  shown  be- 
tween the  chambers,  and  supported  across  by  stays,  are  sec- 
tions of  the  channel. 

Several  other  modes  of  applying  the  cold  were  devised  by 
Prof.  Twining. 

The  ice  machine  which  has  been  practically  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  of  F.  P.  C'an-e,  of  Paris,  Fr.,  in  which  the 
volatile  medium  employed  for  applying  cold  is  ammoniacal 
gas.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  requires  no  compres- 
sion to  liquefy  it,  being  instantaneously  soluble  in  water  to 
the  extent  of  800  vols.  A  description  of  this,  and  also  of  the 
atmospheric  machine  of  Dr.  John  Gome  of  New  Orleans, 
may  be  found  in  J.'s  Urdv.  C'yc.  under  this  title.  A  very  suc- 
cessful apparatus  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of 
1878  in  Paris,  by  Raoul  Pictet,  in  which  anhydrous  sulphur- 
ous acid  was  the  volatile  substance  employed. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Freezing  Mixtures.  When  solids  are  liquefied  (fused 
or  dissolved)  they  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which 
is  thus  rendered  latent — is  no  longer  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. -This  heat  is  called  latent  litnt  of  fusion  or  fluidity. 
If  we  mix  equal  weights  of  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  water 
at  79°  C.  (172.4°  F. ),  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be 
the  mean  of  the  2  temperatures,  or  39.5°  C.  (103.1°  F.).  But 
if  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  snow  or  pounded  ice  at 
0°  C.  and  water  at  79°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will 
be  only  0°,  but  the  ice  will  have  been  melted.  A  quantity  of 
heat,  represented  by  79°  C.  (174.2°  F.),  will  have  been  appar- 
ently lost  in  melting  the  ice.  If  we  place  in  a  warm  room  2 
vessels,  one  containing  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  0°  C,  the 
other  a  kilogramme  of  snow  at  0°  C,  we  shall  find  when  the 
snow  is  melted  that  its  temperature  is  only  0°,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  other  vessel  has  risen  to 
79°  C.  (174.2°  F.).  This  principle  is  true  of  all  solids  :  they 
absorb  in  melting  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  without  indi- 
cating by  the  thermometer  any  increase  in  tenqierature. 
The  solution  of  most  salts  in  water  is  attended  with  absorp- 
tion of  heat  as  the  salt  is  liquefied.  The  following  table 
contains  a  few  illustrations  of  this  principle  : 


Mixture. 


Theriiometer  sinks — 


Cold 
produced. 


Nitrate  of  ammonia 
1  part 
Water 1    " 


Nitrate  of  ammonia 
1  part 
Carb.  of  soda..l    " 
Water 1    " 


rrom  +  50°r.to-f  4"F. 
"      -f  10°  C.  to  -  15.55°  C. 

46°  P. 
25.55°  C. 

From  4-  50°  F.  to  -  7°  F. 
"      4- 10°  C.  to- 21.67°  C. 

57°  F. 
31.74°  C. 

The  most  remarkable  salt  in  this  respect  is  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium.  On  dissolving  this  salt  in  an  equal 
weight  of  hot  water  at  96°  C.  (204.8°  F.),  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  the  temperature  is 
2°-.3°  C.  below  zero  (28.4°-26.6°  F.) :  98°-99°  C.  of  heat  (176.4°- 
178.2°  F.)  being  required  to  liquefy  the  salt.  The  lowest 
teniBtratures  are  obtained  by  mixing  snow  or  pounded  ice 
with  the  salt  employed,  both  the  salt  and  the  ice  absorbing 
heat  of  hquef action.  Such  mixtures  are  used  for  freezing 
ice-cream,  champagne,  etc.  and  for  condensing  verv  Aolatile 
vapors.  The  temperature  of  ice-cream  is  often  15°  P.  or 
lower.  The  following  mixtures  are  used :  (1 )  Ice  2  parts, 
common  salt  1  part  =  -  5°  F.  ;  (2)  ice  5,  salt  2,  sal-ammoniac 

1  =  -  12°  F. ;  (3)  ice  24,  salt  10,  sal-ammoniac  5,  nitre  5  = 
-  18°  F.  ;  (4)  ice  12,  salt  5,  nitrate  of  ammonia  5  =  —  25°  F.  ; 
(5)  snow  2,  chloride  of  calcium  3  =  —  .50°  F.  (See  Ure's 
Diet.,  "Freezing,"  and  Watts's  Diet.,  "Heat." 

0.  F.  Chandler. 

Frei'berg,  town  of  Sax.,  on  the  Miinzbach,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Erzgebirge.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  regions 
of  Europe,  aliout  15(io  mines  <  if  silver,  copper,  and  lead  being 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Its  mining  school  is  Aisited  by  stu- 
dents from  all  Eunipean  cduntries.    Pop.  25,445. 

Frei'burii;,  town  of  (ier.,  in  the  grand  duchv  of  Baden, 
on  the  W.  slc.jie  of  the  Black  Forest.  Its  cathedral,  com- 
menced in  1122  anil  finished  in  1514,  with  a  tower  367  ft.  high, 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  arch,  in  Ger.  It  has 
a  univ.  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  36,401. 

Freiburg,  a  town  of  Switz.,  on  the  Sarine,  over  which 
is  a  suspension  bridge  906  ft.  long  and  175  ft.  above  the  wa- 
ter. Its  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  famous  organ 
having  7800  pipes.    Pop.  11,546. 

Freiligratli,  fn'lig-raht  (Ferdinand),  Ger.  poet,  b.  at 
Detmold  June  17,  1810  ;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848  ; 
was  tried  for  the  political  opinions  expressed  in  his  poems, 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  country.    D.  Mar.  18,  1876. 

Freind,  frend  (John),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Croton.  Eng., 
1675 ;  a  distinguished  phys.  of  Lond.  D.  July  26,  1728.— His 
brother,  Robert  Freind  (1667-1751),  was  a  celebrated  Lat. 
scholar:  and  William  Freind,  Robert's  sou,  was  a  dean  of 
Canterbury  and  a  prominent  preacher. 

Frejus,  Col  de,  Tunnel  of.  or  Tunnel  of  Mont 
Cenis.  The  Col  de  Fi-ejus  is  a  depression  •fn  the  crest  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  lying  about  16  m.  S.  W'.  from  the  summit 
of  the  Mt.  Cenis  pass,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  9500 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Under  this  col  a  gallery  has  been  exca- 
vated by  the  govts,  of  It.  and  Fr.  between  1857  and  1871,  the 
execution  of  which  was  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
the  greatest  perhaps  consisting  in  the  abrupt  rise  of  the  mt. 
on  both  sides  to  the  height  of  a  mile  perpendicular  above 
the  culminating  point  of  the  excavation- a  circumstance 
which  rendered  the  sinking  of  shafts  along  the  line  impossi- 
ble.   The  work  could  consequently  be  carried  on  only  upon 

2  faces,  and  the  sole  ventilation  was  from  the  orifices  at 
the  termini.    The  excavations  consist  of  a  straight  gallery, 
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A  B,  through  the  mt.,  and  2  junction-galleries,  CD  and  EF, 
to  connect  with  the  railway  at  Bardonneche  in  Piedmont  on 
the  S.,  and  Modane  in  Savoy  on  the  N.  side.  The  termini  at 
A  and  B  are  left  open  for  ventilation  and  convenience  of 
access,  but  the  railway  track  is  laid  along  the  line  D  C  E  F. 
The  length  of  the  subteiTanean  way  ti'aversed  by  the  trains 
is  8  Eng.  m.  The  entrance  at  D  is  4236  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  From  this  point  the  grade  ascends  for  2625  ft.  at  the 
rate  of  2.64  ft.  per  m. ;  then  at  the  rate  of  1.73  ft.  per  m.  for 
7200  ft. ;  then  at  2.('4  per  m.  for  8500  ft.  ;  then  a  summit-level 
of  1082.4  ft.  at  a  height  of  4344  ft.  above  the  sea ;  then  a  uni- 
form descending  gi-ade  of  about  115  ft.  to  the  m.  to  the  N. 
terminus,  which  is  at  the  height  of  3801.4  ft.  above  the  sea, 
c>r  434.60  ft.  lower  than  the  S.  entrance. 

In  the  S.  portion  of  the  tunnel  the  arch  is  a  curve  of  7  cen- 
tres, with  its  crown  at  the  height  of  19.68  ft. ;  a  width  of 
2(i.24  ft.  at  the  spring,  and  25.81  ft.  at  the  level  of  the  rails, 
including  a  sidewalk  £8  inches  in  width  on  each  side.  On 
the  N.  division  the  arch  is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  its  crown 
being  1  ft.  lower  than  on  the  S.  The  total  amount  of  rock 
excavation  is  computed  at  nearly  ],000,0(X)  cubic  yards.  Tlie 
total  cost  is  computed  at  about  $15,000,000.  From  1857  to 
1861  the  drilling  in  the  S.  division,  and  from  1857  to  1863  that 
in  the  N.  division,  was  executed  by  hand-labor  ;  after  those 
dates  by  machine-drills  driven  by  compressed  air  forced 
into  tubes  by  the  power  derived  from  the  torrent  Medozet 
near  Bardonneche  and  the  Arc  at  Modane.  The  air  thus 
supplied  ventilated  and  cooled  the  gallery  to  a  moderate 
temperature.  In  1863,  the  yr.  after  the  introduction  of  the 
machine-drills,  the  rate  of  progress  in  excavation  averaged 
7  ft.  per  day,  but  as  experience  was  gained  the  rate  gradu- 
ally rose  to  14  ft.  9  inches.  Near  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  is 
established  an  observatory.  The  temperature  at  this  point 
is  constant  at  about  85°  F.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  last 
partition  of  rock  between  the  laboring  parties,  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  poured  thn>ugh  from  the  N.,  and  this  is  said  to 
maintain  itself  constantly. 

George  P.  Marsh. 

Frelingliuy'sen  (Frederick),  lawyer,  b.  in  N.  J.  Apr. 
13.  17.53,  grad.  at  Princeton  1770 ;  was  in  Cong,  in  1775,  in 
1778-79,  and  in  1782-8;^  ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
becoming  a  col.,  and  after  the  war  served  as  maj.-gen.  on 
the  W.  frontier  against  the  Indians ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
N.  J.  1793-9().    D.  Apr.  13,  1804. 

Frelingliuysen  (Frederick  Theodore),  b.  at  MiU- 
town,  N.  J..  Aug.  4,  1817,  a  nephew  of  Theodore  Freling- 
huvsen,  who  adopted  him  as  a  son  ;  grad.  at  Rutgers  Coll. 
18:^6,  was  called  to  the  bar  m  1839 ;  atty.-gen.  of  N.  J.  1861 
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and  lSt)6 :  I'.  S.  Senator  1866-69,  elected  asrain  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1871.  and  served  the  fiill  tenn  to  1S77.  In  Jan.  1877 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  3  Rep.  Senators  on  the  elec- 
toral commission.  He  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  bv  Pres. 
Arthur  De<'.  Vi.  IKSl. 

Frelliiglinysen  (Theodore^.  LL.D..  son  of  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Freliiiirhuysen.  b.  at  Millstone.  X.  J..  Mar.  dS.  1787, 
prad.  at  Princeton  18W :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  18(I8  :  was 
capt.  of  vt.lunteers  1812-1.5.  atty.-gen.  of  >'.  J.  1817-39,  U.  S. 
Senator  18i9-:i5.  mayor  of  Newark  18:37  and  ISiS  :  removed 
to  New  York  1838 :"  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Xew  York 
1838-.VX  pres.  of  Rutgers  Coll..  New  Bruswick.  X.  J.,  1850-62. 
In  1844  Mr.  F.  was  Whig  candidate  for  A'.-F.  on  the  Clay 
ticket.     1).  Apr.  12,  1862. 

Freliiiffliuysen  iTheodorus  Jacobcs),  b.  at  Linden. 
E.  Friesland  mow  in  F*rus.  i.  about  1691:  was  ordained  to 
the  Reformed  ministry :  came  in  1720  to  Amer.,  and  became 
the  Dut.  past'ir  at  Rafitan  (now  Xew  Brunswick),  X.  J.  His 
5  sons  were  all  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Ch. 

Fremont',  Mich.    See  Appendix 

Fremont,  city  and  R.  R.  junc.  cap.  of  Dodge  co.,  Xeb., 
45  m.  W.  of  Omaha.    Pop.  1870,  119.5  ;  1880,  3013. 

Fremont,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap,  of  Sandusky  co., 
O.,  on  Sandusky  River.  30  m.  E.  of  Toledo.  The  city  has  pur- 
chased the  Ft.  Stephenson  propertv,  the  scene  of  Croghan's 
victory,  as  a  public  park.    Pop.  1870,  5455  :  1880,  8446. 

Fremont  iJohx  Charlesi,  b.  In  Savannah,  Ga..  Jan.  21. 
1813.  His  father  was  a  Fr.  emiCTant.  Though  left  an  or- 
phan when  4  yrs.  old,  he  received  a  good  education,  gradu- 
ating at  Charleston  CoU.,  S.  C,  at  the  a^eof  17.  He  taught 
math.,  and  turned  his  attention  to  engineering,  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  lieut.  of  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Subsequently,  most  of  his  time  was  for  several  yrs.  o<^cu- 
pied  in  govt,  surveys  and  explorations  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
In  1842  he  explored  the  S.  Pass,  and  his  exploits  during  the 
Mes.  war  gave  him  great  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  two  Senators  from  Cal.,  ser\-uig  1849-51.  In  18.56  he 
was  the  Rep.  candidate  for  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  in  opposition 
to  James  Buchanan,  the  Dem.  candidate.  In  1861-62  he  was 
a  maj.-gen.  of  the  U.  army.    Was  gov.  of  Ari.  1878-82. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

French  <  AcGrsrus  C),  a  native  of  X.  IL,  ed.  at  Harvard 
Coll. :  became  a  lawver  of  111.,  a  law  prof,  of  McKendree 
Coll..  and  was  gov.  of  111.  1846-53.    D.  Sept.  4.  1864. 

French  iBen-jamin  F.i,  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June 8, 1799 : 
author  of  poems  and  papers  in  periodicals,  and  became  a 
planter  and  merchant  of  La.  I*ub.  Historical  CoUecdoiis  of 
La.  and  Hist,  of  the  Iron  Trade  in  the  U.  S.  Was  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Fisk  Free  Library  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  af- 
terward removed  to  Xew  York. 

French  (Mrs.  L.  Virginia*,  b.  in  Va.  183ii.  was  a  Miss 
Smith  :  she  wrote  much  under  the  name  of  "  L'Inconnue.'" 
In  1852  she  became  connected  ■with  the  SO'ithern  Ladies''  Boole 
of  Xew  Orleans  ;  was  ed.  of  the  ('rusader,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Wrote 
Wind-  n'hisjxis  and  Lerjfnds  of  the  South.    D.  Mar.  31,  1881. 

French  (William  Henry),  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  Jan.  13, 
181.5,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1837 :  served  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Fla., 
and  on  the  Canada  border  during  the  disturbances  1837-.^. 
During  the  war  with  Mex.  he  served  on  the  .staff  of  Gen. 
Patterson  and  as  aide  to  Gen.  Pierce.  Appointed  a  brig. -gen. 
Sept.  1861,  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
Peninsular  campaign  in  Va.  and  In  the  Md.  campaign  of  1862  ; 
appointed  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Xov.  1862 :  sers-ed  in  the 
Rappahannock  campaiirn  1862-63 :  commanded  3d  army  corps 
from  July  1863  to  May  1864.  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service.  Served  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  1865  to 
1872.  in  command  of  2d  Artil.    D.  May  20,  1881. 

French  Ber'rles,  the  dried  berries  of  various  species 
of  Ehamui's  or  buckthorn,  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
produce  a  bright  but  not  very  permanent  yellow  dye.  They 
are  also  called  Per.  and  Avignon  beiries. 

French  Broad  Rlv'er  rises  in  X.  C.  near  the  Blue 
Ridge,  flows  X.  W.  into  Tenn..  receives  the  Xolichucky, 
turns  S.  W..  and  joins  the  Holston  (now  called  Tenn.)  3  m. 
above  Knoxville.  It  is  navigable  30  m.  by  steamboats.  It  is 
about  20il  m.  in  lensth. 

French  Chalk,  a  variety  of  talc,  the  hydrated  silicate 
of  magnesia. 

French  Lan'guage  and  lilt'eratnre.  The  Fr.  is 
the  old  popular  Lat.  in  a  modern  form.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped in  Fr.  chiefly  through  Celtic  and  Teutonic  Influences, 
combined  with  those  of  climate  and  condition.  This  modi- 
fication of  the  spoken  Lat.  had  been  going  on  nearly  44") 
g's.,  when  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  recognized  that  the 
ng.  of  the  people  was  distinct  from  the  written  Lat.  used 
in  chs.,  convents,  and  courts  of  justice.  Therefore,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Council  at  Tours  in  a.  d.  813.  the  bps.  were' di- 
rected to  translate  their  sermons  uito  Romance  (Ro>na/i\  the 
modified  Lat.,  the  popular  .speech.  The  oldest  known  docu- 
ments of  the  Romance  are  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  and 
that  of  the  army  of  Charles  the  Bald  taken  at  Strasburg  in 
842.  In  them  we  have  a  sort  of  photograph  of  the  lang.  in 
its  transition  state. 

The  X.  and  S.  sections  of  the  country  being  practically  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  characterized  by  different 
conditions,  the  various  dialects  of  each  assumed  a  fonu  and 
method  of  pron.  peculiar  to  it.self.  Hence  arose  in  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries  the  recognition  of  2  gen.  divisions  or 
groups  of  dialects,  named,  from  the  afl&rmative  adverb  in 
each,  the  Lanr/ue  d'  Or  and  the  Langiie  d'  OV.  The  former 
was  spoken  in  the  entire  section  S.  of  the  river  Loire.  It 
developed  rapidly  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
climate,  condition,  and  culture  till  in  the  11th  century  it  be- 
gan to  be  employed  in  Proven(jal  poetr>-.  For  the  next  300 
yrs.  its  harmonious  musical  character,  as  displayed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Troubadours,  rendered  it  extremely  and  al- 
most imiversally  popular.  The  Lfinnut  (/'  O'll  was  spoken  in 
the  provs.  of  the  X.  and  E.  This  fang,  was  not  uniform, 
like  that  of  the  S.,  but  existed  as  distinct  dialects,  with 
Bome  lit.,  particularly  in  the  independent  provs.  of  Nor- 


mandy. Picardy.  Burgundy,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Though 
recognized  as  the  French  iang.  probably  as  early  as  the  11th 
century,  it  did  not  become  widely  known  in  Europe  till  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1204i.  It  then  gained 
great  popularity,  and  was  employed  by  several  foreign 
writers.  During  the  12th.  13th,  and  early  part  of  the  14th 
centuries  the  lantr.  existed  in  a  form  now  called  Old  Ft.. 
which  was  intermediate  between  the  synthetic  Lat.  and  the 
analytic  Fr.  .\fter  the  14th  century  the  lang.  began  to  as- 
sume those  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  modem 
Ft.  With  the  15th  century  commenced  the  formation  of 
the  cla.ssic  and  modem  Fr."  Very  marked  changes  were  ef- 
fected in  grammatical  forms,  in  orthography,  and  in  syntax. 
The  lang.  became  more  analytic.  It  was  tnore  .simple  and 
less  like  the  Lat.  In  the  16th  century  the  It.  influence  was 
quite  marked,  and  many  It.  and  some"  Sp.  words  were  intro- 
duced. These  addition's  were  richer  in  simple  and  comic 
than  in  noble  and  serfous  tei-ms. 

During  the  previous  centuries  of  formation  and  growth 
the  Fr.  had  been  generally  regarded  as  suited  only  to  the 
common  people,  while  the"  Lat.  was  employed  at  court  and 
by  the  ed.  classes  generally.    But  Francis  I.  (15151  adopted 
the  Fr.  at  court,  and  by  royal  decree  recognized  the  Fr.  as 
the  national  lang.    Thenceforth  it  received  the  attention 
of  the  great  and  learned.    The  transformation  which  had 
been  wrought  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  had  caused  the 
old  lit.  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  had  thus  left  the 
I  lang.  exposed  to  greater  modification  through  foreign  influ- 
I  ence.    But  Marot  and  ^Malherbe.  Amyot  and  Montaigne,  did 
I  much  to  increase  its  vigor,  to  purify  and  enrich  its  form. 
Rabelais  gave  it  suppleness  and  vivacity.  Calvin  firmness 
and  precision.    The  Fr.  Acad,  exerted  its  authority,  and  un- 
I  der  its  auspices,  aided  by  the  pens  of  Voiture  and  Balzac, 
'  Comeille  and  Descartes,  the  rules  and  standards  of  pure 
Fr.  became  established.    This  lang..  forcible  and  elegant  in 
Pascal,  copious  and  free  in  La  Bruyere.  harmonious  and  no- 
ble m  Fenelon,  majestic  and  sublime  m  Bossuet,  reached  its 
maturity  and  comparative  perfection  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th"century.    In  the  18th  century  the  lang.  gained  some- 
what in  copiousness  and  variety.    Fnder  the  fiery  trials  and 
terrible  struggles  of  the  Revolution  it  found  new  energy  of 
expression,  while  during  the  present  century  a  large  num- 
ber of  words  have  been  introduced  from  Eng..  Ger.,  etc. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Fr.  lang.  are  precision  and 
perspicuity:  •' What  is  not  clear  is  not  French."  Hence  its 
almost  uniform  use  in  diplomacy  since  it  was  first  employed 
at  the  conferences  of  Ximeguen  in  1678.  For  the  last  200 
yrs.  it  has  largely  superseded  the  Lat.  as  the  lang.  of  inter- 
communication among  scholars  and  scientific  men. 

LiTERATfRE.— Fr.  lit.  undoubtedly  commenced  in  the  11th 
century,  but  no  existing  works  have  a  date  prior  to  the  12th 
century.  The  earliest  composers,  called  Trouveres.  were 
generally  men  of  little  education.  Having  no  acquaintance 
with  the"  lit.  of  Rome  or  Gr.,  they  sung  in  an  original,  artless 
style  the  sentiments  and  noble  deeds  of  Chr.  and  feudal 
heroes.  As  the  poetry  developed  under  the  hands  of  the 
monks  and  others -with  the  advance  of  learning,  it  assumed 
a  narrative  or  epic  form,  depicting  the  serious  and  thought- 
ful chai-acter  of  the  people,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  in  the  S.,  which  was  lively 
and  emotional. 

Chansons  de  Gestes.— Among  the  early  poems  of  the  Trou- 
veres were  the  Cfiansons  de  Gestes — songs  celebrating  the 
most  illustrious  deeds  of  noble  warriors.  These  have  been 
grouped  in  3  cycles,  the  first  relating  to  Charlemagne  and 
his  paladins ;  the  second,  to  King  Arthur  and  the  KJnights  of 
the  Round  Table  :  the  third,  to  Alexander  and  the  heroes  of 
anc.  time.  Of  the  first  cvcle,  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant is  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  which  describes,  in  about  4000 
verses,  the  betrayal  and  defeat  of  Roland  and  his  braves  in 
the  valley  of  Ronceveaux,  and  the  vengeance  which  was 
inflicted  upon  the  victors  by  Charlemagne.  The  cycle  of 
Arthur  was  founded  upon  Celtic  legends.  The  prin.  poems 
were  those  of  Merlin,  ""the  enchanter."  of  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake,  of  Perceval,  and  the  search  of  the  Holy  Graal.  The 
Roman  de  Brut  (11.55t  was  a  fabulous  hist,  of  the  kings  of 
Brit,  from  the  capture  of  Troy  to  689  a.  d.  It  was  partly  a 
translation  of  an  earlier  work,  and  was  written  in  verse  by 
Robert  Wace,  who  wrote  also  the  Roman  de  Ron.  a  long 
hist,  of  the  dukes  of  Xormandy.  In  the  3d  cycle  the  heroes 
of  Gr.  bear  the  impress  of  the  character,  habits,  and  chival- 
ric  sentiments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  prin.  poem.  Alexan- 
dre le  Grand,  was  written  in  verses  of  12  syllables  (hence  the 
name  "Alexandrine  verse").  The  FaWaur  were  short 
poetical  tales — some  moral  most  satirical  and  witty,  pre- 
senting the  comic  side  of  life  and  character.  Among  the 
most  noted  productions  of  the  feudal  period  were  the  Roman 
de  Renard  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rme. 

Lyric  Poetry.— The  earliest  lyric  poets  of  any  note  were 
Count  Thibaut  of  Champagne  (1201-5:i>  and  Basselin  (d. 
about  1418).  Charles  of  Orleans,  a  royal  poet  (1.391-1465), 
sang  in  beautiful  verses  the  praises  of  chivalr>-  as  it  shone 
in  its  bright  glory  before  disappearing.  Villon,  the  type  of 
the  Parisian  populace  of  his  time,  was  a  bad  man  but  an 
excellent  poet.  His  chief  work,  Le  Grand  Testament,  secur- 
ed for  him  the  first  place  among  the  old  Fr.  poets. 

History.— The  first  important  work  in  prose  lit.  was  the 
Histoire  de  la  conqtdte  de  Constantinorile.  by  \'illehardouin 
(about  1167-1213).  In  the  Memoires  (a  life  of  St.  Louis',  Sire 
deJoimille  (l->23-1317).  the  model  of  the  feudal  baron,  de- 
lineates the  life  of  "  the  most  pious  kins  "  and  the  exploits 
of  the  last  crusade.  Froissart  (i:$37-1410)  gives  in  his  Chro- 
niques  a  vi\id  picture  of  chivalrv  in  its  grandeur  and  in  its 
decline.  With  Commines  (1445-1509)  we  see  the  da-w-n  of 
hist,  in  its  modern  and  philosophical  sense.  In  this  con- 
nection should  be  noticed  also  Christine  de  Pisan  (1:363-1430), 
Alain  Chartier  (i:386-14,58i.  and  Jean  Gerson  (1.36:3-1420). 

Druma.—The  earlv  dramatic  \\Titings  inii^s/erts\  bore  a  re- 
ligious character.  The  subjects  were  biblical,  and  the  act- 
ors and  scenerj'  were  connected  with  the  Ch.    The  first  co., 
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organized  in  1402,  called  "  La  Fi-ateniite  de  la  Passion," 
represented  the  entire  life  of  Christ  in  a  mysterj'-play  con- 
sisting of  67,000  verses,  employing  86  actoi-s,  and  occupying 
several  weeks  in  the  representation.  Not  long  after  a  com- 
pany of  lawyers"  clerks  (La  Basoche)  began  to  represent  the 
moralities,  allegorical  subjects.  From  their  secular  profes- 
sion being  under  less  restraint,  they  represented  farces 
and  amusing  scenes  from  common  life,  and  thus  originated 
modem  comedy.  The  early  lit.  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  1-ith  and  15th  cen- 
turies the  insts.  of  the  country  were  changing— the  ideas  of 
the  people,  and  even  their  lang.,  undergoing  modifications. 
In  this  transition  from  the  old  which  was  declining  to  the 
new  which  was  fonning  there  was  not  a  favorable  field 
for  lit.,  and  only  a  few  notable  works  were  produced. 

The  Rtnaismnce.—^\v\&  Fr.  had  thus  lost  her  literary  pre- 
eminence. It.  and  Sp.  had  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career 
under  the  influences  which  followed  the  revival  of  auc.  art 
and  learning,  the  study  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  classics.  The 
lit.  of  those  countries,  reacting  upon  that  of  Fi-.,  opened  a 
new  period  in  Fr.  lit.,  the  Renaissance  of  the  10th  century. 
We  note,  among  the  poets,  Ronsard  (15^4-8.5),  Du  Bellay 
(1524-60),  Marot  (149.5-1.544),  and  Amyot  (1513-9.3),  and  among 
the  prose-writers,  Brantome  (1527-1614),  Margaret  of  Navarre 
(1492-1549),  Desp(?riers  (d.  l.>44>,  and  Bodin  (1530-96).  But  the 
most  important  work  in  politics  was  the  celebrated  Satire 
Jfenippee.  Rabelais (1483-1.553),  "thegreat  jesterof  France," 
in  his  Vie  de  Garguntua  et  de  Puntagriid.  satirized  almost 
everything  his  age  accepted.  Montaigne  (1.5.33-92)  .sought  to 
answer  the  question,  ^^/e  sais-je  >'  Calvin  (1509-64)  brought 
the  disconnected  doctrines  of  the  Prots.  into  a  complete 
system.  His  Institution  de  la  religion  Chretienne  secured  for 
him  the  title  of  '"  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Fr.  lang."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Malherbe  (1.5.56-1628)  wrote 
poetry  more  remarkable  for  beauty  of  lang.  than  for  origi- 
nality of  thought.  His  rival,  Regnier  (1573-1613),  gained  rep- 
utation as  a  satirist.  The  Lettrc^  of  Balzac  (1588-1654)  and 
Voiture  (1598-1648)  were  valuable  as  the  expression  of  so- 
ciety. Authors  were  mostly  connected  with  the  literary 
circle  of  the  Hotel  de  RambouLllet,  or  wrote  under  the 
patronage  of  Richelieu. 

Age  of  Loim  X/T'.— The  pei'iod  occupied  by  the  life  and 
reign  of  Louis  XI\'.  (1638-1715)  was  so  remarkable  in  every 
dept.  of  lit.  and  art  as  to  have  secured  a  place  among  the 
great  epochs  of  the  world,  like  that  of  Pericles  in  Gr.  and  of 
Augustus  in  Rome.  In  Fhilosiiplnj  the  highest  place  belongs 
to  Descartes,  who  had  just  drawn  (](J37i  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  his  ZJisco!/^'*' (?e  la  Methode,  '"the  first  masterpiece 
of  modem  Fr.  prose."  Pascal  followed  with  his  Lettres pro- 
rincia/es  and  Pensees.  Malebranche  met  with  extraordinary 
success  iu  his  Recherche  de  la  Vente  and  his  Meditatione  chre- 
tiennes  et  inetuphysiques.  In  Poeti-y  Corneille  rose  from  the 
intrigues  and  farces  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  heights  of 
the  classic  drama.  In  his  Vid,  I'inna,  Les  Horaces,  and 
Polyeiicte  he  portrayed  in  elevated  style  the  noblest  elements 
of  character.  Close  beside  him  in  importance  stood  Racine, 
^^^th  his  Andromaque,  Phedre,  Iphigerde,  Esther,  and  Athalie, 
portraying  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  heart.  Moliere, 
a  master  in  comedy,  wrote  a  great  variety  of  plays,  of  which 
the  most  perfect  are  the  3Iisanthrope,  Tartiiffe,  and  Les 
Femmes  sarantes.  La  Fontaine  produced  a  gi-ea't  number  of 
fables.  Boileau  wrote  L'Art  jwetique.  also  Ep'itres.  Satires, 
and  Le  Lutriu.  Eloquence  was  confined  to  the  pulpit,  which 
alone  offered  a  free  field  for  oratorical  talent.  There  Bos- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  ^Massillon,  Flechier,  and  Fenelon  won 
great  honor  by  their  sermons.  Fenelon  \^^■ote  also  the  Aten- 
tures  de  Telemaque.  In  History  Bossuet  wrote  the  Histoire 
des  variations  des  Eglises  jtrotestantes,  a  masterly  polemic 
treatise,  and  the  eloquent  Discours  siir  Vhistoire  unirerselle. 
The  unrivalled  IMtres  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  gave  a  \'iyi(l 
picture  of  society  and  of  the  times.  In  Morals,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld wrote  the  Maximes.  while  La  Bruyere  in  his  Cai-acteres 
sought  to  promote  true  refoim  by  separating  what  is  true 
and  noble  from  the  weak  and  vain.  Belonging  partly  to  this 
period  and  also  to  the  succeeding,  Le  Sage  should  be  noticed 
for  his  comedies,  and  for  his  popular  romance  Gil  Bias. 

The  18th  century  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding both  in  character  and  lit.  It  was  an  age  of  scepticism 
and  revolt  against  accepted  d(  )ctrincs  and  established  usages. 
Writers,  occupied  with  social  and  political  refonns.  neglected 
poetry,  and  sought  the  practical  rather  than  the  ideal.  In 
this  age  Voltaire  was  chief.  Montesquieu  wrote  the  Lettres 
Persanes  and  his  Esprit  des  lois,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  assumed 
the  7-6le  of  reformer_;  He  advanced  new  and  valuable  ideas 
on  education  m  L'Emile,  and  in  his  Contrat  social  propound- 
ed political  theories  on  the  i-ights  of  man  which  produced 
their  fruit  in  the  Revolution  of  1789.  His  Nouielle  Heldise,  a 
romance  of  the  passions,  contains  some  grand  descriptions. 
His  Confessions,  interesting  though  sad,  reveal  an  immoral 
life  and  an  unsound  philosophy.  Button  in  his  Histoire 
natm-elle  undertook  to  describe  the  imiverse  in  its  full  extent 
and  in  detail.  After  these  4  leaders  may  be  noticed  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre,  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  virtue,  who 
wrote  Paul  et  Virginie,  a  literary  gem  in  style  and  senti- 
ment ;  Andr6  Chenier,  Delille,  celebrated  for  his  transla- 
tions ;  Mirabeau,  Beaumarchais,  who  displayed  the  talent 
of  a  satirist  in  Le  Barbie rde  Senile  Hnd  Le  manage  de  Figaro  ; 
La  Harpe,  Lebrun,  Condillac,  and  Diderot,  the  materialist,  a 
prolific  writer  on  all  subjects,  and  author,  in  connection 
with  D'Alembert,  of  the  famous  Encyclopedie.  Helvetius  in 
his  work  De  I'Esprit,  Baron  d'Holbach  in  his  Si/steine  de  la 
Natvre,  and  Lamettrie  in  his  L'homme  Machine,  all  manifested 
a  spirit  extremely  hostile  to  religion. 

In  the  19th  century  lit.  assumed  a  new  form,  correspond- 
ing to  the  new  political  and  social  condition  under  which  it 
flourished.  The  classic  models  of  the  17th  century  were  set 
aside,  and  new  models  created,  drawn  from  n"atui-e  and 
from  man  emancipated  and  animated  with  real  Chr.  senti- 
ment. The  principles  which  had  been  shaken  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  were    re  -  established  on  a  new  basis.    Chief 


in  this  literary  reform  was  Chateaubriand.  Rejecting  the 
impiety  of  Voltaire,  purifying  the  principles  of  Rousseau, 
he  sought,  in  his  Genie  du  Chi-istianisme,  to  bring  men  back 
to  faith,  while  his  Martyres  revealed  the  superiority  of  Chr. 
to  pagan  morals  and  life.  Scarcely  less  was  the  influence 
exerted  by  Mme.  de  Stael  with  her  popular  romance  Corinne 
and  her  philosophical  treatise  Be  PAlle/nagne. 

Bomanticists. —Duriufc  the  Restoration  the  literary  reform 
reached  its  extreme  development  in  romanticism,  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  lit.  from  conventional  rules.  Among 
the  most  prominent  in  this  movement  were  Victor  Hugo 
and  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  secured  the  acceptance  of  such 
works  as  Hernani.  Marion  Delorme.  and  Henri  III.,  in  which 
may  be  traced  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller. 
They  were  assisted  in  this  work  by  Alfred  de  Viguv,  author 
of  Cinq-Mars,  Alfred  deMusset,  the  humorist,  and  the  broth- 
ers De-schamps.  But  of  all  Fr.  poets  Lamartine  possessed 
the  most  soul,  and  displayed  it  in  the  most  perfect  poetry. 
While  the  poetry  of  Lamartine  charmed  the  imagination, 
the  Chansons  of  Beranger  deliglited  the  senses.  Dela^ngne 
gained  a  good  reputation  with  his  Messeniennes.  As  drama- 
tists, Andrieux,  A.  Dumas,  O.  Feuillet,  Victor  Hugo,  J. 
Sandeau,  and  E.  Scribe  have  won  distinction.  In  romance 
the  most  successful  writers  have  been  Victor  Hugo,  A. 
Dumas,  George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant).  Balzac,  Merimee.  and 
Bayle.  Archaeology  and  Oriental  lit.  have  been  cultivated 
by  ChampoUion,  Renan,  and  Remusat.  In  nat.  hist,  and 
math.  Cuvier  stands  prominent  with  his  great  work  on  the 
Regne  animal.  In  political  science  De  Tocque\'111e  has  won  a 
favorable  distinction  by  works  relating  to  Amer.  insts.  Con- 
stant, a  Prot.  and  an  orator,  was  chief  of  the  liberal  school. 
In  essays  and  criticism  many  have  gained  great  distinction. 
Among  the  most  eminent  should  be  noticed  Ampere,  Gau- 
tier,  Girardin,  Renan,  Ste.-Beuve,  and  Taine.  In  phUos., 
Bonald,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  Lamennais  opposed  the  un- 
christian teaching  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  by  treating  of 
law,  duty,  and  God  as  supreme  and  absolute.  Cousin 
sought  Xo  harmonize  liberty  with  law.  philos.  with  religion, 
while  positivism  has  been  aflirmed  by  Auguste  Comte  iu 
his  Conrs  dephilosophie  positive. 

History. —  In  this  dept.  Fr.  lit.  is  particularly  rich  in  this 
centuiy.  Of  the  philosophic  school  the  chief  "is  Guizot,  re- 
vealing in  his  Histoire  de  la  Cirilisation  a  breadth  of  yie^^■ 
which  has  been  unsurpassed.  While  Guizot  explains  the 
idea  of  hist..  De  Barante  (of  the  descriptive  school)  paints  a 
fine  picture  in  his  Histoire  des  dncs  de  Bourgogne.  Augustiii 
Thierry  contributed  much  to  historical  study  ;  A'illemain 
gave  models  of  eloquence  ;  Si.smondi,  lacking  in  sentiment, 
sometimes  too  severe  in  criticism,  displays  a  wonderful 
amoimt  of  learning.  Michelet  traces  the  prevailing  law 
and  unfolds  the  results  of  first  causes  in  a  style  poetic  and 
attractive,  but  sometimes  misleading.  >Iignet,  in  his  Recu 
lution  franfaise.  presents  ideas  rather  than  men.  Ste.-Beuvr 
deserves  mention  here  for  his  Histoire  de  Port  Royal;  Loui> 
Blanc,  for  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  franfaise,  and  Henri 
^lartin,  for  his  Histoii-e  de  France,  which  is  the  most  cou)- 
plete  and  valuable  yet  produced.  Thiers  rose  to  the  first 
rank  by  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution frangai^e  ;  his  Histoim 
du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire  is  a  masterpiece  in  cornprehensive- 
ness  and  perspicuity,  in  sustained  interest,  and  in  grace  and 
naturalness  of  style.  (See  E.  Littre,  Histoire  de  la  langut 
frangaise,  Bictionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise,  and  Geruzez. 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Montagce.] 

Frencli  Polisli,  a  solution  of  Wi  lbs.  of  shell-lac  in  1 
gal.  of  alcohol,  or  12  ounces  of  sheUlac.  3  ounces  of  elemi,  3 
ounces  of  copal  in  1  gal.  of  alcohol. 

Freuoli  Propliets,  P*rot.  enthusiasts,  who  arose  in  Fr., 
principally  after  the  termination  of  the  religious  wars  in  the 
Ccivennes.  They  were  few  in  number  untU  the  openmg  of 
the  18th  centuiy,  when  they  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
About  1706  some  of  their  prophets  went  into  Eng.  and  Scot, 
and  rapidly  gained  converts.  They  predicted  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  pretended  to  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
They  had  persisted  that  one  of  their  number  who  had  died 
could  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  failmg  in  this  speedily 
declined  in  influence  and  numbers.  They  also  existed  iu 
Ger.  and  Amer.,  and  from  them  in  Eng.  sprang  the  Shakers. 

Frencli  Furple,  a  beautiful  dye  obtained  from  lich- 
ens.   (See  Archil.) 

Frere  (Charles  Theodore),  a  Fr.  painter,  b.  in  Paris  in 
1815,  was  a  pupil  of  Coignet  and  Roqueplau,  and  made  his 
flrst  public  appearance  at  the  exhibition  of  1834.  Two  yrs. 
later  he  went  to  Algeria,  traversed  the  desert,  visited  the 
lands  of  the  E.,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine  by  the  Fr.  on  Oct.  13,  1837.  His  pictures  mostly  rep- 
resent E.  scenes  and  manners,  streets,  squares,  market- 
places, bazaars,  cafes,  with  an  occasional  remmiscence  of 
military  life.  They  are  of  small  size  and  elaborate  execu- 
tion, rich  and  hamionious  in  color,  correct  in  drawing,  atid 
pleasing  in  tone.  The  artist  has  been  twice  honored  witli 
the  medal— once  in  1848.  and  again  in  1865. 

Frere  iRt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward).  D.  C.  L..  b. 
in  181.5,  ed.  at  India  Coll.,  Ilaileybury  :  entered  Bengal  civil 
service  1833;  served  with  distinction  during  Indian  mutiny  ; 
was  gov.  of  Bombay  1802-67,  pres.  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  1873-74 ;  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1873  with  Zan- 
zibar, by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  co-operate  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade. 

Frere  (Rt.  Hon.  John  Hookham),  b.  in  Lond.  May  21. 
1769,  ed.  at  Eton  and  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  master's  degree  in  1795 ;  at  once  entered  the  foreign 
office  ;  was  in  Pari.  1796-1802,  under-sec.  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  1799,  envoy  to  Port.  1800.  envoy  to  Sp.  1802-04.  minis- 
ter to  Sp.  1808-09.  D.  Jan.  7, 1846.  He  was  a  poet  of  much 
merit,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ; 
author  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 

Frere  (Pierre  ifinorARD),  a  Fr.  painter  in  genre,  b.  in 
Paris  Jan.  10,  1819,  pursued  the  course  of  study  at  the  Ecole 
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des  Beaux  Arts:  worked  in  the  studio  of  Paul  Delaroche, 
and  in  lJv4;j  exliibited  his  tirst  picture  in  tlie  Salon.  He  Is  a 
pivlilic  artist,  but  careful,  with  a  pure  sentiment,  a  delicate 
taste,  and  a  tine  pencil.  His  subjects  are  chosen  from  hum- 
ble (frequently  from  domestici  life,  comprising  interiors 
with  children,  chamber  scenes,  incidents  of  labor  or  amuse- 
ment, graceful  idyls  of  common  experience  injjreat  variety, 
the  feelintr  sometimes  bordering  on  the  sentimental,  but  al- 
ways healthy  and  sweet.  Numerous  examples  of  his  work 
have  come  to  this  country,  and  been  eagerly  bought.  The 
lithoirrapher  has  made  liis  best  pieces  familiar  to  all  fre- 
quenters of  print-shops.  M.  F.  has  received  2  third-class 
medals— in  1850  and  18a5— and  a  second-claiss  medal  in  15&J. 
At  the  close  of  the  exposition  of  1855  he  was  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Fre'rielis  iFriedrich  Theodori.  M.  D.,  b.  at  Aurich, 
Hanover,  Mar.  24.  1819.  graduated  at  Gottingeu  and  studied 
at  the  leading  European  capitals ;  became  an  exceedingly 
popular  med.  lecturer  at  Gottingen  :  became  m  1852  prof,  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics  at  Breslau  and  director  of  the 
school  of  clinical  med.  His  best  work  is  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  Ifi^easts  of  the  Liter.    D.  Mar.  1885. 

Frerou  iElie  Catherixe),  b.  at  Quimper,  Fr.,  1719.  ed. 
at  the  Coll.  Louis-le-Grand.  Paris ;  left  the  Jesuits,  among 
whom  he  was  a  prof.,  in  1739.  Disappointed  of  a  benefice, 
he  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  joiunalist.  D.  Mar.  10.  li.tj. 
He  is  remembered  for  his  life-long  hostility  to  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopedists,  who  fully  relumed  his  hatred. 

Fres'co  ^It.  "fresh""],  or  Fresco-Paiutiug:,  a  term 
applied  to  paintings  executed  on  fresh  or  moistened  plaster. 
In  bnon  frej^co.  mineral  colors,  mixed  with  water  or  lime- 
water,  are  applied  directly  to  the  smooth  wet  face  of  good 
lime  mortar,  in  which  case  a  crystalline  surface  almost  im- 
per%ious  to  moisture  is  formed.  The  earliest  specimens  of 
fjiion  F.  are  probably  those  of  Pietro  d'Or\ieto,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Hsa.  The  usual  method  of  painting  on  plastered 
waUs  in  Giotto's  time  was  to  allow  the  plaster  to  dry  thor- 
oushly  and  then  to  re-wet  such  portions  of  it  as  the  artLst 
could  cover  with  color  at  a  single  sitting.  This  is  caUed  by 
later  Its.  j're-<co  x*cco.  or  dry  F.  Many  suppose  that  the  old 
Rom.  F.  were  generally  executed  in  this  way,  but  some  of 
them  are  certainly  in  temiyera.  and  others  in  encaustic.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  buou  F.,  or  painting  on 
undried  plaster,  became  the  favorite  art  of  the  greatest  It. 
masters,  and  Masaccio.  Mantegna,  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino, 
Luini,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Raphael,  Michael  Augelo.  Correg- 
gio.  all  became  glorious  through  it.  The  subject  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  wall  was  first  drawn  and  shaded  on  paper 
backed  with  cloth ;  this  cartoon  was  then  applied  to  the 
wall,  the  outlines  were  pricked  through  into  the  wet  plas- 
ter, and  a  fine  black  powder  bein^  blown  into  the  perforat- 
ed lines,  a  distinct  drawing  was  left  behind.  To  name  the 
great  F.  of  It.  would  be  to  sive  the  list  of  a  large  proportion 
of  her  finest  pictures.  Those  of  Giotto  may  perhaps  be  best 
studied  at  Assisi  and  Padua— those  of  Fra  Angelico  at  Flor- 
ence and  Or^ieto.  The  SS.  Aununziata  at  Florence  pos- 
sesses some  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  best  F.  The  Camera 
of  San  Paolo  at  Parma  contains  beautiful  F.  by  C"orreggio, 
not  to  speak  of  the  domes  of  San  Giovanni  and  of  the  ca- 
thedral. The  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  is  Michael  .Angelo's 
crowning  work,  and  the  -Stauze  of  Raphael,  also  in  the  Vati- 
can, are  among  the  noble.st  eflforts  of  his  genius.  Perhaps 
no  artistic  production  has  ever  received  higher  praise  than 
Leonardo  da  Vinci"s  1/ist  ■)> upper  in  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Maria  delle  Grazia  in  MUan.  L'nhappily,  this  work  has  al- 
HKjst  perished.  This  art  declined  after  the  age  of  the  great 
masters.  In  Ger.  fresco  xexco  has  been  lately  revived  in  a 
novel  form  through  the  invention,  by  Prof,  von  Fuchs,  of  a 
solution  of  silica  called  water-glass.  Repeated  appUcations 
of  this  solution  are  made  to  the  surface  of  the  best  well 
dried  common  mortar  :  after  which  it  is  again  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly.  The  whole  surface  is  then  rubbed  and  pol- 
ished :  after  this  it  is  twice  rewashed  with  the  water-glass, 
and  once  more  left  to  dry  completely.  Mineral  colors,  pre- 
pared in  water,  are  then  applied  for  the  decora.tion,  and  the 
artist  can  correct  or  change  as  freely  as  if  working  in  oils 
and  on  canvas.  When  the  whole  Ls  finished  the  entire  sur- 
face is  carefully  sprinkled  over  with  the  solution,  after 
which  the  painting  is  believed  to  be  secure  against  atmos- 
pheric influences.  This  kind  of  F.  is  called  stereochrome,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Munich  and  Berlin,  where  Kaulbach.  Over- 
beck.  Cornelius.  Sehnorr,  and  other  Ger.  artists  have  exert- 
ed their  best  powers.  George  P.  Marsh. 

Frese'nlus  iKari.  Re.migius),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  Dec.  28,  1818,  studied  at  Bonn  and  Giessen,  and  be- 
came Liebig"s  assistant :  founded  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  anubj- 
tliche  t'liKmie  in  1862  at  Brunswick  ;  author  of  Ahleitung  zur 
q'tali>atir>:n  Analyse. 

Fresnel  (Augustix  Jeas),  F.  R.  S.,  an  illustrious  Fr. 
phvsicist  and  inventor,  b.  at  Broglie,  Eure,  in  Xonnandy, 
May  10,  1788.  D.  July  14,  1827.  His  great  life-work  was 
cotnpressed  into  5  yrs.  (1819-24).  That  work,  for  which  com- 
merce, and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  was  the  perfectuig  of  the  dioptric  system  of 
illumination  for  light-houses.  His  system  has  received  com- 
paratively few  improvements,  and  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  in  liirht-houses. 

Fresno  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Fresno  co.,  Cal.,  207  m.  S.  E, 
of  San  Francisco.    Pop.  1880,  111-2. 

Freuud,  froint  (Wilhelm*.  Ph.  D.,  b.  of  Jewish  parents 
at  Kempen,  Prus.,  Jan.  27,  iSiXj,  has  l>eeu  engaged  for  sev- 
eral yrs.  in  vismng  F.'s  SchiV.er-Bibliothek,  a  series  of  anno- 
tations to  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  authoi-s. 

Frey,  or  Fre  jr,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  brother 
of  Freya  and  the  son  of  Njord.  He  is  beloved  of  all  gods 
and  men,  and  is  himself  the  god  of  pleasure  and  fruitful- 
uess.  He  is  the  husband  of  Gerda,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  giant  Gymir,  for  whose  love  he  forfeited  his  good 
sword,  which  the  gods  sorely  needed  for  their  defence.  He 
was  especially  worshipped  in  auc.  Swe. 


Frey'a,  or  Frey'Ia  ithe  "beloved  "i,  the  Scandinavian 
Venus,  called  also  Vanadis.  daughter  of  Njord.  the  air-god. 
and  wife  of  the  god  Odur.  for  whom  she  perpetually  weeps 
tears  of  gold.     Friday  idies  Veneiis)  is  Freya's  day. 
Freycinet  'Charles  Louis).    See  Appendix. 
Freytag  (GusTAV).    See  Appendix. 
Fri'ar    Lat.  f rater ;  Fr.  frere,  "a  brother"'],  a  member 
of  a  monastic  brotherhood."  The  Dominicans  were  called 
Black  F..  from  their  garments,  and  also  Preachina  F.    The 
Franciscans  were  Crrey  F. :  the  Carmelites  at  one  time  were 
called  Barred  F.,  from  their  striped  robes,  but  in  later  times 
they  were  called  \\h\te  F.    Monks  not  priests  are  caUed  F.: 
after  taking  priests"  orders  they  lose  this  distinctive  name. 

Fric'tlon.  l.  Friction  is  that  force,  always  acting  as  a 
resistance,  which  Ls  experienced  when  it  is  attempted  to 
move  one  body  upon  anijther  which  is  pressed  into  close 
contact  with  it.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
interlocking  of  the  asperities  of  the  two  surfaces,  and  to 
abrasion  by  tearing  them  off.  F.  is  of  2  kinds— sliding  F.. 
when  one  body  is  forced  to  slide  upon  another :  and  rolling 
F..  when  it  is  attempted  to  cause  one  body  to  roll  upon  an- 
other. ^\"hen  2  bodies  are  at  rest  and  in  contact,  it  requires 
more  force  to  get  up  relative  motion  than  to  overcome  F. 
after  that  motion  has  commenced.  Ite  "  F.  of  rest ""  or 
•■  F.  of  quiescence  ""  is  therefore  greater  than  the  ■"  F.  of  mo- 
tion."' 2.  In  order  to  determine  the  real  expenditure  of 
power  in  doing  work,  and  to  ascertain  the  efiBciency  of  ma- 
chines, it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  amount  of  frictional  re- 
sistance end  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  work  which  may 
be  absorbed  by  it  in  each  case.  It  is  this  force  which  has 
most  effect  in  reducing  the  efficiency  of  mechanical  com- 
binations. 3.  The  investigation  of  t&e  laws  of  F.  has  em- 
ployed many  of  the  most  distinguished  phUos.  and  engi- 
neers. The"  earliest  extended  researches  were  those  of 
Coulomb,  made  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
The  investigations  of  George  Rennie.  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fi-.  gort.,  are  usually  accepted  as  standard. 
4.  By  experiments  the  following  law  has  been  proven  to  ex- 
ist :  "Frictional  resistance  is  simply  proportional  to  the  force 
with  which  the  nibbing  surfaces  are  pressed  together,  and 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  those  surfaces  and  of  the  ve- 
locity of  rubbinsr.  5.  Flmd  F..  so  called,  is  a  resistance  due 
to  ^iscosity  of  the  fluid,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  inertia 
of  those  particles  which  are  subjected  to  change  of  motion. 
The  resistance  of  well  fonned  vessels  is  caused  almost  en- 
tirely by  "fluid  F."  \,Fn)ii  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc.,by 
Pp.flF.  R".  H.  Thcrstox.] 

Frl'day  [either  "  Freya's  day,"  dies  Veneris,  or  "  Frig- 
gas  day;""  Ger.  Frey  tag  ;'Yt.  Vendredi],  the  6th  day  of  the 
week.  In  the  E..  Lat..  and  Anglican  chs.  all  F.  except 
Christmas  for  in  some  R.  Cath.  dioceses  all  F.  except  those  in 
Advent,  but  always  the  Ember  Day  in  Advent)  are  fasts  of 
obligation,  in  memory  of  the  passion  of  our  L<;)rd.  which  is 
especially  commemorated  on  Good  F.  In  the  folk-lore  of 
many  nations  F.  is  considered  an  unlucky  day. 

Frled'lander  iDavid).  a  Jewish  scholar,  b.  at  Konigs- 
bers.  yv'^Ti..  Dec.  6.  1750,  was  attracted  to  Berlin  by  the  re- 
form labors  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  after  whose  decease  he 
became  himself  the  leader  of  the  Berlin  Jews  in  educational 
and  social  reforms.  He  proposed  a  union  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Chr.  Ch.,  but  asked  that  the  Jews  be  admitted  into 
the  Chr.  fold  without  acknowledging  the  Messiah.  D.  Dec. 
25.  l*^. 

Friend.  Xeb.    See  Appendix. 

Friend'ly  lor  Ton'gai  Islands,  a  group  of  over  150 
islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific  between  lat.  13°  and  25'  S. 
and  Ion.  172°  and  177°  E.  The  smaller  ones  generally  are  of 
coral  formation,  while  the  larger  ones  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  have  few  native  animals,  but  plenty  of  yams,  sweet 
pf)tatoes.  and  bread  fruits.    Pop.  about  30.<X)0. 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  a  society  of  professing  Chrs., 
retain  among  themselves  the  title  of  the  "Society  of 
Friends."  but.  though  given  in  scoi-n.  they  never  felt 
ashamed  of  the  term  "•  Quaker."  which  brings  to  mind  the 
text.  "  The  Lord  reigneth  :  let  the  people  tremble."  The  rise 
of  the  F.  marks  the  period  when  the  conflict  for  liberty 
of  conscience  resulted  in  a  permanent  victory.  Like  all  the 
religious  societies  which  have  arisen  since  the  Reformation, 
thev  strove  to  realize  a  greater  conformity  to  the  apostolic 
pattern,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  F.  were  not 
set  forth  as  new  truths,  but  as  pure,  primitive  Christianity : 
being  brought  to  Christ  by  the  revelation  of  his  Spirit  m 
their  own  hearts,  the  F.  were  brought  into  unity  of  doctrine 
as  a  Ch.  of  which  they  regarded  Christ  alone  the  Founder, 
and  over  which  they  believed  Christ  alone  to  be  the  Head. 

It  was  in  IWi,  during  the  first  stages  of  civil  and  religious 
commotions,  that  George  Fox.  then  in  his  23d  >t..  began  his 
laboi-s  as  a  minister  of  tne  gospeL  Upon  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine that  all  spiritual  knowledge  comes  through  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  his  Spirit,  and  that  he  is 
Head,  "  personallv  and  perceptibly,  "  over  all  things  to  his 
Ch.,  rests  the  whole  superstnicture  of  the  doctrines,  mode 
of  worship,  and  ch.  order  of  the  F.  On  these  cardinal  doc- 
trines, as  also  upon  those  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  fall  of  man,  justification  by  faith,  on  sanctification.  on 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
writings  of  George  Fox  and  his  contemporaries.  Peun.  Pen- 
ington.  Barclav.  and  others,  are  full  and  exphcit.  As  re- 
gards the  sacraments  of  the  Ch..  the  F.  never  assurned  a 
merelv  negative  position,  but  one  emphatically  positive : 
but  thev  renounced  the  outward  ordinance  of  communion, 
because  in  the  ot>edience  of  faith  they  had  been  br<-)Ught  to 
know  of  the  spiritual  supper  of  the  Lord— the  bread  of  life 
and  the  wine  of  the  kingdom.  And  upon  the  same  basis  of 
the  immediate  Headship  of  Christ  in  the  Ch.  rest  the  views 
of  the  F.  upon  ch.  order  and  gon.  Gathered  out  of  every 
sect  and  rank,  the  early  F.  were  not  brought  together  like 
loose  and  disjointed  stones  in  a  chaotic  mass,  but  it  was 
their  belief  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  by  the  same  di\-ine 
power  which  had  called  them  individually  to  himself  to 
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build  them  up  together,  a  spiritual  house.  In  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Oh.  it  is  their  custom  to  wait  for  and  obtain 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  true  spirit 
of  judgment.  And  on  any  occasion  where  this  unity  of  feel- 
ing is  wanting  and  cannot  be  attained  to,  they  eitlier  dismiss 
the  question  or  defer  it  for  future  action.  The  influence  of 
some  distinctive  principles  of  the  F.  upon  the  world  at  large 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  writers  outside  of 
the  society.  Their  early  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  their  testimony  against  all  wars  as  at  variance  with 
the  gospel  of  peace,  the  recognized  position  and  sphere  of 
woman  in  the  affairs  of  their  Ch.,  and  their  most  prominent 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  personal  experimental  work  of 
spiritual  religion  in  the  heart  by  and  through  the  imme- 
diate perceptible  operations  and  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  are  views  that  are  finding  increasing  acceptance 
throughout  Christendom.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'n  Univ.  Vyc, 
by  Edward  Brown.] 

Frieiid'!!>liip,  Allegany  cc,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  21  m.  N.  E. 
of  Glean,  has  an  acad.,  and  is  the  seat  of  Baxter's  Musical 
Univ.     Pt)p.  1870,  474;  1880,  1134. 

Friends  of'Ood,  a  body  of  religious  persons  in  the  14th 
century  who  constituted  an  unorganized  brotherhood. 
Some  were  laymen,  like  Nicholas  of  Bale ;  others  were 
monks,  like  Tauler,  the  great  Dominican  mystic.  The  F.  of 
G.  adhered  to  the  Ch.,  but  attempted  great  reforms  in  it. 

Fries  (Elias),  b.  in  Swe.  Aug.  15,  1794  ;  became  prof,  of 
bot.  at  Lund  1828,  prof,  of  economy  at  Upsala  in  1834.  Was 
chiefly  distinguished  as  a  student  of  the  mosses,  sea-weeds, 
lichens,  etc.  ;  author  of  Sysiema  Orbis  Vegetabilimn,  Corpus 
Florarum  Provincialiam  Sueciee,  Sitmtna  Vegeiabilmm  Scandi- 
rian<e,  etc.    D.  Feb.  8,  1878. 

Fries  (Jacob  Frieduich),  b.  at  Barb}',  near  Magdeburg, 
Aug.  23,  1773,  was  trained  in  the  Moravian  sem.  of  his  native 
place,  and  then  studied  at  the  univs.  of  Leip.sio  and  Jena ; 
began  in  1801  to  lecture  at  Jena,  and  in  180.5  was  made  prof, 
of  phllos.  and  elementary  math,  at  Heidelberg  ;  retunied  to 
Jena  as  prof,  of  theoretical  philos.  In  philos.  he  followed 
the  doctrines  of  Kant,  but  he  believed  that  his  master's 
method  needed  perfecting.  F.  developed  the  doctrine  that 
the  sensible  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  the  supra-sensible 
the  object  of  faith,  and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of 
the  supra-sensible  in  the  sensible  the  object  of  presentiment. 
He  called  his  .system  "  philosophical  anthropology,"  since 
he  made  all  further  knowledge  dependent  on  man's  self- 
knowledge.  His  most  important  work  is  Neve  Kritlk  der 
rerniinft..    D.  Aug.  10,  1843. 

Frle'ser,  von  (Richard),  Baron,  b.  Aug.  9,  1808,  at 
Thiirnesdorf  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  govt,  in  1834.  In 
May  1849,  when  the  revolution  bi'oke  out  in  Dresden,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  coolness  and  his  tirm  adherence  to 
the  govt.  Differences  between  him  and  the  minister  of 
state,  Von  Beust,  caused  him  to  retire  in  1852,  but  in  1859  he 
was  recalled  and  appointed  minister  of  finance.  In  1866  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  governed  the  country 
during  the  war  and  the  absence  of  the  king.  In  1870  he 
showed  great  energy  in  the  negotiations  with  the  S.  Ger. 
states,  and  served  effectively  in  the  establishment  of  the 
unity  of  Ger. 

Frig'ate  Bird,  or  Man-of-War  Bird  {Tachypetes 
aquila),  a  large  tropical  sea-bird  of  the  order  Steganopodes, 
with  a  long,  forked  tail,  and  wings,  often  8  or  10  ft.  in 
expanse,  glossy  greenish  black.  It  is  capable  of  very  long, 
graceful,  and  powerful  flight. 

Frig'ga,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  wife  of 
Odin  and  the  most  venerable  of  goddesses.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  fruitfulness.  Some  say  that 
Friday  was  "  Frigga's  day  ; "  others  say  that  "  Fi-eya's  day  " 
is  intended. 

Frig'id  Zone  \l.&i.  frigidus,  "cold  "],  in  geog.,  the  arc- 
tic and  antarctic  regions  ;  the  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  lie  respectively  N.  of  the  arctic  and  S.  of  the  antarctic 
circle.  The  N.  and  S.  frigid  zones  have  each  an  area  of 
very  nearly  8,229,748  sq.  m.,  and  within  these  zones  the  sun 
does  not  rise  and  set  every  day  of  24  hours. 

Frilled  Lizard,  a  name  applied  to  Clilaniydosau'- 
rusj  a  singular  lizard  with  a  large  plated  frill.     CIdamydo- 
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sau?'i/s  Kingii  is  a  native  of  Australia.  The  frill,  when  the 
animal  has  attained  maturity,  extends  considerably  beyond 
the  legs. 

Fringe  [Heb.  gedil,  "  twisted  thread  "— i.  e.  a  "  tassel "], 
an  ornament  appended  to  the  4  corners  of  the  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  Israelites,  and  put  there  as  a  reminder  of 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  to  assist  them  in  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  Decalogue.  As  the  Heb.  law  is  said 
to  contain  613  commandments,  Jewish  tradition  has  so  ai-- 
ranged  it  tliat  the  word  fl-Jflf,  which  is  numerically  600, 

with  8  threads  and  5  knots  holding  these  together,  should 
constitute  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  Law :  and  to  this  day 
every  orthodox  Jew  observes  the  law  in  tlie  wearing  of  the 


F.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  large  outer  fringed  garment, 
they  wear  it  in  a  smaller  form  as  an  under-garment.  This 
explains  why  the  poor  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  was 
so  anxious  to  touch  the  hem  (fringe)  of  Christ's  garment. 

Fringe  Tree,  or  Old  Man's  Beard,  an  ornamental 
shrub,  growing  as  far  N.  as  Pa.  and  S.  to  Fla.  It  is  the  Chi- 
onanthus  Virginica.  of  the  order  Oleacefe.  Its  petals  are 
white  and  curiously  fringed,  whence  the  name. 

Frlngll'lidae.  [FrtngU/a,  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
oscine  birds,  which  are  charactei-ized  by  their  truly  conic 
bill,  shorter  than  the  head,  tomia  evidently  angulated",  upper 
tomium  usually  with  a  subterminal  notch,  and  9  primaries. 
It  embraces  tinches.  sparrows,  grosbeaks,  buntings,  etc. 

Fris'elie  Haft'  ["  Fresh-water  Sea  "],  a  lagoon  with  an 
area  of  318  sq.  m.  on  the  coast  of  Prus.  In  anc.  days  it  fomi- 
ed  a  lake,  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  band  of 
land.  But  in  1510  the  Baltic  broke  through,  and  formed  a  per- 
manent passage  from  10  to  15  ft.  deep. 

Frisi,  free'se  (Paolo),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Milan  Apr.  13,  1728, 
became  a  Barnabite  monk  ;  in  1764  was  made  prof,  of  math, 
at  the  Univ.  of  Milan,  where  he  d.  Nov.  22. 1787.  He  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  math,  and  physics,  and  possessed  a  posi- 
tive character,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  involved  in 
perpetual  controversies. 

Frls'lans,  The,  called  by  the  Roms.  Fnsii,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  Frii'OiKS  or  Frisiones,  and  by  themselves  Frisan, 
were  a  Teutonic  race  which  was  first  heard  of  in  13  b.  c, 
when  Drusus  found  them  dwelling,  together  with  the  Bata- 
vi,  the  Bructeri,  and  the  Chanel,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ger., 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 
They  were  at  that  time  an  expanding  race.  They  wholly 
absorbed  the  Chauci,  and  as  the  Frankish  tribes  drew  south- 
ward F.  tribes  stepped  in  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
land  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  They  also  spread 
toward  the  N.,  along  the  coast  of  the  Ger.  Ocean,  as  far  as 
Jutland,  where  they  were  known  under  the  name  of  Strand 
Frieser.  So<  m,  however,  the  Franks  turned  their  arms  north- 
ward. In  689  the  F.  chief  Ratbad  was  defeated  at  Dorsted 
by  Pepin  de  Heristal,  and  he  and  his  subjects,  the  F?iM  ma- 
.jores,  or  W.  F.  (who  occupied  dists.  which  are  now  W.  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee),  were  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity.  In 
734  the  same  fate  overtook  that  part  of  the  F?im?ninores,  or 

E.  F..  who  lived  in  the  region  now  between  the  Zuyder-Zee 
and  the  Ems.  Charles  Martel  defeated  their  chief  Poppo,  in 
a  bloody  battle,  and  afterward  sent  the  holy  Bonifacius 
into  the  country  to  preach  Christianity  among  them.  Final- 
ly, Charlemagne  subdued  (785)  the  rest  of  the  E.  F.  inhal)it- 
iiig  the  dists.  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe.  Bj' his  Lex 
F/isionimi  the  whole  terr.  of  the  F.  was  divided  into  3  parts, 
of  which  that  part  situated  in  the  W.  fell  to  Charles  the  Bald 
at  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  and  in  time  was 
merged  into  the  present  Dut.  provs.  of  Hoi.,  Zealand,  Guel- 
derland,  and  Utrecht,  losing  its  F.  character  almost  entirely. 
The  2  other  parts,  both  situated  farther  E.,but  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Ems,  fell  to  Louis  the  German,  and 
received  the  names,  respectively,  of  W.  and  E.  Friesland,  of 
which  the  former  is  the  presentDut.  prov.  of  Frie.sland,  and 
the  latter  belongs  to  Hanover.  Here  the  F.  character  pre- 
vailed, and  the  lang.  has  survived  until  oiu-  days.  The  first 
who  called  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  F.  lang.  was  the 
Dan.  pliildhigist  Ra>nuis  Rask,  whose  gram,  of  the  lang., 
Frisish  'Sj,/(it//o/e  (Copenhagen,  1825), was  translated  into  Dut. 
in  18.32  by  liettema.  It  was  followed  in  1840  by  a  diet,  by 
Richthofen,  Altfriesisches  Worterbuch.    In  its  oldest  form  the 

F.  lang.  exists  only  in  law  books,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Asegabuch,  written  in  1200,  and  valid  for  all 
F.  ;  the  Emsiger  Bmnen,  from  1312  ;  the  Brokmerbrief  and  the 
Eecht  der  Jimtri?iger,  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
They  have  been  collected  and  pub.  in  Richthofen's  Friesicc/te 
Eechtsquellen.  In  our  days  the  F.  lang.  has  disappeared  from 
ch.,  school,  court,  and  educated  people's  conversation.  It 
is  now  spoken  only  by  the  peasants  of  a  few  islands  in  the 
Ger.  Ocean,  such  as  Heligoland,  and  of  a  few  isolated 
parishes  of  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  and  some  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  such  as  Molquerum,  Hindeloopen,  and  Leeu- 
warden  ;  but  is  broken  up  in  dialects  which  are  unintelligi- 
ble outside  of  their  native  places.  Mr.  A.  Hettema  has  wi'it- 
ten  much  in  and  about  the  F.  lang.       Clemens  Petersen. 

Fritli  (William  Powell),  R.  A.,  an  Eng.  artist,  b.  at  Stud- 
ley,  near  Ripon,  in  1819;  has  produced  many  paintings, 
among  which  is  a  scene  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  entered 
the  Royal  Acad,  in  1852. 

Frit'lllary  [from  the  Lat. /n/i/ft«,  a  "dice-box,"  from 
the  dice-like  marks  on  the  petals],  the  F.  maleagns  of  Europe, 
a  liliaceous  plant  common  in  cultivation  ;  the  flower  is  spot- 
ted with  purple,  red,  and  yellow ;  hence  it  is  often  called 
checkered  lily.  The  crown  imperial  (F.  imperialis)  is  a  fine 
showy  flower  of  Per.  origin.  There  are  some  20  species.  Of 
these  the  F.  atropurpiirea,  jnidica,  etc.,  grow  in  the  U.  S. 

Fritzsclie,  frit'sheh  (Christian  Friedrich),  b.  at  Nau- 
endorf,  Ger.,  Aug.  17,  1776,  ed.  at  Fi-anke's  orphan  asylum 
andatLeipsic  ;  became  a  Lutheran  divine  and  prof,  of  theol. 
at  Halle.  Author  of  Vorlemnujen  fiber  den  Abendmahl ;  De  an- 
amartesia  Jesu  Chrlsti.  D.  at  Ziirich  1850.— His  sons  are  or 
were  all  univ.  profs,  and  authors  of  learned  works. 

Fritzsclie  (Franz  Volkmar),  a  distinguished  philologist, 
b.  at  Stci)ihach,  Sax.,  Jan.  26,  1806,  studied  philology  at  the 
Univ.  of  Leipsic  ;  became  prof,  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in 
Rostock  1828.  He  edited  Malogi  Beormn  of  Lucian,  the 
Thesmophoriaziisce.  and  the  Eana  of  Aristophanes.  In  de- 
fence of  his  teacher,  Hermann,  against  Otfried  Miiller,  F. 
pub.  a  liecermion  des  Bucheg  ^Esc/iylos  Eumeniden  von  A.  0. 
MfiUer.    A  second  jiart  was  added  to  it. 

Fro'ben,  or  Frobe'nius  (Johann),  a  learned  printer,  b. 
at  HanunellHii'g.  in  Franconia.  in  1460.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Univ.  of  Bale,  then  served  as  corrector  under 
Amerhach  and  Petri  until  1491,  when  he  established  his  own 
pri)iting-oftice  in  Bale.  His  first  publication  was  a  Lat.  Bible, 
and  he"is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to 
introduce  into  Ger.  the  use  of  Rom.  letters.    F.  was  a  warm 
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friend  of  Erasmus,  and  the  pul).  of  many  of  his  works  (is- 
suod  colUHlivelv  l)V  Jerome  Frohen,  1540>.     D.  Oet.  152". 

Fro'bislier  (Sir  Martin),  an  Kiiir.  navigator,  b.  at  Don- 
caster,  York^^llire.  the  tirst  Eny:lisliman  to  sail  in  search  of 
a  X.  W.  passage.  He  was  aided  in  his  enterprise  l).v  Dud- 
lev,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  sailed  from  Deptford  in  June  1.57(3, 
with  3  vessels  of  small  size.  F.  rea<hed  that  part  of  Green- 
land which  he  named  Meta  Inconiiita,  and  passed  through 
the  strait  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  In  1.3,s.")  he  accompa- 
nied Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  W.  1.  :  in  l.V.M  he  was  sent  to  aid 
Henry  1\'.  against  the  Spaniards  and  Leaguers  ;  in  an  attack 
uponthem  at  C'rovzon,  near  Brest,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  d.  Nov.  7,  "1.594. 

Fro'bislier  Strait,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Brit.  N.  Amer., 
Iietweeii  Hudson  Strait  and  Northumberland  Inlet,  extend- 
ing W.  from  the  ocean  at  the  entrance  of  Davis  Strait ;  it  is 
240  m.  long,  and  has  a  mean  width  of  30  m. 

Froe'bel  iFRiEnRicnK  b.  Apr.  21, 1782.  at  Oberweissbach, 
in  Thuringia.  His  mother  died  before  his  remembrance,  and 
his  half  orphanage  quickened  his  sensibility  and  stimulated 
him  to  reflection.  An  elder  brother  undertook  to  teach  him 
the  sexual  system  of  bot..  and  show  him  how,  by  the  union 
of  opposites',  harmonv  and  beauty  gradually  grow  out  of  dif- 
ferences. At  13  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester,  who  taught 
him  wood-lore  and  math.  :  later  he  went  to  the  Univ.  of 
Jeua,  studied  the  natural  sciences,  and  became  in  1813  cura- 
tor of  the  mineralogical  museum  of  Berlin.  Later  he  met 
the  educator  Griiner,  and  visited  Pcstalozzi  for  the  first  time. 
After  that  he  began  a  school  in  Kcilhau  with  tj  pupils.  Karl 
Froebel,  one  of  these  children,  now  an  old  man  keeping 
school  in  Edinburgh,  describes  this  school  as  a  paradise  of 
children.  The  plan  was  to  educate  the  children  by  putting 
them  at  work,  and  making  nature  itself  and  what  they  pro- 
duced by  their  own  hands,  fheir  books.  It  was  not  till  1840  that 
he  foimded  his  tirst  kindergarten  at  Brandenburg.  Twenty- 
three  yrs.  before  he  had  pub.  his  first  work,  Menschenerzie- 
hung  ("  Human  Education  "),  in  which  may  be  discerned  the 
seeds  of  the  kindergarten.  At  that  time  it  was  his  idea  that 
the  child  until  he  was  7  yrs.  old  should  be  exclu.sively  ed.  by 
the  mother.  Later,  he  saw  that  it  was  simply  impo.ssible 
for  mothers  with  several  children  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  development  of  each  child,  but  that  from  the  time  chil- 
dren were  3  yrs.  old  till  7,  it  was  a  relief  to  have  them  gather 
into  companies,  to  be  taken  care  of  for  several  hours  of 
every  day  by  a  kindergartner.  He  elaborated  the  method, 
and  has  left  it  a  gospel  to  childhood,  for  its  principle  is  that 
free  creativeness  is  at  once  the  means  and  end  of  human 
education,  and  begins  in  spontaneous  play.  The  reform  of 
education  begun  by  Kousseau,  and  carried  on  by  Fichte, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Diesterweg,  finally  culminated  in  F.'s  princi- 
ple of  educating  the  humaft  being  in  its  first  yrs.  purely  by 
its  own  spontaneous  activities.  D.  June  21,  18.52.  [From 
oriq.  art.  in  ./.".<  L'nir.  Cijc,  by  Eliz.\beth  P.  Pe.\body.] 

Froebel  (Jl'lius),  nephew  of  Friedrich,  b.  in  Griesheim, 
Ger.,  in  18«.>0,  studied  at  several  Ger.  univs. ;  held  professor- 
ships of  mineralogy  and  other  sciences  at  Ziiricii  1833^44 ; 
took  part  iu  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  entered  the  Frank- 
fort Pari. ;  was  arrested  and  tried  for  a  political  offence  at 
Vienna,  escaped,  and  removed  to  the  V.  S.  ;  returned  to 
Ger.,  and  became  again  involved  with  the  authorities;  be- 
came in  1873  Ger.  consul  at  Smyrna.  Author  of  Grumlzuge 
tines  Systeines  der  KrysUiUotjie. 

Frog  [cognate  directly  with  the  A.-S./ro^f^a,  and  inter- 
mediately with  the  Ger.  Frosch  and  Dut.  vroscli],  a  natue  ap- 
plied to  tailless  Amphibians  representing  several  distinct 
families.  The  common  F.  of  the  U.  S.  belong  to  the  family 
Ranida3  and  the  geims  Ea)m,ot  which  there  are  about  40 
species,  found  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  world  except 
Australasia  and  S.  Amer.  Nearly  a  dozen  are  found  in  the 
U.  S. ;  the  best  known  are— the  common  buU-F.  (Rana  Cates- 
byana),  the  shad-F.  iBana  halecina).  the  wood-F.  (Rana  syl- 
vaticd),  the  marsh-F.  (Rana  palu-stris),  and  the  spring-F. 
(Ranafontinalu!).  The  common  F.  of  Europe  and  the  wood- 
F.  of  "the  v.  S.  may  be  known  by  a  reddish-brown  color 
and  by  a  dark,  bridle-like  stripe  passing  from  the  snout  and 
through  the  eye  backward.  Although  not  universally  popu- 
lar, there  is  an  increased  tendency  to  the  appreciation  of  F. 
as  a  delicacy  for  the  table  in  this  country,  as  there  has  long 
been  in  Fr. ;  and  in  most  of  our  large  cities  F.  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  select  places  in  proper  season.  In  Fr.,  and  in  S.  Europe 
generally,  they  are  a  favorite  article  of  diet.  Froggeries 
abound  in  which  the  animals  are  raised  and  kept. 

Froff  Fisli.     See  Angler. 

Frog-Spawn,  properly  the  name  of  the  well  known 
gelatinous  mass  iuclo.sing  the  ova  of  frogs  ;  but  the  name  is 
extended  in  rural  dists.  to  some  of  the  large  green  fresh- 
water Alga',  which  form  slimy  masses  in  streams  and  ditch- 
es—notably to  those  of  the  family  Batrachospermacefe,  of 
which  Batrachospermum  inoniliforme  is  a  very  common  spe- 
cies both  in  Europe  and  the  V.  s. 

Frog-Spittle,  Cuckoo-Splt,  or  Toad-Spit,  a  popu- 
lar name  for  a  frothy  substance  often  seeit  on  grasses, 
weeds,  and  even  trees,  resembling  human  saliva  in  appear- 
ance, caused  by  the  larvje  of  various  Hemiptera.  In  Europe 
the  larva  of  Cicada  spnmosa  is  a  very  common  cause.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  genera  Heleochara  and  Aphrophora  are  among 
the  froth-producers.    This  froth  is  the  sap  of  the  plant. 

Frols'sart  (Jean"),  b.  at  Valenciennes.  Fr..  in  l*i7 ;  trav- 
elled much  iu  Flanders,  Fr.,  Scot.,  It.,  and  other  countries  ; 
became  canon  of  Chiniay  1390.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  He  is  chiefiy  menu  irable  for  his  ( 'lironiclo^.  the  most 
impottaut  histoiicarmtinumeut  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  we 
possess  ;  they  are  a  faithful  picture  of  his  times,  and  of  their 
places,  customs,  and  people. 

Fromeutlii  (Eligius),  b.  in  Fr.,  became  a  priest  and 
Jesuit ;  came  to  the  V.  S.  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  La.  1813- 
19,  and  U.  S.  judge  in  W.  Fla.  during  Jackson's  governor- 
ship.   D.  Oct.  ti,  1822. 

Fronde  [Fr.  for  a  "sling;"  the  jiame  was  probably 
giyen  from  an  Incident  iu  a  street-fight ;  according  to  others, 


from  the  squibs  hurled  by  the  anti-Mazarin  party  at  the 
court],  a  faction  of  Fr.  nobles  who  opposed  Cardinal  Maza- 
riu  dining  a  part  of  the  minority  of  Lcjuis  XIV.  The  policy 
of  Kichelieu  had  led  to  a  centralized  despotism,  against 
which  (Aug.  27,  11348)  the  people  of  Paris  rose  in  arms.  In 
the  Oct.  following  the  popular  demands  were  acceded  to, 
but  the  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of  trjing  to  regain 
their  old  power.  The  struggle  lasted  from  1649  to  10.52,  and 
as  far  as  military  results  were  concerned  were  favorable  to 
the  nobles,  but  as  they  had  no  strong  leadership,  and  no 
definite  object  except  "self-aggrandizement,  Mazarin  in  1653 
snatched  from  his  mutually  jealous  enemies  the  fruits  of 
their  victory.  "  ' 

Fronteuac,  fron-teh-nahk',  de  (Louis  de  Buade), 
CoMTE,  b.  in  1621  in  Fr. :  served  in  the  army  in  It.,  Flanders, 
Ger.,  and  Candia.  In  1672  was  appointed  gov. -gen.  of  Canada 
by  Lotus  XIV.  His  first  governorship  of  New  Fr.  ( 1672-82)  was 
marked  by  the  building  of  Ft.  Frontenac  (now  Kingston, 
Out.)  and  the  expeditions  of  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  Joliet ; 
but  he  was  hampered  by  the  action  of  his  intendant  and  of 
Laval,  bp.  of  Que.,  and  was  recalled  ;  in  1689,  Canada  being 
almost  ruined  under  his  successors,  he  was  sent  out  again. 
He  rejiulsed  the  forces  of  Phips  before  Que.  (1690),  and  d. 
there  Nov.  28,  1698. 

Fronti'nus  (Sextus  Julius),  a  Roman  wi'iter,  distin- 
guished also  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  l^.  about  40  a.  d., 
though  the  exact  >t.  is  not  known.  His  first  appearance  in 
public  life  was  as  praior  vrbanus  in  a.  d.  70,  under  Vespasian. 
He  was  twice  honored  with  the  office  of  consul,  and  in  a.  d. 
97  was  appointed  by  Nerva  cirra/or  aqvarmn  (supt.  of  aque- 
ducts), to  which  appointment  no  doubt  we  owe  his  most 
valuable  publication.  He  d.  probably  in  103.  F.  has  left  us 
a  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  tstralegematicon  libn  IV. 
More  important  than  this  is  the  other  extant  work  of  F.,  De 
Aqua  diictibus  vrbis  Rovue  liber,  in  which  he  describes  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  those  vast  and  expensive 
structures  which  made  Rome  enviable  among  anc.  cities 
for  its  ample  water-supply.  Beside  these,  several  treatises 
on  land-measurement  are  ascribed  to  F.,  only  fragments 
of  which  remain. 

Frontlet.    See  Phylacteries. 

Fron'to  (Marcus  Cornelius),  a  distinguished  rhetori- 
cian, b.  at  Cirta,  in  Afr.,  about  90  a.  d.  Having  removed 
to  Rome,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  im- 
perial princes,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  In  143  he  held  for 
a  short  time  the  office  of  consul.  He  d.  about  the  yr.  168. 
His  only  hterary  remains  are  certain  letters,  among  them 
a  portion  of  his  correspondence  with  the  emp.  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  with  his  former  pupils,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu- 
cius Verus. 

Frossard,  fro-sar'  (Charles  Auguste),  b.  Apr.  26,  1807, 
entered  the  Fr.  array  1827  ;  participated  in  the  campaign  In 
Belg.  1831-32,  distinguished  himself  in  Algeria  :  was  in  1846 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  ;  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  in  Jan.  1855  received 
the  command  of  the  second  engineering  corps  of  the  Crimean 
army.  In  the  It.  war  in  1859  he  was  chief  of  the  whole  en- 
gineering dept.,  and  shortly  afterward  appointed  gov.  to 
the  imperial  prince.  As  commander  of  the  second  army 
corps  in  the  Franco-Ger.  war  F.  arranged  the  attack  on 
Saarbriicken  (Aug.  2,  1870),  and  was  thoroughly  beaten  out 
of  the  place  on  Aug.  6.  On  the  capitulation  of  Metz  he  fell 
into  Qev.  captivity.    D.  Sept.  3,  1875. 

Frost  [allied  to  freeze  ;  Cier.  Frosty  properly  designates 
frozen  dew,  rime,  or  hoar-F.,  often  called  irhite  F..  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  bkick  F.,  which  is  the  effect  produced  upon 
herbs  and  leaves  by  the  freezing  of  their  juices.  The  freez- 
ing of  soil-moisture  is  popularly  called  F.  also.  Hoar-F.  is 
frozen  dew,  or  rather  a  deposit  of  minute  ice-crystals  in 
the  place  of  dew,  for  the  freezing  does  not  follow  the 
foi-mation  of  the  dew-drop.  The  conditions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  white  F.  are  precisely  those  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  dew,  except  that  those  conditions  act  more  power- 
fully oil  account  of  the  lower  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
air.  The  hygienic  effect  of  F.  is  generally  salutary.  Mala- 
rial fevers  are  favorably  modified  by  it.  and  the  spread  of 
cholera  and  of  yellow  fever  is  usually  checked  at  once. 

Frost  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Kennebunk.  Me.,  Jan.  26,  1800, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1822.  Wrote  Pictorial  Bist.  of  the  World 
and  Pictorial  Hist,  of  the  V.  S.    D.  Dec.  28,  1859. 

Frost  (William  Edward).  R.  A.,  b.  at  Wandsworth, 
Eng.,  Sept.  1810 ;  attained  distinction  as  a  portrait -painter, 
but  since  1839  has  chiefly  painted  mythological  pictures. 
His  Prometheus  Bound  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Acad.  D. 
June  4.  1877. 

Frost-bite  and  Freez'lng  are  conditions  caused  by 
the  action  of  cold  upon  the  animal  economy.  F.-B.  is  local 
and  partial— freezing  is  gen.  and  more  or  less  complete. 
Severe  F.-B.  may  lead  to  gangrene,  but  the  milder  forms 
often  result  in  "nothing  worse  than  chilblains,  which  are 
very  annoying,  but  not  dangerous.  Zinc  ointment,  glyce- 
rine, and  stimulating  applications  are  useful.  Gen.  freez- 
ing, if  rapid,  mav  result  in  speedy  death;  but  more  fre- 
quently the  vital  functions  pass  for  a  time  into  a  state  of 
abeyance,  which  mav  last,  it  is  said,  for  some  days,  and 
then  l)e  terminated  bv  death.  In  recovering  frozen  and  un- 
conscious persons  it  is  held  that  a  very  slow  restoration  of 
the  normal  temperature  is  safest,  apparently  because  sudden 
warmth  arouses  dormant  energies  which  demand  immediate 
aeration  of  the  blood,  which  failing,  death  at  once  ensues. 

Frost'burg,  on  R.  R.,  Allegany  co.,  Md..  17  m.  from 
(■uml)erland,  on  a  plateau  between  Savage  and  Dan  s  mts., 
12.55  ft.  above  Cumberiand  and  1792  ft.  above  tide,  imme- 
diately over  the  great  coal-basin  of  W.  Md.  Pop.  of  dist. 
1870,  6131  ;  1880,  40,57. 

Frotli  Fly.     See  Frog-Spittle. 

Frotli'lngiiani  (Ellen),  daughter  of  N.  L.,  b.  m  Bos- 
ton Mar.  25.  I8;i5  ;  noted  for  translations  of  3  difficult  mas- 
terpieces—Lessing's  Xathan  der  MVj.ny,  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  in  vei-se,  and  Lessing's  Laokooii. 
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Frotliliisliani  (Xathaniel  Langdon').  I).  D.,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  July  Si.  1793.  entered  Harvard  Coll.  at  the  age  of 
14  in  the  class  of  1811  :  in  1812  received  tlie  appointment  of 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard,  in  181.5  became  pastor  of  the 
First  oh.  in  Boston  :  retired  from  the  pulpit  in  ts.Xi,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  lit.,  livinir  in  Boston.  Dr.  F.  contributed  to 
lit.  poetical  translations  fnmi  the  Gr.,  Lat.,  It.,  and  Ger. ; 
was  one  of  our  earliest  students  of  Ger.,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice in  introducing  the  finest  Ger.  thought  to  Amer.  readers. 
D.  Apr.  4.  1870. 

Frotliingliani  (Octavius  Bhookl.'),  son  of  N.  L.,  b.  in 
Boston  Nov.  dfi.  1H->->.  ed.  at  the  Public  Lat.  School,  grad.  at 
Harvard  Coll.  184.3  ;  studied  theol.  at  Cambridge,  and  settled 
in  Salem,  Mass..  1847;  removed  to  Jersey  city,  N.  J.,  18.5.5, 
and  after  a  ministry  of  4  yrs.  went  to  New  Y(jrk  and  estab- 
lished the  Third  Unit,  society.  Mr.  F.  belonged  to  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Units,  for  a  time,  but  became  at  last 
a  rationalist,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  independent 
preacher.  From  the  beginning  he  has  been  pres.  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  the  aim  whereof  was  the  eman- 
cipation of  religion  from  all  sectarian  limits,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  faiths,  and  the  applicati(]n  of  the  scientific  method 
to  the  study  of  theol.  This  plai-cs  him  outside  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  special  religion,  and  forbids  his  calling  himself  by 
any  particular  name.  Wrote  Eeligioii  of  Hiimani/ij,  Life  of 
Theodore  Parlcer,  and  Beliefs  of  the  Unbelievers.  He  was  one 
of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 

Fronde,  frood  (James  Anthony),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dart- 
ington,  Eng.,  Apr.  2.3,  1818,  ed.  at  Westminster  and  Oriel 
Coll.  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  with  honor ;  became  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  Coll.  1843,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  184.5,  but  soon 
changed  his  religious  opinions,  which  had  been  extremely 
High  Ch.  ;  pub.  iShadows  of  the  Clouds  and  Xemt-si-s  of  Faitli, 
which  were  condemned  by  the  authorities  of  the  univ.  In 
1850  he  began  to  write  for  Eraser's  Magazine  and  otlier 
periodicals.  His  greatest  work,  Tfie  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Sp.  Armada,  is  remarkable 
for  its  novel  views  and  abundance  of  fresh  material.  In 
1869  he  was  made  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's.  In 
1872-73  he  lectui'ed  in  the  U.  S. 

Fro'zeii  Wells.    Certain  wells  in  the  N.  U.  S.  contain 
ice  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  yr.,  sometimes  render- 
ing the  drawing  of  water  impracticable.    Examples  are  in 
Brandon.  Vt.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Lyman,  N.  IL,  and  Ware,  Mass. 
The  first  is  .3.5  ft.  deep,  dug  in  18.58  through  gravel  and  marly 
clay.    The  frozen  mass  of  gravel  is  about  15  ft.  thick,  show- 
ing itself  at  14  ft.  below  the  surface.    In  the  winter  the 
water  freezes  entirely  over,  and  in  the  summer  the  stones 
of  the  walls  are  lined  with  ice  several  inches  thick,  the 
temperature  rarely  rising  above  the   freezing-point.     At 
numerous  localities  in  the  .same  region,  also  in  the  Alps, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Ural  .Mts..  ice  accumulates  in  rock-caverns 
and  among  the  fragments  at  the  l)ascof  precipices,  some- 
times sufficiently  al)undant  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  caverns  usually  have  2  lateral  ojieiiings.     This  causes  a 
curi'ent  of  air,  which  evaporates  the  water  uiion  the  sides 
and  floor  of  the  cavern,  thus  pr()ducing  congelation,  since 
in  this  way  an  immense  amount  of  heat  is  taken  up  into  the 
latent  state.    Less  ice  is  formed  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer  in  the  caverns.    At  Monte  Testaceo  in  Rome  this 
principle  is  employed  for  the  artificial  manufacture  of  ice. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  freezing  of  water   in  the 
wells  may  he  due  to  the  interpenetration  of  the  interstices 
of  the  gravel  with  air  which  has  motion  in  one  or  the  other 
direction  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  removes  so  ' 
much  heat  as  to  freeze  the  water.     In  the  Brandon  example  I 
particular  excavations  near  the  well  may  possibly  give  rise  1 
to  the  air-currents,  and  deposits  of  clay  may  prevent  the  ac-  ] 
cess  of  external  heat.    Or  if  the  ice  be  hot  anmially  renewed  i 
by  means  of  the  currents,  it  is  possible  the  frozen  area  may  I 
be  a  remnant  of  the  glacial  sheet  whii-h  enveloped  most  of  I 
the  N.  continents  during  the  Drift  period.     Untler  favorable  i 
conditions  such  masses  may  be  preserved  for  thousands  of  1 
yrs.,  and  form  a  nucleus  to  which  more  frost  may  be  added  i 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  yr.  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

FruetidorC  fruit-month  "I,  in  the  Fr.  republican  cal- 
endar of  1792-1806,  the  12th  and  last  month  in  the  yr.,  ex- 
tending from  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  16. 

Fruc'tose,  Fruit-Siigar,  or  Inverted  Sngar,  a 
mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  laevo-glucosc  in  equal  quan- 
tities ;  occurs  in  fruits,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  cane-sugar.    (See  Sugar  and  Glucose.) 

Frnit  [Lat.  friiclu.9],  in  a  wide  sense,  is  the  perfected 
ovary  of  a  flowering  plant,  with  its  pi'oper  envelopes.  Some 
F.,  like  the  strawberry,  result  from  the  blending  of  many 
ovaries  with  a  fleshy  receptacle.  In  others,  as  the  fig,  the 
fleshy  receptacle  is  hollow,  and  the  whole  inflorescence,  in- 
cluding many  pericarps,  is  Idended  in  tlie  F.  A  F.  consists 
of  the  seed  and  its  surroundini;'  iiericarp,  and  F.  receive  va- 
rious gen.  names  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pericarp. 

Frnlt-€ultnre.  /A<  ///,vto/-y.— The  first  records  of  F.-C. 
give  the  fig,  almond,  i)each,  orange,  citron,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  quinces,  service -berries,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  mulberries,  strawberries,  currants,  rasplierries,  and 
all  the  nuts  now  in  cultivation.  The  list  here  rcferied  to 
gives  the  status  of  F.-C.  in  about  400  of  our  present  era. 
Melons  were  largely  grown  in  great  variety  800  to  900  yrs. 
since.  The  Roms.  were  the  first  introducers  and  dissemi- 
nators ;  to  them  Fi-.,  Eng.,  etc.,  are  indebted.  In  the  Kith 
century  the  practice  of  hastening  the  ripening  of  fruits  by 
laying  hot  limestones  underneath  the  branches  of  trees  and 
watering  with  hot  water  was  known.  Fr.  has  grown  and 
distributed  more  fruit  trees  than  any  other  nation.  Only 
the  common  fruits  are  natives  of  Ger.  The  S.  of  Ger..  as  a 
rule,  is  the  only  part  suited  to  the  finer  fruits.  The  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  etc.,  were  grown  there  in  a.  d.  800,  and  graft- 
ing was  then  practised,  as  well  as  the  making  of  wine  and 
cider.  In  110.5  a  proclamation  required  every  landholder  to 
plant  yearly  at  least  12  fruit  trees,  so  that  for  many  yrs. 
from  30,0(XI  to  40,000  trees  were  animally  planted.    The  in- 


crease of  F.-C.  from  this  time  forward  for  some  .50  yrs.  was 
astonishing.  It  then  flagged,  owing  to  wars  and  troubles  of 
various  sorts.  The  pestilence  of  lUSi  was  one  of  the  agents 
in  checking  vine-culture  especially.  Rus.  has  done  little  in 
the  growing  of  fruits  in  the  open  air.  Poland,  like  Rus.,  can 
claim  little  for  out-door  hardy  fruit-growing.  Sp.,  wiiere 
more  varieties  of  fruits  can  be  grown  than  in  any  other 
terr.,  deserves  little  credit  on  account  of  progress.  Some  of 
the  finest  wines  of  the  world  are  made  there.  The  native 
fruits  of  the  Brit.  Islands  were  of  a  poor  nature,  and  the  im-  . 
proved  varieties  w^ere  introduced  by  tlie  Roms.  Eng.  had 
no  fruit  of  value  until  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  and 
then  little  beside  the  grape.  The  orchards,  nur.series,  an(l 
commercial  gardens  of  the  British  Islands  perhaps  equal 
those  of  Fr.,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  comprising  most 
of  the  hardy  fruits,  while  the  tender  sorts,  as  peaches,  flgs. 
etc.,  are  mostly  grown  under  artificial  protection.  With  tlie 
various  sections,  leaving  what  we  term  the  Brit.  Islands 
above  noted,  we  have  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Per.,  but  we 
find  nothing  relating  to  fruit-growing  that  shows  any  idea 
other  than  to  eat  of  what  Providence  has  given  for  their 
healthful  support.  The  Chi.  in  early  times  grew  few  fruits 
but  such  as  were  natural  to  their  climate — oranges,  man- 
goes, etc.  At  the  present  time  they  grow  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of  fruits.  N.  Amer.,  including  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
and  even  Mex.,  liad  most  of  its  fruits  introduced  by  the  Fr. 
and  the  Romish  missionaries.  The  Fr.  may  be  said  to  have 
lieen  strictly  the  pioneers  in  apple  and  pear  growing.  Most 
of  the  grapes  now  gi'own  in  Cal.  were  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  the  Romish 
missionaries  settled  the  grape  was  a  specialty  with  them. 
S.  Amer.,  with  a  climate  of  great  capabilities  for  the  gi-owing 
of  fruits,  has  done  but  little.  Tlie  vine  and  the  peach,  with 
the  olive  and  orange,  are  the  prin.  cultivated  fruits.  The 
hist,  of  fruits  in  the  W.  I.  and  in  Australia  discovers  the  fact 
that  in  the  foi-mer  only  tropical  fruits  are  successful,  while 
in  Australia  almost  any  fruit  can  be  grown  successfully,  but 
those  of  the  N.  temperate  climates,  like  our  Middle  States, 
cannot  be  grown  with  the  flavor,  aroma,  and  keeping  qual- 
ities that  they  have  liere.  The  lists  of  fruits  and  dates  already 
given  are  those  of  the  earliest  hist,  of  which  we  have  record", 
but  all  the  nations  have  advanced  in  collections  of  varie- 
ties, and  also  in  systematic  knowledge  of  culture.  Fr.,  tlie 
Brit.  Islands,  and  the  U.  S.  have  without  doubt  increased 
most  rapidly  in  varieties,  while  Ger.  has  produced  the  most 
new  valuable  pears,  and  the  U.  S.  the  most  apples,  hardy 
good  grapes,  and  peaches.  The  lists  in  the  books  f)f  varie- 
ties now  grown  give,  as  to  their  origin,  14  of  the  pears, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  and  peaches  to  Eng. ;  of 
liardy  grapes  she  has  produced  none,  but  of  apricots,  cur- 
rants, and  nectarines  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country. 
Ger.  has  produced  the  most  varieties  of  pears  during  tlie 
past  200  yrs.,  while  Fr.  has  grown  and  offered  for  sale  more 
sorts  of  fruits  than  any  other  country  except  the  U.  S. 

Production  of  Trees  from  Seedlings  and  Cuttings  in  the 
Nursery. — The  production  of  new  varieties  is  from  seeds. 
Improved  sorts  are  usually  gained  from  seeds  taken  from 
fruit  of  trees  of  varied  sorts  allied  in  nature  and  standing 
near  each  other,  but  the  largest  number  of  best  fruits  have 
come  from  nature's  own  commingling.  The  growing  of 
seedlings  of  all  the  fleshy  fruits  is  simply  to  gather  tlie  best 
seeds,  and  from  the  time  of  gathering  to  keep  them  packed 
in  moist  sand  or  moss,  exposed  to  out-door  temperature, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  same  care  is  required  with 
all  the  nut  fruits.  The  currant,  gooseberry,  and  grape  can 
be  grown  from  what  are  tei'med  cuttings — i.  e.  pieces  of 
wood  of  the  past  year's  growth,  having  each  3  to  4  buds. 
The  best  season  for  making  and  planting  these  cuttings  is 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  wood  and  foliage  are  ripe. 

The  Pruning  of  Trees  and  Vines.— li  the  operator  will  study 
nature  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  he  will  note  that  any 
cutting  of  limbs  from  the  time  the  buds  start  their  growth 
in  spring  until  they  have  ripened  the  last  bud  of  the  season 
creates  disease  of  the  roots,  sometimes  exhibiting  itself  in 
what  is  called  canker,  sometimes  in  blight,  etc.  Nature, 
when  trees  stand  and  grow  in  the  open  gromid,  where  the 
sun  and  air  reach  all  points,  starts  the  branches  from  1  to  2 
ft.  from  the  ground.  This  shades  the  foundation  from  the 
sun,  and  lioUls  a  balance  of  lever-power  against  high  winds. 
The  standard  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  etc.,  in  open  field 
orchards  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  first  branches 
start  at  4  to  5  ft.  from  the  gi'ound.  In  the  pruning  of  inner 
branches,  and  the  shortening-in  of  such  as  seem  to  grow 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  tree,  the  best  time  is  a  week  or 
two  before  the  swelling  of  the  buds  in  the  spring.  The 
l>runing  of  grape-vines  was  coniiiieiiced  in  this  country 
from  the  methods  followed  with  a  different  species  of  grape 
upon  the  Rhine,  l)ut  Amer.  grapes  cannot  be  confined  like 
the  European,  neither  can  health  or  longe\ity  be  maintained 
by  following  European  teachings.  In  pruning  our  native 
grapes,  as  soon  in  autumn  as  the  fruit  and  wood  have  mainly 
ripened  is  the  time  to  operate.  The  stems  to  he  left  should 
be  not  too  large  nor  very  long,  but  of  good  medium  size. 
well  ripened  to  a  deep  rich  brown.     (See  Vine  Culture.) 

Cdthering  and  Keejiing  of  Eruils.—'So  variety  of  frnit 
should  be  gathered  when  there  is  any  moisture  upon  it. 
Strawberries,  rasiilieriies,  and  blackberries  are  to  be  gath- 
ered lUst  when  fuUv  ripe.  Peaches,  if  for  shipment,  sliotdd 
be  left  upon  the  trees  until  they  are  well  colored  and  will 
give  to  the  pressure  of  the  inside  of  the  thumb.  If  wanted 
for  family  use.  either  for  the  table  or  canning,  they  should 
remain  upon  the  tree  until  they  are  i-eally  soft  and  juicy. 
The  same  Ik  ilds  with  plums,  apricots,  and  nectarines.  These 
4  naiiiid  sorts  may  be  counted  ripe  when  the  side  next  the 
sun  is  a  little  soft.  The  ripeness  of  pears  is  decided  by  the 
lifting  of  the  fruit,  wdien,  if  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  it  will  sep- 
arate readily  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  spur. 
The  very  late  autumn  and  winter  varieties  should  hang 
upon  the  tree  until  near  the  time  of  a  sharp  frost.  The 
gathering  of  early  ripening  summer  apples  is  done  when  a 
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soft  iar  of  the  limb  causes  tbeui  to  drop  fi-om  the  spur. 
The  later  ripening  summer  varieties,  as  well  as  the  early 
varieties  of  autumn,  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
show  the  color  belongitig  to  them,  and  on  opening  are  found 
with  dark-brown  seeds.  So  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark,  airv  place,  they  will  remain  good  a  long  time.  The 
late  fall  apples  and  the  early  winter  sorts  will  do  to  gather 
at  alx>ut  the  same  time,  or  say  as  soon  as  the  seeds  show  a 
brownish-black  color.  The  best  winter-keepers  should  be 
gathered  just  before  severe  frosts.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'/iir.  I'yc.  b\)  F.  R.  Elliott.] 

Fry  (BE>i.i.\Mis  St.  Jamesi,  Meth.  clergyman  and  journal- 
ist, b.  June  16.  1S24.  studied  at  Wowlward  Coll..  O. :  joined 
the  ministry  in  O.  Conference  in  1847:  sen-ed  as  chaplain 
in  the  U.  S"  A.  1S61-W:  was  chosen  by  Gen.  Conference  to 
be  ed.  of  The  Cdttral  Vhr.  Advocate,  St.  Louis.  1872.  Wrote 
Pro/hrti/  Consecrated. 

Fry  (  Elizabeth  1.  daughter  of  John  Gumey  and  wife  of 
Joseph  Frv  of  Lond..  was  b.  at  Bramerton.  Norfolk.  Eng., 
May  21.  iiw  :  was  bred  up  a  Fiiend.  and  under  the  ministni- 
tioiisof  William  Savery.  an  Amer.  Quaker,  she  in  1798  became 
awakened  to  a  new  religious  life  :  was  married  in  1800.  and 
then  resumed  her  former  habit  of  visiting  the  poor  and  sick, 
afterward  extending  her  attention  to  seamen,  prisoners, 
outcasts,  and  the  \icious  clas.ses.  D.  Oct.  12,  184.5.  (See  her 
Memoirs,  bv  T.  Timp*is.) 

Fry  (James  B.i.  b.  Feb.  -22.  1827,  in  CarroUton.  Greene  cc, 
111.,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1847 :  was  commissioned 
as  brevet  second  lieut.  in  the  3d  U.  S.  Aitil.,  and  joined  it  in 
the  citv  of  Mex.  during  the  Mex.  war  :  served  as  instructor 
and  adjutant  at  the  Military  Acad.  ia54-.59 :  appointed  as- 
sistant adjutant-gen.  1861.  chief  of  staff  to  Brig-Cien.  Mc- 
Dowell during  his  campaign  of  1861.  taking  pan  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Kun  :  as  chief  of  staff  to  Maj.-Gen.  Buell  in 
1861-62.  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  subsequent 
operations:  provost  marshal-gen.  of  the  U.S.  (brig.gen. i 
l86:J-66.  after  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  had  proved 
inadequate.  As  provost  marshal-gen.  he  put  into  the  amiy 
by  conscription,  substitution,  and  voluntary  enlistment, 
1.120.621  men  :  arrested  and  returned  to  the  army  76.562  de- 
serters :  made  an  exact  enrolment  of  the  national  forces, 
showing  that  there  remained  in  the  country  liable  to  con- 
scription, but  not  called  out.  2.254,063  men  ;  and  collected, 
under  a  monev-commutation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act. 
S26.366.316. 78.  "His  Final  ReiMrt  of  the  Operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Prorost  ilarshalgen.  of  the  U.  S.,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  busines-'i.  Mur.  17,  "l86:i,  until  the  Bureau  ter- 
minated by' law.  Aug.  28.  1866.  is  pub.  as  a  Congressional 
document.  Became  brevet  ma j. -gen.  U.  S.  A. :  served  since 
1866  as  adjutant-gen.  of  the  military  divisions  of  the  Pacific, 
the  S..  and  the  Atlantic  :  retired  in  1881. 

Fry  (William  Henry*,  a  journalist  and  composer,  b.  in 
Phila.  Aug.  1815,  son  of  Wm.  Fry.  proprietor  of  the  Phila. 
Xational  Gazette  ;  in  18:i5  his  first  orchestral  compositions.  4 
overtures,  were  performed  by  the  Phila.  Philharmonic  So- 
liety  :  became  ed.  of  the  Phila.  Ledger  1844.  His  first  opera 
produced  entire  was  Leonora,  performed  in  Phila.  in  1845  ; 
from  1&16  to  18-52  he  resided  in  Europe,  principally  in  Paris, 
and  was  engaged  as  correspondent  to  several  leading  Amer. 
journals.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  he  joined  tlie  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death,  Dec.  21.  1864. 

Fryx'ell  ( Anders i,  a  celebrated  Swe.  historian,  b.  at 
Hesselskog,  Dalecarlia.  Feb.  7, 179.5.  studied  philos.  and  theol. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Upsala.  From  l&^2  to  18:36  was  director  of 
line  of  the  most  prominent  educational  insts.  of  Stockholm, 
and  in  1824  wrote  a  gram,  of  the  Swe.  lang..  which  is  used 
in  all  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  In  18:36  was  ap- 
pointed provost  of  X.  Wermland,  an  ecclesiastical  position 
in  the  Lutheran  Ch.  intei-mediate  between  minister  and  bp.. 
but  in  1847  resigned  this  oflice  in  order  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  historical  .studies.  Hist,  is  cultivated  in  Swe.  with 
great  interest  and  with  superior  talent,  but  among  the 
many  able  productions  which  this  branch  of  Swe.  lit.  con- 
tains. F.'s  Berdtteiser  ur  Hienska  Historien  occupies  a  fore- 
most place.  Clemens  Peterse.v. 

Fa'ad  Pa'clia,  a  Tur.  statesman,  b.  at  Constantinople 
in  1814.  In  1849  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
from  Aug.  18.52  to  Mar.  18,5.3.  from  May  18,55  to  July  18.57.  and 
in  Jan.  1858.  he  occupied  the  position  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  participated  as  a  plenipotentiary  in  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  :  in  Nov.  1861  was  appointed  grand  \nzier. 
F.  P.  was  a  man  of  Fr.  education  and  tendencies,  and  the 
chief  support  of  the  reform  party  in  the  Tur.  empire.  In 
1868  he  induced  the  sultan  to  make  a  tour  in  W.  Europe,  in 
order  to  make  him  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  advantages  of 
European  civilization.  In  his  political  activity  he  was  very 
successful,  especiallv  in  crushing  the  revolution  of  Crete  in 
1867.    D.  Feb.  .3.  1869". 

Fuoaceae.    See  Sea-weeds. 

Fn'ca,  de  (Jian),  a  Gr.  navigator,  discovered  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  (1592i.    D.  1602. 

Fucbsta,  fu'she-a,  a  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Onagraceje,  and  named  after 
Leonhard  von  Fuchs.  a  celebrated  Ger.  botanist  ib.  in  Suabia 
in  1501.  d.  in  Tubingen,  where  he  was  a  prof.,  in  1.566i.  The 
popular  name  of  the  genus  is  "ear-drop."'  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pendulous  flowei-s.  Theje  are  very  showy,  and 
of  a  red,  %iolet,  or  rose  color  in  their  native  state.  They 
sport  and  hybridize  easily,  and  hence  result  the  numerous 
varieties  known  in  floriculture.  Those  with  white  or  cream- 
colored  tints  are  the  most  highly  prized.  The  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  showy  in  appearance,  like  the  corolla,  and  is  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  ovary.  It  is  bellshapcd  or  tubu- 
lar, with  4  spreading  lobes.  The  petals  are  also  4  in  num- 
ber, and  the  stamens  8.  The  style  is  long  and  thread-shaped, 
and  surmounted  by  a  club-shaped  stigma.  The  flowei-s  are 
on  axilliary  peduncles.  The  plants  are  mostly  smooth,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  leaves.  Tliey  are  either  tender  .shrubs. 
climbers,  or  trees,  natives  of  S.  Amer.  as  far  as  Fuegia,  and 


also  of  the  S.  parts  of  X.  Amer.  :  and  New  Zealand  has 
some  native  species.  Their  best  known  habitat  is  the  Andes 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  species  now  in  cultivation  have 
been  so  much  changed  by  art  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
recognize  their  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  short  and 
long  flowered  and  panicled  F.  '  The  plant  forms  a  berry 
which  is  sweet  or  only  pleasantly  acid,  and  which  is  eaten 
in  the  countries  whereit  is  native.  A  black  dye  is  said  to 
be  formed  from  the  wood  in  Chili.  F.  are  easily"  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  have  become  so  abundant  that  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorer  classes,  in  whose  win- 
dows or  small  garden-plots  they  are  often  seen  growing. 
They  thrive  in  a  light  rich  soil.  They  grow  well  in  the  open 
air  in  the  summer  time,  but  in  the  N.'U.  S.  have  to  be  housed 
in  winter.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  except  the  geraniums 
with  which  the  gardener  has  been  able  to  do  so  much. 
There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  curious  freaks  of  color 
which  they  may  be  made  to  assume,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
occasionally  become  striped.  They  are  familiar  to  all  in  con- 
servatories and  in  floral  ornamentation.       W.  W.  Bailey. 

Fu'cino,  or  Cela'no  [Lat.  Fucinus].  Lake  and  Tun- 
nel of.  This  lake  lies  about  ,50  m.  E.  of  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  2200  ft.  above  the  sea.  in  a  mt. -basin  in  the  Apen- 
nines having  no  known  natural  outlet.  Its  depth  and  super- 
ficial extent  have  at  all  times  been  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion. In  1816  it  covered  42.0(Xi  acres,  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  751^  ft.  ;  in  1835  its  area  was  but  :33.000  acres,  its  greatest 
depth  34  ft.  The  cultivation  of  the  debatable  zone,  of  about 
9000  acres,  between  the.se  extremes  was  of  course  attended 
with  risk  of  loss,  and  at  low  water  the  freshly  bared  sou 
sent  up  miasmatic  exhalations.  To  obviate  such  evils,  and 
to  gain  an  addition  of  fenUe  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
Julius  Cfesar  contemplated  the  excavation  of  a  tuimel  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  water  into  the  river  Liris,  now 
Garigliano,  62  ft.  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
work  was  commenced  by  Claudius,  and  completed  after  1 1 
yrs.  of  labor.  The  lengtii  of  the  Claudian  tunnel  was  more 
than  354  m.  The  tunnel  was  admirably  engineered,  and  the 
method's  of  excavation  much  resembled  those  employed  at 
the  present  day.  The  execution  of  the  work  by  the  con- 
structors was  most  unfaithful,  and  was  soon  obstructed  and 
fell  into  total  decay.  At  various  subsequent  periods  at- 
tempts were  made  to  restore  the  tunnel,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear thai  anything  was  effected  until,  by  the  enterprise  of 
Prince  Alessandro  Torlonia  of  Rome,  the  entire  line  has 
been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  more  than  S6.000.000.  The  new 
tunnel,  which  is  designed  to  drain  the  lake,  follows  the 
original  course,  and  includes  the  entire  anc.  channel,  every 
vestige  of  the  Rom.  tunnel  ha\ing  been  removed  in  exca- 
vating the  new.  It  is  constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity : 
its  cross-section  measures  215  square  ft.,  allowing  a  dis- 
charge of  2400  cubic  ft.  to  the  second  :  the  new  tunnel  is 
longer  than  the  old  by  2200  ft.  Hence,  its  total  length  falls 
little  short  of  4  m.  From  the  entrance  of  tli«  emissary  a 
canal  8  mUes  long  and  62  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  requiring 
4,000.000  cubic  yards  of  cutting,  has  been  excavated  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  lake,  which  will  soon  be  drained  to  the 
bottom. 

George  P.  Marsh. 
Fufus.    See  Sea-weeds. 

Fu'el.  Every  substance  is  a  F.  which  may  be  used  for 
the  generation  "of  heat  by  its  combustion  in  air.  Many 
chemical  reactions  evolve  heat  from  factors  which  are  in  no 
proper  sense  F.  Properly  speaking,  only  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  the  compounds  of  these  2  factors  with  each  other, 
and  with  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc..  are  F.  This  classification 
includes  all  "the  forms  of  coal.  coke,  charcoal,  wood,  ttirf. 
oDs  of  every  kind,  and  combustible  gases.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  animal  oils,  all  descriptions  of  F.  are  of  vegetable 
origin.  F.  differ  very  greatly  in  the  amount  of  volatile 
matters  they  contain."  Thus,  wood  and  turf  contain  a  large 
percentage  "of  free  water,  which  is  driven  out  or  evaporated 
during  combustion,  while,  in  common  with  bituminous  coals 
and  lignites,  they  evolve  also  a  large  vol.  of  combustible 
gases,  tar.  and  otfier  pvrogenic  products.  Such  F.  bum  with 
abundant  flame,  often  with  smoke,  from  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  are  well  adapted  to  the  generation  of  steam,  the 
production  of  illuminating  gas.  and  are  preferred  in  many 
metallurgical  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  anthracite 
coal,  coke,  and  charcoal  from  wood  burn  with  but  little  flame 
and  no  smoke,  evolve  little  or  no  watery  vapor,  and  from 
their  firnmess  under  the  weight  of  a  load  and  the  high  tem- 
perature they  evolve  are  specially  adapted  to  smelting  iron 
and  other  metals,  and  to  the  production  of  a  steady  heat 
for  anv  purpose.  F.  also  differ  much  in  the  amount  of  ash 
left  bv  "their  combustion.  In  a  few  cases  the  ash  is  less  than 
1  per"  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  F.  The  best  coal  yields  5 
per  cent,  of  a.sh  or  thereabout,  while  many  more  contain  10 
or  even  20  and  more  per  cent,  of  incombustible  mineral  mat- 
ter. The  presence  of  foreign  matter  of  an  incombustible 
nature  in  F.  is  a  loss  of  useful  effect. 

The  value  of  the  Pa.  anthracite  over  all  other  coals  as  an 
agent  for  the  production  of  high  heats,  especially  in  the 
high  funiace  and  in  the  reduction  and  smelting  of  metals, 
is  now  generally  admitted.    The  highest  evaporative  power, 
as  in  the  production  of  steam,  is  not.  however,  found  in 
anthracite,  but  in  the  semi-bituminous  coals,  like  those  of 
Broadtop  and  the  Cuml>erland  region,  and  the  coal  of  the 
Cruzot  Basin,  in  which  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  or  vola- 
tile hydrocarbon  is  not  greater  than  can  be  perfectly  con- 
sumed in  the  furnace  and  flues  of  steam-boilers. 
[      Bituminous  r,ial  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  volatile 
matter,  expelled  as  combustible  gases,  and  leaves  behind 
I  coke  of  variable  strength.     Heated  at  lower  temperatures. 
i  many  of  the  coals  of  this  cla.ss  produce  hydrocarbon  oils. 
I  while  coal-tar  is  a  product  of  their  destructive  distillation 
I  at  all  temperatures,  whence  the  name  bituminous.    When 
these  coals  agglutinate  to  form  a  hollow  fire,  they  are  called 
caking  coals  or  fat  coals.    The  mass  softens  and  becomes 
pasty  under  heat  and  semi-viscid.    This  softening  is  attended 
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with  the  escape  of  gas.  With  a  higher  heat  in  close  vessels, 
the  escape  of  eras  ceases  gradually,  and  finally  leaves  a  porous 
mass  of  gray-black  color,  which  is  coke.  The  iion-cakiiir/  or 
free-burninq  Ijituminous  coals  are  hke  the  caking  coals  in 
appearance,  but  they  leave  no  proper  coke. 

Cannel  Coal  is  a  fuel  of  inconstant  properties,  owing  its 
characterto  local  peculiarities  of  uriirin.  The  torfjcmi/e  seems 
like  a  clay  saturated  with  l)itunnn<)U8  matter.  It  yields  only 
8.8  of  fixed  carljdii.  Alfioiitt  is  regarded  by  Dana  as  an 
asphaltum,  although  comnu-rcially  sold  as  an  enriching  coal. 
Grahamile  is  another  asphalt  um-like  hydrocarbon,  and  seems 
to  have  liad  an  origin  similar  to  albertite.  It  has  been  large- 
ly used  for  enriching  illuminating  gas,  but  is  now  said  to  be 
exliausted. 

Jiroivn  Coal  differs  from  bituminous  coal  chiefly  in  con- 
taining a  larger  amount  of  constitutional  oxygen,  more  com- 
bined water,  and  in  being  more  friable.  Its  powder  is  dis- 
tinctly brown,  whence  Its  name,  but  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
pitchy  black  color.  It  is  found  in  Col.,  Wy.,  and  Ut.  Terrs., 
in  Cal.,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  brown 
coals  are  not  caking,  but  free-burning  coals,  yielding  much 
gas,  and  are  good  steam  coals.  Chemically  considered,  all 
the  coals  are  oxygenated  hydrocarbons,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  they  contain  gradually  increasing  from  anthracites 
in  caking  and  non-caking  coals,  and  in  brown  coals. 

Charcoal,  prepared  from  hard  woods  at  a  high  temperature, 
is  the  purest  form  of  carbon  available  as  a  F.,  being  entirely 
free  of  sulphur  and  yielding  only  a  little  alkaline  ash.  Burn- 
ing to  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen,  it  forms  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  heat  evolved  by  other  less  pure  forms  of 
F.  Coke  is  less  efficient  than  cliarcoal,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  asii  it  leaves,  but  owing  to  its  much  greater 
strength  under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  high  furnace,  as 
Well  also  as  its  greater  cheapness,  it  is  the  preferred  F.  for  the 
high  iron  furnace. 

Liquid  /'"(As.— The  hydrocarbon  oils,  produced  artificially 
by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  schists,  offera  resource  for 
F.  where  their  abundance  enables  them  to  compete  witli 
solid  F.  Tlie  use  of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  hydrocarbons 
used  under  boilers,  and  even  under  the  iron  stills  employed  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar  of  gas-works,  as  well  as  of  petro- 
leum products,  has  given  most  satisfactory  results,  reducing 
the  time  required  for  distilling  a  given  charge  fully  J^,  and 
acting  almost  without  injury  to  the  stills,  which  are  rapidly 
injured  by  the  use  of  coal  tires.  The  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  production  of  petroleum,  whi<'h  seems  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  its  limits,  renders  the  use  of  liquid  F.  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance. 

Gas. — The  use  of  a  natural  flow  of  marsh-gas  from  arte- 
sian borings  as  F.  is  possible  only  in  certain  limited  areas, 
but  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance.  But  the 
introduction  of  Siemens's gas  f iniiace  has  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  F.  in  the  state  of  gas  offers  for  many  purposes 
singular  advantages  botli  as  lespects  economy,  efflciency, 
and  convenience.  The  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  as  pro- 
posed by  Joule  and  Mayer  about  184(i,  led  Mr.  Siemens  to 
take  up  a  line  of  investigation  with  a  view  to  a  realization 
of  some  of  the  economic  results  which  tliat  theory  rendered 
possible,  and  the  fruit  of  these  investigations  is  seen  in  "tlie 
regenerative  gas  furnace"  now  so  well  known,  and  which 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  worked  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  producing,  applying,  and  economizing  heat.  It  is  now 
evident  that  for  many  purposes  gas  is  the  best  form  in 
which  F.  can  be  applied  for  producing  the  highest  tempera- 
ture with  the  least  loss  of  heat,  and  that  the  gas  regenerative 
furnace  of  Siemens  is  the  invention  whicli  has  advanced  us 
in  the  right  direction  more  than  any  other  improvement  yet 
made  in  the  generation  and  ai)plication  of  heat. 

Wood. — The  value  of  wood  as  F.  depends  on  its  density  in 
the  dry  state.  Wood  is  composed  of  cai'bon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  the  mineral  matter  derived  from  the  soil,  con- 
stituting its  ash.  Fresh  wood  contains  from  V5  to  J^  its 
weight  of  water,  which  diminishes  its  value  as  F.  Exposed 
to  dry  air,  wood  loses  a  portion  of  its  water,  but  being 
peculiarly  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  it  will  take  up  a  por- 
tion of  water  from  damp  air,  so  that  it  is  never  free  from 
hygroscopic  moisture,  and  is  always  in  a  condition  of  un- 
stable equilibrium  in  this  respect. 

Peat  and  Turf.— In  many  N.  countries  the  vegetation  of 
mosses,  ferns,  sedges,  confervae,  rushes,  reeds,  and  numer- 
ous small  plants  accumulates  in  swamps,  morasses,  and  low 
places,  each  winter  adding  its  ((uota  to  the  mass  of  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter,  in  its  turn  the  soil  of  a  new  vegeta- 
tion the  ensuing  spring.  Tluis,  considerable  accumulations 
are  formed  in  process  of  time,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  bhuk,  unctuous,  and  somewhat  dense,  and  are  called 
2Kat,  while  the  upper  layers  are  spongy,  fibrous,  and  less 
perfectly  decomposed,  and  are  called  turf.  In  Hoi.,  N.  Ger., 
Ire.,  Scot.,  and  some  parts  of  N.  Amer.  this  material  is  rather 
extensively  used  as  F. 

Calorific  Power  and  Calorifk  Intensity  are  tenns  employed 
with  a  well  defined  meaning  in  treating  of  the  combustion 
of  F.  The  calorific  power  of  a  body  is  the  total  number  of 
heat-units  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  e.  g.  to  water,  when  it 
is  burned  in  pure  oxygen.  The  combustion  of  F.  means 
only  its  union  with  oxygen.  The  value  of  any  F.  as  a  source 
of  heat  may  be  detei-mined  theoretically,  if  its  chemical  com- 
position is  known.  But  tliere  are  so  many  circumstances 
affecting  the  results  so  obtained  that  we  must  look  to  the 
results  of  actual  trial  in  some  form  of  experimental  appa- 
ratus. The  calorimeter  of  Kumford  has  been  chiefly  em- 
]3loyed  in  these  researches.  The  evaporation  of  water  in  a 
well  consti-ucted  steam-boiler  affords  more  trustworthy  re- 
sults for  determining  the  value  of  F.  than  any  laboratory 
methods  are  capaljle  of  jirodueing,  or  than  can  l)e  deduced 
by  computation  from  the  ehemieal  constitution  of  the  F. 

The  calorifii'  ndm  at' llu-  Hijiiilix  of  II".  Aim  r.  has  l)een  lately 
discussed.  The  results  oljtained  from  a  calculation  of  the 
elementary  const,  of  these  F.  places  them  much  higher  in 
the  scale  of  calorific  value  than  was  anticipated.    We  are 


as  yet  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  molecular  struct- 
ure and  evaporative  power  of  these  valuable  P.,  which  are 
the  only  resource  for  the  metallurgy  and  industry  of  a  vast 
area  destitute  of  all  other  resources  for  artificial  heat. 
WollongonqUe  is  a  hydrocarbon  mineral  (of  the  nature 
of  amber)  from  Australia.  It  occurs  in  cubical  blocks 
without  lamination  ;  breaks  in  broad  concholdal  surfaces, 
extremely  tough,  and  resounding  like  hard  wood  under  the 
blows  of  the  hammer.  Formerly  F.  was  interesting  to  man- 
kind chiefly  as  the  means  of  producing  artificial  heat  in  cold 
climates  and  for  its  use  in  the  culinary  art,  which  distui- 
jruishes  civilized  man  from  the  savage.  But  the  advance 
in  modern  times  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  arts,  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of 
heat,  has  given  to  P.  a  value  before  unkno-WTi,  leading  not 
only  to  the  development  of  all  its  available  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  to  the  study  of  its  economical  apiilication  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest  useful  effect  and  benefit 
possible.  (See  J.  A.  Phillips's  Mitnlhirgy.  art.  "Fuel,"  and 
T.  Box's  Practical  Treatise  on  Ihnt.  See  also  ANTHRAcrrE, 
Charcoal,  Coal,  Coke,  Flame,  Furnace,  Gas-Lighting, 
Heat,  Lignite,  and  Metallurgy.)  [Fro7n  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman.  M.  D.] 

Fug'ger,  a  celebrated  Ger.  family  now  represented  by  2 
lines  of  princes  and  several  lines  of  counts  and  "  most  illus- 
trious counts." — Johann  Fugger,  a  rich  Weaver  of  Augsburg 
in  the  14th  century  (d.  1409),  was  the  founder.  His  descend- 
ants became  leading  bankers,  miners,  and  merchants,  and 
the  family  was  ennobled  in  1.504.  Several  were  distinguished 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  many  were  liberal  patrons  of 
art.    The  P.  are  E.  Caths. 

Fii'gitive  from  Jiis'tioe,  one  who,  having  committed 
a  crime  within  one  jurisdiction,  fiees  into  another  to  escape 
punishment.  Between  the  different  civilized  nationsnumer- 
ous  ti-eaties  have  been  formed  providing  for  the  arrest  of 
such  F.  and  their  delivery  to  the  authorities  of  the  country 
in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  upon  proper  demand.  A 
return  of  criminals  fleeing  from  one  State  of  the  IT.  into  an- 
other may,  in  like  manner,  be  effected  under  the  LT.  S.  const, 
and  the  laws  of  Cong.    (See  Extradition.) 

Fu'gltive-Slave  Latv.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  U.  S.  const,  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
protection  of  aright  of  property  in  slaves  against  inter-State 
interference,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  stable  and  harmonious  union,  was  generally  rec- 
ognized. Slavery  was  firmly  established  throughout  a  large 
section  of  the  country,  whose  inhabs.  considered  its  mainten- 
ance as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  domestic  interests 
and  the  development  of  their  resources.  But  unless  some 
restraint  were  placed  upon  the  legislation  of  those  States  in 
which  slavery  did  not  exist,  and  of  those  in  which  it  might, 
at  some  future  day,  be  abolished,  one  part  of  the  country,  it 
was  evident,  might  be  made  a  refuge  and  an  asylum  for  the 
slaves  from  another,  and  their  reclamation  prohibited.  To 
prevent  these  probable  evils  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
con.st.,  at  the  instance  of  reps,  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  laborin 
one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  sei-vice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due."  No  reference  was  made  to  the  existence  of  sla- 
very in  express  terms,  but  the  understood  intention  of  this 
provision  was  that  fugitive  stares  might  be  reclaimed.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  thus  created,  Cong, 
in  1V93  passed  a  law  providing  measures  for  the  recapture 
of  shives  by  their  masters.  Summary  proceedings  of  a  min- 
isterial nature  were  instituted,  by  wliich  a  recovery  miglit 
be  obtained  with  all  practicable  expedition,  and  hea^'y  pen- 
alties were  imposed  for  hindering  or  obstructing  a  slave- 
owner or  his  agent  in  seizing  fugitives  and  carrying  them 
back  again  into  servitude.  The  machinery  of  the  courts 
was  ]nit  at  the  disposal  of  the  slave-proprietors  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
act  by  the  ccmrts  it  was  decided  that  the  subject  of  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  service  was  exclusively  within 
the  sphere  of  congressional  legislation,  and  could  not  he 
abridged  or  interfered  with  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
States  ;  and  the  provisions  in  the  act  were  adjudged  to  be 
c(jnstitutional  both  by  the  tribunals  of  the  gen.  govt,  and 
of  some  of  the  States  separately. 

In  the  first  yi-s.  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  was  accomplished  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty. But  the  great  industrial  and  social  development  of 
the  free  States,  together  with  the  influences  of  a  natural 
feeling  of  humanity,  could  not  suffer  the  previous  state  of 
opinion  to  continue.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  act  of  1793  became  difficult  of  enforcement,  and  that  nu- 
merous and  sometimes  irresistible  obstacles  were  opposed 
to  those  attempting  to  carry  its  pi-ovisions  into  effect. 
The  slave  States  therefore  demanded  a  more  stringent  and 
efficacious  law  to  secure  the  rendition  of  escaped  slaves. 
The  hostility  to  slavery  had  not  as  yet  attained  such  gen. 
extension  aiid  acceptance  as  to  prevent  this  demand  from 
being  granted,  and  in  1850  a  new  P.-S.  L.  was  passed.  As 
this  new  enactment  contained  substantially  the  same  provi- 
sions as  the  law  of  1793,  as  well  as  more  stringent  regula- 
tions, an  exposition  of  jts  contents  will  give  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  entire  legislation  for  the  reclamation  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  time  when  the  first  law  upon  the 
subject  was  passed  down  to  the  abolition  of  slavei-y  during 
the  war  of  1861-65.  The  judicial  functions  exercised  under 
the  act  were  vested  in  certain  I^  S.  officers  called  commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  dist.  courts 
and  of  the  superior  courts  of  TeiTS.  LTpon  the  escape  of  a 
fugitive  his  owner  or  a  duly  authorized  agent  was  empower- 
ed to  obtain  from  either  of  these  officials  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension,  or  to  make  the  arrest  without  process,  pro- 
vided that  were  possible.  After  the  arrest  the  slave  was  re- 
quired to  be  brought  before  the  com.  or  court,  in  order  that 
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the  olaini  of  the  jilleired  owner  inisht  he  siiiiiniarily  deter- 
mined. I'poii  the  exhibition  of  satisfaetory  proof  of  the 
rightfulness  of  tlie  owner's  title  liytlie  introdiu-tion  of  tes- 
timony or  of  depositions  taken  in  the  State  from  which 
the  slave  had  fled,  together  with  ))roof  hy  affidavit  of  the 
slave's  identity,  of  the  faet  that  he  owed  service  to  the 
claimant,  and  that  he  had  escaped,  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  judicial  officer  before  whom  the  proceeding,' was  iiistitut- 
I'd  to  deliver  to  the  owner  a  certificate  statiny:  the  sulistan- 
tial  facts  which  had  apt>eared  upon  the  investiaatiou,  and 
authorizing  the  immediate  reimival  of  the  fugitive  to  the 
State  from  which  his  escape  had  been  made.  The  testimony 
of  the  slave  himself  was  declared  inadmissible.  The  final 
certificate  granted  was  made  conclusive  of  the  right  of  re- 
moval, and  all  power  of  appeal  was  denied.  All  citizens 
were  commanded  to  aid  the  proper  officers  in  the  execution 
of  the  law  and  in  overcoming  resistance  wherever  their  ser- 
vices might  be  desired. 

An  examination  of  these  various  pro\-isions  ^^^ll  disclose 
the  immense  power  with  which  slaveholders  were  Intrusted. 
The  judicial  proceedings  were  made  entirely  f.r^x/;'^^,  efficient 
safeguards  were  not  provided  to  present  the  commission 
of  perjury,  and  all  right  of  appeal  was  prohibited.  More- 
over, citizens  who  might  be  inclined  to  interfere  to  protect 
the  slave  from  injustice  and  violence  were  deterred  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  penalties.  The  constitutionality  of  this 
law  was  sustained,  and  it  was  adjudged  enforcealjle  under 
like  circtmistances  and  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  de- 
cided with  reference  to  the  previous  law  of  1T93.  The  evils 
arising  from  the  severity  of  the  fugitive  laws  wrought  their 
own  remedy,  and  the  excesses  committed  under  them  were 
undoubtedly  beneficial  in  the  end.  These  awoke  the  X.  to 
a  clear  sense  of  the  enormity  of  slavery,  and  were  chiefly  in- 
strimiental  in  effecting  that  change  of  public  opinion  which 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Rep.  party  in  18,56,  audits 
elevation  to  supremacyin  the  national  govt. "in  1860.  The  c. 
war  which  followed  had  slavery  as  its  ultimate  cause,  and 
achieved  the  extinction  of  slavery  as  its  leading  result. 

George  Chase. 
Fug'ue,  fug,  a  branch  or  species  of  musical  composition 
in  which  a  certain  theme  or  subject  (consisting  of  a  short 
melodious  phrase)  is  first  given  <iut  by  one  of  the  parts,  and 
then  taken  up  successively  by  the  other  parts,  elaborately 
treated  in  various  keys  and  with  various  harmonies,  with 
the  view  of  developing  its  beauty  or  interest  by  presenting 
it  in  a  diversity  of  aspects  and  relations.  F.  are  WTitten  for 
2,  3,  4,  or  more  voices  or  parts,  each  of  which  in  turn  takes 
up  the  leading  theme,  and  afterward  continues  its  course  as 
tributary  to  the  gen.  harmony.  Beside  the  gimp/e  (?'.  e.  a  F. 
with  only  1  theme  or  subject)  there  are  also  double  F.  w-ith  8 
or  more  subjects. 

Furco,  or  Foulques  (anglicized  Fulk)  of  Neullly, 
one  of  the  greatest  pulpit-orators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  chief  preacher  of  the  5th  crusade,  flourished  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  first  yrs.  of  his  priestly 
office  he  led  a  life  of  miserable  slackness,  for  which  l)e  after- 
ward tried  to  atone  by  the  severest  asceticism.  In  a  coarse 
cowl  and  girt  with  leather  he  journeyed  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  and  fearlessly  condemned  the  vices  of  learned 
and  unlearned,  high  and  low.  Peter  the  Chanter  had  been 
looked  to  as  the  great  preacher  of  the  .5th  crusade,  but  his 
sudden  death  at  the  very  inauguration  of  the  movement  led 
Innocent  III.  to  select  F.,  and  he  was  asked  not  only  to 
preach  repentance,  but  to  request  men  to  give  prooif  of 
penitence  by  hastening  to  the  land  of  promise.  He  did 
not,  however,  live  to  see  the  results  of  the  crusade.  D.  1201 . 
(See  Cox,  The  Crusades.) 

Fnlgen'tius  (F.^bius  Claiidius  Gordianus),  Saist,  bp. 
of  Rusp3  in  Xumidia,  "the  Augustine  of  the  6th  century," 
b.  at  Telepte  in  Afr.  468  a.d.  ;  in  .504  he  was  made  lip."  of 
Kuspe,  and  now  became  one  of  the  ablest  apolouists  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  The  Arian  Vandals  predmninating, 
he  got  frequently  into  difficulty,  and  was  twice  banished  to 
Sardinia.  In  523  a  favorable  change  in  the  govt,  brought 
about  a  recall  of  F.  and  all  other  expelled  bps.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  piety,  learning,  and  every  ^irtue.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Ch.  of  Kome  on  Jan.  1.  His  WTitings  are 
mostly  against  Arianism  and  Pelagianism.  His  best  work 
is  T)e  reritate  pnedtstlnatiotiis  el  qratia  Dei.    D.  5.33. 

Fulgeutlus  (Fabius  Plan'ciades),  a  Lat.  grammarian 
of  whose  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  is  supjiosed  to 
have  lived  in  Afr.  about  the  begiiming  of  the  6th  centurv 
A.  D.  I'nder  his  name  3  works  have  ctime  down  to  us  :  the 
first,  yfi/l/iologicon  or  M)ithohi(fiMnim  libri  III.,  of  consider- 
able service  In  the  study  of  anc.  mythology;  the  second, 
EaposiHo  Sermonum  AiiiUpiorinn,  or,  more  correctly,  l)e  ab- 
strusis  Sef^t?ioinbus,  a  brief  list  of  rai-e  or  obsolete"  expres- 
sions; the  third.  IM  Ej-ix/.-i/ia/ie  Viff/diaiite  Continentia\  or 
I>e  rdl/iioria  libroruin  Virr/dii,  an  allegorical  explanation  of 
Vergil's  .Eneid,  as  representing  human  life. 

Fur<jurites  [Lat.  fuU/ur.  "  lightning  "],  tubes  of -nitri- 
fied sand  found  in  sand-banks  and  sandy  soils.  They  are 
produced  by  the  intense  heat  of  electrical  "discharges,  which 
fuses  the  sand  together. 

Fnl'ler  (Andrew),  b.  at  Wicken,  Cambridgeshire,  Eng., 
Feb.  6,  1754;  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  propagation  of 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  a  less  extreme  type  than  generally 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  his  denomination,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  revival  of  the  foreign  missi(in-work 
among  the  Eng.  Ih-ots.  Author  of  T/u  GosptI  Worllni  or'  all 
Acceptation  and  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness.  D.  May  7.  isi.5. 
Fuller  (Artui'r  Buckminster),  b.  at  Cambridgcport, 
Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1822,  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  1843;  studied 
theol.  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  removed  to  111.  as 
teacher  and  preacher ;  was  pastor  of  a  Fnit.  ch.  in  Man- 
chester, X.  H.,  1848-53,  in  Boston  18.5:j-.59,  and  then  settled 
at  Watertown  as  a  pastor.  At  an  early  )icriod  of  the  c.  war 
he  volunteered  his  services,  and  was  a|ipointcd  chaplain  of 
the  16tli  Mass.  Volunteers.  At  Frcderit-ksburg  he  accom- 
panied a  few  companies  of  his  regiment  across  tlie  Kappa- 
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hannock  under  a  deadlv  fire,  when  lie  was  killed  bva  sharp- 
shooter Dec.  11,  1862. 
Fuller  (Maiujaret).     See  Ossoli. 

Fuller  (Hkhard),  D.D.,b.  at  Beaufort.  S.  C,  April  28, 
1804,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1824 ;  became  a  lawyer  when  20 
yi-s.  old,  and  at  i^nce  attained  great  reputation  and  success. 
After  recovery  from  a  severe  illness  he  united  with  the  P.  E. 
Ch.,  but  in  18:53  entered  the  Bap.  ministry  at  Beaufort. 
Since  1847  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  7th  Bap.  ch.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  his  denomination.  Wrote  Correspond- 
ence on  Domestic  Slavery.  Bajitimii  and  Communion,  and  was 
one  of  the  eds.  of  the  P.<almist.    D.  Oct.  20,  1876. 

Fuller  (TiioMAst,  D.  D..  b.  at  Aldwinkle,  Xorth  Hants, 
Eng.,  June  1608,  grad.  at  Queen's  Coll..  Cambridge,  with  the 
highest  honors ;  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  1660. 
Author  of  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times.  Holy  and  Profane  State,  Ch.  Hist,  of  Brit.,  and 
Worthies  of  Eng.  His  writings  are  remarkable*  for  quaint- 
ness,  wit,  sagacity,  learning,  and  moral  elevation ;  and  his 
above  named  works  are  Eng.  classics.    D.  Aug.  15,  1661. 

Fuller  (Timothy),  b.  at  Chilmark,  Mass.,  July  11,  1778, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1801  ;  was  a  prominent  Dem.  orator ; 
State  senator  1813-16,  M.  C.  1817-25,  speaker  of  the  House  in 
!Mass.  1825.  and  one  of  gov.'s  council  1828;  was  father  of 
Maigaret.  Arthur  15. .  and  R.  F.  Fuller.    D.  Oct.  1,  1835. 

Ful'ler'ss  Eartli,  a  greenish-white  oolitic  clay,  chiefly 
found  in  Bedfordshire.  Kent,  and  Surrey  in  Eng",  and  at 
many  points  on  the  Continent.  From  ^  to  1/5  of  the  mass 
is  alumina,  the  rest  chiefly  silica  and  water,  with  some  lime 
and  other  ingredients.  It  was  formerly  much  used  by 
cloth-dressers  for  cleansing  the  oil  from  woollen  fabrics. 

Fnl'lerton  (William),  a  lawyer  and  jurist,  b.  at  Wa- 
W'ayanda,  Orange  co.,  X.  Y.,  May  1,  1818,  grad.  at  Union 
Coll.,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  1838  ;  was  for  some  time  partner  of 
Hon.  Charles  O' Conor ;  was  appointed  a  judge  of  .supreme 
court  of  New  York  in  1867,  and  elected  without  opposition 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  held  the  office  until  1868  ;  returned  to 
legal  practice  in  New  York  city. 

Full'ing,  an  operation  by  which  fabrics  made  of  carded 
wool  are  shrunk,  thickened,  and  partially  felted.  The 
woven  goods  are  scoured  and  boiled,  then  soaped,  and 
finally  either  beaten  in  the  fulling-stocks  or  passed  through 
rollers.  The  process  lasts  from  48  to  65  hours.  When  com- 
plete, the  threads  are  scarcely  perceptible,  the  tendency  to 
unravel  is  overcome,  and  the  cloth  shrinks  often  nearly  )4 
in  length,  and  sometimes  about  %  in  breadth. 

Full  Fower,  in  diplomacy,  is  a  document  given  by  a 
sovereign  to  his  ambassador,  indicating  what  subjects  he 
can  treat  about  and  his  amount  of  power.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  sovereign  is  bound  if  the  agent  acts  ac- 
cording to  his  F.  P.,  see  Wheaton's  Elements,  iii.  2,  §  5. 

Ful'iuar,  a  name  given  to  sea-birds  of  the  family  Pro- 
eellarida?,  and  especially  to  the  genus  Eidmarus.  which  feed 
upon  fish,  etc.  Tlie  best  knowni  is  the  E.  glacialis,  F.,  or  F. 
petrel  of  the  X'.  Atlantic. 

Ful'niinatci>i.  The  F.  are  salts  of  fulmiuic  acid.  Ful- 
minic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

Fulminating  Mtrcury,  Mercunc  Fuiminate,  Fulminate  de 
Mercure,  A'nalhjudcAsilber. — Fulminating  mercury  is  best 
prepared  by  dissohing  1  part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.3) ;  pour  this  solution  into  11  parts  of  alcohol 
of  85  to  88  per  cent.  ;  place  the  vessel  containing  the  mixt- 
ure over  a  water-bath  until  the  solution  becomes  turbid, 
darkens  in  color,  and  begins  to  show  signs  of  ebullition, 
giving  off  dense  white  fumes  ;  remove  it  from  the  bath,  and 
the  action  will  continue  ■with  vigorous  effervescence  and 
abundant  evolution  of  heavj-  white  ethereal  fumes.  The 
reaction  should  be  allowed  to  continue  until  hea^-y  w^hite 
fumes  are  no  longer  given  off,  and  the  solution  becomes 
clear  or  nearly  clear.  Fill  up  with  cold  water,  and  on  stand- 
ing a  short  time  the  F.  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. Wash  by  decantation  or  upon  a  filter.  Fulminating  mer- 
cury is  highly  explosive,  and  its  explosion  is  easily  brought 
about.  Its  explosive  action  is  so  sudden  that  it  may  be  said 
to  detonate.  It  explodes  when  heated  to  186°  C.  or  if  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  blow. 

Percussion  Powder  (U.  S.  A.  Ordnance  J\fanual). —  Drain  2 
lbs.  F.  on  blotting-paper  till  it  retains  20  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure. Add  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  refined,  pulverized 
nitre  ;  thoroughly  mix  and  dry.  In  the  fuzes  or  exploders 
largely  used  for  firing  nitro-glycerine  and  its  preparations, 
and  gun  cotton,  fulminating  liiercury  must  be  employed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  effect. 

Fulminating  Silrer.  Argentic  Fulminate,  Fulminate  d'Ar- 
gent,  Knallsd/H  r.—Vu\n\uiatmg  silver  is  prepared  like  ful- 
minating mercury,  silver  nitrate  being  used  instead  of 
mercury  nitrate. "  The  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  its 
preparation,  as  it  is  much  more  easily  exploded  than  ful- 
minating mercury.  When  perfectly  dry  it  explodes  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
W.  X.  Hill.] 

Ful'tou,  R.  R.  June,  Whiteside  co.,  111.,  on  Miss.  River. 
Its  lumber  interest's  are  very  large.    The  N.  111.  Coll.  is  sit- 
uated here.    Pop.  1870,  1875 :  1880,  17:«. 
Fulton,  Kv.     See  Appendix. 

Fulton,  citv,  cap.  of  Callaway  co..  Mo.,  15  m.  from  the 
Mo.  River,  on  "R.  R.,  midway  between  Jefferson  City  and 
Mexico.  It  is  the  seat  of  Westminster  Coll..  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  insane  asylums  of  the  State ;  also  2  State 
insts.,  male  and  female,  under  the  conti-ol  of  the  Pi-esb.  Ch. 
Pop.  1870,  1585 ;  1880,  2400. 

Fulton,  R.  R.  June,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Oswego 
River,  25  m.  X.  of  Svracuse  on  the  Oswego  Canal.  It  has 
water-power  and  a  sem.     Pop.  1870,  3507  ;  1880,  3W1. 

Fulton  (JrsTiN  D.).  D.  D.,  b.  Mar.  1,  1828,  at  Sherburn. 
Madison  co.,  X.  Y.,  grad.  at  the  Iniv.  of  Rochester  1851,  and 
at  Rochester  Theological  Sem.  lS.Vi;  ordained  to  the  Bap. 
ministrv  at  St.  Louis  (where  he  edited  the  Gosjxl  Banner)  in 
1854;   settled  in   Sandusky,  O.,  1856,  Albany,   X.  Y.,  185». 
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FULTON- FUNERAL. 


Boston,  Mass.,  1863,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1873.  Author  of 
Ji.  Catft.  Element  in  Ante?:  Hint.,  Rome  in  Amer.,  etc.  An 
able  adv'ocate  of  temperance. 

Fultoit  (Robert),  b.  at  Little  Britain,  Pa.,  in  1765;  went 
to  Phila.  when  17  yrs.  old,  and  practised  miniature-painting 
there  and  in  New  York  ;  afterward  went  to  Lond.  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  West.  In  Eng.  he  met  with  the  duke  of 
Bridsewater,  the  fatlier  of  tlie  Enj>:.  canal  system ;  with 
Lord  sraiihope,  an  enthusiastic  mechanician  ;  witli  Watt,  the 
inventor  (if  tlic  steam-engine  :  and  his  attention  was  turned 
to  meclianical  invention.  His  machines  for  marlile-sawiiifj, 
rope-m;ikinfC,  tla-x-spinnintr,  and  removing  earth  from  exca- 
vations soon  after  appeared.  His  Treatise  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  Canal  yufujatiiin  (1?'.(6),  and  a  series  of  essays  on 
canals,  were  followed  by  a  Brit,  patent  for  canal  improve- 
ments, consisting  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  inclined 
planes  for  locks.  He  resided  in  Paris  17i(7-lSt(ti,  and  brought 
forward  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  for  maritime  defence, 
which  was  successively  rejected  by  the  Fr.,  the  Brit.  (1805), 
and  the  U.  S.  governments  (1810).  In  1803  he  undertook 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Seine,  having  in 
1793  addressed  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Lord  Stanhope. 
In  1803,  in  company  with  Henry  Bell,  the  first  successful 
Brit,  steam  navigator,  he  visited  the  Clyde,  where  Syming- 
ton's steam  canal  towboat  was  then  plying.  F.'s  Seine  ex- 
periment was  but  partly  successful.  Aided  by  Chancellor 
Livingston,  then  l\  S.  minister  in  Fr.,  he  purchased  (1806)  a 
powerful  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  and  shipped  it  to  New 
York,  where  he  built  and  launched  (in  1807)  the  Clermont, 
his  first  successful  steamboat,  wliich,  however,  attained  a 
speed  of  only  5  m.  an  hour  when  going  up  the  Hudson.  His 
first  U.  S.  patents  (1809  and  1811)  covered  only  some  points 
regarding  the  attachment  of  the  paddle-wheels  to  the  axle 
of  the  crank,  and  throughout  life  he  was  involved  in  law- 
suits with  parties  infringing  upon  his  claims.  He  con- 
structed many  steamboats,  ferry-boats,  etc.,  among  which 
was  the  U.  S.  steamer  Fulton  the  First  (built  1814),  the  first 
wai'-steamer  ever  constructed.  From  mistaives  in  her  model 
she  never  attained  much  speed,  and  in  1829  was  blown  up 
by  accident.  His  great  merit  was  his  persistency  in  the  be- 
lief that  steam  navigation  was  a  desideraUini  of  Amer. 
commerce.  Millar's  successful  double  boat  of  1788  was  a 
plaything,  Symington's  towboat  of  1803  was  not  adapted  to 
its  special  purpose  of  canal  service,  John  Fitch's  machinery 
had  fatal  errors  of  construction ;  and  of  the  many  other 
previous  experiments  with  steam  as  a  motive-power  for 
vessels,  all  the  rest  were  failures.  D.  Feb.  21,  181.5.  {From 
oruj.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Vijc,  by  C.  W.  Greene,  M.  U.] 

Fulton  (William  S.),  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  June  2,  1795, 
grad.  at  Baltimore  Coll.  in  1813  ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  1812  ;  became  sec.  of  ( ien.  Jackson  in  Tenn.  ;  was  the 
first  Territorial  sec.  of  Ark.  ;  gov.  of  Ark.  1835-36,  IT.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1836-44.     D.  Aug.  15,  1844. 

Ful'vla,  a  Rom.  lady,  the  wife  of  P.  Clodius,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus.  After  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  her  third  husband  was  Mark  Antony, 
for  whose  sake  she  abandoned  the  dissolute  habits  of  her 
earlier  life,  entering  heartily  into  his  ambitious  plans.  When 
her  husband  was  dallying  with  Cleopatra  she  created  an  in- 
surrection for  the  purpose  of  recalling  him,  but  was  driven 
from  It.  At  Athens  slie  met  her  husband,  who  treated  her 
with  great  harshiiess,  whereupon  she  d.  of  chagrin  (b.  c.  40). 
F.  left  2  sons  by  Antony. 

Fuiiilc;a'tiuii  [hi!Lt..fumlgatlo,  from  fumus,  "smoke"], 
(1)  the  application  of  fumes,  gas,  or  vapor  to  purify  cloth- 
ing, goods,  or  apartments  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  in- 
fectious or  contagious  matter.  This  may  be  effected  by  hot 
air,  strong  oxidizers,  ozone,  chlorine,  permanganates,  va- 
pors of  nitric,  chhn'hydric.  suliihurous,  or  carbolic  acids, 
which  destroy  tlu' effluvia  Ijy  decomjiosing  them  chemically, 
or  by  extinguishing  cell-lifi>  in  the  cryptogamic  and  in- 
fusorial organisms,  which,  in  some  instances  at  least,  con- 
stitute the  infection.  The  process  of  deodorizing  by  burning 
fragrant  pastilles,  coffee,  etc.,  or  by  vaporizing  vinegar  or 
(_)ther  odorant  sulistances,  simply  disguises  but  does  not 
neutrahze  the  objtclj.jnalile  .•ftluvia.  (2)  The  act  of  apply- 
ing smoke  orvaiiors  incdicinallv.  Thus,  stramonium,  ben- 
zoin, the  sulphide  or  oxide  of  mercury,  etc.  are  used  as  F. 
in  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  are  introduced 
either  by  ditt'using  the  vapors  through  the  air  to  be  respired 
or  by  means  of  cigarettes  and  iiipes  in  which  the  meds.  are 
"smoked."  The  introduction  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  ether, 
chloroform,  etc.,  as  for  anicsthetic  puri)oses,  is  termed  in- 
ludatioii.  Samuel  St.  John. 

Fii'initory,  the  Fmnaria  officincdis,  a  weed  of  Europe, 
now  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  order  Fuma- 
riaceffi.  Its  name  is  from  the  Lat.  fimms,  "  smoke,"  referring 
to  the  odor.  This  herb  is  in  parts  of  Europe  valued  as  a 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  aperient,  and  is  esteemed  for  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

Fuiick,  or  Fiiiu-'i-iii.s  (John  Nicholas),  a  Lat.  scholar, 
b.  at  Marburg  Mar.  29,  l(j!)3 ;  appointed  in  1730  prof,  of  elo- 
(juence  and  lilnaiian  in  the  acad.  at  Rinteln.  His  chief  con- 
tribution to  classical  learning  is  a  hist,  of  the  Lat.  lang., 
which  he  divKles  into  periods  corresponding  to  the  different 
Iieriods  ot  man's  hie,  to  each  of  \\\m-\\  a  separate  treatise  is 
devoted.  The  titles  arc— i,  Ih  (>ri<)iiir  lAiliin^  luK/iia'  trm- 
tatus  ;  2,  I)e  Pueritin  L(il\n,v  liii(iii,r ;  :i.  /;,-  Ailolim'iilia  liag 
Latime;  4,  I),  Virili  Jilal.  fnrf.  I.aihn' ;  .5,  De  immine/lti 
Immue,  Lului.i  s,„,<-i„li  ,■  c,  /;,  \;,/,/a  ling.  Lat.  Senectute ; 
7,  De  inert  I.  .1  it,,riiiil,(  Iiiki.  I.h/.  s,i„rliite.     D.  Dec.  17,  1777. 

Fuiic'tioii  I  from  the  Lat.  f  am/or,  fiuictim,  to  "per- 
form "J.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  F.  of  another  when  it 
is  so  connected  with  it  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the 
latter  without  producing  a  corresponding  change  in  the  for- 
mer. If  2  varying  (iiianiities  are  conne<;ted  by  an  eciuation, 
either  may  be  taken  as  the  F.,  and  the  other  is  then  called 
the  independent  variable.  A  quantity  is  a  F.  of  2  or  more 
variables  when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  that  no  change 
can  be  made  in  either  of  the  latter  without  producing  a  cor- 


responding change  in  the  former.  Every  F.  of  one  variable 
may  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  whose  ab- 
scissa is  the  corresponding  value  of  the  independent  vari- 
able ;  every  F.  of  2  variables  may  be  represented  by  the 
ordinate  of  a  surface  whose  abscissas  are  the  corresponding 
values  of  the  other  2  variables.    {Hqq  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.) 

Fundanieii'tals  [Lat.  fundamentum,  the  "founda- 
tion "J,  or  Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  those 
doctrines  which  are  involved  in  the  right  of  a  system  to  exist 
—its  foundation.  It  is  a  relative  term,  and  when  a  doctrine 
is  asserted  to  be  F.  a  necessary  question  always  is,  To  what  .^ 
It  is  also  expressive  of  degrees  of  necessity,  and  allows  of  the 
questions,  In  what  respect?  How  far  y  It  is  therefore  never 
a  defining  word  till  it  has  been  defined.  There  may  be  a 
perfect  agreement  on  the  gen.  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  total 
diversity  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  application.  F.  are  more 
or  less  generic  as  that  to  which  they  are  related  has  more  or 
less  of  the  generic  in  it.  If  a  doctrine  be  conceded  to  be  F. 
to  Christianity,  it  must  be  held  by  every  one  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Chr.  But  each  body  has  doctrines  F.  to  its  system 
which  are  not  held  by  the  entire  Chr.  Ch.  F.  have  been  di- 
vided into— (1)  primary,  the  explicit  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  (a)  constituent,  (h)  conserva- 
tive, either  as  antecedent  or  consequent ;  and  (2)  secondary, 
implied  in  the  first.  Involuntary  ignorance  of  the  secondary 
does  not  remove  the  foundation  of  salvation,  but  denial  of 
them  does.  The  doctrine  of  F.  articles  has  been  most  agitat- 
ed in  the  earliest  and  latest  efforts  to  unite  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Funds,  Tlie  Fundln^u;  System,  Sinking  Fund. 
National  debts  are  composeil  of  loans  negotiated  at  differ- 
ent periods.  These  may  not  carry  a  uniform  rate  of  interest 
or  have  the  same  date  of  maturity,  but  the  debt  as  a  whole 
is  characterized  as  the  puldic  funds.  The  funding  of  a  debt 
consists  in  dividing  it  into  shares,  represented  by  certificates, 
on  which  interest  is  paid.  These  certificates  are  known  as 
bonds.  No  way  has  yet  been  invented  by  which  certain 
branches  of  civil  service  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
levying  of  a  tax  and  the  necessary  appendage  of  a  public 
treas.  Many  branches  of  social  ectmomy  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  private  management,  as  the  laying  out  of  high- 
roads, till'  siijiply  of  water  in  cities,  lamps,  police,  and 
the  supjiort  of  tribunals  of  justice.  Advancing  to  matters 
of  national  concern,  such  as  the  common  defence,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  public  treas.  is  the  inevitable  step  of  social 
improvement,  hence  the  const,  of  public  credit  and  the 
funding  of  debt.  The  fact  that  a  govt,  bond  is  convertible 
into  money  is  the  source  of  the  error  that  it  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  money,  and  of  the  deduction  that  national  debt  is 
money.  This  delusion  disappears  when  we  reflect  that  a 
great  harvest  of  the  country's  (iroductions  is  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  yearly  interest  on  the  bond,  and  finally 
to  the  redemption  of  the  prin. 

Siiikinff  Fdnd.—Thn  first  regular  plan  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt  of  G.  Brit,  was  a  sinking  fund, 
adopted  in  1716.  It  was  found  to  be  easier  to  lay  hands  on 
the  accumulated  fund  than  to  negotiate  new  loans.  The 
plan  of  holding  the  fund  inviolable  for  the  purpose  of  liquida- 
tion was  soon  abandoned.  In  1733  began  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  resorting  to  it  for  the  supplies  of  the  yr.  whenever 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  gen.  accounts.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  sinking  fund  was  a  snare.  After 
many  modifications  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1828  by  act 
of  Pari.  Notwithstanding  tliis  fact  the  delusion  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  has  been  adopted  in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  ])ursued  with 
all  the  seriousness  of  children  who  endow  their  dumb  toys 
with  life  and  understanding.  The  truth  is  that  the  only 
actual  sinking  fund  is  in  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditures. Everything  else  f(n-  liquidation  is  a  delusion. 
[From  oriff.  art.  in  J.\<i  Univ.  Cyc,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons.] 

Fuudy,  Bay  of  [once  called  Fii/nly  liay.  a  corruption 
of  the  Fr.  fond  de  la  baie,  the  "  Head  of  the  Bay,"  a  name 
still  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy],  an  arm 
of  the  Atlantic  extending  N.  E.  between  N.  B.  on  the  N.  W. 
and  N.  S.  on  the  S.  E.  Spring  tides,  in  parts  of  the  B.  of  F., 
liave  been  known  to  rise  over  70  ft.,  and  come  pouring  in 
like  an  immense  bore. 

Fii'nen,  or  Fuliuen  [Dan.  Fyen],  next  to  Seeland,  the 
largest  of  the  Dan.  islands,  separated  from  Seeland  by  the 
Great  Belt  and  from  Jutland  by  the  Little  Belt.  Area,  1123 
.sq.  m.     Pop.  182.816. 

Fu'neral,  Funeral  Rites  [Lat.  fiaius,  fimeris,  a 
"  dead  body  "].  The  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
has  in  all  ages  and  in  nearly  all  countries  excited  a  profound 
interest  in  the  living.  The  2  prin.  modes  which  are  and  have 
been  observed  nm  burial  in  the  earth  or  sea,  and  (•/•e//i«/io/» 
or  burning. 

Burial  of  the  Dead .—Burisda  are  either  in  graves  in  which 
the  body  is  deposited  directly  in  the  earth  and  covered  by  it. 
or  in  vaults  or  tombs,  usually  subterranean.  Burial  hi  the 
sea  takes  place  from  slii|is  which  are  too  far  from  the  land 
to  permit  interment  to  take  place.  The  body,  placed  in  a 
suitable  canvas  sack,  is  committed  to  the  sea,  shot  or  other 
suitable  weights  being  attached  to  the  feet.  Burial  in  the 
earth  is  usually  accompanied  by  rehgious  ceremonies.  Mass- 
es and  requiems  are  prescribed  in  the  rituals  of  some  Chr. 
chs.  ;  but  more  commonly  in  Prot.  comnuinities  a  simple 
rite,  followed  by  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  religious 
counsel,  with  a  prayer  for  the  living  friends,  completes  the 
service.  In  Oriental  countries  it  is  common  to  have  hired 
mourners  at  F.  Many  aboriginal  tribes  suspend  their  dead 
in  trees  or  place  them  upon  raised  platforms.  Some  trilie^ 
carry  the  bones  of  the  dead  with  them  on  their  migrations 
The  Parsees  expose  their  dead  until  the  kites  and  vultures 
have  removed  the  soft  tissues,  when  the  bones  are  placed 
in  an  ossuary. 

Burning  of  the  Bead.— This  was  common  in  many  anc. 
countries.  The  practice  in  Gr.  and  It.  was  to  burn  the  dead 
upon  a  F.  pyre  of  wood,  upon  which  oil,  incense,  and  spices 
were  placed.    Finally,  the  embers  were  queno'-ied  with  wine, 
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and  the  ashes,  placed  in  an  urn,  were  deposited  in  a  sepul- 
chre or  siibtciTaiiean  cell,  or  in  some  cases  buried  in  the 
earth  at  tlie  spot  where  the  incremation  took  place.  With- 
in a  few  yrs.  a  feeliiiy:  has  been  developed  to  establish  cre- 
mation as  a  means  of  disposinji  of  human  bodies  after  death 
wlierever  it  should  be  desired.  :Many  experiments  have 
been  made,  with  human  remains  and  those  of  the  inferior 
animals,  to  a.scertain  the  quickest  and  least  objectionable 
method.    Tlie  result  is  Siemens's  cremation  furnace. 

Crematicm  wU  be  for  many  jts.  after  its  a(lo]>tion  confined 
to  larire  towns.  The  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  the 
erection  of  furnaces  an<l  otlier  apparatus  would  indicate  the 
probable  formation  of  juint-stock  companies  tn  accomplish 
It.  Two  societies  have  been  orjianized  in  New  York  city — 
oneamonu'  tlie  Emr.  and  tlie  other  amon^  the  Ger.  portion  of 
the  poi>.— and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  >t8.  this  rite  will 
be  available  for  those  who  prefer  it.  In  Dresden  a  furnace 
is  in  operation.  The  disposal  of  the  ashes  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  sur\ivors.  They  may  be  placed  in  the  family  vaults 
already  built  in  many  of  our  cemeteries,  or  new  devices  may 
be  adopted  as  the  custom  becomes  popular. 

Crtindlion  Furnace.— The  Siemens  cremation  furnace  con- 
sists of.  tirst,  the  furnace  in  whicli  the  body  is  placed  for 
cremation  ;  and  secondly,  the  re^eneiators,  in  which  the 
jjas  and  air  used  for  combustion  are  heateil  liefore  entering 
the  cremation-chamber.  The  jras  for  ccnnbustion  is  pre- 
pared at  a  distance  from  the  furnace,  and  led  to  it  througli 
underground  flues.  The  regeneratoi-s  consist  of  fire-brick 
chambers  filled  with  fire-brick  laid  loosely,  having  regular 
spaces  between  them  thn  niicli  wliiih  the  air  and  gas  can  pass. 
The  gas  and  air,  admitted  thi(>Ui;h  separate  valves,  pass  up- 
ward through  the  loosely  laid  fire-brick,  and  become  heated 
by  contact  with  them.  The  heated  gas  and  air  unite  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cremation-chamber,  where  combustion  en- 
sues, producing  an  Intense  heat  and  flame.  The  burned 
gases,  after  circulathig  tlirough  the  furnace,  pass  back  again 
to  the  end  of  the  funiace  at  which  they  entered,  and  down- 
ward through  the  regenerators,  heating  the  loosely  laid  fire- 
brick in  their  descent,  and  passing  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
regenerators,  comparatively  cold,  to  a  high  chimney-stack, 
whence  they  escape  into  the  air.  The  furnace  is  raised  to  a 
sti'ong  heat  before  the  body  is  introduced,  and  after  the  body 
is  in  the  furnace  and  the  door  closed,  the  amount  of  gas  sup- 
plied to  the  furnace  is  gradually  diminished,  as  the  gases  com- 
ing from  the  body  are  suflicient  t>>  support  combustion.  In 
this  way  no  foul  vapor  can  escape  into  the  air,  every  par- 
ticle being  oxidizetl ;  and  when  the  pi'occss  is  completed— 
which  takes  about  half  an  liour— nothing  is  left  in  the  fur- 
nace but  a  small  cpiantity  of  white  ash.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
■/.'»  Unir.  C'yi:,  by  S.^muet.  Sexton,  M.  D.] 

Fun'gl  [plu.'of  hilt,  func/ns,  a  "musliroora  "1.  For  gen. 
purposes  a  fungus  may  be  described  as  aci  yiitogamic  plant, 
closely  related  to  lichens,  deriving  nourishment  from  the 
substan(;e  on  which  it  grows.  Some  forms  occur  in  every 
description  of  soil,  others 
affect  decaying  wood, 
and  others  flourish  on 
what  would  appear  to  be 
healthy  trees.  Smaller 
forms  occur  on  decaying 
organic  substances ;  some 
are  parasitic  upon  living 
plants,  a  few  on  lUing  ani- 
mals, and  others  are  sub- 
mei'ged  in  water  or  devel- 
oped on  naked  stones, 
leaden  cisterns,  plastered 
walls,  dirty  glass,  etc. 

Fangi  and  Man.  —  The 
relation  of  F.  to  the  hu- 
man subject  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy,  some 
eminent  men  contending 
that  many  diseases  may 
be  attributed  to  minute 
F.,  while  others  hold  tliat 
the  F.  are  not  tlie  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  are  de-  Copi  nn/s  mitutt^s  (Euiojie  ami 
veloped  in  the  unhealthy  U.  S.),  order  Agariciiu. 

tissues ;  but  too  many  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi 
have  occurred  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  deleterious  effect 
of  numerous  species  on  tlie  human  subject.  Some,  indeed, 
are  edible,  and  in  European  countries  the  common  musli- 
room  (Agarici(.'<  lynnpe-t/ri.'')  enjoys  the  widest  poiiularity 
as  an  esculent,  more  esjiecially  in  the  cultivated  vaiietii's. 
Traftles  (Tuber  a\ifiri/in.  etc.)  and  morels  i.]fi>i(/n//(i  ism- 
lenln)  are  favorites  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  also  in  tlie  /f^ 
vales  of  Cashmere,  India. 
Numerous  other  species  are 
also  more  or  less  eaten.  The 
cultivation  of  F.  for  escu- 
lent purjioses  has  not  hither- 
to been  successful  with  any 
other  species  than  the  ordi 
nary  mushroom.  F.  usefu 
to  man  in  med.  ov  the  arts 
are  by  no  means  numerous 
or  of  importance.  Krgol, 
developed  on  rye,  wheat, 
and  the  germen  of  various 
grasses,  still  maintains  its 
position  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  is  almost  the  only 
fungus  now  employed  (and 
that  sparingly)  by  the  legiti- 
mate med.  practitioner. 

FwKji  and  P/r//(/A\— Many 
diseases  in  plants  are  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  F.    First  in  importance  is  the  potato 
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murrain,  which  originates  in  a  white  mould  called  Peronos- 
pora  infesian.^.  Another  mould  of  the  same 
genus  is  destructive  to  young  onions,  and 
another  to  lettuce,  spinach,  and  other  gar- 
den produce.  The  vine  disease  is  occasion- 
ed by  Oklium  TuckeH.  The  hop  disease  has 
its  origin  in  a  fungus,  Spluerotheca  Castag- 
nei.  Peas  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
Knjyfji/ir  ^[llrtii ;  cabbages  suffer  from 
('//■•</o/ni.^  cuiiilidas,  from  which  turnips  are 
not  wholly  exempt :  and  grain-crops  have 
their  pe.sts  in  the  red  rusts  (  TrichobaMS  ru- 
bir/o  and  Hneare),  in  the  corn  mildew  (,Puc- 
cihia  graminu),  in  the  smut  (UstUago  sege- 
tiim),  and  in  bunt  (Tilletia  carie><-).  Indian 
corn  suffers  also  from  the  attacks  of  I'gti- 
lago  vHiydix.  Plum,  pear,  apricot,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  roses  and  other 
garden  flowers,  suffer  from  microscopic  F. 
belonging  to  numerous  and  diverse  genera. 
(i(i.-).-<iti<-atioN  nr'F'/ngi.^lt  may  be  premis- 
A  fo.fsio  ri,„„  ed  that'iii  all  svstems  the  fructification  is  of 
of  %TicifliMn  pi-iniary  importance.  \\-e  assume  that  there 
with  pencils  of  are  not  less  than  20.0IX)  described  species, 
spores  ;  magid-  all  of  which  can  be  arranged  in  2  groups, 
lied  150  diame-  having  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
ters.  frxjit  is  developed.    In  one  group  the  spores 

(analogous  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants)  are  naked— i.  e.  not 
inclosed  in  spore-bearing  sacs  or  capsules— and  these  are 

called  Sporifera.  In  the 
other  group  the  spores 
are  inclosed  in  rounded  or 
elongated  membranous 
sacs,  and  these  are  call- 
ed Sporidiifer.4.  (For  a 
detailed  account  of  these 
classes  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, see  Fungi,  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc.) 

Liimino.nty  of  Fungi. — 
Very  striking  is  the  lumi- 
nous property  possessed 
by  some  exotics,  and  even 
under  certain  conditions 
by  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  Humboldt  de- 
scribes the  phosphores- 
'inoridiiferi  ^'^^^^  appearance  of  RJiizo- 

i-poridiiteia.  moritha  when  growing  in 

mines.  Gardner  records  a  Brazilian  species  of  agaric  which 
gives  out  a  bright  phosphorescent  light,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  emitted  by  the  larger 


fire  -  flies.  Drummond 
ports  the  occurrence  of 
agarics  growing  on  tree- 
stumps  which  emitted  a 
bright  hght  during  the 
night :  and  the  phenomenon 
is  a  familiar  one  in  the  U.  S.. 
where  it  has  the  rustic 
names  of  "  fox-fire  "  and 
"fire  -  wood."  Mr.  Hugh 
I,ow  states  that  he  has  seen 
the  jungle  in  Borneo  all  in 
a  blaze  of  light,  by  which  he 
could  see  to  read  as  he  was 
riding  on  the  jungle-road. 
L»/eope/-rfo»!  p.v' /"'>'•''' f  (Europe  and  A\'orthington  Smith  writes 
U.  S.I,  orilerTriclioga.-itres.  ^f  Pohnwriis  annO-ius.  found 

in  mines  in  Wales,  beintr  so  bright  that  it  could  be  seen 
in  the  dark  at  a  distance  of  ->0  yards.  A  striking  example 
is  recorded  bv  Kev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  which  a  log  of  timber 
a4  ft.  long  had  the  inside  of  the  bark  covered  with  a  white 
mycelium.  This  was  so  luminous  that  when  wrapped  in  .5 
folds  of  paper  the  light  penetrated  througli  all  the  folds  on 
either  side  as  brightly  as  if  the  specimen  was  exposed. 
\_Froni  orig.  art.  in.J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.  by  M.  V.  (_'ooke,  F.  R.  S.] 

Fur.     .See  FtRs  asd  the  Fi'k  Trade,  by  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Furies,     See  Etmemdes. 

Fu'rlus,  the  name  of  many  Rom.  historical  characters, 
mostlvof  the  old  patrician  geiis  Furia  :  but  some  plebeians 
bore  the  name  also.  The  most  famous  of  all  was  L.  Furius, 
a  pra?tor  who  overthrew  the  Gauls  in  the  great  battle  of 
Cremona  (3(10  n.  c.K  and  received  a  triumph. 

Furlauet'to  ((;uskiteK  successmin  I.at.  lexicography 
to  Facciolati  and  Forcellini.  b.  in  Padua  Aug.  30,  irr.i.  ed.  at 
the  sem.  in  Padua  :  became  prof,  in  the  Coll.  of  Sta.  Justiua, 
prof,  of  henncneutics  in  the  univ..  and  finally  director  of 
the  sem.  In  IHUi  he  pub.  2  fasciculi  of  additions  to  the  Lex- 
icon of  Forcellini.  and  then  undertook  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  work,  which  was  pub.  in  4  vols.  4to,  Padua, 
IS-,';-!  ■^^.    o.  Xov.  -i.  iS4S. 

Fur'lous  I  .\.-s./>'r/,rng—i. . .  the  "length  of  a  furrow  "1, 
40  rods  in  linear  measure  ;  the  eighth  of  an  Ensr.  or  U.  S. 
statute  m.,  corresponding  to  the  staditiin.  which  was  the 
eiiilith  of  a  Rom.  m.  There  are  also  several  local  F..  and 
the  w(u-d  is  sometimes  used  for  the  name  of  a  square  or  land 
measure. 

Furnaoo,  fur'nas  [Lat.  forna.r].  The  use  of  F.  for  nn- 
partina:  iicat  under  various  conditions  is  common  to  nearly 
all  the  industrial  arts,  especially  to  the  treatment  and  utili- 
zation of  metals  and  minerals.  F.  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  Accordinir  to  the  methods  of  applying  heat.  (1>  Ojmii, 
tire-t,  ill  which  the  material  under  treatment  is  heated  in  the 
fuel-cliamb(n-  either  in  contact  with  the  fuel  or  with  the  heat 
radiated  <lirectlv from  it,  or  with  both.  CJi  Pat rt>(ra lory, ftir- 
iiart.-:  in  whiili't  lie  material  under  treatment  is  heated  in  a 
chamber  separate  from  and  adioinimr  the  fuel-chamber  by 
means  of  the  hot  gaseous  prodiu'ts  of  combustion  and  by 
radiation  from  the  heated  walN  of  the  chamber.    II.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  method  of  utilizing  the  fuel :  (1)  Coal  furnaces, 
inwhic-li  the  heat  utilized  is  the  direct  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  solid  fuel,  ci)  Gax  furnaces,  in  which  the  fuel 
entei-s  the  F.  in  the  form  of  a  gas. 

De-f'cripliuH  of  Furniic>:x.—OfA\K  open  fires,  the  smith's  forge 
is  the  oiliest.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  merely  of  a 
jiile  of  coal  from  1  tod  ft.  in  diameter,  beneath  which  a  blast 
is  forced  through  a  tuyere  leading  from  a  hand  bellows. 
Iron  or  steel  bars  inserted  in  the  fire  may  receive  a  welding 
lieat.  In  large  smith-shops  these  tires,  sometimes  50  or  more 
in  number,  are  arranged  in  a  suitable  building,  each  with  its 
blast-pipe  from  a  common  power  bluwing-machiiie.  and  its 
water-bosh,  an\-il,  and  other  a|ipurtenances,  and  its  cliim- 
ney  leading  to  a  common  chimney.  A  portable  smith's 
forge  is  usuaUy  a  light  iron  stand  holding  the  platform  for 
the  fire,  and  also  some  form  of  hand  blowing-machine  and 
a  water-bosh.  The  earliest  smelting  F.  were  open  fires,  not 
much  larger  than  smiths'  forges,  and  the  same  crude  appara- 
tus is  still  employed  where  fuel  is  plentiful  both  for  smelt- 
ing ore  and  for  decarburizing  crude  cast  iron.  The  more 
elaborate  forms  of  F.  are  :  The  reverberatory  heating  furnace, 
employed  for  heating  iron  and  steel  masses  of  300  to  2000  lbs. 
weight ;  the  reverberatory  ineliinti  furnace,  or  "  air  "  furnace 
for  solid  fuel ;  the  cemintiinj  furnace,  employed  for  heating 
wrought  iron  in  contact  with  carbon  to  make  carburized 
iron,  called  "  blister  steel,"  which  is  then  rolled  into  market- 
able shapes  or  broken  up  and  melted  in  crucibles  to  make 
cast  steel ;  the  cuiiola furnace,  used  for  melting  iron  in  foun- 
dries ;  and  tite  rjasfurnace.  The  mere  mingling  of  combustible 
gas  and  air  is  but  one  element  in  the  production  of  the  great 
and  manageable  heats  obtained  in  a  gas  F.  The  regenera- 
tive principle— j.  e.  utilizing  the  otherwise  waste  escaping 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  entering  air  and  gas — is 
the  subject  of  those  modern  improvements  which  are  bring- 
ing the  gas  F.  into  almost  imiversal  use.  There  are  2  sys- 
tems of  regeneration — 1st,  the  one  by  means  of  which 
Messrs.  C.  W.  and  F.  Siemens  of  Lond.  have  developed  the 
highly  perfected  and  generally  used  Siemens  F.  This  con- 
sists in  passing  the  heated  products  of  combustion,  as  they 
leave  the  F.,  over  vast  surfaces  of  brick,  upon  which  they 
deposit  their  heat.  The  entering  air  and  gas  are  then 
passed  over  these  hot  brick  surfaces,  and,  so  to  speak,  wash 
off  the  heat  from  them  and  take  it  up  themselves.  Mean- 
while, the  escaping  products  of  composition  are  heating 
other  brick  surfaces,  wliich  in  their  turn  yield  their  heat  to 
the  uicoming  gases.  This  is  the  alternating  system.  2d. 
The  other  form  of  regenerator  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
stove,  in  which  the  outgoing  gases  pass  on  one  side  of  thin 
conducting  partitions,  while  the  incoming  gases  flow  along 
the  opposite  side,  the  heat  being  continuously  transmitted 
through  the  partitions.  This  continuous  system  of  regen- 
eration, although  employed  in  a  limited  or  an  imperfect 
manner  long  prior  to  Siemens's  experiments,  and  considera- 
bly improved  by  Gorman  in  the  Eng.  F.  bearing  his  name, 
has  recently  been  raised  to  the  Siemens  standard  of  excel- 
lence by  Sellers,  and  also  by  Frank,  in  this  country.  The 
gas-producer  has  also  been  the  subject  of  many  modifica- 
tions to  suit  different  fuels.  The  pot  furraice  is  a  small  F., 
worked  at  a  high  temperature,  for  heating  fire-clay  or 
plumbago  crucibles  or  pots  in  which  metals  are  melted.  In 
the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  the  pots  containing  the 
Ingredients  are  about  1.5  inches  high  by  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter. From  2  to  0  of  them  are  placed  in  a  "  melting-hole," 
which  is  a  fire-brick  F.  just  large  enough  to  hold  them  and 
the  fire  in  which  they  are  partially  buried.  The  top  t)f  the 
F.  opens,  by  means  of  a  lid,  on  the  gen.  floor  of  the  building  ; 
a  grate  beneath  communicates  with  a  subterranean  ash-pit 
and  gangway.  The  fire  in  a  coal  F.  is  urged  by  a  powerful 
blast,  and  the  escaping  lieat  from  a  long  row  of  melting-holes 
passes  under  a  common  steam-boiler.  When  the  metal  is 
ready  to  cast,  the  lid  of  the  F.  is  drawn  to  one  side,  the 
pot  is  lifted  out,  the  cover  of  the  pot  is  removed,  and 
the  metal  is  poured  into  a  mould.  T/ie  puddling  furnace  is 
a  reverberatory  F.,  in  which  crude  cast  iron  is  melted  and 
subjected  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  air  and  of  oxide  of  iron, 
in  order  to  remove  its  carbon  and  silicon,  and  thus  convert 
it  into  a  pasty  mass  of  malleable  iron.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'x  f'niv.  Cyc,  by  A.  L.  Holley,  C.  E.] 

Fiirnafe  (Heating).    See  Warming. 

Ftir'uess  (Horace  Howardi,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  H., 
b.  in  Phila.  Nov.  2,  1833,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1854;  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  William  M.  ^Meredith,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  1859  ;  furnished  chapters  in  Troubat  and 
Haly's  Practice  on  "  Ejectment,"  "  Uoinestic  "  and  "  Foreign 
Attachment,"  etc.;  pub.  part  of  New  \'arioium  ed.  of  Shaks- 
])eare's  plays— viz.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and 
Hamlet  ,•  honorary  member  of  Ger.  Shakspeare  Society,  and 
a  v. -p.  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society,  Lond. 

Fiiriie»ts  (William  Henky),  D.  I).,  a  clergyman,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  20.  1802.  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Lat. 
School  and  of  Harvard  Coll.  1820;  studied  theol.  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Hrst  Congl.  Unit.  ch. 
in  I'liila.  in  isi5;  there  lie  has  since  remained.  Dr.  F.  is 
widely  known  as  an  author  ;  has  written  devotional  iioetrv 
of  tender  feeling  ;  has  made  numerous  translations  from  the 
Ger.  poets,  and  has  pub.  a  vol.  of  prose  tales  from  the  <;er. 
(1856).  But  his  name  %\111  be  remembered  in  coniiei-tion  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  in  which  he  took  an  intense  in- 
terest, and  on  which  he  frequently  and  eariiestlv  i)reached  ; 
and  with  the  attemiit  to  recover  the  character  of  -lesus  bv  a 
fresh  study  of  his  biographers.  His  chief  literary  woiks 
were  on  this  theme,  the  suecessive  vols,  being  simply  at- 
temptsat  more  completf'and  convincing  statement.  Wrote 
Ueinarku  on  the  Four  (.osp^ls,  .Usu"  and  His  liiograjihers.  a 
Hist,  of  Jexii.i,  Thoughts  on  tht  Life  and  Charactir  of  Jisus  <.f 
Xazareth.  The  Veil  Partly  Lifted,'and  Jesus.  He  also  trans- 
lated from  the  (Jer.,  with  notes  and  comments.  Dr.  Daniel 
Schenkel's  t'haravtcrbild  Je^u,  an  elaborate  essay  written  as 
a  reply  to  Kenan's  work.  (For  an  estimate  of"  his  view  of 
Jesus,  see  the  X.  Amer.  Eeview  for  Oct.  1800.)    Dr.  F.  is  re- 


markable for  earnestness  of  religious  conviction,  and  for 
delicacy  of  literary  taste.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  stands 
very  high.  In  sectarian  controversies  he  has  never  taken 
part,  nor  has  he  been  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  Unit, 
faith  as  a  peculiarity,  preferring  to  stand  outside  of  organi- 
zations. O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Furiiess  (William  Henry,  Jr.),  son  of  the  above,  an 
artist,  b.  in  Phila.  May  21, 1828 ;  d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar. 
4,  1867.  On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  16,  he  went  into  a 
counting-room,  but  was  there  only  1  yr.,  his  passion  being 
for  art.  His  skill  in  crayon  portraits  gained  him  reputation 
and  money  ;  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  thence  soon  after 
to  Boston,'where  a  residence  of  2  or  3yrs.  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  means  by  his  pencil  to  spend  more  than 
2  yrs.  abroad,  studying  art  in  Diisseldorf,  Munich.  Dresden, 
aiid  Venice.  On  his  return  he  established  himself  as  a  por- 
trait-painter in  Phila.,  maiTied,  removed  his  studio  to  I5os- 
ton,  and  lived  in  Cambridge.  His  improvement  as  an  artist 
was  rapid,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  His  best  work  is  marked  by  firmness 
of  drawing,  truth  of  color,  fidelity  to  characteristic  traits  of 
feature,  and  fine  feeling  of  expression.  His  genius  was  deli- 
cate, his  spirit  gentle,  his  taste  refined ;  but  earnest  study 
saved  him  from  weakness,  and  his  simple  love  of  truth  im- 
parted to  his  portraits  a  lining  charm.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  subjects.  Charles  Sumner,  Lucretia  Mott,  Dr.  Furness, 
John  W.  Field,  Hamilton  Wilde  the  painter,  J.  P.  Lesley,  the 
daughter  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  with  many  persons  beside  of  in- 
tellect and  character,  sat  to  him.  But  his  best  work  gave 
only  the  promise  of  what  he  might  have  done  had  he  lived. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Furniture,  fur'ne-tur  [Fr.fournir,  "  to  furnish  "].    The 
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word,  though  sometimes  used  in 
a  larger  sense,  has  for  its  usual 
signification  "whatever  must  be 
supplied  to  a  house,  a  room,  or 
the  like,  to  make  it  habitable, 
convenient,  or  agreeable."  Sav- 
age nations  require  very  little 
F.,  semi-civilized  nations  using 
more,  while  nations  of  the  liigh- 
est  culture  require  a  much  great- 
er variety. 

F.,  as  now  produced  in  Eng., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  and  the  U.  S.,  may  be 
di\'ided  into  3  classes.  The  first 
or  highest  class  demands  for  its 
production  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  Within  the 
past  30  jTS.  in  Eu- 
rope, and  more 
recently  in  the 
U.  S.,  there  has 
been  a  growing  de- 
mand for  F.  of 
more  artistic  and 
original  designs. 
Many  of  the  latest 

S  meet  lhis"e't'''^'i'''f  "-■'-•'' 
Egyptian  State  Chair.         ^^^l^^^l  ^^'Vi^e         '^'^■""^>-' 

second  class  is  made  of  good  materials  ;  the  work  is  mostly 
hand-wrought,  and  well  carved,  where  carving  is  required. 
F.  of  this  class  has  many 
merits,  but  it  is  to  the  fii-s't 
class  what  a  very  fine 
chromo  is  to  a  painting  of 
the  highest  merit.  The  3d 
class  is  cheap,  often  clumsy, 
never  artistic,  and  always 
perishable,  defects  being 
concealed  by  glue,  paint, 
putty,  veneering,  and  uj)- 
holstering ;  made  in  the 
rough,  and  often  from  un- 
seasi)iied  luml)er,  far  away 
in  some  rural  dist.,  and  sent 
to  the  cities  to  be  there  fin- 
ished up. 

Accompanying  are  char- 
acteristic examples  of  some 
articles  of  F.  of  different 
people  and  ages.  The 
Egyptian  state  chairs  (Fig. 
li  were  often  of  great 
beauty,  and  oniamented 
with    carvings    in     wood. 

Baron'sChairoftHemh  century.  ^^  ^V^o.r^ 
(Fig.  2),  if  not  very  ornate,  has  the  substantial  merit  of  be- 
ing comfortable.    In  striking  contrast  with  these  is  the  rude 

baron's  chair  of  the  loth 
^"^■^-  century  (.Fig.  3),  which 

seems  to  have  served 
for  a  pattern  for  a  long 
time,  and  miglit  have 
come  over  in  the  May- 
flower. The  colTer  oi- 
strong-box  of  the  12th 
century  (Fig.  4i  is  of 
wood,  ornamented  with 
elaborate  metal  -  work, 
serving  also  for  further 
security.  In  Scandina- 
vian countries  the  art  t)f 
carving  in  wood  was 
carried  to  high  perfec- 

Co«Vr  ors.rong.box  of  .he  ...h  century.  ^^Z^^^l^^^ 
used  in  ch. -stalls,  wardrobes,  movable  closets,  and  bed- 
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steads.    The  missal-closet  (Fi 
of  tliis  class  of  F. 

L.   P.   Bkoi  KETT. 

Furmekabad',  a 

city  of  Brit.  India,  cap- 
ital of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  ou  the 
Ganges,  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Dellii.  It  is 
one  of  the  commercial 
centres  of  Tpjier  Hhidu 
Stan.     Pop.  70.-ii4. 

Fursaudtlie  Fur 
Trade.  The  use  of 
the  skuis  of  wool-  and 
fur-bearins  animals  for 
dothins  goes  back  to 
the  eariiest  times.  All 
savage  and  half-civil- 
ized nations  living  iti 
cold  climates  use  gar- 
ments of  sliins  and  furs 
But  aside  from  this  us.- 
for  clothing  and  protec- 
tion from  the  cold.  F. 
have  been  in  all  ages  in 
demand  for  purposes  oi" 
luxurj-  and  ornament. 
The  Chi.  and  Japanese 
have  used  the  furs  ft 
the  ermine,  sable,  ani 
podoliau  or  fiery  fox  a~ 
aiticles  of  luxury  aul 
s\-mbols  of  rank  fo' 
some  3000  years.  Th.- 
Rom.  aristocracy  use<l 
the  most  costly  F.  Those 
brought  from  "the  Arctii; 
regions  were  specially 
in  demand.  In  the  Sar- 
acenic wars  and  the 
crusades,  European 
princes  acquired  the 
habit  of  using  costly  F.. 
and  in  the  13th  century 
sumptuary  laws  wert 
passed  prohibiting  their 
use.  The  Baltic  ports 
were  the  great  depots  of 
the  F.  trade  for  several 
centuries,  the  F.  being 
brought  thithei  from 
the  great  fairs  of  Mos- 
cow  and  Nijni-Xovgo 


5>  is  an  atlmirable  example 


Set  ;  .r  mi.«sals,  etc.,  r!;.,    ..,.  ,,c»i  of 
E^cbrac,  Norway,  made  iu  liM. 


rod  :  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  Amer.  continent,  onlv 
the  ermine,  sable,  and  kolinski  came  to  the  Baltic  :  Amer. 
fumLshing  the  beaver,  the  pine  and  stone  martens,  mink, 
lynx,  badger,  raccoon.  .5  species  of  fox,  the  seal  and  sea- 
otter,  the  opossum,  muskrat.  the  bison,  black,  white,  and 
grizzly  bears,  large  gray  wolf,  and  cougar. 

The  F.  trade  was  almost  whollv  monopolized  by  4  or  5 
great  cos.  from  the  first.  The  prin.  of  these  were  the  Dutch 
\V.  I.  Co..  till  1684 :  a  Fr.  co..  which  had  its  trading-posts  and 
forts  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  "which  was 
succeeded,  when  the  Brit.  govt,  had  taken  possession  of 
Canada,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  its  great  rival,  the 
N.  \V.  Co.  :  the  Amer.  F.  Co.  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose 
posts  on  the  Pacific  were  sold  out  by  his  resident  partner, 
but  who  maintained  his  ground  in  the  region  E.  of  the  Rockv 
Mts. :  and  the  Rus.  Amer.  F.  Co.,  which  sold  out  to  the  U.  .S. 
when  the  U.  .S.  bought  Alaska.  Other  smaller  cos.  were 
formed  at  different  times,  but  for  the  most  part  the  F. 
trade  has  been  in  the  hands  of  individuals  for  the  last  4<i 
yrs.  or  more.  There  Is  now  only  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Co.,  organized  in  1870.  which  controls  the  capture  of  seals 
and  sea-otters  in  the  vicinitv  of  Alaska,  and  pavs  the  go\"t. 
about  S^i'W.iMO  a  yr.  royalty  for  the  pri\-ilege. 

There  are  frequent  changes  of  fashions  in  F.  The  Rus. 
sable  has  been  for  centuries  a  highly  valued  F.  A  genuine 
Rus.  .sable  can  always  be  recognized' by  blowing  the'F..  the 
hairs  turning  and  lying  smooth  in  any  direction.  Xo  other 
F.  wiU  do  this.  The  kolinski  or  Japanese  sable  is  next  in 
value.  The  pine  marten.  Hudson's  Bay  or  Amer.  sable, 
the  stone  marten,  the  fisher  marten,  and  the  mink  are  all 
members  of  the  Mu-ildd  family.  Seal  skins  are  the  only  fine 
F.  which  are  commonly  dyed.  Beaver  is  now  in  great  re- 
quest for  hats,  but  is  not  much  worn  m  other  garments. 
The  F.  of  the  Amer.  .skunk,  sold  under  the  name  of  black 
marten  or  Alaska  sable,  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  F.  of  moderate  price  ;  it  is  thoroughly  deodorized.  The 
finest  of  the  fox  F..  the  sUver  fox.  is  very  scarce.  The  blue 
fox  is  also  valuable;  the  white,  cross,  red,  gray,  and  kit 
foxes  less  so :  wolf  skins,  bear  skins  (black,  white,  and 
brown),  lion,  badger,  and  wolverene  skins  are  in  demand  for 
lap-robes.  The  ermine,  once  regarded  as  too  scarce  and 
valuable  for  any  but  judges  and  i)rincelv  families  to  wear. 
is  now  only  in  demand  for  children.  Other  F.  are  the 
cliiuchilla,  now  ver>-  popular ;  .\stnikhan  and  Per.  lambs, 
the  gray  Poland  and  Ukrainer  lambs,  otter.  l\-nx.  fitch 
dressed  grebe,  and  the  cheaper  F. — cony,  muskrat.  nutria, 
opossum,  raccoon,  hare,  Hungarian  squii-rel.  gray  squirrel, 
wild  and  house  black  cat,  etc.  Most  of  these  cheaper  F.  are 
used  in  the  hat  trade.  As  brought  to  tlie  manufacturers. 
F.  have  been  usually  merely  stretched  and  dried  by  the  cap- 
tors, or  possibly  a  solution  of  alum  has  been  apphed  to  the 
flesh  side.  When  they  are  to  be  dressed  for  making  up 
they  are  placed  in  tubs,  with  a  quantity  of  rancid  butter, 
and  then  trampled  by  the  bare  feet  of  men  until  the  pelt  is 
softened  and  partially  tanned.  They  are  next  scraped  on 
the  flesh  side,  to  remove  portions  of  the  flesh  or  cellular 


tissue  wliich  have  adhered  to  the  skin,  and  the  grea.se  is  re- 
moved by  trampling  them  again  very  thoroughly  with  fine 
sawdust.  They  are  next  beaten  many  times,  and  the  fur 
combed  out.  In  making  up  F.  goods,  some  manufacturers 
cut  the  skins  into  very  narrow  strips,  and  by  carefully 
matching  eveiy  scrap,  however  small,  and  sewing  the  whole 
neatly,  they  save  nearly  or  quite  40  i>er  cent,  in  material. 
See  Seat.  Skixs.i  L.  P.  Brockxtt. 

Fnr-Seal,  a  name  given  in  common  to  those  species  of 
the  family  Otariidae.  or  eared  seals,  which  possess  an  abun- 
ilant  and  dense  under-coat  of  fine  fur.  Several  species, 
representing  i  genera,  belong  to  this  group,  and  are  all.  to  a 
irreater  or  less  extent,  the  objects  of  eager  search.  The 
species  of  the  Alaskan  seas  is  the  Callorhimis  urnii'is  ;  the 
S.  species  have  not  ijeen  identified  with  complete  certainty, 
but  3  species  at  least  are  generally  recognized — ^•iz.  Arcto- 
Cfphaiii.--  Falklaiidictis.  A.  '-inerene.  aiid  .1.  antarcdcug. 

Fnrze,  or  Gorse,  the  Uejc  Euiopaw,  an  Old  World 
shrub  of  the  order  Leguminosae.  having  numerous  solitary- 
golden-yellow  flowers  of  much  beauty.  It  has  several  va- 
rieties, some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  F.  is 
grown  as  a  cover  to  foxes  and  as  sheep-pasture.  In  Belg. 
(he  waste  sandy  lands  yield  large  crops  of  F..  which  Ls 
::athered  green,  cut  fine,  and  fed  to  live-stock. 
Fuse.  See  FrzE.  by  Gex.  H.  L.  Abbot.  U.  S.  Engineers. 
Fu'sel  Oil,  a  collective  name  for  a  variety  of  alcohols 
and  compound  ethers  which  are  produced  during  vinous 
fermentation,  and  which  pass  over  with  the  alcohol  when 
fermented  liquors  are  distilled.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  F.  O. 
that  the  different  kinds  of  spirits  owe  their  distinguishing 
qualities,  as  when  the  F.  O.  is  completely  removed  froin 
them,  pure  alcohol,  more  or  less  dilute,  alone  remains. 
F.  O.  vaiies  with  the  material  from  which  the  spirits  are 
prepared  :  that  from  the  potato  consists  chiefly  of  amylic 
alcohol,  with  some  propyUc  and  butylic  alcohol,  etc.  :  that 
from  Indian  com  is  chiefly  amylic  alcohol,  with  compound 
ethers  consisting  of  the  acetate,  caprylate.  formate,  cap- 
roate.  and  oenanthylate  of  ethyl  and  amyl.  F.  O.  from 
beet-molasses  contains  butylic  and  amylic  alcohols,  and 
compound  ethers  of  valerianic,  caproic.  cenanthylic.  cap- 
ryUc,  and  pelargonic  acids,  with  ethyl,  amyl.  etc.  The  F.  O. 
from  marc  brandy  contains  considerable  propylic  alcohol. 
I  with  methylic.  ethylic,  butylic.  amylic,  and  caproic  alcohol. 

EthyUc  or  "common  alcohol  is  in  all  F.  O.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
I  Fasibil'ity,  the  property  by  which  solids  become  fluid 
I  when  heated.  3Iost  solids  are  fusible  :  some,  however,  un- 
dergo decompo.sition  without  fusing.  The  temperature  at 
'  which  solids  melt  (the  melting  point'  differs  greatly  for  dif- 
'  ferent  substances,  but  it  is  always  constant  for  the  same 
substance.  The  temperature  remains  constant  during  the 
I  entire  period  of  melting.  Many  bodies  are  usually  liquid 
!  (melted)  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  muc'n  above 
;  their  melting-points.  Most  solids  when  healed  to  their 
'  melting-points  pass  from  solids  to  perfect  liquids,  but  some 
pass  through  an  Intermediate  pasty  condition  (ri^r^o'/*/?/- 
idon)  before"  they  become  fluid.  This  property  In  glass  en- 
!  ables  workmen  to  blow  and  press  it  into  form,  and  the  forg- 
ing and  welding  properties  of  wrought  iron  and  platinum 
■  are  due  to  the  same  circumstance.  The  fretzing-point  is 
the  temperature  at  which  the  melted  body  solidifies  :  it  is 
generally  identical  with  the  melting-point.  We  caiQ.  how- 
ever, often  cool  a  liquid  below  its  melting-point  without  its 
solidifying.  We  may  cool  water,  if  we  keep  it  perfectly 
still,  to  —1.5°  C.  (-r  5"  F.)  without  its  freezing,  but  if  we  drop 
in  a  grain  of  sand  or  agitate  it,  it  at  once  rises  to  0=  C. 
(3-2°  F.)  and  freezes.  A  change  of  lolume  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment of  melting,  usually  an  expansion,  but  in  the  case  of 
water  and  a  few  metals'  it  is  condensation.  The  melting- 
points  of  bodies  are  sUghtly  affected  by  pressure — that  of 
ice  being  lowered,  that  of  wax  being  raised.  Substances 
which  expand  on  liquefying  have  their  melting-points 
raised  :  those  which  contract  have  their  melting-points  low- 
ered. Mixtures,  as  of  fatty  acids,  alkaline  chlorides,  or  al- 
kaUne  carbonates,  or  of  metals,  often  fuse  at  temperatures 
below  the  melting-points  of  the  simple  bodies.  Fluxes,  part- 
ly by  their  chemical  action  in  reducing  compounds  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  paitly  by  presenting  a  readily  fusible 
medium,  promote  the  fusion  of  metals.  The  following 
table  of  melting-points  is  taken  from  PouiUet : 


Fahrenheit. 
—38.2° 

H19.4 

130.2-109.4 
1.36.4 
1.M.4 

:5S. 

194. 
•>M.6 
237.2 
446. 
395.6 
608. 
680. 
8*19.6 
1832. 
2282. 
1922-2192 
21112-2192 
2372--.S52 
2r32-2912 
C.  F.  Chandler. 
Fu'sible  Cal'i-ulus,  in  pathology,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  forms  of  urinarj-  calculus.    It  is  often  lar^e. 
brittle,  soft,  smooth,  and  whitish.    It  contains  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  mixed  with  calcium  phosphate  and 
some  animal  matter,  and  fuses  into  a  glass  without  much 
difliculty  before  the  blowpipe  :  whence  the  name. 


Xames. 

Mercury 

Ice 

Phosphorus 

Spermaceti 

Stearine 

Potassium 

White  wax  

Stearic  acid 

Sodium 

Iodine 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Bismuth 

Lead   

Zinc 

Antimony 

Silver 

tiold 

White  cast  iron... 
Grav      ••       "... 

Steel   1.30O-140O 

Wrought  iron 1500-1600 


Centigrade. 

—39° 

0 

4;j 

-!-49 

49-4;J 

58 

68 

70 

90 

107 

114 

330 

2(>2 

320 

360 

432 

1000 

1250 

loso-iaxi 

.1100-1200 


470 


FUSIBLE  METALS— GADID.E. 


Fn'sible  Met'als,  alloys  which  melt  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  alloys  often 
melt  at  temperatures  far  below  the  melting-points  of  their 
constituents.  Bismuth,  fusing  at  202°  C.  (395.6°  F.),  tin,  at 
230°  C.  (446°  F.),  and  lead,  at  320°  C.  (608°  F.),  form  alloys 
■which  melt  in  boiUng  water.  Cadmium  lowers  the  melting- 
point  still  farther. 

FUSIBLE    ALLOYS. 
Bismuth.   Lead.       Tin.     Cadmium.  Melting-points. 

8  .5  3  ..  100°  C.=  212°F. 

2  1  1  ..  93.9°  C.=  201°  F. 

5  3  2  ..  92.8°  C.=  199°  F. 

8  4  2  2  71.1°  C.=  160°  F. 

The  second  aUoy  of  the  table  is  a  most  remarkable  one  : 
when  it  cools  from  fusion  it  expands  wliile  still  soft,  and 
when  used  for  taking  impressions  of  dies  reproduces  the 
finest  lines  with  tlie  greatest  accuracy.  The  last  alloy  of 
the  table  has  been  used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth,  being 
applied  in  the  melted  state  with  little  tools  like  soldering- 
irons.  Plugs  of  fusible  metal,  mixed  to  fuse  at  certain  defi- 
nite temperatures,  have  been  .suggested  as  safety-valves 
for  steam-boilers.  They  are  found,  however,  to  undergo 
changes  in  use  which  modify  their  fusibility,  making  them 
entirely  unreliable.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Fustlau,  fust'yan  [from  Fosiai.  a  .suburb  of  Old  Cairo, 
where  it  was  first  made],  a  cotton  fabric  resembling  velvet. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  warp  and  weft,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional weft,  which  is  brought  above  the  surface  in  loops. 
When  these  are  cut,  the  ends  rising:  above  the  surface  pro- 
duce a  .short  nap,  which  entirely  hides  the  tissue  beneath. 
This  is  smoothed  by  shearing,  singeing,  and  brushing. 

Fustic  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  fiMis,  a  "stick"'],  a 
name  applied  to  several  yellow  dye  woods.  (1)  True  F.,  tree 
F.,  yellow  Brazil-wood,  old  F.,  etc.,  is  the  wood  of  Mww 
(B7-oiisson€tia  or  Madura)  tmctona,  a  large  tree  of  the  order 
Moraceffi  growing  in  the  W.  I.  and  S.  and  Central  Amer.  It 
affords  a  very  permanent  and  valuable  yellow  dye.  (2)  Bas- 
tard F.  is  believed  to  be  a  smaller  variety  of  the  same  wood, 
but  inferior  in  quality.  (3)  Young  F.,  fustet.  or  Venetian 
sumach,  called  also  Hungarian  or  Zante  F.,  is  the  wood  of 
Ehiis  Colinvs,  a  sumach  tree  of  the  Levant.  It  makes  a 
brighter  yellow  than  old  F.,  but  one  which  is  not  so  pei-ma- 
nent.  No  kind  of  F.  is  of  much  practical  value  except  when 
compounded  with  other  dyestuffs.  Mixed  with  other  ap- 
propriate dyes,  F.  is  of  great  value  in  obtaining  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  brown,  and  drab  tints,  and  even  blacks  and 
reds  ;  but  it  is  necessarily  excluded  from  blues,  \iolets. 
purples,  and  kindred  shades.  The  F.  are  employed  for  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  silks. 

Fuze,  a  de\ice  whereby  an  explosion  may  be  effected  at 
a  safe  distance  from  its  destructive  action.  The  charge 
may  be  in  motion  or  be  stationary,  and  a  short  or  a  long 
time  may  be  desirable  between  the  act  of  the  operator  and 
its  effect.  Hence  numerous  contrivances  ai-e  employed. 
For  projectiles,  including  shells,  case-shot,  carcasses,  ex- 
plosive bullets,  and  grenades,  F.  are  classified  as  time,  per- 
cussion, concussion,  and  combination  V.,  but  confusion 
often  exists  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  Time  F.  consist  of 
cases  of  paper,  wood,  or  metal  containing  the  ingredients 
of  gunpowder,  varied  to  suit  the  required  rate  of  burning. 
Being  selected  or  cut  to  the  proper  length,  they  are  inserted 
in  the  F.-hole  of  the  projectile,  where,  being  ignited  by  the 
flame  of  discliarge  or  by  a  match,  they  communicate  fire  to 
the  inclosed  bursting  charge  at  the  desired  point  of  the  tra- 
jectorj'.  Percussion  F.  are  designed  to  cause  an  explosion 
only  after  the  projectile  strikes  the  object.  Concussion  F. 
are  employed  to  obviate  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  rifled  guns— 
viz.  that  the  length  of  the  projectile,  and,  in  many  varieties, 
its  expanding  base,  cuts  off  the  flame  of  discharge  from  a 
time  F.,  and  thus  prevents  its  ignition.  In  them  the  .shock 
in  the  bore  of  the  piece  is  utilized  to  ijcnite  a  time  F.  of 
proper  length  for  the  range  required.  The  combination  F. 
consists  of  a  time  or  concussion  F.,  with  some  additional 
device  by  which  explosion  at  once  results  when  the  projec- 
tile strikes.  When  the  explosive  is  stationary,  as  in  ordi- 
nary or  military  mining — including  torpedoes  planted  for 
the  defence  of  a  river  or  narbor — quite  different  F.  are  neces- 
sary :  which  may  be  classed  as  time,  contact,  or  electrical. 
The  first  class  ordinarily  consists  of  trains  of  quick-match, 
ignited  by  slow-match  cut  to  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  the 
operator  to  escape  to  a  safe  distance  before  the  explosion. 
Contact  F.  for  the  torpedo  service  are  analogous  to  percus- 
sion F.  for  the  artil.  The  great  objection  to  the  whole  class 
is  that  they  debar  a  route  to  friends  as  well  as  to  foes. 
Electrical  F.,  being  i)erfectly  under  the  control  of  the  opera- 
tor, obviate  this  difficulty.  [Frotn  orig,  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot.] 

Fyrouz'  I.,  an  Arsacide  king  of  Per.  (the  name  is  also 
spelled  Feroze  and  Firouze),  usually  identified  with  the 
Pacorus  of  the  (ir.  and  Lat.  writers,  called  also  Arsaces 
XXIV.  as  king  of  Parthia  ;  reigned  83-103  a.  d.  Fyrouz  sig- 
nifies "victorious." 

Fyrouz  II.,  a  Sassanide  monarcli  of  Per.  (the  Perosis 
of  Byzantine  writers),  reigned  4.58-4H4  a.  n.  He  succeeded 
his  younger  brother.  Ilornuiz.  whom  he  overthrew  by  the 
aid  of  the  White  Huns  and  put  to  death.  A  dreadful  famine 
marked  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  the  king  became  in- 
volved in  wars  with  the  White  Hmis.  who  finally  defeated 
him  witii  great  slaughter.  F.  and  29  of  liis  sons  being  among 
the  slain. 

Fyrouz  III.,  titular  king  of  Per.,  son  of  Yezdejerd  III., 
the  last  Sassanine  monarch.  Expelled  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Per.,  lie  fled  to  the  domains  of  the  Chi.  emp.  Kao- 
Tsoung  (Tait-Song),  by  whom  he  was  recognized.  He  is  the 
Pilouse.  of  Chi.  historians,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  Chi. 
viceroy  in  Bokhara.  D.  679.  His  son,  Ninus,  was  the  last 
.Sassanide  who  bore  the  royal  title. 

Fy'rouz  (or  Feroze)  Shah  I.  (Rokn-ed-Deen,  the 
"  support  of  the  Faith  ";,  a  Mohammedan  king  of  Delhi  who 


succeeded  his  father,  Altamsh,  in  12:36.  He  was  a  vicious 
prince,  and  was  deposed  by  the  sultana  Kezia,  his  sister, 
in  1236.— Ftrol-z  Shah  II.  (Jelal-ed-Deen,  "glorv  of  the 
Faith  ")  reigned  at  Delhi  1289-96 ;  was  an  Afghan  usurp- 
er who  succeeded  the  last  Gouride  sovereign  ;  was  mur- 
dered by  his  nephew  and  successor.  Allah-ed-Dcen.  in  1296. 
— Fyrouz  Shah  HI.,  king  of  Delhi,  b.  1296 :  succeeded  Mo- 
hammed III.  in  1351 ;  abdicated  1.386.  and  d.  1:388.  He  found- 
ed in  1354  a  city  now  called  Ferozepoor.  foi-merly  Fyrouza- 
bad,  and  began  the  construction  of  the  great  canal-system 
now  known  by  his  name. 

Fyt,  or  Feydt,  fit  (Jan),  a  Flemi.sh  painter,  b.  at  Ant- 
werp in  1609.  As  a  painter  of  animals  he  was  excelled  by 
no  Flemish  artist  except  i)ei'haps  Snydei-s.  His  dogs,  and 
especially  his  greyhounds,  are  regarded  as  the  best  ever 
painted^    D.  1671. 

Fyzabad',  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  jn-ov.  of  Oude,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ghoggra.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
55,570,    but  the  town  is  now  falling  into  decay. 


G. 


G  is  a  consonant,  and  the  7th  letter  in  most  modem  Eu- 
ropean langs.    In  Eng.  it  has  (l)  a  hard  sound,  that  of  the 
mute  k.  pluK  a  vocalization  :  and  (2)  before  e,  i.  and  y  the 
soft  sound  of  7.     (3)  When  it  follows  «,  the  two  usually  stand 
for  the  nasal  sound  of  ng,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
In  the  midst  of  a  word  g  following  n  sometimes  retains  the 
j  sound  {manger) ;  sometimes  g  not  only  unites  in  the  nasal 
7ig  sound,  but  has  a  secondary  hard  g  sound  (anger) ;  finally, 
it  may  have  its  appropriate  nasal  sound  without  qualifica- 
cation  Utangur).     In  cliem.  G  stands  for  glucinum. 
Cia'blenz,  von  ( Lunwio  Karl  Wilhelm),  Baron,  Aus. 
I  gen.,  a  son  of  the  Sax.  lieut.-gen.  Gablenz,  b.  at  Jena  July  19. 
!  1814.  ed.  at  the  military  acad.  of  Dresden.    He  served  first 
i  in  the  Sax.  horse-guard,  but  in  18.33  entered  the  Aus.  senice, 
j  and  became,  after  6  yrs.,  a  capt.  of  horse.    In  1848  he  fought 
I  in  It.  under  Kadetzky  with  distinction,  and  was  made  a 
major  of  the  staff.    In  1859  distinguished  himself  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Solferino  ;  in  1863  was  made  a  lieut. -mar- 
shal, and  in  1864  received  the  command  of  the  6th  army  corps, 
which,  together  with  a  Prus.  corps,  and  with  the  Prus.  field- 
marshal  Wrangel  as  commander-in-chief,  was  sent  against 
the  Danes  in  Sclile.swig-Holstein  :  was  made  gov.  of  Holstein. 
In  1866  he  commanded  the  10th  anny  coi-ps,  and  at  Trau- 
tenau  on  June  28  gained  the  only  advantage  which  the  Aus. 
could  boast  of  in  that  war.    He  also  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Sadowa.    In  1868  was  made  a  gen.  of  horee.  and  in  1869 
gen.  in  command  of  Hungary.    Ketired  Nov.  28,  1871 ;  shot 
himself  Jan.  28,  1874. 

Gaboou',  a  river  in  W.  Afr.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near 
the  equator.  In  1845  the  Fr.  planted  a  colony  here,  which 
was  broken  up  in  1871,  but  has  since  been  re-establi.shed. 
The  G.  colony  has  several  missions,  R.  Cath.  and  Prot. 

Gabriel,  "ga'bre-el  [Heb.  "mighty  one  of  God"],  the 
name  of  the  heavenly  being  who  communicated  prophets- 
tidings  to  Daniel,  and  foretold  in  later  times  the  birth  of 
Je-us  (  hrist  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  G.  in  Jewish,  Chr., 
ami  M"li:iiiime(lantraditions  is  one  of  the  great  archangels. 

Gabriel,  St.,  Orders  of  (R.  Cath.),  (1)  a  congregation 
of  lay  conventual  brethren  iconrirentts)  and  of  non-con- 
ventual gentlemen  {conflnentes)  at  Bologna.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  instruction.  (2)  The  "  Brothei-s  of  St. 
Gabriel  "in  Fi-.,  founded  in  1835.  They  are  engaged  in  in- 
sti-ucting  the  young,  chiefly  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

Gad  [Heb.  "  fortune  "  or  "  troop  "],  7th  son  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah.  and  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  They  disappear 
after  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV..  who  carried  them  into 
captivity  740  b.  c— Gad.  the  "  king's  seer,"  a  prophet  who 
wrote  a" book  of  the  acts  of  David,  which  is  not  extant. 

Gad'ara  [not  to  be  mistaken  forGerasa].  a  stronghold  of 
Trans-Jordanic  Pal.,  on  a  hill  just  S.  of  the  Hieromax.  about 
8  m.  S.  E.  of  Lake  Tiberias.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius 
(Hist.  V.  71),  who  relates  its  capture  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
(218  B.  c),  and  speaks  of  it  as  "the  strongest  of  all  the  cities 
in  that  part  of  the  country."  Its  ruins,  caUed  by  the  Arabs 
Um  Keiit,  occupy  a  space  about  2  m.  in  circumference.  The 
anc.  pavement  of  tne  prin.  street  is  described  by  Porter 
as  almost  perfect.  There  are  hot  baths  on  tlie  bank  of  the 
river  near  by.  The  present  inhabs.  occupy  old  tombs  in  the 
limestone  rock.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Gade  (Niels  Wilhelm),  b.  Feb.  22. 1817,  at  Copenhagen  : 
received  a  musical  education,  and  in  1841  the  musical  societ\- 
gave  him  a  prize  for  liis  first  overture.  Echo  of  Ossian.  His 
first  symphony,  in  C  minor,  attracted  still  greater  attention, 
and  cm  the  invitation  of  Mendelssohn  he  went  in  1843  to 
Leipsic,  where,  with  a  few  interruptions,  he  resided  till  184S 
as  director  of  the  concerts  of  the  Gewandhaus.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Copenhagen,  in  1848.  he  became  director  of  the  mu- 
sical society,  and  developed  great  activity  as  a  composei-. 
His  most  celebrated  works  are  Coniala,  The  Elf -King's 
Davghter.  and  The  Crusaders. 
Gad-Fly.    See  Horse-Fly. 

Gad'idie  [Gad us,  one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  aua- 
canthine  fishes,  which  includes  the  cod,  haddock,  hake,  etc. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  conoidal :  the  mouth  obliquely 
cleft ;  the  surprainaxillary  bones  straight  and  little  expand- 
ed backward :  the  teeth  acute ;  the  branchial  apertures 
cleft  far  forward  below  ;  the  caudal  fin  encroaches  on  the 
caudal  peduncle  :  the  pectoral  fins  are  narrow,  the  ventral 
fins  jugular.  The  species  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  cold 
waters  of  the  globe,  and  mostly  to  those  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere, but  a  few  types  are  found  in  the  cold  deep  waters  of 
the  lower  lats.  and  reascend  toward  the  surface  in  oceans 
of  the  S.  hemisphere.  Several  well  marked  sub-families  ex- 
press the  chief  modifications  of  the  vertical  and  ventral  fins  : 
(1)  Gadinje,  including  the  true  cod-fishes  (Gadvs),  the  pol- 
locks (Pollachitis),  the  haddock  {Melanogra?nmus),  the  tom- 
cods  {Miavgadxis),  whitings  (Merlangus),  etc. ;  (2)  Phycinee, 
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with  the  so  called  "  hake  "  not  the  true  liake,  which  is  a  I 
Mti/iiciitf),  t)f  the  X.  Eiiji.  and  neighboring  provincial  coasts  ;  i 
(3>  Lotina?  \\ith  i  types.  Mo.'ia.  the  true  ling,  which  is  marine,  \ 
and  lA)fa.  embracing  the  casks  or  burbots  of  the  interior  | 
lakes  and  rivei-s  of  the  N.  :  (4)  Ciliatiua?,  and  (5)  Brosmiuae, 
represented  by  Bro.-^minf:,  which  is  consumed  in  large  quan- 
tities on  some  portions  of  the  X.  Eug.  and  X.  coasts  of  j 
Amer.  and  known  under  the  names  of  cusk  and  torsk.    Over  ! 
70  species  of  the  family  have  been  described,  among  which 
are  several  genera  peculiar  to  the  depths  of  the  tropical  or  | 
sub-tropical  seas,  where  the  water  has  a  low  temperature  | 
compared  with  the  surface  and  the  laud.    As  many  as  17 
species  have  been  discovered  along  E.  coast  of  X.  Amer.,  but 
only  3  or  4  in  the  W.  or  Pacific  region.        Theodore  Geli,. 

Gads'deu,  Ala.     See  Appendix. 

Gadsdeu  (Christopher  >,  a  lieut.-gov.  of  8.  C,  b.  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  17:J4  ;  ed.  in  Eng.,  returning  to  Charles- 
ton in  1741  :  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1765  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Cong,  which  met  at  Xew  York 
in  Oct.  to  petition  against  the  Stamp  Act ;  was  also  chosen 
M.  C.  in  1774 :  was  col.  and  brig. gen.  of  S.  C.  Volunteers  in 
1775,  and  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776  ;  several 
months  after  the  capitulation  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  transported  to  8t.  Augustine,  where  a 
parole  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused,  and  remained  in 
close  confinement  for  4-2  weeks.  In  178-2  he  was  chosen  gov. 
of  S.  C,  but  declined  the  office,  continuing,  however,  his 
exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country,  both  in  the  assembly 
and  council.    D.  Aug.  28,  1805. 

Gadsden  (Christopher  Edw.a^rds),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Xov.  25,  1785,  a  grandson  of  Christopher  Gadsden, 
grad.  at  Yale  1804 ;  became  a  deacon  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1807,  a 
presbyter  1810;  held  rectorships  in  Berkeley  and  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  became  bp.  of  S.  C.  1840 ;  was  ed.  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  founder  of  the  P.  E.  Society,  and  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  colored  race.    D.  June  24,  1852. 

Gadsdeu  <James),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  15,  1788, 
grad.  from  Yale  Coll.  1806,  and  engaged  in  commercial  busi- 
ness in  Charleston  until  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  second 
lieut.  of  engineers  U.  S.  A. ;  served  during  the  war  with 
G.  Brit.  (1812-15),  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackson  1816,  with 
whom  he  served  in  Fla.  ;  promoted  to  be  capt.  1818 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  legi-slative  council  of  Fla.  Terr.  (1824),  and  com. 
to  treat  for  removal  of  Seminole  Indians  to  S.  Fla. ;  U.  S. 
minister  to  Jlex.  185;i  and  negotiated  purchase  of  An.,  which 
purchase  is  known  by  his  name.    D.  Dec.  28,  1858. 

Gads'deu  Pur'cliase,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Aii.  and  of  X.  M.  which  lies  S.  of  the  river  GUa.    This  region 
was  purchased  from  Mex.  for  the  U.  S.  by  Gen.  James  Gads- 
den by  convention  dated  Dec.  30,  1853,  the  U.  S.  paying  1 
$10,000,000,  and  Mex.  gi\ing  up  a  large  amount  (stated  at 
from  815,000,000  to  §30,000,000),  in  claims  for  Indian  depre- 
dations.   The  sale  was  very  unpopular  in  Mex.,  where  it  was  ; 
a  prin.  cause  of  Santa  Anna's  banishment  as  a  traitor  (1855).   I 
Area  of  Purchase,  45,535  sq.  m. 

Gad'trall,  or  Gray  JH'UcU.  (Cfiaulelamvis  sfrej)€)-i/s\  a  ' 
wUd  duck  of  Asia.  Europe,  Amer.,  and  X.  Afr.    Is  very  quick,   I 
and  hard  to  shoot,  but  is  highly  prized  for  the  table.    Inhab- 
its both  fresh  and  saline  marshes,  and  is  a  bird  of  passage.      | 

Gael'ic   Liaugur.ge    and    Liiterature.     The  term  '■ 
Gaelic  I  from  Gadkel,  "  wanderers,"  a  common  name  of  the   ] 
Irish  and  Highland  Scotch,  and  not  from  the  word  Galliis.  a  ! 
'■  Gaul ")  or  Gadhelic,  in  a  %vide  sense,  is  synonymous  with   j 
the  Erse  or  X.  W.  group  of  Celtic  tongues,  including  the   | 
Irish,  the  Manx,  and  the  Highland  Scotch.    Indeed,  the  3 
may  be  regarded  as  dialects,  or  groups  of  dialects,  of  the  j 
same  mother-tongue.     But  the  name  is  more  commonly  ! 
limited  to  the  Celtic  lang.  spoken  in  some  of  the  islands  and 
in  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot.    It  is  also  prevalent  in 
Cape  Breton  and  in  some  other  Brit,  colonial  possessions. 
The  G.  differs  from  the  Irish  in  its  vocabulary,  retaining 
words  which  the  Irish  has  dropped,  and  dropping  words 
which    tlie  Irish  has  retained  ;  and  in   both  words  have 
changed  their  primitive  meanings  :  new  idioms  have  arisen 
in  each,  and  new  grammatical  forms  :  and  each  has  numer- 
ous peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  the  Irish  retaining  more 
of  the  characters  of  the  anc.  tongue. 

The  G.  lit.  is  much  less  Important  than  the  Irish.  The 
most  famous  work  is  the  so  called  Ossianic  poems,  of  which 
Macpherson  professed  to  give  a  translation.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  his  translation  is  a  forgery,  and  that 
no  poems  of  the  kind  can  be  found  to  exist  in  the  memories 
of  the  Highlander.  But  Ossian  (or  Oisin')  was  himself  an 
Irishman,  and  there  are  very  considerable  Ossianic  remains 
which  are  strictly  Irish.  Most  of  the  extant  lit.  is  either 
poetical,  traditional,  or  i-eligious. 

Gae'ta  [Lat.  (Xijeta\,  a  fortified  sea-coast  town  of  S.  It., 
about  40  m.  X.  W.  of  Xaples.  It  was  an  anc.  Gr.  colony,  on  I 
a  steep  promontory  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Gaeta.  It  was 
the  first  among  the  It.  towns  to  form,  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Rom.  power,  an  independent  communal  govt.  This 
little  commonwealth  was  a  republic  in  the  time  of  (^harle- 
magne  ;  coined  money,  and  was  ruled  by  its  own  dukes  or 
doges  until  1230.  It  sustained  manv  noteworthv  sieges  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  retreat  of  Pius  IX.  in  184S-4it. 
and  tlie  only  stronghold  tiiat  made  a  spirited  resistance  in 
defence  of  the  ex-king  of  Xaples.  The  citadel  surrendered 
to  Gen.  Cialdini  on  Feb.  13,  1861,  after  3  months'  defence. 
Pop.  about  .5000. 

Gage  (Thom.\s),  the  la.st  gov.  of  Mass.  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit,  force  in  Amer.,  b. 
in  Eng.,  a  son  of  Viscount  Gage  ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Mon- 
treal in  1760,  and  on  the  departure  of  (ien.  Amhei-st  succeeded 
him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit,  forces  in  .Amer.  :  was 
appointed  gov.  of  Mass.,  and  arrived  in  Bt)ston  May  17,  1774. 
Several  regiments  soon  followed  him.  the  repair  of'fortilica- 
tions  on  Boston  Xeck  was  begun,  the  powder  in  Charlestown 
arsenal  was  seized,  and  detachments  sent  out  to  Salem  and 
Concord  to  take  possession  of  stores,  which  led  to  the  battle 
Of  Lexington.    In  May  1775  the  provincial  cong.  of  Mass.  de- 


clared Gen.  G.  unworthy  of  obedience,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  was  henceforth  confined  to  Boston.  In  June 
he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  all  rebels  except- 
ing Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  established  mar- 
tial law.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  occun-ed  a  few  days 
later,  after  which  G.  was  relieved  by  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
returned  to  Eng.  the  following  Oct.    D.  Apr.  2,  1787. 

Gall  (Je.^x  B.\ptiste»,  a  learned  Hellenist,  b.  at  Paris  in 
1755  ;  appointed  assistant  to  Vauvilliers  in  the  chair  of  Gr.  in 
the  Coll.  of  Fr.  :  became  curator  of  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  MSS.  in 
the  Imperial  Library'and  member  of  the  Inst,  of  Fr.  His  prin. 
works  are  editions  of  T/ieociitus,  vdth  translation  ;  Anacreoii, 
Homer,  Xenop/ton,  Thucyciides,  and  a  collection  of  philological 
essays  and  memoirs  entitled  Z<= /"/^/otogr;/*.    D.  1829. 

Gall  (Je.\n  Fr.^x^ois),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Paris  in 
1795,  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  Coll.  of  Fr. 
Pub.  On  (he  XaOtre  of  the  Bacchus-Worship  in  Gr..  an  edition 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  and  an  edition  of  the  Geographi 
Grivc'i  Minores.     D.  1845. 

Galllard  (Edwin  Samuel),  A.  M.,  yi.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Charleston  dist.,  S.  C,  Jan.  16,  1827.  Took  his  literary  degree 
1845  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  received  first  honors  in  S.  C.  Med. 
Coll.  18.54  ;  went  to  Europe  1857  ;  returning  thence,  settled  in 
Xew  York  city  :  was  awarded  the  ''  Fiske  Fund  Prize  ''  for 
his  essay  on  ozone.  During  the  war  became  med.  director 
of  army  and  inspector  of  hospitals  ;  established  the  Richmond 
and  Louisrille  Med.  JotinudlSGH  ;  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
with  his  journal,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Med.  So- 
ciety of  that  State,  1868,  and  became  prof,  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  med.  in  the  Louisville  Med.  CoU.  Ed.  of 
A7ner.  Med.  Weekly. 

Galllard  (John),  b.  in  St.  Stephen's,  S.  C,  was  L'^.  S.  Sena- 
tor 1804-26.     D.  Feb.  26,  1826. 

Gaines  (Edmund  Pendleton),  a  gen.,  b.  in  Culpeper  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  20,  1777;  appointed  second  lieut.  6th  L'.  S.  Inf.  Jan. 
1799,  and  first  lieut.  Feb.  1802  ;  U.  S.  collector  of  the  port  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  180.5,  capt.  1807,  and  brig,-geu.  U.  S,  A.  1814  ;  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Ft,  Erie,  Aug.  1814,  he  was 
brevetted  maj.-gen,,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Cong,  and  a 
gold  medal :  given  command  of  S.  military  dist.,  whence 
transfeired  to  command  of  W.  division.    D,  June  6. 1849. 

Gaines  (John  P.),  b.  in  Ky.,  served  m  the  war  with  Mex, 
as  major  in  Jhe  Ky.  Volunteer  Cav. ;  volunteer  aide  to  Gen. 
Scott,  and  distinguished  at  Molino  del  Rey  ;  M.  C.  from  Ky. 
1847-49,  gov.  of  Or.  Terr.  1&50-53.    D.  1858. 

Gaines  (Mtra  Clark),  wife  of  Gen,  E,  P,  Gaines  and 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  a  citizen  of  Xew  Orleans  of  Irish 
birth,  who  (according  to  testimony  brought  out  by  the  fa- 
mous lawsuit  in  which  the  daughter  was  long  involved)  in 
1803  privately  man-led  Zulime  des  Granges,  a  Frenchwoman, 
the  reputed  wife  of  one  Des  Granges,  who,  it  is  alleged,  had 
a  wife  lining  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Zulime.  Myra, 
the  second  child  of  Mr.  Clark  by  this  woman,  was  b.  in  Xew 
Orleans  in  1805,  and  was  ed,  principally  in  Phila,,  where  she 
lived  as  ilyra  I)a\is,  Clark  and  Zulime  having  separated,  and 
the  latter  having  married  a  third  time.  Clark  d.  in  1813,  and 
the  daughter  in  1832  was  married  to  ^\',  W.  Whitney,  then  a 
resident  of  Xew  York.  Shortly  afterward  Mr,  Whitney  and 
his  wife  received  from  Mr.  Davis,  with  whom  Myra  had  been 
brought  up,  information  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  legiti- 
mate daughter  of  Clark,  and  that  not  long  before  his  death 
he  had  by  will  given  his  large  estate  entirely  to  her.  After 
:Mr.  Whitney's  death  his  widow  married  Gen.  Gaines  in  1839. 
The  missing  will  was  never  produced,  but  its  pre\"ious  exist- 
ence was  sustained  (1856).  To  prove  her  legitimacy  was  now 
necessai-y,  since  by  the  laws  of  La.  the  child  of  an  adulterous 
union  could  not  inherit  even  by  will  of  the  parent.  The  I',  S. 
supreme  court  finally  decided  this  point  in  her  favor,  after 
many  yrs,  of  litigation.  She  next  (1856-67)  successfully  main- 
tained an  action  in  equity  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  to 
recover  her  property,  most  of  which  was  in  Xew  Orleans,  and 
had  been  disposed  of  according  to  a  wUl  by  which  in  1811 
Clark  had  devised  his  estate  to  his  mother.  In  1874  Mrs.  G. 
had  recovered  possession  of  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
this  propertv.  Its  total  value  before  the  war  was  some 
$30,000,000.    D.  Jan.  9.  1883. 

Gaines  (Richardson  Wilson),  M,  A.,  b,  in  Mays\-ille,  Ky., 
Dec.  9.  1825.  In  18:^7  the  family  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala,, 
the  seat  of  the  State  I'niv.,  at  which  he  grad.  in  1845  at  the 
head  of  his  class  ;  was  appointed  tutor,  and  subsequently  ad- 
junct prof.,  of  anc.  langs.  in  the  uiiiv,,  and  m  1851  resigned 
to  visit  Europe,  where  he  spent  3  yrs.  in  travel  and  study  ; 
was  elected  at  his  return  prof,  of  Lat,  and  Fr,  in  the  Univ,  of 
Miss.,  and  in  1860  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  Oakland  Coll. ;  from 
1861  to  18(>4  was  paymaster  in  tlie  Confed.  army  ;  was  after- 
ward prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  Davidson  Coll.,  X.  C.  and  in  1874 
prof,  of  Lat.  and  Fr.  in  Central  Univ.,  Richmond,  Ky.  ;  pre- 
pared an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Lat.  Pronunciation  in  the 
Colls,  of  (he  U.  S. 

Gaines's  Mill.    See  Cold  Harbor. 

Galnes'vllle,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Alachua  co,.  Fla.,  98 
m.  S.  W.  of  Fernaudina.  It  has  3  acads.  Pop.  not  given  in 
census  of  1880, 

Gainesville,  R.  R,  junc.  cap,  of  Halloo,,  Ga.,  53m.  X.  E. 
of  .Vtlanta.  It  has  a  coll.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
Chattahoochee  ridge,  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf.  It  has  fine  springs— chalybeate,  limestone,  and 
freestone— and  is  a  health  resort.     Pop.  1870,  472 ;  1880, 1919. 

Gainesville,  on  R.  R„  cap.  of  Cooke  co.,  Tex.,  8  in.  S. 
of  Red  River,     It  has  2  insts.  of  learning.    Pop.  18?0,  266T. 

Galns'borouifU  (Thomas\  an  Eng,  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  portraits,  b,  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  1727  ;  d.  in 
Lond,  Aug,  2,  1788.  He  was  an  artist  from  childhood,  for  he 
sketched  at  10  and  painted  at  1-2,  Gravelot  and  Haynnan 
were  his  instructors.  When  oulv  16  he  painted  landscapes 
and  portraits  in  Hatton  Garden.  Marriage  with  a  young 
ladv  of  moderate  fortune  made  him  comparatively  inde- 
pendent, and  for  several  yrs,  he  lived  at  Ipswich  and  Bath, 
painting  portraits  with  rapidly  increasing  success.  Return- 
ing to  Loud,  in  1774,  he  gained  reputation  by  portraits  of 
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the  royal  family  and  eminent  people.  The  portraits  of  :Mrs. 
Sheridan,  Mrs."  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Graliam  are  among  his 
best.  G.'s  fame,  howevei-,  rests  on  his  landscapes,  which, 
though  not.  strictly  speaking,  original  in  style,  had  a  char- 
acter of  their  own"  for  simplicity  of  theme  and  treatment, 
subdued  tone  of  color,  and  idyllic  charm  of  feeling.  He 
left  .51;  paintings  and  148  drawings.        O.  B.  Prothingham. 

Gai*i'<ord  i Thomas),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Eng. 
classical  scliolars,  b.  at  Ifort,  Wilts,  Dec.  22,  1779,  ed.  at 
Christ  Ch..  ().\.  :  took  orders  in  the  Ch.,  butdeyoted  himself 
to  classical  learning  :  appointed  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  Uniy.  of 
Ox.  in  1811,  and  dean  of  Christ  Ch.  in  1831.  His  prin.  works 
are  eds.  of  Hep/Ktutiotiis  EncMrvlinn  ile  Mctris,  Poelii:  <TriKci 
Minores,  Slofxti  Florilerinuii ,  Suii/incHx  Trarfin/iit:,  Hwodoti 
HutoifiV,  !S'iuke  Le.r-icon,  Parn-nihifjiaj/lii  Orai-i,  Scriptorts 
Latiiii  ret  Jfe/rme,  EKsebii  Benioiist ratio  EvunyeUvu,  and  Ety- 
inoloq'icnm  Magnum.    D.  June  2,  1855. 

Oa'lus,  or  Ca'ius,  a  famous  Rom.  jurist  of  \vhose  per- 
sonal hist,  little  is  known.  He  certainly  wrote  during  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  upon  the  Rom.  law,  of  which  tlie  must 
important  was  the  Institutes,  discoyered  by  Nicbuhr  in  1816 
in  a  palimiiscst  at  A'crona. 

Oalaii'i^al,  a  stimulant,  aromatic  drug,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Atpiidu  officiiiuram,  of  the  order  Zingiberacefe,  a 
native  of  S.  Chi.  It  resembles  ginger,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  Greater  G.,  a  substitute  for  the  true,  is  the 
root-stock  of  A/jn/da  G.  of  Java. 

Galantliu.s.     See  Snowdrop. 

Gala'pagos  I<!)laud!<i  ("Tortoise  Islands  '"),  a  group  of 
13 small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  equator,  between  Ion.  89° 
and  92°  W.  The  Ecuadorians  planted  in  1832  a  penal  colony 
here.  The  islands  are  noticeal)le  <iii  account  of  the  land- 
turtles  which  are  found  in  great  numbers. 

Oala'tia,  or  Gallograe'oia,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Gauls,  who  in  the  3d  century  b.  c. 
invaded  Gr.,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  subdued  Troas,  and  in 
2.30  B.  c.  were  compelled  by  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  to 
settle  here.  They  formed  a  state  with  a  democratic  govt., 
which,  about  70  b.  c.  was  transformed  into  a  monarchy,  but 
shortly  after  their  country  was  made  a  Rom.  prov.  Tlie 
apostle  Paul  visited  them  twice,  and  addressed  to  them  one 
of  his  earliest  Epistles. 

Gala'tlaiis,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  written 
from  Ephesus  in  .55  or  56  to  the  disciples  in  Galatia,  where 
Paul  had  founded  chs.  The  occasion  of  the  Epistle  was  the 
interference  of  certain  persons  who  sought  to  impose  Jewish 
laws  on  Paul's  converts.  This  is,  next  to  the  Romans,  the 
most  important  of  his  Epistles. 

Ga'latz,  or  Galaez,  city  of  Roumania,  on  the  Danube, 
which  here  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons ;  is  the  centre 
of  trade  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople.    Pop.  80,763. 

Gal'axy  [Gr. -yaAa^ia?,  from  yd\a,  "milk"'],  or  Milky- 
Way,  a  circle  of  nebulous  or  cloud-like  light  spanning  the 
entire  heavens,  with  the  appearance  of  which  every  one  is 
familial-.  One  of  the  anc.  philos.  is  said  to  have  conjectured 
that  it  was  really  formed  of  stars  too  small  to  be  singly  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  This  conjecture  was  strengthened  by 
Galileo,  who,  scanning  that  part  of  the  heavens  with  his  tele- 
scope, found  minute  stars  in  great  numbers  ;  and  it  was  en- 
tirely confirmed  by  his  successors,  especially  by  Herschel,  in 
whose  telescopes  the  cloudiness  seemed  to  be  entirely  re- 
solved into  stars.  The  number  of  the  smallest  telescopic  stars 
in  the  G.  is  now  known  to  be  greater  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
heavens,  so  that  this  cloudy  girdle  really  forms  the  most  im- 
portant pai't  of  the  visible  universe.  The  true  constitution 
of  the  G.  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  astron. 
Probably  it  is  a  vast  irregular  ring  of  star-clusters,  near  the 
centre  of  which  our  sun  is  situated.  But  no  certain  data 
exist  for  fixing  the  position  of  this  ring  among  the  other  stars, 
and  our  means  of  measuring  the  distances  of  the  stars  are  too 
imperfect  to  enable  us  to  collect  such  data.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  must  therefore  be  left  to  future  generations. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  bij  Prof.  S.  Newcomb.] 

Gal'ba  (Servius  SuLPicius),  a  Rom.  emp.,  b.  Dec.  24,  b.  c.  3, 
nearTerracina  ;  was  adopted  by  his  step-mother,  a  relation 
of  the  wife  of  Augustus  ;  was  piator  20  a.  d.,  consul  in  33  ; 
commanded  in  (iaul  311-41.  defeating  the  Gers.  with  severe 
loss  ;  comm;uuled  in  .\.fr.  4.5-46,  and  attained  great  honors  at 
Rome  ;  held  command  in  Sp.  61-68;  was  saluted  emp.  by  his 
men,  and  went  to  Koine,  where  he  succeeded  Nero  in  68,  but 
his  avarice  and  cruelty  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  the  prjetorians  Jan.  15,  69  a.  d. 

Gal'baiiiiiu  [Gr.  ■yoApdi'r) ;  Lat.  gatbannm],  a  gum-resin 
brought  from  the  Levant,  India,  and  Per.  It  is  the  concrete 
juice  of  some  una.scertaincd  plant,  jirobably  a  Ferula.  It  is 
antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and  stimulant,  and  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  plasters. 

Gale,  Sweet  Gale,  or  Diitoli  Myrtle,  the  Myrica 
Gale,  a  fragrant  European  aiul  N.  Amer.  shrub,  growing  in 
cold,  wet  lands.  It  abounds  in  an  essential  oil.  It  has  been 
used  in  med.  against  the  itch,  and  will  keep  away  moths  and 
other  insect  vermin. 

Ga'leii,  th('  anglicized  name  of  Claudius  Galenus.  a 
phys.,  b.  at  Pergamus,  in  .Mysia,  1.30  a.  u.  He  became  phys. 
to  the  gladiatorialschoiil  of  liis  native  town  :  ^venttoRome, 
became  phys.  to  the  family  <ir  Mai-rus  Aurdius.  and  after- 
ward returned  to  Perganuis.  T)te  timeand  iilaceof  hisdeath 
are  not  known  with  certainty.  He  found  the  nu*d.  iirofessujn 
divided  into  several  sects  and  parties,  but  after  his  time  llu>re 
was  but  one,  the  (ralenic.  and  for  1300  yrs.  his  was  l)y  far  the 
highest  authority  in  the  profession.  lie  wasa  laliorious  dis- 
sector of  animals,  and'  practised  surgery  at  Pergamus,  but 
not  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  treatises  upon 
philos.,  logic,  and  med.  subjects.  Perhaps  his  most  famous 
work  was  the  Ars  Mutira,  but  his  best  treatises  are  those 
upon  diagnosis  and  semeiology. 

Gale'iia,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  consisting  of  lead  86.0,  sul- 
phur 13.4,  and  the  ore  from  which  metallic  lead  is  almost  ex- 


clusively obtained.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  lias  a  blue-gray 
color  and  a  highly  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  freshly  cut  me- 
tallic lead.  (i.  generally,  perhaps  always,  contains  silver, 
sometimes  in  such  c)uan"tity  as  to  become  a  rich  silver  ore. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  element  in  many  mineral  veins,  and  is 
largely  worked  as  an  ore  for  lead  or  for  the  silver  it  holds. 
In  Cornwall  it  is  associated  with  tin  :  in  the  Hartz  Mts.  and 
in  Transylvania  the  silver  ore  is  chiefly  argentiferous  G  In 
the  U.  S.,  G.  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  veins  con- 
tained in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alleghany  belt  of  N.  Eng.. 
the  Adirondacs.  and  Canada.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Sliawangunk  Mts.,  Rossie,  IS'.  Y.,and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  where  it  occurs  in  fissure-veins,  and  in  the  lead-regions 
of  the  Upper  Miss,  and  S.  Mo.,  where  it  fills  or  lines  crevices 
caOed  gask-veins  in  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
limestones.  G.  is  found  in  all  silver-mining  dists.  of  Col., 
Ut.,  and  Nev.,  where  it  is  generally  rich  in  silver. 

Galena,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
111.,  on  the  Galena  (.or  Fevre)  River,  5  m.  from  its  junction 
with  the  Miss.,  180  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  and  445  m.  by 
water  above  St.  Louis.  It  is  built  on  bluffs  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  ordinarily  navigable  by  steamboats.  The 
town  is  named  for  the  mines  of  lead-sulphide  (galenat  which 
abound  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  72  lead-producing  tps.  in 
Wis.  and  111.,  for  which  G.  is  the  business-centre.  These  tps. 
cover  a  million  acres  of  land,  mostly  very  fertile.  The  town 
has  abundant  water-power.  G.  is  the  seat  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Ger.-Eng.  Normal  School  and  a  convent  of  Dominican 
nuus.     Pop.  1H70,  7011) ;  isso,  6451. 

Galena,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

Gale'rlus,  or  Maxim'ian  II.  (Galerius  Valerius 
Maximianus,  called  also  Armentarius),  a  Dacian  peasant, 
who  served  with  such  distinction  in  the  Rom.  army  that 
Diocletian  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  in  292 
A.  D.  declared  him  Ca?sar  and  Jovius.  He  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  In  305  he  became 
Augustus,  jointly  with  Constantius  Chlorus  ;  in  307  the  re- 
volt of  Maxentius  deprived  him  of  It.  and  Afr.,  Gaul  and 
Brit,  having  been  already  lost  to  Constantine,  but  he  still 
reigned  in  the  E.,  and  distinguished  himself  by  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement.    D.  ISIay,  311  a.  d. 

Gales'burg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Knox  CO.,  111., 
163  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  The  R.  R.  has  extensive  works 
here.  Knox.  CoU.  and  Female  Sem.  and  Lombard  L'niv.  are 
located  here.     Pop.  1870,  10,158 ;  1880,  11,437. 

Galicia,  gal-ish'e-a.  a  prov.  of  Aus.,  consisting  of  the  old 
terrs.  of  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  Auschwitz,  Zator,  and  Cracow, 
and  now  divided  into  2  governmental  dists.,  Lemberg  and 
Cracow.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Hungary,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Carpathians;  E.  and  N.  by  Rus.  and 
Poland,  toward  which  it  lias  no  natural  boundaries,  except 
in  some  places  where  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula  make  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  surface  is  a  terrace,  through 
which  the  Carpathian  Mts.  gradually  sink  into  the  great  E. 
European  plain.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  cold— 
long  winters  with  deep  snow  and  short  hot  summers.  Grain, 
flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  grown,  but  the  grape  will  not 
ripen.  Fine  horses  and  excellent  cattle  are  reared,  and  the 
forests  are  stocked  with  deer  and  wolves.  Of  minerals,  iron 
and  rock-salt  abound  ;  the  latter  especially  is  of  great  im- 
portance. G.  has  an  area  of  30,299  sq.  m.,  "with  6,000,326  in- 
habs.,  Polish  and  Ruthenian  Slavi,  with  the  gen.  character 
of  the  Polish  society.  There  is  a  class  of  nobles,  who  have 
warlike  passions,  a  romantic  temper,  and  elegant  manners  ; 
and  there  is  a  peasantry,  rude,  filthy,  ignorant,  and  intem- 
perate. But  there  is  no  middle  class,  no  manufacturers,  no 
merchants  except  the  Jews,  who  live  in  abject  and  miser- 
able condition,  despised  and  ill-treated  both  by  the  peasantry 
and  the  nobility.  In  this  unfortunate  structure  of  society 
lay  the  possibility  of  the  division  of  Poland;  and  since  (i. 
(in  1772)  came  to  Aus.  it  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
track  of  modern  civilization,  in  spite  of  the  rebellions  which 
have  convulsed  it,  and  whose  gen.  chai'acter  has  been  the 
murder  of  the  nobility  by  the  peasantry.  The  Ruthenians 
are  mostly  R.  Caths.  of  the  Ruthenian  rite ;  the  Poles, 
R.  Caths.  of  the  Lat.  rite  :  their  number  is  about  equal. 

Gal'ilee  [Heb.  ^'Sj,  Galil,  "a  wheel"  or  "circle"],  a 

name  applied  originally  to  the  20  towns  round  about  Kede.sh- 
Naphtali,  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  in  return  for  services 
rendered  in  building  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the 
Rom.  period  it  was  the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  tlie  3 
great  provs.  of  W.  Pal.,  including  the  anc.  terrs.  of  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  A.sher,  and  Naphtali.  Lower  G.  appears  to  have 
begun  with  the  S.  boundary  of  Esdraelon,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended some  8  or  10  m.  N.  of  Nazareth.  All  N.  of  that  was 
called  Upper  G.  The  whole  prov.  is  supposed  to  have  had 
an  area  of  2000  scp  m.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  the  most 
densely  peopled  and  thrifty  poi-tion  of  Pal.  According  to 
Josephus,  it  contained  204  towns  i Autobiography,  §45),  and 
was  noted  Iwth  for  the  fertihty  of  its  soil  and  the  bravery 
of  its  inlialis.  uhirish  War,  3,  3,  2).  The  pop.  of  the  whole 
prov.,  Init  esiiecially  the  N.  part  of  it,  was  largely  heathen. 
This  was  so  in  the  "time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  17-23 >. 
Strabo  (b.  54  b.  c.)  says  the  prov.  was  "  inhalMted  generally 
by  mixed  tribesof  Egyptians,  Ars.,  and  Phoenicians."  ( (rVor/. 
x"vi.  2,  34.)  In  Isa.  ix,  1,  and  Matt.  iv.  15.  it  is  called  "  (ialilee 
of  the  Gentiles."  The  Jews  who  lived  there  were  far  less 
bigoted  than  their  brethren  in  Judaea.  Hence  the  greater 
part  of  Christ's  life  was  spent  in  G.,  and  most  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  (ialileans.  (For  an  elaborate  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  the  pop.  of  G.  in  the  time  of  Christ 
was  not  mainly  lieathen,  see  the  Bibliot/ieca  Sacra  for  Jan. 
and  for  Apr.  1874.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.     See  Gennesaret,  Lake  op. 

Galile'i  ((Galileo),  commonly  called  Galile'o,  an  emi- 
nent It.  math,  and  astron.,  b.  at  Pisa  P^eb.  14.  1564.  He  dis- 
covered the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum  ;  also  invented 
the  microscope  and  the  tliermometer.  He  made  one  of  the 
first  telescopes  ever  applied  to  the  uses  of  astron.,  and  al- 
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though  it  only  had  a  power  of  30.  he  discovered  witli  it  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  moon"s  surface,  detected  the 
phases  of  Venus,  tlie  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  riuK  of  Saturn, 
and  the  solar  spots.  Beside  being  eminent  as  an  astron.,  he 
was  etiually  noted  as  a  pliysicist  and  a  mechanician  ;  was  a 
bold  and  earnest  expounder  of  the  Copernican  system,  and 
by  his  teaehintr  aroused  many  enemies,  and  was  finally  in  his 
old  age  forced  to  abjure  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  still  believed.  D.  Jan.  9.  1(54-^  [From  oriq.  art.  in  ./.V 
Unir.  Ci/c.  by  Prof.  A.  de  Gi-berx.\tis.] 

Gal'iii^ale,  a  name  applied  popularly  to  certain  sedges 
of  the  genus  Vi/perus.  and  more  particularly  to  V.  lonquii,  a 
bulbous  sedge  of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  been  employed  in 
med.,  but  are  now  more  used  by  perfumers,  who  extract 
from  them  a  substance  having  a  fragrance  like  violets. 

Ga'lioii,  citv  and  R.  R.  iunc,  Crawford  co.,  O.,  W  m.  X. 
of  cohunbus.     Pop.  1870.  .S,523 ;  1880,  SCJ.j. 

Galipea.     See  Angosti'r.v  B.\rk. 

Gal'ipot  [Fr.],  the  concrete  turpentine  which  collects 
upon  pine  trees  in  the  S.  of  Fr.  :  called  also  barras ;  used 
in  pharmaceutical  compounds  in  European  practice. 

Gall  (Fr.\xz  Joseph*.  M.  D.,  b.  at  Tiefenbronn.  in  Baden, 
Mar.  9,  17.t8:  studied  at  Baden,  Bruchsal,  Strasburg,  and 
Vienna,  where  in  178.5  he  took  his  med.  degree.  He  com- 
pared the  differences  in  the  shapes  of  men's  heads,  believing 
that  these  differences  would  afford  the  best  index  to  the 
mental  and  moral  characters  of  persons  examined.  In  179(3 
he  began  to  lecture  at  Vienna  upon  his  new  theory,  since 
known  as  phrenology,  but  in  1805  the  Aus.govt.  interdicted 
his  lectures.  In  1807  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  became  a 
practitioner  of  med.  Wrote  Anatomie  et  PliysiologM  du  Sys- 
tem; A^/Tf'wand  SiirVorigine  lies  qualites  morales  et  defacultes 
intellectuelle.s.    D.  Aug.  'H,  1838. 

Gallait,  gah-la'  (Louis),  historical  painter,  b.  at  Tour- 
nay,  Belg.,  in  1810.  His  studies  were  pursued  in  Antwerj), 
but  chiefly  in  Paris :  his  first  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
Brussels,  and  soon  gained  for  him  fame  ;  but  he  has  been  a 
more  frequent  contributor  since  18-35  to  the  Fr.  exhibitions. 
His  great  subjects  are  taken  from  the  hist,  of  the  Low 
Countries  :  The  Bake  of  Alba  in  the  Xetherland-s.  The  Last 
Moments  of  Ef/mont,  the  Last  Honors  paid  to  Egmont  and 
Horn,  The' Abdication  of  Charles  V.  But  he  has  painted  other 
scenes,  partly  historical  and  partly  imaginative  :  Tlie  Death 
of  Palest rina,  Job  and  his  Friends,  Montaigne  visiting  Tasso, 
Baldwin  crowned  Emp.  of  Constantinople,  The  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,  etc.  His  paintings  are  of  large  size  and  full  of 
action  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Belg.,  an  honor- 
ary member  of  Royal  Acad,  of  Lond.,  and  a  foreign  associate 
of  Paris  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts ;  obtained  a  medal  in  1835  and 
decoration  of  Legion  of  Honor  in  1841. 

Gal'la!^,  a  powerful  race  of  E.  .\fr.,  who  have  for  yrs. 
been  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  Abyssianians  proper. 
They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  are  partly  Mohammedan, 
while  the  majority  are  pagans. 

Gallatiil,  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

Gal'latiu,  cap.  of  Sumner  co.,  Tenn.,  26  m.  from  Nash- 
ville, on  R.  R.,  and  3  m.  from  the  Cumberland  River.  Pop. 
1870.  21*? :  1880.  19:38. 

Gallatin  (Albert),  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  statesman,  b.  at 
Geneva.  Svvitz.,  of  an  anc.  patrician  family,  Jan.  29,  1701. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  and  was  ed.  under  th'^ 
care  of  a  distinguished  lady,  a  friend  and  relation  of  his 
mother.  He  gracl.  in  1779  at  the  Univ.  of  (jeneva.  and  being 
deeply  imbued  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  he  de- 
clined offers  of  advantageous  employment  under  one  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Ger.,  and  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  He  landed 
at  Boston  July  14,  1780,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Me.. 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Col.  Allen,  made  ad- 
vances to  the  govt,  for  the  support  of  the  Amer.  troops,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  small  fort  at  Passamaquoddy, 
defended  by  a  body  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  Indians.  In 
178:J  he  was  prof,  of  the  Fr.  lang.  at  Harvard  Univ.,  and  the 
following  yr.  he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  M'.  Va. : 
in  1789  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  amend 
the  const,  of  Pa.,  and  united  himself  with  the  Rep.  party: 
in  1790  was  elected  to  the  house  of  reps,  of  Pa.  ;  in  1793  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator,  but  his  eligibility  was  contested  on 
the  ground  of  his  not  ha\ing  been  a  sufiicient  length  of  time 
a  citizen.  In  Oct.  1794  was  again  elected,  by  the  concurring 
votes  of  all  parlies,  to  the  legislature,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  elected  M.  C.  for  the  adjacent  dist.  of  Washington  and 
Allegheny  counties,  in  which  he  did  not  reside.  In  Dec. 
1795  he  t(jok  his  seat  in  Cong.,  and  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  in  1801  was  appointed  sec.  of 
the  treas.  :  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  (country,  and  on  his  motion  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  was  first  organized.  G.  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  treas.  until  181.3.  a  period  of  12yrs..  and  exercised 
a  gi'eat  intluencein  the  gen.  administratiim  of  the  govt.  :  in 
1813.  without  resigning  his  office,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  U.  S.  G.  Brit,  having 
refused  the  mediation  of  iUis.,  she  agreed  to  treat  directly 
with  the  U.  S.  Mr.  G.  having  arranged  with  Lord  Castle- 
reairh  that  the  negotiations  should  be  transferred  to  Ghent, 
he  ]iri  weeded  there  in  1814,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  di.s- 
tinguislied  associates  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1815  he  went  to  L<3nd.,  where,  with  Messrs.  .Adams  and  Clay, 
he  negotiated  a  commercial  convention  between  the  two 
countries.  In  1810  he  went  out  to  Fr.  as  minister  of  the 
U.  S.  In  1824,  when  nominated  for  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Rep.  members  of  Cong.,  he  declined  the  nomination.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Ensr..  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  in  Dec.  1827,  and  resided  iii  the  city  of  Xew 
York.  In  18:30  he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  council  of  the 
Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York.  An  early  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith,  he  was  always  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  assisted  at  the  free-trade  convention  held  at 
Phila.  in  18:51.  The  same  yr.  ( 18.31 1  he  became  pres.  of  the 
National  Bank  :  he  had  been  for  several  yi-s.,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (Aug.  12,  1849),  pres.  of  the  New  York  His- 


torical Society,  and  also  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Ethnological 
Society.     [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Albert 
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Gallaiidet'  (Ei)w.\nn  >Iiner),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D..  a  son  of 

Dr.  T.  H.  (iallaudet.  b.  in  Hartford.  Conn..  Feb.  5.  18:37: 
taught  in  the  Hartford  .\sylum  in  1856.  and  in  18.57  took  a 
prominent  part  in  c>rganizing  the  Columbia  inst.  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  18(>1  he  took  the  preliminary  measures  for 
founding  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Coll.  at  Wash.,  of  which 
he  became  pres..  acting  also  as  prof,  of  moral  and  political 
science.  In  1868  he  pub.  a  report  of  his  observations  in  the 
deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe.  He  is  also  author  of  other 
reports  on  deaf-mute  education. 

Gallaiidet  ITho.m.\s),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  3,  lSi2,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.  of 
that  city  1842;  was  184:3-58  prof,  in  the  New  York  inst.  for 
deaf  mutes  :  took  ordei-s  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  18.o0 :  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Ann"s  ch..  New  York,  18.52.  and  instituted  in  it  regu- 
lar services  for  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends :  gen.  manager 
of  Ch.  Mission  to  deaf  mutes  1872.  pa.stor  of  sisterhood  of 
Good  Shepherd  1869,  chaplain  of  Midnight  Mission  1871. 
Wrote  on  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

Gallaudet  (Thomas  Hopkins),  LL.D..  b.  in  Phila.  Dec. 
10,  1787.  grad.  at  Yale  1805  :  was  tutor  there  1808-10 :  studied 
at  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1811-14:  studied  law  also; 
visited  Europe  1814-15  in  the  interest  of  the  Hartford  inst. 
for  deaf  mutes,  to  the  superintendency  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  :  returned  in  1816.  accompanied  by  Laurent 
Clerc :  was  in  charge  of  the  asylum  1817-30.  and  afterward 
remained  a  director ;  was  chaplain  of  the  insane  retreat  at 
Hartford  1&38-51 :  author  of  Sixteen  lAsco'irses,  The  Child-s 
Book  of  the  Soul,  etc.,  and  WTOte  valuable  articles  for  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    D.  Sept.  9,  1851. 

Gal'le" (Johann  Gottfriedi.  Ph.  D..  b.  at  Pabsthaus.  Ger., 
June  9,  1812.  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Berlin,  and  became 
astronomical  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Observatory,  under 
Encke  :  discovered  3  comets  1839-40,  and  in  1816.  following 
the  directions  sent  him  by  Leverrier.  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  he  received  them,  found  the  planet  Neptune.  In 
185"l  he  became  prof,  of  astron.  at  Breslau ;  twice  received 
the  Lalande  prize :  author  of  numerous  papers  and  some 
treatises  on  climatology  and  astron. 

Gal'ley  [Fr.  galie.  galere],  a  form  of  ship,  the  direct  off- 
spring of  the  naris  of  the  ancs.  The  name  is  properly  given 
to  a  class  of  vessels  formerly  much  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  were  long,  narrow  ships,  propelled  partly  by 
sails,  but  chiefly  by  oars.  The  oars  were  in  one  or  more 
banks  or  tiers,  and  were  often  worked  by  convicts  or  by 
slaves.  In  such  cases  the  rowers  were  chained  to  their  oars. 
Several  varieties  of  open  boats  are  known  as  G. 

Gal'lia,  commonly  anglicized  as  Gaul,  the  name  given 
bv  the  Roms.  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  Celts  in  It.  and 
what  is  now  Fr.  Celtic  It.  was  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
that  part  N.  of  the  Po  was  called  Transpadane  Gaid.  while 
what  is  now  Fr.  was  Transalpine  Gaul,  G.  Ulterior,  also  G. 
Comata,  or  ■"long-haired  Gaul."'  G.  Braccata,  "breeched 
Gaul."  was  also  called  G.  Narbonensis,  and  was  a  strip  along 
the  MediteiTanean  coast  of  Fr.— Cisalpfne  Gaul  may  be 
defined  as  having  had  the  Rubicon  as  its  S.  E.  and  the  Tre- 
bia  as  its  S.  W.  landmark.  The  Rom.  power  gradually 
trenched  upon  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  finally  received  a 
special  fomi  of  govt,  under  the  Roms. — Transalpine  Gaul, 
the  G.  of  Caesar,  was  divided  in  his  time  into  Aquitania, 
which  lay  S.  W.  of  the  Garonne  ;  G.  Proper,  or  the  region  of 
the  Celt£e  or  Galli,  extending  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Saone 
and  Marae  ;  and  G.  Belgica,  bounded  E.  by  the  Rhine.  JuUus 
Ca?.sar  and  his  successors  adopted,  with  much  success,  the 
policy  of  Romanizing  Gaul,  and  in  later  times  it  became  to 
some  extent  Gennanized,  and  most  of  its  distinctively  Cel- 
tic traits  disappeared. 

Gal'lic  Ac'id,  discovered  by  Scheele.  occurs  in  most 
astringent  parts  of  plants,  associated  with  tannic  acid,  as 
gall-nuts,  sumach,  dividivi.  green  and  black  tea.  sandal- 
wood, walnuts,  etc.  G.  A.  is  usually  obtained  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  gall-nuts.  The  powdered  gall-nuts  are  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  month  or  G  weeks  in  a  moist  state,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  20^  to  25°  C.  (68°  to  77°  F.).  By  this  fermentation 
the  tannic  acid  of  the  nut-galls  jields  G.  A.  and  glucose.  By 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  the  tannic  acid  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner.  Tannic  acid  is  rapidly  converted  into 
G.  A.  by  boiling  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  G.  A.  crystal- 
lizes in  long  silky  needles  or  in  tridinic  prisms,  which  are 
inodorous  and  have  an  astringent  taste.  They  dissolve  in 
100  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus.  They  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less 
so  in  ether,  and  soluble  in  glvcerine  to  the  extent  of  40  grains 
in  a  fluid  ounce.  Heated  to  210°  C.  (410°  F.).  (i.  A.  is  con- 
verted into  pyrogallic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  If  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  aqueous  solution  of  G.  .\..  especially  if 
alkalies  are  present,  tlisengages  carbon  dioxide  and  deposits 
a  black  substance.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatine,  which 
distiuiruishes  it  from  tannic  acid.  With  ferric  salts  (.sesqui- 
saltsi  it  produces  a  deep  bluish-black  color.  It  is  the  agent 
most  frequently  employed  to  reduce  silver  ui  hair  dyes.  The 
most  effective  dves  consist  of  2  fluids,  to  be  applied  succes- 
sively—fii-st,  airammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver  : 
second,  an  alcoholic  soluticni  of  U.  A.  In  med..  G.  A.  is  used 
as  an  astringent,  especially  for  internal  use.  as  tannic  acid, 
though  more  powerful,  is  rendered  insoluble  by  gelatine. 
It  is  used  to  check  hemorrhages  from  the  chest  and  uterus  : 
is  used  in  pyrosis  and  for  niirht-sweats  of  phthisis.  For  ex- 
ternal use  it  is  inferior  to  tannic  acid.        C.  F.  Chandler. 

Sal'lioaiiisiii,  the  name  generally  applied  to  a  move- 
ment within  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in  Fr.  which  wishes  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  position  of  the  Fr.  Ch.  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papal  court.  The  question  is  one  of 
const,  and  administration  onlv.  not  of  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas :  and  the  liberty  which  is  desired  is  not  a  schism  or  the 
establishment  of  aii  independent  (iallican  Ch..  but  simply  a 
limitation  of  the  papal  authority  in  favor  of  the  episcopal. 
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The  prin.  events  in  this  movement  are  :  the  l*i-agmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  1269,  tlie  Declaration  of  the  clergy  of  Fr.  of  1682,  and 
the  Concordat  of  1813. 

Gallie'niis  (PL'Bi.irs  Licinius  Vai.erianus  Egnatius), 
son  of  Valerian,  was  raised  to  the  purple  i^y  his  father  in 
253,  and  in  200  became  sole  emp.  His  reign  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasions  of  Gers.,  Franks.  Goths,  Sarmatians, 
Pers.,  and  others  ;  a  dire  pestilence  decimated  the  people, 
and  the  so  called  thirty  tyrants  created  anarcliy  throughout 
the  empire.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  siege 
of  Milan,  268  a.  d. 

Galll'nae,  Gallina'cea,  or  Raso'res,  an  order  of  cari- 
nate  birds,  with  short,  obtuse,  and  vaulted  Inll,  feathered  or 
broadly  scutellated  :  short  tarsus,  toes  webbed  at  base,  con- 
cave and  short  wings,  usually  elevated  hallux,  and  very 
deeply  notched  sternum.  It  includes  the  common  fowl, 
pheasant,  turkey,  guinea-hen,  etc. 

Gall-Inseets  are  insects  which  live  -within  abnormal 
growths  or  excrescences  produced  on  different  parts  of 
plants,  either  by  the  action  of  the  indweller  or  by  that  of 
its  parent :  the  "animal  in  the  one  case  being  the  arch,  of  its 
own  dwelling  ;  in  the  other,  born  within  its  already  con- 
structed abode.  Many  different  families  of  insects  are  rep- 
resented by  gall-prodiicers,  and  they  occur  in  all  the  orders 
except  the  2  lowest,  the  Straight- wing  insects  (.Orthoptera) 
and  the  Nerve-wing  insects  (Neuroptera). 

Order  Hymenoptera,  or  Clear-ioing  Flies.— Hj  far  the  great- 
er number  of  G.-I.  belong  to  this  order  and  to  the  family 
Cynipidae.  It  comprises  2  sub-families,  the  Gynipida?  Psen- 
Ides,  or  true  gall-makers,  and  the  Gynipidaj  Inquilina^,  or 
guest  gall-flies.  The  typical  genus,  Ci/nips,  has  a  curved 
o\ipositor,  hidden  within  a  valve  in  repose.  With  this  the 
female  pierces  the  plant-tissues,  and  therein  consigns  an 
egg,  together  with  a  small  ([uaiitity  of  a  peculiar  poisonous 
fluid.  Under  the  influem-e  of  this  fluid  the  gall  rapidly  de- 
velops, and  is  generally  fully  formed  before  the  egg  hatches. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  biological  features  of  these  gall- 
flies is  the  fact  that  2  entirely  different  galls,  produced  on 
the  same  tree  at  different  seasons  of  the  yr.,  may  be  made 
by  insects  specifically  related.  Thus,  there  is  a  large  woolly 
gall,  the  deformation  of  a  bud,  which  grows  on  our  black 
oaks  in  spring,  and  which  produces  in  summer  a  common 
gall-fly  which  is  bisexual.  The  female  oviposits  between 
the  acorn  and  cupule  of  the  previous  yr.  's  setting,  and  the 
result  is  a  pip-like  gall  imbedded  in  that  position,  and  gen- 
erally about  half  exposed.  These  fall  with  the  acorn,  and 
the  second  spring  succeeding  give  forth  flies  which  are  all 
females,  and  which  produce  the  woolly  galls  of  spring. 

The  next  most  extensive  family  of  galliiiaking  insects  in 
this  order  is  that  of  the  Saw-flies  (Tent Incdiuida^).  These 
flies  are  generally  of  larger  size  than  the  true  gall-flies,  and 
only  comparatively  few  of  the  species  of  a  few  genera 
in  the  family  possess  the  gall-making  habit.  The  females 
are  characterized  by  having  a  saw-like  ovipositor,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  insert  their  eggs  in  the  tissues  of  plants, 
mostly  of  the  willow  family.  These  eggs  are  also  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  poison,  which  causes  the  gall  to  fully 
form,  in  most  cases,  before  the  young  larva  hatches.  The 
larviK— called  "  false  caterpillars  "—are  at  once  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  gall-making  insects  by  the  large  head, 
but  more  especially  by  having  20  legs  (6  true  and  14  false). 

Order  JJiptera,  or  Two-winged  Flies.— yXvd  gall-making  in- 
sects of  this  order  belong  to  2  families— the  Gecidomyiidje 
and  the  Trypetida?.  The  first  contains  the  larger  number  of 
gall-making  species,  known  asgall-gnats  or  gall-midges.  They 
are  all  of  small  size  and  obscure  color,  and  look  not  unlike 
small  mosQuitoes.  Many  of  the  species  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  that  they  are  more  easily  distinguished  by  the  galls 
they  produce  than  by  any  characters  which  the  mature  flies 
present.  The  female  has  a  telescopic  ovipositor,  with  which 
she  is  enabled  to  thrust  her  eggs  into  the  soft  parts  of 
plants.  The  egg  is  very  small  and  accompanied  by  some 
secretion  which  causes  the  gall  to  form  before  the  larva 
hatches.  These  larvae  are  legless  and  easily  distinguished 
from  the  larvae  of  the  true  gall-flies,  by  being  more  elongate, 
by  being  of  an  orange  color,  by  haWng  a  very  small  pointed 
head,  and  by  a  very  characteristic  horny  process  called  the 
"breast-bone,"  the  tips  of  which  are  armed  with  sharp 
points,  which  serve  to  lacerate  the  walls  of  the  gall,  and 
thus  assist  in  making  a  passage-way  for  the  future  exit  of 
the  perfect  insect.  The  gall-gnat  larvae  either  quit  their 
galls  and  enter  the  ground  to  transform,  or  remain  in  them 
and  spin  a  very  delicate  cocoon,  like  gold-beaters'  skin,  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  either  case,  the  pupa,  which  usually 
is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  little  ho.-ns  on  the  head,  works 
its  way  to  the  surface,  in  order  thai  the  pi-rfect  gnat  mav 
escape ;  whereas  in  the  other  two  gall-making  fiimilies  we 
have  considered  the  flies  perfect  within  their  respective 
galls,  and  either  eat  their  owni  way  out  or  pass  through  a 
l)assage- way  partly  prepared  by  the  larva. 

The  second  family  of  Diptera  containing  gall-makers  is 
the  Trypetida?.  These  flies  have  the  form  and  size  of  the 
house-fly,  l)ut  are  more  colored,  the  wings  being  trans- 
parent and  marked  with  various  shaped  cloudings.  The 
larva  is  white,  and  rontraits  when  full  grown  to  a  brown- 
ish pupa  within  the  gall.  The  tlv  cscapi^s  by  cimtinued  fret- 
ting and  moistening  of  a  small  spare  in  its  prison-wall,  the 
face  being  temporarily  very  much  swollen  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  gall-substance  having  generally  become  soft  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  The  female  has  a  boring  ovipositor, 
for  forcmg  her  egg.s  into  tips  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Order  Ueiiiiptera,  or  Jiiif/s.—The  Amer.  gall-making  insects 
of  this  order,  so  far  as  known,  belong  solely  to  the  Homop- 
terous  division,  or  Whole-wing  bugs,  and  are  confined  to  2 
families,  the  Plant-lice  (Aphidie)  and  Flea-lice  (PsvllidaM. 
With  the  insects  of  all  the  orders  so  far  considered,  the  gall 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  irritating  i)ois(inous  secretion 
inserted  into  the  plant-tissue  by  the  parent.  With  those 
now  under  consideration  the  gall  is  also  formed  under  the 
influence  of  a  poisonous  irritation,  but  this  initation  is  con- 


veyed by  the  newly  hatched  insect,  principally  by  the  in- 
sertion of  its  proboscis,  very  much  as  the  common  bed-bug 
causes  irritation  and  swelling  of  human  flesh  by  the  inser- 
tion of  its  beak.  In  the  plant-lice  the  original  arch,  of  the 
gall  breeds  and  dies  witliin  it,  but  her  numerous  young 
either  issue  as  soon  as  bt)rn  and  found  new  galls,  or  else  re- 
main with  their  parent  till  full  grown,  when  they  also  issue 
from  their  gall  and  scatter.  In  either  case  the  "gall  gapes 
or  cracks  open  to  allow  their  exit.  To  this  order  belongs 
Pemphicjus  tastatrix  Planchon,  the  notorious  grape-vine 
Phylloxera,  which  makes  wrinkled  galls  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  of  some  vines.  The  mother-louse  fills  her  gall 
with  eggs,  and  the  yoimg  hatching  escape  and  found  new 
galls,  and  become  parthenogeuetic  mothers ;  this  virginal 
reproduction  continuing  for  several  generations,  until,  v\ith 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  last  generation  creeps  on  to  the 
roots.  The  Flea-lice  form  galls  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
on  the  leaves  of  hackberry  ( t'eltis).  In  life-habits  they  difi'er 
from  all  the  other  G.-I.,  and  agi'ee  with  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, the  plant-lice,  only  in  being  the  archs.  of  their  own 
galls.  The  egg,  glued  in  spring  to  tender  leaf,  socm  hatches, 
and  under  the  irritation  caused  by  the  young  Psyllu  the  gall 
soon  imbeds  it.  Within  this  gall  the  insect  dwells  till  it  has 
acquired  the  pupa  state,  wiiich  is  generally  by  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  and  drop.  Then,  by  means  of  certain 
horny  spines  at  the  end  of  its  body  this  pupa  works  its 
way  out  of  its  prison,  and  once  out  soon  gives  forth  the  per- 
fect fly.  The  galls  made  by  these  flea-lice  are  usually  quite 
hard  and  woody,  and  generally  one-celled. 

Order  Voleopiera,  or  Beetles. — The  gall-making  insects  of 
this  order  in  the  U.  S.  belong  to  2  families,  the  Snout-bee- 
tles and  the  Buprestians.  In  each  family  the  habit  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  genus ;  though,  if  we  consider  the  gall- 
making  beetles  of  other  countries,  the  genera  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  in  the  gall-weevils.  The  insects  issue 
by  a  passage-way  partly  prepared  beforehand  by  the  larA'a. 

Order  Lejndoptera,  w  ficaly-wing  Insects. — The  gall-making 
habit  obtains  in  but  few  of  the  insects  of  this  order,  and 
these  are  c6nfined  to  the  Heterocerous  division,  or  Moths, 
and  almost  entirely  to  a  few  genera  in  Tineida;  family.  They 
issue  from  the  gall  through  a  neatly  contrived  doorway. 

Acarina,  or  Gall-Mites. — These  minute  animals  are  not  true 
insects,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  Arachnida  (spiders,  etc.), 
which  are  distmguished  from  true  insects  by  having  8  instead 
of  6  true  legs.  The  more  perfect  galls  produced  by  mites 
are  pocket-shaped,  and  the  mites  which  produce  them  be- 
long mostly  to  the  genus  Fhytoptiis.  which  contains  species 
of  elongate  form  and  possessing  but  6  legs,  in  which  respect 
they  depart  from  the  noi-mal  character  of  their  class,  and 
approach  more  nearly  the  true  insects.  {From  ong.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  by  G.  V.  Riley,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.] 

Gal'liuule,  a  name  applied  to  several  birds  of  the  gen- 
era Gallinnla,  Porphyrio,  and  others  of  the  sub-family  Gal- 
linulina?  of  the  family  Kallida\ 

Gallip'oli  [Gr.  KaAAiVoAts],  city  of  European  Tur.,  in  the 
prov.  of  Koumili,  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
about  110  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Constantinople.  It  is  miserably 
built,  but  has  2  good  harbors,  large  manufactures  of  earth- 
enware and  morocco  leather,  and  has  a  very  extensive  trade. 
G.  was  the  first  European  town  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  in  1337,  nearly  a  century  before  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  the  key  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  was  occupied  by  the  allied  armies  of  Eng.  and  Yr. 
in  1854.  It  has  a  Gr.  bp.  Its  bazaars  are  frequented  by  aU 
nations.  Its  pop.,  which  in  1810  was  15,000,  and  in  1815  was 
80.(X)0.  is  now  about  25,000.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Gallipolis,  gal-le-po-leece',  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of 
Gallia  co.,  O.,  on  the  O.  River,  about  equidistant  from  Pitts- 
burg and  Cin.,  with  which  cities  it  has  regular  packet-line 
connections.  It  is  above  the  highest  water-mark,  and  has  an 
acad.    Pop.  1870.  3711  :  1880,  4400. 

Gallli^oniiiere,  gah-le-so-ne-air',  de  la  (Augustin  Fe- 
lix Elisabeth  Barriii).  Count,  b.  at  Anjou,  Fr.,  1742: 
served  under  his  uncle,  the  gov.-gen.  De  la  Gallisomiiere,  in 
the  marine  service  in  Canada  ;  entered  the  army,  and  was 
made  marechal  de  camp  1788,  and  grand-seneschal  of  the 
sword  for  Anjou  1789,  by  virtue  of  which  oflice  he  was  pres. 
of  the  nobles  in  the  states-gen.  in  that  jt.  He  was  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  assembled  Three  Estates  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution:  became  an  emigre  and  fought 
against  the  revolutionists,  but  in  1801  returned,  and  was  in 
public  life  under  Nap.  When  the  Bourbons  returned  he  was 
made  lieut.-gen.,  but  retired  from  public  life  in  1815.  D. 
>Iar.  2.  1828. 

Gallisouniere,  de  la  (Roland  Michel  Barriu), 
Marquis,  b.  at  Rochefort,  Fr.,  Nov.  11,  1693;  entered  the 
Fr.  navy  1710;  while  ha\ing  the  rank  of  a  capt.  was  (1745-49) 
gov.-gen.  of  Canada.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
troubles  with  the  Eng.  in  N.  S.  and  the  O.  Valley.  He  next 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  maps  and  charts.  In  17.56  he  de- 
feated Bvng  off  Minorca  (for  which  defeat  Byng  was  after- 
ward executed).     D.  Oct.  26,  1756. 

Gallit'ziu,  a  Rus.  princely  house  whose  origin  is  Lith- 
uanian. The  name  comes  from  Golitza  ("leather  gaunt- 
let "),  a  surname  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  wearer  of  gloves  of  this  kind.  Ivan  the 
Terrible  in  the  16th  century  made  one  of  the  family  a  boyar, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been  many  diplomatists, 
gens.,  and  politicians  among  the  princes  of  this  house.— 
PuiNCE  Dmitri  (1735-1803),  father  of  the  missionary  Gallitzin, 
was  a  diplomatist  and  author  of  several  scientific  works.— 
His  wife,  Amalie  von  Schmettau  (1748-1806),  abandoned  the 
society  of  her  infidel  husband,  became  a  R.  Cath.,  and  was 
distinguished  for  piety  and  literary  talents.— Prince  Em- 
manuel (1804-.53)  MTote  upon  science  and  literary  subjects, 
and  was  an  amateur  musical  composer  and  oil-painter. 

Gallitzin  (Demetrius  Augustine),  Prince,  son  of  P*rince 
Dmitri  (iallitzin  and  of  the  Princess  Amalie  von  Schmettau, 
b.  at  The  Hague  Dec.  22,  1770.  In  1787  he  followed  his 
mother's  example  and  became  a  R.  Cath.    He  was  an  officer 
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of  the  Kus.  gruard,  and  served  for  a  time  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  Aus,  force  in  Brabant ;  in  1792  came  to  Amer..  became 
a  Sulpician.  studied  theol.  at  Baltimore,  and  in  179.5  toolc 
priest's  orders.  He  officiated  at  Conewango,  Pa.,  and  other 
places  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  1798  he  founded 
the  K.t'ath.  town  of  Loretto.  Pa.  He  was  called  "Father 
S^niith,"  and  labored  ^^^th  zeal  and  self-denial.  In  18(19  he  re- 
sumed his  original  name.  Wrote  Thfeurt  of  Calliolic  Primi- 
j)le!',  Apiiea/totlie  Prot.  P'iMh\  and  other  works,  D.  ]SIay  (i,  1840. 

Gallitziii  (Ei.iz.\BETn).  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  b.  1796  ; 
became  a  R.  Cath.,  and  at  Rome  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  In  1840  she  came  to  the  U.  S.  ;  founded  a 
school  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  Yorli.  an  inst.  at  McSher- 
rystown.  Pa.,  and  a  mission  and  convent,  now  at  St.  Mary's, 
Kan.    D.  Dec.  8.  184;i. 

Gail-Nuts  are  hard,  spherical  swellings,  of  an  olive-gray, 
wrinkled  exterior  and 
yellowish  -  brown  inte- 
rior, formed  by  Cynips 
Gailie-thictoria  ( (iei  >ft .  i 
on  the  twigs  of  a  spe- 
cies of  oak,  common 
throughout  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  They  are 
collected  by  the  poor, 
and  exported  from 
Sm^Tna,  Aleppo,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Le- G^,',;;^';:,',\- 
vant,  as  well  as  from  the 
E.  I.,  to  all  portions  of 
the  civUized  world,  and  used  for  dyeing  purposes  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  writing-inks.  [From  o/ig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  C.  V.  Riley,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.] 

Gal'lon  [Fr.  gulon.  a  "  grocer's  box ''],  the  standard  unit 
of  liquid  capacity  in  the  U.  S.  and  of  liquid  and  dry  capac- 
ity in  G.  Brit.  The  capacity  of  the  G.  has  been  very  varia- 
ble. The  hist,  of  its  changes  may  be  found  by  consulting 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  under  this  title.  By  act  of  Pari,  of  G.  Brit,  of 
the  5th  Anne  (1706),  its  capacity  was  fixed  at  231  cubic  inches, 
and  so  continued  until  1826,  at  which  time  it  was  defined  by 
law  to  be  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  10  lbs.  or  TO.OCiO 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.  Thus 
determined,  the  capacity  of  the  Brit,  or  so  called  imperial 
G.  is  277^"*/ioon  cubic  inches. 

In  the  Y.  S.  no  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
established  by  act  of  Cong.  Our  G..  bushel,  foot,  yard,  lb. 
avoirdupois,  and  lb.  troy  have  been  inherited  from  G.  Brit. 
For  purposes  of  coinage  only,  the  lb.  troy  at  the  Mint  in 
Phila.,  copied  from  the  Brit,  standard  lb.  troy,  has  been 
made  also  the  standard  here.  The  control  over  the  subject 
which  is  now  practically  exercised  by  the  sec.  of  the  treas. 
was  originally  assumed  by  Mr.  Sec.  McLane  in  1832  as  being 
the  legitimate  prerogative  of  that  dept.  A  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.  of  May  1,  1830,  having  ordered  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  the  weights  and  measures  In  use  in  the 
several  custom-houses,  and  these  having  been  reported  to 
V>e  discordant,  and  some  of  them  largely  so,  Mr.  McLane,  in 
communicating  this  result  to  the  pres.  of  tlie  Senate,  added, 
"  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  dept.  has  full  authority  to 
correct  the  evil,  by  causing  unifonu  and  accurate  weights 
and  measures  and  authentic  standards  to  be  supplied  to  all 
the  custom-houses."  Mr.  ^IcLane  accordingly  proceeded 
to  construct  such  standards,  the  superintendency  of  the  con- 
struction being  committed  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Hassler.  chief  of  the 
(oast  Survey,  by  whom  the  prertous  examination  and  report 
had  been  made.  This  report,  dated  Jan.  27,  1832,  stated  the 
"legal  capacity"  of  the  G.  to  be  231  cubic  inches,  and  that 
of  tlie  bushel— the  Winchester  bushel  being  assumed  to  be 
legal— 2150.-12  cubic  inches  ;  but  he  placed  the  temperature 
of  comparison  at  39.83°  F.  (meaning  the  temperature  of  max- 
imum density  of  water,  which  is  more  nearly  39.1°  F. ),  and 
])roposed  (as he  afterward  practised)  the  adjustmentof  these 
7ueasures  by  making  the  G.  to  contain  58,372'"'*/, onoo  tfrains 
of  distilled  water  of  this  density,  and  the  bushel  543,391*"/, oo 
grains.  The  Brit,  standard  temperature  of  comparison  being 
(52°  F.,  it  follows  that  the  so  called  Winchester  bushel  of  the 
r.  S.  and  the  Winchester  bushel  of  G.  Brit.,  when  compared 
at  any  common  temperature,  differ  in  capacity  by  more  than 
a  cubic  inch  and  a  lialf.  the  first  mentioned  being  the  larger. 
Cong,  has  since  given  a  legal  sanction  to  the  procee(iings  of 
the  treas.  dept.  above  described,  by  the  passage  of  a  joint- 
resolution  (approved  June  14, 1836)  directing  that  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  weights  and  measures  adopted  as  standards  be 
delivered  to  the  gov.  of  each  State  of  the  V.  S.  In  1829  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  to 
regulate  measures  of  capacity,  by  which  the  G.  was  made 
a  measure  capable  of  containhig  8  lbs.  of  distilled  water  at 
maximum  density,  or221'"2/ioooo  cubic  inches,  being  neither 
in  simple  relation  (as  it  seems  to  be)  with  the  imperial  G. 
nor  in  harmony  with  the  G.  of  2:J1  cubic  inches  in  common 
use.  In  the  revision  of  tlie  statues  in  1851  this  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  measures  fixed  as  above  described  by  the 
treas.  dept.  of  the  U.  S.  were  adopted  as  standards  in  this 
^tate.  F.  A.  P.  B.\I{n.\ru. 

Gallotannic  Add.  See  Tannic  Aciu. 
Galls  are  abnormal  excrescences  produced  on  living 
l>lauts  by  insects  or  mites,  which  develop  therein.  These 
deformations  are  found  on  all  parts  of  plants,  and  present  a 
i;reat  variety  of  fonn,  color,  and  texture.  Many  of  them 
resemble  familiar  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  while  a 
few,  like  fruits,  are  eaten  by  man.  G.  are,  in  every  case,  the 
result  of  the  combined  action  of  an  animal  and  vegetal)le 
organism,  and  would  necessarily  cease  to  exist  if  eitlier  of  the 
organisms  which  jointly  co-operate  tt)  i)roduce  them  were 
swept  out  of  existence,  (i.  are  technically  separated  into 
2  groups— the  ■"  monothalamous."  or  one-celled  G.,  each 
nourishing  a  single  individual:  and  the  "polythalamous," 
or  many-celled,  nourishing  many  individuals  under  a  com- 
mon envelope.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'n  Univ.  Cue,  by  C.  V. 
RiLEv,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.] 


Gall  Stones,  concretions  of  ilLspissated  bile  and  biliary 
salts.  Black  or  "  pepper-corn  "  G.  S.  often  accumulate  in 
great  numbers  within  the  liver  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
biliary  duct.  G.  S.  of  larger  size,  single  or  many,  form  in 
the  gall-bladder.  They  consist  of  accretions  in  concentric 
layers  of  cholesterine  and  l)iliaiT  salts :  if  single,  they  are 
I'ound  or  oval ;  if  numerous,  they  are  polygonal,  with  faces 
or  facets  where  they  are  in  contact  with  otner  stones.  The 
escape  of  G.  S.  into  tlie  intestine  causes  the  painful  attack 
of  biliary  colic.  The  solution  and  removal  of  G.  S.  as  well  as 
their  prevention  is  favored  by  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
chlorate  of  soda,  and  cathartics. 

Gal'lup  (Joseph  Ad.\m).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Stonington,  Conn.. 
Mar.  30,  1769,  took  hismed.  degree  at  Dartmouth  1798;  prac- 
tised in  Vt.  :  was  pres.  and  prof,  in  the  med.  school  at  Cas- 
tleton  1820-23,  lecturer  in  the  State  I'niv.,  and  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  profs,  in  the  med.  school  at  Woodstock. 
Author  of  On  (he  In.<:(itutes  of  Med.    D.  Oct.  12.  1849. 

Gallup'pi  (Pasquale).  b.  at  Tropea,  in  Calabria,  in  1770. 
In  18;J1  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
the  I'niv.  of  Naples.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  Inst,  of 
Fr.,  he  wrote  for  it  2  memoirs — one  on  transcendental  ideal- 
ism and  absolute  rationalism,  the  other  on  the  theodicy  of 
the  anc.  philos.  Wrote  Elements  of  Philos.for  the  Use  of  the 
Young  and  other  philosophical  works.    D.  1846. 

Gallus  (C.  Cornelius),  the  friend  of  Virgil,  distinguished 
as  a  poet  and  soldier,  was  b.  at  Forum  Julii,  b.  c.  66.  He 
commanded  a  di\ision  of  the  army  against  Antony  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Egj-pt,  of  which 
lie  was  made  gov.  after  its  reduction  to  a  Rom.  prov.  He 
was  removed  from  this  position  and  condemned  to  exile 
with  loss  of  his  estates,  upon  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
(B.  c.  26).  G.  composed  4  bo(jks  of  elegies,  and  translated  into 
Lat.  tlie  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  All  his  writings 
have  perished,  though  certain  epigrams  in  the  Lat.  Anthol- 
ogy pass  under  his  name. 

Gait,  gawlt  (Sir  Alexander  Tilloch),  K.  C.  M.  G.,  sou  of 
John  Gait,  b.  at  Chelsea,  Eng.,  Sept.  6. 1817:  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Brit,  and  Amer.  Land  Co.  1833:  was  its  manager 
1*44-56  ;  went  into  the  Canadian  Pari.  1849  ;  finance  minister 
18.58-62,  1864-66 :  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  R.  R.  system 
of  C'anada  ;  received  his  title  in  1809. 

Gait  (John),  ta.  in  Irvine,  Scot.,  May  2, 1779  :  wasemployed 
for  a  time  in  mercantile  pursuits  ;  studied  law,  and  spent  3 
yrs.  in  travelling  in  the  Levant  and  S.  Europe,  and  after  his 
return  to  Lon(i.  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  Star,  a 
newspaper.  He  produced  a  large  number  of  dramas,  novels, 
and  other  WTitings,  among  which  are  Laivrie  Todd  and  an 
Autobiography.  Fi-om  1826  to  1829  he  was  in  Canada,  where 
lie  acted  as  agent  for  the  Canada  Co.,  and  founded  the 
Xovm  of  Guelph.    D.  Apr.  11,  1*39. 

Galu'sba  (Jonas),  a  Revolutionai-y  soldier,  b.  about  1751, 
was  a  judge  of  the  Vt.  supreme  court  1795-97  and  18(30-06, 
gov.  of  Vt.  1809-13  and  1815-20.    D.  Oct.  8,  1834. 

Gal'va,  city  and  R  R.  junc,  Henry  co..  111.,  141  m.  W.  by 
S.  from  Chicago  and  45  m.  from  Rock  Island,  on  one  of  the 
liighest  points  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Miss,  and 
111.  river-basins.     Pop.  1870,  2160 ;  1880,  2148. 

Galvani,  gahl-vah'nee  (  Alvisio  or  Luigi),  b.  at  Bologna 
Sept.  9, 1737,  grad.  M.  D.  at  Bologna  1762 :  became  a  lecturer 
upon  anat. :  made  important  observations  upon  osteology 
and  the  kidneys  and  ear  of  birds,  and  in  1786  was  led  to  the 
discoveiT  of  electric  cuiTents  by  the  accidental  contact  of 
the  dissected  legs  of  a  frog  with  a  scapel,  which  provoked 
muscular  contractions.    D.  Dec.  4,  1798. 

Gal'vauisiu.  The  early  investigator,  Luigi  Galvani, 
concei-ned  himself  only  with  that  dept.  of  it  known  as  "  ani- 
mal electricity."  His  theory  was  oppo.sed  by  Volta,  who 
maintained  tliat  the  contact  of  dissimilar  substances  was 
tlie  source  of  the  energy  displayed  in  this  class  of  actions. 
What  we  call  the  chemical  theory  of  dynamic  electricity 
was  first  enunciated  by  Fabrioni  in  1792.  This  theory  was 
elucidated  and  extended  by  many  others,  among  whom  we 
inav  notice  especially  Davy  and  Faraday.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  .'f.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  In/  Pres.  Henrv  Morton,  Ph.  D.] 

Gal'vaiiized  Irou  (an  incorrect  name)  is  iron  coated 
with  zinc  bv  dipping  it  into  a  bath  of  melted  amalgam  of  zinc 
and  mercuiv.  containing  a  little  sodium.  Before  galvanizing 
it  is  usually  "dusted  with  sal-ammoniac  powder.  It  is  a  very 
useful  treatment  for  iron  roofs,  telegraph  wire,  ships'  bolts, 
etc.  The  name  galvanized  iron  miirlit  jiroperly  be  given  to 
sheet  iron  coated  with  tin  by  an  electro-jilating  process. 

Gal vanoiii'etor,  an  instrument  for  measuring  dynamic 
electricitv,  is  of  various  forms.    (See  Electricity.) 

Galvaii'oplasty  (syn.  Elect ro-metatliirgy),  the  art  of 
working  in  metals  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  The  metals 
most  readily  separated  from  their  solutions  by  electricity, 
and  most  useful  when  deposited,  are  copper,  silver,  gold, 
and  nickel.  The  process  is  resorted  to  (1)  for  reproducing 
seals,  coins,  medallions,  wood-cuts,  engravings  in  metal, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  etc.  ;  (2)  for  coating  base  metals  \n\\\ 
silver,  gold,  nickel,  or  platinum  :  (3)  for  etching  copper- 
plates for  the  engraver.  (See  Electisotype,  Gilding,  Nickel 
Plating,  Photography,  and  Silver  Plating.) 

Gal'vestoii,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centiv 
and  citv,  cap.  of  (ialveston  co.,  Tex.,  the  prin.  seaport  of 
the  State,  on  Galveston  Island,  between  Galveston  Bay  and 
the  (Uilf  of  Mex.  It  is  connected  by  R.  Rs.  with  all  parts  of 
the  State  to  which  R.  Rs.  extend,  and  by  regular  lines  of 
steamships  with  Liverpool,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
ports  of  W.  Tex.  and  Vera  Cruz,  etc.,  Mex.  Sail-vessels  en- 
gage largely  in  direct  trade  with  G.  Brit,  and  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  the  coffee-trade  \\ith  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  AN .  I. 
and  Mex.  trade,  also  in  that  with  N.  V.  S.  ports.  There  are 
2  libraries,  a  R.  Cath.  univ.,  a  med.  school,  and  an  orphan- 
age. Oranges  and  other  troiiical  fruits  grow  in  the  open 
air.  and  vegetable  gardens  tiourish  all  the  yr.  Pop.  1870, 
13.818  :  1880,  22.248  :  1885,  about  35,000. 

Gal'vez,  de  (Bernardo),  Count,  b.  at'Malaga,  Sp.,  1756, 
was  the  sou  of  the  viceroy  of  Mex.    In  1776  became  col.  of 
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the  La.  regiment,  and  was  tr<iv.  of  La.  1777-8;3.  He  captured 
Baton  Rouge,  Pass  Manchac,  Natchez.  Mobile,  and  Pensa- 
cola  from  tiie  Brit.,  ami  was  made  lieut.-gen.,  count,  and 
capt.-gen.  of  La.  and  Fla.  In  1784  he  became  capt-gen.  of 
Cuba,  and  in  the  same  vr.  succeeded  his  fattier  as  viceroy 
of  Mex.     Built  palace  of  Chapultepec.    B.  Nov.  :iO,  1786. 

Ciial'way,  town  of  Ire.,  on  Gahvay  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Corrib.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
K.  K..  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  queen's  colls,  for  Ii'e.,  and 
has  a  H.  Cath.  bp.     Pop.  13,184. 

Ga'ina  (or  Grama)  Orass  [said  to  be  from  Oama,  one 
of  the  Maldive  Islands,  or  from  M.  Gama,  who  first  culti- 
vated it],  the  Trip.tdciitn  ilarti/ln}(le.i,  a  large  grass  of  N.  and 
tropical  Amer.  The  iiami'  is  given  in  the  Far  W.  to  vanous 
species  of  buffalo-grass  (chiefiy  liouleloua),  which  furnish 
good  pasturage  for  stock. 

Ciiaiiia,  da  (Vasco),  b.  at  Sines,  Port.,  about  1460  ;  was  a 
mariniiaiid  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  and  in  1407 
was  despatched  m  command  of  the  royal  squadron  to  the 
E.  I.  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lately  discnvrri-d  by 
Diaz.  G.  coasted  the  E.  shores  of  Afr.,  visited  India,  re- 
turning to  Lisbon  in  1499  ;  made  his  second  voyage  in  1503-03. 
In  15^4  he  was  .sent  out  as  viceroy.    D.  Dec.  34,  1.534. 

Gaina'liel  the  Elder,  a  famous  JeNvish  doctor  and 
Pharisee,  instructor  of  .St.  Paul.  D.  about  .50  a.  u.— Ga- 
maliel THE  Younger,  grandson  of  the  above  (b.  50,  d.  IKi), 
was  also  a  famous  raobi,  and  strove  to  blend  Platonism 
with  Judaism. 

Gaiubetta  (Leon),  b.  at  Cahors  of  Genoese  parents,  0(;t. 
.30,  18;38 ;  was  an  obscure  lawyer  until  1868,  when  he  pleaded 
in  a  political  case  which  made  him  known  to  the  masses. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Corps  I/'gislatif  as  rep. 
of  radicalism.  On  Sept.  4,  1870,  G.  becanK;  a  member  of  the 
revolutionary  govt.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  left  the 
city,  and  vainly  attempted,  from  Tours,  and  afterward  from 
Bordeaux,  to  arrest  the  Ger.  invasion.  In  1871  he  was  re- 
turned member  to  the  Versailles  National  Assembly,  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  Commune,  and  supported  M.  Thiers, 
after  whose  fall  G.  tried  to  become  again  leader  of  the  Left 
of  the  Assemblv.  I'res.  of  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1879,  prime 
minister  Nov.  ]881-.Ian.  1883.     D.  Dec.  31,  1883. 

Gain'bia,  a  deep  and  powerful  river  which  traverses 
the  region  of  W.  Afr.  known  as  Senegambia.  It  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Bathurst,  in  lat.  13"  38'  N.,  Ion.  16°  35'  W. 

Gaui'bier  (James)  Baron,  G.  C.  B.,  b.  in  the  Bahamas 
of  Huguenot  stock,  Oct.  13,  17.56 ;  entered  the  Brit,  navy  ; 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Amer.  revolutionists 
and  the  Fr. ;  rear-admiral  1795,  vice-admiral  1799,  admiral 
1805 ;  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  was  made  a  baron  1807  ; 
was  one  of  the  corns,  who  drew  up  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
1814.     D.  Apr.  19,  1833. 

Gaiii'bir,  or  iisun'hc-er  (Tfrrn  Jaiionica),  a  variety  of 
catechu.  It  is  the  solid  astringent  extrait  obtained  by  in- 
fusing the  leaves  and  slioots  of  the  X(iii<-Iki  {J'ncavia)  O.  in 
warm  water,  and  evaiiorating  the  solution  to  dryness.  The 
best  G.  is  made  at  Kiouw.  in  the  isle  of  Brittany,  in  the  E. 
Archipelago.  It  is  principally  exported  from  Singapore,  in 
brown  masses  covered  with  matting.  Its  peculiar  proper- 
ties, which  make  it  useful  in  tanning  leather,  are  due  to 
tannic  acid,  which  is  called  catechu-tannio  acid,  as  it  differs 
from  gallotannic  acid  in  giving  a  grayish-green  precipitate 
with  feme  salts,  while  the  latter  gives  a  bluish-black  pre- 
cipitate, and  in  giving  no  precipitate  with  tartar  emetic. 
(See  Tannic  Acrn.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Gain'bIing-Hoii»4e$ii.  The  most  degrading  form  which 
the  vice  of  gambling  has  assumed  is  that  by  which  houses 
are  dedicated  to  it.  In  Fr.,  from  the  days  of  St.  Louis  to 
Louis  XIV.,  gambling  was  steadily  progressing,  and  in  Paris 
gaming-houses  were  first  licensed  1775.  In  1838,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  J.  B.  Delessert,  all  G.-H.  were  closed.  The  great 
G.-H.  of  Ger.,  now  suppressed,  were  at  Baden,  Homburg, 
and  Wiesbaden,  to  which  may  be  added  Spa  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  These  towns  combined  eveiy  attraction,  and  to  the 
mineral  springs  wliich  first  made  them  places  of  n^sort  were 
added  walks,  drives,  gardens,  balls,  reading-rooms,  and 
public  music.  In  1873  all  these  moral  pest-hou.ses  were  put 
an  end  to.  At  present  that  at  Monaco  is  the  only  one  left, 
and  there  maybe  .still  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  prince  so 
degraded  as  to  live  by  vice.  In  all  countries  a  fleeline  in 
public;  honesty  has  been  in  exact  ratio  to  the  spread  of 
gambling.  In  such  places  cheating  becomes  a  science,  and 
the  houses  colleges  of  deceit :  loaded  dice  have  been  dug 
up  in  Pompeii,  and  the  Egyptians  knew  how  to  throw  a 
sure  six.  But  it  is  in  the  great  G.-H.  of  modern  times  that 
a  thousand  means  of  systematically  plundering  the  public 
have  been  deliberately  invented  and  practised.  [From  orirj. 
art  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'l/r.,  hi/  C.  G.  Leland,  iMnd.] 

Gamboge',  or  C'ambon^e,  the  dried  juice  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  growing  in  Cambodia  and  Siam,  lately  deter- 
mined to  be  the  Oarcinia  morella,  \'AVv\y  inil'in'Unla,  order 
Clusiacea;.  G.  is  a  brittle,  resinous  substance,  odorless,  but 
of  acrid  taste,  orange-yellow  in  mass,  and  a  splendid  pure 
yellow  in  powder.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  gum  and 
resin,  without  volatile  oil. 

Game-Laws,  laws  regulating  the  killing  and  taking  of 
game.  In  the  U.  S.  the  right  to  kill  game  is  enjoyed  equally 
by  all  citizens,  and  the  only  common-law  restriction  against 
its  exercise  arises  from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  com- 
mission of  a  trespass  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons.  But 
statutory  provisions  have  been  adopted  in  a  large  number 
of  the  States  iirohibiting  the  act  of  taking  certain  valuable 
kinds  of  game  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yr. 

Ganie>«,  Ancient.    See  (JitKt  i.\n  (^ames. 

Gani'lii;;,  in  law.  Gaming  consists  in  the  playing  of 
games  of  hazard  for  money  or  some  article  of  pecuniary 
value.  At  common  law  this  was  not  recognized  as  a  crimi- 
nal offence,  and  was  only  made  punishable  when  it  liad 
been  employed  as  a  means  for  the  commission  of  fraud. 
Thus,  cheating  by  the  use  of  false  dice  or  deceptive  cards 
subjected  the   defrauder  to   indictment.    Public  gaming- 


hou.ses  also  were  deemed  common  nuisances,  and  might  be 
suppressed.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  persons  engaging  in 
G.  were  the  victims  of  no  imiiosition,  and  the  play  was 
fairly  conducted,  not  only  was  the  act  not  deemed  to  de- 
serve legal  punishment,  but  the  courts  would  lend  their  aid 
to  enable  the  winner  of  money  to  recover  it  from  the  loser. 
But  in  modern  times  statutes  have  been  enacted  both  in 
Eng.  and  in  the  several  States  of  the  U.,  making  the  prac- 
tice unlawful  and  imposing  jienalties  upon  th(^se  engag- 
ing in  it,  or  providing  means  for  its  repression.  Thus,  m 
New  York  all  wagers  or  bets  upon  any  (i.  or  upon  any  un- 
certain event  are  pronounced  unlawful,  and  all  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  money  when  the  qnestif)n  of  chance  is 
determined  are  void.  In  Mass.  obtaining  money  by  gambling 
is  declared  larceny.  George  Chase. 

Gam'ing-Houses,  houses  kept  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing people  to  gamble  for  money  or  other  articles  of  value. 
At  common  law  these  may  be  suppressed  as  public  nui- 
sances, on  account  of  their  tendency  to  produce  pubhc  dis- 
order by  the  assembling  of  many  persons,  or  to  promote 
cheating  and  other  corrujit  pi'actices.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  an  indictment  that  the  hfmse  be  u.sed  com- 
monly for  gaming  purposes.  .Such  a  use  upon  a  single  oc- 
casion would  not  be  sufficient.  In  a  number  of  the  States 
statutes  have  been  passed  regulating  or  prohibiting  the 
keeping  of  G.-H. 

Gani'mcll  (William),  LL.D.,  a  teacher  and  author,  b.  in 
Medfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1813,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  18:^1 : 
afterward  prof,  till  1864.  'Wrote  2i  Life  of  Boger  Williams,  n 
IliH.  of  Amer.  Bap.  Missions,  etc. 

Gan'do,  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Soudan,  W.  Afr.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Niger,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  Foolah  race. 
In  connection  with  Sokota  it  seems  destined  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  Mohammedan  civilization  in  W.  and  Middle  Afr.  It 
has  a  cap.  of  the  same  name,  and  suffers  much  from  a  bad 
administration. 

Gan'^es  [(ir.  Tayy-qi; ;  Hindoo.  Gangn'],  the  prin.  river  of 
Ilindostan.  Its  entire  length  is  about  1.500  m.  ;  its  gen.  di- 
rection, first  S.  E.  and  then  E.  It  begins  its  upper  course, 
under  the  name  of  Bhagirathi,  at  an  elevation  of  13,800  ft.,  in 
the  Ilimalava  Mts.,  where  it  issues  from  under  an  immense 
bed  of  siK  I  w',  1  let  ween  3  peaks  from  the  height  of  13,800  to  33,000 
ft. ;  rushes  out  from  the  Himalayas  in  wild  torrents  ;  joins 
the  Alakananda,  receives  the  name  of  Ganges,  and,  having 
descended  more  than  13,000  ft.  during  a  course  of  160  m., 
enters,  at  Ilurdwar,  the  plain  of  Ilindostan,  and  begins  its 
middle  course.  P>om  liurdwar  to  Seebgungi,  where  the 
lower  course  of  the  (4.  begins,  the  distance  is  nearly  1100  m. 
At  Hurdwar  the  G.  becomes  navigable.  Below  Allahabad 
it  receives  several  large  affluents,  and  pa.ssing  by  Benares, 
Patna,  Bahar,  and  IMoor.shedabad  on  its  way  to  Calcutta,  it 
forms  a  highway  of  communication  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  thickly  peopled  regions  on  the  earth.  The 
delta  of  the  G.  begins  at  a  distance  ot  300  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  forms  a  perfect  wilderness  of  creeks  and  rivers,  all  of 
wliich  are  subject  to  tidal  influences.  The  N.  arms  unite 
with  the  waters  of  the  Brahmapootra  ;  the  southernmost, 
the  Iloogly,  opens  the  widest  and  deepest  passage  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Like  all  other  deltas,  it  was  formed  by  the 
mud  which  the  river  carries  along  with  it,  whose  annual 
average  has  been  <'omputed  at  .534.000,000  tons.  This  largo 
tract  of  low.  alluvial  land  is  yearly  inundated  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Nov.  In  the  middle  of 
Aug.  only  the  houses  built  on  mounds  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  are  seen  ;  the  whole  landscape  is  one  sheet  of  water. 
In  Nov.,  when  the  waters  have  subsided,  acres  of  land  have 
been  carried  away,  and  in  other  places  acres  of  land  have 
been  formed.  Tlie  river  is  w<irshippc(l  by  the  natives  as  the 
goddess  "  (;anga."and  the  whole  Hindoo  mythology  is  inter 
woven  with  syml)ols  an<l  pictures  referring  to  it. 

Gaii'j;i!:lioii  [(ir.  yay-yAtoi'].  In  gen.  terms,  a  G.  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  gray  nervous  matter  or  cineritioussubstan<e. 
More  exactly,  a  (J.  consists  of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres 
mingled  in  various  proportions  and  bearing  relations  to  one 
another,  of  blood-vessels,  and  of  a  frame  work  of  connect- 
ive tissue.  The  term  (plu.  f/anglia)  is  also  applied  to  parts 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  having  more 
or  less  definite  shapes  and  boundaries,  and  being  the  seat  of 
certain  functions.  A  G.  may  be  of  any  shape,  and  may  be 
of  microscopic  size  or  as  large  as  a  finger-nail.  The  exact 
functions  of  ganglia  are  not  well  known.  In  gen.  terms,  they 
may  be  the  standing-point  of  motor  impulses  and  the  recep- 
tion-point of  sensory  ini)n-essions.  Many  reflex  actions  are 
wholly  under  the  control  of  ganglia.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Ci/c,  fji/  Puof.  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.] 

Gaii'gilonie  Ner'vous  Sys'tem  is  an  appendage  of 
the  cerebrospinal  system,  existing  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition in  nearly  all  Vertebrata,  and  attaining  its  most  com- 
plete development  in  man.  It  consists  of  ganglia  placed  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to 
the  coccyx,  or  lowest  bone  of  the  spine.  These  ganglia  are 
united  by  vertical  nervous  coi'ds.  which  form  the  chains  of 
the  sympathetic.  This  single  ganglion  is  the  point  of  union 
of  the  3  chains.  From  these  ganglia  nerves  proceed  in  3  di- 
rections :  (1)  to  the  spinal  nerves  and  thence  to  the  .spinal 
cord  ;  and  (3)  to  various  organs  and  to  other  ganglia  near 
the  important  organs.  They  are  nearly  all  symmetrically 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  and  together  with 
intricate  networks  of  nerve-filires  cdniing  to  and  going  from 
them,  constitute  what  are  called  i)lexuses.  Some  of  the 
nerv<'s  connecting  Ihe  vertebral  chain  of  ganglia  with  the 
visceral  ganglia  are  designated  by  special  names.  All  these 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  there  are  innumerable  mi- 
croscopic ganglia  in  the  sympathetic. 

The  functions  of  the  (i.  N.  S.  are  motor,  sen.soi-y,  and  nu- 
tritive, and  are  only  imperfectly  known.  (1)  The  following 
are  the  chief  movements  which  are  controlled  by  the  sym- 
pathetic: In  the  head,  certain  movements  of  the  iris,  of 
muscles  of  the  internal  ear,  of  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  ; 
in  the  chest,  the  cardiac  contractions  by  the  cervical  ganglia 
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and  cardiac  plexuses ;  in  the  abdomen,  the  peristaltic  movci 
ments  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  evacuative  move- 
ments of  the  l)ladder  and  uterus.  The  most  strikinsr  pecul 
iaritv  of  this  motor  energy  is  that  it  is  wholly  withdrawn 
fi-oni  the  influence  of  volition.  Motor  enerjry  is  also  shown 
iu  the  ranfre  of  the  G.  N.  S.  in  the  movements  of  blood-ves- 
sels. The  anatomical  basis  of  this  function  lies  in  this,  that 
blood-vessels  possess  a  muscular  coat,  and  receive  numer- 
ous filaments  from  s>-mpathetie  srauglia.  Experiment  shows 
that  if  the  ganglia  or  nerves  supplying  blood-vessels  be  re- 
moved or  severed,  the  vessels  relax  and  remain  dilated  ; 
while  if  these  nervous  elements  be  irritated  (as  by  elec- 
tricity), the  vessels  diminish  in  size  by  contraction  of  their 
muscular  coats.  This  law.  that  the  G.  N.  S.  controls  vas- 
cular contractility,  was  enunciated  by  Browni-.Sequard.  It 
has  since  been  shown  that  this  function  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  svstem  is  in  great  part  bon-owed  from  the  spinal 
cord,  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre  for  the  body  being  in  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  2  systems  is  shown 
in  many  normal  and  pathological  actions.  Phys.  and  psychic 
pain  may  aiTCst  the  hearfs  action  :  certain  emotions  cause 
palpitation  :  others  may  cause  intermittent  cardiac  contrac- 
tions. The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  are  pro- 
duced by  retlex  actions,  taking  place  chiefly  within  the 
circuit  of  the  great  s>nnpathetic  :  yet  active  mental  exertion 
or  an  emotion  may  aiTest  these  actions,  producing  acute  in- 
digestion :  and,  vice  rerad,  an  intense  irritation  of  the  stom- 
ach may  cause  headache,  vertigo,  mental  depression.  An 
emotion  may  produce  jaundice.  The  various  intestinal 
functions  are"  done  by  the  agency  of  ganglia  and  nerves  of 
the  abdominal  sympathetic  ;  but  we  And  that  worms  or  un- 
digested food  may  set  up  convulsions  in  infants  or  melan- 
cholia in  the  adult ;  and  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin  of 
the  body  is  a  well  known  cause  of  dian-hoea.  Turning  now 
to  purely  local  vascular  movements,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  we  blush  or  turn  pale  in  consequence 
of  unexpressed  mental  states. 

The  above  facts  justify  the  following  generalizations : 
(1)  That  while  many  local  movements  and  secretions  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  the  relations  existing  between  this  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal are  most  intimate,  ana  that  actions  of  a  reflex  order 
are  constantly  taking  place,  involving  the  activity  of  both 
systems.  (2)  The  sensations  arising  in  the  G.  N.  S.  are  usu- 
ally vagxie  and  dull ;  in  perfect  health  there  are  no  visceral 
sensations.  When  excessively  excited,  however,  the  ganglia 
and  nerves  of  this  system  are  capable  of  evohing  most  in- 
tense pain  (colic,  passage  of  calculi,  angina  pectoris*.  (3»  As 
regards  the  relations  of  the  G.  X.  S.  to  nutrition,  properly 
speaking,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
rniv.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.] 

Gan'g'rene  [Gr.  ya.yypa.iva.],  the  death,  or  partial  death, 
of  an  organ  or  any  portion  of  the  body.  Debility  from  any 
cause,  and  especially  from  old  age,  is  the  great  predisposing 
agency.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned 
mechanical  injuries  and  obstiiiction  either  to  the  ingress  of 
arterial  blood  to  or  egress  of  venous  blood  from  a  part.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  a  part  is  always  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  capillarj'  circulation  in  it. 

Gan'net,  a  name  applied  to  the  sea-birds  of  the  genus 
.S'/A/ (.family  Suliditi,  as  the  common  G.  (-5'.  bassana),  called 
solan  goose  in  Eng.,  and  the  booby  G.  {S.  leucogastra),  both 
occur  "along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S. 

Gan'nett  (Ezr.\  S<tiles),  D.  D.,  a  Unit,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Camliridge,  Mass.,  May  4,  1801.  A  student  at  Phillips  Acad., 
Andover,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Coll.  in  1820,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  in  1823,  he  passed  at  once  into  the 
ministry  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.  being 
ordained  in  Federal  st.  ch..  B(jston,  June  20,  1824.  In  that 
charge  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  great  activities  were 
wholly  devoted  to  his  ministry  :  he  was  an  ardent  preacher, 
a  keen  theologian  and  controvei-sialist,  an  impassioned 
WTiter  and  speaker  on  religious  and  ethical  themes,  and  a 
consecrated  pastor.  He  founded  Tin:  Scripture  Interpreter, 
edited  for  some  yrs.  The  Monthlij  M\.<ceHany,  and  was  joint 
ed.  with  Dr.  Alvan  Lamson  (1814-4'.))  of  The  Chr.  Examiuer. 
As  a  leader  of  his  denomination  he  was  known  in  Eng.  as 
well  as  at  home.  Its  benevolent  operations  he  had  deeply 
at  heart :  and  though  both  in  theol.  and  politics  he  was 
conservative,  his  passion  for  righteousness  was  felt  in  al- 
most every  movement  of  social  philanthropy  that  was  ac- 
tive in  his  time.    D.  Aug.  28,  1871.  O.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Oaiioid!^.  See  Fish,  by  Prof.  T.  Gill,  M.  I)..  Ph.  D., 
and  Fu>-iL  FLSHE.S,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Xewberrv.  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Gaiisevoort,  ganss'vooit  (Peter),  b.  at  Albany,  X.  Y., 
July  17.  1749:  appointed  major  2d  N.  Y.  regiment  177.5,  and 
accompanied  the  army  of  Montgomery  in  its  invasion  of 
Canada  ;  the  following  >t.,  while  in  conimand  of  Ft.  Stan- 
wix,  he  successfully  withstood  a  siege  of  nearly  3  weeks 
against  the  Brit,  and  Indian  forces  under  St.  Leger,  by  which 
he  prevented  the  latter  from  co-operating  with  Burgoyne. 
In  1781  \.  Y.  made  him  brig.-gen.,  and  in  ISOii  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  U.  S.  A.  with  the  same  rank.     D.  July  2,  1812. 

Gaii'yiiiede  [rai-vAnjSj)?],  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  beauti- 
ful son  of  Tros  and  Calirrhoe,  stolen  by  Zeus,  who  took  G. 
to  (Jlympus,  wliere  lie  became  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods. 

Gapes,  a  disease  of  fowls  and  other  birds,  caused  by  tlie 
presence  of  trematode  worms  {Fii.<c/o/a  t rachruli.-^)  iii  the 
windpipe.  The  number  of  worms  present  is  sometimes  so 
irreat  as  to  choke  the  bird.  More  cummoiily  they  cause  in- 
tlammation  and  difficulty  of  hreatliing.  Shnilar  organisms 
liave  been  found  in  the  air-pussages  of  manimals,  hut  are 
easily  detected,  nor  is  tliere  any  eft'ective  treatment. 

Gar'aiicin,  a  preparation  of  madder,  obtained  by  first 
r'xhausting  the  pulverized  madder  witli  water,  treating  it 
\vitli  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  again  washing. 
For  most  i)urposes  (J.  is  preferred  to  madder:  it  produces 
)nore  brilliant  colors,  requires  less  after-treatment,  and 
leaves  the  whites  clearer. 


Garcia,  gar-see'a  (Mantel  de  Popvlo  Vicente),  father 
of  Mmes.  Malibran  and  Viardot,  b.  at  Seville,  Sp.,  Jan.  22, 
1775 :  was  a  fine  tenor  singer  and  an  able  instructor. 
Wrote  the  opera  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  D.  June  2,  1832.— His 
son  Manuel,  b.  Mar.  17,  1805,  in  Madrid,  attained  a  world- 
wide fame  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

Garclla'so  de  la  Ve'ga,  "  the  Spanish  Petrarch,"  b. 
1503  at  Toledo  :  d.  at  Nice  15:30.  His  poems  KObras,  1553;  are 
of  high  excellence. 

Garoilaso  de  la  Vega,  b.  at  Cuzco,  Peni,  1N30,  was 
the  son  of  the  Sp.  gov.  of  Cuzco  by  a  Peruvian  princess  of 
the  Inca  blood  :  served  as  a  soldier  "in  Europe,  but  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  Commentaries,  a  vahiable  narrative  of 
Peruvian  hist,  before  and  during  the  war  of  conquest.  D. 
in  Sp.  about  1615. 

Gar' da,  Lago  dl  (the  anc.  Lacus  Benacus),  the  largest 
lake  of  N.  It.,  stretches  nearly  from  X.  to  S.  on  the  boundarj' 
between  the  Lombardian  and  Venetian  terrs.  It  is  33  m". 
long,  10  m.  broad,  receives  several  small  streams,  and  sends 
its  waters  through  the  Mincio  to  the  Po. 

Gar'deu  (Alexander*.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  1728  in  Scot., 
grad.  at  Aberdeen  in  1748:  was  a  student  under  Dr.  John 
Gregory  ;  settled  in  17.52  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  an 
able  botanist  and  zoologist,  and  in  1773  was  chosen  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1783  he  went  to  Eng.,  bemg  a  loyalist, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated,  but  afterward  given  to 
his  son.  He  became  V. -p.  of  Royal  Society.  Linnaeus  named 
the  genus  Gardenia  in  his  honor.    D.  Apr.  1.5,  1791. 

Garden  (Major  Alexander),  b.  at  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Dec.  4,  17.57.  ed.  at  Westminster  and  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow: 
returned  to  S.  C.  in  1780,  and  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army.  The  confiscated  property  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
loyalist  and  had  gone  to  Eng..  was  given  him  after  the  war. 
Wrote  Anecdote.^  of  the  Berotutionaiy  War.    D.  Feb.  29,  1829. 

Garde'nla  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  of 
Edinburgh  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1728-91)],  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Rubiacese.  including  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fragrant  shrubs  and  trees  known.  Among  them,  the  G. 
grandiflora  and  other  species  of  Chi.  yield  a  valuable  yellow 
dye,  and  the  G.  campanulata  is  used  in  med.  Some  species 
are  called  Cape  jasmine,  and  came  originally  from  E.  Asia 
and  S.  Afr.  Excellent  timber  and  resins  are  produced  by 
various  species. 

Gar'diner,  city,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Kennebec  River.  41  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  opposite  Pitts- 
ton.  It  is  di\ided  by  the  Cobbossee  River,  which  here 
empties  into  the  Kennebec,  forming  in  its  passage  through 
the  city  a  very  valuable  water-power.  The  Cobbossee  is 
spanned  bv  8  dams  within  1  m.  from  its  mouth,  with  a  total 
fall  of  i:i3  ft.  above  low  tide.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
ice  business  on  the  Kennebec,  which  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  city.    Pop.  1870,  4497  :  IS-'^).  44.30 

Gardiner  (John),  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  (1707- 
S6i.  b.  at  Boston.  >Iass..  1731 :  studied  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Eng.,  and  prac- 
tised in  Lond.  and  in  Wales  :  became  in  1706  atty.-gen.  of 
St.  Kitfs,  W.  I.  :  removed  after  the  Revolution  to  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  in  1786  to  Po\sTialboro',  Me.  (then  Mass.) ;  was  in 
the  Mass.  legislature  1789-a3  :  procured  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  in  Mass.,  the  prohibition  of  special 
pleading,  and  the  repeal  of  the  anti-theatrical  laws.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  original  Unit,  movement  in 
Boston  1787.  Was  drowned  off  Cape  Ann  Oct.  15.  1793.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learnuig,  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  a 
zealous  republican. 

Gardiner  (Stephen).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. Eng.,  14*3.  ed.  at  Cambridge  ;  became  Wolsey's  sec, 
and  in  1.528  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome  to  further  his 
apphcation  for  divorce:  became  sec.  of  state  1529.  bp.  of 
Winchester  15:31,  chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univ.  1540;  op- 
posed, as  far  as  he  dared,  the  Ref. :  came  into  great  power 
on  Cromwell's  fall :  married  the  king  to  Catharine  Parr 
1.54:3:  was  imprisoned  during  Edward  VI. "s  reign  :  restored 
to  his  bishopric  by  Queen  Mary  and  made  lord  chancellor 
1.553.  He  was  a  severe  persecutor  of  Protestantism  and  a 
man  of  extraordinary  learning.  Wrote  ^-1  Xecefnary  Doctrinr 
ofa  Chr.  Mail.     D.  Xov.  12.  1.5.55. 

"  Gardiner  (Sylvester).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  1707, 
studied  med.  in  Paris  and  Lond. :  became  a  practitioner  and 
drug-merchant  at  Boston.  Mass.  :  acquired  wealth,  founded 
(1700)  the  present  city  of  Gardiner,  :Me.,  and  colonized  it 
with  Gers. :  prepared  a  prayer-book,  was  a  loyalist  in  the 
Revolution,  and  went  to  Eng.  in  1770 :  returned  to  Amer.  in 
1785.  Some  l(H».iXIO  acres  of  his  lands  were  confiscated,  but 
his  heii-s  regained  possession.    D.  Aug.  8,  1786. 

Gard'ner,  R.  R.  junc,  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  27  m.  from 
Worcester,  the  co.-seat.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  chair 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  co.  Over  200  different  va- 
rieties of  chairs  are  made  here  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  :3:3:3:3  :  1880,  4988. 

Gardner  (Aigistis  Kinsley),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Roxbury. 
Mass..  July  31.  1S21.  studied  at  Harvard  Coll..  after  which  he 
studied  inEurope  :  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  occupied 
promir.etit  positions  in  hospitals  and  asylums :  was  for  a 
time  prof,  of  diseases  of  females  and  clinical  midwifery  in 
the  Xew  York  Med.  Coll.  His  enlarged  edition  of  Tyler 
Smith's  Lecturer  and  his  translation  of  Scanzoni's  Di^eatft."  of 
Femn/^.<  are  standard  text-hooks.     D.  Apr.  7,  1870. 

Gardner  (Charles  K.).  b.  in  X.  J.  1786 :  entered  the  U.  S. 
army  as  ensign  in  ISiiS,  subsequently  served  as  major  23d 
Inf. "  In  the  war  of  1812  was  prominent  as  adjut,int-gen.  of 
the  division  of  the  X.,  under  Maj. -Gen.  Brown,  participating 
in  several  battles  :  appointed  adjutant-gen.  Mar.  12,  1814. 
In  1818  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pres.  Jackson  was  first  assistant  P.  >I.-gen.  :  au- 
ditor of  the  treas.  for  the  P.  O.  dept.  under  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, subsequently  com.  to  settle  affairs  connected 
witli  the  Indians  in  the  S.  States  :  w;\s  P.  M.  of  the  city 
of  Wash,  during  Polk's,  and  surveyor- gen.  of  Or.  during 
Pierce's  administration  ;   he  was  then  transferred  to  an 


office  in  the  treas.  dept.    Wrote  Compend  of  Inf.  Tactics  and 
Diet,  of  the  Army,  etc.    D.  Nov.  1.  1869. 
Gardner  (Gen.  John  Lane),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug. 

I,  1793,  entered  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1812  as  third  lieut.  of  inf.  ; 
saw  aetive  ser\nce  first  in  Canada :  in  1833  was  brevetted 
major  in  the  4th  Artil. ;  served  during  the  Fla.  war ;  was 
promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  major;  commanded  his  regi- 
ment throughout  the  Me.K.  war,  and  at  tlie  liattle  of  Con- 
treras  commanded  the  right  cohimii  of  attack,  and  was  bre- 
vetted col.  for  gallant  ser\ice.  N\as  jilaccd  in  command  of 
Charleston  harbor  in  18G0;  thoua-li  liaving  less  than  .50  effec- 
tive men  in  Ft.  Moultrie,  In-  olitained,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Col.  J.  P.  Taylor,  cominissary-gcn.  (unknown  to  the 
sec.  of  war),  6  months'  provisions,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity.  Sec.  Floyd 
thereupon  relieved  him  from  ct)nimand,  ordering  him  to  re- 
port to  Gen.  Twiggs  in  Tex.  Major  Anderson,  his  succes- 
sor, on  removing  liis  command  to  Ft.  Sumter,  secretly  car- 
ried thither  the  provisions  which  Col.  Gardner's  foresight 
had  secured.  He  was  promoted  to  be  col.  of  the  2d  Artil. 
1861,  and  in  the  follo\\'ing  yr.  retired.  In  186.5  was  brevetted 
brig.-gen.     D.  Feb.  19,  1869. 

Gar'fleld  (Jambs  A.).  LL.D.,  20th  Pres.  of  U.  S.,  b.  in 
Orange,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  Nov.  19,  l&il.  grad.  at  Williams 
Coll.,  Mass.,  1856;  studied  and  practised  law;  member  of 
O.  senate  1859-60.  In  the  c.  war  he  entered  the  service  in 
1861  as  col.  42d  O.  Volunteers,  and  served  in  S.  E.  Ky.,  where 
(Jan.  1862),  in  command  of  a  brigade,  he  forced  Humphrey 
Marshall  with  his  command  to  evacuate  Ky.,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Jan. 

II,  1862,  and  served  at  Shiloh,  Corhith,  etc.  ;  in  1803  Gen. 
Rosecrans  appointed  him  his  chief  of  staff,  with  whom  ho 
continued  to  serve  until  Dec.  .5,  having  in  the  mean  time 
(Sept.  19,  1863)  been  promoted  to  lie  ma.j.-gen.  of  volunteers 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Cliickaniauga,  when  he  re- 
signed to  oci'upy  his  seat  in  the  38tli  Cong.,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  aiid  was  re-elected  to  eacli  succeeding  Cong., 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  committees  on  military  affairs, 
banking,  and  appropriations.  Elected  U.  S.  Senator  from 
O.  Jan.  13,  1880.  Nominated  for  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Reps,  at  Chicago,  June  8,  1880,  and  elected  Nov.  2, 1880 ;  shot 
and  mortally  wounded  July  2,  1881,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau, 
who  was  lying  in  wait  f(n-  him  at  the  R.  K.  depot  in  Wash., 
D.  C,  as  the  Presidential  jiarty  was  about  leaving  for  an 
extended  pleasure  trip  tlunugh  N.  Eng.  Pres.  G.  was  re- 
moved in  a  critical  condition,  Sept.  6,  1881,  from  the  White 
House  at  Wash.,  in  a  specially  arranged  car  to  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  where  he  d.  Sept.  19,  1881. 

Gar-Fisli,  a  name  given  several  fishes  :  (1)  To  those  of 
the  genus  Bekme  ;  Beloiuloinijidxlri^  iidiabits  the  Amer.  seas 
and  rivers.  (2)  To  the  gar-pikes,  of  the  family  Lepidostei- 
da?,  remarkal)le  for  their  ganoid  scales. 

Gar'gaiiey,  or  SHiiinier  Teal,  the  Qt/erquedula  circia, 
a  wild-duck  of  the  Old  World. 

Garget-Root,  Poke,  or  Skoke,  the  Pliyiolacca  de- 
candra  (order  Phytolaccaceaj),  a  large  perennial  herb  of  the 
U.  S.,  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  S.  Europe.  Its  I'oot  is 
useful  in  veterinary  practice,  and  in  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind it  has  some  power  as  an  alterative.  Its  shoots  are 
used  as  a  potherb,  but  should  only  be  so  used  when  very 
young,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  boil  them  thoroughly, 
otherwise  they  may  prove  a  powerful  irritant  jKiison.  The 
berries  afford  a  i-ich  but  fugitive  imi-ple.  enu)loyed  in  Fr.  for 
coloring  wines ;  but  the  berries  have  poisonous  properties. 
The  root  should  not  be  given  to  the  horse,  for  it  is  believed 
to  be  very  poisonous  to  that  animal. 

Garibaldi,  gar-e-bal'de  (Giuseppe),  a  great  It.  gen.  and 
patriot,  b.  at  Nice  July  4,  1807.  In  his  youth  he  made  many 
voyages  as  a  sailor,  but  having  taken  "part,  in  1833  and  1834, 
in  the  movement  of  the  Young  Italians,  which  ended  in  the 
unhappy  expedition  of  Savoy,  he  was  driven  into  exile.  In 
1836  he  arrived  in  S.  Amer.  He  offered  his  services  to  tlie 
republic  of  Rio  Grande,  and  showed  sucli  zeal  in  her  defence 
that  after  the  battle  of  San  Antonio,  Feb.  6, 1846,  he  received 
the  title  of  "  the  hero  of  Montevideo."  But  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  native  land  ;  and,  roused  by  the  events  of  1848,  in 
Apr.  of  that  yr.,  he,  witli  his  wife  Anita,  a  Sp.  Amer.,  and  a 
few  brave  comrades,  left  Montevideo  and  returned  to  It. 
At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  aiiny  of  Charles  Albert  had 
begun  to  give  way.  (j.  otfered  him  his  services  ;  they  were 
refused.  Finally,  however,  the  provisional  govt,  of  Lom- 
bardy  intrusted  G.  with  the  connnand  of  a  bodv  of  volun- 
teers. With  these  he  obtained  some  successes  of'sntall  mili- 
tary importance.  Lombardy  havinir  fallen  once  more  wholly 
intothe  hands  of  the  Aus.,G.  offered  his  sword  to  t  lie  republic 
of  Rome,  and  the  supreme  comman<l  was  given  to  liim  and 
to  Gen.  Koselli.  The  jilory  of  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
Fr.  intervention  in  1K49  cliiellv  bcloims  to  G.  Escaping  from 
Rome,  after  the  fail  of  the  city.  with3(i(K)ot  his  followers. 
he  took  refuge  in  San  Marino,  but  beinir  suri'ouiuled  on  all 
sides  by  the  .Vus.  forces,  he  fouiul  himself  ohliired  to  disband 
his  troops.  Nothing  renuiined  but  to  seek  a  place  of  safety 
for  his  wife  and  himself:  but  Anita  d.  in  childbirth.  The 
patriot,  alone  in  his  gri(^f,  repaired  to  Chiavari  in  Liguria, 
and  there  the  govt,  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  offered  him  the 
choice  between  prison  and  exile.  G.  sailed  for  Tunis,  Viut 
that  town  refused  to  receive  him.  Thereupon  he  went  back 
to  the  island  of  .Maddalena.  Here  he  provided  for  himself 
for  some  time  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  finally  went  again 
to  Amer.  There;  he  was  prosjierous  in  business,  and  was 
able  on  his  return  in  1H54  to  inuchase  the  N.  part  of  Caprei-a. 
Here  he  remained  until  is.")'.i,  in  which  yr.  he  organized  the 
band  of  the  Alpine  chasseui-s— a  body  of  volunteers  that 
made  the  whole  Lombard  campaign,  having  crossed  the 
Ticino  11  days  before  the  Fr.  troops.  After  the  jieace  of 
Villafranca,  so  unfortunate  for  It.,  (J.  formed  in  Central  It. 
the  coi'ps  of  the  chasseurs  of  the  Apeimines.  The  policy  of 
Piedmont  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan  of 
throwing  himself  upon  the  papal  pro  vs.,  but  <'ountCavour 
assisted  him  in  the  expedition  against  Sic.    The  island  be- 


jng  in  a  state  of  insun-ection,  on  May  11,  1860,  G.  landed  at 
Marsala,  defeated  near  Calatafini  on  the  loth  the  Bourbon 
army,  on  May  27  entered  gloriously  into  Palermo,  and  as- 
sumed the  dictatorship  of  the  island.  On  July  20  he  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Bourbon  troops  ;  on  the  28th  the 
fortress  of  Messina  fell  into  his  hands.  (Jn  Aug.  25  he  gave 
battle  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  conciuered,  and  then  marched 
upon  Naples.  King  Francis  fled  to  Gaeta  ;  G.  entered  tri- 
umphant itito  Naples,  and  was  there  proclaimed  dictator  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Count  Cavour  feared  the  victorious  G. 
He  therefore  sent  a  body  of  Piedmontese  troops  into  the 
ex-kingdom  of  Naples.  G.  and  the  Piedmontese  together 
gained  the  victory  of  Volturno.  after  which  took  place  a 
iiiiiri  raal  vote  for  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  that  part  of  It.  whicli  was  then  governed  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  annexation  being  voted  on  Nov.  9, 
18()0.  Vt.  retired  to  his  island  solitude  of  Caprera.  The  cession 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Vv.  having  taken  place,  he  entered  the 
It.  Pari,  and  protested  against  surrendering  to  a  foreign 
power  a  portion  of  the  It.  soil.  He  did  not  lose  heart  ;  he 
knew  that  Venice  and  Rome  were  still  to  be  liberated.  For 
the  former,  in  May  1862,  he  undertook  the  expedition  of 
Sarnico,  which  was  broken  up  in  its  begiiming  ;  then  that 
of  Rome,  whicli  ended  in  the  battle  of  Aspromonte,  where 
It.  riflemen  assailed  him.  wounded  him  with  a  ball  in  the 
foot,  and  took  him  prisoner  on  Aug.  29, 1862.  On  Dec.  19, 
1862,  G.  returned  to  Caprera.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  18(j6  for  tlie  liberation  of  Venice,  (i.  assumed  eom- 
mand  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  with  whom  he  advanced  into 
the  Trentino,  and  the  only  It.  victories  of  the  inglorious 
campaign  of  that  yr.  were  those  obtained  by  the  Garibal- 
dians.  The  following  yr.  (i.  once  more  attempted  wth  his 
volunteers  to  liberate  Rome  ;  he  entered  the  Campagna,  de- 
feated the  papal  troops  at  Monterotondo  on  Oct.  25,  1867. 
and  marched  upon  Rome  ;  but  near  Mentana,  meeting  the 
Fr.  and  papal  army,  he  was  defeated.  G.  was  for  some  time 
held  a  prisemer :  afterward  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Caprera.  In  1870  the  misfortunes  of  Fr.  and  a  warm  appeal 
from  Gambetta  decided  him  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  Fr. 
republic  against  the  Prus.  In  Fr.  he  received  tlie  command 
of  the  "  volunteers  of  the  Vosges  ;"  his  son  Ricciotti  on  Oct. 
19  obtained  a  small  victory  over  the  Prus.,  and  that  these 
latter  advanced  no  farther  in  that  direction  was  wholly  due 
to  the  corps  commanded  by  (J.  As  an  acknowledgment,  he 
was  elected  deputy  t<i  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  but  he  re- 
nounced his  depntysliipand  returned  to  Caprera.  He  has 
pub.3  romances, all  below  mediocrity,and  wasaman  of  heart 
and  of  action,  but  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  man  of  letters. 

The  frefjuent  collisions  into  which  G.  was  brought  with 
the  royal  government  produced  in  him  an  alienation  of  sen- 
timent toward  the  dynasty  and  the  governijig  classes  in  It., 
which  often  led  him  to  treat  the  present  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  failure.  This  opinion  caimot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  well  founded.  And  in  justice  to  the  Its.  it  must 
be  stated  that  G.  enjoyed,  in  the  universal  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  the  highest  reward  to  which  the  soul  of  a  pa- 
triot can  aspire.  Member  of  the  It.  Pari,  for  1875.  D.  June 
1,  1882.  F.  A.  P.  Baknauu. 

Garigiia'no  [Lat.  IJrix'].  a  river  of  S.  It.,  receives  the 
water  of  Lago  di  Fuciiio.  f<H-nis  the  marshes  of  Minturna>, 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean  9  m.  E.  of  (iaeta. 

Gar'laiid(Au(irsTLs  H.).  lawyer,  b.  in  Tipton  co.,  Tenn.. 
June  14,  1832,  ed.  at  Bairdstown  ;  removed  to  .Ark. ;  opposed 
secession  as  a  policy  until  his  State  i)as.'<ed  her  ordinance  with- 
drawing from  the  U.,  then  cast  his  fortunes  with  hers  ;  was 
elected  to  the  provisional  Cong,  of  the  Confed.  States  in  18G1 ; 
was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  the  same  Cong,  in  1862 ;  after- 
ward elected  to  the  Confed.  Senate  ;  in  1874  gov.  under  new 
const,  of  Ark.  ;  IT.  S.  Senator  1877-85  ;  became  U.  S.  atty.- 
gen.  Mar.  6.  1885. 

Garland  (John),  b.  in  Va.  in  1792;  first  lieut.  .35th  regi- 
ment oi  inf.,  I'.  S.  A.,  1813;  served  in  war  witli  a.  Brit, 
and  in  .Mex.  war;  brevetted  brig.-gen.    D.  June  5,  1861. 

Garland  (Landon  Cabeli,),  A.  .Al.,  LL.D.,  math.,  b.  at 
Lovingston.  Va.,  Mar.  21.  1810,  ed.  at  Hampden-Sidn'ey  Coll.. 
Va.  ;  was  prof,  of  chem.  at  WashingKjn  Coll.,  Va.,  1830-33,  i;i 
Randolph-Macon  Coll.,  Va.,  18*i-35,  its  pres.  to  1846,  and  at 
the  same  time  prof,  of  pure  and  mixed  math.  In  1847  prof, 
of  Eng.  lit.,  and  afterward  of  math.,  in  the  Univ.  of  Ala.,  and 
in  1855  its  pres.  ;  in  1866  became  prof,  of  physics  and  astroii. 
in  the  LTniv.  of  Miss.;  afterward  prof,  of  physics  in  Vaiider- 
bilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Has  written  on  plane  and  st)her- 
ical  tritronometrv.  and  also  in  iieriodic^als  of  AI.  E.  Ch.  S. 

Gar'lic,  the  AlHum  ."a/irinii.  a  plant  allied  to  the  onion 
(order  Liliaceai'),  much  used  as  a  condiment  in  S.  Europe. 
The  part  chieflv  employed  is  the  bulb,  or  rather  the  collec- 
tion of  small  bulbs  (clcj'ves  of  garlic),  (i.  has  a  taste  resem- 
bling that  of  theonioii.  but  much  stronger.  It  isemployedin 
med.  as  a  stimulant,  exiiectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  revulsive. 
It  is  for  the  most  jiart  used  externally. 

Gar'net,  a  ])recious  stone  hehmging  to  the  monometric 
or  cubic  system  of  crystallization  :  specific  gravity,  3.6  to  4.2  : 
hardness,  (i. 5  to  7.5.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in 
color  and  chemical  composition,  but  agreeing  in  other  prop- 
erties. When  colorless,  the  common  (t.  consists  of  silica, 
lime,  and  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  about  o8  parts  of  each 
of  the  2  former  to  24  of  the  latter.  The  precious  or  Oriental 
G.  (alniaiidiiie)  owes  its  fiery  brightness  to  an  infusion  of 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  the  lime  being 
absent.  The  piirope,  m-  Bohemian  G.,  contains  a  less  propor- 
tion of  iron  ;  it  has  also  an  infusion  of  magnesia  and  the  oxide 
of  chromium.  These,  with  the  ^.-va/u/i .  or  cinnamon  st(me, 
found  chieflv  in  Cevlon,  and  containing  ii<i  ircm.  are  the  only 
varieties  used  in  jewelry.  The  Oriental  G.  or  almandine  is 
found  in  alluvial  soil,  into  which  it  has  been  washed  out  of 
its  matrix.  When  very  large,  it  is  cut  with  a  flat  base  and 
convex  upper  surface,  and  is  then  termed  a  carbiinde.  The 
pyrojie,  or  Bohemian  <;.,  found  chiefly  in  Aus.  and  Ger.,  is 
smaller,  and  less  esteemed.  They  are  sometimes  sold  as 
"Ceylon  rubies."    The  (i.  was  frequently  selected  for  en- 
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?ravinp  upon  by  the  artists  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  also 
a  favorite  sem  with  engravers  of  Sassanian  period,  bat  is 
rarelv  employed  now.  owins  to  its  hardness  and  brittleness. 

Garnet  (Henry  Highland!,  D.  D.    See  Appendix. 

Gar'nett,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Anderson  cc,  Kan..  52  m. 
S.  of  Lawrence,  on  the  Pottawattomie  River,  a  small  tribu- 
tar>'  of  the  Osajre  or  Marais  des  Cygnes.  It  has  a  coll.  under 
the"  auspices  of  the  United  Presb.  denomination.  Pop.  1!<T0, 
1219 :  l>sN.i.  1389. 

Garnett  iJ.*mes  M.  i.  b.  June  8.  1770.  at  Elmwood.  Essex 
CO.,  Va. ;  sen"ed  several  \ts.  as  member  of  the  lesdslature  of 
that  State,  and  as  M.  C.  from  1805  to  1809  :  member  of  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Va.  in  1&J9.    D.  May  l»W. 

Garnett  (Miscoe  R.  H.i.  b.  in  Essex  co..  Va..  ed.  at  the 
nniv.  of  the  State  :  became  a  lawyer  by  profession  :  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Va.  in  1850.  of 
the  house  of  delegates  of  that  State  in  18.53-.>4  and  18.t5-56  ; 
M.  C.  lS.5;-59.  and  re-elected  to  the  36th  Cong.,  but  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  secession  of  Va.  (1861 1,  and  d.  during  the  war. 

Garnett  (Richard  Brookes  b.  in  Va.  in  1819,  grad.  at 
W.  Pr.  July  IMl.  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieuc.  6th 
Inf.  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  resigned,  and  was  ap- 
pointed col.  in  the  Confed.  army,  serving  in  W.  Va. ;  became 
a  brig.-gen.  in  Gen.  Lee's  army.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. Pa..  July  3.  1863. 

Garnett  >  Robert  Selden  >.  h.  in  Va.  in  1820.  ?rad.  at  W.  Pt. 
July  1841.  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of 
arti'l. :  served  on  the  N.  frontier"  and  as  assistant  instructor 
of  inf.  tactics  at  W.  Pt.  till  ISW.  In  the  Mex.  war  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto.  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista  :  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Taylor  from  June  li^  till  Jan.  1&49 :  was  commandant 
of  cadets  at  Military  Acad.  1852-.>1 :  commanded  the  (opera- 
tions against  Puget  Sound  Indians  in  1858.  On  the  outbreak 
■  f  the  c.  war  he  resigned  from  the  U.  .S.  A.,  was  appointed  a 
'  onfed.  brig. -gen.  and  commanded  the  dept.  of  W.  Va. ;  was 
.billed  at  the  action  of  Carrick"s  Ford.  July  13,  1861. 

Garnler-Pages  gar-ne-a'  pah-zhes'  (Loris  Antoinx*.  a 
Fr.  author  and  statesman,  b.  at  Marseilles  July  18.  1803. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  PhUippe.  G.-P.  was  a  member  of 
•lie  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  was  minister  of  finances 
■i  the  pro\-L*ional  govt,  of  the  republic,  and  became  unpopu- 

•r.  Under  the  empire  he  was  elected  deputy  to  Corps  Leg- 
>latif.  In  1869  was  elected  again,  but  his  popularitv  was 
-■one.    WToXuFn^t.oftfuReirMiinonofi^^.     D.  Nov.  1,  1878. 

Gar'nishment'tFr.  garnir.  to  "■  warn  "  or  "■  fumLsh  "],  a 
:  rocess  of  attachment  by  which  a  creditor  obtains  the  se- 

urity  of  property  belonging  to  his  debtor  which  is  in  the 

'  issession  of  third  persons.  It  consists  in  a  learning  or  no- 
"irication  given  to  the  person  holding  the  property,  who  is 

ailed  a  garnUhee.  commanding  him  not  to  make  payment  or 
lelivery  to  the  debtor,  but  to  be  in  readiness  to  answer  the 
I'laintiff's  claim  by  retaining  the  property  in  his  own  hands. 
Whenever  a  debtor  against  whom  an  action  is  instituted  has 
himself  a  claim  against  a  debtor  of  his  own.  the  latter  may  be 
made  a  gamLshee.  The  effect  of  G.  is  to  place  the  garnishee 
in  a  position  resembling  that  of  a  trustee.  On  this  account 
it  Ls  known  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  X.  Eng..  as  the 
■■  trustee  process.""  As  a  general  rule,  any  pei-son  is  capable 
<>f  being  made  garnishee,  not  excepting  c(jrporations  and 
persons  acting  in  a  representative  capacity  as  executors  and 
administrators.  But  an  officer  of  the  law.  as  a  clerk  or  re- 
ceiver, or  a  trustee  holding  funds  as  agent  of  a  court,  a 
financial  agent  of  the  govt.,  a  sheriff  holding  funds  la  an  offi- 
'  ial  capacity,  (jr  an  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  cannot  be  made 
^■amishees.  The  same  is  true  of  an  agent,  unless  he  has  an 
independent  control  of  the  goods,  since  his  possession  is  the 
possession  of  his  principal.  Provision  is  generally  jnade  for 
the  examination  of  a  garnishee  under  oath  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  his  indebtedness,  and  he  may  make 
<iny  defence  against  the  attaching  creditor  which  might  be 
made  against  the  person  to  whom  the  debt  was  primarily  due 
or  to  whom  the  property  was  to  be  rendered,  i  See  Attach- 
ment. I  George  Chase. 

Garonne,  gah-ronn',  a  river  of  Fr..  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, 
within  the  Sp.  frontier  ;  is  at  Toulouse  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  canal,  joins  the  Dordogne,  and  a.<.sumes 
the  name  of  Gironde,  entering  the  Atlantic  through  an  estu- 
ary 50  m.  long. 

Gar'rard  (Col.  James),  b.  in  Stafford  co..  Va.,  Jan.  14, 
1749  ;  served  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war  and  in  the  Va.  legis- 
lature :  in  1782  settled  in  Bourbon  co.,  Kv.,  near  Paris: 
became  gov.  of  Ky.  1796-1804.     D.  Jan.  19,  1822. 

Garrard  (Kenneri,  b.  in  Ky.  in  1828.  grad.  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  A(.-ad.  1851.  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut. 
of  artil.  Served  principallv  in  garrison  and  on  frontier  duty 
1851-61  ;  in  Sept.  1862  wa.s  appointed  col.  146th  X.  Y.  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  <Tettysburg.  Appointed  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers  July  186:}.  In  Fe"b.  18W  commanded  a  cav.  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  participating  in  the  engage- 
ments about  Chattanooga  and  in  Ga.  during  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, pursuit  of  Confed.  army  to  Dalton.  and  with  his  com- 
mand in  the  16tharmy  corps  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Dec.  1864.  In  the  operations  against  Mobile.  1865.  he  led  the 
party  which  stormed  and  captured  Blakelv  :  was  brevetted 
col.,  brig.-gen..  and  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.    D.  May  1.5.  1879. 

jGar'rettson  i  Freeborn  i.  a  preacher,  b.  in  Md.  Aug.  1.5. 
l.o2,  joined  the  Meth.  ministry  in  1775  :  was  a  chief  founder 
of  his  denomination  in  X.  S.,  X.  Y.,  and  W.  X.  Eng.  He 
t'lok  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
at  Baltimore  in  17*4.  D.  Sept.  26,  1822. 
Garrettsville,  O.     See  Appendi.x. 

Gar'rick  iDavidi,  an  Eng.  actor,  b.  at  Hereford  Feb.  20, 
1716.  He  was  of  Fr.  extraction.  His  grandfather,  bearing 
the  name  of  Garrique,  a  Fr.  Prot.,  came  to  Eng.  on  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  His  father  was  a  captain 
in  the  English  army,  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
vicar  of  Lichfield  cathedral.  He  attended  the  grammar 
school  at  Lichfield  :  subsequently,  when  18  yrs.  old,  became 


one  of  the  pupils  in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  acad.  His  passion 
for  the  stage  early  showed  itself  in  remarkable  gifts  for 
mimicry  and  recitation,  and  in  a  desire  to  frequent  theatres. 
In  17:i5  he  went  to  Lond.  with  Dr.  Johnson,  proposing  to 
study  law.  but  gave  it  up.  lacking  the  means  of  support.  A 
short  experience  as  a  wine-merchant  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Peter  satisfied  him  that  trade  was  not  his  call- 
ing, and  he  adopted  the  theatrical  profession.  In  June  1749 
Mr.  G.  married  the  Viennese  dancer.  Eva  Maria  Violetta. 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  who  had  graced  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane.  She  brought  him  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  was  to  him  a  faithful  wife.  The  Shakspeare 
Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  continued  3  days  and 
was  represented  92  successive  times  at  Drury  Lane,  was 
arranged  by  him  in  1769 :  in  1776.  after  acting"  through  his 
favorite  characters — the  last  performance  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Decayed  Actors"  Fund,  established  by  himself 
—he  retired  from  the  stage.  D.  Jan.  30,  1779.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beneath  the  monument  to 
Shakspeare.  Pope  said  of  him  :  "■  He  never  had  his  equal  as 
an  actor,  and  never  will.""  Mrs.  G.  survived  her  husband 
many  yrs.  She  was  98  yrs.  old  when  she  d..  in  full  possession 
of  her  faculties,  on  Oct.  16.  1822.  O.  B.  FROTHiNOHAac. 

Gar'rison  ^William  Llotdi,  the  pioneer  of  the  modem 
anti-slavery  movement  in  the  U.  S.,  b.  in  Xewburyport.  Mass.. 
Dec'  12, 1804 :  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  the  office  of  the  HeraM  in  his  native  place,  and 
while  doing  so  wrote  extensively  for  that  and  other  journals, 
mainly  upon  political  topics,  (i-arefuUy  preserving  his  in- 
cognito. Having  ended  his  apprenticeship  in  1825,  he  soon 
afterward  as.«umed  the  editorship  of  the  Free  Pre**,  a  new 
paper,  in  his  native  place  :  in  1827  became  ed.  of  the  Xational 
Philan(kropi*t.  pub.  in  Boston,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  In  1S28  went  to  Bennington.  Vt.,  to  edit  a  new 
paper,  the  Journal  of  the  Time*.  His  anti-slavery  utterances 
therein  attracted  the  attention  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  a 
Quaker,  who  was  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Geniu* 
of  Unirersal  Emancipation  in  Baltimore,  and  who  went  to 
Bennington  to  induce  Mr.  G.  to  join  him  in  the  editorship  of 
that  paper.  The  Journal  of  tfu  Time*  not  having  proved 
successful,  he  yielded  to  the'Quaker's  persuasions,  and  went 
to  Baltimore  in  the  fall  of  1829.  In  the  very  first  number  of 
the  Geni'i*  of  Unirergal  Emancipation  which  appeared  under 
his  and  Mr"  Lundys  joint  editorship  was  developed  a  radi- 
cal difference  in  their  opinions.  Mr.  Lundy  advocating 
gradual  and  Mr.  G.  immediate  emancipation  as  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the  master.  Sub- 
sequently another  difference  appeared.  Mr.  Lundy  favoring 
and  Mr.  G.  opposing  the  scheme  for  colonizing  the  slaves 
as  a  condition  of  emancipation.  They  were  one.  however, 
in  a  common  hatred  of  slavery,  and  as  each  appended  his 
own  initials  to  whatever  he  wrote  in  the  paper,  the  partner- 
ship was  agreeable  to  both  parties.  In  May  188i3  Mr.  G.  was 
convicted  of  a  libel,  which  consisted  in  denouncing  Capt. 
Todd  as  guilty  of  "■  domestic  piracy ""  in  conveying  a  cargo 
of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  Xew  Orleans.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs  of  court.  Being 
unable  to  pay  he  was  committed  to  jail.  His  imprison- 
ment awakened  much  sympathy  in  the  X.  States.  At  the 
end  of  7  weeks  he  was  set  at  liberty,  his  fine  being  paid  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Tappan.  a  merchant  of  Xew  York.  Henry  Clay 
had  made  arrangements  to  do  what  Mr.  Tappan  did.  but  was 
too  late.  He  now  turned  his  steps  toward  the  X.  States. 
'  delivering  lectures.  He  insisted  that  every  slave  had  a 
I  right  to  immediate  emancipation  without  expatriation,  and 
1  that  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  him  in  b<>ndage  for  a  single  instant. 
i  Others  had  denounced  slavery-  as  an  evil,  but  Mr.  G.  was 
the  first  to  declare  it  a  sin  and  demand  its  immediate  aboli- 
tion in  the  name  of  God  and  of  humanity.  He  thus  became 
the  leader  of  an  anti-slavery  movement  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  immediate  in  distinction  from  gradual  emanci- 
pation. On  Jan.  1.  1831.  he  commenced,  in  partnership  with 
Isaac  Knapp.  the  publication,  in  Boston,  of  The  Liberator,  a 
weekly  journal,  the  motto  of  which  was.  •"  My  country  is 
the  world— my  countrymen  are  all  mankind."  From  that 
time  until  the" war  of  1861-65  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  all 
its  relations  to  civil  and  religious  insts.  went  on  with  con- 
stantly augmenting  force,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  arrest 
it.  The  Litjevator  was  kept  alive  only  by  great  economy, 
diligence,  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  editor  and 
its  publisher.  For  a  long  time  they  set  the  types  mainly 
with  their  own  hands,  while  their  small  and  obscure  office 
was  their  only  home,  and  they  subsisted  on  the  humblest 
fare.  A  S.  magistrate  having  begged  the  interposition  of 
the  mayor  of  Boston  to  suppress  the  ""  incendiary ""  sheet, 
that  officer,  the  distinguished  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  wrote  in 
reply  that  his  agents  had  '"  ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its 
editor,  whose  office  was  an  obscure  hole,  his  unly  visible 
auxiliary  a  negro  toy,  his  supporters  a  very  few  insignifi- 
cant persons  <jf  all  colors."  In  Dec.  1831  the  legislature  of 
tia.  offered  a  reward  of  S50CO  to  any  person  who  should 
arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to  conviction,  under 
the  laws  of  that  State,  the  editor  or  the  publisher.  On  Jan. 
1. 1832,  under  Mr.  G."s  direct  inspiration,  was  organized  the 
X.  Eng.  .\nti  -  Slaverj-  Society,  the  first  association  ever 
formed  in  this  country-  on  the  principle  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation. As  an  agent  of  this  society  he  soon  afterward 
went  to  Eng.  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  great  body 
of  Eng.  abolitionists,  who  were  then  on  the  eve  of  their 
great  triumph  over  slaver>-  in  the  W.  I.  In  Dec.  1833  the 
Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  in  Phila.  The 
Declaration  of  Sentiments'  i«sued  by  the  convention  was 
from  Mr.  G.s  pen.  In  Oct.  18.35  a  pro-slavery  mob  of  "gen- 
tlemen of  property  and  standing ""  broke  into  the  anti-shi- 
very office  in  Boston,  dispersing  a  meeting  of  women,  and 
seizing  Mr.  G.  and  dragging  him  through  the  streets  with  a 
rope  around  his  body.  His  life  was  saved  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  only  by  the  city  authorities"  taking  him  to  jail 
for  protection.  He  was  released  the  next  day.  but  was 
compelled  to  go  into  the  countr>-  for  safety.     In  ISJ?  he  took 
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a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  tlie  N.  Enp.  Non- 
Resistance  Society,  wi-iriiii;  its  Declaration  of  Sentiments, 
In  18;i'.(-40  tlie  aliolitionists  were  divided  upon  tlie  (piestion 
of  admittinj;  women  to  take  part  in  tin'  iiroccedinjjs  of  tlie 
anti-slavery  societies:  Mr.  G.  took  tlie  aftiiinative.  About 
tills  time  there  was  also  a  division  in  the  ant i  slavery  ranks 
upon  the  question  of  forming  an  anti-slavery  political  party. 
>lr.  (i.  took  tlie  negative  of  this  ciuestion.  contending  that 
the  tendency  of  a  political  party  would  be  to  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  ])ostpone  its 
triuniph.  lie  subsequently  came  to  the  (^•onclusion  tiiat  the 
conditions  of  union  between  the  North  and  South,  as  c.\- 
'  pressed  in  the  const.,  were  in  themselves  immoral  and  theiv- 

I  fore  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  an  oath  to  supi)ort  that  in- 
strument. Henceforth  he  was  an  open  advocate  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  U.,  which  he  declared  to  be,  in  Script,  phrase, 
"  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  In 
1843  Jie  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  held  the  office  until  the  close  of  the  c.  war  in  18C5, 
when,  slavery  having  been  abolished  and  Its  rehabilitation 
made  impossible  by  an  alteration  of  the  U.  S,  const,,  he  re- 
signed, announcing  that  his  career  as  an  abolitionist  was 
ended,  and  that  in  his  judgment  the  society  ought  to  be 
dissolved.  He  continued  tlie  iniblication  of  The  Liberator, 
however,  until  the  close  of  that  yr.,  and  in  the  last  issue 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ijutting  on  record  the  official  prtJcla- 
mation  of  the  adoi)tioii  of  the  amendment  to  the  const,  for- 
ever prohibiting  slavery  in  the  V.  S.  His  paper  thus  covered 
the  whole  peri(jd  from  the  t)eginning  of  the  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1831  until  the  final  and  complete 
triumph  of  tlie  cause  in  ]8C5.  Mr.  G.  made  liis  fourth  visit 
to  Eng.  in  1867.  Was  author  of  a  vol.  of  Sonnets  and  other 
Poems.  I).  May  ai,  1879.  \_From  07-ig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  Oliver  Johnson.] 

Gar'rot,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  harlequin  duck, 
the  golden-eye,  and  buffle-liead  or  spirit  duck. 

Garrote'  [Sp.  a  "stick"],  a  form  of  cap.  punishment 
employed  in  Sp.  and  Sp.  Amer.  A  metallic  collar  is  put 
around  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  a  screw  at  the  back  of 
the  collar  is  turned  in  such  a  way  that  its  point  crushes  the 
spinal  cord,  causing  instant  death.  Originally  a  stout  cord 
was  tied  about  the  neck,  and  the  culprit  was  strangled  by 
twisting  the  cord  with  a  stick  Ujarrote).  Robbery  and  chok- 
ing the  person  robbed  is  often  called  (jarroting. 

Gar'ter,  Or'der  of  the,  the  most  illustrious  Brit,  order 
of  knighthood,  founded,  according  to  Seidell,  Apr.  23,  13-H, 
by  King  Edward  III.  The  common  tradition  is  that  King 
Edward  was  dancing  with  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  when 
she  let  fall  her  garter,  which  the  king  tied  about  his  own 
leg,  but  observing  that  the  act  excited  much  attention,  he 
restored  it  to  the  owner,  exclaiming,  Honi  soil  qui  tnal  y 
yjs/iSf— "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks  "—words  which  are 
still  the  motto  of  the  order.  The  order  was  founded  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  St.  George,  but  the  latter  was  its  priii. 
patron.  Ladies  were  admitted  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  (1461-83),  since  which  time  no  ladies  but  the 
sovereign  are  received  into  it.  At  present  there  are,  beside 
the  sovereign,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  such  other  princes 
of  tlie  blood  as  may  be  chosen,  25  regular  knights  of  the 
(iarter,  extra  knights  being  admitted  by  special  statute. 
In  1874  there  were  49  knights,  none  of  a  rank  below  that  of 
earl.  In  1873  the  Shah  of  Per.  received  the  Garter.  The  bp. 
of  Winchester  is  prelate  of  the  order,  the  bp.  of  Ox.  chan- 
cellor, the  dean  of  Westminster  registrar,  and  there  is  a 
king  of  arms  and  an  usher  of  the  black  rod  ;  but  none  of 
these  ofiicials  are  knights  of  the  Garter.  The  knights  are 
termed  "knights  of  the  Golden  Garter,"  or  "knights  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  St.  (Jeorge  and  the  Garter." 

Gar'ter  Priii'cipal  King  of  Arms,  the  chief  herald 
of  Eng.  and  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  As  Principal 
king  of  arms  he  is  the  head  of  the  coll.  of  heralds,  subject 
to  the  earl  mar.shal.  As  Garter  king  of  arms  he  is  indepen- 
dent of  that  officer.  According  to  most  authorities,  Henry 
y.  instituted  this  office,  but  others  say  that  Henry  VIII. 
first  gave  the  title  to  Guieniie  king  of  arms,  liis  first  herald 
for  the  Fr.  possessions. 

Gas.  A  gas  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid.  By  a  fluid  in 
this  definition  is  meant  a  condition  of  matter  in  which  the 
particles  have  great  freedom  of  motion;  hy  elastic,  Wi  con- 
dition in  which  the  material  i)aiticles  are  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, in  consequence  of  wliieli  thev  exert  pres.sure  against 
every  sin-face  with  which  the  Ixidv  comes  in  contact,  Hv 
virtue  of  its  inherent  elasticitv  a  (i,  tends  to  expand  indeti- 
nitely  ;  by  virtue  of  its  lluid  coiidition  it  transmits  the  jtress- 
ure  it  exerts  e(pially  in  all  directions.  A  liquid  also,  when 
rendered  elastic  l)y  stress  of  any  kind,  transmits  pressure 
equally  in  all  directions,  but  this  elasticity  is  dependent  on 
the  external  force  :  it  is  not  inherent  in  the  liquid.  (J.  dif- 
fer from  li(|ulds  ill  their  eonipressiliilitv  even  more  markedly 
than  In  their  elasticity.  Lwjuids  are  frequently  called  in- 
comprex.'iibk-  Jhiiil^  :  for  even  when  exposed  to  the  greatest 
attainable  pressure,  their  vol.  alters  so  slightly  that  the 
shrinkage  can  be  detected  only  by  delicate  ex'perinieiits, 
G.,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  (W/f/^/Y.s.svWc  iliiiils ;  ami  the 
simple  law  which  obtains  between  the  vol,  and  tension  of  a 
mass  of  G,  is  the  most  characteristie  feature  of  the  aeriform 
state.  When  a  mass  of  (i.  is  exposed  to  iirissure  the  vol. 
diminishes  until  the  increased  tension  balances  tlie  press- 
ure ;  and,  if  the  temperature  does  not  change,  we  lind,  in 
gen.,  that  the  tension  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  vol. — 
the  less  the  vol.  the  greater  the  tension  :  and  on  the  other 
liand,  when  the  (i.  is  allowed  to  expand,  the  larger  the  vol. 
the  less  the  tension.   • 

With  <crtain  very  prominent  exceptions  all  G.,  by  the 
combined  action  of  pressure  and  (H)ld,  may  be  condensed 
to  liipiids.  When  by  pressing  a  piston  into  a  cylinder  we 
reduce  the  vol.  of  a  mass  of  sulphurous  oxide  (}.,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  the  tension  increases,  luit  in  an  ever 
lessening  ratio,  up  to  a  uertaiu  value.    As  soon,  however,  as 


]  this  value  is  reached,  a  furtlier  reduction  of  vol.  causes  no 
increase  of  tension,  but  a  portion  of  the  G,  becomes  a  liquid, 
and  afterward  the  i)iston  descends  under  a  constant  press- 
ure until  tlie  whole  mass  is  liquefied.  This  greatest  value 
which  the  tension  reaches  is  called  the  7naj'iimnii  tinsion 
of  the  G.  ;  and  although  it  varies  with  the  temperature, 
there  appears  to  be  for  each  G.  a  temperatui'e  which  has 
been  called  the  critical  temperature,  below  which  the  (;.  pre- 
sents phenomena  similar  to  those  obtained  with  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  above  which  it  is  in  a  condition  in  which  its  ten- 
sion increases  indefinitely,  however  great  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  G. 
appears  in  the  fact  that  the  same  change  of  temperature 
causes  in  all  of  them  the  same  change  of  tension  or  vol. 
When  a  G.  is  confined,  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  increase  its 
tension  ;  when  free  to  expand  under  a  constant  pressure, 
the  effect  is  to  increase  its  vol.  A  third  characteristic  qual- 
ity of  aeriform  matter  is  the  power  of  motion  inherent  in  its 
parts.  The  parts  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid  show  no  disposition 
to  leave  the  mass.  Isolate  in  a  vacuous  space,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  solid  or  liquid  body ;  no  separation  from  the  mass 
takes  place,  except  in  so  far  as  by  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face the  material  changes  into  the  aeriform  condition,  and 
thus  acquires  power  of  motion.  But  open  to  a  mass  of  G. 
an  aperture  into  a  vacuum,  and  the  material  rushes  through 
the  door  with  an  enormous  velocity. 

The  modern  theory  of  chem.  regards  every  mass  of  mat- 
ter as  an  aggregate  of  small  isolated  particles  which  cannot 
be  further  .subdivided  without  destroying  the  identity  of 
the  substance,  and  these  particles  it  calls  molecules.  The 
molecules  of  the  same  material  are  supposed  to  be  alike  in 
every  respect,  and  those  of  different  materials  to  differ  in 
all  those  qualities  which  distinguish  substances.  These 
molecules  are  pieces  of  matter  of  measurable  dimensions, 
with  shape,  motion,  and  laws  of  action,  intelligible  subjects 
of  scientific  investigation.  In  every  chemical  process  the 
change  takes  place  between  molecules,  and  in  these  changes 
definite  proportions  by  weight  are  preserved,  because  the 
different  molecules  have  definite  weights.  The  modern 
theory  of  heat  assumes  that  all  thermal  phenomena  are  the 
manifestations  of  molecular  motions,  and  that  molecular 
activity  is  the  measure  of  that  condition  of  matter  which 
we  call  temperature.  In  a  solid  or  liquid  the  molecules  are 
crowded  together,  and,  although  in  motion,  their  path  is 
exceedingly  circumscribed  ;  but  in  a  G.  the  molecules  are 
widely  separated,  and  their  free  path,  although  not  larger 
than  the  waves  of  light,  is  still  large  as  compared  with  their 
own  dimensions.    [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 

J.    P.  C'OOKE.] 

Gas'coiiy  [Fr.  Gascogne],  an  old  prov.  of  Fr.,  between 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Atlantic.  In  the  6tli 
century  it  received  its  name  from  the  Basques  ( Yascones). 
who  settled  here.  Half  a  century  later  it  became  a  part  of 
Aquitania,  and  in  1152,  when  Eleanor  married  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  it  became  an  Eng.  possession,  and  remained  so 
until  14.53,  when  the  Fr.  reconquered  it.  It  is  now  divided 
into  4  depts. 

Gas-Engine,  a  name  given  to  certain  prime  movers  of 
moderate  dimensions  introduced  in  recent  yrs.,  in  which  the 
motive-power  is  derived  from  the  explosive  energy  of  a 
mixture  of  inflammable  gas  with  atmospheric  air.  These 
engines  were  originally  operated  by  means  of  the  gas  in  or- 
dinary use  for  artificial  illumination  ;  Imt  it  has  been  found 
that  the  vapor  of  any  volatile  hydrocarbon  will  serve  equal- 
ly well  ;  and  this  fact  has  contributed  to  the  gen.  avail- 
ability, if  not  to  the  economy,  of  this  source  of  motive- 
power.  The  first  engine  of  this  kind  was  patented  in  Fr,  in 
1799,  by  an  ingenious  artisan  named  Lebon.  and  was  in 
every  essential  particular  identical  in  iirinciple  and  in  con- 
stniction  with  one  of  the  most  successful  G,-E,  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  failed  nevertheless  to  prove  a  success,  having 
attracted  no  notice  in  the  scientific  world  of  the  period,  and 
inspired  no  confidence  in  the  industrial.  The  engine  of 
Lebon  had  the  gen.  form  of  a  reciprocating  steam-engine, 
and  o))erated  as  follows  :  From  a  reservoir  containing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  inflammable  gas,  a  certain  measured 
charge  was  drawn  and  introduced,  in  mixture  with  a  simi- 
larly measured  charge  of  ;itmos])heric  air,  into  the  cylinder, 
on  alternate  sides  of  the  jiistoii  successively  ;  and  this  mixt- 
ure was  then  fired  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  The  in- 
ventor seems  to  have  overlooked  no  provision  necessary  to 
secure  the  success  of  his  design.  His  engine  was  entirely 
self-regulating,  and  mechanically  as  well  as  theoretically  it 
was  a  su<t-ess.  But  ecoiiomicaUy  it  failed  ;  for  at  that  time 
iiiHammable  gas  had  not  been  introduced  for  the  gen,  pur- 
jioses  of  illuniinatioii.  and  its  prejiaration  for  the  engine  in- 
volved a  (lisproi)ortioiiate  expense;  static  electricity,  so 
dei)eiideiit  on  atmospheric  conditions  for  its  regularity  of 
action,  was  the  only  kiu)wn  source  of  the  electric  spark  ; 
and  finally  the  mechanic  arts  were  yet  unequal  to  the  req- 
uisitions of  a  prolilem  involving  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  the  c-onstructioii  of  this  engine  presented,  A  repro- 
duction to  all  intents  and  ])uri)Oses  of  the  engine  here  de- 
scribed was  patenteii  in  Fr,  in  1860  by  an  inventor  named 
Lenoir,  This  engine  has  found  its  way  somewhat  exten- 
sively into  use.  having  been  employed  not  only  in  Paris  and 
most  of  the  provs.  of  Fr.,  but  also  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, including  Rus.,  and  in  Cuba.  Peru,  and  Chili. 

Another  engine  belonging  to  this  class,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  the  one  just  described,  is  that  of  Mr, 
Hugon,  also  of  Paris,  Hugon's  engine  employs  2  little  con- 
stantly burning  gas-jets  iilaced  just  outside  the  valve-box, 
instead  of  the  electric  spark,  to  fire  the  successive  charges 
in  the  cylinder.  Two  little  movable  jets,  in  recesses  con- 
structed in  a  slider  operated  liy  the  engine,  are  alternately 
lighted  at  the  external  burners,  and  then  drawn  inward  by 
the  slider,  so  as  to  inflame  the  charges  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. The  movable  jets  are  of  course  extinguished  by  the 
explosion,  but  on  the  reversal  of  the  movement  of  the  slider 
they  are  relighted  again  at  the  external  burners.    In  all 
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engines  of  this  class  it  is  necessaiy  that  a  current  of  cold 
water  should  be  kept  constantly  circulating  around  the 
cylinder,  to  prevent  its  hecomins  overheated  ;  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  object  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a 
jacket,  learinjj  a  free  interval  for  such  circulation. 

A  G.-E.  quite  different  in  principle  from  either  of  the  fore- 
going was  exliibited  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  by  its  in- 
ventors, Messi-s.  Otto  and  Langen  of  Cologne  in  Khenish 
Prus.  In  this  the  cylinder  was  upright,  and  the  piston  was 
heavj'.  By  the  explosion  of  the  gas  this  piston  was  thrown 
upward,  and  its  weight,  aided  by  the  pres.<ure  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  its  descent,  constituted  the  dri\ing  power.  In 
this  form  it  was  veiy  noisy,  but  the  inventors  have  greatly 
modified  it  since,  and  have  done  away  with  this  objection. 

A  verv  excellent  engine  of  this  dav  is  an  Amer.  invention 
patentecl  bv  George  B.  Brayton.  Apr.  2,  1872.  and  known 
as  Brayton"s  Ready  Motor,  in  which  petroleum  is  the  fuel 
ordinarily  used,  though  it  was  originally  designed  for  gas. 
This  engine  employed  originally,  like  those  already  de- 
scribed."a  mixtiu-e  of  gas  or  vapor  with  atmospheric  air  in 
explosive  propoitions — say  1  part  t)f  the  former  to  V2  of  the 
latter— but  it  differed  from  the  others  in  burning  this  mixt- 
ure in  the  cylinder  without  explosion,  and  expendins  upon 
the  piston  tfie  energy  derived  from  its  combustion  -with  the 
same  steady  pressure  as  that  exerted  by  steam  in  the  steam- 
engine  or  by  rarefied  air  in  the  hot-air  engine.  This  remark- 
able effect  was  produced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  deliver- 
ing the  gaseous  mixture  into  the  cylinder  through  the 
meshes  of  a  separating  sheet  of  wire-gauze,  and  inflaming 
the  mixture  on  the  surface  of  the  gauze  nest  the  cylinder. 
The  same  phenomenon  occurs  here  which  is  seen  in  Davy's 
safety-lamp.  When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  immersed  in  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  gas  which  passes  through  the  meshes 
of  the  ■wire-gauze  cap  burns  quietly  in  the  interior,  so  that 
the  whole  cap  seems  to  be  full  of  flame :  but  the  gauze 
effectually  prevents  this  flame  from  reaching  and  igniting 
the  mixture  outside.  So  in  this  engine  the  flame  is  confined 
to  the  cylinder  and  is  prevented  by  the  ^^•ire-gauze  screen 
from  running  back  through  the  passages  and  exploding  the 
mixture  in  the  reservoir.  For  greater  security  2  or  .3  succes- 
sive screens  are  introduced.  Instead  of  gas.  petroleum 
vapor  is  now  usually  employed  with  this  engine,  having 
lieen  found  to  work  equally  well.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Gas-Lilghtliig  (Ger.  Gasbekuchhirtg  :  Fr.  I'edairuge  a" 
(taz].  1.  Oax-WMs. — Combustible  gases  issue  from  the  earth 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  constituting  what  are  called 
gas-springs  or  wells.  The  holy  fires  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian, 
and  many  of  the  sacred  fires  of  the  Grs.,  were  thus  supplied 
\\'ith  fuel.  The  city  of  Eiie,  Pa.,  has  gas-weUs,  bored  as 
such,  which  furnisli  gas  to  be  used  as  fuel  imder  steam- 
boilers.  A  weU  at  Burning  Springs  on  the  Little  Kanawha, 
W.  Va.,  900  ft.  deep  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  supplies, 
through  a  2-inch  pipe  over  1  m.  long.  28  boilers  of  12  horse- 
1  power  each,  50  stoves,  and  many  lights.  The  fire-damp  of 
i-oal-mines  is  the  same  gas.  which  was  produced  during  the 
formation  of  the  coal  from  vegetable  matter,  and  is  liberated 
tiy  the  pick  of  the  miner  to  make  an  explosive  mixture  with 
the  air  of  the  mine.  The  gas  which  bubbles  to  the  surface 
in  stagnant  pools  is  of  the  same  character.  In  aU  cases 
these  combustible  gases  consist  chiefly  of  marsh-gas  or  me- 
(liatie,  also  called  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

2.  Early  History  of  Gas- Light  tug. —The  real  inventor  of  prac- 
tical G.-L.  was  William  Murdoch,  wlio  m  1792  lighted  his 
house  and  ofiQce  at  Kedruth  in  Cornwall  with  gas  made  from 
coal.  In  1798  he  constructed  gas-works  at  the  shops  of  Boid- 
ton.  Watt  &  Co.  at  Soho.  and  first  publicly  exhibited  the  gas 
in  1802  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  In  180.5  the  cotton-mills  of 
Phillips  &  Lee  at  Salford  were  lighted  with  gas  by  Boulton, 
Watt  &  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Murdoch  :  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  mills  at  Sowerby  Bridge  were  lighted  by 
the  same  firm  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clegg.  In  1804  Win- 
sor  lectured  on  gas  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Lond.,  exhibit- 
ing the  gas,  but  making  a  great  mystery  of  the  process.  He 
finally  obtained  permission  to  light  a  few  street-lamps  A\ith 
gas  in  Pall  Mall,  which  he  did  in  1809.  and  organized  the  Na- 
tional Light  and  Heat  Co.,  applyingfora  charter,  which  was 
refused.  A  great  newspaper  war  was  then  initiated  bj-  liim, 
in  order  to  create  a  popular  interest  in  the  new  light.  In  1810 
Pari.  authoiTzed  his  Majesty  to  grant  a  charter  within  3  yrs. 
On  Dec.  31,  1813,  Westminster  Bridge  was  lighted,  and  s()on 
after  tlie  oil-liglits  in  the  streets  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
.ster,  were  replaced  by  gas,  and  the  next  yr.  (1815)  Guild- 
haU  was  lighted.  The  popular  ignorance  witli  regard  to 
gases  in  gen.  was  so  great  that  when  gas  was  finally  admit- 
ted into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  arch,  directed  that  the 
liipes  be  placed  4  or  5  inches  from  the  walls,  lest  their  lieat 
should  fire  the  builduig.  In  1822  there  were  4  great  cos.  in 
Lond.,  using  1315  retorts  and  47  gas-holders,  and  making 
397.iXX),000  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually.  Now  every  large  city 
in  the  civilized  world  is  lighted  by  gas.  giving  rise,  with  the 
collateral  business  of  making  the  "fixtures,  burners,  etc..  and 
working  up  the  waste  products,  to  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive industries. 

3.  Mni^rials  Used  for  Making  C<7*'.— All  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances  when  exposed  in  close  vessels  to  a  red  heat 
undergo  destructive  distillation,  yielding  gas,  water,  and  tar, 
and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  or  coke.  A  few  only  are 
adai)ted  for  the  economical  proiiuction  of  illuminating  gas. 
Bituminous  coal  is  the  material  generally  seh-cted.  though 
under  certain  circumstances  several  others  have  been,  and 
are  even  now,  employed.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
]ietroleum  or  some  of  its  less  valuable  products  (as  naphtha 
or  residuum),  rosin,  wood.  peat,  cheap  oils,  and  fats.  The 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  called  "water- 
gas,""  produced  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coke,  char- 
coal, or  anthracite,  or  a  mixture  of  steam  and  petroleum 
vapor  or  gas  through  a  I'ed-hot  retort,  has  been,  and  is  now. 
employed  with  success  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas.  its  want  of  illuminating  power  behig  supplied  by  rich 
gases  from  petroleum  naphtha. 
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4.  Coal-gas  is  made  from  bituminous  coal.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  varieties  of  mineral  coal : 

1.  Anthracite. 

\  Non-caking, 

2.  Bituminous,  -  Caking, 

/  Cannel. 

3.  Lignite,  or  brown  coal. 

In  addition  to  these  coals,  there  are  bituminous  shales,  such 
as  the  Boghead  mineral  from  Scot.,  the  Wallongongite  from 
Australia,  and  tlie  paper  shales  of  Ger.  There  are  also  as- 
phaltic  minerals,  which,  while  they  are  never  used  alone,  are 
very  important  wiien  added  to  poor  coals  to  the  extent  of  5 
or  10  per  cent.,  as  enriching  mateinals,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  gas.  The  most  important  of  these 
asphalts  are  albertite  from  N.  S.  and  grahamite  from  W. 
Va.  These  asphalts  produce  large  quantities  of  extremely 
rich  gas,  but  their  cost  limits  the  quantity  that  can  be  used. 
Next  to  them  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas  come  the 
rich  bituminous  shales  above  mentioned,  but  they  too  are 
not  found  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  be  used  alone.  Of  true 
coals,  the  cannels  yield  the  richest  gas.  and  in  Eng.  they 
are  sometimes  used  exclusively.  The  caking  coal  is,  how- 
ever, the  chief  material  employed.  Tne  advantage  of  this 
variety  of  coal  is  due  to  its  abundance  and  consequent 
cheapness,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  heated  it  undergoes  a 
kind  of  fusion,  and  furnishes  a  compact  porous  coke  of 
great  value  as  fuel.  The  gas  from  caking  coal  is  inferior  in 
illuminating  power,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  richer  cannels  and  other  en- 
riching materials.  The  percentage  of  sulphur  in  gas-coal  is 
a  matter  f)f  considerable  importance,  as.  whUe  about  half  of 
tliis  sulphur  remains  in  the  coke,  the  other  half  passes  into 
the  volatile  products,  and  is  di\ided  between  the  gas,  the 
ammonia-water,  and  the  tar.  As  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  gas  must  be  removed  in  the  process  of  purification,  the 
cost  of  this  part  of  the  process  increases  with  the  percent- 
age of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  coal. 

The  vHWKfucture  of  coal-gas  includes  3  distinct  operations  : 
(1)  the  distillation  of  the  coal :  (2i  the  separation  of  the  water, 
tar,  and  other  condensable  matters— co/irf«n*'CF<?o«  .•  (3)  the  re- 
moval of  sulphur  compounds  and  carbonic  2n:\A— purification. 

Jietorts.— The  distillation  is  effected  in  long  horizontal, 
semi-cvlindrical,  D. -shaped  retorts  of  cast  iron,  or  more  gen- 
erallv  "of  clav,  which  consist  of  2  parts— the  body  and  the 
mouth-piece."  (Fig.  1,  O  They  are  closed  when  in  use  by  a 
lid.  properly  luted  and  held  in  place  by  a  screw.  The  retorts 
are  set  in  groups  or  benches  of  3.  5.  6.  or  7.  heated  by  one  fire 
of  coke.  The  coal  is  charged  in  at  the  front  of  the  retort 
through  the  mouth-piece,  generally  in  an  iron  scoop,  which 
is  inverted  before  it  is  withdrawn,  leading  the  coal  evenly 
distributed  on  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  When  the  distilla- 
tion is  completed,  the  hd  is  removed,  and  the  red-hot  coke 
is  drawn  out  into  an  iron  wheelbaiTow,  spread  out  in  the 
yard,  and  quenched  with  water.  About  %  of  the  coke  ob- 
tained is  required  for  heating  the  retorts  :  the  rest  is  sold. 
The  work  of  charging  the  red-hot  retorts  and  drawng  the 
coke  is  vei-v  laborious  and  exhausting,  and  an  efi'ective  ma- 
chine for  performing  this  duty  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
Such  a  machine  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rowland  of 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y..  and  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Record  of  Sept.  24. 1873.  The  intensity  and  duration 
of  the  heat  to  which  the  coal  is  exposed  are  matters  of  great 
importance.  For  iron  retorts  a  dull  cherry  (.1470°  F. )  to  a  clear 
chen-v'-red  heat  (18-30°  F.^  is  most  suitable.  For  clay  retorts 
a  deep  orange  (2010°  F.i  to  a  clear  orange  (2190°  F.).  or  even 
a  white  heat  (2.370°  F.)  is  employed,  the  coal  itself  being  ex- 
posed in  either  case  to  a  temperature  of  1500°  to  1600°  F. 
The  effect  of  too  low  a  temperature  is  to  produce  a  larger 
proportion  of  condensable  vapors,  which  are  lost  in  the  form 
of  tar,  while  too  Ingh  a  temperature  injures  the  quaUty  of 
the  gas  by  decomposing  it  into  non-luminous  marsh-gas  and 
hydrogen.  To  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  by  too  high  a  temperature,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  remove  the'  gas  from  the  retort  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  not  to  permit  its  pressure  to  be  increased  by  obstacles 
to  its  ready  escape.  For  the  accompUshment  of  this  object 
an  exhauster  or  gas-pump  is  employed— not  so  much  to  suck 
the  gas  out  of  the  retort  (the  partial  vacuum  produced  in 
the  retort  rarely  exceeds  1  inch  of  the  water-column  in  the 
jiressure-gauge)"  as  to  push  the  gas  ahead  through  the  con- 
denser, washer,  and  purifiers  into  the  holder,  and  thus  make 
room  for  more  gas  ti>  follow  from  the  retort. 

Tlie  Standpipe .—Yro\\\  the  retorts  the  gas  and  vapors  pass 
up  through  the  ascension  or  stundpipe.  which  is  attached  to 
the  mouthpiece,  to  the  hi/dra>iHc  wain. 

The  Hydraulic  Main  (Fig.  1.  Bi.— This  is  a  large  horizontal 
tube  half  filled  ^\^th  tar  which  condenses  from  the  gas.  the 
constant  level  of  which  is  maintained  by  an  overflow  to  the 
tar-well.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  hydraulic 
main  when  the  retorts  are  opened,  the  standpipe  makes  a 
double  turn  and  enters  tlie  hydraulic  main  from  above,  its 
end  dipping  3  or  4  inches  into  the  tar.  which  makes  an  effec- 
tive seal.  The  hvdraulic  main  is  really  the  first  element  of 
the  condensing  apparatus,  for  here  the  condensable  vapors 
begin  to  separate,  as  tar  and  ammonia-water. 

The  Exha'isttr  inot  shown  in  Fig.  1).— From  this  main  the 
gas  passes  to  the  exhauster,  or  pis-pump,  which  pushes  it 
forward  to  the  condenser,  or  refrigerator. 

The  condenser  (Fig.  1.  D)  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  tubes 
placed  in  the  open  air.  or  more  commonly  in  cisterns  of  cold 
water.  Bv  a  simple  contrivance  (Fig.  1.  E)  the  tar  and  am- 
monia-water wliicli  separate  from  the  gas  as  it  travei-ses  the 
condenser  readilv  flow  off  into  their  respective  wells.  From 
.50  to  UK)  square  ft.  of  tube-surface  is  allowed  for  ever>-  1000 
ft.  of  gas  to  be  cooled  per  hoin-.  At  the  works  of  the  New 
York  Gas-Light  Co.  a  nndtitubular  condenser  is  in  use.  con- 
sisting of  2  sets  of  8  boxes,  each  containing  100  tubes,  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  15  ft.  long.  The  gas  passes  up  ui 
one  set  of  tubes  and  down  in  the  next,  tlirough  the  entire 
series  of  16  boxes,  thus  traversing  240  ft.  of  3-inch  pipe 
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cooled  by  a  constantly  changin;?  water-supply  outside.  The 
action  of  this  condenser  is  more  than  its  name  implies. 
Wliile  the  warm  sas  contains  steam  and  various  condensa- 
ble vapors,  whicli  are  liquefied  and  sepai-ated  here,  it  also 
bears  alonjr  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar,  in  the  form  of 
globules,  spray,  or  fo^,  too  minute  to  be  deposited  by  grav- 
ity. This  taris  already  condensed  to  liquid,  and  it  requires 
for  its  separatiini  actual  contact  with  a  bath  of  tar,  as  in 
the  hydraulic  main,  or  \\ith  surfaces  wet  with  tar,  as  in  the 
tubes'  of  the  condenser :  the  tortuous  journey  also  favors 
the  lickiin/  vp  of  the  tar-globules  by  the  tarry  surfaces. 

The.  Washer  (not  shown  in  Fig.  1).— The  y.as  next  enters 
the  washer,  and  then  at  many  works  a  scrul)ber,  both  de- 
signed to  render  more  complete  the  separation  of  the  tar  | 
and  ammonia,  and  also  to  separate  some  of  the  sulphur  ^ 
compounds.    The  washer  consists  of  a  series  of  compart-  | 
ments,  tlirough  which  the  gas  passes,  and  where  it  is  ex-  i 
posed  to  jets  of  water.    At  the  East-side  works  (if  the  Man-  i 
hattan  Co.  the  washer  consists  of  a  series  of  3(i  cells.  3  ft. 
square  and  10  ft.  high,  each  supplied  with  3  jets  of  water, 
which  enter  at  the  side  and  are  thrown  into  spray  by  im- 
pinging against  an  iron  plate.     The  gas  passes  through  the 
entire  series. 

The  ^cre/W-fr  (.Fig.  1,  O)  is  a  large  cliamber  partially  tilled  : 


Fig 


with  coke,  fragments  of  fire-brick  or  paving  stones  which 
are  kept  constantly  wet  by  a  spray  of  water.  It  serves  to 
remove  the  last  portions  of  tar,  etc. 

'J'he  produi/c  of  Oin  distillation  of  coal  are  coke,  ammonia- 
water,  tar,  and  gas. 

1.  The  coke  consists  of  carbon,  with  from  3  to  10  per  cent, 
of  sulphide  of  iron  and  from  3  to  15  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is 
used  for  fuel. 

2.  The  ammonia  -  water  contains  bicarbonate,  hydrosul- 
phate,  chloride,  cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 
It  is  the  chief  source  of  ammonious  salts. 

3.  The  tar  contains  (1)  the  hydrocarbons— benzol,  toluol, 
xylol,  cumol,  cymol,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc. ;  (2) 
phenol,  carbolic  acid,  cresol  or  cresylic  acid,  phlorol,  thy- 
mol, etc.  ;  (3)  acetic,  butyric,  rosolic,  brunolic,  etc.  acids  ; 
(4)  the  bases  or  amines— aniline,  toluidine.  xylidine,  etc.  ;  (5) 
pitch.  It  is  the  source  of  the  above  mentioned  bodies,  from 
which  the  greatest  ^■ariety  of  interesting  products  result. 

4.  The  g-a* consists  of  (1)  liiminants—olefiiint  gas,  acetylene, 
and  vapors  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  and  other  sub- 
stances mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  tar  ;  (2)  diliieHts—hy- 
drogen  and  marsh-gas,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  gas  (75  to  90  per  cent.),  and  carbonic  oxide  ;  (3)  impiiri- 
^je-s— sulphuretted  liydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  bisul- 
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phide  of  carbon,  etc.,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

Pitriflcation  .—The  above  mentioned  impurities,  which  are 
not  separated  fi-om  the  crude  gas  either  in  the  condenser, 
washer,  or  scrubber,  are  all  more  or  less  objectionable.  All 
the  sulphur  compounds  ju'oduce  suliihuric  acid,  when  the  gas 
is  burned,  whicli  vitiate  the  atmiisiilicrc,  and  may  even  cause 
serious  damage  to  liooks.  ami  silks  and  other  textile  fabrics. 
Ammonia  is  objectionable,  because  it  attacks  the  fittings, 
corrodes  the  meters,  and  fixes  the  stop-cocks.  It  alsc)  has 
the  property  of  holding  tar  in  suspension.  AVhen  burned  it 
is  partially  converted  into  nitrous  acid.  Ammonia  is  in 
some  respects  advantageous ;  it  unites  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  produced  during  combustion,  and  forms  harmless  sul- 
phate of  ammonia ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  prevent  the  depo- 
sition of  naphthalene  in  the  mains.  The  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen which  are  generally  present  in  gas  are  supposed  to  be 
entirely  due  to  atmospheric  air,  which  unavoidably  gains 
admission  when  retorts  are  charged,  ])urifiers  changed,  etc. 
l^itrogen  diminishes  slightly  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas,  as  it  absoi'bs  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  combustion,  with- 
out contributing  either  heat  or  light.  It  may  also  form 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  and  thus  vitiate  the  atmosphere. 
Oxygen  is  more  objectionable  than  nitrogen  •  it  diminishes 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  very  materially,  as  al- 
ready stated  in  connection  with  the  e.i-ha/Mer.  Carbonic 
acid  also  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  light ;  1  per  cent, 
of  this  gas  is  said  to  diminish  the  illuminating  power  of 
coal-gras  5  per  cent.  There  are  4  methods  of  purifying  gas 
now  m  use : 

1.  The  Wet-Lime  /^-ocw*.- This  process  involves  passing 
the  gas  through  milk  of  lime.  It  is  the  oldest  process  in  use, 
and  is  ven,-  effective  in  remoAing  lioth  sulphur  cotnpounds 
and  carbonic  arid  :  it  has  been  ^-cnci-ally  al)aiuloned. 

2.  The  JJrii-lJiiii  /'/wv.v.v.— In  tliis  i)roccss  dry  or  slightly 
moist  hydrate  of  linic  is  placed  oji  trays  in'  iron  boxes, 
through  wiiich  the  gas  is  made  to  v>ass.  'J'iiis  ])rocess  is  very 
effective,  and  has  mostly  supci'seded  tlic  wet-lime  process. 

3.  The  Lainiiif/  Pioci-.-^.s.  -In  1K4!)  ,Mr.  Laming  introduced 
the  hydrated  scs(iuioxi<le  of  iron  as  a  substitute  for  lime  for 
purifying  gas,  preparing  it  of  a  suitable  (juality  bv  mixing 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  with  slaked  lime  and  sawdust, 
and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  air  to  oxidize  the  protox- 
ide of  iron  to  the  sesquioxide.  Tlic  resulting  mixture  con- 
tains hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  suliiliatc  of  lime,  and 
sawdust.  When  an  excess  of  hydrate  oT  lime  is  employed, 
the  resulting  mixture  contains  this  sul)stauce  also. 

4.  The  Iron-Ore  ProcexN. — A  few  months  after  Laming  in- 
troduced the  artificial  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  iti  Fr.. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hills  applied  the  natural  hydrated  ses(|uioxide  of 
iron,  or  "  bog  iron  ore,"  in  £ug.    This  mateiial,  like  the 


Laming  mixture,  may  be  used  again  and  again,  and  does 
not  evolve  offensive  odors  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Componition  of  the  Furified  Gas.  —  The  following  table 
shows  the  pertientage  composition  of  the  purified  coal-gas 
as  it  is  delivered  to  consumers : 


Hydrogen  

Marsh-gas 

Carbonic  oxide  . . 

Ulefiant  gas  and 
other  hydrocar- 
bons   

Mitrogen   

Oxygen  

Carbonic  acid 

Aqueous  vapor  . . 


Heidel- 

Bonn. 

Chem- 

1 London 

London 

berg. 

nitz. 

1  common. 

canneL 

44.00 

39.80 

51.29 

46.00 

27.70 

38.40 

43.12 

36.45 

39.50 

50.00 

5.73 

4.66 

4.45 

7.50 

6.80 

7.27 

4.75 

4.91 

3.80 

13.00 

4.23 

4.65 

1.41 

0.50 

0.40 

not  det. 

not  det. 

0.41 

not  det. 

not  det. 

0.37 

3.02 

1.08 

I      0.70 

0.10 

not  det. 

not  det. 

not  det. 

'      2.00 

2.00 

The  difference  in  the  percentages  of  carbonic  acid  is  largely 
due  to  the  method  of  purification.  When  lime  is  used, 
nearly  all  of  this  gas  is  removed,  otherwise  not. 

The  station-meter  is  the  ajiparatus  thi-ough  w'hich  the  puri- 
fied gas  next  passes  on  its  way  to  the  holder.  This  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  wet  meter,  described 
farther  on  ;  it  measures  the  gas  produced  and  registers  the 
quantity  in  cubic  ft. 

7'he  holder  or  e/asometer  is  the  vessel  in  wiiich  the  gas  is 
stored.  It  consists  of  an  enormous  bell,  or  a  cylinder  with 
a  conical  top.  constructed  of  iron  plates,  and  floating  in  a 
cistern  of  water.  The  bell  is  supported  by  chains  led  over 
pulleys  fastened  to  iron  columns  and  provided  with  w'eights 
to  counterlialance  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
holder,  w  liieli  is  not  allowed  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the  gas 
more  than  eciuivalent  to  a  column  of  water  6  inches  high, 
this  pressure  being  sufficient  to  force  the  gas  through  the 
mains  to  the  consumers.  In  order  to  economize  depth  in 
the  cisterns,  t)ie  liolders  are  often  telescopic.  The  largest 
holder  in  the  world  is  in  Lond.  ;  it  is  2.30ft.  in  diameter,  and 
holds  3.(10(1.(1(10  cubic  ft.  of  gas.  The  largest  in  the  U.  S.  is 
that  of  the  New  York  (ias-Light  Co.  on  21st  St.  It  is  168  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  suj^iiorted  bv  ItJ  columns  72  ft.  high,  and  stands 
70  ft.  high  w  hen  full.    Its  capacity  is  1,500,000  cubic  ft. 

The  (lonrnor  or  pressure-reffvlator  is  an  automatic  valve 
through  wiiich  the  gas  passes  from  the  holder  to  the  con- 
sumers.    It  regulates  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  mains. 

The  mains  distribute  the  gas  throughout  the  city,  being 
laid  about  3  ft.  under  ground.    They  are  generally  made  of 
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cast  mm,  and  are  from  -24  inches  down  to  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  cast  in  convenient  lengths,  one  end  bein? 
enlarged  into  a  socket,  which  receives  the  smaU  end  of  the 
next  length.  The  joint  is  made  tight  with  hempen  rope 
and  lead.  A  certain  percentage  of  leakage  is  unavoidable, 
hut  this  can  be  reduced  to  a  mmimum  by  the  e.xercise  of  a 
little  care.  The  best  plan  is  to  test  each  length  of  pipe  by 
closing  one  eud  with  a  plug,  connecting  the  other  end  with 
a  small  forcing  au'-pump.  such  as  is  used  by  gas-titters, 
and  while  the  pipe  is  immersed  in  water  forcing  air  into  it. 
Bubbles  of  air  passing  through  the  pipe  will  reveal  every 
imperfection  in  the  metal.  The  location  of  each  leak  can 
be  recorded  by  making  a  circle  around  it  with  chalk.  SmaU 
holes  can  be  closed  by  hammering  the  metal  together :  if 
large  holes  are  detected,  the  pipe  should  be  rejected.  Im- 
mersing the  pipes  in  hot  coal-tar  is  a  very  effective  prevent- 
ive of  leakage.  Leakage  is  said  to  often  amount  to  16  per 
cent,  of  all  the  gas  produced,  or  even  more :  by  the  above 
mentioned  precautions  it  may  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent.  As 
there  is  always  a  certain  condensation  of  water  and  oily  or 
lariy  matter  in  the  mains,  receivers  or  «e//-s  are  constructed 
at  convenient  points,  and  the  mains  are  laid  inclining  toward 
them.  From  time  to  time  tlie  condensed  liquids  are  pumped 
out  of  the  wells  into  a  poitable  tank  and  thrown  into  the 
tar-well  at  the  works.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  an 
excessive  condensation  of  naphthalene  in  ciystals  or  crusts, 
which  seriously  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  pipes. 

^errice-jnpe^  of  wrouglit  iron  convey  the  gas  from  the 
mains  to  the  buildings  of  the  consumers.  They  should  be 
protected  when  crossing  sunken  areas,  as  otherwise  they 
are  liable  in  cold  weather  to  be  entirely  closed  by  the  hoar- 
frost formed  in  them  by  the  freezing  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
always  present  in  gas. 

Tft'e  houie-ineier  receives  the  gas  when  it  enters  the  prem- 
ises of  the  consumer,  measures  the  quantity  which  passes 
through  it,  and  records  it  in  cubic  ft.  on  a  series  of  dials.  In 
the  early  days  of  O.-L.,  consumers  were  supplied  by  con- 
tract, according  to  the  number  of  burners  and  the  number  of 
hours  the  gas  was  burned.  To  avoid  excessive  use  beyond 
the  time  agreed  upon,  the  gas  was  turned  on  and  off  the 
premises  at  tlie  proper  time  by  an  employe  of  the  gas  co. 
Sir  John  Congreve  invented  an  "■  hour-meter,"'  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  inlet  cock,  which  was  simply  a  clock  which 
ran  only  while  the  cock  was  open,  and  thus  recorded  the 
hours  of  consumption.  This  system  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  gas,  as  the  consumer  who  paid  as  much  for 
lighting  one  burner  as  for  all  his  burners  was  sure  to  light 
them  all.  The  ingenuity  of  the  gas  engineers  was  then  se- 
verely taxed  to  invent  a  meter  by  which  the  quantity  of  gas 
actually  consimied  could  be  accurately  measured.  Their 
efforts  "were  at  last  entirely  successful,  and  the  meters  now 
in  use  are  wonderfully  simple  and  extremely  accurate.  The 
measurement  of  gas  presents  difficulties  not  encountered 
in  any  other  case.  The  gas  must  be  measured  while  in 
actual  use,  as  no  system  of  measm-ement  and  storage  would 
be  practical.  Its  flow  must  not  be  interrupted  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  as  otherwise  the  lights  would  be  extinguished, 
or  at  least  be  made  to  flicker  uneudurably. 

Samuel  Clegg  in  181.5  constructed  the  first  meter,  consist- 
ing of  2  gas-holders  working  alternately,  which  was  a  failure. 
In  1816  he  invented  a  rotating  meter,  applying  the  principle 
Fig.  4. 
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on  which  all  wet  meters  are  now  constructed.  This  meter 
was  still  very  imperfect.  In  1819  John  Malani  invented  the 
4-chambered  drum  meter,  which  was  improved  by  Crosley. 
Wright,  and  others,  and  is  now  in  u.se.  Malam  also"  invented 
a  dry  meter  in  1820,  consisting  of  6  bellows  radiating  from  a 
shaft.  In  183:^  Bogardus,  an  Amer.  (Bojardin,  a  Frenchman, 
some  say  I,  invented  a  diy  meter,  which  consisted  of  a  ves- 
sel divided  by  a  flexible  diaphragm,  which  was  the  parent  of 
all  subsequent  drj-  raetei-s.  Defries  invented  the  3-chamber 
dry  meter  now  in  use.  and  Croll  and  Richards  invented  the 
•-'-chamber  or  double-bellows  meter  now  very  generally  used. 
Two  kinds  <  if  meters  are  now  employed  :  ( 1 1  the  " "  wet  meter. " " 
which  mu.st  be  partially  flUed  with  water  to  be  effective  ;  (2i 
the  "diy  meter,'"  which  requires  no  liquid. 

The  accuracy  of  (he  meters  is  very  often  questioned  by  con- 
sumers. The  resemblance  of  the  dials  leads  them  to  infer 
that,  like  clocks,  the  meters  may  run  fast  or  slow.  But  the 
case  is  not  parallel :  the  meter  is  an  engine  in  which  the  gas 
is  the  motive  power,  and  unless  the  gas  passes  through  the 
meter  it  cannot  move.  On  its  dials  are  faithfidly  recorded 
the  number  of  its  revolutions  in  cubic  ft.  All  waste  and 
leakage  is  recorded  as  well  as  the  useful  consumption. 
Some  think  that  the  increased  pressure  makes  the  meter 
spin  round  faster  and  record  against  the  consumer  :  but  if 
he  regulate  the  bui-ners  so  as  to  prevent ""  blowing.""  he  at 
once  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  increased  pressure.  From 
the  nature  of  things,  the  injury  which  the  meter  suffers  in 
use  must  generally  be  against  the  co.  If  a  valve  leaks  or  a 
rust-hole  occurs  in  the  measuring  drum,  or  a  crack  tn  the 
leather,  gas  gets  through  without  be- 
ing recorded.  Sometimes  the  valves 
of  a  dry  meter  become  fixed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  let  the  gas  through 
without  moving.  The  meters  are  aU 
tested  by  State  inspectors  by  passing 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  ft"  through 
each,  and  noting  whether  it  is  prop- 
erly recorded  on  tlie  dials.  In  X.  Y. 
and  3Iass.  a  meter  is  stamped  coirect 
when  it  varies  less  than  i  per  cent.  : 
in  O.  the  tolerance  is  3  per  cent. 
Prof.  Wormley.  state  inspector  for  O. . 
in  testing  2321  new  meters  found  only 
Fig.  2,  4-foot  bat-winjr,  13  that  varied  over  3^  of  1  per  cent", 
lava  tip.  Fig.  3,  i-fowt  Mr.  Stimpson,  State  Inspector  in 
tishtail,  lava  tip.  Mass.,  in  1  yr.  tested  11,309  meters: 

only  148  failed  to  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Very  few  of  these  varied  5  per  cent. :  62  averaged  6.47  per 
cent,  against  the  cos.,  and  85  averaged  4.5  per  cent,  short. 

Ga^-biirners  now  in  use 
are  of  3  kinds:  U)  the 
bat-iiing.  a  burner  with  a 
slit  (Mgs.  2,  r,  10);  (2)  the 
fixh-tail,  with  2  oblique 
holes  in  the  end  facing 
each  other  (Figs.  3,  4,  8, 
11,  12( :  (.3)  the  argand,  a 
circular  burner  with  a 
ring  of  sma'l  holes,  and 
provided  with  a  glass 
chimney  and  an  interior 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  •::. 


Fig. 


Form  and  sizes  of  Barnes  Crom  a  O-foot  fish-tail,  lava-tip  burner. 


Gleasoii's  noisvless  argaiid  burner.  <  f 
brass,  with  valve. 
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supply  of  air  (Figs.  5,  6).  Burners  are  made  of  iron,  brass, 
or  soiipstone  ("  lava  ") ;  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  the  holes 
are  not  liable  to  be  stopped  by  rust.  The  amount  of  light 
produced  bv  a  given  gas  varies  enormously  with  the  condi- 
tions under  whicli  it  is  liurned.  The  maximum  amount  of 
light  is  obtained  by  burning  it  on  the  verge  of  smoking, 
while  in  tlie  Bunsen  burner,  used  for  heating  purposes  in 
chemical  laboratories,  the  flame  is  blue  and  non-lumi- 
nous. The  loss  of  light  is  due  to  a  too  rapid  mixing  or 
contact  of  the  gas  with  the  air.  This  is  controlled  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  holes  in  the  burner,  the  height  of  the 


Fig.  6. 


•himney,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  air  (in  the 
argand),  and  in  all  cases 
l)y  the  pressure.  The 
holes  and  slits  for  rich 
gas  should  be  small,  as 
such  gas  requires  more 
air  than  poor  gas.  Under 
the  .same  pressure  a  burn- 
er wliich  consumes  4  ft. 
of  gas  per  hour  gives  more 
light  than  2  burners  con- 
suming each  2  ft.  There 
is  no  economy  of  light  in 
small  bin-ners.  The  press- 
ure of  the  gas  is  a  most 
important  consideration. 
Argands  give  most  light 
tindei'  a  pressure  of  '/in 
inch,  bat-wings,  and  lish- 
tails  under  a  pressure  of 
2,  10  to  ■'/lo  inch.  As  gas 
is  supplied  to  consumers 
under  pressures  varying 
from  3  or  4  inches  down 
to  Vio,  it  is  very  desira- 
l)le  to  check  the  flow  of  gas  when  it  is  excessive.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  regulators,  by  turning  the  gas  off  at 
the  meter,  by  partly  closing  the  cocks  on  the  fixtures,  or  by 
introducing  a  check  into  the  burner.  Check-burners  should 
always  be  used  ;  they  are  constructed  in  various  ways— al- 
ways by  placing  some  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  gas  to 
Fis.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


Sugg's  London  burner,  lava. 


Fig.  7.  7-foot  bat  wing,  l.iva  tip,  mounted  in  pillar.  Fig.  8,  6-foot  fish- 
tail, lava  tip,  mounted  in  pillar.  Fig.  9,  brass  pillar  for  lava  tips.  Fig. 
10,  7-foot  bat-wing,  lava  tip. 

retard  its  escape.  A  very  simple  plan  is  to  screw  a  5  or  6  ft. 
burner  over  a  3  or  4  ft.  burner.  With  regard  to  a  choice  of 
form,  the  argand  is  best  for  ordinary  gas ;  it  gives  a  very 
steady  flame  and  consumes  the  gas  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  best  form  <3f  argand  made  in  the  U.  S.  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  It  is  provided  with  a  cut-off  or  check  of  very  simple 
Fig.  11.  Fig.  li.  Fig.  1.3.  Fig.  14. 


Fig.  11,  check  burner,  a  .Vfoot  burnor  screwed  upon  a  3-foot  burner. 
Fig.  12,  ,'i-f(int  lirass,  tlsli-t.'iil  liuriier.  Fig.  13.  •3-f'oot  base  for  a  check 
biirner.     Fig.  It,  another  base  for  a  check  burner. 

'•(instruction.  Tlie  best  burner  yet  constructed  is  Sugg's 
Lond.  burner,  shown  in  Fig.  C  without  its  chimney.  Bat- 
wing  burners  cannot  be  used  in  globes  or  shades,  as  the 


flame  is  so  broad  as  to  crack  the  glass  ;  Jish-taih  must  then 
be  employed.  Five  or  six  ft.  lava- tipped  check  bat- wings 
are  the  most  economical  burners  for  gen.  use.  The  gas 
referees  of  Lond.  found  that  some  burners  gave  only  }4  the 
light  obtained  from  the  same  ([uantity  of  gas  by  "a  Sugg 
biirner.  They  estimated  that  the  use  of  good  burners  in 
Lond.  would  save  ;4  of  the  §10,000,000  annually  paid  for  gas. 
The  loss  of  light  by  the  use  of  shades,  chimneys,  etc.,  is  very 
considerable,  largely  due  to  the  conversion  of  light  into 
heat.  The  following  numbers,  selected  from  the  results  of 
Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  of  Boston,  are  a  sufflcieut  illustration  : 


Description  of  glass. 


Thickness  of  gUass.  Loss  of  light. 


Thick  Eng.  plate J/^  inch . 

Crystal  plate %    "  . 

Eng.  crown %    "  . 

Double  Ger.  (Belg.)  ground }^    " 

Orange-colored  vi-indow-glass Vi«  "  . 

Kuby  "  ••  "    ....  V,«  "  . 

A  porcelain  transparency Vie  "  • 


6.15 
8.G1 
13.08 
62.34 
34.48 
89.62 
97.68 


Pressure.— A.'s,  already  stated,  a  certain  amount  of  press- 
ure is  required  to  force  the  gas  through  the  street -mains, 
house-meters,  pipes,  and  burners.  The  pressure  is  measured 
by  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  supported  by  the  gas  in 
a  U-shaped  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  open  to  the  air,  while 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  gas-supply.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  should  be  a  pressure  of  1  inch  at  the  entrance  to 
the  premises  of  every  consumer,  0.2  inch  being  required  to 
force  the  gas  through  the  meter,  0.2  inch  for  the  house- 
pipes,  and  0.6  inch  for  the  burners.  This  pressure  is  exerted 
by  the  weight  of  the  great  gas-holders  at  the  works.  Were 
the  consumption  of  gas  uniform  <luring  the  entire  24  hours, 
the  holder  could  be  properly  balanced  once  for  all,  and  a 
uniform  pressure  would  be  exerted  at  all  times— 4  or5  iuches 
are  found  to  be  necessary  for  large  dists. — but  when  no  gas 
is  burned,  no  pressure  is  required,  and  when  little  gas  is 
burned,  4  or  5  inches  would  be  excessive.  Consequently, 
the  pressure  must  l)e  graduated  according  to  the  hourly 
consumption.  For  this  purpose  the  governor,  already  men- 
tioned, is  employed  at  the  works  to  regulate  the  flow,  and 
consequently  the  pressure,  of  the  gas  from  the  holder  to  the 
street-mains.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  variation  in 
pressure  caused  by  irregularities  of  consumption.  The 
holders  of  the  New  York  Gas-lighting  Co.  are  on  East  21st 
St.  ;  its  dist.  extends  from  Grand  st.  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  at  Whitehall  st. ;  Hester  st.  is  well  within  the  dist. 

PRESSURE   OF  THE   GAS   IN   INCHES   OF   WATER. 

3  P.M.  4  P.  M.  5p.  M.  C  P.  M.  7  p.  M.  10  p.  M.  12  p.  M. 

21st  st 1.7        2.        5.5        4.2        2.9        1.9        1.0 

Hester  st 1.6       1.7      2.4       2.2        1.9        1.6        1.2 

Whitehall  st...  1.0       1.        0.6        1.1        1.1        1.0       0.8 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  uniform  pressure  throughout  the  dist. 
supplied  is  absolutely  impossible.  In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient pressure  at  the  extremities  of  the  dist.  an  excessive 
liressure  must  be  produced  at  the  intermediate  points  ;  and 
as  the  pressure  must  be  varied  from  hour  to  hour  at  the 
works,  it  will  vary  at  the  premises  of  most  of  the  consumei-s. 
The  consumer  must  therefore  regulate  the  pressure  for  him- 
self :  (1)  by  carefully  adjusting  the  main  cock  at  the  meter  : 

(2)  by  adjusting  the  cock  at  each  burner  :  (3)  by  using  check 
burners ;  (4)  by  attaching  a  regulator  at  the  meter.  It  some- 
times happens  tliat  the  consumer  cannot  get  sufficient  press- 
ure to  supply  his  l)urners.  when  he  of  course  fails  to  get  the 
light  he  reiiiiiies,  and  concludes  that  the  gas  is  poor.  This 
difficulty  may  lie  due  to  several  causes  :  (l)insufflcient  press- 
ure at  tlie  works  ;  (2)  the  street-mains  are  too  small  or  are 
obstructed  :  (3)  the  service-pipe  is  too  small  or  obstructed  : 
(4)  the  meter  is  too  small  or  out  of  order :  (5)  the  house-pipes 
are  too  small  or  obstructed  ;  (6)  the  fixtures  are  obstructed  ; 
(7)  the  burners  are  too  small,  defective,  or  obstructed.  By 
comparing  notes  with  neighboring  consumers,  and  consult- 
ing an  intelligent  gas-fitter,  the  real  cause  of  the  deficient 
liglit  can  generally  be  ascertained.  In  large  buildings  there 
should  be  a  separate  cock  and  regulator  oh  each  floor  to  pre- 
vent irregularity  of  pressure. 

Regulators  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
governor  at  the  works.  They  contain  automatic  valves 
which  partially  close  when  the  "pressure  increases,  and  open 
when  it  diminishes.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  gas  at  the  meter  or  to  each  burner. 

The  illuniiiiatiiig  power  of  gas  is  dependent  upon  several 
conditions  (see  Flame)  :  (1)  liberation  of  sohd  particles  of 
carbon  from  the  olefiant  gas  and  rich  hydrocarbon  vapors  by 
the  heat  of  the  flame,  or  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  at 
points  in  the  flame  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  both  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  (2)  to  the  temperature 
of  the  flame,  wliich  renders  the  carbon  particles  luminous  : 

(3)  to  the  density  of  the  materials  bunied  :  (4)  to  the  density 
of  the  products.'  These  coiiiiitidiis  depend  upon  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  gas  and  the  manner  of  its  combustion. 
Gases  rich  in  olefiant  gas  and  heavy  bydincarhoiis  furnish 
the  most  luminous  flames.  The  characterof  the  Inirner,  the 
(liniensiuHs  of  the  chimnev  with  argands,  and  the  jiressure 
determine  the  manner  of  combustion  by  regulatitig  the  sui>- 
plvaud  admixture  of  air.  A  low  i>ressure  with  a  burner  which 
secures  a  supply  of  air  just  sufticient  to  prevent  smoking— 
i.i.  the  escape  of  unconsumed  t-arbon- secures  the  maximum 
aiiiciunt  of  liirht.  The  pressure  and  quality  of  the  gas  being 
tixed,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  light  produced  was 
directly  as  the  rate  of  comliustion.  and  that  consequently  2 
like  burners  consuming  each  3  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  would  give 
the  same  aminint  of  liirlit  as  one  similar  burner  consuming 
6  ft.  Recent  investigations  make  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  amount  of  light  increases  as  the  siiuare  of  the  consump- 
tion. (Fan/It  )■'■■<  Tlieorem.)  Consequentlv.  the lisht  from  tlie 
2  burners  would  be  3  X  3  -|-3  X  3  =  18,  while  that  from  the  one 
6-ft.  burner  would  be  6  X  6  =  36.  Thus,  the  large  burner  gives 
twice  as  much  light  for  the  same  consumptiou  as  the  2  small 
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burners :  hence,  the  economy  of  a  few  large  burners  over 
many  small  ones. 

Carbuntting  or  Carbonizing  Gas.—\t  having  been  estab- 
lished that  tlie  illuminating  power  of  gas  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  hea%'y  hydrocarbon  vapors,  numerous  means 
have  been  contrivedand  patented  tor  adding  such  vapors 
to  the  gas.  The  materials  available  are  the  naphtha  of  coal- 
tar  and  the  naphtha  of  petroleum  or  coal  oil.  Coal-tar 
naphtha  is  bv  far  the  most  effective,  though  most  expensive. 
Dr.  Letheby  (Chem.  Xews,  xi.  IStio,  p.  V-i6)  f»und  that  while  1 
grain  per  cubic  ft.  of  gas  of  some  naphthas  increased  the 
illuminating  power  9  per  cent.,  the  same  quantity  of  other 
naphthas  raised  it  only  1.69  percent.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances he  found  that  a  gal.  of  coal-tar  naphtha  would 
enrich  6<XK)  fr.  of  ^as.  adding  over  lO  grains  per  cubic  ft.,  and 
increase  its  illummating  power  tW  per  cent.,  thus  making  it 
equal  to  lO.CXKi  ft.  of  the  original  gas.  The  practical  gain  is 
4000  ft.,  costing  the  price  of  1  gal.  of  naphtha,  about  §1.  The 
conditions  which  effect  the  carbonization  are  (1)  quality  of 
the  gas.  (-,'1  quality  of  the  naphtha,  (3)  construction  of  the 
carburetter.  U*  temperature  of  the  carburetter.  The  last 
condition  is  very  essential  to  success.  If  the  carburetter  is 
placed  in  a  warm  situation,  the  naphtha  evaporates  too 
rapidly,  the  gas  becomes  overcharged,  and  the  flames  smoke. 
The  burners  must  be  adjusted  to  the  character  of  the  gas, 
and  if  the  gas  varies  from  day  to  day  f rom  iiregularity  in  the 
carbonization,  the  annoyance  becomes  intolerable.  Another 
difficulty  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  naphtha  in  the 
house-pipes  and  fixtures,  by  which  they  become  obstructed 
and  cease  to  deliver  gas.  These  difficulties  have  led  to  the 
ill-success  which  has  attended  this  apparently  logical  meth- 
od of  enriching  gas. 

Photometric  Test.  (See  Photometer.)— Two  forms  of  the 
photometer  only  are  used  for  testing  illuminating  gas  :  (1) 
Bunsen's  photometer  ;  (2)  Lowe's  jet  photometer.  Bmuen's 
lihotometer.  as  improved  by  Dr.  Letheby,  consists  of  a  gradu- 
ated bar  about  9S  inches  long,  placed  on  edge  having  at  one 
end  a  candle-holder,  at  the  other  a  gas-burner.  A  saddle 
rests  on  the  bar,  and  bears  a  disk  of  white  paper  made  trans- 
parent by  parafBne,  except  a  spot  in  the  centre.  The  instru- 
ment is  set  up  in  a  dark  room  with  dull  black  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. The  test  candle  is  of  spermaceti,  of  uniform  calibre, 
and  of  such  a  size  as  to  consume  as  nearly  as  possible  2  grains 
of  spermaceti  per  minute.  The  accessory  apparatus  consists 
of  a  balance  to  weigh  the  caudle  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, a  governor  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  a  press- 
ure-gauge to  show  the  pressure,  a  very  accurate  meter  to 
show  the  consumption  during  each  minute,  a  clock  to  strike 
minutes.  The  clock  and  meter  are  now  combined  with  a 
single  dial,  bearing  one  hand  to  indicate  minutes,  and  an- 
other to  mark  the  consumption  of  gas,  so  arranged  that 
when  the  consumption  is  exactly  5  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  the  2 
hands  move  together,  one  exactly  covering  the  other.  To 
make  a  test  the  gas  is  lighted  at  the  burner,  the  pressure 
regulated  at  0.5  inch,  the  cock  fixed  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
sumption as  nearly  as  possible  .5  ft.  per  hour,  or  .0*33  ft.  per 
minute.  The  candle  is  lighted,  balanced,  time  when  balanced 
noted,  and  the  candle  carefully  placed  in  its  socket  at  the 
end  of  the  bar.  The  disk  of  paper  is  then  moved  along  the 
bar  till  both  sides  are  equally  illuminated,  which  is  easily 
determined  by  the  disappearance  to  the  eye  of  the  opaque 
spot.  This  position  of  the  disk  is  the  point  between  the 
candle  and  the  gas-burner  at  which  equal  quantities  of  light 
fall  on  the  same  area  of  surface.  By  the  principle  that  the 
amount  of  light  which  falls  on  a  given  surface  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  com- 
parative illuminatinor  power  of  the  gas  as  compared  with  the 
candle.  If  the  disk  is  midway  between  them,  then  the  gas- 
flame  equals  the  candle.    If  the  disk  is  oaly  half  as  far  from 

2X2 

the  candle  as  from  the  gas,  the  gas-flame  — =  4  times 

1X1 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  candle.    If  V^  as  far  from 

3X3  4  ■"  4 

candle,         '    =  9 candle-powder;  ^4  ^     =  16 candle-power. 

The  bar  being  graduated  on  this  principle,  the  observer, 
having  found  the  proper  position  for  the  disk,  reads  the  value 
of  the  gas-flame  in  caudles.  It  is  customary  to  make  10  ob- 
servations in  as  many  minutes,  and  average  the  results.  If 
on  weighing  the  candle  it  is  found  to  have  consumed  exactly 
2  grains  per  minute,  and  if  the  meter  shows  a  consumption 
of  exactly  5  ft.  per  hour,  the  test  is  complete.  Otherwise,  a 
correction  must  be  made  as  follows  :  M'/ltijUy  the  average  o^j- 
served  candle-poioer  by  the  grains  of  candle  burned  in  15  min  utes. 
divide  by  the  hourly  consvmptioa  of  gas,  and  divide  the  quotient 
by  6.  This  gives  the  value  of  .5  ft.  of  gas  expressed  in  standard 
spermaceti  candles  burning  2  grains  per  minute  or  120  grains 
per  hour.  To  determine  the  cost  of  such  light,  we  have  only 
to  rpmember  that  1  lb.  avoirdupois  =  7000  grains.  Thus,  if 
the  16-candle  gas  costs  S3  per  1000  ft.,  and  spermaceti  candles 
40  cents  per  lb.,  1000  ft.  of  gas  -  120  grains  X  16  candles  X 
^^-^i  hours  -1-  7000  grains  in  a  lb.  -  54.85  lbs. ;  and  10(X1  ft.  of 
the  gas  (S3)  furnishes  as  much  light  as  .54.85  lbs.  of  candles 
(S21.94I.  The  same  metliod  of  examination  is  applicable  to 
oils  and  to  the  comparison  of  burners.  The  burner  now  used 
as  the  standard  for  ordinary  coal-gas  is  Sugg's  Loud,  patent 
(Fig.  6).  Lowe's  jet  photometer  is  not  properly  a  photometer. 
Its  use  is  based  on  the  production  of  a  flame  of  a  given  heisht 
through  the  same  single-jet  burner.  Under  a  standard  press- 
ure the  flame  will  maintain  a  uniform  height  as  long  as  the 
gas  is  unchanged  in  composition.  The  moment  the  density 
of  the  gas  chantres  by  the  increa.se  or  decrease  of  any  of  its 
constituents,  its  flow  —which  is  always  invci-sely  as  the  square 
root  of  its  density— will  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  the 
flame  will  rise  or  fall.  This  instniment  is  an  indicator  of 
constancy  of  quality,  not  a  photometer  or  light-mtasurer. 

V.  Oi/-G(M.— As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  oil  is  burned 
In  lamps,  it  is  first  converted  into  tras  at  the  wick.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  method  of  making  oil-gas. 
Nevertheless,  when   gas-hghts  were  first   introduced  coal 


I  was  quickly  replaced  by  oil.  Cheap  refuse  oils  and  fats 
I  were  employed,  kitchen  grease,  and  whale  oil.  The  gas 
was  obtained  by  allowing  a  stream  of  the  oil  or  melted  fat 
to  trickle  into  a  red-hot  tube  or  a  retort  filled  with  coke  or 
[  similar  porous  solid.  The  oil  was  at  once  converted  into  a 
permanent  gas,  which,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  the  oil  from 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  contained  no  ammonia  or  sulphur 
compounds,  and  consequently  required  no  purification,  mere- 
ly washing  with  water  to  condense  the  liquid  products.  A 
considerable  residue  of  charcoal  is  always  left  in  the  retort. 
Oil-gas  possesses  a'  very  high  illuminatins  power,  several 
times  that  of  ordinary  coal-gas,  and  must  be  burned  throutrh 
very  small  burners  to  prevent  smoking.  From  1824  to  1828 
the  New  York  Gas-Light  Co.  used  oil  exclusively,  selling  gas 
at  SIO  per  1000  cubic  ft. 

VI.  Rosin- Gas  was  Introduced  when  oil-gas  became  too 
expensive.  The  rosin  was  melted  either  alone  or  with  a 
little  oil  of  turpentuie,  and  allowed  to  run  into  a  red-hot  re- 
tort containing  coke,  etc. :  100  lbs.  rosin  yielded  from  1000 
to  1300  cubic  ft.  of  gas,  which  required  no  purification,  ex- 
cept by  cold  water  to  condense  certain  oily  vapors.  The 
gas  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.660  to  0.850,  and  is  little  inferior  in  illu- 
minating power  to  oil-gas.  From  1828  to  1848  the  New  York 
Gas-Light  Co.  supplied  rosin-gas  exclusively,  at  §7  per  1000 
cubic  ft.    It  was  then  replaced  by  coal-gas  at  S2.50. 

VII.  Wood- Gas.— 'When  dry  wood  is  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation  it  yields  (1)  gas,  (2>  tar,  (3)  water  containinsr 
acetic  acid  and  wood  naphtha,  and  leaves  (4)  a  residuum  of 
charcoal.  In  1799  Lebon  patented  a  process  for  making 
wood-gas,  but  his  gas  pos.sessed  so  little  illuminating  power 
that  the  process  was  a  failure.  In  1849  Pettenkofer  of  Mu- 
nich found  that  when  the  volatile  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  at  a  temperature  from  482°  F.  to  572°  F.  (the 
gas,  tar,  etc.)  were  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  gas  was  increased,  while  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  tarry  oils  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleflant  gas  and 
rich  hydrocarbon  vapors  were  produced,  a  rich  and  valua- 
ble gas  being  obtained.  This  process  has  been  introduced 
in  many  European  cities  where  coal  is  not  available.  The 
wood  is  kiln-dried  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  retorts,  fir  being 
generally  selected.  In  some  cases  a  little  bog-head  mineral 
or  other  rich  coal  or  shale  is  added  as  an  enricher.  This  gas 
has  been  introduced  in  Switz.,  Nor.,  Swe.,  Rus.,  etc.  In 
1856  wood-gas  was  made  at  the  Phila.  gas-works,  and  was 
found  to  be  cheaper  than  coal-gas,  and  fully  equal  to  it  in 
Ulumiaating  power. 

VIII.  Petroleum  and  Xaphiha-Gas.  See  Petrolevm.  IX. 
Air-Gas.  See  Petroleum.  X.  Water-Gas.  See  Water-Gas. 
XI.   Oxy-hydrogen  Gu.<i-lighting.     See  Oxtgek. 

For  further  details  with  regard  to  G.-L.,  the  follo\ving 
works  may  be  consulted :  Muspratt's  Chem. ;  Bowditch. 
The  Analysis,  Technical  Valuation.  Purification,  and  Use  of 
Coal- Gas,  and  Clegg,  On  t/u  Manufacture  of  Coal- Gas. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Gaspariu,  gahs-pah-ran',  de  (Agenor  :fiTiEXNE),  Corxx. 
b.  at  Orange.  Fr.,  July  10,  1810,  was  much  in  public  life  until 
1846  ;  disapproved  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  after  Nap. 
III.  came  into  power  retu-ed  to  Switz..  where  he  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  De  G.  wrote  several  vols.,  chiefly  upon  re- 
ligious and  social  questions:  2  of  which— Z<;.<  Etats-Unis  en 
1861  and  L'Amerique  derant  l'£u>ope—vrere  translated  Into 
Eng.  and  widely  read  in  the  U.  S.    D.  May  14,  1871. 

Gasseudi,  "gas-sen'dee  (Pierre),  b.  in  Provence  Jan.  22, 
1592  ;  pushed  his  researches  in  every  dept.  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  attained  renowii  in  many  fields.  He  became  a 
prof,  of  math,  at  Paris :  was  a  friend'  of  Descartes,  and  held 
a  famous  controversy  with  him,  in  which  G.  gained  a  \ic- 
tory  over  his  more  original  and  brilliant  but  less  accom- 
plished opponent.  G.  w^as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philos.,  adopting  Epicureanism :  but  he  was  a  good 
churchman  and  a  conscientious  conservative,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  physical  science  only  from  a  conviction  of  its 
truth.     Moliere  was  his  pupil.    D.  Oct.  24,  1655. 

Gas  Tar.     See  Tar. 

Gasteiii,  gahs'tin,  a  valley,  some  .30  m.  long,  in  Aus.,  S. 
of  Salzburg.  Here  are  3  v.— Hofgastein.  Dorfgastein,  and 
Wildbadgastein— the  last  one  of  th'e  most  fashionable  water- 
ing places  in  Europe.  It  has  thermal  springs.  renowTied  for 
their  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  diseases. 

Gasteluj  The  Couventioii  of,"  was  concluded  (Aug. 
14.  1865)  between  Aus.  and  Prus.  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
these  2  powers  with  respect  to  Schleswig.  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  taken  from  Den.  By  it  they  agreed  that  Schles- 
wig should  be  placed  under  Prus..  Holstein  under  Aus.  ad- 
ministration, while  Lauenburg  should  be  annexed  to  Prus., 
Aus.  ceding  its  pait  of  it  for  2.(Xki.(XX1  thalers. 

Gas'tou  (William),  b.  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1820. 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  ;  practi.^sed  law  at  Roxbury  (now  a 
part  of  Boston,  Mass.)  until  1867.  when  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton :  was  mayor  of  Roxbury  1861-62,  State  senator  1868, 
mayor  of  Boston  1871,  and  again  in  1872 ;  was  chosen  gov.  of 
Mass.  in  1874. 

Gaston  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newberne,  N.  C.  Sept. 
19.  1778,  grad.  in  1796  at  Princeton  ;  came  to  the  bar  in  1798 : 
was  M.  C.  from  N.  C.  18i:j-17,  wiiere  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Federalists  ;  judge  of  the  State  supreme  couit  18."i>-44. 
although  a  R.  Cath.  and  as  such  incapable  of  hi)lding  office 
bv  the  const,  of  N.  C.  ;  declined  the  U.  S.  Seuatorship  1840. 
D".  Jan.  2:3.  1S44. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  fwah,  a  nephew  of  Louis  XIT.  of  Fr.. 
b.  14.89  :  led  tiie  army  of  Louis  XII.  in  It.,  vanquished  the  be- 
siegers of  Bologna,  "defeated  the  army  of  \'enice  near  Bres- 
cia, and  took  the  (ity  by  storm  ;  won  the  great  battle  of 
Ravenna  (Apr.  11,  l.MC).  and  was  killed  on  tlie  same  day. 

Gas'tric  Jnioo  [(;r.  yao-Tijp.  the  "stomach"),  the  fluid 
whicii  in  the  stomachs  of  the  higher  animals  adapts  certain 
food-elements  for  immediate  absorption  into  the  circulatory 
system,  and  assists  in  the  reduction  of  the  residue  to  the 
substance  generally  known  as  ch>Tne.  Its  existence,  long 
before  suspected,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Reaumur  in 
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1752.  It  is  a  clear  yellowish  liquid,  with  a  strong  acid  re- 
action, a  slight  odor,  and  a  saltish  taste,  and  will  keep  with 
but  little  change  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  holds  in  so- 
lution various  inorganic  salts  (chiefly  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates) ;  a  nitrugeiiized  substance,  called  pepsin  or  gaster- 
ase,  precii)itatc<l  from  solution  by  lead-acetate  and  by  al- 
cohol; and  a  free  acid,  regarded  by  some  as  lactic,  by  others 
as  hydrochloric,  by  others  as  a  peculiar  "  chlorohydropeptic  " 
acid,  while  simie  assert  that  a  part  or  all  of  its  acidity  is  due 
to  acid  phosphate  of  lime.  By  its  action,  either  in  the  test- 
tube  or  in  the  stomach,  albumen,  caseine,  fibrine,  etc.  are 
reduced  to  states  in  which  they  are  called  peptones  (albu- 
minose).  Fats,  sugar,  and  stan-h  are  not  acted  upon  by  it 
to  any  great  extent,  though  it  may  assist  in  converting  cane- 
sugar  to  grain'-sugar.  preparatory  to  its  absorption  into  the 
nutritive  fluid.  It  appears,  further,  that  the  action  of  the 
G.  J.  upon  meats  and  most  other  solid  substances  is  not  en- 
tirely final.  While  a  certain  amount  of  alliuminose  is  made 
ready  for  absorption,  and  is  actually  taken  up  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  stomach,  the  great  bulk  of  the  food  is  passed  on 
as  chyme,  in  a  partly  prepared  state  for  tlie  further  action 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  the  intestinal  juicp.  and  the 
bile,  all  of  which  play  important  parts  in  digesting  food. 
The  pepsin  appears  to  act  chiefly  as  a  ferment  or  <atal\-tic 
agent.  The  G.  J.  is  secreted  by  those  stomach-tubes  wliich 
contain  pavement  epithelium.  The  amount  daily  produced 
is  placed  at  14  lbs.,  but  as  it  is  constantly  being  reabsorbed, 
there  is  at  no  time  much  of  it  present  in  the  stomach.  Its 
production  apjiears  to  be  to  a  great  extent  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  iineumogastric  nerves.  Wii.lard  Parker. 

Oas- Wells.     See  Gas  and  Gas-Lfuhtixg. 

Oatelii'iia,  a  town  of  Rus.,  30  m.  S.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
has  an  imperial  palace  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parks  in  Europe.    Pop.  8337. 

Oates  (Horatio),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1728;  entered  the  Brit, 
army,  attained  the  rank  of  major  without  purchase  :  at  the 
capture  of  Martinico  was  aide  to  Gen.  Monkton.  and  was 
among  the  first  troops  to  land  at  Halifax  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  He  was  with  Braddock  at  his  defeat  in  1755.  where 
he  was  shot  through  the  body.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
war  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Va.,  on  which  he  resided  till 
the  commencement  of  war  with  G.  Brit,  in  1775,  wiien  he 
was  appointed  by  Cong,  adjutant-gen.  with  the  rank  of 
brig.-gen.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Washington  when  that 
oflEicer  went  to  take  command  at  Cambridge,  and  in  June 
1776  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Canada ; 
in  May  1777  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Schuyler,  but  in  Aug. 
following  in  turn  superseded  that  officer  "in  the  N.  dept. 
The  success  which  attended  his  operations  there,  in  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  and  the  Brit,  army  at  Saratoga  on  Oct. 
17,  1777,  after  the  battles  of  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  7  at  and  near 
Bemis's  Heights,  in  Stillwater  tp.,  gave  to  him  a  brilliant 
reputation.  After  the  capture  of  Gen.  Lincoln  he  was  ap- 
pointed, June  13,  1780,  to  command  the  S.  dept.  ;  on  Aug.  16 
following  he  was  defeated  at  Camden  by  Comwallis,  and  in 
Dec.  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Greene,  but  restored  in  1782. 
After  the  peace  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va., 
till  1790,  whence  he  went  to  reside  in  New  York,  having 
first  emancipated  his  slaves.    D.  Apr.  10,  1806. 

OatesTille,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Gatli,  in  Pal.,  was  one  of  the  5  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
and,  as  it  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Judah,  it  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  wars  between  those  2  peoples.  Goli- 
ath was  b.  there.  Porter  (18.57)  identifies  it  with  TM-ex-Sd- 
fleh,  10  m.  E.  of  Ashdod.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  1858) 
thinks  that  Gath,  Bethogabra.  Eleutheropolis,  and  Brit 
Jibrin.  (about  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Tell-e»-t<afieh)  are  all  one  and  the 
same  city.  At  each  of  these  points  is  a  small  modern  v.  in 
the  midst  of  laiins.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Oat'ling  (Richard  Jordan),  an  inventor,  b.  in  Hertford 
CO.,  N.  C,  Sept.  12.  1818,  and  since  a  resident  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  first  invention  was  a  screw  for  the  propulsion  of 
water-craft ;  subsequently  he  devised  a  machine  for  sowing 
wheat  in  drills,  then  (1847-49)  lie  studied  med.  He  also  dis- 
covered a  method  of  transmitting  ])Ower  through  the  me- 
dium of  compressed  air,  and  invented  a  double-acting  hemp- 
break.  Dr.  G.'s  greatest  invention,  made  in  1861-62,  is  the 
mitrailleuse,  a  repeating  machine-gun,  universally  known 
as  the  Gatling  gun.  At  the  first  trial  it  fired  200  shots  per 
minute.  It  has  since  been  adopted  into  the  service  for  use 
with  troops  and  for  the  flank  defence  of  fortifications. 

Gatling  Gun,  a  repeating  machine-gun  or  mitrailleuse 
invented  by  K.  J.  Gatling.  The  gun  consists  of  a  immber 
of  breech-loading  rifled  barrels  revolving  about  a  common 
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axis,  with  which  they  lie  parallel.  These  barrels  are  loaded 
and  fired  while  revolving,  the  empty  cartridge-shells  being 
ejected  in  continuous  succession.  Each  barrel  is  fired  only 
once  in  a  revolution,  so  that  the  10-barrel  G.  G.  fires  10  times 
in  one  revolution.  The  working  of  the  gun  is  simple.  One 
man  places  one  end  of  a  feed-case  full  of  cartridges  into  a 
hopper  at  the  top  of  the  gun,  while  another  man  turns  a 
crank,  by  which  the  gun  is  revolved.  An  able-bodied  man 
can  turn  the  crank  of  a  •4.5-inch  calibre  gun  40  times  per 
minute  for  2  or  3  minutes,  400  shots  per  minute. 

Gauchos.     See  Guachos. 

Gaul.     See  Gallia. 

Gaul'ey  ITEoun'talns,  in  W.  Va.,  are  a  part  of  the 
ridge  known  farther  S.  W.  as  the  Cumberland  Mts.  The 
name  is  given  to  the  Little  Gaiiley  Mts.  in  Nicholas  co..  and 
is  sometimes  extended  indefinitely  to  the  same  range  farther 
to  the  N.  E. 

Gauls.     See  Celts. 

Gault,  The,  originally  a  provincial  name  for  a  stratum 
of  stiff  blue  calcareous  clay  or  marl  occuiTing  in  the  S.  and 
E.  of  Eng.,  but  now  accepted  as  a  term  to  designate  astrati- 
gi'aphical  horizon  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Europe. 
This  stratum  of  clay  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
the  LTpper  Cretaceous.  It  intervenes  between  the  Lower 
and  the  Upper  (ireensands,  and  lithologically  is  very  distinct 
from  either  ;  palteontologically,  its  fossils  represent  a  fauna 
marked  by  a  strong  preponderance  of  forms  closely  related 
to  those  of  the  Upper  Greensand. 

Gaultlie'ria  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  (r«w//i«?- of  Que.], 
a  ^enus  of  shrubs  mostly  .small,  found  in  N.  and  S.  Amer.. 
Asia,  Australia,  etc.  The  tJT^ical  species  is  the  G.  irrocmn- 
bem,  the  wintergreen  or  checkerben-y  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. Its  fruit  and  young  leaves  abound  in  the  oil  of  winter- 
green,  used  in  phaiTnacy  and  confectionery.  The  G.  (now 
Chiogenes)  Mgpidtda,  thesweet  birch  (Behila  lenta),  and  sev- 
eral other  plants  yield  the  same  oil. 

Gaur,  a  very  large  wild  ox  {Bi/jos  gaufufi')  of  the  jungles 
of  India.  It  has  no  dewlap,  and  is  characterized  by  a  high 
ridge  along  the  back,  and  peculiarly  marked  by  white  hair 
upon  the  legs.  Its  flesh  is  excellent.  Its  voice  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ox. 

Gauss  (Karl  Friedrich).  b.  in  Brunswick,  Ger.,  Apr.  30, 
1777  ;  solved  when  18  yrs.  old  the  problem  of  the  division  of 
the  circle  into  17  equal  parts,  and  afterward  became  famous 
for  skill  in  the  indeterminate  analysis  ;  became  in  1807  prfif. 
of  astron.  at  Gottingen  ;  received  "in  1810  the  Lalande  medal 
for  calculating  by  a  new  method  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and 
Pallas  ;  made  after  1821  important  improvements  in  geodetic 
methods  and  instruments  ;  after  1831  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  terrestrial  magnetism.  G.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  maths,  of  this  century.    D.  Feb.  2:3,  185.5. 

Gau'taina,  properly  the  name  of  the  great  Solar  race 
of  E.  I.  warrior-princes,  but  more  especially  the  name  of 
Sakta-muni  (Sahja  is  a  family  name  ;  muni  =  fjiovo^,  "soli- 
tary "),  otherwise  called  Gautama  Booddha,  the  alleged 
founder  of  Booddhism.  He  was  b.  624  b.  c,  the  son  of  Sud- 
dhodana.  king  of  Kapilavastu,  in  the  N  of  India,  and  in  youth 
was  called  Siddhdrta.  The  story  of  his  life  is  a  tissue  of 
fables,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  historical 
basis  to  the  .stoi-y.  In  early  life  he  was  of  ascetic  habits, 
but  he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  for  a  time.  His  sin- 
gular wisdom,  wiiich  was  the  fruit  of  merits  gained  in 
previous  states  of  existence,  led  him  to  renounce  the  world, 
and  after  yrs.  of  study,  bodily  maceration,  and  contempla- 
tion, he  discovered  the  supreme  truth  that  to  return  to  the 
ignorance  and  state  of  non-sentient  repose  wiience  man 
sprang  is  the  highest  possible  good.  He  was  made  a  booddha, 
and  after  a  time  passed  into  Nirvana,  or  unconsciousness, 
having  d.  at  Kusinagara  in  .543  b.  c.  His  body  was  burned, 
but  numerous  relics  of  him  were  preserved  and  became 
venerated.  The  Brahmans  teach  that  he  was  the  9th  avatar 
of  Vishnu,  sent  to  delude  and  destroy  the  Asura  race. 

Gautier,  go-te-a'  (Theophile),  b.  at  Tarbes,  Fr.,  Aug. 
31,  1811,  a  Parisian  litterateur  of  the  romantic  school ;  1836- 
56  art-critic  and  dramatic  censor  for  the  Presse  ;  literary  ed. 
of  the  Monifiiir  Univcr»d  1856,  of  the  Jmrnal  Qffidel  1869. 
Author  of  Histoire  de  Vart  dramatique  fn  France.  Le  capUaiiie 
Fracasfie,  etc.  His  criticism  shows  the  influence  of  the  (ier. 
philos.,  by  which  he  was  profoundly  Influenced,  but  without 
losing  his  own  independence.    D.  Oct.  23,  1872. 

Gau'zu-vI'va,  Coeissus  iiemori»agus,  a  delicate  little 
sheep-like  deer  of  Brazil.  It  is  of  a  gi-ayish-brown  color, 
and  lias  small  horns. 

Gavazzl,  gah-vaht'see  (Alessandro),  an  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  It.  independence,  unity,  and  evangelization,  b.  at 
Bologna  in  1809.  In  1825  he  joined  the  monastic  order  of 
Bamabites,  and  was  afterward  appointed  prof,  of  rhetoric 
at  Naples.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(1840)  he  removed  to  Rome,  drawni  thither  by  sjTiipathy  w  ith 
the  ri ■forma tory  spirit  of  tlie  new  pontiff.  In  1818  lie  was 
made  suddenly" famous  by  an  impassioned  oration  wiiich  he 
pronounced  in  the  Pantheon  in  commemoration  of  the  pa- 
triots wiio  had  fallen  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the  war 
with  Aus.  The  pope,  wiio  then  shared  in  the  national  en- 
thusiasm, appointed  him  chaplain-gen.  and  almoner  of  the 
Rom.  legion  (16,000  strong),  raised  to  take  part  in  the  strug- 
gle. The.se  troops,  which  had  marched  to  Vicenza,  were 
soon  recalled.  But  G.,  instead  of  returning  with  them, 
broke  with  the  pope,  and  became  another  Peter  the  Hermit, 
preaching  a  new  crusade.  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Bologna 
all  rang  with  his  appeals.  The  new  republic  made  him 
chaplain  gen.  of  the  army.  The  Fi\  occupation  of  Rome  (in 
July  1849)  drove  him  into  exile.  He  visited  Eng.,  Scot.,  the 
U.  S.,  and  Canada,  lectuiing  against  the  Papal  Ch.  In  1851, 
while  in  Lond.,  he  pub.  first  his  3[emoir».  and  a  few  months 
later  his  Orations.  In  1860  he  was  with  Garibaldi  in  Sic. 
In  1870  he  was  again  in  Eng.,  and  in  1873  came  once  more 
to  the  U.  S.  He  became  an  evangelist  in  Rome,  and  lec- 
tures on  rational  theology  and  homiletics  in  the  coll.  of 
the  "Fi-ee  Christian  Ch.  in  Italy."  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
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Ga'vlal,  or  Na'koo  (the  Gatialis  Gange(ims),  the  larg- 
est of  living  Crocodilia.  at 
times  attainins  a  leiiirtli 
of  ai  ft..  inhaHtins  India. 
It  is  charat-terized  by  loni: 
and  narrow  jaws  and  has 
about  1-20  teetli.  It  is  in- 
offensive to  man.  feedinir 
chiefly  upon  fishes  and 
other  small  animals. 

Gav'it  (JoHX  E.».  b.  in 
New  York  Oct.  39.  1817: 
began  business  in  Albany 
when  30  yrs.  old.  as  a  bank- 
note engraver  and  printer. 
He  felt  a  great  interest  in 
astron.,  and  was  an  ex- 
pert mieroscopist.  His 
knowledge  of  optics  and 
the  canons  of  art  was  mi- 
nute aTid  exliaustive.  and 


Gavial. 


at  his  death  he  was  pres.  of  the  Neve  York  Microscopical  So- 
ciety. As  an  engraver  of  bank-notes  he  introduced  great 
and  decisive  improvements  in  Ids  art  and  in  his  business.  In 
1S.55  he  organized  the  Amer.  Bank-Xote  Co.  in  New  York, 
of  which  he  was  supt.  until  186G.  and  then  pres.  This  co. 
furnished  bonds,  bank-notes,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  not  only 
to  the  U.  ^..  but  also  to  the  go%'ts.  and  banks  of  Sp.,  It.,  Gr.. 
Switz..  all  the  states  of  S.  and  Central  Amer.,  and  Japan. 
D.  Aug.  i5.  1874. 

Gay  (JoHst.  b.  in  Devonshire.  Eng..  1688 :  pub.  Runtl 
Spor/f.  a.  poem  1 1711),  which  won  him  Pope"s  life-long  favor: 
acquired  wealth,  but  lost  it  in  the  S.  Sea  Bubble,  and  after 
1727  was  a  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  His  excellent  FaMes  and  T/ie  Beggar's  Opera  are  es- 
pecially noteworthy.    D.  Dec.  4,  173".J. 

Gay  (WiNCKwoRTH  Allan),  a  landscape-painter,  b.  in 
Hingham.  Mass..  Aug.  19.  1821 :  studied  with  Prof.  Robert 
Weir  of  \V.  Pt..  afterward  with  Constant  Troyon  in  Paris  ; 
passed  several  yrs.  in  Europe  :  is  best  known  in  his  own 
country  in  Boston,  where  his  quiet,  meditative  pictures, 
chiefly  of  X.  Eng.  scenery,  are  much  prized. 

Gayal',  a  species  i.  Bibos  frontalis^  of  ox.  found  in  hilly 
parts  of  India.  E.  of  the  Brahmapootra.  It  is  reared  for  its 
hide  and  flesh,  and  has  rich  but  scanty  milk. 

Gayarre  (Ch.\rles  E.  Arthur^  b.  at  Xew  Orleans.  La.. 
Jan.  :3.  1805.  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Xew  Orleans  and  studied  law 
in  PhUa.  :  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829  :  in  1831  became  deputy 
atty.-gen.  of  La.  :  presiding  judge  of  the  Xew  Orleans  city 
court  in  1833 :  was  elected  in  ISJo  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  :  was  sec.  of  state  in  La.  1846-53.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  important  works 
upon  the  hist,  of  La. 

Ga}"-featlier,  a  name  for  the  Liatris  scarioxa  and 
.^picatii.  and  perhaps  for  other  species  of  that  genus  of  com- 
Itosite  herbs.  They  grow  extensively  throughout  most  of 
the  U.  S.,  have  bulbous  roots,  a  terebinthinate  taste,  and 
active  medicinal  properties.  These  plants  are  among  those 
locally  known  as  "rattlesnake  master.'" 

Gayle  (John),  b.  in  Sumter  dist..  S.  C,  Sept.  11.  1792.  ed. 
at  S.  c.  Coll.  :  removed  in  1813  to  Ala. :  entered  the  legis- 
lature in  1817.  became  a  .iudge  of  the  Ala.  supreme  court 
182:3.  gov.  18:il-3.5.  M.  C.  184'7-~19  :  became  in  1849  a  .iudge  of 
the  U.  S.  dist.  court  for  Ala.    D.  July  20.  ia59. 

Gay-Liussac  i  Joseph  Louis'),  an  eminent  Fr.  chemist,  b. 
at  St.  Leonard.  Haute- Vienne.  Sept.  6,  1778 :  was  admitted. 
Dec.  27,  1797.  to  the  Polytechnic  School:  assigned  in  1800 
a.s  a.ssistant  to  Berthollet  in  the  govt,  chemical  works  at 
Arcueil.  and  promoted  soon  after  to  be  assistant  prof,  in  the 
Polj-technic.  In  1804  made  2  balloon  ascensions,  attaining 
in  the  last  ascent  the  great  height  of  23.000  ft.  In  the  same 
yr.  became  associated  \vith  Himiboldt  in  eudiometrical  ex- 
periments, in  the  course  of  which  he  demonstrated  that 
oxvgen  and  hvdrogen  unite  to  form  water  in  the  propor- 
tions by  vol.  of  100  of  the  first  to  200  of  the  second.  This  led 
to  the  announcement  (in  1808)  that  gases  always  combine  in 
definite  proportions  by  vol.  In  1805.  in  company  with  Hum- 
boldt, he  left  Paris  on  a  scientific  tour  through  Europe. 
Was  elected  to  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  in  180(5,  prof,  of  chem. 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1809,  and  also  prof,  of  physics 
at  the  Sorbonne.  and  in  18:J2  prof,  of  chem.  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  In  1807  determined  the  coeflicient  of  expansion  of 
gases  at  constant  pressure  with  increase  of  temperature. 
In  1808.  with  Thenard.  he  discovered  a  chemical  process  for 
obtaining,  from  their  alkaline  oxides,  potassium  and  sodium 
in  quantity.  Other  results  arrived  at  by  these  2  discover- 
ers were  the  decomposition  of  boracic  acid  and  the  pro- 
duction of  boron,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  probablv 
elementary  nature  of  chlorine.  In  1813  G.-L.  investigated 
the  nature  of  iodine,  and  pointed  out  the  analogy  between 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur.  In  1815  was  made  his  discov- 
ery of  the  compound  radical  cyanogen,  with  its  singulaiiv 
energetic  compounds,  especially  cyanhydric  or  prussic  acid. 
In  1816  he  invented  his  portable  syphon  (or  mountahi)  bar- 
ometer. In  1818  he  was  appointed  supt.  of  the  govt,  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre  works,  and  was  subsequentlv  called 
on  to  advise  in  the  administration  of  the  excise,  and  in  1S29 
was  made  chief  assayer  to  the  mint.  While  acting  in  these 
capacities  he  originated  many  processes  and  instruments 
for  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  industry.  In 
1831  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
St.  Leonard,  and  in  1839  was  made  a  peer  of  Fr.  D.  Mav  9, 
1850.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Ga'za  f  the  strong:"  now  G/iuzze/i],  in  Pal.,  the  .south- 
ernmost and  strongest  of  the  5  royal  cities  of  the  Phili.stines. 
Along  with  Damascus,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world.  Commanding  the  road  to  Eg>-pt.  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  repeated  and  desperate  struggles.  Samson's  ex- 
ploits have  made  it  famous.  It  was  captured  by  Alexander 
the  Great  after  a  siege  of  nearly  5  months.    In  6*4  it  fell 


into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  for  a  time,  and  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Hattin  in  1187  has  remained  Mohammedan.  G.  is  now 
about  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  sea  being  covered  with  i-uins.  It  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  villages.  The  nucleus  stands  on  a  hill, 
with  its  buildings  of  stone,  the  suburbs  containing  only 
mud-haveLs.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  15.000,  mostly  Moham- 
medans. R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Gaza  (Theodorus),  b.  about  14<55  at  Thessalonica :  left 
that  town  on  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1430 :  was  rector 
and  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  gymnasium  of  Ferrara :  was  em- 
ployed 1450-.56  by  Pope  Xicholas  V..  and  14.56-.58  by  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous  of  Xaples.  D.  in  1478.  His  Gr.  gram. 
(^1495)  was  long  famous. 

Gazelle'  [Ar.  gazdl],  Gazella  dorcas  and  allied  species, 
antelopes  of  Afr.  and  Asia.  The  G.  are  celebrated  for  their 
elegant  forms  and  the  beauty  of  their  eyes.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  become  great  favorites  from  the  gentleness  of 
their  disposition. 

Gea'ry  ('John  White>,  b.  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pa.,  Dec.  :30,  1819,  studied  at  Jefferson  Coll..  Caunons- 
burg.  Pa. :  became  a  C.  E.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  (1846-48)  he 
went  to  the  seat  of  war  a.s  lieut.-col.  2d  Pa.  Volunteers, 
serving  during  the  campaign  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  with  distinction  :  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of 
his  regiment,  and  on  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  citadel.  In  1849  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  P*res.  Polk  P.  M.  of  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  with  authority 
to  organize  the  postal  service  throughout  our  then  new 
Pacific  coast  teir. :  soon  afterward  he  was  elected  alcalde 
of  the  city,  and  was  appointed  by  the  military  gov.  .iudge  of 
the  first  instance  for  San  Francisco :  remained  in  .San  Fran- 
cisco till  1852.  exercising  a  large  influence  in  organizing  the 
govt,  of  that  city,  whose  first  mayor  he  was  il850i.  Return- 
ed to  Pa.  in  18o2.  and  in  1856  was  sent  by  Pres.  Pierce  to 
Kan.  as  gov.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  raised  and 
equipped  the  28th  Pa.  Volunteers,  commanding  it  in  several 
engagements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  :  was  promoted  to 
be  maj.-gen.  and  placed  in  command  of  a  di\ision  :  in  1866 
was  elected  gov.  of  Pa.  by  the  Rep.  party,  and  re-elected  in 
1869.     D.  Feb.  9.  1873. 

Gebang'  Palm,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  palms,  the 
Corypha  Gebunga  of  Java  and  the  neighboring  regions.  It 
yields  sago,  roofing  thatch,  material  for  hats,  fishing-nets, 
cloth,  cordage,  etc.,  and  its  roots  afford  a  valuable  remedy 
for  diarrhoea. 

Geck'o  (named  from  the  cry),  a  name  given  to  lizards  of 
the  family  Geckotidfe.  The  Piyodactyliig  G.  of  Afr.  (whose 
footsteps  were  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  leprosy,  and 
which  was  considered  able  to  eat  steel)  and  the  G.  renis  of 
Asia  are  among  the  best  known.  Other  species  are  found 
in  Amer..  Australia,  etc.  They  generally  have  the  power  of 
climbing  walls,  walking  upon  ceilings  ^vHth  the  back  dovsTi- 
ward.  etc. 

Ged'des  (George),  b.  Feb.  14.  1809.  at  Fairmount,  Onon- 
daga co.,  X.  Y.  Elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  X.  Y.  in 
1847,  and  re-elected  in  1849.  he  made  an  exliaustive  report  in 
favor  of  a  gen.  R.  R.  law  enabling  persons  to  construct  and 
operate  R.  Rs.  without  the  aid  of  special  legislation— a  meas- 
ure which  was  canied  through  the  senate  in  1851.  From 
1853  to  1856  he  had  charge  of  the  lowering  of  the  channel  of 
the  Seneca  River ;  in  1861  pres.  of  X.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Societv.  and  from  1865  to  1871  State  supt.  of  the  Onondaga 
salt  springs.    D.  Oct.  8.  188:3. 

Geddes  (James\  b.  near  Carlisle.  Pa..  July  22.  176.3.  re- 
moved to  X'.  Y.  and  settled  at  Geddes.  Onondaga  co..  X.  Y. 
mamed  in  his  honor).  1794  :  was  a  prominent  mover  and 
agitator  of  the  subject  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  River,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary surveys  of  the  route,  reporting  the  plan  practicable 
and  not  difficult  to  accomplish  :  in  addition  to  his  duties  of 
judge  of  Onondaga  co.,  he  accepted  (1816)  the  appointment 
of  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal :  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Champlain  Canal  1818.  and  in  1822  engineer  to  make  sur- 
veys for  a  canal  from  the  O.  River  to  Lake  Erie :  in  182T 
eniploved  bv  the  U.  S.  govt,  to  locate  the  Chesapeake  and 
O.  Caiial.  and  1838  by  the  State  of  Pa.  upon  its  canals.  D. 
Aug.  19.  1838. 

Geer  (Georoe  Jarvis\  D.  D..  b.  Feb.  24.  1821.  in  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  in  1842.  and  from 
the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.  ISih:  ordained  deacon  in  Christ 
ch.  (P.  E. ).  Hartford,  Conn..  1.S45  :  became  rector  of  Christ 
ch.,  Ballston  Spa.  X.  Y..  1845 :  ordained  presbyter  in  Balls- 
ton  Spa  1846  :  became  associate  rector  of  tlie  ch.  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.  Xew  York.  18.52.  rector  of  St.  Timothy's  ch..  Xew 
York.  18.57.  In  18.58.  as  joint  ed.  with  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
and  Bp.  Bedell,  by  appointment  of  thebjis..  he  pub.  the  T'ox- 
Book  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  ;  wrote  The  Conreri-'ioii  of  St.  Paid.  Rec- 
tor of"  St.  Timothy's  ch..  Xew  York  :  was  fii-st  pres.  of  the 
Vvee  Ch.  Guild  of  Xew  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Gen.  Con- 
vention of  1874  from  the  diocese  of  Xew  York. 

tiottrard  (Fabre>,  a  gen.,  b.  at  L'Anse  a  Veau,  Hayti. 
Sept.  19.  1806.  son  of  Gen.  Nicolas  Geffrard.  who  had  co- 
operated with  Dessalines  and  Petion.  Young  G..  though 
himself  a  gnffe  {M  Afr.  bloodt.  took  the  part  of  the  mulat- 
toes  against  the  blacks  :  in  1849  was  made  a  duke  by  Sou- 
louque:  in  1^58  led  in  the  revoluti<ui  ag-ainst  Soulouque. 
and  banished  him  in  1860 :  pres.  of  Hayti  18tK>-67 :  was  him- 
self banished,  and  retired  to  Jamaica.     D.  Dec.  31.  1878. 

Gelieu'na  [Heb.  Ge-lihtiiom.x\\e  "vale  of  Hinnom"].  a 
deep  gorge  lying  S.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  called  also 
Tophet.  "place  of  fire."  because  the  practice  of  burning 
infants  as  sacrifices  to  heathen  gods  was  carried  on  here  by 
idolatrous  Jews  (it  is.  however,  denied  by  some  that  they 
were  actually  burned).  To  break  np  this  practice.  Josiah 
defiled  the  place  by  making  it  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of 
filth.  We  are  told  that  perpetual  fires  were  kept  up  to 
destroy  this  offal :  hence,  Gehenna  and  Tophet  became 
synonyms  for  Hell. 

Gei'jer  cEric  Gvstaf).  a  Swe.  poet  and  historian,  b.  at 
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Raiisater  Jan.  12,  1783.  wa^  prof,  of  hist,  in  Upsala  from  1810 
to  1840.  He  was  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  romantic 
school  in  Swe.  lit.  called  the  Gothic,  and  his  poems,  not 
numerous,  ;ire  aniong  the  finest  sems  of  Swe.  poetry.  It 
was  as  an  historian,  however,  that  G.  acquii-cd  his  greatest 
fame,  especially  as  author  of  Sveii{<k-((  Folktts  HlstniidC  Hist, 
of  the  Swe.  People").  His  first  historical  work  was  <S'«'« 
Rikes  Hiifder  ("  Annals  of  Swe.").  In  1839  he  pub.  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  Swe.  from  C/iarlex  XII.  to  Gudatus  III,  and  in 
1844.  Life' cf  Outvtex  XIV.  .lohn.  He  also  edited  the  i)ost- 
hunious  papers  of  (iustavus  III.  in  1H43,  and.  in  connection 
with  Faiit  and  Schrocdcr,  the  Scri])lores  Berdiii  Succii-arinii. 
Medii  .Eri,  from  PSIS  to  1828.  His  Hist,  of  the  Sict.  I'l-oiile  is 
a  most  rcmarkatilc  book,  and  ranks  among  the  very  first 
works  of  liistorioy-raphy.     D.  Apr.  23, 1847. 

Geiss'ler's  Xubes,  made  of  very  hard  glass,  and  con- 
taining each  some  one  gas  in  a  highly  rarefied  state.  Each 
end  of  the  tube  is  pierced  witli  an  electrode  from  an  induc- 
tion coil ;  and  if  the  glass,  the  rarefied  gas,  and  the  current 
be  properly  ad.iustea  to  each  other,  the  most  beautifid 
luminous  appearances  may  be  seen.  The  carbonic  acid 
vacuum  in  a  small  spiral  G.  T.  emits  so  much  light  that  it 
has  been  emiiloyed  as  a  means  of  illuminating  the  cavities 
of  the  hunuui  l)ody  for  diagn<istic  purposes.  Each  gas  gives 
its  own  i)eculiar  light  and  spectrum. 

Gela'slus  I.,  Saint,  pope,  succeeded  Felix  III.  Mar.  1, 
492 ;  was  the  first  pope  who  claimed  complete  independence 
of  the  synods  and  the  civil  authority.  He  wrote  against  the 
Nestorlan  and  Eutychian  heresies.  D.  Nov.  19,  496.— Gela- 
SIU8  II.,  Pope  ((Giovanni  di  Gaeta),  succeeded  Pascal  II.  in 
1118,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the  same  yr.  ;  escaped  and  fled 
to  Gaeta.  The  emp.  Henry  V.  caused  the  antip<ipe  Gregory 
VIII.  to  be  chosen  in  his  stead.     D.  at  Gluiiy  .Jan.  29,  1119. 

Gelatine,  jel'a-tin,  a  semi-solid  substance  of  a  soft, 
tremulous  consistence,  produced  from  certain  animal  mem- 
branes (skin,  fibrous  ti.ssue,  etc.)  by  the  action  of  hot  water. 
Isinglass,  calf's-foot  jelly,  glue,  etc.  are  chiefly  composed  of 
G.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  contains  much  water,  which  may 
be  dried  out,  leaving  a  glassy,  brittle  mass,  whicli  swells, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  in  cold  water.  Tlie  (t.  from  cartilage 
is  called  chondrine,  and  is  somewhat  different  from  true  G. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  it  exists  almiidantly  in  bone- 
soups,  etc.  For  a  long  time  it  was  held  to  be  innutritious, 
but  at  present  a  considerable  (but  not  high)  nutritive  value 
is  conceded  to  it.  G.  is  thrown  down  from  the  watery  solu- 
tion by  alcohol,  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by 
tannic  acid,  and  by  chlorine  gas.  G.  is  extensively  used  iii 
the  arts — asjiniiigs  for  beer,  as  a  dressing  for  silk  and  other 
fabrics,  as  a  coating  for  dragees  and  pills,  as  a  material  f(n' 
the  capsules  whicli  hold  unplt>asant  meds.,  for  preparing 
tracing  paper,  as  a  material  tor  delicate  casts,  as  the  basis 
of  numerous  jellies  for  the  table  :  and  dried  G.  plates  are 
emploj^ed  in  photolithography  and  the  kindred  arts. 

Gelee,  zheh-la'  (Claude),  better  known  as  Claude  Lor- 
raine, where  he  was  b.  (in  the  httle  town  of  Chamagne)  in 
the  yr.  1600.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  the  youth,  early 
left  an  orphan,  passed  through  severe  struggles  in  pursuing 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  His  first  studies  were  with  an  elder 
brother,  a  wood-engraver  at  Fribourg.  Thence  he  went  to 
Rome,  thence  to  Naples,  thence  back  again  to  Rome.  He 
travelled  through  Romagna  and  Lombardy,  worked  some 
time  in  Venice,  visited  parts  of  Ger.,  studied  the  scenery  of 
the  Tyrol,  remained  a  short  time  in  Nantes,  returned  to  It. 
by  way  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  finally  made  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  where  his  great  works  were  painted,  and 
where  he  d.  Nov.  21,  1682.  During  his  life-time  this  painter's 
fame  was  very  high.  After  his  death  his  reputation  in- 
creased, and  even  yet  lie  ranks  with  the  greatest  landscape- 
painters  of  the  world.  The  landscapes  of  Claude  are  not 
literal  copies  of  nature,  but  copies  of  nature  sufl'used  with 
sentiment  and  feeling.  His  paintings  are  therefore,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree, ' '  compositions. "  The  Lil)er  Veritatis, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  collection  of  drawings  made  by  Claude 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  his  pictures  and  de- 
tecting counterfeits.  There  were  6  vols.  His  works  com- 
manded high  prices,  and  were  numerous.  Smith's  Catcdogue 
misonne  describes  400  pieces.  They  are  found  in  all  the 
European  galleries,  but  the  most  celebrated  of  them  are  in 
Eng.  For  dissenting  opinions  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
Claudr  one  sliould  consult  the  I)iscour.ies  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  liuskin's  Modern  Painter.'<.    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

G<-iliu!«.     See  Aulus  Gellius. 

Ge'lon  [Gr.  reAwr],  tyrant  of  S-yracuse,  b.  at  Gela;  be- 
came tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  48.'5 ;  destroyed  the  army  of  Car- 
thage in  the  great  battle  of  Himera  (480  b.  c).    D.  478  b.  c. 

Gelse'iniuiii  (from  gelseiniiio,  an  It.  name  for  the  jas- 
mine], a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Loganiacese.  The 
yellow  jasmine  of  the  S.  States  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
climber  (th.^  <f.  snuinrnn-n.-o.  Though  the  whole  plant  is 
poi.sonous,  It  is  a  valualilc  nicd. :  should  be  used  cautiously. 

Gem  [Lat.  (ii'iinn<i\,  in  art  and  arclutology,  a  small  stone, 
generally  precious  as  to  material,  cut  in  oriuunoiital  de- 
signs or  with  inscriptions.  While  G.  are  in  close  lel.itioii  to 
the  jeweller's  art,  they  annn  realitv  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  highest  art,  since  there  are  no  objects  kiiowii  whicli  in 
so  small  a  siilierc  cull  for  such  clciraiicc  of  taste  ;iii(l  i)crfcct 
skill.  The  2  divisions  of  the  art  are  the  making  of  intdgtio.-i 
—which,  as  the  name  in  It.  denotes,  are  cut  in  like  a  seal— 
and  cameos,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  whicli  probably 
comes  from  a  Gr.  term  signifying  ^'ground."  Cameos  are 
simply  bas-reliefs,  and  since  the  days  of  (;r.  art  it  has  been 
usual  to  copy  celebrated  statues  in  this  manner.  Intaglios, 
the  earliest  (i..  first  ajijjcar  as  the  .'^earahK  {.srarafj(ei)  or 
beetle-shaped  signets  worn  in  rings  by  the  Egvjitians  from 
a  very  early  period.  .Many  of  tlies(>  were  cxiiuisitely  cut. 
TheGrs.,  thoiigli  the  latest  in  tlie  field  of  (i-ciitting,  speedily 
excelled  all  tlicii- prcdcct'ssois.  Contcuiporary  with  t lie  (irs., 
the  Ktnis<'aiisattaiiieil  great  excellence  in  (J. -eiigra\ing.  The 
art  finally  attained  its  higlicst  perfection  in  Sic.  and  Magna 
Grjecia.    Among   tlie  Koms.  G.-engraving  flourished,  and 


under  Augustus  it  reached  its  very  highest  point.  Cabinets 
of  G.  became  numerous.  The  latest  intaglio  in  anc.  style 
was  the  signet  of  Lothaire  (a.  d.  823).  The  finest  sapphire 
ever  cut  is  an  intaglio  bearing  a  head  of  Augustus.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  ./.'.<  I'/rii'.  Ci/c,  by  Charles  G.  Leland.] 

Geinara.     See  Talmud,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Adler,  Ph.  D. 

Geiubloiix,  or  Geniblours,  town  of  Belg..  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  of  Don  John  of  Aus.  over 
the  United  Netherlanders  in  1578. 

Geni'iui  (the  "  Twins  "),  a  .sign  of  the  zodiac,  into  which 
the  sun  enters  about  May  21,  and  from  which  it  passes  June 
21.  Also,  a  constellation  of  zodiac,  now  con-esponding  to 
sign  Cancer.    Castor  and  Pollux  are  the  two  prin.  stars. 

Geniis'tiis  (Georgius),  or  Georgius  Pletlio,  b.  at 
Constantinople  about  1390,  held  officre  under  Manuel  Pala?- 
ologus  in  1426  ;  in  1438  a  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Florence  : 
was  tutor  to  Bessarion  and  the  associate  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici ;  in  1441  engaged  in  the  imperial  service  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  is  said  to  have  lived  100  yrs.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  leader  of  the  Restoration  of  learning. 

Genis'bok  [Dut.  gemstjok^,  the  Oryx  gazella,  a  large 
antelope  of  S.  Afr.  It  has  straight  horns  about  2)4  ft.  long. 
It  is  courageous,  and  a  swift  ruiiner. 

Geniiiii'der  (Geokg),  b.  at  Ingelflngen,  Wiirtembers. 
Apr.  13,  1816  ;  learned  his  profession,  violin-making,  in  Paris. 
and  in  1847  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  acquired 
much  fame  as  a  musical-instrument  maker.  In  1852  he  re- 
movt'd  to  New  York.  His  violins  took  the  first  prize  in  the 
^\ Orld's  Fair  of  1851,  Lond.,  and  a  new  violin  shown  by  him 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  was  pronounced  an  anc.  It. 
instrument  of  the  best  type.  He  uses  natural  unprepared 
wood,  believing  that  instruments  made  of  artificially  cured 
wood  lose  their  value  sjieedily. 

Gen'der  (from  the  same  root  with  yiyvoii-ai,  genus,  etc.], 
in  gram.,  must  not  be  confounded  with  sex  in  nature.  The 
pheiioineiion  of  (i.  presents  some  of  the  most  obscure  prob- 
lems which  the  science  of  lang.  has  to  grapple  with.  Several 
langs.  have  no  G.  at  all.  Others  have  had  grammatical  G., 
but  have  lost  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Per.  and  the  Eng. 
Some  langs.  have  only  2  G.,  masculine  and  feminine  ;  others 
have  3,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  as  the  Gr.,  Lat., 
and  Ger.  The  question  why  a  certain  noun  is  masculine  or 
feminine  or  neuter  may  bring  the  mo.st  learned  grammarian 
to  despair,  while  the  most  ignorant  man  never  makes  a 
mistake  when  he  is  born  and  bred  to  the  lang. 

Geiieal'ogy  [Gr.  ye^ea,  "  race,"  and  Aoyos,  "  discourse  '"], 
the  science  of  descents.  As  a  record  of  families  it  holds 
an  intermediate  place  between  biography,  which  treats  of 
persons,  and  hist.,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  nation.  In  Eng.,  as  in  most  countries  in  which 
the  feudal  system  has  prevailed,  the  laws  of  the  descent  of 
families  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  descent 
and  tenure  of  lands.  Where  estates  pass  to  a  single  heir,  it 
is  essential  that  the  derivation  of  that  heir  from  the  blood 
of  the  first  lord  sliould  be  clearly  proved  ;  and  as  the  lines 
of  descent  may  become  successively  extinguished,  the  order 
in  which  collaterals  succeed  must  be  definitely  settled.  The 
latter  is  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  the  former  is  the  office  of 
tlie  genealogist,  who.se  duty  it  is  to  trace  out  and  record  the 
hist,  of  families  and  the  relationship  of  the  several  branches 
to  one  another.  In  Amer.  the  work  of  the  genealogist  is  a 
little  different.  The  division  of  landed  estates  among  the 
children  or  other  representatives  of  the  last  jiroprietor  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  the  production  of  a  single  heir.  The 
hist,  of  land-titles"  is  provided  for  by  a  system  of  public 
records,  and  the  functions  of  the  genealogist  are  limited 
merely  to  the  hist,  of  families.  The  results  of  genealogical  in- 
vestig"ati<  ms  are  either  embodied  in  pedigrees,  arranged  as  a 
tree,  in  which  the  common  ancestor  represents  the  root  and 
the  descendants  the  Ijranches,  or  constructed  in  the  form  of 
tables,  in  which  the  ancestor  and  the  descendants  appear 
in  successive  rows  of  squares  or  circles,  properly  connected 
by  lines  ;  or  genealogists  adopt  a  narrative  form,  called  a 
family  hist.,  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  condense  their 
records  into  a  vol.  of  moderate  size,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  their  statements  at  greater  length.  As  a  science  G. 
insists  upon  evidence  ;  no  genealogist  will  accept  a  mere 
family  tradition,  but  always  require  sufficient  proof.  [From 
oriti.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Vyc,  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Betts.] 

Gen'eral,  in  certain  R.  Cath.  religious  orders,  the  higli- 
est  officer  of  the  order.  The  G.  of  the  Jesuits  is  chosen  for 
life,  and  holds  one  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  the 
(;h.  Most  other  G.  hold  office  for  3  yrs.,  and  they  usually  re- 
side at  Rome.    The  G.  of  the  Dominicans  is  chosen  for  life. 

General  Assembly.  In  the  Presb.  Cli.  the  G.  A.  is  tin- 
highest  of  4  courts,  the  other  3  being,  in  their  order,  session, 
presbytery,  synod.  In  Amer.  there  are  at  present  3  G.  A.  : 
(1)  that  of  tlie  Presb.  Ch.  N.  ;  (2)  that  of  the  Pi-esb.  Ch.  S. ; 
(3)  that  of  the  Cumberland  Presb.  Ch.  The  highest  court  of 
the  smaller  Presb.  bodies  is  the  .synod. 

General  Convention,  The,  was  originally  an  asso- 
ci;itioii  of  members  of  the  Eng.  chs.  in  the  LT.  S.,  formed  af- 
tiM-  tlie  Revolution  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  closer 
union  among  those  chs.  During  the  period  of  colonial  de- 
ixndeiice  the  Eng.  congregations  had  been  under  the  juris- 
ilieticjii  of  the  bp.  of  Lond.  When  at  the  clo.se  of  the  war 
his  authority  was  withdrawn,  they  found  themselves  with- 
out any  bond  of  union  beyond  that  of  a  common  faith  :  but 
as  the  chs.  in  every  State  asserted  for  themselves  the  rights 
of  national  chs.  there  was  danger  that  even  this  bond  of 
union  might  be  lost.  The  probs.  which  the  members  of  the 
■■  ('liurcli  of  England  in  America"  were  called  upon  to  solve 
Were  these:  To  secure  an  episcopal  succession,  and  to  ar- 
raiiirea  system  by  \vhicli  there  miErht  be  a  uniformity  through 
the  (lirferent  States.  The  first  was  accomplished,  after  some 
delay,  by  the  consecration  of  some  bps.  in  Eng.  for  Amer. 
The  second  was  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  G.  C. 
The  G.  C.  has  power  to  consent  to  the  formation  of  new  dio- 
ceses, to  provide  the  mode  of  trying  bps.,  and  to  establish 
and  revise  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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beueral  Liieii.     See  Lien. 

Cieiieral  Kiile!«  o(  tlio  .M.  E.  Cli.,  written  by  Jobn  Wes- 
ley, ill  consultation  with  his  brother,  Charles  Wesley,  in 
1743.  Theneet'urward  the  '"  General  Uules  "  were  the  only 
eonditions  oi  membership  in  tlie  Wesleyan  societies  ;  and 
wlien  Wesley  sent  over  Dr.  Coke  to  orf,'anize  "  the  M.  E.  C'li. 
in  the  U.  y.  of  Amer."  they  were  in.serted  in  the  Bhvijjluie 
of  the  latter,  and  remain  there  still,  as  the  "  terms  of  meni- 
bersliip."'  In  i^tevens's  }{<■■'/.  of  tht  M.  E.  Ch.  it  is  said  that 
"the  Articles  of  Reliirion  and  the  G.  K.  are  both  parts  of 
the  orfranic  or  constitutional  law  of  Amer.  Methodisin."  but 
the  G.  K.  prescribe  the  "only  condition"  of  menibersliip, 
without  allusion  to  the  Articles.  Conformity  to  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie  Ch.  is  required  as  a  functional  qualification  for 
the  ministry,  but  ch.  members  cannot  be  excluded  for  per- 
sonal opinions  while  their  lives  conform  to  the  practical  dis- 
cipline of  the  Ch.  [Fro/n oikj.  art.  in  J.'t>  I'/iiv.  Cijc,  by  Abel 
Stevens,  LL.D.] 

Generation.  See  Repuoiuction,  by  Prof.  T.  Gill. 
M.  D. 

Geuera'tiou,  Spouta'ueous,  the  supposed  (or  real) 
origination  of  livintr  organisms  without  parent  oraranisms 
to  produce  them,  out  of  inorganic,  or  at  least  non-livintr, 
matter,  and  under  the  influence  of  forces  purely  pliys.  The 
fact  that  the  minuter  forms  of  organic  life,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  constantly  make  their  appearance  wherever  con- 
ditions exist  favorable  to  their  preservation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  pre-existing  germs  from 
which  they  may  have  sprung,  has  given  rise  to  2  opposing 
theories  iii  regard  to  this  matter — wl.  first,  that  such  germs 
do  exist :  that  they  pervade  the  atmosphere  in  countless 
numbers  and  in  nearly  all  places :  that  they  possess  an  al- 
most indestructilile  tenacity  of  life,  and  are  developed  into 
active  growth  wherever  they  find  a  suitable  nidus ;  and 
secondly,  that  no  such  organic  antecedents  are  necessary  at 
all :  that  these  microscopic  ft)rms  of  life  are  constantly 
coming  into  existence  dt  novo  under  the  operation  of  the 
tn'dinary  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  that  they  originate 
by  a  generation  which  is  truly  spontaneous.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  advocates  of  this  latter  theory  do  not  neces- 
sarily reject  the  former.  They  admit  its  possible  truth,  but 
they  deny  that  it  embraces  all  the  truth,  or  even  the  essen- 
tial truth  :  for  the  germ-theory  can  only  account  for  the 
propagation  of  life  after  life  has  originated,  whereas  the 
theoi-j'  of  S.  G.  accounts  for  the  origin  of  life  itself.  Xo 
subject  in  the  hist,  of  science  has  been  more  sharply  debated 
than  this  ;  and  no  subject  has  ever  been  experimentally  in- 
vestigated with  greater  zeal,  with  more  earnest  solicitude 
to  reach  the  truth,  or  with  results  more  singularly  or  per- 
sistently discordant. 

The  notion  of  S.  G.  is  not,  by  any  means,  of  modern  origin. 
It  has  been  entertained  by  naturalists  in  every  age  since 
the  dawn  of  scientific  hist.  But  the  earlier  naturalists- 
Aristotle  and  Lucretius,  for  instance— conceived  that  or- 
ganisms of  a  high  order  of  complexity,  such  as  insects  or 
fishes  or  reptiles,  might  be  directly  produced  out  of  the 
moist  earth  softened  by  showers,  or  out  of  the  slime  and 
mud  of  rivers ;  whereas  those  of  our  time  have  long  since 
abandoned  any  such  extravagant  notions,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  the  assertion  that  life  in  its  spontaneous  origin  is 
manifested  only  under  the  simple.st  forms,  and  especially  in 
infusions  of  organic  matter.  Both  sides  of  this  question 
have  been  argued  with  the  most  intense  zeal,  and  the  m- 
vestigators  of  both  parties  have  professed  to  rely  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  carefully  conducted  experiments.  The 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  have  asserted  that  living  organ- 
isms never  spontaneously  appear  in  infusions  hermetically 
sealed  from  the  air,  and  which  liave  been  subjected  to  a 
heat  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  the  germs  they  may  have 
contained.  The  other  party  affirm  that  such  organisms  do 
appear  in  spite  of  all  such  precautions.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  experiments  conducted  by  different  men,  and  seem- 
ingly with  equal  care,  have  given  contradictory  results. 
The  men  who  in  our  own  time  have  most  actively  engaged 
in  this  controversy  have  been  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Bastian 
in  Eng.,  Wyman  in  the  U.  S.,  and  Pouciiet  and  Pasteur  in 
Fr.  The  latest  elaborate  experimental  research  on  this  sub- 
ject was  made  by  Tyndall  in  1877,  and  is  admitted  generally 
to  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  S.  G.  (See  the  article  on  this  subject  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  F.  A.  P.  B.\rnard.)  F.  A.  P.  B.\rnakd. 

Genesee'  River  rises  in  Pa.,  and  flows  in  a  gen.  N. 
direction  through  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  course  of 
some  120  m.  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  7  m.  N.  of  Rochester. 
It  is  navigable  for  5  m.  by  lake  vessels.  There  are  grand 
falls  at  Portageville,  at  Rochester,  and  other  points. 

Geuese'o,  city,  Henry  co..  111.,  on  R.  R.,  159  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Cliicag(j  and  2S  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island  on  the  Miss.  River. 
It  is  an  important  grain  and  stock  shipping-point.  Pop.  1870, 
3042 :  1880,  3.J18. 

Geueseo,  on  R.  R.,  cap,  of  Li%ingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  30  m. 
S.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  River.  It  has  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  an  acad.,  a  free  public  library,  and  a  free  read- 
ing-room.   Pop.  1880,  1925. 

Gen'esl«»  [Gr.  yefeo-t?,  "  generation ;"'  called  in  Heb. 
bereshifh,  "hi  the  beginning,""which  is  its  first  word  in  the 
Heb.  text],  one  of  the  most  anc.  of  existing  books,  beginning 
with  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  ending,'  with  tlie  story 
of  Abraham  and  his  early  descindants.  Its  authorship  is 
ordinaiily  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  some  have  (juestioned  its 
unity,  regaiMling  it  as  a  cunii illation  from  older  records  ;  and 
still  others  have  (luestimied  ils  histori<-al  character. 

Genest,  or  Genet  t  Kdmond  Ciiaui.ksi.  a  brother  of  Mme. 
Campan,  b.  at  Versailles  Jan.  8,  17tk^ :  was  1789-92  charge 
iVaffaire.'t  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  Fr.  minister  to  the  U.  S.  1793-94, 
when  Washington  demanded  his  recall,  G.  having  taken  un- 
warrantable measures  with  the  desitrn  of  forcimr  the  V.  S. 
into  a  war  with  G.  Brit.  After  his  recall  (;.  settled  at 
Schodack,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  naturalized,  and  mar- 
ried first  (1794)  a  daugliter  of  George  Clinton,  and  then  (after 


1810)  a  ^liss  Osgood.  Was  translator  of  Idman's  treatise  on 
the  Finns  and  their  lang.    D.  July  14,  18:«. 

Gen'et,  a  name  given  to  species  of  the  family  Yiverridee. 
The  common  (i.  of  A  fr.  is  the  best  known  ;  \t  (a  the.  Genetta 
Tulijiiri.-^.  At  (_'oiistantin(j])le  and  other  places  it  is  domesti- 
cated, and  used  to  destroy  rats  and  mice.  It  is  gentle,  and 
prized  for  its  beautiful  fur.    It  has  a  faint  smell  of  musk. 

Gene'va  [Fr.  Geneve  ;  Ger.  Genf],  a  town  of  Switz.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  industry  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  watches,  music-boxes,  and  jewelry.  Its 
monuments  are  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  its  beautiful 
situation  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  European  civiliza- 
tion have  made  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in 
Europe.  The  educational  insts.  of  G.  and  its  scientific  col- 
lections are  very  celebrated.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
d.  at  G.  .\ug.  19. 1873.  bequeathed  to  the  city  his  whole  fortune, 
about  §20,000.000.     Pop.  1880,  .50.043 :  with  suburbs.  68,320. 

Geneva,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Kane  co..  111.,  on  FoxBiver, 
35  m.  from  Chicago.  It  has  an  excellent  water-power.  Pop. 
1880,  l-£id. 

Geneva,  R.  R.  junc,  Ontario  co..  N.  Y'.,  at  the  foot  of 
Seijeea  Lake,  half  way  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
anil  is  the  N.  terminus  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal.  Steam- 
ers ply  daily  between  G.  and  Watkins,  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
Lake.  G.  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  Poll.  It  derives  its  pros- 
perity from  its  nurseries.    Pop.  1870,  5521  :  1880,  5878. 

Geneva,  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.,  45  m.  X.  E.  of 
Cleveland.     Pop.  1870,  1090 ;  1880.  1903. 

Geneva  (Geneva  Lake  sta.),  Walworth  co.,  Wis.,  10  m. 
S.  E.  of  the  CO. -seat,  on  R.  R.  and  Geneva  Lake.  It  has  a 
ladies'  sem.    Pop.  1880,  1969. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  or  Iceman,  1226  ft.  above  the 
sea,  between  Switz.  and  Savoy  (now  a  part  of  Fr.),  extend- 
ing 45  m.  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Its 
width  varies  from  1  m.  at  the  W.  end  to  nearly  10  m.  at  the 
E.  end,  wiiere  its  greatest  depth  reaches  980  ft.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Rhone,  wiiich  discharges  into  it  its  muddy 
waters,  and  issues  from  it  at  Geneva  a  pure  and  trans- 
parent stream  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Geneva,  Tlie  Convention  of,  concluded  at  Geneva 
Aug.  22.  1864,  was  intended  to  mitigate  by  legitimate  means 
the  evils  attending  war,  and  to  better  the  situation  of  the 
wounded,  by  declaring  neutral  the  phys..  the  entire  med. 
staff,  ancl  those  places  on  the  battle-field  where  woimds 
are  dressed.  In  order  to  make  such  places  and  persons 
more  easily  recognized,  it  was  agreed  to  distinguish  the 
buildings  and  places  by  a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross,  and 
the  persons  by  a  winte  band  with  a  red  cross,  to  be  worn 
around  the  arm.  The  ratifications  of  the  convention  were 
exchanged  June  22,  1865. 

Genevieve,  Canons  of  St.,  a  branch  of  the  Canons 
Regular,  first  proposed  by  Charles  Faure  in  1614,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucaidd,  established 
the  new  congregation.  In  16.S4  Pope  Urban  VIIT.  confirmed 
the  organization.    They  were  called  Ginevefains  in  Fr. 

Genevieve,  Daugliters  of  St.,  called  also  Miram- 
ious,  a  former  body  of  religious  women  in  Fr.  who  took 
no  monastic  vows,  biit  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  and 
to  caring  for  the  sick.  The  order  was  founded  in  1636.  and 
in  1665  was  united  to  the  proper  Miramions  (founded  in 
1661).    The  united  order  attained  extensive  usefulness. 

Gen'gliis  Klian  (the  "greatest  of  khans"),  originally 
Teniudjin,  b.  Jan.  25, 1155,  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribe  Neyrun :  succeeded  his  father  when  13  yrs.  old, 
but  a  c.  war  followed,  and  in  1178  he  was  compeDed  to 
flee  to  Toghrul  Ungh,  khan  of  the  Keraite  Tartars,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  whose  armies  he  commanded 
with  success.  In  1203  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Kera- 
ites,  in  1204  chief  of  Mongolia.  In  1206  he  was  declared 
Genghis  Khan,  or  chief  of  rulers.  He  attacked  N.  Chi., 
crossed  the  Great  Wall  1211,  sacked  and  burned  Peking 
1215.  exterminated  some  rebellious  tribes :  attacked  AUah- 
ed-deen  Mohammed,  sidtan  of  Carismia,  1218:  conquered 
all  Toorkistan  1220 :  ravaged  Balkh,  Khorassan,  and  Per. : 
plundered  all  Asia  as  far  S.  as  the  Sutlej  River,  and  pene- 
trated Europe  as  far  as  the  Dnieper,  cairying  destruction 
everywiiere.  (i.  d.  at  Liupan  in  Chi.  Aug.  24,  1227.  His  4 
sons  carried  on  his  work  of  teiTor.  G.  was  the  founder  of 
wiiat  became  the  Mogul  empire.  His  chief  cap.  was  Kara- 
korum  in  Tartary.     (See  Howokth"s  Hi.-<t.  of  the  Mongols.) 

Gen'ipap,  the  wiiitish-green  fruit  of  Genipa  Americana, 
a  S.  Amer.  tree  of  the  order  Rublace;e.  It  has  a  rich  purple 
juice  and  an  agreeable  vinous  flavor.  The  frnit  o[  Geniji't 
lira.-'in)  /i.</.-t  is  not  good  until  over-ripe  ;  the  juice  is  used  in 
dyeiiitr.  and  affords  a  deep  \iolet. 

Geniujsi,  je'ne-us,  plu.  Ge'nil  [Lat.  (akin  to  Gr.  yiyi-OAioi\ 
gigno,  genui ;  perhaps  related  to  the  Ar.  Jinni.  plu.  Jinn]. 
Among  the  Roms.  the  G.  were  tutelary  spirits  attached 
to  persons,  peoples,  or  places.  There  we're  evil  as  well  as 
good  Cr.  In  modern  translations  from  the  Arabic  the  Jinn 
are  often  called  C...  but  w  liether  the  names  are  kindred  to 
each  other  is  <a  disputed  question. 

Genlix,  de(STKi'iiANiEFELiciTE  Dvcrest  de  St.  ArBiN\ 
CorNTKss,  b.  near  Autun.  Fr.,  Jan.  25,  1746;  in  1761  was 
married  to  the  c(nuit  de  CJenlis  :  in  1770  became  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  duke  de  Chartres  iafterward  the  citizen 
l^galite) :  in  1782  became  gov.  to  his  children  and  his  mis- 
tress. In  1793  she  w-<is  obliged  to  leave  Fr.  From  Xap.  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  she  subsequently  received  liberal  pen- 
sions. Among  her  best  writings  are  the  educational  works 
designed  for  her  voung  pupils,  the  t)rleans  princes,  and 
Madetnol'ielle  de  Clermont ,  a  short  novel  of  great  excellence. 
1).  Dec.  31.  lSi(\ 

Gennes'aret,  Lake  of  [mentioned  only  4  times  in  the 
O.  T.],  in  Pal.,  between  lat.  32°  42'  and  32°  54'  N..  is  found 
by  recent  measurement  to  be  12V4  m.  long  and  tV»4  m.  wide. 
Its  surface  is  6.5:^  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  160  ft.    Its  waters  are  clear,  cool,  and 
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sweet,  abounding  with  fish.  Its  whole  E.  side  is  bounded 
by  a  steep  mt.-wall,  risinsr  nearly  2000  ft.,  and  spreading  off 
into  the  table-land  of  Bashan.  On  the  W.  .side  there  is  a 
similar,  though  less  lofty,  wall  along  the  S.  half  of  the  lake. 
It  was  the  centre  of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  the  scene  of 
many  miracles.  Nine  cities  then  stood  upon  its  shores,  only 
■2  of  which  (Tiberias,  with  its  2000inhabs.,  and  Magdala,  with 
its  20  mud-hovels)  now  remain. 

Oenoa,  jen'o-a,  a  maritime  town  of  It.,  on  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  The  port  of  the  city  is  formed  by  a 
small  bay,  receding  inland,  between  the  torrents  of  Pol- 
cevera  and  Bisagno.  The  harbor,  further  sheltered  by  2 
piers,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  shoaled  up,  as  are  so  many 
It.  seaports.  A  R.  R.  connects  G.  with  Turin  and  a  littoral 
line  affords  easy  communication  with  Nice  and  Marseilles 
on  the  W.,  and  with  Spezia,  Florence,  Rome,  etc.  on  the  S. 
Steamers  run  regularly  to  different  It.  ports  and  to  Marseilles 
and  Tunis.  G.  contains  many  grand  chs.  and  palaces,  with 
some  fine  streets,  though,  from  the  unfavorable  form  of  the 
hills  upon  which  it  is  built,  the  city  communication  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  means  of  narrow,  ill-lighted,  sometimes  stair- 
like thoroughfares,  scarcely  passable  for  mules.  The  most 
noteworthy  chs.  are :  S.  Maria  di  Carignano ;  St.  Andrea 
and  St.  Ambrogio,  begun  in  the  6th  century ;  St.  Annuriziata, 
very  gorgeous:  St.  Lorenzo,  the  cathedral,  built  in  1100. 
The  Carlo  FeUce  is  the  finest  of  the  theatres.  In  the  Piazza 
d'Acqua  is  a  monument  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who  was 
born  near  G.  Tlie  favorite  promenade  is  the  elevated  park 
called  Acqua  Sola,  behind  which  a  winding  ascent  leads  to 
a  bastion  150  ft.  above  the  park  itself. 

The  traditional  hist,  of  G.  is  obscure,  but  Livy  mentions  it 
as  adhering  to  Rome  against  Carthage,  by  which  it  was 
destroyed  204  p..  c,  and  soon  after  rebuilt  by  its  allies.  In 
the  6th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  who 
in  turn  were  dispossessed  by  Charlemagne.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  it  passed  through  much 
the  same  ^^cissitudes  as  other  large  It.  towns,  suffering 
from  the  Saracens,  whose  depredations  forced  G.  to 
strengthen  her  navy,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  her  great 
maritime  power.  For  further  security  she  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Pisa,  but  conflicts  were  afterward  frequent  be- 
tween the  2  commonwealths.  With  Venice  also  G.  carried 
on  wars  disastrous  to  both.  In  1240  G.  was  able  to  place 
Michael  Palfeologiis  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and 
received  from  hiin,  in  addition  to  her  already  extensive  E. 
possessions,  the  cession  of  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  which 
she  retained  till  14.53,  and  of  the  port  of  Smyrna,  so  that  for 
a  time  she  controlled  the  commerce  of  India  through  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Corsica,  Minorca,  Marseilles, 
Nice,  etc.  successively  fell  ihto  the  hands  of  the  Genoese, 
and  their  dominion  might  have  extended  still  wider  but  for 
their  internal  dissensions.  The  early  govt,  of  G.,  demo- 
cratic in  form,  was  turbulent  until  1270.  The  first  doge  was 
elected  in  1.339.  In  1499  Fr.  obtained  possession  of  G.,  but  in 
1528  Andrea  Doina  I'estored  his  country  to  independence. 
In  1656  G.  lost  70,000  of  her  citizens  by  the  plague.  Bonaparte 
in  1796  gave  G.  the  title  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  but  in 
1802  he  annexed  both  tovn\  and  prov.  to  Fr.  By  the  peace 
of  1815  the  Genoese  terr.  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sard.,  and  is  now  a  prov.  of  It. 

The  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  R.  R.  now  makes  G. 
the  nearest  Mediterranean  port  for  W.  and  Central  Ger. 
The  schools  and  charitable  insts.  of  G.  are  numerous  and 
well  sustained.  A  princelv  gift  has  been  made  to  the  mu- 
nicipality by  the  duke  and  (Uidiess  di  GalUera.  The  duchess 
has  bestowed  the  mMKiiilicciit  Brignole-Sale  palace,  with  its 
superb  collection  of  pi(tur(>s  and  its  rich  and  rare  library, 
upon  the  city  of  G.,  "  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  classical  lit."  A  large  sum  of  money  accom- 
panied this  donation.    Pop.  1881,  179,.il5. 

George  P.  Marsh. 

Genoa,  Oiilf  of,  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
Mediterranean  N.  of  Cor.sica,  where  between  Spezia  and 
Oneglia  the  cf)ast  of  It.  retreats  with  a  large  curve. 

Oenre  (zhon'r)  Palnt'lii;^  [Fr.  cjem^e,  a  "kind"'  or 
"sort;"  i.  e.  painting  of  a  special  kind]  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  historical  picture  and  the 
landscape,  and  is  composed  of  elements  borrowed  from 
those  2  fields.  It  may  accentuate  these  elements  differently, 
and  thus  become  subdivided  itself  into  several  branches. 
The  historical  character  may  predominate,  and  produce 
what  is  generally  called  the  historical  genre  picture.  The 
Berlin  painter  .Ailolph  Mentzel's  representations  of  the  life 
and  tpiu'  of  Fredcri.k  tlie  Great,  the  Belg.  painter  Wapper's 
representation  uf  Cliarles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  children,  or 
Nicaise  de  Keyser's  of  thi'  emp.  Max  visiting  Memling;  the 
numerous  pictures  in  which  the  topics  are  taken  from  works 
of  poetry,  such  as  Ary  SclieftVr's  Ftn/s/  a/,,/  Mdri/iierite,  from 
Goethe's  i^r/^/x/ ,•  Kngeue  Delacroix's  Tin'  Murder  of  tlie  Bp. 
of  Liege,  fr.-.ni  Walter  Scott's  (^N,„ti,i  J»invard,  or  his  Ship- 
tvreck,  from  Byron's  Don  .hiiiii  ;  (Histave  Uore's  illustrations 
to  Dante  and  Cervantes;  W.  Mulreadv's  representation  of 
scenes  in  Shakspeare  and  Moliere— all  such  pictures  are  not 
exactly  historical  painting,  and  yet  they  are  so  near  to  it 
that  they  cannot  well  be  called  simplv  G.  P.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  landscape  character  may  be  the  predomi- 
nant element,  and  produce  what  is  generally  called  still- 
life  painting.  A  great  number  of  pictures  by  masters  of  the 
elder  Dut.  school,  representing  perhaps  a  decayed  doorsill, 
on  which  a  cat  basks  in  the  sunlight,  or  the  interior  of  a 
poor  room,  where  one  single  sunbeam  steals  in  and  reveals 
all  the  charms  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  are  not  exactly 
landscape  pictures,  but  they  approach  so  near  to  that 
branch  of  painting  as  to  form  a  sort  of  transition  to  it. 
G.  P.  forms  now  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  painting  in 
gen.  and  almost  every  country  has  one  or  more  excellent, 
and  quite  a  number  of  able,  genre  painters.  The  most  cele- 
brated names  in  Fr.  are  Gerome,  Hebert,  and  Jules  Breton  : 
in  Ger.,  Adolph  Schrodter,  Jacob  Becker.  Karl  Hiibaer,  Ru- 
dolph Jordan,  and  Henry  Ritter,  all  belonging  to  the  school 


of  Diisseldorf,  and  evincing  its  faults  in  their  art  of  color- 
ing ;  in  Sp..  Escosura  and  Luis  Ruiperez ;  in  Amer.,  Wins- 
low  Homer  :  in  Belg.,  Alfred  Stevens  :  in  Den.,  Carl  Block  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  Israels  ;  in  Eng.,  Thomas  Paed  ;  in  Rus., 
Peroff.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Gen'seric,  king  of  the  Vandals  from  428  a.  d.  ;  crossed 
to  Afr.  in  429.  burned  Hippo  in  431.  banished  the  Catholic 
bps.  437,  captured  Carthage  439,  and  dismantled  all  the  Afr. 
towns  except  Carthage  ;  oven-an  Sic.  440,  sacked  Rome 
for  14  days  and  nights  455 ;  remained  master  of  Carthage 
and  the  ten'or  of  both  E.  and  W.  empires.   D.  Jan.  24,  477. 

Gentian,  jen'shan,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Gentianacea;,  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  thick,  long, 
branching  root,  erect  stem  3  or  4  ft.  high,  broad,  ovate, 
bright-green  leaves,  and  rather  large,  bright-yellow  flowers. 
The  dried  root  is  an  important  drug.  It  is  of  spongy  texture, 
faint  odor,  but  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Gentlana'cese  [from  Geiitiana,  one  of  the  genera],  .a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  a 
watery,  bitter  juice,  and  mainly  opposite  and  entire  leaves, 
without  stipules.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world,  mainly,  however,  in  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones.  A  few  are  climbing.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  tonic 
properties.     There  are  60  genera  and  450  species. 

Gen'tlle  [from  the  Lat.  (/ens,  (/entis.  a  "people;"  Heb. 
goyim ;  Gr.  eOvr),  "nations"],  one  not  a  Jew;  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Jews  to  all  who  were  not  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. The  MoiTnons  apply  the  term  G.  to  those  who  are 
neither  Mormons,  Jews,  nor  aboriginal  Indians,  for  they  re- 
gard the  latter  as  a  remnant  of  the  10  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ge'niis  [Lat.  gemjs :  Gr.  veVo?,  "kind"],  the  lowest 
group  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  with  which  a 
name  is  connected  that  habitually  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  specific  designation  of  each  independent  species  ; 
thus,  we  have  in  the  wolf  and  .iackal  U>  representatives  of  a 
genus  (Canis),  to  which  they  belong  in  common  with  a 
number  of  other  animals  ;  and  (2)  of  peculiar  species  ;  the 
specific  name  of  each  ( Variis  lujms  and  Cams  aurei/s)  is,  as  a 
whole,  peculiar  to  itself  and  shared  with  no  other  species. 
The  G.,  as  now  limited,  has  been  defined  as  the  expression 
of  the  ultimate  modification  of  structure. 

Geod'esy  [Gr.  yeuiSaicria.  from  7Jj,  "earth."  and  Saico.  "  I 
divide"].  G.  is  the  higher  science  of  surveying,  in  which 
the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  size  and  form  of  the  earth  are  such  that  no 
areas  of  any  considerable  extent  can  be  correctly  admeas- 
ured and  mapped  without  due  regard  to  its  curvature.  Due 
N.  lines,  10  m.  apart,  deemed  parallel  in  plane  sur^'eying, 
have,  in  fact,  such  a  convergence  in  middle  lats.  as  to  ap- 
proach each  other  150  ft.  in  10  m.  The  operations  of  a  geo- 
detical  sui-\'ey  divide,  therefore,  into  2  prin.  parts  :  First,  the 
measurement  of  the  distances  and  angles  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  to  determine  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  area 
surveyed ;  secondly,  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
this  figure  with  regard  to  the  astronomical  meridian,  lat., 
and  Ion.,  or  its  situation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  first  operation,  which  is  that  of  trigonometrical  sur- 
veying, requires  the  lineal  measurement  of  base-lines  and 
the  observation  of  horizontal  angles  in  the  triangulation. 
The  lineal  measurement  of  a  line  consists  in  the  continued 
repetition  of  some  unit  of  length,  which  operation  may  be 
performed  either  by  optical  means  or  by  actual  contact. 
The  optical  mode  of  measurement  consists  in  bringing  into 
coincidence,  side  by  side,  lines  drawn  on  2  measuring-bars  ; 
or,  where  a  greater  degree  of  precision  is  desired,  in  the 
employment  of  a  micrometric  microscope,  mounted  on  a 
very  solid  support,  which  is  pointed  on  the  forward  end  of 
one  bar,  and  with  which  the  rear  end  of  the  next  bar  is 
brought  into  coincidence  ;  the  ends  being  defined  either  by' 
a  fine  line  or  other  suitable  optical  means.  In  the  method 
of  measuring  by  contact  care  must  be  had  not  to  disturb  the 
position  of  the  bar  which  remains  in  place,  and  against 
which  the  next  succeeding  one  is  made  to  abut.  It  is  there- 
fore admissible  only  to  touch  it  with  a  very  light  pressure. 
To  this  end  Repsold's  level  of  contact  was  first  employed  in 
the  measurement  of  base-lines  by  Struve  in  Rus.,  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Bache  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  measuring 
apparatus  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
hitherto  employed.  From  such  a  base-line  the  triangulation 
proceeds,  by  gradually  increasing  steps,  to  sides  of  as  gi-eat 
length  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of.  In  a 
country  of  moderate  elevations,  sides  from  25  to  40  m.  are 
usually  attained.  In  mountainous  regions,  sides  from  60  to 
80  m.  are  conmion,  while  100  m.  is  very  rarely  attained. 

The  horizontal  angles  subtended  at  the  different  points  of 
the  triangulation  are  measured  by  means  of  a  theodolite, 
the  axis  of  which  is  placed  in  the  vertical  of  the  station- 
point  occupied,  and  by  means  of  which  are  measured  the 
angles  between  the  vertical  planes  passing  through  the 
station-points  observed  upon.  The  angles  thus  measured 
are,  therefore,  the  spherical— or,  more  precisely  speaking,  the 
spheroidal— angles  of  the  triangle  ;  their  sum  should  exceed 
2  right  angles  by  an  amount  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  triangle  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere,  and  known 
as  the  spherical  excess.  Since  the  triangles  are  always  sma)  1 
compared  with  the  whole  sphere,  it  is  extremely  convenient 
to  compute  the  length  of  the  sides  as  if  they  were  plane  tri 
angles,  each  angle  being  diminished  by  5^  of  the  spherical 
excess.  All  geodetic  operations  are  reduced  to  the  level  ot 
the  ocean,  and  represent  the  surface  of  equilibrium  at  thai 
level— a  surface  which  is  affected  by  the  varying  densities 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  which  therefore  will  differ  in  many 
localities  from  the  closest  approximation  to  an  average 
geometrical  figure.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  tlie 
length  of  each  base-line  to  what  it  would  be  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  to  which  end  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  its  eleva- 
tion above  that  level,  and  allow  for  the  divergence  of  the 
radii  passing  through  its  ends.  The  angles  of  the  triangula- 
tion, being  measured  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  each  station, 
are  the  same  whatever  altitude  they  are  measured  at. 
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The  seometrieal  figure  and  dimensioii.s  of  a  system  of  tri- 
anculatiim  lia\inp  been  determiiied  by  the  methods  hereto- 
f(>re  sketched,  the  next  step  is  to  determme  its  position  in 
azimuth,  lat..  and  Ion.  The  azinuitli  is  determined  by  ob- 
servations on  the  pole-star,  preferably  at  its  elongations, 
when  the  accurate  knowledge  of  time  does  not  affect  the 
result :  by  which  means  the  meridian  plane  is  referred  to 
some  point  included  in  the  system  of  horizontal  angles  of 
the  triangulation.  The  determination  of  lat.  is  effected  by 
the  observation  of  the  zenith-distances  at  upper  and  lower 
culminations  of  circumpolar  stars,  or  else  by  the  measni-e- 
ment  of  zenith-distances  of  stars  the  declinations  of  which 
have  been  well  ascertained  at  fixed  observatories.  The 
most  convenient  practice  foi'  determination  of  lat.  in  the 
field  is  that  of  equal  zenith-distances,  first  suggested  by 
Gauss,  and  put  in  practical  shape  by  Talcott.  By  far  the 
most  precise  method  of  determininir  differences  of  Ion.  is  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  A  transit-instnmient,  astronomical  clock,  and  chrono- 
graph are  mounted  at  each  station.  After  suitable  obser- 
vations for  instrumental  corrections  at  each  station,  which 
are  recorded  only  at  the  place  of  observation,  the  clock  at 
the  E.  station  is  first  put  in  connection  with  the  circuit,  so 
as  to  write  on  the  chronographs  at  both  stations.  Next 
that  at  the  W.  station  is  made  to  perform  the  same  service. 
Now,  since  these  records  have  been  obtained  at  both  sta- 
tions, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  there  be  any  sensible  in- 
terval of  time  consumed  in  the  transmission  of  the  signals, 
the  difference  of  Ion.  obtained  from  the  record  at  the  E. 
station  will  be  too  great  by  that  interval,  and  that  at  the  W. 
station  will  be  too  small  by  the  same  amount.  The  mean 
result  will  give  the  Ion.  free  from  this  error,  and  the  differ- 
ence measures  double  the  time  of  transmission  of  the  sig- 
nals through  the  whole  circuit.  When,  by  the  operations 
heretofore  indicated,  the  trigonometrical  network  of  a  coun- 
try has  been  determined,  and  its  situation  in  respect  to  the 
astronomical  meridian,  the  equator,  and  the  assumed  first 
meridian  has  been  ascertained,  it  remains  to  compute  for 
each  point  of  the  triangulation  its  lat.  and  Ion.,  in  order  to 
project  the  same  upon  a  map.  With  the  determination  of 
the  lat.  and  Ion.  of  each  triangulation-point,  and  of  their 
relative  distances  and  bearings,  the  work  of  G.  is  concluded. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Cnir.  Cijc,  by  Sitpt.  J.  E.  Hilgard, 
U.  S.  Coast  Si/ri'ey.] 

Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire  (Etienne),  b.  Apr.  15,  1772,  at 
fitampes,  Fr..  became  prof,  of  zoology  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  1793  :  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  explora- 
tion 1798-1802 ;  became  prof,  of  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  1809.  In  1829  his  famous  controversy  with  Cuvier 
broke  out,  regarding  the  unity  of  plan  Ijing  at  the  basis  of 
the  philosophic  or  transcendental  system  of  comparative 
anat..  the  soundness  of  which  system  Cuvier  denied.  D. 
June  20.  18M. 

Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire  (Isidore),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
b.  at  Paris  Dec.  16.  1805.  became  his  father's  assistant  1824  : 
entered  the  Inst.  18*^,  became  prof,  of  zoology  in  the  Museum 
1841,  and  in  the  Facultv  of  Science  18,^  :  prof,  in  the  Societe 
d'Acclimatation  18.51.     1).  Nov.  10,  1861. 

Geograpliieal  Distribution  of  DIf$ea!«es.  It  has 
long  been  knownithat  certain  diseases  are  endemic,  or  pecul- 
iarly prevalent  at  all  times,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yr., 
in  pai-ticular  regions.  The  ancs.  knew  this,  and  recorded 
many  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  it ;  but  the  idea  of  a 
generalizati(m  of  the  knowai  facts  originated  in  the  present 
century.  The  G.  D.  of  D.  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  p//ys- 
ical  conditioris  of  the  various  countiies  of  the  globe. 

LatUucle  and  climatic  sonfs  are  intimately  associated  in  tlieir 
influences  upon  disease.  Thus,  the  intertropical  zone  is  the 
liome  of  the  worst  forms  of  malarious  fevers,  cholera,  and 
hepatic  diseases.  Farther  N.  and  S.  are  the  zones  of  tjTjhus, 
typhoid,  and  intermittent  fevers,  scarlatina,  and  the  like. 
Except  intermittent  fevers,  few  of  their  diseases  are  endem- 
ic. But  they  are  peculiarly  subject  to  epidemics  or  occa- 
sional severe  visitations  of  some  prevalent  disease.  In  the 
X.  hemisphere  we  find  northward  of  the  zone  last  mentioned 
the  zone  of  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  air-passages— a  zone 
which  has  no  S.  representative,  for  all  the  habitable  land  in 
the  S.  hemisphere  is  free  from  catan-hal  diseases  of  any  kind. 
Catarrhal  diseases  prevail  also  to  a  great  extent  in  portions 
of  the  Intertropical  and  warm  zones,  but  their  seat  is  the 
alimentary  canal,  rather  than  the  respiratory  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  zone  of  catarrhal  disease  extends  N.  as  far  as  the 
human  race  is  found. 

Elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  another  important  point 
to  be  considered.  In  heart  disease  it  may  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  patient's  comfort  and  length  of  life. 

I)rainar/e.—Oi  late  >ts.  the  relation  of  soil-moisture  to  the 
prevalence  of  consumption,  enteric  and  f)ther  fevers,  dysen- 
tery, and  scarlatina  has  attracted  mucli  attention.  Dry  soils, 
it  must  be  conceded,  are  the  healthiest  by  far,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal. 

Geoloc/ical  Characters  of  Soils.— Th^it  goitre,  calculus,  and 
cretinism  prevail  upon  calcareous  soils,  and  that  the  inhabs. 
of  allu\ial  tracts  are  liable  to  fevers,  have  long  been  knowm. 
PiUt  that  a  high  and  dry  region  with  a  porous  soil,  and  in 
^en.  the  dry  volcanic  regions,  should  be  the  homes  of  fevers 
is  bv  no  means  easy  to  explain.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  dry  soils  may  be  receptive  and  retentive  of  the  organic 
germs  upon  the  presence  of  wiiich  many  diseases  are  sup- 
posed to  depend. 

Vegetation.— The  influence  of  vegetation  upon  ^en.  health 
is  sometimes  injurious  and  sometimes  beneficial.  The  belief 
that  microscopic  plant-germs  are  the  direct  cause  of  many 
diseases  is  becoming  a  gen.  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  trees  and  herbs  in  warding  off  diseases  is 
clearly  established.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  mangrove-belts  of  tropical  regions  breed  fevers.  There 
IS  no  question  that  if  li\ing  vegetation  wards  off  disease,  de- 
caying vegetation  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  it. 

Animal  life  affects  the  distribution  of  disease  much  less 


directly  than  vegetable.  Guinea-worm  prevails  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  old  World,  and  tape-worm  about  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  to  an  astonishing  (legree. 

Races.  Acclimati/ni.  -That  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vital 
character  of  the  different  races  is  now  generally  conceded. 
The  Polynesian  race  seems  dying  out.  Tlie  rajiid  destruction 
of  the  Amer.  Indians  illustrates  the  prol)able  truth  tliat  the 
vital  force  of  some  races  is  becoming  exhausted.  The  mixed 
races  are  generally  inferior,  physically,  t(  >  both  parent  stocks. 
People  of  the  different  races  generally  thrive  best  upon  their 
ovm  soil.  The  prevailing pir-'^oiial  Itithits of  any  people  mate- 
riallj'  affect  the  public  health—*^,  g.  the  avoidance  of  an  un- 
mixed fish-diet  has  extinguished  the  leprosy  once  endemic 
in  the  Fariie  Islands. 

The  Coiiii/it  iii.<. — No  part  of  the  w-orld  seems  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  human  health  and  developement  as  Europe.  Here  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  soil,  and  moisture  seem  almost 
perfect  :  and  with  increased  attention  to  public  health  the 
future  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  far  more  free  than  the  past 
from  pestilences,  famines,  and  the  ravages  of  endemic  dis- 
ease. The  diseases  of  Asia  much  resemble  those  of  Europe, 
except  that  in  the  intertropical  regions  the  diseases  have 
that  peculiar  character  already  indicated.  Africa  is  the  home 
of  acute  and  deadly  diseases  of  the  intertropical  type.  Avs- 
tralia  has  almost  no  widely  prevailing  diseases.  ^V,  America 
appears  less  congenial  to  human  health  than  Europe,  The 
gen.  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  census  returns  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Other  things  being  equal,  there  is 
more  mortality  from  lung  diseases  in  a  N.  than  in  a  S.  lat.  ; 
in  a  wet  than  in  a  dry  region  ;  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  level, 
the  pine  regions  of  the  S.  being,  however,  remarkably  free 
from  pulmonary  disease,  though  low  and  having  a  large  rain- 
fall. (2)  ]\Ialarial  fevers  are  most  fatal,  cieteris pa?ibiis,  in  S. 
lats.  and  in  wet  and  low  regions,  but  are  also  for  the  most 
part  comparatively  insignificant  in  the  great  pine  forests. 
(3)  The  continued  fevers  and  intestinal  catarrhs  are  most 
deadly  in  the  S.,  but  prevail  to  a  foimidable  degree  through- 
out the  land.  The  Pacific  coast  and  the  W,  plains  and  mts. 
are  exceptionally  healthful.  The  science  of  the  geography 
of  disease  requires  careful  collection  of  more  facts  by  com- 
petent observers.  [From  m-ig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  C'yc,  by 
Cn.vs.  W.  Greene.  M.  D.] 

Geog'raphy  [Or.  y^,  the  "  earth,"  and7po(?>a>,  to  "write  " 
or  '■  describe  '"].  literally,  a  description  of  the  earth.  A  simple 
description,  including  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
laud  and  waters,  of  the  climate  and  natural  productions,  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  globe,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  people  and  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  of  their  social 
and  political  condition,  was  the  substance  of  the  first  geo- 
graphical writings  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancs.  Though  our 
information  on  all  parts  of  the  earth  is  now  far  more  exten- 
sive and  reliable,  most  of  the  geographical  treatises  still  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  task  of  drawing  similar  pictures,  which 
seem  to  most  readers  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  This 
is  General  Descriptive  G.  But  the  great  progress  of  phys., 
natural,  and  ethnographical  sciences  has  awakened  a  desire 
for  a  higher,  more  comprehensive,  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  our  earth.  The  reflecting  mind  wishes  to  learn  uhy  these 
natural  phenomena  are  as  they  appear,  how  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  what  lairs  govern  them.  It  seeks  to  understand 
the  relations  of  mutual  dependence  which  bind  them  to- 
gether, as  causes  and  effects,  into  a  vast  system,  one  great 
individual  mechanism,  which  is  the  terrestrial  globe  itself, 
with  all  it  contains.  This  is  Scientifle  G..  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  the  gen.  phenomena  of  the  pres- 
ent life  of  the  globe  in  reference  to  their  connection  and 
mutual  dependence.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  science 
which  thus  embraces  the  wiiole  domain  of  nature  and  man 
has  a  claim  to  an  indi\idual  existence  :  but  when  geol.  has 
taught  us  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  hist, 
of  its  gradual  formation,  physics,  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  :  when  bot.  and  zoology  have  classified  the  plants  and 
animals  according  to  their  affinities  and  differences  in  a  grand 
system  of  life  ;  wiien  ethnography  and  hist,  have  done  their 
special  work— it  still  remains  for  G.  to  trace  out  the  rela- 
tions of  these  vaiious  orders  of  things  to  each  other.  G. 
needs  the  results  of  all  these  sciences,  but  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  them. 

G.,  as  the  science  of  the  earth,  is  naturally  divided  into  3 
great  depts.  corresponding  to  3  orders  of  facts :  the  earth 
considered  as  a  planet,  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system— 
Astronomical  G. ;  the  earth  considered  in  itself — the  G.  of 
Nature,  or  Physical  G.  :  the  earth  considered  as  the  abode 
of  man— the  G.  of  Man.  These  3  depts.  are  usually  called 
Mathematical.  Physical,  and  Political  G. 

^Iathem.\ticai-  G.  embraces  2  distinct  sciences,  both  of 
which  need  math,  as  their  prin.  instrument :  a.  Astronomical 
G.,  which  treats  of  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  solar 
system,  of  its  ^en.  form,  its  movements  of  rotation  and 
revolution  around  the  sun  as  causes  of  the  daily  and  annual 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  solar  light  on  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  or  the  succession  of  days  and  nights  and  sea- 
sons, b.  Mathematical  G.  proper  includes  Geodesy  (from  yij, 
the  "eai-th,"  and  fiaiw,  to  "'divide"- \iz.  in  mathematical 
figures),  wiiich  teaches  the  scientific  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  portions  of  its 
surface,  and  their  precise  location  in  Ion.  and  lat. :  Toix>g- 
raphy  (totto^,  a  "  place,"  and  ypai/iai.  to  "  describe  "),  which 
surveys  the  minor  features  of  relief  and  position  of  land 
and  water,  the  location  of  mts..  rivers,  and  places  :  and  Car- 
tography, which  teaches  how  to  represent  the  same  on  maps 
and  globes. 

Physical  G.  is  the  G.  of  nature.  Physics,  or  nat.  philos., 
is  its  prin.  helpmate.  When  it  confines  itself  to  a  simple  de- 
scription of  the  natural  features  of  the  land,  climate,  plants, 
and  animals,  it  is  QaWeA  Physiography  (.from  ii>vai<;,  "nature," 
and  ypd<t><^,  to  "write"*,  a  teiTn  which  is  fast  coming  into 
use.  When  applied  to  the  waters,  it  is  Hydrography  (from 
iiSiop,  "  water,"  and  ypd<j)u),  to  "  wTite  "). 

Physical  G.  proper,  how-ever,  goes  farther,  and  seeks  by 
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careful  fomparisioii  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
stnuturt'  ami  di.stiiliutiiin  of  the  land-masses  and  oceans. 
It  shows  how  the  relief  of  the  continents  controls  their 
drainasre  and  shajies  the  vast  river-systems,  so  useful  and  so 
characteristic  of  each  of  them  :  how  the  very  forms  of  the 
lands,  together  with  their  size  and  relative  siruation,  modify 
the  climate,  the  productions,  and  therefore  the  capacity  of 
each  country  for  commerce  and  civilization.  It  not  only 
describes  tlie  g-reat  marine  currents  which  circulate  in  the 
bosom  of  the  oceans,  but  seeks  to  discover  their  causes, 
trace  their  connection,  and  the  vast  influence  they  exert 
upon  climate,  either  by  heating  or  cooling  the  superincum- 
bent atmosphere.  It  is  not  enough  for  it  to  find  that  the 
temperature  is  highest  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  our 
globe,  and  gradually  decreases  toward  the  poles  :  it  inquires 
into  the  cause  of  that  fundamental  law  of  the  distribution 
of  heat.  But  while  this  gen.  law  is  well  established,  why  is 
it  that  mts.  which  rise  from  the  burning,  tropical  plains  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Ganges  are  capped  with  everlasting 
snow?  that  in  Jan.  snow  obstructs  the  streets  in  New  York 
city,  while  in  the  same  lat.  the  orange  tree  flourishes  under 
a  genial  sun  and  in  a  mild  atmosphere  in  Naples,  and  flow- 
ers and  perpetual  verdure  grace  the  gardens  in  the  i"felands 
of  the  Azores  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ?  that  on  tlie  E.  of 
the  Amer.  continent  Labrador  is  but  a  frozen  peninsula, 
where  no  tree  can  grow,  no  agriculture  is  possible,  in  the 
same  lat.  where  in  Europe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  cities  of  Christiania,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg  flourish 
in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  ?  Looking  at  the  distiibu- 
tion  of  rain-water,  that  other  element  of  climate  indispen- 
sable for  all  that  has  life  on  earth,  why  is  it  that  it  is  so  un- 
equal, varying  from  a  complete  or  almost  total  absence  in 
the  deserts  to  an  amount  which  would  cover  the  ground 
with  a  layer  of  50  ft.  of  water?  Why  are  the  sunny  regions 
of  the  tropics  blessed  with  a  quantity  of  rain-water  several 
times  greater  than  that  which  falls  in  our  temperate  regions, 
while  the  foggy  regions  toward  the  poles  receive  as  many 
times  less?  Why  are  the  rains  periodical  in  the  warm  re- 
gions, and  more  and  more  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  yr.  as  we  recede  from  them  toward  the  poles  ?  To  an- 
swer all  such  questions,  phys.  G.  must  find  out  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  heat  and  of  the  rains.  It 
must  study  the  course  of  the  winds,  which  are  the  carriers 
of  warm  and  cold  air  from  one  place  to  another,  and  of  the 
rains  from  the  common  reservoir  of  the  ocean  to  the  interior 
of  the  continents.  It  thus  shows  that  upon  all  these  ele- 
ments, properly  combined,  and  modified  in  their  action  by 
the  forms,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  land-masses  and 
oceans,  depend  the  distribution  of  life,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  degree  of  useful- 
ness to  man  of  each  portion  of  his  domain. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  every  portion  of  this  vast  field 
of  research  expands  into  a  science.  The  study  of  the  globe 
as  a  unit,  irrespective  of  its  surface,  involving  that  of  its 
gen.  form,  as  given  by  geodesy,  its  density,  its  magnetism, 
its  specific  temperature,  foi'ms  a  group  to  which  may  fitly 
be  applied  the  name  of  J'/it/mcs  of  the  Eaiili,  already  much 
in  use.  Taking  up  the  surface,  Geomorphy  (from  -y^,  the 
"earth,"' and  /u-opc/ir;,  the  "form")  studies  the  forms,  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  the  relief  of  the  solid  land,  including 
the  basin  of  the  oceans,  and  endeavors  to  discover  the  laws 
of  their  phys.  structure  and  peculiar  arrangement ;  Hydrol- 
ogy^ those  which  regulate  the  inland  and  oceanic  waters,  and 
their  movements.  CTtmatology,  or  the  science  of  climates, 
aided  by  meteorology,  inquires  into  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  those  coinbinatioiis  of  phys.  agencies,  especially  of 
heat  and  moistuie,  wliich,  acting  through  the  atmosphere, 
foster  nature's  life.  The  G.  of  Plants,  raised  by  Humboldt's 
researches  to  a  science,  and  the  G.  of  Animals  make  it  a 
special  object  to  ascertain  how  the  plants  and  animals,  hi 
each  natural  region,  are  associated  in  characteristic  groups 
called  floras  and  faunas,  and  to  discover  their  relation  with 
the  special  climatic  influences  under  which  they  live. 

The  G.  of  Man,  Pohtical  G.,  or  the  globe  as  the  abode  of 
human  races  and  societies,  can  be  viewed  under  different 
aspects.  It'  may  be  a  simple  description  of  the  various 
races  and  nations  of  men  as  found  in  their  present  dwell- 
ing-places ;  Ethiioi/raphy  (eflco;,  "nation,"  and  vpd<^u),  to 
"write  "),  the  scientific  form  of  which,  inquiring  into  the 
principles  underlying  their  nature,  relations,  and  formation, 
is  Ethnology.  To  give  a  description  of  the  civilized  nations, 
their  characteristics,  their  boundaries  and  extent,  their 
terrs.,  an  enumeration  of  their  cities,  an  account  of  their 
const,  and  govt.,  of  their  pop.  and  resources,  is  the  object 
of  Political  G.  proper,  while  Statistics  gives  the  numerical 
data  relating  to  these  various  branches  of  the  subject. 

But  aside  from  this  descriptive  part,  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions arise.  We  see  that  each  large  portion  of  the  earth  is 
tenanted  by  a  iieculiar  race— the  black  in  Afr.,  the  yellow  in 
E.  Asia,  the  wliite  in  W.  Asia  and  Europe,  the  so  called  red 
in  b(jth  Americas,  etc.  Is  there  any  phvs.  peculiaritv  of  re- 
lief or  climate  in  each  of  these  natural  regions  which  can 
account  for  these  deep  modifications  of  the  human  type? 
What  influence  have  these  continents  exerted,  with  their 
plateaus,  plains,  and  mts.,  on  the  formation  of  nations  and 
langs.— on  the  course  of  the  migrations  which  have  spread 
them  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth?  The  hist,  of  man- 
kind shows  that  each  individual  continent  has  performed  a 
different  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Asia,  the  great 
parent  continent,  is  also  the  mother  of  the  races  and  of  civ- 
ilization ;  in  Europe  and  N.  Amer.  man's  (leveloi)ment  has 
attained  its  highest  pitch.  Is  there  in  tlieir  structure,  cli- 
mate, situation,  and  geographical  properties  anything  whicli 
fits  them  better  than  others  for  such  functions?  Were  there 
special  geographical  features  which  enaliled  Pal.,  Gr.,  and 
It.  to  play  on  the  theatre  of  hist,  the  brilliant  parts  for 
which  they  have  been  conspicuous?  All  these  and  similar 
questions  are  to  be  answered  by  what  we  may  call  Historical 
or  Philosophical  G.,  the  sister  and  indispensable  handmaid 
of  the  Philos.  of  Hist.  A.  Guyot. 


Geol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  7^.  the  "earth,"  and  A070S,  "dis- 
course "]  is  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  its  rocks,  together  with  the  hist,  of  phys.  changes 
and  of  life  during  the  successive  stages  of  its  hist.  The 
geological  hist,  of  the  earth  is  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the 
successive  beds  of  rock  which  have  been  deposited  on  its 
surface,  and  of  the  masses  which  have  been  foi'ced  up  in  a 
liquid  state  from  within  its  crust,  together  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  which  certain  of  the  beds 
contain.  As  thus  established,  it  is  usually  divided  into  4 
gi-eat  periods  with  their  subdivision-;:  I.' The  Eozoic,  or 
period  of  the  dawn  of  life  (1,  Laurentian  ;  2,  Huronian) ;  II. 
Palaeozoic,  or  period  of  anc.  life  (1,  Cambrian:  2,  Siluro- 
Cambrian  ;  3,  Silurian  ;  4,  Devonian ;  5,  Carboniferous ;  0, 
Permian) :  III.  Mesozoic,  or  middle  period  of  life  (1,  Trias- 
sic  ;  2,  Jurassic  ;  3,  Cretaceous) ;  IV.  Neozoic,  or  recent 
period  of  life  U,  Eocene  ;  2,  Miocene  ;  3,  Pliocene  ;  4,  Post- 
pliocene  and  recent). 

I.  Primitive  Condition  of  the  E.^rth. — In  the  oldest  con- 
dition of  the  earth  its  surface  was  covered  with  water  more 
generally  than  at  present,  and  sediments  were  deposited  in 
the  waters.  The  earth  must,  however,  have  an  earlier  hist, 
than  this.  This  primitive  condition  of  the  earth  is  a  subject 
of  speculation  rather  than  of  knowledge  ;  still,  we  may  be- 
gin with  a  consideration  of  a  fact  bearing  upon  these  ques- 
tions which  has  long  excited  attention.  It  is  the  obsen-ed 
increase  in  temperature  in  descending  into  deep  mines  and 
in  the  water  of  deep  artesian  wells.  All  these  observations 
indicate  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  shell  covering  a 
molten  mass  of  rocky  matter,  and  imagination  would  easily 
caiTy  us  back  to  a  time  when  this  crust  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  and  the  earth  I'olled  through  space  an  incandescent 
globe,  with  all  its  water  in  a  gaseous  state. 

II.  Eozoic  Time.— Here  we  have  actual  monuments  to 
study.  Tiie  Laurentian  rocks  occupy  a  very  wide  space  in 
the  N.  part  of  Amer.,  stretching  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  Labrador  to  Lake  Suiierior.  and 
thence  northwardlv  to  an  unknown  distance,  constituting  a 
wild  dist.  often  rising  into  hills  4(XK)  ft.  high.  S.  of  this  ridge 
the  mass  of  the  Adirundac  :Mts.  rises  to  the  height  of  (JOOfl  ft. 
Along  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Amer.  a  lower  ridge  of  Laurentian 
rock  is  seen  in  Newfoundland  and  in  N.  B.  In  the  Old 
Woi'ld  rocks  of  this  age  do  not  appear  so  extensively.  They 
have  been  recognized  in  Nor.  and  Swe.,  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
in  Bohemia,  but  it  is  in  N.  Amer.  that  we  m^y  best  inves- 
tigate their  nature.  They  are  very  different  in  their  ex- 
ternal aspect  from  the  silt  and  mud,  the  sand  and  gravel, 
and  the  shell  and  coral  rocks  of  the  modern  sea.  Yet  the 
difference  is  one  in  condition  rather  than  in  composition. 
Deeply  buried  in  the  earth  under  newer  sediments,  they 
have  been  baked  until  sandstones,  gravels,  and  clays  have 
become  crystalline,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist, 
and  quartzite.  In  like  manner,  certain  finer  calcareous  sedi 
ments  have  been  changed  into  Labrador  feldspar,  and  what 
were  once  common  limestones  appear  as  crystalline  mar- 
bles. Geologists  long  looked  in  vain  for  e\idences  of  life  in 
the  Laurentian  period,  but  one  well  marked  animal  fossil  has 
at  length  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada — Eozonn 
Canadense,  a  gigantic  representative  of  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  existence  of  such  creatures  suji- 
poses  that  of  other  organisms  on  which  they  could  feed,  but 
no  traces  of  these  have  been  observed. 

III.  The  Pal.eozoic  Time.  —  (1)  The  Cambrian,  or  Pri- 
tnordial. — Between  the  Laurentian  period  and  the  age  which 
we  call  Primordial,  a  great  gap  exists  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  succession  of  life,  representing  a  vast  lapse  of  time,  in 
which  the  Laurentian  sediments  were  altered,  and  another 
immense  series  of  beds,  the  Huronian  and  Lower  Cambrian, 
were  foi'ined  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  Bavaria  a  great 
series  of  gneissic  rocks  corresponding  to  the  Laurentian  has 
been  found.  Above  these  are  the  Hercynian  mica-slate  and 
primitive  clay-slate.  In  Eng.  the  Longwynd  group  of  rocks 
in  Shropshire  and  in  Wales,  and  tlieir  equivalents  in  Ire., 
appear  to  be  the  immediate  successors  to  the  Huronian,  and 
have  afforded  some  obscure  worm-burrows  and  fragments 
of  crustaceans.    These  rocks  show  a  marked  advance  in 

_      ..  life.      In  Ire.   the    curious 

*"*•  ^'  Oldhamia  appears  to  occur 

in  rocks  equally  old.  In 
the  Middle  Cambrian,  va- 
rious forms  of  marine  life 
abound.  The  beds  of  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Primor- 
dial are  especially  rich  in 
crustaceans  of  the  ordi  r 
Trilobites.  The  Primordial  sediments  must  have  at  oiie 
time  been  very  widely  distributed,  and  must  have  filled  up 
many  of  the  inequalities  produced  by  the  contortion  of  the 
Laurentian  beds.  Their  thicker  and  nn)re  massive  portions 
are  necessarily  along  the  borders  of  the  Laurentian  conti- 
nent :  and  as  they  in  their  turn  were  raised  up  into  land. 
they  became  exposed  to  the  denuding  action  first  of  the  sea, 
aiui  afterward  of  the  rain  and  rivers. 

(2)  Tlic  Siliiro-Cunibriaii,  or  Lowtr  Silurian.— In  N.  Amer. 
the  great  Trenton  group  of  limestones,  with  the  Utica  shale 
and  Hu<lson  Kiver  grouj*,  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  dis- 
triliution  and  the  thick  limestones  which  it  contains.  The 
Trenton  limestone  can  be  traced  o\er  40  degrees  of  Ion.,  and 
thidUi;-hout  this  sjiace  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  com- 
minuted corals,  crinoids.  and  shells.  The  muddy  and  sandy 
deposits  of  the  I'tica  and  Huilson  jieriods  which  succeed  are 
alnu  )St  as  extensive.  The  .silurt^iCambrian  presents  us  with  a 
definite  phys.  geog.,  which  is  a  key  to  the  life-conditions  of 
the  time.  In  this  period  the  N.  currents  had  deposited  in 
the  sea  2  long  submarine  ridges  running  to  the  S.  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  Laurentian  nucleus,  constituting  the 
foundations  of  the  Kocky  Mts.  and  the  AUeghanies.  Be- 
tween these  the  extensive  triangular  area  now  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  N.  Amer.  was  a  shallow  oceanic  plateau, 
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sheltered  from  the  cold  polar  currents  by  the  Laureutian  I 
land  on  the  X..  and  separated  by  the  ridges  already  men- 
tioned from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  It  was  on  this  great 
plateau  of  warm  and  sheltered  ocean  that  the  Silurian  fauna 
lived.  During  the  long  Silurian  period  the  great  Anier. 
plateau  underwent  many  revolutions,  sometimes  being  more 
aeeply  submerged,  and  ha\"ing  clear  water  tenanted  by  vast 
numbers  of  shell  fishes :  at  others  rising,  so  as  to  become 
shallow  and  to  receive  deposits  of  sand  and  mud.  In  Europe 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  internal  plateau  bounded 
by  the  embryo  hills  of  W.  Europe  on  the  W..  and  harboring 
a  very  similar  assemblage  of  creatures  to  those  existing  in  ' 
Amer.  Further,  during  the  2  Silurian  periods  themselves 
there  were  great  changes.  Pi-evious  to  the  beginning  of  the 
age  both  plateaus  seem  to  have  been  invaded  by  sandy  and 
muddy  sediments,  and  these  circumstances  were  not  favor- 
able to  the  preservation  of  organic  remains.  It  is  further  to 
be  observed,  in  the  ca.se  of  these  beds,  that  if  we  begin  at 
the  W.  side  of  Europe  and  proceed  easterly,  or  at  the  E. 
~i(le  of  Amer.  and  proceed  westerly,  they  become  progres- 
-ively  thinner,  the  greater  amount  of  material  being  depos- 
■redat  t lie  edges  of  the  future  continents.  In  the  animal 
Mfe  of  this  period  we  may  remark  the  vast  abinidauce  of 
■  orals.  The  polyps  were  represented  in  the  Silurian  seas  by 
li  great  number  of  allied  forms,  equally  effectual  yriih  those 

•  t  the  modern  ocean  in  the  work  of  secreting  carbonate  of 

■me  in  stony  masses,  and  therefore  in  the  building  up  of 
intinents.    Zoologists  separate  the  rugose  corals  and  the 

ibulate  corals  of  the  Silurian  from  those  of  the  modern 
-'■as.    Next  to  the  corals  we  place  the  crinoids.  or  stone- 

:iies.  creatures  realizing  a  new  creative  idea,  to  be  ex- 
;  anded  into  all  the  multifarious  types  of  the  star-fishes  and 
-ea-urchins.  A  tj^pical  crinoid  consists  of  a  flexible  jointed 
-tern,  composed  of  short  cylindrical  disks,  a  box-like  body 
'  'n  top.  and  fine  radiating  jointed  arms  furnished  with 
1 'ranches,  or  fringes,  all  articulated  and  capable  of  being 
flexed  in  any  direction.  Such  a  creature  has  more  the  as- 
pect of  a  flower  than  an  animal :  yet  it  is  really  an  animal, 
and  subsists  by  collecting  with  its  arms  and  drifting  into  its 
mouth  minute  creatures  floating  in  the  water.      Among 

Fig.  2. 


Brachiopods  from  the  Silurian. 

.«hell-fishes  there  were  not  only  nautili  like  ours,  but  a  great 
number  of  species  have  been  "discovered,  many  as  much  as 
Vi  ft.  in  length,  and  accounts  have  been  given  of  individuals 
of  much  larger  growth,  which  must  have  been  in  those  days 
the  tyrants  of  the  seas.  Among  the  soft  shell-fishes  of  the 
Silurian  we  meet  with  the  Trilobites,  represented  by  many 
species :  while  an  allied  group  of  shell-fishes  of  low  organi- 
zation but  gigantic  size,  the  Eurypterids.  came  in  \vith  the 
Upper  Silurian,  and  had  powerful  limbs,  long  flexible  bodies, 
and  great  eyes  in  the  front  of  the  head. 

(3)  The  Silurian  prope):  or  Upper  Silurian. — The  central 
mass  of  this  formation  in  E.  Amer.  is  the  great  Niagara 
limestone,  constituting  the  abrupt  escarpment  over  which 
Niagara  pours  its  watei-s.  liider  the  Niagara  limestone  are 
the  sandy  and  pebbly  beds  of  the  ^Medina  and  Oneida  forma- 
tions, and  above  it,  in  the  typical  N.  Y.  regions,  are  shallow 
water  sandstones,  maris,  and  magnesian  limestones,  con- 
stituting the  Salina  group,  supporting  a  mixed  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  series,  the  Lower  Helderberg  group.  In  its 
Fig.  3. 


upper  member  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  fishes  and  of 
land-plants.  The  land-plants  of  the  I'pper  Silurian  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  species,  representing  members  of  the  family 


of  club-mosses.  The  fishes  come  in  here  as  forerunners  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Vertebrates,  which  from  that  day  to  this 
have  been  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  which  culminate 
only  in  man  himself.  They  appear  to  have  had  cartilaginous 
skeletons,  shagreen-like  skin,  strong  bony  spines,  and  trench- 
ant teeth,  and  they  asserted  their  claims  to  dominancy  by 
being  predaceous  and  carnivorous  creatures,  which  inu.st 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  their  invertebrate 
contemporaries. 

i4)  The  Deionian.  or  Enan. — In  this  age  our  knowledge  of 
land-plants  greatly  increases,  and  our  continents  were  more 
definitely  assuming  their  present  forms.  The  lowest  De- 
vonian beds  in  the  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  series  are  sandy  deposits, 
the  Oriskany  and  Schoharie  sandstones.  These  are  succeed- 
ed by  a  great  oceanic  limestone  rich  in  corals,  and  named, 
from  its  concretions  of  homstone.  an  impure  flint,  the  Cor- 
niferous  limestone.  Associated  with  it  are  the  Hamilton 
and  Genesee  shales.  Above  these  are  the  sandy  and  muddy 
beds  known  as  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups,  still  rich 
in  marine  fossils,  but  holding  also  many  fossil  plants.  In 
the  more  eastern  part  of  Amer.,  as  along  the  Appalachian 
ridges  and  in  Gaspe  and  N.  B..  the  great  marine  limestone  is 
absent,  and  shallow  water  and  littoral  beds,  m  some  places 
rich  in  land-plants,  are  alone  developed.  Sand  and  mud 
and  pebble  banks  were  almost  universal  over  our  2  great 
continental  plateaus  in  the  Older  and  Newer  Devonian. 
But  in  the  Middle  there  were  in  some  places  oceanic  areas 
with  coral  reefs :  in  others,  shallow  flats  and  swamps  rich 
in  vegetation.  Had  we  lived  in  that  age.  we  should  not 
have  seen  great  ccmtinents  like  those  that  now  exist,  but  we 
could  have  roamed  over  lovely  islands  with  breezy  hills  and 
dense  lowland  jungles,  and  we  could  have  sailed  "over  blue 
coral  seas,  glo^wing  below  with  all  the  fanciful  forms  and 
brilliant  colors  of  polyp-life,  and  filled  with  active  and  beau- 
tiful fishes.  From  the  abundant  life  of  the  Devonian  period 
we  may  select  its  corals,  its  fishes,  and  its  land-plants.  The 
fishes  occur  only  in  the  newer  beds  of  this  formation,  and 
are  not  of  large  size  nor  very  abundant.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
seiTed  that  they  indicate  the  "existence  of  2  distinct  types 
of  fishes— the  Ganoids,  protected  with  bony  plates  and 
scales,  and  the  Placoids.  or  shark-like  fishes— and  that  in 
the  existing  world  these  fishes  are  regarded  as  occupying  a 
high  place  in  their  class.  %Vith  the  Devonian  there  comes  a 
vast  increase  to  the  finny  armies  :  and  so  characteristic  are 
these  that  the  Devonian  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Fishes. 
Among  the  plants  of  the  Devonian,  those  of  the  genus  Pdlo- 
phyton,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  grew  on  swampy 
flats  liable  to  inundation.    They  constitute  the  most  char- 
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acteristic  and  abundant 
members  of  the  Lower 
Devonian  flora.  More  dis- 
tinctly allied  to  the  mod- 
ern club-mosses  were  the 
Lepidodemlra,  gigantic  ar- 
borescent club-mosses  or 
Lycopodiums.  Another 
feature  of  this  anc.  vege- 
tation was  the  occurrence 
of  dense  brakes  of  Cala- 
mites,  plants  which  were 
exaggerations  of  the  mod- 
em Equisetums,  attaining 
to  a  diameter  of  several 
inches,  and  to  a  great 
height.  Probably  allied  to 
the  Calamites  were  the 
beautiful  star-leaves  of 
the  genus  A^ttrophylliit.^. 
The  ferns  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of 
the  modern  world  in  point 
of  foliage,  and  they  are 
very  anc.  in  regard  to 
geological  time,  making 
their  appearance  abun- 
dantly In  the  Middle  De- 
vonian. There  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Devoni- 
an a  prevalence  of  forms 
of  ferns  allied  to  the  mod- 
ern genera //i////f/*o/>Ay/(/«i 
and  Trichcmianes.  There 
were  also  tree-ferns.  Of 
all  the  plants  of  the  Pa- 
Ijpozoic  forests,  the  most 
singidar  are  the  Sigillana. 
They  had  tall  slender 
stems,  with  vertical  rows 
of  narrow  2-nerved  leaves. 
Rising  still  higher  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we 
reach  unquestionable 

Gymnosperms  in  the  i>ine 
trees  of  the  genus  /kulu.ri/- 


steni ;  c.  scafariform  tissue  of  the  axis,  /(,„,  whose  drifted  trunks. 

highly  magnihed.  preserved  in  stone  by  the 

infiltration  of  silicious  or  calcareous  matter,  occur  in  the 
sandstones  of  N.  Y.,  C,  and  N.  B.  The  oldest  known  re- 
mains of  insects  were  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
N.  B. 

(5)  The  Carboniferous.— Th{it  age  of  the  world's  hist,  which, 
from  its  richness  in  vegetable  matter  destined  to  be  con- 
verted into  coal,  has  been  named  the  (.arbuniferous,  is  in 
relation  to  living  beings  the  most  complete  of  the  Palamzoic 
periods.  In  it  those  varied  arrangements  of  land  and  water 
which  had  been  increasing  in  perfection  in  the  previous 
periods  attained  to  their  highest  development.  In  it  the 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  cidminated.  The  Permian, 
which  succeeded,  was  but  the  decadence  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous, preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of 
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things.    The  complete  Carboniferous  series  may  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  following  subordinate  groups:  (1)  The  Upper  Coal 
Formation,  containing  coal-formation  plants,  but  not  produc- 
Fio.  5. 
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tive  coals.  (2)  The  Middle  (oal  Format  wit.  containing  tlie 
productive  coal-beds.  (3)  The  Millstone-grit  Seriex,  with  a  few 
fossil  plants  and  thin  coal-seams,  not  productive.  (4)  The 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  holding  marine  fossils.  (5)  The 
Lower  ( 'oal  Measures,  holding  some  of  the  fossils  of  the  Mid- 
dle Coal  Formation,  and  tliin  coals  not  productive,  but  dif- 
fering both  in  flora  and  fauna  from  the  Ijiiicr  Devonian. 
The  most  remarkable  facts  In  tlie  Carboniferous  period  are 
its  land-life,  the  introduction  vf  reptiles,  and  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Palteoztiie  flora,  accomjianied  with  vast  accumu- 
lations of  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  coal.  In  the  Car- 
boniferous, insects  existed.  The  winged  insects  belong  to 
3  of  the  orders  into  which  modern  insects  are  divided.  Con- 
spicuous among  tliem  are  representatives  of  the  cockroach- 
es. Another  grouj),  represented  by  many  species  in  the 
coal  forests,  was  that  of  the  may-flies  and  shad-flies  or  ephem- 
eras. Anotlier  group  of  insects  was  that  of  the  weevils, 
a  family  of  beetles,  whose  grubs  must  have  found  plenty  of 
nuts  and  fruits  to  devour,  and  also  tlie  gally-worms  or 
millipedes  seem  to  have  swarmed  in  the  coal  forests.  A 
Fig.  G. 


few  species  of  scorpions  and  spiders,  very  like  those  of  the 
modem  world,  have  been  found  in  the  coal-measures, 
where  we  also  meet,  for  the  first  time,  the  land-snails,  so 


familiar  now  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most 
fish-like  t)f  the  reptilian  animals  of  the  Carboniferotis  are 
the  curious  creatures  which  constitute  the  genus  Archego- 
suurus.  Their  large  heads,  short  necks,  supports  for  perma- 
nent gills,  feeble  limbs,  and  long  tails  for  swimming,  show 
that  they  were  aquatic  creatures,  jiossessing  lungs  and  true 
feet,  better  adapted  for  swimmuig  than  for  creeping.  From 
these  creatures  the  other  coal  reptiles  diverge,  and  ascend 
along  2  lines  of  progress,  the  one  leading  to  gigantic  croco- 
dile-like animals,  provided  with  powerful  jaws  and  teeth, 
the  other  leading  to  small  and  delicate  lizard-like  species, 
with  well  -  developed  limbs,  large  ribs,  and  ornate  liorny 
scales  and  spines.  Of  the  trees  of  the  Coal  period,  we  no- 
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tice  that  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  tree  in  the  swampy 
levels— the  sigillaria,  or  seal  tree,  so  called  from  the  stamp- 
like  marks  left  by  the  fall  of  its  leaves.  These  trees  present 
tall,  iiilhir-like  trunks,  often  ribbed  vertically  with  raised 
bands,  and  marked  with  rows  of  scars  left  by  the  fallen 
leaves.  They  are  sometimes  branchless,  or  divide  at  top 
into  a  few  thick  limbs,  covered  witli  long,  rigid,  grass-like 
foliage.  On  their  branches  they  bear  long,  slender  spikes 
of  fruit,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  quantities  of  nut-like 
seeds  scattered  over  the  ground  around  their  trunks  are 
their  produce.  The  roots  of  these  trees  were  perhaps  more 
singular  than  their  stems  ;  spreatliiig  widely  in  the  soft  soil 
l)y  regular  bifurcation,  they  ran  out  in  long  snake-like  cords, 
studded  all  over  with  thick  cylindrical  rootlets,  wliicli  spread 
from  them  in  every  direction.  They  resembled  in  form 
those  cable-like  root-stocks  of  the  pond-lilies  which  run 
through  the  slime  of  lakes.  Along  with  those  trees  we  ob- 
serve others  of  a  more  graceful  and  branching  form,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  Lepidodendra  already  imticed  in  the  De- 
vonian, and  which  still  abound  in  the  Carboniferous,  and 
attain  to  larger  dimensions  than  their  older  relations. 

(G)  Th£  Permian  formati(  m  does  not  occur  in  E.  Amer.,  but 
iu  tlie  W.  it  is  represented  by  limestones  and  sandstones  of 
considerable  thickness  and  extent.  In  Europe  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  (the  Zechsteiu  of  the  Gers.)  is  itsprin.  deposit. 
With  respect  to  the  first  point  above  named,  the  earth's  crust 
was  sulijected  in  the  Permian  period  to  some  of  the  grand- 
est mo\ements  wliich  have  occurred  in  tlie  whole  course  of 
geologic  time,  and  we  can  fix  the  limits  of  these  with  st)me 
distinctness.  If  we  examine  tlie  Permian  rocks  in  Eng.  and 
Ger.,  we  shall  find  that  everywliere  they  lie  on  the  upturned 
edgesof  the  preceding  C'arl)oniferous  beds.  In  other  words, 
the  latter  have  been  tlirowu  hito  a  series  of  folds,  and  the 
tops  of  these  folds  have  been  more  or  less  worn  away  before 
the  Permian  beds  were  placed  on  them.  But  if  we  jiass  on  to 
tlie  E.,  in  the  great  plain  between  the  Volga  and  tlie  I'ral 
Mts.,  where,  in  the  "  anc.  kingdom  of  Perm."  the  greatest 
known  area  of  these  rocks  is  found,  we  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliat  tlie  Permian  and  Carboniferous  are  conformable 
to  one  another. 

IV.  The  Mesozoic  Tisie.— (1)  The  Trias.— The  red  sand- 
stones and  their  associated  beds  are  the  best  known  Amer. 
representatives  of  tliese  rocks.  They  are  remarkable  for 
tlieir  fossil  footprints  of  gigantic  bird-like  reptiles,  and  also 
for  tlie  ejections  of  volcani<'  rocks  wliich  have  lieen  poured 
through  them.  With  reference  to  life,  the  Trias  is  remark- 
able for  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  reptilian  life, 
h(n-aldiiig  the  Age  of  Keptiles,  and  for  tlie  first  appearance 
of  the  >lammalia,  or  ordinary  quadrupeds. 

(x!)  Till  ./'//■cAv.Wr.— The  Trias  is  succeeded  by  a  great  and 
complex  system  of  formations,  usually  known  as  the  Juras- 
sic from  its  admii-alile  development  and  exposure  in  the 
range  of  the  Jura,  but  which  the  Eng.  geologists  often  name 
the  "  Oolitic,"  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  beds  of  oolite  or 
roe-stone.  This  rock,  of  which  the  beautiful  cream-colored 
limestone  of  Bath  in  Eng.  is  an  illustration,  consists  of  an 
infinity  of  little  spheres,  like  seeds  or  the  roe  of  a  fisli.  Un- 
der the  microscope  these  are  seen  to  present  concentric  lay- 
ers, and  often  to  have  a  minute  grain  of  sand  or  fragment 
of  shell  in  the  centre.  Tliey  are,  in  short,  miniature  concre- 
tions, produced  by  the  aggregation  of  the  calcareous  matter 
around  centres  by  a  process  of  molectilar  attraction  to  which 
fine  sediments,  and  espe<nally  those  containing  much  lime, 
are  very  prone.  The  Jurassic  was  empliatically  the  Age  of 
Reptiles.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the 
great  terrestrial  group  of  Dinosaurs,  many  of  tliem  huge  in 
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bulk,  ssoine  of  them  biped,  and  eoiiibiuiiisr  the  charactei-s  of 
the  modern  Keptilia  with  features  now  restrieted  to  birds 
and  uiatnnials.  Tlie  flying  reptiles  ot  tiie  l^erodactyl  group 
were  not  less  marvellous.  Species  of  tliese  creatures  from 
\V.  Amer.  must  have  been  bat-like  reptiles,  with  wings  more 
than  A)  ft.  in  expanse.  Some  of  these,  like  P/esi(M(i ><>■'/■<.  had 
short  bodies  and  long,  swan-like  necks  ;  others,  like  Ichtlnjo- 
MiHi-w.  iiad  gigantic  heads  and  long,  flexible  bodies  :  others, 
like  MoK<asa'/r>h<.  rivalled  the  fabled  sea-serpent  in  the  im- 
mense extension  of  their  bodies.  The  Jura.-;sic  period  also 
presents  numerous  small  mammals  allied  to  the  humbler 
marsupials  of  New  Hoi.,  and  one  very  remarkable  type  of 
bird,  the  A/v/uto/j/eri/.r.  which,  witli  tlie  feet  and  gen.  form 
of  a  modern  percher.  combined  peculiarities  of  tail  and 
wings  which  tend  toward  the  reptiles.  The  Jurassic  shores 
were  clothed  with  an  abundant  flora,  wliich  changed  con- 
siderably in  its  form  during  the  lapse  of  this  long  time.  Per- 
haps n<  >  feature  of  this  period  is  more  characteristic  than  tlie 
great  abundance  of  those  singular  plants,  the  Cycads.  which 
in  the  modem  flora  are  placed  near  to  the  pines,  but  in  their 
appearance  and  habit  more  resemble  palms. 

(3»  T/tt  CrtUueoi./s. — At  the  close  of  the  Triassic  the  E.  and 
W.  continents  seem  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  at  present. 
The  Cretaceous  began  with  a  great  subsidence,  more  com- 
])lete  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.  hemisphere,  but  very  wide- 
spread in  both  This  led  to  the  deposition  over  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  the  chalk  of  W.  Europe— a  very  remarkable  rock, 
produced  only  in  the  aby.smal  depths  of  the  ocean  :  and  as- 
sociated with  "tliis  are  extensive  deposits  of  greeusand.  made 
up  largely  of  grains  of  the  mineral  glauconite. 

IV.  TEisTiART,  OR  Xeozoic  Time.— (1 »  T/ie  Eocene. — This 
has  been  very  thoroughly  studied  in  the  Tertiary  basins  of 
Paris  and  Loud.  The  Lond.  clay  is  Lower  Eocene,  but  in  the 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  neighboring  parts  of  tlie  S.  of 
Eng.  we  have  the  Middle  and  Upper  members  of  the  series. 
They  are  not  so  largely  developed  as  in  the  Paris  basin, 
wliere  we  have  a  thick  "marine  limestone,  the  calcaire  r/ros- 
fier.  aboimding  in  marine  remains,  and  in  some  beds  com- 
posed of  shells  of  Foraminifera.    The  sea  in  which  this  lime- 


Foraminiferal  Rock-lniilders :  A.  Xtnnmulites  Imvigala,  Eocene;  B, 
the  same,  showing  chambered  interior  ;  C.  Alilioliue  limestoue,  mag- 
nified, Eocene,  Paris  ;  D,  chalk,  section  magnified.  Cretaceous. 

stone  was  deposited,  a  portion  of  the  great  Atlantic  area  of 
the  period,  became  shallow,  so  that  beds  of  sand  succeeded 
those  of  limestone,  and  finally  it  was  dried  up  into  lake- 
basins,  in  which  gypsum,  magnesian  sediments,  and  silicious 
limestone  were  deposited.  These  lakes  or  ponds  were  no 
doubt  resorted  to  by  animals  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try in  search  of  the"  saline  mud  and  water  which  they  afford- 
ed. Hence  there  occur  vast  numbers  of  bones  of  Mammalia, 
and  in  some  marly  beds  numerous  footprints  occur.  The 
mammals  were  largely  pachyderms  of  extinct  genera,  but 
Camivora  and  Mai-supials  are  also  represented. 

<2)  T/ie  Miocene. — In  the  mammalian  life  of  this  period  we 
find  three  remarkable  points  of  difference  as  compared  with 
the  Eocene  :  (1)  We  now  And  a  great  number  of  more  spe- 
cialized and  peculiar  forms.  (2)  We  find  in  the  latter  jieriod 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  large  carnivorous  animals.  i3) 
We  find  much  greater  variety  of  mammals  than  either  in  the 
Eocene  or  the  Modern,  and  a  remarkable  abundance  of 
species  of  gigantic  size.  The  Miocene  is  the  culminating 
age  of  the  Mammalia,  and  this  accords  with  its  remarkably 
genial  climate.  In  Europe  the  beds  of  this  age  present  for 
the  first  time  examples  of  the  monkeys.  Among  carnivorous 
animals  we  have  cat-like  creatures. "one  of  wliich  is  the  ter- 
rible Miichuiroiliix.  distinguished  from  all  modern  animals  of 
its  group  by  the  long,  sabre-shaped  canini'sof  its  nppi'r.iaw. 
liTting  it  to  pull  down  and  destroy  those  large  pachyderms 
which  C(juld  have  easily  shaken  off  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  Here 
also  we  have  the  elephants,  the  mastodon,  a  great,  coarsely- 
Iniilt.  hog-like  elephant,  some  species  of  which  had  tusks 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  .law  :  the  rhinoceros,  the  liip- 
liopotanius.  and  the  horse,  all  of  extinct  species.  We  have 
also  giraffes,  stags,  and  antelopes.  Here  also,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  the  curious  and  exceptional  group  of  Eden- 
tates, represented  by  a  large  ant-eater.  Of  all  the  animals 
I'f  the  European  Miocene,  tlie  most  wonderful  and  unlike 
any  modem  beast  is  the  Uinothcre.  a  quadruped  of  some- 
what elephantine  form.  Some  yrs.  ago  a  huge  haunch-bone 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  creature  was  discovered,  and  from 
this  it  wa.s  inferred  that  the  Dinothere  may  have  been  a 
pouched  animal,  perhaps  allied  to  the  kangaroos.    The  skuU 


is  3  ft.  4  inches  in  length,  and  when  provided  with  its  soft 
parts,  including  a  long  snout  or  ti"unk  in  front,  it  must  have 
been  at  least  .5  or  6  ft.  long.  Such  a  head,  if  it  belong- 
ed to  a  quadruped  of  ordinary  proportions,  must  represent 
an  animal  as  large  in  proportion  to  our  elephant  as  an  ele- 
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phant  to  an  ox.  The  Miocene  is  also  remarkable  for  its  flora, 
which  is  of  very  modern  type,  but  presents  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  plants  now  confined  to  the  more  temperate 
regions  extended  X.  to  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen. 

(,3)  T/ie  I^/iocene.— Beds  of  this  age  occur  along  the  coast  of 
>'.  and  S.  C,  containing  from  40  to  (30  per  cent,  of  living 
species  of  sheUs.  and  the  calcareous  and  sandy  beds  known 
in  Eng.  as  clay  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative  in  that 
cotmtry.  With  regard  to  animal  hfe.  many  of  the  old  gigan- 
tic pachyderms  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  some 
familiar  "modern  genera  were  introduced.  The  Pliocene 
was  tei-minated  by  the  cold  or  Glacial  period,  in  which  a 
remarkable  lowering  of  temperature  occun-ed  over  all  the 
X.  hemisphere,  accompanied  by  a  great  subsidence,  which 
laid  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  continents  underwater.  This 
terminated  much  of  the  life  of  the  Pliocene,  and  replaced 
it  with  boreal  and  arctic  forms,  like  the  great  hau-y  Siberian 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 

(4)  T/ie  Post-ijlioceiie.  Or  GkicidL—The  warm  climate  and  rich 
vegetation  of  the  Miocene  extended  far  into  the  Pliocene  ; 
but  as  the  pliocene  age  went  on.  frost  settled  down  upon  the 
N.  hemisphere,  and  a  change  took  place  in  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. This  Pliocene  refrigeration  appeai-s  to  ha\e gone 
on  increasing  into  the  Post-pliocene  age,  and  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  Glacial  period,  when  oiu-  continents  were 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  Then  occurred  a  very  gen.  sub- 
.sidence.  in  which  they  were  submerged  under  the  waters  of 
an  icy  sea,  tenanted  "by  marine  animals  now  belonging  to 
boreal  and  arctic  regions.  After  this  they  rose  to  constitute 
the  dry  laud  of  man  and  his  contemporaries. 

T/i£  Post-glacial  and  Moileni.—\\\  the  Post-glacial,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  great  series  of  continental  elevations  and 
depressions,  we  find  the  land  peopled  with  familiar  forms. 
Nearly  all  the  modem  European  animals  have  left  their 
bones  in  the  deposits  which  belong  to  this  period,  but  with 
them  are  others  either  l<)cally  or  wholly  extinct.    Among  the 
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extinct  animals  are  the  mammoth,  the  Tichorine  rhinoceros, 
and  the  great  hippopotamus,  the  Mactmiro<lt(i<.  and  the  cave 
bear.  Among  the  locally  extinct  are  the  reindeer,  the  lion, 
and  the  tape  hysena.  In  the  Post-irlacial  and  Modem  de- 
posits we  have  remains  of  man  and  his  works,  and  in  the 
Modem  the  geological  ages  pass  into  modern  hist.  [Fixnn 
oriq.  art.  in  ./.".<  I'nir.  Ci/c.  by  Pkok.  J.  W.  D.wvson.  LL.U.] 

CJeoloyry,  Cbeiiiii-al.  The  science  of  geol.  isconcemed 
not  onlv  with  the  phvs.  agencies  which  have  presided  over 
the  changes  of  the  earth,  but  with  the  chemical  agencies 
which  have  been  arranging  from  the  elements  of  the  globe 
their  present  combinations.  Cheni..  therefore,  finds  a  wide 
application  in  geol..  and  to  this  study  we  give  the  name  of 
chemical  geology.      Beginning  with    the  rock -masses,  we 
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have  to  consider  first,  the  mode  of  their  generation  (fieoj;- 
env)  :  second,  tlieir  eonipositioii  iiieoyiiosyi.  We  discern 
a  time  when  the  oldest  I'aljeozoic  loeks  were  not  yet 
deposited,  and  wlieii  the  Eozuie  nx-ks  formed  tlie  surface. 
Goinir  furtlier.  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  generation 
of  tlie  Eozoii-  rocks,  and  specuhite  upon  tlie  condition  of 
the  earth  wlien  even  these  were  not.  Tile  liypothesis  of  the 
ijjneous  orijcin  of  the  eaith.  supposinj;-  a  liquid  globe  con- 
densing from  a  vaporous  mass,  is  now  universally  admitted, 
and  starting  from  this  we  have  the  Viasis  of  a  scheme  of 
cliemical  geogeny.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  earths  interior 
is  that  it  is  solid,  and  that  soliditication  coinmeuced  at  the 
centre.  C.  G.  has,  liowever.  only  to  do  with  the  superficial 
portions,  and  analogies  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  primi- 
tive surface  was  irregular  and  con.sisted  of  a  compound  of 
silicates.  Upon  this,  as  cooling  went  on,  there  would  be 
precipitated  the  acid  compounds  of  chlorine  and  sulphur 
from  the  primeval  atmosphere,  by  which  the  silicates  would 
be  decomposed.  This  process  would  soon  terminate,  and 
be  succeeded  by  the  decomposition  of  portions  of  the  sili- 
cates 1>y  waters  holding  in  solution  carbonic  acid.  From 
this  process  would  result  the  separation  of  silicate  and  the 
fonnation  of  carbonates.  These  being  carried  down  to  the 
sea  in  solution,  the  alkaline  carbonate  would,  from  the  dis- 
solved chloride  of  calcium,  precipitate  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  the  production  of  chloride  of  sodium;  we  thus  get  a 
conception  of  tlie  [in  )cess  which  may  have  given  rise  at  once 
to  the  formation  of  limestone,  clay,  silica,  and  sea-salt. 
Coming  now  to  the  cliemical  composition  of  the  rocks,  we 
distinguisll  them  into  so  called  crystalline  and  uncrystalline 
di\1sions  ;  but  to  discuss  the  whole  (lucstion  of  their  varieties 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  It  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  give  some  notion  of  the  different  classes  of 
crystalline  silicated  rocks,  considered  geognostically :  1. 
Those  which  have  been  deposited  from  water,  and  are  des- 
ignated indigenous  rocks.  2.  Those  which  are  of  igneous 
origin,  and  called  eruptive  or  exotic  rcjtks.  3.  Those  which 
liave  been  deposited  from  solution  in  fissures  of  jneviously 
formed  rocks,  and  have  been  been  called  endogenous  rocks. 

The  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  indigenous  crys- 
talline rocks  are  supposed  by  one  school  to  he  iihitoiiic— ?.  f .  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  successive  cooling  of  the  pi'irai- 
tive  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  acquiretl  the  stratiform 
arrangement  observed  in  their  constituent  minerals  from 
movements  in  the  cooling  mass.  These  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  are  supposed  to  l)e  neither  stratified  nor  eruptive 
rocks  in  the  accepted  sense  of  these  terms,  l)ut  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both  of  these  classes.  The  relations  of  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  are  very  importaTit  in  comiection 
with  geological  chem.  The  earth  is  slowly  cooling,  and  at 
an  eaily  peri(jd  in  its  hist,  the  augmentation  of  heat  in  de- 
scending must  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  it  now  is.  so 
that  atmospheric  waters  jienetrating  the  crust  to  no  great 
depth  would  attain  a  tempcniture  at  which  their  solvent 
l)Ower  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  has  been  ft)und  that 
water,  either  iiurc  or  iniiiregnatcd  with  the  saline  matters 
often  met  with  in  mineral  waters,  has  its  solvent  power 
greatly  exaltetl  when  heated  to  temperatures  above  the  or- 
dinary l)oiling-i)oint.  The  Kozoic  or  crystalline  stratified 
rocks  consist  of  several  distinct  series,  deposited,  like  the 
later  formations,  through  long  ages,  and  sustaining  to  each 
other  sucii  relations  as  to  show  that  one  series  had  been  par- 
tially broken  up  or  destroyed  liefore  thi'  deposition  of  the 
succeeding  one.  A  study  of  tlie  elements  of  these  crystal- 
line rocks  shows  that  essentially  the  same  chemical  agencies 
were  at  work  in  those  earlier  times  as  at  present,  and  that 
the  differences  are  ratlier  in  kind  than  in  degree.  The  agen- 
cies of  organic  life  are  among  the  most  important  of  those 
which  from  a  very  early  age  have  contriljuted  to  changes  in 
the  chem.  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of 
the  first-formed  globe  was  one  of  general  oxidation,  and 
after  tlie  aftinities  (if  the  stronger  acids  were  satisfied,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  must  have  existed  as  sulphates,  all  of 
the  carbon  either  as  carlionates  or  free  carbonic  acid,  all  of 
the  hydrogen  as  water,  etc.  A  great  prob.  to  be  solved  is 
that  of  the  deoxidation  of  these  elements  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  their  entering  into  new  combinations:  and 
this  can  be  effected  in  one  way  only— viz.  by  the  intervention 
of  organic  life.  It  is  the  fuiiction  of  vegetiition  under  the 
stimulus  of  solar  light  and  heat  to  decompose  carlxmic  acid 
and  water,  setting  free  oxygen,  and  giving  rise  to  hydrocar- 
bonaceous  bodies,  which  in  nianv  cases,  after  having  served 
the  purposes  of  plants,  liecoine  in  turn  a  part  of  living  ani- 
mals. When  in  the  course  of  nature  plants  and  animals  die, 
their  remains,  in  a  dead  or  disorgaiiizi'd  form,  constitute 
what  is  spoken  of  as  organic  matter.  This,  bv  taking  up 
oxygen  cither  in  the  iiroccssof  comlmstion  orof  slow  decay, 
is  again  transformed  into  carlionic  acid  and  water.  While 
living,  the  vegetable  organism  effects  the  reduction  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  is  thus  the  source  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  as  they  apjicar  in  the  earth  in  the  various  forms  of 
graiihite.  coal,  petroleum,  and  hydrocarbon  gases.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  growing  plants  an  1  animals  reduce  sulphates, 
as  appears  from  the  suliihuretted  compounds  which  occur  in 
many  of  them.  These  organisms,  nioreoxcr,  by  ;i  process  of 
selection,  remove  from  the  media  in  which  tlie'y  live  certain 
mineral  elements,  which  through  this  intemci'ition  become 
fixed  and  concentrated.  Tlius,  the  phosphates  of  the  soil 
thi'ough  vegetation  are  accumulated  in  the  bones  of  verte- 
brate animals. 

There  is  another  agency  which  is  not  less  important  in  its 
relations  to  the  chem.  of  the  rocks,  and  tliat  is  the  slow  sub- 
aerial  decomposition  of  the  crystalline  silicated  rocks  under 
the  iiiHuenee  of  atniosiiherit^  agents.  In  those  regions  of 
the  eartli  from  which  comiiaratively  recent  changes  have 
not  removed  the  iiroducts  of  decay  this  process  is'  seen  to 
have  attacked  the  fcklspars.  In  like  manner,  the  protoxide 
silicates  have  given  up  in  a  solulile  form  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia which  they  contaiiu'd.  together  with  a  part  of  the 
silica,  leaving  behind  with  the  remaining  silica  the  oxides  of 


iron  and  manganese  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
This  process  of  decay  is  seen  to  have  penetrated  to  a  depth 
of  several  iiundred  ft.  in  many  regions,  and  the  beds  and 
veins  of  metallic  sulphides  inclosed  in  the  decayed  crystal- 
line rocks  have  undergone  a  somewhat  similar  change.  This 
process  of  decay  lias  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen  of  the  air  dissolved  in  atmfi.spheric 
waters,  which,  while  oxidizing  iron  and  sulphur,  liave  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  carlionates,  the  bases  lime,  magnesia, 
and  the  alkalies,  together  with  a  jiortion  of  silica,  which  was 
liberated  from  its  comiiounds  in  a  soluble  form.  Sucli  a 
jinjcess  as  this  was  active  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  this 
decay  was  a  iireliminary  to  the  process  of  denudation  by  the 
action  of  water,  which  removed  the  clay  and  separated  it 
from  the  unchanged  quartz;  which  latter,  by  its  further  at- 
trition, gave  rise  to  grains  of  sand.  The  carlionates  which 
in  a  dissolved  form  have  come  from  tlie  decaying  crystalline 
rocks,  and  have  been  conveyed  to  the  sea,  liave  played  an 
important  part  in  the  chem.  of  its  waters.  The  early  sea 
contained  a  great  iiredominance  of  lime  and  magnesia" salts 
relatively  to  tile  soda  salts:  in  other  words,  a  mucii  larger 
)iart  of  the  chlorine  which  the  ocean  from  the  first  contained 
was  combined  with  earthy  bases,  and  a  less  portion  conse- 
quently with  sodium,  than  in  the  modern  ocean.  In  strict 
accordance  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  saline  mineral 
waters  of  the  older  rocks,  which  maybe  looked  upon  as  fos- 
sil sea-waters  imprisoned  since  a  very  early  date,  contain  a 
great  predominance  of  chlorides  of  calciumand  magnesium, 
while  modern  sea-waters  have  no  cliloride  of  calcium. 

Another  not  less  important  factor  in  the  chem.  ^if  the  sea 
has  been  evapoiiition.  Climatic  conditions  have  over  large 
areas  favored  the  evaporation  of  waters,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  certain  desert  regions,  and  inclosed  sea-basins  have  often 
been  subject  to  this  action.  A  further  continuation  of  the 
process  of  evaporation  would  give  rise  to  the  separation  of 
rock-salt,  and  at  a  later  stage  to  salts  like  earnallite,  tachy- 
drite,  and  karstenite,  which  are  found  in  a  solid  form  in  cer- 
tain saliferous  formations,  with  all  the  e\idences  of  a  slow 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  Closely  related  to  this  subject  is 
that  of  saline  and  alkaline  mineral  waters  :  of  these  tlie  first 
consist  of  the  elements  of  the  ocean-waters  imprisoned  in 
the  anc.  strata,  sometimes  as  fossil  sea- water,  and  at  other 
times  as  the  bitterns  or  the  solid  salts  resulting  from  its 
c\aporation.  Fi-om  these  sources,  which  in  fissured  and 
dislocated  strata  ai'e  in  communication  with  atmospheric 
watei's,  the  saline  matters,  more  or  less  diluted,  are  bi'ought 
to  the  surface  as  mineral  springs.  The  source  of  alkaline 
springs  is  to  be  sought  in  the  slow  subterranean  decomposi- 
tion  of  feldspathic  sediments,  which  yield  to  infiltrating 
waters  carbonated  or  silicated  alkalies ;  and  from  the  min- 
gling of  these  with  the  saline  waters  already  mentioned 
various  intermediate  kinds  of  waters  are  produced.  Tlie 
origin  of  volcanic  products  is  a  problem  of  great  interest  in 
geol.  The  various  molten  rocks  and  lavas  poured  out  from 
beneath  the  sui-face  of  the  earth  embrace  great  varieties  in 
chemical  composition,  and  are  moreover  accompanied  by 
Avatery  vapor  and  several  gaseous  products.  The  origin  of 
all  these  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  action  of  heat  upon 
stratified  rocks.  ['Fram  arig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Prof. 
T.  Steruv  Hi'NT.  F.  K.  S.,  LL.D.] 

Cjieomet'rlcal  jtlean,  the  second  of  3  continued  propor- 
tionals, or  the  second  of  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion containing  3  terms.  The  G.  M.  of  S  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  square  root  of  their  product.  If  we  assume  2  terms,  and 
insert  any  number  of  terms,  so  that  tlie  whole  forms  a  geo- 
metrical "progression,  all  the  inserted  terms  are  called  G.  M. 

to  these  two. 

Jieomet'rioal  Progres'sion  is  a  series  of  numbers, 
each  one  of  which  is  the  product  of  tlie  preceding  one  mul- 
tiplied liy  a  common  and  constant  ratiii.  A  G.  P.  may  be  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  according  as  the  constant  ratio  is 
greater  or  less  tlian  unity. 

fieoin'etry  [Gr.  from  y^,  the  "  earth,"  and  nerpov,  "  meas- 
ure '■],  that  branch  of  math,  whose  object  is  to  investigate 
the  projiirties  and  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes.  The 
subjects  treated  of  in  G.  are  rolmne,i,  gti/faces.  lines,  and  a/ir/te.i: 
A  vol.  is  a  limited  portion  of  .space;  it  has  3  dimensions- 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  height.  That  which  sepa- 
rates a  vol.  from  the  rest  of  space  is  called  a  gtirfaee  ;  a  sur- 
face has  length  and  breadth,  but  not  thickness.  If  we  con- 
ceive a  surf;ice  to  be  made  up  of  2  parts,  that  which  separates 
these  jiarts  is  ciilled  a  line;  a  line  has  length,  but  neither 
breadth  nor  thickness.  If  we  conceive  a  line  to  be  made  up 
of  3  jiarts,  that  which  separates  these  parts  is  called  a  point  ; 
a  point  has  position,  without  leiigtli,  lircadth,  or  thickness. 
These  are  the  fundamental  concepts  of  G.  Considered  in  a 
reverse  order,  we  may  conceive  a  line  to  he  generated  by  a 
point  moving  according  to  some  fixed  law  ;  a  surface  to  be 
generated  by  a  line  moving  accfirding  to  some  fixed  law  ; 
and  a  vol.  to  "be  generated  liy  a  surface  moving  according  to 
some  fixed  law.  In  taking  this  view  of  the  subject  we  have 
the  additional  concept  of  direction.  The  difference  of  direc- 
tion of  2  lines,  or  the  incHnation  of  one  line  to  anotlier,  is 
called  an  angle. 

The  object  of  G.  is  to  deduce  the  properties  and  relations 
of  geometrical  magnitudes.  A  property  of  a  geometrical 
magnitude  is  an  attribute  that  is  common  to  every  iiidi\idual 
of  tlie  class  to  which  the  magnitude  belongs;  thus,  it  is  a 
property  of  a  triangle  tliat  the  sum  of  its  3  angles  is  equal  to 
2  right  angles.  A  property  nr.iy  be  characteristic,  or  secondary. 
A  cliaracteristic  proiieity  is  one  that  is  peculiar  to  a  partic- 
ular class  of  magnitudes,  but  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
class  ;  thus,  it  is  a  characteristic  property  of  a  triangle  that 
it  has  but  3  angles.  A  secondary  property  is  one  that  is 
shared  by  magnitudes  of  other  classes  ;  thus,  it  is  a  property 
of  a  .square  that  its  area  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  perim- 
eter by  1/2  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  This  property 
is  secondary,  because  it  is  a  property  common  to  all  regular 
polygons.  The  enunciation  of  a  characteristic  jn-operty  is  a 
sufficient  definition  of  a  magnitude,    lu  fact,  the  definition 
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of  a  magnitude  usually  consists  of  a  statement  of  one  or  more 
of  its  characteristic  properties ;  thus,  we  say  that  a  trianfjle 
is  a  polygon  havinn  3  angles  :  it  might  also  be  defined  as  a 
polygon  of  3  sides.  Since  the  same  magnitude  may  have 
several  characteristic  properties,  it  follows  that  the  same 
magnitude  may  have  several  detinitions.  The  re/a/ions  de- 
duced by  geometrical  reasoning  are  of  2  kinds — those  of 
equality  "or  inequality,  and  those  "of  proportionality. 

The  truths  of  G.  form  a  chain  of  dei)endeiit  propositions 
which  may  be  divided  into  3  classes.  The  .first  class  of  truths 
are  those  implied  in  the  definitions  ;  for  example,  when  we 
sav  that  a  quadrilateral  is  a  polygon  of  4  sides,  we  imply 
that  such  a  figure  may  exist.  Tlie  secoitil  class  of  truths  are 
self-evident  or  intuitive  :  these  are  called  axioms  :  thus,  the 
proposition  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  is 
self-e^•ident— (.  e.  its  truth  is  univei-sally  admitted.  The  third 
class  of  truths  are  those  which  are  inferred  from  definitions, 
axioms,  and  truths  already  established :  these  are  called 
liemonstrative  truths.  The  train  of  reasoning  by  which  a 
geometrical  truth  is  inferred  from  truths  already  established 
is  called  a  demonstration.  Beside  the  ordinary  methods  of 
ilemonstration.  there  is  one  much  used  by  the  ancs.  in  their 
higher  investigations,  and  known  as  the  mtthijilofe.rha>istion.s. 
This  method  is  closely  connected  with  the  modern  methcxl  of 
limits.  As  an  example  of  this  method  we  may  instance  the 
mode  of  determining  the  area  of  a  circle  in  plane  G.  It  is 
first  shown  that  2  regular  polygons,  having  the  same  number 
of  sides,  can  be  constructed,  the  one  inscribed  within,  and 
the  other  circumscribed  about,  a  given  circle  whose  areas 
differ  from  eacli  other  by  less  than  a  given  area.  By  con- 
tinually increasing  the  number  of  sides,  this  difference  is 
continually  diminished  or  e.r/i a 'isted :  as  the  2  polygons  ap- 
proach each  other  in  area,  each  becomes  more  nearly  equal 
to  the  circle  :  finally,  when  the  number  of  sides  is  made  in- 
finitely great — i.  e.  wlien  the  limit  is  reached — the  2  polygons 
become  equal  to  each  other  and  to  the  circle.  This  method 
of  proceeding  enables  the  geometer  to  find  an  approximate 
value  for  the  area  of  the  circle  true  to  any  desired  degree  of 
accuracy.  Wm.  G.  Peck. 

GeopIi'a<^isiii  [Gr.  yr/.  "earth,"  and  <t>ay£lv.  to  "eaf]. 
or  Dirt-eating,  a  habit  among  uncivilized  nations.  The 
Ottomacs  of  S.  Amer.  eat.  we  are  infoi-med.  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  ferruginous  clay  daily :  and  the  negroes  and  lower 
classes  of  whites  in  some  of  the  U. ;?.  have  a  similar  practice. 
In  Lapland  and  X.  Scandinavia  bergmehl  is  mixed  with  Aom- 
in making  bread,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
diatoms  it  contains  are  nutritious  to  some  extent.  Dirt-eat- 
ing is  also  one  of  the  forms  of  the  pica,  matucia.  or  depraved 
appetite,  common  among  chlorotic  young  women. 

George,  duke  of  Sax.,  the  second  son  of  the  late  King 
John  of  Sax.,  wash.  Aug.  8.  1832.  and  gave  the  first  proofs 
of  his  ability  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-Ger.  war  he  commanded  the  first  di^^sion  of  the 
Sax.  army  corps,  but  after  the  battle  of  Metz  he  received  the 
command  of  the  whole  army  corps,  and  led  it  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  encounters  of  Xoiiart  and  Beaumont,  in  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

George  I.,  the  fii-st  Hanoverian  king  of  G.  Brit.,  b.  at 
Osnabriick  3Iay  28,  1660.  was  the  son  of  Ernst  August,  elector 
of  Hanover,  and  great-grandson  of  James  I.  of  Eng.  In  1698 
he  became  elector,  and  succeeded  Anne  as  sovereign  of 
G.  Brit,  in  1714  :  was  never  popular  in  Eng.,  wiiichhe  in  turn 
disliked,  although  he  served  Brit,  interests  faithfully :  his 
private  character  was  thoroughly  bad.    D.  June  10. 1727. 

George  I.,  king  of  Gr..  with  "the  title  "  king  of  the  Hel- 
lenes,'' b.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24.  1845.  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Den.  He  was  elected  Mar.  .30. 1863.  King  Otho  ha%in^ 
been  deposed  Oct.  23,  1862.  The  Cretan  war  (1866-69)  caused 
some  complications  with  foreign  powei-s.  and  during  the  last 
yr.  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  have  been  extended. 
In  1867  he  married  a  niece  of  the  Rus.  czar. 

George  II.,  of  G.  Brit.,  b.  at  Hanover  Oct.  :30, 168:?  :  mar- 
ried in  17c)5  the  princess  Wilhelmina  Carolina  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach  ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1727.  His  Eng.  reign  was 
adorned  by  men  gi-eat  in  art,  letters,  war,  and  diplomacy. 
He  took  command  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (1743 1.  and  won 
a  victory  in  spite  of  tactical  blunders.  Other  great  events 
of  his  reign  were  the  battle  of  Minden  1739,  of  Fontenoy  1745. 
the  second  Stuart  invasion  174.5— f6.  the  wars  of  Clive  in  India, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  king  was  a  man  of  obsti- 
nate temper  and  of  vicious  habits,  but  he  advocated  liberal 
public  measures,  by  means  of  which  Eng.  made  great  mate- 
rial and  industrial  progress.    D.  Oct.  25,  1760. 

George  III.,  of  G.  Brit.,  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  b.  in  Lond.  June  4,  1738,  succeeded  his  gi-andfather, 
George  II.,  in  1760.  He  was  the  first  Hanoverian  king  who 
had  a  Brit,  education.  He  was  a  man  of  conscientious  prin- 
ciples, but  this  was  neutralized  by  his  sluggishness,  his  ol> 
stinacy,  his  revengeful  hostility  to  the  opponents  of  his 
policy,  and  his  partiality  to  his  friends.  The  annals  of  his 
reign  are  replete  with  great  events  :  the  Sp.  war  of  1762-63, 
the  "Wilkes  controvei-sy  17t!2-82.  the  passage  of  the  Amer. 
Stamp  Act  1765,  the  publication  of  the  Junius  letters  1769-72. 
the  Amer.  Revolution  1775-83,  the  Fox  and  North  coalition 
178-3,  the  Fi-.  Revolution  1789  ,v>v..  the  Irish  Rebellion  1798.  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  kini:"s  mind  was  naturally  infirm, 
and  in  1810a  fifth  attack  of  insanity  proved  incurable!  Blind- 
ness also  supervened,  and  in  1811  the  prince  of  Wales  became 
regent.  D.  Jan.  29.  1S20.  His  reign  is  memorable  as  a  time 
of  great  literary  and  industrial  acti\itv. 

George  IV.,  king  of  a.  Brit.,  b.  Aug.  12.  1762  ;  received 
a  careful  training,  but  became  early  conspicuous  for  loose 
moral  habits;  in  1781  joined  the  \Vhiir  opposition  to  his 
father's  public  policy  ;  in  1791  he  got  into  trouble  with  his 
Whig  friends,  and  then  became  a  Tory  :  married  Caroline 
Amelia  of  Brunswick  1795.  and  in  1790  separated  from  her  on 
the  gi-ound  of  her  supposed  adultery.  In  1811  G.  became 
regent,  and  in  1820  king.  The  wa!>  with  Nap.,  that  of  1812-15 
m  N.  Amer.,  the  Catholic  emancipation,  the  conipiest  of 
Aracan,  the  healthy  advance  of  liberal  ideas  in  G.  Brit.,  and, 
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above  all.  the  progress  of  the  phys.  sciences  in  Eng.,  are  the 
events  of  his  reign.  (See  Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges, 
Th^  Grfvii/i  ^f(moirs^    D.  June  26,  18:50. 

George  V.,  ex-king  of  Hanover.  See  Ccmberlaxd  ant) 
Teviotdale,  Dtke  of. 

George,  Saint,  patron  of  Eng.  since  i:J48,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  bom  in  Pal.  in  the  third  century,  became,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  legend,  a  prince  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  a 
Chr.,  aud  suffered  mart>Tdom  at  Nicomedia  in  303.  some  say 
Apr.  23.  for  bavins  torn  down  the  edict  of  Diocletian  against 
Chrs.,  the  emp.  himself  being  then  in  the  city.  He  is  ven- 
erated in  the  E.  and'Lat.  chs..  and  even  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans is  regarded  with  great  reverence.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  exploit  of  rescuing  a  king's  daughter  from  a  dragon  ; 
but  this  story  is  a  mediajval  invention.  He  is  sometimes 
identified  with  G.  of  Cappadocia.  a  fuller,  who  in  861  was 
killed  by  the  pagans.  But  authorities  decide  that  they  are 
not  identical. 

George  iEkochi,  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Va.,  in  1767 ;  entered 
the  M.  E.  niinistrj-  as  an  itinerant  in  1790,  while  residing  in 
N.  C.  :  was  made  presiding  elder  in  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
dist.  1796,  wiiere  his  powerful  eloquence  and  great  zeal  led 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  and  effectiveness  of  his 
denomination.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  a  bp.,  after  which  his 
usefulness  was  still  more  conspicuous.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  native  abilities,  and  was  widely  known  and  beloved. 
D.  Au2.  23,  1828. 

George  i  William  S.),  b.  in  Derby,  Vt.,  Mar.  3,  1825:  re- 
moved to  N.  H..  and  attended  the  common  schools ;  at  13 
jTS.  of  age  commenced  learning  the  trade  of  a  printer,  at  20 
removed  to  Mass..  became  foreman,  printer,  and  ed. ;  in  1862 
removed  to  Mich. :  w  on  his  chief  success  in  journalism  on  the 
Deti'oit  Tribune  :  became  pub.  and  ed.  of  the  Lansing  Repub- 
(icari  in  1868.     D.  Dec.  27,  1881. 

George,  Lake,  in  the  State  of  N.  Y..  having  Warren  co. 
on  the  N.  W.  and  Washington  co.  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
S.  E.  border.  Its  length  is  36  m. :  breadth,  from  1  to  3  m. 
It  was  the  scene  of  iniportant  military  operations  during  the 
Fr.  and  Indian  war  of  17.5.5-59.  The  lake  is  310  ft.  above  tide. 
Its  outlet  flows  into  Lake  Champlain.  The  lake  contains 
some  3(X)  islands.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  are,  in  some 
places.  400  ft.  deep.  It  is  sometimes  called  Lake  Horicon, 
but  its  Indian  name  was  Caniaderioit. 

George'town,  cap.  of  Brit.  Guiana,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Demerara.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Angli- 
can bp.    Pop.  47,175. 

GeorgetoTvn,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Clear  Creek  co..  Col., 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  a  beautiful  vaUey. 
51  m.  W.  of  Denver.  Two  branches  of  Clear  Creek  run 
through  the  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  great  silver- region, 
and  contains  several  large  reduction-works.  Pop.  1870, 802 ; 
18.>^0.  3294. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Potomac.  125  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  W.  N.  W.  of  Wash. 
G.  was  founded  in  1751.  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  O.  Canal,  which  extends  185  m.  to  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields in  the  Alleghany  Mts.  It  has  Georgetown  Coll..  the 
Acad,  of  the  Visitation,  imder  Catholic  auspices,  2  sems.  for 
young  ladies,  and  several  private  acads.,  also  Peabody  Li- 
brary and  Linthicum  Inst.    Pop.  1870,  11,:384  ;  1880,  12.578. 

Georgetown,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Scott  co..  Ky.,  12  m.  N. 
of  Lexington.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  ■"  Blue-grass 
country."  possesses  good  water-power,  and  has  a  coll.  and 
2  female  sems.    Pop!  1870,  1570  :  1880.  2061. 

Georgetown,  cap.  of  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Winyaw  Bay.  It  is  a  great  turpentine  section  ;  has  di- 
rect communication  with  New  York  by  several  lines  of 
schooners.    Pop.  1870.  2080  ;  1S80,  2.557. 

Georgetown,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Williamson  co.,  Tex.,  28 
m.  N.  of  Austin.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  "Tex.  Univ."  Pop. 
1870.  479:  1880.  i:i>l. 

Georgetown  College,  D.  C.  founded  in  1789,  when 
the  first  building  was  erected  :  classes  began  in  1792,  char- 
tered by  Cong,  as  a  univ.  1815,  med.  dept.  organized  1851, 
law  dept.  1870:  buildings  were  added  from  time  to  time,  the 
last  in  1854.  Students  can  enter  the  coll.  at  any  age,  though 
young  children  are  not  admitted,  and  no  pre%ious  scholastic 
attainments  are  required  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  The  applicant  is  examined,  and  jilaced  in  the 
class  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  his  previous  course  of  study. 
For  those  who  besiu  at  the  lowest  point  a  7  yrs.'  course  is 
required  :  this  term  may  be  shortened  by  extraordinary  dili- 
gence or  proficiency,  biit  promotions  are  rarely  made  ex- 
cept at  the  close  of  the  sdiolastic  yi*.  No  departure  from 
the  regular  coui-se  is  permitted.  One  fourth  or  one  fifth  of 
the  students  are  non-Catholics.  The  schools  of  law  and 
med.  are  conducted  in  Wa.sh..  and  neither  the  profs,  nor 
the  students  of  these  schools  live  within  the  coll.  or  form 
any  part  of  the  community  directed  by  its  superiors.  The 
coil,  is,  and  always  has  been,  directed  by  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  no  endowments,  and  is  supported  by  the  fees  paid  for 
tuition.  No  school  of  theol.  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  it.  ,_.     ,    .     .^ 

Geor'gia  [Rus.  Grusia]  has  now  no  geographical  sigmfl- 
catioii,  being  di\ided  into  the  Rus.  govts,  of  Tiflis.  Kutais, 
Elizabetopoi.  Baku,  and  Erivaii :  but  it  was  formerly  a 
kingdom,  comprising  the  terr.  S.  of  the  Caucasian  Mts..  be- 
tween the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas,  and  bounded  S.  by 
Asiatic  Tur.  and  Per.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat  the  (Jeoririans  established  themselves  as  an  indepen- 
dent people,  and  althouiih  they  were  conquered  anc^  made 
tributary  several  times  by  the  Arabian  caliphs,  by  Timoor, 
and  bv  Per.,  they  maintained  a  position  as  a  state  until  the 
beginning  of  thi's  centurv,  wiien  (i.  was  merged  into  the 
Rus.  empire.  In  318  a.  d.  the  Georgians  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  at  present  many  of  them  are  Mohamme- 
dans. The"ir  lang.  forms  a  very  interesting  intermediate 
link  between  the  Aryan  langs.  and  the  monosyllabic  ones 
of  E.  Asia.  Georgian  women  are,  like  the  Circassians,  cel- 
ebrated for  their  personal  beauty. 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia,  ,ior'je-a  (so  named  in  honor  of  George  t.  of 
Eug.),  one  of  the  S.  Atlantic  States,  and  one  of  the  original 
13,  lying  between  30°  20'  and  45°  N.  lat.  and  80°  48'  and  85° 
38'  W.  Ion.  ;  bounded  N.  by  N.  C,and  Tenn.,  E.  by  S.  C.  and 


(ieortri.-i  .^e;il. 

the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Fla.,  and  W.  by  Fla.  and  Ala.  ;  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  320  m.  ;  extreme  breadth  from  E.  to 
W..  2.54  m.  :  area.  59.475  sq.  m..  or  38,064,000  acre.s. 

Tojmjntpliij—MfHiiitd'uix,  Rircni.  Efe.—G.  is  well  watered. 
of  tlie  livers  running  to  the  Atlantic  the  prin.  are  the  Sa- 
vannah, forming  boundary  between  G.  and  S.  ('.,  and  its 
afHuents :  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannouchee  ;  the  Altamaha, 
formed  by  junction  of  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  and  their 
afHuents,  Little  Ocmulgee  and  Appalachee  ;  the  Satilla  and 
St.  Mary's  (between  which  is  the  great  Okcttnokee  swamp) 
drain  the  S.  E.  The  Withlacoochee  and  Allapalia,  uniting 
in  Fla.  to  form  the  Suwannee;  the  Ochloclionee,  and  the 
Flint  and  (-"liattalioochee,  uniting  at  thi-  Fla.  line  to  form 
the  Appalachic<ila,  arc  the  prin.  rivers  flowing  directly  into 
the  Gulf.  There  are  also  in  the  N.  W.  large  affluents  of  the 
Ala.,  the  Coosa,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Tenn.  Numer- 
ous i.slands  along  the  coast,  and  7  sounds  between  these 
and  the  mainland.  Coast-line,  about  480  m.  The  coast,  for 
20  m.  inland,  is  low  and  swampy  ;  at  that  distance  it  rises 
by  a  ten-ace  formation  70  to  100  ft.  for  20  m.  more,  when  a 
second  terrace  appears,  rising  gradually  to  575  ft.  above  the 
sea  in  Baldwin  co.,  160  to  200  m.  from  the  sea.  Here  the 
foot-hills  begin,  and  rise  in  the  W.  and  N.  W.  to  2.500  and 
4000  ft.  The:  mt.-dist.  covers  25  cos.,  lying  mostly  N.  W.  of 
the  Chattahoochee.  The  hills  run  in  nearly  i)arailel  ranges 
with  each  other,  though  with  (lutlying  spurs.  There  are 
many  beautiful  cataracts  and  waterfalls  in  this  region. 

Jfhte/ti/s  and  Mining.— Gold  has  been  found  in  most  of  the 
cos.  of  the  N.  W.  of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  (all  placer  gold  has  some  silver,  and  most  of  that 
from  the  deep  mines  alsoi  in  1880  was  $81,361,  of  which  only 
$3;K  was  silver:  in  1881  it  was  cstiniatrd  at  150,000.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Mint  in  I7'.t3to  .Iune30, 1881,  $7,816,:W5 
in  gold  and  silver  had  been  deiiosited  there  from  G.  ;  the 
whole  iiroduction  had  prolialilv  exceeded  $10,000,000.  There 
is,  however,  very  little  silver  in  the  State.  There  is  some 
copper  and  lead,  nmcli  fossiliferous  iron,  and  coal  of  good 
(luahty.  The  rarer  metals  are  also  found,  though  not  abun- 
dantly. There  are  petroleum,  gypsum,  fluor-spar,  talc,  soap- 
stone,  asbestos,  tripoli,  barytes,  hydraulic  cement,  and 
precious  stones  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank ;  also  many 
f(jssils. 

.Soil  and  Ver/elation.—'^oW  of  the  anu\ial  lands  very  rich  ; 
trees— cypress,  cedar,  live  oak,  magnolia,  gum  tree,  liquid 
amber,  sweet  bay,  wild  orange,  palmetto,  canes,  etc.  ;  the 
G.  live  oak  is  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  higher  lands 
have  a  soil  somewliat  less  fertile,  liut  over  a  large  regi<jn 
the  stately  G.  yellow  jjine  grows  aliundantiv  ;  other  trees  of 
the  highlands  are  black  walnut,  chestnut,  tiilip  tree,  hickory, 
poplai-.  sycamore,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  fir,  spruce,  birch, 
and  bay  laurel.  In  the  sandy  lands  there  are  pines  and 
scrub  oaks.  Flowering  shrubs  are  abundant.  In  S.  E.  G. 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  olives,  etc.  come  to  perfection, 
and  the  prin.  crops  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  sea-islaud  and 
some  upland  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  corn.  In  middle 
and  S.  G.  cotton  is  the  favorite  crop,  but  clover,  wheat,  and 
Indian  corn  are  also  grown,  and  peaches,  apples,  pear.s, 
clierries,  gi-ajies,  and  melons  are  finer  than  almost  any- 
where else ;  tobacco,  sorghum,  ground-nuts,  and  both  the 
sweet  and  Irish  potato  are  largely  grown.  N.  E.  G.  is 
mountainous,  but  has  a  moderatelv  good  soil  for  grain  and 
grazing.  N.  W.  (J.  is  a  fine  fanning  eountrv  if  well  culti- 
vated ;  wheat,  corn,  and  the  grasses  grow  well  everywhere, 
and  cotton  in  the  river  vallevs.  S.  W.  (J.  is  all  cotton  and 
rice  land.    Forests  cover  nearly  half  the  State. 

.-l/«»j«&.— The  black  and  brown  bear,  panther,  and  wild 
cat  in  ^N.  E.  and  N.  W.  (i.  ;  the  raccoon,  opossum,  wood- 
chuck,  deer,  rabbits,  s(iuirrels,  etc.  all  over  the  State  ;  alli- 
gators in  the  S.  rivers  and  estuaries,  sea-turtles  on  the  coast ; 
3  poisonous  serpents  :  many  insect  pests  in  the  S. 

Climate.— In  the  lowlands  and  S.  W.  (;,.hot,  moLst,  sic;kly  in 
summer  ;  heat  protracted,  but  not  e.xcessive  ;  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  yr.  about  60°  ;  winters  pleasant ;  rainfall  about 
45  inches.  Middle  G.  has  greater  but  less  protracted  heat 
in  summer,  ri.sing  sometimes  to  10:3°  F.  in  June,  July,  and 


Aug. ;  winters  mild  and  pleasant ;  mean  temperature,  60°  to 
61°  F.  ;  rainfall,  about  42  inches.  N.  G.  has  a  fine  climate  ; 
mean  temperature,  55.9°  ;  heat  in  summer  not  excessive  ; 
winter,  some  frost,  but  no  intense  cold ;  rainfall,  about  56 
inches. 

Agricultural  Products.— Cotton  and  Indian  corn  are  the 
great  staples.  The  cotton  crop  of  1880  was  814,441  bales; 
the  corn  crop  was  23,202,018  bushels  ;  oats,  5,.548,743  bushels  ; 
wheat,  3,159,771  bushels  ;  rice,  25,369,687  lbs.,  etc. 

Mamifactures.—G.  largely  increased  its  manufactures  from 
1870  to  1880,  especially  in  lumber,  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
from  its  unrivalled  forests  of  yellow  pine  ;  in  cotton  goods 
and  yarns  ;  iron  and  steel,  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  etc.  In 
1880  it  had  3593  manufactories;  value  of  products,  $36,440,948. 

Fisheries.— There  are  extensive  and  profitable  shad  fish 
eries  on  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  which  send  the 
first  shad  to  the  N,,  and  fisheries  for  pompano,  red  snapper, 
and  other  sea-fish,  turtles,  etc.,  at  Brunswick,  St.  Mary's,  etc. 

Iiai/7oads.— There  were,  in  1880,  2673  m.  of  R.  R.  in  oper- 
ation in  G.,  several  of  them  trunk  roads  connecting  with 
New  York,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore ;  with  Cin.  via  Chatta- 
nooga, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  St.  Louis,  and 
with  2  or  3  of  the  Pacific  lines. 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  G.  in  1880  was  $239,472,599,  the  true  valuation  being 
estimated  at  $312,067,293 ;  the  public  debt  (State)  which  is 
acknowledged  amounts  to  $9,951,500,  beside  which  there  is  a 
R.  R.  debt  which  has  been  repudiated  of  about  $8,000,000  : 
the  current  receipts  from  taxes,  etc.  generally  exceed  the 
expenditure,  and  the  acknowledged  debt  is  being  gradually 
reduced  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

Cotnnieive. —The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  G.  in  1881 
was,  exports,  $29,027,5&4  ;  imports,  $885,1.33.  The  exports 
were  mostly  of  cotton,  long  and  short  staple,  with  some 
lumber  and  timber.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  State  is 
large. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Nov.  1881  there  were  12  national  banks  in 
operation,  with  $2,281,000  of  paid-up  cap. ;  $2,086,000  U.  S. 
bonds  on  deposit,  $2,044,272  circulation,  a  part  of  which  is 
secured  by  I'.  S.  legal-tender  notes.  In  May  1881  there  were 
22  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  cap.  $2,959,758;  deposits, 
$3,961,950;  30  private  bankers,  with  $478,910  cap.,  $1,308,1.31 
deposits  ;  and  2  savings  banks,  with  929,082  deposits.  There 
are  5  fii-e  and  2  life  insurance  cos.  in  the  State. 

Education,  Etc.—kX  the  last  public  school  enrolment  there 
were  433,444  children  of  school  age  (6-18  yrs.)  in  G.  ;  of  these, 
226,627  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  only  132,(X)0 ;  about  34,000  more  were 
in  private  schools.  Whole  number  of  public  schools,  5939  ; 
of  private  schools,  936 ;  number  of  teachers,  6146 ;  of 
teachers  of  private  schools,  951 ;  income  of  public  schools 
iu  1879,  $465,748 ;  no  school  fund  reported,  nor  average 
wages  of  teachers  or  duration  of  public  schools ;  $6,900 
gi-anted  by  Peabody  fund  to  schools  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  secondary  .schools  of  respectable  and  some  of 
them  of  high  gi-ade,  is  large.  The  high  schools  of  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Macon  are  excellent.  There  are  7 
univs.  and  colls,  in  G.,  4  non-sectarian  {one  the  State  univ.), 
3  denominational  ;  these  colls,  had  53  profs,  and  instructors 
and  871  students.  There  were  6  scientific  schools,  5  of  them 
under  the  agricultui-al  college  endowment ;  2  theological 
schools,  with  4  profs,  and  192  students  ;  2  law  schools,  with 
7  profs,  and  10  students  ;  4  med.  schools,  with  45  profs,  and 
298  students.  There  are  also  insts.  of  special  instniction 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  for  industrial  educa- 
tion for  freedmen.  There  are  a  normal  school  and  several 
normal  classes.  There  were  in  G.,  in  1880, 45  public  libraries, 
with  about  125,0(50  vols,  and  200  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Churches.— There  were  in  1880  about  3250  chs.  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  a  membership  of  about  320,000  ;  the  Baps, 
lead,  and  are  followed  closely  by  the  Meths. ;  the  other  de- 
nominations are,  Presbs.,  R.  Oaths.,  Episcopalians,  Luther- 
ans, Univts.,  Jews,  Congregationalists,  etc. 

Population.  —  In  1860  G.  had  1,0,57,286  iuhabs.  ;  in  1870. 
1.184,109;  in  IKSO.  1,542,180  (white,  816.906 ;  colored,  725,274, 
iiK'luding  17  Chi.  and  124  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  7V>;r/(.v.— Atlanta  (cap.),  37,409;  Sa- 
vannah, 30,709 ;  Augusta,  21,891  :  Macon,  12,749;  Columbus. 
10,123  ;  Athens,  6099  :  .Alilledgeville,  3800 ;  Rome,  3877  ;  Ameri- 
cus,  36:35 ;  Griffin,  3620 ;  Albany,  3216 ;  Brunswick,  Tliomas- 
ville.  La  Grange,  Albany,  ciithbert.  Marietta,  Newnan, 
Barnesville,  and  Gainesville  are  thriving  towns. 


Counties. 

•Ref. 

Pop.  1810. 

Pop.  1880. 

Coc.iTY  Towns. 

Pop. 1880. 

6-J 

■s-a 

4-H 
S-H 
i-F 
7-H 
4-H 
7-H 
5-K 
6-J 
4-J 
3-G 
6-F 
7-K 
3-G 
3-K 
1-F 
7-J 
0-K 
5-F 
ii-F 
-i-G 
S-H 
6-F 

a-G 

1-1 

■i-G 

5,086 
6,843 

10,618 
4.913 

10,566 
4,518 

21,565 
8,a42 
6,!!5'.' 
6,610 

11,61il 
6,941 
6,503 
4,615 
9,176 

ll,1S'i 
4,409 
1,891 

41,i19 
6,059 
6,902 

10,399 

12,941 
5.493 
5,411 
3.945 

13,814 

5,216 

1,307 
13,806 
7,337 
18,690 
6,619 
27,147 
11,127 
4,929 
8,053 
21,128 
8,311 
1,024 
6,183 
9,910 
16,901 
4,139 
2,154 
46,023 
6,670 
10,021 
14,325 
11,102 
6,66(1 
8,027 
4,138 
20,148 

110 

161 
3,800 

140 
2,037 

12',i49 
1,400 
1,372 
1,036 
1,008 

212 

111 
1,315 

663 

926 

436 

403 
30,709 

1S6     ' 

340 

363 
6,099 

867      1 
1,04S     1 

2U1      1 
2,227      1 

B.iker , 

Bulilwia 

Banks   

Newton    

MilledKeville   .... 

Homer 

Cartersville 

Nashville 

Macon 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Brooks 

Brvan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Quitman 

Bry.an 

Statesborouerh 

Waynesborough  .. 
Jact'on  

Calboun 

Morgan 

St.  Mary's 

Fairburn 

Carrollton 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Trader's  Hill 

Chatham 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Summerville 

Canton   

Clay 

Clayton  

Clinch 

Cobb   

Fort  Gaines 

Jonesborough 

Homerville 

Marietta 

of  couuties.     See  map  of  Georgia  and  .Mabama  in  i 
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CoiNTiES.        I  Ref.     Pop.  1870.   Pop.  1880.     County  Towxs.     Pop.  1880, 


Coff«>   

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta  

Crawford   

Dade  

Dawson 

De«atur  

De  Kalb 

Dod^ 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas  .*. 

Early 

Echols 

Effingbani   

Elbert  

Eouinnel 

.Fannin    

IFayette 

Floyd 

j  Forsvth 

Fnuiklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

H.Yraleon 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard   

Henry 

H(..ustou 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson   

Jones  

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty  

JLincoln 

(Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDuffie 

iMclntosh 

Macon , 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Mi 


Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan  ...'. 

Murray 

^Inscogee  

Xewton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Patildine 

Pickens 

Pierce   

Pike  

,Polk 

iPulaski 

1  Putnam 

Quitman 

I  Rabun ,. .. 

I  Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven  

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot '.. 

Taliaferro  . . . 

Tatnall  

Tavlor 

Tef  fair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup  

Twiggs 

L'niou    

Cpson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavne 

Webster 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 


9,7(H) 


4.491 

I1.45S 

5,2i7 

8,000 

13,75« 

3,091 

4,284 

6.633 

17,413 

3.586 

10,696 

6,500 

16,663 

14,615 

11,782 
7,639 
5,317 
2,778 
10,905 
7,822 
11,941) 
10,461 
4,150 
3,256 
10,561 
25,724 

5,129 
9,175 
10,205 
14,204 
16,559 
11.913 
4.796 
4,860 
7,143 
3,245 
9,053 

14,523 
2,780 

17,632 
8,545 
5,267 
9,430 
9,925 

11,038 
2,286 

10,545 

15,842 
2,177 
4,677 
4,606 

10,117 
2,439 

11,796 
9.383 
3.778 


Total . 


1,184,109      1,542,1 


Douglas 

Moultrie 

Appling 

Newnan.. 

Knoiville 

Trenton 

Dawsonville 

Bainbridge 

Decatur 

Eastman 

Vienna   

Albany 

Douglasville 

Blakely 

Statenville 

Springfield 

Elberton 

Swainsborough  ... 

Morganton 

Fayetteville 

Rome 

Cumming  

Carnesville   

Atlanta 

Ellijay 

Gibson 

Brunswick 

Calhoun 

Greensbo  rough 

Lawrenceville 

Clarkesville 

Gainesville 

Sparta  

Buchanan  

Hamilton   

well    

Franklin 

McDonough 

Perrv 

Irwinville 

Jefferson 

Monticello 

Louisville 

Wrightsville 

Clinton 

Dublin    

Leesburgh 

Hinesville 

Lincolnton 

Valdosta 

Dahlonega 

Thomson 

Darien 

Oglethorpe | 

Danielsville 

Bnena  Vista 

Greeneville 

Colquitt 

AlpLaretta 

Camill.-i 

Forsyth 

Mt.  Vernon ! 

Madison 

Spring  Place 

Columbus 

Covington 

Watkinsvijle    

Lexington 

Dallas 

Jasper 

Blackshear  

Zebulon ! 

Cedartown j 

Hawkinsville , 

Eatonton    

Georgetown 

Clayton I 

Cuthbert i 

Augusta I 

Conyers 1 

Ellaville I 

Svlvania 

Griffin I 

Lumpkin i 

.Americus   

Talbotton "i 

Crawfordville  .... 

Reidsville 1 

Butler I 

McRae   

Dawson 

Thomasviile    [ 

IHiawassee 
Ia  Grange 
■Teffersonville 

Blairsville I 

Thomaston j 

La  Fayette 

Monroe ! 

W.ay  Cross    

Warreaton 

Sandersville 1 

Preston  | 

Cleveland J 

Diilton    ' 

Abbeville  | 

Washington | 

Irwinton ] 

Isabella I 


790 

2,666 

255 

199 

1,436 


8,891 
510 

1,621 
463 


10,123 

1,415 

350 

441 

169 

146 

778 

245 

843 

1,542 

1,371 

245 

180 

2,129 

21,891 

1,374 


3,635 
1,008 


570 
207 
530 
628 
1,022 
1,279 
5«3 
139 


flt#to?^.— tx.  was  one  of  the  13  original  States,  but  was  aet- 

tlert  much  later  t)i;m  the  others  :  patent  for  it  eranted  to  ' 
«)trlethoiT>e.  \\  hitefield.  the  Weslevs. ./ ,//..  June  9.  ir;«  •  (ii-*t 
.•olonva-Jcipeis..n.-;itame  in  17.3:3  :  ..b.iects  of  the  coh)nv.  to  i 
establLsh  a  barrier  between  tlie  Sp.  aiul  Indians  on  tlie  S    I 
ana  ;>.  t   and  N.  C.  on  the  X..  and  to  pro\1de  a  refuse  for  : 
the  needy  and  destitute,  and  espeeiallv  poor  debtors   or 
jiiians  and  fi-iendless  fhildren  and  vouth  ;  the  latter  object  ' 
was  \\  Intetield's.     .Savannah  founded   in  ir:S3 ;  the  colony  i 
^^as    at    first    military,   and    tlie    colonists    received    their  ' 
lands  on  condition  of  military  service  :  this  occasioned  dis- 
content, and  the  colonists  deserted  to  N.  C.  ;  the  policv  was 
•  hantred.  and  50  acres  of  land  offered  free  to  settlers  and 
many  Scotch  and  (;er.  emigrants  came  in.     War  between 


O.  Brit,  and  Sp.  ir.39-4.3 ;  Oglethorpe  attacked  Sp.  in  Fla.  in 
1..39^  but  expedition  wa.s  a  failure:  Sp.  attacked  Savannah 
in  1,4a.  but  were  alanned  by  Oglethoi-pe's  stratagems  and 
returned  to  Fla.  :  after  the  peace  Georerians  demanded 
slaves,  which  had  been  prf)hibited  to  them  :  in  i;.5i  the  trus- 
tees surrendered  the  colonv  to  thecrowni.  and  negro  slaverv 
was  permitted :  progress  of  the  colonv  rapid  for  next  A) 
^Vc,'P  1-36  the  commerce  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
8.41.61.x  and  m  177.5  to  Sl.fl86.270.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
u..  not  Itself  suffering  from  Brit,  oppression,  from  svmpathv 
for  the  other  colonies  made  common  lot  with  them  in  the 
Kevolutionary  war.  During  that  war  G.  suffered  severelv  • 
was  overrun  by  Biit.  troops :  Savannah  captured  in  1778, 
Augusta  and  Sudbury  in  1779 :  Savannah  held  bv  Brit.  tiU 
close  of  the  war.  de.spite  the  efforts  of  the  Amers.  and  Fr  to 
l^.u-  ^A  V--  f!"™.Pd  first  const,  in  1777.  second  in  1785.  and 
iSno  T-  •  '^^■''i<^li  ^^ith  some  amendments  lasted  till  1861.  in 
1.98  :  L .  S.  eonst.  ratitied  in  Jan.  1788.  There  was  some  dif- 
ficulty with  the  freeks  and  Cherokees  from  1783  to  1790  but 
treaties  of  peace  with  those  nations  were  concluded  in  1790 
and  1.91,  and  in  ia>2  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  what  now 
constitutes  the  finest  counties  of  S.  W.  G. :  these  lands  were 
subsequently  a.ssigned  to  G..  and  the  state  in  turn  relin- 
quished to  the  r.  S.  all  its  claims  W.  of  the  Chattahoochee 
—I.e.  Ala.  and  Miss.  In  1860  G.  followed  the  lead  of  S.  C. 
and  seceded  m  Jan.  1861,  though  with  a  large  minoritv  in 
opposition  :  took  an  active  part  in  the  c.  war :  from  the  bat- 
tle of  (?hickamauga  in  Sept.  ISm  to  the  winter  of  1864-65  it 
was  almost  constantly  the  scene  of  conflict :  Sherman's 
march  to  Atlanta  and  his  "  march  to  the  sea  "  were  both 
almost  entirely  in  its  terr.  :  Savannah  captured  Dec.  18d4. 
G.  repealed  the  act  of  secession  Get.  .30.  1865  :  a  new  const 
adopted,  and  the  13th  amendment  to  the  const  of  the  V  S 
ratified,  but  Cong,  was  dissatisfied  ^vith  their  const,  and  the 
State  was  put  under  military  rule,  and  a  new  constitutional 
convention  ordered,  which  formed  the  present  const  rati- 
fied in  1868 :  State  restored  to  the  U.  on  its  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  1868-69.  but  on  its  refusal  to  ratify  the 
loth  amendment  was  again  put  under  military  rule-  on 
compliance  with  this  demand  it  was  reinstated.  "The  great 
National  Exposition  of  cotton  and  other  S.  products  at  \t- 
lanta  in  the  autumn  of  1881  gave  its  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing interests  a  vei-y  powerful  impulse.  The  following 
ust  embraces  all  the  govs,  of  G.  since  the  adoption  of  the 
U.  S.  const. : 

George  Walton 1789-90  William  Schlev...   .       1835-.37 

Edward  Telfair l79t)-93  (ieorge  R.  Giliiier 1837-39 

George  :Matthews  ....   179.3-96  Charles  J.  McDonald.  1839-43 

Jared  Irwiu 1796^98  George  ^^-.  Crawford.  1843-47 

James  Jackson 1798-1801  George  W.  B.  Towns.   1847-51 

David  Emanuel  (actgi.       is^ii  Howell  Cobb 

Josiah  Tatnall 180l-i>,'  Herschel  V.  .Johnson.'. 

John  Milledge 1803-06  Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Jared  Irwin 1806-09  Jas.  Johnson  iprov  ) 

David  B.  Mitchell. .   . .   1809-13  Charles  J.  Jenkins. . . ' 

Peter  Early. . 18I.3-15  Gen.T.H.Ruger  (prov.)  1867-68 

David  B.  Mitchell. . . .     1815-17  Rufus  B.  Bullock. . .   .  186*^72 

Uilham  Rabun 1817-19  James  Milton  Smith..  1872-77 

Matthew  Talbot  (actg)       1819  Alfred  H.  Colquitt. . . .  1877-82 

John  Clarke 1819-2:3  Alex.  H.  Stephens  .   .  1882-83 

George  M.  lYoup 1823-27  J.  S.  Boynton  (acting).  1883- 

John  Forsyth 1827-29  Henry  D.  McDaniel . . .  1883-86 

George  R.  Gilmer 1829-311 

Wilson  Lumpkin 18:3l-:35| 

„  .       ^    .^  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Georgia,  Gnlf  oty  the  body  of  water  between  the 
mainlaud  of  Brit.  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 

Geor'giaii  Bay,  the  E.  portion  of  Lake  Huron,  Ijing 
within  the  prov.  of  Ontario.  Canada,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  lake  by  the  (ireat  Manitoulin  Island  and  bv  a 
peninsula  iCabofs  Headt.  The  bav  was  formerly  called 
Lake  Manitoulin.     Length.  120  m.  :  breadth.  50  m. 

Geor'glan  L,aii'auage  and  liit'eratiire.  The  G. 
lang.  is  placed  by  Latham  in  his  Dioscuriaii  srroup.  which 
has  been  variously  classed  as  either  Turanian  or  Dravidian. 
or  as  related  to  the  monosvllabic  tongues  of  S.  E.  Asia  but 
some  authorities  state  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
langs.  of  the  Caucasus,  and  assign  to  it  an  Ind.vEuropean 
origin  :  and  some  make  it  a  link  between  the  monosvllabic 
and  the  Aryan  tongues.  Though  harsh  in  sound,  "it  has 
many  merits.  Some  of  the  lit.  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  romances,  histories.  i)seudo-histori"es  poetry 
and  ch.  lit.  The  (i.  Bible  is  of  the  U»th  century.  The  goldeii 
age  of  G.  lettei-s  was  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Gera'niiiiii  |Gr.  yepdiiot:  ••cranesbiil"]  is  the  t^-pical 
genus  of  the  order Geraniace;e.  It  has  10  stamens  witli  per- 
fect anthei-s  :  5  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  have  glands 
at  the  base  alternate  with  the  petals.  The  persistent  sepals 
are  imbricated,  and  the  petals  usually  convolute  in  the  bud. 
^yhile  the  stamens  are  sli.srhtly  monadelphous.  The  recep- 
tacle has  a  very  hmg  extension,  which  gives  the  name  of 
"cranesbiil  "  to  the  genus.  The  5  carpels  and  the  stvles  are 
adnate  to  this.  When  ripe  and  dry.  the  pods  are  torn  off 
and  carried  away  by  the  styles.  wiii"ch  curve  elasticallv  and 
throw  out  the  seeds.  Our  common  wild  <r.  inaoilatntn  well 
exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  genus.  It  flowers  in  Apr. 
or  May.  The  (t.  are  herbaceous,  with  rose-colored,  pur- 
plisli.  or  white  flowers,  sometimes  variegated.  They  gen- 
erally have  a  strong  odor— often  agreeable,  but  sometimes 
offensive,  as  in  G.  Hobertinnuu).  Thev  contain  tannin,  often 
in  large  quantities,  and  from  the  astringency  which  this  im- 
parts are  used  in  med.  '■.'.  iiKicuhit'iiii  contains  very  lar^e 
quantities  of  it,  and  is  often  called  alxm-nx^t.  It  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The  true  G.  are  not  much  used  m 
cultivation,  the  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name,  in  fact  belonging  to  the  kindred 
genus  Pt/artfoiiiuiii.  Of  these  thei-e  are  very  many— some 
valued  for  their  rich  scarlet,  pink,  or  white" blossoms,  and 
some  for  the  fragrance  of  their  leaves.    There  are  no  plants 


1851-.53 
1853-57 
1857-65 
1865 
1865-67 
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better  known  in  floriculture,  or  more  sought  after  for  in- 
door or  garden  ornamentation.  As  they  cross  easily,  many 
hybrids  have  been  formed,  and  it  is  now  often  difficult  to 
determine  the  parentage  of  an  individual.  The  pelargo- 
niums are  mostly  shrubby.  AVhile  the  flowers  of  the  G. 
usually  are  purple  or  some  related  color,  a  species  exists  in 
the  S.  of  Europe  (the  G.  chryscuithum)  which  has  yellow 
flowers.  Tho.se  used  in  cultivation  are  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  The  genus  contains  about  500  species,  unequal- 
ly distributed  over  the  world.  \V.  W.  Bailey. 

Gerard,  zha-rar'  (Cecii.e  Jtles  B.^sile),  b.  at  Pignans, 
Var.  Fr..  June  14.  1817:  went  to  Algeria  as  a  spa/ti  in  1812. 
His  La  chciAse  an  Lion  and  Gerard  le  tueur  de-^  lions  made  him 
widely  known  as  "  Gerard  the  Lion-killer."  In  18t)3  he  set 
out  to"  explore  parts  of  W.  Afr.,  and  after  many  misfortunes 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Jong,  Sept.  1864. 

Gerard  (Etien.xe  Maurice),  Count,  b.  at  Damvillers. 
Fr.,  Apr.  4,  1773:  distinguished  himself  in  many  of  Xap.'s 
prin.  battles  :  commanded  the  army  of  the  Mosehe  1815 ;  re- 
turned to  Fr.  1817 :  was  made  war-minister  and  marshal 
1830,  reduced  Antwerp  1832,  became  a  peer  of  Fr.  1832,  prime 
minister  18.34,  commander  of  the  national  guard  1838,  sena 
tor  18.-52.    D.  Aug.  17,  1852. 

Gerard  (FRANf,'ois  Pascal  Simon),  Baron,  b.  at  Rome 
1770 :  began  to  study  painting  under  David  1786 ;  became 
the  firet  Fr.  portrait-painter  of  his  time  ;  was  patronized  by 
rs'ap.  and  made  a  baron  by  Louis  XVIII.  Among  his  numer- 
ous historical  paintings  are  T/ie  Baffle  of  Austerlitz  and 
Coronation  of  Charles  X.    D.  Jan.  11,  18:37. 

Ger'asa,  the  name  of  2  places  in  Pal. :  I.  Also  written 
Ger'gesa  and  Ger'sa,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gali- 
lee. ju.st  opposite  Magdala.  At  this  point  the  herd  of  swne 
peilshed  (Matt.  viii.  28-;32).  The  ruins  which  now  mark  tlie 
spot  are  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and  the  mt.  just 
behind  is  pierced  with  anc.  tombs.  II.  (Arabic,  Jerash)  20 
m.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  shallow  valley  about  5  m.  N.  of  the 
Zerka  (anc.  Jubbok),  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  E.  of 
Dibbin,  or  Dhiban.  where  the  Moabite  Stone  was  found  in 
1868.  This  place  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Jeic.  Tl'ff/-, 
1,  4,  8)  as  captured  by  Alexander  Jann<eus  (105-78  b.  c.) 
about  85  B.  c.  It  was  one  of  the  10  cities  of  Decapolis.  Hav- 
ing been  twice  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  with  great  splen- 
dor in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  ( 1:38-180  a.  d.  ).  Its  ruins  are 
the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  E.  of  the  Jordan.  A  bp. 
of  G.  attended  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  in  3.59,  another  that 
of  Chalcedon,  in  451.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Gerboa.    .See  Jerboa. 

Gerfalcon.    See  Gtr  Falcon. 

Gerliardt  (Charles  FredericI,  b.  at  Strasburg,  Fr., 
Aug.  18,  1816,  studied  chem.  under  Liebig  :  prof,  at  Montpel- 
lier  1844-18:  pursued  chemical  investigations  in  Paris  for 
some  yrs. :  1855-56  prof,  of  chem.  and  pharmacy  at  .Stras- 
burg. His  Traite  de  chimie  organique  is  a  work  of  great 
value.    D.  Aug.  19,  1856. 

Ger'lzim  and  S'bal,  mts.  of  W.  Pal.,  about  half  way 
between  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth.  They  face  each  other 
across  a  narrow  and  exceedingly  fertile  valley,  in  which 
stands  the  town  of  Nablous,  the  anc.  Shechem  or  Sychar. 
G.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  is  2650  ft.  above  the  sea  ; 
E..  on  the  X.  side,  about  27.50.  G.  is  the  sacred  mt.  of  the 
Samaritans,  where  the  handful  that  sur\ive  (150  persons  in 
all)  still  observe  the  3  great  festivals  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Germ  [Lat.  germen],  or  £iu'bryo,  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  seed  of  a  plant.  All  the  other  portions  of  the  flower 
and  fruit  serve  merely  to  develop  or  protect  it.  It  possesses 
in  a  rudimentary  condition  all  the  essential  portions  of  a 
mature  plant,  and  varies  greatly  in  size,  position,  and  the 
quantity  of  nouri-shment  it  requires.  Sometimes  the  em- 
bryo occupies  the  whole  seed,  but  often  it  is  surrounded  by 
albumen  or  starch,  or  has  similar  nutritious  matter  stored 
away  in  its  own  tissue.  It  consists  of  the  cofyledons,  or  seed- 
leaves  :  the  idumule,  or  small  leaves  of  the  ordinary  kind 
folded  together  between  the  cotvledons  :  and  the  radicle,  or 
stem  from  which  the  true  roots  afterward  develop.  It  is 
from  the  number  of  cotyledons  that  the  classes  of  phaenerog- 
amous  plants  take  their  names  and  leading  character.  The 
name  germ  is  equally  applied  to  any  growing  point,  as  of 
a  bud.  The  embryo  is  the  G.  of  a  seed.  Moreover,  G.  was 
the  name  applied  by  Linnaeus  and  his  contemporaries  to 
what  is  now  named  the  ovary  or  ovarium  ;  but  this  use  is 
now  completely  obsolete.    (See  Ovule.) 

Ger'inaii  C'ath'olies,  a  sect  in  Ger.  which  in  1844  seced- 
ed from  the  K.  Cath.  Ch.  in  consequence  of  the  exhibition  of 
"  the  holy  coat  "  at  Treves.  Two  elements  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  sect.  The  dominant  element  was  rational- 
istic, represented  by  Johannes  Ronge,  whose  letter  of  Oct.  1, 
1844,  to  Bp.  Arnoldi  of  Treves  inaugurated  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  weaker  evangelical  element  was  represented 
by  Johann  Czerski,  a  R.  Cath.  priest  of  Posen,  wlio  had 
left  the  Ch.  Aug.  22.  The  first  congregation  was  that  or- 
ganized in  1844  by  Czerski  himself  at  Schneidemiihl,  under 
the  name  of  "Christian  Catholic."  The  first  Creed  put 
forth  was  the  (kjnfession  of  Schneidemiihl.  drawn  up  by 
Czerski,  and  differing  but  little  from  the  R.  Cath.  faith. 
The  Confession  of  Breshui,  drawn  up  bv  Ronge,  was  less 
conservative  and  orthodox.  The  Creed  adopted  by  the 
council  which  met  at  Leipsic  Mar.  22,  184.5,  was  substantially 
Rouge's  Confession  of  Breslaii.  At  this  time  there  were  more 
than  100  congregations,  and  by  the  end  of  the  yr.  nearly 
300.  Meanwhile,  another  sect,  called  "  Free  Congregations  " 
(Freie  Gemnnden),  composed  of  rankly  rationahstic  seceders 
from  Prot.  chs.,  and  dating  from  1841,  had  been  making 
considerable  headway  in  Ger.  Both  of  these  sects  were 
strengthened  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  weakened  by 
the  reaction  that  followed.  They  came  together  at  Gotha 
in  1859,  under  the  name  of  Bnnd  freireligioser  Gemeinden,  but 
the  vitality  of  the  movement  was  e\  eii  then  nearly  spent. 
Since  then  disintegration  and  decay  have  gone  steadily  on. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
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Ger'inan  Ein'plre,  established  by  tieaties  between 
N.  Ger.  Confederation  and  the  S.  Ger.  states  Dec.  1870, 
larged  liy  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Ger.  Lorraine  bj' 
the  peace  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  May  10, 1871,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  bounded  X.  by  the  N.  Sea, 
Den.,  and  the  Baltic  ;  E.  by  Rus.,  Poland,  and  Galicia  :  S.  by 
Aus.  and  Switz.,  and  W.  by  Fr.,  Luxemburg.  Belg.,  and  the 
Xetherlands.  The  total  area  of  the  empire  amounts  to 
212.091  sq.  m.  The  area  of  the  several  states  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  with  their  pops,  according  to  census  of  1880  : 


Prussia 

Bavaria .. 

Wtirtemburg   

Saxony  

Baden  

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Hesse 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Anhalt 

Saxe-Coburg 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Waldeck 

Lippe 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

Reuss-Schleitz 

Schaumburg-Lippe ,. 

Reuss-Greitz 

Hamburg 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Alsace-Lorraine 


Area,  Eng. 

Population 

sq.  m. 

Dec.  1,  ISSO. 

137,066 

27.279,111 

29,293 

5.284,778 

7.675 

1,971,118 

6,777 

2.972,805 

5,851 

1,570,254 

4,a34 

577,055 

2,866 

936,340 

2,417 

337.478 

1,526 

»49,367 

1,421 

309,577 

997 

100,269 

933 

207,075 

869 

232,592 

816 

194,716 

509 

155,036 

466 

56.522 

445 

120,246 

340 

80,296 

318 

71.107 

297 

101.330 

212 

35.374 

148 

50,782 

148 

453.869 

127 

63,571 

106 

156.723 

5,580 

1,566,670 

Total '   212,091  I  45,234,061 


Surface. — With  respect  to  its  surface,  Ger.  consists  of  3 
different  regions— the  alpine  region  along  the  S.  frontier,  the 
mt.-region  of  Central  Ger.,  and  the  N.  Ger.  lowland.  Of  the 
Alps,  only  some  smaller  portions  of  the  N.  belt  of  the  cen- 
tral and  "E.  Alps  belong  to  the  G.  E.  :  to  Bavaria— namely, 
to  the  \V.  the  Algauer  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  to  the  E.  of 
the  Inn,  the  Salzburger  Alps.  Those  parts  of  the  Alps  which 
belong  to  Ger.  consist  of  Bunter  sandstone,  lime,  lias,  new 
red  sandstone,  Jurassic,  chalk,  and  oligoclase.  The  Alps, 
lifted  by  tremendous  forces  from  their  originally  horizontal 
position,  pressed  forward,  and  sometimes  wholly  over- 
turned, rise  often  through  perpendicular  walls  or  steep 
precipices  into  jagged  peaks  covered  with  snow  or  glaciers. 
Along  the  X.  tei-minations  of  the  Alps  the  Suabian-Bava- 
rian  plateau  extends ;  to  the  S.  W.  it  stretches  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  into  Switz.,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  to  the  E.,  in  Aus.,  it  connects  with  the  plain  of 
the  March  and  the  Hungarian  lowlands.  It  is  broadest  be- 
tween Rosenheim,  where  the  Inn  issues  from  the  Alps,  and 
Ratisbon,  where  the  Danube  pushes  farthest  to  the  X.  The 
S.  side  of  the  plateau  is  bounded  by  a  belt  of  Alps  belonging 
to  the  older  Tertiary  formation  :  the  X.  W..  from  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  to  Regensburg  (in  which  region  the  Rhine-fall  at 
Schaffhausen  is  found),  by  Jurassic  mts.,  and  the  X.  E.  by 
the  Bavarian  and  Bohemian  mts.,  consisting  of  granite  and 
gneiss.  The  river-valleys  of  the  plateau  have  first  a  X.  and 
then  a  X.  E.  direction.  The  fertility  of  the  plateau  is  small 
in  the  centre  where  large  forests  abound,  but  great  in  the 
granary  of  Bavaria,  between  the  Inn  and  the  Danube.  Those 
parts  of  the  plateau  which  belong  to  Wiirtemberg  are  more 
varied  v^-ith  hills  and  vales,  but  even  there  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  not  great.  The  climate  is  generally  rough,  and 
vine-cultivation  succeeds  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plateau,  at  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  along  the  Danube  be- 
low Regensburg. 

The  mts.  of  Central  Ger.  are  separated  from  the  Alps  by 
the  Suabian-Bavarian  plateau,  but  connected  with  the  Car- 
pathian Mts.  between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vis- 
tula. They  consist  of  3  systems  :  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
slate  mts.^  or  the  Batavian  system :  the  Rhenish  system : 
and  the  Herc>Tiian  or  Sudetic  system.  (1)  The  Rhenish- 
Westphahan  slate  mts.,  or  the  Batavian  system,  form  a  pla- 
teau of  no  considerable  height,  but  in  many  ways  torn  by 
deep  river-valleys.  It  occupies  parts  of  Rhenish  Prus.. 
Westphalia,  and  Hesse-Xassau.  is  traversed  by  the  Rhine, 
which  between  Bingen  and  Bonn  forms  a  deep  and  often 
verv  narrow  vallev.  It  consists  chiefly  of  strata  belonging 
to  the  Devonian  formation.  To  the  W.  of  the  Rhine  the 
Moselle  forms  in  the  slate  mts.  a  deep  and  very  winding  val- 
ley, separating  Hunsriick  from  Eifel.  S.  of  the  Moselle. 
Hunsriick  extends  to  the  Saar,  and  contains  some  hill- 
ranges.  X.  of  the  Moselle,  the  Eifel  forms  a  plateau  with- 
out Tiill-ranges.  Especially  the  E.  part  abounds  in  volcanic 
products,  such  as  lava  and  mmeral  waters.  The  W.  part  is 
very  rough  and  barren.  The  X.  W.  part  of  Eifel.  the  Hohe 
Venn,  is  entirely  bare,  and  constitutes  the  most  inhospitable 
region  of  the  empire.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Rhine  the  hill- 
ranges  of  Hunsriick  are  continued  by  those  of  Taunus.  They 
are  rich  in  forests  and  mineral  springs,  and  are  celebrated 
for  their  magnificent  vinevards.  To  the  N.,  Taunus  slopes 
gently  toward  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Lahn.  on  whose 
X.  side  the  plateau  of  Westerwald  (657  metres)  extends, 
strewn  all  over  with  basalt,  and  is  rich  in  forests,  iron,  and 
brown  coal,  and  which  sends  forth  at  Konigswinter  the  vol- 
canic Sieben  Gebirge  as  an  outpost  toward  the  Rhine  and 
the  lowland.    (2)  The  Rhenish  system  follows  the  course  of 
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the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Mainz,  whence  it  continues  to  the 
E.  of  the  slate  mts..  to  the  Weser.  With  its  i  highest  branches, 
the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest,  it  incloses  the  low  plain  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  which  is  the  finest  region  of  Ger..  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mild  climate,  the  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and  the  superior  wine.  The  Rhenish  system 
consists,  in  its  middle  chains  and  plateaus,  of  sandstone  ;  in 
its  lower  parts,  of  lime  and  red  sandstone :  in  its  highest 

Eart.  in  the  i?.,  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  in  the  N.  parts 
eavy  masses  of  basalt  are  found.  In  both  groups  small 
streams  descend  on  the  steep  side,  while  large  rivers  have 
their  sources  on  the  opposite  sides,  the  Moselle  in  the  Vosges 
in  Ft.,  and  the  Neekar  and  the  Danube  in  the  Black  Forest. 
To  the  E.  of  the  low  plain  a  small  range  of  hills  connects 
the  Black  Forest  with  Odenwald.  which  is  separated  from 
Spessart  bv  the  Main.  Odenwald  and  Spessart  are  very  simi- 
lar, being  of  the  same  height  (about  630  metres)  and  same 
formation,  sandstone  prevailing,  with  granite  and  gneiss  on 
the  W.  side.  On  the  X.  .sandstone  plateau  of  the  Hesse. 
Vogels  Berg  arises  between  Giessen  and  Hanau,  consisting 
mostly  of  basalt,  covered  with  forests.  Just  E.  of  Vogels 
Berg  lies  the  High  Rhon.  in  which  group  basalt  is  very  prom- 
inent. The  higlier  parts,  which  are  treeless  and  occupied 
by  moorland  and  gra-ss-fields.  are  covered  during  the  win- 
ter with  heavy  snow-masses,  and  resemble  the  X.  coun- 
tries more  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  (3)  The 
Hercynian  or  Sudetic  system  comprises  the  X.  E.  part  of  the 
mts.  of  Central  Ger..  and  has  a  gen.  direction  from  S.  E.  to 
X.  W.  It  consists  of  2  well  marked  mt.-lines.  The  S.  con- 
tains Bohmer  Wald,  Fichtel  Gebirge,  Thiiringer  Wald.  and 
Teutoburger  Wald  :  the  X.,  the  mts.  of  SOesia.  the  Hartz.  and 
the  Weser  Mts.  The  ground  between  the  2  lines  is  occupied 
by  the  mt. -regions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Erzgebirge, 
and  the  terraces  of  Thuringia.  The  largest  part  of  this  sys- 
tem, from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  and  the  Oder  to  the 
Thiiringer  Wald.  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  gneiss :  in 
the  X.  W.  parts  influences  from  the  other  systems  are  appar- 
ent. The  Bohmer  Wald  forms  the  boundary  between  Bo- 
hemia and  Bavaria.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gneLss  and 
granite,  and  consists  of  several  chains,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  on  the  frontier  between  the  2  countries,  and  is, 
Uke  the  chains  belonging  to  Bohemia,  entirely  covered 
with  forests.  The  Fichtel  Gebirge  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Danube,  Elbe,  and  Rhine.  From  it  the  Eger  flows 
E..  and  the  Saale  X..  both  to  the  Elbe  ;  the  Main  W.  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Xaab  S.  to  the  Danube.  Granite  and  gneiss 
form  the  prin.  rocks  of  this  group.  Gneiss  is  found  espe- 
cially on  the  plateau  of  Frankenwald,  which  leads  from  Fich- 
tel Gebirge  to  the  Thiiringer  Wald.  and  is  covered  with  mag- 
nificent forests.  The  Thuringer  Wald,  so  important  as  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  Franconians  in  the  .S.  from 
the  Thuringians  in  the  X..  forms  to  the  S.  E.  a  broad  plateau, 
but  to  the  X.  W.  a  real  edge,  terminating  in  a  cone.  In  the 
S.  E.  part  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations 
are  most  prominent.  The  >.  W.  part  consists  of  porphyry 
and  different  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks.  To  the  X.  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Thuringian  terraces  extend  to  the 
Hartz,  the  plateau  of  Eichsfeld  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  Hartz  is  a  group  of  mts. 
5ti  m.  long,  situated  between  the  Leine  and  Saale.  Its  most 
beautiful  points  are  found  along  its  X.  border,  with  the 
Brocken  ai41  metres'.  The  prin.  rocks  of  the  Hartz,  along 
whose  X.  border  chalk  formations  have  assumed  wonderful 
forms,  are  granite.  Silurian  rocks,  red  sandstone,  melaphyre, 
and  zechstein.  The  X.  W.  part  of  the  Hercynian  system 
consists  of  numerous  ranges,  in  which  are  found  coal.  Juras- 
sic rocks,  and  chalk.  The  Teutoburger  Wald,  wholly  to  the 
W.  of  the  Weser.  and  the  Weser  Mts..  with  the  gates  of  the 
Weser.  beyond  Minden,  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  2 
prin.  lines  of  the  system.  At  the  Elbe  above  Pima  we  meet 
the  sandstone  mts.  of  the  Elbe,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Sax.  Switz..  have  acquired  a  fame  not  quite  deserved.  They 
are  continued  to  the  E.  by  the  Lausitzer  mts..  on  which  the 
Spree  originates.  E.  of  the  Lausitzer  mts.  the  Silesian  mts. 
begin,  which  extend  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  large  basin  of 
the  upper  Oder,  beyond  which  the  Carpathians  begin.  With- 
in these  boundaries  the  Silesian  mts.  are  divided  twice  by 
cuts,  once  at  the  upper  Bober.  and  once  at  Glatz.  In  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Bober  rises  the  Riesengebirge,  on  the 
boundary  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  This  group  con- 
tains the  highest  mts.  of  Central  Ger.,  well  marked  ridges 
covered  with  forests,  and  beautiful  valleys. 

The  X.  Ger.  lowland  is  a  small  part  of  the  great  European 
lowland,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  E.  Eiu-ope,  and 
to  the  W.  reaches  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Dover.  In  Ger.  that 
part  of  the  lowland  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Elbe  differs 
from  that  which  lies  to  the  E.  Fertile  marshes  extend  along 
the  X.  Sea,  also  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Elbe,  along  the  whole 
W.  coast  of  Schleswig-HoLstein.  Here,  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Ger.  lowland,  large  swamps  alternate  with  sand-fields  (the 
Liineburger  Heide  i.  In  the  E.  part  hUl-ranges  appear  ;  of 
special  interest  is  the  Baltic-Uralic  ridge,  which  begins  in 
Jutland,  curves  around  the  Baltic  through  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  F^us.,  is 
traversed  by  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  forms  in  Rus.  a 
most  important  watershed.  It  consists  of  a  broad,  undulat- 
ing extension,  and  is  rich  in  lakes. 

Hydrfxiraphy.—'n\G  G.  E.  bordei-s  on  two  seas,  the  X.  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  In  the  X.  Sea  a  number  of  islands  are  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  from  the  Xetherlands  to  Jutland,  the 
gulfs  of  DoUart  and  Jade  cut  deeply  into  the  mainland,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Weser.  Elbe,  and  Eider  expand  into  a  sort 
of  gulfs.  The  Baltic  forms  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gulfs  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  iFlensburg,  Kieli.  A  remarkable  feature 
are  the  Haffs.  large  fresh-water  lakes  or  estuaries  of  rivers 
(the  Pomeranian  Haflf.  the  Frische  Haff.  and  the  Kurische 
Hafft.  The  G.  E.  owns  parts  of  7  river-vallevs  and  3  large 
coast-streams.  Of  the  latter,  the  Prcgel  flows  to  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Eider  and  Ems  to  the  X.  Sea ;  of  the  former,  the 
Memel.  Vistula,  and  Oder  flow  to  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  Weser. 


and  Rhine  to  the  X.  Sea,  and  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Of  all  these  rivers,  the  Weser  is  the  only  one  which  belongs 
entirely  to  the  G.  E.— of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  the  largest  part ; 
of  the  Rhine,  the  larger  half.  The  Vistula  rises  in  the  Car- 
pathians, and  belongs,  in  a  small  part  of  its  upper  course, 
to  Silesia  :  it  then  traverses  Galicia  and  Poland,  and  enters 
I*ms.  above  Thorn.  Its  largest  feeder  in  Poland  is  the 
Xarew.  with  the  Bug.  The  Oder  has  its  sources  in  Moravia. 
Its  only  important  atBuent  from  the  right  side  is  the  Warthe, 
which  receives  from  the  right  the  Xetze.  which  again  com- 
municates with  the  Vistula  through  the  Bromberger  Canal. 
The  Oder  is  in  Brandenburg  connected  with  the  Elbe  by  the 
Fr.  Wilhelm  Canal,  which  leads  to  the  Spree,  and  the  Finow 
Canal,  which  leads  to  the  Havel.  The  Elbe  (721  m.  long) 
rises  in  Bohemia  in  the  Riesengebirge :  flows  through  X. 
Bohemia,  where  it  receives  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger :  enters 
the  G.  E.  through  the  sandstone  mts.  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
lowland  at  Dresden :  traverses  Sax.,  Anhalt,  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  falls  into  the  N. 
Sea.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  important  river  of  X.  Ger.  ; 
near  its  mouth  stands  the  most  important  port  of  Ger., 
Hamburg.  On  the  right  the  Elbe  receives  the  Havel,  through 
whose  affluent,  the  Spree,  on  which  Berlin  stands,  it  con- 
nects by  canals  with  the  Oder.  On  the  left  it  receives  the 
Mulde.  the  Saale.  the  Ilni.  on  which  Weimar  stands ;  the 
Uustrut,  the  Bode,  and  the  White  Elster.  on  which  Leipsic 
stands.  The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda  ; 
receives  on  the  right  the  AUeV.  through  the  Ocker,  and 
Leihe  :  on  the  left  the  Hunte.  passes  by  Bremen,  and  falls 
into  the  X.  Sea  below  Bremerhafen.  The  Ems  flows  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  Rhine  (948  m.i,  the  prin. 
water-road  in  W.  Ger..  originates  from  several  sources  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  divides  in  the  Xetherlands  into  numerous 
branches.  That  part  of  the  Rhine  which  lies  between  the 
Lake  of  Constance  and  Bale  belongs  partly  to  Switz.  and 
partly  to  Ger.  On  the  right  the  Rhine  receives  the  Xeckar 
and  the  Main,  which  is  formed  by  the  White  Main  from  the 
Fichtel  Gebirge,  and  the  Red  Main.  Other  affluents  of  the 
Rhine  on  its  right  are  the  Lahn.  Sieg.  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  On 
its  left  it  receives  at  Coblentz  the  Moselle,  which  rises  on  the 
Fr.  side  of  the  Vosges.  traverses  Metz.  and  receives  on  the 
right  side  the  Saar,  which  also  comes  from  the  Vosges.  At 
Strasburg  the  Rhine-Rhone  and  the  Rhine-Mame  canals  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  111  with  the  Rhone  and  the  Mame. 
The  Danube  (1771  m.i,  the  prin.  river  of  S.  Ger..  is  formed  at 
Donaueschingen  by  the  Brege  and  the  Brigach.  which  both 
rise  in  the  Black  Forest.  After  breaking  through  the  Jura 
it  flows  along  the  X.  border  of  the  Suabian-Bavarian  plateau, 
through  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  enters  Aus.  It  be- 
comes navigable  at  Llm.  and  receives  from  the  left  the  Alt- 
miihl.  the  Xaab.  and  the  Regen.  and  from  the  right  the  Iller, 
Lech.  Isar.  and  Inn.  The  last  rises  in  Switz..  is  the  prin. 
stream  of  the  X.  Tyrol,  and  .loins  the  Danube  after  receiving 
from  the  right  theSalza.  There  are  many  lakes  in  (ier..  but 
no  great  ones.  Most  of  them  are  situated  in  the  %icinity  of 
the  Alps  and  on  the  Baltic-Uralic  ridge  or  near  the  Baltic. 
In  the  S.  the  lakes  of  Chiem.  Wurm.  and  Ammer  are  the 
most  important :  King"s  Lake  the  most  beautiful. 

CUmaU.—The  G.  E.  is  situated  in  the  happy  temperate 
zone.  Only  a  few  peaks  of  the  Alps  on  the  S.  boundarj-  of 
Bavaria  rise  into  the  snow-region.  In  the  other  mts.  there 
are  also  a  few  points  where  the  snow  may  last  into  the  sum- 
mer, and  sometimes  the  whole  yr.  round.  But  the  whole 
country  lies  in  the  region  in  which  the  warm  and  moist  winds 
still  have  power  enough  to  resist  the  arctic  currents,  and  in 
which  rain  may  occur  at  every  season.  The  vine  and  the 
maize  reach  in  Ger.  their  northernmost  boundary.  The 
chestnut  has  its  northernmost  boundary  between  Coblentz 
and  Cologne,  but  it  is  still  found  in  the  Hartz.  The  peach 
ripens  still  in  Rhenish  Prus. :  the  walnut  succeeds  even  in 
W.  Prus.  The  flowering  of  fruit  trees  takes  place  at  Memel 
8  davs  later  than  at  Konigsberg,  3  weeks  later  than  at  Ber- 
lin, ancl  4  weeks  later  than  on  the  Rhine.  The  beet-root  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  regions  between  the  Oder  and  the  Weser, 
but  in  E.  Prus.  it  contains  very  little  sugar.  Of  the  forest 
trees,  the  red  beech  stops  a  little  S.  of  Konigsberg.  Al- 
though the  climate  generaUy  is  healthy,  yet  endemics  and 
epidemics  occur,  such  as  fevers  in  the  swamp  districts  and 
goitre  in  some  mt. -regions,  and  among  epidemics  cholera 
and  smallpox. 

Mineral.— The  production  of  gold  is  very  small :  more  im- 
portant is  that  of  silver.  At  Freiberg  and  at  Klausthal  in 
the  Hartz  are  mining  acads.,  of  which  the  former  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  whole  science  of  metallurgy  and  mining.  Lead 
ore  anA  copper  ore  are  annually  mined,  and  Ger.  is  very  rich 
in  iron  ore.  Zinc,  manganese  ore,  bismuth,  antimony,  co- 
balt, nickel,  tin,  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  smaU  quanti- 
ties. Coal  is  the  most  important  mineral  which  Ger.  possess- 
es, and  it  is  found  in  7  large  and  several  minor  deposits,  the 
largest  of  which  is  that  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  deposits  of 
brown-coal  are  still  more  extensive,  and  comprise  a  W.  (the 
basins  of  the  lower  Rhine i  and  an  E.  division  (from  the  Thu- 
ringian terraces  to  the  coast-regions  of  E.  Prus.  i.  There  is 
peat  in  the  moorlands  of  the  X.  Ger.  lowland,  and  amber 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Of  precious  stones  are 
found  the  topaz,  the  chrysoitrase,  the  agate,  and  different 
species  of  rock-crystals.  For  larger  articles  of  art.  serpen- 
tine, alabaster,  marble  of  various  kinds  are  used  :  also  the 
erratic  blocks  of  the  X.  Ger.  lowiand  and  the  granite  from 
the  Fichtel  Gebirge.  Gypsum,  phosphorite,  fluor-spar  and 
heavy  spar,  and  magnesite  are  found  in  different  deposits  ; 
limestone,  building-stone,  and  freestone  every-where.  Sand- 
stone comes  from  Sax.  Switz..  brick  and  riles  are  made  of 
the  clav  and  loam  of  the  lowlands  :  millstones  are  found  in 
Eifel,  lithographic  stones,  roofing  slate,  table  slate,  grapho- 
lite.  chalk,  graphite,  and  kaolin  in  different  mts.  The  pro- 
duction of  salt  increases  ever>-  yr.,  but  many  of  the  salines 
have  ceased  to  be  worked  siiice  the  discovery  of  the  large 
strata  of  rock-salt.  Among  these,  that  in  the  Alps  of  Salz- 
burg has  been  in  opieration  for  a  long  time.    Iron  pyrites  are 
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very  frequently  found  ;  alum  in  the  brown-coal  formations, 
and  Ger.  is  very  rich  iu  mineral  springs. 

Agriciilfure.— Of  the  total  area  of  the  G.  E.  fields  and  gar- 
dens occupy  48.5  per  cent.,  meadows  and  pastures  17.7  per 
cent.,  foi-ests  ■^1.8  per  cent.,  and  waste  land  8..5  per  cent. 
In  the  Plus,  prcivs.  the  largest  proportions  of  fields  are  found 
in  f>clil(s\viir-lh)lstein,  Posen.  >>ax.,  Pomerania,  and  Silesia. 
Forests  are  most  frequent  in  the  interior.  The  most  impor- 
tant products  for  food  are  wheat,  spelt,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  potatoes.  The  cultivation  of  maize  is  insignificant ;  peas 
are  found  everywhere ;  lupine  is  much  cultivated  on  the 
poorer  fields  in  N.  Ger.  Tlie  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is 
carried  on  with  success  througli  the  whole  country.  The 
vineyards  are  found,  together  with  the  orchards,  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  country.  Vegetables  are  grown  near  all 
the  large  cities.  Landscape-gardening  is  principally  carried 
on  at  the  princely  palace».  with  which  large  hot-houses  are 
generally  connected.  The  cultivatinu  of  oil-seeds  has  much 
decreased,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  still  produced  for 
exportation.  Of  dyestuffs  are  jjrodiufd  madder,  safflower, 
etc.  The  cultivation  (jf  Hax  is  now  iiicn-asiim-.  Bt'sidti  the 
production  of  wood  the  fcnvsts  liavc  tli(;  office  of  regulating 
the  climate.  Tliey  are  the  keepers  of  the  moisture,  and  the 
stand  of  the  water-courses  depends  on  them.  Tiie  reckless 
destruction  of  the  forests  has  liad  injurious  consequences  hi 
many  parts  of  tlie  G.  E. 

The  Animal  Khif/ilom. — The  breeding  of  horses  is  of  impor- 
tance in  E.  Prus.,  Sehleswig-Holstein,  Meckleuljurg,  Hano- 
ver, Brunswick,  and  several  places  in  the  S.  Ger.  states.  For 
cattle-breeding  the  marshes  along  the  N.  Sea  are  of  great 
importance ;  also  all  the  fS.  Ger.  states  and  the  W.  part  of 
the  Prus.  state,  the  Rhine  region.  .Sheep-breeding  seems  at 
present  to  have  passed  its  point  of  culmination.  Swine  are 
numerous  in  the  province  of  Sax.,  in  Tliuriiigia,  Hesse,  and 
the  N.  part  of  Baden  ;  goats  are  kept  l)y  small  liouseholders 
in  the  mt.  regions,  of  useful  game,  hares,  the  red  deer,  and 
the  fallow  deer  are  raised.  The  elk  is  found  in  a  forest  at 
the  Kurische  Haff.  The  roe  is  very  fiecjuent ;  the  chamois  is 
found  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  the  wild-hoar  in  some  of  the  ex- 
tensive forests  of  N.  Ger.  The  hi'eediug  ( )f  rabbits  is  increas- 
ing. The  marmot  is  found  in  Alpine  regions,  the  beaver  on 
the  Elbe,  the  seal  at  the  sea.  Among  the  lieasts  of  prey  the 
wolf  is  the  most  dangerous ;  tlie  fox  is  very  common,  also 
the  marten,  weasel,  and  fitchet.  (ireat  care" is  bestowed  on 
the  breeding  of  poultry,  and  singing  birds  are  protected  by 
law.  Fish  cultivation  is  steadily  ileveloping.  The  best  fresh- 
water fishes  are  the  carp,  the  slieat-hsii,  the  bezola,  and  the 
trout.  Both  in  fresh  and  salt  water  live  the  perch,  eel,  pike, 
and  rudd.  Among  tiie  salt-water  fishes  the  herring  and  the 
flounder  are  the  most  important:  also  the  salmon  in  the 
Rhine,  and  the  sturgeon.  Many  crabs  and  oysters  are  con- 
sumed.   Bees  are  extensively  kept  in  Silesia. 

Beliffion.--The  Westphaliaii  treaty  of  1(>48  regulated  the  re- 
lations of  the  c<iiifessions.  In  gen.,  the  Evangelical  Ch. 
is  most  numerous  in  X.  (4er.  and  the  R.  Oath,  in  S.  In  all  the 
S.  Ger.  states  but  Wiirteniljerg  the  Jews  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  the  towns  along  the  Rhine  and  in  the  villages 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  the  PJmpire. 

Mail iifiirl II rts.—'Yhv  niaiuifai-turiiig  imlustrv  of  Ger.  has 
been  subject  to  inimense  tluctuations  during  the  last  30  yrs. 
In  1860  it  was  infiueiiced  by  the  war  in  Amer.  ;  later  it  suf- 
fered much  from  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe  :  after  the 
close  of  the  war  against  Fr.  it  rose  at  once  to  a  height  none 
had  ever  expected,  but  from  which  it  fell  in  1873,  partly  in 
consequence  of  fraudulent  operations.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  employs  about  a,50,000  hands.  Coarse  woollen  stuffs 
are  still  made  by  the  country  pop.  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
empire  as  a  secondary  occupation,  while  the  making  of  cloth, 
which  once  was  very  common  has  now  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely. The  industry  in  flax  and  hemp  is  increasing,  and  the 
centre  of  this  business  is  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia  and  its  -vi- 
cinity. Sail-making  is  important  in  the  seaports  ;  cordage  is 
made  in  Westiilialia.  Cotton  manufactures  are  important 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax,,  and  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  The  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  have  their  centre 
in  Kheni.sh  Prus.,  in  the  cities  of  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  Barmen, 
and  Viersen.  Among  the  other  branches  of  the  weaving  in- 
dustry of  great  importance  are  lace-making  and  embroid- 
ery, the  7nanufacture  of  galloons  and  fringes,  of  umbrel- 
las, of  ready-made  clotlies,  corsets,  and  oilcloth.  Auxiliary 
branches  of  the  yarn  and  cloth  inaiuifa<'turinK  industiy  are 
the  dyemgan<l  jirinting  <-stablisliinents.  Tlie  manufacture 
of  leather  is  important  in  the  S.  and  W.  states.  Fine  boots 
and  gloves  are  made  f(  )r  I'.xportatiou.  For  the  manufacture 
of  papertheie  are  it'.d  establishments  in  the  empire,  einploy- 
ing  more  than  :J.),(H)ii  hands.  Among  the  other  bram-hes  of 
industry  in  animal  and  vegetable  materials,  the  manufac- 
ture of  straw  goods  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges  is 
important,  and  of  basket-work  in  Ipi.er  Franconia  in  Bava- 
ria, There  are  10,000  .saw-mills  in  the  empire,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  furniture  for  exportation  is  important.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars  is  cairicd  on  in  3000  es- 
tablisliments,  which  employ  about  70,0tK)  hands.  For  the 
inanufa<-tur(?  of  food  there  are  (i.i,000  corn-mills  in  the  em- 
pire. .Magdeburg  is  the  prin.  sugar-market.  Meat  is  salted 
in  hirge  t.'stablishnients  :  the  jii'ili's  th  faux  (/rax  of  Strasburg, 
the  Westphaliaii  hams,  the  smoked  'beef 'of  Hamburg,  and 
the  Pomeranian  goosebreasts  are  famous.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  beverages,  Bavaria  occupies  the  first  [ilace  in  beer- 
brewing  in  the  world.  Bavarian  beer  is  now  made  through- 
out the  whole  of  N.  Ger.,  but  it  cannot  coniiicte  with  the 
genuine  Bavarian  product.  The  brandv-distilleries  of  (;er. 
number  ;.'."), 0(Hi,  of  which  many,  however,"  are  only  worked  l)y 
the  country  pop.  as  a  secondary  occupation.'  Sparkling 
wines  are  niainifacfured  in  the  Rhine  regi(,ns.  Of  vinegar- 
factories  there  are  iciio  in  the  einpiie.  'J'here  are  GW  facto- 
ries for  the  niamifacture  of  chemicals  and  dvestuffs.  There 
are  18,0(X)  brick-kilns  iu  Ger.  For  the  nianu'facture  of  glass 
and  glassware  there  are  ;300  establishments  in  the  empire, 
employing  35,000  hands.    Of  other  manufactures  of  stone 


and  earth,  there  are  in  Ger.  5200  lime-kilns  and  400  gypsum- 
mills.  The  first  steam-engine  in  Ger.  was  put  in  operation 
Apr.  4,  1788,  at  ?'riedrichshiitte,  near  Tamowitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia.  Twenty-five  yrs.  ago  the  most  of  the  locomotives 
and  machines  were  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but 
since  that  time  tlie  Ger.  machine-works  have  improved  so 
much  that  they  are  capable  not  only  of  satisfying  all  domes- 
tic wants,  but  even  of  exporting.  Since  1867  the  exportation 
of  machiner>-  from  the  Ger.  ZoUverein  has  exceeded  the  im- 
portation. The  manufacture  of  railway  cars  lias  large  estab- 
lishments. War-vessels  are  built  at  Kiel,  Dantzic,  and  Wil- 
helmshaven  on  the  Jade.  Large  iron-clads,  however,  are 
bought  from  foreign  countries.  Pianofortes  of  great  jierfec- 
tioii,  organs,  harmoniums,  string  instruments  Of  different 
kinds,  and  mu.sical-boxes  are  made  at  different  places.  The 
manufacture  of  watches  employs  about  10,300  hands  in  the 
Black  Forest.  ^Munich  is  tlie  centre  for  the  manufacture  of 
scientific  and  optical  iiistrunients.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  goods  is  the  chief  industrial  pursuit  in  large  parts 
of  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prus..  and  Lorraine.  The  largest 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel,  and  gener- 
ally the  largest  industrial  estalilishment  of  the  empire,  is  that 
of  Krupp  at  Essen  in  Rhenish  Pnis.,  celebrated  for  its  can- 
non.   The  manufacture  of  other  metals  is  important. 

Co7/)tnerce.— The  ZoUverein,  established  in  1833  by  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  of  the  commercial 
agreements  existing  between  Piais.  and  the  Hessian  coun- 
tries, and  now  comprising  all  the  Ger.  states,  has  exercised 
a  large  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire by  abrogating  injurious  restraints  and  destrojing  many 
unnatui-al  barriers.    The  Ger.  custom  law  dates  from  July  1. 

1869  ;  a  new  tariff  was  introduced  Oct.  1,  1873.  All  duties  on 
export  and  transit  are  abolished,  and  the  duty  on  imports  is 
very  reasonable.  The  commercial  fleet  of  Ger.  occupies  the 
third  place,  and  follows  immediately  after  those  of  G.  Brit, 
and  N.  Amer.  Among  the  seajjorts  of  the  empire.  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  occupy  the  first  places.  They  maintain  numer- 
ous steam.ship  lines,  and  the  main  stream  of  emigration 
passes  through  themi*  The  first  railway  in  Ger.,  the  Lud- 
wigsbahn,  from  >sureniberg  to  Filrth,  was  opened  Dec.  7. 
1835.  The  post  and  telegraphs  are  unifonnly  organized 
throughout  the  empire,  though  in  Ba\  ai-ia  and  Wiirtemberg 
they  have  separate  administrations.  Between  the  (i.  E. 
and  Austro-Hungary  there  exists  a  postal  convention  of 
May  7,  1872,  and  a  telegraph  convention  of  Oct.  5.  1871.  The 
most  important  banking  inst.  is  the  Bank  of  Pi'us.,  founded 
in  17C5.  and  in  184(;  transformed  into  a  stock  inst.  Sa^ings 
banks  and  the  Deutsche  Genossenschaftswesen,  founded  in 
IH'yO  by  Scliulze-Delitsch,  are  very  common. 

Kiliiratioii.^Vin-  gen.  education  the  (ier.  people  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Pestalozzi  and  his  disciples,  who,  aided  by  politi- 
cal circumstances  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, succeeded  in  reforming  the  whole  school-system  of 
I'rxis.  This  reform  received  a  hard  blow,  however,  from  the 
reaction  which  in  Prus.  began  after  1840  with  Eichhorn. 
The  retrograde  movement  was  at  fii-st  hardly  apparent ;  in 
many  points  it  worked  even  beneficially,  but  it  became  very 
evident  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  school  regulation 
of  1854,  and  in  1872  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  school 
matters  in  Ger.  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  dissolution.  The 
regulation  of  1854  left  the  course  of  the  national  Ger.  develop- 
ment, and  hoped  to  quench  the  ideas  of  the  revolution  and 
of  modem  times  by  an  ecclesiastical  reaction  and  a  narrow 
patriotism.  At  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  stood 
the  Ultramontane  party,  and  it  pursued  its  plans  in  every 
direction.    But,  fortunately,  the  successful  wars  of  1866  and 

1870  and  the  foundation  of  a  Prot.  empire  formed  an  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  made  the 
mi.stakes  of  the  reaction  apparent.  The  normal  schools 
sufi'ered  still  more  than  the  primaiy  schools  in  this  period, 
both  from  a  vicious  system  and  from  insufficient  teachers. 
Improvements  have  certainly  taken  place  since  1872,  but  a 
thorough  refoiin  of  the  matter  is  demanded,  and  for  it  a  lib- 
eral grant  of  money  is  necessaiy. 

Tilt  (oiistitiiHoii  of  the  empire  bears  date  Apr.  16,  1871. 
By  it  all  the  states  of  Ger.  '"form  an  eternal  union  for  the 
protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the 
(ier.  people."  The  supreme  direction  of  the  militaiy  and 
political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  king  of  I*i-us., 
who,  as  such,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser.  Accord- 
ing to  Art.  11  of  the  const.  "  the  kaiser  represents  the  empire 
internationally."'  and  can  declare  war,  if  defensive,  and  make 
peace.  To  declare  war,  if  not  merely  defensive,  the  kaiser 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Coun- 
cil, in  which  body,  together  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of 
the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legislative  functions  of  the  empire. 
The  Bundesrath  represents  the  indi\idual  states  of  Ger.,  and 
tlie  Reichstag  the  Ger,  nation.  The  members  of  the  Bundes- 
rath, ,"/( in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  govts,  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  for  each  session,  while  the  members  of  the 
Reiclistag,  307  in  number,  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
and  ballot,  for  the  term  of  3  yre. 

Financex.—Tlm  revenues  of  the  empire  are  derived  from 
toll,  excise  of  consumption,  post,  and  telegraph.  A  common 
imperial  income-tax  will  be  introduced.  In  the  financial  yr. 
ending  Mar.  31,  1882,  the  receipts  and  expen.:.es  of  the  empire 
amounted  to  .596,811,409  marks.  Feb.  1, 188.3,  the  total  funded 
debt  of  the  empire  amounted  to  370,000,000  marks ;  the 
whole  debt  bears  int.  at  4  per  cent.  Beside  the  funded 
there  exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by  Reichs-Kas- 
senscheine  or  imperial  treasure  bills,  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  1.55,78,5,.540  marks  Apr.  1.  1883.  The  armed  power 
consists  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  La  ml st  mm.  The 
army  is  divided  into  the  standing  army  and  the  Lundnehr. 
The  navy  consists  of  the  fleet  and  the  Senrehr.  The  stand- 
ing army  and  the  fleet  are  always  ready  for  war.  The  Land- 
wehr  and  Seewehr  serve  as  their  support.  The  Landsturm 
becomes  active  only  wiien  an  enemy  invades  the  terr.  of  the 
empire.  The  dutyof  military  service  is  universal  through- 
out the  empire,  and  substitution  is  not  allowed.    The  de- 
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velopment  of  a  navj-  first  be^an  in  1S48  as  a  merely  Prus. 
eoiicem.  It  is  now  a  force  of  the  empire,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  emp.  It  has  a  Has  in  eommon  with  the  mer- 
chant fleet— black,  white,  and  red. 

Hi-story.— In  pre-historie  times  Ger.  was  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  the  Celtic  family.  They  built  their  houses  on  piles  in  the 
lakes,  and  possessed  tools  and  instruments  of  stone  :  later, 
of  bronze  and  iron.  A  few  centuries  before  Christ  the  Ger. 
races  came  from  the  E..  and  in  the  4th  centurj-  a.  d.  they 
had  driven  the  Celtic  tribes  into  the  Vos^es.  Meanwhile 
thev  had  met  with  the  Roms.— the  first  time  in  113  b.  c,  and 
altliouffh  the  Ger.  tribes  were  defeated  by  Marius,  still  dan- 
ger threatened  Rome  from  the  X.  Csesar  did  not  attack 
the  Gers..  and  when  the  emp.  Augustus  tried  to  bring  the 
(ier.  race  under  the  Rom.  yoke,  the  Kom.  legions  were 
trampled  down  in  the  battle  of  Teutoburger  Wald  (9  a.  d.i. 
and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Ger.  race  were  es- 
tablished forever  ;  the  Sax.  lived  between  the  Baltic  and 
llartz.  the  Franks  between  the  lower  Rhine  and  Fichtel 
(iebirge.  the  Alemanni  alon^  the  upper  Rhine,  and  the  Goths 
along  the  lower  Danube.  In  37.5  the  Huns  burst  into  Europe, 
and  then  began  the  migration  of  nations,  which  caused  great 
changes  in  Ger.  (ier.  tribes  from  the  Vistula,  Oder,  and 
Elbe  moved  farther  to  the  W.  :  other  Ger.  tribes  went  to  It., 
while  in  the  present  Fr.  Clovis  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  Under  his  descendants,  the  Merovingians,  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  much  impaired  by  being  di\'ided, 
until  at  last  the  Carolingian  family  grasped  the  reins  under 
the  title  of  major-domus.  With  Charlemagne  1768-814)  the 
power  of  the  Carolingians  reached  its  highest  point :  but 
by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  between  the  sons  of  Louis  the 
Pious  <814-4'5),  Ger.  became  separated  from  Fr.,and  Lor- 
raine was  thrown  between  them  as  the  apple  of  discord. 
Ludwig  the  Child,  the  last  Carolingian  in  Ger.,  d.  in  911.  At 
this  time  the  Gers.  were  threatened  by  the  Norsemen,  by 
the  Wends,  and  by  the  HungariaTis.  while  in  the  interior  a 
tribal  di\ision  became  more  prominent :  so  that  at  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Carolinsrian  house  Ger.  was  di\'ided  into  5 
large  dukedoms— 8ax..  Fi-anconia.  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Lor- 
raine. The  Franks  elected  their  own  duke.  Conrad,  king  of 
Ger.,  and  he  was  acknc^iedged  by  the  other  tribes  with  the 
exception  of  Lorraine,  which  fell  to  Fr.  Conrad  did  not 
succeed  in  consolidating  the  empire,  but  after  his  death  the 
Franks  and  the  Saxons  chose  the  mighty  Sax.  duke  Henry 
for  king.  Henry  I.  (911-918i  is  the  founder  of  the  G.  E, 
He  vindicated  the  royal  authority  against  the  dukes,  ac- 
quired Lorraine  for  Ger.,  and  fought  with  success  against 
his  foreign  enemies.  Of  still  greater  consequence  was  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Otho  I.  the  Great  <93t>-973i,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  title  ;  but  under  his  successoi-s  the  royal  author- 
ity lost  much  :  the  princes  and  the  ecclesia.stical  dignitaries 
became  very  bold,  and  the  popes  began  to  aspire  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  With  Conrad  II.  (1024-39 >  begins  the 
Franconian  or  Salic  dynasty,  under  which  the  royal  power 
culminated  in  Ger.:  the  govt,  of  Henry  III.  (d.  10.56)  was  severe 
in  the  interior,  and  in  papal  affairs  he  was  referred  to  as  an 
arbiter  :  but  Henry  IV.  id.  nt)6>  was  compelled  to  greatly  hu- 
miliate himself  at  Canossa  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Ch.  He  continued  to  struggle  against  the  Ch.,  and  at 
f>ne  time  expeUed  the  pope  from  Rome,  but  at  last  his  own 
son  was  won  over  to  the  papal  party  and  rose  against  him. 
With  Henrj'  V.  the  Franconian  dynasty  became  extinct,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  successors  the  house  of  Hohenstauflfeu 
ascended  to  the  Ger.  crown  1 1138-13,541.  Of  this  house  Fred- 
erick I.  Barbarossa  tried  to  extend  the  power  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire,  and  while  in  Ger.  he  curbed  the 
mighty  vassal.  Henry  the  Lion,  he  gained  influence  in  Lower 
It.  But  under  Frederick  II.  the  empire  suffered  frightful- 
y  in  the  struggles  against  the  popes,  and  after  his  death 
"he  house  of  Hohenstauffen declined  rapidly.  Conradin.  the 
ast  of  the  family,  was  beheaded  at  Xaples  in  1268,  while 
tr\ing  to  reconquer  his  heritage  in  Lower  It.  from  the  in- 
vader, Charles  of  Anjou.  In  (ier.  William  of  Hoi.  reigned 
to  12.56,  but  then  followed  an  inten-egnum  to  1273.  On  the 
election  of  Rodolph  I.  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ascended  the 
Ger.  throne.  Rodolph  restored  gen.  tranquillity  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Aus.  state,  and  under  Albert  I.  the 
Swiss  Confederation  was  formed.  With  Henry  VII.  U3^>8- 
13)  the  house  of  Luxemburg  acquired  the  Ger.  crown.  Lud- 
wig of  Bavaria  (1314-47)  made  the  election  of  the  Ger.  emp. 
independent  of  the  papal  confirmation,  and  Charles  IV.,  who 
founded  the  univ.  of  Prague,  pub.  the  Golden  Bull,  by  which 
the  election  of  the  Ger.  king  by  7  electors  became  finally 
settled,  but  under  his  successor  the  club-law  increased  :  as- 
sociations of  princes  and  lords  originated  :  the  Holy  Fehme 
extended  its  authority  :  the  Hansa  acquired  dominion  over 
the  X.  seas,  and  the  emp.  was  deposed.  Under  Sigismund 
(1410-37)  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Biile  were  held  in 
order  to  reform  the  Ch.,  but  the  result  of  the  former  was  the 
burning  of  Huss.  that  of  the  latter  the  war  of  the  Hussites. 
The  time  of  the  Ref.  was  inaugurated,  and  under  Maximilian 
I.  (1493-1519)  Martin  Luther  began  his  work  (Oct.  31,  1517). 
The  emp.  brought  the  club-law  to  an  end,  and  the  reign  of 
his  grandson,  Charles  V.  (1519-56).  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable periods  in  the  hist,  of  Ger.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1.521)  Luther  defended  himself  :  at  that  of  Speyer  (1.529)  his 
adherents  protested  against  decisions  unfavorable  to  them  : 
at  that  of  Augsburg  (1.5:30)  they  set  forth  their  creed.  Other 
events  of  his  reign  are  the  peasants'  war  (1.524-2.5)  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Anabaptists  at  .Miinster  (1.5;i5) ;  the  Schmal- 
caldian  war  (1.546-47) :  tlie  Agreement  of  Passau  (15.52) :  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  (1.5.55):  his  several  wars  witli  Fr..  and 
the  counter-Reformation  which  took  place  within  the  R. 
Cath.  Ch.,  partly  through  the  establisliment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  partly  through  the  Council  of  Trent  (1,54,5-63),  whose 
decisions  have  ruled  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  up  to  our  time.  Charles 
V.  retired,  and  under  iiis  successors  the  confusion  increased, 
until  1618  the  Thirty  Yeai-s'  war  broke  out.  In  the  beginning 
the  R.  (^aths.  gained  great  advantage,  and  about  16;*)  it 
seemed  as  if  the  total  fall  of  the  Prot.  cause  was  at  hand. 


But  the  interference  of  the  Swe.  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
saved  Prot.  freedom  in  (ier.,  and  the  intermeddling  of  Fr. 
after  16:i5  transfoi-med  the  war  from  a  religious  to  a  merely 
political  contest.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed  obtained  free  exercise  of  rehgion. 
but  large  tracts  of  land  were  lost  to  Fr.  and  Swe..  and  the 
Ger.  countries  were  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  emp.  Under  the  slow  and  hesitating  Leo- 
pold I.  (16.57-1705)  Ger.  sank  to  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. While  Louis  XIV.  devastated  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  Ger.,  the  Ger.  princes  aUied  themselves  with  Fr.  against 
the  emp..  and  their  court -circles  imitated  Fr  immorality 
and  prodigality.  At  the  same  time  Prus.  grew  into  a  king- 
dom. Frederick  William,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  gained 
a  victoiy  over  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin.  and  when  in  1701 
Frederick  I.  was  crowned  king,  his  countrj-  assumed  the 
name  of  Prus.,  and  the  state  soon  ranked  among  the  great 
powers.  In  1711  Ger.  was  compelled  to  make  an  unfavora- 
ble peace  with  Fr..  and  the  prodigality  of  most  Ger.  courts 
had  reached  an  unexampled  height,  in  the  yr.  1740  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  became  king  of  Prus.  In  the  2  SUesian  wars  he 
took  and  kept  some  parts  of  Silesia.  While  domestic  wars 
devastated  Gennany  Frederick  the  Great  prepared  himself 
for  war.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war  he  proved  himself  supe- 
rior to  all  his  enemies  (Aus.,  Rus..  Fr.,  Swe.,  and  most  of 
the  smaller  Ger.  states),  and  at  last  Aus.  was  compelled  to 
make  peace  at  Hubertsburg  ( 176:5).  From  that  moment  there 
existed  in  Ger.  a  destructive  dualism,  until  in  1866  Prus.  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority.  The  emp..  Joseph  II.  (1765- 
90),  triecJ  by  religious  freedom  and  political  reforms  to  bring 
his  people  "up  to  the  standard  of  the  age.  But  he  was  less 
successful  in  this  respect  than  the  Prus.  king  had  been, 
partly  because  he  introduced  his  reforms  with  some  violence, 
partly  because  he  was  thwarted  by  the  R.  Cath.  clergy. 
Nevertheless,  his  refonns  were  of  great  importance  to  Aus.. 
and  in  spite  of  a  violent  reaction  they  still  form  the  founda- 
tion of  Aus.  life.  As  in  1789  the  Vv.  Revolution  broke  out. 
Aus.  and  PYus.  imited  in  a  war  against  Fr.  :  but  after  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  passed  away  Pinis.  made  peace  with 
¥y.,  and  after  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  It.  (1796).  which 
opened  the  way  for  him  into  Styria.  Aus.  concluded  peace 
at  Campo  Formio  (1797),  giving  up  Lombardy  and  receiving 
Venice.  In  1799  Aus.  agam  began  war  against  Fr.  The  Fr. 
were  repeatedly  defeated,  but  by  the  battle  of  Marengo 
(June  14.  1800)  Aus.  lost  It.  and  was  compelled  to  conclude 
the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801),  by  which  the  Rhine  became  the 
boundary  of  Fr.  In  1804  Nap.  became  emp.  of  Fr. :  1805 
Aus.  lost  large  terrs.  by  the  Peace  of  Pi-esburg :  1806  the 
emp.  PYancis  abdicated"  his  dignity  as  chief  of  the  empire 
and  assumed  the  title  of  emp.  of  Aus..  and  Prus.,  under 
Frederick  William  HI.  (1797-1840i,  felt  compelled  to  declare 
war :  she  was  completelv  defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
(1806),  arrd  after  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807) 
peace  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  by  which  Prus.  lost  14  of  her 
possessions  and  onlv  kept  the  other  half  on  very  hard  con- 
ditions. In  the  war"  of  1809  Aus.  was  defeated  at  Wagram, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn  she  lost  some  terrs.,  but 
after  Nap.'s  retreat  from  Rus.  the  Ger.  War  of  Dehverance 
began.  It  was  the  battle  of  Leipsic  which  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  (ier.  and  Nap.  (1813).  Nap.  abdicated  and  retired  to 
Elba  :  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  Bourbons  returned  to  Fr.. 
and  Ger"  affairs  were  regulated,  after  a  plan  of  Mettemich, 
bv  the  Cong,  of  Viemia  ( 1814-15 1.  From  this  time  and  up  to 
1848  the  influence  of  Mettemich.  the  Aus.  minister,  was  pre- 
dominant in  Europe.  Bv  the  establishment  of  the  Zollverein 
in  18:B3  Prus.  laid  the  foundation  of  united  (5er.  In  1848 
she  had  become  a  constitutional  state,  but  its  const,  was 
later  altered  under  the  influence  of  the  reaction.  In  1861 
William  I.  became  king  of  Prus.  He  first  tried  to  return  to 
constitutional  views,  but  in  1862  he  appointed  Bismarck  min- 
ister of  state,  and  a  violent  reaction  took  place.  In  1864  he 
acquired  Schleswig  and  Holstein  for  Ger. :  in  June  1866  the 
war  between  Aus.  and  Prus.  broke  out.  and  after  the  battle 
at  Sadowa  the  lYiis.  armies  appeared  before  Vienna.  By 
the  Peace  of  Prague  (Aug.  23,  1866)  Aus.  retired  altogether 
from  the  German  Confederation  and  acknowledged  the 
changes  and  annexations  which  Prus.  had  made  in  Ger. 
Prus.  now  established  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation,  including 
the  whole  Ger.  empire.  In  July  1870  Fr.  declared  war,  but 
the  surprising  success  of  the  Prus.  arms  brought  about  the 
unity  of  Ger.  (See  Franco-(tErman-  War,  in  France.*  The 
new  G.  E.  was  founded,  and  (Jan.  18,  1871)  the  king  of  Prus. 
was  proclaimed  emp.  of  Ger.,  imder  the  name  of  William  I. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc.  by  Gvstav  Neumann.] 

Gernia'nia  was  used  by  the  Roms.  as  the  common 
name  for  the  vast  but  half  unknown  regions  extending  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Danube  to 
the  N.  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  first  time  they  made  anv 
real  acquaintance  with  the  inhabs.  of  this  terr.  was  through 
Ca'sar's  campaign  in  Gaul. 

Oeriuaiilr  I'nioii.     See  German  E.mpire  :  Prussia. 

OeriiiMii'K'U!*  (Cesar),  b.  in  15  b.  c.  a  son  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  Antonia : 
was  adopted  in  4  a.  d.  by  Tiberius.  In  14  he  was  made 
commander  in-chief  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  and  gained 
great  victories.  But  Tiberius  became  afraid  of  his  popular- 
ity, and  recalled  him  in  17.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  E. 
against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  Caligula,  the  emp., 
and  Agrippina  the  Younger,  mother  of  Nero,  were  nis 
children.     D.,  probably  poisoned.  Oct.  9,  19  a.  n. 

tier'nian  I'vy,  a  "climbing  plant  often  seen  in  parlor 
culture,  and  popular  for  its  rapid  growth  and  iT>--like 
leaves,  is  Tiot  an  i\-v  at  all.  It  is  the  Stntcio  fcandtnit  (or^er 
Composita'),  a  native  of  S.  Afr.  Out  of  doors  it  is  verj- 
handsome,  but  will  not  stand  the  lightest  touch  of  frost. 

ber'iuau  L.an'suage  and  Eiit'erature.  The  G. 
lang.  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
familv.  and  is  a  sister  of  the  Gothic.  It  consisted,  and  con- 
sists still,  of  2  dialec-ts- High  G.,  spoken  in  Suabia,  Bavaria, 
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\us.,  and  parts  of  Franconia ;  and  Low  G  spoken  m  the  ^ . 
andN  W.  parts  of  Ger.  The  latter,  winch  developed  mto 
the  \  -S  the  But.,  the  Flemish,  etc..  has  produced  one  re- 
markable literary  monument,  the  Heiiand  (heilund,  'sav- 
iour") aChr.  epos  from  the  9th  century,  written  m  alliter- 
ative verses  The  former  in  its  second  form  (known  as 
Middle  HiKhG.)  was  used  by  the  Minnesingers  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  by  the  Meistersinircrs  in  the  14th  and  loth, 
and  in  the  lOth  century  Luther's  translation  ot  the  iSible 
(ISai)  made  it,  in  its  third  form  (known  as  New  Hiffh  G.), 
the  literary  lang.  of  the  Ger.  people,  the  medium  of  Ger. 
civllizati.m.  In  its  present  shape  the  G.  lang.  is  exceed- 
ino-ly  rich  both  in  materials  and  in  forms,  surpassing  both 
Eng.  and  Fr.  in  these,  but  its  style  is  inferior. 

The  hist   of  the  G.  lit.  begins  with  or  shortly  after  the 
Ref     Before  that  time  there  was  a  lit.,  but  it  had  no  hist. 
During  the  Hrst  i)eii(ul,  from  Charlemagne  to  the  house  qt 
Hohenstauffen— that  is,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century— it 
■was  the  Ch.  that  made  the  lit. ;  during  the  second,  from  the 
12th  to  the  14th,  it  was  the  court ;  and  during  the  third,  before 
and  under  the  Ref.,  it  was  the  middle  class,  the  burghers, 
the   workshop.    Charlemagne  took  some  interest   in   the 
popular  songs  and  mythological  lore  of  the  Ger.  nations, 
and  had  a  collection  made.    But  his  prin.  task  was  to  in- 
troduce Christianitv  into  the  country.     It  was  translations 
of  Lat  prayers  and  livnms  which  were  needed,  and  this  lit. 
the  monks  undertook  to  furnish.    Much  more  ongmal  lite 
was  shown  by  the  Minnesingers  between  the  12th  and  14tti 
centuries.    With  them  the  national  spirit  of  the  Ger.  people 
breaks  forth  for  the  first  time  in  spontaneous  poetical  in- 
spiration     The  most  celebrated  of  these  knightly  poets 
were  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Hartman  von  der  Aue, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  Conrad  von  Wiirzburg.    T  he 
highest  production  of  the  period  is  the  Nibelungenhed.    An 
excellent  collection  of  minor  songs  and  ballads  is  given  by 
Lachmann  and  Haupt  under  the  title  Des  Mhmesanqs  Fruh- 
llng  (Leipsic,  18.57).    With  the  exception  of  certain  books  ot 
edification  and  confession,  and  of  some  hymns,  the  rest  ot 
the  lit.  of  the  following  period  is  rather  tame  (even  its 
satires)  and  clumsy  (even  its  chronicles).    But  it  was  emi- 
nently practical.    It  derived  its  authority  not  from  its  en- 
thusiasm and  power  of  charming,  but  from  its  purpose  and 
power  of  instructing.    The  lyrical  productions  of  the  Meis- 
tersingers  are  extremely  artificial    expositions  of  dry  and 
often  narrow  moral  ideas,  but  they  were  held  in  very  great 
esteem  in  their  own  time.     Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  a  shoe- 
maker in  Nuremberg,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  the  master  ot 
all  Meistersingers,  wrote  4275  such  pieces,  which  he  pub.  on 
fly-leaves.     But  his  208  dramas  or  dialogues  in  prose  are 
much  more  interesting.    All  the  germs    which  the  penod 
contained,  however,  were  entirely  cut  off  by  the  horrors  ot 
the  Thirty  Years'  war.    But  before  the  war  ended  lit.  made 
a  new  start  in  Ger.,  under  the  shelter  of  the  univ.,  as  the 
business  of  the  learned  and  addressing  itself  only  to  the  ed- 
ucated class.    With  Martin  Opitz  (1597-1639)  the  movement 
began.    A  number  of  men,  all  of  learning,  some  of  talent- 
Paul  Flemming  (1609-40).  Andreas  Gryphius  (1616-64),  Philip 
von  Zesen  (1619-89)— gathered  around  him,  and  formed  the 
so  called  "first  Silesian  school."    Literary  societies  were 
established  at  the  univs.  and  at  the  courts,  and  much  was 
done  for  the  purification  of  the  lang.    Something,  too,  was 
done  for  the  development  of  taste,  but  here  was  the  weak 
point     The  school  could  do  nothing  but  imitate.    A  reaction, 
emphasizing  the  originality  of  the  production,  arose.    At 
the  head  of  this  reaction  stood  Hofmann  von  Hofmanns- 
waldau    (1618-79)    and    Kaspar    von    Lohenstein    (1635-83), 
founding  the  "  second  Silesian  school."    There  was  a  cor- 
relation between  the  first  Silesian  school  and  the  philos.  of 
Leibnitz,  and  between  the  second  and  the  pietism  of  Spener 
and  Franke.  but  only  a  very  elaborate  analysis  could  shov^ 
the  connection.    The  lines  in  which  Ger.  civilization  moved 
on  were  as  yet  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
connection  between  them  was  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  next  period,  with  Kant.  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  and 
Herder.    The  movements  of  the  first  and  second  Silesian 
school  had  to  be  made  over  twice,  and  on  a  rising  scale, 
first  by  Gottsched  (1700-66)  and  his  antagonist  Bodnier  (1698- 
1783)  ;  then  by  Klopstock  (1724-lso;:i)  and  Wieland  (17.33-1813), 
before  Lessing's  criticism  (1729-81)  finally  brought  the  whole 
stream  into  one  broad  bed.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  a  new  epoch  begins— the  period  of  Goethe  (1749- 
18.32).     It  was  great  in  everv  respect.     History  (John  von 
Miiller,  Schlosser,  Ranke),  philology  (Wolff,  Voss,  Hermann, 
Lachmann,  Bockli),  theol.  (Schleiermacher,  Neander),  philos. 
(Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel),  and  the  exact  sciences  (Alex,  von 
Humboldt)  were  cultivated,  not  only  with  success  but  with 
genius.  But  in  spite  of  this  great  i(  niii>lexity  the  whole  epoch 
centres  in  Goethe,  and  all  its  pri)ductions  may  be  classified 
with  relation  to  him.    The  intimate  co-operation  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  (17.59-1805)  actually  governed  the  G.  lit.  through 
several  yrs.    But  while  every  one  of  Goethe's  larger  works 
formed  a  school,  and  became  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
tendency,  the  direct  influence  of  Schiller  is  comparatively 
small.    The    most  prominent    of    Schiller's    disciples    are 
Christian  Grabbe  (1801-36),  Friedrich  Hebbel  (181:^63),  Fried- 
rich  Halm,  and  Heinrich  Laube.    Among  (ioethe's  imme- 
diate followers  there  was  one,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (1776-1811), 
of  eminent  talent  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  novelist. 
lYom    Goethe's    Iphigeiiut,    and    from    his    and    Schiller's 
ballads,  issued  not  only  a  poetical  school,  but  a  broad 
tendency  of  civilization,  whose  most  eminent  representative 
in  the  Ht.  was  Franz  Grillparzer  (1790-1871).    In  strong  op- 
position to  Schiller,   but  in  sympathy    with  Goethe,  and 
actually  inspired  bv  several  of  his  works,   especially  by 
Fau^t,  developed  the  Romantic  school,  comprising  a  great 
number  of  highly  gifted  men— poets,  critics,  historians,  phi- 
lologists, and  philos.    Considered  as  a  whole,  the  school  was 
more  critical  than  productive.    Of  the  works  of  the  2  broth- 
ers   Schlegel,    August    Wilhelm  (1767-1845)   and    Friedrich 
(1772-1829),  nothing  has  any  interest  now  but  their  critical, 


historical,  and  philosophical  essays.  Of  the  works  of  Lud- 
wiff  Tieck  (1773-1853),  the  novels  are  still  entertaining  by 
their  elegant  irony,  but  his  name  is  best  known  as  a  dramat- 
i(^  critic  and  as  an  excellent  translator.  Novalis  (1772-1801), 
Clemens  Brentano  (1778-1842),  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (1776-1822), 
Lenau  (1802-50),  and  others  were  more  exclusively  poets,  but 
none  of  them  possessed  a  very  comprehensive  or  very  ui- 
tensive  talent.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  con- 
tains onlv  very  few  truly  popular  elements,  such  as  those  of 
Ludwig  I'hland  (1787-1862)  ;  those  who  try  to  be  poets  of 
the  people  become  awkward,  confused,  and  rough,  like 
Ernst  :Moritz  Arndt  (1769-1800)  and  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn 
(1778-18.52).  So  also  think  men  like  Ludwig  Borne  (1786-1837), 
Heinrich  Heine  (1799-1856),  Julian  Schmidt,  and  Wolfgang 
Mentzel ;  and  the  gen.  tone  of  Ger.  criticism  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  Ger.,  and  a  new 
starting-point,  with  a  broader  and  truly  popular  principle, 
sought  for.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Geriiiaii  Ocean.    See  North  Sea. 
Geriiiait  Pliilosopliy.     See  Philosophy. 
Oerinan  Re<".  Cliurcli.    See  Appendix. 
German  Seventli-Day  Baptists,  a  sect  founded  in 
1728  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Conrad  Beisel,  who  led  a  secession 
from  the  so  called  Bunkers.    The  members  in  1732  entered 
a  conventual  Ufe  and  adopted  the  Capuchin  habit.    Their 
prin.  settlement  is  at  Snowhill,  Pa.    They  take  no  monastic 
vows    hold  property   in  common,  keep   the  seventh   day 
sacred,  recommend  celibacy,  but  do  not  forbid  maiTiage. 

German  Silver,  an  alloy  of  variable  const.,  designed 
as  an  imitation  of  silver.  Eight  parts  of  copper  to  3  or  4 
each  of  zinc  and  nickel  make  a  very  fair  imitation,  and  the 
addition  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  iron  renders  it  whiter  but 
less  malleable.  A  very  malleable  sort- has  10  parts  of  copper, 
6  of  zinc,  and  4  of  nickel.  The  Chi.  pakfong  is  essentially 
the  same  as  G.  S.  . 

Ger'mantown,  on  R.  R.,  a  fonner  borough,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  22d  ward  of  Phila.,  Pa.  It  is  6  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
old  State-house,  and  was  settled  by  Gers.  in  1684,  under 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  Here  was  fought  (Oct.  4,  1(7<) 
the  battle  of  G.  G.  contains  a  community  of  Vmcentian 
Fathers,  a  R.  Cath.  coll.  and  sem.  Ppp.  of  ward  1870,  22,605 ; 
1880,31,798.  ^    „   ^T 

Germany.    See  German  Empire,  by  G.  Neumann. 
Germina'tion  [Lat.  germinatio,  a  "sprouting  forth, 
from    qermen,    a  "  sprout "    or 
"  bud  ''],  in  bot.,  is  the  term  to 
denote  the  first  steps  of  the  de- 
velopment  of   the  embryo   or 
"  germ "  in  the  seed  into  the 
plant.    It  is  naturally  extended 
to  the  analogous  development 
of    any    cryptogamous    plant 
from  its  spore,  which  answers 
to  seed.    The  embryo,  originat- 
ed in  the  ovule  through  its  fer- 
tilization by  a  grain  of  pollen 
(see  Germ  and  Fertilization), 
completes  its  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment  in    the    seed  while 
connected    with    the    mother- 
plant;  when  the  seed  matures 
it  has  a  period  of  rest ;  after 
which,  when  placed  in  favora- 
ble   circumstances,     G.     takes 
place.     The   conditions   neces- 
sary to  or  favorable  for  this  are 
a  congenial  temperature,  vai-y- 
ing  with  the  species,  moisture, 
and     darkness     or    a    certain 
amount  of  obscurity.      In  the 
process  water  is  absorbed,  and 
certain  chemical  changes  set  on 
foot,  through  which  solid  nour- 
ishing  matter   in   the   seed   is 
gradually  liquefied   and   made 
available  for  growth.    A  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
evolved  and    the   temperature 
raised  (which  becomes  very  per- 
ceptible in  bulk,  as  is  seen  in 
1,  section  of  seed  of  morning-  the  malting  of  barley),  showing 
glory,  showing  the  embryo  ;  that  a  portion  of  the  store  in  the 
2,  same  embryo  detached  and  seed  isconsumed  or  decomposed 
straiffhtened  t -^   crprminMt.inn  of  x  , „^»«    *i.«    *.«!>♦■    ott.jiIqV^Ic 
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„-      ;d ;  3.  germination  of  ^^^   render   the   rest   available. 

the  morning-glory ;    4,  same,  gometimes  this  store  of  food  is 

further  developed.  .^^  ^^^  embryo  itself,  usually  in 

the  cotyledons,  as  in  the  bean  and  pea,  when  the  germ 
makes  the  whole  kernel  of  the  seed  ;  sometimes  mainly  out- 
side of  it,  as  in  corn  and  other  grain.  When  the  germ  has 
developed  into  a  plantlet,  with  root  established  in  the  soil 
and  foliage  in  the  air  and  light,  so  that  it  can  provide  its 
own  nourishment,  G.  is  cwmipleted.  A.  Gray. 

Germ-Tlieory  of  Disease,  a  theory  which  ascribes 
disease  in  gen.,  and  infecrious  diseases  in  particular,  to  the 
introduction  into  living  organisms  of  minute  parasitic  forms 
of  life  and  their  subsequent  multiplication  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  vital  functions.  Though  this  theory  has,  m  re- 
cent yrs.,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  deserved  celebrity  of  some  of  its  advocates,  it  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  theory  which  has  originated  in 
recent  vrs.  Traces  of  it  appear  in  writings  of  very  hign 
antiquitv.  But  whatever  plausibility  this  theory  might  at 
that  early  period  have  seemed  to  possess,  it  could  tnen 
claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  bare  hypothesis,  and  it 
has  only  been  in  times  comparatively  recent  that  observa- 
tion has  brought  to  light  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  ap- 
parently favoring  it  to  justify  our  advancing  it  in  the  aieua 
of  scientific  discussion  to  the  higher  dignity  of  a  theory,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attribute  all  diseases  to  the  invasion  ot 
the  diseased  system  by  microscopic  parasites.    From  tne 
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laws  of  organic  life,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  causes  of  disease 
must  be  various.  In  tlie  laru'c  majority,  the  vital  functiDiis 
are,  earlier  or  later,  more  ur  less  tlisturbed,  if  iRit  arrested, 
bv  an  endless  variety  of  causes  tendiuir  to  produce  disease 
and  premature  death.  In  the  human  race  life  is  often  short- 
ened bv  ignorant  or  wilful  ilisreirard  of  the  conditions  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  health.  Accident,  also,  often 
exposes  individuals  to  deleterious  influences.  But  beside 
these  causes  of  disease  there  are  otlier  influences  directly 
morbific  which  cut  short  the  duration  of  life.  Poisons  be- 
long to  this  class.  Other  noxious  influences,  of  which  the 
pernicious  conseciuences  are  more  widely  spread,  are  those 
■which  produce  the  diseases  called  zymotic.  Such  are  ma- 
laria, contagion,  and  infection,  instrumentalities  to  which 
are  owing  the  wide-spread  ravages  of  epidemics.  It  may 
further  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
disease  lias  been  transmitted  by  inheritance  from  a  parent 
similarly  affected. 

With  all  those  varieties  of  disease  which  begin  and  end  in 
the  indixidual  our  present  discussion  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  the  propagation  of  disease  only  which  concerns  us.  As 
to  contagious  diseases,  the  G.-T.  does  not  stand  alone.  Op- 
posed to  it  are  2  others.  The  first  of  these  may  be  properly 
called  the  chemical,  and  the  second  the  vital  or  bioplasmic 
theory.  The  G.-T.  proper  presumes  that  the  diseased  person 
is  suffering  from  an  invasion  of  his  system  by  microscopic 
algoid  or  fungoid  vegetative  forms  having  the  property  of 
rapid  self-multiplication,  and  that  the  spores  which  proceed 
from  these  fungi  are  wafted  by  the  air,  from  person  to  per- 
son, penetrating  the  systems  of  the  healthy,  and  establish- 
ing new  colonies  to  generate  disease  in  them.  We  know 
that  the  numbers  of  these  spores  which  all  fungi  produce 
are  incalculable.  It  is  true  that  to  ordinary  ofeervation 
the  presence  of  foreign  matters  in  the  atmosphere  is  not 
perceptible,  but  when  the  air  is  left  apparently  free  from  all 
foreign  admixture,  it  is  demonstrably  full  of  organic  parti- 
cles so  extremely  light  as  not  to  subside  for  many  hours,  or 
even  days,  of  perfect  rest.  It  is  evident  that,  if  disease  is 
not  produced  by  the  invasion  of  the  blood  or  viscera  of  the 
patient  by  a  parasitic  vegetation,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the 
germs  from  which  such  vegetation  might  spring.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  consider  first  what  has  been  already 
ascertained  of  the  effects  of  such  parasitic  growths  infest- 
ing the  animal  organism.  A  simple  form  of  fungus,  called 
the  Sarcina  renfrictdi.  is  often  found  in  matters  thrown  up 
by  persons  laboring  under  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  has 
also  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  body  when  dis- 
eased. But  it  is  likewise  found,  and  not  unfrequently,  in 
the  stomachs  of  persons  in  perfect  health,  and  may  accumu- 
late there  in  considerable  quantities  without  causing  incon- 
venience. This  parasite,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  inciting  cause  of  disease.  The  stomachs  of  many  worms 
and  insects  are  found,  moreover,  to  be  frequently  infested 
with  fungi,  which  grow  there  in  great  luxuiiance.  But 
there  are  diseases  produced  by  invasions  of  parasitic  fungi 
in  animals  of  much  higher  grade  then  worms  or  insects. 
There  are,  for  example,  many  cutaneous  diseases  among 
men,  caused  demonstrably  by  "the  presence  and  multiplica- 
tion of  microscopic  forms  of  parasitic  life,  usually  vegeta- 
ble, but  sometimes  animal.  The  Tinea  favosa,  a  disease  of 
the  scalp,  happily  rare,  covers  the  head  with  yellow  scales 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  fungoid  vegetation.  The 
thrush  in  the  mouths  of  children  is  made  up  of  white  patch- 
es of  similar  vegetable  character.  The  widely  prevalent 
and  frequently  fatal  malady  known  as  diphtheria  has  been 
proved  to  proceed  from  a  penetration  of  the  tissues  by  par- 
ticular forms  of  bacteria,  one  of  them  called  the  Micrococcus 
and  another  Bacterium  termo ;  while  still  other  analogous 
organisms  appear  in  the  false  membranes  which  form  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Again,  the  epidemic  among  cattle  called 
in  Eng.  "  the  blood  "  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Davaine 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  dis- 
eased animals  of  innumerable  living  organisms  resembling 
■vibrios.  This  disease  is  communicable  to  man,  producing 
"  malignant  pustule,"  and  this  is  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  organisms  in  the  pustules  thus  produced. 

As  to  the  constant  presence  of  vegetable  organisms  in  the 
blood  of  men  or  animals  suffering  under  infectious  diseases 
of  whatever  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Salisbury  of  Cleveland,  O.,  affirms  that  in  healthy  as 
well  as  in  diseased  blood  there  are  always  present  3  species 
of  ci-yptogaras— the  one  algoid  and  the  other  fungoid.  In 
the  pustules  of  smallpox  Dr.  Salisbury  claims  further  to 
have  observed  a  cryptogam  having  both  a  fungoid  and  an 
algoid  development,  of  which  the  spores  are  also  found  in 
the  blood.  Again,  in  typhoid  fever  a  peculiar  algoid  vege- 
tation is  developed  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  entire 
body  and  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  cavi- 
ties, which  is  regarded  as  the  efticicut  cause  of  the  disease 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  propagated,  .\bout  -W  yrs.  ago 
the  yeast-plant  was  discovered.  Till  that  disi-overy  the 
chemical  theory  of  disease  had  a  .strong  support  in  tile  im- 
agined analogy  of  fermentation.  To  the  suggestion,  after 
the  discovery,  that  fermentation  is  probably  a  consequence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  there  was  at  first  a  very 
gen.  and  natural  dissent ;  but  when,  in  1&43,  Helmholtz 
made  a  direct  experimental  test  of  the  (luestion,  by  plaeing 
a  fermenting  liijuid  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  same  kind 
not  fermenting,  both  being  contained  in  the  same  vessel. 
but  separated  byamembrane  which  i>crnuttcd  the  niingliug 
of  the  liquids  biit  prevented  tlie  passage  of  the  plant,  that 
analogy  lost  its  force,  for  the  fermenting  liiiuiii  continued 
to  ferment,  while  the  (luiescent  li(iuid  remained  qui^^sccnt. 
The  case  of  fermentation  assumed  now  a  significance  (|uitc 
the  contrary  of  that  which  it  had  l>efore  seemed  to  possess. 
and  it  began  to  be  considered  (juite  as  ccmchisive  in  favor 
of  the  G.-T.  as  it  had  been  before  in  favor  of  the  chemical. 
But  independently  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  de- 
tection, or  supposed  detection,  in  the  body  of  the  patient, 
of  the  microscopic  parasites  which  are  the  presumed  cause 


of  his  disease,  there  are  some  considerations  of  a  gen.  na- 
ture bearing  upon  the  (luestion.  which  must  be  admitted  to 
favor  strongly  the  truth  of  this  theoi-y.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  material  substance,  and  not  merely  a  dynamic  in- 
fluence, by  which  the  infection  of  disease  is  communicated 
from  individual  to  individual.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  conveyed  in  merchandise,  in  clothing,  in  letters,  in 
books,  etc.  :  and  that,  in  these  and  similar  objects,  if  they 
are  closely  packed  and  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  pre- 
serve its  energy  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Now.  being 
a  material  substance,  the  fact  is  significant  that  we  find  in 
it  a  power  of  reproduction,  or  of  self-multiplication,  which 
is  at  once  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  all  low  living 
organisms,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  be  explained  on 
any  theory  of  chemical  combination  or  decomposition.  An- 
other consideration,  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  is  the 
fact  that  every  contagious  disease  preserves  forever  the 
same  invariable  tj-pe.  Still  another  consideration  of  no  less 
interest  is  derived  from  the  phenomena  attending  the  propa- 
gation of  the  class  of  diseases  distinguished  as  miasmatically 
contagious.  These  diseases  are  not  communicated  from  in- 
dividual to  individual,  yet  they  never  make  their  appear- 
ance in  any  place  to  which  a  diseased  individual,  or  objects 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  such  an  individual,  or  mor- 
bid matter  proceeding  from  such  an  one,  has  not  been  con- 
veyed. This  anomaly  is  in  entire  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  the  modes  of  reproduction  of  sundry  known  forms 
of  parasitic  animal  life.  The  embi-yos  mustpass  through  2 
stages  of  development— one  within  the  body  of  the  animal 
which  they  infest,  and  the  other  without. 

Yet  the  G.-T.  of  D.,  at  least  when  stated  in  all  its  general- 
ity, cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  have  obtained  acceptance  ■with 
a  majority  of  the  med.  profession.  Serious  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connection  with  the  subject,  which  as 
yet  it  fails  to  explain,  and  among  these  are  the  objections 
that  the  theory  demands  a  behef  in  the  existence  of  about 
20  different  kinds  of  organisms  never  known  in  their  mature 
state,  and  whose  existence  is  not  demonstrated,  but  simply 
postulated  ;  and  that  these  germs,  if  they  exist,  are  not  the 
germs  of  any  known  organisms,  because  such  germs  have 
been  experimentally  shown  to  be  incapable  of  producing 
the  particular  diseases  these  are  assumed  to  cause.  What 
account  shall  we  give,  then,  of  the  multiplication  of  fungi 
and  Algae  in  diseased  blood,  if  these  organisms  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease  ?  Simply,  that  the  diseased  condition 
furnishes  to  the  organisms  the  pabulum,  which  is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  healthy  state.  For  the  cause  of  the  disea.se  we 
must,  on  this  supposition,  look  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  be 
compelled,  perhaps,  to  fall  back  upon  the  chemical  doctrine 
of  sympathetic  decomposition.  Many  causes,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce profound  changes  in  the  blood  with  which  parasites 
have  nothing  to  do.  This  is  true  of  prussic  acid  and  of  the 
venom  of  serpents,  both  of  which  produce  fatal  effects  with 
singular  rapidity. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  character  of  the  e%ndence  sur- 
rounding the  vexed  problem  under  consideration,  it  may  be 
permitted  us,  i)erhaps,  at  present,  to  hold  by  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  G.T.  of  contagious  disease  nor  the  chemical 
theory  is  exclusively  true,  but  that  each  of  these  morbific 
influences  has  a  range  of  action  of  its  own.  and  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  eminently  probable  that  the  disease  in  its 
inception  is  attributable  to  one  of  these  causes,  and  that 
is  the  chemical,  but  owes  its  subsequent  virulence  mainly 
to  the  other- -that  is,  to  the  presence  of  rapidly  multiplying 
vegetable  organisms.  F.  A.  P.  Bakn.\rd. 

Gerome,  zha-rom'  (Jean  LeonI,  b.  at  Vesoul.  Fr.,  :May 
11,  1834,  son  of  a  jeweller;  became  a  student  of  painting 
with  Paul  Delaroche  1S41  ;  followed  for  a  time  the  course 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in  1844  went  with  his  mas- 
ter to  It.  In  186:3  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  painting  in  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts :  in  ISe.'j  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Acad. ;  obtained  a  third-class  medal  in  1847,  3  second-class 
in  1&48  and  18.W,  and  a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1867.  In  18.55  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  in  1867  he  was  made  an  officer,  then  3  yrs. 
later  the  decoration  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  conferred  on  him. 
G.'s  pictures  are  well  known  through  the  photograph  :  The 
Duel  after  the  Masquerade,  The  Death  of  Casar.  Casar  and 
the  Oladiators.  King  Candaulei',  Phryiie.  Cleopatra  and  (\vsar, 
Jerus(de>n,  are  among  the  most  familiar.  The  artist  loves 
sombre  and  sinister  themes,  with  a  strong  element  of  sen- 
suous life  in  them.  The.  Age  of  Augustus.  The  Decai/  of  the 
Empire.  The  Plague  at  Mar.^i'itlfs'.  Tht  Ihath  of  .S/.  .hrome,  are 
examples.  His  "works  are  all  powerfully  imaginative  and 
suggestive:  a  morbid  taint  runs  through  them,  but  they 
are  clearly  drawn  and  carefully  studied  ;  few  of  them  are 
bright  or  glad,  but  few  are  destitute  of  a  subtle  and  fasci- 
nating lieauty.  O.  B.  Fisothinoham. 

Geropi'jiia,  Geropis'la,  or  Joriipl^ia,  a  factitious 
liquor  exported  from  Port,  as  brantly,  and  imported  into 
the  U.  S.  and  (i.  Brit,  as  wine.  It  is  varial)le  in  composition, 
but  generally  consists  i^if  grape-juice,  brandy,  sugar,  log- 
wood extract,  and  otlier  ingredients.  It  is  used  in  making 
imitations  c>f  wine  and  other  li(iuors. 

Ger'ry  (Ei-bkuigeK  b.  at  Marblehead.  Mass.,  July  17. 
1744,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1763 :  became  a  merchant  of  his 
native  town ;  was  specially  interested  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Mass. 
admiralty  court;  in  the  Continental  Cong.  1776-85;  signed 
the  Dee.  of  Ind. ;  one  of  the  framers  of  the  T.  S.  const.  1787. 
but  refused  to  sign  it:  in  Cong,  again  1789-9;3;  was  with 
Pincknevand  Marshall  a  special  minister  to  Fr.  1797:  chosen 
gov.  of  Mass.  (Anti-Federalist  t  1810  and  1811;  chosen  V. -P. 
of  the  r.  S.  1813.     D.  Nov.  33,  1814. 

<<ier!sioii,  de  ^Jean  Charher>,  called  Doctor  Christian- 
issiMis.  b.  at  Gerson,  Fi-.,  Dec.  14,  1:363.  In  1377  he  was  sent 
to  the  Coll.  of  Navarre.  Paris,  studied  theol.  under  D'Ailly, 
from  whose  hands  in  i;3it3  he  received  the  doctor's  hat,  ha\iug 
previously  been  employed  upon  missions  to  the  rival  popes, 
with  a  view  to  ending  the  great  schism.    In  1414  he  went  to 
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the  Council  of  fonstanoe,  in  which  he  represented  the  Galil- 
ean Oh.,  and  favored  the  sui»eriority  of  the  councils  to  the 
pope  and  the  reform  of  tiie  C'h.  within  itself.  He  advocated 
the  burning  of  Huss.  His  opposition  to  the  Dominicans 
raised  up  so  many  enemies  that  he  retired  to  Ger.,  where  he 
lived  until  1419,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Celestine  convent 
of  Lyons  and  became  a  catechist  of  poor  children.  There  he 
d.  July  18, 1439.  G.'s  chief  aim  was  the  reform  of  the  Ch.  from 
within  itself.    He  was  the  great  founder  of  Gallicanism. 

Ger'stacker  (Friedrich).  b.  in  Hamburg,  Ger.,  May  16, 
1816.  After  a  brief  schooling  he  ran  away  to  Bremen,  whence 
he  shipped  for  New  York.  After  journeying  through  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  performing  such  work  as  he  could  get,  he 
returned  to  Ger.  in  1843  and  pub.  an  account  of  his  travels. 
He  spent  the  yrs.  1849-53  in  making  a  .iourney  around  the 
world,  and  a  narrative  of  his  travels  became  very  popular. 
Later  he  made  the  tour  of  S.  Amer.,  and  accompanied  Duke 
Ernest  of  Gotha  on  a  tour  through  Afr. :  %isited  Central 
Amer.,  and  .started  upon  another  journev  aroimd  the  world. 
D.  May  31.  1873. 

Ger'vas,  a  S.  Amer.  and  W.  I.  shrub,  Stachytarpheta  Ja- 
nuiicenxis  t  order  Verbenacefe),  whose  leaves  have  valuable 
medicinal  properties  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Ger'vase  of  Til'bury,  b.  at  Tilbury,  Essex,  Eng.,  was 
a  reputed  nephew  of  Henry  II.,  and  about  1308  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Wrote  Otia  ImperkiUa,  a 
medley  of  hist.,  curious  learning,  fables,  and  the  natural  sci- 
ence of  that  day  ;  and  perhaps  a  Hist,  of  Brit.,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  valuable  Chronicle  of  Gervaseof 
Canterbury. 

Gervl'iius  (Georg  Gottfried),  b.  at  Darmstadt,  Ger., 
May  30.  180.5  :  was  1836.37  prof,  of  hist,  and  lit.  at  Gottingen, 
but  lost  his  place  for  political  reasons ;  became  honorary 
prof,  at  Heidelberg  1844.  and  d.  there  Mar.  18, 1871.  Wrote  Oe- 
schu'hff  dt-r  Aiir/fliarxhm  im  Fi-hi-rblirk.  (i^Krliichti-  iler  deiitsch- 
en  Virhltinrj.  aiid  (rt-ichirhli- 1/^.^  nnniZKhntm  .Jultrltunderts. 

Ge8e'iiiii$4  (Friedhich  Hei.nrkh  Wilhei.m),  U.  D.,  b.  at 
Xordhausen  Feb.  3,  1786  :  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Halle  in 
1810.  He  gave  a  great  impulse  to  Oriental  learning  by  his 
philological  works.  The  chief  of  these  are  HebraiKches  und 
Chaldaisches  Handworterbuch,  Hebrdische  Grammatik,  and 
Kritische  Geschichte  der  Hebr.  Sprcwhe.    D.  Oct.  33,  1843. 

Ges'ner  (Abraham),  b.  at  Cornwallis,  X.  S.,  in  1797;  ac- 
quired repute  as  a  naturalist  and  chemist ;  was  appointed  to 
make  a  geological  survey  of  the  lower  provs.  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  ;  wrote  "works  on  geol.  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  X.  S.  and  X.  B.     D.  Apr.  29,  1864. 

Gesner  (Johann  Matthias),  a  Lat.  scholar  and  ed.,  b.  at 
Roth,  near  Ansbach,  Apr.  9,  1691,  studied  in  the  Univ.  of 
Jena  ;  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Thomas  ScIkidI  in  Leip- 
sic  in  1730,  whence  he  was  transferred,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  to  that  inst.  as  prof,  of  phik)s.  in 
1734.  His  literary  productions  were  chiefly  eds.  of  the  Lat. 
authors  and  works  in  illu^traticni  of  them — xyl.  Scriptort-s 
Rei  Buftfiar  Latini,  P/hiii  Kin^Mii;,  ('laiidhtuiis.  Horatn  E<-- 
log(t,  QiihitiUdii.  Xori/s  liru/iue  et  eruditlonis  Jiomance  The- 
mi'ri'K.  and  (Jin'sridn.    D.  Aug.  4,  1761. 

Gesiier,  von  (Co.vrad),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Zurich,  Switz.,  Mar. 
36,  1516  ;  was  a  phys.  and  prof,  in  his  native  town  ;  author 
of  many  learned  works,  including  Bibliotheca  Universalis 
(1545-48),  a  noted  bibliographical  treatise.  D.  Dec.  13,  1.565. 
—Johann  von  Gesner  (b.  at  Zurich  Mar.  28,  1709 ;  d.  1790) 
was  a  leading  writer  upon  bot.,  physics,  and  math. 

Gesnerla'eese  [from  Ges<neria,  "one  of  the  genera],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs,  mainly  tropical. 
Some  are  handsome  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  few  yield  use- 
ful dyes  or  fruits.  Xeither  the  U.  S,  nor  Europe  have  any 
plants  of  this  order. 

Ge»«'ta  Roniauo'runi,  one  of  the  oldest  mediaeval  col- 
lections of  pious  legends.  It  was  compiled  probably  by  one 
Elinandus  at  a  very  uncertain  date,  and  moral  reflections 
were  interpolated  by  Peter  Berchorius  (d.  13ti3),  a  Benedic- 
tine of  Poitou.  It  was  written  in  Lat.,  but  translated  into 
most  of  the  tongues  of  Europe,  and  down  to  the  revival  of 
learning  was  extensively  read. 

Ge^ta'tioii,  the  carrj'ing  of  the  young  animal  by  the 
mother  up  to  the  time  of  its  birth.  This  being  effected 
by  the  uterus,  occurs  only  in  the  Mammalia,  since  the  fe- 
males of  that  class  alone  possess  that  organ.  G.  begins  with 
conception,  and  is  brought  to  an  end  by  parturition,  and 
includes  the  progress  of  the  young  animal  in  development 
throughout  this  period.  In  birds  and  other  oviparous  ani- 
mals the  germ  is  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  female  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  egg,  and  subsequently  undergoes 
further  development  during  incubation  until  the  young  is 
hatched.  In  the  Mammalia  the  young  animal— called  the 
embryo  in  the  human  species  during  tlie  first  4  months,  and 
afterward  till  birth  the  foetus— is  not  separated  from  the 
mother  till  so  far  developed  as  to  be  capable  of  at  once 
maintaining  Hfe  independently  of  her. 

Thefecunditij  of  mammals  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
groups  of  the  class  and  the  duration  of  (4.  G.  occurs  far 
less  frequently  in  animals  still  in  the  wild  state  than  in 
the  same  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  domesticated. 
Pigeons  breed  in  the  former  state  tvv-ice  a  yr.  ;  in  the  latter. 

6  times  or  more.  The  fecundity  of  the  domesticated  rabbit 
is  astonishing.    Since  it  begins  to  breed  at  C  months,  and  has 

7  litters  a  yr.,  each  of  from  4  to  12,  or  even  more,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  of  rabbits 
would,  without  intei'ference,  amount  in  4  yrs.  to  1,374,840. 
In  the  human  species  the  fii-st  is  rarely  a  twin  birth,  espe- 
cially if  the  mother  be  quite  young  ;  tlie  maximum  fecundity 
of  woman  is  at  25  or  26  yrs.,  although  most  cases  of  triple, 
quadruple,  and  quintiple  births  have  occurred  after  30. 

The  duration  of  G.  is  variable,  but  there  is  an  indefinite 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  parent,  the  larger  animals  usually 
carrying  their  young  longer  than  the  smaller.  In  some,  the 
young  are  born  with  eyes  open  and  ready  to  run  about,  but  in 
others  they  are  less  developed  at  birth,  the  eyes  not  opening 
for  several  days  afterward.    A  very  remarkable  example  of 


imperfect  development  at  birth  is  presented  by  the  kanga- 
roo. The  young  animal  is  expellee!  from  the  uterus  at  the 
end  of  39  days,  while  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  in  a 
gelatinous  condition,  and  then  placed  in  a  little  pocket 
formed  by  a  fold  of  skin  in  the  inguinal  region,  where  it 
remains,  attached  to  a  teat,  until  so  far  developed  as  to  be 
capable  of  li\ing  when  separated  from  the  mother.  Ani- 
mals have  the  following  periods  of  G.  :  (1)  Berbirora.— The 
elephant.  20  or  21  months;  the  giraffe,  14  months;  drome- 
dary, 12  months  ;  buffalo,  13  months  :  ass,  12  months  ;  mare, 
upward  of  11  months  ;  the  tapir,  between  10  and  11  months  ; 
rhinoceros,  9  months  ;  the  cow,  9  months :  many  of  the  larg- 
er deer,  over  8  months  ;  reindeer,  8  months  ;  sheep  and  goat, 
5  months  ;  the  sow,  4  months.  (2)  Jiodf-ntia.— The  beaver,  4 
months  ;  dormouse,  31  days  ;  rabbit,  30  to  31  days  ;  squin-el 
and  rat,  38  days  ;  guinea-pig,  31  days  or  less.  (3)  Carnivoro. 
—The  bear,  6  months  ;  lion,  108  days  (Van  der  Hoeven  says 
3  months)  :  the  puma,  79  days ;  the  fox,  wolf,  and  dog,  63  ()r 
63  days  ;  the  cat.  55  or  56  days.  (4)  Marmpialia. — The  kan- 
garoo (the  largest),  only  39  days  ;  the  opossum,  36  days.  (5) 
Cetacea.— The  Greenland  whale,  about  10  months.  (6)"  ^>iad- 
rumana.— The  most  common  duration  for  the  varieties  oi 
monkeys  is  7  months,  and  they  produce  1  and  sometimes  3 
at  a  birth.  The  duration  of  G.  for  the  human  female  gener- 
ally accepted  is  380  days  from  the  tei-mination  of  the  last 
preceding  menstrual  epoch,  and  375  days  after  insemination. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  f/y  Prof.  E.  R.  Peaslee. 
M.D.,  LL.D.] 

Get'ae,  the  anc.  name  of  the  Dacians.  The  old  belief,  that 
the  G.  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Goths,  is  not  now  gener- 
ally received. 

Getliseni'ane  [Gr.  T(9<rr}ixairi :  Heb.  Galh  and  Shemtn. 
"  olive-press '"J.  a  garden,  or  orchard  rather,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  spent  a  part  of  the  night  pre- 
ceding his  crucifixion,  and  which  had  been  a  place  of  fre- 
quent resort  for  him  and  his  disciples  (John  x^iii.  2).  The 
spot  now  shown  by  Lat.  monks  is  a  short  half  mile  from 
Jerusalem,  nearly  opposite  the  Golden  Gate,  just  across  the 
Kedron,  at  the  angle  made  by  the  3  paths  that  lead  up  over 
Olivet.  The  garden  is  nearly  square.  160  ft.  from  X.  to  S.  and 
150  from  E.  to  W..  contains  8  large  olive  trees  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  at  least  1200  or  1300  yrs.  old,  and  since  about  184i) 
or  1850  has  been  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The  actual 
spot,  in  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  (1838),  may  have  been  a  little 
farther  up  the  hill.  Dr.  Thomson  (1858)  pronf)unces  in  favor 
of  a  more  secluded  locality  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  present  G.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Get'tysburg,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Adams  co..  Pa.,  on 
S.  border  of  the  State,  8  m.  from  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 
28  m.  W.  by  S.  of  York,  and  35  E.  by  S.  of  Chambersburg. 
(i.  is  the  seat  of  Pa.  Coll.  and  a  Lutheran  theological  sem. 
The  G.  .Springs  Hotel  and  Katalysine  Spring  are  1J4  ni.  to  the 
W.  The  battle  of  G.  occuiTed  in  and  around  this  town  July 
1,  3,  and  3,  1863.  The  Xational  Cemetery  at  G.  contains  the 
b(<dies  of  3.580  U.  soldiers,  ■with  a  central  monument  costing 
$.50,000  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Reynolds  costing  813,000. 
The  Confed.  dead  have  nearly  all  been  removed  from  the 
battle-field  to  S.  cemeteries.     Pop.  1870,  3074 ;  1880,  3814. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  was  fought  July  1-3,  \9m.  be- 
tween the  U.  army  under  (tCu.  Meade  and  the  Confeds.  under 
Gen.  Lee.  During  the  month  of  May  the  3  armies  lay  front- 
ing each  other  upon  opposite  banks  of  the  Rappahannock. 
Early  in  June  Lee  began  his  movement  for  the  invasion  of 
Pa.,  "crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  34th  and  3.5th,  and  reaching 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  the  27th.  Gen.  Hooker,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  moved  in  the  same  gen. 
direction,  but  on"  the  28th  was  relieved,  and  the  command 
given  to  Gen.  Meade.  In  order  to  prevent  his  communica- 
tions from  being  severed,  Lee  tunied  back  toward  Gettys- 
burg to  give  battle  to  the  U.  army.  Meade  had  intended'to 
give  battle  at  a  spot  several  m.  from  Gettysburg,  near  which 
was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  his  army.  This  came  into 
collision,  a  little  before  noon  July  1,  with  the  advance  of 
Lee,  and  was  forced  back,  taking  up  a  strong  position  upon 
Cemetery  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  examine  the  position,  reported  that 
Gettysburg  was  the  place  at  which  to  receive  the  Confed.  at- 
tack, and  Meade  hurried  his  whole  force  to  that  point. 

The  action  on  the  second  day,  July  2,  began  about  noon 
with  an  attempt  made  by  Lee  to  seize  Round  Top,  a  rocky 
hill  from  which  the  U.  position  could  be  enfiladed.  This  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful:  but  the  action  became  gen.,  and 
on  another  part  of  the  field  Sickles's  corps,  which  had  taken 
post  in  advance  ot  what  Meade  regarded  as  the  true  line, 
was  forced  back  for  a  considerable  distance.  When  this 
day's  fighting  closed  Lee  was  convinced  that  he  had  greatly 
the  advantage,  and  he  resolved  to  press  it  the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  July  3  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
extreme  L'.  right,  but  it  was  repelled.  The  main  attack  upon 
the  centre  was  preluded  by  a  cannonade  from  1.50  guns,  which 
was  replied  to  by  80,  little  injury  being  inflicted  by  either  side. 
About  noon  the  U.  fire  was  slackened  in  order  to  cool  the 
guns,  and  Lee,  thinking  that  the  batteries  were  silenced, 
launched  a  column  of  15,0(X)  or  18,000  against  the  U.  lines. 
Some  of  this  colunm  actually  surmounted  the  low  works, 
and  a  brief  hand-to-hand  figlit  ensued.  But  the  column  was 
practically  annihilated,  only  a  small  portion  escaping  death 
or  capture.  The  forces  on  each  side  were  probably  about 
80,000,  though  all  were  not  really  engaged.  Xo  official  report 
of  the  Confed.  loss  was  ever  published  ;  the  be.st  estimates 
put  it  at  about  18,000  killed  and  woimded  and  13,()00  missing, 
most  of  them  prisoners.  The  L^.  loss  was  about  16,.500  killed 
and  wounded  and  66(X)  missing.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'n 
Univ.  Cyc,  try  Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Petster.] 

Gey'er  (Henry  Sheffie),  b.  at  Fi-ederick,  Md.,  Dec.  9, 
1790,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1811  ;  an  officer  during  the  war 
of  1813-15 ;  removed  to  St.  Louis ;  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  Mo.  house,  and  twice  re-elected ;  pub.  Statutes  of  Mo. ; 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  code  of  1825  ;  declined  secretarj-- 
ship  of  war  1850 ;  V.  S.  Senator  1851-57.     D.  Mar.  5,  1859. 


€Je>-»er,  pl'ser  [Icelandic  </#y*Y?,  to  "gush  forth"'],  the 

name  sriveii  to  spririfrs  of 

boiling  water  found  In  f7^ 
Iceland,  but  applied  more  ^ 
espeeially  to  the  Great  G.. 
situated  70  m.  from  Reik- 
javik.  The  mouth  of  the 
Great  G.  consists  of  a 
mound  15  ft.  high,  whose 
top  contains  a  basin  4  ft. 
ileep  and  ~-l  ft.  In  diame- 
ter, generally  filled  with 
liot  water,  1!^='  F.  at  the 
edge  and  iiV  at  tlie  cen- 
tre, where  It  wells  up 
through  a  shaft  8  ft.  ^^•idr- 
and  83  ft.  deep.  When 
the  spring  Is  in  a  quiet 
state  the  water  ascends 
slowly  up  the  shaft,  i> 
cooled  off  in  the  basin 
and  discharges  Use!: 
through  a  smaU  apei 
ture.  But  every  4  or 
hours  a  subterraneous 
noise  is  heard,  an  ebulli- 
tion takes  place  in  the 
basin,  and  jets  of  boil- 
ing water  are  thrown  up 
through  the  shaft :  about 
trvery  30  hours  the  jets 
ascend  100  ft.,  and  such 
vols,  of  vaptors  are  dis- 
charged as  to  form  cli  )uds 
which  shut  in  the  horizon 
on  all  sides.  After  such 
an  eruption  the  basin  is 
empty  for  several  hour> 
Outside  of  Iceland  ther- 
are  G. -fields  in  New  Zea 
land,  Formosa,  and  th- 
U.S.  In  thlscountrj'th' 
most  important  are  Inth^ 
National  Park,  and  prin- 
cipally in  Wyo.  Terr., 
whlcli  exceed  In  grandeur 
any  elsewhere  kno'wn. 
several  of  the  springs  oc- 
casionally throwing  up 
streams  of  water  over  20<J 
ft.  high. 

Ghaut,  or  Gbat 
[Eng.  gati\.  in  India,  il) 
a  pass  through  a  mt.- 
range :  (2)  a  landing-place 
or  stairway  for  going  on 
or  off  boats  in  the  rivei-s  Giant  (ievser. 

of  India.     Some  of  them  Njtiunal  Park,  U.  ^. 

are  architecturally  fine  structures. 

Gbauts,  The,  two  chains  of  mts.  in  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  numing  respectively  along  the  E.  and  W.  coasts, 
joining  each  other  in  (ape  Cotaorin,  and  inclosing  the  table- 
land of  the  Deccan.  The  W.  G.  form  a  distinct  range.  Their 
gold-mines  have  long  been  worked,  but  In  1874  rich  gold- 
bearing  strata  were  discovered.  The  i-..  G.  are  lower,  and 
often  interrupted. 

Ghee  [Hindoo,  gh.i\.  butter  made  in  India  from  the  milk 
of  the  buffalo  or  the  cow.  The  milk  is  boiled,  cooled,  cur- 
dled with  sour  milk,  churned,  and  after  the  butter  comes 
put  aside  till  it  begins  to  grow  rancid  :  then  boiled,  mixed 
with  sour  milk  o//(y^),  salt,  and  sometimes  with  aromatlcs. 

Gheut,  or  Gaud,  city  of  Belg.,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  and  traversed  with  numerous 
canals,  which  dhide  the  "city  into  36  islands,  has  the  gen. 
character  of  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages :  narrow  streets. 
■with  houses  towering  like  castles,  alternate  with  open  quays 
lined  with  elegant  edifices.  Among  the  edifices  the  towii- 
house,  with  a  front  finished  lu  1200,  is  a  very  interesting 
structure,  and  the  cathedral,  with  a  cr\-pt  built  941,  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  church  edifices  of  Belg.  Of  public 
places  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Vrj'dag-markt,  where 
the  executions  under  the  duke  of  Alva  took  place,  and  the 
Kauter,  a  parade-ground  and  flower-market,  where  Van 
Eyck  and  Jacob  van  Artevelde  lived.  The  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  cotton-printmg  industries,  the  manufactures  of 
leather,  sugar,  and  machinery  are  considerable  ;  horticulture 
is  largely  carried  on.    Its  commerce  is  extensive. 

In  historical  respects  G.  is  a  famous  place.  In  949  the  em- 
peror Otto  the  Great  built  a  castle  in  order  to  defend  the 
city  against  the  counts  of  Flanders.  In  the  14th  centurj-  G. 
under  Jacob  van  Artevelde  waged  violent  wars  against"  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy.  It  mustered  at  that  time  an  army  of 
50,000  men  ;  the  contingent  of  the  wool-weavei-s  alone  was 
18,000  men.  In  the  15th  century  it  fougiit  against  Charles 
the  Bold,  but  under  the  emp.  Charles  V.  its  splendor  began 
to  wane.  In  1576  the  ■"  Pacification  de  Gand  ""  was  concluded 
in  G.  It  was  conquered  in  1.5^  bv  the  duke  of  Parma,  and 
in  1678  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Fr. :  on  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belg.  iu  1830  it  became  a  Belg.  possession.  Pop. 
133,755. 

Gheut,  Treaty  of.  Tliis  treaty,  concluded  Dec.  24, 
1814,  ratified  Feb.  17,  1815,  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1812.  It 
provided  \  1 1  for  the  restoration  of  places  taken  and  property 
there  found  :  i2)  for  a  commission  to  decide  to  whicn  pniwer 
certain  islands  in  Pas.samaiiuoddy  Bay  belonged :  (3^  for 
several  commissions  touching  boundaries,  and  reference  to 
a  friendly  state,  if  the  parties  could  not  agree  :  (4i  that  both 
powers  should  do  their  best  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  But 
of  impressment  of  seamen,  and  the  fisheries  isee  Fisheries), 
It  said  nothing.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 


Ghibelllues.    See  Gcei.phs. 

Ghlbertl,  ge-ber'tee  (Lorenzo),  an  It.  goldsmith  and 
sculptor,  lived  and  wrought  in  Florence  from  1378  to  1455. 
He  came  from  a  family  of  goldsmiths,  and  he  was  still  young 
(.but  23i  when  he  competed  with  the  most  illu.strious  sculp- 
tors of  his  time  for  the  honor  of  designing  and  executing  a 
bronze  folding-door  for  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  one 
of  the  2  having  already  been  made  by  Andrea  Pisano. 
Twenty -one  yrs.  the  artist  devoted  to  his  task,  and  the  door 
when  finished  was  so  beautiful  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  execute  another  as  companion  to  it.  About  an  equal 
length  of  time  was  spent  on  the  second,  which  was  declared 
superior  to  the  first.  These  bronze  gates  have  made  G.'s 
reno\\'n,  casting  into  the  shade  other  lovely  piec-es — a  statue 
of  John  the  Baptist  outside  of  Or  San  Michele,  two  ba.s- 
reliefs  on  the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the 
St.  Stephen,  the  St.  Matthew,  and  even  the  sarocophagus  of 
St.  Zenobius,  in  the  S.  Maria  del  Fiore— which  with  the  gates 
are  the  finest  works  of  their  kind  in  It.    O.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Ghllia,  a  princely  family  of  the  Danubian  principalities, 
over  which  several  G.  ruled  as  hospf>dars,  and  in  which 
many  of  them  held  high  state  oflices.    Since  the  beginning 

:"  tills    century,  Alexander,   Constantin.   Demetrius,    and 

!in  have  been  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  G. 
:  .inily.    PYince  John  Ghika  d.  Apr.  1881. 

Ghirlandajo,  ger-lahn-dahyo  (Dojtekico  Bigordi.  or, 
as  some  say.  Corradd.  a  Florentine  painter,  b.  in  Florence 
]  robably  in  1449.  and  d.  probably  in  1498:  the  dates  vary. 
\s  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for  correctness  of  eye  and 

and.  The  chapels  and  chs.  of  Florence  bear  testimony  still 
"  ■  the  originality,  freshness,  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  to  the 
exuberance  of  his  genius.  He  painted  inen  and  women  m 
the  costumes  of  their  time,  discarded  tinsel  ornaments, 
gilded  scroll-work,  and  plaster  borderings,  substituting  in 
t '  if  ir  place  honest  brush-work.  The  aerial  perspective  was 
-  wonderful  that  he  is  credited  with  having  been  the  dis- 
verer  of  its  laws.  He  painted  in  oil.  but  chiefly  in  fresco, 
il  veiy  much  in  places  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  ex- 
lins  tiie  ruinous  condition  of  many  of  his  pictures.  When 
.  'Ut  30  yrs.  old  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  incited  him  to  Rome  to 
assist  in  decorating  his  chapel.  Of  his  2  pictures  there,  but 
one,  Chrigt  calliitg  PeUr  and  Andrew  from  thdr  Xtf-9.  is  pre- 
served. G.  painted  in  Pisa.  Lucca,  and  Siena,  but  his  best 
work  is  seen  in  Florence,  especially  in  the  Tassetti  chapel, 
in  the  ch.  of  the  Trinita  and  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  In  the  first  series  portraits  are  introduced  of  Lo- 
renzo de"  Medici  and  other  eminent  Florentines,  and  in  the 
last  series,  in  the  portion  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  is 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Ginevra  de'  Renci.  a  young  beauty 
of  Florence.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Ghiz'nevides,  a  dynasty  of  Afghan  monarchs  who 
reigned  at  Ghazni  (Ghizni  or  Ghnzneei  and  at  I,ahore  from 
961  A.  D.  to  1184.  At  the  time  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  (d. 
1030)  the  empire  had  its  widest  extent,  occupying  a  great 
part  of  Per..  W.  Tartarj',  a  part  of  India,  and  the  interme- 
diate countries. 

Ghog'gra,  or  Ghog'ra,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  one  of 
the  largest  afiluents  of  the  Ganges,  rises  at  an  elevation  of 
between  17.000  and  18.000  ft.,  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
enters  the  plains  of  Hindostan  at  an  elevation  of  798  ft.,  and 
joins  the  Ganges  150  m.  below  Benares,  after  a  course  of 
about  600  m. 

Ghost  [A.-S.  6^</i*/,  "spirit."  "  breath  "].  the  spirit  of  a 
human  being,  or.  in  a  more  popidar  sense,  an  apparition,  or 
a  departed  human  spirit  made  visible.  Belief  in  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  G.  exists  in  all  countries,  and  has  ex- 
isted in  all  ages.  Artificial  G..  such  as  are  seen  upon  the 
stage,  are  easily  made  by  means  of  glass  plates  which  reflect 
only  a  faint  outline  of  the  person  wbo  personates  the  G. 

Ghost,  Hoi  jr.     See  Holt  Ghost. 

GhostOIpth,  Hejfialuf:  hmmili.  a  Etiropean  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidw.  wliose  destructive  larvte.  known  as  otters, 
bore  "m  hop-^nnes  and  the  stalks  and  roots  of  many  plants. 
The  moths  are  white  below  and  brown  above,  and  as  the 
upper  surface  is  turned  toward  or  away  from  the  spectator 
in  flight,  the  moth  appears  and  disappears  by  turns. 

Gl'aut  and  Dwarf.  The  term  giant  [Gr.  717a?]  is  pri- 
marily mythological.  The  Gr.  G.  were  huge  earth-born 
beings,  who  revolted  against  the  gods,  who  finally  slew 
them.  The  Norse  m>-tholog>-  gives  the  G.  a  prominent 
place.  The  G.  are  held  by  some  to  i-epresent  the  adverse 
forces  of  nature  ;  by  othei^,  human  enemies  of  foreign  race. 
In  authentic  hist,  there  are  accounts  of  races  of  men  of  ver>- 
large  size.  There  are  well  aiuhenticated  instances  of  per- 
sons exceeding  7W  ft.  in  height.  Several  are  on  record  of 
meu  measuriiig  9' or  even  9ti>  ft.,  but  these  examples  are 
open  to  some  question.— Dwarf  [Gothic  zirerg ;  perhaps, 
savs  Cirimm,  the  Gr.  Stovpyo'i,  "divine  worker'"]  is  also  a 
mythological  name.  Dwarfs,  fairies,  elves,  pygmies,  pixies, 
etc.  figure  in  the  traditionary  lore  of  many  nations.  The 
Grs.  placed  the  pygmies  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
where  modem  travellers  have  found  tribes  of  dwarfish  men. 
The  E.<quimaux  and  other  far  N.  races  are  also  undersized. 
It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  iooA  and  the  other 
surroundings  have  in  these  instances  determined  the  dwarf- 
ish habit.  A  dwarfed  state  is  sometimes  associated  with 
rachitic  deformity,  but  many  D.  are  perfectly  sjTnmetrical. 

Giaiit  Powder.    See  Dvxamite. 

Giaut's  Causeway,  The,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ire.  The 
coast  for  some  m.  is  formed  <if  dark  volcanic  nx-ks,  which 
bv  their  unequal  decomposition  give  rise  to  a  line  of  cliffs 
from  400  to  500  ft.  in  height.  The  Causeway  itself  is  a  prt>m- 
outorv  of  columnar  basalt  that  has  been  laid  bare  by  the 
waves,  but  has  itself  resisted  their  action  :  and  here  the  vis- 
itor can  make  his  way  for  a  long  distance  over  an  irregular 
floor  formed  of  perfectly  developed  polygonal  columns. 

Gibbes  (Robert  WiLsoni.  M.  D.,  b.  at  Columbia.  S.  C. 
July  8.  1809,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1827.  where  he  became  pn^f. 
of  chem. :  took  his  med.  degree  in  Phila.  :  t>ecame  distin- 
guished as  a  palaeontologist,  ornithologist,  ichthyologist,  and 
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antiquary,  as  well  as  a  phys. ;  was  mayor  of  Columbia,  and 
for  a  time  ed.  of  the  Daily  South  Carolinian  ;  became  in  1861 
surgeon-gen.  of  S.  C.  In  1865,  when  Columbia  was  burned, 
his  mansion,  with  its  treasures  of  art  and  lit.  and  its  valu- 
able cabinets,  was  burned.  Wrote  a  Monoqraph  of  tlt£  Hqiia- 
lidcf,  Tijphohl  P>if:initonia,  Docunienlanj  Hist,  of  S.  6'.,  and 
many  scieiititic  papers.     I).  Oct.  15,  18C6. 

Oib'bites,  a  sect  of  Scot,  in  the  last  part  of  the  17th 
century.  They  combined  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 
kers with  others  of  the  strict  CoveirSinters,  and  were  never 
numerous.    Their  leader  was  a  sailor  named  John  Gib. 

Crlb'bon,  a  name  applied  to  Simiidse  of  the  E.  I.,  of  the 
genus  HylolKites,  the  lowest  of  anthropomorphous  apes. 
They  are  very  long-armed,  and  have  naked  callosities  upon 
the  buttocks.    They  live  among  tlie  branches  of  trees. 

Gibbon  (Edward),  b.  at  Putney,  Surrey,  Apr.  27,  1737 ; 
in  1753  declared  himself  a  R.  Cath. ;  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  minister  of  Lausanne,  under  whose  training 
he  renounced  Rom.  Catholicism  (1754),  and  acquired  a  vast 
knowledge  of  hist,  and  of  Lat.  and  Fr.  lit.  He  entered  Pari, 
in  1774 ;  was  a  constant  Tory,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trade.  Wrote  Mst.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie 
Rom.  Empire  (1776-1788).    D.  Jan.  16,  1794. 

Gibbon  (John),  b.  in  Pa.  1836,  grad.  at  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  July  1H47,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut. 
of  artil.  ;  promoted  to  be  col.  36th  Iiif.  1866 ;  was  present  at 
the  city  of  Mex.  ;  subsequently  was  in  gairison  and  on  fron- 
tier duty  till  1861 ;  then  served  as  chief  of  artil.  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell's army  May  1862,  when  he  took  command,  first  of  a 
brigade  and  afterward  of  a  division,  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, participating  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
battles  of  S.  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  etc. ;  he  subsequently  commanded  the  24th  army 
corps  in  the  operations  about  Petersburg  up  to  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  ;  received  the  successive  brevets  from  major  to 
that  of  ma j. -gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Gtb'bons  (Grinling),  a  wood-carver,  b.  in  Rotterdam  in 
1648 ;  came  to  Lond.  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  was 
taken  into  the  employment  of  Charles  IL,  and  afterward  of 
George  I.  Several  of  the  princely  houses  of  Eng. — Chats- 
worth,  Petworth,  and  Burghley — contain  specimens  of  his 
exquisite  work  in  screens,  sideboards,  chimney-pieces,  or- 
namental panels  with  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  carved  with  a 
precision  and  delicacy  that  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  works 
of  very  fine  art.    D.  Aug.  3,  1721. 

Gibbons  (William),  M.  D.,  was  one  of  the  fifth  indescent 
from  the  Quaker  emigrants  wlio  accompanied  WMUiam  Penn 
and  settled  in  Pa.  about  1673-80 ;  b.  in  Phila.  Aug.  10,  1781, 
and  was  ed.  by  his  father,  who  was  for  some  yrs.  a  classical 
teacher  in  that  city ;  in  1805  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  soon  after  which  he  settled  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  About  182;}-25  Wilmington  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a  prolonged  religious  controversy  originating  in 
an  attack  by  an  eminent  Presb.  clergyman,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Paul,"  on  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  dispute  soon  enlarged,  and  grew  into 
a  gen.  polemical  war  between  the  Units,  and  the  Trinita- 
rians. Dr.  G.,  though  deeply  interested,  did  not  appear  in 
the  controversy  as  a  writer,  but  near  the  close  of  it,  under 
the  signature  of  "  Vindex,"  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Presbs.  entitled  Truth  Vindicated,  an  able  and  successful 
refutation  of  the  charges  preferred  by  "  Paul,"  and  one  of 
the  clearest  expositions,  and  perhaps  the  best  defense,  of 
the  doctrines  of  Friends  which  has  Vjeen  pub.  in  modern 
times.  Dr.  G.  also  established  and  maintained  for  several 
yrs.,  at  his  own  expense,  a  publication  called  The  Bercan, 
which,  covering  the  period  from  Feb.  1824  to  Sept.  1828,  is 
esteemed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  the  best  accredited 
hist,  extant  of  the  events  connected  with  the  division  of 
that  Society  into  '•  Friends  "  and  "  Orthodox  IMends,"  which 
was  consummated  in  1827.  * 

Glbbs  (Alfred),  b.  in  New  York  1834,  gi-ad.  at  W.  Pt., 
and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut.  mounted  rifles, 
July  1846.  Served  in  the  war  with  Mex. ;  from  1848  to  1850 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  serving  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  Tex.  ;  from  1856  to  1861  was  engaged 
mostly  on  frontier  duty.  In  July  1861  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  N.  M.  ;  upon  being  paroled  (Aug.  18(i2),  he  was  appointed 
col.  of  130th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  Sept.  1862,  being  engaged  in 
operations  at  Suffolk,  Va. ;  during  Gen.  Grant's  Richmond 
campaign  participated  ascav.  commander  in  various  actions 
till  Aug.  1864,  then  in  the  V)attles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill, 
and  Cedar  Creek  ;  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Oct.  19, 
1864;  in  the  final  conflict  with  and  pursuit  of  the  Confed. 
army  of  N.  Va.  commanded  a  brigade  of  cav.,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  Dinwiddle  C.-H.,  Five  Forks,  Sailor's  Creek,  etc. ; 
subsequently  commanded  a  cav.  brigade  and  division  in  the 
division  of  the  Gulf,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer service  Feb.  1866.  Received  the  various  brevets  from 
major  to  that  of  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Promoted  in  the  army 
to  be  major  7th  Cav.  in  1866.    D.  Dec.  26,  1868. 

GIbbM  (JosiAii  WiLLARD),  LI;.D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr. 
30,  1790,  grad.  at  Vale  in  1809 ;  was  tutor  there  1811-15,  prof, 
of  sacred  lit.  ]H34-(il,  librarian  of  the  coll.  1831-4;3.  Among 
his  works  are  a  Heb.  lexicon,  an  abridgment  of  Gesenius's 
lexicon,  Phiiolor/ical  Studies,  Teutonic  Etymoloqy,  etc.  D.  Mar. 
35,  1861. 

Glbb«t  (WoLcoTT),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  21, 
1822  J  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1841,  studied  clicm.  and  physics 
in  Giesseu  and  Berlin  ;  became  prof,  of  physics  and  chem.  in 
the  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York  1849  ;  in  1863  took  the  Rum- 
ford  professorship  in  Harvard  Univ.  Dr.  G.  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  chemical  researches ;  has  made  extensive  con- 
tributions to  analytical  chem.,  also  in  the  dept.  of  physics. 
His  memoirs  on  these  subjects  are  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of 
Sderwe  and  Arts. 

Glb'el,  or  Prussian  <;arpj  a  European  fresh-water 
fish  (Ca?-assiiis  (jibelio),  cognate  with  the  goldfish. 

Glbral'tar,   Gebel  al  7'«/-i^  ("Tarik's  Mountain"),  the 


southernmost  promontory  of  Sp.,  is  an  insulated  rock  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a  low,  sandy  slip  of  land. 
The  Rock  of  G.  is  1400  ft.  high,  almost  perpendicular  on  its 
S.  and  E.  sides,  and  slupingand  accessible  only  on  its  N. 
and  W.  sides.  Here  is  situated  the  town  of  G.  G.  is  chiefly 
important  as  a  fortress.  In  1704  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng., 
who  have  fortified  it  so  as  to  make  it  impregnable. 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of,  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  channel  15  m.  wide  and  900  fathoms 
deep,  between  Sp.  and  Afr.  The  central  current  of  the 
channel  constantly  sets  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  makes  it  very  difScult  for  sailing  vessels  to  pass 
through  to  the  Atlantic  unless  aided  by  a  brisk  E.  wind. 
The  lower  level  of  water  in  the  Mediterranean  is  caused  by 
its  greater  evaporation. 

Glb'son  (Charles  Bell),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb. 
1816.  Soon  after  his  birth  the  family  moved  to  Phila.,  where 
his  father  became  prof,  of  surgeo'  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  The 
son  was  invited  t<i  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Washington  Med. 
Coll.,  Baltimore,  and  in  1848  to  the  same  professorship  in  the 
Richmond  Med.  Coll.,  Va.  When  that  State  seceded  he  was 
made  surgeon-gen.  In  Richmond  he  became  the  chief  con- 
sulting surgeon  and  operator.    D.  Apr.  23, 1865. 

Gibson  (Edmund),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bampton,  Westmoreland, 
Eng.,  1669;  became  bp.  of  Lincoln  1715,  of  Lond.  172:3.  D. 
Sept.  6,  1748.  He  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  learning,  but  of 
intolerant  spirit,  for  he  advocated  penal  laws  against  the 
Quakers  and  caused  Meade's  edition  of  the  Restitution  of 
SeiTetus  to  be  burned.  His  polemical  works,  written  against 
Romanism  and  infidelity,  are  highly  esteemed. 

Gibson  (George),  b.  in  Pa. ;  entered  the  army  as  capt. 
of  inf.  in  1808,  served  through  the  war  with  G.  Brit.  1812-1.5, 
appointed  commissary  gen.  1818,  which  position  he  held  for 
over  40  yrs.  ;  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.    D.  Sept.  21,  1861. 

Gibson  (John),  an  Eng.  sculptor,  b.  July  19,  1790,  at 
Gyffyn,  near  Conway,  Wales  ;  first  studied  sculpture  under 
the  Messrs.  Francis,  statuaries  of  Liverpool.  Several  gentle- 
men supplied  him  with  money  for  a  2  yrs.' residence  in  Rome. 
There,  in  1817,  Canova  welcomed  him,  admitted  him  to 
his  studio  and  acad.,  and  procured  for  him  distinguished 
patronage.  His  first  pieces.  Mars  and  Verms  and  Ilero  and 
Leander,  were  executed  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  After 
Canova's  death  (in  1822)  G.  placed  himself  under  Thorwald- 
sen.  In  Rome  he  lived,  revisiting  Eng.  but  once  in  24  years. 
The  patronage  of  the  rich  and  great  was  lavished  on  him. 
G.  partially  revived  the  anc.  practice  of  tinting  marble 
statues  by  adding  color  to  the  Aurora,  the  Vemis,  and  the 
statue  of  the  queen,  but  did  not  carry  the  questionable  prac- 
tice far.  He  was  regularly  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Acad, 
in  Lond.,  was  chosen  an  associate  in  1833,  and  made  a  mem- 
ber in  1836.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  acads.  of  ]\Iunich, 
St.  Petersburg,  Turin,  and  St.  Luke  in  Rome.  D.  Jan.  37, 
1866.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Gibson  (John  Bannister),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov. 
8,  1780,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  1800 ;  studied  law  ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Cumberland  co.  1803  ;  practised  in  Carlisle  and 
Beaver,  Pa.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.  ;  member  of  Pa.  legisla- 
ture 1810-11,  appointed  judge  in  1813,  promoted  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pa.  1816,  and  was  chief-justice  1837-51,  when 
amendment  to  const,  made  the  office  elective,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.    D.  May  3,  1853. 

Gibson  (William),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
1784.  He  took  his  nied.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
was  the  pupil  and  associate  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  in  1819 
succeeded  Dr.  Physick  in  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Phila. 
Wrote  a  iSy.ilem  of  Surgery  and  Rambles  in  Europe.  He  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  1855.    D.  1868. 

Gib'son  City,  R.  R.  June,  Ford  co..  111.    Pop.  1880,  1260. 

Gld'dlngs  (De  Witt  C),  b.  in  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.,  July 
18,  1837 ;  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Tex.  in  1852,  making 
Breidiam  his  residence  ;  opposed  secession  in  1861,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  withdrawal  of  that  State  from  the  U.  en- 
tered the  Confed.  service  as  a  private  in  the  31st  Tex.  Cav., 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  In  180tj  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Tex.,  and  subsequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  42d  and  43d  Congs. 

Glddlngs  (Joshua  Reed),  b.  at  Tioga  Point,  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 
1795.  His  father  removed  from  Lyme,  Conn.,  to  Pa.  in  1773. 
Six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  their  child  his  parents  removed 
to  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  When  he  was  about  10  yrs.  old  they 
removed  to  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  a  part  of  the  Conn.  W.  Re- 
serve. His  youth  was  one  of  severe  toil,  yet  he  became  a 
man  of  great  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  capacious  mind 
and  generous  and  enterprising  spirit.  After  Hull's  surrender 
in  1813  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  U.  S.  service,  and 
took  part  in  a  severe  action  near  Sandusky  Bay.  After 
Proctor's  retreat  the  troops  with  which  G.  served  were  sent 
home.  His  education  was  obtained  by  reading  books,  most- 
ly borrowed,  and  read  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  hickoiy  fire. 
He  taught  school,  studied  law  with  Elisha  Whittlesey,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  In 
1826  he  went  as  a  representative  to  the  State  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  in  running  for  State  senator  in  1828 ;  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  first  rank. 
In  1839  he  was  sent  to  Cong.  He  was  not  then,  and  was 
never,  an  abolitionist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The 
men  who  claimed  that  title  did  not  approve  his  views  and 
seldom  commended  his  action.  His  adhesion  to  the  Whig 
party  exposed  him  to  their  assaults.  They  labored  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States,  while  he  admitted  that  it 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  Federal  enactments.  He  revered 
the  const,  which  they  denounced.  He  zealously  labored  to 
preserve  the  U.,  which  they  were  willing  to  divide.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  that  Cong,  had  no  right  to  protect 
slavery  in  the  States,  that  slavery  was  a  great  evil,  and  that 
it  was  wrong  and  unconstitutional  to  compel  the  free  States 
or  the  gen.  govt,  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners. 
He  also  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  Cong,  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  D.  C.  and  the  TeiTS.,  and  to  break  up  the  coastwise 
slave-trade.    He  opposed  the  Fla.  war,  on  the  ground  that 
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it  was  an  attempt  to  recapture  fugitive  slaves  at  the  expense 
of  the  V.  S.  In  1*41  the  Creole,  a  vessel  laden  with  slaves, 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va..  for  New  Orleans.  The  slaves  arose, 
seized  the  vessel,  and  finally  found  the  Brit,  port  of  Nassau, 
N.  P.,  where  they  were  reeosnized  as  free.  Mr.  Webster, 
then  sec.  of  state,  having  demanded  compensation  of  the 
Brit.  i;o\'t.,  Mr.  G.  introduced  into  tlie  House  resolutions  de- 
clarinsr  that  the  slaves  upon  the  Creole  were  t:uilty  of  no 
crime  in  taking  their  freedom  upon  the  high  seas,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Va..  that  pei-sons 
lieUi  iii  slavery  cease  to  be  slaves  when  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  that  the  demand  for  the  slaves  or  for  compensation  for 
them  was  not  warranted  by  the  U.  S.  const.  P'or  present- 
ing these  resolutions  (which  lie  temporarily  withdrew  at  the 
earnest  request  of  many  friend.st  .Mr.  (i.  received  the  cen- 
sure of  the  House,  without  being  permitted  to  speak  in  his 
uwn  defence.  He  thereupon  resigned,  but  was  at  once  re- 
elected without  opposition.  In  his  early  yrs.  in  Cong,  his 
^iews  were  shared  by  no  member  except  his  friend  John 
Quincy  Adams.  In  1W3  he  produced  the  famous  "  Pacifieus  " 
essays' upon  the  slavery  question.  He  zealously  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1844  he  successfully  opposed  the 
bill  to  pay  for  the  Amistad  negroes.  He  strongly  favored 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  Upon  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor 
for  the  Pi-esideucy  in  1848  he  left  the  Whigs  and  joined  the 
new  Free-Soil  party.  He  declined  to  vote  for  a  Whig  speak- 
er of  the  House  in  18-17  and  1849,  and  thus  in  the  latter  yr. 
caused  the  choice  of  a  Dem.  speaker.  In  18.59,  after  21  yrs.' 
service,  he  closed  his  Congressional  career.  Wrote  the  Ej-iles 
of  Florida,  an  historical  sketch.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
cousul-gen.  to  Brit.  N.  Amer.  :  in  lSf>4  pub.  The  BeMlion.  its 
Authors  and  Causes.  D.  May  27.  1864.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.  tjy  Hox.  A.  G.  Kiddle,  M.  C] 

Gler  Eagle,  a  bird  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  the  Egyiniau  vulture,  but  some  believe  it 
is  the  pelican  of  the  Levant. 

Gie'seler  (Johaxx  K.\rl  Lcdwig),  b.  at  Petershagen, 
Ger..  Mar.  3.  1792 ;  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Bonn  1819,  and 
at  Gottiugen  1831.  His  great  work  on  Church  History  is  one 
(jf  the  most  valuable  and  impartial  works  of  the  kind  ever 
produced.    D.  July  8,  1854. 

Gif'ford  (Robert  Swain),  an  Amer.  painter,  b.  on  the 
island  of  Naushon,  Gosnold,  Mass.,  Dec.  33,  184(1  His  par- 
ents were  poor  laboring  people.  Living  on  the  sea-shore 
<his  father  was  a  boatmant,  the  boy's  love  for  art  early 
showed  itself  in  marine  studies.  His  only  education  for  the 
first  10  yrs.  was  derived  from  the  public  school.  From  that 
time  onward  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  exertions  for  his 
mental  acquirements.  A  natural  taste  for  art  was  devel- 
oped by  a  Ger.  artist,  who  employed  the  lad  in  little  ser- 
vices. Good  friends,  seeing  his  promise  and  attracted  by 
his  character,  lent  their  aid.  The  youth  rapidly  rose  in 
power  and  reputation,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  land- 
scape-painters. His  best  pieces  are  from  studies  made  in 
the  E.  in  1870-71.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

GlfTord.  (Sandford  Robinson),  an  artist,  b.  in  Greenfield, 
Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  July  10, 1823.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  N.  Eng.  Mr.  G.  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion :  was  2  yrs.  at  Brown  Univ.  (1842-44) :  came  to  New 
York  in  184.5.  and  studied  drawing,  perspective,  and  anat. 
with  John  Rubens  Smith  ;  drew  from  casts  and  from  life  at 
the  National  Acad.,  and  attended  lectures  on  anat.  at  the 
Crosby  St.  Med.  Coll.  At  this  time  he  painted  portraits. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  landscape-painting  in  1846  by 
pedestrian  tours  among  the  Catskill  Mts.  and  the  Berkshire 
HUls.  In  1851  G.  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
Acad.,  and  in  18.>4  an  academician.  Two  yrs.  and  a  half 
(185.5-.o7)  were  spent  in  Europe.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
c.  war  G.  joined  the  7th  N.  Y.  regiment,  and  saw  6  months 
of  service.  Eighteen  months  more  in  Europe  (1868-69)  added 
to  his  stores  of  material.  Subsequently  the  artist  visited 
Col.,  L't.,  Cal.,  Or.,  Brit.  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  His  Matisfldd 
Mount,  Shreii'sbury  Biver,  San  Giorgio,  Tirofi.  On  the  Xile, 
Venetian  Sails,  Baltimore  in  1862,  are  among  his  most  char- 
acteristic pieces.    D.  Aug.  29,  1880.       O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Giflbrdi  William),  b.  at  Ashburton,  Eng.,  Apr.  1757.  His 
successful  Baviad  (1797),  directed  against  the  Delia  Cruscans, 
was  followed  by  the  Mcuviad  (1795)  and  the  severe  Epistle  to 
Beter  Bindar,  which  called  forth  an  equally  caustic  reply. 
In  1797  he  became  editor  of  the  Anti-Jaco'nn,  and  in  1809  of 
the  Quartei'ly  Bevieic.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his 
work  as  a  critic.  He  was  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Whigs, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  hostiUty  to  Hunt,  Keats,  and 
all  the  liberal  authoi-s  of  his  day.  His  eds.  of  the  old  Eng. 
dramatists  are  noteworthy.    D.  Dec.  31,  1826. 

Gift,  in  law,  a  voluntary  or  gratuitous  transfer  of  per- 
sonal property.  G.  are  di\'ided  into  2  classes— G.  inter  vivos, 
or  between  living  persons,  and  G.  causa  mortis— i.  e.  be- 
stowed in  anticipation  of  the  donor's  death. 

I.  Gifts  inter  rivos.—^tvictlY  speaking,  this  technical  des- 
ignation is  incorrect,  .since  all  G.  must  necessarily  be  made 
between  living  persons,  but  it  has  become  firmlv  established 
as  a  legal  term.  The  real  distinction  is,  that  G."  of  this  class 
may  be  complete  within  the  donor's  lifetime,  wliile  G.  cwlmi 
niortis  only  take  absolute  effect  from  his  death,  being,  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  conditional  and  revocable.  The  capacity 
to  confer  G.  which  shall  be  valid  and  irrevocable  demands 
the  same  qualifications  in  the  donor  as  to  make  binding 
contracts  or  to  perform  other  legal  acts.  (.See  Contract.) 
Coverture,  infancy,  insanity,  and  duress  would  be  causes  of 
disability,  in  consequence  of  which  the  G.  might  be  retract- 
ed. When  the  donor  is  under  no  incompetency,  there  must 
be  a  delivery  of  the  property  conferred  into  the  possession 
of  the  donee.  The  delivery  may  be  either  actual,  as  by 
placing  the  very  article  intended  to  be  given  in  the  hands  of 
the  donee,  or  constructive.  Giving  the  key  of  a  warehouse 
in  which  the  goods  are  deposited,  or  an  order  upon  a  bailee 
■which  the  latter  accepts,  are  instances  of  a  sufficient  con- 
structive delivery.  The  thing  given  must  have  an  actual 
existence.    The  promise  of  the  donor,  tliough  in  writing. 


cannot  be  the  Subject  of  such  a  G.  Thus,  if  a  person  give 
his  own  promissory  note  or  his  check  drawn  upon  a  banker 
to  another,  the  donor's  title  is  not  affected  until  the  money 
is  collected,  and  before  that  time  the  G.  is  revocable.  The 
(t.  in  such  cases  is  but  a  promise  without  consideration. 
After  a  complete  and  valid  delivery  of  a  G.  has  been  made, 
the  only  remaining  cause  for  which  it  may  be  avoided  is 
that  the  donor's  act  was  induced  by  fraudulent  means,  or 
that  the  G.  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  creditors. 

II.  Gifts  causa  mortis.  —  G.  bestowed  in  anticipation  of 
death  differ,  in  several  important  respects,  from  G.  inter 
vivos.  They  are  confeiTcd  only  upon  the  presumed  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  take  effect  in  case  the  donor  dies  by  his 
existing  disorder.  A  recovei-y  from  the  illness  operates  of 
itself  as  an  avoidance  of  the  G.  Moreover,  as  long  as  the 
donor  lives  he  has  power  to  revoke  his  G.,  even  though 
actual  delivery  may  have  been  made.  But  apart  from  these 
fundamental  distinctions  there  is  a  gen.  resemblance  be- 
tween the  2  classes  of  G.  The  same  rules  as  to  legal  capaci- 
ty are  applicable,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  donor's  gratui- 
tous promises.  The  doctinne  of  constructive  deliver\'  as  ap- 
plied to  valid  rights  of  action,  such  as  mortgages,  policies 
of  life  insurance,  deposits  in  sa^-ings  banks,  etc.,  has  been 
carried  farther  than  in  G.  inter  vivos,  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  donor's  intent.  Mere  deliver}'  in  such  cases  is  in  gen. 
sufficient,  even  though  there  be  no  wi-itten  assignment  of 
the  mortgage,  policy  of  insurance,  etc.  Moreover,  the  same 
qualifications  are  applicable  as  to  the  effect  of  fraud  upon 
the  legality  of  the  G..  and  the  rights  of  existing  creditors 
receive  the  same  protection.  George  Chase. 

Gigiioux,  zhen-yoo'  (Francois  Regis),  a  landscape- 
painter,  b.  at  Lyons,  Fr.,  in  1816,  ed.  at  Fribourg;  studied 
art  in  the  Acad",  of  St.  Rerre  at  Lyons ;  entered  later  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  aftersvard  was  a  pupil  of 
Delaroche.  In  1840  he  came  to  Amer.,  married,  and  entered 
on  an  industrious  career  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  His 
pictures  are  sincere  studies  of  Nature,  chiefly  in  her  more 
cheerful  aspects.  His  style  is  unambitious ;  his  subjects 
commonly  unobtnisive,  as,  for  example,  Spring,  The  First 
Snmv,  The  Indian  Summer.  He  was,  however,  bold  at  times, 
as  in  the  Niagara  in  Winter,  the  Bernese  Alps  at  Sum-ise,  and 
other  large  canvases.  The  Niagara  by  Moonlight  is  a  good 
example  of  his  power.    D.  .\ug.  1882.    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Gl'la  Ri'o,  a  river  which"  rises  in  N.  M..  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  flows  first  S.  W.,  then  S.,  and  finally  W.,  joining 
the  Rio  Colorado  about  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  total 
length  is  not  far  from  500  m.  One  half  its  course  is  through 
mt. -canons.  Its  lower  valley  abounds  in  ruins,  the  relics  of 
an  anc.  civilization. 

Gll'bert  (Sir  Humphrey),  b.  at  Dartmouth,  Eng.,  1539,  ed. 
at  Eton  and  Ox. ;  entered  the  army  ;  in  1570  suppressed  a  re- 
bellion in  Ire.,  where  he  was  made  commander-in-chief,  gov. 
of  Munster,  and  knighted  :  wrote  Discourse  of  Discovene  for  a 
Xew  Bassage  to  Cathuia  and  the  E.  I.  ;  in  1578  received  a  patent 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  authorizing  him  to  take  possession  of 
any  uncolonized  lands  in  N.  Amer..  upon  pajment  to  the 
crown  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found.  In  1579  he 
sailed  for  Newfoundland,  but  one  of  his  vessels  was  lost 
and  the  others  returned  to  Eng.  Four  yrs.  later  another 
small  squadron  was  fitted  out  for  him,  which  reached  New- 
foundland in  Aug.,  and  G.  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  name  of  the  queen.  He  soon  proceeded  to  explore  the 
coast  S.,  but  his  largest  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  Cape  Bre- 
ton :  the  squadron  was  dispersed,  and  G.  with  2  small  vessels 
set  sail  for  Eng.  In  Sept.  a  gale  sprung  up,  and  of  the  whole 
squadron  oulv  one  vessel  reached  Eng. 

Gilbert  (Nathaniel),  a  lawyer  and  speaker  in  the  house 
of  assemblv  m  Antigua,  W.  I.,  is  distinguished  as  the  found- 
er of  Methodism  in  those  islands.  He  was  in  Eng.  in  1758, 
when  he  and  two  of  his  slaves  heard  Wesley  preach.  Mas- 
ter and  slaves  became  converts.  On  his  return  to  the  W.  I., 
G.  held  religious  meetings  in  his  ovn\  house.  He  became  a 
local  preacher  of  Methodism,  and  founded  a  society,  chiefly 
of  blacks,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  extensive  Wes- 
levan  missions  in  the  archipelago,  by  which  many  thousands 
of  negroes  have  been  Christianized.  Methodism  became 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  W.  I.  emancipation,  and  it  now 
prevails  through  most  of  the  islands.  Abel  Stevens. 

GH'bertliies,  an  order  of  monks  and  nuns  founded  in 
Eng.  bv  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  (108:3-1189).  It  at  first 
contained  only  nuns  who  were  Benedictines,  but  in  most  of 
their  houses  w"ere  also  monks  who  were  canons  regular  of 
St.  Augustine.  There  were  also  lay  brothei-s,  who  followed 
the  Cistercian  rule.  G.  were  extinguished  by  Henry  VIII. 
Gil'bert  Isl'ands,  or  the  Kiiigsiuill  Group,  the 

'  south-easternmost  group  of  Micronesia,  containing  16  in- 
habited islands  of  coral  formation,  situated  in  the  Pacific, 
between  lat.  1°  S.  and  2°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  172°  and  174°  30'  E., 

I  and  belonging  to  the  Mulgrave  Archipelago.    The  islands 

I  are  low,  and  covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
mould.  Cocoa-nuts,  taro,  and  pandanus  are  cultivated. 
The  inhabs.,  who  number  about  60,tXXi,  and  have  some  re- 
semblance to  tlie  Malavs.  are  ver>-  rude,  and  are  occasional 
cannibals.  Promising  "missions  are  maintained  here  by  Ha- 
waiian and  Amer.  congregationalists. 

Gil'der  (William  H.),  b.  in  Phila.  Sept.  17, 1812,  ed.  at  the 
Weslevan  Iniv.,  Conn.,  and  entered  the  ministry  m  1833.   In 

i  1840  he  began  a  Meth.  paper  in  Phila.  called  the  Dejxtsitory. 
He  was  several  ^Ts.  prin.  of  the  female  inst.  at  Borden- 

l  town.  N.  J.,  and  "subsequentlv  pres.  of  the  female  coll.,  St. 
Thomas's  Hall,  Flushing,  L.  I.  Was  ed.  of  the  Literary  Reg- 
ister.   In  1862  he  became  chaplain  in  the  army.    D.  1864. 

Glld'lus,  the  application  of  a  thin  layer  of  gold  upon 
the  surface  of  another  substance.  Gold-leaf  is  made  to  ad- 
here by  the  use  of  "gold-size,"  or  by  "oil-size."  For  gild- 
ing book-covers  the  leaf  is  made  to  adhere  by  heat  and 
pressure  (if  the  cover  is  of  cloth),  or  by  the  use  of  albumen 
or  gelatine  for  leather-work.  Gold  is  often  applied  to  met- 
als'bv  means  of  an  amalgam  or  a  solution.  Whatever 
method  is  employed,  the  gilded  surface  has  to  be  burnished 


afterward.  Much  G.  is  done  by  the  electrotype  process,  or 
even  by  simple  immersion  of  the  article  to  be  gilded  in  a 
gold  solution.  Glass  and  porcelain  are  gilded  by  the  en- 
caustic method.  ,.        ,  ,,  ,    ,         ,    ,  ,,-  1 

Gll'ead  T"  rocky  region  "),  a  dist.  of  Pal.,  bounded  ^^  .  by 
the  Jordan.  E.  bv  tlie  Ar.  desert,  N.  by  the  Hieromax  (  J  ar- 
muk)  and  S.  bv  the  Arnon  (Mojib).  X.  G.  extended  from  the 
Hieromax  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerkax  about  m  m. ;  in  the  time 
of  Moses  was  under  the  dominion  of  Og.  king  of  Bashan 
and  after  its  conquest  was  assigned  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manas^eh.  S.  G.  extended  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon, 
about  50  m. :  in  the  time  of  Moses  belonged  to  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  after  its  conquest  was  assigned  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  In  this  S.  portion,  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  were  Nebo,  Pisgah.  and 
Peor  The  whole  dist.  is  wildly  mountainous  (the  greatest 
elevation  being  about  4000  ft.  above  the  sea),  clad  with  noble 
forests,  and  verv  fertile.  The  streams,  unlike  those  W.  of 
the  Jordan,  are  perennial.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Crilead,  Balm  of,  a  product  of  Oriental  lands,  once 
highly  valued  for  its  odor  as  well  as  for  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  the  product  of  Aiiujris  Gileadenms,  an  ever- 
green shrub  now  found  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  ••  B.  of  G.  tree  "  of  the  U.  IS.  is  the  Populus  balsamifera,  a 
tall  poplar  whose  buds  are  in  sijring  covered  with  resin, 
which  is  used  in  domestic  med. 

Giles  (Henry),  a  clergyman,  lecturer,  and  author,  b. 
Nov.  1,  1809,  in  Craanford,  Wexford  co..  Ire.,  ed.  in  Belfast, 
at  the  Royal  Acad.,  in  the  R.  Cath.  faith  :  this  he  departed 
from  till  he  became  a  I'nit.  As  a  minister  of  this  sect  he 
preached  in  Green<jck  and  in  Liverpool ;  in  the  latter  city  he 
bore  an  able  part  in  the  controversy  between  the  Units,  and 
Episcopalians,  in  1839.  In  1K40  he  came  to  Anier.,  where 
his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  made  him  known 
as  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts.  Wrote  Lecturen  ami  Emuj»,  (Jhr. 
Thought  on  Life,  lUustraliom  of  Genius,  Human  Life  in  Shaks- 
peare.    D.  July  10, 1882.  «->•  B.  Frothingham. 

Giles  (William  Branch),  b.  in  Amelia  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  18, 
1762,  ed.  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.  ;  was  M.  C.  1790-98,  1801-02,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1804-1.5,  gov.  of  Va.  1827-:30,  Presidential  elector  1801,  1805. 
He  was  noted  as  a  debater  and  parliamentarian.  D.  Dec.  4, 
1830. 

Gill  (Theodore  Nicholas),  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  natural- 
ist, resident  at  Wash.,  D.  C,  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  Mar. 
21,  1837 :  received  a  classical  education  in  private  schools 
and  under  special  tutors  ;  honorary  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  and  Ph.  D., 
and  member  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences.  His  earlier 
contributions  to  science  were  chiefly  on  fishes,  and  later  on 
mammals,  but  he  has  pub.  articles  on  niollu.sks.  cnistaceans, 
and  other  depts.  of  nat.  hist.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
are  Arrangeimnt  of^he  Families  of  J/ol/usk.^',  Arrangtuinit  of 
the  Familief:  of  Mammals,  and  Arrangement  of  the  Families  of 
Fishes,  all  piib.  by  the  Smithsonian  Inst.  He  was  one  of 
the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  U/iir.  Cyc. 

Gll'lem  (Alvan  O,  b.  in  Teiin.  laSO.  grad.  at  the  X.  S. 
Military  Acad.  July  1851,  and  entered  the  anny  as  brevet 
second  heut.  of  artil. ;  served  in  garrison  and  on  frontier 
duty  1851-61,  and  in  the  c.  war  in  defence  of  Ft.  Taylor,  Fla., 
and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth  ;  appointed 
col.  10th  Tenn.  Volunteers  May  1862,  appointed  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers  Aug.  1863,  and  i>articipated  and  commanded  in 
numerous  engagements  and  exijeditions  in  Tenn.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  govt,  of  Tenn.  he  was  v. -p.  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  const,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature ;  he  subsequently  commanded  a  cav.  di- 
vision, and  was  engaged  in  various  expeditions  and  combats 
in  Tenn.  and  N.  C.  In  Sept.  186tj  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  ;  received  the  successive  brevets  from 
ma.1or  to  that  of  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  ;  assigned  in  1870  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  Cav.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Modoc  Indians,  in  Cal.,  which  resulted  in  their 
capture.    D.  Dec.  2,  1875. 

GlUes'ple  (William  Mitchell),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  York 
1816,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1834 :  studied  in  Europe :  re- 
turned in  1845,  and  was  prof,  of  civil  engineeiing  in  I'nion 
Coll.  184.5-68 ;  author  of  Il(jme  as  f<(en  bi/  a  Xeiv  Yorker  in 
1843-44,  Boads  and  Railroads.  Philos.  tfJfath..  after  Comte  ; 
a  treatise  on  Land-Surveijuiri.  another  on  Lerelling,  Topog- 
rapht/.  and  the  Higher  Surre>/ing.    D.  Jan.  1,  1868. 

Gil'Ictt  I  Ezra  Halli.  D.D..  b.  at  Colcliester,  Conn.,  July 
15,  l.s2.i,  grad.  at  Yale  1H41,  and  at  I'nion  Theological  Sem. 
1844  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presb.  cli..  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  184.5-68  ;  in 
1868  was  appointed  prof,  of  jiolitical  economy,  ethics,  and 
liist.  in  the  Univ.  of  New  York  ;  wrote  much  for  the  Amer. 
Theological  Review,  the  Fresb.  Quarterly,  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine, and  other  periodicals,  and  pub.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Huss,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Ch.  in  the  U.  s'qf  Amer..  God  in 
Iluman  Thought,  and  The  Moral  ^System.    I).  Sept.  2.  1875. 

Gll'liilower  [Fr.  giro.fle,  a  "clove,"  alluding  to  the 
odor  of  some  kinds:  others  say  July  Flower},  a  popular 
name  for  the  cruciferous  plants  of  the  geiuis  Matthiola, 
called  also  by  the  gen.  name  of  stock  or  stock-gilliflower. 
They  are  herbaceous  or  partly  shrubby.  AU  the  common 
kinds  are  European. 

Gll'llss  (James  Melvin),  b.  in  D.  C.  in  1810;  mdpn. 
U.  S.  N.  1827,  (-apt.  1802  ;  organized  one  of  tlie  first  astronom- 
ical observatories  in  the  U.  S.  1838 ;  organized  the  naval 
observatory  1842-45 :  was  put  in  charge  of  National  Ob- 
servatory 1861.  Pub.  Amer.  Astronomical  Of/si rrations  and 
a  Reiwi't  of  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  F.rjjfdition  p/'  1849-52.  beside 
many  scientific  papers.  He  also  introduced  important  im- 
provements in  astronomical  instruments.    D.  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Gill'morc  ((Jiincv  Adams),  b.  at  Black  River,  Lorain 
CO.,  O.,  Feb.  28.  1S2.5.  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  1849,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lient.  of  en- 
gineers ;  served  3  vrs.  as  assistant  engineer  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  returning  to  W.  Pt.  in  ]a52  as  instructor  of 
military  engineering.  In  July  1856  lie  was  jiromoted  to  be 
first  lieut.,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  engineer  agency  at 


New  York.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  Aug.  1861, 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  Pt.  Royal  expedition  under 
Brig. -Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ft.  Pulaski.  After  near- 
ly 2  months  of  incessant  labor  the  fort  was  completely  in- 
vested and  the  Savannah  River  blockaded.  On  Apr.  10, 
1862,  the  commandant  of  I-^.  Pulaski  having  refused  to 
surrender,  the  bombardment  was  commenced  :  on  the  next 
dav  the  ft.  was  surrendered.  In  Aug.  1862  Gen.  G.  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  division  of  troops  in  Ky.  In 
Jan.  1863  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  central  district 
of  Ky..  defeating  Gen.  Pegram  at  the  battle  of  Somerset.  In 
June"  186;S  he  was  called  to  command  the  dept.  of  the  Soutli. 
and  in  Julv  following  the  10th  army  corps.  It  was  while 
holding  this  command  that  he  conducted  the  operations 
against  Charleston,  comprising  the  descent  on  Morris  Island, 
the  reduction  and  capture  of  Ft.  Wagner,  and  the  bombard- 
ment and  practical  demolition  of  Ft.  Sumter  from  batteries 
2  m.  distant.  Transferred  to  the  James  River  in  1864  in  com- 
mand of  10th  ai-my  con>s,  he  was  engaged  (May  13)  in  tlie 
assault  in  front  of  Dmrj'"s  Bluff,  and  (May  16)  at  the  battle 
of  Drury's  Bluflf.  Summoned  to  Wash,  in  July,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Early,  he  commanded  2  divisions  of  the  19th  army 
corps  in  the  defence  of  that  city  and  .subsequent  pursuit  of 
Early's  command.  From  Nov.  1864  to  Feb.  1865  he  com- 
manded the  dept.  of  the  South,  resigning  his  volunteer  com- 
missicm  Dec.  1865.  After  serving  on  various  boards  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  engineer  in  charge  of  fortifications  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  S.  Atlantic  coast.  In  June  186.3 
became  ma.lor,  and  Jan.  1874  lieut.-col.  of  engineers,  and 
has  been  brevetted  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Became  col.  of  en- 
gineers Feb.  27,  188:3.  Wrote  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes. 
Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortals,  and  Engineer  and  Artillery 
Operations  against  the  Defences  of  Charleston  in  1863.  {From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  byG.  C.  Simmons.] 

Glll-over-the-Gronnd,  or  Ground  Ivy,  the  ^e- 
peta  Olechoma,  a  strong-smelUng,  trailing  plant  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe,  belongs  to  the  Labiatae. 

Gll'man,  R.  R.  June,  Iroquois  co..  111.  It  has  a  library 
building  and  a  public  library,  and  2  public  fountains  flowuig 
artesian  water.    Pop.  1880,  1299. 

Oilman  (  Daniel  Coit).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July 
6,  1831,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1852;  supt.  of  schools,  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  18.56-60 ;  prof,  of  phys.  and  political  geog.  at  Y'ale 
18.56-72,  supt.  of  schools  in  C(mn.  1863-65,  pres.  of  Univ.  of 
Cal.  1872-75;  became  in  1875  pres.  of  Johns  Hopkins  Lniv.. 
Baltimore,  Md.  ,,     ^ 

Gllman  (John  Taylor\  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H..  Dec.  19. 
1753;  ioined  the  Revolutionarj-  anny  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
1776;  was  in  Cong.  1782-83,  treas.  of  N.  H.  1783-92,  gov.  1794- 
1805  and  1813-16.    D.  Sept.  1,  1828.  ^      ^ 

Gllman  (Nicholas),  a  brother  of  J.  T.  Oilman,  b.  about 
1762,  was  sent  to  Cong,  from  N.  H.  in  1786 ;  was  one  of  tlif 
framers  of  the  U.  S.  const.,  and  was  again  in  Cong.  1789-9,. 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1805-14.    D.  May  2,  1814. 

Gll'mer  (Georoe  Rockingham),  b.  in  what  is  now  Ogle- 
thorpe CO.,  Ga.,  Apr.  11,  1790  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ga.  ;  was  18i:J-18  an  officer  of  the  43d  U.  S.  Inf..^and 
served  against  the  Creeks  ;  was  gov.  of  Ga.  1829-31.  18:37-39 : 
was  in  Cong.  1821-23.  1827-29,  ia3:3-:i5  ;  a  Presidential  elector 
in  is;36  and  1840  ;  trustee  of  (ia.  Univ.  for  30  yrs.,  and  m  his 
will  left  to  it  large  benefactions.  Author  of  Georgians.  D. 
Nov.  15, 1859.  .,^     ,         ^,  ^.    t:,  , 

Gilmer  (Jeremy  Francis),  b.  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C,  Feb. 
23,  1818,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Mihtary  Acad.,  and  entered  the 
armv  as  second  lieut.  of  engineers  July  1829,  and  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  till  1861.  being  then  capt.  of  en- 
gineers, when  he  resigned  ;  appointed  major  of  engineei-s 
C  S  A  Sept.  1861,  and  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  staft 
of  Gen  \  S.  Johnston  until  the  death  of  the  latter  on  the 
field  at  Shiloh  Apr.  6,  1862 ;  was  assigned  (Aug.  9,  18621  to 
the  office  of  cliief  of  engineer  bureau  at  Richmond,  ^a.. 
with  the  rank  of  col.  of  engineers.  Promoted  to  be  maj.- 
gen  C  S  A.  Aug.  20,  1863.  he  was  ordered  temporarily  tt> 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  direct  the  defences  of  that  city;  re- 
turning to  Richmond  in  June  1864,  he  took  charge  of  the  en- 
gineer bureau  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Gilmer  (John  A.),  b.  in  (iuilford  co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  4,  180o : 
member  of  the  3.5th  and  :36th  Congs. ;  from  the  latter  he 
withdrew  in  1861 :  was  delegate  to  the  national  I  .  conven- 
tion at  Phila.  in  1866.    D.  May  4,  1868. 

Gilmer  (Thomas  Walker),  a  native  of  Va. ;  was  gov.  ni 
1840  and  M.  C.  1841-4:3,  when  he  was  appointed  sec.  of  the 
navy  by  Pi-es.  Tvler;  was  in  this  office  when  killed  by  the 
accident  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  Feb.  28.  1844. 

Gil'more  (Joseph  Albree),  b.  in  Weston.  \  t..  June  10. 
1811  ;  went  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  ; 
removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  184:3.  and  continued  in  the 
same  business  for  a  time,  but  subsequently  became  supt.  of 
several  railroads  ;  member  of  the  State  senate  ia58-.59,  pres. 
of  that  bodv  18.59,  gov.  of  N.  H.  186.3-65.    D.  Apr.  17, 186,. 

Gllmore  (Joseph  Henuyi,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  29. 
1834,  grad.  at  Brown  I'niv.  1858 ;  studied  theol.  at  Newton 
Sem  where  he  was  instructor  in  Heb.  1861-62:  was  pastor 
of  Bap.  chs.  at  Fisherville,  N.  H..  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  :  ui 
1868  prof,  of  logic  in  Rocliester  Univ.  ^    „„ 

Gil'roy,  city,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on  R.  R.,  80  m.  from 
San  Francisco  "and  :30  m.  from  San  Jose,  the  co.-seat.  Pop. 
1870.  1625;  18S0,  1021. 

Gilt-bead,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  Sparus  {S.  aum- 
fu.«\  in  Eng.    It  is  also  given  to  several  other  marine  fishesv 

Gil  Vicen'te,  best  of  Port,  dramatists,  called  '  tlic 
Portuguese  Plautus,"  b.  probably  in  Barcellos  in  1485;  be- 
came an  actor,  and  was  patronized  by  John  HI.  He  wa-^ 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  modem  drama.    D.  1.5.57. 

Gin,  or  Gene'va  (Fr.  genierre.  Dut.  jeneier,  ''.luniper- 
berrv'1-an  alcoholic  spirit  distilled  from  grain  and  flavored 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  juniper.  A  prin.  seat  of  its  manufact- 
ure is  Schiedam  in  the  Netheriands.  and  hence  the  liquor 
sometimes  bears  the   names    of    Hollands  and  Scniedam 
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schnapps.  One  pan  by  mea5ure  of  barley-malt  and  2  parts 
of  the  best  rye  are  usually  mashed  together  forG..  but  buck- 
wheat and  <,>"ther  graius  have  a  limited  use.  The  ma.<hinff  lat 
165'  F.  1  lasts  until  the  grains  are  brought  to  a  smooth  paste, 
when,  after  resting  the  process  i  hours,  the  whole  mash  is 
cooled  to  S0°  by  adding  the  spent  wash  of  a  former  distilla- 
tion till  the  worts  show  :&  by  Dicas's  hydrometer.  Good 
yeast  is  added,  and  the  grains  and  worts  ferment  for  3  or  3 
days.  Grains  and  all  i"  whole  worts  ""lare  then  put  into  the 
still,  and  the  low  wines  are  taken  off.  which  are  very  weak. 
These  are  then  redistilled  with  about  1  lb.  of  juniper-berries 
to  every  50  gals,  of  low  wines :  a  little  .salt  and  a  pu^  of 
hops  may  be  added.  The  resulting  liquor  is  G.  Ordmary 
Brit,  and"  Amer.  G.  is  made  by  rectifying  corn-whiskey  with 
a  little  oU  of  juniper  or  oU  of  turpentine,  while  coriander, 
grains  of  paradise,  orange-peel.  etc.  still  further  improve  or 
modify  the  flavor.  The  oil  of  juniper  or  of  turpentine  pres- 
ent gives  G.  a  diuretic  quality  which  gives  it  a  great  popular 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  :  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  abuse  of  G.  in  supposed  kidney  dis- 
ease is  a  fruitful  cause  of  diseases  it  is  intended  to  cure.  ^ 

Gln'ger  [Gr.  ^iy7i3€pi?  :  Lat.  zinfjiber  ;  Sans,  sringaa-era, 
■■  horn-shaped""],  the  prepared  rhizome  of  ZinglfMr  offldntde 
lorderZingiberaceae  I.  a  plant  native  to  India  andS.  Chi.. now 
cultivated'in  tropical  Amer.  and  W.  Afr.  The  root-stock  is 
the  part  employed.  If  dried,  it  constitutes  the  blnek  G.  of  com- 
merce, but  if  it  be  decorticated  also  it  is  called  }chiU  G.  G. 
is  used  as  a  flavoring  for  food  and  meds.,  and  has  valuable 
stimulant  and  carminative  properties.  It  is  generally  used 
in  the  powdered  state,  and  is  liable  to  adulteration. 

Glnglto  Tree,  a  large  tree  of  Chi.  and  Japan,  the  SalU- 
h'lria  adia/itifo/ia  i  order  Coniferae.  sub-order  Taxinefe;,  now 
rather  comtQou  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  prized  for  its 
timber,  which  resembles  that  of  pine. 

Gln'seng  [Chi.],  the  root  of  the  Aralia  (Pan(u-)  G.  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  Aralia  qninqiuffMa  of  the  U.  S.,  which  re- 
semble each  other  very  much,  and  are  perhaps  identical.  It 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  but  its  medicinal  qualities  are 
not  important. 

Glober'tl  (Viscxkzo),  a  distinguished  It.  phUos.  and 
.statesman,  the  prophet  of  the  uprising  of  It.,  as  was  Mazzini 
its  apostle  :  b.  in  Turin  Apr.  5.  1801.  Left  an  oi-phan  in  his 
boyhood,  he  was  early  trained  to  loneliness  and  want.  At 
16  G.  obtained  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  household  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  He  became  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible,  of  ecclesiastical  hist.,  and  of  the  Lat.  and  It.  classics, 
I'eading  at  the  same  time  contempoi-aneous  works  with  great 
avidity.  The  varied  reading  of  G.  soon  rendered  his  mind 
almost  eucyclopa-dic.  and  at  the  same  time  quick,  elastic, 
and  apt  at  ever\-thing.  In  1823  G.  was  made  D.  D..  and  2yi-s. 
later  he  took  sacredotal  orders.  His  dissertations.  l)t  deo  et 
rdigwue  naturali  and  IM  Chnttiana  rdicjiom  tt  ttucjlrxjicU  rir- 
t'ttibiii,  secured  him  the  chair  of  theol.  m  the  Univ.  of  Turin. 
In  1828  he  went  into  Lombardy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Manzoui :  and  into  Central  It.,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Giacomo  Leopardi.  In  1830  the  work  of  Rosmini 
concerning  L'origine  ddh  id'ti-.  was  pub.  at  Rome,  and  G.  was 
the  first  to  study,  teach,  and  circulate  it.  He  now  gathered 
about  him  certain  young  priests  and  other  ardent  juvenile 
students,  whom  he  endeavored  to  lead  to  free  and  indepen- 
dent habits  of  thought.  In.stigated  by  the  Jesuits,  the  eyes 
<^f  the  police  were  soon  upon  him.  G.  resigned  his  office  :  20 
days  after,  while  walking  and  philosophizing  i^-ith  some  of  his 
friends,  he  was  arrested  iMay  31, 1833i,  was  detained  in  pris- 
on -1  months,  and  then  sent  into  banishment.  His  name  was 
also  cancelled  from  the  list  of  doctors  of  the  univ.  on  the 
charge  of  his  being  a  corrupter  of  youth.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  him.self  entirely  to  the  study  of  philos. 
After  15  months  in  Paris  he  went  to  Brussels  to  teach  philos. 
in  a  private  inst.  There  he  began  the  publication  of  his 
Teorica  del  Soprannaturali.  Then  followed  the  publication 
of  the  Jrdroduzione  alio  gtudio  della  FUowfia,  undoubtedly  his 
greatest  philosophical  work.  In  1842  G.  was  offered  the 
chair  of  philos.  in  the  Fniv.  of  Hsa,  but  the  intrigues  of  a 
SanfedUta  minister  of  the  court  of  Sardinia  rendered  his  elec- 
tion impossible.  In  1843  his  most  popular  work,  entitled  Del 
primuto  morale  e  ciiik  degli  Italkuu.  appeared  at  Brussels. 
This  work  was  a  trumpet-call.  Somewhat  exaggerated,  its 
object  was  to  magnify  the  ci\il  and  national  power  of  the 
papacy  in  It.  The  clergy  were  roused  by  it,  and  began  to 
take  part  in  the  agitation  in  favor  of  It.  independence.  The 
Primato  was  followed  by  I  Prot^gonn-id.  a  still  bolder  work, 
in  which  he  was  verj-  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  The  Jesuits  were  prompt  to 
attack  him.  and  he  defended  "himself  triumphantly  in  a  work 
called  11  Gesuita  Modemo.  One  month  after  the  glorious 
"five  days"'  of  Milan,  and  after  15  >ts.  of  exUe.  G..  already 
proclaimed  a  prophet  throughout  It.,  left  Paris  for  Turin", 
where  he  was  most  enthu.siastically  received.  From  thence 
he  made  a  triumphal  journey  through  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany to  Rome,  and  there  preached  the  necessity  of  a  Guelph 
confederacy  of  It.  princes,  with  the  pope  at  their  head.  The 
Subalpine  Pari,  having  opened,  G.  was  elected  pres.  of  the 
chambers,  and  he  and  CoUegno  were  afterward  named  pres- 
idents of  the  new  ministry.  After  the  defeat  of  Custozza 
(1848)  the  ministry  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Revel  cabinet.  This  again  having  fallen,  (i.  was 
recalled,  and  he  selected  Rattazzi  as  a  colleague.  It  was 
this  ministry  that  in  the  spring  of  1849  advised  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities'^-hich  were  to  end  in  the  disaster  of  No- 
vara.  After  that  discomfiture  the  ministry  of  Pinelli  was 
formed,  and  (i.  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  minister,  to  secure  the 
good  offices  of  Fr.  diplomacy  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Aus.  He  could  obtain  nothing,  but,  once  there,  he  re- 
mained, and.  although  broken  in  health  and  criL>ihed  in  spirit, 
he  sought  comfort  in  his  studies.  He  wrote  at  that  time  his 
beautiful  huo^.Dd  Riiinoaniuiiloncile  d' Italia,  in  which  he 
I  prophesied  the  greatness  of  Cavour;  and  he  prepared  his 
1  Protologia.  pub.  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Paris.  Oct. 
23,  1852.  F.  A.  P.  Barxaru. 


Glorgio'ne  (Giorgio  Barbarelli).  an  It.  artist,  b.  at 
Castelf ranco  about  1477.  the  same  yr.  with  Titian,  with  whom 
he  was  a  fellow-student  in  the  sirhool  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in 
Venice.  Being  gifted  with  original  powei-s.  he  early  depart- 
ed from  the  traditions  of  the  school,  and.  aided  by  the  study 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  acquired  a  freedom  and  breadth  of 
treatment  and  a  inchness  of  color  till  then  unknown  in  art. 
His  pictures  rank  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters.  G. 
passed  his  Hfe  in  Venice,  and  d.  there  in  1511. 

Giot'to,  di  iBordoxei.  an  eminent  It.  painter,  sculptor, 
and  arch.,  b.  at  Vespignano  in  1276:  d.  in  1336.  He  was  a 
shepherd,  and  was  discovered  by  ( Imabue  drawing  figures 
on  stones.  To  Cimabue  he  owedhis  introduction  to  art  and 
his  earliest  instruction,  but  to  his  own  genius  was  due  his 
success.  In  compo.sition.  design,  and  color  G.  was  a  crea- 
tor. His  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  found  in  all 
the  chief  galleries  of  It.,  but  the"  most  admired  are  in  Padua, 
Bologna,  and  Florenc-e.  The  genius  of  G.  was  felt  through- 
out It.  from  Venice  to  Naples :  the  It.  art  of  his  age  felt  in 
every  dept.  the  influence  of  his  commanding  mind.  Taddeo, 
Gaddi,  SpineUo  Aretino,  and  Niccolo  da  Ketro  were  his  most 
famous  pupils,  but  innumerable  compositions  in  chapel  and 
sacristy  show  how  deep  a  mark  he  made  on  his  time.  G. 
was  a  pei-sonal  friend  of  Dante  :  his  portrait  of  the  great 
poet  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Podesta  in  Florence, 
though  defaced  by  time  and  marred  by  re.storers.  is  still 
recognizable  as  a  masterpiece.  O.  B.  FRoTHisGHAit. 

GlrafTe',  [Arabic  -  Egyptian  zorafeh.  "•long-neck"],  or 
C'amel'opard  [Lat.  carnetopardatii.  the  ""  camel-pard  ""]. 
Camelopardalis  giraffa.  a  ruminant  inhabiting  a  large  portion 
of  Afr.  The  length  of  its  legs,  the  excessive  length  of  its 
neck,  and  the  persistent,  bony  horns  covered  with  skin  ai-e 
characteristics.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  trees. 
It  runs  with  an  awkward  amble,  and  is  not  very  swift. 

Girard',  111.     See  Appendi.x. 

Girard,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan., 
126  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City.    Pop.  1880.  1289. 

Girard  (Stephen  i.  b.  near  Bordeaux.  Fr..  May  34, 1750: 
became  a  sailor,  and  before  the  Revolution  engaged  as  the 
master  of  vessels  in  the  Amer.  coasting  and  W.  I.  trade : 
during  the  Revolution  was  a  grocer,  sutler,  and  liquor-seUer 
in  and  near  Phila.,  where  he  had  already  married  and  sei>- 
arated  from  his  wife.  He  was  again  in  the  W.  I.  and  coast- 
wise trade  in  partnership  \\ith  John,  his  brother,  in  1780- 
90  :  gained  money  by  receiving  valuables  from  the  Haytian 
planters  during  the  insurrection  (1791-1804i.  for  much  of  this 
property  was  never  called  for.  and  by  leasing  property  in 
Phila.  when  business  was  dull  at  low  rates,  and  then  rent- 
ing at  high  rates  in  times  of  industrial  activity.  In  1812  be- 
came a  private  banker.  He  was  for  yrs.  by  far  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  ver>'  eccentric  in  his  habits,  a 
free  thinker,  ungracious  in  manner  and  ill-tempered,  but 
was  always  a  liberal  benefactor  of  public  charities,  and  even 
of  chs.,  which  he  despised.  During  several  yellow-fever 
seasons  in  PhUa.  no  citizen  was  more  active  in  reUevtng  dis- 
tress by  free  expenditure  of  money  or  by  personal  care  of 
the  .sic"k :  and  at  his  death  nearly  all  his  estate  was  be- 
queathed to  various  charitable  and  municipal  insts.  of  Phila. 
and  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  founding  of  Girard  CoH  f<;>r 
orphan  boys.     D.  Dec.  26.  1831. 

Girard'  Col'lege,  at  PhUa.,  Pa.,  was  founded  by  the 
bequest  of  more  than  S2.000.000,  left  by  Stephen  Girard,  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  white  male  orphans,  who  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10,  and.  according  to  the  wlU  of 
the  founder,  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  some  industrial  occu- 
pation when  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  The  buildings 
are  situated  2  m.  N.  W.  of  the  old  State-house.  The  prin. 
building,  with  fine  Corinthian  columns,  is  by  far  the  best 
specimen  of  Gr.  arch,  in  Amer.  It  is  built  mainly  of  white 
marble,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  ■with  the  minute 
directions  left  by  Mr.  Girard.  according  to  whose  will  no 
minister  or  ecclesiastic  of  any  sect  or  ch.  is  allowed  to  visit 
the  premises  on  any  pretext,  or  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  inst.  It  now  "accommodates  some  500  boys,  who  ai-e 
supported  as  well  as  ed.  by  the  inst. 

Girardiu,  zhe-rar-dan'.  de  (£mii.ei.  b.  in  Paris  June  22. 
1806,  natural  son  of  the  count  de  Girardin :  entered  upon 
journalism  as  conductor  of  Le  Voleur.  a  periodical  compiled 
from  other  journals,  and  La  Mode,  a  fashion-paper.  His 
great  distinction  was  gained  as  conductor  of  the  Prt-N*.  a 
cheap  daily,  which  he  edited  from  18=36  to  1856.  This  journal 
made  him  one  of  the  great  political  powers  of  Fr.  In  1S4>! 
he  persuaded  Louis  Phihppe  to  abdicate.  Under  Nap.  III. 
he  was  a  vigorous  member  of  the  opposition,  but  in  1870  he 
was  made  a  senator.  De  (i.  was  never  constant  to  any 
political  principle  except  hostility  to  G.  Brit,  and  friendship 
for  Rus.  D.  Apr.  27,  18S1.— His  first  wife,  Delphise  ib.  Jan. 
■26.  1804 :  d.  June  29,  1855),  was  a  ver>-  talented  poet  and 
author  of  clever  novels  and  highly  successful  plays.  Her 
.v(//rt//  was  one  of  the  social  and  political  centres  of  Paris. 

Girardin  » Saint-Marc  i.  b.  at  Paris  Feb.  12.  IKH  :  studied 
at  first  law  :  wrote  in  1827  an  article  in  the  Jourual  </rj(  Dr- 
halt:.  which  made  a  great  sensation,  and  after  that  time  par- 
ticipated in  politics,  both  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  1S22  he  received  a  prize  from  the 
Acad,  for  a  paper  on  Le  Sage,  in  1827  an^>ther  for  a  paper  on 
Bossuet.  and  in  1R28  a  third  for  his  TaUtau  de  la  ntlrraiure 
fraiirai^eau  j-ci.  decle  :  in  1844  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Acad.  In  18:31  he  succeeded  (iuizot  as  prof,  m  hist,  at  the 
Sorbonne.  which  chair  he  changed  in  18:34  for  that  of  Fr.  lit. 
and  poetry- :  and  for  more  than  :30  >ts.  be  delivered  his  leis- 
ures, ofteii  to  an  audience  of  :300^i  or  4000  people.  His  prin. 
work  is  Court- de  Vitterature  drarnatig'ie.  In  1869  he  retired 
from  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne.  but  continued  as  ed.  of  Jo<ii  - 
nal  '/►--  .•<ni-aiitit.    D.  Apr.  11.  187:3.  Clemens  I'etersen. 

Giraiiio'le  [It.  "  sun-tuniing.""  because  its  finest  tints 
api>ear  onlv  in  a  strong  light],  a  precious  stone  of  various 
colors  and  ("lualities.  biit  all  distinguished  by  a  strong,  deep, 
reflected  light.  The  fire-opal  and  quartz  resinite  are  ambng 
its  varieties. 
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GIRDLE  OF  VENUS— GLADSTONE. 


Glr'dle  of  Ve'mis,  tlie  CeHum  Venei-is,  a  Ctenophore 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  etc.,  noted  for  its  elongated, 
ribbon-lilce  form.    Its  mouth  is  about  midway  of  its  length. 

GIr'geli,  or  Geer'geli  [from  Girgis,  or  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Coptic  Ch.].  an  EgjiJtian  town,  of  Chr. 
origin,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  108  m.  below 
Thebes  and  12  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Abydus.  It  was  former- 
ly the  cap.  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  a  town  of  fine  appearance, 
\\ith  its  palm  trees,  8  minarets,  and  R.  Cath.  monastery  (the 
oldest  in  Eg\iit1.  standmg  about  }4  m.  from  the  river.  The 
Nile  is  now  rapidly  washing  it  away.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

•Jlrgeii'ti  [Lat.  Agrigentuni  ;  Gr.  ^A.Kpaya.<;],  a  maritime 
town  of  Sic,  founded  584  b.  c.  by  a  Gr.  colony  from  Gela,  at 
the  foot  of  an  older  acropolis  called  C'amicus.  Through 
commerce  with  Carthage  tlie  new  colony  grew  rapidly  rich 
and  powerful,  though  later  it  suffered  greatly  from  wars 
with  that  city.  In  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity  Agri- 
gentum  contained  200,000  inhabs.  within  its  walls,  and  in- 
cluding suburbs  the  pop.  is  said  to  have  reached  800,000.  G. 
stands  on  a  high  steep  rock,  commanding  a  fine  \\e\\  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while,  conspicuous  everywhere,  rise  the  vast 
temples,  more  or  less  in  ruins,  which  bear  witness  to  its 
former  greatness.  Among  these  are  the  temple  of  Concord, 
a  beautiful  Doric  structure,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  all  the  anc.  temples;  the  temple  of  Juno,  also  in  partial 
preservation  ;  and  the  tenn)le  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  larg- 
est in  Sic,  and  still  imposmg  in  its  ruins.  Other  striking 
remains  of  temples,  towers,  and  tombs  are  seen  on  every 
side.  Works  are  now  in  progress  for  improving  the  harbor, 
which,  though  not  good,  is  the  most  available  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Sic.     Pop.  21,274. 

Glron'dlsts  [Fi-.  Giwndiiis,  from  the  Gironde,  whence 
several  of  their  leaders  came],  the  coiiservative  repubUcan 
party  of  the  Vr.  legislative  assembly  from  Oct.  1791  to  Oct. 
1793.  In  Mar.  1792  the  king  selected  4  of  them  foi'  his  new 
ministei"s,  but  dismissed  them  June  13,  which  led  to  a  popu- 
lar insurrection.  On  Aug.  11  they  were  recalled.  The  party 
of  the  Mountain  (1792)  and  the  Jacobins  (1793)  violently  op- 
posed them,  and  the  latter  (June  2)  procured  the  arrest  of  30 
of  their  leaders.  In  Oct.  the  leaders  were  arraigned  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  so  strong  was  their  defence 
that  not  even  that  court  could  convict  them.  But  by  order 
of  the  Convention  they  were  sent  that  very  night  to  the 
guillotine  (Oct.  31,  1793).  During  the  following  yr.  great 
numbers  of  other  real  and  suspected  G.  perished. 

Giti'ades,  a  statuary,  arch.,  and  poet  of  Lacedfemon, 
floiu-ished  about  536  b.  c.  He  erected  the  temple  and  fash- 
ioned the  statue  of  Athena  Poliouchus  ("  city  protector"), 
also  called  Chalcioecus  ("  of  the  brazen  house "),  in  his 
native  city.  He  composed  a  hpnn  in  honor  of  the  same 
goddess,  with  a  few  other  poems  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

Git'scliiii,  town  of  Bohemia,  where  an  encounter  took 
place,  June  29,  1866,  between  the  Prus.  and  Aus. ;  the  latter 
were  defeated,  losing  about  4000,  beside  2000  prisoners  ;  the 
Prus.  loss  was  about  8000.     Pop.  6.570. 

Gluliaul,  joo-lee-ah'nee  (Giambattist.O,  b.  at  Canelli, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1818.  He  entered  the  religious  order  of  the 
Somaschi.  and  between  1837  and  1847  held  various  professor- 
ships in  different  schools  of  learning,  occupjing  himself  at 
the  same  time  with  the  profound  study  of  Dante.  In  1845  he 
pub.  his  celebrated  Saggio  di  vn  y>wvo  Coinmento  delln  Coin- 
media  di  Bante  AUighieri ;  in  1846,  before  the  Scientific 
Cong,  of  Genoa,  he  declared  that  tlie  Dirina  Commedia  em- 
bodied the  earliest  and  most  authentic  material  for  It.  hist. 
In  1847-48,  while  prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Genoa,  he  was  named, 
under  the  new  liberal  reforms,  censor  of  the  Press,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  performed  with  great  dignity  and 
liberality.  Among  the  works  of  G.  are  Sul  rirenie  Lingnaggio 
deUa  Toscana,  Le  Norme  di  Commeniare  la  Dirinu  Co/iuiwdia, 
iratte  dalV  Epistole  di  Dante  a  Cangrande,  and  Metodo  di  com- 
TTientarela  THrina  Commedia. 

Giu'llo  Roma'uo,  an  It.  painter  and  arch.,  b.  at  Rome 
in  1492  ;  d.  in  Mantua  in  1546.  The  family  name  was  Pippi. 
As  a  painter,  much  of  his  reputation  has  been  due  to  his  as- 
sociation with  Raphael,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem,  in- 
trusted to  him  the  execution  of  important  works,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  made  him  one  of  his  heirs, 
and,  dying,  confided  to  him,  along  with  Gio.  Fran.  Penni, 
the  finishing  of  his  imcompleted  pieces.  The  pupil  did  not 
justify  the  master's  predilection.  His  pictures,  while  show- 
ing boldness  of  conception,  learning,  and  mastery  of  ma- 
terials, are  destitute  of  harmony,  grace,  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, and  refinement  of  expression.  His  success  was  great- 
est in  battle  pieces.  In  sacred  subjects  he  did  not  excel, 
though  his  most  famous  picture,  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Stefano  at 
Genoa,  was  one  of  this  kmd—The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
an  important  work,  and  still  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of 
composition  and  drawing.  His  celebrated  paintings,  The 
Apparition  of  the  Cross  to  Constantine  and  the  Battle  betxmen 
Comturdine  and  Mavj-entiiis,  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine  at  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Giantx.  hi  the  Palazzo  del  Te  at 
Mantua,  are  examples  of  his  grandest  manner.  G.  R.  's  fame 
rests  more  on  his  capacities  as  an  arch,  than  on  his  genius 
as  a  painter,  though  his  arch,  had  the  same  gen.  character- 
istics with  his  painting.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  employed 
him  on  the  Vatican,  and  when  in  Rome  he  erected  2  palaces, 
the  ch.  Madonna  del  Orto,  and  other  buildings.  The  cardi- 
nal Gonzaga  had  a  saying  that  Mantua  belonged  to  G.  K.  by 
right  of  creation.  When  the  emp.  Charles  V.  came  to  Man- 
tua, the  arch,  erected  the  triumphal  arches  in  his  honor. 
His  renown  became  so  gi-eat  that  the  pope  in\ited  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  undertake  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's,  but  death  prevented.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Gius'ti  (GiusEPPEl,  b.  at  Monsummanno,  near  Pescia, 
1809.  While  still  a  student  the  MS.  poems  of  G.  G.  were 
greatly  in  vogue.  The  revolutionary  attempts  of  1831  roused 
his  patriotic  spirit,  and  it  found  expression  in  his  admirable 
satires.  The  satires  of  G.  remained  many  yrs.  in  MS.,  but 
immediately  upon  their  publication  they  everywhere  excited 
great  enthusiasm.    They  were  the  noble  precursors  of  the 


revolutionary  movements  of  1848.  When  the  first  Tuscan 
national  assembly  was  convoked.  G.  was  elected  deputy, 
and  by  voting  with  the  conservatives  he  brought  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  radicals.  The  grand  duke  being  re- 
stored, G.  saw  his  dearest  hopes  crushed,  and  d.  Mar.  31, 
18.50,  a  few  months  after. 

Gla'brlo  (C.  Acilivs)  filled  the  offices  of  quaestor  b.  c. 
203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  acted  as  mterpreter  to  the 
Athenian  embassy,  consisting  of  the  3  philos.  Cameades, 
Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  before  the  Rom.  senate,  b.  c.  155. 
He  wrote  a  hist,  of  Rome  in  Gr..  translated  by  a  certain 
Claudius  into  Lat.,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 

Glacier,  glas'e-er  [Fr.  from  Lat.  glacier,  "ice"],  is  the 
name  of  continuous  masses  of  ice  that  originate  in  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  but  extend  far  below  tlie  snow-line,  often 
reaching  the  zone  of  forests.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
scarred  by  deep  clefts,  and  toward  the  lower  end  .strewn 
with  sand,  rough  gravel,  and  trains  of  large  blocks.  At  a 
recent  geological  period  they  attained  enormous  dimensions, 
and  had  an  important  share  in  fashioning  the  sm-face  of  the 
earth.  G.  on  a  large  scale  are  still  found  in  the  Alps,  Hima- 
layas, Rocky  Mts.,  Scandinavia,  and  Greenland. 

Origin  of  Glaciers. — The  higher  region  of  high  mts.  is  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  alternation  between  heat  and  cold.  The 
sun  shining  upon  the  mass  of  snow-dust  and  minute  ci-ystals 
melts  them,  and  fuses  them  together  till  thej-  form  grains 
of  larger  size,  which  are  frozen  together  into  compact  par- 
ticles of  ice  during  the  next  interval  of  cold.  At  first  this 
process  is  confined  to  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  snow,  but 
as  the  alternate  melting  and  congelation  are  frequently  re- 
newed, a  similar  change  extends  through  the  mass,  which 
is  gradually  converted  into  that  condition  that  has  been 
called  7iei'e,  or  in  Ger.  Fiiit.  A  section  of  the  upper  strata 
of  the  rieve  shows  successive  layers,  whose  upper  surfaces 
are  more  near  the  condition  of  ice  than  the  underlying 
portions.  In  the  lapse  of  yrs.  the  neve  increases  layer  by 
layer,  one  of  them  corresponding  to  every  considerable  fall 
of  snow,  until  a  great  weight  presses  on  tlie  lower  and  older 
portions  of  the  mass.  When  the  accumulated  mass,  and 
the  weight  consequently  pressing  on  the  lower  strata,  are 
great  enough,  the  whole  begins  to  yield  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  and  with  a  slow,  constant  motion  to  crawl 
downward  toward  the  lower  region,  where  the  ice,  being 
exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  is  rapidly  consumed  :  the 
mass  has  become  a  G. 

Jfotion  of  (rlaciers. — It  will  now  be  understood  that  the 
essential  attribute  of  G.  is  the  fact  of  their  progressive 
motion  from  the  upper  level  where  they  are  foiTned  toward 
the  lower  valleys.  A  G.  does  not  rnore  as  a  rigid  body,  slip- 
ping forward  oil  its  bed,  whose  parts  retain  their  relative 
positions  during  its  progress ;  it  does  not  more  by  dilatation, 
or  the  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  ice  in  tlie  direction 
of  least  resistance  ;  it  does  more  as  a  plastic  substance,  con- 
forming to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motion  of  imperfect 
fluids.  This  plasticity  of  G.  ice  is  mainlj'  owing  to  that 
peculiar  property  of  ice  called  regelation.  A  G.  is  enabled, 
without  losing  its  continuity,  to  advance  in  a  sinuous  chan- 
nel, not  only  changing  its  external  form  to  suit  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  bed,  but  also  suffering  internal  dislocations  by 
the  constant  rearrangement  of  its  parts.  When  the  gen. 
movement  of  the  G.  tends  to  draw  asunder  adjoining  por- 
tions of  ice,  this  is  unable  to  obey  the  strain,  the  mass  is 
rent  through,  and  in  this  manner  are  formed  the  crevasses. 
These  are  among  the  best  known  and  most  characteristic  of 
glacier  phenomena. 

Veined  Strt/cture  of  Glacier  Ice.—G.  ice  is  usually  of  a 
nearly  wiiite  color,  and  this  tint  is  due  to  the  multitude  of 
minute  air-bubbles  contained  in  it.  But  very  often  the 
mass  is  seamed  by  countless  parallel  veins  of  the  purer  azure 
color  characteristic  of  ordinary  ice.  This  is  found  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  blue  veins  are  almost  completely  free 
from  air-bubbles.  The  blue  veins  are  first  developed  in 
parts  of  the  G.  that  have  been  subjected  to  extreme  press- 
ure, because  intense  pressure  causes  portions  of  the  com- 
pressed ice  to  be  converted  into  water,  thus  facilitating  the 
escape  of  the  imprisoned  air-bubbles.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Cnir.  Cyc.  by  J.  Ball,  F.  R.  S.] 

Gladiator,  glad'e-a-tur  [Lat.,  from  gladivs,  a  "  sword  "], 
in  anc.  Rome  a  person  who  was  employed  to  engage  in  com- 
bat at  public  shows.  This  custom  was  introduced  into 
Rome  in  264  b.  c.  Gladiatorial  shows  (mvnera)  were  at  first 
exhibited  chiefly  at  funerals,  but  later  they  were  shown  on 
the  gi-andest  scale  as  mere  entertainments.  G.  were  cap- 
tives, slaves,  criminals,  or  even  free  citizens.  The  life  of  a 
vanquished  G.  might  be  spared  or  not  according  to  the  will 
of  the  spectators. 

Gladi'oliis  (a  "  little  sword,"  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaves),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Iridacefe.  Most 
of  the  species  have  bulbs,  and  are  S.  Afr.  The  starchy  bulbs 
of  some  Afr.  species  are  used  as  food.  But  the  genus  is 
chieflv  noteworthv  for  its  beautiful  flowers. 

Glad'stone  (Rt.  Hon.  William  Ewart),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  Dec.  29.  1809,  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, Bart.,  a  Scot,  merchant;  entered  Pari,  in  1832;  be- 
came in  1835  under-sec.  for  the  colonies,  under  Peel ;  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  1841,  and  became  v.-p.  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  "master  of  the  mint ;  sec.  of  state  for  the 
colonies  1845-46  ;  in  1868  became  first  lord  of  the  treas.  and 
prime  minister,  retaining  that  position  until  Feb.  17,  1874, 
when  the  ministry  of  Disraeli  came  into'power.  Mr.  G.'s 
premiership  was  characterized  by  many  important  meas- 
ures, such  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Ch.  (1869),  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  (1870),  immense  reforms  in  legal  administra- 
tion, the  aliolishment  by  royal  warrant  of  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army  (1871),  and  the  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  U.  S.  by  the  Geneva  Conference.  G.  entered 
jniljlic  life  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman,  but  his  political 
views  have  gradually  changed,  and  since  1859  he  has  been 
a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Author  of  The  State  in  its 
Relations  u-ith  the  Ch.,  Ch.  Principles  Considered,  A  Chapterof 
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Autobiograi)/ty,  and  Jiiventus  Mundi.  His  pamphlet  on  the 
Vatican  Decretv  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and  has 
called  forth  numerous  replies.  G.  is  the  present  premier 
as^)i  appointed  Apr.  28.  1880. 

Glagollt'ic  Alphabet  [Slavic  qlagol.  a  "word  "].  one 
of  the  S.  Slavic  alphabets.  According:  to  Schafarik,  it  is 
older  than  the  so  called  Cyrillic,  and  was  itself  the  mventlon 
of  St.  Cyril  (.see  Cyrillic  Alphabeti,  while  the  so  called 
Cyrillic  "is  a  corruption  of  this.  Others  make  the  G.  much 
older  than  the  time  of  Cyril.  Still  others  regard  the  present 
G.  as  a  corruption  of  the  so  called  Cyrillic.  There  is  a  small 
G.  lit.,  chiefly  ecclesiastical.  A  G.  liturgy  is  used  by  some 
Dalmatian  and  Istrian  R.  Cath.  dioceses. 

Glau'ders  ^.tquinia,  vialleus  humidas),  a  contagious  dis- 
ease of  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  communicable  to  man.  but 
not.  as  far  as  is  known,  to  other  animals.  It  is  character- 
ized by  an  inflamed  state  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  secondarily  affected.  When  the 
swelling  of  the  lymphatics  appears  to  supersede  or  exceed 
in  importance  the  nasal  affection,  the  disease  i.s  caUed 
farcy.  Four  types  of  the  disease  are  recognized  :  but 
even  the  mUdest  form  is  seldom  really  cured.  G.  has 
proved  fatal  to  man  in  less  than  a  week,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  last  a  yr.  or  more.  Evei-y  glandered  or  farcy- 
budded  horse  should  be  killed  at  once,  or  reserved  for  ex- 
perimental treatment  by  competent  veterinarians. 

Glas'eock  (Thomas*,  b.  in  Ga. :  served  as  lieut.  at  the 
siege  of  Savamiah,  under  Count  Pulaski :  was  appointed 
col.  of  the  troops  ordered  out  by  the  legislature  in  defence 
of  Ga.  against  the  Indians,  in  the  war  of  1812.  on  the  W. 
frontier,  and  was  aftei-ward  appointed  gen.  of  militia  :  was 
M.  C.  from  Ga.  18:36-.39.    D.  May  9,  1811. 

Glas'go'n',  the  commercial  and  industrial  metropolis  of 
Scot.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  21  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
name  is  said  to  signify  "  dark  glen,"  referring  to  a  ravine  in 
the  X.  E.  part  of  the  city.  Here  stands  on  an  eminence  the 
cathedral,  founiied  in  1187,  but  not  finished  until  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country. 
Close  by  stands  the  imiv.,  founded  in  1451.  and  from  these 
2  buildmgs  as  its  nucleus  the  city  gradually  developed. 
When  by  the  union  between  Scot,  and  Eng.  the  trade  with 
the  Amer.  colonies  was  opened  to  Scotch  enterprise,  G.  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  later  of  the 
sugar  trade  with  the  W.  I.  Still  more  rapidly  has  it  de- 
veloped in  this  century,  having  become  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  and  iron  manufacturing  industries  of  Scot.  The 
Clyde  has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  2003  tons  bur- 
den, and  an  excellent  harbor  has  been  formed  on  the  Clyde 
and  Forth  Canal.  The  city  has  3  fine  parks  — the  Green 
1140  acres  I.  Queen's  Park  (1(X)  acres),  and  Kelvin  Grove  (40 
acres  I.  Many  elegant  monuments  are  scattered  thniugh- 
'jut  the  city,  among  which  are  the  statues  of  James  Watt, 
sir  Roben '  Peel,  and  Sir  John  iloore,  and  it  possesses  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  several  good  public  libraries, 
and  a  large  number  of  benevolent,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific insts.    Pop.  1881,  674,095. 

Glasgovr,  University  of,  founded  in  1451  :  Lord 
Hamilton  gave  it  a  buUding  in  1480 :  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
as.sisted  the  univ.  in  her  day :  her  son.  James  I.  of  G.  Brit., 
gave  it  its  present  charter  in  1.577.  In  1870  its  new  build- 
ings were  opened.  The  Hunterian  museum  was  presented 
to  the  univ.  in  1781.  Beside  the  regular  academical  course, 
there  are  law,  divinity,  med.  and  scientific  examinations, 
degrees,  and  professorships. 

GlasgoTT,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Ban-en  co.,  Ky.  It  has  a 
made  and  female  coll.,  and  is  only  3  m.  from  the  flowing  oil- 
wells  of  Ky.    Pop.  1870,  733  ;  1830,  1510. 

Glasgow,  R.  R.  June,  city,  Howard  co..  Mo.,  in  the 
X.  E.  part  of  the  co.,  on  the  Mo.  River.  It  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  large  library  building  and  hall  and  2  coU^.  G. 
Is  a  great  tobacco  market.    Pop.  1870,  1795  :  1880.  1841. 

Glas'ites,  the  followers  of  John  Glas  ( 169.5-177:3 1,  a  Scot, 
minister.  The  sect  is  more  generally  known  as  the  Sasde- 
MAxiAXs  (which  see). 

Glass  [Sax.  glaes].  The  name  of  glass  is  given  to  evei-y 
transparent  body  which  is  brittle  and  sonorous  at  ordinarj' 
temperature,  becomes  soft  and  ductile,  finally  melting, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  which  presents  when 
broken  the  pieculiar  appearance  known  as  the  vitreous 
fracture.  G.  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of  silica  and 
an  alkali.  An  old  story  told  by  Pliny  ascribes  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians the  invention  of  G.  The  Egj-ptians  made  G.  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  national  existence.  Paintings  of 
the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I.  at  Beni-Hassan,  representing  G.- 
blowers  making  a  very  large  vase,  show  that  35(X»  yrs.  ago 
the  Egyptians  were  far  advanced  m  this  art :  and  the  fact 
that  glazing  was  applied  to  many  objects  about  the  same 
time  indicates  great  .skUl  not  only  in  combining  the  materi- 
als of  G.,  but  in  its  manipulation.  The  Egj-ptians  surpassed 
the  modems  in  some  respects  in  making  G..  and  under  the 
Rom.  rule  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  G. -making.  The  only 
color  which  the  Egyptians  certainly  originated  is  tlie  bieu  de 
KU,  a  rich  blue,  which  has  of  late  become  the  mode  in  Paris 
for  G.  beads.  The  Egyptian  G.  of  other  colors  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Grs.  and  Roms.  The  art  of 
depriving  G.  of  color  and  making  it  like  crystal  was  a  very 
late  invention,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Eg\T)tian. 
G.  had  been  made  in  Rome  2  centuries  b.  c.  but  under  Nero 
the  natural  intelligence  of  the  Roms.  developed  the  industry 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  short  lime  the  Rom.  wares  at- 
tained an  elegance  which  is  as  yet  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
IJnder  Alexander  Severus  an  entire  and  separate  quarter  of 
the  city  was  filled  with  G.-makers  (a.  d.  210).  From  Rome 
the  art  spread  to  Gaul,  Sp.,  and  Brit.  The  Roms.  excelled 
m  working  G.  uithln  G.  ;  they  also  made  singular  combina- 
tions of  G.  and  terra-cotta.  many  of  which  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  workmen  at  present.  But  their  skill  was 
chiefly  shown  in  the  celebrated  diafreta  or  bored  work. 
This  was  done  either  by  making  a  vase  in  2  layers,  the  outer 
extremely  thick,  and  then  cutting  away  the  latter  in  pat- 
3S 


terns  of  very  bold  relief,  frequently  of  network  and  flow- 
ers, or  else  by  applying  the  patterns  with  the  ponty  or  with 
the  blowpipe  and  other  instruments,  and  then  cutting  the 

work  when  cold. 

After  the  fall  of  the 
Rom.  empire  G. -making 
declined,  but  not  so  rap- 
idly as  other  arts.  As  the 
art  declined  in  Rome  it 
flourished  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among 
the  pagan  Sax.,  the  Picts. 
and  Iiish.  as  all  had  their 
own  peculiarly  formed 
goblets  and  ornaments 
of  G.  Very  little  remains 
of  early  Byzantine  art  : 
but  after  the  revival  of 
Byzantine  art  which  fol- 
lowed the  decline  caused 
by  the  Iconoclasts,  G.- 
making  produced  a  few 
beautiful  works.  The 
treatises  of  Heraclius.  a 
Frenchman,  and  of  the 
monk  Theophilus.  a  Ger. 
of  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, contain  full  de- 
tails for  making  G.  in 
great  variety,  both  for 
windows  and  vessels.  G.- 
making  was  never  lost 
either  in  Fr.  or  Eng.  G.- 
making  in  Venice  is  as- 
serted to  date  from  the 
7th  century.  The  im- 
mense labor  of  covering 
the  interior  of  St.  Mark's 
with  G.  mosaic  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries 
probably  attracted  to 
Venice  skilled  Byzantine 
workmen.  andG.-maklng 
soon  became  a  national 
art.  The  taste  for  soUd 
elegance  had  departed, 
but  that  for  the  light, 
flower-Uke.  and  even  the 
frivolous,  had  increa.sed ; 
;;::d  in  this  direction  ^en- 

■  t-  soon  attained  perfec- 
;   u.    In  the  15th  centviry 

"\Vnetian  G.  attained  in- 
'if-dible  popularity.  At 
this  time  porcelain  was 
almost  unknown,  and, 
with  the  exception  of 
gold  and  silver.  G.  fur- 
nished the  only  material  for  elegant  ornament  to  gratify  the 
inordinate  luxurj-  of  an  age  in  which  all  genius  was  devoted 
to  ornament.  The  govt,  guarded  the  secrets  of  the  art 
with  great  jealousy,  and  when  2  Venetian  G. -workmen  went 
to  Ger.,  they  were  followed  up  and  murdered.  In  the  16th 
century  the  glasses  were  generally  made  so  thin  as  not  to 
bear  enamelliiitr.    A>'y:n't"ri)io.  or  smalt  speckled  with  gold, 

was  invented  in  the  18th 
centurj-. 

About  the  yr.  1860  sev- 
eral persons  interested 
in  the  development  of 
the  industries  of  the  Ve- 
netian prov.  attempted 
to  revive  the  then  dor- 
mant art  of  G. -making. 
The  persons  to  whom  the 
merit  of  this  attempt  is 
due  were  Murenese,  and 
Dr.  Antonio  Salviati.  a 
native  of  Verona,  sought 
to  give  a  commercial 
value  to  their  product  by 
estat>lishing  an  empori- 
um for  its  sale  in  Eng. 
By  his  influence  a  small 
private  company  was 
formed,  and  Eng.  cap. 
and  energy  were  called 
in.  By  perseverance  un- 
'UT  difliculties  of  no  or- 
dinary chai-acter  they 
.live  succeeded  in  pro- 
,-King  works  which  vie 
l)eauty  of  form  and 
.iterial  "with  the  most 

■  ■  nowned  s{)ecimens  of 
•'If  best  period  of  the 
'.  .  iietian     G.    manufac- 

.re. 

I.,    was   made   during 
-  Middle  Ages,  especial- 
y    for   windows,   in   all 
^p  European  countries.    Fr. 
"^    specimens         indicating 
Veneti:»n  Drinking-Gla.-.-^.  .^jjiu   ^^^j    ^jj^te   are    not 

rare.  The  Gers.  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  cylindri- 
cal drinking-cups,  generally  of  greenish  G.  enamelled,  called 
}yifderkom  or  "come  agaif."    In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
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century  the  Bohemians  began  to  produce  fine  crystal  G., 
and  developed  the  art  of  engraving  on  it.  In  elaborate 
work  the  Bohemians  often  equalled  the  Venetians.  Bohe- 
mia has  always  been  able 
to  produce  very  cheap 
G..  and  even  when  coarse 
it  has  a  certain  odd  char- 
acter which  commands  a 
sale.  In  the  17th  century 
the  Fr.  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  excel  in  the  art, 
and  introduced  Venetian 
workmen.  At  the  present 
day  Fr.  plate -G.  is  the 
best  known.  In  Eng.  G.- 
painting  was  practised 
by  one  Bristol  in  1338, 
and  by  John  Thornton  of 
Coventry.  The  splendid 
W.  windows  of  York  ca- 
thedral are  by  him.  In 
1485  Eng.  window-G.  cost 
much  more  than  any  oth- 
er. Yet  the  art  greatly 
declined  until  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  when 
a  revival  took  place.  At 
the  present  day  perfectly 
pure  G.,  free  from  specks 
or  stride  (lines),  is  made 
in  Eng.  better  than  in  any 
other  European  country  ; 

and  with  all  the  elegance  I 

and  originality  of  Vene-  «■ 

tian   patterns,    its    finest  Engraved  Flagon  (Clichy  Glass  Woiks). 

work  is  inferior  to    the 

Eng.  and  Fr.  as  regards  mechanical  accuracy.    The  Fr., 

however,  at  an  early  date  made  plate-G.  very  large  and  of 

good  quality.    Soon  after  1688  Thevart  at  Paris  and  at  St. 

Gobain,  Picardy,  cast  plates  60  inches  by  40. 

Optical  glasses  are  probably  as  old  as  G.,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  men  who  worked  in  this  material  would  not  almost  at 
once  observe  the  magnifying  properties  inherent  in  every 
piece  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  A  lens  was 
found  in  Nineveh,  and  Chi.  chronology  states  that  the  em- 
peror Chan  (2283  b.  c.)  observed  the  planets  through  an  opti- 
cal G.  A  tombstone  in  Florence  declares  that  spectacles 
were  invented  by  Salvino  d'Armato,  who  d.  in  1.317.  Kepler 
(1571)  is  regarded  as  the  modern  inventor  of  the  telescope, 
which  was  rediscovered  in  160<)  by  Hans  Lippershey  of  Hoi. 
G.  for  optical  instruments  is  the  most  difficult  to  make. 

QmdUies  of  Glass.— G.  is  a  salt,  every  salt  being  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline  base— i  e.  an 
alkali  or  alkaloid  of  organic  nature.  In  the  case  of  G.  tlie 
acid  is  silica  or  silicic  acid,  and  the  6a»'e  a  mixture  of  an  alka- 
line with  an  earthy  base,  such  as  lime,  or  with  the  oxide  of 
one  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  lead. 

Toughened  Glass. — A  very  important  invention  was  an- 
nounced some  yrs.  ago.  It  consists  of  plunging  hot  G.,  man- 
ufactured in  any  form,  into  hot  oil  or  a  heated  oleaginous 
compound.  When  cool  it  becomes — it  was  claimed— almost 
as  tough  as  metal.  When  very  violently  broken  it  separates 
into  granulated  fragments,  without  sharp  edges,  so  that  the 
danger  of  being  cut  by  it  is  much  diminished.  The  process 
does  not  affect  the  transparency. 

Colonng  or  Staining  Glass. — This  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  manufacture,  involving  much  skill.  At  one  time  dark 
tnassive-colored  glasses  were  generally  used.  By  color  en  tnaj^se 
we  mean  that  which  is  tinted  all  through.  At  present  hues 
are  conveyed  by  covering  a  body  of  pure  flint  G.  with  one  or 
more  thin  coatings  of  intensely  colored  G.,  whether  of  blue 
from  cobalt,  green  from  iron  and  copper,  oriiiljy  from  gold. 
The  more  metallic  coloring  oxide  is  employed,  the  less  lead 
must  be  used,  so  as  to  equalize  the  composition.  Massive 
colors  produce  a  shadowy  blackness,  which  was,  however, 
turned  to  account  by  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  lead- 
ing their  tints  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  amethyst,  and  green  into 
windows,  either  thicker  or  thinner  of  solid  or  cased  G.  as  the 
required  effects  suggested. 

Manvfacture.— There  is  perhaps  no  manufacture  in  which 
every  successive  stage  requires  so  much  care  as  G.,  and 
none  in  which  results  on  so  large  a  scale  involve  such  deli- 
cate skill.  A  puff  of  smoke  or  a  sudden  draught  of  air,  im- 
perceptible to  an  invalid,  may  ruin  an  immense  quantity  of 
"metal;"  and  when  the  wares  are  made  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  in  their  infancy,  and  must  I)e  carefully  conducted 
through  the  process  of  annealing  or  tempering  by  .iudi- 
cious  cooling.  There  are  0  kinds  of  G.,  each  requiring  a 
peculiar  fabrication  and  a  peculiar  building  and  furnace. 
These  are  bottle,  crown,  sheet-window,  plate,  flint,  and  col- 
ored G.  As  a  rule,  G. -houses  are  conical,  and  all  the  proc- 
esses are  conducted  on  one  floor.  All  furnaces  are  build- 
ings of  circular  or  rectangular  t'!>rin.  4  different  kinds  being 
needed,  which  are  built  together  or  separately.  Of  these 
one  is  the  main  furnace,  emidoyed  for  supplying  the  melted 
G.  from  the  pots  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  of  the  others,  one 
is  the  annealing  furnace,  in  which  tlie  wares  are  annealed 
or  tempered  when  made  or  wliile  making  ;  and  the  other  is 
employed  for  baking  the  raw  materials  combined,  and  (jailed 
frit  or  batch.  There  is  also  the  flashing-furnace,  where  arti- 
cles being  made  are  rewarmed  or  restored  to  sufficient  soft- 
ness as  they  cool.  The  furnace  for  baking  and  partly  fusing 
the  frit  is  called  a  calcar,  and  that  for  annealing,  a  leer. 

Annealing  is  an  important  process  with  G-ware.  If  not 
well  done,  the  articles  will,  it  may  be  months  afterward, 
break  suddenly.  This  results  from  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  molecules,  caused  by  sudden  cooling. 

Iridescent  Glass.— Pieces  or  objects  of  anc.  G.  dug  from 
the  ground  are  often  exquisitely  beautiful.  Sometimes  they 
are  like  the  richest  and  most  varied  wings  of  butterflies  or 


the  feathers  of  peacocks,  presenting  every  shade  of  every 
color  known,  and  at  other  times  they  resemble  metal. 

Soliihh  iir  u'(ita--glass  is  a  simple  silicate  of  soda  which  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  which  becomes  hard  wlien 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  used  for  many  purposes— as  a  glaz- 
ing which  resists  water  and  fire,  as  a  cement  for  G.,  and  as 
glue  or  isinglass  in  coloring.  (See  Marvels  of  Glass-Making  in- 
all  Ages,  by  A.  de  Sauzat  ;  VHistoire  des  Arts  indnstriels  au 
Mnyen  Age  et  a  Vepoque  de  la  Renaissance,  by  M.  J.  Labitrte.  > 
[From  orig.  art.  in  .T.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  C.  G.  Leland.] 

Glass,  American  Manufacture  of.  The  manufact- 
ure of  coarse  black  G.  for  bottles  was  commenced  in  Va.  as 
early  as  1615,  and  before  the  close  of  that  century  there 
were  G. -houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
manufacture  gradually  extended.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870  there  were  301  G.-works  of  all  classes,  employing 
15,822  hands  ;  value  of  products,  $19,235,862.  According  to 
the  census  of  1880  there  were,  exclusive  of  G. -cutting  and 
G.-staining  or  decorative  establishments,  219  G.-works  (none 
of  them  idle),  having  a  cap.  of  $19,415,599,  employing  23.822 
persons;  wages  paid,  $9,112,301  :  materials  used,  $7,991,303  ; 
value  of  products,  $21,01.3,464.  There  are  4  classes  of  G.  :  1. 
Plate  G.  ;  2.  Window  G.  ;  3.  G.-ware.  including  blown  and 
pressed  G.,  lamp-chimneys,  druggists'  ware,  etc. ;  4.  Green 
G.,  including  all  green  and  black  hollow-ware,  bottles,  etc. 

The  processes  for  making  most  varieties  of  G.  have  varied 
very  little  for  many  centuries  ;  the  G.  manufactured  in 
Egypt,  almost  2000  yrs.  ago,  and  in  Venice  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  equal  and  in  some  respects  supei-ior  to  that  of 
the  same  classes  made  now ;  in  some  varieties  there  has 
been  an  improvement.  The  earliest  G.  made  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  everywhere  else,  was  tlie  green,  or,  as  the 
coarser  varieties  are  often  called,  black  G.  At  first  it  was 
made  from  very  coarse  materials,  and  its  products  were 
mainly  coar.se  black  bottles  and  other  articles,  blown  in 
moulds,  or  without  them,  which  supplied  only  a  small  part 
of  the  demand  for  G.  wares.  It  has  been  of  late  jts.  so  much 
improved,  both  in  the  material  and  the  working  processes, 
that  not  only  all  the  articles  of  G.  of  a  single  color,  as  red, 
blue,  purple,  green,  olive,  yellow,  etc.,  may  be  made  from  it, 
and  can  be  cut  so  perfectly  as  to  make  the  finest  varieties 
of  the  colored  cut  goods,  but  it  is  also  used  by  the  Gers.. 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  for  making  a  slightly  in- 
ferior grade  of  plating.  It  is  also  extensively  employed, 
especially  by  the  large  N.  J.  manufacturers,  for  di'uggists' 
prescription  bottles,  fruit-cans,  jars,  etc. 

Flint  G.  is  made  from  other  materials  (feldspar,  finely 
ground  quartz,  or  the  finest  white  sand  for  the  silica,  and 
for  many  yrs.  carbonate  of  soda  imported  from  Eng.) ;  it  of- 
ten contains  oxide  of  lead  or  zinc,  and  is  very  clear  in  color. 
It  is  largely  used  for  table  and  hollow  ware,  for  optical  in- 
struments, for  the  finest  qualities  of  druggists'  bottles,  jars, 
etc.  Most  of  the  G.  used  for  cutting  and  engra\'ing  is  flint 
G.,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  some  other  factories  have  intro- 
duced machinery  by  which  they  make  pressed  G.  from  it 
so  perfectly  that  it  requires  a  skilled  expert  to  determine, 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  goods,  whether  they  are  pressed  or 
cut.  Window  G.  is  of  two  kinds — crown  and  sheet,  or  cylin- 
der G.  It  may  be  either  of  flint  or  green  G. :  if  the  latter,  it 
is  made  of  the  best  materials  ;  Amer.  cylinder  G.  is  better 
than  the  foreign,  being  drawn  out  in  larger  and  wider  cylin- 
ders, of  more  uniform  thickness,  and  less  liable  to  devitrify, 
rot,  or  rust.  Decorated  or  parti-colored  G.  is  usually  made 
from  cylinder  G.  by  different  processes.  Plate  G.of  the 
best  qualities  has  not  been  successfully  made  here  till  within 
a  few  yrs.  past,  though  the  rough  plate  has  been  produced. 
It  is  now  made  of  quality  better  than  the  Ger.,  fully  equal  to 
the  Eng.,  and  but  slightly  inferior  to  the  best  Fr.  or  Belg. 
It  is  cast,  not  blown  nor  moulded,  and  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  must  be  of  the  finest  materials  and  carefully  manipu- 
lated. It  is  now  apphed  to  many  purposes,  which  the  sand- 
blast has  made  possible,  for  which  a  few  yrs.  ago  its  em- 
ployment would  have  been  thought  impracticable,  such  as 
dials  and  casings  of  clocks,  change-counters  in  banks  and  in- 
surance offices,  parlor  summer-pieces,  library  doors,  aquaria, 
etc.,  and  has  been  proposed  for  building  purposes.  The  sand- 
blast, a  most  remarkable  discovery,  has  rendered  a  previ- 
ously fragile  and  intractable  material  the  most  easily  worked 
of  all  the  materials  of  its  class,  and  has  rendered  the  decora- 
tion of  articles  of  G.  in  designs  of  great  beauty  a  very  easy 
and  inexpensive  process.  Another  invention  has  also  been 
of  great  interest  in  this  manufacture— the  toughening  process 
— by  wliich  the  most  brittle  of  materials  is  said  to  be  rendered 
completely  infrangible.  This  was  at  first  attempted  by  a 
process  of  sudden  cooling  without  annealing,  like  the  Prince 
Kupert's  drops ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, as  even  a  slight  blow  from  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment would  completely  destroy  the  article,  and  witli  an  ex- 
plosion which  might  do  serious  injury.  G.  is  now  toughened 
by  annealing  in  oil,  though  the  details  of  the  process  are 
secret.  Although  our  G.  manufacture  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  12  or  15  yrs.,  we  are  importing  rather  more  than 
in  1869  or  1870.  Our  importation  in  1870  was  $3,717,634 ;  in 
1879,  $3,212,469  ;  but  in  1880,  $5,1.33,272,  and  in  1881,  $5,878,025. 
This  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  3  items— cylinder,  crown, 
or  common  window  G.,  largely  from  Belg.,  and  a  small 
amount  from  Eng.  ;  plate  G.,  rough  or  polished,  from  Eng., 
Fr.,  Belg.  (called  Fr.),  and  Ger. ;  and  fancy  G.  of  peculiar  de- 
signs, ornamented,  decorated,  colored,  etc.,  from  Ger.,  Fi-., 
Eng.,  and  Belg.  Our  exjxirts  of  G.  15  yrs.  ago  were  very 
small ;  they  have  risen  from  $530,651  in  1870  to  $869,682  in 
1879,  and  $756,022  in  1881.  The  exports  are  mainly  of  G.-ware 
from  N.  J.  and  Pa.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Glass  -  Clotli  and  Glass  -  Paper  are  prepared  by 
sprinkling  powdered  glass  upon  paper  or  cloth,  one  side  be- 
ing moistened  with  thin  glue.    Are  used  like  sand-paper. 

Glass  €rab,  the  name  of  crustaceans  of  the  order 
Stomapoda.  They  are  so  transparent  that  as  they  float  on 
the  water  only  the  eyes  are  visible. 

Glass  Slip'per.    The  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella  is  known 
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In  all  civilized  coiintiies.  It  is  of  Fr.  orifrln.  The  prince 
pi-eseuts  Underella  with  a  pair  of  slippers  lined  with  mini- 
ver or  petit  ver.  a  fur  which  was  the  prerogative  of  royalty, 
as  ennine  was  that  of  the  hiirhest  officer  of  the  law.  The 
storv  was  translated  into  Kiiir..  and  "  petit  ver  "  was  ren- 
dered ■•  little  jilass."  It  was  afterward  retranslated  into  Fr., 
ami  the  "  little  glass  ■"  was  retained.  In  the  (ier.  version  it 
is  onlv  the  small  size  of  the  slipper  which  serves  as  a  mean^3 
of  recognition  :  the  glass  is  left  out.       William  Dktmolu. 

Glass  Snake,  (Jphisa'tn/.s  rtiitrcdi.^.  a  snake-like  lizard 
of  the  U.  S.  It  resembles  a  serpent,  but 
has  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
lizards.  It  is  2  or  3  ft.  long,  is  harmless, 
and  is  found  in  the  S.  When  smartly 
struck  with  a  stick,  it  often  breaks  into 
several  pieces,  whence  the  name. 

OlafiiS,  Soluble.   See  W.\tek  Gl.\ss. 

Glass  Spoiio'e,  a  name  of  various 
sponges  of  the  genera  llyaloMina.  Eu- 
lilei'tMa,  etc.,  of  which  the  typical  forms 
have  the  silicious  sponge-spicules  pro- 
longed into  a  flexible,  loosely  twisted 
cable  of  glassy  threads. 

Glau'ber's  Salt  [named  from  J.  K. 
(ilauber,  its  discoverer  (1604-68),  called 
formerly  sal  mintbUe,  the  neutral  sul- 
phate of  soda],  a  salt  found  native  in 
sea-water,  in  mineral  springs,   and  es-         Glas.s  Suaki-. 
pecially  in  the  alkaline  soils  and  waters  of  the  W.  plains  and 
mts.  of  the  U.  S.     It  was  formerly  much  used   as  a  cathartic, 
l)ut  is  now  so  employed  chiefly  in  veterinary  practice. 

Glau'oias  [rAauKias],  a  statuary  of  ^Egiiia.  flourished 
about  490-476  b.  c,  celebrated  for  his  statues  of  combatants 
in  the  games. 

Glaueias  [rAauicia?],  a  distinguished  phys.  of  the  Km- 
l)iric  school,  and  one  of  the  earliest  interpreters  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates,  to  which  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  lexicon 
of  the  difBcult  words  in  alphabetical  order. 

Glauco'nia  [from  the  Gr.  -yAauicds,  "light-green,"  allud- 
ing to  the  greenish,  bluish,  or  reddish  tint  sometimes  seen 
upon  the  eye  in  this  disease],  a  disease  characterized  by  hi- 
flammatory  action  in  the  different  parts  of  the  eye,  attend- 
ed by  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  contained,  and 
marked  by  a  gradual  loss  of  sight  and  by  pain.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  advanced  life,  and  often  leads  to  blindness. 

Glau'eiis  [rAauxos],  an  artist  of  Chios,  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  art  of  soldering  metals.  His  most  famous  work 
was  the  celebrated  iron  base  on  which  was  placed  a  silver 
vase,  dedicated  by  Alyattes  II.,  king  of  Lydia  (617-.561),  to 
tlie  god  at  Delphi,  and  so  superior  in  workmanship  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  TKavKov  rex<^-q. 

Glaucus  [rAauKos],  the  name  of  several  personages  in  Gr. 
heroic  traditions.  The  most  important  was  a  Boeotian  fish- 
erman, w^ho  ate  of  a  divine  herb  which  made  him  immortal. 
He  built  the  Argo,  was  helmsman  for  the  Argonauts,  and 
became  a  sea-god  whose  oracles  were  very  famous. 

Gledit'sclila  [named  from  J.  G.  Gleditsch  (1714-86)],  a 
genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Leguminosas,  represented  in  the 
U.  S.  by  the  honey-locust  and  the  water-locnst. 

Gleet.    See  Gonorrhiea. 

Gleig,  gleg  (GEOR(iE  Kobert),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Stirling,  Scot., 
Apr.  20,  1796,  son  of  the  bp.  of  Brechin,  was  ed.  at  Glasgow 
and  Balliol  Coll.,  Ox.  ;  entered  the  army  in  1812  ;  served 
against  Nap.  and  in  the  U.  S.  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.,  and 
after  receiving  several  preferments  was  made  chaplain-gen. 
of  the  Brit,  army  in  1846.  In  1848  he  became  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.    Wrote  Life  of  Wellington,  etc. 

Glen  Allen,  Va.    See  Appendix. 

Glencoe',  a  valley  of  Scot.,  in  the  county  of  Argyle, 
famous  both  for  its  wild  scenery  and  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Macdonalds  which  took  place  here  in  1692. 

Glencoe,  cap.  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  K.  and  Buffa- 
lo River,  60  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  a  sem.,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  timber  and  water.    Pop.  1880,  1078. 

Glendale,  Battle  of.  See  Frazier's  Farm,  Battle  of. 

Glendlve,  Mont.    See  Appendix. 

Glen'dower  (Sir  Owen),  {Owain  Glyndivr  Din.  b.  in 
Merionethshire,  Wales,  about  13,tO,  great-grandson  of  Lle- 
wellyn, the  last  Welsli  m<,»narch  ;  studied  law,  was  made  a 
barrister  of  Lond.,  became  an  esquire  of  Richard  H.'s  guard, 
and  in  i:387  was  knighted.  Suspected  of  disloyalty  by  Henry 
IV.,  a  part  of  his  estates  were  given  to  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin 
(1399),  and  having  appealed  in  vain  for  redress  to  Pari.,  he 
in  1400  took  arms,  declared  himself  monarch  of  Wales,  and 
carried  on  war  with  general  success.  He  then  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Percies,  after  whose  flnal  defeat  he  still 
carried  <jn  the  war.  Henry  V.  finally  offered  him  full  jjar- 
don,  shortly  after  which  he  d.,  Sept.  20,  Ul."). 

Glenroy',  a  valley  of  Scot.,  along  the  Roy,  which  runs 
into  the  Spean.  On  each  side  of  this  valley,  and  at  exactly 
the  same  elevation,  appear  3  roads  or  shelves  running  par- 
allel with  each  other,  the  first  at  an  elevation  of  1139K>  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  second  80  ft.  lower,  and  the  third  212  ft. 
lower  than  the  second.  This  phenomenon  was  caused,  it  is 
said,  either  by  the  subsidence  of  a  lake  or  by  the  rising  of 
the  land.  The  popular  explanation  declares  the  shelves  to 
be  the  roads  of  the  heroes  of  Ossian. 

Glen's  Falls,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R..  .50  m.  by 
rail  N.  of  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  betw^een  Saratoga  Springs 
and  Lake  George,  9  m.  from  the  latter.  It  is  noted  for  its 
cave,  water-power,  mills,  lime,  black  marble,  and  canal.  It 
has  a  ladies'  sem.    Pop.  1870,  4.500  ;  1880.  49t)0. 

Glen'wood,  city  and  cap.  of  Mills  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R..  20 
m.  S.  of  Council  Bluffs.     Pop.  1870,  1291 :  1880,  1793. 

Gleyre,  glar  ((;abuiel  Charles),  a  Fr.  painter,  b.  at 
,  Chcvilly,  canton  de  Vaud,  Switz.,  in  1807  :  studied  at  Lyons 
I  and  at  Paris  under  Hersent ;  went  to  It.,  and  made  close 
I  study  of  It.  art;  thence  to  the  p:.,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Tur., 
[Gr.  His  pictures  are  not  numerous.  St.  John  at  Patmos, 
\Mveninfj,  The  Departure  of  the  ApoMltc,  The  Nymph  Echo,  Bac- 


chantes, Pentecost,  The  Execution  qf  Major  Duval,  are  the  best 
known  ;  but  all  his  work  is  remarkable  for  the  combination 
of  severe  study  with  strong  iuiagination. 

Globe,  Ari.     See  Appendix. 

Globe,  Artificial,  a  sphere  on  which  is  a  map.  G.  set 
forth  the  earth  or  heavens,  and  are  called  terrestrial  or 
celestial.  On  the  latter  the  stars  appear  as  they  would  if 
seen  from  the  centre  f)f  the  earth,  while  the  former  is  a 
literal  copy  of  the  earth  itself,  with  the  addition  of  lines  or 
circles  to  determine  the  position  of  places  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  sun  and  i)lanets.  The  G.  is  thus  a  spherical 
maji,  and  superior  tn  an  (ndinary  plane  chart  by  giving  more 
readily  an  uiulerstanding  of  the  relative  distances  of  places, 
especially  as  regards  their  position  on  the  ball.  The  oldest 
G.  in  existence  is  that  in  the  :Museum  Borgia  at  Velletri. 
probably  from  the  yr.  1225.  Celestial  G.  of  gold,  on  which 
the  stars  were  represented  by  jiearls.  were  made  by  the 
Arabs.    Tycho  Brahe  also  made  many  G. 

Globe  Ani'arautli,  the  OoiKphiena  fjlohosa,  a  flowering 
plant  known  for  its  globose  puriile  or  white  heads  of  im- 
perishable flowers,  known  as  iinmorldh.".  Many  of  the  S. 
Amer.  species  are  prized  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 

Globe-Fisli,  a  name  applied  to  fishes,  mostly  of  the 
family  Tetrdodoittiibi-.  having  the  power  of  puffing  themselves 
up  by  swallowing  air. 

Globe  Flow'er  [so  named  from  the  almost  spherical 
shape  of  the  blosscmi],  a  genus  {Trollius)  of  perennial  herbs 
of  the  order  Ranunculaceie.  T.  Eiiropceus  and  Asiaticus  are 
cultivated  ornamental  plants.  T.  la,v>ts  is  a  rather  rare  plant 
of  the  U.  s..  and  the  only  Amer.  species. 

Glob'ulin,  di  a  semi-solid  nitrogenous  substance  which 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  red  glob- 
ules of  the  blood.  It  is  coagulable  by  heat,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  is  found  intimately  associated  with  a  little 
fat  and  some  inorganic  salts.  It  is  closely  akin  to  albumen, 
and  is  called  an  albuminoid.  Its  composition  is  given  in  the 
article  Albuminoids  (which  see).  But  some  late  authorities 
question  its  existence  as  a  distinct  principle.  (2)  G.,  fibrinogin, 
myosin,  and  vitelline  are  collectively  called  G.— a  name  which 
is  (3)  also  giveii  to  the  granules  {j^^ob  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
found  in  the  lymph  of  the  animal  absorbent  system,  and 
regarded  by  some  as  a  variety  of  leucocytes. 

Glom'meu,  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  rises  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2419  ft.  After  .ioining  the  Vormen  it  is  called  the 
Stor-Elv,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerack.  Its  course  is  about 
400  m.,  and  its  vol.  of  water  very  considerable,  but  its  navi- 
gation is  much  impeded  by  falls,  of  which  the  Sarp,  10  m. 
from  its  mouth  and  70  ft.  high,  is  the  most  remarkable. 

Glonoine.     See  Nitro-Glycerine. 

Glorio'sa,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  flowering  plants  (remark- 
able for  haviiig  the  leaves  tipped  with  a  short  tendril  or . 
hook),  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  G.  superha,  with  very 
fine  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

Gloucester,  glos'ter,  on  R.  R.,  city  and  seaport  of  Essex 
CO.,  Mass.,  near  tlie  extremity  of  Cape  Ann,  28  m.  N.  E.  of 
Boston.  It  received  its  name  from  Gloucester,  Eng.,  whence 
many  of  its  early  settlers  came.  It  was  settled  in  1623,  in- 
corporated a  town  in  1642,  and  became  a  city  in  1874.  It  con- 
tains a  public  library.  The  business  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
fisheries  and  the  granite  industry.  It  is  also  quite  popular 
as  a  summer  resort  and  has  a  vei-y  fine  harbor.  Pop.  1870, 
15,.389  :  1880,  19,:J29. 

Gloves  [A.-S.  fflSf.  a  covering  for  the  hands,  usually  of 
leather  or  textile  faBric,  inclosing  each  digit  separately,  and 
sometimes  extending  up  the  arm]  were  worn  in  anc.  times 
l)y  the  Pers.  as  a  protection  from  cold,  but  in  Gr.  and 
Rome  they  were  onlv  used  by  husbandmen  during  the  per- 
formance of  certain  kinds  of  field-labor  as  a  protection  from 
thorns.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  knights,  priests,  and  ladies 
used  them,  and  they  received  different  symbolical  significa- 
tions of  love,  challenge,  submission,  etc.  It  was  not  until 
the  age  of  Louis  Xl\'.  that  they  became  part  of  elegant  dress 
in  gen.,  but  after  that  time  their  use  has  become  more  and 
more  common.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  glovers 
of  Paris  became  a  very  important  community ;  the  king  re- 
newed their  statutes,  "dating  from  1190;  in  these  they  were 
stvled  marchands-maitres-gantiei-s-parfumeurs,  and  alone 
had  the  right  to  sell  or  prepare  G.  Betw^een  1644  and  1680 
Louis  XIV.  issued  several  edicts  prohibiting  the  use  of  G. 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver.  Gentlemen's  G.  at  this 
period  were  made  wMth  gauntlets  :  those  worn  by  ladies  cov- 
ered the  arm. 

Glov'ersville,  on  R.  R.,  Fulton  co..  N.  Y.,  44  m.  N.  W. 
of  Albany  and  9  m.  N.  of  Fonda.  It  cimtains  a  public  li- 
brarv.  The  prin.  business  is  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Pop."  1870,  4.518  ;  ISai.  713:1. 

Glo\%''\voriu,  the  wingless  luminous  female  of  Lain- 
pyris  noctiliica  and  other  fire-flies.  The  pale  bluish  and 
rather  faint  luminosity  serves  to  attract  the  male. 

Glucl'nuni  [Gr.  yAuKus,  "sweet.'"  from  the  taste  of  some 
of  its  salts],  called  also  Berjl'lluni,  an  artiad  (dyad) 
earth-metal,  whose  oxide  is  known  as  glucina  and  is  con- 
sidered an  earth.  G.  in  nature  is  commonly  a  silicate  of 
glucina,  as  in  the  beryl,  of  which  gem  this  earth  constitutes 
14  per  cent.  :  or  as  an  aluminate,  as  in  the  chrysoberyl. 

Gluck,  glook,  vou  K'HRisTOPH  WiLiBAi.D>,  au  eminent 
composer,  b.  at  Waidenwang,  near  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
July  2,  1714.  His  father  was  a  huntsman  and  forester  in  the 
service  of  Bohemian  nobles.  Beside  receiving  a  good  school 
education  and  part  of  a  course  at  the  Univ.  of  Prague,  the 
boy  was  well  instructed  in  music  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
Jesuits,  who  cultivated  the  art  for  religious  purposes.  At 
the  age  of  18,  being  fon'cd  to  W(n-k  for  his  support,  he  gave 
lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  sang  and  played  in 
ch.,  and  in  leisure  time  entertained  villagers  with  his  accoin- 
phshments.  At  the  age  of  22  his  ability  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  noble  patron,  who  gave  him  opportunity  to 
studv  music  at  Vienna  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
A  Lombard  prince,  hearing  him  there  at  his  patron's  house, 
took  him  to  Milan  and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the 


then  celebrated  Saniinartini.  He  was  but  26  yrs.  od  T^iien 
he  received  an  order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  court  thea- 
t.e  Full  of  new  ideas,  G.  gave  his  whole  mmd  to  his  new 
thpnrv  of  onera  and  after  producing  many  pieces  more  or 
less  s&cKt  ParS  Vieiina^  Rome,  Naple.s-2  of  which, 
if 'nof^i  .IfrL^'toand  Antigono.  won  for  him  from  Pope 
rlement  XIII  the  order  of  Knight  of  the  Golden  ^Pur-he 
-etm-ned  fo  Vienna  and  established  himse  f  as  Capellmeister 
nf  thelmDerial  opera.  He  was  48  yrs.  old  when,  from  a  li- 
bretto b^'*^  new  author,  Calzabigi,  poet  and  statesman,  he 
composed  thrO//.o  ed  Euridice,  which  was  first  performed 
h  vfenna  Oct  5  1762.  G.,  though  possessing  immense  in- 
ustry  energy,  and  determination,  the  mind  of  a  critic  and 
the  souf  "if  a  reformer,  lacked  the  affluence  of  genius  that 
distinguished  his  immortal  successors  in  operatic  composi- 
tion Mozart  and  Beethoven.  His  greatest  compositions  are 
nenetrated  with  a  feeling  religious  in  its  character,  yet  his 
Sous  compositions  are  very  few  and^of^smaU^^accouiit. 

GlS'^c'irsVdelra  fera  applied  to  substances  yielding  when 
treated  with  dilu'te  acids  (or  certain  ferments)  glucose  or  a 
sugar  of  similar  composition,  and  another  substance  not  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  carbohydrates.  They  occur  m  vari- 
ous plants  most  frequently  in  the  bark.  None  have  been 
&ed  ai  tiflclally.  A  series  of  bodies,  however,  called  arti- 
fid^G.  las  been  prepared  by  heating  glucose  with  some 
organic  kcid  for  several  hours,  but  these  yield  glucosan,  and 
ot  ff  uc-ose  on  being  decomposed.  Alkalies  and  some  or- 
ganifferme^itTa^o  decompose  some  G.  to  glucose  and  some 
other  body  Among  the  liiost  important  G.  are  amjrgdalm 
from  bitte';'  almonds,  chitin  f rom  the  wing-cases  of  msects 
and  from  the  carapaces  of  crustaceans,  gfllo-tannic  acid 
from  gall-nuts,  myronic  acid  f^m  the  seed  of  black  mus- 
tard salicine  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  willow  ana 
poplkrfand  solanin  from  the  nightshade  tobacco,  potato, 
tomato,  and  other  plants  of  the  family  holanacese.     . 

Glue  [Lat.  qlii^-\,-<i  hard,  brittle,  glassy  form  of  dned  gel- 
ath^e  containing  iinpurities  which  give  It  a  browm 
It  is  usually  obtained  from  the  scraps  of  hides,  the  hools  o 
animals  etc     Bone-G.  (bone-gelatine)  is  prepared  from  fresh 
boMS  either  by  digest  ng  them  with  superheated  steam  or 
S dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  boiing,  the  lat  er 
OTocess  affording  the  best  results.    '•  Fish-G."  is  an  inferior 
Fsingllls  made  from  the  offal  of  the  fisheries     For  use  as  a 
cement,  "is  generally  dissolved.  . ;'  Pr^P^red  "  ot  hqxM 
is  the  ordinary  solution  kept  liquid  by  the  a^dit  on  of  an 
acid      Sis  parts  G.,  16  parts  water,  1  part  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  IL.  parts  suli,lnite^of  zinc  give  excellent  results  as  an 

'Tluiriilai'i»'»'','a'cement  formed  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of 
India-rubber  in  5  gals,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  preferably  in 
coaMiaphtha,  ancT  then  adding  after  so™^  days  a  quantity 
of  shellac  equal,  or  sometimes  much  exceeding  the  previous 
solution  in  weight.  The  mixture  is  heated  over  a  gentle  hre 
and  thoVoughll  mixed  by  stirring  It  is  then  run  into  plates 
and  dried.  When  used,  it  is  melted  by  heating.  It  is  msolu- 
ble  in  water,  and  ^^^ll  hold  pieces  of  tough  wood  together  so  ,^ 
strongTy  that  thev  may  be  broken  across  the  grain  sooner 
than  farted  at  the  place  where  glued.  Glass  and  metals  may 
also  be  glued  with  it.  ,.     .  k    T,ir,o  c 

Glii'mer,  von  (Adolf),  a  Prus.  heut.-gen  b  Jme  6 
1814 ;  took  part  as  ma.i.-gen.  in  the  campaign  of  1866  against 
Hesse,  Hanover,  and  the  S.  Ger  States.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-Ger.  war  of  1870-71  he  received  the  command  of 
the  13th  di^^sion  of  inf.,  and  he  decided  the  hattle  of  Saar- 
briicken  ;  took  part  in  battle  of  Metz,  and  received  sept.  30 
command  of  the  division  of  Baden  i,;„i,i„  ,i„ 

Glu'ten  [Lat.  for  "  glue  "],  a  nitrogenous  and  highly  nu- 
tritive substance  found  in  many  of  the  cereal  grams^in  van. 
able  proportions.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mixtiire  ot 
vegetable  fibrine  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  very  adhesive 
pnnciple  called  gliadine  or  glutine,  which  imparts  to  the  G. 
some  of  its  own  adhesive  quality;  but  the  P^portion  of 
gliadine  is  extremely  variable,  it  being  almost  entirely  absent 
from  rye-G.  Caseine  and  a  thick  oil  also  exist  in  most  G  m 
small  proportions.  The  G.  of  wheat  varies  from9tomore 
than  35  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  growth.    (See  Flour.)  .  ,    .  ,^^„„ 

Glut'toii,  Wolverene,  or  Carcajou,  Gulo  luscus, 
the  largest  of  the  Mustelida?.  In  N.  Amer.  it  is  one  ot  the 
greatest  pests  of  the  fur-regions,  robbing  the  traps  ot  the 
hunter  with  unceasing  pertinacity.  ,.  ^     ■         ,v,^ 

Gly'cas  [rAvKi!],  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian  who 
lived  after  a.  d.  1118,  but  the  precise  time  is  not  known. 
Composed  a  hist,  of  the  world  Oi^Ao?  xpo^'^'^n),  m  4  books, 
comprising  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  yr.  1118. 

Glycerine,  glis'e-rin  [Gr.  yAukus,  "  sweet  "J,  the  prope- 
nyl  alccjhol,  a  sweet  principle  obtained  by  the  action  ot  alKa- 
lies  upon  fixed  oils  and  fats,  which,  are  regarded  as  prope- 
nylic  ethers  of  fatty  acids.  Pure  G.  is  a  colorless,  syrupy 
liquid,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  with- 
out odor.  It  is  very  miscible  with  water  (of  which  it  always 
contains  some).  Treated  with  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  nitro-glycerine  or  glonoine  is  produced.  In  meci., 
chem. ,  and  the  arts  G.  has  a  wide  range  of  uses.  It  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  of  cosmetics,  toilet  soaps,  unguents,  ana 
pomades.  Its  solvent  and  antiseptic  powers  are  great,  ana 
Its  non-drying  quaUty  adds  much  to  its  usefulness.  It  has 
nutrient  qualities,  and  is  useful  m  many  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  the  mouth.  But  its  chief  use  in  med.  is  as  an  excipient, 
solvent,  and  preservative  for  more  active  meds.  It  is  usea 
for  filling  gas-meters,  for  various  purposes  in  brewing  cali- 
co-printing, photography,  and  in  the  preparation  of  objects 
for  microscopic  examination,  and  for  innumerable  purposes 
in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories.  , 

Glycogen  (^'sugar-producer"),  a  white,  amorphous, 
starch-like!  tasteless,  odoriess  substance,  found  in  the  liver 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  in  other  tissues,  especial- 
ly during  foetal  life. 


Glv'con  [r\vKo>v],a  statuary  of  Athens  (date  unknown, 
but  probably  under  the  eariy  Rom.  emps.),  by  whoni  the 
celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  known  as  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  was  made.  This  was  probably  brought  to  Rome 
ki  the  time  of  Caracalla.  and  placed  in  his  baths  where  it 
vvas  found.  The  statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  or  gmal 
bv  Lysippus.  and  represents  Hercules  leanmg  on  his  club. 


'fiiVr-'vrriiiza.    See  Liquorice.  ,       „       .,      ■ 

Gl  voVlliiie  was  invented  by  Abel  shortly  after  the  in- 
troduction of  dynamite,  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  gun- 
cotton  pup  and  potaskium  nitrate,  saturate^d  with  nitro- 
glycerine and  was  made  both  in  a  granular  and  a  c^ke  foi  il 
It  nroved  to  be  less  troublesome  in  handling,  ov^nng  to  the 
"ranuTes  being  coated  with  an  impermeable  material  which 
reduced  the  tenden(.y  to  produce  headache,  but  it  was  never 
largely  introduced  into  practical  use. 

GlvPtodont'Idaj  [Gr.  vAvTrrds,  "carved,"  and  oSovs, 
iajTro'^^'^^^' tooth"],  a  family  of  gigantic  extinct  armadillos 
living  in  the  later  Teri;iary  and  Post-Teitiary  epoch  in 
S^Amer  ,  distinguished  by  a  dorsal  shield  or  carapace  of  one 
piece  instead  of  being  divided.  . 

^  Gme'lln  (Johann  Georg),  b.  at  Tubmgen,  Ger  June  12, 
1709  •  became  prof,  of  chem.  and  natural  science  at^&t.  Peteis- 
burg  1731^^ourneyed  in  Siberia  173.^3  ;  was  made  prof  of 
bot^at  Tiiyngen  1749  ;  d.  May  20,  175.5.  A'lthor  of  ^/•a..;*^^ 
Siberia  and  Flora  Sibirica.—ms  nephew,  Johanx  Jriedrich 
fZ^^is,  h  M  Tubin''en  Aug.  8,  1746  ;  became  prof,  of  bot., 
etc  at  Ttibingen  177l?Sf  me^d.  1775  ;  prof,  of  med.  at  Gottin- 
fen  1778  Author  of  many  works  on  bot.,  chem.,  and  toxi- 
f-nfaJv  D  Nov  1  1804.-SAMUEL  Gottlieb  Gmelin  also  a 
nephJw  of  J  G.  Gmelin,  b.  at  Tubingen  June  23, 1'ff;  beanie 
botanteal  prof,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  travelled  (1.68-.4)  n 
S  and  ^  E.  Rus. ;  was  taken  prisoner  m  he  C^^ca^^^^^^^^ 
(\  Jiilv27  1774,  in  consequence  of  the  ni-tieatmem,  ue  le 
ceiveZ    His  mstoria  FJc»-um  and  some  vols,  of  tov^els  have 

^1ft?inTen  Mrr?7g" wa™  ^mfJal^and  m'^pof.-  at 

He  dSg^l8f7-5i.  ^ithor  of  ^^^"'^^-"[g  Y^^'^^^Ther 
f'hfmie  and  a  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.  U.  Apr.  W,  iBod.  uinei 
distrngui^hed  members  of  this  fam.i}^!^,f,ftiiroTTSe1^ 
nrn7-5q»  a  nhvs  author,  and  pharmaceutist  oi  iuuiu»cii. 
ilder  Wh?rof  J.  G.   Gmeliii ;   and  Philipp  Fr^^^^^^^^^^ 

rorih^m"Sme^"?^b^nV'^^^^^^ 

sdentmc  monSgmphs.  The  botanists  of  this  name  are  com- 
memorated by  the  Linnsean  genus  (rmdim,  plants  ot  tne 
°  Gnat'''''The'gnat  or  mosquito  differs  from  other  2-winged 

Fig.  1. 


Dorsal  (Fi,.  1)  and  side  (Fi.  2)  view  of  the  head  of  the^ft^^^^^^^^ 
laraed:  a,  antennie;  m.  mandibles,  )nx,maxiua;.  I./,  1'  & 
in  which  the  other  parts  are  ensheathed.         _  rri  ..^   ovo 

Fig.  3.  situated  on  the  enlarged 

thorax.    They  are   very 
active  in  this  state,  jerk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the 
water,  aided  by  a  pair  of 
broad  caudal  leaves  (Fig. 
3  CK    The  long  cylindri- 
cal eggs  are  laid  in  little 
packets  which   float  on 
the  surface  of  standing 
water.    In  4  weeks  after 
hatching  the  insect  pass- 
es through  its  transfor- 
A  larva  •  c  respiratory  tube  and  radiat-  mations.       The     females 
iiighafrs;  B,  pupa;  d,  thoracic  respi- alone   bite.     The    males, 
ratory  tube  ;  C,  lamella;  at  end  of  body  .^.jjjpjj     m^y     be     dlStin- 
of  the  pupa,  enlarged.  ^uished  from   the   other 

is  poisonous.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.  s  Lmv.  tyc,  uy  x-Kor. 
^  G'n^^'^«a«f  N^Xlr,  von  (A--^-  Cot:^T  b^  a* 
Schilder.  Sax.,  Oct.  28.  1760;  served  with  th^  Ger  mercena 
ries  in  the  Amer.  Revolutionajr  war  ;  became  m  l.sy  a  capi^ 
of  Prus.  troops  :  defended  Colberg  a^aii^t  the  Fr.  1806  was 
chief  of  staff  and  chief  quartermaster  to  Blucher  ,  ^onai^^^^^^ 
the  retreat  after  Liitzen  1813,  and  was  "^ade  Ueut  ge^i.^ 

rSy-S^SVoS^^h^ltHe^l^li^SrSuof 

^^rne^ss''5s^''a  m^etamorphic,  stratified  rock,  crystalline-    | 
gr?nuL^'1^l"tlkmrel1fd°f^liated  in  .structure    compo^d    fj 
IssentiaUy  of  quartz,  f|ldspaiN  and  mica^the  la^^^^^^ 
dient  is  often  replaced  by  hornblende,  thus  giviii„ 
,  '^^i^  K  |S"^^Ma>.s  '•  Wise  "],  in  the  Rosicrucian 


crucian     ^ 


GNOMIC  POETS— GOD. 


oir 


and  cabalistic  doctrine,  a  spiritual  being  residing  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  sruarding  mines  of  precious  metals,  gems, 
and  hidden  treasures. 

Giiom'lc  Poets  [Gr.  yi'ajjiTj.  a  "sentiment  '■],  in  Or.  lit., 
a  name  applied  to  those  didactic  poets  whose  compositions 
are  characterized  by  aphorisms  and  short,  proverb-Uke 
moral  precepts  ((jno'mai'i.  Theognis,  Solon  the  lawgiver, 
Phocylides.  and  Simonides  of  Amorgos.  are  noted  G.  P. 

Giiostlcs,  nos'tiks  ("men  of  knowledge  ;"  (ir.  yvuKTL^'t.  a 
name  applied  to  numerous  schools  of  heretics  in  the  early 
Chr.  Ch.  Of  several  noted  classifications  of  the  G..  Niedner's 
is.  perhaps,  the  best— U>  Those  who  gave  Christianity  at 
once  a  place,  and  the  highest  place,  among  the  religious  of 
the  world  :  («)  in  its  original  form.  Basilides.  the  Ophites, 
and  the  closely  allied  Cainites  and  Sethites  ;  (b)  in  its  per- 
fected form.  Valentinus.  Heracleon.  Ptolemjeus,  and  Marcus ; 
(21  those  who  separated  Christianity  from  its  historic  con- 
nection, and  made  it  the  first  true  revelation  of  God :  (a) 
Marcion  and  his  school :  (b\  the  Syrians,  Satuminus,  Barde- 
sanes,  Talian.  and  Apelles ;  (3)  those  who  identified  Chris- 
tianity («i  with  heathenism,  the  Carpocratians,  Antitactes, 
and  Prodicians.  all  licentious  :  ^b)  with  Judaism,  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines.  On  4  points  these  systems  all,  or  nearly  all, 
agree:  (l)God  is  incomprehensible.  (2)  Matter  is  eternal 
and  antagonistic  to  God  ;  or,  as  Basilides  taught,  if  created 
by  God,  still  conditions  and  limits  the  divine  efficiency.  (3) 
Creation  is  the  work  of  the  Demiurge  ;  according  to  some, 
only  subordinate  ;  according  to  others,  totally  opposed  to 
God.  (4>  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was  a  mere  deceptive 
appearance.  Gnosticism  reached  its  highest  bloom  about 
150  A.  D.  In  the  3d  century  its  creative  energy  was  gone. 
In  the  4th  century  it  was  powerless.  And  in  the  6th  century 
only  remnants  of  it  remained.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

(vna  [a  Hottentot  word],  the  Connoch(e/es  f//n/,  an  ante- 
lope distinguished  by  a  flowing  mane  and  tail  of  white  hair, 
resembling  those  of  the  horse,  found  in  S.  Afr.  It  has  curved 
horns.  The  name  wi/iJ(-b*e.<l  is  also  given  on  account  of  its 
frantically  rushing  about  in  a  most  violent  manner.  It  is  very 
fleet  and  timid. 

Ooat  i  <'apra).  a  genus  including  the  goats  proper.  It  is 
characterized  by  hoUow,  annulated  horns,  which  are  directed 
upward  and  backward.  There  are  8  cutting  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper.  The  chin  is  bearded  in 
the  male.  This  genus  has  no  representative  in  Amer.,  though 
in  the  domestic  state  the  G.  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  "«"ild  G.  (C.  iigragus  Gm.)  roams  in  extensive  herds  on 
the  Per.  and  other  mts.  of  the  E.  hemisphere  :  it  is  regarded 
as  the  parent  stock  from  whence  all  the  domestic  varieties 
have  sprung.  The  Ca.shmere  G.  of  Thibet  is  the  most  valued  ; 
a  delicate  gray  wool  grows  under  the  longer  silky  hair :  about 
3  ounces  of  this  is  obtained  from  one  individual,  and  is  the 
much  prized  material  of  the  cashmere  shawls.  The  milk  of 
the  G.  is  sweet,  nutritive,  and  is  also  esteemed  as  medicinal. 
In  anc.  times  the  skin  was  valued  for  clothing ;  at  present 
it  is  a  favorite  and  famiUar  item  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  turkey  or  morocco  leather,  and,  in  the  young  state,  of 
the  better  class  of  gloves. 

Ooat  Island  divides  the  current  of  the  Xiagara  River 
at  the  Falls.  Area.  70  acres.  It  is  900  ft.  distant  from  the 
Amer.  and  2000  from  the  Canadian  shore. 

Ooat'sucker,  or  Night-jar  i  Caimmulgris  Europcevs), 
the  type  of  the  family  CaprimulgidiB.  to  which  belong  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  chuck-wills-widow,  the  night-hawk,  and 
several  other  birds  of  the  U.  S.,  all  of  which  are  sometimes 
collectively  called  G. 

Gobelins  Tapestry,  the  most  highly  valued  grade  of 
cai-pet,  manufactured  only  in  the  Gobelins  factory,  Paris. 
The  carpets  are  all  of  rug-like  make,  and  many  of  the  designs 
are  pictured  scenes  in  colors.  The  colored  silks  and  wools 
which  are  employed  are  passed  into  the  work  by  means  of 
wooden  needles.  Each  artist  averages  less  than  I14  square 
yards  per  annum.  Some  G.  carpets  cost  from  330.00(.1  to 
S40.000,  and  require  from  5  to  10  yrs.  for  their  completion. 
Since  1791  none  have  been  sold.  They  are  mostly  presented 
by  the  Fr.  govt,  to  foreign  courts. 

Go'bi,  Co'bi,  or  Stia'mo,  a  wide  tract  in  Central 
Asia,  between  lat.  40°  and  50°  X.  and  Ion.  90°  and  120°  E.  It 
forms  a  table-land  .3000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  W.  part  is 
mostly  covered  with  tine  sand.  The  E.  pait  is  mostly  naked 
rocks.  The  winter  is  9  months  long,  but  the  heat  is  intense 
in  the  short  summer.  Extensive  steppes  afford  pasture  for 
the  flocks  of  the  nomadic  Mongolians. 

Go'by  {GrMtii<\  a  name  applied  to  fishes  of  the  family 
Gobiidae.    The  black  G.  (  Ootyviit  niger)  is  common. 

God.  In  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  Chr.  ideas 
in  the  lit.  of  civilized  nations  for  the  last  1800  >ts..  the  word 
(j^f/  has  attained  the  permanent  and  definite  sense  of  a  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  absolutely  perfect  free  personal  Spirit, 
distinct  from  and  sovereign  over  the  world  he  created. 

I.  Proofs  of  His  Existence. — The  word  nevertheless 
continues  to  be  used  with  a  wide  lat.  of  meaning.  The  full 
conception  a,ssociated  \snth  it  by  chrs.  is  of  course  largely 
the  product  of  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen.  idea 
of  God  as  a  being  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  to  whom  we 
are  responsible,  and  for  whose  communion  we  long,  is  innate 
in  human  nature— i.  e.  it  is  univei-sally  generated  and  sus- 
tained in  human  consciousness  by  the  laws  of  our  nature. 

A.  The  Ontoloqical  Argument  has  been  presented  in  vari- 
ous forms  :  1.  Anselm.  abp.  of  Canterbury  1 1093  1109).  states 
it  thus  :  We  have  an  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being.  But 
real  existence  is  a  necessary  element  of  infinite  perfection. 
Therefore,  an  infinitely  perfect  being  exists,  otherwise  the 
infinitely  perfect  as  we  conceive  it  would  lack  an  essential 
element  of  perfection.  2.  Descartes  states  it  thus :  The 
idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being  which  we  possess  could 
not  have  originated  in  a  finite  source,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  communii'ated  to  us  by  an  infinitely  perfect  be- 
ing. .3.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  argues  that  time  arid  space  are 
infinite  and  necessarily  existent,  but  not  substances.  There- 
fore, there  must  exist  an  eternal  and  iatinite  substance  of 


which  they  are  properties.  4.  Cousin  maintained  that  the 
idea  of  the"  finite  implies  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as  inevitably 
as  the  idea  of  the  "  me  "  implies  that  of  the  "  not-me." 

B.  The  ('Of t7iofogic(U  A rgu)/ie)if  may  he  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  syllotrism  :  Every  new  thing  and  every  change  in  a  pre- 
viously existing  thing  must  have  a  cause  sufficient  and  pre- 
existing. The  universe  consists  of  a  system  of  changes. 
Therefore  the  universe  must  have  a  cause  exterior  and  an- 
terior to  itself. 

C.  TTie  Topological  Argument,  or  argument  from  design 
or  final  causes,  is  as  follows  :  Design,  or  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  effect  an  end,  implies  the  exercise  of  intelligence 
and  free  choice.  The  universe  is  full  of  traces  of  design. 
Therefore,  the  "'First  Cause  "  must  have  been  a  Personal 
Spirit.  This  argument  has  been  elaborated  ever  since  the 
time  of  Socrates. 

D.  The  Moral  Argiirneot.  derived  from  the  const,  and  hist, 
of  man,  and  his  relations  to  the  universe  :  1.  All  our  knowl- 
edge rests  upon  consciousness.  From  knowledge  of  self  we 
come  to  recognize  the  absolute  cause  discovered  by  the 
'•co.smological"  and  "  teleological "  arguments  as  a  per- 
sonal spirit.  2.  The  phenomena  of  conscience  necessarily 
imply  a  sovereign  pei-sonal  will  which  binds  ours.  3.  Man  is 
a  religious  being.  The  instinct  of  prayer  and  worship,  the 
longing  for  and  faith  in  divine  love  and  help,  are  insepara- 
ble from  human  nature  under  normal  conditions  as  known 
in  hist.  4.  The  entu-e  hist,  of  the  race,  as  far  as  known,  dis- 
closes the  presence  and  influence  of  a  wise,  righteous,  and 
benevolent  moral  ruler  and  educator  of  men  and  nations. 
5.  The  compact  and  mutually  supporting  system  of  di\ine 
interventions  and  culminating  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Chr.  Script.,  reaching  through  2000  yrs.,  is  the  true  verte- 
brate column  of  human  hist.,  upon  which  all  human  prog- 
ress in  ci\ilization  or  science  rests. 

II.  The  Attributes  of  God  are  the  modes  of  existence 
and  of  action  of  his  substance.  They  differ  among  them- 
selves, not  as  distinct  things,  but  as  distinct  tendencies  and 
modes  of  existence  and  action  of  the  same  thing. 

1.  The  Divine  C'/ii^y.— Monotheism,  the  primitive  religion, 
soon  gave  place  through  nature-worship  to  pantheism  and 
poh-th'eism.  It  has  been  recovered  only  imperfectly  by 
phiios.  of  the  first  rank  like  Plato,  and  established  as  a  popu- 
lar faith  only  through  the  Mosaic  and  Chr.  revelations. 

2.  God  is  an  infinite  audi  ab.?oli'te'bem<i.  The  true  idea  of 
the  "  absolute  "'  is  the  finished,  and  that  which  exists  in  no 
relation  to  an^'thing  not  determined  by  its  own  will.  And 
the  tnie  idea  of  the  "infinite"  is  that  which  admits  of  no 
increase  after  its  kind. 

3.  God  is  an  absolute,  perfect,  pergonal  Spirit.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  convergent  testimony  which  establishes 
the  fact  of  his  existence.  If  not  this,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  is  anything. 

4.  He  is  eternal.    His  existence  exceeds  all  limits  of  time. 

5.  Absolutely.  God  is  infinite  in  his  imrnermty.  transcend- 
ing all  the  limits  of  space:  relatively,  he  is  omrnpreMnt  in 
his  essence,  as  weU  as  his  knowledge  and  power  to  aU  his 
creatures. 

6.  He  is  immidable,  in  his  essence,  perfections,  and  will. 

7.  His  knon-ledge  has  no  limits.  He  knows  all  things  in 
their  essential  being,  and  in  all  their  relations,  by  one  all- 
comprehensive,  timeless  intuition.  Wisdom  is  the  perfect 
use  which  he  makes  of  his  knowledge  and  his  power  to 
effect  his  ends. 

8.  He  is  omnipotent— i.  e.  the  causal  efficiency  of  his  will 
has  no  limit  other  than  his  own  perfections. 

9.  The  goodness  of  God.  existing  in  the  forms  (1)  of  be- 
nevolence to  all  sentient  creatures.  (2)  love  to  persons,  (3) 
mercy  to  the  miserable,  and  (4)  grace  to  the  ill-deserving, 
has  no  limit  outside  of  his  own  perfections.  This  is  as  good 
a  world  as  was  consistent  with  the  end  God  had  in  view. 

10.  God  is  absolutely  true — i.  e.  self-consistent  and  reli- 
able. 

11.  He  is  absolutely  Hgr^^^w/.*;.  This  involves  (l'>  holiness, 
or  absolute  subjective  moi-al  perfection:  <2)  justice,  when 
he  is  regarded  as  standing  to  his  intelligent  creatures  in 
the  relation  of  moral  governor. 

12.  God"s  u-ill  is  the  organ  of  his  infinite  perfections.  It  is 
free,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  rational  spontaneity.  It  is 
sovereign,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conditioned  upon  nothing  save 
his  own  all-perfect  nature.  His  will  is  to  his  creatures  an 
ultimate  rule  of  right,  in  his  "positive"  commandments 
creating  obligation,  and  with  respect  to  essential  morality 
expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the  law  of  absolute  right 
resident  in  his  own  nature. 

III.  God's  Rel.\tio.\  to  the  World.— The  Chr.  view  of 
God's  relation  to  the  universe  includes  the  following  points  : 
1.  That  God  is  a  free  moral  pei-son.  transcending  the  uni- 
verse, and  acting  upon  it  ab  e.rtra  in  the  exercise  of  his 
potestas  libera.  2.  God  is  nevertheless  personally  present  to 
every  atom  of  creation  through  each  moment  of  duration, 
in  his  essence  and  in  the  fi-ee  exercise  of  all  his  perfections, 
sustaining  and  co-working  with  every  creature  in  every 
event  in  the  exercise  of  his  jKile.''\'as  ordinata.  3.  The  cap. 
distinction  is  made  between  the  phys.  and  the  moral  order. 
The  former,  (iod  administers  in  the  mode  of  fixed  laws 
and  forees  inherent  in  the  things  themselves.  The  latter  he 
administers  through  ideas,  motives,  and  other  moral  and 
spiritual  influences,  brought  to  bear  on  the  moral  natures 
and  free  wills  of  his  subjects.  4.  As  an  infinitely  perfect  in- 
telligence, (iod  has  formed  a  plan  from  eternity,  immutably 
determining  in  gen.  and  in  particular  the  being,  the  attri- 
butes, and  the  relations  of  all  creatures,  and  hence  the  fixed 
laws  of  the  phys.  oi-der,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the 
moral  order,  and  his  own  actions  concurrent  therewith.  In 
this  universal  plan  he  has  established  a  fixed  subordination 
of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  of  order  to  order.  The  end  of 
the  whole  he  has  placed  in  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
glory.  The  end  of  the  natural  order  is  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  order.  {From  oria.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  Prof,  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 
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Goda'very,  the  largest  river  of  the  Beccan.  rises  from 
the  W.  Ghauts,  within  50  m.  from  the  Ar.  Sea,  and  crosses 
the  Deccan  in  a  S.  E.  course  of  about  900  m.  After  passing 
through  the  E.  Ghauts  it  separates  into  .several  arms,  forms 
a  delta,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Godet'  (FuKi)Kuic  L.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Tseufchatel,  .Switz.,  in 
1812.  After  having  finished  his  coll.  course  and  studied 
theol.  in  his  native  town,  he  continued  the  study  of  tlieol. 
and  philos.  in  the  I'niv.  of  Berlin  ;  was  oidained  minister  in 
Neufchatel :  in  ISW  was  called  by  the  prince  royal  of  I'rus., 
the  present  emp.  of  Ufv.,  to  the  ofQce  of  civil  gov.  or  director 
of  the  education  of  his  only  son,  Frederick  William,  now 
prince  imperial  of  Ger. :  became  in  1850  one  of  the  priu. 
pa.stors  of  the  city  of  Xeufchatel  and  prof,  in  llic  thctjiogi- 
cal  school  of  tlu"  national  Cli.  of  the  canton,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  tlieological  school  of  tlie  indei>t'ndent  C'h. 
Wrote  a  <'oiiu»i'ittunj  on  the  (josjK'l  of  John,  a  ('(jiniiimUinj  on 
the  <ioii])el  of  Liike.  a  Coininentanj  on  the  Kjusllt-  to  flu  J'o/nx., 
and  liifilictil  Studies.  Autlior  of  the  articles  on  the  1  Evan- 
gelists and  on  the  book  of  Revelation  in  ./.'*■  Univ.  Cijc. 

God'lrey  (Thomas),  b.  in  Phila.  ;  worked  as  a  glazier  in 
his  native  city,  and  studied  math.  About  1730  he  made  an 
improvenif'nt  in  Davis's  quadrant.  John  Iladley  also  made 
a  very  similar  invention.  Each  communicated  his  invention 
to  the  Royal  h^ociety  of  Loud.  ;  after  an  investigation,  this 
society  declared  that  both  claimants  were  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  invention,  and  awarded  to  each  a  prize  of  £200. 
The  instrument  is  called  either  Godfrey's  or  Hadley"s  quad- 
rant.    B.  1747. 

Godfrey  ol' Bouillon,  boo-yon',  king  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  sixth  duke  Godfrey  of  Brabant,  or  the  Lower  Lor- 
raine, b.  at  Nivelle,  Lorraiiie,  in  1061 ;  became  gov.  of  Bouil- 
lon 1076 ;  fought  in  Ger.  and  It.  on  behalf  of  Henry  IV. 
against  the  pope  ;  slew  Kudolpli,  the  rival  emp.,  with  his 
own  hand,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  Rome  on 
Henry's  successful  attack  1084;  succeeded  as  duke  1089; 
took  the  cross  for  the  Holy  Land  WXi.  in  order  to  expiate  his 
sin  of  fighting  against  the  porie  (tiist  crusade):  led  80,000 
men  to  the  E.  by  way  of  Constantinople  :  captured  Nicaea 
1096;  defeated  Soliman  at  Borylauun  1097;  took  .\ntioch 
1098,  and  stormed  and  took  Jerusalem  July  15,  10J»9 ;  was 
declared  king  of  Jerusalem,  l)Ut  deitlined  to  wear  a  crown 
of  gold  where  his  Lord  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns  :  defeat- 
ed the  Egyptians  at  Ascalon,  conquered  Galilee,  promul- 
gated the  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  a  system  of  feudal  law  ;  d.  at 
Jerusalem  July  1.5,  1100,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  I. 

Godi'va,  The  Lady,  wife  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia 
and  tnaster  of  Coventry  in  Eug.,  who  about  1040  imposed 
upon  that  tov^'ii  heavy  exactions.  The  lady  G.  entreated 
her  lord  to  sjiare  the  town;  at  last  he  consented  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  ride  naked  by  daylitrht  through  Cov- 
entry, to  which  proposal  she  agreed,  notwithstanding  her 
extreme  modesty.  The  earl  could  do  no  less  than  order  the 
people  to  keep  within  their  houses  and  not  look  out.  This 
they  all  did  excepting  one  tailor,  the  l^eepiug  Tont  of  Cov- 
entry, who  looked  out  at  a  window  as  the  lady  rode  by 
veiled  with  her  hair  only  ;  but  the  tailor  was  at  once  struck 
blind,  and  was  shortly  after  lianged  by  tlie  earl.  A  yearly 
pageant,  in  which  a  young  woman  enacted  tlie  part  of  G., 
was  long  kept  up  at  Coventry. 

Godol'pliiii  (SiuNKv  Godolpliiii).  Earl  of,  b.  in 
Cornwall ;  became  a  sec.  of  state  Kiiil,  and  first  com.  of  the 
treas. ;  was  envoy  to  the  Nctlierhnnls  ](i7S,  a  lord  of  the 
treas.  and  one  of  tlie  chief  ministers  1079,  a  sec.  of  state  1684, 
chamberlain  to  the  queen  1(>85,  com.  of  the  treas.  1686-90, 
first  lord  of  tlie  treas.  1690-97, 1700-01,  lord  high  treas.  1702- 
10 :  was  made  a  baron  1684,  K.  (J.  1704,  Viscount  Rialton  and 
Earl  Godolphin  KWi.  D.  Sept.  1,5,  1712.  He  was  a  man  of 
few  words  and  decided  talents  for  public  business.  Politi- 
cal or  moral  principles  he  had  none.  When  chamberlain  to 
James  II.'s  queen  he  conformed  to  the  R.  Cath.  rites  ;  was 
in  turn  Tory  or  Whig  as  best  served  his  interest  in  times 
when  these  party  names  carried  meaning  with  them. 

Go'doii  (Sylvanus  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  18.  1810,  in  Pa. ; 
entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  iMar.  1,  181 '.I ;  hecatn(^  a  rear- 
admiral  in  1866,  retired  in  1871.  He  coninianded  the  Pow- 
liatan  at  the  battle  of  Pt.  Roval,  and  the  Susquehanna  in 
both  the  Et.  Fisher  fights.    I).  Mav  17,  1879. 

Godoy',  de  (Manuel),  duke  of  Alcudia,  Allmfera,  and 
Soto-Roma,  and  Prince  of  the  Peace,  b.  at  Bada.joz,  Sp.,  May 
12,  1767,  of  a  iKjble  but  reduced  family  ;  entered  the  body- 
guard at  Madrid  ;  became  major  and  adiutant-gen.  and 
knight  grand  cross  of  Charles  III.  1792.  His  beauty  had  by 
this  time  won  him  the  favor  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
and  with  the  former  he  lived  in  most  intimate  relations  un- 
der the  very  eyes  of  tlie  king,  who  nevertheless  loaded  him 
with  honors.  In  1795  he  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  first 
rank.  His  treaty  of  Bale  (1796)  won  him  the  title  Prince  of 
the  Pea(!e.  In  1797  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  the  king's 
niece,  although  he  was  already  secretly  married  to  another 
wife.  In  1798  he  was  declared  grand  major-domo,  and  in 
1799  grand  admiral.  In  1801  he  reassuined  the  power  which 
in  1798  tlie  iiopular  will  had  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and  soon 
after,  by  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  he  agreed  to  divide  I'ort. 
between  Fr.  and  Sp.,  for  which  servit^e  he  received  a  large 
simi  from  Fr.  In  1804  he  was  declared  generalissimo.  He 
assisted  Nap.  in  gaining  possession  of  Sp.,  and  Nap.  in  turn 
released  him  (1808)  from  the  prison  into  which  the  nobles 
and  people  had  thrown  him.     I).  Oct.  4,  1851. 

God  Save  the  Kin;;  !  (Demiine  sulvnm  far  Begem  .'). 
a  formula  rejieated  upon  occasions  of  solemnity  aiid  ap- 
l)ende(l  to  state  pro<laniations  in  (i.  Brit.  The  same  words 
give  name  to  a  well  known  Brit,  national  air,  the  jiuthorsliip 
of  which  was  long  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  Bull  (l.>6;i-1622i,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  his  "God  save  great  James, 
our  king  1"  was  not  the  national  anthem  of  the  present  day. 
The  authorship  of  both  words  and  music  of  this  piece,  near- 
ly as  it  now  stands,  is  now  generally  assigned  to  Henry 
(.'ary,  who  d.  in  1748.  The  expression  "  God  save  the  king  !" 
occurs  several  times  in  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T. 


God'wln  (Mart  Wollstoneeraft),  b.  at  Beverley, 
Yorkshire.  Eng.,  Apr.  27,  17.59;  started  in  1783  a  day-school 
at  Islington,  near  Lond.,  on  a  more  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation than  that  then  accepted;  was  subsequently  govern- 
ess to  Lord  Kingsborough's  daughters,  and  pub.  tlie  famous 
Vinitii-a/io/i  of  the  Nif/hts  of  \Voin((n  (1791),  a  presentation 
of  the  woman-suffrage  ideas.  From  1792  to  1795  she  resided 
in  Paris,  where  (iilbeit  Iinlay,  an  Amer.  author  and  mer- 
chant, espoused  her  according  tt)  the  requirements  of  Fr. 
and  Amer.  law,  but  after  the  birth  of  a  child  left  her  in 
great  distress.  The  marriage  being  invalid  according  to 
Eng.  law,  she  married  in  1797,  in  Lond.,  William  Godwin, 
the  novelist  and  political  writer.     D.  Sept.  10,  1797. 

Godwin  (Pakke),  b.  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  25,  1816, 
giad.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  iaS4 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Ky.  Since  1837  he  has  been  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
ctmnected  with  tlie  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  his 
father-in-law,  Wm.  C.  Brj'ant.  was  so  long  the  ed.-in-cliief. 
Of  the  Post,  Mr.  ii.  was  at  first  a  contributor,  and  then 
managing  ed.  :  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  Pi/fnam"s  Magazine. 
Under  Mr.  Polk  he  was  deputy  collector  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  ;  was  an  early  member  of  the  Kep.  party,  but 
always  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  'Wrote  Popular  View  of 
the  iJoctriiiesof  Fouriev  :  Democracy,  PaHficanU  Consfriiciive  ; 
Ilist.  of  Fr.:  Vala.  a  romance,  etc. 

Godwin  (William),  b.  at  Wisbeaeh,  Cambridgeshire, 
Eng.,  Mar.  3,  1756,  was  a  di.ssenting  minister  at  Stowmarket 
1778-83,  when  his  new  religious  and  political  views  led 
him  to  leave  his  profession.  His  Sketcties  of  Ilist.  was  a 
pecuniary  failure,  but  his  Political  Justice,  with  its  eloquent 
language  and  its  generous  theory  of  universal  benevo- 
lence, attracted  wide  attention,  and  was  widely  approved. 
The  same  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  Caleb  Williams,  a  novel. 
his  most  powerful  work.  In  1797  he  married  Mary  M'oU- 
st(niecraft,  whose  memoirs  he  pub.  in  1798.  His  posthumous 
(,i nii/s  (f  ('h)isiianity  Unreiletl  and  Autobiography,  etc.  have 
recentlv  somewhat  revived  the  iiublic  interest  in  him  and 
Ills  works.    D.  Apr.  7,  1836. 

God'^wlt,  a  popular  name  for  various  wading  birds  of 
the  genus  Liinosa,  having  long  bills,  like  those  of  snipes. 
The  great  marbled  (t.  and  Hudsonian  G.  {L.  fedoa  and 
hcertiastica)  are  N.  Amer.  species. 

Goe'ben,  von  (Avcuist),  Prus.  gen.  of  inf.,  b.  at  Stade. 
Hanover.  Dee.  10,  1816.  Of  an  adventurous  spirit,  he  went 
to  Sp.,  where  he  took  service  with  the  Carlists.  But  he  was 
wounded  several  times,  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  so  ill 
that  his  health  suffered  thereby.  After  the  end  of  the  Car- 
list  war  he  returned  to  lier.,  wrote  a  book  on  his  Sp.  experi- 
ences, and  re-entered  the  Pi-us.  army.  He  took  part  in  1849 
in  the  campaign  against  the  revolution  in  Baden  ;  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  prince  of  Prus.,  the  present  emp., 
and  became  in  18.55  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  6th  army  corps. 
In  1860  he  was  ordered  to  follow  the  army  of  the  Sp.  gen. 
O'Donnell  in  order  to  observe  the  c-ampaign  in  Morocco,  on 
which  he  pub.  a  work.  In  1864  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Den.  At  the  head  of  the  13th  division  he  entered 
Hanover  in  1866  and  fought  with  distinction.  In  the  Franco- 
(ier.  war  of  1870-71  lie  played  an  important  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Saarbriicken  and  Metz  ;  became  commander  of  army 
of  the  N.  (Jan.  1871),  and  defeated  Gen.  Faidherbe  in  deci- 
sive battle  of  St.  CJuentin,  Jan.  19. 

Goess'niann  (Charles  Anthony),  Pii.  D.,  b.  at  Naum- 
burg,  Hesse-Cas.sel,  Ger..  June  13,  1827.  ed.  at  Fritzlar  and 
(iottingen.  wliere  he  grad.  in  18.52  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1858  ; 
in  1867  became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Ma.ss.  Agricultural  Coll. 
at  Amherst,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  State 
board  of  agriculture.  Author  of  numerous  and  valuable 
papers  upon  chemical  subjects,  among  whicli  his  9  articles 
upon  salt  and  the  chem.  of  natural  brines,  those  upon  sugar 
and  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  his  reports  upon  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  have  special  interest. 

Goethe,  geh'ta,  von  (Johann  Wolfgang),  was  b.  Aug. 
28,  1749,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of  a  rich  and  highly  re- 
spected family,  and  enjoyed  a  careful  and  very  varied  edu- 
cation. The  father  was  a  peremptory  and  somewhat 
l)edantic  character,  proud  of  his  family  connections  and 
personal  acquirements ;  he  held  no  office,  but  had  an  im- 
perial title.  The  mother  was  a  bright  and  quick-witted 
woman,  with  very  decided  opinions  and  vivid  sympathies  ; 
she  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  Wolfgang  and 
she  formed  a  little  group  of  their  own  within  the  family. 
Under  the  father's  superintendence  the  boy  was  taught 
drawing,  music,  gram.,  rhetoric,  foreign  langs.— Lat..  It., 
Fr..  Ileb.— and  nat.  hist.  ;  from  the  mother  he  learned  to 
judge  characters  as  they  presented  themselves  in  social 
intercourse,  to  understand  life  as  it  appeared  in  the  streets, 
and  to  make  small  excursions  into  Fairyland.  During  one 
period  of  the  war  Frankfort  was  occupied  by  Fr.  troops, 
and  young  G.  learned  to  speak  Fr.,  to  look  at  pictures,  and 
to  feel  the  strange  charm  of  theatrical  representations.  In 
1768.  in  the  19th  yr.  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  Univ.  of  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gottsched  and  Gel- 
lert;  in  1770  he  moved  to  Strasburg,  where  he  formed 
intimate  friendships  with  Herder.  Jung  Stilling,  and  Lenz. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  law  at  the  latter  univ.,  he  returned 
in  1771  to  Frankfort  and  began  to  write  lyrical  poems  and 
minor  critical  essays  for  periodicals,  incited  to  do  so  by  his 
intert-ourse  with  Merck.  While  in  I>eipsic  he  had  written  2 
dramas.  Die  Laune  des  Verliebten  and  Die  Mitschuldigen. 
which  were  pub.  then,  but  anonymously  and  without  any 
effect.  In  the  spring  of  1772  he  received  a  position  at  the 
imperial  chancellery  at  Wetzlar,  but  returned  home  in  the 
fall  utterly  di.sgusted  with  diplomatic  affairs,  and  deter- 
mined to  "concentrate  himself  on  some  poetical  subject. 
Everybody  expected  that  something  great  would  come  from 
him,  and  yet  everybody  was  suri)rised  when  in  1773  he  pub. 
his  drama,  Gotz  ron  Be'rlichingeit.  and  in  the  following  yr.  his 
famous  novel,  Werthers  Leiden. 

In  1775  the  duke  of  Saxe-M'eimar,  Charles  Augustus,  in- 
vited G.  to  take  up  his  abode  at  his  court.    After  some  hesi- 
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tation  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  from  1 1.6  Weimar 
bet^anie  his  residence.  A  warm  and  noble  friendship  sprans 
up  between  the  duke  and  the  poet :  and  as  (i.  possessed 
much  practical  administrative  talent  and  ?reat  business 
tact,  he  occupied  at  diflferent  times  many  different  positions 
in  the  ducal  go\n.  :  at  last  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  which 
he  held  from  181.5  to  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1S-:2S.  when  he 
resigned  all  his  offices  and  retired  into  private  life.  A  house 
wa.s  built  for  him.  small  enough  according  to  the  ideas  of  our 
times,  but  niasnifleent  for  those  days,  and  containing  an  ex- 
cellent library,  a  line  collection  of  scientitic  instruments,  and 
many  precious  objects  of  art.  During  the  tirst  --i  >ts.  of  his 
residence  in  Weimar  the  eourt-Iife  seems  to  have  occupied  his 
whole  time,  but  by  degrees  he  began  to  take  part  in  prac- 
tical business  and"  to  engage  in  severe  scientific  studies  of 
bot..  comparative  anat..  ihineralogy.  and  optics.  Great  men. 
such  as  Wieland,  Herder.  Fichte.  Scheliing.  and  Schlegel. 
gathered  around  the  court  of  Weimar,  and  made  it  a  Ger. 
Athens.  And  in  spite  of  all  its  easy  grace  and  its  somewhat 
Epicurean  aspect.  G.'s  life  during  this  period  contains  both 
efiforts  and  results.  With  respect  to  poetrj-.  the  results  were 
small  enough.  For  the  1:2  jts.  after  the  publication  of  Wer- 
thers  Leid*n  nothing  but  Stella  (1776).  Claci/jO  il778i,  and  some 
other  still  less  important  works  were  produced.  But  much 
was  prepared,  and  after  his  journey  to  It.  ifrom  1786  to  1788) 
masterpiece  followed  after  masterpiece  in  rapid  succession  : 
EgirujiU  (178.51.  Ipfiiqunia  (17861,  Romi^cht  EU'jUn  (1788i.  Ta*w 
(1789).  Fan-ot  I.  (1790i,  Wilheiin  Mei^fer  and  Hermann  und  Dor- 
othea (17961.  The  variety  of  these  works  is  not  more  aston- 
ishing than  their  perfection.  In  1794  the  intimate  and  noble 
friendship  began  between  (i.  and  Schiller  which  lasted  to 
the  death  of  the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Schiller,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Jena  (Oct.  19. 1806 1.  he  married  Chiistiane 
Viipius,  by  whom  he  previou.sly  had  a  son. 

The  most  remarkable  of  G.'s  poetical  productions  during 
the  last  period  of  his  life  are :  Die  ^Vaid<:ericai>flUi:haften.  a 
romance  :  \Vei<t-o>:trtcher  Diran.  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems  ; 
Faust  II..  and  the  exceedingly  interesting  autobiography, 
A'/g  meinem  Lefif II.  vchich  he  calls  a  blending  of  facts  and 
fiction.  Most  of  his  time,  however,  was  given  to  practical 
business  and  scientific  researches.  He  d  in  Weimar  Mar.  iJ, 
1832,  and  lies  interred  in  the  ducal  burial-vault  beside  the 
duke.  Charles  Augustus,  his  friend  through  many  \ts.  The 
best  biography  of  him  is  that  by  G.  H.  Lewes :  the  fullest 
impression  of  his  personal  character  is  given  by  the  numer- 
ous collections  of  his  correspondence  with  SchUler,  Mme. 
von  Stein,  Lavater,  Herder.  Merck,  Humboldt,  and  others. 

C'LEMESs  Petersen. 

Goet'tllng  (K.\RL  WiLHELM).  b.  at  Jena  in  1793  ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  Wii  prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Jena  :  became  aLso  univ. 
librarian,  and  later  associate  director^  of  the  PhUologieal 
Sem.  He  wrote  Da^  Ge.icMc/it/Mte  im  .^  lebelungeidiede  ("  The 
Hi-storical  in  the  Xiebelungenlied  ■"),  Xibelungen  ».  Ghibel- 
liueii.  Lehrevoh  Griech.  Accent,  Geschichteder  roinUchenStaati- 
rerfaimitig  ("  Hist,  of  the  Rom.  Const,  from  the  Founding  of 
the  City  to  Caesar's  Death  ") :  edited  Theodoxii  grammatical. 
Aiislotelis  Politica.  (Economica.  He^iodi  CanniiM ;  pub.  Ge- 
xammelte  Abhandlungen  am  dern  Classixchtn  Alterthum.  His 
Opiisrula  Academira  were  collected  and  edited  by  Kuno 
Fischer  after  his  death,  which  took  place  Jan.  20,  1869. 

Oofle,  gof  (William I,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1605;  was  a  de- 
vout Puritan  and  an  able  maj.-gen.  in  Cromwell's  army,  and 
wth  Whalley.  his  father-in-law,  came  to  Boston,  Mass..  in 
1660.  Having  been  among  the  regicide  judges,  they  were 
not  included  in  the  gen.  amnesty  at  Charles  XL's  restoration. 
From  1661  to  1664.  while  concealed  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
they  were  several  times  in  great  danger  of  capture.  In  1664 
they  went  to  Hadley.  Mass..  where,  with  Dixwell.  another 
regicide,  they  long  resided  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russell. 
The  narrative  of  G.'s  taking  command  of  the  men  of  Hadley 
and  repulsing  the  Indians  in  1675  is  now  regarded  as  incor- 
rect.   D.  1679. 

Gog  and  IWa'gog  [of  doubtful  etymology,  perhaps  in- 
dicating something  great  or  gigantic  :  in  Arabic,  yaj'ij  and 
MajvJ].  In  the  Mosaic  Table  of  Nations  (Gen.  x.  2i.  M.  is 
the  second  of  the  7  sons  of  Japhet,  representing  a  people, 
probably  the  Scythians.  In  Ezek.  (xxxviii.  2  and  xxxix.  1) 
G.  is  the  prince  of  the  people  M.  In  Rev.  (xx.  8i  both  G.  and 
M.  are  peoples,  opposing,  as  in  Ezek..  the  people  of  God,  and 
•loomed  to  destruction.— Goo  and  M.vgog  are  also  2  images 
of  giants  standing  in  the  Guildhall,  Lond.  The  present 
giants  were  made  in  1708  by  Richard  Saunders,  the  old  ones 
having  been  burned  in  the  Great  Fire.  They  are  mentioned 
as  early  as  1415.  and  are  probably  much  older.  Many  Euro- 
pean towns  have,  or  have  had.  their  old  corporal  ion  "giants. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  obscure. 

Gol'tre  igrv//#-/-,  the  "  throat  "i ;  synonyms,  Bronclio- 
cele,  Derbyshire  Neck.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the  windpipe. 
The  disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  drinking  of 
snow-water,  but  it  occurs  where  there  is  no  snow.  Although 
manifesting  itself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  chalky  parts  of  Eng.. 
especially  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham,  and"  in  mountainous 
dists.,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Himalayas.  Andes. 
Alps,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  seen  upon 
almost  all  cretins.  The  treatment  usually  adopted  is  iodine, 
both  applied  externally  and  administered  internally,  to  cau.se 
absorption.  Extirpation  is  sometimes  performed."  In  India 
powerful  mercurial  inunctions  are  successfully  employed. 

Golcon'da,  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Nizam.  It  is  famous  for  its  diamonds,  which,  however,  are 
only  cut  and  polished  here  :  but  it  was  the  ireasurj"  of  the 
Nizam,  and  as  such  fortified  and  jealously  guarded".  In  its 
neighborhood  are  the  mausolea  of  its  former  sovereigns, 
stupendous  buildings  of  granite,  with  roofs  of  porcelain  tiles 
«€  the  most  brilliant  blue  color. 

Gold,  one  of  the  heaviest,  softest,  and  the  most  malleable 
of  metals,  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  the  metallic 
state  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  mt. -chains  of  the  globe,  and 


in  solution  in  minute  quantity  in  .sea-water.  It  is  rarely 
found  pure,  being  alloyed  with  silver  in  varying  quantities 
in  different  regions.  The  silver  ranges  from  0.16  to  16  per 
cent,  of  the  native  metal.  The  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  a. 
to  the  other  metals,  called  the  flnene*-i.  is  usually  expressed 
in  "  thousandths  "  or  •carats."  Pure  G.  is  10<X)  fine  :  half 
G.  and  half  silver  would  be  .500  fine.  U.  S.  G.  coin  is  900  fine. 
Pure  G.  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  When  there  are  equal 
parts  of  G.  and  of  other  metals  the  mixture  is  said  to  be  12 
carats  fine.  Six  parts  of  alloy  give  18-carat  G..  and  .so  on. 
Common  G.  jewelry- is  often  14  carats  fine,  but  the  superior 
qualities  are  18  carats.  In  G.  Brit,  bullion  accounts  are  ren- 
dered in  carats,  carat  grains,  and  eighths  or  thirty-seconds 
of  a  carat,  the  carat  being  divided  into  -32  equal  paits.  One 
carat  is  equivalent  to  41^  thousandths.  The  U.  S.  standard 
G..  900  fine,  is  equivalent  to  21.6  carats.  The  Brit,  standard 
is  22  carats,  equivalent  to  916??  thoiLsandths.  The  specific 
gravity  of  native  G.  and  of  artificial  alloys  of  the  metal  varies 
with  the  fineness.  Native  G.  ranges  from  15  to  19.  \\'hen 
quite  pure,  and  after  pre.s.sure  in  a  die.  the  gravity  is  19..34. 
One  cubic  inch  of  pure  G.  weighs  10.12!s83  ounces  troy,  and 
is  worth  S209.38.  Its  extreme  malleability  is  best  shown  by 
the  thinness  of  G.-leaf  as  used  in  gilding.  One  ounce  of  G. 
may  be  beaten  out  so  as  to  cover  160  square  ft.  of  surface, 
but  the  leaves  are  seldom  made  so  thin.  100  square  ft.  to  the 
ounce  troy  being  the  usual  extent.  The  average  thickness 
of  common  leaf  is  '  oagoooth  of  an  inch  :  thus  5^,000  sheets 
would  be  required  to"tnake  a  pile  1  inch  in  height. 

The  value  of  G.  rests  in  great  part  upon  its  unalterability 
by  any  ordinary  agencies.  It  cannot  be  easily  rusted  or  dLs- 
solved.  nor  does  it  tarnish  by  exposure  to  the  weather  or  to 
fold  gases  for  ages.  The  proper  solvent  of  G.  is  chlorine, 
and  fluids  containing  free  chlorine  or  evolving^  chlorine  will 
dissolve  it.  The  mixture  of  the  2  acids,  nitric  and  hydro 
chloric,  known  as  aqua  regia.  is  commonly  employed.  Selenic 
acid  acts  upon  it.  In  solidifying  from  fusion  it  contracts 
greatly.  The  presence  of  '  2000th  part  of  lead,  bismuth,  or 
antimony  destroys  the  ductility  of  G.  It  is  also  made  brittle 
by  sudden  cooling.  Its  tenacity  is  next  to  that  of  silver. 
Atomic  weight.  196.71. 

G.  occurs  in  formations  of  nearly  all  geological  periods, 
from  the  earliest  rocks  to  the  latest  Tertiary.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  in  the  uplifted  and  partially  altered  slates  and 
shales  of  the  Middle  Secondarj-  and  the  Paleozoic  periods 
that  the  great  deposits  occur.  "Quartz  is  the  almost  universal 
veinstone,  but  the  metal  is  sometimes  found  penetrating 
seams  of  calcspar  or  dolomite  in  homblendic  slates  without 
much  quartz.  Very  large  irregular  masses  are  sometimes 
taken  from  veins,  "but  they  are  more  common  in  placer- 
deposits,  and  are  generally  "known  as  ti  ugget^. 

The  value  of  G.  relatively  to  silver  has  varied  in  time  and 
in  locality.  In  1546  in  Eng".  and  all  countries  where  values 
have  been  more  or  less  equalized  by  commerce,  the  ratio 
was  as  10  to  1 :  in  1849.  as  15.63  to  1 :  in  1874.  as  15  to  1  :  but 
it  is  constantly  changing,  having  increa.sed  in  1875  to  nearly 
16  to  1,  from  various  causes.  Enormous  quantities  of  G.  are 
con.sumed  annually  in  the  arts  and  are  kist  by  wear  of  coin 
and  jewelry.  The  consumption  for  gilding  is  very  large,  for 
although  the  films  are  exceedingly  thin,  they  are  spread  up- 
on a  variety  of  manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the  G.  of 
the  world  is  obtained  by  washing  from  detrital  deposits  in 
and  along  the  beds  of  rivers.  A  smaller  quantity  is  obtained 
from  veins  by  crushing  and  washing  the  quartz.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  ./'*•  Vnir.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake.j 

Gold-Beating.  The  thin  leaves  of  gold  used  in  gilding 
and  by  dentists  in  filling  teeth  are  prepared  by  beating  thin 
sheets  of  the  metal  placed  between  the  leaves  of  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  "  book.  "  The  gold  is  cast  in  an  ingot  usually  of 
about  1000  grains  weight,  and  rolled  to  a  ribbon  a  little  more 
than  IVs  inches  wide,  and  so  thin  that  about  700  would  go  to 
the  inch.  In  this  form  it  is  delivered  to  the  beater,  who  re- 
ceives 50  pennyweights,  which  he  cuts  up.  after  annealing, 
into  squares  a  little  more  than  an  inch  wide.  These  are 
placed  in  a  book  called  the  •"kutch.  " 

Kutch  is  a  kind  of  parchment-paper  possessing  great  tough- 
ness combined  with  evenness  of  surface.  The  kutch  is  about 
:i%  inches  square.  One  ribbon  of  .50  pennyweights  weight 
makes  about  170  squares,  the  number  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  leaf  which  is  to  be  made  from  it. 

It  is  then  placed  on  a  .<olid  stone  an%il.  and  the  workman 
beats  it  with  a  16-pound  round  hammer,  the  blows  being 
given  in  a  regular  manner.  Every  3  mhmtes  the  book  is 
taken  out  of  its  covers  and  "rifled.  "  Rifling  consists  in 
shaking  up  the  leaves,  so  as  to  loosen  the  whole  and  prevent 
the  gold  from  chnging  to  the  parchment.  The  kutch  is 
beaten  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  then  "skewed."  This 
consists  in  taking  out  the  gold,  and  lasts  another  half  hour. 
The  leaves  are  then  cut  into  quarters  and  laid  in  a  "  shodar."' 
a  book  made  up  of  leaves  prepared  from  the  ciecum  of  the 
ox.  It  is  then  cut  into  leaves  5  inches  square,  and  made  up 
into  moulds  of  900  leaves.  The  caeca  of  nearly  600  oxen  are 
required  to  form  one  mould,  which  is  of  course  very  expen- 
sive. The  filling  of  the  shodar  requires  1  hour,  and  it  is  then 
beaten  2  hours  with  a  lighter  hammer,  say  7  lbs.  in  weight. 

The  leaves  of  gold  are  then  cut  into  quarters  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  "mould.''  which  is  made  of  new  membranes. 
The  leaves  have  now  only  '  ,,  the  thickness  of  the  ribbon, 
are  partially  transparent,  and  very  fragile.  The  filling  of  the 
mould  occupies  2  hours,  and  it  is  then  beaten  1  hour  with  a 
.5-lb.  hammer,  after  which  it  is  annealed  in  a  small  screw- 
pross  of  iron  which  is  heated  on  a  fir»>.  After  its  removal 
from  the  fire  the  mould  is  placed  between  2  plates,  shoved 
into  the  hot  press.  The  least  excess  of  temperature  will 
ruin  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  mould,  and  this  is  the 
most  hazardous  part  of  the  beaters  work,  for  the  mould  is 
far  more  costly  than  the  gold  it  contains. 

Beating,  annealing,  and  cooling  are  performed  4  times. 
The  whole  operation  of  reducing  50  pennyweights  of  gold  to 
leaf  occupies  24-30  hours,  average  27.  or  nearly  3  working 
days.     After  the  last  beating  the  gold  is  taken  from  the 
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mould  by  pirls  and  placed  in  books  of  tissue-paper,  the 
leaves  of  whicli  are  rubbed  witli  red  ochre  to  keep  the  gold 
from  sticking  ;  and  as  the  book  contains  264  square  inches 
of  leaf,  1  ^rain  of  gold  has  been  beaten  out  to  a  surface  of 
52  square  mches. 

Though  G.-B.  as  an  art  remains  almost  as  simple  as  it  was 
centuries  ago,  the  modern  use  of  gold  by  dentists  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  patented  articles  which  are  prepared  by 
gold-beaters.  Dentists'  gold  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  foil."' 
which  is  heavier  than  the  leaf.  Machines  have  been  in- 
vented to  take  the  gold-beater's  place,  but  they  have  not 
come  into  use.  [From  origr.  art.  in  ./.'*'  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Church,  E.  M.] 

Gold  Coast,  a  part  of  Upper  Guinea,  W.  Afr.  Itreceives 
its  name  from  the  gold  sand  which  is  found  often  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  The  Brit,  have  a  colony  known  as  the 
G.  C.  Settlements,  of  which  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  cap. 
In  1872  Elmina  and  Dut.  Guinea  on  the  same  coast  were  also 
tuansfen-ed  to  the  Brit,  crown,  the  Dan.  forts  having  been 
ceded  in  18.50.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  16,626 
sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  408.070,  mostly  uncivilized  natives. 

Gold-Crested  'Wren,  a  name  given  in  (i.  Brit,  to  the 
Begitlus  vulgaris,  and  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  R.  satrapa,  very  small 
green-colored  birds  with  yellow  feathers  upon  their  crowns. 

Gold'en,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co..  Col.,  16  m. 
W.  of  Denver ;  has  a  coll.  and  a  State  school  of  mines. 
Pop.  1880.  2730. 

Gold'en  Age,  in  the  traditions  of  many  nations,  the 
supposed  period  of  primeval  happiness  and  innocence,  from 
which  mankind  have  departed.  The  ancs.  referred  this  time 
to  the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  G.  A.  of  Rom.  lit.  is  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  about  2,50  b.  c,  to  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar's  death,  a.  d.  14. 

Gold'en  Calf,  a  golden  image  of  a  bullock  formed  for 
idolatrous  worship  by  the  Israelites  at  Mt.  Sinai.  It  was  of 
cast  metal,  and  was  destroyed  by  Moses,  but  in  later  times 
G.  C.  were  set  up  by  King  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  and  Dan, 
where  they  became  favorite  objects  of  popular  worship. 

Gold'en  Ea'gle,  tlie  Ac/uUa  chry.miitos  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  A.  Canadenms  oi  N.  Amer.,  now  regarded  as 
forms  of  the  .same  species.     (See  Eagle.) 

Gold'en  Eye,  the  Clangula  glaucium).  a  wild  duck  of 
Europe  and  N.  Amer.  The  male  has  the  head  dark  green, 
with  a  round  white  spot  in  front  of  the  eye. 

Gold'en  Fleece,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  golden  wool 
produced  by  the  ram  Chrysomallus.  The  fleece  was  sus- 
pended in  an  oak  tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Wlien  the  Argonauts  came  to 
Colchis  for  the  fleece,  Medea  put  the  dragon  to  sleep,  and 
Jason  carried  the  fleece  away.  This  legend  probably  arose 
from  accounts  of  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  early 
Grs.  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Golden  Fleece  (Toison  d'Or),  Order  of  the,  an 
order  of  knighthood,  reckoned,  next  to  that  of  the  Garter, 
the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1429  by 
Philip  HI.  of  Burgundy.  Charles  VI.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  as  pos- 
sessor of  the  Netherlands,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  order 
to  Vienna,  as  the  Sp.  monarchs  had  already  done  to  Madrid. 
Thus  arose  2  branches,  a  Sp.  and  an  Aus.  Neither  order 
recognizes  the  other's  existence. 

Gold'en  Horde,  a  band  of  Tartars  who  in  1240  invaded 
Rus.  and  burned  Moscow  and  Kiev,  destroyed  Lublin  and 
Cracow  1240,  burned  Breslau  in  1341,  and  defeated  Henry, 
duke  of  Silesia,  at  Liegnitz  ;  ravaged  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
and  massacred  the  Magyar  army  1241.  Their  siege  of 
Neustadt  was  unsuccessful ;  they  "crossed  to  the  S.  of  the 
Danube  1242,  marched  E.  in  1243,  made  Rus.  tributary  1243- 
1477,  made  Alexander  Newski  grand  duke  in  1252,  were  at- 
tacked by  Tiraour  in  1392,  and  were  overthrown  by  Ivan  HI. 
and  the  Nogay  Tartars  1481.  Their  first  leader,  Batou,  was 
a  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan. 

Gold'en  Nuni'bcr,  thenumberof  theyr.  intheMetonic 
cycle,  otherwise  called  the  lunar  cycle.  (See  Cycle.)  As 
the  times  of  holding  the  Gr.  games  were  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  moon,  this  number  was  of  prominent  impor- 
tance in  the  Gr.  calendar,  and  hence  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold  on  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens ;  whence  its  name.  Others  say 
that  it  is  thus  called  because  it  was  written  in  gold  in  the 
calendar  tables  publicly  suspended  in  the  Gr.  cities  ;  and 
later  in  the  portable  calendars  in  use  among  the  early  Chrs. 
At  present  the  G.  N.  is  only  useful  in  finding  the  day  upon 
wliicli  Easter  (and  consequently  the  other  movable  feasts 
of  the  Ch.)will  fall. 

Gold'en  Rod,  a  popular  name  originallv  belonging  to 
the  ISoiidago  Virga  aiirea  of  N.  Amer.  and  "Europe.  The 
name  is  in  this  country  extended  to  numerous  herbs  of  the 
same  genus  (order  Compositas),  which  are  mostly  tall,  stift' 
annuals  with  yellow  flowers.  One  species,  the  «S.  odora,  is 
often  fragrant.    It  has  a  limited  use  in  med. 

Gold'en  Rose,  a  rose  made  of  gold  and  set  with  precious 
stones  which  is  blessed  by  the  pope  annually  on  the  4th 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  then  presented  to  some  prince  or  other 
dignitary.  The  Golden  Rose  seems  to  refer  to  Christ,  the 
"  Rose  of  Sharon.'' 

Gold  Eye,  a  name  of  N.  Amer.  fresh-water  fishes  of  the 
family  llymlontidfe. 

Gold'finch,  the  C'rt?Y?Me/i«c/f(7a«.«,  a  European  song-bird, 
yellow,  white,  black,  and  red.  The  Ac/ragalini/s  iristis, 
Amer.  G.  or  yellow-bird,  has  more  yellow  in  its  plumage. 

Gold'finny,  or  Goldsiiiny,  Crtiiil((!,rns  OormMh/.9, 
Norteriicdx.  etc.,  small  Kui-(,pi-aii  fishes  <if  family  Labridas. 

Gold-Fisli,  Carassiu.-^  (nirtttus.  a  chi.  fish,  now  natu- 
ralized in  many  strean>s  and  lakes  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 
Its  orange  color  is  the  result  of  domestication. 

Gold  Hill,  on  R.  R.,  Storey  co.,  Nev.,  328  m.  by  rail 
from  San  Francisco,  Cal,  and  1  m.  S.  of  Virginia  City,  at 
the  head  of  (iold  Canon,  a  large  ravine  8  m.  in  length  empty- 
ing into  Carsi  m  River.  The  famous  Comstock  Lode,  passing 
through  Virginia  City  along  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Davidson, 


passes  also  through  G.  H.  Beneath  the  town  lie  some  of 
the  richest  mines  known,  including  the  Belcher  and  CrowTi 
Point,  which  have  yielded  $2,000,000  in  silver  and  gold 
bullion  monthly.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  are  about 
a  dozen  large  quartz  mills.  It  received  its  name  from  a 
small  rocky  hill  at  that  point  rich  in  gold,  which  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  merely  a  prominent  portion  of  the  surface 
croppings  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  to  a  depth  of  19(X)  ft.  Mining  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation.    Pop.  1870,  4311  ;  1880,  4.531. 

Gold-lTIines  and  Mining.  Gold-mines  may  be 
grouped  in  2  divisions  :  vein  mines,  and  placer  mines.  Gold- 
beai-ing  veins  are  generally  of  quartz,  and  they  penetrate 
solid  rocks  to  considerable  depths.  Placer  mines  are  the 
comparatively  superficial  deposits  foi-med  by  the  action  of 
rivers  and  floods  upon  the  veins.  In  veins  the  gold  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  gangue  or  veinstone,  in  irregular  masses  or 
crystalline  particles,  but  in  placers  the  gold  is  detached 
from  the  gangue,  and  is  worn  and  rounded  by  attrition 
until  all  the  asperities  have  been  removed.  The  gold  so 
broken  out  from  veins,  owing  to  its  high  specific  gravity, 
gradually  finds  its  way  down  to  the  lowest  layers  of  gravel, 
and  accumulates  upon  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock  : 
while  in  veins  the  gold  is  distributed  through  a  layer  of 
quartz  traversing  the  rocks  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical 
plane  to  great  depths. 

Gold-bearing  veins  are  found  in  rocks  of  various  ages  and 
kinds,  varying  in  width  from  a  few  inches  or  less  to  several 
ft.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  characteristics 
of  gold-bearing  veins  all  over  the  world,  the  veinstone  being, 
however,  much  harder  in  some  veins  than  in  others.  Many 
quartz  veins  exist  even  in  gold  regions  without  gold  having 
been  found  in  them  ;  and  in  those  known  to  be  gold-bear- 
ing there  are  extensive  portions  without  gold.  Each  vein 
has  some  distinctive  peculiarity,  which  only  becomes  known 
to  those  who  work  it  after  long  experience  and  observation. 
The  extraction  of  gold  from  the  quartz  veinstone  is  in  the 
main  a  mechanical  operation,  which  consists  in  crushing  the 
quartz  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  washing  away  the  quartz 
with  water.  lea\ing  the  gold  beliind.  Quicksilver  is  used  to 
aid  in  arresting  the  fine  particles  of  gold  by  uniting  them  in 
an  amalgam,  from  which  the  quicksilver  is  afterward  ex- 
pelled by  heating  it  in  an  iron  retort. 

In  placer  gold-washing,  as  in  collecting  the  gold  from 
crushed  quai'tz,  the  separation  from  earthy  substances  is 
effected  by  a  current  of  water  flovrtng  over  inclined  sur- 
faces. The  materials  presenting  the  greatest  surface  and 
having  the  least  gravity  are  swept  forward  most  rapidly, 
while  the  hea\ier  and  smaller  objects  are  left  behind  at  or 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  incline.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
gold  of  Cal.  and  Australia  is  now  obtained  from  the  deep 
placers  worked  by  associated  capital  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
In  some  cases  the  pay -gravel  on  the  bed-rock  is  removed  by 
mining,  but  the  most  economical  method  of  excavation, 
when  water  can  be  had  under  pressure,  is  what  is  known  as 
'■  hydraulic  mining."  Water  is  conveyed  in  ditches  for  many 
miles  to  the  hills  above  the  deposits,  and  is  carried  down  in 
iron  pipes  and  delivered  in  large  streams,  under  a  pressure 
of  from  100  to  300  or  even  500  ft.  of  height  of  column  again.st 
the  base  of  the  gravel  deposit  to  be  washed.  The  operation 
of  hydraulic  washing  is  a  continuous  one,  and  requires  very 
little  manual  labor  compared  with  the  amount  of  material 
disintegrated  and  moved.  The  washing  continues  for 
months,  and  no  gold  is  seen  until  the  cleaning-up,  which 
in  one  of  the  large  sluices  is  an  operation  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Some  of  the  bed-rock  tunnels  are  thousands 
of  ft.  in  length,  and  require  several  yrs.  for  their  completion. 
[F?'om  oria.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc,  by  Prop.  W.  P.  Blake.] 

Goldo'ni  (Carlo),  father  of  the  modern  It.  comedy,  b. 
at  Venice  in  1707.  He  had  even  commenced  practising  as 
a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  when  the  success  of  a  play  he 
wrote  induced  him  to  become  a  play-writer.  In  1761  lie 
went  to  Paris  :  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  It.  lang.  to  the 
3  daughters  of  Louis  XV..  receiving  a  pension  of  4000  francs 
yearly.  He  d.  Feb.  6,  1793.  He  wrote  about  200  comedies, 
of  which  a  few  are  -written  in  Fr.  ;  the  rest  are  written  in  It. 
The  liveliness,  gracefulness,  and  wit  of  his  dialogue  are  still 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  From  his  time  the  com- 
vwdia  delV  arte  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  as  his  ob- 
servation of  human  character,  such  as  reveals  itself  in  every- 
day life,  was  as  lively  as  his  power  of  representing  it  in 
dialogues  was  charming,  the  transformation  from  the  coin- 
media  delV  arte  to  the  present  form  of  modern  comedy  was 
happily  achieved.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Gold-purple,  the  precipitate  of  Cassius,  is  used  chiefly 
for  giving  a  pink  or  violet  color  to  glass  and  enamels.  It 
is  formed  by  adding  a  dilute  mixture  of  protochloride  and 
perchloride  of  tin,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  dilute  neutral  solution 
of  terchloride  of  gold  ;  a  purple  precipitate  is  formed. 

Golds'boro',  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Wayne  co., 
N.  C.  142  m.  S.  of  Petersburg,  ^'a.  It  has  a  female  coll. 
Pop.  1870,  1134  :  1880,  3286. 

Golds'boroiigli  (Louis  M.>,  b.  Feb.  18,  1805,  in  Wash., 
D.  C.  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpu.  June  18,  1821,  became  a 
rear-admiral  in  1862,  retired  in  1873.  In  1827,  while  serving 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  schooner  Porpoise,  Lieut. 
G.  was  given  the  command  of  the  boats  of  that  vessel  with 
orders  to  rescue  an  Eng.  Inig  called  the  Comet,  captured  by 
Gr.  pirates  at  night  in  the  Doro  Passage,  while  one  of  a 
convoy  in  charge  of  tlie  Porpoise.  The  pirates  numbered 
200,  while  G.'s  little  band,  all  told,  did  not  exceed  40 ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  force,  the  Comet  was 
boarded  without  hesitation,  many  of  the  pirates  slain  and 
the  rest  forced  to  take  to  their  boats,  and  the  Eng.  restored 
to  liberty.  In  Sept.  l.s»;i  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
N.  Atlantic  blockading  s(iuadron  :  he  then  proposed  a  joint 
army  and  navy  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island;  the  "IJurnside  expedition"  (as  it  was  popularly 
styled)  was  soon  in  posses.sion  of  not  only  Roanoke  Island 
and  the  sounds,  but  of  many  important  positions  in  N.  C. 
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G.  was  now  made  a  full  rear-artmiral,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Cons.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  c.  war  was  compli- 
mented by  tlie  navy  dept.  with  the  command  of  the  Euro- 
pean siiuadrou.    D.  Feb.  '.20.  1877. 

Gold'seliuildt  (Hermann I.  b.  of  Jewish  stock  at  Frank- 
fort, (ier..  June  17.  18i>2 :  studied  painting  under  Cornelius, 
and  practised  that  art  with  some  success  at  Paris  ]83t>-47  : 
then  devoted  himself  to  astron..  and  discovered  (l85'2-<)li  14 
asteroids.  He  also  detected  thousands  of  stars,  and  an- 
nounced the  discover}'  of  several  new  companion  stars  re- 
Tolvins  around  Sirius.    1).  Sept.  11.  1866. 

Ooldsoliiiiidt  ( Jennt  liiiidi.     See  Lind  (Jennt). 

Goldscliiiiidt  (Meter  Aaron i.  an  eminent  Dan.  novel- 
ist, b.  at  Vordingborg,  Seeland.  in  1819 :  studied  at  the 
Univ.  of  Copenhagen.  In  1840  he  founded  a  weekly  journal. 
The  Corsair.  In  1848  he  founded  another  weekly  paper. 
Xorth  and  South,  which  was  well  patronized  on  account  of 
the  criticism  which  it  exercised  both  in  the  Uterary  and  the 
social  and  political  fields.  But  it  was  as  a  novelist  that  G. 
became  dear  to  his  countrymen.  Some  of  his  novels  are 
well  known  to  Eng.  readers— .I  Jew,  The  Homeless  Om,  The 
Htir.  and  The  Raren. 

Gold'smltb  (Oliver*,  b.  at  Pallas,  co.  Longford,  Ire., 
Xov.  10.  1728.  the  son  of  a  pofir  Anglican  minister:  grad. 
A.  B.  at  Ti-inity  Coll..  Dublin,  after  5  >ts.  as  a  sizar,  during 
which  he  was  subject  to  most  humiliating  indignities,  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  improvidence.  A  rejected  applicant 
for  holy  orders,  he  tiied  the  study  of  law.  but  having  wasted 
his  scanty  means  in  gaming,  he  spent  18  months  as  a  med. 
student  in  Edinburgh,  out  <>f  which  town  he  was  hunted  by 
creditors  :  hved  abroad  17.54-56,  chiefly  at  Leyden,  and  af- 
terward wandered  over  a  large  part  of  Fr.,  Ger..  and  It., 
supporting  himself  by  his  musical  talents  and  by  the  gratui- 
ties given  by  the  univs.  to  wandering  students.  In  1756  he 
went  to  Lond..  where,  after  some  yrs.  of  hard  experience  as 
practitioner  of  med..  he  became  a  proof-reader  for  the  nov- 
elist Eichardson.  The  admirable  Citizen  of  the  World  won 
him  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  a  membership  In  his 
Literary  Club.  The  Trareller  established  his  place  as  a  poet. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  his  only  novel,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  lit.,  followed  by  The  Bexerted  Villaf/e.  his  best 
poem,  and  She  Stoops  to  ('dnquer,  his  best  comedy.  The 
highest  and  emptiest  of  the  honors  received  by  G.  was  the 

Erofessorshlp  of  anc.  hist,  in  the  Royal  Acad.,  which  brought 
Im  no  pay.  For  style,  his  writings  take  place  In  the  first 
rank,  and  their  gentle  humor  wins  the  heart  of  everv  reader. 
D.  Apr.  4,  1774. 

Gold'th^vaite  (Georgei,  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 
1809  :  removed  to  Ala.  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  law- 
yer :  was  judge  of  circuit  court"  and  supreme  court,  and 
of  the  latter  chief-justice :  adjutant-gen.  of  Ala.  during  c. 
war :  elected  to  L'.  S.  Senate  Dec.  7,  1870.    D.  Mar.  16,  1879. 

GoldtliTvaite  ( Henry  i.  b.  in  Boston.  Mass..  was  liber- 
ally ed.,  and  became  a  law-partner  of  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  journalist,  and  a  State  legislator:  be- 
came soon  after  the  leader  of  the  Mobile  bar.  He  was  for 
some  8  yrs.  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ala.    D.  1847. 

Gol'fo  Dnl'ce,  a  lake  of  Central  Amer.,  In  Costa  Rica, 
is  25  m.  long.  10  m.  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras  by  a  small  stream.  The  entrance  into  the 
river  is  Impeded  by  sand-bars,  but  the  river  Itself  and  the 
lake  are  deep. 

Oolov'nln,  or  Golowniii  (Vasili  or  BashI,  b.  in  the 
Riazan  govt..  Rus.,  1776:  was  sent  in  1807  to  survey  the 
shores  of  Asiatic  and  Amer.  Rus.  In  command  of  the  Diana 
sloop  of  war;  was  engaged  In  this  work  until  1811.  when, 
having  been  driven  by  lack  of  food  and  water  to  land 
upon  the  Japanese  island  of  Kunashir.  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  (1811-131.  but  finally  set  at  liberty.  He  afterward 
led  an  exploring  expedition  around  the  world  (1817-19).  His 
Observations  upon  Jajian  and  Memoirs  of  a  Captiritij  in  Jajxin 
have  been  translated  into  most  modem  langs.,  and  were 
long  the  most  valuable  sources  of  knowledge  regarding  that 
coimtry.     D.  im2. 

Oo'marist«,  or  Contra-Reiuon<«traiiti^,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Francis  Gomar  (1.5«>}-1641 1.  a  fonner  ultra-Cal- 
vlnistic  party  In  the  Dut.  national  Ch.,  di.stinguLshed  by 
their  opposition  to  the  Remonstrants  or  Ai-minian  party. 

Gomm  (Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Matnardi.  b.  about 
1782.  entered  the  Eng.  army  as  ensign  in  1794 :  served  in  Hoi. 
in  1799:  in  the  Peninsula;  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
quartermaster-gen.  of  a  division.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
gov.  and  commander-in-chief  of  Mauritius,  which  post  he 
held  tUl  1851,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  India.  In  1868  he  was  created  a  field- 
marshal.  He  held  the  colonelcv  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  in  1872  he  succeeded  Field-Marshal  Sir  G.  Pollo(;k  as 
constable  of  the  Tower  of  Loud.,  a  post  of  honor  reserved 
for  dLstinguished  veteran  soldiers.     D.  Mar.  15,  1875. 

Gomu'tl  Palm,  the  Sarpierus  sarcharifer,  a  valuable 
palm  tree  of  Anam  and  the  Malay  Islands.  It  produces 
sago,  palm  v\ine,  palm  cabbage,  sugar,  f/a)->i  (a  substance 
used  in  calking  ships),  and  a  large  amount  of  coir,  more 
durable  tlian  that  of  the  cocoa-nut,  but  less  flexible. 

Gou'dar  (properly  Giundar\.  city  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
on  the  ridge  and  slope  of  a  S.  spur  of  the  Wogara  Mts.,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  120)  ft. 
above  Lake  Tsana.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  century  G. 
was  made  the  cap.  It  consists  of  several  extensive  quar- 
ters, separated  from  each  other  by  barren  commons  and 
mounds  of  rubbish,  but  at  a  distance  it  presents  an  impos- 
ing and  wonderful  aspect,  with  its  groups  of  trees,  its  chs.. 
wfth  their  high  conical  roofs,  and  its  royal  palace,  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  Port,  taste  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  high 
walls,  pinnacles,  and  towel's,  among  miserable  huts  thatched 
with  straw.  Limpid  mt. -streams  flow  down  the  slopes.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  partly  paved  with  basalt, 
partly  covered  with  dirt.  The  finer  dwellings  are  low  circu- 
lar houses  of  2  stories,  built  of  unhewn  .stones,  cemented 
With  lime.    The  widely  projecting,  cynical  roof  rests  on  a 


wooden  framework,  and  consists  of  thatch  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  long  grass.  The  lower  story  Is  not  inhabited, 
but  seires  as  store-room  :  the  upper  story  Is  entered  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  on  the  outside.  Except  the'bed.  some  drink- 
ing-horns, and  wooden  pegs  on  which  to  hang  arms  and 
saddles,  no  furniture  is  found  in  the  Interior.  Leopards, 
hyenas,  foxes,  genets,  and  Ichneumons  appear  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  city.  At  some  distance  several  other  inter- 
esting buildings  are  situated,  as,  for  instance,  the  ch.  FasU- 
idas.  a  small  temple  with  a  cupola  and  a  frieze,  erected  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  a  Port.  ch.  G.  contains 
44  chs.,  with  1200  ecclesiastics.    Pop.  about  7iXX). 

Gonds  [G6rid].A  non-Aryan  or  Dravidlan  race  of  Cen- 
tral India,  whose  name  is  seen  in  Gundwana,  the  prin.  dist. 
where  they  dwell.  They  are  small,  strong,  hardy,  and 
brave.  totaUy  distinct  from  the  Hindoos  In  lang.,  religion, 
and  habits.  The  name  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  Khonds,  a  Dravidlan  people  of  Orissa. 

Gonioiii'eter  [from  the  Gr.  y<avi<i.  an  "angle,"  and  y.iT- 
pov.  a  "measure"]  was  originally  the  instrument  for  meas- 
uring angles.  Its  use  is  now  almost  restricted  to  instruments 
used  In  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals.  G.  are  divided 
Into  2  classes— G.  of  application  and  G.  of  reflection. 

Gouorrlioe'a  [Gr.  yo^ij.  "semen."  and  pew.  to  '"flow."  a 
niLsnomer].  acute  catan-h  of  the  urethra,  a  disease  which  is 
usually  of  Impure  venereal  origin.  It  is  a  painful  disease, 
and  may  result  in  the  chronic  catarrh  callecl  gleet,  or  may 
lead  to  stricture,  epididymitis,  enlarged  prostate,  and  other 
serious  evils.  The  most  eflBcacious  remedies  are  copaiba, 
cubebs.  and  sandalwood  Internally,  and  local  injections  of 
bismuth,  sugar  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  weak  solu- 
tion.   (See  Stricture.  I 

Gonsal'vo  de  Cor'dova  (Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova y  Ag"ilar\.  duke  of  St.  Angeloand  of  Ses.sa.  "  the  Great 
Captain,"  b.  at  MontUla.  Sp.,  Mar.  16,  14.5.3 :  became  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella :  was  distinguished  in  the  Port,  war  of  1479  and  the 
Moorish  war  in  1481-92  :  took  command  in  It.  1495,  drove  the 
Fi-.  from  Naples  1496,  suppressed  the  Moorish  rebellion  1500. 
commanded  with  success  against  the  Turks  1.500-01 :  was 
made  lleut.-gen.  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  1501.  sei-ved  against 
the  Fr.  in  It.  1.502-07  ;  was  besieged  by  Bayard  and  the  duke 
de  Nemours  at  Barletta  1502-0.3.  but  destroyed  the  Fr.  army 
in  a  great  battle  (Apr.  28.  1.5(i3» :  won  the  great  victories  on 
the  Garigliano  (Nov.  6,  Dec.  28-29.  1.503i,  soon  after  which 
Gaeta  fell  and  the  Fr.  gave  up  their  claim  upon  Naples.  He 
was  viceroy  in  It.  until  1.507 :  retired  to  his  estates  at  Loxa. 
and  lived  in  great  state,  venerated  by  the  people  but  hated 
by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fame.    D.  Dec.  2.  1515. 

Goiiza'ga,  a  famous  It.  family,  to  which  belonged  the 
captaincv  of  Mantua  1.328-14-33.  the  marquisate  of  Mantua 
14;i3-].530.  the  dukedom  of  the  same  citv  15:30-1 708.  the  duchv 
of  Guastalla  1.5:39-1729.  the  duchy  of  Montferrat  15:36-1707. 
and  that  of  Nevers  156.5-16.59  :  other  honors  held  at  various 
periods  by  the  heads  or  cadet  lines  of  the  house  being  the 
duchy  of  Solferino,  the  duchy  of  Rethel,  the  co.  of  Torelli. 
the  duchy  of  Sabblonetta.  the  principality  of  Bozollo.  the 
marquisate  of  Medola.  etc.  Many  noted  gens.,  statesmen, 
churchmen,  and  men  of  letters  sprang  from  this  stock. 

Gonza'les,  cap.  of  Gonzales  co.,  Tex.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Guadalupe  River,  70  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  It  Is  the  seat  of 
Guadalupe  Coll.,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State. 
Pop.  1870,  1255  ;  1880,  1581. 

Good  (John  Mason i.  M.  D..  b.  at  Epplng.  Eng.,  May  25. 
1764  :  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of  Gosport  :  began  sur- 
gical practice  at  Sudbury  in  1T84.  in  Lond.  1793 ;  received  the 
med.  degree  from  Aberdeen  1820.  Dr.  G.  was  an  able  and 
successful  practitioner  and  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
literary  critic.  His  chief  professional  works  were  Disease* 
of  Prisons,  etc.,  a  Hh-t.  of  Med.,  etc..  System  of  Xosology,  Th^ 
stiidti  of  Med.     D.  Jan.  i827. 

Goo'd'ale  (George  Lincoln*.  M.  D.,  b.  Aug.  3,  1839,  at 
Sacii.  Me.,  giad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  In  1860,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Med.  School  in  1863  :  practised  med.  in  Portland,  and  was  a 
lecturer  on  anat.  until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  materia  medica  in  the  med.  school  of  Me.  and  prof,  of 
natural  sciences  in  Bowdoln  Coll.  He  is  now  prof,  of  botany 
in  Harvard  L'uiv. 

Goode  ((teorge  Brown).    See  Appendix. 

Goodell'  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14.  1792.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  In  1817  and  at  Andover  Seni. 
1820:  In  1822  went  to  Syria  as  a  missionary,  having  (1822i 
been  ordained  to  the  Congl.  ministry  ;  labored  1823-31  at 
Bevroot,  Svria,  and  1831-55  at  Constantinople :  returned  in 
183L5  to  the  V.  S..  worn  out.  His  great  work  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible  into  Arnieno-Tur.    D.  Feb.  18,  1807. 

Good  Friday,  the  tViday  before  Easter  Sunday,  cele- 
brated as  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  passion  and  death 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  preceded  by  Holy  Thursday  and  followed 
bv  Holv  Saturdav. 

Good'ricli  (Charles  AiGisTrsK  brother  of  S.  G.  Good- 
rich, b.  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1790,  grad.  at  Yale  1812  :  pastor 
of  the  First  Congl.  ch..  Worcester.  Mass..  1816-20.  and  after- 
ward was  settled  In  Berlin  and  Hartford,  Conn.  Chiefly 
known  by  his  books  :  IHst.  of  the  I'.  S.,  Lire^  (f  the  Signers. 
I'nirer.^'a/  TnivelUr.  and  Fuinilu  Encyc.     D.  Jan.  4,  1862. 

GoodricU  (Chauncey  Allen),  D.  D..  b.  at  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  Oct.  -Si,  1790,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1810  :  pastor  of  a  Congl. 
ch.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  1816-17:  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  Y'alc 
1817-39  :  became  in  18:39  prof,  of  the  pastoral  charge  in  Yale 
Di%initv  School.  Pub.  a  Gr.  gi-am.  and  Lat.  and  Gr.  lessons  : 
was  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Si>tctatnr.  and  largely  engaged 
from  1828  till  his  death  upon  the  diets,  of  Noah  ^^  ebster,  his 
father-in  law.     D.  Feb.  25.  1860.  ,      ^   , 

Goodrlfh  (Eliziri.  LL.D.,  father  of  C,  A.  Goodnch,  b. 
at  Durham.  Conn.,  -Mar.  24.  1761,  grad.  at  Y'ale  In  1779:  was 
tutor  there  2  vrs.  :  became  a  lawyer  1783 :  was  M.  C.  1799- 
1801  :  was  long'a  judge  in  the  co.  and  probate  courts,  mayor 
of  New  Haven,  and  law-prof,  in  Yale  Coll.    D.  Nov.  1.  1849. 

Goodricli  (,Samlel  Gkiswold;,  the  famous  "Peter  Par- 
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ley,"  a  brother  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  b.  at  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  Auff.  19. 1793  :  became  in  1834  a  book -pub.  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  :  removed  to  Boston.  Mass.,  and  edited  1828-42  The 
Token,  and  1841-54  Mennfs  Mimeton  ;  wrote,  edited,  or  com- 
piled 170  vols.,  which  are  mostly  histories,  geogrraphies,  and 
tales,  of  whicli  lltj  bear  the  name  of  "  Peter  Parley ;"  was 
consul  in  Paris  under  Mr.  Fillmore.  Author  of  Recollections 
of  a  Lifetime.  Fireside  Education.  Sketc/ie.i  from  a  S/iident\s 
Window.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  all  his  writ- 
ings is  John-ton's  A'«^  Hist.,  pub.  bv  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  finely  illustrated.    D.  May  9,  1860. 

Goods  and  Cliat'tels,  a  comprehensive  phrase  used  in 
law  to  designate  every  variety  of  personal  property  as  dis- 
tinguished from  real  estate,  vi'hich  is  also  often  referred  to 
by  the  corresponding  phrase,  lands  and  tenements.  The  ex- 
pression is.  in  fact,  tautological,  since  the  single  word '"  chat- 
tels "  would  denote  everything  indicated  by  both  terms; 
but  it  is  generally  employed  in  legal  instruments  in  prefer- 
ence to  either  word  by  itself.  (See  Chattel  :  Personal 
Propeuty.) 

Good-will,  the  advantage  which  a  business  establish- 
ment engaged  in  a  particular  kind  of  trade  or  existing  in  a 
particular  locality  possesses,  on  accnunt  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  former  customers  to  continue  tlieir  dealings  there. 
The  probability  is  that  former  customers  will  continue  to 
seek  an  accustomed  place  to  make  their  purchases,  and  to 
deal  under  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar :  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  value  of  the  business  there  established 
may  be  much  enhanced.  The  G.  of  a  trade  therefore  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  right  of  property,  intangible,  it  is  true, 
and  depending  largely  upon  mere  expectancy,  but  capable 
of  having  its  worth  determined,  at  least  approximately,  upon 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  It  is  consequently  often  made 
the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  its  value  being  usually  esti- 
mated at  so  many  yrs.' purchase  upon  the  amount  of  the 
profits  of  the  business.  Questions  concerning  G.  frequently 
arise  in  relation  to  partnersliips.  In  adjudicating  upon  the 
opposing  rights  and  mutual  claims  of  partners  when  one  or 
more  separate  from  the  others,  or  a  controversy  arises  as  to 
their  respective  interests,  courts  of  equity  will  generally 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  G.    George  Chase. 

Good'wiu  (Daniel  Ratnes),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  N.  Ber 
wick.  Me.,  Apr.  12,  1811,  gi-ad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1832  :  entered 
the  P.  E.  ministry ;  was  prof,  of  modern  laugs.  in  Bowdoin 
Coll.  18a5-.5;i.  pres".  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Conn.,  18.53-60,  provost  of 
Univ.  of  Pa.  1860-68,  and  prof,  of  systematic  divinity  in 
Divinity  School  of  P.  E.  Cli.,  Phila.,  1865. 

Goodwin  (Ichabod).  b.  in  Berwick,  Me.,  Oct.  10,  1796  :  a 
successful  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  : 
Rep.  gov.  of  N.  H.  through  2  terms,  covering  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  c.  war.    D.  July  4,  1882, 

Goodwin  Sands,  a  range  of  very  dangerous  sand-banks 
in  the  Strait  of  Dover,  10  m.  long  and  5^4  m.  distant  from  the 
coast.  The  light-houses  of  N.  and  S.  Foreland  aixl  light-ship.s 
stationed  on  the  shoals  guide  pa.ssing  sliii)s,  yet  fearful 
wrecks  often  occur  here. 

Good'year  (Charles),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  29, 
1800,  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  a  hardware  manu- 
facturer of  Phila.  After  the  failure  of  his  finn  in  ISBO,  he  be- 
gan to  experiment  on  the  employment  of  gum-elastic  or 
caoutchouc  in  the  arts.  His  nitric-acid  process  (1836)  was  In  a 
great  degree  successful  in  fitting  this  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  :  about  1839  he  perfected  the  idea  of  vulcan- 
izing or  ebonizing  India-rubber  by  means  of  sulpluir.  Others 
have  claimed  priority  in  this  discovery,  and  liis  associate, 
Nathaniel  Hay  ward,  certainly  shares  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion. Many  other  improvements  followed,  so  that  over  60 
U.  S.  patents  bore  the  name  of  G.  He  received  numerous 
medals  and  distinctions,  including  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.    D.  July  1,  1860. 

Goor'klias,  tlie  race  who  \\ith  the  Newars  occupy  the 
dominant  place  in  Nepaul.  They  are  Mongols  by  blood,  small 
in  stature,  full  of  courage,  but  not  physically  strong.  In  re- 
ligion they  are  Hindoos. 

Goo^tan'der,  called  also  Dun  Diver,  B ufl-breast- 
ed  Sheldrake,  and  Saw-Bill,  the  .Ue/(/'/.t  mergan-ter.  a 
bird  of  the  family  Anatida?.  and  common  to  both  continents. 
The  bill  is  furnished  with  numerous  tooth-like  processes  in 
both  mandibles. 

Goose,  the  common  name  for  lamellirostral  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-family  Anserina?,  characterized  by  their  un- 
lobed  hallux,  moderate  neck,  feathered  lores,  and"  bill  taper- 
ing gradually  toward  the  tip.  The  wild-(;.,or  the  gray  lag 
iAnfercinerevs).  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  is  the  original  of  our 
domestic  G.  The  Canada  G.  (Bran/a  Ciinadensis)  k  confined 
to  Amer.    Like  the  gray  lag,  it  is  known  as  tlie  •'  wlld-G." 

Goose-Fish.    See  Angler. 

Goose'berry  [probably  fr<jm  gorse,  goss.  a  prickly  shi-ub. 
and  derry],  tlie  common  name  of  those  s'hrubs  and  their  fniit 
which  belong  to  the  section  Grossularia  of  the  genus  Rif>es 
(order  Saxifragacew),  distinguished  from  the  currants  bvthe 
presence  of  thorns  and  bristly  prickles  on  the  stalk,  and  espe- 
cially near  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks.  Some  (i.  have  also 
prickly  fruit,  which  currants  never  have,  though  a  few  spe- 
cies of  cuiTants  have  hairy  fruit.  N.  Amer.  has  a  number  of 
wild  species.  Of  these,  Ji.  nireum  is  worthy  of  attenti<jn  for 
its  fruit.  In  G.  Brit,  great  attention  is  paid  to  their  culture, 
and  some  of  the  sorts  bear  fruit  of  great  size  and  excellence. 

Go'pher  [Fr.  gavfre,  "  honey-comb  "],  applied  originally 
by  Fr.  settlers  to  animals  burrowing  into  and  "  honey-comb- 
ing," as  it  were,  the  earth  ;  now  the  vernacular  designation 
of  various  species  of  burrowing  rodent  mammals,  land -tor- 
toises, and  a  snake  in  different  portions  of  the  V.  S. 

Go'ral,  the  Xemorrhedm  Gorai,  a  large,  goat-like  antelope 
of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  favorite  game  animal,  and  its  flesh 
is  excellent. 

Gordla'nus  Africa'nU8(M.  Antonu  s),  the  elder  Gor- 
dian,  a  Rom.  emp.,  a  descendant  of  the  Gracchi  and  Trajan, 
b.  158  A.  I).,  was  consul  213  and  231,  proconsul  in  Afr.  232,  "and 
when  80  yrs.  old  was  invested  with  the  purple  at  Tisdrus, 


without  his  consent,  but  in  less  than  2  months  was  compel- 
led by  the  ^^ctories  of  Capellianus  to  commit  suicide  (238 
A.  D.I.  He  was  a  man  of  venerable  character.— His  son,  M. 
Antonu's  Gordianus  (b.  192).  was  declared  Augustus  jointly 
with  his  father,  and  fell  in  battle  just  before  his  father's 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  loose  morality,  but  was  a  popular 
favorite  and  an  able  magistrate. 

Gordianus  (M.  Antonius),  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Gor- 
dian,  b.  about  22t),  was  declared  emp.  2.38  :  in  the  E.  he  won 
important  advantages  over  the  Pers.  and  others,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  machinations  of  Philip  the  Arab  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia  in  244  a.  d. 
The  younger  Gordian  was  highly  popular  and  possessed 
many  engaging  qualities. 

Gor'dius  [r6pSio?],a  half-mythical  king  of  Phrygia.  fath- 
er of  Midas,  was  a  peasant  upon  whose  oxen  an  eagle  alight- 
ed as  he  was  ploughing.  He  repaired  to  Telmissus  to  consult 
the  soothsayers  regarding  the  occun-ence.  and  was  instruct- 
ed by  a  prophetess  whom  he  tOf)k  to  wife.  Years  after  the 
oracles  told  the  Phiygians  that  they  should  find  a  king  m  a 
cart.  Soon  afterward  G.  rode  up,  "drawn  by  oxen,  aiid  he 
was  declared  king.  G.'s  cart  was  placed  in  the  acropolis  of 
Gordium,  a  Phrygian  city,  and  the  oracle  declared  that  he 
who  was  able  to  untie  the  knot  ("Gordian  knot  ")  by  which 
the  yoke  was  tied  to  the  pole  of  the  cart  should  be  master 
of  all  Asia.  In  3.33  b.  c.  Alexander  tried  to  untie  the  knot, 
and,  failing,  cut  it  with  his  sword. 

Gordi'idae,  a  family  of  nematode  worms  of  hair-like 
forms.  They  are  popularly  called  hair-worms,  hair-snakes, 
and  hair-eels,  and  vulgarly  regarded  as  transformed  hairs. 

Gor'don  (Lieut. -Col.  Charles  George),  b.  Jan.  28,  1833; 
served  in  the  Crimean  war ;  in  surveying  and  settling  the 
Tur.  and  Rus.  frontier  in  Asia,  and  in  the  English  expeditiou 
against  Peking,  remaining  on  service  in  Chi.  after  the  termi- 
nation of  difldculties.  Entering  the  service  of  the  emp.  of 
Chi.,  he  was  made  in  1803  commander  of  the  "ever  victori- 
ous army,"  and  was  prominent  m  suppressing  the  Tai-Ping 
rebellion  (1863-64>.  In  Dec.  1864  he  was  nominated  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterward  appointed  Brit,  con- 
sul for  the  Danube  delta ;  resigned  1874,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt ;  was  gov. -gen.  of  Soudan 
till  1877  ;  returned  to  Khartoum  in  18&4  as  the  representative 
of  the  English  government,  and  was  killed  there  Jan.  27, 
1HR5. 

Gordon  (Lord  George),  third  son  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
was  a  lord  by  courtesy  only.  B.  in  Lond.  Sept.  19,  1750,  he 
entered  Pari,  in  1774  ;  became  distinguished  as  a  noisy  oppo- 
nent of  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  was  made  pres.  of  the  Prot. 
Association  1779 ;  became  at  once  leader  of  the  large  and 
turbulent  No-Popery  party;  presented  a  petition  (signed  by 
120.000  persons)  for  the  repeal  of  Sa^^lle's  R.  Cath.  Relief  bill 
1780,  arriving  at  the  Pari.  House  at  the  head  of  t50,0(X)  rioters, 
who  sacked  the  R.  Cath.  chapels  and  the  houses  of  papists 
and  others,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  fired  Lond.  in  many 
places.  The  military  finally  dispersed  the  rioter.s,  but  not 
till  450  were  killed  and  wounded.  Many  more  were  after- 
ward hung.  G.  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  acquitted 
1781 ;  declared  himself  a  Jew  in  religion  1786.  but  was  without 
(juestion  insane ;  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  libel  1788,  and 
d.  in  Newgate  prison  Nov.  1,  1793. 

Gordon  (George  H.).  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Julv 
19,  1824,  grdd.  at  W.  Pt.  1846 :  served  in  Mex..  on  frontier 
duty,  and  on  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  :  resigned  from  the  army  : 
entered  Cambridge  Law  School  :  practised  law  1857-61  : 
appointed  col.  of  2d  Mass.  Vols.  Apr.  1861 :  served  in  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Va.,  1861-62 :  brig. -gen.  of  vols,  in  1862  :  en- 
gaged in  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run,  and 
Autietam  ;  served  with  Gen.  Dix  in  the  Peninsula,  with  Gen. 
Meade,  and  in  dept.  of  the  S.  In  1864  conmianded  U.  S. 
forces  in  Fla.  ;  was  at  capture  of  forts  in  Mobile  Bay,  and 
in  command  of  dist.  of  E.  Va.  :  Apr.  9.  1865,  brevet  maj.- 
geri.  of  vols. :  in  1866  U.  S.  marshal  for  Mass. 

Gordon  (John  B.),  b.  Feb.  6,  1832,  in  Upson  co.,  Ga.,  gral. 
at  the  State  L'niv. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  in  1861  entered 
the  Confed.  service  as  capt.  of  inf.,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major,  Ueut.-col.,  col.,  brig.-gen.,  maj.-gen.,  and  lieut.-gen. 
At  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.  G.  commanded  one  \\\nz  '>f 
the  army.  During  the  war  he  was  wounded  8  times  in  battle. 
In  1868  he  was  the  Dem.  candidate  for  gov.  of  his  native 
State,  and,  as  was  believed,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
but  his  opponent.  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  was  awarded  the  ofSce. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  Dem.  conventions  In  New 
York  1868  and  at  Baltimore  1872 :  was  Presidential  elector 
for  the  State  at  large  at  the  elections  in  1868  and  1872  ;  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  Jan.  1873  for  6  yrs.,  and  took 
his  seat  in  that  body  Mar.  4,  1873,  where  he  was  recognized 
as  an  eloquent  and  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Resi'gned  May  20,  1880.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Gordo'iila  [named  from  two  James  (iordons],  a  genus 
of  beautiful  trees  and  shi-ubs  of  the  order  CamelliacejE.  The 
U.  S.  have  2  species.  The  G.  Lastanthiis.  called  loblolly  bay. 
is  a  beautiful  S.  tree,  from  .50  to  70  ft.  high  (often  a  shrub  iu 
cultivation),  growing  in  "  bay  swamps."  Its  bark  is  useful 
for  tanning.   The  G.  ptibescens  is  cultivated  as  a  garden-shrub. 

Gordonsvlile,  Va.     See  Appendix. 

Gore  (Christopher),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  Sept.  21, 
17.58.  grad.  at  Harvard  1776  ;  appointed  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for 
Mass.  1789,  the  first  to  hold  the  office  ;  was  with  W.  Pincknev 
a  com.  to  Eng.  1796-1804,  charge  d'affaires  at  Lond.  1803^14. 
gov.  of  Mass.  1809,  U.  S.  .Senator  1814-17.  D.  Mar.  1,  1827. 
Left  a  legacy  to  Har\-ard  l'niv.,  and  was  one  of  the  legal  in- 
structors of  Daniel  Webster. 

Gor'ftel  (Arthur),  General,  b.  at  Topporcz.  in  Hungary, 
Feb.  5,  1818,  ed.  at  the  military  school  of  Tuln  ;  resigned  from 
the  army  to  pursue  the  study  of  diem.,  but  on  the  news  of 
the  rising  in  Hungary  reaching  him  he  hastened  to  place  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hungarian  ministry.  His  con- 
duct attracted  the  attention  of  Ivossuth.  and  after  the  battle 
of  Schwechat  he  assumed  command  of  the  Hungarian  army. 
Unable  to  maintain  himself  at  Haab,  he  was  driven  out  by 
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Wiudischjiratz ;  was  a;;ain  repulsed  at  Windschacht.  saving 
his  army  by  a  bold  i-etreat  over  the  Sturecz  Mts.  Difficulties 
urisiiu:  between  (i.  and  the  i-iril  authorities,  lie  was  twice 
-superseded  in  command.  On  tlie  resignation  of  the  gov.  and 
council  in  1.>U9.  Kossuth  made  G.  dictator  in  his  place.  Soon 
after  this  the  Hungarian  forces  laid  down  their  arms.  G. 
was  stigmatized  as  a  traitor  for  this,  and  in  1(Cj1  he  pub.  a 
vol.  narrating  his  connection  with  the  insurrection,  entitled 
Ml/  Lift  ami  Acts  in  Hungary. 

Gor'ges  (Sir  Ferdinando),  a  native  of  Somersetshire. 
Eng.,  was  a  fellow-conspirator  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  against 
whom  he  was  a  witness,  IGOl  :  served  in  the  Brit,  navy,  and 
in  ltJ04  became  gov.  of  Plymouth  ;  was  one  oi  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  original  Plymouth  Co.,  sent  a  number  of  un- 
successful expeditions  to  the  X.  Eng.  coast,  and  in  1620  ob- 
tained a  charter  "  for  the  governing  of  X.  Eng.,"  which  was 
held  to  extend  W.  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Laconia.  which  was  to  extend  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Merrimack,  and  in  1633  his  son  Robert 
was  named  general  gov.  for  X.  Eng.  G.  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed lord-proprietary  of  Me.,  the  office  to  be  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  in  1642  he  chartered  the  city  of  Gorgiaua 
mow  York.  Me.i.  G.  served  against  the  Puritan  armies  in 
Eng.  D.  1647.  His  grandson,  Ferdinando  (1629-17181.  sold 
his  rights  in  Me.  to  Mass.  U677I  for  i;i250,  and  was  author  of 
Aiuif.  Painteil  to  the  Life. 

Gor'glas,  a  dr.  orator,  b.  at  Leontini,  Sic.  about  485  b.  r. : 
in  427  was  sent  to  Athens  to  invoke  aid  in  repelling  the  Syra- 
cusans,  but  remained  in  Athens,  and  attained  great  fame  as 
a  rhetorician.  Of  his  somewhat  numerous  writings  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved,  chiefly  of  the  work  on  nature, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  dogma  of  the  non-existence  of 
things  by  arguments  based  upon  the  Eleatie  philos.  It  is 
stated  tliat  he  lived  to  be  105  yrs.  old  or  more. 

Gor'gon  [ropyui].  the  common  name  of  3  monsters  of  the 
(ir.  mythology,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  They  had  but 
line  eye.  which  each  employed  in  turn.  They  wore  girdles 
1  if  living  serpents  and  had  serpents  in  place  of  hair.  Medusa, 
the  ouly  mortal  one,  had  the  power  of  turning  into  stone 
every  mortal  who  beheld  her,  but  Pei-seus  cut  oflf  her  head, 
which  was  thenceforth  fa.stened  to  the  a»gis  of  Pallas. 

Gor^onla.     See  Sea-Fans. 

Gornam,  X.  H.    See  Appendix. 

Gorbam  Controversy,  The.    See  Appe.vuix. 

Gorll'la  (Go)illa  Sarugei).  a  species  of  anthropoid  ape 
which  disputes  with  the  chimpanzee  a  claim  to  rank  next  to 
and  is  most  like  man.  Its  hinder  foot  is  characteristic.  In 
the  G.  the  great  toe  .joint  is  marked  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  mobility,  and  the  foot  resembles  a  hand.     .Vlthough  pre- 


Tiie  plantar  surfaces  of  tlie  human  and  porilla  foot  compared:  1.  the 
human  foot  ;  2.  the  foot  of  the  gorilla  (after  Owen)- 

viously  known  by  vague  report,  in  1847  the  G.  was  first  made 
known  to  science,  and  its  characteristics  made  out  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Savage  and  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  the  di.stinguished 
comparative  anatomist.  Its  food  consists  of  the  fruit  of 
several  species  of  palm,  the  "  cabbage  "  portion  of  the  same, 
the  banana,  and  other  succulent  vegetables  of  similar  char- 
acter. It  forms  for  itself  a  sleeping-place  not  unlike  the  or- 
dinary grass  hammock.  The  young  accompany  the  parents 
untilthey  attain  nearly  adult  size.  Theodore  Gill. 

Cror'litz,  town  of  Prus.,  in  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Xeisse,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  1500  ft.  long,  115 
ft.  high,  aud  resting  on  ;J4  arches.  It  is  fortified,  and  has 
large  weaving  and  bleaching  establishments  and  consider- 
able manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather.  Among  its  build- 
ings is  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  built  in  the  1.5tli 
century,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  ciothic  arch.  It  has  5 
naves,  the  prin.  one  formed  by  24  palm-shaped  pillars  77  ft. 
high,  and  a  bell  weighing  12^  tons.    Pop.   .'30,307. 

Gor'man  (Willis  A.),  b.  in  Ky.  Jan.  12,1814;  studied 
law  and  practised  at  Bloomington,  ind. :  was  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  major  of  Gen.  Lane's  regiment  of  Ind.  vol- 
unteers in  the  Mex.  war,  subsequently  in  command  of  the 
4th  Ind.  Volunteers  ;  civil  and  military  gov.  vf  iniebla  1818, 
M.  C.  184»-5;i,  gov.  of  Minn.  Terr.  1853-57.  In  the  c.  war,  col. 
of  the  1st  Minn.  Volunteei-s,  and  Sept.  1861  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  of  U.  S.  volunteers  :  distinguished  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  at  Antietam,  etc.     D.  May  20.  1876. 

Gor'res,  von  (Jakob  Joseph),  was  b.  at  Coblentz  Jan. 
25,  1776 ;  founded  in  1797  a  vteriodical.  T/ie  Red  Paper,  which 
in  1798  was  succeeded  by  Rnl/tzalil  in  Blue  Gan/tenl.  both  of 
which  were  suppressed  on  account  of  their  radical  views. 
In  1806  he  removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  resided  for  2 
>'rs.  Here  he  made  the  acquaiutauce  of  Brentano  anil 
Athim  von  Amim,  aud  adopted  all  the  Oriental  and  medi- 


aeval—that is,  quietistic  and  reactionary— tendencies  of  tho 
romantic  school.  In  1807  he  pub.  Die  deiitxchen  Volktitbucher  ; 
in  1810.  MylhenneachiclUe  der  Attiatir/ten  Welt  :  in  1813,  Lohen- 
grin. Once  more  he  was  allured  back  into  politics.  Under 
the  gen.  rishig  against  Xap.  which  followed  his  disaster  in 
Rus.  and  his  defeat  at  Leipsic.  G.  established  a  new  periodi- 
cal, the  Rheni.<th  Merrury.  whose  success  wa.s  so  great  that 
Xap.  called  it  the  fifth  grand  power.  He  was  not  radical 
now;  nevertheless  his  book,  Deutscldand  tmd  die  Revolutwn 
(1820>,  occasioned  the  Prus.  king  to  order  his  imprisonment 
in  some  fortress.  He  fled  to  Switz.,  where  he  lived  till  1827, 
when  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Univ.  of  Munich. 
During  his  residence  in  Switz.  he  pub.  fJa^  Heldenbuch  von 
Iran  (18201,  Europa  und  die  Rei(jtalion  (1822i.  Emanuel  Sice- 
denborg  (1827),  etc.  A  nev,-  change  took  place  with  him,  and 
he  came  to  con.<ider  the  Ch..  the  K.  C'ath.  Ch.,  as  the  only 
means  left  of  salvation.  In  this  spirit  are  all  his  later  books 
written  :  Athanaxius.  Die  christliche  My-^'tik:  Die  ^yallfahrt 
nach  Trier,  etc.    D.  Jan.  27,  1848.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Gor'ton  (Samueli.  b.  at  Gorton,  Eng.,  about  1600,  was  a 
linen-draper  of  Lond. :  went  in  16.36  to  Boston.  Mass..  whence 
he  was  soon  expelled  for  heresy  :  was  banished  from  Plym- 
outh in  the  following  winter":  went  to  Aquidneck  (liow 
Xewport.  R.I.),  where  he  was  publicly  whipped  for  saying 
that  the  magistrates  were  "■  just  asses  :""  removed  to  Paw- 
tuxet,  R.  I.,  aud  was  involved  in  lawsuits  about  land;  went 
(1&42)  to  Shawomet  (now  Warwick.  R.  1. 1.  whence  he  with  10 
of  his  followers,  '"  Gortonians,"  were  abducted  by  40  soldiei-s 
from  Mass.,  and  were  tried  at  Boston  as  '"damnable  here- 
tics," and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  irons,  but  in  l(>44the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment :  returned  to  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  and  became  a  preacher,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
person  of  much  consideration.  Author  of  several  religious 
works.  His  sect  sur\'ived  for  many  yrs.,  and  his  followers 
were  called  "  Xothingarians."  because  they  repudiated  all 
religious  foiTiis  and  recognized  no  ministry.    D.  1677. 

Gort'scliakoff(ALEXAXDER  Michaelowitschi,  Prixce, 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  b.  in  1799.  He  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1824  as  sec.  to  the  Rus.  am- 
bassador in  Lond.  In  dififerent  diplomatic  positions  he 
showed  considerable  dexterity,  but  it  was  his  eminent  suc- 
cess in  keeping  Aus.  neutral  during  the  Oriental  war  which 
first  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  diplomate.  In  18.56  he  suc- 
ceeded Count  Xesselrode  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  office  he  held  till  Apr.  9,  1882,  and  his  notes  to  the  W. 
powers  during  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1863  no  doubt  pre- 
vented foreign  interference.  Since  1662  he  had  the  title  of 
chancellor.    D.  Mar.  11,  188:3. 

Gornckpoor',  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Agra.  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name.     Pop.  57,922. 

Go'r y  Dew,  a  reddish  slime  sometimes  seen  on  cellar- 
walls  and  in  other  dark  places.  It  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  Palmella  cruenta  and  other  confervaccous  plants. 

Goscli'en  (Rt.  Hon.  George  Joachim  i.  b.  in  Lond.  in 
18:jl.  entered  mercantile  life  in  1853;  was  returned  to  Pari, 
for  Lond.  (1863)  as  a  Liberal ;  director  of  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
1865-66:  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  186.5.  chancellor 
of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster  1866,  pres.  of  the  poor-law  board 
1868-71,  fii-st  lord  of  the  admiralty  1871-74. 

Goii'Iiawk  (i.e.  "goose-hawk."  properly,  the  ^I*^i//' />a- 
hnnfiarius  of  Europe,  is  represented  in  X.  Amer.  by  the  Ant'ir 
atricapilluti.  which  is  bluish  slate -color  above,  with  the 
cro^\^l  deep  black. 

Go'shen,  the  dist.  of  Lower  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and 
his  family  settled.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  dist.  can- 
not be  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  lay  be- 
tween the  E.  branch  of  the  Xile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Goslien,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Elkhart  co..  Ind., 
half  way  between  Toledo  and  Chicago.  The  lumber-trade 
of  the  place  is  over  5,(X)0,0(X)  ft.  annuallv.  The  water-power 
afforded  bv  the  Elkhart  River  is  very  great.  Pop.  1870,  3l3:i  ; 
1880,  4123.  ■ 

Go»»lien,  R.  R.  June,  Orange  co.,  X.  Y.,  60  m.  from  Xew 
York.  It  is  half-shire  town,  with  c.-h..  clerk's  and  surro- 
gate's offices.  First  settled  in  1772.  and  incorporated  in 
1809.    Prin.  business,  dairying.     Pop.  1870.  2205 :  1880.  2557. 

Gos'nold  (Bartholomew),  an  Eng.  mariner,  who  first 
appears  as  an  associate  of  Raleigh  in  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  found  a  colony  in  Va.  In  ltK>2  he  sailed  in  a  shij) 
containing  20  colonists  for  X.  Eng.  He  entered  Mass.  Bay. 
named  Cape  Cod.  discovered  Xo  Man's  Land,  and  named  it 
^lartha's  Vineyard  (a  name  since  given  to  a  much  nu>re 
important  neighboring  island),  and  planted  his  colony  on 
Cuttyhunk  (now  in  the  tp.  of  Gosnold,  Mass.)  ;  but  the 
settles  became  discouraged  and  soon  returned.  In  1606  he 
led  another  colony  to  Va.,  which  settled  at  Jamestown.  D. 
Aug.  22.1607. 

Gos'pel,  Gospels  [from  "good-spell."  the  Eng.  equiva- 
lent of  the  Gr.  fvayyiKiov,  and  the  Lat.  erangeiiuni],  means 
(1)  good  tidings  ;  (2)  gooil  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ ;  (3.i 
the  record  of  these  good  tidings. 

1.  We  have  4  canonicai  G. — Matthew,  Mark,  Li'ke,  and 
John  (which  see). 

2.  There  are  a  large  number  of  ajxh-ryphai  (i.,  written  in 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  centuries,  partly  to  satisfy  curiosity  about 
those  parts  of  Christ's  life  on  which  the  canonical  G.  are 
silent,  especially  the  infancy  and  the  descent  into  Hades ; 
partly  to  inculcate  heretical  views.  They  are  religious 
novels,  but  full  of  unnatural  marvels.  They  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  confirming  the  historical  character  of  the  ca- 
nonical G.,  as  the  counterfeit  presupposes  the  genuine  coin, 
and  the  caricature  the  original  picture.  The  prin.  works  of 
this  kind  are  the  G.  of  Xicodenuis.  the  G.  of  James,  the  (;. 
of  the  Infamy  of  Jesus,  the  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  aud  his 
Letter  to  Tiberius  on  the  death  of  Christ.     Philip  Schaff. 

Gos'sanier,  the  long  light  filaments  spun  by  certain 
small  spiders.  Some  of  these  float  in  the  air  and  carry  the 
spider  with  them.  Others  are  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
and  are  believed  to  serve  to  collect  the  dew,  of  which  many 
spiders  have  been  observed  to  diiuk. 
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Gossellln  (Pascal  FRAN901S  Joseph^,  b.  at  Lille,  Fr.. 
Dec.  6,  1751 ;  made  extensive  journeys  for  the  observation 
of  facts  refrardin?  anc.  geo^.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Acad.  In  1799  he  was  made  director  and  keeper  of  medals 
for  the  National  Library.  In  1816  he  became  one  of  the 
chief  eds.  of  the  Journal  des  Savants.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant works  are  Geographie  deti  Grertt  analygit,  Recherches 
sur  la  geographie  des  anciens.    D.  Feb.  7,  1830. 

Go'ta  [Swe.  G6ta-elf\,  a  river  in  S.  Swe.,  carrying  the 
water  from  Lake  Wener  to  the  Cattegat.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  cataracts,  of  which  TroUhiitta  ("the  witch's  cap") 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  world.  To  make  the 
river  navigable,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  Baltic  through 
Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  an  admirable  system  of  locks 
and  canals  has  been  constructed. 

CrOtaina.     See  Gautama. 

Oo'tha,  town  of  Ger.,  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Oo- 
burg-Gotha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leine.  Its  old  walls 
and  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  boulevards 
and  promenades,  and  the  whole  city  has  a  modern  and 
elegant  appearance.  The  ducal  palace,  Frieden.stein,  is  a 
considerable  building,  and  contains,  beside  a  library  of 
150,000  vols.,  a  very  fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals.  G. 
is  the  seat  of  much  literary  enterprise.    Pop.  1880,  26,525. 

Go'tham  (Gotel/ain),  a  parish  of  Notts.  Eng.,  whose  peo- 
ple have  been  famous  ever  since  King  John's  time  for  their 
stupidity:  so  that  "a  wise  man  of  Gotham"  became  a 
synonym  for  a  fool.  Irving  in  his  Sdlmaqimdi  applied  the 
name  Gotham  to  New  York,  and  the  appellation  is  still  a 
familiar  one  in  the  U.  S. 

Goth'ic  Ar'cliitecture,  whose  characteristics  are  the 
pointed  arch,  the  free  pillar,  the  flying  buttress  and  arch, 
flourished  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  The  first  fully  developed  example  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  consecrated  in  1144,  but 
it  was  soon  followed  by  others  more  magnificent  and  more 
characteristic.  The  catliedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  was 
begun  in  116.3,  Pope  Alexander  III.  laying  the  first  stone.  In 
1182  the  high  altar  was  consecrated,  in  1233  the  W.  front 
was  finished,  in  1857  the  S.  transept,  in  1312  the  N.  The 
length  of  the  interior  is  390  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  transepts, 
144  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  vaults,  105  ft.,  and  of  the  towers, 
224  ft.  In  both  these  buildings,  however,  as  well  as  in  the 
beautiful  cathedral  of  Chartres,  built  119.5-1260,  there  are 
still  some  traces  left  of  the  Romanesque  style,  but  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  begun  in  1212,  the  G.  style  is  carried 
through  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
built  1220-88,  is  generally  considered  as  representing  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  the  style  ever  reached. 
Its  dimensions  are— length  of  the  whole  edifice,  415  ft.  ; 
width  of  the  transepts,  182  ft. ;  height  of  spire,  430  ft.  But 
although  it  was  impossible  to  attain  any  liigher  degree  of 
refinement  and  elegance  in  the  details  without  losing  some- 
thing of  the  nobleness  of  the  gen.  character,  the  Fr.  archs.,  in 
their  restless  eagerness  after  progress  and  improvement, 
pushed  the  audacity  of  their  constructions  farther  and  far- 
ther. The  breadth  and  height  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  are  respectively  42  and  1.32  ft.  ;  those  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Beauvais  were  45  and  146,  but  12  yrs.  after  its  erec- 
tion (in  1284)  it  fell,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  on  another  plan. 
Stopped  in  this  line,  and  yet  passionatelv  fond  of  novelties, 
the  archs.  now  subjected  the  details  to  arhitrarv  modifica- 
tions, and  the  decay  of  tlie  G.  stvle  iH'gan  in  Fr.  with  that 
style  of  decoration  which  is  called  Ftainboyunf,  tmA  whinh. 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  tracework  of  the  windows. 

In  Eng.  the  G.  style  was  introduced  by  William  of  Sens, 
who  built  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  1174.  Then  fol- 
lowed Westminster  Abbey  in  Lond.,  built  124.5-69,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  built  1320-58,  and  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Earfy  English  stvle. 
In  the  14th  century  a  movement  took  place  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Flamboyant,  and  tlie  most  celebrated  of  this, 
the  Decorated  style,  are  the  catliedral  of  Exeter,  built  1327-69, 
and  that  of  York,  built  a  little  later.  In  the  15th  century 
the  Decorated  style  was  succeeded  by  the  Perpendindar  ; 
and  with  this  movement  begins  the  decline  of  the  G.  style. 
But  G.  A.  in  Eng.  was  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  Fr. 
models  ;  it  was  an  independent  adoption  and  followed  an 
independent  course  of  development.  Not  only  is  the  gen. 
character  of  the  Fr.  and  Eng.  buildings  of  this  stvle  very 
different,  but  also  their  plan  and  construction  show  striking 
differences.  The  Eng.  cathedral  is  square-ended,  the  Fr. 
semicircular;  the  Eng.  has  large  transepts,  the  Fr.  almost 
none;  the  Eng.  is  long  ami  low,  the  Fr.  short  and  high. 
The  cathedral  of  Salisbury  is  4.30  ft.  long,  but  its  nave  is  only 
33  ft.  wide  and  78  ft.  high.  Less  original,  and  consequently 
less  interesting,  is  tlie  development  of  the  G.  style  in  Ger!, 
though  it  is  represented  by  several  fine  buildings,  of  which 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne  and  the  ch.  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Vienna  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  interior  of  the  latter 
makes  a  somewliat  peculiar  impression,  as  the  nave  and  the 
aisles  are  nearly  equally  high,  and  the  nave  without  win- 
dows;  but  the  exterior  is  very  richly  decorated,  and  the 
spire,  435  ft.  high,  magnificent  ;  finished  in  1433. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Gothic  Languaifc  and  Literature.    See  Ulfila. 

Goth!i«,  Tiie,  occupied  originally  tlie  regions  along  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Don.  Several  centuries  before 
our  era  one  or  more  swarms  of  these  G.  crossed  through 
Central  and  N.  Europe,  one  portion  of  them  invading  and 
conquering  Scandinavia,  and  the  others  settling  S.  of  the 
Baltic,  between  the  Oder  and  tlie  Vistula.  Here  Pytheas 
from  Marseilles,  who  calls  them  (iiilt(iii<:<,  visited  them  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  tiie  (ircat  :  and  they  still  lived  here  when 
Tacitus,  who  calls  them  (rotlwin's.  wrote  his  Germania.  It 
was  not  imtil  the  3d  century  of  our  era,  however,  that  the 
original  G.  became  known  to  the  Roms.  During  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (822-235  a.  d.)  the  G.  began  to  invade 
the  Rom.  prov.  of  Dacia.    In  250  they  met  and  defeated  the 


emp.  Decius  at  Philippopolis,  and  the  following  yr.  they  de- 
feated him  a  second  time,  and  killed  him.  In  858  they  had 
procured  a  fleet  and  took  Trebizond,  and  in  262  they  came 
with  .500  vessels  before  the  Pirajus,  and  took  and  plundered 
Athens.  They  now  began  to  threaten  It.,  but  in  269the  emp. 
Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus,  defeated  them,  sunk 
their  fleet,  and  pursued  them  into  Mt.  Hiemus,  in  whose 
ravines  as  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  as 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  In  spite  of  this  heavy  reverse, 
they  compelled  (in  372)  the  successor  of  Claudius,  Aurelian, 
to  give  them  the  prov.  of  Dacia,  where  they  settled,  and 
where  they  kept  comparatively  quiet  for  nearly  a  century  ; 
indeed,  one  part  of  them,  the  so  called  Moesogoths,  who 
settled  in  Moesia,  gave  up  war  altogether  and  became  an 
agricultural  people.  During  this  period  of  quiet  life  the  G. 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Bp.  Ulfllas,  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  tiieir  lang.,  and  it  was  also  during  this 
period  that  the  division  sprang  up  between  the  Ostrogoths, 
li\ing  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Visigoths, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  Dacian  provs.— a  divi- 
sion which  maintained  itself  through  the  rest  of  their  hist. 

Got'tenburg  [Swe.  Gotaborg],  town  of  Swe.,  on  tlie 
Gota,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  acon- 
sideral)!.-  trade.     Pop.  76,401. 

Got'tesclialk,  or  Godescalc  {Gotlieschalcus  Fulgen- 
tius),  b.  at  Mentz,  Ger.,  about  806  :  became  a  Benedictine  fif 
Fulda,  where,  wishing  (839)  to  return  to  the  world,  he  was 
restrained  by  the  alibot  Raban  ;  studied  at  Paris  and  Orbais  ; 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Augu.stine  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  predestinarian  doctrine  ;  was  everywhere  01 1- 
posed  ;  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Mentz  848 ;  tried  by 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  and  Charles  the  Bald  at  Quiercy  (849 
A.  D.) :  flogged  in  presence  of  the  king  and  bps.,  and  impris- 
oned for  life  in  the  abbey  of  Hautvilliers,  where  he  d.  Oct. 
30,  867,  Hincmar  denying  him  the  consolations  of  the  Ch.  in 
his  last  hours. 

Got'tingen,  town  of  Prus.,onthe  Leine.  It  has  some 
manufactures,  but  it  depends  chiefly  on  its  univ.,  with  which 
are  connected  a  library  of  400,000  vols.,  a  museum,  a  botanical 
garden,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  other  scientific  insts.  It  was  founded  in  1737 
by  George  IT.,  king  of  Eng.  and  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the 
magnificent  scale  on  which  it  was  established  and  maintain- 
ed made  it  soon  one  of  the  most  celebrated  univs.  of  Ger. 
In  this  century  the  univ.  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1810,  has 
thrown  it  somewhat  into  the  shade.    Pop.  19,963. 

Gotts'clialk  (Louis  Moreau),  pianist  and  composer,  b. 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  18,  1829;  d.  at  Tijuca,  near  Rio 
Janeiro,  Dec.  18,  1869.  When  but  7  yrs.  old  he  gave  a  con- 
cert. At  12  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  had  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  art  of  music  from  the  best  mas- 
ters. He  gave  concerts  in  Fr.,  Switz.,  and  Sp.,  and  achieved 
a  high  reputation  before  his  countrymen  knew  him.  After- 
ward he  was  heard  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  LT.,  in  Mex.,  S. 
Amer.,  and  even  in  Australia.  His  pianoforte  compositions, 
which  are  numerous  and  peculiar,  are  characterized  by  pas- 
sion, often  tumultuous,  but  often  subtle,  dreamy,  and  ten- 
der. His  own  style  combined  dash  and  pathos  with  brilliant 
effect.  Among  other  decorations  he  received  that  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Gougli,  gof  (Rt.  Hon.  Hugh),  Viscount,  b.  at  Woodstown, 
Ire.,  Nov.  3,  1779  ;  served  with  distinction  at  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope  1795,  and  in  Sp.  1809-13  :  went  to  India  1837  ;  led 
the  land  forces  in  the  Chi.  opium  war  1841  ;  was  made  a  bar- 
onet and  G.  C.  B.  1842,  and  commanded  the  Brit,  forces 
against  the  Mahrattas  1843,  and  the  Sikhs  1845 ;  was  made  a 
baron  1846 ;  commanded  in  the  second  Sikh  war  1846-49,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  terrible  losses  inflicted  upon  the  Brit, 
by  the  Sikhs  his  generalship  began  to  be  criticised,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  1849  took  his  place.  G.  was  created  vis- 
count and  handsomely  pensioned  (1849),  made  col.  of  the 
horse-guards  18.54,  K.  P.  1857,  privy  councillor  1859,  G.  C.  S.  I. 
1861,  field-marshal  1862.    D.  Mar.  2,  1869. 

Goug'b  (John  B.),  b.  at  Sandgate,  Kent,  Eng.,  Aug.  22, 
1817  ;  came  in  1829  to  the  U.  S.  ;  became  a  bookbinder,  and 
after  some  yrs.  of  poverty,  caused  by  intemperance,  reform- 
ed, and  in  184:^  became  a  "temperance  lecturer,  laboring  with 
great  zeal  and  success  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng.  (1853)  ;  visited 
Eng.  again  in  1878.  He  also  attained  gi-eat  reputation  as  an 
orator  upon  other  themes.     (See  his  Autobiography.) 

Gould  (Augustus  Addison),  M.  D.,  son  of  N.  D.  Gould,  a 
famous  teacher  of  music  and  writing,  b.  at  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  Apr.  2;^,  1805,  grad.  at  Harvard  1825  ;  was  for  some 
time  scientific  instructor  in  Harvard  Univ.,  and  in  1856  be- 
came one  of  the  phys.  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  Boston. 
Wrote  System  of  Nat.  Hist..  Report  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals 
of  Mass..  and  (Jtia  Conchologica :  with  L.  Agassiz  pub.  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology.    D.  Sept.  1-5,  1866. 

Gould  (BEN.JAMIN  Ai'THORP),  b.  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  June 
15, 1787,  was  a  scrti  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Gould,  an  oflicer  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  Coll. 
in  1814,  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Public  Lat. 
School  of  Boston,  which  soon  assumed,  and  long  maintain- 
ed, the  highest  position  of  any  inst.  in  the  country  for 
thoroughness  in  classical  teaching.  He  was  the  first  Amer. 
ed.  of  any  classical  author,  and  beside  his  improved  and  re- 
vised Lat.  gram.,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Amer.,  and  long 
remained  a  text-book,  he  prepared  critical  editions  of  Hor- 
ace, Ovid,  and  Virgil.  He  continued  in  charge  of  the  Lat. 
School  till  1828.     D.  Oct.  24,  18.59. 

Gould  (Ben.jaminApthorp), Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, b.  in  Boston  Sept.  37,  1824.  After  graduating  at  Har- 
vard Coll.  in  1844,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astron., 
prosecuting  this  at  the  observatories  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
Berlin,  (nlottingen,  and  Altona,  and  returning  home  in  Dee. 
1848.  In  1849  he  established  at  Cambridge  the  Astronomical 
Journal.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  the  Ion.  operations  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  to  which  Bache  and  Walker  had  just  be- 
gun the  application  of  the  electric  telegraph.  This  method 
he  extended  and  perfected,  until  in  1866  about  20  Ions,  had 
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been  determined  in  the  U.  S.  with  the  highest  precision  yet 
attainable  liy  modern  science.  In  18.55  the  Dualey  Observa- 
tory at  Albany  ha\'ing  been  organized,  its  management  was 
committed  to  a  scientific  council  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bache. 
Henry,  Peirce.  and  Gould,  and  its  directorship  was  confided 
to  Dr.  G.,  who  accepted  it  without  reniuneratit)n.  planning 
the  prin.  instruments  and  superintending  their  construction. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  normal  cluck,  placed  in  a  position 
as  free  as  possible  from  atmospheric  influences,  gave  its 
time  telegraphically  to  dials  in  the  obsei-ving-rooms.  The 
conflict  between  the  trustees  of  the  institution  and  the  scien- 
tific council  belongs  to  the  hist,  of  Amer.  science.  In  IStS 
the  Sanitary  Commission  having  requested  Dr.  G.  to  take 
charge  of  their  statistics,  he  organized  in  connection  with 
these  an  elaborate  system  of  anthropological  measurements, 
which  were  subsequently  computed  and  tabulated.  From  the 
discussion  of  the  ages  of  our  soldiers  in  connection  with  the 
census,  he  deduced  the  curious  formula  which  seems  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  a  pop.  according  to  ages,  and  which 
has  been  singularly  verified  by  subsequent  censuses  of  this 
and  other  countries.  The  law  of  growth  in  human  stature 
was  also  elicited  by  these  researches,  as  also  the  noi-mal  re- 
lation between  height  and  weight,  and  the  typical  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body.  In  1S70  he  went  to  S.  Amer.  to 
establish  a  national  observatory  for  the  Argentine  Republic 
at  Cordova  and  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  S.  stars  :  in 
1874  he  had  likewise  organized  a  national  meteorological 
office,  and  made  various  telegraphic  determinations  of  Ion., 
and  also  prepared  for  publication  a  uranometry  and  charts 
of  the  S.  heavens. 

Gould,  I.James),  LL.D..  b.  at  Branford,  Conn.,  1770  :  grad. 
from  Yale  Coll.  in  1791,  and  became  justice  of  supreme  court 
of  Conn. ;  for  40  yrs.  prof,  in  Litchfield  Law  School.  Wrote 
Pnimple-s  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions.    D.  May  11.  1838. 

Oonnod,  goo-no'  (Charles  Francois),  b.  in  Paris  June 
17,  1818.  His  early  passion  was  for  sacred  music  :  his  first 
great  success  was  a  mass  performed  at  the  ch.  of  St.  Kus- 
tache  in  1849.  He  began  to  write  for  the  operatic  stage  in 
1850,  and  persevered  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of 
much  of  his  work  and  the  impulses  of  a  deeply  religious 
temperament.  His  compositions  show  a  mastery  of  musical 
science,  uncommon  resources  of  melody,  and  affluence  of 
ideas.  The  best  known  of  them  all  is  Fausf.  which  has  been 
a  gen.  favorite.  Other  operas  are:  La  Rnue  de  Saba  and 
Romeo  tt  Juliette.  G.  has  written  a  lyric  drama  (.Sappho),  -3 
symphonies,  and  a  cantata.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Acad. 
of  Fine  Arts,  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  Aug. 
1.5,  1857,  and  was  made  an  officer  Aug.  1-3,  1806.  In  May  1800 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fr.  Inst. 

Gon'ra,  or  Crowned  Pigeon  (Ooiira  coronata),  the 
largest  living  pigeon,  is  nearly  tne  size  of  the  turkey.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 

Goura'iul,  or  Goraniy  y0.^phromeiim  goramy),  a  valu- 
able fresh-water  food-fish  of  the  family  Anabantidse,  in- 
habiting E.  Asia,  but  introduced  in  the  island  of  Mauritius 
with  great  success. 

Gourd  [Fr.  gourde,  a  "  swelling  "].  In  G.  Brit,  this  name 
is  applied  indiscriminately  to  anj'  member  of  the  natural 
order  Cucurbitacese,  but  in  Amer.  it  is  restricted  to  the 
genus  Lagenana.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  la- 
gena,  a  "bottle,"  and  refers  to  a  frequent  shape  of  the  fruit, 
of  which  the  shell  is  used  not  only  for  bottles,  but  for 
dishes,  cups,  and  especially  for  dippers,  for  which  the  natu- 
ral handles  especially  adapt  it.  The  Lagenaria  climbs  over 
waUs  and  shrubbery  by  means  of  its  compound  tendrils. 
It  has  rounded  leaves,  long-stalked  flowers  greenish-white 
in  color,  and  fruit  differing  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  The 
sterUe  flowers  are  on  a  long  peduncle,  the  fertile  on  a  short 
one,  and  are  musk-scented  like  the  leaves.  Pumpkins, 
squashes,  cucumbers,  and  melons  belong  to  the  order  Cu- 
curbitaceje.  and  are  valued  for  their  fruit.  The  orange  G. 
(  Cucurbita  orifenn  grows  wild  in  Tex.,  and  is  cultivated  for 
its  ornamental  fruit.  W.  W.  Bailet. 

Gout  {goittte,  a  "  drop  "],  an  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints,  dependent  upon  mal-as- 
similation.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  thought 
to  be  produced  by  a  liquid  falling  Kgonttt  a  go'itte),  "drop  by 
drop,"  into  the  joints,  and  although  this  theoi-y  has  long  since 
been  proved  to  be  erroneous,  it  still  retains  the  name.  We 
generally  find  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  this  affection. 
It  can  be  traced  through  many  generations,  and  is  found  in 
about  %  of  the  cases.  Next  frequently  we  find  it  in  persons 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  drinking  wine  and  beer, 
and  taking  but  Uttle  exercise.  It  was  formerly  considered  a 
disease  of  high  life,  but  is  now  just  as  common  among  the 
poorest  people  in  Eng.  as  among  the  rich.  It  was  not  so  in 
Sydenham's  time.  The  ballast-heavers  of  Lond.  have  more 
G.  than  any  other  class  in  the  world.  They  work  in  the 
water,  and  drink  large  quantities  of  malt  liquors  daily.  The 
prin.  change  observed  in  the  blood  is  a  great  excess  of  uric 
acid,  and  the  deposit  In  the  affected  joints  Is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  urates.  After  repeated  attacks  the  dis- 
ease may  degenerate  Into  chronic  G.,  in  which  the  attacks 
are  quite  frequent ;  there  is  a  purplish  appearance  of  the 
affected  joints,  and  owing  to  synovial  effusions  and  deposits 
of  lithate  of  soda,  they  are  cedematous  and  deformed.  Ab- 
scesses frequently  form  in  or  about  the  joints,  and  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda  may  escape  from  tliem  when  opened. 
Colchicum  is  the  favorite  drug  used  to  cut  short  the  attack 
of  G.  If  the  pain  is  excessive,  it  may  be  relieved  by  opiates. 
The  bowels  should  be  opened.  Salicylic  acid  and  salicylate 
of  soda  are  beneficial.  In  the  treatment  during  the  interval 
between  the  paroxysms  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient  :  he  should  take  his  meals 
regularly ;  should  eat  plenty  of  vegetables,  meat  but  once 
a  day,  and  should  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks,  especially 
ale  and  beer,  and  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  daily.  The  regular  use  of  mild  mineral  waters, 
which  are  diuretic  and  laxative,  tends  to  avert  the  attacks, 
and  to  lessen  or  remove  the  constitutional  taint.    Particu- 


lar care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.    [From 
orio-  art.  in  ./.'.«  Univ.  Cyc.  by  E.  .J.  Bermingham,  M.  D.] 

Gouverneur,  goov-er-noor'.  St.  Lawrence  co.,  X.  Y., 
•34  m.  S.  E.  from  Ogdensburg,  on  R.  R.  It  has  a  sem.  Pop. 
1870.  1627:  1880.  2071. 

GoT'erument.  The  first  proper  step  in  all  philosoph- 
ical inquirj-.  as  well  as  in  all  discourse,  of  whatever  char- 
acter, undertaken  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  is  to  set 
forth  as  clearly  and  distmctly  as  possible  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  terms  used  in  the  expression  of  the  views 
presented,  from  which  successive  conclusions  are  to  be 
logically  drawTi.  This  is  the  work  of  definition,  and  it  is 
no  less  essential  in  moral  and  political  investigations  than 
It  is  in  mathematical.  It  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  prog- 
ress in  every  dept.  of  learning,  whether  moral,  intellectual, 
or  material.  G.  then,  in  its  true  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  of  laws.  Law,  in  its 
most  gen.  and  comprehensive  sense,  according  to  very  high 
authority  (Blackstone),  "signifies  a  rule  of  action,  and  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus,  we  say 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics  or  mechs.,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations." 

In  a  like  gen.  sense,  with  equal  correctness,  we  speak  of 
the  G.  of  the  mind,  of  the  passions,  of  a  ch.  or  a  state,  as  well 
as  of  the  G.  of  the  universe.  It  is  in  each  case  the  operation 
of  those  laws  by  which  action,  in  its  every  sphere,  whether 
moral.  Intellectual,  or  material,  is  controlled.  In  the  re- 
stricted sense  in  which  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  treat 
of  G..  and  of  the  laws  which  shape  its  form  as  well  as  con- 
trol its  action,  the  term  is  intended  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
G.  of  men  in  their  relations,  conduct,  and  intercourse  with 
each  other  in  organized  society.  By  G.  in  this  restricted 
sense  is  meant  the  exercise  of  that  inherent,  absolute 
power  existing  in  every  distinct  and  separate  organized 
society  or  state,  of  self-determination  and  self-control  for 
self-preservation  which  springs  by  nature  from  its  own 
social  forces,  and  the  laws  which  control  their  action. 

Every  single  individual  person  is  a  complete  living  organ- 
ism within  itself,  endowed  by  nature  with  \-ital  functions 
and  powers  of  self-determination  for  its  own  preser\-ation. 
But  man,  by  nature,  is  less  capable  of  self-preservation 
singly,  by  himself,  than  jointly,  -with  others.  Mutual  pro- 
tection and  mutual  interests,  therefore,  form  the  natural  and 
only  just  basis  for  all  organized  associations  of  individuals 
of  the  character  named.  An  organization  when  so  formed 
constitutes  a  separate  community,  properly  denominated  a 
state,  nation,  commonwealth,  or  kingdom.  It  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  an  organism  composed  of  the  individual 
organisms  that  enter  into  it.  It  becomes  a  political  and 
moral  person,  subject  not  only  to  its  own  special  laws,  but 
also  to  the  gen.  moral  law  to  which  all  human  action  is  sub- 
ject, and  which  prescribes  the  limitations  of  natural  jus- 
tice. As  each  single  organism  in  its  powers  of  self-determi- 
nation is  controlled  by  its  own  internal  laws  respectively, 
so  the  aggregate  organism  is  controlled  in  its  powers  of 
self-determination  by  those  social  forces  or  laws  which  give 
existence  and  life  to  the  separate  commonwealth,  state,  or 
kingdom  so  constituted.  The  operation  of  these  laws  in 
such  a  political  organism,  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its 
after-growth  and  development,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  is  what  is  understood  by  the  G.  of  such  state. 
The  controlling  power — the  paramount  authority,  the  "juf 
svm/ni  imperii"  —  in  each  state  so  organized,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  sovereignty  thereof . 

Sovereignty,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  tliat  inherent,  ab- 
solute power  of  self-deteiinlnation  in  every  distinct  political 
body,  commonwealth,  state,  or  kingdom  coming  into  exist- 
ence by  virtue  of  its  own  social  forces,  which,  in  pursuit  of 
the  well-being  of  its  own  organism,  under  the  universal 
moral  law,  cannot  be  rightfully  interfered  with  by  any  other 
similar  body  without  its  consent.  Sovereignty,  in  every 
such  body  politic,  organized  society,  or  state,  is  that  innate 
attribute  of  the  commonwealth  or  aggregate  organism  which 
corresponds  with  the  will  and  power  of  self-action  in  the 
personal  organisms  so  constituting  it.  and  by  its  ver>- nature 
is  indivisible  :  just  as  much  so  as  the  mind  is  in  the  individ- 
ual organisms  respectively.  The  limitations  of  natural  jus- 
tice prescribed  by  the  imiversal  moral  law  apply  as  well  to 
the  political  persons  of  organized  societies  as  to  separate 
indi\iduals  in  a  supposed  state  of  nature.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  single  societies,  whatever  may  be  the  form  assumed, 
the  act  itself  is  known  as  the  social  compact.  The  t>-pe  or 
form  of  G.  so  instituted,  at  first  and  in  its  after  develop- 
ments, in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  nature  and  character 
and  relative  power  of  the  social  forces  from  which  its  ex- 
istence springs.  These  forces  are  threefold— \iz.  moral  (.or 
religious  I,  intellectual,  and  phys.  As  these  forces  relatively 
predominate  in  the  formation  of  society,  so  will  be  the 
character  of  its  organic  structure.  This  organic  structure 
is  wiiat  in  all  cases  is  known  as  the  con.-<titution  of  each  par- 
ticular state  or  kingdom,  wiiether  it  be  written  or  un- 
written :  and  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised  through  the 
channels  established  for  it  by  this  constitutional  structure, 
wiiich  becomes  the  fundamental  law  of  the  organization 
until  changed  by  the  same  social  forces  wiiich  brought  it 
into  existence.  In  the  beginning,  wiien  the  phys.  predomi- 
nates, a  monarchical  form  of  G.  is  almost  the  necessary  de- 
velopment. When  the  intellectual  and  moral  predominate 
or  are  equally  balanced,  mixed  forms  of  O.  of  si)me  sort  are 
the  consequent  development.  The  study  of  these  laws  and 
the  various  forms  of  G.  springing  from  them  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  subject  constitutes  a  science  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  notliing  of  an  earthly  character  more  deeply 
involves  the  interests  of  every  people  than  the  G.  under 
wiiich  they  live.  From  this  chiefly  <pring  all  those  insts., 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material,  wiiich  mark  the  progress  j 

of  their  civihzation.    (For  further  information  on  G.,  see  ] 

J.'s.  Univ.  Cyc.\  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
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Gov'eriiors,  1.  (i.  [i^iei:  tier  Regulator,  der  Goiivernator, 
ihr  Moderator  :  Fr.  nwderfittur.  m..  regulateur.  m.]  are  instru- 
ments attached  to  prime  movers  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving regularity  of  motion  by  adjusting  the  amount  of 
power  exerted  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  where  the 
latter  is  variable.  They  are  a  more  economical  class  of  reg- 
ulators than  brakes,  which  accomplish  a  similar  result  by 
absorbing  and  wasting  an  excess  of  power,  which  must  al- 
ways exist  where  the  speed  is  intended  to  remain  invariable 
under  a  variable  load. 

2.  G.  differ,  as  regulators,  from  fly-wheels  in  preserving 
uniformity  of  motion  without  necessarily  permitting  change 
<jf  mean  .speed.  The  latter  form  of  regulator  necessarily 
permits  variation,  which  becomes  greater  as  the  weight  and 
speed  of  the  wheel  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  changes 
of  energy,  and  rarely  makes  the  G.  uiuiecessary. 

3.  G.  are  usually  intended  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, absolutely  uniform  speed.  None  do  so  perfectly,  but 
the  approximation  to  uniformity  is  frequently  very  close. 
A  good  G.  should  not  permit  a  variation  of  5  per  cent.,  even 
when  the  load  is  entirely  thrown  off,  and  10  per  cent,  is 
generally  considered  the  maximum  range.  Marine-engine 
G.  are  usually  intended  to  prevent  very  sudden  and  very 
great  fluctuations  of  velocity,  rather  than  to  preserve  an 
exact  rate  of  speed.  Rankine  designates  the  latter  class 
"fly  G.,"  to  distinguish  them  from  G.  proper. 

4.  G.  proper  are  divided  into  .3  classes— /J0«/<0«  <?.,  diseii- 
fjugenient  G.,  and  differential  G.  Position  G.  are  those  in 
which  the  position  of  the  regulating  valve  or  regulating 
piece  is  detei-mined  by  rigid  connection  with  the  G.  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  common  fly-ball  G.,  used  upon  the  steam- 
engine.  Disengagement  G.  are  those  which,  when  the  speed 
rises  above  a  certain  fixed  maximum,  throw  into  gear  a 
train  of  mechanism  which  shuts  off  the  supply  of  impelling 
fluid,  and  causes  a  diminution  of  speed :  aiid,  when  the 
speed  falls  below  a  stated  minimum,  it  throws  into  gear 
another  train  producing  the  reverse  effect.  When  at  proper 
speed,  neither  train  is  in  operation.  The  usual  forms  of 
water-wheel  G.  are  examples  of  this  class.  Differential  G. 
are  those  which  move  the  regulating  mechanisms  with  a 
speed  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  and 
the  proper  speed  of  the  engine. 

5.  A  second  clas.sification  divides  G.  into  gravity  G.,  in 
which  gravity  and  centrifugal  fon^e  are  opposed,  and  bal- 
anced G.,  in  which  centrifugal  force  is  balanced  by  a  spring 
or  by  other  force  than  gravity. 

6.  Pendulum  G.  are  the  oldest  and  most  common  class  of 
G.  The  conical  pendulum,  the  centrifugal  G.,  or  the  fly-ball 
(i.,  as  it  is  variously  called,  was  invented  by  Huyghens 
about  16.t0,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  regulation  of  liorolog- 
ical  mechanism.  It  was  (1789)  applied  by  Hooper  to  control 
the  motion  of  windmills,  and  Watt  aVxjut  the  same  time 
U784)  applied  it  to  the  regulation  of  the  steam-engine. 

7.  The  pendulum  G.  consists  of  'l  heavy  balls  (A  B,  Fig.  1 1 
suspended  by  short 
links  from  the  spindle 
C  D.  Other  links,  E  F 
and  G  H,  connect  with 
a  sleeve  H  F  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  m<jve- 
ment  of  the  balls  will 
produce  a  vertical 
movement  of  this 
sleeve,  which  is  at- 
tached to  an  arm  M  N, 
forming  part  of  the 
train  of  mechanism, 
M  N  R  8,  through 
which  the  adjustment 
of  power  is  effected. 
In  the  case  of  the 
steam-engine  the  rod 
R  S  is  attached  to  the 
"  throttle- valve  "or  to 
the  expansion  gear ; 
in  the  water-wheel  it 
connects  with  the 
mechanism  operating 
the  "gate"  by  means 
of  which  the  supply  of 
water  is  adjusted  ;  In 
the  windmill  tliis  train 
of  mechanism  changes 
the  pressure  existing  between  the  millstones,  or  it  changes 
the  position  or  the  area  of  the  "sails."  [From.  oHg.  art.  in 
J.'K  fJnir.  Cyc.hy  Pkof.  K.  H.  Thurston.] 

Gov'ernor's  Isl'and,  Boston  harbor,  near  the  city,  is 
fortified. 

Governor's  Island,  a  small  island  in  New  York  har- 
bor, -K  m.  S.  of  S.  extremity  of  New  York  citv.  separated 
from  S.  Brooklyn  (L.  I.)  by  a  naiTow  (Buttermilk)  channel. 
.\  mile  and  a  half  W.  arc  the  ^mall  islands  Ellis's  and  Bed- 
loe's,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Jersev  flats,  which  consti- 
tute the  W.  margin  of  the  ship-channel  to  New  York  city, 
which  pas.ses  between  it  and  G.  I.  The  prominent  position 
of  G.  I.  marked  it  out  In  early  days  as  the  key  to  the  mari- 
time defence,  and  it  was  occupied  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Dut.  In  1614  they  built  their  first  rude  ft.  on  Manhattan 
Island,  probably  where  the  Battei-y  now  is,  and  doubtless, 
as  their  settlement  increased,  occupied  G.  I.  The  Eng.  took 
possession  in  1674,  and  under  them  the  first  regular  ft.,  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  Ft.  Columbus,  was  built,  and  tlie 
island  (probably  through  the  residence  of  the  early  govs., 
who  were  also  military  commanders)  became  known  as  G.  I. 
The  present  Ft.  Columbus  (which  has,  however,  since  un- 
dergone extensive  repairs  and  modifications),  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  Castle  Williams,  on  the  W.  pbint, 
were  built  in  1807-10  (as  also  Ft.  Clinton  (Castle  Garden)  and 
Ft.  Gansevoort,  3  m.  higher  up)  by  Col.  Jon.  Williams,  the 
first  chief  engineer  of  the  U.S.  A.— an  officer  whose  services 
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have  since  been  in  a  measure  lost  sight  of,  but  who  has 
many  claims  to  the  title,  since  given  to  the  late  Gen.  Thayer, 
•father  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad."  Castle  Williams  was 
the  first  "  casemated  '"  battery  erected  in  this  country,  and 
was  planned  after  the  system  of  Montalembert,  with  which 
Col.  Williams  had  made  himself  acquainted  in  Fr.  This 
and  other  works  of  Col.  Williams,  though  they  have  been 
superficially  and  ignorantly  criticised,  were  really  meritori- 
ous, and  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  European  struct- 
ures of  the  same  or  even  much  more  recent  dates.  Beside 
the  fortifications  and  small  ganison,  the  ordnance  dept.  has 
one  of  its  depots  here,  and  the  island  is  a  rendezvous  of  the 
gen.  recruiting  service  of  the  U.  S.  A.  .1.  G.  Barnard. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Gow'er  (John),  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  about  1327.  He  was 
probably  a  man  of  property,  and  it  is  said  that  he  became 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  that  he  was  knighted. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Chaucer,  who  calls  him  "  the  moral 
Gower."  His  poetry  was  written  in  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Lat.,  the 
latter  versified  according  to  quantity.  His  prin.  work  was 
in  3  parts  :  the  Speadum  Mediiantis,  now  lost ;  the  Vo.r  Clu- 
■i/iaiitln  (Lat.).  existing  in  MS. ;  and  the  Confe^no  Atnantif:, 
completed  1.394,  best  ed.  by  Pauli  1&57.    D.  Oct.  1408. 

Gozzi,  got'see  (Carlo),  Count,  It.  dramatist  and  com- 
petitor of  Goldoni,  b.  in  Venice  in  Mar.  1732.  It  was  his  idea 
that  improvisation  is  a  natural  talent  with  the  Its.,  and  for 
this  reason  he  left  open  certain  parts  of  his  dramas,  to  be  fill- 
ed out  by  the  momentary  inspiration  of  the  actors,  (i.  did  not 
succeed'in  his  opposition  to  Goldoni.  His  dramas  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage,  though  they  bear  evidence  of  a 
talent  of  a  higher  and  finer  order  than  that  of  Goldoni.  The 
best  2  of  his  dramas  are  The  Three  Oranges  and  The  Princem 
Tiirandot.     D.  Apr.  4,  1806.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Goz'zoli  (Benozzoi,  (Benozzo  di  Lese  di  Sandro  was  his 
real  namei,  an  It.  artist  who  lived  between  14:^  and  14%,  a 
pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  remarkable  for  his  love  of  nature  and 
the  introduction  of  landscape,  natural  objects,  animals,  and 
picturesque  beauty  into  his  paintings.  His  most  famous  and 
best  preserved  work  is  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  His  own 
tomb,  directly  under  these  frescoes,  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  Pisans.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Gracclia'ntis  (M.  Junius)  lived  in  the  time  of  C.  Grac- 
chus (B.  c.  123).  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Potestuti- 
buK.  in  which  he  gave  a  hist,  of  the  const,  and  the  gi-eat  offices 
of  state  from  the  time  of  the  kings.  The  original  work  is 
lost,  but  a  portion  of  It  is  preserved  in  the  Gr.  treatise  of 
Joannes  Lydus  ( De  Magistradbus). 

Gracclius,  grak'kus,  the  name  of  a  family  of  illustrious 
Roms.,  plebeians  of  the  gens  Sempronia.  The  most  note- 
worthy members  were  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  son 
of  Tiberius  (iracchus  and  the  noble  Cornelia,  daughter  fif 
Scipio  Africanus,  b.  1(>4  b.  c.  ;  went  with  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus  in  146  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  was  the 
first  Rom.  to  mount  its  wall ;  as  quaestor  (137)  concluded  an 
unpopular  but  highly  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Numan- 
tines  ;  became  tribune  of  the  people  134  b.  c.  At  that  time 
the  Rom.  people  were  enduring  most  grievous  hardships, 
kept  out  of  their  lands  and  many  lawful  rights  by  the  sena- 
torial party,  headed  by  the  Scipios  ;  and  G.,  with  the  advice 
of  his  mother  <;ornelia,  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius, 
and  the  wisest  leaders  of  the  patricians,  decided  to  bring 
forward  anew  the  Licinian  law,  which  had  never  been  re- 
pealed. The  party  which  opposed  him  was  small  but  in- 
fluential, and  he  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  measures  which, 
though  perfectly  just,  were  Impolitic  ;  and  some  additional 
measures,  by  which  he  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  were  so  artfully  misrepresented  that  the  ignorant 
rabble  began  to  clamor  against  him,  and  a  mob  led  by  Scipi(  > 
Nasica  set  upon  him  and  his  followers  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  murdered  him  133  b.  c— Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  his 
brother,  9  yrs.  younger,  was  serving  in  Sp.  at  the  time  of  his 
brother's  murder  ;  was  qujestor  in  Sard.  126  b.  c,  where  his 
valor,  wisdom,  and  justice  made  him  very  popular,  but 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  at  Rome.  In  124 
he  went  without  leave  to  Rome,  but  so  defended  himself 
before  the  censors  that  his  conduct  was  declared  justifia- 
ble. Filled  with  a  noble  but  almost  hopeless  enthusiasm 
for  Rom.  liberty,  now  nearly  extinct,  he  entered  upon  the 
tribuneship  in  124  b.  c,  and  was  twice  re-elected  ;  renewed 
the  Agrarian  law  in  123  b.  c.  ;  but,  deserted  by  the  ungrate- 
ful equites  and  by  the  misguided  people,  and  a  price  having 
been  put  upon  his  head,  thou.sands  of  his  friends  were  killed 
in  an  insurrection  121  b.  c,  and  G.  himself  was  killed  by  his 
own  slave,  who  thereupon  killed  himself.  His  greatest  of- 
fence was  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  the  It.  allies. 

Grace  [Gr.  x«P's  ;  Lat.  gratia].  I.  Ingeneral,  is  used  (1)  of 
e.vtertialforin,  as  elegance  or  gracefulness.  But  mainly  (2)  it 
involves  an  inward  feeling  or  disposition.  It  may  refer  (a)  to 
favor  obtained  from  another.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
(b)  its  reference  is  to  favor  cherished  or  bestowed  ;  in  Script., 
the  Divine  favor  toward  men. 

II.  Evangelical  J/njwrt.— This,  its  most  important  significa- 
tion, denoting  God's  favor  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  N.  T.,  which  warrants  the  following  posi- 
tions: 1.  G.  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  Divine  Gloiy. 
2.  G.,  though  manifest  in  Chr.,  is  attributed  to  the  One  God 
and  to  each  of  the  Persons.  3.  Men  are  saved  by  G.  4.  G. 
is  to  the  Ch.  the  source  of  peculiar  gifts  (charisms),  and  to 
believers  of  success  in  life  and  labor.  5.  The  gospel  dis- 
pensation is  one  of  G.,  and  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  reign  of  mere  law. 

III.  Theological  Terms.— i.  Special  or  efficacious  G.,  that  di- 
vine influence  which,  in  the  soul,  changes  it  from  sin  to 
holiness.  2.  Irresistible  G..  used  to  denote  that  G.,  spite  all 
opposition,  realizes  its  purpose.  3.  Gratia  antecedens,  the 
di\ine  work  prior  to  regeneration  ;  gratia  operans,  the  same 
in  the  souFs  renewal ;  gratia  co-operans,  the  Spirit's  work 
subsequently,  in  which  the  creature-will,  renewed,  concurs. 
4.  Sovereign  G..  G.  provided  when  not  desen'ed,  and  applied 
as  God  wills.    5.   Covenant  of  G.,  that  the  Father  accepts  the 
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inissinn  and  work  of  the  Sun.  for  satisfaction  to  liimself  and 
iiis  law,  i>n  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otiier,  as  pledge  of  sal- 
vation, through  and  in  liim,  of  all  believers,  or  the  elect. 
From  oriff.  art.  in  ./.V  rnic.  Cyc.  by  3.  R.  Herrick.  D.  D.] 

Graces,  The  (Charilen.  Ora/he).  in  Gr.  and  Rom.  my- 
thology, the  female  personifications  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Their  names  and  number  and  their  whole  mythus  are  vari- 
ously given.  In  art.  they  were  once  represented  a.s  draped, 
but  afterward  as  nude  figures,  in  the  bloom  of  early  youth. 

tiradua'tiou  is  the  art  of  accurate  division  as  applied 
to  instruments  of  a  mathematical  character  or  those  used 
in  all  kinds  of  measurement,  as  in  astron.,  or  of  indication, 
as  the  surveyor's  or  mariner's  compas.s.  In  its  most  extend- 
ed sense  G.  "is  the  determination  of  equal  distances  as  used 
in  art  or  science. 

Common  G.  consists  in  copying  a  scale  already  prepared 
by  a  higher  process,  and  is  only  used  where  extreme  cor- 
rectness is  not  needed.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  a  dividing- 
nlate,  which  is  a  disk  of  metal  n(jt  more  than  .30  inches  in 
diameter.  .Around  its  inner  edge  is  a  series  of  circles  con- 
taining all  the  di\-isions  and  numbers  requisite.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  pin  or  arbor.  An  index,  a  very  straight,  long,  nar- 
row plate  of  fine  steel,  pa-sses  to  the  centre,  but  so  that  one 
i)f  its  sides  shall  be  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  pin.  If 
now  a  compass-plate,  to  be  marked  with  the  proper  divi- 
sions, with  a  hole  in  its  centre  just  fitted  to  receive  the 
centre  pin  of  the  disk,  be  properly  placed,  we  can  easily 
mark  the  lines  required,  simply  by  moving  the  index  from 
one  to  the  other  on  the  disk.  As  it  moves  it  moves  over  the 
compass-plate  also,  and  the  lines  are  marked  with  a  kind  of 
knife  made  for  the  purpose. 

Engine  (;.— Henry  Hindley  of  York  was  the  first  inventor  of 
a  machine  for  graduating,  and  in  1768  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes 
pub.  'i  able  works  on  the  subject,  which  gave  to  Ramsden 
the  basis  for  an  engine  which,  though  far  from  perfect, 
exceeded  anything  before  known.  Ramsden's  engine,  as 
Tomlinson  suggests,  has  supplied  the  principle  on  which  later 
and  far  more  elaborate  graduating  machines  have  been  con- 
structed ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  simple  enough.  '"  A  horizon- 
tal circle  4  ft.  in  diameter  turns  on  a  vertical  axis,  its  outer 
edge  being  ratched  by  an  endless  screw,  one  revolution  of 
which  carries  the  circle  round  10',  the  screw  being  worked 
by  pressure  with  the  foot."  The  circle  to  be  divided  is  fixed 
upon  the  dividing  engine,  and  made  concentric  with  it,  and 
a  division  is  cut  with  each  pressure  of  tlie  foot. 

Original  G..  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the  art  of  preparing 
the  original  standards  by  which  commnn  and  engine  G.  are 
determined.  Of  the  -2  gen.  methods  recognized  in  original 
G..  one.  bii^ection,  is  effected  by  dividing  a  space  into  halves, 
and  then  again  into  halves,  until  the  unit  of  measure  is 
reached  ;  the  other,  stepping,  consists  of  several  successive 
steps,  in  any  of  which  errors  may  occur,  although  in  the 
whole  they  generally  balance  each  other.  Among  recent 
modem  inventions  is  the  standard  bar-measurer  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  on  which,  by  means  of  a  metallic  frame  provided 
with  2  micrometers,  and  a  simple  comljination  of  a  screw, 
tangent  screw,  wheel,  and  circle,  a  division  is  reached  on 
the  circle  which  corresponds  to  the  '/  looooooth  of  an  inch. 
By  this  inachine  the  distances  are  of  course  determined  by 
(ouch,  and  not  by  sight.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.] 

Grafe,  gra'feh,  von  (Albrecht),  >I.  D.,  b.  in  Berlin  May 
18:28 ;  became  prof,  of  ophthalmology  at  Berlin  18.56  ;  acquired 
a  world-wide  fame  as  an  operator  upon  the  eye  :  author  of 
many  valuable  papers  upon  his  specialty,  chiefly  pub.  in  the 
Archirfur  Ophthalmolfxjie.    D.  July  18,  1870. 

Grafe,  von  (Alfred  Karli.  nephew  of  Albrecht,  b.  Nov. 
23,  18.30.  grad.  at  Halle  1858  :  became  assistant  to  his  uncle  ; 
founded  a  very  successful  ophthalmologlcal  inst.  at  Ilalle, 
and  became  to  some  extent  heir  to  his  uncle's  fame. 

Grafe,  von  (Karl  Ferdinand),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Warsaw, 
Poland,  :Mar.  8. 1787,  grad.  at  Leipsic  1807;  became  prof,  of 
surgery  at  Berlin  1811.  a  staff-surgeon  of  the  army  1815 ;  was 
one  of  the  restorers  of  rhinoplasty  and  a  famous  eye-sur- 
geon, in  which  branch  of  his  profession  his  son  .\lbrecht 
became  even  more  famous.    D.  July  4,  1840. 

Grafting.     See  Engrafting. 

Grarton,  Dak.     .See  Appendix. 

Grafton,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  Val- 
ley River,  liX>  m.  from  Wheeling  and  same  distance  from 
Cumberland,  >Id.  Prin.  business,  lumber,  coal,  etc.  Pop. 
of  tp.  1870,  1987  ;  1880,  Wm. 

Gra'Iiam  (Charles  K.\  b.  in  New  York  in  1824;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as 
mdpn.,  and  served  with  his  vessel  in  the  Mex.  war.  At  its 
close  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  after  continuing  his 
studies  for  several  yrs.  under  the  most  competent  engineers, 
commenced  private  practice.  About  18.57  he  was  appointed 
"•onstructing  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  the  dry 
dock  and  landing-ways  being  constructed  under  his  super- 
\ision.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  was  elected  major 
of  the  Excelsior  Guards,  formed  mostly  of  employes  in  the 
navy-yard.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  war  Col.  G. 
was  actively  engaged  with  his  command  in  the  various  con- 
tests of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1864  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command'  of  a  gunboat  flotilla,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bermuda  Hundred.  James  River,  and  hold  the  place 
till  the  navy  came  up,  which  he  did.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  field,  liaving  attained  the 
rank  of  brig. -gen.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers.  .Soon 
after  the  war  ended  he  returned  to  New  York  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  he  has  been  engineer  of  the 
Beach  Pneumatic  Transit  Co..  and  in  1873  became  chief  en- 
gineer of  dept.  of  docks,  in  1878survevor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  Mar.  1,  1883,  naval  officer  of  it. 

Grataam  (James  D.),  b.  in  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  in 
1799;  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  entered  the 
army  as  third  lieut.  of  artll.  July  1817 ;  promoted  to  be  first 
lieut.  Sept.  1819  ;  adjutant  at  the  Military  Acad,  till  Feb. 
1819 ;  accompanied  Major  Long  on  his  W.  exploration  1819- 


21  ;  on  topcjgraphical  duty  and  R.  R.  and  militarj-  surveys 
till  1838,  when  promoted  to  be  major  Topographical  Engi- 
neers ;  from  18-38  to  1850  engaged  as  astron.  to  determine 
the  boundary  between  the  V~.  S.  and  the  republic  of  Texas  : 
com.  in  survey  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  ;  head  of 
the  scientific  corps  and  prin.  astron.  to  determine  the 
boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Brit,  provs.  ;  on  sur- 
vey of  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  and  of  the  boundary 
between  the  I'.  S.  and  Mex.  Promoted  to  be  col.  of  engi- 
neers 1863.  and  engaged  in  survey  of  the  lakes,  and  in  charge 
of  harbors  on  N.  Atlantic  coast.    D.  Dec.  28.  1865. 

Grabain  (Johni,  Viscount  Dundee  and  Lord  Graham 
OF  Claverhouse,  b.  near  Dundee,  Scot.,  in  1643  ;  studied  at 
the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's ;  served  in  the  Fr.  and  Dut. 
armies  1670-77;  was  made  capt.  of  dragoons  by  Charles  II.. 
and  sent  into  the  W.  Lowlands  against  the  Covenanters,  and 
obtained  a  fearful  notoriety  by  his  atrocities.  In  1688  he 
was  ennobled  by  James  II..  whose  cause  he  supported 
against  WiUiam  III.  At  Killiecrankie  Pass  he  defeated 
William's  troops,  but  fell  himself  July  17.  1689.  (See  Mark 
Napier,  ^femorials  and  Lettn-x  iUustratire  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.) 

'  Graham  (John  Andrew),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Southbury,  Conn., 
June  16,  1764  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  in  1785, 
and  removed  immediately  to  Rutland,  Vt.  :  sent  to  Eng.  as 
agent  of  the  diocese  to  make  application  to  the  Eng.  bps. 
for  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  ;  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1797  he  pub.  his  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present 
State  of  Vt.     D.  Aug.  29.  1841. 

Graham  (Sylvester),  an  advocate  of  the  vegetarian 
dietetic  theory,  b.  in  Suffleld,  Conn.,  in  1794 ;  entered  Am- 
herst Coll.  in  1823,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  began  to  preach  in  1826,  but  soon  left  this  for 
the  work  of  temperance  and  dietetic  reform.  Wrote  F^ay 
on  Cholera.  Bread  and  Bread-making,  etc.    D.  Sept.  11,  1851. 

Graham  (Thomas).  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S..  h.  at  Cilasgow, 
Scot.,  Dec.  21,  1805  ;  became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Lbnd. 
Univ.  18-37-55.  He  fii-st  fully  developed  the  theory  of  liquid 
diffusion  ;  made  numerous  and  important  discoveries  in 
theoretical  and  applied  chem..  and  became  widely  known 
by  hLs  excellent  Elements  of  Chem.    D.  Sept.  16,  1869. 

Graham  (William  Alexander\  b.  in  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C, 
Sept.  5,  1804  :  studied  law  ;  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate 1841-43,  and  gov.  of  the  State  184.5-49 :  was  sec.  of  the 
navy  under  Pres.  Fillmore  until  18.52  ;  in  1852  candidate  for 
V.-P.  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Scott;  was  a  member  of  the 
Confed.  Senate.    D.  Aug.  11,  1875. 

Gra'hame  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot.,  Dec.  21, 
1790 ;  was  admitted  as  advocate  to  the  Scot.  bar.  I*ub.  in 
1827  a  hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  but  its  Amer.  spirit  prevented  a 
large  circulation.  He  subsequently  brought  out  Who  is  to 
Blame  f  or.  Cursory  Review  of  the  Amer.  Apology  for  Amer. 
Accession  toXegro  Slavery.    D.  July  3,  1842. 

Grain,  the  unit  of  the  svstem  of  weights  prevailing  in 
the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit.  A  statute  of  Henrj'  III.  (1266)  enacted 
that  32  G.  of  wheat  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  well  dried, 
should  weigh  a  pennyweight,  of  which  20  should  go  to  the 
ounce  ;  but  finally  the  pennyweight  came  to  be  divided  into 
24  G.  At  present  In  the  U.  S.  the  troy  and  apothecaries' 
lb.  each  contain  5760  G.,  or  12  ounces  of  480  G.  each ;  while 
the  avoirdupois  lb.  has  16  ounces  of  4.37!^  G.  each,  or  7000  G. 
to  the  lb.  There  are  1.5.4.32.31874  G.  in  the  gramme  of  the  Fr. 
or  metric  system  of  weights,  according  to  Miller's  determi- 
nation made  in  1844. 

Grain  El'evator,  an  Amer.  invention  by  which  grain 
is  loaded  in  R.  R.  cars,  ships,  etc.,  at  a  very  great  saving  of 
labor  and  cost.  An  endless  belt  carries  up  tin  buckets  or 
scoops,  each  containing  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  which  is 
deposited  in  an  elevated  receptacle,  whence  it  is  discharged 
by  spouts  or  chutes  into  the  holds  of  vessels  or  into  R.  R. 
cars.  Elevators  for  goods  or  persons,  in  the  hoistways  of 
warehouses,  etc.,  are  entirely  different  in  principle  and  con- 
struction from  (;.  E. 

Grains  of  Par'adlse,  the  seeds  of  the  Malaguetta 
pepper  i.-Lmomum  Mel*gui-ttu\,  a  plant  of  W.  Afr.,  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  (luiana  and  Trinidad.  They  are  used  in 
giving  apparent  strength  to  watered  spirits,  beer,  and  vsine. 

Gra'kle,  or  Grack'le  (Gracula),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
starling  family.  The  paradise  G.  (Gracula  gryllivora)  is  cele- 
brated as  a  devourer  of  insects.  The  Gracula  religiosa  of 
the  E.  Archipelago  is  often  trained  to  talk. 

Grallato'res  [Lat.  gralUi.  "stilts"],  the  wading  birds, 
a  Cuvierian  order  of  birds,  embracing  the  orders  Limicolae, 
Herodiones,  and  Alectorides  of  modem  systems. 

Granilnace«e.     See  Grasses,  by  W.  W.  Bailey. 

Grani'niar  [(ir.  it  ypaixixaTiKr],  from  vpafi/ia.  a  "letter"], 
the  science  of  lang.,  or  the  art  of  using  words  correctly  for 
the  expression  of  thought.  As  a  science,  (i.  investigates  the 
relations  between  words  and  ideas,  examines  the  structure 
of  speech  in  gen.,  and  treats  of  the  essential  principles  com- 
mon to  all  tongues.  It  also  places  side  by  side  the  words  of 
different  tongues,  with  their  inflections,  and.  allowing  for 
the  changes  of  form  due  to  phonetic  corruption,  .seeks  by 
the  coincidences  it  detects  to  discover  the  genealogical  re- 
lationship of  langs.  As  an  art,  G.  has  to  do  with  the  words 
and  structure  of  some  particular  tongue  ;  analyzes  its  sen- 
tences into  their  elements  in  order  to  show  how  those  ele- 
ments may  properly  be  put  t<,«gether ;  and,  furnishing  the 
principles  which  regulate  its  use,  teaches  how  to  speak  and 
\\Tite  it  correctly.  The  (i.  of  a  lang.  is  generally  considered 
under  4  heads  :  orthography,  which  considers  letters,  sylla- 
bles, and  spelling  ;  et>-mology,  which  treats  of  the  "  parts 
of  speech."  and  the  changes  of  form  that  words  undergo  to  - 
express  different  relations  ;  syntax,  which  deals  with  the  re- 
lation, agreement,  government,  and  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences ;  and  prosody,  which  has  for  its  pro\"ince  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  syllables  and  the  laws  of  versifica- 
tion. To  these  is  sometimes  added  a  5th  di\-ision,  orthoepy, 
which  treats  of  i)ronunciatioiL 

The  labors  of  later  grammarians  have  consisted  chiefly  ia 
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simplifying,  illustrating,  adapting,  and  carrying  out  the  work 
of  tneir  predecessors  ;  as  regards  the  great  principles  of  the 
art,  they  have  added  little  that  was  really  new.  What  is  to- 
day taught  in  our  schools  as  G.,  whether  Eng.,  Lat.,  or  Gr., 
has  substantially  tlie  same  frame-work  that  was  constructed 
centuries  ago.  There  has  been  little  change  :  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  little  could  be  expected.  Much  as  our  present 
systems  of  G.  nave  been  decried,  much  as  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  banishing  them  from  the  schools,  and  letting  the 
young  learn  to  speak  and  write  by  imitation  or  by  so  called 
natural  processes,  there  yet  remains  to  be  found  a  royal  road 
to  the  learing  of  lang.,  which  can  dispense  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  words,  the  formal  array  of  declensions  and  con- 
jugations, verbal  and  sentential  analysis,  and  syntactical 
rules  based  on  the  usage  of  standard  writers.  \_From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.D.] 

Gramme,  commonly  in  Eng.  written  gram  [Gr.  ypdij^ixa, 
a  letter],  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Theoretically  it  is  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density,  assumed  to  be  4°  C.  or  39.1°  F.  Practi- 
cally it  is  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  statid- 
ard  kilogramme  in  platinum,  deposited  June  22,  1799,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Archives  in  Paris,  by  the  international  com- 
mission appointed  to  fix  the  standards,  who  on  that  day 
completed  their  work.  (See  Metric  System.)  In  troy  weight 
the  G.  is  15.432.34  grains.  Though  the  G.  is  the  unit  base  of  the 
system  of  metric  weights,  it  is  the  practical  unit  only  where 
small  quantities  are  concerned,  as  in  med.,  chem.,  coinage, 
etc.  The  usual  commercial  unit  is  the  kilogramme  =  2.20462 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

(xrammoiit,  Order  of,  called  also  Grandmoii- 
taiiis,  an  order  of  monastics  established  at  Muret,  near 
Limoges,  in  Fr.,  in  lOTtJ,  by  Stephen  of  Thiers,  who  wore  a 
shirt  of  steel  rings  and  slept  in  a  coffin.  Gregory  VII.  im- 
posed the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  In  1124,  after  Stephen's  death, 
the  order  was  removed  to  Grandmont,  whence  it  took  its 
name.  The  Grandmontains  were  at  first  allowed  to  hold  no 
lands  or  chs.  This  was  one  of  the  orders  whose  members 
were  known  as  Bons  Hommes.  The  order  perished  at  the 
Revoluticin.  having  at  last  become  degenerated. 

Gram'piaiiM,  a  range,  or  rather  system  of  mts.  which 
traverse  Sct)t.  iwnn  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
N.  Sea.  The  highest  point  is  Ben  Nevis,  4408  ft.  ;  the  gen. 
height  is  from  2000  to  3000  ft.  Toward  the  N.  they  send  forth 
ranges  forming  extensive  highlands ;  toward  the  S.  they 
slope  more  gently. 

Gram'pus  [Fr.  grand poisson,  "  great  fish  "],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  various  cetaceans  of  the  family  Delphinidae  and  of 
the  genera  (rruinpKx,  (ilohictiihidiis,  Orca,  etc. 

Graua'da  was  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  kingdoms 
which  the  Moors  established  in  Sp.  It  had  an  area  of  11,063 
sq.  m.  of  diversified  and  fertile  land,  bordering  S.  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
whose  snow-clad  peaks  the  ground  gradually  sinks  into  the 
low  plain  of  Andalusia.  In  the  stime  of  the  Koms.  this  terr. 
belonged  to  the  prov.  of  B»tica.  After  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  until  1235, 
when  it  rose  into  an  iiKlfiH'n<l('nr  kingdom,  with  Granada  as 
its  cap.  Here  the  genius  of  the  .Moorish  people  seems  to  have 
had  its  finest  inspirations.  The  land  was  densely  peopled, 
the  soil  excellently  cultivated,  and  the  kingdom  covered 
with  works  of  arch,  and  engineering.  But  in  1492  the  king- 
dom of  G.  was  conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  in 
1510  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Sp.    Pop.  477,719. 

Granada,  city  of  Sp...  is  built  on  2  spurs  of  the  N.  range 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  2445  ft.  above  the  sea. 
G.  is  the  see  of  an  abp..  has  a  univ.  founded  in  1531,  and 
a  large  cathedral,  most  gorgeously  decorated,  and  con- 
taining the  monuments  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  But  its 
chief  interest  is  derived  from  its  historical  remains.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th  century,  and  became  in  1248 
the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  had  400,000  inhabs., 
and  was  surr(  lunded  by  a  strong  wall  crowned  by  1030  towers ; 
and  in  spite  of  ci-nturies  of  decay,  the  Alhambra  and  many 
other  buildings  fascinate  the  traveller.    Pop.  76,005. 

Granadil'Ia  [sp.  dim.  of  granada,  a  "pomegranate  "], 
the  fruit  of  several  tropical  species  of  passion-flower.  The 
great  G.  is  the  fragrant,  sub-acid  fruit  of  Passiflora  gtiad?-un- 
gularis,  wliose  root  is  emetic  and  narcotic. 

Gran'by  (John  Manners),  Marquis  op,  b.  Jan.  2,  1721, 
commanded  the  Brit,  troops  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  1760-63  ; 
was  distinguished  at  Warburg  1760,  at  Kirchdenken  1761,  at 
Grabenstein  and  Homburg  1762 ;  master  gen.  of  ordnance 
1763  ;  commanded  the  Brit,  army  1766-70.    D.  Oct.  19,  1770. 

Grand  Bank,  the  subaqueous  plateau  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
which  extends  E.  from  Newfoundland  toward  Europe.  It  is 
believed  that  it  is  largely  due  to  melting  of  icebergs  by 
warm  waters  of  Gulf  Stream.  The  icebergs  bring  great 
amounts  of  gravel,  earth,  and  stone,  and  as  they  melt  this 
matter  is  deposited  upon  the  sea-bottom.  The  G.  B.  is  the 
most  important  of  the  known  resorts  of  the  cod-fi.sh. 

Grand  Army  of  tlie  Republic.    See  ArPENuix. 

Grand  Crossing,  111.    See  Appendix. 

Grand  Forks,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Grand  Ha'ven,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Ottawa 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It 
is  connected  with  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  ports  N.  and  S. 
by  daily  lines  of  steamers.  It  has  a  public  library  and  mag- 
netic mmeral  springs,  and  Is  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  18(0, 
3147  ;  1880.  4862  ;  1884,  5914. 

Grand  Isl'and,  city  and  R.  R.  nunc,  cap.  of  Hall  co.. 
Neb.,  situated  in  the  Great  Platte  Valley,  153  m.  W.  of  the 
Mo.  River,  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Prin.  busmess,  han- 
dhng  and  shipping  grain.    Pop.  1880.  2963. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.     See  Appendix. 

Grand  Ju'ry,  a  jury  whose  province  it  is  to  determine 
whether  indictments  shall  be  brought  against  alleged  crimi- 
nal offenders.  In  the  U.  S.  provisions  have  been  inserted  in 
the  national  const.,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the   State 


consts.  as  well,  prohibiting  criminal  prosecutions  for  aU  but 
an  inferior  class  of  offences,  or  such  as  occur  among  the 
military  or  naval  forces,  except  upon  the  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  G.  J. 

As  constituted  under  the  common  law,  a  G.  J.  must  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  24  members  nor  less  than  12,  but  in  prac- 
tice not  more  than  23  are  ever  sworn,  in  order  that  12  may 
form  a  majority,  for  the  concurrence  of  at  least  this  number 
is  always  required  that  a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  found. 
The  G.  J.  receives  its  name  from  its  size,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  petit  (i.  e.  "  little  ")  jury,  which  consists  of  only  12 
men.  There  is  also  a  diversity  between  them  in  another  im- 
portant respect,  since  it  is  a  rule  in  regard  to  a  petit  jury 
that  unanimity  is  required,  instead  of  the  agreement  of  a 
mere  majority.  In  a  few  of  the  Amer.  States  the  number  of 
members  composing  a  G.  J.  has  been  altered  by  statute.  In 
N.  Y.,  for  example,  it  varies  from  16  to  23,  in  Mass.  from  13 
to  23,  but  the  rule  that  12  only  need  concur  seems  to  have 
been  uniformly  retained.  In  performing  their  duties  of  in- 
vestigation they  sit  in  secret,  and  may  either  consider  and 
pass  upon  bills  of  indictment  presented  by  the  atty.-gen.  or 
other  officer  representing  the  govt.,  or  they  may  make  pre- 
sentments by  themselves  independently.  Evidence  is  ad- 
duced before  them  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  The  de- 
cision of  the  jury  that  an  indictment  shall  be  brought  against 
the  accused  merely  indicates  that  in  their  opinion  the  evi- 
dence against  him  is  of  suf&cient  weight  to  justify  his  being 
brought  to  trial ;  the  introduction  of  his  defence  ultimately 
before  the  petit  jury  may  establish  his  perfect  innocence.  If 
tlie  requisite  number  of  members  of  a  G.  J.  are  satisfied,  from 
the  evidence  presented  to  them,  of  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, they  write  upon  the  back  of  the  indictment  the  words, 
"  A  true  bill ;"  but  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge,  the  indorsement  is  "  Not  a  true  bill,"  or 
"Not  found."  Formerly  they  used  in  this  after  case  the 
word  Ignoramus,  "  We  are  ignorant."  After  all  the  accusa- 
tions laid  before  the  jury  are  considered,  and  indictments 
found  or  denied,  their  labors  are  ended,  and  the  causes  are 
ready  for  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  George  Chase. 

Grand  Lied;Q;e,  on  R.  R.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  1214  m-  from 
Lansing.  It  has  a  good  improved  water-power  and  4  miner- 
al wells,  and  is  a  resort  for  invalids.    Pop.  1880,  1387. 

Grand  Manan' [»ia«a;i  signifies  "island  "in  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  lang.],  an  i-sland  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  belong- 
ing to  N.  B.  It  is  22  m.  long  and  from  3  to  6  m.  in  breadth. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  timbered,  and  its  coast  abounds  in  good 
harbors.  The  herring,  haddock,  and  cod  fisheries  are  im- 
portant.    Pop.  2616. 

Grand  Monad'nock,  or  JTIonadnock,  an  isolated 
mt.-peak  in  Jaffrey  tp.,  N.  H.  It  is  3718  ft.  high,  and  is  visi- 
ble for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
outlying  member  of  the  White  Mt.  group. 

Grand  Pen'sionary,  in  the  former  Dut.  republic,  the 
state  sec.  for  the  prov.  of  Hoi.  He  was  originally  also  advo- 
cate-gen. for  the  same  prov.  In  later  times  he  was,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position,  an  official  of  the  states-general,  a  kind  of 
premier  in  that  body,  and  a  virtual  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. His  term  of  office  "was  5  yrs.  The  syndic  or  jiaid  coun- 
sellor of  any  important  Dut.  town  was  called  a  pensionary. 

Grand-Pierre  (Jean  Henri),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Neuchatel, 
Switz.,  in  1799  ;  was  called  to  be  an  assistant  pastor  at  Bale, 
Switz.,  in  1823.  Here  his  success  was  so  remarkable  that  his 
reputation  extended  beyond  his  own  country  to  Fr.  In  1827 
he  was  called  to  Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  House  of  Mis- 
sions, a  theological  sem.  for  training  young  men  for  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  He  was  not  only  pres.  of  this  inst.,  but 
also  prof,  of  theol.,  of  langs.,  etc.,  and  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  preachers  in  Paris. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  July  1830  that  a  re- 
markable revival  of  religion  occurred  among  the  Prots.  of 
Paris,  and  G.-P.  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  en- 
gaged in  it.  He  did  not  join  the  movement  for  an  indepen- 
dent ch.,  which  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  revival,  but 
remained  in  connection  with  the  national  ch.  After  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  M.  Adolphe  Monod,  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Reformed 
Ch.  Under  Louis  Philippe  the  govt,  gave  him  "grand  let- 
ters of  naturalization  for  his  distinguished  services  to  Fr." 
Under  Nap.  III.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1838  the  Coll.  of  N.  J  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  I).  D.  He  twice  visited  Amer.,  pubhshing  an  ac- 
count of  his  first  visit  in  his  Glance  at  Amer.  in  1850.  He  was 
in  this  country  in  1870,  when  the  P^ranco-Ger.  war  broke  out, 
but  hastened  home,  and  reached  Paris  just  as  the  empire 
fell  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  With  his  wife  he 
passed  through  the  privations  of  the  siege  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Commune.  He  re.signed  his  position  in  1872,  and  re- 
tired to  Lausanne  in  Switz.     D.  July  10,  1874. 

Grand  Pre,  a  v.  on  the  Basin  of  Minas,  Horton  tp.,  N.  S., 
on  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  R.  R.,  15  m.  from  Windsor,  is 
the  scene  of  Longfellow's  EvangeUns.  Is  the  seat  of  a  sem. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Fr.  under  De  Monts  in  1604,  but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Va.  colonists  in  1613.  The  Pre  is  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  dyked  land.    Area,  10  sq.  m.    Pop.   1580. 

Grand  Rap'ids,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
of  Kent  CO.,  Mich.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Grand 
River,  30  m.  E.  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  an  important  distrib- 
uting point  for  pine  and  hard-wood  lumber.  Extensive 
quarries  of  gypsum  are  operated  near  the  city.  It  is  the 
place  for  holding  the  U.  S.  circuit  and  dist.  courts  for  the 
W.  dist.  of  Mich.  It  has  a  public  library  of  7000  vols.  Grand 
River  at  this  point  has  a  fall  of  17  ft.  in  a  distance  of  2  m., 
affording  excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  for  manufac- 
turing and  millinsr  purposes.    Pop.  1880,  32,016  ;  1884,  41,934. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.     See  Appendix. 

Granite  [Lat.  granum  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  granja;  Fr.  grange], 
an  old  Eng.  word,  signifying  primarily  a  granary  ;  then  the 
out-houses  of  the  farm,  its  stables,  etc. ;  also  used  to  indicate 
an  isolated  farm-house  of  the  better  class,  a  sort  of  semi-cas- 
tle, as  The  Grange,  Suffolk  Grange,  La  Grange.    Since  1867  it 
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has  been  selected  by  the  order  of  Patrons  <  )f  Ilushamlry  as  the 
desifrnatioii  of  their  National,  state,  and  subordiTiate  oriraii- 
izations.  The  National  U.  is  eonii>i_)seil  of  niasteis  and  i>ast- 
mastei-s  of  State  orsaiii/.ationsand  tlieii- wives,  tlie  fimnders 
of  the  order,  and  the  preseiit  and  past  uftieers  of  the  Nation- 
al G.  itself.  The  State  G.  are  composed  of  the  masters  and 
past-masters  of  the  subordinate  li.  (in  a  State  where  there 
are  many  G.  generally  of  the  county  officers  only),  with  their 
wives,  who  are  members  of  the  order,  and  the  deputies  or  or- 
ganizinir  officers,  as  well  as  the  present  and  past  officers  of 
the  State  U.  itself.  The  subordinate  (i.  are  composed  of  the 
officers  and  lay  members,  male  and  female,  within  a  given 
terr.,  or  in  a  city  those  wlu)  from  accpiaintance  or  other 
causes  most  naturally  affiliate  with  each  other.  All  the 
membei's  of  the  a.  must  be  '"  interested  in  husl)andry,"'  and 
not  connected  with  any  interest  which  is  in  conflict  with  it. 
Every  fully  organized"  U..  whether  subordinate.  State  or 
National,  shotdd  have  13  officers.  4  of  whom  are  women.  The 
room  or  hall  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  (i.  are  held  is  des- 
ignated as  the  (i.-room.  The  exercises  at  the  meetings  of 
the  c;.,  aside  from  those  belonging  to  its  secret  work  or  ritual, 
are  social,  intellectual,  politico  -  economical,  and  moral. 
Partisan  politics  may  not  be  discussed  ;  but  in  gen.,  especial- 
ly in  the  agricultural  dists.,  it  is  only  a  more  effective  farm- 
ers" club.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

•Jrau'grer  (Fk-^ncis"),  b.  at  Suffield,  Conn..  Dec.  1.  1792. 
son  of  Gideon  (Granger ;  was  member  of  gen.  assembly  of 
N.  Y.  1826-31  ;  M.  C.  183.>-3r.  1839-40,  from  N.  Y.  :  appointed 
m  Mar.  1811  U.  S.  P.  M.-gen. ;  delegate  to  peace  convention 
Feb.  1861.     I).  Aug.  28,  1868. 

Orau^er  (Gideon),  b.  in  Suffield.  Conn..  July  19,  1767, 
grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1787  :  Ijecame  a  lawyer  :  was  a  member 
of  the  Conn,  legislature,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Conn, 
school  fund,  P.  M.-gen.  1801-14  ;  in  the  State  senate  1819.  D. 
Dec.  31,  1822. 

Granger  (Gordon),  b.  in  New  York  in  1821,  grad.  at  the 
V.  S.  Military  Acad.  :  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  inf.  July  1845 :  served  in  the  war  with  Mex.  ;  pro- 
moted to  be  capt.  May  1861.  When  the  c.  war  commenced 
he  was  in  June  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sturgis, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's 
Creek.  In  Sept.  he  was  appointed  col.  2d  Mich.  Cav.,  and  in 
Mar.  1862  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  serving  in  Tenn.  Pro- 
moted to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  1862,  he  com- 
manded in  Ky.  and  Tenn.,  and  at  tht>  defence  of  Franklin 
successfully  repulsed  the  attack  of  (;eii.  Van  Dorn :  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  he  drove  back  the  columns  of  Long- 
street  ;  at  the  battle  of  ^Missionary  Kidge  he  commanded  the 
4th  army  corps  :  in  the  S.  W.  the  13th  corps,  being  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Ft.  Morgan  and  Spanish  Ft.,  the  storming 
and  capture  of  Blakely,  and  final  occupation  of  Mobile  : 
subsequently  commanded  the  dist.  of  Tex.  and  dept.  of  Ky.  ; 
received  the  successive  brevets  from  major  to  that  of  maj.- 
gen.  V.  S.  A.  In  Julv  1866  he  was  appointed  col.  25th  Inf.  ; 
transferred  to  1.5th  Iiif.  in  1870.    1).  Jan.  10,  1876. 

Granger  (Kobeut  S.),  b.  in  O.  in  1816,  grad.  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.  :  entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of  inf. 
July  1838,  promoted  to  be  major  1861.  His  first  service  was 
in  Fla.,  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians  till  1841 ; 
■was  on  frontier  duty  mostly  up  to  1861,  at  which  date  he 
was  capt.  1st  Inf.,  stationed  in  Tex.,  where  he  was  captured 
Apr.  27.  He  was  subseipiently  py.roled.  and  not  exchanged 
till  Aug.  1862.  In  Sept.  1S62  he  was  appointed  brig.-gen.  Ky. 
volunteers  and  acting  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  serving 
in  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Brevetted  maj.-gen.  ;  mustered  out  of 
volunteer  service  Jan.  1866 ;  was  promoted  to  be  col.  21st 
Inf.  Aug.  1871.     Retired  Dec.  1873. 

Oranier  de  Cas.<«aa;nac  (Adolphe),  b.  at  Bergelles  in 
1808 :  in  18.32  became  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Journal  </eti 
Debuts  ;  advocated  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  Fr. 
colonies  ;   was  chief  ed.  of  L>^  Pm/x.     D.  Jan.  30,  1880. 

Granier  de  Cassagiiac  (P.\i'l),  son  of  Adolphe,  b. 
about  1841 ;  became  assistant  to  his  father  on  />  Pays  ISfiC), 
and  afterward  chief  ed.  ;  he  is  the  champion  of  imperialism, 
less  by  his  pen  than  by  his  sword,  and  employed  in  luimer- 
ous  '■  affairs  of  honor  ;"  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Franco- 
Ger.  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan. 

Gran'Ite,  a  crystalline  graiuilar  rock  essentially  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  nuca.  but  often  containing 
other  minerals,  such  as  hornblende,  talc,  etc..  in  such  ([uan- 
titles  as  to  modify  its  structure  and  produce  varieties  whicl[ 
have  received  distinct  names,  (i.  is  the  most  wiilely  dif- 
fused of  all  known  rocks,  and  as  it  is  usually  strong  and 
durable,  and  may  be  quarried  in  l)locks  of  any  desired  size 
or  form,  it  has  always  been  birgely  employed  for  architect- 
ural purposes.  lYom  its  density  and  granular  structure  it 
works  with  difficulty  under  the  chisel,  and  is  rarely  em- 
ployed for  ornamental  work  where  elaborate  carving  is  re- 
quired, but  it  receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  columns,  obelisks,  etc.  From 
the  qualities  mentioned,  (J.  is  more  especially  suited  to  the 
construction  of  docks,  bridges,  foundations,  and  the  more 
massive  kinds  of  buildings.  The  pri'vailing  colors  of  (J.  are 
gray  and  red,  a  difference  occasioned  hy  the  presence  or 
absence  of  iron  in  the  feldspar.  Tlds  feldspar  is  usually 
orthoclase,  in  which  the  alkali  is  potash,  hut  it  is  frp(iuently 
alhite —  soda-feldspar.  In  strength  (;.  exceeds  all  t)ther 
building-stones  in  common  use.  Its  resistance  to  a  crushing 
force  varies,  according  to  trials  reported,  from  1.3,000  to 
2:J,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Its  weight  is  about  166  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  ft.  :  hence  a  cubic  yard  weighs  about  2  tons.  The 
specific  gra\ity  of  ordinary  granite  is  2.66.  It  usually  con- 
tains nearly  1  per  cent,  of  water,  (i.  lias  been  largely  em- 
ployed for  arcliitectural  purposes  from  the  most  anc.  times. 
Many  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  constructed  from 
Syenitic  (;.  quarried  at  Syene  in  I'pper  Egypt,  and  whert> 
inot  mai'red  by  violeni'e  some  blocks  of  this  stone  which 
^have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for  more 
"ban  4(K)0  yrs.  show  little  deterioration.  G.  has,  however, 
peculiarity,  that,  owing  to  the  unequal  expansion  of 
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its  parts,  it  cracks,  and  sometimes  explodes,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  and  is  therefore  more  easily  destroyed 
In-  this  agent  than  sandstone,  brick,  or  even  marble. 

The  G.  used  in  the  I',  s.  are  obtained  from  many  sources, 
the  larger  part  being  derived  from  quarries  on  the  coast  of 
N.  Eng!  The  islands  oft  the  coast  of  Me.  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  G.,  and  on  Dix  Island  and  Mt.  Desert  gray  G.  of 
excellent  quality  are  found,  which  are  extensively  quarried 
to  supply  the  demand  in  the  cities  cm  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
the  r.  S.  The  gray  G.  quarried  at  Quincy.  Mass..  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  highly  esteemed  varieties  used  in  this 
country.  A  G.  of  similar  iiuality  but  of  lighter  color  is 
brought  from  ('(mcord.  N.  H.  The  red  G.  now  so  much  used 
for  inonnniental  purposes  in  this  country  is  brought  from 
Peterhead,  near  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  and  is  justly  esteemed  for 
its  beauty,  closeness  of  texture,  and  homogeneousness.  A 
gray  G.  is  also  imported  from  Aberdeen.  This  also  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  much  used  for  m<muments  and  columns. 
A  redG.  resembhng  that  brought  from  Scot,  is  foivnd  at  St. 
(ieorge,  N.  B..  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  beauty  and  dura- 
bility it  is  .scarcely  inferior  to  its  foreign  rival.  In  all  the 
mt. -chains  of  our  country  granitic  rocks  abound,  and  excel- 
lent stone  of  red  or  gray  color  may  be  obtained  from  a  great 
number  of  localities.  In  the  Laurentian  area  back  of  >Iar- 
quette,  Lake  Superi<u'.  a  red  syenite  occurs  which  is  fully 
equal  in  beauty  and  durability  to  the  Aberdeen  G.  In  the 
Rocky  Mts.  both  red  and  gray  G.  abound,  and  in  the  S.  por- 
tion tne  (i.  which  forms  the  core  of  many  of  the  ranges  is  red, 
and  resembles  Scotch  (i.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  G.  are  gen- 
erally gray,  and  sometimes  nearly  white.    J.  S.  Newberry. 

Granite  Fa1l!«.  Minn.    See  Appendix. 

Grant.  In  its  most  comprehensive  sense  the  term  grant 
denotes  a  transfer  of  any  kind  of  property  from  one  person 
to  another,  but  it  acquired  at  common  law  a  specific  tech- 
nical signification,  being  contineil  in  its  application  to  a  con- 
veyance of  such  intangible  interests  in  real  property  as  re- 
vei'sions.  rents,  franchises,  and  other  kinds  of  incorporeal 
hereditaments.  (See  Hereditaments.  Incorporeal.)  In 
the  early  hist,  of  the  Eng.  law  feoffment  and  (i.  constituted 
the  only  modes  of  conveyance  unconnected  with  judicial 
proceedings,  and  corporeal  hereditaments  were  said  to  "  lie 
in  livery  "—those  incorporeal  to  "  lie  in  grant."  The  G.  was 
evidenced  by  a  deed  containing  appropriate  words  of  trans- 
fer, as  (/fdi'et  conctssi  ("I  have  given  and  granted  "),  and 
corresponding  terms  have  been  retained  in  conveyances  by 
deed  until  the  present  day.  But  the  old  system  of  feofi'ment 
has  gone  out  of  use,  and  it  has  been  declared  by  statute  in 
Eng.  that  the  distinction  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
forms  of  real  property  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  transfer 
by  G.  shall  be  sufficient  for  both  these  classes  of  estates. 
In  the  IT.  S.  also  the  anc.  and  distinctive  meaning  of  the 
word  has  received  important  modifications.  Still,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  it  would  be  generally  employed,  if  used 
at  all,  with  particular  reference  to  the  conveyance  of  incor- 
poreal interests,  as  formerly.  But  in  some  States  nearly 
every  form  of  conveyance  is  denominated  a  "  grant." 

Beside  "  private  G.,"'  which  is  a  transfer  by  a  private  per- 
son, there  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  known  in  law  as  "  office 
(i.,"  which  consists  in  a  transfer  of  land  made  by  some 
officer  of  the  law  where  the  owner  is  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  execute  the  necessary  deeds  to  pass  the  title.  An 
example  would  be  the  conveyance  of  lands  sold  by  a  go%-t. 
official  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  phrase  "  public  G." 
is  employed  to  designate  the  mode  of  creating  a  title  in  an 
individual  to  lands  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
govt.  Conveyances  of  this  kind  are  also  termed  "  letters- 
patent."  George  Chase. 

Grant  (Sir  Alexander^  Bart..  LL.D..  8th  baronet  of  his 
line,  b.  1826,  was  ed.  at  Harrow  aiul  Balliol  Coll.,  Ox.  :  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Oriel  1849,  an  examiner  for  the  Indian  civil 
service  18,55.  came  to  the  baronetcy  1856 ;  was  a  public  ex- 
aminer at  Ox.,  appointed  inspector  of  schools  in  the  Madras 
presidency  ia58,  prof,  of  hist,  and  political  economy  in 
Elphinstohe  Coll..  Madras,  1860,  and  its  principal  1862  ;  %1ce- 
iliancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Bombay  iSiXi:  director  of  public 
instruction,  Bombay  presidency,  1865;  vice-chancellor  and 
prill,  of  tlie  Iniv.  of  Edinburgh  1868. 

Grant  (James  At  gistisK  b.  at  Nairn  in  1827,  ed.  at  the 
gram,  school  and  at  the  >larischal  Coll.,  Aberdeen.  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  army,  and  served  at  both 
sieges  of  Mooltan  :  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Goojenit, 
and  did  duty  with  the  78th  Highlanders  at  the  relief  of 
Lucknow.  In  KStVi  he  accompanied  the  late  Capt.  Speke  on 
his  exploration  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  a  joint  account  of 
their  travels  being  pub.  in  1864.  and  was  made  Companion 
of  the  Bath  in  1866:  accompanied  the  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion under  Lord  Napier  in  18t)8,  and  was  nominated  a  com- 
panion of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Grant  ((ien.  Sir  James  Hope),  b.  in  1808:  entered  the 
army  in  1826 as  cornet  in  the  9th  Lancers:  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Chi.  as  brigade  major  ;  served  with  his  regiment 
at  Sobraon,  commanding  it  in  the  battles  of  Chillianwallah 
and  (ioojerat :  in  18.58  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  and  nominated 
a  Knight" Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his  eminent  services 
in  command  of  the  cav.  division  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  at  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  and  in  subsequent  operations  at  Cawn- 
pore.  In  the  campaign  in  Chi.  terminating  with  the  capture 
of  Peking  he  commanded  the  Brit,  forces  throughout.  Au- 
thor of  Iii<-hl<  iits  ,)f  til,  StjH)!/  iVar.     1).  ^Mar.  7.  1875. 

Grant  (lien,  sir  Patru  k).  b.  at  Duthill.  Elginshire.  Scot., 
in  1.S04  :  serve(i  for  nuuiy  yrs.  with  distinction  in  India,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Maharajpore,  Moodkee,  and  So- 
braon. In  18.57  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  India  at  the  period  of  the  mutiny,  and  was  gov. 
of  Malta  1867-72. 

Grant  (I'lysses  S.\  18th  Pres.  of  the  I'.  S.,  was  b.  Apr.  27. 
1,822.  at  Point  Pleasant,  t'lermont  co..  O.  His  father  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  a  dealer  in  leather.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  entered  the  Militarv  Acad,  at  W.  Pt..  and  at  21  grad.  21st  in 
a  class  of  39,  receiving  the  commission  of  brevet  second  lieut. 
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He  was  assiijned  to  tlie4th  Inf..  and  remained  in  the  army  11 
vrs.tv^  engaged  in  every  '«.'ttle  of  the  Mex.  war  exc-ept 
that  of  Bueua  Vista,  and  received  2  >f  ^vets  f<.r  gallanti  > 
In  1848  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Frederick  Dent,  a 
merchant  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1854  resigned  his  commission 
™  ca  t.  in  the  army.  For  several  yrs.  he  was  engaged  in 
farmin-'  near  St.  Louis,  but  met  with  small  success,  and  in 
1860  he  entered  the  leather  trade  with  his  lather  at  t.alena. 
Ill  When  the  c.  war  broke  out  (.;.  was  entirely  unknown 
to' public  men,  and  without  any  personal  ac(iuaintance  with 
g?eataffairs.  Pres.  Lincolns  first  call  for  tr.;ops  was  made 
on  the  loth  of  Apr.,  and  <.n  the  imli  (i.  was  .hilling  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  at  Galena.  Then  the  gov.  ot  HI-  em- 
ploved  him  in  the  organization  of  volunteer  roops  and  at 
the" end  of  5  weeks  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  21st  111.  int. 
He  reix.rted  first  to  Gen.  Pope,  in  Mo.  On  Aug.  .he  was 
commissi,  .ne.l  a  brig.-geu.  of  volunt^eers  On  Sept.  1  he  was 
placed  in  connnanct  of  the  dist.  of  S.  E.  Mo  with  head- 
miarters  at  Cairo,  and  on  the  (ith.  without  orders,  he  seized 
Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenn.  Kiver,  and  comniauding 
the  navigation  both  of  that  stream  and  of  the  Ohio.  Ihis 
stroke  secured  Ky.  to  the  U.  Karly  in  Nov.  he  was  ordered 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Belmont,  a  point 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Miss,  about  18  m.  below  Cairo.  On 
the  7th  he  landed  at  Belmont,  broke  up  and  destroyed  the 
Confed.  camp  under  a  heavy  fire  from  Columbus,  and  was 
returning  to  his  transports  when  large  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  the  E.  bank  to  intercept  him.  G.  cut  his  way 
out,  with  3000  men  against  7000. 

Early  in  Feb.  186-2  he  was  allowed  to  move  up  the  lenn. 
River  against  Ft.  Henry,  in  conjunction  \\ith  a  naval  torce. 
The  gunboats  silencfd'the  fort,  which  surrendered  on  the 
4th,  before  the  troops  arrived.    On  the  l-2th,  with  IS^tOO  men, 
he  began  the  siege  of  Ft.  Donelson,  about  12  m.  off,  on  tlie 
Cumberland  Kiver.    On  the  16th  the  Confeds.  surrendered 
unconditionally  65  cannon,   17.600  small-arms,   and    14,62d 
soldiers.    About  4000  more  had  escaped  in  the  night,  and 
3500  were  killed  or  wounded.    G.'s  entire  loss  was  less  than 
2000.    On  the  last  day  of  fighting  his  numbers  amounted  t(i 
21  000     He  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  dist.  of  W.   Tenn.    In  Mar.  he  was 
ordered  to  move  up  tlie  Tenn.  Eiver  toward  Corinth      His 
forces,  numbering  .38,000.  were  awordingly  enc^amped  near 
Shiloh.  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lenn., 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell  with  40.(KKi  ni.ire;  but  on 
Apr.  6  the  Confeds.  came  out  from  Coniith.  .''.O.OiHt  strong, 
and  attacked  G.  violently,  hoping  to  overwhelm  him  before 
Buell  could  arrive  :  5000  of  his  tro.ips  were  beyond  support- 
ing distance,  so  that  he  was  largely  .)Utnuinbered,  and  tlie 
national  forces  were   pushed   back  to  the  river       ihere, 
however,  G.  held  out  till  dark,  when  the  head  of  Buell  s 
column  came  upon  the  field.     On  the  7th  the  combined 
national  armies  attacked  and  drove  the  hostile  force,  wlio 
retreated  as  far  as  Corinth,  19  m.    G.  was  senior  in  rank  to 
Buell.  and  commanded  on  both  days.    His  entire  loss  was 
12  217  ;   that  of  Beauregard,  the  Confed.  commander,  was 
10'617     Two  days  afterward  Halleck  arrived  at  the  front 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army,  G.  remaining  at  the 
head  of  the  right  wing  and  the  reserve.    On  May  '40  Coriiit  li 
was  evacuated.     In  July  Halleck  was  made  gen.-in-chiet, 
and  G.  succeeded  him  in  <<>mniand  of  the  dept.  of  the  ienn. 
On  Sept.  19  he  fought  the  battle  of  luka.  gaining  an  nicom- 
plete  victory.     Subse.iueiitly  he   fortified   Corinth,  and  di- 
rected the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  repulse  ot  tlie 
Confeds.  from  that  place  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Oct.  and  in 
the  battle  of  the  Hatchie  on  the  5th.    On  Nov.  2  G  began  a 
movement  into  the  interior  of  Miss.    While  he  threatened 
Vicksburg  from  the  rear  with  30,0(X)  men,  Sherman  was  sent 
by  way  of  the  Miss.  Kiver  with  40,tX)0  to  attack  it  in  front. 
G    advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  ()xf.3rd,   50  m., 
when    HoUv  Springs,  his  prin.  base  of  sui)r>lies,   was  sur- 
rendered bvCol.  Murphv,  wh.i  wasdismissed  from  the  army 
in  consequence.    Tliis  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
campaign,  and  G.  returned  to  the  neighborhood  ot  Corinth.   : 
Sherman's  assault  on  Vicksburg  failed  at  about  tlie  same 
time.    In  Jan.  1863  G.  took  ommand  in  person  of  all  tlie 
troops  in  the  Miss.  Valley,  and  moved  by  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  Vicksburg;  in   Apr.    following    he    marched  Ins 
army  through  the  swamps  on  the  W.  bank  to  a  place  below 
Vicksburg.  while  the  gunboats  and  the  transport  fleet  ran 
the  l«itteries  under  a  terrifi.-  fire.     On  Apr.  30  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  landed  at  Bruiiisliurg,  m  m.  S.   of  Vicksburg. 
There  were  now  2  armies  opposed  to  him.     Pemberton, 
with  52,000  men,  defeiulcd  Vicksburg,  and  Johnston,  with  a 
smaller  but  rapidly  increasing  force,  was  at  Jackson.  50  m. 
farther  E.     G.'s  column  was  43.iiito  strong.      He  at  once 
abandoned  all  communication  with  the  river,  and  pushed 
into  the  interior  between  the  2  hostile  armies.    On  the  1st 
.jf  May  he  met  and  defeated  a  portion  of  Pembert.m's  coni- 
mand'at  Pt.  Gibson  ;  then  advancing  eastward,  on  the  12th 
he  f.'ll  upon  and  destroyed  a  force  cjming  out  from  Jackson 
to  resist  liim  :  on  the  14th  he  captured  Jackson  and  scat- 
tere.l  Johnston's  army.    Turning  the  same  day  to  the  Miss., 
.)n  the  16th  he  utterly  routed  Peniberton's  entire  force  at 
Champion's  Hill;  on  the  17th,  i)ursuing  hotly,  he  came  up 
with  the  enemy  and  beat  him  again  at   l'.lack  Kiver  Bridge, 
and  on  the  18th  drove  him  into  Vicksburg,  encamping  in  its 
rear,  with  his  own  ba^-  once  more  on  the  Miss.     On  the  19th 
an.l  22(1  h.'  made  unsu.-cessful  assaults,  and  on  the  23d  began 
a  regular  siege.    On  the  4th  of  July  the  place  surrendered 
with  31.600  men  and  172  cannon,  at  that  time  the  largest 
capture  of  men  and  material  ever  ma.le  in  war.    During 
the  entire  campaign  the  C.mfeds.  lost  60.(KK)  men.     G- s  en- 
tire loss  was  8873.    The  Miss.  Kiver  was  tlius  opened  to  the 
sea.    He  was  now  made  a  ma.i.-g.-n.  m  the  retrular  army. 
On  Oct.  16  he  was  placed  in  command  .)f  the  military  divi- 
sion of  the  Miss.,  v,-h;ch  included  the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Cumberland,  as  well  as  that  .)f   the  Tennessee,   with 
-which  he  had  been  so  long  associated.    On  Oct.  23  G.  reached 
.    Chattanooga,  and  on  the  27th  the  battle  of  Lookout  \  alley, 


fought  under  his  directi.m,  relieved  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland On  Nov.  23,  24.  and  25  he  fought  the  battle  ot 
Chattanooga,  utterly  defeating  Bragg,  driving  him  from 
positions  that  seemed  impregnable,  li  l.^st  (>616 ;  the  Con- 
feds reported  25ai  killed  and  wounded  and  lost  5000  pris- 
oners     (i.'s  force  was  tiO.OlKt :  that  of  Bragg.  45,000.       _ 

In  Feb.  1864  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  was  created  for  him  by 
Cong    and  on  Mar.  17  he  assumed  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  V   S     He  now  prepared  to  encounter  m  person  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Lee,  and  at  the  same 
time    by  his    subordinates,  to    occupy  all  the  remaining 
forces  of  the  enemv.  so  that  no  Confed.  army  could  in  any 
emergency  or  bv  any  possiljility  support  an.>ther.    Accord- 
ingly while  he  sent  Sherman  into  Ga.,  and  directed  Sigel  to 
penetrate  the  Valley  of  Va.,  and  Butler  t.)  capture  Kich- 
mond    he  fought  his  own  way  fr.>m  the  Kapidan  to  the 
James     On  May  4  he  could  put  int..  l)attle  110.000  soldiers  ; 
Lee  c.infronted"  him  with  75.0lX»,  while  30.(XK)  under  Butler 
were  opposed  by  the  same  number  at  Kiehmond,  and  Sigel 
witli  7(K)0  f.  aight  Breckenridge  with  5000  or  6000.    Before  G. 
reache.l  the  James  he  had  lost 6000  men  killed.  26,000wouud- 
ed,  and  nearly  7000  missing.    The  losses  of  Lee's  troops  -jan 
never  be  known,  as  their  records  were  .rtestroyed  by  their 
own  hands :  but  G.  captured  in  this  period  10,000  men  (4000 
more  than  Lee),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  loss  of  the 
enemv  was  little  if  any  less  than  his.  although  Lee  fought 
constantly  on  the  defensive.    The  battles  of  the  W  ilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Col.l  Harbor  were  the  hard- 
est G.  ever  fought.     He  was  more  anxious  19  annihilate 
Lee's  army  than  to  effect  any  purely  strategic  result,  or 
even  to  capture  Richmond,  for  he  believed  that  only  by  the 
aniiihilati.m  of  Lee  could  the  Confederacy  be  overthrown. 
With  this  ^^ew  and  for  this  purpose  the  campaign  .:>f  the 
Wilderness  was  planned  and  fought.    When  G.  arrived  in 
front  of  Kichm.md  he  crossed  the  James,  in  pursuance  of 
the  .l.sign  f,.rnied  months  before.    Butler  haci  failed  to  tak,^ 
the  city,  and  his  army  was  now  joined  to  that  which  had 
fought'its  way  from  the  Kapidan  ;  and  m  June  the  siege  ot 
Richmond  was  begun.    Sherman  meanwhile  was  advaiu- 
ing  toward  Atlanta ;  but  Sigel  had  been  defeated  in  the  ^  al- 
ley of  Va.,  and  was  superseded  by  Hunter,  who  made  his 
way  as  far  as  LjTichburg,  and  was  then  in  his  turn  repelled 
Hunter's  retreat  left  open  a  road  to  A\ash.,  ami  Lee  sent 
Early  to  threaten  the  national  cap. ;  wh.?reupon  G.  gathered 
up  a  force  which  he  i.laced  under  Sheridan,  and  that  C'om- 
mander  rapidly  drove   Early,  in   a    succession  of  battles, 
tin.. ugh  the  Vkllevof  Va.,  and  destroyed  his  army  as  an 
..rgantzed  force.    But  the  siege  of  Richmond  still  went  on. 
Tlie  c.)nfeds.  were  gallant  and  stubborn,  and  though  G. 
made  numerous  attacks,  he  was  only  partially  successful. 
Bv  Sept   Shennan  had  fought  his  way  to  Atlanta,  and  G. 
tlieii  sent  him  on  his  famous  march  tt)  the  sea     He  ma<Se 
Sh.rmans  success  possible,  not  only  by  hokling  Lee  in  fi  out 
,,f  Hi.hmond,  but  by  sending  reinf,.i cements  t(3  .Thomas 
who  then  drew  off  and  defeated  the  ..11  y  army  which  could 
have  confronted  Sherman.    Sherman  by  this  strategy  was 
left  unopposed,  and  finally  reached  Savannah  :Schohed 
beat    the    enemy  at  Franklin,  Thomas  at  NasliMlle,  and 
Sheridan  wherever  he  met  him.    Schofleld  was  now  brought 
from  the  W.,  and  Ft.  Fisher  and  Wilmington  on  the  sea- 
coast  wire  c-aptured.  so  as  to  afford  him  a  foothold  ;  from 
liere  he  was  sent    iito  the  interior  of  N.  C.  and  Sheiman 
was  OKlCTcd  northward  t..  join  him.     Wien  all    his  was 
effected,  ami  Sheri.lan  cuild  find  no  one  else  to  fight  in  the 
VaHev.G  brought  the  great  .av.  leader.t..  the  army  in  front 
of  Richmond.    When  the   final  campaign  began,  Lee  had 
c.jlKd  73.tXl0  fighting  men  in  the  lines  at  Richmond,  be- 
side the  local  militia  anci  the  gunboat  crews  amounting  to 
5000  more      Including  Sheridan  s  torce,  G.  had  110,000  men 
in  th"works  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond   .  Petersburg 
felApT  2,  Richmond  on  the  3d,  and  Lee  fled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lvnchburg.    G.  pursued  with  remorseless  energy 
cm  v  stoSg  to  strike  fresh  blows,  and  Lee  at  last  found 
fself^ompletely  surrounded,  and  on  Apr.  9.  1865j.e  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox  C.-H..  "Vthe  open  fiel   .2.,(»0mei^^ 
■ill  that  remained  of  h  s  army.     During  the  yr.  G.  s  entire 
ss    mon^the  troops  immediately  "'"If  j^f  "'^^Irfki  led" 
.■lu.ling  those  in  Butler's  army,  amounted  to    2  Ob.ikille.l 
I  49,.'i5!»  wounded,  an.l  20.498  missing  ;  total   82  ,20.     He  tap 
tured  in  th.-  same  time  66,512  soldiers  ;  of  the  Confed.  kiUed 
and  w  u  ule.l  11,.  return  was  ever  made     His  forces  had 
I     ewi     e.i    m<.re  than  ^  greater  than  those^of  his  antag- 
onist  anlha.lc,.nstantly  fought  .m  the  offensive..    The 
I  onisr,  <""'  ;  '^,"  '  '  f   \i,i)oina1tox  were  so  magnanimous 

h^MlS  whoK-l^  of  tile  's  at  once  sought  to  share  tl.eir 
benefits.  All  the  other  Confed.  armies  surrendered,  and  the 
iri-psitpst  (■  war  in  hist,  was  at  an  end. 

^  G  retiirnecf  at  once  to  Wash,  to  superintend  the  disband- 
ment  of  hs  armies.  This  work  was  scarcely  begun  when 
Pie"  Lincoln^™  assassinated.  This  event  ma.ie  An.lrew 
?ihnson  pC!but  left  G.  by  far  the  m.>st  --^^^^'^^j^: 
ure  in  the  public  life  of  the  ^'oiintry.  In  Ju  >  lt*6  he  >vas 
made  tren  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  a  rank  create.!  toi  him.  c  ong. 
na^sedfaws  to  restrain  the  Pres.  and  giving  G  an  amtmnt 
f  i^we?  unk  .' v n  1  .efore  to  any  subord  nate.  His  position 
wMs  pxtre  u  Iv  deli.ate.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  1"  s  b.  nmiate  to  the  Pres.  Yet  the  Pres  was  in 
dh^t'orSosidon  to  Cong^.  G  however,  f^.-  a  kmg  Ume  w^ 
able  to  comply  with  the  directions  of/'i'g.  ,^^"  "\\\""i"c- 
\nir  the  in-es^  Johnson,  indeed,  sought  to  obtain  the  sane 
t^n "^  (^s^iame  for  his  policy  "«  n'^''"' uitJ^foi' some 
war  and  nlaccd  G  in  hs  stead,  and  the  soldier  toi  some 
months  Aug  ?867  to  Jan.  1868.  was  a  member  of  Mr  John- 
^.n's  cabinet  Finally,  however,  it  became  necessary  for 
Wmeithertobreak  with  the  Pres.  or  \f «^P/jf '^^^^^1  jat' 
thought,  to  disobey  the  law  and  he  recused  to  do  the ^at 
ter.  From  this  time  Pres.  Johnson  was  his  PohU^f  '^^_ 
personal  enemy.  In  1868  (i.  was  elected  Pies.  b>lar^e  ma 
lorities  He  was  inaugurated  Mar.  4.  1869.  In  i»'~  "e^a^ 
re-elected  t)y  a  larger  vote  and  majority  than  any  candidate 
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had  received  since  the  T'.  S.  became  a  nation.  Soon  after  ' 
he  left  the  Presidential  chair  he  set  out  on  a  tonr  around  tlie 
world,  returning  by  way  of  Cal..  and  afterward  engaged  in 
various  business  enterprises  and  in  writing  the  history  of 
his  militarv  career.  He  was  retired  :Mar.  4.  1885.  with  rank 
and  full  pay  of  gen.  (See  his  Personal  MemohK.  ^SSo.i  [Frcrtn 
OiiQ.  art.  in  J.'s  I'luv.  Cyc,  by  Ges.  Adam  Badeal.] 

Granular  Lids,     see  Ophthalmia. 

Graiivellecor  Graiivellat,  de  (Antoine  de  Perre- 
nott.  Cardinal,  born  at  Besani.-Dn,  France,  Aug.  2t),  1517  ; 
studied  at  Dole,  Paris.  Louvain,  and  Padua  :  became  bp.  of 
Arras  1540  :  attended  the  Diets  of  Worms  and  Ratisbon  1540, 
and  in  l.>15  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  :  became  a 
prominent  state  councillor  under  Chai-les  V..  and  in  15.50 
took  the  chancellorship  of  the  empire  after  his  father's 
death  :  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Passau  15.52  :  arranged  the 
marriage  between  Philip  II.  and  Mary  of  Eng.  15*3:  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  1559:  was  minister 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  1.5.59-tW:  be- 
came abp.  of  Mechlin  1.560.  cardinal  1561,  and  in  1564  retired 
to  Besan(;on,  compelled  to  leave  his  oflSce  by  the  clamors  of 
nobles  and  people,  led  by  Horn.  Egmont.  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Sp.  envoy  at  Rome  1.570 :  viceroy  of  Naples  1570- 
75 :  became  pres.  of  the  supreme  council  of  It.  and  Castile 
1.575 :  became  abp.  of  Besan(,-on  1584.     D.  Sept.  21,  1586. 

Gran'vllle,  X.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Granville,  on  R.  R.,  Licking  cc,  0.,  6  m.  W.  of  Newark 
It  has  2  female  coUs.  and  is  the  seat  of  Dennison  Univ.  Pop. 
1870.  1109:  1880,  1127. 

Granville  (Granville  George  Ijeveson-Go^veri, 
Earl,  the  second  earl  of  present  line,  b.  in  Lond.  May  11, 
1815 :  entered  Pari.  1836 :  under-sec.  for  foreign  affairs  1840- 
41.  foreign  sec.  1851-52,  chancellor  of  duchy  of  Lancaster 
1855.  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Moscow  1856.  lord  pres. 
of  the  council  185.5-58  and  1859-66,  colonial  sec.  1868-70,  sec. 
for  foreign  affairs  1870-74 :  also  chancellor  of  Lond.  Univ., 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  :  is  an  able  and  distinguished  Liberal  politician  :  suc- 
ceeded to  peerage  in  1846,  and  in  same  yr.  was  sworn  of 
privy  council ;  became  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  dept.  1880. 

Grape,  the  fruit  of  the  ^ine  :  the  berr\-  of  the  climbing 
shrubs  of  the  genus  T^Vi.y.  of  which  species  are  found  in  the 
warm  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemisphei'es.      The 
%ine  is  important,  not  only  as  affording  a  copious  supply  of 
excellent  fruit,  but  it  is  the  source  from  which  are  derived 
all  genuine  wines,  brandies,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  :  all  of 
which  are  of  such  commercial  value  that  they  are  every-  , 
where  subject  to  large  adulterations.    Raisins,  \nnegar.  and  : 
currants  are  also  products  of  the  vine.     The  culture  of  the 
vine  is  very  anc,  as  is  shown  by  the  naiTative  of  Noah, 
and  by  abundant  references  in  all  the  anc.  lits.    In  the  L'.  S. 
(i. -culture  is  of  very  recent  origin,  the  foreign  G.  not  sue-  i 
ceeding  well  except  "on  the  Pacific  slope  :  but  the  readiness 
with  wliich  our  native  species  can  be  made  to  afford  valua-  \ 
ble  varieties  for  cultivation  has  wonderfully  developed  this  I 
indu-stry.     Cal.,  O.,  N.  Y.,  Mo.,  HI.,  and  Pa.  are.  in  the  order  \ 
named,  the  prin.  G. -growing  States,  but  G. -culture  is  fast  i 
developing  in  other  States.     See  Vine  CcLTfRE.  | 

Grape-Sugar.    See  Glucose. 

Graph'lte  [<;r.  ypd<f)u).  "I  write."  from  its  property  of 
leaving  a  distinct  trace  on  paper\  a  form  of  carbon,  usually 
classed  as  a  mineral,  but  supposed  to  be  of  organic  origin 
and  the  ultimate  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  or  animal  tissue.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  in  flat 
hexagonal  tables.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.8i.  and  its  hard- 
ness from  0.5  to  2.  As  it  occurs  in  nature,  G.  is  usually  mixed 
with  more  or  less  foreign  matter,  consisting  of  silica,  alum- 
ina, lime,  magnesia,  etc.  The  purest  known  variety  of 
natural  G..  found  at  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y..  consists  of  99.9  car- 
bon. The  best  Ceylon  (i.  contains  99  per  cent.,  and  that 
from  the  famous  Borrowdale  mine  in  Cumberland.  Eng., 
87  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Tlie  infeiior  varieties  of  G.  frequently 
contam  .50  to  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  G.  usually  oc- 
curs in  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  granite,  slate, 
crystalline  limestone,  etc.,  but  it  also  is  sometimes  found  in 
trap.  It  is  often  produced  in  iron  furnaces,  crystallizing  in 
flat,  specular  flakes  in  cavities  in  the  cast  iron.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  seen  to  be  the  direct  product  of  metamorphism 
on  coal,  as  at  Craigman.  Ayrshire,  Scot.,  where  coal  is  al- 
tered by  trap,  and  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  the  coal,  highly 
metamorphosed  in  mass,  varies  from  anthracite  to  G.,  and 
may  be  cla.ssed  as  graphitic  anthracite.  Still  more  direct 
evidence  of  the  conversion  of  vegetable  tissue  into  (J.  is  seen 
in  the  coating  of  (i.  which  S(jmetiines  covei-s  the  impressions 
of  fossil  plants  in  metamorphosed  carboniferous  strata. 
Here  it  is  plain  that  the  G.  is  the  residual  product  of  the 
distillation  to  which  the  vegetable  tissue  has  been  sub- 
jected. G.  occurs  most  abundantly  in  irregular  sheets  or  in 
detached  masses,  occupying  nearly  the  same  plane  in  gneiss, 
nlate,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  In  these  instances  it 
apparently  represents  collections  of  vegetable  matter,  like 
those  which  in  more  recent  deposits  form  beds  of  coal. 

The  uses  of  G.  in  the  arts  are  very  varied.  It  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  frefiuently  employed  for 
coating  moulds  in  electrotjiJing.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
lubricant,  and  is  frequently  added  to  the  compositions  ap- 
plied to  the  bearings  of  macliinery  to  reduce  friction.  The 
great  consumption  of  U.,  however,  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles  and  pencils.  Although  in  certain  circumstances 
G.  will  burn,  producing  carbonii-  acid,  yet  it  is  practically 
infusible.  When  mixed  with  clay  and  moulded  into  cruci- 
bles, it  forms  one  of  the  mtist  refractt>ry  .substances  known, 
and  supplies  the  material  from  which  the  best  crucibles  used 
in  chemistry  and  metaUuriry  are  made.  For  the  manufact- 
ure of  pencils  only  the  liner  varieties  t)f  G.  are  used.  Where 
it  occurs  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  and  great  purity,  it  is 
sawed  in  sheets,  and  these  are  again  cut  into  rods  which  are 
inserted  in  wooden  holders  The  (i.  obtained  from  the 
Borrowdale  mine  was  largely  used  in  this  way.  and  the  pen- 
cils made  from  it  were  in  such  repute  that  the  material  was 


sometimes  sold  at  $40  the  lb.  The  Siberian  G.  from  the 
Alibert  mine  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  the  manufacture  of 
pencils,  the  monopoly  of  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  A.  W. 
Faber  of  stein.  Ger.  This  house  has  consumed  nearly  100 
tons  of  Siberian  a.,  brought  by  a  long  and  expensive  over- 
land route  from  the  frontier  of  Chi.  Although  the  pencils 
made  from  the  purest  natural  (i.  are  most  highly  esteemed, 
nearly  all  those  used  at  the  present  day  are  manufactured 
from  G.  which  is  washed  free  from  its  impurities,  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  consolidated  by  pressure, 
with  or  without  cement.  For  the  harder  pencils  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fine  clay  is  mixed  with  the  powdered  G.  The 
gi-eat  source  of  supply  of  G.  at  the  present  time  is  Ceylon.  G. 
is  also  produced  in  considerable  abundance  at  Harnon.  Swe.  : 
at  Passau,  Bavaria  :  Schwarzbach,  Bohemia  :  Stiermark. 
etc..  and  has  been  recently  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  In 
the  U.  S..  G.  occurs  at  innumerable  localities,  but  is  mined 
only  at  Sturbridge.  Mass..  Ticonderoga  and  Fishkill.  N.  Y.. 
Brandon.  Vt..  Wake.  N.  C.  and  at  the  Eureka  mine.  Sonora. 
Cal.  :  the  latter,  it  is  .<aid.  can  yield  1000  tons  per  month. 
Important  deposits  of  G.  are  also  known  to  exist  in  Canada, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  perhaps  that  of  Bucking- 
ham on  the  Ottawa  River.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Grapli'otype,  a  process  by  which  prints  are  made  with- 
out engraving.  A  tablet  of  prepared  chalk  is  used,  and 
upon  it  the  draughtsman  makes  his  drawmgwith  a  peculiar 
ink.  The  tablet  is  gone  over  with  a  brush  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  the  inked  parts  in  relief.  The  chalk  is  now  hard- 
ened, and  from  it  electrotypes  may  be  taken. 

Grap'tollte,  a  name  given  to  fossil  acalephs  of  the  genus 
rr/y//;^c/!7^".v  and  its  allied  genera  :  named  "written  stone" 
from  the  slender  black  tracings  left  liy  the  fossils  upon  the 
slates  where  tliey  occur.  They  first  appear  in  very  early 
Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  finally  disappear  in  the  Clinton 
group  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Grass-Clotli,  a  popular  name  for  fabrics  made  of  the 
fibre  of  the  ramie,  the  Bahintria  xivea.  manufactured  chiefly 
in  Asia,  but  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  The  G.-C.  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  often  very  beautiful. 

Gras'se  (Johann  Georg  Theodori,  b.  at  Grimma.  Ger.. 
Jan.  13.  1814  :  studied  philology  and  literary  hist,  at  Leipsic 
and  Halle :  became  collaborator  in  the  Kreuzschule  at 
Dresden,  in  1843  private  librarian  to  the  king  of  Sax.,  and 
in  1864  director  of  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden.  Author  of 
L<-h.ihu(h  ckr  Aligemeinen  LiUratiirgischichte,  Handbuch  lUr 
Altf-n li iimismatiJc.  etc. 

Grasse,  de  (Francois  Joseph  Pacxi.  Count,  and  Mar- 
quis de  Grasse-Tilly,  b.  at  Valette,  Provence,  in  1723 :  en- 
tered a  galley  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  1734.  and  served 
against  the  Moors  and  Turks :   was  transferred  in  1749  to 
the  Fr.  navy:  became  a  lieut.  in  1754,  capt.  in  1762.  rear-ad- 
miral in  1778,  chff  d'ewadre  in  1779.    Ha\ing  long  been  one 
of  the  most  renowned  of  Fr.  capts.  and  having  an  equal 
reputation  for  skill  and  valor,  he  sailed  for  Amer.  in  1781  : 
contributed  much  to  the  reduction  of  Yorktowu.  and  after- 
wai'd  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  W.  I.,  but  was 
surprised  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Brit,  admiral  Rodney, 
and  utterly  defeated  Apr.  12,  1782.     D.  at  Paris  Jan.  11.  1788. 
Grass'es.    The  G.  <ir  Graminacefe  fonn  one  of  the  larg- 
est natural  orders  m  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  wiiole  earth.    The  albumen  of  the  seeds 
and  the  nutritious  herbage  form  the  chief  part  of  the  food 
of   man  and  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals. None  of  the  family  are  known 
to  be  deleterious.    The  stems  often 
contain  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
as    in    the    maize,    sorghum,    and 
sugar-cane.     There   is  no  kind  of 
soil  apparently  that  is  not  adapted 
for  some  G.    They  range  through 
all  climates  :  the  extreme  alpine  and 
arctic  regions  see    them    thriving, 
and  in  the  tropics  they  are  every- 
wiiere  abundant.   Some  of  them  are 
annual  in  habit  and  some  perennial. 
The  stem  of  G.  is  often  hollow  and 
jointed,   with   a    silicious   coating, 
closed  and  swollen  at  the  joints. 
The  leaves  are  2  -  ranked,  having 
many  fine  veins   running   parallel 
:\    lie-  to  the  midrib.    The  flowers  are  ar- 
tached  "  spikelet.    iimgiii-  ranged  in  spikes,  as  in  the  timothy 
lieii,  showing  the  Mower  (PA/,.»/wi  />/'fl/«^/(^fi.  or  in  panicles,  as 
with    its     palets    niised  jn  the  bent-grass  i.AgrmtU\.      The 
above  tlie  glun.es.  flowers  are  inclosed   by   2-ranked. 

imbricated  bracts.  The  outer  ones  are  called  (jluiuti'.  and 
the  inner  ones,  or  paMs.  are  known  as  p(iit<r.  The  fruit  is  a 
cai-ijopyh.  or  fruit  in  wiiich  the  seed  completely  fills  the  cell 
ami  adheres  to  the  pericarp.  Embryo  small,  on  the  outside 
and  at  the  base  of  the  floury  albumen.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
./.".<  I'nir.  Cyc.  by  W .  W.  Bailey.) 

Grass'kopper,  a  term  popularly  and  ven.^  loosely  ap- 
plied in  Amer.  to  all  sorts  of  saltatorial  Orthoptera,  of  which 
there  are  3  prin.  divisions  :  Crickets  are  distinguishable 
from  the  others  bv  having  the  wing-covers  placed  horizon- 
tally on  the  back.  They  have  but  3  joints  to  the  tarsi  or 
feet,  and  their  organs  of  hearing  and  feeling,  the  antenna", 
are  very  long,  wiiile  those  of  sight  are  generally  small. 
Grasshoppers  mav  be  distinguished  by  having  4  joints  t<> 
the  feet.  The  wing-covers  are  roofed,  and  slope  downward 
at  the  sides  of  the  bodv  :  thev  are  l(»ng  and  wide,  and  those 
of  the  male  ai-e  furnished  at  the  ba.<e  with  a  talc-like  plate 
wiiiih  produces  the  usual  chirrup  as  the  wings  are  rubbed 
sharplv  over  one  another.  The  female  is  distinguished  In- 
having  an  exserted  or  sabre-shaped  ovipositor.  Most  gra.«s- 
hoppers  are  irreen.  and  their  legs,  though  longer,  are  not  so 
muscular  as  those  of  locusts.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal 
insects,  and  their  anteniije  are  consequently  long  and  taper- 
ing. Thev  are  also  more  solitary,  never  migrating  in  multi- 
tudes, like  locusts.    LocrsTS  are  distinguished  from   the 
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above  insects  by  having  much  shorter,  thread-shaped  an- 
tenn;f.  which  terminate  abruptly,  or  are  sometimes  even 
club-shaped.  Tlie  feet  appear  on  the  under  side  o-.jointed, 
but  are  in  reality  only  3-,1ointed,  the  basal  joint  heiiifr  Ions. 
with  2  impres.sions  underneath.  They  nearly  all  ayrec  in 
havinsr  straight,  narrow  wing-covers,  lappinu'  over  and 
formins  a  ridfre  on  the  back.  The  female  has,  instead  of 
the  projectiiii;'  pien-er  of  the  G.,  4  short  horny,  cuneiform 
projections,  placed  in  pairs,  and  opening  and  shutting  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  Their  stridulati(3n  is  lU'odiiced  by  rublnng 
the  posterior  femora  or  tliiKlis  against  tlie  pi'ominent  nerves 
of  the  wings  while  resting  on  the  fore  legs.  They  are  more 
robust,  more  muscular  than  grasshoppers,  are  social  and 
diurnal  insects,  and  their  wing-covers,  being  so  much 
narrower,  do  not  so  impede  their  passage  through  the  air. 
[Fiomoriq.  art  in  ./.'.<  Univ.  Cyc.  by  C.  V.  Riley,  M.  D.] 

Grasjii'maiin  (Hermann  Guntheb),  b.  at  Stettin,  Prus., 
Apr.  15,  1809 :  was  an  instructor  in  Stettin  18.34-52 :  took  his 
father's  professorship  of  math,  in  the  gymnasium  of  Stettin 
18.5d.  He  i)ub.  ]ihilological  works  of  importance,  but  was 
chiefly  noted  for  his  profound  treatises  upon  the  theory  of 
math.     D.  Sept.  30,  1877. 

Grass-Motk,  a  name  applied  to  the  lepidopterous  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Crambus  and  family  Pyralidae.  They  are 
extremely  abundant  in  this  country  in  the  summer  in  past- 
ures and  hay-fields.     ('.  inutoliilix  is  a  common  siieeies. 

Gras!i«  of  Par  lias's  IIS,  tlie  iiojiular  title  of  the  genus 
Purnassia  of  smooth  herbs,  now  generally  referred  to  the 
order  Saxifragacea;,  growing  mostly  in  cold  regions  of  both 
continents.  The  U.  S.  has  5  or  6  species,  of  which  one, 
P.  paltiiitns.  rare  in  this  country,  is  the  common  grass  of 
Parnassus  of  Europe. 

Grass  Oil,  a  volatile  oil  distUled  in  the  E.  I.  from  Andro- 
pogon  schd'Kiiiiihm,  A.  ■tnuricuius,  A.  nardus,  A.  IwarancvMi, 
and  other  grasses.  It  is  used  in  scenting  honey  soap  and  in 
adulterating  oils  of  geranium  and  roses ;  in  perfumery  it  is 
called  oil  of  citronella. 

Grass  Tree  [so  called  from  the  long  grass-like  leaves], 
a  genus  {Xanthorrhixa)  of  long-lived,  tree-like,  liliaceous 
plants,  somewhat  resembling  the  Yucca  in  halnt,  growing  in 
Tasmania  and  Australia.  Their  leaves  are  gatheied  as  food 
for  cattle.  The  tree  abounds  in  a  balsamic  gum  which  has 
been  used  in  med.  There  are  several  species,  of  which  A'. 
ha.st.Uig  and  lnimili.'<  are  liest  known.  The  "  grass  tree  gum" 
is  obtainable  in  inexluuistible  quantities,  and  has  been  rec- 
ommended as  a  source  of  illuminating  gas  and  of  picric  acid. 

Grass  Valley,  on  K.  R.,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  is  the  centre 
of  the  chief  g<  ild  (luartz-mining  dist.  of  the  State,  from  which 
source  it  derives  the  prin.  part  of  its  business.  It  has  2 
orphan  asylums  and  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Cath.  bp.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  7063; '1880,  6688. 

Grass-ivrack,  called  Eel-g-rass  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Zos- 
tera  marina,  a  salt-watei'  jilant  of  the  order  Naiadace^, 
growing  always  under  water.  It  is  used  to  weave  into  the 
coverings  of  flasks,  as  a  material  for  stuffing  cusliions,  and 
as  packing  for  glass  and  queensware.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is 
gathered  like  sea-weed,  chiefly  as  a  manure. 

Gra'tian  (Ctr.«itianus  AuiiusTisi,  Kom.  emp..  b.  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  Apr.  19,  359  a.  d.  ;  declared  consul  366, 
Augustas  in  367 :  ed.  by  Ausonius  the  poet;  succeeded  his 
father  in  375,  jointly  with  Valentinian  II..  his  half-brother, 
his  uncle  Valens  also  reigning  in  the  E.  until  378,  when  G. 
succeeded  him,  but  in  379  gave  the  dominion  of  tlie  E.  to 
Theodosius  I.  He  was  a  Chr.,  and  a  man  of  justice  and 
virtue,  but  of  somewhat  feeble  and  luxurious  character. 
His  wars  against  the  Imrbarians  were  measural)ly  successful. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Treves,  and  was  murdered  Aug.  23,  .383 
A.  p.,  by  Audragathius,  who  succeeded  him  as  emp. 

Gratlaii,  or  Gratia'iius  (Franciscus),  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  canon  law,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, and  entered  the  convent  of  Classe,  near  Ravenna, 
whence  he  removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix  de  Bologna.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Dtcnttitu,  and  sent  it  to  the  pope,  Alexander 
III.,  who  in  rewaid  appointed  him  bp.  of  Chiusi,  Tlie  De- 
tretum  is  a  systematized  collection  of  all  the  canons  issued 
by  the  popes  and  councils,  and  as  it  was  used  ftirmore  than 
3  centuries  it  contributed  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  pope's 
authority  as  above  the  canon  law.  and  to  the  exemption  of 
the  clergv  from  the  secular  jurisdiction. 

Grati'ola  [once  called  Gratia  Dei,  "  God's  grace,"  from 
its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  1,  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the 
order  Scrophulariaoea?.  The  U.  S.  have  numerous  species, 
none  of  them  important.  The  liedge  hyssop  ( Cr.  o/^'(v//^/^^v) 
of  Europe  and  some  S.  A.  species  have  been  used  in  med. 

Grat'tan  (Henry),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  July  Z,  1746  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Pari,  in  ]?75  from  Charlton;  broui^ht 
forward  in  1780  and  1782  the  famous  liill  of  Rights,  assertmg 
the  right  of  Ire.  to  self-government;  was  in  1790  returned 
from  Dublin  ;  opposed  alike  the  rebellious  schemes  of  the 
United  Irishmen  and  the  union  with  G.  Brit.  ;  entered  the 
imperial  Pari,  in  1805.    D.  May  14,  1820. 

Griitz,  city  of  Aus.,  the  cap.  of  Styria,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mur  at  an  elevation  of  1047  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forming 
the  prin.  station  on  the  route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  It  is 
an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  hut  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  buildings.  Thecatlie<iral  of  St.  Agidi 
was  built  in  1462,  the  ch.  of  St.  beonhard  in  1283,  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II.  in  1615;  the  old  ducal  palace  is  a 
structure  of  great  interest.  G.  has  a  univ.  and  many  educa- 
tional insts.    Pop.  97,791. 

Gravel.    See  Urinary  Calculi  and  Deposits. 

Gravelotte,  Battle  of,  Aug.  18,  1870.  was  the  greatest 
and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Pranco-Ger.  war  ;  inconsequence 
of  which  the  Fr.  army  was  shut  up  in  Metz. 

Gravel  Walls  are  composed  of  a  mortar  of  cement  or 
lime  tilled  in  with  gravel,  stones,  pieces  of  slag,  and  the  like. 
The  mass  is  laid  up  in  a  casing  of  hoards,  kept  from  spread- 
ing by  means  of  slips  of  wood  jiassing  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  tier  of  boards.  The  material  should  be  well  rammed, 
and  kept  covered  from  rain  until  dry. 


Gravlta'tioii  is.  in  its  -^-ide.st  sense,  the  tendency  which 
all  bodies  exhibit  to  approach  each  other  with  a  foi'ce  di- 
rectly as  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  tlie 
sfiuare  of  the  distance  between  them.  Two  misapprehen- 
si(jns  respecting  this  force  are  prevalent.  They  are  (1)  that 
gravitation  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
(2)  that  it  is  simply  a  theory  to  account  for  the  celestial 
motions,  whicli  may  be  hereafter  disproved  and  superseded 
by  some  other  theory.  That  bodies  in  gen.  tend  to  fall 
toward  the  earth  is  known  to  all  even  from  earliest  infancy  ; 
and  as  this  tendency  is  G.,  G.  has  been  known  to  all  men  "in 
all  times.  What  Newton  did  was  to  show  that  the  same 
force  extends  to  the  entire  solar  system.  He  showed  that 
the  planets  tend  to  fall  toward  the  sun,  the  satellites  toward 
the  planets,  and  the  moon  toward  the  earth,  according  to 
the  same  law  liy  which  an  ajiple  falls  to  tlie  ground.  Now 
the  correction  of  the  second  misapprehension  becomes  easy. 
If  G.  is  to  be  entirely  disproved,  we  must  begin  l)y  disproving 
the  theory  that  hea\y  bodies  tend  to  fall ;  and  this  no  one 
thinks  of  doing.  If  any  one  supposes  that  the  gen.  fact  that 
it  extends  to  the  heavens  may,  at  some  time,  be  disproved, 
we  have  to  say  that  the  G.  of  the  .satellites  to  their  planets 
and  of  tiie  planets  toward  the  sun  is  seen  by  the  astron.  as 
clearly  as  the  falling  of  raindrops  is  seen  liy  the  ordinary 
spectator.  \Froin  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Viiir.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  S. 
Newcomb,  LL.D  1 

Gravity,  Speoiftc— relative  weight.  Absolute  weight 
is  the  weight  of  a  body  as  measured  by  the  units  of  ordinary 
metrology.  Relative  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  body  as 
measured  by  the  absolute  weight  of  some  other  body  equal 
to  it  in  bulk  taken  as  unity.  S.  G.  is  such  relative  weight 
when  the  measure  is  one  which  has  been  adopted  by  common 
consent  to  be  a  .standard  of  cwnparinon .  Water  is  the  uni- 
versally accepted  standard  for  all  solids  and  liquids  ;  air.  for 
all  gases  and  v;ipors.  Hut  as  the  dimensions  of  bodies  change 
with  temperatu-re.  aii<l  in  some  cases  with  pressure  also,  and 
as  the  buoyant  power  of  the  air  depends  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, it  is  necessai-y  that  comparisons  for  determining  s.  (;. 
should  be  made  at  certain  determinate  temperatures  and 
states  of  barometric  pressure,  or  that  the  results  should  be 
reduced  to  such.  In  regard  to  the  standard  temperature 
there  has  been  no  gen.  agreement.  In  Eug.  62°  F.  has  been 
used  by  many  exiierimenters.  Others,  both  in  Eng.  and  the 
II.  S.,  have  used  00°  F.  Of  recent  yrs.  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  ad^>pt  the  freezing-point  of  water  =  32°  F.  =  0  C. 
or  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of  water,  which 
is  4°  C.  =  39.1°  F.  Every  table  of  S,  G.  should  state  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  determinations  have  been  referred. 
As  to  the  standard  pressure,  no  such  difference  of  usage  has 
prevailed.  This  is  always  taken  at  30  inches  of  mercury,  or 
760  millimetres. 

To  ascertain  the  S.  G.  of  a  liquid,  the  expedient  which  nat- 
urally suggests  itself  is  to  fill  with  water  any  convenient  ves- 
sel up  to  a  cei'tain  point  and  weigh  it,  and  afterward  to 
weigh  the  same  vessel  filled  to  the  same  point  with  the 
liquid.  The  weight  of  the  vessel  having  been  deducted  in 
both  cases,  the  S.  G.  is  equal  to  the  second  weight  divided 
by  the  first ;  and  it  wiU  be  greater  or  less  than  unity  accord- 
ing as  the  liquid  is  more  or  less  dense  than  water.  For  con- 
venience in  actual  practice,  a  light  vessel  is  constructed  for 
these  determinations,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck  (Fig.  1)  capable  of  containing  1000  grains  or  100  grammes 
FiG.l.  Fig.  2. 


of  water  at  the  standard  temperature.  The  weight  of  tiie 
liquid  in  grains  or  grammes  then  directly  cxpres.ses  the  S.  G.. 
the  decimal  ixiint  being  suitably  placed.  A  mark  on  the 
neck  shows  exactly  to  what  poiiit  the  liottle  is  to  be  filled. 
Two  marks  are  sometimes  made  to  imiicate  the  ends  and  the 
middle  iioiiit  of  the  curve  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  caiiillarity.  In  some  instances  also  the  bottle  is 
made  with  a  iierfor'ated  stojiper  (Fig.  2).  and  after  being  en- 
tirely tilled  to  the  liii.  is  closed  by  initting  in  the  stopper,  the 
excess  of  fluid  overflowing.  The  exterior  nuist  then  lie 
carefully  dried  bet\)re  weighing.  With  every  S.  (i.  bottle  a 
counterpoise  weight  is  furnished  by  the  maker,  which  exact- 
ly balances  the  weight  of  the  bottle  when  empty.  Placing 
tills  in  the  opposite  scale,  the  additional  weights  nec-essary 
will  be  only  the  weight  of  the  contents.  Tht>  S.  (4.  of  liiiuids 
may  al.so  be  determined  expeditiously  by  instruments  con- 
sti-ucted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  called  generally  hydrom- 
eters, but  variously  luimeil  according  to  the  nature  t>f  the 
liquid  for  wliitli  tliev  aie  speciallv  intended. 

The  S.  G.  of  a  solid  is  ascertained  as  follows  :  The  solid  is 
first  carefully  weighed  hi  the  air,  and  then,  being  suspended 
by  a  slender  thread,  is  immersed  in  water  and  weighed 
agaiirf  The  difference  between  these  2  weights  is  made  the 
divisor,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  solid  the  dividend,  the 
(luotient  being  the  S.  G.  sought.  If  the  temperature  and 
pressure  at  the  time  of  making  the  determination  are  not 
those  adopted  as  standard,  the  result  must  be  corrected,  or 
reduced  to  standard  ;  a  process  for  which  rules  will  be  found 
in  systematic  treatises  on  physics.  Should  the  solid  be  too 
light  to  sink,  a  sinker  is  attached  to  it,  and  the  water- weight 
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[weight  of  equal  bulk  of  waterj  of  the  -2  tofjether  is  aseer- 
taiiied  as  above.  From  this  Is  deducted  the  water-weight 
of  the  sinker  alone,  and  the  renialntier  is  the  water-weight 
of  the  solid  itself,  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  divisor. 

TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Weight 
per  cubii 


Platinum 21.150 

Gold 19.-25S 

Mercury,  solid 14.391 

••     "    liquid 13.588 

Lead 11.3.30 

Silver 10.472 

Bismuth 9.S2-2 

Copper S.87S 

Iron 7.778 

Tin 7.291 

Zinc 6.862 

Antimony 6.712 

Arsenic 5.763 

Aluminum 2.670 

Rocks  and  Minerals. 

Topaz,  Oriental 4.011 

Emery 4.000 

Diamond 3.520 

Limestone,  whiti.-.. .  3.156 

Glass,  flint 3.07S 

"       crown 2.520 

"      com.  green...  2.520 

"      plate 2.760 

Alabaster 2.730 

Marble,  statuary 2.718 

Coral 2.700 

Slate 2.672 

Chalk 2.620 

•jranite,  Ah.  red 2.620 

Gvpsum 2.286 

Salt 2.130 

Clav 1.900 

Sand,  river 1.880 

■'     quartz 2.750 

Coal,  anthracite 1.530 

"      bituminous  ..  1.270 
Woods. 

Lignumvitse l.aSS 

Box 1.280 

Ebony 1.187 

Mahogany,  Spanisli.  0.852 

Oak,  Am.'  white 0.779 

•'    Eng 0.777 


.697 
.566 
.489 
.408 
..377 
.353 
.316 
.280 
.262 
.252 
.242 


.145 
.144 
.127 
.114 
.ill 
.091 
.091 
.099 
.098 
.098 
.097 
.096 
.094 
.095 
.082 
.077 
.068 
.067 
.099 
.055 
.046 

.048 
.046 

.04-3 
.031 
.028 
.028 


Wright 

Specific  per  cubic 

gravity.  incli  in 
lbs. 

Beech 0  696  .025 

Ash 0.690  .025 

Maple 0.675  .025 

Pine,  red 0.657  .024 

"      white 0.5.53  .020 

Chestnut 0.606  .022 

Cedar,  Amer 0.554  .020 

Elm,  Eng dAVi  .020 

Fir,  spruce 0.512  .018 

Cork. . .  0.240  .008 

Miscellaneous. 

Acid,  phosphoric 1.880  .056 

"      sulphuric 1.842  .066 

"      nitric 1.5.52  .044 

••      hydrochlor 1.270  .043 

"      acetic 1.062  .a38 

Asphalt 2.500  .090 

Ivory 1.822  .065 

Sugar 1.6ft5  ,058 

Blood 1.054  .038 

Beer,  lager 1.0.34  .0;ff 

Milk l.OS!  .a37 

Cider 1.018  .0;J6    . 

Water 1.000  .036 

Camplior 0.988  .035 

Beeswax 0.965  .QU 

Lard....' 0.947  .034 

Butter 0.942  .0:34 

Oil,  linseed 0.940  .0.34 

"    whale 0.923  .033 

Tallow 0.934  .034 

India-rubber 0.933  .03:} 

Alcohol,  absolute. . .  .0.792  .028 

proof 0.916  .0.33 

Ether 0.716  .026 

Gases  and  Vapors. 

Steam 0.00880  .000317 

Carb.  acid 0.00197  .000071 

Oxj-gen 0.00143  .OOOO.')! 

Atmos.  air 0.00129  .000046 

Olefiant  gas 0.00127  .000046 

Nitrogen 0.00125  .000045 

Hydrogen 0.0000895  .00000:32 


F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Gray  (AloszoI.  LL.D..  b.  at  Townshend,  Windham  co., 
Vt.,  in  1808,  grad.  from  Amherst  Coll.  in  18.34  ;  prof,  of  chem. 
and  natural  philos.  at  Andover  Acad.  183~-4;J,  prof,  of  chem. 
in  Md.  Coll.,  prin.  of  Brooklyn  Sem.  Wrote  Elements  of 
Chem..  Ekments  of  Natural  Pfiilos..  etc.    D.  Mar.  10,  1860. 

Gray  (Asai,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  X.  Y., 
Nov.  18.  1810 ;  received  in  1831  his  med.  degi-ee  at  the  Fair- 
field Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  Herkimer  co.,  K.  Y.  ; 
studied  bot.  with  the  late  Prof.  Torrey  of  New  York  ;  was 
appointed  in  1834  botanist  to  the  Wilkes  expedition,  but  de- 
clined the  post :  became  in  1842  Fisher  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in 
Harvard  Univ.,  from  the  more  active  duties  of  which  po- 
sition he  retired  in  1873;  became  in  1874  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Inst.  I)r.  G.  has  long  been  recognized  through- 
out the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  phil- 
osophic of  botanists.  Among  his  writings  are  Elements  of 
Bot.,  Manual  of  Bot.,  Bot.  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  E-rploring 
Expedition,  numerous  elaborate  papers  on '  the  bot.  of 
the  W.  and  S.  W.,  pub.  in  the  Smithmnian  Contributions, 
Meinoti'S.  etc.  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  for  10  yrs.  pres.,  and  in  various  gort.  reports ; 
also  How  Plants  Orow,  Lessons  in  Bot.,  and  other  works, 
forming  a  series  of  admirable  text-books  upon  this  subject. 
In  1861  appeared  his  Free  Examination  of  Darwin's  Treatise. 
He  is  editorially  connected  with  the  Arner.  .Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  that  and  other 
scientific  journals  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  Elected  member 
of  Inst,  of  Fr..  Acad,  of  Sciences.  July  29,  1878.  He  was  one 
of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'«■  I'nir.  (yc. 

Gray  (Francis  Callev),  LL.D.,  son  of  lieut.-gov.  Will- 
iam Gray,  b.  at  Salem,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1790.  grad. 
from  Harvard  Univ.  in  1809 ;  was  bred  a  lawyer :  was  pri- 
vate sec.  to  J.  Q.  Adams  while  U.  S.  minister  to  Rus.  ;  was 
often  in  the  legislature;  was  corresixniding  sec.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  autlior  of  Prison  Discipline. 
He  bequeathed  g.W.OOO  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology  in  connection 
with  Harvard  LTniv. ;  and  also  a  collection  of  engra%ings 
made  during  his  life,  probably  the  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble of  any  in  the  U.  S.  He  left,  in  addition,  a  sum  i>f  nioiiev 
the  int.  of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  the  increase  and  care 
of  the  collection,  and  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  engravings.    Dec.  29,  1856. 

Gray  (George  Robert),  F.  R.  S.,  a  brother  of  J.  E.  Gray, 
was  b.  at  Little  Chelsea,  Eng.,  July  8,  iai8.  From  1821  till 
his  death  was  connected  with  the  Brit.  Museum,  and  gave 
especial  attention  to  entomology  and  ornithology.  Autlior 
of  Genera  of  Birds,  Hand  List  of  the  Species  of 'Birds,  etc. 
D.  May  6,  1872. 

Gray  (Henry  Peters),  b.  in  New  York  citv  June  23, 
1819  ;  began  his  art-studies  with  Daniel  Huntington  in  lasS, 
but  after  a  yr.'s  practice  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  the 
inasterpieces  of  foreign  art.  In  184:3  he  returned  to  New 
York,  but  for  a  short  time.  In  1846  he  went  abroad  again 
for  a  few  months,  after  which  he  lived  in  New  York  till  the 
winter  of  1872,  when  he  went  to  It.  and  stayed  2  vrs.  His 
portraits  number  some  300.  But  his  reputatitiu  rests  mainly 
on  his  composition  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  bibli- 
cal, classical,  and  romantic.  As  a  ilraughtsnian  and  a  col- 
orist  he  stands  high.  Mr.  G.  was  pres.  of  the  National 
I  Acad,  of  Design.    D.  Nov.  12,  1877.       O.  B.  Frothinuuam. 


Gray  (Horace),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1829:  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  184.5  and  afterward  at  Harvard  Law  School ;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Boston  1&51 ;  in  1854  was  appointed  report- 
er of  supreme  judicial  court  of  Mass.,  where  he  served  7 
yrs. ;  Aug.  23,  1864.  became  associate  justice  of  that  court, 
and  chief  justice  of  it  Sept.  5,  1873 :  was  confirmed  as  asso- 
ciate justice  of  U.  S.  supreme  court  Dec.  20,  1881. 

Gray  (Isaac).     .See  Appendix. 

Gray  (John  Edwardi,  Ph.  D..  F.  R.  S.  (the  son  of  S.  F. 
Gray,  a  savant  and  author),  b.  in  18tX)  at  WalsaU,  Eng.,  and 
ed.  as  a  phys.  His  father's  Arrangement  of  Brit.  Plants,  a 
valuable  treatise,  was  mainly  the  work  of  J.  E.  Gray.  From 
1824  to  1875  he  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Brit. 
Museum  ;  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  naturalists,  and 
the  author  of  hundreds  of  scientific  papers  and  of  many 
valuable  catalogues.  He  pub.  zoological  reports  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  many  historic  Biit.  exploring  slaps :  wrote  II- 
Ivstrations  of  Indian  Zooloqy,  etc.     D.  Mar.  7,  1875. 

Gray  (Thomas),  LL.B.,b.  in  Comhill,  Lond..  Dec.  26,  1716, 
was  ed.  at  Eton  and  the  Peterhouse,  Cambridge ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1768  prof,  of  modern  hist,  at  the  univ.  of  Cam- 
bridge:  G."s  fame  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  Elegy 
ivritten  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  which  has  given  him  a 
high  position  in  Eng.  lit.     D.  July  24.  1771. 

Grayling  (Thymultus\.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Salmonidse,  distingui.shed  liy  tin-  enlarged  dorsal   fin  and 
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Michigan  Grayling. 
weakly  toothed  mouth.    The  T.  vulgaris  is  the  common  G- 
of  Europe.    The    T.   tricolor  is  found  in  some  streams  of 
Mich,  and  in  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Gray'son  (John  Breckenridge),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1806.  grad. 
from  W.  Pt.,  and  was  appointed  second  lieiit.  of  artil.  July 
1826,  first  lieut.  1834  ;  transfeired  to  the  subsistence  dept.  in 
18.38,  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  and  became  major  1852 :  served 
ingaiTison  and  on  special  duty  until  18:36,  except  (18:35)  when 
on  active  duty  in  the  field  in  Fla.  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  ;  he  sei-ved  throughout  the  Mex.  war  as  Gen.  Scott's 
chief  commissary,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras. 
Churubusco.  and  Chapultepec  was  brevetted  major  and 
lieut.-col.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen.  in  the  Confed. 
service.     D.  1861. 

Grayson  (Wllliam),  b.  in  Md.  1786:  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  both  houses  of  the  Md.  Assembly  ;  also  took  an 
eminent  part  in  the  struggle  to  acquire  a  new  and  more  lib- 
eral const,  for  the  State  in  1838  ;  was  gov.  18:38-41.  D.  July 
9.  1868. 

Grayson  (William),  b.  in  Prince  William  co..  Va.,  grad. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Ox. :  studied  law.  and  settled  at  Dumfries. 
He  was  chosen  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  1776,  also 
as  col.  of  a  Ya.  regiment  in  1777.  He  was  eminent  through- 
out the  Revolution  as  an  officer  of  intrinsic  worth  and  un- 
daunted courage.  Was  one  of  the  first  L'.  S.  Senators  from 
Ya.  in  1789.     D.  Mar.  12.  1790. 

Grayson  (William  J.),  b.  at  Beaufort.  S.  C,  in  Nov. 
1788,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  in  1809 ;  was  ed.  for  the  law :  was 
com.  in  equity  of  S.  C,  member  of  the  State  legislature 
(1813\  a  State"  Senator  (18:31),  M.  C.  ia3:3-:37.  and  in  1841  was 
appointed  collector  of  cu.stoms  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  by  Pres. 
Taylor.  Wrote  The  Hireling  and  the  Stare  and  Chiaora.  D. 
Oct.  4,  186:3. 

Grease-Wood,  the  Sarcdbatus  lermiculatus,  a  plant  of 
the  order  Chenopodiaceje,  is  a  characteristic  plant  of  the 
Far  West  in  Ijarren  places  charged  with  alkaline  salts. 

Great  Bar'riugton,  Berkshire  co.,  ilass.,  on  R,  R.  and 
the  Housatonic  River.  It  is  a  popular  resort  in  summer. 
The  town  was  settled  in  17:30.  incorporated  in  1761,  and  until 
1787  was  the  co.-seat.  The  terr.  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  the  Housatonic 
Propriety.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870.  4:330  :  18f*0.  46.V3. 

Great  Basin,  or  Fremont's  Basin,  the  great  area 
extending  W.  from  the  Wahsatch  Mts.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
measuring  some  ;300  m.  N.  and  S..  and  3,50  E.  and  W..  and  in- 
cluding nearly  all  of  Nev..  a  great  part  of  l"t.,  a  large  area 
in  Cal..  and  small  parts  of  Wyo..  Id.,  and  Or.  It  is,  however, 
in  reality,  a  series  of  basins,  lying  between  rugged  mt.- 
ranges.  Across  tliese  ridges  and  valleys  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  Kiver  strikes  diagonally,  affording  tiie  only  prac- 
ticable R.  R.  route  from  E.  to  W.— the  route  of  the  t'entral 
Pacific  R.  R.  Tlie  climate  is  very  dry,  and  agriculture  is  not 
practicable  without  irrigation.  Tlie  streams  are  small,  and 
important  only  for  irrigation  and  mining  purposes.  The 
Humboldt,  (arson.  Bear.  Jordan.  Provo.  Beaver.  Sevier,  and 
Wel)cr  rivers  are  the  largest.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest 
body  of  water,  and  Utah  Lake  is  the  prin.  fresh-water  lake. 
The  climate  is  generally  healthful.  "White  pine"  timber 
is  cut  on  some  of  the  mts.  There  is  a  considerable  grazing 
industry.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  borax,  salt,  sulphur,  and  soda- 
.salts  are  abundant,  and  the  mining  interest  is  important. 
The  basin  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  "  hate- 
ful grasshopper"  ( Caiopttnus  spi-etus). 

Great  Bear  Laiie,  in  Brit.  Amer.,  under  the  Arctic 
Circle.  It  has  an  irregular  outline,  is  very  deep  and  clear, 
abounds  in  fish,  and  is  frozen  over  for  half  the  vr.  Area, 
14.(XK)  s(|.  m. 

Great  Bend,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Barton  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  220  m. 
S.  W.  of  Topeka.    Pop.  1880,  1071. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Great  Brit'aiii  [(xr.  'AAouiioi'  i-rjo-o?,  BpeTTamcrj  i/jjo-os  :  Lat. 
AlOioii.  AiH/thi.  Br'itdinnn].  thus  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lesser  Britain  or  the  Bretasrne,  is  the  largest  island  in  Eu- 
rope, and.  next  to  (Treenlaiul.  New  (ininea,  Borneo,  Mada- 
gascar, and  Sumatra,  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  the  Brit.  I'liannel.  the  narrow- 
est portion  of  which  is  called  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  liy 
theGer.  Ocean  or  N.  Sea.  and  from  Ire.  by  the  Iiish  channel 
or  Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  open  Atlantic  through 
the  North  and  St.  George's  channels.  The  island  of  G.  B. 
comprises  Eng.,  Wales,  and  Scot.  Its  most  southerly  point 
is  Lizard  Toint ;  its  most  northerly,  Dunnet  Head  ;  its  most 
easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  and  its  most  westcily.  Ardnamur- 
chan  Point.  Its  greatest  length  is  tidSni,.  its  greatest  breadtli 
325.  The  area  of  G.  B.  is  84.3!»-.i  sq,  m..  ami  that  of  the  931 
smaller  islands  along  its  coasts  {-i-i-i  of  which  are  inliabited) 
4614  sq.  m.  The  "  United  Kingdom  "'  includes  G.  B.  and  Ire., 
but  neither  the  Isle  of  Man  iior  the  Channel  Islands  near 
the  Fr.  coast,  which  are  not  repre.sented  in  Pari.  These 
islands  are  In  the  enjoyment  of  auc.  lusts.,  and  are  merely 
Brit,  dependencies.  The  area  of  the  whole  Brit,  empire,  in- 
cluding colonies,  dependencies,  etc.,  is  as  follows  : 


Area,  sq.  m. 


Population. 


Europe . . 
Asia  ...  . 
Africa  . . . 
Australia 
America. 

Total 


121,985 
1,171,694 

264,658 
3.086,274 
3,670,986 


.35,262,762 

210,366,343 

1,865,648 

2,383,751 

5,18.5,189 


8,315,597 


255,063,683 


Phydcal  Geography.— The  Brit,  islands  rise  on  a  submarine 
plateau  joined  to  Den.,  Ger.,  the  Netherlands,  and  Fr.,  but 
separated  from  Nor.  by  a  deep  channel  exceeding  200 
fathoms  in  depth. 

Coast-line.— The  coast-line  of  G.  B.  has  a  development  of  2900 
m.  :  that  of  Ire.  of  1400  m.  The  E.  coast  of  G.  B.  is  unbroken, 
with  only  a  few  natural  harbors  and  some  estuaries  of  rivers, 
such  as  the  Thames  and  Humberin  Eng.  and  the  Forth  and 
Tay  in  Scot.  The  safest  harbor  along  the  whole  of  this  coast 
is  that  formed  by  the  Cromarty  Frith,  one  of  the  2  arms  of 
the  Moray  Frith.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  coast  is  flat. 
The  N.  coast  of  Scot,  is  steep.  The  W.  coast,  as  far  S.  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  is  intersected  by  numerous  narrow 
sea-lochs  bounded  by  steep  hills  and  of  considerable  depth. 
Narrow  "  sounds  "  separate  the  mainland  from  islands,  and 
numerous  peninsulas  form  a  part  of  this  coast.  The  E. 
portion  of  the  Irish  Sea  forms  a  vast  bay,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Galloway,  on  the  E.  by  the  Eng.  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Lancashire,  and  on  the  S.  by  Wales.  Its  centre  is 
occupied  by  the  Isle  of  Man.  Three  bays  open  into  it— Sol- 
way  Frith,  Morecambe  Bay,  and  Liverpool  Bay.  They  all 
abound  in  san<l-bauks,  which  render  navigation  exceedingly 
intricate.  The  peninsula  of  Wales  has  generally  rugged 
coasts.  The  wide  sweep  of  Cardigan  Bay  opens  here  toward 
the  W.,  and  Milford  Haven  is  uiu'  of  tlie  most  secure  harbors 
of  the  Brit,  islands.  Bristol  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn  separate  S.  Wales  from  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Devon.  Devon  and  Cornwall  form  a  peninsula,  the  coasts 
of  which  are  generally  steep,  and  terminating  in  tlie  Land's 
End,  the  most  W.  point  of  Eng.  The  Scilly  Islands  lie  off  this 
cape.  There  are  several  excellent  harbors,  among  which  we 
may  mention  Mount's  Bay,  the  harbor  of  Falmouth,  and 
that  of  Plymouth,  with  the  Eddystone  light-house.  The 
remainder  of  the  S.  coast  of  Eng.  is  generally  level.  The 
only  other  secure  harbors  on  the  S.  coast  are  those  ot 
Southampton,  and  Portsmouth,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  latter  the  mo.st  important  na\al  station  of  G.  B.  The 
estuary  of  the  Thames  is  bounded  liy  low  coasts,  and  sand- 
banks render  its  navigation  exceedingly  intricate.  The 
estuary  of  the  Medway.  which  opens  into  it.  is  one  of  the 
most  secure  harbors,  and  strongly  fortiticd  (Cliatham). 

Rellef.-^ns-  is  a  level  country,  especially  toward  the  E., 
but  It  IS  traversed  by  ridges  of  varying  elevations,  which  in 
the  N.  rise  to  veritable  mts.  Wales  and  Scot,  are  moun- 
tainous countries,  while  Ire.  is  a  vast  lowland  dieted  over 
by  mt.-groups.  The  culminating  point  of  the  whole  coim- 
try.  Ben  Nevis,  attains  44oti  ft.,  and  its  mean  height  is  about 
700  ft.  The  Highlands  of  Scot,  are  intersected  bva  long  and 
narrow  valley,  the  (ireat  (ilen  ((ilcnmore).  The  mt. -region 
to  the  N.  of  it  consists  of  irregular  groups,  for  the  most  part 
thinly  populated.  The  nit.-region  to  the  S.  is  known  as  the 
Grampians,  hardly  inferior  to  the  N.  Highlands  in  sterility, 
and  moors  abound,  but  there  are  likewise  excellent  pastures 
in  the  valleys.  The  W.  coast  of  the  highlands  is  generally 
steep  and  rugged,  and  sea-lochs  penetrate  far  into  the  land  ; 
their  interior  abounds  in  picturesque  lakes.  Strathmore 
(the  great  vale)  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Highlands  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  S.  Scot,  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive hilly  region.  The  hills  of  S.  S(;ot.  are  generally  broad 
and  flattened  :  they  are  intersected  bv  deep  pastoral  glens, 
which  open  out  into  fertile  valleys  and  iilains. 

N.  Eng.  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  mts.  forming  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Ger.  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea.  To  geogs. 
these  mts.  are  known  as  the  Peimine  chain,  the  S.  group  of 
which  is  far  less  elevated  than  the  N.  (the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire 1981  ft.).  In  the  rest  of  Eng.  there  are  no  hill-ranges 
equal  in  importance  with  the  Pennine  chain,  and  the  gen. 
level  of  the  central  poi'tions  of  the  country  even  but  rarely 
exceeds  500  ft.  in  height.  The  valley  of  the  Thames  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  chalk  hills,  affording  generally 
excellent  pasturage.  The  S.  chalk  liills  are  known  as  the 
Downs,  and  attain  nowhere  an  elevation  of  lOW  ft.  The  N. 
Downs  extend  from  it  *o  the  wiast  of  Kent,  at  Dover,  where 
they  form  white  cliffs.  These  2  ranges  bound  a  fertile  dist. 
called  the  Weald,  formerly  a  f(jrest  of  oak,  at  present  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural  dists.  of  the  country.    The 


mt. -region  of  Wales  is  next  to  Scot,  the  most  considerable  in 
the  Brit,  islands.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Snowdon  (.3.590 
ft.),  close  to  Menai  Strait.  A  natural  depression  at  the  head 
of  the  Severn  divides  N.  from  S.  Wales,  and  the  hills  of  the 
latter  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  barrenness, 
their  highest  range  being  known  as  Black  Mts.  (Brecknock 
I5eacon.  2863  iX.),  from  the  color  of  the  heather  wliich  covers 
them.  The  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  Irish  Sea.  rises  to  a  height 
of  2024  ft.  The  W.  islands  of  Scot,  are  generally  of  consid- 
erable height ;  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  only  rise  to  a 
height  of  l."i.")6  and  1476  ft.  respectively. 

]lijdio(/f(iiihy.—The  rivers  of  the  Brit,  islands  are  small, 
but  as  liiany  of  them  are  navigable  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, they  are  of  importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Thames  rises  at  Thameshead,  376  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
enters  the  Ger.  Ocean  at  the  Nore  Light;  width  at  its  mouth, 
5  m. ;  at  Lond.  bridge,  46m.  above  it,  692  ft.  Its  most  impor- 
tant tributary  is  the  Medway,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bor. The  Ouse  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  is  navigable 
from  Retford,  46  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  Humber  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  into  which  the  Trent  and  Yorkshire  Ouse 
pour  their  waters.  Kingston-upon-Hull  is  situated  on  its 
N.  coast.  The  Tweed  is  a  I'apid  stream,  forming,  in  its 
lower  course,  the  boundary  between  Eng.  and  Scot.  The 
Forth  is  mentioned  because  Edinburgh  (Leith)  lies  near  its 
frith.  The  Tay  is  the  mcjst  important  river  of  Scot.  It  rises 
to  the  N.  of  Loch  Lomond,  flows  through  Loch  Tay,  and  en- 
ters the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  remaining  rivers  of  Scot.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  are  of  little  use  to  navigation. 
The  Clyde  rises  in  a  small  lake  on  the  S.  confines  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  enters  the  Frith  of  Clyde  below  Glasgow.  Like 
other  Scotch  rivers,  its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  it  forms 
several  waterfalls,  but  at  a  vast  expense  for  dredging  it  has 
been  made  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Glasgow. 
The  Mersey  forms  a  wide  estuary  at  its  mouth,  on  which  is 
situated  Liverpool,  the  first  shipping-port  of  the  world.  The 
Severn  becomes  navigable  170  m.  above  its  mouth.  It 
traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  tides  at  its 
mouth  are  of  tremendous  height  (60-70  ft.),  and  the  country 
is  i)iotei'ted  against  them  by  embankments.  Its  most  im- 
portant tributaries  are  the  Wye  and  the  Avon.  Bristol  is 
situated  on  the  latter.  Scot,  abounds  in  lakes,  in  most  of 
which  productive  fisheries  are  carried  on.  They  are.  almost 
without  exception,  in  the  Highlands.  The  most  considera- 
ble is  Loch  Lomond  (45  sq.  m.). 

Climate.— The  climate  of  G.  B.  is  determined  by  its  insular 
position,  to  which  it  owes  its  mildness  and  equability.  The 
Gulf  Stream,  above  all,  by  sending  its  warm  waters  toward 
the  Brit,  islands,  influences  their  temperature,  which  it  raises 
above  that  of  the  sea-board  countries  on  the  W.  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  having  the  same  lat.  S.  W.  winds  are  the  most 
prevalent  throughout  the  yr.,  and  are  generally  attended 
with  rain.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  lies  within  the 
region  of  winter  rains.  Snow  falls  but  rarely,  except  in 
the  hills,  where  it  often  remains  on  the  ground  3  months. 

Cfeoloffy.— The  Palaeozoic  strata  occupy  about  }4  of  the  en- 
tire superficies.  Their  comparative  sterihty  is  compensated 
for  by  the  existence  of  mineral  treasures,  one  of  the  prin. 
sources  of  G.  B.'s  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
The  oldest  rocks  of  this  series  are  met  with  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  and  on  the  coast  of  Ross  and  Suthei-land.  They 
consist  principally  of  crystalline  gneiss.  The  Cambnan  rocks 
of  N.  Scot.,  Cumberland,  and  N.  Wales  are  superimposed 
upon  them.  In  Scot,  they  consist  of  red  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, in  Eng.  and  Wales  of  sandstone,  gritstone,  and 
slates.  To  these  succeed  the  Silurian  rocks  in  S.  Wales,  in 
the  Cumbrian  Mts.,  and  in  Scot.,  being  occupied  by  members 
of  the  Devonian  anci  Carboniferous  series.  The  Devonian  is 
most  fully  developed  in  Devonshire,  but  also  occurs  in  Cen- 
tral Scot.  The  Carhomferoiis  senes  occupies  a  broad  tract 
extending  from  the  Bristol  Channel  into  Scot.  Within  these 
limits  there  are  no  less  than  14  detached  coal-fields.  The 
Permian  strata,  consisting  of  magnesian  limestone  and  red 
sandstone,  occupy  a  considerable  area.  Fine  marbles,  tin, 
and  lead,  are  found  in  it.  The  Triassic  measures  are  repre- 
sented by  sandstones  and  variegated  marls.  Beds  of  rock- 
salt  occur  in  them.  The  Lias  extends  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
Dorset  coast,  and  detached  tracts  of  it  are  met  to  the  W^.  of 
this  line  and  in  Scot.  Jet  and  alum  are  found  in  the  rocks 
near  Whitby,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  Oolites  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  among  the  geological  forma- 
tions, for  they  yield  the  best  of  all  building  materials.  The 
Cretaceous  rocks,  principally  chalk  with  intercalated  sands 
and  clays,  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils,  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  Eng.  The  Teitiary formations  consist  of  Eocene 
clays,  sands,  and  marls,  of  Pliocene  ferruginous  sands  and 
mai-l.  and  of  Pleistocene  deposits.  Eruptive  rocks  consist  of 
granites,  porphyries,  syenite,  and  basalt.  There  are  several 
hot  springs  in  Eng.,  and  cold  mineral  waters  occur  all  over. 

The  Natural  History  of  G.  B.  con-esponds  generally  with 
that  of  continental  Europe,  and  there  are  only  a  few  species 
which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Tiie  flora  is  represented  by  only 
one  species  of  fir  (Pin.us  sylrestris)  which  together  with  the 
yew  and  juniper  is  the  only  representative  of  the  coniferous 
family.  Of  other  trees  there  are  the  oak,  elm.  beech,  birch, 
poplar,  willow,  ash,  alder,  hornbeam,  and  hazelnut,  but 
numerous  others  have  been  acclimated,  such  as  the  cedar, 
maple,  sycamore,  and  chestnut.  The  indigenous  fruit  trees 
yield  plums,  cherries,  apples,  sloes,  pears,  medlars,  and  nuts. 
There  is  likewise  a  great  variety  of  edible  berries.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  the  i^ereals  which  are  cultivated. 
With  respect  to  the  animal  world,  bones  of  elephants,  tigers, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  alligators  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  hyena  disappeared  more  recently,  and  wild 
oxeii  (the  urus),  wild  boars,  bears,  beavers,  and  wolves  were 
numerous  in  early  times.  Irrespective  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, there  are  52  species  of  mammals  and  274  species  of 
birds.  There  are  about  170  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.  The 
number  of  reptiles  is  exceedingly  small.    The  Amphibia  are 
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represented  by  the  frog,  toad,  and  natterjack,  all  harmless. 
There  are  perfiaps  .VK)  species  of  Testaeea,  amonjf  which  are 
the  oyster  and  the  musL-le.  Scot,  in  former  times  was  cele- 
brated for  its  pearl  fishery. 

Fup'/hifioii.  —Taken  as  a  whole,  the  pop.  of  the  I'nited 
Kinsdoni.  which  at  the  last  census,  taken  Apr.  4.  1881.  was 
35,263,762,  has  not  retrograded  during  any  period  for  which 
we  possess  trustworthy  census  returns.  Its  increase  be- 
tween lt<01  and  1871  amounted  to  96.12  per  cent.,  or  0.97  per 
cent,  annually.  But  while  the  pop.  of  the  kingdom  in- 
creased as  a  whole,  that  of  particular  dists.  has  exhibited 
a  decrease,  and  the  increase  in  the  remainder  lias  been 
most  considerable  in  the  manufacturing  dists..  the  large 
towns  of  which  absorb  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  rural 
pop.,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  physique  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  Ire.  the  decrease  has  been  almost  universal,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  large  towns,  Belfast  alone  excepted.  In 
Scot,  a  considerable  decrease  took  place  in  the  N.  and  S. 
counties,  but  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  pop.  of  the  central  manufacturing  dists.  Emi- 
grration  has  at  all  times,  and  particularly  since  1840,  con- 
siderably interfered  with  the  increase  of  the  pop.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  emigration  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  1825  to  the  close  of  187-3 
no  less  than  7,50.5.781  persons  left  the  United  Kingdom  in 
order  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  of  the  world,  though  there  are  extensive  mt.- 
tracts  and  waste  lands  which  support  only  a  small  pop.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  pop.  consists 
in  the  large  number  of  populous  towns.  The  following  are 
the  towns  having  more  than  IM.iXW  inhabs.,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  magnitude  :  London,  4,764,312  ;  Liverpool,  5.58,508  ; 
Glasgow,  511,532  ;  Birmingham,  4iW,774  ;  Dublin,  349,648  ;  Man- 
chester, 341,414  ;  Leeds.  :309,119  ;  Sheffield.  284,.508  ;  Edinburgh, 
228.199  ;  Belfast.  208.122 :  Bristol,  206.874 :  Nottingham,  186..575  : 
Bradford,  18;i,0:32  ;  Hull,  1.54,240  ;  Stoke-upon-Trent,  152,.394  : 
Newcastle,  145,:i59  ;  Dundee,  142, 4M  :  Portsmouth,  127,989  ; 
Leicester,  122,376:  Sunderland,  116.542;  Oldham,  111,343; 
Brighton,  107,546  ;  Bolton,  105,414  ;  Aberdeen,  105,054  ;  Black- 
burn, 104,014. 

XationalUies. — Eng.  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes 
throughout  the  Brit,  islands.  Cymric  has  maintained  itself 
in  Wales,  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot.,  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  Ire.  These  Celtic  dialects,  however,  are  grad- 
ually dying  out. 

AfjHcuUure. — The  soil  of  G.  B.  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  production  of  breadstufifs  and  of  grasses,  roots,  etc.  a.s 
food  for  cattle.  The  prin.  cereals  cultivated  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats.  Beans  and  peas  are  of  some  importance  ; 
turnips  and  swedes  are  the  prin.  green  crops.  Potatoes 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Ire.,  where  they  consti- 
tute the  prin.  food  of  the  laboring  pop.  The  cultivation  of 
hops  (64,iX)0  acres*  is  confined  to  Eng.,  that  of  flax  almost 
entirely  to  Ire.  Orchards  are  most  extensive  in  the  S.  W. 
and  S.  of  Eng.  Among  other  objects  of  cultivation  may 
be  mentioned  rape,  saffron,  coriander,  caraway,  teasel, 
madder  and  woad,  mustard,  liquorice,  chamomile,  pepper- 
mint, and  other  medicinal  plants.  The  beet  is  used  in  G.  B. 
as  food  for  cattle.  The  land  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  avail- 
able for  a.^ricultural  purposes  is  m  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  landed  proprietors,  from  whom  it  is  leased  by  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Until  quite  recently  the  latter 
were  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords  ;  their  tenure  was  of  a 
very  uncertain  nature,  and  they  could  claim  nothing  for 

Eermanent  improvements.    In  tliis  respect  a  change  for  the 
etter  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  Ire. 

Fisheries.— T\iii  rivers  aud  the  seas  abound  in  fish,  and  the 
fisheries  give  occupation  to  a  large  number  of  the  pop. 
Salmon  are  caught  almost  exclusively  in  the  rivers  of  Scot. 
and  Ire.  :  the  herring  fisheries  are  "carried  on  principally 
from  the  Scotch  ports  ;  the  pilchard  is  caught  on  the  cuasts 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  Eng.  rejoices  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  best  oysters. 

Mining  ami  Metallurgical  Industries.— Among  the  valuable 
minerals  coal  occupies  the  foremost  rank.  The  coal-basins 
cover  about  12,000  sq.  m..  and  if  worked  to  the  depth 
of  4000  ft.  they  will  be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  700  yrs. 
if  the  present  rate  of  consumption  continues.  The  iron 
industry  is  the  most  important  next  to  that  of  coal.  It  has 
assumed  gigantic  proportions  since  1740,  when  coal  was 
first  used  for  smelting  the  ore.  Copper  is  raised  principallv 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  as  well  as  in  Scot,  and  Ire.  Lead 
has  been  worked  in  Derbyshire  from  the  time  of  the  Roms., 
but  has  since  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
including  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  only  counties  furnishing 
tin.  All  other  ores  are  less  important.  They  include  zinc, 
arsenic,  manganese,  antimony,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  etc. 

Mamifartures. — Among  the  great  textile  industries  of  the 
country,  that  of  woollens  is  the  oldest.  Eng.  broadclotli  en- 
joys a  deserved  reputation.  The  cotton  industry  has  been  of 
some  importance  since  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny 
inl767,  and  has  since  assumed  astounding  proportions.  The 
linen  manufacture  has  only  recentlv  become  of  importance. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  in  the  14th  century, 
and  was  subsequently  much  improved  bv  Huguenot  Fr. 
emigrants  (1665).  Next  to  the  textile  industnes  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  metal  manufactures,  ranging  from  the  pro- 
duction of  i-alls  to  that  of  steam-engines,  iron  ships,  and  of 
the  finest  cutlery  and  silversmith's  work.  The  Eng.  potteries 
supply  goods  appreciated  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  breweries  are  of  great  inqiortance,  for  beer  is  the  na- 
tional beverage  of  Eng.,  while  spirits  are  more  highlv  prized 
by  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Trans))ortatio!t.— The  roads  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
bee_n  constructed  to  a  small  extent  only  by  govt.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  maintained  from  local  rates  and  managed 
by  highway  boards.  The  old  turnpike  roads,  which  were 
constructed  by  private  speculatoi-s  on  condition  of  their 
being  permitted  to  levy  a  toll,  are  gradually  passing  into  the 


hands  of  the  local  authorities,  their  builders  in  many  in- 
stances ha\'ing  suffered  serious  losses.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  rivers  as  navigable  high- 
ways. They  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  extensive 
system  of  canals,  the  whole  of  them  being  constructed  since 
17.55,  for  the  greater  part  by  private  cos.  The  railways  have 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  canals  and  roads.  Tramways 
have  been  in  use  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  since  1797. 
but  the  first  locomotive  railway  was  opened  in  1830,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  rapidly  increased  in  extent.  They 
are  without  exception  the  property  of  private  cos.  The 
shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  commercial  marines  of  the  world,  .57  per  cent,  of  'all 
steam-vessels  and  37  per  cent,  of  all  sailing-vessels  belonging 
to  it.  In  the  foreign  as  well  as  home  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Brit,  flag  by  far  exceeds  the  flags  of  all  other 
nations  combined,  and  this  result  is  achieved  without  dif- 
ferential duties,  for  even  the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  for- 
eigners on  equal  terms  with  the  natives.  The  post-office  in 
Eng.,  as  in  most  other  states,  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  carry- 
ing letters,  and  since  1870  it  has"  managed  the  telegraph- 
lines.  It  likewise  manages  numerous  savings  banks,  and 
grants  life  annuities  in  behalf  of  the  state. 

Com  fncrce. -There  are  neither  export  nor  protective  duties. 
Commercial  activity  has  assumed  now  most  gigantic  pro- 
portiorLS.  for  Eng.  not  only  exchanges  her  own  products  for 
those  of  foreign  countries,  but  likewise  acts  as  the  agent  for 
continental  and  other  foreign  markets.  Manufactured  goods 
only  constitute  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  The 
exports  of  Brit,  produce,  on  the  other  hand,  include  82  per 
cent,  of  manufactured  goods. 

Religion,  ami  Provision  for  its  Support.— G.  B.  is  a  Prot. 
country,  but  all  other  religions,  as  long  as  they  do  not  of- 
fend against  public  or  private  morals,  may  be  practised.  In 
Eng.  and  Scot,  there  are  established  chs.."that  of  the  former 
being  Episcopal,  that  of  the  latter  Presbyterian.  Ire.  has  no 
longer  an  established  ch.  The  established  chs.  of  Eng.  and 
Scot.,  and  particularly  the  former,  are  in  possession  of  valu- 
able endowments.  All  other  denominations  are  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  several  among  them  have 
succeeded  in  accumulating  large  funds. 

Ech/cation. —i>eot.  already  had  a  school  law  since  1696;  in 
Ire.  a  system  of  national  education  was  inaugurated  in  1845 ; 
but  in  Eng.  govt,  contented  itself  with  making  pro  rata  al- 
lowances to  such  among  the  schools  as  chose  to  submit  to 
certain  regulations.  A  further  step  in  advance  was  taken 
in  1870,  when  the  formation  of  school  boards  was  sanctioned 
in  all  places  not  sufficiently  provided  with  schof)ls  ;  15.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  pop.  attend  school,  and  this  proportion  is 
satisfactorj',  for  in  Ger.  only  14.5  per  cent,  go  to  school. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  excellent  private  schools  and 
educational  establishments  supported  by  private  associa- 
tions, who  claim  no  govt,  subsidy,  and  do  not  therefore  ad- 
mit gort.  inspectors  :  but  it  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  school  boards  are  making  rapid  progress 
throughout  the  country.  Among  the  higher  educational  es- 
tablishments, the  univs.  of  Ox..  Cambridge,  Durham,  and 
Lond.,  the  Scotch  univs.  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Irish  Trinity  Coll.  and  Queen's 
Univ..  occupy  the  first  i-ank.  There  are  numerous  med. 
schools  in  connection  with  the  leading  hospitals  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  a  law  school  by  the 
inns  of  court  has  been  advocated.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  done  hitherto  for  systematic  and  technical  educa- 
tion, considering  the  industrial  character  of  the  country, 
and  neither  the  School  of  Mines  nor  the  schools  of  design 
and  "science"  can  rival  similar  continental  insts.  Art  is 
promoted  by  a  Royal  Acad,  and  by  numerous  art  unions. 
A  musical  education  maybe  obtained  at  the  Royal  Acad,  of 
Music  and  the  recently  established  National  School  of  Mu- 
sic. Scientific  societies  cultivate  every  branch  of  science. 
The  newspaper  press  occupies  a  prominent  and  respected 
position,  and  its  influence  upon  public  opinion  is  undoubted. 

Political  Institutions  and  (jorerntnent. — The  govt,  of  G.  B.  is 
that  of  a  so  called  constitutional  monarchy.  The  sovereign 
represents  the  executive,  while  the  legislative  is  exercised 
by  the  imperial  Pari.  The  "  act  of  settlement  "  settles  the 
succession  upon  the  descendants  of  Sophia  of  Brunswick, 
and  no  change  in  the  act  can  be  made  except  by  consent 
of  Pari.  The  heir-apparent  assumes  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales.  Pari,  consists  of  the  sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  act  obtains  the  force  of 
law  imtil  it  has  been  passed  by  all  three.  The  House  of 
Lords  iTA~  members!  is  hereditary,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
presides  over  its  sessions.  The  ilou.se  of  Commons  in  the 
sessiim  of  1S81  consisted  of  6.52  members.  6  being  vacant 
by  disfranchisement.  In  boroughs  the  right  of  votuig  is 
restricted  to  householders  and  to  lodgers  paying  a  rent  of 
£20  a  yr.  :  in  cos.,  to  householders  paying  £10  rent.  Mem- 
bers of  Pari,  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  nor  are  they 
able  to  compensate  themselves  by  an  exercise  of  patron- 
age, as  all  govt,  appointments  in"  Eng.  are  made  for  life. 
The  king  appoints  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  the 
lord  mayor  of  Lond.  being  the  only  ex-qfficio  member,  but 
public  business  is  in  reality  conducted  by  a  cabinet  council, 
whose  Tne»nbei"s  are  likewise  appointed  by  the  king,  but  are 
responsible  to  Pari.  Their  appointment  is  consequently 
virtually  made  by  the  party  enjoying  the  majority.  The 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  the  first  lord  of  the  trea*.  'gen- 
erally prime  minister!,  the  lord  high  chancellor  ithe  highest 
legal  official  and  pres.  of  the  House  of  L<irds),  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheciuer.  sees,  of  state  for  the  home  dept.,  foreign 
affairs,  the  colonies,  war.  and  India,  a  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  postmaster-gen.,  and  2  others.  There  are  like- 
wise a  pres.  of  the  board  of  trade,  a  chief  sec.  for  Ire.,  a 
pres.  of  the  local  govt,  board,  a  r.-p.  of  the  council  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  are  an  atty.-gen.  and  a  solicitor- 
gen.,  who  both  go  out  with  the  cabinet.  In  Ire.  tlie  Crown 
is  represented  by  a  lord  lieut.    For  purposes  of  local  govt. 
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the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  divi- 
sions which  are  puzzling  even  to  the  innabs.  of  the  country. 
The  total  revenue  for  tlie  financial  yr.  ending  Mar.  31, 
1881,  amounted  to  £84,041.288,  and  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  yr.  to  £S:i,107,\m.  The  largest  branch  of  national 
expenditure  is  that  for  the  int.  and  maiiagcnieiit  of  the 
national  debt,  which  has  rapidly  increased  after  each 
war,  and  not  very  much  has  been  done  hitherto  toward  its 
redemption.  It  has  now,  however,  been  proposed  to  devote 
annually  £28,000,000  a  yr.  to  the  payment  of  int.  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  as  well  as  any  surplus  that  may  arise  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  by  these  means  to  reduce  the  debt  in  the  course 
of -SO  yrs.  to  the  extent  of  £232,000,000. 

Adin'uiixiration  of  Justice.— The.  judicial  system  of  Eng.  re- 
sembles that  of  the  U.  S.  The  courts  of  justice  may  be 
classified  into  those  of  common  law  and  those  of  equity. 
The  former  include  the  courts  of  queen's  bench,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer,  and  the  courts  of  probate,  divorce, 
and  matrimonial  causes ;  and  the  latter  those  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lords  justices  of  appeal,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  the  3  vice-chancellors,  and  the  court  of  appeal  in 
chancery  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.  The  new 
Judicature  Act  (1874)  combines  these  courts  into  a  "  high 
court  of  justice,"  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  a  newly  con- 
stituted "court  of  appeal."  The  House  of  Lords  and  tlie 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  retain  their  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  regards  Scotch,  Irish,  colonial,  ecclesiastical, 
and  admiralty  cases.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
courts  of  bankrui)tcy,  3  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  lord 
mayor's  court,  the  sheriffs'  courts,  and  60  co.  courts.  The 
inferior  jurisdiction  is  carried  on  by  justices  of  the  peace  in 
petty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  by  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  the  larger  towns.  In  Scot,  the  court  of  sessions  is  the 
highest  court  for  civil,  the  court  of  justiciary  for  criminal 
cases.  The  Irish  courts  resemble  those  of  Eng.,  and  there  is 
in  addition  a  landed  estates  court.  The  police  are  main- 
tained by  the  local  authorities,  excepting  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  depends  upon  the  home  sec. 

Army. — There  is  a  law  which  renders  service  in  the  militia 
compulsory,  but  this  law  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  and  the 
whole  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  at 
present  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  These  forces 
include  the  following  categories:  (1)  A  regular  standing 
army,  consisting  of  men  who  enlist  for  at  least  3  yrs.  (2) 
The  militia,  which  is  trained  annually  during  4  weeks  and  is 
recruited  by  enlistment.  (3)  Enrolled  pensit)ners  and  the 
army  reserve  force,  consisting  of  old  soldiers,  who  are 
trained  annually  for  12  to  14  days.  (4)  Yeomanry  cavalry 
and  volunteer  corps.  (5)  The  Irish  police  force,  organized 
and  armed  as  a  military  body.  (6)  Local  troops  in  India 
and  colonial  militia  and  volunteer  corps.  The  regular  army 
in  1883  consisted  of  137,626  men. 

Navy.— The  navy  has  at  all  times  been  the  pet  of  the  na- 
tion, which  looks  upon  it  as  tlie  chief  bulwark  against 
foreign  invasion.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  creation 
of  modern  times.  The  most  important  division  of  the  navy, 
the  iron-clad  war  fleet,  consisted,  in  1883,  of  63  vessels,  in- 
cluding 11  on  the  stocks.  The  largest  iron-clad,  the  Inflex- 
ible, is  11,800  tonnage,  armor  from  16  to  24  in.  thick.  The 
efficient  strength  of  the  navy,  Nov.  1,  1882,  afloat  and  in  com- 
mission was  246—72  sailing  vessels  and  174  steamers. 

History.— On  the  1st  of  May,  1707,  the  union  between  Eng. 
and  Scot,  was  finally  established.  For  yrs.  after  the  union 
intrigues  for  the  restf)ration  of  the  Pretender  (the  rep.  of 
the  Stuarts)  disturbed  the  peace.  (|ueen  Anne  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1713  by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  took  the  title 
of  George  I.  The  Whigs,  led  by  Walpole,  now  regained  the 
ascendency,  and  a  rising  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  was 
speedily  crushed  (1715).  Five  yrs.  later  a  commercial  crisis 
wrought  ruin  in  thousands  of  households.  George  II.  suc- 
ceeded in  1727,  Waipole  continuing  in  power  as  prime  minis- 
ter. He  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Sp.  (1739).  This  war 
terminated  ingloriously.  Soon  afterward  Eng.  became  in- 
volved in  the  Aus.  war  of  succession.  The  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1748)  left  both  nations,  as  far  as  terrs.  were 
concerned,  in  the  position  they  held  before  the  war.  Mean- 
while a  second  attempt  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
was  crushed  at  Culloden  (1746).  During  the  Se\eii  Years' 
war  Eng.  sided  with  Prus.  George  III.  reigned  17(10-1820,  a 
most  eventful  jieriod.  A  war  with  Fr.  and  Sp.  largely 
added  to  the  extent  of  the  colonial  empire  (1783).  The  go\'t. 
of  the  Tories  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  but  it  was  allayed 
by  the  appointment  of  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  as  prime  min- 
ister. An  attempt  to  tax  the  Amers.  drove  them  into  re- 
bellion, and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  U.  S.  (1783).  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan  were  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  dur- 
ing this  epoch,  but  the  foremost  position  must  be  assigned 
to  the  younger  Pitt,  who  held  office  until  his  death  in 
1806.  In  1793  wai-  against  Fr.  terminated  only  with  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  dSl,'')).  An  Irish  rebellion  was  one  of 
the  incidents  of  these  wars,  but  G.  B.  finally  proved  victori- 
ous. Tliese  wars  had  increased  the  Eng.  "national  debt  to 
an  immense  amount,  and  led  to  great  distress  among  the 
working  classes,  whose  discontent  it  was  endeavored  to 
suppress  by  seven;  measures.  With  (Jeorge  IV.  an  era  of 
reform  set  in.  Commercial  reforms  were  introduced,  an 
act  emancipating  the  Irish  Catholics  was  passed  in  1829. 
After  the  accession  of  William  IV.  (1830),  a  Whig  ministry 
under  Earl  Grey  again  came  into  office.  This  ministry 
passed  the  first  Parliamentary  reform  bill,  decreed  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  (1834),  and  reformed  the  poor  law.  William 
IV.  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  C^ueen  Victoria. 
Among  her  statesmen  are  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, the  earl  of  Derby;  Lord  Palmerston.  Gladstone,  and 
Disraeli.  The  principles  of  free  trade  had  their  advocates 
in  Cobden  and  Bright.  Among  the  more  recent  acts  of 
Pari,  the  Irish  land  act  (1870),  the  act  disestablishing  the 
P.  E.  Ch.  in  Ire.  (1874),  and  that  creating  school  boards  are 
the  most  important.  In  1854-5.5  war  with  Kus.  (siege  of 
Sevastopol),  m  order  to  stop  Rus.  encroachments  in  the  E. ; 


in  1857  an  Indian  mutiny  was  suppressed,  and  there  have 
been  minor  wars  in  Chi.,  Abyssinia,  Ashantee,  etc.  (See 
Enuland.  Ireland,  Scotlano,  Wales,  Chan.nel  Islands, 
and  Isle  of  Man.)  [From  orig.  art.  inj.'s  Unit.  Cyc,  by  E. 
G.  Kavenstein,  F.  K.  G.  S.] 

Oreat  Clr'ele  Sail'ing;.  A  great  circle  is  one  the 
plane  of  which,  extended  through  the  ^lobe,  passes  through 
its  centre,  dividing  it  into  equal  sections  or  hemispheres. 
The  equator  and  the  meridian  are  such  circles.  To  sail  on 
an  arc  or  part  of  a  G.  C.  which  joins  any  2  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  to  sail  on  tlie  shortest  i)ossible  line  be- 
tween them.  This  might  be  deni(  mstrated  ( m  mathematical 
principles.  It  may  be  made  api>;uent  Ijy  measurement  on  a 
globe  :  for  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  its  truth  by 
stretching  a  thread  between  2  jilaces  in  nearly  the  same 
lat.  and  considerably  distant  in  Ion.  Theoretically,  then, 
this  is  the  true  line  of  sailing  for  ships.  The  foundation  of 
their  course  must  be  the  track  which  the  spherical  nature  of 
the  globe  points  out  as  the  .shortest  distance  between  2 
given  harbors.  But  a  mere  inspection  of  the  globe  shows 
at  once  that  this  rule,  based  on  its  spherical  form,  is  modi- 
fied by  geographical  considerations— by  the  natural  pro- 
jections of  the  continents  and  by  islands  and  rocks  which 
lie  across  or  near  the  G.  C.  arcs.  The  experience  of  the 
navigator  has  further  tauglit  him  the  prevalence  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world  of  constant  and  powerful  winds  and 
currents,  by  making  use  of  which  on  one  course,  or  avoiding 
them  on  another,  he  gains  more  than  by  following  rigorous- 
ly the  G.  C.  arc.  The  navigator's  rule,  therefore,  must  be 
that  he  sail  his  vessel  on  a  G.  C.  wherever  the  land,  rocks, 
or  shoals  do  not  intervene,  or  where  the  prevaleTice  of 
powerful  curi'ents  or  adverse  winds  will  not  lessen  his 
.speed  more  than  the  difference  between  the  distance  on  a 
G.  C.  and  that  of  another  route  more  favored  in  these  re- 
spects. When  compelled  to  deviate  from  a  rigorous  fol- 
lowing of  this  shortest  line,  he  may  gain  time  by  resorting  to 
composite  sailing ;  that  is  to  say,  to  sailing  on  successive 
arcs  of  G.  C.  between  intennediate  points  selected  to  suit 
the  winds,  currents,  and  projections  of  land.  His  inquiry 
will  be  which  course  will  be  the  shortest,  taking  into  ^iew 
all  the  impediments  in  his  way.  [From.  orif/.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'/iir.  ('!/(■..  hi/  Bear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  LL.D.] 

Great  £a!!>t'ern.  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  was  built 
at  Millwall  on  the  Thames,  from  plans  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei. 
Her  construction  commenced  May  1,  1854.  Owing  to  the  flat 
pitch  of  her  ways,  the  launching  process  lasted  from  Nov.  3, 
1857,  to  Jan.  31,  1^58,  at  a  cost  of  £60,0t)0.  Her  extreme 
length  is  680  ft.,  breadth  (exclusive  of  paddle-boxes),  82^^  ft. ; 
inclusive,  118  ft.  ;  height,  58  ft.,  or  70  to  top  of  bulwarks. 
In  1860-61  she  made  several  trips  to  New  York  at  great  loss. 
In  1861  she  was  sent  with  troops  to  Canada.  She  was  sold 
in  1864  for  £25,000,  and  was  employed  witii  good  success  in 
1864-66  as  a  cable-laying  vessel.  In  1867  she  made  a  trip  to 
New  York  and  Havre  with  passengers,  running  at  a  heavy 
pecuniary  loss. 

Great  Fall!),  R.  R.  June,  Strafford  CO.,  N.  IL,  74  m.  from 
Boston.     Pop.  188t),  8.59. 

Great  KaiiaM^'lia  Riv'er,  in  W.  Va.,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Gauley  and  New  rivers.  It  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  on  the  ().  River  to  the  Falls,  2  m.  below  its  origin, 
but  (mly  for  naiTOw  vessels. 

Great  Pedee'  River  is  formed  in  N.  C.  by  the  union  of 
the  Rocky  and  the  Yadkin  rivers.  It  flows  S.  S.  E.  into  S.  C, 
and  i-eaches  Winyaw  Bay.  In  its  lower  course  it  is  often 
called  the  iVarramaw.  The  prin.  tributary  is  the  Little  Pe- 
dee.     It  is  navigable  1.50  m.  to  the  falls  at  clieraw. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  in  N.  Utah,  the  \n-m.  body  of  water 
in  the  (jreat  Fremont  Ba.sin.  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able lakes  on  the  globe.  It  is  70  m.  long,  45  m.  broad,  42.50 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  slowly  rising.  Its  maximum 
depth  is  60  ft.  :  mean  depth,  12  ft.  Its  water  contains  20.196 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  1.834  of  sodic  sulphate,  0.252  of 
magnesium  chloride,  and  a  trace  of  calcium-chloride.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.170.  almost  exactly  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
but.  unlike  that  sea.  it  aboinids  in  animal  life.  Hence  the 
Xirobable  success  of  the  attempts  cif  the  U.  S.  fish  commission 
to  stock  the  lake  with  food-fishes.  Its  area  is  1900  sq.  m. 
Bear  River  is  its  prin.  tributary  ;  the  Weber,  the  Jordan, 
and  several  small  creeks  also  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
lake.     Antelope  Island,  its  largest  island,  is  15  m.  long. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  in  Brit.  Amer.,  lies  between  60°  40' 
and  63°  N.  lat.  It  is3(.)0in.  in  greatest  length,  5  m.  in  breadth, 
abounds  in  islands,  is  froze7i  over  for  half  the  yi-.  The  rivers 
Hay,  Peace,  Athabaska,  English,  Slave,  Linah,  and  othei- 
large  streams  swell  its  waters,  which  are  discharged  into  the 
^Mackenzie  River.  The  Great  Slave  River  flows  3(K1  in.  from 
Lake  Athabaska  to  G.  S.  L.    Its  upper  course  has  lajiids. 

Cireaves  (John),  M.  A.  (Grariiis),  b.  at  Collmoie.  Hants, 
Eng.,  in  1602;  was  prof,  of  geom.  in  Gresham  Coll..  Loud.. 
1630^3:  travelled  extensively  in  the  E.,  making  scientific  cfil- 
lections,  1637^0  :  was  Savilian  prof,  of  astron.  atOx.  1643-4^i. 
but  was  ejected  by  the  Puritans.  ^\'rote  I'yramidohr/ia. 
Discourse  on  tlie  Rom.  Foot  and  Benarivs.  etc.    D.  Oct.  8,  16.52. 

Grebe,  or  Dip'per,  a  name  applied  to  various  aquatic 
birds  of  the  family  Colijinbidiv.  The  U.  S.  have  7  species. 
The  smaller  species  are  called  dabchicks.  They  are  expert 
divers,  having  the  power  of  remaining  long  under  water. 

Grecian  Arelilteetiire.     See  Architecture. 

Gre'cian  Games,  (iames  were  celebrated  in  Gr.  at  dif- 
ferent localities  and  under  different  names,  but  they  were 
very  much  alike  in  their  gen.  character.  They  present 
thehiselves  under  the  4  grand  divisions  of  the  Olympic,  the 
Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  and  the  Nemean. 

The  Olympic  (V«//(^.«.— These  were,  in  several  respects,  the 
mo.st  important,  and  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  all. 
Olympia  in  Elis,  where  they  were  celebrated  every  4th  yr., 
was  not  a  city  or  a  town,  but  a  small  plain  nearly  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Alpheus. 
On  this  plain  was  the  sacred  grove,  called  Altis.  adorned 
with  divers  beautiful  structures  and  works  of  art.    Within 
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it  grew  many  wild  olive  trees,  among  which  was  that  which 
furnished  the  wreaths  or  crowns  for  the  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous contests.  The  hist,  of  the  Olympic  sanies  must  be 
divided  into  the  pre-historic  or  mythical,  and  into  the  his- 
toric or  authentic,  which  hetrins  with  Iphitus  and  his  asso- 
ciate Lycurgiis.  When  Hellas  was  liistracted  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  its  tribes  and  states,  Iphitus,  a  noble  Elean,  called 
kins  of  Elis,  inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  how  this  could 
be  remedied.  The  response  was  that  he  should,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Cleans,  revive  the  Olympic  tranics.  His  mo.st 
important  enactment  was  that  for  the  cessation  of  all  hostil 
ities  throughout  Hv.  during  these  festivities. 

The  Co/iUi'/s.— For  a  Ions  time  after  their  reinstitution  by 
Iphitus  there  was  no  other  contest  beside  the  single  foot- 
race: but  the  double  foot-race  was  introduced  in  the  14th 
Olympiad,  the  Dolichos  (the  Ions  coursei  in  the  1.5th.  wrest- 
lins  and  the  Pentathlum.  which  consisted  of  .5  exercises,  in 
the  18th.  and  in  the  ioth  the  chariot-race  with  4  horses  was 
revived.  In  the  ^id  Olympiad  followed  the  Pancratium,  an 
athletic  same  which  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  com- 
bataiU.  as  it  combined  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
S'arious  other  additions  were  subsefjuently  made. 

(^<i(Ui_tic(i/ioiix. — Fnini  these  sanies  all  persons  punished 
with  civil  desradation.  all  persons  notoriously  impious,  all 
persons  polluted,  especially  blood-guilty,  were  strictly  ex- 
cluded. Hence,  all  applicants  were  subjected,  before  tlie 
commencement  of  the  exercises,  to  a  risorous  examination. 
To  those  who  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  duly  qualified  the 
judses  administered  an  oath  which  bound  them  to  act  honor- 
ably :  they  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  contests,  and  took 
care  that  all  the  resulations  of  the  sanies  were  enforced. 

Reivard-i  of  the  Victors.— XX  Olympia  the  prize  bestowed 
upon  the  \nctors  in  the  contests  consisted  of  a  wreath  or 
crown  made  of  twiss  taken  from  the  wild  olive  tree  which 
grew  in  the  Altis.  At  the  Pythian  games  the  chaplet  was 
made  of  laurel :  at  the  Isthmian,  of  twigs  of  the  pine  tree  ; 
at  the  Neniean,  of  ivy  or  parsley.  But  the  distinctions  and 
material  advantages  which  were  conferred  upon  the  ^•ictor 
in  the  Olympic  games  in  his  native  country  or  throughout 
Hellas  were  very  great.  Statues  were  erected  in  honor  of 
him  in  his  native  city,  and  sometimes  in  other  cities  where 
he  had  friends,  or  to'which  he  had  rendered  some  important 
ser\'ice.  In  later  times  he  was,  at  Athens,  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense. 

J)lf!cburges,  Recitalioiit.  Etc.— From,  the  80th  Olympiad  itbe- 
<'ame  customary  at  Olympia  to  engage  in  sundry  intellectual 
exercises,  to  perform  dramatic  pieces,  to  deliver  discourses, 
to  make  recitations,  and  to  read  poetic  productions.  Artists 
also  exhibited  their  works  here.  Here  Herodotus  read  his 
great  historical  work :  and  this  is  said  to  have  inspired 
Thucydides.  who  was  present,  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
afterward  made  of  him  also  an  eminent  historian ;  but  the 
tradition  that  he  read  his  admirable  narrative  of  the  Pelo 
ponnesian  war  at  Olympia  is  doubtful. 

Minor  01>'mpic  games  were  celebrated,  in  imitation  of  the 
greater,  in  several  Hellenic  states  and  foreign  cities,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  described  liere.  The  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian and  Xemean  games  had  characteristics  very  similiar 
to  the  Olympic,  though  differing  in  ceitain  respects.  [From 
orirj.  art.  hrj.'.<i  Unir.  C'l/c,  by  Prof.  H.  I.  Schmidt.  D.  D.] 

Gre'elan  ITIythol'ogy  was  so  closely  interwoven  with 
(ir.  civilization  in  gen.  that  there  is  liardly  any  Or.  author 
from  whose  writinss  something  may  not  be  learned  con- 
cernins  the  Gr.  gods.  Another  source,  as  important  and  al- 
most as  rich,  is  the  Gr.  art.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  Gr.  sculptors  we  should  never 
have  arrived  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Grs.  conceived  of  their  gods.  A  more  direct  source  of 
information  are  the  writings  of  the  old  Gr.  and  Lat.  niy- 
thographers  whocollected,systen)atized,and  interpreted  the 
myths.  The  most  important  among  the  Grs.  are  Apollodo- 
rus,  Bibliotheca ;  Gonon,  X<irr/itioii<r.s,  an  epitome  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Photius  :  Ptolema?us.  Xova  hUtoria  ;  Par- 
thenius,  Xarraiione.-'  Ainator'M  :  Antoninus  Liberalis.  Trans- 
formatioiies  ;  Joannes  Pediasimus.  /)e  Ht  rcnt/.s  liilxirUiii"  ,■ 
and  Nicetas,  Deoriinicogiiiiiiiina  :  among  the  Lats..  Hysinus, 
Fabulije  ;  Fulgentius,  Mijtliolorfiarinn  lAbri  Trc.<.  The  origin 
of  G.  M.  is  Oriental,  and  dates  in  some  cases  back  to  India. 
With  Hesiod  and  Homer  the  formation  of  the  myths  is  fin- 
ished :  the  ideas  are  indi\iduahzed  into  perfectly  pla.stic  fig- 
ures and  perfectly  epic  actions.  With  Euripides  and  Plato 
the  dissolution  of  the  myths  has  begun  ;  the  forms  are 
broken  asunder  and  considered  only  as  symbols  of  the 
ideas.  On  being  transferred  from  Athens  to  Konie  the  tir. 
myths  hardly  underwent  any  other  changes  than  that  of 
names:  Croiios  was  called  Saturnus:  Zeus,  Jupiter:  Posei- 
don, Neptunus  :  Ares,  Mars  :  Heplu-estos,  Vulcanus  :  Hermes, 
Mercurius  :  Hera,  Juno  :  Athene,  .Minerva  :  Artemis,  Diana  ; 
Aphrodite,  Venus:  Hestia,  Vesta:  Demeter.  Ceres:  Dio- 
nysus, Bacchus  :  Leto,  Latona  ;  Persephone,  Proserpina  : 
Selene.  Luna  ;  Eros,  Amor,  etc.  The  ideas  which  the  Gr.  my- 
thology contains  of  the  origin  of  the  world  are  remarkable. 
I'ranos  (heaven i  and  G;ea  (earth)  arose  out  of  chaos,  and 
their  children  were  the  wild  powers  of  nature,  the  Titans. 
One  of  the  Titans,  Cronos  (time),  who  eats  his  own  children, 
slew  his  father  and  ruled  the  world  for  some  time.  But 
Uranos  had  cursed  his  sons,  and  the  curse  was  fulfilled. 
Zeus,  a  son  of  Cronos,  rose  against  his  father,  and  confined 
him  and  the  other  Titans  in  Tartaros,  and  raised  his  throne 
in  Olympos,  in  the  light-region  above  the  sky.  ^luch  weak- 
er are  the  ideas  of  the  Gr.  mythology  concerning  that  wliich 
will  take  place  after  death.  When  the  deceased  had  paid 
his  obolos.  a  small  coin  which  his  children  or  frietids  had 
placed  in  his  mouth.  Charon  would  ferry  him  over  the  Styx, 
which  flowed  between  life  and  death  and  surrounded  Hades. 
Arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  Styx,  he  had  to  pass  by  Cer- 
berus in  order  to  gain  the  large  plain  where  Minos  .sat  to 
judge  the  coming.  According  as  the  judgment  read,  lie 
then  turned  either  to  the  left  into  Tartaros,  or  to  the  right 
into  the  Elysian  Melds.  «  lemens  Petersen. 


Greece.  Greece  is  the  S.  part  of  the  most  E.  of  the  % 
peninsulas  of  Europe  which  project  into  the  Mediteiranean 
Sea.  The  anc.  (irs.  called  their  country  Ikllay.  and  styled 
them.selves  lMti-iit:!<.  The  Roms.  gave  the  name  Gneciii  to 
the  country,  and  (ira^ci  to  its  inhabs. 

^lodern  G.  is  more  limited  in  extent  tiian  anc.  G.  Bv 
the  arrangement  of  the  21st  of  July,  18.32.  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  left  to  Tur.  not  only  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  but 
Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Acarriania,  and  fixed  the  X.  bound- 
ary of  (i.  at  a  line  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Gulf 
of  Volo,  keeping  along  the  crest  of  the  Othrvs  mt. -range. 
The  Ionian  Islands  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
(i.  Brit.  In  1864  the  Ionian  Islands  were  annexed  to  (;.,  and 
on  the  24th  of  May.  1881,  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were 
given  to  it.  Including  the  new  territories  the  area  of  G.  is 
2.5,041  sq.  m.  (i.  is  triRugnlar  in  shape,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water.  It  is  divided  near  the  middle  by  the 
Corinthian  and  the  Saronic  gulfs,  which  are  separated  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  total  pop.  of  <i..  including  299,95.3  in  new  terr.  (parts 
of  Thessaly  and  Kjiirusi  ac(iuired  from  Tur.  bv  convention 
of  May  24.  1S81.  is  l,!t7!i,42.3.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  session 
of  1879  universal  liability  to  arms  was  introduced  :  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace-footing  was  fixed 
at  24,()rt)  men.  on  the  war-footing  at  35.188.  The  navy  con- 
sists of  14  vessels.  G.  is  now  divided  into  nonies.  which  cor- 
respond in  names,  and  often  in  extent,  to  the  states  of  anc. 
G.  These  nomes  are  divided  into  eparchies,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  demes. 

G.  is  exceedingly  iiregular  in  form.  Its  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  mts..  aiul  its  coast-line  extensive  in  comparison 
with  its  surface.  Its  mt. -system  diNided  the  country  like  a 
checker-board,  and  ga\e  t-haracter  to  its  pef)ple  aiid  their 
civilization.  The  Canibunian  Mts.  were  the  boundary  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  (i.  :  Pindus  separated  Thessaly  "from 
Epirus,  and  sent  off  Othrys  and  (Eta,  which  ran  S.  E.,  and 
reached  the  sea  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  Pelion  and 
Ossa  are  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thessaly.  The  main  chain, 
under  the  names  of  Parnassus.  Helicon.  Citharon.  and  Hy- 
mettus,  runs  S.  E.  through  Phocis.  Boeotia.  and  Attica  to 
Suniuni.  and  Panics  separates  Bceotia  from  Attica,  joins 
Citha?ron,  and  the  united  range  extends  nearly  to  the 
isthmus.  The  mts.  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  sent  forth 
from  the  central  state.  Arcadia.  The  highest  are  Cyllene 
and  Taygetus  (rising  to  7902  ft.K  which  separates  Laconia 
and  Messenia,  and  extends  to  Ta?narum  (Matapan).  The 
(ieranean  Mts.  are  in  Megaris :  the  other  states  and  the 
islands  are  mountainous.  The  valleys  are  generally  very 
narrow.  The  plains  are  mostly  small,  and  situated  on  the 
sea-shore  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  inclosed  by  mts. 
Numerous  lakes  form  in  the  spring,  but  dry  up  in  the  sum- 
mer. Copais  in  Bceotia  is  the  largest  of  the  permanent 
lakes.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  (i. :  the  numerous 
gulfs  running  into  the  land  supply  the  place  of  rivers.  The 
hard  gray  limestone  is  the  characteristic  rock  of  G.,  and  it 
often  assumes  the  form  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  (white 
marble  in  Mt.  Pentelicus,  green  and  red  marbles  in  the  Pelo- 
jionnesus  and  on  some  of  the  islands).  There  are  no  vol- 
canoes, but  traces  of  volcanic  action  arefoiuul  everywhere. 
The  hot  springs  of  Thermopylae  and  the  mephitic  vapors 
that  inspired  tlie  priestess  of  Delphi  are  famous  in  hist. 

The  climate  of  G,  v^'as  more  salubrious  in  anc.  than  in 
modern  times.  It  varies  according  to  location.  Xear  the 
c<iast  snow  is  rare :  on  some  of  the  mts.  it  lies  nearly  the 
entire  yr.  Even  in  the  rainy  seasons  the  atmosphere  is 
fresh  and  clear,  except  in  Bceotia.  the  land  of  fogs  and  ma- 
laria, which  affect  body  and  mind.  Attica  has  a  pure,  dry 
atmosphere,  a  sky  of  deep  and  beautiful  blue.  In  anc.  as  in 
modern  times  the  domestic  animals  of  G.  were  the  horse, 
ass.  mule.  ox.  sheep,  goat,  hog,  and  dog.  The  bear,  wolf, 
boar,  lynx,  wild-cat.  jackal,  deer.  etc.  are  found  in  the  mts. : 
eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls.  etc.  are  numerous,  and  game 
is  abundant.  Many  of  the  mts.  have  been  stripped  of  their 
forests,  so  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  have 
been  unfavorably  affected.  The  pine  is  the  most  common 
tree  :  the  lieerli.  chestnut,  cypress,  and  oak  are  found.  The 
soil  is  thin,  and  agriculture  is  backward.  Wheat,  barlev, 
maize  and  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Vineyards 
are  numerous,  and  the  mulberry  is  cultivated  for  the"  sake 
of  the  silkworm.  Almonds,  fiss,  orantres.  lemons,  and  other 
fruits  abound.  Olives  are  produced  in  all  parts  of  li.  The 
curi'ant  is  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  figs  of  Attica  and 
the  honey  of  llymettus  are  iirovcrbially  excellent.  The  po- 
sition of  G.,  the  conformation  of  the  country,  its  numerous 
bays  and  islands,  all  tend  to  make  the  (irs.  a  seafaring  peo- 
ple. For  centuries  it  was  in  the  pathway  of  commerce.  Its 
exports  have  always  been  the  simple  products  of  the  coun- 
try. The  imports  ai'c  maiuifactured  goods  from  W.  Europe, 
such  as  cloths,  hardware,  and  fancy  articles:  coffee,  rice, 
drugs  and  spices  from  Tur.  The  grain-trade  of  the  Black 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas  is  almost  exclusivelv  in  the 
hands  of  (ir.  merchants.  In  1881  the  debt  of  G.  was"40<.\407,- 
:i()'.)  drachmas.  Kevenue  estimated  at  49,051, 5(>tl  drachmas, 
expenditure  at  I24,155,i:?,>  drachmas.  Tlie  value  of  a  drach- 
ma is  a  little  less  than  20  cents. 

Gorern merit. —The  const,  of  G.  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  single  chamber  of  reps,  (the  Boule),  elected  by  man- 
hood suffrage  for  the  term  of  4  yrs.  Tlie  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate"  must  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one  thirtieth  t)f  the  votes  of 
an  electoral  (list.  The  Boule  meets  annually  for  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  (1  months.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
the  king  and  his  responsible  ministei-s.  the  heads  of  8  depts. 

A(lmiiii.<tr(iti(>it  of  Jiuttict. — The  supreme  court  of  G.  is 
called  the  .\reopagus.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  4  judi- 
cial (lists.,  each  having  a  royal  court  of  appeal.  The  judi- 
cial legislation  is  excellent,  and  is  based  mainly  on  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Criminal  cases  and  offences  of  the  press  are 
tried  by  jury.  Brigandage  is  only  too  common,  anti  murder 
not  infrequent. 
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The  religion  established  is  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
and  Apostolical  Ch.,  to  which  nearly  all  the  pop.  belong. 
Its  supreme  council  is  the  Holy  Synod  of  5  members,  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  king.  The  metropolitan  abp.  of 
Athens  is  e.r  officio  the  pres.  ;  majority  must  be  abps.  or  bps. 

Army  and  Navy.— The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in 
1879  was  14,061.    The  na\'y  consists  of  18  vessels. 

Poyiular  education  is  widely  diffused  in  G.  :  the  press  is 
free,  but  only  since  her  regeneration  G.  could  cultivate  lit.  ; 
art  is  not  much  cultivated.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
C'l/c..  hy  Pkof.  H.  C.  C'amerox,  D.  D.] 

Greece,  Ancteiit  History  of.  The  earliest  inhabs. 
of  Gr.  were  probably  the  Pelasgi.  an  Aryan  nation  who  came 
from  the  high  table-land  of  Asia,  passed  around  the  Caspian 
Sea  into  Europe,  and  settled  in  Gr.  and  It.  They  were  com- 
posed of  various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Hellenes  were  the 
most  powerful,  and  before  whom  the  others  disappeared. 
Their  original  seat  was  near  Dodona  in  Epirus,  but  they 
first  appear  in  the  S.  part  of  Thessaly  about  b.  c.  1.384.  They 
were  divided  into  Dorians,  ^Eolians,"lonians,  and  Achfeans. 
The  phys.  features  of  the  country  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  people,  determining  their  character,  giving 
form  to  their  political  insts.,  and  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peculiar  type  of  civilization.  There  are  traces  of 
Oriental  influence  in  Gr.,  and  tradition  attributes  the  first 
elements  of  civilization  to  colonies  from  the  E.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Gr.,  about  b.  c.  1384,  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  b.  c.  1184,  is  called  the  heroic  age  (Hercules, 
Theseus,  Minos,  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  the  Trojan  war). 
Although  the  Grs.  were  divided  into  many  small  communi- 
ties, yet  there  were  bonds  of  union  in  their  community  of 
blood  and  lang.,  of  religious  rites  and  festivals,  of  manners 
and  character.  The  state  of  society  in  Gr.  in  the  earlier 
ages  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  feudal  ages  in  Europe. 
Each  state  had  its  own  king,  whose  authority  was  not  lim- 
ited by  laws,  but  was  partially  restrained  by  "the  council  of 
chiefs,  or  houle.  There  were  "three  classes  "of  persons— the 
nobles,  powerful  and  wealthy  :  the  freemen,  some  of  whom 
possessed  estates  :  and  the  slaves.  Thucydides  speaks  of 
the  migrations  that  occurred  among  the  Grs.  The  Dorians 
overran  the  Peloponnesus  b.  c.  1104.  The  country  was  di- 
vided among  the  leaders,  and  the  defeated  Achaeans  drove 
(Hit  the  lonians  from  the  X.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  portion  was  henceforth  called  Achaia.  The  lonians 
went  to  Attica,  and  thence  to  Asia  Minor.  The  earliest  mi- 
gration from  Gr.  was  in  b.  c.  1124,  and  (ir.  colonization  be- 
came very  important.  Colonies  were  planted  everywhere  ; 
the  most  numerous  and  important  were  in  S.  It."  (Magna 
(im?ciai.  The  two  most  imiiortant  states  of  Gr.  were  Attica 
and  Laconia,  generally  designated  as  Athens  and  Sparta 
from  the  names  of  their  caps.  Sparta  owed  her  supremacy 
to  the  military  and  political  insts.  of  Lycurgus.  Sparta  wa"s 
nominally  a  monarchy  under  two  kings,  but  was  really  an 
oligarchy  in  the  hands  of  5  ephori.  The  other  states  or  cities 
cjf  (ir.  became  democratic.  The  change  from  monarchy  to 
democracy  usually  pursued  a  regular  course.  An  oligarchy 
of  nobles  would  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  then  some 
one  of  the  nobles  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people  and 
overthrow  the  oligarchy.  He  was  styled  a  tyrannm— in  al- 
lusion to  his  mode  of  obtaining  power,  and  not  to  his  man- 
ner of  exercising  it.  Sparta  was  the  type  of  an  oligarchy ; 
Athens,  her  great  rival,  the  example  of  a  democracy. 

The  lawgivers  of  .Athens  were  Draco  (612),  whose  laws 
were  so  severe  that  they  were  said  to  have  been  written  in 
blood,  and  Solon  (504)  whose  legislation  repealed  the  laws 
of  Draco.  He  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  to  observe 
his  laws,  and  set  out  upon  his  travels.  In  his  absence  the 
old  local  dissensions  broke  out,  and  the  result  was  the 
triumph  of  Pisistratus  (.500).  Twice  driven  out,  he  l)ecame 
tyranjius  again,  and  at  his  death  left  his  power  to  his  sons, 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  He  did  much  for  the  culture  of 
art  and  lit.  at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  a  private  quar- 
rel, Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  slew  Hipparchus,  and  the 
character  of  Hippias  was  completelv  changed.  Clisthenes 
secured  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  iiidured  the  Siiartajis  to 
overthrow  Hippias.  Clisthenes  returned,  but  controlled  the 
state  only  by  making  the  const,  more  democratic.  Athens 
now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  The  Gr.  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor  were  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  ascended  the  throne  560.  Cyrus,  king  of  Per.,  over- 
threw him  .546.  and  also  subdued  tlie  Gr.  cities.  The  lonians 
revolted  against  the  Pers.  50),  and  the  Athenians  sent  20 
ships  and  the  Eretrians  sent  5  to  assist  them.  The  combined 
lorccs  entered,  plundered,  and  accidentallv  burned  Sardis. 
The  .Athenians  returned  home,  and  the  "enraged  Darius, 
>f  Per.,  vowed  vengeance  upon  them.     He  crushed  the 
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rchclhon,  and  sent  Datis  and  Artaphernes  to  punish  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians.  Under  the  skilful  leadership  of 
.Milti^ides  the  Athenians  gained  a  most  brilliant  victorv  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  Athens  had  saved  (ir.,  and  the  Pers. 
sailed  back  to  Asia.  In  480  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius, 
li'd  an  immense  army  against  Gr.  After  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopyhe  the  Gr.  fleet  retreated  to  Salamis,  and  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  AttK'a  and  this  island  the  Per.  fleet  was  de- 
feated ;  the  kmg  returned  to  Asia,  but  again  invaded  Attica, 
until  the  (Jrs.  had  defeated  the  Per.  armv  at  Platasa,  and 
the  Per.  fleet  at  Mycale  in  Asia.  From  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon (490)  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431) 
was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  hist.  Themis- 
tocles  had  created  her  navy,  Aristides  had  conciliated  her 
allies.  Cimon  increased  her  reputation,  and  Pericles  en- 
larged her  resources.  He  erected  the  Propvla;a,  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Victory  on  the  "Acropolis,  the 
Tlieseum  and  other  buildings  in  Uie  citv.  He  built  the  long 
walls  to  the  Pirfe.us,  and  sent  out  colonies.  Athens  became 
the  centre  of  art  and  lit.  Arch,  and  sculpture  culminated. 
The  greatest  names  in  Gr.  lit.  adoni  this  centurv  :  in  tragedy, 
^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  :  in  comedv,  Aristopha- 
nes ;  in  hist.,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Athens  exercised  the  hegemony  or  leadership  of  G.,  and 


but  for  her  arrogance  and  unwise  conduct  she  might  have 
exercised  it  much  longer.  But  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke 
out,  and  in  this  Athens  was  completely  humbled.  This  war 
was  one  of  races  and  of  principles  :  Athens  represented  the 
Ionian  tribes,  democracy,  and  progress  ;  Sparta,  the  Dorians, 
aristocracy,  and  conservatism.  Athens  was  a  maritime 
power,  and  controlled  E.  and  Asiatic  G.  and  most  of  the 
islands;  Sparta  was  a  land  power,  and  controlled  W.  G., 
S.  It.,  and  Sic.  The  states  with  Athens  were  mainly  sub- 
ject allies  ;  those  with  Sparta  constituted  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy. Athens  had  great  financial  resources  :  Sparta  de- 
pended upon  occasional  contributions.  After  three  differ- 
ent periods— (1)  from  its  beginning  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias 
(B.  c.  4:31-421) :  (2)  from  the  peace  to  its  rupture  by  the 
Spartans  (421-413) ;  (3)  from  this  rupture  to  the  capture  of 
Athens  (413-404)— the  war  was  finally  closed.  The  walls  of 
Athens  were  demolished  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  her  ships 
were  surrendered,  and  she  was  stripped  of  all  her  foreign 
possessions.  Oligarchical  principles  triumphed  with  Sparta, 
and  decarchies  with  a  Spartan  harmost  were  appointed  in 
the  Athenian  cities.  At  Athens  a  committee  of  -30,  known  as 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  supported  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 
supplanted  the  demo(;racy,  and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued. 
Throughout  G.  the  rule  of  Sparta  became  more  cruel  than 
that  of  Athens  had  ever  been,  and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  Sparta  and  Lysander.  Thrasybulus 
and  other  exiles  took  the  Piraeus,  defeated  the  force  of  the 
Thirty,  and  killed  their  leader,  Critias.  The  Thirty  were  de- 
posed and  a  committee  of  10  was  appointed.  Matters  were 
finally  arranged :  a  gen.  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  the  ob- 
noxious laws  were  changed,  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  en- 
tered Athens,  and  the  democracy  was  restored  (b.  c.  403). 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Socrates,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Grs.,  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  was  put  to  death  upon  the 
false  charge  of  infidelity  and  corrupting  the  youth. 

During  an  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  weakness  of  Per.  was  revealed  to 
the  (irs.,  and  a  war  ensued  between  Sparta  and  Per.  The 
Thebans  defeated  the  Spartans,  and  Athens,  Corinth.  Argos, 
and  other  states  formed  an  alliance  with  Thebes  against 
Sparta.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Coronea  (394),  but  the 
Lacedfemonian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Cnidus,  and  the 
Spartans  lost  their  maritime  supremacy.  But  the  war  con- 
tinued with  varying  success,  and  in  the  >t.  .379  Sparta's  power 
on  land  and  her  unpo]iulaiity  were  at  their  height.  The 
following  period  is  the  li(>genioiiy  of  Thebes,  the  greatness 
of  which  began  and  ended  with  Epaminondas.  He  gained  a 
decisive  ■v'ictory  over  the  combined  force  of  his  enemies  at 
Mantinea  (b.  c.  362),  but  himself  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Peace  was  made  according  to  his  dying  advice.  By  these 
struggles  G.  was  completely  exhausted,  and  a  new  power 
was  rising  in  its  neighborhood.  As  in  the  yr.  3.59  Philip  be- 
came king  of  Macedon,  the  way  for  his  supremacy  was  pre- 
pared through  the  Sacred  War  between  Thebes  and  Phocis. 
In  this  Philip  appeared  as  champion  of  the  Delphic  god. 
who  had  been  violated  by  the  Phocians.  He  soon  became 
master  of  Thessaly.  An  Athenian  army  prevented  him 
from  passing  Thermopylae,  and  Demosthenes,  the  great 
Athenian  orator,  appeared  as  the  opponent  of  Philip.  When 
Philip  threatened  Olynthus,  Demostlienes  infused  more  en- 
ergy into  the  Athenians.  His  Olynthiacs  and  his  Philippic'' 
are  among  his  most  celebrated  orations,  but  Olynthus  was 
taken  .347,  and  by  deceit  and  bribery  Philip  gained  as  much 
as  by  war.  He  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  peace,  but 
at  last  they  united  with  the  Thebans,  and  b.  c.  338  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Chajronea,  whicli  crushed  the  liberties  of  G. 
Philip  treated  Thebes  with  severity,  Imit  offered  advanta- 
geous terms  of  peace  to  Athens.  A  congress  of  G.  states, 
except  Sparta,  met  at  Corinth,  declared  war  against  Per., 
and  appointed  Philip  commander-in-chief.  While  making 
preparations  for  the  expedition  he  was  assassinated,  and 
his  son  Alexander,  then  20  yrs.  old,  succeeded  him.  Alex- 
ander was  thoroughly  educated ;  courage  and  energy  se- 
cured his  appointment  as  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
Per.  Thebes  revolttHJ,  but  it  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabs.  reduced  to  slavery.  In  20  months  Alexander  con- 
quered Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  in  3  yrs.  the  N.  E.  provs.  of  the 
Per.  empire.  He  advanced  into  India,  and  oveiTan  what  is 
now  called  the  Punjaub.  But  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  meditating  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever  and  d.  (32:3(.  His  plans  perished  with  him,  and  his 
empire  was  divided  among  his  generals.  Philip  An-hida'us, 
his  lialf-brother,  was  proclaimed  king.  Perdiccas  eventually 
became  the  guardian  of  Philip,  but  was  murdered  in  Egypt, 
and  Antipater  now  became  regent :  Ptolemy  received  Egypt ; 
Seleucus  took  the  satrapy  of  Babylon  :  and  Antigonus  had 
Susiana,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Antipater  d.  leav- 
ing the  regency  to  Polysperchon,  and  not  to  his  son  Cas- 
sander.  He  shortly  became  regent.  After  the  death  of 
Cassander,  Macedonia  changed  rulers  repeatedly  and  rapid- 
ly, until  Antigonus  Gonatas  controlled  nearly  all  G. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Roms.  declared 
war  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  sided  with 
Carthage  in  her  struggle.  Philip  was  defeated  at  Cynos- 
cephala?  (197),  and  his  supremacy  was  destroyed.  Perseus 
succeeded  Philip.  War  broke  out,  and  L.  .Emilius  Paulus 
defeated  Perseus  at  Pj'dna  (168),  and  led  him  to  Rome  to 
adorn  his  triumph.  Thus  ended  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  Macedon  became  a  Rom.  prov.  During  the  following 
struggles  Sparta  apjiealed  to  Rome  ;  riots  ensued  in  Corinth, 
and  the  commissioners  barely  escaped.  A  second  embassy 
was  insulted,  and  Rome  declared  war.  Metellus  defeated 
the  Corinthian  leader,  and  Mummius  overthrew  his  suc- 
cessor near  Coruith.  The  inhabs.  of  the  city  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  its  priceless  treasures  of  art  were  carried  away, 
and  the  city  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  G.  perished  b.  c. 
146,  and  he"nceforth  was  only  a  prov.  of  the  Rom.  empire 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.  G.  was  conquered,  but  her  civ- 
ilization and  culture  conquered  Rome.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Cameron,  D.  D.] 
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Greece,  ITEoderu,  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Byz- 
antine Empire  until  tlie  time  of  the  fourth  crusade  (a.  v. 
lAKii.  The  old  enipiiv  was  then  broken  up,  and  its  provs. 
divided  amons  tlie  Frankish  princes.  The  dukedom  of 
Athens  belonged  successively  to  several  different  families, 
to  1+.VJ.  when,  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  (i.  i-ame  under 
the  Moslem  yoke.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Vienna  (^a-  d.  liVvl)  the  Venetians  invaded  G..  conquered  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  took  possession  of  Athens  (a.  d.  168T>. 
But  it  was  scarcely  a  dozen  yi-s.  ere  they  abandoned  Athens, 
and  by  a.  d.  1718  the  whole  of  G.  was  again  in  the  power  of 
the  Turks.  For  a  century  lonsrer  the  Gi-s.  groaned  under 
tins  cruel  despotism.  But  in  the  spring  of  1831  the  war  of 
independence  J)egan.  The  tirst  battle  was  disastrous  for  the 
(4rs..  but  in  Jan.  18^2  the  first  national  assembly  met  at 
Epidaurus  and  framed  a  provisional  const.  In  the  same  >t. 
occurred  the  terrible  massacre  in  Scio.  by  which  the  pop.  of 
this  island  was  reduced  from  r^o.OX)  to  not  more  than  Iti.iXW 
souls.  This  yr.  was  also  marked  especially  by  the  burning 
of  the  flagship  of  the  Tur.  commander  by  the  fireships  of 
Admiral  Ganares.  The  next  yr.  il8-iii  witnessed  the  bold 
and  successful  midnight  attack  ujion  the  Tur.  camp  at  Car- 
penesion.  It  was  in  this  >t.  also  that  Lord  B\Ton  arrived  in 
It.,  or  rather  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  he  spent  5  or  6 
months  In  correspondence  and  preparations.  He  arrived  in 
Missolonghi  on  Jan.  5,  IS-ZA.  and  d.  there  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  Apr.  In  Apr.  1835  this  important  fortress  fell  be- 
fore the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
(t.  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks.  In  July  of  this  jt. 
they  laid  siege  to  Athens,  which  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance fell  into  their  hands  in  June  of  the  following  >t.  After 
many  unsuccessful  embassies  on  the  part  of  G.  and  much 
fruitless  correspondence  between  the  courts  of  Eng.,  Fr., 
and  Rus.,  a  treaty  was  at  last  signed  in  I.ond..  on  July  6, 1837, 
providing  that  an  immediate  armistice  should  be  established 
between  Tur.  and  G.,  and  proposing  to  place  G.  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  tributary  prov.,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own 
govs.  G.  was  in  no  condition  to  reject  these  humiliating 
terms  :  but,  happily  for  her,  the  Porte  was  too  proud  or  too 
obstinate  to  accede  to  them.  The  allied  powers  then  aug- 
mented their  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  instructed 
Admiral  Codrington.  who  was  chief  in  command,  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  more  hostile  troops  upon  the  soil  of  G. 
Ibrahim  Pa.sha.  the  commander  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand.  His  force  was  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Xavarino.  On  Oct.  30  the  allied  fleets  entered 
the  harbor.  After  a  bloody  action  of  3  or  4  hours  the  allies 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Tur.  squadron  was  almost 
annihilated.  This  was  a  decisive  blow :  the  freedom  of  G.  was 
now  secure.  It  was  nearly  3  >ts..  however,  before  hostilities 
entirely  ceased,  the  last  battle  having  been  fought  in  Ha?otia 
on  Oct.  7.  1839.  In  this  engagement  Prince  Demetrius  Ypse- 
lautes  gained  a  brilliant  victory. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  govt,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Count  Capo  dTstria.  who  had  left  the  Rus.  service  and  assum- 
ed the  presidency  of  G.  at  the  beginning  of  the  yr.  1838.  In 
Oct.  of  the  follovsing  yr.  the  pres..  Capo  d'Istria.  was  assassi- 
nated at  Xauplia.  This  event  accelerated  the  negotiations  of 
the  protecting  powers,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Otho.  second 
son  of  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria.  This  choice  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied by  the  national  assembly  of  the  Gr.  people,  and  in  Feb. 
18*}  the  young  prince  arrived  at  Nauplia,  then  the  seat  of 
govt.  For  10  yi-s.  G.  was  governed  by  the  house  of  Bavaria 
without  a  const.  After  much  discontent  and  several  unsuc- 
cessful insurrections  the  will  of  the  people  at  last  expressed 
itself  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted.  On  the  night  of  .Sept.  14. 
1843.  the  palace  of  Otho  was  surrounded  by  the  entire  garri- 
son of  the  cap.  and  a  crowd  of  excited  citizens.  There  was 
no  alternative  ;  the  king  promised  to  call  a  national  assembly 
at  once  to  frame  a  const.  The  national  assembly  met  oh 
Nov.  3<J  :  its  discussions  on  the  articles  of  the  const,  contin- 
ued until  Mar.  14,  1844.  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  mouth  the 
const,  was  definitively  adopted  and  received  the  royal  signa- 
ture. Amid  frequent  complaints  and  several  conspiracies 
Otho  administered  the  govt,  under  this  const,  for  30  yrs. 
longer.  But  in  Oct.  1863,  while  the  king  and  queen  were  in- 
dulging themselves  in  a  short  excursion  in  the  royal  yacht 
among  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  .Egean.  G.  decided  to 
change  her  master,  and  when  the  king  and  queen,  after  a 
short  excursion,  returned,  they  were  met  by  a  deputation 
who  informed  them  that  the  throne  of  G.  had  been  declai-ed 
vacant.  On  Dec.  1  the  provisional  go\-t.  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  election,  by  universal  suffrage,  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional king.  The  vote  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Prince 
Alfred,  second  son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  Eng.  But  former 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  3  protecting  powers  forbade 
that  any  member  of  the  royal  family  of  either  should  ever 
wear  the  cnjwn  of  Gr.  A  joint  protocol  of  the  3  powei-s  de- 
clared the  throne  of  G.  stiU  vacant,  and  on  June  5  another 
similar  protocol  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  George  of  Den., 
second  son  of  King  Christian  IX.  He  accepted  the  offer  on 
condition  that  the  Ionian  Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  (i.  The  protecting  powers  assented  to  this  con- 
dition, and  near  the  end  of  Oct.  186:3  King  George  I.  an-ived 
in  Athens  and  took  possession  of  his  throne.  [From  ong. 
art.  in  J.'.i  I'liir.Ci/c,  by  Prof.  A.  X.  Arnold,  D.  D.] 

Greek  Church,  one  of  the  3  great  branches  into  wliich 
Christendom  is  divided,  theother  3  being  the  R.  Cath.and  the 
Prot.  Its  pnjper  name  is  the  Holy  Ea.stern  Orthodox  Church. 
It  numbers  in  all  about  lOO.OOO.OOi)  nominal  membei-s.  It 
includes  the  following  divisions :  the  Orthodox  Ch.  in  the 
Tur.  empire  and  those  European  provs.  which  formerly 
belonged  to  it :  the  national  Ch.  of  the  kingdom  of  (ir. :  the 
national  Ch.  of  the  empire  of  Rus.  The  G.  C.  hi  Tur.  and 
Egypt  is  governed  by  4  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  Anti- 
och,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Ch.  in  Gr.  is  ruled  by 
a  Holy  Synod.  The  Ch.  of  Rus.  was  formerly  governed  by 
a  patriarch  of  Moscow,  but  since  1733  by  the  Holy  Synod 
which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  presided  over  by  the'czar 
or  his  commissionei's.    In  doctrine  the  G.  C.  closely  resem- 


bles the  R.  Cath.,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  the  Filioqne  in  the  Xicene  Creed, 
and  some  minor  ceremonies.  The  lower  clergy  are  allowed 
to  marry,  but  second  marriage  is  prohibited.  (See  fuller 
article  in  ./.■'•  I'inr.  ('ijca  Philip  Schaff. 

Greek  Fire,  a  highly  inflammable  compound,  probably 
made  of  naphtha,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur :  but  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  its  composition.  It  was  thrown  by  means  of  a 
copper  tube  upon  the  enemy,  or  pledgets  of  tow  were  dip- 
ped in  it  and  attached  to  arrows,  which  were  discharged  at 
hostile  ships  or  towns.  Its  invention  was  ascribed  to  Callin- 
icus  of  Heliopolis.  in  Egypt,  in  6<')8  a.  d.,  and  it  was  first  used 
by  Constantine  Pogonatus  against  the  fleet  of  the  caliph 
>ioawia  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  673,  with  the  most 
complete  success.  It  is,  however,  generally  considered  an 
Ar.  or  an  E.  I.  invention. 

Greek  liaiiguase.  TheG.  belongs  to  the  S.  European 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  langs.  The  genius 
of  the  Grs.  built  up  their  lang.  to  a  surprising  degree  of  per- 
fection, its  chief  excellences  being  copiousness  of  inflection 
and  vocabulary,  and  consequent  capacity  for  fine  distinc- 
tions. Most  noteworthy  is  it  that  this  development  is  hardly 
at  all  the  result  of  literary  culture  :  it  was  unconsciously 
formed  in  the  mouths  of  a  people,  gifted,  but  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  writing. 

Periods.— We  may  distinguish  3  chief  periods  in  the  hist, 
of  anc.  Gr.  :  tli  The  perit)dof  growth,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  330  B.  c.  :  i3t  the  period  of  decay,  from  this  date  to  about 
800  a.  D.  :  with  the  end  of  the  8th  century  begins  (3)  the 
modern  Gr.  period. 

Dialects.— There  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Grs. 
spoke  exactly  the  same  lang.  But  the  time  and  place  of  this 
unity  is  matter  of  conjecture.  In  historic  times  the  lang. 
wasbyno  means  unifonn.  Though  all  Grs.  seem  to  have 
understood  one  another  without  difficulty,  yet  the  dialectic 
variations  were  considerable.  Unfortunately  ijur  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  incomplete.  Only  3,  Ionic  and  Attic,  do  we 
know  through  copious  literary  monuments.  The  primary 
division  of  the  dialects,  as  of  the  people  itself,  is  a  twofold 
one— into  an  E.  i Ionic)  and  a  W.  i^Eolo-Dorici  branch.  The 
W.  branch  divides  itself  into  .Eolic  and  Doric  :  so  arises  the 
threefold  division  into  Ionic,  Doric,  and  .Eolic.  The  \V.  dia- 
lects are  more  conservative  than  the  Ionic. 

A.  .EoLic— The  dialects  classed  as  .Eolic  lack  that  unity 
which  the  Doric  have ;  the  tribes  speaking  them  seem  to 
have  been  earlv  dispersed  all  over  Gr.  There  are  3  groups 
of  .Eollc  dialects  :  the  fii-st  includes  Asiatic  .Eolian  of  Les- 
bos and  the  neighboring  coast.  Arcadian,  and  Cyprian  ;  the 
second  group  comprises  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and  Eleau, 

B.  Doric— The  Doric  dialects  di\-ide  themselves  into  strict 
and  mild.  Strict  Doric,  spoken  in  Crete.  Magna  Grtecia, 
Laconia,  Cvi-ene  :  best  known  from  the  celebrated  Heraclean 
tables,  showing  the  dialect  of  Heraclea  in  It.  Mild  Doric, 
spoken  in  Rhodes.  Melos.  and  some  other  islands,  in  Megara. 
Argos,  Corinth.  Corc>Ta.  and  Sic.  A  special  group  is  the  N. 
Doric  of  Phocis.  Locris.  etc. :  this,  though  counted  among 
the  mild  dialects,  approaches  the  strict  in  some  points. 

C.  Ionic,  including  Attic,  which  is  but  a  branch  of  Ionic. 
Attic,  the  chief  literary  dialect.  Ionic  of  the  Asiatic  coast, 
often  called  simply  Ionic  (Old  Ionic  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  all  later  epics, "a  partly  conventional  and  artificial  lang.. 
containing  much  that  is  extremely  anc.  side  by  side  with 
forms  of  a  later  stage  ;  the  so  called  New  Ionic,  the  spoken 
lang.  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  :  its  local  variations  no  longer 
traceable,  known  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates). 

Alphabet.— The  Grs.  received  their  letters  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, at  what  time  is  uncertain,  but  our  earliest,  very 
rude,  and  primitive  inscriptions  ai-e  not  older  than  650  b.  c. 
and  the  Homeric  poems  make  no  mention  of  writing.  The 
original  forms  of  the  letters  were  by  no  means  those  familiar 
to  us ;  they  varied  nnich  with  times  and  places,  and  became 
fixed  about  as  we  know  them  in  the  4th  century  b,  c  The 
letters  at  fii-st  were  turned  (3.  ^i.t,  and  the  writing  proceeded 
from  right  to  left :  this  was  early  reversed.  The  complete 
Ionic  alphabet  became  gen.  about  400  b.  c,  superseding  the 
older  alphabets.  Breathings  and  accents  were  unused  till 
long  afterward.  Capitals  only  were  known  to  the  ancs. : 
the  cursive  letters  familiar  to  us  developed  themselves  in  the 
mediaeval  period. 

Inflection.— 1.  0/ *Vc>(/«<«.— The  8  cases  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean lang.  are  in  G.  reduced  to  5  (nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  dative,  vocative).  The  lost  ones,  ablative,  locative, 
and  instrumental,  are  preserved  only  in  adverbial  forms. 
The  case-endings  show  the  closest  relation  to  those  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  parent  lang.  The  G.  has  retained  the  dual 
number  more  fully  than  most  of  the  related  langs.,  though 
only  in  3  case  forms.  Vocative  cases  proper  have  no  end- 
ing. 3.  Of  P)-onoiin^.— The  flexion  of  pronouns  diffei-s  in 
many  points  from  that  of  nouns,  and  is  too  complicated  to 
be  discussed  here.  3.  Of  Verbt).— In  no  respect  can  the  lang. 
claim  greater  pre-eminence  than  in  the  structure  of  the  verb. 
First,  in  copiousness  of  significant  variations  of  fonn. 
Secondly,  the  li.  alone  of  all  Indo-European  langs.  has  pre- 
served iiitact  the  original  distinction  of  the  tenses.  It  never 
allows  the  perfect  to  become  a  mere  preterite,  and  it  has,  in 
its  use  of  present  and  aorist.  carefully  kept  up  the  distinc- 
tion between  continued  and  momentary  action.  The  G. 
finite  verb  has  3  voices  :  beside  the  active  and  the  passive, 
the  midiUt  voice,  representing  the  subject  as  acting  upon, 
for,  or  with  himself.  Beside  the  indicative  and  imperative 
moods,  there  are  3  oblique  moods— subjunctive  icon junctive) 
and  optative.  The  tenses  fall  into  3  groups,  representing 
continued,  momentarv.  and  completed  action. 

Accent.— The  accent  of  the  Grs.  was  not  a  stress  on  a 
particular  svUable  so  much  as  an  elevation  in  pitch.  It 
is  confined  to  the  last  3  syllables  of  words.  The  ordinary 
tone  of  accented  syllables  is  called  dcute.  and  when  it  falls  on 
long  vowels  extends  to  the  end  of  the  same.  But  long 
vowels  in  either  of  the  2  final  syllables  have  sometimes  the 
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high  tone  restricted  to  the  first  lialf ,  the  voice  descending  on 
the  last  half  ;  this  kind  of  accent  is  called  circumjlex.  If  the 
final  syllable  of  a  word  be  long,  the  tone  can  in  no  case 
stand  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  penultimate  vowel ; 
that  is,  the  circumflex  cannot  stand  on  the  penult  nor  the 
acute  on  the  antepenult.  The  accent  of  most  words  is  re^en- 
sive,  going  as  far  back  as  this  rule  will  allow  ;  but  in  some 
words  it  adlieres  to  the  ultimate  or  penult.  An  acute  at  the 
end  of  a  word  is  lowered  in  pitch  if  other  words  follow  in 
close  connection  ;  so  arises  a  tliird  variety  of  tone  called 
f/rave.  Some  short  words  have  no  accent  of  their  own,  lean- 
ing on  the  preceding  or  following  word. 

Syntax.— The  structure  of  (i.  sentences  is  natural  and 
unfettered,  gi^^ng  rise  to  many  colloquial  idioms,  and  ad- 
mitting many  slight  inconsistencies  wliicli  arc  not  looked 
upon  as  blemishes.  The  rules  are  singularly  flexible,  the 
variety  of  constructions  very  great.  The  G.  is  the  only  lang. 
of  the  Indo-E^uropean  family  which,  retaining  both  the  sub- 
nunctive  and  optative  formations,  has  kept  them  distinct, 
and  made  them  the  basis  of  different  shades  of  modality. 

Later  History  op  the  Language. — From  the  time  of 
Alexander  (330  b.  c.)  on,  literary  and  political  influences  gave 
the  Attic  dialect  ascendency  over  all  others  ;  it  became  the 
lang.  of  the  whole  CJr.  world.  The  national  dialects  gradu- 
ally disappear,  first  in  public  life  and  ed.  circles,  last  of  all 
among  the  masses.  The  new  universal  speech  takes  tin; 
name  of  common  dialect.  It  is  a  slightly  modified  Attic 
Outside  of  Gr.,  in  Syria,  Macedonia,  Alexandi-ia.  tlie  lang. 
was  spoken  with  less  purity,  and  nuuiy  corruptions  crept  in, 
the  blunders  of  torcigiicrs' using  the  G.  lang.  The  lang.  uf 
the  N.  T.  and  the  Septuagint  is  tinctured  with  such  iieculiari- 
ties.  So  arose,  beside  the  common  of  the  ed.,  many  vulgar 
dialects.  The  literary  lang.  re.sisted  these  vulgarisms  and 
kept  itself  comparatively  pure.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Ghr.  era  the  same  corrupting  influences  are  yet  moi-e  active- 
ly at  work.  The  cleft  between  the  vulgar  tongue  and  the 
lang.  of  the  lifera/i  widens.  The  Attic  revival  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  affected  of  coiuse  very  few.  Kom.  words  are  large- 
ly adopted.  The  pi'ocess  of  decay  went  rapidly  on  after 
Byzantium  was  made  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
written  lang.,  though  clinging  stoutly  to  anc.  models,  cannot 
hold  its  own,  and  the  spoken  tongue  verges  gradually  toward 
the  Romaic  or  modern  G.  Tlie  completest  G.  gram,  is  that 
of  Kiihner.  The  works  of  Kriiger,  Madvig,  and  Goodwin 
are  important  for  the  syntax,  [i'/vm  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Prof.  ¥.  D.  Allen,  Ph.  J).] 

Greek  Langiiau'e,  Modern.  The  lang.  of  Gr.  has 
undergone  n(  >  n  (vhit'on  since  the  time  of  the  Attic  historians, 
philos.,  oraturs,  and  i)oets.  In  times  of  ignorance  the  lang. 
suffered,  indeed,  much  corruption,  in  its  syntax  and  its 
vocabulary,  and  many  foreign  words  were  introduced.  But 
there  has  never  been  a  period  when  there  were  not  some 
who  wrote  G.  with  a  fair  approach  to  Attic  purity.  Since 
the  time  of  Homer  the  G.  has  never  been  a  dead  lang.  If 
there  has  been  a  time  when  even  Athenians  sp(  ike  a  wretched 
patois,  there  were  ed.  men  in  Constantinople  who  spoke  the 
lang.  in  a  style  which  would  have  been  intelligible  to  Pericles 
and  Plato.  There  was  never  any  extensive  introduction  of 
foreign  elements  into  the  lang.  of  theed.  Gr.  :  its  vocabulary 
was  always  essentially  that  of  the  anc.  lang.  But  its  gram- 
matical forms  became  \ulgarized,  and  its  syntactical  con- 
struction was  still  more  extensively  modified.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  there  commenced  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  purify  the  G.  lang.,  to  recall  the  anc.  forms  of 
words  and  the  anc.  syntax,  and  to  restore  the  obsolete 
words  of  the  classic  G.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  patriotic 
enterprise  was  Adamantios  Koraes.  Fi'om  that  time  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  G.  lang., 
which  has  been  accelerated  sinei- the  independence  of  Gr. 
was  established.  The  style  of  tlic  best  writers  is  such  as  to 
justify  their  claim  that  there  is  but  o//«  G.  lang.  This  fact 
would  soon  be  uni\  ersally  admitted  if  we  would  concede 
to  the  Grs.  the  right  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  their 
own  lang.  When  this  educational  reform  sliall  have  been 
accomplished,  the  ed.  foreigner  wlm  visits  Gr.  will  be  able 
to  converse  with  the  people  in  their  own  still  beautiful 
tongue.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Cniv.  Vyc,  by  Prof.  A.  N. 
Arnold,  D.  D.] 

Greek  Iiiteratiire.  The  lit.  of  the  Grs.  is  distinguished 
for  originality  and  ix'rfection  of  form.  While  itself  a  na- 
tional outgrowth,  independent  of  outside  influences,  it 
furnished  an  iminilse  which  spread  to  other  people,  and  of 
which  modern  European  lit,  is  the  result.  G.  ht.  has  no 
period  of  unsatisfactory  first  efforts  ;  each  new  typeappears 
at  once  in  full  vigoi-.  \\'e  distinguish  4  periods  :  (1)  The  anc. 
or  classical  lit.,  ending  with  Aristotle  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  (2)  tlie  .\lexandrian  iieriod,  till  the  subjection 
of  Egypt  to  Home,  30  v..  c.  ;  (3)  the  Kom.  period,  till  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  3.30  a.  d.  ;  (4)  the  Byzantine  period,  till 
the  capture  of  t'onstantinople,  14.53. 

1.  The  National  Classical  Literature. — 1.  Epic  Poetry. 
—Before  Homer,  the  (irs.  must  have  had  popular  jioetrv  ; 
the  hymn,  the  epic  song,  the  dir^e.  the  bridal-som;-  nnist  all 
liave  existed  in  tlicse  early  days.  But  of  thispci'iod  we  have 
no  direct  knowledge;  even  the  names  (Orpheus,  etc.)  re- 
ferred to  are  certainly  mythical.  G.  lit.  begins  with  the 
Homeric  poems,  the  I/'iad  and  Odyxsey,  in  which  are  found 
the  vi^idest  woril-iiainting,  most  musical  flow  of  lang..  great 
wealth  of  exiircssion,  with  an  inimitable  chihilike  simplicity. 
The  //;«(/,  Achilles  its  central  figiiic.  describes  iiortions  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  ;  the  (>ilyss<  ij.  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
on  his  return  home  fr<im  the  siege.  The  origin  of  these 
poems  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  sharp  controversy. 

2.  Hesiod,  author  of  Works  and  Days,  a  didactic  poein  on 
husbandry  and  the  calendar,  is  the  first  undoubted  person- 
ality in  G.  lit.  ;  he  lived  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia,  at  what  time  is 
uncertain. 

3.  Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poetry.— Tmvm^  the  decline  of  epic 
poetry  these  2  new  creations  appeared  simultaneously.  Like 
the  epos,  the  new  forms  have  their  rise  among  the  ionians. 


From  700  to  500  b.  c.  is  the  flourishing  iieriod  for  these  types. 
The  elegy  is  of  a  serious,  reflective,  but  by  no  means  always 
mournful  tone.  Tiie  iambic  verse,  at  first  the  medium  of  per- 
sonal uivective,  is  lively  and  epigrammatic  in  style.  Archil- 
ochus  of  Paros  (about  700i  was  at  once  the  inventor  and  the 
most  famous  author  of  iambi ;  some  represent  him  as  the 
earliest  elegiac  poet,  while  others  assign  that  honor  to  Cal- 
linus  tlie  Eiiliesian.  Distinguisln^d  as  authors  of  elegies  are 
Tyrta'us  the  Athenian  and  adopted  Spartan.  Alimnermus  of 
(;oli:)]ihon.  the  famous  Solon,  and  Theognis  the  Megarian. 
As  iambic  jioets  next  to  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus 
and  llijiponax  are  distinguished,  the  latter  the  inventor  of 
the  choliamb. 

4.  Tlif  SiiliJKiin-  /.///v'c— Hitherto  every  fresh  impulse  had 
come  from  the  lotnans  of  Asia  Minor.  Now  the  yEolians  of 
Lesbos  took  the  initiative  in  the  cultivation  of  the  melos,  or 
song  inseparable  from  music.  The  way  was  prepared  forit 
by  tile  Leshiaii  c<iiiiiioser  Terpander,  aboutTOO.  AlcfEUsand 
the  poetess  Sappho,  both  Lesbians  (about  (300),  the  Rhegian 
Ibycus  and  Anacreon  of  Teos  became  eminent  in  this  style 
of  composition. 

5.  The  ( 'lioral  Lyric  was  first  brought  to  perfection  among 
the  Dorians,  heiK-e  the  dialect  of  choral  poetry  was  always 
Doric.  Choral  poetry  existed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
all  of  which  combined  voices  with  instrumentai  music  and 
orcliestric  action.  Important  among  the  many  forms  was 
the  dithyramb,  a  feature  of  Bacchic-  worship,  performed 
by  .")0  singers  round  an  altar,  and  early  admitting  a  mimetic 
clement  which  was  the  germ  of  the  future  tragedy.  Arion 
was  especially  famous  as  the  perfecter  of  this  style.  The 
earliest  names  tif  importance  are  Alcman  and  Stesichorus. 
Later  simonides  of  Ceos  attained  the  highest  distinction. 
The  list  of  fanioiis  chonil  poets  closes  with  Pindar,  the  only 
one  from  whom  any  complete  jioems  have  come  down  to  us. 

ti.  Tragedy. ~''i\w  dithyramb  contained  a  mimetic  trait, 
which  was  little  1  iv  little  developed,  first  by  introducing  a  dis- 
guised iiersonage  who  narrated  in  the  fir.<t  person  and  sus- 
tained a  dialogue  with  the  chorus  :  then  by  introducing  tliis 
action  at  intervals  in  different  characters  by  erecting  at  first 
a  platform,  and  then  a  regular  theatre  for  the  spectacles,  and 
improving  the  costumes  and  nuisks :  lastly,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  actors  to  2,  and  then  to  3.  This  took  place 
at  Athens,  and  Athens  remained  the  home  of  the  tragedy  : 
it  was  exotic  elsewhere.  The  5th  century  b.  c.  is  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  tragedy,  marked  by  the  3  great  names  of 
./Eschylus,  Sojihocles,  and  Euripides. 

7.  Comedy  arose,  like  tragedy,  from  the  Bacchic  festivi- 
ties ;  not  from  the  dithyramb,  but  from  the  (W/k/s  or  proces- 
sifin  of  licensed  revellers  at  the  country  Dionysia,  which 
mingled  invocations  of  the  deity  witii  gibes  at  the  bystand- 
ers. It  passed  through  3  jiliases.  known  as  Old.  Middle,  and 
New  Comedy.  Old  (Jomedy  flourished  from  450  to  400;  the 
chief  poets  weie  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  and  Aristoph- 
anes. In  the  Parabasis,  a  part  where  the  action  stopped  and 
the  chorus  addressed  the  audience  directly,  the  Old  Comedy 
prcser\ed  the  image  of  the  original  Comv^.  The  Middle 
Comedy  (400-338)  was  a  transitional  stage.  The  latest  piei/e 
of  Aristoiihanes,  Plutus,  properly  belongs  to  it.  The  chief 
poet  was  Antiphanes.  The  New  Comedy  has  no  chorus,  its 
characters  are  types  of  every-day  society ;  it  stands  very 
near  tlie  modern  comedy.  Menander  (342-290)  has  the  first 
place  among  the  authors  of  New  Comedy  ;  others  were 
Philemon,  Diphilus,  Posidippus.  Separate  from  the  Athenian 
comedy  was  the  Sicilian,  which  attained  some  eminence  in 
the  hands  of  Epicharmus  and  Sophron. 

8.  History. — Prose  began  long  after  poetry.  The  first  be- 
ginnings were  made  by  the  Asiatic  Ionians.  and  early  prose- 
writers  were  Cadmus  and  Hecata;us  of  Miletus,  Hellanicus 
of  Mitylene,  and  others.  The  chief  of  these  Rinic  historians, 
and  the  only  one  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  (b.  484),  who  undei-took  exten- 
sive journeys,  and  einliodied  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  9 
books  of  hist.  Thucydides,  the  greatest  historian  of  Gr., 
was  an  Athenian  (470-396).  His  work  in  8  books,  treating  of 
the  PeloiHiniiesian  war  down  to  410,  is  a  model  of  impar- 
tiality and  conscientious  research.  A  continuation  of  Thucy- 
dides' hist,  is  furnished  by  Xenophon  (about  444-355),  whose 
7  books  of  (ir.  hist.  {Ilellenlca)  extend  to  362  b.  c.  Superior 
to  this  work  in  style  is  his  Anabasis,  and  his  literary  labors 
not  being  confined  to  hist.,  we  possess  the  Oyropcvdia  and 
the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  a  collection  of  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  gi-eat  teacher. 

9.  Philosophy  .—The  first  beginnings  of  philos.  are  contem- 
porary with  those  of  hist.,  and  the  Ionians  took  the  initia- 
tive. The  Ionic  philos.  occupied  themselves  with  specula- 
tions on  the  pliys.  universe  (Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes).  A  little  apart  from  these  stood  HeracHtus  (500),  and 
later  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  (.500-428),  the  most  advanced 
philosophic  thinker  before  Socrates.  Special  schools  were 
formed  by  Pythagoras  at  Croton  in  It.,  and  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon^  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  in  Elea.  The 
foinier.  though  eminent  in  math.,  did  not  get  beyond  a  vague 
mysticism  in  speculation.  The  Eleatics  pursued  the  meta- 
jihysical  tendency  (Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Empedo- 
cles).  Entirely  new  ground  was  obtained  by  Socrates  (d.  399), 
whose  speculation  resulted  in  several  schools.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Acad.,  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Plato  (429- 
347)  of  Athens.  His  works  are  in  the  dialogue  form,  and  as 
works  of  art  they  are  unsurpassed.  The  founders  of  the 
other  Socratio  schools  are  Euclid  (Megarian  school),  Aristip- 
pus  (Cyrenian  school),  and  Antisthenes  (Cynic  school).  Aris- 
totle ("384-3;^2),  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  in  the 
Lyceum,  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  but  very  unlike  him.  His 
eagerness  for  knowledge  extended  into  every  part  of  the 
phys.  and  metaphysical  universe.  It  may  be  said  of  Aristotle 
that  he  embraced  in  himself  all  the  science  of  his  age. 

10.  Rhetoric  and  Orator)/. —The  nursery  of  Gr.  eloquence 
was  Athens,  and  its  flourishing  period  the  4th  century.  The 
study  of  rhetoric  had  been  pursued  during  the  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sophists.   The 
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Sophists  wei"e  a  peculiar  product  of  that  age,  rhetoricians 
ratliertlian  piiilos.,  loose  thinkers,  thoufrh  professedly  teach- 
ers of  philos.  and  morals.  The  principal  Sophists  were  (ior- 
trias  a  Sicilian,  Hippias  of  Elis.  Protajroras  of  Abdera.  Polus 
of  Asriiientuni.  and  Prodicus  the  cean.  Famous  Attic  ora- 
toi-s  are  Antiphon  UtiMll)  and  Andocides.  To  a  somewhat 
later  period  belonjr  Lysias  and  Isocrates  :  a  little  later  flour- 
ished Isa?us  and  Lycurfjus.  With  Demosthenes  (384-:W2)  is 
reached  the  liiirhest  point  in  oratory.  He  is  the  grreatest 
oi-ator  of  all  times.  His  contemporaries.  .Eschiues,  Uyperi- 
des,  and  Dinarchus.  are  his  inferiors  in  power. 

11.  J/f<//(7"/if.— Hippocrates  of  Cos  tJlitvarO)  is  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  med.  His  works  are  in  tlie  Ionic  dialect, 
brief  and  plain  in  lans. 

II.  Alexani)R1.\n  Period  (330-30  b.  c.').— Its  characteristics 
are  great  diminution  of  originality,  the  cultivation  of  science 
at  the  expense  of  lit.,  the  study  and  dissemination  of  pre- 
vious works. 

1.  Poftnj  became  secondary  to  prose.  The  only  new  t.vpe 
produced  is  the  bucolic,  artistically  developed  by  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus.  These  poems,  called  i(lijl.-<.  were  pri- 
marily pictures  of  rural  life.  The  remaining'  i)(>etry  of  this 
period  is  artificial  in  the  extreme.  Epic  coniiiositions  are 
the  Argon u II tica  of  ApoUonius.  the  diilactic  pdcnis  of  Aratus 
and  Nicander.  The  ei)iirram  is  cultivated  witii  more  suc- 
cess :  Callimachus,  the  first  Alexandrine  lilnariau,  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  style.  Both  the  elegy  and  the  tragedy 
received  some  attention.  The  f>iUi>s,  or  satiric  poem,  came 
also  into  vogue. 

3.  Philosophy  was  chiefly  pursued  at.  Athens,  where  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools  flourished.  Of  the  teachers  the 
most  important  are  Theophrastus,  a  man  of  most  varied 
learning,  and  Chrysippus  and  Panwtius  the  Stoics. 

3.  GrainiiKir  and  the  study  of  lit.  were  pursued,  especially 
at  .\lexandria  under  the  Ptolemies.  The  famous  libraries 
there  collected,  and  tlie  Mu.seum,  a  kind  of  acad.  of  sci- 
ences, were  important  means. 

4.  Other  science"  are  astron.,  math.,  and  geog.  In  math, 
were  distinguished  Euclid,  and  later  Archimedes  of  Syra- 
cuse and  ApoUonius  :  of  others,  Eratosthenes,  the  first  sci- 
entific geog.  (d.  194),  and  Ilipparchus,  the  astron. 

5.  History  is  neglected ;  the  only  name  of  importance  is 
Polybius  (204-123). 

III.  Romas  Period  (30  b.  c.-330  a.  d.\— Lit.  centres  at  Rome, 
the  anc.  seats  of  learning  losing  their  importance.  The  sci- 
entific spirit  decreases.  Init  there  is  returning  taste  for  rhet- 
I  iric  and  regard  for  form  and  style  in  composition  :  so  results 
a  remarkable  revival  of  Attic  prose.  To  the  1st  century  of 
this  period  belong  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Flavins 
Josephus,  and  Strabo,  the  rhetorician  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
earnassus.  and  later,  Ariiau,  Appian,  Herodian,  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  and  Pausanias.  Of  rhetoricians,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and 
later  Longinus,  deserve  mention,  but  especially  the  witty 
satirist  Lucian.  Less  valuable  are  the  writings  of  the  2 
Philostrati  and  those  of  .Elian  ;  the  iMipnosophistte  of  Athe- 
nsus  consists  of  table  conversation.  The  grammarians  of 
this  time  are  divided  into  Techiiicists  and  Atticists.  Of  the 
former  were  ApoUonius  Dyscolus  and  his  son  Herodian  ;  of 
the  latter,  Phrynichus  and  Julius  Pollux.  The  astmn.  and 
geog.  Ptolemy  and  the  phys.  Galen  are  the  chief  names  iu 
phys.  science.  The  study  of  philos.  languished  ;  Epictetus 
the  Stoic  is  the  most  eminent  teacher.  Philos.  degenerated 
on  the  one  hand  into  Neo-Platonism  (Plotinus>,  on  the  other 
into  Scepticism  (Se.xtus  Empiricus).  From  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (about  200)  we  iiave  a  hist,  of  philos.  In  poetry  this 
period  is  utterly  barren. 

IV.  Byzantine  Period  (330-1453  a.d.).— The  literary  cen- 
tre is  Constantinople.  A  brief  renaissance  in  poetry  and 
rhetoric  is  followed  by  a  long  decline,  in  which  evei-j'  spark 
of  good  taste  and  originality  dies  out.  Learning  grows  less 
and  less.  The  writers  of  this  period  are  for  the  must  pait 
of  no  importance  except  as  sources  of  coutempdraiy  hist., 
or  from  the  fragments  of  older  monuments  which  they  con- 
tain. [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  l>y  Pkof.  F.  D. 
Allen,  Ph.  D.] 

Greek  Literature,  Modem.  The  Byzantine  Period 
is  to  be  divided  into  3  epodis  :  the  first  ;i30-622  :  the  second 
(522-1099:  the  third  1099  14.")3.  Only  the  writers  of  the  last 
belong  to  iiuKhm  (i.  lit.  Nicepiiorus  Bryennius  was  the 
author  of  a  liist.  of  the  empire  in  4  books,  entitled  Muli-riuls 
for  Hist.,  left  unfinished  at  liis  death  (1137).  His  widow,  the 
ijeautiful  Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emp.  Alexis  I., 
wTOte  a  biograpliy  of  her  father,  entitled  A/e.iini/,  a  wi  irk  of 
great  historic  value.  George  (Jcinistus.  suriiamcd  liy  him- 
self Plethon.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age. 
A  passionate  admirer  of  Plato,  he  formed  tin'  bold  de- 
sign of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  his  philos.,  thereby 
supplanting  not  only  the  system  of  Aristotle  but  also  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  Visiting  Flun'iice,  hi'  lectured  un  flic  Pla- 
Tcmie  phili.is.  before  Cosimo  dc'  Mi'<lici  the  Elder,  and  hi-  was 
so  Confident  of  the  speedy  success  of  liis  schenn'  of  enthron- 
ing Plato  as  the  sovereign  of  human  thought  that  he  is  said 
to  have  predicted  that  not  many  yrs.  would  elapse  before 
all  the  world  would  be  of  one  religion;  and  tliat  not  Mo- 
liammedanism,  not  Christianity,  but  Platonism.  George 
Scholarius  (14(X)-(K)),  who  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  made  the  first  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
after  its  coiiiiuest  by  the  Turks,  was  the  author  of  between 
•30  and  70  theological  works.  Laonicus  Clialcondylas  (or 
Chalcocondylas),  an  eminent  statesman  and  historian  in  the 
last  half  of  the  15th  century,  wrote  a  hist,  of  the  Turks  in 
10  books,  from  their  origin  to  the  vr.  14(53,  wliich  is  regarded 
as  high  autliority.  Theodore  Gazes  (1370-1478)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  influential  of  those  (ir.  scholars  wlio 
did  so  much  to  revive  in  W.  F^urope  the  study  of  the  anc. 
G.  lit.  Constantine  Lascaris,  dcscendeit  from  "a  royal  race, 
and  b.  in  (.'onstantinople  near  the  l)eginning  of  the  15th 
century,  is  the  author  of  between  30  and  40  different  works, 
and  his  Gr.  gram.,  pub.  in  1470,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
book  printed  in  Gr.  letters, 


The  Gr.  writers  thus  far  mentioned  WTote  in  the  scholas- 
tic style,  and  not  in  the  common  lang.,  and  their  works 
therefoie  had  only  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  G.  lang.  We  must  now  go  back  a  little, 
to  notice  the  earliest  writers  who  composed  their  works  in 
the  popular  dialect.  Theodore  Prodromos,  a  learned  monk 
of  the  12th  century  (114;3-8()),  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
mrxlern  Gr.  as  preserved  in  lit.  He  wrote  some  popular 
verses  on  the  poverty  of  learned  men.  There  appeared  in 
the  14th  century  a  remarkable  poetical  romance,  entitled 
liellliiinilrds  iimi  Chrysaiilza.  Its  author  is  unknown,  but 
good  .iudges  have  assigned  it  a  place  in  the  highest  order  of 
poetrv.  not  unworthv  to  be  compared  with  the  prf)ductions 
of  Dante  and  (ioetlie.  Leo  AUatius  (1.586-1(369),  the  Sciote 
scholar  and  poet,  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  in  regular  coiTespondence  with  most 
of  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  time.  George  Chor- 
takes.  a  Cretan  jxiet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  author  of 
a  tragedy  entitled  Erophile.  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  \'ividness  of  its  imagery.  Ellas  Meniates 
(1669-1714).  a  Cephaloniote,  combined  in  himself  the  quali- 
ties of  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  and  a  diplomatist.  He  wrote 
The  Bock  of  Orf'ence,  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the 
breach  lietween  the  E.  and  W.  chs.  Vincentius  Komaros 
(b.  1620)  wrote  Eiofocritos,  and  has  been  called  the  Homer  of 
modern  Gr.  Kosmas  the  -Etolian  (1714-79)  was  renowned 
for  his  bold  earnestness  as  a  preacher,  whereby  he  made 
many  enemies  among  the  aristocracy :  and  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  whereby  he  made  many 
friends  among  the  common  people.  As  the  founder  of  more 
than  200  schools  in  various  parts  of  Gr.,  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  prominent  harbingers  of  (ir.  independence.  Ac- 
cused by  his  enemies  of  seditious  plots,  he  at  last  suffered 
martjn'dom  at  the  hands  of  the  Tur.  authorities  in  Epirus. 
StUl  more  prominent  in  the  list  of  those  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  national  regeneration  was  Rhegas  Pherraios. 
Born  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  he  early  devoted 
his  life  to  the  liberation  of  his  country  from  Tur.  oppres- 
sion. By  his  patriotic  songs  he  kindled  the  love  of  country 
in  tlie  hearts  of  the  Grs.,  and  earned  the  name  of  the  mod- 
ern Tyrta?us.  Arrested  by  the  Aus.  authorities  at  Trieste 
in  1798,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  he  d.  a  martyr 
to  liberty.  No  one  did  so  much  to  improve  and  enrich 
the  Gr.  language  or  to  elevate  the  (ir.  race,  and  make  it 
free  and  worthy  of  freedom,  as  Adamantios  Koraes.  Born 
in  Smyrna  in  1748,  he  removed  to  Paris  178S,  and  remained 
there  for  nearly  half  a  century,  until  his  death  in  1833. 
Patriotism  was  his  ruling  passion.  Three  things  seemed 
to  him  indispensable  to  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen  : 
first,  to  make  known  to  all  Europe  their  oppressed  con- 
dition :  secondly,  to  keep  before  their  minds  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  ancestors :  and  thirdly,  to  purify 
and  elevate  their  language.  From  these  aims  he  never 
swerved.  To  the  Fatherly  Advice  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, exhorting  tlie  Grs.  to  bear  meekly  the  Tur. 
yoke,  he  replied  by  his  Brotherly  Advice,  sununoning  them 
to  break  that  yoke.  In  1803  he  pul).  his  Salpismo  Polemist- 
(erion,  which  was  indeed  a  trumpet  battle-call  to  everj'  true 
Gr.  About  this  time  also  he  began  that  series  of  editions  of 
the  classics,  to  which  he  prefixed  soul  -  stirring  prefaces, 
which  had  great  effect  in  developing  the  passion  for  free- 
dom. Demetrius  Galanos  (1760-1833).  an  Athenian  by  birth, 
went  to  Calcutta  in  1786.  Here  he  studied  Eng..  Sans.,  Per., 
and  several  other  Oriental  langs.,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  wisdom.  Having  determined  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philos.,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Brahmans. 
Assuming  their  dress  and  mode  of  life,  he,  without  renounc- 
ing the  Chr.  faith,  became  distinguished  among  the  Brah- 
mans and  the  people  of  India  as  not  inferior  to  their  most 
illustrious  doctors.  He  undertook  the  Herculean  task  of 
translating  the  selectest  works  of  the  Indian  philos.  and 
poets  into  Gr.  After  his  death  (1833)  7  vols,  of  his  transla- 
tions were  pub.  (184.5-18.53).  including  the  Muhatthnratu  and 
the  Gita  Govinda  :  beside  these  he  translated  the  I'htir/eivala, 
and  compiled  a  Brahmanic  lexicon  and  2  triglot t  lexicons. 
.\nthimos  Gazes  (1764-1837)  edited  a  scientific  periodical  en- 
titled Logios  Hermes  :  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
during  the  war  of  independence,  being  a  member  of  nearly 
all  the  successive  congs.  and  national  assemblies  of  that 
period.  Athanasius  Christopulos  (1772-1847:  is  best  known 
as  a  hTic  poet.  He  has  been  called  the  modern  Anacreon. 
and  his  Xir/htingnlr  is  believed  to  have  suggested  Teimyscm's 
strdflon-.  Theoclytus  Pharmakides  (1784-1862)  was  an  active 
)>articipant  in  the  revolutionaiy  struggle,  and  prominently 
connected  with  several  educational  enterprises.  For  2  yrs. 
1182.5-271  he  held  the  office  of  supt.  of  the  go%-t.  press.  In 
1833  he  was  intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  new  kingdom,  and  was  aiipointcd  sec  of  the  Holy 
Synod  in  1833.  Pharmakides  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  modern  G.  writers,  formidable  as  a  polemic  and 
wielding  a  sarcastic  pen. 

We  have  now  brought  down  these  notices  of  the  leading 
scholars  and  autlmrs  of  modern  G.  to  our  own  times.  We 
ijarely  refer  to  such  historians  as  Trikoupes  and  Paparre- 
gopulos,  to  such  metaphysicians  as  Damalas  and  Braila, 
such  pliilologians  as  .\sopius,  such  antiquarians  as  Mus- 
toxidi,  and  such  jioets  as  Salomos  and  the  brothei-s  Soutsos, 
among  llie  lately  deceased,  and  Raiigabes,  Zampelios,  Zala- 
costas,  and  Nalaorites  among  the  living.  (See  Sophocles' 
Gr.  Le.ricim  of  the  Itom.  ami  Byzantine  Periods.  Geldart's 
^foder)^  Gr.  Lang.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'niv.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  A.  N.  Arnold.  D.  D.] 

Gree'ley,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Wehl  co..  Col.,  halfway 
between  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  on  the  Caciie  la  Poudre. 
above  its  iunction  with  the  Platte,  and  20  m.  from  the  Rocky 
Mts.  Founded  in  1870.  In  all  deeds  there  is  a  forfeitui-e 
clause  in  case  liquor  is  sold  or  given  away,  and  one  fence  45 
m.  long  incloses  the  town  and  ,5().0iH)  acres  of  farming  land 
(.luadc'kgul  by  the  lejjislalure,'.    Pop.  1870,  480;  1880,  121(7. 
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Greeley  (Horace),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3, 
1811.  His  fatlier  was  a  farmer  in  liumble  circumstances, 
and  while  yet  a  cliild  Horace  took  an  active  part  in  the 
labors  of  the  farm.  He  could  read  before  he  was  2  yrs.  old, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  10  before  he  had  de- 
voured eveiy  book  that  he  could  borrow  within  7  m.  of  liis 
father's  house.  As  soon  as  he  was  up  in  the  morning  he 
rushed  to  his  book,  and  devoted  to  it  every  minute  of  the 
day  which  he  could  snatch  from  the  work  of  the  farm.  His 
third  winter  was  spent  at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father in  Londonderry,  where  lie  attended  a  (list,  school  for 
the  first  time.  He  at  once  attracted  notice  by  the  ex<ellence 
of  his  recitations,  and  especially  by  his  skill  in  spelling. 
When  he  was  about  10  yrs.  old  liis  father  removed  with  the 
family  to  Westhaven,  Vt.,  when-  for  about  5  yrs.  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Horace.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  spring  of 
1826.  he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  printer  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  E.  Poultney,  Vt.  He  soon  learned  the  art  of 
setting  type.  After  remaining  in  this  situation  about  4  yrs. 
he  had  become  master  of  the  trade,  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  conducting  the  ne\vsi)aper.  In  June  1830  the 
paper  was  discontinued,  and  young  (i.,  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  his  parents,  who  had  removed  to  Erie  co.,  Pa., 
obtained  emi)kiynient  in  some  of  the  jirinfing-oftices  in  that 
vicinity.  At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  Aug.  17.  IXil.  with  oidy 
$10  in  his  pocket  and  a  scanty  stock  of  clothing  in  his  bun- 
dle. He  worked  as  a  .iourneyman  printer  in  several  differ- 
ent offices  until  Jan.  i.  1S;B,  when  he  entered  into  a  part- 
nership with  Francis  story,  and  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Morning  Po.sf.  the  first  daily  penny  paper  ever 
printed.  The  paper  failed  in  about  3  vi'eeks.  The  partner- 
ship, however,  went  on  in  the  job-printing  business  until 
July,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  sudden  deatli  of  Mr. 
Story.  His  ])lace  was  sui)i)lied  liy  Mr.  Jonas  Winchester. 
and  on  Mar.  22, 1S34,  tlie  new  firm  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  JVew  i'o/At/',  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  lit.,  politics, 
and  news.  This  was  edited  almost  exclusively  by  Mr.  G. 
It  was  considered  at  that  time  the  best  newspaper  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  In  spite  of  its  high 
character,  it  never  gained  financial  success,  and  Mr.  G.  was 
obliged  to  engage  in  editorial  labor  upon  other  papers.  In 
May  1840  Mr.  G.  devoted  liiinself  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Log  Cabin,  a  campaign  journal  established  in  the  interest 
of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  the  Whig  caii(li<iate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  obtained  a  large  circulation,  l)ut  in  the  autumn 
of  1841  was  merged,  together  with  the  y< /r  i'arkrr,  in  the 
Tribune,  witli  which  Mr.  (i.'s  name  is  completely  identified, 
and  for  which  his  previous  newspaper  entei'prises  had 
served  asapreparation.  Tlie first  numberof  this  celebrated 
journal  was  issued  on  Apr.  10,  1841.  It  was  a  small  sheet, 
retailing  for  one  cent.  In  the  course  of  6  months  it  was  es- 
tablished on  a  sound  financial  basis,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
McElrath  became  a  partner  and  undertook  the  sole  charge 
of  the  business  of  publication,  leaving  Mr.  G.  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  editorial  dept.  In  1848  Mr.  G.  was  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Reps,  in  Cong.,  and 
served  from  Dec.  1  of  that  yr.  to  Mar.  4,  1849.  In  1851  he 
visited  Europe,  and  served  as  one  of  the  jurors  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Lond."  His  letters 
during  his  absence  are  among  his  most  interesting  produc- 
tions. In  18.55  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Fr.  exhibition.  In  1859  he 
made  a  journey  across  the  Plains  to  Cal.,  and  was  honored 
with  a  public  reception  at  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 
After  having  e.Kerted  himself  for  the  prevention  of  c.  war 
between  the  S.  and  the  N.,  he  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  its  vigorous  prosecution  subsequent  to  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  In  18G4  he  made  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation  on  a  plan  fif  adjustment  proposed  to  Pres. 
Lincoln,  whicli  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the  same  yr.  Mr. 
G.  was  a  presidential  elector  for  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Upon 
the  close  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  ISi;.")  Mr.  G.  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  complete  pacitication  based  on  the 
conditions  of  impartial  suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.  In 
pursuance  of  this  end  he  consented  to  be  one  of  the  bonds- 
men for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  Pres.  of  the  Con- 
federacy, who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Federal  govt,  on  the 
charge  f>f  treason.  In  1867  Mr.  G.  was  a  delegate  to  the  N.  Y. 
State  convention  for  the  revision  of  tne  const.,  and  in  1869 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State 
comptroller,  but  was  defeated  in  the  canvass.  In  1870  he 
stood  for  Cong,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gth  N.  Y.  dist.,  and 
was  again  defeated,  though  receiving  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  votes.  The  Liberal  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  which  met 
in  Cin.,  on  May  1,  1872,  after  the  .5tli  l)aIlot  gave  a  majority 
of  votes  for  Mr.  G.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in  the 
month  of  July  following  was  iK^minated  for  the  same  office 
by  the  Hem.  convention  at  Baltimore.  He  was  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  country  as  the  candidate  of  two  great  parties, 
but  he  lost  the  election  by  a  large  maioritv.  During  the 
canvass  3Ir.  G.  constantly  spoke,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  numerous  and  eager  audiences,  franklv  discuss- 
ing the  great  question  at  issue.  His  strong  constitution  at 
length  became  impaired  by  excessive  toil  and  iiUense  ex- 
citement. The  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  hopeless 
invalid  for  many  yrs.,  and  upon  whose  death-bed  he  at- 
tended during  the  last  weeks  of  the  canvass,  served  to  com- 
plete the  fatal  work.     D.  Nov.  29,  1872. 

Mr  G.  was  the  author  of  several  works,  theprin.  of  which 
are  the  following  :  //;/;/.■.•  tointnl  Rffanns,  Olnnvex  at  Europe, 
Hist,  of  the  Slrugr/le  fur  Star//;/  Krlmsion,  The  Atner.  Confiicl, 
and  Recollections,  fu  linny  Uf.  Mr.  (J.  also  planned  and"  was 
one  of  the  eds.  of  J:.f  Vnir.  t'ljr.  (See  his  Life,  by  James 
Parton,  and  a  Memorial  bv  the  Tribune  Association  i  [From 
oriei.  art.  in  ./.'*■  Vniv.  Cyc,  by  (Jeo.  Kii-ley,  LL.D  ] 

Greely  (A.  W.).    See  Appendix. 

Green  (.Alexander  L.  P.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Sevier  co.,  Tenn., 
June  26,  1807.    He  filled  with  success  many  of  the  most  im- 


portant offices  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Gen.  Conference  in  New  York  in  1844.  where  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  division  of  the  Ch..  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  ;  was  one  f)f  the  coms.  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Ch.  property  question  conseciuent  upon  the 
division;  was  one  of  the  prin.  originators  of  the  publishing 
house  at  Nashville  and  of  the  Vanderbilt  Univ.  :  joined 
Tenn.  conference  in  1834.  He  was  noted  as  a  preacher  and 
platform  speaker.    D.  July  15,  1874. 

Green  (Asubel),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hanover,  Morris  co., 
N.  J.,  July  6.  1762;  entered  the  Revolutitmary  army  1778: 
grad.  from  N.  J.  Coll.  in  1783 ;  in  1785  was  chosen  prof,  of 
math,  and  natural  philos.  in  N.  J.  Coll.  ;  commenced  preach- 
ing in  1786;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1787;  pastor  of  the  Second  Presb.  ch., 
Phila.,  1787-1812;  became  pres.  of  Princeton  Coll.  in  1812. 
Wrote  A  ITist.  of  Presb.  Missions  and  Lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism..  Edited  and  largely  wrote  the  Christian  Advocate 
(1822-.34),  a  periodical  of  great  influence;  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Old  School  Presbyterianism.    D.  May  19,  1848. 

Green  (Bartholomew),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  12, 
106t) ;  was  the  first  newspaper  printer  in  N.  Amer.  In  the 
spring  of  1704  he  pub.  the  first  number  of  the  BeMon  News- 
letter, which  he  edited  until  his  death.    D.  Dec.  28,  1732. 

Green  (Henry  Woodhull),  LL.D..  a  jurist,  b.  at  Maiden- 
head (now  Lawrence  I,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20.  1804.  grad.  at  the  Coll. 
of  N.  J.  in  1820;  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1825,  and  prac- 
tised law  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  until  1846.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  office  (after  reappointment  in  1853)  he  resigned  in  1860 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  chancellor.  This  office  he  re- 
.signed  in  1866  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  travelled 
in  Europe.  In  1867  he  was  one  of  a  commission  to  revise 
the  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  taxation  ;  pres.  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem.  1860-75,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  religious  and  educational  movements 
of  the  day.    D.  Dec.  19.  1876.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Green  (Horace),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Chittenden,  Vt., 
Dec.  24,  1802,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  at  Middlebury 
Coll.,  stuflying  nied.  afterward  in  Paris.  He  was  prof,  in 
the  nied.  coll.  at  Castleton.  Vt.,  1840-43  ;  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  New  York  Med.  Coll.  (18.50).  in  which  he  was 
afterward  chosen  pres.  of  the  faculty,  and  prof,  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  med.  Wrote  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Air-Passar/es,  also  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Croup. 
D.  Nov.  29,  1866. 

Green  (Jacob),  b.  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1732.  grad. 
from  Harvard  Univ.  1744,  and  from  N.  J.  Coll.  in  1749  ;  was 
ordained  at  Hanover,  Mass.  ;  appointed  v.-p.  of  N.  J.  Coll. 
in  17.57;  was  M.  C.  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1775;  also 
<liaiinian  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  State  const. 
Wrote  A  View  of  a  Chr.  Ch.  and  Ch.  Gent.     D.  May  24,  1790. 

Green  (Lewis  Warner),  D.  D.,  b.  1806.  grad.  from  Tran- 
.sylvania  Univ.  ;  commenced  preaching  about  1835  ;  became 
pres.  of  Centre  Coll.  and  of  Hanover  and  Alleghany  sems., 
also  pres.  of  Wash.  Coll.  and  Transylvania  Coll.  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  from  1857  to  his  demise.    D.  May  26,  1863. 

Green  (Seth),  b.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19,  1817.  He 
early  manifested  a  taste  for  hunting,  fi.shing,  and  woodcraft. 
In  1838,  being  in  Canada,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  salmon,  and  from  their  nifive- 
ments  he  judged  that  they  were  about  to  prepare  a  nest  for 
their  spawn,  and  watched  them  continuously  for  48  hours. 
He  became  convinced  that  fish  could  be  artificially  hatched. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to  methods  of  im- 
proving the  yield  of  fish  from  spawn.  He  found  that  25 
]ier  cent,  was  tlie  largest  iiroduct  of  trout  or  salmon  at- 
tained by  artificial  means,  and  he  determined  to  increase 
this  liy  avoiding  defects  which  existed  in  the  system  then  in 
vogue.  He  beg;in  in  1864  by  gradually  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  water  to  nnlt,  until,  by  using  the  least  possible 
quantity,  lie  had  raised  the  product  to  95  per  cent.  In  1867, 
by  invitation  of  the  fish  coms.  of  4  of  the  N.  Eng.  States,  he 
exiierimented  in  the  hatching  of  shad  on  the  Conn.  River, 
and  ascertained  the  precise  position  in  the  stream  which 
the  hatching-boxes  invented  by  him  should  preserve  in  order 
to  secure  the  largest  result.  He  thus  reduced  the  loss  to  a 
merelv  nominal  amount,  and  in  a  fortnight  hatched  at  this 
time  15,000.000,  the  next  yr.  40,000,000.  Similar  results  have 
since  been  reached  by  him  in  the  Hudson.  Potomac,  Susque- 
hanna, and  other  rivers,  where  he  has  succeeded  in  artifi- 
cially propagating  15  of  the  more  common  species,  and  in  in- 
troducing a  largely  increased  product.  In  1S68  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  fish  coms.  of  N.  Y.,  but  afterward  resign- 
ing, was  made  supt.  of  its  fisheries.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'nir.  Cyc,  by  Fkeu.  A.  Whittlesey.] 

Green  (William  Henry),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Groveville. 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,  1825,  grad.  at  Lafayette  Coll.. 
Easton,  Pa.,  1840;  studied  at  the  Princeton  Theological 
Sem.;  was  ordained  to  the  Presb.  ministry  1848:  became 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presb.  ch.,  Phila.,  1849  ;  has  held  the 
l)rofessorsliip  of  Heb.  and  O.  T.  lit.  in  Piinceton  Sem.  since 
1851  :  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  revising 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  ;  is  chairman  of  the 
"  Old  Testament  Co.,''  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Amer. 
committee  of  revision  ;  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Coll. 
of  N.  J.  1868.  .\uthor  of  a  Jleb.  Gram.,  lleb.  Chrestoniathy, 
and  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated. 

Green  (William  Mercer),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Wilmington. 
N.  C.,Mav  2,  1798.  gi'ad.  at  the  univ.  of  that  State  June  3, 
1818;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1830,  and 
priest  in  1831.  He  was  the  first  pastor  of  St.  John's  ch., 
Williamsborough.  and  afterward  of  St.  Matthew's  ch.,  Hills- 
borough. In  W\~  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Eng.  lit.  in 
his  alma  mater,  and  in  1849  was  elected  the  first  bp.  of  Miss. 
Wrote  Memoir  (f  Bp.  Parenscrqft. 

Green'baok,  a  popular  name  designating  the  paper 
money  of  the  U.  S.,  first  issued  by  the  treas.  dept.  in  1862; 
sometimes  used  also  to  include  the  national  bank-notes. 

Green  Bay,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Lake  Mich.,  extends 
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1-10  111.  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W..  and  is  nearly  30  m.  in  aver- 
age bi-eadth.  Its  waters  are  about  nOO  ft.  deep,  and  of  a 
green  color.  To  the  N.  E.  the  Great  and  Little  Bays  de  No- 
quet  are  its  eontinuations. 

Green  Bay,  U.  R.  centre,  i-ity.  and  cap.  of  BrowTi  cc, 
Wis.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Fox  Kivei-.  about  1  m.  from  the 
mouth,  and  therefore  at  the  terminus  of  the  i)roposed  nav- 
igable connection  between  the  lakes  and  the  Miss,  by  the 
Fox  and  Wis.  rivers.  It  has  shipping  and  lake  steamers. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  primary  shingle-markets  in  the  coun- 
try, also  a  larire  exporter  of  staves,  heading,  and  other 
hard-wood  products.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
principally  of  wliite-fish  and  trout.  It  is  becoming  a  place 
of  summer  resort.     Pon.  1870,  4(i66  :  1S80,  T4G4. 

Green'castle,  R.  R.  centre,  city,  and  cap.  of  Putnam 
CO..  lud.  Eight  m.  to  the  \V.  is  the  celebrated  block-coal 
region  of  lud.  Adjacent  to  the  city  are  tine  bodies  of  tim- 
ber, with  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  some  iron  ore  :  Ind. 
Asburv  Univ.  is  located  here,  also  the  lud.  Female  Coll.,  a 
Presb.'inst.     Pop.  1870,  3:237  :  1880,  3644. 

Greeucastle,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Greene,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Greene,  Chenango  co.,  X.  Y.,  19  m.  from  Binghamton, 
on  R.  R.  and  Chenango  River.    Pop.  1870,  lOii :  1880,  476. 

Greene  (Albert  Collins),  b.  at  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  1792; 
became  a  member  of  the  R.  I.  assembly  in  181.5  :  was  maj.- 
gen.  of  the  state  militia  2  vrs. ;  became  attv.-gen.  1825-43, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1845-51.    D.  Jan.  8,  1863. 

Greene  (Charles  Gordon),  b.  at  Boscawen,  X.  H.,  July 
1.  1804.  ed.  at  Bradford  Acad.,  Mass.  ;  he  was  subsequently 
apprenticed  in  the  printing  office  of  his  brother,  who  was 
manager  of  the  Patriot  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  :  in  1822  he  re- 
moved to  Boston  and  eutered  the  office  of  the  Boston  States- 
man ;  in  1825  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Free 
Pregi<  at  Taunton,  and  was  for  a  portion  of  the  time  its  ed. 
Returning  to  Boston,  he  pub.  T/ie  spectator,  which,  however, 
he  soon  abandoned,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  Statesman 
office  :  in  1827  he  removed  to  I'hila.  and  pub.  the  Xational 
Palladium,  which  advocated  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency,  and  in  1828  went  to  Wash,  and  was  en- 

faged  upon  the  V.  S.  Telegraph ;  returned  to  Boston,  and 
ecame  sole  owner  of  Statesman.     In   1831  he   established 
Boston  Post :  naval  officer  of  port  of  Boston  1853-57. 

Greene  (Charles  Warren^,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Belchertown, 
Mass..  Aug.  17,  1840,  ed.  at  Phillips  Acad..  Andover.  Water- 
\i\\e  Coll.  (Me.  1.  and  Brown  Univ.  :  studied  med.  at  Harvard 
Med.  .School,  Berkshire  Med.  Coll.,  Mttsfield,  and  the  med. 
dept.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.,  where  he  grad.  M.  D.  in  1867;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  volunteer  service  by  enlistment  July  19.  1862, 
and  served  in  the  army  3  yrs.,  attaining  the  rank  of  capt.  of 
volunteers  ;  practised  his  profession  in  Mass.  lstiS-72  ;  in  1872 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  haWng  already  been  a 
contributor  to  periodicals. 

Greene  (George  .S.),  b.  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  May  6,  180.3, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  sec(md  in  his  class,  and 
entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of  artil.  in  1823 ;  from  this 
date  he  was  on  duty  at  W.  Pt.,  as  prof,  of  math.,  in  gan-ison, 
and  on  ordnance  duty  till  1836,  when  he  resigned  from  the 
army  ;  was  employed  as  C.  E.  on  ptblic  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  I'.  S.  till  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer 
of  Croton  water-works  and  of  Croton  reservoir ;  on  the  out- 
break of  the  c.  war  was  appointed  col.  60th  X.  Y.  Volunteers, 
and  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  following  Apr.,  partici- 
pating in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  Antietam.  the 
defence  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg ;  in  1863  he  was  severely  wounded  at 
Wauhatchie.  and  disabled  from  duty  in  the  held  till  1865, 
when  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman,  and  was  engaged 
at  Kinston.  Goldsboro'.  etc.N.  C.  In  Apr.  1866  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service  and  resumed  charge  of  the 
Croton  water-works,  N.  Y. 

Greene  (George  Washington'),  b.  in  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
Apr.  8.  1811,  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Xathanael  Greene  ;  ed.  at 
Brown  Univ.  ;  lived  in  Europe  1827^7  ;  U.  S.  consul  at  Rome 
1837^5 ;  became  in  1872  prc)f.  of  hist,  (non-resident)  at  Cor- 
nell Univ.  Wrote  Historical  '[^eiv  of  the  Amer.  Revolution, 
Life  of  Xalharnel  Greene,  etc.     D.  Feb.  2,  1883. 

"Greene  (Nathaniel),  b.  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  of  Quaker 
parents.  >Iay  27,  1742.  In  early  youth,  chiefly  by  his  own 
persevei-auce,  he  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge 
of  many  branches  of  education,  the  jierusal  of  military  hist, 
occupj-ing  much  of  his  attention.  In  1770  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  R.  I.,  and  from  this  date  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affaire  of  his  country  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  battle  of  Lexington  excited  his  military  ardor. 
and  on  receiving  (in  May  1775)  the  appointment  of  brig. -gen. 
and  the  command  of  the  R.  I.  contingent  army,  he  led  them 
to  Cambridge ;  for  this  he  was  formally  excommunicated 
from  the  religious  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  the 
arrival  of  Washington  at  Cambridge.  G.  soon  won  his  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  In  Aug.  1776  he  was  appointed  by  Cong, 
a  maj.-gen.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  and  at  the  Brandywine.  where  he  commanded  a 
division,  he  contributed  largely  toward  saving  the  army  from 
destruction  by  a  rapid  march"  and  the  firm  stand  he"  made 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  (iermantown  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing.  In  Mar.  1778  he  was  appointed  (luar- 
termaster-gen..  which  office  he  accepted,  at  the  unrent  solic- 
itation of  Washington,  oncondition  that  his  rank  in  the  army 
should  not  be  affected  and  that  in  time  of  action  he  should 
retain  his  command.  This  right  he  exercised  at  .Monmouth, 
where  he  commanded  the  riirht  wiiii:.  asalso  at  the  battle  of 
Tiverton  Heights.  During  (Jen.  Wasliiiiirt oil's  visit  to  Hart- 
ford in  1780  (i.  was  in  command  of  the  army.  He  was  pres. 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  upon  Major  .\ndre.  On  superseding 
Gen.  Gates  in  the  southern  dejit.  he  found  the  army  reduced 
by  defeat  and  desertion,  and  greatly  disorganized  and  in 
want.  Having  recruited  it  and  supplied  its  wants,  he  sent 
out  a  detachment  under  Gen.  Morgan,  which  gained  the 
\ictory  of  the  Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781.    He  then  effected  a 


junction  with  Morgan  Feb.  7.  and  on  Mar.  15  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford  C.-H.  in  which,  thijugh  G.  was  defeated,  the 
loss  of  the  Brit.  W'as  the  greater,  and  in  a  few  days  Com- 
wallis  began  a  retreat  toward  Wilmington.  Soon  after  G. 
marched  to  S.  C.  where  on  Apr.  25  he  engaged  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  Camden,  and  was  defeated,  but 
again  with  the  results  of  success  :  on  May  22  he  commenced 
the  siege  of  Ft.  Xinety-six,  which  was  raised  by  the  approach 
of  Lord  Rawdon.  To  the  suggestion  now  made,  that  he 
might  better  retire  to  Ya.,  G.  replied.  "  I  will  recover  South 
Carolina  or  die  in  the  attempt."  Awaiting  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, he  in  turn  pursued  the  forces  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
resulting  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  Sept.  8.  the  hardest 
fought  battle  jf  the  war.  and  the  advance  upon  Dorchester. 
For  his  conduct  at  Eutaw  Springs  Cong,  presented  him  with 
a  gold  medal  and  a  Brit,  standard.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  command  he  struggled  successfully  against  the  gi'eat- 
est  difficulties  in  suppressing  mutiny  among  his  troops',  who 
were  insufficiently  fed  and  clothed.  X.  C,  S.  C,  and  Ga. 
made  him  valuable  grants  of  property,  and  after  spending  a 
yr.  in  R.  I.  upon  the  return  of  peace,  he  sailed  with  his  family 
to  his  estate  near  Savannah,  where  he  d.  June  19.  1786. 
[From  oricj.  art.  in  ./.'»'  Vniv.  Cyc,  by  Geo.  C.  Simmons.] 

Greene  (Nathaniel),  b.  at  Boscawen.  X.  H..  May  20. 1797. 
Left  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age.  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  X.  H.  Patriot  at  Concord  in  1809.  and 
in  1812  became  ed.  of  the  Concord  Gazette  ;  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1814.  and  for  a  jt.  managed  the  X.  H.  Gazette  ; 
thence  he  reiiH)ved  to  Haverhill.  Mass..  where  for  2  >ts.  he 
conducted  the  Haverhill  Gazette  ;  in  1817  he  started  fhe  Es- 
sex Patriot,  which  he  continued  until  1821.  when  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  established  the  Bostfm  Statesman  ;  in  1829-10 
was  P.  M.  of  Boston,  and  agam  184.5-49.  Translated  Tales 
and  Sketches  from  (he  Ger.,  It.,  and  Fr.    D.  Xov.  29,  1877. 

Greene  (S.  Dana),  b.  Feb.  11.  1840.  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
gi-ad.  at  the  Xaval  Acad,  in  1859 ;  became  a  lieut.  in  1861. 
and  a  commander  in  1872.  In  Jan.  1862  Lieut.  G.  rotunteered 
to  serve  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Monitor  (the  first  of 
an  untried  type  of  vessels),  which  the  majority  of  seamen 
believed  to  be  utterly  un.seaworthy.  Accordingly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Commander  Worden.  he  was  then  ordered  to  go  in 
her,  and  from  the  date  of  his  ordei-s  he  applied  himself  un- 
remittingly and  intelligently  to  the  study  of  her  peculiar 
qualities,  and  to  her  fitting  and  equipment :  was  made  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  had  charge  in  the  turret,  and  handled  the 
guns  with  great  courage,  coolness,  and  skill,  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Merrimack.  Toward  the  close  of  this  action 
a  shell,  striking  the  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  near  the 
''lookout  hole."  through  which  Capt.  Worden  was  then 
looking,  exploded,  "  filling  his  face  and  eyes  with  powder, 
utterly  blinding,  and  in  a  degi'ee  stunning  him."  Lieut.  G. 
became  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel,  and  gave 
orders  to  turn  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Merrimack, 
with  the  design  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  She  declined 
the  combat,  and,  "  crippled  and  discomfited."'  retired  to  Xor- 
folk.  Lieut.  G.  remained  in  the  Monitor  until  she  foundered 
off  Hatteras  on  Dec.  31,  1862,  with  a  loss  of  4  officers  and  12 
men.    G.  was  saved. 

Greene  (Samuel  Stillman).  LL.D..  b.  at  Belchertown. 
Mass..  May  3.  1810,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  18.37 ;  supt.  of 
schools  Springfield,  Mass.,  1840-42  ;  instructor  in  the  gram, 
and  Eng.  high  schools,  Boston,  1842-19  ;  agent  for  the  Mass. 
board  of  education  1849-51 ;  supt.  of  public  schools  Pro\i- 
dence,  R.  I.,  1851-.55,  and  prof,  of  didactics  in  Brown  Univ.  ; 
prof,  of  math,  and  ci^^l  engineering  in  Brown  L"niv.  1855-64. 
of  mechanics  and  astron.  since  1864  ;  was  pres.  of  R.  I.  State 
Inst.,  of  Amer.  Inst,  of  Instruction,  etc.  Author  of  Analysis 
of  Sentences  and  of  Eng.  grams.     D.  Jan.  24.  1883. 

Greene  (William),  b.  in  1732;  was  chief-justice  of  R.  I.. 
gov.  of  the  State  1778-86,  and  d.  Xov.  30.  ia>9.— Another 
William  Greene  became  deputy  gov.  of  R.  I.  in  1740.  was 
gov.  1743-58,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  clerk  of  the  co.  court  at 
Providence.     D.  Feb.  "23,  1758. 

Green  Ebony  (Jacaranda  ovalifolia),  a  S.  Amer.  tree  of 
the  order  Bignouiaceae.  Its  wood  is  quite  hard  and  is  olive- 
green  in  color.  It  is  used  by  dyei-s.  and  gives  yellows, 
browns,  and  greenish  tints.  Other  species  of  the  genus  yield 
medicinal  agents. 

Green'field,  cap.  of  Hancock  co..  Ind..  on  R.  R.,  21  m. 
E.  f.f  Indianapolis.     Pop.  1870.  1203 ;  1880,  2013. 

Greenfield,  Iowa.     See  Appendis. 

Greenfield,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  Mass..  3(5 
m.  X.  of  Springtield.  in  the  valley  of  the  Conn.  River.  It  has 
a  voung  ladies'  sem..  a  large  librarv,  and  a  beautiful  sol- 
diers' monument.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  ;i589 ;  1880.  390:J. 

Greenfield,  R.  R.  junc.  Iliirhlaud  co.,  O.,  74  m.  E.  bv  X. 
of  Cin.     Poj..  1S70.  1712;  l.S'^).  2104. 

Greeu  Fincli.  or  Green  lifnnet^  the  Chlorospiza 
chloris.  an  Old  World  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidje. 

Green'lieart,  the  timber  of  the  Xectandra  Jiodieei  (order 
Laurace;ei,  the  tiee  which  yields  the  bebeeru  bark,  a  valu- 
able med.  The  tinil>er  is  imported  from  (iuiana.  It  is  very 
heavj-  and  durable,  takes  a  high  polish,  ami  is  used  in  turn- 
ery.    It  resembles  lignumvita;. 

Green  Isl'and,  R.  R.  junc,  Albanv  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson  River,  between  Troy  and  W.  Troy,  con- 
nected with  them  bv  bridges.     Pop.  1870,  3145 :  1880,  4160. 

Green'land  [Dan.  Gronland],  an  island  of  vast  but  un- 
known extent,  stretching  from  Cape  Farewell,  its  S.  extreni- 
itv,  in  lat.  .59°  49'  N.,  toward  the  N.  pole,  separated  by  Da\is  s 
Strait,  Baffin's  Bav,  and  Smith's  Sound  from  continental 
.\mer.  on  the  W..  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic and  .\rctic  oceans.  In  lat.  60"  X.  the  mean  temper- 
ature is  lower  than  that  of  Lapland  in  lat.  72°  N.  In  the  2 
summer  months.  June  and  July,  during  which  the  sun  is 
alwavs  above  the  horizon,  the  temperature  rises  to  53°. 
The  i)hie  in  (ireenland  never  becomes  a  tree  ;  it  remains  a 
shrub,  and  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  the  oil  of  the  seal 
must  be  used  for  fuel.  Potatoes  and  a  few  other  vegetables 
may  be  raised.  A  few  herbs,  flowers,  and  berries  will  grow  ; 
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but  the  prill,  plant  is  the  moss,  whicli  lives  under  the  snow, 
and  on  whicli  the  reindeer  feeds.  During  the  v^inter  the 
temperature  sink.s  to  — tii>°  F.  The  E.  coast  presents  a  range 
of  precipitou.s  cliffs  from  2(X)0  to  30tM)  ft.  high,  covered  with 
eternal  snow  and  ice,  over  whidi  tlie  huge  glaciers  of  the 
much  higher  mts.  of  the  interii  >r  descend  t(  >  t lie  ( )cean.  Along 
the  \V.  coast  most  of  the  settlcincnts  have  been  made. 
Thougli  vegetation  is  feeble  in  this  climate,  animal  life  is 
quite  vigorous.  The  dog  is  the  only  domesticated  animal, 
but  reindeer,  bears,  fcjxes,  and  wildfuwl— among  which  is 
the  eider-duck — whales,  seals,  and  cod-fish  abdiiiid.  Great 
quantities  of  tish-oil,  fur,  and  eider-down  are  e.xi)orted,  and 
lately  cryolite  and  other  minerals  have  become  important 
items  of  exportation.  Miocene  lignitic  coal  of  good  quality 
exists.  But  the  seal  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  Green- 
lander's  life.  Its  skin  is  his  dress,  his  boat,  his  bed  ;  its  oil 
is  his  lamp  and  his  stove  during  the  long  winter  when  the 
sun  never  rises:  its  tiesh  is  almost  his  only  kind  of  meat. 
The  Lutherans  and  Moravians  each  niaint;;in  missions  in  G. 
Theprin.  settlements  are  (iodtliaab.  .luliaiicshaali  and  Uper- 
navlk.  In  1IS7«  there  were  9800  persons  gathered  in  those 
settlements— 300  Danes  and  the  rest  Es(iuini;iux. 

(-'i.KMENs  Petersen. 

Green'Ieaf  (Ben.jamin),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 
1786,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  ('oil.  1813  ;  prin.  of  Bradford  Acad. 
1814-36,  and  of  tlie  Bradford  Teachers'  Sem.  183'.)-18;  repre- 
sented Bradford  in  the  legislature  of  .Mass.  in  1837-3!).  Author 
of  a  series  of  AiUlimetirs,  an  Alqubia.  and  A  Suxti^tn  of  Prac- 
tical Siin-f)/iiiri.     D.  Oct.  :i9,  1864. 

Greeuleaf  (Simon),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Dec.  5,  178:J ;  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  at  Stan- 
dish,  Me.,  in  1806,  removing  to  Gray  soon  after,  and  in  1818 
to  Portland.  From  1820  to  1832  he  was  reporter  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  Me.,  and  pub.  9  vols,  of  reports.  In  1833  was 
appointed  Royall  prof,  of  law  at  Harvard  Univ.,  through 
the  influence  of  Judge  Story,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Dane 
prof,  of  law  in  1846.  Having  resigned  in  1848  his  professor- 
ship, he  was  made  emeritus  prof.  He  was  for  many  yrs. 
pres.  of  the  .Mass,  Bible  Society.  His  most  important  work 
was  a  Tirdlis^  ,,i,  llie  Latv  a f  Evidence.     D.  Oct.  6,  18.")3. 

Green  ]TIoun'taiii»$,  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  system 
in  Vt.  and  Mass.,  and  continued  S.  in  the  hills  of  W.  Conn. 
and  the  Highlands  of  N.  \.  The  Taconic  range  of  Mass., 
N.  Y.,  and  Conn,  is  an  outlying  W.  parallel  range.  N.  E.  the 
G.  M.  pass  into  the  Notre  Dame  Hills  of  (  anada,  and  are 
traceable  at  least  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
highest  pointsare  .Mt.  >binsfield,  4389  ft. ;  Camel's  Hump,  4188 
ft.,  and  Killington  Peak,  J-.>21  ft.  The  range  contains  marble, 
iron,  slate,  and  some  coi)per  and  gold. 

Greeii'oek,  a  town  of  Scot,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ;  has 
excellent  harbors  and  docks,  extensive  industries,  and  a  brisk 
trade  with  N.  Amer.  and  the  W.  and  E.  I.     Pop.  64,722 

Green'ouKli(HouATio),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  6, 180.5. 
He  received  the  best  education  the  times  afforded  at  public 
and  private  schcjols,  and  enjoyed  early  the  society  of  culti- 
vated people.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Harvard  Coll. 
At  Cambridge  he  found  in  Washington  Allston  a  stimulating 
and  wise  friend,  "i'oung  G.  was  too  mueli  interested  in 
studies  connected  with  liis  chosen  art  to  strive  after  aca- 
demic honors  ;  still  he  was  a  faithful  scholar,  if  not  distin- 
guished. His  sonnets,  written  while  an  undergraduate, 
sketches  with  the  pencil,  plaster  casts,  models,  and  designs 
—particularly  one  for  a  monument  on  Bunker  Hill— attest 
a  remarkable  creative  power.  G.  took  up  his  lesidence  in 
Florence  as  a  sculptor.  He  was  the  jiioneer  of  the  great 
company  who  .since  have  found  foi-tune  there.  Cooper  the 
novelist  gave  him  a  commission  which  proved  to  be  the 
beginnmg  of  liis  larger  renown.  The  group  came  to  Boston, 
and  excited  great  admiration  in  iiitiuential  quarters  iust  at 
the  time  when  the  govt,  was  thinking  of  a  statue  to  (ieorge 
Washington.  The  poet  Dana,  his  frien.l  .Mr.  C.ioper,  Allston, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  Edward  Everett,  who  liad 
known  the  artist  in  It.,  spoke  effective  words  for  him,  and 
secured  for  him  the  commission.  The  statue  is  well  known 
to  all  the  visitors  at  tlie  national  capital.  It  was  a  work  of 
great  study,  labijr,  and  feeling,  wrought  in  the  poetical,  not 
tlie  historical  siiiiit,  and  by  those  who  thus  approached  it  it 
was  greatly  adimred.  The  work  was  not  di-signed  for  the 
open  an-  and  the  placing  of  it  was  a  disai)pointment  to  the 
artist  who  was  in  consequence  of  that  exposed  to  what  he 
considered  unjust  criticism.  <;.  hivcil  ideal  work.  He  made 
a  bu.st  of  the  Christ  whii-li  was  greatly  i)raised.  Gne  of  his 
earliest  works  was  a  statue  of  Abel.  "Gne  of  his  latest,  Tfie 
/('e.svw  rei)resenting.  under  the  design  of  an  Amer.  settler 
grappling  an  Indian,  the  sui)eiiority  of  the  Anglo-Amer.  to 
the  savage,  was  executed  betw.-en  1837  and  18.51  on  an  order 
from  the  govt.  (i.  excelld  in  small  pices  of  sentiment  and 
tancy— gnnips  of  children  at  play,  i)ortraits  of  children.  His 
literary  talent  was  reniarka))le.  He  i)assed  liis  last  yrs.  in 
the  L.  S  D.  Dec.  18,  18.52.  Among  liis  best  known  works 
are  the  Units  Mctrix,  the  Aitge/  AhdM.  and  the  Medora. 
His  smaller  Init  most  attractive  pieces  were  numerous. 

„  .     „  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Greeiiousli  (Richard  S.),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  .Mass.,  Apr.  27,  1819,  and  ed.  at  the  Boston 
Lat.  School  182i)-.32.  The  habit  of  drawing  aei|uired  in  child- 
hood took  a  decided  bent  from  the  smli.tor  I'leveiiger 
under  whose  eye  he  finished  a  small  bust,  whii^h  gave  su 
much  promise  that  friends  decided  he  should  go  to  Florence 
and  work  with  his  brother.  The  winter  of  184(M1  was  spent 
in  It.,  but  ill-health  comi)elled  liim  to  return  to  Boston  A 
portrait-bust  of  \\illiam  H.  Pi-escott.  executed  in  1843, 
brought  him  orders  for  similar  work,  which  kept  him  occu- 
pied till  18.50,  when  he  returned  to  It.  and  worked,  chiefiy  in 
Rome,  on  imaginative  subjects.  His  best  known  work  of 
this  period  is  the  bronze  group,  T/i'-  sii,,,liei,i  JSoi/  a  ml  the 
Eagle,  now  in  the  Boston  Atheiueum.  'I'lie  bronze  "statue  of 
Franklin  in  School  st.,  Boston,  and  the  marble  statue  of 
<4ov.  Winthroi)  in  tlie  chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  are 
the  best  known  of  his  works.     The  period  from  1856-68, 


spent  in  Paris,  was  fuU  of  industry,  the  busts,  bas-reliefs, 
and  imaginative  pieces  indicating  much  poetic  feeling.  He 
subse(|iiently  took  up  his  residence  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  where 
he  executed  Victonj.  a  memorial  statue  in  honor  of  the 
Boston  Lat.  School  graduates  \\\\n  fell  in  the  c.  war,  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  (iov.  W'inthrop,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Mass.  for  the  capitol  at  Wash.  ().  B.  Frothingham. 

Greeii'port,  on  H.  R..  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y..  on  .Shelter  Isl- 
and Sound,  L.  I.,  between  Peconic  and  (Jardhier's  bays, 
9.5  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn.  Prin.  business,  coasting  and  fish- 
ing.    Pop.  1870.  1819:  1880,  2370. 

Green  Riv'er,  in  Ky.,  pursues  a  de^^ous  N.  W.  course, 
uniting  with  the  O.  6  m.  above  Evansville.  Ind.  It  is  naviga- 
ble at  high  water  21X)  m.  by  locks  and  dams.  The  mouth  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  at  an  elevation  of  225  ft.  above,  is 
about  J4  m.  from  this  river,  a  subterranean  communication 
from  wliich  forms  the  famous  "river"  of  that  cave. 

Green  River,  of  Mass..  rises  in  Vt.  and  joins  the  Deer- 
field  River  at  (Greenfield.  It  affords  good  water-power.— An- 
other Green  River  flows  from  Hancock,  Mass..  through 
Williamstown  into  the  Hoo.sac— Still  a  third  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Mass.  and  N.  Y.,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  Housa- 
tonic.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  theme  of  Bryant's  lines 
"  To  Green  River." 

Green'sand,  The,  a  term  applied  to  subdivisions  of 
the  Cretaceous  series  of  rocks.  The  (Cretaceous)  (i.  of 
Amer.  belongs  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series,  while  the  G. 
of  Europe  is  divisible  into  the  Upper  G.,  belonging  to  tlie 
Upper  (  retaceous.  and  the  Lower  (i.,  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  or  Neoeomian  period. 

Greens'boro',  <m  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hale  co..  Ala.,  a  fewm. 
N.  of  the  canebrake-region,  which  was  famous  before  the 
war  for  its  productiveness.  The  Southern  Univ.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ala.  Conference  of  the  M,  E.  Ch.  S.,  is 
located  here.     Pop.  1870,  1760 :  1880,  1*33. 

Greensboro',  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Guilford  co., 
N.  C.,  on  R.  R.,  82  m.  from  Raleigh  and  188  m.  from  Rich- 
mond. It  has  a  Metli.  ft-niale  coll.  Large  i|uantiticsof  fruit 
are  dried  and  sliii)ped  S.  Its  mineral  products  are  copper 
and  iron.     Poi>.  1870,  497  ;  1880,  2105. 

Grcens'burg,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Decatur  co., 
Ind..  47  m.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  fine  stone- 
quarries,  and  extensive  shipments  of  stone  for  business  pur- 
poses are  made.     Pop.  1880,  3138. 

Greensbur^,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Westmoreland  co.. 
Pa..  31  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg.     Pop.  1870,  1642 :  1880,  2500. 

Green'sliank,  y'otainis  canescenf.  u  wading  bird  of  the 
group  (tatlers).  found  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  N.  Amer. 

Green  Snake,  a  name  applied  to  iiarmless  serpents  of 
the  I'.  S.  of  the  genus  Cyc/o/ihis. 

Green'stone  uliorile),  a  granitoid  rock  of  the  hornljlende 
series.  In  appearance  and  texture  it  is  much  like  syenite. 
It  is  very  tough  and  of  a  greenish  hue.  It  is  composed  of 
hornblende,  mixed  with  albite  or  with  oligoclase,  which  are 
varieties  of  feldspar. 

Greeii'ville,  city,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Ala.,  on  R.  R..  45 
m.  S.  of  Montgomery.  It  has  2  colls,  (male  and  female).  Prin. 
business,  cotton  and  timber.     Pop.  1870,  28.56  :  1880,  2471. 

Greenville,  on  R.  R.  and  Quinebaug  River,  New  Lon- 
don CO..  Conn.,  2  m.  N.  E.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  not  given  in 
census  of  1880. 

Greenville,  city.  cap.  of  Bond  co..  111.,  50  m.  N.  of  E.  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  R.  R.  Almira  Female  Coll.  is  located  here. 
Pop.  ]88t),  1886. 

Greenville,  on  R.  R.,  city  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  142 
m.  N.  W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  excellent  water-power.  There 
is  a  public  library.  It  is  a  base  of  supplies  f(jr  the  Flat  River 
lumbering.     Pop.  1870,  180?  :  1880,  3144;  1884,  ;3084. 

Greenville,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Washington  co..  Miss.,  100 
m.  N.  N.  AV.  of  Jackson,  and  on  the  Miss.  River.  Pop.  1870, 
890:  1880.  2191. 

Greenville,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Darke  co.,  O.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Greenville  Creek.  G.  was  built  as  a  fort  in  1793 
by  (ien.  Wayne,  who  concluded  an  important  treaty  \\'\t\\  the 
Indians  here,  Aug.  3,  1795,    Pop.  1870,  2.520  ;  1880,  3.535. 

Greenville,  R.  R.  junc,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Shenango  Valley.  Thiel  Coll.  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ch  is  located  here.  The  town  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Shenango  River,  which  affords  abundant  water-power. 
Pop.  1870,  1W8  ;  1880,  :3007. 

Greenville  (C.  H,),  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Green- 
ville CO.,  S.  C.  It  is  seat  of  S.  Bap.  Theological  Sem.,  Fur- 
man  Univ  ,  and  a  female  coll.    Pop.  1870,  2757  ;  1880,  6160. 

Greenville,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Green' wicli,  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng.,  on  right 
bank  of  Thames.  The  2  objects  of  greatest  interest  are  the 
Royal  Observatory,  from  which  Ion.  is  reckoned  on  all  Eng, 
charts,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Coll.,  formerly  known  as  Green- 
wich Hosi>ital.     Pop.  207.028 

Greenwieli,  on  R.  R.,  Fairfield  co..  Conn.  The  town  is 
finely  situated  on  L.  I.  Sound,  31  in.  N.  E.  of  New  York.  It  is 
a  favorite  localitv  for  country  residences.  Gen.  Putnam's 
daring  ride  at  Horseneck  in  1779  took  place  in  this  tp.  I'op. 
tp.  1870.  7644:  1880,  7892. 

Greenwieli,  on  R.  R..  Washington  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Battenkill  River,  about  .30  m.  N.  E.  of  Troy.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
4030:  1880.  :W)0:  v.  (included  in  tp.)  VSi\. 

Greenwieli  Observatory.    See  Observatory. 

Green'wood  (Francis  William  Pitt),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton Feb.  5,  1797,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1814  :  studied  theol. 
with  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  began 
his  ministry  in  the  New  S.  ch.  in  Boston,  but  remained  in  it 
but  a  singfe  yr,,  a  i)ulmonary  attack  f(jrcing  him  to  desist. 
The  vr.  of  1820-21  was  passed  abroad,  cliiefly  in  Eng.  Two 
yrs.  after  his  return  were  passed  in  BaltiuKjre.  In  1824  he 
became  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Freeman  of  King's  Chap- 
el. In  1827  Dr.  Freeman  retiring  from  the  active  ministry, 
G.  became  sole  pastor.  In  18:37  an  attack  of  hemorrhage 
compelled  him  to  make  a  voyage  to  Cuba,  but  his  strength 
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was  never  restored.  He  Iiad  a  strong  love  for  the  natural 
sciences,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Xat.  Hist.,  and  a  frequent  writer  for  magazines. 
His  "religious  writings  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep 
pietv.  Among  them  are  ilermons  of  CoiwAatioii  and  Sermoiis 
to  c'/iildit/i.  Lhe^  ofth>=  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  NM.  of  King's 
Chapel.    V>.  Aug.  --i,  1S43.  O.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Green'wood  Ceiu'eterj^,  in  the  S.  part  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (partly  in  Fiat  bush),  comprises  nearly  600  acres,  having 
a  surface  varied  with  valleys,  lakes,  and  hills,  and  is  in 
large  part  covered  with  forest  trees  of  natural  growth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1838.  Few  inclosures  of  this  kind  ex- 
cel G.  in  size  or  natural  beauty :  and  landscape-gardening, 
tioral  decoration,  and  monumental  structures  combine  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  world. 

Greer  iJames  A.),  b.  in  O..  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn. 
Jan.  10,  li48  :  became  a  commander  in  1866  :  afterward  capt. 
He  commanded  the  iron-clad  Benton  at  the  passage  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  Apr.  16,  1863,  where  ''the  squadron  was 
under  fire  two  hours  and  thirty  miimtes ;""  was  in  all  the 
succeeding  operations  on  the  Miss.  Kiver  until  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg.  July  4.  1863.  and  in  1873  commanded  the  Tigress 
ill  the  search  for  the  missing  Polaris. 

Gregs  I  Andrew  I.  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  June  10,  175.5;  ob- 
tained a  classical  education ;  became  M.  C.  1791-1807,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  1807-13 :  was  sec.  of  state  of  Pa.  in  1820.  D. 
Mav  20.  18;i5. 

Gregg  (David  McM.),  b.  in  Pa.  1*33.  grad.  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut. 
of  dragoons  July  1855  :  engaged  in  frontier  duty  against  hos- 
tile Indians  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war.  In  May  1861 
made  capt.  6th  Cav.  In  Jan.  1862  was  appointed  col.  8th  Pa. 
Cav..  which  command  he  led  in  the  Va.  Peninsular  cam- 
paign (1862>,  being  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks.  Seven  Pines,  and 
the  ■'  Seven  Days"  "  fight.  Appointed  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volun- 
teers Xov.  1862.  he  commanded  a  division  of  cav.  in  the  raid 
toward  Richmond  under  Gen.  Stoneman  :  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army  :  was  in  command  of  the  cav.  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Aug.  1864  till  Feb.  1865,  when  he  resigned. 
Brevetted  maj.-geu.  of  volunteers. 

Gregg  ( JoHx  I. ».  b.  in  Pa.  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  A.  as  first 
lieut.  llth  Inf.  1847  :  promoted  to  be  capt.,  and  served  during 
the  Mex.  war  ;  disbanded  Aug.  1848.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
c.  war  he  was  chosen  col.  of  the  5th  Pa.  Volunteers,  which 
commission  he  resigned  May  1861  to  accept  a  captaincy  in 
the  6th  U.  S.  Cav. :  was  engaged  in  various  actions  in  the 
Va.  Peninsular  campaign  1862:  appointed  col.  16th  Pa.  Vol- 
imteers  Oct.  1862,  and  in  command  of  a  cav.  brigade  1863- 
6.5,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Gettysburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Deep  Bottom,  and  the  various 
actions  of  Army  of  Potomac  up  to  final  surrender  of  Lee. 
Breveted  brig.-gen.  L'.  S.  A.  and  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers; 
became  col.  8th  U.  S.  Cav.  July  1866.    Retired,  1869. 

Gregg  (Maxcy).  b.  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  1814:  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  183y :  served  in  Mex.  war  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
S.  C.  State  convention  in  1860,  and  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  ordinance  of  secession.  In  the  c.  war  he  com- 
manded the  1st  S.  C.  Volunteers;  wis  subsequently  made 
brig.-gen.  Killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  1862.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  was  gov.-elect  of  S.  C. 

Greg'oras  NIcepli'orus,  b.  at  Heraelea,  in  Pontus, 
about  1295 ;  priest  in  Constantinople  :  in  1326  ambassador  to 
the  kral  (the  king  of  Servia) :  proposed  the  reform  of  the  cal- 
endar in  a  treatise  {Paschriliiim  correc/ian) ;  pronounced  the 
eloquent  funeral  oration  of  Andronicus  I.  13.32 ;  opposed  Bar- 
laam's  theories  and  Pope  John  XXII. 's  plan  of  uniting  the  E. 
and  \V.  clis.    Wrote  Hisforia  Byzantinu.    D.  after  1359. 

Gregorian  Calendar.    See  Calendar. 

Grego'riau  Mu'sic,  the  customary  designation  of  the 
anc.  mu.sic  of  the  Ch.  as  regulated  and  improved  by  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  bp.  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th.  St.  Ambrose,  bp.  of 
Milan  in  the  4th  century,  found  music  in  so  confused  a  con- 
dition as  to  render  his  interference  desirable  in  the  capacity 
of  a  musical  reformer.  Ambrose  retained  and  made  use  of 
the  4  original  Gr.  modes  or  scales — xyl.  the  Dorian,  or  scale 
•  of  D.  the  Phrygian,  or  scale  of  E,  the  Lydian,  or  scale  of  F, 
and  the  My.xolydian,  or  scale  of  G  tall  formed  of  the  natural 
notes  as  they  stand,  without  flats  or  sharps).  The  ecclesias- 
tical music  thus  systematized  ui  the  Ch.  of  Milan  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  Ambrosian"  chant.  Two  centuries  later 
St.  Gregory,  who  then  occupied  the  papal  throne,  entered 
upon  a  further  reform  in  the  music  of  the  Ch.  The  greatest 
improvement  made  by  Gregory  was  the  addition  of  4  new 
modes  or  scales  to  those  already  in  use.  The  old  modes 
were  called  the  authentic  modes,  and  those  now  derived 
from  or  added  to  them  received  the  name  of  plagal.  Each 
plagal  scale  was  formed  by  commencing  on  the  fourth 
degree  below  the  loirext  note  of  the  corresponding  authentic. 
Thus,  as  the  first  authentic  mode  or  scale  consisted  of  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  octave,  its  plagal  mode  would  be 
formed  of  A,  B.  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  A.  Melodies  wn-itten  on 
such  scales  diflfer  considerably  in  tlieir  fitness  to  express 
various  shades  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  Plnygian,  e.  g., 
so  far  resembles  our  modern  minor  mode  as  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain plaintive  and  mournful  character :  the  Dorian,  though 
strongly  muior  in  its  gen.  cast,  is  expressive  of  dignity,  gran- 
deur, and  solemnity  ;  the  Myxolydian.  closely  approaching 
our  G  ma.ior,  suggests  peace,  serenity,  and  joy;  while  the 
Lydian  has  the  gentle  and  soothmg  tranquillity  of  many 
modern  pieces  in  F  major. 

The  music  of  the  Ch..  as  thus  settled  by  St.  Gregory,  came 
into  gen.  use  in  the  W.  Ch.,  and  is  known  as  the  '"  Grego- 
rian." In  each  of  the  scales  melodies  for  the  psalms  were 
prepared.  These  are  styled  (Gregorian  tones,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  the  first,  second,  or  third  tone,  etc.  These  psalm- 
chants  consist  of  2  strains  each ;  and  the  latter  of  these 
strains  has  frequently  several  "endings."  Hence,  in  desig- 
nating a  psalm-chant  we  say.  e.  g.,  "  First  tone,  third  end- 


ing," etc.  In  each  of  these  tones  or  chants  a  certain  note 
called  the  dominant  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  others, 
and  is  the  reciting  note  in  chanting.  Preceding  the  domi- 
nant are  2  or  more  short  introductory  notes  called  the  into- 
nation, to  be  sung  by  the  minister  or  precentor  with  the  first 
di\nsiou  of  the  first  verse  of  a  psalm  or  hjinn.  The  other 
portions  of  each  strain  are  the  recitation,  mediation,  and 
cadence. 

G.  M.  is  still  frequently  written  or  printed  in  anc.  charac- 
ter on  the  old  stave  of  only  4  lines.  Two  clefs  are  used— viz. 
the  F  clef  and  the  C  clef.  These  are  placed  on  such  lines 
as  will  bring  the  notes  of  the  melody  within  the  compass 
of  the  stave,  and  thus  avoid  the  resort  to  ledger  Unes.  The 
notes  in  use  ar,?  chiefly  3 :  1st,  the  long,  a  black  square  with 
a  stem  ;  2d.  the  breve,  a  black  square  without  a  stem :  .3d, 
the  semibreve,  a  black  diamond-shaped  note.  These  notes 
are  dependent  for  their  times  on  the  sentiment  and  accent 
of  the  words  sung.  In  an  adapted  form  the  psalm-chants 
or  tones  are  in  common  use  in  the  Anglican  Ch..  modernized 
by  the  addition  of  harmony  and  rhythmical  order.  [From 
orig.  art.  in.J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  by'RY.x.  William  Staunton,  D.  D.] 

Greg'ory  I.,  Pope,  called  Gregory  the  Great,  wash, 
at  Rome  about  540 :  became  a  senator,  and  in  573  a  prsetor ; 
went  as  nuncio  to  Constantinople,  reconciled  the  emp.  to 
the  pope,  and  in  590  became  pope  himself  ;  sent  missionaries 
to  Sic,  Sard.,  Lombardy.  Eng..  etc.  :  attempted  the  union  of 
the  E.  and  W.  chs..  strengthened  and  reformed  the  papal 
see,  confirmed  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg>%  extended  greatly 
the  monastic  system,  was  confirmed  in  his  primacy  over  the 
other  patriarchs  by  the  emperor  Phocas.  and  reformed  the 
liturgy.  He  has  been  caUed  the  father  of  the  medijeval  Ch., 
the  inventor  of  the  mass  and  of  the  doctrines  of  purgatorj- 
and  transubstantiation.  Author  of  Magna  Moralia.  Homilies, 
Pastoral,  and  liturgical  treatises.  D.  >iar.  12,  604.— Gregory 
II.,  Saint,  in  715  became  pope  :  sent  Corbinian  and  Boniface 
as  missionaries  to  Ger.  :  assumed  the  govt,  of  Rome  in  726, 
and  did  much  to  estabUsh  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes ; 
engaged  in  a  famous  contest  with  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  the 
Iconoclasts,  whom  he  anathematized.  D.  Feb.  10,  731.— 
Gregory  III.,  a  SjTian.  became  pope  in  731 :  opposed  the 
Iconoclasts  and  the  Byzantine  emps..  a.ssumed  the  rulership 
of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  exacted  homage  from  Charles 
Martel,  and  contended  with  the  Lombards.  D.  Xov.  28,  741. 
-(Gregory  IV..  a  Rom.,  became  pope  in  827 :  was  a  tj-ranni- 
cal  prelate :  made  the  fea.st  of  All  Saints  a  gen.  one.  D.  Jan. 
27.  844. — Gregory  v..  a  Ger.  and  nephew  of  King  Otho  m. ; 
became  pope  in  996  :  treated  with  great  brutality  the  anti- 
pope  John  X^^.  :  put  Robert,  king  of  Fr..  under  interdict 
for  marrying -within  the  forbid  den  degi-ees  of  consanguinity. 
D.  Feb.  18,  999.— Gregory  VI..  Antipope.  assumed  the  papal 
title  in  June  1012:  expelled  Benedict  VIII.,  and  was  himself 
expelled  (1012)  by  the  emp.  Henry  II.— Gregory  VI..  Pope, 
purchased  the  papal  chair  in  li>44  of  Benedict  IX..  but  the 
latter  revived  his  claim,  and  Sylvester  III.  and  John  XX. 
were  also  elected  (1044):  but  Henn-  III.,  the  emp..  caused 
all  to  be  deposed,  and  Clement  II.  to  be  elected.  H>46.  D. 
1048.— Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand\  was  b.  in  Tuscany,  a  car- 
penter's son :  became  a  monk  at  Cluny :  was  called  to  the 
priorj-  of  St.  Paul,  extra  muros.  at  Rome  ;  Leo  IX.  made  him 
cardinal.  Hildebrand  assumed  at  once  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  It.  and  the  Ch..  and  in  1073  succeeded 
Alexander  II.  as  pope :  forbade  in  1074  all  marriage  and  con- 
cubinage in  the  clerical  ranks  :  in  1075  summoned  a  council 
at  Rome  which  prohibited  all  lay  investitures.  Thus.  G.,  by 
one  of  the  boldest  strokes  recorded  in  hist.,  attempted  to  cut 
the  Ch.  free  from  the  domination  of  the  Ger.  emps.  Henry 
IV.  called  a  diet  at  Womis.  and  declared  the  pope  deposed, 
and  in  1076  G.  retaliated  by  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Henry.  HeniT  humiliated  himself  to  the  eartli.  and  received 
the  papal  absolution  at  Canos.sa  (I077i.  But  when  the  emp. 
had  recovered  suSicient  strength  he  shut  up  the  pope  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  whence  he  was  released  by  Robert 
Guiscard :  and  G..  ha\'ing  for  the  fourth  time  excommuni- 
cated the  emp..  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  d.  May  25, 1085. 
—Gregory  Vlli..  Antipope.  1118-1122— Gregory  VIIL.  Pope 
(Alberto  deMora),  was  b.  at  Beneveuto  :  pope  Oct.  21-Dec.  17. 
1187.— Gregory  IX.  (  Count  I'gdino  of  Legnii.  Pope.  1227.  His 
reign  is  remarkable  for  his  long  and  bloody  wai-s  with  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Ger.,  whom  he  4  times  excommunicated.  D.  Aug. 
21.  1241.— Gregory  X. «  TeMldo  Visconti  of  Piacenza),  chosen 
pope  in  1271 :  promoted  the  Crusades  and  reformed  the 
ctmclave.  D.Jan.  10.  1276.— Gregory  XI.  {f^ene  Bogtr  de 
MontroHx),  b.  1329 :  became  pope  at  Avignon  1370.  removed 
to  Rome  in  1377.  D.  Mar.  28.  i:?78.— Gregory  XII.  i.  Angelo 
Cornaro).  b.  1325  :  pope  in  opposition  to  Benedict  XIII.  1406 ; 
deposed  bv  the  Council  of  Pisa  1409  :  abdicated  his  claim  at 
the  Council  of  Coii.-tance  141.5.  I).  Oct.  10.  1417.— Gregory 
XIII.  ( i'go  Bmncompiigno),  b.  1.502 :  succeeded  Pius  V.  May 
13.  1572.  The  great  events  of  this  pontificate  were  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar,  the  TV  Dt^mn  sung  and  medal  struck  in 
honor  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  efforts  made 
to  spread  the  Ch.  by  mis.sionary  operations,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  with  notes  by  the  pope.  D. 
Apr.  10.  1585.— Gregory  XIV.  (Xiccolo  SfondrattK  h.aX  Cre- 
mona 1.535 ;  pope  1590-91.— Gregory-  XV.  [Alessandro  Ludo- 
ri.-.kt\.  b.  at  Bologna  Jan.  9,  1.5.54  :  pope  1621-2.3.  D.  July  8, 
162:5.— Gregory  XVI.  iMa'DV  or  Bartolommeo  Alberto  Caiul- 
lariK  b.  at  Helluno  Sept.  18. 17a5  :  succeeded  Pius  VIIL  Feb. 
2,  1831  :  extended  the  sway  of  his  Ch.  and  promulgated  Ul- 
tramontane principles.  D.  at  Rome  June  1,  1846,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  Pius  IX.    \_Frovi  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 

C.  W.  (iREENE.  M.  D.] 

Gregory  <  Francis  H.).  b.  at  Xorwalk.  Conn..  Oct.  9.  1789 ; 
became  a  mariner,  and  in  1809  a  mdpn.  U.  S.  N..  and  in  1862 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  served  under 
Chauncev  in  1812-14  on  the  lakes  :  was  distinguished  in 
contests  "with  pirates  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the  \V.  I. :  command- 
ed the  frigate  Raritau  during  the  Mex.  war.  and  was  engag- 
ed in  constructing  iron-dads  1861-65.    D.  Oct.  4,  1866. 

Gregory  ^Jamesi,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire, 
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Scotland,  1638 ;  invented  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescope 
when  'Zi  yi*s.  old  ;  was  prof,  of  math,  at  St.  Andrew's  and  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  d.  Oct.  1675.  at  the  age  of  36.  He  in- 
vented many  new  and  important  mathematical  processes. 

Creg'ory  Nazian'zen,  .Saint  ((r/vr/o/v'^'.v  Xazianzenug), 
one  of  the  Gr.  Fathers  and  a  doctor  of  Ixjth  the  E.  and  W. 
chs.,  b.  at  Xazianzus,  in  t'appadocia,  about  :i2b'^'J  a.  d.  ;  was 
a  son  of  Gregory,  bp.  of  Nazianzus,  and  of  the  devout  St. 
Nonna ;  completed  his  school-studies  at  Athens.  In  361  a.  d. 
he  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  After  9  yrs.  of  labor  at  Na- 
zianzus, varied  by  I'etreats  to  the  desert  and  by  contests 
with  the  Arians  and  with  Julian  the  emp.,  he  accepted  in 
372  A.  D.  the  bishopric  of  Sasima.  He  lived  (375-379)  in  retire- 
ment at  Seleucia,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople  to  con- 
tend with  the  Arians  and  other  heretics.  In  380  a.  d.  Theo- 
dosius  made  him  bp.  of  Constantinople,  but  translations 
from  one  see  to  another  being  then  uncanonical  he  soon 
resigned.    D.  389  or  390. 

Oreg'ory  Nys'sen,  Saint,  b.  at  Csesarea.  in  Cappado- 
cia.  about  335  or  :i36  a.  d.,  a  younger  brother  of  St.  Basil  the 
Great :  was  teacher  of  rhetoric,  but  a  letter  i£pist.  43)  from 
Gregory  Naziauzen  caused  his  return  to  a  clerical  life,  and 
in  372  he  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Nyssa  in  Cappadocia.  D. 
after  394  a.  d.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Gr. 
Fathers. 

Gregory  of  Tour.s  [originally  Georgiiis  Florentius], 
Saint,  b.  at  Ai-A'erni  (now  Clermoiit),  Fr.,  about  540,  of  a 
noble  Rom.  family,  and  after  his  conversion  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  out  of  regard  to  his  mother's  grandfather,  the 
bp.  of  Lahgres.  About  573  he  became  bp.  of  Toui-s.  His 
prin.  work  is  A  Hist,  of  theFra/ikv.    D.  Nov.  17,  594  or  595. 

Greg'ory  Tliau'niatur'gus,  Saint,  and  "wonder- 
worker,'' of  heathen  parentage,  and  originally  called  Theo- 
DOKE,  was  b.  at  Neocaesarea,  in  Pontus,  about  210  a.  d.  :  when 
14  yrs.  of  age  lost  his  father,  and  became  a  Chr.  ;  in  231  fell 
imder  the  influence  of  Origen  at  Ca?sarea,  in  Pal.,  and  in 235 
went  with  him  to  Alexandria  ;  was  made  bp.  of  Neocaesarea 
in  244,  when  there  were  only  17  Chrs.  in  the  place,  and  d. 
there  270,  when,  as  it  was  said,  there  were  only  17  persons  in 
the  place  who  were  not  Chrs.  His  prin.  literary  work  is  A 
Pantf/yrical  Ornlion  on  Ongen.  Also  wrote  A  Metaphrase  on 
the  Book  of  Ecclestmtes,  an  important  Confession  of  Faith,  etc. 

Oregory  tlie  Illuiniiiator  [in  Armenian,  Liisavontch], 
Saint,  an  apostle  of  Armenia.  The  story  is,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  nominally 
ruled  Armenia  from  149  b.  c.  to  428  a.  d.  :  that  he  was  b. 
about  258  a.  d.  ;  that  his  father  ha\dng  assassinated  the  king, 
Chosroes  I.,  was  put  to  death  with  all  his  family  except  G., 
who  when  2  >ts.  old  was  taken  to  Ca>sarea,  in  C'appadocia, 
whence  he  returned  as  a  missionary  to  Armenia  about  286 
A.  D. :  that  he  baptized  the  king,  Tiridates,  in  289  ;  that  in  302 
Leontius  of  Ca^sarea  ordained  him  patriarch  of  the  Armenian 
Ch. ;  that  in  331  he  retired  to  a  cave,  and  lived  on  some  yrs. 
longer,  perhaps  till  342  a.  d.  His  Ho/nilies  y;ere  pub.  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Venice,  ilany  Prayers  in  the  Armenian 
liturgy  and  30  Cano/is  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 

Oreuada,  city  and  R.  R.  juuc,  cap.  of  Grenada  co., 
ZVIiss.,  at  the  former  head  of  navigation  of  the  Yalabusha 
River.    Pop.  1870,  1887  ;  1880,  1914. 

Greii'nell  (George),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  1786,  gi'ad.  at  Dartmouth  1808:  became  a  lawj'er  1811; 
prosecuting-attv.  of  Fi-anklin  co.,  Mass..  182(V28;  State  sena- 
tor 1824-27;  M.  C.  1829-39 ;  probate  judge  1849-53,  and  after- 
ward clerk  of  the  courts  at  Greenfield.    D.  Nov.  20,  1877. 

Gren'ville  (Georoe),  b.  Oct.  14,  1712  :  went  tirst  to  Pari, 
in  1741 ;  treas.  of  the  navy  1754  ;  was  a  sec.  of  state  1762,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  1762,  first  lord  of  the  treas.  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  176-3-65  ;  introduced  the  plan  for  tax- 
ing the  colonies,  and  is  reputed  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act ; 
was  an  able  statesman.  Author  of  Considerations  on  Com- 
inerci  (111(1  Fhiunces  and  other  writings.    D.  Nov.  24, 1770. 

Cilreiiville,  or  Granville  (Sir  Richard),  a  relative  of 
Sir  W.  lialeigh,  b.  1540 ;  went  in  1.55(5  to  fight  the  Turks  in 
Hungary ;  entered  Pari.,  was  knighted,  and  made  high 
sheriff  of  Cornwall  1571  :  assisted  Raleigh  in  planting  the 
Roanoke  cf )lony  1.585  :  vice-admiral  1591 :  attacked  a  Sp.  fleet 
of  .53  vessels  with  only  5  ships  :  sunk  4  ships,  and  after  being 
twice  wounded  was  taken  prisoner,  and  d.  soon  after  (1591). 

Gresli'ain  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  in  Lond.  1519:  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  uncle,  a  wealthy  mercer,  and  then  studied  at 
Gon\ille  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  manager 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  finances  ;  became  king's  factor  at  Antwerp 
1552:  was  knighted  15.59;  founded  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Lond.  (opened  1.570),  and  the  Gresham  Coll.,  Lond. ;  founded 
8  almshouses  and  many  other  charities.    D.  Nov.  21, 1579. 

GresHam  (Walter  Q.).     See  Appendix. 

Gret'na  Green,  a  v.,  or  rather  a  farmstead,  in  Scot., 
near  the  Eng.  frontier.  The  Eng.  law  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  if  it  is  contracted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  eountry  in  which  it  has  taken  place.  The 
Scotch  law  simply  demanded  that  the  mutual  declaration 
of  marriage  shall  be  exchanged  in  presence  of  a  witness,  and 
thus  It  became  fashionable  for  voung  couples  in  Eng.,  to 
whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  await  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  the  publication  of  banns,  etc.,  to  run  away  to  G.  G. 
and  declare  their  nian-iage  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  of 
the  farm.  On  account  of  later  changes  in  the  Eng.  and 
Scotch  marriage  laws,  this  custom  has  now  died  out. 

Grenze  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Tournus,  Fr.,  Aug.  21, 
1725:  was  a  genre-painter  of  domestic  scenes,  and  became 
an  associate  of  the  Fr.  A<a(l.  in  1755 :  but  being  elected 
a  member  in  1769  as  a  genre-painter,  his  single  historical 
piece,  Severt/s  Rej/riuiani/lng  hix  son  CaracuIJa,  being  disre- 
garded, he  resented  the  insult  and  retired  from  the  Acad. 
The  best  known  works  of  (i.  are  The  VilUuic  lUidt,  The 
Broken  Pitcher,  The  Little  Girl  with  the  Dog.    D.  Mar.  21,  1815. 

Grevy  (Francois  Paul  Jri-ES),  b.  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrez. 
dept.  of  Jura,  Aug.  15.  1813:  took  an  active  part  in  the  3 
days"  fight  of  the  revolution  in  18:J0.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  often  pleaded  in  political  cases.    G.  was 


elected  rep.  to  the  national  assembly  in  1848,  and,  without 
acting  with  the  ultra-radicals,  still  sat  on  the  benclies  of  the 
Montague.  Under  the  empire  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif  by  dept.  of  Jura.  He  was  a  moderate  re- 
publican, which  character  he  maintained  after  revolution 
of  1870.    Elected  Pres.  of  Fr.  Jan.  30.  1879. 

Grey  (Charles),  second  earl.  b.  at  Fallowden.  Northum- 
berland. Eng..  Mar.  13.  1764:  entered  Pari,  as  a  Whig  1789; 
was  an  early  friend  of  parliamentary  refonn  :  opposed  the 
Irish  union  1799  ;  became  (as  Lord  Howick)  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  1806,  and  sec.  of  foreign  affairs :  carried  the  bill 
for  aboUshingthe  slave-trade  1806,  and  being  defeated  in  the 
measure  for  abolishing  the  oath  which  kept  R.  Caths.  from 
the  holding  of  commissions  in  the  army  and  na\'>',  he  dis- 
solved the  cabinet ;  took  the  title  of  Earl  Grey  1807  ;  long  led 
the  Reform  party  ;  was  again  premier  in  183(5-32  and  1832-;i4. 
The  great  event  of  liis  last  administration  was  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  BUI  of  18:32.    D.  July  17.  1845. 

Grey  (Sir  George),  D.  C.  L..  LL.D.,  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Lisburn, 
Ire.,  in  1812  ;  ed.  at  Sandhurst  Military  Coll.,  and  entered  the 
army,  from  which  he  soon  after  retired,  and  in  1839  accom- 
panied an  exploring  expedition  to  Australia,  receiving  the 
appointment  of  gov.  of  S.  Australia  in  1841.  which  position 
he  held  till  appointed  gov.  of  New  Zealand  in  1846,  and  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1854,  returning,  liowever,  at  the 
request  of  his  govt,  to  New  Zealand  in  1861,  where  lie  con- 
tributed to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  In  1867  he 
i-eturned  to  Eng.  Among  his  pub.  works  are  Journals  of  Dis- 
comry  in  Australia  and  Polynesian  Mythology  and  Traditions 
of  Xew  Zealand. 

Grey  (Sir  George),  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  M.  A.,  b.  at  Gibraltar 
May  11,  1799,  grad.  with  honors  at  Oriel,  Ox. ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1826,  and  came  to  the  baronetcy 
1828  ;  entered  Pari.  1832,  under-sec.  for  the  colonies  1834  and 
183.5-39,  .iudge-advocate-gen.  1839-41,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  1841  and  1859-61,  home  sec.  1846-52,  1855-58,  and 
1861-66 ;  colonial  sec.  1854-55 ;  was  made  privy  councillor 
1839.  and  G.  C.  B.  1849. 

Grey  (Henry  George),  third  earl,  b.  Dec.  28,  1802,  ed.  at 
Cambridge  ;  entered  Pari.  1826.  and  in  the  same  yr.  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  was  under-sec.  for  the  colonies  1830-33,  under- 
sec,  for  the  home  dept.  1834,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
1835,  sec.  at  war  1835-39,  came  to  his  title  1845,  colonial  sec. 
1846-52  :  has  been  lord  lieut.  of  Northumberland  since  1847; 
received  the  Garter  in  1863,  and  the  grand  cross  of  Sts. 
>Iichael  and  George  1869.  Author  of  The  Colonial  Policy 
of  Russeirs  Administration. 

'  Grey  (Lady  Jane),  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  b.  at  Brad- 
gate,  Leicestershire,  1537 :  married  Lord  (iuildford  Dudley, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1553,  having  already, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Aschain  and  Aylmer,  bp.  of  Loud.,  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  Gr.,  Lat.,  Fi-..  It.,  and  Oriental 
langs.  Edward  VI.,  persuaded  by  Lady  Jane's  father  and 
father-in-law,  had  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  sisters  and 
declared  Lady  Jane  his  successor.  She  reluctantly  assent- 
ed, au(3  was  proclaimed  queen  July  10, 1553.  Ten  days  later 
Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed,  and  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band were  confined  in  the  Tower.  Nov.  30  she  was  tried  tor 
treason  at  the  Guildhall,  and  pleaded  guilty,  and  on  Feb. 
12. 15.54.  she  and  her  husband  were  beheaded. 

Grey  (Zachary).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  1687,  ed.  at 
Jesus  Coll.  and  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge  ;  became  an  Angli- 
can clergjTnan.  Chiefly  remembered  for  his  ed.  of  Hudit/ras 
and  his  valuable  Examination  of  JVeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans. 
D.  Nov.  25.  1766. 

Greyfriars.     See  Franciscans. 

Greyliound,  a  remarkable  group  of  dogs,  distinguish- 
ed chiefly  by  slender,  graceful  build,  quick  sight,  and  great 
speed  in  "the  chase. 

Grey'lock,  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Mass..  is  in  tlic 
town  of  Adams,  Berkshire  co.  It  is  the  prin.  eminence  <t 
Saddle  Mt.    Its  height  is  3505  ft. 

Grey  Nuns.     See  Charity,  Sisters  of. 

Grid'ley  (Ma.i.-Gen.  Richard),  b.  at  Canton.  Mass.,  1711. 
He  was  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  reduction  of 
Louisburgin  1745,  col.  of  inf.  in  1755.  In  compensation  for 
his  services  rendered  at  the  taking  of  Que.,  the  Brit.  govt, 
presented  him  Magdalen  Island,  with  half-pay,  which  re- 
mained permanent  through  life ;  was  wounded  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  appointed  ma.i.-gen.  by  the  provincial  Cong.  Sept. 
20,  1775.     D.  June  20,  1796. 

Grieg  (Edward  Hagerup).    See  Appendix. 

Grier,  greer  (Robert),  b.  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  1779,  was 
famous  in  Ga.,  S.  C,  N.  C,  and  Ala.  as  an  almanac-maker 
for  nearly  half  a  centuiy.    D.  May  4,  1848. 

Grier  (Robert  Cooper),  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
5.  1794,  grad.  from  Dickinson  Coll.  in  1812 ;  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  1815 :  in  1846  Pres.  Polk  appointed  him  one 
of  the  iustif-es  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.    D.  Sept.  26,  1870. 

Gri'erson  (Ben.iamin  H.),  b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July,  ia37  ; 
removed  at  an  earlv  age  to  O.,  and  subsequently  to  111.  Dur- 
ing the  c.  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Prentiss;  was 
major,  subsequently  col.,  6th  111.  Cav.  ;  appointed  brig.-gen. 
of  volunteei-s  in  1863,  and  maj.-gen.  1865.  His  services  as 
a  cav.  leader  were  conspicuous,  as  such  conducting  many 
important  and  successful  operafions,  raids,  expeditions,  etc. 
In  July  1866  he  became  col.  of  the  10th  U.  S.  Cav.,  which  po- 
sition he  stUl  retains. 

Gries'bacli  (Johann  Jakob),  b.  at  Butzbach  Jan.  4, 
1745  ;  was  appointed  prof,  in  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Jena  in 
1776.  wlii<li  office  he  held  till  his  death.  Mar.  24,  1812.  He 
devoted  himself  to  critical  researches  concerning  the  texts 
of  the  books  of  the  N.  T..  the  result  of  which  was  his  ed.  o. 
the  N.  T.  (Halle.  177.5-77).  the  first  critical  ed. 

Grirfenfeld  (Peter),  b.  at  Copenhagen  1635  ;  entered 
the  govt,  service  ;  rose  rapidly  :  wrote  the  Le.r  Regia  Danica  ; 
was  made  minister  of  state  1673.  but  his  policy  not  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  court,  he  fell  in  disgrace  1676.  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  the  rest  of  his  life.    D.  May  11,  1699. 
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Crirfiii  [Or.  ypvili].  a  fabulous  mouster.  havins  the  l>ody 
and  leirs  of  a  Hon.  joined  to  tlie  back,  wings,  and  often  the 
feet  of  the  eagle.  It  was  believed  to  l>e  the  offspring  of  the 
eagle  and  the  lion. 

Griffiu,  eitv  and  R.  1?.  June.,  cap.  of  Spalding  Co..  Ga.. 
HI  m.  S.  of  Atlanta.  It  has  male  and  female  colls.  A  min- 
eral spring  of  sulphur  water  has  recently  been  discovered. 
It  is  a  summer  reson  for  planters  of  S.  W.  Ga.  I»i-in.  busi- 
ness, cotton.    Pop.  of  (Ust.  1870.  ai21 :  1880.  :3620. 

Griffiu  iCharles).  b.  m  O.  1826.  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1847:  en- 
tered the  annv  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil..  and  served 
in  the  war  with  Mes.  1847-48  :  became  a  second  lieut.  in  Oct. 
1847.  and  fii-st  lieut.  June  1849.  ser\-iug  on  frontier  duty.  Ap- 
p»)imed  capt.  in  1861.  he  seni'ed  during  the  c.  war  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  being  brevetted  major  for  gallant  con- 
duct. Promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.  of  voluuteei-s  June  1862.  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Va.  PenmsuJar  campaign,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Yorktown.  Gainess  Mill.  Malvern 
HiU,  etc.,  and  subsequently  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  at  Antietam.  In  tlie  Rappahannock  campaign  he  com- 
manded a  di\isi(>n  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Dec. 
1862.  at  Chancellors\ille  May  1863.  and  at  8pottsylvania.  as- 
sault aud  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  the  various  battles  of  the 
final  campaign.  1864-65.  For  conspicuous  gallantrj-  in  this 
latter  campaign  he  wa.s  brevetted  ma j. -gen.  of  volunteers. 
Placed  in  command  of  the  5th  ai-my  corps  Apr.  1,  1865.  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  coms.  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  sun-euder  of  (^u.  Lee  at  Appomattox C.-H.  Apr.  9. 1865  ; 
was  in  Julv  1866  appointed  col.  3.5th  Iirf.,  and  conmianded 
militarv  dists.  in  Tex.  and  La.    I>.  Sept.  15.  1867. 

Griffiu  K'TRisi.  b.  in  Va.  1749.  ed.  in  Eng..  and  became 
connected  with  a  noble  family  there  by  marriage  :  a  mem- 
ber of  Va.  legislature:  member  of  old  Cong,  in  1 1.8-81  and 
1787-88.  and  became  its  pres.  in  1788  :  elected  pres.  of  supreme 
court  of  admiraltv  :  held  office  of  judge  of  U.  S.  dist.  court 
for  Va.  from  1789  until  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1810. 

Griffiu  (Eu\v.4.RD  DoRRi,  D.  D..  b.  at  E.  Haddam,  Conn., 
Jan.  6, 1770,  grad.  at  Yale  1790 :  was  settled  at  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  from  1795  to  1801 :  at  Newark.  X.  J.,  from  1801  to  1809  ; 
was  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Sem.  from  1809  to 
1811:  settled  in  Boston.  Ma.ss.  (Park  st.  eh.},  from  1811  to 
1815 :  at  Newark  again  from  1815  to  1821 :  pres.  of  Williams 
Coll.  from  1821  to  1836.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  most 
noted  of  which  is  a  Course  of  Led 'ires  in  Park  St.  Ch.  Sixty 
of  his  sermons,  with  a  biography  prefixed,  were  pub.  by 
Dr.  William  B.  Sprague.    D.  Xov.  8',  18:37.   R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Griggs' vllle,  city.  Pike  co..  111.,  37  m.  E.  of  Hannibal,  4 
m.  W.  of  lU.  River,  on  R.  R.  It  has  a  public  librarv.  Pop. 
1870,  1456  :  1880,  1515. 

Grigs'by  (Hugh  Blairi,  LL.D..  b.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1806  : 
became  chancellor  of  William  and  Mary  CoU.  in  1871.  Was 
a  member  of  the  Va.  Convention  of  1829^:30,  respecting  which 
he  delivered  an  address  in  1853  before  the  Va.  Historical 
.>»ociety.    D.  Apr.  29.  1881. 

Griil'parzer  1  Franz),  b.  at  Vienna  Jan.  15,  1791 :  spent 
his  life  in  his  native  city.  In  1816  he  brought  his  tragedy 
JAe  Ahiifrau  on  the  stage,  one  of  the  wildest  productions 
I  if  the  romantic  school.  But  in  all  his  chief  works,  Sappfio, 
.Medea.  Des  ilefres  ynd  der  Lube  Welh/i.  and  Esther,  he  pursued 
an  almost  opposite  direction.    D.  Jan.  20,  1872. 

Grimes  1  James  Wilsoxi.  LL.D..  b.  in  Deering.  Hills- 
borough CO.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20. 1816.  The  yotmgest  of  8  children, 
and  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  he  entered  Dartmouth  Coll. 
Aug.  1832 :  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Feb.  1835 : 
settled  at  Burlington  (now  in  la.,  then  in  the  "  Black  Hawk 
Purchase,"'  which  was  attached  to  the  Terr,  of  Mich.t  May 
1836,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  His  first  public 
service  was  as  sec.  to  an  Indian  com.  held  at  Rock  Island 
Sept.  27.  1836,  at  which  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  relinquished  by 
treaty  to  the  U.  S.  the  lands  hing  between  the  then  W. 
boimdary-line  of  the  State  of  Mo.  and  the  Mo.  River,  which 
were  subsequently  added  to  that  State  :  was  a  rep.  in  1838 
and  in  1843  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  TeiT.  of  la., 
and  in  1852  in  the  gen.  assembly  of  the  State.  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Compromise,  and  was  one  of 
the  foiuidei-s  of  the  Rep.  party  :  was  chosen  gov.  Aug.  1854. 
for4yrs.  Was  U.  S.  Senator  1^59-71.  In  the  impeac-lmient 
trial  of  Pres.  Johnson  he  regarded  himself  as  acting,  not  in 
a  representative  capacity  but  as  a  judge^  and  gave  his  opin- 
ion that  the  Pres.  was  not  guilty  of  an  impeachable  offence 
by  reason  of  anvthing  alleged  in  the  articles  preferred 
against  him.     D.  Feb.  7,  1872. 

Griuilte  1  Frederick  1,  b.  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  Sept.  1, 
1791.  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1810:  judge  of  Ohio  supreme  court 
1S36-41.  Author  of  Xature  and  Tendencies  of  Free  Lnsts.  and 
an  essay  on  Auc.  and  Mo<lern  Lit.    D.  Mar.  8,  1863. 

Grimke  I  John  Faucheral'di,  LL.D.,  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  S.  C. :  was  col.  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war. 
Author  of  a  Ttetised  Edition  of  the  Lairs  of  6.  C.  to  1789,  A 
J'rnfMte  Directory,  etc.    D.  in  1819. 

Grinike  iTho.mas  Smithi,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston.  S.  i., 
>ept.  26,  1786.  grad.  from  Yale  Coll.  1807.  and  studied  law  :n 
<  harleston.  S.  C.  In  1828  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  State 
>enate  on  the  tariff  question  in  favor  of  tlie  gen.  govt.,  and 
an  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  S.  C.  Test  act  of 
1834.  Wrote  Rejiections  on  thr.  Character  and  Objects  of  all 
Science  and  Lit.    D.  Oct.  11,  18:J4. 

Grimm  (Jakob  LrDwio),  a  celebrated  Ger.  philologist 
an<i  arcliaeologist.  b.  at  Hanau  Jan.  4.  1785 :  studied  law  at 
Marburg  1802  :  received  in  1805  an  oflRce  in  the  war  dept.  of 
Hesse  :  accompanied  iu  1814  the  Hessian  ambas.sador  to  the 
•  '  iiig.  of  Vienna  :  went  in  181.5.  under  Pi-us.  authority,  to 
i'aris  to  reclaim  such  MSS.  as  Nap.  had  carried  away  from 
tier,  libraries  :  became  in  1816  librarian  at  Cassel.  "and  in 
183^1  jirof.  at  Giittingen.  When  in  18:37  the  Hanoverian  king 
abolished  arbitrarily  the  const..  (J.  signed  a  protest  against 
the  measure,  and  was  dismissed,  but  in  1841  received  a  chair 

I    at  tlie  I'niv.  of  Berlin,  which  he  filled  till  his  death.    Wrote 
Deutsche  (irammatik  (unfinished  1.    Gcschichtt  der  Deutschtn 
^prache,  and  iXutsches  Wdrterbuck.    D.  Sept.  20,  1863. 


Grlniiii  (Karl  Wllhelm),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Hanau,  Feb.  24,  1786.  studied  law  at  Marburg,  and  followed 
his  elder  brother  as  librarian  and  professor  at  Cassel,  Got- 
tingen,  aud  Berlin,  where  he  d.  Dec.  16.  1859.  Although  a 
philologist  and  archa-ologi.st  like  his  brother,  and  takmg 
part  with  him  in  all  his  studies  and  labors,  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  attracted  to  the  poetical  side  of  the  questions 
treated  bv  them  in  common.  In  connection  with  his  brother 
he  edited"  Kinder-  nnd  Hausmorchen  (1812),  one  of  the  love- 
liest collections  of  faijv  tales  ever  made.  Among  his  inde- 
pendent works  are  Altddnische  Heldenlieder  (1811),  Die 
Deutschen  Heldensage  (1829). 

Grtud'ing  aud  Crusli'lug  ITIachiu'ery.  The  re- 
duction 01  large  masses  to  the  state  of  powder  usually  in- 
volves the  use  both  of  cru.sldng  and  of  grinding  apparatus. 
C.  M.  usuallv  reduces  the  size  of  masses  or  breaks  up  frag- 
ments bv  simple  pressure.  G.  M.  acts  by  compression,  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  action.  Such  attrition  is  better  adapted 
to  produce  extreme  fineness  of  division  than  simple  crushing. 
The  stamp-mill,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
p,g  J  most  generally  known 

c:  foi-ms  of  crushing  ap- 

paratus. A  hea\"y  mass 
of  chilled  cast  iron  B  is 
secuitd  upon  the  lower 
end  of  a  strong  vertical 
beam  E.  which  also 
carries,  near  the  upper 
exti-emity.  a  bracket  K, 
which  is  engaged  by  a 
cam  D.  which  lifts  it  to 
the  required  height. 
This  beam  is  guided 
by  a  suitable  frame  F 
G",  and  the  lifting  is 
done  by  a  cam  or  by  a 
series  of  cams  which 
are  keyed  upon  and  re- 
volve with  a  hoi-izontal 
shaft  A,  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  A  shield  C  of  wood  or 
metal  protects  the  workmen  against  injuiT  by  flying  frag- 
ments D  represents  the  ore  flowing  under  the  stamp-heads, 
which  crush  it  against  the  floor  H.  A  stream  of  water  I 
usuaUv  flows  over  the  minerals. 
Fig.  '2  represents  the  Blake  stone-crusher.  The  circle  at 
D  exhibits  a  section  of  the 


Fig.  2. 


Blake  Stone-breaker. 


driving-shaft,  with  the  eccen- 
tric which  actuates  the  pit- 
man or  connecting-rod  F.  giv- 
ing it  a  vertical  motion,  and. 
through  it.  working  the  tog- 
gle-jomt  C  C.  This  elbow,  or 
toggle-joint,  acting  against 
the  movable  jaw  J  on  the  one 
side,  and  the' fixed  abutment, 
or  frame  of  the  machine,  on 
the  other,  forces  the  for- 
mer toward  the  fixed  jaw  H. 
crushing  any  material  which 
may  have  been  thrown  into 
the"  intervening   space  from 


abore.  N  is  a  wedge  which  by  means  of  the  screw  attached 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  diminish  or  to  Increase  the  size 
of  product.  B  represents  the  flv-wheel.  and  C  the  driving- 
pullev.  The  faces  of  the  jaws  are  protected  by  removable 
plates,  which  sustain  all  of  the  wear  produced  by  abrasion. 
A  spring  of  rubber,  L,  withdraws  the  swinging  jaw  when  it 
has  made  its  forward  movement,  and  the  toggle  releases  it. 
The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows  :  The  material,  being 
alreadv  broken  to  a  size  which  admits  of  its  being  placed 
between  the  jaws,  is  thrown  int. .  the  machine,  and  the  mov- 
able jaw,  swinging  through  a  small  arc  at  each  revolution 
of  the  flv-wheel  shaft,  fractures  the  pieces,  and  they  drop 
until  caught  in  the  naiTOwer  space  below,  and  the  next  ap- 
proach of  the  pendent  jaw  produces  new  fi-actures,  and 
again  it  releases  them.  The  pieces  finally  become  sufficiently 
small  to  fall  out  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  adjusted  bv  the  wedge  O  to  the  proper  width. 
Fig.  3  repre"sents  an  example  of  that  class  of  machinery  in 
Fig.  3. 


Whelpley  &  Storer  Crusher. 

which  crushing  is  produced  by  percussive  action— the  Whelp- 
lev  &  Storer  crusher.  For  simply  crushing  sugar-cane  and 
similar  substances,  where  the  cellular  or  porous  mass  is  to 
be  compressed  and  broken  to  expel  the  contained  liquid,  a 
set  of  rolls  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  used.  The  cane  is 
fed  between  the  rolls  R  R'  from  an  apron  P.    Passing  under 
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the  rolls,  it  is  guided  by  a  plate  aiTanged  for  that  purpose, 
between  K  and  R-,  and  then,  the  juice  being  thoroughly  ex- 
pressed, the  CTiished  cane  falls  clear,  led  by  the  tail-trough 
T.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  first  pair  of  rolls  R  R'  is  to 
crush  the  cane,  and  the  succeeding  heavy  pressure  exerted 
Fig.  4. 


Rolls  for  crushing  suK;ir-caue. 

by  R'  and  R^  expresses  the  juice  very  completely.  The  juice 
falls  into  a  trough  below,  M'hich  leads  it  to  a  reservoir  con- 
veniently situated  to  receive  it. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  form  of  mill  which  is  also  used  prin- 
cipally for  crushing  organic  materials.  A  and  B  are  2  mill- 
stones    revolving     on 

horizontal    axes    a  b.  rir;.  o. 

The  vertical  shaft  C 
revolves  in  bearings 
steadied  by  the  frame- 
work above,  and  its 
weight,  with  that  of  its 
appurtenances,  is  car- 
ried by  a  step  at  its 
lower  end.  Keyed  up- 
on this  shaft  is  a  strong 
cast-iron  disk,  having 
a  high  flange  around 
its  edge.  Fitted  to  this 
disk,  and  well  bedded 
upon  it,  is  a  thick  stone 
E  E,  upon  which  the  .„ 

millstones    A    B   rest.  Vertical  Seed-mill. 

The  vertical  shaft  C  is  driven  by  a  bevel-wheel  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  carries  with  it  the  horizontal  table  IC  E.  The 
material  to  be  crushed  is  thrown  upon  the  table,  and  as  the 
latter  revolves  the  former  is  carried  under  the  millstones, 
which  revolve  by  contact,  and  is  crushed  and  ground  by  the 
weight  of  the  stones. 

When  a  thorough  pulverization  of  materials  is  desired 
mills  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the  action  is  purely  that  of 
grinding,  are  generally  used.  An  exception  to  tlie  gen.  rule 
exists  in  the  pulverizer  of  Whelpley  &  .Storer,  shown  in  Fig. 
6.  This  machine  is  only  intended  for  the  reduction  to  fine 
powder  or  to  dust  of  such  materials  as  sand,  gravel,  or 
crushed  ore.  The  material  is  fed  regularly  and  automati- 
cally into  the  machine  from  the  hopper  above,  and,  entering 
Fig.  fi. 


Whelpley  &  Storer  Pulverizer. 

the  cylinder,  encounters  the  swiftly  revolving  "  paddles," 
and,  becoming  entangled  among  the  accompanying  and  sur- 
rounding eddies  and  whirlwinds  of  air,  the  particles  are,  by 
mutual  attrition  and  collision,  ground  into  sometimes  impal- 
pable powder. 

For  grinding  coffee  and  spices,  drv  paints,  soft  ores,  solid 
chemicals,  and  easily  crushed  substances  in  gen.,  mills  with 


Fig.  7. 


grinding  surfaces  of 
cast  iron  are  com- 
monly used.  In  these 
mills  the  rubbing 
faces  of  the  metal  are 
usually  corrugated  or 
ribbed  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree  which 
is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done. 

Many  other  forms 
of  mill  are  in  use.  In 
some  cases,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  mills  are 
constructed  having 
the  stones  set  with 
their  axes  horizontal, 
the  special   advanta-  Forsraan  Verticil  Mill, 

ges  being  the  convenience  with  which  pressure  may  be  ad- 


Plan  of  Millstone. 


justed,  and  the  more  rapid  feed  and  delivery  secured,  which 

permits  higher  speed 
and  reduces  liability  of 
choking.  In  other  mills 
the  spindle  is  vertical, 
but  the  upper  stone  is 
stationary,  and  secured 
firmly  in  the  casing, 
while  the  lower  re- 
volves. This  gives  some- 
what more  stability, 
and  therefore  increased 
speed  and  steadiness  of 
motion.  In  some  forms 
of  mill  the  stones  are 
usually  smaller  and  are 
often  made  in  a  single 
piece.  The  fixed  stone 
has  usually  a  perfectly 
flat  grinding  face ;  the 
mo%ing  stone  is  hollow- 
ed toward  the  centre. 
The  faces  of  both  stones 
are  cut,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  with  straight  grooves,  of  wedge- 
formed  section.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J/s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thvrston.] 

Orlnd'stoue,  a  thick  circular  disk  of  stone  used  for 
bringing  cutting  instruments  to  an  edge,  the  blade  being 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  stone,  which  revolves  around  a 
central  axis.  The  best  G.  in  the  U.  S.  are  brought  from 
Berea,  O.,  and  from  N.  S.  Various  forms  and  materials  are 
also  used  for  cutting  glass,  gems,  etc. 

Grluneir,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Poweshiek  co.,  la..  120 
m.  W.  of  the  Miss.  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  la.  Coll.  Pop.  1870, 
1482  :  1880,  2415. 

Orinuell  (Henry),  b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 
1799,  son  of  Cornelius  Grinnell  and  brother  of  M.  H.  Grin- 
nell;  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grinnell.  Minturn  &  Co., 
whale-oil  shippers  of  ;Xew  York,  1819^9,  and  after  that  time 
retired  from  business  ;  fitted  out  the  "  Grinnell  expeditions  " 
(18.50,  1854,  etc.)  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  was 
throughout  life  a  most  generous  advocate  of  the  interests  of 
sailors ;  was  the  first  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Geographical  So- 
ciety.   D.  June  1874. 

Grinnell  (Moses  H.),  b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mar.  3, 
1803 :  obtained  his  early  education  at  private  schools  and 
Friends"  acad. ;  M.  C.  1839-41.  He  was  influential  in  sending 
out  Dr.  Kane  upon  his  Arctic  expedition  (1853-55) ;  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York  1869-71.   D.  Nov.  24,  1877. 

Grinnell  Land,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  northern- 
most land  hitherto  discovered,  was  first  seen  in  1850,  and 
mapped  in  1854  as  far  as  lat.  82°  30'  N.  in  Ion.  76°  W.  An 
open  polar  sea,  entirely  free  of  ice  and  abounding  in  animal 
life,  is  reported  to  extend  125  m.  N.  of  its  shores.  High  mts. 
were  seen  in  the  interior. 
Grippe.    See  Ixfi-uenza. 

Grl'quas  (called  Bastaards  by  the  Boers),  a  mixed  race 
in  S.  Afr.,  the  offspring  of  Hottentot  and  Bush  women  by 
the  Boers,  or  colonists  of  Dut.  descent.  Many  of  them  have 
adopted  the  habits  and  religion  of  Europeans.  A  large  part 
of  their  terr.  (Griqualand)  was  in  1874  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony  against  the  wish  of  the  people. 

Grls'coni  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  N.  J., 
Sept.  27,  1774 :  was  prin.  of  the  F^-ieuds'  monthly  meeting 
school  in  Burlington.  N.  J..  13  jts.  ;  in  1806  become  prof,  of 
chem.  in  Rutgers  Coll.,  N.  J.  Wrote  A  Year  in  Em-ope.  D. 
Feb.  26.  1852. 

Grisi,  giee'see  (Giulia),  daughter  of  a  topographical  offi- 
cer of  the  Fr.  empire,  b.  at  Milan  May  22,  1812.  She  studied 
at  ;Milan  and  Bologna,  where  at  the  age  of  16  she  made  her 
tirst  public  appearance  as  Zelmira.  and  earned  the  audience 
away  by  the  charm  of  her  voice,  manner,  and  person.  Sub- 
sequently she  achieved  triumphs  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Milan.  At  the  Scala  she  first  appeared  as  Norma.  Her  efforts 
to  overcome  defects  of  training  were  so  successful  that  she 
ranked  with  Pasta  and  Malibran.  The  opera  Piiriktni  was 
written  for  her.  In  1836  G.  man-ied  a  Frenchman,  M.  Ge- 
rard de  Melcy,  but  the  union  was  unhappy  and  was  legally 
dissolved.  She  was*  afterward  united  to  Signor  Mario,  the 
tenor.  In  Aug.  1854  they  visited  the  V.  S.  together  and  sang 
in  the  prin.  cities.  In  later  yrs.  she  resided  in  Eng.  She  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  as  late  as  1864.    D.  Nov.  29,  1869. 

Gris'wold  (Alexander  Viets),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  Apr.  22,  1766 :  appointed  rector  of  St.  Michaers  ch. 
at  Bristol.  R.  I. ;  in  May  1811  became  first  bp.  of  the  E.  dio- 
cese of  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  which  was  organized  in  1810.  Soon 
after  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Bro\\Ti  Univ.  Wrote  On 
the  Reformation  anel  the  Apo^toUc  Office.    D.  Feb.  15,  184:3. 

Gris^vold  (John  A.),  b.  at  Nassau,  in  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1822;  was  M.  C.  from  N.  Y.  1863-69,  and  mayor  of 
Troy  ia56.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Ericsson's  famous 
Moiiitor  was  built.  He  was  an  iron  manufacturer:  was 
Rep.  candidate  for  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1868.    D.  Oct.  31,  1872. 

Grl!i«-tvold  (Matthew),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  1716: 
held  the  office  of  lieut.-gov.  of  Conn. ;  gov.  1784-85 :  also 
judge  of  the  supreme  court :  pres.  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  const.  1788.    D.  Apr.  1799. 

Griswold  (Roger),  LL.D.,  b.  at  L>-me,  Conn.,  May  21, 
1762.  grad.  from  Yale  Coll.  in  1780:  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  178:3 :  M.  C.  1795  to  1805 ;  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Conn,  in  1807.  and  was  lieut.-gov.  1809-11 ;  gov.  1811- 
13.     D.  Oct.  25,  1812. 

Griswold  (RuFus  Wilmot),  D.  D..  b.  at  Benson,  Vt., 
Feb.  15,  1815  ;  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  travel,  in  U.  S. 
and  Europe ;  became  a  printer,  then  a  Bap.  preacher,  and 
afterward  a  journalist.  In  1841  he  brought  out  an  anony- 
mous vol.  of  poems.  Became  chief  ed.  of  Graham's  Magazine 
in  1842^3.  and  of  the  International  Magazine  of  New  York  in 
1850-52.  Wrote  Poets  and  Poeti^y  of  A7ner.,  Curiosities  of  . 
A7ner.  Lit.,  and  Prose  Writers  of  Amer.    D.  Aug.  27,  1857.  d 
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Griswold  (StasletK  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14. 
1763,  frrail.  from  Yale  Coll.  In  17SC:  studied  theol..  and  wa.s 
settled  to  preach  at  New  Milfonl.  Conn.,  17S(V-l80-2.  hut  re- 
signed. In  I81H  he  edited  a  Bern,  paper  at  Walpole,  N.  H. ; 
was  appointed  see.  of  Mich.  Terr,  by  Jefferson  in  1805 ;  be- 
came U.  S.  Senator  in  1809  from  C,  and  afterward  U.  S. 
judire  for  the  X.  W.  Terr.    D.  Au^:.  21.  1815. 

Orou'iug;en,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Hunse, 
which  here  tonus  a  good  port,  accessible  for  larsre  vessels, 
and  communicating  by  canals  with  the  Dollart  and  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  univ.,  a  public  library,  and 
a  botanic  sarden.     Pop.  1682,  48.896. 

Grono'vlus^  or  Gro'iioT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Dut.  family  which  produced  many  learned  men.  Johan 
Fredekik  Gronovils.  b.  in  Hamburg,  Ger..  8ept.  8, 1611.  was 
ed.  at  Leipsic.  Jena,  and  Altorf,  and  in  lt>43  became  prof,  of 
hist,  and  eloquence  at  Deventer ;  in  1658  prof,  of  the  Gr. 
lang.  and  hist,  at  Leyden :  pub.  texts  of  anc.  authors  with 
notes.  D.  Dec.  38.  1671. —His  son.  Jacobus,  b.  at  Deventer 
Oct.  20.  1645.  went  in  1668  to  study  in  the  Eng.  univs. ;  was 
attached  in  1672  to  the  Dut.  embassy  at  Madrid  ;  was  prof, 
of  polite  lit.  at  Pisa,  and  in  1079  took  the  corresponding 
chair  at  Leyden.  Pub.  annotated  texts,  and  wrote  The- 
murui  Ari(i(j>iitai'im  Grcecarum.  D.  Oct.  21,  1716.— His  son, 
Abraham  (1694-1775),  a  distmguished  phys..  was  ed.  of  sev- 
eral anc.  authors  and  author  of  learned  works.— His  brother. 
JoHANX  Frederik  (1690-17621,  was  a  distinguished  jurist, 
botanist,  and  author.— Laurextius  Theodorus  (1730-78i.  a 
learned  zoologist  and  author.— His  grand-uncle  of  the  same 
name  was  a  noted  student  of  the  civil  law,  and  author. 

Groome  (James  Black>.  b.  in  Elkton.  Cecil  co..  Md..  Apr. 
4.  1838 :  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 : 
joined  the  Dem.  party ;  member  of  the  convention  in  1867 
that  formed  the  present  const,  of  Md.  ;  in  1871  and  1873  mem- 
i>er  of  the  house  of  delegates,  taking  a  leading  place  in  that 
body  untU.  on  the  electfon  of  Gov.  Whyte  to  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate in  1874.  he  succeeded  him  as  gov. ;  at  the  end  of  the 
term  he  returned  to  Elkton.  Md.,  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  :  U.  S.  Senator  for  Md.  1879-85. 

Gros  (AsTorsE  Jeaxi.  b.  at  Paris  ui  1771.  He  was  a  pupU 
in  the  school  of  David  :  was  patronized  by  Nap.,  whose  por- 
trait, full  length,  he  painted  in  It.,  and  the  most  impressive 
events  in  whose  career— the  battles  of  Aboukir,  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, of  Eylau.  Nap.  •visiting  the  sick  at  JaflFa.  among  them 
—he  depicted  by  order  of  the  govt.  These  pieces  are  strong, 
but  coarse.  His  miniature  portraits  are  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful. The  cupola  of  St.  Cienevieve  at  Paris  shows  his  skill  as 
a  decorator.  G.  was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  prof,  at  the  Inst,  and  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts.    D.  1835. 

Gros1>eak,  a  popular  name  of  several  birds  belonging 
to  the  famOy  Fringillidae.  The  U.  S.  have  the  evening  G. 
{He^periphona  ve^ptrVina\  the  pine  G.  (Pimcola  enucleator), 
the  rose- breasted  G.  (Zamdodia  ludoriciana),  the  blue  G. 
(Guiraca  carulea),  and  others. 

Gross  (Sami-el  D.).  M.  D.,  LL.D..  D.  C.  L..  b.  in  Pa.  July 
8.  18C6-  grad.  at  the  Jefferson  Med  Coll.,  Phila.,  1828;  in 
1835  was  elected  prof,  in  the  med.  dept.  of  Cin.  Coll.,  O.,  and 
in  1840  to  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  In  1850  was  selected  to  become  Dr.  Mott's  suc- 
cessor in  the  I'niv.  of  New  York,  and  in  1^6  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Mutter  in  his  alma  mater.  (Resigned  Mar.  28,  18K.)  In 
1867  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association. 
Author  of  System  of  Svrgfry. 

Grosseteste  (  Robert i.  bp.  of  Lincoln  (probably  named 
GrmsiUiU.  "  great  head."'  from  his  learning  and  ability),  was 
b.  at  Stradbrooke.  Suffolk,  about  1175 ;  is  reputed  to  have 
held  a  professorship  at  Paris :  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wilts 
in  1214 :  received  other  preferments,  and  in  1214  received 
the  doctorate  of  theol.  and  became  mafjister  scholarum  at 
Ox. :  defended  (1232i  the  Jews  against  the  king  and  people  ; 
became  bp.  of  Lincoln  1235  :  opposed  successfully  alike  the 
intrusions  of  king,  nobles,  and  the  pope  in  local  ecclesiastical 
affairs  :  was  involved  in  a  long  controversy  with  Innocent 
IV..  who  excommunicated  him.    D.  Oct.  9.  1253. 

Grote  iGeorgei.  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Clayhill.  Kent. 
Nov.  17,  1794.  of  Ger.  ancestry :  became  a  liberal  political 
•writer,  and  sat  in  Pari,  for  Lond.  18.32-41.  and  was  distin- 
guished by  efforts  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  elec- 
tions. His  Hist,  of  Gr.  (1846-56 lis  written  from  a  democratic 
standpoint,  and  enriched  with  the  products  of  novel  and 
important  researches.  His  other  prin.  works  are  Plato  and 
the  other  (.'ompardons  of  Socrates.  Aristotle,  and  iFinor  ^yorks. 
In  1860  he  became  •vice-chancellor  of  the  Lond.  L'niv.,  and 
in  1869  pres.  of  L'niv.  Coll.    D.  June  18,  1871. 

Gro'tius,  or  De  Groot  (Hrcoi,  son  of  a  burgomaster 
and  curator  of  the  Univ.  of  Leyden.  b.  at  Delft  Apr.  10,  1583 : 
placed  at  Leyden  when  very  young :  was  in  the  train  of  the 
states-general's  ambassadors  to  Fr.,  where  his  wonderful 
learning  excited  great  attention.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  Hague,  he  soon  commenced  his  literary  career ;  re- 
ceived several  appointments,  and  in  1610  the  office  of  pen- 
sioner (or  paid  counsellor i  of  Rotterdam.  In  16«.'8  he  wrote 
his  Mare  liberurn.  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  against  the 
claims  of  Eng.  and  Port.  Joining  John  of  Bameveldt,  the 
grand  pensionary  of  Hoi.,  the  hea(.l  of  the  states'  rights  party 
and  of  the  Armihians.  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  Bameveldt, 
excepting  that  his  leader  was  put  to  death,  while  he  lay  in 
prison  until  his  %vife  rescued  him  by  a  stratagem  in  1624. 
From  this  time  he  lived  first  in  Fr.,  "then  at  Hamburg,  and 
then  in  the  .service  of  C^ueen  Christina  of  Swe..  especially  as 
her  ambassador  at  Pans.  Being  recalled  at  his  request  in 
1645,  he  d.  from  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  Aug.  28,  1645. 

G.  was  aunivejsal  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Chr.  scholars. 
His  notes  on  the  N.  T.,  purely  philological  and  entirely  free 
from  theological  bias,  have  a  very  high  value.  His  De  jure 
belli  (t  pads  is  in  one  sense  the  foundation  of  modem  inter- 
national law.  His  mild  Christian  humanity  led  him  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  better  principles  than  those  of  his  age  into 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  into  the  laws  of  war,  and  his 


thorough  knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  history  furnished 
him  with  a  systematic  basis  and  copious  illustrations. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 
Groton,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 
Groton,  N.  Y'.     See  Appexdix. 

Grot'ta  del  Ca'ne  <  ■  Grotto  of  the  Dog  ">,  a  cave  10  ft. 
deep.  4  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft.  high,  in  S.  It.,  between  Naples  and 
Pozzuoli,  remarkable  for  its  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  in  which  a  candle  is  instantaneously  extinguished  and 
small  animals  stifled. 

Grouchy,  groo-she',  de  (Ejuiaxcxl).  Marquis,  marshal 
and  peer  of  Fr..  was  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  23.  1766.  and  entered  the 
artil.  in  1781.    In  1793  he  was  col.  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
advanced  to  brig.-gen.,  and  fought  in  1794  In  La  Vendee,  but 
was  discharjred.    After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  was  re- 
instated m  his  former  place,  and  fought  under  Joubert  and 
;  Moreau  in  It.  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1799  and  1800.  but  was 
I  treated  coldly  bv  Nap.  on  account  of  his  sympathy  for 
I  Moreau.    On  Oct.  26,  1806.  he  defeated  the  Prus.  cav.  at 
!  Zehdenlk,  and  after  that  time  he  was  employed  in  the  cam- 
;  paigns  in  Pi-us.,  Sp.,  Aus.,  and  Rus.  :  on  the  retreat  from 
'<  Moscow  he  led  the  body-guard  of  the  emp.,  a  legion  consist- 
ing of  officers  only.-    On  tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
'  1814 he  was  banished  from  Fr.,  allowed  to  return  In  1815.  but 
treated  •with  suspicion.    He  joined  Nap.  on  his  return  from 
i  Elba,  received  command,  fought  In  N.  Fr.,  was  made  a 
I  marshal  of  Fr.    After  the  battle  of  June  17,  1815,  he  was 
I  ordered  to  pursue  Bliicher.  and  although,  on  the  18th.  he 
heard  the  cannonade  from  Waterloo,  he  adhered  to  his  or- 
ders and  pushed  forward  toward  Wavre.    After  the  battle 
he  led  the  remnants  of  the  army  back  to  Fr.    The  Bourbons 
banished  him  a  second  time,  but  after  residing  for  5  yrs.  in 
the  U.  S.  he  was  permitted  to  return.    After  the  revolution 
of  1S;30  his  rank  of  marshal  was  acknowledged,  and  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Fr.    D.  May  29,  1847. 

Gronnd  Dove,  a  gen.  name  for  those  species  of  pigeon 
which  seldom  fly.  but  walk  upon  the  ground. 

Ground  Ice,  or  Anclior  Ice  (called  ground  gru  in 
parts  of  Eng.  i,  is  the  ice  which  forms  In  crystals  at  the  bot- 
tom of  streams.  Its  formation  is  probably  due  (1)  to  the 
current  of  the  stream,  which  mixes  the  lighter  cold  water 
of  the  surface  •with  the  rest  of  the  water,  and  brings  the 
whole  down  nearly  to  the  freezing-point :  (2i  to  the  as- 
perities at  the  bottom,  which  favor  the  forming  of  crys- 
tals :  and  (3)  to  the  comparative  stUlness  at  the  bottom. 

Ground-nut,  or  Pea-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Arachis 
hyiXK/ita,  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Leguminos«.  a  native 
of  Air.  or  of  S.  Amer.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  cultivated  for  its  oil 
also.  The  pods  generally  have  2  seeds,  and  have  the  habit 
of  thrusting  themselves  under  the  soU  and  there  ripening. 
The  seeds  ("nuts")  when  roasted  are  extensively  eaten. 
The  oil  is  made  by  grinding,  heating,  and  pressing  the  ker- 
nels, which  yield  over  20  per  cent,  of  oU.  In  lamps  It  is  bet- 
ter than  sperm  oU.  except  in  cold  weather,  when  it  thick- 
ens.   When  deodorized  it  is  used  for  adulterating  olive  oU. 

Ground  Par'rakeet,  a  name  applied  to  several  Aus- 
tralian parrots,  which  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground 
—such  as  the  Pezoporus  formosus  und  the  yympMlus  Xorm 
Hdlandiee.    The  latter  is" of  a  yellow  color. 

Gronnd  Squir'rel,  a  name  applied  to  various  rodents 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  true  squirrels  and 
the  marmots.  They  are  of  the  genera  Tamias,  SjMnnophilus, 
etc.    (See  Chipmuxk  and  Gopher.) 

Ground'sel  Tree,  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  Bac- 
charis  /lalimilijolia,  angustifolia,  and  glomendiflora,  resinous 
shiiibs  of  the  order  Compo'sitse :  are  chiefly  near  sea-coast. 

Grouse,  the  common  name  for  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonida-,  many  of  which  are  Amer..  as  the  spruce  part- 
ridge or  Canada  G.  (Canace  Canadensis),  ruffed  G.  {Bonasa 
umbeltus),  and  others. 

Grove  (Sir  WrLLiAM  Kobert),  Q.  C,  F.  E.  S..  b.  at 
Swansea  July  14,  1811 :  ed.  at  Bra.senose.  Ox.,  and  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1835 :  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  experimental  physics,  and  Invented  valuable  elec- 
trical appliances:  was  one  of  the  first  to  advance  as  an 
hypothesis  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  :  prof, 
of  experimental  philos.  in  the  Lond.  Inst.  1840-47 :  became 
(Jueen's  Counsel  1853.  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Associarion  1866,  a 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  1871.  Wrote  On  the  Correlation 
of  the  Phij''.  Forces. 

'  Gro'ver  (Cuvieri.  b.  in  BetheL  Me.,  July  24.  1829,  grad. 
at  the  Y.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  18S0,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil. ;  became  second  lieut.  Sept. 
1850,  first  lieut.  of  inf.  Mar.  1855,  capt.  Sept.  1858,  major  Aug. 

1863,  lieut.-col.  July  1866.  His  ser\-ices  prior  to  the  c.  war 
were  principally  on  the  frontier.  On  the  outbreak  of  that 
war  he  was  a  capt.  of  the  10th  Inf..  and  with  his  command 
in  N.  M.  Returning  E..  he  was  (Apr.  1862i  appointed  a  brig.- 
gen.  of  volunteei-s.  and  assigned  to  duty  \vith  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  participating  in  the  various  battles  of  the  Pen- 
insular campaign  in  \a.  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  In  Dec.  1862  he  was  in  command  of  a  di^vision  of  the 
19th  corps  in  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf.  In  Aug.  1864  he  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  the  19th  corps,  and  in  the  Shen- 
andoah campai:rn  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek  :  he  subsequently  command- 
ed the  dist.  of  Savannah,  (ia..  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  Aug.  1865.  Made  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  --V. ; 
in  1875  became  col.  1st  Cav. 

Grow  (Galusha  Aarox),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
Aug.  SI,  1823,  grad.  from  Amherst  Coll.,  1844  :  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847 :  M.  C.  from  Pa.  in  1851-5:3.  1855-57.  and  1859-63 ; 
was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Reps,  in  the  37th  Cong.  (1861- 
63i.  and  was  appointed  delegate  to  Baltimore  convention  in 

1864.  In  1875  was  pres.  of  a  R.  R.  in  Tex. 

Gru'ber  (Johaxx  Gottfrfedi.  a  Ger.  •writer  of  some 
note.  b.  iit  Naumburg.  Prus.  Sax..  Nov.  29.  1774,  and  made 
from  1792  to  1797  extensive  studies  at  the  Univ.  of  Leipsic. 
From  1803  to  1810  he  resided  in  Weimar,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Wieland,  of  whom  he  -wrote  a  biography.    In 
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1815  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  philos.  at  the  Univ.  of  Halle, 
and  in  1818  he  beyaii.  togrether  with  Erseh,  the  publication 
of  the  gveat  AU(/i  UK  hie  EiicijktopSdie  der  WisseHgcliufteii mid 
Kiinste.     D.  Au^.  7,  1851. 

Grundt'vlg:  (Xicolai  Frederik  Severin),  b.  Sept.  8, 
1783,  at  Udby  parsonage,  in  the  island  of  Seeland,  and 
studied  lang.."  hist.,  and  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen. 
In  1808  he  attracted  attention  by  his  book  on  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  and  still  more  in  1812  by  a  powerful  pict- 
ure in  dramatic'  form  of  the  contest  between  Christianity 
and  heathenism  in  Den.  His  World's  Chronicle  was  written 
from  a  positive  Chr.  standpoint.  His  first  large  religious 
work  was  Kirkenx  Gjonnale  (1825),  in  which  he  attacked  the 
rationalistic  views  then  reigning  in  the  Dan.  Ch.  His  True 
Chrhtiunitij,  his  Siiiidin/ -book,  and  many  minor  essays  are 
principally  of  practical  tendency.  He  possessed  eminent 
gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  filled  the  office^  of  a  minister  in 
Copenhagen  from  1838  till  liis  death  :  and  he  deeply  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  Ins  hymns  and  patriotic 
ballads.  His  party  developed  gradually  into  a  school,  and 
his  school  became  a  reform  of  the  whole  Dan.  clvihzation. 
D.  Sept.  2,  1872.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Gruii'dy  Cen'tre,  on  K.  R.,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1880,  950. 

Grundy  (Pei.ix),  b.  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  11, 1777,  ed. 
at  the  Bardstiiwn  Acad,  by  Priestley;  studied  law  and  be- 
came famous  in  criminal  cases  ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  const,  in  1799  ;  upon  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Todd  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Ky.  Removed 
to  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  was  in  Cong.  1811-1.5,  U.  S.  Senator  1829- 
38.  Pres.  Van  Buren  in  1838  selected  him  as  atty.-gen.  of  the 
U.  S.  ;  in  1840  he  resigned  his  office,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate.    D.  Dec.  19,  1840. 

Grup'pe  (Otto  Friedrich),  a  Ger.  philos.,  archfeologist, 
and  poet  of  some  note,  b.  at  Dantzic  Apr.  15,  1804.  In  18;iO 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Alk/etiieine  Preuxsische  b'faalfi- 
zeitung,  and  his  Antceus  (1831),  containing  an  attack  on  the 
philos.  of  Hegel,  attracted  some  attention.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  prof,  of  philos.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ber- 
lin. His  most  noted  poetical  works  are  his  tragedies,  Ot/o 
von  Wittelsbach  and  Demetrius.    D.  Jan.  7,  1876. 

Grymes  (John  R.).  b.  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  1786.  He  served 
as  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  and  atty.-gen.,  also  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  constitutional  convention  of  La.     D.  Dec.  4,  1854. 

Grys-bok  [Dut.  for  "gray  buck  "],  the  Calotragusmelun- 
otis.  a  small  reddish-gray  antelope  of  the  mts.  of  S.  Afr. 

Gua'ca,  or  Hiia'ca  [according  to  Hen-era,  an  anc. 
Peruvian  word  meaning  "temple"].  The  word  is  now  in 
common  use  in  Central  and  S.  Amer.  to  designate  an  IndiaTi 
grave,  and  from  it  comes  huacal,  an  Indian  cemetery.  In 
1859  great  excitement  was  produced  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe 
by  the  announcement  that  several  huacctsh^d  been  discover- 
ed at  Chiriqui  in  the  state  of  Panama,  from  which  a  number 
of  golden  images,  etc.  had  been  extracted,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  unearthed  treasures  were  the  works 
of  a  people  will  1  pri'c(Hl('d  the  Indians,  and  whose  civiliza- 
tion greatly  excrrflcil  tlioirs. 

Guacha'ro  Bird  [so  cnlled  from  the  Guacharo  cave, 
near  Cumana,  one  of  its  chief  .-iIxkIcsI,  the  stnitornis  Vari- 
pensis,  called  also  Oil-Bird  :ni(l  Trinidad  Ciioatsuck- 
er,  the  only  species  of  the  family  Steatornilhid;e.  It  feeds 
on  fruits  and  l>ccNimes  excessively  fat. 

Gua'flios,  or  Gau'cttos,  a  class  of  mestizoes  descend- 
ing from  tijc  earliest  Sp.  colonists  and  native  Indians,  and 
inhabiting  the  pampas  of  S.  Amer.,  cliiefly  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Their  skill  in  riding  on  hoi-seback  and  catching 
wild  cattle  is  marvellous. 

Guadalajara,  or  Guadalaxara,  city  of  Mex.,  cap. 
of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  near  the  river  Santiago.  It  has  14 
public  squares,  and  12  large  fountains  provided  with  water 
by  an  aqueduct  3  m.  long.  Its  cathedi-al  is  a  magnificent 
building,  though  its  appearance  has  been  impaired  by  the 
destruction  of  the  cupolas  of  its  3  towers  by  the  earthquake 
in  1818.    Pop.  78.()00. 

Guadalquivir,  gaw-dal-kwiv'er  [Arab.  Wad-al-Kebir, 
"  the  great  river  "],  a  river  of  Sp.,  rises  iu  the  Sierra  de  Ca- 
zorla,  and  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  260  m.  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic 18  m.  Ts".  of  Cadiz.  It  is  navigable  to  Seville,  13  m.  below 
which  it  separates  and  forms  2  islands. 

Guadeloupe,  y-aw-da-loop',  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
in  till-  W.  I.,  Ijiluiigiiigto  Vt.  By  Salt  River,  a  nairow  strait, 
it  is  di\ided  into  2  parts.  The  W.,  G.  proper,  is  of  volcanic 
origin  and  mountainous,  its  highest  peak.  La  Souffriere, 
an  active  volcano,  being  5108  ft.  high.  The  E.  part,  called 
Grande  Terre,  is  a  coral  formation,  low  and  flat.  Cap. 
Basse-TeiTe.  Area,  534  sq.  m.  Pop.,  including  the  little  isl- 
and of  St.  Bartholomew,  185,460. 

Guadla'na,  a  river  of  Sp.,  rises  in  the  Sien-a  Alcaraz, 
runs  30  m.  under  ground,  enters  Port.,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic after  a  course  of  420  m.    It  is  navigable  only  35  m. 

Guaiacuni,  gwe-a'kum,  a  genus  of  trees,  natural  order 
Zygophyllacea?,  of  wliich  the  important  speciesare  G.  offici- 
nale and  G.  sanctum,  small  evergreen  trees,  growing  iii  the 
W.  I.  and  adjacent  mainland.  The  wood,  commonly  called 
lighnmvitxx.  is  exceedingly  hard  and  hea\T,  sinking  in  water, 
and  is  much  used  for  ship-blocks,  ten-pin  balls,  etc.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor  when  rubbed  or  heated.  (/.  /•«««,  or  G.,  is 
the  concrete  juice  obtained  from  the  wood ;  it  is  of  feeble 
fragrant  odor,  and,  after  melting  in  the  mouth,  of  a  hot, 
pungent  taste.  G.  is  useful  for  detection  of  blood  in  stains. 
It  is  used  sometimes  in  med.,  but  its  virtues  are  very  feeble. 
G.  sanctvin  grows  in  Fla. 

Gu'aii,  a  name  applied  to  various  gallinaceous  birds  of 
the  family  C'racida\  natives  of  warm  parts  of  Amer.  The 
Tex.  6.  is  the  Oiinlis  A/accalli,  a  large  bird,  the  only  one  of 
the  family  reported  in  the  U.  S. 

Guaiia'co  {Amhe/iia  Guanactt»),  a  S.  Amer.  animal  of 
the  camel  family,  regarded  by  many  as  a  wild  variety  of  the 
llama  {Aiwhenla  glama).  It  is  especially  abundant  in  Pata- 
gonia and  Chili. 


Guaiialia'ni,  Cat  liiiland,  or  San  Salva'dor,  one 

of  the  Bahamas,  is  a  small  Island  with  2378  inhabs.  It.  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with  Columbus's  San  Sal- 
vador, but  recent  criticism  seems  to  point  out  Watling's 
Island  as  his  first  discovery,  and  the  latter  has  now  re- 
ceived the  official  name  San  Salvador. 

Guanajua'to,  or  Guanaxua'to,  a  state  of  Mex., 
between  lat.  30°  and  22°  N.  and  Ion.  99°  40'  and  102°  40'  \V. 
It  is  very  high,  partly  a  lofty  plateau  6000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
partly  traversed  by  chains  of  mts.  whose  peaks  reach  a 
height  of  more  than  11,(X)0  ft.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  most 
important  among  its  products  are  its  minerals— gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  ;  its  silver-mines  are  considered  the  richest 
in  the  world.    xVrea,  12,619  sq.  m.     Pop.  788,202. 

Guanajuato,  or  Guauaxuato,  to\\'n  of  Mex.  and 
cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same  name.  Its  chief  importance  is 
deiived  from  the  silver-mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6017  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  curiously  built  with 
steep  and  tortuous  streets.     Pop.  ,55,000. 

Guau'clies,  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Canarj'  Islands, 
now  extinct,  though  the  chief  families  of  the  group  boast 
of  their  <j.  blood.  Conquered  by  Bethencourt  (1402-05),  they 
were  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity.  A  short  vocabu- 
lary of  their  words  indicates  a  Berber  origin,  but  this  has 
been  questioned.  Catacombs  where  they  placed  the  em- 
balmed and  dried  bodies  of  their  dead  are  still  showai. 

Gua'nine.  This  substance  was  discovered  in  guano  by 
Unger  in  1844  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  fresh  excrement  of  birds. 
It  is  found  in  excrements  of  garden  spiders,  in  the  green  or- 
gan of  the  river-crab,  in  the  Bojanian  organ  of  the  pond- 
mussel,  in  the  pancreas  of  horses,  in  the  scales  of  the  bleak, 
and  in  concretions  of  pork  diseased  with  the  G.  gout.  G.  is 
a  white,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  combines  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  forming 
well  ci-ystallized  compounds.  By  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  it  yields  guanidine  and 
pai-abanic  acid,  with  some  other  substances  in  lesser  quan- 
tities. Guanidine  is  crystalline  and  alkaline,  with  a  caustic 
ta.ste.    It  combines  with  acids,  forming  ciystalline  salts. 

Guano,  gwah'no  [from  the  Peruvian  word  huano, 
"  dung  "].  One  of  the  oldest  mentions  of  the  word  "  guano  " 
occurs  in  The  Natural  and  Moral  Hist,  of  Indies, •writX.enhy 
Father  Acosta,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  pub.  in  Seville  in  159(). 
The  passage  reads  as  follows  :  "  On  some  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Pern  may  be  seen,  from  a  great  distance,  large  hills 
of  a  white  color,  which  look  as  if  covered  with  snow :  yet 
are  they  nothing  but  heaps  of  sea-fowls'  dung,  in  so  great 
a  quantity  that  it  rises  yards  and  even  lances  in  height,  to 
an  extent  that  would  seem  fabuloiis.  Vessels  go  to  these 
islands  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  load  this  dung,  for  no 
other  kind  of  produce  is  foimd  on  them.  This  dung  is  so 
efficient  that  the  laud  manured  with  it  will  yield  an  abun- 
dant return  of  grain  and  fruit.  This  dung  is  called  guano." 
About  30  yrs.  ago  a  quantity  of  G.  was  sent  to  Eng.  from 
Peru  to  test  its  worth  as  a  merchantable  article.  It  was 
consigned  to  a  commission  -  merchant,  by  whom  it  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  broker,  who  advertised  it  and  put  it 
up  at  auctiou.  Being  unknown  in  the  market,  it  found  no 
bidders,  and  the  commission-merchant,  acting  in  the  int.  of 
his  consignor,  ordered  the  entire  lot  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  to  avoid  storage  and  other  expenses.  Another 
sample  of  CJ.  was  sent  to  Eng.  On  this  occasion,  however. 
it  was  not  offered  for  sale,  but  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
agriculturists  to  test  its  merits  as  a  manure.  The  result 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Wherever  used  it  gave  the  most 
ample  proofs  of  its  fertilizing  qualities,  and  a  demand  im- 
mediately sprung  up,  purchasers  being  found  to  take  it  at 
£20  (or  $100  gold)  per  ton.  Quite  recently  attention  has 
been  called  to  extensive  cave-deposits  of  "  bat-guano,"  con- 
sisting of  the  dung  of  bats  and  birds.  This  substance  is 
formed  in  the  caves  of  many  warai  countries,  and  may  yet 
become  important.  The  so  called  "  fish-guano  "  is  the  ref- 
use of  fehes  caught  for  their  oil. 

Origin  of  Gvano.—G.  is  the  accumulated  droppings  of 
birds,  which  in  numberless  flocks  frequent  at  the  ijresent 
time  secluded  localities.  The  phosphatic  character  of  these 
deposits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  animals  feed  largely 
upon  fish.  The  ammoniacal  compounds  are  most  abundant 
in  the  G.  found  in  situations  where  the  rainfall  is  very  light 
and  the  subsoil  of  a  compact,  clayey  nature.  When  the 
rainfall  is  abundant  these  substances  are  decomposed  and 
leached  out,  and  the  earthy  constituents  remain. 

Adulteration  of  Guano.— 'Chis  practice  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  consists  in  adding  to  a  genuine  G.  of  estab- 
lished reputation  earth  which  resembles  the  original  (4.  in 
appearance.  Soi)histication  of  Peruvian  G.  is  frequent,  this 
article  being  the  best-ieputed  article  in  the  market. 

Apjjlication  of  Guano.— 'So  tlefinite  rules  can  be  given  for  G. 
as  to  what  soils  will  be  most  benefited,  or  the  necessary 
quantity.  This  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  Peru- 
A-ian  G.  should  not  be  applied  to  crops  in  its  pure  state,  but 
should  be  previously  mixed  with  4  times  its  weight  of  good 
soil,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  seed. 

The  Guano  Tiade.— The  exportation  of  Chincha  Island  G. 
to  Europe  commenced  iu  1841,  and  has  amounted  some  yrs. 
to  nearly  500,000  tons,  of  which  G.  Brit,  was  the  largest  con- 
sumer. At  the  present  time  the  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  of 
this  quality  of  G.  is  about  :35,(X)0  tons.  The  Chincha  Islands, 
after  yielding  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  of  G.,  are  now 
quite  exhausted.  In  lS(iH.  when  the  exportation  from  the 
(Juaiiape  Islands  beiraii.  the  amount  of  G.  upon  these  and 
the  other  Peruvian  islands  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  tons. 
In  various  localities  upon  the  W.  coast  of  S.  Amer.,  in  Bo- 
li^^a  and  Chili,  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  G.,  but  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  Peruvian  islands. 
In  1870  there  were  exported  from  the  Peruvian  islands 
461,299  tons.  [From  orig.  art.  in.  .J.'s  Univ.  C'l/c,  by  Prof.  WJ 
H.  Chandler,  Pil  D.l  I 

Guano  Islands  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  those  smalUi 
islands  of  the  far  W.  Pacific  upon  which  within  25  yrs.  guano 
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has  been  iliscovered  and  worked.  They  lie  between  lat.  0° 
23'  and  5=  37'  S.  and  Ion.  15n°  and  176°  40'  W.,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Chineha  and  other  guano  islands 
upon  the  coast  of  Peru.  They  are  10  in  number,  of  which, 
in  18T4.  McKean  and  PlK^nix  islands  had  been  worked  out 
and  abandoned  :  Jarvis.  Baker,  HowlaJid.  Enderbury.  Star- 
buck,  and  Maiden  islands  were  worked:  Christmas  island 
was  occiii>ied  but  not  worked :  and  Canton  or  Mary  island 
had  not  been  occupied,  the  priiano  beinjr  inferior.  The  2  lat- 
ter are  larsre  atolls  :  the  others  are  about  3  m.  Ion?.  None 
are  less  than  8  or  more  than  28  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  there 
is  no  anchorage  except  at  Christmas  and  Canton  islands. 

The  discovery  of  the  guano  or  phosphate  on  Baker  Island 
was  the  result  of  an  accident :  a  sailor  from  a  whale-ship, 
dying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  was  buried  upon  it :  the 
upturning  of  the  soil  to  make  the  grave  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guano.  In  1856  Cong,  passed  an  act.  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Commander  (afterward  Rear-Admiral> 
C.  H.  Davis  took  formal  possession  of  Jarvis  and  Baker 
islands,  Aug.  1857.  This  was  the  virtual  commencement  of 
the  gnano  enterprises  iu  the  W.  Pacific.  The  guano  from 
these  islands  is  free  from  odor,  and  resembles  brown  dust 
in  appearance,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  whitish 
Permian  and  Afr.  guano,  which  has  been  produced  almost 
wholly  by  sea-fowl,  while  in  these  islands  the  gradual  evap- 
oration in  the  lagoon  and  the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
coral  rock  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
phosphate  as  the  excrement  of  birds.  An  analysis  of  9 
specimens  of  this  guano,  made  at  the  Smithsonian  Inst., 
gave  an  average  of  27.87  per  cent,  of  water,  6.744  of  organi<- 
inatter,  and  65.41  of  residue  of  fixed  salts.  [From  orig.  art. 
ill  ■/.'■•>  I'nir.  f'l/c.  by  Com.  Richard  W.  Me.\de,  U.  S.  N.] 

Ouara'na,  a  substance  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Pmil- 
liiiiu  xorl/i/i".  a  climbing  shrub  of  Brazil,  order  Sapindacese. 
The  seeds  are  dried,  powdered,  then  moistened  and  made 
into  a  paste,  which  on  dning  foiTns  a  strong,  hard,  mottled, 
reddish-brown  mass.  Tlie  essential  ingredient  is  a  crystal- 
lizable  principle  apparently  identical  with  cafifeine.  G.  is 
habitually  consumeil  by  the  S.  Amer.  Indians,  mixed  with 
their  food  or  made  into  a  drink,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  med.  principally  as  a  remedy  for  "sick  headache." 
Like  all  remedies  for  neuralgic  diseases,  it  often  cures  and 
often  fails  utterly.  Edward  Curtis. 

Guaranty,  gar'ran-te  [O.  Fr.  criarantie],  a  special  prom- 
ise to  be  responsible  for  the  papnent  of  some  debt  or  the 
performance  of  some  obligation  or  &aXy  in  case  of  the  fail- 
ure of  another  pei-son,  who  is  primarily  liable  to  such  pay- 
ment or  performance.  It  requires  all  the  elements  essential 
to  give  contracts  validity.  The  party  promising  must  labor 
under  no  legal  disability,  and  there  must  not  only  be  a  pro- 
posal upon  his  part,  but  a  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  offer 
by  the  promisee.  (See  Contract.  >  The  promise  must  also 
be  founded  upon  a  valid  and  suflicient  consideration.  If  in- 
debtedness had  already  been  incurred,  an  engagement  to 
pay  it  in  ca.se  it  were  not  satisfied  by  the  one  primarily 
liable  would  be  nugatoi-y,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sideration. In  such  a  case  as  this  a  new  and  independent 
consideration  would  be  necessary.  If  the  giving  of  the  G. 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  contract 
for  which  the  guarantor  proposed  to  be  answerable,  the 
consideration  which  supported  the  prin.  agreement  would 
suppoit  the  collateral  one  also.  It  is  not  requisite  that  any 
benefit  be  received  by  the  party  giving  the  G.  It  Ls  sufficient 
that  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  given  receive  a  benefit, 
or  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  put  himself  to  some  in- 
convenience, or  part  with  some  property,  or  undertake  some 
obligation  on  the  faith  of  the  guarantor's  promise.  After  a 
valid  G.  has  been  given  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
guarantor  are  detei-mined  upon  somewhat  peculiar  princi- 
ples. As  his  engagement  is  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
others  rather  than  his  own,  the  law  is  scrupulous  in  pro- 
tecting his  interests.  Hence,  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
materially  change  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  liability  by 
subsequent  agreement  between  his  principal  and  the  party 
to  whom  the  G.  was  given,  he  is,  in  gen.,  relieved  from  lia- 
bility. The  contract  of  G.  does  not  impose  a  primar)',  but 
only  a  secondary  liability ;  and  it  is  a  .iust  an(i  reasonable 
requirement  that  diligent  efforts  be  made  to  collect  the  sum 
due  of  the  prin.  debtor.  A  mere  delay  or  indulgence  to  his 
prin.  would  not  necessarily  be  sufficient  for  the  guarantor's 
discharge,  since  he  might  not  be  injuriously  affected  in  con- 
sequence. He  might,  if  he  desired,  discharge  the  debt  him- 
self, and  bring  an  action  against  the  debtor  at  any  time. 
But  if  there  should  be  in  any  case  a  valid  agreement,  with- 
out the  guai^antor's  assent,  between  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor  for  indulgence,  preventing  a  resort  to  legal  proceed- 
ings for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  guarantor  would  he 
discharged.  If  a  guarantor  should  at  any  time  pay  the  debt, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  be  substituted  in  the'creditor's 
place  as  to  the  right  to  retain  any  propertj-  which  the  latter 
held  in  pledge  to  secvu-e  the  claim".  This  is  called  in  law  the 
doctrine  of  subrogation. 

The  Eng.  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  has  been  substantially 
re-enacted  throughout  the  U.  S.,  requires  a  contract  of  G.  to 
be  in  writing  to  be  of  any  legal  validity.  But  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  whether  certain  proniises  are  to  be 
deemed  G.  or  original  engagements,  which"  might  be  en- 
forced even  though  made  orally,  very  nice  distinctions  have 
been  taken.  The  form  of  the  undertaking  here  becomes 
important.  There  must  of  necessity  be  2  promises— one.  of 
the  prin.  debtor  :  the  other,  of  the  guarantor.  If  the  trans- 
acti<m  results  in  only  one  promise,  the  apparent  guarantor 
wiU  be  in  fact  the  tnie  debtor,  and  no  writing  will  be  neces- 
sary. If  A  should  say  to  B.  "  Let  C  have  so  many  goods,  and 
I  \\-\\\  pay  you."  there  will  be  but  one  promise  (that  of  A), 
and  writing  will  not  be  required.  If  A  had  said.  "Charge 
the  goods  to  C.  and  if  he  does  not  pay  you  I  will."  his  prom- 
ise would  be  void,  as  it  would  he  collateral  to  that  of  C.  who 
would  he  the  true  ilebtor,  and  would  need  to  be  in  writing. 

Georce  Chase. 


Gnaranty,  in  international  law,  is  security  given  by  a 
third  nation  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  concluded  between 
two,  and  more  specially  implies  the  aid  of  such  a  third 
power,  if  certain  specific  promises  are  violated.  A  G.,  ac- 
cording to  Vattel,  implies  less  than  a  mrely.  The  »>irety  must 
pay  or  perform  what  the  promisee  failed  to  do. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsei-. 
Guardian,  gar'de-an  [O.  Fr.  guurduin ^.    The  custodian 
of  any  erne  who  is  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  is  some- 
times called  a  G..  but  the  term  as  usually  employed  de.sig- 
natesa  person  who  has  the  care  and  control  of  the  person, 
property,  or  both,  of  a  minor  child  during  either  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  his  minority.    G.  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
may  be  divided  into  2  gen.  classes  :  I.  Those  who  become  so 
by  operation  of  law.  without  the  need  of  any  specific  ap- 
I  pointment.    II.  Those  who  are  appointed  by  courts  or  by  a 
j  parent,  either  in  pursuance  of  some  inherent  jiower  resid- 
ing in  the  appointing  tribunal  or  in  accordance  with  the 
•  provisions  of  particular  statutes. 

I  I.  The  first  class  includes  those  kinds  of  G.  existing  at 
'  common  law,  which  were  4  iu  number  :  iD  G.  by  nature:  (2) 
G.  by  nurture  :  (3)  G.  in  socage  :  (4)  G.  by  estoppel.  (1)  A 
I  G  by  natxire.  by  the  Eng.  law.  was  originally  one  who  had 
■  charge  of  the  pei-son.  but  not  of  the  property,  of  an  heir-ap- 
;  parent  until  he  became  21  >ts.  of  age.  This  authority  was 
vested  primarily  in  the  father,  but  in  case  of  his  death  could 
be  exercised  by  the  mother.  (See  Heir.)  (^2i  A  fjuardian 
by  nurture  had  charge  of  the  x)ersons  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, who  were  not  heirs-apparent,  but  his  authority  ter- 
minated when  a  child  reached  the  age  of  14.  In  this  country 
all  the  children  of  a  family  inherit  equally,  and  these  "2 
kinds  of  guardianship  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child.  (3;  A  guardian  in  srjcage 
had  custody  not  only  of  an  infant's  person,  but  also  of 
his  lands.  Whenever  "a  child  under  the  age  of  14  acquired 
socage  lands  by  descent,  that  one  of  his  relatives  who  could 
by  no  possibility  inherit  the  estate  had  the  right  to  under- 
take the  control  of  his  person  and  the  management  of  his 
inheritance  until  that  age  Avas  reached.  In  the  L .  S.  this 
form  of  guardianship  is  generally  superseded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  G.  by  will  or  action  of  the  courts,  though  in 
default  of  such  appointment  it  is  sometimes  retained,  with 
important  modifications.  (4>  Guardiarit-fnp  by  estoppel  taken 
place  when  a  stranger  or  a  wrong-doer  interferes  with  the 
management  or  disposition  of  a  minor's  property,  as  by  re- 
ceiving to  himself  the  rents  and  profits  of  land.  He  will 
then  be  compelled  in  a  court  of  equity  to  account  as  a 
G.,  and  will  be  estopped  from  denying  a  fiduciary  relation  to 
the  minor's  estate. 

II.  G.  who  are  appointed  by  courts  or  parents  are  much 
more  frequently  met  with  than  those  just  described.  Such 
are  (1»  G.  in  chancery,  (2)  G.  ad  litem.  (3)  G.  appointed  by 
probate  or  surrogate  courts,  or  (4i  those  appointed  by  other 
courts  under  special  statutes.  Statutoiy  G.  appointed  by 
parents  are  termed  (5>  testamentary  G. 

(1)  The  Eng.  court  of  chancery  assumed  the  power  to  ap- 
point G.  as  incidental  to  its  gen.  jurisdiction  over  minors 
and  their  estates.  In  the  U.  S.,  courts  exercising  equity 
powers  have  generally  retained  the  same  authority.  The 
guardianship  continues  luitil  the  ward  reaches  the  age  of 
21.  The  G.  is  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  man- 
agement of  the  ward's  estate.  (2i  Every  court  in  which  an 
infant  is  one  of  the  parties  to  a  particular  suit  has  power 
to  appoint  a  G.  ad  litem  (i.  e.  "for  the  litigation  ">,  to  pro- 
tect the  infant's  interest  during  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ing. An  attoi'ney-at-law  is  frequently  selected.  (3)  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  Eng..  which  correspond  with  the  pro- 
bate or  surrogate  courts  of  this  country,  had  no  inherent 
power  to  appoint  gen.  G..  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  authority  to  be  conferred  by  statute.  Powers  of 
this  kind  have  been  quite  generally  created  throughout 
this  countrj-.  (4>  In  some  States  statutes  have  been  passed 
gi\ing  particular  courts  designated  the  power  to  appoint  G. 
in  special  instances.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the 
statutes  themselves.  (5i  Testamentary  guardianships  are 
created  by  the  last  will  of  a  father,  and  give  the  appointee 
rights  superior  to  the  claims  of  other  G.,  and  continue  until 
the  ward  arrives  at  majority.  They  are,  however,  under 
the  control  of  the  court  of  chancery,  may  be  held  to  ac- 
count there,  and  may  be  removed  if  unfaithful.  They  were 
introduced  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  Statutes 
have  been  generally  enacted  in  this  country  containing  sul)- 
stantially  the  same  pro\isions.  Testamentary  G.  are  under 
the  control  of  courts  of  chancery  the  same  as  other  G. 

The  authority  of  a  G.  over  the  person  of  his  ward  is  in 
many  respects  the  same  as  that  which  a  parent  pos.sesses. 
He  has  a  right  to  direct  the  child's  education,  both  in  the 
common  branches  of  learning  and  in  religious  trainbig.  Iu 
the  management  and  disposjil  of  personal  property  a  G.  has 
veiy  extensive  powers,  but  his  only  right  in  the  control  of  a 
ward's  real  estate  is  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  accru- 
ing, and  to  place  the  land  upon  lease  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue profitable.  All  additions  to  the  infant's  personal 
property  pass  into  the  G.'s  control,  and  he  possesses  power 
to  sell  chattels  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  court, 
but  must  at  the  same  time  exercise  prudence  and  a  wise 
discretion.  At  common  law  there  was  no  power  to  sell 
the  infant's  land.  A  special  act  of  Pari,  was  uecessan.-. 
But  by  statute  enacted  generally  in  this  countr>\  authority 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  proper  court  to  grant  permis- 
sion of  sale  upon  petition  when  it  appears  by  judicial  inves- 
tigation that  the  ward's  interests  demand  such  a  course. 

The  duties  of  a  G.  are  the  same  in  nature  as  those  of  all 
trustees,  since  guardianship  is  in  reality  a  personal  trust. 
His  action  nmst  be  guided  by  a  constant  purpose  to  sub- 
seire  the  interests  of  his  ward",  and  not  to  promote  his  ovni 
advantage.  He  cannot  act  for  his  own  benefit  in  any  prt>- 
ceedings  which  he  undertakes  to  enforce  his  ward's  rights 
or  to  increase  the  value  of  his  ward's  property,  and  if  he 
should,  in  such  cases,  receive  personal  emolument,  it  would 
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enure  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  infant.  Property 
must  be  kept  in  a  productive  condition,  and  if  money  is  re- 
ceived it  must  not  be  suffei-ed  to  lie  idle,  but  should  be 
profitably  invested.  Eules  of  court  are  sometimes  es- 
tablished or  statutes  enacted  pointing  out  the  kinds  of  se- 
curities in  which  a  ward's  money  may  be  invested,  and 
these  requirements  must  be  strictly  followed.  The  court 
of  chancery  has  power  to  enforce  an  accounting  by  a  G.  at 
reasonable  intervals  in  order  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the 
estate,  and  he  may  also  be  caUed  to  account  by  the  ward 
when  the  latter  deems  it  necessary  or  when  he  attains 
majority.  The  amount  of  compensation  which  a  G.  shall 
receive  for  his  services  is  usually  determined  by  statute, 
and  is  estimated  at  a  certain  percentage  upon  moneys  re- 
ceived and  paid  out.  George  Chase. 

Guatemala,  gaw-te-mah'la,  or  Guatiinala,  republic 
of  Central  Amer..  between  lat.  13°  45'  and  17°  45'  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  88°  10'  and  93°  12'  W.,  bounded  by  the  Pacific, 
Mex.,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador. 
The  country  is  high  and  the  surface  very  varied,  the  Andes 
traver.sing  it  in  its  whole  extension.  Tlie  main  range  runs 
along  the  Pacific,  containing  many  active  volcanoes  (Sapo- 
titlan  13,050,  and  Atitlan  12,.500  ft.  high),  and  .sending  out 
branches  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  form  plateaus 
and  valleys.  The  climate,  different  according  to  the  differ- 
ing elevation,  is  generally  healthful  and  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  exceedingly  fertile.  The  govt,  is  an  oligarchy,  in 
which  a  few  leading  families  are  in  possession  of  the  whole 
power.  The  pres.  is  chosen  for  4  yrs.  The  R.  Cath.  religion 
is  the  only  one  tolerated,  but  since  1872  Jesuits  have  been 
excluded.  Liberty  of  the  press  is  also  established.  Area, 
44,800  sq.  m.     Pop.  1,252,497. 

Ouateniala  (New),  the  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala, at  an  elevation  of  4961  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  a  rich  and 
spacious  plain.  The  houses  are  generally  only  1  story  high, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  earth(|uakes.    Pop.  57,728. 

Guatemala  (Old),  formerly  cap.  of  Guatemala,  stands 
about  30  m.  W.  of  the  new  town.  Founded  by  the  Sp.  in 
1524,  its  frequent  calamities  from  earthquakes  and  the  erup- 
tions of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  have  from  time  to  time 
almost  depopula.ted  it ;  but  its  beautiful  site  and  the  fitness 
of  its  vicinage  for  the  production  of  cochineal  has  caused  it 
to  be  rebuilt.    Pop.  20,000. 

Guava,  gwah'va,  the  fruits  of  Psidium  pyriferum,  pomi- 
ferum,  Cattleyanum,  pygimmm,  albiduni,  and  other  species 
of  the  genus,  which  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  both  In- 
dies, mostly  natives  of  the  New  World,  though  cultivated 
in  nearly  all  warm  climates,  where  they  yield  important 
dessert  fruits,  that  of  P.  pyriferuin  (white  G.)  being  the  best. 
From  this  the  G.  .jelly  is  made.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Fla.    The  G.  belong  to  the  Myrtaceae. 

Guayaquil,  gvvi-ah-keel',  city  of  Ecuador,  S.  Amer.,  cap. 
of  the  dept.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guayaquil,  which  is  navigable  here,  and  forms  the  best  port 
on  the  W.  coast  of  S.  Amer.  The  city  is  not  healthy,  as  it 
lies  very  low,  and  is  not  well  provided  with  good  drinking- 
water  ;  most  of  its  l)uil(lings,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  2  hos})itals.  and  the  2  colls.,  are  insignificant  wooden 
structures.    Pop.  20,000. 

Gub'blo  [anc.  Tguvium],  town  of  It.,  about  27' m.  from 
Urbino.  It  was  an  Umbrian  city  anterior  to  Rome,  by  which 
it  was  ultimately  conquered.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
for  a  time  an  independent  republic  of  50,000  inhabs.,  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino.  Interesting  re- 
mains of  the  anc.  fortress,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  Etruscan 
tombs  still  exist.  There  are  some  remarkable  old  chs.,  and 
the  municipal  palace,  of  the  14th  century,  is  one  of  the  finest 
existing  examples  of  Renaissance  arch.  This  palace  con- 
tains the  famous  Tawle  Eugubine,  consi-sting  of  7  bronze 
tablets  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a  very  anc.  Umbrian 
character.  They  were  found  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter  not  far 
from  G.,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  archjeologists.  In  the  same"  build- 
ing are  a  valuable  library  and  many  fine  pictures,  including 
examples  of  almost  every  great  master  from  Giotto  to  Ti- 
tian ;  also  a  collection  of  antique  vases,  coins,  etc.,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  beautiful  ware  known  to  connois- 
seurs as  the  "  Gubbio  majolica."    Pop.  24,08(3. 

Guberna'tis,  de  (Angelo),  b.  in  Turin,  Apr.  7,  1840,  ap- 
pointed prof,  extraordinary  of  Sanskrit  in  the  superior  inst. 
at  Florence  (1863),  and  in  1869  to  a  full  professorship  of  San- 
skrit. Having  edited  the  Binsta  (Jontemporunea  of  Turin 
during  the  previous  yr.,  he  now  purchased  it  and  founded 
the  RivMii  Ell  rail,  (I.  Prof,  de  G.  is  the  It.  correspondent  of 
many  forciiiii  literary  journals,  e.  g.  of  the  London  Athenmmx, 
the  New  York  Inlernutionul  Review,  etc.  Wrote  Life  of  Saii- 
torre  Santarosa,  11  Re  Nala  (Trilogia  drammatica  'in  Versi), 
Zoological  Mythology  (in  Eng.),  Letture  sopra  la  Mitologia 
Vedica.  etc. 

Gudgeon,  gud'jun,the  Gobio  Jiuriatilis,  a  common  fresh- 
water fish  of  Europe  of  the  carp  family. 
Guebre!^.    See  Parsees. 
Guelder  Rose.     See  Snowball. 

Guclph  (gwelf)  and  Ghib'elline.  These  distinctive 
appellations  were  first  employed  in  the  12th  century,  and  in 
the  contest  between  the  empire  and  the  Ch.  the  "name  of 
Guelph  was  equivalent  to  a  partisan  of  the  Ch.,  and  the 
name  of  Ghibelline  to  a  partisan  of  the  empire.  The  vulgar 
tradition  says  that  (iuelpli  and  Gibel  were  2  brothei-s  who 
lived  in  Pistoia,  one  of  whom  took  the  side  of  the  pope,  the 
other  that  of  the  emp.,  and  that  hence  were  formed  2  great 
parties  in  It.  which  assumed  the  names  of  their  separate 
founders.  But  this  ti-adiiion  has  no  historical  value.  An- 
other states  that  in  tlie  Ijattle  near  Weinsberg,  fought  in 
Ger.  in  1140  between  tlie  troops  of  Conrad  III.  of  SualDia  and 
those  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  Welf  VI.  (Guelfus),  the  former 
took  for  their  war-cry //««  (iiMinqm  (Gieblingen  or  Waib- 
lingen  was  a  Suabian"  fortress,  and  the  Hohenstaufens  and 
their  followers  were  called  Waiblingen) ;  and  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  for  their  cry.  Hie  Welf!    It  is  probable, 


then,  that  these  2  designations  may  have  passed  into  It.,  or 
at  least  made  their  way  toward  it,  with  the  Hohenstauffen 
Suabians,  or  Waiblingen.  The  Ger.  followers  of  the  Sua- 
bians,  Waiblingen  or  Ghibellini,  having  come  into  It.,  mav 
themselves  have  given  the  name  of  Guelphs  to  their  new 
enemies.  The  fury  of  partisanship  was  such  that  .simply  to 
call  one's  self  Guelph  or  Ghibelline  became  perilous,  "and 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  in  1334  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit, 
under  pain  of  banishment,  the  employment  of  these  epithets. 
The  Guelphs  took  for  their  device  an  eagle  tearing  a  blue 
dragon,  which,  in  place  of  a  crown,  wore  upon  its  head  a 
red  or  yellow  lily,  the  badge  of  the  Ghibellines  ;  this  lily  was 
sometimes  exchanged  for  the  red  rose.  The  towers  of  a 
palace  indicated  the  party  of  the  owner  :  if  a  Guelph,  the 
battlements  were  square  ;  if  a  Ghibelline,  they  were  swalkiir- 
tailed.  Even  in  Tuscany  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  became  very  violent.  In  Florence  the  Biauclii 
united  themselves  with  the  Guelph  party,  and  the  Neri  with 
the  Ghibellines  ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  Neri  repossessed 
themselves  of  Florence  by  the  aid  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
and  the  Bianchi,  being  driven  out  of  Florence,  became  Ghib- 
ellines. The  names  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  were  afterward 
generally  used  to  indicate  2  hostile  factions  in  whose  mutual 
quarrels  the  person  of  the  pope  or  the  emp.  had  little  con- 
cern. It  would  be  difficult  to  show  which  of  the  3  factions 
caused  the  most  mischief  to  It.  and  to  civilization ;  both 
were  certainly  very  fatal.  The  Guelphs  formed  the  first 
Cmnpaiiy  of  the  People  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines ;  but  when  the  Guelph  party  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency it  showed  itself  even  worse  than  the  Ghibellines.  Dante 
Allighieri,  himself  in  his  youth  first  with  the  Guelphs  and 
afterward  vnth  the  Ghibellines,  when  verging  upon  old  age 
boasts  in  his  Paradiso  "  that  he  had  made  a  party  for  him- 
self,"' and  declares  "the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  Italy."    F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Guelplis,  Order  of  (usually  but  incorrectly  called  the 
Guelplile  Order),  an  order  of  knighthood  founded  in 
1815  by  George  IV.  of  Eng.,  as  regent  of  Hanover,  for  his 
Ger.  subjects,  but  conferred  upon  many  Brit,  subjects  by 
Georjje  IV.  and  William  IV.  Its  members  are  not  reckoned 
as  knights  in  G.  Brit.,  and  since  the  extinction  of  Hanover 
the  Prus.  govt,  does  not  recognize  its  existence. 

Gue'mal,  tlie  Furcifer  Hiiamel,  a  deer  found  in  Chili 
and  related  to  the  N.  Anier.  cariaci. 

Guerei'no  (Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri),  called  Guer- 
ciNo  from  a  squint  he  had,  an  It.  painter,  b.  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna,  in  1590 ;  d.  1666.  His  finest  works,  the  S.  PetroniUa, 
the  A  urora,  the  St.  Philip  Neri,  are  in  Rome.  His  style  varied 
much  at  different  periods.  His  best  pictures  are  distin- 
guished by  dignity  of  design  and  striking  effects  of  color. 
His  large  pictures  numbered  250  ;  of  smaller  works  in  oil  and 
frescoes  he  painted  very  many,  and  he  left  a  vast  collection 
of  drawings.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Guerlclte,  ger'ik-ke  (Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdinand), 
Ph.  D.,D.  D.,a  stanch  champion  of  old  Lutheranism,  b.  at 
Wettin,  Prus.,  Feb.  23,  1803,  and  after  1829,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  5  yrs.  (1835-40),  was  a  professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Halle. 
Wrote  Handbiich  der  Kirchengeschichte  (translated  by  Prof. 
Shedd),  HisUirisrh-krilische  Einleitung  in  das  Nene  Tes'tarnent, 
Lehrbuch  der  rliriM'n'hen  Archdologie,  etc.    D.  Feb.  4,  1878. 

Guerlfke,  von  (OttoK  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Ger.,  Nov.  20, 
1602 ;  invented  tlie  air-pump  1650 ;  first  constructed  the 
"Magdeburg  hemispheres,"  and  made  a  rude  barometer. 
His  prin.  works  are  upon  pliysics,  etc.  The  E,rperi7nenta 
Nova  (1672)  is  the  chief.    D.  May  11,  1686. 

Gueriu,  de  (Eugenie),  sister  of  Maurice,  b.  in  1805  at 
Cayla,  Languedoc  ;  devoted  her  life  mainly  to  the  care  of 
her  brother.  Her  Journal  and  Letters  are  remarkable.  D. 
May  31,  1848. 

Gueriu,  ga-ran',  de  (Maurice  du  Cayla\  b.  in  1810  in 
Languedoc,  Fr.,  and  d.  in  1839,  was  a  poet  of  great  original 
talent.  His  ReHqvice  (with  a  life  by  Sainte-Beuve)  contain 
his  poetical  fragments,  etc. 

Guernsey,  ghern'ze,  the  westernmost  and  (except  Jer- 
sey) the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  has  a  varied,  fer- 
tile surface,  a  fine,  healthful  climate,  and  a  thrifty  popula- 
tion, who  speak  a  Norman-Fr.  dialect,  and,  though  subject 
to  G.  Brit.,  have  their  own  legislature.  Pop.  (including  the 
isles  of  Herm  and  Jethou)  1881,  32,659. 

Guernsey  (Alfred  H.),  Ph.D.,  b.  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  May 
12,  1825  ;  studied  at  Oneida  Inst.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  where  he  grad.  in  1849  ;  engaged 
in  lit.,  especially  in  connection  with  Harper's  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals  :  wrote  a  portion  of  Harper's  Pictorial  Hist, 
of  the  Rebellion,  Thomas  Carlyle,  The  World's  Opportimities 
and  how  to  use  them  (1884),  etc. 

Guerrazzi,  goo-a-raht'see  (Francesco  Domenico),  was 
b.  at  Leghorn  in  1804.  While  studying  law  at  Pisa  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Byron,  who  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  him.  His  eulogy  of  Cosimo  del  Fante  showed  the 
lion's  claws,  and  the  police  restricted  G.  to  Montepulciano, 
where  Giuseppe  Mazzini  went  to  visit  him  and  gave  him  a 
new  political  impulse,  as  Byron  had  already  given  him  a 
poetical  one.  At  the  age  of  22  G.  pub.  his  Battagliu  di  Rene- 
VHilo,  an  imaginative  romance  glowing  with  a  sinister  light, 
and  filled  with  i)rotests  against  tyranny.  His  turbulent  rest- 
lessness kept  the  eyes  of  the  police  upon  him  :  he  was  impris- 
oned in  18:31,  and  banished  to  Portoferraio,  in  the  island  of 
Elba  in  1834.  There  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  L'A-^sedio  di 
Firenze,  which  reveals  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  good 
and  all  the  bad  quahties  of  G.'s  genius.  It  is  written  as  if  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  and  it  powerfully  incited  the  It.  youth  to 
rise  against  \X\e,  foreigner.  Isabella  Orsini,  Veronica  C'ybo,  and 
the  Nuove  Tartu fi  followed  ;  then  his  Autobiographiccd  Letter 
to  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  In  1848  he  was  elected  deputy,  and 
finally,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Capponi  ministry,  he  was 
chosen  triumvir  with  Giuseppe  Montanelli  and  Giuseppe 
Mazzini ;  afterward  on  the  flight  of  the  grand  duke  he  was 

Eroclaimed  republican  dictator.    As  a  statesman  he  failed  ; 
is  %'iolence  irritated  the  people,who  on  the  restoration  of  the 
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prand  duke  turned  against  the  ex-dictator.  He  was  illefrally 
arrested,  iniquitously  prosecuted,  and,  in  spite  of  his  admi- 
rable AjMlogij.  was  finally  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  He 
went  tirst  to  Corsica,  where,  in  a  state  of  hypochondria,  he 
wrote  the  terrible  Btatrice  Cenci :  afterward  followed  the 
Torre  di  Xoma  and  Fide^.  After  some  tune  he  returned  to 
Genoa,  where  he  wrote  11  Buco  nel  Muro,  a  most  graceful  and 
humorous  Uttle  work,  the  Aeino,  a  bitter  political  and  social 
satire,  and  several  other  smaller  stories.  After  the  procla- 
mation of  the  kingrdom  of  It.,  G.  was  several  times  elected  to 
Pari.,  and  he  had  just  finished  his  romance  entitled  11  seco/o 
che  imtorr.  when  he  d.  suddenly.  Sept.  io,  1873.  The  city  of 
Leghorn  decreed  him  a  magnificent  funeral  and  a  monu- 
ment in  his  honor.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Guerrero,  gher-ra'ro,  a  state  of  Mex..  organized  in 
1S49.  It  bordei-s  on  the  Pacific,  and  its  S.  part  consists  of  the 
declivities  of  the  Mex.  plateau,  well  watered,  hot  only  in  the 
deep  valleys,  but  mostly  covered  with  primitive  forests.  Its 
N.  part  belongs  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  is  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous region.  The  soil  is  described  as  very  fertile,  but  the 
land  is  very  thinly  peopled.  Mining,  which  formerly  was 
prosperous  in  these  regions,  has  now  nearly  ceased,  though 
the  country  abounds  in  useful  metals,  and  there  are  silver- 
mines  of  some  importance.    Area.  .32.000  .sq.  m.     Pop.  308,716. 

Guerrero  (Vicente),  b.  at  GueiTero,  Mex.,  of  mixed  ne- 
gro and  Sp.  stock,  was  a  slave  ;  took  part  in  an  insurrection 
1809  :  became  in  1818  leader  of  patriotic  troops,  and  in  1827 
was  candidate  of  the  Yorkino  or  Uberal  party  for  pres.,  but 
was  not  elected.  C.  war  thereupon  broke  out,  but  Mr.  Poin- 
sett, the  U.  S.  minister,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise, 
by  which  in  1829  G.  was  declared  pres.  The  Sp.  troops  soon 
invaded  Mex.,  and  G.  was  declared  dictator.  The  invaders 
were  totally  defeated  and  slavery  abolished,  but  Busta- 
mente,  the  v.-p.,  marched  against  G.  with  an  army  because 
he  was  regarded  as  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  dictatorship. 
Accordingly  (1830)  G.  resigned  his  office,  which  Bustamente 
assumed."  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution,  G. 
was  captured  and  shot  at  CaUapa  Feb.  14  1831, 

Guerrilla,  gher-ril'la  [Sp.  ''a  little  war "'],  properly  the  ' 
name  of  partisan  warfare,  but  now  applied  to  men  serving 
in  a  war  in  an  irregular,  unauthorized  manner.  The  name 
was  first  given  to  an  irregular  parti.san  soldiery  of  Sp.,  espe- 
cially to  that  which  opposed  Xap.'s  armies  between  1808 
and  1815.  From  .Sp,  the  name  was  brought  to  Sp.  Amer.,  and 
thence  to  the  U.  S.  In  the  c.  war  G. -parties  were  common 
at  various  times  and  places  in  the  Border  States. 

Guerrilla-Party   [Sp.  guerra,   "war:"    g'ier7-iHa,    "a  I 
little  war"].    In  military  law  this  is  defined  as  a  self-consti-  , 
tuted  set  of  armed  men  in  time  of  war,  who  form  no  part  of  ' 
the  organized  army,  take  up  arms  and  lay  them  down  at 
their  own  will,  and"  can-y  on  an  Independent,  irregular,  un- 
authorized warfare.    If  guerrUla-men  are  taken  captive  in 
open  warfare,  they  should  be  treated  with  the  privileges  of 
war.  unless  they  are  proved  guilty  of  such  special  crimes  as 
murder,  or  the  killing  of  prisoners,  or  the  sacking  of  places,  ', 
in  which  cases  they  have  forfeited  such  privilege. 

Guess  (George  or  Sequoyah  1,  a  Cherokee  half-breed,  1 
inventor  of  the  syllabic  Cherokee  alphabet,  b.  about  1770  ; 
was  known  as  an  ingenious  silversmith  previous  to  his  inven- 
tion of  this  alphabet  in  1826.  It  contains  85  characters,  all  of 
which  are  applied  to  writing  and  printing  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   D.  Aug.  184;^. 

Guest,  in  law,  a  transient  lodger  at  an  inn  or  hotel.  It 
frequently  becomes  important  in  legal  practice  to  determine  ! 
whether  a  person  remaining  at  an  inn  is  a  G.  or  a  boarder,  as 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  the  same.  Thus,  a  G. 
may  insist  that  as  to  him  the  innkeeper  is  an  insurer,  while 
the  boarder  can  only  claim  that  he  is  to  exercise  ordinary  ! 
care.  So  the  innkeeper  has  a  lien  for  his  compensation  upon 
the  goods  of  a  G..  but  has  no  such  lien,  except  by  statute, 
upon  the  effects  of  a  boarder. 

Gue'vei,  a  name  applied  to  quite  a  number  of  Afr,  ante- 
lopes, mostly  of  the  genus  Cejihalophus. 

Guiana,  ghe-ah'uah  [Fr.  Guyane  ;  Sp.  Gxtayana],  is  the 
name  of  a  large  terr.  of  the  X.  E.  part  of  S.  Amer.,  situated 
between  lat.  8'=  40'  X.  and  .3°  30'  S.,  and  between  Ion,  50°  and 
68°  W..  and  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Orinoco.  This  tert.  is  divided  between  Brazil,  Venezue-  , 
la,  G.  Brit.,  Fr.,  and  the  Netherlands,  of  which  powers  the  2 
former  have  incorporated  their  portions  as  provs.,  while  j 
the  3  latter  keep  theirs  as  colonial  dependencies.  I 

British  G.  occupies  the  westernmost  part  of  G.,  between 
Venezuela  and  Dut.  G.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Corentin.    Its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined."    Its 
area  is  about  76,000  sq,  m„  with  193,491  inhabs.,  of  whom  ' 
11,488  are  white,  about  10,000  aboriginal  Indians,  and  the  ; 
rest  negroes,  Chi.,  and  E.  I.  coolies,  and  persons  of  numcr-  . 
ous  mixed  races.    It  is  divided  into  3  counties — Essequiixi,  ! 
Demerara,  and  Berbice,    The  prui,  towns  are  Georgetown 
and  Xew  Amsterdam. 

Butch  G.,  or  ■Surinam,  lies  between  Brit,  and  Fr.  G.,  and 
between  the  rivers  Corentin  and  Maroui.  It  is  called  Suri- 
nam after  the  main  river  flowing  through  it.  Area,  45,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  50,310.  of  whom  WWOor  7(XK)  are  white,  and  about 
40,000  negroes,  without  reckoning  the  1000  aborigines  and 
the  Maroons,  descendants  of  runaway  slaves,  7500  in  num- 
ber.   Cap.  Paramaribo. 

French  G.  lies  between  Dut.  G.  and  Brazil,  and  between 
the  rivers  Maroni  and  Oyapok.  Area,  18,000  sq,  m.  Pop. 
25,151.  On  the  island  of  Cayenne,  just  off  the  coast,  lies 
the  cap.  of  the  colony,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island.  Fr. 
uses  this  colony  as  a  penal  settlt-nient.  C.  Petersen. 

Gnib,  or  Harnessed  .Vntelope,  Trngrlaphus  acrip- 
tuf.  a  fine  antelope  of  \V.  Afr.  Its  reddish  sides  are  marked 
with  white  stripes,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  harnessed. 

Guicc-iardi'ni  ^FR.\NcEsco\  b.  at  Florence,  It.,  Mar.  6, 
1482 ;  became  prof,  of  jurisprudence  there  in  1505,  ambas- 
sador to  Sp.  1512,  to  Leo  X.  1513,  gov.  of  Modena  1518 ;  de- 
fended Parma,  as  the  popes  lieut.-gen.,  against  the  Fr. 
1521 ;  was  made  pres.  of  the  Romagna  1523,  gov.  of  Bologna 


1.531-34  :  was  a  partisan  of  the  Medici  family.  D.  May  1540. 
He  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  M.s^o/'//.,  which  occupies 
the  first  place  among  It.  hists. 

Guldo  Reni,  goo-ee'do  ra'nee.  b.  at  Bologna  in  1575. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  who  finding  him  uninterested 
in  his  own  art,  placed  him  in  the  school  of  Denis  Calvart, 
whom  he  left  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci.  Here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Caravaggio,  G.  learned  the  gentle,  sweet,  harmoni- 
ous style  to  which  he  owes  his  reputation.  G,  was  an  artist 
of  Immense  productiveness,  but  of  unequal  merit.  ITie  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil  are  found  in  all  the  prin,  collections 
in  Europe.  There  are  several  in  the  Eng.  ;Xational  Gallerv. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  his  popularity  was  such  that 
even  his  fertility  could  not  meet  the  orders  that  came  in. 
He  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  pathetic  and  devout  sub- 
jects, and  in  treating  others  brought  their  more  gracious 
aspects  into  prominence.  G.,  beside  painting  on  canvas  and 
in  fresco,  modelled  in  clay,  and  is  said  to  have  executed 
statues.  He  amused  himself  also  with  making  etchings,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  remain.  Manv  of  his  pictures 
are  familiar  in  engi-avings.  The  portrait  of"  Beatrice  Cenci, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  paintings,  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated,  the  so  called  copies  of  it  having  hardlv 
the  faintest  semblance  to  the  original.    D,  1642. 

Guild,  gild  [A.-S.  gi/d,  "tribute,"  since  the  members 
contributed  to  the  common  fund],  among  the  Eng.  Sax.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mutual-relief  society,  or  an  association 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  frank-pledge  system.  Religious 
G.,  similar  to  the  modem  R.  Cath.  confraternities  and  sodali- 
ties, were  organized  at  an  early  date.  The  laws  of  Athel- 
stane  mention  trade-G.  as  early  as  9.39.  The  Steelyard  Mer- 
chants" G.  dates  from  before  967,  and  the  Saddlers"  from 
about  that  tune.  Trade-G.  were  early  called  Uverj-  com- 
panies. Mercantile  G.  followed  soon  after.  The  G.  were 
unions  of  master  craftsmen  who  carried  on  business  for 
themselves.  As  the  G.  grew  in  importance  they  were  fre- 
quently united  into  one  gen.  G.  or  corporation.  Many  of 
the  old  G.  stUl  exist,  as  m  Lond.,  but  their  old  exclusive 
piivileges  have  been  abolished. 

Guild  (Reuben  Aldridge),  LL.D.,  b.  at  W.  Dedham. 
Mass.,  May  4,  1822,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1847.  and  became 
its  librarian  in  1848.  Wrote  The  Libraridn's  Maraial.  A  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  Roger  WUiiams,  and 
Bift.  of  Broicn  Unir. 

Guil'ford,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  R.,  16  m.  E.  of 
New  Haven,  and  on  L.  I.  Sound.    Pop.  1880,  1450. 

Guilford  Court-house,  N.  C,  some  5  m.  from  Greens- 
boro", the  locality  of  a  battle  fought  between  the  armies  of 
Gen.  Greene  and  Lord  Comwallis.  The  army  of  Greene 
numbered  nearly  45<.X)  men,  of  whom  nearly  .3(XV»  were  mi- 
litia. With  this  force  he  started  in  pursuit  of  ComwaUis, 
whose  army  comprised  some  2500  veteran  Brit,  troops,  and 
whom  he  came  up  with  In  the  viclnitv  of  G.  C.-H.,  where,  on 
Mar.  1.5,  1781,  the  battle  was  fought.  The  X.  C.  and  Va. 
troops,  forming  the  first  and  second  lines,  gave  way  before 
the  Brit.,  who  were  repulsed  by  the  Md.  troops,  forming  the 
third  line,  and  by  a  cav.  charge.  Not  -nishing  to  risk  another 
attack,  Greene  withdrew  :  but  the  Brit,  suffered  such  dam- 
age that  Comwallis  fell  back  upon  WUmlngton. 

Guil'leiuot,  a  name  applied  to  various  sea-birds  of  the 
sub-family  L'riin.e,  common  to  both  shores  of  the  X.  At- 
lantic and  the  N.  Pacific.  The  foolish  G.  iUria  troilet  and 
the  black  G.  (  Cepph  us  gryffe')  are  among  the  best  known. 

Guillotine,  gil-lo-teen'  [Fr.  from  Br.  J.  I.  GuiUotin  (17.38- 
18l4i,  its  reputed  inventor],  a  machine  for  inflicting  capital 
punishment  by  decapitation,  which  acquired  a  terrible  fame 
during  the  first  Fr.  revolution.  A  similar  instrument  had, 
however,  been  employed  at  times  In  various  parts  of  Europe 
for  more  than  500  yrs.  In  Scot,  it  was  called  the  '"  maiden,"' 
In  Fr.  the  "  demoiselle.""  In  this  machine  a  heavy  blade  of 
steel  falls  m  a  grooved  frame  upon  the  neck  of  the  victim. 
The  inclined  edge  of  the  blade  constitutes  mainly  the  su- 
periority of  the  G,  over  its  predecessors. 

Guiiiand,  ge-nou'  (Fran(;oisi,  a  noted  mech..  b.  in 
Neufchatel,  Switz.,  in  1745 ;  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of 
the  best  known  process  for  preparing  glass  for  telescopic 
lenses,  which  is  still  a  secret  one.    D.  about  1840. 

Guinea,  ghin'e,  a  former  coin  of  G,  Brit.,  originally 
coined  of  gold  brought  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea", 
whence  the  name.  It  was  first  struck  in  1664,  and  in  1817  it 
ceased  to  be  coined.  Subscriptions,  professional  fees,  and 
the  like  are  still  estimated  in  (i.  It  was  coined  for  20  shil- 
lings, but  passed  for  21  up  to  28  shillings,  the  value  varying 
considerably. 

Guinea^  the  common  name  of  a  large  tract  of  coast- 
country  of  W.  Afr.,  from  lat.  10°  18'  X.  to  lat.  1.5°  45'  S..  alomr 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  coasts  are  low. 
forming  a  belt  of  well  watered  and  fertile  land  of  var\ini: 
breadth.  In  the  interior  rise  lofty  ranges  of  mts.,  among 
which  the  Kong  Mts.  in  the  X.  are  the  best  known.  It  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  its  relations  with  the  civilized  world 
are  comparatively  small.  It  is  divided  Into  Upper  and 
Lower  G,  The  former  lies  X.,  the  latter  E.,  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Upper  G.  contains  a  number  of  native  states, 
among  which  are  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  Benin,  and  the 
prin.  European  settlements.  It  is  divided,  in  commercial 
lang.,  into  the  Grain  Coast  i.LiUria\  Ivory  Coast.  Gold 
Coast,  Slave  Coast,  and  Calabar  Coast.  The  prin.  states  of 
Lower  (i.  are  Loango,  Con;:o,  Angola,  and  Benguela. 

Guinea-Fo%«'l  iXuinida  me/eagrisi.  a  gallinaceous  bird 
of  Afr.,  of  a  blue-gray  color  dotted  with  white.  It  is  well 
known  as  a  domestic  fowi. 

Guinea,  Gull' of,  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  washing  the 
W.  coast  of  Afr   between  lat,  4°  X.  and  1°  S. 

Guinea-Pii£,  the  "restless  ca\-y."  the  Caria  aperea  of 
Linnaeus  :  or.  nn>re  strictly,  the  domesticated  variety  of  the 
same  species,  known  to  some  systematists  as  C.  cobaya.  It 
is  a  rodent,  and  has  no  affinity"  with  the  pig,  which  u  very 
faintly  resembles  in  its  grunting  voice.  Xeither  is  it  a  na- 
tive of  Guinea,  but  is  found  wild  only  in  S,  Amer,    It  is  bred 
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for  its  gentleness  and  for  the  pretty  coloring  of  some  ex- 
amples. It  is  quite  defenceless,  but  its  unpleasant  odor 
may  protect  it  to  some  sligiit  degree,  although  its  chief 
defence  against  extermination  lies  in  its  marveUous  fecun- 
dity. It  flesh  and  fur  are  useless.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
^^v^section,  being  cheap  and  non-resistant,  and  after  ex- 
tensive mutilation  commonly  gives  little  evidence  of  pain. 

Guinea- Worm  (Bracuneulus),  the  female  of  Filaria 
medinensis,  a  nematode  entozoic  worm  inhabiting  the  flesh 
of  men  and  other  animals,  as  dogs  and  horses.  It  is  from  6 
inches  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  about  Vg  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  found  to  prevail  in  many  parts  of  Afr.,  India. 
.Sumatra,  Per..  Ar.,  and  the  island  of  Curaqoa.  It  is  believed 
to  enter  the  flesh  through  the  skin,  and  there  live  till  its 
young  are  matured,  which  takes  from  8  weeks  to  2  yrs. 
Then  it  appears  to  approach  the  surface,  causing  a  small 
ulcer,  from  which,  if  let  alone,  it  will  eject  its  young :  after 
which  it  is  quite  easily  drawn  out.  As  many  as  .^0  have  been 
reported  in  a  single  person.  In  some  cases  they  cause  much 
pain  and  inconvenience,  in  others  none.  Death  has  some- 
times resulted  from  them.  The  little  tank-woiin  of  E.  I. 
fresh  waters  and  of  wet  soils  is  believed  to  be  the  larval 
form  of  the  G.-W. 

Crulscard,  ges-kar'  (Robert),  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of 
Hauteville,  b.  101.5 ;  went  105.3  to  Apulia  in  It.  :  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  and  in  10.57  succeeded  his  brother  Humphrey 
as  count.  In  10.59  his  title  of  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  who  appointed  him 
gonfalonier  of  the  Ch.  He  assisted  his  brother  Roger  (1031- 
1101 1,  afterward  grand  count  of  Sic,  in  his  conquests.  In 
1074  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  him  for  trespassing  upon 
the  papal  rights  in  Benevento,  but  in  1080  the  pope  was  rec- 
onciled. He  next  1 1081-S3)  gained  a  series  of  victories  in  the 
Epirus  over  the  Byzantines,  but  led  the  forces  by  which 
11082-84)  the  pope  "resisted  Henry  IV.  :  delivered  the  pope 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  sacked  Rome  1084  :  car- 
ried the  pope  to  Salerno  1084  ;  defeated  the  combined  Gr. 
and  Venetian  fleet  and  raised  the  siege  of  Corfu  1084.  D. 
July  17, 1085.  Robert  and  his  brother  Roger  were  the  found- 
ers of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sic.  Their  most  impor- 
tant part  in  hist,  was  their  share  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  It. 

Guise,  gweez.  Cardixals  of.  or  Cardinals  of  liOr- 
raine.  Charles  of  Guise,  b.  at  Joinville  Feb.  17,  1.524,  be- 
came abp.  of  Rheims  in  1.5.38.  and  cardinal  in  1.547  ;  went  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562.  He  founded  the  Univ.  of 
Rheims.  and  d.  Dec.  26.  1.574. — Jean  of  Guise,  b.  in  1498,  was 
made  cardinal  in  1518.  and  d.  May  18.  1.550.  He  held  3  arch- 
bishoprics, 6  bishoprics,  and  many  abbeys,  and  was  famous 
for  lai'ge  charities  and  many  amours. — Louis  I.,  brother  of 
Cardinal  Charles,  b.  Oct.  21,"  1.527,  d.  Mar.  24,  1578:  became 
cardinal  in  15.53 :  was  chiefly  noted  for  convivial  habits. — 
Louis  II.,  brother  of  the  third  duke,  b.  at  Dampierre  July  6, 
1.555 ;  became  abp.  of  Rheims  in  1574  and  cardinal  in  1578 : 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Henry  III.  on  the  same  day 
that  the  duke  of  G..  liis  brother,  was  murdered,  Dec.  24, 1.588. 
—Louis  III.,  brother  of  the  fourth  duke,  b.  Jan.  22,  1575, 
became  diike-abp.  of  Rheims.  and  was  made  a  cardinal  in 
1615  :  was  fond  of  military  pursuits.    D.  June  21,  1621. 

Qulse,  Dukes  of,  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine. The  first  duke  was  Charles,  duke  of  Aumale.  b. 
Oct.  20,  1496  ;  mamed  Antoinette  de  Bourbon  1513 ;  wound- 
ed at  Marignano  1515  ;  became  count  of  Guise  1520 ;  fought 
the  Gers.  under  Charles  V..  and  became  duke  of  (i.  1528; 
conquered  Luxemburg  in  1.542 ;  d.  Apr.  14,  1550.— Francis, 
second  duke,  b.  Feb.  17,  1519,  at  Bar.  became  lieut.-gen.  in 
15.52  :  won  renown  by  his  defence  of  Metz  1.552-5;3,  and  by  his 
conduct  at  Renti  1.554  ;  commanded  in  It.  1557  ;  served  brill- 
iantly against  the  Eng.  and  Gers.  1557-58 ;  exercised  the 
chief  power  under  Francis  II.  ;  renewed  the  war  with  the 
Prots.  by  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  Mar.  1,  1.562;  defeated  and 
captured  Conde  at  Dreux  Dec.  19, 1.562  ;  assassinated  Feb.  24, 
1.563. — Henry  (Ze  Balafre),  third  duke  and  prince  de  Join- 
ville, b.  Dec.  31,  1.550,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  afterward  "head  and  soul  "  of  the 
League  ;  was  forbidden  to  come  to  Paris  by  Henry  III.,  but 
entered  Paris  in  triumph,  imprisoned  the  king  in  the  Louvre, 
and  demanded  of  the  states-general  the  office  of  con.stable  ; 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king  Dec.  2;i  1.588.  — 
Charles,  the  fourth  duke,  b.  Aug.  20, 1571.  was  an  able  gen.  : 
banished  by  Richelieu  in  1631  ;  d.  164<1.— Henry,  fifth  duke, 
b.  at  Blois  Apr.  4.  1614,  became  abp.  of  Rheims  when  15  \ts. 
old  ;  abandoned  in  1640  the  Ch.,  and  in  1&41  was  banished  by 
Richelieu ;  became  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In  1647  he  made 
himself  generalissimo  of  Naples,  but  was  given  up  to  the 
.Spaniards,  and  kept  a  prisoner  4  yi-s. ;  in  1655  he  became 
grand  chamberlain  of  Fr.  D.  June  2,  1664.— Louis  Joseph, 
sixth  duke.  b.  Aug.  7,  1&30,  d.  July  30. 1671.— Francis  Joseph, 
seventli  aiid  last  duke,  b.  Aug.  28.  1670,  d.  Mar.  16, 1675. 

Guiteau  iCharles  J.).    See  Garfield  (James  A.). 

Guizot,  ge-zo'  (Elisabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meu- 
LAN),  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  2,  1773.  Thrown  upon  her  nvai  re- 
sources by  the  death  of  her  father,  she  developed  consider- 
able literary  ability.  She  pub.  in  1800  a  popular  novel  en- 
titled The  Contradictionit^  and  subsequentlv  became  ed.  of 
Suard's  journal  called  Le  PiibUciste.  and  gained  distinction 
as  a  critic  and  moralist ;  was  married  to  M.  Guizot  1812. 
She  subsequently  gave  assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  his- 
torical labors,  and  pub.  several  works  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  young.  Her  book  on  domestic  education 
won  a  prize  from  the  Acad.,  and  is  esteemed  her  best  work. 
D.  Aug.  1.  1827.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Guizot  (Francois  Pierre  Guillaume),  a  Fr.  scholar  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Nimes  Oct.  4.  1787,  ed.  in  the  Prot.  faith  at 
Geneva,  his  father  ha^^ng  fallen  a  victim  of  the  revolution 
in  1794;  appointed  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1812; 
(■()mmenced  his  political  career  as  sec.  of  the  interior  on  the 
fall  (if  Nap.  in  1814:  cnuncillor  of  .state  in  1817,  representing 
rlic  constitutional  party  and  the  views  of  the  doctrinaires. 
Losing  his  place  in  1820,  he  resumed  lectures  at  the  Sor- 


bonne. but  2  yrs.  later  his  lectures  were  suppressed  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberal  views.  In  1828.  restored  to  his  chair 
at  the  Sorbonne.  he  gave  his  most  distinguished  lectures 
during  the  next  2  jts.  In  1830.  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  he  aided  in  setting  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne 
and  took  a  place  in  his  first  cabinet.  Subsequently,  in 
charge  of  the  dept.  of  instruction,  he  did  much  to  organize 
the  system  of  primary  education.  In  1840  he  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Eng.  :  on  his  return  he  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  for  more  than  7  yrs.  was  the  head  of  the  govt. 
When  the  revolution  of  1848  drove  Louis  Philippe  from  the 
throne,  G.  took  refuge  in  Eng.  for  a  yr.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  Fr.,  aloof  from  politics,  but  his  pen 
was  busy  with  writing  on  religious  and  historical  subjects. 
He  d.  at  his  villa  in  Valricher.  near  Paris.  Sept.  13.  1874.  He 
was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  (Pauline  de  Meulan)  at- 
tained some  literary  distinction  as  a  critic  and  a  moralist : 
his  second  wife,  a  niece  of  the  first,  was  also  an  authoress  : 
by  her  he  had  a  son,  who  survived  him.  G.  must  be  ranked 
among  the  great  and  good  statesmen  of  Fr. :  but  his  highest 
and  most  enduring  reputation  rests  on  his  historical  writ- 
ings, prominent  among  which  are  his  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Revo- 
lution, Hut.  of  CMlizdtion  in  Europe,  Hht.  of  CirUization  in 
Fr.,  and  Hist,  of  Fr.  "A.  L.  Chapin. 

Gulf  Stream,  The.  The  great  current  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream  issues  from  the  (iulf  of 
Mex..  through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  mainland  of 
Fla.  and  the  Bahama  Banks,  and  extends  in  a  N.  and  E. 
coui-se,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Nantucket  Shoals.  Here  its  course  changes  still  more  to  the 
E.,  extending  quite  across  the  N.  Atlantic  in  the  direction  of 
the  Brit.  Islands,  a  portion  of  the  stream  penetrating  far 
into  the  Arctic  seas  of  N.  Europe.  The  edge  of  the  stream 
next  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  well  defined,  the  separation  of 
the  warm  waters  of  the  stream  from  the  cool  watei-s  of  the 
counter-current  from  Baffin's  Bay.  which  skirts  the  coast  of 
N.  Amer.,  being  well  marked.  The  outer  edge,  on  the  f>ther 
hand,  is  not  so  well  defined,  on  account  of  the  overflow  fit- 
dispersion  of  the  waters  along  the  E.  limits.  The  width  of 
the  stream  between  Cape  Fla.  and  the  island  of  Bimini  i-; 
less  than  40  m.,  but  its  breadth  gradually  increases  as  it 
flows  onward,  being  estimated  at  300  to  4*30  m.  on  a  line  from 
the  island  of  Bermuda  to  Halifax. 

This  great  ocean-current  forms  but  a  part  of  the  gen. 
system  of  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  globe,  although  it 
is  induced  chiefly,  without  doubt,  by  the  trade-winds  of  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  which  blow  continually 
toward  the  shores  of  the  continent  of  Amer.  While,  there- 
fore, the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  narrow  Strait  of  Fla. 
gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  this  point  is  the  origin  of 
the  stream,  these  local  features  of  narrow  breadth  and  great 
velocity  are  to  a  great  extent  accidental,  and  are  due  to  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  and  the  outlying  ranges  of  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  great  circuit  of  motion  given  tfi 
the  waters  along  the  shores  of  the  W.  continent  would 
doubtless  still  exist  were  a  barrier  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Strait  of  Fla.,  although  the  stream  would  be  gi-eatly  modi- 
fied in  its  gen.  characteristics.  The  waters  which  now  are 
driven  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mex.  through  the 
passages  between  the  Windward  Islands  find  an  outlet 
mainly  through  the  Strait  of  Fla.,  where,  according  to  well 
knowm  laws  of  hydraulics,  the  channel  being  contracted, 
increased  velocity  is  required  to  preserve  continuity  of  flow. 

The  G.  S..  on  account  of  its  influences  on  the  climates  of 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  to  the  shores  of  which  its 
warm  waters  find  their  way,  and  its  effects  on  the  meteor- 
ology of  the  N.  Atlantic,  as  well  as  on  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  E.  and  W.  continents,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  phys. 
geog.  of  the  globe.  In  this  connection  may  be  includeil 
what  are  known  as  its  counter-currents,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  that  which  comes  from  Baffin's  Bay  and  continups 
along  the  coast  of  Amer.,  depositing  cooler  water  along  th^ 
coast  even  as  far  S.  as  the  Fla.  Strait.  This  cool  water, 
skirting  the  coast,  modifies  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cli- 
mates of  the  shores  along  which  it  passes.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  along 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  were  the  hot 
waters  of  the  G.  8.  to  be  thrown  directly  on  our  shores. 
They  are  now  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  inner  cool  counter- 
current,  which  gives  a  well-defined  inner  wall  or  bank  at  a 
distance  of  20  to  100  m.  ;  and  the  influences  of  the  G.  S.  are 
felt  more  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  than 
through  direct  contact  of  its  waters. 

Such  being  the  gen.  facts  in  regard  to  the  G.  S.  and  its  im- 
portant influences,  a  brief  hist,  of  exploration  and  discovery 
in  connection  with  it  may  not  be  without  some  interest. 
Its  influences  were  detected  and  observed  along  the  coast  of 
Europe  many  yrs.  before  the  discovery  of  Amer..  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  it  is  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated that  the  discoveiy  of  objecjts  from  some  unknown 
land  cast  ashore  on  the  Azores,  or  floating  in  the  sea  to  the 
westward,  furnished  evidence  which  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  Columbus  as  proof  of  his  theory  of  the  existence  of 
a  W.  continent;  and  while  he  was  lingering  in  Sp..  disap- 
pointed and  almost  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
assistance  in  his  great  undertaking,  the  intelligence  of  this 
character  that  reached  him  from  time  to  time  served  to  re- 
new his  courage  and  strengthen  his  belief  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  ^^ews.  A  venturous  Port,  pilot.  Martin  Vicenzo. 
who  had  sailed  far  out  to  sea,  had  seen  floating  upon  the 
waves  a  piece  of  wood  ingeniously  carved  with  some  rtide 
instrument ;  another  pilot.  Fietro  Correa,  found  a  similar 
piece  of  carved  wood  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  Stalks 
of  cane,  "each  joint  of  which  would  hold  several  quarts." 
were  found  on  the  same  shores  ;  and  some  of  the  inhabs.  of 
the  islands  reported  that  pine  trees  not  belonging  there  had 
been  driven  ashore  by  the  W.  winds  :  at  Cape  de  Verde  2 
large  canoes  had  been  found  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  forced  to  sea  while  going  from  one  island  to  another ; 
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and  finally  the  bodies  of  -2  men,  differing'  in  their  features 
and  color  from  the  Chrs..  were  cast  upon  the  island  of 
Flores.  These  floating  objects  were  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  about  by  the  -winds  and  waves  until  they  were  thrown 
by  chance  upon  the  coast  of  Europe  :  and  this  idea  seems  to 
have  impressed  Columbus  with  the  belief  that  the  new  con- 
tinent was  much  nearer  to  that  of  Europe  than  it  is  :  and  iu 
his  Toyase  he  was  oblised  to  conceal  from  his  companions 
what  surprised  himself— the  grreat  dL«tance  which  he  found 
separating  him  from  the  Old  World,  without  any  signs  of 
the  New.  The  continual  discovery  of  trees,  fruits,  seeds, 
and  other  objects  on  the  coasts  of  Xor..  Ire.,  and  .*icot.,  jts. 
after  the  continent  of  Amer.  had  become  known,  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  these  objects  were  brought  from  other 
lands  by  the  more  rapid  agency  of  currents  :  and  these  con- 
jectures have  finally  been  confirmed  by  closer  observatifms 
and  by  actual  experiments  upon  the  drifting  of  bodies 
thrown  into  the  G.  S.  The  molucca-beans  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hebrides,  and  regarded  by  the  common  people 
as  curious  productions  of  the  sea.  were  pronounced  by  ."^ir 
George  >[ackenzie  in  the  year  1675  to  belons  to  a  tropical 
climate,  and  he  indulges  in  some  speculations  with  regard 
to  their  having  been  brought  through  the  X.  W.  passage.  In 
1696  these  beans  were  identified  by  another  obsers'er  as  be- 
longing to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  had  seen  and 
described  them  in  a  work  on  the  nat.  hist,  of  that  island. 
On  the  coast  of  Xor.  similar  curiosities  were  found :  and 
the  fishermen  of  the  W.  coast  of  Ire.  and  Scot,  often  dis- 
covered trees  of  Cottonwood  and  other  unknown  produc- 
tions of  the  tropical  forests.  The  exact  route  by  which  the 
seed  or  tree  was  carried  was  in  a  great  degree  conjectural 
until  the  gen.  course  of  the  G.  S.  became  known.  Later 
evidences  of  the  flow  of  this  great  current  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mex.  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  been  derived  from  nu- 
merous observations  on  the  drifting  of  bottles  and  pieces  of 
wrecks,  which  have  been  earned  in  a  few  months  from  the 
W.  to  the  E.  continent ;  and  also  in  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Ire.,  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
which  retain  sufficient  warmth  to  reproduce  there  some  of 
the  Aglae  of  the  Fla.  coast. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  date  to  the  discovery  of 
the  G.  S.  as  a  continuous  current  of  the  ocean.  The  early 
Sp.  navigators  did  not  fail  to  notice  those  currents  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Mex.  seas  in  which  the  G.  S.  current  has  its 
origin.  In  his  last  voyage  Columbus  sailed  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  Hispaniola"  in  16  days,  '"with  prosperous  wind, 
and  by  the  swift  fall  of  the  ocean  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  :"' 
and  in  his  voyage  from  Paria  along  the  coast  of  S.  Amer. 
toward  Carthagena.  it  is  stated  that  the  "  swift  course  of 
the  water  deceived  both  Johannes  Sarranus.  the  chief  pUot 
of  the  gov.'s  ship,  and  all  others,  although  they  made  their 
boast  tliat  they  knew  the  nature  thereof :"'  "  for  they  affirm 
that  in  one  night  they  were  carried  50  leagues  beyond  their 
estimations."'  ""The  Strait  of  Fla.  was  discovered  in  1513 
by  Ponce  de  Leon.  He  first  came  upon  the  Island  of  Bimini, 
and  soon  afterward  discovered  the  mainland,  which  he 
called  Fla.  To  find  a  haven  he  kept  sight  of  the  shore,  but 
his  ships  met  with  so  strong  a  current  that  notwithstanding 
they  were  favored  by  a  fresh  gale  of  wind,  yet  they  could 
not  stem  it,  and  one  of  the  vessels  was  carried  out  to  sea 
out  of  sight."  In  1519  Cortez.  after  having  been  3  months  in 
Mex..  sent  messengers  to  inform  the  king  of  Sp.  of  his  con- 
quests :  he  selected  for  their  pilot  Antonio  Alaminos,  who 
was  already  famous  for  the  boldness  of  his  navigation  in  the 
waters  of  the  New  World,  and  familiar  with  tlie  coast  of 
Fla.  and  the  ad.iacent  islands.  Alaminos  resolved  to  sail 
through  the  Strait  of  Fla.  and  take  his  course  thence  to  Sp. 
He  "took  this  resolution,  concluding  that  those  currents 
must  lead  somewhere,"  "  and  accordingly  stood  northward  ; 
and  it  proved  well,  for.  being  got  safe  out  of  the  channel, 
he  came  into  the  open  sea,  and  arrived  safe  at  San  Lucar  in 
Oct..  having  sailed  from  Mex.  on  the  26th  of  July."'  Thus. 
Alaminos  was  the  first  navigator  who  followed  the  G.  S.  to 
Europe ;  whether  he  recognized  its  influence  throughout 
his  entire  voyage  or  not.  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Curious  and  interesting  speculations  on  the  currents  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Guljf  of  Mexico,  written  by  Peter 
Martyr,  in  his  Decades  of  the  Ocean,  were  translated  into 
Eng..  and  pub.  in  Hakluyt's  CoUection  of  Voyages.  It  appears 
from  these  historical  accounts  that  not  only  were  the  early 
Sp.  navigators  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  currents 
of  the  W.  I.  seas,  but  .Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  the  coun- 
ter-current which  flows  from  the  Arctic  seas  southward 
along  the  coast  of  Amer.  From  the  accounts  of  these  navi- 
gators Peter  Martyr  concluded  that  the  waters  of  the  globe 
were  "  driven  about  by  the  incessant  moving  and  impulsion 
of  the  heavens,  and  were  not  swallowed  up  and  cast  out 
again  by  the  breathing  of  Demorgon,  as  some  imagined  be- 
cause they  saw  the  seas  increase  and  decrease,  flow  and  re- 
flow."'  The  first  delineation  of  the  G.  S.  on  a  chart  of  the 
Atlantic  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  made  bv  Dr. 
Franklin  in  1769-70.  from  information  by  Capt.  Foiger  of 
Nantucket,  commanding  a  whaling  vessel  from  that  port. 

When  first  turned  from  the  coast  of  N.  Amer.,  the  central 
part  of  the  stream  takes  a  direct  eastwardly  course,  and 
finally  to  the  S.  of  E..  at  the  same  time  expanding  to  a  vast 
breadth.  After  passing  the  Banks  of  Nantucket  and  St. 
George  it  continues  through  the  Atlantic  in  an  E.  northerly 
course  to  the  distance  of  1500  m.,  or  to  Ion.  4;?°-«'',  lat. 
41°-44''.  From  this  point  its  course  changes  from  E.,  north- 
erly, to  E.  and  S.  E.,  and  finally  S.  This  latter  part  of  its 
course  embraces  about  570  m.,  completing  a  course  of  ;W60 
m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  No  trace  of  the  current  S.  of  the 
Azores  has  been  found,  but  the  observations  of  Franklin 
and  others  show  the  existence  at  times  of  warm  water 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  G.  S.  A  part  of  the  G.  S.  500  m. 
in  extent,  between  ftO"  and  61°  Ion.,  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known, neither  its  direction,  velocity,  nor  temperature'  hav- 
ing been  observed.  The  width  of  the  stream  at  any  point  is 
variable  ;  on  a  line  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax  the  variation 


is  from  140  to  320  m.,  according  to  numerous  surface  ob- 
servations made  by  Mr.  Napier  and  others  in  the  passage 
along  this  line.    These  variations  appear  also  to  be  sudden. 

The  observations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  having  fur- 
nished the  means  of  calculating  not  only  the  vol.  of  warm 
water  which  is  carried  by  the  G.  S.  from  the  tropics  to  the 
N.  Atlantic  and  Arctic  regions,  but  also  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  therebv  transferred,  Mr.  James  CYoU  estimates 
that  143.816,320,000.000  cubic  ft.  of  water  are  daily  conveyed, 
and  the  quantitv  of  heat  in  ft. -lbs.  transferred  amounts  pet- 
day  to  l.'>4.9.59.30O.0W.O0O.0OO.O0O— a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  daily  a  mass  of  cast  iron  as  large  as  Mt.  Washington. 
This  heat  is  distributed  over  W.  Europe  and  a  portion  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  producing  the  marked  differences  in 
climate  and  temperature  which  are  there  observed  as  com- 
pared with  points  of  the  same  lats.  on  the  Amer.  continent. 

A  notice  of  the  G.  S.  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  its  meteorological  characteristics.  The  effect 
of  the  transfer  of  warm  water  in  a  continuous  stream  from 
the  tropics  to  the  poles  makes  its  path  a  region  of  vio- 
lent storms.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  an  aerial 
band  of  cloud  and  mist  continually  overhanging  the  stream, 
in  which  the  electric  and  other  changes  due  to  the  changes 
of  heat  play  a  conspicuous  part,  making  it  a  region  of  vio- 
lent gales  and  heavy  seas,  from  which  ships  seldom  escape 
without  damage,  and  in  which  many  annually  founder, 
while  others  are  driven  far  from  their  courses.  Its  influences 
in  modifying  the  climate  of  the  W.  coast  of  Europe  are  iu 
marked  contrast  with  the  effects  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Amer. 
of  the  cold  current  from  the  Arctic  regions  which  flows 
from  Baffin"s  Bay.  W.  P,  Trowbridge. 

Galf-vreed  KSargassnm  vulgare  and  bacciferum).  sea- 
weeds found  floating  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  espe- 
cially in  what  are  called  the  Sargasso  seas,  of  which  the 
mo.st  extensive  is  near  the  Azores.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  whence  the  popular  name. 

Gall,  the  common  name  for  sea-birds  of  the  sub-family 
Larinte.  The  herring  G.  (Larus  argentalus)  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species. 

Gall  (Sir  William  Withet»,  Bart.,  b.  in  Thorpe-le-Soken. 
Essex,  Eng..  Dec.  31.  1816 :  was  prof,  of  physiology  at  the 
Royal  Inst.  1&47— 19.  and  for  many  yrs.  a  lecturer  at  Guy"s 
H<)spital :  won  a  baronetcy  by  his  sklU  in  attending  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  a  fever. 

Gal'llTer  (Johx  PrTNAjii.  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Mav  12. 1819.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1&40 :  pastor  of  Congl.  ch..  Nor- 
wich. Conn..  l&16-^5.  and  of  N.  Eng.  ch..  Chicago.  1865-68 ; 
pres.  of  Knox  Coll..  Galesburg,  HI..  1868-72 :  pastor  of  First 
Presb.  ch.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1872,  and  in  1878  prof,  at  An- 
dover. 

Gam  [Lat.  giimmi].  a  name  applied  to  many  concrete 
vegetable  juices,  chiefly  to  such  as  are  neither  oily  nor  res- 
inous. The  G.  proper  consist  of  arabin.  of  cerasin.  and  of 
bassorin,  Arabin  has  mUdly  acid  properties,  is  soluble  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  forming  mucilage.  Bassori?i  swells,  but 
does  not  perfectly  dissolve,  in  water,  with  which,  however, 
it  may  be  rubbed  into  a  very  adhesive  paste.  Cerasin  re- 
sembles it.  but  has  somewhat  different  chemical  reactions. 
The  prin.  G.  are :  G.  Arabic,  mainly  the  product  of  Acacia 
Verei:  is  in  part  the  product  of  A.  Xilotica  and  of  other  thorny 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus,  found  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Afr.  and  in  portions  of  Asia.  G.  Sentigal.  closely 
allied  in  character  to  the  above,  is  identical  in  its  uses,  and 
is  the  product  of  several  trees  of  the  genus  Acacia,  growing 
in  W.  Afr.  G.  Mezqi'ite.  from  Algarobiaglandu/osa.  a  thorny 
leguminous  shrub  of  the  dry  regions  of  Mex.  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  L".  S..  is  closely  analogous  to  G.  arable,  but 
its  principle  is  not  precipitated  by  borax.  Tragacaxth 
is  the  gummy  exudation  w-hich  appears  spontaneously  or 
upon  the  incised  bark  of  A^-iragaJus  rerus  and  other  species 
of  that  genus,  order  Leguminosae.  Bassora  G..  from  Per., 
combines  the  principles  arabin  and  bassorin.  The  plant 
which  produces  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  Asfragahis.  Beside 
the  true  G..  many  other  somewhat  similar  products  are 
popularly  known  as  G. 

Gani'bo  ( Gombaud.  Olcra^.  the  Hibiscus  esculentus.  a  plant 
of  the  order  Malvaceae,  native  of  the  W.  I.,  and  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  S.  States  and  in  most  warm  countries  for  its 
pods,  which  are  excellent  in  soup,  and  are  often  cooked  and 
served  up  with  butter  or  pickled.  The  Gombo  musqite  is  the 
Hibiscv.i  moschatus.  prized  for  its  reputed  med.  virtues.  Its 
seed,  known  as  ambrette.  is  employed  by  perfumers. 

Guiu-Iac.     See  Lac  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler.  LL.D. 

Gam-Resins,  a  class  of  vegetable  products  long  recog- 
nized in  pharmacy,  obtained  by  drying  the  milky  juice 
■which  exudes  from'  incisions  made  in  the  stems,  branches, 
or  roots  of  some  plants.  These  juices  consist  chiefly  of  a 
resin  and  an  essential  oil.  held  in  suspension  in  water,  con- 
taining considerable  quantities  of  gum  or  mucilage.  The 
G.-R.  are  opaque,  britllesolids,  heavier  than  water,  generally 
possessing  a  bitter  taste  and  a  strong  smell,  and  more  or 
less  colored.  The  resinous  portion  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
gum  in  water.  They  are  principally  used  in  med.  The 
prin.  G.-R.  are  gamboge,  frankincense,  scammony.  asafoet- 
ida.  aloes,  euphorbium.  galbanum.  myrrh,  olibanum.  opo- 
panax.  gum-ammoniac,  sagapenum.  and  bdellium. 

Gum  Tree,  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  several  trees  : 
(1)  The  black  or  sour  gum.  pepperidge.  or  tupelo  (Xy^a 
nudtiiiora).  growing  in  most  of  the  States  E.  of  the  Miss., 
produces  a  firm  timber,  used  for  bowls,  hat-blocks,  hubs, 
etc.  Xyssa  uuijlora  And.  aqiiatica.  the  watertupelos  of  th' 
S.,  have  soft  light  wood,  and  their  roots  have  been  recom 
mended  as  substitutes  for  corks.  The  Xyssa  capitata  of  the 
Gulf  States  bears  a  sour  edible  fruit,  the  Ogeechee  lime 
The  above  trees  belong  to  the  order  Coniace*.  (2>  The 
sweet  gum,  bilsted,  OT\\qmAi!t.mh?ii(Liquidambarstyradfl>ia\. 
of  the  order  Hamamelacea\  grows  from  N.  Eng.  to  Mex. 
Its  wood  is  soft,  but  firm  and  fine-grained.  In  the  warmer 
lats.  it  yields  an  abundant  balsamic  resin,  called  Amer, 
storax.    Its  bark  is  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.    L. 
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orientale  of  tlie  Levant  yields  styrax  (ir  storax,  and  so  does 
L.  Attingia,  a  loftv  tree  of  Fartlier  India,  liavin?  a  hard, 
heavy.  frag:i-ant  re'd  timber.  (3)  A'ery  diffei'ent  from  tlie 
foregoing  are  the  Eucalyptus,  or  G.  T.  of  Austraha.  (4)  In 
different  Brit,  colonies  other  trees  with  fjummy  or  viscid 
juice  are  called  by  this  name. 

Oun.    See  Artillery  and  Small-Ar.ms. 

Gun-Cotton.  In  183;^  Braconnet  discovered  that  by 
dissolving  starch  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  water,  a  white 
explosive  substance  was  precipitated,  to  whicli  the  name 
xyloidine  was  given.  Shortly  after  Pelouse  obtained  a 
similar  compound  by  treating  paper,  or  cotton  or  linen 
fabrics,  with  nitric  acid,  and  named  it  pyroxiline.  These 
were  the  precursors  of  G.-C,  which  was  discovered  by 
Schonbein  in  1846,  and  at  once  excited  much  attention  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  gunpowder.  Adverse  otficial  re- 
ports were  soon  made  in  Fr.,  the  U.  S.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  and  Aus., 
and  the  explosive  fell  into  gen.  disfavor  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  spontaneous  explosion,  its  corroding  residua, 
and  its  excessively  violent  and  irregular  character,  all  of 
which  unfitted  it  for  most  military  uses.  Baron  von  Lenk,  a 
member  of  the  Aus.  commission,  continued  a  series  of  ex- 
periments for  several  yrs.,  which  ultimately  led  to  so  great 
improvements  in  manufacture  that  in  1853  he  was  able  to 
construct  a  successful  12-pounder  battery  employing  G.-C. 
This  led  to  its  temporary  introduction  into  the  Aus.  military 
service,  and  again  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  nations 
to  the  new  explosive.  In  1863  Mr.  Abel,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Brit,  war  office,  undertook  an 
experimental  investigation  into  the  merits  of  this  system, 
and  succeeded  in  materially  improving  it.  This  system  of 
manufacture  is  the  best  now  known,  and  yields  a  product 
so  uniform  and  safe  as  to  be  employed  in  Eng.  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  modern  explosives. 

In  appearance  Abel  G.-C.  consists  of  regular  cylinders,  of 
dimensions  varying  with  the  use  proposed.  It  is  white  in 
color,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  sinks  readily  in  water.  Ignited, 
unconfined,  by  a  flame,  it  burns  mth  a  strong  blaze.  Fired 
by  a  detonating  fuse,  or  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
340°  P.  in  a  strong  case,  it  explodes  with  great  violence— a 
.single  ounce  being  sufficient  to  indent  a  plate  of  iron  or  dis- 
rupt a  thin  slab  of  stone  upon  which  it  is  loo.sely  laid.  G.-C. 
produces  little  smoke,  and  leaves  a  very  small  residuum  of 
solid  matter,  the  chief  products  of  combustion  being  car- 
bonic oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen.  It  is  un- 
alterable in  water,  no  matter  how  long  submerged.  It  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  its  normal  condition. 
Chemically,  the  purest  G.-C.  may  be  regarded  as  cellulose, 
in  which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  molecules  of 
peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Thus  constituted,  it  is  insoluble  in 
mixtures  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Quite  recently  Punshonhas 
succeeded  in  so  reducing  the  quickness  of  action  of  G.-C. 
by  mixing  with  it  nitre  and  crystals  of  cane-sugar  as  to  make 
it  well  suited  for  use  in  small-arms.  For  chemical  prop- 
erties, see  Pyroxiline.  [From  oiig. art.  Explosives,  iri  J/s 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot.] 

Gun'nel,  or  But'terflsli,  a  name  given  to  certain 
small  eel-like  fishes  of  the  blenny  group,  found  often  in 
tide-pools  and  under  sea- weed  along  the  shore.  Among  the 
species  are  Murmwides  mucronatus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  Munvnoic/e$  Oiinnellus  of  Europe. 

Gunnison,  Col.    See  Appendix. 

Gunny  [Bengalee]  Bag-,  a  sack  made  of  .iute,  and  used 
for  covering  cotton-bales  and  as  bags.  Gunny  cloth  is 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Bengal.  When  worn  out,  the  ma- 
terial makes  a  srood  stock  for  wrapping-paper. 

Gun'powder,  which  was  first  employed  in  war  about 
1350,  is  the  oldest  and  most  generally  useful  of  these  agents. 
It  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  carbon, 
and  sulphur,  in  proportions  usually  varying  but  little  from 
75,  13,  and  12  respectively.  Purity  is  essential  to  excellence. 
The  manipulations  of  manufacture  consist,  in  gen.  terms, 
in  very  finely  pulverizing  the  ingredients,  thoroughly  in- 
corporating them,  compressing  them  into  a  cake,  granulat- 
ing it,  separating  the  different  sizes  of  grain  by  sieves,  glaz- 
ing, drying,  and  removing  all  dust  by  use  of  fine  sieves. 

In  the  storage  of  G.  special  precautions  against  fire  and 
moisture  are  needed.  A  spark,  friction  between  hard 
bodies,  or  a  temperature  raised  suddenly  to  572°  F.,  deter- 
mines an  explo.sion;  while  slight  moisture,  which  may 
readily  be  absorbed  from  damp  air,  produces  caking  and  de- 
terioration. A  wetting  is  permanently  destructive  to  the 
compound.  Frost  produces  no  injurious  effects,  either 
temporary  or  permanent.  Being  a  simple  mechanical  mixt- 
ure, the  properties  of  G.  may  readily  be  varied  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  a  quick-burning  or  a  slow-burning  explo- 
sive. Its  expansive  power  is  due  to  2  distinct  causes— the 
sudden  transformation  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  form  of 
vastly  greater  vol.,  and  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical 
change  which  induces  enormous  tension.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  a  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  and 
condition  of  the  ingredients,  by  changing  the  chemical 
products  of  the  explosion,  must  affect  tlie  expansive  force, 
and  also  that  a  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  mechanical 
means  directed  to  modifying  the  duration  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  combustion. 

Gen.  Rodman,  late  of  the  U.  S.  ordnance  dept.,  was  the  first 
person  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  most  suitable  powder  for 
any  firearm  would  be  one  in  which  tlic  grain  burned  from 
the  centre  to  the  surface,  developing  gas  in  increasing 
amount  with  the  space  behind  the  iirojectile  as  it  moved 
along  the  bore.  It  being  impracticable  to  carry  out  this  idea 
fully  with  ordinary  grains,  he  projiosed  instead  cakes  with 
holes  running  through  them,  for  the  spread  of  the  flame. 
That  the  cakes  might  fit  each  f)ther  in  the  charge  without 
loss  of  space,  he  proposed  to  make  them  of  hexagonal  form. 
Prism  powder,  as  the  foregoing  is  now  called,  was  first  made 
on  a  large  scale  in  Rus.,  and  in  the  form  and  diniensidus 
given  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  powder  ik  )w  used  in 
Eng.  for  heavy  guns  is  known  as  "pebble  p(jwder."    Its  nor- 


mal .shape  is  that  of  a  cube  about  0.63"  on  the  side.  In 
breaking  down  the  cake  to  form  the  grains  tlie  edges  of  the 
cube  are  left  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition,  as  shown  iu 


the  accompanjing  figure.  The  ^arge  grain  powder  hereto- 
fore employed  in  this  country  for  heavy  guns  is  known  as 
mammoth  powder.  Lately  a  very  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  it  by  making  the  grains  of  uniform  size.    In 
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shape  they  are  composed  of  the  frustra  of  2  hexagonal  pyra- 
mids, separated  at  their  bases  by  a  prismatic  space  0.15" 
high.  See  cut  (full  size).  [From  orig.  articles  inj.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Col.  J.  G.  Benton  and  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot.] 

Gunpowder  Plot,  a  conspiracy  entered  upon  in  1604 
by  several  R.  Caths.  to  blow  up  King  James  I.  of  G.  Brit., 
the  ministers,  and  the  houses  of  Pari,  by  gunpowder,  which 
was  stored  by  them  in  the  vaults  under  the  Pari.  House. 
The  plot  was  to  be  executed  Nov.  5,  1605,  but  was  detected 
on  the  preceding  day.  Guy  Fawkes  was  to  be  the  immediate 
agent  of  the  conspirators.  The  5th  of  Nov.  is  celebrated  in 
many  Ena-.  towns  by  the  burning  in  effigy  of  Fawkes. 

Gun'sliot  Wounds  differ  in  some  essential  points  from 
other  wounds;  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  shock, 
and  complicated  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
wound,  such  as  the  ball  or  projectile  itself  and  pieces  of 
clothing  or  accoutrements  whicli  the  ball  has  carried  with  it 
and  before  it.  Another  element  of  their  danger  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  generally  occur  in  large  numbers— «.  e.  in  war 
—when  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  suppurating 
wounds  gives  rise  to  dangerous  complications,  such  as  ery- 
sipelas, pyjemia,  and  hospital  gangrene  ;  add  to  that,  that  in 
protracted  wars  the  constitution  of  the  men  has  already  suf- 
fered by  camp-life,  bad  diet,  and  exposure,  producing  typhus, 
dysentery,  scurvy,  etc.  At  the  present  day  the  treatment  of 
G.  W.  has  become  simple  and  rational ;  even  the  extraction 
of  the  ball  is  not  looked  upon  as  of  such  absolute  necessity 
as  formerly.  Taking  a  statistical  view  of  G.  VV.  and  their 
fatality  on  a  large  scale,  on  an  average  the  number  of  those 
killed  outright  on  the  field  of  battle  to  those  wounded  is 
about  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  and  tliat  of  the  wounded 
about  14  to  15  per  cent.  wOl  die  of  their  wounds.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  William  Detsiold,  M.  D.] 

Gun'ter  (Edmund),  b.  in  1.581  in  Herts,  Eng. ;  invented  the 
sector,  and  in  1619  became  prof,  of  astron.  in  Gresham  Coll., 
Lond. ;  made  use  of  a  logarithmic  scale  before  1624.  Is  best 
known  by  the  chain,  scale,  line,  and  quadrant  which  bear 
his  name.    D.  Dec.  10,  1626. 

Gun'ter's  Clialn,  the  invention  of  Edmund  GJunter,  is 
66  ft.  in  length,  and  is  used  in  land-measuring.  It  is  com- 
posed of  100  links  ;  consequently,  10  square  chains,  or  100,000 
square  links,  are  contained  in  an  acre. 

Gunter's  Scale.    See  (tunter  (E.). 

Gur'ley  (-John  A.),  b.  at  E.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  9,  1813 : 
was  a  Univt.  minister  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  1834-37,  and  for  15 
yrs.  edited  the  Star  of  the  West  in  Cin.,  O.  He  was  M.  C. 
from  O.  1858-62,  and  was  the  first  gov.  of  An.  (1862-63).  D. 
Aug.  19,  1863. 

Gur'nard,  a  name  given  to  marine  fishes  of  the  family 
Triglida?  and  of  the  genera  Tric/la,  Prionotus,  etc.  Several 
species,  called  grunters,  sea-robins,  sea-swallows,  cuckoos, 
etc.,  are  found  in  Amer.  waters. 

Gur'ney  (Sir  Goldsworthy),  Knt.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1703: 
was  the  inventor  of  the  "lime  light,"  the  "magnesium 
light,"  the  Bude  and  the  oil-gas  lights  ;  also  of  the  high -press- 
ure steam-jet  and  the  tubular  boiler ;  in  1829  drove  a  steam 
carriage  from  Lond.  to  Bath  over  the  turnpike  road  at  a 
speed  of  14  m.  per  hour.  He  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
observe  the  defiection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  basis  of 
the  electric  telegraph.     Knighted  in  1863.    D.  Mar.  1875. 

Gurney  (Joseph  John),  b.  at  Earlham.  near  Norwich, 
Eng.,  Aug.  2,  1788 ;  became  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Fi-iends  ;  was  distinguished  for  labors  in  behalf  of  prisoners 
and  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  wealth  was  freely  used 
in  l)fiH'Volent  causes.  He  travelled  in  the  U.  S.,  the  W.  I.. 
continental  Europe,  etc.,  prosecuting  his  charitable  enter- 
prises.   D.  Jan.  4,  1847.    His  biography  was  written  by  Ber- 
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n-Avd  Barton  (Memorial,  etc.,  1&47)  and  by  J.  B.  Bralthwaite. 
Wrote  Xotes  on  Prison  Di.^cip/hie,  A  Win/i^rin  the  W.  I.,  etc. 
His  doctrinal  views  led  to  the  separation  of  the  party  called 
Wilbnrites  from  the  Orthodox  Friends  in  1843. 

Gurowski,  goo-rov'skee,  de  (Adam),  CorNT,  b.  at 
Kalisz,  the  old  Polish  town,  Sept.  10,  1805 ;  was  on  several 
occasions  imprisoned  for  his  sympathy  with  the  opponents 
of  Rus.  He  was  an  instigator  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
remained  in  exile  in  Fr.  after  the  insurret-tion  was  suppress- 
ed. In  1835 he  pub.  a  work  advocatinjj  Panslavism.  and  was 
in  consequence  recalled  to  Rus.  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  emp.  Here  he  remained  till  1844,  when  he  left  Rus.  on 
account  of  troubles  at  court,  and  went  to  Berlin  ;  in  the 
mean  time  he  lectured  at  the  Univ.  of  Berne,  Switz.,  on  polit- 
ical economv.  In  1849  he  came  to  U.  S.,  and  was  a  transla- 
tor in  dept.  of  state  at  Wash.  1861-63.    D.  May  4,  1866. 

Ciiusta'vus  I.  Va'sa,  b.  at  Lindholm  May  \i,  1496:  en- 
tered the  public  service  (1514)  at  a  time  of  discontent  with 
the  Dan.  domination  :  was  one  of  the  hostages  sent  in  1518  to 
warrant  the  safety  of  the  Dan.  king,  and  was  treacherously 
sent  in  irons  to  Den. :  escaped  in  1519  :  listened  to  Luther's 
preaching,  and  became  his  correspondent ;  returned  to  Swe., 
where  his  father  was  killed  in  1520  ;  headed  an  insurrection 
of  Dalecarlians  in  1521 ;  gained  the  battle  of  M'esteraas 
(1.521) ;  was  made  administrator  of  Swe.,  of  which  he  became 
king  in  1,523 ;  openly  professed  Lutheranism  in  1527,  and  in 
1.528  made  it  the  state  religion.  His  reign  was  a  blessing  to 
Swe.     D.  Sept.  29,  1560. 

Gusta'vus  II.  Adol'plius,  b.  at  Stockholm  Dec.  9, 
1594  (O.  S.) :  succeeded  Charles  IX..  his  father,  Nov.  8,  1611 : 
found  the  nation  at  war  with  Den.,  Poland,  and  Rus.,  the 
king  of  Poland,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Swe.  crown,  having 
been  set  aside  for  being  a  R.  Cath. :  detached  Den.  from  the 
alliance  by  a  treaty  in  1613 :  gained  advantages  over  Rus., 
and  forced  the  czar  to  a  peace  in  1617  ;  overran  Polish  Prus., 
and  was  wounded  at  Dantzic  :  and  though  the  Poles  were 
sustained  by  the  emp.  Ferdinand,  who  let  loose  Wallenstein 
upon  him,  lie  made  an  advantageous  truce  of  6  >ts.  ;  landed 
again  at  Usedom  in  16.30,  and  attacked  the  emp.  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  Sept.  7,  1631, 
Tilly's  first  defeat,  the  victories  of  Wiirzburg  and  the  Lech 
(Apr.  10,  1632),  where  Tilly  received  his  death-wound,  estab- 
lished his  fame.  WaUenstein  drew  him  into  Sax.,  and  the 
foes  met  at  Liitzen  Nov.  16, 1632,  where  Wallenstein  wa.s  de- 
feated and  G.  was  killed. 

Gustavus  III.  of  Swe.,  b.  at  Stockholm  Jan.  24,  1746, 
succeeded  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederick,  in  1771.  His  reign 
was  disturbed  by  conspiracies,  the  machinations  of  the  Hat 
and  Cap  factions,  and  wars  with  Den.  and  Rus.  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  ability,  but  his  disregard  of  the  constitutional  limits 
of  Ids  power  bred  discontent,  and  he  was  shot  by  Ankar- 
stroem  Mar.  29,  1792. — His  son  and  successor,  Gustavus  IV., 
b.  Nov.  1,  1778,  was  robbed  of  Pomerania  by  Nap.,  and  of 
Finland  by  the  czar  Alexander  ;  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
1809,  was  succeeded  by  Bei-nadotte  (Charles  XIV.),  and  d. 
Feb.  7,  ]8;37. 

Gu'teiiberg  (HENNEor  Johanx),  b.  at  ^Mainz,  Ger.,  about 
1400 :  removed  to  Strasburg,  where  in  1436  he  took  several 
partners  for  the  practice  of  secret  arts  by  him  invented.  Of 
these  arts,  that  of  printing  -with  movable  types  was  the  most 
important.  No  books  were  printed  until  after  his  partner- 
ship with  Faust  and  Schoffer  at  Mainz  in  1450.  In  1465  he  left 
the  business  and  entered  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Nas- 
sau.   D.  Feb.  24,  1468. 

Gutb'rle  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Dec.  5, 
1792,  of  Scotch  origin  ;  ed.  at  acad.  at  Bardstown ;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  soon  built  up  a 
lucrative  practice  ;  represented  Louisville  several  times  in 
the  legislature ;  was  presiding  officer  of  the  convention 
which  foi-med  new  const,  of  Ky.  1850  ;  appointed  sec.  of  the 
treas.  by  Pres.  Pierce  18,5.3-57 :  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  1865, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.    D.  Mar.  13,  18()9. 

Gutlirie  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
Scot.,  July  12, 1803,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  studied 
med.  in  Paris ;  was  settled  at  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty, in  1830 ;  in  1837  removed  to  Old  Grey  Friars  ch.  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1840  to  St.  John's,  a  new  ch.  built  for  him  in 
the  same  city ;  in  1843  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fl-ee  Ch.  ;  inaugurated  in  1847  the  Ragged 
School  system  ;  was  moderator  of  the  Gen.  Assembly'  in 
1862:  was  compelled  to  give  up  public  speaking  in  1864, 
when  he  began  to  edit  the  Sunday  Magazine.  He  was  an 
ardent  Chr.,  "an  earnest  philan.  and  social  reformer,  and  a 
very  brilliant  orator.  Among  his  humanitarian  works  are 
A  Plea  for  Drunkards  and  The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows.  He 
pub.  also  Chtist  and  the  Inhei-itance  of  the  Saints  and  The 
Way  to  Life.     D.  Feb.  24,  1873.  '     R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Guthrie  Centre,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Gut'ta-Per'clia  is  the  hardened  milky  Juice  of  the 
Isonundra  Percha  or  /.  Gntta,  a  large  tree,  which  grows  in 
^Malacca,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  purified  G.-P.  has  a  brownish-red  color  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.979.  It  becomes  electrical  by  friction, 
and  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  electricity  ;  hence  it  is  used 
for  forming  insulating  supports  for  electrical  apparatus  and 
for  covering  telegraph-wires  whicli  are  to  be  iinmcr.'icd  in 
water.  At  about  11.5°  F.  it  softens  and  becomes  iiasty,  with- 
out losing  its  tenacity.  At  104°  F.  it  may  be  easily  spread 
out  in  sheets,  drawn  into  tubes,  appliecl  to  any  surface,  or 
worked  into  any  desired  form.  It  will  take  the  finest  im- 
pressions from  a  mould.  It  is  used  for  water-iiipcs.  muuld- 
ings,  and,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  for  the  moulds  cniployi'd  in 
making  electrotypes.  It  isinsolulilein  wat.'r,  and  Init  slight- 
ly soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether.  Bi>iliiig  olive  oil  dissolvt's  a 
little  of  it,  but  deposits  it  again  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  sol- 
uble in  bisulphide  of  earbon.  benzol,  ehloroforni.  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  espeeially  when  ln'at  is  applied.  .Ukalies  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  have  no  action  ui»on  it.  Bottles  and  other 
vessels  for  the  latter  acid  are  made  from  it.  Oil  of  vitriol 
carbonizes  it,  and  strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yel- 


low resin.  G.-P.  is  strongly  attacked  by  ozonized  oxygen 
and  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  rapidly  deteriorates  by 
oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in  warm  cli- 
mates. It  loses  its  flexibility,  tenacity,  and"  extensibility, 
and  becomes  very  brittle  and  entirely  useless  for  industrial 
purposes.  Mixed  with  sulphur  or  certain  sulphides,  and 
heated  to  260°  or  .3(X)°  F..  the  G.-P.  undergoes  a  change  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  occurs  during  the  vulcanizing  of  caout- 
chouc. (See  India  Rubber.)  G.-P.  is  chiefly  employed  for 
coating  submarine  telegraph-wires.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
probably  be  replaced  by  ke?-ite,  a  preparation  of  India 
rubber  which  is  not  afifected  by  the  air.  (See  Ure's  Bid. 
and  MrspRATT's  C'he7n.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Gut'ta  Ro'sea  ("rosy  drop"),  a  name  applied  to  skin 
diseases  in  which  some  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  nose 
and  face  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
name  includes  often  those  cases  of  acne,  common  among 
young  persons  as  they  are  coming  to  yi-s.  of  maturity.  The 
whelks  or  tubercles  which  appear  upon  the  faces  of  hard 
drinkers  come  under  the  same  gen.  name. 

Gnttif 'erae,  a  synonym  for  the  Clusiaceae,  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical, and  sometimes  epiphytic.  Many  of  them  have 
resinous  and  balsamic  juices,  aiid  the  fruits  of  some  species 
are  prized  as  food.  Gamboge  and  tacamahac  are  products 
of  the  order,  which  has  one  representative  species  in  Fla. 

Gutzkow,  goots'ko  (Karl  Ferdinand),  b.  in  Berlin, 
Ger.,  Mar.  17,  1811 :  became  an  acknowledged  head  of  the 
"Young  Germany"  party.  His  Wally  die  Ziveiflerin  (a 
novel,  1835)  caused  his  imprisonment,  its  tendency  being 
considered  atheistical  and  destructive  to  social  order.  He 
afterward  attained  popularity  as  a  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
journalist,  but  has  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  in- 
sanity. Wrote  Zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  Uriel  Acosta  (a 
tragedy),  and  Die  Bitter  ram  Geiste.    D.  Dec.  16,  1878. 

Gutz'lafr(KARLFRiEDRiCH  AuGfST),  b.  near  .Stettin  July 
8.  1803  ;  went  in  1823  as  a  missionary  to  Singapore,  and 
showed  proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  langs. :  went  to 
Java,  to  Siam,  and  to  Chi. :  became  interpreter  of  the  Brit, 
legation  :  sustained  himself  without  connection  with  any 
missionary  society,  and  was  beloved  by  the  Chi.,  among 
whom  he  practised  med.  Among  his  works  is  a  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  intoChi.    D.  Aug.  9.  1851. 

Guyon,  ge-on'  (Mme.  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la 
Mothe).  b.  at  Montargis,  Fr.,  Apr.  13.  lt>48.  Severe  pen- 
ances, labors  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  the  aban- 
donment of  her  property  for  the  iise  of  her  children,  led  her 
to  a  state  in  which  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  bride  of 
Christ,  united  in  soul  with  God,  having  daily  and  hourly 
communication  vnXh  Heaven.  She  was  much  with  one 
Lacombe,  a  Barnabite  of  mystical  views,  who  was  long  her 
confessor,  and  who  d.  insane.  She  was  (1688-89)  confined  as 
a  Quietist  in  the  Visitation  convent  of  Paris,  for  the  pope 
hacl  condemned  Quietism  ;  was  liberated  through  the  agen- 
cy of  Mme.  de  ^laintenon,  and  for  a  time  lived  at  the  Fi-. 
court.  She  was  (1695-17tX))  confined  at  Vincennes  and  in  the 
Bastile,  where  she  suffered  many  indignities.  D.  June  9, 
1717.  She  left  a  considerable  number  of  vols.,  some  of  them 
of  a  highly  mystical  character.    (See  Life  by  Upham.) 

Giiyoii  (Richard  Debaufre).  a  gen.  in  the  Hungarian 
army  during  the  revolution  of  1848-49,  b.  at  Wolcott,  near 
Batli,  in  Eng.,  Mar.  3, 1813.  As  soon  as  the  revolution  broke 
out  he  offere(i  his  services  to  the  national  govt.,  and  accom- 
panied Gorgei  as  a  brig. -gen.  on  his  victorious  march  to 
Buda  and  on  his  unfortunate  retreat  to  Temeswar.  After 
this  battle  he  escaped  to  Tur.  Under  the  name  of  Kourshid 
Pasha  he  was  gov.  of  Damascus,  and  during  the  Crimean  war 
he  organized  the  army  of  Anatolia.    D.  1856. 

Giiyot,  ge-o'  (Arnold  Henry),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near 
Neuciiatel,  Switz.,  Sept.  28,  1807,  ed.  at  Neuchatel,  Stutt- 
gart, Carlsruhe,  and  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  where  he  grad. 
Ph.  D.  in  1835  :  continued  his  studies  in  Paris  1835-39. 
Though  at  first  a  student  of  theol.,  he  gave  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  and  phys.  sciences.  With  A^assiz,  his 
early  associate,  he  accepted  1839  a  professoi-ship  in  the 
Acad,  of  Neuchatel,  and  fiUed  the  chair  of  universal  hist, 
and  phys.  geog.  18:39-48  :  discovered  the  laminated  character 
of  the  ice  of  glaciers,  and  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  the 
glacier  is  due  to  molecular  displacement,  mainly  under  the 
action  of  gravity.  He  then  investigated  the  transportation 
of  Alpine  boulders  around  the  Central  Alps,  determined  for 
the  first  time  the  real  limits  of  each  erratic  region  in  Switz., 
Savoy,  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  the  vertical  limits  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  laws  of 
the  distribution  of  erratic  debris  with  those  of  moraines  of 
glaciers.  He  removed  in  1848  to  the  U.  S. :  delivered  (1849) 
the  lectures  pub.  as  the  Earth  and  Man,  which  inaugurated 
the  movement  of  reform  ui  geographical  teaching  which 
has  been  since  going  on  :  became  in  1855  prof,  of  geol.  and 
phys.  geog.  in  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  Princeton  ;  is  author  of  trea- 
tise on  phys.  geog.  in  Johnson's  FamUy  Atlas  of  the  World.  In 
1873  his  geographical  works  received  medal  of  progress  at 
Vienna  Exposition,  also  a  gold  medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in 
1878;  was  one  of  the  eds. -in-chief  of  J. \<  Univ.  (.'//c,  and  fin- 
ished his  Creation,  an  elaborate  representation  of  his  philo- 
sophic views,  shortly  before  his  death.  Feb.  8,  1S84. 

Giiyton-Morveau  (Loris  Bernard),  b.  at  Dijon  Jan. 
4,  1737  ;  devoted  liimself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  natural 
science,  especially  chem.  During  the  Revolution  he  voted 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  D.  Jan.  2,  1816. 
His  chief  merits  as  a  chemist  are  his  discovery  of  the  dis- 
infecting qualities  of  chlorine,  made  in  1773,  and  his  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  simitler  chemical  terminology.  But 
his  experiments  and  researches  have  als<i  been  of  great  in- 
fluence in  practical  apiilication  of  chemical  science.  Wi-ote 
Mlliode  d'line  So/nenclaturt  chimiq'it,  Traitt  dts  inoyeiis  de 
dt.<iiirrrtir  I'air,  etc. 

G\viu  (William  McKendry),  b.  in  Sumner  CO.,  Tenn.. 
Oct.  9.  18(.)5,  ed.  at  Transylvania  Univ. :  studied  med.,  and 
removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  ;  became  U.  S.  marshal  1S:J3; 


M.  C.  1841-43 ;  as  com.  of  public  b\iildiiigrs  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  New  Orleans  custdni-lionse  IStr :  went 
in  1848  to  Cal. ;  was  in  the  eonstitutioiKil  convention  1.S49  ; 
V.  S.  Senator  1850-61  ;  was  imprisoned  for  ilisloyulty  ISOl- 
03 ;  took  part  in  a  scheme  for  colonizing  Sonora  with  people 
of  S.  birth  1864-65. 

Owiu'iad  [Welsh,  "white  fish"],  the  Coregoiuig  fora,  a 
lake-fish  of  N.  Europe,  closely  resembling  the  white-fish  of 
the  Amer.  lakes. 

Gwinnett'  (Button),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1732  ;  emigrated 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  i770,  and  became  engaged  in  agri- 
culture (1772).  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time  during  the  Kevolution,  was  elected  by  the 
gen.  assembly  of  the  province  a  rep.  to  the  gen.  Cong.,  and 
was  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Gen.  Mcintosh,  May  2?',  1777. 

Oivynn  (Nell).     See  Appendix. 

tJyges,  gi'jez,  the  foimder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Merm- 
nadae  in  Lydia  about  716  b.  c,  was  the  favorite  of  King 
candaules.  Urged  by  the  king,  who  boasted  of  the  beauty 
of  his  wife,  G.  concealed  himself  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
queen  in  order  to  see  her  naked,  but  was  discovered.  The 
queen,  indignant  at  the  affront  offered  her.  gave  him  the 
choice  of  being  put  to  death  himself  or  of  killing  her  hus- 
band.   He  chose  the  last,  and  became  king.    D.  678  b.  c. 

Oyiiiiia'Kiiiiii  [Or.  yvixvatnov,  from  yvfivo?,  "naked"), 
jiropcrly  dcsiuuates  a  place  for  athletic  exercise,  but  in  anc. 
(ir.  the  gyninastio  schools  became  also  places  for  lounging, 
for  study,  and  for  oral  instruction.  Thus,  the  G.  finally  Ije- 
came  a  school.  But  except  in  Ger.  and  some  other  European 
countries  the  name  has  reverted  to  its  original  sense.  In 
(rer.  the  gymnasia  are  the  schools  where  young  men  are 
fitted  for  the  univs. 

Crynina.s'tie»i«    [Gr.    i)   yv/xvaariK-^    (Texvri),    from    yvixvo^, 

"naked"'],  the  systematic  exercise  of  the  muscles  for  the 
jireservation  or  restoration  of  health  and  the  development 
of  the  phys.  powers.  Hardly  any  other  nation  ever  put  the 
gymnastic  art  so  thoroughly  in  practice  as  did  the  anc.  Grs. 
.Ml  frce-ljoru  youths  were  exercised  systematically  in  the 
gymnasium  ;  in  the  Doric  states  even  young  women  took 
part  in  the  exercises.  Rome  borrowed  the  (^r.  jilivs.  cult- 
ure, but  only  in  her  later  days.  In  the  :\Ii(kl]c  Ages  kniglitiv 
and  mstic  pastimes,  tourneys,  wrestling,  boxing,  archery, 
etc.,  took,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the' old  phys. 
culture.  Modern  G.  originated  early  in  the  19th  century  in 
Prus.  Ger.,  Scandinavia,  and  Fr.  adopted  them  for  schools 
and  for  the  soldiery,  and  in  all  these  countries  private  en- 
tliusiasm  did  nuich  for  the  cause.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  (j.  Brit,  have  given  a  place  to  G.  In  the  U.  S. 
there  is  an  awak(;ning  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

Gyninoc'ladus  [vvjai-ds,  "naked,"  and  (cAiSo?.  a 
"branch,"  referring  to  the  absence  of  small  boughs],  a 
genus  of  the  order  Leguminosffi,  of  a  single  species,  the  G. 
CdiHidensis.  called  coffee  tree,  stump  tree,  and  chicot.  In 
winter  it  appears  as  if  dead,  from  the  absence  of  small 
branches.  Its  wood  is  v;duable  to  the  ioiner  and  furniture- 
maker,  and  tlic  seeds  liave  been  used  for  coffee. 

Gyinno8'o|)liistK  !<;r.  yvnvoao(j)i.a-TaL.  "naked  philoso- 
phers"], a  name  given  by  tlie  Grs.  of  Alexander's  time  to 
the  Fakirs  of  India. 

Gyiniiotiis  £lecti-icus.    See  Electrical  Fishes. 

Gyp'sies.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  G.  first  appeared 
near  the  N.  Sea  in  1417,  but  recent  research  indicates  tliat 
small  bands  <jf  them  had  long  before  this  date  been  found 
in  Europe,  and  that  great  numbers  of  them  had  been  living 
in  Gr.  in  all  probability  as  early  as  the  11th  century.  In 
1417  hordes  of  them  suddenly  appeared  in  Ger.  In  1422  they 
aiipearcd  in  Bologna,  headed  by  a  "  duke  of  Egypt,"  declar- 
ini;-  tliat  Hungary  was  their  onginal  country,"the  king  of 
w  lii<'h  having  conquered  them  in  battle  had  sent  them  on  a 
7  years'  penitential  jiilgriinage.  From  a  description  of  their 
hair,  color,  and  ornaments  they  were  evidently  low-caste 
Hindoos.  The  first  (i.  did  not  profess  to  come  from  Eg>7)t. 
but  the  name  Egyptian  having  been  applied  to  them,  it  was 
soon  corrupted  to  G.  But  from  the  begiiming  they  were 
mnversally  called  Cingari  or  Chingani,  varied  in  It.  to  Zin- 
gari,  in  Sp.  to  Zincali,  in  Ger.  to  Zigeuner.  Among  them- 
selves they  never  say  gypsy,  but  alw'ays  Rommanij.  There 
exist  in  India  several  kinds  of  wandering  pariahs  or  out- 
casts, which  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  G. 

It  IS  said  that  the  G.  began  to  gather  in  Eng.  about  1512. 
In  1549  they  were  included  in  a  search  made  through  Sussex 
tor  all  "vagabonds,  gypsies,  conspirators,  prophesiers,  play- 
ers, and  such  like."  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Wll.  a  fine 
<it  4^40  was  imposed  on  every  G.  entering  Eng.  Acts  for 
tlicn-  suppression  being  useless,  it  was  made  felonv  without 
benefit  ot  clergy  for  any  person  above  14  yrs.  of  age  to  keep 
company  with  them.  Tliere  are  now  but  a  few  hundred 
tull-blooded  /t/^Z-gypsy  persons  in  Eng.,  but  of  kaireiu/roes. 
oi'  iiouse-dwelers,  who  keep  their  G.  blood  a  secret,  and  of 
half-breeds  (.chi/mli  or  jxjsh  an  pomfi),  there  are  perhaps 
■-.'O.OUO.  It  has  been  asserted  tliat  there  are  no  G  in  Amer 
luit  there  are  in  reality  more  than  in  G.  Brit.,  and  in  fact 
tliosc  of  other  countries  are  here  in  great  numbers.  Many 
IKMdIcrs  anda  very  large  iiroiiortion  of  the  itinerant  cutlers 
and  tinkers  in  Amer.  cities  are  <;er..  Hungarian  or  Fr  (4 
Many  of  the  fortune-telling  women  in  our  cities  are  half- 
blood  G.  Within  a  few  yrs.  the  number  of  wandering  tent- 
G.  has  largely  increased  in  Amer.,  many  of  whom  roam 
from  Canada  to  Tex.  [From  orig.  art.  in'j.'g  I'/iiv  Cue  bri 
t  'hakles  G.  Leland.] 

Gyp'suni  [from  the  Gr.  7U.//0S]  is  a  mineral,  the  natural 
oihydrated  calcium  sulphate,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic 
system.  The  translucent  crystalline  varieties  are  known  as 
selenite ;  the  ordinary  massive  forms  and  opaque  crystals, 
as  (i. ;  the  finer  granular  sub-transhicent  massive  kinds,  as 
alabaster,  and  fibrous  varieties,  as  satin-spar.  Heated,  it 
gives  off  its  contained  water,  and  becoming  opatiue  fails  to 
a  powder,  which  lias  the  power,  if  moistened,  of  rai)idly 
"  setting  "  or  assuming  again  the  solid  form.     Lpou   this 


property  depends  the  most  extensive  application  of  this 
mineral  in  the  arts.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain.  Alabaster,  being 
of  great  beauty  and  easily  carved,  is  extensively  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  In  the  U.  S.,  G.  is  recorded  from  a 
great  number  of  localities,  more  or  less  extensive  beds  hav- 
ing been  met  with  in  Va.,  Temi..  Mich.,  etc.,  and  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  wonders  of  the  .Mammoth  Cave.  Ky.  Per- 
haps the  most  celebrated  (i.-bcds  in  the  world  are  those  of 
Montmartre,  near  Paris,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  name 
"plaster  of  Paris."  These  quarries  furnished  to  Cmier  the 
materials  upon  which  he  based  his  observations  on  the  phil- 
osophic hist,  of  life  on  the  earth. 

Gyr'falcon,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  noble  fal- 
cons used  in  hawking.  The  name  is  also  sjielled  (itrr'ukoii 
and  Jerfalcon.  Several  races  of  the  Hierofuko  (/i/tfalco'occm- 
in  the  arctic  region  of  both  hemispheres." 

Gyro-Pigeon.    SeePioEON,  CiYuo. 

Gyroscope,  jl'ro-skop  [Gr.  yOpos,  a  "ring"  or  "circle." 
and  (TKowiLi'.  to  "view  "],  a  word  first  applied, as  is  believed, 
liy  Foucault  to  that  form  of  the  instrument  designed  bv  him 
to  show  ocularly  the  rotation  of  the  earth  :  it  became  there- 
after the  received  name  for  the  curitius  instrument  some- 
times knowm  as  the  "mechanical  paradox."  It  illustrates 
"  a  particular  case  of  the  rotational  motion  of  ponderable 
bodies  "—viz.  that  case  in  which  such  a  body  is  a  rapidly 
rotating  solid  of  revolution,  held  by,  but  free  to  move  about, 
a  fixed  point  in  its  axis  of  figure  and  rotation.  Poisson 
{Mec.  Analyt'ujiie  and  Journal  de  Vecole  Polytechnique,  call. 
16),  at  the  conclusion  of  his  analytical  investigation  of  this 
"particular  case."  remarks:  "There  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
philosophical  cabinets  a  machine  of  Bolmenberger  which 
exhil.iits  with  fidelity  all  the  circumstances  of  this  rotational 
motion,  just  as  Atwood"s  machuie  gives  ocular  illustration 


Fig.  1. 


of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  motion  of  falling 
bodies."  This  (Bolmen- 
berger) machine  (Fig.  li 
was  first  described  in 
the  TuhiH(jen  blatter  fUr 
Naturtvisse  nschafU  etc.. 
1817,  and  also  in  Gil- 
bert's Aunalen,  vol.  Ix., 
p.  60,  and  is  the  oldest, 
the  prototype,  of  gyro- 
scopic instruments.  De- 
signed, probably,  to  il- 
lustrate the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  and 
consisting  merely  of  a 
spherical  or  spheroidal 
body  so  balanced  in 
gimbals  that  its  axis  is 
free  to  take  any  direc- 
tion, it  is  well  fitted  to 
illustrate— .A'/vt/,  the  gta- 
bility  of  (lirertion  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  a  solid 
of  revolution  possessing 
high  rotary  velocity  (this 
may  be  done  by  placing 
the  instrument  on  the  re- 
volving disk  of  a  centrif- 
_,    ,.  ugal   machine;   the  axis 

nonberger  Maclnne.  „f    ^,j^    i-otating    Sphere 

will  continue  invariable,  or  nearly  so,  in  direction^ ;  .second, 
by  attaching  the  small  weight  G.  to  the  inner  ring  J  near 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the  rotating  spheroid,  a 
preponderance  is  established  tending  to  tilt  (or  pull  down) 
that  extremity,  but  actually  causing  a  slow  horizontal  gyra- 
tion or  p recessional  motion. 

In  1831  (see  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xxi.  1832),  Pi-of.  Walter  K. 
Johnson  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  invented  a  machine  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "  rotascope,"  and  which,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  comprised  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  Bohneii- 
berger machine,  afforded  the  means forcuriouslyillusti-aiive 
exptrinients  in  which  it  has  not  really  been  eciualled  in  any 
snbst-quent  invention.  It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this 
paper  to  enumerate  these  experiments,  or  even  minutely  to 
describe  the  instrument.  Beference  must  lie  made  to  the 
vol.  just  cited,  and  to  an  interesting  lecture  by  Prof.  Sneli 
prmted  in  the  Annual  liiport  of  the  Iteqents  of  the  Smithwniuii 
Inst,  for  1855.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  with  the  com- 
bined wheel  and  inner  ring,  disconnected  from  the  other 
parts,  all  the  characteristic  experiments  of  the  common  and 
popularly  known  "  gvroscojie  '  were  exhibited  by  Prof. 
Johnson.'  By  this  latter  instrument  (Fig.  2)  we  have  the 
phenomena 'which,  •■tlmugh  so  directly  due  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  mechanics,  seem  to  exhibit  so  utter  a  \-iola- 
tion  of  them,"  presented  in  their  paradoxical  t<n-m  ;  whereas 
there  is  in  the  exactlv  lialanced  or  slightly  overpoised 
.spheroid  of  the  Bohnenberger  machine  nothing  of  this  «/> 
parent  violation  of  fundamental  laws— nothing  which  so 
perplexes,  and,  even  to  scientific  observers,  seems  at  first 
sight  to  invoke  "some  new  and  hitherto  unknown  mechan- 
ical principle,  or  some  modification  of  those  already  ad- 
mitted." The  rotascope  of  Prof.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
remained  for  many  yrs.  as  little  known  as  had  been  the 
Bohnenberger  machine  :  somctliing  was  needed  to  make  it 
an  object  of  gen.  attention,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  found 
in  the  novel  and  startling  apiilications.  by  Foucault,  of  the 
Bohnenberger  machine  and  the  pendulum,  to  the  ocular 
exhibition  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  Neither 
Poisson,  who,  in  his  sohiti<in.  already  referred  to,  of  "  a  par- 
ticular case  of  rotational  motion,  etc.,"  prepared  the  way 
to  a  complete  analysis  of  the  G.,  and  who  in  reference  to 
the  pendulum  investigated  the  motions  of  bodies  near  the 
surface  of  the  rotating  earth  ;  nor  Laplace,  who,  in  the  re- 
markable words,  "Though  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  now 
established  with  all  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  the  phys. 
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sciences,  nevertheless  a  direcl  proof  ot  the  phenomena  could 
not  fail  to  be  hiarhly  interesting  to  jreometrifians  and  as- 
tronomers,"'seenied  to  ilesiderate  some  ocular  demonstra- 
tion— neither  of  tliese  irreat  analysts  caught  tlie  clew  which 
their  own  researches  offer  to  the  invention  of  sucli  an  ocular 
exliibition.  It  was  reserved  for  the  greatest  genius  in  this 
sphere  of  invention  of  modern  times,  the  late  Leon  Fou- 
cault,  t<t  furnish  to  tlie  eye  tlie  ■"  direct  prot)f  '"  desiderated 
by  Laplace,  l)y  means  of  the  "  freely  suspended  '"  pendulum, 
and  again,  and  indepeiidontly.  by  means  of  the  G. 
Fig.  i. 


The  G.  in  its  common  torni.  and  the  phenomena  whicli  it 
exhibits  (Fig.  2),  are  now  so  familiar  to  every  one  as  to  need 
but  few  descriptive  wm'ds.  The  wheel  or  circular  disk  A  of 
the  instrument  having,  by  well  known  means,  been  jiut  in 
motion  with  very  great  velocity,  tlie  bearing-point  C  of  the 
ring  in  which  the  disk  and  axis  are  mounted  is  placed  on  the 
point  of  an  upright  support  B.  Not  only  does  the  rotating 
disk  (with  its  ring)  not  fall,  as  would  happen  were  there  no 
rotation,  but,  preserving  the  angular  elevation  of  its  axis, 
it  takes  up  a  slow  horizontal  angular  motion  (gyration)  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which,  by  rotating,  the  upper 
periphery  of  the  disk  is  moving — e.  (/.  the  disk  in  the  figure 
revolves  as  marked  by  the  arrow  near  its  top ;  its  qyration 
is  as  the  arrows  along  the  indicated  horizontal  circle  D.  If 
the  direction  of  disk-rotation  be  reversed,  so  wll  be  that  of 
the  gyration.  It  will  be  found  also  that  the  rate  of  gyration 
is  the  same  for  all  elevations  of  the  axle,  and  that  the  greater 
the  rotating  velocity  of  A  the  slower  will  be  the  gyration— 
that  as  (by  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air)  rotatory 
velocity  is  lost,  the  gijralory  velocity  increases  simultane- 
ously, \Nith  a  gradual  drooping  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
axis,  which,  with  continually  accelerated  gyratory  velocity, 
falls  in  a  descending  spiral  (or  helix),  until  finally  the  bearing 
C.  if  not  prevented,  escapes  (slips  off)  from  its  point  of  sup- 
port. Still  more  puzzling  and  paradoxical  is  that  phase 
presented  by  placing  the  wheel  (rotating  with  very  great 
velocity!  on  the  point  of  support  with  axis  considerably 
elevated.    Instead  of  falling  (as  it  gyrates)  the  axis  will  rise. 

A  full  analytical  exposition  of  these  phenomena  cannot 
be  attempted  here.  They  will  be  found  discussed  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  under  the  same  title  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 
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H,  a  consonant,  the  8th  in  order  of  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet.  Ordinarily,  it  is  a  simple  aspiration  or  rough 
breathing  in  our  lang.  In  some  words  it  is  silent.  With  t  it 
forms  2  digraphs,  th  soft  and  hard.  With  c  it  forms  3  such 
digraphs,  and  with  q  1 ;  r/Zt  lieing,  however,  in  Eng.  ordina- 
rily a  0  pronounced  as  if  hard,  when  from  position,  \\ithout 
the  /i,  it  would  be  soft.     H  in  chem.  stands  for  hydrogen. 

Haar'lein^city  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Spaarne.  It 
is  well  built,  with  several  interesting  buildings,  as  St.  Ba- 
von's  Kerk,  ^vith  its  famous  organ.  It  lias  many  collections 
of  consequence  to  science  and  art,  considerable  manufact- 
ui'es,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  flowers,  bulbs,  and 
flower-seeds.  Close  by  is  the  beautiful  Haarlem-Hout,  with 
the  royal  palace,  Welgeleque,  a  summer  resort  for  people 
from  H.  and  Amsterdam.  It  has  a  K.  Cath.  and  a  Jansenist 
bp.    Pop.  i)>mi. 

Haarlem  Lake,  Hoi.  (no  longer  existing),  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  city  of  that  name.  A  map  of  the  date  of  1.531 
shows  within  the  area  afterward  covered  by  it  4  small  lakes 
and  3  v. :  the  combined  area  of  the  lakes  was  about  15,(X1»1 
acres.  In  1591  one  of  these  v.  had  disappeared,  and  in  ItWT 
the  other  2  and  the  4  lakes  had  united  into  one.  Its  dimen- 
sions continued  to  Increase  by  encroachment  on  the  border- 
ing land,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had  acquired 
an  area  of  45,(X)0  acres.  With  such  an  area,  and  a  perimeter 
of  more  than  30  m.,  every  tempest  caused  new  encroach- 
ments, and  the  danger  to  some  of  the  adjacent  reirions  be- 
came very  great.  In  1839  the  Dut.  govt,  inaugurated  the 
great  w-ork.  finally  completed  in  1H.5:J,  of  drainiim  the  lake, 
the  hist,  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tives of  engineering  works  of  that  kind.       .1.  <i.  Haun.vru. 

Hab'akkuk  [Heb.  "k)vini;  emhraee  "■  or  "  einhraeer  "J, 
the  8th  of  the  Vi  minor  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  Apparently  he 
was  a  Levite.  and  he  is  thought  to  have  prophesied  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (039-009  b.  c.),  Delitzseh  supposes  about 
the  yr.  ftJO  or  6*.i9  b.  c.  As  Nahum  denounces  the  Assyrians, 
who  had  already  crushed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  soil,  de- 
nounces the  Chaldeans,  who  are  about  to  crush  the  kingdom 


of  Judah.  The  3d  chap,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  compositions 
ever  penned.  Tlie  Hist,  of  Bel  and  the  Drar/on.  an  apocrjT)hal 
addition  to  the  book  of  Dan.,  is,  in  the  Septuagint,  ascribed 
to  "Habakkuk,  the  son  <jf  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,"' 
thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet. 

Ha'beas  Cor'pus  [Lat.  "  You  may  have  the  body  "],  in 
law,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  a  court  of  .iustice,  or  awarded  by 
a  judge  in  vacation,  with  the  ^iew  of  bringing  a  person  be- 
fore the  court  or  judge  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
There  are  several  writs  passing  by  this  name  with  words 
added,  more  specifically  to  denote  their  applieatuju,  such  as  : 
(1)  Habeas  coi-jnis  ad  faciendum  el  recijriendniii  :  (-..'i  ad  prose- 
f/iieiidiim;  (H)  ad  resjMndendum  ;  (4)  ad  safl.-<r'iuieiidum  :  i5) 
ad  subjiciendum  ;  (6)  ad  testijicaiidum.  The  (iflice  (jf  the  first 
of  these  is  to  remove,  on  the  appHcation  of  a  defendant,  a 
cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court :  of  the  second, 
to  remove  a  prisoner  to  be  tried  within  the  jurisdiction 
where  an  alleged  act  was  committed  :  of  the  third,  on  the 
part  of  a  suitor,  to  remove  a  cause  of  action  to  a  higher 
court :  of  the  fourth,  after  judgment,  to  charge  a  person  in 
a  superior  court,  with  process  of  execution  :  of  the  fifth,  to 
bring  up  a  person  detained  by  another,  with  a  view  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  detention  :  and  of  the  sixth,  to 
bring  a  witness  who  is  in  custody  at  the  time  of  a  trial  into 
court.  Of  these  the  last  two  are  much  the  most  important. 
The  fifth,  as  above  enumerated,  is  the  great  v\Tit  of  habeas 
corpus,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
both  in  Bug.  and  in  this  countrj'-  The  residue  of  this  article 
will  be  confined  to  this  w-rit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words  as  to  the  habeas  cwpus  ad  testificandum. 

The  writ  of  H.  C.  is  called  in  th'e  Eng.  law  a  "writ  of 
right."'  By  this  is  meant  that  the  party  in  confinement,  on 
making  a  proper  case,  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is.  accordingly, 
only  issued  on  a  proper  foundation  of  proof.  It  is  necessafj' 
that  there  should  be  an  affidavit  and  motion  for  an  allow- 
ance of  the  writ.  When  these  steps  are  taken,  the  right  of 
the  prisoner  is  fixed.  The  writ  is  said  to  be  based  on  the 
well  known  clause  in  Magna  Charta  that  ■"  no  freeman  is 
to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  except  by  the 
judgment  of  liis  peers  and  the  law  of  the  laud." 

I.  At  the  common  law  the  writ  issued  from  the  court  of 
king's  (or  queen's)  bench,  not  only  while  the  court  was  in 
ses.sion  (or  in  "  term-time  ").  but  also  in  the  vacation,  by  an 
order  from  one  of  the  justices.  In  the  latter  case  it"was 
made  returnable  either  before  the  judge  who  issued  it  or 
before  the  full  court.  The  other  great  common-law  courts 
(viz.  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer)  did  not  originally 
have  gen.  power  to  issue  the  writ,  but  only  in  special 
cases.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  lord  chancel- 
lor had  no  power  to  grant  the  writ  in  vacation,  though  the 
law  is  now  settled  to  the  contrary.  For  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing a  more  complete  remedy,  the  famous  H.  V.  act  was 
passed  (31  Car.  II.  c.  2).  This  act  is  frequently  termed 
"  Lord  Shaftesbury's  act,"  its  enactment  having  been  due 
largely  to  the  exertions  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
Legislation  in  gen.  in  theU.  8.,  while  following  the  spirit  of 
the  Eng.  act,  is  not  confined  to  commitments  on  criminal 
charges,  but  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and 
extends  beneficial  provisions  to  all  arrests  and  detentions 
on  any  grounds  or  pretexts  whatsoever.  There  is  a  clause 
in  the  U.  S.  const,  and  in  State  cousts.  to  the  effect  that 
■■  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it." 

II.  The  gen.  scope  and  office  of  tlie  writ  is  to  bring  before 
a  court  or  judge  the  question  whether  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  issued  is  lawfully  detained.  The  cases  coming 
before  the  court,  etc.  will  be  divisible  into  2  prin.  classes, 
one  where  the  person  is  simply  detained  without  any  legal 
process,  and  the  other  where  he  is  in  custody  under  such 
process.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  illustrated  by  that  of  a 
contest  between  a  father  and  a  mother  as  to  the  custody  of 
a  child.  There  being  no  legal  process  in  such  a  case,  there 
must  be  an  inquiry  embracing  the  merits  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy for  the  sake  of  determining  to  whom  the  custody 
of  the  "child  shall  be  awarded.  Wholly  different  considei-a- 
tions  occur  when  the  detention  is  upon"  legal  process. 

III.  P/'0«rf(^/'t.— Application  for  the  writ  must  be  made  by 
petition  signed  by  the  party  or  some  one  in  his  behalf.  lii 
the  well  known  case  of  Ashbyx.  ]\'hi/t.  in  Pari.,  it  was  re- 
solved "that  every  Englishman  who  is  imprisoned  by  any 
authority  whatsoever  has  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  agents 
or  friends,  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  v\Tit  of  habeas  corpus  in 
order  to  procure  his  liberty  by  due  course  of  law."  A 
father  claiming  the  custody  of  an  infant  cliild  may  himself 
apply  for  the  writ.  Statutory  provisions  in  some  States 
lead  to  the  \iew  that  if  the  iietition  is  properly  drawn,  the 
writ  must  be  granted,  even  though  there  is  good  reason  Xo 
believe  that  it  would  be  witliout  practical  effect :  in  other 
words,  it  must  be  granted  where  there  is  but  sliglit  apparent 
ground  for  askinsr  for  it.  The  form  of  i>etition  is  also  in 
some  States  i)reseril>ed  by  statute.  It  may  be  directed  to 
any  one  who  has  the  prisoner  in  custody  or  who  has  partici- 
pated in  the  illenal  detention.  The  writ  is  made  returnable  at 
a  specified  time  and  place,  eitherbefore  the  offiecr  who  issues 
it.  at  ehaniliers.  or  to  the  eourt  as  such.  On  the  lieariug  of 
the  ease,  the  prisoner,  if  the  circumstances  re(iuire  it.  may  be 
diseharged,  or  may  be  remanded  to  the  oriirinal  custody.  The 
derision  does  not,  as  it  would  seem,  necessarily  invvent  the 
hearing  of  the  matter  again  upon  a  new  writ,  particiUarly 
where  the  circimistaiues  of  the  ease  have  changed. 

IV.  Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  have  arisen  frequently  in  ex- 
ecuting writs  of  II.  ('.  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
courts.  The  principles  that  should  apply  to  the  subject 
have  recently  been  expounded  by  the  final  interpreter  of 
the  V.  S.  const,  the  supreme  court  t  Tarltlt's  Case.  13  Wallace 
Reports,  3971.  It  is  there  said  that  no  State  judge  has  a 
right  to  issue  a  writ  of  H.  C.  for  the  discharge  of  a  person 
held  under  the  autliority  of  the  Federal  govt.     If  it  do  not 

I  appear,  upon  application  for  such  a  writ,  that  the  person  is 
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so  held,  the  State  judge  may  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  as  to  how  the  prisoner  is  held,  and  the  marshal 
in  whose  custody  the  party  is  should  ^ive  the  requisite  in- 
formation. The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  is  that  the 
U.  S.  officer  upon  wliom  the  writ  is  sei-ved  should  produce 
the  body  of  the  prisoner  before  the  State  court  and  set 
forth  in  "what  manner  he  liolds  him  under  the  authoiity  of 
the  U.  S.    Tlie  State  court  or  judge  should  go  no  fartlier. 

Y.  The  power  of  the  U.  S.  courts  to  issue  the  writ  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  State  courts,  being  confined  to  tlie 
exercise  of  such  authority  as  is  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication conferred  by  the  U.  S.  const,  and  the  laws  made 
under  its  provisions.  The  courts  and  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
are  authorized  to  issue  the  writ  in  cases  coming  within 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

A  word  is  added  as  to  the  writ  ad  testificandum.  This  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a  person  who  is 
in  custody  to  testify  in  some  cause  or  other  matter  pending 
judicially.  When  his  testimony  is  given  in,  he  is  returned 
to  the  custody  from  which  he  is  taken.  The  writ  is  obtained 
upon  motion  based  upon  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts 
upon  whicli  the  application  is  founded.  A  legislative  body, 
(.  g.  the  House  of  Heps.,  desiring  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness at  the  time  in  custody,  simply  executes  its  will  by  the 
warrant  of  its  speaker,  giving  autliority  to  its  sergeant-at- 
arnis  to  i)rodu(e  the  prisoner.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
',siitic(iiiilinii  caniKjt  in  such  case  be  used.    T.  W.  Dwight. 

liab'er.sliaiii  (Col.  Joseph),  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  July 
■.is,  17.51 ;  was  eminent  throughout  tlie  Revolutionary  war, 
and  at  its  close  held  the  rank  of  lieut-col.  He  became 
speaker  of  assembly  in  1785,  and  again  in  1790  ;  was  appoint- 
ed P.  M.-gen.  by  Washington  in  1795.    D.  Nov.  17.  1815. 

Habersliaiu  (Kichakd  W.),  b.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1786, 
grad.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1805  ;  rose  to  distinction  at  the 
bar  in  his  native  city  ;  was  M.  C.  1839-43 ;  was  greatly  lauded 
for  resigning  the  office  of  U.  S.  dist,  atty.  in  1825,  when  there 
was  a  threatened  collision  between  the  Federal  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  State  administration  of 
George  M.  Troup.    D.  Dec.  2,  1840. 

Hack'berry,  Sugar-berry,  or  Nettle  Tree,  the 
Celtis  occidentalis,  a  N.  Amer.  tree,  singularly  variable  in  its 
mode  of  growth.  Its  wood  is  tough,  makes  good  charcoal, 
and  when  young  is  used  for  barrel  hoops,  and  sometimes 
called  hoop-ash.  The  genus  (  C'eltii<,  order  I'lmacea?)  contains 
several  foreign  trees  of  considerable  importance. 

IKa.ck'el  or  Haeekel  (Eknst  Heinrich),  b.  at  Pots- 
dam, Ger.,  Feb.  l(i,  1834  ;  devoted  much  attention  to  biolog- 
ical questions,  and  in  1865  received  the  regular  professor- 
ship of  zoology  at  Jena,  which  he  lias  since  retained,  his 
lectures  having  rendered  that  univ.  a  famous  school  for 
biological  science.  H.  was  one  of  the  first  Ger.  savants  to 
recognize  and  accept  Darwinism,  a  theory  toward  which 
his  own  researches  had  long  been  leading  him.  Among  his 
prin.  works  are  Generelle  Morphdogie  der  Orgamsmen,  Natirr- 
liche  SchoiifiingsgescMchte,  Biologische  Studien,  and  Die 
Judksch  wain  me. 

Hark'eii.sack,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Hackensack  River,  13  m.  from  New  York  and  6  m. 
from  Paterson  :  has  gas  and  water- works  and  several  fac- 
tories.    Pop.  1870,  4929  ;  1880,  4248. 

Haek'ett  (Horatio  Balch),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,b.  at  Salisbury, 
3Iass.,  Dec.  27,  1808,  grad.  from  Amherst  Coll.  in  1830; 
studied  theol.  at  the  Aiidover  Sem.  until  1834  ;  prof,  of  Lat. 
in  Brown  Univ.  4  yrs.  :  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  biblical 
lit.  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bap.)  in  18.39; 
prof,  of  N.  T.  Gr.  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem.  1870  ;  trans- 
lated and  enlarged  Winer's  Chaldee  gram. ;  pub.  a  Heb. 
gram,  and  reader,  Commentary  on  Acts,  and  Chr.  Men  in  the 
War  ;  edited  also  Rawlinson's  Historical  lUust^-ations  of  tlie 
O.  T.  (Amer.  reprint).    D.  Nov.  2,  1875. 

Hackett  (James  Henry),  b.  in  New  York  Mar.  1.5,  1800 ; 
d.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Dec.  28,  1871 ;  studied  a  yr.  at  Columbia 
Coll.  and  studied  law  for  a  short  time  ;  tried  business  with- 
out success,  and  in  1826  attempted  the  stage,  appearing  first 
at  the  Park  Theatre.  For  25  yrs.  he  was  pojiular  in  Eng. 
and  the  U.  S.  In  1849  lie  was  "joint  manager  witli  William 
Niblo  of  the  Astor  Place  opera-house,  and  in  1854  took  part 
in  the  management  of  the  Grisi  and  Mario  opera  troupe  in 
their  ^isit  to  Amer.  Mr.  H.  was  a  comedian  of  much  ver- 
satility. He  introduced  Yankee  characters  with  great 
effect,  but  his  highest  excellence  was  shown  in  the  humor- 
ous characters  of  Shakspeare,  especiaUy  in  Falstaff,  which 
he  made  his  own.  His  talent,  however,  was  not  for  comic 
parts  exclusively,  as  liis  admirable  performance  of  King 
Lear  proved.  In  his  later  yrs.  Mr.  II.  seldom  appeared  be- 
fore the  public.  O.  B.  Frotuingham. 

Hack'ettstown,  R.  R.  junc,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Musconetcong  River,  14  m.  from  the  highest  point  in  N.  J. 
The  Mon-is  Canal  passes  through  it.  It  contains  the  Newark 
31.  E.  Conference  Sem.     Pop.  1870,  2202;  1880,  2502. 

Hack'laiider,  von  (Frieduich  Wilhelm),  b.  at  Bert- 
scheid,  near  Aixla-Cliapelle,  Nov.  1,  1816.  In  1841  pub. 
BUdern  an^  dein  Sahltd^-nUlM'n,  and  shortly  after  Wachtstu- 
henahenteuer.  He  then  acc(  mipanied  Baron  von  Taubenheim 
on  a  trip  to  Ar.  to  buy  liorses,  and  jnib.  in  1842  Daguerreotypes 
taken  in  the  Orient,  M'hicli  recommended  him  to  the  crown 
prince  of  M^iirtemberg,  whom  he  accompanied  through  It., 
Fi-.,  and  Rus.  In  18.5(J  Jie  jiub.  a  large  novel  or  romance, 
HnndH  mid  Wandel,  and  in  1854  another,  Europdisclies 
iS/dannMjen.  In  1857  he  founded,  in  comiectiou  with  Zoller, 
IVjer  Land  and  Meer.    D.  July  5,  1877. 

Hack'ley  (Charles  W.),  math,  and  astron.,  b.  in  Herki- 
mer CO.,  N.  Y.,  Mar,  9,  1809,  grad.  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad. ; 
Ijrof.  of  math,  in  Columbia  Coll.  1843-57,  and  prof,  of  astron. 
in  same  from  18.57  till  liis  death.  Author  of  several  mathe- 
matical works.    D.  Jan.  10,  IWil. 

Hack'niatack,  Taiu'arark,  or  Ainericau  Larcli 
(Lari.r  Americana),  a  forest  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  growing  fre- 
quently in  wet  iilaces,  and  attaining  a  noble  size,  except  in 
the  far  N.,  where  it  is  a  stunted  shriib.    It  is  oiu-only  native 


coniferous  tree  whose  leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  Its  wood  is 
prized  in  the  W.  for  poles  and  rafters  ;  in  ship-building  it  is 
used  for  ship's  knees,  top-timbers,  and  spars ;  if  fastened 
with  square  iron  is  far  better  than  oak  for  such  uses. 

Had'dook,  Melanogramrnus  leglefinus,  a  fish  of  the  cod 
family,  captured  in  large  quantities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  food.  It  resembles  the  cod.  but  is  easily  dis- 
thiguished  by  the  black  line  along  its  side,  that  of  the  cod 
being  white. 

Haddock  (Charles  Brickett),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  June  20.  1796,  gi-ad.  from  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1816  and 
from  Andover  Sem.  in  1819.  Prof,  of  rhetoric  and  belles-let- 
tres at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1819-;J8,  also  of  intellectual  philos. 
and  political  economy  at  same  coll.  18-38-54.  Was  charge 
d'affaires  to  Port.  1*51-55  ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  H.  legis- 
lature 4  >TS.,  where  he  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
present  common-school  system  of  the  State  ;  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  R.  R.  system  in  N.  H.     D.  Jan.  15,  1861. 

Ha'des  [Gr. 'Aifirj?,  afirjs],  in  the  Homeric  writings  (as  in 
//.  XV.  188),  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  lower  or  in- 
visible world,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  Pluto.  In  later  Gr. 
writings  it  is  used  to  designate  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 
The  corresponding  Heb.  word  is  isheol,  which  in  our  Eng. 
version  is  sometimes  rendered  "grave,"  sometimes  "pit,'' 
and  sometimes  "hell."  Hades  is  almost  always  employ.ed 
by  the  LXX.  in  translating  Sheol.  It  occui-s  11  times  in  tlie 
N.  T.,  and  in  our  authorized  Eng.  version  is  rendered  "  helf,"' 
except  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  where  it  is  rendered  "  grave.'' 

Hadj  [Ar.  "  pilgrimage  "],  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which 
every  Mohammedan  is  under  obligation  to  perform  at  least 
once,  unless  poverty  or  sickness  forbid.  The  hadji  or  pil- 
grims often  perform  a  great  part  of  the  journey" by  ship; 
others  travel  in  great  caravans,  of  which  there  are  4  regular 
ones — one  from  Cairo,  consisting  largely  of  Berbers  ;  one  of 
Turks  from  Damascus ;  one  of  Pers.  from  Babylon  ;  and  a 
fourth  of  Indians,  Arabs,  and  others  from  Zibith.  Arrived 
at  Mecca,  a  routine  of  ceremonies  is  performed.  These 
ceremonies,  and  the  pilgrimage  itself,  were  adopted  by  Mo- 
hammed from  the  old  Ar.  customs,  which  had  become  thor- 
oughly established  ages  before  his  time. 

Had'ley  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  co., 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  30, 1821.  His  father  was  prof,  of  chem.  in  a  med. 
inst.  established  there.  Entering  the  junior  class  in  Yale 
Coll.,  he  grad.  in  1842.  From  1843  to  1*45  he  was  a  theologi- 
cal student  in  New  Haven.  ser\ing  as  tutor  in  Middlebury 
Coll.  meanwhile  (from  Sept.  1844  to  Apr.  1845) ;  was  tutor  at 
Yale  from  1845  to  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  associate 
prof,  of  Gr. ;  succeeded  Dr.  Woolsey  as  full  prof,  in  1851. 
In  addition  to  his  mastery  of  the  Gr.  lang.,  he  was  well 
versed  in  Heb.,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Sans.,  Welsh,  Gaelic, 
Irish,  and  the  jtrin.  modern  langs.,  including  Swe.  His  Gr. 
Gram.,  based  on  that  of  Curtius,  was  pub.  in  1860.  In  1873  a 
posthumous  vol.  of  12  lectures  on  Bom.  Law  was  edited  by 
Ex-Pres.  AVoolsey,  and  in  the  same  yr.  another  vol.  of  20 
Philological  and  Critical  Essays  was  edited  by  Prof.  Whitney. 
D.  Nov.  14,  1872. 

Hadraniaiit''  [the  Adramitce  of  Strabo],  in  a  narrow 
sense  designates  the  S.  W.  portion  of  Ar.  Felix,  but  in  a  large 
sense  it  includes  nearly  all  that  part  of  Ar.  S.  and  S.  E. 
of  the  central  desert  of  the  peninsula.  The  coast -land  is  low, 
the  interior  dry.  and  broken  with  ranges  of  mts.  and  hills. 
In  the  valleys  there  are  some  torrents,  which  are  often  dry. 
Its  people  are  of  many  tribes. 

Ha'driau,  or  A'drian  (Publil's  jElius  Hadrianus), 
Rom.  emp.,  b.  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  76  a.  i).  :  was  proclaimed 
emp.  after  Trajan's  death  117 ;  gave  up  the  country  E.  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Parthians,  and  made  Armenia  indepen- 
dent ;  appeased  the  discontent  of  the  people  consequent 
upon  the  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  remission  of  all 
arrears  in  taxes  and  debts  due  the  state,  and  by  large  gifts 
of  money  to  the  jieople  ;  passed  a  large  part  of  his  reign  in 
travels  thr(jughout  the  empire,  redressing  wrongs,  confirm- 
ing disputed  privileges,  inspecting  the  troops  and  the  forti- 
fications. During  one  of  these  progresses  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian from  the  Tjme  to  tlie  Solway  was  constructed  (119 
A.  D.).  In  132  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  broke  out,  which  was 
not  ended  till  Pal.  was  almost  depopulated.  Athens  was  a 
fa voi-ite  residence  of  the  emp.  He  rebuilt  Jerusalem  (i;34), 
returned  finally  to  Rome  in  l-So,  spending  a  great  part  of  his 
declining  yrs.  in  his  splendid  villa  near  Tibur.  He  d.  at 
Bai£e  Jtily"lO,  138  a.  d.  H.'s  name  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  imperial  annals. 

Hadrosaii'idse  [Gr.  ofipo?,  "thick,"  "stout,"  andcraOpos, 
a  ■■  lizard  "],  a  family  of  fossil  reptiles  from  the  Amer.  Cre- 
taceous, Ijelonging  to  the  order  Dinosauria.  The  fore  limbs 
were  small,  the  hind  ones  much  larger,  and  supporting  the 
body.  The  feet  were  digitigrade,  the  anterior  5-toed,  the 
posterior  3-toed  ;  the  teeth  were  in  several  rows  on  the  sides 
of  the  jaws,  and  formed  with  use  a  tesselated  grinding  sur- 
face, but  were  absent  in  front.  The  genus  Hadrosaurus  is 
the  prin.  Amer.  rep.  It  was  first  made  known  in  1858  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  who  described  portions  of  a  skeleton  found  at  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.,  under  the  name  of  Hadrosaurus  FoiUkii. 

Haeinateni'esi!^  [Gr.  al/xa,  "  blood,"  and  e/u.«u),  to 
"vomit"].  Yomiting  of  blood  or  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  is  the  result  chiefly  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  or  extreme  inflammation  or  congestion 
of  tlie  stomach,  as  when  caused  l^y  corrosive  irritants,  excess 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  the  presence  of  serious  disease  of 
the  liver.  Hai-morrhage  from  tlie  stomach  is  treated  by 
perfect  rest  on  the  back,  cold  packs  over  the  stomach,  bits 
of  ice  swallowed,  preventing  the  swallowing  of  food  or 
drink  for  some  time,  feeding  by  the  rectum  or  cautiously  by 
the  mouth.  Opiates  or  other  anodynes  may  be  given  by  the 
rectum  or  hypodermically  to  check  the  tendency  to  vomit. 

IIa?in'atite,  or  Specular  Iron  Ore,  one  of  the  most 
common  ores  of  iron,  distinguished  by  its  color  into  red  and 
brown  H.  It  does  not  attract  the  magnet.  These  ores  are 
composed  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  are  very  impor- 
tant sources  of  metallic  iron. 
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Hfeniop'tf 8l8  [Gr.  ai>ia,  "blood,"  and  s-rvcrts.  "spit- 
tin?"],  the  expectoration  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
lunsrs  or  friim  the  murous  membrane  of  the  thoracic  air- 
pa-ssases.  H.  occurs  in  pulmonary  consumption,  in  heart 
disease,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  vicarious  in  cases  of  suppress- 
ed menses.  The  sisniitii-ance  of  H.  in  any  case  can  only  be 
estimated  by  the  trained  diapnostician.  A  distinction  is  to 
lie  observed  between  H.  from  tiie  conirested  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passatres  (the  blood  issuing  from  many  points 
in  the  congested  surface,  which  is  not  lacerated)  and  the 
far  more  formidable  pnriimorrfior/iii.  when  the  flow  is  from  a 
vessel  opened  in  the  course  of  pulmonar>-  disease.  It  is  h>e- 
lieved  i)y  some  good  observers  that  cases  of  consumption 
which  are  characterized  by  a  decided  tendency  to  H.  are  as 
a  rule  slower  in  progress  and  less  rapidly  fatal  than  other 
cases  are.  The  remedies  usually  administered  for  H.  are 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ergot,  gallic  acid,  lead-acetate,  opium, 
turpentine,  common  salt,  and  other  hjemostatics.  Perfect 
quiet  of  mind  and  body  is  to  be  sought.  Sometimes  ob.sti- 
nate  hjpmorrhage  is  stayed  by  the  free  opening  of  a  vein  in 
the  arm.  which  seems  marvellously  to  divert  the  flow  from 
its  former  course.  Ice  to  the  chest  and  the  swallowing  of 
lumps  of  ice  is  often  effective.  Willard  Parker. 

Hseniorrliase.    See  Bi-eedixg. 

HaeiMorrhaire  from  tlie  l.aiis;s.    See  ILesioptysis. 

Haeniorrhaae  from  Stoniacb.    See  Hjisiatemesis. 

Hieiuorrhoids.    .-^ee  Piles. 

Hatiz,  huh  tiz  iShems  vv  din  Mohammed),  was  b.  at 
Sheeraz  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  historical 
notices  of  his  life  are  very  scanty.  When  the  Teimur  Lang 
( Tamerlane)  had  subjugated  the  prov.  of  Fars  he  sent  for  the 
poet,  and  called  him  to  account  for  ha\'ing  made  free  -with 
his  I  the  conqueror's)  dominions  In  a  well  known  verse  which 
says.  ■■  For  the  black  mole  on  thy  cheek  I  would  give  Samar- 
cand  and  Bokhara.""  H.  replied,  "' Yes,  sire,  and  it  is  such 
reckle-ss  extravagance  that  has  made  me  poor  as  I  am." 
Tamerlane  was  so  pleased  with  his  ready  wit  that  he  be- 
stowed on  him  a  magnificent  mark  of  his  favor.  Here  and 
there  a  few  records  of  his  life  may  be  extracted  from  pas- 
sages in  his  works  :  as.  for  instance,  the  tragical  end  of  Abu 
Ishak.  the  usurping  prince  of  Sheeraz.  H.  d.  1389,  and  was 
buried  in  a  garden  near  Sheeraz  :  a  white  marble  monument 
was  erected  over  the  tomb,  which  is  still  an  object  of  vener- 
ation to  numerous  pilgtnms.  The  free-thinking  expressions 
in  his  poems  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  clerical 
party,  who  hesitated  about  according  him  Moslem  burial. 
The  poems  of  H.  consist  for  the  mo.st  part  of  ghazal^.  short 
odes  consisting  of  from  .5  to  1.5  verses  each,  with  the  same 
rhyme  throughout.  _  Sucha  collection  of  poems  is  called  a 
fJiian.  and  the  D'oy'in  i  Hi'iiiz  is  the  name  under  which  hLs 
works  are  known.  H.  is  esteemed  the  greatest  lyrical  poet 
of  Per.  He  belonged  to  the  religious  order  of  dervishes  call- 
ed SMs.  the  cult  of  which  is  a  religion  of  beauty,  where 
heavenly  perfection  is  considered  under  the  imperfect  type 
of  earthly  loveliness.  He  aims  at  elevating  mankind  by  the 
contemplation  of  spiritual  things  through  the  medium  of  the 
most  impressionable  feelings.  The  charms  of  visible  ob.jects 
are  enthu.siastically  described  by  him,  but  as  he  refers  all 
love  and  beauty  to  the  Deity,  it  is  easy  to  extract  an  allegor- 
ical meaning  from  the  most  passionate  of  his  utterances. 
\From  orig.  art.  iii  J.'^  U/iir.  (Jijc.by  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer.] 

Has,  a  name  for  species  of  myxine,  lamprey-like  fishes, 
without  eyes,  and  with  an  opening  upon  ventral  aspect. 

Ha'geiibacli  iKarl  Rldolph).  D.  D.,  the  son  of  a  prof, 
in  the  L'niv.  of  Bale.  b.  May  4.  18i31 :  studied  at  Bale.  Bonn, 
and  Berlin :  in  \(8A  became"  adjunct  prof,  of  theol..  and  in 
1828  full  prof,  at  Bale.  He  was  a  firm  Prot..  but  a  man  of 
catholic  temper.  His  most  impcjrtant  works  are  Encykto- 
padie  und  Methodofogie  der  th«>logixchea  ^Vixjie/ischaftfn.  lAhr- 
tiijch  rUr  Dognunge^hichte.  translated  by  Bcch.  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Prof.  Hexrt  B.  Smith,  and  Vorhaungtn  ufMr  die 
Kircfi^ngeschicMe  von  der  alte''teii  Zeit  bix  zurii  19  JahrhHnder/ . 
(ier.  Rntionalixrn  is  a  translation  by  Gage  and  .STCCKEXBt-Rii. 
D.  June  7,  1874.— His  father  and  his  2  brothers,  Johaxx 
Jakob  and  Edi"ard,  were  distinguished  naturalists. 

Ha'gerstoivu,  K.  R.  centre,  city,  and  cap.  of  Washing- 
t<m  CO..  Md..  -ii)  m.  X.  W.  of  Harper's  Fenx  and  6  m.  X.  of 
\\\f  Potomac  River.    Pop.  1870.  .5779  :  1880,  66^7. 

Hag'gada  [Heb.  '"narration ""J.  a  name  applied  to  the 
great  body  of  Heb.  and  Chaldee  legends,  often  poetical,  and 
designed  to  be  expository  of  the  Scripts,  or  of  human  duty. 
The  Haggadoth  are  not  regarded  as  authoritative  in  their 
teachings.  Their  total  amount  is  very  great,  and  they  have 
never  been  entirely  printed. 

Hag'gai  [Heb.  Chaggai,  "the  festal  one,"  from  chag. 
"■  festival ""],  in  the  Apocr^T^ha  and  Vulgate  Aggeus,  the  10th 
of  the  12  minor  prophets  of  the  O.  T..  and  the  first  after  the 
Babylonian  capti^^ty.  Chronologically,  he  follows  Jer.. 
Ezek..  and  Dan.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  began 
under  Zerubbabel  in  5-35  b.  c.  had  been  arrested  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Samaritans.  In  .520  b.  c.  the  second  yr.  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  (521-48*5  b.  c),  H.  roused  his  disheartenecl  and 
sluggish  coimtrynnen  to  a  resumption  of  the  work.  His  3 
messages  were  delivered  in  the  6th,  7th.  and  9th  months 
'Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Dec. ) of  that  >t,  IlisM  message  contains  a 
striking  Messianic  prediction,  which  is  referred  to  in  Heb. 
xii.  26.  H.  is  suppo.sed  by  some  critics  to  have  written  also 
a  part  of  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Rom.  martyrology  Hosea 
and  H.  are  reckoned  among  the  saints.     R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hag'ner  iPeter  V.),  b.  Aug.  181.5.  at  Wa.sh..  D.  C,  grad, 
at  the  Military  Acad,  in  18-36,  and  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
-\.rtil.  He  served  in  the  Fla.  war  ISJ^  :i7.  and  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  until  July  18:^8 :  in  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  attach- 
ed to  the  ■■  siege-train  company  of  ordnance  "  of  Gen.  Scott"s 
army :  visited  European  ai-senals  and  laboratories,  under 
orders  of  the  sec.  of  war.  1848-49  i  report  pub.  with  Ex.  Doc. 
1830) :  member  of  ordnance  board  from  18-54  to  18«J0  :  in  May 
1861  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  ordering,  inspecting,  and 
^purchasing  arms  and  ordnance  .stores,  and  in  Mar.  1862  was 

ipointed  by  Sec.  Stanton  member  of  commission  on  ord- 
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nance  and  ordnance  stores  :  was  inspector  of  all  factories 

I  making  small-arms  for  the  govt,  under  contract  from  July 
1862  to  Dec.  18'>i  :  was  placed  in  command  of  Watervliet 
Arsenal.  Member  of  ordnance  boards  in  186:3, 1868,  and  1870, 
of  board  for  the  trial  of  breech-loading  small-arms  in  1866. 
and  of  the  board  for  selecting  a  breech-system  for  muskets 
and  carbines  1872-73  :  became  col.  of  ordnance  Mar.  7,  1867  ; 
brevet  brig.-gen.  Mar.  13,  186.5.    Retired  June  1,  1881. 

IIao:ae,  haig.  or  The  Hagne  [Xint.s'Grarerahage^.cits 
of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  S.  Hoi.,  and  the 
residence  of  the  king  and  seat  of  the  states-general.  It 
is  a  handsome  city,  but  has  no  trade  and  no  manufactures 
of  consequence.  Many  of  its  streets  are  intersected  by 
canals,  with  rows  of  linden  trees  on  both  sides,  and  spanned 
by  elegant  bridges.  Among  its  notable  buUdings  are  the 
ch.  of  St.  James,  built  in  1306.  famous  for  its  hexagonal 
tower  with  a  chime  of  38  bells  :  the  national  museum  and 
the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  containing  large  coUec- 
tions  of  works  of  the  Dut.  school  of  painting :  the  Gevangen- 
poort.  the  Binnenhof.  and  the  Buitenhof.  old  places  of  .strik- 
ing arch.,  and  interesting  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  the  hist,  of  the  country.  A  short  distance  from  the 
city  lies,  to  the  N.,  the  Huis  in  "t  Bosch,  a  royal  summer- 
palace,  containing  some  of  the  finest  frescoes  and  paintings 
bv  Rubens,  and  to  the  S..  the  castle  of  Ryswick.  where  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  1697.     Pop.  127,931. 

BEahn  (Michaed,  LL.B..  b.  in  Bavaria.  Ger.  Nov.  1830: 
obtained  his  education  at  New  Orleans  :  he  studied  law.  was 
M.  (_'.  1862-64.  and  gov.  of  La.  1864-68 ;  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  from  the  Univ.  of  La. 

Hali'nemaun  (Samlel  Christiax  Frederic.  M.  D.. 
b.  at  Meissen.  Sax..  Apr.  10.  17-55.  the  inventor  of  homoeo- 
pathic med..  when  20  >ts.  old.  went  to  Leipsic.  to  enter  the 
univ.  Being  compelled  to  support  him.self,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  Eng..  Fr..  and  It.,  and  was  making  translations 
from  those  langs.  Among  the  Eng.  works  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  was  Cullen"s  J/a/«=n«  J/«</«'f/.  The  explanation 
proposed  by  that  author  of  the  action  of  Peruvian  bark  in 

I  certain  fevers  induced  H.  to  undertake  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  that  drug.  The  result  of  these  trials  was  the 
confirmation  of  an  opinion  which  pre\ious  observations  had 
already  led  him  to  entertain  of  the  existence  of  a  gen.  law 

'  of  drug- action,  which  would  give  a  .scientific  basis  for  thera- 
peutics. This  principle  is  expressed  by  the  maxim  Siirdlia 
^imUibus  ciirantiir  (or  similars  are  cured  by  similars i.  and 

)  constitutes  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  homcEopathic 
method.  No  public  declaration  was  made  by  H.  of  bis  new 
\iews  until  3  or  4  yrs.  later,  the  interval  being  occupied  with 
his  investigations.  In  1796  he  pub.  in  Hnjeland's  Journal  the 
first  partial  exposition  of  his  doctrine.in  an  essay  ""  On  a 
New  Principle  for  ascertaining  the  Remedial  Powers  of 
Medicinal  Substances."  The  nature  of  these  opinions  at- 
tracted ho.stUe  criticism  from  the  profession.  Several  phys. 
of  repute,  however,  adopted  his  views,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  experiments  and  by  collecting  the  results  of  homoeo- 
pathic clinical  experience.  In  1810  H.  pub.  an  exposition  of 
his  system  ^Orgaiion  of  Homa-opalhic  Medicines  of  which  nu- 
merous eds.  in  various  langs.  have  since  appeared.  In  1821 
H.  accepted  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Ccethen. 
who  made  hun  state  counciDor  and  court  phys.  In  183.5. 
when  80  yrs.  of  age.  he  married  his  second  wife,  a  Fr.  lady. 
Mile.  d'Hervilly,  and  by  her  persuasion  he  was  induced  to 
remove  to  Paris.  In  that  cap.  he  met  with  great  success, 
and  for  8  yrs.  practised  his  profession.  D.  July  2.  1843. 
yFrf/rn  orirj.  art.  in  J.'s:  I'liir.  Cyc.  by  H.  D.  Pai.ne.  M.  D.j 

Hal'dak,  Hajduk,  or  Hayduk,  the  Magyar  inhabs. 
of  the  dist.  of  Ilajdu  Keriilet  in  E.  Hungan,-.  They  are  Cal- 
vinists.  and  descendants  of  Bockskay's  soldiers.  From  16C15 
to  about  1700  they  were  free  from  taxation  and  had  the  pri\i- 
leges  of  nobles.  They  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  number  70.(Xi0.  The  name  signifies  '"  shepherds  :"' 
sometimes  designates  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  not 
unfrequently  is  incorrectly  applied  to  menial  attendants 
at  Ger.  courts. 

Haigbt  (Rev.  Benmamis  L).  S.  T.  D..  LL.D..  b.  in  New 
York  Oct.  16.  1809.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1838.  and  at  the 
Gen.  Theological  Sem.  18:31 :  ordained  same  yr..  and  became 
first  rector  of  St.  Peter  s  ch..  New  York  :  was  rector  of  .St. 

I  Pauls  ch.,  Cin..  ia34-.37 :  in  18:37  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
AJl  Saints"  ch..  New  York,  which  he  retained  for  nearly  9 

I  yrs. :  acted  as  prof,  of  pastoral  theol.  and  pulpit  eloquence 

;  in  the  Gen.  Theological  Sem,  1837-55.  His  connection  with 
Trinity  parish  commenced  in  1855,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected 
assistant  rector.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
diocese  of  N.  Y.  to  the  Gen.  Conventions  of  1868,  1871.  and 
1874.  In  1873  he  was  elected  bp.  of  the  diocese  of  Mass..  but 
was  obliged,  from  failing  health,  to  decline  that  high  honor. 
He  was  sec.  of  the  dioce.se  of  N.  Y.  for  20  yrs.,  and  for  more 
than  10  yrs.  a  member  of  the  standiag  committee  of  that 
diocese.  '  He  held  the  oflice  of  tnistee  of  Columbia  Coll. 
from  1813.    D.  Feb.  21,  1879. 

Halglit  (Henrv  HiNTLEY),  gov,  of  Cal.  1867-71.  b.  at 
Rochester.  .Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  .Mav  20,  1825 :  grad.  from  Yale 
Coll.  in  1844:  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St. 
Louis  Oct.  1846.  and  aftenvard  settled  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1K.5(i     D.  Sept.  2.  1878. 

Hail.  Ttie  precipitation  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  it  t>ccurs  at  a  low  temperature,  takes  place  in  a  solid 
form,  as  snow,  sleet,  or  hail.  The  word  sleet  is  applied  to 
the  smallest  hailstones,  comparable  in  size  to  drops  of  water, 
and  falling  at  the  close  of  a  rain  or  snow  storm.  While 
snow  descends  in  crystalline  flakes  whose  weight  is  but  a 
few  grains.  H.  frequently  occurs  weighing  an  omice.  and  in 
exceptional  cases  1  or  2  lbs.  Such  hailstones  are  formed  of 
crvstalline  and  amorphous  ma.sses  of  ice.  the  latter  general- 
ly'of  lenticular  or  spherical  shape.  Their  structure  suggests 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  a  process  of  rapid  crj'stalli- 
zation  and  accretion  at  temperatures  a  little  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  as  snowflakes  are  smallest  when  fomi- 

I  ed  slowly  at  low  temperatures,  and  largest  when  formed 
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rapidly  at  temperatures  near  the  freezinp-point.  so  hail- 
stones are  larsrest  when  furnied  most  rapiiily.  and  have  in 
sen.  as  theirorifiiii  lartre  siiowflakes  or  snowlialU  ;  these  lat- 
ter bein^  carried  upward  by  the  violent  ascending  currents 
attending  summer  thunder-storms  (and  to  whose  mechani- 
cal cooling  the  precipitation  is  originally  due),  begin  their 
fall,  in  the  course  of  which  the  snowball  is  converted  into  a 
semi-crystalline  mass  of  ice  inclosing  many  air-bubbles,  and, 
rotating  rapidly,  grow  by  the  addition  of  such  particles  of 
vapor  as  lie  near  their  path.  [From  orig.  a?-t.  in  J.'s  I'luv. 
Ci/c.  by  Prof.  Clevelano  .\bbe.] 

'IIaile!«  (Sir  David  Dalryniplei,  Loud,  b.  at  Edinburgh 
Oct.  28.  Ititi.  grandson  of  \'iscount  Stair;  became  a  !Sct)t. 
advocate  IT-tS,  a  judge  ()f  the  court  of  session  1766,  and  as 
.such  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes,  but  was  never  a  peer  ; 
became  a  lord  of  justiciary  1776.  D.  Nov.  29,  1792.  Author 
of  Canons  of  the  Scot.  Vh.,  Annals  of  Scot.,  liemains  of  Chr. 
Aniiqi/itj/.  etc. 
Hailes  (John)  of  Eton.  See  Hales  (John^i. 
Halley,  Id.     See  Appendix. 

Haiinu'ra,  an  excellent  food-fish  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rivers  of  Guiana,  the  ErijthHnus  macrodon. 

Hainan,  hl-nahn'.  island  of  Chi.,  in  the  Chi.  Sea,  just 
outside  the  Ciulf  of  Tonquin.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  12,(X)0 
sq.  m.,  its  pop.  at  1,500,(K)0  Chi.,  beside  wild  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior. The  W.  coast  is  low  and  surrounded  by  shoals  and 
banks,  but  fertile  and  productive.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
but  has  good  harbors.  Here  is  situated  Kiang-Choo,  the 
southernmost  Chi.  port  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  said  to 
have  200,000  inhabs. 

Haines  (Daniel),  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  6,  1801,  grad.  at 
Princeton  1820 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1823,  and  settled  at 
Hamburg,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.  :  in  1837  entered  public  life  as  a 
member  of  the  council  (now  called  senate) ;  in  1843  the  legis- 
lature made  him  gov.  and  chancellor  for  the  usual  term  of  1 
yr. ;  was  re-elected  gov.  in  1847  for  a  term  of  3  yrs. ;  in  1852 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
served  for  14  yrs. ;  was  also,  e.c  officio,  a  member  of  the  court 
of  error  and  appeals.  From  1870  to  1876  was  a  member  of 
several  judicial  commissions  relating  to  State  boundaries 
and  municipal  affairs  of  Jersey  City  and  Paterson  ;  was  in- 
fluential in  establishment  of  insane  asylum  at  Trenton, 
home  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Newark,  and  reform  school 
for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Jamesburg  ;  was  a  com.  to  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  Cong,  at  Cin.  in  1870.  At  time  of  death 
he  was  the  oldest  trustee  of  Princeton  Coll.  D.  Jan.  26,  1877. 
Hair,  Diseases  of.  See  Baldness  ;  Barber's  Itch. 
Hair- "Worm.  See  Gordiid.e. 
Hajji.    See  Had.j. 

Halie,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  Merlucius.  M. 
bUiniaris  is  caught  along  the  N.  Amer.  Atlantic  coast,  and 
M.  vulgaris  in  Europe.  The  name  is  more  generally  given 
in  the  U.  S.  to  species  of  Phycis,  or  fork-beard. 

Ha'kiin  Ben-Al'lah,  or  Beu-Hasli'em,  an  Ar. 
impostor  of  the  8th  century,  also  knowai  under  the  name  of 
MoKANNA  ("  the  veiled  ")  and  Segende  Nah  (the  "  moon- 
maker").  The  former  of  these  surnames  he  received  from 
his  wearing  a  veil  before  his  face  in  order  to  hide  his  ugli- 
ness, or,  as  he  said  himself,  in  order  to  conceal  the  radiance 
of  his  eyes  ;  the  latter  from  a  trick  of  legerdemain  he  once 
performed,  causing  a  moon  to  issue  from  a  well  and  remain 
visible  for  a  week.  He  succeeded  in  gatliciing  a  number  of 
adherents,  with  whom  he  seized  several  strong  places.  The 
caliph  Mahadi  marched  agahist  liini,  ami  soon  all  his  strong- 
holds were  taken.  Shut  up  in  the  last  of  his  fortresses,  he 
poisoned  his  soldiers  by  wine  at  a  lianciuet,  and  liiuned  him- 
self up,  in  order  to  make  people  believe  that  he  had  ascend- 
ed bodily  to  heaven.  Mooi-e  has  used  the  story  of  his  life 
for  "  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan"  in  Lalla  Rookh. 

Hal<]uyt,  hak'loot  (Richard),  b.  in  Lond.  in  1.553, 
studied  at  (3x.  He  was  master  of  arts  and  prof,  of  divinity 
when  in  1584  he  accompanied  the  Eng.  ambassador  to  Paris, 
and  he  pub.  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Fla.  by  Laudonniere, 
which  he  found  in  the  Ubrary,  and  also  Peter  .Martyr's  work, 
y>  Novo  Orbe.  But  the  greater  part  of  his  icputation  he 
owes  to  his  Prin.  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiijiii-s,  and  Dis- 
coveries of  ilisEng.  Nation,  in' which  are  found  accounts  of 
220  voyages.    D.  1616. 

Hakoda'di,  town  f)f  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Jesso.  at 
the  foot  of  the  southernmost  promontory  Tzagar.  It  lias  a 
good  harbor,  and  has  l)fconie  iinp(n-taHt  as  one  of  the  Jap- 
anese ports  open  to  foreigners.    Poi>.  2H,S25. 

Hal'aolia  [Heb.  the  "  rule  "],  the  Heb.  oral  and  tradi- 
tional law,  handed  down,  as  Jews  conceive,  from  Moses  and 
other  eminent  tea<-hers  of  antiquity,  and  first  reduced  to 
■writing  in  tlie  eaily  eenturies  of  the  Chr.  era.  The  gen. 
code  is  called  Mislina.  but  the  H.  i.s  much  more  extensive. 

Hal'berstadt,  town  of  Pi'us.,  on  the  Holzemme.    Its 
cathedral,  built  in  the  13th  centurv,  is  in  the  finest  Gothic 
style  ;   the  ch.  of  Our  Ladv.  built  in  the  11th  centurv,  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style.     Pop.  ]881,  31,260. 
Haloyon.     See  KiNcrisnEr.. 

Hal'danc  (James  .\i.kxander),  brother  of  Robert,  b.  at 
Dundee,  Scot.,  July  14,  17(18  ;  became  a  mariner,  and  master 
in  1793  of  an  E.  I.  Co.'sship;  reiired  in  1794  from  busine.ss; 
was  for  more  than  .50  yrs.  minister  of  the  Tabernacle,  a  Bap. 
chapel,  Leith  Walk,  Kdinbuigh;  travelled  in  Scot.,  and  en- 
gaged in  religious  labors.  Wrote  T/ie  Siicia!  Worshij)  of  the 
First  Chrs.  and  In-ipira/ion  of  Un  Srii])ls.     1).  Feb.  8,1851. 

Haldane  (Robert),  b.  of  Scot,  parents  in  Lond.  Feb.  28, 
1764 ;  served  1780-83  in  the  royal  navy ;  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  of  the  divine  origin  of  which  he  had  enter- 
tained doubts,  and  devoted  his  life  and  large  fortune  thence- 
forth to  missionary  work.  His  field-preaching  aroused  great 
religious  feeling  in  Scot.,  but  in  1800  the  (ien.  Assembly  in- 
terfered with  his  work,  and  H.  in  consequence  joined  the 
Baps.  He  built  many  "  tabernacles,"  did  much  for  the  Afr. 
and  Fr.  missions,  and  for  Bible  and  continental  societies. 
Wrote  Evidence  and  Avthoriiy  of  Revelation.    D.  Dec.  12,  1842. 


HaI'denian  (Samuel  Stehman),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  in  1812,  pursued  his  studies  at  Dickinson  Coll.  until 
1830  ;  was  assistant  in  the  N.  J.  geological  survey  (1836),  and 
the  ensuing  yr.  in  the  Pa.  geological  survey.  He  discovered 
there  the  oldest  fossil  known  at  that  time — \'iz.  Scolithns 
linearis ;  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in  the  LTniv.  of  Pa.  1851-55,  and 
in  Del.  Coll.  18.55,  and  in  the  same  yr.  became  prof,  of  geol. 
and  chem.  at  the  Agricultural  Coll.  of  Pa.  ;  then  prof,  of 
comparative  philology  in  Univ.  of  Pa.  Wrote  numerous 
ai'ticles  on  conchology,  entomologcy,  and  palaeontology.  His 
Analytic  Orthography,  which  consists  of  investigations  into 
the  philos.  of  lang.,  obtained  for  him  in  Eng.  the  highest 
TreA'elyan  prize  over  18  competitors  (1858).  He  was  one  of 
the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  Univ.Cyc.    D.  Sept.  10,  1880. 

Hale  (Ben.ia.min),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  23, 
1797,  grad.  from  Bowdoin  Coll.  1818;  studied  theol.  at  An- 
dover  Sem..  and  began  preaching  in  1822  ;  was  electee!  prin. 
of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  1822-27  ;  became  prof,  of  chem.  and 
mineralogy  at  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1827-35 ;  took 
orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  ;  was  chosen  pres.  of  Geneva  (now 
Hobart  Free)  Coll.  in  1837.  Author  of  Scriptural  Illustrations 
of  the  Liturgy.     D.  July  1.5,  1863. 

Hale  (David),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  Apr.  25,  1791 ;  went  to 
Boston  in  1809,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  1815  ; 
in  1827  became  associate  ed.  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Comnurce,  and  in  1828  became  associated  with  Gerard  Hal- 
lock  as  proprietor  of  that  journal.  He  was  a  prominent 
Dem.  pohtician.    D.  Jan.  20,  1849. 

Hale  (Edward  Everett),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr. 
3,  1822,  ed.  at  the  Boston  Lat.  School  and  at  Harvard  Coll.  ; 
studied  divinity  in  private  ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Unit, 
sect ;  was  settled  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1846  ;  became  min- 
ister of  the  S.  Congl.  ch.  of  Boston  in  1856.  Wrote  Sketches 
of  Chr.  Hist.,  In  His  Name,  Our  New  Crusade,  etc.  He  was 
ed.  of  the  Chr.  E.raminer.  the  organ  of  the  Unit,  body,  and 
founded  in  1869  Old  and  Neu\  a  monthly  semi-theological 
magazine  whereof  he  was  sole  ed. 

Hale  (Eugene),  b.  at  Turner,  Me.,  June  9,  1836;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1857  :  was  9  yrs.  atty.  for  Hancock  co.. 
Me.  ;  was  in  the  legislature  1867-68 ;  elected  to  Cong.  1868, 
and  thrice  re-electecl  ;  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  national 
affairs,  and  in  1874  declined  the  P.  M. -generalship.  He  was 
elecrted  U.  S.  Senator  Jan.  19,  1881. 

Hale  (John  Parker),  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Mar.  31, 
1806,  grad.  from  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me.,  1827;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830:  became  a  member  of  the  N.  H.  legislature 
1832,  M.  C.  1843-45,  U.  S.  Senator  1847-53  and  1855-65,  and 
U.  S.  minister  to  Sp.  1865-69.  Candidate  of  the  Free-Soil 
party  for  Pres.  in  1852,  receiving  157,680  votes.  D.  Nov.  19, 
1873. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  b.  at  Alderley,  Gloucestershire, 
Eng.,  Nov.  1,  1609;  read  law  1629-36,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  entered  Pari.  1654,  and  was  1654-58  a 
judge  of  common  pleas  under  Cromwell ;  was  in  the  Con- 
vention Pari.  1660 ;  was  knighted  and  made  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer  1660 ;  was  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench 
1671-76.  Wrote  IlisL  of  the  Fleas  of  (he  Crown,  An  Abstract 
of  the  Chr.  Religion,  and  The  Knowledge  of  Christ.  He  was 
the  last  Eng.  judge  who  condemned  persons  accused  of 
witchcraft.    D.  Dec.  25,  1676. 

Hale  (Nathan),  b.  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  June  6, 1755,  grad. 
at  Yale  Coll.  1773  :  intended  for  the  ministry,  he  yet  devoted 
a  time  to  teaching  at  E.  Haddain  and  at  New  London  ;  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington  he  joined  the  army  as  lieut.,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  <'apt.  Among  his  exploits  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Biit.  sloo]),  in  Sept.  177(3,  loaded  with  provisions, 
from  under  the  guns  ( )f  a  frigate  in  New  York  harbor.  After 
tlie  defeat  of  our  army  on  L.  I.  and  its  subsequent  retreat 
therefrom,  Washington  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
information  of  the  strengtli,  plans,  and  situation  of  the 
enemy,  and  H.  volunteered  to  undertake  the  perilous  task. 
He  possessed  himself  of  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but 
on  returning  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  with  his  notes 
upon  his  person,  and  being  recognized  was  hanged  as  a  spy, 
by  orcler  of  Sir  \Mlliain  Howe,  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  22, 
1776,     His  Life  was  pub.  by  Stuart. 

Hale  (Nathan),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Aug. 
16,  1784,  grad.  at  Wiliiams  Coll.  1804;  removed  to  Boston, 
and  in  1810  v^'as  admitted  to  the  bar;  purchased  (Mar.  1814) 
Boston  Daily  Advei-tiser,  the  pioneer  daily  in  N.  Eng. ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  N.  A?ner.  Review,  also  of  Chr. 
Examiner  :  often  member  Mass.  legislature.  D.  Feb.  9, 1863. 
Hale  (Salma),  b.  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Mar.  7,  1787  ;  studied 
law,  and  was  clerk  of  the  superior  and  co.  courts  of  Ches- 
hire  for  22  yrs.  ;  was  M.  C.  in  1817-19,  and  a  member  of  the 
legislature  1823-25.  Wrote  Hist,  of  tlve  U.  S.,  Annals  of  Kee/ii'. 
etc.    D.  Nov.  19,  1866. 

Hale  (Sarah  Josepha  Buell),  b.  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
24,  1790.  She  issued  in  1823  her  first  work.  Genius  of  Oblivion, 
and  Other  Original  Poems.  She  became  editress  of  the 
Ladie.t'  Magazine  (\828),  which  was  united  with  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  in  1837.  Wrote  Diet,  of  Poetical  Quotations;  Woman's 
Record,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  all  Uisdnguished  Womti, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time,  and  New  Househoht 
'Receipt  Hook.    I).  Apr.  30,  1879. 

Hales  (Alexander  of),  suraamed  Doctor  IrrefragabiUs, 
b.  probably  (date  not  known)  at  Hales,  in  Gloucestershire, 
Eng.  Hence  his  name,  Alexander  IMensis.  After  studying 
a  while  at  Ox.,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1222,  and  joined  the 
Franciscans.  In  12.30  he  was  made  prof,  in  the  univ.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Schoolmen  to  make  a  thorough  use  of 
Aristotle.  Very  shortly  Aristotle  supplanted  Plato.  A.  of 
H.  commented  on  Aristotle,  as  also  on  the  Ps.  and  the 
Apocalypse.  His  great  work  was  Summa  Universe  Theologice, 
in  4  books  (God,  Creation,  Redemption,  Sacraments),  based 
on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard.  He  first  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Thesaurus  Meritornm.     D.  Aug.  27,  124.5. 

Hales  (John),  M.  A.,  "the  ever-memorable,"  b.  at  Bath, 
Eng.,  Apr.  19,  1584  ;  entered  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Ox.,  1597; 
became  a  fellow  of  Merton  1606,  of  Eton  1613  ;  prof,  of  Gr.  at 
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Ox.  1612;  went  to  the  Synod  of  Doit  1618;  converted  to  Ar- 
minianism  :  canon  of  Windsor  1G3<1 :  was  an  irenic  or  latitudi- 
narian.  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Broad  Ch.  school,  hence 
denonuced  as  a  trimmer:  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Golden 
Remairm.  written  in  a  vigorous  stvle.  but  hardlv  worthy  of 
his  fame  for  ability.     D.  May  19,  KC*. 

Hales  (William).  D.  D.,  an  Iiish  di%ine.  who  l>ecame 
fellow  of  Trinity.  Dublin,  in  1709  :  prof,  of  Oriental  lan^s. 
17Si:  rector  of  killeshandra  1787.  Wrote  Xeir  Aiuibj>-'is  of 
Chronology.  Piophwies  regarding  o\ir  Lord,  Priinitire  Brit. 
Ch..  etc^.    D.  Jan.  :30.  1831." 

Halevy,  ah-la-ve'  (Jacqitis  Francois  Elie  FromentaiJ, 
b.  in  Paris  .May  27.  1799,  of  Jewish  parentage  :  studied  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Cherubi'ni :  was  enabled  to  spend  2  >ts.  in  It.,  ha\intr  won 
a  first  prize  for  composition.  There  his  opera  Pyginalion 
was  written:  this  was  followed  by  others  {Phidinj'.  The 
Artiyt(in).  which  had  a  local  reputation.  The  opera  L(i  J'lire 
was  the  foundation  of  his  fame :  it  was  first  produced  in 
18:i5.  Other  well  kno\\Ti  works  are  The  Queen  of  Ctfprnx, 
Charles  VI..  The  Qiieen's  A/ii.<kefeer.^.  The  Wandering  Jew.  The 
Temp'^'if.  Valentine  d'A  ufngnr^.  and  The  Sorceress.  He  pro- 
duced some:%  operas  in  all.  traffic  and  comic.  He  was  a 
talented  and  cultivated  composer,  also  a  wTiter  on  musical 
topics.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  conferred  distinction 
on  him  :  he  was  made  "  professeur  <ie  haute  composition '' 
at  the  Conser\-atoire,  member  and  perpetual  sec.  of  the 
.\cad.  of  Fine  Arts,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  D.  Mar. 
17.  1862.^  O.  B.  Frothixoham. 

Halevjr,  (Leon),  son  of  Jacques  Fromental  Halevy,  h.  in 
Paris  Jan.  14,  1832.  author  of  many  works  on  lit.,  philos., 
hist.,  foreijrn  lanss..  etc.  Wrote  Literary.  Philosophical,  and 
/nd>i/<lria/  Ojrinions  ;  Summary  of  the  fliM.of  Fr.  Z/»7.,  and 
many  plays. 

Halevy  (LrnovicK  son  of  Jacques  Fromental  Hale\T,  b. 
in  Paris  in  ]f<34.  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  ligrht 
Iilays  f)f  the  Fr.  sta^e.  He  has  written  nearly  all  the  librettos 
of  Offenbach.  Among  the  works  of  H.  the  following  are 
the  best  known  :  Orphie  wir  EnferK,  La  Belle  Helene.  Blue 
Beard.  La  Vie  Parinenne.  La  Grande  J)iirhe.<<e  de  Gerolxtein, 
Froufrou.    His  collaborator  is  H.  Meilhac. 

Hal'l'ord  (Sir  Henry),  Bart..  M.  D.,  b.  at  Leicester, 
Eng..  Oct.  2.  1766  (named  Vatghan  in  youth);  was  made  a 
baronet  1809;  was  a  court-phys.,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  phys.  in  Lond.  :  was  made  knight  commander  of 
the  order  of  Guelphs  182.5.  Among  his  works  are  E»xay-9 
and  Oralionx,  The  heath  of  Some  Eminent  Persons,  and  Xvgee 
Metricif.     D.  Mar.  9,  1844. 

Hal'Ibarton  (Thomas  Chandler),  D.  C.  L..  b.  at  Wind- 
sor, Hants  CO.,  N.  S..  in  1797,  ed.  at  King's  Coll..  Windsor : 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1820 ;  practised  for  a  number  of  yrs. 
in  X.  S.,  and  became  subsequently  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  Wrote  The  Clochnaker,  or  Sayings  and 
Doingx  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville  ;  also  pub.  TraiU  of  Amer. 
Humor.'  D.  Aug.  27.  186.5. 

Hal'ibut,  the  Hippogloxsus  vulgaris,  a  large  fish  of  the 
family  Pleuronectidae.  sometimes  found  to  weigh  more  than 
liOO  lbs.  It  inhabits  the  N.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
Amer.  fishermen  catch  it  especially  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland in  the  winter  season. 

Halieariias'sus  (WAKcaprotrcro's,  now  Bovdroum').  a  Gr. 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramian  Gulf,  once  belonged  to  the 
Dorian  Hexapolis,  but  afterward  became  the  great  centre 
of  Per.  influence,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  a  line  of 
Carian  princes,  vassals  of  the  Pers.,  of  whom  Mausolus  was 
the  most  celebrated.  Though  Gr.  in  lang.  and  culture,  it 
was  Per.  in  politics.  Alexander  was  unable  to  take  its  cit- 
adel, but  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  town.  It  never  regained 
its  greatness.  The  tillage  of  Boudrouni  occupies  its  site,  and 
recent  excavations  have  revealed  abundant  relics  of  its 
former  splendor. 

Hal'ifax,  town  of  Eng.  on  the  Hebble.  Its  carpet-works 
are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  its  manufactures  of  wool- 
len and  worsted  rank  next  to  those  of  Leeds  and  Bradford. 
Pop.  1881.  73,630. 

Halifax,  the  metropolis  of  X.  S.  and  the  prin.  naval 
station  and  arsenal  in  Brit.  Amer.,  was  founded  in  1749.  It 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  Chebucto  Bay.  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world,  and  easily  accessible  by  R.  K.  Commanded 
by  a  hill  on  which  is  a  strong  fort,  the  town  is  protected 
seaward  by  many  batteries  armed  with  guns  of  the  newest 
pattern  and  heaviest  calibre.  It  has  an  Anglican  bp.  and  a 
R.  Cath.  abp.     Pop.  1881.  .3<j.]00. 

Halifax  (Charles  ITIontague),  Earl  of,  b.  Apr.  16, 
1661,  at  Horton,  Northamptonshire,  and  ed.  at  Cambridge  ; 
entered  the  House  of  Connnons  during  the  Convention 
Pari.,  and  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treas.  in  1698. 
His  2  most  famous  measures  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Eng.  national  debt  in  l()94and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Eng.  in  1695.  In  1699  lie  was  made  Baron  H.,  but  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  escaped  only  by 
the  protection  of  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  betook  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  union 
between  .Scot,  and  Kng.  and  for  the  successi(m  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  On  the  accession  of  (ieorge  I.  he  was  made 
premier,  but  d.  soon  after  (Mav  19,  1715). 

Hall  (Basil),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  1788:  entered  the 
royal  navy  1802,  became  post-capt.  1817.  His  prin.  works 
are  .4  Voyage  to  the  W.  CoaM  of  Corea  and  the  Great  Loo-Choo 
Jdand.  TrareU  in  X.  Amer..  etc.    D.  Sept.  11,  1*44. 

Hall  (Charles  Francis),  b.  in  1821  at  Rochester,  N".  H.  : 
became  a  blacksmith,  but  removed  to  (in.,  where  he  was  a 
stationer  and  journalist.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  he  sailed  m  1860  from  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  ship  (ieorge  Heni-y.  Capt.  James  Hud- 
dington,  the  expedition  being  fitted  out  chiefly  at  exjiense 
of  Henry  Grinnell  of  New  York  ;  in  1862  he  returned  :  after 
xnMMnng  Ms  .i  rctic  /lentarcheji  in  W>i.  he  sailed  ag-ain  for 
the  N.  in  the  Monticello,  Capt.  James  Buddington,  again  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Grinnell ;   returned  in  1869.  bringing 


many  undoubted  relics  of  the  Franklin  party.    In  1871  be 
sailed  on  his  third  expedition  in  the  steamer  Polaris,  fitted 
j  up  by  the  V.  S.  govt,  for  polar  exploration,  but  d.  Oct.  10. 
1871.  in  Greenland.     After  gi-eat  privations  and  many  dan- 
gers the  Polaris  was  abandoned  :  a  portion  of  her  crew  un- 
der Capt.  Tyson  drifted  away  on  floating  ice.  from  which 
they  were  rescued   by  the  steamer  Tigress  Apr.  .30,  1873. 
after  floating  195  days ;  the  remainder  constructed  boats, 
i  put  to  sea,  and  were  picked  up,  June  23,  1873,  by  a  whaler, 
:  and  carried  to  Dundee.  Scot. 

Hall  (Frederick.1.  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  Grafton.  Vt..  1780, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  1803 :  tutor  in  Middlebury  Coll.  1805-06, 
prof,  of  natural  philos.  and  math.  1806-24  :  prof,  of  chem.  in 
Trinitv  Coll..  Conn.,  and  Columbian  Coll..  D.  C..  and  pres.  of 
Mt.  Hope  Coll.,  Md.     D.  .Inly  27.  IW:^. 

Hall  (Gordon*,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  yi..  b.  in  Tolland.  Hampden  co..  Mass.,  Apr.  8. 1784.  and 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1808.  He  studied  theol.  at  An- 
dover ;  was  ordained,  and  set  apart  to  the  foreigm  mission- 
ary work  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues.  Messrs.  Nott, 
j  Rice,  Judson,  and  Newell.  Feb.  6.  1812.  at  .Salem,  and  in  the 
same  month  sailed  on  his  mission  to  India.  He  reached  Cal- 
cutta in  Aug..  but  the  E.  I.  Co.  refused  to  allow  him  and  his 
fellow-missionaries  to  remain.  He  then  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  foothold  in  Bombay,  where  he  labored  with  absorb- 
ing devotion  and  great  success.  He  revised  the  Mahratta 
;  N.  T.    D.  Mar.  20,  1826. 

Hall  (Hii-ANDi.  LL.D..  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  July  20,  1795, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819  :  served 
in  the  Vt.  legislature,  and  became  State's  attorney :  was 
M.  C.  183.3-43.  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vt.  4  yrs..  2d 
comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  18.50.  land  com.  of  Cal.  1851-54, 
gov.  of  Vt.  18.58-60.    Wrote  Hixt.  of  ]'t. 

Hall  (James*.  LL.D..  b.  at  Hingham.  Mass..  Sept.  12.  1811, 
studied  under  Amos  Eaton  in  the  Polytechnic  Inst,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1831-:i6 ;  became  in  1S37  one  of  the  State  geologists  of 
N.  Y'.,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  State  palseontologist :  be- 
came prof,  of  geol.  in  the  Polytechnic  Inst,  of  Troy.  Author 
of  the  Xat.  Hi-it.  of  X.  Y.  and  of  the  Pahrontology  of  X.  V.  • 
became  in  1855  State  geologist  of  la.,  and  afterward  served 
upon  the  State  survey  of  Wis.,  and  has  done  much  work 
upon  the  U.  S.  surveys  in  the  far  West. 

Hall  (John),  D.  D.,  of  Scot,  descent,  b.  in  the  co.  of  .\r- 
magh.  Ire..  July  31.  1829  :  entered  Belfast  Coll.  at  the  age  of 
13  :  repeatedly  won  the  Heb.  prize  :  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1849.  going  "as  a  missionary  into  the  W.  of  Ire.  :  in  1852  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Presb.  ch.  in  Armagh,  and  in  1858 
was  called  to  the  ch.  of  St.  Man'"s  Abbey,  now  Rutland 
Square,  in  Dublin.  By  royal  appointment  he  was  com.  of 
education  for  Ire.  In"  1867  he  came  as  a  delegate  from  the 
P^esb.  Ch.  in  Ire.  to  the  Presb.  chs.  in  the  U.  S..  and  soon 
after  returning  to  his  native  land  was  summoned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  (19th  St.  i  Presb.  ch.  in  New  Y'ork. 
over  which  he  was  installed  Nov.  .3,  1867.  In  1875  a  splendid 
ch.  edifice  was  erected  for  him  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  55th  st.  As  a  clergyman  he  magnifies  hLs  office  and  em- 
phasizes the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  has 
pub.  Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks.  Questions  of  the  Day.  and 
Gorrs  Word  through  Pi'eaching ;  the  latter  comprises  the 
lectures  delivered  before  the  students  in  the  theological 
dept.  of  Yale  Coll.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hall  (Joseph*.  D.  D.,  "  the  Christian  Seneca,"  b.  at  Ash- 
by-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  July  1.  1.574  ;  became  dean  of 
Worcester  1617  :  went  in  1618  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  :  was  con- 
secrated bp.  of  Exeter  1627 :  translated  to  Norwich  1641  : 
was  imprisoned  for  6  months  in  the  Tower  by  the  Puritans 
1642.  Wrote  Mundus  alter  et  idem.  Contemj/lations  (on  the  O. 
and  N.  T.).  Virgidemiafuin  Liber  (a  collection  of  satires), 
Epistles.    D.  Sept.  8.  1656. 

Hall  (Dr.  Lyman),  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b.  in  Conn. 
172.5.  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1747;  settled  near  Sunbury.  Ga.,  in 
1752;  was  elected  to  Cong,  from  Ga.  1775-79,  and  in  ITSi 
made  gov.  of  that  State.    D.  Oct.  19,  1790. 

Hall  (Marshall).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Basford,  Nott.s,  in  179^1; 
passed  M.  1).  at  Edinburgh  in  1812.  Dr.  H.s  observations  in 
clinical  med.  and  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
his  well  known  method  for  the  restoration  of  asphyxiated 
patients,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  med.  men  of 
Ills  century.  Author  of  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The  Xer- 
i-ous  Si/ste/h.  and  Theory  ami  Practice  of  Med.    D.  Aug.  1 1 ,  1S57. 

Hall  (Nathaniel),  b.  in  Medford,  Mass..  Aug.  13.  1805; 
was  destine(l  for  a  business-life  ;  entered  a  store  in  Boston  at 
the  age  of  16,  then  an  insurance  office  as  sec.  :  at  24  devoted 
2  vrs.  to  preparation  for  the  study  of  divinitv  :  entered  the 
school  at  Cambridge  18:^1,  grad.  in  18:J4.  and  was  ordained 
Init.  minister  of  the  First  parish  in  Dorchester  18:J5.  Mr.  H. 
was  the  author  of  about  30  published  discourses.  He  was  an 
earnest  abolitionist,  a  warm  philan.,  a  broad  thinker,  and  a 
devoted  pastor.  He  received  from  Harvard  Coll.  the  honor- 
arv  degree  of  .\.  M.     D.  t)ct.  19,  1875.    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

JMall  (Nathan  K.),  b.  at  Marcellus.  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.. 
Mar.  28. 1810  ;  studied  law  with  Millard  Ullmore.  and  in  18:32 
became  his  partner  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ;  was  M.  C.  1847-49,  U.  S. 
P.  M.-gen.  18.VV.54.  and  a  iudge  of  the  U.  S.  ilist.  court  for  W. 
N.  Y.     D.  .Mar.  2.  1874. 

Hall  (Rev.  Newman).  LL.B..  b.  May  22. 1S16.  grad.  at  Univ. 
of  Lond.  :  was  1842-54  a  Congl.  pastor  in  Hull,  and  in  1854  be- 
came minister  of  Sumn-  chapel,  L<->nd.  ;  after  the  war  of 
1861-65  visited  the  L'.  S.  to  allay  the  popular  bitterness  to- 
ward (t.  Brit.  Wrote  Homeward  Bound,  Xoteif  of  a  Journey 
from  Lirer/xiol  to  St.  Louis,  etc. 

Hall  (Robert),  b.  at  .\msbv,  Leicestershire.  Eng.,  May  2, 
17t)4.  ed.  at  the  Bristol  Coll.  and  at  King's  Coll.,  .\berdeen, 
where  he  passed  with  first  honors  17S4.  He  served  as  a  tutor 
in  the  Brist<.>l  .\cad..  and  was  also  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Broatlmead  Bap.  chapel ;  took  a  pastorate  at  Cambridge 
1791  :  was  pa-stor  of  a  ch.  in  Leicester  1807-26,  and  then  again 
pastor  of  the  Broadinead  chapel,  Bristol,  until  his  death, 
Feb.  21,  18:11.  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the  first  of  Eng.  preachers. 
(.See  his  Works,  with  a  memoir  by  Ounthvs  Gkegoky.  ) 
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Hall  (Samuel  CauterI.  h.  at  Topsham,  Bevonsliire.  in 
1800 :  entered  upon  liis  literary  career  as  a  parliamentary  re- 
poi'ter  for  the  Lond.  Times.  In  1884  he  establislitd  tlie 
Atnuht.  an  illustrated  annual,  and  has  since  edited  many  il- 
lustrated books,  as  Book  of  Gems,  Brit.  Ballads.  Jiaronkil 
Halls.  Ire.,  etc.  He  has  been  the  ed.  of  the  Loud.  Art  .Joiiv- 
iml  since  1839.  His  Trials  of  Sir  Jaspei-.  a  temperance  poem, 
proved  very  popular.  In  1824  he  married  Anna  Maria 
FiELni.N(i.  b.  at  Dublin  in  1805,  who  has  achieved  a  literary 
name  of  lier  own  by  her  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  Lights 
arid  Shadoirs  of  Irish  Character,  Sio7-ies  of  Irish  Peasantry, 
etc.    She  d.  Ja^.  30,  1881. 

Hall  (William  W.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Paris,  Ky.,  in  1810,  Rrad. 
at  Centre  Coll.  1830.  and  took  his  med.  degree  at  Transylva- 
nia Univ.  1836  ;  practised  med.  15yrs.  in  the  South  ;  removed 
to  New  York  :  bejran  in  1854  to  publish  Halts  Journal  of 
Health.  Autlior  of  H<(ilth  by  Good  Living,  Cholera,  Bron- 
chitis (Old  Kindred  Distases.  etc.     D.  Mav  10,  1876. 

Hal'laiu  (Henry  1,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  I>..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Wind- 
.sor,  Eng..  in  1777.  His  early  contributions  to  the  Fjlinhurgh 
Review  gave  him  a  wide  fame  as  a  liberal  tliiiiker.  Wrcitc 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Conslitutionul  Hist,  of  Eng., 
and  Introduction  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe.    1).  Jan.  21,  1859. 

Hal'le,  town  of  Prus.,  on  the  Saale.  The  vicinity  is  rich 
in  salt -springs,  and  the  inhabs.  around  these  springs  form  a 
peculiar  race  in  features,  character,  and  customs  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Wendish  or  Celtic  origin.  The  univ. 
(founded  in  1694),  with  which  that  of  Wittenberg  (founded 
in  1.502)  was  united  in  1817,  has  ranked  high,  especially  in 
theol.     Pop.  1880,  71,484. 

Hal'Ieok  (Fitzgreene),  a  poet,  b.  at  Guilford,  Conn., 
July  8,  1790.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  mission- 
ary John  Eliot.  He  studied  in  the  acad.  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1811  became  and  long  remained  a  clerk  in  the  house 
of  Jacob  Barker  of  New  York.  Was  afterward  ( 1824-49)  em- 
ployed by  J.  J.  Astor.  who  named  him  a  trustee  of  the  Astor 
Library.  In  1849  returned  to  (iuilford,  Coim.,  where  he  d. 
Nov.  19,  1867.  Twilight,  Fanny,  and  Mai'co  Bozzaris  are 
among  his  poems.    (See  his  Life  by  J.  G.  Wilson.) 

Halleok  (Henry  Waoer),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Waterville,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1815,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1839 ;  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieut.  of  engineers,  and  retained  at 
W.  Pt.  as  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  till  June  1840,  and 
for  a  yr.  subsequently  was  assistant  to  a  board  of  engineers 
at  Wash.,  D.  C.  From  Wash,  he  was  transferred  as  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifications  hi  New  York 
harbor,  where  he  remained  till  184(i.  except  wliile  absent  in 
1845  on  a  tour  of  examination  of  public  works  in  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  delivered  a  cour.se  of  12  lectures  on  the 
science  of  war  before  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston,  which 
were  pub.  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
Science,  a  second  ed.  of  wliich.  with  large  additions,  includ- 
ing notes  on  the  Mex.  and  Crimean  wars,  was  issued  in  18()1, 
and  largely  used  as  a  manual  during  the  c.  war.  Early  in 
the  Mex.  war  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  bore 
an  influential  part  up  to  the  time  tliat  Cal.  was  admitted  as 
a  State.  Kesigned  in  Aug.  18.54.  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Cal..  continuing  as  director-gen.  of  the 
New  Almaden  quicksilver-mine,  wliich  position  he  had  held 
.since  1850.  Early  in  IStil,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Scott,  H.  was  appointed  maj.  gen.  of  the  regular  army,  and 
a.ssigned  to  the  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Mo.  In  Mar. 
1862  the  depts.  of  Kan.  and  O.  were  added  to  his  command, 
the  whole  constituting  the  dept.  of  the  Miss.,  including  the 
terr.  between  the  Alletchany  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  After  the 
battle  of  sliiluh.  H.  took  the  field  and  moved  on  Corinth,  and 
on  May  27  appeared  before  that  fortified  city.  Preparations 
were  made  on  the  28th  and  29th  for  an  attack,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  it  was  found  that  Beauregard  had  evacu- 
ated this  stronghold  during  the  pi'evious  night.  After  the 
campaign  of  Corinth.  H.  was  called  to  Wash,  as  gen. -in- 
chief,  and  exercised  that  command  until  the  grade  of  lieut. - 
gen.  was  re\ived.  He  then  continued  under  assignment  as 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army  until  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  military  division  of  the  James  in  Apr.  186.5.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  the  military  di- 
vision of  the  Pacific,  assuming  command  Aug.  1865,  and 
Mar.  1869  was  transfen-ed  to  that  of  the  South,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  may  l)e  mentioned  his  great  treatise  on  International 
Law,  m'  liules  RKjulutiiiq  the  Intercovrse  of  States  in  Peace 
and  HV/r,  and  a  translation  of  Jomini's  Vie  Politique  et  Mili- 
taire  di  XdpolHui.  D.  Jan.  9,  1872.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  I'yc..  hij  (i.  C.  Si.m.mons.] 

Hal'lor,  von  (Albrecht),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  the  father  of 
the  science  of  physiology,  b.  at  Berne  Oct.  18,  1708:  studied 
divinity  at  Tubingen,  med.  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  and 
math,  with  the  Bernoulli  family  at  Bale  :  made  a  botanical 
exploration  of  the  Alps  with  (iesner  :  practised  med.  with 
great  applause  at  Berne  1729-36;  held  important  professor- 
sliips  at  (Jottingen  1736-.53  :  became  phvs.  to  the  king  of  Eng. 
1729:  retired  to  private  life  in  Berne  17.53.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  physiology,  anat.,  bot.,  surgery,  and  practi- 
cal med.  ;  author  of  seveial  romances  and  poems,  and  of 
many  reviews  and  scientific  papers.    D.  Dec.  12.  1774. 

Hal'ley  (Edmind),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  astron., 
b.  at  Haggerston,  near  Lond.,  Nov.  8,  16.56,  ed.  at  Queen's 
Coll.,  Ox.  :  pub.  in  1675  a  method  for  fliKling  aphelia  and 
planetary  eccentricities  :  was  in  St.  Helena  1676-78,  cata- 
l<jguing  the  S.  .stars  ;  discovered  in  1680  the  great  comet 
which  bears  his  name  ;  became  a  capt.  in  the  R.  N.  1699,  and 
conducted  expeditions  to  observe  the  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  Sa\ilian  prof,  at  Ox.  1703;  sec.  of  the  Royal 
Society  1713,  and  astron. -royal  17'2(t     I).  Jan.  25,  1742. 

Hai'Iock  KiER.MiDi,  a  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  b.  at 
Plainfield.  Mass..  .Mar.  IN,  isiid.  and  grad.  in  1«]9  at  Williams 
Coll.  In  1824  lie  founde<l  tlie  Boston  Tikgruph.  in  1827  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietoi-s  of  the  New  York  (lljsrrn  r,  and 
from  1828  to  1861  was  one  of  the  owners  and  eds.  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.    D.  Jan.  4,  1866. 


Hallook  (William  Allen),  D.  D.,  b.  June  2, 1794,  at  Plain- 
field,  I\Iass.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  ;  grad.  at  Williams 
Coll.  in  1S19.  studied  theol.  at  Andover.  In  1822  he  became 
agent  for  the  N.  Eng.  Tract  Society,  and  in  1825,  when  the 
Ainer.  Tract  Society  of  New  York  was  organized,  he  be- 
came its  corresponding  sec.  His  life-work  has  been  that  of 
the  society  itself,  thousands  of  whose  publications  he  has 
carried  through  the  press,  a  work  of  peculiarly  arduous 
cluiraeter  from  the  varied  theok)gical  opinions  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  society.  In  addition,  he  pub.  Lives  of  Harlan 
Paire.  Justin  Edwards,  and  Moses  Hallock:  also  the  Moun- 
tain Mdhr.     D.Oct.  2,  1880. 

Halloween',  or  All  Hal'loivs'  Eve,  the  night  of 
Oct.  31— j.  e.  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  or  All  Hallows'  Dav,  which 
is  the  1st  day  of  Nov.  The  word  hallow  is  the  A.-S.  halig  and 
the  Ger.  heilige  ("holy,"  "sacred,"  etc.),  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Lat.  sanctus,  whence  Eng.  saint.  First  celebrated 
on  the  1st  of  May,  the  date  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Nov.  1st,  and  under  the  designation  of  "  Feast  o"f  All  Saints "' 
set  apart  as  a  gen.  commemoration  in  their  honor,  and  as 
such  retained  by  the  Anglican  and  Amer.  Epis.  chs.,  the  col- 
lect for  which  supplicates  for  "grace  so  to  follow  Thy  bless- 
ed saints  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living,"  etc.  But  the 
"  Halloween  "  has  nothing  churchly  about  it,  and  seems  to 
be  a  relic  of  pagan  times,  or  perhaps  of  mediaeval  supersti- 
tions. On  this  mystic  evening  it  was  believed  that  even  tlie 
human  spirit  might  detach  itself  from  the  body  and  wander 
abroad.  H.  seems  clearly  allied  to  the  "  Walpurgis  Night  '" 
of  the  Gers.,  the  witch-festival  or  assembling  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  in  the  Hartz  Mts.  Practical- 
ly, so  far  as  recognized,  it  is  devoted  to  sports  and  practical 
jokes.  Nuts  and  apples  are  in  requisition,  the  former  giving 
the  name  "Nutcrack  Night  "  to  H.  in  the  S.  of  Eng.  They 
are  not  only  cracked  and  eaten,  but  are  made  the  means 
of  vaticination  in  love-affairs.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Hal'lowell,  on  R.  R.,  city,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  navigable  Kennebec  River,  2  m.  below 
Augusta,  58  from  Portland.  It  was  formerly  distinguislied 
for  its  ship-building.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  granite  of 
.superior  quahty,  which  is  here  extensively  quarried.  Steam- 
ers run  to  Boston  and  the  ports  on  the  Kennebec.  Pop. 
1870,  .3007 ;  1880,  3154. 

Hall  lie,  a  small  river  of  N.  Fr.,  which  enters  the  Sonime 
from  tlie  riulit  above  Amiens,  is  noticeable  on  account  of 
the  battle  which  took  place  here,  Dec.  23,  1870,  between  the 
Ger.  gen.  \'(in  Manteuffel  and  the  Fi-.  gen.  Faidherbe. 

Hallucination.     See  Insanity. 

Halm  (Fkiedrich).  a  pseudonym  of  Eligics  Franz  Jo- 
seph, Baron  von  Miiiich-Bellinghausen,  b.  at  Cracow  Apr.  2. 
1806  ;  studied  law,  and  held  different  govt,  offices  in  Vienna. 
In  1834  his  first  dranui.  Grisetdis,  was  perfoimed  with  gi-eat 
success.  Then  followed  The  Adept,  Camoens,  Imelda  Lam- 
bertazzi,  I)er  Sohn  der  Wildniss  ("  Ingomar  "),  Sampiero,  Maria 
de  Molina,  Gladiator  from  Ravenna,  etc. 

Halnia  (Nicolas),  Abbe,  b.  Dec.  31,  17.55,  at  Sedan  : 
studied  theol.,  lang.,  math.,  and  geog.  at  the  colls,  of  Le- 
moine  and  Sainte-Barbe  in  Paris ;  took  holy  orders,  and  was 
in  1791  appointed  director  of  the  Coll.  of  Sedan :  was  sec. 
at  the  ificole  Polytechnique  and  teacher  in  the  engineering 
school  in  Paris;  served  for  a  time  as  an  army-surgeon.  He 
wrote  many  hand-books  and  essays  on  math.,  geog..  educa- 
tion, archai'ology,  and  chronology,  but  his  prin.  work  is  his 
translation  of  Ptolemy's  Abiuigest.    D.  June  4,  1828. 

Ha'lo,  the  popular  term  applied  to  bright  circles  and 
attendant  optical  phenomena  seen  when  the  sun  or  moon 
shines  upon  fog,  haze,  or  cloud.  H.  are  classified  as  greater 
or  lesser  H.  ;  the  former  are  the  H.  proper ;  under  the  lesser 
H.  are  included  the  small  rings,  aureolae,  or  glories  known 
as  coronfe  and  anthelia. 

(1)  A  corona  is  a  simple  ring  or  concentric  rings  of  light 
surrounding  the  sun  or  other  luminary.  These  rings  are 
generally  tinged  with  colors,  the  inner  being  blue  or  pur- 
ple, and  the  outer  red ;  several  series  of  such  rings,  sepa- 
rated by  white  spaces,  are  included  within  a  distance  of 
from  1  to  5  degrees  from  the  sun. 

(2)  Atireolas  or  Glmies.— This  term  includes  the  bows,  cir- 
cles, etc.  surrounding  the  shadow  of  the  observer  when  it  is 
projected  upon  a  cloud  or  fog-bank  or  dew-covered  grass. 
These  colored  rings  are  observed  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
clouds  by  aeronauts. 

(3)  Ilalos  proper  consist  of  more  or  less  complicated  ai' 
rangements  of  arcs  and  circles  of  light  surrounding  the 
sun  or  moon,  accompanied  by  others  tangent  to  or  inter- 
secting them  ;  near  the  points  of  tangency  and  intersection 
there  ai)pear  spots  of  special  brightness,  known  as  parhelia, 
paraselena-,  sun-dogs,  etc.  Of  these  arcs  of  light,  some 
are  colorless,  while  others  are  composed  of  parallel  colored 
bands;  tlie  light  of  some  arcs  is  polarized,  while  that  ot 
othei's  is  not.  The  rainbow  may  be  properly  considered  as 
a  H.  due  to  the  action  upon  the  sun's  light  of  large  drops  of 
water,  instead  of  smaller  drops  or  of  crystals  of  ice,  ami  dif- 
fers from  a  corona  in  that  it  is  not  due  to  diffraction.  [From, 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'/iir.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe.] 

Hal'offen  ("  salt-producer  "),  a  name  given  to  those  ele- 
nientaiy  substances  which  by  combination  with  a  metal 
produce  haloid  salts.  The  II.  are  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  while  cyanogen  was  called  a  compound  H. 

Ha'loid  Salts  [aA?,  "  salt,"  so  called  because  they  are 
analogous  in  composition  to  common  salt],  a  name  given 
to  compounds  of  some  halogen  with  a  metal.  Common  salt 
and  iodide  of  jiotassium  are  familiar  examples.  The  metallic 
clilorides,  itxiides,  bromides,  and  fluorides  are  H.  S.,  and  to 
these  the  metallic  cyanides  have  a  close  relationship. 

Hal'pine  (Charles  G.),  b.  at  Oldcastle,  co.  Meath,  Ire.. 
Nov.  1829,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Dublin  in  1846.  His  father 
was  a  Prot.  clergyman  and  ed.  of  the  DubUn  Evening  Mail. 
In  1S47  came  with  his  wife  to  New  York,  without  money  or 
friends  ;  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald. 
Times,  and  other  papers.  For  the  Tribune  he  wrote  that 
famous  piece,  "Tear  Down  the  Flaunting  Lie."    In  1861  he 
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enlisted  in  the  U.  army,  in  which  lie  speedily  rose,  reaching 
in  lHtt4  a  bri^radicr-s'eneralshii)  of  volunteers.  He  was  also 
a  major  in  the  r«'i,'iilar  army  and  brevet  maj.-fren.  He  re- 
signed his  army  commissions  in  18(>4.  It  was  while  in  the 
army  tliat  he  wrote  the  humorous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  name  of  "  I'rivate  Allies  O'Reilly."'  In  1SU4  he  be- 
came ed.  and  then  proprietor  of  the  CUizcn  newspaper. 
He  was  register  of  New  York  oo.    D.  Aug.  3,  1808. 

I1al>'!<>.    See  Kizil-Irmak. 

Ham,  a  son  of  N'oah  and  the  brother  of  Shem  and  .Ta- 
pheth,  was.  according  to  (Jen.,  the  father  of  those  nations 
which  inhabited  tlie  S.  countries.  Kgypt.  Libya,  etc.  The 
Coptic  or  native  name  of  Egypt  is  Kfin.  X);,uia  with  Plutarch, 
Cheine  in  the  Kosetta  inscription,  which  signities  "  hot  "  or 
■"burnt."  The  descendants  of  H.  were  not  all  Afr.  The 
Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  the  Cushites  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  a  S.  Ar.  race,  all  were  Hamitic.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ples were  closely  associated  with  the  Semitic  races. 

Ham.     See  Appendix. 

Hamadry'ads  [Or.  aixa&pvd-;,  aixa&pvaSe^,  from  &pv?,  an 
■'oak'"  or  any  lofty  tree],  in  Or.  mythology,  the  nymphs 
who  were  attached  to  particular  trees,  with  which  they 
came  into  existence  and  died.    (.See  Dryad.) 

Ha'maiin  (Johann  Georg),  b.  at  Kcinigsberg  Aug.  27, 
1730  :  studied  theol.,  law,  philos.,  poetry,  and  philology  ;  en- 
tered in  17.T.5  into  the  service  of  a  connnercial  house  in  liiga, 
and  visited  on  business  Berlin.  I.iibeck,  Hoi.  and  Ena:.,  in 
which  latter  country  he  spent  about  a  yr.  After  1759  he  lived 
for  several  yrs.  in  his  father's  liouse  in  Konigslierg.  study- 
ing theol.  and  philos.:  froml7('i3to  1787  held  various  small 
offices  in  the  tax  dept.  in  his  native  city.  He  then  lived 
alternately  in  Diisscldorf  and  Miinster.  In  some  of  his 
writings,  which  consisted  of  small  iiamphlets  or  essays,  he 
calls  himself  the  "  Northern  magian,"  and  this  has  now  gen- 
erally become  his  title.  The  depth  of  his  religious  intui- 
tions, the  eccentricity  of  his  humor,  and  the  numerous  allu- 
sions which  crowd  his  pages  made  him  unintelligible  to  the 
gen.  reader,  but  upon  men  like  Herder,  (ioethe,  and  Jaeobi 
he  exercised  great  attraction.     I).  June  •21.  1788. 

Ha'matli  [the  Epipluiiif-ia  of  the  (Jrs.  and  Roms.,  now 
called  Hamah].  in  I'pper  Syria,  about  half  way  between 
Baalbek  and  Antioch,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world, 
founded  by  the  youngest  (or  last-namedi  of  the  11  sons  of 
Canaan  ^Gen.  x.  18).  The  "entrance  of  Haniath"  (Num. 
xxxiv.  8),  named  at  first  as  the  N.  boundary  of  tli(j  I^roraised 
Land,  was  probably  the  low  screen  of  hills  between  the 
sources  of  the  Leontes  (Lita/iy)  and  the  sounes  of  the 
Orontes.  The  city  now  has  sonie  40,()00  inhalis.,  I4  of  whom 
are  Gr.  and  Jacobite  Chrs.,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans, 
noted  for  their  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  Plaster  casts  of  the 
famous  inscriptions  found  there  in  1870  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  I'nion  Theological  Sem.  of  New  York  city. 

Ham'burg,  a  free  city,  one  of  the  jn-in.  members  of  the 
old  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  most  important  commercial 
port  of  the  Ger.  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  N.  Sea.  With  its  dist.  it  comprises  an  area 
of  158  sq.  m.  with  453,869  iuhabs.,  of  whom  410,127  live  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  Its  revised  const,  dates  from  Oct.  13, 
1879.  The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  senate  of  18  mem- 
bers and  a  municipal  council  of  160  members  ;  the  executive 
power  with  the  senate  alone.  The  slate  of  finances  is  as 
follows  (budget  1883):  Revenues,  3.5,291,300  marks;  expen- 
ses, 35,738,300  marks  ;  public  debt,  143,826,0.50  marks  (Jan.  1, 
"82).  The  total  value  of  importations  amounted  in  1882  to 
2,084,000,000  marks.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered the  port  of  H.  in  1882  was  6189  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  3,030,909  ;  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  487,  of  287,724  tons  burden.  A  large  part 
of  the  Ger.  emigration  to  Amer.  goes  through  H.  In  1882 
the  number  of  emie'rants  was  113,221. 

The  city  stands  in  a  semicircle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  city.  Beside  the 
Elbe,  it  has  another  small  river,  the  Alster,"  which  forms 
within  the  city  a  small  basin,  called  Biimen-Alster,  and  out- 
side of  it  a  larger  one,  called  Ausscn-Alster ;  it  traverses  the 
city  by  2  main  branches,  which  communicate  by  canals  with 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Elbe.  The  harbor  presents 
an  interesting  aspect.  It  has  recently  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  is  now  affording  room  for  400  sea-going  ves- 
sels and  400  large  and  several  hundreds  of  small  river-craft. 
The  best  view  of  the  city  and  the  river  is  from  the  Elbe  Hill, 
near  the  harbor.  The  finest  part  of  the  city  is  the  Alster 
Basin,  and  its  quays,  Jimgfernstieg  and  Alsterdamm.  Boats 
and  small  steamers  cover  the  water,  and  all  around  is  stir- 
ring with  life.  On  the  Alster  Hill  is  the  art  gallery  :  the  for 
tifioations  have  been  transformed  into  promenades  :  the 
botanical  garden  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Ger.,  and  the 
zoological  garden  also  is  a  magnificent  inst.  Other  remark- 
able buildings  are  the  new  Zollvercin  depot,  the  Hmnse.  the 
Bank,  the  Nicolai  ch.  (1H42),  the  Catharine  ch.,  tlie  (4rosse 
Michaelis  ch.,  the  Johaimeum,  and  the  Thalia  theatre  (1S42). 
The  vicinity  of  H.  is  covereii  with  charming  villages,  such 
as  Blankenese,  Flottbcck,  and  others. 

It  is  probable  that  H.  originated  from  f)ne  of  the  castles 
which  Charlemagne  built  against  tlic  slavi  (the  so  called 
(iammerburg).  In  8:^1  it  was  made  a  hishoiiric,  and  in  834  an 
archbishopric.  In  980  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Obotrites.  In 
1215  it  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  cmp.  Otlio  W.,  but  in  122:^ 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dan.  king  Knnt  VI.  His  son  Waldemar 
sold  it  for  700  marks  silver  to  the  count  of  Schaumburg- 
Orlamunde,  and  he  sold  it  again  for  1.5(X)  marks  silver  to  the 
citizens.  Thus  H.  again  became  a  free  city.  In  1242  it 
made  a  (covenant  with  Liibeck,  by  which  tlie  foundati<m 
was  laid  for  the  Hanseatic  League.  After  a  series  of  inter- 
nal disturbances,  caused  by  the  jealousy  between  the  sen- 
ate and  the  citizens,  it  formed  a  new  const,  in  1712,  and  in 
1770  it  acquired  a  vote  in  the  (ier.  diet.  Its  conunerce  in- 
creased immensely  during  the  N.  .Vmer.  war  of  indepen- 
dence. On  Dec.  13,  1810,  it  was  incorporated  into  Fr.,  and 
suffered  very  much  during  the  sieges  of  1H13  and  1814.     In 


1867  H.  became  a  member  of  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation,  and 
in  1871  of  the  Ger.  empire.  [From  orUj.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ. 
Ci/c,  bi/  Capt.  AtiGusT  Niemann.] 

Hambiiro:,  R.  R.  junc,  Fremont  co.,  la.  Pop.  1870, 
1431  :  1880.  203(i. 

Hamil'car  was  the  name  of  several  Carthaginian  gens., 
but  the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Hamilcar  Barca 
(■•  liirhtninir  "),  the  father  of  Hannibal.  He  was  appointed 
commaiuler  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sic.  (247  b.  c.)  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  From  the  points  where  he  took  up  his 
position  he  steadily  'extended  his  sway.  But  in  241  v..  c.  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  off  the  .F^gates 
Islands.  H.  was  called  back  to  Afr.,  and  Carthage  lost 
Sard,  and  Sic.  He  had  brought  the  S.  and  E.  part  of  Sp.  un- 
der Cartliaginian  rule  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  228  b.  c. 

Ham'iltou,  a  citv  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario.  Canada, 
on  the  Great  Western  R.  R.,  40  m.  S.  W.  of  Toronto  and  43 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  on  Burlington  Bay, 
the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  constitutes  a 
capacious  harbor,  connected  with  the  lake  by  Burlington 
Bay  Canal  ;  has  a  R.  Cath.  bp.    Pop.  1881,  35,961. 

Hamilton,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Hamilton,  cap.  of  White  Pine  co.,  Nev.,  120  m.  S.  of 
Palisade,  winch  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Prin.  busi- 
ness, quartz  silver-mining.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
numerous  "ranches"  or  farms,  which  produce  hay  and 
grain.  Immense  herds  of  live-stock  are  dispersed  over  the 
valleys  during  summer  and  winter.    Pop.  1880,  203. 

Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  30  m.  from  Utica, 
on  1{.  R.  and  the  Chenango  Canal.  It  is  the  seat  of  Madison 
I'niv.,  Hamilton  Theological  Sem.  (Bafi.).  Colgate  Acad., 
and  Hamilton  Female  Sera.    Poii.  1S70,  1.52!i :  1880,  1638. 

Hamilton,  important  R.  R.  cetitic.  city.  cap.  of  Butler 
CO.,  O.,  on  either  bank  of  the(Ticat  .Miami  River,  25  m.  N.  of 
Cin.  The  :\Iiami  and  Erie  Canal  passes  through  it.  The  river 
and  canal  afford  unlimited  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.     Pop.  1870,  11,(IM  :  1880,  12,122. 

Hamilton  (Alexander),  b.  in  Nevis,  an  island  of  the 
W.  I.,  Jan.  11, 1757.  His  father  was  from  Scot. :  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Faucette,  was  of  Huguenot  stock. 
He  was  sent  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  in  1769  he  became  a 
counting-house  clerk  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  but  on  his 
discovering  some  literary  taste  he  was  sent  in  1772  to  a 
gram,  school  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  In  1773  he  entered 
King's  (now  Columbia)  Coll.  In  1774  his  speeches,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspaiier  articles  on  political  affairs  of  the 
day  won  the  applause  of  the  people.  In  1776  he  received  a 
cafit.'s  commission  in  the  artil.,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Washington,  whose  aide-de-camp  he  became  in  1777  with  the 
rank  of  lieut.-col.  In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  by  the 
commander  in  the  most  delicate  and  important  trusts.  In 
1781  he  resigned  his  commission  in  consc(iueiice  of  a  rebuke 
received  from  Gen.  'W'ashington.  He  next  received  com- 
mand of  a  New  York  battalion  of  light  inf.,  of  which  he  was 
lieut.-col.,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  served  at  its 
head  with  much  distinction.  He  afterward  studied  law, 
was  M,  C.  (1782-83  and  1787-88),  and  served  in  the  convention 
which  drew  up  the  Federal  const.  He  was  the  prin.  author 
of  the  papers  afterward  called  collectively  The  Ftdtralist ; 
was  (1789-95)  the  first  sec.  of  the  L'.  S.  treas.,  and  as  such 
was  the  author  of  the  funding  system,  the  founder  of  the 
U.  S.  bank,  and  restorer  of  public  credit.  When  the  House 
of  Reps,  was  called  upon  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr  for  the  Presidency,  he  used  his  powerful  influence  for 
the  former.  In  1798,  during  the  troubles  with  Fr.,  he  was 
made  inspector-gen.  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  maj.-gen., 
and  was  for  a  short  time  in  1799  commander-in-chief.  In 
1800  he  was  chosen  pres.-gen.  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  declined 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  U.  S.  In  1804,  when  Aaron  Burr 
unsuccessfullv  sought  the  governorship  of  N.  Y.,  he  was  op- 
posed earuestlv,  thoudi  not  actively,  by  H.,  to  whose  influ- 
ence Burr  ascribed  his  defeat.  Burr  challenged  H.,  and  the 
latter,  though  rcinidiating  the  code  as  barbarous  and  wrong 
in  principle,  accepted  the  challenge.  The  parties  met  at 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  July  11,  1804.  H.  declined  to  fire  at  his 
adversary,  but  at  Burr's  first  fire  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died"  on  the  following  day.  Exceedingly  able  and  in- 
dustrious in  public  affairs,  his  share  in  the  settlement  of 
the  financial  and  other  difficulties  which  early  beset  the  re- 
public was  great  and  important.  (See  his  Life,  by  his  son, 
John  C.  Hamilton:  Hamilton's  complete  \\orks.)  [From 
arir/.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc,  6// Charles  W.  Greene,  M.  D.] 

Hamilton  (Andrew),  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh:  be- 
came deputv-KOV.  of  N.  J.  in  1686 :  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Fr.  in  1689:  became  deputy  P.  >I.  for  the  colonies  in 
1692,  gov.  of  East  and  \\'est  Jersey  1692-98  and  1699-1701, 
deputy  gov.  of  Pa.  1701-0:3.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  East  Jersey.    D.  Apr.  20,  170;J. 

Hamilton  (Andrew  Jackson),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.. 
Jan.  28,  1815,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  became  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  for  the  co.,  subsequently  merchant,  and  then  a 
lawyer.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Tex.,  where  he  was  made 
atty.-gen.  He  was  >L  C.  1^59-61 :  during  the  c.  war  actively 
supported  the  Federal  govt.,  and  was  made  a  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers:  was  military  trov.  of  Tex.  1862-Ck5.  provisional 
gov.  186.5  ()6.  and  afterward  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  State  supreme  court.     I).  Apr.  11.  1875. 

Hamilton  (James),  b.  at  Charlestcm,  S.  C.  May  S.  1786. 
was  tile  son  of  Major  James  Hamilton  of  Washington  s 
stafl":  received  a  good  education,  became  a  lawyer,  served 
as  a  major  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  for  some  yrs.  mayor 
of  Charleston.  In  18-22  he  detected  the  conspiracy  of  Den- 
mark Vesev.  As  M.  C.  (1822  29)  he  earnestly  advocated 
State  riirhts,  free  trade,  direct  taxes,  and  armed  resistance 
to  the  tariff  of  1828.  As  gov.  of  S.  C.  (18:30-32)  he  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  Nullification  act.  He  was  after- 
ward made  mai.-gen.  commanding  the  State  troops,  and 
was  later  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Tex.  to  the 
European  powers.  He  was  in  is,5r  elected  from  lex.  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate.    D.  Oct.  1.5,  18.57. 
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Hamilton  (John  C'iu'rch).  b.  in  Phila.  in  1792.  was  a  son 
of  Alexander  Hamilton:  ffrad.  at  Columbia  Col!.  :  became 
a  lawyer  :  was  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  (ien.  Harrison  in  the 
war  of  1812-1.5.  Author  of  Meitioirx  of  Alexander  HainiltoK, 
H'iM.  of  the  lieptiblic  m  (raced  in  the  Wntings  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  edited  his  father's  Workf.    D.  July  25. 1882. 

Hamilton  (Schuyler),  a  son  of  Jf)hn  Church  Hamilton 
and  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  b.  at  New 
York  July  25.  1822.  and  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1841  :  served  in  the 
Mex.  war.  and  was  an  officer  on  the  staff"  of  Gen.  Scott 
(1847-54).  In  18.55  he  resigned  ami  removed  to  Branford. 
Conn.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tlie  7th  N.  Y..  but 
soon  received  a  commission ;  became  in  1802  ma.i.-gen.  of 
A-olunteers.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  actions  at 
Xew  Madrid.  Mo.,  and  Island  No.  10;  resigned  in  18(53. 
Wrote  a  WM.  of  the  Xationul  Fhuj. 

Hamilton  (Sir  Willi.\m),  Bart.,  b.  in  Glasgow.  Scot.. 
Mar.  8.  1788.  He  was  the  elder  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  William 
Hamilton,  prof,  of  anat.  and  bot.  in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  belonged  to  an  anc.  Scotcli  family, 
several  members  of  which  are  distinguished  either  in  Cli.  or 
State.  In  1(503  the  head  of  the  family  was  made  a  baronet, 
but  the  family  estate  having  been  lost,  tlie  title  hud  been  in 
abeyance  for  nearly  a  century  before  sir  William's  time,  no 
one  caring  to  claim  the  title.  In  181(5  Sir  William  made  good 
his  claim  to  it  in  the  Scottish  courts.  H.  grad.  atOx.  in  1810 
with  unprecedenteil  lionor,  both  for  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing and  the  difficulty  of  the  authors  which  he  presented  for 
examination.  He  studied  law.  but  was  not  successful  as  an 
advocate,  and  in  1820  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  (-hair 
of  moral  philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  rival  caiididate  of 
H.  was  John  Wilson,  ed.  of  Blackirood' ■•<  Magazine.  There 
■was  no  question  of  the  immense  superiority  of  H."s  learning 
and  philosophical  capacity,  but  the  town  council  had  a 
Tory  majority  and  Wilson  was  elected.  Mar.  7.  1821,  H.  was 
elected  prof,  of  civil  hist,  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  He 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  modern  hist,  of  Europe 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Fr.  Revolution,  and  secured 
classes  from  30  to  .50  in  number.  The  topics  which  he  dis- 
cussed are  strikingly  analogous  to  those  selected  by  Guizot 
in  ills  lectures  on  Enropeaii  civilization.  In  Oct.  1829  he 
wrote  for  the  Edinbiir<ih  lUritiv  his  celebrated  criticism  of 
Cou.sin's  Courx  de  PhUofophie,  luider  the  gen.  title  of  the 
'■  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned."  This  was  followed  in 
1S30  by  his  criticism  of  Brown,  in  18:^1  by  his  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  t\\n  Epislnld  (/  ixcurornin  Virornm.  and  by  2 
articles  on  the  state  of  the  Eng.  univs.  In  1832  he  wrote  his 
articles  on  the  revolutions  of  med.  and  on  Johnson's  transla- 
tion of  Tennemann.  From  lSj;J  to  183(5  he  wrote  5  articles 
upon  gen.  and  professional  education.  In  18;J6  the  chair  of 
logic  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  became  vacant,  and  H.  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate.  After  an  exciting  canvass 
he  was  elected.  In  184(5  he  pub.  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Keid.  In  18.5(5  he  completed  his  edition  t>f  the  works  of 
Dugald  Stewart.  It  was  his  intention  to  add  to  this  edition 
a  memoir  of  Stewart,  bat  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
He  continued  to  lecture  till  Apr.  1856.  Altliough  he  had 
been  struck  by  paralysis  in  1844.  his  intellectual  capacity 
continued  unabated  to  the  last.    D.  Jlay  (5,  1856. 

H.'s  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  age  was  felt  in  the 
allied  depts.  of  logic  and  psychology.  His  review  articles 
and  lectures  to  his  classes  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  study 
of  logic  in  G.  Brit.  The  publication  of  liis  lectures  since  his 
death  opened  up  an  immense  range  of  logical  lit.,  illustrated 
the  hist,  of  the  siiencc.  and  vindicated  its  uses  as  a  means 
of  academic  discipline  and  as  a  test  of  right  thinking  in  ail 
depts.  of  human  inquiry.  The  actual  advances  in  logical 
science  due  to  H.  are  not  easily  estimated.  He  never  fully  de- 
A'eloped  the  doctrines  which  he  claimed  as  new,  and  iiossibly 
overrated  their  importance.  It  may  be  safely  said,  ho\v- 
ever,  that  in  knowledge  of  the  lit.  of  the  subject,  in  grasp  of 
its  principles,  and  in  the  impulse  which  his  instructions  gave 
to  its  study,  H.  stands  without  a  peer  in  the  lit.  of  G.  Brit., 
and  pos.sibly  in  that  of  modern  E;urope.  His  relations  to 
psychology  also  are  not  easily  defined.  In  his  lectures  and 
in  the  supplementary  dissertations  to  his  edition  of  Reid 
and  his  review  articles  he  has  left  on  record  a  great  amount 
of  acute  discussion  and  i)rofound  remark,  ilhistrated  bv  an 
immense  range  ot  philosophical  learning.  These  hold  a" dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  contriliutions  which  the  present 
century  has  made  to  psychological  science.  But  he  has  left 
no  logically  d(;veloped  and  coherent  system.  He  commenced 
his  philosophical  career  as  a  critic  of  the  fundamental  \mn- 
(•iples  of  Schelling  so  far  as  they  had  been  expounded  and 
adopted  by  Cousin.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  he 
availed  himself  of  the  methods  and  formulas  of  Kant.  In 
his  anxiety  for  a  victory  that  sh(jidd  be  complete  he  denied 
to  man  all  knowledge  of  the  infinite  whatever,  and  set  aside 
as  untnistwoitliy  those  faits  in  tlie  hinnan  consciousness 
which  imi)o.se  \\\n>n  us  the  belief  in  an  intiinty  of  real  exist- 
ence, which  quantitatively  the  same  consciousness  affirms 
itself  unable  to  define  and  measure.  In  his  anxiety  to  show 
the  inability  of  our  powers  to  comprehend  or  "'  go  around  " 
the  infinite  in  the  form  f)f  tiuK!,  space,  or  power,  he  was  led 
to  a  positive  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  notion  as  an  in- 
eradicable element  in  the  human  consciousness.  Ail  that 
was  demanded  of  H.  in  liis  controversy  with  Cousin  and  the 
absolutists  was  to  show  the  impotence  of  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend  or  measure  the  infinite.  But  he  went  farther, 
and  deined  the  existence  of  a  notorious  psychological  fact. 

H.  sought  also,  through  his  doctrine  of  the  I'nconditioned. 
to  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  causal  judgment. 
He  makes  the  causal  judgment  the  mere  inability  to  think 
an  absolute  beginning.  This  statement  is  purely  negative. 
The  causal  judgment  comes  into  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
a  change  in  what  already  exists.  It  is  a  change,  a  manifes- 
tation of  power.  No  new  existence  appears.  It  affirms  the 
event  or  the  change  to  iiave  had  a  cause.  This  affirmation 
is  positive,  both  as  a  law  of  thought  and  a  law  of  the  ob- 


jective change  which  calls  out  the  affirmation  from  the 
mind  of  the  observer.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  H.  to  ac- 
count for  the  positive  causal  judgment  by  referring  it  to  the 
impotence  of  the  human  mind,  purely  negative  in  its  char- 
acter, must  be  admitted  to  be  a  failiire.  The  causal  judg- 
ment is  in  the  most  emphatic  sen.se  positive,  an(l  no  acute- 
ness  of  psychological  analysis  can  resolve  it  into  a  "fas- 
ciculus of  negations."'  In  like  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  relativity  of  knovvledjse  "  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
H.'s  discussions  is  a  distinctly  Kantian  doctrine,  and  en- 
tirely foreign  from  the  teachings,  spirit,  and  aims  of  Scot. 
pliil(js.  iiroperly  so  called.  It  is  equally  irreconcilable  with 
that  d(jctrine  of  ""natural  realism"'  which,  in  liis  lectures 
and  his  criticism  of  Brown,  H.  so  empliatically  taught. 

H.'s  effort  to  clarify,  supplement,  and  give  systematic 
form  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception,  somewhat 
vaguely  set  forth  by  Reid,  is  a  clear  contribution  to  psycho- 
logical science.  For  this  purpose  he  revived  and  defended 
that  doctrine  of  the  relati(jn  of  the  soul  to  the  body  which 
the  mediieval  philos.  adopted  from  Aristotle,  and  which  has 
since  then  been  adopted  by  Stahl  and  Berard,  and  is  now 
known  under  the  designation  fif  Animism.  In  vindicating 
the  doctrine  of  synchronous  perception,  and  making  clear 
the  analysis  of  the  formula  of  consciousness,  as  a  condition 
of  all  forms  of  perception.  H.'s  labors  are  beyond  all  praise. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  limited  the  application  of  this  formula 
to  the  case  of  perception  of  what  he  calls  the  primary  qual- 
ities of  fjody.  In  this  limited  range  of  application  he  lias 
discussed  it  with  great  clearness  and  power.  It  is  a  fruitful 
principle,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  application  in 
all  forms  of  perceiition  and  in  all  processes  of  thought. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  consciousness,  H.  departed 
somewhat  fn^m  his  immediate  Scotch  predecessors.  With 
him  consciousness  is  not  a  distincit  faculty  of  the  soul,  but 
that  fiimlamental  fact  of  which  all  powers  ot  the  mind  are 
So  many  different  modifications.  For  the  hist,  of  philosopli- 
ical  oiiiuions  H.'s  labors  are  invaluable.  He  made  it  clear  to 
the  careful  student  of  his  writings  that,  after  making  full 
allowance  for  all  the  vagaries  of  philosophical  thought, 
there  has  been  from  the  dawn  of  .speculation  a  steady 
though  not  uniform  progress  toward  truth — that  there  is  a 
great  body  of  philos(jiihical  doctrine  which  has  been  under 
various  forms  and  disguises  accepted  and  held  for  true  by 
the  ablest  philos.  among  all  cultivated  nations.  There  may 
be  comparatively  little  of  addition  to  the  sum-total  oi  jihii- 
os(»phical  thought  which  will  be  left  after  H.'s  works  have 
been  subjected  to  the  winnowing  processes  of  time,  but  that 
little  will  be  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  foremost 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  his  time.  In  the  impulse  which 
his  vast  learning,  his  intense  nature,  and  his  mastery  of  ex- 
pression gave  to  tlie  thinking  of  his  time,  he  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  his  doctrines,  there 
is  no  better  gymnastic  for  the  mind  than  the  best  discussions 
of  .sir  William  Hamilton.  (See  Veitcu's  Memoir  of  Huirdltun  ; 
Ed.  Esx<t!i:i  Alt.  by  T.  S.  Baynes.)  M.  B.  A.nuerson. 

Ha  niilton  (Sir  Willi  AM  Rowan),  LL.D.,b.  in  Dublin  Aug. 
.5,  1805,  grad.  at  Dublin  Univ. :  became  prof,  of  astron.  and 
astron.-roval  for  Ire.  in  1827  :  knighted  in  1835,  became  pres. 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad,  in  1837.  1).  Sejit.  2,  18(55.  His  fame 
rests  upon  his  great  invention,  the  calculus  of  quaternions. 
His  prin.  works  are  Lecturer  on  Qnatern/onn  and  Elements  or' 
qindirnionx. 

Ham'ilton  C'ol'lege,  an  inst.  of  learning  situated  in 
Clinton.  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  It  grew  out  of  the  Hamilton 
Oneida  Acad.,  which  was  establislied  in  tiie  same  place  in 
1793  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  Kev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
for  many  yrs.  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Central  N.  Y. 
The  coll!  received  its  charter  from  the  State  in  1812.  The 
first  class  grad.  in  1814.  A  law  school  has  been  connected 
with  the  coll.  since  18.54.  The  oii.servatory  was  endowed  by 
Edwin  C.  Litchfield  oi  New  York,  and  bears  his  name. 

Ham'let,  the  hero  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy,  wasa  prince 
who  belonged  to  the  mythical  period  of  Dan.  hist.,  but  who. 
for  many  centuries,  was  the  subject  of  tradition  among  the 
Dan.  people  :  his  grave  is  still  showm  near  Elsinore,  and  the 
part  of  Jutland's  Heath  where  was  fought  the  battle  be- 
tween him  and  Viglet  is  still  called  Hamlet's  Heath.  His 
life  has  been  told  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Dan.  historian 
of  the  12th  century,  but  there  is  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween Saxo's  story  "and  Shakspeare's  tragedy. 

Ham'lin  (Hannibal).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Paris,  Me.,  Aug.  27, 
1809.  He  was  for  a  time  a  printer  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  ]8;i3,  and  several  times  was  speaker  of  the  Me.  house  of 
reps.  He  was  (184;i-47)  a  Dera.  M.  C.  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1848-.57. 
1857-61 :  gov.  of  Me.  in  1857.  to  which  position  he  was  chosen 
as  a  Rep.',  but  resigned  on  his  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
He  was  (1861-641  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
term,  and  in  18(55  was  made  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
Again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  1869,  and  re-elected  1875  ; 
appointed  U.  S.  rninisterto  Sp.  July  1,  1881. 

Ham'merHead,  a  name  given  to  sharks  of  the  family 
Sphvrnidaj,  genus  Sphyrna,  the  adult  of  which  have  the  head 
pro(iuced  laterally  in  the  shape  of  a  double-headed  hammer, 
with  the  eyes  on  the  ends.  The  .S".  innllem  inhaitits  both 
sides  of  the  N.  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific.  They  are 
verv  voracious. 

liam'mond  (Jabez  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass..  Aug.  2,  1778.  In  1799  he  was  a  practising  phys.  at 
Reading.  Vt.  In  1805  he  became  a  lawyer  at  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.;  was  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1815-17,  a  State  senator  1817-21,  a 
com.  to  settle  State  claims  against  the  I'.  S.  18"2.5-26,  a  co. 
judge  in  is;is.  ami  one  of  the  regents  of  the  univ.  1845-5.5. 
\\'rote  Political  11^:1.  of  X.  Y.  and  Life  of  Man  Wright.  D. 
Aug.  18.  18.55. 

Hammond  (James  Hamilton),  b.  in  Newbury  dist., 
S.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1807.  was  a  son  of  Prof.  Elisha  Hammond  of 
S.  C.  Coll.,  at  which  the  son  grad.  in  1825.  In  1828  he  became 
a  lawyer  and  an  ed.,  and  as  an  advocate  of  State  Rights 
served  on  the  gov.'s  staff  as  an  officer  of  the  nullification 
forces  raised  in  1833;  was  -M.  C.  18;i5  37,  a  gen.  of  State  mi 
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litia  1841,  gov.  of  S.  C.  l»43-44,  U.  S.  Senator  1857-60.    His 
papers  on  slavery  were  republished  in  a  vol.  as  The  Pi-o- 

xhicry  Arr/umoif'.     D.  Nov.  13.  ]8t>4. 

Haiuiuoud  iSAMfKL^  b.  in  Kichmond  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  11, 
1757:  was  well  ed..  and  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Indian  ; 
wars.   During  the  Revolution  he  served  as  an  officer,  mostly 
of  oav.,  finally  holdinjr  a  col.'s  commission  under  Greene. 
He  was  present  upon  nearly  eveiy  battle-field  iu  the  S. :  re- 
moved after  the  war  to  Savannah.  Ga.  :  became  surveyor- 
gen.,  and  was  at  one  time  gov.  of  the  State :  fought  in  the 
Creek  war  of  1793 :   was  M.  C.  from  Ga.   laui-OS.  civil  and  1 
militarv  commandant  of  Upper  La.  1805-24,  also  receiver  of  j 
public  "monevs.    In  1857  he  became  survevor-gen.  of  S.  C, 
and  (1831-351  sec.  of  state.     D.  Sept.  11.  1842. 

Haniiuoud  (William  A.\  M.  D..  b.  at  Annapolis.  Md., 
Aug.  28.  1828,  gnid.  >l.  D.  at  the  New  York  Univ.  in  1848,  and 
entered  the  U.  S.  \.  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1849.  in  which  ' 
he  remained  till  Oct.  1860,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted 
the  appointment  of  prof,  of  anat.  and  physiology  in  the  I  niv. 
of  :Md.  at  Baltimore.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  govt.,  and  was  reappointed  assist- 
ant surgeon  Mav  1861 :  oil  the  reorganization  of  the  med. 
dept.  in  1862  he 'was  appointed  surgeon-gen.  of  the  army. 
Leaving  the  service,  he  became  a  prof,  in  Bellevue  Hospital  , 
Med.  Coll.,  New  York.  Wrote  Military  Ilyr/itne,  A  Treatise 
on  7>i.vea*ts  of  tfn=  Xenovs  Sy-tern.  Br.  Grattun.  and  Lai. 

Haiiiinbndsport,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix.  j 

Haiuiiioutou,  N.  J.     See  Appendls.  [ 

Haiuou  (Jean  Lolts),  b.  at  Ploulia  May  5,  1821 :  studied  } 
ill  Paris  under  Paul  Delaroche,  and  afterward  with  G.  ('. 
Gleyre  ;  exhibited  first  in  1848.     He  worked  in  the  porcelain  I 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  distinguished  himself  by  designs  ; 
for  vases.    An  enamelled  casket  of  his  gained  a  medal  at 
the  Lond.  Exposition  of  1851.   The  followng  yr.  he  returned 
to  his  painting,  and  produced  rapidly  pictures,  since  familiar 
through   engravings,  of  an  idyllic^  character,  representing 
classical  fancies— iore  and  his  Cortege,  The  Captive  Butterfly, 
Aurora.  The  Muses  at  Pompeii,  and  many  others.    He  has' re- 
ceived third  and  second  medals  for  his  work,  and  in  1855  was 
created  chevalier  of  Legion  of  Honor.    D.  :\Iay  29,  1874. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Hamp'deii  (Jou.Ni,  b.  in  Lond.  in  1594;  entered  the 
Univ.  of  Ux.  in  1609,  and  in  1613  the  Inner  Temple.  His  life 
iu  Lond.  was  gay.  but  in  1619  he  married  Elizabeth  Sjnneon 
and  retired  to  his  estates.  In  Jan.  1621  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Grampound.  He  sat 
for  Wendover  in  the  first  three  Paris,  of  Cliarles  I.  (June 
1625,  Feb.  1626,  and  Mar.  1C28»,  and  for  Buckingham  in  the 
last  2  (Apr.  1640  and  Nov.  1640,  the  Long  Parl.i.  He  alhed 
himself  with  the  party  in  opposition,  and  took  part,  imder 
James  I.,  in  the  protest  against  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Charles  with  a  Sp.  princess,  in  the  impeachment  of  Bacon, 
etc..  and  under  Charles  Lin  all  the  measures  which  Pari, 
took  against  the  encroachments  and  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
Crown.  In  1636  tiie  king  arbitrarily  extended  the  so  called 
ship-money  to  the  inland  counties  and  to  times  of  peace. 
H.  was  taxed  20  shillings,  but  refused  to  pay,  and  asked  for 
a  decision  by  the  courts.  In  May  1637  process  was  opened, 
and  lasted  for  13  days  :  but  although  H.  was  condemned  to 
pay,  the  impression  which  the  procedure  produced  on  the 
Eng.  people  was  fatal  to  the  king.  In  the  Pari,  of  May  1640, 
and  in  the  Long  Pari,  of  Nov.  of  the  same  \t.,  he  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  5  membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons  whom 
the  king  accused  of  high  treason  (Jan.  3,  1642i,  but  whom 
the  House  refused  to  deliver  up  for  imprisonment.  The 
king  gave  order  to  break  by  force  into  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons and  arrest  the  5  members  In  their  seats,  but  they  were 
warned  by  the  Fr.  ambassador  and  the  countess  of  Carlisle, 
and  they  kept  themselves  concealed.  Meanwhile  insur- 
rection arose  in  Lond..  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  city.  Several  months  were  spent  in  negotiations  between 
the  king  and  Pari.,  but  in  Aug.  both  parties  took  up  arms, 
and  the  c.  war  began.  H.  now  developed  the  greatest  energy 
and  activity  in  raising  the  militia  and  organizing  an  army, 
and  after  the  brilliant  success  of  the  encounters  at  Edgehill 
and  Brentford,  in  which  he  took  part  as  leader  of  the  cav., 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  of  making  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army,  instead  of  the  slow  and  hesitat- 
ing Esses.  But  on  Jmie  17. 1643,  in  an  encounter  at  Chalgrove 
Field  between  the  royal  cav.  under  Prince  Rupert  and  that 
of  Pari,  under  H.,  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  cl. 
6  days  after  (June  24,  ]t543i.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Hampden  (Renn  Dkkson\  D.  D.,  b.  1793  in  Barbadoes. 
grad.  at  (^)i'iel  Coll.,  Ox..  1813  :  became  prof,  of  moral  philos. 
1834:  regins  prof,  of  di\inity  1836.  to  the  discontent  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party,  the  convocation  of  wliich  in  the  same 
yr.  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upou  him.  High  and  Low  Ch. 
parties  uniting  in  the  vote  :  but  in  1842  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  the  theological  examining  board,  and  in  1847,  after 
a  bitter  controversy,  consecrated  bp.  of  Hereford.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Eiicyclopiediu  liritaunica  ;  was  author  of 
Philosophical  Evidences  of  Christianity  -dnd  Lectures  on  Moral 
Phi/os.     D.  Apr.  Zi.  18(38.' 

Hainpdeii-Sidiiey  College  is  in  Prince  Edward  co.. 
Va..  7  ni.  from  Farmville.  It  was  founded  in  1775.  The 
spirit  of  its  founders  is  exhibited  iu  the  very  name  of  the 
coll.,  and  still  more  significant  is  the  following  provision  of 
its  charter  (1784) :  "  In  order  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  that  sacred  love  and  attachment  which  they  should 
ever  bear  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  present  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, the  greatest  care  and  caution  shall  be  used  in  electing 
prof essoi-s and  masters,  to  the  end  tliat  no  person  shall  be  so 
elected  unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  manifest  tcj 
the  world  a  sincere  affection  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  L'.  S.  of  America."  In  the  list  of  the  fii-st  trustees 
appointed  under  this  charter  occur  the  names  of  James 
Madison  and  Patrick  Henry.  It  is  strictly  a  c^lll..  sharply 
distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  univ..  and  on  the 
other  from  the  mere  classical  .school.    It  retains  the  old  cur- 


riculum, and  gives  no  diploma  to  any  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  full  course  of  study  prescribed.  It  includes  no 
professional  school,  the  Union  Theological  Sem.,  though 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  being  governed  by  a  dif- 
ferent corporation. 

Hanip'toii,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1870.  .588  :  188ti.  1598. 

Haniptou,  cap.  of  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va  .  on  R.  R.,  3  m 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  18  m.  from  Norfolk.  Has  normal 
and  agricultural  inst.  for  colored  youth,  a  good  harbor  for 
small  craft  opening  into  Hampton  Roads,  a  national  ceme- 
terv  and  asvlum  for  disabled  soldiers  in  the  suburbs.  Pop. 
1870.  2:300  :  1.'^).  2684. 

Hampton  (Wade\  b.  in  S.  C.  in  17.>4:  served  under 
Sumter  and  Marion  :  was  M.  C.  1795-97  and  1803-05;  became 
a  col.  U.  S.  A.  in  1808.  and  maj.-gen.  1813-14 :  commanded 
(1809-121  at  New  Orleans,  and  (18i:}-14i  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.     He  resigned  in  1814.    D.  Feb.  4.  1835. 

Hampton  (Wadei,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  1818,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  ;  has  served  as 
member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  S.  C.  Com- 
manded the  Hampton  Legion  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
July  1861  :  promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.,  and  in  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Seven  Pines.  May  31.  1862  :  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  Sept.  1862.  and  upon  the  raid  into  Pa.  the  fol- 
lo^sing  month  :  at  Gettysburg,  July  1863 :  promoted  to  be 
lieut.-gen.,  and  in  command  of  body  of  cav.  in  Lee's  army 
during  campaign  of  1864  :  subsequently  transferred  to  S.  C, 
where  in  1865  he  commanded  cav.  f  orrning  rear-guard  of  the 
Confed.  army  retiring  before  Gen.  Sherman's  advance  north- 
ward.   Gov.  S.  C.  1878 :   U.  S.  Senator  1879-91. 

Hamp'tou  Roads,  the  broad  and  deep  channel  lead- 
ing from  Chesapeake  Bay  into  the  James,  Nansemond,  and 
Elizabeth  rivers.  Fts.  Monroe  and  Wool  serve  for  defence. 
II.  R.  was.  Mar.  8  and  9.  1862,  the  scene  of  important  naval 
operations— the  sinking  of  V.  S.  frigates  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland, and  the  contest  between  the  iron-clads  Monitor 
and  Virginia. 

Ham'ster,  a  name  applied  to  certain  rat -like  mammals  of 
Europe  and  Asia  of  the  genus  Cricetus.  They  have  large 
cheek-pouches,  and  are  very  destructive  to  grain,  which 
they  store  away  in  great  quantities  in  their  holes.  They  are 
vigorously  hunted  for  their  skins,  which  are  valuable,  and 
for  the  gi"ain  they  have  buried.  C.  frumentarius  is  the  best 
known.    The  full  grown  H.  has  a  body  9  inches  long. 

Han'eock,  on  R.  R..  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  region,  is  on  Portage  Lake,  opposite  Hough- 
ton.   Pop.  1880.  1783. 

Haueoek  (JohxK  LL.D..  b.  at  Quincy,  Mass..  Jan.  12. 
1737,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  :  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  1754,  and  in  1764  inherited  the  business  and  the 
greater  pait  of  the  large  fortune  of  Thomas,  his  uncle,  in 
whose  counting-house  he  had  been  trained  to  business.  In 
1768  his  sloop  Liberty  was  seized  for  evading  the  laws  of 
commerce,  and  a  riot  followed,  and  in  1770  he  delivered  a 
fearless  and  eloquent  address  at  the  funeral  of  those  slain 
at  the  Boston  massacre.  In  1774  he  was  pres.  of  the  Pro%'in- 
cial  Cong. :  from  1775  to  1777  was  pres.  of  the  Gen.  Cong,  at 
Phila.  He  was  the  first  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind. 
He  was  made  in  1778  ma.i.-gen.  of  militia,  and  served  in  R.  I. 
under  Sullivan  :  was  gov.  of  Mass.  1780-85.  31.  C.  1785-86, 
again  gov.  1787-93.    D.  Oct.  8,  1793. 

Hancock  (Winfield  Scotti.  b.  in  ^Montgomery  co..  Pa., 
Feb.  14, 1824  :  received  his  early  education  at  the  Norristown 
(Pa.  I  Acad.  :  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  made 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf.  July  1,  1844 :  served  on  frontier 
duty,  and  in  the  war  with  Mex.  (1847-18>,  and  was  engaged 
with  his  regiment  at  San  Antonio,  Churubusco.  MoliiTo  del 
Rey,  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  :  in 
185o  was  transferred  to  the  quartermaster's  dept.,  on  which 
duty  he  served  in  Fla.  during  the  Seminole  hostilities,  in 
Kari.  duiing  the  disturbances  of  1857.  and  in  Cal..  at  Los 
Angeles,  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  S.  dist..  where  we  find 
him  at  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  in  1.S61,  and  where  he  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  during  that  eventful  period. 
Relieved  from  duty  in  Cal.  at  his  own  request,  he  was  as- 
signed to  Ky.  as  chief  quartermaster  of  Gen.  Anderson's 
command,  biit  before  entering  on  that  duty  was  (Sept.  SI 
1861)  appointed  a  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers:  his  subsequent 
hist,  during  the  war  is  substantially  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-62  he  com- 
manded a  brigadeat  Lewinsville,  Va.  :  in  Mar.  1862  he  ac- 
companied Gen.  McClellan's  army  to  the  Peninsula.  Here 
his  services  in  different  battles  were  conspicuous  and  valua- 
ble, and  he  was  recommended  by  Gen.  McClellan  for  promo- 
tion to  maj.-gen.  He  took  part  in  tlie  movement  to  Centre- 
ville,  Va..  Aug.-Sept.  1862  :  in  the  Md.  campaign  he  led  his 
brigade  at  Crampton's  Pass.  S.  3lountain.  and  at  Antietam. 
where  lie  was  placed  in  cominand  of  the  1st  division  2d  corps 
on  the  deatli  of  Gen.  Richardson.  Promoted  to  be  maj.-gen. 
of  volunteers  Nov.  29.  1862.  he  continued  in  c<»nimand  of  1st 
division  2d  corps,  which  he  led  at  Fredericksburg.  Dec.  1862. 
in  the  assault  on  Marye's  Heights,  and  at  Chancellorsville. 
Mav  18(>i  :  in  tiie  following  month  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  2d  corps.  At  Gettysburg  (July  1, 186:^'.  after  Reynolds 
had  fallen.  II.  was  sent  forward  fr(")m  Taneytowu  by  Gen. 
Meade  to  assume  command  :  aiTivingon  the  field  just  as  the 
rear  of  the  beaten  U.  army  was  coming  through  Gettysbui^. 
he  at  once  made  his  presence  felt,  and  after  staying  the  re- 
treat, extended  the  U.  lines  to  Gulp's  Hill,  when  it  was  ena- 
bled to  check  the  enemy's  further  advance.  Perceiving  its 
advantages.  Gen.  H.  sent  Gen.  Meade  such  a  report  of  the 
nature  of  the  vicinitv  of  Gettvsburg  as  determined  him  to 
fight  his  battle  there.  On  the  following  days  (July  2-3i  H. 
commanded  the  left  centre,  repulsing  the  grand  final  assault 
of  Lee's  army  July  3,  himself  falliufr  severely  wounded  at 
the  moment  of  \ictory.  For  bis  services  at  Gettysburg  Gen. 
H.  received  the  thanks  of  Cong.  In  Dec.  186:3  he  returned  to 
the  command  of  his  corps  :  the  army,  however,  being  in 
winter  quartei-s  and  inactive,  (.ieu.  H.  was  requested  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  recruit- 
ing of  volunteers,  much  needed  to  fill  the  diminished  rfsnks 
of  his  corps.  His  mission  was  successful,  and  at  New  York, 
Phila.,  Boston,  Albany,  and  other  places  visited  he  was 
tendered  public  receptions  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities. 
In  Mar.  18(34  he  returned  to  his  command,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  vr.  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  (May  5-7),  the  Po  CMay  10), 
Spottsylvania  C.-H.,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  assault  of  the  lines 
before  Petersburg.  On  Aug.  12  he  was  appointed  a  brig.- 
gen.  in  the  regular  army.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
Aug.  the  battles  of  Deep  Bottom  and  Ream's  Station,  and 
of  Boydton  Plank  Road  (Oct.  27)  were  fought  under  his 
direction  and  command.  In  Nov.  18(54  lie  was  selected  to 
organize  the  1st  army  corps  of  veterans,  remaining  in  Wash, 
on  that  duty  until  Feb.  18(i5,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  < if  the  middle  niilitary  division,  and  in  July  to  that 
of  the  middle  dept.,  which  latter  he  held  until  Aug.  18(j(i, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  dept.  of 
Mo.,  having  in  the  mean  time  (July  26)  i-elinquished  his  volun- 
teer commission  and  been  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  in  the 
regular  army.  From  Sept.  1867  to  Mar.  18(38  he  commanded 
the  dept.  of  the  Gulf,  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic 
Mar.  1868  to  Mar.  1869,  the  dept.  of  Dakota  1869-72,  when  he 
was  assigned  the  command  of  the  division  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  he  holds  at  this  date.  June  24, 1880,  he  was  nominated 
at  Cin.,  0.,  by  national  convention  of  Dem.  party  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  but  was  not  elected.  {Froinorig. 
art.  in  ./.V  F/iir.  Cyc,  by  (iEO.  C.  Simmons.] 

Han'del  (Oeorg  Frieuricu)  was  b.  in  Halle,  Sax.,  Feb. 
23,  1685.  As  his  father  forbade  him  any  instrument,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  his  love  of  music,  he  secretly  taught 
himself  to  play  on  an  old  spinet  hidden  in  his  garret.  At  8 
jTS.  he  was  so  proficient  that  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels 
exacted  from  the  father  a  promise  that  he  should  be  edu- 
cated as  a  musician.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Halle, 
and  in  1699  was  sent  to  study  the  operatic  school  in  Berlin  ; 
he  next  entered  as  a  violinist  the  opera-house  in  Hamburg ; 
at  19  he  one  day  assumed  the  direction  of  the  orchestra  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  leader,  and  displayed  such  ability  that 
he  was  at  once  advanced  to  that  position.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  visit  It.,  and  at  21  (1706)  he  came  to  Florence.  At 
this  age  he  was  eminent  as  an  organist  and  learned  in  the 
severe,  scientific  style  of  comiiosition.  But  his  early  works 
are  somewhat  dull,  lackiiii;-  melody  and  sentiment.  Failing 
to  obtain  an  engagement  in  It.  he  returned  to  Ger.  At  25 
(1710)  he  was  made  chapel-master  to  the  elector  of  Hanover 
— afterwai-d  King  George  I.  of  Eng.— and  given  a  salary  of 
$1500.  While  there  he  gained  in  ^race  and  melody.  The 
elector  twice  gave  him  leave  to  visit  Lond.  On  his  second 
visit  (1712)  he  received  a  pension  of  $1000  from  Queen  Anne, 
and  unceremoniously  prolonged  his  absence  to  a  permanent 
residence.  In  1714  the  elector  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng., 
and  being  angry  with  H.,  forbade  him  the  court.  But  Lond. 
was  full  of  H.'s  music,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ignore  him. 
He  wrote  his  ^yater  MvMc  for  a  royal  festival  on  the  Thames, 
and  it  so  charmed  the  king  that  he  forgave  his  truant  chapel- 
master  and  raised  his  pension  to  $2000.  At  35  (1720)  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Music  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  Then  commenced  a  period  of  20  yrs.  in 
which  he  passed  through  the  severest  tiials  of  party  war- 
fare. His  irritable  manner  soon  created  enemies  among  his 
singers,  who  formed  a  rival  opera-troupe.  He  poured  from 
his  fertile  brain  scores  of  mediocre  It.  operas,  generally  lack- 
ing the  charming  qualities  of  the  It.  school.  An  occasional 
performance  of  an  oratorio  brought  the  people  eagerly  about 
him,  but  notwithstanding  this  hint  he  continueci  to  follow 
opera.  He  lost  his  noble  patrons,  social  position,  health, 
fortune,  passed  twice  through  bankruptcy,  and  sank  into 
neglect,  almost  oblivion.  Not  till  he  was  55  "yrs.  old  (1741)  did 
H.  give  himself  entirely  to  oratorio,  his  true  work.  He  had 
written  up  to  this  time  about  100  large  works,  only  a  few  of 
which  are  now  alive,  and  he  wrote  afterward  but  a  few,  each 
of  which  is  now  a  familiar  masterpiece.  The  people  of  Dub- 
lin, for  whom  he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  T/te  Memah,  were 
the  first  to  believe  and  prove  the  full  height  of  his  genius. 
By  this  and  other  oratorios  he  suddenly  rose  to  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  and  before  his  death  became  the  idol  of  the  Eng. 
He  became  blind  in  1751.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  grandest  ceremonies  that  could  be  devised. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  H.'s  music  ai-e  sublimity 
and  strength.  He  excelled  all  other  composers  in  writing 
choruses,  in  which  vigor  of  thought  and  clearness  of  form 
unite  to  carry  the  interest  in  crescendo  through  the  most 
colossal  effects.  His  most  remarkable  works  are  the  ora- 
torios The  Messiah,  Judas  Maccabceits,  Israel  in  Egypt,  and 
Samson.  D.  Apr.  14,  1759.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  C.  H.  Farnham.] 

Hand'ley  ((iEoRGE),  b.  near  Sheffield,  Eng.,  Feb.  9, 17.52  ; 
emigrated  to  S;ivannah,  Ga.,  in  1775  ;  served  activelv  through- 
out Revolutionary  war  as  an  officer  on  side  of'  colonies  ; 
afterward  held  many  public  offices  ;  was  gov.  of  Ga.  178S, 
and  collector  of  port  of  Brunswick  1789-93.    D.  Sept.  17,  1793. 

Hand  Tree  [Sp.  maniia],  the  Cheirostemon  platanoVles,  a 
tree  of  Central  Amer.,  rarely  found  in  Mex.,  where  it  was 
anciently  worshipped.  It  is  one  of  the  order  Sterculiacea^. 
It  resembles  the  plane  and  buttonwood  tree  in  appearance. 
Its  flower  has  no  corolla,  but  its  large  calyx  has  5  curved 
anthers,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  hand. 

Hanford,  Cal.     See  Avpendix. 

Hang-C'liow-Foo,  city  of  Chi.,  on  the  Tsien-Tang- 
Kiang,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Hang-('how-Foo. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Canal.  It  is  one  of  tiie  largest 
cities  of  Chi.,  with  narrow  streets  and  only  1-story  houses, 
but  with  many  magnificent  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings.    Pop.  estimated  at  800,000. 

Hanging  OardenM  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  (according  to  an  anc.  estimate),  con- 
sisting of  a  succession  of  terraces  supported  by  columns, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  4  acres,  covered  with  groves. 


gardens,  and  fountains,  and  having  a  great  reservoir  at  the 
to]),  suiiplied  with  water  from  the  Euphrates.  The  mound 
YA  Kusr  ill  the  ruins  of  15al.i>ioii  is  thought  to  represent  them. 
The  II.  G.  Were  ascribed  variously  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Se- 
miiamis.  and  others. 

Han-Keoo,  or  Han-KoAV,  city  of  Chi.  in  the  centre 
of  V\\\.  proper,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Han  and  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  which  here  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  It  has 
recently  been  opened  to  foreigners.  Properly,  it  consists  of 
several  cities,  Han-Yong  and  Woo-Chang,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Han  River.     Pop.  estimated  at  600,000. 

Han'nibal,  city,  and  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
;Marion  co..  Mo.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Miss.  River,  150  m. 
above  St.  Louis  (by  river).  It  has  a  coll.  A  R.  R.  crosses 
the  Miss.  River  at  this  point  upon  an  iron  bridge  built  in 
1872.  It  has  a  very  large  lumber  trade  with  Mo.,  Kan.,  and 
Tex.     Pop.  1870,  10,125  ;  1880,  11,074. 

Hannibal,  one  of  the  greatest  gens,  of  antiquity,  b.  at 
Carthage  247  b.  c.  He  grew  up  in  his  father's  camp  in  Sp., 
but  when  llamilear  d.  (in  229)  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where 
lie  lived  for  4  yrs.  In  224  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  by 
Hasdiubal,  his  brother-in-law,  was  appointed  commandei- of 
the  cav.  In  221  Hasdrubal  was  killed,  and  by  acclamation 
the  army  chose  the  young  H.  for  its  commander-in-chief.  He 
immediately  broke  up  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  and  stood,  after  a  march  of  5 
months,  in  the  middle  of  Nov.  218.  on  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  at  the  Ticinus.  Here  stood  Scipio,  who  waited  for 
them.  He  was  defeated,  however,  in  the  battle  of  the  Tici- 
nus, and  shortly  after  Sempronius  was  totally  routed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia  ;  thus  the  first  yr.  of  the  campaign  end- 
ed. Next  yr.  (217)  2  new  Rom.  armies,  under  the  2  consuls 
Servilius  and  Flaminius,  stood  ready  to  take  up  the  contest 
with  the  invader  ;  but  IL,  after  a  long  and  perilous  march 
through  the  marshy  regions  of  the  upper  Arno.  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  army  of  Flaminius  in  such  a  position  between 
Cortona  and  Lake  Thrasymenus  that  he  could  attack  it  at 
once  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear.  The  victory  was  complete  : 
half  of  the  Rom.  army  perished,  and  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  even  a  part  of  Servilius's  army,  which  was  sent 
to  the  support  of  Flaminius,  was  lost.  In  this  emergency 
Rome  proclaimed  C}.  Fabius  Maximius  dictator,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  prudent  and  sagacious  man  carried  on 
the  war  contributed  very  much  to  save  the  republic.  He 
never  gave  battle,  but  he  followed  H.  from  place  to  place 
like  his  shadow.  In  Rome,  however,  this  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  was  not  much  appreciated.  Fabius  received 
the  surname  Cunctator,  and  the  2  consuls  of  the  next  yr.  (216), 
C.  Tereiitius  Yarro  and  L.  JSmilius  Paulus,  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  give  battle.  They  commanded  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  numbered  hardly  50,000,  and 
in  courage,  fortitude,  and  military  training  the  Rom.  soldiers 
were  second  to  none.  But  the  talents  of  the  respective  com- 
manders were  so  unequal  that  in  the  battle  of  Cannte  li. 
completely  destroyed  the  Rom.  army :  between  40,(X)0  and 
50,000  men  were  killed.  Meanwhile  H.'s  own  soldiers  began 
to  grow  tired  of  the  war,  and  during  a  few  months'  rest  in 
Capua  they  lost  their  discipline.  Reverses  followed— not 
many  nor  great,  but  still  reverses.  He  lost  Capua  (212), 
Tarentum  (210),  etc.  ;  and  when  at  last  his  brother  Hasdru- 
bal was  sent  with  an  army  to  his  support,  this  army  was  sur- 
prised, defeated,  and  destroyed  on  the  Metaurus  (207).  In 
203  he  was  recalled,  after  maintaining  himself  in  It.  for  16 
>TS.  Scipio  had  landed  in  Afr.,  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
had  allied  himself  with  Rome,  and  the  situation  of  Carthage 
was  extremely  hazardous.  In  a  .short  time  H.  organized  a 
new  army  and  defeated  Masinissa,  but  he  saw  the  danger  of 
encountering  Scipio  with  his  young,  inexperienced  force, 
and  tried  to  avoid  him.  Pressed,  however,  by  his  country- 
men, he  had  to  give  battle,  and  was  defeated  at  Zama  (202). 
Peace  was  now  necessary;,  and  although  the  Rom.  demands 
were  heav^y  and  humiliating,  Carthage  had  to  submit.  But 
H.  did  not  give  up  the  aim  of  his  life.  Rome  demanded  his 
surrender,  and  the  enmity  which  his  reforms  had  created 
against  him  in  Carthage  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  flee.  He 
succeeded  in  instigating  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  begin  a 
war  with  Rome.  Antiochus  was  defeated,  however,  and  the 
Roms.  demanded  the  surrender  of  H.  H.  fled,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Shortly  after  Bithynia 
began  war  against  Rome.  But  Prusias  was  defeated,  and 
the  Roms.  again  demanded  the  surrender  of  H.  There  was 
now  not  one  more  point  along  the  wiiole  hoi'izon  from  which 
an  operation  against  Rome  could  be  started  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  H.  gave  up :  he  opened  the  bead  on  his 
ring  and  swallowed  the  poison  it  contained  (183  b.  c.  ). 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Han'no,  a  Carthaginian  navigator  who  (570  b.  c.)  coast- 
ed southward  along  the  shores  of  the  Afr.  continent,  found- 
ing several  towns  on  the  way.  On  his  return  he  set  up  in  a 
temple  a  tablet  containing  an  account  of  his  voyage.  Of 
this  tablet  a  Gr.  version  is  still  extant.— Hanno  the  Great, 
in  the  3d  century  b.  c,  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party  and  the  chief  opponent  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  of 
Hannibal.    He  was  himself  an  able  gen. 

Han'over,  formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  since  1866 
a  pro  v.  of  Prus.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ger.  Ocean  and  the  Elbe, 
E.  bv  Mecklenburg  and  Prus"  Sax.,  S.  by  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Westphalia,  and  W.  by  the  Netherlands.  The  terr.  wiiich 
forms  the  present  prov.  of  H.  belonged  from  anc.  times  to 
the  family  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  though  it  at  some  times 
was  divided  up  between  the  different  lines  of  the  family. 
In  1692  it  was  made  an  electorate,  and  wiien  in  1714  its  elec- 
tor, (ieorge  Lewis,  came  to  the  Eng.  throne  as  George  I.,  it 
began  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  hist,  of  Europe.  In 
1814  it  was  made  a  kingdom  bv  the  Cong,  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1&37,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  it  fell  to  Ernest  August, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  as  the  .Salic  law,  wiiich  excludes  heirs 
female,  prevented  Queen  Victoria  from  inheriting  it.  In 
1866  it  was  conquered  by  Prus.  and  incorporated  by  that 
kingdom  as  a  prov.    Area,  14,672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1880,  2,120,168. 
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Hanover,  cap.  of  the  Prus.  prov.  of  Hanover,  contains, 
tiisether  with  tlie  suburb  Linden.  1881,  143,742  inhabs.  The 
old  city,  in-esular  and  partly  old-fashioned,  is  surround- 
ed by  new  and  elejrant  quarters  which  have  arisen  since 
1^."  Magnificent  promenades,  due  to  the  sovereign,  who 
formerly  resided  here,  extend  throusiliout  the  city,  and  a 
large  forest,  the  Eileriede.  surrounds  it  in  a  semicircle.  The 
new  quartei-s  are  distinguished  by  tlie  original  arch,  of  many 
of  their  buildings,  of  which  the  style  is  consistent,  grave, 
and  dignified.  A  row  of  interesting  villas  in  pure  Pompeian 
style  has  recently  arisen  on  the  Schiffgraben.  The  most  re- 
markable public  jilaces  are  the  Bahnhofsplatz.  the  Theatre 
Platz.  the  Georgs  Platz.  the  Markt.  and  the  Waterloo  Platz. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Museum,  the  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Lyceum,  the  fonner  towii-house,  a  Gothic 
structure  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  :  the  royal  pal- 
ace, an  extensive  building  of  the  18th  century,  overlooking 
the  Waterloo  Platz.  A  monument  to  Leibnitz,  consisting 
of  a  circular  temple  containing  his  bust,  stands  on  a  hill  on 
the  Waterloo  Platz.  The  most  remarkable  chs.  are  the 
Market  ch.  and  Christ  ch.  In  the  vicinity  of  li.  stands  the 
palace.  Heixenhausen.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  park 
laid  out  in  Fr.  style  by  Le  Notre  :  an  avenue  of  linden  trees, 
one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  avenues  in  the  world,  stretches 
from  H.  to  Herrenhausen,  and  Ls  on  both  sides  surrounded 
■with  magnificent  promenades.  To  the  E.  of  the  avenue  the 
colossal  Welfenschloss  arises,  in  the  round  style,  with  5 
towers.  The  Eilenriede  contains  a  zoological  garden.  H.  is 
first  mentioned  in  hist,  in  1163  as  the  residence  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  In  1481  it  entered  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  suffered 
much  from  internal  disturbances,  brought  on  by  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  Ref.  In  1837  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Hanover :  since  its  annexation  to  Prus.  it  has  in- 
creased both  in  size  and  splendor.  {Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  Capt.  August  Niemaxn,  .SrtJ".] 

Hanover,  Grafton  co.,  X.  H.,  on  the  Conn.  River,  73  m. 
from  Portsmouth  and  59  from  Concord  by  R.  R.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  Lumber  is  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  2085  ;  1880.  2147.  I 

Hanover,  R.  R.  June,  York  co.,  Pa.,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  York,  j 
42  m.  N.  W.  Baltimore,  Md.  It  has  2  acads.  The  vicinity  | 
abounds  in  iron  ore.    Pop.  1870.  18:39  :  IRSO.  2:^17. 

Hanseat'lc  Liea<£ue,  or  Han<$e  Toivns  [Old  Ger.  I 
Hansa.  a  "union"'],  an  association  of  free  cities  of  X.  Europe  | 
formed  in  the  13th  century  to  protect  their  common  com- 
mercial interests.  When  the  feudal  principle  that  "might  ; 
makes  right "'  prevailed,  the  cities  were  subject  to  hea\'j' 
exactions  from  their  feudal  lords ;  the  avenues  to  each  city 
were  beset  by  armed  bands,  watching  to  plunder  the  pass- 
ing merchant-trains  ;  piracy  was  considered  a  legitimate 
business,  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  the  cruisers  of  the 
bold  vikings  of  the  N.  Trade  was  altogether  insecure,  and 
the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  cities  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  pillage.  One  effect  of  the  crusades  was  to  expand 
the  sphere  of  trade,  especially  by  sea,  but  piracy  and  sys- 
tematic robbery  were  at  the  same  time  extended.  Sovereigns 
saw  no  benefit  from  commerce  beyond  the  opportunity  it 
offered  for  levjing  revenues  for  themselves  ;  petty  lords  for 
nominal  protection  made  severe  exactions ;  swarms  of  pi- 
rates watched  the  straits  into  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Trave.  This  condition  of 
things  gave  rise  to  the  H.  L.  There  are  traces  of  some  joint 
defensive  action  of  the  cities  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  date  of  the  organization  of  the  league  is, 
however,  usually  stated  at  1241,  when  Liibeck  and  Hamburg 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  to  make  trade  secure.  Others 
gradually  joined  the  association,  till  at  its  height  it  em- 
braced 85  cities.  In  1260  its  affairs  were  regulated  by  a  con- 
vention which  ordained  a  diet  of  delegates  to  assemble 
triennially,  and  an  extraordinary  meeting  every  10  yi-s.  to 
renew  the  league.  Liibeck  was  made  the  cap.  of  the  Hansa 
and  the  depository  of  its  treas.  and  archives.  The  meetings 
were  generally  held  at  Liibeck,  but  occasionally  at  Ham- 
burg, Cologne,  and  other  places.  The  4  prin.  factories  of 
the  league,  at  Lond.,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Novgorod,  were 
endowed  by  the  sovereigns  of  those  cities  with  special 
pri\ileges,  to  which  every  merchant  belonging  to  a  Han- 
seatic town  was  entitled. '  The  power  of  the  league  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  But  it 
abused  the  power  gained  for  the  maintenance  of  separate 
interests  of  its  own,  and  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority 
to  perpetuate  an  oppressive  monopoly.  Through  the  1.5th 
century  it  thus  maintained  its  power  with  growing  haughti- 
ness and  arrogance,  till  it  became  intoleraole,  and  declined 
as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  In  1(530  a  last  gen.  assembly  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Liibeck,  but  the  deputies  from  the  re- 
maining towns  came  only  to  notify  their  withdrawal.  After 
nearly  400  yrs.,  this  confederacy  was  dissolved.  The  term 
Hanse  Towns  is  perpetuated  as  applied  to  the  3  independent 
cities,  Bremen.  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck.  A.  L.  Chapix. 

Han'steeu  (Christopher),  b.  at  Christiaina,  Xor..  Sept. 
25.  1784,  studied  math,  at  the  Tniv.  of  Copenhagen.  In  1814 
became  prof,  of  matli.  at  the  Univ.  of  Christiania.  His  Ht- 
gearches  concerning  the  Terrestrial  Magneti.'^m  attracted  much 
attention,  and  after  a  journey  to  Lond.,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  he 
travelled  from  1828  to  18:30  through  W.  Siberia.  He  pub.  in 
1803  Mugnvtical,  Astronomical,  and  Meteorological  Observations 
on  u  .Journey  through  Siberia.     D.  1873. 

Haps'burg,  or  Habs'burg,  House  of,  named  from 
the  old  castle  of  Habsburg  (Habichtsburg),  near  Brugg,  in 
Aargau,  Switz.,  erected  by  Count  Radbod  von  Altenburg 
about  U)20  A.  I).  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  only  the  walls 
of  the  tower  remaining.  The  first  Ger.  emp.  of  this  family 
was  Rudolph  I.,  who  founded  the  Aus.  house,  which  frorii 
14.38  to  18(>tj  held  the  Ger.  imperial  crown,  and  since  that 
time  haslield  that  of  Aus.  In  Sp.,  Burgundy,  Tuscany,  and 
Modena,  H.  monarchs  have  also  borne  sway. 

Har'aI»«on  iHt<in  A.),  b.  Nov.  13,  1805,  in  Greene  co., 
Ga..  grad.  at  the  State  Vniv.  in  1825 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  profession  ;  was  many  yrs. 


a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  was  >I.  C.  from  Ga. 
184;?-51  :  was  a  maj.-gen.  in  the  State  militia.    D.  Oct.  1854. 

Har'baugli  (Hexrti.  D.  D..  a  di\ine  of  the  iGer.i  Re- 
formed Ch.  in  Amer..  b.  near  Waynesborough.  Pa..  Oct.  24. 
1817.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Swiss  immigrant  named 
Herbach,  who  came  to  this  country  in  17:36.  Y'oung  H. 
worked  upon  a  farm,  then  became  a  carpenter,  then  a  mill- 
operative,  and  next  a  teacher.  In  1840  he  entered  Marehall 
Coll.  at  Mercersburg.  Pa.,  and  after  a  partial  course  in 
academical  and  theological  studies  was  ordained  in  1843. 
He  held  pastorates  in  LewLsburg.  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon. 
Pa.,  and  in  1864  became  prof,  of  theol.  at  Mercersburg  :  was 
also  ed.  of  the  Guardian  ;  pub.  some  excellent  poems  in  the 
so  called  "Pennsylvania  Butch"  dialect  of  the  Ger.  lang. 
Wrote  The  Fathers  of  the  Ger.  Eefm-med  Ch.  and  an  illustrated 
work  on  the  Birds  of  tin  BMe.    D.  Dec.  28.  1867. 

Har'bor.  The  word  is  by  Webster  derived  from  the 
O.  H.  (ier.  heriherga  {here,  "host,"  "army:"  bergan.  to 
"shelter,"  to  " protect," and  allied  with  the  Fr.  autjei-ge.  an 
"inn"),  and  in  its  naval  signification  is  defined  "  a  ref uge 
for  ships  :  a  port  or  haven." 

A  natural  H.  may  be  more  precisely  defined  as  "  a  bay, 
recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  wiiich 
affords  good  anchorage  and  a  safe  station  for  ships."'  The 
2  great  requisites  (adequate  depth  both  of  entrance  and  in- 
terior area  being  assumed)  are  shelter  from  wave- violence 
and  accessibility.  That  there  should  be  shelter  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  communication  w  ith  the  ocean  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  reduced  to  a  channel  of  entrance  of  ade- 
quate" width— 2.  e.  that  the  waters  of  the  H.  be,  in  expressive 
nautical  phrase,  "  landlocked.'"  and  that  the  entrance  should 
be,  from  the  configuration  and  character  of  the  adjacent 
coast,  considered  in  conjunction  with  prevailing  wind.*, 
safely  and  easily  accessible.  Natural  H.  are  ranked  accord- 
ing as  they  possess  more  or  less  perfectly  the  combination 
of  these  qualities.  Sea-w-aves  owe  their  origin  to  the  wind, 
and  their  most  violent  line  of  action  is  that  of  its  direction. 
Hence,  a  mere  indentation  in  the  shore-Une  may  afford  a 
quite  adequate  H.  if  it  be  in  a  windward  shore,  but  in  gen. 
the  quality  of  being  •"  landlocked  '"  is  essential.  The  H.  of 
Queenstown  (Ire.),  of  Portland,  Me.,  of  New  York,  may  be 
mentioned  as  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  essentials. 
The  qualities  of  a  natural  H.  are  easily  recognized :  as  well, 
also,  as  lack  of  these  qualities.  As  an  engineering  prob.,  it 
is  the  supplying  to  natural  H.  of  such  essentials  as  may  be 
lacking,  or  the  creation  of  a  H.  where  all  essentials  are  ab- 
sent, that  is  to  be  solved.  The  violence  of  the  ocean  waves 
being  that  against  which  protection  is  needed,  it  becomes 
important,  especially  in  considering  the  strength  of  works 
erected  to  protect  against  their  violence,  to  have  some 
measure  of  its  action.  The  pressure  of  waves  against  en- 
gineering stnictures  varies  from  a  few  lbs.  to  314  tons  per 
square  foot,  and  this  action  has  a  range  from  about  20  ft. 
below  low  water  to  about  30  ft.  above  high  water. 

The  element  most  influential  in  developing  wave-force 
Cthe  generative  winds  supposed  the  same*  is  the  line  of 
maximum  exposure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  gi-eatest  reach 
of  open  sea.  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  the 
limited  observations  as  to  this  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  height  of  waves  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root 
of  theii-  distances  from  the  windward  shore.  Another  cir- 
cumstance affecting  the  exposure  of  any  marine  work  is  the 
depth  of  water  in  front  of  it.  The  great  mountainous  bil- 
lows so  commonly  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot 
be  generated  in  shallow  seas.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
great  consequence  to  ascertain  the  maximum  possible  wave 
in  a  given  depth  of  water.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  stated  that 
if  waves  be  propagated  in  a  channel  whose  depth  diminishes 
uniformly,  the  waves  will  break  w  hen  their  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  level  fluid  becomes  equal  to  the  depth  of 
tlie  bottom  below  the  surface. 

In  the  providing  of  H.  of  refuge,  and  more  especially  in 
the  improvement  of  ports,  the  prob.  usually  is  to  supply 
some  lacking  element.  Thus  a  natural  bay  or  deep  indenta- 
tion in  the  coast  may,  by  artificial  construction  partially 
closing  its  mouth,  be  made  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a 
landlocked  H.  It  is  thus  that  at  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth 
and  (with  some  modification  of  phi-aseology)  at  Portland. 
Holvhead.  etc.  (Eng.i,  and  at  our  own  Del.  breakwater,  H. 
of  refuge  liave  been  formed.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  creation  of  a  H.  is  needed  where  no  natural  element 
of  one  is  found  in  the  configuration  of  the  shore.  The  most 
important  examples  are  the  H.  of  Pt.  Said  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  that  wiiere  the  N.  Sea  Canal  of  Hoi.  connects  with  the 
N.  Sea.  In  both  ca.ses  the  coast  and  sea-bottom  are  of  sand, 
and  the  shore-lines  rectihnear  and  wiioUy  destitute  of  H. 
qualities.  Pt.  Said,  though  affording  sufficiently  good  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels,  cannot  be  considered  a  H.,  either 
in  respect  of  extent  or  depth,  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage 
and  great  draught  of  water.  It  is  formed  by  2  rough,  nar- 
row, and  low  breakwaters  of  imfinished  appearance,  inclos- 
ing an  area  of  some  4.50  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  only 
13  or  14  ft.  of  water,  except  in  the  ship-channel  leading  to 
the  inner  basins,  wiiere  the  deptli  is  from  25  to  28  ft. 

The  t'anal  now  completed,  furnishing  to  the  pt.  of  Am- 
sterdam direct  communication  with  the  N.  Sea,  has  its  .■sea- 
entrance  and  artificial  H.  on  a  coast  of  sand  "dunes."  the 
trend  of  which  is  about  N.  bv  E.  The  axis  of  the  H.  pro 
jected  from  the  coast  into  the  N.  Sea  is  nearly  nonnal  t«. 
the  coast-line.  The  width  of  this  entrance  is  260  metres. 
The  2  piers  are  to  be  extendeil  tothedeptii  of  8  metres  below 
the  level  of  low  water,  correspondiuir  witli  about  9.50  metres 
below  dailv  high  water,  and  8.5ci  metres  below  A.  P.  (i.  e.  the 
established  Amsterdam  level  1.  The  roots  of  these  piers,  at 
the  foot  of  the  downs  on  the  beach,  are  l"2tX)  metres  distant 
one  from  another.  Their  directions  converge,  so  as  to  make 
an  luigle  of  about  77°  with  their  base-line.  At  1200  metres 
from  their  origin  the  piers,  distant  660  metres  from  one 
another,  commence  to  converge  more  rapidly  ;  so  that,  with 
an  increment  of  length  of  345  meti-es  0645  in  all),  they  ter- 
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minate  260  metres  (868  ft.)  apart  at  the  H. -mouth.  To  obtain 
the  requisite  depth  the  area  between  these  piers  is  to  be 
dredged  to  an  elliptic  foi-ni  for  a  width  of  O.tO  metres,  and  to 
a  depth  of  8.50  metres  below  A.  P.  at  the  entrance,  7.50 
metres  on  the  land  side,  the  H.  area  being  55  hectares  (i;i5 
acres) ;  while  the  total  area  inclosed  by  the  piers  is  fully  100 

KiG.  I. 


hectares.  The  method  of  construction  in  this  case  is,  form- 
ing on  the  sand  a  '"  rip-rap  "  foundation  of  small  stone,  and 
to  lay  regularly,  from  a  huge  derrick  working  from  the  built- 
up  end  of  the  pier  itself,  a  wall  of  concrete  blocks  as  repre- 
sented in  the  section  (Fig.  3).  (For  a  more  detailed  account 
see  Prof.  Papei'S,  Coijis  of  Engrf.,  No.  22.) 

Fio.  2. 


NORTH     SEA 


The  subject  of  "  tidal  II.,"'  so  important  in  Eng.,  is  of 
slight  importance  in  this  country,  natural  H.  of  superabun- 
dant depth  being  superfluously  numerous  in  the  limited  por- 
tions of  tlie  X.  Amer.  continent  where  the  range  of  tide  is 
great ;  and  space  will  not  allow  more  ample  description 
than  has  been  given  of  artificial  II. -construction.    Of  recent 


and  interesting  works  not  descrilied  reference  maybe  made 
to  the  following  :  that  of  Oainara,  New  Zealand,  A'/((7i//»'(=r- 
itlff,  Apr.  2.5,  1873;  of  KuiTachec  India,  h'/if/untrhif/.  JuneO, 
1873  ;  Holyhead.  EiK/incetinri,  Sept.  2ti.  1873  ;  Ali-xandria 
(new  harbor),  V(tH  Xo.s/ruMi'"-  Enfj.  Mug.,  Feb.  1873.  In  En- 
gineering, Mar.  1873,  will  be  found  a  novel  project  for  an 
"island'  harbor,"  at  Boulogne,  by  Col.  A.  Clarke.  Royal 
Engineers.  J.  G.  Bakxaki). 


Harborfii  of  American  Lakes.  The  great  lakes 
of  N.  .Anier.,  (lisehaiging  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  constitute  one  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant features  in  the  geog,  of  the  continent.  Owing  to  their 
great  size,  iiavigaticm  on  tliem  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  on 
tiie  high  seas,  leiideriiii;  ■;(,(, d  H.  as  necessary  as  on  tlfe  sea- 
coasts.  The  pi-iii.  natural  H.  are  formed  by  islands,  by  in- 
dentations in  the  coast,  or  by  the  straits  connecting  the 
great  lakes  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  there  is  no 
port  of  importance  which  possesses  a  harbor  that  is  not  to 
a  great  extent  artificial.  The  watershed  of  the.se  lakes  is 
comparatively  small,  and  we  find  no  large  streams  empty- 
ing into  them.  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  located  at 
the  mouths  of  small  streams,  and  for  many  yrs.  the  com- 
merce at  large  cities,  like  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  was  car- 
ried on  at  open  piers  built  out  into  the  lake  on  piles. 

The  prin.  port  on  the  lakes  is  Chicago.  111.  The  Chicago 
River  was  originally  an  insignifleant  stream,  with  but  a  few 
ft.  of  water  on  tlie  bar.  and  wholly  unsuited  for  commercial 
I)urposes.  Most  of  the  H.  improvements  on  the  lakes  are  of 
the  same  gen.  character  as  those  at  Chicago.  It  is  general- 
ly found  that  immediately  inside  of  the  mouth  these  streams 
have  considerable  depth,  but  this  is  separated  front  the 
deep  water  of  the  lake  by  what  is  known  as  the  bar,  com- 
posed generally  of  sand  or  shingle,  which  is  not  caused  by 
the  river,  but  is  the  material  composing  the  natural  bottom 
of  the  lake  or  sea,  which  the  river-current  in  its  diminished 
force  is  unable  to  disturb. 

The  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  over  the  bar  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  current.  What  natural  channels  do 
exist  are  crooked  and  changing  by  the  action  of  storms : 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  a  channel  were  dredged  through  the 
bar  it  would  speedily  fill  up  unless  some  means  were  taken 
to  prevent  it.  This  is  done  by  revetting  the  banks  of  the 
channel,  and  extending  the  revetment  out  to  a  depth  of 
water  beyond  which  the  waves  will  not  disturb  tlie  liottom. 
This  depth  niay  be  practically  assumed  at  from  18  to  24  ft. 
in  Lake  Mich. 

In  making  the  channel  through  the  bar  we  are  to  consider, 
fr-^l.  its  widtli  and  depth  :  aecoiitl,  its  direction  ;  third,  the 
character  of  the  works  for  its  maintenance.  The  piers  and 
lireakwaters  in  the  lakes  are  constructed  either  of  cribs  of 
timber  and  iron  filled  with  stone,  or  of  pile-work  ;  but  they 
are  in  a  certain  sense  temporary  structures,  requiring  fre- 
quent repairs.  The  work  under  water,  if  [lut  together  so  as 
to  resist  the  forces  to  which  it  is  sul)jected.  may  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  as  timber  under  fresh  water  will  last 
indefinitely.  Above  water  the  timber-work  will  last  from 
10  to  15  yrs.,  when  it  must  be  renewed.  There  are  2  essen- 
tial differences  in  the  problem  of  H.  iminovemeiits  on  the 
lakes  and  on  the  .sea-shore.  First,  the  fresh  water  of  the 
lakes,  which  permits  the  use  of  timber  for  permanent  work 
under  water  ;  second,  the  absence  c>f  the  tides.  There  are 
about  70  H.  on  the  great  lakes,  wholly  or  in  part  artificial, 
and  examinations  have  been  made  at  many  other  points  for 
the  purpose  of  making  plans  and  estimates  for  improve- 
ments. [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  D.  C.  Hous- 
ton, Col.  U.  tS.  Enfjfi.] 

Har'court  (Sir  William  George  Granville  Venablks 
Veknos),  LL.D.,  il.  ('.,  known  as  Sik  Vernon  Harcolrt,  b. 
Oct.  14,  1827;  prof,  of  international  law  at  Cambridge  1869, 
knight  bachelor  1873,  solicitor-gen.  1873-74  ;  entered  Pari,  for 
Ox.  city  1868.  Author  of  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  Satvr- 
day  Review  and  Lond.  Ti?nef,  signed  '"  Historicus,""  etc. ;  sec. 
of  state  for  home  dept.,  Eng.,  1880. 

Har'dee  (Willia.m  J.),  b.  in  fia.  about  1819,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1838,  and  appointed  a  second  lieut.  of  dragoons; 
served  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  major  of  2d  Cav.  1K55  :  in  1K56  was 
appointed  commandant  of  cadets  at  W.  Pt.,  with  local  rank 
of  lieut. -col.,  performing  at  the  .same  time  the  duties  of  in- 
structor in  cav.,  inf.,  and  artil.  tactics  :  lieut. -col.  of  cav.  in 
1860  ;  resigned  his  commission  Jan.  31, 1861,  and  joined  tiie 
Confed.  cause:  appointed  Ijiig.-gen.  C.  S.  A.  the  following 
June ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Chaplin's  Hills 
(Perryvillc),  Murfreesboro',  and  Chattanooga  Nov.  23-25, 
1863,  and  subsequent  operations,  up  to  and  including  siege 
and  fall  of  Atlaiita,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  coin- 
mand  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  place  he  evacuated  Dec.  2n. 
18t>l,  as  he  did  Charleston  Feb.  17,  186.5,  finally  surrendeiiii- 
with  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  Station.  N.  C,  Apr.  26. 
1865.  Had  become  a  lieut. -gen.  Author  of  Hardee's  Tactio. 
D.  Nov.  6.  1873. 

Har'deiiber}?,  von  (Karl  Arou.sT),  Prince,  b.  at 
Esseniuda,  Ilamiver,  May  31.  1750;  studied  law  at  Leipsic 
and  (i<)ttingeii,  and  held  various  positions  in  the  service  ot 
the  king  of  Hamiver,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  until  he  became  Piiis.  minister  of  state 
in  1791.  He  was  made  chancellor  in  1810,  and  carried  out 
the  plans  of  Stein  for  tlie  reorganization  of  the  I*rus.  state. 
He  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  made  a  prince,  received 
a  great  dotation,  and  sat  in  the  cungs.  of  N'ienna,  Aix-la 
Chanelle.  and  \'erona.     D.  Nov.  26,  1822. 

Hardlcaniite'  (Harthacnut),  king  of  Eng.,  was  a  son  of 
Canute  by  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred  II.  ;  wa.s  chosen  king 
of  the  W.  Sax.  in  10:i5,  while  Harold,  his  reputed  half- 
brother,  ruled  the  rest  of  Eng.  In  10.36  he  became  king  of 
Den.  ;  was  dejiosed  as  king  of  Wessex  1037;  made  prepara- 
tions fur  invading  Eng.,  when  he  heard  of  Harold's  death  : 
was  uiiaiiiniuiisly  chosen  king  f)f  Eng.  at  the  Witenageraote. 
His  reign  was  slioit,  but  stained  with  dreadful  crimes.  1». 
June  H,  1042. 

Har'dle  (James  Allen),  b.  in  New  York  May  5,  182:1, 
grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 184:3,  entering  the 
army  in  tlie  artil.  service  :  served  as  assistant  prof,  at 
W.  Pt.,  and  as  coiiiiiaiiy  officer  in  garrison,  frontier,  and 
Indian  service  till  isoi,  l)eing,  during  a  portion  of  the  time, 
aide-de-camp  to  (ien.  Wool.  Served  during  the  c.  war  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  MeClellaii  during  his  campaigns 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  before  Richmond,  in  Md., 
etc.  ;  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Buinside  in  the  Rappahan- 
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nock  campaign ;  jud^e-advocate-jren.  of  the  Amiy  of  the 
Potomac,  staff  of  Maj.-Geu.  Hooker:  hrl^.-fren.  of  vohm- 
teers  Nov.  "^J,  ISO:.' :  assijriied  to  special  duty  in  tLe  war  dept. 
till  18(56  ;  assistant  to  Sec.  Stanton  until  he  vacated  oflQce  ; 
thereafter  with  Gens,  (irant,  Schofield.  and  Rawlins,  as  act- 
ing sec.  of  war  ;  appoiuteti  inspector-jjen.  (rank  of  col.)  Mar. 
04,  1864;  brevet  brifj.  •  sen.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Mar.  13,  1865.     U.  Dec.  14,  1876. 

Hai-'dlu  (M.\RTiN  D.),  b.  June  21, 1780,  in  W.  Pa.,  was  a 
son  of  Col.  John  Hardin  (17.53-92),  a  famous  Indian  fiirhter 
and  Revolutionary  patriot  of  Va.  and  Ky.  ;  settled  with  his 
father  in  Ky.  in  1786:  became  a  lawyer;  was  sec.  of  state 
for  Ky.  1812  :  served  with  distinction  under  Harrison  as 
major  in  that  yr.  :  l".  S.  Senator  1816-17.  Author  of  a  vol. 
of  lesral  reports.    D.  Oct.  8. 1823. 

Har'diiis  (Chester),  b.  in  Conway.  Mass..  Sept.  1, 1703 ; 
d.  in  Boston  Apr.  1, 1866  ;  began  his  art-life  as  a  sign-painter  ; 
had  his  enthusiasm  for  higher  art  awakened  by  a  man  of  no 
repute,  who  painted  likenesses  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
Without  instruction  or  encouragement,  he  took  up  the  pro- 
fession, painted  a  hundred  portraits  in  6  months  at  $25 
each  ;  went  to  Phila.  to  study,  thence  to  St.  Louis  ;  then  es- 
tablished himself  in  Boston  and  l)ecame  at  once  the  fashion. 
In  1823  H.  went  to  Liverpoul.  and  remained  abroad  3  yrs.. 
studying  and  painting.  The  dukes  of  .Sussex,  Hamilton,  and 
Norfolk,  the  historian  Alison,  and  tiie  poet  Rogers  sat  to 
him.  On  his  return  home  success  awaited  him.  Among  the 
eminent  persons  who  sat  to  him  were  Daniel  ^^'ebster,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Chief-Justice  MarshaU,  Henry 
Clay,  and  J.  C.  Calhoun.  To  his  personal  qualities  he  prob- 
ably owed  much  of  his  estraordtuary  popularity,  for  though 
sometimes  excellent  as  likenesses,  his  portraits  lacked  the 
accuracy  of  drawing  and  the  color  that  distinguish  the  best 
works  of  art.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Har'cliiige  (Hexry),  Viscount,  b.  at  Wrotham.  Kent, 
Eug.,  Mar.  *),  17a5  ;  entered  the  army  1798,  made  lieut.  1802, 
serN'ed  in  the  Peninsula  1808-14  ;  entered  Pari,  for  Durham 
1820:  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  1821 :  privy 
councillor,  sec.  at  war  1828  :  chief  sec.  for  Ire.  1*30,  1834-35, 
and  1841-44  :  gov. -gen.  of  India  1844-48 :  in  1845  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Sikhs  at  Ferozeshali,  and  fought  in  that 
campaign,  chiefly  as  a  volunteer  under  Gough  :  Viscount 
Hardinge  in  1846,  master-gen.  of  ordnance  1852.  commander- 
in  chief  1852,  tield  marshal  18i».     D.  Sept.  24,  1856. 

Hardonlu,  ar-doo-an'  (Jean),  b.  at  Quimper.  Brittany, 
1646  :  W'as  appointed  in  1683  librarian  of  the  College  Louis- 
le-Grand :  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Gr.  and  Lat., 
philos.,  theol.,  and  numismatology.  H.  was  one  of  the  eds. 
of  the  Saip/orex  Lalud  in  vxnm  Delphin'.,  for  which  collec- 
tion ho  prepared,  with  valuable  notes  and  a  copious  index. 
Pliidi  HMoria  yatuntlis.  He  also  pub.  a  Com-iliorum  Vol- 
lectin,  which  was  suppressed  by  Pari.    D.  Sept.  3,  1729. 

Hard'wick  (Charles),  b.  at  Slingsby.  Yorkshire,  Sept. 
22,  1821 :  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  in  climbing  the  Pyrenees  Aug. 
19.  1859,  and  was  buried  in  the  Prot.  cemetery  of  Luchon. 
Apparently  of  humble  parentage,  he  made  his  way  at  the 
Univ.  of  Cambridge  by  his  talents  and  industry.  In  18.53  he 
was  appointed  prof,  of  divinity  in  Queen's  CoU.,  Birming- 
ham, and  in  18.55  lecturer  on  ciivinity  in  King's  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge. He  had  been  ordained  deacon  in  1846  and  priest  in 
1847,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his  untimely  death  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Ely.  His  scholarship  was  both  broad 
and  accurate,  and  he  was  a  versatile  and  rapid  worker.  He 
pub.  other  books,  but  his  fame  will  rest  on  these  4  :  Hist,  of 
tlu  Articles  of  Religion,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Afje  of  the  Ch.,  Hiid. 
of  the  Eef..  and  Christ  and  Other  Jfa.-^ters.    R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Har'dy  (James  Ward),  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S., 
b.  in  Ga.  Jan.  19,  1815,  grad.  at  Randolph-.Macon  Coll.,  Va., 
in  1837,  and  was  elected  in  1838  to  the  chair  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  that  inst.  :  prof,  of  math,  and  afterward  pres.  of 
La  Grange  Coll.,  Ala.    D.  Aug.  14,  1853. 

Hardy  (Robert  Spencei,  b.  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Eng., 
July  1,  1803:  joined  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  182.5,  and 
went  as  missionary  to  Ceylon,  laboring  there  for  2:i  yrs., 
and  then  returning  to  Eng.  Pub.  Eastern  Monachism  and 
-1  Muiittalof  Buddhism  in  its  Modern  Developments,  tramilated 
from  ■Singhale.-^e  MSS.    D.  Apr.  16,  1868. 

Hardy  (Sir  Thomas  Duffus),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  1804  at  Pt. 
Royal,  Jamaica :  became  in  1819  a  clerk  in  the  Tower  of 
Lond.,  and  in  1861  deputy  keeper  of  the  public  records  :  won 
great  distinction  by  his  eds.  of  anc.  MSS.    D.  June  1.5,  1878. 

Hare,  a  name  applied  to  many  species  of  Leporids,  but 
primitively  to  the  European  Lepus  tiinidiis.  It  contrasts 
with  the  rabbit  in  its  solitary  habits,  not  burrowing,  and 
the  blindness  of  the  young  at  birth. 

Hare  (George  Emlen).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Sept. 
4,  1808,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1825 :  entered  the  P.  E.  ministrv  : 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Cariisle,  Pa.,  lS:W-;i4  :  of  Trinity  ch.. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  18;J4-43:  became  in  1844  rector  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Phila.  :  prof,  of  biblical  learning  in  Divinity  School. 
Phila.,  1858.    Wrote  Chri-it  to  Return. 

Hare  (Robert),  A.  M.,  .M.  I).,  b.  in  Phila..  Pa..  Jan.  17, 
178i,  was  the  son  of  an  Eng.  brewer,  and  early  turned  his 
attention  to  scientific  experimems.  In  1802  he  invented 
the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  which  won  for  him  the  Rum- 
ford  medal  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  :  in  1816  brought  forward 
the  calorimotor.  a  form  of  galvanic  battery  by  which  in- 
tense heat  may  be  generated  :  in  1831  made  successful  ex- 
periments in  subaiiueoiis  blasting  by  means  of  tlie  galvanic 
current.  Among  his  other  inventions  are  the  gallows-screw. 
In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  cliair  of  chem.  in  William  and 
Mary  Coll.,  and  he  held  the  chcm.  professorship  in  the  Univ. 
of  Pa.  from  1818  to  1847.  Late  in  life  he  became'  a  believer 
in  Spiritualism.  Wrote  Brief  Viens  of  the  Policy  (f  the  I'.  ^'., 
Chemical  Apparatus.  !:>piritu(il  ManitVstations  Siientifcally 
Demonstrated.  His  excellent  and  ingenious  ai>parat"us  he 
gave  to  the  Smitlisonian  Institution,  in  wliich  lie  felt  a  deep 
int.  Dr.  H.  excelled  as  an  instructor  in  his  favorite  sciences. 
D.  May  1,5.  1858. 

Harebell.     See  Bluebell. 


Hare'llp,  a  congenital  deformity  of  the  human  upper 
lip,  characterized  by  a  fissure  (rarely  median,  like  that  nor- 
mal in  the  hare  or  the  cat),  usually  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  left,  but  sometimes  occurring  on 
both  sides  at  once.  When  simple  and  uncomplicated  with 
cleft  palate  (a  frequent  accompaniment),  a  simple  surgical 
operation  will  commonly  cure  it  perfectly,  and  infancy  is 
the  proper  time  for  operation  :  but  the  operation  for  cleft 
palate  istaphyloraphy)  should  usually  be  defeiTcd  to  a 
maturer  age.  The  fissure  itself  normally  exists  in  the  foetal 
state  :  by  arrest  of  development  it  remains  open  after 
birth.  When  2  fissures  exist,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
incisor  segment  (intei-maxillary  bone)  of  the  upper  jaw  de- 
tached from  or  rather  ununited  to  the  jaw,  and  the  de- 
formity may  amount  to  a  double  cleft  palate.  The  rare  case 
of  median  H.  is  quite  analogous  to  spina  bifida,  for  tbeinter- 
;  maxillary  bone  is  the  representative  of  the  spinous  process 
j  of  the  first  cephalic  vertebra.  Willard  Parker. 

!      Har'^raves  (Edmund  Hammond),  b.  at  Gosport,  Eng.. 
,  about  1815  :  went  to  sea,  and  for  a  time  was  settled  in  Aus- 
!'  tralia  :  embarked  for  Cal.  (1849»,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
'  gold-fields  was  so  impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the  coun- 
try to  that  he  had  just  left  that  on  his  return  he  entered 
upon  explorations  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
\  gold-fields  of  Australia.    Disclosing  his  discovery  to  the  co- 
lonial sec.  at  Sydney,  he  was  appointed  com.  of  cro\\Ti-lands : 
1  received  manv  testimonials,  among  which  wa.s  a  grant  of 
I  £10,000  by  authorities  of  New  S.  Wales  :  in  1851  returned  to 
Ens.,  and  pub.  Australia  and  its  Gold-Fields. 

Har'greaves  (James),  inventor  of  a  carding-machine 

(17601.  and  of  the  spinning-jenny  (1764,  1767),  b.  at  Stanhill. 

■  near  Blackburn,  Eng.    He  had  tried  in  vain  to  spin  several 

cotton  threads  at  one  and  the  same  time.    One  day  his  little 

child  overturned  his  spinning-wheel,  and  as  he  saw  the  spin- 

i  die  revohing  vertically,  he  resolved  to  construct  a  machine 

with  .several  vertical  spindles.    This  proved  a  success,  and 

I  was  kept  a  secret :  but  his  neighbors,  seeing  how  much  yarn 

I  he  produced,  broke  into  the  house  and  destroyed  the' ma- 

I  chine.    He  got  a  patent  on  his  invention,  but  it  was  set  aside 

by  the  courts,  and  he  d.  (a  poor  mam  Apr.  1778. 
1      Ha'ri-ka'ri  [Chi.  for  "  happy  despatch  "],  a  form  of  sui- 
:  cide  performed  in  Japan  by  cutting  open  the  abdomen. 
Officials  who  are  guilty  of  misdemeanors  are  often  com- 
manded to  perform  H.-K.    If  they  comply,  their  children  in- 
herit the  father's  property  and  position,  but  not  so  if  the 
suicide  has  taken  place  unbidden.     Persons  who  have  suffer- 
ed unendurable  affront  sometimes  accomplish  suicide  thus. 
Hariri,  Al  [Ar.  "  the  silk-mercer  "],  a  name  of  Abu  Mo- 
hammed .\L  Kasim,  b.  at  Bassora  in  1054.     Author  of  Makamat 
(■'  The  Assemblies  "».  an  Ar.  classic  of  the  first  importance, 
written  in  prose  and  verse.    D.  1121.    The  best  and  com- 
pletest  Eug.  version  is  bv  Prof.  Thomas  Chenei-v  of  Ox. 

Har'ker  (Charles  G.),  b.  in  X.  J.  Dec.  2,  1837 ;  grad.  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1858,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf. :  capt.  Oct.  1861.  Prior  to  the  c. 
war  he  served  on  frontier  duty  :  in  Xov.  1861  was  appointed 
col.  6.5th  O.  Volunteers,  and  led  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  :  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga  :  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Sept. 
20,  1863,  and  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Re- 
saca.  Dallas,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  In  the  latter  engage- 
ment be  fell.  June  27, 1864. 

Hark'ness  (Willi.\3i).  A.  M.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Ecclefeehau. 
Dumfriesshire,  Scot.,  Dee.  17,  1837  :  grad.  at  Rochester  L'niv., 
N.  Y.,  18.58.  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  math.  U.  S.  N.  Aug. 
24,  1863.  Author  of  several  astronomical  and  phys.  papei-s. 
Was  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Transit  of  Venus  expedition  in  1874. 
at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. 

Har'Iaii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  la.,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nishiiabatona,  40  m.  X.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  Pop. 
1870.  128 :  1880,  1304. 

Harlau  (James),  b.  in  Clarke  co..  111..  Aug.  25, 1820,  grad. 
at  Ind.  Asbury  Univ.  1845  :  became  a  lawyer,  supt.  of  public 
instruction  in  la.  1847,  pres.  of  la.  Wesleyan  Univ.  1853,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  la.  18.55-65,  sec.  of  the  interior  1865-66,  again 
U.  S.  Senator  1866-73. 
Harlau  (John  M.).  See  Appendix. 
Harlay,  de  (  Achillei,  b.  at  Paris  Mar.  7,  1536 :  d.  there 
Oct. 21, 1610.  Appointedtirstpres.  of  Pari,  by  Henry  III.  1582: 
remained  faithful  to  him  during  c.  war  of  the  League  :  was 
thrown  afterward  into  the  Bastile.  after  the  surrender  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV.,  who  maintained  H.  at  the  head  of  Pari. 
He  used  his  power  to  counteract  tlie  manceuvres  of  the 
Ultramontanes.     Author  of  Z,(f  Coutuine  d' (Jrlians,  1583. 

Harlay  de  Saucy  (Nicolas),  b.  in  1546.  d.  in  1629,  is 
principally  known  as  having  been  the  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated Sancy  diamond,  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  which  be- 
longed afterward  to  the  crown  of  tV.  H.  de  S.  was  ambas- 
sador and  supt.  of  finances  under  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
He  was  a  free-thinker,  and  he  changed  his  creed  so  often 
that  the  Prot.  writer  D'Aubigne  pub.  about  him  a  satire  : 
Catholic  Confe-^'sioi,  of  .'<ancij. 

Har'leiii  Riv'er,  the  channel  which  extends  N.  from 
the  E.  River  at  Hell  Gate,  forming  a  portion  of  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  Manhattan  Island,  upon  which  New  York  city  is 
mainly  situated.  II.  R.  is,  throughout  a  large  part  of  its 
extent,  navigable  f>)r  large  vessels.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Hud.son  River  to  the  N.  by  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  a  shal- 
low and  tortuous  passage. 

IIarle»>8  (Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolph),  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg. Bavaria,  Nov.  21,  1806,  studied  theol.  and  philos.  in  the 
univs.  of  Erlaugen  and  Halle,  held  for  some  years,  1820-45,  a 
theological  professorship  in  the  former  univ.,  but  was  driven 
awav  bv  the  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  was 
appi">intedi>rof  in  Leipzig,  and  became.  1K)2.  an  ecclesiastical 
councillor  to  the  Bavarian  govt,  and  pres.  of  the  superior 
consistory  in  Munich,  where  he  d.  Sept.  5,  1879.  He  pub. 
a  commeiitarv  on  hiih<.<iai,s  (18:^4,  2d  ed.  ISVSi,  Theological 
l-:iici/clo/)<tdi(i  and  .^fethod<'lo(Jy  i.\i<i:K  Jacob  Bolime  and  the  At- 
c/ieiidsls  (.1870),   etc.,   but   his   chief   work  is   his   Christian 
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Ethics  fl843;  Tth  ed.,  1875),  whose  first  part  contains  a  very 
able  survey  of  the  hist,  of  ethics. 
Harley  (Rob»:rt>.  See  Oxp^ord,  Earl  of. 
Har'mar  (Gen.  Josi.ui).  1>.  at  I'hlla.  in  IT.'JJl  and  ed.  there  : 
in  1776  he  was  made  Vt\\tX.  1st  I'a.  rciiinient.  and  lieut.-cdl,  in 
17(7  ;  served  with  (ii'n.  \\'asliinirt()n  in  hi.scaini)aiuns  177S-S0, 
in  the  S.  with  Gen.  Greene  1781-Sd;  brevet  col.  1st  V.  S.  reyi 
ment  1783;  in  1784  was  selected  to  bear  the  i-atiflcation  \ii 
the  definitive  treaty  to  Fr.  ;  appointed  (Aug.  1784)  lient.-col. 
of  inf.  under  the  Confederation;  brevet  bri^.-^en.  by  resolu- 
tion of  ConfT.  1787.  and  gen. -in-chief  of  the  army  Sept.  29, 
1789,  which  post  he  held  until  1792,  when  he  resigned.  Adiu- 
tant-gen.  of  Pa.  179;i-99.    D.  Aug.  20, 1813. 

Harinat'tau  [Arabic],  a  hot,  dry  wind  which  blows 
westward  from  the  Great  Desert  of  Afr.  It  is  of  the  same 
character  with  the  sirocco  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  rep- 
resented as  more  severe  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem.   It  prevails  in  the  winter  months. 

Harino'nia,  the  fabled  daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  She  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  the  fatal  necklace  which  her  husband 
bestowed  upon  her  on  her  wedding-day.  This  necklace 
brought  bad  luck  to  all  its  owners,  and  after  several  gener- 
ations of  heirs  had  been  cursed  with  it,  it  was  dedicated  to 
Athena  in  her  temple  at  Delphi. 

Harinoii'Io  ITIo'tioii,  in  mechanics.  If  a  point  move 
uniformly  in  a  circle,  its  jimjecf ion  on  any  diameter  changes 
by  a  simple  hariuu/iie  inoUon.  If  a  planet  or  satellite,  moving 
uniformly  in  a  circular  orbit  about  its  priniai-y,  be  viewed 
from  a  very  distant  position  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  it  will 
appear  to  move  liaekward  and  forward  in  a  straight  Ime  with 
a  simple  H.  M.— «.  g.  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  seen  from  the 
earth.  Such  motion  as  we  describe  is  approximately  that  of 
the  simplest  species  of  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body,  a  tun- 
ing-fork or  pianoforte  wire,  whence  the  name ;  it  is  also 
that  of  the  various  media  in  which  waves  of  sound,  light, 
heat,  etc.  are  propagated,  and  it  enters  extensively  into  the 
theories  of  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  into  those  of  astron. 
and  mechanics. 

Harinon'ics,  in  music,  certain  secondary  or  accessory 
sounds  which  are  given  nut  l)y  s(  morons  l),)dies,  beside  the 
prin.  sound,  and  different  from  it.  liut  l)cai-hig  also  to  such 
sound  a  determinate  harmonic  relation.  It  is  probable  that 
no  musical  sound  is  absolutely  pure  and  simple,  but  that 
every  well  defined  sotmd  is  the  generator  of  several  otlier 
sounds  audible  to  our  ears.  A  single  string  produces  not 
only  its  own  proper  sound,  but  also  its  octave,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  etc.,  or  the  sounds  be- 
longing to  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  one  fifth,  one 
sixth,  etc.  of  its  length.  These  secondary  sounds,  in  com- 
bination with  the  in-in.  one.  are  found  to  be  the  elements  of 
the  perfect  major-tHad—i.  e.  the  root  or  fundamental  tone— 
with  its  third  and  fifth,  or  their  octaves  and  double  octaves. 
A  musical  ear  readily  detects  several  of  these  in  the  sound 
of  a  large  ch.-bell,  and  these  H.  are  perfect  in  proportion  as 
the  bell  is  regularly  formed,  well  cast,  free  from  cracks,  and 
of  uniform  density.  A  long  continued  note  on  an  open 
string  of  a  violin  will  cause  vibrations  in  the  corresponcling 
string  of  another  violin  hanging  against  the  wall.  A  tuning- 
fork  forcibly  strack  and  set  on  the  sounding  board  of  a 
pianoforte  will  occasion  all  the  strings  in  harmonic  relation 
with  it  to  vibrate  in  sympathy.  These  derived  or  sympa- 
thetic vibrations  are,  in  large  strings,  sensible  to  the  touch, 
and  may  even  be  visible  to  the  eye  (especially  when  aided  by 
a  magnifying-glass).  though  the  sounds  produced  are  too 
faint  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  C'yc,  by  Rev.  William  Staunton,  D.  D.] 

Har'monists,  the  followers  of  (ieorge  Rapp  (1770-1847), 
a  (jfer.  of  Wurtemljerg,  who  organized  a  connnunity  which 
held  their  goods  in  common.  Disturbed  by  the  authorities, 
they  removed  in  1803  to  the  U.  S. ;  settled  in  1805  at  Har- 
mony, Pa.,  and  removed  in  1815  to  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
which  in  1824  they  sold  to  Robert  Owen.  They  then  remov- 
ed to  Economy,  Pa.,  17  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  They  own 
3500  acres  of  land,  and  have  important  manufactures.  They 
do  not  marry,  and  lead  strictly  moral  lives. 

Har'inony  [Gr.  ap^ovia,  a  "  fitting  "  together,  from  ap- 
^o^o),  to  ".loin  "].  Music  consists  of  melody  and  harmony, 
the  former  being  a  varied  succession  of  single  or  simple  tones, 
and  the  latter  the  combination  of  several  tones  in  one  siimil- 
taneous  utterance  in  accordance  with  certain  regulating  prin- 
ciples. H.  is  a  science  of  modern  times,  having  risen  from 
Its  rudest  form  to  its  present  perfection  within  the  last  3 
or  4  centuries.  Even  as  late  as  the  11th  century  we  find  that 
the  music  of  the  Ch.— chiefly  Gregorian  plain-song— was  but 
a  simple  melody  without  any  accompanying  H.,  except  such 
as  might  be  supplied  by  a  rude  and  arbitrary  use  of  occa- 
sional octaves,  fifths,  and  fourths.  It  is  questionable,  in- 
deed, whether  even  the  term  "melody,"  as  now  under- 
stood, can  with  justice  be  applied  to  those  successions  of 
notes  which  seem  to  us  so  bald  and  unmeaning,  but  which 
constituted  what  our  forefathers  regarded  as  "  music  " 

The  first  attempts  at  H.  seem  to  have  been  in  the  line  of 
exteinpm-lzirig  a  secondary  part  to  any  well  known  melody 
by  running  under  it  a  parallel  train  of  notes  in  fourths' 
fifths,  or  octaves.  For  the  sake  of  variety  the  accompany- 
ing part  would  sometimes  form  a  kind  of  ground-bass,  not 
following  the  movement  of  the  melodv,  and  ending  with  a 
clumsily  formed  cadence.  This  two-part  or  "  double  sing- 
ing," as  it  was  called,  was  common  in  the  12th  century,  and 
even  earlier.  The  constant  hearing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chant  rendered  that  chant  familiar  to  the  people,  and  its 
scales  and  inflections  had  a  gen.  influence  over  the  style 
even  of  the  secular  songs  of  that  day.  This  part-singing 
was  also  much  favored  and  promoted  in  and  after  the  12th 
century  by  the  facility  which  the  organs  then  coining  into 
use  afforded  for  sounding  two  or  more  notes  at  once.  The 
ear  was  thus  in  some  degree  trained  to  penteive  the  effect 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  intervals,  and  very  gra/lually  some 
rules  were  aixived  at  to  regulate  their  succession.    By  the 


end  of  the  14th  century  the  organs  liad  reached  a  far  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  new  stimu- 
lus was  given  to  the  study  of  harmonious  combinations  and 
pi'ogressions,  but  still  the  advance  in  tliis  direction  continued 
to  lie  slow  and  uncertain.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  Mtli  century  the  rules  in  use  were  of  the  rudest  kind. 
From  this  to  the  time  when  Palestrina  flourished  (b.  1529, 
d.  1.'594)  was  a  period  when  counterpoint  was  first  success- 
fully developed,  its  true  principles  discovered,  carefully  ap- 
plied, and  cast  into  a  scientific  form.  The  works  of  that  re- 
nowned writer,  though  deficient  in  the  elegance  and  refined 
sentiment  of  modern  music,  abound  with  proofs  of  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  counterpoint,  even  in  its  most 
subtle  and  intricatf  depts.,  and  of  wonderful  skill  in  the 
most  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 

Tiie  masters  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  appear  to  little 
advantage  as  originators  or  students  of  niclo/lij,  but  their 
devotion  to  harmony  was  all-absorbing,  and  almost  marvel- 
lous in  its  results.  Their  successors,  with  less  pedantry  and 
more  regard  for  the  beautiful  and  imaginative,  advanced 
the  art  by  adding  to  their  .studies  the  cultivation  of  this 
further  dept.  of  melody.  And  thus  was  completed  the  labor 
of  centuries,  by  bringing  into  combination  all  the  resources 
of  \mw  harvHiinj,  and  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  its 
viclodioiis  cotnticrjiart.  [Frmno>'ig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Rev.  William  Staunton,  D.  D.] 

Harmony  of  tlie  Oospels.  There  being  4  separate 
narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  Chrs.  from  the  earliest 
times  have  attempted  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  at  one  view  all  their  facts  and  teachings.  The  ear- 
liest of  these  attempts  have  perished,  but  since  Eusebius 
every  age  has  abounded  in  harmonies  constructed  on  a 
variety  of  principles.  On  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  Gospels  it  is  jilain  that  the  same  events  are  not  related 
in  them  all  in  the  same  order.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  must 
have  arranged  the  details  of  the  narrative  on  some  other 
principle  than  that  of  chronological  sequence.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  St.  John  has  carefully  observed  the 
chronological  order  of  the  hist.  Among  the  debated  ques- 
tions which  somewhat  affect  the  structure  of  a  harmony,  is 
the  length  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  Three  theories  have 
been  proposed,  severally  known  as  the  Bi-paschat,  the  Tri- 
jKischal,  and  the  Q«ad/i-jiaschal  schemes,  according  as  they 
suppose  that  ministry  to  have  included  2,  3,  or  4  Passovers, 
and  thus  to  have  continued,  in  addition  to  the  first  half  yr., 
1,  2,  or  3  yrs.  Eusebius  investigated  the  subject,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  quadri-paschal  scheme.  In  Ger.,  Eng., 
and  Amer.  the  tri-paschal  found  eminent  advocates,  but  the 
balance  of  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  quadri- 
paschal.  When  all  doubtful  questions  have  been  deter- 
mined, there  will  still  remain  a  certain  number  of  passages 
whose  chronological  position  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty, 
because  they  contain  no  notes  of  time.  These  are  compar- 
atively few  and  of  secondary  importance.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.^i  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.  D.] 

Harms  (Ludwig),  (Pastor  Harnis),  b.  May  5,  1809,  at  Her- 
mannsburg,  on  the  Liineberger  Heath,  in  Hanover,  was  the 
son  of  a  Lutheran  parish  minister ;  was  ed.  at  Celle  and 
Gottingen  ;  became  awakened  to  a  new  religious  life,  and 
in  1844  became  assistant  pastor  in  his  native  village.  Here 
he  built  a  large  missionary  coll.,  trusting  to  Pi-ovidence  for 
funds  ;  organized  his  great  parish  into  a  home  and  foreign 
missionary  society ;  founded  in  1854  an  extensive  printing 
establishment,  where  he  pub.  a  missionary  journal  and 
many  books.  Pastor  H.  was  a  prodigiously  active  man,  and 
an  admirable  manager  of  the  business  affairs  of  his  vast 
enterprises,  for  he  supported  missionaries  in  Afr.,  Asia. 
Amer.,  and  Australia  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $40,000 
per  annum.     D.  Nov.  14,  1866. 

Har'iiett  (Cornelius),  b.  in  Eng.  Apr.  30,  1723  ;  became 
owner  of  a  large  estate  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  was 
early  interested  hi  the  cause  of  Amer.  liberty.  He  was 
(1770-71)  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  in  177'5  pres. 
of  the  provincial  council,  and  afterward  acting  gov.  ;  in 
1776  a  member  of  the  provincial  Cong,  at  Halifax,  and  was 
one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  State  const,  and  bill  of  rights, 
in  which  he  procured  the  insertion  of  the  clause  declaring 
for  religious  freedom.  In  1777-80  he  was  in  Cong,  and 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation.     D.  Apr.  20,  1781. 

Har'ney  (William  Selby),  b.  in  La.  in  1798;  appointed 
second  lieut.  of  inf.  U.  S.  A.  Feb.  1818 ;  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Fla.  war  against  the  Indians  ;  col.  1846 ;  served  with 
distinction  in  tlie  war  with  Mex. ;  brig.-gen.  1858.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  c.  war  he  commanded  in  Mo.,  but  for  an 
unauthorized  truce  with  Gen.  Price  was  soon  relieved,  and 
in  1863  retired  from  active  service. 

Har'old  I.  (Harefoot,  so  named  from  his  swiftness), 
king  of  Eng.,  was  the  reputed  son  of  Canute  by  yElgifa  of 
Northamiiton.  In  1035  H.  was  chosen  as  Canute's  successor 
by  tlic  Dan.  i>ai'ty,  and  began  to  reign  N.  of  the  Thames; 
biit  IhxvdK.mnxi^'  (Ila)ihacniit\  the  late  king's  recognized 
heir,  was  preferred  by  the  Eng.  party.  Ilardicanute  was 
chosen  king  of  Wessex,  and  Emma,  his  mother,  was  his 
regent,  he  being  then  absent  in  Den.  H.  soon  rid  the  king- 
dom of  the  A.-S.  princes  (^thelings),  and  in  1037  he  was 
chosen  king  of  all  Eng.  He  banished  Queen  Emma,  and  d. 
Mar.  17,  1040.    The  hist,  of  his  reign  is  obscure. 

Harold  II.,  king  of  Eng.,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
A.-S.  race,  was  second  son  of  Godwin,  the  great  earl  of  the 
W.  Sax., by  Gytha.  a  DaiK  lady;  assisted  his  father  in  his 
quairels  with  I^ilward  tlie  Confessor,  with  whom  he  became 
recoiirikHl  1052  :  with  Tostig,  his  brother,  conquered  Wales 
1063;  was  shipwrt-ckod  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  Nor- 
mandy, made  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  swear  to  give  sup- 
port to  Duke  Williams  chum  to  the  Eng.  crown  1065  ;  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  was  crowned  Jan.  10, 
1006 ;  defeated  and  slew  Harold  Hardrada,  who  supported 
the  claims  of  Tostig,  Harold's  brother,  1066;  fought  William 
the  (dn(iuen)r  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  killed 
there  Oct.  14,  1066. 
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Har'old  yov  Har'aldi   I.  HaarTajjer    (the    "fair-  ! 
liaired  "i,  tii-st  kinir  of  Nor.  in  tlif  historic  period.    He  loved  ! 
Gyfa,  a  jarl's  daughter,  who  refii.^i'd  to  marry  him  until  he 
had  conquered  all  Xor.  :  and  acconlinuly  in  865  he  took  a 
vow  never  to  comb  or  cut  his  hair  till  all  the  jarls  submitted 
to  his  sway.    His  great  sea-tiirht   at   llafurstiord  (885)  re-  \ 
leased  him  t'rom  liis  2(1  yrs."  vow.    1).  at  Troiui.iem  933.  ( 

Harold  tor  Haraldi  III.  Hai-dra'da  (Hakdra- 
ADE.  '■  hard  ruler  ")  king  of  Nor.,  b.  about  lOlti ;  served  in  the 
Byzantine  armies  1038-10,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
ploits in  Sie.  and  at  Jerusalem  :  became  sole  king  of  Nor. 
1047 ;  invaded  Emr.  1006  to  avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  of 
Tostig,  brother  to  Harold  II.  of  Eng.  :  gained  the  battle  of 
Fulford.  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  Sept.  -,'5.  1066. 

Harouu'  al  Ra»>ieli'id  (Aaron  the  Just),  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad, the  fifth  of  the  Abbasides,  was  b.  at  Rei  in  765  a.  d.  :  in- 
vaded the  Gr.  empire  781.  and  compelled  the  empress  Irene 
to  pay  yearly  70,000  dinars  in  gold  :  succeeded  his  brother  in 
786  :  raised  the  caliphate  to  its  greatest  pitch  of  splendor, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Jahia  and  Jiaflfar  the  Bannecides,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  uS03) ;  sent  an  embassy  witii 
presents  to  Charlemagne  ;  was  with  almost  uniform  success 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Byzantines;  made  Bagdad  a  cen- 
tre of  learning,  commerce,  and  industry.    D.  Apr.  2,  809. 

Har'per,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

Harper  (Robert  Goodloe),  LL.D.,  b.  in  1765  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  and  while  young  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Granville,  N.  C.  He  joined  the  Revolutionary  army  when 
15  yrs.  old.  Grad.  at  Princeton  in  1785,  and  was  (17&4-1801) 
a  Federalist  M.  C.  from  S  C.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Cliarles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  became  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Baltimore  :  was  (1815-16)  U.  S.  Senator  from  >ld.,  and  a 
maj.-gen.  of  militia  in  war  of  1818  ;  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  the  to^\Ti  of  Harper,  near 
Cape  Palmas,  was  named  in  his  honor.    D.  Jan.  15,  1825. 

Harper  (  William  i,  b.  in  Antigua  Jan.  17. 1790  :  studied  at 
Baltimore,  and  in  1802  settled  with  his  father  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  in  18()8,  and  became  a  lawyer  ;  in 
1818  removed  to  Mo. ;  in  1823  he  returned  to  Columbia,  where 
he  pub.  a  vol.  of  legal  reports.  He  was  (1826)  a  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor ;  in  1828  speaker  of  the  S.  C.  house  of  reps. :  became  in 
1831  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  was  (.1834-47)  chancel- 
lor of  the  State.    D.  Oct.  10,  1847. 

Har'per's  Fer'r y,  R.  R.  junc.W.  Va.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  and  in  the  basin 
formed  by  Maryland.  Loudoun,  and  Bolivar  Heights.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Stover  Coll.  In  Oct.  18.59  tlie  place  was  enter- 
ed by  John  Brown  an(i  his  followers,  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal 
and  "national  armory  seized  and  held  for  upward  of  24  hours. 
In  Apr.  1861  the  small  party  of  regulai-s  guarding  the  public 
buildings  evacuated  tlie  place,  which  was  occupied  and  held 
by  the  Confeds.  until  the  following  June,  when  it  was  evac- 
uated by  them,  after  destroying  the  arsenal  and  armory  and 
tlie  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  lu  Sept.  1862  it  was  invested 
by  the  Confeds.,  and  was  surrendered  with  12,000  prisoners, 
73  guns,  upward  of  13,000  small-arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stores.  It  was  reoccupied  by  Gen.  MeClellan  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  and  was  not  again  out  of  possession  of  the 
r.  S.    Pop.  1880,  764. 

Har'ples  [Gr.  'Apn-vtat,  the  "swift  spoilers"],  in  Gr. 
mythology,  certain  monsters  of  the  female  sex,  often  de- 
scribed as  birds  with  the  heads  of  women  and  ha\ing  huge 
claws.  Their  number  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
mj-thus  are  variouslj'  related.  They  were  said  to  reside  at 
the  isles  called  Strophades.  Some  writers  make  them  sym- 
bolical of  storm  winds  ;  others,  of  the  forms  of  death. 

Harpoc'rates  [Egyptian  Harpa  Khr>it,  "  Horns  the 
child  "],  the  Younger  Horus,  a  divinity  of  the  anc.  Egyptians, 
son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  worshipped  in  later  times  in  Gr.  and 
Rome  as  the  god  of  silence,  lint  not  so  esteemed  by  the 
Egyptians.  His  sculptures  show  him  as  a  child  placing  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  and  he  seems  to  have  originally  symbol- 
ized the  feeble  vegetal  life  of  the  winter  months. 

Harpoera'tlon  CApTro/cpaTiioi').  with  the  Rom.  surname 
V.\LERius.  a  Gr.  rhetorician  and  lexicographer  who  flourish- 
ed at  Alexandria,  but  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  pre- 
served. Even  the  period  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain. 
An  important  work  for  the  explanation  of  legal  and  political 
terms  is  ascribed  to  him,  entitled  \t^iK'ov  riiiv&iKa  prfTopwr. 

Harp  Seal,  the  I'aqoj)Mlns  (inmtandicus.  commercially 
the  most  important  of  the  seal  family.  It  inhabits  the 
coasts  of  the  polar  seas,  and  is  the  most  extensively  caught 
of  all  the  seals  sought  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  It 
is  named  from  rudely  harp-shaped  markings  on  its  back. 

Harpy  Eagle.    See  Eacjle. 

Har'rler,  a  small  foxhound,  bred  and  trained  to  follow 
the  hare.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  tlie  Brit.  Islands,  where  sev- 
eral breeds  are  distinguished.    Also  a  kind  of  hawk. 

Har'rimau  (Walter),  b.  in  Warner,  N.  II..  about  1817. 
As  a  teacher,  Univt.  preacher,  Dem.  politician,  and  orator, 
he  won  much  renown :  was  1862-05  the  commander  of  tlie 
11th  N.  H.  \'olunteers  in  the  c.  war  ;  sec.  of  state  in  N.  H. 
1865-67,  Rep.  gov.  of  N.  H.  1867-69,  and  was  then  appohited 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass.     D.  July  25,  1884. 

Har'rliigtun  (Samiel  ^Iaxwell),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dover, 
Del.,  Feb.  5,  \mi.  grad.  at  Washhigton  Coll.,  Md.,  182:i ;  sec. 
of  state  for  Del.  in  1829,  chief-justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court  1831,  and  afterward  an  associate  judge  of  the  superior 
court;  again  clnef-jiistice  18.55:  chancellor  of  Del.  18.57-65. 
Wrote  law  reports,  and  was  at  tlie  iiead  of  co!nmis.sion  of 
1849  for  codifying  the  laws  of  his  State.    D.  Nov.  28,  186,5. 

Har'riutt  (Thomas),  b.  at  Ox.,  Eng.,  1.500  ;  went  with  his 
patron,  Raleigh,  to  Va.  1.584-85 ;  pul).  a  Briefe  and  Tnii'  lit- 
port  of  tlie  A>«'  Foiniil  Land  of  I7/f/("//«n  1.588) ;  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  earl  of  Nortlmmberland  ;  simplilied  the 
theory  of  e(iuations,  and  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  all  the  terms  of  the  ccjuation  into  the  same 
side.  Arlix  ana/y/ica-  I'ra.rix  nova  ad  tK/uatioms  resolrtndac  is 
his  most  important  work.    D.  July  2,  1621. 


Har'ris  (Cuapin  A.),  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S..  b.  in  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
1806.  He  organized  the  Baltimore  Dental  Coll.  in  1839— the 
first  ijf  the  kind.  He  established  Ainer.  Journal  and  Libra?-)/ 
of  Ih  ntal  Srhiice  ;  author  of  /Jtnfat  Diet.    D.  1860. 

Harris  (CuarlesI.  b.  in  Eng.  in  1772,  ed.  in  Fr..  migrated 
to  (ia.  1788  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Savannah,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  profession  ;  was  twice  elect- 
ed to  the  judgeship  of  his  circuit,  and  twice  declined  ;  on 
the  retirement  of  Gov.  Milledge  from  L'.  S.  Senate  (1809), 
the  position  was  tendered  him  by  both  parties,  but  declined. 
Harris  co..  (ia.,  was  named  in  honor  of  him.    D.  Mar.  1827. 

HarrLs  (David  Bullocki,  b.  at  Frederick's  Hall,  Louisa 
CO.,  Va..  Sept.  28.  1814.  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  MiUtary  Acad,  at 
W.  Pt.  in  1833.  and  entered  the  army  as  a  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  the  1st  Artil.  ;  served  a  yr,  with  that  regiment  in  the 
field,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  prof,  of  engi- 
neering at  W.  Pt.,  a  position  which  he  filled  until  Aug.  30, 
1835.  when  he  resigned  from  the  army.  Was  subsequently 
emphjyed  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  then  became  an  exporting 
merchant  and  Va.  planter  ;  in  Apr.  1861  he  re-entered  the 
military  career  as  a  capt.  of  engineers  of  the  Va.  forces,  and 
was  at  once  put  on  duty  at  Culpeper  C.-H.  It  was  Capt.  H. 
who  first  reconnoitered  the  line  of  Bull  Run  and  deter- 
mined its  defensive  and  strategic  value.  Having  soon  ac- 
quired the  complete  confidence  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  he  was 
ever  after  associated  with  that  commander,  and  he  accom- 
panied Beauregard  early  in  1802  to  the  West,  and  there 
planned  and  constructed  the  works  at  Island  10  and  Ft. 
Pillow  on  the  Miss.  River,  and  subsequently  the  river- 
defences  at  Vicksburg.  Capt.  H.  was  also  charged  %vith 
the  direction  of  the  engineer  operations  in  the  defence  of 
Charleston.  In  1864  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  col.  of 
engineers,  and  served  as  an  engineer  on  the  Confed.  lines 
before  Petersburg.  D.  Oct.  10, 1864,  just  as  he  had  been  com- 
missioned a  brig.-gen. 

Harris  (Howell),  b.  at  Trevecca.  Wales,  in  1714  :  studied 
at  Ox.,  and  took  the  field  in  Wales  as  an  evangelist  and 
open-air  preacher,  foimding  societies  and  awakening  the 
whole  principality  by  his  zealous  labors.  Though,  like  Wes- 
ley  ami  Whitefield,  a  churchman,  he  received  little  or  no 
sympathy  from  the  clergy,  but  the  2  great  evangelists 
lieartily  recognized  him.  In  a  few  yrs.  he  had  formed  no 
less  than  300  societies.  He  may  be  considered  the  chief 
founder  of  "Cahinistic  Methodism,"  now  the  most  preva- 
lent form  of  dissent  in  Wales.  H.  raised  and  commanded  a 
regiment,  mostly  of  his  own  people,  during  the  PY.  war, 
when  the  invasion  of  Eng.  was  expected.    D.  July  21,  1773. 

Harris  (Ira),  b.  in  (-'harleston,  Montgomery  co,  N.  Y., 
May  31,  1802.  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1824  ;  became  a  lawyer  in 
Albany;  served  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1845  and 
1867 ;  was  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1847-60,  U.  S. 
Senator  1862-08.    D.  Dec.  2,  1875. 

Harris  (Isham  G.),  M.  C.  from  Tenn.  1849-5.3,  was  gov.  of 
the  State  18.57-61  ;  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  secession, 
and  after  the  war  became  a  merchant  of  Liverpool.  Eng. 
U.  S.  Senator  ]877-8;5,  and  re-elcfted. 

Harris  (Iverson  L).  b.  at  Watkinsville,  Ga..  Jan.  7, 1805, 
grad.  at  State  Univ.  1823:  studied  law.  admitted  to  the  bar, 
settled  in  Milledgeville  :  was  elevated  to  the  circuit  and  then 
to  the  supreme  court  bench  of  the  State,  retiring  in  1868 ; 
was  trustee  of  the  State  Univ. 

Harris  (James),  nephew  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  b.  at  Salis- 
bury July  20.  1709 ;  entered  Pari,  for  Christchurch  1761 ;  a 
lord  of  tlie  admiralty  1762,  a  lord  of  the  treas.  1763,  sec.  and 
comptroller  to  the  queen  1774.  D.  Dec.  22. 1780.  Author  of 
Hermes,  a  work  on  lang.  and  gen.  gram. ;  Spi-ing,  Philosophi- 
cal Arrangements,  and  Philokx/ical  Inquiries.— )A\<,  son,  James 
(1740-1820>,  in  1800  became  earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Harris  (Samiel),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  E.  Machias,  Me., 
June  14, 1814,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1833  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  in  1838.  He  was  a  teacher  at  Limerick. 
Me.,  183.3-»J.  and  at  E.  Machias  1834-45  and  1838-41.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  in  Conway.  Mass.,  1841-51.  and  of 
the  S.  Congl.  ch.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1851-.55 ;  prof,  of  system- 
atic theol.  in  the  Theological  Sem.  in  Bangor.  Me.,  1855-67, 
pres.  of  Bowdoin  Coll.  1807-71,  and  in  1871  took  the  chair  of 
sv.stematic  theol.  in  the  theological  dept.  of  Yale  Coll. 
Wrote  Zaccheus.  or  the  Scriptural  Plan  of  Benevolence,  Christ's 
J'rai/erfor  His  Redeemed,  etc. 

Harris  (Thaddeis  William),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester. 
Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1795:  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1815.  and  studied 
med..  which  he  practised  at  Milton.  Mass.  He  was  (18S1-.56) 
librarian  of  Harvard  Coll.,  and  for  a  time  was  instructor  in 
bot.  and  nat.  hist.,  and  won  especial  distinction  as  an  ento- 
mologist, being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  science  in  N. 
Amer.  His  most  important  works  are  a  Sijstematic  Catalogue 
of  the  Insects  of'  Ma-fs.  and  On  In.iecf.<  I>iJurious  to  Vegetation. 
D.  Jan.  16,  1856.— His  sons,  William  Thaddevs  (1826-54)  and 
Edward  D.  Harris,  have  attained  distinction  as  genealo- 
gists and  historical  students. 

Harris  (Thomas  Lake),  b.  May  15.  IffiS.  at  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, Eng.,  and  when  4  yi-s.  old  came  to  Amer.  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  at  I'tica,  N.  Y.  :  became  a  minister  of 
the  I'liivt.  faith  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhei-e  :  also  an 
earnest  believer  in  Spiritualism:  preached  in  G.  Brit.  1858- 
01,  winning  many  followers  to  liis  system,  which  appears  to 
combine  the  Swedenborgian  theol.  and  tlie  Platonic  philos. 
with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  His  followers,  "  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life."  are  found  in  O.  Brit.,  the 
U.  S..  India,  and  Japan.  Their  chief  establishment,  (n>- 
operative,  but  not  communistic,  is  at  Brocton,  N.  Y.  The 
Scripts,  and  the  marriatre  relation  are  held  sacred  by  them, 
proselytism  is  repudiated,  and  self-renunciation  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  supreme  duties. 

Harris  (William),  S.  T.  D..  b.  at  Springfield.  Mass..  Apr. 
29.  I7(i5.  irrad.  at  Harvard  in  178t)  :  was  rector  of  an  Epis.  ch. 
in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  rector  of  St.  >Lirk"s,  New  York,  1803- 
10,  and  the  founder  of  an  excellent  classical  school.  Pres. 
of  (^.lumbia  Coll.  1811-2!!.     D.  Oct.  18,  1829. 

Harris  (.William  L),  D.  D.,  b.  Nov    4,  1817.  in  O.  ;   he 
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joined  the  Mich,  coiifereuce  in  laST,  and  after  travelling 
some  10  yrs.  as  an  itinerant  preacher  was  elected  prin.  of 
the  Baldwin  Inst. :  he  subsequently  served  some  10  yrs.  as 
prof,  in  the  O.  W'esleyan  Univ.  In  1860  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant sec.  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  At 
the  Gen.  Conference  of  his  Ch.  in  1872  he  was  elected  bp. 
He  has  been  energetically  devoted  to  his  denomination  in 
her  greatest  enterprises,  and  was  especially  eminent  in  her 
anti-slavery  struggle. 

Harris  (William  Torrey).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Killingly,  Conn., 
Sept.  10,  1835;  entered  Yale  Coll.  in  18.54  ;  became  a  teacher 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  18.')7,  and  supt.  of  public  schools  there  18H7  ; 
was  in  18fi6  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  St.  Louis  ;  founded  the  Joi/rual  of  Speciilatire  PMIos.  18of, 
which  he  has  since  edited,  and  in  which  he  has  pub.  many 
translations  and  original  articles  iipon  philo.sophical  ques- 
tions. His  school  reports  are  widely  sought  for  and  read 
both  in  tills  country  and  Europe,  and  large  extracts  from 
them  have  been  republished  in  Eng.  and  Uer.  He  was  one 
of  the  assdcTMte  eds.  of  ./.".?  Tliiv.  Oijc. 

Har'risbiirg,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Pa.  and  uf  Daujihin  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  (JO  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  106  m.  from  Phila.  and 
121  m.  from  Wash.  ;  lat.  40°  1.5'  N.,  Ion.  76°  12'  W.,  and  stands 
chiefly  on  a  plateau  from  36  to  .50  ft.  above  low  water  in  the 
river.  The  Pa.  Canal,  with  its  outlets  and  feeders,  adds 
much  to  its  facilities  fm-  trade.  It  is  an  exten.«1ve  depot  for 
lumber  vifi  the  Susquehanna  River.   The  State  capitol  build- 


ings, embracing  offices  for  the  different  depts.  of  the  State 
govt.,  are  located  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park  of  10  acres 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  grou  nd.  They  are  plain  brick  edifices. 
The  State  Library  comprises  40,000  vols.,  and  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Mex. 
war  adorns  the  Capitol  park.  It  has  the  Harrisburg  Acad, 
and  Inst.,  St.  Genevieve's  Acad.,  and  a  young  ladies'  sem. 
The  prosperity  of  II.  does  not  deiicnd  upon  its  being  the 
cap.  of  the  State,  but  upon  its  railway  and  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  the  State ;  and  it 
is  these  remarkable  resources  that  have  invited  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  iron,  steel,  boilers,  galvan- 
ized iron  cornices,  brick,  and  tile.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Cath. 
bp.    Pop.  1870,  23.104  ;  1880,  30,762  ;  188.5,  about  36,000. 

Har'rlNon,  Mich.    See  Appendix. 

Harrison  (Ben.iamin\  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.,  b.  about  1740  at  Berkeley,  Charles  co.,  Va.,  ed.  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  Coll.  ;  in  17(54  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  and  again  1777-82 ;  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Cong. 
1774-77,  and  gov.  of  Va.  1782-85;  was  brother  of  Gen. 
Chari.es  Harrison,  Revolutionary  officer,  and  Pres.  W.  H. 
Harrison  was  son  of  Gov.  Harrison,  who  d.  in  Apr.  1791. 

Harrison  (John),  b.  at  Faulby,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  1693; 
l)ro(lucc(l  a  new  escapement  for  clocks  and  watches  and  a 
compcnsntioTi  (gridifun)iien(luhun  172.5;  went  to  Lond.  \',",io; 
invented  the  nautical  cluonciinctcr  iT-W,  and  perfected  it  in 
1759;  receivi'd  inconse(iuence(17(J7)  a  jirize  of  i;2(),(i()0offore(l 
for  the  invention  of  means  by  whicii  mariners  could  tell 
their  Ion.  within  30  m.    I),  in  Mar.  1770. 

Harrison  (William  Henrv),  the  9th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S., 
b.  Feb.  9,  1773,  in  Charles  co.,  Va..  at  Berkeley,  tlie  residence 
of  his  father,  (jov.  Benjamin  Harrison  ;  studied  at  Ilampden- 
Sidney  Coll.  with  a  view  to  entering  the  iirot'ession  of  med. 
In  1791  he  became  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  in  1792  a  lieut. 
on  Wayne's  staff  ;  in  1795  was  made  capt.  and  commandant 
of  Ft.  Washington,  now  (in.,  O.  ;  in  1797-98  he  was  sec.  of 
the  N.  W.  Terr.,  and  in  1799-1800  its  delegate  in  Cong.  He 
was  (1801-13)  gov.  of  Indiana  Terr,  and  sui)t.  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  as  such  concluded  13  important  treaties  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  Nov.  7,  1811.  In  1812  he  was 
made  maj.-gen.  of  Ky.  militia  and  brig.-gen.  in  the  army, 
with  the  command  of  the  N.  W.  frontier.  In  1813  he  was 
made  maj.-gen.,  and  as  such  won  much  rc^nown  by  the  de- 
fence of  Ft.  Meigs  and  tiie  liatlli-  of  the,  Tliaines,  Oct.  5, 18i:i. 
in  1814  he  left  the  army  and  was  eniploved  in  Indian  affairs 
by  the  govt. ;  was  M.  C.  from  (),  IHKi-l'.i,  State  senator  1K19- 
21,  U.  S.  Senator  182.5-28,  Presidential  elector  1821  and  182.5, 
U.  S.  minister  to  Colombia  1828-29,  after  which  he  retired  to 
his  fann  at  X.  Bend,  Hamilton  co.,  G.,   l(j  m,  below  tin., 


where  for  12  yrs.  he  was  <-lerk  of  the  co.  court.  In  1839  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Presideiiev  bv  the  Whigs  at  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  the  Dem.  candidate,  and 
(ien.  H.  received  234  electoral  votes  against  60  for  his  oppo- 
nent. This  election  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  then  ex- 
traordinary means  employed  during  the  canvass  for  popular 
votes.  Mass  meetings  and  processions  were  introduced, 
and  the  watchwords  "  log  cabin  "  and  "  hard  cider  "  (refer- 
ring to  statements  of  his  political  adversaries  as  to  the  gen.'s 
habitation  and  his  favorite  drink)  were  effectively  used  by 
the  Whigs,  and  aroused  a  wonderful  popular  enthusiasm. 
D.  Apr.  4,  1841,  ju-st  31  days  after  his  inauguration.  (See  his 
Life  by  Moses  Uawson,  1824 ;  by  S.  J.  Burr.  1840.) 

Har'risonbura-,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.. 
in  the  Shenandoah  'Valley.  Rawley  Springs  are  12  m.  E.  of 
H.     Pop.  1K70.  2(«6  ;  1880,  2831. 

Har'risonville,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Cass  co..  Mo.,  45m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  Kansas  City.     Pop.  1870,  1032;  1880,  1113. 

Har'rodsburg,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co..  Ky. 
Daughters'  Coll.  is  located  here.  It  has  good  mineral 
waters.    Pop.  1870,  2205  ;  1880,  2202. 

Hart  (James  McDougal),  b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Scot.,  in 
1828;  came  when  a  child  to  Amer.,  and  lived  at  Albanv, 
N.  Y.  ;  went  to  Diisseldorf,  Ger.,  in  1851,  and  studied  land- 
scape-painting about  a  yr.  ;  returned  to  Albany  in  18.52,  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1856,  was  made  an  academician  in 
1859.  His  pictures  are  admired  for  their  harmony  of  color 
and  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  their  tone. 

Hart  (Joel  T.),  b.  in  Clarke  co.,  Ky.,  1810;  was  bred  a 
mason,  and  learned  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  wood-fire. 
While  working  in  1830  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  as  a  stone-cutter, 
he  began  modelling  in  clay,  and  soon  won  reputation.  The 
Angelina,  Woman  Triiiniphant,  and  II  I'mxeroxo  are  among 
his  best  works.  He  excelled  in  portrait-busts,  and  had  much 
facility  and  taste  as  a  poet.    D.  Mar.  2,  1877. 

Hart  (John),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b.  at 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  in  1708.  He  was  a  farmer,  often  sent  to  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  known  as  "honest  John  Hart;" 
was  in  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-77,  and  was  until  after  the 
battle  of  Trenton  much  persecuted  by  the  Tories,  who 
hunted  their  patriotic  neighbor  for  a  long  time  from  place 
to  place.    D.  in  1780. 

Hart  (John  SeeltI,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Stockbridge,  Mass..  Jan. 
28,  1810,  and  in  1812  removed  with  his  family  to  Luzerne  co.. 
Pa.  He  grad.  in  ]830at  Princeton  with  the  first  honors  ;  was 
prin.  of  Natchez  Acad.,  .Miss..  1N30-31  ;  became  in  1832  tutor, 
and  in  18:M  adjunct  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  at  Princeton  ;  taught 
ill  the  Kdgeliiil  School,  Piinceton,  18;36-41 ;  was  prin.  of  the 
Phila.  High  School  1842-.59  ;  teacher  and  prin.  of  the  N.  J. 
Xornial  School,  Trenton,  1862-71,  and  in  1872  became  prof, 
of  rhetoric  and  the  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  in  Princeton  Coll. 
Author  of  a  large  number  of  educational  and  religious 
works.  Has  been  editorially  connected  with  a  number  of 
periodicals,  and  an  active  promoter  of  the  Sunday-school 
cause.     I).  Mar.  26,  1877. 

Hart  (Nancy),  a  heroine  of  Revolutionary  fame  in  the 
annals  of  Ga.  Though  ignorant  of  letters  and  the  civilities 
of  life,  yet  she  was  a  lover  of  liberty  and  the  "  Liberty 
boys,"  as  she  called  the  Whigs,  and  did  many  valorous  acts 
in  supiioit  of  their  cause.  Gn  one  occasion,  by  her  own 
prowess  and  strategy,  she  overcame  a  party  of  5  of  the 
enemy  who  came  to  her  humble  cabin  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sult, outrage,  and  plunder;  one  she  killed  outright,  another 
she  put  hofii  de  coinbut,  and  compelled  the  other  3  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  at  her  discretion  to  avoid  a  similar  fate. 
(See  Mrs.  Ellet's  Heroic  Women  of  the  Amer.  Rewlvtion.)  In 
her  honor  the  co.  of  Halt,  Ga.,  embracing  the  place  of  her 
residence,  was  named. 

Hart  (Col.  Ossian  B.),  a  native  of  Fla.,  fouglit  during  the 
c.  war  on  the  side  of  the  l'.,  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State.  In  1870  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
the  Reps.,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  1872  was  chosen 
gov.  of  Fla.     D.  May  18,  1874. 

Hart  (William),  elder  brother  of  J.  M.  Ilart,  b.  at  Pais- 
ley, Scot.,  in  1823;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1831  ;  was  bred  a 
mechanic,  and  apprenticed  to  a  coach-maker  at  Albany, 
but,  exhibiting  talent  and  taste  for  art,  left  the  ornamental 
painting  of  carriages  for  the  painting  of  canvas.  His  tiist 
publicly  exliibited  landscape  picture  in  1848  gained  favoi  able 
notice.  In  18.50  he  revisited  his  native  land,  and  3  yrs.  spent 
abroad  in  study  advanced  liim  greatly  in  his  art.  He  became 
an  academician  in  18.58.  Is  a  very  good  water-color  artist. 
The  Water-Color  Society  owed  its  existence  in  large  measure 
to  him  ;  for  3  yrs.  he  was  its  pres. 

Harte  (Francis  Bret),  b.  Aug.  25,  18.39,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
In  1854  he  went  to  Cal.,  digged  gold,  taught  school,  engaged 
in  tiie  express  business,  set  type  in  the  office  of  the  Golden 
Ki'Q,  became  ed.  of  the  Culifornian,  a  literary  weekly,  and 
was  api)ointed  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  branch  mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ill  ]S(ij.  Some  of  the  poems  which  he  pub.  in  San 
Francisco  papers  during  the  following  yr^.—  Tlie  Society  vpon. 
the  Stanidaiv,  The  Pliocene  Skull,  John  Burns  of  Getli/d/i/r//, 
etc.  —  attracted  great  attention,  and  in  1868  he  started  ,i 
new  magazine,  the  Orerland  Monthly.  The  Luck  of  Jloarim/ 
Ccmip  and  The  Oidcajitsof  Poker  Flat  made  quite  a  sensation, 
and  with  the  publication  in  1870  of  The  Heatlien  Chinee  his 
popularity  culminated.  In  the  same  yr.  he  was  appointed 
prof,  in  modern  lit.  at  the  Univ.  of  Cal.,  but  in  1871  he  re- 
signed his  chair  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
has  a  decided  talent  for  the  description  of  life  as  it  appears 
when  for  .some  reason  or  other  it  falls  outside  of  civilized 
society  and  has  to  start  anew. 

Harte-Beest  IDut.l,  or  Caania,  Alcelaphus  caama,  a 
large  antelope  of  S.  Afr.,  which  goes  in  great  herds,  is  ex- 
tremely swift,  and  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
beef.     It  is  often  domesticated. 

Hart'ford,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre,  cap. 
of  Conn,  and  of  Hartford  co.,  on  W.  side  of  Conn.  River,  ,50 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  head  of  navigation  except  for  small 
boats  ;  lat.  41"  45'  59"  N.,  Ion.  72°  40'  4.5"  W.  ;  111  m.  from  New 
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York  and  134  from  Boston.  It  has  a  dally  steamboat  line  to 
Xew  York,  and  freight  lines  to  Phila.,  Baltimore,  and  Al- 
bany. II.  was  settled  in  1(13.5  by  eniij;raiits  from  Newtown 
(now  Cambridge)  Mass.  The  Indian  name  for  the  locality 
was  Si/ckiai/(/,  and  the  settlers  secured  a  deed  in  1636  from 
Siinckquassen  (or  SequassenK  chief  of  the  Suekiaug  tribe, 
but  to  secure  a  certain  title  tlie  lands  were  repurchased  in 
into.  The  settlement  was  first  named  Newtown,  but 
changed  to  Hartford,  after  Hertford,  Eng..  said  to  have  been 
the  birtliiilace  of  Kev.  .>^anluel  stone,  teacher  of  the  ch.  The 
Dut.  built  a  fort  on  the  river  in  1633,  Init  were  dispossessed 
by  the  gen.  ccnirt  in  1654.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
uien  who  had  been  eminent  in  Eng.  and  in  the  Mass.  colony. 
Emigrants  from  H.  settled  Farmington  in  164,5.  Middletown 
and  Norwalk  in  16.50,  and  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  In  1637,  42 
of  its  90  men  went  to  tlie  Pequot  war.  In  1775  a  small  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  met  in  H.  and  made  arrangements  for 
men  and  money  which  resulted  in  the  memorable  capture 
of  Ticonderoga  "bv  Col.  Ethan  Allen.  The  first  school  was 
established  in  1638,  and  the  same  yr.  Ludlow,  Haynes,  Wol- 
cott,  Hopkins,  and  Hooker  formed  a  written  constitution, 
completed  in  1(>».  which  was  the  first  framed  in  Amer.,  and 
embodied  the  main  points  of  all  subsequent  State  consts. 
and  of  the  Federal  const.  The  first  code  of  laws  was 
drawn  up  bv  Ludlow  in  16.50,  reducing  the  capital  offences 
from  160  (in  Eng.)  to  15.  The  first  mission  was  started  in 
USO  for  the  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  A  prominent 
event  in  the  hist,  of  the  town  was  the  effort  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  go  v. -gen.  of  N.  Eng.  in  1687,  to  secure  the  charter 
granted  to  the  colonists  In  1662  by  Khig  Charles  II.  Andros 
made  formal  demand  for  the  instrument  in  the  gen.  court, 
and  while  discussion  was  in  progress  Capt.  Josepli  Wads- 
worth  carried  off  the  charter  and  secreted  it  in  the  famous 
■'  charter  oak  ;"  or  perhaps  the  original  charter  was  secreted 
in  the  oak  in  June  1687,  and  Wadsworth  carried  off  the  du- 
plicate. The  historic  tree  survived  till  1856,  when  it  was 
blown  down.  It  was  an  object  of  interest  to  every  visitor 
to  the  city,  and  gave  the  name  "  Charter  Oak  City,"'  as  also 
a  name  to  a  street  and  to  numerous  societies  and  business 
corporations,  and  furnishes  a  "trade-mark"  for  many  in- 
dustrial productions.  Its  wood  has  been  worked  and  carved 
into  innumerable  relics.  A  young  tree  from  the  old  oak  is 
growing  in  Bushnell  park.  The  charter  remained  concealed 
until  1689.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  State-liouse,  framed  in 
wood  of  the  "  charter  oak."'  The  remains  of  the  duplicate 
are  held  by  the  Conn.  Historical  Society.  The  State-house 
also  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington  by  Stuart, 
and  portraits  of  most  of  the  govs,  of  the  colony  and  State 
to  the  present  time.  H.  was  the  sole  cap.  of  the  Conn, 
colony  until  1701,  made  so  by  the  vote  of  the  freemen.  In 
1701  the  Oct.  sessions  of  the  gen.  court  were,  by  legislative 
act,  ordered  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  while  the  May  ses- 
sion was  held  at  H.  The  adoption  of  the  const,  of  1818, 
though  it  did  away  with  the  Oct.  session,  legally  established 
the  double-capital  system.  In  1873,  after  yrs.  of  contro- 
versy, a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  making  H. 
again  the  sole  cap.  The  State  had  previously  appropriated 
$.500,000,  and  H.  $.500,(X)0,  for  tlie  erection  of  a  new  State- 
house.  H.  purchased  the  Trinity  Coll.  grounds  for  $600,000, 
and  presented  the  site  to  the  State,  and  in  1873  the  State  ap- 
propriated $500,000  more  toward  the  edifice.  Subsequent 
appropiiations  make  the  entire  cost  about  $2,500,000.  It  is 
of  white  marble,  and  occupies  a  commancllng  position  in 
ttie  West  Park.  Bushnell  Park,  with  the  State-house  grounds, 
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contains  40  acres.  Charter  Oak  Park  and  fair-grounds  border 
on  the  railroad  S.  of  the  city.  A  prominent  business  interest 
of  the  city  is  Insurance.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  K.  Cath.  bp.  The 
first  ch.  organization  was  brought  from  Cambridge  by  the 
settlers,  with  tlieir  ministers,  Kev.  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor. 
Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  reader,  and  William  Goodwin,  ruling 
elder,  and  is  now  the  First  or  Centre  Congl.  ch.  The  Second 
or  South  Congl.  ch.  was  organized  in  1669-70.  The  first  cli. 
edifice  was  built  in  16:iS.  The  educational  insts.  are  Trinity 
Coll.  (Epis.),  founded  in  1823  as  Washington  Coll.  ;  Hartford 
Theological  Inst.  ;  Hartford  High  and  Gram.  School,  a  thor- 
ough system  of  public  schools;  Hartford  Female  Sem. ; 
"  Woodside,"  a  school  for  young  ladies :  2  nunneries,  etc. 
Its  libraries  are  the  Watkinson  Library  of  reference,  Hart- 
ford Library,  Trinity  College,  Theological  Institute,  the  His- 
torical Society's  library,  and  the  State  law  library,  which  is 
very  complete.    In  this  library  are  preserved  many  letters 


from  Eng.  kings  to  the  colonial  govs.  Wadsworth  Athenaeum 
contains  the  Watkinson,  Young  Men's  Inst.,  and  Historical 
libraries  :  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  filled  with 
relics  and  records  covering  the  whole  hist,  of  the  country, 
open  to  the  public  free  ;  a  statuary -room,  and  a  picture- 
gallery.  The  State  arsenal,  and  also  the  Colt  Firearms  Co.'s 
works  are  located  here  :  an  artesian  well  1584  ft.  deep  upon 
the  Colt  estate  supplies  50  gals,  a  minute.  H.  is  a  central 
market  for  Conn,  seed-leaf  tobacco.  The  first  printing-office 
in  the  city  was  started  in  17(j4  by  Thomas  Green,  who  the 
same  yr.  established  the  Connecticut  Courant,  which  has  been 
pub.  regularly  to  the  present  time.  The  Amer.  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  started  here  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet 
1816,  is  the  oldest  inst.  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  There 
are  a  retreat  for  the  Insane,  the  H.  Hospital,  and  the  H. 
Orphan  Asylum.  Pop.  1870,  37.180  ;  1880,  42,015.  [Fromorig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  I'yc,  by  S.  A.  Hubbard,  Ed.  "Courant."] 
Hartford  City,  Ind.    See  Appendix. 

Hartford  Convention.  This  body,  so  called  from 
its  place  of  meeting,  was  composed  of  i2  delegates  from 
Mass.,  7  from  Conn.,  3  from  R.  I.,  appointed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  those  States,  and  of  2  from  parts  of  N.  H.  and  1 
from  Windham  co.,  Vt.  It  met  Dec.  1.5.  1814,  and  adjourned 
Jan.  .5,  1815,  sine  die.  George  Cabot  of  Mass.  was  the  pres. 
and  Theodore  Dwight  of  Conn,  was  the  sec.  Its  object  in 
gen.  was  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  N.  Eng.  States, 
then  controlled  by  the  Federal  party,  against  the  Dem.  ad- 
ministration of  the  U.  S.  The  Federal  party,  out  of  N.  Eng  , 
gave  no  decided  approval  of  the  convention.  It  was  falsely 
charged  that  the  meeting  was  a  step  preparatory  to  a  sep- 
aration of  the  states  represented  in  it  from  the  U.  S.  Soon 
after  It  met.  the  repulse  of  the  Brit,  army  at  New  Orleans 
and  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  Feb.  took  away  all  Influence  from 
it,  and  it  only  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  pure  and  able 
Federal  party. 

In  183;3  the  journal  was  pub.,  and  enables  us  to  affirm  that 
complaint  was  made  (1)  that  the  administration  left  N.  Eng. 
defenceless  ;  (2)  that  the  powers  of  the  gen.  govt,  needed  to 
have  some  check  put  upon  them  by  new  guaranties  to  the 
States  ;  but  (3)  It  was  said  in  the  acts  of  the  3  States  calling 
the  convention  that  the  means  of  defense  which  might  be 
devised  in  the  convention  were  not  to  be  repugnant  to  their 
obligations  as  members  of  the  I'.  Three  measures  proposed 
protection  against  forcible  drafts  of  militia,  and  assuming, 
on  the  part  of  these  States,  with  consent  of  the  U.  S.  govt., 
the  defense  of  their  coasts.  They  also  proposed  certain 
amendments  of  the  Federal  const.,  such  as  that  representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  should  be  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  States ;  that  admission  of  new 
States  should  require  a  vote  of  %  of  both  houses  of  Cong.  : 
that  embargoes  on  vessels  of  citizens  should  last  not  more 
than  60  days  ;  that  war  should  not  be  declared  without  a  ~/n 
vote  of  Cong. ;  that  a  naturalized  person  should  be  incapa- 
ble of  being  made  Pres.,  and  the  same  person  not  be  cho- 
sen to  that  office  a  second  time,  nor  the  same  State  furnish 
a  Pres.  twice  In  succession.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 

Hart'Iey  (Sir  Charles  Augustus),  F.  K.  S.  E..  b.  at 
Hewortli,  Durham,  in  1825 :  at  the  age  of  20  he  became  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  railways  in  Scot. :  was  appoint- 
ed In  1848  resident  engineer  on  harbor  works  at  Plj-mouth 
and  Devon,  under  the  late  Joseph  Locke,  M.  P.,  C.  E.  On 
June  22,  1855,  he  received  the  queen"s  commission  as  capt. 
in  the  Tur.  contingent  engineers,  and  served  at  Kertch  with 
that  force  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war.  He  was 
appointed,  Jan.  1,  ia57,  engineer-in-chief  to  the  European 
commission  of  the  Danube,  and  received  in  1862  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  He  has  been  employed  by  the  Aus.,  Tur., 
Rus.,  Brit.,  Indian,  and  Roumanian  govts,  to  report  on  vari- 
ous schemes  for  improving  ports,  docks,  etc.,  and  has  re- 
ceived manv  orders,  prizes,  medals,  and  premiums.  He  is  a 
member  of'  the  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lond.,  a  F.  R.  S.  of 
Edinliuigh.  and  consulting  engineer  to  the  European  com- 
mission of  the  Danube.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Hart'niann,  von  iEduard),  b.  in  Berlin  Feb.  2;},  1840. 
He  was  ed.  at  the  School  of  Artil..  and  became  an  officer  in 
1861.  Devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies.  His  prin. 
work  is  his  P/ii/of^oji/iie  des  rnlieicu.-'f^tt/i  (1869).  His  idea  is  to 
connect  tlie  results  of  the  abstract  phllos.  with  those  of  the 
concrete  inductions  of  natural  science.  The  point  In  whlcli 
these  2  lines  of  research  meet  each  other  and  prove  eadi 
other  is  the  unconscious.  The  unconscious  in  nature  has  a 
will— not  a  merely  blind,  irrational  will,  but  one  which  can 
determine  Itself  to  prototypal  Ideas;  and  an  Idea  — not 
a  merely  logical  idea,  but  one  which  can  reach  reality  by 
will.  In  the  mind  this  will  and  this  Idea  become  consc-lous 
bv  means  of  brain  and  nerves,  but  the  unconscious  is  still  at 
work  in  tlie  instincts,  in  love,  in  the  formation  of  lang.,  etc., 
and  in  the  unconscious  the  "  first  principles  "'  are  to  be  found. 

Hartniann,  von  (Jacob).  Barox,  was  b.  a  Fr.  citizen 
Feb.  4,  1795,  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate  :  entered  1811  as  a 
lleut.  the  1st  regiment  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg.  He 
fought  18i:i-15  under  Fr.  colore.  .-Vt  Waterloo  he  saved  tlie 
eagle  of  the  regiment.  After  the  peace  of  Paris  U815)  he 
left  the  ?>.  service  and  entered  the  10th  Bavarian  regiment 
of  Inf.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  adjutant  to  the  crown 
prince  Maximilian,  and  in  1848  he  became  maj.-gen.  and  ad- 
jutant to  the  king.  In  1K54  he  visited  Fr.,  and  pub.  later  an 
excellent  military  work  on  the  It.  war  in  1859.  In  1861  he 
became  lieut.-gen.  and  commander  of  the  4th  division  of 
inf.,  and  as  such  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  1866.  In  1869  he 
became  a  gen.  of  inf.,  and  led  the  2d  Bavarian  army  corps 
against  ty.  in  1870  and  1871.  He  took  part  in  the  encounter 
at  Wcissenlnirg,  contributed  to  the  victory  m  the  battle  of 
W<)rth,  took  the  fortress  of  Marsal.  fought  at  Sedan,  and 
kept,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  plateau  of  ChatiUon  oc- 
cupied.    D.  Feb.  22,  IST^i.  ,     ,,        ^    ,^,.      ^ 

Hartinann,    vou    (Jui.iusX   was  b.  Mar.  3.   18l(.  at 
Hanover:  entered  the  10th  Prus.  regiment  of  hussars  18;i4. 
1  and  in  1K(8  was  attached  to  the  staff ;  was  often  employed 
diplomatic  missions  ;  was  sent  in  18.50  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
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stem,  aud  later  to  Aus.  and  Sax  :  vras  made  a  ma.i.-gen. 
in  1865,  and  commander  of  Coblentz.  In  1860  he  took  part 
in  the  encounters  of  Zwitliau,  Tobitschau,  and  Rokeinitz. 
In  1807  he  was  given  the  difficult  task  of  reorsaniziutr  the 
Ba^'ariau  army  in  harmony  with  the  army  organization  of 
PiTis. ;  in  the  Frauco-Ger.  war  he  received  the  command  of 
the  1st  division  of  cav.,  and  fought  at  Courcellt's  and 
Gravelotte.  Jan.  6,  1871,  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
larger  detachment,  comprising  all  arms,  with  wliich  he 
operated  in  the  region  between  the  Loire  and  tlie  Loir,  and 
took  Tours  Jan.  13.  After  peace  he  became  gov.  of  Stras- 
burar.  and  in  1874  was  made  a  gen.  of  cav.     D.  Apr.  30,  1878. 

Har'tranft  (John  Fkederic),  b.  in  New  Hanover  tp., 
Jlontgomery  co..  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1830;  grad.  at  Union  Coll., 
N.  Y,  18.53;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
1859.  At  the  outbreak  of  thee,  war  he  was  col.  of  militia, 
and  among  the  first  to  tender  his  services  to  the  gov.  As 
commander  of  the  4th  Pa.  he  served  during  the  3  months' 
term,  and  as  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Franklin  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Commissioned  col.  51st  Pa.  Volunteers 
July  -Zi.  1861,  and  with  it  accompanied  the  "Burnside  expe- 
dition," leading  it  in  the  attack  on  Roanoke  Island,  Feb.  7, 
and  in  the  battle  near  Newberne,  N.  C,  Mar.  13,  186a ;  was 
engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  and 
in  the  Md.  campaign  at  S.  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and 
with  Burnside's  transfer  to  the  dept.  of  the  O.  was  ordered 
to  Ky.  In  June  1863  he  commanded  a  brigade  before  Vicks- 
burg.  In  command  of  a  division  at  ijattle  of  Campbell's 
Station,  Nov.  1863,  and  participated  in  the  repulse  of  Long- 
street  from  l>cfiiic  Knoxville.  In  the  Richmond  campaign 
of  1864  he  coinniamlcd  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spciit'^yUania  ;  commissioned  brig.  gen.  May  12, 
1864,  and  engaged  in  all  army  movements  to  and  before  Pe- 
tersburg, and  hrevctted  maj.-gen.  for  gallantry  in  recaptur- 
ing Ft.  Steadnian.  Mar.  25,  1865.  In  Oct.  1865  was  elected 
auditor-gen.  of  Pa.,  and  re-elected  in  1868  ;  gov.  of  Pa.  1873- 
79,  collector  of  port  of  Phila.  in  18K0. 

Hart's  Falls,  or  Scliay^liticoke  Point,  on  R.  R., 
Rensselaer  co..  N.  Y.     Pop.  1870,  1111  ;  1880,  1275. 

Hartshorn.     See  Ammonia,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Harts'liorne  (EuwARn),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Harts- 
horne,  b.  in  Phila.  in  1818  ;  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1837,  and 
M.  D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1840 ;  was  elected  resident  surgeon 
to  the  Pa.  Hospital  in  Apr.  1841.  and  after  2  yrs.'  service 
there  was  elected  phys.  to  the  E.  State  Penitentiary  of  Pa. 
A  residence  of  15  months  in  the  med.  charge  of  this  peni- 
tentiary and  constant  observation  of  the  working  of  the 
■■  separate  system  of  prison  discipline,"  led  him  to  prepare 
2  reports  (1843  and  1844)  in  favor  of  the  innocuous  sanitary 
influence  of  the  system  when  properly  administered,  which 
atti'acted  much  attention  as  tlie  first  evidence  of  the  kind 
derived  from  practical  experience  upon  the  spot.  He  en- 
gaged in  gen.  practice  in  Phila.  after  more  than  2  yrs.' 
travel  and  study  among  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons 
of  Europe,  and  sul)sp(iuently  among  those  of  the  N.  Atlantic 
States  of  this  country  ;  served  throughout  the  c.  war  as  con- 
sulting surgeon  and  in  other  professional  capacities  in  the 
U.  S.  army  med.  service,  chiefly  in  Phila.  U.  S.  army  hospitals  ; 
also  as  active  member  and  sec.  of  the  executive  committee 
of  tlie  U.  S.  Sanitary  Coinmission  in  Phila.  During  many 
yrs.  he  has  been  an  active  lucnihHrof  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Epis.  Hospital  of  Phila.  He  served  as  sec.  to  the  first 
prison  discipline  convention  in  Phila.  (1847),  and  to  the  first 
sanitary  convention  in  the  U.  S.  (Phila.  18.57);  also  as  sec.  for 
several  yrs.  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Phila.,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  censors  of  the  coll. :  was  pres.  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Phila.  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association  at 
Phila.  in  1872.  During  many  yrs.  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  med.  papers,  and  took  part  in  editing  2  successive 
eds.  of  Taylor's  Manual  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  with  Amer. 
notes  and  references. 

Hartsliorne  (Henuy),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Harts- 
horne,  b.  in  Phila.  in  1823 ;  grad.  B.  A.  at  Haverford  Coll.  in 
18:39,  and  M.  D.  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1845  ; 
was  appointed  in  1859  prof,  of  the  practice  of  med.  in  the 
med.  dept.  of  Pa.  Coll.  In  1865  he  was  elected  the  first  prof, 
of  hygiene  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  ;  has  held  also  professorships 
at  Haverford  Coll.  and  in  the  Woman's  Med.  Coll.  of  Pa.  ; 
author  of  a  Monograph  on  Glycerine,  Emay  on  Cholera.  Guide 
to  the  Med.-  VliesI,  and  Essentialg  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Med.,  and  became  ed.  of  the  F/iends'  Revieiv  in  1874. 
Wrote  Evolution  in  ./.'*•  Univ.  Cyc. 

Hartsliorne  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  1779 ;  became  a  med.  student  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1800, 
and  grad.  M.  D.  in  1805,  after  a  5  yrs.'  training  under  Rush, 
Wistar,  Physick.  and  others.  After  2  voyages  to  the  E.  I. 
and  a  3  months'  residence  in  Batavia,  he  settled  in  Phila. 
and  engaged  in  practice.  He  was  elected  a  colleague  of 
Physick  as  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  of  the  Pa.  Hospi- 
tal, and  continued  in  active  private  and  consulting  practice 
until  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1849.  Wrote  an  appendix,  with  illustrations,  to  an  Amer. 
ed.  of  a  Lond.  translation  of  Bover's  work  on  Diseases  and 
Invrries  of  the  Bones.     D.  Aug.  18.50. 

Harf'suir  (George  L.).  b.  at  Tyre,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y., 
May  28,  1830 ;  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  entered 
the  army  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil.  July  1,  1852 ;  did 
duty  in  garrison;  on  the  Tex.  frontier  and  in  Fla.  From 
1856  to  1859  he  was  on  duty  at  W  I't.  as  assistant  instructor 
of  artil.  tactics;  then  on  frontier  duty  a^ain.  In  Mar.  1861 
he  was  appointed  a  capt.  and  assistant  adjiitant-gcn.,and  in 
Apr.  sent  to  Ft.  Pickens  witli  the  secret'  expedition  under 
Gen.  Brown  ;  in  July  he  became  cliief  of  staff  to  (ien.  Rose- 
crans  in  W.  Va.,  participating  in  the  action  at  Carnifex 
Ferry,  Sept.  10 ;  in  Apr.  1862  he  was  appointed  a  brig.-gen. 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  war  dept. 
In  May  he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  Manassas,  also  at 
S.  Mountain  and  Antietam.    Having  been  promoted  to  be 


maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  1862,  he  commanded  the  23d 
army  corps  in  the  West  from  Apr.  to  Nov.  1863 ;  was  em- 
ployed on  bureau  duty  till  Mar.  1805,  when  he  commanded 
the  Bermuda  front  of  the  siege-works  before  Petersburg, 
assuming  command  of  that  city  on  its  capture  ;  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Volunteer  service  Aug.  1865.  Afterward  re- 
sumed duty  in  the  adjutant-gen. 's  dept.,  with  the  rank  of 
lieut.-col.  He  was  retired  in  June  1871,  on  the  full  rank  of 
maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.     D.  May  16,  1874. 

Hartz,  or  Harz,  an  insulated  group  of  mts.  in  N.  W. 
Ger.,  or,  rather,  an  elevated  plateau,  intersected  with  deep 
valleys  and  rising  in  different  places  into  high  peaks.  These 
mts.,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m...  occupying 
Brunswick  and  parts  of  Hanover  and  Prus.  Sax.,  are  covered 
vsdth  forests,  and  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals— gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  marble,  and  alabaster.  The  highest  peak 
is  the  Brocken,  3740  ft.  high,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  nu- 
merous superstitions  and  fairy-tales. 

Har'vard,  R.  R.  junc,  McHenry  co..  111.,  63  m.  N.  W  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1870,  1120;  18a),  1607. 

Harvard,  Clay  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R.,  81  m.  W.  of  Lincoln, 
the  State  cap.     Pop.  1880,  768. 

Harvard  (John),  M.  A.,  the  founder  of  Harvard  Coll.,  b. 
in  Eng.  about  1608,  probably  in  Middlesex,  ed.  at  Emanuel 
Coll.,  Cambridge.  He  came  to  N.  Eng.,  and  in  1637  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Mass.  colony.  In  1038  some  land  was  set 
off  for  him  in  Charlestown,  where  he  .performed  the  duties 
of  minister.  In  that  yr.  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider matters  "  tending  toward  a  body  of  laws."  D.  Sept. 
14,  1638,  and  left  half  his  estate,  or  £779  17'.-.  2(/.,  toward  the 
founding  of  a  coll.,  beside  more  than  300  vols,  of  books 
from  his  library.  Mr.  Everett  delivered  the  address  at  the 
dedication  of  his  monument  at  Charlestown  in  1828. 

Harvard  University.  In  1636  the  gen.  court  of  the 
colony  of  Mass.  Bay  voted  to  give  £400  toward  a  school  or 
coll.,  and  steps  were  taken  the  following  yr.  for  such  a  coll. 
at  Newtown  (afterward  Cambridge).  In  1638  John  Harvard 
left  his  library  (over  300  vols. )  and  half  his  property  to  the 
inst.  The  value  of  this  bequest  was  over  double  the  sum 
voted  by  the  court,  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  coll.  at 
once,  and  to  give  it  the  name  of  Harvard.  The  first  class,  9 
in  number,  grad.  in  \iW2.  Its  form  of  govt,  has  been  greatly 
modified  at  various  times.  At  the  outset  the  magistrates  of 
the  colony  and  certain  preachers  formed,  ex  officio,  the 
board,  and  it  was  not  until  1810  that  steps  were  taken  to 
make  a  part  of  the  number  elective.  The  State  govt,  re- 
tamed  a  more  or  less  direct  control  over  the  const,  of  this 
board  until  1865,  when  all  official  connection  between  the 
coll.  and  tiie  State  was  broken  by  the  passage  of  a  legis- 
lative act,  according  to  which  vacancies  in  the  board  of 
overseers  were  to  be  filled  thereafter  by  the  alumni  of  the 
coll.  The  property  of  the  univ.  is  managed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, but  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  administra- 
ti(m  of  coll.  affairs,  the  consent  of  the  overseers  is  necessary. 
The  central  dept.  is  H.  Coll.  Every  student  is  not  required  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  study  and  pass  the  same  exam- 
inations. After  the  freshman  yr.,  in  which  the  studies  are 
all  prescribed,  the  student  is  practically  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  course  of  study.  About  V?  part  of  the  instruction  pro- 
Aided  is  all  that  it  is  possible  for  any  one  student  to  pursue 
during  his  whole  residence.  The  elective  courses  are  classi- 
fied under  the  heads  of  anc.  langs.,  classics,  modern  langs., 
philos.,  hist.,  math.,  physics,  chem.,  nat.  hist.,  music,  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  1782  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration toward  the  establishment  of  professional  schools  in 
connection  with  the  coll.  by  the  appointment  of  profs,  in 
med.  subjects,  but  it  was  not  till  about  30  yrs.  later  that  a 
separate  coll.  was  built  for  the  med.  dept.  Until  1812  the 
coll.  govt,  and  students  had  united  in  public  worshij)  with 
the  first  parish  in  Cambridge,  but  in  that  yr.  the  <  ipini(  m  was 
expressed  by  the  overseers  that  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  on  the  Sabbath  within  the  univ.  The  discussions 
thus  begun  led  in  a  few  yrs.  to  the  founding  of  a  theological 
school,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is,  "  that  no  assent  to 
the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be 
required  either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  The  law 
school  was  estabHshed  in  1817,  but  the  number  of  students 
was  small  until  after  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in 
1829.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing depts.  of  the  univ.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was 
established  in  1847,  "for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  practi- 
cal sciences."  Connected  with  this  is  the  School  of  Mining 
and  Practical  Geol.,  founded  in  1865.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Agassiz 
Museum,  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the  univ.,  although  it 
is  directed  by  a  faculty  appointed  by  the  corporation. 
There  is,  however,  such  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
museum  and  the  coll.  that  a  large  part  of  the  coll.  instruc- 
tion in  nat.  hist,  is  given  at  the  museum.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  the  Herbarium  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  bot. 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  Amer.  The  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory, erected  in  1840,  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  instru- 
ments. The  Bussey  Inst,  is  a  school  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, established  as  a  dept.  of  the  univ.  The  Peabody 
Museum  of  Amer.  Archieology  and  Ethnology  possesses  a 
rapidly  accumulating  collection  of  objects  illustrating  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  early  races  inhabiting  this  coun- 
try. Beside  the  large  libraries  of  the  professional  schools, 
there  is  the  gen.  library,  containing  210,000  vols.,  beside 
about  200,000  pamphlets.  The  invested  funds  of  the  univ. 
amount  to  about  $3,000,000,  exclusive  of  grounds,  libraries, 
and  buildings  used  for  instruction.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Un/r.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pettee.] 

Harvel,  on  R.  R.,  Montgomery  co..  111.     Pop.  tp.  1880,  670. 

Harvest  Moon,  the  full  moon  nearest  the  autumnal 
equinox.  In  (i.  Brit,  and  N.  Europe  the  moon  rises  for  sev- 
eral evenings  in  succession  near  the  time  of  sunset,  an  iri-eg- 
ularity  which  is  less  observable  in  the  U.  S.,  on  account  of 
our  lower  lat.  At  the  ecjuator  no  such  anomaly  is  observ- 
able.   The  S.  hemisphere  has  a  H.  M.  in  Mar.    The  name  is 
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s'wen  from  the  fai-t  that  it  enables  farmers  to  lengthen  the 
dav's  work  during:  the  harvest. 

ilar'Tej'  iSir  John),  K.  V.  B.,  b.  in  ITTS  ;  entered  the  Brit, 
anny  in  ITIM  :  served  in  the  wars  against  Nap.,  and  in 
s.  Afr.,  India,  and  Canada,  and  was  distinguished  at  .Stony 
t'reek.  Chrysler's  Faiiu,  Lundy"s  Lane,  and  Ft.  Erie  ;  was 
aide-de-camp  to  WellinsTton  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  :  was 
:;ov.  of  N.  B.  18:37-41.  of  Newfoundland  liWl-ib,  and  of  N.  S. 
lS4t>-53 :  became  lieut.-gen.    D.  Mar.  22.  1853. 

Harvey  (LoLis  P.K  b.  at  E.  Iladdam,  Conn.,  July  22. 1820: 
removed  at  the  age  of  8  with  his  parents  to  O.  ;  ed.  at  West- 
em  Reserve  Coll. ;  removed  to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  1840,  and 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  as  teacher,  subsequently  as  ed. 
of  the  Whig  paper  of  that  city  :  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  from  1*>.5  to  18.i7,  when  he  was  elected  sec.  of  state, 
and  gov.  Nov.  1861.    D.  Apr.  19,  18(52. 

Harvej"  iM.\tthew\  LL.D..  b.  at  Sutton,  N.  H.,  June  21, 
1781,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1806 :  became  a  lawyer  1809 : 
was  a  prominent  State  legislator,  speaker  of  the  N.  H.  house 
1818-20,  pres.  of  N.  H.  senate  1824-28,  State  councillor  1828- 
ai:  in  Cong.  1821-2.5.  gov.  18:»-31,  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  dist. 
court  1831-b6.    D.  Apr.  7.  1866. 

Harvey  (.William).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Folkestone.  Kent,  Apr.  1, 
1578,  was  ed.  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  :  returned  to  Ens.  in  1602  :  be- 
came phys.  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Lond.  :  Lumleian 
lecturer  "on  anat.  and  .surgery  1615 ;  was  phys.  to  James  I. 
and  Charles  I. :  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  latter,  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  in  the  c.  war.  and  became  warden  of 
Merton  Coll.,  Ox.,  probably  in  1643.  Harvey's  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  him  in  1616.  announced  in  1619,  and  pub.  in  Ex- 
ercitatio  de  mot'i  cordis  d  mnrjv'ims  (1628).    D.  June  3.  1658. 

Has'drnbal,  or  Ai>»'drubal  i"  Baal  is  his  help").  (1)  a 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  went  to  Sp.,  and  there  found- 
ed New  Carthage  (242  b.  c.  i;  brought  nearly  all  Sp.  under 
the  rule  of  Carthage  :  was  murdered  by  a  slave  221  b.  c.  (2) 
Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  brother  of  Hannibal ;  defeated 
by  the  Scipios  in  a  battle  on  the  Iberus,  216  b.  c.  :  reduced 
the  Numidians  to  quietness  213  b.  c.  :  defeated  Cn.  Scipio  in 
Sp.  212  B.  c. :  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio  the  Younger  at 
Bfeeula  209  :  invaded  It.,  and  was  defeated  on  the  Metaurus 
by  Livius  and  Nero.  207  b.  c.  (3)  A  son  of  Gisco,  served  in 
Sp.  in  the  second  Punic  war  :  was  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Sil- 
pia  206  B.  c. :  was  twice  defeated  before  Carthage  by  Scipio 
204  B.  c. :  committed  suicide  by  poison.  i4)  A  gen.  in  the 
last  Punic  war :  defeated  by  Masinissa  and  forced  to  capitu- 
late 150  B.  c.  :  served  against  the  Roms.  before  Carthage  149- 
147  :  commanded  against  Scipio  in  the  defence  of  Carthage 
1 147-146  B.  c),  and  after  the  destruction  of  that  town  lived  a 
captive  in  It. 

Ha'se  (  Karl  August),  b.  at  Stienbach,  Sax.,  Aug.  25, 18(30 : 
became  in  1829  prof,  of  philos.  at  Leipsic  ;  prof,  of  theol.  at 
Jena  1830  :  has  long  been  a  prominent  rationalist,  and  in  1844 
iiecame  an  ed  of  the  Prolestanfische  Kirchenzeitung.  Author 
"f  Hiitterus  Redivivus.  Leben  Jem,  Kirchengeschichte,  Xem 
Piophetei'i.  Das  (/eutliche  Schauxpiel,  etc. 

Hase  i  Karl'  Benedict),  b.  May  11,  1780,  at  Suiza,  in  Sax.  : 
prof,  of  modern  Gr.  and  of  paleography  in  the  School  of 
iJriental  Langs,  in  Paris,  afterward  director  of  the  same : 
prof,  of  Ger.  lang.  and  lit.  in  the  Polytechnic  1830,  prof,  of 
comparative  gram,  at  the  Sorbonne  18.52,  beside  other  honor- 
able appointments.  Contributed  many  valuable  articles  on 
philology  to  the  Journal  des  HacanU.  Journal  Axicifiqtie.  Seviie 
Archiolotjique,  etc.  Edited  Laiirentius  Lydus  de  Ostentis  and 
Leo  DiaiMius  (in  Byz.  Script.) ;  was  prin.  ed.  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  S/irp/iani  Thesaurus  Linguce  Gracoe.    D.  Mar.  21, 1864. 

Hasli'lsb  [Ar.],  a  variety  of  Cannabis  saliva  (hemp),  is 
cultivated  in  dists.  N.  of  Calcutta  for  the  production  of  il) 
bhang  iHindostani),  ha-9/ii.9h  (Ar.),  the  dark-green  stalks  and 
green  leaves  used  in  smoking  or  as  a  constituent  of  a  sweet- 
meat (majuri) ;  (2)  ganja,  the  flowering  shoots  brought  into 
the  Lond.  drug-market  under  the  name  of  guaza  ;  (3)  charas 
or  churrvs.  the  resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  plant.  H.  has  long  been  employed  in  med.  in 
Asia.  Arabs.  Pers.,  Indians,  Chi.,  and  S.  Afrs.  esteem  it  for 
its  intoxicating  powers,  but  many  people  of  European  race 
are  scarcely  influenced  by  it.  and  upon  those  who  are  intoxi- 
cated by  its  use  the  effects  are  extremely  varied. 

Has'saurek  (Friedrich).  b.  at  Vienna  Oct.  9,  1832; 
served  in  the  student  legion  in  the  revolution  of  1848  :  came 
in  1849  to  the  L*.  S.,  and  became  a  journalist  and  lawyer  of 
Cin.  ;  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador  1861-6.5.  and  in  thelatter 
yr.  became  ed.  of  the  Cin.  Volksbtatt.  Author  of  Four  Years 
iunong  the  Sp.  Amers. 

Hass'ler  (Ferdinand  Rudolph),  a  SwLss  math.,  b.  Oct. 
6,  1770:  was  prof,  of  math,  at  W.  Pt.  1807-10;  supt.  of  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  1816-18  and  18:32-43.  Author  of  several  mathe- 
matical works.    D.  Nov.  20,  1843. 

Hassler  Expedition.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  having 
found  it  necessary  t<  >  provide  a  new  steamer  for  hydrographic 
purposes  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  the  Hassler,  an  iron  screw  ves- 
sel of  about  :J.50  tons,  was  built,  and  placed  under  the  ordei-s 
of  Com.  P.  C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  N.  Prof.  Peirce.  the  supt..  offer- 
ed to  Prof.  Agassiz  the  privilege  of  making  the  V(  )yage  in  her 
with  a  limited  number  of  assistants.  The  steamer  sailed 
from  Boston  Dec.  4,  1871.  Only  surface  observations  were 
made  on  the  passage  to  St.  Thomas.  At  Barbadoes  very  rich 
dredgings  were  made  in  100  to  120  fathoms.    The  rough  sea 

Erevented  any  work  being  don.e  from  that  port  to  Pernam- 
uco.  but  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  the  dredge  was  used 
whenever  the  weather  permitted.  Rio  Janeiro  was  reached 
Jan.  23,  1872,  where  3  weeks  were  spent  for  various  repairs 
to  the  vessel.  Montevideo  was  next  visited  for  coaling,  but 
the  ship  was  placed  under  quarantine.  The  next  halting- 
place  was  San  Matias  Bay.  Patagonia.  In  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  stoppages  were  made  every  night,  and  occasional- 
ly a  day  or  two  spent  in  interesting"  localities,  where  abun- 
dant collections  were  made  and  interesting  observations  on 
the  former  and  present  state  of  the  glaciers  recorded  by 


I  Prof.  Agassiz.  On  the  coast  of  Chili.  San  Carlos.  Lota,  and 
Talcahuano  were  visited.  The  steamer  went  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Juan  Fernandez,  while  I*rof.  Agassiz  went  by 
land  to  Valparaiso.  Some  deep  soundings  were  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  island,  but  the  dredging-rope.  having 
^  been  injured  by  dampness  in  the  hold,  failed  to  give  the  re- 
sults which  were  expected  from  it.  Valparaiso.  Callao,  and 
other  places  were  visited,  and  finally  San  Francisco  was 
I  reached  Aug.  1872,  after  touching  at  Panama  and  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  zoological  results  of  the  expedition  have  been 
,  pub.  by  Messrs.  A.  Agassiz,  Lyman,  and  Pourtales.  but  the 
death  of  Prof.  Agassiz  prevented  the  publication  of  his  nu- 
merous observations,  except  in  the  preliminar%-  form  of  let- 
ters to  Prof.  Peirce.  L.  F.  Pourtales. 

Has'tings,  town  of  Eng.  on  the  Eng.  Channel.  Here 
William  the  Conqueror  landed,  and  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought  in  1066  in  the  vicinity.  The  harbor  was  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  by  a  storm,  and  H.  is  now  best  known  as 
a  bathing-place.    Pop.  42,258. 

Hastiugs,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Barry  co..  Mich.,  on  the 
Thomapple  River.  .30  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Grand 
River  and  33  m.  S.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  1870,  1793  ; 
1880.  25:31 :  1884.  26:38. 

Hastings.  R.  R.  junc,  city,  cap.  of  Dakota  co..  Minn., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Miss.  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  St. 
Croix  Lake,  20  m.  below  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  wheat  and  lumber 
market.  It  has  a  public  library  and  an  acad.  for  ladies. 
Pop.  1870,  .3458  ;  1880,  .3809. 

Hastings,  R.  K.  junc.  citv,  cap.  of  Adams  co..  Neb. 
Pop.  1880,  2817. 

Hastings  (Thomas),  Mus.  Dr.,  b.  in  Washington,  Conn., 
in  1784  ;  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  with  his  father  when  12 
yrs.  of  age  ;  was  ed.  of  a  religious  journal  of  L'tica.  N.  Y.. 
18:24-32 ;  became  a  musical  instructor  and  composer  of 
sacred  music  in  New  York  city.  Author  of  Spiritual  Songs, 
Chr.  Psahniit,  poems,  hymns,  etc.,  and  compiler  of  ch. 
music.  Many  of  his  coinpositions  are  widely  known,  and 
have  attained  enduiing  popularity. 

Hastings (Warren>.  LL.D..  b.  at  Daylesford,  Worcester- 
shire, Dec.  6.  17:S  :  went  to  Bengal  m  1750.  taken  prisoner  by 
Surajah  Dowlah  in  17.56.  served  under  Clive  1757,  resident  at 
the  court  of  Meer  Jaffier  1757-61,  member  of  the  council  at 
Calcutta  1761 :  returned  to  Eng.  1764 :  returned  1769  to  In- 
dia, was  second  in  the  Madras  council  1769,  pres.  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  Bengal  1772  ;  assisted  the  nabob  of  Oude 
against  the  Rohillas  1773-74  :  first  gov. -gen.  of  India  1774-85  ; 
quarrelled  with  the  councillors  1774  ;  procured  the  execution 
of  his  enemy  Nuncomar  1776 :  received  notice  in  1778  that  his 
resignation  was  accepted,  but  disavowed  the  resignation ; 
married  the  divorced  baroness  Imhoflf  1778.  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Fr.  in  1778.  fought  a  duel  with  Philip  Francis 
1780.  accepted  bribes  from  the  rajah  of  Benares  1780.  made 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  1781,  compel- 
led the  Madras  "govt,  to  give  up  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic 
to  the  nabob  178-3,  in  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  direc- 
toi-s  :  made  the  conquest  of  Benares  1784.  and  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Chunar  ;  resigned  and  went  to  Eng.  1785.  Articles 
of  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  were 
presented  by  Burke  against  Mr.  H.  in  Feb.  1786.  In  his  fa- 
mous trial  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  Sheridan,  and  Fox  faUed 
to  convict  him.  it  having  been  shown  that  India  had  improv- 
ed gi-eatly  under  his  rule,  and  that  H.  was  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  natives  and  with  the  majority  of  the  Europeans 
of  his  gort.    D.  Aug.  22.  1818. 

Hatcli  (Edward),  b.  m  Me.  :  removed  to  la.,  and  became 
capt.  2d  la.  Cav.  Sept.  1861.  rising  to  be  col.  of  the  regiment 
June  1862.  and  in  command  at  New  Madrid.  Island  No.  10, 
and  Corinth :  commanded  a  brigade  at  luka,  and  subse- 
quently a  division  of  cav.  in  the  Army  of  the  Tenn.  Ap- 
pointed brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  May  .30. 1864,  and  command- 
ed a  cav.  division  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  ; 
made  brevet  brig.-  and  maj.-gen.  In  Julv  1866  was  appoint- 
ed col.  of  the  9th^  L".  S.  Cav. 

Hatch  (John  P.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1822.  grad.  from  the 
L".  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  of 
inf.  July  1. 1845.  rising  through  successive  grades  to  be  lieut.- 
col.  of  cav.  1873  :  in  the  Mex.  war  took  part  in  various  engage- 
ments from  Palo  Alto  to  the  capture  of  city  of  Mexico  :  subse- 
quently in  ganison  and  on  frontier  duty  :  in  the  c.  war  was 
appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  1861,  and  commanded 
a  cav.  brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  N.  Va. :  at  the 
battle  of  S.  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1862.  commanded  a  division  ; 
subsequently  commanded  various  dists.  in  the  South  :  bre- 
vetted  mai.-gen. 

Hatcli'lng,  the  development  of  the  young  of  an  ovip- 
arous animal  from  the  egg.  A  few  reptiles  perform  a  kind 
of  incubation,  hut  they  probably  do  this  only  to  guard  their 
eggs.  A  few  birds,  like  the  ostrich,  leave  the  eggs  in  the  hot 
sand  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  the  heat  of  the  mother's 
body  not  being  necessarj'.  Other  birds,  like  the  Megapodide, 
place  their  eggs  in  heap's  of  rotting  oriranic  matter,  tne  heat 
of  w  hich  hatches  out  the  young.  In  EgyiU  and  Chi.  eggs  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  a  machine  called  Eccaleobion 
has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Hat'fleld  (Enwix  Francis).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J..  Jan.  9.1807.  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll..  Vt..  in  1«9; 
spent  2  yrs.  (1829-31)  in  Andover  Theological  Sem. ;  was  or- 
dained by  the  third  Presbvter%-  of  New  York  May  14.  1832 : 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presb.  ch.  of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  18SJ-35.  of 
the  Seventh  Presb.  ch.  of  New  York  City  18:35-56.  and  of  the 
N.  Presb.  ch.  18.56-6:3.  when  he  was  compelled  by  loss  of  health 
to  give  up  pastoral  work.  After  resting  a  yx.  he  became 
special  agent  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem.  in  New  York 
18(>4-66.  and  again  1870-7:3.  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
its  endowment.  Since  1846  he  has  been  stated  clerk  of  the 
Gen.  Assemblv.  Wrote  Uniiersalism  a.<  it  h.  Memoir  of  Elihu 
ir.  liaidwin.  D.D.,  St.  Helena  and  the  CajM  or'  Good  Hope.  The 
Hist,  of  Elizabeth.  X.  J.,  The  Church  Hymn-Book.  with  Tunes, 
etc. :  also  edited  The  Xeic  York  Ot>serier  Year-Book  for  1871, 
1872,  and  187:3.    D.  Sept.  22,  188:3.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
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HAUCH— HAVRE. 


Haucli,  howk  (Johax  Carsten),  b.  at  Frederikshald, 
Nor..  Mav  13,  1790,  and  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen, 
where  in"l82I  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  1846-48  held  the 
professoi'ship  of  Scandinavian  lit.  and  lang.  at  the  I'niv.  of 
Kiel,  but  on  the  outljreak  of  the  rebellion  lie  returned  to 
Den.,  and  became  (18.51)  aildeii.'^lager's  svicce.ssor  as  prof, 
of  ffisthetics  at  tlie  Univ.  (jf  Copenhagen.  Wrote  dramas, 
such  as  The  Tiro  Si.s/ers  from  KinndclifT,  Tiberius,  Srend 
Grathe,  Mark  ^itirj.  and  others ;  lyrical  poems,  and  novels, 
such  as  Wil/ielm  Zabern,  A  Polish  Fumily,  Robert  Fulton,  etc. 
I).  >Iar.  4.  1872. 

Haa'gfaiis,  the  followers  of  Hans  Nielsen  llauge  (1771- 
1824).  a  reformer,  b.  in  Nor.  He  opposed  the  Creeds,  advo- 
cated the  idea  that  all  should  share  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  laid  great  stress  upon  faith  and  upon  strict  ch. 
discipline.  His  laboi-s  led  to  a  great  religious  re^ival,  but 
he  was  imprisoned,  heavily  fined,  and  compelled  to  cease 
friim  his  labors. 

Haupt,  howpt  (MoRiTz),  a  distinguished  philologist,  b. 
in  Zittau  July  37,  1808 :  prof,  of  the  (ier.  lang.  and  lit.  ]84;3  in 
Leipsic  :  in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  political 
movements  of  1848-49  was  removed  ;  called,  however,  in  18.53 
to  take  Lachmann's  place  in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  as  jirof.  of 
classical  lit.  He  edited  with  Hoffmann  AltitmisrlK-  Hliitter  : 
founded  in  1841  Zeitgchriftfiir  deulschex  Alterlhuiii  (Liipsic) ; 
I)Ub.  poems  of  Walther  ion  der  Vogelweide,  Armea  Heiiwich, 
and  other  old  Ger.  works  ;  edited' Vatullus  Tibi/Uus  and  Fro- 
//ertius,  Ovid"s  Halieudcaand  Meta»wr}}fio$e^,  and  other  minor 
works.    D.  1874. 

Hauran  [Heb.  Jlauran,  from  hur,  "cave"],  the  present 
Arabic  as  well  as  Eng.  name  of  a  dist.  in  Syria  S.  of  Damas- 
cus and  E.  of  the  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Ezek.  (xlvii.  16,  18), 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  T.,  as  the  appointed  N.  E.  bound- 
ary of  the  Holy  Land  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  In  the 
(ir.  and  Rom.  period,  H.  (Gr.  'Avpavln^)  was  one  of  the  4 
jirovs.  of  Bashan.  The  Ar.  geogs.  make  it  embrace  the 
greater  part  of  anc.  Bashau ;  and  so  do  some  modern  trav- 
ellers, who  say  the  natives  regard  it  as  consisting  of  3  parts 
—en-Nukrah,  el-Lejah,  and  Jeb'el  Hauran.  This  whole  region 
is  volcanic,  very  fertile,  and  contains  hundreds  of  deserted 
or  ruined  towns,  with  many  Gr.  inscriptions,  i-eferred  mostly 
to  the  Rom.  period.  Druses,  Bedouin,  and  a  few  Chrs.  now 
inhabit  the  region.  Others  restrict  the  application  of  name 
to  the  more  level  part  of  the  dist.  (the  anc.  Auranitis). 

Haureau,  o-ra-o'  (Jean  Bartuelemy),  b.  in  Paris  Nov. 
9,  1812  ;  liegan  as  a  journalist  in  the  provs.,  and  was  sent  to 
the  constituent  assembly  of  1848.  Under  the  empire  he  re- 
signed his  functions  of  keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  the  National 
Librai-y,  but  was  chosen  librarian  for  the  lawyers'  corpora- 
tion of  Paris.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Acad,  of  In- 
sci"iptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  H.  pul>.  many  works  of  erudi- 
tion and  contributed  largely,  in  Louis  Pliilippe's  reign,  to 
Le  Droit,  Le  Journu/,  du  Fcuple,  he  Naiiomd,  etc.  He  has 
written  a  Hist,  of  Poland,  Criticism  of  Pala-sgus's  Metaphysical 
HyjKithe.ns,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  vols,  of  the  great  compi- 
lation Gallia  Ch/i.tti<ina,  Francis  I.  and  his  Court,  Charle- 
■iiiaqne  and  his  Coiirt,  etc. 

Hauser,  liow'zer  (Kaspar),  b.  Oct.  7, 1812,  at  some  un- 
known place,  and  kept  for  16  jts.  in  some  other  place  in  a 
dark  cellar,  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  and  learning  noth- 
ing, not  even  to  walk.  On  May  26,  1828,  he  was  found  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg.  His  helplessness  excited  sympathy, 
the  more  so  as  he  was  a  fine-looking  youth,  and  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  him  made  him  the  subject  of  curiosity. 
He  was  placed  under  good  circumstances,  and  his  education 
began,  bvit  attempts  to  assassinate  him  were  made  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  at  last  he  was  stabbed  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Anspach,  and  d.  Dec.  17,  1833.  Very  different 
views  have  been  propounded  in  explanation  of  this  stoiy. 

Hautpoul,  o-pool',  the  name  of  an  anc.  family  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  since  the  8th  century  has  produced  many 
eminent  men.  Jean  Joseph  d"H  aitpoll  Salette  (1754-1807) 
was  a  brilhant  gen.  of  cav.,  wlio  fell  at  Eylau.— Marie  Con- 
stant FiDELE  Henri  Ajiand.  >Iarquis  d'Hautpoul  (1780- 
18.54),  a  distinguished  officer  of  Nap."s  horse  artil.  and  cav.  ; 
was  made  a  field-marshal  in  1819,  and  gov.  to  the  young  duke 
of  Bordeaux.— Alpuonse  Henri,  M.^rquis  d',  brotlier  of  the 
preceding,  b.  at  Versailles  Jan.  4,  1789 ;  officer  of  the  59th 
inf.  1806 :  was  badly  wounded  at  Arapiles  1812 ;  col.  181.5, 
brevet  field-marshal  1829,  mmister  of  war  1830,  lieut.-gen. 
1841,  peer  of  Fr.  1846 ;  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at 
Rome  and  minister  to  the  Holy  See,  and,  later,  minister  of 
war  1849 :  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria"  1850,  .senator  1852 ;  became 
marquis  in  1854.    D.  July  28,  1865. 

Haiiy,  ah-we'  (Rene  Just),  Abbe,  b.  at  St.  Just,  Picardy, 
Feb.  28,  1743 ;  laid  before  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  in  1781  his 
discovery  of  the  geometrical  law  of  crystallization  ;  was 
chosen  to  the  Acad.  1783 :  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  ;  was  im- 
prisoned in  1792,  and  escaped  death  at  the  hanrtsof  the  revo- 
lutionists through  the  exertions  of  Geoffrov  St.Hilaire,  his 
pupil ;  became  keeper  of  the  cabinet  in  tlie  School  of  Mines 
1794,  a  member  of  the  Inst.  1795,  prof,  of  miiieralogv  in  the 
Museum  of  Nat.  Hist,  in  1802.  His  prin.  works  are  an  Exikj- 
tdtion  de  la  thiorie  de  V elect ricit'f  et  da  nutgnetisme  and  Traite 
de  crystallographie.    D.  June  3, 1822. 

Haiiy  (Valentin),  Abbe,  a  brother  of  the  mineralogist 
Haiiy,  b.  at  St.  Just  Nov.  13,  1745.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Mile.  Paradis,  a  bUnd  pianist,  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  instruiaion  of  the  blind,  and  invented  the  art  of 
printing  with  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  The  schools  of 
this  phiian.  were  everywhere  failures,  owing  to  his  lack  of 
judgment,  yet  he  is  universally  recognized  as  the  "  apostle 
of  the  blind."  W rota  Essalsur  reducation.  des  aveuffles  and 
Memoire  historique  sur  les  teler/rafthex.    D.  Mar.  19, 1822. 

Havana,  hah-vah'na  [Sp.  La  Hubana],  cap.  of  Cuba,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex. 
Its  harbor  is  entered  through  a  narrow,  strongly  fortified 
channel,  %  m.  long,  and  then  opening  into  a  large  basin, 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  vessels  of  any  .size.  The 
arch,  is  mostly  that  of  S.  Sp.— the  houses  low,  1  or  2. stories, 


with  flat  roofs,  the  lai-ge  windows  pl■o^^ded  with  iron  shut- 
ters and  wooden  blinds,  but  not  glazed.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  opera-house,  the  cathedral,  built  In  1724, 
and  containing  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the 
palace  of  the  gov.-gen.  Among  the  public  places  are  the 
Plaza  de  Armas,  in  front  of  the  gov.'s  palace  :  the  Alameda 
de  Paula,  along  the  bay  ;  the  Parque  de  Isabel ;  the  Paseo 
de  Tacon,  with  double  rows  of  trees.  It  has  a  univ.,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  many  scientific,  educational,  and  benevolent 
insts..  and  is  the  seat  of  the  govt,  of  Cuba  and  of  a  R.  Cath. 
bp.  H.  is  connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  Sp., 
Fr.,  Eng.,  and  the  U.  S.  ;  by  telegrapii  with  Key  West,  Kings- 
ton, and  Aspinwall.    Pop.  230,000. 

Havana,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Mason  co..  111.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  111.  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River. 
Pop.  1870,  1785  ;  1880.  2118. 

Havana,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  3  m.  from  the  head  of 
Seneca  Lake,  18  m.  from  Elmira,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Chemung 
Canal.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  Havana  Glen  and  about 
21.^  m.  from  Watkins  Glen.    Pop.  1870,  1273  :  1880,  1274. 

Havelock,  111.     See  Appendix. 

Hav'elock  (Sir  Henry),  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Bishop- 
AVearmouth,  Eng.,  Apr.  5,  1795;  entered  the  army  in  1815; 
went  to  India  in  1823  ;  met  with  a  great  change  in  his  religious 
views  on  the  voyage  ;  became  a  preacher  of  the  Bap.  de- 
nomination ;  ser\'ed  with  distinction  in  Burmah  1824-26,  in 
Afghanistan  1839  ^f^.  ;  became  adjutant-gen.  for  the  queen's 
troops  in  India  1851  ;  sei'ved  in  Per.  18.56^57  :  became  a  brig- 
adier 1857 ;  gained  over  Nana  Sahib  the  victories  of  Cawn- 
pore,  Bithoor,  etc. ;  relieved  and  reinforced  Lucknow  Sept. 
25.  ia57.     D.  Nov.  25,  1857. 

Ha'ven  (Erastus  Otis),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  1,  1820,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  1842:  was  prin.  (1846- 
48)  of  the  Anienia  Sem.,  N.  Y.  ;  entered  the  M.  E.  mhiistry 
1&48 ;  stationed  in  New  York  until  1853,  when  he  became 
prof,  of  Lat.  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  in  1854  took  the  profes- 
.sorship  of  Eng.  lang.,  lit.,  and  hist.  ;  ed.  of  Zion's  Herald, 
Boston,  1856-63  ;  member  of  the  State  senate  1862-63  ;  pres. 
of  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  1863-69;  pres.  of  N.  W.  Univ.,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  1869-72;  became  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  Univ. 
1874.  y<vota  Young  Man  Advised -^wd  Rhetoric.  Was  elected 
bp.  in  M.  E.  Ch.  May  12,  1880.    D.  Aug.  3,  1881. 

Haven  (Gilbert),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 

1821,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ..  Conn.,  in  1846;  was  appointed 

the  same  yr.  prof,  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Amenia  Sem.,  N.  Y.,  and 

prin.  of  the  same  inst.  in  1848.    In  1851  he  joined  the  N.  Eng. 

conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  and  occupied  several  important 

!  pulpits.    In  the  c.  war  he  was  the  first  commissioned  chap- 

j  lain  (Apr.  18,  1861),  and  served  in  Butler's  regiment.    In  1862 

he  travelled  in  Europe.    In  1865  he  was  appointed  to  special 

;  service  in  Miss. ;  was  afterward  ed.  of  Ziotrs  Herald,  Boston, 

I  and  in  1872  was  elected  bp.    Author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Wallet, 

a  sketch  of  his  travels  in  Europe,  and  of  a  vol.  of  sermons, 

chiefly  relating  to  slavery  and  the  war.    1).  Jan.  3,  1880. 

Haven  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  Jan. 
4,  1816,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1835 ;  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congl.  ch.  in  Ashland,  Mass.,  1840;  pastor  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  1846-.50  ;  prof.  o,f  mental  and  moral  philos.  in  Amherst 
Coll.  18.50-58  ;  prof.  of\«ystematic  theol.  in  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Sem.  1858-70 ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1870, 
and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  and  the  E.  devoted  himself  to 
preaching  and  lecturing  upon  anc.  and  modem  philos.  and 
the  Eng.  classics.  In  1873  he  became  acting  prof,  of  mental 
and  moral  philos.  in  the  Chicago  Univ.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous sermons  and  articles  in  the  religious  journals  and 
reviews,  Dr.  H.  pub.  Mental  Philos..  Moral  Philos..  and  Studies 
in  Philos.  and  Theol.    D.  May  2:^,  1874.  J.  H.  Seelye. 

Hav'ercanip  (Siegebert),  b.  at  Utrecht  in  Dec.  16Ni;  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Gr.  in  Univ.  of  Leydeii,  afterward 
to  that  of  liist.  He  pub.  new  eds.  of  Josephus,  Sallust,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Lucretius  ;  wrote  Introdvctio  in  Antiijuitates  Ro- 
■manus  (1730).  Introductio  in  Mstoriam  Patriae  <1739),  etc.; 
distinguished  as  numismatist ;  pub.  Be Nu?nistnatt  Altxandri 
Mugni  (1722) ;  The-'iaurus  Morellianus,  sire familiarum  Rornan- 
ormn  numi»mata  omnia,  and  other  minor  essays  and  criti- 
cisms.   D.  \\)v.  2;^.  1742 

Hav'erford  Col'lege,  in  Delaware  co..  Pa.,  was  found- 
ed in  1832,  by  members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
under  the  name  of  "  Haverfoid  School,"  and  was  made  a 
coll.,  with  authority  to  grant  degrees,  in  1856.  Tlie  plan  of 
the  inst.  limits  the  number  of  resident  students  to  60.  Sinif 
1849  others  beside  the  sons  of  Friends  have  been  admitted. 
H.  C.  was  the  first  collegiate  inst.  founded  and  conducted 
entirely  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Hav'erliill,  city  of  Essex  co.,  Mass..  on  the  Merrimack 
at  the  head  of  tidewater  and  na^^gation,  18  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  distant  32  m.  from  Boston  by  R.  R.  Settled  in 
1640.  incoi-porated  as  a  town  1645.  and  as  a  city  1870.  For 
many  yrs.  a  frontier  town,  suffering  much  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  savages.  Prominent  in  the  Revolution,  fur- 
nishing 74  of  the  1000  men  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  manufacture 
of  fine  boots  and  shoes  is  the  prin.  industry.  It  has  a  public 
library,  also  a  fine  soldiers'  monument  in  marble.  Ayer's 
and  Rocks  villages  are  within  the  city  limits.  Iron  bridges 
connect  H.  with  the  towns  of  Bradford  and  Groveland.  Feb. 
18,  1882,  a  large  part  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire— loss  about  §2,000,000;  rebuilding  was 
commenced  at  once.     Pop.  1870,  13,092  ;  1880,  18,472. 

Hav'erstraw,  R.  R.  June,  Rockland  co..  X.  Y.,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  :38  m.  from  New  York.  Prin.  business,  brick- 
making.     Pop.  18S0,  .3506. 

Havre,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  town  of  Fr.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills.  The 
new  city-hall  and  barracks  are  magnificent  buildings.  The 
harbor,  "consisting  of  7  .spacious  basins,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 600  vessels,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Fr.  ;  next  to  Mar- 
seilles, H.  is  the  most  important  commercial  place  of  the 
country.  It  communicates  directly  with  New  York.  Havana, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Calcutt.a,  and  all  the  chief  commercial  places 
in  Europe.    Pop.  105,867. 
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Havre  de  Grace,  hav'er  de  grass,  Harford  eo..  Md., 
36  m.  N.  E.  of  Baltimore,  on  R.  K.,  and  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  Kiver.  near  wliere  it  empties  into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  It  is  located  at  the  natural  outlet  to  tidewater, 
thmugrh  the  Pa.  and  ."Susquehanna  Canal,  for  the  anthracite 
coal  of  the  Wyominjr  and  Shamokin  rejdons,  and  for  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  of  the  Juniata,  as  well  as  the  lumber,  miner- 
als, manufactures,  and  ajrricultural  products  from  the  val- 
leys of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  a  tine 
harbor  and  an  extensive  trade  in  coal  and  lumber:  also 
extensive  shad  and  alewive  tisheries,  and  in  its  ^•icinity  are 
secured,  in  large  numbers,  the  celebrated  canvas-back 
iiucks.     Pop.  ISTO.  2-281  :  1880.  2816. 

Hatvaliaii  (ha-wl'yani  Islands  (formerly  called 
Saudwicli  Islands',  in  the  X.  Pacific,  between  lat.  18° 
.W  and  22'  .W  N..  and  Ion.  154°  .50'  and  161'  40'  W.  They  are 
12  in  number,  with  a  total  area  of  about  6400 -sq.  m..  of  which 
Hawaii  contauis  4000.  Eight  of  them  are  habitable,  the 
others  barren  rocks.  The  rock  of  the  whole  group  is  vol- 
•  anic.  with  the  exception  of  the  anc.  elevated  coral  reef  and 
The  resulting  sandstone.  There  are  2  active  volcanoes  on 
Hawaii— Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa— of  which  there  have  been, 
since  1789.  12  recorded  eruptions,  the  latest  in  1880-81.  from 
.Mauna  Loa,  lasting  it  months;  many  of  the  eruptions  were 
accompanied  by  earthquakes.  The  craters  of  Mokuaweo- 
weo  ion  Mauna  Loai  and  Kilauea  are  now  active.  The  alti- 
tude of  Mauna  Kea.  the  highest  point  on  Hawaii,  is  13,805 
ft.  The  extinct  crater  of  Haleakala  is  7  m.  long,  3  wide,  and 
19  in  circumference,  and  is  from  700  to  2000  ft.  deep. 

Agriculture.  —Sugar  is  the  prin.  product :  between  40  and 
50  plantations  raise  and  manufacture  an  aggregate  of  about 
40,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  beside  molasses.  Most  crops 
uf  temperate  climates  can  be  successfully  grown. 

Exporlft  and  Ii>)/)ort6.— The  total  exports  for  1880  were 
valued  at  S4. 968.44.5,  and  the  imports  for  the  same  period 
were  estimated  at  $3,673,268. 

I{i.<tojy.—The  H.  I.  were  discovered  by  Gaetano.  a  Sp. 
navigator,  in  1.H2.  Before  this  <probably  about  1527)  one  or 
two  Sp.  vessels  were  wi-ecked  on  the  coast  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  few  survivore  Intermarried  with  the  natives.  Capt. 
Cook  first  visited  the  H.  I.  in  1778.  He  afterward  revisited 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  a  quarrel, 
Feb.  14.  1779.  At  the  time  of  Capt.  Cook's  visit,  imder  the 
sovereignty  of  5  or  6  independent  kings,  the  people  had 
reached  a  fair  degree  of  barbaric  civilization.  The  adminis- 
tration of  these  kings  was  absolute,  and  their  persons  were 
sacred  :  there  were  several  orders  of  chiefs.  The  common 
people  were  vassals,  tenants,  and  serfs,  who,  with  all  they 
possessed,  belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  were  under  their  pro- 
tection. In  1790  Kamehameha,  then  king  of  a  portion  of 
Hawaii,  obtained  possessinn  of  the  whole  island,  and  sub- 
sequently conquered  the  entire  group,  witli  the  e.xception 
of  2  small  islands.  His  eldest  son.  Liholiho.  succeeded  (,1819) 
him  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  II.,  ^^^th  Kaahumanu, 
widow  of  Kamehameha  I.,  as  premier.  Under  her  leader- 
sliip  the  taboo  system  was  overthrown,  and  the  conserva- 
tive party  routed  in  a  sanguinary  battle.  The  universal  de- 
struction of  the  idols  followed.  In  Apr.  1820  the  first  Amer. 
missionaries  arrived.  They  immediately  began  to  reduce 
the  laug.  to  writing.  The  first  printing  was  done  in  1822. 
In  18'.B  the  Ten  Commandments  were  adopted  as  laws  by 
the  govt,  and  a  few  criminal  laws  were  enacted  in  1SJ7  and 
1829.  In  1840  Kamehameha  III.  promulgated  a  const,  grant- 
ing ci\il  rights  to  the  people.  In  1846  he  released  the  royal 
right  to  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1852  free  suflfrage  was  established  as  a  cl\-il  right.  Kame- 
hameha v.,  the  last  of  his  dynasty,  d.  1872.  and  Lunalilo.  a 
high  chief,  was  elected  king  by  the  legislature.  He  d.  1874, 
and  Kalakaua  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

Population  —Csipx.  Cooks  estimate  of  the  pop.  (400.000) 
■vas  probably  too  high  by  100.000.  From  his  time  it  decreas- 
ed rapidiv  through  wars  and  pestilences.  The  census  of 
1832  gave  130.313  males  and  23,882  females;  1853.  73.137; 
1%6.  62,959  :  1872,  56,897.  and  that  of  1878.  57,985,  showing  an 
increase  of  5119  over  the  foreign  pop.  of  1872.  [From  07-ig. 
art.  in  J.''s  Univ.  Cyc,  hij  S.  B.  Dole:  retised  by  Elisra  H. 
Allen,  Chief-Justice  of  the  H.  /.] 

Hawes  (Joed.  D.  D..  b.  at  Medway.  Mass..  Dec.  22.  1789. 
-•rad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1813 ;  studied  theol.  at  Andover, 
and  in  1818  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  in  Hart- 
lord.  Conn.  He  won  great  fame  as  an  author  and  preacher 
Wrote  Lecturt--"^  to  Young  Men,  The  Religion  of  the  E..  An  Offt-r- 
i'lg  to  Home  Missionaries,  etc.    D.  Jime  5.  1867. 

Hawk,  a  popular  name  for  many  birds  of  prey  of  the 
family  Falconidae.  mostly  smaller  than  those  known  as 
eagles,  and  having,  as  a  rule,  shorter  wings  than  the  true  or 
noble  falcons.  The  term  is,  however,  a  very  vague  one. 
The  genus  Accijiiter  is  regarded  as  the  typical  one. 

Hawkes'wortli  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lond.  1715  or  1719 : 
became  compiler  of  parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentle- 
inan'.f  Magazine,  for  v:h\(jh  periodical  he  was  critic  1765-72; 
author  of  70  of  the  140  papers  pub.  in  the  Adientvrer  .;  also 
uf  Ziinri.  a  good  oratorio  ;  Edgar  and  Emeline.  a  drama,  and 
Almoran  and  Hamet.  a  tale,  etc.  D.  Nov.  17,  1773. 
Ha\rking.  See  Falconry,  bv  Prof.  A.  de  Gubers.^tis. 
Ha^v'kius  (Benjamin),  b.  in  "X.  C.  Aug.  15,  17.54.  ed.  at 
Princeton  ;  was  an  excellent  Fr.  scholar  ;  became  Washing- 
ton's interpreter  in  his  intercourse  witli  the  Fr.  officers  of 
his  army  ;  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  1780 
■was  chosen  commercial  agent  of  X.  C.  and  1781-84  and  1786- 
87  was  a  delegate  to  Cong.  ;  1789-95  was  a  Senator  from  the 
same  State.  In  the  latter  yr.  he  was  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton agent  for  superintending  all  the  Indians  S  of  theo.  ; 
this  office  he  retained  until  his  death,  making  his  head- 
quarters most  of  the  time  at  a  station  in  (ia.  which  is  now 
known  as  the  city  of  Ha\vkins\ille.  named  in  honor  of  his 
memory.  He  left  some  valuable  writings  on  topography  and 
the  Indian  character.  D.  June  6,  1816.  (See  Chappell's 
IJistoriciit  Miscellanies  of  Oa.  t 
Hawkins  (.Benjamin  Waterhouse),  F.  G.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  b. 


'  in  Lond.  Feb.  8, 1807:  ed.  at  St.  Aloysius'  Coll. :  studied  art : 
began  the  pursuit  of  natural  science  in  1827.  and  in  1852  be- 
gan the  restoration  of  extinct  animals  in  model,  his  previous 
labors  (1842-47)  in  studying  lining  forms  of  animal  life  at 
Knowsley  Park  having  fitted  him  for  the  work.  In  1868  he 
removed  to  the  U.  S.  His  SS  restorations  of  fossil  animals 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  Park,  near  Lond..  are  famous  exam- 
ples of  his  skiU  in  modelling. 

Hawkins  (Sir  John),  b.  in  Lond.  Mar.  1719.  joined  the 
Madrigal  Society  1741.  and  in  1749  became  a  member  of  Dr. 
Johnsons  literary-  club  ;  magistrate  for  Middlesex  1761  ; 
suppressed  the  riots  at  Brentford  1768.  at  Spitalfields  1769 : 
was  knighted  1772.  and  d.  1789.  Chieflv  remembered  for  his 
General  Hist,  of  Music. 

Hawkins\llle,  Ga.     See  Appen-dix. 

Hawk  !Moths,  a  name  of  Sphingidae,  large  lepidopter- 
ous  insects.  They  have  short  bodies  and  narrow,  strong 
wings,  which  make  their  flight  swift  and  powerful.  They 
often  stand  poised  in  the  air  like  humming-birds,  and  in 
general  obtain  their  food  from  flowers. 

Hawks  (Cicero  Stephen).  D.  D..  LL.D..  P.  E.  bp.  of  Mo., 
was  b.  at  Xewberne.  X.  C,  May  26,  1812.  and  grad.  at  the 
Iniv.  of  X.  C.  in  1830  ;  studied  law  :  was  ordained  in  1834  ; 
i  rector  of  Trinity  ch..  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  18:37-4:3.  of  Christ  ch.. 
St.  Louis.  1843-44.  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Mo.  in  1844. 
During  the  cholera  sea.son  of  1849  he  was  conspicuous  for 
i  his  care  for  the  phvs.  and  spiritual  good  of  the  suiferers. 
D.  Apr.  19.  1868. 

Ha%vks  (Francis  Lister),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Xewberne, 
X.  C..  June  10.  1796,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Bp.  C.  S.  Hawks : 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  X.  C.  in  1815,  and  became  a  successful 
la^vyer.  but  in  1827  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
i  P.  E  Ch.  Was  for  a  time  assistant  minister  in  Xew  Haven. 
Conn.,  and  in  Phila. :  in  1830  was  chosen  prof,  of  divinity  in 
Washington— now  Trinity— CoU..  Hartford.  Conn. :  in  1831 
was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's.  Xew  York,  and  of  St.  Thomas's 
1832-43.  In  18:J5  he  decUned  the  missionary  bishopric  of  the 
S.  W.  In  1837  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  A'??/- 
York  Berieic.  and  in  18:B9  established  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  a 
school  at  Flushing.  X'.  Y.  He  was  (1840-42i  ed.  of  the  Church 
Record.  In  1843-44  he  resided  in  Miss.,  of  which  diocese  he 
declined  the  bishopric.  He  was  (1844-49)  rector  of  Christ 
ch.,  Xew  Orleans,  and  was  chosen  first  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of 
La.  He  held  ( 1849-61 1  rectorships  in  Xew  York  ;  in  1854  he 
declined  the  bishopric  of  R.  I.  Sympathizing  with  the  South 
during  the  c.  war,  he  held  (1861-65i  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
ch.,  Baltimore.  In  1865  he  accepted  the  ministry  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  X'.  Y.  Author  of  several  vols, 
of  legal  reports  and  a  digest,  and  afterward  of  Xarrative  of 
Com.  Perry's  Expedition.  Hist,  of  X.  C,  and  Documerdary  Hist. 
of  the  P.  E.  Cti.    D.  Sept.  27.  1866. 

Hawks'bee,  or  Hauksbee  (Fkancis),  F.  R.  S.,  cho- 
sen to  the  Royal  Society  in  1705.  Author  of  43  papers  in  the 
Philos.  Transactions  between  1704  and  1713,  ancl  of  Phi/sio- 
Mechanical  Experiments.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
electrical  science,  and  made  improvements  in  electrical 
machines,  air-pumps,  and  other  apparatus.  The  times  and 
places  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

Hawk'sliatT  (John),  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Leeds.  Eng..in  1811 : 
pupil  under  Mr.  Chas.  Fowler  ;  engaged  in  the  construction  ^>f 
turnpike  roads  :  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ximmo. 
govt,  engineer  of  piibUc  works.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ximmo. 
Mr.  H.  went  to  S.  Amer.  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Bolivar 
copper-mines.  Returning  to  Eng..  he  became  engineer  of  the 
Manchester  and  Bolton  Canal  and  Railway,  and  constructed 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  and  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  Eng.  His  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  many  great  engineering  achievements  throughout  Eu- 
rope. On" the  failure  of  the  great  sluice  at  St.  Germains.  by 
which  the  tidewaters  of  the  river  Ouse  poured  into  the 
Middle  Lerd  Drain,  bursting  its  banks  at  various  points  and 
inundating  GOOO  acres  of  land,  Mr.  H.'s  services  were  called 
upon  to  remedy  the  disaster,  which  he  did  successfully,  sub- 
stituting for  the  first  time  large  siphcms  for  the  fallen  sluice  : 
was  one  of  the  metropolitan  corns,  of  sewers,  and  in  1S60 
was  appointed  ro.val  com.  to  decide  between  the  various 
schemes  proposed  for  supplying  the  city  of  Dublin  with  wa- 
ter. In  1874  he  sailed  for  Brazil,  on  invitation  of  the  emp., 
to  examine  and  report  on  all  its  prin.  harbors. 

Haw'ley,  Pa.     See  Appendix. 

Hawley  (Gen.  Joseph  Roswell*.  b.  at  StewartsviUe. 
X.  C.  Oct.  21.  1826.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Farmington. 
Conn.,  and  to  that  State  the  family  returned  in  1837.  and 
afterward  removed  to  Cazeno\ia.  X.  Y.  :  grad.  at  Hamilton 
(  oil.  X.  Y.,  in  1847 ;  in  Sept.  1850  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  an  active  opponent  of  sla- 
very, especially  of  its  extension  to  the  U.  S.  Terrs.  In  his  law- 
office,  and  bv  his  in\-itation.  Hon.  Gideon  Welles.  Hon.  John 
M.  Xiles.  and  a  few  other  prominent  Hartford  men  met  Feb. 
4.  18.T6.  and  took  steps  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Rep.  party  in  Conn.  Di  Feb.  18.'i7  he  left  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  became  ed.  of  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  a  jour- 
nal established  in  1856  as  the  organ  of  the  newly  formed 
Rep.  party.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1861-65  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  (.Apr.  15. 1861).  being  the  first  nnui  in  Conn, 
to  enroll  his  name  for  the  volunteer  service.  He  went  to 
the  field  ;is  capt.  in  the  1st  Regiment  Conn.  Volunteers,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  close  of  the  3  months' 
campaign  he  immediately  engaged  in  recruiting  for  the  7th 
Conn.  Volunteers,  in  which  he  was  commissioned  lieut.-col. 
He  served  in  a  campaign  before  Charleston.  S.  C.  aided  in 
the  bombardment  of  Ft.  Pulaski,  and  was  in  the  battles  of 
Morris  Island.  Ft.  Wagner,  James  Island.  Pixotaligo.  and 
Olustee,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  latter  engagement. 
He  was  commissioned  a  col.  in  1862  and  a  brig. -gen.  in  1864 : 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  James  befi^re  Richmond  and 
Petersburg;  was  military  gov.  at  Wilmington.  X.  C,  on 
the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Fedeml  troops :  was 
brevetted  maj.-geu.  in  1865.  was  Gen.  Terrj-'s  chief  of  staff 
at  Richmond  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  was  mustered 
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out  of  service  in  Jan.  1866.  In  Apr.  1866  he  was  elected  gov. 
of  Conn.,  holding  the  ofiBce  1  yr.  :  returned  to  journalism  as 
ed.  of  the  Hartford  Courard,  with  which  the  Press:  had  been 
consolidated.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Rep.  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1868 ;  was  elected  to  the  MiX  Cong.  Nov. 
5,  1872,  and  re-elected  to  the  43d  and  46th  Congs.  ;  was  pres. 
of  the  Centennial  commission  to  arrange  fur  tlie  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredtli  anniversary  of  Amer.  independence. 
U.  fS.  Senator  1881-87. 

Ha^v'thoriie  (Xathaniel),  b.  July  4,  1804,  at  Salem, 
!Mass.  In  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  live  upon  a  farm  at 
Raymond,  Jie. :  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1825 ;  went  to  Boston 
in  1836  and  edited  the  Aintr.  Magazine;  in  1837  appeared 
Tivice-told  Tales;  18:38-41  was  employed  in  the  Boston  cus- 
tom-house ;  in  1842  joined  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiment ; 
in  1843  he  lived  in  the  old  parsonage.  Concord,  Mass.,  after- 
ward immortalized  by  him  in  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
He  was  (1846-50)  surveyor  of  the  port  of"  Salem.  While  here 
he  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter,  his  most  successful  romance. 
He  lived  (18.50-52)  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  wrote  the  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  and  The  Blithedale  Sonmnce,  also  a  Life  of 
Franklin  Pierce  ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Liverpool  1853-57.  and 
afterward  spent  some  vrs.  in  It.  He  lived  in  Concord,  Mass., 
1860-64.    D.  .May  19,  1864.     See  Life  by  his  son  (1885), 

Haxo,  ahk-so  (Francois  Benoit),  Baron,  b.  June  24, 
1774,  one  of  the  most  able  military  engineers  of  modern  times. 
Distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lerida,  Mequenenza, 
and  Tarragona  ;  directed  the  construction  of  fortifications 
at  Belfort,  Sedan,  Grenoble,  and  L'ficluse  :  also  the  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  18.30.  Best  known  out  of  Fr. 
by  what  is  called  the  "  Haxo  casemate,"  formed  in  the  para- 
pet, and,  though  arched  over,  covered  with  earth,  and  open 
behind  to  the  terreplein  ;  the  guns  fire  through  embrasures 
formed  in  an  extension  of  the  parapet  beyond  its  ordinarily 
retired  position  in  his  system,  and  are  not  only  secured  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  may  be  hidden  by  masking  the  em- 
brasures.   D.  June  25,  1838. 

Hay.  The  plants  commonly  used  for  making  H.  are 
many  kinds  of  grasses,  several  leguminous  plants,  particu- 
larly the  clovers,  and  a  few  plants  of  other  natural  families. 
Asa  rule,  plants  are  in  the  best  state  to  be  cut  for  fodder 
when  in  blossom  or  just  out  of  blossom,  because  during  the 
development  of  the  seeds  great  drafts  are  made  upon  the 
plant  to  supply  phosphates  and  other  valuable  nutritive 
substances  which  are  needed  for  their  perfection.  The 
manner  of  curing  is  no  less  important  than  the  time  of  cut- 
ting. If  exposed  to  the  sun,  turned  often,  and  dried  rapidly 
and  thoroughly,  grass  and  clover  will  be  found  to  be  harsh 
and  brittle,  the  leaves  will  fall  off,  the  sweet  odor  will  be 
gone,  and  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  H.  lost.  The 
object  sought  is  not  to  dry  H.  so  that  it  will  keep,  but  to 
cure  it  so  that  it  will  make  the  most  nutritious  fodder  and 
be  dry  enough  for  storing. 

The  kinds  of  grasses  and  forage-plants  most  valued  for 
H.  in  this  country  are  •  (1)  Timothy  [PMeiim  pratense),  called 
herds-grass  in  N.  Eug.  ;  flowers  in  July,  yields  abundantly 
for  the  first  cutting,  little  for  the  aftermath.  (2)  Orchard 
grass  (Dactylis  glomerata),  called  also  cock's-foot,  a  rough, 
rather  coarse,  leafy  grass,  flowering  in  June  ;  yields  a  heavy 
crop  of  H.  very  early ;  makes  afterward  a  great  growth 
of  root-leaves,  useful  for  fall  pasturage.  (3)  Red-top  (Agros- 
tis  vulgaris),  called  herds-grass  S.  and  W.  of  N.  Y.,  a  grass 
known  under  many  names,  and  assuming  different  forms 
and  colors  in  different  soils  ;  makes  good  H.,  not  so  much  as 
the  preceding.  (4)  Fowl-meadow  {Poa  serotina),  an  admira- 
ble grass  for  moist  meadows.  (5)  June-grass  or  blue-grass 
{Poa  2)ratensis)  is  hardly  worthy  of  being  included  among 
H.-grasses,  yet,  as  it  finds  its  way  into  almost  all  permanent 
meadows,  and  makes  good  sweet  H.,  excellent  pasture,  and 
a  close  sward,  it  is  here  named  as  one  of  our  best  grasses. 
In  addition  to  these  proper  grasses,  the  clovers  are  most 
important.  The  most  valuable  is  the  common  red  clover 
(  Trifolium })ratense),  which  we  have  in  2  prin.  varieties— the 
mammoth  and  medium.  The  latter  is  preferable  for  H. 
Alsike,  or  Swe.  clover  (Trifolium hibridmn), is.  partially  pro- 
cumbent in  its  growth,  but  with  grass  to  sustain  it  makes 
excellent  H.  Lucerne,  or  alfalfa  iMedicago  sativa),  is  sowed 
by  itself,  and  after  becoming  established,"  where  it  does  well 
yields  at  least  3  heavy  crops  of  H.  or  green  fodder  each  yr. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  L'ljc,  by  M.  C.  Weld,  Ph.  B.] 

Hay  (John),  b.  at  Salem,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1839,  grad.  at  BroiftTi 
Univ.  in  18.58  ;  studied  law  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1861 ;  afterward  served  Pres.  Lincoln 
as  assistant  sec,  and  subsequently  as  adjutant  and  aide-de- 
camp. During  the  war  he  served  under  Gens.  Hunter  and 
Gillmore,  attaining  the  ranks  of  col.  and  assistant  adiutant- 
gen.  He  was  appointed  sec.  of  legation  at  Paris  in  1865,  and 
m  1867  became  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna  by  the  withdraM'al 
of  Mr.  Motley  ;  in  1869  was  appointed  sec.  of  legation  at 
Madrid,  and  held  that  position  till  1870,  when  he  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  and  wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  widely  knowm  by  his  dialect  poems 
of  "Little  Breeches,"  "Jim  Bludsoe,"  " Banty  Tim,"  etc., 
afterward  pub.  as  Pike  Co.  Ballads. 

Hay  (Sir  John  Charles  Dalbymple),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
Feb.  11,  1821  ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.,  served  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  as  flag-lieut.  on  the  coast  of  Borneo ; 
senior  officer  of  the  Columbine  in  1849 in  Chi.,  and  promoted 
for  the  destruction  of  pirate  vessels  :  commanded  the  Han- 
nibal during  the  Crimean  war,  participating  in  the  capture 
of  Kertch  and  Kinburn  and  the  bombardment  and  capture 
of  Sevastopol ;  in  command  of  the  Indus  18.57-59,  on  Green- 
wich Hospital  commission  1860-61,  and  1861-64  chairman  of 
the  iron-plate  committee  ;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1861  ;  elected  to  Pari.  1862,  and 
again  in  1866,  in  which  yr.  he  was  protnoted  to  be  rear-ad- 
miral, and  retired  as  such  1870 ;  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty 
1866-68.  Author  of  the  Flag  List  and  its  Pivspects,  Our 
Naval  Defences,  etc. 
Hay  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  b.  Feb.  7,  1837,  at  York,  Pa. ;  ed.  at 


the  Pa.  Coll.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Coll.  of  N.J. ;  in  1861 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  L'^niv.  of  Pa.,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Phila.  Gyna?cology  attracted  his  especial 
attention,  and  the  most  difficult  operations  in  that  branch  of 
med.  science  were  performed  by  him. 

Hay  Asth'ma,  Hay  Fe'ver,  or  Autuin'nal 
Catarrli',  a  disease  recurring  in  certain  indi\iduals  at 
certain  seasons  every  yr.,  as  in  June  (rose  cold),  in  the  hay- 
making season  (hay  fever),  or  (in  this  country  especially)  in 
the  autumn,  whence  the  name  autumnal  catarrh.  It  is  a 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  nasal  (and  sometimes  of  the 
bronchial)  passages,  often  with  some  fever  and  more  or 
less  asthmatic  spasm.  Sometimes  incessant  sneezing  and 
coi-yza  are  the  only  prominent  symptoms.  It  is  not  ob- 
served in  very  hot  or  very  cold  countries,  on  the  sea.  or  at 
considerable  heights  in  some  mt. -regions.  It  is  very  prolia- 
bly  caused  by  pollen  from  .some  plants,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  of  what  species  they  are.  Removal  from  dists. 
where  the  disea-se  prevails  is  the  only  means  of  cure,  but 
the  usual  palliatives  may  be  employed.  The  insufflation  of 
quinine,  either  in  powder  or  a  saturated  solution,  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  disease,  is  claimed  to  cut  siiort  tlie  specific 
catarrh  while  yet  limited  to  the  nostrils  and  fauces. 

Hay'den  (Ferdinand  Vandeveer),  M.  D.,  Ph.  D..  LL.D., 
b.  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1829.  When  young  he  emi- 
grated to  O.  :  grad.  at  Oberhn  in  1850,  and  took  his  degree 
as  M.  D.  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  He  did  not  practice  med., 
but  commenced  his  explorations  of  the  W.  Terrs,  in  1853. 
He  was  a  surgeon  of  volimteers  during  the  c.  war,  and  was 
brevetted  lieut.-col.  at  its  close ;  was  appointed  prof,  of 
mineralogy  and  geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  at  Phila.  in  1865. 
and  resigiied  in  1872  :  commenced  the  geological  survey  of 
the  Terrs,  in  1867  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen.  govt.  Be- 
side the  reports  of  the  survey,  Dr.  H.  has  wTitten  about  50 
memoirs.  His  reports  of  the  explorations  of  the  famous 
Yellowstone  region  in  1870  and  1871  induced  Cong,  to  set 
apart  by  law.  as  a  national  park,  .3.575  sq.  m.  of  the  public 
domain,  containing  within  its  limits  most  of  the  geysers,  hot 
springs,  and  other  wonders  of  that  region.  Dr.  H.  has  oc- 
cupied nearly  .30  yrs.  in  tlie  exploration  of  our  great  West, 
including  the  greater  portion  of  Kan.,  Neb.,  Col.,  N.  M., 
Dak.,  Mont.,  Id.,  and  Ut. 

Haydn,  ha'd'n  (Franz  Joseph),  b.  in  Rohrau,  near  Vien- 
na, Mar.  31,  1732.  At  5  yi-s.  of  age  a  schoolmaster  took  him 
to  Hamburg  for  education.  During  the  3  jts.  spent  there  he 
learned  reading  and  writing  and  the  elements  of  music.  At 
8  his  fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Renter,  who  took 
him  to  Vienna.  At  13  he  made  his  first  effort  at  composing 
by  writing  a  mass,  and  then  taught  himself  the  art  of  com- 
position from  the  obscure  works  of  the  period.  A  poor 
barber  named  Keller  gave  him  a  bed  in  his  garret.  There, 
with  a  worm-eaten  harpsichord,  he  worked  in  tranquillity. 
In  these  early  yrs.  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  sonatas  of 
Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  as  to  study  closely  his  style. 
Sammartini,  an  It.  composer  of  graceful  style,  exerted  the 
only  other  influence  which  affected  his  early  work.  He  was 
introduced  to  Porpora,  one  of  the  masters  of  that  day,  and 
knowing  what  benefits  might  be  derived  from  such  a  source. 
H.  devoted  himself  to  Porpora  as  valet,  dressed  his  wig  to 
perfection,  and  steadily  labored  to  overcome  that  master's 
ill-humor  and  repulses.  Finally  Porpora  received  him  fully, 
and  gave  him  knowledge  of  the  art  of  It.  singing  and  of  cor- 
rect composition.  The  precarious  period  of  his  life  ended  at 
28  yrs.  of  age  in  1760.  when  he  became  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Esterhazy.  He  was  the  friend  of  Prince  Nicholas  till 
death  severed  the  bond.  The  prince  played  the  violoncello, 
and  appreciated  H.'s  genius.  Tiie  monotony  of  the  country- 
life  at  the  court  of  Eisenstadt  was  varied  by  the  most 
healthful  recreations.  H.  lived  in  his  calm  retirement,  con- 
tented, laborious,  and  unambitious.  By  the  death  of  the 
prince  the  tie  was  broken  which  made  H.  unwiUing  to  travel. 
In  1790  he  \isited  Lond.,  where  his  enthusiastic  reception 
was  surprising  to  him.  At  this  time  his  fortune  was  $5000. 
In  1795,  after  a  second  voyage  to  Lond.  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental cities,  having  amassed  $100,000,  he  retired  from  tlie 
Esterhazy  service,  and  bought  a  house  and  garden  near 
Vienna.    Thei'e  he  remained  till  his  death. 

H.  is  the  father  of  symphony  and  of  the  stringed  quartet. 
The  qualities  of  his  compositions  are  lucidity  of  ideas,  spn- 
metry  in  their  development,  and  finish  of  every  phrase.  In 
his  works  are  reflected  the  purity  of  nature,  and  there  was 
no  I'oom  for  passion  or  romance.  His  works  number  about 
800  ;  his  most  esteemed  compositions  are  the  12  grand  sym- 
phonies written  for  Lond.,  the  50  last  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  and  the  oratorios  The  Seasons  AnA  The  Creation. 
The  master  was  60  when  he  turned  his  attention  from  in- 
strumental music  to  oratorio.  Of  the  118  symphonies  and 
the  8:3  quartets  that  he  composed,  scarcely  J4  part  are  ever 
performed,  but  the  oratorios  lose  none  of  their  freshness 
with  time.  D.  May  26,  1809.  \_Fro7n  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Ct/c..  6v  Charles  II.  Farnham.] 

Hay'don  (Ben.tamin  Robert),  b.  at  Plymouth  Jan.  25, 
1786,  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Acad.  1804.  His  first  work, 
Joseph  and  Mary  BeiMsing,  was  exhibited  in  1807,  and  imme- 
diately bought  at  a  high  price.  Two  jts.  later  his  Den  tat  us 
gained  a  first  prize  from  the  Acad.  In  1815  he  opened  a 
school  of  painting,  where  Eastlake  and  the  Landseers 
studied,  and  delivered  lectures  on  painting  and  design, 
which  were  pub.  in  1844.  At  his  instance  the  Brit.  govt, 
bought  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  1816.  H.  was  a  man  of  eccen- 
tric genius,  inordinate  sensibility,  and  boundless  ambition. 
His  pictures  treated  of  grand  themes— t7-i«/  and  Satan,  Cur- 
tiiis  Leajring  into  the  Gulf,  The  Burning  of  Rome,  The  Judgment 
of  Solomon',  The  Agony  tn  Gethsemane,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  last  is  the  property  of  the 
R.  Cath.  cathedral  in  Cin.,  O.    D.  June  22,  1846. 

Hayes  (Isaac  Israel),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Chester  co..  Pa.,  Mar. 
5,  18:32,  grad.  M.  D.  in  18.53  at  the  LTniv.  of  Pa.  ;  was  surgeon 
to  the  second  Grinnell  expedition,  under  Dr.  Kane,  185:3-55  ; 
commanded  au  expedititm  1,1860-61)  in  the  schooner  United 
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states,  and  -with  a  small  party  in  a  boat  and  dog-sledges 
reached  (via  Smith's  Sound i  land  in  lat.  81°  37'  N.  :  was  a 
med.  officer  in  the  U.  S.  ser%ice  in  the  c.  war  ;  went  in  the 
steamer  Panther  to  Greenland  18B9  ;  received  gold  medals 
from  the  gei)graphical  societies  of  Paris  and  Lond.  :  author 
of  an  Arctic  BcKit-.Joarnty,  The  Open  Folar  Hea,  and  T/ie  Land 
of  Desolation.     D.  Dec.  17, 1881. 

Hayes  (KfTUERFORD  Bikchard"),  LL.D.,  19th  Pres.  of  the 
U.  S..  b.  at  Delaware,  O.,  Oct.  4, 18:22,  grad.  from  Kenyon  Coll., 
O.,  1842,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  1845  :  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Fremont,  O.  ;  removed  to  Cin.  1849 :  was  city 
solicitor  1858-61  :  appointed  June  7. 1861,  major  23d  O.  Volun- 
teers, of  wliich  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  the  first  col.  and  Stanley 
Matthews  (now  V.  S.  judge)  lieut.-col.  In  July  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  W.  Va.  He  was  promoted  to  lieut.-col.  Oct.  15, 
1861,  from  which  date  he  commanded  the  23d  until  Dec.  1862. 
In  Sept.  of  1862  his  regiment  joined  the  army  of  (ien.  Mc- 
Clellan  in  Md.,  and  inthe  brilliant  action  of  S.  Mountain, 
attached  to  the  advance  brigade  of  Cox's  di\1sioo.  9th  corps, 
it  was  the  first  inf.  engaged  :  early  in  the  day  H.  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  left  ami  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  regiment  was 
returned  to  W.  Va.,  where.  Nov.  30.  1862,  H.  rejoined  it  as 
col.,  having  been  promoted  Oct.  15.  He  was  soon  after 
placed  in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  Kanawha  di- 
vision, which  he  retained  until  Sept.  1864,  when  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  di\ision.  In  the  summer  of  1863 
his  command  was  engaged  iu  the  pursuit  and  defeat  of  Mor- 
gan, then  raiding  through  O.,  and  in  Apr.  1864  took  part  in 
C'rook's  raid  on  the  Va.  and  Tenn.  R.  R.  Subsequently  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  commis- 
sioned brig.-gen.  of  volunteei-s,  to  date  from  the  battle  of 
Cedar  CYeek  (Oct.  19, 1864 1.  at  the  close  of  which  he  received 
news  of  his  election  to  Cong,  from  the  2d  dist.  of  O.  He 
was  now  brevetted  maj.-gen.  for  gallant  services  during  the 
war,  and  June  1,  1865,  resigning  from  the  amiy,  returned 
soon  after  to  C1n.  In  Dec.  he  took  liis  seat  in  Cong. ;  was 
re-elected  in  1866.  but  left  his  seat  in  1867,  having  been  nomi- 
nated for  gov.  of  O.,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  Oct., 
and  re-elected  in  1869.  In  1872  he  suffered  his  first  defeat 
for  Cong.  :  in  1875  he  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  once  more  as  a  candidate  for  gov.,  and  was 
elected  for  a  third  time— an  honor  never  before  conferred 
on  a  citizen  of  O.  On  June  16,  1876,  he  was  nominated  as 
the  Rep.  candidate  for  Pres.  at  Cin.  on  the  7th  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 384  votes,  to  351  for  J.  G.  Blaine  and  21  for  B.  H. 
Bristow.  The  ensuing  canvass  was  closed  by  a  disputed 
election,  the  electoral  votes  of  Fla.,  S.  C,  and  La.,  and  one 
of  those  of  Or.,  being  claimed  by  both  parties :  but  he  was 
finally  declared  to  have  been  elected.  (See  Presidextial 
Electoral  Commission.) 

Hayiiau,  hi'now,  von  (Julius  Jakob),  Baron,  b.  at  Cas- 
sel,  Ger.,  Oct.  14, 1786,  son,  by  a  morganatic  mairiage.  of  the 
elector  of  Hesse-Cassel :  entered  the  Aus.  serrice  1801.  en- 
gaged at  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  :  became  a  maj.-gen.  18;i5, 
fleld-marshal-lieut.  1844,  conimandant  of  Verona  1848:  was 
distinguished  for  military  skill  and  executive  rigor  in  It. 
1848-49 :  took  supreme  command  in  Hungary  1849,  gained 
the  victories  of  Raab,  Szoreir.  Temesvar.  etc.  :  was  proclaim- 
ed gov.  of  Hungary.  In  IS^iO  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice for  insubordination.     D.  Mar.  24,  18.53. 

Hayue  (Col.  Arthur  P.).  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mar.  12, 
1790.  was  a  brother  of  Gov.  R.  Y.  Hayne  ;  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  the  war  of  1812-15  and  in  the  Creek  and  Fla. 
wars :  was  admitted  to  the  Pa.  bar  after  the  war  with  G. 
Brit.,  but  returned  to  the  army,  which  he  voluntarily  left  in 
1820  ;  in  1858  was  sent  to  the  L^.  S.  Senate  from  S.  C.  D. 
Jan.  7.  1867. 

Hayue  (Isaac),  b.  in  S.  C.  Sept.  23,  174.5.  He  sei-ved  in  a 
cav.  regiment  in  the  Revolution,  but  in  1780  was  made  pris- 
oner and  set  free  on  parole.  In  1781  he  was  ordered  to  bear 
arms  as  a  Brit,  subject ;  was  canied  to  Charleston,  and 
there  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  G.  Brit., 
though  under  protest  :  he  was  exempted  from  bearing  arms 
and  allowed  to  return  home.  Soon  after  he  received  orders 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  country.  These  orders  being  a 
plain  violation  of  the  agreement  made  with  him,  he  con- 
sidered himself  free  from  his  parole,  and  assumed  command 
of  a  regiment  of  S.  C.  militia,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self, but  was  soon  taken  prisoner  and  hanged,  without  a 
trial.  Aug.  4.  1781. 

Hayne  (Robert  Young),  b.  Nov.  10,  1791,  in  Colleton 
dist.,  S.  C.  :  came  to  the  bar  in  1812 ;  served  for  a  time  in 
the  war  of  1812  ;  was  in  1818  speaker  of  the  House,  and  soon 
after  atty.-gen.  of  S.  C.  He  was  iu  1822  chainnan  of  a  com- 
mittee in  tne  S.  C.  State  convention  which  reported  the  cele- 
brated '■  Ordluance  of  nullification."  In  the  same  yr.  he  was 
chosen  gov.  To  Pres.  Jackson's  denunciation  of  the  nullifi- 
cation acts.  Gov.  H.  made  a  defiant  reply,  and  prepared  for 
resistance  of  the  Federal  authority.  Meanwhile  5Ir.  Clay's 
compromise  measure  averted  the'  threatened  danger,  and 
another  State  convention  repealed  the  nullification  ordi- 
nance. During  his  L*.  S.  Senatorship  (1823-;J2)  he  displayed 
abilities  of  the  first  order.  In  1824  he  enunciated  in  an  able 
speedi  the  doctrine  that  a  protective  tariff  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  he  was  the  first,  at  least  in  Cong.,  to  propound 
the  doctrine  that  a  State  has  a  right  under  tlie  Const,  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  such  Federal  enactments  as  she  con- 
siders unconstitutional.  This  led  to  tlie  famous  debate  be- 
tween Daniel  Webster  and  himself.  In  18^54  Mr.  H.  became 
mayor  of  Charie.ston.    D.  Sept.  24,  18:^9. 

Haynes  (John),  b.  in  Eng.,  at  Copford  Hall,  Essex:  set- 
tled at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  16:J3 :  gov.  of  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony 
1635  :  removed  in  16.'J6  to  the  new  colony  of  Conn.  :  was  its 
first  gov.  1639,  and  was  chosen  gov.  every  alternate  yr.  till 
his  death.  Mar.  1,  16.54.  He  was  one  of  tlie  authors  of  the 
first  cimst.  of  Conn.  (16;}8). 

Hays  (Alexander),  b.  at  Pittsburg.  Pa..  1820 ;  grad.  at 
the  \V.  Ft.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  Itm,  and  entered  tne  army 
as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf. ;  served  on  frontier  duty  l&ii- 


46,  and  in  the  Mex.  war.  On  Apr.  12,  1848,  he  resigned  from 
the  army  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Venan- 
go, Pa.,  subsequently  adopting  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer :  in  Apr.  1861  "he  was  appointed  major  12th  Pa.  Vol- 
unteers, and  in  the  following  month  a  capt.  in  the  16th  U.  S. 
Inf.  In  Aug.  1861  he  was  commissioned  col.  of  the  63d  Pa. 
Volunteers,  and  led  his  regiment  in  the  Va.  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1862.  througli  most  of  the  battles  from  Yorktown 
to  Malvern  HOI ;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  :  Sept.  29, 1862,  was  promoted  to  be  brig.-gen. 
of  volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  2d  corps,  and  subsequently  led  it 
at  Auburn.  Bristoe  Station,  and  the  Mine  Run  affair.  In  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  May  5.  1864. 

Hays  (William),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1819,  grad.  from 
the  Military  Acad,  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1840.  and  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieut.  of  artil.  :  major  1863  ;  served  through 
the  Mex.  war,  and  subsequently  against  the  hostile  Indians 
in  Fla.  and  in  Dak.  During  the  c^  war  he  commanded  the 
brigade  of  horse-artil.  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Va^  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  and  the  reserve  artil.  in  the 
battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg:  appointed  brig.-gen. 
of  volunteers  Nov.  1862 :  at  Chancellorsville  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  :  rejoined  the  army  at  Gettysburg,  and 
upon  the  fall  of  Hancock,  severely  wounded,  was  assigned  to 
temporary  command  of  the  2d  army  corps.  Vrova.  Nov.  1863 
to  Feb.  1865  he  was  provost-marshal-gen.  of  the  S.  dist.  of 
N.  Y. :  joined  the  army  before  Petersburg,  serving  with  the 
2d  corps  and  in  command  of  the  reserve  artil.  Brevetted 
brig.-gen.  U.  S.  A.    D.  Feb.  7.  1875. 

Hays  (William  Jacob),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  8,  18.30; 
travelled  extensively  on  the  Amer.  continent,  studying  na- 
ture and  animal  life  at  first  hand.  His  pictures  have  the 
merit  of  entire  fidelity,  and  are  marked  with  a  fine  anima- 
tion of  feeling.  Technically,  too,  they  are  admirable  as 
works  of  art.     D.  Mar.  1.3,  1875. 

Hays  City,  cap.  of  Ellis  co.,  Kan..  M  m.  from  Ft.  Havs, 
on  R.  R..  289  m.  W.  of  Kansas  City.     Pop.  1870.  .320  :  1880.  850. 

Hay'ti,  an  island  of  the  W.  I.,  next  to  Cuba  the  largest 
of  the  Antilles,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands to  the  N.,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  to  the  W..  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  S.,  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  E.  It  extends  between 
lat.  17°  36'  and  19°  59'  N.  and  Ion.  68°  20'  and  74°  :38'  W.  Area. 
28.000  sq.  m..  including  some  small  islands  adjacent.  Its 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  405  m. :  greatest  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  165  m.  The  coasts,  much  indented  and  pre- 
senting a  line  of  about  1500  m..  fonnagreat  number  of  bays, 
safe  and  commodious  for  vessels.  The  bay  of  Samana,  on 
the  E.  coast,  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  passage 
into  the  Mex.  Gulf.  The  prin.  mts.  are  Cibao.  Bahoraco,  La 
Selle,  and  La  Hotte.  The  range  of  Cibao.  whose  average 
height  is  only  about  800  ft.,  but  whose  culminating  point 
rises  about  9000  ft.,  traverses  the  island  from  E.  to  W.  and 
sends  out  numerous  branches  toward  the  sea.  The  slopes, 
very  rough  to  the  N..  descend  gently  to  the  S.  and  S.  E..  and 
disappear  in  large  savannas.  The  ridge  itself,  generally 
cultivable  to  the  summit,  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
plains  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  isl- 
and. The  island  is  generally  well  watered.  Pop.  about 
900.000  :  some  .5.50.000.  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  negroes,  are 
in  the  republic  of  H..  whose  lang.  is  Fr.,  rehgion  R.  Cath. 

The  island  is  divided  into  2  states— the  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  comprising  the  E.  or  Sp.  part  :  and  the  republic 
of  Hayti,  comprising  the  W.  or  Fr.  part.  H.  (which  in  the 
Caribbean  lang.  signifies  "  mountainous  ")  was  the  second 
place  which  Columbus  visited  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
first  European  colony  was  planted  here  in  1492.  The  Span- 
iards named  the  whole  island  Hispaniola.  and  a  new  colony 
was  founded  in  1496— Santo  Domingo  :  in  1.506  there  were  15 
colonies.  The  native  inhabs..  numbering  about  2.(.X>0,000  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  were  put  to  work  on  planta- 
tions an(l  in  the  mines.  Rebellions  ensued,  and  in  1517  it 
was  necessary  to  introduce  negro  slaves,  the  first  aniving 
in  1522.  The  "native  pop.  decreased  so  rapidly  that  in  1711 
only  21,000  were  left.  The  Sp.  pop.  also  decreased.  New 
countries  were  discovered,  and  the  first  settlei's  or  their  de- 
scendants left  for  Mex.  and  Peru.  The  island  became  al- 
most a  waste.  The  Fr.  settled  in  16:30  on  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga.  whence  thev  crossed  to  the  N.  coast  of  the  mainland. 
The  Spaniards  ti-ied  to  ririve  the  Fr.  from  the  island,  but 
failed  :  in  1697  Sp.  ceded  tlie  W.  part  of  the  island  to  Fr. 

The  Fr.  colony  prospered.  In  1792  its  pop.  amounted  to 
about  780,000— viz.  40,000  white,  4(.i,000  free  colored,  and  700,- 
000  slaves.  Of  the  free  colored  people,  the  mulattoes.  many 
possessed  large  estates,  and  were  men  of  education  and  re- 
finement, but  had  no  political  rights.  In  1790  they  demand- 
ed to  lie  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites,  and 
organized  an  army  to  support  their  demand  by  force.  They 
were  defeated,  and  their  leaders  were  put  to  death.  In  1791 
the  national  assembly  granted  their  demand,  and  order 
seemed  to  return,  when  in  the  same  >t.  the  negro  slaves 
rose  in  insurrection.  C.  war  raged  for  several  yrs. :  the 
Spaniards  tiroke  in  from  the  E.,  and  the  Eng.  conquered  the 
W.  coast  dists.  In  179;i  the  Fr.  coms.  declaivd  all  the  inhabs. 
free  and  equal,  and  appointed  Toussaint  Touverture  com- 
mander of  the  army.  He  expelled  the  Spaniards  and  Eng.. 
and  restored  order."  In  1795  Sp.  ceded  her  part  of  the  island 
to  Fr.,  and  under  the  govt,  of  Toussaint  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  was  revived.  In  1801  Nap.  determined  to  restore 
slavery,  and  sent  for  that  purpose  expeditions  to  the  island. 
Toussaint  was  treacherously  captured  and  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  d.  shortly  after,  but  his  successor.  Dessalines.  car- 
ried on  the  war.  and  the  Fr.  army  had  (Nov.  30,  1803)  to 
capitulate  to  an  Eng.  squadron :  and  (Jan.  1.  1804)  St. 
Doiningue  declared  itself  an  iiulepcndent  repubhe.  Dessa- 
lines was  chosen  gov.  for  life,  but  on  Oct.  8. 1804,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  emp.  of  Havti.  He  was  assassinated  Oct.  17, 
1806.  The  E.  part  of  the  island  returned  to  Sp.  rule,  the  W. 
(.or  H.>  was  for  many  yrs.  divided  between  several  rival 
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chiefs.    In   182'.J  Boyer  united  tlie  wlifile  island  under  his  I 
?ovt..  and  in  \S2o  Fr.  aclinowledged  tiie  independence  of 
the  republic.     In  1842  Boyer  wa.s  expelled,  the  E.  part  form-  ] 
ed  itself  into  an  independent  republic  under  the  name  of 
Santo  Domingro.  and  H.  was  again  divided  into  different 
portions.     In  1S49  Soulouque,  who  had  been  elected  pres.  in  \ 
1847,  assumed  the  imperial  title,  but  in  18.58  he  was  deposed 
and  expelled,  and  a  republic  was  again  proclaimed.    Its  first  j 
pres.  was  Geffrard.  who  fled  in  1867  ;  the  next  was  Salnave. 
who  was  expelled  in  1870  ;  then  followed  Nissage-.Saget,  who 
established  peace.    The  pres.  (1884)  is  (4en.  Salomon.     [From 
orio-  "'■'■  '"  •/■  •^'  U>ii>'-  ^'V--  by  Melvil  Bi.oNcoruT.  |  [ 

Hay'ward  ((iEop.GE).  M.  D..  b.  at  Boston,  .Mass.,  Mar.  0. 
1791.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1809;  took  his  med.  degree  at  the  ! 
I'niv.  of  Pa.  181'.2.  prof,  of  clinical  surgery  in  Harvard  Univ. 
1835-49.  Author  of  Outlines  of  PhymoliKm.  .Surgical  Reporls, 
etc.  D.  Oct.  7.  18G3.  He  was  "one  of  tlie  leaders  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston.— His  father,  Dr.  Lemuel  Hayward,  b.  at 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Mar.  22,  1749,  grad.  at  Harvard  1768,  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war.    D.  Mar.  20,  1821. 

Hayward  (Nathaniel),  b.  at  Easton.  Conn.,  in  1808: 
shares  with  Charles  (ioodyear  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
process  of  vulcanizing  India-rubber  ;  later  made  important 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  in 
1847  established  tlie  Hayward  Rubber  Co.  at  Colchester, 
Conn.    D.  July  18.  186.5. 

Ha'zel,  a  genus  ( Corylus)  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  or- 
der Cupulifer.-e.  Df  these,  the  C.  Avellana  and  Colnrna  of 
Europe  and  Asia  produce  the  filbert,  as  well  a^  some  of  the 
varieties  of  nut  called  cobnut  and  hazel-nut.  The  hazel-bush 
is  extensively  planted  for  copses  in  Europe,  and  yields  ma- 
terial for  hoops,  iiurdles,  gunpowder,  etc.  The  (J.  A?neri- 
cana.  or  wild  H.,  and  C.  rostruta,  or  l>eaked  H.,  yield  nuts 
smaller  and  not  so  good  as  those  of  Europe. 

Ha'zen  (William  B.).  b.  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
Sept.  27,  1830,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  18.55, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  2d  lieut.  of  inf.  in  Sept. 
following :  was  assigned  to  frontier  duty,  and  mostly  en- 
gaged against  hostile  Indians:  capt.  May  1861.  During  the 
0.  war  he  recruited  the  41st  O.  Volunteeis,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  col.,  ami  commanded  it  in  defending  the  O.  fron- 
tier and  in  operations  in  Ky.  In  the  Tenu.  campaign  (1862) 
he  commanded  a  lirigadeat  the  battles  ot  Shiloh.  t'erryville, 
and  Stone  River:  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Nov. 
1862.  In  the  campaign  of  1863  he  was  engaged  at  Chlcka- 
mauga,  Chattanooga.  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  E.  Tenn. 
against  Gen.  I^ongstrei't.  In  the  invasion  of  Ga.  (1864)  he 
was  engaged  in  the  various  actions  up  to  the  capture  of  At- 
lanta, in  command  of  a  division  from  Aug.  1864,  and  with 
the  army  of  (ien.  Sherman  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  Ap- 
pointed maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Dec.  IStU,  and  engaged  in 
the  march  through  the  Carolinas  up  to  tiie  surieniler  of  the 
army  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Jolinston,  Apr.  1865.  He  c<imniaiuled  the 
15th  army  corps  from  May  to  Aug.  1865 ;  dist.  of  Middle 
Tenn.  Oct.  1865  to  Jan.  1866  :  mustered  out  of  volunteer 
service  Jan.  15,  1866 :  was  appointed  col.  38th  Inf.,  trans- 
ferred to  6th  Inf.  1869.  During  tlie  Franco-Ger.  war  (1870) 
Gen.  H.  visited  the  seat  of  war.  Brevetted  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  appointed  chief  signal  officer,  with  the  rank  of 
brig.-gen.,  Dec.  1880. 

Hazle'liurstj  Miss.     See  Appendix. 

Ha'zleton,  R.  R.  June,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  80  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Phila.  It  has  important  anthracite  coal-mines,  and  is  a 
popular  summer  resort.     Pop.  1870,  4317  ;  18S0,  693.5. 

Hazlett  (William).     See  Appendix. 

Head  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Bond),  Bart.,  b.  near  Roch- 
ester, Eng.,  Jan.  1,  1793;  served  with  the  royal  engineei-s 
at  Waterloo,  at  Fleurus  under  the  Prus.  gen.  Ziethen  :  re- 
tired from  the  army  and  took  charge  of  a  gold  and  silver 
mining  co.  in  S.  Amer.,  riding  over  6000  m.,  a  narrative  of 
which  he  pub.  in  1826:  in  1835  was  appointed  lieut. -gov.  of 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  suppressed  an  insurrection.  The 
title  of  privy  councillor  was  conferred  on  him  in  1867. 
Wrote  Life  of  Bruce,  etc.    D,  July  23,  1875. 

Head'aclie  {Cephalalgia)  is  of  many  kinds.  It  is  often 
the  result  of  indigestion,  of  excess  in  eathig  or  drinliing,  of 
malarial  or  other  specific  poison,  of  uterine  disease,  or  of 
neuralgia.  It  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  many  fevers 
and  other  acute  diseases.  If  persistent  H.  be  not  "relieved 
by  a  correction  of  the  hygienic  conditions  as  regards  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  etc..  the  case  i-equires  med.  treatment, 
the  character  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  probable 
cause  of  the  difticulty.  Opiates,  chloral,  paullinia,  citrate  of 
caffeine  will  deaden  the  pain ;  aconite,  chloroform,  and 
chloral  camphor  may  be  applied  externally  ;  aromatic  spir- 
its of  ammonia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and"laxatives  are  efli- 
cient  when  stomach  disorder  is  the  cause. 

Head'ley  (Joel  Tyler),  b.  at  Waltoiu  Delaware  co., 
N.  Y..  Dec.  30,  1814,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  \m.) ;  studied  theol. 
at  Auburn  ;  for  2  yrs.  held  a  pastorate  at  Stockbridge,  JIass.; 
was  (1856-57)  sec.  of  state  for  N.  Y.  Wrote  The  Alps  and  the 
Rhine,  Washington  and  his  Gem.,  and  Hist,  of  the  Second  War 
liet.ween  Eng.  and  the  U.  S. 

Healds'bur;^,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  on  R.  R.,  70  m.  N.  of 
San  Francisco,  the  point  at  which  tourists  leave  the  cars  for 
the  Geysers.  It  has  an  aca<l.  and  sem.  (hiicksilver  is  mined. 
Pop.  1870.  9.59;  1880,  ll;«. 

Health  [A.-S.  hal,  "  hale,"  "  sound,"  "  whole  "],  physio- 
logically considered,  is  that  condition  of  organized  living 
bodies  in  which  the  blood  and  tissues  are  in  tlie  state  of  in- 
tegrity and  functional  activity  inherent  in  their  normal 
const.  A  tendency  to. development  and  to  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis of  the  elements  of  tissues  is  inii)ressed  upon  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  but  differs  in  intensity  at  different 
periods  of  life.  In  the  young  the  tendency  to  development 
is  greatest;  in  tlie  middle-aged  these  forces  are  balanced: 
in  the  later  periods  the  tendency  to  retingrade  metamor- 
phosis predominates  and  the  organism  wasters,  and  at  length 
falls  into  decay  and  deatii.  At  all  periods  in  the  life  of  any 
organized  body,  molecular  changes  are  in  active  progress  iii 
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every  tissue,  and  yet  while  these  changes  are  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  const,  of  their  elements,  a  state 
of  H.  is  maintained.  So  numerous  are  the  elementary  parts 
and  so  various  the  causes  which  inijiair  their  integrity  and 
])i-event  their  functions,  that  there  must  be  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  do  not  sufficiently  impair  structure  and  func- 
tion to  enable  us  to  appreciate  I  hi'  deviation  from  tlie  natural 
standard.  It  is  only  when  changes  in  structure  and  func- 
tion are  so  great  as  to  be  detected  that  we  can  decide  that 
a  condition  of  H.  does  not  exist.  Stephen  Smith. 

Hea'ly  (George  Peter  Alexander),  b.  in  Boston  1808. 
The  larger  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  abroad,  in  Rome 
and  Paris.  The  striking  merit  of  his  great  historical  picture. 
Wetjster  Delirering  his  Reply  to  Hayne,  is  the  portraiture  of 
130  persons.  In  20  yrs.  H.  executed  .577  portraits,  many  of 
distinguished  people— Cardinal  McCloskey,  W.  H.  Seward, 
M.  (iuizot.  Marshal  Soult,  George  Peabody,  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low. John  A.  Lowell,  and  others,  as  well  Amer.  as  foreign. 
His  style  is  free,  vigorous,  and  effective. 
Heariiia:.  See  Acoustics  :  also  Ear,  Anatomy  of. 
Heart,  Human.  This  organ  is  the  great  central  power 
regulating  and  compelling  the  circulation  of  blood  through- 
out the  liody.  It  is  really  2  organs  united  in  one.  fine  half 
governing  the  circulation  through  the  luniks,  the  other  half 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body.  Each  of  the  halves  is  com- 
posed of  a  receptacle  of 
blood  and  a  jn-opeller  of 
the  blood-cuiTent  —  rt'/- 
ricle  and  rentricte.  Tiiis 
heart  has  4  cavities— the 
right  auricle  and  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the 
left  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle. The  walls  of  thesf 
cavities  are  composed 
essentially  of  muscular 
tissue,  more  or  less 
abundant  as  the  re 
quired  force  is  greater 
or  less.  The  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle  are.  at  the 
thickest  part,  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

If  the  blood    entered 
the  ventricle  by  an  un- 
guarded   opening,  tliere 
would     be     no    reason 
why  it   would   not   flow 
back    into    the    auricle 
and    veins,    as    well    as 
onward    into    the    arte- 
ries.    To    prevent   this, 
on  the  left  .side  there  is 
a  thin  but  strong  mem- 
Fig.  1.  External  view  of  the  heart,  show- brane    attached  to    tlie 
ingthe  beginiiitig  of  the  aorta  and  pul-  an  ri  c  u  1  o  -  ventricular 
inonary  artery,  and  parts  ..f  the  right  opening,   as  a   bag   mav 
fts  niturii'sizi*' '  one  thu-d  ^^^  attached  to  a    hoop. 

forming  with  its  append- 
ages the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  by  which  the  blood 
once  received  by  the  ventricles  is  ftirbidden  a  return  to  the 
ves.sels  and  parts  from  which  it  came.  But  there  is  an- 
other prevention.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  arteries  a 
valve  is  provided,  the  like  of  which  human  ingenuity  has 
never  imitated.  Each  is  formed  of  3  cups,  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  of  which  the  outer  portion  is  the  artery  itself, 
and  the  rest  is  formed  of  a  strong  membrane  attached  at  its 
sides  and  bottom  to  the  arterial  wall.    The  membranous 

portion  of  each  can 
fall  inward,  so  as  to 
fill  just  \<i  of  the  ar- 
terial tube.  When 
the  blood  goes  out  of 
the  ventricle  the 
membranous  portion 
of  these  cups  yields 
to  the  current  and 
becomes  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  wall  of 
the  artery,  and  so 
offers  no  obstacle  to 
the  flow.  As  soon  as 
the  ventricle  ceases 
to  contract,  the  ela.s- 
ticity  of  the  now  dis- 
tended artery  pro- 
duces a  reflux,  as 
well  as  an  onward 
current.  This  con- 
trivance Is  called 
the  seiiiilunar  rain- 
of  the  aorta.  In  the 
imlmonary  artery  it 
is  called  the  semi- 
lunar v<dve  of  the  i»d- 
monary  artery.  By 
this  ai'rangement  all 
the  contractile  force 
of  these  arteries  is 
made  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  ven- 
tricles and  carry  the 
Fie  2.  Tlio  l.t't  viiitiick-  and  the  beginning  blood  forward.  The 
ot  the  aorta,  interior  view,  showing  tlie  muscular  structure 
aortic  valve  ;  and  tielow  it,  and  to  the  left,  of  the  H  is  covered 
the  mitral  valve,  with  its  tendineus  cords  on  the  outside  by  a 
and  flesny  columns.  membrane  called  the 

serous  perirardiiim.  while  the  name  pericardium  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  fibrous  liag  in  whieli  the  heart  moves. 
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Einlocardium  is  the  name  priven  to  the  membrane  which 
linos  the  cavities  of  the  11. 

Two  coixtnanj  arttriei>  nourisii  tlie  H.  They  descend  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  orf^an,  }ri\in£r  off  numerous  branches 
till  they  become  capillary  and  countless. 

The  iioTe."  of'  the  heart  have  very  little  connection  with 
those  of  the  voluntary  system,  yet  it  is  reported  that  men 
have  lived  who  could  stop  the  heart's  action  at  will. 

Systole  and  dia^tofe  are  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  several  cavities. 

The  so'iiidf'  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart  are  3.  The 
first  begins  with  the  fii^st  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  and 
continues  till  it  is  ended.  The  second  results  from  the 
striking  together  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  at  the 
close  of  the  sy.*tole. 

The  force  of  the  henrt'n  action  lias  been  carefully  studied  in 
the  inferior  animals.  It  is  assumed  that  the  average  human 
H..  at  its  strongest  part,  would  sustain  a  column  of  blood  in 
a  perpendicular  tube  9  ft.  high.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  .5 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  But  the  atmospheric  pressure  must 
be  overcome  by  the  central  force  :  so  tliat  the  contractions 
of  the  left  ventricle  are  effected  vrith  a  force  that  can  move 
about  20  lbs.  through  the  space  of  1  ft.  in  1  second  in  the 
course  of  the  vessels. 

The  relocity  of  the  blood-current  in  the  larger  arteries  is  as- 
sumed, from  experiments  made  on  the  inferior  animals,  to 
be  about  Vi  inches  in  a  second  of  time. 

The  jK)si lion  of  the  heart  in  the  chest  is  easily  described.  In 
its  shape  the  organ  has  an  imperfect  resemblance  to  a  cone. 
The  base  of  this  cone  is  uppermost,  the  apex  downward  and 
to  the  left.    It  is  very  much  imbedded  in  the  left  lung. 

The  imji'/lse  of  the  heart,  or  "the  heart-beat,"'  as  it  is  felt  on 
the  outside  of  the  chest,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, and  each  one  of  .the  many  writers  on  the  subject  has 
proposed  a  new  explanation  ;  but  Mr.  .'^carle's  studies  of  the 
course  of  the  muscular  layer  in  its  walls  have  probably  sug- 
gested the  true  explanation. 

Weight  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Dimensioiis  of  its  Orifces.— The 
size  of  the  H.  varies  in  the  adult  a  little.  The  average  from 
20  to  90  yi-s.,  in  the  male,  is  10  ounces  :  in  the  female,  8  to  9  ; 
but  12  ounces  in  man  and  11  in  woman  would  not  be  pro- 
nounced hypertrophy. 

The/<*/rti  heart,  when  it  begins  to  show  itself  as  a  beating 
organ,  suggests  nothing  of  the  elaborate  organization  it  is  to 
become  before  independent  breathing  life  can  be  possible. 
It  is  at  first  merely  an  enlargement  of  a  beating  blood-ves- 
sel. From  this  state  it  changes  to  such  forms  as  are  perma- 
nent in  inferior  types  of  animal  life,  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other, but  always  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type,  till  it  is  com- 
pleted. ^Froni  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.'  Cyc.,b>j  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark.  M.  D.] 

Heart  Diseases.  Hypertrophy  or  enlargement  of  the 
heart  is  generally  due  to  some  obstacle  to  the  circulation, 
requiring  increased  strength  of  nuisde  to  overcome  it.  as  a 
diseased  valve,  or  a  tumor  pressing  upon  a  large  artery,  or 
a  large  organ  so  diseased  that  the  circulation  through  it  is 
seriously  obstructed.  The  heart,  once  enlarged,  never  re- 
turns to' its  original  size,  and  alone  it  rarely  causes  death. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  an  enlargement  of  its  cavities.  The 
left  ventricle  may  be  so  dilated  that  its  capacity  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  of 
a  healthy  heart.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  very  common- 
ly go  together,  so  that  eccentric  hypertrophy  or  hypertro- 
phy with  dilatation,  associated  with  and  caused  by  morbid 
changes  in  the  shape  and  function  of  tlie  valves,  is  the  most 
common  form  of  H.  D.  In  this  state  the  heart  has  been  known 
to  weigh  SO  ounces,  or  6  times  its  natural  weight.  Heartslike 
these  are  enormitas  cordis,  or  cor  borin tan  reltanrinnm.  They 
are  almost  always  found  in  pei-sons  who  have  had  rheuma- 
tism and  H.  D.  in  childhood,  and  have  grown  to  manhood 
with  a  damaged  heart. 

Di.<tease^  of  the  Valre.^:  of  the  Heart.— Endocarditis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  heait. 
is  a  common  attendant  on  acute  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  but  it  may  occur  without  rheumatism.  This  in- 
flammation is  one  of  the  prin.  causes  of  derangement  and 
imperfection  in  the  valves  of  the  heart.  It  depo-sits  a  new 
material  between  their  folds,  and  at  first  increases  their 
thickness.  A  portion  of  this  new  material  is  converted  into 
fibrous  structure,  and  finally  the  fibres  contract.  The  result 
is.  that  the  valves  become  thick  and  unyielding.  Again,  this 
new  fibrous  structure  contracts  and  shortens  the  valves  so 
that  their  parts  cannot  meet  properly  and  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  blood.  This  is  in.-"Jft<itnci/.  or  regurgitative  disease 
of  a  valve.  The  stiff,  unyielding  state,  when  it  obstructs  the 
cuiTent.  is  called  obstraclice  disease  of  the  calie.  Rupture  of 
the  valre-i  is  possible. 

Vegetations  on  the  ra/res  is  another  of  the  results  of  inflam- 
mation. They  are  miiuite  hard  warts  that  are  formed  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  aortic  valve  just  below  its  thickened 
margin.  These  are  chiefly  important  as  being  the  occasion 
of  the  deposit  of  masses  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  upon  the 
valves,  so  produciiii;  large  graiuilar  looking  warts,  which 
obstruct  the  outflow  from  tlie  ventricle.  Any  roughening 
of  a  valve-surface  by  inflammatory  or  other  disease  or  by 
rupture,  may  cause  the  deposit  of  these, fib)/ no'is  concretions. 
When  they  occur  they  not  only  obstruct  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  and  partially  disable  the  valves,  but  portions  of  them 
may  be  washed  off  into  the  arterial  current,  and  be  carried 
into  a  distant  organ,  as  tlie  brain,  spleen,  or  kidney,  plugging 
up  the  arteries  :  the  plug  it.self  is  an  rntttolns.  'in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  these  diseases  of  the  valves  and  muscular 
.structure  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  there 
is  H.  D.  shortness  of  breath,  induced  by  exercise,  the 
strong  heart-beating,  beating  of  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  and. 
when  the  kidneys  become  diseased,  the  dropsies,  the  distress 
produced  by  lying  down,  tell  the  truth  but  too  certainly. 
But  they  do  not  designate  the  particular  form  or  forms 
of  disease.  This  can  only  be  learned  by  listening  to  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  actual 


measurement  by  percussion.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  2  nat- 
ural sounds  remaining,  from  1  to  4  new  ones  may  be  pro- 
duced called  m>irmn}'s. 

Pericarditis.— .\fiXhe  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  is  sub- 
ject to  inflammation,  so  is  the  external  covering.  This  and 
the  lining  of  the  fibrous  pericardium  are  alike  liable.  They 
are  indeed  but  one  membrane.  Pericarditis  and  endocardi- 
tis often  occur  at  the  same  time,  being  both  produced  by  an 
extension  or  migration  of  articular  rheumati.sm,  or  rather 
by  that  same  state  of  the  system  which  causes  the  articular 
disease.  Either  of  these  diseases  may  accompany  Brighfs 
disease.  When  there  is  little  serous  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
the  disease  may  run  its  course  with  but  little  gen.  disturb- 
ance ;  but  when  the  quantity  is  large  there  is  a  rapid  pulse, 
oppressed  breathing,  and  a  tendency  to  faint  when  sitting 
or  standing.  The  pericardium  is  distended  by  its  watery 
contents,  sometimes  even  to  tension  :  then  the  normal  dila- 
tation of  the  heart-cavities  becomes  diCBcnlt.  But  this  fluid 
is  absorbed  usually  in  about  a  week,  and  the  pericardium 
comes  back  to  its  contact  with  the  heart.  Pericarditis  is 
rarely  fatal  in  the  first  attack.  But  in  yoimg  persons  subject 
to  recurring  rheumatism  each  return  is  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous :  even  the  third  is  not  unfreouently  fatal. 

Carditis,  or  myocarditis,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  muscu- 
lar stiiicture  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  occasional  attendant  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  or  may  occur  independently. 
The  s\"mptoms  are  vague  and  uncertain,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, and  often  impossible,  to  recognize  it  during  life.  It 
is.  then,  chiefly  known  by  certain  conditions  found  after 
death. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  sometimes  undergo  a 
fatty  degeneration,  in  which,  without  change  of  size  or 
change  in  the  valves,  little  globules  of  oU  have  replaced  the 
muscular  substance.  This  degeneration  weakens  the  heart, 
and  causes  it  to  act  irregnlarl.v.  changes  its  color  from  dark 
red  to  yellow,  and  materially  diminishes  its  firmness.  The 
disease  is  named,  after  the  Eng.  surgeon  who  first  described 
it,  Qiiain's  degeneration,  or.  better.  Quoin's  disease. 

Rvptiire  of  the  heart  may  occur  when  the  wall  of  either  ven- 
tricle is  weakened  in  one  part  only  or  principally.  This  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  local  development  of  Quain's  disease  :  of 
an  ulcer  caused  by  the  deposit  of  atheromatous  matter  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  its  subsequent  softening  :  of  abscess 
and  pseudo-abscess  resulting  from  myocarditis,  as  above 
described  :  or  from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  in  which  an  ex- 
teraal  tumor  is  foniied  by  the  internal  pressure  of  the 
blood  and  the  gradual  vlelding  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
wall. 

Heart-  Clot  .—In  rare  instances  the  blood  coagulates  in  the 
heart  before  death.  This  coagulation  may  be  the  cause  of 
death,  or  the  subject  of  it  may  survive  for  yrs.  It  may  occur 
in  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  may  be  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  but  being  attached  to  the  raised  cross-muscles  of 
this  cavity,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  aorta. 

,4*'r///<ff /v'r.'wi-?  (breast-pang*.    See  Axgin.\  Pectoris. 

Dfjormities  and  Defects.— The  growth  of  the  heart  may  be 
arrested  in  any  of  the  stages  of  foetal  life.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  defects  is  an  open  foramen  ovale,  permitting 
venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle  to  mingle  with  the  arte- 
rial in  the  left  This  is  produced  when  the  current  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  obstructed.  This  state  of  the  heart 
is  known  us  rnoibns  ca>i->df  us.  or  blue  disease.  This  color  is 
not  constant,  except  in  a  few.  but  is  produced  by  crying,  a 
fit  of  coughing,  excitement,  or  unusual  phys.  exertion.  It  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  life  of  limited  duration,  but  is  like- 
Iv  to  be  attended  by  diminished  growth  of  body,  bodily  and 
riiental  sluggishness,  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation  at 
times,  and  occasional  fainting.  Less  than  '  05  '■!  P^r  cent.* 
of  all  deaths  are  caused  by  H  D.  (See  As.emia.  Palpita- 
tion.) [Ftom  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Cniv.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Aloxzo 
Clark.  M.  D.| 

Heat.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  scientific  definition  of  the 
term  heat  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  enunciation  of  th.- 
"dvnamic  theory."  upon  which  all  its  manifestations  de- 
pend. In  its  most  common  acceptation  it  refei-s  to  phys. 
effects  which  bodies  in  nature,  in  certain  conditions,  pro- 
duce upon  othei-s.  A  person  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun  or  a  fire  experiences  a  feeling  of  comfort  or  discom- 
fort, which  is  involuntarily  attributed  to  some  sort  of  ema- 
nation from  these  sources  :  and  bodies  in  certain  conditions 
are  observed  to  produce  effects  on  other  bodies  near  them, 
or  in  contact  with  them,  which  are  attributed  to  the  same 
kind  of  influence  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  material 
agent  passed  from  one  body  to  another.  Tnder  this  hypoth- 
esis it  was  conceivable  that  a  body  might  'contain"  H.. 
and  that  this  substance  might  exist  in  greater  "quantity  " 
at  one  time  than  another  in  the  same  body  :  and  although 
the  term  heat  and  the  expressions  "' quantity  of  heat." 
■"transfer  of  heat,"'  and  others  having  significations  which 
involve  the  idea  of  quantity,  ai-e  still  retained,  even  In 
scientific  explanations,  the  quantities  referred  to  are  not 
those  of  matter,  but  of  d\Tiamic  effects. 

The  dynamic  theory  of  H.— a  theory  which  has  revolution- 
ized the  phys.  sciences-  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
all  substances  in  nature  are  composed  of  indefinitely  small 
material  molecules,  which  are  maintained  by  the  fones 
which  act  upon  them  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration  or 
oscillation.  When  a  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
becomes  hotter  in  the  popular  sense  of  this  term,  the  scien- 
tific condition  involved  is  that  the  \ihrations  of  the  molecules 
become  more  rapid  :  and  a  decrease  in  the  velocity  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  molecules  accompanies  or  produces  the  effect 
called  cooling.  The  forces  whidi  act  upon  the  molecules, 
and  which  determine  the  velocity  of  vibration,  are  presumed 
to  be  their  own  mutual  attractions  and  opposing  centrifugal 
forces,  to  which  is  added  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  other  medium  which  surrounds  the  body  Each 
molecule  in  motion  possesses  a  certain  ris  rira.  or  living 
force,  corresponding  to  that  which  is  manifested  by  bodies 
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having  visible  or  sensible  motions ;  so  that  the  living  force 
due  to  the  H. -vibrations  may  be  said  to  represent  generally 
the  H. -condition  of  the  body.  The  dynamical  process  of 
heating  or  cooling  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The 
most  common  and  universal  phenomena  of  this  kind  in 
nature  take  place  through  radiation  of  H.  If  a  heated  body 
be  placed  near  another  which  is  cooler,  a  transfer  takes 
place  until  an  eciuilibrium  is  attained  in  their  conditions. 
This  equilibrium  is  assumed  to  be  effected  through  the  ^^bra- 
tions  of  an  elastic  medium  which  pervades  all  space,  and 
which  is  composed  of  ponderable  molecules  so  small  that 
they  penetrate  the  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  other 
substances,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  an  atmosphere  around 
them.  The  ethereal  atmosphere  may  be  said  to  perform  the 
same  office  in  the  transfer  of  H.  that  the  common  atmosphere 
performs  in  the  phenomena  of  sound  The  cooling  of  a 
body  through  radiation  implies  a  loss  of  living  force  through 
the  impact  of  its  molecules  with  the  atoms  of  the  ethereal 
atmosphere,  waves  or  vibrations  being  communicated  to 
the  latter,  which  are  propagated  in  all  directions.  Another 
body  within  the  influence  of  these  waves  will  receive  H.  by 
the  impulsion  communicated  to  its  molecules  :  or,  in  other 
words,  an  increased  rate  of  vibration  will  be  communicated 
to  its  molecules,  its  living  force  will  be  increased,  and  it  will 
become  hotter.  The  variations  of  the  H.  of  a  body  are  thus 
known  by  common  observation  to  be  connected  with  the 
action  of  ordinary  forms  of  dynamic  energy. 

The  supposed  motions  of  tlie  separate  molecules  of  bodies 
with  which  the  phenomena  of  H.  are  connected  cannot  be 
made  evident  to  the  senses,  and  hence  the  dynamic  theory 
was  the  result  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  not  of  observa- 
tion. It  had  its  origin  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
science  of  dynamics,  connected  with  that  force  in  nature 
which  arises  from  the  inertia  of  matter.  The  well  known 
law  of  dynamics,  that  when  the  velocity  of  a  material  parti- 
cle or  of  a  body  is  changed  by  the  action  of  a  force,  the  uvrk 
of  the  force  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  the  variation  of  the 
liinng  force  of  the  particle  or  body,  is  a  law  which  may  be 
derived  directly  from  the  definition  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
and  the  principle  of  measuring  forces  by  velocities.  Applied 
to  a  system  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  system  of  forces,  this 
theorem  of  dynamics  assumes  the  following  gen.  form  of 
expression  :  The  aggregate  work  of  the  forces  applied  to  a 
system  in  a  given  time  is  equcd  to  the  variation  of  the  living 
force  of  the  system  in  the  same  time. 

The  discovery  that  this  theorem  of  the  transformation  of 
energy,  as  applied  to  .sensible  finite  velocities  of  bodies,  is 
applicable  to  the  insensible  or  indefinitely  small  vil)rations 
of  the  molecules  of  a  body  which  accompanies  the  changes 
of  vol.  and  the  excitation  of  energy  in  the  phenomena  of  H. 
was  definitely  demonstrated  and  received  as  a  new  theory 
about  the  yr.  1852.  During  many  yrs.  previous  t<i  this  the 
sub.iect  of  the  true  theory  of  H.  had  been  discussed,  and  the 
new  theory  was  even  announced  in  precise  lang.  by  La- 
voisier and  Laplace  as  early  as  1780,  in  the  following  lang. 
(Verdet,  Theorie  Mecanique  de  la  Chcda/r)  :  "  Other  physi- 
cists think  that  heat  is  only  the  result  of  insensible  vibrations 
of  matter."  .  .  .  "  In  this  system  11.  is  the  living  force  which 
results  from  the  insensible  movements  of  the  molecules  of  a 
body :"  "  it  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each 
molecule  by  the  square  of  its  velocity."  "  We  shall  not  de- 
cide between  the  2  preceding  hypotheses  [referring  to  the 
material  theory].  Many  phenomena  appear  favorable  to 
the  latter.  Such  is,  for  example,  that  of  the  heat  which  is 
produced  in  the  friction  of  2  solid  bodies:  but  there  are 
others  which  are  applied  more  simply  in  the  first."  "Per- 
haps they  both  have  place  at  the  same  time."  Laplace 
afterward,  however,  in  his  discussions  on  H..  defended  the 
material  theory.  The  experiments  of  Rumford  and  of  Davy 
in  1798  and  1799  upon  the  H.  produced  by  friction  served  to 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  Xhe  material  tiieory,  unA  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  investigation. 

The  discoveries  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  thermodynamics  were  made  between  the  vrs.  1K42  and 
1849,  and  were  due  to  the  independent  and  separate  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Robert  Mayer,  a  Ger.  phvs.,  Mr.  folding,  an 
engineer  of  Copenhagen,  aiul  Mr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  Eng. 
An  approximate  determination  of  the  di/namic  equivalent  of 
a  unit  of  11.  was  first  pub.  by  :Mayer;  while  Mr.  Joule  was 
the  first  to  give  by  exact  experiments  the  determinations 
which  established  the  princiiiie.  and  placed  the  value  of  the 
dynamic  equivalent  beyond  doubt.  The  final  deveh)pment 
of  the  science  into  a  definite  form,  immediatelv  following 
the  determinations  of  :SIaver  and  Joule,  was  principallv  due 
tothe  labors  of  R.  J.  E.  Clausius,  Mr.  M.  Rankine.  and  Sir 
William  Thomson,  their  most  important  researches  having 
been  pub.  in  the  yrs.  1849  to  1851.  To  these  illustrious  philos. 
and  maths,  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  science  of  thermodynamics. 

II.  Ijeing  no  loiij^er  regarded  as  a  material  substance,  but 
its  phenomena  being  those  of  force,  motion,  and  work,  it  is 
proper  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  quantity  of 
heat,"  which  is  retained  even  in  scientific  discussions.  "For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  explain  the  significa- 
tion of  the  term /'fW(;;fr«^/?'<'.  The  thermometer  is  so  com- 
mon an  instrument  that  its  construction  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Degrees  of  temperature,  as  exliiliited  when  the 
thermometer  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  liodv,  indicate,  as 
is  well  known,  various  conditions  of  the  liody"  in  regard  to 
H.,  and  under  the  material  tht-ory  it  was  i-ational  to  suppose 
that  the  lowering  of  the  thermon'ietcr  when  in  contact  with 
a  body  would  indicate  the  quantity  of  11.  which  passed 
out  of  the  body  :  or,  in  other  words,  variations  in  the  ther- 
mometer might  be  tak«n  to  represent  variations  of  quanti- 
ties of  H.  in  a  given  mass.  Under  the  dynamic  tlieorv,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  H.  in  a  body  indiiated  by  I  he  thermometer 
involves  8  effects,  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  living  ff)rce 
due  to  the  H. -motions,  the  work  of  the  force  of  attractirm 
of  the  molecules,  due  to  the  change  if  the  body  expands  or 
contracts ;  and  also  the  work  of  the  external  pressure  upon 


the  bounaing  surfaces.  The  variation  of  H.  in  the  body  is 
the  re.sultant  of  these  effects.  If  the  body  heated  or  cooled 
retains  its  form  and  dimensions,  then  the  only  effect  of  an 
external  modifying  force  is  to  produce  a  change  of  molecu- 
lar movement,  provided  no  visible  or  sensible  motion  is 
communicated  to  it :  and  this  increment  of  living  force,  or 
"heat,"  will  be  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  or  become 
sensible  through  the  thermometer.  The  dynamic  equivalent 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  H.  or  living  force  will  in  such  a  case 
be  the  work  t)f  the  exterior  force  which  produces  it.  One 
mode  of  finding  such  an  equivalent  maybe  mentioned,  espe- 
cially, as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Joule.  He  found  by  experi- 
ment the  quantity  of  work  expended  in  producing  friction 
among  particles  of  water,  corresponding  to  the  heating  of 
one  unit  of  weight,  or  one  pound,  one  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer. The  water  was  taken  at  its  maximum  density,  so 
that  the  only  effect  of  friction  was  the  heating  effect,  no 
part  of  the  external  force  being  expended  in  producing  ex- 
pansion or  in  ovei'coming  the  attraction  of  the  particles  and 
the  force  of  external  pressure  :  or  at  least  these  effects  were 
insensible.  It  was  found  that  772  ft.-lbs.  of  work  correspond 
to  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  1  lb.  of  water  1°  F.  This 
quantity  of  II.  being  represented  by  1,  the  dynamic  equiva- 
lent of  a  unit  of  H.  in  Eng.  measures  is  said  to  be  772  ft.-lbs. 
This  operation  being  merely  a  transformation  of  the  energy 
of  a  force  exerted  into  another  form  of  energy,  the  energy 
of  motion  in  a  mass,  is  necessarilj'  invariable.  To  find  the 
equivalent  thermal  effect  in  any  other  sub.stance.  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  experimentally  the  qitautity  in  weight  of 
such  substance  that  will  have  its  temperature  changed  1° 
by  the  quantity  of  H.  thus  represented  by  unity.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  any  other  quantity  of  water  might  be  taken,  as. 
for  instance,  a  kilogramme,  and  any  other  thermometer,  the 
centigrade  for  instance.  This  would  give  a  different  unit  of 
H.,  which  would  correspond,  howeveV,  to  a  different  quan- 
tity of  work  of  the  modifying  force,  but  the  relations  of  the 
2  units  and  the  quantities  of  work  would  be  invariable. 
Thus,  a  Fr.  unit  of  H.,  a  "  calorie,"  is  such  a  unit :  it  corre- 
sponds, nearly,  to  4  Brit,  units,  the  exact  ratio  being  3.968, 
the  quantity  of  work  equivalent  to  a  calorie  being  423.55 
kilogrammetres. 

Various  modes  of  determining  the  dynamic  equivalent 
have  been  adopted,  and  laborious  experiments  and  investi- 
gations have  been  made  by  eminent  physicists  with  this 
view.  These  experiments  include  those  in  which  H.  is  gen- 
erated by  friction  of  water,  mercury,  and  iron  ;  experiments 
with  steam  and  air ;  the  electro-magnetic  machine ;  and 
the  shock  of  bodies,  all  leading  substantially  to  the  same  re- 
sult, small  differences  only  occurring  in  the  determinations 
arising  from  causes  of  loss  of  II.  or  work  which  could  not 
be  always  experimentally  ascertained,  the  accepted  result 
being  that  stated  above.  The  determinations  by  Joule  in 
1843-45,  which  first  gave  to  the  dynamic  equivalent  a  value 
worthy  of  confidence,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  start- 
ing-point of  modern  progress  in  the  science  of  H.  We  are 
thus  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  dynamic  theory  of  H.  sometimes  called  the  principle 
of  equivalence  of  H.  and  work— viz.  heat  and  dynamic 
energy  are  mutually  convertible  ;  the  law  of  this  equivalence, 
stated  with  reference  to  Brit,  measures,  being  tJiat  1  unit  of 
H.  corresponds  to  772  ft.-lbs.  of  dynamic  energy  exerted.  A 
quantity  of  H.  expressed  in  Brit,  units  of  H.  may  therefore 
be  expressed  as  work  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of 
H.  by  772,  the  result  being  work  in  ft.-lbs. 

The  gen.  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  what  precedes 
are  as  follows:  (1)  The  word /(t«Mmplies  a  condition  of 
bodies  in  nature  which  is  a  condition  of  energy,  or  capacity 
for  producing  changes.  (2)  This  capacity  is  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  ;  and  one  kind  of  change  effected  between 
2  bodies  in  different  conditions  through  the  action  of  H.  is 
the  transfer  of  II.,  by  which  bodies  are  brought  to  the  same 
degree  of  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
through  radiation  or  actual  contact.  (3)  The  changes  of 
H.  in  a  body  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  of 
the  density  and  elasticity,  or  by  changes  in  vol.  and  in 
pressure,  upon  the  medium  which  envelops  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  the  body.  (4)  Among  the  changes  produced  by 
a  change  of  H.  also  maybe  enumerated  chemical,  electric, 
and  magnetic  changes.  (5)  H.  considered  as  a  source  of 
energy  is  identical  with  the  kind  of  energy  called  living 
force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  quantity  capable  of  being 
measured  by  its  dynamic  effects ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
subject,  like  other  forms  of  energy,  to  the  law  of  con.serva- 
tion.  This  law,  as  applied  to  H.,  gives  rise  to  the  principle 
of  equivalence,  and  its  proof  is  the  determination  experi- 
mentally of  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  H.  In  a  complete 
study  of  H.  2  very  different  systems  of  investigation  are 
necessary.  One  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  H.  which  are  absorbed  or  disengaged  by  bodies  when 
they  pass  from  one  condition  of  H.  to  another  through  inter- 
mediate states,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  tempera- 
tures, vols.,  and  external  pressures  are  considered.  In  this 
system  of  investigation  the  equivalence  of  H.  and  work  is 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  science  of  thermodynamics.  The  phenom- 
ena of  greatest  interest  to  be  considered  are  the  changes 
of  vol.  and  of  states  of  aggregation  of  bodies  which  ac- 
company changes  of  H. ;  the  performance  of  external  work 
tlirough"  the  elastic  force  in  the  expansion  of  bodies;  the 
aiiplicatioiis  of  H.  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chem.  The 
investigations  are  prosecuted  partly  by  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, and  partly  by  analytical  investigation,  the  ex- 
perimental investigations  furnishing  usually  the  constants 
or  coefficients  of  the  mathematical  formulas.  The  other 
class  of  investigations  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  H.  as  ex- 
hibited lietween  bodies  in  which  the  interchange  of  tem- 
peratures is  effected  without  any  modifying  external  cause, 
and  cmlirai-es  the  laws  of  the  iiropagation  or  transfer  of  H.  ; 
tiie  studv  of  radiant  II.  in  its  relation  to  the  wave-motions 
of  the  ethereal  medium  ;  and  the  action  of  bodies  in  refer- 


ence  to  radiation  and  absorption.  In  tliese  Investi^tions 
the  phenomena  of  H.  and  light  are  regarded  as  identical  in 
character  or  as  resulting  from  the  same  phys.  agencies. 

W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Heatli,  or  Heath'er  [Ger.  ITtiile].  small  shrubs  of  the 
order  EriLaceA-.  found  mostly  in  the  Old  World.  The  com- 
mon ling  or  heather  of  Europe  {Calhina  lulgans)  grows  also 
vei-y  sparingly  in  parts  of  X.  Eng.  and  in  Newfoundland. 
It  is  the  only  true  H.  known  in  Amer.  In  Europe  it  covers 
great  tracts  of  waste  land.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus.  Most  of  the  H.  are  of  the  great  genus  Erica,  nearly 
500  species  of  which  are  known.  A  few  of  these  are  small 
trees.  Most  of  the  H.  are  S.  Afr.  ;  none  except  Ccdluiai  are 
Amer. ;  none  are  S.  Amer.  or  Australian.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  H.  are  beautiful  when  in  flower.  They  are 
not  much  cultivated  in  the  U.  S. 

Heath  (William),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  3[ar.  2,  1737; 
became  capt.  of  the  Suffolk  regiment :  commandant  of  the 
Ajic.  and  Honorable  Artillery  of  Boston  1770;  afterward  a 
provincial  col. ;  was  often  in  the  legislature ;  was  in  the 
Provincial  Cong.  1774-75;  a  brigadier  and  then  maj.-gen. 
1775;  brig. -gen.  of  the  Continental  forces  1775,  maj.-gen. 
1776 ;  was  an  exceedingly  useful  officer  throughout  the  Rev- 
olutionary war ;  State  senator  1791-92  :  became  judge  of 
probate  for  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  1793  ;  was  elected  heut.-gov. 
in  1806.  but  declined  to  serve.    D.  Jan.  34,  1814. 

Heav'en.  Among  its  names,  the  A.-S.  word  heaven  is 
that  which  is  "heaved"'  up;  Caluin  means  that  which  is 
■■  hollowed  ;■'  Olympus,  the  Gr.  abode  of  the  gods,  was  a 
high  mt.  of  Thessaly :  Edjdum  is  of  unknown  derivation. 
The  Hindoo  H.  for  the  ordinaiT  righteous  was  on  Meru,  a 
mt.  2.000.000  m.  high  ;  that  for  those  who  had  reached  Brah- 
maship  was  yiraarui.  or  \irtuaUy  "  nothingness."'  The  Ileb. 
words  for  H.  mean  ""  high  places,"'  the  ""  rolling  "  isky  i.  that 
which  is  "stretched  or  beaten  out."'  The  common  X.  T. 
word  means  "elevated."  The  highest  conception  of  H. 
among  the  heathen  is  that  of  the  Grs.  ;  Plato  describes  it  as 
it  "may  be,"'  the  home  of  the  just  who  have  led  holy  lives 
and  purified  themselves  with  philos.  Poets  describe  it  as 
the  shadowy  isles  of  the  blest,  Elysian  Fields  in  the  Atlantic, 
or  in  the  sky  or  the  under-world,  where  heroes  were  gath- 
ered. The  "Hindoo  Vedas  describe  it  as  a  continuation  of 
this  life  under  better  conditions.  The  Per.  book  Aiesta 
taught  of  a  paradise  beyond  the  E.  mts.  The  H.  of  the 
Egyptians  was  in  the  course  of  the  sun ;  of  the  Druzes. 
is  in  Chi.  ;  of  the  Druids,  was  in  the  sky,  reached  after 
transmigrations ;  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  Waihalla,  the 
gathering-place  of  heroes.  The  X.  Amer.  Indians  look  for- 
ward to  a  happy  hunting-ground  in  the  W.  The  Moham- 
medan paradise  is  mainly  depicted  as  a  place  of  earthly  de- 
lights. The  Heb.  description  is  of  a  firmament  between  the 
upper  and  lower  watei-s,  above  which  is  the  throne  of  God. 
Some  of  the  later  Jews  hold  to  2  H. .  some  to  3.  and  some  to  7. 
The  X.  T.  speaks  of  H.  as  a  countiy,  a  house,  an  assembly, 
etc.,  but  emphasizes  its  spiritual  and  "moral  attractions.  Men- 
tion is  made  rather  of  what  it  is  than  where.  Among  pagans 
the  occupations  of  H.  were  generally  of  the  same  character 
as  the  pleasures  of  life.  The  Bible"  represents  it  as  a  place 
of  activity  in  worship,  in  spiritual  intercourse,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  divine  favors.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Riley.] 

Heaves.    See  Broken'  Wixd. 

He'be  L'H^ij],  the  goddess  of  youth  and  the  cupbearer 
and  attendant  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Hera,  wife  of  Heracles. 

He'ber  (Reginald),  b.  at  Malpas,  Cheshire,  Eng.,  Apr. 
21.  178;^.  and  was  a  half-brother  of  Richard  Heber ;  ed.  at 
Bi-asenose  Coll.,  Ox.,  and  wrote  (1803>  the  prize  poem  Pal^s- 
tirte  ;  in  1807  rector  of  Hodnet.  In  1812  pub.  a  vol.  of  hymns ; 
was  Bampton  lecturer  1815  ;  a  prebendary^  of  St.  Asaph  1817  ; 
became  ( 18:^)  preacher  of  Lincohi"s  Inn ;  in  1823  was  con- 
secrated bp.  of  Calcutta ;  labored  in  India  with  zeal  and 
wisdom  until  Apr.  3, 1826,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  hLs 
bath  at  Trichinopoli.  Wrote  Narrative  of  a  .Journey  in  X.  In- 
dia. His  hymn  "  From  Greenland"s  icy  mountains  "  is  the 
most  popular  missionary  hvmn  in  the  Eng.  lang. 

Heber  (Sir  Richard),  b.  in  Loud,  in  1773,  ed.  at  Brasenose, 
Ox.  ;  pub.  the  songs  of  Claudian  in  1793 ;  was  M.  P.  for  Ox. 
Univ.  1821-26  ;  is  chiefly  known  as  a  book-coUector.  He  pos- 
sessed, according  to  AJlibone,  no  less  than  146,827  vols,  be- 
side bound  and  unbound  pamphlets,  which  cost  him  some 
£180,000.    D.  Oct.  4,  1833. 

Hebert  (Jacqi-es  Rene),  nicknamed  the  "Pere  Du- 
chene.""  from  the  ultra-radical  paper  pub.  by  him,  b.  at  Alen- 
(;on  in  17.55.  Previous  to  tlie  Revolution,  as  he  was  unedu- 
cated, he  led  a  misei-able  life  as  lackey  and  ticket-seller  at 
the  dooi-s  of  the  theatres.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
the  Bastile  in  1789  he  started  his  journal,  if  Fere  Duchene. 
the  real  patriotism  but  also  the  extreme  opinions  of  which 
soon  made  H.  extensively  known,  and  carried  him  to  be  atty.- 
gen.  of  the  then  Paris  Commune,  and  afterward  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention.  H.  wielded  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence, but  Robespierre  understood  that  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Hebertist  or  ultra-radical  party  founded  by  II.  dis- 
credited the  cau.se  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  committee  of 
public  .safety  sent  the  "  Pere  Buchene  "  to  the  guillotine 
Mar.  24,  1794. 

Hebert  (Paul  0.\,  b.  in  La.  in  1819.  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Acad,  in  1840,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of 
engineers  ;  engaged  a.s  prof,  of  engineering  at  the  Military 
Acad,  and  in  constructing  defences  in  La.  till  1845.  when  he 
resigned.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  re- 
appomted  lieut. -col.  14th  Inf..  being  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Moliiio  del  Rey,  Chapultepec, 
and  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  at  the  close  of 
the  war  became  a  planter  in  La. :  in  1853  was  chosen  gov. 
of  the  State.  During  the  c.  war  he  served  as  a  brig.-geu.  in 
the  Confed.  army.    1).  Aug.  29,  1880. 

He'brew  l.an'guage.  It  belongs  to  the  Seini/ic  stock 
of  langs.  (.see  Semitic;,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Chaldee, 


Sj-riac,  and  Arabic.  The  name  is  derived  from  Eber,  the 
ancestor  of  Abraham,  who  emigrated  from  Chaldaea  to  Ca- 
naan. It  was  the  spoken  lang.  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  their  independent  nationality 
I  A.  D.  70 ».  and  is  still  used  In  their  synagogues  as  the  sacred 
lang.  All  the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  are  written 
in  H.,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  lang.  for  the  bibUcai 
scholar.  The  best  H.  grams,  are  by  Gesenius  and  Ewald  : 
the  best  H.  diet,  is  that  of  Gesenius,  Eng.  translation  by  E. 
Robinson.  Philip  Schaff. 

Hebrew  liiteratiire.  See  Jewish  Literature. 
Hebrews.  See  Jew*,  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 
He'brews,  Epistle  to  the,  an  anonymous  Epistle  of 
the  X.  T.,  written  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  one  of  his  disciples,  is 
addressed  to  ihe  Chrs.  of  Heb.  descent  in  the  E.  Its  object 
is  to  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Ju- 
daism, and  to  warn  its  readers  against  apostasy.  'The  writer 
makes  the  O.  T.  itself  prove  the  Xew,  to  which  it  pointed  a^ 
its  fulfilment.  He  sets  forth  especially  the  eternal  priest- 
hood and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Levitical  worship 
was  a  significant  symbol  and  type.  It  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jenisalem.  probably  in  It.  during  first  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  in  Rome,  a.  d.  GS  or  64.  See  the  work  of 
Riehm  on  the  Lthrbegrijf  r/e^ IIef/)wrt/ri''r'.     Philip  Schaff. 

Heb'rides,  or  Western  Islands,  the  common  name 
given  to  the  large  group  along  the  W.  coast  of  Scot.,  num- 
bering about  490.  of  which  only  120  are  inhabited.  They  are 
divided  into  the  Outer  and  Inner  H.  In  the  9th  century  they 
were  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Xor.  In  the  foUbwing 
centuries  they  were  alternately  under  Xor.  and  Scotch  au- 
thority, or  under  "  Lords  of  the  Isles."'  until  in  1.540  they 
were  finaUv  annexed  to  the  Scotch  crown.  Area,  estimated. 
3CKX)  SCK  m.     Pop.  lOO.OW. 

HeHbron,  in  Pal.,  about  20  m.  W.  of  S.  from  Jerusalem, 
one  of  the  oldest  existing  cities  in  the  world.  The  valley 
(about  3000  ft.  above  the  seal  in  which  it  is  situated  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  abounding  in  grapes,  olives,  figs,  pome- 
granates, and  the  like.  The  great  mosque  of  Hebron,  on 
rising  ground,  is  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives,  are  buried.  Pop. 
80»W  or  10.0(X) ;  400  or  500  are  Jews  ;  the  rest  Mohammedans. 
Hebron,  Xeb.     See  Appexdi.x. 

Hecatje'us,  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  ehroniclei"s  {logographit,  was  the  son  of  Hege- 
sander,  and  lived  about  b.  c.  549  to  479.    He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  city  :  visited  many  coun- 
tries, and  pub.  the  resvdts  of  his  travels  in  a  work  entitled 
IIepio£o9  y>j«  or  Ilepijjyijo-t?,  in  2  books  :  the  first  was  devoted 
to  Europe,  the  second  to  Asia,  including  Egypt :  wrote  also 
TiveaXoyiai  or  "lo-Topiai,  containing  the  mythological  histories 
of  the  Gi-s.  in  4  books.    Only  fragments  remain. 
Hecate,  hek'a-te   ['Ekottj].  a  mysterious  Gr.   goddess. 
!  whose  mythus  is  variously  given.    She  is  oftencst  reckoned 
I  as  one  of  the  infernal  divinities,  and  was  worshipped  with 
;  gloomy  sacrifices  and  magical  rites. 

'      Heck  (Barbarai,  "  the  foundress  of  Amer.  Methodism." 

was  b.  in  Ire.,  in  a  settlement  of  Ger.  emigrants  from  the 

;  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine.    In  1760  Philip  Embury.  Paul  Heck. 

]  and  Barbara  his  wife,  with  others  of  the  settlement,  sailed 

for  Xew  York.    Tliere  the  little  company  lapsed  from  their 

j  faith,  or  at  least  from  their  Wesleyan  lisages ;   but  in  1766 

j  Barbara  Heck  recalled  Embury  to  his  duty  as  a  Meth.  local 

preacher  (in  which  capacity  he  had  labored  in  Ire.».    She 

'  gathered  a  little  congregation  at  his  house,  and  rested  not 

'  till  she  saw  the  famous  "'  Old  John  st.  chapel"'  completed. 

]  Methodism  was  thus  effectively  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 

,  When  Wesley's  preachers  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  John 

;  St.  society  she  removed  with  her  family  and  that  of  Embury 

i  to  X.  Xew  York,  where  they  founded  Meth.  societies.    They 

'  finally  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  and  became  the  founders  of 

'  their  denomination  there.    Barbara  Heck  d.  there  in  1804. 

aged  70  yrs.  A.  Stevens. 

Heck'ewelder  (John  Gottlieb  Erxest*.  b.  at  Bedford. 
Eng.,  Mar.  12,  1743.  of  MoraAian  parents,  with  whom  he 
came  in  1754  to  Amer. ;  became  in  1762  an  Indian  mission- 
ary, laboring  in  O.,  Pa.,  and  Mich. :  became  in  1788  missionaiy 
agent  for  the  Moravians,  serving  at  times  as  U.  S.  peace 
com.  with  the  Indians ;  residing  1801-10  at  Gnadenhiitten, 
O..  and  after  that  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  21. 
1823.  Wrote  An  Account  of  the  Hist.,  etc.  of  the  Indian  Xa- 
tioii-i.    (See  Rokdthaler,  Life,  1847.) 

Hec'la,  or  Hek'la,  a  volcano  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ice- 
land, 20  m.  from  the  coast.  It  is  conical  in  shaj)e,  5110  ft. 
high,  and  covered  with  snow.  Since  11(>4,  18  eruptions  ai-e 
on  record.  The  last  was  that  of  1845,  lasting  7  months, 
pouring  out  a  stream  of  lava  1  m.  broad.  50  ft.  deep,  and 
sending  clouds  of  dust  400  m.  over  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

Hec'tor,  one  of  the  central  characters  of  the  Iliad,  a 
Trojan  prince,  son  of  Priam  by  Hecuba,  husband  of  Androm- 
ache, father  of  Astyanax.  He  is  the  prin.  champion  of  the 
Trojans,  the  slayer  of  Patroclus,  and  is  himself  slain  by 
Achilles,  aided  by  Pallas  Athena. 

Hec'iiba,  wife  of  Priam,  the  king  of  Troy.  She  became 
a  slave  among  the  Grs.  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  but  the  narra- 
tives of  the  residue  of  her  life  are  various. 

Hedge  (Frederic  Henry),  D.  D.,  Unit,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805.  At  the  age  of  13  he  went 
to  Ger.,  and  studied  there  for  several  yrs. :  returned  in  \s£i. 
and  entered  Harvard  Coll.  in  the  class  of  ISiS  ;  studied 
theol.  3  yrs.  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School :  was  settled 
in  W.  Cambridge  18:i5  ;  then  in  Bangor,  Me.;  took  charge 
(1850)  of  the  Westminster  ch.  in  Providence.  R.  I. :  accepted 
a  call  to  Brookline,  Mass.,  1856.  and  in  1872  became  instruct- 
or in  tier,  at  Harvard  Coll.,  where  he  had  lectured  on  ch. 
hist.  His  greatest  work.  Pro.<e  Writers  of  Ger.,  has  a  stand- 
ard reputation.  Other  vols,  are  Season  in  Jieliijion,  Th> 
Priimeval  World  of  Heb.  Tradition.  From  1857  to  1860  he  ed- 
ited the  I'hr.  Examiner  .•  was  at  one  time  pres.  of  the  Unit. 
Association.   He  is  eminent  outside  of  bis  sect  as  a  preacher 


and  writer,  for  the  vigor  of  his  thouglit,  the  dignity  of  his 
presence,  and  the  noble  purity  of  his  Eng.  style.  IJr.  II.  is  a 
Chr.  rationalist,  combining  intellectual  independence  with 
fidelity  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.         o.  B.  Frothinouam. 

Hedse  (Levi),  LL.D..  b.  at  Warwick,  Mass..  Apr.  19, 
irWi,  grad.  at  Harvard  1792;  a  coll.  tutor  18().>-11  :  prof,  of 
Lat.  in  Harvard  Coll.  1«11-17:  of  natural  theol.,  political 
economy,  and  moral  philos.  1817-23  and  1827-32;  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  181(1-27.  Author  of  a  treatise  on  logic,  ed.  of 
an  abridgment  of  Brown's  Pliilos.    D.  Jan.  3,  1844. 

Hedge'liog  iEvinaceus  Europ(eus).fi,  harmless  little  noc- 
turnal animal,  type  of  the  family  ERiNACEiDiE  (which  see), 
which  subsists  mainly  on  insects,  though  sometimes  eating 
fruit  and  even  reptiles.  The  back  is  covered  with  spines, 
and  when  attacked  he  rolls  himself  into  a  ball  from  which 
they  radiate  in  every  direction,  and  serve  as  a  defence  that 
enables  him  to  defy  many  of  his  enemies.  Related  species 
are  found  in  Asia,  etc.  The  name  is  quite  improperly  ap- 
plied to  the  X.  Amer.  porcupine  in  some  parts  of  V.  S. 

Hedsfe-Sparrow.     See  Accentok. 

Hedj'rali,  or  Hej^'irali  [Ar.  the  "separation  :""  more 
fully  lledjral-dl-Xehi.  tha  "prophet's  departure"],  the  es- 
cape of  Mohammed  in  secret  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  This 
event,  regarded  as  the  true  origin  of  Mohammedanism,  oc- 
curred Sept.  13,  622,  but  it  was  not  until  0,39  that  Omar  the 
caliph  established  the  H.  as  the  beginning  of  the  Moham- 
medan era.  As  the  Arabic  yr.  is  nearly  11  days  shorter  than 
ours,  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  dates  accurately  from  one  to 
the  other  yr.  If  3  per  cent,  be  taken  from  the  number  of  the 
yr.  of  the  H.,  and  622  be  added  to  the  remainder,  the  sum  Is 
the  yr.  of  the  c:hr.  era. 

lie'gel  (Georg  AVilhelm  Friedrich),  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Aug.  27,  1770.  His  father  was  an  officer  under  the  ducal 
govt.  He  entered  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen  in  the  autumn  of 
1788  as  student  of  theol.  In  1790  Schelling,  then  in  his  16th 
yr..  came  to  the  univ.,  and  his  precocious  intellect  awaken- 
ed in  H.  new  enthusiasm  for  philos.  H.  obtained  a  situation 
in  1797  as  tutor  in  Frankfort.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Jena, 
the  centre  of  literary  activity  at  that  time.  Fichte  had  re- 
cently gone  to  Berlin ;  Schelling  was  there  as  prof,  extra- 
ordinarius.  H.  lectured  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  the 
philos.  of  nature,  and  the  philos.  of  spirit.  In  180.5  he  lect- 
ured on  the  hist,  of  philos.,  pure  math.,  and  natural  rights  ; 
in  1806,  on  the  unity  of  philosophical  systems  and  the  phe- 
nomenology of  spirit.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  Ijeen  a  fol- 
lower of  Schelling,  with  whom  he  had  edited  the  (JrUical 
Jonriutl  of  P/ii/os.  4  yrs.  before.  His  own  system  begins  to 
reveal  its'  outlines  at  this  period  :  I.  Logic  or  science  of  pure 
thought  or  Reason— universal  ideas  applying  to  nature  and 
mind  alike  :  II.  philos.  of  nature,  treating  of  the  realization 
of  Reason  in  time  and  space;  III.  philos.  of  man  as  finitf 
spirit ;  rising  through  Religion  to  the  Absolute  or  Pure  Rea- 
son again,  and  thus  completing  the  circle  of  philos.  In  the 
Phe/io/neiio/fir/,/  of  Sjiirif.  pub.  in  1807— a  work  which  he  called 
his  "  voyage  ot  discovery"  —  H.  begins  his  independent 
career.  He  closed  his  lectures  at  Jena  .Sept.  18,  1806,  and  in 
1808  took  charge  of  a  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg.  He  was 
married  in  1811  to  Marie  von  Tucher.  He  elaborated  and 
expounded  his  Science  of  Logic  (1812-16)  in  3  vols.,  present- 
ing in  it  the  science  of  pure  thought  or  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  entire  system.  He  pub.  the  Encyr.  of  Philosophi- 
cal  Sciences  in  1817,  at  Heidelberg,  whither  he  had  gone,  in 
Oct.  1816,  to  assume  a  professorship  in  the  univ. 

The  Philos.  of  Sfirif  is  the  labor  of  his  Berlin  period,  which 
began  in  1818.  Oct.  22.  In  1821  he  pub.  his  P/iitos,  of  /^ir/hftt, 
containing  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  morals,  ami  poli- 
tics. The  lectures  on  the  philos.  of  hist,  were  written  in 
1823-2.3,  and  delivered  with  modifications  .5  times.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God  were  delivered 
by  him  in  1830.  While  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  his  com- 
plete Lor/ic,  having  finished  the  revision  of  the  first  vol.,  he 
died  of  cholera,  Nov.  14,  1831. 

His  complete  W(jrks  were  edited,  and  in  some  cases  com- 
piled, from  notes  taken  at  his  lectures,  by  his  disciples 
Marheineke  Schulze,  Gans,  Von  Henning,  Hotlio,  Micliclet. 
Forster,  and  Boumann.  They  included  the  writings  of  the 
Schelling  period  (1  vol.),  the  '/'/h /umn/iofof/i/  n/' .Sjiii-i/.  d  vol.). 
Science  of  Lor/ic  i:ivo\s.),  Oidliinsof  t/ii^  I'lnfoy.nf'  I!i(/!its{\  vol.), 
Pldlos.ofllixl.  (1  vol.),  ^EsllKitirs  Ci  vols.).  l'hiUj>i'.  (pf  Reliqion 
(2  vols.),  Hixl.  of  Philos.  (3  vols.),  miscellaneous  writings 
12  vols.).  To  these  should  be  added  the  Life  of  Hegel  by 
RosENKRANZ.  Access  to  H.'s  system  through  works  in  Eng.  . 
The  Subjective  Lor/ic  of  Hegel  translated  by  H.  Sloman,  Dr., 
and  J.  Wai.lon,  Lond.,  1855;  Lectures  on.  'the  Philos.  of  Hist., 
translated  from  the  3d  (Jer.  ed.  by  J.  Sibrek  (/?o//«'a'  Library, 
Lond.,  1857) ;  The  LrM/ir  (f  l/igel.  with  proli-goniena,  by  Wm. 
Wallace,  Ox..  1874(c()nlaiiiii)g  vol.  i,  of  the  Km-i/c.  Phil.Sci.); 
The  Set-ret  of  Hegel.  bi'iiKj  tin-  Jh^/iitiiin  Si/.ttmi  in'  r/rigin.  Piin- 
ciple.  Form,  and  MalU  r.  hv  J.\mi;-«  IIit(  iiison  Stiki.im;,  2  vols. 
Lond.,  1865;  den.  I'rin(ii,l,s  ,f  ll,,-  Plidos.  of  Xoliire,  n-illi  (in 
Outline  of  some  of  its  Itrcml  Drrctninnenls  iiiinniq  llie  tiers.,  eni- 
brnmng  the  l>hih»oi>]iir(il  Sijstnns  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 
Oken's  Systrn,  if  .Xntiirr.  by  J.  15.  Stai.i.o,  Boston,  1848;  The 
Science  (f  I'hoiiglil.  <i  Syslini  of  Loi/ic,  by  CiiARf.KS  C^ARROLL 
Everett,  Boston,  1869  iconiaiDs  an  (iri^inal  exposition  and 
justification  of  a  system  substantially  identical  with  H.'s 
Ij)gic);  The  Xution  ;  the  Fonndidions  of  t'iri!  r/riler  ami  Po- 
litical Lifr  in  the  r.  S..  by  K.  Mii.KoiM)'.  New  '^Ork.  1870  (con- 
tains an  (jrlyii)al  exposition  and  discussion  o(  positions  sub- 
stantially agi'eeirig  with  H.'s  Philos.  of  Pir/lds),  in  the  ./onr- 
nal  if  S),iciilalire  Philos.  iSt,  Louis,  i8(17  'S2i  have  appeared 
translations  of  Menard's  .[nah/sis  if  Iliijifs  .Esllo-lics  ;  of 
chaptei's  from  the  Phenonnnologii  of  Sifiril .  with  analysis  and 
conmientary :  of  the  Philrisopliind  Propiedenlic  on  Rights, 
Morals,  ami  Religion.  Lor/ir.  und  the  Plie/iomeno/ogi/ ;  of  the 
chapters  in  the  //ist.  rf  Philos.  on  I'lato  and  Ari.stotle;  of  the 
portion  of  the  .Esthetics,  relating  to  symbolic,  classic,  and 
I'omantic  arts:  the  third  part  ni  Hegel's  Philos.  of  /{iDrfon, 
relatingto  Christianity  :  of  the  greater  part  of  Ko.senkranz's 
Hegel  us  the  yationul  Philos.  of  Iter.  (Written  in  1869  for  the 


centennial  anniversary  of  H.'s  birthday)  :  of  Trendelenburg 
On  the  Logical  Question  in  HegeVs  System  ,'  of  Michelet  and 
\'on  Ilartmann  on  Hegel's  Dictlecfic  ;  beside  original  articles 
on  different  phases  of  H.'s  system,  and  in  particular  an  ex- 
tended Introduction,  to  Speciddlin-  Philrjs.  and  Logic,  by  A. 
Veia.  the  leafling  expounder  of  H .  in  Fr.  and  It.  Vera  has  ex- 
panded the  Encyr.  into  7  vols,  in  Fr.  by  his  copious  commen- 
tary, and  has  pub.  a  Fr.  translation  of  the  Philos.  of  Religion 
in  3  vols.  Charles  Benard  has  pub.  5  vols,  in  Fr.  giving  a 
translation  of  nearly  all  of  the  /Esthetics. 

The  most  flistinguished  names  in  H.'s  school  are  Goschel, 
Ilini-ichs.  (Jalile)-.  Krdinaiin,  Marheineke.  Daub,  Rosenkranz, 
(;ans.  Vatke,  Michelet.  (.onradi.  Kuno  Fischer,  Hotho,  Car- 
rieie.  \isclier,  Bruno  Bauer.  The  best  hist,  of  the  Hegelian 
school  is  to  be  found  in  Erumann's  Grundnss  der  Oeschichte 
drr  PhiliMi/diie.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

Hei>"e>*ip'pus5  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes  and 
.I'Nchines.  opposed  Philip  of  Macedon.  Two  of  the  orations 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthe- 
nes are  ascribed  to  H.  by  the  anc.  grammarians— namely, 
that  on  Halonesus  and  that  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander. 

HejE^irah.    See  Hedjrah. 

Hel'berg  (Johan  Ludwig),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  14, 
1791.  In  1817  took  a  degree  as  Doctor  in  Philos.  at  the 
L'niv.  of  Copenhagen.  From  1819  to  1822  lived  in  Paris  : 
from  1822  to  1825  occupied  a  chair  as  prof,  at  the  L'uiv.  of 
Kiel.  After  1825  resided  in  Copenhagen,  closely  connected 
with  the  Royal  Theatre  as  poet  and  translator,  as  director 
from  1849  to  1856,  and  as  censor.  His  prose  writings  com- 
prise 11  vols,  of  criticisms.  The  tendency  of  his  criticism 
was  to  educate  the  public,  and  make  it  capable  of  appre- 
ciating lit.  and  art.  His  poetical  works  consist  mostly  of 
dramas,  of  which  one,  Elrerhoi  ('•  Elves'  hill"),  has  become 
the  national  drama  of  the  Danes.  His  chief  work  is  a 
comedy  not  destined  for  the  stage,  A  Soul  after  Death.  I). 
Aug.  25,  1860.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Hel'del berg,  town  of  Ger..  on  the  Neckar,  has  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  univs.  of  Ger.  It  has  a 
library  of  200,0(K)  vols.  A  zoological  museum,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  laboratory,  and  an  observatory  are  coimected  with 
it.  The  old  castle,  built  in  the  12th  century,  enlarged  in  the 
14tli  and  l.')th,  much  injured  by  the  Fr.,in  1688.  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1764.  forms  a  picturesque  ruin.  Poj). 
1880.  ^'.4 17. 

Heiin'dall,  or  Heiindallr,  the  watchman  of  the 
^Esir,  or  Scandinavian  gods,  son  of  Odin.  He  has  golden 
teeth,  rides  a  horse  with  a  golden  mane,  can  see  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  and  beholds  everything  within  a  hundred 
leagues.  He  can  hear  the  growing  of  grass  and  wool.  He 
dwells  at  the  place  where  the  rainbow-bridge  enters  heaven. 
When  danger  approaches  he  blows  the  great  trumpet  so 
loufUy  that  the  whole  universe  can  hear. 

Hei'ne  (Heinrich),  b.  at  Diisseldorf  of  Jewish  parentage 
Dec.  12,  1799,  was  early  sent  to  Hamburg  to  his  uncle,  the 
well  known  banker,  Salomon  Heine,  to  prepare  himself  for 
commercial  pursuits  ;  but  as  he  utterly  disliked  business. 
he  went  in  1819,  with  his  uncle's  consent  and  support,  to 
Bonn  to  study  law.  After  a  short  stay  in  that  city,  during 
which  he  became  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  Schlegel's  letters 
introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  literary  cfrcle  wliich 
gathered  around  Rahel  Levin,  and  which  was  frequented 
by  Ilegel.  Chamisso,  Grabbe,  and  others.  Here  he  studied 
lit.  and  philos.,  an(l  pub.  his  first  book,  a  vol.  of  poems,  in 
1822.  The  poems  were  hardly  noticed,  however,  and  the 
young  poet,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  left  Berlin  for 
(Jottingen,  where,  after  2  yrs.'  unwearied  study,  he  took  his 
degree  in  law  in  182.5.  Once  more  he  retunied  to  Berlin, 
and  pub.  his  2  tragedies,  Almanzor  and  Radcliff,  but  this 
second  attempt  was  still  more  unsuccessful  than  the  first 
had  been.  It  was  his  Reisebilder,  pub.  in  Hamburg  in  4  vols, 
from  1826  to  1831,  which  first  attracted  public  attention. 
They  made  quite  a  sensation  at  their  first  appearance. 
Next  yr.  he  pub.  his  Buch  der  Lieder,  in  which  he  inserted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  earlier  poems  from  1822.  and  this 
book  made  him  at  once  the  most  widely  read  author  in  Ger. 
From  1827  to  18:^1  H.  resided  partly  in  .Munich,  where  he 
edited  Prjlitische  Anmilm  together  with  Lindner;  partly  in 
Berlin,  where  he  fell  out  with  Platen  and  enriched  the  Ger. 
lit.  with  a  piece  of  polemics  to  which  no  other  lit.  has  an 
equal,  either  in  scandal  or  in  wit ;  and  partly  in  Hamburg. 
The  revolution  of  July  put  him  in  a  .sort  of  democratic 
frenzy  ;  and  as  it  perhaps  was  not  very  safe  for  him  to  live 
in  (Jer.  after  the  publication  of  Kahldorf  iilier  den,  Adel,  in 
Briefen  an  den  Grafen  M.  ron  Moltke  (Ilamburg,  1831).  he 
removed  in  that  yr.  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  with  some 
short  interruptions  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  D.  there  Feb.  17. 
18.56.  From  1836  to  the  fall  of  thecabinet  of  (iuizot  in  1848  he 
received  an  annual  pension  from  the  Fr.  govt,  of  4000  francs. 
From  1817  he  was  for  the  most  time  bedridden,  sufiferint;- 
from  a  disease  of  the  spine,  which  also  affected  his  eyes. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  residence  in  Paris  he  developed 
a  great  literary  activity.  His  prin.  books  written  in  Paris 
were  Xene  Oedichte,  Atta  Troll,  Romanzero,  Beitriige  zur  de- 
sch'ichte  der  nenern  schonen  Lilterutnr  in  Deiitschland.  etc. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Heiii'i^ium  (Antonius),  b.  about  1641.  When  William  of 
Orange  ascended  the  Eng.  throne,  H.  became  the  real  gov. 
of  Hoi.,  and  he  acted  in  this  position  with  success  and  in 
harmonv  with  his  royal  master.  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
alliance  between  Eng..  Hoi.,  Hanover,  Den..  Prus.,  Aus., 
and  Savoy  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  to  him,  as  the  real 
soul  of  the  alliance,  that  Louis  XIA'.  made  overtures  of 
peace  in  1708.  1709,  and  1710.  But  the  negotiations  were 
every  time  broken  off  on  acccjunt  of  the  sacrifices  which  H. 
demanded  of  Fr.  A  caprice  of  (Jueen  Anne  changed  the 
whole  situation,  and  as  at  the  same  time  the  Fr.  became 
successful  in  the  field,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded 
Apr.  11.  1713.     D.  Aug.  13.  1720 

Heiiit'zelinaii  (.Samiei.  P  ),  b    in  Manheim,  Lancaster 


HEIR— HELL. 
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CO..  Pa..  Sept.  30.  1805:  grad.  at  \V.  Pt.,  and  entered  the 
aniiy  as  second  lieut.  of  inf.  July  1S2G :  .'lerved  on  the  X. 
frontier  and  in  the  Fla.  and  >Iex.  wars  ;  subsequently  served 
in  C'al.  against  the  Coyote  and  Uma  Indians,  and  oji  frontier 
duty  in  Tex.,  c-ommaiiding  operations  on  the  Kio  Grande 
asainst  (.'oi-tina's  marauders,  etc.  He  attained  a  majority 
in  the  army  in  1S5.5,  and  in  >Iay  18<il  was  commissioned  col. 
of  the  17th"  Inf.,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Wash,  as  acting  in- 
spector-gen. of  that  dept. :  appoiiited  hrig.-gen.  of  volunteei-s 
Mav  17.  1861,  he  commanded  ttie  forces  which  captured 
.\lexandria,  Va..  May  '.^4.  He  took  part  in  the  fii-st  battle  f>f 
Bull  Kun.  July  21,  1861.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of 
18t)-J  he  commanded  the  3d  army  corps  before  Yorktown. 
Apr. May.  and  at  Williamsburg.  May  '^.  Promoted  to  be 
maj.gen.  of  volunteers  from  the  date  "of  the  latter  battle,  he 
commanded  the  3d  and  4th  corps  at  Fair  Oaks.  May  31.  June 
1,  and  in  the  "  Seven  Days'  "  fight.  At  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Rvm  (Aug.  1862)  he  was  engaged  :  also  present  at 
Chantilly  Sept.  1.  On  Feb.  2,  186;?,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  defences  of  Wash,  and  the  32d  army  corps. 
which  command  he  held  till  Oct.  1863.  and  from  Jan.  to 
Oct.  18W  commanded  the  N.  dept.  (O.,  Mich.,  Ind..  and  Ill.i : 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  Aug.  18tw.  Bi'evet 
raa.i.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Kesumed  command  of  tlie  17th  Inf.  in 
Sept.  186,5.  In  Feb.  1869  he  was  retired  from  active  service 
upon  the  full  rank  of  maj.-gen.    1).  May  1,  1880. 

Heir^  ar  [Lat  /i<ere.^].  one  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  who  dies  with- 
out a  will  or  who  leaves  property  undisposed  of  by  his  will. 
Property  passing  to  an  H.  is  said  to  be  acquired  by  descent, 
while  all  other  modes  of  obtaining  title  to  land  are  denom- 
inated, in  law,  acijuisitions  by  purchase.  An  ancestor  is 
under  no  i>bligatii>u  to  refrain  from  disposing  of  his  real 
estate  in  order  that  his  H.  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  pros- 
pective int.  therein,  but  may.  if  he  desires,  devise  it  entirely 
to  third  persons  in  his  will.  This  rule  is  sometimes  modified 
by  statute,  as  in  N.  Y.,  where  a  testator  cannot  devise,  in 
certain  cases  of  nearly  related  H..  more  than  half  of  his 
e.state  to  charitable  corporations.  When  the  H.  is  vested 
with  the  real  estate,  he  does  not  take  it  absolutely,  dis- 
charged of  all  the  claims  of  ereditoi-s.  Init  sul),iect  to  their 
right  to  levy  upon  it.  as  if  the  ancestor  were  living,  in  case 
the  avails  of  the  personal  property  are  not  sufticient  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  The  question  as  to  what  relatives  shall 
constitute  the  H.  of  an  intestate  is  detennined  upon  differ- 
ent principles  in  Eng.  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Eng.  law  to  keep  landed  estates  undivided,  and  inheritance 
is  therefore  governed  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  In  the 
U.  S.  no  preferential  claim  is  given  to  any  one  of  the  children 
above  the  t>thers.  and  all  sliare  the  inheritance  equally, 
being  generally  considered  tenants  in  common.  If  there  be 
no  children  living  or  their  descendants,  the  other  blood  rel- 
atives who  are  nearest  in  degree  inherit  the  property  ac- 
cording to  rules  prescribed  by  statute.  When  there  are  no 
H.  of  tlie  deceased  the  property  escheats  to  the  State. 

An  heir-appcueiit  is  one  whose  right  of  succession  is  inde- 
feasible in  case  he  survive  his  ancestor :  as.  for  example, 
the  eldest  .son  under  the  Eng.  law  of  inheritance.  An  heir- 
pifsniiiptirf  is  one  who  would  succeed  if  the  ancestor  were 
to  die  immediately,  but  whose  right  may  be  displaced,  if 
the  ancestor  live,  by  the  coming  into  existence  of  another 
as  H.  Thus,  in  Eng.  an  only  daughter  would  be  H.'-pre- 
sumptive  until  a  son  were  born.  George  Chase. 

He!  [related  to  the  word  hell],  the  Xorse  goddess  of  the 
dead,  the  daughter  of  Loki  and  Augurboda,  dwelt  in  Xifl- 
heim,  under  one  of  the  roots  of  Yggdrasil,  the  my.stic  ash 
tree,  where  she  had  been  hurled  by  the  All-Fatiier.  Her 
abode  was  the  home  of  evils  of  everj-'kind,  and  from  it  there 
was  no  escape. 

Heren  ['EAe»Tj],  wife  of  Menelaus,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  among  the  (irs..  a  daughter  of  Leda,  b.  at  the  same 
time  with  Ca.stor  and  Pollux.  Her  seduction  by  Paris  was 
the  cause  of  the  Trf)jan  war. 

Hel'ena,  on  R.  K.,  city.  cap.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Miss.  River,  80  m,  below  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pop.  1870,  2249  ; 
18.S0,  .36,52. 

Helena,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Mont.  Terr,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke 
CO.,  in  heart  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  dist.  of  Mont., 
150  m.  S.  of  Ft.  Benton  ;  has  silver-smelting  works  and 
quartz  and  lumber  mills.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  Mont. 
Pop.  1870,  3106  ;  1«80,  3624  :  1SK5,  about  80(X). 

Helena,  S.\ixt,  mother  of  Constantiue  the  Great,  b,  at 
Drepanum  in  Bithynia  in  247  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Gloucester 
ill  Brit. ).  She  was  married  to  the  emp.  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  for  rea.sons  of  state  divorced  her  in  2t»2  :  but  her  son, 
I  (jnstantine  the  Great,  on  succeeding  to  the  thnme  in  306, 
treated  her  with  great  honor,  and  iDnferred  upun  her  tlie 
title  of  Augusta.  After  her  conversion  to  the  Chr.  faith  she 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  as  we  are  told,  dis- 
<-overed  the  burial  place  of  tlie  "  Magi "'  or  Wise  .Men  of  the 
East  (the  "Three  Kings"),  removed  their  bodies  to  Con- 
stHiiliiioi)le,  whence  they  wei-e  transferred  to  Milan,  and 
iliciice  ( 11641  to  Cologne.    1).  about  328,  and  was  canonized. 

HeliantliiLS.    Sec  Sunflower. 

Hel'lcold  |Gr.  eAi|,  a  "scroll."  and  el&o^.  "form"],  a 
warped  surface  that  may  be  generated  by  a  straight  line 
moving  so  that  each  of  its  i)oints  shall  advance  uniformly 
ill  the  direction  of  a  given  straight  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  uniform  aiiirular  motion  around  it.  The  fixed 
line  is  called  the  «,!■;.<  of  the  surface,  the  moving  line,  the 
(Urecfrh;  and  any  position  of  the  directrix,  an  eletnenl. 

Hel'icon  [Gr.  'EAikoji],  ITIount,  a  int.  of  (ir.,  in  Boeotia, 
Ijetween  the  (iulf  of  Corinth  and  Lake  Copais.  It  is  strictly 
a  range  of  nits.,  a  continuation  eastward  of  Parnassus.  Its 
higliest  point  is  a  cone  5()(H)  ft.  high.  Its  E.  side  is  fertile 
and  abounds  in  springs.  H.  was  sacred  to  the  Muses  ;  on  it 
was  the  fountain  Aganippe.  Higher  uj)  was  the  grove  of 
the  Muses.  Still  higher  up  was  the  well  Hippocrene.  These 
pniiits  are  well  itlentitied  in  modern  times. 

Hel'i$;uland,  or  Hel'goland  i "  holy  land  '),  a  small 


island  in  the  X.  Sea.  captured  by  Eng.  from  Den.  in  1807. 
opposite  to  and  about  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in 
lat.  .54°  11'  N.  and  Ion.  7°  ?>i'  E.  Including  Sandy  Island,  it 
is  about  1  m.  long  from  X.  to  S.,  V<j  tn.  wide,  and  about  3  m. 
in  circumference.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a  light-house. 
Pop.  1912. 

Heliodo'rii!«  ['HAioSojpo?],  classed  among  the  scriptore-'' 
ero/in  (jned.  b.  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  flourished  toward 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  a.  d.  :  wrote,  probably  in  early 
life,  a  romance  entitled  ^£t/>iopica,  in  10  books.  H.  became 
in  later  life  bp.  of  Tricca. 

Heliogabalii!^.    See  Ei-agabalus. 

Heliop'ollii,  city  of  anc.  Eg>-pt,  near  the  delta  of  the 
Xile,  on  the  canal  which  connected  that  river  with  the  Red 
.Sea.  It  was  che  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its  temples  and  for 
the  learning  of  its  priests.  Many  of  the  Gr.  philos.  spent 
some  time  in  H.  to  study.  In  the  5th  century  b.  c.  it  began 
to  decline,  and  when  Sti-abo  visited  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Chr.  era,  he  found  it  a  city  of  magnificent  ruins,  of  whicii 
now  only  a  few  fragments  are  left.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
a  small  v..  >Iatareeyeh. 

Hellopoli!^  of  Syria.    See  Baalbec. 

He'llostat  [Gr.  VjAio?,  the  "sun  :"  araro^,  "placed."'  from 
icTTaroi,  to  "place"],  a  mirror  caiTied  by  a  clock-work 
mechanism,  so  contrived  as  to  reflect  a  beam  of  solar  lisht 
in  an  tinvaiying  direction,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
change  of  place  of  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  motion.  The  H. 
has  long  been  in  use  in  physical  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, without  possessing  a  high  degree  of  precision.  More 
recently  it  has  been  employed  in  aid  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation, for  which  purpose  it  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  Amer.  expeditions  sent  out  to  obseiVe  the  transit  of 
Venus  of  1874  (and  also  the  Fr.  i  made  use  of  the  H.  in  photo- 
gi'aphing  the  successive  aspects  of  that  phenomenon  by 
means  of  telescopes  of  long  focus  (40  ft.i,  instruments  which 
without  it  could  not  have  been  employed  at  all.  A  nearly 
or  quite  perfect  form  of  heliostatic  apparatus,  as  it  respects 
precision  of  movement,  was  one  of  the  latest  inventions  of 
the  verj'  ingenious  Foucault,  and  was  called  by  him  the  «</- 
trox/at  "(Lat.  ,«?f/w.  a  "star  or  constellation:"  xtatuere.  to 
"  place  ■'  or  "  fix  ").  being  designed  for  use  in  all  the  ordinary 
observations  of  astron.,  for  the  ptn-pose  of  enabling  the  ob- 
server to  occupy  constantly  the  same  and  the  most  conven- 
nient  position.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Heliotrope,  or  Bloodstone,  a  variety  of  jaspery 
quartz,  much  used  in  jewelry,  and  presenting  bright  red 
spots  upon  a  deep  green  ground. 

Heliotrope  [Gr.  ijAios.  the  "sun:"  tpotttj.  '■turning''], 
an  instrtiment  employed  in  geodesy  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays 
from  one  signal-station  to  another  in  order  to  facilitate  ob- 
servation :  the  reflecting  surface  presenting  to  the  distant 
observer  the  appearance  of  a  brilliantly  luminous  point  or 
star.    There  are  several  varieties. 

Heliotrope  [Gr.  ijAio?.  "sun.''  and  Tpen-u,  to"tuni:" 
the  flowers  were  once  believed  to  turn  with  the  sun],  a 
genus  (Heliofropiumt  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  order  Bora- 
ginaceje.  The  H.  Peninanum  and  its  hybrids  are  green- 
house shrubs,  having  flowers  of  deUghtf'ul  fragrance,  H. 
airasmricu7n  and  inyoMiloules  are  natives  of  the  I'.  S.,  where 
also  the  common  H.  kH.  Eiiro)i(eiim)  is  naturalized. 

Heliotj'pe  [Gr.  ^Aio?,  "sun."  and  tvtto?,  "mark,"  "out- 
line "],  any  process  of  reproducing  pictures  obtained  by 
the  actinic  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  printing  in  fatty  inks. 
Poitevin  discovered  that  on  a  plate  covered  with  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  and  expo.sed  to  light  under  a  negative,  some 
pores  of  the  gelatine  would  be  partially  or  wholly  closed, 
while  others  would  be  unchanged.  If  this  plate  be  steeped 
in  water  and  rubbed  over  \\\X\i  grease,  the  grease  will  at- 
tach itself  to  those  places  where  the  light  has  closed  the 
pores,  wliile  it  will  not  touch  those  where  they  have  re- 
mained open,  and  become  filled  with  water.  If  the  grease 
employed  be  lithographic  ink,  the  light-produced  image  will 
at  once  be  revealed.  Edwards  discovered  that  gelatine 
might  be  converted  into  a  substance  like  parchment,  by  the 
addition  of  alum  or  chrome  alum.  The  prepared  gelatine  is 
poured  on  a  level  plate  and  dried  in  the  dark.  When  re- 
quired for  use,  the  sheet  is  stripped  from  the  plate  and 
printed  under  a  photographic  negative. 

He'llx  [Gr.  eAi^,  a  "winding"],  a  curve  described  by 
any  point  f>f  the  generatrix  of  a  helicoid.  (See  Helkoid.* 
If  a  screw  is  turned  around  in  a  fixed  nut.  every  point  of 
the  .screw  describes  a  H.  From  the  method  of  its  genera- 
tion it  follows  that  every  point  of  a  H.  is  equally  distant 
from  the  axis  :  hence,  if  we  suppose  the  axis  vertical,  the 
horizontal  projection  of  a  H.  is  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  :  further,  every  tangent  to  a  H.  makes  a  constant  angle 
with  the  horizontal  "plane. 

Hell,  originally,  that  which  is  "covered"'  {\.-9.  htlau". 
the  invisible  world:  the  Heb.  Shfol  (to  "ask,"  or  "to  be 
hollow")  is  the  iiudtr-irorld  :  the  Gr.  Jfarttfi  is  the  '/»«■>/' 
place  :  Geltdina  means  the  valley  of  Hinncnn.  The  O.  T.  uses 
Sheol,  and  the  X.  T.  uses  Hades,  for  the  i>lace  of  the  dead  : 
sometimes  the  words  may  be  restricted  to  the  grave,  at 
others  to  the  place  of  the  spirit  without  regani  to  character. 
The  Jews  after  the  exile  divided  Sheol  into  Paradise  and 
liehenna.  The  place  of  punishment  (the  present  mean- 
ing of  "  hell  ")  is  descril>ed  in  the  Bible  as  a  place  of  tor- 
ment or  everlasting  nunishinent.  It  is  figuratively  spoken 
of  as  under  the  earth,  as  t;ehenna.  as  Tartarus,  as  silence, 
the  prison-house,  the  nit  <if  destruction,  outer  (or  blackness 
of)  darkness,  where  the  worm  dieth  not.  etc.  Between  H. 
and  heaven  the  scholasti<-  divines  placed  Purgatory,  with 
various  compartments.  The  t  h.  has  almost  always  and 
univei-sally  held  to  the  future,  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked:  although  here  and  there  some  have  taught  (lino 
future  punishment  :  (2)  a  partial  i3t  or  complete  restoration. 
.\lmost  every  nation  and  tribe  has  believed  in  the  existence 
of  H.  as  a  place  of  punishment.  Descriptions  liave  depend- 
ed largely  on  the  power  and  character  of  men's  iniagina- 
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tions.  The  papan  accounts  vary  with  the  peculiar  views 
of  each  people  as  to  the  character  of  evil  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  horrible.  The  Bible  is  very  reticent  as  to 
particulars ;  heathen  writings  are  generally  very  minute. 
lFro»i  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nic.  Cyc,  bij  Kev.  Is.^ac  Kiley.] 

Hellahi'ctis  ['EAAarixo?],  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
old  Aoyovpo<^oi.  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  b.  accord- 
ing to  Pamphila  b.  c.  496,  and  d.  about  411  ;  but  the.se  dates 
are  much  questioned.  His  works  treated  principally  the 
early  t»r.  and  Per.  hist. 

Hell-beiider,  Meno]K>ma  alkghardensis.  or  Profonopsix 
horii<l<t.  called  also  Mud  Devil,  («roii»d  Puppy,  and 
ITouiig;  Alligator,  a  large  salamandroid  found  in  the 
U.  S.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  streams,  is  1  or  3  ft.  long,  and 
is  Incorrectly  believed  by  tishermen  to  be  poisonous.  It  is 
greedy,  and  often  bites  at  a  fish-hook. 

Hel'le  ['EAAt)],  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Athamas 
and  Nephele.  When  Phrixus,  her  brother,  was  to  be  put  to 
death,  Xephele  placed  her  children  on  the  back  of  Chiyso- 
mallus.  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  went  with  them 
through  the  air :  but  H.  fell  off,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, which  was  named  from  her. 

Hel'lebore  [Gr.  iK\ifio(>o<;],  a  remedy  used  by  the  ancs. 
in  cases  of  insanity.  It  was  the  root  of  llelleborm  orieiiUdis, 
an  herb  of  the  order  Ranunculacefe.  The  "  black  hellebore  " 
of  modern  pharmacy  is  chiefly  the  product  of  H.  nif/er.  H. 
is  not  much  used  in  med.  except  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Hel'Ieu,  according  to  Gr.  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyri'ha,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
nation.  He  had  3  sons— Dorus,  ^Eolus.  and  Xuthus.  From 
the  2  former,  and  from  the  i  sons  of  Xuthus,  Ion  and  Achfeus, 
descended  the  4  branches  of  the  Gr.  nation— the  Dorian, 
^Eolian.  Ionian,  and  Acha?an  peoples. 

Hel'lenlst  [Gr.  'EAAT)ri(rT>j5].  among  the  Jews  of  Pal.  and 
other  countries  in  the  Rom.  period,  and  among  the  Jewish 
Chrs.  of  the  same  times,  a  name  applied  to  those  persons  who 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  Gentile,  and  especially  Gr.  civili- 
zation, probably  including  also  Judaized  Grs.  It  is  disputed 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  distinct  Hellenistic  sects 
among  Jews  or  Judaizing  Chrs.  The  Hellenistic  spirit  did 
much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Helleuls'tlc  Greek,  the  Gr.  lang.  as  it  appears  in  the 
LXX.,  the  T^.  T..  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  and 
those  of  some  of  the  early  Chrs.  It  abounds  in  Heb.  and 
Aramaic  forms,  idioms,  and  even  words. 

Hellespont  ['EAAijo-ttoi'tos],  the  anc.  name  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  strait  which  connects  the  Propontis  and  the 
^Egean  :  named  from  the  old  legend  of  Helle.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  events  conspicuous  in  the  hist,  and  mythol- 
ogy of  antiquity. 

Hell  Ciate.  The  E.  River,  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  of  L.  I.  Sound,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter-front of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  is  in 
many  ways  important  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  tliose 
cities.  This  stream  receives  the  tide  at  its  3  extremities— at 
the  E.  the  Sound  tide,  at  the  W.  the  Sandy  Hook  tide.  The 
times  as  well  as  the  heights  of  these  tides  are  different.  By 
this  want  of  uniformity  velocities  are  imparted  to  the  cur- 
rents sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  dredged  to  depths  suit- 
able for  the  largest  vessels.  All  the  obstructions  of  moment 
are  to  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the  river  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Hell  Gate,  and  are  due  to  numerous  reefs 
of  rocks  encroaching  upon  the  channels  and  to  the  violent 
currents  caused  by  them. 

The  character  of  these  obstructions  and  the  importance  of 
their  removal  were  set  forth  in  the  report  of  a  survey  made 
in  1848  by  Lieut. -Commanders  C.  H.  Davis  and  David  Porter, 
U.  S.  N.  ;  but  these  officers  differed  somewhat  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  should  be  undertaken.  In  1851  some 
citizens  of  New  York  subscribed  $13,000  in  order  to  test  a 
scheme  proposed  by  AI.  Maillefert.  This  consisted  of  plac- 
ing upon  the  top  of  the  submerged  rock  a  charge  of  gun- 
powder (usually  12.5  lbs.)  confined  in  a  tin  case,  and  explod- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  voltaic  current.  The  result  was  that 
the  depth  of  water  upon  several  of  the  most  dangerous 
rocks  was  greatly  increased.  About  half  the  labor  was  ex- 
pended upon  "  Pot  Rock,"  over  which  at  low  tide  there  was 
a  depth  of  water  of  8  ft.,  which  was  increased  to  18.3  ft. 
'"  Its  form  was  quite  pointed,  and  essentially  that  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  down  to  a  depth  of  18  ft.,  where  the  surface 
became  flattened  out,  and  of  considerable  development  in 
every  direction."  In  1852  Cong,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  II.  G.,  the  operation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  engineer  dept.  of  the  army  ;  $18,0(X) 
was  expended  upon  Pot  Rock,  the  result  being  that  "  at 
the  commencement  it  required  only  $68:37  to  reduce  the 
height  10.3  ft.,  but  at  the  end  of  the  expenditure  of  $18,000 
but  a  little  more  than  2  additional  ft.  of  depth  was  gained." 

Little  further  was  attempted  until  IHOti.  when  Brevet  Ala.i- 
Gen.  Newton,  U.  S.  Enghicers,  was  instructed  to  examine 
H.  G.,  and  "prepare  a  project  with  u  view  to  its  improve- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  navigation."  In  J.'x  Univ.  Cijc.  he 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  methods 
and  appliances  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  "This  was 
based  upon  removing  tlie  reefs  by  blasting,  after  drilling  the 
surface  from  a  fixed  platform  above  the  water  .  .  .  After 
the  rock  broken  by  the  explosion  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  reef,  its  removal  is  commenced  by  means  of  a  steam- 
grapple."  Nitro-glycerine  was  the  prin.  explosive  material 
used  for  blasting.  A  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  upon 
"  Hallett's  Point  Reef,  wliich  is  in  shape  an  irregular  semi- 
ellipse,  the  lunger  axis,  which  lies  next  to  the  shore,  being 
730  ft.  in  length,  and  the  shorter  semi-axis,  projecting  straight 
into  the  channel,  about  300  ft.  The  cubic  contents  above  the 
depth  of  26  ft.  at  mean  low  water  amount  to  51,000  cubic 
yards."  The  work  here  has  been  done  by  means  of  "  tunnels 
and  galleries  used  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  rock,  and 
thus  obtain  places  for  blasting-charges  or  mines  to  overthrow 
the  whole  rock  at  once."  The  chambers  were  successfully 
exploded  Sept.  24, 1876,  and  the  work  is  still  being  prosecuted. 


{From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  John  Newtox, 
U.  S.  Enqine^rs.'l 

Hell'mutli  (Rt.  Rev.  Isaac),  D.  D.,  by  birth  a  Polish  Jew, 
became  in  1856  an  Anglican  minister  of  Canada ;  founded 
Huron  Coll.  (1863)  and  Ilellmuth  Coll.  (1865),  Lond..  Ont.,  and 
Hellmuth  Ladies'  Coll.  (1869) ;  was  successively  archdeacon 
and  dean  of  Huron  ;  became  in  1870  suffragan  bp.  of  Norfolk 
and  coad.iutor  of  Huron,  and  in  1871  succeeded  Dr.  Cronyu 
as  lord  bp,  of  Huron,  Ont. 

Helm  (Ben.  Hardin),  a  son  of  John  L.  Helm,  b.  in  Ky.  in 
1831  :  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1851,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  dragoons  ;  resigned  his  commission 
in  Oct.  1852,  and  followed  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Louisville  till  1861.  He  ioined  the  State 
guards  under  Gen.  Buckner  in  1861,  and  as  a  col.  in  the 
Confed.  army  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  being 
shortly  after  promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  He  took  part  in  the 
Vmttle  of  Perryville,  and  commanded  a  division  at  Stone 
River  and  at  Chickamauga  (Sept.  19-20,  1863),  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded.    D.  Sept.  21,  1863. 

Helm  (John  L.),  b.  in  Hardin  co.,  Ky.,  in  1802  ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  was  several  times  speaker  of  the  house  of  reps,  of 
Ky.  In  1848  was  chosen  lieut. -gov.,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  gov.  in  1850.  During  the  c.  war  he  strongly  sym- 
pathized with  the  South.  In  1865  became  a  State  senator, 
and  in  1867  gov.,  but  d.  Sept.  8,  5  days  after  inauguration. 

Helmet-Shell,  the  large  shell  of  gasteropods  of  the 
genus  Cassis ;  there  are  some  35  living  and  as  many  fossil 
species.  The  living  ones  are  found  in  all  tropical  seas,  and 
are  used  in  making  shell  camoes.  Cassis  cornuta  gives  a  white 
figure  on  an  orange  ground  ;  C.  tuberosa  and  madagascarensis, 
white  on  claret  color  :  C.  rufa  a  salmon  color  on  orange. 

Helm'lioltz  (Hermann  Litjwig  Ferdinand),  physicist 
and  physiologist,  b.  at  Potsdam,  Prus.,  Aug.  31, 1821 ;  studied 
med.  at  Berlin,  and  became  an  ai-mv  surgeon ;  was  prof,  at 
the  Art  Acad.,  Berlin,  1848-49,  at  Konigsberg  1849-58,  then  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1871  became  prof,  of  physics  in  Berlin . 
Wi(  ite  Ilurulhook  of  Physiological  Optics  and  Theory  of  the  Im- 
prtx.'iidiis  of  Sound  ;  invented  the  ophthalmoscope  and  made 
important  discoveries  in  acoustics. 

Hel'moiit,  van  (Jan  Baptista),  b.  at  Brussels  1577, 
and  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Louvain.  The  mystical  bent  of 
his  mind  first  assumed  a  religious  character";  he  conferred 
all  his  property  on  his  sister,  studied  med.  in  order  to  serve 
Christ  by  curing  the  sick,  and  lectured  in  the  17th  yr.  of  his 
age  on  med.  But  having  met  with  a  case  which  he  could 
not  cure,  he  gave  up  his  science  in  despair,  and  strolled 
around  for  10  yrs.,  conversing  with  mountebanks  and  char- 
latans, and  searching  after  the  hidden  knowledge  —  the 
philosopher's  stone  or  panacea.  Chem.  and  alchemy  be- 
came his  favorite  studies.  He  married  a  rich  lady,  settled 
down  at  Vilvoorden,  and  spent  all  his  time  in  his  laboratory 
and  in  curing  people  according  to  a  new  method.  His  mys- 
tical writings  contain  real  discoveries  in  chem.  Thousands 
of  people  gathered  to  his  house,  and  many  of  his  cures  were 
wonderfully  successful.    D.  Dec.  30,  1644. 

Heloise.    See  Abelard. 

Hel'ots  [plu. ;  Gr.  elAu)?,  eiAwrrjs,  plu.  eiAwres,  meanuig 
either  "captives"  or  "inhabitants  of  Ilelos."  a  town  of 
Laconia],  the  serfs  of  the  anc.  Spartans  ;  a  peasantiy  of  Gr. 
blood,  owned  by  the  state  and  compelled  to  do  certain 
kind!>  of  military  duty.  They  could  not  be  sold.  It  was  1  he 
custom  of  the  Spartans  to  keep  their  numbers  within  bounds 
by  the  occasional  slaughter  of  the  strongest  of  the  H.,  and 
young  Laceda?monians  were  from  time  to  time  sent  out  to 
slay  numbers  of  them  secretly. 

Help'er  (Hinton  Rowan),  b.  in  Davie  co.,  N.  C,  Dec. 
27,  1829;  removed  in  ia51  to  Cal.,  and  was  U.  S.  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres  1861-67.  Author  of  The  Land  of  Gold,  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  South,  etc. 

Hel'sliigfors,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  in 
Rus.,  on  the  (iulf  of  Finland.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Its  fortifications  stretch  over  7  rocky 
islands,  aiid  were  in  1854  bombarded  by  the  allied  Fr.  and 
Eng.  fleet.    H.  has  a  univ.  and  a  military  acad.    Pop.  43,142. 

Helve'tll,  the  anc.  Celtic  inhabs.  of  Switz.  Ca;sar  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  their  attempt  to  occupy  more  fertile 
parts  of  Gaul,  and  their  ten-ible  punishment  and  subju- 
gation by  the  Roms.  (.58  b.  c).  In  70  a.  d.,  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize Vhellius,  and  taking  the  part  of  Galba,  the  former 
put  an  end  to  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people. 

Helvetius  (Claude  Adrien),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  1715,  and  ed. 
in  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  In  1738  he  obtained  a 
place  as  fermier-general,  which  gave  him  a  yearly  income 
of  100,000  francs.  He  grew  rich,  bought  land,  and  retired  in 
1751  to  his  estate.  Yore,  in  Le  Perche,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  famous  book,  De  r Esprit,  the  gospel  of 
materialism,  appeared  in  17.58.  It  made  a  tremendous  sen- 
sation, and  the  author  was  shrew'd  enough  not  to  outshine 
himself  ;  he  pub.  nothing  more.    D.  Dec.  26,  1771. 

Hematite.    See  ILematite. 

Hemiple'g'ia  [from  the  Gr.  ^^t,  "half."  and  irArjyi),  a 
"stroke"],  that  kind  of  paralysis  which  affects  only  une 
.side  of  the  body.  It  manifests  itself  usually  in  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  one  side,  and  in  the  parts  of  tlie 
head  which  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  or  of  a  slow  effusion,  or  of 
the  growth  of  a  tumor  within  the  brain.  The  i)aralysis 
takes  place  usually  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
side  of  the  brain  in  which  the  lesion  has  occurred.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  be  a  tumor  growing  in  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  the  paralysis  will,  as  a  rule,  be  manifested  iu 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  because  the  nerve-fibres  cro.ss 
over  from  side  to  side  near  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  if 
the  lesion  occur  below  this  crossing,  there  may  be  H.  on 
the  same  side.  H.  affects  chiefly  the  nerves  of  motion,  but 
affects  more  or  less  those  of  sensation  also.  Temporary  at- 
tacks of  H.  are  also  observed  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hyste- 
ria. The  treatment  of  H.  varies  with  the  condition  of  the 
patient  and  the  cause  of  the  stroke. 
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Hein'ispliere  [Or.  w'.  "half,"  and  a-<f>atpa,  "sphere"], 
1^  a  sphere ;  appHed  partieuhuly  to  the  halves  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe.  The  distiTU'tion  between  the  E.  and  W. 
H.  is  an  arbitrary  one.  The  meridian  of  Ferio  is  assumed 
as  the  dividiniT  line,  and  it  serves  the  purpose,  though  but 
rather  imperfectly,  since  a  small  part  of  N.  E.  Asia  is  by  this 
arrangement  thrown  into  the  \V.  H.  The  equator  gives  a 
very  natural  division  into  a  X.  and  S.  H.  As  the  land-sur- 
faee  of  the  earth  is  generally  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  as  the  land-areas  e.xpand  northward  and  taper  to 
the  8.,  the  N.  11.  contains  nearly  3  times  as  much  land  as 
the  S.,  in  which  water  correspondingly  predominates.  And 
as  4  continents  are  crowded  together  in  the  E.  H.,  it  has 
%,  and  the  W.  only  i^  of  the  lands.  The  Old  World  is  thus 
double  the  size  of  the  New.    See  Earth.      Arnold  Gutot. 

Heiu'lock,  or  Spot'ted  Heiu'Iock  (Vonium  nutcu- 
/afiim).  a.  biennial  plant,  natural  order  Umbellifera^,  native 
in  Europe,  but  naturalized  and  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  has  an  erect,  round,  branching  stem 
from  3  to  6  ft.  high,  marked  with  brownish-purple  spots, 
whence  the  name  "'spotted  hemlock."  The  plant,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  has  a  peculiar  fetid  smell.  The  leaves 
and  "fruit  are  used  in  med.,  the  active  principle  being  an 
alkaloid,  coiua,  most  abundant  in  the  fruit.  This  is  a  yel- 
lowish, oily  fluid,  volatile,  of  acrid  taste,  and  strong  mousy 
odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils.  The  action  of  H.  is  simply  to  destroy  tlie  con- 
ducting power  of  the  nerves  of  motion,  producing  muscular 
weakness  and  paralysis.  It  is  not  certain  whetner  the  H. 
used  by  the  ancs.  as  a  state  poison  was  this  plant  or  the 
Vioita  virom.  a  much  more  virulent  herb. 

Hemlock  Tree,  called  also  Hemlock  Spruce,  the 
Ablts  Canudensin,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  coniferous 
trees  of  the  N.  States  and  Brit.  Amer.  It  is  a  very  large  tree, 
and  though  the  timber  is  coarse  and  cheap,  it  is  very  ser- 
viceable. The  bark  and  its  extract  are  extensively  used 
in  tanning  leather  in  the  IT.  S.  The  wood  is  very  inferior  as 
fuel.  "  Hemlock  oil  "  is  distilled  from  its  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  "  Canada  pitch  "  is  obtained  from  the  old  trees. 

Hemorrhage.    See  Bleeding. 

Hemorrhoids.    See  Piles. 

Hemp.  The  plant  is  known  botanically  as  Cannabis  sa- 
tiva,  and  is  an  annual  belonging  to  the  nettle  family  (Urtica- 
cea?).  It  is  a  dioecious  plant,  having  the  fruit-bearing  or 
female  flowers  and  the  sterile  or  male  flowers  upon  dif- 
ferent plants.  II.  grows  4  to  12  ft.  high,  and  makes  its 
growth  almost  as  rapidly  as  Indian  corn.  The  stem  is  some- 
what angular,  rough,  and  hairy,  brauchuig  freely  when 
growing  singly,  but  very  little  when  crowded.  As  usually 
cultivated,  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its  seed  In  Aug. 
The  Riga  H.  of  Rus.  combines  fineness  and  strength,  and  is 
regai'ded  as  the  best.  The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  boon 
much  as  flax  is,  and  is  spun  and  woven  in  almost  identically 
the  same  way.  By  far  the  greatest  consumption  of  the 
fibre  is  for  rope,  cordage,  and  twine. 

Cultivation . — A  large  portion  of  the  U.  S.  is  well  adapted 
to  raising  II.  The  cultivation  for  fibre  is  simple,  the  seed 
being  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  warm  on  well-prepared 
sward  ground.  The  seed  is  thoroughly  harrowed  in  and 
rolled,  and  requires  no  attention  until  it  is  cut.  Cutworms 
are  often  injurious  to  it,  and  crows  and  blackbirds  on  a 
hemp-field  are  the  farmer's  best  friends.  When  the  blos- 
soms of  the  flowering  (male)  plants  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
it  is  usual  in  U.  S.  to  cut  the  whole  crop.  After  3  or  3  days' 
sunning  the  U.  is  bound  and  stacked,  either  upon  the  ground 
if  it  is  to  be  dew-rotted,  or  near  the  pools  if  it  is  to  be  wa- 
ter-rotted. The  rotting  is  performed  in  the  autumn  at  the 
commencement  of  cool  weather,  and  requires  in  pools  or  vats 
10  to  20  days,  according  to  the  temperature.  The  process  is 
completed  when  the  filjre  separates  readily  from  the  stalk. 
It  is  dried  and  stacked,  and  "  broken  "  in  the  winter.  This 
operation  is  like  that  of  breaking  flax,  but  performed  with 
heavier  implements.  In  dew-rotting  the  H.  is  exposed  to 
the  weather  in  thin  layers,  and  turned  occasionally  until  the 
fibre  separates  from  the  boon.  When  H.  is  cultivated  for 
the  seed,  it  is  planted  upon  good  corn-ground,  manured  the 
fall  before  if  the  soil  be  not  too  light  and  sandy.  The  seed- 
H.  is  cut  before  the  seed  will  shell  out  of  itself,  stacked  till 
dry,  and  the  seed  beaten  out.  H.-seed  is  largely  consumed 
as  food  for  cage-birds  and  fancy  poultry.  It  contains  about 
25  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  may  be  extracted,  leaving  a  cake 
still  rich  in  oil.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain soaps  and  somewhat  in  paints  and  varnishes.  The 
name  "  hemp  "  is  commercially  applied  to  several  coarse 
fibres  which  come  chiefly  from  tropical  or  extreme  S.  coun- 
tries. They  resemble  true  H.  only  in  the  fact  that  the  fibre 
may  be  used  for  cordage,  etc. 

Heiupstead,  X.  Y.    See  Appendix. 

Hemp's«tead,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Waller  co.,  Tex.,  100 
m.  N.  of  Galveston.    Pop.  1880,  1612. 

Heu'baiie,  HijoscyamKn  niger,  a  plant,  generally  biennial, 
though  sometimes  annual,  natural  order  Solanacea^,  native 
in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  growing  in  waste 
places  in  the  N.  and  E.  sections  of  the  country.  The  root 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  parsley,  and  poisoning  has  re- 
sulted from  eating  it.  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  lirancluiig. 
from  1  to  4  ft.  high  ;  the  leaves  numerous,  large,  deeply  sin- 
uate, sea-green,  and  both  leaves  and  stem  \iscid  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  veined  with  purple.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  rank,  offensive  smell.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are 
used  in  med..  the  active  principle  being  a  poisonous  nlka- 
h>id.  /ii/o.'irijaini/i.'  Tlie  action  of  II.  on  the  system  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  belladonna,  causing  increased  pulse- 
rate,  dryness  of  the  throat,  gidditu-ss,  staggering  gait,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  delirium,  and.  in  sufliiicnt  linse.  death. 
Its  uses  in  med.  are  in  the  niainsiniihir  to  tliosc  of  lielladoinia. 

Hendec'agoii,  less  correctly  liiidecagou  [Ov.  it-. 
"one,"  6«a,  "ten,"  and  -ycoi-ia,  "angle  '"J,  a  plane  rectilineal 
figure  of  11  sides.  The  area  of  a  regular  or  equilateral  11.  is 
nearly  it..3().'j(>4  times  that  of  the  square  of  one  of  its  sides. 


Hen'dersoii,  cap.  of  Henderson  co.,  Ky.,  212  m.  W.  S.  W. 

of  Louisville,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Ohio  River,  10  m.  S.  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.     Pop.  1870,  4171 ;  1880,  5365. 

Henderson,  N.  C.    See  Appendix. 

Henderson,  Tenn.    See  Appendix. 

Henderson  (J.-iMES  Pincknev),  b.  in  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C, 
]\lar.  31,  1808,  whence  he  removed  to  Miss,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.  In  laSB  he  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen. 
in  the  army  of  the  republic  of  Tex. ;  on  its  disbandment  was 
chosen  atty.-gen.,  and  subsequently  (1837-39)  sec.  of  state  of 
Tex.  ;  minister  from. Tex.  to  Eng.  to  procure  the  recognition 
of  the  republic,  and  in  1844  to  the  L'.  S.  to  secure  its  annexa- 
tion, which  being  accomplished  he  was  chosen  its  first  gov. 
in  the  V.  (1846-47i.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  commanded  a 
division  of  Tex.  volunteers,  with  the  rank  of  mai.-gen.,  and 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Monterey  was  presented  by  Cong, 
with  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  that  body.  In  1857  he  was 
sleeted  V.  S.  Senator  from  Tex.    D.  June  4,  1858. 

Heu'drlcken  (Thom.*.s  Francis i,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kilkenny, 
Ire.,  May  5,1827,  of  partial  Dut.  descent;  grad.  at  St.  Kie- 
ran's  Coll.,  Kilkenny,  1847;  studied  at  Maynooth  ;  ordained 
at  Dublin  for  Amer.  mission  18.53;  occupied  important  R. 
Cath.  parishes  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Winstedand  Waterbury, 
Conn.  ;  consecrated  bp.  of  Providence  Apr.  28,  1872. 

Heu'dricks  (Tho.mas  Andrews),  b.  in  Muskingum  co., 
O.,  Sept.  7,  1819 ;  removed  with  his  father  in  1822  to  Shelby 
CO.,  Ind.  ;  grad.  in  1841  at  S.  Hanover  Coll.  ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1843;  was  M.  C.  1851-55  from  the  Indianapolis  dist.. 
com.  of  U.  S.  gen.  land  oflice  18.55-59,  U.  S.  .Senator  (Dem.  i 
1863-69,  chosen  gov.  in  1872  for  the  term  of  4  yrs..  and  nomi- 
nated candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  I".  S.  by  the 
Dem.  party  June  29,  1876  ;  elected  Y.-P.  of  V.  S.  Xov.  4,  18&4. 

Hendricks  (William),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  in 
1783  ;  settled  in  Madison,  Ind.,  in  1814 ;  was  M.  C.  1816-22, 
gov.  1822-25,  U.  S.  Senator  182.5-37.    D.  May  16,  1850. 

Hen'gest,  a  prince  of  the  Jutes,  who  in  449,  with  Horsa, 
his  brother,  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
was  employed  by  Yortigern,  king  of  Britain,  to  repel  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  This  the  Jutes  accomplished,  but  soon 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  whom  they  overcame 
in  a  series  of  wars.  Horsa  was  slain  at  .Eglesthrep  455 ;  H. 
declared  himself  king  of  Kent  4.57,  and  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Britons  in  battle  (46.5-473).     D.  488. 

Hen'na,  or  Alkan'na  [Ar.],  a  paste  made  from  the 
leaves  of  Lawsonia  inermi^  or  of  L.  spinom,  mixed  with 
catechu,  and  used  in  the  E.  to  stain  the  nails,  the  finger- 
tips, and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  of  women  and  the  beards 
of  men.  Some  species  of  Hibiscus  are  in  E.  Asia  put  to 
the  same  use.  The  Lawsonias  are  shrubs  of  the  order 
Lythraceae.    Their  leaves  are  used  for  dyeing  leather. 

Hen'nepin  (Louis),  a  reformed  Fi-anciscan  missionary 
and  explorer,  b.  about  1640  at  Ath,  in  Flanders.  In  1675  he 
became  a  missionary  to  Canada  ;  was  (1679-80)  a  member  of 
La  Salle's  band  of  explorers,  who  traversed  the  gi-eat  lakes 
and  the  Upper  Miss,  and  its  tributaries.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1697.     D.  about  1706. 

Henrietta,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Hen'ry,  city  of  Marshall  co..  III.,  on  the  III.  River,  120  m. 
S.  from  Chicago,  on  R.  R.  The  first  lock  and  dam  to  im- 
prove the  in.  River  is  located  here.  It  has  a  sem.  Pop.  1870. 
2162  ;  1880,  1728. 

Henry  I.  (Beauclerc\  king  of  Eng.,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror  aiul  Queen  Matilda,  successor  of  William  Rufus, 
b.  at  Selby,  Yorkshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1068.  His  youth  was 
marked  by  quarrels  with  his  elder  brothers  ;  when  William 
II.  d.  II.  assumed  the  crown  UlOO)  while  Robert  was  ab- 
sent in  Pal.  He  recalled  Anselm,  declared  the  validity  of 
the  Confessor's  laws,  married  Maud  of  Scot.,  securing  the 
Ch.,  the  A.-S.  Eng.,  and  the  Scots  against  Robert  in  the  com- 
ing struggle,  in  which  H.  was  successful :  he  was  acknowl- 
edged duke  of  Normandy  in  1106,  and  engaged  in  wars  with 
Fi-.  The  drowTilng  of  his  son  William  in  1120  broke  the 
king's  heart,  and  the  troubles  with  his  nephew  William  in 
Normandy,  and  with  the  Welsh  in  the  W.  of  Eng.,  greatly 
disturbed  the  last  of  his  reign.  D.  Dec.  1,  1135,  iea\-iug  as 
his  heir  his  daughter,  the  countess  Matilda  of  Anjou,  former 
wife  of  Henrv  Y.  of  Ger. 

Henry  II.,  first  Plantagenet  king  of  Eng..  son  of  Geof- 
frey Plantagenet  and  of  Matilda,  former  empress  of  Ger., 
the  heiress  and  only  surviving  child  of  Henry  I.,  b.  at  Mans, 
in  Maine.  Mar.  5,  1113;  ed.  in  Normandy  and  Eng.  ;  in  1152 
invacled  Eng.  with  troops  for  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
Steplien,  with  whom  in  11.53  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which 
II.  was  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  succeeded 
Stephen  in  1154;  had  in  1151  become  count  of  Anjou,  Tou- 
raiue.  and  Maine  by  his  father's  death,  and  by  his  marriage 
in  1152  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced  queen  of 
Fr..  had  acquired  sovereignty  over  nearly  half  of  Fr.,  subject 
in  some  degree  to  Fr.  suzerainty.  The  great  events  of  H."s 
eventful  reign  were  the  Irish  conquest ;  the  wars  with  the 
Scots,  Welsh,  and  the  Fr.  king ;  the  destruction  of  more 
than  1000  feudal  castles  in  Eng.—"  dens  of  thieves."  H.  called 
them  ;  the  contest  with  Thomas  a  Beeket ;  the  subscription 
to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164i,  and  the  rebelliou 
of  his  sons  and  queen.    D.  July  (!,  1189. 

Henry  III.  of  Eng.,  b.  at  Winchester  Oct.  1,  1'207.  suc- 
ceeded John,  his  father,  in  1216.  His  reign  of  56  >ts.  was  the 
longist  except  that  of  George  III.  in  Brit.  hist.  H.'s  minority 
at  his  accession,  and  the  great  power  acqiiired  by  the  barons 
under  King  John,  crippled  his  nower  and  made  his  reign  a 
weak  one.  He  was  cliiefly  eminent  as  a  builder,  many  of  the 
finest  structures  in  the  Earlv  Eng.  Gothic  style  being  his 
work.    D.  Nov.  16.  1272. 

Henry  IV.  of  Eng..  first  Lancastrian  king.  b.  at  Boling- 
broke.  Lincolnshire,  .\pr.  4.  ISChI,  son  of  John  of  (Jaunt,  the 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  while  his  mother  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Henrv  III.  He  was  made  earl  of  Derby  and  duke 
of  Hereford.  With  his  advei-sary,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
was  banished  in  1398  bv  Richard  II..  who  seized  his  estate  in 
1399.    Soon  H.  landed  at  Raveuspur  with  a  small  following, 
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tlie  kins  being  absent  in  Ire.  All  Eng.  joined  H.,  Kichard  was 
dethroned,  and  H.  crowned.  H.'s  defective  title  led  him  to 
persecute  the  Lollards,  so  as  to  win  the  support  of  the  Ch. 
D.  Mar.  19,  1413. 

Henry  V.  of  Eng.,  son  and  successor  of  Henry  IV.,  b.  at 
^lonmoutli  Aug.  9,  1388  ;  served  in  his  youth  against  the  re- 
bellious Glendower  and  Hotspur.  He  was  very  popular  with 
the  people.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1413,  persecuted  the 
Lollards,  and  in  1414  announced  to  Pari,  his  intention  of 
making  the  conquest  of  Fr.  iipon  the  strength  of  Edward 
III.'s  claim  to  that  sovereignty  ;  landed  at  Harfleur,  which 
he  took  Sept.  22,  1415;  totally  defeated  the  greatly  suix/rior 
force  of  the  Fr.  at  Agiucourt  Oct.  25;  occupied  the  grt'atcr 
part  of  Fr.,  aided  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  otlier  mal- 
contents ;  married  in  1420  the  Fr.  princess  Catharine,  and 
was  recognized  as  heir-presumptive.    D.  Aug.  31,  1422. 

Henry  VI.  of  Eng.,  the  last  Lancastrian  king,  son  of 
Henry  V.,  b.  at  Windsor  Dec.  6,  1421,  suct-eeded  his  father 
on  Sept.  1,  1422,  and  in  1431  was  crowned  king  of  Fr.  at 
Paris.  His  reign  was  mai'ked  by  the  wars  of  the  Koses.  In 
these  wars  the  old  nubility  of  Eng.  was  almost  exterminated, 
and  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian  house  overthrown.  In 
Fr.  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  followers  had  expelled  the  Eng., 
and  the  popular  sense  of  disgrace  vented  itself  upon  the  un- 
offending king,  whose  title  was  hulced  defective.  H.  found- 
ed Eton  School  (1440)  and  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge  (1443). 
Was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  (where  he  had  been  impris- 
oned) May  22.  1471. 

Henry  VII.  of  Eng.,  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings,  b.  in 
Wales  Jan.  21,  14.56.  He  was  descended,  on  his  mother's 
side,  from  John  of  (iaunt  (son  of  Edward  III.)  and  Catharine 
Swynford,  whose  offspring  had  been  legitimated  by  the 
pope,  the  king,  and  the  Pari.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry 
V'.  of  Eng.,  whose  marriage  to  Tudor  has  been  denied, 
"^"oung  H.  became  earl  of  Kichmond  :  was  attainted  by  the 
Yorkists  1461,  and  in  1471  retired  to  Fr.  ;  attempted  a  revolt 
-h  1483 ;  landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  1485 ;  defeated  and 
killed  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  ;  married  Elizabeth,  heir  of 
the  Yorkist  sovereigns,  1486.    D.  Apr.  22,  1.509. 

Henry  VIII.  of  Eng.,  son  and  successor  of  Henry  VII., 
b.  at  Greenwicli  June  28,  1491 ;  became  in  1502  prince  of 
Wales  on  the  deatli  of  liis  brother  Arthur  ;  married  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  Arthur's  widow,  in  1509,  a  papal  dispensation 
having  permitted  the  unlawful  union ;  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1509 ;  joined  the  emp.  Maximilian  in  a  war  with 
Fr.  1511-14,  during  which  war  the  Scots  were  overthrown  at 
Flodden  Sept.  9,  1513 :  made  Wolsey  chancellor  1515 ;  was 
involved  in  competition  with  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  for 
the  empire  of  (Jer.  ;  wrote  in  1521  his  book  on  the  sacraments 
against  Luther,  for  which  he  received  from  the  pope  the 
title  of  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  a  distinction  claimed,  as  we 
are  told,  by  some  auc.  Encr.  kings  ;  made  war  in  1.522  against 
Fr.  in  the  interest  of  Charles  V.  ;  applied  in  vain  in  1528  to 
the  pope  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  his 
marriage,  but  in  1529,  by  Cranmer's  advice,  applied  to  the 
univs.  with  better  success.  The  influeuce  of  the  king  and 
Wolsey  at  Rome  was  foiled  by  the  Sp.  interest  in  the  queen's 
behalf,  and  the  great  seal  was  taken  from  Wolsey  and  given 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  convocation  was  now  compelled 
to  acknowledge  H.  as  the  head  of  the  Eng.  Ch. ;  the  king 
married  Anne  Boleyn  in  1533,  and  Cranmer,  now  abp.  of 
Canterbury,  declared  the  former  marriage  null.  In  1535  the 
papal  authority  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Pari.,  More  and 
ilsher  were  executed,  Thomas  Cromwell  made  vicar-gen., 
and  the  visitation  and  destruction  of  monasteries  com- 
menced. Anne  Boleyn  was  executed  and  Jane  Seymour 
married  in  1536  ;  R.  Oath,  insurrections  broke  out  in  1536,  and 
(iueen  Jane  d.  in  1537  ;  Anne  of  Cleves  was  married  to  the 
king  in  1.540,  soon  after  which  Cromwell  was  executed,  and 
the  marriage  annulled  by  convocation  and  Pari. ;  H.  mar- 
ried Catharine  Howard  in  the  same  yr.,  and  had  lier  exe- 
cuted in  1542 ;  was  married  in  1543  to  Catharine  Parr,  his 
sixth  and  last  wife.  Many  R.  Caths.,  and  Reformers  as  well, 
were  executed  during  the  latter  part  of  H.'s  reign,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  nobles  and  aristocracy  died  on  the  scaffold 
on  suspicion  of  treason.    D.  Jan.  28,  1547. 

Henry  I.,  king  of  Fr.,  b.  1011,  succeeded  Robert  II.,  his 
father,  1031  ;  Ins  reign  was  disturbed  by  c.  wars.  D.  Aug.  4, 
1060.  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  I.,  his  son. 

Henry  II.  of  Fr.,  b.  Mar.  31, 1519 ;  married  Catharine  de' 
Medici  1.533 ;  succeeded  Francis  I.,  his  father,  1547.  His 
reign  was  distinguished  by  bloody  persecutions  of  the 
]*i'ots.,  and  by  wars  with  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  Philip  n.  of 
Sp.  These  wars  were  advantageous  to  Fr. ,  but  by  the  peace 
of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559)  H.  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
advantages.  D.  July  10,  1559,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  tournament. 

Henry  III.  of  Fr.,  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  b.  at  Fontainebleau  Sept.  19, 1551 ;  served  as  duke  of 
Anjou  against  the  Huguenots  1,569-73  ;  was  crowned  king  of 
Poland  in  1574 ;  abandoned  Poland,  and  succeeded  his 
brother,  Charles IX.,  asking  of  Fr.  1.575.  His  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  wars  of  the  League,  designed  to  prevent  the 
succession  of  Heni-y  IV.,  and  is  memorable  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Guises  1588,  and  for  the  king's  licentiousness. 
H.  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  by  Jacques  Clement,  a  partisan 
of  the  Guises,  and  d.  Aug.  2,  1589.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Valois  line,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.,  the  first  Bour- 
bon king. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  Fr.  and  Anjou,  the  first  Bourbon 
monarch  of  Fr.,  succeeded  Henry  HI.  in  1589,  being  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Louis  IX.  ;  was  b.  at  Pan  Dec.  14,  1553,  the 
son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre ;  he  was  bred  a  Prot.  by  his  mother.  In  1569  he 
joined  the  Prot.  army  under  Coligny.  In  1572,  after  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain,  and  just  l)efore  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  he  married  Maigaret  of  Valois,  sister  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  was  compelled  to  abjure  his  faith.  H..  who 
liad  just  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  is'avarre,  was  detained 


at  court  until  1576,  when  he  escaped  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  theProts..  and  by  his  valor  and  skill  greatly  bet- 
tered their  cinunistunces  in  the  wars  which  followed.  In 
1584  Francis  of  Anjou  d.,  and  H.  became  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown.  In  1.585  lie  was  excommunicated  bySixtusV., 
and  declared  incapable  of  the  succession.  Then  followed 
the  "war  of  the  three  Henries"  (1586-87),  the  murder  of 
Hem-y  III.  (1.589),  the  claim  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne,  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Sp.  inva- 
sion under  Parma,  and  a  long  and  varied  war,  in  which  H., 
with  small  means  and  the  ineffectual  support  of  the  Eng., 
]ierforni(d  jvrodigies  of  valor  and  activity.  In- 1593  II.  pro- 
fessed the  R.  Cath.  faith,  and  the  fear  of  the  ambition  of 
Philip  II.  caused  many  of  H.'s  former  enemies  to  go  over  to 
his  side;  he  was  anointed  king  at  chart  res  1,594;  entered 
Paris,  and  in  the  course  of  4  yrs.  had  expelled  the  Spaniards 
and  brought  all  Fr.  to  subjection.  In  1598  he  pub.  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  restored  toleration.  Pi-osperity  fol- 
lowed such  as  Fr.  had  never  known  before.  H.  was  mur- 
dered by  one  Ravaillac,  a  fanatic.  May  14,  1610. 

Henry  (I.)  the  Fowler,  king  of  Cier.  and  duke  of  Sax., 
b.  in  876,  succeeded  his  fatlier,  Otho  I.,  as  duke  in  912  :  elect- 
ed to  succeed  Conrad  I.  in  919  ;  carried  on  wars  with  Lor- 
raine (which  he  conquered  923-925),  with  the  Hungarians, 
the  Slavi,  Danes,  etc.  This  monarch  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  (ier.  supremacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  is  reck- 
oned as  Henry  I.  in  the  line  of  Ger.  emps.,  but  never  bore  the 
imiierial  title.     D.  July  2,  936. 

Henry  II.,  Saint,  emp.  of  Ger.,  the  last  of  the  Sax.  line 
of  Ger.  monarohs,  and  the  first  Heniy  who  properly  bears 
the  imperial  title,  known  also  as  the  Lame,  b.  May  6,  972 ; 
.succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  995  ;  was  elected  king  of 
(ier.,  to  succeed  ( )tlio  III.,  in  1002  ;  earned  on  wars  in  Poland, 
with  vassals  in  (Jer.,  with  It.  and  Fr.,  etc. ;  erected  Hungary 
into  a  kingdom  1007  ;  was  crowned  emp.  of  the  lioms.  1014. 
D.  July  14,  1024  ;  was  canonized  1152  on  account  of  his  zeal 
for  the  <'h.,  and  is  lionored  July  15. 

Henry  III.  of  Ger.,  "the  Old,"  "the  Black,"  or  "the 
Pious,"  b.  at  Osterbeck,  in  the  Low  Countries,  Oct.  28,  1017  : 
was  elected  king  in  1026,  and  succeeded  Conrad  II.,  his 
father  ;  ruled  with  dignity  and  success  ;  made  and  unmade 
popes  at  his  will ;  crowned  emp.  in  1046  :  won  applause  by 
challenging  Henry  I.  of  Fr.  to  mortal  combat.  His  first  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Canute  of  Eng.     D.  Oct.  5,  1056. 

Henry  IV.  of  Ger.,  b.  Nov.  11,  1050,  elected  king  when 
but  3  yrs.  old,  succeeded  Henry  III.,  his  father,  in  1056.  His 
reign  was  a  series  of  contests  with  vassals  and  with  Pope 
(Gregory  VII.,  who  at  the  period  of  H.'s  lowest  fortunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  at  Canossa  for  absolution  in  the  most 
humiliating  manner  (1077).  This  he  received,  and  after  many 
yrs.  of  warfare  in  Ger.  compelled  the  pope  to  retiie  inider 
the  protection  of  Robert  Guiscard  to  Salerno  (1064)  ;  was 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  by  his  son,  Henry  V.,  in  1105,  but 
escaped.    D.  Aug.  7,  1106. 

Henry  V.  of  Ger.,  b.  Aug.  11,  1081,  crowned  king  and 
colleague  of  his  father.  Henry  IV.,  in  1099 ;  deposed  his  father 
llt)5,  crowned  emp.  1111.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  dis- 
cussions with  the  popes,  and  he  was  4  times  excommunica- 
ted. Wars  at  home  and  with  Flanders,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng.  D.  May 
2.3.  1125 :  was  the  last  of  the  Salic  line. 

Henry  VI.  of  Ger.,  the  Cruel,  b.  in  1165,  succeeded 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Ins  father,  in  1190.  His  reign  was 
disturbed  by  It.  wars,  and  is  famous  for  the  imprisonment  of 
Richard  Lion-heart,  king  of  Eng.,  at  Trifels  (1192-94).  I). 
Sept.  28,  1197,  poisoned,  as  it  was  thought,  by  his  wife. 

Henry  VII.  of  Ger.  (Henry  of  Luxemburg),  b.  1262 : 
elected  king  of  the  Roms.  in  1308 ;  invaded  It.  at  the  head  of 
a  (ihibelline  army,  and  had  an  interview  with  Dante  ;  re- 
ceived the  iron  crown  in  1311 ;  crowned  emp.  in  1312.  D. 
Aug.  24,  1313,  poisoned,  it  was  said,  while  receiving  the 
Eucharist. 

Henry  (Caleb  Sprague),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rutland,  Mass.. 
Aug.  2,  1804,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1825,  studied  divinity  at 
Andover  and  at  New  Haven.  After  holding  Congl.  pastor- 
ates at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  he  was 
ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch..  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  men- 
tal and  morfd  philos.  in  Bristol  Coll.,  Pa.  In  1837  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Beview.  He  was  (1839- 
52)  prof,  of  philos.  and  hist,  in  the  Univ.  of  New  York  : 
1847-50  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  New  York.  He  afterward 
held  rectorships  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
Litchfield,  Conn.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Stamford,  Conn. 
Author  of  a  translation  of  Bautain's  Hist,  of  Philos.  and 
Gnizot's  ITist.  of  CirUizuiion. 

Henry  (Joseph),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,Dec.  17,  1797: 
ed.  in  the  common  schools  of  that  city  and  in  the  Albany 
Acad.,  where  (1826)  he  became  prof,  of  math.,  and  (1827) 
commenced  a  course  of  investigation  which  was  continued 
for  a  nundier  of  yrs.,  and  resulted  in  important  discoveries 
in  electricity  and  electro-magnetism.  His  first  success  con- 
sisted ill  iirciducing  the  electro-magnet  properly  so  called,  an 
important  invention  which  no  suliseciiient  improvement  has 
essentially  moditied.  He  next  demonstrated  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  exciting  magnetic  energy  at  a  distance  may  be  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  use  of  an  intensity-battery,  provided 
that  the  receiving  electro-magnet  be  constructed  with  many 
turns  of  a  single  wire.  He  also  showed  that  a  large  ii-on  bar 
may  be  powerfully  magnetized  by  a  quantity-battery,  if  sur- 
rounded by  many  helices  forming  separate  short  circuits  ; 
but  tliat  if  the  wires  of  these  helices  be  so  united  as  to  form 
a  single  continuous  circuit,  a  battery  of  intensity  is  required 
to  produce  the  effect.  It  was  the  invention  of  the  intensity- 
magnet  which  first  made  the  electric  telegraph  a  possibility. 
In  a  communication  made  to  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science  in 
1831,  he  called  attention  to  the  practicability  of  applying  the 
intensity-magnet  to  telegraphic  uses.  During  the  same  yr. 
he  produced  the  first  mechanical  contrivance  ever  invented 
for  maintaining  cont in  ik  ms  m<  iti(  )n  by  means  of  electro-mag- 
netism—a contrivance  whicli  involved  the  essential  principle 
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ipole-cliausrins'  of  every  effective  electro-magrietic  machine 
which  lias  ueen  since  devised  :  and  he  also  constructed  and 
exhibited  a  similar  contrivance  for  making  sifmals  by  electro- 
Tuasrnetism  at  a  distance — the  signals  being  produced  by 
means  of  a  lever  striking  on  a  bell.  He  also  devised  a  scheme 
for  producing  large  mechanical  effects  at  a  distance,  by 
causing  heavy  weights  to  fall  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
(if  electric  currents.  8omeof  the  electro-magnets  construct- 
ed by  him  at  this  time  were  of  enormous  power.  In  1832  he 
made  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  cuiTents  produced  in 
a  long  conductor  by  the  induction  of  the  primary  cun-ent 
upon  itself,  and  succeeded  also  in  the  same  jt.  in  producing 
the  electric  spark  by  means  of  a  purely  magnetic  induction. 
These  discoveries  embraced  the  germ  of  the  science  of  mag- 
neto-electricity, which  received  subsequently  from  Faraday 
a  development.  In  1832  H.  was  elected  prof,  "of  uat.  philos.  iii 
the  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  and  in  his  earliest  lectures  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  He  %isited 
Europe  in  1837,  and  held  interviews  with  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
the  inventor  of  the  needle  magnetic  telegraph,  whom  lie 
acquainted  with  his  plans  for  producing  notbuly  signals,  but 
large  mechanical  effects  at  distances  indefinitely  great,  by 
means  of  electro-magnetism.  In  1846  he  was  elected  sec.  of 
the  Smithsonian  Inst,  at  Wash.,  being  the  first  incumbent  of 
that  office,  a  position  whicli  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1849 
he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  In  1868  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the 
Xational  Acad,  of  Sciences,  a  post  which  he  held  tiU  his 
death.  He  was  made  chairman,  in  1871,  of  the  light-house 
board  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  this  capacity  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  active  and  laborious  duty  till  1878.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Uiiion  Coll.  in  1829,  and  from 
Harvard  Univ.  in  1851.  He  furnished  Contributions  to  Elet- 
tricity  and  Mu(inetism,  and  numerous  papers  in  the  Am. 
Fhilos.  Trans.,  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  the  Jour,  of  the  Frank- 
lin Inst.,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Inst.  He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'*  Univ. 
Vijc.    D.  May  13,  1878.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Henry  i  Matthew  i.  a  son  of  Philip  Heurv,  b.  at  Broad 
Oaks,  Flintshire.  Wales,  Oct.  18,  1662 ;  studied  law  and  di- 
A-inity :  became  nonconformist  (Independent)  pastor  at 
( 'hester  1687,  at  Hackney,  Lond.,  1712.  Chiefly  remembered 
for  his  Ex-jKi-sition  of  the  Bible.    D.  June  22,  1714. 

Henry  (Patrick^  b.  at  studley,  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  May 
29,  1736.  He  was  instructed  chiefly  by  his  father,  but  was 
diverted  from  his  studies  by  his  "pas.siou  for  huuting  and 
fishing.  At  18  he  maixied  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  and 
for  a  time  assisted  his  father-in-law  at  Hanover  C.-H.  He 
twice  became  bankrupt  before  the  age  of  24,  when,  after  6 
weeks'  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  3  yrs.  he  ob- 
tained no  practice,  when  his  triumphant  plea  for  the  peo- 
ple's rights  in  the  celebrated  "  parsons'  cause  "  won  him  ap- 
plause and  popularity.  In  176.5  he  introduced  into  the 
house  of  burgesses  his  famous  resolutions  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  he  carried  through  by  a  majority  of  1  after  a 
stormy  debate,  in  which  he  exclaimed,  "■  Caesar  had  his 
Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III."  (here  he 
was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Treason  :'")  "  may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  Thence- 
forward he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  friends 
<jf  freedom  in  Va.  In  1769  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  the  gen.  court,  where  his  ability  as  a  speaker  won  him  a 
fortune.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  Gen.  Cong,  at 
Phila.  in  1774.  In  1775,  in  the  Va.  convention,  was  delivered 
his  speech  in  favor  of  his  resolution  for  putting  the  colony 
into  a  state  of  defence.  In  1775  he  was  for  a  time  a  col.  of 
militia,  and  from  1776  to  1779  was  gov.  of  the  State,  and 
again  1781-86.  In  1788  he  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  const,  as  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  In  1794  he  left  public  Ufe,  and  afterward  declined 
the  secretaiTship  of  state,  the  mission  to  Fr.,  and  the  gov- 
ernorship. Elected  to  State  senate  in  Mar.  1799,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat.    D.  June  6,  1799. 

Henry  (Robert),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Dec.  6,  1792,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1814  ;  became 
minister  to  the  Fr.  Prot.  ch.  of  Charleston;  prof,  of  logic 
and  moral  philos.  1818,  and  later  of  metaphvsics  and  politi- 
cal philos.  in  S.  C.  Coll. ;  its  pres.  1834-35  and  184tM3,  beside 
holding  other  professorships  there.    D.  Feb.  6,  1856. 

Henry  (William  Alexander),  Q.  C,  a  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  at  Halifax,  X.  S.,  Dec.  30,  1816:  was  admitted  a  bar- 
rister in  1841  and  queen's  counsel  in  1849.  He  has  been  for 
many  yrs.  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  N.  S.  :  was  solicitor- 
gen.  18.54,  1859,  and  1863 :  provincial  sec.  1856-57,  and  has 
been  surrogate,  mayor  of  Halifax,  etc.  He  wa.s  prominent 
in  the  union  of  the  provs.  in  1867. 

Henry  tlie  Navigator,  b.  at  Oporto  Mar.  4.  1.394,  the 
fourth  son  of  King  John  I.  of  Port.,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  and  was  in  1420  placed  at  the 
head  of  Afr.  affairs.  He  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagi-es 
in  Algarve,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  established  a 
school  of  navigation.  From  this  school  issued  that  move- 
ment of  maritime  discoveiy  and  commercial  enterprise  wliich 
placed  the  Port,  people  at  the  head  of  European  civilization 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  whose  two  greatest  re- 
sults were  the  discovery  of  Amer.  and  of  the  water-route  to 
India.  The  introduction  of  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe 
are  due  to  him.     D.  Nov.  13,  1460. 

Hen'sUaw  (David),  b.  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  2,  1791, 
where  he  was  ed.  ;  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  druggists  in 
Boston  :  entered  business  with  his  brothei-s  in  1814  ;  elected 
to  the  State  senate  1826  ;  member  of  the  board  <.>f  internal 
improvements  1828,  and  during  its  continuance ;  active 
promoter  of  railroad  enterprises ;  collector  of  the  i)Oit  of 
Boston  1830-38  ;  member  of  the  legislature  1839  :  in  1843  ap- 
pointed sec.  of  the  navy  bv  Pi-es.  Tvler.  He  was  an  ardent 
Dem.  and  advocate  of  free'trade.     D.  Nov.  11,  1852. 

Hen'sliaiir  (John  Prentiss  Kewlet),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  June  13,  1792,  grad.  at  Middleburj'  Coll.  in 


180s;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1813,  a  priest  in 
1816  ;  officiated  for  a  time  in  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and 
was  (1817-4;})  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Baltimore :  in  1843  was 
consecrated  bp.  of  R.  I.  Wrote  Theol.  for  the  People  and  On 
the  Second  Adrent.    D.  July  20.  1852. 

Hepat'ioie,  or  L<iv'er\vorts  Ofusci  hepatin,  or  "liver- 
mosses  "'),  a  natural  order  of  little  moss-like  plants,  mostly 
of  a  loose  cellular  structure  throughout,  usually  procum- 
bent, and  emitting  rootlets  from  beneath,  propagated  by 
spores,  and  also  frequently  by  gemmie.  rarely  by  tubers. 
Vegetation  sometimes  frondose — i.  e.  the  plants  without 
distinct  stem  and  leaves,  but  expanded  into  a  leaf-hke 
ra-ABS  (frond),  which  is  usually  furnished  with  a  midrib,  with 
scales,  or  (rarely)  with  slender  hairs  underneath,  and  often 
with  pores  above ;  sometimes  foliaceous.  wiien  there  is  a 
distinct  stem  and  leaves  :  or  often  laciniated.  Inflorescence 
monoecious  or  dioecious.  Reproductive  organs  and  evolution 
of  the  fruit  much  as  in  mosses.  The  perianth  is  a  tubular 
organ  (sometimes  absent),  inchising  the  pistillidia,  and  is 
usually  formed  after  their  fertilization.  Surrounding  the 
perianth  is  the  involucre  (occasionally  wanting),  which  is 
either  tubular  or  composed  of  leaves  of  particular  forms. 
[From  ori(/.  art.  in  ./.'.>■  Unir.  Cyc,  by  Coe  F.  Austin.] 

Hepatl'tis  [Gr.  ^irap,  the  "liver'"],  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver.  H.  is  not  a  very  common  disease  in  any  countiT. 
Several  kinds  are  recognized  :  (1)  Suppurative  H.  or  abscess 
of  the  liver,  sometimes  occurring  in  India,  but  rare  in  other 
countries.  (2)  Interstitial  H.,  called,  rather  incorrectly,  cir- 
rhosis, known  also  as  granular  liver  and  gin-drinker's  liver. 
It  is  incurable,  and  is  probably  always  cau.sed  by  the  im- 
proper use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  frequently  leads  to  ascites 
or  abdominal  dropsy.  (3)  Portal  phlebitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  portal  vein,  may  occur.  (4)  Inflammatory  disease  of 
the  liver  is  sometimes  a  syphilitic  complication.  Each  of  the 
aijove-named  conditions  is  a  grave  one,  and  in  few  cases 
can  treatment  be  of  much  avail. 

Hepliaestlon,  he-fes'te-on,  the  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  at  PeUa  about  357  b.  c.  He  and  the  prince  are  first 
mentioned  together  on  the  occasion  of  Alexander's  visit  to 
Troy,  where  H.  brought  the  same  honors  to  the  grave  of  Pa- 
troclus  as  Alexander  to  that  of  Achilles  ;  after  that  time 
they  never  separated  until  the  death  of  H.  in  Ecbatana  in 
32.5.  1  yr.  before  that  of  Alexander. 

Hepliaestlon  ['H<i>ai<Triuii],  a  Gr.  gi-ammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, according  to  Suidas.  flourished  about  a.  d.  150.  To 
him  is  ascribed  the  'EyxeipiSiov  mpi  /xiTpuiv  (."Manual  of 
Metres"),  from  w^hich  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Gr. 
metres  is  obtained. 

Hcpliaestus.     See  Vulcan. 

Hep'tarcliy  [Gr.  inri.  "seven."  and  cLpxv,  "sover- 
eignty "1,  a  gort.  by  7.  especially  applied  to  the  7  principali- 
ties of  the  A.-S.  in  Eng.  before  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  first 
king  of  Eng..  who  became  king  of  Wessex  8(X).  and  d.  8:36. 
Eight  kings,  of  6  different  kingdoms,  had  at  times  possessed 
a  certain  supremacy  over  the  rest.  The  actual  number  of 
kingdoms  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  lessthan7. 
and  yet  7  stand  out  so  prominently  as  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  term  heptarchy.  The  7  kingdoms  were  1st,  Kent  (449- 
SiH) ;  2d,  Sussex  (477-823) ;  3d,  Wessex  (519-823) :  4th,  Essex 
(.526-823);  5th,  Northumbria  (.547-827) ;  6th,  E.  Anglia  ^571- 
823) ;  7th,  :Mercia  (584-827).  In  828  Egbert  of  Wessex,  the 
8th  bretwalda,  became  the  first  hereditaiy  king  of  Eng.,  but 
some  of  the  minor  kingdoms  existed  many  yrs.  after. 

Hep'^vortli  (George  Hl-gues).  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Feb. 
4,  18:iJ  :  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  was  pastor  of 
a  Unit.  ch.  at  Nantucket  1855-57,  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Unity, 
Boston,  18.58-70  ;  became  in  1862  a  regimental  chaplain  ui  La., 
and  served  in  1863  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Banks :  was  1870-72 
pastor  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Messiah,  New  York.  In  1872  he  be- 
came a  Trinitarian,  and  soon  organized  the  "  Church  of  the 
Disciples,"  of  which  he  was  pastor  till  Feb.  14,  1879.  Wrote 
Hocks  and  Shoah\  In  1882  became  pastor  of  Bellerille  ave. 
Coiigl.  ch.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hera.    See  Juno. 

Heraclei'a,  Gr.  citv  in  S.  It.,  not  far  from  the  Tarentine 
Gulf.  It  was  founded  4;fi  b.  c  and  became  a  kind  of  cap. 
for  the  Italiote  Grs.  Its  site  is  marked  by  extensive  mounds, 
and  among  the  relics  found  iiere  in  17:ii  were  the  bronze 
tablets  containing  the  Lea-  Julia  inunicipalis  (45  b.  c.\  impor- 
tant to  the  student  of  Rom.  jurisprudence.  Many  other  anc. 
towns,  including  one  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sic  bore  this  name. 

Heraclei'dje  [Gr.  "HpaKAeiSai],  the  descendants  of  Her- 
acles (Hercules),  to  wiiom  many  prominent  Gr.  families 
traced  their  origin.  But  the  name  especially  belongs  to 
those  H.  who  joined  the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus," wiiich  is  often  called  the  "  return  of  the  He- 
racleidte."  The  Gr.  historians  narrate  the  exploits  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  H,  in  the  early  Dorian  wars.  The  H.  became 
the  progenitors  of  several  princely  houses,  and  were  even 
admitted  to  rule  over  Dorians. 

Herat'li'des  |'HpcucAci6r)?l  Pon'ticus  (so  called  from 
his  native  place,  Heraclea,  on  tlie  Punt  us  Euxinus),  b.  prob- 
ably B.  c.  378.  He  appears  to  have  gone  at  an  early  age  to 
Athens,  where  he  attached  himself  to  Plato  about  :36l  or358 : 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  .\ristotle  also.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects— 
philos.,  natural  science,  math.,  music,  gram.,  hist.,  and 
poetry— so  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
potyhistor.  Of  all  his  writings  only  fragments  remain,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  treatise  entitled  ('Ek  tm*-)  irepi 
TToAiTeKoi"  ("  Extracts  from  Forms  of  (iovernment  "). 

Heracll'tiii^,  surnamed  the  Dark  (o-icoTeob?).  b.  at 
Ejihesus  about  ,53.5  or  500  b.  c.  The  son  of  Blyson.  he  belong- 
ed to  the  noble  family  of  the  Codrids.  Unlike  the  philos.  of 
his  time,  he  took  no  part  in  pubUc  affairs.  His  contempt  for 
the  unthinking  rabble,  as  well  iis  for  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Ephesus.  was  extreme.  Though  he  was  evi- 
dentlv  acciuainted  with  the  works  of  Hesiod.  Pythagoras, 
Xeno"phanes,  and  Hecata^us,  he  was  appareiitiv  justified  in 
asserting  that  he  had  learned  everything  from  nimself.     He 
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had  numerous  disciples  for  many  succeeding  ages.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  only  one  worli,  entitled  On  Nature. 
It  was  divided  into  3  parts  :  I.  On  the  All ;  II.  Political ;  III. 
Theolog-ical. 

Philosophy. — The  philos.  of  H.  was  a  development  of  the 
Ionic  doeti-ine,  influenced  by  the  speculations  of  the  Eleatic 
Xenophanes.  This  development  consists  in  an  advance  from 
the  idea  of  being  to  that  of  becoming.  The  principle— i.  e.  the 
inner  essence  of  all  things  (not  their  origin)— is  fire,  whereof 
the  purest  form  is  soul  or  spirit,  and  which,  by  rhythmical 
qualitative  and  local  change  resulting  in  condensation  and 
i-arefaction,  creates  and  uncreates  the  sensible  world.  The 
way  to  creation,  or  the  doMaiward  way,  is  through  extinc- 
tion or  deprivation,  and  proceeds  thus— fire,  water,  earth  ; 
the  way  to  dissolution,  the  upward  way,  is  through  ignition 
or  fulness,  and  proceeds— earth,  water,  fire.  All  things  are 
in  motion  :  stability  is  an  illusion  produced  by  unifoi-mity  of 
motion.  Resolution  into  original  fire  is  spiritual  activity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rest  and  peace  in  the  union  of  con- 
traries ;  creation  is  relaxation  of  activity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  war,  through  the  opposition  of  contraries.  War,  strife, 
is  therefore  the  parent  of  aU  relative  created  things.  These 
are  known  to  us  through  our  senses,  which,  though  neces- 
sary, are  bad  viitnesses,  unless  coirected  by  the  inner  wis- 
dom. The  soul  is  immortal,  a  part  of  primal  fire,  but  takes 
rest  from  utter  activity  in  the  creation  of  a  body.  The  mi- 
crocosm is  the  image  of  the  macrocosm.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Ci/c,  by  Thomas  Davidson.] 

Her'ald,  an  official  connected  with  European  courts, 
whose  duties  at  present  are  the  conducting  of  processions, 
and  the  funerals  of  those  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor,  the  in- 
spection of  arms,  the  tracing  of  genealogies  and  titles.  lu 
the  Middle  Ages  they  marshalled  tlie  combatants  in  the  lists, 
and  served  as  messengers  between  princes.  Wars  were  de- 
clared and  defiances  uttered  by  them  in  the  sovereign's 
name.  In  Eng.  the  "Heralds'  College"  or  "  Ctollege  of 
Arms,"  is  a  corporation  of  most  of  the  existing  Eng.  H.  It 
was  instituted  1464,  chartered  1483,  confirmed  1549,  rechar- 
tered  1554.  Its  pres.  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  earl- 
marshal  of  Eng.  The  "  Lyon  Office  "  in  Scot,  and  the  "  Office 
of  Arms  "  in  Ire.  perform  similar  functions.  The  prin.  Fr.  H. 
was  Montjoie  king  of  arms.  Other  famous  H.  were  Toison 
d'Or  king  of  arms  for  Burgundy  (whose  title  still  exists  in 
Aus. )  and  Tower  and  Sword  king  of  arms  for  Port. 

Her'aldry,  in  gen.,  the  science  which  treats  of  coat- 
armor,  descents,  precedence,  ceremonies,  and  processions  ; 
in  a  narrower  sense,  the  science  of  coat-armor,  or  the  art  of 
identifying,  drawing,  and  describing  coats  of  arms.  In  Eng. 
the  whole  subject  is  intrusted  to  the  College  Of  Arms  or 
Heralds'  College,  which  has  the  right  of  granting  and  con- 
firming coats  of  arms ;  of  recording  pedigrees  and  descents, 
and  of  visiting  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  for  that  pui'- 
pose ;  of  directing  solemn  ceremonies,  particularly  those 
of  a  coronation,  and  of  deciding  all  questions  of  precedence. 
In  the  U.  S.  there  is  no  official  body  charged  with  these  func- 
tions. The  chief  value  of  this  science  with  us  is  in  tracing 
descents,  a  matter  sometimes  of  very  great  importance. 
Little  attention  has  here  been  paid  to  this,  and  there  prob- 
ably are  not  many  Amer.  families  which  can  trace  their  de- 
scent beyond  the  first  emigrant. 

A  fabulous  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  to  that  branch  of 
the  science  wliich  treats  of  coat  armor,  but  it  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  certainty  beyond  the  12th  century.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  origin  in  necessity,  and  to  have  served 
much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  modei-n 
uniforms  and  decora- 
tions of  military  of- 
ficers. When  warriors 
wore  armor  and  look- 
ed exactly  alike,  even 
concealing  their  faces 
in  their  helmets,  some 
method  of  distinguish- 
ing them  was  neces- 
sary. The  shield  was 
the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  their  armor, 
and  nothing  would  be 
more  natural  than  to 
decorate  it  with  color, 
applied  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules,  or 
to  enrich  it  with  figures 
of  natural  or  artificial 
objects.  Hence  arose 
tinctures,  ordinaries, 
and  charges ;  from 
which  simple  begin- 
nings the  whole  science  of  11.,  or,  as  some  prefer  calling  it. 
of  armory,  has  been  developed.  The  tinctures  are  di\ided 
mto  metals,  colors,  and  furs.  The  metals  are  gold  and  sil- 
ver, called  or  and  arqent.  The  colors  are  red,  black,  blue, 
green,  and  purple,  called  respectively  gides,  sable,  azure,  vert, 
and  pnrpiire.  To  these  some  writers  add  orange  tawny  and 
blood-color,  in  heraldic  lang..  tenne  and  sanguine,  which  they 
call  xldiixDiil  colors,  (iold  may  be  represented  by  gamboge 
yellow,  silver  by  pure  white,  and  the  various  colors  can  be 
produced  by  India  ink,  vermilion,  ultramarine.  Pnis.  blue, 
etc.,  and  combinations  of  them.  In  printing  the  different 
colors  are  represented  by  black  lines  differently  arranged. 
Heralds  have  also  devised  certain  arrangements  of  the  shield 
which  they  call  abatements  of  honor ;  but  as  most  men  would 
be  reluctant  to  carry  about  with  them  such  tokens  of  dis- 
grace, it  is  not  surprising  that  stainand  colors  and  abate- 
ments should  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  if  indeed  they 
ever  had  any  real  existence.  The  furs  are  ermine  and 
vair ;  the  former  white,  with  black  spots,  aiTanged  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  the  latter  composed  of  bell-shaped  figures,  alter- 
nately argent  and  azure,  placed  in  rows,  base  to  base,  so 


that  the  base  oi  every  white  figure  touches  that  of  every 
blue  one.  Modifications  of  these  furs  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  For  a  fiill  exposition  of  this  subject,  see 
Heraldry,  in  J.''s  Univ.  C'ljc,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Betts.] 

He'rat,  city  in  W.  Afghanistan,  on  the  Huri,  in  lat.  34° 
50'  N.,  and  Ion.  62°  30'  E.  It  is  fortified,  and  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country.  On  account  of  its 
position  it  may  become  the  point  of  contention  between 
Eng.  and  Rus.  in  their  Asiatic  rivalries.  Its  pop.  is  estimated 
at  between  a),000  and  80,000. 

Herba'riuin,  or  Hor'tus  Slo'cus  [Lat.  "  dry  gar- 
den"], a  botanist's  collection  of  dried  plants.  If  possible, 
plants  with  flowers,  buds,  and  leaves  should  be  chosen,  and 
many  small  plants  may  be  gathered  roots  and  all.  If  too 
large,  collect  branches  with  a  few  radical  leaves.  Thick 
roots  may  be  sliced  before  drying.  For  drying,  take  soft, 
unsized  bibulous  paper,  folded  into  a  convenient  size,  and 
stitch  a  dozen  sheets  or  so  into  a  book  called  a  drier.  Fold 
each  specimen  in  a  single  sheet,  place  the  sheet  between 
driers  and  put  the  whole  into  the  press  under  as  much 
weight  as  the  specimen  will  bear  without  crushing.  Change 
the  driers  every  day  or  oftener  for  about  a  week.  Finally, 
the  specimens  may  be  carefully  folded  in  sheets  of  thickish 
white  paper,  or  fastened  by  slips  of  paper  or  by  hot  glue  to 
half  sheets  of  paper.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  destructive  insects.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  (1  ounce  to  the  quart),  applied  to  the 
specimens  before  they  are  mounted,  is  useful. 

Her'bart  (Johann  Friediiich),  b.  at  Oldenburg  May  4, 
1(76,  his  father  being  a  public  officer  at  that  place.  H.  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  there,  studying  Wolff  and  Kant. 
In  1794  he  entered  the  Univ.  of  Jena,  when  Fichte  was  there 
unfolding  his  science  of  knowledge.  From  Fichte  he  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse.  In  1802  he  became  Docent  of  philos. 
and  pedagogics  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1805  prof,  extraordi- 
narius.  In  1809  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  called  him  to  Kon- 
igsberg,  as  prof,  ordinarius  to  succeed  Krug,  the  successor 
of  Kant.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he  re- 
mained tni  his  death  in  1841.  His  chief  works  are  :  Lehrlmch 
zur  Einleitung  in.  die  Philosoxihie,  Lehrbuch  zur  Psychologie, 
Psyclwlogie  ats  Wissenschaft,  neu  gegrundet  auf  Erfahrung. 
Metaphysik  luid  Mathemat\k,  Allgemeine  Metaphysik,  etc.  H. 
became  convinced  that,  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
questions  involved  in  self -consciousness,  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  infinitesimal  quantities 
by  means  of  the  Calculus.  He  contends  that  the  ultimate 
real  elements  of  •which  the  world  is  composed  are  infinites- 
imal parts  of  that  which  appears,  absolutely  simple,  with- 
out parts  as  to  space  or  time,  mathematical  points,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  difference  of  quality  ;  and  he  holds  that 
original  change  aiid  development,  that  infinite  continuity  of 
space  and  time,  that  substances  possessing  a  multiplicity  of 
qualities  and  forces,  that  causality  transferring  something 
from  one  essence  to  another,  and  that  a  self  endowed 
with  arbitrary  and  conflicting  faculties,  are  crude  and  con- 
tradictory suggestions  of  phenomena.  Impenetrability  of 
simple  substances  must  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  their 
similarity ;  if  it  was  absolute,  communication  between 
them  would  be  incomprehensible.  Contiguous  substances 
of  different  qualities  attract  each  other  with  infinite  force, 
occupying  the  same  point  of  space,  and  exert  repulsion  in 
the  measure  of  their  identity.  This  elementary  action  does 
not  alter  the  primary  qualities  of  the  substances  ;  he  there- 
fore calls  it  self-preservation.  The  number  of  substances 
holding  the  same  point  of  space  is  comprehended  by  the 
temisof  "  internal  state  ;"  the  attractions  and  repulsions  re- 
sulting from  the  "  internal  state,"  and  producing  a  more  or 
less  constant  relation  to  the  surrounding  elements,  is  termed 
the  "external  state  or  constitution."  Consequently,  the 
external  const,  is  defined  by  the  internal  state.  The  only 
substance  and  elementary  actions  of  which  we  are  directly 
conscious  are  the  soul  and  its  simple  sensations  ;  but  the 
simple  acts  of  all  substances  are  acts  of  self-presei'vation, 
sensations ;  therefore  are  self-preservations  of  the  soul. 
When  an  element,  partly  similar  and  partly  dissimilar, 
enters  the  space  of  another  element,  a  perturbation  is 
created  to  which  a  definite  self-presentation  corresponds. 
While  the  soul,  by  perceptions,  responds  to  countless  per- 
turbations, it  expels  from  consciousness  that  which  is  con- 
tradictory, blending  what  remains  in  definite  succession 
and  order.  The  ricui  experience  of  the  outer  world  is  thus 
produced  by  the  soul  without  innate  categories  of  time  and 
space,  without  being  contaminated  by  an  influx  foreign  to 
it,  and  without  a  fatahstic  law  of  evolution.  Moreover,  the 
soul  preserves  itself  with  reference  to  these  its  own  prod- 
ucts, forming  series  of  perceptions,  weaving  the  series  into 
textures,  and  grouping  the  textures.  This  is  the  origin  of 
higher  generalizations  and  of  complicated  intuitions,  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  special  faculties  of  an  inner 
sense.  The  very  idea  of  self  is  thus  created  by  the  soul  ;  it 
is  a  work  of  the  soul,  not  the  soul  itself  ;  this  latter  operates 
not  only  consciously,  but  in  sleep  also.  The  construction  of 
matter,  of  the  imponderables,  and  of  life  by  modifications 
of  the  preceding  principles,  constitute  H.'s  Natural  Philos. 
The  purpose  of  his  Rational  Psychology  is  to  do  away  with 
the  foundation  of  empirical  psychology,  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  which  evidently  act  without  precision,  concert,  or  as- 
signable laws,  and  to  explain,  by  a  mathematical  analysis, 
the  apparently  irregular  and  anomalous  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, which  seem  to  violate  the  autonomy  of  the  soul. 

We  have  thus  far  given  an  outline  of  his  theoretical  philos. 
The  principles  determining  what  ought  to  be  are  contained 
in  his  Practical  Philos.  The  latter  is  not  founded  upon  com- 
mands, either  of  society  or  conscience,  nor  is  it  based  upon 
desires  in  connection  with  objects,  but  upon  involuntary 
and  axiomatic  intuitions,  succeeding  Inward  and  outward 
actions,  approving  of  the  harmonious,  disapproving  of  the 
inharmonious  relation  of  volitions.  These  momentary  de- 
cisions are  called  "  aesthetical  judgments."    An  application 
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of  both  his  tlieoretical  and  practical  philos.  was  made  by  H. 
in  his  Pedagofjic't,  witli  the  desijrn  to  educate  by  means  of 
instruction.  His  Enci/chjMi/it  invcstitrates  the  relation  and 
interaction  between  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilized  life. 
[From  ori(j.  art.  in  J.\^  l'/ih\  Ci/c,  hij  Hi-go  Haanel,  Ph.  D.] 

Her'bert  vOeorge"),  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  b.  at  Montgomery  Castle,  Apr.  3,  1593;  was  ed.  at 
I'l'inity,  Cambridge  ;  received  a  fellowship  in  1615  and  pro- 
ceeded y\.  A.  in  1616 ;  took  holy  orders  in  1025 ;  became  a 
prebendary  under  the  bp.  of  Lincoln  1626,  and  in  1630  rector  of 
Bemerton.  The  writings  of  the  "  holy  Herbert  "  in  prose  and 
^■erse  have  often  been  reprinted.  His  poetry  includes  some 
of  the  finest  sacred  lyrics  in  our  lang.    D.  Feb.  1633. 

Herbert  (Henkv  William),  a  son  of  the  dean  of  Man- 
chester and  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  b.  in  Lond. 
Apr.  7.  1807 :  ed.  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1831,  having  become  hopelessly  involved  in  debt. 
In  this  country  he  was  for  a  time  a  highly  successful  teacher 
of  Gr.  Author  of  historical  works  and  a  successful  series 
of  histoincal  novels;  also  of  the  "Frank  Forester"  series 
of  sporting  vols.,  including  the  Field  SiwrU  of  the  TJ.  S.  and 
The  Horsr  ami  Huivemanshipof  Amer.    D.  May  17,  ISoS. 

Heroula'ueiiiii,  or,  less  properly,  Hercula'num, 
city  of  It.,  on  tiie  slope  of  Vesuvius,  between  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  to  which  Hetina  served  as  a  port.  This  site  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Osci,  afterward  by  Gr.  colonists,  who 
named  it  Herakleion,  and  both  in  arch,  and  in  insts.  it  had 
the  character  of  a  Gr.  city.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Roms. 
after  the  so  called  War  of  the  Allies,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
empire  was  a  pleasant  resort.  The  earthquake  of  a.  d.  63 
did  great  damage  to  Pompeii,  but  comparatively  little  to  H., 
which  appears  to  have  lieen  more  solidly  constructed.  The 
houses  of  Pompeii  were  small,  while  11.  had  its  palaces  and 
temples.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried 
Pompeii  (a.  u.  79)  also  overwhelmed  H.  with  volcanic  ashes, 
afterward  converted  into  mud  by  water,  and  finally 
hardened  into  stone.  Upon  the  soil  deposited  above  the 
city  have  arisen  Portici  and  Resina.  H.  was  buried  deeper 
and  deeper  by  later  eruptions  of  Vesu\ius,  until  it  had  al- 
most passed  out  of  memory.  In  1684  some  ruins  were  found 
in  digging  a  well.  In  1720,  in  the  excavations  for  the  prince 
of  Elbeuf's  villa  at  Portici,  several  statues  were  found,  ■with 
24  columns  of  giallo  antico,  etc.  Charles  III.,  ha\ing  be- 
come king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1736,  assumed  possession  of 
the  property,  and  carried  on  the  excavations  energetically. 
Between  17.50  and  1760  a  villa  was  excavated,  where,  beside 
beautiful  works  of  art,  was  found  a  library  of  2000  rolls  or 
vols.  Many  of  the  MSS..  though  damaged  by  water  and  ex- 
ternally decomposed,  have  been  unrolled  and  made  legible. 
About  500  have  been  already  opened,  for  the  most  part  Gr. 
treatises  on  philos.  by  Epicurus  and  other  less  knowTi 
writers.  In  1828,  under  the  reign  of  PYancis  I.,  the  excava- 
tions were  renewed  with  some  zeal.  Fiorelli,  director  of 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  is  now  turning  his  attention  to 
H.,  but  thus  far  no  new  discoveries  of  importance  have 
been  made.     [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.   Cyc,  by  Peof. 

ANGELO  DE  GrBERXATIS.l 

Her'ciiles,  or  Her'aeles,  the  most  famous  hero  in  the 
Gr.  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena.  He  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  pliys.  strength.  While  a  babe  in 
the  cradle  he  strangled  2  serpents  sent  by  Hera  to  kill  him. 
When  full  grown  he  upheld  the  dome  of  the  heavens  while 
Atlas  was  away  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Hera 
struck  him  twice  with  insanity.  During  the  first  fit  he  slew 
his  3  children,  and  in  order  to  expiate  this  crime  the  Delphic 
oracle  sent  him  to  serve  Eurystheus.  While  here  he  per- 
formed the  12  famous  labors  ;  (.1)  slajing  the  Nemean  lion  ; 
(2)  killing  the  Lerna?an  hydra ;  (3)  catching  the  Arcadian 
stag  ;  (4)  hunting  the  Erymanthian  boar ;  (5)  cleansing  the 
Augean  stable;  (6i  destroying  the  Stymphalian  birds;  (7) 
capturing  the  Cretan  bull ;  (8)  carrying  away  the  mares  of 
Diomedes  ;  (9)  fetching  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  (10)  chasing  the  oxen  of  Geryon  ;  (11)  stealing  the  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides ;  (12)  seizing  Cerberus  and  carrying 
him  up  into  the  daylight.  During  the  second  fit  he  killed 
his  friend  Iphitus,  and  in  obedience  to  tlie  Delphian  oracle 
he  went  and  served  Omphale,  the  queen  of  the  Lydians,  as 
her  slave.  His  death  was  tragical.  Believing  that  it  was  a 
philtre,  Deianira,  his  wife,  tinged  his  garment  with  a  poison. 
When  H.  put  on  the  garment  the  poison  attacked  his  body, 
and  he  fled  from  place  to  place  in  agony.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  more.  He  heaped  up  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and, 
setting  fire  to  it,  he  placed  himself  on  its  top.  But  when  the 
flames  began  to  lick  his  body  a  cloud  came  down  from  the 
sky  and  carried  him  up  to  heaven.  There  is  perhaps  no 
name  in  the  whole  Gr.  mythology  around  which  myths  clus- 
ter so  thickly  as  around  "that  of  H.  He  was  also  a  favorite 
subject  in  epics  and  dramas,  and  with  sculptors. 

Hercules,  Pillar»$  of,  the  name  given  by  the  ancs.  to 
Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta),  2  rocky  promon- 
tories, one  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  was 
fabled  that  Hercules  found  them  1  int.,  but  tore  them  asun- 
der, thus  making  a  connection  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.  In  heraldry,  they  figure  as  the  supporters 
of  the  Sp.  national  arms.  They  are  seen  with  the  motto  Xe 
plus  ultra  C'^o  more  beyond  "),  indicating  that  the  pillars 
are  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  anciently  believed.  These 
are  the  well  known  pillars  on  Sp.  loins;  and  the  sign  $, 
standing  for  '"dollars,"  probablv  represents  these  pillars 
with  the  fillet  for  tlie  motto  across  them. 

Hercyn'iaii  For'est  {/Itrci/iiia  si/ra).  a  name  employed 
V)y  anc.  (ir.  and  Lat.  geogs.  to  denote  the  great  central  and 
S.  forest-region  of  anc.  (Jer.  The  term  in  its  widest  sense 
seems  to  have  included  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  llartz,  tiie 
Black  Forest,  and  others. 

Her'der,  von  (Johann  GottfisiedI,  b.  Aug.  25,  1744,  at 
Mohrungen,  E.  Prus.,  was  ed.  in  Konigsberg,  where  he  stud- 
led  theol.,  philos.,  and  lit.  From  1764  to  1769  he  lived  in  Riga 
as  rector  of  a  kind  of  theological  sem.,  and  there  he  pub.  his 
Fragments  on  Oer.  Lit.,  wliidi  attracted  considerable  atten- 
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tion.  After  1769  he  travelled  much  in  Ger.,  and  held  differ- 
ent positions  until  (1776)  he  settled  down  in  Weimar,  beside 
(Joetlir.  Wieland.  Sehiller,  and  Schlegel,  in  an  influential  and 
responsible  position  as  court-preacher,  ephorus  of  the 
schools,  and  pres.  of  the  consistory.  In  his  Letters  on  Heh. 
Poetry,  an  analysis  of  the  sesthetical  character  of  the  poeti- 
cal part  of  the  O.  T.  ;  in  his  Cid,  a  translation  or  remodel- 
ling of  the  old  Sp.  ballads  celebrating  this  hero :  and  in  a 
number  of  minor  essays  pub.  in  different  literary  magazines, 
he  showed  that  all  the  greatest  works  of  art  are  also  the 
most  exclusively  nati<mal.  His  mo.st  interesting  and  most 
important  work  is  his  hleen  zur  Philosophieder  Gei^chichte  der 
Menschlieit  ("  Ideas  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man- 
kind ■■),  the  first  in  which  was  set  forth  the  idea  of  hist,  as 
the  developm6,nt  of  a  national  genius,  as  the  growth  of  a 
vital  power,  as  an  evolution— an  idea  perfected  in  the  philos. 
of  Hesrel.     D.  Dec.  18,  1803. 

Herds-CJrass.    See  Timothy. 

Heredit'aiiieiits,  Iiieorpo'real,  in  law.  By  the 
term  '"  hereditaments"  is  meant  any  property  which  on  the 
death  of  an  individual  owner,  without  a  disposition  of  it  by 
will,  passes  to  an  heir.  By  the  Eng.  common  law  all  the 
property  of  an  intestate  must  devolve  either  upon  his  ad- 
ministrator or  his  heirs ;  personal  property  passing  to  the 
administrator,  and  real  to  the  heirs.  The  word  "  heredita- 
ments" thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  terms 
in  the  law  to  indicate  real  property  or  landed  interests. 
The  distinction  between  "  hereditaments  "  on  the  one  hand, 
and  "chattels"  (as  indicating  personal  property)  on  the 
other,  is  thus  of  great  practical  importance,  a.s  the  two 
classes  of  property  are  governed  by  distinct  sets  of  rules. 
Hereditaments  are  of  two  kinds  —  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal. The  former  term  is  used  to  Indicate  the  land  itself. 
Incorporeal  hereditaments,  the  subject  of  this  article,  are 
intangible,  and  are  rights  claimed  by  one  person  in  the  land 
of  another.  The  right  in  legal  phrase  is  dominant ;  that  is. 
it  is  superior  to  the  claims  of  the  owner  of  the  land  over 
which  it  is  exercised.  The  land  to  which  the  right  is  at- 
tached is  said  to  be  servient.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  it  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  ownier  of  the 
incorporeal  interest.  The  Rom.  lawyers,  regarding  the  sub- 
ject principally  from  this  point  of  view,  used  the  term 
"''servitutes"  to  indicate  this  class  of  rights.  An  illustra- 
tion is  readily  found  in  the  case  of  a  highway.  A  private 
owner  may  own  the  land  over  which  a  highway  passes,  but 
his  right  to  make  use  of  it  is  plainly  subservient  to  the  power 
of  the  public  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  travel,  etc. 

There  area  number  of  rights  in  Eng.  that  are  deemed  to 
be  incorporeal  estates  which  have  no  existence  in  this  coun- 
try, such  as  adrowsons,  or  a  right  of  presentation  to  a  ch. ; 
tithes,  a  right  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  profits  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  ch.  (tithes) ;  and 
certain  public  offices,  of  which  an  example  is  the  office  of  a 
sheriff.  Dignities  or  titles  of  nobility,  and  annuities,  belong 
to  the  same  class.  In  the  U.^S.  incorporeal  H.  are  divisible 
into  3  prin.  classes— P/Q^^i<  a  prendre,  easements,  and  rents. 
Profit  a  prendre  is  a  phrase  derived  from  the  Norman-Fr. 
lang.,  indicating  a  profit  which  consists  in  taking  something 
from  the  land  of  another,  such  as  a  right  to  take  fish,  petro- 
leum, or  minerals.  An  easement  differs  from  a  profit  a  pren- 
dre in  the  fact  that  nothing  is  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  in- 
corporeal right  from  the  land  over  which  it  is  exercised. 
This  class  of  rights  has  been  considered.    (See  Easement.) 

The  third  class  of  incorporeal  H.  is  that  of  rents.  By  a 
rent  is  meant  the  right  which  one  person  possesses  to  call 
upon  another  to  pay  him  periodically  a  sum  of  money  or  a 
thing  as  a  return  for  the  use  of  land.  It  differs  from  a  profit 
(i  prendre  in  the  fact  that  while  this  is  a  part  of  the  land  it- 
self, a  rent  is  no  part  of  the  land,  but  is  some  new  and  in- 
dependent thing. 

When  an  incorporeal  right  is  enjoyed  in  connection  with 
the  ownership  of  an  estate,  it  in  gen.  follows  the  own- 
ership as  that  passes  from  one  to  another.  A  sale  transfers 
it  to  a  purcha.ser.  An  example  is  a  right  of  way  over  the 
land  of  another  as  incidental  to  the  ownership  of  adjoining 
land.  The  right  may  be  a  mere  personal  privilege,  having 
no  connection  with  the  ownership  of  land,  when  it  would  be 
termed  a  right  "in  gross."  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Hered'itary  CUaracteris'tios.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  H.  C.  are  generally  unknown, 
but  the  number  and  diversity  of  inheritable  deviations  of 
structure  and  peculiarities  of  temperament  are  endless.- 
Scientists  have  not  explained  how  it  is  that  a  man  may  pos- 
sess characteristics  which  have  been  observed  in  his  grand- 
fatlier  or  great -grandmotlu'r.  and  have  not  appeared  in  his 
own  parents.  Equally  inscrutable  too  is  the  fact  of  the  trans- 
mission of  a  characteristic  from  one  sex  to  both  sexes,  or  to 
one  sex  alone,  generally  the  like  sex.  There  are  numerous 
instances  on  record  of  the  strange  and  undoubted  transmis- 
sion of  peculiarities. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  whether  genius  and  talent 
were  liereditary  even  where  both  parents  were  endowed. 
:Mr.  F.  (ialton  has,  however,  settled  the  question.  He  re- 
views the  judges  of  Eng.  from  1660  to  1868,  the  statesmen  of 
the  time  of  tieorge  III.,  and  the  prime  ministei-s  during  the 
last  UX)  vrs.  Subsequently,  after  discussing  the  relation- 
ships of  illustrious  commanders,  men  of  letters  and  science, 
poets,  painters,  musicians,  divines,  scholai-s,  oai-smen,  and 
wrestlers,  he  arrives  at  his  results.  In  the  3tX)  families  un- 
der discussion  nearlv  KXX)  are  eminent  and  415  illustrious. 
The  gen.  result  is  that  U,  of  the  illustrious  men  have  one  or 
more  eminent  relations. 

That  certain  diseases  are  inherited  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Insanity,  gout,  syphilis,  consumption,  scrofula,  and  kindred 
maladies  tiave  been  Urns  regarded  as  hereditary.  The  fre- 
queu -v  of  certain  maladies  in  particular  dists.  is  illustrative 
also  of  a  tendency  to  the  inheritance  of  disease.  The  goitre, 
for  instance,  stoiie  in  the  bladder,  and  plica  polonica  are 
known  to  infest  certain  localities  where  there  is  no  obvious 
peculiarity  of  air,  water,  or  food  as  a  possible  cause.    Dis- 
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orders  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  are  generally 
hereditary,  insanity  being:  conspicuous  as  an  inherited  taint. 
Headaches  and  neuralgia  offer  constant  evidence  of  the 
transmission  of  these  disorders,  although  in  nervous  diseases 
like  results  are  occasionally  due  to  imitation.  A  noteworthy 
point  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  is  the  disposition 
of  individuals  of  the  .same  family  to  be  similarly  attacked 
by  given  maladies,  and  to  suffer  from  the  same  after-effects, 
as  in  whooping  cough,  measles,  and  other  infantile  maladies. 
[From  oriq.  art.  in  ./.'.<  Univ.  Cijc,  by  W.  J.  Dixon.] 

Her'esy  [aipeo-i?,  from  oipeio,  "to  take,"  "taking"  fas  of 
a  city)],  olioice,  preference,  chosen  way  of  life,  of  belief, 
doctnne.  or  teaching  :  a  sect,  school,  party  in  philos.,  med., 
lit.,  or  religion  :  the  doctrine  of  such  a  party  :  lience  discord, 
separation,  faction  as  tlie  result  of  such  views.  In  the 
N.  T.  hairesis  means  sect  and  faction.  In  its  later  sense.  H. 
is  a  doctrine  in  conflict  with  important  truth.  In  the  Ch.  it 
is  a  doctrine  perversely  held  by  nominal  Chrs.  in  conflict  witli 
an  article  of  faith. 

As  the  term  is  relative,  all  enumerations  of  H.  are  rela- 
tive. That  is  considered  H.  on  one  standard  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  sound  belief  on  another.  That  is  H.  by  the  gen. 
judgment  of  the  great  body  of  the  Chr.  world  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  3  gen.  Creeds.  The  R.  Cath.  Ch.  and  Gr. 
Ch.  consider  as  H.  all  doctrines  conflicting  with  the  gen. 
Creeds  and  their  own  confes.sional  standards.  But  at  the 
beginning,  almost  universally  among  Prots.  and  still  to 
some  extent,  the  word  is  used  to  mark  all  doctrines  in  con- 
flict with  fundamentals,  as  defined  in  the  confessions  of 
particular  bodies. 

The  treatment  of  H.  in  the  Ch.  has  been  very  varied.  In 
the  early  Ch.,  not  merely  from  the  necessity  of  her  condi- 
tion, but  from  principle,  the  means  of  correcting  it  were 
purely  moral.  Witli  the  conjunction  of  Ch.  and  State  II. 
came  to  be  regarded  as  also  a  civil  offence,  in  the  nature  of 
a  double  treason,  and  was  punished  by  the  magisti'acy. 
From  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  treatment  of  II.  was 
one  of  gen.  persecution,  leading  to  bloody  wars.  Courts  for 
the  trial  of  H.  were  established  throughout  W.  Christen- 
dom, with  a  body  of  judges  of  H.,  presided  over  by  mastem 
of  H.  These  courts  formed  the  Luiuisition.  The  first  great 
official  voucher  for  an  important  change  from  this  state  of 
things  was  tiie  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1048),  according  to 
wliicli  the  3  Confessions,  the  R.  Cath.,  tiie  Lutheran,  and 
the  Reformed,  were  acknowledged  as  in  all  civil  respects 
non-heretical. 

In  the  earlier  Reformed  views  of  the  treatment  of  H. 
there  was  a  concurrence  in  gen.  with  the  principle  that  it 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  civil  magistracy.  Calvin  and 
Beza  wrote  in  defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  putting  here- 
tics to  death.  Luther  opposed  the  use  of  cdercion  in  re- 
moving II.  The  Augsburg  Coufessioii  expressly  denies  the 
right  of  civil  govt,  over  questions  of  H.  The  Lutheran  Ch. 
stood  almost  alone  for  a  time  in  denying  that  H.  should  be 
l>unished  with  death.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
l)rinciple  of  nearly  the  entire  Prot.  world  that  civil  govt, 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  mere  holding  of  religious 
opinions,  however  wrong,  nor  to  repress  any  publication 
of  them  or  acting  upon  them  wliicli  does  not  interfere  with 
the  civil  order  and  law  of  the  land.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Her'klnier,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  81 
m.  \V.  of  Albany.     Pop.  1870,  1S20  ;  1880,  SS.'jg. 

Herkimer  (Nicholas),  b.  about  1720,  the  son  of  J.  J. 
Herkimer  (or  Erghemar),  a  Ger.  from  the  Palatinate,  who 
was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Burnettsfield  jiatent,  now 
In  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  The  .son  became  a  militia  lieut.  1758, 
and  commanded  at  Ft.  Herkimer  on  tht^  Mohawk  (now  in 
German  Flats,  N.  Y.)  in  that  yr.,  at  the  time  of  the  Fr.  and 
Indian  attat-k.  He  soon  afterward  lived  in  the  Canajoharie 
dist.,  now  in  Montgomery  co.  ;  became  col.  of  militia  for 
Tryon  co.  1775 ;  appointed  brig. -gen.  by  the  State  conven- 
tion 1776  ;  marched  against  Sir. John  Johnson's  Tories  and 
Indians  1776  ;  led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Ft.  Stanwix 
(now  Rome,  N.  Y.),  then  besieged  by  St.  Leger  :  was  am- 
buscaded by  the  Incilans,  defeated,  and  wounded  in  tlie  leg, 
at  Oriskany,  Aug.  5, 1777  :  suffered  unskilful  amputation,  and 
d.  in  consequence  Aug.  17,  1777,  at  Danube,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
resided.  Cong,  voted  (Oct.  1777)  to  erect  a  monument  to 
"Brigadier  Ilarkemer,"  but  the  monument  was  not  erected 
untir]884.  when  it  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $7000. 

Her'inann  [Lat.  Ai-tmnius],  a  Ger.  chieftain  of  tlie 
Cherusci,  a  son  of  Sigimer,  b.  18  b.  c.  ;  entered  the  Rom. 
service,  and  became  an  equestrian.  In  9  a.  d.,  when  Ger. 
was  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  Varus,  H.  amljuscad- 
ed  the  Roms.  in  the  Teutoburger  Forest,  and  almost  all  the 
Roms.,  Varus  included,  lost  their  lives.  He  fought  Ger- 
manicus  (14-10  a.  n.)  with  disadvantage  ;  defeated  Marboda- 
cus,  king  of  the  Suevi,  17  ;  whs  put  to  death  by  his  own  re- 
lations 19  A.  ])..  for  aiming  at  absolute  power. 

Herinanii  (.Touann  (ioTTKitif;i).lAKOB),  b.  at  T>eipsicNov. 
28, 1772;  studied  law.  langs..  and  pliilos.  at  Leip.sicand  Jena, 
and  was  appointed  proftssor  iloqinnliir  in  1S03  at  the  Univ.  of 
Leipsic,  which  jjosition  he  fiUeo  to  his  death,  Dec.  31,  1848. 
He  exercised  great  influence  on  metrical  science  by  liis  De 
liietrif  (,'r(K-niiiin  <■!  Jionutudiuni  poifdnnii  Il7'.i0)  itnd  ihtiidlnivli 
der  ihtnk  (17!IH).  etc.  :  and  on  gram,  by  his  Ih  tnn iidiiiida 
rat.iout  (iiuKui  (/)(iniin<tt)c<r  (IKOD,  and  a  number  of  minor  es- 
.says.  Also  as  a  t(^xt  ei-itic  he  ac(|iiired  a  great  name  ;  he 
edited  ^schylus,  So]ihoeles,  portions  of  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes, Bion  and  .Moschus,  and  others.  His  lectures  were 
very  attractive  and  instructive. 

Herinapli'rodisiii,  or  Herniapli'roditisni,  the 
union  of  the  characteristic  organs  of  each  .sex  in  one  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  great  majority  of 
plants  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  but  has  not  been 
observed  in  vertebrates,  except  in  fishes  of  the  family  Ser- 
ranidae.  Spurious  II.,  in  which  the  characteristic  organs  of 
one  sex  assume,  from  incomplete  or  abnormal  developtnent, 
something  of  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  opposite  sex 
is,  however,  frequent. 


Hermaplirodi'tiis  was  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite. Once,  when  lie  was  bathing  in  the  well  of  Salmacis, 
the  njmiph  of  the  well  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  prayed  to 
the  gods  that  she  might  remain  luiited  with  him  forever ; 
and  when  he  ascended  from  the  bath  he  was  changed  so 
that  he  was  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  both.  The  idea 
of  tills  mytli  is  of  Asiatic,  the  myth  Itself  of  Rom.  origin. 

Her'iiias,  the  author  of  a  once  celebrated  book.  The 
SIkjiIii  rd.  \vas  by  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eu- 
seliius  considered  identical  with  the  Hermas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roms.  (xvi.  14).  while  others 
have  i)laced  him  a  little  later.  The  Shepherd  is  divided  Into  3 
parts— the  Visions,  I'recepts,  and  >Si7ni/it>/des— and  consists  of  a 
blending  of  fantastic  poetry  and  naive  morals.  It  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Gr.,  but  exists  now  only  in  translations. 

Heriiieiieu'tics  is  the  science  of  interpretation,  and 
more  particularly  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
closely  related  to  gram,  and  logic.  It  deals  with  the  laws 
and  kinds  of  interpretation  (grammatical,  historical,  theo- 
logical, practical,  allegorical,  mystical)  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  interpreter.  Philip  Schaff. 

Hermes.    See  Mercury. 

Her'mes  CGeorg),  a  (ier.  theologian  who.  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "new  philosophy,"  endeavored  to  carrj'  out 
the  doctrines  of  unity  and  identity  into  forming  a  common 
basis  for  Prfitestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  B.  in 
Dreierwald,  Westphalia.  Apr.  22.  1775,  he  d.  at  Bonn  May  26. 
1831.  Having  studied  theol.  at  Miinster,  where  he  became 
in  1807  prof.,  he  was  subsequently  teacher  of  ( 'atholic  theol. 
at  Bonn.  He  founded  a  school  or  doctrine  termed  Her- 
mesianism,  and  his  followers  occupied  many  important  posi- 
tions as  preachers  and  teachers  in  Ger.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Hermesian  doctrine  is,  that  human  reason 
can  grasp  the  truth,  and  that  religion,  being  true,  is  or  may 
be  based  on  this  "natural  sen.se."  But  the  Ch.  holds  a  di- 
rectly different  doctrine,  and  does  not  l<^ok  up  to  philos.  or 
science  to  authorize  her  doctrines,  as  the  Rom.  Catechism 
declares  "  the  mysteries  which  ai-e  contained  in  God's  holy 
Ch.  are  to  be  understood  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  reason." 
(See  Himceisungen  avf  den  Grundiharukler  des  Ilermesischen 
Systems,  by  J.  B.  Baltzer.) 

Hermesi'aiiax,  b.  at  Colophon,  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  d.  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  native  city  by  Lysimachus  in  .302  b.  c.  He  wrote 
an' elegiac  poem  in  3  books  to  his  mistress  Leontium,  of 
which  a  large  part  of  the  third  book  has  been  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,  and  thus  come  down  to  us. 

Herme'stanism,  the  religious  philos.  taught  byGEonc. 
Hkrmes  (whicli  seel. 

Her'mes  Xrismeffis'tus  '"thrice-great  Hermes,"  or 
Mercury),  or  Tliotli,  an  Egyptian  god,  regarded  as  inventor 
of  all  science  and  learning—^,  r/.  speech,  writing,  religion, 
geom.,  arch.,  and  the  arts.  Every  Egyptian  book  relating  to 
religion  or  science  was  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  if  in- 
spired by  him  ;  and  according  to  Jamblichus  there  were  of 
these  36,000.  The  name  "  tlirice-great "  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  god's  triple  manifestation  as  philos.,  priest,  and  king. 
Certain  dialogues  on  mystical  theol.,  still  extant,  and  which 
were  very  popular  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  were 
sul)sef|ueiitly  regarded  as  forgeries.  They  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  an  early  age  in  a  rude  Gr.  form.  More  recent 
research  has  indicated  that  the  Gr.,  by  its  very  defects,  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  a  translation.  Many  of  the  very 
peculiar  phrases  and  ideas  contained  in  the  Hermetic  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  papyri  and  inscriptions.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  works  M'ritten  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  al- 
chemists, and  in  later  times  perliaps  by  the  Rosicrucians, 
which  profess  to  liave  been  written  by  H.  T.  The  Zabians  of 
the  E.  have  writings  in  Gr.  which  they  ascribe  to  H. 

Hermi'as  was  a  slave  in  the  household  of  Eubulus,  ty- 
rant of  Atarneus  and  Assus,  in  Mysia,  Asia  Minor;  was 
made  free,  travelled  to  Athens,  heard  Plato's  lectures  in 
company  with  Aristotle,  and  succeeded  Eubulus  on  the 
throne  of  Atarneus  in  347.  Aristotle  spent  several  yrs.  at 
his  court,  but  liad  to  flee  when  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per., 
sent  an  army  to  reduce  all  the  petty  tyrants  in  Asia  Minor. 
II.  was  put  to  death,  but  Aristotle  raised  a  statue  at  Delphi 
in  lionor  of  him.  and  married  his  relative  Pythias. 

Her'mit  f(;r.  eprjfiiTi/?  ;  Lat.  e?'«?n?7«,  "  a  dweller  in  soli- 
tude "],  a  person  who  retires  from  human  society  and  dwells 
alone  ;  a  title  given  especially  to  religious  reclu.ses,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  v^'ho  do  not  live  in  common  with  others 
So  also  the  Augustinian  monks,  though  living  in  monasteries, 
are  called  IL,  being  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
in  solitude.  There  are  other  monastic  congregations  called 
H.,  notably  certain  lay  members  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who,  being  married  before  taking  their  vows,  can- 
not be  received  in  full  into  the  order. 

Hermit  €rab.    See  Crab. 

Hermog-'eiies  ('Epjioyci/r;;]  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emp 
M.  Antoninus,  son  of  Calippus,  and  b.  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
He  was  noted  for  the  early  development  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  so  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  emp.,  who  listened  to  his  extempore  discourses  with 
great  pleasure.  Wlien  17  he  became  a  public  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  at  18  or  20  he  composed  his  rhetorical  works, 
which  Siiidas  speaks  of  as  most  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
which  were  for  several  centuries  the  established  books  of 
instruction.  At  tlie  age  of  25  he  lost  his  intellectual  power 
and  sank  into  imbecility.  Five  of  his  works,  forming  a 
Tixvrf  ptjTopiioj  ("  System  of  Rhetoric  "),  have  come  down  to 
our  time. 

Hcrmon,  Mount,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Syrian 
system  of  mts.  It  is  formed  by  a  spur  from  Anti-Lebanon. 
which,  separating  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  from  that  of  the 
Jordan,  unites  to  the  W.  with  the  range  of  Lebanon.  Great 
II,,  or  Mt.  H.  proper,  is  about  10,000  ft.  high.  Its  top  is 
generally  covered  with  snow.  The  Ps.  speak  of  the  "  dew 
of  Hermon,"  and  modern  travellers  saythat  during  the  night 
their  tents  become  as  wet  with  dew  as  by  a  ralnstorno. 
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Herinop'olis  ]TIag:'ua,    anc.   city  of  Egrypt.  on  the  | 
Nile,  near  tlie  boundary  between  Upper"  and  Middle  Egj'pt, 
on  the  site  n<nv  occupied  by  the  v.  of  Oshmoonesu  or  Esh- 
nioon.    At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  it  was  a  magnificent 
city,  prominent  among  whose  buildings  was  the  temple  of 
Thoth  or  Tauth.  the  ibis-headed  god.  the  inventor  of  the  pen 
and  lettei-s.  identitied  with  the  Gr.  Hermes.    It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Moliammedaus.  who  carried  away  its  monuments  for  , 
building  pui-poses.  and  left  nothing  behind  but  large  mounds  j 
of  ruins  and  rubbish. 

Her'iiia  [Lat.],  the  term  generally  used  to  express  the 
protrusion  of  an  abdominal  viscus.  The  predisposing  cause 
of  H.  is  a  weakness  of  some  portion  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  there  are  certain  parts  which  are  naturally  weaker  than 
others,  as  the  inguinal,  umbilical,  and  femoral  regions. 
This  weakness  very  often  exists  congenitally,  and  may  be 
increased  or  produced  by  injui-y.  disease,  or  pregnancy. 
Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  violent  mus- 
cular exertion,  jumping,  straining  from  lifting  heavy  weights 
or  at  stool,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  etc.  The  usual 
contents  of  a  hernial  sac  is  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
or  the  omentum,  but  we  may  find  portions  of  any  of  the 
viscera  in  it.  especially  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  con- 
genitaUy  weak.  The  sac  is  formed  of  peritoneum,  which  is  j 
covered  by  the  integument  and  subjacent  fasciae.  I 

H.  is  generally  divided  in  8  ways  :   1st.  according  to  its  | 
situation,  as  inguinal,  femoral,   umbilical,  diaphragmatic ; 
'M,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  protruded  \iscus,  as  [ 
reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangulated.     Reduction  of  H.   i 
is  facilitated  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  which  the  pa-  | 
tient  reclines,  and  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform,   j 
The  treatment  usually  adopted  consists  of  the  reduction  of  | 
the  contents,  and  the  application  of  a  suitable  truss  to  pre-  | 
vent  the  reprotrusion.    If  the  patient  is  young,  this  method  I 
will  effect  a  radical  cure  in  time,  but  in  the  adult  recourse  ' 
must  be  had  to  an  operation  to  effect  this.    "  H.  is  said  to  be 
strangulated  when  it  is  constricted  in  such  a  way  that  the  i 
contents  of  the  protruded  bowel  cannot  be  propelled  on-  j 
ward,  and  the  return  of  its  venous  blood  is  impeded."  There  | 
is  always  more  or  less  inflammation,  caused  by  the  constric-  | 
tlou.    The  object  of  treatment  is  to  return  the  intestine  into  j 
its  cavity.    When  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  manipu-  I 
lation,  or  manipulation  combined  with  warm  baths  and  the 
administration  of  ether — the  patient  having  first  been  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  all  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  trouble  shall  be  completely  relaxed — recourse  must  im- 
mediately be  had  to  an  operation.    This  consists  in  enlarg- 
ing the  constricting  portion,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  return  of 
the  gut.    It  is  done  by  cutting  down  to  the  sac,  and  either 
opening  it  and  di\'iding  the  stricture,  or  dividing  the  strict- 
ure without  opening  the  sac,  or  by  merely  incising  the  neck 
of  the  sac.     [From  orig.  cut.  in  J?s  Vaiv.Cyc,  hy  E.  J.  Ber- 

MINGHAM,  M.  D.] 

He'ro,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Sestos, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  loved  by  Leander,  a  native  of 
Abydos,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  (iuided 
by  the  light  of  the  torch  which  H.  planted  on  the  cliffs  of 
Sestos,  Leander  used  to  swim  across  the  seat  to  meet  her, 
but  one  night  the  storm  put  out  the  torch,  and  when  next 
morning  H.  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  lover  floating  on 
the  waves  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

Her'od.  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  b.  in  62  b.  c.  at 
Ascalon  in  Judaea,  and  was  of  Idumean  descent.  When  iu 
47  B  c.  his  father,  Antipater.  was  made  procurator  of  Juda'a 
by  Julius  C'fesar,  he  himself  received  the  govt,  of  Galilee,  to 
which  was  afterward  added  that  of  Samaria  and  Ccele-S>'ria. 
The  title  of  king  of  Judaea  was  conferi'ed  on  him  40  b.  c. 
He  established  himself  by  force  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  im- 
heard  of  cruelty  he  maintained  his  power.  The  slaughter 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  was  for  him  so  insignificant 
an  affair  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  it.  A  few  days 
before  he  died  he  had  his  son,  Antipater,  strangled.  But. 
although  cruel,  his  govt,  was  vigorous  and  brilliant.  He 
was  10  times  married,  and  d.  between  Mar.  13  and  Apr.  .5,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  a  horrible  disease, 
the  same  as  killed  SuUa  and  Philip  II.  of  Sp.— His  son.  Herod 
Antipas,  by  his  wife  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  was  by  his  will 
appointed  tetrarch  of  (ialilee  and  Peraea.  In  39  a.  d.  he  was 
banished  to  Lyons.— Herod  Agrippa  I.,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  w-as  ed.  in  Rome.  In  37  he  received  the  tetrarch- 
ates  of  Philip  and  Lysanias.  in  41  the  govt,  of  Judaea  and  Sa- 
maria, and  d.  in  44  a.  d.— Herod  Agrippa  II.,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was,  like  his  father,  ed.  in  Rome,  and  resided  there,  at 
the  court  of  Claudius,  at  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  He  ob- 
tained at  first  (50  A.  d.)  only  the  small  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 
Abilene  and  Trachonitis  were  subsequently  added.  In  the 
Jewish  war  he  sided  against  his  coimtrymen,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  a.  d.  )  he  resided  in  Rome,  where 
he  d.  in  100  a.  d.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hero'des  At'tieus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tir.  ' 
orators,  was  b  at  Marathon  in  104  a.  d..  and  d.  at  Athens  in 
180.    He  was  immensely  wealthy  and  held  several  public 
offices.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  and  was  i 
called  the  "tongue  of  Greece."'    His  speeches  were  com-  ! 
pared  to  silver  streams  running  in  golden  beds.    The  work  I 
(Ilep't  noAiTeias),  ascribed  to  him  and  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  an  inferior  production.  ! 

Sero'dlant^,  a  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of  Christ,  fii-st  i 
mentioned  in  Mark  iii.  6.    They  were  i)artisans  of  the  Herod  ! 
family,  whose  tyranny  they  preferred  to  that  of  the  Roms. 
They  appear  to  "have  "been  mostly  Sadducees. 

Herodia'nus  was  a  Gr.  by  birth,  but  lived  for  a  long  , 
time  in  Rome,  and  wrote  in  the  Gr.  lang.  a  work  in  8  hooks 
on  the  hist,  of  Rome  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  U80  a.  d.  » 
to  the  accession  of  Gordianus  III.  (238  a.  d.>,  narrating  events, 
as  he  informs  us,  which  had  occuiTed  in  his  own  lifetime,  j 
The  work,  which  is  still  extant,  is  interesting,  and  is  con-  i 
sidered  truthful  and  impartial  in  the  main.  I 

Herod'otu«i,  a  (ir.  historian,  called  the  '"  father  of  his-  I 
lory,  ■  was  b.  at  Halicaruassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Carta,  Asia  I 


Minor,  in  4S4  b.  c.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  influential 
family,  but  under  the  reign  of  Lygdamis  his  family  was  ex- 
pelled from  Halicaruassus.  He  went  to  Samos.  where  he 
lived  several  yrs..  and  where  he  learned  the  Ionian  dialect, 
in  which  he  wrote  his  book.  He  returned,  however,  to 
Halicainassus.  and  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant : 
but  he  soon  again  left  his  native  city,  and  entered  on  the 
long  and  extensive  travels  which  formed  the  necessarj- 
preparation  for  his  gi-eat  work.  He  wandered  through  the 
whole  of  Gr..  studying  the  hist,  of  each  place  on  the  spot  by 
making  himself  acquainted  with  its  monuments  and  its  tra- 
ditions. No  less  intimate  and  comprehensive  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Egypt.  He  had  visited  Memphis  and  Ileli- 
opolis.  and  crossed  the  whole  country  from  the  Delta  to 
Elephantine,  and  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  Red  Sea. 
In  Asia  Minor  he  knew  from  personal  acquaintance  every 
place  he  mentions,  and  in  Asia  proper  he  travelled  as  far  as 
Colchis  to  the  X.  and  Babylon  to  the  S.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  in  Thurii.  "a  Gr.  colony  in  S.  It.,  established 
in  444  B.  c,  near  the  i-uins  of  Sybaiis.  From  his  residence  in 
this  city  he  is  often  called  the  Tloirian  Vjy  the  ancs.,  and 
here  he  probably  wrote,  or  at  least  finished,  his  book.  It  is 
also  probable  that  he  d.  here,  about  408  b.  c.  His  Hut.  has 
been  translated  into  Eng.  by  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson. 

Hero'lc  Age,  the  more  than  half-mythieal  age  of  Gr. 
hist,  preceding  the  true  historic  period.  In  it  the  heroes, 
who  were  often  of  half-divine  descent— great  warriors, 
kings,  navigators— are  the  central  figures.  In  later  times 
the  H.  A.  furnished  abundant  material  for  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry,  and  the  heroic  character  afforded  many  noble 
examples  of  fortitude,  piety,  purity,  and  justice  which  the 
Gr.  people  too  generally  failed  to  imitate. 

Her'on,  a  gen.  name  for  a  part  of  the  birds  of  the  family 
Ardeidfe.  wading  birds  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
same  family  are  the  egrets  and  the  bitterns.  Among  the  H. 
of  the  U.  S.  are  the  Bemiegrttta  ludoiiciana.  or  La.  H.  of  the 
S.  :  the  Garzetta  candidisdma.  or  snowy  H. :  the  Herodias 
egretla.  or  white  H. :  the  Ardea  herodias.  or  great  blue  H.,  a 
splendid  bird,  but  dangerous  when  wounded,  as  it  aims 
severe  blows  of  its  long  bill  at  the  eyes  of  its  captor  :  the 
great  white  H.,  Audvborda  occidentaUs  :  the  night  H.  (Nycti- 
ardea  and  yyclhtrodiaf) :  the  green  H..  B'llorid"^  viresceru, 
and  manv  others.  The  common  European  H.  (Ardea  cinereo) 
was  anciently  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  hunted  by  fal- 
conrv  or  shot  with  the  long-bow.  It  was  at  times  forbidden 
to  aiiy  but  kings  and  great  nobles  to  kill  it,  and  when  taken 
by  faiconrv  it  was  usual  to  let  the  H.s  wounds  be  dressed 
and  then  set  free.  H.  plumes,  once  highly  prized,  are  still 
worn  upon  the  helmets  of  some  corps  of  Brii.  cav. 

Heroph'Ilus  ['Hpo^iAo^j.  b.  at  Chalcedou.  in  Bithynia, 
about  Wo  b.  c.  :  studied  med.  under  I^axagoras:  removed 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  there  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  famous  med.  school  of  that  city  :  was  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  and  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  and  zootomist 
of  antiquitv.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  practised  vi%isection 
upon  huma"n  beings,  probably  condemned  criminals.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  ancs.  regarded  the  dissection  of 
the  dead  bodv  as  something  almost  impious.while  they  had 
few  scruples  with  regard  to  inflicting  pain  upon  the  hving. 

Heros'tratus,  an  Ephesian,  who  in  356  b.  c.  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  and  destroyed  it,  simply  in 
order  to  make  his  name  immortal :  the  Ephesians  passed  a 
decree  that  he  should  never  be  named. 

Herpes,  her'pez  [from  the  Gr.  ip-u>.  to  "'  creep  "].  a  name 
applied  to  several  .<kin  disease^,  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  seiles  of  vesicles  or  clusters  of  vesicles, 
which  generallv  loin  a  definite,  self-limited  course.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  diseases  is  H.  zofter.  zona,  or 
'■  shingles.''  as  it  is  called.  This  may  surround  one  thigh  or 
one  arm  with  a  band  of  vesicles,  or  more  frequently  it  starts 
from  the  backbone  and  follows  an  intercostal  space  half 
round  the  bodv.  Other  forms  of  so  called  H.,  such  as  H.  cir- 
cinatus,  are  caused  by  parasitic  vegetation. 

Herpetology.     See  Appendix. 

Sler'riclc  (John  Risselli.  S.  T.  D..  b.  at  Milton,  Vt.. 
May  Vi.  1822 :  grad.  at  Univ.  of  Vt.  1847 :  studied  at  Andover 
two  ^TS..  and  grad.  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem.  1852  :  from 
1854  to  1867  wa.--  over  a  Congl.  Presb.  ch.,  Malone,  N.  Y.  ; 
prof,  of  systematic  theol.  in  Bangor,  Me..  1867-73  :  became 
pastor  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1874.  Author  of  Pofitiimn 
in  Boston  Lectures,  etc. 

Her'riug,  a  name  given  to  many  dupeid  and  coregonid 
fishes,  but  primarily  to  the  C.  harengu^oi  Europe  and  Amer. 
The  H.  fisheries  of  Amer.  are  pro.<ecuted  chiefly  along  the 
N.  Eng.  coasts  and  Brit.  Amer.  watei-s.  In  Europe  the  great 
H.  fisheries  are  those  of  Ci.  Brit..  Ire.,  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  N  of  Fr.  They  are  generally  caught 
in  gill-nets  or  scoop-nets.  H.  are  smoked  and  dried,  pickled, 
or  eaten  fresh. 

Herriihiit.    see  Appendix.  „    a.,- 

Her'ron  i  Francis  J  at  >.  b.  at  llttsburg.  Pa.,  Feb.  1.,  18=1.. 
gi-ad.  at  the  W.  Univ.  of  Pa.  185:^  :  entered  the  I .  S.  A.  Apr. 
1861  as  capt.  1st  la.  Volunteei-s.  and  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Dug  Springs.  Ozark,  and  Wilsons  Creek  :  promoted  to  be 
lieut.-col.  9th  la.  Volunteers,  and  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment through  campaigns  in  Mo..  Ark.,  and  Ind.  Terr.  :  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Appointed  brig  -gen.  ot 
volunteers  Julv  18t)2.  and  in  command  of  Army  of  the  tron- 
tier  at  battlesof  I'rairie  Grove  and  VanBuren  :  promoted  to 
be  inai.-gen.  of  viilunteei-s  Nov.  19. 1862.  In  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  investing  forces  at  Vicksburg.  and  of  the  army 
and  navv  expedition  that  captured  Yazoo  city  :  subsequent- 
ly of  13tli  armv  corps  on  Tex.  coast  till  assigned  to  conimand 
the  N.  di^^sion  of  U\.  In  Mav  1865  neg<niated.  and  m  June 
received,  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Trans-Miss,  army  and 
all  Confed.  forces  W.  of  the  Miss.  Appointed  one  of  the 
corns,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  July  18bo.  Re- 
signed commission  as  maj.-gen.  and  Indian  com.  Aug.  1865. 
Was  U.  S.  marshal  dist.  of  La.  1867-69,  and  sec.  of  state  of 
La.  1870-72. 
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HERSCIIEL -HEXAMETER. 


Her'scUel  (Caroltxe  Lucretia),  sister  of  Sir  William,  b. 
at  Hanover  Mar.  16,  1750  ;  became  assistant  to  Sir  William 
in  1781.  She  was  his  constant  companion  in  the  observatory, 
wrote  from  his  dictation,  and  performed  the  mathematical 
work  necessary  for  his  reductions.  She  discovered  inde- 
pendently 8  comets  and  numerous  nebula?  and  clusters. 
Was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in 
18:S.    D.  Jan.  9,  1848. 

Herscliel  (Sir  John  P'rederick  William),  Bart.,  son  of 
Sir  William,  b.  in  Eng.  Mar.  7,  1792,  grrad.  at  Cambridge  1813. 
He  was  elected  rector  of  Marischal  Coll.,  pres.  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  master  of  the  mint,  and  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  In  1S2.5  he  began  with  Sir  James 
South  a  series  of  important  <iliservations.  He  passed  in  re- 
\ie\\  the  nebula^  citalotrucd  Ijy  his  father,  and  catalogued 
between  2000  and  30tX)  double  stars.  In  1833  he  went  at  his 
own  expense  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  spent  4 
yrs.  in  observing  and  5  yrs.  in  reducing  and  prepaiing  his 
observations,  which  were  pub.  under  the  title  Results  of  Ob- 
servations made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  ihe'Years 
1834-.38,  etc.  This  included  7  treatises  on :  1,  nebulas  ;  2, 
double  stars  ;  3,  apparent  size  of  stars  ;  4,  distribution  of 
stars  and  constitution  of  the  Milky  Way ;  5.  Halley's  comet ; 
6,  satellites  of  Saturn  :  7,  solar  spots.  He  added  2208  nebulae 
to  the  list  discovered  by  his  father,  which  with  those  pre- 
viously known  bnjught  the  list  up  to  5200.  He  prepared  the 
elaborate  articles  on  "  Light "  and  "  Sound  "  pub.  in  the 
Encyc.  Metropolilaiia,  wrote  a  treatise  on  natural  philos.,and 
also  one  known  as  Outlines  of  Astron.  In  addition  he  pre- 
pared 131  papers  whic-h  were  communicated  to  various  scien- 
tific societies.    D.  Apr.  13,  1871. 

Hersrliel  (Sir  William),  b.  at  Hanover  Nov.  15, 17:38,  went 
to  Eng.  1759.  He  was  special  astron.  to  the  king  (George  III.), 
member  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Paris,  and  pres.  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Lond.  In  1781  he  discovered 
the  planet  I'ranus  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction  ; 
made  many  valuable  observations  of  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem :  swept  the  N.  heavens  with  a  20- ft.  telescope,  catalogu- 
ing stars  and  nebula^  that  passed  through  the  field  ;  added 
2.500  of  the  latter  to  the  500  already  known,  and  showed  that 
many  of  these  were  resolvable  into  stars.  His  pub.  works 
consisted  principally  of  contributions  to  the  PhUosopMcal 
Transactions.    D.  Aug.  23,  1822. 

Hertz  (Henrik),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Aug.  25,  1798,  and  d. 
there  Feb.  26,  1870 ;  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
work.  Several  of  his  works  caused  a  great  commotion, 
especially  his  Poetical  Epistles  from  Paradise  (1830),  whose 
satire  and  criticism  made  people  furious.  He  has  written 
other  satirical,  lyi'ic,  and  ejtical  poems,  and  also  some  novels, 
but  his  talent  was  eniinentiy  dramatic.  'I'lie  most  important 
of  his  dramas  are  his  tragedy  Sitml  DiiriiK/s  Huns,  his  char- 
acter comedies  SiHirekus!<en  and  El  Offer,  his  romantic  come- 
dies Ninon,  and  Kong  Penes  Datter. 

Hertzeu  (Alexander),  b.  in  Moscow,  March  2.5,  1812,  in- 
herited a  large  fortune  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1847, 
and,  having  spent  several  years  in  Siberia  or  the  interior  of 
Russia  under  police  superintendence  on  account  of  his  radi- 
cal ideas,  he  left  the  country,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  D.  in  Paris, 
Jan.  21,  1870.  He  pubhshed,  besides  many  novels  and 
sketches  of  a  lighter  description,  Russia  and  the  Revolution. 
1860,  3  vols.,  Russia  and  the  Old  World,  1864,  etc.,  but  his 
chief  literary  undertaking  was  The  Kolokol  (The  Bell),  a 
Russian  periodical,  published  for  many  years,  first  in  Lon- 
don and  afterward  in  Geneva,  and  very  extensively  read 
in  Russia,  where  it  exercised  a  deep  and  widespread  influ- 
ence. 

Her'ull,  a  Germanic  race  who  first  appear  in  hist,  in  the 
3d  century  a.  d.  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  under  Hermanric,  and  bands 
of  H.  appear  after  this  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  swelled 
the  train  of  Attila,  and  are  later  found  among  the  enemies  of 
the  Huns.  In  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  on  the  lower  Danube, 
and  in  Illyria  they  founded  gON'ts.,  and  were  everj'where 
among  the  bravest  and  most  barbarous  and  unruly  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  Odoacer  was  called  king  of  the  H.,  but 
was  not  of  this  race.  After  the  fall  of  the  W.  empire  (476 
A.  D.)  the  H.  became  one  of  the  dominant  races,  but  the  sub- 
ject Lombards  almost  annihilated  them  about  512  a.  d. 

Herzegovina.     See  Bosnia. 

Hesiod,  he'she-od  f'Ho-i'oSos],  next  to  Homer  the  old- 
est of  the  i'-v.  poets  whose  works  are  known  to  us,  and 
founder  of  the  epic-didactic  school  of  poetry  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia.  H.  inculcates  the  duty  of  labor  and 
frugality,  and  treats  of  the  daily  round  of  domestic  life. 
From  these  characteristics  Cleomenes  termed  him  the  poet 
of  the  Helots.  Herodotus  (ii.  53)  says  that  H.  and  Homer 
lived  400  yrs.  before  his  time,  which  would  give  his  date 
about  840  B.  c.  H.  was  of  ^Eolian  jiarentage,  b.  at  Ascra,  in 
Boeotia,  where  his  father  jjossessed  and  cultivated  a  farm, 
which  he  left  at  his  death  to  his  2  sons.  H.  and  Perses.  After 
the  division,  Perses.  the  yoiuigiT  brother,  managed  bv  brib- 
ing the  judges  to  ilcfrauil  his  biother  of  a  portion  of  "his  in- 
lieritance.  H.  tliereupon  in  disgust  removed  to  Orchome- 
nus,  where  he  spent  tlii"  rest  of  iiis  life.  The  works  ascribed 
to  H.  are  numerous,  but  sunu;  of  these  are  not  his  own  pro- 
ductions :  (D'Ep-yaxai  'Hixipai.  ("  Works  and  Days  ").  a  poem 
treating  of  the  duties  of  the  fariinTand  the  best  method  of 
conducting  the  operation-;  of  aLrrii-iilture,  also  inculcating 
.iustiee,  niiuntainiiig  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  laying  down 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  life  and  the  rearing  of  children 
(the  "  Works  ") ;  followed  by  a  calendar  of  the  days  of  the 
month  on  which  it  is  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  under- 
take any  labor  (the '■  Days  ").  (2)  The  T/iiOf/oni/  i(r)€oyovia), 
which  treats  of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  being  in  great 
measure  a  mere  enumeration  of  names,  but  containing  some 
episodes  of  considerable  beauty.  (3)  The  Sldild  <f  llirrutex 
('.^o-TT-ls  'HpaicAeous)  is  the  title  of  a  poem  made  up  api)arently 
from  other  works  of  H. ;  only  a  portion  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  shield,  and  this  is  aa  imitation  of  Homer's 


shield  of  Achilles.  (See  Creuzeb  u.  Hermann,  Briefe  ilber 
Homer  und  Hesiod.)  H.  Drisler. 

Hesper'ides.  3  or  4,  or  even  7  in  number,  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis.  To  their  guardianship 
were  intrusted  the  golden  apples  wliich  Gea  gave  Hera  as  a 
bridal  present,  and  which  Heracles  stole  and  brought  to 
Eurystheus.  Their  number,  their  descent,  and  the  place  of 
their  garden  are  variously  given  in  the  Gr.  mythology. 

Hes'se  [(ier.  Hessen  ;  Lat.  Hessial,  a  mountainous  ten-,  in 
the  W.  iiart  of  Central  Ger.,  situated  between  the  Xecker, 
Rhine.  Main.  Lalin,  and  Fulda.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
of  the  Catti  at  the  time  of  (.ermanicus,  but  the"  Catti  be- 
came lost  as  an  individual  tribe  amongthe  Franks,  and  when 
these  emigrated  to  Belg.  and  Fr.  the  Hessian  terr.  became 
nearly  depopulated.  Meanwhile  the  Sax.  pushed  into  the 
country  from  Thuringia,  and  for  a  period  Hessia  was  united 
with  the  Tlniriiigian  principality,  but  at  the  death  of  Henry 
Raspe  in  1247  a  succession-war  broke  out  between  his  neph- 
ew, Henry  of  Misnia,  and  his  niece,  Sophia,  married  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Brabant,  which  ended  in  1263  in  a  separation 
of  the  2  countries.  Sophia  obtained  Hessia,  and  her  son. 
Ludwig  the  Child,  was  acknowledged  as  landgrave,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Cassel,  and  founded  the  Hessian  dynasty. 
One  of  his  descendants.  Philip  the  ^lagnanimous,  divided  his 
land  at  his  death  in  1567  between  his  4  sons,  William  IV., 
Ludwig  IV.,  Philip  II.,  and  (ieorge  I.  But  Ludwig  IV'.  d.  in 
1604  and  Philip  II.  in  1.583,  without  children,  and  thus  only  2 
branches  of  the  family  were  continued— that  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  descending  from  William  IV.,  and  that  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, descending  from  George  I.  The  elder  branch,  that  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  ceased  to  reign  Aug.  17,  1866,  when  its  domin- 
ions were  incorporated  with  Prus.  The  younger  branch, 
that  of  Hes>ie-Darmstadt.  is  still  reigning. 

Hes'se-Dariii'stadt,  Ger.  grand  duchy,  consists  of  2 
large  and  18  small  separate  dists..  situated  partly  between 
Prus.,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  partly  within  the  Prus.  frontier. 
The  country  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  covered  by  Vogelsberg, 
Odenwald.  and  spurs  of  Taunus  and  Westerwald,  but  the 
Soil  is  productive  and  well  cultivated.  Area,  2964  sq.  m.  Pop. 
18S0.  936.944. 

Hes'siaii-FIy  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Ger.  by  the  Hessian  troops  during  the 
Revolution],  the  Cecidotnyia  destructor,  a  dipterous  insect 
which  is  very  destructive  to  wheat  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  In 
spring  and  autimin  the  larva?  crawl  in  between  the  stalk  and 
the  sheath  of  a  leaf,  and  remain  near  the  ground,  head  down- 
ward, sucking  the  juice.  In  5  or  6  weeks  they  enter  a  semi- 
pupa  or  "  flaxseed  state,"  from  which  they  go  into  the  pupa, 
and  then  become  perfect  insects.  They  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  insect  parasites,  and  burning  the  stubble 
in  the  autumn  will  destroy  a  great  part  of  their  larvse, 

Hes'j'oliasts  [Gr.  r/o-uvatrTat,  ''quietists  "],  a  body  of 
mystics  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  chiefly  monks  of  Mt.  Athos.  who  pro- 
fessed that  by  retirement  and  contemplation  tliey  could 
come  to  behold  the  divine  glory  (called  the  "  Taboritic 
light,"  because  it  was  regarded  as  the  same  as  that  which 
shone  at  Christ's  transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor).  They  be- 
lieved that  the  best  position  they  could  assume  for  behold- 
ing this  light  was  to  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  navel.  They  flour- 
ished in  the  14th  century 

Hesyelilus,  he-sik'e-us  ['Hsux'os],  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  under  whose  name  a  valuable  though  much  in- 
terpolated Gr.  lexicon  has  come  down  to  us.  Flourished 
probably  in  4th  century. 

Hesyclilus,  of  Miletus,  a  philos.  and  historian,  lived  in 
the  6th  century  a.  d.  He  wrote  a  spioptical  hist,  of  the 
world,  from  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the  death  of  Anasta- 
sius  I.,  and  a  work  treating  of  persons  distinguished  for 
their  learning,  arranged  under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Heterodont'idse,  a  family  of  sharks,  including  the 
Pt.  Jackson  shark  (Heterodontus  Phi/ipjn)  and  several  other 
living  species,  interesting  to  naturalists  as  the  surviving 
relics  of  a  once  extensive  group.  The  head  is  squarish, 
with  a  declinous  forehead :  the  mouth  near  the  anterior 
extremity;  the  teeth  cuspidate  in  front,  molar  at  the  sides, 
and  the  2  dorsal  fins  are  each  armed  in  front  with  a  spine. 
Important  anatomical  peculiarities  also  differentiate  it  as  a 
peculiar  group  or  super-family.  One  species  {Gyrojieurodui 
francisci)  occurs  on  the  Californian  coast. 

Heus'ser  (Mrs.  Meta),  the  best  female  song-writer  in 
the  Ger.  lang.,  b.  Apr.  6,  1797,  in  the  mt.-v.  of  Hirzel.  canton 
Zurich,  Switz.,  where  she  resided  till  her  death  Jan.  2,  1876. 
She  married  Dr.  Heusser,  an  eminent  phys.,and  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  but  her  household  duties  did  not 
prevent  her  from  singing.  She  never  dreamed  that  her  lays 
would  ever  be  given  to  the  world,  but  her  friends  thought 
differently,  ami  after  many  vain  efforts  they  obtained  her 
consent  to  pul)lisli  anonymously  some  of  them,  which  were 
followed  by  others  under  her  real  name,  and  at  last  became 
generally  known. 

Hewes  (Joseph^,  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b.  of 
Quaker  stock  at  Kingston.  X.  J.,  in  1730;  ed.  at  Princeton, 
and  went  into  business,  first  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  then  at 
Edenton.  X.  C. ;  was  a  member  of  the  General  Cong,  from 
N.  C.  1774-77,  and  again  in  1779.  In  Cong,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  public  business.    D.  Xov.  10,  1799. 

Hew'itt  (Abuam  Stevens).  A.  M.,  b.  at  Haverstraw, 
N.  v.,  July  31,  1822,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1»42 ;  studied 
law,  but  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  was  com.  to 
the  Fr.  ex!>osition  of  1867;  elected  in  1874  to  the  44th  Cong. 
(1875-77)  from  the  10th  dist.  of  N.  T.  ;  became  sec.  of  the 
Cooper  L^nion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  city,  at  its  organization,  and  is  an  expert  in 
questions  relating  to  the  iron  maimfacture.  Author  of  offi- 
cial Report  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  of  the  Universal  Exjwsitiort 
of  1867.    M.  C.  for  1877-79  and  188l"-87. 

Hexaiii'eter  [(ir.  efa^erpos,  "of  six  metres,"  ef,  "six," 
ij-iTpov,  "  measure  "],  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  prosody,  is  the  name  of 
the  heroic  verse  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  aiid  others.  Anc. 
rhytlim  is  based  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  long  and 
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short  syllables,  while  the  ear  of  the  modems  is  satisfied 
with  the  alternate  presence  or  absence  i>f  accent.  Takinir 
a  succession  of  Virffil's  lines,  and  representing  them  in 
En?.,  syllable  for  syllable  and  accent  for  accent,  we  find 
that  the  feet  are  composed  of  dactyls  ("  '  'land  spondees 
C  "1.  with  the  accents  entirely  absent  or  present  at  any 
point.  Any  foot  from  the  fii-st  to  the  fourth  may  be  dactylic 
or  spondaic  at  pleasure  :  the  fifth  in  nearly  every  case  is  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  a  spondee.  The  liiisnamed  H.  of 
Southey,  Coleridgre  and  other  modems  are  mere  hexame- 
troids.  "without  dactyls  and  spondees.  [From  ong.  art.  in 
./."«  Ciiir.  Ci/c.  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldemas.  LL.D.] 

Hex'apia  [Gr.  ""the  sixfold."'  a  celebrated  ed.  of  the 
Septuasint  test  of  the  O.  T.,  the  original  Heb.,  the  Heb. 
in  Gr.  "letters,  the  Gr.  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion.  Beside  these,  there  were  columns  con- 
taining parts  of  3  other  Gr.  versions,  whose  authors  are  not 
known.  Origen  was  the  author  of  this  great  work,  which 
he  originally  prepared  as  a  teti-apla.  gixing  4  columns  only. 
The  H.  had  also  marginal  notes,  and  marks  indicating  vari- 
ations, retrenchments,  and  additions  in  the  texts.  It  is  not 
extant  except  in  fragments. 

Hey'ward  iThomas,  Jr.I,  b.  in  St.  Luke's  parish,  S.  C, 
in  174«i :  studied  law  in  Lond..  and  was  early  and  prominently 
connected  with  the  Revolutionary  movement  in  N.  C.  He 
was  (1775-78)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  and  was 
afterward  a  judge  in  his  native  State,  holding  also  a  mili- 
tarv  command.  In  1780-^1  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the"  Brit.     1).  Mar.  iai9. 

Hezeki'ab  f  The  Lord  hath  strengthened  "),  1.3th  mon- 
arch of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz.  He  reigned  29 
yrs.  (7'.20-697  b.  c).  He  was  an  enemy  of  idolatry,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  anc.  worship.  He  refused  to  pay  the  estab- 
lished tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, and  H.  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  a  heavy 
mulct,  and  by  the  loss  of  parts  of  his  dominions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Sennacherib,  the  Assj-rian  gen.,  next  marched  into 
Egypt  to  punish  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians.  H.'s  allies, 
that  he  was  repelled  by  Tirhakah.  and  that  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  18.5.iX>0  Assyrians  took  place  in  a  second  inva- 
sion, after  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  campaign.  H.  was 
soon  after  visited  with  a  severe  sickness,  from  which  he 
was  miraculously  healed.  The  remaining  yrs.  of  his  reign 
were  prosperous.    D.  697  b.  c. 

Hlanra'tha,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Brown  co., 
Kan..  42  m.  W.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  has  excellent  water-power. 
Pop.  ]S>^).  137.5. 

Ilib'bard  (Freeborn  Garretsos),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Xew 
Rochelle.  X.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1811 ;  entered  the  M.  E.  ministry; 
labored  1830-60  chiefly  in  N.  Y.  ;  was  ed.  of  the  Xorthern 
Chr.  Advocate,  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  1860-64;  became  presiding 
elder  of  the  Geneva  dist.  Author  of  Baptism,  Geog.  and 
Hixf.  of  P'd.,  a  w(irk  on  The  Psalin.r:.  etc. 

Hlberua'tion  {"Lsit.  hibenun',  "  pertaining  to  winter  "], 
a  condition  into  which  certain  mammals  (bats,  bears,  etc.) 
and  many  inferior  animals  pass  in  cold  weather,  simulating 
sleep  ;  great  loss  of  weight  occurs  from  the  slow  absorption 
of  the  store  of  fat  which  the  animal  has  laid  up  in  the  autumn. 
Animals  feeding  on  insects  and  succulent  vegetables  could 
not  survive  a  winter  but  for  the  state  of  H.  which  sus- 
pends the  need  of  food. 

Hiber'nla,  Iber'nia,  Iver'nla,  and  ler'ne  are  the 
nanit-s  under  which  Ire.  is  mentioned  by  anc.  writers. 

Hibis'cns  [Gr.  ipi<ricos],  a  large  genus  of  malvaceous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  often  with  large  showy  flowers. 
The  herbaceous  species  are  numerous  in  the  U.  S..  and  are 
known  as  rose-maUows.  Among  the  cultivated  species  are 
the  Gumbo,  the  //.  cannahinus,  or  Deccanee  hemp  of  India, 
a  useful  fibre-plant,  and  H.  Syriacus,  the  ornamental,  shrub- 
by alth.ea  of  gardeners.  An  interesting  species  is  H.  tilia- 
ctii»,  a  large  but  not  tall  tree  growing  in  Fla.,  the  E.  and 
W.  I.,  and  the  S.  Sea  Islands.  Its  wood  is  light  and  tough  ; 
its  bark  yields  material  for  matting  and  cordage,  and  is 
used  as  food  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Hic'congh,  or  Hic'cup  ^Lat.  sintpdtvs],  ?lc\ovAc  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  glottis,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
sound,  produced  by  the  rush  of  air  into  the  larynx  from 
without.  In  children  it  is  often  the  forerunner  of  intestinal 
disturbances.  Lumps  of  ice  frequently  swallowed  or  small 
doses  of  anti-spasmodic  meds.  will  usually  relieve  obsti- 
nate H. 
Hi<>knian,  Ky.     See  Appendix. 

Hlck'ok  (Lauress  Perseus),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1798,  grad.  at  Union  Coll  182<i ;  ordained  and 
settled  as  pa.stor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Kent,  Conn.,  1824  ;  again 
installed  pastor  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1829;  became  pro?,  of 
theol.  in  Western  Reserve  Coll.  183(i,  and  in  the  Auburn 
Theological  Sem.  1844:  was  transfeiTed  to  Union  Coll.,  first 
as  v.-p.  and  prof,  of  mental  and  moral  philos..  and  afterward 
as  pres.  18.52.  At  the  age  of  70.  in  fulfilment  of  a  purpose 
long  cherished,  he  retired  from  all  i)ublic  and  official  sta- 
tion, and  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  lias  since 
resided,  devoting  his  time  to  philosophical  studies.  Beside 
occasional  sei-mons  and  addresses,  he  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  such  periodical  publications  as  the  Chr. 
Sjuctator,  Bifiliotheca  Sacra.  Bililind  lieiHMilonj.  Presb.  Qiiar- 
tertij.  etc.  on  various  theological  and  philosophical  themes. 
His  more  extended  pub.  works  are  Rnlional  Psychology,  .%.<- 
tern  of  Mora/  science.  EminriaU  P^ychcJogy.  Creator  and  Crfn- 
tion.  [{tirnanity  Iminortid.  and  Lof/ic  of  'hea.toi).  Eils.  of  his 
Moral  Science  and  Empirical  Psycho/ogy,  revised  with  the  co- 
operation of  Pres.  Seelve  of  Amherst  CoU.,  have  appeared, 
the  former  in  18S0,  the  latter  in  1882. 

Hlok'ory,  the  common  name  of  trees  of  the  gennsO/r^a 
(order  Juglandace;e),  erroneously  called  walnut  trees  in 
N.  Eng.  The  H.  trees  are  N.  Amef.  Beside  the  pecan  tree, 
there  are  4  species  ( C.  al/>a.  tnicrocarpa.  tommtoxa,  and  .*"/- 
cata\,  known  as  shellbark  or  shagbark  H.,  having  excellent 
timber  and  nuts  generally  edible,  the  bark  of  the  trees  be- 
coming very  rough.    The  pignut  or  bitter  H.  has   more 


generally  a  smooth  bark,  inedible  nuts,  and  inferior  wood. 

Hickory,  N.  C.    See  Appendix. 

Hicks  I  tLiAs).  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  b.  at 
Hempstead.  L.  I..  Mar.  19. 1748;  was  placed  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  carpenter  :  subsequently  foDowed  the  business  of  build- 
ing houses.  In  the  more  advanced  period  of  his  life  he  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  In  1781  and  subsequently  he  Aisited 
the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends  extensively  through 
the  country,  working  at  his  trade  in  the  intervals  passed  at 
home,  whereby  he  obtained  means  to  pay  his  own  expenses, 
declining  to  have  -them  borne  by  the  society,  which  made 
provision  for  its  travelling  ministers  in  necessity.  He  held 
it  to  be  no  less  a  religious  duty  to  work  than  to  preach  when 
called.  He  was  frequently  chosen  as  an  umpire  to  settle 
differences,  ^'ery  early  in  life  he  denounced  slavery  as  a 
crime,  and  preached  persistently  against  it.  In  1811  he  pub. 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  exerted  constant  personal  in- 
fluenceto  induce  persons  who  held  slaves  to  set  them  free. 
He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  preacher.  His  religious  visita- 
tions were  not  confined  to  members  of  his  own  society,  but 
extended  to  distant  sections  of  country  where  few  su<;h  re- 
sided. His  meetings  were  crowded  by  people  of  every  sect 
and  opinion.  He  was  an  impressive  speaker,  with  direct 
and  clear  enunciation,  of  commanding  presence,  and  pro- 
foundly serious  deportment.  He  was.  however,  the  subject 
of  much  misrepresentation  in  his  religious  opinions.  The 
name  Hicksite  was  given  as  a  reproach  to  that  part  of  the 
old  Society  of  Friends  with  which  he  continued  in  fellow- 
ship. Wrote  a  journal  of  his  religious  travels.  Ob^rrutiom 
on  S/arenj.  and  Doctrinal  Epi^tfe.    D.  Feb.  27.  1830. 

Hicks  (Thomas),  a  descendant  f)f  Elias  Hicks,  b.  in  Xew- 
towni.  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  18. 1SJ3 :  came  to  Xew  York  to  study 
art  in  1838;  exhibited  a  picture.  The  Death  of  Ab^l.  in  1S41 : 
went  to  It.  in  iWo.  to  Paris  in  1S48.  where  he  studied  imder 
Couture  ;  returned  and  made  New  York  his  residence.  Mr. 
H.  has  painted  composition  pictures,  out-door  and  in-door 
scenes,  and  landscapes,  but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  por- 
traits, of  which  he  has  painted  a  great  number :  among  them. 
Dr.  Kane  in  the  cabin  of  his  vessel.  Dr.  Cogswell  in  his  library, 
Edwin  Booth  as  lago.  Elected  to  National  Acad,  of  Design 
in  1851. 

Hicks  (Thomas  HolltdatX  b.  in  Dorchester  co.,  Md., 
Sept.  2,  1798 ;  in  1849  became  a  member  of  the  Md.  consti- 
tutional convention  ;  was  gov.  of  Md.  1858-62.  standing  firmly 
for  the  U.  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1863-65.    D.  Feb.  13.  1865. 

Hlcksvllle,  O.    See  Appekdix. 

Hides,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  large  animals,  such  as 
domestic  cattle,  horses,  and  the  buffaloes  of  the  old  World. 
H.  are  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  the 
fragments  and  waste  go  to  the  glue-maker.  The  hair  is 
also  saved  for  plasterers'  use.  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
upholsteiy.  The  H.  of  gen.  commerce  are  the  product  of 
S.  Amer.,"S.  Afr.,  Australia.  India.  Cal.,  Rus..  etc.  The  H. 
of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  etc.,  are  known  in  commerce  as 
"  skins."    (See  also  Leather.) 

Hierap'olis,  in  Phry^a.  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander,  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  mineral  springs. 
Among  its  ruins,  which  are  1}^  m.  in  circumference,  is  one 
of  the  best  presei-ved  Gr.  theatres.  Its  present  name,  Pam- 
book  Kaltfi^i  (the  '"  cotton  castle  "V  is  probably  derived  from 
the  appearance  which  the  deposit  of  the  springs  has  given 
to  the  place.    It  is  totally  deserted. 

Hierapolis  Ci.  e.  "sacred  city""),  or  Bamby'ce,  a 
ruined  city  of  Syria.  5  days"  journey  from  Antioch,  on  the 
road  to  Seleucia"  aucl  Babylon.  It  stood  on  a  barren  plain, 
an(l  derived  its  prosperity  from  the  caravan  trade.  Exten- 
sive rtiins  mark  its  site. 

Hi'erarcby  [Gr.  iep<k.  "sacred,"  and  apxi-  "rule""],  or 
Hieroc'racy,  the  power,  post,  dignity,  or  office  of  a 
hierarchtK.  a  steward  or  pres.  of  sacred  rites,  one  supreme 
in  holy  things,  a  high  priest,  a  hierarch  :  especially  in  eccle- 
siastical Gr.,  the  episcopate  or  patriarchate.  The  word  is 
unknown  to  the  classic  dr.  and  to  the  Septuagint  and  N.  T. 
The  word  hierarchy  came  to  be  applied  to  the  orders  of 
clergv  in  the  Chr.  Ch.— the  ecclesiastical  H.  It  is  sometimes 
transferred  to  other  spheres  of  gon..  as  the  political,  mili- 
tarv,  social  H. 

Among  the  Hebs.  the  administration  was  hereditary,  and 
its  headship  was  in  the  high  priest.  In  the  Chr.  Ch.  the  H. 
is  the  govt,  of  the  Ch.  by  the  clergy.  It  took  its  historical 
shape  as  the  congregations  increased  in  number  and  came 
into  closer  conjunction.  The  government  of  the  Ch.  is  con- 
ceded to  have  originally  been,  at  least  relatively,  popular 
in  part  (democratic  H.),  and  to  have  changed  more  and 
more  into  a  spiritual  aristocracy  (aristocratic  H.>.  The  line 
of  historical  advance  is  generally  supposed  by  Prot.  writers 
to  have  l>een  from  a  govt,  of  perfect  co-ordination  among 
the  prcsbyter-bps.  of  a  congregation  to  the  congl.  and  paro- 
chial episcopate,  then  to  the  diocesan  episcopate.  From 
this  arose  the  metropolitan  system,  in  which  a  governmental 
superiority  was  exercised  by  the  bps.  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  provsl  Then  came  the  system  of  i>atrian.'hates.  under 
which  the  bps.  of  the  great  sees  of  Rome.  Constantinople, 
Antioch.  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  were  recognizetl  as 
patriarchs  of  the  metnipolitan.  C^vil  events  destroyed  the 
prominence  claimed  for  the  last  .3.  The  tendency  to  unifica- 
tion remained  fixed  at  the  patriarchate  in  the  E.  Ch.,  but 
advanced  in  the  W.  Ch.  till  it  culminated  in  the  papacy. 

The  theory  on  which  the  papal  H.  rests  is  that  the  one 
catholic  Ch.  of  Chr.  on  earth  is  a  divine  monanhy,  under 
one  catholic  head,  the  poi>>.  who  is  the  oecumenical  pastor 
of  all  the  clis.  The  prtMates  under  him  govern  particular 
chs.,  participating  in  the  solicitude,  but  not  p«issessing  the 
plenary  power,  which  belongs  to  the  pope  alone.  To  the 
spiritual  rule,  supreme  in  the  pope  and  subonlinate  in  the 
prelates,  the  whole  laity  owe  obedience.  In  the  R.  Cath. 
/■■ynUm  the  H.  is  usually  treated  of  under  ordo.  the  sacrament 
of  holy  oniers.  Oniois  defined  as  (l»  the  ecclesiastical  H., 
or  estate  of  the  ministers  of  the  Ch. ;  and  (2)  the  act  by 
which  they  are  constituted  a  part  of  that  estate — ordination. 
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Under  the  "  ministry  "  is  embraced  certainly  tlie  deacons. 
How  many  more,  or  wliether  any  more,  are  included,  is  left 
an  open  question. 

In  Prot.  theol.  tlie  term  iiierarchy  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
generic  sense  to  designate  the  sacred  and  di^^ne  rule  of  the 
Ch.  established  by  Chr.  The  body  of  Pi-ot.  divines  hold  that 
Chr.  instituted  no  H.  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  con- 
demned it  :  that  he  endowed  his  Ch.  with  no  civil  power, 
and  that  the  functions  of  its  teachers  and  ofiBcers  are  purely 
moral  and  spiritual.  From  these  views  many  writers  of  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.  dissent,  rejecting  the  papal  supremacy  and  what 
is  involved  in  it,  but  holding  in  substantials  the  rest  of  the 
hierarchical  views  of  the  Ch.  of  Rome.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Hl'ero  ['lepwi'],  tyrannus  of  Syracuse,  in  Sic. :  was  \ictor 
at  Olympia  488  b.  c.  :  succeeded  Gelou,  his  brother,  in  478 ; 
conquered  Xaxos  and  Catana  in  Sic.  :  defeated  the  great 
fleet  of  tlie  Etruscans  474,  and  in  the  same  yr.  won  a  Aictory 
at  the  P>'thiau  games  :  was  a  patron  of  art  and  letters.  In 
472  and  468  he  won  his  second  and  third  victories  in  the 
Ohnnpic  games.    D.  467  b.  c. 

JMiero,  king  of  Syi'acuse,  a  natural  son  of  one  Hierocles, 
b.  before  306  b.  c.  ;  served  under  Pyrrhus  :  became  gen.  of 
the  SjTacusans  :  sent  a  supply  of  cttrn  to  Rome  272  :  routed 
the  Mamertines  at  the  liver  Longanus  ;  was  declared  king 
in  270  B.  c. :  waged  a  disadvantageous  war  with  Rome  264- 
263  B.  c.  after  which  he  was  an  ally  of  it.    D.  216  b.  c. 

Hier'ocles,  a  grammarian,  so  called  byway  of  distinc- 
tion from  others  of  the  name,  WTOte  a  guide-book  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  64  provs.  of  the  E.  Rom.  empire,  and 
of  the  935  towns  situated  m  them.  Its  date  is  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.  d.  It  was  inserted  by 
Wesseling  in  his  Vet.  Bom.  Itineraria  (Amsterdam,  1735). 

Hierocles  ['lepoKAi)?],  a  Neo-PIatonist,  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century,  and  taught  philos.  at  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  a  commentarj'  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
which  is  useful  for  the  understanding  of  tlie  Pythagorean 
doctrines  ;  also  a  work  in  7  books  on  ft-ovidence,  Fate,  and 
Freewill,  and  a  third  treating  of  morals,  no  longer  extant. 

Hieroglypli'los  [Gr.  iepo-yAv<i)iKds,  from  Upo';,  '"sacred," 
and  y>^v4>ri.  "carving"].  All  writing  began  with  pictorial 
repi'esentation.  As  only  a  small  part  of  the  words  in  any 
lang.  can  be  directly  represented  by  pictures,  the  first  step 
to  a  system  that  allowed  of  the  expression  of  all  words  was 
taken  when  the  picture  which  represented  any  word  was 
allowed  to  represent  any  other  word  having  a  different 
meaning  and  proximately  the  same  sound.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  picture  of  a  gate  to  be  made  to 
stand  also  for  gait,  or  for  the  first  two  letters  ga,  or  for  the 
consonant  g.  If  now  the  character  itself  receives  a  con- 
ventional form,  the  passage  has  become  complete  from  the 
system  of  the  pictorial  H.  to  that  of  the  alphabet.  All  alpha- 
bets have  arisen  in  this  way,  but  not  all  H.  have  reached  the 
purely  alphabetic  stage.  The  H.  of  Egypt  are  the  only  ones 
that  contain  a  lit.  of  any  value,  and  the  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Egyptian  system  from  which  it  was  named. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  characters  are  either  ideo- 
graphic, syllabic,  alphabetic,  or  determinative.  All  writing 
originated  in  ideographs,  pictures  of  objects  to  be  suggested 
by  them  to  the  reader.  The  Egyjitians  vei-y  early  passed 
through  the  pure  ideographic  stage  into  the  syllabic,  and 
even  the  alphabetic,  but  the  idea  of  the  alphabet,  depend- 
ing wholly  on  ultimate  vocal  analysis,  never  dominated  in 
their  writing,  as  it  did  in  the  Phoenician.  Even  in  our  own 
writing  we  employ  some  purely  ideographic  signs,  like  +, 
plus,  and  §,  section,  although  they  are  not,  like  the  origi- 
nal ideographs,  pictorial.  A  vast  number  of  objects 
could  be  directly  drawn,  as  the  head,  ear,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  hand,  leg,  foot ;  also  actions,  as  writing,  build- 
ing, walking  ;  also  such  objects  as  sun,  moon,  star,  the  lion, 
water  (represented  by  a  line  of  waves),  etc.  A  combina- 
tion of  single  figures  might  express  an  appropriate  idea. 
Thus,  if  a  waved  line  "X^^^CT"  expressed  water,  an  ellipse  in- 
closing the  waved  line  1^23  would  represent  a  cistern.  If  a 
circle  represented  the  sun,  a  half  circle  with  rays  streaming 
upward  ^^  would  represent  sunrise,  and  a  circle  half  sunk 
below  a  ^-^  line  ^y.^  sunset.  A  canopy  p=3  represented 
the  heavens,  and  '— ^^  a  star  underneath  the  canopy  ^^=^ 
suggested  night ;  while  a  circle  in  the  same  position  p^ 
represented  midday  ;  and  the  same  canopy  -ftith  some-  ^^ 
thing  like  tunnels  running  through  it  n/w  v  represented 
rain.  The  range  of  these  pictorial  objects  TTTT'  is  consider- 
able, but  its  limitations  are  soon  reached.  The  following 
are  examples : 

KiG.    1. 


selection  of  the  character.     The  accompanying  table  in- 
cludes the  common  alphabetic  characters  : 

Fig.  -. 


'  ^  ^  .Moon. 
^     Man. 
^^     Woman. 

J^        A  .sail. 

1      Throne. 

M^  Goose. 

^     Obelisk. 

t=t:t     Road. 

JP'   A  prisoner 

jif^  Child. 

n         House. 

yT    To.strike. 

The  next  step  was  that  of  aDowing  the  figure  not  merely 
to  represent  the  idea  and  its  name,  but  the  sounds  by  which 
that  word  is  expressed.  This  may  be  illustrated  "by  the 
picture  of  an  altar,  which  might  also  stand  for  the  "word 
alter.  But  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  consonants  as  the 
substantial  parts  of  a  word,  and,  disregarding  the  vowels, 
the  same  figure  might  stand  for  later,  letter.  Utter,  or  riUra. 

The  next  stage  was  to  allow  any  character  to  stand  for 
only  the  first  one  or  two  sounds  in  the  word  which  it  pri- 
marily represented,  generally  for  the  first  consonant  and 
vowel.  A  single  letter  or  syllable  may  often  be  represented 
by  a  number  of  different  signs.    The  sense  often  guided  the 


■^  =-  ^         Characters 

^  c  o       common  use. 

a,  &,* 

Characters 
rarely 
used. 

IP 

Characters 
common  use. 

Characters 
rarely 
used' 

^   W 

"      J^ 

i     D 

-*• 

TS 

-^i>l 

■iM  -4V 

M 

V^")  T 

U  or     V        e       r\ 
OU  ijt            t 

N 

~".  ^\ 

F         <^             p 

1 
RorL 

«=    h 

^  w 

*      * 

^    Jj, 

s 

n  „ 

i     N 

1  \^ 

u 


!l 


SH 

KH 
HH 

H 


t 


ra 


The  Egyptians  paid  regard  to  vowels  only  as  they  were 
needed  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  writing.  These  were  not  put 
in  their  place  between  their  consonants,  but  either  after  or 
iinder  the  consonants  which  formed  the  word.  The  scribes 
often  found  it  necessary  to  employ  certam  signs,  not  as 
characters  to  be  pronounced,  but  as  suggestions  to  the 
reader  how  to  read  other  ambiguous  signs.  Thus,  a  figure 
like  a  hUl— pronounced  tore,  and  meaning  7/h/cA— indicated 
that  the  characters  preceding  it  were  to  be  read  not  as  single 
letters,  but  as  full  syllables  with  two  or  more  consonants. 
When  the  characters  had  settled  into  their  almost  com- 
pletely phonetic  use,  a  word  spelled  out  was  often  followed 
by  its  pictorial  representation.  This  system  of  determina- 
tives had  considerable  extension,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : 

Fig.  3. 

Names   of   foreign 


countries. 

^Ks.       Names  of  places  in 
®  Egypt. 

C        'A  Incloses  royal  names. 


Names  of  enemies. 


Objects  in  wood. 


o 
YYY 


Names  of  animals. 


Evil  or  hurtful  actions. 
Articles  of  clothing. 


Articles  of  metal. 


Disaster 
sion. 


stonn,  confu- 


Tlie  direction  of  the  H.  writing  was  unfixed.  On  the  same 
monument  it  was  in  one  place  read  vertically  and  in  another 
horizontally.  The  common  way  was  from  right  to  left,  as 
in  Heb.  The  hieratic  writing  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  H. 
Most  of  the  papyrus  is  inscribed  in  this  character.  In  the 
7tli  centurj'  b.  c.  a  still  more  abridged  style,  called  demotic, 
came  into  use,  in  which  no  trace  can  be  recognized  of  the 
original  pictures.  [Fromo7ig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Rev. 
Wii.i.iAM  H.  Ward,  D.  D.] 

Hleron'j'mltes  [from  St.  Jerome,  or  Hieroiiymn»], 
properly  the  hermits  of  St.  Jerome,  were  originally  Fi-ancis- 
can  Tertiaries  of  the  Strict  Observance.  In  1373  the  order 
was  accredited  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  and  received  an 
Augustinlan  rule.  Charles  V.  entered  the  order  upon  his 
abdication.  This  order,  once  very  rich  and  extensive,  is 
now  small  and  feeble. — Another  small  congregation  called 
H.  was  founded  at  Pisa  about  1390.    It  still  exists. 

Hler'opliant  [Gr.  iepo^afTrjs],  the  mystagogue,  prophet 
or  priest  of  Demeter  who  had  charge  of  the  Eleiisinian  Mys- 
teries, and  initiated  new  members.  He  must  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  hero  Eumolpus,  uumanied,  and  unblemished  in 
character  and  in  body.  He  preserved  and  expounded  the 
unwTitten  law. 

Hig'giiison  (Thomas  Wentworth\  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1823,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1841 ;  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  1S69 ;  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge ; 
was  ordained  at  Newburj'port,  Mass.  (First  Religious  So- 
ciety), in  1847,  the  yr.  he  left  the  Divinity  School ;  was  Free- 
Soil  candidate  for  Cong,  in  1850  ;  went  to  Worcester,  Mass.. 
in  1852  as  minister  of  the  Free  ch. ;  resigned  in  1858.  and  left 
the  ministry.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  anti-slavery 
conflict  that  preceded  the  c.  war.  On  Sept.  25,  1862.  he  was 
made  capt.  in  the  51st  Mass.  Volunteers ;  on  Nov.  10  ac- 
cepted the  colonelcy  of  1st  S.  C.  Volunteers,  colored  ;  was 
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■wounded  Aug.  1863,  and  mustered  out  Oct.  1864.  He  ha.s 
since  lived  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  devoting  himself  to  lit.  and 
the  work  of  social  reform  ;  visited  Europe  in  187^.  His  ef- 
forts to  introduce  modern  ideas  and  men  into  the  manag-e- 
ment  of  Harvard  Coll..  and  to  have  its  facilities  extended  to 
women,  have  lieen  assiduous.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
vols,  of  collected  essays:  Out-door  Paj)t)-i<.  Arimj  Life  in  a 
Black  Reffimtut,  and  Atldnlic  Exxayx  ;  wrote  a  iK>vel,  Malbone, 
an  Otdpoil  Romance  :  Olili>oit  Dayi,  Young  Folks'  Hist,  of  the 
U.  5.,  beside  various  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and 
biosrrapliies.    Is  also  well  known  as  a  lyceum  lecturer. 

Higffliisville^  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

Higli'laiid,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  Madison  co..  111.,  30  m. 
E.  uf  St.  Luuis.  It  contains  a  Catholic  univ.  Pop.  (composed 
of  Swiss  and  (iers.)  isTO,  17.57  :  18S0,  19(j9. 

Hlgb'lauders,  properly  the  Gaels  or  Celtic  inhabs.  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scot.  In  the  Brit,  army  the  term  designates 
the  8  regiments  (the  -i^d,  71st,  75d,  74th,  78th.  70th,  93d,  and 
!>3d)  of  foot  soldiei-s  who  wear  the  old  Highland  costume, 
each  with  its  own  distinctive  tartan.  The  91st  i  Argyleshire 
regiment)  is  also  sometimes  reckoned  with  the  H.  There  are 
several  Highland  volunteer  regiments. 

Higk'landS)  of  the  Hudson,  are  the  broken  hills  which 
stretch  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  through  Rockland,  Orange,  Put- 
nam, and  Dutchess  cos.,  X.  Y.,  being  the  X.  E.  continuation 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extending  farther  X.  E.  in  the  Ta- 
conic  and  Green  Mts.  of  \V.  X.  Eng.  The  passage  of  the 
Hudson  through  the  II.  is  remarkable  as  almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  the!'.  S.  of  a  navigable  river  passage  through  a 
great  mt. -range.  The  H.  have  rugged  and  steep  sides.  The 
hishesf;  peaks  are  not  over  ]7lXt  ft.  above  tide. 

Higli  Maces.  In  the  O.  T.  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  H.  P.,  where  the  people  went  to  woi-ship  strange  gods. 
The  custom  of  erecting  shrines  upon  hilltops  is  vei-y  anc.  and 
widespread,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  belief  that 
the  tops  of  hUls  were  nearer  the  abode  of  Deity.  In  spite  of 
the  denunciations  of  the  practice  in  the  Jewish  law,  the 
custom  became  a  prevalent  one,  and  such  men  as  Samuel, 
David,  and  Elijah  conformed  to  it :  but  m  later  times  the 
more  devout  kings  of  Judah  destroyed  the  H.  P. 

Illsb  Point,  X.  C.     See  Appendix. 

Higb  Priest,  in  the  Heb.  hierarchy,  the  prin.  religious 
dignitary  of  the  nati(ju.  By  the  Mosaic  law  the  office  was 
held  for  life,  and  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  son 
of  Aaron,  the  tirst  H.  P.  But  in  X.  T.  times  the  office  had 
ceased  to  be  hereditary,  and  was  held  at  the  will  of  the 
ci\'il  ruler.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  this  pontifi- 
cate was  that  of  the  .\smona?an  princes  (Maccabees),  some 
of  whom  joined  regal  to  priestly  authority. 

Hlglits'towu,  Mercer  to.,  X.  J..  14"  m.  X.  E.  of  Tren- 
ton, on  R.  R.  It  is  an  incorporated  borough,  containing  3 
educational  insts.    Pop.  1870,  1347  ;  1880,  1.355. 

Higli'way,  a  road  or  way  over  which  the  public  at 
large  have  a  free  light  of  passage.  The  term,  in  popular 
usage,  is  commonly  restricted  to  ways  upon  land,  as  car- 
riage or  foot  roads  or  turnpikes,  but  it  is  employed  in  law 
as  a  generic  designation,  including  not  only  ways  of  this 
kind,  but  also  water-courses  which  are,  in  a  similar  manner, 
open  to  public  convenience,  as,  for  instance,  natural  streams. 
Ferries  are  also  sometimes  comprehended  within  the  same 
category.  H.  upon  land  are  created  either  by  express  dedi- 
cation of  the  owner,  by  prescription,  or  in  pursuance  of 
legislative  authority.  But  much  the  most  common  mode  is 
by  the  exercise  of  the  governmental  prerogative  of  taking 
property  for  public  uses.  iSee  Eminent  Domain.)  Laws 
have  been  enacted,  both  in  Eng.  and  in  the  several  States  of 
the  U.,  regulating  the  methods  by  which  new  roads  may  be 
laid  out  as  occasion  may  require.  The  authority  in  this 
country  is  usually  delegated  to  towns  or  bodies  of  coms., 
who.  in  conjunction  with  a  jury,  determine  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  road,  its  direction  and  extent.  H.  by  water,  in  the 
case  of  natural  streams,  exist  independently  of  the  granting 
of  any  privilege  by  dedication  or  of  any  legislative  interpo- 
sition— by  force  of  the  natural  right  which  every  citizen 
possesses  of  free  passage  along  all  water-coui-ses  not  of 
artificial  construction. 

The  establishment  of  a  H.  does  not  necessarily  give  the 
public  a  right  of  ownership  in  the  soil  over  which  the 
privilege  of  passage  is  exercised.  It  is  a  gen.  rule,  applying 
both  to  H.  upon  land  and  to  water-coui-ses  above  the  point 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  fl(jws.  that  the  property  in  the  soil 
is  vested  in  the  adjoining  owners.  If  a  single  individual  own 
the  land  upon  both  sides  of  a  road  or  stream,  he  has  iu  gen. 
also  the  exclusive  title  to  the  entire  H.  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
his  estate  extend  ;  but  if  the  proprietors  upon  the  opposite 
.sides  be  different  persons,  the  right  of  each  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  II.  The  right  <jf  the  public  in  such  a  case  con- 
stitutes merely  an  easement,  and  must  be  enjoyed  simply 
as  a  right  to  travel  over  the  land.  If  there  are  trees  or  grass 
growing  along  the  line  of  a  road,  the  adjoining  owner  has  a 
right  to  them,  and  can  maintain  an  action  against  any  one 
who  attempts  to  carry  them  away.  In  like  manner,  he  may 
obtain  redress  for  injuries  occasioned  by  encroachments  up- 
on the  soil,  or  unlawful  excavations,  or  any  violation  of  his 
rights  as  owner  which  is  not  strictly  incidental  to  the  public 
privilege.  Grants  of  property  bounded  ujion  a  H.  carry  with 
them  the  same  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  road  as  the  grantor 
pre%iously  possessed,  even  though  there  be  no  distinct  state- 
ment to  "that  eflfect.  Such  a  presumed  conveyance  can 
only  be  prevented  by  precise  expre.ssions  in  the  deed  of 
transfer,  limiting  the  "boundary  to  the  edge  of  the  way. 

The  public  right  of  transit  ihust  be  entirely  unrestricted. 
If  obstructions  be  placed  in  the  way  imi)eding  free  travel, 
they  will  constitute  public  nuisances,  and  will  afford  ground 
for  an  indictment  or  for  a  private  action  by  any  person  es- 

Eecially  discommoded.  They  may  also  be  abated  or  removed 
yany  one,  so  far  as  maybe  necessary  to  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue on  his  way.  .Moreover,  in  order  that  the  privilege  of 
passage  may  be  enjoved  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  the  duty  of  every  traveller  to  observe  proper  care 


to  avoid  collisions  and  accident.  To  promote  this  desirable 
end,  it  has  been  made  the  rule  in  Eng.  that  vehicles  in  pass- 
ing each  other  must  keep  to  the  left.  In  the  U.  S.  the  regu- 
lation is  exactly  the  reverse — that  they  must  keep  to  the 
right.  In  Eng.  "the  repair  of  H.  is  a  duty  obligator};  upon 
the  inhabs.  of  the  parishes,  and  they  may  be  indicted  if  they 
suffer  defects  to  continue  after  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  liability  is  created  by  statute.  In  X.  Eng. 
the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  towns,  and  a  statutory  right 
of  action  is  given  against  them  if  any  injury  be  sustained 
by  a  traveller  in  consequence  of  their  neglect.  In  other 
States  the  obligation  devolves,  as  a  gen.  rule,  upon  munic- 
ipal corporations,  such  as  cities  and  villages,  while  towns 
are  sometimes  made  liable,  as  in  X.  Eng.,  or  the  roads  with- 
in their  limits  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  specially  ap- 
pointed coins.,  who  may  be  subjected  to  an  action  if  they 
fail  to  make  repairs  after  they  are  provided  -witli  the  means 
to  obtain  the  requisite  funds.  George  Chase. 

Ht'lar)'.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  prominent  in 
ch.  hist.  :  I.  Hilary  of  Arles.  Saint,  was  b.  at  Aries,  in  S. 
Gaul,  about  401  a.  d.,  and  d.  there  May  5.  449,  iX)  yrs.  after 
being  made  bp. — II.  Hilary  or  Poitiers,  Saint,  "the  Atha- 
nasius  of  the  West,"  b.  at  Poitiers  in  Central  Gaul,  near  the 
end  of  the  3d  centuiy,  and  d.  there  Jan.  13.  368.  18  yrs.  after 
being  made  bp.— III.  Hllary,  the  Pope,  was  b.  idate  un- 
known) in  Sardinia :  succeeded  Leo  in  the  papal  chair  in 
461,  being  consecrated  Xov.  12,  2  days  after  the  death  of 
Leo,  and  d.  at  Rome  Feb.  21,  468.— IV.  Hilary  the  Deacon. 
A  Rom.  deacon  of  this  name  was  sent  by  Pope  Liberius  i352- 
366.\.  d.)  to  a  council  (attended  by  3(X)  bps.)  which  met  at 
Milan  in  3.55.  He  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  un- 
known author  (  A.mbrosiasteri  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Ambrose  of  Milan : 
who  also  wrote  the  Qmetition^s  Veferis  el  Xoki  TextutMnli, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Augustine.  But  this  identification  is 
now  questioned.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hildebraud.     See  Gregory  (ATI.). 

Hil'deslieim,  a  town  of  Ger..  in  Hanover,  on  the  In- 
nerste.  It  contains  several  fine  old  monuments,  as  the 
cathedral,  built  in  1015,  with  its  famous  bronze  gates  and 
glass-paintings  :  the  ch.  of  St.  Godehard,  built  in  1133  ;  and 
the  ch.  of  St.  Michael,  built  in  1032.  It  is  a  R.  Cath.  bp."s 
see.    Pop.  25,887. 

mi'dretli  (Richard),  son  of  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth.  b.  at 
Deerfield.  Mass..  June  28.  1807.  and  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1826  : 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston  :  in  1832  became  ed.  of 
the  Boston  Atlas:  resided  18-^1-35  iu  Fla..  where  he  wrote 
Archy  Moore,  an  anti-slavery  tale,  republished  in  1852  as  The 
White  Slaie.  Wrote  Hist,  of  Banks,  a  Life  of  \V.  H.  Harrison. 
whom  he  vigorously  supported  for  the  Presidency,  and 
DesjXftism  in  A/ner..  an  anti-slavery  work  :  his  irreat  work  is 
a  Hist,  of  the  U.  ■•>'.,  in  which  the  author's  standpoint  is  anti- 
Jeffersonian.  He  also  produced  Jajiun  as  it  Was  and  Is.  and 
Atrocious  Judges.  He  was  for  several  jts.  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  and  became  U.  S.  consul  at 
Trieste  in  1861.    D.  July  11,  1865. 

Hildretb  (Samuel  Prescott),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Methuen. 
Mass..  Sept.  30.  1783  :  studied  med. ;  removed  from  X".  H.  to 
Belpre.  O.,  in  1806,  and  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  1808.  He  wrote  a 
Hist,  of  the  Diseases  and  Climate  of  S.  E.  Ohio.  Hist,  of  Bellerville 
in  W.  Ya.,  and  Lives  of  Early' Settlers  of  O.  His  valuable 
library  and  .scientific  collections  he  gave  to  Marietta  Coll. 
D.  July  24.  186:3. 

Hil'gard  (Eugene  Waldemak),  Ph.  D..  b.  in  Zwei- 
briicken.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Jan.  .5.  1831 :  emigrated  with  his 
father  to  Belleville,  111.,  1835-36  :  in  1849  returned  to  Europe 
and  studied  at  the  Acad,  of  Mines.  Freiberg,  Ger. ;  also  at 
the  univs.  of  Zurich  and  Heidelberg,  graduating  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1853 :  in  1855  returned  to  the  U.  S. :  in  1858  was  ap- 
pointed State  geologist  of  Miss.  Since  1871  he  has  held  that 
office  in  connection  with  the  chair  of  agricultural  chem.  in 
the  State  Univ.  at  Oxford.  Miss.  In  1873  he  took  a  similar 
position  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich.,  and  in  1874  was  elected  prof, 
of  agriculture  in  the  I'niv.  of  Cal.  Author  of  a  report  on 
the  geol.  and  agriculture  of  Miss.  ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Xational  Acad,  of  Sciences. 

Hilgard  (Julius  Erasmus),  b.  Jan.  7,  1825,  in  Zwei- 
biiicken,  Ger.  :  emigrated  in  1835  to  III.  with  his  father, 
from  whom  he  received  a  classical  education  :  studied  cirtl 
engineering  in  Phila. :  in  1845  entered  the  Coast  Survey  ser- 
vice, which  has  been  the  prin.  sphere  of  his  labors.  His 
wTitings  on  geodetic  methods,  tides,  and  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism are  pub.  in  the  Coast  Survey  reports.  In  1862  he  took 
charge  of  the  Coast  Survey  office,  and  of  the  construction 
of  stamlard  weights  and  measures:  in  1863  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Xational  Acad,  of  Sciences:  in  1872  took  an 
ac-tive  part  in  the  international  metric  commission  wiiich 
met  at  Paris.  He  at  the  same  time  conducted  a  determina- 
tion by  telegraph  of  the  Ion.  between  Amer.  and  Europe, 
including  that  between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and 
Paris.  Was  elected  pres.  of  Amer.  Association  for  Advance 
of  Science  in  1874.  Dec.  22.  1881,  was  appointed  supt.  of  the 
U.  s.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Hill  (Ambrose  Powell),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va..  1825, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1S47,  and  appointed 
second  lieut.  of  artil.  :  in  Mex.  war  he  participated  in  ac- 
tions at  Huamantla  and  Atlixco.  subsequently  serving  in 
garrison  and  on  frontier  dutv,  and  in  Fla.  against  the  hostile 
Seminoles,  until  1S.55,  when  lie  was  placed  on  duty  in  the 
Coast  Survey  office  at  Wash. ;  in  Mar.  1861  he  resigned  his 
commission  "to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  On 
the  secession  of  Va.  he  was  appointed  col.  13th  Va.  Volun- 
teers and  despatched  to  Harpers  Ferry,  rejoining  the  army 
at  and  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I»nimotedto 
be  brig.-gen..  he  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg, and  advanced  to  be  maj.-gen.  In  .\ug.  1S62  his  division 
was  added  to  Jackson's  force  in  X.  Va..  and  was  engaged 
at  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  1862).  at  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly. 
In  the  following  month  he  received  the  suiTender  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  hurrying  forward  arrived  with  his  com- 
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mand  at  Antietam  at  the  moment  when  most  needed  :  was 
at  Fredericksburs:,  and  at  Chancelloisville  participated  in 
the  famous  flank  movement  which  broke  the  Federal  lines, 
and  on  the  death  of  Jackson  assumed  command  of  the 
corps ;  promoted  to  be  lieut.-gen.  and  placed  in  command 
of  one  of  the  three  corps  composing  the  Army  of  N.  Va.  In 
the  campaig:n  of  1864-65  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  conflicts 
from  the  Wilderness  to  the  final  assault  of  the  Confed.  lines 
before  Petersburg,  Apr.  2,  1865,  where  he  met  his  death  by  a 
rifle-shot  while  engaged  in  reconnoitring  at  the  moment  it 
was  decided  that  Kichmond  could  no  longer  be  held. 

Hill  (Ben.tamis  Hauvey),  b.  in  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  14, 
1823,  of  Irish  descent  on  the  fatlier's  side,  and  of  English  on 
the  mother's  side  ;  grad.  at  the  State  Univ.  in  1844  ;  entered 
the  profession  of  law  at  La  Grange,  Ga.,  in  Aug.  1845,  in 
which  he  has  since  attained  eminence  ;  in  1851  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Troup  co.  ;  in  1856  was 
elector  at  large  on  the  Fillmore  or  Amer.  party  ticket ; 
in  1857  was  run  without  success  by  the  same  party  as 
their  candidate  for  gov.  ;  in  18.59  was  returned  to  the  State 
senate  as  a  IT.  man ;  in  1860  was  run  as  an  elector  for  the 
State  at  large  on  the  Bell-Everett  ticket ;  was  a  member  of 
the  secession  convention  of  Jan.  1861 ;  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  U.  until  the  convention  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  State  ought  to  secede  ;  he  then  voted  for 
the  ordinance,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  those  of  all  other 
citizens  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  provisional 
Confed.  Cong,  that  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861  ; 
the  same  yr.  he  was  elected  to  the  Confed.  Senate,  in  which 
body  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  arrested 
at  his  home.  La  Grange,  Ga.,  in  May  186,5,  and  confined  in 
Ft.  La  Fayette,  New  York,  until  July  following,  when  he 
was  released  on  parole.  In  1867  he  presided  over  the  con- 
vention held  at  Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  Dem.  party ;  in  this  and  the  next  yr.  (1868)  appeared  his 
ybtes  on  (he  Situation,  embodying  arguments  of  great  power 
against  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Cong.  Mr.  H.  sup- 
ported the  "Greeley  movement"  in  the  Dem.  party.  On 
this  line  of  policy  he  competed  in  Jan.  1873  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  which  was  to  become  vacant  in  the  Mar.  fol- 
lov^^ng  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Hon.  Joshua  Hill. 
One  of  his  competitors  was  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  who, 
though  he  had  supported  Mr.  Greeley  as  the  nominee  of  his 
party,  disapproved  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  "  New 
Departure "  platform.  The  other  was  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  who  had  been  utterly  opposed  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  as  well  as  to  any  departure  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Jeffersoniau  Democracy.  In  this  tri- 
angular contest  Gen.  Gordon  bore  off  the  palm.  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1877-82.    D.  Aug.  16,  1882.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hill  (Daniel  Harvet'),  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1821,  grad.  from  the 
TJ.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieut. 
of  artil.  July  1,  1842 ;  transferred  to  the  inf.  in  1847,  with 
rank  of  first  lieut.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  served  with 
distinction  from  Monterey  to  the  final  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  was  presented  by  his  native  State  with  a  sword 
of  honor.  In  Feb.  1849  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  math,  in  Washington  Coll.,  Ya.,  which 
he  filled  until  1854 ;  that  of  math,  and  engineering  in  David- 
son Coll.,  N.  C,  1854-59,  when  he  became  supt.  of  the  N.  C. 
Military  Inst,  at  Charlotte.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war 
he  was  made  col.  1st  N.  C.  Volunteers  ;  was  engaged  at  the 
affair  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  June  1861 ;  promoted  to  be  maj.- 
gen.,  he  commanded  a  division  during  the  Seven  Days' 
fight  on  the  Va.  Peninsula,  remaining  in  command  of  the 
James  on  the  departure  of  the  main  army  of  Gen.  Lee  for 
N.  Va.,  but  rejoining  it  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
battles  of  S.  Mountain  and  Antietam,  where  he  led  his  divi- 
sion, as  subsequently  at  Fredericksburg:  in  Sept.  1863  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  and  in  1S64  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Va.  ;  his  division  was  surrendered  at  Dur- 
ham Station  by  Gen.  Johnston.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  charlotte,  N.  C.  Wrote  Elements  of  Algebra,  Con- 
isideration  of  the  Sermon,  on  the  Mount,  etc. 

Hill  (Isaac),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1788 ;  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  In  1809  became 
ed.  of  the  N.  H.  Patriot,  a  Jeffersoniau  or  Democratic  jour- 
nal. In  1824  he  was  second  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  18.30-36,  gov.  N.  H.  1836-39,  and  afterward  U.  S. 
sub.-treas.  at  Boston.  He  again  edited,  with  his  sons,  the 
Patriot  (1840-47),  and  for  15  vrs.  pub.  The  Farmer^s  Monthly 
Visitor.    D.  Mar.  22,  1851. 

Hill  (John  Henry),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Sept.  11,  1791,  in  New 
York  city,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  ;  became  a  minister  of 
the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  has  been  a  missionary  at  Athens,  Gr.,  for 
about  50  yrs.,  and  for  over  30  yrs.  chaplain  to  the  Brit,  lega- 
tion in  (Jr. 

Hill  (Joshua),  b.  in  Abbeville  dist.,  S.  C,  in  1812;  re- 
moved to  Ga.  early  in  life  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  was 
M.  C.  from  Ga.  1857-61,  when  he  nsignrd  his  seat  after  the 
convention  of  his  State  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
in  Jan.  of  that  yr  ,  though  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
that  measure.  During  the  war  he  took  no  part  on  either 
side,  except  that  he  allowed  his  friends  to  run  him  for 
gov.  of  the  State  in  1803.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  called  in  pursuance  of  the 
proclamation  of  Pies.  Johnson,  and  which  met  in  Nov. 
1865  ;  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator  before 
the  legislature  of  1866,  but  was  not  elected.  In  1868,  after 
another  const,  was  formed  and  another  legislature  was 
elected  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Cong.,  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  Senator.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hill  (Rowland),  an  eccentric  divine,  b.  at  Hawkstone, 
Eng.,  Aug.  13,  1744  ;  ed.at  Eton  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ; 
became  a  Calvinistic  Meth. ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng., 
though  6  bps.  refused  his  ordination  on  account  of  his  Meth- 
odistic  opinions  ;  became  an  itinerant,  and  in  1773  rector  of 
Kingston,  Somerset;  minister  of  the  Surrey  chapel.  Lond., 
1782-1S33.  and  was  remarkable  for  success  as  a  preacher, 
D.  Apr.  11,  1S33. 


Hill  (Rowland),  Viscount,  nephew  of  the  great  preach- 
er, b.  at  Frees,  Shropshire,  Aug.  11,  1772  ;  entered  the  army 
in  1790  ;  served  with  great  distinction  in  most  of  the  battles 
against  Nap.  in  which  the  Brit,  participated,  from  Toulon  to 
Waterloo  :  took  the  chief  command  in  1828,  and  became  a 
discount  in  1842.  H.  was  called  the  "  right  arm  of  Welling- 
ton," and  was  the  most  popular  gen.  in  the  Brit.  army.  1) 
Dec.  10,  1842. 

Hill  (Sir  Rowland),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  E.  S.,  b.  at  Kid- 
derminster in  Oct.  1795 ;  entered  the  Brit,  civil  ser\ice  in 
1835,  and  in  1837  brought  forward  in  a  pamphlet  a  plan  for 
uniform  penny  postage,  which  was  adopted  in  1840,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  honors  and  pensions,  the  result  of  his  labors 
for  postal  reform.    D.  Aug.  27,  1879. 

Hill  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Unit,  minister  and  math.,  b. 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1818.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  the  boy's  thirst  ifor  knowledge  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties ;  he  entered  Harvard  Coll.  in  the  class  cf  1843  ;  gave 
2  yrs.  to  the  study  of  theol. :  was  settled  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
1845  ;  was  made  pres.  of  Antioch  Coll.  18.59,  of  Har\'ard  Coll. 
1862 :  resigned  in  1868  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  retired  to 
Waltham ;  accompanied  Agassiz  on  the  expedition  to  S. 
Amer.  ;  accepted  on  his  return  a  call  to  Portland,  Me.  As 
a  math,  he  might  have  reached  eminence  had  he  not  prefer- 
red the  office  of  a  Chr.  minister  to  any  scientific  position. 
Mr.  H.  is  a  man  of  remarkable  intellectual  power  and  of 
singular  simplicity  and  devoutness  of  heart,  and  his  ambi- 
tion is  to  make  science  tributary  to  faith.  He  has  pub.  a 
vol.  of  poems.  Geometry  and  Faith,  First  Lessons  in  Geometnj, 
Liberal  Education,  Jesxis  the  Interpi-eter  of  Nature,  Tfie  Natural 
Sources  of  Theol.,  etc.  His  special  distinction  is  as  a  discov- 
erer in  the  laws  of  curves. 

Hil'lard  (George  Stillman),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Machias,  Me., 
Sept.  22.  1808,  and  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1828.  He  taught  for 
a  time  in  the  Round  Hill  School,  Northampton,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1833  at  Boston.  In  18.33  he  became  one 
of  the  eds.  of  the  Chr.  Register  (Unit.),  and  was  afterward 
connected  editorially  withthe  -/urist  and  the  Boston  Courier. 
He  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar.  and  pub.  Si.r  Months  in, 
It.,  Life  of  G.  B.  McVlellan.  Political  Duties  of  the  Educated 
Cla.^'.'ies.  and  educational  works,  etc.    D.  Jan.  21,  1879. 

Hil'lel,  the  Great  or  the  Elder  (Hazaken  or  Ha^saken), 
b.  at  Babylon  about  75  b.  c,  or,  as  othei-s  say,  110  b.  c.  ;  be- 
came one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Jewish  rabbis,  eminent 
alike  for  wisdom,  holiness,  and  leaniing  ;  went  about  36  b.  c. 
to  Jerusalem,  and  worked  with  his  hands  for  his  living,  at 
the  same  period  attending  the  lectures  of  the  prin.  officers 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  which,  about  30  b.  c,  he  became  pres., 
retaining  that  position  till  his  death,  10  a.  d.  He  became 
the  founder  of  the  "  school  of  Hillel,"  while  Shammai,  v.-p. 
of  tlie  Sanhedrim,  was  at  the  head  of  the  rival  "school  of 
Shammai."  The  2  schools  disputed  mainly  about  questions 
of  the  law  and  discipline  in  sacred  things  ;  H.'s,  which  was 
the  more  liberal  party,  finally  becoming  the  dominant  one. 
— Hillel  the  Younger,  a  descendant  of  the  foregoing,  be- 
came pres.  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  head  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias.    Was  the  great  reformer  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 

D.  before  400  a.  d. 

Hill'liouse  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Montville,  Conn.,  Oct. 
21,  1754,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1773.  His  father,  William,  who  d. 
in  1816,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1783-86,  and 
40  yrs.  a  judge  in  Conn.  Dr.  H.  was  a  lawj'er,  served  against 
Trvon  in  the  Revolution,  was  M.  C.  1791-94,  and  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Conn.  1794-1810.     D.  Dec.  29,  1832. 

Hill'lard  (Henry  Washington),  b.  in  Cumberland  co., 
N.  C,  Aug.  8,  1808,  grad.  at  the  S.  C.  Coll.  in  Columbia  in 
1826  ;  soon  after  he  moved  to  Athens,  Ga.,  where  in  1829 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  in  1831  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Ala.  Univ.  at  Tuscaloosa ;  after  3  yrs.  he 
resigned,  resuming  the  practice  of  law  at  Montgomery  in 
that  State  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1838, 
and  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1840.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  minister  to  Belg.  ; 
M.  C.  from  Ala.  1845-51.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  tlie 
Compromise  measures  of  18.50.  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate 
on  the  FiUmore  electoral  ticket  of  Ala.,  and  also  on  the 
Bell-Everett  ticket  in  1860.  He  opposed  secession  in  1861 
with  all  his  niight,  but  after  the  convention  of  Ala.  passed 
their  ordinance  of  secession  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
State.  He  became  brig. -gen.  in  the  provisional  army  of  the 
Confed.  States.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Ga.,  when  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  first  at  Augusta,  and  then  at 
Atlanta.    U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil  1877. 

Hillsboro',  city,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co..  111.,  66  m. 
X.  K.  of  St.  Louis,  on  R  R.     Pop.  1880,  1803. 

Hillsboro',  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Highland  co.,  O..  60  m. 

E.  of  Cin.     It  has  2  female  insts.    Pop.  1870,  2818  ;  1880,  32.34. 
Hillsboro',  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

Hills'dale,  R.  R.  June,  city,  and  cap.  of  Hillsdale  co., 
Mich.,  66  m.  W.  of  Toledo  and  177  E.  of  Chicaso.  It  is  thi; 
seat  of  Hillsdale  Coll.    Pop.  1880,  3441  ;  1884,  .35.50. 

Hillsdale  College  was  founded  as  Mich.  Central  Coll. 
at  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  (1844)  of 
the  Mich,  yearly  meeting  of  the  Freewill  Bap.  denomina- 
tion. The  coll."  was  chartered  in  1845  by  the  legislature, 
rechartered  and  removed  to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  in  1855.  It  has 
depts.  for  the  classical  course,  theol.,  science,  music,  and 
art.  lieside  2  iireparatorv  depts.    Both  sexes  are  ed.  here. 

Hill'yer  (Junius),  b.  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  Apr.  2.3,  ia)7,  gi-ad. 
at  the  State  Univ.  in  1828  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  imme- 
diately. In  1834  was  elected  by  the  legislature  solicitor-gen. 
of  the  W.  judicial  circuit  of  Ga. :  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
in  1841,  where  he  served  several  yrs.,  and  was  M.  C.  from 
Ga.  1851-55  ;  in  18,57  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  treas., 
which  position  he  held  until  Ga.  passed  her  ordinance  of 
secession  in  1861.  He  then  resigned  and  returned  home,  and 
resumed  practice  f)f  law.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hillyer  (Rev.  Shaler  Granby).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wilkes  co., 
Ga.,  June  20,  1809,  grad.  at  the  State  Univ.  in  1829 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  abandoning  this  profession  early  in 
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1S32.  devoted  himself  to  the  ministr\'-  After  having  had 
pastoral  charsre  of  several  clis.,  he  was  in  IWO  called  to  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  and  metaphysics  in  Mercer  I'niv.  :  -2 
yrs.  afterward  he  took  charge  of  the  Bap.  ch.  in  Rome,  Ga. 
in  1859  he  returned  to  Mercer  Univ.  as  prof,  of  theol.  In 
1867  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  >Ionroe  Female 
Coll.,  located  at  Forsjth,  Ga.,  where  he  is  also  pastt>r  of  tlie 
Bap.  ch.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Hi'Io,  an  important  seaport  of  Hawaii,  and  the  second 
to^\^l  in  size  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  has  a  spacious  and 
commodious  tiarbor.     Pop.  4231. 

Hilton  Head,  v.  and  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  on 
Hilton  Head  Island,  and  has  on  the  X.  the  Pt.  Royal  en- 
trance, wliich  constitutes  a  noble  harbor.  It  was  fortified 
bv  the  Confeds.  and  taken  bv  the  I*.  S.  naval  forces  Xov.  7, 
1861.     Pop.  1870,  *173;  1880,  2513. 

Himala'^a  r'the  abode  of  snow"i,  the  highest  system 
of  mts.  on  our  globe,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  high 
table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  X.  and  the  low,  alluvial  plain  of 
Hindostan  on  the  S.,  and  stretches  in  a  curved  line,  1.500  m. 
long,  and  at  some  points  350  m,  broad,  from  Hindoo-Koosh 
to  Assam,  from  Ion.  TS"  to  Ion.  98°  E.  To  the  S.,  H.  stands 
almost  perpendicular,  from  4000  to  .5000  ft.  high,  like  a  wall, 
from  which  the  rivers  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
burst  forth,  splitting  the  granite  masses  and"  forming  long, 
winding,  but  narrow  chasms.  To  the  N.  the  mts.  slope  more 
gently  toward  the  plateau  of  Thibet.  The  H.  consists  of 
several  ranges,  with  a  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
inclosing  fertile  valleys.  The  central  range  is  the  highest, 
averaging  from  16,000  to  20,000  ft.,  and  45  peaks  are  known 
to  rise  above  iJ.iXX*  ft.  Mt.  Evere.st.  the  highest  mt.  on  our 
globe,  is  29,iX>2  ft.  high  :  Kanchinjinga,  28,156 ;  Dhawalagiri, 
25,826  :  Xanda  Devi,  25,749 :  and  Shumalari,  23.929.  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  descends  to  16,200  ft.  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
range,  but  only  to  17.400  ft.  on  the  X.  Glaciers  abound,  and 
at  some  places  they  descend  from  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow  to  about  12,000  ft.  At  an  elevation  of  2000  ft.  the  heat 
varies  from  100°  to  37°  :  at  7000  ft.,  from  80°  to  26°  ;  at  12,000 
ft.  the  thermometer  falls  during  the  nights  of  Sept.  below 
zero.  Wheat  can  be  grown  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  ft.,  and 
up  to  5(X)0  ft.  the  vegetation  retains  a  tropical  character. 
The  passes  are  few  and  difficult.  Ibi-Gamin.  the  highest 
known  pass,  is  2i1,457  ft.  :  the  highest  pass  used  for  traffic  is 
Parany,  18,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  H.  consists  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  which  form  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  against  which 
strata  of  the  Silurian  period  rest.  Mines  of  gold,  copper, 
iron,  and  lead  exist,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  of  importance. 
The  flora  of  the  H.  is  peculiarly  rich. 

Htme'rlns,  a  celebrated  Gr.  sophist  of  the  4th  century- 
after  Christ  (probably  from  315  to  386i,  b.  at  Prusa  in  Bithy- 
nia :  studied  at  Athens :  travelled,  and  settled  finally  at 
Athens  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time  lie  hved  in 
Antioch  at  the  court  of  the  emp.  Julian,  who  fuUy  appreci- 
ated him.    Of  his  orations,  24  have  come  down  complete, 

Himil'co,  or  Hamllcar,  is  a  name  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  hist,  of  Carthage.  Pliny  mentions  one  Himilco, 
a  Carthaginian,  who  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
W.  coast  of  Europe  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno  explored 
the  W.  coast  of  Afr.  ;  but  H.'s  voyage  is  stated  to  have  been 
stopped  by  the  absence  <  >f  wind  and  by  the  sea's  being  h  >aded 
with  sea-weed. — Both  in  the  first  and  third  Pmiic  wars  there 
were  noted  Carthaginian  gens,  of  this  name,  but  the  most 
famous  was  that  Himilco,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  in  406  b.  c. 
commanded  the  Carthaginian  expedition  against  Sic,  to- 
sether  with  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  The  whole  W.  part 
'  'f  the  island  was  conquered.  In  31>7  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  renewed  the  war.  H.  again  commanded  the  Car- 
thaginian force,  and  was  successful  in  the  beginning,  but 
while  he  besieged  Syracuse  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his 
camp.  In  this  emergency  Dionysius  defeated  him,  and  H. 
now  made  a  capitulation,  paying  30i>  talents  in  order  to  be 
permitted  to  depart  unmolested,  leaving  his  allies  and  the 
mercenary  troops  to  the  mercy  of  Dionysius.  Having  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  the  popular  odium  which  he  incurred 
pressed  so  heavily  on  him  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Hliuj-arlt'lc  liau'guage,  a  Semitic  lang.  formerly 
spoken  in  S.  \V.  Ar.  by  the  Himyarites  (or  Homerites>,  a 
people  of  whom  little  is  known.  A  Himyaritic  kingdom  was 
destroyed  525  a.  d.  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  compelled  the 
people  to  abandon  Christianity.    Himyaritic  inscriptions  of 

freat  age  exist,  but  have  not  been  deciphered  until  a  recent 
ate.  The  modern  Ekhili  Arabic  is  regarded  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Himyaritic. 

Htncks  (Edward*,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ire..  Aug.  1792; 
grad.  1812  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  received  a  fellow- 
ship ;  took  .\nglican  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Ardtrea, 
and  in  1826  rector  of  Killyleagh,  Ire.  Though  living  in  a 
remote  country  parish,  and  possessed  of  but  small  means, 
he  became  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  restorers  of  the  lo.st 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  ,\ssyrian  inscriptions. 
He  discovered  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  numeral  system, 
and  his  papers  On  As.'Hjrian  Verbx  (18.55-.56i  contain  tlie  first 
successful  attempts  at  an  Assvrian  gram.    D.  Dec.  3,  1866. 

Hiuckfi  (Sir  Francis^  K.  C,  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ire., 
in  1805;  was  a  tnerchant,  and  in  18:J2  settled  at  Tomiito, 
Canada,  where  he  became  a  prominent  ed.:  finance  minis- 
ter of  Upper  Canada  1842-43  and  1S4S-.54.  prime  minister  1S")1, 
gov.  of  the  Windward  Islands  18.Vi  62,  of  Brit.  Guiana  1862- 
69 :  finance  minister  of  Canada  1869-73. 

Hind  (.loHS  Russell),  b.  at  Xottingham,  Eng.,  May  12, 
1823,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  laces  ;  became  interest e(l 
in  astron.  in  chihlhood  :  discovered  (l!+47-M)  10  new  aste- 
roids, and  made  many  other  even  more  important  observa- 
tions; became  foreign  sec.  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety 1817,  corresp<mding  member  of  the  Fr.  Inst.  18.V» ;  sui)t. 
of  the  Xauticfil  Alinaxiw.  Author  of  T/ie  So/ar  iSyi^tem  and 
EUiiKiit.-i  of  AUjehrd. 

Hfn'dbo  -  Koosli',  Hindu  -  Kiisili,  or  Indian 
OaucaNiis,  a  range  in  Central  Asia,  extending  from  K>n. 
68°  to  75^  E.,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  Afghan- 


istan and  Turkestan.  At  its  E.  extremity  it  is  connected 
with  the  Himalaya,  which  it  resembles  in  many  features, 
though  it  is  lower  and  destitute  of  forests.  Its  highest  poin*; 
is  Hindoo-Koh.  20.0 hi  ft.  high. 

Hindostan.     see  India. 

Hindu  Pliilosopliy.  The  primitive  religion  of  the 
Hindu  brancli  of  the  Aryan  race  seems  to  have  been  mono- 
theistic, but  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  hj-mns  of  the  Vedas  it 
is  a  pure  nature-worship.  As  the  Hindu  race  advanced  in 
knowledge  there  sprang  up  6  distinct  schools  of  philosophy. 
Though  widely  differing  in  their  developments,  all  the 
schools  recognize  one  fundamental  maxim,  tx  nihilo  nihil  fit 
— ''from  nothing  comes  nothing."'  All  also  have  one  final 
object,  the  attainment  of  invkti.  or  deUverance,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  soul  from  future  biith  and  existence,  and  its 
absorption  into  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  universe.  But  cer- 
tain points  of  resemblance  bring  the  6  into  association  in  3 
pairs,  called  Xyi'tya.  Sonkya.  and  Veckinta. 

I.  (1)  Xydya,  founded  by  Gautama,  who  held  the  sensations 
to  be  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  (2)  Vai.<ex/iika.  founded 
by  Kanada,  whose  distinctive  doctrine  is  the  existence  of  a 
transient  world  composed  of  aggregations  of  et*mal  atoms. 
Both  divisions  recognize  a  Supreme  Being. 

II.  (1)  Saiikhya.  with  which  is  classed  the  Toga.  The  Sank- 
hya,  founded  by  Kapila,  defines  the  nature  of  evidence,  and 
the  principles  of  which  a  knowledge  is  attainable.  First 
among  the  latter  is  nature,  •' the  universal  material  cause." 
Matter  it  declares  to  be  eternal,  but  it  recognizes  also  an  intel- 
lectual power  ■with  affections  and  faculties.  It  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  separate  souls,  and  that  intellect  is  exercised  in 
the  work  of  creation  :  but  it  denies  the  existence  of  any  Su- 
preme Being,  either  material  or  spiritual,  by  whose  volition 
the  univei-se  was  produced.  (2>  Yo^a.  founded  by  Patanjali, 
and  sometimes  called  after  him  Patanjala.  This  holds  most 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Si'inkhya.  but  it  asserts  not  only  the 
existence  of  separate  individual  souls,  but  of  one  all-pervad- 
ing Spint.  unaffected  by  the  influences  to  which  other  souls 
are  subject,  the  Supreme  Ruler.  God.  The  Yoga  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  devotion,  and  prescribes  the  exercises  and 
discipline  to"  be  practised. 

III.  Yed'hita. — This  includes  the_  Purra-M'imansiT.  founded 
by  Jaimini.  and  the  Vttara-ilimi'uud.  attributed  to  Vyasa. 
The  Uttara.  or  later  Mhndnsd.  is  the  more  important,  and  it 
is  to  this  that  the  term  Yeddn  ta  especially  applies.  It  teaches 
that  "  God  is  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence, continuance,  and  dissolution  of  the  universe.  Crea- 
tion is  an  act  of  his  icitl;  he  is  both  the  efficient  and  the  ma- 
terial cause  of  the  world,"  and  in  the  end  aU  things  are  re- 
solved into  him. 

The  time  when  these  systems  sprang  up  is  uncertain.  The 
T'ttaniMimi'tKsd.  or  Vedanta,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
latest,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  especially  directed 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Booddhists.  This  would  bring 
it  within  3  or  4  centuries  b.  c.  The  other  schools  are  to  aU 
appearance  older,  but  reasons  have  been  urged  for  placing 
them  all  after  the  rise  of  Booddhism.  If  this  be  the  correct 
view,  the  date  of  the  Vedanta  must  be  brought  down  later. 
This  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  for  the  later  the  rise  of 
these  schools  the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  evoked  by  the  teachings  of  the  Gr.  philos.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  "the  Hindus  were 
the  teachei-s.  not  the  learners."  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir. 
Cyc.  by  Prof.  John  Dowson.] 

Hindu  Religion.  The  origin  of  the  H.  R.  is  veiled  in 
remote  antiquity.  When  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  in 
their  migration  "from  Central  Asia,  they  carried  with  them 
certain  hymns  which  were  afterward  increased  in  number. 
The  lang."  in  which  the  hymns  are  composed  is  the  oldest 
known  fonn  of  Sanskrit,  and  centuries  probably  passed  be- 
fore these  scattered  compositions  were  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  books  called  !>'/(/•<.  The  date  of  these  com- 
positions is  uncertain  ;  that  which  has  received  perhaps  the 
greatest  approval  is  14(X>  b.  c.  The  hymns  are  addressed  to 
the  elements  and  powers  of  nature  personified.  There  are 
glimpses  in  some  of  them  of  a  high  and  spiritual  conception 
of  the  Deity,  or  direct  mystical  allusions  to  one  superior  Be- 
ing, from  whom  all  the  rest  emanate  :  but  the  gen.  charac- 
ter does  not  rise  above  earthly  objects. 

In  course  of  time  the  hymns  were  collected  and  arranged 
in  books  by  a  ssige  who  is  known  as  Vyasa,  "the  compiler." 
The  Vedas  as  they  are  now  known,  and  have  been  known 
for  ages,  are  4  in  number,  named  Rig.  Yajur.  Sdtna,  and 
Atharra.  The  Rig  is  the  most  important  and  original.  The 
hymns  of  the  Vedas  recognize  a  priestly  class  and  a  regal 
class.  The  fourth  <,>r  servile  caste,  called  :Siiifra,  seems  to 
have  had  no  recognized  existence  in  those  days. 

The  difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and  mod- 
ern Hinduism  is  so  wide  that  the  2  religions  liave  little  or 
nothing  in  common  beyond  the  Vedic  texts  and  fonnulas 
whicli  still  remain  in  use.  The  great  feature  of  difference  is 
the  total  absence  of  the  divinities  who  have  for  ages  to  a 
great  degree  engros.sed  the  adoration  of  the  Hindus.  Brah- 
ma does  not  appear  as  a  deity,  and  Vishnu.  althi>ugh  named, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  P^irana*. 
As  a  diHnity  Siva  is  not  named  ;  nor  is  his  type,  theLingain. 
ever  adverted  to. 

Second  only  to  the  Veda  in  importance  is  the  Code  of 
Menu,  in  which  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is 
clearly  recognized,  the  doctrine  of  tninsmiLrnition  is  di.^- 
tinctly  enunciated,  and  Brahma,  the  Crt-ator.  is  recoirnized. 
He  is  hot  the  t>ne  Supreme  Being,  but  merely  the  creative  en- 
ergy ;  and  after  the  world  which  he  has  produced  has  en- 
dured for  longages,  Brahniii  himself  returns  to  the  Supreme 
essence  fr<mi'  \vliich  he  emanated.  The  principal  feature 
in  Menu  is  the  full  development  of  the  caste  system. 

The  2  gi'eat  poems  Rdm/iyami  and  Mithi'ibfiorata  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  a  little  before  the  Chr.  era. 
They  depict  the  heroic  age,  and  those  deified  heroes  come 
upon  the  st'ene  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  mod- 
ern Hinduism.    Krishna  is  the  hero  of  the  MahabhdraUi. 
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From  the  epic  poems  to  the  Purdnas  is  a  wide  interval. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  the  8th  and 
14th  centuries  of  our  era.  In  these  works  tlie  H.  R.  receives 
its  full  development.  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
server, and  Siva  the  Destroyer  (or  rather  Regenerator)  are 
acknowledged  as  the  3  gi-eat  divinities  constituting  the 
Triad.  It  is  doubtful  if  Brahma  was  ever  worshipped. 
Vishnu  the  Preserver  was  tlien,  as  now,  the  most  popular 
deity,  under  one  or  other  of  his  avatars  or  incarnations. 

Siva,  the  Destroyer  and  Regenerator,  has  also  a  vast  num- 
ber of  votaries,  but  fewer  than  Vishnu.  His  appearance  and 
attributes  are  of  a  very  gloomy  character.  The  especial 
form  under  which  he  is  woi-siiipped  is  the  Unffaf/i,  or  phallus, 
the  male  organ  of  reproduction,  which  symbolizes  his  ofBce 
of  regenerator.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  way  this 
is  represented,  nor  anytliing  obscene  in  the  ideas  attached 
to  it.  A  plain  column  of  stone,  a  cone  of  clay,  or  even  a  nat- 
ural oblong  stone,  is  its  representative. 

Saraswati,  the  wife  of  Brahma,  is  the  goddess  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the  Sanskrit  lang.  Lak- 
shmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and 
fortune.  Both  of  these  deities  receive  adoration  on  partic- 
ular occasions,  and  the  latter  is  very  frequently  invoked, 
but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  any  regular  worship.  It  is 
far  different  with  the  consort  of  Siva,  wh(j  is  known  under 
a  great  variety  of  names— Devi,  Durga,  Kali,  Parvati,  Bha- 
vanf,  etc.— and  is  the  recipient  of  a  fierce  fanatical  adora- 
tion. This  goddess  is  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all 
more  or  less  terrible  and  disgusting.  The  worship  of  Devi 
owes  its  diffusion,  perhaps  its  rise,  to  a  comparatively  late 
class  of  writings  called  Tantras.  The  gi-eat  feature  of  the 
religion  taught  by  these  is  the  worship  of  Sakti — divine  pow- 
er personified  asa  female.  The  chief  objects  of  adoration 
are,  however,  the  manifold  forms  of  the  bride  of  Siva.  It  is 
to  this  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  Kali  must  be  im- 
puted, and  that  all  the  barbarities  and  indecencies  perpe- 
trated at  the  annual  worship  of  Diirga  and  the  swinging  fes- 
tival are  to  be  ascribed. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  thus  principally  directed  to 
the  worship  of  3  leading  dignities,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  De\a'— 
each  of  whom  has  many  names  and  forms.  The  worship 
of  Vishnu  is  cheerful  and  sensuous  ;  of  Siva,  sombre  and  se- 
vere ;  of  Devi,  terrible  and  disgusting.  But  beside  these  great 
divinities  there  are  many  others  of  less  dignity  and  power, 
who  have  their  special  attributes  and  spheres  of  action. 
The  total  number  of  gods  is  said  to  be  a30,000,000. 

Two  very  remarkable  features  in  the  H.  R.  are  the  great 
powers  and  ^irtues  ascribed  to  sacrifice  and  faith.  Sacrifice 
and  austere  penance  make  even  the  gods  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  devotee,  and  that  quite  irrespective  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  The  merit  is  in  the  performance,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  observance.  Trust  in  the  chosen  deity,  con- 
stant repetition  of  his  name,  the  bearing  of  his  sectarial 
marks,  are  of  more  avail  than  piety.  Morality  and  innocence 
may  be  inculcated,  but  the  saving  principle  is  belief.  [From 
oric).  art.  in  ./.'*■  Unii-.  C'l/c,  by  Pkof.  Joun  Dowson.] 

Hindus.     See  India. 

Hlnghain,  Mass.    See  Appendix. 

Hin'man  (Clark  Titus),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kortwright,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  3, 1819,  grad.  at  the  VVesleyan  Univ.  in  1839  ;  was  con- 
nected with  the  Meth.  Sem.,  Newbury,  Vt.,  1839-46  ;  prin.  of 
Albion  Sem.,  Mich  ,  18-lt>-53  ;  founder  of  N.  W.  Univ.,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  its  first  pres.  18.53-54.  He  was  an  able  orator 
and  scholar,  and  a  successful  instructor.    D.  Oct.  21,  1854. 

Hinnian  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  in 
1802;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Haven,  and  after- 
ward practised  law  at  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  suoerior  court  1842,  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1850.  its  chief-justice  1801.    D.  Feb.  21,  1870. 

Hiu'uy,  or  Jeii'net  [Gr.  ii-t'O!.  yiwo's,  a  "mule"],  a 
hybrid  between  the  horse  and  the  she-ass,  a  very  different 
animal  from  the  mule,  which  is  bred  between  the  ass  and 
the  mare.  The  H.  neighs  like  a  horse,  the  mule  brays  like 
the  ass.  The  mule's  ears,  tail,  and  gen.  aspect  are  asinine. 
The  H.  more  nearly  resembles  the  horse  ;  is  of  slighter  build, 
and  of  strength  inferior  to  that  of  the  mule.  It  is  bred  to 
some  extent  in  Sp.  and  Barbary.  It  was  oncecahedjumart, 
and  was  absurdly  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  cross  between 
the  bull  and  the  mare. 

Hiu^'dalCy  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.  It  has  a  fine 
water-power.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  1312 ;  1880,  1868. 

Hinsdale  (Burke  Aaron),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Wadsworth, 
Medhia  co.,  O.,  Mar.  31,  18.37,  ed.  at  the  Elective  Institute, 
now  Hiram  Coll. ;  entered  theministry  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  (called 
also  Disciples,  Campbellites,  etc.)  in  1861 ;  was  pastor  in 
Solon,  O..  1864-66;  in  Cleveland  1806-68;  prof,  of  hist,  and 
Eng.  lit.  in  Hiram  Coll.  1869-70 ;  its  pres.  1870.  Wrote  Gen- 
tiinerieiis  and  Aulhenlicily  of  the  Go.s/)d,s. 

Hlpj  the  fruit  of  the  rosebush,  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a 
material  for  making  "  confection  of  hips  "  uonfectio  rosce 
canirMi),  the  Ro)<a  canina,  or  dog  rose,  and  R.  pomi'fera  of  Eu- 
rope, furnishing  the  most  of  the  fruit.  The  seeds  are  taken 
out  and  the  hips  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  white  sugar.  The 
more  fleshy  and  juicy  sorts  of  H.  are  in  some  places  preserv- 
ed or  dried,  and  in  winter  are  boiled  in  pottage,  after  taking 
out  the  seeds  and  bristly  substance  within  them. 

Hip-joint,  Diseases  of.    See  Coxalgia. 

Hlppar'clius,  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  astron.,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
B.  c. ;  b.  at  Nictea.  in  Bithynia.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  from  the  S)jntaxis  of  Ptolemy  we  know  that  by  his  great 
discoveries,  and  more  especiaUy  by  his  method,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  astron. 

Hip'pias.  a  contemporary  of  Protagoras  and  Socrates, 
b.  at  Elis,  and  lived  mostly  at  Athens.  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known,  and  of  his  writings  none  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  his  character  has  been  very  vi\'idly  drawn  by  Plato  in 
the  2  dialogues  which  bear  his  name.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  gifts  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  but 
arrogant,  vain  and  superficial. 


Hippocanip'idse  [Gr.,  Hippocampus,  a  sea-monster 
half  horse  and  half  fish],  a  family  of  lophobranchiate  fishes, 
of  which  the  sea-horse  is  the  type.    The  males  carry  the 


spawTi  in  pouches  upon  the  tail  until  the  fry  are  hatched. 
Hippocampus  Ilinlsonius  is  found  along  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Hippoc'rates  ['iTrTroKpdrijs],  the  father  of  med.  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  Gr.  phys.,  b.  in  Cos  in  460  b.  c.  (ac- 
cording to  Soranus),  and  was  the  son  of  Heraclides,  one  of 
the  AsclepiadsE,  and  Pha?narete,  a  woman  who  belonged  to 
tiie  Heracleidffi.  Practised  his  profession  chiefly  at  Cos,  and 
rendered  its  med.  scliool,  already  very  famous,  by  far  more 
illustrious  than  it  liad  ever  before  been.  Part  or  all  of  the 
Aphorisms,  parts  of  the  Epidemics,  parts  of  the  Proffitosticji, 
the  Recjimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  the  treatise  on  Wounds  of  the 
Head,  and  that  On  Air,  Water,  and  Places,  are  considered 
genuine  works  of  H. ;  and  (according  to  Littre)  the  treatises 
On  Anc.  Med.,  on  Joints,  on  Fractures,  on  The  Use  of  tfie 
Lever  (in  reducing  luxations),  on  Law,  on  Ulcers,  on  Hemor- 
rhoids, on  the  Sacred  Disease,  on  Fistuke,  and  the  Be  Medici 
Officina.  are  possibly  genuine.  As  a  practitioner,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  H.'s  merits  by  any  modern  standard. 
He  also  taught  the  doctrines  of  erases,  coctions,  and  crises, 
treated  disease  chiefly  by  attention  to  regimen,  and  earnest- 
ly advocated  the  expe(:-tant  treatment  in  many  acute  dis- 
eases. He  was  a  careful  observer  and  excellent  describer  of 
sjTnptoms.    D.  b.  c.  3.57. 

Hippocrat'ic  Oatb,  a  solemn  engagement  entered 
into  in  anc.  times  by  young  men  about  commencing  the 
practice  of  med.,  and  especially  by  the  Asclepiadae.  The 
formula  itself  has  been  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  anc.  The  most  important  parts  of  this  oath  are 
these:  "I  swear  that  I  will  follow  that  system  of  regimen 
which,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  I  consider  best  for 
my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever  is  injurious.  I  will 
give  no  deadly  med.  to  any  one  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any 
such  counsel.  Furthei-more,  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman  an 
instrument  to  procure  abortion.  With  purity  and  holiness 
will  I  pass  my  life  and  practice  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  a  per- 
son who  is  suffering  with  stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be 
done  by  those  who  are  practitioners  of  such  work.  Into 
whatever  houses  I  enter  I  will  go  for  the  advantage  of  the 
sick,  and  v^ill  abstain  from  every  voluntarj'  act  of  mischief 
and  coiTuption,  and,  further,  from  the  seduction  of  females 
or  males,  bond  or  free.  Whatever  in  connection  with  my 
professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it,  I  may 
see  or  hear,  I  will  not  divulge,  holding  that  all  such  things 
should  be  kept  secret." 

Hippocre'ne  [Gr.  'inno^,Kp-jvrj,  "horse-spring"],  a  foun- 
tain upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Helicon,  was  believed  to  be  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  Muses  and  a  source  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. It  was  fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of 
the  foot  of  Pegasus.     It  is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Hip'podrouie  [Gr.  lmT6&poiJ.os,  a  "horse-race"],  the 
name  anciently  given  in  Gr.  and  Constantinople  to  the 
ground  where  chariot  and  other  horse-races  took  place.  Of 
these  races,  those  in  chariots  were  the  most  popular.  The 
H.  at  Olympia  was  long  the  most  famous,  but  in  later  times 
that  at  Constantinople  acquired  great  renown. 

Hippol'ytus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  Theseus.  His 
stepmother,  Phffidra,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  accused  him 
to  his  father  in  order  to  revenge  herself  for  his  coldness. 
Theseus  cursed  his  son,  and  asked  Poseidon  to  destroy  him, 
but  after  the  death  of  H.  the  king  learned  the  innocence  of 
his  son  and  fell  into  grief  ;  Phsedra  killed  herself. 

Hippolytus,  Saint,  bp.  and  martyr,  was  probably  b. 
after  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  in  It.,  though  he 
travelled  in  the  E.,  and  was  also  a  disciple  of  Irenjeus  of 
Gaul.  His  diocese  was  certainly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  and  probably  at  Portus  Romanus.  In  235,  under  the 
emp.  Maximinus,  he  was  banished,  along  with  the  Rom.  bp. 
Pontianus,  to  Sardinia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  the  yr.  following.  His  statue,  in  a  sitting  post- 
ure, with  a  list  of  his  writings  inscribed  upon  the  back  <•! 
the  chair,  was  dug  up  in  1551  near  the  basilica  of  San  Lo 
renzo  in  Rome.  By  much  the  most  important  of  his  writ- 
ings is  the  Phito-9ophum€na,  a  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  in  10 
books.  (See  monographs  by  Bunsen,  Cruice.  Dollinger, 
Wordsworth,  and  Volkmar.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hippo'nax,  a  Gr.  satirical  poet  of  the  6th  century 
B.  c.  He  was  banished  from  his  native  city,  Ephesus,  on 
account  of  his  satires,  and  lived  afterward  at  Clazomenae. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  the  choliambic  verse,  in  which  a  spon- 
dee or  trochee  is  placed  in  the  last  foot,  instead  of  an  iam- 
bus, thus  gi\ing  to  the  rhj-thm  a  jarring  movement  which 
is  well  adapted  for  satire. 

Hippopotani'idae  [Gr.  cTTTroTroTa/mos,  "river-horse  "],  a 
family  of  omnivorous  ungulates,  distinguished  by  the  mas- 
sive body,  of  which  two  li%ing  species  are  known.  The  Hip- 
popotamus ainphibius  inhabits  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Afr.  from  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  larg- 
est males  sometimes  are  14  or  15  ft.  long.  It  lives  chiefly 
upon  soft  water-plants,  but  quite  often  visits  cultivated 
fields.     Its  flesh  somewhat  resembles  pork,  and  its  skin 
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makes  leather,  used  as  a  material  for  buffiiijar-wheels  and 
heavy  belts,  etc.  Its  teeth  also  furnish  excellent  ivory,  used  in 
makiui;  philosopliii'al  instruments,  etc.  The  C/nrroimg  minor 
is  a  much  smaller  species,  inliabitinjr  Liberia,  etc. 

Hip'po  Re'sfius  was  a  Tyriau  colony  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  tiulf  of  Houa.  It  became  under  the  Roms.  a  splendid 
city,  and  was  famed  as  the  see  of  St.  Ausustine.  who  d. 
there  Aujr.  '.JS.  43i).  It  was  captured  by  the  Vandals,  after  a 
sie^e  of  14  mouths,  in  Au^.  431.  About  the  middle  of  the 
Ttli  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  materials 
were  usedin  building  Bona,  the  present  Algerine  city,  2  m. 
N.  of  the  anc.  site. 

Hippuri'tes  [once  considered  a  fossil  Hlppui^is,  the 
plant  called  mare"s  tail],  an  iuterestiiiic  jrenus  of  extinct 
conchiferous  moUusks.  of  which  the  shells  of  some  16  species 
are  found  fossil  iu  the  hippurile  luiuMone  and  other  Euro- 
pean Lower  Cretaceous  strata.  There  have  been  many 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  these  shells  ;  they  are  now  gen- 
erally referred  to  an  extinct  order  (.Rudista)  of  conchifera. 

Hi' ram,  O.    See  Appendix. 

Hiram  [called  also  Hirom  and  Hukam  ;  Heb.  Chiram, 
"  high-born."  the  HiROMrs  of  Mercander],  a  king  of  Tyre, 
contemporaneous  with  Da\id  and  Solomon,  and  the  ally  of 
both.  He  sent  a  supply  of  cedar-timber,  with  skilled  crafts- 
men, to  assist  David  in  constructing  his  palace,  and  in  Solo- 
mon's reign  supplied  timber,  treasure,  and  men  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (%9  b.  c).  He  was  a 
great  builder  at  Tjtc  :  was  sou  and  successor  of  Abibal. 

Hir'iug;.  This  term  has  a  variety  of  applications  in  law 
as  well  as  in  common  usasie,  and  may  refer  to  the  engage- 
ment of  servants  or  to  the  leasing  of  real  propei-ty,  as  well 
as  to  the  hire  of  things  or  in-ofessional  ser\"ices.  But  in  its 
more  specific  legal  signification  it  denotes  a  species  of  bail- 
ment by  which  the  use  of  a  chattel  is  contracted  for,  or  labor 
or  services  affecting  it  are  stipidated  to  be  given  for  a  com- 
pensation, express  or  implied.  In  this  sense  alone  will  the 
subject  of  H.  be  here  considered.  H.  as  a  form  of  bailment 
is  of  3  varieties,  whose  names  are  expressed  in  Lat.  phrases  : 
il)  Loaitio  rei.  the  H.  of  a  thing  for  temporary  use  ;  (3)  Lo- 
catio  optris  facie ndi,  the  H.  of  work  and  services  or  care  and 
attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  articles  delivered  by  the 
hirer  to  the  pereon  whose  labor  is  engaged  ;  (3)  Locafio  ope- 
ris  inercium  vehmdanim,  the  hire  of  the  transportatiou  of 
goods  from  one  place  to  another.    <,See  Carriers.) 

U)  Localio  rei.—T!\ni  hire  of  things  constitutes  a  contract 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties,  smce  the  owner  re- 
ceives a  compensation,  while  the  hirer  becomes  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  property  ;  and  the  latter  is  accordingly  bound 
to  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  is  liable  only  for  ordinary 
neglect.  He  must  conduct  himself  with  such  prudence, 
forethought,  and  discretion  as  a  man  of  ordinary  sagacity 
and  reasonable  soundness  of  judgment  would  exhibit  in 
similar  circumstances.  The  degree  of  care  requisite  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  property  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted. If  it  be  delicate  and  fragile,  or  of  gi'eat  value,  or 
subject  to  deterioration  unless  attended  to  and  preserved 
with  unusual  watchfulness,  greater  care  will  be  necessary 
than  if  it  be  of  such  a  character  that  injury  or  loss  is  not  to 
be  presumed  pi-obable  unless  there  be  excessive  imprudence. 
The  hirer  becomes  invested  with  a  special  property  in  the 
goods  for  the  period  during  which  his  right  of  temporary 
use  is  to  continue,  and  for  any  interference  with  his  posses- 
sion or  injur}-  to  the  property  by  third  persons,  he  has  a 
right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  sustained. 
If  the  H.  be  for  a  definite  time,  as  is  usually  the  case,  any 
attempt  even  by  the  owner  to  retake  the  property  or  to  pre- 
vent its  intended  use  will  give  the  hirer  a  claim  for  redress. 
This  nile  is,  however,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  if  the 
hirer  makes  any  unwarrantable  misuse  of  the  property  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  retake  it,  if  he  can  do  .so  peaceably,  or 
to  bring  an  action  for  its  immediate  recovery.  The  con- 
tract of  H.  may  be  terminated  by  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  the  contract  was  made,  or  the  completion  of  the 
intended  purpose,  when  the  property  reverts  to  tiie  owner, 
who  has  a  claim  for  wiiatever  compensation  was  agreed 
upon,  or,  if  no  definite  arrangement  had  been  made,  to 
a  sum  deemed  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

(2)  Loaitio  operia  faciendi.—'Y\\Q  same  principles  in  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  of  care  to  be  required  of  the  bailee  apply 
to  contracts  for  labor  and  services  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
thing  bailed  as  in  the  H.  of  chattels.  Ordinary  care  is  re- 
quired, and  the  measure  of  obligation  is  estimated  by  the 
value  and  nature  of  the  articles  delivered.  But  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  workman  depend  also,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  nature  of  his  occupation.  He  is  held  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  careful  work- 
manship in  fulfilling  the  task  imposed  upon  him  as  is  req- 
uisite in  the  ordinary  labors  of  his  trade  or  profession. 
If  the  bailee  only  completes  a  portion  of  the  desired  work, 
he  can  claim  a  proportionate  compensation  if  the  benefit  of 
what  was  actually  performed  was  received  in  its  incomplete 
state  by  the  assent  of  the  employer ;  but  if  the  employer  in- 
sist on  full  performance  or  decline  to  make  compensation  on 
account  of  sc)me  substantial  imperfection  in  the  workman- 
ship or  some  injury  wiiich  the  goods  have  sustained,  the 
workman  is  not  only  entitled  to  no  reward,  but  may  even 
be  held  liable  for  the  original  value  of  the  goods.  If  the 
property  is  destroyed  by  some  unexpected  casualty,  without 
any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  or  is  carried  away  by 
robbers  notwithstanding  the  use  of  reasonable  precaution- 
ary measures  for  security,  since  the  absolute  ownership  re- 
mains continually  in  the  employer,  he  nuist  sustain  the  loss. 
But  that  the  loss  of  the  i>roperty  in  such  instai\ces  may  fall 
upon  the  employer,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coiuract  be 
strictly  in  the  nature  of  bailment.  If  cloth  be  given  to  a 
tailor  or  gold  to  a  jeweller,  and  the  identical  piece  of  cloth 
is  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a  suit,  or  the  same  gold  to 
be  made  into  an  article  of  ornament,  it  is  a  case  of  bailment, 
even  though  additions  be  made  to  the  original  article  deliv- 
ered in  the  course  of  its  alteration.    But  if  the  workman 


has  liberty  to  expend  his  labor  upon  other  materials  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  delivered,  being  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion than  to  return  articles  similar  to  those  which  would  be 
made  if  the  employer's  goods  were  used,  this  is  not  gener- 
ally considered  as  constituting  a  bailment,  but  only  a  species 
of  barter  or  sale.  The  workman,  therefore,  owns  the  goods 
until  his  labor  is  complete  and  the  finished  product  accept- 
ed ;  and  if  they  are  destroyed  before  that  time  the  loss  is 
his  alone,  and  the  employer  has  still  a  claim  for  the  deliver}- 
of  the  article  ordered.  George  Chase.  " 

Hirplnl,  an  anc. .people  of  It.  of  Samnite  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  central  group  of  the  Apennines,  and  deri\ing  their 
name  from  hirpus,  the  Samnite  name  of  a  wolf.  Thevw-ere 
subjugated  by  the  Roms.  before  268  b.  c.  Immediatelv  after 
the  battle  of  C;.nn£e  (216  b.  c.t  they  declared  in  favor  of  Han- 
nibal, but  when  he  (209  b.  c.t  was  driven  toward  the  S.  part 
of  It.,  they  bought  peace  from  the  Roms.  by  betraying  the 
Carthaginian  ganisons.  In  the  Social  war  (90  b.'c.)  they 
were  among  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  but 
were  soon  reduced  by  Sulla. 

Hir'tlus  (AuLcs)  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  but 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Rom.  politics  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  Caesar.  He  served  him  in  Gaul  as  legate, 
and  was  often  employed  as  negotiator.  He  was  chosen  con- 
sul for  the  yr.  43  b.  c  and  entered  on  his  oflScial  duties 
Jan.  1.  Of  the  convulsions  into  which  the  assassination  of 
Caesar  threw  the  Rom.  republic.  H.  was  by  no  means  the 
master,  but  his  moderation  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  ; 
he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  was  sent  against 
Antony,  then  besieging  Mutina. 
Hlspaula,  the  Lat.  name  of  Sp.ain  (which  see). 
Hispaniola.    See  Hayti. 

Histiae'us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  won  the  attachment  of 
Darius  by  guarding  the  bridge  of  boats  over  which  the  Per. 
army  crossed  the  Danube  on  its  expedition  into  Scythia  in 
513  b.  c— a  service  by  which  he  saved  the  army  and'  the  life 
of  the  Fer.  king.  His  adventurous  and  ambitious  character, 
however,  could  not  help  exciting  suspicion,  and  he  was  de- 
tained at  the  Per.  court  for  13  jts.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
raising  his  Gr.  countrj-men  in  Ionia  in  rebellion  against 
Per.,  and  Darius  sent  him  down  to  quell  it.  The  rebellion 
failed,  and  the  treachery  of  H.  was  discovered  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  Per.  satrap  of  Sardis.  He  now  fled  from  place 
to  place,  stirring  the  Gr.  colonies  iu  Asia  Minor  into  insur- 
rections, but  at  last  he  was  captured  by  Artapheraes.  who 
sent  his  head  to  the  Per.  king.  Darius,  however,  mourned 
deeply,  buried  the  head  with  honors,  and  blamed  Arta- 
phernes  for  ha^intr  acted  hastily. 

Histol'ogy  [Gr.  io-ro?,  "web."' and  A6yo?,  "discourse"] 
is  the  branch  of  anat.  which  treats  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  which  li\ing  beings  are  composed.  It  is 
subdivided  into  IIiiduhi  i/.,  which  treats  of  the  tissues  of 
man  ;  Comparative  //.,  which  treats  comparatively  of  the  tis- 
sues of  animals  ;  and  Vegitable  H.,  which  treats  of  thetissiies 
of  plants.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  may  be  again  divided 
into  Xomud  and  Pathological  II. — the  fii-st  referring  to  the 
healthy  tissues,  the  second  investigating  the  changes  they 
undergo  in  disease. 
The  tissues  are  composed  of  elementary  cells  and  their  de- 
rivatives. According 
to  the  long  -  received 
\iews  of  Schwann,  ele- 
mentary cells  are  hol- 
low vesicles  composed 
of  an  external  mem- 
brane or  cell  -  wall, 
winch  incloses,  beside 
fluid  or  solid  contents 
of  various  characters, 
a  smaller  vesicle,  the 
nucleus,  in  which 
again  is  contained  a 
still  smaller  body,  the 
nucleolus.  It  has.  how- 
ever, been  shown  that 
many  kinds  of  cells 
have  no  distinct  walls, 
and  in  many  othei-s 
the  existence  of  a  wall 
Epitlielium  cf  ;iir  ceil  cf  luof;.  jgij,  (he  highest  degree 

problematical:  :Max  Schultze  accordingly  defines  the  ceO 
simply  as  a  little  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus, 
aiul  Briicke  atul  Strieker,  sroing  a  step  farther,  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  nucleus  itself  as  unessential. 

H.  mav  be  said  Xa  date  back  only  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Ana'omie  G!i,!-ralt  of  Bichat  in  ISOl.  for  although  many  in- 
teresting observations  had  prexiously  been  made,  yet  Bichat 
was  the  first  who  treated  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
wav,  classifying  accordingto  their  structure,  so  faras  it  was 
then  understood,  all  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  and 
giving  a  gen.  view  of  their  relations,  both  in  healtli  and 
disease.  His  work  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  the 
tissues,  but  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  compound  mi- 
i-roscope  at  that  time  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  opticians  succeeded  in  devising  efficient 
methods  of  correcting  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions of  that  instrument  that  H.  nwde  any  important  ad- 
vance beyond  the  position  in  which  Bichat  left  it.  [From 
orin.  art.  'in  J.\<  I'liiv.  I'l/c,  by  Col.  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.  D.] 

Hia'tory  [Gr,  io-ropia,  from  iffTopew,  to  "  learn  by  in- 
quiry." to  "examine"],  etymologically.  denotes  OM-ertaiu- 
imiii  by  inquiry,  hence  the  process  of  investigation  :  hence, 
furtiier,  an  account  of  the  circumstances  thus  ascertained. 
In  its  most  ordinarv  sense  it  is  restricted  to  a  narrative  of 
transactions  in  the  "order  of  time,  with  or  without  critical 
and  philosophical  commentarv. 

Aiu-irnt  History.— InWi  oriffin  H.  is  indistinguishable  from 
oral  tradition.  A  considerable  advance  wjis  made  when 
traditions  assumed  the  form  of  ballads,  but  no  really  au- 
thentic record  could  exist  previous  to  theinveutiou  of  writ 
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ing.  From  about  3000  b.  c.  the  Egyptians  may  be  said  to 
have  possessed  an  historical  lit.  The  practice  of  recording 
events  by  writing  spread  to  various  Oriental  nations,  but 
the  pursuit  of  H.  as  a  dept.  of  intellectual  culture  was  re- 
served for  the  Grs.  About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
B.  c,  Herodotus  composed  the  first  work  fully  answering  to 
our  present  idea  of  H.  A  considerable  step  in  advaiice  was 
taken  by  Thucydides,  who,  not  content  with  relating  the 
actions  of  men.  endeavors  to  iieneti-ate  into  their  motives, 
and  to  investigate  not  merely  the  accompanying  incidents, 
but  the  determining  causes  of  changes  in  human  affairs. 
Some  new  element.s  were  added  by  Polybius,  who  was  en- 
abled to  investigate  the  causes  of  national  greatness  and 
decay  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  his  predecessor.  Xeno- 
phon"s  Anabavis  and  Caesar's  Voiiuik  ntiirks  are  perfect  ex- 
amples of  pure  narrative  unacctnnpanied  by  reflection.  Of 
the  two  great  Rom.  historians.  Livy  aims  principally  at 
narrative,  but  also  at  the  glorification  of  liis  own  people. 
He  also  follows  the  example  of  'I'liucydides  in  interspersing 
his  own  reflections.  Tacitus  imitates  Thucydides,  but  with 
the  addition  of  an  intense  moral  purpose. 

Modern  Hi.f/onj.— During  the  Middle  Ages  H.  was  entirely 
eclipsed,  except  among  the  Saracens.  H.  was  not  replaced 
upon  her  old  fooling  until  the  invention  of  printing.  Two 
great  It.  historians,  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  traced, 
the  former  the  mediaeval,  the  latter  the  contemporary  H. 
of  his  country.  Their  example  was  emulated  by  De  Thou, 
the  Fr.,  and  Davila,  the  It.,  historian  of  the  wars  of  religion 
in  Fr.  ;  by  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Sp..  and  Strada,  the 
narrator  of  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  Raleigh, 
the  first  Englishman  to  attempt  a  H.  of  the  world,  and 
Clarendon,  whose  work  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a 
partisan  H.  These  remain  the  only  eminent  Eng.  historians 
until  Hume.  Robertson  gave  the  first  example  of  a  high- 
class  Eng.  historian  devoting  himself  to  the  transactions  of 
foreign  nations.  Gibbon's  DuTinc  ami  F<tll  of  the  Rom.  Em- 
pire IS  perhaps  the  greatest  historical  work  ever  produced. 

Recent  Hi/ttonans.— Since  the  18th  century  H.  has  claimed 
more  and  more  the  attention  of  superior  minds.  Early 
Eng.  H.  has  been  treated  by  Freeman,  that  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  by  Froude,  the  Commonwealth  by  Guizot,  the  Rev- 
olution by  Macaulay,  Scot.  H.,  by  Tytler  and  Burton. 
Among  the  historians  of  Fr.  areMichelet,  her  gen.  historian  ; 
ThieiTy,  the  investigator  of  her  early  H. :  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Barante,  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  Henri  Martin,  etc.  In 
virtue  of  its  subject,  Carlyle's  Fr.  Rtvolution  may  be  in- 
cluded among  Fr.  histories. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  It.  H.  have 
been  made  by  foreigners,  Sismondi,  Roscoe,  Gregorovius ; 
but  It.  also  boasts  her  Botta,  Cantu.  and  Codetta.  Ger.  has 
produced  numerous  historians,  among  whom  are  Miiller, 
Ranke,  Von  Raumer,  Schlosser,  Schiller,  and  Heeren.  Motley 
has  immortalized  himself  as  the  historian  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  H.  of  Bohemia  has  been  written  by 
Palacky,  of  Hus.  by  Karamsin,  of  Swe.  by  Geljer,  and  of 
Port,  by  Hercolano.  Bancroft  is  as  yet  the  standard  his- 
torian of  the  U.  S.  The  best  H.  of  the  Sp.  conquest  of  S. 
Amer.  are  by  Prescott  and  Arthur  Helps. 

Classical  H.,  with  the  exception  of  the  era  comprehended 
in  Gibbon's  work,  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  re- 
written during  the  present  century.  Niebuhr  disentangled 
the  legendary  from  the  authentic  portions  of  early  Rom.  H. 
The  H.  of  tlic  Republic  has  been  written  liy  IMonnnscn,  and 
the  intei-val  l)etwi'en  him  and  (iihbon  lias  Ix'cn  bridged  by 
Merivale.  (Tfote  has  ])roduced  the  standard  H.  of  the  Gr. 
republics.  The  H.  of  the  chr.  Ch.  has  l)een  told  by  Milman. 
The  H.  of  Egypt  is  told  liy  Brugsch,  and  that  of  Assyria  by 
Rawlinson.    India  has  foiitid  historians  in  Mill  and  Orme. 

Archives,  Siatvte.^,  Etc.— It  was  long  before  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  H.  of  every  civilized  people  was  in  some  sort 
written  in  its  jiublic  insts.,  and  that  the  essential  principles 
underlying  great  struggles  were  displayed  in  such  mani- 
festoes as  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  or  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.  It  was  discovered  that  laws  and  charters  not  only 
filled  up  the  outlines  of  historians,  but  corrected  their 
errors,  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  an  authentic 
H.  of  any  iieriod  must  be  based  upon  documentary  testi- 
mony where  sueli  is  procurable. 

History  in  its  ll^lution  to  Private  Life.— Tt  was  natural  that 
in  its  infancy  the  attention  of  H.  sh()uld  he  principally  fixed 
upon  great  public  events  and  picturesque  occurrences.  But 
the  conviction  that  the  intrigues  of  cabinets  and  the  shocks 
of  armies  are  only  important  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
gen.  well-being  has  now  thoroughly  leavened  everv  branch 
of  historical  research,  and  no  historian  is  satisfied  unless  he 
can  exhibit  thetnoral  and  social  condition  of  a  nation  at  a 
given  period.  Macaulays  view  of  the  social  state  of  Eng. 
at  the  Revolution  and  Mills  picture  of  the  condition  of 
India  at  the  Brit,  conquest  are  famous  examples. 

77ie  Study  of  msfory.— As  there  is  no  study  more  delightful 
than  that  of  H.,  so  is  there  none  more  vifallv  necessary  to 
the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  It  is  iniiiossible  to  fonn  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  present  circumstances  without  the  means 
of  comparison  with  the  past  supplied  l)y  a  knowledire  of  H. 
The  student  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  all  such 
knowledge  is  not  equally  useful.  The  Amer.  citizen  should 
especially  familiarize  himself  with  the  H.  of  free  states,  his 
own  country  before  all  others,  and  then  proceed  to  that  of 
other  nations.  The  best  method  of  study  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  an  outline  or  skeleton  of  the  subject,  service- 
able even  if  the  student  proceeds  no  further,  but  capable  of 
being  filled  up  indefinitely.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  R.  Garnett.] 

mt'cli'cock  (Charles  He.vry),  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  b.  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  Aug.  *3,  1886,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.,  Mass.  ; 
was  instructor  in  geol.  in  that  inst.  and  at  Lafayette  Coll., 
also  prof,  of  geol.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  H.,  186fi:  assistant 
geologist  of  Vt.  1857-61  ;  State  geologist  of  Me.  1861  62.  and 
of  N.  H.  1868;  has  written  largely  upon  geol.,  and  in  1870-71 
established  the  meteorological  observatory  upon  Mt.  Wash- 


ington, N.  H.,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  signal 
service  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Hitolioock  (Edward"),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Deerfield, 
Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793.  Interrupted  in  his  prepa- 
ration for  Harvard  Coll.  by  sickness  and  weakness  of  the 
eyes,  he  ed.  himself  while  following  the  plough.  From  1815 
to  1818  he  was  prin.  of  Deerfield  Acad.,  assisted  by  Miss  Orra 
M'hite,  the  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  who  ren- 
dered him  invaluable  aid  in  illustrating  his  scientific  works, 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Religion  of  Geol.  His  first 
publication  was  The  Doioifall  of  Bonaparte',  a  dramatic  poem 
of  500  lines  ;  this  appeared  in  1815.  From  that  date  till  1818, 
while  prin.  of  the  acad.,  he  furni.shed  the  calculations  for 
the  Farmer'^s  Aimaiiar  AinX  frequent  corrections  to  the  Xauti- 
cal  Almanac.  From  1S21  to  1825  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congl. 
ch.  in  Conway,  and  meanwhile  engaged  in  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  W.  Mass.  ;  was  prof,  of  cheni.  and  nat.  hist,  in  Am- 
herst Coil.  1835-44  ;  in  1830  was  appointed  State  geologist 
of  Mass.  ;  in  1836  was  commissioned  to  do  the  same  work  in 
the  first  dist.  of  N.  Y.,  but  resigned  the  office  on  account  of 
his  health.  From  1844  to  1854  he  was  pres.  of  Amherst  Coll. 
and  prof,  of  natural  theol.  and  geol.  He  accepted  the  presi- 
dency when  the  coll.  was  sinking  tmder  the  weight  of  pov- 
erty and  debt,  and  having  secured  for  it  liberal  endowments, 
doubled  the  number  of  students  in  10  yrs..  and  greatly  in- 
creased its  literary  and  scientific  advantages,  he  resigned 
that  office  and,  retaining  the  professorship,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  his  favorite  science  of  geol.,  but  al- 
ways in  its  coimection  with  religion.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  coll.  ch.  Religifin 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  writings  and  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  founders  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.  and  of 
the  Mass.  Agricultural  Coll.  His  most  unique  and  enduring 
monimient  is  the  Hitchcock  Ichnological  Museum  of  Am- 
herst Coll.,  created  by  his  genius,  science,  and  industry,  and 
containing  a  complete  collection,  comprising  every  known 
variety  of  those  fossil  footmarks  from  the  Conn.  Valley 
which  he  was  the  first  scientifically  to  examine,  classify,  ancl 
interpret.  Dr.  H.  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  of  the 
pioneers  of  Amer.  geol.  The  Amer.  Geological  Society  owes 
its  existence  to  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  its  first  pres.  He 
originated  new  dtictrines  and  arguments  in  geol.  and  natural 
theol.  D.  Feb.  27.  1864.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

mtolicock  (Edward),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  2;^.  1828,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1849,  and  at  Har- 
vard Med.  School  1852;  instructor  in  Williston  Sem.,  East- 
hampton.  Mass.,  and  in  1861  appointed  prof,  of  hygiene  and 
phys.  education  in  Amherst  Coll. 

Hitolioock  (Ethan  Allen),  b.  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  May 

18,  1798 :  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Acad.,  and  entered  the 
army  as  third  lieut.  of  artil.  July  1817.  Till  1829,  except  for 
3  >Ts.  as  assistant  instructor  of  inf.  tactics  at  W.  Pt.,  he 
served  on  gariison  and  recnnting  duty,  after  which  he  be- 
came commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Military  Acad.  :  in 
Gaines's  campaign  of  18.36  in  Fla.  he  was  acting  inspector- 
gen.  ;  was  transferred  to  recruiting  ser\ice.  and  subsequent- 
ly to  Indian  duty.  Promoted  to  be  major  8th  Inf.  in  1838, 
and  in  1841  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indian  bureau  ;  in  the 
Mex.  war  he  was  inspector-gen.  of  Gen.  Scott's  amiy.  Af- 
ter this  war  he  made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe  and  the 
E.,  and  on  his  return  was  placed  on  duty  in  Wash.  In  1851, 
then  col.  of  the  2d  Inf.,  he  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  and  commanded  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific  till 
1854.  He  resigned  Oct.  18.  18.55,  and  made  his  home  at  St. 
Louis,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  lit.  and  his  peculiar 
philosophical  investigations.  In  Feb.  1862  he  was  appointed 
maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed  on  duty  in  the  war 
dept.,  to  which  duties  were  added  in  Nov.  those  of  com.  for 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  commissary-gen.  of  pris- 
oners. These  duties  he  discharged  till  Oct.  1867.  Wrote 
The  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg  an((  Spinoza  Identifled  and  Christ 
the  Spirit,  being  an  attempt  to  State  the  Primitive  Viewof  Chris- 
tianity.    D.  Aug.  5,  1870. 

Hitclioock  (Henry  Lawrence).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Burton,  ()., 
Oct.  31,  1813.  son  of  Chief-Justice  Peter  Hitchcock  of  O.  ; 
grad.  at  Yale  1832  ;  studied  divinity  in  Lane  Sem.  ;  held 
Presb.  pastorates  in  Morgan,  O..  1837-40.  in  Columbus  1840- 
55  :  pres.  of  Western  Reserve  Coll.  18,55-71.    D.  July  6.  1873. 

Hitolioock  (Peter).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Oct. 

19,  1780,  grad.  at  Yale  1801  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1804, 
removed  toO.  1806,  State  senator  1812-16,  M.  C.  1817-19  ;  was 
afterward  for  27  yrs.  a  justice  of  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
and  a  part  of  that  time  chief-justice.    D.  May  11,  18.53. 

Hitolioock  (Roswell  Dwight),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  E. 
Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  1.5,  1817:  joined  the  sophomore  class  in 
Amherst  Coll.  in  18.33.  grad.  in  1836  :  was  prin.  of  an  acad.  in 
Jaffrev,  N.  H.,  18:36-37;  pursued  biblical  and  other  studies 
under" private  tuition  ia37-;^:  entered  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  in  18;38 ;  was  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Acad.,  An- 
dover, for  one  term  ;  was  tutor  at  Amherst  1839-42,  and  in 
1869  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  coll.  From  1842 
to  1844  he  was  a  residetit  licentiate  at  Andover;  then 
preached  for  a  vr.  in  Waterville,  Me.,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  the  First  Congl.  ch.  in  Exeter.  N.  IL,  Nov.  19, 
1845.  Spent  1847-48  in  (ier.  at  the  univs.  of  Halle  and  Berlin. 
In  18.52  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  accept  the  Collins  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bowdoin  t:oll., 
and  in  1855  he  was  chosen  Washburn  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  in 
Union  Theological  Sem..  N.  Y.  In  1866  he  visited  It.  and 
Gr..  and  in  1869-70  Egypt.  Sinai,  and  Pal.  In  1871  he  was 
made  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Pal.  Exploration  Society.  During 
the  c.  war  he  took  a  decided  stand  on  the  side  of  the  geiL 
govt.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Bowdoin  Coll. 
in  18.55.  and  of  LL.D.  from  Williams  Coll.  in  1873.  lie  was  one 
of  the  assistant  eds.  of  Amer.  Theological  Rerieiv  186:3-70.  for 
which  and  Presb.  Quarterly  he  has  written  many  articles. 
Wrote  also  Socialism,  and  has  edited  A  Complete  Analysis  of 
the  Bible,  and  (with  Drs.  Eddy  and  Schaff)  Hijmm  and  Songs 
of  I'raise  and  Hymns  and  Songs  for  Social  aiid  Sabbath  Wor- 
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<hip ;  was  elected  pres.  of  Union  Theological  Sem.  in  1880. 
He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.V  rnir.  Cyc. 

Hitcboock  (Samtei.  A.),  a  citizen  of  Brimfield,  Mass.,  b. 
about  1784  :  acquired  great  wealth,  and  was  the  founder  of 
tlie  Hitchcoi-k  Free  High  !?chool.  Brimfield.  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  Amherst  Coll.,  Mass.,  Tabor  Coll.,  la.,  HI.  Coll., 
Audover  Theoloirical  Sem.  and  of  various  chs.  and  chari- 
I  ies.    These  gifts  exceeded  S0.'H).(X»O.    D.  Nov.  24, 1873. 

Hitopade'sa  [Sans,  "good  instruction"],  a  collection  of 
fables  of  a  didactic  character  and  anc.  origin,  existing  in  the 
>-aus.  lang.  H  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  Panchatantra. 
In  substance,  the  H.  is  nearly  identical  with  the  reputed 
fables  of  Pilpay,  and  obviously  came  from  same  source. 

Ilit'tite!i$  [Heb.  Chitti.  "descendants  of  Heth'"],  a  Ca- 
laanitish  nation  whose  original  seat  was  Hebron.  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  well 
as  ill  the  Bible,  and  were  often  noticed  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. After  the  conciuest  of  Pal.  they  established  a 
kingdom  in  the  Orontes  valley,  their  cap.  being  Kadesh. 
Numbers  of  them  remained  with  the  Jews  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  The  Egyptian  records 
contain  the  names  of  several  of  the  H.  kings. 

Hives.     See  Nettle  Rash. 

Hi'vltes  [Heb.  Chlrti.  '"midlanders  "  or  "villagers"],  a 
Canaanitish  race  conquered  by  the  Hebs.  A  part  of  them, 
the  Gibeonites  and  their  neighbors,  became  Jewish  prose- 
lytes, but  the  great  mass  of  them,  li\ing  in  the  region  of  T>-re, 
seem  to  have  been  unconquered  :  but  Solomon  made  them 
tributaries,  and  even  menial  subjects. 

Hlwasi'see  College,  in  a  p. -v.  of  the  same  name,  in 
Monroe  co.,  Tenn..  was  ilesigned  to  secure  a  thorough  prac- 
tical training  to  those  young  men  who  had  not  means  to 
attend  more  expensive  colls.    It  was  organized  in  1849. 

Hoaug-Hai.    See  Yellow  Sea. 

Hoaug-Ho  ("  yellow  river"),  one  of  the  prin.  rivers  of 
Chi.,  rises  in  Thibet,  flows  first  N.  E.  into  Mongolia,  then  S. 
and  S.  W.  through  Chi.  proper,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
lat.  34°  N.  Its  course  is  winding,  its  current  rapid,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  lowland  it  is  scarcely  navigable.  The 
immense  amount  of  yellow  clay  which  it  carries  along  with 
it  is  deposited  partly  at  its  mouth,  partly  along  its  bed. 
Thus,  not  only  the  level  of  its  waters  but  of  its  bed  is  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land,  which  must  be  protected  against 
its  inimdations  by  immense  levees.  An  extensive  system 
of  canals  has  been  constructed  to  lead  paits  of  its  waters 
into  other  river-beds,  and  prevent  the  devastations  with 
which  it  threatens  one  of  the  most  fertOe  provs.  of  the  em- 
pire. Its  prin.  affluent  is  Hoei-Ho  :  among  the  large  cities 
along  its  shores  are  Lan-Choo  and  Kai-Fung.  In  18.53  the 
H.-H.  broke  from  its  old  course,  and  began  pouring  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Yellow  Sea  by  a  mouth  some  hundreds  of  m.  N. 
uf  its  former  one.    Length,  about  2000  m. 

Hoar  iEbesezer  Kockwood),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord,  Mass., 
f>b.  21.  ISIO,  a  son  of  Samuel  Hoar  :  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1835, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840  :  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
luminon  pleas  1849-55,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
1S.59-G9,  U.  S.  attv.-gen.  1869-70,  joint  high  com.  on  the  Wash, 
treaty  of  1871 :  M.  C.  from  Mass.  1873-75. 

Hoar  (George  Frisbie;,  a  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  b. 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1826,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1846  ; 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1849,  and  settled  at  Worcester, 
Mass  :  was  elected  to  the  41st  Cong.,  and  re-elected  to  the 
42d,  43d,  and  44th.  In  1877  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
from  Mass.    Keelected  Jan.  18,  1883. 

Hoar  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  May  18,  1778, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1802 :  was  teacher  in  Va.  2  yrs. ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  1805,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  lawyer  :  was  in 
1820  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  ;  a 
State  senator  1825-33,  a  State  councillor  1845-16,  and  M.  C. 
1835-37.  In  1814  he  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  Mass.  to 
.8.  C.  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  certain  acts  authorizing 
the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes  from  outside  the  State, 
and  on  Dec.  5  of  that  yr.  he  was  forcibly  expelled  from 
Charleston,  the  State  legislature  on  the  same  day  authoriz- 
ing the  gov.  to  expel  him.    D.  Nov.  2.  18.56. 

Ho'atzln,  the  OiiMhocomui)  cris/a/nf.  a  S.  Amer.  bird  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  peacock  in  appearance.  It  exhibits 
a  number  of  peculiarities  in  structure,  and  is  the  type  of  a 
group  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  equal  value  with  the  Alecter- 
omorphie  (Phasianidse),  Pteroclomorpha?,  and  Turnicimor- 
phae.  It  has  a  large  crop  and  a  small  gizzard,  is  gregarious, 
and  frequents  marshes,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
Arum  aiborexctmi.    Its  flesh  has  an  intolerably  rank  taste. 

HoHliart  (John  Henry),  S.  T.  D.,  an  Ainer.  bp.,  b.  in 
Phila.  Sept.  14.  1775,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1793 :  ordained 
deacon  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1798,  a  priest  in  1801  ;  in  1799  was 
made  rector  of  Christ  ch..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1800  rec- 
tor of  St.  George's,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  in  the  same  year 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  ch..  New  York,  of  which  in  1812 
he  became  assistant  rector,  and  in  1816  rector  :  made  bp.  of 
New  York  in  1816,  and  in  1821  prof,  of  pastoral  theol.  and 
pulpit  eloquence  in  the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.,  New  York, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  Wrote  Ajxilogy  for 
Apwtolic  Order.    D.  Sept.  10.  18:10. 

Hobart  (Joiik  Sloss).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in 
1738.  grad.  at  Yale  in  17.57 :  was  in  the  N.  Y.  Cong.,  and  in 
1766  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
state  const.  ;  became  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  : 
V.  S.  Senator  in  1798  ;  resigned  in  the  same  vr..  and  became 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  dist.  court  for  N.  Y.     I).  Feb.  4,  1805. 

Hobart  ToAvn,  or  Hobarton,  cap.  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  on  the  Derweiit.  which  at  its  entrance  into  Storm  Bay 
forms  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  connected  with  Melbourne 
V'y  steamers.     Pop.  27.248. 

Hobbes  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most  distingui.^hed  think- 
ers of  the  period  of  Eng.  emancipation  from  scholasticism, 
b.  Apr.  5,  1.588,  at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire  ;  was  ed.  at  t)x.  ; 
travelled  in  Fr.  and  It.  In  1647  he  became  mathematical  in- 
structor to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  a  relation  which  was 
broken  in  alarm  upon  the  publication  of  his  views  on  politi- 


cal, moral,  and  theolo^cal  subjects  in  the  treatises  (1)  Trea- 
tise OH  Human  Nature  in  16.50,  (2)  De  Corpore  Politico  (Lond., 
1G50).  and  (3)  his  collected  \-iews  in  the  Leiiathan.orthe  Mat- 
ter. Power,  and  Fo7-m  of  a  Commonuealth.  Ecckidastical  and 
CivU,  in  1651.  He  pub.  "a  remarkable  Letter  ujion  Lifjerty  and 
Necessity  in  16.54,  and  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  his 
great  work.  Pliilosophicul  Eudi>nent><.  in  16.55-58:  the  first  di- 
vision treating  of  Body,  the  second  division  of  Human  Nature, 
the  third  of  the  State.  After  the  Restoration  H.  received  a 
pension  of  £100  from  Charles  II.,  his  former  pupil.  In  1675 
he  pub.  translations  of  Homer's  I/iad  and  Odyssey.  He 
wrote  his  autobiography  in  Lat.  verse,  and  his  Behemoth,  a 
dialogue  on  the  c.  wars  between  1640  and  1660,  was  finished 
in  the  yr.  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Dec.  1679,  at  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Devon.shire,  his  constant  friend  and  sup- 
porter. Complete  Hwfo,  ed.  by  Molesworth,  16  vols.  (5  vols. 
Lat..  11  vols.  Eng.),  Lond.  AVm.  T.  Harris. 

Hob'by,  name  given  in  G.  Brit,  to  certain  small  falcons, 
especially  to  the  Falcon  subbuteo,  a  bird  about  1  ft.  in  length 
and  of  very  elegant  shape.  It  was  once  much  employed  in 
hawking. 

Ho'bokeu,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
directly  opposite  New  York  city,  and  N.  of  and  adjoining 
Jersey  City  ;  incorporated  in  1855.  Lines  of  European  steam- 
ers start  "from  this  point.  Its  trade  in  coal  is  exten.sive,  it 
being  one  of  the  prin.  depots  from  which  New  York  city  and 
its  shipping  are  supplied.  Prominent  among  its  acads.  is  the 
Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology,  which  has  very  complete  ap- 
paratus and  arrangements  for  teaching  the  natural  sciences 
and  their  applications  to  the  arts  and  industries.  The  Frank- 
lin Lyceum  Association  has  a  library  of  several  thousand  vols. 
Its  prin.  industries  are  connected  with  European  steamers 
and  the  coal-docks.    Pop.  1870,  20,297 ;  1880.  .30,999. 

Hob'son's  Choiee.  It  is  related  that  Tobias  Hobson, 
univ.  caiTier  at  Cambridge,  was  the  first  person  in  Eng.  who 
kept  a  backney-stable.  He  always  asked  his  customers  to 
j  take  their  choice  of  his  40  horses,  but  managed  to  put  off 
j  the  traveller  with  the  horse  which  stood  nearest  the  door. 
I  Hence  "  Hobson's  choice  "  signifies  a  nominal  choice  with 
1  no  real  alternative. 

1  Hoclie,  osh  (Lazare),  b.>  June  25.  1768.  at  Montreuil.  the 
I  son  of  a  poor  workman,  who  could  give  him  no  education. 
In  1784  he  enlisted  in  the  army :  in  1791  he  fought  as  ser- 
geant in  the  regiment  of  Gardes  Fran^aises  with  the  rabble 
before  the  door  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  in  1792  he  became  lieut. 
in  the  regiment  of  Rouergue,  and  in  1793  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  siege  of  Thion\ille  and  in  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden.  While  impri.soned  on  some  suspicion,  he  sent  a 
plan  of  a  campaign  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  he 
was  immediately  liberated,  made  a  brig. -gen.,  and  sent  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  Ilouchard.  He  soon  received  an  inde- 
pendent command,  and  in  1793  defeated  the  Aus.  at  Weis- 
senburg,  and  compelled  them  to  withdraw  from  Alsace.  In 
1795  he  foiled  the  invasion  of  the  royalists  and  the  Eng.,  at- 
tempted from  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  In  1796  he  paci- 
fied the  Vendee,  and  in  1797  he  again  commanded  against 
the  Aus.  and  defeated  them  thrice.    D.  Sept.  18,  1797. 

Hocli'klrt-li,  V.  of  Sax.,  7  m.  S.  E.  of  Bautzen,  where 
Frederick  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the  Aus.  Oct.  14,  17.58. 

Hoclist,  town  of  Prus.,  at  the  inflits  of  the  Nidda  into 
the  Main,  wiiere,  June  20, 1622.  Tilly  defeated  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick  :  and  Oct.  11,  1795,  the  Aus.  defeated  the  Fr. 

Hooli'stadt,  town  of  Bavaiia,  on  the  Danube,  where, 
Aug.  13.  1704.  the  Aus.  and  Eng.  under  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  defeated  the  Fr.  and  Bavaiians.  The  Eng. 
named  the  battle  after  Blenheim,  a  small  v.  near  H.,  where 
one  of  its  most  decisive  episodes  took  place. 

Hock  Tide,  or  Hoke  Day«i,  the  Monday  and  Tiies- 
dav  occurring  2  weeks  after  Easter,  a  former  Eng.  festival 
in  "memory  of  Ethelred's  victory  over  the  Danes  in  1002. 
Tolls  were  taken  at  the  town-gates  and  money  was  collected 
throughout  the  parish  for  the  priest.  Traces  of  the  old  cus- 
toms existed  in  some  places  in  the  18th  century. 

Hodge  (Archibald  Alexander',  D.  D..  LL.D..  son  of 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  noticed  below,  was  b.  in  I'rinceton, 
N.  J.,  Julv  18.  1823 :  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  New  Jersev  in  1841 : 
was  tutor  l!>14-46 :  grad.  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem.  in 
1847 :  was  missionary  in  India  1847-50  :  was  settled  as  a  pas- 
tor in  Lower  W.  Nottingham.  Md.,  1851-55;  at  Fredericks 
burg.  Va.,  185.5-61.  and  at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa..  1861-62.  In  ISWhe 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  didactic,  historical,  and  polemic 
theol.  in  the  W.  Theological  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  in 
1879  was  made  prof,  of  didactic  and  polemic  theol.  at  Prince- 
ton.    Has  pub.  Outlines  of  Theol..  etc. 

Hodge  (Charles).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  of  Scotch  Irish  descent, 
was  b.  in  Phila.,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1797,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll. 
181.5.  From  1816  to  1819  he  was  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Sem.  at  Princeton.  In  1820  he  accepted  the  appointment  oi 
assistant  teacherof  the  original  langs.  of  Script,  in  the  sem.. 
and  in  1822  was  elected  bv  the  Gen.  Assembly  prof,  of  Oriental 
and  bibhcal  lit.  In  1828  lie  returned  to  his  chair,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  3  vrs.  spent  in  study  at  the  univs.  of  Paris. 
Halle,  and  Berlin."  In  lS4i)  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  exegetical  and  didactic  theol.,  to  which,  in  1852,  polemic 
theol.  was  added.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  the  incumbent 
of  that  professorship,  having  d.  in  1851.  The  celebration  at 
Princeton,  Apr.  24,  1872,  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  his  professorship  was  a  memorable  occasii>n,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Amer.  hist.  He  founded  the  Bif>licat  Pti>ertory 
and  Princeton  Petieir.  and  was  its  ed. -in-chief  nearly  40  yrs. 
His  irreat  work  is  Systematic  Theol.     D.  June  19.  1878. 

Hodge  (Hugh  Lenox),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila.  June  27, 
1796.  brother  of  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  and  son  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Hodge  :  grad.  at  Princeton  with  honors  1814  :  took  the  med. 
degree  in  1817  at  the  I'niv.  of  Pa.  :  prof,  of  obstetrics  in  that 
inst.  18;i5-63.  Wrote  Si/stem  of  Obstelruv&iid  on  Dii^fasts  Pecul- 
iar to  Women,  standard  treatises  of  the  first  authority  :  wrote 
much  for  the  professional  journals,  and  had  a  wide  fame  as 
a  practitioner  and  instructor.    D.  Feb.  •&,  187:1. 
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Hodge  (H.  Lenox).  M.  D..  1i.  July  30,  1836,  in  Phila..  Pa. ; 
stiiflied  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  received  the  decrees  of  B.  A. 
1855,  M.  A.  1858.  and  M.  D.  IS.iS  ;  was  re.'iident  jiliys.  in  the 
Pa.  Hospital  18.58-GO.  In  1861  was  appointed  demonstrator 
of  surgery  and  chief  of  the  surgical  dispensary  of  the  Univ. 
of  Pa.,  an"d  in  1870  was  made  demonstrator  of  anat.  During 
the  war  was  one  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Sat- 
terlee  Hospital,  belonged  to  the  Pa.  reserve  corps  of  sur- 
geons, and  was  pension  examining  surgeon  to  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  :  has  been  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  since  1804,  and  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Presb.  Hospital  since  its  opening  in  1872.  He  has  written 
and  pub.  a  number  of  articles  in  med.  journals  in  connection 
with  original  investigations  on  metallic  sutures,  trachiot- 
omy,  ovariotomy,  etc 

Ho'dograpii  [66o?.  "  path,"  and  ypac^eir,  to  "  write  "  or 
"describe"].  If  from  any  fixed  point  lines  be  drawn  at 
every  instant  rerircscnrinix  in  maunitnde  and  direction  the 
velocity  of  a  point  dcscriiiiim-  any  i)ath  in  any  manner,  the 
extremities  of  these  lines  form  a  curve  wliich  is  called  the 
hodoqraph.  The  invention  of  this  construction  is  due  to  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  re- 
markable theorems  to  whicli  it  leads  is  this  :  The  H.for  the 
motion  of  a  planet  or  coiixt  is  tihrai/s  a  circle,  whatever  be  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  /he  /»//}/. 

Hoei-SIiln,  or  Hiii-Slien,  a  Booddhist  monk  from 
Chi.,  who,  according  to  liis  own  narrative,  regularly  en- 
tered on  the  Chi.  Year-Books,  returned  a.  u.  490  from  a"  long 
journey  to  the  E.,  where,  as  he  declared,  he  had  visited  a 
country  which,  according  to  the  distances  as  he  gave  them, 
would  be  Cal.  or  Mex.  He  describes  a  plant,  fiisany,  from 
which  he  named  the  country.  From  its  fruit,  "  like  a  red 
pear,"  and  the  description  of  the  cloth  and  paper  made  from 
its  fibres,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  maguey  or  Affare 
Americana,  so  characteristic  of  the  country.  "  No  iron,"  he 
says,  "  is  foimd  in  this  land,  but  copper,  gold,  and  silver  are 
not  prized,  and  do  not  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  market."  In  this  and  all  other  particulars  the  narrative 
of  H.-S.  applies  accurately  to  what  is  known  in  p;irt  of  >b'X. 
and  in  part  of  Peru.  The  monk  declares  that  he  found 
Booddliistic  insts.  wlii'/h  had  bceti  introduced  .50  yrs.  before 
him  by  5  beggar-priests  from  Kipin  (Beloochistan).  (See  C. 
(i.  'L'E'Lk'SD,  Fiisancf.  or  ilie  Discan  ri/  (if  Amer.  by  Chi.  Bood- 
dhist Priests  in  the  Fiflli  Centiirij.  Lond.) 

Ho'fer  (Andreas),  b.  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the  Tyrol,  Nov. 
32,  1767  :  took  command  of  a  party  of  riflemen  serving 
against  the  Fr.  17%  ;  took  a  prominent  part  (1SO8-09)  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Tyrol :  led  in  the  ujtrising  of  the  peojile 
against  tlie  Fr.  and  Bavarians  1809  ;  gained  the  important 
battles  of  Sterzing  and  Innspnutk  ;  defeated  Lefebvre  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  prov.,  and  was  declared  ruler  of  the 
Tyrol.  Soon  after,  Aus.  having  been  reduced  to  submission 
by  Nap.,  H.  became  unable  to  sustain  himself.  Betrayed  for 
money  by  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot  by  order  of  Nap.  at  Mantua  Feb.  20.  1810. 

Hofr'maii  (David),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Baltinmre  Dec.  25.  17S4  : 
was  prof,  of  law  in  the  Univ.  of  Md.  1817-36.  after  wliidi  he 
practised  law  in  Phila.,  though  passing  some  yrs.  in  Euroiic, 
from  which  he  returned  in  1853.  He  pub.  A  Ctnirseof  Leyul 
Study,  Chronicles  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus,  etc.  D. 
Nov.  11.  18.54. 

Hofrinaii  (John  Thompson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  182S.  grad.  in  1816  at  Union  Coll.,  Sclient'cta<ly  : 
was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1S4!) :  became  in  1860,  and  again 
in  1863,  recorder  of  New  York  city  :  was  Dem.  mayor  of 
New  York  1866-69,  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1869-73. 

Hoflinait  (Mukrat),  b.  in  New  York  Sept.  29,  1791, 
grad.  in  1809  at  Columbia  Coll.  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
was  (18.39-43)  assistant  vice-chancellor,  and  (1853-61)  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  New  York.  Author  of  Treatise  on  the 
Corjwration  of  JVew  York,  Vice- Chancery  Reports,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Law  in  Xew  York:    D.  May  7,  1878. 

Hoflfknaii  (0«Df:N),  a  son  of  Judge  Jo  si  ah  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, b.  in  New  York  in  1799,  and  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in 
1812  :  served  3  yrs.  as  a  mdpn.  in  the  war  with  G.  Brit. :  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  :  removed  to  New 
York  city  in  1826;  was  M.  C.  18:37-41,  and  again  in  1848;  in 
18.54  was  chosen  atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y.    D.  May  1,  18.56. 

HoflTinan  (William),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  Dec.  2, 
1807,  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf.,  rising  to  be  col.  1862 ; 
saw  much  active  service  against  the  Sac  and  Seminole  Ind- 
ians, being  thus  engaged  and  on  frontier  duty  till  1846 :  in  the 
war  with  .Alex,  he  participated  in  the  .siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  various  battles  up  to  and  including  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  ISIexico  ;  on  duty  in  Tex.  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
c.  war,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  exchanged 
Aug.  1862.  Appointed  commissary-gen.  of  prisoners  in  1862, 
he  super\'ised  and  controlled  all  captured  and  paroled  pris- 
oners until  the  close  of  the  war  (brevetted  brig.-gen.  and 
maj.-gen.).  when  he  assumed  command  of  his  regiment ;  re- 
tired in  1870. 

HoflT'iiiaiin  (Ernst  Theodor  \Vilhelm),  a  Cier.  novelist 
of  great  talent  but  of  somewhat  unsound  character,  b.  at 
Konigsberg  in  1776.  He  studied  law,  and  held  for  some  yrs. 
various  judicial  offices  in  Posen  and  Warsaw.  In  1816"  he 
was  appointed  councillor  of  the  court  of  judicature  in  Ber- 
lin, in  which  city  he  d.  in  1822.  His  life  was  very  unhappy. 
His  father,  who  deserted  him,  was  a  man  of  bad  temper, 
and  his  uncle,  who  ed.  him,  was  a  man  of  pedantic  charac- 
ter. In  his  early  manhood  he  was  thrown  out  of  his  posi- 
tion by_  Nap. 's  invasion.  When  lie  was  once  more  reinstat- 
ed in  his  judicial  office  he  had  contracted  habits  which  made 
him  unfit  for  society.  He  retired  to  tlie  tavern,  where  his 
fine  gifts  were  rapidly  destroyed.  His  first  book,  Plian- 
tasie-stiicke  in  CalloVs  Munier  (18141,  a  collection  of  essays  or 
papers  chiefly  on  music,  belongs  to  the  finest  and  most 
charming  efforts  of  Ger.  genius.  His  Etexiere  des  Teiifels  is 
still  more  brilliant  and  powerful,  though  it  is  wild,  weird, 
and  eccentric.    His  last  effort  was  Lebens  aiisichten  des  Kater- 


Murr  (1821-22).  Among  his  minor  novels  many  may  be  con- 
sidered as  masterpieces,  such  as  Meister  Martin,  Fraiilein 
Scnderi/.  Doqe  vnd  Dnr/eresse,  etc.  CIlemens  Petersen. 

Hofliiiaiin  (Friedrich).  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Halle,  Ger., 
Feb.  19.  1660,  grad.  M.  D.  at  Jena  1681 :  became  phvs.  to  the 
king  of  Prus.  1708 :  was  jn-of.  of  med.  at  Halle  1693-1742.  His 
greatest  work  was  Systeina  .)[nli<-'ui<x  Rationalis.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  by  '"  Hoffman's  anodyne"  (Spirltus  atheris 
comiKisitus),  a  preparation  devised  by  him.    D.  Nov.  12,  1742. 

Hog'  [a  word  of  Cymric  origin],  the  domestic  swine,  the 
remote  offspring  of  the  wild  swine  (Sus  scrqfa).  Its  flesh, 
rejected  as  unclean  by  Jew.s,  Mohammedans.' etc.,  is  an  im- 
))ortant  article  of  food  among  most  civilized  and  many  bar- 
barous nations.  The  flesh  is  not  the  only  valuable  product. 
The  skin  makes  a  leather  valued  by  the  saddler:  the  bristles 
make  the  best  brushes  ;  the  fat  supplies  lard,  lard  oil,  glyce- 
rine, soap,  and  star  candles.  There  are  many  breeds  of  do- 
mestic swine,  which  differ  greatly  in  size,  fattening  qualities, 
and  profitableness  in  raising.  When  neglected  and  bred  in 
the  woods  and  fattened  upon  nuts  and  aconis,  the  swine 
tends  strongly  to  revert  to  the  wild  type. 

Ho'gartli  (William),  a  celebrated  Eng.  artist,  foremost 
in  his  line  of  subjects  :  b.  in  Lond.  1697  or  1698,  date  uncer- 
tain. His  father,  a  school-master,  apprenticed  him  in  1712 
to  a  silversmith  as  an  engraver  of  armorial  bearings  on 
plate.  A  few  yrs.  later  he  was  engaged  in  engraving  for 
booksellers.  His  first  profession  was  that  of  jjortrait- 
painter;  but  his  talent  leading  him  in  other  directions,  he 
soon  struck  the  vein  that  made  him  famous.  H.'s  industry 
was  indefatigable,  and  his  achievements  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here  even  byname.  The  Analysis  of  Beaidy. 
a  vol.  pub.  in  1753,  contained  much  keen  observation  arid 
abounded  in  clever  hints,  but  has  not  materially  added  U.t 
his  fame.  The  public  galleries  of  Lond.  hold  many  of  H.'s 
great  pictures,  the  best  of  which  are  accessible  to  eveiybody 
in  prints  frcmi  the  artist's  own  plates.  A  list  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  in  Spooner's  Did.  and  Mrs.  Clements's 
Handbook.     D.  Oct.  26.  17&4.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Hogg  (James),  "the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  b.  in  Ettrick 
parisli,  Selkirkshire,  Scot..  Jan.  25,  1772:  followed  his  an- 
cestral occupation  of  shepherd,  and  several  times  attempted, 
with  poor  success,  to  gain  a  living  as  a  farmer  on  his  own 
account.  His  school  education  svas  very  slight,  but  he  was 
a  great  reader.  In  1801  he  pub.  Scot.  Pastorals,  Poems  and 
Songs,  followed  by  The  Mountain  Bard  ;  became  in  1810  ed. 
of  The  Spy,  a  journal  in  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Scott  and  the  other  Tory  men  of  letters  and  a  con- 
tributor to  Black/rood.  In  1817  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  settled 
him  upon  the  farm  of  Altrive,  where  he  lived  his  remaining 
vrs.,  engaged  mainly  in  literary  work.  His  best  work  is  Th<- 
'Queen's  Wake.     D.  Nov.  21,  18.3.5. 

Hog  Plum,  the  fruit  of  Spondias  lutea,  tuberosa,  pur- 
purea, and  JfoM/)in  of  Brazil  and  the  W.  I.,  so  called  because 
hogs  arc  fed  upon  the  fruits.  The  fruit  of  .S'.  Birrea  of  Sene- 
gal and  Abyssinia  yields  an  intoxicating  drink.  That  of  S. 
dulci.-i  or  Pt>upartia,'m  the  Society  Islands, is  delicious.  Sev- 
eral of  the  above  and  other  species  have  medicinal  qualities. 
They  belonir  to  the  order  Anacardiacea?. 

Hog  Rat,  a  name  given  to  certain  large  rodents  of  the 
family  Spalacopodida?,  genus  Capromys,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  food.  The  hair  is 
coarse,  but  not  spiny.    Three  species  are  known. 

Hogs'Iiead  (derivation  uncertain],  in  wine-measure  hi 
a  pipe,  or  63  wine-gallons.  In  beer-measure  a  hogshead 
contains  .54  beer-gallons.  The  first  kind  contains  52)^^  im- 
perial gallons,  nearly  ;  the  second  about  .55  imperial  gallons. 
Any  large  cask  is  in  popular  lang.  called  a  hogshead.  .\ 
hogshead  of  tobacco  weighs  from  7.50  to  1200  lbs.,  varying  in 
the  different  States. 

Holieiilln'deii,  v.  of  Bavaria,  where  the  Fr.  under 
Moreau  defeated  the  Aus.  Dec.  3,  1800. 

Holteiilolie,  ho'en-lo-eh,  a  princely  family  of  Ger.. 
sprang  from  Franconia,  where  the  castle  of  Holloch  was  the 
family  seat :  acquired  much  landed  property,  became  counts, 
and  branched  off  into  various  lines.  In  1776  the  counts  of 
II.  were  created  princes  of  the  empire.  At  present  the  fam- 
ily comprises  2  prin.  lines  —  H.-Neuenstein  (subdivisions. 
H.-Langenburg  and  H.-Oehringen)  and  H.-Waldenburg  (sul)- 
divisions,  H.-Bartenstein  and  H.-Scbillingsfurst).  The  fol- 
lowing members  are  known  to  hist.  :  (1)  Friedrich  Ludwk;. 
])rince  of  H.-Tngelfingen.  Prus.  gen.,  b.  1746,  d.  1818  :  famous 
for  the  infaini>us  capitulation  at  Preuzlau,  Oct.  28,  1800. 
(2)  LiDWKi  Alovsus.  prince  of  H.-Waldenburg-Bavtenstein, 
b.  176.5,  d.  1829:  distinguished  himself  in  the  Fr..  Dut.,  and 
Aus.  services ;  became  marshal  and  peer  of  Fr.  :  fought 
against  Nap.  (.3)  Alexander  Leopold  Franz  Emmerich. 
prince  of  Il.-Waldenljurg  -  Schillingsfurst,  b.  1794,  d.  1849: 
became  a  priest,  wrote  mystical  books:  had  great  fame  as 
a  healer  of  the  sick  by  riiiraculons  power.  (4)  Chlodwig. 
prince  of  H.-Waldenburg-sdiillingsfurst,  ambassador  of  the 
(ier.  emp.  to  Fr.,  b.  Mar.  31,  1819. 

HoIieii!iitaiifeii,  ho'en-stow-fen,  was  the  name  of  a 
princely  family  in  Gei-.  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  bore  "the  imperial  crown  from  1138  to  12.54,  and  died 
out  in  "the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century.  The  founder  of 
the  family  was  Friederich  von  Biiren,  whose  son,  Friedrich 
VON  Stai'pen  or  Hohenstaiifen,  followed  Henry  IV.,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  valor  and  military  talents 
that  the  king  made  him  duke  of  Suabia.  gave  him  his 
daughter  Agnes  in  marriage,  and  appointed  him  regent  in 
Ger.  during  his  absence  in  It.  Bv  this  rapid  rise  the  family 
of  H.  (also  called  by  the  Its.  (rhibfllines,  from  another  of 
their  possessions,  the  castle  of  Weililingen)  could  not  help 
coming  into  colli.Mon  with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Welfs 
or  Guelphs,  which  in  Ger.  held  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  be- 
side large  possessions  in  It.  Friedrich  was  compelled  by 
his  enemies  to  renounce  parts  of  his  dukedom.  On  his  death 
in  1105  he  left  2  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Friedrich  II.,  was 
confirmed  as  duke  of  Suabia  by  Henry  V.,  and  the  younger 
created  duke  of  Francimia  in  1112.    Both  the  brothers  ad- 
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hered  to  the  enip.,  and  when,  in  1125,  the  Franeonlan  dy- 
nasty died  out  with  Henry  V.,  the  family  of  H.  inherited  a 
lanre  part  of  the  emp/s  private  fortune.  Friedricli  II.  even 
attempted  to  obtain  the  imperial  ditrnity.  Lothair  the  Sax., 
an  enemy  of  him  and  his  family,  was  chosen  emp.,  and  the 
H.  were  pressed  so  hard  that  they  had  to  sue  for  peace  in 
1135.  Nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Lothair  in  li;^.  Fried- 
rich  II. "s  brother.  Conrad,  duke  of  Fi-anconia.  became  emj).. 
and  the  family  held  the  dijinity  for  more  than  a  century  in 
the  persons  of  Conrad  III..  113t>-.52:  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa. 
n.i2-W:  Henry  VI..  1191^97:  Philip,  1197-1003:  Fi-ederick  II., 
1212-50 :  Conrad  IV.,  1250-52.  The  jren.  character  of  these 
men  was  energy,  tending  toward  despotism,  but  allied  with 
magnanimity.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  their  reign 
was  their  perpetual  contest  with  the  Guelphs  and  the  popes. 
In  1252  Conrad  IV.  left  Ger.  for  It.,  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  power  in  his  inherited  countries  in  8.  It.,  but  in  1254  he 
wa.<  poisoned.  His  half-brother.  Manfred,  endeavored  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  family,  but  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  Benevento  in  1266.  and  when  (1268i  Coni-adin.  the 
son  of  Conrad  IV..  tried  to  come  into  possession  of  Naples, 
he  was  defeated  at  Tagliacazzo  and  beheaded.  The  male 
line  of  the  family  of  H.  died  out  with  him. 

Hobenzollerii,  ho'en-tsol-lern,  a  terr.  of  Ger..  inclosed 
by  M'iirtemberg  and  Baden,  but  belonging  to  Prus.  It  is 
niountaiuous.  but  fertile,  watered  by  the  Xeckar  and  tlie 
Danube.  It  formed  2  independent  principalities.  Hechingen 
and  Sigmarinsen.  until  1849.  when  the  king  of  Prus.  bouirht 
the  sovereiffutv  bv  pavin?  the  2  princes  an  annual  pension. 
Area.  4o;3  sq.  m.    Pop."  ISSO.  67.624. 

Hobeuzollern,  a  princely  family  of  Ger..  which  now 
occupies  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emp.  Wil- 
helm.  Thassilo.  count  of  ZoUern,  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  family  known  to  hist. :  he  d.  about  the  yr.  800,  and 
his  eldest  son,  Tharcho.  propagated  the  family  arid  d.  in  866. 
His  son  Rudolf  rendered  ser\ice  in  the  war  against  the  Huns 
and  Wends.  A  descendant  of  his,  Rudolf  Ft.,  acquired  much 
landed  property.  On  his  death  il2l0ithe  family  branched 
off  into  2  lines,  of  which  the  elder  kept  the  paternal  pos- 
sessions in  Suabia,  and  continued  up  to  our  days  under  the 
name  of  HohenzoUern.  while  the  younger  line,  called  the 
Conradine,  settled  in  Franeonia,  founded  the  house  of  the 
burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  formed  the  dynasty  of  Bran- 
denburg and  F*rus.  Count  Konrad  I.  of  Zollem,  the  younger 
son  of  Rudolph  II.,  married  Maria,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Count  Diebold  of  Vohburg,  and  came  thereby  into  the 
pos.session  of  the  burgravate  of  Nuremberg.  The  Suabian 
line  separated  in  1576  into  2  branches— H. -Hechingen  and 
H.-Sigmaringen.  The  former  was  raised  to  the  princely 
rank  Mar.  2S,  1623,  but  the  title  of  prince  was  bestowed  only 
<jn  the  chief.  The  emp.  Leopold  I.  gave  the  title  of  prince 
to  all  members  in  1692.  In  the  same  jt.  a  covenant  of  in- 
heritance was  concluded  between  the  2  branches  of  the 
family,  of  which  the  younger  one  had  now  assumed  the 
name' of  Brandenburg.  Hermann  Friedrich  Otto,  sovereign 
prince  of  H. -Hechingen.  concluded  a  treaty  with  Prus.,  by 
which  he  transferred  his  sovereignty  to  the  Pi-us.  crown. 
Apr.  8.  18.50.  The  branch  of  H.-Sigmaringen  obtained  the 
princely  disrnity  in  1638,  and  ceded  its  sovereignty  to  I^rus. 
in  consequence  of  the  re\olution  of  1819.  The  male  line 
of  the  branch  of  H. -Hechingen  is  now  extinct :  the  princes 
of  H.-Sigmaringen  take  rank  as  younger  sons  of  the  house 
of  Prus.  :  one  of  them  is  sovereign  prince  of  Roumania. 
The  younger  line,  the  Franconian,  obtained  the  princely 
dignity  in  1273.  Friedrich  VI..  burgrave  of  Nuremberg, 
bought  the  mar^ravate  of  Brandenburg  from  the  emp.,  and 
was  created  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  the  same  >t.  In  1605 
the  elector  Joachim  Friedrich  obtained  the  regency  in  the 
duchy  of  P*i-us..  and  his  successor,  Johann  Sigismund.  se- 
cured for  his  family  the  possession  of  that  country.  Georg 
Wilhelm  added  the  title  of  duke  of  Prus.  to  his  other  titles, 
and  his  successor,  Frederick  William,  the  '"  Great  Elector."' 
gave  the  counti-v  political  influence,  acquired  new  provs., 
and  left  at  his  death  (Apr.  29.  1688*  a  state  with  1..500.iX)0 
inhabs.  His  son.  Frederick  HI.,  attained  the  royal  dignity, 
and  was  crowned  Jan.  18.  1701  (as  king  of  Prus..  Frederick 
I.).  He  was  followed  bv  Frederick  William  I. :  then  Fred- 
erick II..  "the  Great. ■■  who  left  his  state  with  6.aX).000  in- 
habs. :  Frederick  William  II.  ;  Frederick  William  III.,  who 
was  defeated  by  Nap.,  but  regained  his  country:  Ins  son, 
Frederick  William  IV. :  and  then  his  younger  son,  William, 
who  became  emp.  of  Ger.  Jan.  IS.  1871. 

Holbacb,  Baros  vox.    See  Appendix. 

Holbein,  hol'bin  (Hans),  called  the  Yocnger.  b.  at 
Augsburg.  Bavaria,  in  1494,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  yrs.  ear- 
lier, received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  a  painter 
of  some  note.  As  early  as  1512  his  brilliant  talent  had  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  he  received  larse  ordei-s  both 
for  private  houses  and  public  buildings.  Witli  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More  he  went  to 
Eng.  in  1.526.  and  here  Henry  VIII.  was  so  charmed  by  his 
pictures  that  he  made  him  court-painter  and  heaped  "both 
honors  and  money  on  him.  In  accuracy  of  drawing,  in  truth 
and  richness  of  coloring.  H.  stands  among  the  gi-eatest 
painters  of  the  world.  His  portraits  esi)eciallyare  excellent. 
While  in  Eng.  he  painted  or  drew  not  only  the  king,  but  his 
queens  Jane  Se>Tnour  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward. His  most  famous  picture  is  the  Madonna  of  the  Meyer 
Fumihi.  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden.     D.  Nov.  1.543. 

Holberst  (LrnviGi.     See  .Appendix. 

Hoinbrook  (John  E.>.  >L  D..  b  in  Beaufort.  S.  C.  Dec. 
31,  1796  :  was  carried  North  when  an  infant :  grad.  in  1815  at 
Brown  Univ..  and  took  the  degree  in  med.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pa.  After  visiting  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Med.  Coll.  of  S.  C.  was  assigned  to 
the  chair  of  anat..  which  he  occupied  for  more  than  30  yrs. 
His  reputation  rests  especially  upon  his  investigations  as  a 
naturalist.  In  1842  he  pub.  his  great  work.  A  mn:  lIerj>e(oiog>/. 
D.  Sept.  8.  1871. 


1  Slol'oombe  (Amasa).  A.  M.,  b.  at  Southwick,  Mass.,  June 
18.  1787.  a  farmer's  son ;  when  19  yrs.  old  made  surveyors' 
,  compa.s.*es.  and  at  30  began  to  compile  almanacs,  several  of 
which  he  pub.  A\'hen  27  he  began  to  teach  engineering. 
'  astron..  and  sun-e>ing:  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  en - 
I  gineer  1826  :  began  to  make  telescopes  in  1828.  and  had.  it  is 
,  believed,  no  competition  from  any  other  maker  in  the  U.  S. 
'  until  1S42.    Was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State 

legislature. 
I      Hol'den,  R.  R.  June,  Johnson  co..  Mo..  50  m.  S.  E.  of 
Kansas  tity :  timber,  coal,  and  building-stone  are  plenty. 
Pop.  1870.  1.576:  1880.  2014. 
Holdeu  (Oliver*,  the  composer  of  the  psalm-tune  Coro- 
I  nation  ;   was  a  carpenter,  and  afterward  a  music-teacher 
and  the  keeper  of  a  music  bookstore.    Pub.  Amer.  Harmony 
and  the  Worcester  Co/Ucfion,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Amer.  psalmody.    D.  1831. 

Hol'kar,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Mahratta  chieftains 
who  have  played  a  conspicuou<part  in  the  hist,  of  India  dur- 
ing the  last  2  centuries,  and  often  proved  themselves  formi- 
:  dable  enemies  of  the  Brit,  empire  in  Hindostan.    MulharRao 
'  H.  (b.  169:3.  d.  1765 1  was  the  founder  of  the  family.    But  its 
most  remarkable  member  was  Jeswtmt  Rao  H..  who  reigned 
from  1801  to  1811.    Although  he  was  defeated  at  Indore  (Oct. 
'  14.  1801)  by  Dowlat  Rao  Sindia.  his  reputation  for  valor  and 
1  energy  was  .«o  great  that  a  part  of  the  victorious  army  went 
over  to  his  side,  and  next  yr.  (Oct.  25.  18021  he  routed  Sindia 
at  Poona.    Sindia  took  refuge  with  the  Brit.,  and  now  a  war 
began  between  H.  and  the  Brit.,  which  was  carried  on  to 
Dec.  34,  1805,  when  peace  was  concluded  and  H.  compelled 
to  give  up  some  maritime  dists.    He  d.  insane,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Mulhar  Rao  H.  (1811-:33).    He  began  war 
against  the  Brit,  in  1817.  but  was  defeated,  and  under  the 
peace  of  Jan.  6.  1818.  an  Eng.  residency  was  established  at 
Indore.    The  ruler  of  Indore.  Mulkerji  Rao  H..  is  not  of  the 
H.  family  :  with  Kumdi  Rao  H.  the  family  died  out  in  1852. 
Holland.     See  Netherlands. 

Hol'Iaud,  city.  Ottawa  co..  3lich..  on  R.  R.  It  contains 
a  coll.  The  town  was  settled  bv  Hollanders,  who  form  ^  of 
the  pop.    Pop.  1870.  2319  :  1880.  262iD  :  18S4.  2972. 

Holland  (Henrt».  Bart..  M.  D..  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  Eng..  Oct.  27.  1788.  grad.  M.  D.  at  Edin- 
burgh 1811  :  was  for  many  jts.  a  phys.  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
t  Victoria,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  men.  profession- 
I  ally  and  socially,  in  Lond.  He  several  times  visited  the 
U.  S..  and  travelled  in  Euif)pe  and  Asia.  His  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  a  writer,  d.  Nov.  2.  1866.  Sir 
Henrv  wrote  Jfed.  Xotes  find  RejlecVwn^  and  RecMtclions  of 
P<i>:l  Life.     D.  Oct.  28.  1873. 

Holland  (Henrt  Richard  Vassall-HollandK  Lord, 
b.  in  Wiltshire  Nov.  21.  17';'3:  succeeded  in  1774  to  the  peer- 
age as  the  third  Lord  Holland  of  the  Fox  family,  but  his  pat- 
ronymic was  changed  from  Fox  to  Vassall  in  1797.  the  latter 
being  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  the  divorced  Lady  Wel>- 
ster.  His  uncle.  Charles  James  Fox,  trained  him  up  to  lib- 
eral political  principles,  and  he  was  <1806)  made  a  plenipo- 
tentiary for  settling  di.*putes  with  the  U.  S. :  was  lord  priw 
seal  1806-07.  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  1830-40. 
Author  of  Life  and  'Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  Memoirs 
of  the  Wtiic/  Party,  etc.    D.  Oct.  22.  1840. 

Holland  (Josiah  Gilbert i.  31.  D..  b.  at  Belchertown, 
ilass..  July  24.  1819.  gi-ad.  at  Berkshire  Med.  Coll..  Rttsfield. 
and  practised  med.  3  >ts.  :  was  for  a  short  time  an  ed.  in 
Springfield.  Mass..  and  for  1  yr.  supt.  of  schools.  Vicksburg. 
Miss.  He  was  (1849  66 1  editorially  connected  with  the 
Springfield  Eejmhlican.  and  in  1870  became  ed.  of  Scribner's 
Monthly.  New  York.  Among  his  works,  some  of  them  pub. 
i  under  the  name  of  "  Timothy  Titcomb."  are  a  //?>■/.  of  ^\'eft- 
ern  Ma-9S.,  Hitter  Sweet,  a  poein  :  Life  of  Lincoln,  and  The  Mis- 
ire.^'^of  the  Manse.    D.  Oct.  12.  1881.' 

Hollej-  (Alexander  LymanI.  C.  E.,  b.  July  20.  1832,  at 
Lakeville,  Conn.  :  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  18.5:}.  and  was  tech- 
nically educated  at  the  Corliss  Steam-Engine  Works.  In 
1865  he  introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into  Amer..  and 
buUt  the  first  steel-works  at  Troy,  N.  Y. :  also  built  Besse- 
mer steel-works  and  roliing-miUs  in  other  places,  and  be- 
came a  consulting  engineer.    D.  Jan.  29,  1883. 

Holley  (Horace!,  LL.D..  b.  at  Salisbury.  Conn..  Feb.  13. 
1781.  grad.  at  Yale  1803:  studied  law.  and  tlien  di%inity  :  was 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  st.  ch..  Boston.  1809-18  :  became  a  Unit.  : 
pres.  of  Transylvania  Univ.,  Ky..  1818-27.    D.  July  31,  1827. 

'Hol'lidajrsburg,  cap.  of  Blair  co..  Pa..  7  m.  from  Al- 
toona.  on  R.  R.  It  has  a  female  sem.  Its  industries  ai-e 
principally  manufacturing.    Pop.  1870.  2953 :  1880.  3150. 

Hol'll!iter,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  San  Benito  co..  Cal..  94  m. 
S.  of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  a  sem.  The  prin.  tobacco 
plantations  of  Cal.  are  near  the  town,  and  the  quicksilver 
and  coal  developments  are  rich  and  promising  in  the  mt.- 
rangfs.     Pop.  188<1.  ](m. 

Hol'llston,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  26  m.  S.  W.  of  Boston, 
on  R.  R.  Has  free  library.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  3073;  1880,  3098. 
Hollowajr's  Collese,  Eng.  See  Appendix. 
Hol'ly,  the  name  of  various  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Ile.r  and  order  Aquifoliacea'.  They  are 
mostlv  evergreens,  with  green  leaves  and  red  berries.  The 
tvpical  species  is  /.  aquifolium.  the  European  H..  whose 
leaves  are  prized  for  Christmas  decoration.  Its  bark  jields 
bird-lime  and  has  medicinal  powers.  The  finest  Amer. 
species  is  the  /.  opaca.  a  small  tree,  usetl  also  in  Christma.s 
decoration.  The  wood  of  both  the  above  species  is  used  by 
turners,  inlayers.  and  carvers.  /.  (a^ixine  and  other  species 
vield  the  "vaupon  tea'  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  "black 
(irink  •'  of  the  Creek  Indians.  Mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is 
produced  bv  certain  S.  .\mer.  II.  The  U.  S.  has  some  12  or 
14  species  o'f  Ile.r.  mostly  unimportant  shrubs.  The  sea-H. 
or  sea-holm  of  Europe  is  the  Krynrji'H'i  tnaritimum. 

Holly,  R.  R.  June.  Oakland  co..  Mich..  52  m.  from  De- 
troit.    Ice  is  extensivelv  shipped  from  this  \icinity.    Pop. 
1870.  1429  :  18S0.  144;i. 
Hol'Iybock,  the  name  of  certain  biennial  plants  of  the 
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genus  Altluva  {A.  roxea.  fidfoUa,  Cldnenszs),  tall  herbs,  much 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  "their  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  single  and  double.  Tlie  stalks  abound  in  a 
fibre  which  may  be  utilized  as  paper-stock. 

Holly  Springs,  city,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  Miss.,  R.  R. 
June,  43  m  S.  E.  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  ships  annually 
over  23.(100  bales  ot  cotton.    Fop.  1870,  3406  :  18f<0,  3370. 

Holm,  or  Holly  Oak  (Querctis  J  lev,  the  ilex  of  Rom. 
authors),  a  fine  evergreen  tree  of  S.  Europe. 

Holmes  (Abiel),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Dec.  34,  1763,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1783 ;  held  Congl.  pastorates 
at  Midway,  Ga.,  178.5-91,  and  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  17'J3-18;i3. 
Author  of  Annals  of  A/ner.  and  many  papers  in  the  Muxs. 
Historical  Collections.  He  was  the  father  of  ]>r.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.    D.  June  4,  1837. 

Holmes  (DavidI.  son  of  Col.  Joseph  Holmes  of  Frederick 
CO.,  Va.,  was  in  Cong.  1797-1809,  gov.  of  Miss.  Terr.  1809-17, 
gov.  of  the  State  of  Miss.  1817-19  and  1835-27,  U.  S.  Senator 
183()-2.5.     D.  Aug.  30,  1833. 

Holmes  (Gabuiel),  b.  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  C,  in  1769,  ed. 
at  Harvard  Coll. ;  became  a  lawyer  ;  State  senator  1837, 
gov.  of  X.  C.  1831-34,  in  Cong.  1835-29,  also  gen.  of  militia. 
D.  Sept.  36,  1839. 

Holmes  ((iEOROE  Fredeuick),  b.  in  Brit.  Guiana  in  1830, 
ed.  in  Eng.  at  Durham  Univ.  When  18  yrs.  old  he  came  to 
the  I'.  S.,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Ya.,  Ga.,  and  S.  C,  and  in 
1843  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar  of  S.  C.  by  the  legislature,  al- 
though not  naturalized ;  in  1845  accepted  a  professorship 
in  Richmond  Coll.,  Ya.  ;  in  1846  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Miss.  ;  in  1847  prof,  of  hi.st.,  political  economy,  and  inter- 
national law  in  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  and  in  1857  prof,  of 
hist,  and  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Ya.  Author  of  a  series  of 
school-books  for  the  S.  States. 

Holmes  (Isaac  Edward),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Apr. 
6,  1796,  grad.  at  Yale  1815 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  his  native 
town  1818  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  S.  C.  Association 
and  a  leader  of  the  extreme  States'  Rights  party  ;  was  an 
able  and  distinguished  M.  C.  1839-50 ;  resided  in  Cal.  1850-61 ; 
strove  to  avert  the  c.  war  in  1861.    D.  Feb.  34,  1867. 

Holmes  (John),  b.  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Mar.  1773,  grad.  at 
Brown  Univ.  1796  ;  removed  in  1799  to  what  is  now  Me.,  and 
became  a  lawyer  of  the  town  of  Alfred  ;  was  prominent  in 
the  convention  which  drew  up  the  const,  of  Me.  1830 ;  was 
in  Cong.  1817-30,  U.  S.  Senator  1820-27  and  1839-33,  in  the 
legislature  1839  and  183.5-38,  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  18il-43.  Author 
of  The  statesman,  or  Piinciples  of  Legiskition.  and  Law.  D. 
July  7.  1843. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Abiel  Holmes,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809,  grad.  at 
Harvard  in  1839;  studied  law  for  a  time,  and  afterward 
med..  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  in  18;^6,  after  several  yrs.' 
attendance  in  the  European  hospitals.  In  1838  became 
prof,  of  anat.  and  physiology  in  Dartmouth,  and  occupied 
the  same  chair  in  the  Mass.  Med.  School,  Boston,  1847-82. 
He  is  distinguished  as  an  accurate  anatomist,  a  skilful  mi- 
croscopi.st  and  auscultator,  and  a  successful  amateur  pho- 
tographer, but  his  widest  fame  is  as  a  poet,  wit,  and  man  of 
letters.  Wrote  the  poems  Terpsichore,  Urania,  and  Astnea  ; 
also  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  TafAe,  Prof,  at  the  Breakfast 
Table.  Poet  at  the  Brertkfast  Table,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian 
Angel.  Sonqs  of  Many  Seasons,  John  L.  Motley,  a  Memoir, 
Pa'/)h  Waldo  Emerson,  etc. 

Holmes  (Theophilus  Hunter),  b.  in  X.  C.  in  180.5,  grad. 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1829 :  first  lieut.  7tli  Inf.  18:3.5, 
ma.ior  8th  Inf.  1*55,  resigned  in  1861 ;  commanded  a  Coiifed. 
brigade  in  reserve  at  Manassas  ;  -with  the  rank  of  lieut. -gen. 
he  held  (1863-64)  a  command  in  Ark.  :  attacked  Helena  Julv 
3,  18()3.  and  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss.    D.  June  20,  1880." 

Holof'eriies.     See  Judith. 

Holotliu'riaus  [Gr.  bAo5.  ''whole."  and  evpiov,  a 
"mouth,"  an  "opening"],  or  Holotliuroi'dea,  an  order 
of  echini  ido'nis  having  a  long,  cylindroid,  somewliat  worm- 
like body,  and  with  a  cirdt-  <  if  appendages  around  the  mouth. 
The  integument  is  generally  leathery.  There  are  several 
families.  The  trepang  or  beche  de  vur  {Holothuria  edulis) 
and  sea-cucumber  (Pentactafrondosa)  of  the  N.  Atlantic  are 
typical  species. 

Holstetn,  hol-stin,  a  former  duchy  which  belonged  to 
Den.,  whose  king,  as  duke  of  H.,  was  a  member  of  the  Ger. 
c(jnfederation,  but  wl)ich  in  1866  was  annexed  to  Prus.,  and 
now,  together  witl)  Sclileswig,  forms  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Ger.     Pop.  1880  lincliuliiig  Schleswig),  1,127,149. 

Hol'stoii  River  rises  in  Ya.,  by  3  heads,  the  N.  and  S. 
forks,  which  unite  near  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  flows  S.  W. 
200  m.  to  King.ston,  Tenn.,  where  it  joins  the  Clinch  and 
forms  the  Tenn.  River.  It  is  navigable  for  light-draft  boats 
througliout,  and  for  large  steamers  to  Knosville  for  9  months 
of  the  yr. 

Holt  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  1613; 
became  a  pnmiinent  advocate  ;  in  16a5  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Lond.,  administering  his  office  until  the  follow- 
ing yr.,  when,  by  opposing  a  court  measure,  he  was  removed. 
Subsequently  he  was  sergeant-at-law.  William  (prince  of 
Orange),  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1689),  appointed 
H.  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.    D.  1709. 

Holt  (Joseph),  b.  in  Breckenridge  co.,  Kv.,  Jan.  6,  1807, 
ed.  at  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Bardstown,  and  at  Centre  Coll., 
Danville;  in  1828  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  removing  to  Louisville  in  l,S:i>  ;  in  18:35 
removed  to  Pt.  Gibson,  Miss.,  where  he  practised  with  great 
S'uccess  until  1842,  when  he  returned  to  Louisville.  In  1*57 
Pres.  Buchanan  appointed  him  com.  of  patents,  and  in  1859 
P.  M.-gen.  Upon  the  resignation  of  John  B.  Floyd  (Dec. 
1860)  Gen.  H.  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  sec",  of  war, 
and  during  the  eventful  months  wliich  preceded  as  well  as 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  he 
actively  co-operated  with  the  gen. -in-chief  in  maintaining 
order  and  suppressing  threatened  traitorous  outbursts  at 
the  cap.  He  subsequently  made  a  report  detailing  the  facts 
of  the   intended  seizure  of  the  cap.    In  Sept.   1862  Pres. 


Lincoln  selected  him  as  judge-advocate-gen.  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  col.,  which  he  accepted,  and  upon  the  es- 
tablLshment  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice  in  June  1864 
was  retained  at  its  head  with  the  same  title,  but  with  the 
increased  rank  of  brig.-gen.  In  this  capacity  he  has  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  various  important  courts-m:irtial, 
courts  of  inquiry,  and  military  commissions— notablv  that 
before  which  were  arraigned  the  assassins  of  Pres.  Lincoln. 
Retired  Nov.  1875. 

Hol'tou,  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Kan.,  on  R.  R.,  56  m. 
W.  of  Leavenworth.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  426;  1880  (not  given). 

Holton  (Samuel),  b.  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  9.  17-38; 
was  a  i>hys.  of  his  native  town ;  assisted  in  forming  the 
Confederation  1777 ;  was  in  Cong.  1778-8:3,  1784-87.  and  1793- 
95;  judge  of  probate  1796-1815;  27  yrs.  a  State  councillor, 
and  was  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas.    D.  Jan.  2,  1816. 

Holy  Alliance,  a  compact  entered  into  at  Paris  Sept. 
26,  1815.  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rus.,  Aus.,  and  Pi-us.,  joined 
by  most  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  pub.  Feb.  2, 1816. 
It  fore\er  excluded  all  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
from  any  throne  in  Europe,  expressed  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  powers  to  live  in  Chr.  hannony,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  faithful  daily  fulfilment  of  Chr".  duties. 

Holy  Commiiulon.     See  Eucharist. 

Holy  Communion,  Sisters  of  the,  a  society  of 
ladies  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  founded  in  New  York  in  1845  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  ^Muhlenberg.  They  are  not  bound  by  vows, 
do  not  wear  a  strictly  uniform  habit,  and  are  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  to  other  charitable  labors. 

Holy  Cross,  Congregation  of  tlie,  an  association 
of  regular  clerks,  ftnnided  18:34.  Their  present  rule  was  ap- 
proved 1856,  in  which  yr.  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph  was 
merged  into  this  congregation.  Thev  were  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  1842.  They  have  a  coll.  at  Watertown,  ^Yis.,  and 
are  numerous  in  continental  Europe  ;  called  also  Croisiers 
and  Cross-bearers. 

Holy  Cross,  Sisterliood  of  tlie,  founded  18.34  at 
>Ians,  Belg.  Their  rule  was  approved  in  18.57.  There  are  2 
orders  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Cross  "  and  one  of  "Sisters  of 
the  Cross,"  independent  of  the  above. 

Holy  Gliost,  or  Holy  Spirit  [Heb.  Buah  Elohim  and 
Eiiah  Jehovah;  Gr.  ■ni^vti.a  Hyiov].  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
Christ,  of  the  Lord,  etc.,  is  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
whose  existence,  character,  and  offices  are  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  Sax.  ghost,  Ger.  geist,  Dan.  and,  Heb.  riiah,  Gr.  TricC/ia. 
Lat.  spiiitus,  Eng.  spirit,  all  originally  mean  "wind,"  then 
"breath,"  then  "  life,"  then  the  self-conscious,  intelligent, 
self-determined,  thinking  substance  of  God,  angels,  and 
man.  The  term  irt'eDMa  o-y'o''.  "  Holy  Ghost,"  in  Script,  and 
Chr.  theol.,  does  not  designate  the  spiritual  substance  com- 
mon to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  third  Per- 
son or  Hypostasis  existing  in  the  unity  of  that  substance. 

Scriptural  and  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1.  His  Personality.— The  attributes  of  personality  are  intel- 
ligence, will,  indiwlual  subsistence ;  and  in  Script.  aU  of 
these  are  predicated  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  His  iJirinity.— lie  is  called  by  the  exclusive  names  6f 
God.  What  Jehovah  says  in  the  O.  T.  the  N.  T.  writers 
ascribe  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Divine  attributes  are  predicated 
of  him  ;  di\ine  works  are  ascribed  to  him ;  divuie  worship 
is  to  be  paid  to  him. 

3.  The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  technical  phrase, 
originating  in  John  "xv.  26  ("  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  "),  and  used  by  theols.  to  express 
the  essential  relations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  other  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  The  terms  Father  and  Son  express  an 
eternal  reciprocal  relation  The  Father  eternally  begets 
the  Son.  The  Spirit  is  the  infinite  personal  "Breath"  of 
God,  as  the  Son  is  his  infinite  personal  "  Word."  He  is  the 
"  Spirit  of  God  "  and  "  from  God,"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Father,"  "who  proceedeth  from  the  Father."  He  is  also 
the  Spirit  "  of  the  Son  "  and  "  of  Christ."  He  is  sent  by  and 
acts  for  the  Father ;  so  he  is  sent  by  and  acts  for  the  Son. 

4.  His  Offices  in  Nature.  —  The  "Spirit"  or  personal 
"  Breath  "  is  the  Executive  of  the  Godhead,  as  the  "  Son  " 
or  "  Word  "  is  the  Revealer.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  Chaos  and  developed  Cosmos.  Henceforth  he 
is  always  represented  as  the  author  of  order  and  beauty  in 
the  natural  as  of  lioliness  in  the  moral  world. 

5.  H'ls  Offices  in  Redemption .—VhviiX  promised  his  disciples 
on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion  that  he  would  send  them  the 
Spirit  of  truth  as  another  Comforter,  TrapaicArjTos,  Paraclete 
Adrocatus.  Although  he  had  been  the  divine  agent  effect- 
ing the  salvation  of  men  ever  since  Adam,  it  is  said  this 
Paraclete  was  not  given  until  after  the  ascension  and  glori- 
fication of  Christ.  The  present  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  preparatoi-y  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Law.  (1)  The  Spirit  fashioned  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  womb  of  the  Yirgin,  enriched  and  supported  his  hu- 
man soul,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  all  the  offices  he  per- 
formed in  his  estate  of  humiliation.  (2)  He  inspired  the 
writers  of  both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  as  to  thoughts  and 
words.  (3)  He  teaches  those  who  are  spiritually  minded 
the  meaning  of  Script.,  and  applies  to  all  the  redemption 
purchased  by  Christ.  He  regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  pre- 
serves the  souls  and  raises  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints  He 
is  to  the  Ch.  and  to  the  individual  Chr.  the  immanent  source 
of  life.  (4)  He  is  the  bond  of  life  and  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  historic  Ch.  on  earth,  and  Ch.  teachers  and 
rulers  are  properly  only  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  be  an  in- 
telligent, deliberate,  and  malignant  "speaking  against," 
and  rejection  of,  the  Spirit  of  gi-ace  by  one  who  has  been 
under  his  special  influence.  It  is  never  pardoned,  because 
of  its  peculiar  guilt,  and  because  it  is  a  definite  and  final 
rejection  of  Christ's  salvation.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J  '*■  Vniv. 
Ct/c.  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodoe.  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

"Holy  Gliost,  Orders  of  tlie  (R.  Cath.).  (1)  An  order, 
at  first  consisting  of  hospital  knigiits  of  St.  Augustine,  was 
founded  in  1178,  and  in  part  removed  to  Rome  in  1304.   Here 
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they  became  in  part  cauons  regular,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  knightly  branch  ceased  in  1700  to  exist,  but  the 
canons  regular  are  not  yet  extinct.  In  1354  the  Hospitallei-s 
<>f  the  Holy  tihost.  a  secular  branch  of  the  above,  were  or- 
ganized, containing  both  brethren  and  sisters.  The  latter, 
called  White  Sisters,  are  still  numerous  and  active  in  benev- 
olent works.  With  them  became  connected  another  sister- 
hood of  the  Holy  Ghost,  established  in  V212.  v~)  Another 
congregation  of  canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  contirmed  in 
1588.  «3i  A  society  of  missionary  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  founded  in  17(K).  and  is  still  active. 

Hoi)'  Orall.    See  S.^ngke.^l. 

Hol'ybead,  seaport  of  X.  Wales,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  and  connected  with  the  main  portion  of  Angle- 
sea  by  a  causeway  and  a  bridge.  H.  is  notable  for  the 
breakwater  providing  harbor  accommodation  for  the  pack- 
et service  between  Eng.  and  Tre..  and  an  important  har- 
bor of  refuge.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough.  8131.  The 
breakwater,  commenced  in  1R47.  was  completed  in  1873,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,500.000.  As  originally  planned,  it  was  1  m.  in 
length,  forming,  in  conjunction  with  islands,  an  almost  close 
haroor  of  267"  acres.  A  subsequent  extension  of  2.500  ft. 
has  added  400  acres  of  "  sheltered  roadstead."  The  average 
depth  of  water  being  40  ft.  and  tidal  rise  18  ft.,  the  stone 
mound  has  necessarily  great  dimensions,  averaging  235  ft. 
width  at  low  water  and  (in  .50  ft.  depth*  400  ft.  at  base. 

Holj"  Inuoeents.     See  Childermas. 

Holy  Island,  or  I.iudJsfarne  (a  peninsula  at  low 
tide  I,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Eng.  lu  635  it  became  a  bp.'s  see. 
and  was  the  episcopal  seat'of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  900  the  see 
was  transferred  to  Durham.  H.  I.  is  a  favorite  bathing- 
place  :  its  old  castle  and  ruined  abbey  are  interesting. 

Holy  lieague,  a  name  applied  to  several  alliances  of 
European  princes,  ill  That  of  1511.  between  the  pope. 
Julius  II..  Sp..  and  Venice,  to  expel  the  Fr.  from  It.  It 
lasted  till  151.3.  (.2)  That  of  Nuremberg  (1538).  between 
Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger.  against  the 
league  of  Schmalkald.  (3»  That  of  1571.  of  the  pope,  Venice, 
and  Sp.  against  the  Turks.  (4)  The  great  league  of  the 
Guises,  the  Fr.  Pari.,  the  monks.  Sp..  and  the  pope  against 
the  Huguenots  (.1576t.  (5>  That  of  1609.  between  the  pope 
and  theC'atholic  states  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria.  (6)  That  of 
1684.  Poland,  Ger..  and  Venice  against  the  Turks. 

Holy  ^nald  of  Kent,  an  epileptic  maid-servant,  named 
Elizabeth  Barton,  of  an  inn  at  Aldington.  Kent,  who  in  1.525 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  and  prophetic  gifts. 
She  became  a  nun  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  Canterbury,  and  her 
pretensions  were  favored  by  Abp.  Warham  and  i5p.  Fisher. 
Presuming  to  denounce  the  juclgments  of  Heaven  against 
Henry  VI II.  in  case  of  his  pei"sistence  in  his  suit  for  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Sp..  she  with  5  priests,  her  alleged  ac- 
complices, was  attainted  of  high  treason  and  beheaded, 
Apr.  21.  1SS4. 

Holy  Names  of  Jesns  andlTIary,  Sisters  oftbe, 
a  R.  Cath.  sisterhood,  established  at  Longueuil,  near  Mon- 
treal, in  1843.    Their  aim  is  the  instruction  of  young  ladies. 

Hol'yoke,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Hampden  co..  Mass. 
It  contains  a  public  library,  and  has  an  immense  water- 
power.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  the  leading  industry. 
It  has  a  free  bridge  across  the  Conn.  River,  connecting  it 
with  S.  Hadley.    Pop.  1870,  10.73:3  ;  18S0,  21.915  :  1SS5.  :W,iXX). 

Holyoke  iEdward  AicusTtsi.  M.  D..  LL.D.,  phys.  and 
surgeon  of  Salem.  Mass..  b.  at  Marblehead.  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 
1728.  and  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1746.  In  1749  he  began  his 
practice  at  Salem,  where  he  remained  actively  engaged  in  his 
profession  79  yrs.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  ate  much 
fruit,  walked  habitually  in  his  professional  business,  and 
took  great  care  to  have  abundant  sleep.  D.  Mar.  31,  1829, 
retaining  his  faculties  in  a  good  degree  to  the  last. 

Holyoke,  monut,  a  steep  narrow  ridge  of  greenstone 
trap  in  Hampshire  co..  Mass.  It  is  7  m.  long.  Its  W.  ex- 
tremity is  separated  from  Mt.  Tom  by  a  cleft  through  which 
the  Conn.  River  flows.  The  name  is  limited  to  the  W.  es- 
tremitv.    The  highest  point  is  1120  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Holy  Rood.     See  True  Cross. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tomb  in  which  our  Lord  lay.  It 
was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  in  a  garden  in  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  spot  has  not  yet  been  identified,  and 
never  will  be.  The  traditional  site,  fixed  upon  early  in  the 
4th  century,  is  a  cave  underneath  the  pile  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Ch.  of  the  H.  S.  The  edifice,  begun  by  Con- 
stantine  in  .326.  and  dedicated  in  3:i5.  was  destroyed  by  the 
Pers.  under  Chosroes  in  614  :  rebuilt  after  about  16  yrs.":  de- 
stroyed again  by  Khalif  Hakim,  the  Fatimite,  in  1010  ;  again 
rebuilt  in  1048 :  enlarged  and  improved  bv  the  crusadei-s 
(after  1099i :  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1808,  and  in  1810. 
after  extensive  repaii-s,  was  "consecrated  anew.  It  contains 
chapels  for  Greeks.  Latins,  and  Armenians,  with  smaller 
apartments  for  Copts.  Jacobites,  and  Maronites.  The  iden- 
tity of  this  traditional  site,  first  disputed  by  Korte  in  17:i8, 
has  been  ably  argued  for  by  Williams  (IMy  City.  1845),  and 
ably  argued  against  by  Robinson  yBMical  Rtseanhea.  1841  : 
Later  Ji(^earche.'<,  1856:"  BiWothtiit  Sacra.  1S46).  Fergusson 
i.ihc.  Topography  of  Jerusalem.  18471  identifies  the  cave  un- 
derneath the  mosque  of  Omar  with  the  H.  S.  Fisher  How 
(1871)  looks  for  it  on  the  N.  side  of  the  citv,  just  outside  of 
Damascus  gate.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King.  1858)  and 
others  look  for  it  on  E.side  of  "the  city,  just  outside  of  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  either  X.  or  S.  of  it.        "  R.  I).  Hitchcock. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Orders  of  the.  (D  C.\n'oss  Reg- 
ix.AR  AND  Caxoxesses  OF  ( Augustiiiian I.  founded  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  1099  or  1114,  spread  throughout  Europe.  The  canons 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  17th  century,  but  there  are  still  some 
nuns  who  live  in  seclusion  and  instruct  children.  r2>  Kshjhts 
OF  THE  Hoi.Y  Sepulchre,  perhaps  founded  by  Alexander 
III.,  and  still  found  in  small  numbei"s.  They  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  and  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  An 
order  of  this  name  existed  in  Eng.  from  1174  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury.   The  I^Yanciscans  once  had  the  sole  right  to  confer 
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this  rank.    At  present  the  Lat.  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is 
grand  master. 

Holy  Spirit  Plant,  or  Dove  Plant,  the  Peristeria 
alata.  an  orchidaceous  plant  of  Central  Amer..  having  white 
sjTumetiical  floral  envelopes,  and  the  stamens  and  pistil 
united  into  a  column  which  curiously  resembles  a  bird  with 
expanded  wings.  It  is  venerated  in  its  native  regions  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Dove,  the  form  in  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  descended  at"  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

Holy  Water,  in  the  Gr..  R.  Cath..  and  Oriental  chs., 
water  which  has  been  consecrated  and  is  used  in  religious 
ceremonies.  In  the  Ch.  of  Rome  it  is  composed  of  pure 
spring-water  in  which  a  little  consecrated  salt  has  been 
cast.     The  Grs.  use  pure  water. 

Holy  AVeek,  the  last  7  days  of  Lent,  the  week  before 
Easter,  popularly  known  in  continental  Europe  as  .S/i//  Week; 
often  called  Pasnon  Wee}:,  but  that  name  is  also  given  to 
the  week  preceding  it.  It  contains  Palm  Sunday.  Spy 
Wednesday.  Maundy  or  Holy  Thursday.  Good  Friday,  ani 
Holy  Saturday.  It  "is  a  penitential  season,  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  passion  and  death. 

Ho'nielyn,  Spotted  Ray,  or  Sand  Ray,  the  Raia 
mirahtus.  a  fish  common  in  European  seas.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant food-fish. 

Ho'mer,  Cortland  Co..  X.  Y.,  27  m.  S.  of  Svracuse,  on 
R.  R.     It  contains  an  acad.    Pop.  1870.  2008  ;  1880.  2331. 

Homer,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  and  the  earliest  and 
most  eminent  author  in  the  lit.  of  Gr.  He  lived  at  so  early 
a  period  that  no  certain  record  of  its  date  has  come  down 
to  us.  and  his  birthplace  is  equally  a  matter  of  doubt.  He- 
rodotus places  his  birth  about  boO  yi-s.  before  Christ,  and 
Aristotle  makes  him  contemporary  w  ith  the  Ionian  migra- 
tion, about  140  yrs.  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  proverbially 
said  that  7  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  H."s  birth- 
place, but.  according  to  Suidas.  the  list  might  be  nearly 
doubled.  Two  different  traditions  mentioned  by  Gr.  authors 
make  him  to  have  been  bom  on  the  banks  of  "the  Meles.  a 
little  river,  the  windings  of  which  are  seen  from  the  high- 
lands overlooking  Smyrna.  It  is  infen-ed  from  the  style  and 
lang.  of  his  poems  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  bom  In  some 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  traditions  concerning  him 
I  is  that  he  was  blind. 

The  fame  of  H.  rests  upon  his  2  great  poems,  the  lUad  and 
'   Odyssey.    The  common  consent  of  the  civilized  world  has 
placed  those  2  poems  at  an  unapproachable  height  of  poetic 
I  excellence.    All  the  qualities  which  make  the  gi-eat  poet  are 
I  there — sublimity,  flre.  pathos,  grace,  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
1  man  heart,  the  power  of  vividly  representing  action  to  the 
!  eye  of  the  mind,  and  sweetnessaud  majesty  of  numbers. 
j      About  the  yr.  560  b.  c,  Pisistratus.  the  tyrant  of  Athens, 
caused  the  different  books  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  be  col- 
I  lected  and  art'anged  in  their  proper  order.    About  the  time 
I  of  the  Chr.  era  there  were  in  Gr.  certain  critics  called  Sepa- 
!  ratists.  who  maintained  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were 
j  the  work  of  different  poets.    The  difference,  however,  be- 
I  tween  the  style  and  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  2  poems 
I  is  not  greater  than  is  observed  between  the  Paradise  Lost 
I  and  Paradise  Regained  of  Milton,  and  Longinus  accounts  for 
it  with  suflBcient  probability  by  supposing  the  Iliad  to  be  the 
work  of  H.'s  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  that  of  his  declining 
yrs.    But  the  pei-sonality  of  H.  has  been  made  in  modem 
times  the  subject  of  another  attack.    In  1795  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
Ger.  scholar,  brought  forward  the  theory  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  composed  in  portions,  by  the  different  minstrels 
who  sang  them  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  afterward  col- 
lected and  put  together  in  the  form  and  order  which  they 
now  present. 

The  editions  of  H.  are  almost  innumerable.  The  transla- 
tions of  the  Homeric  poems  into  all  the  langs.  of  civilized 
Europe  have  been  numerous,  and  are  still  multiplying. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Willlam  Ccxles  Bry- 
ant, LL.D.] 

Homes  (Hexrt  AuovsTrsV  LL.D..  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.. 
Mar.  10.  1812.  grad.  at  Amherst  inJS30;  was  ordained  in 
18:35  at  Paris  as  a  missionary  of  the  Eglise  Reformee  to  Ttir. ; 
served  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer.  Board  at  Constantino- 
ple 1836-50  :  w-as  assistant  dragoman  in  the  Amer.  legation 
to  the  Porte  1850-53 :  became  in  1854  librarian  of  the  State 
Librarv,  Albany.  X.  Y. 

Hoin'icide  [Lat.  homicidivm.  from  homo,  "a  man,"  and 
aedo.  to  "  kill "].  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  another. 
The  word  homicide  is  the  most  comprehensive  designation 
employed  in  law  to  denote  the  causing  of  a  person's  death 
bv  human  agency,  and  has  reference  to  every  mode  by 
w'hich  such  an  act  may  be  committed,  whether  it  be  inno- 
cent or  criminal.  H..  at  common  law.  is  divided  into  3 
classes— justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious.  Felonituis  H. 
is  the  killing  of  a  human  creature  without  justification  or 
excuse,  and  is  divided  into  manslaughter  and  murder.  These 
2  subjects  will  be  examined  under  their  respective  titles,  so 
that  acts  of  a  defensible  nature  will  alone  be  considered 
here.    (See  Mt'RDER.  Manslaughter.) 

I.  JustifiaUe  Homicide.— This  is  of  various  kinds.  ( ll  Where 
the  proper  officer  executes  a  criminal  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  sentence.  Such  an  act  is  not  only  not  wrongful,  but 
is  obligatory  upon  the  officer  as  a  leg-al  duty.  (2i  Where  an 
officer  of  jiistice  (or  other  person  acting  in  his  aid*,  in  the 
proper  performance  of  a  legal  act  which  he  is  required  to 
perfonn.  kills  a  person  who  resists  or  prevents  him  from  ex- 
ecuting it.  An  officer  who  has  authority  to  arrest  and  im- 
prison may  rejiel  force  by  force  in  the  attempted  discharge 
of  his  duty,  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  his  assailant  if  he 
cannot  otherwise  take  the  person  whom  he  intends  to  arrest 
into  custody,  or  it  is  necessary  for  self-protection.  So.  if  a 
person  charged  with  a  felony  escapes  after  arrest  or  flees  to 
avoid  an  arrest,  the  officer  is  justified  in  killing  him  if  it  be 
impossible  to  effect  his  capture.  There  will  be  no  such  justi- 
fication, liowever,  if  the  alleged  crime  be  merely  a  misde- 
meanor. Jailers  mav  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners  by 
killing  them  if  it  be  necessary.    But  in  all  such  cases  killing 
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must  only  be  resorted  to  as  the  last  alternative,  without 
which  the  performance  of  the  officer's  duty  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. (3)  Where  the  prevention  of  a  forcible  and 
atrocious  crime  rendei's  the  11.  necessary.  Whenever  any 
such  offence  is  attempted,  as  murder,  roliliery,  l)nrslary, 
arson,  rape,  etc.,  either  the  person  whose  life  or  i)roperty  is 
endangered,  or  any  one  who  has  knowledge  f>f  the  intended 
crime,  may  use  every  effort  to  prevent  its  commission,  and 
causins  the  death  of  the  offender  is  justifiable  if  the  immi- 
nent danger  cannot  otherwise  be  averted.  Nor  is  it  essen- 
tial to  his  justification  to  show  that  the  crime  would  actu- 
ally have  been  perpetrated  if  the  act  of  H.  had  not  been 
performed.  For  a  person  under  such  circumstances  is 
warranted  in  acting  upon  a  natural  and  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, and  if  there  be  sufficient  indications  of  a  felonious 
design  and  of  an  immediate  purpose  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, he  may  conclude  that  there  is  actual  "premeditation, 
and  use  the  same  means  for  his  protection  as  would,  if  sucli 
were  really  the  case,  be  allowable.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  the  H.  be  committed  if  the  crime  can  be  averted  by  less 
severe  precautions,  or  unless  the  necessity  continue  to  the 
lime  when  the  felon  is  killed.  (4)  Killing  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing time  of  war  in  the  actual  ])rosecution  of  hostilities  is,  of 
course,  justifiable  (_>ii  the  ground  of  military  necessity. 

II.  JSa-c>isa/)/>'  J/oix/vit/)'. --Th\^  is  of  2  kiiuls  :  (1)  By  misad- 
venture, or  accident.  Tliis  is.  however,  innocent  only  when 
the  person  committing  the  H.  is  t^ngaged  in  a  lawful  act, 
without  any  intention  of  intlicting  injury  upon  another,  and 
without  any  failure  to  use  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
danger.  If  the  act  is  unlawful,  the  H.  will  be  felonious.  If 
the  head  of  a  hatchet  which  a  person  is  using,  and  which  he 
has  reason  to  believe  is  firmly  fastened,  flies  off  and  kills  a 
bystander,  or  if  a  wagoner  drives  over  and  kills  a  person 
Ijing  on  the  road  upon  a  dark  night,  the  H.  is  accidental  and 
excusable.  The  law^ful  act  which  results  in  a  person's  death 
may  be  the  administering  of  reasonable  and  moderate  cor- 
rection by  a  parent  or  s(,-hool-teacher  or  other  person  occu- 
pying a  position  of  similar  authority.  But  the  H.  is  only  in- 
nocent in  such  a  case  when  the  bounds  of  a  proper  restraint 
upon  the  severity  of  the  punisliment  are  not  exceeded.  (2) 
H.  in  self-defence,  or  in  protection  of  one's  property  or  his 
wife,  child,  parent,  or  servant.  But  under  this  head  are  iiot 
Included  cases  of  defence  against  felonious  crimes,  which 
have  been  already  considered,  but  only  against  any  other 
modes  of  attack  or  injury  which  may  be  attempted,  as  in 
cases  of  common  assault  or  trespass,  where  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  commit  a  felony.  The  distinction  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  on  account  of  the  diftert'nce  in  the  nature 
of  the  legal  obligation  which  is  imposed  upon  the  person 
against  whom  an  offence  is  perpetrated  so  seek  to  avoid  the 
commis.sion  of  H.  When  an  attack  is  made  with  intent  to 
kill,  or  any  other  felony  is  attempted,  the  person  whose  life 
or  property  is  endangered  is  under  no  duty  to  seek  to  avoid 
the  threatened  injury  by  availing  himself  of  every  practica- 
ble means  of  escape,  but  he  may  stand  his  irround,  use  every 
possible  means  <:if  defence,  anilkill  the  wrong-doer  if  a  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  itrecaution  requin-s  such  an  act.  But 
when  the  attemi)teil  injury  is  not  felonious,  11.  cannot  be 
committed  in  defence  unless  all  available  measures  are  first 
adopted  to  escape  from  or  avert  the  danger.  Therefore,  if 
a  simple  assault  be  connnitted,  though  the  person  assailed 
may  protect  himself  by  blows,  he  must,  as  the  old  phrase 
expresses  it,  "  retreat  to  the  wall,"  or  retire  and  forbear  as 
long  as  is  consistent  with  safety  before  he  ventures  to  kill 
his  assailant.  In  the  defence  of  i)roperty  retreat  is  not 
necessary  in  order  that  the  H.  may  lie  justified,  since  that 
would  be  a  yielding  of  the  property  wit  h(')ut  attempting  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  wrong-doer  must  tirst  be  requested  to  leave 
a  house  or  refrain  from  interfering  witli  goods  before  pre- 
ventive measures  can  be  adopted,  and  even  then  the  tres- 
passer cannot  be  killed  unless  he  persists  so  strenuously  in 
effecting  his  purpose  that  such  a  course  is  i-endered  neces- 
sary. Only  a  reasonable  degree  of  force  can  be  used  against 
an  intruder  if  that  will  prove  suffiiient.  In  the  U.  S.  crimes 
are  generally  defined  by  statute,  and  the  principles  relating 
to  11.  iiave  therefore  received  varitjus  modifications. 

George  Chase. 

Hoinilet'ics,  following  the  etymology  of  the  term 
hondlij,  denotes  the  .science  and  the  art  of  preaching.  It  is 
that  part  of  practical  theol.  which  relates  to  tlie  composi- 
tion and  delivery  of  sermons.  It  is  the  technical  svnonvm 
of  "sacred  rhetoric,"  which  denotes  the  apiilicationdf 
rhetorical  canons  to  religwun  discourse.  H.  relate  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  universal  laws  of  conviction  and  i)ersuasion 
to  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit.  H.  are  not  supposed  to  treat 
of  the  philos.  of  rhetoric  in  gen. ;  but,  presupposing  some 
knowledge  of  this,  it  undertakes  to  show  the  method  in 
which  rhetoric  may  successfully  be  emploved  in  the  I'e- 
.stricted  pro\ince  of  the  Chr.  preacher.  The  chief  ol)ject  of 
H.  relates  to  the  matnuv  of  preaching,  including  in  tli'is  gen. 
term  the  structure  of  jthe  discourse  and  its  enunciation. 
Style,  lang.,  elocution,  management  of  the  voice,  the  car- 
riage of  the  iH'i'son,  manner,  ■icsticulation,  different  modes 
of  preparing  for  the  pul|iil,  different  modes  of  delivery,  with 
or  without  the  ]\IS..  memoriter  or  extemixnaneous,  all  these 
and  many  other  parti<ulars  are  included  in  this  gen.  desig- 
nation of  homiletical  insti-ueti(jn.  [From  oiUj.  art.  in  J?s 
Univ.  (Jyc,  by  William  Adams,  1>.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Hom'ily  [Gr.  o^tAia  ;  Fr.  /u>mefie],  a  simple  religious  dis- 
course. The  distinction  betwec-n  the  homili/miA  the  serimin, 
as  made  by  writers  on  sacred  rhetoric,  is.  that  the  former  is 
less  elaborate,  with  less  of  method  and  disposition  after 
rhetorical  rules  than  the  latter.  A  technical  sense  attaches 
to  the  word  in  hist,  which  is  not  strictly  ol).served  in  ordina- 
ry usage.  The  Fi\  observe  nice  distinctions  between  hom- 
ilies, conferences,  discourses,  and  sermons.  By  "  homilies," 
in  modem  Eng.  use,  we  should  understand  that  description 
of  sermons  which  has  more  of  exposition  than  rhetorical 
system.  !So  many  are  the  forms  of  pastoral  instruction  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  old  distinction  between  the  H.  and 


the  sermon  is  nearly  obliterated.  Historically,  H.  were 
designed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  ignorant  clergy 
and  an  ignorant  people.  When  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
method  had  greatly  vitiated  pulpit  discourse,  making  it 
scholastic,  subtle,  and  cold,  the  H.  was  intended  to  provide 
a  simpler  mode  of  conveying  religious  instruction.  In  the 
Rom.  C'h.  at  that  period,  when  few  of  the  clergy  were  capa- 
ble of  making  discourses  for  themselves,  collections  of  H.. 
consisting  of  compilations  from  the  Fathers,  were  author- 
ized for  their  use.  Similar  collections  were  prepared,  at  the 
Kef.,  in  the  Eng.  Ch.  by  Cranmer  and  Jewell.  Tlieir  use  in 
the  Ch.  was  authorized  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction 
at  a  time  of  imperfect  education.  The  lang.  of  the  Article 
enjoining  their  use  requires  them  to  be  "  read  in  chs.  by  the 
ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be  undet- 
standed  by  the  people."  The  first  vol.  of  the  Hmntlies  was 
l)ub.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  the  second  vol.  in  the  reign 
of  Klizabeth.  The  substance  of  these  Eng.  Homilies  \s  gen- 
eially  accepted  as  good  and  wholesome  doctrine,  but  very 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  long  existed  as  to 
the  aulhwity  attached  to  their  contents  as  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Anglican  Ch.  William  Adams. 

Hoiiiceopatliy,  ho-me-op'a-the  (Gr.  b^otos.  "like,"  and 
■fta.Siiv,  "  to  be  affected  "],  a  method  or  system  of  med.  treat- 
ment based  upon  the  principle  that  the  therapeutic  or  cura- 
tive properties  of  drugs  and  other  medicinal  agents  are  rep- 
resented by  their  morbific  effects  upon  the  healthy.  Hence 
tile  name,  in  contradistinction  to  allopathy  (dissimilav  s:iif- 
.ferimj),  by  which  term  the  homceopathlsts  designate  the 
ordinary  methods  of  practice. 

The  following  propositions  comprise  the  essential  points 
of  the  homoeopathic  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  best  authorities 
of  the  school :  (1)  The  cure  of  disease  is  most  easily  and 
completely  effected  by  meds.  that  are  themselves  capable  of 
producing  in  a  healthy  person  morbid  conditions  analogous 
to  those  of  the  disease ;  and  the  more  exact  the  similarity, 
the  greater  probability  of  a  favorable  result.  (31  The  most 
certain  way  of  ascertaining  the  therapeutic  value  of  medic- 
inal agents  is  by  carefully  conducted  trials  of  them,  singly, 
upon  iiersons  in  ordinary  health.  (3)  In  order  to  secure  tlie 
best  results  meds.  should  not  be  administered  to  the  sick  in 
combination,  but  singly  and  in  the  simplest  preparations. 
(4)  Remedies  prescribed  according  to  the  homoeopathic 
method  may  be,  and  in  fact  generally  require  to  be,  adminis- 
tered in  smaller  and  more  attenuated  doses  than  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  their  characteristic  effects  uiion  the  healthy. 
The  practical  application  of  these  rules  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  necessitates  the  individualization  of  each  particular 
case.  To  be  strictly  homoeopathic  a  med.  should  correspond 
not  only  to  the  gen.  pathological  state,  but  also  to  the  pe- 
culiar symptoms  of  the  patient.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'*■ 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  H.  D.  Paine,  M.  D.] 

Hoiiis,  or  IIuin««,  the  Emem  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  town 
of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  1  m.  E.  of  the  river  and 
about  60  m.  N.  E.  of  Baalbek.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Rom.  emps.  Elagabalus  (218-222)  and  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Severus  (222-235),  and  was  noted  for  its  splendid  temple  of 
the  Sun,  in  which  these  youths  were  sharing  between  them 
the  office  of  high  pi'iest  when  (in  218)  the  former  was  chosen 
Augustus  and  the  latter  was  made  Ciesar.  The  modern  town 
is  well  built,  of  black  basalt,  with  which  also  most  of  the 
streets  are  paved.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  no  great 
strength,  but  which  suffices  to  keep  off  the  prowling  Bedouin. 
Nothing  anc.  is  now  found  there  except  some  ruins  and  Gr. 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a 
pop.  of  about  20,000,  including  7000  Gr.  Chrs.  and  some  20(i 
Jacobites.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hoiidt,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Flemish  engravers.  The 
founder  of  the  family,  Josse  Hondt,  b.  at  Wackene,  in 
Flanders,  in  1546,  and  d.  in  Lond.  Feb.  16,  1611,  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  Eng.,  where  he  sought  refuge  from  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  the  Spaniards  ;  was  celebrated  as  an 
engraver  of  maps. — Of  his  sons,  Henbv  de  Hondt,  the 
Elder,  b.  at  (ihent  in  1573,  and  d.  at  the  Hague  in  1610 ; 
Henry  de  Hondt.  the  Younger,  b.  in  Lond.  about  1581. 
and  d.  at  Amsterdam  about  1650 ;  and  William  Hondt,  b. 
at  the  Hague  in  1601.  and  d.  at  Dantzic.  A  seriesof  portraits 
by  Henry  de  Hondt  the  Elder  of  144  artists,  mostly  Flemish, 
and  of  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Wycliffe,  Savonarola. 
(  alvin,  and  Knox,  are  widely  known  ;  so  are  those  by  Henry 
de  Hondt  the  Younger  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  William  of 
Orange,  and  a  view  of  the  Hague. — Abraham  Hondt,  b.  at 
Rotterdam  in  1638,  and  d.  in  Lond.  in  1691,  acquired  a  great 
name  as  a  painter  of  animals. 

Hondu'ras,  republic  of  Central  Amer.,  between  lat. 
13°  10'  and  16°  5'  N.,  and  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Nic- 
aragua, the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 
The  (;aribbean "coast  is  low  and  marshy  E.  of  Ion.  85°,  lined 
with  extensive  salt-water  lagoons  ;  W.  of  Ion.  85°  it  is  higher, 
often  rocky,  and  lined  with  islands.  The  Pacific  coast,  along 
tlie  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is  also  low,  but  it  presents  several  fine 
harbors.  The  interior  is  high,  but  diversified  by  mt.-ranges, 
plateaus,  terraces,  and  valleys.  The  climate  is  hot,  along 
the  coast  very  unhealthy,  and  everywhere  capricious.  Sou 
fertile.  Forests  cover  the  mts.,  and  yield  excellent  timber, 
fine  cabinet  woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  coal  are  found  in  many  localities,  but  very  few 
mines  are  worked.  The  religion  is  K.  Cath.,  the  govt,  repub- 
lican.   Area,  50.000  sq.  m.    Pop.  about  400.000. 

Hone,  a  stone  of  fine  grain  used  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to 
.steel  blades.  They  are  made  of  several  kinds  of  stone,  often 
of  Palaeozoic  age.  Various  greenstones,  siliceo-argillaceous 
slates,  etc.  are  used.  One  of  the  best  hone-stones  is  the 
novaculite  of  Ark.  of  Carboniferous  age.  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent oil-stones  from  Tur.,  Aus.,  Siberia,  Eng.,  Wales, 
and  Scot.    For  many  purposes  the  Tur.  stone  is  the  best. 

Hoiies'dale,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.,  160  m. 
N.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Del.  and  Hudson  Canal,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  1831  ;  made  the  co.  seat  1842.  It 
contains  a  public  library.   The  "  Stourbridge  Lion,"  the  first 
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locomotive  made  in  Amer.,  made  its  trial-trip  from  this 
place  in  182S.  Larjre  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  duruift 
the  summer  by  the  canal.    Pop.  1870.  -X.^  :  188^).  -X-iO. 

Hon'ey,  the  saccharine  material  collected  from  flowers 
by  several  kinds  of  insects  for  the  food  of  themselves  and 
progeny,  especially  by  the  honey-bee  (Ajtu  t?i*'Uifca).  In 
bee-H.  there  have  beeii  reported  as  present  4  kinds  of  sugar 
—cane-sugar,  dextrose.  la?vuhise.  the  fourth  being  a  sugar 
stated  by  Soubeiran  to  be  la?vo-r<)tatory  to  a  degree  3  times 
;vs  great'as  la?vulose.  but  which  is  little  known.  There  are 
uther  substances  present,  among  them  an  acid  ferment, 
which  gradually  changes  the  cane-sugar  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  lievulose.  so  that  the  clear,  limpid  fresh  H. 
from  the  comb  often  becomes  granular  and  opaque,  from 
the  crystallizing  out  of  the  less  soluble  glucose.  Wasp-H. 
(of  Pdlyhia  npicipeiini-g)  gives  large  crystals  of  ordinary 
sucrose,  and  Mex.  ant-H.'yielded  to  C.  M.  Wetherill  an  un- 
crvstallizable  sugar.  H.  varies  in  aroma  and  flavor  with  the 
flowers  from  which  it  has  been  collected  :  clover  II.,  buck- 
wheat H.,  and  wild  II.  being  readily  distinguishable  in  this 
respect  :  and  some  cases  are  on  record  of  poisonous  quali- 
ties derived  from  the  like  source.  H.  is  said  to  be  now  much 
adulterated  with  glycerine,  and  even  imitated,  a.s  a  whole, 
by  combining  the  latter  product  with  other  materials,  and 
flavorinir  with  appropriate  essential  oils.  H.  Wurtz. 

Honey-.4nt.    See  Ant. 

Honey-Buzzard,  a  name  given  in  Eng.  to  Pemls 
(ipiiorus,  a  chiefly  insectivorous  bird  of  the  falcon  family, 
differing  from  other  birds  of  the  family  in  its  food,  and  in 
having  the  space  between  its  eyes  and  bill  completely  feath- 
ered. Ptrnis  criMaOts.  the  crested  II. -B.,  is  au  Asiatic  bird. 
Bees,  wasps,  and  honey  are  souglit  by  them. 

Houey-conib  ITlbtli,  or  Bee  ITIotli  {GaUeri/i  cere- 
cilia  and  G.  alvearkn.  small  lepidopterous  insects  of  the 
PjTalidje  family.  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  at  evening,  while 
the  bees  are  at  rest.  The  larvte  spin  silken  gaUeries  in  bee- 
hives between  the  layers  of  honey-comb,  upon  which  the 
young  insects  feed.    They  commit  great  ravages  in  hives. 

Honey  Grove,  Tex.     See  Appendix. 

Honey-Guide,  a  name  given  to  certain  birds  of  the 
genus  //((/(V«/o/' and  type  of  a  peculiar  family,  found  in  Afr.. 
Borneo,  and  India,  and  named  from  their  curious  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  guide  the  hunter  to  a  hive  of  wild 
bees— a  feat  which  it  often  accomplishes. 

Honey  Iiocnst,  the  Ghditschia  friacanfhos,  a  well 
known  leguminous  tree  of  the  U.  S. :  so  named  from  the 
sweet  pulp  in  the  flat  pods  :  has  stout  compound  thorns  ; 
wood  coarser  than  the  true  locust  {RotAnia  Psendacncia^. 

Honey-Snckers,  an  Old-World  family  of  passerine 
birds,  analogous  in  habits,  food,  and  other  characteristics 
to  the  humming-birds  of  the  New  World,  though  of  larger 
size.  They  are  also  closely  connected  with  the  sun-birds 
(Promeropidjpi.  the  humming-birds  of  the  Old- World  tropi- 
cal lands.    The  H.-S.  are  mostlv  very  beautiful. 

Hon'eysnckle,  the  popular  name  of  many  shrubs, 
erect  or  twining,  of  the  genera  Lonicera,  Diervilld,  etc.,  or- 
der Caprifoliaceae ;  cultivated  for  ornament.  Species  of 
azalea  and  even  columbines  are  locally  known  as  H. 

Hong-Kong  ("red  harbor ""i.  an  island  off  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  Chi.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  75  m.  S.  E. 
of  Canton.  This  island  was  ceded  to  (i.  Brit,  in  1842,  and  to- 
gether with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mahiland,  ceded  in 
1861.  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  it 
forms  a  flourishing  colony.  The  island  itself  is  rocky  and 
1  lare.  but  on  its  X.  side  it  presents  a  fine  harbor,  and  here  is 
the  city  of  Victoria,  which  has  become  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Steamers  from  Bombay,  Calcutta,  San 
Francisco.  Canton,  Macao,  and  Singapore  go  and  come 
daily,  and  thousands  of  sailing-vessels,  especially  Chi.  junks, 
throng  the  harbor.  The  city  stretches  for  about  3  m.  along 
the  bay,  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  contains  the  cathedral,  gov."s  house,  bp."s  palace,  ex 
change,  jail,  hospital,  etc.  Beautiful  public  gardens  have 
been  laid  out,  and  free  schools  for  the  lower  Chi.  pop.  es- 
tablished.   Area,  29  sq.  m.    Pop.  160,402. 

Honolulu,  cap.  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island  of  Oahu.  Its  harbor,  formed  by  a  spacious 
basin  in  the  coral  reef  which  surrounds  the  island,  is  safe  at 
all  seasons,  and  lined  with  substantial  and  commodious 
wharves.  In  1880  it  was  visited  by  16  whalers  and  2:39  mer- 
chant vessels,  of  which  the  large  majority  were  Amer.  The 
steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Melbourne  touch  regularly 
at  H.  The  city  itself  is  situated  among  beautiful  tropical 
surroundings,  and  enjoys  an  equable  and  healthy  climate. 
-\mong  its  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
king's  palace,  the  parliament-house,  the  R.  Cath.  cathedral, 
the  treas.,  the  P.  O.,  etc.  It  has  1  Anglican  and  2  Amer.  chs. 
The  value  of  its  importations  amounted  in  1880  to  S3,673,268, 
and  of  its  exportations  to  §4,908.44.5.     Pop.  14,852. 

Hono'ria(JusT.\  Gr.\t.\i.  a  daughter  of  Constantius  III. 
and  a  sister  to  Valentinian  III.,  b.  at  Constantinople  in  418 
-\.  D..  lived  at  the  court  of  Valentinianni.  Shein^ited  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  to  come  to  It.  and  marry  her,  and  sent 
him  her  ring  :  but  Attila  took  no  notice  of  the  invitation. 
Ha\-ing  become  pregnant  by  her  steward.  Eugenius,  she 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  returned  to  Rome  in  450. 
She  again  inrtted  Attila,  and  he  siw  fit  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. He  claimed  her,  together  with  her  part  of  the  empire  ; 
and  as  his  claims  were  disregarded  by  Valentinian  III.,  he 
invaded  Gaul.    What  became  of  11.  is  not  known. 

Hono'rius,  Rom.  emp.  from  :»o  to  42:j,  b.  at  Constanti- 
nople Sept.  9,  :»4.  At  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
<395)  the  Rom.  empire  was  divided  between  his  2  sons,  Ar- 
cadiusand  Honorius.  II.  received  the  W.  part— It..  Afr.,  Sp., 
Gaul,  Brittany,  and  Illyria— with  Ravenna  for  his  residence  ; 
and  as  he  was  only  11  yrs.  old  he  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Stiiicho.  Stilicho  was  a  vigorous  ruler,  but 
when  he  was  killed  (408)  the  barbarian  tribes  poured  in  over 
the  frontiers  and  rebellion  ai'ose  iu  all  the  provs.  Brittany 
was  given  up ;  Gaul  was  overrun  by  Gothic  and  Ger.  in- 


vaders ;  Afr.  made  itself  independent :  It.  was  thrice  plun- 
dered, and  Rome  taken  by  .\laric.  The  weak  emp.  could 
do  nothing,  and  when  one  "of  his  gens,  defended  the  empire, 
he  became  suspicious  and  had  him  killed.  After  Stilicho 
followed  Constantius.  During  the  reign  of  H.  a  gen.  per- 
secution was  raised  against  pagani.<m.     D.  Aug.  27.  423. 

Honorius  I.,  Pope,  a  Campanian.  became  pope  in  625 
Special  interest  his  arisen  in  this  pope  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalliljiiity  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters  of  H.  are  conceived  to  teach,  ex  cathedra,  the 
Monothelite  heresy.'so  called,  for  which  heresy  he  was  anath- 
ematized by  the  third  Council  General  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterward  was  officially  pronounced  a  heretic  by  Leo 
II.  D.  638.— Hox-)RiL"S  II.,  Antipope.  bp.  of  Parma,  elected 
in  1061,  deposed  in  1064:  d.  in  1072.— Honorrs  II..  Pope. 
chosen  in  1124:  d.  Feb.  14.  11.30.— Hosorics  III.  (Cencio  Sn- 
r^ffn  succeeded  Innocent  III.  in  1216 :  d.  Mar.  18. 1227. — Hoxo- 
Rirs  IV.  {Giacomo  Saiflli\.  pope  in  1285:  d.  Apr.  .3.  1287. 

Hontlieim.    See  Febroniani^m. 

Hon'nman,  or  Entel'lui^  :tIonkey  ^Semnrmitheciis 
Eiitdlu-s^.  an  E.  I.  monkey,  having  long  limbs  and  tail.  It  is 
regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Hind<<is.  who  dedicate  temples 
CO  it,  and  erect  hospitals  for  it  when  sick  or  wounded.  They 
believe  that  it  is  a  metamorphosed  prince,  and  to  kill  it  is 
considered  a  deadly  sin :  hence  these  monkeys  swarm  in 
many  places,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples. 

Honved,  the  Hungarian  militia.  The  name  was  first 
used  in  184.S.  when  in  order  to  combat  the  Aus.  supremacy 
the  Hungarian  Diet  called  out  about  200.000  men.  who  were 
interspersed  among  the  regular  soldiers.  This  militia  was 
called  Honvid-^eg. 

Hood,  the  name  of  2  Eng.  admirals,  sons  of  a  rector  of 
Bath.  The  elder  brother,  SAMfEL.  b.  Dec.  12.  1724.  became 
admiral  in  1780:  d.  Jan.  27, 1816.  He  fought  with  great  valor 
against  the  Fr.  during  the  X.  Amer.  war  of  independence,  and 
again  in  the  war  of  I79:i.  when  he  commanded  in  the  Medi- 
ten-anean.  and  expelled  the  Fr.  from  Corsica. — The  younger 
brother.  Alexaxdek.  b.  in  1727,  became  admii-al  in  1782.  and 
■  d.  May  3.  1814.  He  commanded  under  Lord  Howe  at  Gibral- 
tar and  in  the  Channel  in  1794,  and  gained  in  1795  a  victory 
over  a  Fr.  fleet  C)ff  L'Orient. 

Hood  ( Joux  Belli,  b.  at  Owingsville,  Bath  co..  Ky.,  Jane 
29,  18:31 :  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  appointed 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf.  July  1853  :  transferred  to  cav.. 
and  promoted  to  be  first  lieut.  1858  :  was  actively  engaged 
on  frontier  duty  until  1861.  when  he  entered  the  Confed. 
army,  serving  in  every  position  from  first  lieut.  to  that  of 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  with  the  rank  of  lieut. -gen., 
and  throughout  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign,  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Antietam.  Gettysburg,  and  Chickamauga, 
where  he  lost  a  leg  :  in  1864  he  succeeded  Gen.  John.ston  in 
command  of  the  army  resisting  Gen.  Sherman's  invasion  of 
fia.  :  met  the  U.  forces  in  battle  at  Franklin  Xov.  .30.  1864. 
and  at  Xash\ille  Dec.  15-10,  soon  after  which  he  was  relieved 
bv  Gen.  Richard  Tavlor.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Xew 
Orleans.     D.  Aug.  30,  1879. 

Hood  (Robin),  the  hero  of  a  great  number  of  the  most 
popular  among  the  old  Eng.  ballads,  was  an  outlaw  and  a 
robber  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the 
depths  of  Sherwood  Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Barns- 
dale  Forest,  Yorkshire,  with  a  company  of  similar  fellows, 
and  among  them  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Maid 
Marian.  Although  a  robber  by  profession,  he  had  some 
gallant  and  magnanimous  qualities,  which  won  for  him 
nf>t  onlj-  the  admiratitm  but  even  the  affection  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  driven  into  this  kind 
of  life  by  some  political  circumstances  which  made  him 
the  knight  of  the  lower  classes,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
those  yeoman  who  under  Edward  II.  joined  the  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  but  failed  and  were  ruined.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  was  bled  to  death  by  a  nun  and  buried 
in^  Kirklees  Park.  Yorkshire.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
T  i«o/i  of  Piei's  Plovghman  (1.355-()5K  and  next  in  the  Scoti- 
cfiiv/iicon,  1377-84.  In  1495  W\-nkyn  de  Worde  pub.  a  long 
poem  under  the  title  Lyt/e  Geite  of  Robyn  Hood,  which  seems 
to  be  a  combination  C)f  several  ballads.  In  the  16th  centurj- 
nistic  sports  and  masqueradings  were  celebrated  in  many 
places  under  the  name  of  "  Robin  Hood  games."  In  1795 
Ritson  pub.  a  collection  of  all  the  ballads  and  historical  an 
ecdotes  referring  to  R.  H. :  enlarged  in  1847  bv  J.  M.  Gutch. 

Hood  (ThomasK  b.  in  Lond.  May  2:B,  179!1.  His  father  was 
a  bookseUer.  Fi-om  school  he  entered  a  counting-house, 
but  his  health  failing  he  was  sent  to  Dundee,  where  he  con- 
tributed various  pieces  to  the  local  publications.  Returning 
to  Lond.  in  2  yrs.  with  improved  health,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  his  uncle  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving.  In  1831  the 
Lond.  J[agazine  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  friends,  and  H. 
became  sub-editor.  In  this  position  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  in 
this  society  his  own  powers  developed,  and  his  <Wr,<  and 
Addr(s.9es  appeared.  )\7iim.g  and  Oddities  appeared  in  1826, 
followed  by  Xational  TaUs  US2T>.  Ptea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies, etc.  Inl829the  ^'owio  .4  w/n/rt/ was  issued.  Forayr.he 
edited  Tfie  Gem.  in  which  appeared  his  poem  entitled  Kugene 
Arain'-t  Dream.  In  1838  Hood's  Own  was  started.  His  health 
still  being  delicate  he  went  to  the  Continent.  On  his  return 
to  Eng.  lie  became  ed.  of  the  Xt-ic  Monthly  Magazine.  In 
1844  Hood's  Magazine  was  started.  A  short  "time  before  his 
<leath,  while  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  contributed  to  Punch 
those  touching  verses  wliich  have  rendered  his  name  immor- 
tal-" The  Song  of  a  Shirt,"  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,  '  and  "The 
Lay  of  a  Liiborer."    D.  May  3.  1845. 

Hood'ed  Seal,  the  Cystophora  cri-<:tala.  a  seal  of  the  X. 
Atlantic  coasts,  about  8  ft.  long,  diaracterized  by  a  carti 
laginous  inflated  hood  or  crest,  which  in  the  adult  male  is 
of  considerable  size.    It  is  hunted  for  its  fur  and  oil. 

Hooglily  River,  the  W.  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellinghy.  2 
branches  of  tlie  Ganges,  and  considered  as  the  proper 
mouth  of  this  river.    It  is  about  200  m.  long,  10  m.  broad  at 
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its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  altiunigh  its  moutli 
and  shores  ai"e  encumbered  by  mnd-shoals,  it  is  navigable 
lor  the  largest  vessels  up  to  Calcutta. 

Hook  (Theodore  Edivard).  b.  in  Lond.  Sept.  22,  1788; 
displayed  at  an  early  age  aptitiidf  in  making'  verses  and  ar- 
ranging them  to  music.  In  INI-'j  his  first  farce  was  produced, 
The  Soldier' -1  Return,  a  comic  cipera  in  2  atts,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  farces  and  melodramas.  But  it  was  his 
own  life  which  attracted  public  attention  toward  him.  His 
practical  jokes  were  of  the  boldest  kind,  while  his  brilliant 
conversational  powers,  his  remarkable  talent  for  punning 
and  improvisation,  his  convivial  disposition  soon  made  him 
a  favorite  in  aristocratic  society  and  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  the  prince-regent,  who  in  1812  secured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  accountant-gen.  and  treas.  of  Mauritius. 
In  1818  irregularities  were  discovered  in  his  accounts,  and  he 
was  returned  to  Eng.  in  arrest,  but  soon  liberated.  In  1820  he 
assumed  the  editi  irship  of  the  new  journal,  John  Bull.  The 
board  of  audit  declared  liim  in  1823  a  debtor  to  the  Crown 
in  the  sum  of  £12,000,  and  iie  was  confined  for  nearly  2  yrs. 
Although  it  was  believed  the  guilty  parties  were  among  his 
subordinates,  the  govt,  never  abated  its  claim,  and  at  the 
death  of  H.  the  small  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  his  effects 
was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  In  1824  the  first  series  of  Say- 
ings and  Doings  appeared  ;  Maxu'eU  was  pub.  in  1830,  T/ie 
Parsoti's  Baiiqider  in  1833,  etc.  :  in  1836  he  became  ed.  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine.    D.  Aug.  24,  1841. 

Hook'er  (Joseph),  b.  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1814 : 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of 
artil.  July  1,  1837;  after  a  campaign  in  Fla.  against  the 
Seminoles  he  served  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty  till  1846, 
and  1846-48  in  the  war  with  Mex. ;  in  1847  appointed  assist- 
ant adjutant-gen.  In  Feb.  18.53  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  engaged  in  farming  in  Cal.  :  also  engaged  as  supt.  of 
military  roads  in  Or.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he 
tendered  his  services  to  the  govt.,  and  was  appointed  (May 
17,  1861)  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  serving  in  the  defences  of 
Wash,  and  on  the  lower  Potomac  until  Mar.  1862,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  3d  corps, 
Army  of  the  Potomac  :  in  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign, 
1862,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April-May ; 
battle  t)f  Williamsburg,  May  .5  :  at  Fair  Oaks  (second  day), 
Frazier's  Farm,  and  ^lalvern  Hill :  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen. 
of  volunteers,  to  date  fmni  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Aug.  29-30,  and  Chantilly, 
Sept.  1 ;  appointed  to  connnand  the  1st  corps  Sept.  6,  1862, 
he  displayed  great  bravery  at  S.  Mountain  and  Antietam ; 
made  brig.-gen.  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  Burnside's  suc- 
cession to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
assigned  to  command  the  centre  grand  di\ision  f3d  and  bl\\ 
corps)  in  the  new  organization  of  that  army,  and  held  this 
command  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksbui'g,  Dec.  13,  1862.  In 
Jan.  1803  H.  .succeeded  Burnside  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  in  May  following  fought  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pa.  by  the 
Confed.  army,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  following,  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Frederick,  ^Id.,  when,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  Gen.  Halleck  to  place  the  troops  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  the  disposal  of  H.,  the  latter  requested  to  be  (June 
27),  and  was,  relieved  from  command  of  the  army  the  next 
morning.  For  the  skill  and  energy  by  which  he  first  covered 
Wash,  and  Baltimore  from  the  meditated  blow  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  Gen.  H.  received  the  thanks  of  Cong.  In 
Sept.  1863  he  was  assigned  to  the  connnand  of  the  20th 
army  corps  (Army  of  the  Cumberland),  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  capture  of  Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  (Xov.  24-2.5),  pursuit  of  the  Confed.  army, 
and  the  action  of  Kinggold,  Ga.,  Xov.  27,  1863.  In  the  in- 
vasion of  Ga.  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman,  H.  led  his 
corps  in  the  almost  constant  fighting  up  to  and  including 
the  siege  of  Atlanta,  until  July  30,  1864,  when  on  a  question 
of  command  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  He  sub- 
sequently commanded  N.  dept.,  dept.  of  the  E.,  and  that  of 
the  Lakes ;  retired  Oct.  1868,  as  maj.-gen.  D.  Oct.  31,  1879. 
[From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  G.  C.  Simmons.] 

Hooker  (Joseph  Dalton),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  C.  B., 
F.  K.  S.,  b.  in  1817  ;  went  in  1839  as  botanist  to  the  Erebus 
Antarctic  expedition  ;  was  1847-51  engaged  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Himalayas  ;  became  in  18.55  assistant  director,  and  in 
1865  director  of  the  Ivew  tiardens  :  explored  in  1871  Morocco 
and  the  Great  .\tlas  Mts.  Wrote  Flora  Antarctica,  Flora 
of  Xeiv  Zeuiand,  .Sikkini-Hirnalayan  PlunJs,  Flora  Tasinunica, 
The  Student's  Flora,  etc. 

Hooker  (Hichakd),  b.  near  Exeter  about  1554  :  studied 
at  Ox.,  and  took  orders  in  1.581.  He  held  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  Drayton -Bcauchamp,  Temple,  Boscombe,  and 
Bishopsbourne.  His  ((jlleague  in  Temple  was  Travers,  a 
zealous  Puritan,  and  Ijctween  him  and  II.  a  sharp  contro- 
versy arose,  whicli  i  iccasioued  the  famous  work  of  the  latter, 
the  Laws  of  Kcrh.-^ia.itirdl  Pdity,  a  defence  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
and  Ch.  establishments  in  gen.     I).  Nov.  2.  1600. 

Hooker  (Tno.MAs),  b.  at  Markfield.  Leicestershire,  Eng., 
in  1.586;  studied  theol.  at  Cambridge  ;  preached  in  Lond., 
but  left  Eng.  in  1(>30,  i)ersecuted  for  nonconformity  :  after 
preaching  in  Delft  and  Hotterdam.  came  to  Amer.  in  163:3 
and  settled  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge).  .Mass.,  whence 
in  16:i6  he  removed  with  100  others  to  the  jiresent  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  and  Stone  were  the  first  ministers  at  the  ch.  here, 
and  his  influence  was  very  large.  His  prin.  work  is  A  Sur- 
vey of  the  Suinme  of  Ch.  Discipline,  written  in  connection 
with"jolni  Cotton.  "  D.  July  7,  1647. 

Hooker  (Sir  William  Jackson),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Norwich,  Eng.,  in  1785  ;  became  regius  prof,  of  hot.  at  Glas- 
gow 1820;  edited  the  Botanical  .][i.-celltiny  and  the  lA>nd. 
Journal  of  Bot.  ;  was  knighted  lK3(i :  became  director  of 
Kew  {iardens  1841.  Wrote  Flora  Scotica,  F.iotic  Flora,  Icones 
Plantarum,  Brit.  Flora,  etc.    D.  Aug.  12,  1865. 

Hoop'er  (John),  b.  in  Somersetshire  about  1495  ;  studied 
theol.  at  Ox.,  but  having  adopted  the  \'iews  of  the  Ger.  Re- 
foi-mers,  he  was  comi)elled  to  leave  Ox.  and  went  to  Switz. 


On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  in  1.547,  he  returned  to  Eng., 
and  was  in  1.5.50  appointed  bp.  of  Gloucester.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  1.5.53.  he  was  imprisoned,  and  as 
he  refused  to  retract  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Glouces- 
ter. Feb.  9,  1.555.    Wrote  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed. 

Hooper  iSamieD,  M.  A.,  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Feb. 
3,  1808 :  an  importing  merchant  of  Boston ;  in  1*57  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Senate,  and  M.  C.  1861-75 ; 
wrote  2  pamphlets  on  the  currency  question,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  success  of  the  national  banking  system. 
P'ounded  the  School  of  Klines  in  Howard  Univ.,  from  which 
in  lS(i6  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.    D.  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Hooper  (William),  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  17,  1742;  gi-ad.  at  Harvard  in  1760; 
studied  law  under  James  Otis ;  removed  in  1767  to  N.  C.  ; 
served  in  the  old  Cong.  1774-77.    D.  Oct.  1790. 

Hoope'stoii,  citv  and  R.  R.  June,  Vermilion  co.,  111., 
104  m.  s.  of  Chicago.     It  has  a  sem.    Pop.  1880,  1272. 

Hooping  Cough.    See  Whooping  Cough. 

Hoopoe,  hoo'po  (so  named  from  its  note),  the  Upupa 
epops,  a  slender-billed  bird  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afr.,  type  of 
the  family  I'pupidie.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  is  the  subject 
of  many  popular  superstitions,  being  regarded  as  ominous 
of  evil.  It  is  in  reality  a  very  harmless  and  even  useful  bird. 
It  is  quite  small,  but  very  elegant  in  appearance.  Other 
species  are  described,  none  of  them  Amer. 

Hoo'sac  Tun'nel,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mass.,  on  the 
R.  R.  route  from  Boston  to  Troy.  The  distance  from  Boston 
to  the  E.  portal  is  137  m.,  and  thence  to  Troy  .54  m.  Experi- 
mental work  was  first  commenced  in  1851,  but  no  actual 
tuimelling  until  1856.  In  1862  the  State  took  possession  and 
prosecuted  the  work.  The  tunnel  is  a  little  more  than  4-^ 
I  m.  long.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  .39  m.  of  adjoining  R.  R., 
!  including  the  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been  about 
$13,000,000.  The  H.  T.  route  between  Boston  and  Troy  Is 
now  in  full  operation  through  this  tunnel. 

Hoo'sick  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  2  m.  S. 

of  Hoosick  June,  25  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Troy.    It  contains  a  large 

[  mowing-maching  factory,  malleable  iron-works,  etc.    Pop. 

1880.  4.5;30. 
!  Hop-fulture.  Hops  grow  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  N. 
j  U.  S.  and  Europe.  There  is  but  one  botanical  species— /f^^ 
niulus  lupulnx— but  this  is  broken  into  varieties  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  plant  belongs  to  the  nettle  family  (I'fticaceiei, 
and  like  the  hemp  is  dioecious.  It  is  a  climbing  vine  with 
harsh  foliage  and  rough  stems,  twining  with  the  sun—?.  <-. 
from  left  to  right.  The  root  is  perennial,  but  the  steins  die 
in  winter.  The  soil  of  a  hop-yard  should  be  made  deep  and 
rich.  It  should  be  on  sunny  and  elevated  ground,  where  it 
may  have  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  be  exposed 
neither  to  high  winds  nor  to  early  frosts. 

Hops  are  cultivated  in  hills  set  7}/^  to  8  ft.  apart.  The  roots 
do  not  fill  the  gi-ound  until  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
yr.  The  first  yr.,  therefore,  any  crop  may  be  raised  to  fill 
the  soil  which  "will  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation.  Cut- 
tings ("sets"')  are  obtained  from  some  established  and 
healthy  yard.  They  should  be  fresh,  and  may  be  kept  in  the 
cellar  or  in  the  ground  until  wanted.  Two  to  4  bushels  are 
required  to  plant  an  acre.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  the  sets  vigor- 
ous, and  planted  early,  a  fair  crop  may  be  gathered  the  first 
yr.  In  all  hop-yards  there  must  be  some  male  hops,  in  order 
that  the  blossoms  may  become  fniitful. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  and  subsequent  yrs.  the  earth 
is  drawn  away  from  the  hills,  the  plants  exposed,  the  crowns 
cut  back  to  the  new  sprouts,  taking  usually  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  crowns.  Ordinary  corn-cultivators  are  generally 
used  for  hoeing  hops,  the  ground  being  thoroughly  ploughed 
at  least  once  early  in  each  yr.  .\s  soon  as  the  vines  are  2  ft. 
long  they  must  be  trained  to  the  poles,  selecting  2  strong 
ones  foreach  pole,  and  cutting  the  rest  away.  Hop  ^ines 
are  very  brittle  in  the  morning  or  evening,  but  may  be  han- 
dled wlien  the  sun  is  hot.  They  must  always  be  wound  about 
the  poles  with  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Hops  are  usually  ripe  enough  to  pick  by  the  last  week  in 
Aug.,  and  the  harvest  continues  several  weeks.  The  hop  is 
known  to  be  ripe  when  the  seeds  are  hard  and  purple  or  be- 
gmning  to  get  purple.  If  the  picking  commences  too  early, 
the  vines  bleed,  and  not  unfrequently  are  thus  destroyed  or 
receive  great  injury. 

Immediately  after  picking,  the  hops  are  placed  in  the  dry- 
ing-room of  the  kiln,  the  floor  of  wiiich  is  of  slats  covered 
with  a  hempen  carpet,  loosely  woven  to  allow  the  air  to  pass 
freely.  After  from  12  to  22  hours'  drying  they  are  generally 
cured.  They  are  dry  enough  wiien  they  crumble  %  to  pieces 
in  the  hand,  and  when  the  stems  do  not  feel  moist  or  cool 
wiien  pressed  by  the  lips.  After  the  first  heat,  and  subse- 
quently, flowers  of  sulphur  are  bunied  in  the  stove-room. 
The  fumes  passing  through  the  hops  serve  to  liberate  the 
moisture  rapidly.  After  10  days  or  so,  and  within  6  weeks, 
the  hops  should  be  baled.  \_Fr07n  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  M.  C.  Weld.  Ph.  B.] 

Hop-devouring  Insects  are  numerous  in  species. 
Among  the  more  imixdtant  kinds  are  Grapta  interrogutionis, 
a.  c-argenteuni,  G.  comma,  and  Theda  humuli,  all  hop-butter- 
flies ;  iltifKdii.'!  humuli,&  European  moth;  Hypena  humuli.  a 
very  destructive  hop-moth,  common  in  the  U.  S.  :  Amthyceph- 
alus  interri'ptus.  a  froth-flv  ;  Haltica  concinna,  a  flea-beetle  : 
Aphis  humuli.  a  plant-louse,  and  others.  The  best  methods 
for  treating  them  are  hand-picking,  the  use  of  whale-oil  soap, 
fri'qutiit  shaking  of  the  vines,  etc. 

Hope,  )X.  li.  iunc,  Hempstead  co  ,  Ark.,  112  m.  S.  W.  of 
Little  P.ock.     Pop.  1880,  12:«. 

Hope  (Alexander  James  Beresford),  LL.D.,  son  of  the 
author  of  Anastasius,  b.  1820 ;  ed.  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
graduating  at  Trinity  1841  ;  M.  P.  for  ^Maidstone  1841-.52,  and 
again  in  18.57 ;  elected  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  1865,  and  in  1868 
for  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  ;  was  pres.  of  the  Royal  Inst,  of 
Brit.  Archs.  186,5-67.  Author  of  The  Eng.  Cathedral  of  the 
Xineteenth  Centui'y,  etc. 

Hope  (Admiral  Sir  James),  G.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in 


1808,  ed.  at  the  Royal  Naval  Coll.,  entered  the  Brit,  navy  as 
mdpn.  ISH ;  sened  near  Buenos  Avres  1&W-45.  in  the  Baltic 
l!©4-o6,  in  the  E.  I.  and  I'lii.  waters  IS-'iO-OCi :  was  distiu- 
truished  in  the  operations  that  led  tu  the  takiiijr  of  Pekinjr : 
transferred  to  the  \V.  I.  18«3 :  a  full  admiral  IKTO ;  first  and 
prin.  naval  aide-de-eamp  to  the  queen.    D.  l*tl. 

Hop'kius  (Edw.\rd>.  b.  at  Shrewsbuiy,  Eng.,  in  1600; 
was  a  successful  merchant  of  Lond. ;  removed  to  Boston, 
Mass..  in  lt>37  ;  was  7  times  gov.  of  Conn,  between  lt>40  and 
1654.  and  assisted  in  forming  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  N. 
Eng.  1&43 :  returned  to  Eng..  became  a  M.  P..  and  held  im- 
portant offices  under  the  Commonwealth  ;  bequeathed  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  to  the  suppcirt  of  schools  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Hadley.  and  Cambridge  in  N.  Eng.  The  town  of 
Hopkintou.  3l'a.ss..  was  named  for  him,  having  been  pur- 
chased in  1700  of  the  "pravmg  Indians"'  with  moneys  of 
his  which  fell  to  Harvard  Cull.    D.  Mar.  1657. 

Hopkins  (Esek).  b.  at  Scituate,  H.  I.,  in  1718;  was  com- 
missioned by  Gov.  Cooke  as  brig.-gen.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  independence.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  navy  by  the  Continental  Cong.,  and 
addressed  officially  by  Washington  as  admiral.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  was  very  successful  in  his  undertakings,  but  after- 
ward failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  govt.,  and.  hav- 
ing neglected  to  appear  at  Phila.  when  summoned,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  in  1777 ;  retired  to  N.  Pn  vidence, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Feb.  26, 1802,  taking  part  very 
actively  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Hopkins  iJohx  Hexrt),  D.  C.  L..  LL.T)..  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ire..  Jan.  30.  1792  :  came  in  1800  with  his  p)arents  to  Amer. ; 
received  a  good  education  and  assisted  Alexander  Wilson 
in  preparing  the  illustrations  of  his  OrnUholiifjy  ;  afterward 
was  an  iron  manufacturer  in  W.  Pa. ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Pittsburg  in  1S18;  in  1824  became  rector  of  Tiinitych., 
Pittsburg  (P.  E.  >.  of  whose  ch.  edifice  he  was  the  arch.  In 
1831  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Tiinity  ch..  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  prof,  of  .systematic  divinity  in  a  theological  sem. 
in  Mass.  In  1832  he  was  consecrated  "the  first  bp.  of  Yt.,  l>e- 
came  rector  of  8t.  PauTs,  Burlington,  and  afterward  devoted 
much  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Yt.  Epis.  Inst.  He 
took  a  strong  stand  for  the  High-Ch.  movement,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Sjiiod.  Wrote  Chris- 
tiaiiidj  Vindicated,  The  Cli.  of  Rome  in  her  Piimiliie  Purity, 
Vvidica/iofi  of  Slavery,  etc.   "D.  Jan.  9,  1868. 

Hopkins  (Jons  Henry).  S.  T.  D..  b.  Oct.  28,  1820,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  grad.  in  1839  at  the  Univ.  of  Burlington.  Yt.  : 
appointed  rector  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Essex,  N.  Y.,  in  1869,  and 
of  Trinity  ch..  Plattsburg.  N.  Y..  in  1872  ;  ordained  priest  in 
1872.  Wrote  Dtdineand  Fall  of  the  Low  Ch.  Party  ;  founded 
and  edited  The  Cti.  Journal  (185.3-68). 

Hopkins  (  Johnsi,  b.  in  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md.,  May  19, 
1795  :  was  carefully  ed.,  became  a  wholesale  grocer,  retired 
with  an  ample  fortune  in  1847.  He  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  In  1873  he  founded  the  Hopkins  free  hos- 
pital. Baltimore,  at  a  cost  of  some  §4.000.000 :  an  orphanage 
for  colored  youth,  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  at  Clifton,  near  Baltimore,  with  4iX)  acres  of 
laud  and  an  endowment  of  ?3.000.0'j0.  These  benefactions 
exceeded  S8.000.000  in  aggregate  value.    D.  Dec.  24,  187;J. 

Hopkins  (Mark).  M.  D..  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  4,  18i«.  and  grad.  at  WiUiams  Coll.  in  1824  ;  M.  D. 
in  1^8 .  was  prof,  of  moral  philos.  and  rhetoric  in  Williams 
Coll.  18:30-:36;  pres.  of  the  coll.  18:36-72;  then  resumed  the 
former  position  :  1857  became  pres.  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Author 
of  Evidences  of  Chrigtianitv.  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law, 
and  Ar,  Outline  Study  of  Mun.     Presidential  elector  1884. 

Hopkins  (Saml-el)",  D.  D.,  b.  at  Waterbury.  Conn.,  Sept. 
17.  1721.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1741 ;  studied  theol.  with  Jonathan 
Edwards.  In  174^3  was  ordained  over  a  ch.  at  Housatonic, 
now  Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  in  1770-76  minister  of  a  ch.  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  again  in  1779.  In  consequence  of  his 
labors  against  slavery  the  State  of  R.  I.  freed  all  her  slaves 
b.  after  Mar.  1784.  Wrote  System  of  Doctrines  (179:3),  and  his 
views  have  had  a  wide  influence.    D.  Dec.  20,  1803. 

Hopkins  (Stepheni.  LL.D..  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind., 
b.  at  Scituate.  R.  I.,  Mar.  7.  1707;  was  bi-ed  a  farmer;  re- 
moved in  1731  to  Providence,  where  he  was  a  land-surveyor 
and  merchant ;  speaker  of  the  R.  I.  Assembly  1732^1 :  be- 
came chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  17:39.  chief-justice 
of  the  superior  court  1751-M  ;  10  times  gov.  of  R.  I.  between 
1754  and  1768 :  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-78. 
Author  of  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined,  and  long  the  chan- 
cellor of  Brown  Univ.,  then  R.  I.  Coll.    D.  July  19.  1785. 

Hopkins  (William),  LL.D.,  F.  R  S..  b.  in  179:3.  With 
little  early  education  he  entered  at  the  age  of  .30  at  St.  Peter's 
Coll..  Cambridge,  where  he  grad.,  and  became  the  most  cele- 
brated mathematical  teacher  of  his  day  :  his  pub.  works  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  mathemati- 
cal analysis  to  the  elucidation  of  probs.  of  phys.  geol.  But 
his  name  is  most  widely  known  through  his  mathematical 
investigati(m  of  the  eff'ects  which  internal  fluidity  should 
have  upon  the  "  precession  of  the  equinoxes."  and  the  re- 
sidt  which  he  arrived  at,  that  the  solid  a-ust  of  the  earth 
nuist  have  a  thickness  of  at  leaxt  800  or  1000  m.  The  errone- 
ousness  of  this  conclusion,  and  the  anal>'tical  source  of  it, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knoidfdge, 
vol.  xix.    D.  Oct.  1.3,  1866. 

HopHcinson  (Francis),  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind..  b. 
in  Phila.  in  1737,  and  wa.s  a  grandson  of  the  bp.  of  Worces- 
ter, Eng.  ;  grad.  at  Princeton  in  17();3 ;  in  1765  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  He  was  M.  C.  from  N.  J.  1776-77.  and  a  i-esi- 
dent  of  Bordento^^^l.  His  witty  and  satirical  writings  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Revolution  had  much  influence  in  political 
affairs.  Wrote  the  Battle  of  tlie  Kegs  ;  he  was  an  admii-alty 
judge  in  Pa.  1779-«.  U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  Pa.  1790-91.  D. 
May  9.  1791. 

Hopklnson  (Joseph).  LL.D..  a  son  of  Francis  Ilopkin- 
son.  b.  in  Phila.  Nf>v.  12.  1770.  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in 
1786.  He  became  an  able  law>'er.  residing  mostly  in  Phila. 
Author  of  Hail  Columbia  ;  wa.s  a  prominent  member  of  Cong. 


1816-20,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  the 
E.  dist.  of  Pa.    D.  Jan.  15,  1842. 

Hop'kinsvllle,  city.  cap.  of  Christian  co..  Ky..  71  m. 
N.  W.  of  Nashville,  Ten'n..  on  R.  R.  It  contains  an  acad. 
and  2  sems..  a  public  library,  and  a  State  in.sane  asylum.  To- 
bacco is  the  prin.  staple.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  1870.  3i:36  ;  1880.  4229. 

Hop'pin  (Rev.  James  Mason).  D.  D..  b.  in  Providence. 
R.  I..  Jan.  17.  1820.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1810:  studied  law  at  Har- 
vard, and  afterward  theol.  at  Andover  and  in  Ger.  under 
Neander  ;  became  pastor  of  a  ch.  in  .Salem.  Mass..  Mar.  27. 
1850,  and  was  prof,  of  homiletics  in  the  theological  dept.  of 
Yale  Coll.  1861-79.  Wrote  The  Office  and  ^Vork  of  the  Chr. 
Ministry.  Life  of  Andrev:  Hull  Fobte.  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  X., 
and  for  BHkio!heca  Sacra,  etc. 

Hops  [Ger.  Hopfen  :  Fr.  houblon  ;  hot.  Humulus  lupulus]. 
The  fruiting  calyx  "is  sprinkled  with  yellow  resinous  grains. 
The  ner\ine.  aromatic  bitter  tonic,  and  other  supposed  vir- 
tues of  the  IL.  as  imparted  to  beer.  etc..  reside  chiefly  in  this 
yellow  powder.  The  constituents  of  commercial  H.  are  a 
highly  aromatic  essential  oU,  residing  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  powder ;  a  resinous  substance,  a  bitter  crystalline 
principle,  tannic  acid.  gaim.  cellulose,  extractive  matter  sol- 
uble in  water,  quercitrin.  and.  according  to  .some,  a  waxy 
matter.  The  yellow  powder,  called  lupuline.  forms  in  a  pure 
state  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Hop  Tree  {Ptelea  trifoliata).  also  called  Sbrubby 
Trefoil,  an  Amer.  shrub  of  the  me  family,  found  from 
Pa.  southward  and  westward.  When  kept  trimmed  to  a 
single  stem  it  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  ft.  The  fruit  is 
2-ceUed  and  2-seeded.  having  a  broad  wing,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  elm.  whence  its  generic  name  (GrT  Tr-reAea.  "  elm  "). 
The  flowers  and  bruised  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  odor. 
The  fruit  is  intensely  bitter,  and  Ls  destitute  of  the  aromatic 
piinciple  of  the  true  hop.  for  which  it  is  often  substituted 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  worms.  It  is  a  neat 
ornamental  shrub,  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Hor,  a  mt.  of  Ar.  Petraea.  forming  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Seir  or  Edom.  upon  which  Aaron  died.  The  summit  still 
bears  the  name  of  Mt.  Aaron  (Arab.  Jetjtl  Han'm  i.  and.  rising 
4800  ft.  above  the  sea.  is  the  most  conspicuous suramit  of  the 
range.  The  mt.  has  a  double  top.  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
edifice,  of  later  date  than  the  Crusades,  which  is  called 
Aaron's  tomb.  There  is  another  Mt.  H..  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  marks  of  the  N.  boundarj-  of  the  land  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  concjuer.  The  word  Hor  means  simply 
'■  mountain.''  and  in  this  instance  probably  designates  the 
entire  Lebanon  range. 

Hor'ace  (Quintts  Horatius  Flaccus).  b.  Dec.  8,  65  b.  c. 
at  Yenusia.  in  Apulia  :  went  in  47  b.  c.  to  Athens  to  study 
philos.  and  rhetoric,  but  the  murder  of  Csesar  and  the  c. 
war  which  ensued  made  him  a  soldier,  and  he  fought  as  a 
tribune  under  Brutus  in  the  battle  of  PhUippi  (42  b.  c.  ). 
After  the  defeat  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  his  offence  was  for- 
given or  forgotten.  With  the  rest  of  his  patrimony  he 
bought  a  posititin  as  a  registrator  in  the  office  of  the  prsetor, 
but  he  soon  gave  it  up  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  productions  were  satires,  or, 
as  he  calls  them  himself,  <e7-mones.  on  account  of  the  col 
loquial  tone  in  which  they  are  written.  These  he  read  to 
his  friends,  and  thus  by  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  the 
literary  circles  of  Rome.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
^'arius  and  Yirgil.  who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas.  whf> 
again  introduced  him  to  Augustus  :  and  Maecenas  appreci- 
ated his  talent  and  his  friendship  so  much  that  he  gave  him 
a  fine  country-seat  near  Tivoli.  in  the  Sabine  Mts  .  and  also 
a  competency.  After  the  satires  (:35  b.  c.  i  followed  the 
epodes  or  iar/ibi  (30  b.  c.).  then  the  odes  or  carmina  (23  b.  c), 
and  at  la.st  the  epistles  (19  b.  c.  i.  the  second  book  of  which 
contains  the  long  epistle  Ad  fisones.  generally  known  under 
the  title  of  Ars  Poetica.    D.  Nov.  27.  8  b.  c. 

Ho'reb,  according  to  some,  a  lower  elevation  of  Mt. 
Sinai :  others  consider  it  to  be  a  gen.  name  for  the  whole 
range  of  which  Mt.  Sinai  was  one  of  the  prin.  summits.  The 
name  in  Heb.  means  "desert."' 

Hore'bonnd,  an  herb  of  the  labiate  family  ^^f a rrubium 
rulgare)  native  of  Asia  and  S.  Europe,  now  widely  spread, 
is  a  bitter,  aromatic  tonic,  useful  in  coughs  and  colds,  and 
is  generally  taken  in  sjTup  or  candy.  The  fetid  H.  is  of 
another  fze'nuf' (Ballot a  nif/ra\.  The  water  H.  (Lycopus  Eu- 
roi>ttu>'\  of  Europe  has  similar  properties.  The  .\mer.  L. 
Mrginicuit  {hufi\e-\vont  nearly  resembles  it,  and  is  used  in 
med.  for  its  expectorant  properties. 

Horioon  Lake.    See  George.  Lake. 

Ho'rites,  the  aboriginal  inhabs.  of  Mt.  Seir  before  the 
Canaanites  conquered  Pal.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
Hori.  the  grandson  of  Seir,  and  refers  to  their  habit  of  dwell- 
ine  in  caves. 

Horizon  denotes  the  line  formed  by  the  apparent  con- 
tact of  the  sky  ami  the  earth. 

Horn,  or  "Hoorne  (Philippe).  Covnt  of.  b.  in  1.522.  a 
son  of  De  Montmoreiicy-Nivelle.  a  Flemish  nobleman.  When 
his  mother,  having  become  a  widow,  married  Count  Honi. 
Philippe  was  adopted  by  his  stepfather  and  assumed  his 
name.  He  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  battles  of  St. 
(iuentin  and  Gravelines  and  in  the  councils  of  Philip  II.  and 
Margaret,  vicegerent  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  loyal  to 
the  Sp.  crown,  but  he  would  not  deliver  up  the  rishts  of  his 
native  countrj-  without  resistance.  He  was  seized,  together 
with  Egmont.and  l)eheaded  June  5.  1.568. 

Horn'beani,  trees  of  the  oak  family,  with  hard,  very 
tough,  white  wo()d.  highlv  prize<i  by  turners  and  joiners. 
Carjiinus  Betulus  is  the  Euroj>ean.  and  (.  Americana  the 
Amer.  IL.  also  called  lever- wood,  irvm-wood.  and  blue  beech. 
The  hop-IL.  called  also  lever-wood  or  iron-wixjd.  is  of  a  re- 
lated irenus.  Oatrya  Virginica. 

Horn-bill.     See  BvcEROTtn-E. 

Horn'bleude,  a  term  used  in  mineralogy,  sometimes 
as  synonymous  with  amphibole.  sometimes  to  designate 
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nORNBLOWER— HORSETAIL. 


only  the  dark-colored  varieties  of  that  mineral.  In  compo- 
sition it  varies  much,  being,  however,  es.sentially  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  generally  lime,  and 
with  or  without  alumina,  manganese-oxide,  or  soda.  It  is 
one  of  the  more  important  rock-forming  nnnerals.  t)fcurring 
especially  in  graiiitii' and  nn'tanidrpliir  rocks,  and  volcanic 
rocks  of  deeii-scat('(l  origin,  it  iiresents  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  great  dift'crences  in  color,  several  of  the  varieties 
having  specilii-  names. 

Horn'blower  (.Joseph  Courten),  LL.l).,  b.  at  Belleville, 
N.  J.,  May  6,  1777;  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  in  1803;  M-as 
chief-justice  of  the  N.  J.  supreme  court  l,s;W -10,  prominent  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1844.     D.  June  11,  18(54. 

Horn'book,  a  tablet  (jf  parchment  or  i)aper,  covered 
Mitli  a  thin  transparent  layer  of  horn,  containing  tlie  alpha- 
bet, with  some  other  simple  lessons.  Their  use  originated 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  continued  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Horned  Snake,  a  name  applied  to  venonions  serpents 
of   N.   Afr.    of   the  genus 

Cerastes.     Its  name  is  de-  ^^-4=-3  ^ -,--_^  ;^-^_,y^ 

lived  from  the  horned 
scale  which  grows  upon 
the  eyelids  of  the  male. 
Several  deadly  species  of 
f'/ot/)o  of  W.  and  S.  Afr. 
have  somewhat  similar 
horns. 

Horned  Toad  iPhry- 
»oso//i(i),  a  genus  of  agamid 
lizards,  of  Khich  10  or  11 
species  are  found  in  Tex. 


Cerastes, 


Ut..  etc.    They  are 
}\  Uoiiijlasi<n,  Blain- 


Mex.,  Cal 
sluggish,  and  crawl  like  other  lizards. 
rillii.  and  corniifniii  are  the  best  known  species. 

Hor'uelLsvIIIe,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  58  m.  S.  of  Roches- 
ter, on  Erie  K.  R.     Pop.  1870,  4.5.5:^ ;  1880.  819.5. 

Hor'net,  a  name  applied  to  large  stinging  insects  of  the 
wasp  (Vespida?)  family.  The  mo.st  common  in  the  V.  S.  is 
the  Vegpa  mac-tila/a,  which  builds  a  great  nest  of  brown 
paper  and  hangs  it  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Its  paper 
is  made  from  the  fibre  of  wood.  Its  sting  is  very  severe. 
The  H.  is  omnivorous,  devouring  fruits,  honey,  and  insects 
of  many  kinds.  Vespa  cinbro.  the  commonest  European  H., 
is  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S. 

Hor'rocks,  or  Horrox  (Jere.miau),  b.  at  Toxteth, 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  about  1015:  studied  in  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Cambridge  :  took  holy  orders  and  became  curate  of  Hoole, 
where  in  1639  he  made  an  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  (Nov.  34).  William  Crabtree  was  apprised  by  H.  of 
the  calculations  which  led  him  to  expect  this  transit  (which 
not  even  Kepler  had  predicted),  and  accordingly  Crabtree 
and  H.  both  made  observations  (the  first  on  record)  of  the 
transit  of  "\'enus.  Author  of  Venus  in  Solimsa  Ohi^en'ationum 
('a(estitn)t  Catalogm,  Novim  Theonie  Lnncais  explicatur,  etc. 
1).  Jan.  3,  1(>41. 

Hor'ry  (Peter),  a  distinguished  South  Carolinian  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a  brig. -gen.  under  the  partisan  com- 
mand of  Gen.  PYancis  Marion.  The  life  of  Marion  prejjared 
by  him  and  Weems  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

Horsa.     See  Hengest. 

Horse  {Equuscaballus  of  Linnteus),  a  well  known  dt)ines- 
tic  animal,  non-ruminating  and  simple-hoofed,  belongs  to 
the  family  Equida',  sub-order  Perissodactyla  (odd-toed), 
order  Ungulata  (hoofed),  class  Mammalia.  The  IL,  with  the 
ass,  zebra,  quagga,  and  a  few  other  similar  animals,  consti- 
tutes a  natural  family  of  hoofed  quadrupeds.  The  II.  differs 
from  the  other  species  of  this  family  in  having  the  tail  cov- 
ered with  long  hairs  from  the  base,  instead  of  tufted  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  presence  of  horny  callosities  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hind  legs  below  the  "hock,"  as  well  as  on  the 
tore  legs  above  the  "■  knee,"  where  they  are  also  found  in 
the  other  species.  The  pattern  of  coloration  in  the  II.  is, 
moreover,  not  striped,  but  in  most  respects  he  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  living  representatives  of  the  family. 
Nearly  all  these  animals  may  breed  together,  producing  hy- 
brids, which  are,  however,  usually  sterile — e.  g.  the  mule,  the 
offspring  of  an  ass  by  a  mare,  or  the  hiniiy,"the  product  of 
a  stallion  by  a  female  ass. 

The  H.  often  lives  30  yrs.  or  more,  but  is  usually  service- 
able for  less  than  half  that  time.  Its  perception  is  quick,  its 
memory  retentive,  and  it  is  capable  of  much  affection.  It  is 
surpassed  in  docility  by  no  animal  except  the  dog,  and  per- 
haps the  elei)hant.  Its  flesh  is  often  used  for  food.  The 
original  habitat  of  the  H.  is  unknown.  It  is  found  wild  in 
Central  and  W.  Asia,  and  upon  the  plains  of  both  N.  and  S. 
Amer.  In  the  latter  country,  especially  upon  the  pampas  of 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  abundant  and  lives  in  large 
herds.  All  the.se  animals  are,  however,  known  to  be  de- 
scended from  domestic  H.  brought  from  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  II.  has  been  domesticated  from  a  very  early 
l)eriod.  Its  remains  are  very  rare  in  the  stone  Age,  but  a 
few  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lake-villages, 
enough  to  indicate  its  presence.  In  the  Bronze  Peiiod'its 
bones  become  more  numenjus.  Upon  Egyptian  monuments 
it  is  not  represented  earlier  than  the  18tli  dvnasty.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  Egypt. 

The  most  celebrated  races  of  the  II.  are  tho.se  of  Ar.,  Tiir., 
andBarbary,  and  from  tliesi%  by  a  thorough  and  judicious 
system  of  breeding,  has  sprung  the  Eng.  race-horse.  A  II. 
under  13  hands  high  is  called  a  pony,  and  some  Welsh  aiul 
Sc(jtch  breeds  of  i>onies  are  very  ceicbrated  for  their  endm- 
ance.  In  Amer.  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  reai-- 
ing  and  training  of  trotting-horses,  and  the  constant  iin- 
l)rovement  is  shown  by  the  (act  that  nearly  every  yr.  the 
fastest  time  previously  i-eeorded  is  surpassed."  The  H.'of  tlie 
N.  part  of  Afr.,  from  Barbaiy  (hence  called  Barbs),  from 
Ar.,  and  from  Tur.  resemble  each  other,  and  are  usually 
confounded  under  the  name  of  Arabians.  They  are  beauti- 
fully formed,  have  tine  legs  and  feet  and  small  bony  heails, 


and  are  usually  small,  not  over  15  hands  high.  The  Flanders 
II.  is  a  large,  heavy,  coarse-legged,  slow  H.,  and  the  Tartar 
H.,  which  has  been  carried  into  Rus.  and  Hungary,  is  a 
small,  bony,  rough  H.,  with  a  large  head  and  great  endur- 
ance. From  various  mixtures  of  these  3  types  the  modern 
II.  are  descended. 

HoKsE,  Fossil.  The  existing  species  of  the  II.  family  are 
so  closely  related  to  each  other  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
generically  by  any  characters  derived  from  the  skeleton,  but 
a  hirge  number  of  extinct  genera  have  left  their  remains  in 
C^uaternary  and  Tertiary  strata  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  N.  Amer.  At  the  time'  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  no  species  of  H.  or 
ass  existed  in  either  N.  or  S.  Amer.,  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  animals  large  herds  of  wild  H.  are  now  common 
on  the  pampas  and  iirairies  c>f  both  continents.  This  com- 
plete absence  of  indigenous  species  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  less  than  12  species  of  Etjuiis 
have  been  described  from  Quaternary  deposits,  and  more 
than  30  other  related  forms  frt>m  the  Tertiary  of  Amer.  The 
large  number  of  equine  mammals  and  their  regular  distribu- 
tion in  geological  time  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  pi-obable  lineal  descent  of  the  modern  II.  The  most 
marked  changes  undergone  by  the  successive  genera  are 
the  following:  1st,  increase  in  size, from  Oio/iippus,  as  large 
as  a  fox,  to  the  modern  H. ;  2d,  increase  in  speed  through 
concentration  of  the  limb-bones  ;  3d,  elongation  of  tlie  head 
and  neck  and  modification  of  the  skull.  The  increase  of 
speed  was  a  direct  result  of  a  gradual  and  striking  mo(iifica- 
tion  of  the  limbs.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Vyc,  by 
Pkop.  O.  C.  Marsh.] 

Horse-Cliestnut,  a  well  known  ornamental  tree  (^Es- 
cii/iw  Hippocai/tamiin.  order  Sapindaccie),  native  of  Asia,  much 
planted  for  ornament,  so  called  because  its  large  seeds 
resemble  chestnuts.  These  are  full  of  starch,  but  a  bitter 
principle  renders  them  uneatable.  The  buckeyes  of  the 
V.  S.  are  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Horse  Distemper,  a  species  of  catarrh.  Asthedisease 
is  contagious,  an  animal  having  it  should  be  kept  apart  from 
the  others,  and  after  a  thorough  purge  should  be  fed  on  light 
bran  mashes  and  kept  warm  until  recovery. 

Horse-Fly.  The  females  of  many  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  Tabaiiida^  are  calii'd  horse-flies,  from  the  great 
annoyance  their  bite  causes  ti:e  horse.  Among  the  most 
common  are  Tubaniis  HneoUi,  tlie  green-headed  fly,  which  in 
hot  weather  has  been  known  to  worry  horses  and  cattle  to 
death.  The  bite  is  severe,  and  even  venomous,  always  draw- 
ing blood.  Tabamis  at>ritti.s  and  dnctuf,  the  orange-belted 
fly,  are  also  common.  Their  larva?  are  very  destructive  of 
snails  and  of  tither  larva?.  The  II. -P.  of  G.  Brit,  is  Hippoboaca 
Kjiiitiu.     (See  ?'oREST-Fi,Y.) 

Horse'Iieads,  R.  R.  June,  Chemung  co.,  TV.  Y.  ;  has  a 
very  large  brickyard.    Pop.  1870,  1410;  1880,  1084. 

Horse-ltlackerel,  a  name  given  in  G.  Brit,  to  the  Scad 
(which  see),  but  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  Thynnus  sfcundu- 
(lorculis.  called  also  albicore  and  Amer.  tunny.  It  is  often 
10  or  12  ft.  long,  is  very  destructive  to  fish  and  fishermen's 
nets,  and  is  caught  chiefly  for  its  abundant  oil,  although  its 
flesh  is  pronounced  excellent  by  good  judges.  It  is  best 
killed  by  the  harpoon. 

Horse'niansliip.  It  seems  probable  that  the  horse 
was  used  from  the  earliest  periods  for  war  and  the  chase. 
This  was  unquestionably  true  in  India  and  in  Per.  From 
Xeiiophon  (424  b.  c.)  we  learn  that  the  horsemen  of  his 
time  were  accust<.)med  to  ride  much  as  we  do.  The  saddle 
was  not,  however,  known  to  them,  and  their  bit  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  simplest  form.  The  saddle  came  into  use 
in  the  4th  century,  and  the  stiiTiip  was  no  doubt  invented 
soon  after.  From  that  time,  and  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  more  civilized  nations  used  most  elaborate  horse-trap- 
pings, and  the  art  of  riding  was  no  doubt  considerably  ad- 
vanced as  the  e(|uipnieiits  were  improved.  The  tournaments 
which  were  in  fashion  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century,  and 
the  Crusades,  brought  the  art  into  special  prominence.  The 
.saddle  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was  made  principally  of 
wood,  very  deep,  and  so  formed  that  the  rider  sat  upon  his 
fork  perfectly  straight  up  and  down,  as  if  standing.  About 
151X)  the  equipments  were  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the 
inirposes  of  civil  life,  but  the  position  of  the  rider  remained 
nearly  the  same  until  about  1733,  when  the  saddle  assumed 
more  nearly  the  modern  form,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider  was 
changed  by  iK-nding  the  knee  and  sitting  down  more  in  the 
saddle.  The  E.  nations  have  from  the  earliest  times  used  a 
tle('p  saddle,  but  with  a  verysliort  stirrup.  The  heavy  curb  bit 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages  was  retained  until  (piitea  late  period,  and 
the  equipments  and  mode  of  riding  of  the  Mex.  and  S.  Ainers. 
of  the  present  day  are  almost  exactly  those  of  the  beginning 
of  the  \Hth  century.  [From  orig.  art.  in^  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  Fairman  Rooers.] 

Horse-Power.  See  Dynamic  Units,  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
TnowKRinoE,  LL.D.J 

Horse-Radlsli  (Xai'turliimi  Armoracin),  a  perennial 
herb  of  the  mustard  family,  native  of  the  t)ld  World,  whose 
large  white  roots  furnish  a  iningent  condiment  for  the  table, 
and  are  antiscorbutic.  They  yield  a  volatile  oil  which  con- 
tains sulphur.    The  young  leaves  are  boiled  as  potherbs. 

Horse-radlsli  Tree,  Afr.  and  E.  I.  trees,  species  of 
Moiinr/u,  of  a  peculiar  family,  fi-om  whose  seeds  is  expressed 
the  oil  of  ben,  used  for  oiling  watches  and  as  a  basis  for 
perfumes. 

Horseslioe  Crab.    See  King  Crab. 

Horseslioeing'.     See  Farriery,  by  M.  C.  Weld,  Ph.  B. 

Horse'tail,  nameof  species  of  Equisetum,  some  of  which 
are  also  called  Sliave-Grass,  Scouring-  Rush,  etc., 
forming  a  peculiar  family  of  vascular  cryptogamous  plants. 
The  stems  are  rush-like,"  hollow,  and  jointed,  arising  from 
running  root-stocks,  and  terminated  by  the  fructification  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  spike,  composed  of  shield-.shaped 
stalked  scales,  with  spore-cases  underneath.  The  little,  com- 
mon, or  field  II.,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  chiefly  notable  for 
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its  alleged  poisonous  influence  on  cattle  which  partake  of  it, 
though  no  tangible  proof  of  such  effects  has,  as  yet,  been 
lirought  to  light.  Certainly  in  the  dry  state,  as  in  hay,  it  is 
licrfectly  innocent. 

Hors'ford  (Eben  NortoM,  M.  D..  a  chemist,  b.  at  Gen- 
I'seo,  N.  Y.,  in  1818:  became  prin.  of  the  Albany  Female 
Acad.;  studied  chem.  in  Ger.  under  Baron  Liebig  ;  -was  Rum- 
ford  prof,  in  Harvard  I'niv.  1847-()3,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Lawrence  t?cientific  School.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  scientific  papers,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  im- 
proved methods  of  making  bread. 

Hors'ley  (Charles  Edward*,  sou  of  William,  b.  at 
Brompton,  near  Lond.,  Dec.  16,  18:M.  For  a  time  his  parents 
tried  to  check  his  love  for  music,  but  an  opinion  of  Mendels- 
sohn, who  visited  Lond.  in  183:2,  decided  the  question,  and 
after  some  yi-s.  of  preliminary  study  he  was  placed  with 
Moritz  Hauptmann,  then  residing  with  Spohr  at  Cassel. 
Here  for  3  yrs.  he  had  theoretical  instruction  from  Haupt- 
mann and  the  ad\nce  of  Spohr.  Before  returning  home,  H. 
passed  several  months  with  ^lendelssohn  in  Leipsic.  He  re- 
turned to  Lond.  in  184"3,  where  he  remained  until  181>1,  when, 
owing  to  ill-healtli,  he  went  to  Australia,  residing  for  some 
yrs.  in  >[elbourne,  Victoria,  where  he  created  the  taste  for 
music  which  now  exists.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Eng.,  and  in 
ISri  came  to  New  York  as  organist  of  St.  John's  chapel. 
Trinity  Parish.  His  prin.  works  are  3 oratorios,  David.  Jofep/t, 
Gideon  :  cantatas,  Comm,  Euterpe,  Btidal  Cantata,  etc.  D. 
Feb.  27.  1876. 

Horsley  (John  Callcott),  R.  A.,  eldest  son  of  William, 
an  excellent  painter  of  the  modern  Eng.  school,  b.  in  Lond. 
Jan.  -X),  1816.  His  love  for  drawing  was  fostered  by  the 
painter.  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.  A.,  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  en- 
tered the  drawing  acad.  of  Mr.  Sorsse,  and  subsequently  was 
elected  a  student  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Arts.  Here  he  gained 
all  the  best  prizes  for  drawing,  etc.,  and  on  the  competition 
for  cartoons  for  the  new  Houses  of  Pari,  he  received  a  pre- 
mium of  £300  and  i  commissions  for  frescoes  in  the' same 
building.  Since  that  time  his  career  has  had  an  uninter- 
rupted success. 

Horsley  (William),  b.  at  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland, 
Eng.,  Nov.  15,  1774.  At  a  very  early  age  the  boy  developed 
great  talents  for  musical  composition.  His  father's  means 
were  inadequate  to  afford  his  son  a  complete  artistic  educa- 
tion, but  the  youth  presented  himself  to  the  composer.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Callcott,  who  took  the  lad  under  his  protection  and 
made  him  his  assistant  at  the  orphan  asylum.  For  learning, 
liis  6  Books  of  Canons  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  specimens 
since  Sebastian  Bach  :  as  a  glee-writer,  "  By  Celia's  Arbor."' 
■'  See  the  Chariot  at  Hand,"  and  ■"  Blow,  Wind,  thou  Balmy 
Air,''  testify  to  the  greatness  of  this  master  of  the  Eng. 
school  of  mu<ii-.    D.  June  1859. 

Horteuse,  or-tonss'  (Ecgesie  de  Beauuarsais),  b.  in 
Paris  17*3,  d.  18:37.  was  daughter  of  the  Fr.  gen.  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  and  of  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  who 
became  the  wife  of  Xap.  I.  In  1802  she  married  Louis  Bona- 
parte, afterward  king  of  Hoi.,  and  brother  of  Xap.  I.  She 
gave  him  3  sons,  the  youngest  being  afterward  Nap.  III.,  b. 
in  1808.  After  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire,  Queen  H.  resided 
usually  in  her  chateau  of  Arenenberg.  S«-itz.  She  is  the 
author  of  one  song,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  which  under 
the  Third  Empire  was  a  kind  of  national  air  for  the  Bona- 
paitists.  She  is  buried  by  the  side  of  the  empress  Josephine 
at  Rueil,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  near  chateau  of  Malmaison. 

Horten'slus  (Quintcs),  son  of  L.  Hoitensius  the  prae- 
tor. The  son  was  b.  114  b.  c.  ;  made  a  speech  in  the  forum 
when  19  yrs.  old  which  at  once  gave  him  rank  with  the  ablest 
advocates  of  his  time  :  served  (91-90  b.  c.)  in  the  Social  war  ; 
defended  the  youthful  Pompey  (86  b.  c),  who  was  accused 
of  the  embezzlement  of  public  booty ;  attached  himself  to 
the  side  of  Sulla  and  the  aristocrats  :  was  quaestor  b.  c.  81, 
a?dile  in  75,  praetor  urbanus  72 :  defended  ^'elTes  against 
Cicero  70  ;  was  cijnsul  69  b.  c,  and  was  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey and  a  defender  of  Milo  in  the  quarrel  with  Clodius. 

Horticulture,  hor'te-kult-yur  [Lat.  hordis,  a  "  garden," 
and  ailturu.  "attendance"'],  the  management  of  the  gar- 
den, the  cultivation  <,)f  a  smaller  area  of  land  than  a  farm  or 
held,  may  be  divided  into  floriculture  and  market-gardening, 
the  latter  being  separated  from  agriculture  by  no  detinite 
line.  For  market-gardening  the  first  es.sentials  are  abun- 
dant fertilizei-s  and  well  directed  labor.  A  good  exposure  ti) 
the  sun  and  protection  from  heavy  winds  by  hills,  forests, 
or  screens  of  trees  are  very  desirable.  It  is  ordinarily  best 
to  raise  a  succession  of  products,  following  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  something  to  sell  throughout  the 
season.  Frequently  2  crops  may  be  raised  from  the  same 
ground  in  a  single"  yr.  Many  early  crops  are  greatly  for- 
warded by  the  proper  use  of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames.  In' 
the  application  of  fertilizers  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
chemical  const,  of  the  plant  to  be  raised  ;  and  the  same  con- 
sideration ouirht  to  govern  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Ho'rus  [Gr.  'fipo?;  Egyptian  //<//■,  the  "day  "],  the  name 
of  several  Egyptian  gods,  of  which  the  prin.  was  the  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis.  He  was  the  sun-god,  and  is  often  confound- 
ed with  Harpocrates,  who  was  called  the  Younger  Ilorus  : 
also  with  Haroeris,  the  hawk-headed  god,  called  the  Elder 
Horus.  He  is  also  confounded  with  the  god  Ra  and  with 
the  (ir.  Apollo. 

Hos'ack  (David\  M.  D.,  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  New  York 
-\ug.  31, 1769;  grad.  atN.  J.  Coll.  in  17«t.  and  in  1791  received 
his  med.  degree  at  Phila.  :  studied  in  Europe  until  1794  ;  be- 
came m  1795  prof,  of  bot.  in  (.'olumljia  Coll.  ;  was  (1797-18071 
prof,  of  materia  medica  ;  prof,  of  materia  niedica  and  mid- 
•wifery  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surge<-)ns  1807-11,  after  which 
he  held  other  professoi-ships  there  until  1820.  After  this  he 
was  until  18:30  connected  with  Rutgers  Med.  Coll.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  first  mineralogists  and  botanists  of  his  time, 
founded  the  tirst  botanic  garden  in  Amer.,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  med.  treatises.     D.  Dei'.  2:3,  18:35. 

Hose'a  [Heb.  Iloi^hea,  "deliverance"],  the  Ose'e  ["Oo-ije, 
'Oati)]  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  N.  T.,  the  first  in  order  of 


arrangement,  but  apparently  third  in  order  of  time,  of  the 
12  minor  xjrophets.  His  prophetic  activity  covers  a  period  of 
about  60  \TS.— say  from  784  to  724  b.  c.  He  belonged  to  the 
N.  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  set  himself  against  the  idolatroiLs 
apostasy  which  had  seemed  almost  essential  in  order  to 
political  independence.  In  style  he  is  the  obscurest  of  aU. 
the  Heb.  prophets.  In  the  Rom.  martyrology  he  is  com- 
memorated with  Hagsrai  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Hosbe'a  i another  foi-m  of  Hostui.  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Elah  ;  conspired  against  his  predecessor,  Pekah,  and 
put  him  to  death  7:37  b.  c.  ;  became  established  on  the  throne 
after  8  yrs.  of  war.-  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  civil  com- 
motions and  by  the  invasions  of  the  Assvrians.  "  He  proba- 
bly perished  at  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (720  b.  c.;.  His 
name  occurs  on  Ass>"rian  monuments. 

Ho'slery  [from  hose,  "stockings"],  in  a  large  sense,  in- 
cludes knit  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  anc.  Gi-s.  wore  stockings 
of  felt.  The  Roms.,  we  are  told,  u.sed  no  stockings  until  af- 
ter Hadrian's  time.  The  A.-S.  used  them,  and  so  did  the 
people  of  media?val  Europe.  Trunk-hose  were  a  combina- 
tion of  stockings  and  breeches.  The  art  of  knitting  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  Scot,  invention  of  the  16th  century,  and  St. 
Fiacre  was  made  patron  of  a  Fr.  stocking-weavers'  guild  in 
1527.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  art  of  knitting  is  older 
than  this.    H.  is  now  lartrely  manufactured  by  machinery. 

Ho'sius  [Gr. '0<rio9.  "  holy"],  b.  about  257  a.  d..  became 
bp.  of  Cordova  about  296  :  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Iliberi  ; 
was  persecuted  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  ;  was  hon- 
ored for  faithfulness  :  was  sent  by  ("onstantine  the  Great  to 
Alexandria  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties  of  Alex- 
ander the  bp.  and  of  Arius ;  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nice  (.?25a.  D.t;  induced  Constantine  to  ratify  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;325  :  was  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  347  ;  was  directed 
by  Constantius  in  355  to  write  against  Atbanasius,  but  re- 
fused ;  was  compelled  by  the  emp.  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Sirmium.  and  felt  compelled  to  take  the  communion  with 
Arians.  but  he  would  not  condemn  Atbanasius.  In  :357  was 
peiTuitted  to  return  to  Cordova,  where  he  d.  :358  a.  d. 

Hos'iuer  (Harriet  G.  i.  b.  at  Watertown.  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 
1830.  She  took  anatomical  lessons  in  St.  Louis,  and  both 
worked  in  clay  and  chiselled  marble  at  home.  In  1852  she 
went  to  Rome  with  her  father  and  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman ; 
was  received  into  Gibson's  studio  ;  studied  hard  under  him, 
and  soon  won  her  way  to  public  favor.  Her  statue  of  Puck, 
sent  to  Boston  in  1856,  made  her  reputation  in  her  own 
countn" :  it  was  frequently  copied.  Her  Beatrice  Cenci  and 
Zenobiit,  both  full  length  statues,  the  latter  of  colossal  size, 
were  more  ambitious  works,  but  of  less  originality.  She 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  a  statue  called  The 
Sleeping  Faun.  The  legislature  of  >lo.  honored  Miss  H.  with 
a  commission  to  make  a  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Ex- 
cepting a  brief  visit  to  her  native  couutiy,  the  artist  has  re- 
mained in  Rome  since  her  fii-st  visit. 

Hos'pice  [Ft.  for"  hospital"],  houses  maintamed  by 
ecclesiastics  for  the  relief  of  travellers  passing  over  the 
Alps.  That  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  founded  in  962  and  in- 
habited by  Augustinian  monks,  is  the  most  celebrated.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  charitable  insts.,  especially 
those  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

Hos'pltal  [from  the  Lat.  tKjspitalis.  "  pertaining  to  guests 
or  strangers;"'  Fr.  hopital :  Ger.  Krunkenhau)t.  Luzareth  :  It. 
ospedale].  H.  for  the  sick  poor  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  India  about  -HO  b.  c.  They  are,  however,  more  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  were  recognized 
insts.  ill  the  4th  century.  H..  as  now  existing,  are  insts.  in- 
tended primaiTly  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  :  sec- 
ondarily, to  furnish  means  of  instruction  to  students  of  med. 
H.  may  be  designed  to  receive  patients  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  or  may  be  more  or  less  specialized,  as  for  women,  for 
the  insane,  for  contagious  diseases,  etc. 

In  some  respects  the  simplest  form  of  H.  is  that  intended 
for  adult  males  only,  as  in  the  military  and  naval  service  ; 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  buildings  should  be  tempo- 
rary in  character— i.  «-.  not  intended  Xo  last  more  than  10  or 
12  yrs.  Such  H.  are  found  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  sick  and  wounded,  because  of  the  less  preva- 
lence of  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and  other  septicemic 
diseases,  than  more  pretentions  and  costly  structures. 

The  great  object  in  H.  construction  is  to  have  the  wards 
supplied  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air.  and  to  keep  it  at 
a  proper  temperature.  The  minimum  amount  of  fresh  air 
to  be  furnished  is  3000  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  hour  per  man, 
and  untier  some  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable  to  double 
this  amount.  The  ventilation  of  each  ward,  water-closet, 
bath-room,  and  kitchen  should  be  entirely  independent  of 
ail  other  rooms,  halls,  or  parts  of  the  building. 

Beside  the  care  of  the  sick,  it  is  necessary  iu  many  H.  t» 
provide  for  the  supervision  and  restraint  of  the  vicious. 
This  is  best  secured  by  placing  the  H.  in  such  a  location  that 
access  to  means  of  dissipation  shall  be  as  difficult  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  account  a  small  island  is  a  very  desirable  lo- 
calitv,  and  especially  so  in  seaport  towns  and  for  marine  H. 
Whatever  be  the  plan  of  the  H..  the  most  important  thing 
is  that  it  shall  be  under  constant  hygienic  supervision  and 
management  of  a  competent  man  who  should  be  a  phys. 
{Fromoiiq.  art.  in  ./."*  I'nic.  Cyc,  by  Johs  S.  Billings.  M.D.] 

Hos'pltallers,  the  members  of  various  fraternities  and 
sisterhoods  of  the  R.  Cath  Ch.,  who  join  to  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  aimther  which  binds  them 
to  serve  the  poor  and  sick  in  hospitals.  Some  knightly  or- 
ders also  took  the  monastic  and  hospital  vows— such  as  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  There  have  been  12  or 
more  monastic  congi-egations  whose  meml)ers  were  popu- 
larly tailed  11.,  but  the  term  more  generally  denotes  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Hos'podar  [Slavic],  a  former  title  of  the  govs,  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  The  term  signifies  "master."  The 
same  officers  were  also  called  waiwodes  or  wojewods — i.  e. 
dukes  or  leaders.    The  czar  of  Rus.  is  popularly  called  /lOf- 
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soodar  or  go-spodar.  forms  of  "hospodar."'  and  equivalent 
titles  were'  formerlj'  employed  by  Polish  kings  and  Lithua- 
nian princes. 

Host  [Lat.  hostia.  "  victim,"  "  sacrifice  "].  in  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch..  the  consecrated  Eucharistic  bread,  believed  to  be  the 
veritable  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  such,  it  is  ele- 
vated by  the  priest  at  the  mass  for  the  adoration  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  "is  a  circular  wafer  or  cake  of  unleavened  bread, 
having  various  emblematic  figures.  It  is  borne  upon  a  plate 
called  the  paten,  broken  by  the  priest  over  the  chalice,  and 
distributed  totlie  laity. 

Hos'tages  are  persons  detained  in  a  countiy  as  pledges 
for  fulfilling  a  treaty,  and  also  for  fulfilling  a  ransom  con- 
tract made  by  a  vessel  captured  but  not  detained  as  a  prize. 
One  of  tlie  last  instances  of  the  first  kind  occurred  in  1748. 

Hot-air  En'gliie,  a  prime  mover  in  which  the  motive- 
power  is  derived  from  the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air  by 
heat.  Numerous  inventions  of  this  kind  have  been  pro- 
duced, of  which  the  earliest  to  excite  interest  was  that  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling,  now  of  Galston,  Ayrshire,  in  Scot., 
patented  in  1816  ;  though  earlier  air  engines  were  construct- 
ed by  Sir  George  Cayley  and  othere  which  seem  to  have 
been  very  simple  and  were  unsuccessful.  An  improvement 
on  Stirling's  engine  was  suggested  later  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
James  Stirling ;  and  this  was  patented  in  1827,  and  again, 
with  further  improvements,  in  1840.  Among  more  recent 
inventions  of  this  class,  which  have  been  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful, may  be  mentioned  those  of  Ericsson.  Wilcox,  Roper, 
and  Shaw,  all  of  this  country,  and  those  of  Lauberau  and 
Belou  of  Fr.  At  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  there  was  ex- 
hibited, by  Friedrich  Siemens  of  Berlin,  inider  the  name  of 
a  calorimo/or.  a  working  model  of  a  H.-A.  E.  on  quite  a  novel 
plan  :  more  remarkable  however  for  its  ingenuity  than  for 
promise  of  utility.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  like  the  present,  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  various  forms  of  mechanism.  Those  who  desire 
such  particulars  are  referred  to  the  Report  on  the  Machinery 
and  Processes  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  etc.  in  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867,  "by  the  present  writer.  In  what  follows,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  only  their  characteristic  differences,  and 
to  set  forth  certain  gen.  principles  relating  to  this  mode  of 
generating  motive  power. 

All  forms  of  the  H.-A.  E.  have  certain  advantages  in  com- 
mon, and  all  are  subject  to  certain  disadvantages  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  system.  It  is  an  advantage  that  they 
require  no  boiler,  and  are  exempt  from  the  dangers  which 
arise  from  that  source.  Could  air  be  employed  at  a  press- 
ure equal  to  that  of  steam,  it  would  be  an  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  free  from  the  great  weight  which  the  use 
of  the  boiler  necessitates,  and  unembarrassed  by  its  bulk. 
As  yet.  however,  this  condition  has  not  been  realized,  and 
hence  the  dimensions  of  the  working  parts  of  air-engines 
are  necessarily  so  much  more  considerable  than  those  of 
steam-engines  of  corresponding  power,  as  to  render  the 
gain  in  this  direction,  if  there  is  any,  unimportant.  It  is, 
however,  an  advantage  that  air-engines  are  cheaper  of 
construction  than  those  driven  by  steam,  and  that  their 
management  is  easier,  and  requires  less  constant  watchful- 
ness. It  has  generally  been  claimed  for  them  that  they 
economize  fuel.  Theory  might  seem  to  justify  this  claim, 
but  in  practice  it  has  not  been  generally  sustained.  The 
disadvantages  of  air-engines  consist  in  the  difficulty  of 
heating  and  cooling  the  air  employed,  with  the  rapidity 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  performance  ;  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  the  cylinder  consumes  more  than  half 
the  power  developed.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  while 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  there 
are  certain  practical  limits  which  neither  of  these  temper- 
atures can  transcend. 

Air-engines  may  be  arranged  in  2  classes,  of  which  the 
first  embraces  those  which  draw  their  supplies  directly  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  discharge  them  into  the  atmosphere 
again  after  they  have  produced  their  effect ;  and  the  second, 
those  which  employ  continually  the  same  air,  which  is  al- 
ternately heated  and  cooled,  but  is  not  allowed  to  escape. 
Stirling's  first  engine  belonged  to  the  first  of  these  classes  ; 
his  later  forms  to  the  second.  To  the  first  also  belong 
Ericsson's,  Wilcox's,  Roper's,  Shaw's,  and  Belou's  ;  to  the 
second  Lauberau's.  The  second  class  have  the  advantage 
that  they  admit  the  use  of  high  pressures  ;  but  this  is  at- 
tended with  the  disadvantage  that  they  require  refrigerat- 
ing appliances,  which,  with  the  first,  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary. In  each  of  these  classes  a  subordinate  classification 
may  be  made,  according  as  the  air  is  heated  in  the  cylinder 
in  which  it  performs  its  work,  or  in  a  separate  chamber. 
The  plan  of  the  Ericsson  engine  is  the  first  of  these ;  that 
of  Roper's,  Shaw's,  and  Belou's,  the  second.  In  Lauberau's, 
which  does  not  discharge  the  air,  the  heat  is  applied  in  one 
cylinder,  and  the  \V(irk  is  done  in  another.  In  this  class  of 
engines  the  arrangements  admit  of  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions. The  heater  and  the  refrigerator,  for  example,  may 
be  both  independent  of  the  working  cylinder,  and  of  each 
other  ;  presenting  an  analogy  to  tlie  boiler  and  condenser  of 
the  steam-engine  ;  or  X\n\  refrigerator  only  may  lie  sep- 
arate ;  or  finally,  as  in  the  engine  of  Lauberau.  the  heating 
and  refrigeration  may  take  i)lace  at  tlie  opposite  extremities 
of  the  .same  ves.sel,  the  air  being  driven  from  one  end  to  the 
other  alternately  by  nutans  of  a  plunger. 

It  is  true  of  these,  as  of  all  engines  operated  by  heat,  that 
there  is  a  theoretic  limit  to  the  economy  of  which  they  are 
capable— that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the"  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  source,  a  fraction  only  of  this  can  under 
any  circumstances  be  converted  into  mechanical  force  ;  and 
theory  enables  us  to  state  definitely  the  maximum  value 
which  this  fraction  can  have.  This  inaximum  depends  on 
the  extreme  temperatures  at  the  command  of  the  engineer. 
Suppose  the  highest  of  these  temperatures,  as  referred  to 
the  absolute  zero  (a  point  273°  C.  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water),  to  be  represented  by  T,  and  the  lowest,  referred 


to  the  same  zero,  by  T' :  then  if  Q  be  the  entire  quantity  of 
heat  imparted  to  the  air,  steam,  or  vapor  operating  any 
thermo-dynamio  engine ;  and  U,  the  portion  of  that  quan- 
tity capable  of  being  converted  into  useful  effect,  it  is  true 
in  all  cases  that 

U  _  T  — T' 

(l~  T  • 
This  principle  we  take  at  present  for  granted.  It  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  interval  between  T  and  T'  is  in- 
creased, the  machine  will  work  with  coiTCspondingly  greater 
economy.  This  interval  can  be  increased  by  increasing  T, 
or  by  diminishing  T',  or  by  doing  both  at  once.  It  is  im- 
practicable, however,  to  employ  a  refrigerator  having  a 
temperature  below  that  of  the  weather.  We  must  there- 
fore take  for  a  mean  lower  limit  about  17°  C,  or  62.,5°  F.,  a 
temperature  which,  referred  to  the  absolute  zero,  is  equal 
to  290°  C.  On  the  other  hand,  a  practical  upper  limit  is  im- 
posed by  the  consideration  that  a  red  heat  is  reached  for 
solids  at  about  650°  C,  which  is  923°  C.  above  the  absolute 
zero.  This  limit  could  not  be  safely  approached ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  actually  attained,  the  economical  coefficient 
would  be 

923  —  290 
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or  a  little  more  than  %  of  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  air. 
Probably  no  H.-A.  E.  has  yet  been  actually  employed  in 
which  the  temperature  has  been  carried  much  above  300°  C. 
With  a  maximum  temperature  of  307°  C.  =  580°  C.  above  the 
absolute  zero,  the  economical  coefficient  would  be 


580 


290 


.580 


=  0.50, 


which  would  show  a  utilization  of  i^  the  heat  taken  up.  The 
first  Ericsson  engine  was  designed  to  work  at  a  maximum 
temperature  of  about  450°  F.  =  232°  C.  =  505°  above  the 
absolute  zero.  The  Hmit  of  economy  realizable  by  it,  had 
it  been  successful,  and  provided  the  air  could  have  been 
made  to  pass  through  the  complete  cycle  of  changes  of 
temperature  and  pressure  embraced  in  the  theory,  would 
have  been 


■505  —  290 
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=  0.426. 


But  in  point  of  fact,  no  H.-A.  E.  fulfils,  or  can  fulfil  com- 
pletely, the  theoretic  conditions.  In  order  to  do  so  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  air  should  leave  the  working  cylinder 
at  the  minimum  temperature  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  that  of  the  supply  ;  or  else  that,  by  some  con- 
trivance, the  excess  of  heat  which  it  retains  should  be 
transferred  to  the  supply  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylin- 
der. As  the  .first  of  these  conditions— that  is  to  say.  the 
expansion  of  the  air.  in  working,  sufficiently  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  the  minimum— is  practically  unrealizable, 
it  is  the  second  which  inventors  have  in  many  instances 
sought  to  secure.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emer- 
gent air  has,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  pass  through 
successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze,  or  between  thin  sheets  of 
metal,  or  has  been  in  some  other  manner  brought  into  con- 
tact with  metallic  surfaces  of  large  extent  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  mass,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  heat 
being  transferred  to  these  might  be  afterward  taken  up  by 
the  cold  air  of  the  supply  as  it  enters.  The  first  of  the  ex- 
pedients here  mentioned  was  employed  by  Ericsson,  and  the 
second  in  the  successive  inventions  of  Stirling.  In  Shaw's 
engine  the  hot  air  escapes  through  a  cluster  of  thin  tubes, 
while  the  cold  air  circulates  between  them.  The  term  "re- 
generator "  was  applied  by  Ericsson  to  this  contrivance,  as 
applied  to  his  original  engine,  and  this  term  has  come  into 
gen.  use.  The  regenerator  is  applicable  to  any  form  of  en- 
gine, but  it  is  not  employed  in  all.  The  theoretic  advantage 
is  considerable,  but  in  practice  is  not  fully  realized  ;  and  it 
is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  sensibly  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  passive  resistances  of  the  machine.  In  fact, 
in  order  that  the  regenerator,  suppose  it  for  instance  to  be 
a  succession  of  wire  gauze  sheets,  should  entirely  absorb 
the  excess  of  heat  of  the  escaping  air,  the  number  of  sheets 
should  be  very  considerable.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  this 
number  were  quite  unlimited,  there  would  be  somewhere  a 
point  at  which  the  air  would  have  no  longer  any  heat  to  im- 
part, its  temperattire  being  sensibly  reduced  to  that  of  the 
metal.  From  this  point  backward  to  the  cylinder  from  which 
it  was  discharged,  the  successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze  would 
rise  in  temperature,  and  the  last  one  would  have  sensibly 
.the  same  temperature  as  that  with  which  the  air  emerged. 
The  number  of  sheets  which  would  be  required  effectually 
to  absorb  the  heat  would  depend  for  a  given  excess  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  closeness  of  the  meshes,  and  in  any  case 
mu.st  be  considerable.  The  obstruction  which  every  such 
contrivance  necessarily  presents  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
air  creates  a  resistance  which  makes  its  presence  objection- 
able, and  which  may  go  far  to  neutralize  the  advantage 
which  it  is  designed  to  secure.  By  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  sheets  and  the  closeness  of  the  meshes,  the  resistance 
is  reduced,  but  the  absorption  of  the  heat  is  proportionally 
less  complete.  Practically,  where  the  regenerator  continues 
to  be  used,  a  middle  course  is  taken ;  the  economy  is  not 
wholly  realized,  and  the  obstruction  to  circulation  is  not 
very  serious.  This  is  the  case  in  the  engine  of  Shaw,  in 
which  the  regenerator  consists,  as  above  remarked,  of  a  series 
of  tubes.  It  is  to  be  considered,  however  that  the  loss  of 
heat  suffered  in  operating  engines  driven  by  heated  air  or 
steam  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  fraction,  large  as  it  is, 
of  the  heat  which,  after  being  actually  imparted  to  the  me- 
dium, is  unavailable  for  work.  If  this  were  true,  the  cost  of 
working  such  engines  would  fall  to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  what  it  actually  is.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  by 
far  the  largest  source  of  loss  is  to  be  found  in  the  escape  of 
a  great  part  of  the  heat  which  the  combustible  develops,  in 
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other  ways  than  in  raisinsr  the  temperature  of  the  elastic 
medium  whioii  does  the  work.  And  tlie  improvement  of  all 
these  engines,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
soujrht  in  such  forms  of  furnace  and  such  modes  of  apply- 
in?  heat  as  may  reduce  what  is  now  the  sheer  waste  of  the 
chimneys  or  of  the  radiatinjr  surfaces,  lathcr  tliau  in  the 
endeavor  to  push  to  extremes  the  tenijieratures  employed  in 
the  working  cylinder.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  difficulty 
of  jruai'ding  against  losses  by  conduction  and  radiation  is 
enormously  increased  when  excessive  temperatures  are  em- 
ployed :  and  also  that  such  temperatures  decompose  lubri- 
cants, destroy  packinsr,  and  by  the  large  expansion  which 
they  give  to  metals,  loosen  joints,  and  impair  the  strength 
of  the  whole  structure.  Since  the  largest  room  for  econ- 
omy is  e\idently  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  useless 
waste  at  present  occurring,  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  tiie 
maximum  temperature  as  low,  and  not  to  push  it  as  high, 
as  possible.  For  a  more  complete  article  on  this  subject 
see  J.'g  I'nir.  Cyc,  where  may  be  found  a  particular  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  many  forms  of  II. -A.  E. 

To  the  class  of  H.-A.  E.  belongs  properly  the  so  called  in- 
flammable gas  engine  known  as  Braytoii's  Ready  Motor. 
(See  Gas  Engine.)  F.  A.  P.  B.\rn.\rd. 

Hot'"bed,  a  frame  for  forcing  the  early  growth  of  plants 
in  cold  regions.  Its  top  is  a  glazed  sash,  sloping  toward  the 
S.  The  glass  permits  the  sun's  rays  to  enter  and  heat  the 
air.  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  escape  of  the  warm 
air.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  reinforced  by  that  of  ferment- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  fill  a  trench  beneath 
the  soil  of  the  H.-B.  These  are  very  necessary  to  prevent 
freezing  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather.  When  the  sun 
shines  brightly  it  is  often  necessary  to  admit  some  cold  air, 
or  partly  to  cover  the  H.-B.  with  mats,  otherwise  the  sun's 
heat  may  blast  the  plants.  In  very  cold  weather  bast  mat- 
tine  is  spread  over  the  glass  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Hotcli'kiss  (Veloxa  R.\  D.  D.,  b.  at  Spafiford,  X.  Y., 
June  3,  1815,  ed.  at  Madison  Univ.,  N.  Y.;  pastor  of  Bap. 
chs.  in  Poultnev,  Vt.,  ia39-i2:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  l&I:2-46:  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  184(5-49  :  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lgI9-54  and  1865-73  ; 
was  prof,  of  biblical  lit.  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem.  1854 
to  1865.  Afterward  pa.stor  of  the  Washington  st.  Bap.  ch., 
Buffalo.  X.  Y.    D.  Jan.  34,  1883. 

Hot  Springs,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Garland  co„  Ark.,  55  m. 
S.  W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  about  60  thermal  springs,  much 
visited  by  invalids  and  others.  The  springs  are  very  copi- 
ous, and  some  of  them  discharge  waters  of  the  temperature 
of  150°  F.     Pop.  1870,  1376  ;  1880^  3.554. 

Hot'tentots,  the  native  race  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Afr. 
Their  present  terr.  extends  N.  from  Cape  Colony  to  Orange 
River,  and  E.  from  the  Atlantic  to  Kaffraria.  With  some 
exceptions  their  country  is  an  arid  desert.  The  H.  are  tall, 
meagre,  with  high  cheek-bones,  sallow  complexion,  and  ob- 
lique eyes,  but  they  have  thick  hps,  flat  nose,  and  woolly 
hair  growing  in  tufts.  When  the  Dut.  first  settled  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  H.  were  numerous,  but  of  a  low- 
grade  of  civilization.  In  contact  with  the  Dut.  they  sunk 
still  lower,  and  their  number  decreased  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Under  the  Eng.  govt,  some  of  the  tribes  show  receptibility 
of  civilization,  though  others,  as  the  Bushmen,  have  proved 
unfit  for  civilized  life.  The  Bushmen  are  small,  ugly,  and 
degraded  ;  their  number  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  lang.  of 
the  H.  has  several  dialects,  all  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  clicking  sounds.  The  present  number  of  H.  and  Bush- 
men does  not  exceed  1.50,000. 

Hondon,  oo-don'  (Jean  Antoine),  b.  in  Versailles  Mar. 
20,  1741  :  d.  in  Paris  July  15,  1838.  He  spent  10  yrs.  in  Rome 
as  the  king's  pensioner,  he  having  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
Royal  Acad,  for  sculpture,  and  there  executed  the  statue  of 
St.  Bruno  in  the  S.  Maria  degli  Angeh  ;  afterward,  in  Paris, 
made  statues  of  Voltaire,  Cicero,  Tourville,  and  busts  of 
Nap.,  Josephine,  Ney,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Bar- 
thelemy,  Mirabeau,  Franklin.  Turgot,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  time  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  Franklin  in  1785, 
and  modelled  the  statue  of  M'ashington  in  the  capitol  at 
Richmond,  Va.  While  making  studies  for  the  statue  he  was 
the  guest  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Houghton,  ho'ton.  cap.  of  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Portage,  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  centi'e  of  the 
great  copper-producing  dist.  Prin.  business,  mining.  Pop. 
of  Portage  tp.  1870, 1540  ;  1880  (increased  in  1875  by  Webster 
and  Huron),  3863._ 

Houltou,  hol'ton,  cap.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  120  m. 
N.  E.  of  Bangor,  on  R.  R.  It  is  the  rendezvous  for  the 
lumbermen  of  that  region.    Pop.  1870,  2850  :  1880.  3338. 

Hound  [Ger.  Ili/nd,  a  "  dog  "],  a  term  properly  restricted 
to  those  dogs  which  hunt  by  following  the  track  of  the  game 
by  scent.  This  definition  includes  the  bloodhound,  stag- 
hound,  foxhound,  beagle,  harrier,  and  a  few  others,  but 
does  not  include  the  greyhound.  Most  H.  are  muscular, 
strong,  sagacious  animals,  with  large  pendulous  ears. 

Hound-Flsli,  a  synonym  for  Do(;-Fisii  (which  see"). 

Hour  [Lat.  /lora],  the  24th  i>art  of  a  day.  or  of  the  inter- 
val betw'een  2  consecutive  meridian  jiassages  of  the  mean 
sun  (mean  solar  day),  true  sun  (apparent  solar  day),  or  of  a 
fixed  star  (sidereal  day).  As  mean  solar  time  is  the  legally 
recognized  time  according  to  wiiich  the  affairs  of  business 
are  regulated,  and  is  the  time  kept  by  ordinary  clocks  and 
watches,  the  word  hou?;  in  its  usual  acceptance,  is  under- 
stood to  signify  a  mean  solar  H.  As  the  mean  solar  merid- 
ian passage  commonly  divides  tlie  interval  l)ctween  sun- 
rise and  sunset  unequally,  clocks  are  sometimes,  and  for 
certain  purposes,  constructed  to  cive  apparent  time.  Such 
clocks  are  called  equation  clocks  (sec  Kyi  ation  of  Time), 
and  are  designed  to  mark  exactly  13  when  the  true  sun  is 
on  the  meridian.  Astronomical  clocks  (.so  called),  or  the 
clocks  of  astronomical  oliservatories,  are  regulated  to 
sidereal  time  for  convenience  in  recording  right  ascensions 
(wiiich  are  measured  in  such  time),  or  to  facilitate  the  find- 
ing of  celestial  objects  wiiose  right  ascensions  arc  known. 
(See  Time.;  F.  A.  P.  Baknaku. 


Hour-Glass,  a  contrivance  much  used,  before  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  into  gen.  use  of  clocks  and 
watches,  for  the  measurement  of  time.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  glass  vessel  blown  into  a  form  externally  resembling 
the  figure  8,  or  presenting  the  appearance  of  2  si)herico- 
conoidal  l)ulbs  united  at  their  vertices.  In  the  blowing,  the 
contraction  in  the  middle  is  such  as  almost  to  close  commu 
nication  between  the  bulbs.  This  passage  is  then  smoothly 
drilled  out,  by  passing  the  drill  through  the  aperture  left  in 
the  base  in  blowing  ;  and  a  quantity  of  fine  and  dry  sand  is 
then  introduced,  sufficient  to  occupy  an  hour  in  running 
through  this  passage  from  one  bulb  to  the  other  when  the 
instrument  is  held  in  a  vertical  position.  During  the  ad- 
justment the  external  aperture  is  temporarily  closed  by  a 
cork.  After  the  adjustment  this  aperture  should  be  sealed 
in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  exclude  moisture.  The 
whole  should  then  be  protected  by  a  surrounding  frame. 
The  H.-(4.  is  by  no  means  a  very  exact  instrument.  A  per- 
ceptible difference  will  not  unfrequently  be  observed  be- 
tween the  times  of  runnuig  out,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  of  the  bulbs  is  uppermost.  Temperature  also  affects 
its  performance  ;  and  in  case  of  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  sand,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  seaHng,  its  irreg- 
ularities are  much  increased.  Half-hour  glasses,  minute- 
glasses,  half-minute  glasses,  etc.  are  constructed  on  the 
same  principle.  The  H.-G.  is  now  rarely  used,  more  accu- 
rate and  convenient  timekeepers  having  superseded  it ;  but 
the  half-minute  glass  is  still  employed  at  sea  to  time  the 
running  of  the  log-line.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Houries,  howriz  (pi.),  (i.  e.  the  '•black-eye(l ''),  the 
nymphs  of  Paradise,  wiiose  society,  according  to  the  Koran, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  great  felicities  of  the  Moliammedan  be- 
liever after  death.  They  are  endowed  with  pei-petual 
youth,  health,  and  beauty. 

Houris,  The  [Gr.  'Qpai :  Lat.  Hora'\,  in  Gr.  mythology, 
the  goddesses  of  nature  and  the  seasons  of  the  yr.  :  in  later 
times  the  personifications  of  justice  and  good  order.  Their 
number  and  mythus  are  variously  given.  At  Athens  there 
were  3  —  Thallo  (Spring)  and  Carpo  (Autumn).  Hesiod 
makes  them  3— Eunomia,  Dice,  and  Irene.  In  art  they  are 
blooming  nymphs,  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

Hou!!iaton'ic  River  rises  in  Mass.,  flows  S.,  through 
Conn.,  into  L.  I.  Sound.    For  14  m.  it  is  a  tidal  stream. 

House-Fly,  JLf-fca  domesiica,  a  household  pest,  breed- 
ing as  a  maggot  in  heaps  of  filth,  upon  wiiich  it  feeds. 

House'liold  Suffrage.  Under  the  Eng.  law,  the 
riglit  to  vote  in  boroughs  for  members  of  Pari,  is  granted  to 
male  persons  of  full  age  who  during  13  months  preceding 
the  last  day  of  July  in  any  yr.,  as  well  as  on  that  day,  have 
been  occupiers,  either  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  any  dwell- 
ing-house within  the  borough,  and  have  been  rated,  and 
have  paid  the  rates,  in  a  specified  way  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  respect  to  the  premises.  The  phrase  "dwelling- 
hou.se  "  is  defined  by  the  act  to  mean  any  part  of  a  house 
occupied  as  a  separate  dwelling,  and  separately  rated  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  also  extend- 
ed to  lodgers  occupying  the  same  lodgings  for  a  similar 
period  to  that  prescribed  for  occupants  of  dwelling-houses, 
such  lodgings  being  of  the  clear  yearly  value,  if  let  un- 
furnished, of  £10  a  vr.  and  upward.  (See,  for  the  details  of 
the  subject,  30  and  31  Vict.  c.  102,  a.  d.  1867.)  Rules  of  a 
similar  nature  in  respect  to  the  right  of  voting  as  a  burgess 
of  a  borough  at  municipal  elections  are  found  in  33  and  33 
Vict.  ch.  .55.  A.  D.  1869.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

House'Leek  (Semperrirum  (ectorum^,  a  fleshy  herb  of 
the  order  Crassulacese,  a  native  of  Europe,  often  cultivated 
in  the  V.  S. :  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
set  upon  the  roofs  of  cottages,  wiiere  it  grows  well,  prop- 
agating abundantly  by  offsets. 

House'niaid's  Knee  (so  called  because  it  is  said. 
though  with  little  reason,  to  be  most  common  among  house- 
maids, wiio  scrub  stairs  and  floors  upon  their  knees),  an 
acute  or  chronic  dropsical  effusion  into  the  bursa  before 
the  knee-pan.  It  is  easily  diagnosticated,  and  does  not 
communicate  with  the  knee-joint  proper.  Acute  cases  may 
be  cured  bv  rest  and  the  application  of  iodine,  mercurials, 
and  tight  "bandages  ;  chronic  ones,  by  compression  with 
suitable  splints,  or  even  by  evacuation  and  injection  of 
iodine  solution  into  the  sac. 

Hous'sa,  or  Haus'sa,  a  large  terr.  of  Central  Afr..  ex- 
tending between  lat.  13°  and  13°  X.,  and  between  Ion.  5°  and 
10°  E.  The  inhabs.  have  in  some  places  formed  independent 
states,  in  others  they  have  been  subjugated  by  neighboring 
tribes,  especially  the  Fellatahs.  and  thus  the  name  Haussa 
signifies  a  race  and  a  lanir.  rather  than  a  political  unit. 

Houston,  hu'ston,  city,  cap.  of  Harris  co..  Tex.,  in  lat. 
29°  :i0'.  Ion.  94°  50',  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Buffalo 
Bayou.  ,50  m.  X.  W.  of  (ialveston.  It  is  the  R.  R.  centre  of 
Tex.  The  city  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  bayou,  and  has 
steamboat  communication  with  (ialveston  daily.  It  contains 
2acads.  and  the  .Masonic  temple  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tex. 
The  annual  State  fair  is  held  here  on  the  fair-grounds.  Pop. 
1870,  9383  ;  1880,  16,513  ;  1885.  about  35,000. 

Houston  (George  Smith),  b.  in  Williamson  CO..  Tenn., 
Jan.  17. 1811  ;  removed  in  vouth  to  Limestone  Co.,  Ala. :  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  IKil ;  M.  C.  1841-19  and  18.51-61  : 
chosen  in  1865  to  U.  S.  Senate,  but  did  not  take  his  seat.  In 
1874  was  elected  gov.  of  Ala.,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  U.  S. 
Senator.     I).  Dec.  31.  1879. 

¥¥ouston  (General  Sam),  born  in  Rockbridge  CO.,  va.. 
Mar.  2,  1793,  moved  with  his  widowed  mother  to  'lenn.  m 
earlv  vouth.  He  was  in  destitute  circumstances,  with  but 
scaiitv  education,  and  spent  most  of  his  youthful  \-rs.  amonsr 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1813  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Creek  Indians:  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieut.  ;  after  the  war  resigned  his  commission.  Studied  law 
at  Xashville.  and  rose  to  distinction.  Was  elected  to  Cong, 
in  183.i  ami  chosen  gov.  of  the  State  in  1837:  resigned  the 
governorship,  went  to  Ark.,  and  took  up  his  abode  among 
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the  Cherokees  ;  became  agent  of  the  tribe  to  represent  their 
interests  at  Wash.  :  then  moved  to  Tex.,  where  he  won  his 
jrreatest  distinction  as  the  conqueror  of  Santa  Anna  and 
deliverer  of  the  prov.  from  the  dominion  of  Mex.  Became 
first  pres.  of  Tex.  1836.  On  the  admission  of  Tex.  into  tlie 
Federal  Union  he  was  one  of  her  first  V.  S.  Senators.  All  in 
all,  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  fig- 
ured in  Amer.  hist.  He  oviposed  secession,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  war.  D.  Julv  2.5,  1863.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Hontz'dale,  oh  R.  R.,  Clearfield  co.,Pa.  Pop.  1880,3060. 
Ho'veii,  or  Hoove,  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
characterized  by  great  distension  of  the  stomach  by  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  derived  from  fermentation  of  food.  Asmart 
purge,  the  administration  of  lime-water  or  weak  ammonia- 
water,  and  the  intniduction  of  the  stomach-tube  ai'e  to  l)e 
tried.  If  these  fail,  phnige  a  trocar  and  canula  into  the 
stomach  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  haunch-bone  and 
the  last  rib,  and  near  the  back-bone.  There  is  some  danger 
of  fatal  peritonitis,  but  most  animals  recover. 

Hov'ey  (Alvah),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greene,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  5,  1830, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.,  N,  H.,  1844,  and  J^ewton  (Mass.) 
Theological  Inst,  in  1848  ;  was  Bap.  pastor  at  N.  Gloucester, 
Me.  ;  from  1850  to  1853  instructor  in  biblical  lit.  at  Newton 
Theological  Sem.  ;  from  18.53  to  18.56  prof,  of  ecclesiastical 
hist. ;  since  18.56  prof,  of  Chr.  theol.,  and  became  pres.  of 
same  inst.  in  1868.  Wrote  State  of  the  Impenitent  Bead  and 
Scriptural  Law  of  Dirorce. 

Hovey  (Alvin  P.,,  b.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  May  8,  1821 ; 
practised  law.  During  the  c.  war  he  was  appointed  major 
of  Ind.  volunteers,  subsequently  col.,  serving  in  the  S.  W.  at 
Shiloh  and  Corinth ;  promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers Apr.  28,  1863 ;  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
<'hampioii  Hills :  subseciuently  engaged  in  the  Vick.sburg 
campaign.  Brevetted  ma.i.-gen.  of  volunteers  July  18J4  ; 
resigned  Oct.  1865.  In  1866  he  became  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru. 
How'ard,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

HoAvard  (Catharine),  the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
queen  of  Eng.  for  some  months,  b.  in  1,520,  a  daughter  of 
Edmund  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  king  first  saw  her  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
bp.  of  Winchester  in  1540.  He  had  just  married  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  his  dislike  for  that  vulgar  woman  grew  into  dis- 
gust by  comparison  witli  the  graceful  and  spirited  Catha- 
rine. On  July  9,  1540,  ne  was  divorced  from  Anne,  and  on 
Aug.  8  he  married  Catharine.  Abp.  Cranmer  communicated 
to  the  king  tlie  confessions  of  a  certain  Lascelles,  accordmg 
to  which  Dereham  and  Mannock,  two  gentlemen  ia  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  had  been  Catharine's  lovers 
before  her  marriage.  The  king  at  first  refused  to  believe. 
Nevertheless,  Dereham  and  Mannock  were  .seized  and  ques- 
tioned. They  confessed,  and  were  executed.  At  last,  even 
the  queen  confessed.  But  as  such  a  crime,  committed  before 
marriage,  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  of  divorce,  her  con- 
duct after  marriage  was  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  scru- 
tiny. Very  suspicious  circumstances  concerning  sucli  con- 
duct came  to  light.  After  a  protracted  trial  she  was  sen- 
tenced, and  decapitated  Feb.  13,  1543. 

Howard  (Jacob  M.),  LL.D,,  b.  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  1805, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1830 ;  taught  in  acads.  in  Mass.  and 
Mich,  in  1833  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1*33  ;  M.  C.  1841-43, 
atty.-gen.  of  Mich.  185.5-61,  U.  S.  Senator  1863-71,  and  is  said 
to  have  drawn  up  the  platform  at  the  first  convention 
of  the  Kcj).  party  in  18.54.  Translated  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Enipnss  .liis,i,!,iiie,  from  the  Fr.     D.  1871. 

Howard  (.John),  b.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  Sept.  2, 
1726.  He  spent  liis  youth  in  studving  med.  and  in  travelling. 
Having  settled  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  in  17.58,  and 
having  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  schools  and  model 
cottages  for  the  peasantry,  he  was  elected  sheriff  in  1773. 
on  visiting  the  jails  he  became  acquainted  with  the  intolei-- 
able  conditions  under  which  in-isoners  lived.  He  travelled 
tlirough  the  whole  kingdom,  visited  all  its  jails,  and  pre- 
.sented  in  1774  a  report  to  the  Ibnise  of  Commons,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  passing  of  3  reform  bills.  Next  he  went  to 
the  Contiiieiit.  visited  Fr.,  Uer.,  and  Hoi.,  examined  their 
prisons,  and  pul).  on  liis  return,  in  1777,  State  of  (lie  Priwna  in. 
Eng.  and  Wulea,  nit/i  PreUminurij  Obser  rut  ions  and  an  .tc- 
fount  qfnome  Foreit/n  /'/-/sons.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
adoption,  on  trial,  of  tlie  hard -labor  system  in  some  of  the 
Eng.  prisons.  In  1785  he  started  on  a  new  tour  through  It., 
Tur.,  and  Asia  ^Nlinor,  and  on  his  return  pub.  An  Account  of 
the  Prill.  Liizanitoa  of  Europe.    D.  Jan.  30, 1790. 

Howard  (John  Facer),  b.  in  Baltimore  co.,  Md..  June 
4.  1753  :  served  throughout  the  Revolutionarv  war,  and  was 
present  upon  most  of  the  important  battle-fields  of  the  war : 
became  heut.-col.,  and  received  a  medal  from  Cong,  for  his 
valor  at  the  Cowpens,  .Ian.  17,  1781.  He  was  M.  C.  1787-88, 
gov.  of  Md.  1789-93,  U.  S.  Senator  1796-1803,  and  in  1798  was 
appointed  a  brig.-gen.  by  Wasiiington.    D.  Oct.  12,  1827. 

Howard  ((Jliver  Otis),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leeds,  Me.,  Nov.  8, 
1830,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1850,  and  at  the  Military  Acad. 
18.54 ;  made  brevet  second  lieut.  of  ordnance  ;  served  at 
arsenals  and  in  Fla. ;  assistant  prof,  of  math,  at  Military 
Acad.  18.57-61 ;  resigned  June  7,  1861.  Appointed  col.  of 
the  3d  Me.  "\'olunteers  June  4,  1861,  and  commanded  a  brig- 
ade in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  31.  Appointi-d  lirig.-gen. 
of  volunteers  .Sept.  1861;  served  in  the  Va.  Piiiiiisuhir  cam- 
paign 1862,  and  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  (June  1);  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg;  appointed  ma j. -gen.  of  volunteers 
Nov.  1863;  at  the  battle  of  Chancelhnsville  (May  1863)  he 
commanded  the  nth  ai-my  coips.  as  also  at  Gettvsburg,  July 
1863.  Transferred  witli  liis  command  to  Tenii.  Oct.  1863,  he 
was  engaged  in  tlic  l)attles  of  Lookout  ^'allev  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  In  Apr.  1H64  the  11th  and  13tli  corps  were  united 
lo  form  the  30tli  corps,  and  Gen.  H.  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  tlic  4tli  corps.  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in 
the  July  following  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn.,  being 
engaged  in  the  ad\ance  on  Atlanta  aiid  in  the  march  to  the 
sea  witli  Geu.   Sherman,  and  subsequent  invasion  of  the 


Carolinas,  terminating  with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston  at  Durham  Station,  N.  C,  Apr.  36,  186.5.  Appointed 
com.  of  Bureau  of  ]{efugees.  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  May  186.5,  which  position  he  retained  till  June  1872  ; 
served  as  special  com.  of  Indian  affairs  186.5,  and  was  pres. 
of  Howard  Univ.  1869-73 :  was  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Dec.  21,  1864,  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  1865; 
supt.  W.  Pt.  Military  Acad.  1881-82. 

Howard  (William  A.),  b.  in  Vt.,  grad.  at  Middlebury 
Coll.  1839  ;  moved  to  Mich.,  from  which  State  he  was  a  leading 
M.  C.  on  the  anti-slavery  side  1855-61.  Being  a  man  of  high 
order  of  talents,  strong  convictions,  and  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, he  had  not  only  the  respect  but  the  esteem  of  his  most 
decided  opponents.  Became  P.  M.  of  Detroit  1861 ;  was  gov. 
of  Dak.  1878-80.     D.  Apr.  10,  1880.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Ho^vard  City,  Mich.  See  Appendix. 
How'ard  Univer'slty,  an  educational  foundatio)i 
situate  at  Seventh  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C,  established  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  granted  by  Cong,  in  1867,  and  deriving  its  pat- 
ronymic from  one  of  its  most  prominent  founders.  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  who  continued  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair 
until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  Though  neither  creed,  color, 
nor  sex  is  permitted  to  preclude  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
its  alumni,  the  inst.  was  specially  designed  for  colored  people, 
of  whom  fully  "/^  of  its  students  consist.  There  are  normal, 
preparatory,  collegiate,  theological,  legal,  and  med.  depts. 
Though  the  U.  s.  govt,  granted  aid  at  its  establishment,  it  is 
now  entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
the  fees  of  students  for  its  support. 

HovFe  (Elias),  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine,  b.  at 
Spencer,  Mass.,  July  9,  1819 ;  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
miller  ;  went  in  1835  to  Lowell,  and  worked  there,  and  after- 
ward in  Boston,  in  machine-shops.  In  1845  he  completed  his 
first  machine,  and  patented  it  in  1846,  laboring  with  the 
gn-atest  jiersistency,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  neglect.  After 
3  yis.  of  unsuccessful  exertion  in  Eng..  striving  in  vain  to 
bring  his  invention  into  notice,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 
almost  hopeless  poverty,  to  find  that  his  patent  had  been 
violated  ;  but  he  at  last  found  friends  who  assisted  him  with 
money,  and  after  yrs.  of  litigation  he  made  good  his  claims 
in  the  courts  in  1854.  He  realized  a  large  fortune  from  his 
invention.  During  the  c.  war  he  volunteered  as  a  private 
of  the  17th  Conn.  Volunteers,  and  served  for  some  time.  He 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  many  med- 
als.   D.  Oct.  3,  1867. 

Howe  (John),  b.  Maj'  17,  16.30,  in  Leicestersliire,  Eng. ; 
completed  his  education  at  Cambridge  and  Ox.  ;  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  (1654-58).  He  was  the  friend  of  Baxter, 
and  labored  in  the  same  line  with  him  for  Chr.  unity.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  controversialist  writers  of  his  day 
among  the  nonconformist  party,  but  free  from  all  animosity 
and  bitterness.  His  prin.  works  are  The  Oracles  of  God,  The 
Lirinq  Tetiipie,  The  Redeemer's  Tears  over  Lost  Souls, -dud  The 
Bfesstiliitss  of  the  Righteous.    D.  Apr.  2,  1705. 

Hoive  (Hon.  Joseph),  b.  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1804,  was 
the  son  of  John  Howe,  a  loyalist  refugee  from  Boston.  He 
was  bred  a  printer,  and  in  1827  became  connected  with  the 
Acadian  newspaper,  and  in  1838  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the 
JS^ora  Scotlan.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Pari.,  colonial 
agent  in  Eng.,  provincial  sec,  etc.,  he  was  long  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  N.  S..  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  responsible  govt,  in  the  prov.  He  was  (1869-72)  sec.  of 
state  for  the  provs.  in  the  Dominion  govt.,  and  supt.  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Pari, 
for  Hants,  N.  S. ;  was  lieut. -gov.  of  N.  S.    D.  June  1,  1873. 

How^e  (Julia  Ward),  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ward 
and  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  (i.  Howe,  b.  in  New  York  May  27, 
1819.  Her  Pas-^ion  Flowers,  Words  for  the  Hour,  and  Later 
Lyrics  contain  her  most  important  lyric  poems.  The  Woiid's 
Oion  anil  Hipiioli/tus  are  dramas.  She  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement, 

Howe  (Richard),  Earl,  b.  Mar.  19,  1725  ;  studied  at  Eton 
and  Westminster ;  became  a  mdpn.  1739,  post-capt.  for  gal- 
lantry at  Ft.  ^^'illiam  1745  ;  captured  Cherbourg  and  Martig- 
nan  1758  ;  succeeded  his  brother  as  viscount  (Irish  peerage) 
1758,  defeated  Conflans  1759,  treasurer  of  the  navy  1765,  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  with  chief  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 1770 ;  with  William  Howe,  his  brother,  was  ap- 
pointed com.  to  avert  the  war  in  the  Amer.  colonies  1776 ; 
fought  D'Estaing  off  K.  I.  1778;  became  admiral  and  vis- 
count in  the  Brit,  peerage,  by  creation,  1783 ;  relieved 
Gibraltar  in  1783,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1783,  created  eai'l 
1788  ;  commanded  Channel  fleet  1793,  defeated  Fr.  off  Brest 
1794.  K.  G.  and  gen.  of  marines  1795.    D.  Aug.  5,  1799. 

Howe  (Samuel  Gridley),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Nov.  10, 
1801,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1831  ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Gr. 
war  for  liberty  1824-37  ;  organized  the  surgical  service,  and 
was  placed  at  his  head.  He  then  returned  to  Amer.  for  aid, 
and  afterward  founded  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corintli. 
In  18;31  he  visited  Europe  again  and  attempted,  as  pres.  of 
the  Polish  committee  of  Paris,  to  carry  aid  to  the  struggling 
Poles,  but  was  imprisoned  for  6  weeks  in  Prus.  After  1833 
he  had  charge  of  the  Perkins  Inst,  for  the  blind,  S,  Boston, 
Mass.  He  was  long  a  prominent  abolitionist.  In  1871  he 
was  one  of  the  U.  S.  corns,  to  Santo  Domingo.  Wrote  An 
llistoiical  Sketch  of  the  Gr.  Recolution  and  Reader  for  the 
Blind.     D.  Jan  9,  1876. 

Howe  (Timothy  O.),  b.  at  Liverraore,  Me.,  Feb.  34,  1816 ; 
received  an  academic  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  member  of  State  legislature  1845 ;  removed  to  Wis. 
late  in  1845,  and  was  judge  of  its  circuit  and  supreme  courts 
1850-.55,  when  he  resigned.  Chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for  Wis. 
in  1861,  and  was  twice  re-elected  ;  became  P.  M.-gen.  Dec. 
20,  1881.    1).  Mar.  25,  1883. 

Howe  (Sir  William),  Viscount,  b.  Aug.  10,  1729,  brother 
of  Richard,  Earl  Howe  ;  studied  at  Eton  ;  entered  the  dra- 
goons ;  served  at  Quebec  under  Wolfe  ;  col.  of  the  4th  Foot 
1764,  and  maj.-gen.  1772;  took  the  chief  command  in  N. 
Amer.,  1775,  after  Gage's  departure,  H.  having  pre\iously 
commanded  at  Bunker  Hill ;  evacuated  Boston  Mar.  1776 ; 
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went  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  Staten  Island  ;  gained  the 
battle  of  L.  T.  An?.  27 :  occupied  Xew  York  Sept.  15 ;  won 
the  victory  of  Wliite  Plains  Oct.  28,  of  Ft.  Washington  Nov. 
10,  of  Bniiulywiiie  Sept.  11,  1777  ;  occupied  Pliila.  Sept.  20  ; 
repulsed  Washinirtou  at  tJermantowu  Oct.  4  ;  was  super- 
seded by  Sir  11.  Clinton  in  1778;  returned  to  Eng.,  where  his 
conduct  was  vindicated  after  a  parliamentaiy  investigation  : 
became  a  lieut.-gen.  1782,  gen.  178(i,  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  viscount  1799.     D.  July  12,  1814. 

How'ell,  cap.  of  Livingston  "co.,  Mich.,  50  m.  X.  \V.  of 
Detroit,  on  l{.  R.    Pop.  18811,  2071. 

Howell  (DAVm),  LL.D.,  a  native  of  N.  J.,  b.  1747.  At  the 
age  of  23  lie  was  appointed  prof,  of  natural  philos.  and  math., 
and  filled  the  chair  of  law  at  the  Brown  Univ.  from  1790  to 
1824.  In  the  interval  he  was  atty.gen.  of  State,  judge  of 
supreme  court,  member  of  Continental  Cong.,  com.  for  set- 
tling the  E  boundary  of  the  U.  S.,  and  dist.  atty.,  and  was 
subsequently  dist.  judge  forR.  I.  till  his  death.    D.  July  1824. 

Howell  (E.  N).     See  .\ppendix. 

Ho^vell  <  J.\MEs),  an  Eng.  writer,  son  of  Thomas  Howell, 
minister  of  Abernant  in  Wales,  b.  in  \b9G.  He  was  the  author 
of  over  40  works  on  various  subjects,  the  most  important 
being  Einftohe  Ho  E'hiiiw,  Familiar  Letters,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  divideil  into  stindnj  sections,  partly  Historical,  partly 
Political,  partly  P/iito<oj)li>cal.    D.  Nov.  1606. 

How'ells  (.WiLLi.\M  Dean),  b.  at  Martinsville,  Belmont 
CO.,  O..  3Iar.  1,  18:J7;  removed  to  Hamilton,  O.,  in  1840  with 
his  father,  who  was  a  printer.  His  father  was  of  Welsh,  his 
mother  of  Pa.-Ger.  stock.  Mr.  H.  learned  the  printer's  trade 
of  his  father,  and  was  afterward  editorially  coimected  with 
the  Cin.  Gazette  and  the  0.  iState  Journal.  lie  was  U861-65) 
I'.  S.  consul  at  Venice.  Was  ed.  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  1871-Sl.  Wrote  Poems  of  Two  Friends  (written  with 
J.  J.  Piatt,  1800),  It.  Jonrneys.  Ao  Love  Lost,  Their  Wedding 
Journey,  A  Chance  Acquaintance,  A  Modern  Instance,  etc. 

How'itt  i.Maky),  wife  of  William  Howitt,  b.  at  Uttoxe- 
ter,  Eng.,  about  1804,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Botham,  a 
Quaker :  was  married  in  1823 ;  has  written  many  poems  : 
translated  Mi.ss  Brcmer"s  works  and  some  of  those  of  H.  C 
Andersen,  and  was  with  her  husband  joint  author  of  The 
Lit.  and  Romance  of  X.  Em  ope. — Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna 
Mart  Watts,  is  author  of  The  Art  Student  in  Munich,  The 
School  of  Life,  etc.,  and  a  painter. 

Howitt  (William),  b.  at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1795,  of 
Quaker  stock.  His  first  books  were  wTitten  partly  by  his 
wife,  Mary  Howitt.  M'rote  a  Hist,  of  Priestcraft,  Rural  Life 
in  Eng.  ;  Student  Life  in  Ger.  ;  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold  ;  Hist, 
of  Eng.    D.  :Mar.  3,"l879. 

How'itzer  [perhap.sfrom  the  BohemisiQhaufniee, "  cata- 
pult "],  a  short  cannon,  introduced  by  the  Dut.  in  1606,  for 
tiring  shells  horizontally,  differing  in  this  from  the  mortar, 
which  is  used  for  vertical  flre.  Tlie  H.  was  made  with  a 
chamber  for  the  powder  (ofsnuiller  diameter  than  the  bore>, 
and  with  a  length  of  bore  regulated  to  admit  of  the  shell  be- 
ing reached  by  the  hand,  to  adjust  tlie  fuse  in  the  axis  aftei- 
the  gun  was  loaded.  The  first  cannon  cast  l)y  the  colonial 
authorities  of  Amer.  were  8-inch  and  24-pounder  brass  11. 
Ho^witzers,  except  for  siege  and  mt.  service,  arc  no  longer 
manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 

How'laiidiHon.  William  Pearce),  C.  B.,  b.  in  the  State 
of  N.  Y.  May  29,  1811  :  removed  when  young  to  Canada,  and 
Ijecame  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  the  Upper  Prov. ; 
in  1858  was  elected  to  the  Pari,  of  Canada,  in  1862  became 
minister  of  finance,  in  1863  receiver-gen.,  in  1861  P.  M.-gen., 
in  1866  minister  of  finance  :  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Eng., 
and  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath ;  in  1868  became 
lieut.-gov.  of  the  prov.  of  Out. 

Howl'iug  Mon'keys,  a  genus  of  prehensile  tailed 
monkeys  of  S.  Amer.  Some  12  or  14  species  are  reported. 
The  genus  (Mycetes  or  AlucUta)  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  presence  of  a  great  chamber  within  the  hyoid 
bone  and  communicating  with  the  larynx.  The  possession 
of  this  chamber  gives  these  monkeys  the  power  of  produc- 
Hig  those  tremendous  howls  which  in  the  night  re-echo  for 
lialf  a  league  through  the  tropical  forests. 

How'son  (John  Saul),  D.  D..  b.  in  Eng.  in  1816.  grad.  at 
Cambridge  in  1837  ;  ordained  in  1845,  prin.  of  the  Liverpool 
Coll.  1849-65  ;  became  dean  of  Chester  in  1807.  With  W.  J. 
Conybeare  he  pub.  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  fnriiisii- 
ing  the  prin.  part  of  the  geographical  and  historical  matter. 
He  pub.  The  Character  of  St.  Paul,  *itt:. 

Hoyt  (Ben.iamin  Thomas),  son  of  the  Rev.  Benj.  E.  Hoyt, 
b.  at  Boston  Oct.  18,  1820;  ed.  of  the  Ind.  State  School  Jour- 
nal;  1846-52  prin.  in  the  schools  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
Chelsea,  Mass.  ;  1852-58  pres.  of  the  inst.  of  Lawrenceburg, 
and  of  the  Coll.  for  Young  Women  in  Indianapolis  ;  prof,  of 
Lat.  1858-63,  and  prof,  of  belles-lettres  and  hist,  in  the  Ind. 
Asbury  L'niv. ;  was  also  pres.  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation.   D.  1867. 

Hoyt  (Francis  Southack\  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ljaidon,  Vt.,  Nov. 
5.  1822,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1844  : 
was  pres.  of  Willamette  LTiiiv.,  Salem,  Or.,  18.54-00 ;  prof,  of 
chem.,  etc.,  in  the  O.  Wesleyan  Univ.  1860-72,  and  in  1872 
became  ed.  of  the  W.  Chr.  Advocate. 

Hoyt  (John  W.),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  1831  in  Franklin  co.. 
O. ;  ed.  at  O.  Wesleyan  Univ.  and  In  th;>  Law  and  Med.  Schools 
of  Cin..  O.  ;  prof,  at  Antioch  Coll.,  O.,  18.").'>-57,  and  in  Cin.  Coll. 
of  Med.  18.52-.57  :  ed.  of  Wis.  Farmer  18,57-67;  sec.  and  man- 
ager of  Wis.  State  Agricultural  Society  ]8a)-72;  v.-p.  V.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  Wis.  com.  to  Lond.  Exhibition  of  1802, 
U.  S.  com.  to  Paris  Exposition  1867,  U.  S.  com.  to  Vienna  Ex- 
position 187-3,  pres.  international  jury  for  education  1873; 
knighted  in  1874  by  emp.  of  A  us.  for  services  in  interest  of 
industry  and  education  ;  sec.  and  acting  chairman  of  board 
of  Centennial  judges  for  education  and  science;  gov.  of 
Wyo.  Terr.  1878  :  author  oi  reiwrt  t)U  Hesnurces  and  Progress 
of  Wis.  and  report  to  set-,  of  interior  on  Resources,  Condition, 
and  Progress  of  Wyo.  Terr.,  etc. 

Hoyt  ( JosKi-H  Gibson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  in 
Jan.  1815,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1840;  was  instructor  in  math. 


and  natural  philos..  member  of  faculty  in  PhLllii)s  Acad., 
Exeter.  N.  IL.  1841-58  ;  chancellor  and  prof,  of  Gr.  in  Wash- 
ingt<in  l'niv..  St.  Louis,  from  1859  to  his  death,  in  1862. 

Hiiaoa.     See  Guaca,  by  Com.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Hiiainansa.     See  Ayactcho. 

Hub'bard  (David),  b.  in  Va.,  removed  to  Lawrence  co.. 
Ala.,  and  in  1842  entered  the  State  legislature,  having  for 
many  yrs.  been  connected  with  the  State  govt.  ;  M.  C.  1839- 
41  and  1849-51  ;  a  man  of  abihty.  and  an  extreme  State  rights 
man  ;  was  a  prominent  State  legislator,  and  after  the  c.  war 
removed  to  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Hubbard  (Henry),  b.  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  May  3, 1784, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1803  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  speaker  of  the  N.  H.  house  ;  judge  of  probate  In 
Sullivan  co.  l.'^27-29  ;  Dem.  M.  C.  1829-35,  and  for  a  short  time 
speaker :  U.  S.  Senator  1&35-11,  gov.  of  N.  H.  1842-43,  U.  S. 
assistant  treas.  1846-49.    D.  June  .5,  1857. 

Hubbard  (John).  M.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Readfield,  Me.,  Mar. 
22,  1794,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1816;  taught  in  Me.  and  Va.  ; 
practised  med.  in  Dinwiddle  co.,  Va.,  1822-29.  and  in  18:30  re- 
moved to  Hallowell.  Me. :  State  senator  1842-4;},  gov.  of  Me. 
lS.50-53.  and  a  ]Nhiine-law  Dem.  ;  agent  for  U.  S.  treas.  1857-59, 
couL  under  Reciprocity  Treaty  1859-61.    D.  Feb.  6,  1869. 

Hubbard  (Samlel  Dickinson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Middletown, 
Conn..  Aug.  10,  1799.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1819  ;  was  a  lawyer  and 
manufacturer;  a  Whig  M.  C.  1845-49,  P.  M.-gen.  1852-53.  D. 
Oct.  8.  1855. 

Hubbard  (William),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1621  ;  came  in  youth 
to  N.  Eng.  ;  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1642;  settled  as  minister 
of  Ipswich.  Mass..  1658;  temporary  pres.  of  Harvard  Univ. 
in  lKf8.  Author  of  Memoirs  of  Maj.-Gen.  Venison  and  a  Hist, 
cf  X.  Eng.     D.  Sept.  14,  1704. 

Hu'ber  (Fran9ois),  b.  at  Geneva  July  2,  1750.  Inheri- 
tance and  education  combined  to  awaken  early  in  him  a 
passion  for  nat.  hist.,  but  intense  application  and  study  at 
night  forced  him  for  a  time  to  suspend  his  studies.  His 
father  took  him  to  Paris,  when  he  was  just  15,  to  consult 
the  bestphys..  but  his  ophthalmia  was  incurable,  and  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  He  married  Marie  Aimee  LuUiu.  who 
proved  unfailing  in  her  devotion.  By  the  aid  of  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  an  inteUigent  peasant,  H.  devoted  his  hfe  to  the 
study  of  bees,  and  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  most 
important  facts  of  their  life  and  work  within  the  darkened 
hive.  The  record  of  his  work  he  gave  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  Lettres  a  Ch.  Bonnet  and  Sourelles  Observations 
sur  les  Abeilles.    D.  Dec.  22.  1831. 

Huber  (Pierre),  b.  at  Geneva  Jan.  2:5.  1777  ;  made  inves- 
tigations upon  humble-bees,  ants,  buttei-flies.  etc.,  and  as- 
sisted his  father.  His  most  valuable  work  is  Hist,  of  the 
Nature  and  Habits  of  Ants.    D.  Dec.  22,  1840. 

Hub'meyer,  or  Hiibinaier  (Balthasar>,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  Ger.  in  the  16th 
centurv,  b.  about  1480  at  Friedberg,  near  Augsburg  ;  studied 
theol.  and  philos.  at  Fieiburg  under  Eck  1.50:5 ;  became  prof, 
of  theol.  in  Ingolstadt  in  1512,  and  in  1510  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  at  Regensburg,  whence  he  removed  in  1523  to 
Waldshut.  Here  he  embraced  the  Ref.,  but  began  to  de- 
velop separatist  ideas,  especially  after  his  acquaintance  with 
Thomas  Munzer.  He  taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  baptize 
small  children  ;  the  baptism  ought  not  to  take  place  until 
the  full-grown  man  demands  it  as  the  external  symbol  of  his 
faith.  The  Aus.  govt,  interfered,  and  he  then  fled  (in  1525) 
to  Zurich.  Imprisoned  and  persecuted  here  also,  he  went 
to  Nlkolsberg  ni  Moravia,  where  he  formed  a  large  Anabap- 
tist congregation.  Disorders  arose,  and  when  Moravia  fell 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aus.,  H.  was  seized  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  Mar.  10,  1528. 

Hiibner  (Joseph  Alesander\  Baron,  b.  at  Vienna  Nov. 
26,  1811 ;  was  introduced  by  Prince  Mettemich  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  govt,  in  18:53.  His  diplomatic  career  began  at 
Paris  in  1837  ;  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1849.  and 
recalled  in  1859.  It  was  to  him.  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859. 
that  Nap.  III.  addressed  the  remark  which  foreshadowed 
the  impending  Franco- Aus.  war.  From  1866  to  1867  he  was 
a  second  time  at  the  head  of  the  Aus.  embassy  at  Rome. 
He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1870.  and  again  in  1871.  when  he  went 
around  the  globe.  He  wrote  Sixlus  der  Fiinfte,  and  Pivme- 
node  Autoiir  du  Monde. 

Hue  (fivARisTE  Regis>,  b.  Aug.  1. 1813.  in  Toulouse,  where 
he  studied  theol. ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Lazarists  and 
took  holy  orders  in  1839.  Immediately  after  he  set  out  for 
Macao.  With  his  skin  dyed,  his  head  shaved,  and  hi  Chi. 
costume,  he  travelled  from  Canton  to  Peking,  and  from  Pe- 
king to  He-Shuv  in  Mongolia.  In  1844  he  started  from  He- 
Shuv  for  Lhassa  in  Thibet,  which  he  reached  in  1846.  He 
now"  travelled  through  the  S.  parts  of  the  empire  to  Canton. 
Wrote  Souvenirs  d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la 
Chine,  L' Empire  Chinoi-:  Le  (  hristiaui^me  en  Chine,  en  Tar- 
tarie. et  en  Thibet.     D.  :Mar.  31.  18<i0. 

Huck'leberry  and  Blueberry,  names  applied  to  the 
North  American  representatives  of  the  whortleberry  of 
Europe.  Our  II.  bushes  are  ericaceous  shrubs  of  the  gen- 
era (Tai/lus.-<acia  and  ]'accinium.  The  berries  are  extensively 
marketed,  and  eaten  as  dessert  fruit  and  in  pies  and  pud- 
dings. The  annual  product  and  the  money-value  of  fruits  of 
these  2  genera  are  very  great. 

Hud'der!«field,  town  of  Eng.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Holme  and  the  Colne.  It  has  very  large  manufactures,  ex- 
tensive coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  easy  communication 
with  all  parts  of  Eng.     Pop.  81.825. 

Hud'^ou,  Middlesex  co..  Mass..  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Worces- 
ter, on  U.  R.     Pop-  tp.  1870,  3389  ;  1880.  3739. 

Hudson,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  50  ra.  W.  of  Toledo,  on 
R.  R.     Pop.  1870.  2459  ;  1880,  2254. 

Hudson,  R.  R.  centre  and  city,  cap.  of  Columbia  co., 
N.  Y..  on  E.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  at  the  natural  head  of 
navigation.  115  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  :56  m.  below  Albany. 
It  contains  the  Hudson  Acad.,  one  of  the  oldest  collegiate 
schools  in  the  State.    Pop.  1870,  8015 ;  1880,  8070. 
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Hudson,  R.  R.  June,  Sxmimit  co..  O..  34  m.  S.  E.  of 
Cleveland.  It  is  the  seat  of  Western  Reserve  Coll.  Pop. 
tp.  1870.  1530  ;  1880,  1817. 

Hudson,  city,  cap.  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.,  18  m.  E.  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  on  R.  R.  and  St.  Croix  Lake.  It  has  an 
acad.     Pop.  1870,  1748  :  1S80.  3398. 

Hudson  (Erasmus  Darwin),  M.  D.,  b.  Dec.  1.5,  1806.  at 
Torrinsford.  Conn.,  ed.  by  private  tutor  and  at  Torringford 
Acad.  ;  grad.  in  med.  at  the  Berkshire  Med.  Coll.  1837 ;  prac- 
tised in  Bloomtield,  Conn.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Conn. 
State  Med.  Society.  In  1838  he  began  to  lecture  on  temper- 
ance ;  from  1837  to  1840  was  lecturing?  agent  of  the  Conn. 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  gen.  agent  of  the  Anier.  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  After  1849  devoted  himself  to  mechanical 
and  orthopiedic  surgery  :  was  a  contributor  to  T/'ie  Liberator 
and  Xational  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  author  of  mono- 
graphs on  Resections,  Synu's  Amputation,  and  Immobile  Ap- 
imrattis  for  Ununited  Fractures.    D.  Dec.  31,  1880. 

Hudson  (Erasmus  Darwin,  Jr.),  M.  D.,  b.  Nov.  10,  1843, 
at  Northampton,  Mass.;  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1804.  and  at  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  in  18()7  ;  in  1867  and  1868  was  "house-surgeon  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  health  Inspector  1869-70,  attending  phys.  to 
the  class  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  out-door  dept.  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  same  yr.  ;  was  attending  phys.  at  N.  W.  Dispensary 
1870-73,  attending  phys.  to  Trinity  chapel  parish  and  Trin- 
ity Home  1870-75,  and  since  1873  has  been  prof,  of  principles 
and  practice  of  med.  at  the  Woman's  Med.  Coll.  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary.  Pub.  Report  of  Pulse  and  Respiration  of  In- 
fants in  Elliot's  Obstetric  Clinic.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 

Hudson  (Frederic),  b.  at  Quincy,  Mass..  Apr.  35.  1819, 
ed.  in  Boston  :  was  for  90  yrs.  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  Author  of  Journalism  in  the  U.  S.  D. 
Oct.  31, 1875. 

Hudson  (Henry  or  Hendrik),  an  Eng.  discoverer,  of 
whose  early  hist,  nothing  is  known.  In  1607  he  made  a  voy- 
age in  search  of  the  N.  W.  passage.  In  1608  he  sailed  to 
Nova  Zembla,  and  in  1609.  in  the  service  of  the  Dut.  India 
Co.,  he  sailed  in  the  Half  Moon  for  Davis's  Strait,  but  reached 
Cape  Cod,  went  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  discovered  the 
Hudson  River.  In  1010  he  sailed  again  in  an  Eng.  ship,  dis- 
covered Hudson's  Strait  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  which  he 
■wintered,  but  his  crew  became  mutinous  and  set  him,  with 
his  son  John  and  7  infirm  sailors,  adrift  in  a  shallop,  after 
which  he  was  never  heard  of. 

Hudson  (Henry  Norman),  b.  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  38, 
1814,  grad.  in  1840  at  Middlebury  Coll.  ;  he  afterward  taught 
in  Ky.,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere,  and  became  a  successful  lect- 
urer on  Sliakspeare,  whose  works  he  edited  in  several  forms. 
In  1849  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  ;  was  ed.  <if 
the  Churchman  ;  rector  of  a  ch.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1859-60, 
and  army  chaplain  during  the  c.  war.  Now  prof,  of  Sliaks- 
peare Lit.  in  Boston  Univ. 

Hudson  Kiver  [named  after  Henry  Hudson,  who  first 
explored  itj.  called  also  Nortli  River"in  its  lower  course, 
rises  some  .3000  ft.  above  tide-water  among  the  Adirondacs. 
After  a  devious  course  among  the  mts.,  it  is  joined  b.v 
the  Schroon  River,  and  10  m.  farther  on  bv  the  Sacondaga. 
Thence  its  course  is  generally  E.  to  SandyHill,  from  which 
point  it  flows  almost  due  S.  to  its  moilth.  At  Cohoes  it 
receives  the  Mohawk,  which  more  than  doubles  its  vol- 
ume. Three  m.  below,  at  Trov,  it  becomes  a  navigable 
tidal  stream.  The  tidal  rise  at  Albany  is  only  1  ft.,  and 
a  little  below  this  point  there  are  some  obstructions  to 
navigation.  The  river  is  navigable  117  m.  to  Hudson  for 
ships  of  the  first  class,  and  to  Troy,  166  m.,  for  steamers  and 
schooners.  At  Newburg,  60  m.  from  New  York,  it  enters 
the  Highlands,  through  whose  impressive  scenery  it  flows 
for  30  m.  Below  Verplank's  Point  it  expands  into  Haver- 
straw  Bay  and  the  Tappaan  Sea,  a  lake-like  expansion. 
Below,  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  is  marked  bv  the  Palisades, 
a  precipice  at  some  points  50O  ft.  high.  The  Erie  Canal  con- 
nects the  H.  with  Lake  Erie,  the  Champlain  Canal  witli  Lake 
Champlain,  the  Del.  and  Hudson  with  the  Pa.  coal-regions. 
The  waters  of  the  H.  enter  the  inner  bav  of  New  York,  flow- 
ing between  New  York  Citv  and  Jersey  City  on  the  E.  and 
W.  respectively.     Length,  about  .300  m. 

Hudson's  Bay,  a  landlocked  sea  of  Brit.  N.  Amer,  800 
m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  600  m.  across,  lying  between  51° 
and  64°  N.  lat.  and  78°  and  95°  W.  Ion.  It  is  so  much  ob- 
structed by  ice  that  in  winter  it  is  not  navigable.  At  no 
time  is  Its  navigation  safe  or  easy.  It  has  many  islands  and 
shoals.  Area.  300,000  .sq.  m.  Hudson's  Strait  is  its  outlet  to 
the  Atlantic. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  chartered  1670,  bv 
Charles  II.,  and  ceased  to  exercise  its  monopolv  1870,  after  300 
yrs.  of  authority  in  the  N.  parts  of  N.  Amer.  the  prin.  trade 
of  the  CO.  was  in  furs.  It  originally  possessed  a  proprie- 
torship and  a  monopoly  of  trade  throughout  Rupert's  Land, 
as  the  land  whose  streams  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay  was 
called.  In  1831  this  jurisdiction  was  extended  W.  to  the 
Pacific— the  authority  for  the  new  terr.  to  last  only  for 
penods  of  30  >ts.  by  royal  license.  From  1849  to  18.59  Van- 
couver's Island  was  also  licensed  to  this  co.  After  18.59  it 
had  no  monopoly  W.  of  the  Rockv  Mts.  In  1868  the  co.  was 
authorized  by  Brit.  Pari,  to  surrender  its  powers  and  rights 
to  the  Crown  and  incorporate  its  tens,  with  Dominion  of 
Canada.    The  transfer  was  comjileted  June  33,  1870. 

Hudson's  Strait,  connecting  Hudson's  Bav  with  Da- 
vis's Strait  and  the  Atlantic,  in  Brit.  N.  .\mer.,  between  60° 
and  64°  N.  lat.  and  65°  and  77°  W.  Ion.  It  is  4.50  m.  long,  its 
breadth  averaging  100  m.,  the  narrowest  point  being  60  m. 

Hue,  hwa,  cap.  of  Anam,  on  the  Hue,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Chi  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
It  was  fortified  by  Fr.  engineers.  It  is  access! lile  onlv  to 
small  vessels,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  its  harbor. 
Pop.  .30,CK)0  ;_with  surroundings,  .50.000. 

Huiier,  u-jee'  (BtN-iAMiN),  b.  at  Santee,  St.  James  parish, 
S.  C,  Nov.  -a,  1805  ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.,  and  entered  the  armv 


as  second  lieut.  of  artll.  July  1835 ;  served  on  topographical 
and  ordnance  duty,  and  in  the  war  with  Mex.  was  chief  of 
ordnance  and  artil.  with  Gen.  Scott's  army  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  :  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  honor 
by  the  State  of  S.  C.  :  from  1848  to  1861  he  commanded  vari- 
ous arsenals:  in  Apr.  1861,  being  at  that  time  a  major  of 
ordnance,  resigned  his  commission  and  espoused  the  South- 
ern cause  ;  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  of  the  Confed.  army,  and 
bore  a  prominent  but  unsuccessful  part  in  the  early  days  of 
the  c.  war  ;  in  1869  became  a  fanner  in  Va.    D.  Dec.  1877. 

Hug'gins  (WiLLiAMi.  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L..  LL.D..  b.  in  Lond. 
Feb.  7. 1834  ;  gave  much  attention  to  the  experimental  study 
of  the  phys.  sciences  and  to  astron.  ;  in  18.53  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  and  became  a  student 
of  biology;  in  18.55  established  a  private  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, where  after  1863  he  gave  attention  to  spectro- 
scopic observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  with 
respi-ct  to  the  discovery  of  the  direction  and  rate  of  the 
proiicr  motions  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Huglies  (Ball),  b.  in  Lond.  Jan.  19,  1804 ;  studied  with 
Edward  Hodge  Bailey,  and  while  a  student  won  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  other  silver  and  gold 
medals  ;  made  busts  of  George  IV.  and  the  dukes  of  York, 
Sussex,  and  Cambridge  :  came  to  New  York  in  1839 ;  made 
the  marble  statue  of  Hamilton— the  first  work  of  the  kind 
done  in  Amer.— for  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1835  ;  also  the  high  relief  of  Bp.  Hobart 
in  Trinity  ch.  :  the  casts  of  Little  Xell  and  Uncle  Toby  in  the 
Boston  .•\thena?um  are  his  work,  and  the  bronze  statue  of 
Dr.  Bowditch  in  the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Auburn,  etc.  He  was 
a  lecturer  on  art  as  well  as  an  artist.    D.  Mar.  5,  1868. 

Hughes  (Most  Rev.  John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Annaboghan,  co. 
Tyrone.  Ire.,  June  34.  1797  ;  emigrated  to  Amer.  in  1817  ;  ed. 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  which  he  entered 
in  1819.  In  1835  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch..  and  in  the  same  jt.  a  priest.  He  had  (1836-38)  pastoral 
charges  in  Phila.  In  18-38  he  was  made  bp.  of  Basileopolis  in 
pa>-tibus.  and  coadjutor  to  Bp.  Dubois  of  New  York,  and  in 
1843  became  bp.  of  New  York.  In  1839  he  founded  St.  John's 
Coll..  Fordham.  In  1850  he  was  made  abp.  of  New  York. 
In  1861-63  he  was  a  special  agent  of  the  V.  S.  in  Europe,  and 
in  1863  publicly  addressed  the  draft-rioters  in  New  York 
with  a  \iew  of  dissuading  them  from  violence.  He  early 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  controversial  correspond- 
ence with  Rev.  John  Breckinridge  in  1833-3.5.  In  1839-43  he 
was  prominent  in  the  struggle  of  the  R.  Caths.  against  the 
public  school  svstem  of  N.  Y.  D.  Jan.  3,  1864.  (See  his  Life 
bv  J.  R.  G.  Hassard.) 

Huglies  (Thomas),  Q.  C,  b.  Oct.  30,  183.3,  at  Newbury. 
Berks,  Eng. :  ed.  at  Rugby  and  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford  ;  studied 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848 ;  became 
queen's  counsel  in  1869  ;  was  in  Pari,  from  Lambeth  1865-68, 
from  Frome  1869-74.  Author  of  Tom  Broirn's  School  Bays 
and  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford ;  in  1874  prin.  of  the  Coll.  for 
Working  Men  and  Women,  Lond.,  and  prominent  in  reforms 
and  questions  of  social  science. 

Hu'go  (Victor  Marie),  VIcomte,  b.  at  Besan^on  Feb. 
36,  1803;  in  childhood  he  led  a  rather  errant  life,  moving 
from  Fr.  to  It.,  and  from  It.  to  8p..  but  he  received,  never- 
theless, an  excellent  education.  In  1817  an  ode  he  address- 
ed to  the  Acad..  Sur  les  Avantages  de  rUtvde,  was  highly 
commended  by  that  inst.,  and  in  1818  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
fessional education  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  lit.  He 
was  eminently  successful.  In  1840.  after  publishing  his 
novels,  Han  d'/slande,  Bug-.Tarc/al,  and  Xotre  Dame  de  Paris, 
his  dramas,  Ciomuell,  Motion  Delorme,  Le  Roi  s' amuse,  Lu- 
crece  Borgia,  Ruy  Bias,  and  Ihrnani.  and  the  3  celebrated  vols, 
of  lyrical  poems.  I^s  Feuilles  d'Automne.  and  Les  Chants  de 
Crepuscide,  he  stood  as  the  founder  of  a  new  literary  school 
in  his  country,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  living 
poet  of  Fi'.,  perhaps  of  Europe.  In  1833  Louis  XVIII.  gave 
him  a  pension,  in  1845  Louis  Philippe  created  him  a  peer  of 
Fr.,  and  in  1848  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  city 
of  Paris  both  to  the  constituent  and  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. When,  in  1851,  Nap.  banished  him  from  Fr.,  he  took 
up  his" residence  on  the  island  of  (Tuernsey.  and  in  his  exile 
he  wrote  La  Legende  des  siecles,  Les  Mi.'<erables,  Les  Travail- 
leurs  de  la  Mer.  V Homme  qui  lit,  and  Quatre-ringt  treize.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Nap.  III.  he  returned  to  Fr.  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  Cle.mens  Petersen. 

Huguenots,  hu'ge-nots,  the  name  by  which  in  1560 
the  R.  Caths.  began  to  designate  the  adherents  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Ref.  in  Fr.  It  is  of  doubtful  origin,  some  deriving 
it  from  the  Ger.  Eidgenossen,  others  from  the  words  Hue  )ws, 
with  which  one  of  the  earliest  public  documents  of  Fr.  Prot- 
estantism begins.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  Ref.  in  Fr., 
it  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Prot.  establishment  of  that  coun- 
try is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Ch.  of 
Fr.  The  reforming  movement  in  Fr.  received  its  direction 
from  Calvin.  P>ancis  I.  tried  to  stop  the  movement,  and  H. 
were  burned.  But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1547-59) 
Protestantism  was  rather  favored,  and  at  his  death  there 
existed  a  Prot.  party  of  great  political  power ;  and  a  re- 
ligious war  began  which  lasted  almost  without  interruption 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  was  renewed  in  the  following,  and 
did  not  finally  suliside  uiitil  the  spirit  of  tolerance  made  re- 
ligious persecutions  an  impossibility  in  Fr.  The  two  great 
turning  points  in  this  struggle  were  the  issuing  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  1.598.  and  its  revocation.  168.5.  Bv  the  Code  Xapo- 
l,'oii,  the  Charles  of  1815  and  1^30.  and  the  consts.  of  1848  and 
1873.  tiie  social  and  political  position  of  the  Prots.  in  Fr.  has 
been  made  equal  to  that  of  the  R.  Caths. 

HuIIn',  or  Hullin  (Pierre  Augustin),  Count,  b.  at 
Paris  Sept.  6.  17.58  ;  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1771 ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  July  14,  1789  :  was  ap- 
jioiiited  capt.  of  the  national  guard,  but  became  suspicious 
to  Robespierre,  and  was  imprisoned.  Liberated  at  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  he  entei-ed  the  It.  army;  was  made  a  brig.- 
gen.  in  180:^  :  presided  over  the  court-martial  which  sentenced 
the  duke  of  Enghien  to  death  Mar.  34,  1804 ;  was  military 
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gov.  of  Vieuua  iu  1806.  of  Berlin  in  1807,  of  Paris  in  1812,  and 
was  created  a  count  in  1808.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  was  banished  from  Fr.  in  ISIB,  but  allowed  to 
return  in  1819 :  pub.  Ej-iAications  offertet:  am:  hoiniiti^  impur- 
fiaux  au  '■■ujet  i.U  la  commUt-ion  inilitairt  inMituietii  I'an  XII. 
pourjugo-  U  due  d'EughUii.    D.  .Jan.  9.  1&41. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-ou-Hull,  city  of  Eng..  at  the 
influx  of  the  Hull  into  the  Humber.  It  is  defended  by  a 
citadel,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Hull  roads,  and  by 
•i  forts  lower  downi  the  Humber.  Among  it.s  public  buildings- 
are  the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest  brick  buildius  in 
EnfT..  erected  in  131-.J.  and  the'  ch.  of  St.  Mary.  There  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  in  the  market-place,  and  a 
statue  of  Wilberforce.  raised  on  a  column  80  ft.  high. 
Nearly  aU  the  traffic  between  Eng.  and  X.  Europe  is  can-ied 
on  through  this  port.  It  is  connected  by  steamship  lines  with 
St.  Petersburg.  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  Copenhagen,  Gothen- 
burg. Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre.    Pop.  1881, 162.194. 

Hull  I  AsBCRT  p,  son  of  Hope,  b.  in  Wa.shington.  Wilkes 
CO.,  (ja.,  Jan.  30.  1797,  grad.  at  the  State  I'niv..  1814  :  was  for 
more  than  40  yrs.  sec.  and  treas.  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  same  :  was  often  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  re- 
peatedly speaker  of  the  house  :  was  a  member  of  the  seces- 
sion convention  of  1861.  but  declined  its  presidency.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  talent  and  great  purity  of 
character.    D.  Jan.  25.  1866. 

Sail  tHzNRYi,  son  of  Hope,  b.  in  Washington,  Wilkes  co., 
Ga.,  Oct.  20,  1798,  grad.  at  the  State  I'niv.  1815:  studied  med., 
and  rose  to  distinction  in  its  practice  :  afterward  was  prof, 
of  math,  in  his  alma  mater  from  1830  to  1846,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  literary  and  scien- 
tiric  pursuits. 

Hull  iHaPE>,  one  of  the  fotmders  of  Methodism  in  Ga. 
I  son  of  an  Englishman  of  the  same  name',  b.  in  Worcester 
CO.,  Md..  Mar.  13.  1763 :  moved  to  Ga.,  and  established  a  high 
school  at  Washington  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  : 
was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  and  distinction,  and  made  an 
impression  upon  the  times  in  Ga.  that  will  remain  for  gener- 
ations.   D.  Oct.  4.  1818. 

Hall  (IsAACi.  b.  at  Derby.  Conn.,  Mar.  9. 177-5,  the  son  of 
a  Revolutionary  officer :  became  a  mariner,  and  when  19 
yrs.  of  age  was  master  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  Lond. 
trade  :  became  lieut.  U.  S.  N.  1798 :  was  made  first  lieut.  of 
the  Constitution  frigate  1801 ;  sailed  from  Armapolis  in  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution  July  12, 1812,  and  for  3  days  was 
chased  by  a  Brit,  squadron  of  5  ships,  from  which  he  escaped 
by  bold  and  ingenious  .seaman.ship.  On  Aug.  19  he  encoun- 
tered the  frigate  Guerriere.  Capl.  Dacres,  one  of  his  late  pur- 
suers, and  fought  her  for  half  an  hour  at  close  quarters, 
when  she  surrendered,  but  was  so  much  cut  up  that  she  had 
to  be  burned.  For  this,  the  first  naval  advantage  of  the 
war,  H.  received  a  gold  medal  from  Cong. :  was  afterward 
made  a  naval  commissioner,  and  had  command  of  various 
nav>--yards.    D.  Feb.  13.  \^i. 

Hull  iWiLLiAMi.  b.  at  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  175-3.  grad. 
at  Tale  1772:  studied  divinity  i  yr.:  went  to  Litchfield  Law 
School,  and  in  1775  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  served  ^ith 
distinction  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war.  becoming  a 
col. ;  was  maj.-gen.  of  mUitia  in  Shays's  insurrection  ;  com. 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  179:3 :  became  a 
judge  of  common  pleas  in  Mass.,  gov.  of  Mich.  Terr.  180-5-14. 
As  brig.-gen.  commanding  the  army  of  the  X.  W.  he  surren- 
dered Detroit  to  Gen.  Brock,  for  which  he  was  court-mar- 
tialed, found  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  sentenced  (1814)  to  be 
shot,  but  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  for- 
mer services.  Wrote  Tfie  Camjxiign  of  Vie  X.  W.  Army.  D. 
Nov.  29.  1825.  i  See  his  Life,  by  Mabia  Ca^ipbell  and  James 
Freeman  Clabke.  > 

Hull  (William  Hope),  son  of  Asbury,  b.  in  Athens,  Ga., 
Feb.  2,  1820.  grad.  at  the  State  Univ.  18^38:  studied  law  :  was 
elected  solicitor-gen.  of  the  W.  judicial  circuit :  held  many  po- 
sitions of  public  trust :  was  assistant  in  the  U.  S.  atty.-gen."s 
office  duiing  Mr.  Buchanans  administration.  When  Ga. 
passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  he  returned  to  his  native 
State  and  resumed  his  profession.    D.  Sept.  13,  1877. 

Hamanita'riaus  sometimes  designates  that  school  of 
Unitarians  who  consider  Christ  a  mere  man  ;  sometimes  the 
professors  of  the  so-called  "" religion  of  humanity."" 

Hnmanists.    See  Appendix. 

BLoiiibert  I.,  king  of  It.,  b.  Mar.  14,  1844,  the  eldest  son 
of  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  of  It.  and  of  Archduchess  Ad- 
elaide of  Aus.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  9,  1878.  Married  April  22,  1868,  to  Margarita,  b. 
Nov.  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  I*i-ince  Ferdi- 
nando  of  Redmont,  Duke  of  Genoa.  H.  took  part  in  the 
wars  of  1859  and  1866.  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  It. 
army  after  the  battle  of  Custozza. 

Haiu'ble-beej  a  name  common  to  the  sp)ecies  Bombiis. 
etc.  The  mother-bee  hibernates,  and  in  the  spring  selects  a 
place  for  her  nest  in  a  wet,  mossy  place,  or  in  a  mouse's 
nest,  or  under  a  stump.  She  collects  pollen,  mixes  honey 
with  it,  laying  her  eggs  in  the  mass  from  time  to  time,  and 
meanwhile  biisily  adding  to  her  store  of  food.  The  larva; 
eat  out  cells  in  the  pollen  ma.ss,  spinning  a  lining  of  silk, 
which  the  old  bee  fortifies  with  wax.  The  young  bees  come 
forth  from  time  to  time  and  add  to  the  stores.  The  num- 
ber of  insects  in  one  community  is  usually  small. 

Hani'boldt,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 

Humboldt,  city  and  K.  R.  junc.  .Mien  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
-Veushij  River.    Pop.  1870.  1202;  1880,  1542. 

Humboldt,  city.  Richardson  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R  ,  21  m. 
N.  W.  of  Falls  City.     Pop.  1880,  917. 

Humboldt,  Von  (Fbiedkich  Heinrich  Alexander), 
Baron,  b.  Sept.  14.  1769,  at  Berlin  :  studied  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder  and  Gottingen.  Ills  first  pub.  work,  Vfber  dU  Ba- 
wdtn  am  Rhe'in  (1790',  belongs  to  this  period.  After  a  rapid 
journey  through  Belg.,  HoL,  Eng..  and  Fr.  he  entered  the 
celebrated  mining  school  at  Freiberg,  where  he  studied 
under  Werner  and  Leopold  von  Buch,  and  where  he  wrote 


his  interesting  essay  on  the  Flora  Subterranea  FribergengU, 
which  appeared  in  1793.  From  1792  to  1797  he  occupied  a  su- 
perior position  as  a  mining  officer  at  BajTeuth.  at  the  same 
time  fiuL^hing  his  great  work.  I'ther  die  gereizte  Mv.xkd-und 
Xtrcei'fa«ti\  neb«t  Vermuthiiugt^n  ubir  den  chemiichta  Pro>:e*i 
des  LebeM  in  di-r  Thier  und  Pflrinzen  welt.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  (in  1797»  he  determined  to  gratify  his  desire  and 
make  a  scientific  journey  in  the  tropical  zones.  On  June  5, 
1799.  he  .started  from  Corunna ;  on  Aug.  3,  18«.4,  he  returned 
to  Bordeaux.  He  spent  5  \ts.  in  the  Sp.  colonies  of  Central 
and  S.  Amer.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Paris  as  the  scien- 
tific centre  of  the  world,  and.  although  frequently  engaged 
in  scientific  travels  or  diplomatic  missions,  he  resided  here 
from  IbCfi  to  1827,  occupied  with  the  arrangement  and  publi- 
cation of  his  scientific  acquisitions,  which  appeared  succes- 
sively during  this  lieriod  in  29  vols.,  written  in  Fr.  and 
ti-anslated  into  Ger..  and  accompanied  by  upward  of  2000 
illustrations.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Berlin  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  king,  and  resided  in  his  native  city  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  occupying  himself  with  diplomatic  offices  of  a 
lighter  description  and  the  most  severe  studies.  The  two 
remarkable  events  of  this  period  of  his  life  were  the  Rus. 
expedition  to  Central  Asia  and  the  publication  of  his  A'osmog. 
In  1829  the  Rus.  emp.  Nicholas  fitted  out  a  magnificent  expe- 
dition, which  he  placed  under  the  direction  of  H.,  and  which 
went  through  Moscow,  Kasan.  and  Tobolsk  to  the  Atlas 
Mts.  and  the  Chi.  frontier,  and  thence  back  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  results  of  this  journey  H.  communicated  in  his 
A^ie  Cenlrale.  The  first  vol.  of  Kosmo*  appeared  in  1845 ;  the 
fourth  and  last  was  not  pub.  tiU  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor. May  6,  1859.  (See  Klenke,  Alexander  ion  Humboldt, 
(in  biogrdpfiisches  Denkmal.)  Clemens  Petersen. 

Humboldt,  von  (Karl  Wilhelmi,  Baron,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Potsdam  June  22.  1767  :  studied  at  Got- 
tingen philology  and  philos. :  was  appointed  Pms.  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome  ISOI,  and  minister  of  the  interior  1808,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  immense  diplomatic  stir 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  fall  of  Nap.  He  sat 
at  the  congs.  of  Prague,  ChatUlon.  Vienna,  and  Ats-la-Cha- 
pelle  :  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  represented  Prus. 
in  the  first  Ger.  diet.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Prus.  coun- 
cil of  state  up  to  1819.  In  lit.  his  merits  consist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology,  and  his  linguistic  researches  are  in  many  points 
i  both  Ingenious  and  exhaustive.  His  prin.  works  in  this  line 
!  are — Prufung  der  Untenmchungen  uber  die  Vrbeuohner  Hii- 
paniins  rermittelst  der  bojskiidten  Sprache ;  Ueber  die  Kawi- 
\  sprache :  Vocabuiaire  inedit  de  la  langue  Tatienne.  etc.  D. 
I  Apr.  8.  18:3-5.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Humboldt  River,  Nev..  flows  .3S4  m.  in  a  generally  S. 
W".  course.  Its  waters  are  charged  with  soda.  It  is  nowhere 
many  vards  iu  width.  It  ends  in  Humboldt  Sink,  a  marshy 
spot  "in  a  sandy  plain,  not  really  a  lake.  The  river  furnishes 
the  onlv  E.  and  W.  vaUev  through  this  region.  The  Central 
Pacific 'R.  R.  follows  its  valley  for  many  m.  Numerous 
streams  approach  the  H.,  but  sink  after  leaving  their  can- 
ons. The  Little  H.  is  its  largest  aflluent :  but  in  high  water 
the  Reese  River  passes  its  sink  and  flows  into  the  H.  The 
sink  is  :3920  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Hume  (Davidi,  the  most  noted  of  modem  sceptical 
philos.,  and  a  distinguished  essayist  and  historian,  b.  Apr. 
26.  ini.  at  Edinburgh.  He  pub.  his  Treatise  on  Human  Xa- 
ture  in  17:38  :  in  1741-J2  he  pub.  the  first  part  of  his  Moral  and 
Political  E^ayg ;  in  1747  he  attended  Gen.  St.  Clair  on  an 
embassv  to  Vienna  and  Turin,  where  he  recast  the  first  part 
of  his  Treatise,  and  pub.  it  as  an  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding.  In  1751  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Advocates"  Librarv  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook  his  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  publishing  the  first  vol.  in  1754.  His  Political  lAs- 
covrses.  pub.  in  1752,  obtained  wide  fame  on  the  Continent, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  creation  of  the  science  of 
political  economv.  His  Inquiry  couctming  tht  Principles  of 
Morals  appeared  in  1752.  In  1767-68  he  was  appointed  under- 
sec,  of  state,  by  Lord  Conway.  Warned  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  wrote  his  own  Life  and  provided  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Dialogues  on  Xat'ural  Rtligion.  a  work  written  in 
earlv  life,  and  calmly  awaited  death,  which  came  Aug.  25, 
1776."  (See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Band  Hume,  by 
John  Hill  Bcrton,  also  My  Own  Life,  in  vol.  i.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
bv  D.  Hume,  i  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

Humes  (Thomas  Willl^m',  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  Knox\-ille. 
Tenn..  .\pr.  22,  181.5,  grad.  in  1830  at  E.  Tenn.  Coll.  mow  a 
univ.  I :  rector  of  St.  Johns  ch.  \V.  E.;  1846-til  and  lb63-69,  and 
since  1865  pres.  of  E.  Tenn.  Univ. 

Homil'iate  Nuns,  an  order  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
called  also  Nnns  of  Blassonl,  from  the  name  of  their 
foundress.  Thev  served  as  nurses,  etc.  In  1571  they  were 
suppressed  by  Pius  V.,  but  a  few  convents,  greatly  decayed, 
still  exist  in  It. 

Humiliates  (HutniUaii),  an  order  of  canons  and  lay 
brothers  following  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  were 
originally  lay  brothers  of  a  congregation  founded  about 
IVU.  In"  1151  they  became  in  part  canons  regular  uf  St. 
Benedict. 

Hum'mel  (Johann  Nepomik).  b.  at  Presburg  Nov.  14. 
1778.  His  father  taught  him  the  violin.  But  the  child 
showed  no  talent.  He  was  then  taught  to  sing  and  to  play 
the  piano,  and  in  these  studies  his  gifts  became  manifest. 
The  Hummels  removed  to  Vienna,  where  they  found  Mozart. 
The  boy  so  interested  him  that  he  took  him  to  his  own 
house  and  gave  him  lessons.  At  9  yrs.  of  age  be  was  ad- 
mired bv  all.  and  he  and  his  father  made  a  concerting  tour 
through"  tier..  Den.,  and  Scot.  The  yrs.  1791  and  1792  he 
passed  in  Lond..  and  there  studied  under  dementi.  At  15 
vrs.  of  age  he  returned  home,  and  settled  down  to  study  in 
Vienna  under  his  father.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Albrechts- 
berger  for  harmony,  and  of  Salieri  for  singing  and  the 
principles  of  dramatic  composition  :  in  l!W3  entered  the 
service  of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy.  for  whom  he  wrote 
his  first  mass ;  in  1816  he  was  appointed  cbapel-master  to 
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the  king  of  Wiirtemberg  :  in  1820  Vjecaine  chapel-master  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  :  in  ]«•,'■,'  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Kus.,  where  lie  was  enthu^^iastically  received;  in 
1823  travelled  through  Hoi.  and  Belg.  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
In  1829  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  where  6  yrs.  before 
his  reception  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in 
art ;  but  now  his  performances  were  a  failure.  In  Lond.  his 
presence  was  scarcely  remarked.  In  H.  were  3  artists— the 
performer,  the  improviser,  the  composer— in  each  respect 
lie  was  a  genius  of  high  order.  As  a  perfoi-mer  he  founded 
a  school  and  pub.  his  voluminous  Method  for  tlie  piano.  As 
an  improviser  his  inspirations  seemed  like  meditated  com- 
positions. As  a  composer  he  is  not  generally  appreciated 
by  the  public.  Had  Beethoven  not  been  his  contemporary, 
he  probably  would  stand  as  the  first  composer  of  his  age  in 
instrumental  music.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  the 
Septuor  in  D  minor,  the  quintet  for  piano,  the  concertos  in 
A  minor,  in  B  minor,  in  E  major,  and  in  A  flat  major,  and 
the  grand  sonata  for  piano  for  4  hands.    D.  Oct.  17,  18.37. 

Hum'niing-Blrd,  the  name  of  many  species  of  small 
slender-hilled  Amer.  birds  of  the  family  Trochilidpe.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  species  and  individuals  near  the 
equator,  are  quite  numerous  in  Mex.,  and  one  species  is 
found  northward  in  summer  even  in  Brit.  Amer.  This 
species  is  the  Trochilus  colubris,  the  only  species  seen  in  the 
E.  States.  It  is  known  as  the  ruby-throated  H.-B.  In  its 
flight  its  wings  produce  that  well  known  humming  sound 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  family.  In  the  far  X.  W. 
the  Selanphorus  rufus,  a  very  brilliant  red  species,  appears 
to  replace  the  foregoing.  There  are  400  species.  Of  these 
only  12  or  13  are  ever  found  in  the  U.  S.  The  largest  known 
species  (Hylocharis  (ligas,  8  inches  long)  and  the  .smallest 
(Mdiicaga  minima,  whose  body  is  barely  1J4  inches  long)  are 
both  tropical. 

Hainp'back  TV  hale,  a  name  given  to  those  fin-backed 
whales  (Bala'nopterid;e)  which  have  the  dorsal  fin  repre- 
sented by  a  hump  or  bunch.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
Megaptera  longimana.  found  in  the  N.  Atlantic  waters.  It  is 
killed  for  its  oil,  which  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  sperm 
oil.    The  baleen  is  short  and  poor. 

Huiii'plirey  (Edward  Porter),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  eldest  son 
of  Heman,  noticed  below,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 
1809,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1828,  and  at  An<lover  in  18*3  :  was 
tutor  at  Amherst  18.32-33 ;  preached  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
18;33-3.5  ;  was  pastor  of  second  Presb.  ch.  in  Louis\'ille,  Ky., 
1835-53,  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  in  Danville  (Ky.)  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1853-66,  and  in  1866  took  charge  of  College 
St.  ch.  in  Louisville.  Although  in  the  S.  during  the  war,  he 
was  loyal  to  the  U.,  and  bore  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
union of  Old  and  New  School  Presb.  Chs. 

Huuiplirey  (Heman),  D.  D.,  b.  in  AV.  Simsburj',  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1779,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  "in  1805; 
was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  10  yrs. ; 
pastor  of  the  ch.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  5  yrs.,  and  pres.  of 
Amherst  Coll.  182.3-45.  Taking  charge  of  that  inst.  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  contributed  largely  to  its  gi'owth  and  prosperity. 
Wrote  often  for  the  religious  newspapers  and  journals. 
Among  his  pamphlets,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Parallel 
between  Intemperance  and  the  Slave- Trade.  Of  his  books,  the 
Tour  in  Fr.,  G.  Brit.,  and  Belg.  has  had  the  widest  circula- 
tion.    D.  Apr.  .3,  1801. 

Hnmplirey  (James),  a  son  of  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  b. 
at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1811,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1831 ; 
became  alawver  of  Louisville,  Kv.  (where  he  resided  but  1 
vr.),  and  of  New  York.  He  was  (1858-60  and  1864-66)  M.  C. 
from  New  York.    D.  June  16,  1866. 

Htiniplircy  (Zepiianiah  Moore),  D.  D.,  fifth  son  of  Dr. 
Heman  Humphrey,  b.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  .30.  1824,  grad. 
at  Amherst  Coll.  184.3,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem. 
1849  :  pastor  of  chs.  at  Racine  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ia50-59  ; 
of  First  Presb.  ch.,  Chicago,  18.59-68;  of  Calvary  Presb.  ch., 
Phila.,  1868-75 ;  became  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  and  ch. 
polity  at  Lane  Theological  Sem.,  Cin.,  O. :  was  connected 
with  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presb.  Ch.  before  the  re- 
union of  1869  ;  contributed  his  influence  to  the  reunion,  and 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  reunited  Ch.  at  Chicago  iu 
1871.     D.  Nov.  13,  1881. 

Huin'plireys  (Andrew  Atkinson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila., 
Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1810.  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  ap- 
pointed .second  lieut.  of  artil.  July  1,  1831  ;  on  garrison  and 
frontier  duty,  and  for  5  yrs.  (1844-49)  in  charge  of  the  Coast 
Survey  office  at  Wash.  In  Nov.  1850  he  commenced  the 
topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  delta  of  the 
Miss. ;  in  1851  visited  Europe,  and  from  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  its  river-deltas  informed  himself  as  to  methods 
of  protection  against  inundation.  Returning  in  1854,  he  was 
assigned  to  special  service  to  determine  the  route  for  a  rail- 
road from  the  Miss.  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon  which 
he  continued  until  1861,  meanwhile  in  18.57  resuming  the 
survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Miss.  The  valuable  report  upon 
the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Miss.  River  was  submitted 
in  Aug.  1861,  having  been  hastened  to  a  close  by  the  out- 
break of  c.  war.  In  Dec.  18(;i  H.,  now  major,  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan.  and  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Va.  Peninsula  was 
appointed  its  chief  topogi'aphical  engineer,  serving  as  such 
throughout  the  campaign,  having  been  promoted,  however, 
to  be  col.  A.  A.  D.  C,  Mar.,  and  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers 
Apr.  1862;  Sept.  13,  1862,  was  assigned  to  command  a 
division  of  new  troops  attached  to  the  5th  corps  as  3d 
division,  and  followed  the  army,  making  a  night-march  of 
26  m.  from  Monocacy  Bridge,  joining  it  at  Antietam  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  18  ;  engaged  at  P'rederit'ksburg,  Dec.  1862, 
the  battle  closing  with'  the  assault  of  his  di\ision  on  the 
"  stone  wall  "  at  Marye  Heights  ;  in  command  of  his  division 
at  Chancellorsville  ;  commanded  2d  division,  3d  corps,  at 
Gettysburg;  on  July  8  was  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers  and  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  the  commanding 
gen.  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  2d  army  coi-ps,  Nov.  25,  1864,  participating  in  the  events 


before  Petersburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  Confed. 
army  up  to  the  final  action  at  Farmville  Apr.  7,  1865,  and 
made  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A. ;  in  the  volunteer  service 
until  Aug.  31.  1866  ;  Aug.  8,  1866,  appointed  chief  of  engineers, 
L'.  s.  A.,  with  the  rank  of  brig.-gen. 

Hiiniplireys  (David),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Derby.  Conn.,  in 
17.52;  entered  the  amiy  as  a  capt.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war ;  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington in  1780  :  accompanied  Jefferson  to  Fr.  in  1780  as  sec. 
of  legation  ;  went  in  1794  to  Lisbon,  and  in  1797  to  Madrid, 
as  ambassador,  and  returned  to  Amer.  in  1802.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  to  this  country,  and 
established  a  large  woollen  and  cotton  factory  in  Derby. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  the  militia  of  Conn.  ; 
pub.,  together  with  Hopkins,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  the 
Anarchiad  ;  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Put  num.    D.  Feb.  21,  1818. 

Hn'iuiis,  Hnniic  Acid,  Ulnitiic,  Ulinlc  Acid, 
Gelc  Acid,  Creiilc  and  Apoorenic  Acids,  Peat,  etc.. 
a  large  class  of  substances  which  result  from  the  decay  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  are  found  in  the  soil.  All  tYiese 
V)odies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Ulmine  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies  ;  ulmic  acid  is  soluble 
in  alkalies  ;  humus  or  humine  is  the  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  ulmine  ;  humic  acid  occurs  in  peat,  combined  -with 
ammonia  ;  the  compound  is  soluble  in  sodium  carbonate  ; 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  are  soluble  iu  water,  and  are 
found  in  natural  spring,  pond,  and  river  water.  All  these 
bodies  occur  in  peat.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Hnner'ic  ['Oroipixo?],  the  second  king  of  the  Vandaiic 
empire  in  Afr.,  reigned  from  477  to  484  a.  d.  :  was  a  son  of 
Genseric.  and  man-led  to  a  daughter  of  the  emp.  Valentinian. 
Cruel  and  cowardly,  he  became  most  noted  for  the  persecu- 
tions against  the  orthodox  (_'hrs. 

Huiijsca'rian  Orass,  an  annual  grass  much  sown  as  a 
forage-plant,  a  variety  of  Selaria  Germanica,  the  common 
millet,  valuable  for  its  luxuriant  growth  on  even  poor  soils, 
and  is  much  relished  by  horses  and  cattle  ;  but  if  overfed  it 
appears  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  hence  by  many  consid- 
ered injurious  to  horses.  In  reasonable  quantity  is  very 
nutritious  and  quite  harmless.  It  gives  a  good  weight  of 
excellent  hay. 

Hungary,  hung'ga-re.  is  inhabited  by  several  distinct 
races  speaking  several  distinct  langs.,  but  the  predominant 
race  is  the  Magyar.  They  came  into  H.  at  the  close  of  the 
9th  century.  The  country  had  been  a  Rom.  possession,  form- 
ing parts  of  the  2  provs.  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Rom.  empire  it  was  overrun  by  different  nations, 
among  which  the  Huns  and  the  Avars  sustained  themselves 
on  the  soil  for  the  longest  period,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
given  the  country  its  name.  The  Magyars  are  a  Turanian 
people,  allied  to  the  Turks  and  to  the  Rnns.  For  a  long 
time  they  dwelt  first  in  Caucasus,  and  then  in  the  region 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester,  but  in  887  they  descended 
under  Arpad  into  the  plain  of  the  Danube,  and  after  10  yrs." 
fighting  they  conquered  the  country  and  ruled  from  the 
summits  of  the  Carpathian  Mts.  to  the  foot  of  the  Styrian 
Alps.  Their  hist,  falls  into  3  periods— under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arpads  to  1301 ;  under  the  elective  monarchy  from  1.301 
to  1.526.  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Hap.sburg 
from  1.526  to  our  time.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Ai-pad 
dynasty  was  Stephen  I.,  from  997  to  1038.  He  was  crowned 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  in  1(X)0  asking  of  H.,  and  received  the 
title  of  "  His  Apostolic  Majesty  "  (which  since  that  time  has 
been  the  title  of  the  Hungarian  kings)  as  a  reward  for  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the'Ch.  Under  him  Christianity  was 
established  among  the  people,  the  countrj'  was  divided  into 
bishoprics,  and  schools  were  founded  for  classical  and  theo- 
logical learning.  But  it  was  also  under  him  that  Lat.  be- 
came not  only  the  official  lang.  of  the  Hungarian  govt.,  but 
also  the  only" acknowledged  vehicle  of  Hungarian  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  this  pitiful  mistake,  this  great  calamity,  stood  un- 
remedied for  nearly  800  yrs.,  and  affected  the  people  like  a 
somniferous  potion.  The  first  regular  newspaper  of  the 
country,  started  in  1721,  was  pub.  in  Lat.  It  was  the  schofil 
reforms  of  Joseph  II.  which  first  awakened  the  popular 
spirit.  Laws  were  promulgated  which  introduced  the  Hun- 
garian lang.  in  schools  and  courts  of  all  degrees,  and  social 
life  commenced  to  assume,  in  all  its  various  branches,  a  most 
decidedly  national  character.  In  1787  Matthias  Rdth  started 
in  Presbiirg  the  first  Hungarian  newspaper.  But  its  true  in- 
auguration as  a  literary  lang.,  as  the  bearer  of  a  national  civ- 
ilization, as  the  expression  of  a  national  genius,  the  Hun- 
garian lang.  received  by  the  publication  in  1817  of  Him/y'.^ 
Love,  by  Sandor  Kisfaludy.    (See  Austria-Hx-ngart.) 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Hungary  TVater  is  dilute  alcohol  aromatized  with 
sage,  rosemary,  ginger-root,  or  other  fragrant  substances, 
and  then  distilled.  It  has  had  a  limited  use  in  med.  as  a 
stimulant. 

Huns,  The  [Lat.  Hnnin^,  a  tribe  of  warlike  nomades, 
with  dark  complexions,  small,  deep-set,  black  eyes,  and  flat 
noses.  They  came  from  the  ban-en  plateaus  of  E.  Asia,  N. 
of  Chi.  One'part  settled  along  the  Caspian,  and  later  became 
known  as  the  White  H. ;  the  other  part  crossed  the  Volga 
and  conquered  the  Alani.  Iu  376  they  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
defeated  the  Cioths,  and  drove  them  over  the  Danube  ;  in 
4:W,  under  Attila,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  Rom. 
emp..  Theodosius  II.,  paid  them  an  annual  tribute.  When 
the  tribute  ceased  to  be  paid.  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  where 
he  was  defeated,  and  It.,  where  Pope  Leo  I.  persuaded  him  to 
retreat.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  H.  dissolved  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  other  barbarian  tribes.  The  H.  were 
Turanians,  probably  of  the  Turkish  branch. 

Hunt  (Freeman),  b.  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1804  ;  en- 
tered in  1816  a  printing-office  in  IBoston  ;  became  managing 
director  of  the  Bewick  Co.  and  edited  The  Amer.  Magazine  ; 
removed  in  1831  to  New  York,  where  he  established  The 
Traveller  in  1831  and  the  Merchant's  Magazine  in  1839  ;  also 
pub.  The  Librarii  of  Commerce  and  The  Lives  of  Amer.  Mer- 
chants.   D.  Mar.  "2,  "1858. 
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Hniit  (Henry  JacksonI,  b.  in  Detroit,  Mich,  (then  a 
TfiT.i.  Sept.  14.  1819:  srad.  at  W.  Pt.  Military  Acad.  July  1. 
is3i>.  anil  entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of  artil. ;  served 
on  frontier  and  garrison"  duty  and  in  Mex.  war.  During 
the  e.  war  served  as  aide-de-eanip  to  Gen.  MeClellan,  com- 
manded the  artil.  reserves  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1803,  and  commanded  in  chief 
the  artil.  of  that  army  from  Sept.  18. 1803,  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  Appointed  ma.i.-gen.  of  volunteers.  Author  of  various 
reports  and  papers  on  artil.,  artil.  projectiles,  tactics,  army 
organization,  and  organization  of  artil.  schools  ;  pres.  of 
the  permanent  artil.  board  for  the  army. 

Hunt  (J.^MES  Henry  Leigh),  b.  at  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
Kng.,  Oct.  19.  1784,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  liad  been  a 
lawyer  in  Phila.  H.  was  ed.  at  Christ's  Hospital,  read  law 
for  a  time,  and  found  a  place  in  the  war  office,  which  he 
left  in  180S  His  JurerdUa  was  pub.  by  his  father:  in  180.5 
he  became  a  critic  for  the  Xeicg,  and  in  1808  estabhshed 
The  E.raiiuner.  which  became  a  power  in  the  political  world. 
He  was  imprisoned  (1813-l.i)  for  using  lang.  lacking  in  respect 
for  the  prince-regent.  His  literary  life  was  one  of  much 
activity  ;  in  1833  he  visited  Byron  in  It.  His  best  poem  is 
The  Story  of  Rimini :  he  wrote  Hecollections  of  Byron  :  Me/i, 
Women,  anil  BooL^.  and  Autobiography.    D.  Aug.  38.  1859. 

Hunt  (Richard  Mouuis\  b.  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  Oct.  28, 
1S38  :  went  to  Europe  in  1843 :  was  a  pupil  at  the  ^cole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  attained  distinction  there  :  returned 
to  Amer.  in  18.5.5:  devoted  himself  actively  to  his  profession, 
and  lias  elevated  the  taste  for  arch,  at  home.  He  has  built 
the  Lenox  Library,  the  Di\'inity  Coll.  building  at  Yale,  the 
Capitol  extension  at  Wash.,  etc. 

Hunt  (Robert),  b.  at  Devonport,  Eng.,  Sept.  6,  1807  ;  is  a 
self-educated  man,  but  has  acquired  a  great  name,  partly  by 
Jfinerat  Stat i.stics  for  United  Kingdom,  partly  by  his  research- 
es on  light :  conservator  of  Museum  of  Geol.  in  Lend.,  and 
■WTote  Poetry  of  Science  and  Panthea. 

Hunt  (Thomas).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  18, 
1808.  gi-dd.  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1839  ;  was 
the  lirst  prof,  of  anat.  and  physics  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the 
Univ.  of  La.  1834.  then  its  dean,  and  in  1848  became  prof,  of 
])hysiological  and  pathological  anat.,  which  he  held  at  his 
death.  He  was  also  house-surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital, 
pres.  of  the  Phvsico-;Med.  Societv  of  New  Orleans,  and  be- 
came the  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  La.  1866.    D.  :Mar.  30.  1867. 

Hunt  (Thomas  Sterky>.  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  Pu.  D.,  b.  at 
Norwich,  Conn..  Sept.  5,  1836  ;  studied  med.  and  chem.,  and 
in  1845  became  assistant  in  chem.  to  Prof.  Silliman  ;  served 
under  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  as  chemist  and  mineralogist  for  the 
geological  survey  of  Canada  :  was  in  185,5  one  of  the  Eng. 
jurors  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  he  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  He 
has  been  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Univ.  of  Que.  and  in  McGill 
Coll..  Montreal,  and  prof,  of  geology  in  the  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Technology.  He  has  written  much  ujion  mineralogy,  chem., 
dynamic  geol.,  and  kindred  topics. 

Hunt  (Ward).  LL.D..  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y..  June  14, 1810,  ed. 
at  Hamilton  and  Union  Colls.,  graduating  in  1828 :  was 
mayor  of  Utica  and  member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly ;  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  1865-73,  when 
he  became  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  Retired 
Jan.  37.  1883. 

Hunt  (Washington),  b.  at  Windham.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5, 1811  : 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lockport  in  1834.  appointed  lirst  judge 
of  Niagara  co.  18:36.  M.  C.  ]84;}-49.  comptroller  of  N.  Y.  1849. 
and  gov.  1851-53.  When  the  Whig  party  was  dissolved  he 
became  a  Dem.  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  1864.    D.  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Hunt  (William  H.),  b.  in  S.  C. :  settled  in  La.,  ed.  at 
Yale  Coll.  :  was  solicitor  in  chancery  and  prof,  of  commer- 
cial and  criminal  law  and  the  law  of  exidence  in  New  Or- 
leans law  school :  atty.-gen.  of  La.  1876  ;  in  1878  became 
judge  in  court  of  claims  at  Wash.,  D.  C.  :  sec  of  navy  Mar. 
5,  1881,  U.  S.  minister  to  Rus.  1883  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1884. 

Hunt  (William  Morris),  brother  of  Richard  M.,  b.  in 
Brattleboro',  Vt..  Mar.  31,  1834:  entered  Harvard  Coll.  in 
1840.  but  did  not  complete  his  coui-se  ;  went  to  Diisseldorf  in 
1846 ;  in  1848  was  a  pupil  of  Couture  in  Paris ;  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  in  18.55.  H.  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Fr.  school  of  art  into  Amer..  but 
he  made  it  his  own,  and  used  it  to  express  original  ideas. 
His  pictures  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety  in  subject, 
genre-painting  and  portrait  being  his  great  excellence.  The 
Lo.H  Kid.  The  Choristers,  Girl  at  tlie  Fountain.  Marguerite. 
Morning  Star,  Bugle  Call,  and  Drummer  Boy  are  well  known. 
D.  Sept.  8,  1879.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Hunt'er  (David),  b.  at  Wash.,  D.  C,  July  21, 1802 :  grad. 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  entered  the  army  as 
second  lieut.  of  inf.  July  1823 ;  engaged  for  14  yrs.  on  fron- 
tier duty,  resigned  in  1836 ;  re-entered  the  service  as  pay- 
master in  1843,  with  tiie  rank  of  major,  on  which  duty  he 
served  until  1801,  when  (May  14)  he  was  appointed  col.  0th 
U.  S.  Cav.,  and  3  days  later  brig. -gen.  of  volunteei's,  as 
.such  commanding  division  at  Bull  Run  (July  31) :  promoted 
to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Aug.  1861.  In  May  18()3,  while 
in  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  South,  he  issued  an  order 
declaring  slavery  abolished  in  that  dept.,  which  order  was 
annulled  by  Pres.  Lincoln  in  a  proclamation.  In  May  18(i4 
H.  succeeded  Gen.  Sigel  in  command  of  the  dept.  <if  W.  Va.  : 
the  battle  of  Piedmont  and  subsecpieut  nianli  against  Lynch- 
burg via  Lexington  occurred  the  following  month.  In  1865 
was  member  of  the  military  commission  to  try  the  con- 
spirators engaged  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Retired 
July  1866. 

Hunter  (John\  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Long  Calderwood.  near 
Glasgow,  Scot.,  July  14. 1738  :  received  imperfect  instruction 
at  school ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  ;  went  in  1748 
to  study  anat.  with  his  brother;  studied  at  Ox.  17.5;i-.T4  :  be- 
came a  surgical  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  1751,  and  at  St. 
George's  1754 :  studied  surgery  under  Cheselden  and  Pott  ; 
lectured  upon  anat.  1754-59 ;  served  in  Fr.  and  Port,  as  stafif- 


surgeon  1761-63 ;  began  to  practise  surgery  in  Lend.  1763  : 
pub.  new  discoveries  in  pathology  and  physiology  ;  became 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospitari768.  surgeon  extraordinary 
to  the  king  1776.  surgeon-gen.  of  the  forces  and  inspector- 
gen,  of  hospitals  1790.  H.  was  the  boldest  and  best  operator 
of  his  time,  an  anatomist  of  marvellous  knowledge,  and  one 
of  the  fathers  of  zoological  science.  Author  of  S'at.  Hist,  of 
the  Human  Teeth,  On  Venereal  Disease.  Observations  on  Certain 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy.  On  the  Blood.  Inflammation,  and 
Gunshot  Wounds.    D.  Oct.  16,  179:3. 

Hunter  (Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro),  b.  in  Essex  co., 
Va..  Apr.  31.1809,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  and  the  Winchester 
Law  School :  M.  C.  18:57-11  and  184.5-47.  and  speaker  1839-41 : 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Va.  1847-61  :  then  Confed.  sec.  of  .state, 
and  still  later  a  member  of  the  Confed.  Senate,  and  was  one 
of  the  coms.  who  met  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  in  Feb.  1865. 

Hunter  (William*,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  elder  brother  of  John 
Hunter,  was  b.  at  Long  Calderwood,  Scot.,  May  33,  1718: 
studied  at  Glasgow  Univ.  1733-37  :  became  the  med.  pupil  of 
Cnllen  :  studied  med.  in  Edinburgh  and  Loud.,  whither  he 
went  in  1741 :  began  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  anat.  1746  : 
acquired  fame  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur :  became  phys. 
to  the  queen  1764.  prof,  of  anat.  1770,  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of 
Phys.  1781,  associate  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1782. 
His  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
coins,  books,  etc.  is  now  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow.  His  prin.  works  were  Medical  Commenta- 
rie-^t  and  Anatomia  Humani  Uteri  Gravidi.    D.  Mar.  .30.  1783. 

Hunter  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  May  26,  1811.  in  Antrim  co.. 
Ire.  :  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  1817,  he  entered  Madison  Coll. 
in  18:30.  In  18.33  he  began  his  ministry  in  connection  with 
the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  conference.  He  has  edited  the  Pittsburg 
Conference  Journal,  also  the  Pittsburg  Chr.  Advocate  (M.  E.i. 
and  was  presiding  elder  in  the  Clarksburg  (Pa.)  and  Beaver 
(Pa.)  dists.  In  18.55  he  became  Kramer  prof,  of  Heb.  and 
biblical  lit.  in  Allegheny  Coll..  Pa.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
pastoral  work,  and  in  1873  to  religious  journalism,  being 
then  re-elected  as  ed.  of  the  Chr.  Advocate.  He  was  author 
of  several  books  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and  a  poem 
on  Amer.  Methodism,  a  Plea  for  Unity.    D.  Oct.  18,  1877. 

Hunter  (Williami,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport,  Nov.  36,  1774, 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1791 :  was  admitted  to  practice  of 
law  in  Newport  in  1795 :  M.  C.  1799-1811,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
1811-31 :  was  charge  d'afaire.^*  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil  18:34-45.     D.  Dec".  3.  1819. 

Huut'ingdon,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Huntingdon  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Juniata,  104  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  an 
acad.  :  is  in  a  region  abounding  in  iron.  lead.  coal,  fire-clay, 
limestone,  and  fine  timber.    Pop.  1870,  30:W  :  1880,  4125. 

Huntingdon  (Selina),  Coi:ntess  of.  daughter  of  Wash- 
ington Shirley.  Earl  Ferrers,  b.  1707;  was  married  to  Theoph- 
ilus  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  man  of  great  reUgious 
zeal.  The  countess  became  a  very  devout  Chr.  and  indined 
to  the  Calvinistic  tenets  of  Whitefield.  whom  she  made  her 
private  chaplain ;  she  became  the  leader  of  Calvinistic 
^Methodism  in  Eng..  and  her  followers  were  known  as  the 
"  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection."'  Her  large  means 
were  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  her  religious  views, 
and  .she  built  and  maintained  a  coll.  at  Trevecca.  Wales,  and 
erected  64  chapels,  the  finest  of  which  is  at  Bath,  for  the 
management  of  which  she  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her  for- 
tune in  trust.     D.  June  17,  1791. 

Hunt'ington,  city,  cap.  of  Huntington  co..  Ind.,  on 
R.  R.  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  34  m.  S.  W.  of  Ft. 
Wayne  and  118  m.  S.  W.  of  Toledo.  It  is  the  depot  for  a 
large  lime-burning  region.  The  citv  is  built  on  botli  banks 
of  Little  River.     Pop.  1870.  2925  ;  1880.  .3863. 

Huntington,  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y..  on  R.  R..  :38  m.  from 
New  York,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steamboat 
the  greater  part  of  the  yr.  Many  million  bricks  are  annual- 
ly made  in  the  vicinity."  Pop.  1870.  243:3  :  1880.  2952. 
"  HuntIng;ton,  city  of  Cabell  co..  W.  Va..  on  R.  R.  and 
O.  River,  was  founded  in  1871.  and  has  extensive  manufact- 
ures.    It  is  the  .seat  of  Marshall  Coll.    Pop.  188i>.  3174. 

Huntington  (Daniel),  b.  in  New  York.  Oct.  14,  1816, 
ed.   at  Hamilton  Coll.  :  was  first  stimulated  to  the  pursuit 
of  art  by  Charles  L.  Elliot,  whom  he  met  while  a  student : 
in  18:35  began  to  study  under  Morse  :  later  was  a  pupil  of 
Inman  :  in  18:36  travelled  and  sketched  in  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson  ;  in  18:39  went  to  It.  and  painted  figure-pieces ; 
returned  to  New  York,  painted  portraits,  and  commenced 
illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro</ress,  which  failure  of  eye- 
sight compelled  him  "to  discontinue;   revisited  Europe" in  j 
1844  :  on  his  return  resumed  the  painting  of  portraits,  but  I 
found  time  to  execute  3  or  3  historical  pieces.    For  many  yrs.  I 
past  his  permanent  residence  has  been  in  New  York,  wliere  i 
his  reputation  is  very  high.    Mr.  H.  has  been  greatly  honored 
by  his  profession  aiid  by  the  public.     In  18,50  a  special  ex- 
hibition was  made  in  New  York  of  all  the  pictures  of  his 
that  could  be  collected,  the  best  known  artists  and  citizens 
joining  to  make  the  tribute  worthily  expressive  of  their  re- 
gard.   On  May  14,  1862,  lie  was  elected  pres.  of  the  National 
Acad  of  Design.                                         O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Huntington  (Right  Rev.  Frederic  Dan),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Hadley.  Mass..  May  28.  1819;  grad.  at  Amherst  in  18:39  and 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1843.  Entering  the 
l"nit.  ministry,  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Boston  1843-.55.  when 
he  became  Pluinmer  prof,  of  Chr.  morals  and  preacher  to 
Harvard  I'niv.  In  1859  took  orders  in  the  Epis.  Ch. ;  in  1861 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  flie  Ch.  .Monthly,  and  in  1869  was 
consecrated  bp.  of  Central  N.  Y.  Author  of  Human  Society 
and  Le.^sons  on  the  Parafttea. 

Huntington  (Samvei-X  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.,  b.  at  Windham.  Conn..  July  3.  17:31 ;  became  in  17.58  a 
lawyer  of  Norwich,  Conn. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Cong.  1776-8:3.  and  its  pres.  1779-81  :  judge  of  the  Conn, 
superior  court  1774-84.  its  chief-justice  1784;  lieut. -gov.  of 
Conn.  1785.  gov.  1786-96.     D.  Jan.  .5.  1796. 

Huntington  (.Sami-el),  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Samuel  Hunt- 
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ington,  b.  at  Coventi-v,  Conn.,  Oct.  4,  1765,  grad.  at  Yale  in 
1785;  became  a  lawyer  in  1793  ;  settled  near  Painesville,  O.. 
in  laiO;  was  a  judiit"  df  the  eoinindii  pleas  court  1802-03,  of 
the  superior  court  in  ].S(13.  and  afterwanl  chief-justice;  gov. 
of  O.  1808-10 ;  a  col.  and  paymaster  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
O.,  and  speaker  of  the  first  State  senate.    D.  June  8,  1817. 

Hiiiits'vllle,  on  K.  R.,  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala., 
the  '•  Queen  city  of  the  mountains."  It  stands  upon  a  mt., 
a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mts. ;  has  a  female  coll.  (Meth.) 
and  a  female  sem.  (Presb.).    Pop.  1870,  4907  ;  1880,  4977. 

Hiintsville,  Mo.    See  Appendix. 

Hiiiitsville,  city,  cap.  of  Walker  co.,  Tex.,  200  m.  S.  E. 
of  Austin,  on  K.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  penitentiary, 
also  of  Austin  C:oll.  (Presb.)  and  Andrew  Female  Sem.  Chief 
business,  shipping  cotton.     Pop.  1870,  1599 ;  1880,  1:322. 

Huiiya'dy  (Janos),  surnamed  Corvims,  b.  in  Hungary 
at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  T'luler  Sigismund  and  Al- 
bert he  acquired  fame  by  the  skill  with  which  he  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  by  Albert  he  was  made  gov.  of  the 
Hungarian  provs.  S.  of  the  Danube.  In  1439  Vladislas,  king 
of  Poland,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary.  Under  his  reign 
the  arms  of  H.  were  still  more  successful.  He  drove  the 
Turks  behind  the  Balkan,  and  comiielled  them  to  conclude 
an  armistice  of  10  yrs.  (July  12,  1444).  Vladislas  broke  this 
armistice,  and  the  result  was  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  which 
the  Hungarians  were  routed  and  the  king  fell  (Nov.  10,  1444). 
During  the  minority  of  Ladislas,  a  son  of  Albert,  elected 
king  of  Hungary  in  1444,  H.  governed  the  country.  He  kept 
order  in  the  country,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Turks 
from  overrunning  Europe.  His  most  brilliant  exploit  was 
the  attack  on  the  Tur.  camp  at  Belgrad  (July  14, 1450).  Short- 
ly after  lie  died.  Of  his  2  sons,  the  oldest.  Ladislas,  was  be- 
headed at  Buda  for  having  killed  Count  Cilley,  a  personal 
etiemy  of  his  father ;  the  younger,  Matthias  Corvinus,  was 
ed.  by  Georg  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  became  king  of 
Hungary  after  Ladislas. 

Hu'ra,  or  Sand-box  Tree  (Hura  crepitans,  order 
Euphorbiaceae),  a  native  of  tropical  Amer.  When  the  seed 
is  ripe  the  woody  capsule  bursts  with  a  loud  report.  It  was 
once  customary  to  make  sand-boxes  of  the  uninpe  woody 
fruit,  and  it  is  related  that  these  boxes  would  sometimes 
spontaneously  explode  after  being  used  for  yrs.  The  seeds 
are  sharply  purgative. 

Hiirl'bert  (William  Henuy),  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July 
3,  1827 ;  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  1847,  at  Harvard  Di\inity 
School  in  1849  ;  went  the  same  yr.  to  tlie  Univ.  of  Berlin, 
and  the  next  yr.  to  Rome  and  Paris.  In  18.52  he  entered  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  in  18.53  went  to  the  W.  I.  ;  in  1854  pub. 
Pictures  of  Cuba  :  in  1855  joined  tlie  staff  of  Putnam's  Mar/a- 
zine  and  the  Allnon  ;  in  1856  went  to  Eiig.  ;  in  1857  joined 
the  New  York  Times  ;  in  1858  travelled  through  Eng.,  Ger., 
and  Rus.  :  in  1862  joined  the  New  York  World ;  has  since 
travelled  in  Europe,  Afr.,  Hex.,  and  Sp.  Amer.  Wrote  Gen. 
McCldlari  (iitil  the,  Conduct  of  the  War. 

Hurl'but  (Stephen  A.j,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  29, 
1815  ;  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1837  ;  removed  to  111.  and  settled  in  Belvidere.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  as  a 
Whig  ;  Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  1848  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  1859,1861,  and  1867,  and  Presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Rep.  ticket  1868.  During  the  c.  war 
he  was  appointed  in  May  1861  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers, 
commanding  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing ; 
promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  1862,  and  com- 
manded the  16th  army  corps  and  dept.  of  the  Gulf.  Minister 
to  U.  S.  of  Colombia  1869-72  ;  member  of  43d  Cong.;  became 
U.  S.  minister  to  Peru  May  19,  1881.     D.  Mar.  28,  1883. 

Huron,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

Huron,  liake,  the  third  in  area  of  the  great  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  lies  between  the  State  of  Mich,  on 
the  W.  and  the  prov.  of  Ontario  on  the  E.  It  has  more 
bays  and  harbors  than  any  other  of  the  great  lakes,  but  it 
is  subject  to  severe  storms.  The  prin.  bay  is  Georgian  Bay 
or  Lake  Manitoulin,  in  Canadian  ten'.  The  river  St.  Mary 
connects  it  with  Lake  superior,  and  Mackinaw  Strait  with 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  outlet  is  the  river  St.  Clair.  L.  11.  aver- 
ages al)ont  linnt  ft.  dee)),  tlie  maximum  being  about  1800  ft. 
Its  surface  is  .".M  ft.  al)ove  sea-level.    Area,  23,800  sq.  m. 

Hur'rioaiie  [t)riginally  a  Carib  word,  signifying  a  "  high 
wind  "J  is  distinguishable  by  its  fury  and  sudden  change  in 
character.  It  is  not  necessarily  rotatory,  as  in  a  cyclone, 
or  spiral,  as  in  whirlwinds,  but  may  partake  of  all  or" any  of 
these  charaeteristii-s.  H.  are  unknown  in  tliei)olar  regions, 
of  frequent  occui-rence  in  the  torrid,  and  occasionally  occur 
in  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  I'aeitic  and  N.  Indian  oceans 
and  the  Chi.  Sea  they  are  called  typl)oons.  The  premonitory 
indications  of  all.  are  a  peculiar  liaziness  of  atmosphere 
and  an  ominous  calmness  of  wind  and  tide.  Tlie  barometer 
falls  sensibly,  and  winds  from  unexpected  quarters  of  the 
compass  arise.  The  11.  arrives  at  its  climax  in  from  4  to  24 
hours.  Tlie  highest  II.  winds  on  the  Brit,  coast  are  record- 
ed to  ha\e  attained  a  velocity  of  1.30  m.  per  hour.  Their 
course  appi-ars  to  be,  in  the  N.  Atlantic,  southerly,  to  the  N. 
of  tlie  Windward  islands;  northwardly,  over  Newfoundland. 
Very  few  H.  occur  in  the  S.  Atlantic.  The  most  frequently 
visited  portions  of  the  U.  S.  are  the  coasts  of  Ga.  and  S.  C. 
The  great  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  II.  originate  between 
the  Windward  Islands  and  the  Afr.  coast,  moving  along  the 
Amer.  coast  on  its  route  to  Iceland  and  Nor. 

Hurst  (John  F.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  17. 1834,  in  Dorches- 
ter co.,  Md.  ;  ed.  at  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  J'a..  and  Halle 
Univ.,  Ger.  ;  entered  M<'tli.  niinistry  in  1.S5S,  and  in  isiic,  went 
to  Ger.  to  take  charge  of  the  theological  iustruc'tion  in  the 
Martin  Mission  Inst.,  Bremen  ;  in  1870  acceptetl  the  pro- 
fessorship of  historical  theol.  in  the  Drew  Theological  Sem., 
Madison,  N.  J. ;  in  1873  pres.  of  same  sem.  Author  of  trans- 
lation of  Ilagenbach's  llixt.  of  the  Ch.  in  Kirihttenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Cenlurii'.fAwd  of  an  original  Hist,  of  liutionalism.  Elect- 
ed bp.  in  M.  E.  Ch.  May  12,  1880. 


Husbandry,  Patrons  of.  See  Patrons  op  Hus- 
BANDUV,  by  L.  p.  Brockett,  M.  D. 

Huss  (John),  b.  July  6,  1373,  at  Hussinetz,  S.  Bohemia, 
near  Bavarian  frontier;  entered  in  1389  Univ.  of  Prague, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1396,  and  began  to  give 
lectures  on  theol.  and  philos.  in  1398.  In  1401  he  became  pres. 
of  the  faculty  of  theol.,  and  in  1409  rector  of  the  univ.  In 
1400  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  1402  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel  at  Prague.  He  delivered 
his  sermons  in  the  Bohemian  lang.,  and  gathered  immense 
audiences.  In  a  short  time  he  became  the  idol  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Prague,  and  at  court  he  was  high  in  favor ;  he 
was  the  confessor  of  (^ueen  Sophia,  and  King  Wenceslaus 
was  his  friend.  Nor  was  he  at  first  met  with  enmity  by  the 
Ch.,  though  his  denunciations  of  the  false  doctrines  in  her 
teaching  and  the  vices  in  her  discipline  were  very  loud.  But 
by  degrees  Abp.  Sbynko  of  Prague  became  frightened  at  the 
commotion  which  H.'s  preaching  caused,  and  as  he  knew 
the  connection  existing  between  the  ideas  of  H.  and  the 
writings  of  Wycliffe,  he  ordered  all  books  by  the  latter  to  be 
deposited  in  his  palace,  and  appealed  to  the  pope.  Alexan- 
der V.  sent  a  bull  against  Wycliffe  and  all  who  held  his 
opinions,  and  Sbynko  had  the  books,  200  vols.,  publicly 
burned.  H.  protested,  not  against  the  pope,  but  against  the 
measures  of  Sbynko,  and  addressed  a  brilliant  exposition  of 
the  whole  matter  to  the  new  pope,  John  XXIII.  A  commit- 
tee of  cardinals  was  appointed,  and  Sbynko's  acts  were  de- 
nounced as  transgressions  of  his  legitimate  power,  but  at 
the  same  time  H.  was  accused  of  heresy  and  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  pope.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  univ.,  the 
magistrates  of  Prague,  even  the  abp.  himself,  wrote  to  the 
pope  to  attest  the  orthodoxy  of  H.,  but  in  vain  ;  and  as  he 
refused  to  appear,  he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated, 
and  a  ban  was  placed  on  the  city  which  received  him  within 
its  walls.  He  left  Prague,  but  the  popular  movements  be- 
came so  violent  that  Sbynko  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  H. 
returned  to  his  chapel,  where  his  preaching  against  the  pope 
and  the  Ch.  became  bolder  and  bolder ;  the  pope  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce.  But  in  1412  John  XXIII.  preached  a 
crusade  against  Ladislas,  who  fought  with  Louis  II.  for  the 
possession  of  Naples,  and  the  pope  granted  indulgences  to 
all  who  would  take  arms  against  Ladislas.  Scandalized  at 
seeing  the  head  of  the  Ch.  meddle  in  this  way  with  secular 
affairs,  H.  gave  an  exposition  of  the  frauds  and  lies,  doc- 
trinal and  historical,  on  which  the  whole  Ch.  establishment 
rested.  A  new  bull  of  ban  was  flung  against  him,  but  he 
now  appealed  to  a  gen.  council  in  open  opposition  to  the 
pope.  Prt)vided  with  a  safeguard  from  the  emp.  Sigismund, 
he  repaired  to  Constance,  where  (Nov.  19,  1414)  the  gen. 
council  opened.  He  was  well  received  both  by  the  pope  and 
the  prelates,  and  seemed  even  to  inspire  confidence.  But 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  affairs  soon  took  another 
turn.  He  was  imprisoned  first  in  the  cathedral,  then  in  a 
Dominican  convent  on  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
then  in  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  where  chains  were  put  on 
him ;  and  when  at  last  (June  1415)  he  actually  appeared 
before  the  council,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  condemned 
before  he  was  heard.  On  July  6  he  was  sentenced  and 
burned  at  the  stake  outside  of  the  city,  and  his  ashes  were 
strewn  on  the  Rhine.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  per 
suade  him  to  recant,  but  he  refused,  and  died  singing  with 
loud  voit-e  the  Kyrie  eleison.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Huss'ites,  the  followers  of  Huss.  Immediately  after 
his  martyrdom  they  arose  in  Bohemia  against  the  Catho- 
lics. King  Wenceslaus  appeased  the  storm  by  granting 
tliem  religious  freedom.  The  king  d.  1419,  and  the  pope  is- 
sued an  order  for  the  conversion  of  the  H.  by  force,  and  a 
civil  war  began.  They  assembled  under  John  Ziska,' cap- 
tured Prague,  pillaged  and  burned  the  monasteries,  and 
defeated  the  troops  of  Sigismund,  the  Ger.  emp.,  heir  of 
Wenceslaus.  Ziska  d.  in  1424,  but  his  successor,  Procopius, 
was  still  more  successful.  He  defeated  Sigismund  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  Aus.,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Sax.  Mean- 
while the  II.  had  separated  into  the  Taborites  and  the 
Calixtines.  The  former  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which 
was  not  immediately  given  in  the  Scripts. ;  the  latter  held  a 
more  moderate  position.  In  1433  the  council  of  Bale  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Calixtines.  and  drew  them  out  of 
the  contest,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Taborites  were 
totally  defeated  in  1434.  By  the  treaty  of  Iglau  (1436)  Sigis- 
mund granted  to  Bohemia  religious  and  political  freedom, 
but  the  c.  war  did  not  cease  until  1485,  when  King  Ladislas 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Iglau. 

Hu'sted  (James  W.),  b.  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  18-33, 
grad.  at  Yale  1854 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1857  ;  deputy 
supt.  of  ins.  dept.  1860;  was  afterward  liarboi--master  and 
th(>n  deputy  capt.  of  the  port  of  New  York  ;  judge-advocate 
for  the  7th  brigade  N.  Y.  National  Guard,  etc. ;  became  maj.- 
gen.  of  the  .5th  division  N.  Y.  National  Guard  in  1873,  speaker 
of  the  assembly  1874,  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Military  Asso- 
ciation 1874. 

Hutc-li'eson  (Francis),  b.  Aug.  8,  1694,  at  Drumalig, 
Ulster,  Ire.  ;  studied  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  CTlasgow  1712-16  ; 
lived  as  a  public  teacher  in  Dublin  1717-29,  during  which 
period  he  pub.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Our  Ideas  of 
Btuutii  ami  Virtuf  and  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions 
and  Aftctiou.-'.  and  was  in  1729  appointed  prof,  of  moral 
philos.'  at  tlie  Univ.  of  (ilasgow.  His  System  of  Moral  Philos. 
was  pub.  in  17.55.  In  the  hist,  of  Scot,  philos.  H.  occupies  a 
consi)ieuous  place.  He  was  opposed  to  Locke  and  the  em- 
pirical tendency  of  the  Eng  philos.,  which  is  the  pre-emi- 
nently Scot,  element  in  his  philos.  But  by  his  own  time  he 
was  suspected  as  belonging  to  the  "new  lights,"  and  intend- 
ing to  put  a  new  face  on  Scotch  theol.  Moral  goodness  he 
defines  as  the  right  relation  between  the  propensities  ;  vir- 
tue he  represents  as  lienevolence  ;  and  the  whole  moral 
state  of  man  he  rests  on  the  moral  sense.  But  the  assump- 
tion of  a  moral  sense  brought  him  in  propinquity  to  the 
opinion  that  man  could  be  moral  without  knowing  God. 
D.  Aug.  8,  1746. 
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Hiitcli'ins  I  Thomas'*,  b.  at  Monmouth.  N.  J.,  about  1730, 
.entered  the  Brit,  mihtary  service,  aud  became  capt.  in  the 
■■Royal  American  ■■  regiment;  acted  as  enfjineer  in  Gen. 
Henry  Bouquefs  famous  expedition  against  tlie  .Shawnees 
1  ir64>".  and  served  in  a  campaign  against  the  Fla.  Indians. 
HeiiiiT  in  Lend,  in  1779,  liis  known  devotion  to  Amer.  inde- 
pendence led  to  an  imprisonment  for  6  weeks  on  a  charge  of 
maintaining  correspondence  with  Franklin.  Soon  after- 
ward he  sailed  from  Fr.  to  Charleston,  S.  C  and  joined  the 
army  under  eien.  Greene,  receiving  the  title  of  "  geographer- 
gen."'  He  furnished  the  maps  and  plates  for  Dr.  Smithes 
Account  of  Botiqiitrs  Erpedition  ;  pub.  A  Toiwgraphical  De- 
fi-ription  'of  Iff..  Pa..  }[d..  and  Caroiina,  with  7>tap<.  and  An 
Jfistoi'ica/'and  Toi)ographical  Description  of  La.  and  W.  Fla. 
D.  Apr.  28.  1789. 

Hntcb'tusou,  cltv,  cap.  of  Reno  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R. 
Founded  1871.     Pop.  1880,  1540. 

Hutcliiiison  (Anne),  a  religious  enthusiast,  founder  of 
the  Antinomian  sect  of  X.  Eng.,  b.  at  .\lford.  Lincolnshire, 
Eng..  in  1591.  the  daughter  of  Francis  Marbury,  a  parish 
clerg>-man.  In  l&Jl  she  came  to  Boston.  >iass.,  to  enjoy  the 
preaching  of  John  Cotton.  Here  she  instituted  meetings  of 
women  for  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  questions,  and  her 
influence  created  a  powerful  faction  and  led  to  public  dis- 
turbances. She  even  claimed  a  measure  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. In  1637  she  was  banished  to  R.  I.,  where  she  was  the 
leader  of  a  small  sect  until  1&1-2,  when  she  removed  to  the 
Dut.  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  where  (as  some  say  near 
Hell  Gate,  "or  according  to  others  near  Albany;  she  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  in  1643. 

Hutohiusou  (John-),  b.  about  1616.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Eng.  c.  war  he  was  appointed  gov.  of  Nottingham  cas- 
tle :  represented  Nottingham  in  Pari.,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  which  sentenced  the  king  to 
death,  but  retired  from  public  life,  disagreeing  ■«-ith  Crom- 
well. Shortly  after  the  Restoration  he  was  arrested  and 
detained  in  prison,  first  in  the  Tower,  and  then  in  Sandown 
Castle.  Kent,  where  he  d.  Sept.  11.  1664. 

Huteliluson  (Thomas),  b.  at  Boston  Sept.  9.  1711.  grad. 
at  Harvard  Coll.  in  17'^ ;  studied  law,  and  served  as  rep.  for 
Boston  in  the  gen.  court  for  10  yrs.  :  was  3  times  speaker  ; 
became  lieut.-gov.  in  17.58.  chief-justice  in  1760.  acting  gov. 
in  1769,  and  was  commissioned  full  gov.  in  1771.  H.  early 
became  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  on  account  of  his  un- 
wavering support  of  all  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Brit, 
ministry.  In  the  .Stamp  Act  riots  of  1765  his  house  was 
twice  attacked  :  on  the  second  occasion  (Aug.  36)  his  furni- 
ture was  burned  in  the  street  and  an  invaluable  collection 
of  historical  MSS.  lost  or  destroyed.  H.  was  the  most  prom- 
inent mark  in  Amer.  for  the  invectives  of  Otis,  Bowdoin, 
Hancock,  and  the  2  Adamses.  Wearied  with  the  conflict  he 
sailed  for  Eng.  on  leave  of  absence  June  1.  1774,  and  never 
returned  to  Amer.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown.  His  writings  are  valuable  sources  of 
information  for  N.  Eng.  hist.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of  the  Pror.  of 
Muss.  Bay.  and  in  1769  a  Collection  of  Oriqinal  Papffs  relative 
to  the  Hi.<t.  of  the  Colony  of  Mass.  Bay.    D.  June  3,  1780. 

Hut'ten,  von  (Ulrich),  was  a  kind  of  literary  knight- 
errant.  He  was  b.  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg,  near  Fulda, 
Hesse.  Apr.  20.  1488,  and  in  1498  was  placed  in  a  monastery. 
But  in  1504  he  fled  to  Erfurt,  where  he  conversed  with  poets 
and  scholai-s,  and  in  the  next  yr.  he  went  to  Cologne.  Here 
he  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  liri  o6.<«/;-i,  and 
also  with  one  of  their  opponents,  whom  he  followed  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  and  pub.  Carmen  in  Laiidem  Marchiir  ;  but  in  1.508  he 
was  attacked  by  a  pestilential  disease,  and  for  several  >ts. 
he  wandered  around,  experiencing  many  turns  of  fortune.'  In 
1511  he  was  in  Wittenberg,  where  he  pub.  his  A)-s  rer^ifca- 
toria  ;  in  Pa^ia  he  was  plundered  of  all  he  owned,  and  "was 
'■ompelled  by  the  danger  of  starvation  to  enlist  in  the  im- 
perial army.  He  left  it  very  soon,  and  returned  home  to 
(tcr..  and  during  the  2  following  yi-s.  (1513-15)  his  denuncia- 
tions of  Ulrich.  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  especially  his  de- 
fence of  Reuchlin,  made  his  name  quite  famous.  The  pub- 
lication of  Epistohe  odsc'.nvrum  rirorum.  in  the  writing  of 
which  he  probably  bore  a  part,  is  generally  considered  as 
having  furthered  the  cause  of  the  Ref.  In  1517  he  was 
knighted  by  the  emp.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  abp.  of  Mentz.  Next  yr.  he  retire(i  from 
tlie  court  and  began  the  publication  of  the  attacks  on  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  %\Titten  in  Ger.  The  pope  demanded 
his  surrender  as  a  prisoner,  aud  H.  fled  to  Switz.,  where  he 
d.  Aug.  23.  152:3. 

Hnx'Iey  (Thomas  Henrt),  M.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  at  Ealing.  Middlesex.  Eng.,  May  4, 18-25  ;  became  a  student 
of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  1842 :  grad.  M.  B.  from  the  Univ. 
of  Lond.  1845  ;  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  R.  N.  1846-53  ; 
sailed  around  the  world  in  H.  :M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  which  then 
perfonned  surveying  service  in  Australasia.  1846  .50 :  be- 
came F.  R.  S.  1851,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  observations 
in  natural  science  made  by  him  while  in  the  naval  service  : 
became  in  1854  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in  the  School  of  Mines  ; 
Hunterian  prof,  in  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons  186;B-69  :  pres. 
of  the  Geological  and  the  Ethnological  societies  18«)9-70; 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  coms.  on  scientific  instnic- 
tion  and  the  advancement  of  science  1870;  was  on  the  Lond. 
school  board  1870-72:  sec.  of  the  Royal  Society  1872.  lord 
rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen  18'72.  and  has  twice  been 
named  Fullerian  prof,  in  the  Royal  Inst,  The  comparative 
anatomy  of  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  has 
been  the  field  in  which  he  has  been  chiefly  distinguished. 
His  theory  of  protoplasm,  his  able  advocacy  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  seemingly  voluntary 
movements  of  animals,  and  even  of  men.  are  automatic  and 
independent  of  the  will,  have  attracted  much  attention. 
Author  of   The  Oceanic  Ilydrozoa,  Man's  Place  in  Xaliire,  On 
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the  ('ta'<.<ification  of  Animals,  etc. 
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1629,  and  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Leyden  and  Breda,  where  he 
studied  law  and  math.  He  made  several  journeys  to  Den.. 
Fr.,  and  Eng..  and  resided  from  1665  to  l&Sl,  at  the  invitation 
of  Colbert,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Acad,  of  Science.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  the 
Hague.  As  a  mathematician  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  fame, 
and  his  views  on  optics  and  mechanics  attracted  gi-eat  at- 
tention. He  was  the  most  able  advocate  of  the  undulatorj- 
hypothesis  of  light,  which  he  developed  in  1678.  At  differ- 
ent times  in  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  and  in  1656  he  di.s- 
covered  the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  in  1659  the  ring, 
which  discoveries  he  described  in  his  Systema  Saturnium. 
He  became  still  more  ■widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
pendulum  clock,  which  he  described  in  his Horologium  Oscil- 
latori'im.    D.  July  8.  1695. 

Hy'aciutb  ["so  called  from  the  vouth  Hyacinthus.  slain 
by  the  quoit  of  Apollo  :  from  his  blood  the  flower  was  fabled 
to  have  sprung],  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants 
of  the  lily  family,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  true  H.  of 
cultivation  are  vaiieties  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis.  The  bulbs 
come  chiefly  from  Haarlem  in  the  Netherlands.  Thev  do 
best  in  a  rich  but  sandy  soil,  are  often  planted  in  pots."  and 
for  house-culture  they  do  tolerably  well  in  hyacinth-glasses 
with  water  only. 

Hyaciiitb,  or  Jaciutli,  a  term  applied  to  bright-col- 
ored varieties  of  zircon,  is  in  composition  a  silicate  of  zir- 
conia.  The  H.  is  used  as  a  gem,  and  varies  in  color  from 
various  shades  of  red  to  oi-ange.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  the  vaicirflos  of  the  ancs.,  which  may  have  been  the 
amethyst  or  the  sapphire. 

Hyarintbe,  e-ah-sant'  (Charles  Loyson).  Father,  b. 
at  Orl(?ans  in  1827 ;  after  his  course  of  studies  in  the  coll. 
of  Pau  he  entered  the  coll.  of  St.  Sulpice.  Four  yrs.  after 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  was  prof,  of  theol.  in  sevei-al 
schools.  H.  was  then  attached,  as  a  working  priest,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  but  he  soon  made  himself  a 
monk,  and  entered  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  in  Lvons. 
From  1864  till  1869  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preach- 
ers ever  heard  at  Bordeaux.  Nantes,  and  in  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris.  But  he  was  suspected  of  uttering  too  liberal  religious 
doctrines,  and  finally  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Father 
H.  soon  after  (1869»  made  a  voyage  to  the  U.  S.,  and  on  his 
return  to  Fr.  he  married  an  Amer.  lady.  Persecution  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  Switz.,  where  he  established  an 
Old  Cath.  ch.  at  Geneva. 

Hyaena.    See  Hy,«NrD.E. 

Hyien'ldse  [Gr.  vaiva  :  Lat.  hyiena].  a  carnivore,  ■with 
the  feet  digitigrade  :  teeth  -34  ;  the  last  upper  tooth  or  true 
molar,  small  and  tubercular :  the  last  upper  premolar  secto- 
rial :  in  the  lower  jaw  the  true  molar  sectorial.  The  hind 
legs  are  usually  short,  the  tail  short  and  bushy,  and  the  neck 
provided  ■with  a  short,  bristly  mane,  whence  the  classical 
name,  signifjing  a  "  sow.""  Three  li-ving  species  are  known  : 
two  of  these  are  from  S.  Afr.— ■viz.  the  brown  H.  yH.  brunnea  \, 
and  the  Spotted  H.  iH.  crocuta).  The  striped  H.  (H.  striata) 
ranges  over  Afr.  and  .S.  Asia. 

Hyaen'odon  [Gr.  vaira.  a  "hyaena,"  and  oiou?,  a 
"tooth""]  an  extinct  genus  of  mammals,  the  type  of  an 
extinct  family,  Hywnodontida?,  partaking  of  characters  of 
the  true  carnivores,  but  representing  another  order.  The 
name  was  first  used  for  a  species  from  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  Fr..  and  the  genus  also  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
that  counti'y.  Dr.  Leidy  has  aLso  described  3  species  from 
the  Miocene  of  Dakota.  The  largest  of  these.  H.  honidus. 
is  the  largest  knowii  species  of  the  genus,  and  equalled  in 
size  a  large  black  bear.  Thelower  jaw  is  strong.  The  H 
cr-uentu-^  and  H.  crucians  are  smaller  species. 

Hy'alite,  or  ITIaller's  Olass,  a  form  of  opal  or  hy- 
drated  silica,  of  glassy  lustre.  It  occurs  as  an  incrustation, 
generally  in  the  form  of  pellucid  drops. 

Hyatt  (.\LPHEfs).    See  Appendix. 

Hybernation.    See  Hibernation. 

Hyde  u\lvan),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin.  Conn..  Feb. 
2.  1768  ;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1788.  and  in  1792  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Lee.  Ma.ss.,  where  he  remained 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  for  21  yi-s.  v. -p.  of  Williams  Coll.. 
and  pub.  several  sermons.    D.  Dec.  4,  18^. 

Hyde  (Annei.  a  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of 
Clarendon,  b.  in  1637.  and  lived  at  the  Hague  as  maid-of- 
honor  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  sister  to  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  Here  James,  at  that  time  duke  of  York,  formed 
a  liaison  with  her,  and  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  Eng.  in  1660  he  married  her  clan- 
destinely. She  exercised  a  great  influence  on  her  husband. 
She  was  a  R.  Cath.  and  converted  him.  Her  2  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  who  both  became  queens  of  Eng.,  were  ed. 
in  the  Prot.  religion.    Anne  d.  in  1671. 

Hyde  (Eoward).    See  Clarendon. 

Hyde  Park,  on  R.  R.,  Cook  co..  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Poi).  187(1.  3C>44  :  1880.  1.5.71(i. 

Hyde  Park,  R.  R.  centre.  Norfolk  co..  Mass.,  7  m.  from 
Bi>stoii.  on  Neponset  River.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  4136:  188tl.  7088. 

Hyderabad'  (or  Haiderabad,  as  it  is  wTitten  in 
oflicial  Eng.  papers),  the  I'ap.  of  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan. 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  princes  under  Eng.  pro- 
tection. Pop.  200,0iX).  The  city  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Deccan.  about  .520  metres  above  the  sea.  on  the 
Mussi  River,  which  liere  is  nearly  160  metres  broad.  The 
larger  part  of  the  city,  the  old  city,  stands  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Mussi :  on  the  N.  is  that  quarter  which  by  Englishmen  is 
called  the  Princess  Bazaar,  and  which  contains  the  magnifi- 
cent building  of  the  Eng.  residency.  This  buOding  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  palace  of  the  nizam.  standing  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Among  the  private  houses 
the  palace  of  the  influential  minister,  Salar  Jung,  is  the 
most  remarkable :  the  palace  of  Shumsul  Umra.  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  together  with  Salar  Jung,  is 
also  noteworthy.  The  city  is  principally  Mohammedan,  and 
the  most  prominent  of  its  mosques  are  the  cathedral  mosque 
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and  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet.  A  veiy  striking  building  is 
the  Chahar  Minar.  formerly  a  univ.  Where  tlie  4  priu.  streets 
cross  each  other  it  rises  on  4  immense  arches,  so  tliat  the 
streets  rim  below  it.  The  city  is  very  extensive,  but  con- 
tains many  small  and  poor  houses  in  narrow  streets.  The 
surrounding'  country  is  rich  in  magnificent  gardens  with 
ponds,  pa\ilions.  and  villas.  H.  was  once  the  prin.  market 
for  the  diamonds  cut  in  the  neighboring  Golconda  ;  its  man- 
ufactures of  cottdii  and  paper  are  still  considerable ;  kbn- 
k/iwab,  a  silk  embroidered  witli  gold,  and  turbans  are  made. 
\_From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  I'uiv.  Vyc,  by  August  Niemann.] 

Hy'der  A'li,  b.  in  1738  at  Bangalore,  which  his  father 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  ra.iah  of  Mysore.  In  17.56  he  inherited 
the  fief  at  the  deatli  of  his  elder  brother,  and  in  17.09  he  made 
himself  actual  ruler  of  Mysore,  leaving  to  the  rajah  nothing 
but  his  title  and  a  portion  of  the  revenues.  H.  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  India, 
had  great  respect  for  all  the  inventions  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, and  was  possessed  of  great  military  talent.  He  con- 
quered Calicut,  Bednor,  Onor.  and  Cananor,  and  threw  off 
the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  over  Mysore.  In  his  first 
war  with  the  Eng.  he  dictated  peace  under  the  walls  of 
Madras:  Apr.  15.  1760,  and  in  the  war  between  the  Eng.  and 
Ft.  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  fought  with  various  .suc- 
cess, but  d.  at  Chitore  in  1782,  before  the  war  was  over  ;  his 
son.  Tippoo  .Sahib,  succeeded  him. 

Hydra  (Polyp).    See  Htdroid.a.. 

Hy'dra,  island  of  Gr.,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Morea,  11  m. 
long  and  .3  m.  broad.  It  is  high,  rocky,  and  bare  ;  and  al- 
most all  its  inhabs.  live  in  the  town  of  Hydra,  on  the  X. 
coast.  The  island  was  uninhabited  in  anc.  times.  In  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  fugitives  from  Albania,  Argolis,  and 
Attica  founded  the  city,  and  it  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity.    Pop.  182;>.  40,000;  1877.  6,811. 

Hydrau'gea  [Gr.  v6cop,  -'water,"  and  ayyos,  a  "vessel," 
perhaps  from  the  fondness  of  the  plants  for  water],  a  genus 
of  shrubs  of  the  saxifrage  family,  natives  of  U.  S.  and  N.  E. 
Asia.     The  H.  of  the  green-house  is  //.  Jwrtenisis  of  Chi. 

Hydras'tis  Canadensis,  the  only  known  species  of 
its  genus,  a  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  U.  S.,  and  known 
as  puccoon,  yellow  root,  etc..  is  used  to  some  extent  in  med. 
and  has  the  power  of  dyeing  a  rich  yellow.  Its  tonic  powers 
depend  in  part  on  the  presence  of  berberin  and  hydrastin. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral.     See  Chloral. 

Hy'drate  of  Cro'ton  -  Clilo'ral.  By  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  over  pure  aldehyde,  there  are  formed  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  chlorated  aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid,  or 
croton-chloral.  Obtained  pure,  it  is  a  dense  oily  liquid  of  pe- 
culiar odor.  Mixed  with  excess  of  warm  water,  it  forms 
croton-chloral  hydrate,  a  crystalline  substance  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Croton-chloral  hydrate  has  been  tried  in  med.  as  a  substitute 
for  chloral-hydrate  in  certain  cases.  Its  asserted  advan- 
tages are  a  greater  freedom  from  danger  of  paralyzing  the 
heart,  and  a  special  power  of  producing  anajsthesia  —  and 
thus  relieving  pain— in  parts  of  head  and  face  innervated 
by  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  Edward  Curtis. 

Hy'drates  [Gr.  v&u>p.  "water"].  This  term  was  for- 
merly applied  to  compounds  formed  liy  the  combination  of 
water  with  metallic  or  (Jther  oxides.  Modern  chemistry  has 
shown  that  they  contain  liydroxyl  and  not  water,  and  they 
are  now  called  Idjilfuxliim.  Thus,  slaked  lime  was  formerly 
known  as  '"hydiaTc  of  lime,"  now  as  "  calcium  hydroxide." 

Hy'draj  Tlie  Leriiseau,  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  a 
monster  with  the  b(jdy  of  a  serpent,  but  with  many  heads, 
which  grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  off,  and  from 
whose  mouths  issued  a  deadly  venom.  It  inhabited  the 
marshes  of  Lcrna.  but  was  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Hydra ii'iic  Crane,  a  device  by  which  the  hydrostatic 
press  is  utilized  in  working  derricks,  cranes,  etc.  in  unload- 
ing and  loading  ships,  etc.  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
have  a  number  of  cranes,  which,  if  managed  by  the  direct 
application  of  steam-power,  would  require  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery ;  but  a  steam-engine  working  a  hydrostatic  press  is 
made  to  work  the  cranes,  the  necessary  lapidity  of  motion 
being  gained  by  long  leverage  and  the  use  of  pulleys. 

Hydraulic  Elevator,  or  Ascenseur  Edoiix.  This 
is  an  invention  of  M.  Leon  :fidoux  of  Paris,  Fr.,  designed  to 
lift  weights  by  hydraulic  pressure  from  level  to  level, 
though  in  its  actual  application  employed  only  to  elevate 
persons  from  story  to  story  in  public  hotels  or  other  lofty 
buildings.  Its  construction  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  description  of  an  elevator  of  tliis  kind  which  was 
in  operation  during  the  Exposition  of  1SG7  in  Paris,  in  the 
gallery  of  machines  of  the  Exposition  :  The  essential  parts 
of  this  apjiaratus  consisted  of  a  cyhuder  20  metres  (66  ft.) 
long,  sunken  iierpendicuhirly  into  the  earth,  with  a  plunger 
descending  into  it  to  the  same  depth,  and  packed  water- 
tight at  the  top  of  tlie  cylinder.  Into  tins,  below  the  pack 
ing,  water,  from  the  source  from  which  the  Exposition  re- 
ceived its  supply  for  gen.  purposes,  was  admitted,  by  means 
of  a  valve  whicli  was  under  t'le  control  of  the  attendant. 
The  piston  rose  under  tlie  pressure  to  the  required  height, 
and  was  maintained  there  by  closing  the  valve.  A  car  or 
kiosk,  for  the  accommodation  <.f  passengers,  rested  on  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  [liston,  and  was  elevated  as  it  rose. 
The  descent  was  effected  bv  opening  another  valve  which 
allowed  the  water  to  escape  at  the  level  of  tlie  earth's  sur- 
face; when,  the  pressure  being  lelieved,  the  ear  descended 
by  its  own  weiglit.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  plunger  was 
0.85  metre  (10  inches),  and  that  of  the  cylinder  only  suffi- 
ciently greater  to  allow  free  water-way.  The  plunger  was 
a  hollow  casting,  turned  and  polished  on  the  exteri<ir,  and 
closed  at  the  bottom.  It  was  formed  of  4  lengths  carefully 
united.  A  strong  wire  cabk'  extending  tln-ough  the  interior 
from  end  to  end  firmly  bound  tlie  jiarts  together,  and  served 
as  a  security  for  holding  them  in  position  in  case  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  accident.  In  its  ascent,  the  car  was 
guided  by  4  cast-iron  columns,  which  formed  a  rectangu- 


lar frame- work  or  tower  around  it.  These  columns  were 
hollow  also,  affording  space  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
hea\->'  weights  within  them,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
empty  car  was  principally  counterpoised.  Chains  passing 
over  pulleys  at  the  top  connected  these  weights  with  the  car 
at  its  4  angles.  Only  sufficient  preponderance  was  given  to 
the  car  to  allow  it  to  descend  without  a  load.  The  resist- 
ance to  which  the  hydraulic  pressure  was  opposed  amount- 
ed, therefore,  to  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  varving 
charge.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  as  thecarascends 
the  weight  opposed  to  the  pressure  virtually  increases,  since 
the  plunger,  so  long  as  it  is  immersed,  is  buoyed  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  A  compensation  for  this 
increase  of  resistance  is  piovided  by  M.  Edoux,  in  giving  to 
the  chains  a  weight  per  running  foot  equal  to  the  eighth 
part  of  the  thus  acciuing  increase  of  weight  of  the  piston— 
that  is  to  say,  about  2  kilograms,  or  a  little  more  than  4  lbs. 
There  being  4  chains,  and  each  chain  being  diminished  1  ft. 
in  length  on  the  side  of  the  car.  and  increased  in  length  on 
the  side  of  the  counterpoise,  1  ft.  for  each  ft.  of  elevation, 
the  counterpoise  is  thus  incieased  at  the  same  time  16  kilo- 
grams, or  about  34  lbs.,  which  is  equal  to  the  simultaneous 
increase  in  the  virtual  weight  of  the  piston.  For  a  more 
complete  article  on  this  subject  see  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  wheie 
the  conditions  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  H.  E.  an- 
fuHv  discussed.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Hydraulic  Engines.  The  usual,  and  generally  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  employing  water-power  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  (See  Turbine.)  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  use  it 
as  steam  is  used,  to  act  on  a  piston  in  a  cylinder.  This 
mode  of  application  is  especially  adapted  to  the  case  of 
a  small  supply  of  water  having  a  large  fall.  Hydraulic  en- 
gines, like  steam-engines,  may  be  either  reciprocating  or  ro- 
tary. Some  modifications  are  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  the  parts,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  different  phys. 
properties  of  the  denser  fluid.  The  induction  and  eduction 
pipes,  for  instance,  must  be  larger  than  are  required  for 
steam,  and  should  have  no  abrupt  angles.  Freer  valve- ways 
also  are  necessaiy ;  the  eduction  valve  should  open  very 
promptly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  the  induction  valve 
should  not  close  until  the  stroke  is  quite  completed— that  is 
to  say,  the  influx  should  cease  and  the  efflux  should  begin 
exactly  at  the  same  moment.  Any  material  eiTor  in  making 
the  adjustments  designed  to  accomplish  this  end,  or  any  im- 
perfect working  of  the  machinery  which  prevents  its  attain- 
ment, will  produce  concussions  icoitpt:  c/e  bUier,  "water- 
ram  blows,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fr.),  which  will  very 
certainly  be  injurious,  and  which  may  be  destructive.  In 
the  H.  E.  which  have  been  most  extensively  introduced,  and 
most  successful  in  practice,  provision  is  made  by  relief 
valves  or  other  expedients  to  mitigate  or  obviate  the  evil 
resulting  from  this  cause  :  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  by 
the  adjustments  of  the  machine  itself  to  permit  the  column 
by  which  it  is  operated  to  maintain  a  uniform  velocity,  botli 
true  economy  of  power  and  durability  of  parts  will  be  best 
consulted.  In  the  case  of  steam,  attention  to  the  particu- 
lars here  pointed  out  is  not  so  rigidly  necessary  ;  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  fact  that  steam  is  eminently  compres- 
sible, while  water  is  so  only  to  a  degree  which  for  ordinary 
purposes  may  be  regarded  as  insensible. 

It  is  only  in  some  special  industries  that  H.  E.  have  as  yet 
been  extensively  introduced.  In  large  foundries  they  have 
been  found  very  convenient  in  the  working  of  cranes  and 
other  heavy  machineiy.  They  have  also  been  employed 
occasionally  for  the  drainage  of  mines.  They  may  be  said 
to  he  indispensable  in  the  management  of  Bessemer  con- 
verters.    (Eor  a  more  complete  article  see  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.'i 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Hydraulic  Forging.  This  process  consists  in  sub- 
stituting the  continuous  pressure  of  the  hydraulic  press  for 
the  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer  in  shaping  wrought  iron 
and  steel.  A  swedge,  or  mould,  of  the  desired  object  is 
necessary,  and  under  the  proper  conditions  of  temperature 
the  metal  may  be  forced  into  every  angle  and  recess  as  per- 
fectly as  if  made  fluid  by  fusion  aiid  cast.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  forming  parts  of  locomotives,  and  R.  R.  rolling  stock 
where  superior  strength  and  lightness  are  important.  It  is 
also  used  instead  of  heavy  steam-hammers  for  drawing 
down  large  ingots  of  Bessemer  steel.  In  this  operation 
there  is  no  noise  or  jar.  The  pist(m  descends  slowly,  but 
irresistibly,  and  forces  the  hot  metal  each  way  as  if  it  were 
a  mass  of  soft  putty.  The  ingot  yields  gradually  to  the  press- 
ure, and  bulges  out  at  the  sides  and  end  as  in  Fig.  A.  and  is 
not  drawn  over  more  at  the  surface  than  at  the  centre,  so 
as  to  give  a  ragged  hollow  end  (Fig.  B),  such  as  is  usually 
formed  under  hammers  and  rollers. 
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Before  the  forging  of  an  ingot  is  completed  a  distinct 
structural  arrangement  of  the  steel  is  developed.  As  the 
piston-head  descends  into  the  mass  and  squeezes  it  upon 
the  anvil,  the  lines  of  structures -sisible  in  the  sides  of  the 
ingot  bend  downward,  and  are  compressed  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut,  the  movement  extending 
WA  to  the  very  centre  of  the  mass.     From 

U^     I _^   whatever  cause  it  originates,  this  grain 

=  is  an  important  factor  of  strength  in 
—  pressed  forgings.  These  structural  pe- 
culiarities are  most  distinct  in  the 
pressed  forgings  made  from  piled  iron 
masses,  and  are  beautifully  shown  in 
etched  sections  of  irregular  angular  objects  like  cross-heads, 
as  m  the  figure,  a  section  of  a  cross-head,  about  }4i  natural 
size.  The  lines  of  the  grain  conform  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  the  form  of  the  ma.ss,  winding  in  and  out  around  the 
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cun-es  and  angles  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest 
jitrenffth  where  it  is  most  needed. 


In  forging  such  oli.jects  as  the  parts  of  luacliiiies  weiahint; 
from  51)  to  150  lbs.  or  more,  a  mass  or  ball  of  metal  is  cut  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  required  wciirht  from  the  end  of  an 
ingot,  and  is  heated  nearly  wliite  hot  preparatory  to  being 
thrown  into  the  mould.  The  moulds  are  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  in  several  parts  if  necessary.  The  mould  is  placed 
directly  under  the  piston-head.  All  the  parts  being  prop- 
erly ad.iusted,  and  the  inside  of  the  mould  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  plunger  being  smeared  with  thick  oil  or  grease, 
a  mass  of  hot  steel  is  thrown  into  the  open  top  of  the 
mould  ;  the  plunger  is  brought  slowly  down,  and  pushes 
the  hot  metal  before  it  into  every  part  and  recess  of  the 
mould.  If  the  work  has  been  well  done,  all  the  angles  of 
the  object  are  full  and  solid.  All  pieces  pressed  in  the  same 
mould  are  alike  in  dimensions,  and  there  is  no  great  excess 
of  metal  in  any  part  to  be  cut  away,  and  consequently  it 
requires  less  labor  and  expense  to  tit  up  such  forgings  than 
it  does  for  those  of  irregular  dimensions  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  rapidity  with  which  intricate  forgings 
are  made  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  method. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  heavy  work,  where  there  are 
many  angles  and  interior  surfaces  to  be  shaped.  The 
wheels  for  locomotives  and  for  railway  carriages  are  forged 
out  in  this  way  in  segments,  whicli  are  afterward  united  by 
welding  under  the  press.  [From  orlg.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Ct/c, 
bii  Phof.  W.  p.  Blake.] 

Hydraulic  Press.     See  Hydrostatic  PnESS. 

Hydraulic  Ram,  a  machine  for  elevating  a  part  of 
the  water  furnished  by  a  stream  to  a  height  gi-eater  than 
that  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  di-awn.  A  heavj'  body, 
like  water,  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  performs,  while 
being  brought  to  rest,  an  amount  of  mechanical  work  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  body  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity. 
In  the  11.  K.  the  moving  body  is  the  mass  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  long  pipe,  the  exit  of  which  is  alternately  opened 
and  closed.  The  resistance  opposed  to  the  water's  motion 
when  its  exit  is  closed  is  the  elastic  force  of  air  confined  in 
a  closed  vessel,  and  the  work  performed  by  it  consists  in 
compressing  this  air,  which,  by  its  tendency  to  expand, 
forces  the  water  to  a  higher  level.  The  accompanying 
figure  is  a  section  of  a  hydraulic  ram  :  a  is  the  supply-pipe 
leading  from  the  pond  or  other  source  of  supply ;  b  is  a 
cock  for  closing  the  supply-pipe  ;  «  is  a  plate  to  w'hich  the 
air-vessel '/  is  bolted.  Below  this  plate  are  2  compartments 
—one,  <•,  forming  a  channel  through  which  the  water  passes 
freely  when  the  valve  g  is  open,  and  communicating  with 
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Hydraulic  Ram. 

the  air-vessel  by  the  valve/',  which  allows  the  water  to  enter 
the  air-vessel,  but  not  to  return.  The  other  compartment 
communicates  freely  with  the  air-vess(>l.  and  witli  a  rising 
pipe,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  for  conveying  the  water  to 
the  higher  level.  Tlie  valve  g  being  in  tlie  position  shown, 
the  water  commences  to  move  through  the  sui)ply-pipe, 
escaping  at  r/  and  passing  oft'  through  the  waste-pipe  //.  The 
velocity  soon  becomes  so  great  as  to  lift  the  valve  g,  which 
closes  the  outlet.  While  coming  to  rest  the  w'ater  in  the 
pipe  exerts  a  pressure  sufticient  to  lift  the  valve/,  and  com- 
press air  in  the  air-vessel  by  flowing  into  it.  As  soon  as  the 
water  comes  to  rest  the  pi-essure  ceases,  the  valve/' closes, 
the  valve  g  opens,  and  tlie  same  thing  occurs  airain.  The 
expansion  of  the  air  in  the  air-vessel  causes  a  uniform  flow 
through  the  rising  pipe.  [From  orig.  uri.  in  •/.'»•  I'lih-.  Cyc. 
by  ^.  P,  Frizeli.,  C,  E.] 

Hydriodic  Acid.    See  Iodine. 

Hydrobroniic  .4cid.    See  Bkomixe. 

Hydrocar'buiis  [Gr.  vBwp,  "water,''  and  Lat.  carlio. 
"coal"],  compounds  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only.  Many  such  compounds  are  found  ready  foi-med  in 
nature  ;  most  of  the  essential  oils  (whicli  see),  as  turpen- 
tine, lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  neroli,  etc.,  are  hydrocar- 
bons.   Caoutchouc   and  gutta  -  percha  are  hydrocarbons. 


Methane  (marsh-gas)  is  found  in  the  mud  of  stagnant  pools 
and  in  coal-beds,  and  under  the  name  oi  Jire-ilainp  produces 
the  disastrous  explosions  in  mines.  Petroleum  and  ozocer- 
ite are  mixtures  of  several  homologous  hydrocarbons.  The 
most  fruitful  source  of  hydrocarbons  is  the  destructive 
distillation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  This  al- 
ways results  in  the  formation  of  4  distinct  products:  (1) 
the  charcoal  or  coke  which  remains  behind  in  the  retort  ; 
Cii  the  fixed  gases;  13)  the  tar;  (4)  the  wateiy  product, 
which  is  acid  when  distilled  from  non-nitrogenous  bodies, 
such  as  wood,  etc_  owing  to  the  presence  of  acetic  acid, 
and  alkaline  when  derived  from  nitrogenous  bodies,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia.  The  gas  and  tar  consist 
largely  of  H.,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseoiis.  (For  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal,  see  article  Gas-Lighting.) 

The  H.  are  the  simplest  of  all  organic  compounds,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  starting-points  from  which  all  other  organic 
bodies  may  be  derived  by  substitution  or  addition.  The  H. 
may  be  formed  (1)  synthetically  from  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
as  wlit'ii  liydrogen  is  passed  over  carbon  heated  to  redness 
liy  the  voltaic  arc.  From  acetylene  other  more  complicated 
H.  may  be  built  up.  ^2)  From  compounds  containing  carbon- 
disulphide,  hydrogen  sulphide.  C(ipper,  methane,  and  cuprous 
sulphide.  :Methane  (marsh-gas>  may  also  be  formed  from 
carbon  dioxide  by  first  converting  this  into  carbon  monox- 
ide, converting  tliis  into  formic  acid  and  then  subjecting  a 
salt  of  this  acid  to  destructive  distillation.  Alcohol  heated 
with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  ethylene  (olefiant 
gas).  .\  II.  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  greater  or 
less  complexity  :  metliane  may  be  changed  to  acetylene  by 
a  series  of  induction  sparks,  or  to  naphthalene  by  a  vei-y  high 
temperature.  Methane  and  carbon  monoxide  yield  tritylene 
when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  :  In  the  process  of 
cracking  the  heavy  H.  are  sjilit  up  into  lighter  oils  by  expos- 
ure to  temperatures  near  their  boiling-points.  By  substitu- 
tion, the  II.  yield  haloid  ethers.  These,  in  turn,  may  be 
changed  to  alcohols  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate. 

The  H.  are  classified  in  series,  according  to  their  composi- 
tion. The  Paraffines  include  methane  or  marsh-gas,  and 
the  various  constituents  of  petroleum,  including  the  solid 
parafBne.  The  Olefines  include  olefiant  gas.  The  Bexzole 
series  includes  benzole,  toluol,  etc.  Other  important  H.  are 
anthracene,  naphthalene,  etc.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Hy'drocele  [Lat.  hydrocele  ;  Gr.  u£poKr)A>j,  from  vlmp. 
"water,"  and  Ki)Ar;,  "tumor''],  an  accumulation  of  water 
between  the  two  serous  coverings  of  the  testicles  or  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  known  as  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  fol- 
low an  inflammation  of  the  testes,  but  generally  follows 
strains.  It  may  afifect  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  but 
usually  we  find  the  eft'usion  on  one  side  only.  It  fonns  a 
pear-shaped,  painless  tumoi-,  which  causes  uneasiness  to 
the  patient  only  on  account  of  its  size  ;  it  sometimes  grows 
so  large  as  to  reach  nearly  down  to  the  knees  ;  fiuctiiation 
can  be  felt.  By  stretching  the  integuments  over  the  tumor 
and  placing  a  candle  behind  it  in  a  dark  room,  the  light 
will  be  transmittc>d  ;  this  would  not  occur  if  the  swelling 
were  solid.  Another  test  to  determine  the  consistence  of 
it  is  to  iilunge  a  needle  into  the  mass,  and  see  whether  it 
falls  over  ti rone  side  and  floats  about,  or  retains  the  posi- 
tion in  wliich  it  was  placed.  The  treatment  of  H.  may  be 
divided  into  the  palliative  and  the  radical.  The  former 
consists  in  drawing  off  the  efl'used  fluid  by  the  trocar  and 
canula  ;  this  relieves  the  patient  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  the  sac  is  apt  to  fill  again,  when  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated.  We  find  patients  submitting  to  this 
operation  from  once  to  four  times  annually  throughout 
their  lives,  rather  than  submit  to  a  procedure  which  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  would  insure  their  complete  re- 
covery. The  radical  cure  is  effected  by  exciting  an  in- 
flammation in  the  sac  which  shall  cause  the  opposing  sur- 
faces to  adhere,  and  thus  obliterate  the  cavity  and  pre- 
vent further  effusion.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by 
irritating  the  surfaces  with  the  end  of  the  canula  before  it 
is  withdrawn,  but  this  method  is  uncertain.  Generally,  it 
is  done  liy  injecting  some  stimulating  fiuid  :  for  this  it  was 
customary  to  use  port  wine  or  zinc  lotion,  but  more  recent 
ly  tincture  of  iodine  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  If  there  is 
ihuch  inflammation,  cold  applications  locally  and  opium  in- 
ternally are  the  indications. 

HydrooepU'alus  [(ir.  u5po<c<:<i)aAor,  from  viu>p.  "water,"' 
and  K(4>a\ri,  ■■  liead  "  ],  a  dropsical  effusion  of  fluids  into  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  occupying  one  or  more  of  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  or  tlie  sub-meiiingeal  space,  or  both.  Acute 
II.  is  ordinarily  a  symptom  of  Meningitis  (which  see),  par- 
ticularly of  tubercular  meningitis  ;  but  cases  occur  in  which 
no  tubercle  can  be  discovered  after  death.  The  causes  of 
chronic  H.  are  various.  The  large  majority  of  cases  are 
congenital,  and  IL  must  be  set  down  as  a  disease  (or  symp- 
tomi  belonging  to  infantile  life  ;  but  cases  occasionally  occur 
in  mature  life  or  in  old  age.  Dean  Swift,  after  3  yeai-s  of 
illness,  died  with  IL.  the  result,  doubtless,  of  organic  brain- 
disease.  The  prognosis  of  chronic  H.  is  very  grave.  The 
child  may  live  for  many  yrs.,  but  (with  rare  exceptions) 
becomes  idiotic,  and  in  some  cases  is  epileptic.  When  the 
disease  is  detected  earlv,  mercurial  inunctiinis.  with  the 
administration  of  the  ioc^ides.  may  possibly  afford  benefit. 
Treatment  by  systematic  compression  or  by  tapping  the 
skull  (the  latter  operation  to  be  followed  by  firm  compres- 
sion) has  been  tried  in  many  cases,  but  the  most  common 
result  has  been  the  speedy  death  of  the  patient,  although  in 
a  few  instances  it  would  appear  that  more  or  less  advantage 
has  been  obtained  bv  these  means. 

Hydroclilo'rtc"  .\cid,  called  also  .Tlurlatfo,  Clilo- 
roliydrlo,  and  C'lilorliydric  .\cld  [anc.  names,  marin, 
nci(/,  spirit  of  xalt :  Fr.  acide  nn/riatiqiie.  acidt  chlorhydriqtit  ; 
(.er.  Sa/snt'iiire.  C/>/orwaf:.''tr!<tojf'x,iiire].  The  muriatic  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory  is  a  solu- 
tion in  water  of  the  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.    It  occurs  in  nature  only  as  an  irregular  product 
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of  volcanic-  eruptions.  It  is,  however,  a  natural  constituent 
of  r/a/>tric  j)iire.<.  Artificially,  it  is  always  prepared  by  the 
action  of  s'ulpliuric  acid  upon  common  salt,  the  chloride  of 
sodium— an  action  evolvinir  the  gaseous  chloride  of  hydro- 
gen, the  latter  Ijcing  passed  into  water  kept  cold,  which 
absorbs  it  with  gicat  a\i(iity  to  the  maximum  extent  of 
about  46()  times  its  vol..  increasing  in  Inilk  ^,  and  in  weight 
about  75  per  cent.  In  comnieice,  there  are  3  distinct  quali- 
ties—the  common  yellow  commercial  acid,  which  is  sold  iu 
carboys,  and  which'is  usually  ((uite  impure,  owing  its  yellow 
color,  in  part  at  least,  to  iron,  and  usually  containing  sul- 
pliurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  other  contaminations  ; 
the  grade  called  "jeweller's  acid,"  which,  when  prepared 
with  tiie  use  of  distilled  water,  is  likely  to  be  a  good  article, 
sufficiently  so  even  for  med.  use  ;  and  the  so  called  "  chemi- 
cally pure""  acid,  for  analytical  uses,  which  should  of  course 
be  made  from  distilled  water,  and  should  justify  its  name. 
II.  A.  gas  is  colorli'ss  and  transparent,  and  of  suffocating 
odor.  In  the  air  it  foi'nis  white  fumes  by  condensing  the 
aqueims  vajior  to  a  licpiid  fog.  Wlien  saturated  with  the  gas 
the  liquid  arid  lias  a  density  of  1.20 or  l.'~'l.  Heated,  it  gives 
off  the  gas,  witii  appearance  fif  ebullition,  until  its  density 
runs  down  to  1.094,  when  it  will  distil  over  unchanged. 

Test))  for  Piiri/y.— Pure  aci<l  should  leave  no  /<n'/if  when  a 
drop  is  dried  on  bright  platinum  foil  and  the  latter  ignited. 
To  test  for  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  evaporate  in  a 
<-lean  porcelain  dish  after  adding  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  or  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  barium. 
Tlie  dry  residue  should  then  foi-m  a  elear  solution  in  dis- 
tilled water  again.  Any  turbidity  is  sulphate  of  baryta. 
After  warming  with  a  fragment  of  chlorate  of  potash,  satu- 
ration with  ammonia  sliouM  give  no  precipitate  (iron).  It 
must  not  tarnisli  bright  eoiilier  when  boiled  in  it  (arsenic). 
It  must  not  dissolve  on  boiling  tiierewitli  the  minutest  speck 
of  gold  l<-af  niitric  and  nitrous  acids).  For  most  uses  sul- 
l)hurous  ;ii-iil  is  likely  to  be  the  most  detrimental  impurity, 
and,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  the  most  common. 

In  case  of  i)oisoning  witli  muriatic  acid,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  generally  similar  to  tliose  of  other  corrosive  min- 
eral acids,  /nti(//i'->iin,  jj/Yparf/  ritulk,  or  even  ^oup,  may  lie 
administered  iii  large  quantities  as  an  immediate  antidote. 
[From  iiiiff.  art.  in  J.\t  Univ.  (Jyc,  tjy  Prof.  II.  Wurtz.] 

Hj'drofyan'lc  Acid  is  a  most  deadly  poison  to  both 
animals  and  plants.  In  the  anhydrous  state  It  is  one  of  the 
most  active  destroyers  of  life  known,  a  single  drop  put  on 
the  tongue  killing  "a  large  dog  in  a  few  seconds,  and  death 
being  even  caused  by  lireathing  Its  fumes.  Even  the  me- 
dicinal preiianitioii.  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  containing  2 
per  <;ent.  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  is  a  tremendous  poison,  and 
must  lie  use(l  cautiously.  In  excessive  dose  the  symptoms 
are  merely  those  <if  the  act  of  death.  The  sufferer  falls  as 
if  struck  liy  lightning,  all  the  vital  functions  being  appar- 
ently arrested  simultaneously.  In  less  dose  death  ensues  by 
failure  of  bie-aihiiig  after  a  brief  interval  of  from  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  liuurof  convulsion  or  pai-alysis  and  col- 
lapse. The  nature  of  the  poisonous  action  is  not  yet  thor- 
fiughly  made  out.  There  is  no  chemical  antidote,  and  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  accident  or  malice,  death  is  generally 
so  speedy  that  all  leinediesare  too  late.  Ammonia,  atropine 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  artificial  respiration,  and  alter- 
nate dashing-i  of  liot  and  cold  water  on  the  chest  are  the 
means  that  offer  most  hope.  Medicinally,  tlie  dilute  acid  is 
useful  to  arrest  nausea  and  vomiting,  allay  cough,  and,  lo- 
cally applied,  to  relieve  irritation  and  itching  of  the  skin. 

EuwAKD  Curtis. 

Hydrodyiiaiiiic  Kiiglnes.    See  Hydraulic  Engines. 

Hydrortiiorif  Afid.     See  Fluohtdkic  Acid. 

HydroftiioMilicic  Acid.     See  Fluosilicic  Acid. 

Hy'drojiei'  \Vv.  Iii/dronene  ;  Ger.  ]Vas.s,rsf/i(l'f/iis  ;  earlier 
clieiiiists,  iiitl(iiinn(il)l('  air].  The  ancs.  lielieved  water  an 
elementary  substance.  In  the  16th  century  I'aracelsus  dis- 
</overed  that  iron  and  sulpliuric  acid  engiMider  together  an 
aeriform  body  or  gas.  Not  until  1072  was  this  observed  to 
lie  comljustible.  It  was  henceforward  known  as  inflamma- 
lile  air,  until  Lavoisier,  after  the  discovery  of  its  chemical 
nature  and  origin,  called  it  hijdrof/cn,  or  water-generator, 
from  the  (Jr.  vhuip  and  yiwauj.  In  1700  Lemery  discovered 
that  it  explodes  in  admixture  with  air.  Henceforth  it  was 
regarded  as  being  or  conveying  the  principle  of  fire,  and 
under  the  tlieory  of  Stahl  was  l)elieved  to  be  wholly  or 
<;liiefiy  composed  of  tlie  so  called  jililoriixton.  In  17(i6  Caven- 
<lisli  took  ui>  its  investigation,  and  discovered  that  when 
burned  it  jii-oduces  water.  Not  till  17H1  did  Cavendish  com- 
lilete  the  discovery  by  burning  together  o.rygen  and  H.,  and 
finding  that  the  sole  jiroduct  was  water. 

Many  authorities  assert  that  II.  is  never  found  free  in  na- 
ture upon  the  eailh.  It  certainly  exists,  however,  in  vol- 
canic ga.ses.  The  s|iectroscope  detects  H.  in  the  chromo- 
sphere of  our  sun  and  in  many  other  stars,  also  in  certain 
Jiebula'.  Water  contains  '/»  of  its  weiglit  of  H.  Steam,  and 
water  in  otln'r  vaporous  forms,  contain  an  amount  of  II. 
■vvhicli,  when  set  free  in  gaseous  form,  is  found  to  assume,  at 
the  same  temiierature,  exactly  tiie  vol.  of  the  vapor  itself. 
Liquid  water,  h(j\vever,  contains  12:>i  times  its  vol.  of  free 
ga.seous  H.  H.  occurs  also  in  nature  in  combination  with 
nitrogen,  as  ammonia  ;  with  carbon,  as  marsh-gas,  the  cliief 
constituent  of  the  gas  of  gas-wells  and  of  the  fire-damp  of 
<'oal-n)ines.  It  occurs  with  carbon  also,  as  petroleum  and 
paraftine,  and  as  an  essential  constituent  of  most  of  the 
.•solid  tissues  of  organic  lieings,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  therefore  of  all  mineral  substances  of  organic  origin, 
•such  as  coals,  asphalts,  bitumens,  mineial  resins  and  rt^sin- 
oids,  etc.  H.  gas  may  be  olitained  from  water  liy  many 
methods,  of  whii'h  there  are  7  prin.  on<'s  that  liave  been  and 
may  be  used,  according  to  circumstances.  H.  is  also  a  prod- 
uct of  the  destructive  distillation,  at  incandescent  lieats, 
of  all  <irganic  substances.  Thus,  common  coal-gas  con- 
tains 40  per  cent,  or  more  of  this  gas  as  a  proximate  con- 
stituent. 

U.  is  the  least  dense  of  all  known  substances.    Air  is  14,43 


times,  and  water  11,143  times  as  heavy  as  II.  Pure  H.  is 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  It  is  not  directly  poi- 
sonous when  inhaled  pure,  death  ensuing  from  mere  absence 
of  oxygen.  The  great  tenuity  of  H.  gas  gives  it  a  great  pen- 
etrative or  rapid  diffusive  power:  many  solid  metals  are 
even  readily  penetrated  or  jiermeated  through  their  pores, 
iron  being  one  of  these.  When  soft  iron  is  permeated  by 
condensed  H..  its  tenacity  is  greatly  injured. 

II.,  in  its  tendency  to  combine  directly  under  normal  press- 
ures and  temperatures  with  other  elements,  is  almost  as 
liassi\e  and  inert  as  nitrogen  ;  the  only  element  toward 
which  it  manifests  much  activity  being  chlorine.  With  tliis 
it  does  not  combine  spontaneously  in  the  dark,  but  light 
causes  an  immediate  combination  to  form  muriatic  acid 
gas;  and  direct  sunshine  will  even  set  up  i-apid  and- explo- 
sive combustion.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  no  com- 
bination takes  place  spontaneously,  but  contact  with  certain 
metals  causes  a  condensation  and  combination,  to  fonn 
water,  on  the  surfaces  of  such  metals,  developing  heat, 
which  may  easily  be  so  managed  as  to  raise  the  metal  to  in- 
candescence, and  thus  cause  the  gaseous  mixture  to  kindle 
throughout,  with  explosion  if  confined.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.''.i  I'nir.  Cyr.,  by  Pikif.  Henry  Wurtz.] 

Hy'drogeu,"  Peroxide  o<",  called  also  Bioxide, 
Biuoxide,  Dioxide,  and  Deutoxide  of  Hydro- 
gen;  also  Oxyjienated  "Water  [Fr.  ten/  o.rygi'ii^e  ;  Ger. 
Wassersli'-^'  Ilinn  ni.ryd,  SaKtrftoff'woKser,  Oxydirtex  Wasser]. 
It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Thenard.  Various  methods 
have  been  employed  for  producing  it.  In  the  best  of  them 
the  resulting  product  is  transparent  and  colorless,  with  a 
density  =  1 .452.  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  water,  not 
freezing  at  22°  F.  below  zero  ;  tastes  like  tartar-emetic,  and 
makes  itching  sores  on  the  skin.  Cold  preserves  it.  By  sud- 
denly heating  it  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  w'ater  oxygen 
is  evolved  with  explosive  rapidity.  Mere  contact  with  cer- 
tain substances,  as  charcoal  and  some  metals,  sets  up  de- 
comiKisition,  often  with  strong  evolution  of  heat.  On  many 
substances  it  acts  as  a  most  powei-ful  oxidizer,  converting 
them  into  their  highest  oxides.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
another  class  of  substances  it  operates  as  a  powerful  re- 
ducer. It  bleaches  indigo  and  decomposes  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. It  also  decolorizes  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  With  chromic  acid  it  forms  perchromic  acid.  The- 
nard ])roposed  its  use  for  restoring  paintings  whicli  had  be- 
c<ime  (lini  thidugh  the  conversion  of  the  white  lead-carbon- 
ate used  in  tlie  jiigments  to  black  sulphide  of  lead.  The  lat- 
ter is  at  once  converted  by  it  into  white  lead-sulphate. 
[From  ori(j.  art.  in  ./.V  Unir.  Cyc,  hy  Prof.  Henry'  Wurtz.] 

Hydroseii,  Pliospliides  of.    See  Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen,  Sulpliides  of.    See  Sulphur. 

Hydrog'rapliy  [Gr.  iibmp,  "  water,"  and  ypa.<i)ii.v,  to 
"write  "]  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  meas- 
urement and  description  of  the  surface-waters  of  the  earth, 
together  with  their  coasts  and  islands,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
important  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  commerce.  II. 
embraces  within  its  scope  marine  survejdng,  the  construc- 
tion of  marine  charts,  and  the  collection  and  publication  of 
all  phys.  and  other  information  tending  in  any  manner  to  the 
perfecting  of  navigation. 

The  eaiiy  hist,  of  H.  is  involved  in  obscurity.  We  know, 
however,  that  from  the  earliest  times  mariners  have  made 
use  of  charts,  but  the  charts  of  the  ancs.  were  mere  sketches 
of  the  coasts,  which  were  laid  down  according  to  roughly 
estimated  distances  :  hence,  in  such  of  them  as  remain  to  us 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  coasts  and  islands  repre- 
sented at  many  times  in  excess  of  their  ac'tual  extent. 

The  first  steps  toward  erecting  II.  into  a  science  were 
taken  about  1440  by  Prince  Henry  of  Port.,  called  '"the 
Navigator,"  who,  by  sending  out  expeditions  of  discovery, 
liy  collecting  information  from  persons  who  had  madenoted 
^■oyages.  and  by  constructing  marine  charts  worthy  of  the 
name,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  science.  Thecharts  in  the 
time  of  Henry,  tliougli  a  great  imiirovement  over  those  of 
an  earliei-  date,  were  yet  rude  and  imperfect.  IiLStruments 
for  deferniining  positions  and  measuring  distances  with  ac- 
curacy did  not  then  exist. 

Henry,  whom  we  may  style  the  first  hydrographer,  d.  in 
]4()3,  aiid  next  to  him  in  the  science  came  Columbus,  who, 
after  liavlng  obtained  much  hydrographic  knowledge,  be- 
came a  maker  and  seller  of  marine  cliarts,  Wliile  engaged 
in  this  occupation  lie  conceived  the  design  of  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  W..  and  in  14i)2  discovered  Amer.,  thus  ex- 
tending the  field  forliydrographic  research  more,  in  a  single 
voyage,  than  had  the  labors  of  all  the  iireceding  centuries. 
The  way  having  been  thus  jiointed  out,  voyages  of  discov- 
ery were  jiiosecnied  in  every  direction,  and  the  increase  in 
hydrographic  knowledge  was  vast  and  rapid  ;  but  the  for- 
niatioii  of  II.  into  an  exact  science,  such  as  we  find  it  at  the 
jiresent  day,  had  scarcely  yet  begun. 

Although  numberless  discoveries  had  been  effected,  and 
vast  additions  made  to  the  stock  of  hydrographic  informa- 
tion, prior  to  the  commeiieeiiK'iit  of  the  jireseiit  century,  yet 
the  great  hydrographic  wcirks  did  not  liegiii  until  that  time 
Then  Fr.  I'corganized  liei- corps  of  hydrographic  engineers 
and  began  tlie  survey  of  her  coasts;  and  otlier  maritime 
I«)\veis,  in  imitation  of  her,  created  special  corps  for  hydro- 
grapliic  woik,  and  tlie  true  hydrographic  survey  of  tlie  world 
began.  For  about  .'ino  yrs,  after  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
Amer.  by  Columbus  the  expeditions  fitted  out  and  sent 
abroad  by  maritime  powers  in  tlie  interests  of  H.,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce  were  voyages  of  discovery,  and  they 
did  not  result  in  permanent  additions  to  II. ;  the  surveys 
made  during  these  voyages  were  rough  ones,  and  the  charts 
rude  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Of  this 
nature  were  all  the  famous  voyages  completed  up  to  1791. 
After  tliat  time  the  era  of  mere  reconnoissance  ended,  and 
that  of  liydrograi)hical  surveying  began. 

The  vast  a<cuinulation  of  hydrographic  information  by 
maritime  powers  led  early  to  tlie  establishment  by  them  of 
hydrographic  ofiices,  where  this  information  was  taken  in 
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liand  and  wrought  into  marine  charts,  books  of  sailing  di- 
rections, and  otlier  practical  shapes,  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
fration  and  commerce.  The  largest,  best  appointed,  and 
most  important  hydrographic  offices  in  the  world  are  those 
of  Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  these  together  pubhsh  charts  and  sailing- 
dii-ections  for  every  portion  of  the  known  world. 

The  I'.  S.  now  supports  2  hydrogi'aphical  estabUshments — 
a  regular  Hydrogi-apliic  Office  and  a  Coast  Survey  Office. 
The  former  of  these  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1866,  yet  already  it  issues  many  very 
important  and  valuable  charts  and  works.  The  Coast  Sur- 
vey office  was  created  many  yrs.  ago  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting the  H.  of  the  coasts  and  inland  watei-s  of  the  U.  S., 
and  it  has  made  great  progi-ess  in  that  work,  which  is  the 
greatest  hydrographical  work  ever  undertaken. 

By  reason  of  the  rapid  communication  between  countries 
at  the  present  day,  hydro graphers  are  enabled  to  keep  them- 
selves posted  on  all  wliich  takes  place  concerning  the  science 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  All  new  surveys  are  pub.  at 
once  by  the  office  of  the  country  making  the  survey,  and  no 
new  light  is  estabhshed,  nor  any  rock,  shoal,  or  danger  dis- 
covered, that  is  not  immediately  announced  in  a  notice 
from  some  one  of  the  offices,  and  copied  by  all  the  rest. 
There  is  a  perfect  system  of  exchange  between  all  the  hydro- 
graphic  offices,  so  that  aU  the  publications  of  any  one  are 
known  to  all  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  are  issued. 

The  charts  of  the  present  day,  issued  from  the  leading 
hydrogniphic  offices  and  covering  exact  surveys,  are  so  per- 
fect in  topography,  construction,  and  detail  as  to  seem  to 
leave  nothing  more  to  be  added  to  them  which  would  be 
of  any  aid  or  benefit  to  navigation,  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Ci/c..  by  Lieut.  George  W.  Sumxer.] 

Hydroi'da  [Lat.  hyfJi-a  ;  Gr.  iiSpa.  a  "  mythological  mon- 
ster,"'and  €l6o?,  "form"],  one  of  the  orders  of  Acalephs, 
remarkable  fur  forming  compound  colonies,  usually  con- 
sisting of  numerous  individual  zo- 
oids  of  2  or  more  distinct  kinds,  or- 
ganically united  together,  one  set  of 
the  zooids  being  in  all  cases  devoted 
to  feeding  the  community  another 
to  sexual  reproduction.  The  feed- 
ing or  hydriform  zooids  are  usually 
fixed,  and  originate  from  eggs  pro- 
duced by  the  reproductive  or  me- 
dusiform  zooids,  which  originate  as 
buds  from  the  fomier,  and  may 
either  remain  permanently  attach- 
ed to  them  or  may  finally  become 
free  -  swimmmg  medusa?  (Figs.  1 
and  2).  There  may  be  but  one  nu- 
tritive zoOid,  but  in  most  cases  the 
primitive  one  originating  from  the 
egg,  very  soon  gives  rise  to  buds, 
either  from  its  stem  or  from  hollow, 
stolon-like  extensions  of  its  ba.se  ; 
and  these  may  develop  into  other 
zooids,  like  the  first,  thus  producing 
more  or  less  complex  branching 
colonies,  often  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands,  of  zooids. 
Such  colonies  often  grow  to  the 
height  of  1  or  2  ft.  on  our  sea- One  of  the  zooids  of  5.  m>ra- 
coasts,  though  the  zooids  them-  bills,  mnch  enlarged :  o, 
selves  may  be  verv  minute.  The  mouth;  i',  body;  '•  tenta- 
reproductive  zooids  often  develop  fiuj' de/elSped  (Aga^i") 
mto  perfect   medusse   (Figs.   2,  5),  ■'  y     ^   f        ^ 

pro\ided  with  tentacles,  locomotive  disk,  proboscis,  stom- 
ach, radiating  and  circular  tubes,  and  sometimes  with  re- 
productive organs,  even  before  they  break 
away  from  the  pedicels  by  which  they  were 
attached  :  but  they  commonly  increase  in 
size  and  perfection  of  parts  after  they  be- 
come independent  medusas.  The  free  me- 
dusfe  of  hydroids  often  grow  to  a  large  size 
after  becoming  free,  in  some  species  at-  <?- 
taining  the  diameter  of  10  inches,  while 
others  never  exceed  J4  inch.  As  a  rule, 
large  hydroid  medusfe  come  from  small  and 
inconspicuous  hydroid  colonies,  while  those 
hydroids  which  produce  large  branching 
colonies,  or  which  have  large  nutritive 
zooids,  generally  give  rise  to  minute  fixed 
medusoids  (.sporosacs)  or  to  small  free  me- 
dusas. 

Two  types  of  sexual  reproduction  have 
been  observed.  In  most  of  the  species  the 
eggs,  after  fertilization  by  spermules,  under- 
go complete  segmentation  and  develop  di- 
rectly into  round  and  somewhat  elongated 
embiTOs  (Fig.  6  a),  which  are  covered  ex- 
ternally with  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they 
swim  actively  about  for  a  time ;  these 
young  embryos  are  known  as  p/aiiulte.  The 
planulfe  soon  attach  themselves  to  some 
object  like  a  stone,  or  submerged  timber, 
by  c>ne  end,  which  rapidly  eidarges  (Fig.  8, 
6»  into  a  flattened  disk-like  form  ;  the  cilia 
disappear  at  the  same  time  :  the  upper  end 
then  begins  to  enlarge,  and  tlie  intermediate  Mature  free  me- 
portion  becomes  narrow  and  eK)ngated  to  dusa  of  S.  mira- 
fonn  a  stem  ;  very  soon  the  upper  end  en- 
larges into  a  body,  and  develops  a  mouth 
at  the  end,  and  the  central  cavity  becomes 
a  stomach ;  at  the  same  time  tentacles  grow 
out  around  the  mouth,  and  a  thin  covering 
of  chitinous  matter  is  deposited  over  the 
stem  and  lower  portion  of  the  body  ;  so  that  the  little  hy- 
droids begin  to  resemble  the  adidt  nutritive  zooids. 

The  second  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  is  only  met  witli 
in  Tulnilarida,  Hydra,  and  a  few  other  genera.    In  Tubu- 
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bills :  0,  mouth 
^.  a  radiating 
tiihc ;  c,  circular 
tube  ;  c,  velum  ; 
(,  tentacles  (Ag- 
assiz). 


laridce  the  medusoids  are  small  oval  sporosacs  (Figs.  3.  41, 
arising  in  clusters  from  the  body  just  above  the  long  tenta- 
FiG.  -3.  Fig.  4. 


Parypha  crocea.  one  of  the 
zooids,  with  clusters  of  med- 
usoid  buds  (sporosacs),  about 
natural  si'.e  (Ag.issiz;. 


A  female  sporosac,  much  en- 
larged :  a,  tentacles ;  6.  ped- 
icel ;  c,  spadix  :  d,  body  of 
embryo  ;  e,  tentacles; /,  rudi- 
ment' of  stem  of  "embr)-o 
(Agassiz;. 

cles.    The  spadij;  (Fig.  4,  c)  becomes  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
mass  of  germinal  matter,  from  which,  in  the  female,  irregu- 
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lar  egg-like  masses  are  sep- 
arated from  time  to  time. 
Each  mass  soon  flattens  into 
a  concave  disk,  which  rapid- 
ly becomes  angular,  and  then 
the  angles  elongate  so  that 
the  form  becomes  star-shap- 
ed :  the  rays  gradually  elon- 
gate into  tentacles  (Fig.  4(\: 
the  outer  convex  surface 
protrudes,  and  shows  an  in- 
ternal cavity  (d).  and  in  some 
cases  small  oral  tentacles 
grow  out  around  the  end  : 
from  the  concave  side  a  pr<j- 
jectiou  ( f)  is  developed. 
,„  ,'.     T  i     ,     ■   *u         .  which  will  ultimately  form 

Uytia  Johnston,    the  mature  me-  ^^^  g^^^j      j^  ^j^jg  gt^te  the 
dusa,  enlarged.  embryo  hydroid  (actinula)  is 

discharged.     It  then  swims  about,  and  also  creeps  upon  its 
tentacles,  mouth  downward ;   finally  it  attaches  itself  by 

the  opposite  end  (/k 
which  expands  into 
a  disk  at  the  base, 
and  elongates  into  a 
stem  :  a  mouth  and 
stomach  are  formed, 
and  it  then  becomes 
a  nutritive  zooid. 

The  existing  H.  may 
be  divided  into  4  prin. 
sub-orders.    The  co- 
ral -  forming   species 
Embryos    of  Melictrtum  campanula:     a,  (MiUtpora)  mav  con- 
plahula ;   6,  embr\-os  just  attached,   much  etitute    a    fifth     but 
enlarged  (A.  Agassiz).  are  little  known'.  The 

extinct    Gi-apMiU-i  probably  represent  a  sixth  sub-order. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  ./.'*  Unir.  Cyc.  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verruj..] 
.^^  Hydroiu'eter  fGr.  iiuip.  "water."  and  ne- 

Tflof.  "measure:"  Fr.  hydromltre],  Arfponie- 
ter,  or  Graviiueter,  an  instrument  of  3  parts 
—(Da  graduated  stem  of  imiform  diameter  ami 
cross-section  :  (2)  a  bulb  ;  (3)  a  coimterpoise  or 
ballast.  On  being  placed  in  a  liquid  it  sinks  un- 
til a  certain  point  on  the  scale  is  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  from  the  readinjr 
of  the  scale  at  that  point  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  is  either  ascertained  directly  or  by  a 
simjile  calcidation.  The  principle  of  the  H."  is 
simply  that  of  the  law  of  floating  bodies— viz. 
that  when  a  body  floats  the  weight  of  the  bulk 
of  liquid  displaced  is  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  floated.  The  bulb  is  put  on  in  or- 
der that  the  instrument  may  float,  and  the 
counterpoise  or  ballast  insures  its  floating  in  an 
upright  position.  The  stem  is  of  small  diame- 
ter. \i\  order  that  small  differences  of  specific 
gravities  in  liquids  may  show  considerable  dif- 
ferent'es  on  the  scale.  II.  are  usiuilly  of  glass, 
though  they  are  sometimes  made  of  metal. 
Glass  has  the  advantage  iif  cleanline-*s,  resist- 
ance to  corrosion,  incapability  of  fraudulent  a!- 
S  ter.it ion  except  by  an  experienced  worker  in 
glass,  and  its  facility  of  niiiuufacture.  Its  fra- 
gility, however,  is  a  point  against  it.  [Fivm 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc,  by  E.  Waller, 
Ph.  D.1 

Hydrop'atliy  [Gr.  v&op,  "water,"  and 
77a0iu-.  to  be  "  affected  "],  a  system  (usually  call- 
ed Hygienic  by  its  practitioners)  in  whicli  water 
is  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It 
originated  with  Victor  Priessnitz.  a  Ger.  peas- 
ant, who  having  sprained  his  wrist,  and  finding 
llydronuter.  (hjjt  water  allayed  the  inflammation,  followed 
the  application  by  that  of  a  wet  cloth,  wiili  much  benefit 
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Two  accidents,  more  severe,  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner :  but  the  cure  was  attended  with  a  rash  upon  the  skin, 
which  he  attributed  to  impurity  of  the  blood,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  water  favored  the  elimination  of  mor- 
bid matter  from  the  system.  He  ac(iuired  reputation  as  a 
'"water-doctor."  and  in  1839  opened  the  Grjifenberg  "water- 
cure,"  where,  reducing  his  plan  to  .something  like  order  and 
system,  a  variety  of  baths,  adapted  to  different  cases  and 
constitutions. was  added  to  the  remedial  appliances.  Among 
these  were  Hiii-ti/eh,  or  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  wet-sheet 
pack,  the  dry-blanket  or  sweating  pack,  the  hip  or  SUs-hath, 
the  head-bath,  foot-bath,  douche,  spray,  plunge,  wave,  etc. 
baths. 

Patients  were  soon  attracted  to  Grafeuberg  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  writings  of  Claridge, 
Scudamore,  Johnson,  Wilson,  and  Gully  of  Eng.,  Francke, 
Weiss,  and  ^lunde  of  Ger.,  and  Henry  "C.  Wright  and  Drs. 
Trail  and  Shew  of  the  U.  S.,  made  the  public  familiar  with 
the  leading  features  of  the  system.  It  has  been  charged 
thatsome  of  the  practice  at  Griifenberg,  in  the  application  of 
cold  water,  water-drinking,  and  exercise,  was  too  severe, 
especially  for  the  feeble  invalids  suffering  from  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  affections.  It  would  be  very  strange  if,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  system,  such  errors  did  not  occur.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  his  method  was  a  "cold  water-cure,"  nor  that  he 
treated  all  diseases  with  "  water  alone."  He  attached  great 
importance  to  the  auxiliaries  of  simplicity  of  diet,  due  exer- 
cise, a  proper  amount  of  sleep,  and  other  hygienic  influences. 
Preissnitz  was  suspected  of  using  more  or  less  med.  clan- 
destinely, and  on  that  suspicion  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  practising  med.  without  a  license ;  but  as  no 
med.  of  any  kind  couldf  be  found  by  analyzing  the  water  in 
which  his  patients  were  bathed  and  the  sponges  through 
which  the  patients  drank  while  enveloped  in  the  "  pack,"  he 
was  acquitted  and  released. 

A  hydropathic  society  was  organized  in  Loud,  in  1842,  and 
soon  after  insts.  were  opened  at  .Malvern  and  other  places 
in  G.  Brit.  The  system  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  in  1843 
by  the  writings  of  Drs.  Trail  and  Shew.    In  the  spring  of 

1844  Dr.  Trail  opened  an  inst.  in  New  York,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  yr.  Dr.  Shew  opened  another.    In  the  spring  of 

1845  Dr.  Shew  opened  an  inst.  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in 
connection  with  David  Campbell.  In  a  few  yrs.  thereafter 
there  were  100  similar  insts.  in  the  country. 

The  entire  lit.  of  the  system  embraces  iVbout  100  vols.,  the 
most  popular  and  comprehensive  of  which  are  Dr.  Trail's 
Hydropathic  Encyclojxedki  and  Dr.  Shew's  Hydropathic  Fam- 
ily Plnjsician.  Of  European  works,  the  best  known  are 
Francke  on  the  Water-cvre,  Johnson's  Hydropathy,  and  Gully 
on  Chronic  Diseases.  [Frotnong.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  dyU. 
T.  Trall,  M.  D.l 

Hydroplio'bia  (syns.  Babies,  Rabies  canina.  Rabies  con- 
tagiosa) [from  the  Gr.  v&ojp,  "  water,"  and  (i>6Poi,  "  fear  "]  is 
a  remarkable  disease  to  which  both  the  human  species  and 
probably  all  of  the  brute  creation  are  subject.  AVe  can  dis- 
cover only  rare  allusions  to  it  previous  to  the  Chr.  era. 
Such  references,  however,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  al- 
though it  may  not  have  been  so  prevalent  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  as  among  those  of  more  modern  periods, 
yet  it  was  in  very  anc.  times  recognized  as  a  peculiar  dis- 
order infesting  certain  animals,  and  even  man  himself. 
Aristotle,  in  his  H/st.  of  Animals,  remarks  that  dogs  are  af- 
flicted with  madness,  quinsy,  and  gout ;  that  the  first  ren- 
ders them  furious  and  inclined  to  bite  other  animals,  which 
thereupon  also  become  rabid  ;  and  that  all  animals  except 
man  are  liable  to  be  seized  with  and  destroyed  by  the  mala- 
dy so  engendered.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics.  classes  rabies 
among  the  distempers  of  cattle  and  sheep  induced  by  a 
pestilential  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  According  to 
Plutarch,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great 
that  the  rabific  poison  first  began  to  manifest  itself  among 
human  beings.  ^Etius,  a  ISIesopotamian  doctor  of  the  6th 
century,  is  the  first  to  furni.sh  anything  like  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  rabies  in  dogs.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  modern  hist,  of  rabies  is  obscure  until  the  13th  century. 
In  1776  rabies  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Fr.  W.  I.,  aiid 
in  1785  it  became  extremely  prevalent  throughout  the  V.  S.. 
and  since  that  time  the  disease  in  both  animals  and  men 
has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  our  med.  lit.  It  has 
never  appeared  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

The  popular  belief  that  H.  is  in  all  animals  characterized 
by  an  abhorrence  of  water  was  long  since  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  mad  dog  laps  it  eagerly,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  swim  in  it  when  it  obstructs  his  course.  In  the  case  of 
man,  however,  the  attempt  to  drink,  or  whatever  is  suggest- 
ive in  any  manner  of  that  act,  induces  such  dreadful  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  with  sense  of 
suffocation,  that  a  horror  of  fluids,  even  though  associated 
with  intolerable  thu-st,  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  promment  and  characteristic  features  of  the  disease. 
For  these  reasons  a  distinct  term,  rabies,  has  been  employed 
by  some  writers  to  designate  this  affection  as  it  prevails 
among  the  brute  creation,  the  word  hydrophobia  being  re- 
stricted to  the  disorder  as  manifested  in  man.  Of  the  vari- 
ous conditions  asserted  as  favoring  its  spontaneous  devel- 
opment in  the  canine  race,  few  have  even  a  probable  founda- 
tion. They  are  principally  repressed  sexual  desire,  ex- 
tremes of  atmospheric  temperature,  excitement  of  anger, 
want  of  water,  and  putrid  or  insufficient  food.  Still  an- 
other presumed  influence  is  the  presence  under  the  dog's 
tongue  of  a  worm-like  appendage,  whose  extirpation  in 
puppyhood  is  considered  an  infallible  preventive  of  the  dis- 
ease. Its  efficacy  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  scientific 
investigation.  The  other  presumed  causes  of  spontaneous 
H.  would  appear  to  be  equally  equivocal.  Unsatisfied  sa- 
lacity, putrid  food,  hunger,  thirst,  anger,  and  extremes  of 
temperature  are  manifestly  circumstances  which  obtain 
among  dogs  quite  generally  throughout  the  world. 

H.  in  the  dog  has  been  by  some  writers  di\ided  into  2  va- 
rieties, dumb  and Jmious  rabies,  according  as  the  animal  is 


silent  and  undemonstrative  or  noisy  and  fierce.  Yirchow 
considers  the  different  forms  merely  as  prolonged  condi- 
tions or  stages,  which,  according  to  him,  are  —  1st,  tlie 
stage  of  inelancholy  ;  2d,  the  irntable  and  furiO)is ;  3d,  the 
paralytic  stage.  The  disposition  to  bite  is  not  apt  to  be  ex- 
hibited until  the  affection  is  well  established.  The  disease 
is  first  manifested  by  constant  restlessness,  uneasiness,  and 
irritability  of  temper,  the  dog  of  fondling  or  sociable  dispo- 
sition becoming  snarly,  morose,  and  shy,  retiring  under 
pieces  of  furniture,  into  dark  corners,  or  the  interior  of  its 
kennel,  but  not  remainincr  long  in  any  one  spot,  and  being 
continually  engaged  in  licking,  scratching,  or  rubbing  some 
portion  of  its  body.  Costiveness  and  vomiting  are  often 
present.  The  appetite  becomes  depraved.  The  coimte- 
nance  undergoes  a  marked  change— assumes  an  appealing 
expression  or  becomes  the  very  picture  of  ferocity.  In  the 
early  stages  the  animal's  attachment  for  its  master  appears 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  as  long  as  it  retains  its  conscious- 
ness it  will  refrain  from  injuring  him.  Two  early  and  char- 
acteristic signs  of  rabies  are  a  peculiar  delirium,  causing  the 
animal  to  snap  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  a  remark- 
able alteration  in  its  voice,  the  bark  ending  very  abruptly 
and  singularly  in  a  howl  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher  than 
at  the  commencement.  Sometimes  it  wUl  utter  a  hoarse 
inward  bark,  rising  slightly  in  tone  at  the  close.  Froth  is 
generally  seen  dripping  from  its  jaws,  but  this  soon  lessens 
in  quantity  and  becomes  thick  and  glutinous,  adhering  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  causing  intense 
desire  to  drink.  It  is  now  insensible  to  pain— will  munch 
burning  coals  or  even  mutilate  itself  without  apparent  suf- 
fering. It  exhibits  an  inclination  to  escape  from  home,  to 
which  it  will  sometimes  return  after  many  hours  of  absence. 
It  is  restless  and  savage,  wandering  about,  attacking  im- 
aginary objects  or  venting  its  fury  upon  real  ones.  If  con- 
fined, it  gives  utterance  to  the  peculiar  bark  and  howl  de- 
scribed. When  at  large,  however,  it  gives  forth  no  warn- 
ing noise,  but  seems  only  determined  upon  a  straightfor- 
ward trot.  If  interfered  with,  and  more  especially  if  struck, 
it  will  wreak  its  vengeance  on  the  offender,  but  will  sel- 
dom, as  a  rule,  go  out  of  its  way  to  do  a  mischief,  and  if 
pursued  will  generally  endeavor  to  escape.  It  does  not  con- 
tinue its  process  long,  but  becomes  exhausted,  and  moves 
with  unsteady,  tottering  gait,  drooping  tail,  head  toward 
the  ground,  mouth  open,  and  protruded  tongue  of  a  lead- 
blue  color ;  finally,  paralysis  ensues,  first  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  then  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  promptly  followed 
by  death.  Its  duration  rarely  exceeds  10  days ;  the  ordi- 
nary time  is  from  4  to  6  days.  Nothing  has  been  positively 
determined  with  regard  to  the  inten'al  elapsing  betweeii 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  rabies  in 
the  dog  and  other  animals.     It  seldom  exceeds  6  months. 

H.  in  our  own  species  possesses  a  deep  and  melancholy  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  mysterious  and  of- 
ten prolonged  latency,  the  horrible  intensity  of  its  paroxysms, 
and  its  irresistible  fatality.  The  \irus  of  the  rabid  animal, 
when  once  its  insidious"  operation  has  begun,  defies  the 
most  consummate  therapeutical  skill.  The  duration  of  this 
latency  is  variable,  extending  to  from  4  to  13  weeks.  One 
occurred  after  4  yrs.,  and  another  after  5}4  j'rs.  One  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  is  usually  a  tingling  sensation  at  the  cica- 
trix. In  a  short  time  the  person  grows  dejected,  morose, 
taciturn,  restless,  and  irritable  ;  he  seeks  solitude  and  shuns 
bright  and  sudden  light.  AVithin  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days  the  more  serious  and  character- 
istic symptoms  are  developed.  The  patient  is  sensible  of  a 
stiffness  or  tightness  about  the  throat,  and  is  troubled  with 
some  difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  Deglutition 
soon  becomes  impossible  unless  attempted  with  the  utmost 
resolution.  The  real  paroxysms  of  the  disease  then  super- 
vene :  they  are  either  spontaneous  or  produced  by  anything 
suggestive  in  the  shghtest  degree  of  the  idea  of  drinking ;  they 
are  preceded  by  chills  and  tremors.  During  these  attacks 
sensations  of  stricture  about  the  throat  and  chest  are  experi- 
enced ;  the  respiration  is  painful  and  embarrassed,  and  in- 
terrupted with  sighs  and  sobs  ;  in  fact,  there  occur  terribly 
violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  almo.st  inter- 
cepting the  entrance  of  air  into  the  trachea.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  is  sometimes  calm 
and  collected,  retaining  full  consciousness  and  knowledge  of 
his  condition,  but  generally  he  exhibits  more  or  less  excite- 
ment and  irregularity,  and  occasionally  has  fits  like  those 
of  insanity.  Uyperaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  acute  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  other  organs  of  the  senses 
are  usual.  A  very  characteristic  symptom  is  the  copious 
secretion  of  a  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  in  the  fauces,  which 
the  patient  constantly  hawks  up  and  spits  out  with  vehe- 
mence in  every  direction,  producing  a  sound  sometimes 
imagined  to  resemble  a  dog's  bark.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  always  elevated,  which  is  coincident  with  rapid 
waste  of  tissue.  The  eyes  are  staring,  bloodshot,  and  al- 
ways open,  frequently  with  dilated  pupil ;  the  speech  is  ab- 
rupt, rapid,  and  incoherent,  and  at  length  there  is  confirmed 
delirium.    Death  ordinarily  ensues  from  asphyxia. 

There  is  a  special  hysterical  or  mental  hydrophobia,  in- 
duced by  emotion  on  seeing  hydrophobic  patients,  or  in  very 
nervous  people  from  simply  hearing  the  description  of  a 
case.  In  this  spurious  H.  there  is  only  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. It  is  very  rarely  fatal.  When  once  the  rabiflc  virus  has 
declared  its  presence  in  the  human  system,  all  measures 
hitherto  adopted  would  appear  unavailing  to  arrest  its 
course.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  effectual  jn-ophylac- 
tic  means  for  destroying  the  poison.  These  consist  in  ap- 
plication of  a  ligature,  if  possible,  to  impede  circulation  from 
wound,  in  sucking  the  wound,  and  in  its  thorough  cauteri- 
zati<>n,'nitrate  of  silver  being  the  best  agent;  if  this  be  not 
available,  the  hot  iron,  a  burning  coal,  potassa  fusa,  or  al- 
most any  acid  may  be  used.  (See,  for  the  most  recent 
development  of  the  subject,  the  article  Pasteur.— Ed.) 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Charles  P.  Russel, 
M.D.] 
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Hydrostat'ic  Press,  a  machine  employed  for  pro- 
ducing preat  pressures.  The  pressure  applied  to  a  small 
piston  or  plunger    is  trans-  Fio.l. 

mitted,  through  the  medium 
of  water,  to  a  larger  one.  and 
increased  in  the  same  pro 
portiou  in  which  the  section- 
al area  of  the  latter  exceeds 
that  of  the  former.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  main  features  of 
this  machine.  A  is  a  strong 
cylinder,  generally  of  cast 
iron.  A  broad  flange  sur- 
rounds its  mouth,  resting 
upon  masonry.  B.  is  the 
plun^r.  with  a  water-tight 
packing  at  /.  It  carries  the 
platform  C,  on  which  is 
placed  the  body  to  be 
pressed.  E,  a  strong  plate 
confined  by  the  uprights 
D  D,  receives  the  pressure 
exerted  by  B.  F  Ls  a  shaft 
turned  by  a  belt  and  pulley, 
which  works  the  plunger  G 
of  the  force-pump  I.  The 
force-pump  and  its  accesso- 
ries are  shown  on  a  larger 
scale  at  Fig.  2.  in  which  I 
is  the  force-pump  with  its 
plunger  G  working  through 
a  stufftng-box.  The  valve  H 
opens  during  the  up  stroke 
of  the  plunger  G,  and  closes 
during  its  down  stroke,  pre- 
venting the  water  from  being 
driven  >jack ward  through  the 
supply-pipe  X.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  valve  K  is  closed 
during  the  up  stroke  and 
opens  during  the  down 
stroke.  The  pipe  O  leads  to  -• 
the  cylinder.  L  is  a  safety-valve  so  weighted  that  when  the 
pressure  becomes  great  enough  to  endanger  the  bursting  of 
the  cylinder,  it  allows  the  water  to  escape  into  the  waste- 
pipe.  M  is  a  branch  communicating  with  the  waste-pipe. 
A  cock  in  this  pipe  allows  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
cylinder  and  the  plunger  to  descend.  The  packing  of  the 
plunger  consists  of  a  cupped  leather  collar  ( Fig.  3».  It  is  a 
channel-shaped  collar  encircling  the  plunger  in  a  recess 
formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  its  open  .side  being, 
turned  toward  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder.  The  water 
entering  it  from  the  cylinder,  and  tending  to  escape  on  the 
opposite  side,  keeps  it  firmly  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  plunger.  If  the  diameter  of  the  plunger  G  be  1  inch  and 
that  of  the  plunger  B  1  ft.,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  latter  will  be  144  times  that  of  the  former,  and  a  pressure 
Fig.  2. 


of  1  ton  applied  to  G  will  exert  a  pressure  of  144  tons  upon 
B.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  power  applied  to  B  is  absorbed 
by  the  friction  of  the  packing  collar.  These  are  the  essential 
parts  of  the  hydraulic  press,  though  In  the  different  forms 
of  the  machine  adapted  to  its  numerous  uses  they  occupy 
all  conceivable  positions  with  reference  to  one  another.  In 
many  machines  the  force-pump  Is  worked  by  hand. 

•J.  P.  Frizell. 

Hjrdrostat'ics  [Gr.  iSuip.  "water.''  and  o-TaTucij.  "stat- 
ics." from  laracrOai.  to  "Stand  "].  The  term  hydrostatics  is 
used  by  most  writers  to  mean  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  in  a  state  of  rest.  A  fluid 
is  a  body  which  offers  no  resistance  to  a  change  of  fonn. 
In  this  treatise  the  term  hydrostatics  is  restricted  to  liquids, 
of  which  water  is  taken  as  the  representative,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  water  is  true,  with 
certain  modifications  depending  upon  the  weight,  for  any 
other  liquid. 

General  ProperlU^  of  Water. — Water  is  slightly  compress- 
ible. Its  vol.  is  diminished  about  to^"ooo  hy  a  pressure  eoual 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while 
the  vol.  of  air  would  be  reduced  ^  by  the  same  pressure. 
Water  is  expansible  by  heat.  Its  exact  weight  per  cubic  foot 
depends  upon  its  temperature.  Its  density— i.  e.  its  weight 
per  cubic  ft.— increases  from  32"  up  to  39.1°.  and  thence  di- 
minishes up  to  the  boiling-point.  For  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  for  calculations  not  requiring  great  exactness,  its 
weight  may  be  taken  at  tiJV^  lbs.  or  1000  ounces  per  cubit  ft. 
In  what  follows  the  weight" will  be  assumed  as  that  corre- 
sponding to  a  temperature  of  60°,  being  62.37  lbs.  per  cubic 
ft.  Water  expands  about  ',  u  of  its  vol.  in  freezing.  A  cubic 
ft.  of  ice  weiglis  57.5  lbs. 

/ye*fM/-e.— The  condition  of  fluidity  implies  that  the  fluid 
particles  move,  with  reference  to  one  another,  under  the 
action  of  the  slightest  force  :  one  consequence  of  which  is. 
that  a  pressure  applied  at  any  part  of  a  fluid  mass  acts  at 
all  parts  of  it  and  in  all  directions.    If  a  vessel  with  a  hori- 
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zontal  bottom  be  filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  every 
square  ft.  of  its  bottom  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  62.-37  lbs.": 
every  square  inch  will  sustain  a  pre.s.sure  of  62.37  -»- 144  = 
0.433  lbs.  Let  Fig.  1  be  a  prismatic  vessel  containing  water. 
Fig.  1.  --^  B  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  C  D  a 

horizontal  plane.  The  fluid  immediately 
below  this  plane  sustains  a  pressure  in 
p  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  O.^i:^  time  the 
-"  height  A  C  in  ft.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  vertical  pressure,  but  also  of  that 
jy  in  every  other  direction.  The  fluid  par- 
ticles in  the  plane  C  D  exert  the  above 
pressure  against  one  another  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
pressure  now  under  consideration  is  that 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  water.  If  an 
additional  pressure  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  the  pressure  at  any  point  with- 
in the  ves.«el  wiU  be  increased  by  the 
same  number  of  lbs.  per  square  Inch. 
Such  an  additional  pressure  is  always  present.  cf)nsisting  in 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  its  ordinary  state, 
at  heights  not  far  above  the  sea-level,  exerts  a  pressure  of 
14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Thus,  the  absolute  pressure  at 
any  point  within  a  vessel  i*  that  due  to  the  superincumbent 
water,  increased  by  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  acts  upon  the  outside 
of  the  vessel  as  well  as  the  Inside,  it  may.  for  most  practical 
purposes,  be  neglected,  and  we  may  regard  the  pressure  as 
that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  pressure  at  any 
point  in  a  mass  of  water  does  not  depend  upon  the  form  of 
the  vessel  containing  it.  This  may  be  a  prismatical  vessel,  a 
vessel  with  a  vertical  tube,  witli  "an  inclined  tube,  or  an  en- 
tirely irregular  form.  In  either  case,  if  we  neglect  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  in  any  horizontal 
plane  C  D  depends  solely  upon  the  vertical  height  from  this 
plane  to  the  horizontal  plane  A  B  of  the  surface.  This  ver- 
tical height  Ls  called  the  head.  In  most  hydrau'dc  calcula- 
tions the  pressure  is  designated  as  so  many  ft.  of  head. 
Thus  we  say,  a  head  of  10  ft..  2i)  ft..  1<X)  ft.,  in  preference  to 
sa>ing  a  pres.sure  of  4.33.  8.66.  43.3.  etc.  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  foregoing  considerations  apply  to  vessels  having  free 
communication  with  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  m  con- 
fined vessels  depends  upon  other 
conditions.  In  a  steam-boiler,  for 
Instance,  the  pressure  depends 
upon  the  tension  of  the  steam,  and 
this,  again,  upon  the  temperature. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  reduce 
such  pressures  to  an  equivalent 
;  ';  head  of  water  by  dividing  the  press- 
.^_J-7^'  ure  in  lbs.  i>er  square  inch  by  2.3. 
Let  B  I  Fig.  2 1  be  a  pipe  communi- 
cating with  the  closed  vessel  A, 
bcjth  filled  with  water.  Let  P  be  a 
:  piston  fitting  closely  in  the  tube  B. 
Any  pressure  applied  to  this  piston 
-  will  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of 
•thevesselA.  If  the  area  of  the  pis- 
ton be  1  square  inch,  and  the  press- 
ure applied  to  it  be  10  lbs.,  the 
pressure  at  all  points  within  the 

,  vessel  A.  ^vlll  be  increased  by  10 

..i  lbs.  the  square  inch.  The  aggregate 
pressure  transmitted  to  the  surface 
C  D  will  be  as  many  times  10  lbs.  as  the  surface  contains 
square  inches.  If  we  suppose  A  to  be  a  strong  cylinder  ac- 
curately bored,  and  C  D  to  be  a  close  fitting  piston  capable 
of  moving  therein,  we  have  a  hydrostatic  press. 

Pressures  upon  the  Surfaces  or  Immersed  Soiid-f^.—To  find  the 
pressure  upon  a  horizontal  immersed  surface  offers  no  diffi- 
culty. We  simply  multiply  the  area  of  the  surface  by  the 
pressure  due  the  head.  Thus,  the  pressure  upon  a  horizon- 
tal area  liXt  square  inches  in  extent  Iving  10  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  100  X  10  x  0.4;»  =  i^iS  lbs.  When  the 
given  surface  is  vertical  or  inclined  the  question  is  not  sf' 
simple,  the  head  being  different  upon  different  parts  of  the 
!  surface  :  and  when  the  surface  is  bounded  by  curved  lines 
the  operation  becomes  very  complicated.  The  gen.  princi- 
ple applicable  to  all  plane  surfaces,  whether  bounded  by 
straight  lines  or  curved  lines,  and  whether  vertical-or  in- 
clined, is  this  :  If  we  understand  by  head  the  depth  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the 
'  water,  the  pressure  may  be  found  in  the  same  way  as  for 
horizontal  surfaces.  For  a  plane  surface  partly  immersed 
I  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  is  to  be  used. 
The  pressure  so  found  is  the  normal  pressure,  or  that  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  an  inclined  sur- 
face, it  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  i^ressure  in  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  direction.  'Understanding  the  term  head  as 
above,  the  horizontal  or  vertical  pre.ssure  upon  an  inclined 
plane  is  found  by  multiplying  its  norizontal  or  vertical  pro- 
jection by  the  pressure  due  the  head. 

Pre^iir'es  upon  Curved  Surface^.— In  considering  such  press- 
ures, the  object  usually  is  to  find  the  resultant  pres.«ure,  or 
that  with  wnich  the  fluid  tends  to  give  motion  to  the  sur- 
face, or  to  resist  its  motion  in  some  particular  direction, 
usually  horizontal  or  vertical.  The  pressure,  for  instance, 
tending  to  burst  a  water-pipe  is  not  the  entire  pressure  \i\x)n 
the  cursed  surface  of  the  pipe,  but  the  pressure  tending  to 
separate  one  half  the  pipe  from  the  opjvisite  half,  and  is 
represented  by  the  pressure  which  the  same  head  would 
e.xert  upon  a  plane  whose  width  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
The  pressure  acting  upon  a  curved  surface  in  any  given  hori- 
zontal direction  is  the  same  as  would  be  exerted  up<.>n  the 
projection  of  the  surface  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  given  direction.  The  pressure  upon  a  curved  surface 
in  a  vertical  direction  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  of 
wrater  hing  verticallv  above  the  surface. 

Weight  Lo>t  by  Iintiurfrd  Soiid^;  Sjtecifi:  Gi-ariftj.— The  up- 
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ward  pressure  upon  an  immersed  solid  tends  to  raise  it ;  the 
downward  pressure  tends  to  sink  it.  This  latter  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  mass  of  water  lying  vertically  above  the 
upper  surface.  The  excess  of  the  upward  over  the  down- 
ward pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  water 
displaced  by  the  solid.  If  the  weight  of  the  solid  is  less  than 
this,  it  floats  ;  if  greater,  it  sinks.  In  either  case,  the  weight 
lost  by  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mass  of  water  dis- 
placed by  it.  If  we  weigh  a  body  in  air,  or,  more  strictly,  in 
a  vacuum,  and  again  while  suspended  in  water,  the  differ- 
ence is  the  weight  of  a  vol.  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
body.  Dividing  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  by  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water,  we  have  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  that  of  an  equal  vol.  of  water.  This  ratio  is  called  the 
»peciflc  gravify  of  the  substance. 

Stability  of  Floating  Bodies.— 'When  a  solid  floats  in  water, 
it  takes  a  position  such  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
same  vei'tical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid 
displaced  by  it.  This  position  is  called  a  position  of  rest  or 
equilibrium.  Most  floating  bodies  have  more  than  one  posi- 
tion of  rest.  A  position  of  rest  is  said  to  be  stable  when  the 
body  tends  to  return  to  it  on  being  tilted  or  inclined  ;  un- 
stable, when  it  tends  to  rotate  into  another  position.  One 
body  has  more  or  less  stability  than  another  according  as  a 
greater  or  less  inclination  is  necessary  to  overcome  its  ten- 
dency to  return  to  its  position  of  rest,  and  a  greater  or  less 
force  is  necessary  to  produce  that  inclination.  The  theory 
of  the  stability  of  floating  bodies  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  ship-building.  The  absolute  stability  of  a  very  hght 
body  is  but  slight  in  any  position,  since  the  lighter  the  body 
the  less  the  forces  tending  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion when  disturbed.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  stability  of 
a  floating  body  is  increased  by  increasing  its  weight.  On 
the  other  hand,  beyond  a  certain  point  an  increase  of  weight 
diminishes  the  stability  of  a  floating  body.  A  homogeneous 
body  when  entirely  submerged  has  no  stability ;  it  rests  in- 
differently in  any  position. 

Surface  of  Liquids.— \l  is  a  law  of  mechanics  that  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  in  equilibrium  under  any  forces  whatever  is, 
at  any  point,  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
acting  upon  it  at  that  point.  When,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  only  force  acting  upon  water  of  limited  extent  is 
gravity,  its  surface,  so  far  as  our  senses  can  perceive,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  an  exactly  horizontal  plane.  In  strict- 
ness, however,  no  liquid  surface  is  an  exact  plane,  but 
forms  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  vast  sphere.  When  water 
is  contained  in  a  vessel  revolving  around  a  vertical  axis,  its 
surface  is  acted  on  at  any  point  by  2  forces— viz.  gravity, 
acting  vertically,  and  the 
centrifugal  force,  acting 
horizontally.  The  re- 
sultant force  is  neither 
horizontal  nor  vertical, 
but  inclined,  and  the  sur- 
face takes  such  a  form 
that  the  resultant  force 
is  at  all  points  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  A  vertical 
section  of  the  surface  of 
water  in  a  vessel  (Fig. 
3)  revolvhig  around  the 
vertical  axis  A  B,  is  the 
curve  called  a  parabola.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  J.  P.  Frizell,  C.  E.] 

Hydroxide!!).    See  Hydrates. 

Hydrox'yl,  a  univalent  radical  which  in  its  chemi- 
cal relations  is  analogous  to  chlorine.  Its  compounds  are 
called  Hydroxides  (see  Hydrates),  and  some  of  them  alco- 
hols and  phenols.    It  is  water  minus  half  its  hydrogen. 

Hyglela,  hl-je-I'a,  in  anc.  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
health,  was  a  daughter  (some  say  the  wife)  of  ^Esculapius. 
She  is  generally  represented  as  a  young  girl  feeding  a  ser- 
pent, the  symbol  of  health,  from  a  cup  which  she  holds  in 
her  left  hand,  the  serpent  winding  around  the  right  arm. 

Hygiene,  hi'jeen,  the  science  and  art  of  preserving 
health  and  preventing  disease.  Coming  directly  from  the 
Fr.  hygiene,  the  term  may  be  traced  to  the  Gr.  uyieivo?, 
"  healthy."  From  the  eai-liest  times  men  must  have  ob- 
served somewhat  of  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  Uved.  As  an  art,  in 
its  rude  beginnings,  H.  must  have  preceded  med.,  and  even 
surgery.  The  early  temples  of  .^sculapius,  before  Hippoc- 
rates, were  sanitaria  rather  than  med.  schools. 

All  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  held  phvs. 
culture  in  high  estimation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
intellectual  supremacy  of  the  (}rs.  was  m  some  part  owing 
to  their  sidulcms  care  of  the  development  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization, l)rain  and  body  together.  In  the  school  of  Sa- 
lernum,  in  It.,  the  oldest  med.  school  of  Europe,  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  instruction  was  given  upon  the  prevention 
of  diseases  as  well  as  the  j)reservation  of  health.  The 
institution  of  qnarantiiie  in  the  ittli  century  in  It.,  to  ex- 
clude the  plague,  was  an  event  in  the  hist,  of  sanitary  prog- 
ress. Jenner-s  introduction  of  vaeeination  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smallpox  is  p(!rliai)s  the  greatest  of  all  the  triumphs 
of  "preventive  medicine,"  as  sanitary  science  has  some- 
times been  called.    This  event  dates  from  1798. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  through  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  disease  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  health  have  been  obvious, 
great,  and  numerous.  Statistics  show  that  in  Fr.  in  1772  the 
annual  proportion  of  deaths  was  1  in  25 ;  in  1846,  1  in  45. 
The  mean  duration  of  life  in  the  same  country  was,  in  180(!, 
28J^  yrs. ;  now,  34i^  yrs.  At  Geneva  the  mean  probability  of 
life  in  the  16th  century  was  8  or  9  yi's.  ;  in  the  17th  century, 
13  to  14  yrs.  ;  in  the  18th,  about  30  yrs. ;  in  the  19th,  40  to  45 
yrs.  Life  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been,  on  the  average, 
prolonged  25  per  cent,  during:  the  last  50  yrs.  While  im- 
provements in  med.  and  surgical  practice  no  doubt  have 
had  their  share  in  effecting  this  result,  the  greater  part  of 


this  very  important  change  must  be  ascribed  to  increased 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  health. 

AUint: id tition .—  \\y'(.\\\\'f\Xt:'^  in  connection  with  food  are,  that 
material  be  funiisiied  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body  for  2 
purposes— (1)  to  form  and  repair  its  tissues  or  solid  struct- 
ui-es  and  fluid  secretions  for  special  uses ;  (2)  to  generate 
and  maintain./orcc,  which  is  consumed  in  the  external  activ- 
ities of  the  body  and  also  in  its  intcrual  functions— ?.  e.  in 
external  and  internal  work.  For  tissui-niaki/ig,  food-sub- 
sta,nces  must  be  obtained  which  contain  tlie  elements  of 
which  the  body  is  composed  (carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  calcium^  etc.) ;  these 
must  be  in  an  organic  state  (vegetable  or  animal,  not  min- 
eral, except  salt),  and  of  such  consistence  as  to  be  broken 
up  or  crushed  by  the  teeth  and  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
fluids.  The  same  kinds  of  materials  avail  also  for  force- 
food.  For  healthy  alimentation  food  must  be  taken  in  suflfl- 
cient  quantities  at  such  intervals  as  will  meet  the  waste  of 
the  body.  It  must  also  be  eaten  slowly,  chewed  thorough- 
ly, and  at  a  time  of  repose  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  vegetable  food  alone  is  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  man.  It  may  be  admitted  that  men 
can  exist  through  long  periods  without  meat ;  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  men  can  exist  on  meat  alone.  The  teeth 
and  digestive  organs  of  man  show  him  to  be  adapted  to  a 
mixed  diet.  Experience  shows  that  such  a  diet  is  the  most 
favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  vigor  in  an  active  or 
laborious  life.  Not  more  than  J4  of  the  whole  amount  of 
food  consumed  ought  to  consist  of  animal  sub.stances.  Na- 
ture's model  food  is  milk,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
3  classes  of  substances— (1)  caseine  and  albumen,  nitrogenous 
(i.  e.  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen) ; 
sugar  of  milk  or  lactine,  saccharine  (non-nitrogenous,  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen) ;  and  fatty  sub- 
stances (making  butter) ;  these  last  also  being  non-nitroge- 
nous. It  is  a  rule  in  alimentation  that  with  man  and  all  the 
higher  animals  life  can  be  sustained  for  a  length  of  time 
only  by  a  diet  containing  at  least  2  of  the  above  named  3 
classes  of  food-principles. 

Errors  concerning  diet  are  chiefly :  (1)  Eating  too  fast, 
thus  promoting  indigestion ;  (2)  excess  in  the  amount  of 
food  taken  ;  (3)  insufficiency  in  amount  or  defect  of  quality 
for  full  nutrition  ;  (4)  unwholesome  conditions  of  food— c.  g. 
commencing  putrefaction,  or  changes  produced  by  disease 
in  animals  whose  meat  is  eaten.  Raw  vegetables  and  fruits 
in  moderation  are  wholesome.  Raw  meat  frozen,  and  thus 
made  tender,  is  so  also.  One  danger  attends  the  consump- 
tion of  underdone  meat— that  of  thus  receiving  parasites 
Into  the  body  :  in  the  case  of  beef,  Tcenia,  the  tapeworm  ;  of 
pork,  the  more  dangerous  Trichina.  This  danger  is  ob\iated 
by  thoroughly  cooking  meat.  Scurvy  is  produced  espe- 
cially by  long  deprivation  of  fresh  vegetable  food. 

Water  is  indispensable  to  the  sustenance  of  life.  From  20 
to  40  fluid-ounces  of  it,  alone  in  the  form  of  some  beverage, 
are  needed  by  every  adult  daily,  the  greatest  amount  under 
active  exercise  or  in  warm  weather.  Its  purity  is  of  great 
importance.  Excess  of  mineral  ingredients  (making  hard 
waters)  may  in-itate  the  stomach  and  bowels.  More  in- 
jurious is  excess  of  organic  matter,  as  in  rivers  or  wells 
poisoned  by  sewage,  streams  flowing  through  graveyards, 
etc.  Filtration  through  charcoal  and  gravel  will  improve 
that  which  is  defective  ;  but  if  no  good  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained from  terrestrial  sources,  rain-water  may  be  used. 
This  also  requires  filtration  when  it  passes  through  the  air 
over  a  crowded  city.  Spring-water  is  mostly  the  best ;  well- 
water,  free  from  contamination,  is  about  equal  to  it. 

As  to  stimulants,  the  important  hygienic  law  is  that  all 
unnecessary  stimulation  involves  a  waste  of  force  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  excess  above  the  level  of  natural, 
healthy  action.  Cocoa  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a  stimulant. 
Black  tea  in  moderation  is  an  innocent  and  often  a  useful 
means  of  refreshment.  Coffee  is  too  powerful  an  excitant 
of  the  heart  and  nervous  centres  to  be  beneficial  to  most 
persons  as  a  daily  drink.  Its  best  place  is  that  of  a  prop 
under  special  strain  of  muscular  or  mental  fatigue.  Al- 
cohol is  a  subject  of  much  contention.  Avoiding  extreme 
views,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  perfect  health  it  is 
never  necessary,  and  therefore  never  wholesome.  In  great 
prostration  from  disease  it  is  often  the  most  valuable  of 
supporting  agents.  States  occur,  also,  between  illness  and 
full  health,  in  which,  under  the  judgment  of  phys.,  dilute 
alcoholic  beverages  (ale,  wine,  etc.)  may  be  employed  in 
regulated  quantities  with  advantage.  No  such  article  does 
good  when  it  hurries  the  pulse,  flushes  the  face,  or  disturbs 
the  brain— 2.  e.  acts  as  an  inebriant  narcotic. 

Clothing.— Th\!A  must,  for  health,  be— (1)  sufficient ;  (2)  not 
excessive  in  amount  or  pressure  ;  (3)  properly  distributed 
over  the  body ;  (4)  permeable  to  air  and  moisture ;  (5) 
changed  frequently  enough  for  cleanhne-ss.  Being  insuffi- 
ciently clad  in  cold  weather  is  deiiressing  to  the  system. 
Wearing  too  much  clothing  makes  the  skin  delicate  and  the 
whole  body  morbidly  susceptible  t(j  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  order  of  warmth  in  materials  is  as  follows  :  (1) 
furs  and  wool ;  (2)  silk  ;  (3)  cotton,  as  muslin  ;  (4)  linen.  In 
distribution  over  the  body,  the  chest  needs  especial  pro- 
tection in  winter  and  in  cold  climates,  the  abdomen  in  warm 
seasons  and  countries,  and  the  feet  in  all  times  and  places, 
unless  near  the  tropics. 

Fa'cretion. —He-dlth  requires  the  regular  removal  from  the 
body  of  the  results  of  waste  of  the  tissues  and  combustion 
of  material  for  the  generation  of  force.  By  the  lungs  we 
excrete  carbonic  acid ;  other  matters  by  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  large  intestine.  If  either  of  these  eliminative  processes 
be  arrested,  disorder  must  at  once  occur  in  the  body ;  a 
continued  interruption  of  either  of  them  will  be  fatal.  Neg- 
lect of  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels  often  brings  on 
habitual  constipation.  Evils  connected  with  this,  always 
endangered,  though  not  always  resulting,  are — (1)  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  (2)  hernia  or  rupture,  with 
possibly  fatal  strangulation ;   (3)  irremediable  obstruction 
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of  the  bowels :  (4)  s\nupathetic  disorder  of  other  parts  of 
the  system,  as  the  liver,  brain,  etc.  ;  (5)  blood-poisonin;; 
from  non-excretion  of  effete  putretiable  matter.  To  pre- 
vent constipation  the  most  important  measures  are — suflB- 
cient  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  a  varied  diet,  including 
a  moderate  amount  of  fresh  or  dried  fruit :  bran  bread ; 
and,  if  these  fail,  rhubarb-root  or  some  other  laxative  med. 

E-cerci ft. —In  respect  to  this  the  most  gen.  statements  are  : 
Every  organ,  including  the  muscles,  requires  for  its  healthy 
deveiopment  while  growing,  and  afterward  for  maintenance 
of  ^^gor,  these  conditions:  tl)  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood 
of  good  nourishing  quality  :  (2)  innervation—?,  e.  a  supply  of 
nerve-force  :  i3)  exercise,  according  to  its  functions :  (4)  in- 
tervals of  repose.  Violent  exercise  is  not  conducive  to 
health,  because  it  tends  to  exhaust  instead  of  adding  to  the 
strength,  and  also  because  it  agitates  the  heart.  Increa.se  of 
strength  follows  exercise  only  when  it  is  followed  by  periods 
of  rest  sufficient  to  remove  "all  the  effects  of  fatigue.  In- 
valids require  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  amount  of  their 
exercise.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Prof.  Henry 
Hartshorxe,  M.  D.] 

Hj-groni'etry  [Gr.  «7pds.  "moist,"  and  n^erpov,  "meas- 
ure""]. This  term  is  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  air.  The  atmosphere  over  every 
part  of  the  earth  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  in- 
visible vapor,  which  gives  it  the  variable  qualities  denomi- 
nated humidity,  dryness,  dampness,  and  aridity.  As  these 
are  elements  of  climate,  and  as  the  human  body  is  verj' 
much  affected  by  these  states  of  the  air,  the  subject  is  one 
of  much  practical  importance. 

For  determining  the  relative  dryness  or  dampness  of  the 
air.  3  classes  of  instruments  have  been  mainly  employed  : 
(li  those  composed  of  substances  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
various  dehquescent  salts,  sponges,  paper,  etc.,  which  are 
augmented  or  increased  in  weight  by  a  change  in  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air :  (2)  those  composed  of  substances  (such  as 
hair,  threads  of  silk  or  linen,  slips  of  whalebone  or  wood, 
etc.).  which  increase  or  diminish  in  vol.  according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  ;  i3)  those  composed  of  substances  Oike 
catgut)  which  untwist  when  moist,  and  twist  when  dry. 

All  these  instruments  indicate,  rather  than  measure,  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air :  tliey  may  be  styled  hygro- 
scopes.  Those  by  which  the  state  of  the  air,  ■vsith  regard  to 
moisture,  can  be  determined  with  precision  are  denominat- 
ed hygrometei"s.  Danieirs  dew-point  hygrometer  (Fig.  1)  is 
composed  of  2  glass  bulbs  :  A 
is  more  than  half  filled  with 
ether,  and  contains  a  thermom- 
eter, the  bulb  of  which  is 
plunged  in  the  liquid.  The 
space  above  is  void  of  every- 
thing but  the  vapor  of  ether. 
B  is  covered  with  fine  muslin, 
upon  which  ether  is  dropped. 
The  evaporation  of  this  pro- 
duces intense  cold,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  ether  va- 
por inside  B  is  condensed,  and 
hence  the  ether  in  A  rapidly 
evaporates.  The  evaporation 
of  the  ether  m  A  cools  the  bulb 
until  the  air  surrounding  it  sinks 
below  the  dew-point.  Dew  is 
therefore  deposited  on  the  out- 
side of  A.  At  the  moment  of 
the  deposition  the  temperature  Daniell's 
is  read  from  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer  in  A.  When  the  dew  disappears  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  by  ceasing  to  drop  ether  on  the  bulb  B.  the 
same  thermometer  is  read  again,  and  the  mean  of  the  2 


Fig.  1. 


'.urometer. 


readings  is  taken  as  the 
temperature  of  the  dew- 
point.  A  thermometer, 
C,  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  column  which 
supports  thelnstrument, 
gives  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  the  moment 
of  observation.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  method 
is  its  want  of  delicacy, 
and  the  liability  to  pro- 
duce a  local  dew-point 
by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water. 

Regnault's  dew-point 
hygrometer  is  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of 
Daniell.  But  although 
observations  with  it  give 
the  elastic  force  of  vapor 
of  the  air  with  great  pre- 
cision, yet  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  the  daily  reg- 
istration of  the  hj'gro- 
metric  condition  of  the 
air  by  ordinary  observ- 
ers. To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty >Iason"s  wet  and 
dry  bulb  hygrometer  has 
been  invented.  It  con- 
sists of  2  thermometers, 
of  the  same  size  of  bulb 
and  bore,  placed  along- 
side of  each  other  (Fig. 
2),  one  having  a  naked 
dry  bulb,  and  the  other 
a  bulb  covered  with  fine 
muslin,  kept  moist  by 
the  ascent  of  water  in  i 


Fig.  2. 


Mason's  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer. 
I  cotton  wick.    When  it  is  wet,  or 


]  near  the  dew-point,  the  evaporation  will  be  very  slow,  and 
j  the  2  thermometers  will  indicate  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  LL.D.] 

Hyk'soiii,  or  Hykslios  C  shepherd  kings ""),  the  name 
given  by  Manetho  to  the  kings  of  the  15th.  16th,  and  ITtli 
dynasties  in  Egypt.  Their  cap.  was  Tanis  in  the  Delta,  the 
"  Zoan  "■  of  the  O.  T..  now  called  San.  The  H.  were  probably 
a  collection  of  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Ar.  and  S\Tia,  mostly 
Canaanites.  They  adopted  Egyptian  manners  and  customs 
I  and  worshipped  Egyptian  gods.    They  held  the  country  for 

about  .500  >TS. 
I      Hy'men  [Gr.  "i'M^i"  or  "i'fiei/atos],  the  Gr.  god  of  marriage, 
j  perhaps  a  personification  of  the  nuptial  song,  called  also 
I  hymen,  and  probably  related  etymologic-ally  to  hymn.     H. 
i  is  represented  as  a  comely  youth  bearing  the  bridal  torch. 
Hyinenop'tcra.    This  group  of  insects  comprises  the 
bees,  paper-,  wood-,  and  sand-wasps,  ants,  ichneumon-fiies, 
gall-flies,  and  saw-flies.    There  are  estimated  to  be  25,000 
species,  of  which  perhaps  oOtX)  species  inhabit  the  U.  S. 
1  Their  range  is  not  confined  to  the  tropics  and  temperate 
zone  alone,  but  a  few  species  occur  near  the  X.  pole.    Their 
geological  range  is  not  great,  the  earliest  species  known 
occurring  in  the  Jurassic  formation.   The  H.  (so  called  from 
viJLr\v.  a  "membrane."  and  nT^pov.  a  "^ving"")  are  usually 
characterized  by  the  4  membranous,  naked  wings,  with  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  veins,  the  hinder  pair  being 
much  smaller  than  the  others  ;  by  the  large  head  :  the  com- 
j  plication  of  the  mouth-parts,  the  jaws  being  adapted  for 
I  biting  as  well  as  seizing  prey,  while  the  maxillae  and  labium 
'  are  much  elongated  and  adapted  for  lapping  the  sweets  of 
flowers  :  the  ligula,  or  so  called  tongue,  which  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  labium  or  under  lip.  sometimes  attaining  a  great 
'  length  :  by  the  presence  of  a  well  developed  ovipositor— in 
the  ants,  wasps,  and  bees  modified  to  form  a  sting.    The 
young,  or  larva',  are  white,  soft,  fleshy,  and  worm-like,  with- 
out feet.    They  are  fed  by  the  parents  directly  or  from 
;  stores  of  honey  and  pollen  or  animal  food  laid  up  before 
'  their  birth  by  tlieir  parents.    The  pupa  is  inactive,  resembling 
i  the  adult,  and  protected  by  a  thin  silken  cocoon. 
1      The  anat.  of  the  H.  is  very  compUcated.    The  honey  is 
formed,  by  some  chemical  change  as  yet  unknown,  from  the 
food  contained  in  the  crop,  which  is  regurgitated  into  the 
honey-ceUs.    A  characteristic  of  those  species  provided  with 
a  sting  is  the  2  large  poison-glands  situated  in  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.    The  poison  secreted  in  them  is  discharged  into  a 
pear-shaped  sac  lodged  near  the  base  of  the  sting,  which  is 
provided  with  a  peculiar  muscular  appai-atus  for  its  sudden 
extension  and  withdrawal.    Another  feature  of  much  inter- 
est in  the  bees  is  their  power  of  secreting  wax.    This  is  ac- 
complished by  special  minute  one-ceUed  glands  lodged  just 
under  the  skin,  opening  externally  by  pores  connecting  with 
a  fine  chitinous  tube  in  the  integument.    The  legs  are  ex- 
posed to  much  variation  in  the  different  genera.    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  hind  legs  in  the  pollen-gathering  bees,  such  as 
the  honey-  and  humble-bee,  the  tibia  or  shank  is  very  broad 
and  hollowed  out  on  the  outer  side,  while  stiff  biistles  pro- 
ject over  the  depression  from  each  side,  forming  the  honey- 
basket  icorbiciili/m)  in  which  the  masses  of  honey  and  poUen 
are  pUed  up.    The  mode  in  which  the  bee  collects  the  pollen 
is  very  curious.    She  gathers  it  from  the  flowers  with  her 
mandible,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  the  anterior  pair  of 
legs.    From  there  it  is  passed  to  the  Intermediate  pair  of 
legs  by  manifold  scrapings  and  t  wistings  of  the  limbs,  whence 
it  is  by  similar  manceu\Tes  deposited  on  the  hind  legs. 

Not  only  is  the  individual  structure  of  the  H.  higlily  com- 
plicated, but  in  certain  genera  of  bees,  wasps,  and  ants  there 
is  a  differentiation  of  the  individual  into  3  mstead  of  2  sexual 
forms  — i.  e.  males,  females,  and  workers  (wrongly  called 
neuters  I,  the  latter  being  sexually  undeveloped  females. 
In  the  bees  and  wasps  the  workers  differ  from  the  queen  in 
having  undeveloped  ovaries  and  incomplete  accessory  or- 
gans, but  differ  externally  only  in  size,  being  a  little  smaller 
than  the  females.  In  the  ants,  however,  whUe  the  workers 
are  much  smaller,  they  are  also  wingless,  and  differ  in  the 
proportions  of  the  body.  The  honey-bees  and  certain  wat-ps 
and  gall-flies  lay  eggs  which  produce  young  without  being 
fertilized  by  the  male.  Only  the  queens"  and  workers"  eggs 
are  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  sti>red  in  the  rtceptaciiiim 
s(mini.f  of  the 'female.  These  she  can  fertilize  at  iritf  (the 
only  animal  known  to  possess  this  power  of  producing  either 
sex  at  pleasure),  and  retains  the  power  for  a  period  of  5yrs.. 
as  the  muscles  guarding  the  duct  leading  from  the  sperm- 
bag  are  supplied  with  a  nerve,  being  thus  rendered  volun- 
tary and  subject  to  her  will.  When  she  wishes  to  lay  an  egg 
to  produce  a  drone,  the  egg  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  ovi- 
duct past  the  orifice  of  the  receptaculum  semiuis,  kept  closed 
by  the  voluntary  muscle.  Drone  eggs  are  also  laid  by  unfer- 
tilized queen-bees,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  worker-bees. 
It  is  well  known  that  bees  when  deprived  of  their  queen 
select  several  worker  eggs  or  very  young  larvse  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  rearing  queens. 

With  the  exception  of  the  white  ants,  which  belong  to  the 
Neuroptera,  the  H.  is  the  only  group  of  insects  affording 
species  which  are  truly  social  and  live  in  colonies.  In  the 
social  species  there  are  almost  invariably  3  sexual  fonns,  the 
workers  fonning  the  large  majority  and  doing  most  of  the 
work  of  the  colony.  They  even' assist  largely  in  rearing 
the  young,  the  males  and  females  not  usually  laying  up  food 
or  providing  for  their  offspring.  This  division  of  labor  is 
carried  on  unequally  in  the  different  species,  and  is  best 
marked  in  the  honeybee,  whose  colony  contains  but  1  fe- 
male, the  queen,  in  the  colonies  of  the  ants  there  are 
numerous  males  and  females,  and  in  some  genera  yPheidoit. 
A"c-iC<>/()  2  sorts  of  workers — one  with  a  large  head,  called  a 
worker  major  or  soldier,  and  the  usual  form  or  worker 
minor.  In  the  honey-ant  of  Tex.  and  Mex..  while  the  normal 
workers  are  of  the  usualshape  and  perform  the  active  duties 
of  the  formicarium  or  nest,  the  large  worker  is  inactive  and 
does  not  quit  the  nest,  but  lies  almost  immovable  in  its  gal- 
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lery,  and  elaborates  a  kind  of  honey  in  its  abdomen,  wlilch 
swells  up  as  large  as  a  pea.  Certain  ants  also  enslave  other 
species,  making  them  do  the  work  of  the  colony.  They  also 
herd  aphides  in  their  underground  nests,  and  entertain  as 
permanent  visitors  certain  beetles,  thus  adding  much  to  their 
labors  and  to  the  complexity  of  their  social  life.  [F?-om  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Uiilv.  Vyc,  by  Pkof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.] 

Hyniet'tus,  a  mt. -ridge  of  Gr.,  4}^  m.  S.  E.  of  Athens, 
2680  ft.  higli.  The  honey  collected  here  has  been  famous 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  time. 

Hyiniiol'bgy  [Gr.  um^'os,  a  "festive  song,"  or  "ode," 
and  A670!,  "discourse  "],  the  science  of  sacred  lyrical  poetiy. 
A  hymn,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  "  must  be  praise  to  God 
in  the  form  of  song."  By  a  looser  definition  it  is  a  lyric  ex- 
pressive of  religious  feeling,  or  celebrating,  however  indi- 
rectly, the  object  of  worship.  The  Gr.  pagan  hymns  were 
in  honor  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  were  usually  sung  at  their 
festivals.  The  Oriental  sacred  books,  especially  the  Vedas, 
contain  many  hymns.  Of  all  the  sacred  poems  of  antiquity, 
the  Heb.  Psalms  are  the  most  precious.  They  have  become 
Xiractically  incorporated  with  clir.  liymnody,  and  their  influ- 
ence has  been  great  on  all  its  developments. 

Chr.  hymnody  is  coeval  with  Christianity.  Every  lang.  in 
which  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  had  probably  very  soon  its 
own  supply  of  sacred  verse.  The  "  Tersanctus."  the  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,"  and  the  "  Te  Deum  "  are  of  early  though  un- 
known date.  The  seed  of  religious  song  was  soon  carried 
into  Lat.  soil.  The  great  name  here  is  Ambrose  (d.  397). 
After  him  came  Prudentius  (d.  about  413),  Gi-egory  (d.  604), 
Bede  (d.  735).  Theodulph  (d.  821),  and  many  others.  St.  Ber- 
nard (d.  1153)  and  his  namesake,  the  monk  of  Cluny,  have 
given  us  glowing  strains.  Peter  Damiani  (d.  1072),  Hildebert 
(d.  1133),  Hildegarde  (d.  1179),  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1192), 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  were  also  no  mean  poets. 
Some  of  the  world's  most  famous  hymns,  produced  at  this 
period,  are  of  doubtful  orijajin  or  by  authors  who  are  known 
by  a  single  piece  ;  thus,  eminent  for  grandeur,  "  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus"  and  "Dies  Ii'fe"(by  Thomas  a  Celano),  and  for 
loveliness  or  pathos,  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  "  (Robert  II.  of 
Fr.),  "  Stabat  Mater  "  (by  Jacopone),  and  "  O  Ueus,  Ego  amo 
Te,"  questionably  ascribed  to  Xa\ier. 

With  the  Ref.  came  a  new  birth  of  lyric  fervor,  in  vernacu- 
lar langs.  Clement  Marot  rendered  the  Psalms  into  Fr. 
metre,  and  Calvin  himself  wrote  a  hymn  or  two.  But  the 
effect  was  naturally  greatest  in  Ger.  Luther  led  the  van, 
and  was  closely  followed  by  Hans  Sachs,  Paul  j;ber,  M. 
M'eiss,  and  other  "Bohemian  Brethren."  In  Eng.  H.  was  a 
plant  of  late  growth  ;  its  place  was  long  filled  by  psalmody. 
Isaac  Watts  (b.  1674,  d.  1748)  is  properly  the  father  of  Eng. 
H.  ;  the  appearance  of  his  Hymns  in  1707-09,  and  of  his 
Psalms  in  1719,  introduced  a  new  era  ;  they  were  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  bulk  of  Dis.senters,  and  for  a  long  time  by 
them  used  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  in  Brit,  and  Amer.  The 
publication  of  Charles  Wesley's  first  hymns  in  1739  marked 
another  era.  For  50  yrs.  he  continued  publishing,  and  his 
verses  fill  13  vols.  The  influence  of  these  lyrics  was  great  in 
promoting  tiie  Wesleyan  revival.  The  other  hymnists  of  the 
18th  century,  except  Addison,  Pope,  and  Byrom,  were  chiefly 
followers  either  of  Watts  or  Wesley,  or  of  both. 

With  the  present  century  arose  James  Montgomery, 
whose  ser\'ices  and  influence  in  this  field  were  great,  and 
Thomas  Kelly.  The  yr.  1827  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  Heber's  Hymns  and  of  Keble's  Christian  Year.  Faber, 
Caswall,  and  Bridges  belong  to  the  Romish  Ch.  That  of 
Eng.,  long  negligent  in  this  particular,  was  awakened  to  its 
importance  by  the  Ox.  movement  of  18;33,  and  a  fresh  and 
increasing  tide  of  lyric  life  has  since  been  poured  in.  New 
and  carefully  prepared  hymnals  are  constantly  appearing, 
and  the  material  for  them  is  increasing  every  day. 

In  Amer.,  having  the  lit.  of  Eng.  at  her  back,  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  or  was  needed.  Davies,  D  wight,  Doane, 
Onderdonk,  Muhlenberg,  Bryant,  Alexander,  Pierpont,  P\ir- 
uess,  Coxe,  Palmer,  Sears,  and  others  have  given  us  hymns, 
a  few  of  which  will  not  die.  Here,  as  in  Eng.,  attention  is 
being  paid  to  H.,  and  the  improvement  is  this  dept.  of 
knowledge  and  worship  is  already  \'isible.  We  have  better 
hymnals  than  our  ancestors  had,  and  the  next  generation 
will  have  still  better.  [Frmn  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  Frederic  M.  Bird.] 

Hyoscyainus.    See  Henbane. 

Hypatja,  hl-pa'she-a  [■YTraria],  daughter  of  Theon,  a 
Gr.  of  Alexandria,  renowned  for  her  knowledge  of  math, 
and  of  Neo-Platonic  philos.,  which  she  taught  with  applause 
in  her  native  city.  The  clergy  believed  that  she  made  use 
of  her  influence  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
injury  of  St.  (Jyril,  abp.  of  Alexandria.  She  was  set  upon 
by  a  mob  led  by  priests,  who  carried  her  into  a  ch.  and  tore 
her  in  pieces  (415  a.  d.). 

Hyper'bola  [Gr.  vn-ep,"  over,"  and /SaAAecf,  to  "  throw'"!, 
a  plane  curve  that  may  be  generated  bv  a  point  moving  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  difference  of  its  distances  from  2 
fixed  points  is  always  equal  to  a  given  distance.  The  fixed 
]joints  are  railed  /or;,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
them  and  limited  ijy  the  curve  is  called  the  transverse  axis. 
The  centre  is  that  point  of  the  transver.se  axis  which  is  mid- 
way between  the  foci,  and  a  line  through  this  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  conjugate  axis. 
Tiiis  axis  does  not  cut  the  curve,  but  it  is  limited  by  the 
condition  that  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  describes  upon 
it  and  the  transverse  axis  shall  be  e(iual  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  foci.  The  ecrinlrhily  is  tlie  distance  from  the 
centre  to  either  focus,  dixidcd  1)\- the  semi-transverse  axis. 
The  diagonals  of  the  ivctanglf  d<'scril)ed  on  the  axes  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  are  us!//nptotes  to  the  curve  ;  as  we  recede 
from  the  centre  the  curve  continually  approaches  these 
lines,  becomes  tangent  to  them  at  an  infinite  distance,  but 
never  crosses  them.  These  asymptotes  are  the  limits  of  the 
curve.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Hyper'boloid,  a  surface  such  that  the  sections  made 
by  passing  planes  in  certain  directions    are   hyperbolas. 


There  are  2  classes — elliptical  and  itaiabolic  H.  In  the  f  onner 
all  the  plane  sections  that  are  not  hyperbolas  are  ellipses, 
and  in  the  latter  all  the  sections  that  are  not  hyperbolas  are 
parabolas.  The  elliptical  H.  are  di\ided  into  2  species— H. 
of  1  nappe  and  H.  of  2  nappes.  The  former  are  warped 
surfaces,  and  the  latter  are  surfaces  of  double  curvature. 
In  the  H.  of  1  nappe  every  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  a  tangent  plane  is  a  hyperbola,  and  all  other  plane 
sections  are  ellipses;  in  the  H.  of  2  nappes  every  section 
made  by  a  plane  i^arallel  to  a  tangent  plane  is  an  ellipse, 
and  all  other  sections  are  hyperbolas.  The  parabolic  H.  is 
a  warped  surface  which  may  be  generated  by  a  straight  line 
moving  so  as  to  touch  2  straight  lines  and  be  parallel  to  a 
given  plane.  The  fixed  lines,  which  must  not  be  parallel,  are 
directrices,  the  plane  is  the  iilanf  director,  the  moving  line  is 
the  aeneratrix,  and  any  position  of  the  directrix  is  an  element 
of  the  surface.  If  we  take  a  new  plane  director  parallel  to 
the  given  directrices,  and  any  2  elements  of  the  surface  as 
directrices,  and  generate  a  surface  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  it  will  coincide  with  the  surface  just  described. 
The  surface  has  therefore  a  double  mode  of  generation. 
Through  any  point  of  the  surface  2  straight  lines  can  always 
be  drawn  that  will  coincide  with  the  surface,  and  the  plane 
of  these  lines  will  be  tangent  to  the  surface  at  that  point. 
Any  plane  parallel  to  a  tangent  plane  intersects  the  surface 
in  a  hyperbola  ;  every  other,  in  a  parabola.      W.  G.  Peck. 

Hyperbo'reaiis  ['Yn-ep^opeioi,  "  beyond  the  north  wind," 
or  Boreas],  a  mythical  people  who,  as  the  anc.  Grs.  sup- 
posed, dwelt  in  the  far  N.  in  a  happy  clime,  where  sickness, 
old  age,  and  sorrow  were  unknown. 

Hyperl'des,  a  patriotic  Athenian  (jrator,  b.  about  400 
B.  c,  a  friend  of  Demosthenes  and  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Isoc- 
rates ;  was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
contests  with  Philip,  and  in  3.38  b.  c.  proposed  to  free  all  the 
slaves  and  enfranchise  the  resident  aliens  and  the  disfran- 
chised Athenians.  In  322  b.  c,  he  was  murdered  at  Mgma. 
by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 

Hy'perstliene  [from  the  Gr.  v-nip,  intensive,  and  adivo^, 
"strength"],  the  Labrador  hornblende,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  thin-leaved,  brittle,  and  bronze-colored  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene, an  impure  ferro  -  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  often 
cut  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
Hypnotism.    See  Mesmerism. 

Hyp'iiiiin  [Gr.  ij-nvov],  a  very  large  genus  of  mf)sses  of 
the  suD-order  Pleurocarpi  and  tiibe  Hypnea?.  Many  of  them 
are  large,  and  grow  on  wet  ground  or  on  old  logs.  The  U.  S. 
have  some  100  species,  many  of  which  are  European  also. 
There  are  many  sub-genera,  some  of  which  are  probably 
worthy  of  being  considered  genera. 

Hypoelilorltes,  or  Bleaching  Salts.  The  com- 
pounds that  belong  under  these  heads  comprise  many  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agents. 
//.  of  potash  is  the  active  ingi-edient  of  what  has  been  known 
as  "Javelle  water,"  or  "  eau  de  Javelle  ,•"  also  called  "  chloride 
of  potash."  This  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar  smell, 
which  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  cold 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  It  therefore  contains  both 
potassic  H.  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Another  method 
of  preparing  Javelle  water  is  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
"bleaching  powder "  or  " chloride  of  lime  "  (see  below)  a 
solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  lime  as  calcic  carbonate.  The  clear  decant- 
ed liquid  will  contain  the  same  constituents  as  before,  but 
will  be  likely  to  be  less  potent,  or  to  contain  less,  in  propor- 
tion, of  the  active  constituent.  Javelle  water  is  used  for 
taking  out  stains,  such  as  those  of  fi-uit,  from  white  textile 
fabrics,  and  for  bleaching  wood,  straw,  etc. 

//.  of  soda,  in  solution,  constitutes  what  is  called  "  Labar- 
raque's  disinfecting  liquor,"  after  a  Parisian  druggist  who 
manufactured  and  sold  it  for  disinfecting  purposes.  It  is 
also  called  "chloride  of  soda,"  and  in  med.  "chlorinated 
soda."  The  methods  of  preparation  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  ^ven  above  for  the  potash-H.,  using  sodic  instead  of 
potassic  carbonate. 

H.  of  Lime. — Under  this  head  it  is  proper  to  treat  the  im- 
portant commercial  product  known  as  bleaching  pmvder  or 
chloride  of  lime  (Ger.  Chl07-kalk  ;  ¥v.  cldm'ure  de  chanx).  It  is 
proved,  however,  by  recent  researches  that  solid  rfry  bleach- 
ing powder  does  not  contain  calcic  H.,  which  is  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  or  moisture  upon  it.  The  chloride 
of  lime  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  exposure  of  dry  or 
slightly  damp  slaked  lime  to  chlorine  gas.  It  forms  a  dry 
or  slightly  moist  grayish-white  powder,  having  a  peculiar, 
highly  nauseous  odor,  differing  from,  though  suggesting, 
that  of  chlorine.  It  gradually  decomposes  and  deteriorates 
with  time,  and  cannot  be  preserved  in  sealed  packages,  by 
reason  of  .slowly  evolved  gas,  probably  chiefly  oxygen. 

H.  of  Magnesia.— This,  in  solution— formed  either  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  magnesia  with  water,  or  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia— is  recommended  for  bleaching  uses  by  BoUey,  on 
the  grounds  that  its  action  is  more  rapid  than  common 
bleaching  powder  by  reason  of  the  more  ready  decomposi- 
tion of  tlie  magnesia  compound,  and  that  magnesic  hydrate 
is  less  caustic,  and  hence  less  liable  to  injure  delicate  fabrics, 
than  tlic  calcic  hydrate.  {From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  PuoF.  IIknry  Wurtz.] 

Hypoflioiidri'asis  [so  called  from  the  old  belief  that  I 
the  hypochondria  or  upper  regions  of  the  abdomen  were  j 
the  seats  of  the  disease],  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  in 
which  the  patient  imagines  that  he  suffers  from  diseases 
which  he  does  not  possess,  and  in  which  he  suffers  from 
subjective  sensations  entirely  unaccounted  for  by  the  ob- 
jective signs  of  disease  in  his  case.  The  disease  itself  is 
real.  It  may  I'esult  from  dyspepsia,  from  sexual  excess,  or 
from  other  causes  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerve-centres.  The  disease  may  amount  to  positive  insan- 
ity, and  is  then  classed  as  melanchoUu.  INIed.  and  hygienic 
regimen  often  do  but  little  good.  Cheerful  companionship, 
fishing,  hunting,  and  boating,  long  Journeys,  e\en  the  read- 
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ins  of  well-selected  novels— in  fact,  anything  which  will 
divert  the  miiui  from  its  habit  of  morbid  self-observation — 
will  be  foiiiui  useful. 

Hyponitric  Acid.    See  Nitrogen. 

Hypoplios'pliltes,  salts  of  hypophospliorous  acid.  In 
nied.  the  term  is  currently  used  as  referring  to  potassium, 
sodium,  and  calcium  H..  which  are  considered  by  .some  to 
jield  the  medicinal  effects  of  phosphorus,  while  free  from 
the  latter's  poisonous  qualities.  They  were  not  long  since 
highly  vaunted  as  remedies  for  consumption,  but  have  not 
sustained  their  reputation  in  that  particular. 

Hypo  phosphorous  Add  and  Hypophosphites. 
See  PnosPHORrs.  by  Prof.  Henrt  Wiktz. 

Hyposiil'phites,  salts  of  hj-posulphurous  acid.  Me- 
dicinally, the  alkaline  H.  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  corresponding  sulphites. 

Hypsom'etry  [Gr.  viio?,  "height,"  and  /oie'Tpoi-.  '•  meas- 
ure"] treats  of  the  measurement  of  heights,  either  abso- 
lute, when  referring  to  the  sea-level,  or  relative,  between 
any  2  distant  places  on  the  earth's  surface.  There  are  3 
prin.  methods  in  use.  The  first  and  most  accurate  depends 
on  the  property  of  fluids  when  at  rest  to  present  their  sur- 
faces at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity  :  the  second 
depends  on  the  angular  measure  of  elevation,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  known  distance  of  the  object,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  :  the  third  and 
least  accurate  method  depends  on  the  law  of  the  decrea.se 
of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  with  an  increa.se  of  altitude. 
The  fii-st  method  employs  the  levelling  instrument,  the 
second  the  theodolite,  the  third  the  barometer.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  aneroid  barometer  the  method  of  meas- 
uring differences  of  elevations  by  means  of  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  has  almost  been  abandoned.  The  second  or 
trigonometrical  method  is  the  only  one  applicable  in  case 
one  or  both  stations  are  inaccessible. 

Respecting  the  accuracy  in  resulting  heights  attainable 
by  means  of  the  barometer  very  divergent  opinions  exist, 
but  it  is  believed  that  with  close  attention  to  sources  of 
error,  instrumental  and  local,  and  especially  to  the  effect  of 
the  daily  variation  of  the  pressure  and  temperature,  great 
relative  accuracy  may  be  reached.  Erroi-s  of  considerable 
magnitude  may  creep  in  if  the  2  .stations  are  at  a  gi-eat  dis- 
tance horizontally,  but  they  will  arise  principally  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  temperature  of  the  inter- 
vening stratum  of  air.  For  accurate  hypsometric  measures 
the  hours  recommended  are  the  following  :  beginning  with 
Mar.  and  ending  with  Oct.,  8,  7^,  7,  6V^,  6>^,  7,  8,  10  a.  m., 
and  6,  7,  7,  9>^,  9>^,  7}4-  6  p,  m,  \_Fivin  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
<.'>/r..  by  C.  A.  ScHOTT.] 

Hyra'ceuni,  a  substance  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  now  believed  to  be  the  excrement  of  the 
klip-das  (Hyraj-  Otpensix).  It  is  a  brown  pitch-like  sub- 
stance, having  much  the  taste  and  smell  of  Amer.  casto- 
reum.    It  was  formerly  collected  for  a  fertilizer. 

Hyrae'ldae  [Gr.  vpof,  "mouse,"],  a  family  of  herbivo- 
rous mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Hyracoidea.  These 
animals  were  formerly  classed  with  the  rodents  on  account 
of  superficial  resemblances,  and  Cuvier  considered  them  as 
closely  related  to  the  rhinoceros  from  the  form  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  genus  Hynix.  Several  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, which  are  found  only  in  S>Tia  and  Afr.,  where  they 
inhabit  rocky  places.  U.  Hinaiticus  or  //.  Syriacus  is  the 
coney  of  the  Bible. 

Hyracoi'dea,  an  order  of  mammals  represented  by 
the  family  Hyracida". 

Hyrca'niis  ['Ypxafos],  the  name  of  several  historic  Jews 
of  the  Maccabsan  period.  (1)  John  Hyrcasus  (135-105  b.  c), 
son  and  successor  of  .Simon  Maccabseus.  prince  and  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  restorer  of  the  independence  of  Judaea, 
and  founder  of  the  monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  family 
till  the  accession  of  Herod.  (2i  John  Hyrcani's  II.,  grand- 
son of  the  foregoing,  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus :  was  ap- 
pointed high  priest  by  Alexandra,  his  mother,  78  b.  c,  and 
on  her  death  ib9  b.  c.i  assumed  the  sovereignty,  which  was 
disputed  by  his  brother  Aristobulus.  He  reigned  from  63 
to  40,  when  he  was  deposed  and  mutilated  by  Antigouus. 
AVas  put  to  death  30  b.  c. 

Hyssop,  hiz'zop  [Gr.  vcro-iowos ;  'ti.^h.  hob],  the  Hy.iwpus 
officinaih.  a  half-shrubby  labiate  plant,  a  native  of  S.  Europe. 
In  domestic  med.  it  is  a  very  useful  expectorant.  As  the  H. 
of  Gr.  authors  is  conceded  to  be  the  common  plant  of  that 
name,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  also  that  of  the  O.  and 
>'.  T..  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Hystas'pes,  author  of  a  prophetico-apocal>T)tic  work, 
Va/iciiiia  Hy^la-^pu.  which  was  much  read  by  the  early  Chrs. 
and  believed  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ  and  the  future 
of  his  kingdom.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  and  the  book 
itself  has  vanished  ;  but  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  I 
Chr.  Fathei-s.  ; 

Hyste'ria  [from  vo-repa,  the  "  womb"],  a  peculiar  uer-  ' 
vous  affection  which  in  former  times  was  supposed  to  have 
had  its  seat  in  the  womb,  but  at  the  present  day  ascribed  to  | 
nutritive  derangement  of  the  gen.  nervous  system,  both  cen- 
tral and  peripheral.    This  may  be  caused  "by  any  organ  of 
the  body  being  diseased,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  j 
that  it  is  dependent  most  frequently  upon  disordei-s  of  the  | 
uterus   and  ovaries,   simply  becau.se  these  affections  pro- 
duce a  deeper  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.    This 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  may  also  be  produced  by  ' 
improper  nourishment.    11.  generally  attacks  women  froni  ! 
the  age  of  puberty  to  the  decline  of  menstruation.    It  is  of  1 
rare  occunvnce  among  men,  and  in  them  is  produced  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  oppo-  i 
site  sex.    H.  may  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  1 
in  fact,  it  simulates  almost  even,-  known  disease,  and  often  ! 
with  the  greatest  care  the  practitioner  is  unable  to  differ- 
entiate them.    The  most  common  form,  however,  is  the 
hysterical  fit.    In  some  cases  this  consists  merely  of  the 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  a  particular  region,  as  of  the 
face,  arm,  or  leg.    In  other  cases  the  whole  body  is  affected 


at  once.  The  patient  generally  laughs  and  cries  alternately : 
this  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  group  of  muscles  which  operate 
in  producing  these  acts.  Another  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  these  paroxysms  is  the  so  called  globin)  ftystei-i- 
ciM  ;  this  consists  in  the  sensation  as  of  a  ball  rising  from 
the  uterus  and  ascending  through  the  abdominal  and  thora- 
cic cavities  to  the  throat,  and  is  caused  by  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  oesophagus.  The  patient  may  scream,  tear 
her  hair  and  clothes,  and  beat  her  breasts.  In  severe  cases 
we  sometimes  have  loss  of  consciousness  and  con^iilsions ; 
when  this  occurs  'it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  epilepsy.  The  fits  usually  terminate  with  the  discharge 
of  a  large  quantity  of  almost  colorless  urine. 

We  next  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment.  This  mav  be 
divided  into  2  modes— viz.  that  of  the  paroxvsm,  and  that 
between  the  paroxysms.  In  the  first  stage  the  dress  should 
be  loosened  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  admitted  into  the  room. 
Spectators  should  not  remain  in  the  room,  and  the  attend- 
ants should  maintain  quiet  and  composure.  Cold  water 
may  be  dashed  in  the  face  :  strong  aqua-ammonia  mav  be 
held  to  the  nosti-ils.  The  bowels  may  be  unloaded  with  an 
enema  of  soap  and  water,  or,  better,  of  mixtura  assafoetida. 
Forcibly  holding  the  patient's  mouth  and  nose  for  a  moment, 
thus  suspending  respiration,  will  often  divert  all  the  pa- 
tient's energy  to  restore  breathing,  and  at  once  break  the 
attack.  When  great  nervous  excitement  exists,  chloral, 
bromides,  oynates.  valerian,  musk,  etc.  may  be  given  at  short 
intervals.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  or  in 
the  other  forms  of  H.,  laxatives,  tonics,  and  the' correction 
of  any  diseased  function  should  be  our  first  care.  Iron,  in 
the  form  of  the  carbonate,  Blancard's  and  Bland's  pills,  and 
the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  benefit  most  cases.  Beside 
this,  the  patient  may  take  assafoetida  pills,  infusion  of  quas- 
sia, cinchona  bark,  and  quinia.  Willard  Parker. 

Hysterot'oniy  [Gr.  ixTxcpa,  "  womb.'"  and  -roy.-q.  "  a  cut- 
ting.'" from  TetLi'tLv,  "to  cut'"],  or  Caesa'rean  Opera'- 
tiou,  the  delivery  of  a  child  by  opening  the  abdomen  of 
the  mother.  The  incision  is  made  in  or  near  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  to  the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  The  uterus  is 
exposed,  carefully  opened,  the  child  lifted  out.  and  then  the 
after-birth.  The  uterus  contracts,  the  wound  is  closed,  and 
opium  is  given  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability.  An- 
a-.sthetics  should  of  course  be  given.  In  recent  times  the 
t'a^sareau  operation  has  repeatedly  been  performed  with 
complete  success,  the  life  not  only  of  the  child  but  the 
mother  havmg  been  saved.  Some  women,  indeed,  have  had 
several  children,  each  removed  through  an  abdominal  in- 
cision, ft-actitioners  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  justify  performance  of  this  operation. 


I. 


I,  the  9th  letter  of  the  Rom.  alphabet,  was  once  inter- 
changeable with  J,  which  is  a  form  of  the  same  letter.  I  is 
a  vowel,  and  in  Eng.  has  3  well  marked  soimds :  1 1 )  the 
sound  of  long  e,  as  in  muchitie.  marine;  t2t  the  "long" 
sound,  that  heai'd  m  mind,  sign;  and  (3)  the  "short" 
sound,  heard  mi/i/(,  »i»iio«.  As  a  numerall  stands  for  owe 
U>.    In  chem.  it  is  the  symbol  of  iodine. 

laba'dins,  the  uaiiie  under  which  Ptolemy  described  a 
vast  island  of  the  E.  I.,  near  the  Golden  Chersonesus.  It 
was  fertile  in  gi-ain  and  produced  gold  :  the  cap.  was  called 
Argyre.  From  the  similarity  of  names,  both  of  which  mean 
"  barley."  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  identical  with  Jaia, 
thoutrh  Humboldt  argues  for  Sumatra. 

lac'chus,  the  mystic  name  of  the  god  Dionysus  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis 

lal'ysus,  one  of  the  3  principal  Doric  cities  in  Rhodes, 
anciently  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  and  often  taken  as  a 
sjTionjTn  of  the  island  itself.  It  was  very  flourishing  in  the 
time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  some  remains  of  its  anc. 
greatness  are  still  seen  at  the  modern  v.  of  lalifo. 

laiu'bic  [Lat.  iambieus.  from  iambus;  Gr.  ia/i.^(K],  a 
poetic  metre  consisting  of  a  succession  of  iambi.  An  iam- 
bic foot  is  formed  either  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable, 
(limans)  or  of  an  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  one  ac- 
cented (esteem). 

laiu'bllchus,  a  Xeo-Platonic  phUos.  (if  the  4th  centui-y 
after  Christ,  was  a  disciple  of  Porphyn,-,  and  resided  in 
Syria.  He  taught  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  put  him- 
self in  direct  communication  with  the  Deity  by  theurgic  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Five  books  of  his  work  on  Pythagoras,  and 
his  book  on  Egyptian  theol.  are  extant.     I>.  about  3-3t>. 

lau'thiua  [Gr.  iaido-os.  "violet-colored"],  a  genus  of 
moUusks  including  the  ocean-snails  or  violet  snails.  They 
have  a  snail-hke  shell,  and  float  on  the  open  sea,  supported 
by  a  cartilaginous  raft,  containing  air-vesicles.  They  have 
no  power  of  rising  or  sinking  in  the  water.  They  are  car- 
nivorous srasteropods.  named  from  their  purjile  juice. 

lap'etus  [Gr.  'loirero?],  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  Ura- 
iHis  and  Ge.  brother  of  Kronos  and  Oceanus.  and  father  of 
Atlas,  l^ometheus.  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  regarded  by 
the  <irs.  as  the  father  of  all  the  human  race. 

Iberia,  i-be're-a,  one  of  the  names  by  which  Sp.  was 
known  to  the  ancs.,  probablv  derived  from  Iberns.  the  Ebro. 

Iberville,  d',  de-ber-vel'  (Pierre  Lemoine).  b.  at  Mon- 
treal Julv  Ai,  lOtJl :  captured  Ft.  Nelson  ItJSO :  served  in  the 
Schenectadv  affair  1690:  in  1696  destroyed  St.  Johns,  and 
took  nearlv  all  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Brit.,  whom  he 
defeated  in"  Hudson's  Bav  in  1697.  In  1699  he  fortified  Biloxi. 
and  in  1700  ascended  the  Miss.  River  In  1702  he  fortified 
Dauphin  Island  and  founded  a  settlement  near  Mobile.  In 
170t>  he  captured  the  Isle  of  Nevis.    I).  July  9,  1706. 

I'bex  [Lat.],  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  the  goat  family, 
distinguished  bv  verv  large  horns  and  rather  scanty  beards. 
The  species  of  I.  are  /.  Alpinus.  I.  Pyrenaictis,  Hi-^paniois, 
Cawasidts,  Sibiricus.  ytibianus,  Hiinalayanus.  The  Alpine 
I.  breeds  freely  with  the  goat. 
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Sacrert  Ibis 


Ibid'idie  [Gr.  I^is],  a  family  of  wadinar  liirds,  liaviii! 
very  long  le^s,  neck,  and  bill, 
and  a  very  short  tail,  and  typi- 
fied by  the  celebrated  Ibis. 
The  Ainer.  species  are  /.  faln- 
ne/lus,  the  glossy  I.  ;  the  white 
I.  (/.  a/ba)  of  Fla.,  and  the  scar- 
let I.  (/.  rubra).  All  these  are 
handsome  birds,  found  mostly 
in  warm  regions.  The  wood-I. 
of  Amer.  is  Tanfali/s  loculator. 
The  sacred  T.  (/.  religiosa)  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  glossy  I., 
is  frequently  found  embalmed 
in  that  country.  It  was  regard- 
ed as  an  incarnation  of  the  god 
Thcth,  and  was  looked  upon 
with  peculiar  reverence  by  all 
classes  of  people. 

Ibis.     See  Ibididje. 

■b'raliiiu  Paslia',  a  son 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  b.  at  Kavala,  lioumelia,  in  1789.  His  father 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  1806,  and  I.  soon  gave 
proofs  of  the  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed  by  sub- 
duing the  wild  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt  in  1812,  by  reducing 
the  Wahabees  and  conquering  a  part  of  Ar.  in  1819,  byre- 
organizing  the  Egyptian  army  and  founding  a  navy,  and  by 
his  campaign  in  tlie  Peloponnesus  from  1824  to  1828.  In  1831 
he  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  in  1  yr.,  pushing  forward 
into  Asia  Minor  to  Konieh.  Here  he  routed  the  Tur.  army, 
Dec.  20,  1832,  and  the  way  to  Constantinople  was  open  to 
him.  But  Rus.  interfered.  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the 
whole  of  Syria  was  ceded  to  Meliemet  Ali.  I.  was  appointed 
gov.,  and  in  this  position  he  showed  talents  as  a  statesman 
and  administrator.  In  1839  I.  again  succeeded  in  routing 
the  Tur.  army  at  Nezib,  June  24,  but  this  time  too  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  European 
powers,  who  compelled  Mehemet  Ali  to  content  himself 
with  the  possession  of  Egypt.  I.  P.  lived  for  several  yrs.  as 
a  private  gentleman  on  his  estates  at  Heliopolis,  but  about 
1844  Mehemet  Ali  began  to  fall  into  dotage,  and  the  govt, 
now  devolved  on  I.  P.  In  1848  he  was  confirmed  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt.    D.  Nov.  9,  1818. 

Ic'arus,  the  son  of  Dasdalus,  who,  according  to  tlie  old 
myth,  flew  so  high  that  the  sun  melted  the  wax  with  which 
the  whigs  were  attached  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  fell  down 
and  was  drowned  in  the  Icarian  sea. 

Ice.  The  freezing-point  of  water  is  32°  F.  or  0°  C.  The 
presence  of  salt  impedes  congelation  ;  sea- water,  therefore, 
requires  a  temperature  several  degrees  lower  than  fresh 
water  to  solidify.  Ice  in  assuming  the  solid  form  expands 
by  about  V9  of  its  own  volume.  As  cold  increases,  solid  ice 
contracts ;  the  ice  on  ponds  occasionally  cracks  from  this 
cause  witli  a  loud  report.  Ice  is  the  normal  condition  of 
water.  As  heat  is  withdrawn  from  water  its  constituent 
particles  approach,  in  accordance  with  the  gen.  law  that 
heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  bodies.  When  the  temper- 
ature 39°  F.  or  4°  C.  is  reached,  the  vol.  of  water  begins 
slowly  to  expand  ;  a  new  force,  that  of  crystallization, 
coming  in  to  modify  the  result.  In  crystallizing  each  mole- 
cule approaches  every  other  under  the  controlling  power  of 
a  fixed  law  ;  each  spicule,  as  it  forms,  unites  with  every 
otiier  at  an  angle  of  60°.  As  a  result,  ice- crystals  are  formed 
infinite  in  beauty  and  variety,  but  all  obedient  to  this  law. 


Ice-crystals. 

The  ice  as  it  melts  contracts  ;  the  space  filled.by  the  frozen 
flower  is  not  quite  filled  by  the  liquid  one.  The  magnifi- 
cent icebergs  of  the  N.  seas  are  generally  only  the  terminal 
masses  of  the  Arctic  glaciers,  which  have  crept  over  the 
beach  to  the  sea,  and  there  been  worn  away  and  broken  off 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  tides.    The  ice-caves  de- 


scribed by  ,\lpine  travellers  as  existing  in  the  glaciers  are 
very  beautiful  :  st;ilaitite  and  stalagmite  of  pellucid  ice, 
clustering  branches,  jiillars,  and  domes  adorn  their  roofs, 
floors,  and  walls.  Ordinary  ice,  though  crystalline,  is  not 
prismatic,  but  that  which  has  frozen  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 32°  F.  shows  a  decided  jMismatic  structure.  In  many 
of  the  ice-caves  of  Fr.  and  Svvitz.  this  structure  is  found ; 
sometimes  the  stalactites  are  formed  of  common  ice  sur- 
rounded with  a  shell  of  the  prismatic.  The  interior,  being 
the  softer,  melts,  leaving  the  stalactite  hollow.  In  lake-ice 
bubbles  may  be  seen,  with  solid  layers  between,  evidently 
marking  the  limits  of  successive  acts  of  freezing,  and  with 
each  block  composed  of  such  layers  of  solid  ice  and  bubbles, 
a  surface  layer  is  associated,  which  gives  evidence  of  having 
been  acted  upon  by  external  influences.  In  this  surface 
layer  are  numerous  small  air-bubbles  around  which  a  bleb 
of  water  exists.  As  a  geologic  agent  ice  has  been  very 
prominent,  not  only  by  means  of  glacial  action,  but  by  the 
disintegration  of  rocks  and  mt.-masses,  which  have  tlien 
been  carried  away  and  deposited  as  laminated  strata  on  the 
lowlands  or  the  ocean's  bed.  Hoar  frost,  one  of  the  most 
familiar  forms  of  ice,  is  only  frozen  dew.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  C'j/c,  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Herrick.] 

Ice.  Its  Belations  to  Namgation,  Travel,  and  Transporta- 
tion.—The  closing  of  rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and  estuaries  by 
ice  greatly  impedes,  and  sometimes  completely  prevents, 
navigation  for  several  months  of  the  yr.  N.  of  the  40th  de- 
gree of  lat.  in  N.  Amer.,  and  of  the  50th  degree  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  tlie  navigable  rivers  are  closed  for  3  or  4  months, 
and  in  the  higher  lats.  for  6  or  7,  to  all  passage  of  steamers 
or  sailing  vessels.  As  we  approach  the  Arctic  regions  the 
obstructions  to  navigation  from  ice  become  more  formi- 
dable. The  whaUng  fleet  has  met  with  heavy  losses  l3y  the 
crushing  of  their  vessels  in  the  ice,  and  the  numerous  Arctic 
expeditions  have  almost  without  exception  been  thwarted 
or  prevented  by  the  ice  from  attaining  their  desired  results. 

As  an  Article  of  Commerce.— There  is  a  large  demand  for 
ice  as  a  commodity  for  3  distinct  purposes — viz.  for  its  cool- 
ing quahties,  for  its  antiseptic  or  preserving  power,  and  for 
its  use  in  med.  and  surgery.  In  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
countries  there  has  been  a  demand  in  all  ages  for  some 
means  of  cooling  wine  and  other  beverages,  and  imparting 
to  the  drinking-water  of  those  countries  sufficient  coldness 
to  make  it  palatable.  The  means  naturally  suggested  was 
the  use  of  snow  brought  from  the  mts.  and  stored  up  to  be 
used  in  cooling  the  beverages  in  use.  In  this  country  ice- 
houses have  been  very  common  in  the  rural  districts  for 
almost  3  centuries.  They  were  cheap  affairs— a  cellar  dug 
in  the  ground,  floored  with  stone  on  which  straw  or  sawdust 
was  thickly  strewn ;  the  sides  ceiled  with  rough  boards 
placed  nearly  a  ft.  from  the  earthy  wall,  and  the  space  be- 
tween filled  with  spent  tanbark  or  sawdust ;  the  peaked 
roof  covered  first  with  rough  boards,  then  heavily  thatched 
with  straw,  and  then  another  roof  of  rough  boards  with 
broken  joints  ;  the  ice  put  in  during  the  coldest  weather  of 
the  winter,  with  layers  of  sawdust  or  straw  between,  and 
then,  if  tlie  weather  was  cold  enough,  water  thrown  over 
each  layer  to  freeze  it  into  a  solid  mass,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered closely,  and  the  double  or  triple  roof  put  on.  Access 
to  it  was  generally  indirect,  and  it  was  only  opened  at  night 
in  hot  weather.  The  expense  was  considerable,  but  the 
supply  was  generally  sufficient  for  several  families.  In  our 
large  cities  at  the  N.  as  late  as  1820  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
ice  even  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  water  or  other  beverages, 
and  the  S.  cities  were  entirely  without  it.  Ice  became  a 
commercial  product  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century— 2.  e.  it  was  kept  in  storehouses, 
and  probably  carried  around  to  the  few  customers  who  were 
disposed  to  buy  at  about  that  period.  In  New  York  city  it 
was  not  a  commodity  to  be  generally  bought  and  sold  be- 
fore 1825,  though  it  was  used  by  the  butchers,  fishmongers, 
and  perhaps  the  confectioners,  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
traffic  has  grown  enormously  in  50  yrs.  The  first  demand 
for  ice  had  reference  solely  to  its  cooling  qualities,  but  its 
antiseptic  properties  soon  created  for  it  a  still  larger  market. 
Indeed,  had  men  but  comprehended  the  lessons  taught  them 
by  nature,  the  antiseptic  character  of  ice  would  have  given 
it  its  first  value.  That  meats  and  the  carcases  of  animals 
intended  for  food  could  be  transported  for  a  great  distance 
when  frozen,  without  injury,  was  a  fact  well  known  ages 
ago ;  but  the  practicability  of  using  ice  to  preserve  such 
meats  and  carcases,  even  without  freezing  them,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  even  to  the  keenest  observers.  Now, 
however,  ice  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  during  the 
summer  months  in  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  until 
the  time  of  burial ;  and  it  forms  in  the  refrigerating  closet 
or  chest  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  household 
use  for  the  preservation  of  meats,  milk,  butter,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  But  its  antiseptic  value  does  not  stop  here.  Be- 
frigerating  cars  bring  to  us  fnmi  the  Pacific  coast  choice 
ripe  fruits,  game,  and  other  articles  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  market,  and  bear  back 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and 
other  articles  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  exportation  of 
ice,  which  commenced  in  1805  by  the  shipment  of  130  tons 
to  Martinique  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor  of  Boston,  had  a  slow 
growth.  For  the  first  10  yrs.  Mr.  Tudor  made  little  or  no 
profit  bv  his  ventures.  As  late  as  1832  his  whole  annual 
shipments  amounted  to  but  4352  tons,  all  of  which  was  taken 
from  Fresh  I'ond  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1833  he  sent  his 
first  cargo  to  the  E.  I.  From  that  time  the  business  began 
to  thrive.  In  1836,  12,000  tons  were  exported  from  Boston 
alone;  in  1846,  65,000  tons;  in  1856,  146,000  tons;  in  1866, 
nearly  2.")0,0(X)  tons.  The  total  annual  ice  crop  of  the  U.  S.  is 
estimated  at  20,OLX),000  tons,  and  the  consumption  12,000,000 
tons,  the  difference  being  waste. 

As  a  Remedial  Agent  in  Medicine  atid  Surgery.— The  use  of 
ice  for  med.  and  surgical  purposes  is  one  of  the  additions 
made  to  our  materia  medica  in  the  present  century.  Ice  is 
now    used   medically,  internally   and   externally;   in   thej 
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former  way,  by  breakingr  it  up  into  small  bits  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  patient,  and  in  iced  drinks  in  gastritis  and 
sastrie  fevers,  as  well  as  in  some  diseases  of  tlie  pharynx, 
larynx,  or  bronehial  tubes.  Its  external  uses  are  nianifuld  ; 
it  is  applied,  pounded,  in  ice-bass  to  the  head  in  acute 
mania,  brain  fever,  or  some  injuries  of  the  brain  ;  to  the 
temporal  arteries  and  carotids  in  some  fevers  and  in  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever;  along  the  spine  in  ice-bags 
in  cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc. 

The  tralluriiKj  unit  ■•storing  of  the  Ice-crop. — Although  the 
act  of  freezing  expels  from  tlie  crystallized  mass  the  salt 
and  other  mineral  ingredients,  leaving  it  when  in  a  frozen 
state  very  nearly  piu'e  fresh  water,  yet  ice  formed  from  or 
floating  in  salt  water  gathers  in  the  interstices  between  the 
crystals  so  much  salt,  brackish,  or  impure  water  that  it 
becomes  unfit  for  household  purposes.  Hence,  the  ice-crop 
must  be  gathered  from  fresh-water  ponds  or  lakes  or  from 
rivers  above  tide-water.  In  most  cases  the  ice-cos.  have 
secured  the  right  to  take  the  ice  from  these  lakes  and  ponds 
by  the  purchase  of  the  lands  bordering  on  them,  and  have 
erected  large  storehouses  ou  the  shores  in  which  to  deposit 
the  crop.  These  ice-houses  are  sometimes  of  brick,  but 
oftener  of  wood,  from  100  to  300  ft.  hi  width  and  from  200  to 
400  ft.  in  length,  with  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  walls,  and 
generally  3,  4,  or  ,5  stories  in  height,  with  strong  floors  and 
doors  closing  tightly  on  each  floor,  but  no  windows.  There 
are  numerous  inclined  planes,  movable  and  adapted  to  each 
story,  and  to  service  without  as  well  as  witliin  ;  in  the  larger 
storehouses  a  steam-elevator  is  used  to  drag  the  blocks  of 
ice  up  the  planes.  When  a  favorable  time  has  come  for 
storing  the  ice,  there  is  a  scene  of  great  activity  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  storehouses.  On  the  Hudson  and  its  neighbor- 
hood the  period  for  gathering  the  ice  is  rarely  more  than  4 
or  5  days  at  one  time,  and  sornetimes  not  more  than  10  or  13 
in  all,  and  hence  the  greatest  speed  is  necessary  in  securing 
the  crop.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  being  ascertained,  tlie 
ice-field  is  temporarily  fenced,  the  snow,  if  there  is  any, 
scraped  otf  by  a  broad  scraper  drawn  by  one  hor.se,  and  the 
ice  planed  by  another  scraper  armed  with  a  steel  blade  to 
the  depth  of  perhaps  2  inches,  to  remove  the  porous  ice. 
The  surface  being  cleared,  the  marker  commences  his  work, 
using  a  kind  of  plough  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  makes  a 
narrow  groove  about  3  inches  deep,  and  running  the  lines  5 
ft.  apart,  and  then  turning  and  crossing  these  by  another 
series  of  grooves,  also  5  ft.  apart,  so  as  to  make  square 
blocks  5  ft.  each  way.  If  the  ice  is  thick,  these  blocks  are 
reduced  by  an  implement  like  a  harrow  witli  3  parallel  rows 
of  long  sharp  teeth,  one  row  running  in  the  groove,  and  an- 
other plough,  with  a  long,  sharp,  and  comparatively  thin 
blade,  is  run  rapidly  through  the  prin.  grooves.  One  row  of 
blocks  is  then  cut  through  by  means  of  hand-saws,  the 
blocks  pushed  under  or  hauled  up  on  the  ice,  and  run  to  the 
inclined  planes  or  loaded  on  sleds.  Tlie  succeeding  blocks 
are  pried  off  with  a  crowbar  by  one  gang,  and  another 
catches  them  with  boat-hooks  and  drags  them  up,  or  tows 
a  slTeet  of  perhaps  .50  blocks,  with  a  grappling-iron  and  rope 
or  chain,  by  horse-power,  toward  tlie  storehouse,  where  it 
is  broken  into  blocks,  run  up  the  inclined  plane  by  the  ele- 
vator, and  packed  away,  the  blocks  standing  on  end  and 
being  separated  by  sawdust,  shavings,  rice-hulls,  or  spent 
tan.  As  soon  as  a  floor  or  story  is  filled  the  doors  are 
closed  lightly,  and  the  inclined  planes  raised  to  the  next 
story,  which  is  filled  in  the  same  way.  There  are  gutters 
and  drainways  near  the  walls  which  receive  and  carry  off 
the  drainiugs  from  tlie  melting  of  the  ice.  During  the 
moonlight  nights  the  work  is  carried  on  by  night  and  day 
until  the  storehouses  are  filled.    (See  Freezing,  Artificial.) 

L.   P.   BUOCKETT. 

Ice'bergs  are  huge  fragments  detached  by  the  action  of 
the  water  from  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier.  Greenland, 
therefore,  is  the  fatherland  of  the  I.,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  polar  regions.  They 
bring  with  them  masses  of  rock,  earth,  and  sometimes  seeds 
of  plants,  polar  bears  and  seals,  and  are  often  300  ft.  in  height. 
Only  %  of  the  mass  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
streams  of  water  from  their  sides  are  always  fresh. 

Ice'land  [Dan.  Island],  a  large  island  subject  to  Den., 
and  situated  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  oceans, 
between  lat.  63°  24'  and  6(3°  33'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  31'  and  34°  17' 
W.,  600  m.  from  Nor.,  250  from  Greenland,  and  500  from 
Scot.  Area,  39,756  sq.  m.  Pop.  1880,  72,000.  Cap.  Keykiavik. 
I.  is  of  volcanic  formation.  With  the  exception  of  the  S. 
part,  which  presents  some  tracts  of  low  and  level  land,  the 
whole  coast  is  high  and  precipitous.  The  interior  is  a  higli 
table-land  resting  ou  Plutonic  rocks,  covered  with  immense 
beds  of  lava,  and  broken  now  and  then  by  hot  spiings  (gey- 
sers), which  throw  columns  of  boiling  water  sometimes  100 
ft.  high  into  the  air,  and  form  steaming  streams,  whicli  after 
a  short  course  disappear  under  tlie  lava.  Hecla  and  (.ieyser 
are  situated  in  the  S.  \\'.  i)art.  Krabla  in  the  N.  Only  afew 
garden  vegetables  and  potatoes  can  be  raised,  and  bread 
made  from  imported  meal  is  a  luxury.  But  in  the  valleys 
grow  good  grass  and  many  fine  herbs,"  among  whicii  I.  moss 
constitutes  a  considerable  item  of  exportation.  The  rivers 
and  the  fiords  abound  in  fish— salmon,  trout,  and  cod.  Mu- 
nierous  seals  and  wliali's  gather  along  tlie  coasts,  and  swarms 
of  wild  sea-fowls,  among  which  arc  the  eider-duck  and  the 
swan,  \isit  the  shores.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  the  rearing  of 
.sheep  are  tlie  chief  pursuits  of  Icelander's  life,  and  eider- 
down, dried  and  salted  fish,  wool— generally  manutactiired 
into  socks  and  mittens — tallow,  and  fish-oil  arc  the  main 
articles  he  can  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  cotTee, 
tea,  wine,  tobacco,  coal,  and  grain.      ('i.kmi:n>  Pkteusen. 

Iceland'lc  liaiig-iia;>'e  and  Lilterature.  The  I. 
lang.  is  a  sister  of  tlie  (iothic,  A.-S.,  etc.,  and  the  mother  of 
the  Dan.,  Swe.,  and  Nor.  The  oldest  monument  of  I.  lit.  is 
the  poetical  Edda,  compileil  by  SaMiinnd  Sigfusson  ilO.M 
1133),  but  whose  single  parts  probalily  belong  to  the  Stli  or  ' 
9th  century.  This,  as  well  as  the  prose  Edda.  ctnnpiled  or 
written  by  Snorri  Sturleson  U178-1241),  is  chiefly  of  religious  i 


or  mythological  interest,  giving  a  representation  of  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  old  pagan  faith.  Of  a  later  date  are  the  Sagas. 
They  arc  of  great  importance  for  the  hist,  of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  hist,  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  perfect  in  their  artistic  form.  They 
are  partly  fictitious,  taking  their  subjects  from  old  songs — 
as,  for  instance,  Volsmigasaga  and  Piithjofcsaga — or  from 
foreign  tales,  such  as  karlainagHK.'tsaga,  Tristamssaga,  and 
Trojinnannassaga ;  partly  biographical,  narrating  the  hist, 
of  some  great  and  jjowefful  I.  family,  as,  for  instance,  Njats- 
saga,  EgUsmga,  Lnjilidasaga,  Vatnsditlasaga  and  Grettis- 
saga  ;  and  partly  historical— as,  for  instance,  Knytlingasaga 
and  ■Toiiisrikingaf'agd,  treating  Dan.  hist. ;  Heimskringla, 
treating  Nor.,  and  htutiungasaga,  treating  I.  But  of  these  3 
divisions  of  the  sagas,  the  main  importance  rests  on  the 
second  one,  the  biographical.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Iceland  Moss,  a  lichen  belonging  to  the  genus  Cetrana 
(C.  Istandica),  so  called  from  its  habitat,  but  found  in  the  X. 
parts  of  both  continents.  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  ; 
boiled,  it  forms  a  nutritious  jelly.  It  is  also  used  as  a  med. 
in  pulmonary  coraidaints. 

Iceland  Spar,  transparent  calc-spar.  It  displays  in 
great  iiei  fcction  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction. 

Ice-plant,  an  herb  of  S.  Europe  and  Afr.,  the  Mesein- 
t»yii>ithnni()n  crystcdlinum.  Its  succulent  leaves  are  covered 
with  vesicles  which  appear  like  crystals  of  ice.  It  is  often 
seen  in  house-culture,  and  has  demulcent  properties. 

Icliueu'mou  [Gr.  ixveu/uwv,  the  "tracker'"],  a  name  in 
its  largest  sense  applicable  to  the  numerous  genera  of  small 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viverridae,  sub-family  Herpes- 
tinte — all  Old-World  carnivorous  mammals,  preying  upon 
serpents,  birds,  and  small  game.  But  strictly  the  name 
designates  the  Herpestes  I,  of  Egj-pt,  worshipped  by  the  anc. 
Egyptians.    Sp.  has  an  I.,  Herpestes  Widdringtonii. 

Iclineumon-flies  (Ichneumonidae),  a  great  family  of 
hjnneropterous  insects  which  deposit  their  eggs  either  upon 
or  within  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  larger  insects  and  spiders,  the 
future  larva  of  the  I.-F.  devouring  the  insect  upon  which  it 
is  hatched.    ^Myriads  of  noxious  insects  are  thus  destroyed. 

Iclmol'ogy  [  ix»'os,  "track,"  and  Xoyo:;,  "discourse,"], 
or  science  ot  ti'acks.  Under  this  name  are  grouped  data 
respecting  the  marks  left  by  animals  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  fossil  condition.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characters  in  foot-marks  which  distinguish  different  classes 
of  animals  :  whether  tracks  of  feet ;  trails  made  by  the  body 
or  its  caudal  extremity  drawn  along  in  the  mud  ;  width  of 
the  track- way  ;  relative  size  of  hind  and  front  feet ;  length 
of  step ;  nuniber  of  toes ;  mode  of  progression ;  spread  of 
the  toes ;  character  of  the  heel,  claws,  and  pellets. 

Iclitliyol'ogy  [iy^u?,  a  "fish,"  and  Aoyos,  "discourse  "] 
is  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals formerly  collectively  known  under  the  name  of  fishes, 
but  which  are  now  distributed  among  the  classes  (1)  Fishes, 
(2)  Selachians,  (3)  Marsipobranchiates,  and  (4)  Leptocar- 
DiANS.  For  information  respecting  the  structure  and  rela- 
tions of  each,  see  articles  under  those  several  heads,  as  well 
as  that  under  Vertebrates. 

Iclitliyosau'rus  (Gr.  ix^"?,  "fish,"  and  <Toupos,  "liz- 
ard "],  an  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles  ha%ing  some  fish- 
like characters.  In  gen.  form  those  reptiles  were  elongate, 
with  the  head  set  immediately  upon  the  body,  without  any 
constriction  at  the  neck.  They  had  4  fin-like  paddles,  and 
the  tail  was  flattened,  and  probably  expanded  toward  the 
end  into  a  powerful  vertical  tail-fin,  as  in  the  fishes.  The 
skull  of  the  I.  is  elongated  and  tapering  at  the  snout.    The 


Ichthyosaurus  (head), 
body  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  a  smooth  or  finely 
wrinkled  skin,  and  destitute  of  scales.  These  animals  some- 
times attained  a  length  of  more  than  30  ft.,  and  were  pre- 
daceous  in  their  habits,  as  is  witnessed  by  tlie  scales  and 
bones  of  contiMiiporary  fishes  sometimes  found  under  t  lie 
ribs  of  tliese  fossils.  I. "may  have  abounded  in  the  Triassic 
seas,  but  their  remains  have  not  been  identified  earlier  than 
the  Lias,  and  the  latest  species  occur  in  the  Clialk.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  d.'s  I'nir.  Cyc,  ////  Prof.  O.  C.  Maksh.] 

Ico'nluni  [now  Kohieh],  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  high-road 
between  Ephesus  and  Antiodi  of  Syria,  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  In  109i)  a.  d.  the  Seljukian 
Turks  made  it  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom  of  Roum.  It  was 
captured  bv  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1189,  and  recovered  by 
the  Turks  in  lliK).  It  has  massive  walls.  Its  most  remarka- 
ble building  is  the  tomb  of  Hazret  Mevlana,  the  founder  of 
the  Mevlevi  dervishes.     Pop.  30,0tX). 

Icti'nus,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  built,  in  connec- 
tion with  Callicrates,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  winch  was 
finished  in  438  b.  c.  :  also  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius, 
near  Phigalia,  and  the  building  at  Eleusis  in  which  the 
mvsteries  were  I'elebrated.    All  were  of  the  Doric  order. 

I'da  [Gr.  f)  'l&v].  a  'ut.  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  spur  or  branch 
of  the  Taurus  system.  I<Yom  it  flow  the  Granicus,  the 
Simois,  the  Scaniander,  etc.  Another  Ida  (now  called  IVi- 
loriti)  is  in  tlie  island  of  Crete.  It  terminates  in  3  peaks, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  ft. 

Ida'dus,  or  Itlia'clus,  b.  at  Limica,  in  Galicia,  Sp., 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  was  appointed  bp.  of 
his  native  city  about  427,  but  was  deposed  by  the  invading 
Suevi  in  461,  and  d.  after  469.  He  wrote  a  C/ironicum,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  379  a.  d.  to  429  a.  d, 

Ida  Orove,  Iowa.    See  Appendix. 
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I'dalio,  a  Terr,  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  U.  S.,  lying 
almost  wholly  in  the  upper  Columbia  River  basin,  between 
42°  and  49°  N.  lat.  and  111°  and  117°  W.  Ion. :  bounded  N.  by 
British  Columbia,  E.  by  Mont,  and  Wyo.,  S.  by  Ut.  and  Nev., 
W.  by  Or.  and  Wash.  Terr.  ;  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S., 
about  44:J  m. :  mean  breadth  at  the  parallel  of  44°  30',  about 
357  m.    Area.  84,800  sq.  m.  or  54,272,000  acres. 

Topography— JfoiD) tains,  Rivers,  Etc.—\.  is  for  the  most  part 
a  mountainous  country.  The  Bitter  Root  Mts.  form  at  the 
N.  E.  line  of  I.  the  divide  between  it  and  Mont.,  and  have 
covered  the  whole  countrj'  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  a  suc- 
cession of  spurs  running  nearly  due  \V.  The  Salmon  range 
follows  the  course  of  the  Salmon  River  and  its  affluents. 
The  summits  of  this  range  are  mostly  lofty,  rugged,  and 
snoW'-capped.  The  town  of  Florence,  in  Florence  Basin,  2000 
ft.  below  the  summit  of  Florence  Mt.,  is  11,100  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  probably  the  highest  town  in  the  U.  S.  Toward 
the  S.  E.,  along  a  part  of  the  Snake  River,  is  a  somewhat 
elevated  plateau,  constituting  a  broad  and  tolerably  fertile 
tract  of  arable  soil.  S.  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  we  find 
the  Bear  River  Mts.,  the  Goose  Creek  Mts.,  and  other  ranges. 
With  the  exception  of  Bear  River  in  the  extreme  S.  E.,  the 
entire  drainage  of  the  Terr,  is  into  the  Columbia  Kiver.  It 
has  Clark's  or  North  Fork  of  Columbia  and  its  affluents,  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  Lake  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Spokane 
River,  with  Cceur  d'Alene  Lake  and  its  affluents,  and,  as  the 
prin.  river  of  the  Terr.,  which  has  a  course  of  about  850  m. 
within  it,  the  Lewis  Fork  or  Snake  River,  which,  with  its 
branches,  the  Clearwater  and  the  Salmon,  with  their  numer- 
ous affluents,  drains  nearly  70,000  sq.  m.  of  the  Terr.  The 
only  other  river  of  any  size  in  the  Terr,  is  Bear  River,  which 
drains  the  S.  E.  corner  and  is  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  prin.  lakes  beside  Pend  d'Oreille,  C"ceur  d'Alene.  Tessen- 
tines.  Bear,  and  Henry's  lakes,  are  the  Payette  lakes  in 
Idaho  CO.  and  several  unnamed  lakes  in  Alturas  and  Boise 
cos.  Between  Ion.  112°  50'  and  114°  45'  the  Snake  River 
forms  3  remarkable  cataracts— Salmon  Falls,  Shoshone  Falls, 
and  American  F'alls.  There  are  numerous  waterfalls  in  the 
Terr,  of  great  height.  In  the  E.  S.  E.  the  Terr,  contributes 
a  small  portion  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  S.  E. 
I.  there  are  a  number  of  sinks  or  tracts  where  the  roofs  of 
deep  caves  have  broken  through,  and  considerable  streams 
suddenly  sink  below  the  surface  and  become  subterranean. 
The  W'hole  region  is  volcanic,  and  noted  for  its  geysers, 
steam  springs,  soda  springs,  and  natural  hot  baths. 

Mineralogy.— Gold,  and  silver  ores  are  found  abundantly  in 
I.  There  are  mines  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  sources  of  all 
the  rivers  and  in  every  co.  of  the  Terr.  In  Kootenai  co. 
there  are  extensive  leads  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  many 
quartz-mills  have  been  erected.  The  lead  from  the  argen- 
tiferous galena  is  so  pure  as  to  be  worth  saving  for  its  own 
sake.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  at 
various  points  in  the  Terr.  :  quarries  of  valuable  building- 
stone  could  be  opened  at  small  expense ;  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  S.  E.  I.  yields  sulphur,  soda,  magnesia,  carbonates 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  very  pure  salt,  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals and  alkalies. 

Vegetation.— The  mts.  of  the  Terr,  are  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forests  up  nearly  to  the  snow-line,  and  the  for- 
ests are  largely  evergreen.  There  are  large  tracts  of  red 
cedar  in  Kootenai  and  Shoshone  cos.  on  the  foot-hills  and 
mt. -slopes.  In  the  more  S.  counties  there  are  many  decid- 
uous trees,  and  in  some  dists.  vast  sage-plains,  the  white 
sage  being  preferred  by  cattle  to  any  of  the  grasses.  There 
are  said  to  be  nearly  ](i,000,000  acres  of  sage  lands.  The 
river-valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  though  some  of  them  re- 
quire occasional  irrigation  they  yield  large  crops.  Agricul- 
turally, I.  is,  with  the  exception  of  these  valleys,  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  culture  of  cereals.  The  ordi- 
nary garden  vegetables,  as  well  as  potatoes,  do  well  in  the 
valleys,  and  fruit  trees  generally  yield  fruit  in  great  abun- 
dance and  of  fine  flavor.  There  are  native  wild  grapes  of  the 
\^tis  labrmca  or  fox-grape  species  which  ripen  in  the  valleys. 

Animals.— The  grizzly  bear  and  his  congener,  the  black 
bear,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Terr.  The  raccoon, 
badger,  wolverene,  2  species  of  skunk,  the  fisher-marten,  the 
Amer.  sable  or  marten,  the  mink,  the  panther,  wild-cat  or 
red  lynx,  and  the  banded  lynx,  raccoon-fox  or  mountain- 
cat,  the  gray  wolf,  the  coyote  or  barking  wolf,  and  4  or  5 
species  of  fox  are  found.  Among  the  rodents,  there  are 
beavers,  moles,  several  species  of  ground-squirrels  and  at 
least  3  of  the  tree-squirrels,  the  yellow-footed  marmot,  and 
at  least  3  species  of  bat.  There  are  10  or  12  species  of  the 
mouse  family,  muskrats,  gophers,  one  species  of  porcupine, 
and  several  new  species  of  rabbits  and  hares.  Among  the 
ruminants  there  are  the  bison  or  Amer.  buflfalo,  the  moose, 
the  elk,  the  black-tailed  and  mule  deer,  the  Rocky  Mt.  or 
prong-horn  antelope,  and  the  big-horn  or  Rocky  Mt.  sheep. 
The  birds  are  very  numerous.  There  are  3  species  of  rattle- 
snake, 15  or  16  species  of  harmless  snakes,  2  of  tortoises,  at 
least  15  species  of  lizards,  10  or  12  of  frogs,  several  of  toads, 
newts,  etc.  Fish  of  the  usual  fresh-water  kinds  are  found 
m  the  lake*  and  rivers.  There  are  also  several  fresh-water 
mollusks  and  testaceans. 

Climate.— W.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  there  is  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  either  snow  or  rainfall,  and  the  climate  is  much 
milder  than  E.  of  those  mts.  The  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  N.  I.,  in  the  river  and  lake  valleys,  is  said  to  be 
between  5°  and  93°  ¥.,  though  in  exceptional  seasons  it  may 
surpass  either  boundary  by  2  or  3  degrees.  At  Ft.  Hall, 
47.54  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  1871  the  barometric  range  from 
June  to  Oct.  was  but  j^r,  of  an  inch  ;  the  mean  temperature 
for  June  was  64.62°  F.  ;  of  July,  70.44°  ;  of  Aug.,  70.90°  ;  of 
Sept.,  57.79°,  and  of  the  first  18  days  of  Oct.,  57.28°. 

Agricultural  Frorl nets.— Wheat  and  oats  are  the  leading 
staples  produced.  The  census  of  1880  showed  540.589  bushels 
of  wheat,  462,2.36  bushels  of  oats,  and  16,408  bushels  of  corn. 

Farm  Animals.  —  llovses,  24,300;  cattle,  84,867;  sheep, 
27,.326 ;  swine,  14,178. 

Precious  Metals.— I.  ranks  5th  among  the  States  and  Terrs. 


m  the  order  of  production  of  gold  and  silver,  having  fur- 
nished the  mints  neariv  S26,0a),00O.  The  yr.  1881  showed  a 
production  of  Si. 917.626  in  gold  and  8878,379  in  silver. 

Railroads.— In  1881  there  were  about  2,50  m.  of  R.  R.,  the 
chief  transportation  yet  being  by  wagon  trains.  The  N.  Pa- 
cific runs  through  the  upper  part  of  I.,  and  the  Ut.  N.  R.  K. 
through  I.  into  Mont. 

Finances,  Etc.— The  taxable  property  was  assessed  in  1880 
as  follows:  On  real  estate,  S2,297,.526;  personal,  S4,1.34,:350  • 
total,  S6, 440,876.  The  Territorial  debt  was  $88,381  ;  local, 
$146.9.38 ;  total,  §2.35,319. 

Banks.— There  is  one  national  bank,  at  Boi.se  City,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  deposits  $320,000,  and  circulation  $82,850. 
Private  banks  exist  in  many  towns. 

Education,  Etc.— The  school  returns  are  very  imperfect  for 
this  Terr.  In  1880  there  \vere  enrolled  in  public  schools 
6758  children  of  the  school  age  (6-17  yrs.).  The  salaries  of 
teachers  employed  amounted  to  $33,844,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  free  schools,  $.38,812.  Twelve  newspapers 
were  pub.  in  I.  in  1882. 

Churches.— The  Mormon  ch.  appears  to  preponderate  in 
I.,  which  closely  .ioins  Ut.  on  the  S.  It  claims  42  chs.  and 
6000  members,  while  the  Presbs.  have  4  chs.  and  401  mem- 
bers :  P.  E.,  4  chs.  and  2(X)  members  ;  Meths.,  1  ch.  and  22:B 
members;  R.  Caths.,  7  chs.,  and  Baps.,  Univts.,  Lutherans, 
and  Dunkards,  1  ch.  each. 

Population.— \n  1870.  14.999;  1880,  .32,610  (white  29,013,  col- 
ored 3597.  including  .3379  Chinese  and  165  Indians). 

Popidation  of  Principal  Towns  in  1880.— Boise  City  (cap.), 
1899  ;  Malad  C  ity,  7.59  :  Lewiston,  7.39  ;  Idaho  Citv.  672  ;  Chal- 
lis,  614;  Paris,  611  ;  Silver  City,  593  ;  Montpelier,  546  ;  Bonan- 
za City,  352. 


COL-NTIES. 

*Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COL-XTY  TfiWXS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Ada 

5-A 
5-B 
6-C 
5-A 
6-B 
4-B 
4-A 
'2- A 
4-B 
.•5-A 
5-C 
6-A 
3-A 
4-A 

2,675 

689 

3',834 

'849 

'988 
l,f07 
1,952 
1,713 

722 

4,674 
1,693 
3,235 
3,214 
1,312 

2;6.3i 

518 
2,230 
3,965 
6,964 
1,426 
469 
879 

Bois^Citv 

Hailev..". 

Paris  '. 

1,899     •■ 

■in    i 

672 
257 
614 
159 

'292     1 
739    1 
759     1 
593 

Bear  Lake  

tBokt 

Idaho  Cilv 

Albion  .." 

Challis. 

Idaho 

Mt.  Idaho 

Ratbdram 

Salmon  City 

Lemhi 

Oneida 

Owvliee 

Malad  City 

Silver  City 

Eaele 

Weifer 

Washington 

Total 

14,999 

32,610 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Idaho. 
+  New  county  organized  since  census  of  18su. 

History. —J.  Terr,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Terr,  of  Or.  up 
to  1863.  When  first  organized  it  included  portions  of  the 
previous  Terrs,  of  Or.,  Washington,  Ut.,  and  Neb.  In  1864 
its  boundaries  were  changed,  and  a  part  set  ofif  to  Mont., 

Crorernors. 

William  H.  'Wallace. ..  1863-64  John  P.  Hoyt 1879 

Caleb  Lyon 1864-66  Mason  Bravman 1880 

David  W.  Ballard 1866-67^ John  B.  Neil ISSO-Si 

Isaac  L.  Gibbs 1867-68;  John  N.  Irwin 1883-84 

David  W.  Ballard  ...  1868-70,  William  N.  Bunn  ...  .  1884-88 

Gilman  Marston 1870-71 

Thomas  W.  Bennett..  1871-75| 

Mason  Brayman 1877-78 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 

Idaho  Springs.    See  Appendix. 

Ide  (George  Barton),  D.  D..  b.  at  Coventry.  Vt.,  in  1806, 
grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1830  ;  became  pastor  of  a  Bap. 
ch.  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  in  1834,  of  the  Old  Federal  st.  ch.  in 
Boston  in  18*5,  of  the  First  Bap.  ch.  in  Phila.  in  1838,  and  of 
a  ch.  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1852.    D.  Apr.  16,  18?2. 

Ides.     See  Calends. 

Id'iocy  |Gr.  iSiwri)?,  a  "private  person,"'  lienee  an  un- 
lettered man.  and  finally  an  ((/io^  or  person  without  mental 
capacity],  the  want  of  a  natural  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  tlie  mental,  active,  and  moral  powers  and  faculties 
of  a  human  being,  dependent  upon  some  defect  or  infirmity 
of  the  nervous  organization.  It  varies  in  degree  from  a 
slight  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  to  complete  I., 
which  may  exist  with  an  apparent  condition  of  bodily  health, 
but  is  more  commonly  associated  with  diseased  phys.  states. 
I.  is  sometimes  confounded  with  dementia,  which  is  a  loss 
of  mental  powers  and  faculties  once  possessed. 

I.  occurs  (1)  as  a  form  of  human  degeneracy,  or  (2)  as  a 
consequence  of  accidental  causes  that  have  checked  the 
laws  of  normal  human  growth.  Of  the  former,  a  majority 
may  be  classed  as  the  result  of  hereditary  neuroses  in  one 
or  both  families.  The  interman-iage  of  near  relatives  is  a 
not  infrequent  cause  of  I.,  because  it  intensifies  the  family 
defects  in  the  offspring ;  so  also  any  serious  constitutional 
affection,  or  the  intemperance  of  one  or  both  parents  at  the 
time  of  conception,  insufficient  food,  continued  ill-health, 
depressing  influences,  or  any  sudden  shock  to  the  mother 
during  gestation.  Of  the  latter,  all  injuries  to  the  brain  in 
infancy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  of  the  phys.  causes  of 
I.  are  not  directly  remediable  ;  but  in  an  indirect  way  much 
may  be  done  to  obviate  their  consequences.  These  phys. 
causes  may  be  classed  either  as  defects  or  infirmities.  As  a 
defect,  there  may  be  want  of  size  or  want  of  brain-capacity  : 
a  want  of  proper  anatomical  relation  or  connection  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  brain,  or  various  abnormal  modifi- 
cations of  its  more  intimate  structure  or  organization.  As 
an  infirmity,  there  may  be  a  gen.  default  of  normal  func- 
tional activity.  The  phys.  causes  of  the  first  category  can- 
iKjt  absulutery  be  removed  by  any  treatment.  Of  the  second 
class  of  ]iliys.  states  ov  influences,  some  degree  of  reforma- 
tion under  favoring  circumstances  may  be  predicated.  Ra- 
tional efforts  for  tlie  amelioration  of  the  c(Jiidition  of  idiots 
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resolve  themselves,  first,  into  ineasures  of  management, 
training,  and  ediu-ation.  In  insts.  for  this  purpose  the  same 
ffen.  features  are  everywhere  seen  :  a  gymnasium,  to  de- 
velop muscular  power.etc.  :  a  nursery,  where  the  younger 
pupils  are  trained  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  decency,  order, 
and  self-care ;  a  school-room,  with  a  complete  scale  of 
mental  exercises,  up  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  an  elenien- 
tar>'  school.  The  same  principles  of  education  are  here  as 
in  any  other  system  of  instruction,  but  the  special  adapta- 
tionsof  these  principles  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  this 
class  of  pupils  may  be  Quite  varied.  E.xperience  has  estab- 
lislied  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  idiots  of  a  school-at- 
tendimr  age  and  condition  are  susceptible  of  marked  im- 
provement ;  but  of  some,  unimprovability  may  be  predicted 
at  the  very  outset.  For  all  such  unimprovable  cases  there 
is  needed  another  class  of  insts.— namely,  of  a  custodial 
character.  [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Uidv.  Cyc,  btj  H.  B. 
WiLBiR.  yi.  D] 

I'docrase  [Gr.  «'So?,  "form,"  and  "icpao-i?.  "mixture," 
from  its  resemblances  to  other  minerals],  a  mineral  crystal- 
lizing in  the  dimetric  system,  and  essentially  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  iron,  and  in 
some  cases  also  containing  magnesia,  etc.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  lavas,  but  is  also  met  with  in  gneiss,  serpentine,  and  gran- 
ular limestone. 

Iduiiia^'a,  terr.  of  W.  Asia,  was  bounded  X.  by  Judaea, 
W.  by  the  MediteiTanean.  It  once  comprised  parts  of  Judaea 
as  far  N.  as  Hebron,  and  in  Ar.  the  peninsula  of  Petra^a.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Esau. 

Igle'sias  (Jose  M.\ki.\),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Jan.  .5, 
1823;  was  a  prof,  of  Eng.  and  Fr.  in  the  Coll.  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  at  20,  and  at  24  a  prof,  of  law.  In  1846  he  entered 
official  life  as  a  member  of  the  ayuntamiento  (council)  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  In  1850  he  was  made  chief  of  a  bureau  of 
the  board  of  public  credit,  which  he  gave  up  to  enter  the 
Mex.  cong.  in  1852.  In  18.55  he  returned  to  the  bureau  of 
public  credit  as  its  chief,  and  in  1857  was  intrusted  with  the 
portfolio  of  the  ministry  of  justice.  In  18(j3,  I.,  following 
the  fortunes  of  Jnarez,  was  charged  successively  with  the 
functions  of  minister  of  the  treas..  of  justice,  and  of  the 
interior.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  many  papers  upon  for- 
eign intervention  in  Mex.  affairs.  Upon  the  re-establishment 
of  the  govt,  of  Pres.  Juarez  at  Mexico,  I.  acted  as  minister 
of  the  treas.  until  1868,  when  he  re-entered  cong.,  but  soon 
returnfd  to  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  justice.  '  In  1873  he 
was  called  by  election  to  the  post  of  pres.  (chief-justice)  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  republic. 

larnatieflTc  Nicholas  Pai'lovitch).     See  Appendix. 

Igua'tius,  Saint,  bp.  of  Antit)ch,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom Dec.  20,  115  A.  D.  Bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius  there 
are  15  Epistles,  8  of  which  (3  in  a  Lat.  and  5  in  a  Gr.  recen- 
sion) are  now  generally  considered  spurious. 

Ignatius,  liOyoIa.     See  Loyola. 

Ignatius'  Bean,  or  Bean  of  St.  Ignatiu.s,  the 
bean-like  seed  of  Slryrhnos  Ifjnatii.  a  rather  huge  shrub  with 
curious  vine-like  branches  growing  in  the  Philippines,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  Loganiaceas.  The  seed  has  the  prop- 
erties of  nux  vomica. 

Ig'neous  Rocks  are  those  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  cooling  of  melted  materials,  as  distinguished  from  sedi- 
?nenta7-y  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  material  deposited  from 
water,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  sedimentary  in  their  origin, 
but  much  changed  in  character  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
pressure.     I.  R.  are  either  felUspat/nc  or  aiir/i/ic. 

Ig'iils  Fat'uus  [Lat.  "vain  or  foolish  light ;"'  Fr.  feu- 
foUet ;  Ger.  Irrliclit  or  Irrwisc/i],  a  luminous  meteor,  ap- 
pearing during  summer  and  autumn  nights  in  places  where 
decomposition  is  going  on.  It  is  an  unsteady  bluish  light, 
usually  seen  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Iguorantines.  See  Brethren  op  the  Christian 
Schools. 

Igua'ua  [Sp.],  a  genus  of  lizards  inhabiting  Central  and 
S.  Amer.  and  W.  I.  These  animals  are  of  large  size,  often  4 
or  5  ft.  in  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  slen- 
iler,  compressed.  The  body  is  scaly,  and  provided  with  a 
prominent  median  fold  of  integument  under  the  throat, 
forming  a  conspicuous  dewlap,  which  is  serrated  in  front, 
with  large  scales.  Another  fold  along  the  back  is  similarly 
rai.sed  into  a  deeply  and  acutely  serrated  crest.  They  are 
active  animals,  living  mostly  upon  trees,  and  are  herbivo- 
rous. Their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  best  known 
species  is  /.  Inbfrculala. 

Iguan'odon  [from  Sp.  iguana,  a  species  of  lizard,  and 
Gr.  66ov5,  "tooth"],  a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  order  Dinosauria,  and  found  in  the  Wealden  and 
Cretaceous  of  Europe.  /.  MunleUi  was  30  ft.  in  length,  and 
was  perhaps  the  largest  of  terrestrial  animals. 

Ili'lang-Ih'lang  [Tagel.  for  "  flower  of  flowers  "],  the 
rich  and  powerful  perfume  of  Unona  odoralissiina,  a  tree  of 
the  Philippines  and  Malay  Islands.  The  volatile  oil  of  the 
flowers  of  the  tree  is  employed  in  making  the  rich  handker- 
chief-perfume of  this  name. 

Ilex.     See  Holm  Oak  and  Hollv. 

Illjats',  or  Illyats',  the  nomadic  and  sometimes  preda- 
tory tribes  of  Per.  Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans.  Each 
tribe  has  a  dist.  or  graziiig-ground,  for  which  it  pays  a  tribute 
in  kind,  money  being  unknown  among  them. 

Illnl'za,  or  Illnis'sa,  a  volcano  of  Ecuador,  S.  Amer., 
10  m.  S.  of  Quito.     Its  2  peaks  rise  17,:i80  ft. 

Il'lon,  Herkimer  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Mohawk 
River,  on  R.  R.  and  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Ilion  Station,  on  N.  Y. 
Central  R.  R.,  70  m.  from  Albany,  is  mi  opposite  side  of  river. 
Iloi-se  R.  Rs.  connect  I.  with  Mohawk  and  Herkimer.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  firearms,  sewing-machines,  agri- 
cultural implements,  etc.     Pop.  1870,  2876  ;  1880,  3711. 

Illon,  or  Ilium.     See  Tuov. 

Illegitimate  Clilldren.     See  Bastard. 

Illlma'iil,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  24,155  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  glaciers  to  the 
height  of  16,:i50  ft. 


Illinois,  il-le-noi',  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  U.. 
Ij-ing  in  the  upper  Miss.  Vallev.  between  'HA"  59'  and  42°  30' 
N.  lat.  and  87°  35'  and  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  ;  bounded  N.  by  Wis., 


E.  by  Lake  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ky.,  S.  by  Ky.  and  Mo.,  W.  bv 
Mo.  and  la.  ;  area,  .56,6,50  sq.  m.  or  36.2.56,000  acres. 

Topography  —  Riifr-^.  Luke.<.  Etc.~\.  is  a  gently  inclined 
plain  sloping  from  Lake  Mich,  toward  the  Miss,  and  O.  A 
somewhat  elevated  plateau  extends  from  Wis.  into  the 
N.  W.  section  of  the  State,  and  another  moderate  elevation 
includes  Ford  and  the  adjacent  cos.  :  the  Grand  Prairie  is 
not  more  than  500  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  State,  at  the  junction  of  the  O.  and  Miss.,  is  340  ft. 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  The  State  is  therefore  very  nearly 
level.  It  is  drained  almost  exclusively  by  the  Miss,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  O.  and  its  affluent  the  Wabash,  tlie  Kaskas- 
kia,  the  III,  and  Rock  rivers,  and  the  smaller  affluents  and 
tributary  streams  of  these.  The  111.,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Des  Plaines  River  from  Wis.  and  the  Kankakee  from 
Ind.,  is  the  largest  river  wholly  within  the  State.  Its  course 
is  nearly  .500  m.  in  length.  Itenters  the  Miss.  15  m.  above 
Alton.  The  Kaskaskia  River  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
III.  for  2.50  m.  Lake  Pishtaka  in  the  N.  E.  is  the  only  consid- 
erable lake  except  Peoria  Lake,  an  expansion  of  111".  River. 

Mineralogy.— Y\r»t  among  the  minerals  of  the  State  is  the 
coal.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  45.000  sq.  ni.  The  coal  is  bitii- 
minf)US.  containing  from  3  to  20  per  cent,  of  incombustible 
materials :  in  some  of  the  mines  the  cannel  coal  predomi- 
nates, in  others  excellent  smelting  coals  are  found.  The 
iron  ores  of  the  State  are  not  very  valuable,  though  they 
answer  a  good  purpose  when  mixed  with  the  specular, 
spathic,  and  haematitic  ores  so  cheaply  brought  into  the 
State  from  Mo.  and  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron-region. 
Lead  ore  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  (ar- 
gentiferous galena)  is  mined  in  large  quantities  in  Jo  Da- 
viess CO.  There  are  fine  and  productive  veins  of  copper  ore 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  State.  Zinc  is  also  mined  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  State.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality,  both  for 
burning  and  for  building,  a  drab  freestone  of  great  beauty, 
gypsum,  and  a  fine  variegated  marble  are  among  the  other 
mineral  treasures  of  economic  value  :  there  are  salt-springs 
in  Jackson.  Vermilion,  and  (Tallatin  cos.,  sulphur  and  cha- 
lybeate springs  in  Jefferson  co,  and  other  medicinal  springs 
between  Ottawa  and  Peru. 

Vegetation. — I.  has  a  sufficiency  of  woodland  for  its  pres 
ent  home  requirements,  covering  a  little  more  than  '  ^ 
(16.9  per  cent.)  of  its  surface.  The  forest  trees  most  abun- 
dant are  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  ash.  elm,  locust, 
linden,  hickory,  persimmon,  pecan ;  in  the  bottom-lands 
Cottonwood,  sycamore,  buckeye,  tulip  tree,  poplar,  beech, 
and  black  birch  prevail,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  trie  O.  River 
yellow  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar.  The  prairies  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  are  carpeted  with  a  profusion  of  flowei-s. 
The  grasses  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  attain  great  height. 
The  State  produces  an  abundanie  of  fruit  of  excellent  quali- 
ty. The  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and  grapes 
of  all  varieties  do  well,  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, etc.  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 

^/(i7/(«/*\— There  are  a  few  deer  left  in  the  State.  Bears, 
wild  cats,  and  panthers  are  very  rare.  The  prairie  wolf  is 
occasionally  found;  there  are  some  foxes,  and  of  the  ro- 
dents, the  gopher,  several  species  of  sciuirrel,  and  numerous 
field  and  dormice.  There  are  at  least  2  species  of  hares. 
The  wild-turkey,  tlie  prairie-hen,  a  species  of  grouse,  and 
an  abundance  of  other  feathered  game  are  found.  The 
rivei"s  and  lakes  abound  in  fish  of  gof)d  quality— the  white- 
fish,  the  great  lake-trout,  black  bass,  catfisii,  and  otiier 
species.  The  insect  tribe  are  in  their  usual  variety  ;  the 
small  number  of  species  injurious  to  vegetation  in  some 
yrs.  appear  in  countless  numbers. 

Vliinate.—\n  the  N.  portion  the  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
nKmieter  is  very  great,  the  summer  heat  being  at  times  in- 
tense, and  the  cold  of  winter  very  severe.  The  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  Peoria  in  18.59  and  18tiO  was 
117°  F.  (the  maximum  being  1(M°  in  July  and  the  minimum 
— 13°  in  Dec.) ;  in  Riley.  Mt'IIenry  co.,  near  the  N.  line  of 
the  State,  123°  F.  In  40"X.  lat.  the' mean  temperature  of  the 
yr.  is  about  .54°  ;  of  the  summer  77°.  and  of  the  winter  :i3° 
30'.  At  Beloit.  on  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  47°  ;iO'  ;  at  Cair(.>,  58°  30'.    About  245  days  of 
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vr  are  clear  and  120  cloudy  or  rainy.  ^ 
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Principal  Cities  and  Toivn.%  Po/).  1880. -Chicago  503,185 
p^ria  20  2o9-  Quincv,  27,268;  Springfield  (cap.),  19,, 43, 
Rfoomin-ton  17.180  :  Rockford,  13,129  ;  Aurora,  11,873  :  Rock 
Fsland  11  a"i:  Joliet,  11,6.57:  Galesburg,  11,437 ;  .Jack^on- 
^Mfe  10  927;  i?elleville,  10,683;  Decatur,  9547  ;Cairo^_9011, 
A  ton  8975  Elgin.  8787  :  Freeport,  8516  ;  La  Salle,  784,  ;  Ot- 
tawa 7  834    Moline,  7800  ;  DanviUe,  77.33,  etc. 


»Ref.    Pop.  1870.   Pop.  1880. 


Bond  .... 
Boone  . . . 
Brown... 
Bureau  . . 
Calhoun  . 
Carroll... 


31',  Ion.  88°  30', 
inches ;  in  Havana.  Mason  co. 


:  d  d  seases  of  the  bowels  are  prevalent 
nual  rainfall  was:  In  De  Ka,lb  ,co.  (lat.  41 
674  ft.  above  the  sea),  50.1 
■   a.  90°  W.,  465 
inches  fell  i 


of  which  9.a3  inches  fell  in  fr:^j  ^..'^U'An^^     ' 
inches,  and  in.  the  tirst.9  months  of^l8,3,  f^^  inf^^; 

by  census  of 


crops  of  any  of  the  States,  the  yield  being  by  c_eusus  ot 
?«?n^  305  7q"481  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  wheat,  51,110  50^ 
Selsrollt''63J8.K20n,nisl.el^s;  of  tobacco  3  935,^o  lbs. 

were  raised.    Number  ,  .1  p<  .unds  of  wool,  ^^^/^^f^f-X^'r^o  ■ 

Farm  Animals. -In  1880  there  were  -  hoi^es,  1,023,082, 

partle  '>  .384  322;  sheep,  1,037,073  ;  swine,  5,1,0,26b. 


Mali"  fad  ures. 


uan"jacuue..-l.  ranks  4th  or  5th  in  the  Production  of 
iron  thire  having  been  150,540  tons  of  pig  iron  made  in  im 
1  )f  b  tuminous  coal,  6,089,514  tons  were  """f j^  "Vl^  „re  ca?- 
maimfactures  of  furniture  inacliinery,  meta  s,  etc  ai e  car 
Tied  on  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The  nianutactures  oi 
on  and  steel  (V.  S.  census,  1880,  were-es  ah  ishjnen^,  2^ 
fanital  'ft6  460  620  ;  hands  employed,  52.>3  ,  wages,  »a-wo. 
n8  value  of  products,  $20,.54.5,289.  Manufactures  of  aU 
kinds  in  1880  give  14,549  establishments,  employing  144,,2, 
hands  wages  $.57,429,085,  with  cap.  of  $140.652,066 ;  value 
of  nmteriall  $289,843,907  ;  and  value  of  aggregate  products, 

^%\'M^mdl-ln  1880  there  were  9.383  m_._  of  railway  m^opera- 


tionTl  S  morVmiles'lhkn  any  other  State,  incliKi- 
int  t he  ereat  trunk  line,  the  111.  Central,  running  N.  and  S._, 
thl  Chica-o  and  N.  W.  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Paci- 
fic both  E  and  W.  trunk  lines,  and  over  50  other  lines  thread 


which  Xailway  property  is  included,  pays  into  U  La, 
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about  $2;000,000  aiinually.  The  taxed  valuati,^  in  1880  was 
—real  estate  «.575  441  053  ;  personal,  $211.1  (o,.341  ,  ine  laie 
of'ititrtai'beiiig^  cents  o\i  each  $100  ^o^jnty  f^' '^f'^'^^ 
town  taxes  are  heavy,  being  nearly  $25,000,000  yearly  loi 
the  entire  State.  The  aggregate  co.,  municipal,  and  other 
local  debts  in  1880  were  $44,942,422.       _ 

Commerce  -The  value  of  direct  foreign  commerce  of  I.  in 
1881  was --exports,  $4,301,723  (nearly  all  gram);  imPorts 
«860,108  There  is  a  vast  interior  commerce,  by  rail  and 
water,  of  breadstuffs  and  every  species  of  merchandise. 

Banks,  Etc.  -  In  Oct.  1881  there  vvere  139  national  banks, 
with  capital  of  $14,964,600  ;  circulation  ^^'il'S'  ^f  State 
bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation,  $9,, lljOOO.  Ot  State 
banks  and  trust  cos.  there  were  21,  ^ith  capita  ,  $2,2, 1,682 . 
denosit«  $10  094,765  ;  savings  banks,  6,  with  capital,  a>»&,.iou  , 
deposits' $1,013,550;  and  private  bankers,  334,  with  capital, 
S^S  and  deposits  $32  111,212.  There  were  numerous 
insurance  cos.,  with  risks  (fire)  amounting  to  $»41,b22,211  in 
1880  ;  premiums  paid,  $.5,279,:i4S.  ^    ,  .,  ■■  *  „„i,^/^i 

Education,  Etc-\n  1884  the  number  of  children  of  school- 
a?p(6  "lvrs)inl  was  1,069.274,  of  whom  728,681  were  en- 
rolled ~as  attending  publi.'  schools;  average  daily  attend- 
ance 485  625  ;  number  of  public  schools  in  1880,  15,203  ,  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  $4,-587,046 ;  total  expenditures  for  pub  he 
schools    i«;7,536.682.     Number  of   pupils  in  private  schools, 
60  440  with  1497  teachers;  number  of  colls,  and  univs.  28, 
with  282  instructors  and  4773  students;  income  from  stu- 
dents   $107,719;  from  endowments,  $124,896.    There  are  2 
State'normal  univs.,  at  Carbondale  and  at  Normal,  beside 
many  others  for  education  of  teachers.    There  are  31  acads. 
and  insts.,  110  high  schools,  2  schools  of  agriculture,  5  of 
commerce,  9  theological,  3  law,  and  3  med  schools.     Ihere 
are  1017  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  74  are  aauy. 
The  insts.  of  special  education  for  the  unfortunate,  orphans, 
diseased,  and  endangered  classes  are— (1)  the  111.  Inst,  tor 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville, 
founded  in  1840;  (2)  the  111.  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  also  at  Jacksonville,  founded  in  1848;   (3)   the  11. 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  Chicago  ;  (4)  the  111. 
Inst  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Jack- 
sonville, founded  in  1865  and  incorporated  in  1871 ;  O)  the 
111  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal,  founded  in  18bo ; 
(6)  the  111.  State  Reform  School,  at  Pontiac,   founded  in 
1870     There  are  other  reform  and  industrial  schools  in  the 
State  but  they  are  established  by  cities  or  cos.  and  not  by 
the  State.    That  in  Chicago  is  a  great  success.    The  chari- 
table insts.  of  tlie  State  are-(l)  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Jacksonville,  founded  1847;  12»  the  N  Hospital  and  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  founded  in  1868 ;  (3)  the  S.  llos- 
THtal  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna.     „„    ^    .    .,    ^,     ,,  ^^  ,„„  ,^ 
Churches.-'l'\Mir&  are  about  6700  chs.  in  I.  The  M.  E.  leads, 
with  1535  chs.,  790  ministers,  and  128,181  members  ;    Chris- 
tians (Disciples),  775  chs..  650  ministers,  and  85,2.50  members  ; 
Lutherans, 616  chs.  and  76,(X10  members;  Baps.,  926  chs.  and 
68,100  members  ;  I'r.-sl,s.,  4S4  .•hs.,  42,890  members  :  R  Caths^^ 
470  chs.  and  a  clalni.Ml  p..p.  of  a'.io.iKio;  and  about  30  other 
denominations,  with  smaller  numbers  of  members. 

Pomdation. -In  1860, 1,711,951  ;  1870,  2,539,891 ;.  1880,  3,0,  ,,8,1 
(white  3,031.151,  colored  46,720,  including  209  Chi.,  3  Japanese, 
and  140  Indians). 
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66,362 
10,n64 
13,152 
12,942 
12,205 
32,415 
6,562 
16,705 
11,580 
32,737 
80,363 
18,719 
15,875 
16,285 
25,235 
349,966 
13,889 
12,223 
23,265 
14,768 
13.484 
16,685 
21,4S0 
7,565 
15,653 
19,638 
9,103 
12,652 
38,291 
11,134 
20,277 
14,938 
13,014 
35,935 
6,113 
12,582 
35,506 
25,782 
19,634 
11,2.34 
17,864 
15,054 
27,820 
11,248 
39,091 
24,352 
12,399 
39,522 
21,014 
60,792 
12,633 
27,171 
31,471 
23,063 
26,509 
23,762 
53,988 
26,481 
32,726 
41,131 
20,622 
18,956 
16,184 
9,581     ' 
11,735 
18,769 
12,982 
25,314 
28,463 
10,385 
27,492 
47,540 
13,723 
10,953 
30,768 
11,437 
8,752 
6,280 
20,859 
12,803 
29,783 
61,068 
12,714 
46,352 
17,419 
10,630 
25,476 
10,751 
,30,608 
27,903 
16,518 
30,38  J 
8,841 
23,174 
17,599 
19,758 
16,846 
27,503 
43,013 
17,329 
29,301 
18,956 


County  Tow> 


69,135 
14,808 
14,866 
11,508 
13,041 
33,172 
7,467 
16,976 
14,493 
40,863 
28,227 
21,894 
16,192 
18,714 
27,042 
607,524 
16,197 
13,759 
26,768 
17,010 
15,853 
19,161 
26,499 
8,597 
18,920 
23,241 
15,099 
16.129 
41,240 
12,861 
23,010 
16,732 
16,712 
35,337 
6,024 
10,722 
36,697 
35,451 
22,505 
14,515 
20,866 
15,542 
27,628 
13,078 
44,939 
25,047 
13,083 
38,344 
21,296 
I      70,403 
I      13,663 
I      27,491 
38,450 
25,037 


Quincy 

Cairo 

.Greenville 

Belvidere  

Mount  Sterling. 

Princeton 

Hardin 

Mount  Carroll.. 

Virginia 

Urbana 

Tavlorville  .... 

Ma'rshall 

Louisville 

Carlyle 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Robinson 

Toledo 

Svcamore    

C"linton 

Tuscola 

Wheaton 

P.-iiii 


Pop.  1880. 

27,268 

9,011 

1,886 

2,951 

1,445 

3,439 

300 

tp.  2,878 

1,420 

2,942 

2,237 

1,885 

514 

2,017 

2,867 

603,185 

1,380 


2,709 
1,457 
1,160 
4,373 
875 
3,066 
2,056 
1,725 
984 
1,771 
1,851 
1,934 
3,486 
1,341 
1,694 
4S4 
891 
1,203 
1,507 
2,196 
1,168 
2,324 


2,539,891 


27,970 

24,90S 

60,100 

30,665 

37,692 

50,126 

23,686 

15,055 

16,242 

10,443 

13,024 

19,502 

13,682 

28,078 

31,514 

13,699 

29,937 

85,355 

16,007 

15,593 

33,761 

13,256 

9,507 

6,554 

85,690 

15,545 

3S,3n2 

61,806 

15,940 

62,894 

16,249 

10,'41 

30,270 

11,207 

31,963 

29,«66 

1H,102 

41,588 

29,946 

2,933 

21,112 

21,291 

23,087 

30,885 

63,422 

19,324 

30.505 

21,620 


Albion 

Effingham  .... 

Vardalia 

Paxton 

Benton  

Lewistown 

Shawneetown   

Carrollton 

Morris  

McLennsborough.. 

Carthage 

Elizabethtown  — 

Oquawka  

[Cambridge  

Watseka 

I  Murphy  sborough. 

Newton 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

Jersey  ville |        8,894 

'494 

1,239 

5,651 

365 

11,437 

4,012 

7,834 

514 

3,658 

2,242 

5,639 

3,140 

1,475 

17,180 

9,547 

3,117 

8,827 

1,327 

1,814 

2,118 

2,668 

2,332 

1,492 

1,802 

1,803 

10,927 

1,305 

1,088 

29,259 

964 

1,337 

2,104 

1,000 


Galena. 
Vienna. 

Geneva  

Kankakee 

Yorkville 

Galesburg 

Waukegan 

Ottawa 

Lawrenceville  .. 

Dixon  

Pontiac 

Lincoln 

Macomb   

Woodstock 

Bloomington 

Decatur  

Carlinville 

Edwardsville 

Salem 

Lacon    

Havana 

Metropolis  City  . 

Petersburg 

Aledo 

Waterloo 

Hillsborough.    .. 

Jacksonville 

Sullivan 

Oregon 

Peoria 

Pinckneyville  .. 

'Monticello 

Pittsfield 

Golconda 

Mound  City 

Hennepin    

.Chester 

lolney 

Rock  Island 

Belleville 

jHarrisburg 

ISpringfield 

iRushville 

[Winchester    ... 

iShelbyville  .... 

Toulon 

Freeport 

Pekii 


ville 


3,077,871 


Mount  Carmel 

Monmouth 

Nashville    

Fairfield 

Carmi 

Morrison 

Joliet   

Marion 

Rockford '3,129 

Metamora 828 


2,680 
3,512 

11,659 

10,683 
934 

19,743 
1,662 
1,626 
2,9.39 
967 
8,616 
6,993 
879 
7,733 
2,047 
6,000 
2,222 
1,391 
8,512 
1,981 

11,657 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Illinois. 

m«tnr7i  -The  first  white  settlements  were  made  by  the 
this  region     At^^*^^„T{^f  1787  the  whole  country  N.  of  the 
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ent  Stales  of  111.  and  \Ms.  and  part  of  Minn.  The  census 
of  1810  reported  12.282  inhabs.  in  this  Terr.  In  1818  there 
were  35,22ii  inhabs.  Dec.  3,  1818,  I.  was  admitted  as  a  State. 
In  1820  it  had  i5,211  inhab.*.,  and  in  18:30,  157.-^45.  In  ISSJ 
the  troubles  with  the  Indians  culmmated  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  and  the  final  removal  of  all  the  Indians  from  the  State. 
Cong,  ffranted  an  appropriation  in  1SJ4  for  the  improvement 
of  the  narbor  at  Chicago,  and  In  1835  the  111.  and  Lake  3ilich. 
Canal  was  projected  and  the  State  bank  organized.  But  the 
financial  panic  of  18:37  fell  with  crushing  effect  upon  111. 
The  growth  of  the  State  in  pop.  continued,  however,  and  in 
18W  it  had  470.183  inhabs.  In  1810  the  Mormons  removed 
from  Mo.  to  Nauvoo,  in  I.,  and,  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers, commenced  erecting  their  temple  there.  From  the 
first  their  lawlessness  and  their  irregular  and  profligate  lives 
had  prejudiced  the  people  against  them,  and  as  their  offences 
became  more  flagrant  there  was  manifested  a  verjr  gen.  de- 
termination to  drive  them  out  of  the  State.  In  June  1844 
the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormons,  having  been  arrested  and  confined  in  Carthage 
jail,  the  jail  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  on  the  27th  of  that 
month,  and  the  Smiths  were  both  murdered.  In  thefoUow- 
Insj  autumn  the  Mormons,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000, 
left  the  State  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  and 
commenced  their  migi-ation  to  I't.  In  1845  the  pop.  was 
643,482.  In  1850  Cong,  granted  a  vast  quantity  of  land  to  the 
HI.  Central  R.  R.  Co.  for  building  their  R.  R.  through  the 
length  of  I.  This  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  has  made  its  development  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  State  which  had  preceded  it.  A  great  city  (Chicago;  was 
rapidly  growing  up  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  c.  war 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  State  very  severely,  but  her  citi- 
zens responded  nobly.  Since  1870  she  has  enjoyed  (except 
the  great  calamity  of  the  Chicago  fire)  iminterrupted  pros- 
perity, and  her  growth  has  been  rapid. 
Gcnernors. 
TERRiTORT.  William  H.  BisseU  —  1857-61 

Xinian  Edwards 1809-18  Richard  Yates 1861-65 

STATE.  Richard  J.  Oglesby...  1865-69 

Shadrack  Bond 1818-22  John  M.  Palmer 1869-73 

Edward  Coles 18^-26  Richard  J.  Oglesby  . . .        1873 

Ninian  Edwards 1836-.30  John  L.  Beveridge....  1873-77 

John  Revnolds l.S:30-.34  Shelbv  M.  Cullom  ....  1877-83 

Joseph  Duncan 18:34-;38  John  M.  Hamilton. . . .  1883-85 

Thomas  Carlin 1838-^2  Richard  J.  Oglesby. . .  1885-89 

Th.. mas  Ford 1842-46 

Auanstus  C.  French..  184t)-53 

Joel  A.  Matteson ls>}-57 

Revised  bt  A.  R.  .Spoffobd. 

Illinois  and  ZTlicIiigan  Canal  tmltes  Lake  Mich, 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  111.  River— that  is  to  sav, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ^^ith  the  Gulf  of  Mes.  About  1822 
Cong,  granted  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands 
'■  for  the  route  of  a  canal  connecting  the  lUinois  River  with 
the  S.  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,"'  and  in  the  yr.  1827  a  further 
grant  was  made  to  aid  the  State  in  the  construction  of  a 
canal.  It  was  not  until  18:36,  however,  that  really  eflBcient 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
which  was  put  tmder  contract  in  June  18:36.  and  was  prose- 
cuted uninterruptedly  until  Mar.  1841,  when  operations 
were  suspended.  In  Feb.  1843  the  gov.  was  authorized  by 
law  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,600,000  solely  on  the  credit  and 
pledge  of  the  canal,  its  toUs,  revenues,  and  lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  work.  The  negotiation  of  this 
loan  occupied  more  than  2  yrs.  In  June  1845  trustees  were 
placed  in  possession  of  the  canal,  lands,  etc.,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  their  work.  The  work  was  pushed  forward  dili- 
gently and  successfully  to  its  completion  and  opening  for 
purposes  of  navigation  in  Apr.  1848.  The  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  canal  and  its  subsidiary  works  fell  within  the  esti- 
mate made  by  the  chief  engineer  in  the  yr.  184-3— $1,429,606. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  previous  cost,  estimated  at  §4,740.- 
620,  exhibits  the  entire  cost  at  $6,170,226  at  the  opening  of 
the  canal  for  navigation.  Apr.  184S. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  at  Urbana,  opened 
in  1869,  "to  teach  in  the  most  thurough  manner  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  including  mUitaiy  tactics,  and  not  excluding 
other  scientific  or  literary  studies."  The  Congressional  land- 
grant  amounted  to  480,000  acres,  most  of  which  was  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds.  The 
CO.  of  Champaign  made  a  donation  of  $450,<X)0  in  buUdings, 
lands,  and  farms.  The  State  of  111.  has  contributed  nearly 
S300,00i3.  The  assets  of  the  univ.  are  nearly  81,000,000.  In 
1871  women  were  admitted  as  students. 

Illinois  River,  the  largest  stream  in  Illinois,  nearly 
bisects  that  State.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  flows  S.  W.,  traversing 
Peoria  Lake,  and  reaches  the  Miss.  2>D  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Mo.  It  is  navigable  245  m.  by  steamers,  and,  with 
the  canal  from  Chicago  to  La  Salle,"  affords  an  all-water 
route  from  the  Miss,  to  Lake  Mich. 

Illamina'ti  [from  the  Lat.  iUuminatus.  "those  who  are 
enlightened  "].  From  early  times,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  mystics  and  theosophists  of  different  religions,  believ- 
ing that  by  abstraction  and  devotion  to  God  a  di\Tne  light 
was  shed  on  the  soul,  have  caUed  themselves  lUuminati,  or 
the  Illuminated.  About  10<]  yrs.  ago.  when  the  must  radical 
theories  as  to  govt.,  rehgion.and  morals  were  Inspiring  all 
Europe,  two  ideas  became  prevalent — the  one  of  a  sceptical 
philos.,  which  taught  men  that  they  were  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased;  and  the  other  of  occult  philos..  by  which  they 
learned  that  they  misrht  become  whatever  they  would.  At 
this  time  Adam  AVeishauiit.  a  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
Ingolstadt.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  secret  society  which 
should  unite  all  mankind  in  brotherly  union,  introduce  jus- 
tice, aboUsh  all  abuses  resulting  from  priestcraft  and  aris- 
tocracy, extend  education,  surround  kings  with  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  in  short  reform  societv.  This  union  founded, 
it  is  said,  Mav  l,  1776,  received  at  first  for  its  members  the 
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name  of  Perfectibilists,  and  then  lUuminati.  Beginning 
with  his  students,  Weishaupt  made  rapid  progress.  Within 
3  JTS.  he  had  lodges  in  Ger..  Hoi.,  and  It.,  and  thousands  of 
adepti.  The  grades  of  initiation  were  those  of  novice,  min- 
erval,  Uluminatus  minor  and  major,  Scotch  knight,  enope 
or  priest,  regent  or  prince  Uluminatus.  magus,  and  king. 
As  in  all  mysteries  of  old.  Weishaupt  led  his  pupils  througli 
different  grades  of  free  thought  up  to  complete  "  emancipa- 
tion." A  noted  writer.  Baron  von  Knigge.  joined  the  order, 
and  through  his  influence  it  rapidly  increased.  Weishaupt. 
who  was  a  weak  man.  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to 
his  neophytes  his  advanced  opinions,  and.  moved  by  fear  or 
jealousy,  quarrelled  with  Knigge.  This  resulted  in  com- 
plete exposure,  and  works  appeared  revealing  aU  the  se- 
crets of  the  order.  On  Jan.  22.  1784.  an  edict  was  issued  for 
its  suppression  in  Bavaria.  Weishaupt  was  dismissed  from 
the  Univ.,  and  retired  to  Ratisbon  and  Halle,  where  he  d. 
18:30.  aged  83. 

Illjr'icuni,  or  Illyria,  a  name  which  at  different 
epochs  has  denoted  important  provs.  of  different  empires. 
It  was  m.  anc.  times  inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe,  allied  to 
the  Thracians.  The  E.  portion,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
modern  Albania,  was  conquered  in  .359  b.  c.  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  W.  portion,  comprising  the  modem  Dahna- 
tia.  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  and  parts  of  Bosnia,  remained  In- 
dependent tUl  the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  Chr.  era, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Roms.  At  the  division  of  the 
Rom.  empire  both  parts  fell  to  the  E.  empire,  but  the  Slavic 
tribes  soon  made  themselves  independent.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  I.  was  divided  between  the  Venetians,  the  Htmga- 
rians,  and  the  Turks,  and  the  name  feU  out  of  use  imtil 
>'ap.  in  1809  organized  the  lUjTian  provs.  and  Incorporated 
them  with  Fr.  In  1815  these  provs.  were  formed  Into  a 
kingdom  and  annexed  to  Aus.  The  kingdom  has  since 
been  dissolved,  but  the  terrs.  are  stUl  Aus.  possessions. 

Imbeeil'it  J".  The  term  unbecOity.  at  law,  follows  in  In- 
terpretation the  etymology  of  the  Lat.  adjective  imbeciUus, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  means  "weakness  of  mind." 
But  Inasmuch  as  its  import,  when  applied  to  the  admeas- 
urement of  civil  rights  and  responsibilities,  is  one  of  varia- 
ble character,  the  law  treats  it  as  a  condition  of  qualified 
T^Xhev  tha.n  ahsolKte  incompetency.  Hence,  the  acts  of  "im- 
beciles, whether  In  the  nature  of  contracts.  wlUs,  or  torts, 
are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  lacking  a  legally  assent- 
ing mind,  and  as  such  the  former  are  voidable  wherever 
things  can  be  restored  to  their  previous  condition.  Says 
Mr.  Justice  Story  :  "  The  acts  and  contracts  of  persons  who 
are  of  weak  understanding,  and  who  are  thereby  liable  to 
impositions,  will  be  held  void  In  courts  of  equity  If  the 
nature  of  the  act  or  contract  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
party  has  not  exercised  a  deliberate  judgment,  but  has  been 
iinposed  upon,  circumvented,  or  overcome  by  cunning  or  un- 
due Influence."  It  vnH  be  seen  by  this  that  the  contracts  of 
such  persons,  whether  of  marriage,  purchase  or  sale,  labor 
or  hire,  are  not  necessarily  void,  but  simply  voidable,  upon 
proof  that  they  were  made  imder  circumstances  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  right  comprehension  of  their  fuU  Import  by  the 
party  of  weak  understanding,  and  provided  always  that 
things  can  be  restored  to  their  original  status.  The  voida- 
bility of  any  contract  made  under  such  circumstances  wlU 
further  depend  upon  the  fact  of  its  present  condition.  Is  it 
nxMl  executory  OT  \s,  It  executed?  And  If  the  latter,  to  what 
extent?  If  not  completely  so,  and  the  condition  of  the 
things  operated  upon  by  tlie  contract  is  not  materially  al- 
tered, then  the  contract  may  be  annulled,  and  the  parties 
restored  to  their  previous  condition.  But  in  the  case  of 
whoUy  executed  contracts,  this  redintegration  of  parties 
cannot  always  be  accomplished  without  serious  detriment 
to  third  and  innocent  parties,  who  have  acted  bona  fide  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  taint  in  the  original  contract.  Hence, 
in  siich  cases  the  contract  wUl  have  to  stand,  and  the  injured 
party  must  seek  his  remedy  in  another  way,  for  here  equity 
follows  the  law. 

In  regard  to  Wilis  made  by  imbeciles,  whether  the  I.  be 
congenital  or  supervene  as  a  consequence  of  old  age,  the 
gen.  rule  is  to  allow  the  instrument  to  prove  the  capacity 
of  the  testator,  and  not  to  set  it  aside  as  void  ab  initio  be- 
cause executed  by  a  person  of  weak  understanding.  Wills 
have  been  sustained  where  testators  were  very  aged  and 
greatly  debiUtated  :  where  they  were  verj"  deaf  and  partially 
blind  :  where  they  were  so  paralyzed  as  to  be  unable  to  write 
or  feed  themselves:  and  where  they  exhibited  ridiculous 
eccentricities  in  conduct  or  religious  beUef. 

As  to  torts  committed  by  imbeciles,  they  are  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  thtise  committed  by  the  insane,  and 
their  estates  are  responsible  in  ci\-il  damages  to  any  party 
aggrieved.  Whenever  the  tort  becomes  a  crime  with  a  per- 
sonal penalty  affixed,  then  the  legal  resix)nsibility  of  the 
wrong-doer  wHl  be  tested  by  a  similar  standard  to  that  ap- 
plied to  those  partially  insane.  [F)x/in  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  I'niK. 
Cyv..  by  Pkof.  John  Okdkox.wx,  M.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Ininiae'ulateConcep'tiou  oftbe  Virgin  ^ary, 
the  doctrine  that  the  mother  of  our  Sa^iour  was  conceived 
and  Iwm  without  sin,  and  was  consequently  free  from  hered- 
itarj-  sin  and  guilt,  as  weU  as  actual  transCTession.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  entertained  as  a  pious  opinion  by  a  portion 
of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch..  especially  the  Jesuits,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed as  an  article  of  faith  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Dec.  8.  1854. 
(St-e  Srii.\FFs  art.  in  .J:»  I'nir.  Cyr.i  Philip  Schaff. 

Ininiortarity  (Of  tbe  Soul',  the  doctrine  that  the 
human  soul  is  imperishable.  l>eins  separable  from  the  body 
at  death  and  destined  to  a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  hist,  of  this  doctrine  is  the  hist,  of  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  substantiality,  or.  indeed,  of  the  idea  of  God. 
Without  a  personal  Ciod  there  could  be  no  I.  If  the  sub- 
stantial is  found  to  be  a  riffid.  lifeless  substance  or  an  ua 
conscious  force,  there  can  be  no  persistent  indi\iduality. 
But,  In  spite  of  philosophical  or  theological  tenets,  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  is  almost  universally  prevalent.  Among  de- 
graded savages,  as  in  Central  Afr..  it  takes  the  form  of  de- 
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monoloffy,  or  belief  in  spectres  or  ghosts.  In  Asia,  where 
the  theoroffical  dogmas  do  not  reconcile  the  T'niversal  or 
Absolute  with  the  existence  of  the  iniliviiiual  being,  making 
the  Supreme  Being  an  unconscious  sulistance  destined  to 
absorb  the  individual  man  at  death,  still  tlic  poiiular  belief 
holds  to  the  doctrine  of  I.  Egypt  is  especiidly  noted  as  the 
country  where  great  stress  was  laid  rm  the  doctrine  of  I. 
I.,  with  Gr.  and  Kome,  assumed  a  definite  shape,  elevated 
far  above  the  Oriental  conception,  inasmuch  as  it  eliminated 
the  principle  of  transmigration.  But  there  was  not  an  ade- 
quate realization  as  yet  of  the  principle  of  infinite  responsi- 
bility, which  the  Chr.  religion  first  added  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal destiny  of  the  soul,  making  man,  moreover,  the 
object  of  divine  mediation.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the 
substantiality  of  the  soul  is  marked  in  the  world's  hist,  by 
the  corresponding  growth  of  Insts.  of  a  humanitarian  char- 
acter.   (See  Mind,  Soul,  Philosophy.)  W.  T.  Harris. 

Immortelles'  [Fr.  "immortal"],  or  Everlasting 
Flowers,  are  flowers  largely  employed,  especially  in  Fr., 
for  the  manufacture  of  wreaths  and  crosses  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  chs.  and  cemeteries.  Helichry/ium  Orient  ale,  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  but  much  cultivated  in  S.  Fi-.,is  chiefly  used, 
but  others  an-  also  occasionally  employed. 

Inipeacli'iiient,  in  law,  is  commonlyused  to  denote  a 
mode  of  trial  of  a  criminal  ofi'ence.  The  same  word  is  used 
in  the  law  of  evidence  to  mean  the  act  of  discrediting  a 
witness  before  a  jury  or  court  trying  a  question  of  fact, 
by  shoviing  that  he  is  unworthy  of  belief .  In  this  article  it 
vsill  be  employed  exclusively  in  the  sense  first  pointed  out. 

In  the  early  Eng.  law  when  a  crime  was  committed  it  was 
regarded  in  .3  aspects— either  as  an  injury  to  the  individual 
or  his  family,  to  the  king,  or  to  the  state  or  nation.  The 
injury  to  the  Individual  was  prosecuted  by  a  proceeding 
called  an  appeal ;  that  supposed  to  be  done  to  the  king  or 
executive  officer,  by  indictment ;  while  the  wrong  done  to 
the  state  was  redressed  by  a  proceeding  termed  an  impeach- 
ment. The  appeal  having  become  obsolete,  there  remained 
2  great  criminal  proceedings— indictment  and  I.  The  office 
of  an  indictment  is  to  present  to  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
the  opinion  of  a  select  body  of  citizens  that  there  is  appar- 
ent reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  criminal  violation 
of  law  by  a  specified  person.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  law 
stiU  presumes  his  innocence,  and  takes  no  action  against 
him  except  that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  his  attendance 
at  the  trial.  Ultimately,  the  case  is  presented  to  another 
(or  trial)  jury,  by  whom  the  result  is  determined,  either  ac- 
quitting or  convicting  the  person  charged  in  the  indictment. 
The  same  gen.  train  of  thought  is  present  in  the  case  of  an 
I.  Instead,  however,  of  being  made  by  a  small  number  of 
persons,  it  is  a  presentment  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
representing  the  state.  It  is  made  in  writing  under  the  name 
of  " articles  of  impeachment."  The  articles  are  presented 
before  a  tribunal  acting  judicially— not,  it  is  true,  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice,  tnit  llic  entire  ilouse  of  Lords.  The  Com- 
mons may  iinpeach  fur  any  crime,  whether  it  be  a  felony  or 
misdemeanor,  no  matter  by  whom  committed,  whether  a 
peer  or  commoner,  and  may  attach  to  conviction  the  ordi- 
nai-y  punishments. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  this 
whole  subject  is,  whether  an  I.  can  be  had  where  the  act  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  l)y  indictment. 
Can  an  I.  be  had  for  any  act  unless  it  constitutes  a  i-Hine 
against  the  gen.  law  of  the  land?  Can  this  mode  of  trial  be 
extended  to  mere  acts  of  indecorum  having  no  fixed  crimi- 
nal aspects?  Crimes  may,  of  course,  exist  either  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  or  by  statute.  Can  there  be  an  I. 
in  the  absence  of  any  form  of  crime?  If  this  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  rules  of  the  Eng.  law,  it  would  have  to  be 
said  that  principles  and  precedents  are  both  opposed  to  an 
I.  except  for  a  crime.  This  subject  has  assumed  great  im- 
portance in  recent  trials  by  I.  in  the  U.  S.  I.  as  used  under 
Amer.  law  does  not  have  so  wide  a  scope  as  in  Eng.  The 
object  of  the  trial  here  is  to  reach  official  delinquency,  and 
to  remove  the  offending;  officer  from  offlc^e  or  to  impose  a 
permanent  disqualification  upon  him.  It  is,  however,  con- 
ceived that  this  does  not  vary  the  case.  The  I.  is  still  for  a 
crime  ;  the  officer  is  to  be  removed  or  disqualified  because 
he  has  committed  an  act  in  the  nature  of  a  crime.  On  no 
other  theory  can  there  be  a  strictly  judicial  proceeding. 

In  the  const,  of  N.  Y.  of  the  yr.  1777  I.  and  indictment  are 
coupled  together,  as  if  they  were  deemed  to  be  only  differ- 
ent modes  of  trial  of  the  same  offence  :  "  In  every  trial  on 
impeachment  or  indictment  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors  the 
party  impeached  or  indicted  shall  be  allowed  counsel  as  in 
civil  actions."  (Art.  .34.)  In  the  U.  S.  const,  it  is  "  declared 
that  the  President  and  other  civil  officers  of  the  U.  S.  shall 
be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  amX  nthcr  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." (Art.  a,  S  4.)  Who  can  doubt  thatthe  words  "  treason  " 
and  "  bribery  "  are  here  used  to  mean  specific  crimes.  Ac- 
cording to  all  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  the  words 
"  other  crimes  "  must  have  a  similar  application. 

Mode  of  Procedure.— When  an  I.  is  resolved  upon  in  Eng.,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  usually  rises  in  his  place 
and  makes  a  charge  of  crime,  which  he  supports  by  proofs, 
and  then  moves  for  an  I.  If  this  motion  is  sustained,  the 
member  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  company 
with  others  to  institute  the  I.  Written  articles  are  subse- 
quently presented.  In  this  country  the  I.  is  commonly 
brought  forward  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  more 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Assuming  that  articles 
of  I.  have  been  prepared,  and  an  answer  received  and  reply 
made  if  necessary,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
The  court  in  Eng.  is  organized  with  much  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. Under  the  U.  S.  const,  the  House  of  Keps.  presents  the 
I.  The  trial  is  had  before  the  Senate,  except  that  when  the 
Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  is  tried  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  presides,  the  V.-P.  in  that  case  not  sitting.  The  Sena- 
tors acting  as  a  court  of  I.  are  required  to  take  an  oath  or 
affirmation.    In  rendering  judgment  each  member,  rising  in 


his  place,  votes  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  respective  "  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment"  presented  by  the  House  of  Reps. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  present  rhust  concur  to  insure  a 
conviction.    The  I*res.  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  pardon. 

In  the  various  States  of  the  U.  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  provide  in  their  respective  consts.  for  the  organization  of 
a  court  of  I.  to  try  State  officers.  In  the  main,  the  gen.  out- 
lines of  the  clauses  of  the  U.  S.  const,  are  followed.  The 
more  pojiular  branch  of  the  legislature  presents  the  I.,  while 
the  upi)er  house  or  senate  tries  it.  In  N.  Y.  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals  and  the  lieut.-gov.  are  joined  with  the 
senate,  though  the  latter  officer  does  not  sit  when  the  gov. 
is  impeached.  Some  of  the  States  provide  expressly  in  their 
consts.  for  the  suspension  of  officers  from  office  when  on 
trial.  In  some  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  or  other  high  court  .shall  preside  when  the 
gov.  is  tried.  Recent  I.  in  the  IT.  S.  are  that  of  Andrew  John- 
son, Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  1868,  and  George  G.  Baniard,  judge  in 
New  Y'ork,  1872.  Earlier  cases  were  the  I.  of  William  Blount, 
a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.,  1797;  that  of  Samuel  Chase,  asso- 
ciate justice  supreme  court  U.  S.,  1804,  and  that  of  John 
Hckering,  dist.  judge  of  N.  H.,  1803.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Impera'tor  [Lat.  "commander"].  During  the  entire 
existence  of  the  Rom.  republic,  the  title  imperator  had  a 
meaning  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern  term  "  em- 
peror." Originally  it  meant  nearly  the  same  as  "  captain  '" 
or  "general,"  and  the  soldiers  who  on  the  battle-field  ac- 
claimed their  leader  imperator  meeint  only  to  express  their 
belief  that  he  was  worthy  to  exercise  command.  The  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  exercised  not  by  virtue  of  that  title,  but  by 
accumulating  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  the  addi- 
tional offices  of  consul,  proconsul,  tribune,  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.  and  censor  ;  the  attribution  of  all  these  powers  to  an 
imperator  is  a  later  idea. 

Im'peyan  Plieas'ant,  the  Lophophorus  Impeyam/g,  a. 
fine  large  pheasant  from  the  Himalayas,  is  nearly  as  large  as 
a  turkey,  splendidly  colored,  and  has  been  domesticated. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  high,  cold  regions  of  the  Himalayas. 

Iiiipress'ment,  in  Eng.  law,  is  the  forcible  le\-j'ing  of 
mariners  in  time  of  war  for  the  king's  service  at  sea.  It 
was  formerly  the  usual  method  of  manning  the  Brit.  na^T- 
and  a  similar  procedure  was  employed  by  other  maritinie 
powers.  The  mariners  were  seized  by  an  officer  acting  un- 
der an  impress-warrant,  and  having  under  his  orders  an 
armed  party  (the  press-gang).  A  merchant-vessel  was  liable 
to  be  so  depleted  of  sailors  as  to  be  crippled  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  laws  sanctioning  I.  are  still  unrepealed,  but 
the  system  of  bounties  has  practically  taken  its  place. 

Imprisonment.     See  False  Imprisonment. 

In'ac- litis,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  god  of  the  river Inachus 
in  Argos,  wlio  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and  Here 
about  the  possession  of  Argos  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  hence  was  deprived  of  his  water  by  Poseidon  and  made 
dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  In  other  places  I.  is  referred 
to  as  the  first  king  of  Argos,  who  after  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion led  the  Argives  from  the  mts.  down  into  the  plains. 

In'ca  [a  Quichua  word,  signifying  "  chief  "],  in  its  strict- 
est sense,  designates  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  anc.  Pe- 
ruvian empire,  who  was  also  chief  priest  and  the  recipient 
of  divine  honors.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  whole  ruling  and 
sacerdotal  caste  of  anc.  Peru  were  called  I.  It  is  claimed 
by  certain  S.  Amer.  Indians  that  the  old  blood-royal  is  still 
preserved. 

Incar'nate  Word,  Ladies  of  tlie,  a  congregation 
of  nuns  founded  1625,  approved  by  the  pope  1633.  Their 
work  was  at  first  one  of  instruction,  but  in  1866  they  assum- 
ed the  care  of  hospitals. 

Incarna'tion  [Lat.  in,  and  carv,  carnis,  "  flesh  "],  a  term 
applied  in  gen.  to  the  presence  of  deity  in  a  mortal  form  : 
theologically,  to  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  That  Christ  might  be  given  to  the  world  2  princi- 
ples were  united— the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven,  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  earth.  Through  his  conception  by  the  Spirit  he 
was  entirely  holy,  "  perfect  God  :"  through  his  human  birth 
he  had  capability  for  all  human  infirmities  except  sin,  be- 
ing ■'  perfect  man." 

In'cense  [Lat.  incendo,  to  "burn"],  a  substance  burned 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  smoke,  and  used  in  the  performance 
of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  anc.  Egyptian,  the  Heb.,  and 
other  religious  ceremonials  made  use  of  I. -burning.  The 
R.  Caths.  and  some  of  the  E.  chs.  use  I.  in  their  services. 

Inclined  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers  by  which  a  smaller  force  acting  through  a  greater 
distance  is  enabled  to  overcome  a  greater  force  through  a 
smaller  distance. 

Inclined  Planes  for  Canals  :  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing boats  from  one  level  to  another  on  a  canal,  as  sul)- 
stitutes  for  lift-locks.  The  plane  consists  of  an  ordinary 
railway  track  of  wide  gauge  leading  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  level  or  pool  to  be  connected.  The  boats  are  car- 
ried up  or  down  the  plane  on  wheeled  carriages  running  on 
the  railway  track.  The  carriages  are  moved  by  an  eml- 
less  wire  nipe  attached  to  a  winding  drum  operated  by  a 
turbine  motor.  The  turbine  is  operated  by  a  head  of  water 
taken  from  the  upper  pool.  The  economy  of  these  planes 
is  in  their  cost,  in  time  saved  on  lockage,  and  in  expendi- 
ture of  water.  A  single-track  carriage-plane  for  a  lift  of  64 
ft.  costs  about  Vr,  and  a  double-track  plane  about  }4  as 
much  as  8  locks  of  8  ft.  lift  each.  The  cost  of  caisson-planes 
is  about  twice  as  much  as  for  carriage-planes  of  equal 
height.  A  boat  can  be  passed  over  a  plane  of  this  height  in 
about  the  same  time  occupied  in  passing  a  lock  of  8  or  10  ft. 
lift.  The  most  effective  economy  is  in  the  use  of  water.  In 
a  mountainous  country,  where  the  inclination  of  the  valley 
to  be  followed  by  the  canal  is  great  and  the  water-supply 
not  abundant,  a  great  sa\nngincost  of  construction,  in  time 
of  transit,  and  in  expenditure  of  water  for  operating  the 
canal  can  be  made  by  the  u.se  of  I.  P.  :  also  an  increase  in 
tonnage  capacity.    Carriage-planes,  varying  in  height,  are 
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in  use  in  the  U.  f*.  and  Europe,  and  Capt.  Eads  urges  their 
adoption,  instead  of  a  ship-canal,  for  the  transit  of  tiie 
Istlinms  of  Panama.     [From  orig.  art.  inJ.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,by 

FhoMAS  S.  SEDliWICK.J 

Iii'eoiiie  Tax,  a  form  of  direct  tax  based  upon  the  ac- 
tual annual  income  of  indi\idual  citizens.  Theoretically,  it 
is  the  most  efiuitable  of  all  taxes,  accordinjriuost  fully  with 
the  jrener-dUy  accepted  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  that  '"the 
subjects  of  every  state  ousrht  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective,  abilities  :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenues  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state. ■■  "  The  chief  objection  to  an  I.  T.  is  the 
difficulty,  almost  impussibility,  of  ascertaiiiius  men's  real 
incomes:  partly  liecause  many  keep  no  accurate  accounts, 
and  partly  because  few.  comparatively,  will  make  truthful 
report  of  their  incomes,  and  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the 
tax  is  offensive.  In  (i.  Brit,  an  1.  T.  has  been  levied  since 
1842,  which  yields  nearly  '  «  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  L".  S.  an  I.  T.  was  collected  from  1863  to 
1872.  In  1866  about  §61,000,000  were  collected  from  460,170 
persons  assessed.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Incorporeal  Hereditaments.  See  Hekeditamests, 
Incorpokeal.  by  Prof.  T.  \V.  Dwiuht,  LL.D. 

Incubation.     See  Hatching. 

Incuiu'brance,  or  Encuiubranee,  a  burden,  im- 
pediment, a  hindrance  :  in  law,  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate, 
foi-  the  discharge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable.  The  term  is 
a  gen.  name  for  liabilities  by  which  an  estate  in  lands  and 
hereditaments  may  be  burdened,  such  as  mortgages  and 
annuities. 

Indenture.     See  Deed,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Bwicht.  LL.D. 

Independence,  The,  of  t lie  U.  S,  of  America. 
See  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Indepen'dence,  city  and  R.  K.  junc,  cap.  of  Buchanan 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  river  Wapsipinicon.  65m.  W.  of  Dubuque.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  state  insane  asvlutn,  of  which  tlie  buildings 
cost  nearly  Sl.OiX).iX)0.    Pop.  1870,  294.5  :  1880,  3128. 

Independence,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan., 
134  m.  S.  bv  \V.  of  LawTence  and  on  the  river  Verdigris.  It 
was  founded  in  1870.    Pop.  1870.  435 :  1880,  2915. 

Independence,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Jackson 
CO.,  Mo.,  10  m.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  R.  R.  It  is  3  m.  from  tlie  Mo.  River,  and  is  the 
seat  of  2  colls.  It  was  for  many  yrs.  the  liead-quarters  of 
the  overland  routes  to  Or.,  Cal.,  N.  M.,  etc.  Foimded  1827. 
Pop.  1870.  3184  :  1880,  3146. 

Independence  of  States  implies  their  internal  self- 
govt.,  and  performance  of  all  international  acts.  Thus,  no 
State  in  our  L'.  is  absolutely  independent.    T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Indepen' dents.  I.  Po/iVem/.— A  politico-religious  party 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng.  The  conflict 
which  became  a  c.  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was,  poUti- 
cally,  a  conflict  between  a  king  who  thought  himself  a 
sovereign  by  divine  right  with  absolute  power,  and  a  people 
iletermined  to  maintain  their  inherited  liberty  and  to  guard 
it  with  new  securities.  But  the  political  questions  of  the 
time  were  intimately  blended  with  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  which  had  been  agitated  for  a  hundred  yrs. 
As  the  conflict  proceeded,  the  Puritan  or  reforming  party 
became  almost  identical  with  the  political  party  opposed  to 
absolutism  in  the  state,  and  the  court  party,  devoted  to  the 
king,  became  the  conservative  party  in  the  Ch.  When  the 
conflict  had  become  a  war  between  the  king  and  the  Pari., 
and  especially  after  '•the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "' 
between  the  Puritanism  of  Eng.  and  that  of  Scot.  (1642),  di- 
versities of  opinion  as  to  the  future  const,  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
began  to  be  important  in  their  relation  to  public  affairs.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  desired  reformation  of  the  national 
Ch.  was  to  be  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  nation.  Pari, 
convened  an  ■"  Assembly  of  Divines,"  "who  were  to  consider 
such  matters  only  as  might  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Pari., 
and  to  give  advice  which  the  Pari,  might  accept  or  reject. 
Diversities  of  opinion  developed  parties  both  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  the  Pari.  Some  had  for  their  ideal  a  reduced  epis- 
<'opacy,  with  a  liturgy  expurgated  in  the  interest  of  Protes- 
tantism. Others  desired  to  see  the  national  Ch.  governed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Reformed  chs.  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Scot.  Still  another  party  had  heard  of  "  the  Xew  Eng- 
land way,"  and  had  learned  to  recognize  no  other  ch.  govt, 
than  that  of  voluntary  chs.  self-governed  under  Christ  and 
mutually  independent.  Those  who  prefeired  that  "  New 
England  way  "  to  the  scheme  of  a  reformed  and  purified 
national  Ch.  were  known  as  Independents. 

In  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  name,  the  I.,  differ- 
ing from  the  Presbs.  not  on  doctrinal  points,  but  only  on  ch. 
govt.,  were  a  small  minority.  Their  demand  was  not  that 
their  ecclesiastical  system  should  be  established  by  law  and 
aU  others  suppressed,  but  only  that  the  chs.  which  "they  were 
constituting  by  voluntary  agreement  might  be  tolerated. 
Politically,  however,  they  became  a  numerous  and  i)ower- 
ful  party!  All  the  "  sects  and  schisms  ''  were  counted  with 
the  same  party,  and  the  army  was  full  of  them.  What  had 
been  the  great  Puritan  party,  intent  on  the  reformation  of 
the  national  Ch.  and  the  vindication  of  Eng.  liberty,  was 
divided  and  broken  up.  On  one  side  were  the  Presbs.,  zeal- 
ous for  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  for  uni- 
formity of  ritual.  On  the  other  side  were  the  I.,  including 
all  those  who  thought  that  an  ecclesiastical  govt,  of  Eng. 
by  presbyteries  and  sjniods  nught  be  as  irksome  as  that 
which  had  been  so  lately  abolished.  Puiitanism  had  liecomc 
Presbj-terianism,  and,  the  king  and  his  iiarty  being  van- 
quished, it  found  a  new  antagonist  in  the  party  of  the  I. 
AMien  the  control  of  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  Pari,  had 
passed  from  the  Presbs.  to  the  I.,  the  king,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  prisoner,  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  com- 
mission constituted  for  the  purpose,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  was  beheaded  (.Jan.  20,  ]649>.  For  that  trans- 
action the  I.  as  a  party  were  responsible. 

The  attempt  of  the  I.  to  convert  Eng.  into  a  republic  was 


the  attempt  of  a  minority  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Of  the  3  parties  into  which  the  Eng.  nation  was  at  that 
time  di\-ided.  the  I.  were  numerically  the  weakest.  The 
most  numerous  party  was  the  Presbs..  animated  with  zeal 
for  a  national  Ch.  aud  for  religious  uniformity,  but  abhorrent 
of  that  religious  liberty  which  the  republic  was  to  establish. 
Only  less  numerous  was  the  party  which,  having  adhered 
to  the  king,  retained  its  sympathy  with  the  lost  cause,  and 
which  favored  an  episcopal  rather  than  a  presb>'terial  go\X. 
over  the  national  Ch.  These  2  parties  agreed  in  desiring  a 
national  Ch..  together  with  the  old  govt,  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons  ;  they  also  agreed  in  hating  and  fearing  the  I. 

In  the  .5th  yr.  of  the  Commonwealth  the  republican  Pari., 
derisively  called  "the  Rump,"  was  working  at  a  bill  for  its 
own  dissolution,  and  was  endeavoring  to  provide  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  election  of  its  successor  as  would  secure 
the  ascendency  of  its  own  party,  when  it  was  dissolved  and 
dispersed  (1653)  by  the  military  power  which  had  made  it 
what  it  was.  Then  followed  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  attempted  in  another  way  what  the  states- 
men of  the  Rump  were  imable  to  do.  Had  his  reign  been 
prolonged,  the  vigor  and  splendor  of  his  govt,  might  have 
reconciled  the  Eng.  people  to  that  principle  of  go\t.  which 
first  made  the  I.  a  political  party,  but  which  was  so  abhorred 
by  the  Presbs.  that  to  escape  from  it  they  aided  in  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II. 

II.  Ecclesiasticid. — A  religious  body  in  Eng.  holding  that 
every  stated  congregation  of  Chr.  believers  associated  for 
worship  and  for  mutual  watchfulness  and  helpfulness  in 
the  Chr.  life  is  a  complete  Ch.  dependent  for  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  functions  on  no  authoiity  exterior  to  itself. 
The  most  considerable  difl'erence  between  Independency  in 
Eng.  and  Congregationalism  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  in  the  "for- 
mer the  principle  of  the  fellowship  and  mutual  responsibil- 
ity of  chs.,  though  recognized,  is  not  so  fully  developed  and 
made  practical  as  in  the  latter.  The  ecclesiastical  hist,  of 
Eng.  gives  no  definite  trace  of  a  Ch.  constituted  on  the  plat- 
form of  Independency  earlier  than  1567.  More  than  10  yrs. 
later,  Robert  Browne,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Ch., 
began  to  inge  the  duty  of  falling  back  upon  the  original 
const,  of  Chr.  societies  as  deduced  by  him  from  the  N .  T. 
His  followers  were  called  ''  Browni-sts."  though  Browne  had 
deserted  them.  They  were  also  called  "  Barrowists."  from 
Henry  Barrowe,  one  of  their  martyrs.  At  a  later  date  (in 
the  time  of  the  Long  Pari. )  they  began  to  be  called  Inde- 
pendents, and  they  accepted  the  name.  The  I.  or  Congre- 
gationalists  in  G.  Brit,  and  the  Brit,  colonies  have  more  than 
3000  chs.  Excluded  till  within  a  few  yrs.  past  from  the  univs., 
they  have  established  colls,  of  their  own  for  the  classical 
and"  theological  education  of  their  ministers,  and  their  colls, 
in  Eng.  are  now  afQliated  with  the  Loud.  Univ.  Several 
journals,  weekly  and  monthly,  are  conducted  in  their  in- 
terest. [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.  by  Leosakd  Ba- 
con. D.  D..  LL.D.] 

Indeter'mlnate.  ,4  mathematical  quantity  is  said  to  be 
indeJtr minute  wiien  it  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values. 
An  equation  is  said  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  unknown 
quantities  that  enter  it  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  values. 
X  problem  is  said  to  be  indeterminate  when  it  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  A  problem  will  be  1.  when  the 
number  of  independent  conditions  is  less  than  ttie  number 
of  required  quantities,  for  in  that  case  the  number  of  equa- 
tions that  express  the  imposed  conditions  will  be  less  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  :  the  equations  of  the  prob- 
lem will  therefore  be  I.,  and  consequently  the  problem  itself 
will  be  I.  Thus,  the  problem  in  w  hich  it"  is  required  to  find 
a  point  from  wiiich  the  tangents  to  2  given  circles  shall  be 
equal  is  I. :  the  solution  of  the  problem  shows  that  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  such  points,  wiiich.  taken  together, 
make  up  a  straight  line  called  the  radical  axis  of  the  2  cir- 
cles. W.  G.  Peck. 

Indeterminate  C'oefflcients.  An  identical  equation 
is  an  equation  that  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity or  quantities  that  enter  it.  In  every  such  equation  the 
unknown  (iiiantity  or  quantities  are  indeterminate,  and  the 
coefticieuts  of  the  different  powers  and  combinations  of 
powers  of  these  qiumtities  are  called  indeterminate  coejfinentf. 
If  an  identical  equaticui  containing  any  number  of  unknown 
quantities  is  cleared  of  fractions,  the  coefficients  of  the  like 
powers  and  combinations  of  powers  in  the  2  members  are 
respectively  equal  to  each  other.  This  is  the  princij>le  of  in- 
determinate  coefficient.''  :  it  is  much  used  in  developing  quan- 
tities into  series  and  in  resolving  fractions  into  partial  frac- 
tions. ^\■.  G.  Peck. 

In'dex  liibro'rnm  Prohibito'runi.  This  title  is 
applied  to  official  lists  issued  from  time  to  time,  under  papal 
authority,  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  enu- 
merating books,  single  sheets,  engra vines,  and  other  pritUed 
matter  the  use  or  even  possession  of  wliich  is  forbidden  by 
the  Ch.  The  proscription  of  books  deemed  heretical  in 
religion,  seditious  in  jwlitics,  or  corrupt  in  morals,  is  a  prac- 
tice of  anc.  date.  Not  to  speak  of  examples  under  ci\il 
govts.,  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  5th  century  the  works  of 
Arius  were  publicly  burned  by  the  authoiities  of  the  Ch., 
and  the  writings  of  other  heretics  met  with  the  same  fate  at 
different  periods  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
right  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  books  is  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  the  gen.  authority  claimed  by  the  Romish  Ch.  over 
the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  not  only  popes  and 
councils,  but  inferior  spiritual  directors  and  confessors,  have 
exercised  it  at  all  times. 

The  earlier  I.  furnish  some  interesting  contributions  to 
literary  hist,  by  fixing  the  date  of  the  original  publication  of 
books  condemned,  and  by  giving  titles  of  works  no  copies 
of  which  are  now  known  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  tney 
illustrate,  by  what  they  insert  an<l  what  they  omit,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  religiinis  tendency  in  the  I'atholic  Ch.  itself:  but 
the  value  of  all  this  information  is  diminished  by  the  vague- 
ness of  the  indications,  which  are  often  so  bald  that  we  can- 
not identify  the  book  intended.  George  P.  Marsh. 
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INDIA. 


In'dla ;  Its  Geography  and  Ethnology,  its  Languages 
AND  Literature  other  than  Sanskrit,  and  its  History. 
India,  a  large  peninsula  of  S.  Asia,  otherwise  called  "  The 
East  Indies?'  and  "Hindustan."  Hindustan  means  "  the 
country  of  the  river  Indus,  the  fertilizer." 

Geog?'ap/iy.— The  I.  of  the  present  day  extends  from  Pe- 
shawur.  a  frontier  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Peninsula,  to 
the  Burmese  river  Salwin  in  the  E.,  and  from  the  Himalayas 
in  the  N.  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  S.  It  is  divided  into  Hither 
and  Farther  I.— that  portion  to  the  W.  and  that  portion  to 
the  E.  of  the  Gauges.  Hither  I.,  India  within  the  Ganges 
(Hindustan),  is  that  portion  which  monopolizes  our  atten- 
tion. The  rest  consists  of  the  Indo-Chi.  peninsula  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Including  Farther  I., 
the  extent  of  I.  from  W.  to  E.  is  about  1600  m..  and  from  N. 
to  S.  about  9000  m.  I.  contains  about  1,470,207  sq.  m.  Of 
Brit.  I.  the  entire  pop.  is  252,541,210. 


Provs.  and  States 


Govt,  of  ludi.v 

Ajmere 

Berar 

Coorg 

Mv 


Cent.  India  States. 

Hyderabad 

Munnipur 

Rajputana 

Baroda 

Bengal  

Assam 

North-West  Provs.. 

Rampore 

North  Garwhal... 

Dude 

Punjaub 

Native  States  

Central  Provinces 

British  Burinah 

Madras    

Travancore 

Cochin 

Bombay 

Sindh 

Native  States 


Bhitish  India.    I   Native  States. 


Area,      Popula-      Area,  \  Popula- 
tion,       sq.  ui.        tioD. 


2,711 
17,711 
2,000 


156,200 
45,302 
81,403 


453,075    

2,670,982    

178,283    

,  29,325 

I  89,098 

I  80,000 

'  7,584 

130,989 

I  4,399 

•60,502,8071  37,988 

4,815,157    

32,699,436-  


4,186,399 

9,200,881 

9,167,789 

126,000 

11,005,512 
2,154,469 

•2,328,440 


545,152 
200,623 


84,208, 
88,556 1 
138,856 


3,853,282 
•1,049,719 


67,833 
66,632 


I  4,180 

ll,407,625i   

18,794,260    

114,742 

•8,201,519  29,112 

3,707,646    

30,839,181    

I  6,730 

\  1,361 

13,978,41-8    

2,404,934    

71,769    6,941,631 


Total    870,379  190,653,483  608,222  52,761,233  l,47O,207j252,541,21O 


2,711 

17,711 

2,000 

29,325 

89,098 

80,000 

7,584 

130,989 

4,399 

194,188 

46,302 

81,403 

946 

4,180 

23,992 

104,976 

114,742 

113,320 

88,556 

138,856 

6,730 

1,361 

67,833 

56,632 

71,769 


453,075 

2,670,982 

178,283 

4,186,399 

9,200,881 

9,167,789 

126,000 

11,005,512 

2,154.469 

68,829,920 

4,815,157 

32,699,436 

645,152 

200,623 

11,407,625 

18,794,260 

3,853,282 

11,506,149 

3,707,646 

30,839,181 

2,401,158 

600,278 

13,978,488 

2,404,934 

6,941,631 


*  Details  have  not  been  received  in  these  cases,  and  the  figures  of  the  last  census 
are  retained  ;  hence  the  totals  do  not  tally. 

British  Hindustan  is  made  up,  first,  of  dists.  under  the 
sway  of  Brit.  ;  secondly,  of  a  few  scattered  ports  and  tps. 
belonging  to  other  European  nations ;  thirdly,  of  protected 
states ;  and  fourthly,  of  allied  independent  states.  The 
whole  country  is  divided  into  3  presidencies— that  of  Ben- 
gal, cap.  Calcutta  ;  that  of  Madras,  cap.  Madras ;  that  of 
Bombay,  cap.  Bombay.  Bengal  is  under  a  lieut.-gov.,  but 
his  powers  are  limited.  The  N.  W.  Provs.,  cap.  Allahabad, 
are  also  under  a  lieut.-gov.  The  Punjaub  has  also  its  lieut.- 
gov.  Oude  is  under  a  chief  com.,  as  is  also  Mysore.  Indore, 
in  Central  I.,  is  under  an  agency.  The  Central  Provs.  are 
under  corns.  Rajputana  is  governed  by  a  political  agent. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  rulers  of  the  12  prin.  feud- 
atory states  in  I.  :  The  nizam  of  Hyderabad,  maharajah 
scindiah  of  Gwalior,  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda,  maharajah  of 
Jeypur,  maharajah  of  Travancore,  maharajah  of  Cashmeer, 
maharajah  of  Joodpoor,  the  holkar,  the  begum  of  Bhopal, 
maharajah  of  Puttiala,  maharajah  of  Oodeypore,  and  ma- 
harajah of  Bhurtpore.  The  island  of  Goa,  with  a  scrap  of 
the  mainland,  belongs  to  the  Port.  The  Port,  possessions 
have  an  area  of  1086  sq.  m.  and  over  407,712  inhabs.  The  Fr. 
possess  5  settlements  in  I.,  with  an  area  of  178  sq.  m.  and  a 
pop.  of  271,460.  They  are  (1)  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  or  E.  coast ;  (2)  Karikal,  close  to  Pondicherry ;  (3)  Yanaon, 
in  Orissa ;  (4)  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  (5)  Mahe,  on 
the  Malabar  or  W.  coast.  Hindustan  is  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  its  mts.,  the  breadth  of  its  plains,  and  the  size  of 
its  rivers.  The  Himalayas  stand  supreme  among  the  mts. 
of  the  world.  The  highest  peak  in  them  (Mt.  Everest,  in 
Nepaul)  reaches  29,002  ft.  The  other  prin.  mt. -ranges  are  the 
Vindhyas,  which  extend  through  the  N.  \V.  Provs. ;  the  E.  and 
W.  Ghauts,  which,  running  southward,  continue  their  united 
course  to  Cape  Comorin  :  the  Suleiman  and  Hala  Mts.,  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier ;  the  Satpoora  Hills  ;  the  Rajmahal  Hills  ; 
and  the  Gan-ows,  to  the  E.  of  Bengal.  The  great  rivers  are 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Nerbudda,  the 
Taptee,  the  Mahanuddee,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna,  the  Pen- 
nar,  the  Palar,  and  the  Cauvery.  The  tributaries  of  the  Indus 
are  the  Cabool  and  the  5  rivers  which  give  its  name  to  the 
Punjaub— the  Jlielum,  the  Chinab,  the  Ravi,  the  Bias,  and  the 
Sutlej.  The  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  are  the  Jumna  and  15 
other  rivers  of  large  size.  The  peninsula  of  I.  is  crowded 
with  cities  of  great  size,  fertDe  plains,  deserts  such  as  that  of 
Rajputana,  and  inaccessible  jungles.  Roughly  speaking,  in 
all  I.  there  is  only  one  European  to  3.500  natives.  The  W.  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  the 
Malabar  coast  ;  the  E.  shore,  washed  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
is  called  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  line  of  greatest  heat  is 
said  to  pass  through  the  city  of  Madras.  The  heat  of  Ben- 
gal proper  and  the  S.  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  moist 
and  enervating,  and  the  climate  often  malarious.  As  the 
peninsula  narrows  southward,  it  becomes  more  open  to  and 
affected  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  climate  consequently 
becomes  more  equable.  All  through  I.,  in  the  hill-ranges, 
are  delightful  sites  for  stations,  where  the  climate  is 
balmy  and  temperate.  In  these  hill-ranges,  tea,  coffee,  and 
cinchona  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  Everywhere 
throughout  I.  a  network  of  roads  is  being  spread,  and  canals 
and  railways  are  opening  the  countiy  in  every  direction. 
The  number  of  miles  of  railway  completed  is  9325.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  expended  up  to  March  31,  1880,  was 


£129,098,964.  The  net  receipts  were  £5,907,422,  including 
£586,101  from  state  lines.  The  foreign  trade  is  practically 
concentrated  at  the  5  prin.  ports  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :  Calcutta,  42.95 ;  Bombay,  38.16 ;  Madras.  4.98 ;  Ran- 
goon, 5.04  ;  Kurrachee,  1.85.  About  78)4  per  cent,  of  the 
merchandise  and  all  the  treasure  passed  through  the  canal, 
in  1067  vessels,  averaging  1507  tons  each  ;  53.8  per  cent,  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Chi.  coming  next  with  14 
per  cent.  :  Fr.  took  about  5  per  cent.  ;  the  U.  S.,  3Vs  ",  It., 
254  per  cent.  The  coasting  trade  received  a  great  stimulus 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  famine  in  1876-77,  the  total  value  for 
the  3  yrs.  ending  1877-78  being  31^,  48,  and  68  millions  ster- 
ling. The  grain  thrown  into  Madras  and  Bombay  during 
1877-78,  mainly  from  Bengal  and  Burmah,  amounted  to 
1,161,990  tons,  valued  at  £12,427,221,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  of  merchandise.  Of  the  internal  trade  no 
complete  returns  have  been  made,  but  as  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction is  consumed  In  I.  itself,  it  may  be  set  down  as  far 
larger  than  the  external  trade.  Commerce  is  promoted  by 
numerous  fairs  all  over  I.,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  native  traders  with  countries  over  the  frontier. 

Ethnology. — The  ethnology  of  I.  may  be  treated  of  under 
3  heads— viz.  the  Aryan,  the  Kolarian,  and  the  Dravidian. 

I.  T/ie  Kolnrians  are  undoubtedly  Indian  aborigines,  not 
of  the  Dra\idian  stock.  Their  langs.  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription. Lit.  they  have  none.  Many  of  the  more  civilized 
of  these  scattered  tribes  speak  Hindi  and  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects. As  a  rule  they  practice  most  degraded  customs,  some 
living  almost  entirely  naked. 

II.  The  langs.  other  than  Sans,  of  the  Aryan  inhabs.  of 
Hindustan  are  7 — viz.  Sindhi,  Punjaubi,  Marathi,  Gujerati, 
Hindi,  Oriya,  and  Bengali.  Hindustani,  or  Urdu,  is  Hindi 
plus  a  great  deal  of  Per. ;  it  is  the  lingua  franca,  so  to  speak, 
of  Hindustan.  Each  one  of  these  7  vernaculars  is  based  on 
the  Prakrits  of  the  Sans.  In  the  composition  of  each  of 
these  dialects  we  have  3  elements  :  (1)  words  the  same  as 
Sans,  words  ;  (2)  words  like  Sans. ;  (3)  a  number  of  non-Ar- 
yan words.  Sindhi  is  the  most  north-westerly  of  the  mod- 
ern Aryan  dialects  of  I.,  the  roughest,  and  least  Sanskritized. 
The  first  prov.  in  I.  which  was  conquered  bv  invaders  from 
the  N.  W.  was  undoubtedly  Sindh,  and  next  the  Punjaub.  It 
was  in  these  provs.  that  Mohammedanism  was  rooted  the 
earliest.  Brahmaus,  from  the  earliest  times,  appear  to  have 
avoided  these  2  provs.  to  a  considerable  extent.  So  we  learn 
that  the  earliest  Prakrits  spoken  in  Sindh  were  noted  for 
their  corruptness.  The  whole  land  from  the  earliest  times 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  convulsion ;  in 
such  a  case  little  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lang.,  and  so  Sindhi  is  still  a  rough  and  in  many  ways 
an  anomalous  lang.  Sindhi  has  3  dialects — the  Sirai,  in  the 
N.  of  Sindh  ;  Vicholai,  in  the  central  parts ;  and  Lari,  in  the 
S.  and  along  the  sea-coast.  It  has  very  little  lit.  and  no 
fixed  system  of  w^^ting.  We  pass  on  to  Punjaubi.  Moham- 
medan power  was  consolidated  in  the  Punjaub  400  yrs.  be- 
fore such  was  the  case  in  the  lands  where  Hindi  is  spoken. 
Thus,  the  Prakrit  had  less  time  in  its  infancy  to  become 
trained,  and  the  Mussulman  invaders  found  a  more  virgin 
soil  to  plant  their  own  idioms.  Yet  the  Punjaubi  of  the 
present  day  is  an  old  Hindi  dialect.  The  character  in  which 
Punjaubi  is  written  is  called  Gwuvmkhi.  As  for  its  lit.,  it 
is  very  scanty.  Nanak,  the  religious  refonner  and  founder 
of  the  Sikh  creed,  is  the  earliest  author  in  the  lang.  We 
next  come  to  >Iarathi.  It  is  an  elegant  and  cultured  tongue. 
Mahratta  Brahmans  took  care  of  the  lang.  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  wave  of  Mohammedan  invasion  was  somewhat  late 
in  sweeping  over  the  country  where  it  had  its  central  hold. 
Marathi  contains  many  Sans,  words,  and  is  a  pleasing,  fluent 
tongue.  In  structure  it  is  comparatively  complicated.  Its 
phraseology  is  copious  and  beautiful.  In  every  part  the 
lang.  shows  the  effects  of  the  labors  of  learned  pundits  who 
worked  for  centuries  to  beautify  and  polish  it.  The  lit.  of 
the  lang.  is  copious.  We  pass  on  to  Gujerati,  which  has  a 
greater  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per.  in  it  than  Marathi 
has.  It  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sauraseni  Prakrit,  and  as  a  lang. 
is  only  partially  developed.  Of  late  days  Gujerati  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  employed  as  a  commercial  lang.,  espe- 
cially by  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  and  thus  it  is  becoming 
rapidly  impregnated  with  foreign  phrases  and  idioms,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  purity  of  the  lang.  The  Gujerati  of  the 
present  day  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  lang.  when  it  was 
first  written.  We  now  come  to  Hindi.  This  lang.  is  the  first 
of  the  modern  Aryan  langs.  of  I.  It  is  spoken  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Ganges  from  the  source  of  the  Jumna  to  Raj- 
mahal. Hindi  holds  the  central  position  of  all  of  the  Aryan 
langs.  of  I.,  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  spoken  has  ever 
been  the  centre  of  Aryan  Hinduism.  Hindi  is  to  modem  I. 
what  Sans,  was  to  the  anc.  The  central  seat  of  Hindi  itself 
has  ever  been  Delhi.  The  multiform  strength  of  Hindi  is 
owng  to  the  fact  that  the  gi-eat  central  area  of  I.  in  which 
that  lang.  is  spoken  has  always  been  occupied  by  Hindus  and 
JIussulmans,  in  tolerably  equal  proportions ;  thus,  while 
Sans,  has  not  been  forgotten,  Arabic  and  Per.  words  have 
been  allowed  to  enrich  the  vernacular.  Of  the  7  modem 
Aryan  langs.,  Hindi  is  the  most  advanced,  as  it  shows  the 
most  marked  rise  from  the  synthetical  to  the  analytical 
state.  The  date  of  the  earliest  Hindi  poem  is  a.  d.  1200.  It 
is  a  famous  one— viz.  the  Prithirdja  Hasan  of  Chand  Bardai. 
This  Chand  was  a  native  of  Lahore.  He  was  a  professional 
bhat  or  minstrel,  and  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Raj- 
put king  Prithiraj,  the  last  Hindu  monarch  of  Delhi.  The 
poem  is  the  record  of  the  birth,  deeds,  and  overthrow  of 
Prithiraj :  but  upon  the  hist,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
work  Chand  Bardai  builds  a  fantastic  structure  of  mythol- 
ogy. We  now  come  to  the  Oriya  lang.,  which,  like  the  Ben- 
gali, is  highly  impregnated  ^\ith  Sans.  But  it  is  a  neglected 
tongue,  and  retains  to  the  present  day  many  rude  archaic 
forms.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  country  of 
Orissa,  peopled  by  men  accustomed  to  a  solitary  life,  often 
decimated  by  famine  and  disease,  itself  furnishes  a  reason 
for  the  very  partial  cultivation  and  polish  of  the  laug.  spoken 
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there.  The  lit.  of  Oriya  commences  with  Upendro  Bhanj, 
who  did  not  live  more  than  300  yrs.  ajro.  Nearly  contempo- 
raneously with  Upendro  Bhanj  flourished  Diukrishno  Das. 
who  wrote  the  Ra-^aka/Ma.  the  most  famous  poem  in  the 
lans. :  it  is  simply  a  farraso  of  obscenity.  We  have  now  to 
refer,  briefly,  to  the  last  of  the  7  modem  Aryan  langs.  of  I. — 
viz.  Bensali".  Occupjins  the  most  easterly  position  of  these 
lansrs..  it  possesses  the  largest  share  of  the  purely  Sans,  ele- 
ment in  its  composition.  The  ori^n  of  the  lan^.Vas  a  very 
obscure  one.  and  for  centuries  it  was  extremely  rude.  It  is 
only  lately  that  Bengali  lit.  has,  with  marvellous  success, 
sprung  up.  Four  centuries  ago  Bengali  was  unwritten. 
Then  it  closely  resembled  Hindi,  but  since  that  time  a  mark- 
ed change  has  crept  over  it.  The  alphabet  of  the  Bengali  is 
very  elegant  and  facile :  the  typography  of  a  Bengali  book 
is  simply  charming  to  look  at  and  read.  The  lit.  of  Bengali, 
as  it  is  at  present,  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  portions  of  .Aryan 
I.  The  reformer  Chaitanya  first  gave  it  its  impetus  in  the 
15th  century.  The  Kir/(iii>:  or  lyrics  which  he  collected  soon 
became  popular.  But  the  first  Bengali  poet  was  probably 
Yidyapati.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  him  a  date  as 
early  as  a.  d.  1320.  but  he  probably  flourished  considerably 
later.  Another  famous  Bengali  writer  of  the  earliest  period 
of  its  lit.  is  Kabi  Kankan.  Another  Bengali  poet  of  note  is 
Bharat  Chandra  Rai.  JCabi,  or  satirical  poems,  have  much 
popularity  in  Bengal.  Iswar  Chandra  Gupta  was  famous 
half  a  century  ago  for  his  sparkling  wit.  Three  great  mod- 
em Bengali  writers  may  be  mentioned.  The  fii-st  is  Babu 
P*iari  Chandra  Mittra.  who  is  the  author  of  AUoler  Gharer 
DulAl  ("The  Spoilt  Child  of  the  House  of  Allal"'),  a  novel, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  fiction  in  the  lang.  The  second  is 
Michael  Madhusudan  Datt,  a  native  Chr.,  whose  voluminous 
works  have  gained  for  him  a  very  high  rank  in  Bengali. 
And  the  third  is  Kali  Prasauna  SinghT  a  clever  but  some- 
times coarse  writer,  who  has  the  art  of  depicting  in  the  most 
felicitous  way  the  main  characteristics  and  foibles  of  his 
countrymen. 

ni.  hruridkin  Langxtage.^  and  Literature. — This  family  of 
langs.  consists  of  Tamil, "Telugu,  Canarese,  Malayalam.and 
7  inferior  members.  The  most  important  of  the  4  prin.  langs. 
is  Tamil.  Next  to  Sans.,  it  stands  supreme  as  an  Indian 
lang..  both  in  regard  to  its  structure,  its  genius,  and  its 
varied,  anc,  and  original  lit.  Dravidian  I.  is  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
Nerbudda  River  and  the  Vindhya  Mts.  There  are  offshoots 
from  this  broad  base,  and  we  find  Dravidian  words  in  use 
amtpug  the  mt.-fastnesses  of  Beloochistan,  in  the  northern- 
most jungles  of  the  Rajmahal  hills,  and  in  parts  of  Ceylon, 
The  Di-a\Hdas  were  uncouth,  savage,  given  to  horrible  rites, 
eaters  of  raw  meat,  cannibals,  disturbers  of  holy  hermits 
engaged  in  contemplation,  and  giants  or  apes  in  form.  The 
Tamils,  of  all  the  Dravidas,  first  experienced  the  dawn  of 
Dravidian  civilization.  The  date  of  this  epoch  may  be  fixed 
at  about  the  6th  century  b.  c.  But  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  this  date,  it  was  not  till  more 
than  12  centuries  subsequently  that  Tamil  lit.  began  to 
spring  up,  and  of  all  Dravidian  lit.  the  Tamil  is  the  oldest 
as  well  as  most  important.  In  the  case  of  Tamil,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Telugu  and  Canarese.  the  period  of  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Jainas  was  that  in  which  the  vernacular  lit. 
sprung  up.  Malayalam  lit.  is  not  more  than  'i\^  centuries  old. 
That  lang.  has  in  its  composition  a  very  large  admixture  of 
Sans.,  and  its  lit.  mainly  consists  in  translations  and  adap- 
tations from  the  Sans.  This  must  also  be  aflirmed  of  Telugu 
and  Canarese.  The  Jaina  period,  during  which  lit.  flour- 
ished in  Tamil-land,  extended  from  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
1.3th  century  of  the  Chr.  era.  The  oldest  work  extant  in  the 
lang.  is  the  Tol-Kappiyam  \ "  The  Old  Composition  "  i,  a  gram, 
of  the  lang.  The  Kural  of  Tiruvalluvar,  the  greatest  work  in 
the  Tamil  lang..  was  probably  written  before  the  close  of  the 
Sth  century.  The  CMiita-inani,  a  great  epic  poem,  was  prob- 
ably written  not  a  century  later  :  and  shortly  afterward  the 
Xan-n  id.  a  High  Tamil  gram. ,  appears  to  have  been  composed. 
By  this  time  several  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Auwei  (."  the 
matron  "i  were  probably  written. 

The  greater  part  of  Hindu  lit.  is  poetical  in  form  ;  we  have 
poems  on  astron.,  poems  on  med.,  poems  on  gram.  But 
now,  everjiivhere,  a  prose  lit.  is  springing  up,  especially  in 
Bengali  and  Tamil.  Secondly,  Indian  poetry  is  poor.  Hindu 
poets  aim  more  at  writing  beautifully  than  at  thinking 
deeply.  Two  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eng.  ci\'ilizaiion  into  Hindustan.  Translations  in 
the  various  vernaculars  are  appearing  of  the  works  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  Christendom,  and  the  native  press  has 
become  an  established  fact.  The  vernacular  journalistic 
lit.  is  daUy  assuming  wider  proportions,  and  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  Madras,  the  newspaper 
press  is  already  a  power. 

History.  I.  The  Ancient  History  of  India.— The  earliest 
hist,  of  I.  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  We  have 
only  traditions  to  guide  us.  (1)  The  T'e(/«*'.  the  oldest  sacred 
hymns  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  were  arranged  in  their  present 
form  1401}  b.  c.  Their  actual  antiquity  is  much  greater.  (2) 
Even  before  the  time  of  >[oses  (b.  1.574  b.  c.  i  I.  and  Europe 
were  in  active  communication  by  sea,  and  the  Sab.-ean  and 
the  Phoenician  commerce  with'  Hindustan  was  the  most 
lucrative.  (3)  In  the  days  of  Solomon  we  read  of  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  trading  with"  Ophir,  and  bringing  from  thence  to 
Jerusalem,  "  gold  and  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks."  The  port 
of  Galle  in  Ceylon  is  Ophir.  (4i  The  hist,  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  d\Tia.sties  of  I.^is  foimded  on  fact.  The  magnificent 
Hindu  epic,  the  .ffrt»wyrt/)a.  records  the  adventures  uf  Riima, 
the  hero  of  the  Solar  race,  who  conriuered  Ceylon  12iXl  b.  c. 
The  Muhabharata  is  the  record  of  the  Lunar  dynasty.  It 
describes  the  wars  of  the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  fought  between 
1400  and  1301)  b.  c.  i5i  Gotama  Booddha,  the  founder  of 
Booddhism,  d.  at  (Tya,  in  S.  Behar.  about  543  b.  c.  (»5i  The 
Per.  monarch  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (b.  c.  518-485i, 
conquered  the  Punjaub  and  Sindh,  and  made  it  a  satrapy. 
(7>  Alexander  the  Great   proceeded  to  I.     In  c.  c.  330  lie 


foimded  the  city  of  Herat  on  the  frontier.  We  know  this 
much  of  the  I.  of  Alexander,  that  the  Hindus  were  consid- 
ered to  be  wonderfully  civilized.  Their  cities  were  opulent, 
and  arts  and  sciences  flourished.  (Si  About  this  time  in 
Bengal  there  were  dynasties  of  Pala  and  Sena  kings.  The 
Pers..  under  Nushirvan,  are  supposed  to  have  driven  these 
princes  out  of  Xewar.  In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Vedas  or  the  entry  of  the  Ar>-an  races  into  I., 
there  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  country  an  aboriginal 
people.  non-Arj-an  in  their  characteristics,  and  who  were  of 
the  same  famfly  as  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Invasion 
after  invasion  poured  down  into  I.,  and  always  from  the 
N.  W..  and  the  aboriginal  tnhabs.  were  either  pushed  down 
southward  or  left  in  isolated  districts,  surrounded  by  the 
advancing  wave  of  colonization.  The  first  invasion  we  know 
of  is  the  Aryan,  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the  Heb. 
patriarchs.  Then  came  the  Mohammedan  and  mixed  in- 
vasions, pushing  the  Indian  aborigines  farther  southward, 
j  or  islanding  them  more  completely. 

I      II.   The  History  of  (he  Mohammedan  Poirer  in  India  from  its 
!  First  Estalj/ishmerit  in  1001.  by  Mahtnud  of  Ghazni.  to  its  Over- 
I  throw  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Moqul  Empire  in  1526.— 
I  For  more  than  50«3  yrs.  I.  reeked  with  blood.    One  sover- 
eign overturned  another,  one  dynasty  supplanted  another. 
The  first  act  of  a  monarch  on  ascending  his  throne  was  to 
murder  his  relatives,  spoil  a  city,  desolate  a  province,  and 
slaughter  thousands  —  men.  women,  and  children  — of  his 
I  predecessor's  adherents.    Nearly  all  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vaders of  I.  at  this  time  were  Afghans  or  Pathans.    Origi- 
nally fire-worshippers,  they  were  converted  to  Islam,  and 
I  in  bigotry  soon  surpassed  those  who  converted  them.   Mah- 
I  mud  of  Ghazni  succeeded  in  annexing  Lahore  and  its  fertile 
!  terrs.,  and  In  laying  the  foundation  of  Mohammedan  power 
in  I.    He  d.  in  1030.    In  1118  Beiram  ascended  the  throne. 
I  He  could  not  resist  murdering  his  own  son-in-law.  because 
I  of  which  he  himself  was  assassinated,  and  his  assassin  in- 
I  troduced  the  Ghoriar  dynasty.     A  Turki  slave.   Kutb-nd- 
:  Deen,  succeeded  him,  and  founded  the  first  Indian  slave 
dynasty,  which  ended  with  Kei  Kobad.  whose  life  was  not 
■  remarkable  for  anything  but  vice.     He  was  followed  by 
Feroz  Shah,  who  inaugurated  a  new  dynasty  of  these  Pathah 
kings  of  I.  In  the  yr.  1288.  and  was  followed  himself  by 
;  Alla-ud-dm-KhUji.  who  began  his  reign  by  murdering  his 
I  predecessor  and  his  2  sons.    AUa-ud-din  was  poisoned  by 
the  eunuch  Malik  Kafur.  whom  he  had  captured  and  ap- 
pointed A-iceroy.    Malik  was  assassinated  by  Mubarik,  Mu- 
barik  by  Khusru  Khan,  a  slave,  whom  he  had  made  his 
vizier,  and  Khusru  was  killed  by  Ghiaz-ud-deen-Tughlak. 
who  in  1321  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Tughlaks.  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  5th  Afghan  dynasty.    We  need  not 
refer  to  tlie  kings  of  this  miserable  dynasty.   The  7th  dynasty 
was  more  wretched  still  under  the  weak  sway  of  the  4"Syeds. 
The  last  dynasty  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  before  the 
Mogul  empire  absorbed  all.  was  that  of  the  3  Lodis.    The 
last  of  these.  Ibrahim,  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of 
Panlpat,  and  from  this  time  U52tij  we  date  the  rise  of  the 
Mogul  empire  In  I. 

III.  The  ITistory  of  the  McK/ul  Empire. — The  Mogul  empire 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  dominations  I.  has  ever 
known.  There  were  15  emps.  of  this  dynasty :  Baber.  who 
ruled  from  1.526  to  1530 :  Humayun,  1530-56":  Akbar.  1556- 
1605  ;  Jehangir.  1605-28 :  Shah  Jehan.  1628-58 :  Aurungzeeb, 
1658-1707;  Shah  Alam  I..  1707-12:  Jehandar  Shah.  1712-13: 
Farukshir,  1713-19  :  Mohammed  Shah.  1719-48 :  Ahmed  Shah, 
1748-54 ;  Alamglr,  175Jr-59 :  Shah  Alam  II..  1759-1806 :  Akbar  II., 
1806-37 ;  Mohammed  Bahadur.  18:57-57.  Baber.  the  founder 
of  this  noble  race  of  kings,  was  descended  from  the  Tartar 
Tamerlane,  his  mother  being  a  Mongol.  He  hated  the  Mon- 
gols, yet  his  dynasty  obtained  the  name  of  that  race  under 
the  corrupt  form  of"  MoguL"'  Panipat  secured  his  footing 
in  I.  His  death  (in  1S30»  was  a  romance  in  itself.  His  son, 
Humayun,  was  mortally  sick.  Baber  prayed  that  his  own 
life  might  be  accepted  for  that  of  his  son.  and  from  that 
hour  the  son  recovered  and  the  father's  health  declined. 
Humayun  now  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  defeated  by 
his  enemies,  and  during  his  flight  from  I.  his  son.  the  famous 
Akbar.  the  glory  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  was  bom.  Nursed 
in  warfare  from  his  childhood.  Akbar"  entered  upon  a  num- 
ber of  campaigns,  and  proved  successful  in  alinost  all  his 
undertakings.  All  over  I.  his  armies  were  victorious,  and 
he  exhibited  an  equable  temper  and  a  liberality  and  merci- 
fulness which  has  never  been  paralleled  in  Indian  hist.  tUl 
Europe  claimed  I.  for  her  own.  He  d.  1605.  and  Jehangir, 
his  son.  succeeded  him.  He  soUed  his  hands  with  blood, 
and  was  followed  by  Shah  Jehan,  whose  sons  fought  for  the 
throne  while  he  was  still  alive.  Aurungzeeb  was  the  most 
successful  of  these,  and  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity  in 
1658,  putting  nearly  all  his  opponents  and  relations  to  death 
and  his  aged  father  in  prison,  where  he  d.  8  yrs.  after.  Thus 
began  the  most  magnificent  reign  I.  has  ever  known. 
Aurungzeeb  was  a  most  narrow-minded  Mussulman,  and 
the  slaughter  of  infidels  was  his  supreme  delight.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  immense  ability  and  resolution.  Every  detail 
of  civil  or  military  govt.  pass"ed  under  his  eye.  But  he  was 
morbidly  jealous,  and  the  gen.  who  rose  to  eminence  was 
as  a  rule  assassinatetl  for  his  pains.  Mosques,  mausoleums, 
minarets,  and  palaces  rose  rapidly  in  the  great  centres  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  enormous  wealth  flowed  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  emp.  At  length,  in  the  89th  yr.  of  his  age.  Aurtmg- 
zeeb  d..  and  with  him  the  Mogul  empire  passed  away.  In- 
ternal divisions  rent  it :  the  Mahrattas  grew  up  to  be  a 
mighty  and  warlike  people  :  the  Carnatic  became  the  great 
battle-ground  of  I.  So  one  Mogul  emp.  succeeded  another, 
till  in  1857  .Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah  n.ise  against  Brit,  and 
abetted  the  mutineers.  His  sons  and  grands<iu  were  shot, 
and  he  himself  transported  for  life  to  Bunnah.  Such  was 
the  close  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

IV.  The  Iftstory  of  tht  C'lrnafic.—Afxer  the  first  Arvan  in- 
vasion the  aborigines  chiefly  took  shelter  in  S.  I.  Tfie  Car- 
natic, till  A.  u.  1294.  was  wholly  ruled  by  Hindu  rajahs.    It 
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was  the  great  Carnatic  centre  of  Hindu  activity  from  the 
8th  century  till  quite  recently.  It  was  tlie  fnst'-r-niothcr  of 
art,  science,  lit.,  and  religion.  It  was  the  sci'iic  i>{  the  glories 
of  the  Pandiyan  and  Cliola  dynasties  :  not  a  sjuui  of  land  was 
free  from  cultivation,  and  everywljcri'  stately  temples  arose. 
The  Carnatic  is  tlie  scene  of  Nizani-ulOiIulks  enduring  suc- 
cesses. The  famous  Mzianagar  Hindu  kingdom  lias  still  a 
limited  place  in  S.  I.  The  fertile  provs.  of  Mysore  and  Tra- 
vancore  have  an  interesting  liist.  :  and  it  was  in  the  (  arnatic 
that  tlie  Eng.  had  to  fight  to  the  death  — first  with  Hyder 
Ali  and  then  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 

V.  77/^  Hisliinj  of  till  Miihratlu><.—1\\e  founder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  powi-r  was  the  great  Siva.ii,  b.  in  1027  a.  i).  The  Mah- 
rattas  at  that  time  weiv  good  flgliters  and  thorough  haters 
of  the  Mohammeihins.  Their  country  is  one  which  jiresents 
a  constant  succession  of  I'ocky  hills  and  masses  of  boulders 
rising  above  alluvial  plains.  In  tlie.se  elevations  tlie  people 
constructed  their  most  impregnable  liill-forts.  The  race 
tlieniselves  were  hardy,  active,  and  brave,  capital  skirmish- 
ers, and  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end  for  plunder.  Their 
system  of  warfare  was  of  the  rougli  and  impetuous  kind, 
and  the  ilati  of  Mahrattacav.  rendered  tliem  dreaded  every- 
wliere.  Sivaji  d.  Apr.  .5,  1680,  but  from  those  days,  though 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  tiieir  successive  chiefs  have 
changed,  the  Mahrattasliave  still  remained  a  warlike  people. 
They  measured  swords  with  the  Port,  and  Eng.,  and  were 
not  thoroughly  taken  in  hand  till,  after  having  been  over 
and  over  again  hojielessly  vaiiquislied  Ijy  the  Brit,  arms,  the 
"  subsidiary  system  "  was  put  in  force,  and  the  land  is  now 
at  peace. 

\T;.  The  Hhfory  of  Ihe  Porhif/iiexe  and  of  the  various  Indo- 
European  com  1)1111 1 1'x  in  Iiulia  :  tlie  HiKtiirii  <f  the  Fmirli  ami 
the  Aniilo-Iiiilian  Ilixliiry  till  the  apiioiiihi'ii-iii  if  the  fr^'t  (ior.- 
(lenerai .—In  1497  Vasco  da  (iama  rounded  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope,  and  landing  at  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  was  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp  by  tlie  ra.iali.  In  1.500  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  to  I.  inider  Alvarez  Cabral.  and  in  a 
yr.'s  time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean  WMS  at  the  command  of 
their  fleet.  But  their  arrogant  jiolicy  made  th('in  hated  in  I. 
In  150.5  the  Port,  sent  out  their  first,  \  iceroy,  Almeyda.  In 
1508  Albuquerque  succeeded  liim,  and  in  tlie  next  yr.  he  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Goa,  and  the  power  of  Port,  rose  to  impor- 
tance in  I.  But  after  Albuquerque's  death  the  Mahrattas  and 
Mohammedans  pressed  the  colony  vei-y  sorely,  and  within  a 
century  the  Port,  empire  in  the  E.  may  he  said  to  have  col- 
lapsed. Shortly  after  the  first  aiiiiearance  of  the  Port,  in  I. 
4  European  E.  I.  cos.  followed  them— \iz.  the  Dut.  in  1594, 
the  Eng.  in  1600,  the  Fr.  in  10(58,  and  the  Dan.  in  1610.  The 
Dut.  settlements  have  sub.se<iuently  all  been  ceded  to  Eng. 
The  Danes  established  tliemsehes  at  Tranquebar  and  Ser- 
ampore,  and  s<ild  these  ])laces  sul)se(|ui'iitly  to  the  Eng.  in 
1845.  In  10(K)  (^ueen  Elizabeth  determined  on  incorporating 
by  charter  the  famous  Brit.  E.  I.  Co.  In  1611  tiu!  first  Eng. 
factory  was  estaltlished  at  Surat,  and  everywhere  along  the 
sea-line  factories  sijrung  up,  and  did  a  rapidly  increasing 
business.  In  1098  a  ft.  was  ordered  to  be  liuilt  in  Bengal ;  it 
was  called  Ft.  William.  Thus  begins  the  liist.  of  Calcutta. 
But  before  this  the  Fr.  liad  landed  in  I.  The  famous  Coll)ert 
organized  a  co.  on  a  firm  basis  in  1064,  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  1074  the  Fr.  bougiit  Pondicherry.  wliich  in 
169.3  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Dut.,  but  retuineil  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In  1088  Aurungzeeb  gave  the  Fr. 
Chandernagore,  a  small  settlement  whicli  they  possess  at  the 
present  day.  Everywhere  the  Fr.  factories  rose  and  flour- 
ished, and  Fr.  and  Eng.  vied  with  each  otiier  to  olitain  influ- 
ence. At  length  war-  broke  out  between  Eng.  and  Fr.  in 
Europe,  and  the  flame  spread  to  I.  ;  the  Fr.  took  Madras  in 
1740,  and  defeated  the  nawab  of  Arcot,  who  sent  Ki.ono  men 
against  them.  The  Fr.  were  regarded  as  the  greati'st  Eu- 
ropean power  in  I.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  1748, 
when  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  Eng.  and  Fr.  were  at 
unity.  Dupleix  had  to  deliver  back  .Madras  to  the  Eng. 
Peace  was  not  long  to  continue  Ijetween  tlic  H  European 
powers  in  I.  The  throne  of  .\rcot  was  the  subject  of  a  war 
between  the  occujiier,  .\nwar-udDeen.  and  chaiida  Saliib, 
the  aspirant.  The  latter  liad  the  svmpathies  of  the  Fr.,  and 
Anwar-ud-deen  was  killed.  The  Brit,  then  sujiported  the 
succes.sion  of  liis  son,  and  marched  vm  Englislmien  toward 
Pondicherry.  The  Eng.  under  (live  won  tlie  day.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  Fr.  murdered  Nazir  Jung,  the  vicerov  of  the 
Deccan  whom  the  Eng.  had  appointed,  ami  regained  their 
prestige  in  S.  I.  But  now  a  terrible  struggle  commenced. 
The  Eng.  were  aroused.  Clive,  with  ;ai  men  and  4  f)fflcers, 
took  Arcot,  and  held  it  for  7  weeks  against  IO.imk)  of  chanda 
Sahib's  troops.  The  prestige  of  Eng.  rose  anew.  In  17.52 
Clive  followed  up  liis  victories.  The  Fr.  army  was  caught  in 
a  trap  in  an  island  between  the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon 
rivers.  Chanda  Sahib  fled,  and  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
In  17.56  the  news  reached  I.  that  Eng.  and  Fr.  were  again  at 
war.  The  decisive  battle  of  Wandewash  was  fought.  The 
Fr.  power  was  forever  utterly  crushed  in  I.  In  17.56  a  new 
native  ruler  ascended  the  throne  of  Bengal,  the  infamous 
Nawab  Sura.jah  Dowlah.  This  man  suddenly  attacked  the 
Eng.  at  Calcutta.  The  gov.  found  no  means  of  resisting  tlie 
enemy.  Sending  all  tlie  women  and  children  out.  he  him- 
self followed,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell  and  145  Euroiieans behind. 
The  nawab  now  entered  Calcutta.  That  evening  the  146 
Eng.  captives  were  crammed  into  a  dungeon  18  ft.  square, 
with  2  breathing-holes  in  it.  In  the  morning  all  of  the  cap- 
tives were  dead  with  the  exception  of  28.  and  these  were  at 
the  last  gasp  and  presented  a  sad  sight.  Tiie  news  of  the 
atrocity  flew  to  Madras,  and  soon  Clive  was  in  Bengal.  A 
peace  was  made  in  17.57,  but  soon  broken.  The  nawab  mu.st 
be  deposed.  Clive  wrote  to  tiie  Nawab  Sura.iah  Dowlah  de- 
manding in.stant  satisfaction  for  all  the  in  juries  whieli  had 
been  incurred  by  the  Eng.  Of  course  the  iiawab  sprang  to 
arms,  and  with  an  immense  army  poured  down  on  the  Eng. 
gen.  On  the  evening  of  June  22  Clive  held  the  only  council 
he  summcmed  in  all  his  campaigns.  Clive  and  his  little  armv 
attacked  the  nawab  with  the  dawn.    The  vic'tory  was  tennble 


and  complete.  Surajah  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  his 
successor.  By  successful  wars  and  the  natural  operations 
of  trade  the  Eng.  power  in  I.  went  on  increasing  and  cfin- 
solidating,  till  (in  1774)  WaiTen  Hastings  became  the  first 
gov.-gen.  of  Brit.  I. 

VII.  The  Governors-general  of  India.— The  governorship  of 
Warren  Hastings  extended  from  1774  to  1785.  The  Regulat- 
ing Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  Pari,  of  Brit,  recognized 
the  E.  I.  Co.  as  a  ruling  !)ody,  it  being  agreed  that  the  gov.- 
gen.  should  be  paid  t:2o,(i(iO{i  yr.  and  have  a  supreme  council 
of  4,  and  that  I.  should  pcjssess  a  siqireme  court  of  judica- 
ture. It  was  at  the  same  time  stiiiulated  that  Eng.  should 
receive  from  the  E.  I.  Co.  40  laklis  of  rupees  annually.  It 
was  in  virtue  of  this  act  that  Hastings  became  gov.-gen. 
Shu.jah-ud-Dowlah,  nawab-vizier  of  Oude,  d.  in  177.5.  His 
mother  and  widow,  called  begums,  claimed  Iiis  treasures, 
2,000.000  rupees,  and  for  a  time  they  got  possession  of  them. 
Thus,  the  young  nawab  entered  upon  his  reign  with  an 
empty  treas.,  got  into  debt,  and  accused  the  begums  of 
plotting  against  Hastings.  The  latter  cut  the  knot  of  the 
difficulty  by  making  tlie  begums  pay  6,700,000  rupees  to  tlie 
E.  I.  Co.  Shortly  before  tliis  a  native  named  Nuncomar 
tried  t<i  crush  Hastings  by  ascribingto  himcrimesof  various 
kinds.  The  ."i  members  in  the  supreme  council  inimical  to 
Hastings  actually  lielieved  this  accuser,  and  favored  him. 
But  Hastings  was  eciual  to  the  occasion.  The  Brahman  had 
supported  his  evidence  again.st  Hastings  by  documents  pal- 
pably foiged.  An  eminent  native  merchant  brought  a  suit 
agaiiist  Nuncomar  for  forgery.  The  case  was  heard  before 
the  chief -justice  of  Calcutta.  The  real  prosecutor  was 
Hastings.  Nuncomar  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  To  tlie 
horror  of  all  Bengal,  the  holy  Brahman  was  not  reprieved. 
Tlie  executi(jn  was  not  forgotten  for  many  a  day.  On  the 
part  of  Hastings  it  was  a  stroke  as  politic  as  it  was  pitiless. 
It  at  once  asserted  liis  power  even  against  the  majority  of 
his  council,  and  this  was  needed  at  a  time  when  the  My- 
soreans,  the  Dut.,  tiie  V\..  and  the  Mahrattas  were  all  figlit- 
ing  together  against  the  Eng.  At  length  (in  1785)  Hastings 
retired  to  Eng.  In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  went  out  to  I.  as 
the  second  gfjv.-gen.  The  third  gov.-gen.  was  Sir  John  Shore 
(171W-98I.  The  fourth  was  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  (1798- 
1805).  Hyder  Ali  in  the  Carnatic  had  been  overthrown. 
Under  the  Marquis  Wellesley  the  fourth  Mysore  war,  against 
Tippoo  Sultan,  son  of  Hvder,  was  successfully  terminated  in 
1799.  in  18(11  tlie  affairs  of  Oude  were  regulated.  Shortly 
afterward  the  sec(jnd  .Mahratta  warwas  successfully  brought 
to  a  close.  Lord  Cornwallis.  for  the  second  time  gov.-gen., 
succeeded  Marquis  Wellesley  in  1805.  Sir  (ieorge  Barlow 
succeeded  him.  and  governed  till  1807.  Earl  Minto  succeed- 
ed Barlow  in  1807.  and  his  gov.-generalship  lasted  till  1813. 
The  maifiuis  of  Hastings  succeeded  Earl  Minto  in  1814,  and 
his  rule  lasted  till  182:3.  The  eigiith  gov.-gen.  was  Lord  Am- 
herst (IS23-28)  ;  Lord  Bentinck  was  tiie  ninth  gov.-gen.  (1828- 
851  :  Lord  Auckland  was  the  tenth.  From  1842  to  1844  Lord 
Elleiiborough  ruled  as  the  ('le\enth  gov.-gen.;  the  twelfth 
was  Lord  Hardinge  (1844-47i  :  the  thirteenth  was  the  earl  of 
Dallioiisie  (lKlis-.")Oi  ;  the  fourteenth  was  Lord  Canning (1850- 
01),  and  his  regime  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals 
of  Hindustan,  because  of  the  great  Indian  Sepoy  mutiny  of 
1S57.  The  Sepoy  regiments  were  getting  dissatisfied.  They 
felt  their  numerical  pfiwer.  They  had  been  furnished  witli 
new  Enfield  rifles.  Bigoted  Mussulmans  among  them  de- 
clared that  the  new  cartridges  which  had  been  supplied  to 
the  troojis  had  been  smeared  witli  the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows. 
On  .Mai-.  19  the  nmtiny  began  at  Berhampore.  Everywliere 
throughout  I.  fanatics  ruslied  about  spreading  disaffection, 
and  prophesying  the  fall  of  the  Brit,  power  and  the  exter- 
mination of  white  men  from  the  face  of  1.  Especially  the 
Mohammedans  considered  that  they  were  to  regain  their 
empire  in  the  E.  The  last  Mogul  emp.  lieaded  them.  At 
Meerut  the  first  great  outbreak  took  place.  The  European 
part  t)f  Meerut  was  btu-ned.  and  every  Eng.  man.  woman, 
and  child  massacred.  At  Delhi,  the. commissioner,  military 
commandant,  the  chaplain  and  his  poor  daughter  first  met 
their  doom  in  the  siglit<^f  the  last  Mogtd  emp.  Every wheic 
the  hind  was  in  flames  against  the  white  man.  The  horrilile 
massacre  of  Cawnpore  forms  one  of  the  blackest  pages  of 
the  hist,  of  the  world,  and  was  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Nana  Sahib.  The  ganison  defended  themselves, 
but  were  ])roniised  their  lives  if  they  would  depart  and  give 
up  the  treasures  of  the  place  to  the  mutineers.  After  a  long 
struggle  they  consented.  When  they  were  once  in  the  boats 
which  were  to  convey  them  away.  Nana  Sahib  and  the 
treacherous  mutineers  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opened  fire. 
:Men,  women,  and  children  were  killed,  mutilated,  aiul 
wounded,  ^hiny  were  dragged  back  to  the  shore.  Fair  and 
noble  European  ladies  were  carried  back  to  the  city,  suffered 
pollution  worse  than  death,  and  were  flung  with  their  chil- 
dren do^\^^  the  now  famous  well  of  Cawnpore.  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  soon  avenged  their  death.  Outram  and  Clyde  and 
Lawrence  and  Neill  are  a  few  of  the  honorable  names  which 
shine  in  that  dark  and  stonny  time.  Lucknow  and  Delhi 
were  stormed.  The  mutiny  was  quelled,  but  the  shadow  of 
it  has  not  yet  passed  from  the  hearts  of  li\-ing  men  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  I.  In  1858,  the  yr.  after  the  mutiny, 
a  great  change  was  inaugurated.  1.  was  placed  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  crown  of  Brit.  ;  the  E.  I.  Co.  was  done 
away  with  :  the  gov.-gen.  was  made  "viceroy  :"  the  Indian 
European  army,  as  such,  was  abolished  ;  the  Indian  civil  ser- 
vice was  thrown  open  to  competition.      R.  C.  Caldwell. 

India  (or  Cliliia)  Ink  is  of  2  kinds  :  (1)  the  dried  pig- 
ment from  certain  cuttle-fishes.  When  browned  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  alkali  it  becomes  *v/«a.  It  is  prepared  in  It.,  in 
Tur.,  and  in  Asia.  (2»  A  mixture  of  fine  lampblack  with 
glue  or  size  and  a  little  camphor.  It  is  prepared  in  Chi.,  and 
is  a  very  useful  pigment.  Both  of  the  above  are  used  in 
.Asia  as  writing  inksi  and  both  are  practically  indelible. 

India  IVIattf  n;;,  a  material  employed  for  the  covering 
of  floors.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal,  where  it  is  woven 
from  the  stems  of  I'lipijms  Pangorti  or  conjmfxisus. 
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Indiana^  in-de-ahn'a,  one  of  the  Central  States  of  the 
Amer.  U.. 
between  37° 
46'  and  41* 
4ti'  N.  lat. 
and  Si°  49' 
and  88°  2' W. 
Ion.  :  great- 
est lensrrh 
from   X.   to 


s. 


ni. 


irreatest 
breadth 
from  E.  to 
W.,  176  m.  : 
a  V  e  r  a  sr  e 
breadth, 
about  140  m. 
It  is  bound- 
ed X.  by 
Lake  Mieh. 
and  State  of 
Mich..  E.  by 
<)..  S.  E.  and 
s.  bv  Ky.. 
W.  by  111.  : 
area,  36,350  sq.  ra.  or  23,264.0(X)  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— "[here  are  no  nits,  in  I.,  and  no  hills 
of  considerable  height  except  what  are  called  tlie  river- 
hills.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  State  have  in  the  progress 
of  ages  eroded  valleys  of  considerable  depth  and  much 
greater  width  than  their  present  channels,  and  the  slopes 
which  bound  these  valleys  give  the  appearance  of  hills 
varying  from  200  to  400  ft.  in  height  above  the  river-valleys, 
and  at  the  highest  points  being  about  600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  highest  portions  of  the  State  are  on  its  E.  and  W.  sides, 
some  of  the  river  hills  along  the  Wabash  Valley  attaining 
the  altitude  of  600  ft.  above  the  sea  :  from  these  points  to 
the  Ohio  below  the  falls  near  Louisville  there  is  a  gradual 
slope  of  somewhat  more  than  400  ft.  There  is,  however,  no 
mai'ked  or  distinct  watershed  in  any  part  of  the  State.  But 
owing  to  this  feature  of  river-hills  an  account  of  the  river- 
systems  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  face  of 
the  countrj-.  Beginning  with  the  S..  we  have  first  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  including  tiiat  of  the  White  Water  River,  which 
occupies  a  tract  of  about  .5500  sq.  m.  in  the  State.  The 
Ohio  River  borders  the  State  for  a  distance,  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  of  about  380  m.  The  Ohio  River  Valley  on  the 
I.  side  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests.  The 
river-hills  are  rugged  and  broken,  and  about  a  dozen  streams 
break  through  the  river-hills  on  the  N.  side.  The  valleys  of 
the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  White  River,  and  the  prairie-lands 
which  they  inclose,  cover  a  little  more  than  an  area  of 
about  9000"  sq.  m.  The  region  is  almost  universally  level, 
and  the  E.  part  was  originally  heavily  timbered,  while  the 
W.  is  prairie,  with  occasionally  some  low,  broken  hills.  The 
streams  are  generally  clear  and  unfailing,  and  there  are 
suflScient  falls  to  furnish  abundant  water-power.  The  soil 
is  very  rich.  The  valley  of  the  Wabash  River  and  its  afflu- 
ents covers  an  area  of  over  12,000  sq.  m.  It  interlocks  with 
the  White  River  Valley,  and  resembles  it  in  its  fertility. 
The  Wabash  has  a  course  of  600  m.,  and  might  be  made 
navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  draft  about  400  m.  The 
valley  of  the  Maumee  and  its  prin.  tributary,  the  St.  Joseph, 
occupies  a  tract  f)f  about  2000  m.  in  the  "X.  E.  part  of  the 
State.  Another  and  larger  St.  Joseph's  River,  from  Mich., 
dipping  down  into  Elkhart  and  St.  Joseph  cos.,  drains  those 
COS.  into  Lake  Mich.,  while  in  the  X.  W.  the  Kankakee,  an 
affluent  of  the  111.,  with  its  branches,  drains  8  cos.  into  that 
river.  The  Kankakee  Valley  is  somewhat  swampy,  and  the 
river  expands  at  several  points  into  broad  marshy  lakes. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  near  Lake  Mich,  it  is 
sandy  and  barren.  The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  in  the  State 
are  the  Great  Miami,  which  touches  its  S.  E.  border,  and 
its  main  affluent,  the  White  Water,  the  Laughei-y.  Indian 
Kentucky,  Fourteen  Mile,  Silver,  Buck  Creek,  Indian  Blue, 
Great  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Oil  Creek,  Anderson's,  Little  Pig- 
eon, Big  Pigeon,  and  the  Wabash:  <>f  these  only  the  first 
and  last  are  navigable  or  of  much  importance.  The  Wa- 
bash ha.s  its  sources  in  O.  Its  course  is  X.  W.  to  Hunting- 
ton CO.,  thence  W.  by  S.  to  Amsterdam  in  Cass  co.,  thence 
S.  W.  to  Baltimore  in  Warren  co.,  and  thence  S.,  bearing 
sUghtly  W.,  till  it  enters  the  Ohio.  Its  prin.  tributaries  are 
—from  the  S.  and  E.,  the  Salamonie,  Mississinewa,  Deer 
Creek,  Wildcat  Creek,  Sugar  or  Rock,  Big  and  Little  Rac- 
coon rivers.  Otter,  Meroni,  Patoka,  and  Big  creeks,  and 
White  River:  from  the  X.  and  W.,  Eel,  Tippecanoe,  Little, 
Vermilion,  Embarras,  and  Little  Wabaeh.  the  last  3  being 
mainly  in  III.  The  E.  and  W.  forks,  which,  uniting,  form 
the  White  River,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Wabash,  have 
themselves  a  number  of  tributaries  of  considerable  size. 
Among  those  of  the  E.  fork  are  the  Salt.  Muscatatuck. 
Sand,  Cliftv,  Flat  Rock.  Sugar,  Lost  River,  and  Lick  Creek,  i 
while  the  W.  fork  has  Fall  Creek,  Big  Indian,  Bean  Blos- 
.som,  Richland,  and  Prairie  creeks,  and  Eel  River.  The  St. 
Joseph's  and  the  St.  Marv's  unite  to  form  the  Maumee  in 
the  X.  E.,  and  the  Mich.  St.  Joseph  receives  the  Pigeon 
River  and  the  Little  and  Big  Elkhart  in  the  State.  The 
Kankakee  has  several  small  feeders  in  the  State,  and  its 
prin.  branch,  the  Iroquois,  after  a  considerable  course  in  I., 
unites  with  it  in  111.  Deep  and  Calumet  rivei-s,  small  streams 
which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan,  run  very  near  its  shores. 
The  State  is  well  watered.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes 
and  ponds,  but  none  of  large  size.  Beaver  Lake,  the  largest, 
is  in  Xewton  co.,  and  covers  about  10.000  acres.  The  S. 
shore  has  an  extensive  marsh.  There  are  also  several  very 
pretty  small  lakes  in  Xoble,  Kosciusko,  Marshall,  Stark, 
and  \a  Porte  cos.,  and  3  or  4  in  Knox  co.  iji  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  State. 

<}fnli>(jy.~\.  has  not  a  great  variety  of  geological  forma- 


tions on  or  near  the  surface.  The  Silurian  system  is  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  and,  proceeding  in  a  direction  about  S.  W. 
bv  S.  from  both  Lakes  Mich,  and  Erie,  it  appears  in  the  ex- 
treme X.  W.  and  S.  E.  of  the  State.  In  both  cases  it  dips 
imder  the  Devonian  rocks,  which  occupy  with  their  forma- 
tions about  ^'/s  of  the  surface  of  the  State.  In  Benton  co. 
the  Illinois  coal-field  enters  the  State.  The  coal-measures 
extend  from  the  Wabash  River  to  Crawford  co.  on  the  Ohio. 
Their  area  is  about  7700  sq.  m.  There  are  many  different 
quahties  and  varieties  of  this  coal.  At  Cannelton  and  other 
points  on  the  river  jt  is  found  high  up  on  the  river-blufifs 
as  cannel  coal,  and  is  in  gi-eat  demand  for  river-.steamers 
and  for  domestic  purposes,  and  at  various  points  along  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Evansville  northward,  seams 
oi  free-burning  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  are  worked. 
In  Spencer  co..  and  thence  X.  X.  W.  to  Clay  co.  and  above, 
the  block  coal  (so  named  from  its  occurring  in  quadrangu- 
lar blocks  of  varying  thickness)  is  abundant.  It  is  easily 
mined,  and  is  found  to  be  superior  to  any  other  coal  known, 
and  even  to  charcoal,  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel. 
Salt-springs  are  found  along  the  borders  of  the  coal-for- 
mation. There  are  also  many  quarries  of  white  limestone 
of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes,  a  fine  sandstone 
like  the  Chemung  or  Portsmouth  (O.  >  sandstone,  .slate,  brick, 
and  porcelain  clays.  Some  grindstones,  small  deposits  of 
gvp.sum,  and  bog-iron  ore  are  the  other  prin.  minerals. 

"  I'ege/alion.—The  State  in  its  earlier  hist,  was  largely  cov- 
ered with  forests,  having  much  less  open  prairie  than  111.,  but 
under  the  influence  of  settlements,  the  demands  of  its  R.  Rs., 
and  the  requirements  for  fuel  these  forests  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  less  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  forest 
trees  than  should  be.  The  total  amount  of  woodland  in  the 
State  is  7,»11.145  acres.  The  forests  are  mainly  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  black  walnut,  white,  red,  burr,  and  black  oak, 
hickory,  sugar  and  red  maple,  ash,  beech,  linden,  sycamore, 
elm,  and  tulip  or  whitewood.  There  is  very  little  native 
pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock  in  the  State.  The  undergrowths 
are  principally  dogwood,  papaw,  wild  plum,  thorn,  per- 
simmon, crab-apple,  etc.  The  mandrake  and  some  of  the 
species  of  sumach  are  found  along  the  streams.  Wild  flow- 
ers are  abundant.  Wild  animals,  especially  the  Camivora, 
are  nearly  extinct  in  the  State ;  occasionally  the  raccoon, 
opossum,  and  skunk,  as  well  as  the  woodchuck  or  ground- 
hog and  the  gopher,  are  found.  Hares  or  rabbits  and 
squirrels  abound  in  the  forests,  and  the  smaller  rodents  are 
sufficiently  plenty.  The  grouse  or  prairie-hen  is  compara- 
tively scarce.  Pigeons,  partridges,  and  occasionally  wild- 
turkevs  are  found. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  liable  to  sudden  and  trequent 
changes.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  each  month  is 
very  great.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  winter's 
cold  equally  severe.  These  extremes  are.  however,  greater 
in  the  X.  than  in  the  S.  part  of  the  State.  Annual  rainfall 
—Michigan  ( 'itv.  28.75 :  Logansport,  42.8 ;  Indianapolis,  42.66  ; 
Xew  Aliiauv.  40.42.  ^  .    ^ 

Aqnciiltural  Pioil'ictx.—The  heaviest  staple  raised  is  In- 
dian corn,  being  115,482,300  bushels,  census  of  1880;  wheat, 
47,284,85:}  bushels :  oats,  1.5,599,518  bushels ;  tobacco,  8,87'2,- 
842  lbs.  ;  wool,  6,167.498  lbs. 

Farm  Animals.— Horses,  .581,444:  cattle,  l,:i60,760  ;  sheep, 
1,100,.511  :  swine,  3,186,413. 

J/rt/*'//arfi/r6«.— The  pig-iron  product  of  I.  was  12,500  tons 
in  1880,  though  sometimes  much  larger:  1,449,496  tons  of 
coal  were  mined.  There  are  heavy  manufactures  of  wooden- 
ware  machinery,  metals,  cotton,  woollen,  etc.  The  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  in  1880  (from  U.  S.  census)  were— 
establishments,  12 :  capital,  g2,28;i,000 ;  hands  employed, 
2048  •  wages,  §864.921 :  value  of  products,  $4,551,403.  Total 
manufacturing  products  of  all  kinds.  $148,006.411 :  capital 
invested.  $6.5.742.962:  hands  employed,  69,508 :  wages  paid, 

^oi   QAO  ^^li^ 

■^  Bailroads  ami  Caiiah.—ln  1880  I.  had  .5069  m.  of  R.  R.  in 
operation,  costing  S213.462.:i4'<.  with  net  earninsrsof  S9.700.iXX). 
Several  of  these  are  trunk  lines,  37  different  corporations 
bein"-  engaged  in  railwav  traffic.  There  are  2  canals  in  the 
State  The  Wabash  and  Erie,  from  Evansville  to  Toledo,  is 
467  m  in  length,  379  of  which  are  in  1.  The  White  \^  ater 
Canal  is  75  m.  in  length,  from  Lawrenceburg  on  the  O.  to 

fiimnces  -The  taxed  value  of  property  in  1880  was— real 
estate  $.538  683. '339 ;  personal,  $189,131,892:  State  tax,  1881, 
30  cents  on  $100  :  amount  raised  for  State  expenses.  $2,764,- 
851  •  State  debt.  $4,998,178.  Total  taxation.  IK'iO,  State  and 
local  S10.843,6:» :  total  debts,  local  and  State,  $1S,.354.737. 

Commerce.— I.  has  no  foreign  commerce  except  that  trans- 
acted through  the  ports  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  of  other  adjoin- 
in"  States  •  the  amount  of  this  is  very  considerable,  but 
nol  easilv  separable  from  that  of  the  adjacent  States.  The 
inter-State  commerce  oi  the  State  is  very  large.  The  trans- 
portation of  iron  ores  from  Lake  Superior  and  from  Mo.  to 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  block-coal  region  for  smelting  is  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  made  great  progress  wnthin 
the  pa.st  lOyrs.,  while  the  moving  of  its  vast  crop  of  cereals, 
its  million  or  more  of  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  its  immense 
droves  of  cattle  ta.sk  even  the  large  capacity  of  its  numer- 
ous railways.  The  return  freichts  of  manufactured  goods, 
imported  and  domestic,  add  largely  to  the  mighty  aggre- 
gate. Indianapolis  alone  receives  and  ships  about  l.l.ixm.OOO 
bushels  of  corn  and  8,(XXHXX)  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

jiankg  Etc.— I.  had.  in  Oct.  1881.  93  national  banks  in  oper- 
ation, with  cap.  of  $13.093.,5()0  :  circulation  $8,767.7(X1 ;  bimds 
to  secure  circulation.  $9.;t99.800  :  deposits.  $23.  .90.821.  There 
were  also  24  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  cap..  sl.miiO  :  de- 
posits $2  291,.526  :  15  savings  banks,  with  deposits  of  »l.'lf>-- 
516,  and  106  private  bankers,  with  cap.  of  S3,l*),268  and  de- 
posits of  $11,870,164.  Insurance  cos.  received  $1,. 00,000  m 
premiums  in  1880.  ,  ,     ■  ., .  r      »,     i  „ 

Education.  Etc.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(6-"!  yrs  )  was  7iW,558  in  1880,  of  whom  .511,28:1  were  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  ;  average  daily  attendance.  330.5, .. 
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Amount  expended  for  public  schools,  $4,504,407,  of  which 
$2,907,446  was  for  salaries  of  teachers.  There  were  beside 
12,112  taught  in  private  schools.  I.  has  14  colls,  and  univs., 
with  137  instructors  and  2545  students,  paying  $29,488  tuition 
in  1880.  There  are  numerous  acads.,  sems.,  and  insts.  for 
education  of  both  sexes.  Number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals in  1880,  467,  of  which  40  were  daily. 

Misfortune. — The  State  has  a  well-conducted  hospital  for 
the  insane.  The  2  State  prisons  at  Michigan  City  and  Jeffer- 
sonville  are  self-supporting.  There  is  a  house  of  refuge,  a 
reformatory  inst.  for  women  and  girls,  and  a  home  for 
soldiers'  orphans. 

Churches.— 1.  has  about  5000  chs.,  the  Meths.  taking  the 
lead  with  1584  chs.,  505  ministers,  143,861  members ;  Chris- 
tians (Disciples),  075  chs.,  580  ministers,  78,950  members  ; 
Baps.,  5.58  chs.,  325  ministers,  40,950  members;  Lutherans, 
274  chs.,  .33,500  members  ;  Presbs..  303  chs.,  28,358  members  ; 
United  Brethren,  339  chs.,  24,784  members  ;  R.  Caths.,  266 
chs.  ;  the  other  denominations  number  25,  with  from  144 
chs.  down  to  1. 

Population.— In  I860, 1,350,428  ;  1870, 1,680.637  ;  1880, 1,978,301 
(white  1,938,798,  colored  39,503,  including  29  Chinese  and  246 
Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Toums,  Pop.  1880.— Indianapolis  (cap.), 
75,056 ;  Evansville,  29,280  ;  Fort  Wayne,  26,880  ;  Terre  Haute, 
26,042  ;  New  Albany,  16.483  ;  Lafayette,  14,860 ;  South  Bend, 
13,280;  Richmond,  12,742;  Logansport,  11,198;  Jefferson- 
ville,  9.357  ;  Madison,  8945  ;  Vincennes,  7680 ;  Michigan  City, 
7366  ;  Ellihart,  6953 ;  La  Porte,  6195  ;  Peru,  5280. 


Adams 

Allen  .... 
Bartholomi 
Benton  . .. 
Blackford 

Boone  . 

Brown.... 
Carroll  ... 

Cass 

Clarke.... 

Clay 

Clinton  ... 
Crawford  . 
Daviess  . . 
Dearborn  . 
Decatur... 
De  Kalb  .. 
Delaware  . 
Dubois.... 
Elkhart... 
Fayette  . . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain. . 
Franklin   . 

Fulton 

Gibson  ... 

Grant  

Greene  . . . 
Hamilton 
Hancock  . 
Harrison.. 
Hend; 


ks 


Henrv    

Howard 

Huntiugtou  . , 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jay , 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox   

Kosciusko  ... 

La  Grange  . . 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Martin 

Miami 4_e 

S-D 
6-C 
7-D 
3-B 
S-F 
9-G 
10-D 
8-C 
7-B 

n-D 


»Ref. 


4-G 
3-G 
8-E 
4-B 
5-G 
6-D 
8-E 
4-D 
4-E 
10-F 
8-C 
5-D 
11-D 
10-C 
8-G 
8-F 
2-G 
5-F 


8-G 
3-E 

11-B 
4-F 
9-C 
ti-E 
6-F 

II-E 
6-D 
6-F 
5-E 
4-F 
9-E 
3-C 
5-G 
9-F 
9-F 
7-E 


Pop.  1870.   Pop. 


Monroe  . 
Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange  

Owen  

Parke 

Perry 

Pike'. 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph   ... 

Ripley 

Rush 

St,  Joseph  . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke  

Steuben  

Sullivan 

Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe... 

Tipton   

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermilion 


Wabash  . . 
Warren... 
Warwick  . 

Washingto: 
""ayne . . . 
Wells  .... 
White  .... 
Whitley    . 

T..tal   .. 


7-F 
12-C 
2-D 
1-Q 
9-B 
9-G 
5-C 
5-E 
7-G 
n-B 
6-B 
7-B 
4-F 
5-B 
11-B 
10-E 
6-Q 
4-G 
4-C 
3-F 


11,382 
43,494 
21,133 

5,615 

6,272 
22,593 

8,681 
16,152 
24,193 
24,770 
19,084 
17,3.30 

9,851 
16,747 
24,116 
19,053 
17,167 
19,030 
12,597 
26,026 
10,476 
23,300 
16,339 
20,223 
12,726 
17,371 
18,487 
19,514 
20,882 
15,123 
19,913 
20,277 
22,986 
15,847 
19,036 
18,974 

6,354 
16,000 
29,741 
16,218 
18,366 
21,562 
23,531 
14,148 
12,339 
27,062 
14,628 
22,770 
71,939 
20,211 
11,103 
21,052 
14,168 
23,765 
17,528 
5,829 
20,389 
5,837 
13,497 
16,137 
18,166 
14,80! 
13,779 
13,942 
19,185 
7,80! 
21,514 
22,862 
20,977 
17,626 
25,322 
7,873 
21,892 
17,998 
3,888 
12,854 
18,453 
12,134 
33,515 
11,953 
6,341 
33,145 
10,840 
33,549 
21,305 
10,204 
17,653 
18,495 
34,048 

10,554 
14,399 


1,680.637      1,978,301 


15,385 
64,763 

22,777 
11.108 
8,020 
25,922 
10,264 
18,345 
27,611 
28,610 
25,854 
23,472 
12,356 
21,552 
26,671 
19,779 
20,225 
22,926 
15,992 
33,454 
11,394 
24,590 
20,228 
20,092 
14,301 
22,742 
23,618 
22,996 
24,801 
17,123 
21,326 
22,981 
24,016 
19,584 
21,806 
23,060 
9,464 
19,282 
25,977 
16,453 
19,637 
26,324 
26,494 
15,630 
15,091 
30,985 
18,54:S 
27,527 
102,782 
23,414 
13,475 
24,083 
16,875 
27,316 
18,900 
8,167 
22,966 
5,563 
14,363 
16,901 
19,460 
16,997 
16,383 
17,227 
20,867 
9,861 
22,501 
26,435 
21,627 
19,238 
33,178 
8,343 
25,257 
22,122 
5,105 
14,645 
20,336 
13,336 
35,966 
14,407 
7,673 
42,193 
12,025 
45,658 
25,241 
11,497 
20,162 
18,955 
38,613 
18,442 
13,795 
16,941 


County  Towns. 


Decatur 

Fort  Wayne  . . 

Columbus 

Fowler 

Hartford  City. 

Lebanou  

Nashville   .... 

Delphi 

Logansport  

Jeffersonville.. 

Brazil 

Frankfort  .... 
Leavenworth.. 
Washington  ,. 
Lawrenceburg. 
Greensburg  ... 

Auburn    

Muncie 

Jasper 

Goshen 


Conuersville  . 
[New  Albany. 
'Covington  ... 
Brookville  ... 
Rochester   ... 

j  Princeton 

I  Marion 

Bloomfield  . . 
Nobles  ville... 

Greenfield 

Corydon 

Danville , 

New  Castle  .. 

Kokomo 

Huntington  ... 
Brownslown  . 

Rensselaer 

Portland 

Madison 

Vernon  

Franklin  


Vi 

Warsaw 

La  Grange 

Crown  Point.. 

La  Porte 

Bedford 

Anderson , 

Indianapolis  ... 

Plymouth 

Shoals   , 

Peru , 

Bloomington. .. 
Crawfordsville  . 
Martinsville  ... 

Kentl.and 

Albion 

Rising  Sun 

Paoli 

Spencer 

Rockville    

Cannelton 

Petersburg. 

Valparaiso    

Mount  Vernon  . 

VVinamac   

Greencaslle 

Winchester 

lies    

Rushville    

South   Bend 

Scotisburg 

Shelby  ville  .... 

Rockport 

Kno.Y 

Angola 


Vevay  

La  Favette  . . . 

Tipton   

Litterty 

Evansville 

rport  

Terre  Haute  . . 

Wabash 

Williamsport  . 

Booneville 

Salem 

Richmond 

Blutrton 

Monticello    . . . 
Columbia  City 


Pop.  1880. 


1,905 

26,880 
4,813 
967 
1,470 
2,625 
348 
2,040 

11,198 
9,.357 
3,441 
2,803 
716 

14,323 
4,668 
3,138 
1,642 
6,219 
1,040 
4,123 
3,228 

16,423 
1,920 
1,813 
1,869 
2,666 
3,182 
988 
2,22! 
2,013 
763 
1,598 
2,299 
4,042 
3,»63 
849 


616 

3,116 

7,680 

3,123 

1,367 

1,708 

6,195 

2,198 

4,126 

75,056 

2,570 

706 

5,280 

2,756 

5,251 

1,943 

982 

926 

1,806 

696 

1,655 

f,684 

1,8.34 

1,193 

4,46! 

3,730 

835 

3,644 

l,9.i8 

455 

2,515 

13,280 

464 

3,745 

2,382 

316 

1,280 

2,161 

1,884 

14,860 

1 ,250 

1,096 

29,280 

591 

26,042 

3,800 

913 

1,182 

1,615 

12,742 

2,354 

1,193 

2,244 


■  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Indiana. 


History.— \.  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Fr.  possessions, 
and  probably  a  Canadian  Fr.  colony  had  estabhshed  one  or 
more  trading  posts  within  its  present  boundaries  before  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  In  1702  there  was  a  fresh  migra- 
tion of  considerable  numbers,  who  settled  at  Vincennes, 
Corydon,  and  other  points.  They  speedily  made  friends  of 
the  Indian  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  coimtry,  and  so  far 
amalgamated  with  them  as  to  adopt  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms. Nothing  was  heard  of  them  till  the  cession  of  the 
Terr,  to  the  Eng.  in  1763,  when  by  the  treaty  their  territorial 
rights  were  confirmed.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  this,  as  well 
as  the  whole  N.  W.  Terr.,  was  transferred  to  the  L^.  S.  In 
1788  there  was  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  a  local  war 
ensued  which  caused  great  distress  among  the  settlers  at 
Vincennes.  They  were  attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe by  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1791,  and  were  compelled 
to  submit.  A  time  of  greater  peace  followed.  In  1795  the 
U.  S.  obtained  several  eligible  tracts  of  land  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  and  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  settled 
in  the  Terr.  O.  was  erected  into  a  separate  Terr.  May  7, 
1800,  and  all  the  country  W.  and  N.  of  it  organized  as  the 
new  govt,  of  Indiana.  The  .same  yr.  there  were  4875  inhabs. 
in  the  present  limits  of  the  State.  Mich.  Terr,  was  set  off 
from  it  in  180.5,  and  111.  Terr,  in  1809,  leaving  I.  Terr,  with 
its  present  boundaries.  In  1810  the  pop.  had  increased  to 
24,.520.  In  1811  the  Shawnees,  one  of  the  largest  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  Terr.,  were  excited  to  a  complete  frenzy  by 
the  eloquence  of  their  prophet  and  leader,  Tecumseh,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  raids  and  outrages  against  the  set- 
tlers. The  gov.  of  the  Terr.,  William  Henry  Harrison  (after- 
ward Pres.  of  the  U.  S.),  assembled  a  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  at  Vincennes,  and  on  Nov.  6,  1811,  marched  to  Tippe- 
canoe, on  tlie  Wabash,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
property  which  the  Indians  had  taken  from  the  settlers. 
After  a  parley  the  Indians  proposed  a  delay  till  the  next 
morning,  and  gave  intimations  of  their  readiness  to  enter 
into  an  amicable  arrangement.  During  the  night,  however, 
they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  forces  under  Gov.  Harri- 
son, but,  to  their  surprise,  found  them  watchful  and  pre- 
pared. A  short  but  sanguinary  battle  ensued  ;  the  Indians, 
under  the  shouts  and  encouragement  of  their  prophet-lead- 
er, fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  but  after  a  terrible 
slaughter  they  fled.  th(ir(]Uglily  defeated,  and  soon  after, 
their  town  having  been  1  luriied  and  the  surrounding  country 
laid  waste,  the  Shawnees  sued  for  peace.  The  war  with  G. 
Brit,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Indian  hostilities,  but  the  tribes 
were  again  thoroughly  subdued,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815 
never  molested  the  I.  settlers  again.  In  Dec.  1815  the  sub- 
ject of  admission  into  the  U.  as  a  State  began  to  be  agitated 
throughout  the  Terr. ;  in  Apr.  1816  an  enabling  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  ;  a  convention  was  called,  and  the  first 
const,  of  I.  was  adopted  June  29,  and  on  Dec.  11,  1816,  I. 
was  admitted  into  the  U.  Her  growth  from  this  time  on- 
ward was  very  rapid.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  building  of  the  National  Road  stimulated  immigra- 
tion into  the  fertile  and  beautiful  State,  and  more  than 
3.500,000  acres  of  govt,  lands  were  purchased  within  the 
State  in  the  10  yrs.  ending  with  18:30.  Then  commenced  an 
era  of  wild  speculation.  Eight  R.  R.  cos.  were  incorpo- 
rated, the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  begun  and  driven 
forward  with  great  rapidity,  a  State  bank  with  13  branches 
organized,  and  numerous  other  great  enterprises  fostered 
by  the  State  and  its  banks.  When  the  crash  came,  in  18:37, 
there  was  general  bankruptcy  and  a  State  debt  of  $14,057,- 
000.  Yet  in  1840  it  was  found  that  the  pop.  of  the  State  had 
doubled.  In  1846  arrangements  were  made  for  the  resump- 
tion of  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  prosperity  began  to 
retuni.  In  18,50  the  increase  of  pt)p.  during  the  previous 
decade  was  found  to  be  44.1  per  cent.  In  1851  a  new  const, 
was  adopted,  and  in  1853  a  free  banking  law  passed.  The 
decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  marked  by  the  completion  of 
its  great  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  the 
execution  of  other  important  public  works,  and  by  the 
great  increase  of  its  R.  R.  facilities.  The  financial  panic  of 
1857  produced  far  less  disaster  than  that  of  1837.  In  the 
late  c.  war  I.  sent  her  full  quota  to  the  field,  and,  though 
the  machinations  of  those  opposed  to  the  war  made  neces- 
sary the  assumption  of  unusual  war-powers  by  the  gov.,  the 
general  record  of  the  State  for  patriotism  and  efficient  service 
was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  it.  In  two  or  three 
instances  its  legislature,  under  the  influence  of  unwise  and 
partisan  leaders,  has  attempted  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  coup  d'etat,  but  the  result  of  these  efforts  has  so  soon  re- 
turned to  plague  and  injure  their  contrivers  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  Like  some 
of  its  sister  States,  I.  has  been  agitated  of  late  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cheap  transportation  of  produce,  but  it  has  not  de- 
veloped in  that  State  so  decided  an  antagonism  between 
the  R.  R.  cos.  and  the  farmers  as  in  some  of  the  other 
States— mainly,  perhaps,  because  her  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation are  less  dependent  upon  the  R.  Rs.  than  some,  and  in 
part,  also,  because  her  R.  R.  cos.  have  been  less  hostile  to 
the  producing  classes  from  whom  they  derive  their  support. 
The  National  Cong,  of  Agriculture,  which  met  at  Indianapo- 
lis in  May  1873.  discussed  this  question  very  thoroughly  and 
in  an  excellent  spirit. 

Governoi's. 

Paris  C.  Dunning 1848-49 
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ludiaiia,  on  E.  R..  cap.  of  Ijuliana  co..  Pa.,  T2  m.  N.  E. 
of  Httshursr.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school.  Pop. 
ISTO.  IWi:  IS^O,  1907. 

ludiaiiap'ollit,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
of  Ind.  and  of  Marion  co..  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  was  first  settled  1819.  desisnated  as  the  seat  of 
govt.  1S20.  laid  out  1821.  occupied  as  the  cap.  lS-^4.    Situated 


near  the  centre  of  the  great  corn-belt,  it  is  the  natural  grain- 
market  for  a  vast  area  ;  it  also  possesses  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  manufactures  of  Iron  and  wood.  Immense  forests, 
beds  of  coal,  and  mines  of  iron  ore  abound  in  the  State. 
Excellent  for  fuel,  the  block  coal  is  unrivalled  for  working 
iron  and  steel.  The  Central  Canal,  cutting  a  bend  of  White 
River,  affords  partial  water-power.  Here  are  State  insts. 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  uisane.  the  women's 
prison  and  reformatory  uist.,  and  numerous  benevolent 
insts.  There  is  a  city  library  and  reading-room  supported 
by  a  State  tax.  open  daily,  and  free  to  all.  There  are  a 
univ..  law  school.  4  med.  colls.,  and  a  Catholic  theological 
sem.  The  free-school  system  is  maintained  by  local  and 
State  taxation  and  by  its  share  of  the  State  school  fund  of 
over  S9.000.000.  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  new  State-house,  built 
of  oolitic  limestone  from  Ind.,  except  the  white  marble  col- 
umns from  Vt.  in  some  of  the  corridors  ;  the  U.  S.  c.-h.  and 
P.  O.,  of  iron  and  dressed  stone  ;  a  fine  co.  c.-h.  :  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  the  Masonic  Hall,  Acad,  of  Music,  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  i  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
city,  opened  in  IS&t.  incloses  400  acres.  On  an  elevation  E. 
of  the  city  are  the  buildings  of  the  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  in  the 
State  fair-grounds.  X.,  is  the  Exposition  building.  I.  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  live  stock  and 
grain.  Pop.  1S70.  48.244 :  18S0,  7.5,056.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J:.9  Cr.ir.  Cur.,  hy  C.  X.  ToDD.] 

Indian  Bean.     See  Catalpa. 

Indian  Corn,  or  3Ialze  [Z««  rnatj^,  Linn.],  the  most 
Important  grain  raised  by  Amer.  fanners,  belongs  to  the 
tribe  Phalaridie  of  the  natural  order  Gramiuaeeae  or  grasses. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Amer.,  where  it  has  always  formed  the 
chief  food  of  the  Indian  races,  from  which  the  name  is  de- 
rived. It  was  introduced  from  Amer.  to  S.  Europe,  and  to 
Asia  and  X.  Af  r.  It  is  properly  a  sub-tropical  gram,  a  native 
probably  of  the  table-lands  of  Mex.  or  Peru.  It  thrives  best 
under  a  hot  summer  sun.  and  its  rapid  growth  and  riperung 
give  it  a  pecuhar  value  for  high  X.  lats..  where  the  summer 
neat  is  as  intense  as  the  winter  cold.  In  Eng.  the  summer 
heat  is  not  sufficient  to  favor  its  production.  Its  chemical 
ingredients  are  chiefly  starch  and  oil ;  it  yields  abundance 
of  phosphorus,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and  healthful  diet. 
There  are  many  varieties,  presenting  great  differences 
and  possessing  very  unequal  value.  Being  hardy  and  easily 
cultivated,  it  is  the  first  grain  planted  by  the  hew  settler. 
The  yield  ranges  from  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  the 
average  on  the  worn  lauds  of  the  Gulf  States,  to  300  bushels, 
which  has  been  produced  from  carefully  tended  patches  in 
Ky.  and  Tenn.  In  the  Central  States  "the  average  is  from 
25  to  -W  bushels.  The  height  of  the  full-grown  corn  varies, 
according  to  species  and  soil,  from  3  to  18  ft.  The  average 
time  of  planting  is  May  20  to  June  1. 

Indian  Fig.    See"  Cactace.e. 

Indian  Hemp.     See  Cannabis.  Hashish. 

Indian  Languages  of  America.  At  least  V5  of 
X.  Amer.  £.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  X.  of  Mex.  was  occnpied 
by  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  4  langs.— viz.  the  Eskimo. 
Athabascan,  Algonkin.  and  Sioux  or  Dakota.  The  Eskimo 
was  spoken  near  the  shores  of  the  X.  Ocean,  from  the  E. 
coast  of  Greenland  to  Bering's  Strait,  and  it  extended  south- 
ward on  the  Atlantic  t<>  the  strait  of  Bellisle  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawi-ence.  S.  of  the  Eskimos,  the  terr.  between  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  stretching  westward,  be- 
tween 50°  and  60°  X'.  lat..  nearly  to  the  Pacific,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Athabascan  family  in  numerous  tribes.  E.  of 
the  Miss,  and  of  a  line  drawn  X.  W.  from  the  head-watei-s 
of  that  river  to  those  of  the  Missinipi  1  Churchill's  1  River, 
was  the  terr.  of  the  Algonkins.  within  the  bounds  of  which 
was  comprehended  that  of  2  groups  of  Iroqiois  tribes, 
speaking  a  different  lang.  When  X'.  Amer.  became  known 
to  Europeans  the  Algonkin  country-  was  bounded  on  the  X. 
by  the  Athabascan,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Labrador  Eski- 
mos, E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  La\vrence  and  the  Atlantic  as  far 
S.  at  least  as  Cape  Hatteras,  S.  by  an  irregular  line  running 
westwardly  from  that  cape  to  tlie  confluence  of  the  O.  and 
Miss,  or  its  vicinity.  The  fourth  great  X.  Amer.  family,  the 
D.\KOTA  or  Siorx,  claimed  most  of  the  region  between  the 
Miss,  and  the  Rocky  Mis.,  from  the  Saskatchewan  on  the 
X.  to  Arkansas  River  at  the  S. 

Xext  after  these  4  prin.  families,  those  of  the  lRo<iCois,  the 
Chahta-Mcskoki,  and  the  Cherokee  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  Iri>qnf>is-speaking  tribes  were,  as  lias  been 
Stated,  nearly  inclosed  within  the  terr.  of  the  Algoiikius. 


The  Chahta-Muskoki  family  occupied  the  terr.  now  consti- 
tuting the  States  of  Ga..  Ala".  Miss.,  and  Fla..  with  a  portion 
of  La.  E.  of  the  Miss.  The  Cheixtktei  (  Tmlugi)  lived  in  v.  along 
the  Tenn.  River  and  its  tributaries,  their  country  extending 
over  the  mountainous  regions  of  E.  Tenn.  and  the  X.  por- 
tions of  Ga.  and  Ala. 

The  7  families  which  have  been  mentioned  were  spread 
over  more  than  *  ,„  of  the  terr.  X.  of  Mex.,  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  Between  these  mts.  and  the  Sierra  Xevada  the  most 
important  family  is  that  of  the  Shoshone,  occuping  Ut.. 
Xev..  the  S.  partof  Id.  and  Or.,  including  the  Kizh  and  Xe- 
tela  of  S.  Cal.  and  the  Comanches  of  the  prairies  of  X.  M. 
and  Tex.,  with  the  Shwhortes  or  Snake  Indians,  Wihinasht. 
and  Bannacks  in  the  valleys  of  Snake  and  Owyhee  rivei-s. 
and  the  several  divisions  of  the  Ute  (Utah)  nation.  X.  or" 
the  Shoshones.  between  45°  and  52°  SO*  X.  lat.,  are  2  con- 
sidei-able  families,  the  Sahaptin  and  the  Selish.  The  tribes 
W.  of  the  Miss.,  on  the  Red  River  and  between  it  and  the 
Gulf,  speak  4  radically  distinct  langs^  (the  Caddo,  Adais. 
Chetimachas.  and  Attacapasi.  The  Iuma  lang.  is  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Col.  River,  above  and  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  GUa.  The  Pima  is  spoken  on  the  Gila  and  its  S. 
affluents,  and  in  the  scattered  v.  of  X.  M.  and  Ari..  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  between  it  and  the  L'pper  Col.  4  or  5 
distinct  langs.  are  spoken. 

The  picture-writings  of  the  Aztecs,  the  incised  symbols  on 
the  stones  of  Palenque.  Copan,  and  Yucatan,  with  other  evi- 
dences of  a  higher  civilization  than  appears  to  have  been 
attained  by  X.  nations,  impart  peculiar  interest  to  the 
langs.  of  Mex.  and  Central  Amer.  The  most  important 
family  is  that  of  which  the  Mex.  proper.  Xahuatl  or  Azt(c, 
is  the  recognized  type.  This  appears  to  have  been  spoken 
by  the  Xahuatlacs  in  the  valley  of  Mex..  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  to  the  E.  and  S.,  and  in  numerous  dialects  it  ex- 
tended'throughout  the  Mex.  empire.  The  Otomi  or  Hia-kui. 
spoken  by  tribes  X.  and  W.  of  the  valley  of  Mex.,  is  utterly 
disco'-darit  from  the  gen.  type  of  Amer.  speech,  and  is  prol- 
ably  of  foreign  origin.  Other  Mex.  langs.  of  undetermined 
affinities  are  represented  by  the  Tarasca,  Tlapanec,  Toto- 
naco.  Zapoteco  and  Mixteco.  Zoqui.  and  ilixe.  The  Huax- 
teco  or  Huastec  is  allied  to  the  great  Maya  family. 

In  S.  Amer.  the  number  and  divei-sity  of  idioms  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  X.,  and  the  S.  Amer.  nations  may  be  di- 
vided as  follows  :  I.  Ando-Peruvian.  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  to  Cape  Horn,  comprising  the  ftruvian,  the  Andsian, 
and -South  Andean.  II.  E.  Xations  :  Topi-Guarardan,  Carib- 
tjtan,  nations  and  isolated  tribes  speaking  langs.  which  seem 
not  to  belong  to  the  Tupi-Guarani  or  the  Carib  stock,  but 
which  have  never  been  investigated.  III.  Midland  nations, 
including  those  on  the  Lower  Paraguay  and  the  great  plain 
of  Chaco,  and  the  Chiqaitos  and  the  Moxo$,  between  Potosi 
and  the  upper  streams  of  the  Parana. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  I.  L.  is  a  universal 
tendency  to  express  in  the  same  word  not  only  all  that  mod- 
ifies or  relates  to  the  same  object  or  action,  but  both  the  ac- 
tion and  the  object,  thus  concentrating  in  a  single  expres- 
sion a  complex  idea  or  several  ideas  among  which  there  is 
a  natural  connection.  AU  the  other  features  of  the  lang. 
seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that  gen.  principle.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  with  truth  that  I.  L.— pronoims  and  a  few  par- 
ticles excepted— are  all  verbs.  Every  word  may  be  conju- 
gated by  moods  and  tenses :  every  noun  has  its  preterite 
and  future,  its  indicative  and  subjunctive  :  and  many  nouns 
have  active  and  passive  voices.  Eveiy  sjTithesis  is  predica- 
tive, and  is  buUt  on  a  verbal  theme  and  assumes  one  of  the 
conjugation-forms  of  a  derivative  or  compound  verb. 

Eliot,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Algonkin 
dialect  of  Mass.,  uses  for  "  our  lusts'"  the  word  num-match- 
e-kod-tan-ta-moo-on-ga-niin-rio-riash.  It  was  not  easy  to  give 
an  Indian  the  Puritan  conception  of  lust  as  "  sinful  longing.'' 
Eliot's  sj-nthesis  is  a  verbal,  \\ith  the  affixes  of  the  double 
plural— i".  e.  of  the  pronoun  and  the  action  or  desire.  The 
verb  kodtaritam  means  "to  long  for.  to  greatly  desire:" 
inatche-koiltantam  is  "  badly  to  desire :"  matchekodtantam- 
00-onk  is  a  verbal,  "  badly  longing  or  desiring :"  num  (for  «'» 
is  the  possessive  pronoun  "my,"  which  becomes  plural, 
■■  our,"  by  the  insertion  of  -unuon  before  the  final  -a.<A,  which 
is  the  plural  tennination  of  the  verbal.  The  whole  expresses 
"our  evil  longings." 

We  no  longer  attribute  to  the  imperfection  of  a  lang.  what 
belongs  to  the  rudeness  of  the  nation.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  almost  everjwhere  the  Indian  idioms  display  greater 
richness  and  more  delicate  gradations  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  people  by  whom 
thev  are  spoken  ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  observe  that 
the"/'/yA-'  of  Theocritus  have  been  translated,  with  grace- 
ful simplicity,  into  the  lang.  of  the  Incas,  and  that,  except- 
ing treatises  on  science  and  philos..  there  is  scarcely  any 
work  of  modern  lit.  that  might  not  be  translated  into  the 
Peruvian.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Hon.  J.  Ham- 
mond Trimbull.  LL.D.] 

Indian  Ocean,  the  vast  sheet  of  water  between  Afr.. 
.\sia.  and  Australia,  traversed  by  the  equatorial  current, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  with  a  somewhat  vai->nng  velocity, 
and  forming  a  very  rapid  current  on  the  E.  coast  of  Afr. 

ludlano'la,  R.  R.  jimc.  and  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  la..  20 
in.  S.  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Simpson  Centenary 
Coll.     Pop.  1870.  1428:  1880.  2146. 

ludlanola,  port  of  entrv.  cap.  of  Calhoun  co..  Tex.,  ou 
R.  R.  and  Matagorda  Bay.  lO"  m.  from  Gulf  of  Mex.  Its  har- 
bor is  commodious,  and  connected  by  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  with  Xew  Orleans,  Xew  York,  and  other  ports. 
Pop.  1S70.  1900  :  1S>^1.  n\. 

Indlausi,  American.  See  Axebicak  Indians  in  Ap- 
pendix. .  ,.    , 

Indian  Summer,  in  X.  Amer.,  is  an  expression  applied 
to  a  short  season  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  oc- 
curs in  Xov.  or  the  latter  part  of  Oct.  During  this  period 
the  atmosphere  is  hazy  and  dry.  the  sky  is  red.  the  tempera- 
1  tui'e  mild,  and  rain  is  absent  for  au  unusual  length  of  time. 
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Indian  (ind'yan)  Territory,  a  tract  of  land  originally 
belonging  to  the  La.  purchase,  and  which  was  set  apart  by 
the  govt.'  of  tlie  U.  S.  as  a  permanent  home  for  such  of  tlie 
Indian  tribes  as  could  be  induced  to  settle  there  ;  between 
aS"  35'  and  37°  N.  lat.,  and  <»4°  30'  and  100°  W.  Ion.  to  lat.  36° 
:iO',  on  which  parallel  its  S.  boundary  runs  W.  to  10:3°  W.  Ion. ; 
bounded  N.  by  Kan.  and  for  1°  of  Ion.  by  Col,  W.  and  S.  by 
Tex.,  except  for  35  m.  on  the  \V.,  where  it  joins  N.  M. ;  E. 
by  Ark.  and  for  a  short  distance  by  Mo.  :  its  area  is  64,690 
sq.  m.  or  41,401,600  acres,  mostly  granted  to  different  Indian 
tribes  of  the  U.  S. 

Face  of  the  CountrT/.— There  is  a  gentle  declination  from  the 
foot-hihs  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  which  occupy  the  extreme  N.  \V. 
portion  of  this  Terr.,  toward  the  Miss.  River,  and  this  gen. 
slope  trends  also  somewhat  toward  the  S.  E.,  so  as  to  reach 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Red  River.  Between  the  Red  and 
Canadian  rivers  there  are  several  groups  and  ranges  of 
mts.  of  no  very  gi-eat  elevation,  as  the  Washita  Mts.,  the 
Poteau  and  tlie  Sans  Bois  Mts.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  Ten-, 
the  rivers  liave  broad  and  fertile  bottom-lauds.  The  W. 
portion  is  arid  and  for  the  most  part  treeless.  The  Ark.  and 
Red  rivers,  with  their  affluents,  drain  the  Terr.  ;  the  Cana- 
dian River,  tlie  prin.  tributary  of  the  Ark.,  travers-es  the 
entire  Terr,  from  W.  to  E.,  as  do  also  its  N.  fork  and  the 
Cimarron  or  Red  fork  of  the  Ark.  The  pi-in.  affluent  to  the 
Red  River  is  the  Washita,  a  large  and  long  stream. 

Geologi/.—E.  of  the  97th  meridian  most  of  the  Terr,  belongs 
to  the  coal-measures,  but  little  coal  has  as  yet  been  mined 
there.  The  barren  and  sandy  table-lands  of  the  narrow 
strip  in  the  N.  W.  are  often  covered  witli  saline  efflorescence. 

Vegeta/wn.— The  E.  part  of  tlie  Terr,  has  mucli  rich  and 
fertile  land.  A  belt  of  forest,  the  "  Cross  Timbers,"'  extends 
from  the  Ark.  River  to  the  Brazos,  and  separates  the  fertile 
prairie-lands  from  the  sterile  table-lands  of  the  N.  W.  W. 
of  these  there  are  few  trees,  and  the  soil  grows  more  and 
more  arid,  till  at  last  tliere  are  only  thorny  cacti,  yuccas, 
and  the  gray  sage-bush  to  be  seen. 

Animals. — The  buffalo,  the  antelope,  and  to  some  extent 
the  wild  horse  ;  deer  and  other  game  abound  ;  the  black  or 
brown  bear  is  found  in  the  "Cross  Timbers,"  and  the 
prairie-dog,  the  wild-turkey,  the  prairie-hen,  the  .sage-lien, 
and  a  great  variety  of  birds  are  found  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
Terr.    There  are  not  many  fish  in  the  rivers. 

C'Hmate.— The  climate  is  warm  and  inclined  to  drought. 
In  the  S.  E.  it  is  more  moist,  the  average  rainfall  being  b2 
inches,  but  it  is  also  hot,  tlie  mean  arniual  temperature  ex- 
ceeding 60°  F.  In  the  central  portion  tlie  mean  annual 
temperature  ranges  from  57°  to  59°,  and  the  rainfall  is  :ii 
inches.  In  the  N.  W.  the  mean  temperature  is  55°,  and  the 
rainfall  20  inches. 

Agriciiltirml  J^odvcts,  Efc.—The  crop  of  1879  was  2,015,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  .565,400  bushels  of  wheat,  and  176,.500 
tons  of  hay,  beside  oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  1200  bales  of  cotton.  Among  otiier 
products  of  Indian  labor  during  the  same  vr.  were  8,100,360 
ft.  of  lumber  sawed,  132,886  cords  of  wood  cut,  200,600 
shingles  made,  .387,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  made,  164,0(X)  lljs. 
of  wild  rice  gathered,  17,000  woollen  blankets  and  shawls 
woven,  2530  wint)W  baskets  made,  3800  cords  of  liemlock 
bark  peeled,  211,000  lbs.  of  wool  clipped  for  sale,  and  3600 
barrels  of  fish  sold.  Tlie  Cherokees.  Clioctaws,  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles  were  much  broken  up  during  the 
c.  war,  yet  their  property  is  now  valued  at  over  $20,000,000. 

Fai'm  Ani7nals.  —  Horses,  59,200;  cattle,  249,110;  sheep, 
22,500 ;  swine,  189,606. 

There  is  one  R.  R.  which  traverses  this  TeiT.  from  N.  to 
S.— the  Mo.  Kan.  and  Tex.  Railway— 2.50  m.  of  it  within  the 
Terr.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  also  extends  from 
Seneca  to  Vinita,  a  distance  of  about  35  ni.  in  the  Terr.,  con- 
necting there  with  the  Mo.  Kan.  and  Tex.  Numerous  otiier 
R.  Rs.  have  been  projected,  but  the  Indians  oppose  them. 

Education. — The  schools  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
Cherokees,  Clioctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles, 
the  other  tribes  caring  little  for  schools.  In  1880  there  was 
expended  for  public  school  education  $1S(;,:^9  among  the 
5  civilized  tribes.  Tiie  average  daily  attendance  in  schools 
was  3944,  while  the  number  of  scliool  cliildien  enrolled  was 
(5098,  and  the  whole  number  of  school  age  was  11,444.  Of  the 
whole  pop.  in  this  Terr.,  not  less  tlian  35,000  can  read. 
There  are  3  weekly  papers  pub.  in  the  Terr.— 1  Eng.  and 
Cherokee  at  Tahlequali,  1  Eng.  and  Choctaw  at  New  Bogy, 
and  1  Eng.  at  Caddo. 

Ghvrches.—l.  T.  lias  about  190  chs.,  the  Baps,  ranking  first, 
with  95  chs  and  58;;;^  nienil)crs  ;  the  Metlis.  liave  5.588  mem- 
bers; Presbs.  (South),  1007  nicnihers;  Cumberland  Presbs., 
527  members  ;  Presbs.  proper,  26;3  membei's. 

Divisions  of  tlie  Territonj. — There  are  no  cos.  or  tps.  in  the 
Terr.,  but  all  the  civilized  tribes,  and  some  of  the  uncivilized, 
have  their  reservations.  Some  of  the  tribes,  having  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  had  more  land  than  they  needed,  and 
have  ceded  it  back  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  liberal  sum  of  money, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  u.se  of  the  tribe. 

Population.— \n  1878  the  Indian  office  reported  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  to  be  75,479.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
civilized  or  partly  civilized  Indians,  capable  of  becoming 
citizens.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  5  leading  tribes — 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chi(!kasaws,  and  Seminoles. 

Principal  Towns  (none  large),  i>op.  unknown.— Tahlequali, 
cap.  of  Cherokee  nation;  Caddo,  Choctaw  nation;  Fort 
Gibson,  Cherokee  nation;  Muscogee,  Creek  nation;  Tishe- 
mingo,  cap.  of  Chickasaws ;  Armstrong  Academy,  cap.  of 
Choctaws ;  Okmukee,  cap.  of  Creeks  ;  We-wo-ka,  cap.  of 
Seminoles. 

History  .—The  Terr.  is. a  part  of  the  La.  purchase.  It  was 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  in  18.32  as  the  home  of  the  tribes 
E.  of  the  Miss.,  and  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Cherokees  were  removed  thither  from  1833  to  1838,  and  the 
Seminoles  and  some  fragments  of  other  tribes  a  little  later. 
During  the  c.  war  several  of  the  more  civilized  tribes  took 
the  side  of  the  South.  Revised  bv  A.  R.  Spofford. 


Indian  Tobacco,    See  Lobelia. 
India    Rubber,     Caontcliouc,    koo'chook    (from 
cachuchv  of  the  S.  Amer.  Indians),  or  Ouni  Elastic  [Ger. 

Kmitschvk,  Federharz ;  Fr.  camitchovc],  a  peculiar  substance, 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  found  in  suspension  in 
the  milky  juice  of  a  great  many  different  families  of  plants. 
It  has  been  stated  that  all  milky  vegetable  juices  contain  it, 
Vjut  this  is  not  the  case  ;  many  of  these  juices  >'ield  gum-resins 
free  from  caoutchouc.  Most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce 
is  derived  from  S.  Amer.,  from  Para,  Central  Amer.,  Mex., 
Carthagena,  etc.  ;  smaller  quantities  from  Java,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Assam,  and  Natal. 

Preparation  of  the  Crude  Caoutchouc. — The  juice  is  dried 
over  a  fire,  when  it  becomes  blackened  by  smoke,  or  in  the 
sun,  when  it  is  very  light-colored,  on  moulds  of  clay,  pad- 
dles, or  (formerly)  t)n  lasts  imported  from  the  U.  S.  for  over- 
.slioes.  According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  last,  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  was  dipped  into  the  milk,  and  immediately  held  over 
the  smoke  to  dry ;  it  was  then  redipped,  and  the  process  re- 
peated till  the  shoe  was  of  sufficient  thickness.  AVhen  clay 
moulds  are  used,  they  are  subsequently  broken  and  shaken 
out  of  the  rabber  bottles  produced  upon  them.  The  juice 
is  sometimes  evaporated  by  solar  heat,  a  pellicle  of  rubber 
forming  on  the  surface,  and  being  renewed  as  fast  as  it  is 
removed  until  all  the  rubber  is  removed.  These  sheets  are 
rolled  into  balls  and  combined  into  masses.  The  purest 
from  Para  is  much  more  valuable  than  that  from  other  lo- 
cahties.  It  appeai-s  in  large  bottles  and  thick  plates,  often 
entirely  free  from  impurities,  and  very  light  colored  within. 
The  Carthagena  gum  comes  in  very  large  lumps,  often 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  eWdently  formed  by  pressing  thin 
sheets  together.  It  is  black  within  as  well  as  without.  The 
E.  I.  gum  appears  as  a  conglomerate  of  fight  and  dark  red- 
dish-brown masses,  often  mixed  with  much  wood,  bark, 
leaves,  gravel,  etc.  Crude  impure  rubber  often  undergoes  a 
very  injurious  change,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  softens,  becomes  smeary  and  semi-fiuid 
like  tar.  Afr.  gum  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to  suffer  in  this 
way  than  any  other.  In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  balls 
which  come  from  Brazil  and  the  E.  I.  spots  are  often  founil 
of  a  viscid,  tari-y  matter,  which  when  exposed  to  air  seems 
to  act  like  a  femient  and  decomposes  the  whole  mass  into  a 
visiid,  sticky,  semi-fluid  substance,  good  for  nothing. 

Phij.sicul  Properties  of  Caoutchouc. — Pure  caoutchouc  freshly 
prepared  is  colorless  and  translucent.  The  dark  color  which 
it  generally  exhibits  is  attributed  to  soot  and  to  aloetic  ami 
other  impurities,  and  to  the  action  of  sunlight  and  oxygen. 
It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  develops  electricity  Ijy  friction.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity varies  from  0.920  to  0.962.  Its  texture  is  not  fibrous,  but 
under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain  pores,  irregularly 
I'ounded  and  very  numerous,  which  communicate  with  eacii 
other,  and  become  distended  by  capillary  attraction  in  those 
liquids  in  which  caoutchouc  is  not  soluble.  Thin  sections 
of  different  qualities  of  gum,  immersed  in  water  during  ;3o 
days,  absorljcd  from  18.7  to  26.4  per  cent.  It  takes  a  very 
loiig  time  to  eliminate  water  from  thick  masses  of  gum,  since 
the  exterior  pores  contract  in  diying,  and  thus  retard  the 
desiccation  of  tlie  interior.  Anhydrous  alcohol,  especially 
when  warm,  easily  penetrates  thin  sections  of  caoutchouc. 
Freshly-cut  surfaces  adhere  easily  and  firmly  when  pressed 
together— a  property  which  is  made  available  in  forming 
tubes  and  vessels  out  of  sheet  caoutchouc.  By  cold  or  long 
quiescence  it  becomes  hard  and  stiff,  but  not  brittle  ;  perfect- 
ly elastic,  and  is  tui'bid  and  fibrous  when  strongly  stretclied. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Caoutchouc.  —  "  Below  0°  C.  it  becomes 
hard  and  rigid.  When  heated  it  gradually  softens,  and  at 
120°  C.  (248°  F.)  begins  to  melt ;  when  it  is  fused  it  remains 
greasy  and  semi-fluid  after  cooling,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air 
in  thin  layers  gradually  dries  up  and  recovers  its  original 
properties,  provided  it  has  not  been  heated  much  above  its 
melting-point.  If,  however,  it  be  heated  to  200°  C.  (.398°  F. ), 
it  begins  to  fume,  and  is  converted  into  a  viscid  mass  whicli 
no  longer  dries  up.  If  mixed  in  this  state  with  half  its 
weiglit  of  lime  slaked  to  powder,  it  forms  a  tenacious  non- 
drying  cement,  which  serves  admirably  for  attaching  glass 
plates  to  vessels  with  gi-ound  lips,  such  as  are  used  for  pre- 
serving anatomical  preparations,  as  it  forms  an  air-tight 
but  easily  loosened  joint ;  if  a  drying  cement  be  required,  a 
quantity  of  red  lead  may  be  added  equal  in  weight  to  the 
lime."  (Watts.)  By  destructive  distillation  caoutchoui' 
yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  called  oil  of  caoutchouc,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  a  considerable  number  of  hydrocarbons.  Ig- 
nited in  contact  with  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  sooty  flame. 

Effect  of  Water  on  Caoutchouc.  —Water,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
has  no  solvent  action  upon  it,  but  by  long  boiling  in  this 
liquid  it  swells  to  some  extent,  in  which  state  it  is  affected 
by  some  solvents  with  greater  facility  than  in  its  ordinary 
condition.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  caoutchouc  resumes 
after  a  time  its  original  form,  though  the  desiccation  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly.  The  absorption  of  water  by  thin  sheets 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  W.  A.  Miller  noticed  that 
a  sheet  of  the  best  masticated  i-ubber  exposed  in  water, 
open  to  the  air,  to  diffused  light,  finally  absorbed  87  per  cent, 
of  water,  becoming  white,  opaque,  slimy,  and  sticky.  In 
this  condition  water  could  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  In  sea- 
water,  under  like  conditions,  it  absorbed  only  5  per  cent. 

tSolubHity  of  Caoutchouc— \n  alcohol  it  swells  and  softens, 
but  does  not  dissolve.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  solu- 
tions. Ether,  freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  vsith  water, 
dissolves  caoutchouc  in  moderate  quantity,  leaving  it  on 
evaporation  witli  its  original  properties,  except  that  it  ad- 
heres firmly  like  a  sheet  newly  cut.  "  No  solvent  appears 
to  make  a  complete  solution  of  caoutchouc,  but  a  mixture 
formed  by  the  interposition  of  the  dissolved  portion  between 
the  pores  of  the  insoluble  substance,  which  is  considerably 
swelled  up,  and  has  thus  become  easy  to  disintegrate.  By 
emploving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  solvents,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  without  agitation,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
tumefied  portion,  the  caoutchouc  may  be  completely  sepa- 
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rated  into  3  parts— ^^z.  a  substance  perfectlj^  soluble,  duc- 
tile, and  adiierinjr  strongly  to  the  surface  of  bodies  to  which 
it  is  applied  :  and  another  substance,  elastic,  tenacious,  and 
sparingly  soluble.  The  proportions  of  these  2  principles  vary 
with  the  quantity  of  the  caoutchouc  and  the  natm-e  of  the 
solvent  employed.  Anhydrous  ether  extracts  from  amber- 
colored  caoutcliouc  00  per  cent,  of  white,  soluble  matter : 
oil  of  turpentine  separates  from  common  caoutchouc  49 
per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  haNinjj  a  yellow  color."  {Wattg.  i 
Chloroform,  oil  of  caoutchouc,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lav- 
ender, and  many  other  essential  oils  are  solvents  for  caout- 
cliouc. A  mixture  of  1  part  of  caoutchouc  with  11  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  worked  up  to  a  thin  paste,  to  which  is  then 
added  }^  part  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  leaves  the  caoutchouc  on  evaporation  perfectly 
elastic  and  \\ithout  viscosity.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  one 
of  the  best  .solvents,  particularly  when  nuxed  with  tj  to  8  per 
i/eut.  of  absolute  alcohol.  "  If  the  alcohol  be  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  a  dousrh  is  obtained,  from  which  the  caoutchouc 
may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  and  spun.  Coal-tar.  naph- 
tha', benzol,  coal  and  shale  oil  naphthas,  and  petroleum 
naphtha  are  all  solvents  for  caoutchouc.  The  naphtha  so- 
littion  or  varnish  was  used  in  preparinsr  the  waterproof 
cloth  of  Mackintosh,  bein?  placed  between  2  thicknesses  of 
the  cloth.  A  mixture  of  .50  parts  of  benzol  and  70  parts  of 
rectified  turpentine  has  been  recently  recommended  as  a 
solvent  for  26  parts  of  caoutchouc.  The  crude  gum  must 
tirst  be  boiled  in  water  to  remove  dirt,  etc.,  cut  under  water 
into  sheets  about  It  of  an  inch  thick,  rolled  out  into  thin 
strips,  and  thoroutrhly  dried  in  a  heated  room.  The  mixture 
of  gum.  etc.  must  be  passed  through  a  mill.  The  benzol 
and  turpentine  must  be  free  fnmi  fat. 

Action  of  Bnigents  on  ('iwiiUhonr. — Acids  and  alkalies  have 
no  effect"  on  it  when  dilute,  and  little  when  concentrated 
unless  heated.  Ammonia,  after  a  contact  prolonged  sev- 
eral months,  seems  to  exert  the  curious  influence  of  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  state  of  an  emulsion,  in  which  form  it  may 
be  used  as  a  vaniish.  as  it  recovers  its  peculiar  qualities  on 
drying.  Thoroughly  kneaded  with  sidpbur  and  exposed  to 
heat  for  several  hours,  it  is  converted  into  rukctiiiztd  r"bbfr. 
which,  with  less  than  1  of  sulphur  to  4  of  gum.  is  soft  and 
pliable  :  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  after  exposure  to  a 
temperature  above  280'  F..  it  is  hard  and  flexible,  like  whale- 
bone— ii(kaitile.  W .  A.  Miller  has  shown  (-/.  Lond.  ('hem. 
Soc.  1865,  p.  273>,  in  an  investigation  on  the  Decay  of  Guttn 
Percha  and  Caoittchouc.  that  caoutchouc  is  liable  to  deterio- 
ration by  exposure  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
solar  light,  but  the  gum  is  less  rapidly  injured  by  their  influ- 
ence when  in  the  native  state  than  when  it  has  been  previ- 
ously masticated.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  air. 
excluded  from  light,  it  does  not  experience  any  marked 
change,  even  during  very  long  periods.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  masticated  rubber  is  much  more  porous 
than  the  immanufactured  caoutchouc.  A  sample  of  the  best 
Para  rubber  after  9  months"  exposure  had  gained  2.8  per 
cent.,  had  become  brown  and  sticky,  and  yielded  to  alcohol 
31.81  per  cent,  of  a  resin  containing  C.  67.23.  H.  9.54,  O.  23.23. 

Chemical  (ompfmliou  of  Caoutchoiic. — Caoutchouc  is  com-  ' 
posed  wholly  of  carbon  "and  hydrogen,  containing  87.5  per 
cent,  of  carbon  and  12.5  hydrogen.    It  is  not,  however,  a  | 
simple  proximate  principle,  but  chiefly  a  mixture  of  2  sub- 
stances, one  much  more  soluble  in  ether,  benzole,  and  other  ; 
liquids  than  the  other.  | 

Vaoiilchouc  iitaniifactnrex  have  of  late  jts.  acquired  enor-  i 
mous  importance,  and  are  found  in  every  dept.  of  the  in-  , 
dustrial  arts.    The  caoutchouc  is  used  (1)  in  blocks,  cakes,  i 
sheets,  etc. ;  (2»  in  tapes  or  threads  in  woven  fabrics  for  the  ^ 
production  of  elastic  tissues :  (3>  as  a  varnish  between  2  i 
surfaces  of  cloth  or  on  one  surface,  for  the  production  of  ■ 
waterproof  fabrics :  (4)  in  solution  alone  or  combined  with 
other  substances  as  a  cement :  (5)  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  mixed  with  other  substances,  as 
Mft  lulcunized  rubber,  for  the  manufacture  of  overshoes, 
boots,  gloves,  waterproof  clothing,  and  other  goods,  life- 
preservers,  gas-bags,  steam  and  water  packing,   belting, 
fire-hose,  tubing,  springs,  artificial  sponge,  etc.  ;   (6)  com- 
bined with  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured  at  a 
higher  temperature,  as  hard  ruUa/iized  rubber,  or  vulcanite, 
for  the  manufacture  of  combs,   pen  and  pencU  holders, 
rulers,  inkstands,  buttons,   canes,  syringes,  jewelry,  and 
colored  with  vermilion  for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth, 
etc. :  (7)  combined  with  asphalts,  oils,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  vul- 
canized, as  the  kerite  of  A.  G.  Day.  for  covering  telegraph 
wire — a  most  valuable  substitute  for  gutta-percha  for  air- 
lines, as  it  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  influences,  which 
So  quickly  destroy  the  latter  substance.    C.  F.  Chandler. 

Indioopleus'teR  i  Cosmas  i,  an  Egyptian  trader  in  the  6th 
century  :  made  extensive  voyages  in"  the  E.,  visiting  Syria, 
Ar..  Ethiopia,  Per.,  and  India,  observing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  all  the  peoples  with  whom  he  opened  a  traffic. 
After  many  yrs.  spent  in  this  manner,  Cosmas  renounced 
tlie  world,  and,  entering  a  monastery,  devoted  himself  to 
contemplation.  In  his  old  age  he  wrote  in  (Jr.  a  work  upon 
tmiversal  geog.,  usually  cited  by  the  Lat.  title,  To/w/raphia 
('hriftiauasire  Chri^itianurum  O/iinio  de  Muitdo,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  combat  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  spheri- 
cal body.  According  to  Cosmas,  the  shajie  of  the  earth  is 
shadowed  forth  in  .Script,  by  the  description  of  the  Jewish 
tabernacle.  It  is  a  vast  oblong  plain  inclosed  by  the  ocean, 
the  length  from  E.  to  W.  being  just  twice  that  from  N.  to  S. 

Indlc'tiou  [Lat.  iz/rfic/io. '■  proclamation  ■"],  the  name 
itsed  in  chronology  for  a  method  of  reckoning  time  by 
periods  of  15  yrs.  '  This  method  was  occasioned  by  a  tax 
which  was  levied  in  the  Kom.  empire  every  15th  yr.,  and  the 
point  of  time  from  which  the  1.  began  was  Sept.  15,  312. 
Later  on,  when  the  method  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  Jan. 
1.  313,  was  fixed  as  the  starting-point,  and  this  change  was 
'■ailed  the  papal  I. 

Indfctnient,  in-dit-ment  [Lat.  indico.  to  "show"],  a 
written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  an  indictable 


offence,  consisting  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  preferred 
to  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  A  draught  of 
the  I.  prepared  by  the  atty.-gen.,  dist.  atty.,  or  other  proper 
officer  representing  the  govt.,  is  laid  before  the  grand  jun* 
when  they  are  lawfully  convened,  and  if  12  or  more  of  them 
are  satisfied,  from  the  ej- pai-te  evidence  presented  to  them, 
that  there  is  prima  facie  reason  to  conclude  that  the  aUeged 
offender  is  guilty,  the  words  "'  A  true  bill "'  are  written  upon 
the  back  of  the  draught,  and  the  I.  is  then  said  to  be  •'  found :"" 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  charges  therein  contained  the 
prisoner  is  placed  on  trial,  at  a  regular  session  of  the  proper 
court,  before  a  petit  jury.  The  I.  must  contain  a  full  and 
particular  description  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  have  such  a 
degree  of  certainty  and  precision  in  the  accusation  that  it 
may  be  seen  by  the  court  that  the  act  charged,  if  true, 
woidd  constitute  a  crime.  The  name  of  the  prisoner  should 
be  stated,  or  if  that  is  not  known  he  should  be  so  described 
as  to  be  adequately  identified.  The  time  and  place  at  which 
the  offence  was  committed  should  also  be  alleged,  though 
it  is  not  generally  necessary  that  allegations  on  these  par- 
ticiUar  points  should  be  proved  exactly  as  charged.  The 
place  named  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Whenever  an  I.  charges  an  offence  created  or  declared  by 
statute,  it  must  be  accurately  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  There  are  also  various  rules 
of  law  which  must  be  observed  to  prevent  the  allegations 
of  an  I.  from  being  absurd,  inconsistent,  or  repugnant.  At 
common  law  the  defendent  was  not,  in  cases  of  treason  and 
felony,  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  I.  This  harsh  rule  has  been 
abolished  in  manv  of  the  States  of  the  V.  bv  statute  :  for 
instance  in  N.  H.."Vt..  X.  Y..  O..  Ul..  Mich.,  Wis.,  Ga..  Tex., 
and  a  few  either  States.  George  Chase. 

Indies,  East.  See  India.  Indo-Chisa,  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  East  Indies. 

Indies,  "West.    See  Antilles  and  West  Ini)1es. 

Indigestion,  in-de-jest'yun.  or  Dyspepsia,  dis-pep'- 
se-a  [Gr.  6vs.  "  bad.'"  and  Tre-Tu.  to  ""  digest  ""j.  I.  has  many 
foi-ms.  and  includes  gi'oups  of  s>Tnptoms  indicative  of  de- 
parture from  one  or  many  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  di- 
gestion. The  digestive  process  is  complex,  and  is  performed 
by  the  agency  of  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  intes- 
tinal, pancreatic,  and  biliary  secretions.  I.  may  be  gastric 
or  intestinal— often  the  2  combined.  It  is  either  primary— 
an  essential  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus— or  second- 
ary and  .sjinptomatie  of  disease  in  other  organs.  Primar>' 
oridiopathic  I.  includes  all  cases  in  which  careful  investiga- 
tion has  failed  to  discover  a  dependency  on  other  disease. 
It  may  be  a  simple  functional  disorder  of  digestion,  or  due  to 
an  organic  cause  in  some  part  of  the  digestive  tract.  Func- 
tional dvspepsia  is  tei-med  atonic.  Organic  dyspepsia,  if 
mild  and  due  to  temporary  and  slight  lesions  of  the  secretorj' 
surface,  is  tei-med  irritative :  if  severe,  it  is  designated 
chronic  gastritis,  a  condition  which  by  associated  symptoms 
and  physical  exploration  may  be  found  to  depend  upon 
ulcer,  cancer,  or  inflammatorj-  thickening.  The  majority  of 
I.  are  the  result  of  gross  excesses  of  diet  and  violations  of 
hvgienic  law,  excess  of  food,  too  frequent  meals,  rapid  eat- 
ing -with  incomplete  mastication  and  insalivation,  food  unfit 
for  digestion  or  improperly  and  insufficiently  cooked,  the 
habitual  use  of  condiments,  rendering  the  peptic  glands  de- 
pendent upon  their  stimulus,  the  imbibition  in  excess  of 
liquids,  as  water,  tea,  or  coffee,  at  meals,  causing  dilution 
of  the  gastric  juice.  Tea.  coffee,  and  tobacco  impair  the 
innervation  of  the  stomach.  The  chief  symptoms  of  gastric 
I.  are  sense  of  fulness,  weight,  distress,  and  dull  pain  over 
the  stomach,  coated  or  irritable  tongue,  foul  breath,  per- 
verted appetite— usually  poor  in  the  morning,  and  often 
morbid  and  inegular- sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting, 
enictations  of  gas.  regurgitation  of  acid  or  alkaline  liquids 
and  of  food,  often  constipation,  and  less  often  colicky  pain, 
with  inegularity  and  looseness.  There  may  exist  lassitude, 
mental  iiiactivity.  drowsiness,  cranial  oppression,  headache, 
vertigo,  sometimes  clouded  vision,  diplopia  or  double  vision, 
and  numerous  nervous  .symptoms  and  perversions  of  the 
senses  may  exist :  shortness  of  breath,  sighing  respiration, 
pra'cordial"  distress,  palpitation  and  irrcgidar  action  of  the 
heart.  There  mav  be  poor  circulation,  relaxed  and  pallid 
or  sallow  sm-face  and  complexion,  cold  hands  and  feet :  in 
women,  menstnial  disorders.  With  the  more  marked  and 
aggravated  symptoms  there  may  be  mental  depression, 
anxietv.  despondencv.  and  apprehension,  constituting  hy- 
pochondria. In  aged  persons  a  steady  progressive  loss  of 
appetite,  progressive  inanition  and  emaciation,  and  death 
from  slow  asthenia,  without  other  symptoms  of  I.  or  evi- 
dence of  disease  in  other  organs,  result  from  degeneration 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  tubules,  the  peptic  glands. 

In  the  treatment  of  1.  regulation  of  diet  alone  often  effects 
a  cure.  Drink  of  any  kind  at  meals  should  be  very  limited. 
Attention  to  general  "regimen  is  essential.  There  must  be 
out-di)or  exercise,  freedom  from  mental  stress,  from  phys. 
fatigue,  and  dissipation  in  any  form.  Tendency  of  the  fotni 
to  decompose  demands  correctives.  For  the  acid  stom- 
ach, bicarlxinate  of  soda :  for  alkaline  fluid  and  gastric 
mucus,  dilute  mineral  acids  and  acidulated  drinks.  When 
the  stomach  fails  to  digest  albuminoids,  pepsine  may  be 
given.  Fermentation  of  food,  with  fetid  pn>ducts  and  foul 
breath,  mav  be  treated  bv  the  sulphite  of  soda  :  charcoal  is 
also  efficacious.  In  atony  of  the  stomach,  carminatives,  as 
ginger,  calamus,  capsicum,  and  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
nuun.  stimulate  glandular  secretion  :  bitter  vegetable  tonics, 
chamomile,  quassia,  calumbo,  gentian,  wild-cherrj"  bark, 
cascarilla  and  cinchona  barks,  create  appetite,  and  mix 
vomica  increases  the  muscular  tone  and  activity  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  and  prevents  flatulence.  Quinine  and  fer- 
ruginous tonics,  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  the  lacto- 
phosphate  and  carlmnate  of  iron,  and  Blaud's  pills,  produce 
gen.  %igor.  improve  the  blood,  and  aid  digestion.  Laxatives 
are  essential  when  constipation  exists.  E.  D.  Hrosox. 

In'di^o  {Indieuw  of  the  ancients\  the  most  important 
blue  dye  known.    It  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  the 
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genus  Indigofera,  which  grow  principally  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  also  been  noticed  in  morbid  urine,  and  Dr.  Schimck 
has  sho\\'n  that  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  urine  of  healthy 
men  and  animals  by  the  action  of  strong  acids.  It  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  milk  of  cows. 

History.— This  most  valuable  dyeing  substance  was  used 
as  a  dyestuff  in  India  and  Eg)'pt  long  before  the  Chr.  era, 
and  the  Roms.  were  acquainted  with  it,  although  they  only 
usfd  it  as  a  lagment.  not  knowing  h(pw  to  render  it  solul/le, 
and  so  available  for  dying.  It  is  only  since  the  16th  century, 
or  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  it  has  become  gener- 
ally known  in  Europe ;  and  its  employment  as  a  dye  was 
greatly  retarded  by  the  opposition  it  met  witli  from  the 
large  vested  interests  of  the  woad-cultivators,  who  induced 
tlie  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  govts,  to  promulgate  several  enact- 
ments against  its  use.  So  severe  were  some  of  them  tliat 
Henry  IV.  of  Fr.  issued  an  edict  condemning  to  death  any 
one  who  used  that  pernicious  drug  called  the  "devil's 
food."  It  is  only  since  the  yr.  1737  that  the  Fr.  dyers  have 
had  the  right  of  using  I.  without  restriction.  It  was  urged 
against  this  dye  that  it  was  fugitive,  and  even  prejudicial 
to  the  wool.    The  Dut.  were  the  first  to  introduce  it. 

It/ c/ican.— The  plants  do  not  contain  the  I.  when  they  are 
gathered,  but  a  peculiar  substance,  indican,  which  is  a  yellow, 
transparent,  glutinous  solid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water.  Indican  is  a  glucoside,  and  is  converted  by  fermen- 
tation or  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  into 
I. -blue,  I.-red,  etc.,  and  a  peculiar  glucose-like  body,  indi- 
glucin.    Indican  has  been  found  in  human  blood  and  urine. 

T/ie  extraction  of  the  indigo  in  Bengal  is  effected  either 
from  fresh  or  dry  leaves.  Frotn  the  Fresh  Leaves.  — Two 
large  stone  cisterns  are  provided— the  steeper,  or  fermenting 
vat,  about  20  ft.  square  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  beater,  stand- 
ing lower,  of  the  same  width,  but  a  third  longer.  The  fresh 
plants,  tied  in  bundles,  are  stratified  in  the  steeper  and  fas- 
tened down  by  beams.  They  are  tlien  covered  with  water, 
when  fermentation  begins  at  once,  and  is  completed  in  14 
or  15  hours.  The  liquid  is  at  first  yellow,  but  becomes  dark 
green,  and  exhibits  a  blue  scum.  It  is  drawn  off  into  the 
beater,  and  10  men  beat  it  with  oars  or  shovels  called  ttus- 
quets.  Paddle-wlieels  or  dashers  have  been  used.  After 
being  beaten  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  the  previous  fermen- 
tation has  been  satisfactory  the  I.  agglomerates  into  flocks 
and  settles  as  a  precipitate.  The  object  of  the  beating  is  to 
introduce  oxygen.  The  precipitation  may  be  hastened  by 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  but  this  throws  down  extractive 
matter  and  makes  the  I.  hard  and  red.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  moist  precipitate  is  strained  through  a  coarse  bag.  It  is 
then  boiled  to  separate  a  yellow  extractive  matter  and  in- 
crease the  density  and  intensity  of  its  color.  It  is  then  sent 
to  the  dripprng  or  filtering  vat,  which  contains  a  perforated 
false  bottom  covered  with  cotton  cloth.  The  drained  mag- 
ma is  placed  in  a  strong  bag  and  squeezed  in  a  press,  and 
the  moist  mass  is  cut  with  a  brass  wire  into  cubes  about  3 
inches  each  way.  The  cubes  are  dried  in  the  air,  a  white  ef- 
florescence which  appears  during  the  drying  being  i-emoved 
with  a  brush  :  1000  parts  of  the  hquor  from  the  steeping  vat 
jield  0.50  to  0.75  indig(j. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  I.  are  very  numerous.  The  Ben- 
gal I.  ranks  first  in  quality ;  it  is  classified  as  fine  blue,  fine 
purple  and  violet,  fine  red  and  violet,  good  purple  and  vio- 
let, middling  violet,  middlhig  defective,  consuming  fine, 
middling  and  good,  ordinary,  and  ordinary  and  lean  trash. 
Some  merchants  recognize  16  distinct  grades.  Beside  the 
Bengal,  tliere  occurs  in  commerce  the  Java,  21  grades.  The 
Bengal  and  Java  range  from  40  to  80  percent,  of  I.-blue  ;  the 
remaining  varieties  vary  from  10  to  37  per  cent. ;  they  are 
Coromaudel,  Oude,  Madras,  Manila,  Egyptian,  Guatemala, 
Caraccas,  and  Mex. 

Properties  of  the  Crude  Indigo.— The  color  is  deep  blue,  with 
a  shade  more  or  less  purple  or  violet.  It  is  devoid  of  smell 
and  taste.  It  may  be  dry  or  moist,  hard  or  soft,  compact  or 
porous.  Being  always  more  or  less  porous,  it  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  Its  fracture  is  duU  and  earthy.  The 
streak  produced  by  the  nail  is  glossy  and  purplish-red  in  the 
best  qualities ;  when  it  is  dull,  and  the  I.  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  streak,  the  quality  is  poor.  The  best  I.  floats 
upon  water. 

Comiwsition  of  Crude  Indigo.— Beside  I.-blue  (indigotine), 
which  is  the  characteristic  constituent  of  I.,  and  which 
varies  in  quantity  from  10  to  80  per  cent.,  a  variety  of  other 
bodies  are  present,  either  derived  from  the  plant  or  added 
intentionally. 

The  udtdterants  are  starch  (most  common),  rosin,  Prus. 
blue,  smalt,  ground  dyewoods,  etc. 

The  jmrijication  of  indigo  is  effected  by  boiling  it  succes- 
sively with  dilute  acid,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  pure  in- 
digotine may  be  extracted  by  changing  it  to  soluble  white 
I.  by  reducing  agents,  as  explained  further  on,  and  subse- 
quently reoxidizing  it. 

Indigo  blue,  indigotine,  oxidized  indigo,  mav  be  obtained 
nearly  pure  by  exhausting  I.  by  solvents  as  above  mention- 
ed. It  may  also  be  obtained  (1)  by  sublimation,  in  crystals, 
mixing  the  powdered  I.  witli  plaster  of  Paris  and  water, 
spreading  it  on  an  iron  plate  to  liarden,  and  carefully  heat- 
ing the  dry  cake ;  (S)  by  solution  in  boiling  aniline,  which 
deposits  it  in  crystals  on  cooling;  (3)  by  reducing  it  to 
soluble  white  I.  by  contact  with  grape-sugar,  soda-lye, 
water,  and  alcohol,  or  by  contact  with  .slaked  lime,  cop- 
peras, and  water.  The  yellow  solution  olnained  deposits 
indigotine  as  a  blue  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In- 
digotine appears  as  blue  cry.stals  with  a  coppery  lustre,  or 
as  a  dark-blue  powder,  acquiring  this  lustre  when  rubbed 
with  a  hard  body.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  acid  nor 
basic  properties ;  sp.  gr.  1.500.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  it 
melts,  boils,  and  burns  with  a  smokv  flame.  Heated  in  a 
current  of  air  at  about  550°  F.,  it  volatilizes  without  decom- 
position as  a  purple  vapor.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  di- 


lute hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  in  alkaline  lyes, 
in  cold  ether,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fatty  oils.  '  Its 
best  solvent  is  boiling  aniline.  It  is  soluble  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  hot  creosote,  phenol,  benzol,  chloroform,  al- 
cohol, ether,  essential  oils,  fatty  oils,  petroleum,  amylic  al- 
cohol ;  in  the  acetates,  chlorides,  etc.  of  aniline,  morphine, 
etc.,  beeswax,  Japan  wax,  Canauba  wax,  paraffine,  sperma- 
ceti, and  stearic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  acetic 
acid  to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  lias 
been  added,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the 
addition  of  water.  This  is  the  only  process  known  by  which 
indigotine  can  be  reproduced  in  its  primitive  state  on  fab- 
rics, without  previous  reduction  to  soluble  white  I. 

The  actio)i  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo  gives  rise  to  8  dis- 
tinct compounds,  the  production  of  which  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  ratio  of  the  acid,  the  temperature,  and 
the  duration  of  the  contact :  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  the 
reaction  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  at  least  a  small 
portion  of  each.  If  powdered  I.  is  digested  with  oil  of  vit- 
riol, and  the  deep-blue  lifiuid  poured  into  40  or  50  parts  of 
cold  water,  a  purple  powder  remains  undissolved  which  is 
(1)  sulphophoenicic  acid,  while  the  deep-blue  solution  con- 
tains (2)  sulphindigotic  and  (3)  liyposulphindigotic  acid.  By 
forming  the  ammonium  -  salts  of  the  last  2  acids,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  digesting  with  alcohol,  the  hypo- 
sulphindigotate  only  is  dissolved. 

Sulphojihcenicic  Acid,  Sulphopitrpvric  Acid.  Indigo-Purple, 
Phcefdcin.— This  acid  is  best  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of 
I.  to  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  from  .30  minutes  to 
an  hour,  or  until  a  drop  gives  a  deep  purple  color  with  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  acid  mixture  is  thrown 
into  40  to  50  parts  cold  water,  and  the  beautiful  purple  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  weak  hy- 
drochloric acid.  It  forms  a  blue  mass  or  a  purple-red 
powder.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  especially  in  the  fuming  acid  ;  both  gradually 
change  it  into  sulphindigotic  acid,  more  rapidly  if  heated. 
It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  pre- 
pared by  adding  its  solution  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  any 
salt.  They  appear  as  purple  flocks,  which  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  When  dry  they  are  red.  Their  solutions 
are  blue ;  are  reduced  to  yellow  liquids  by  sulphydric 
acid,  copperas,  and  lime,  or  by  caustic  alkalies,  but  become 
blue  a^ain  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Wool  may  be  dyed  with 
this  acid  by  immersing  it  in  an  aqueous  solution  and  adding 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  By  passing  the  wool  so  dyed 
through  a  weak  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  various  shades 
of  purple  may  be  produced,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphindi- 
gotic, which  is  always  present,  being  removed,  and  the 
sulphophoenicate  of  soda  being  formed,  which  is  a  faster 
dye  than  the  acid. 

Sid/ih/iii/iijotic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Indigo,  Soluble  Blue  Indigo, 
Sulpldndijlic  Acid.  Sulphocarulic  Acid.— This  acid  is  prepared 
by  dissolviufj  1  part  of  I.  in  10  or  12  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (6  parts  of  fuming  acid  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose), and  heating  the  whole  for  several  hours  at  120"  F. 
The  operation  is  complete  when  a  portion  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  cold  water.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  this  acid 
with  liyposulphindigotic  acid.  To  free  it  from  this,  and  the 
impurities  derived  from  the  I.,  well-washed  wool  is  allowed 
to  absorb  the  dyes  from  the  solution.  This  is  washed  in 
water  and  digested  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, which  dissolves  both  acids.  On  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness the  2  ammonia-salts  may  be  separated  by  alcohol  (83 
per  cent.)  in  which  the  sulphindigotate  is  insoluble.  This 
separation  is  not  resorted  to  in  practice,  the  mixture  of  the 
2  acids  being  used  directly.  The  sulphindigotic  acid  may  be 
freed  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  an  excess 
of  a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  then  obtained  as  a  blue 
precipitate  which  may  be  drained  on  a  filter.  Sulphindi- 
gotic acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not 
in  strong  saline  solutions.  Charcoal,  especially  that  from 
blood,  removes  it  completely  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
but  yields  it  to  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  by 
an  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  and  the  color  cannot  be  re- 
stored. Reducing  agents,  as  stannous  and  ferrous  salts, 
sulphydric  acid,  nascent  hydrogen,  etc.,  decolorize  it.  the 
color  being  restored  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphindigo- 
tates  are  formed  by  neutralizing  the  free  acid  or  by  double 
decomposition.  They  do  not  crystallize,  are  dark  blue, 
with  a  coppery  lustre,  and  taste  feebly  saline  and  decidedly 
of  I.  The  alkaline  sulphindigotates  are  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  so  in  liot  water.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and 
alumina  salts  are  freely  soluble.  The  solution  is  blue  by 
reflected  light,  red  by  transmitted  light. 

Alkcdine  sulphindigotates,  indigo- ca7Tmne,  blue  carmine,  sol- 
uble indigo,  and  predjntated  indigo  are  prepared  by  adding 
alkaline  carbonates  to  the  diluted  solution  of  the  acid. 
They  appear  as  precipitates,  being  insoluble  in  saline  solu- 
tions ;  the  alkaline  sulphates  formed  at  the  same  time  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  potassium-salt  dissolves  in 
140  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water :  1 
part  of  salt  gives  a  blue  color  to  500.000  parts  of  water, 
about  ^,  ,n  grain  per  gal.  Water  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
acetate  of  sodium  does  not  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric, and  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.800.  The  sodium-salt  re- 
sembles the  potassium-salt,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes, 
much  more  extensively.  It  is  more  soluble  in  saline  solu- 
tions. Beside  being  useful  as  a  dye,  the  indigo-carmine  is 
used  as  a  water-color  pigment,  and  made  into  balls  with 
starch  and  a  little  gum-water  it  is  used  as  wasliing  blue. 

liyposulphindigotic  Acid,  Ilyposidphoccerulic  Acid.  — This 
acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  always  occurring  in  the  solution  ob- 
tained by  treating  I.  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  differs 
little  from  sulphindigotic  acid,  and  the  salts  are  distinguish- 
ed chiefly  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol  of  84  per  cent. 

Commercial  prtparutions  of  indigo  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixtures  of  the  3  acids  above  mentioned  or  their  salts. 
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Thei-e  are  3  distinct  kinds  of  preparation  :  (11  The  simple 
solution  of  the  acitls  in  water,  known  as  •'ia.ron  blue,  chemic, 
chttnic  Niie,  t^>(r  extract  of  iii</i(/o.  s>i/j>/i(ite  of  indigo,  etc.  (2) 
The  precipitated  acids,  'paste,  ,<«'<rt/ t.W;'rttV,"  made  by  adding 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  to  the  diluted  and  filtered  solution 
of  I.  in  sulphuric  acid.  (3>  Neutral  soda-salts,  indigo-carmine, 
soliiN*  indigo,  so/id  bhie,  cic  inic.  Ctndi  in.  cer'deo-sufphafe,  e.r- 
tract  of  indigo.  This  is  made  by  neutralizing  the  solution  of 
1.  in  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  soda  ;  being  insoluble  in 
saline  solutions,  it  appears  as  a  precipitate,  which  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  solution  of  salt,  and  sold  as  a  paste  or  as  a 
dry  powder. 

k)-tificial  indigohas  recently  been  prepared  by  Baeyer,  and 
premises  to  be  a  commercial  success.  Cinnamic  acid  is 
converted  by  nitric  acid  into  ortho-nitro-cinnamic  acid  ;  this 
by  bromine  into  di-brom-nitro-phenyl-propionic  acid  :  this 
by  an  alkali  into  ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  ;  and  this 
by  reducing  agents  into  I. -blue. 

'  rse.^i.—l.  is  still  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing,  though  Prus.  blue  and  aniline  blues  have  largely 
replaced  it.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Indigo  Bird,  Cyanospiza  cyanea,  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful native  finches,  is  of  a  rich  gi'eenish-blue,  feeds  on  seeds 
and  insects,  nests  in  the  U.  S.,  usually  on  a  low  bush  or  on 
tall  grass,  and  winters  in  tropical  Amer.  The  bird  is  nearly 
6  inches  long. 

Indlgotine.    See  Indigo,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

lu'dluiu  [Gr.  'i.v&i.k6v,  "  dark-blue  dye  "],  a  metal  discov- 
ered Ity  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  Freiberg  zinc-blende 
by  Reich  and  Richter  in  18t)3.  It  has  since  been  found  in 
various  zinc  minerals  and  in  wolfram,  also  in  the  flue-dust 
of  the  furnaces  in  which  zinc  ores  are  treated,  as  well  as  in 
the  zinc  itself.  It  has. a  bluish-silvery  lustre,  and  resembles 
lead  in  its  softness  and  ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.421, 
atomic  weight  113.4.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  air.  Its  melting- 
point  is  176°  C.  (349°  F.).  Its  veiy  low  fusion-point  compared 
with  other  metals  pennanent  in  air  is  a  striking  peculiarity. 
It  is  not  very  volatile,  and  resists  oxidation  at  temperatui'es 
considerably  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  spectrum  con- 
sists of  2  blue  lines.  E.  Waller. 

In'do-Clii'iia,  Fartlier  India,  and  ludia-be- 
yond"tlie-Ganges  are  the  names  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  S.  E.  peninsula  of  Asia  bounded  N.  by  Thibet  and 
Chi.,  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the  China  Sea,  S.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  China  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban.  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Hin- 
dustan. Its  area  is  about  8.50,()(30  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  is  es- 
timated at  25,(X»0.(X»0.  Several  adjacent  islands  belong  to 
the  Indo-Chi.  peninsula. 

Phy.ncul  Features. — A  chain  of  mts.  run  in  a  continuous 
ridge  paraUel  with  the  coast,  increasing  in  altitude  as  it 
approaches  the  city  of  Hue,  the  cap.  of  Cochin-China.  The 
>'.  prov.  of  Tonquin  consists  of  a  vast  plain  watered  by  the 
Songkha  River.  Cochin-China  proper  stretches  along  the 
coast  between  11°  and  18°  N.  lat.  The  Meikhon^,  or  Cam- 
bodia, the  largest  river  of  the  peninsula,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  frontiers  of  S'efan,  where  it  is  called  Lan-Tsang ;  toward 
the  S.  it  is  renamed  Kew-lung-Keang,  or  Nine  Dragon  River. 
It  traverses  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  after  a  course  of  more 
than  1500  m.  separates  into  several  distinct  branches  before 
emptying  into  the  China  Sea.  Cochin-China,  from  its  many 
navigable  rivers  and  excellent  harbors,  possesses  extraor- 
dinary advantages  for  commerce.  The  chief  towni  is  Hue, 
or  "the  head,"  on  a  river  navigable  for  ships  of  moderate 
burden.  Udong,  the  present  cap.  of  Cambodia,  is  about  4i^  m. 
from  that  arm  of  the  Meikhong  which  forms  the  great  lake 
Tala-Sarp.  A  marshy  plain  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
stretches  in  an  unbroken  line  almost  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  The  Songkha,  or  "  great  liver  "  of  Tonquin,  has 
a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  while  Hue,  the  river  of  Cochin- 
China  proper,  flows  through  a  cultivated  country.  The 
changes  of  climate  in  these  regions  are  sudden.  Hea^T 
rains  fall  during  the  summer,  which  produce  a  gen.  inunda- 
tion at  the  end  of  Oct.,  after  which  the  climate  is  pleasant 
for  about  3  months. 

Political  Divisions.— Brit.  Burmah,  including  all  the  W.  or 
frontier  lands,  is  under  the  direct  control  o(  Brit,  authori- 
ties. The  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  in  the  middle,  and  com- 
prises some  portions  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  To  the  E. 
and  X.  E.  of  the  frontier  of  Brit.  Burmah  are  found  several 
tribes  of  Karens,  some  of  which  acknowledge  Brit.,  some 
Siamese,  and  others  Burmese  suzerainty,  while  there  are 
other  tribes  which  are  really  independent.  Approaching  the 
X.  portions  of  Cambodia,  there  are  found  the  Shan  states, 
tributary  to  Bumiah.  To  the  W.  of  these  Shan  states  are 
other  tribes  substantially  submissive  to  the  Burmese,  and 
beyond  the  Meikhong  are  other  Shan  states  tributary  to 
Chi.  But  there  is  a  vast  region  occupied  by  Shan  states 
whose  allegiance  to  any  of  these  4  powers  is  ill  defined. 

Laos  formerly  included  the  Shan  states,  but  since  the  18th 
century  the  people  have  acknowledged  a  nominal  depend- 
ence upon  Siam.  The  Laos  are  a  hardy,  industrious,  and 
peaceable  people.  The  laws  are  severe  ;  theft  is  punished 
by  death,  drunkenness  by  imprisonment.  The  persons  of 
the  females  are  held  sacred  ;  morality  is  nowhere  better  ob- 
served. The  Laos  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Indo-Chi.  races. 

Fr.  or  Lower  Cochin-China  lies  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
E.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  lat.  9°  5'-10°  X.,  Ion.  10.5°-107°  E. 
This  vast  terr.  has  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Fr.,  who, 
after  long  wars,  obtained  in  1861  possession  of  3  rich  provs. 
and  several  i-slands  off  the  coast.  Further atniuisitions  were 
made  in  1867,  so  that  the  Fr.  coluiiv  included  an  area  of 
about  21,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  1..V.I2.-J02  dsrS). 

Cambodia  was  formei-Iy  a  imwerful  and  independent  state. 
often  at  war  with  Anam  and  Siam.  At  last  laliout  l.MHi  the 
king  of  Siam  captured  the  cap.  of  Cambodia,  put  the  king 
to  death,  placed  a  friendly  prince  uiion  the  throne,  and  for 
some  300  yrs.  the  kings  of  Siam  held  the  right  to  establish 
the  rulerij  of  Cambodia,  receiving  an  annual  tribute.     In 


1787  Ghialong.  king  of  Anam,  desirous  of  .securing  his  throne 
against  the  joint  armies  of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  of  Fr.,  by  whose  aid  he  ac- 
quired the  rule  of  Cambodia.  After  the  death  of  Ghialong, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  his  3  successors,  Cochin-China  was 
jilunged  in  a  succession  of  wars,  in  which  Fr.  became  in- 
volved, the  result  being  that  in  June  1864  Cambodia  was  de- 
clared an  independent  state  ;  its  ruler,  P"hra  Xarodom,  be- 
ing crowned  in  the  presence  of  the  Fr.  and  Siamese  repre- 
sentatives and  placed  under  Fr.  protectorate. 

Peligion.— The  religion  of  most  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  Indo- 
Chi.  peninsula  is  a  modification  of  the  system  of  Booddha. 
A  yearly  contribution  is  levied  by  the  govt,  for  the  support 
of  a  number  of  temples,  priests,  and  monasteries,  in  which 
the  priests  invoke  the  deity  for  the  public  welfare.  Volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  priests 
are  very  great. 

Paces  and  Languages. — The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
various  races  inhabiting  the  Indo-Chi.  peninsula  are  mainly 
2:  (1)  they  are  more  or  less  of  Mongolian  type;  (2)  they 
speak  langs.  classed  as  monosyllabic.  These  races  are  now 
divided  into  7  groups,  each  comprising  several  subdivisions. 
The  first  group  are  those  who  inhabit  Thibet  proper ;  the 
second  group  are  the  Xagha  tribes,  who  are  serpent-wor- 
shippers. All  the  various  tribes  which  are  found  among  the 
mt.  regions  and  river-valleys  are  probably  the  aborigines  of 
the  Indo-Chi.  peninsula.  The  whole  chain  of  mts.  which  ex- 
tends from  the  X.  of  Tonquin  to  the  S.  of  Cochin-China  is 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes  speaking  many  different  dialects. 
The  Siamese,  or  rather  the  Thais  ("  free  men '  \),  are  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  Indo-Chi.  nations.  The  Laos 
inhabit  the  interior.  The  Indo-Chi.  langs.  are  of  monosyl- 
labic character.  On  the  primitive  lang.  of  the  Anamites  was 
grafted  the  Chi.  All  the  other  langs.  of  this  group  were 
originaUy  dialects.  In  this  sense  the  Cambodian,  Siamese, 
and  Burmese  represent  the  most  widely  diffused  form  of 
the  Indo-Chi.  langs.  But  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  speech  of  the  Siamese,  the  Cambodians,  and  the 
Bunnese.  The  alphabets  of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  are 
very  different.  The  Burmese  use  a  round  character,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Ceylon.  The  Siamese  use  an  up- 
right character,  borrowed  from  the  anc.  Cambodians,  which 
is  sometimes  called  Pali,  which  means  simply  writing,  not 
lang.  The  Laos,  in  the  X.  of  Siam,  speak  a  dialect  peculiar 
to  themselves,  but  with  many  Siamese  and  Cambodian 
alfixes,  and  the  alphabet  is  like  that  of  the  Burmese.  (See 
Crawfurd,  Siam  and  Cochin -China ;  Mouhot,  Travels  in 
Lido- China.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Mbs.  A. 
H.  Leonowens.] 

lu'dra.  The  auc.  Hindus,  in  the  Vedic  period  of  their 
religion,  did  not  worship  the  Indian  Triad  or  heroes,  but 
deified  the  sky,  the  sun,  fire,  lightning,  wind,  etc.  I.  denoted 
the  sky.  The  primitive  Aryans  of  India  believed  that  it  was 
the  sky  which  caused  rain,  and  they  therefore  regarded  I.  as 
the  chief  of  the  gods.  M'ater  means  wealth  in  the  E.,  and 
I.'s  compelling  the  clouds  to  drop  their  precious  burdens  on 
the  earth  was  esteemed  as  the  chiefest  of  his  godlike  ex- 
ploits. The  clouds  which  failed  to  give  rain  were  regarded 
as  asui'as,  or  demons,  witVi  whom  I.  waged  incessant  warfare, 
slajing  them  with  his  vaji-a  or  thunderbolt.  In  all  of  these 
contests  he  was  in  the  end  ^^ctol•ious,  so  that  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  giver  of  victory. 

As  the  sky,  though  changeable,  constantly  reverts  to  its 
perfection  of  cloudless  beauty,  so  I.  was  celebrated  as  the 
'■  ever-youthful "  and  "  the  unfading."  But  as  time  went  by 
his  worshippers  gradually  regarded  him  as  more  a  god  of 
war  than  anything  else,  and  so  they  passed  on  to  anthropo- 
morphize their  deity,  and  imagined  him  at  length  to  be  a 
brave,  impetuous  monarch.  I.  afterward  became  less  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  than  of  admiration,  and  in  the  epic  and 
Puranic  period  of  Hindu  lit.  he  was  a  subject  for  the  extrav- 
agant eulogies  of  poets.  These  gradually  invested  him  with 
a  peculiar  .splendor.  He  was  now  represented  as  enthroned 
in  a  luxurious  paradise,  Swarga,  as  one  of  the  8  guardians  of 
the  world.  In  paintings  and  sculptures  he  possesses  innu- 
merable eyes,  as  the  sky-god  who  discerns  all.  These  eyes 
are  represented  as  thickly  covering  his  bodv.  He  has  4 
arms,  perhaps  typical  of  the  4  quarters  of  the  sky. 

The  later  legends  about  I.  are  not  all  creditable  to  Ijim. 
In  Puranic  times  he  became  noted  for  his  profligacy.  He 
constantly  sent  the  beautiful  dancing-iriiis  of  his  paradise 
to  tempt  ascetics,  so  that  they  miglit  forfeit  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  won  by  their  austerities.  {From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc,  by  R.  C.  Caldwell.] 

Indul'gence  meant  originally  a  release  from  the  tem- 
poral penalties  which  remain  due  for  a  sin  after  the  sin 
Itself  has  been  remitted  by  confession  and  absolution,  and 
was  at  first  granted  by  all  bps.  to  infirm  persons  or  to  those 
l>enitents  who  showed  extraordinary  contrition.  By  de- 
grees the  prai-tice  of  remitting  punishment  for  money  was 
introduced,  the  bps.  allowing  offendersto  buy  off  the  canon- 
ical penalties  bv  bestowing  gifts  for  some  religious  purpose  ; 
and  from  this  time  the  popes  began  to  reserve  for  themselves 
the  right  of  granting,  or  rather  selling,  indulgences. 

In'diis,  the  great  river  of  S.  Asia  which  separates  Hin- 
dustan from  Afghanistan.  It  rises  in  the  Himalayas,  on  the 
X.  side  of  the  Kailas.  at  an  elevation  of  18.1KX)  ft.  At  Attock, 
940  m.  from  its  outlet,  and  at  an  elevation  of  only  liXH)  ft.,  it 
receives  the  Cabool  and  becomes  lunigable  :  470  m.  from  the 
ocean  it  is  joined  by  the  Punjaub  :  but  at  Migani.  7r>  m.  from 
the  ocean,  it  divides  and  forms  a  delta  whose  breadth  along 
the  coast  is  130  m.  It  entei-s  tlie  Ar.  Sea  through  a  number 
of  mouths,  of  which  the  Koree  is  the  widest  and  deepest, 
but  even  that  is  not  accessible  for  vessels  of  more  than 
50  tons,  the  channel  being  much  encumbered  by  shoals  and 
mud-banks. 

Incbrl'ety  [Lat.  inebriare.  "to  make  drunk"],  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  denotes  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  system  produced  by  tlie  habitual  use  of  alcohol. 
(.See  Dehuium  Tremens.  Ixtoxicatiun.  Metuomania.) 
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INFALLIBILIST- INFLAMMATION. 


Infal'llbllist  [Lat.  in,  "not,"  and  fallible,  "capable  of 
t'iTinff"'J,  one  who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  term  is  of  recent  origin,  and  was  brouKlit  into  nse  in 
1870,  durinsr  the  Vatican  Council,  wliicli  at  first  was  divided 
between  iiifallibilists  and  anti-iiifaUibUhsts.  but  at  last  de- 
cided that  the  pope  was  infallible—?,  e.  free  from  all  error— 
in  his  official  utterances,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Ch.,  on 
questions  of  faith  and  morals.  Philip  Schafp. 

lufallibll'Ity  of  tlie  Pope,  the  doctrine  that  the 
l)ope,  in  all  his  official  utterances  addressed  to  the  bps.  of 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  or  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  on  any  topic 
of  faith  or  discipline,  is  free  from  error,  so  that  his  decision 
cannot  be  reversed.  This  view  was  Ion;;:  disputed  in  the 
Rom.  Ch.  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  Vatican  Council 
and  solemnly  proclaimed  as  a  doi^ma  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Ch. 
of  St.  Peter,  amid  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  July  18, 1870.  The 
Old  Catholics  protested  against  the  deci'ee,  and  were  excom- 
municated, but  all  the  bps.  who  had  first  voted  against  it 
afterward  submitted.  Philip  Schaff. 

In'faut,  in  law,  is  a  person  who  on  account  of  youth  and 
inexperience  is  incapacitated  either  wholly  or  in  part  from 
entering  into  contracts  or  performing  specific  acts.  The 
incapacity  may  be  natural  or  artificial,  and  is  affected  by 
rules  of  positive  law.  Thus,  under  some  systems  of  law  a 
person  has  not  full  capacity  until  attaining  the  age  of  25; 
under  the  rules  of  the  common  law  full  capacity  is  attained 
at  the  age  of  21 ;  though  by  a  special  rule  a  marriage  may 
be  contracted  by  a  male  at  the  age  of  14,  and  by  a  female  at 
the  age  of  12.  Wills  of  personal  property  may  be  made  at 
the  same  age.  These  rules  were  borrowed  from  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  where  questions  concerning  the  validity  of 
marriages  and  of  wills  of  personal  property  were  disposed 
of.  This  matter  in  the  U.  S.  is  to  some  extent  regulated  by 
statute.  A  promise  to  marry  is  not  binding  unless  the 
promiser  is  of  full  age.  By  an  anc.  rule  which  is  still  law  a 
person  becomes  21  on  the  day  itreceding  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday.  This  is  on  account  t)f  the  legal  proposition  that 
the  law  recognizes  no  fraction  of  a  day,  and  as  full  major- 
ity would  be  reached  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  day,  it 
is  attained  by  this  rule  at  any  time  on  that  day.  In  some 
states  females  attain  majority  at  an  earlier  age  than  males. 

Infan'te  [Lat.  infans,  "an  infant  "],  in  Sp.  and  Port,  tiie 
title  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  the  princesses  being 
L'alled  infa/itas.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  however, 
was  not  called  an  infante ;  in  Sp.  he  was  called  principe  tie 
Asturia-'i,  or  el  principe,  "  the  prince  ;"  and  in  Port.,  until  the 
separation  of  the  Amer.  colony,  the  prince  of  Brazil. 

Infante  (Jose  Miguel),  b.  iu  Santiago  de  Chili  in  1778, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  of  1810  which  re- 
sulted in  the  independence  of  Sp.  Amer. :  was  pres.  of  the 
pro^^sional  juntas  of  1823  and  182.5.  member  of  the  "  con- 
gress of  plenipotentiaries"  1831,  and  chief-justice  184.3.  D. 
Apr.  9,  18-14. 

Infanticide.    See  Jurisprudence,  Medical. 

In'fantile  Paral'ysisii,  paralysis  of  a  muscle,  group  of 
muscles,  a  limb  or  side,  coming  on  suddenly  iu  an  infant  or 
young  child.  It  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  often  excited  by  the  irritation  of  teething,  indigestion, 
or  constipation.  Most  cases  are  temporary ;  others  leave 
squint,  club-foot,  paralysis,  and  shortening  of  a  limb.  The 
affected  member  must  be  exercised  by  kneading  and  elec- 
tricity, to  prevent  its  wasting  while  time  permits  the  lesion 
of  the  nervous  centre  to  be  removed.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
tonics,  and  out-of-door  life  are  the  requisites. 

In'fant  Je'sus,  Daugliters  of  the,  an  order  of  nuns 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  founded  at  Rome  for  the  industrial  in- 
struction of  poor  girls.  It  was  first  acknowledged  in  1673 
by  Clement  X. 

In'fantry  [Lat.  infatis,  "child  "  or  "  servant,"  applied  to 
servants  who  went  on  foot,  and  infanteria,  to  foot-soldiers 
generally]  is  that  portion  of  a  military  establishment  armed 
and  equipped  for  marching  and  fighting  on  foot,  in  contra- 
distinction to  artil.  and  cav.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  "three 
arms"  into  whicii  armies  are  conventionally  divided  ;  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Grs.,  the  Gauls,  the  Gers.,  and  the  Franks, 
and  was  that  mainly  with  which  Rome  conquered  the 
world.  It  fell  into  contempt  early  in  the  Middle  .-Vges,  and 
did  not  emerge  from  that  obscurity  till  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system.  It  steadily  increased  in  power  from  the 
first  yi-s.  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  now  recognized  as  con- 
stituting the  prin.  strength  of  military  organizations,  be- 
cause it  can  be  used  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  the  self-sustaining  arm  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  is 
moreover  less  expensive,  man  for  man,  than  its  auxiliaries. 

Grecian  Infantry. —The  primitive  formation  of  heavy  I. 
was  massive,  as  is  shown  in  the  solid  squares  of  10,000  men 
portrayed  in  Egyptian  hist.,  and  this  order  was  gradually 
reduced  in  depth  till  it  reached  the  phalangeal  systems  of 
Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens.  These  systems  became  homol- 
ogous under  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  the  phakinx  as  it 
existed  under  that  domination  is  now  described.  The 
foot-soldiers  were  divided  into  3  classes — the  hoplites,  or 
heavy  I.,  in  complete  armor  and  >  arrying  a  spear  over  20  ft. 
in  length ;  iXm  peltusli'if,  ov  light  I.,  with  shorter  spears  and 
less  complete  armor  ;  and  the  ptiild:,  or  sharpshooters,  who 
wore  no  armor  and  carried  only  missile  weapons.  The 
phalanx  consisted  nominally  of  409(i  hoplites,  organized 
into  what  we  may  call  brigades,  regiments,  and  companies. 
The  "  company  "  combined  1(3  files,  each  file  containing  16 
men  :  and  thus  in  line  of  battle  the  phalanx  presented  a 
nominal  front  of  256  men  and  a  depth  of  16.  In  marching 
order  there  were  intervals  of  about  6  ft.  between  the  files  ; 
in  close  order  the  spaces  were  reduced  to  about  3  ft. :  and 
in  the  locked  order  the  men  closed  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
the  front  rank,  overlapping  their  shields,  thus  presenting  an 
almost  impenetrable  hedge  of  steel  to  the  enemy.  Four 
of  these  elementary  phalanges,  with  their  complement  of 
light  I.  and  cav.,  formed  the  grand  phalanx,  or  army  corps. 

Roman  Infantry. — But  a  rival  system,  the  legion,  appeared 
in  Rom.  I.    Originally,  legionary  I.  was  massed  according 


to  the  phalangeal  method,  but  as  early  as  340  b.  c.  that  for- 
mation had  been  superseded  by  a  system  of  heavy  lines  so 
divided  into  tactical  units,  called  manipuli,  that  while  each 
line  and  each  unit  could  act  separately,  they  could  execute 
combined  movements  with  celerity  and  precision.  The 
complement  of  I.  for  each  legion  gradually  increased  from 
3000  to  6000,  and  in  the  details  of  equiiiment  and  organiza- 
tion clianges  were  frequent.  During  the  first  I*unic  war  it 
consisted  nominally  of.  4'iOO pediteK,  and  was  formed  in3  lines, 
the  first  2  lines  beiiig  in  10  ranks  and  the  third  in  6 :  and  in 
each  company  the  space  between  ranks  and  files  was  about 
3  ft.,  the  men  in  rear  of  the  front  laiik  standing  opposite 
the  intervals  of  the  rank  next  in  their  front.  To  this  force 
was  attai'hed  a  corps  of  1200  relites  (skirmishers),  who  prolj- 
ably  had  neither  company  organization  nor  fixed  position 
in  the  legit  111.  All  the  heavy  I.  wore  complete  armor,  and 
were  armed  with  the  short  straight  sword ;  a  portion  of 
them  also  carried  heavy  javelins  or  long  spears. 

In  the  Middle  Arjtx  I.  continued  to  constitute  the  prin. 
strength  of  the  dominant  powers  of  Europe  till  the  feudal 
system  was  established.  Its  last  creditable  appearance  for 
several  centuries  was  at  the  battle  of  Tours  (732  a.  u.).  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  abasement,  war  was  pre-eminently  the 
occupation  of  mankind,  l)ut  military  science  was  in  abey- 
ance. Cav.  became  the  prin.  arm.  and  for  over  400  yrs.  tlie 
man-at-arms  trampled  the  despised  I.  But  feudalism  forced 
royalty  into  alliance  with  the  commons:  to  curb  the  noble 
the  king  armed  and  disciplined  the  peasant.  "  Communal  " 
militia  was  organized,  and  soon  proved  superior  to  the  ba- 
ronial followings,  and  as  early  as  1214  some  of  the  Ger.  I.  is 
described  as  "very  good,  and  trained  to  fight  on  the  level 
eren  against  cavalry.'^  In  the  next  century  corps  of  pikemen 
and  archers  became  essential  elements  in  all  military  organ- 
izations. Cav.  was  still  important,  but  was  relegated  to  an 
auxiliary  position. 

Modern  infantry  is  conveniently  assumed  to  date  from  the 
gen.  introduction  of  firearms,  although  these  did  not  en- 
tirely supersede  the  how  till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  the  nuisket  did  not  become  the  sole  arm  of  civil- 
ized I.  till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  it  became, 
with  the  socket  bayonet,  a  pyro-ballistic  pike.  The  socket 
bayonet  appeared  in  1699,  and  within  6  years  the  pike  virtu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  battle-field. 

The  division  of  I.  into  light  and  heavy  troops,  that  bad  be- 
come nominal  about  the  year  1700,  was  revived,  first  by 
placing  the  new  arms,  as  muskets  were  improved  in  range 
and  accuracy,  in  the  hands  of  picked  men  from  each  battal- 
ion or  in  special  corps,  and  subsequently  by  the  introducticui 
of  rifled  arms,  which  as  first  employed  were  deemed  unsuit- 
able for  "  troops  of  the  line."  But  in  the  present  day  the 
distinction  is  again  nominal.  The  rifle  is  universal,  and  all 
I.  is  really  liglit  I.  In  the  U.  S.  A.  the  foot-soldier  carries 
a  knapsack  with  complete  change  of  clothing,  a  blanket, 
great-coat,  several  days'  rations  in  haversack,  a  canteen 
of  water,  and  60  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Theoretically,  the  proportion  of  I.  in  all  properly  organ- 
ized armies  should  be  from  73  to  ^  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment, but  as  efficient  I.  can  be  created  more  readily  than 
serviceable  artil.  or  cav.,  this  proportion  is  rarely  main- 
tained in  a  peace  establishment.  In  the  U.  S.  service  the 
proportion  of  the  3  arms  is  about— artU.  \4t,  cav.  '%,  and  I.  i/o, 
but  the  exigencies  of  this  service  demand  a  constant  inter- 
change of  duties  between  the  3  arms.  {From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'g  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Capt.  Robert  N.  Scott.] 

lu'fant  Scliools  were  originally  charitable  insts.  that 
sprang  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  simply  t<  ■ 
relieve  the  mothers  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  care  of 
their  little  children  when  they  are  away  at  day  labor.  Their 
value  was  merely  that  they  kept  the  children  out  of  the 
streets  and  physically  comfortable.  The  best  thing  taught 
in  these  I.  S.  was  to  sing  hymns.  Some  of  the  disciples  of 
Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  develop  something  educational 
out  of  these  charitable  insts.,  introducing  some  object- 
teaching.  But  they  were  not  even  the  germ  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, because  their  method  was  simply  routine,  which  is 
theoppositeof  cnlticating.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'ts  Unit'.  Cyc. 
by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.] 

Infection.     See  Contagion. 

Inflaniiiiable-gas  Engine.    See  Gas-Engine. 

Inflauinia'tion  [Lat.  inflammo.  inflammatvm,  to  "  kin- 
dle,"/aww(«,  "flame"],  a  morbid  process  characterized  liy 
heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling.  When  a  part  has  once 
been  the  seat  of  I.,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  again 
under  the  slightest  exciting  cau.se.  In  infancy  the  parts 
most  subject  to  become  inflamed  are  the  bowels,  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  brain,  whereas  during  adult  life  these  parts  are 
seldom  affected,  the  favorite  seat  then  being  the  lungs, 
heart,  urinary  apparatus,  etc.  Sex  exerts  a  certain  influ- 
ence ;  a  female  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  peritonitis,  phle- 
bitis, or  cellulitis  in  consequence  of  the  parturient  act.  So 
the  temperament,  food,  occupation,  climate,  etc.  all  influ- 
ence, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
individual  to  be  attacked  by  I.  The  duration  and  character 
of  the  I.  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  part  affected  and 
the  const,  of  the  patient.  When  once  fairly  established,  it 
may  destroy  life  by  exhaustion  or  by  interfering  with  the 
function  of  some  important  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  heart. 
It  may  also  terminate  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  mor- 
tification. Resolution  consists  in  the  restoration  of  tlie 
affected  part  to  its  normal  condition  without  suppuration 
having  taken  place.  Suppuration  consists  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fluid  called  pus  :  it  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  in  which 
float  numerous  small  round  granular  corpuscles.  When  the 
pus  is  thin,  dirty,  and  acrid,  it  is  called  ichor.  When  sup- 
puration continues  for  any  length  of  time  it  gives  rise  to  a 
fever  known  as  hectic  fever.  This  is  diurnal  in  character, 
commencing  with  a  chill,  followed  by  a  fever,  and  then 
sweating.  The  inflammatory  action  may  be  so  intense  as  to 
deprive  the  part  of  its  proper  supply  of  blood,  and  so  cause 
ulceration  and  mortification  (see  Gangrene). 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOAYELS— INGEMANN. 
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Treatment  of  In^aiiniiation. — The  bowels  should  be  freely- 
moved  once  a  day,  and  the  skin  and  kidneys  be  made  to  act 
by  the  adnimistmtioii  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretic.-^.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  and  re}rimen  of  the 
patient,  and  heat  and  moisture  applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 
m  the  form  of  poultices  or  the  hot-water  bath.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  plethoric  and  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  at  times  to  bleed  him.  This  practice  has  been 
much  decried  uf  late,  but  surgeons  are  not  very  averse  to 
local  blood-letting,  which  may  be  done  by  scarifications 
with  a  lancet,  by  wet  or  dry  cupping,  or  leeches.  Cold 
evaporating  lotions  continuously  applied  are  a  gi-eat  relief. 
They  cause  the  capillaries  to  contract,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  afflux  of  blood.  [From  ori/j.  ar>.  in  ./.".>•  Uidc.  Cyc.  by  E.  J. 
Ber.mingh-\m.  M.  I).] 

luflaiuniatlon  of  tlie  Howels.     See  Peritonitis. 

Inflaiiiiiiatioii  of  tlie  Brain.     See  Meningitis. 

luflaiiiiuatioii  of  tlie  Kiduej's.  See  Bkights  Dis- 
K.vsE  and  Kenal  Di.-ea-e~. 

Inflaiiiiuatlon  of  tlie  LiUiigiS.     See  Pnel-jionia. 

Inflauiniatory  Rlieuiuatism.     See  Kuel-matism. 

Inflores'eeiice  [Lat.  inflort-^ro.  to  "  begin  to  blossom"], 
the  term  l:»y  which  botanists  designate  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  upon  a  plant.  Flowers  and  branches  are  evolved 
from  buds.  Flower-buds,  like  leaf-buds,  may  terminate  the 
stem  or  branches  or  may  rise  from  the  axils  of  leaves.  The 
former  are  called  terminal,  the  latter  ajnUary.  When  one 
flower  only  occupies  the  summit  of  the  stem,  it  is  terminal 
and  solitary ;  when  only  one  occurs  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  it  is 
axillary  and  solitary.  If  several  flowers  are  developed  near 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  cluster,  the  contiguous  leaves  are 
known  as  bracts.  The  stalk  which  supports  a  flower  is  its 
ptduncle.  and  the  stalk  of  each  flower  of  a  cluster,  its  pedicel. 
When  flowers  have  no  supporting  .stalks,  they  are  se^sik. 
The  axis  of  inflorescence  is  that  part  of  the  stalk  on  which  the 
flowers  of  a  cluster  are  arranged.  When  it  bears  sessile 
flowers,  it  is  called  the  rachis :  when  it  is  ver>-  much  short- 
ened and  thickened,  the  recejjtacle.  All  forms  of  I.  are  re- 
ferred to  2  types,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two :  1.  /«- 
definite  inflorescence  is  characterized  by  the  springing  of 
flowers  from  axillary  buds,  while  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
stem  develops  as  an  ordinary  branch.  If  approximated,  and 
the  leaves  are  diminished  to  bracts,  they  form  a  flower- 
cluster  of  the  indefinite  .sort.  Simple,  indefinite  clu.sters  may 
have  (1»  the  flowers  borne  on  pedicels  along  the  sides  of 
an  elongated  axis  (raceme) :  ciialong  a  shorter  axis  u:orymby, 
i3t  clustered  on  an  axis  which  is  so  short  that  all  the  flower- 
stalks  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  point  uimhel\.  If  the 
flowers  are  sessile  and  aiTanged  along  a  lengthened  axis, 
the  cluster  is  a  spike  :  if  the  axis  is  very  short,  a  head.  The 
ame fit  or  catkin  is  a  scaly  and  usually  drooping  spike.  The 
spadix  is  a  fleshy  spike  or  head  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
the  whole  frequently  enveloped  by  a  showy  bract,  a  spathe. 
The  raceme,  corymb,  and  umbel  may  become  compound. 
If  the  2  former  branch  irregularly,  they  form  a  panicle  ;  if 
this  is  crowded  into  a  compact  cluster,  it  is  called  thyrsvs. 
The  little  clusters  of  a  compound  umbel  are  umbellets.  Sev- 
eral bracts  grouped  at  the  base  of  a  cluster  constitute  an 
involucre  ;  if'at  the  base  of  partial  clusters,  iniotucels. 

2.  Definite  Inflorescence  .—In  this  the  main  stem  or  each  in- 
dependent branch  is  terminated  by  a  flower.  The  upper 
flowers  bloom  earlier  than  those  which  are  below.  Such  a 
cluster  is  a  cyme. 

3.  Mixed  Inflorescence.— InAe^xAte  and  definite  I.  may  occur 
in  the  same  plant  in  2  ways :  first  by  centrifugal  develop- 
ment of  the  branches  which  bear  the  heads,  while  the  flow- 
ers of  each  head  expand  centripetally  :  second,  the  reverse 
of  this,  has  the  main  axis  producing,  in  centripetal  order, 
clusters  which  develop  centrifugally.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale.] 

Inflaen'za  [It. :  as  n  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars],  an  essential,  infectious,  epidemic  febrile  di-sease,  char- 
acterized by  a  variable  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
especially  nervous  depression,  and  having  a  local  expression 
in  irritation  and  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-passages 
and  their  appendages.  It  is  also  termed  epidemic  catarrh, 
epidemic  bronchitis,  and,  better,  epidemic  catarrhal  fever.  It 
would  appear  to  attack  preferably  women,  next  adult  males, 
and  lastly  children.  In  some  epidemics  children  are  exempt. 
During  the  prevalence  of  I.  the  animal  vitality  is  lowered. 
the  type  of  other  diseases  is  modified,  a.ssuming  adraamic 
or  tjTihoid  foi-ms,  and  tending  to  a  greater  gen.  mortality. 
I.  is  not  confined  to  man,  but  often  extends  its  epidemic  in- 
fluences to  the  domesticated  animals,  especially  the  horse, 
and  is  known  as  the  epizootic.  The  I.  is  first  recorded  in 
Amer.  in  1577.  The  chief  epidemics  in  Europe  have  ex- 
tended to  this  countrv.  The  most  noticeable  ones  are  that 
at  he  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  those  of  isi;j,  of  1872,  and 
1874-75.  The  advocates  of  the  '"  genn-theory  of  disease  " 
regard  I.  as  due  to  the  wide  dissemination,  by  air-currents, 
of  animalcule  or  cr>"ptogamic  vegetable  products— malarial 
emanations.  Ehrenberg  describes  "dust-fog  cun-ents  "' in 
the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which   many 

fenera  of  animalcules  may  l>e  collected.  The  epidemic  of 
occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  yr.  The  usual  duration,  in 
one  localitv,  of  an  epidemic  is  from  4  to  6  weeks,  exception- 
ally much  longer. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  severity  in  different  epidemics  and 
in  individual  cases.     The  onset  is  sudden,  announced  in 
severe  cases  by  a  marked  rigor,  more  often  by  chill  and 
shivering,  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat.    Then  follow 
gen.  lassitude,  debility,  nervous  prostration,  soreness  and 
stiffness  of  the  limbs."  pains  in  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
headache,  frontal  oppression,  pain  in  the  orbits,  cheek-bones, 
and  root  of  the  nose,  injection  and  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes, 
with  copious  flow  of  tears— often  heated,  the  "  fiery  tears  "'  ^ 
of  the  early  records— sneezing  and   tingling,  followed  by  j 
watery  and"  often  acrid  discharge  from  the  nose,  soreness  of  i 
the  to"nsils.  Eustachian  tubes,  and  ears,  experienced  in  swal-  , 
lowing,  hoarseness,  a  short,  frequent,  hara.ssing  cough,  with  , 


slight  expectoration,  and  a  sUght  fever  of  the  remittent 
form,  having  its  exacerbation  toward  evening.  In  other 
cases  there  is  soreness,  tightness,  and  pain  beneath  the  ster- 
num, dyspnu-a,  sense  of  .suffocation,  and  danger  of  capillary 
bronchitis  or  pneunomia.  Tlie.se  unfortunate  complication's 
are  the  chief  causes  of  death  from  I.,  and  occur  mainly  in 
the  aged,  in  invalids,  and  in  delicate  children.  A  purge  at 
the  outset  may  shorten  their  duration.  More  marked  cases 
require  a  preliminary  purgative,  a  low  diet,  the  avoidance 
of  exposure  to  cold,  resort  to  hot  draughts,  as  of  lemonade 
or  elder-bloom  tea,  t.o  stimulating  foot-baths,  to  the  use  of 
Dover's  powder.  Tully"s  powder,  spiritus  >lindereri.  or  other 
remedies  to  secure  free  perspiration,  and  the  relief  of  bron- 
chial congestion  by  inhalation  of  steam,  by  ammonia,  or  by 
stimulating  expectorants.  Quinine  in  doses  of  5  grains  3 
times  a  day,  if  taken  at  the  beginning,  may  cut  short  the 
attack.  E.  Dakwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Inforiu'er.  This  word  is  employed  in  law  as  a  techni- 
cal designation,  denoting  a  person  who  brings  suit  or  prefers 
an  accusation  against  another  for  the  \iolation  of  some 
penal  statute.  It  is  sometimes  provided  in  a  statute  of  this 
kind  that  the  whole  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  penalty  re- 
covered from  the  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating 
its  provisions  shall  be  given  to  any  one  who  will  sue  for  the 
same,  or  who  wiU  give  information  of  the  offence  to  the 
proper  prosecuting  officer.  Actions  brought  by  an  I.  under 
such  a  statute,  when  the  penalty  is  recoverable  partly  for 
himself  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  are  techni- 
cally termed  gai  tam  actions  *qui  tarn.  Lat.  "who  as  well";, 
because  the  plaintiff  is  described  in  the  suit  as  one  who  sue* 
as  icell  for  the  king  or  commonwealth  as  for  himself.  Stat- 
utes authorizing  qui  tam  actions  are  more  common  in  Eng. 
than  in  this  countrj'.  George  Chase. 

Infni>«o'rla  [Lat.  infundo,  infusum,  to  "pour  over,"  to 
"  make  an  infusion,"  because  these  organisms  were  first  ob- 
served in  infusions].  If  organic  substances  are  soaked  in 
water,  the  liquid  dissolves  portions  of  the  solid  matter, 
forming  an  "organic  infusion."  If  this  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  scum  or  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  in  which 
minute  organisms  are  developed.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  such  are  those  called  bacteria,  cibriones.  and  monads. 
At  one  time  by  many  persons  these  organisms  were  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  but  it  is  now  well 


lufusoria  in  mud  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  greatly  magnified. 

knowTi  that  they  originate  from  germs  disseminated  through 
the  atmosphere  and  in  various  solid  substances.  It  is  es- 
tablished that  the  bacteria  and  vibriones  are  algse,  or  the 
simplest  kind  of  plant.  whUe  the  monads  are  animals.  They 
are  never  generated  except  in  organic  solutions.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  fresh  water  wherever  organic  matter  is 
held  in  solution.  They  also  occur  in  the  ocean.  The  higher 
forms  are  on  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'6  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.] 

In'salls  (RcFTs).  b.  at  Denmark.  Me..  1820:  grad.  from 
the  V.  S.  MiUtary  Acad,  in  1843.  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  rifles:  transferred  to  the  dragoons 
1845,  and  to  the  quartermasters  dept..  with  the  rank  of 
capt.  in  1848,  rising  through  successive  grades  to  be  (1882) 
colonel  and  quartennaster-gen.  U.  S.  army  :  served  with 
his  regiment  on  quartermaster  duty  almost  constantly  on 
the  frontier,  participating  in  the  war  with  Mex.  and  various 
expeditions,  up  to  1800:  on  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  in  1861 
was  called  upon  to  assume  responsible  duties  as  chief  quar- 
termaster. His  duties,  constantly  increiusing  in  magnitude 
and  responsibilitv,  were  discharged  with  great  ability  and 
despatch.  Breve"tted  lieut. -col.  to  maj.-geu.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  served  at  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  in  1867 
at  New  York  as  chief  quartermaster  of  military  division  of 
Atlantic.     Became  quartermaster-gen.  1882.    Retired,  1883. 

Ingelow,  in'je-lo  (Jkan),  b.  18:»  at  Boston.  Eng.;  has 
pub.  several  vols,  of  verse,  beside  prose  works  of  fiction,  in- 
cluding Tales  of  Orris.  ,Studitsfor  Stories,  Home  Thoughts  and 
Home  .Scenes,  irf  the  Skelligs.  etc. 

luseniaiiu,  ing'eh-mahn  (Bernhard  Severin),  b.  May 
28.  1789,  studied  at  the  Iniv.  of  Copenhatren  :  was  appointed 
in  1822  prof,  of  Dan.  lit.  and  lang.  at  the  Acad,  of  Soroe. 
which  position  he  filled  till  his  death,  Feb.  ^4. 1862.  Inspired 
by  Walter  Scott,  he  treated  the  most  romantic  period  of  the 
hist,  of  Den.  in  a  series  of  romances—  Valdenuir  Seier,  Frik 
Menreds  Barndom,  Kong  Frik  <■■!  de  Fredli>Sf.  etc. :  and  these 
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romances  became  truly  popular.  He  produced  an  equal  im- 
pression by  his  hvmns  and  religious  songs. 

In'gersoll  (Charles  Jared),  b.  in  Phila.  Oct.  3,  1782,  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was 
M.  C.  1813-14  and  1841-47,  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1815-29,  and  held 
various  important  offices.  He  wrote  Chiomara,  a  poem ; 
IncMqinrCs  Letters,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War  with 
G.  Bnt.,  and  several  other  worlcs.    D.  Jan.  14,  1862. 

Ingersoll  (Charles  Roberts),  LL.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven 
Sept.  16, 1821,  grad.  at  Yale  1840,  and  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
1844.  He  was  elected  gov.  of  Conn,  by  the  Dem.  party  in 
1873,  was  re-elected  in  1874  and  187.5. 

Ingersoll  (Jared),  LL.  D.,  b.  in  Conn,  in  1749,  and  grad. 
at  Yale  in  17G6.  He  studied  law  in  Lond.,  and  settled  in 
Phila.  He  was  M.  C.  1780-81,  and  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  U.  S.  const,  in  1787.  He  afterward 
held  many  public  positions  ;  was  often  atty. -gen.  of  Pa.,  and" 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  presiding  .judge  of  the  dist. 
court  for  Philadelphia  co.    D.  Oct.  31,  1822. 

Ingersoll  (Joseph  Reed),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  b.  in  Phila.  June  14,  1786 ;  grad.  at  Princeton  in 
1804.  and  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Phila.  He  was 
M.  C.  1835-37  and  1842-49,  and  U.  S.  minister  to  Eng.  1850-53. 
He  wrote  Secession  a  Folly  and  a  Crirne.    D.  Feb.  20,  1808. 

Ingersoll  (Ralph  Isaacs),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Haven  in 
1788,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1808 ;  studied  law ;  was  the  Dem.  leader 
in  the  Conn,  legislature  in  1819,  and  afterward  until  182.5, 
when  he  M'as  chosen  to  Cong.,  remaining  there  4  terms.  In 
18:3;3  he  declined  a  re-election  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
his  profession,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  refusing  all  political  appointments,  except  in  1846, 
when,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pres.  Polk,  he  was  for  2  yrs. 
minister  to  Rus.    D.  Aug.  27,  1872. 

lugersoll  ( KoBT.  J.).    See  Appendix. 

Ins'ham  (Ben.jamin),  b.  at  Ossett,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  June 
11,  1712,  ed.  at  Batley  School  and  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.  ;  be- 
came associated  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  found- 
ers of  Methodism  ;  accompanied  John  Wesley  to  Ga.  in  1735, 
and  in  his  visit  to  the  Moravians  in  Ger. ;  founded  several 
congregations  of  Moravian  Methodists,  otlierwise  "  Ingham- 
ites,"  and  in  a  few  yrs.  there  were  in  Eng.  84  of  these  socie- 
ties ;  removed  to  Abberford  and  evangelized  the  whole 
region,  being  elected  a  cjeneral  overseer  by  the  Ch.  he  had 
founded ;  in  1759,  %  of  the  societies,  and  finally  I.  himself, 
went  over  to  the  Sandemanians.    D.  in  1772. 

In'glis  (David),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scot.  June  8,  1825 ; 
was  ed.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
thei  ilogical  studies  in  1844 ;  in  1846  became  pa.stor  of  the 
Pnsl).  cli.  of  Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  in  1849  accepted  a  call  to  a  ch. 
in  Montreal,  and  in  1851  became  pastor  of  a  ch.  in  Hamilton, 
Out.  After  a  pastorate  of  16  yrs.  he  removed  to  Toronto, 
having  been  called  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theol.  in  Knox 
Coll.  He  removed  in  1872  to  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  and  became 
pastor  of  Reformed  (Dut.)  ch.  on  the  Heights.  Wrote  Tri- 
centenary and  Thanksgiving  Sermons,  Systematic  Theol.  iti  its 
Jlelaticm  to  Modern  Thought,  etc.    D.  Dec.  15,  1877. 

In'graliain  (Duncan  N.),  b.  Dec.  6, 1802,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  in  1812  as  mdpn.  ;  rose  to  the 
rank  of  capt.,  and  rendered  himself  famous  in  the  Martin 
Koszta  affair  at  Smyrna  in  1853  ;  for  his  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter he  was  voted  thanks  and  a  medal  by  Cong.  Afterward 
he  was  ajjpointed  chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau  of  the  naval 
dept.,  which  position  he  held  until  S.  C.  passed  her  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1860  ;  he  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  and  toolc  service  under  tlie  Confed.  States,  in  which 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  com.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Ingraliain  (Joseph  H.),  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809  ;  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  ;  afterward  became  an  in- 
structor in  Washington  Coll.,  Miss.  He  pub.  The  South-West, 
by  a  Yankee,  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  romances. 
He  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  par- 
ish at  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  also  wrote  The  Prince  of  the 
House  of  David,  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  and  The  Throne  of  David. 
D.  in  1861. 

Injures,  angr  (Jean  Dominique  Augustin),  1).  at  Montau- 
ban,  Fr.,  Sept.  15,  1781.  His  passion  for  painting  was  early 
awakened  ;  at  19  entered  the  studio  of  David  ;  at  22  gained 
the  first  grand  prize  for  the  painting  of  Achilles  in  his  Tent 
receiving  the  Ambassadors  of  Agafuemnon,  in  the  I^cole  des 
Beaux- Arts ;  in  1806  visited  Rome,  took  up  his  residence 
there,  and  sent  thence  to  Paris  several  canvases.  I.'s  fame 
dated  from  works  executed  in  Florence— 77;e  Entrance  of 
t'harles  V.  into  Paii.s  and  The  Vow  of  Louis  XIIL  The  artist 
was  made  successor  of  Baron  Denon  in  the  Acad,  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  Ajwtheosis  of  Homer  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Symphorian  excited  much  controversy  among  tlie  critics. 
Sensitive  to  assault,  the  artist  left  Fr.  for  It.,  where  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Villa  de'  Medici.  In  It.  his  productive 
period  returned.  The  Venus  Anadyomene,  Jesus  among  the 
Doctors,  Moliere  in  his  Litjrary,  Racine  in  Court  Co.stume,  Jean 
d'Arc  at  the  Consecration  of  Charles  VII.  were  among  his 
more  celebrated  compositions.  Under  Third  Nap.,  I.  painted 
on  ceiling  of  Hotel  de  Ville  a  great  picture,  The  Apotheosis 
of  Nap.  I.,  with  tlie  legend,  Innepoie  redivivus.  At  the  Expo- 
sition of  1855  the  artist's  works  were  displayed  in  a  room  de- 
voted exclusively  to  them.  A  museum  at  Montauban  bears 
his  name.    D.  Jan.  14,  1867.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Inlieritance.    See  Heir. 

Ink  [Fr.  encre  ;  Ger.  Tinte  ;  Lat.  atramentum].  Any  col- 
ored fluid  used  in  writing  or  printing  is  an  ink. 

I.  Writing  Inks.  Black  Inks. — The  black  ink  in  common 
use  in  modem  times  is  made  from  the  action  of  infusion  of 
gall-nuts  upon  green  vitriol,  exposing  the  product  to  the 
influence  of  air,  and  holding  the  i)recipitate  in  suspension 
by  ^um,  sugar,  or  mucilage.  This  fluid  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jections that  it  corrodes  steel  pens,  is  prone  to  mould  in 
warm  weather,  and  to  deposit  a  sediment  on  standing. 
The  writing  is  also  liable  to  grow  yellow  or  brown  with  age, 
and  to  destroy  tlie  paper.  But  these  difficulties  are  in  great 
part  capable  of  correction  Ijy  skilful  manufacture.    The 


fact  that  well  made  iron  inks  stain  the  substance  of  the 
paper  with  a  stain  difficult  of  removal,  and  speedily  growing 
darker  with  age  up  to  a  certain  time,  has  rendered  their 
use  very  general  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged  defects. 

Nut-gall  Iron  ///A*.— Both  gallic  and  gallo-tannic  acids, 
which  coexist  in  the  infusion  of  galls,  especially  after  con- 
siderable exposure  to  air.  produce  deep-black  precipitates 
with  ferric  salts,  but  with  ferrous  salts  whitish  precipitates, 
becoming  black  by  exposure  to  air.  As  gallic  acid  produces 
a  much  deeper  black  with  ferric  salts  than  tannic  or  tanno- 
gallic  acid,  we  see  why  it  is  advantageous  to  leave  the  in- 
fusion exposed  for  many  days  to  air,  in  order  that  the  tan- 
nic may  be  changed  to  gallic  acid.  Gum  arable  or  gum 
senega!  is  added  to  retain  the  precipitate  in  suspension, 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  sediment,  and  adds  a  certain 
degree  of  lustre.  To  prevent  the  gi'owth  of  mould,  some 
essential  oil,  carbolic  acid  in  smaU  quantity,  and  rarely 
corrosive  sublimate,  are  used.  Other  vegetables  containing 
tannin  are  often  substitutes  for  gall-nuts,  chiefly  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  but  only  with  a  loss  of  quality.  The  im- 
perfections inherent  in  the  ordinai-y  ijlack  ink  from  galls  and 
iron  salts  became  more  manifest  on  the  introduction  of  the 
steel  pen,  which,  aside  from  its  being  corroded  more  or  less 
rapidly,  caused  the  ink  to  concrete  and  deposit  its  coloring- 
matter.  These  imperfections  have  been  sought  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  various  fluid  inks,  which  are  true 
solutions.  Stark,  after  manufacturing  and  testing  for  14 
yrs.  229  different  kinds  of  ink,  gives  as  liis  final  preference 
for  the  best  ink  :  To  each  1  gal.,  12  ounces  of  best  gaU-nuts, 
8  ounces  of  copperas,  8  fluid-ounces  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  4 
to  6  ounces  of  gum  arable,  and  a  few  cloves.  As  metallic 
iron  impairs  the  quality  of  all  iron  inks,  he  recommends  that 
all  legal  and  other  important  documents  be  vnitten  with  a 
gold  or  quill  pen. 

Chrome  ink  is  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  chromate  of 
potassa  to  1000  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  logwood, 
made  by  boiling  22  lbs.  of  logwood  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  give  14  gals,  of  decoction  :  to  this  menstruum, 
when  cold,  the  chromate  is  gi-aduaUy  added  and  the  mixt- 
ure well  stirred. ,  The  addition  of  gum  is  injurious.  If  care 
is  taken  not  to  permit  the  proportion  of  chrome  salt  to  ex- 
ceed 1  part  for  10(XI  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  a  deep 
blue-black  WTiting  fluid  is  formed  which  drops  no  deposit, 
like  the  ordinary  gaUate-of-iron  ink.  Paper  written  upon 
■vsith  it  may  be  washed  vsnth  a  sponge  or  be  left  24  hours  un- 
der water  without  the  marks  being  erased.  Weak  acids  do 
not  destroy  the  writing,  nor  do  they  even  change  the  shade, 
while  that  "made  from  galls  is  effaced,  and  the  ink  made  with 
logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  turned  red. 

Vanadium  Black  Ink.— BevzeXms  advised  the  use  of  vana- 
date of  ammonia  with  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  surprisingly 
small  quantity  of  the  vanadium  salt  suffices  to  produce  a 
perfectly  black  ink.  The  writing  obtained  vnih  this  ink  is 
perfectly  black.  No  sediment  forms  from  it.  It  flows  read- 
ily from" the  pen,  and  does  not  corrode  steel ;  is  not  attack- 
ed by  dilute  alkalies,  but  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

For  travelling  expeditions  it  is  convenient  to  have  ink  in 
cakes  and  ink-jjowders.  A  new  kind  of  ink,  convenient  for 
travellers,  is  prepared  by  saturating  white  bibulous  paper 
wth  aniline  black,  and  then  pressing  several  sheets  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  compact  block.  Other  aniline  colors 
may  be  employed  for  making  red,  violet,  green,  and  other 
inks.  A  piece  of  the  prepared  paper,  2  or  3  centimetres 
square,  will  furnish  sufficient  ink  for  a  long  correspondence 
by  simply  steeping  it  in  a  httle  water. 

Copying  inks  are  only  concentrated  common  inks,  to  which 
more  gum  and  sugar  or  a  portion  of  iglycerine  is  added.  If 
the  body  is  good,  3  or  4  legible  copies  may  be  taken  from 
the  same  writing  by  the  copj-ing-press. 

Native  Vegetable  //(fe.— The  juice  of  Coriaria  thymifolia, 
or  ink-plant  of  New  Granada,  locally  called  chauchi,  is  at 
first  of  a  somewhat  reddish  color,  but  becomes  intensely 
black  in  a  few  hours.  This  juice  can  be  used  for  writing 
without  requiring  any  further  preparation.  The  Sequoia 
gigantea,  or  "  big  trees,"  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada  furnish  a 
peculiar  sort  of  tannin,  highly  colored  and  largely  soluble  in 
water,  furnishing  a  strong  deep  reddish-black  liquid  which 
I  find  to  be  a  quite  tolerable  natural  ink  when  used  alone, 
and  with  a  steel  pen  the  color  is  rendered  much  darker. 
There  is  quite  a  list  of  plants  whose  seeds  give  a  lasting 
black  color,  as  inks  and  dyes  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics  or  hair. 
Such  are  Amyris  toxifera,  Camodadia  integi-ifolia,  C.  dentata 
and  C.  punctuata,  Cotxda  cdba  (or  Eclijita  erect'a),  the  seeds  of 
which  the  inhabs.  of  Cochin-China  use  to  color  their  hair  of 
a  ijermanent  black.  Eawolfia  canescens  bears  juicy  berries, 
the  juice  of  which  alone  ca'n  be  used  as  ink,  and  leaves  per- 
manent stains  on  linen,  etc. 

Colored  Writing  Inks. — lied  ink  is  usually  made  from  either 
cochineal  or  Brazil-wood,  the  latter  being  the  more  perma- 
nent. But  some  of  the  aniline  reds  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  former  sorts.  The  cochineal  inks  are  the  brightest,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  dearest  and  most  fugitive.  The  best  is 
a  solution  of  pure  carmine  in  caustic  ammonia  ;  it  must  be 
preserved  in  well-stopped  vessels. 

Blue  Inks.— The  most  familiar  blue  ink  is  Stephens's  patent 
blue  writing  fluid,  which  is  30  parts  of  soluble  Prus.  blue 
(Paris  blue)  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  oxalic  acid  in  1000  parts 
of  water.  Common  Prus.  blue  is  digested  in  successive  por- 
tions of  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to  react 
for  iron  with  ferrocj'anide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  washed 
completely  neutral  with  water,  gently  dried,  and  carefully 
mixed  ^vith  oxahc  acid  in  flue  powder,  drenched  with  pure 
cold  water  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  making  a  so- 
lution more  or  less  dense  according  to  the  intensity  of  color 
desired.  The  aniline  blue  inks  are  not  quite  equal  to  the 
color  of  a  well  made  Berlin  blue  ink.  showing  usually  of  a 
little  gray  cast.  But  any  one  who  knows  the  trouble  it 
costs  to  make  the  Berlin"  blue  ink,  and  how  easily  this  ani- 
line ink  is  made,  will  jirefer  the  nearly  equal  indigo  and 
blue-red  aniline  ink.    To  produce  it  take  1  part  of  bleu  de 
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ruiit  (.bleu  de  Parish*  in  200-250  parts  boiling  water.  If  it 
shows  the  coppery  sheen  on  the  paper,  add  more  water. 
In  use  this  inlc  holris  Uke  the  fuchsine  ink.  Tlie  alkali  blue 
(5  B.  or  6  B.)  furnishes  a  t)lue  ink  of  a  most  delicate  shade, 
but  this  ink  is  ratlier  costly.  Viofet  aniline  ink  is  most  easily 
made  of  all  aniline  inks.  Take  1  part  of  violet  blue  aniline 
to  3iK)  parts  of  water.  Green  aniline  ink  is  the  finest  color, 
but  most  costly  of  all  these  brilliant  inks.  Take  1  part  of 
methyl  green  unethyl  iodide),  soluble  in  water,  to  100-110 
parts  of  boilinsr  water.  Chrome  green  ink,  after  Winckler  : 
Dissolve  ISO  grains  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  1  fluid-ounce 
of  water  ;  add  to  the  menstruum,  while  warm,  J^  ounce  of 
spirit  of  wine  ;  then  decompose  the  mixture  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  until  it  assumes  a  brown  color.  Tel- 
low  aniline  ink  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Carbon  and  other  so  called  Indelible  IViidng  and  Marking 
Inks.—'Vhe  resistance  oflfered  by  carbon  to  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  is  well  known,  and  it  is  hence  the  basis  of 
the  most  permanent  and  unchangeable  inks,  chiefly  printing 
inks,  as  carbon  cannot  be  brought  into  solution.  All  inks 
on  this  basis  must  be.  like  Chi.  or  India  ink,  sediments  held 
in  suspension  by  some  vehicle,  and  consequently  less  fluid 
than  is  desirable"  for  easy  and  constant  use  with  a  pen  of 
modern  construction.  Practical  chemists  and  manufactur- 
ers have  devised  numerous  carbon  and  other  indelible  or 
permanent  inks,  of  which  we  will  mention  some  of  the  most 
important.  Indian  Ink  or  China  Ink. — This  well  known  pig- 
ment is  prepared  from  finely  divided  carbon,  chiefly  lamp- 
black or  the  soot  of  the  oil  of  sesame,  formed  into  cakes  by 
the  use  of  some  glutinous  vehicle  or  adhesive  substance, 
such  as  gum-water  or  glue.  Authentic  accounts  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  famous  ink  by  the  Chi.  state  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  The  basis  of  all  the  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  India  ink  is  lampblack,  the  best  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  pig's  foot  and  other  oils,  and  sometimes  from 
resins,  while  an  inferior  sort  is  made  from  pine  wood.  The 
materials  are  burned  in  a  furnace  about  100  ft.  long,  along 
the  sides  and  top  of  which  the  smoke  condenses.  That  most 
remote  from  the  fire  and  nearest  the  top  is  the  finest,  and 
is  carefully  kept  separate  from  the  rest.  Glue  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  buffalo  of  the  country  is  soaked  in  water  for 
a  time  untU  it  is  much  swollen,  and  afterward  completely 
dissolved.  The  lampblack  is  then  introduced  and  worked 
in  until  it  forms  a  soft  paste.  When  the  materials  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  peas  is  added,  and  the 
temperature  maintained  for  a  time  at  from  110°  to  140°, 
until  the  paste  is  homogeneous  in  character.  It  is  then  re- 
moved and  separated  into  little  cakes,  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  di-ying  and  becoming  mellow,  after 
which  they  are  strongly  compressed  in  wooden  moulds,  on 
the  interior  of  which  are  engraved  the  characters  which  are 
seen  upon  the  cakes.  The  irulelible  ink  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  was  prepared  in  18.35  by  a  commission 
called  for  by  the  minister  of  finance,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  discovering  a  truly  indelible  writing  ink  for  use  on  the 
public  securities,  bank-notes,  etc.  The  result  was  an  ink 
formed  by  dissolving  Chi. -ink  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
Academy'ink,  so  called,  is  Chi.  ink  held  in  solution  by  about  1 
percent,  of  potassic  hydrate.  Henry  Stephens's  carbon  ink 
has  become  famous,  and  is  made  by  boiling  shell-lac,  or 
common  resin,  in  carbonate  of  soda,  potassa,  or  ammonia 
solution,  in  about  equal  proportions,  until  all  the  resin  is 
dissolved.  This  solution  is  then  mixed  with  finely  levigated 
lampblack  until  it  has  the  proper  consistence.  This  alka- 
line liquid  may  also  be  mixed  with  other  colors  to  foi-m  an 
indelible  ink. 

Indelible  Marking  Ink. — The  juice  of  the  anacardium  nut 
contains  an  oily  matter  which  by  exposure  to  air  gradually 
assumes  an  intense  black  color ;  this  color  is  acted  on  neither 
by  acids,  alkalies,  chlorine,  nor  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
powdered  nut  is  treated  in  a  closed  glass  bottle  with  gaso- 
line, and  after  so  digesting  some  time  is  left  exposed  to  air 
for  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  remaining  fluid,  which  is 
thickish,  is  used  either  by  writing  or  stamping  by  a  die  upon 
linen  or  cotton.  The  color  is  at  first  dirty  brown,  but  it 
becomes  intensely  black— an  effect  produced  instantly  by 
moistening  the  linen  or  cotton  with  liquid  ammonia. 

Indelible  Blue  Molybderann  /«i'.— Dissolve  5  parts  of  oxide 
of  molybdenum  in  the  smallest  necessary  quantity  of  mu- 
riatic acid ;  also  dissolve  2  parts  of  extract  of  liquorice  and  6 
of  gum  arable  in  240  parts  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and 
write  vrith  them  on  the  linen  to  be  marked.  After  writing, 
moisten  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  water.  This 
is  an  ink  not  only  indelible  in  ordinary  washing,  but  in  acids 
and  alkalies.  It  is  said  this  ink  cannot  possibly  be  removed, 
except  by  destroying  the  article  written  upon.  Nitrate-of- 
silver  marking  inks,  although  commonly  called  indelible,  yield 
readily  to  the  solvent  power  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (am- 
monia and  chlorine).  A  good  permanent  ink  may  be  made 
by  mixing  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  with  a 
little  potash,  sugar,  and  gum  to  thicken.  The  writing  made 
therewith  should  be  passed  over  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron 
to  fix  it.  Au  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  plant-labels  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  equal  parts  acetate  of  copper  and  sal-ammo- 
niac in  distilled  water.  Ink  for  marking  copper  and  ri/cev 
vessels  may  be  made  by  boiling  sulphide  of  antimony  in 
strong  potash  lye,  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  and  filtering 
from  separated  kermes.  Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass.— A  solu- 
tion of  fluoride  of  ammonia  is  reconmieuded  as  furnishing  a 
ready  means  of  writing  with  a  pen  of  any  kind  upon  glass, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  labelling  bottles,  cylinder- 
tubes,  etc.  in  the  laboratory. 

Bemoral  of  Ink-Stains.  —  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  will  destroy  and  remove  the 
color  of  most  gall  and  logwood  inks.  Chlorine  in  solution  or 
as  bleaching  powder  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Potassic, 
sodic,  and  amnionic  hydrate  attack  many  colors,  and,  alter- 
nated with  the  acids,  destroy  stains  which  are  not  removed 
from  paper  and  tissues  by  either  alone.  But  the  application 
of  chemical  agents  to  paper  requires  that  it  should  be  free 
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from  the  binding  of  a  vol.  Ozone  is  a  powerful  bleaching 
agent,  and  has  been  recommended  for  removing  stains 
from  engravings. 

Sympathetic  ink^  are  those  fluids  which,  when  used  to  write 
upon  paper,  are  in%'isible  until  brought  out  by  heat  or  the  in- 
fluence of  some  chemical  agent.  Ink  which  has  become  faded 
out  by  age  may  often  be  redeveloped  by  tracing  the  charac- 
ters with  a  pencil  wet  with  gallic  acid.  If  the  ink  was  an  iron 
ink,  it  will  be  thus  plainly  developed.  Ink  which  has  been 
too  long  written  to  allow  of  copying  by  the  press  may  be 
rendered  transferable  again  by  using  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  with  which  to  moisten  the  copy 
paper.  This  method,  however,  fails  on  very  old  writing — 
e.  g.  a  century.  Such  documents  may  be  reproduced  by 
using  copy  paper  wetted  with  a  dilute  solution  of  glucose 
or  honey  instead  of  water.  After  pressing,  this  paper  is  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  strong  ammonia,  which  brings  out 
clearly  lines  othermse  quite  invisible. 

Lithographic  Writing  Ink.—Tvro  kinds  of  ink  are  used  in 
the  lithographic  art  —  one.  called  lithographic  crayons  or 
chalk,  forms  the  pencil  vrith  which  the  arti.st  traces  his  de- 
signs. The  Fr.  crayons  of  Bernard  and  Delarue  of  Paris  are 
made  of  best  quality  wax  4  parts,  dry  white  taUow  soap  2 
parts,  white  tallow  2  parts,  gum-lac  2  parts,  lampblack  1 
part,  copal  varnish  1  part.  The  wax  is  melted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  the  lac  broken  small,  added  as  it  melts,  then  the  soap  in 
fine  shavings,  the  tallow,  and  lastly  the  copal  and  lamp- 
black, stirring  all  the  time  with  a  spatula.  It  is  cast  in  brass 
cylindrical  moulds. 

II.  Printing  Ink  (Fr.  encre  d'imprimiere  ;  Ger.  Buchdruck- 
«7V/r6*).— Printer's  ink  is  a  carbon  ink  in  an  oily  and  resin- 
ous vehicle.  The  carbon  is  lampblack,  sometimes  ivory 
black,  and  vrith  a  little  indigo  or  Pnis.  blue.  The  oil  is 
generally  boiled  and  burned  linseed  oil.  or  in  some  European 
countries  nut  oil.  In  addition  to  these  chief  ingredients, 
rosin  and  turpentine  are  used,  more  rarely  balsam  copaiba, 
and  lastly  soap  (common  yellow  rosin  soapi  is  a  very  essen- 
tial ingredient.  The  conditions  required  of  a  good  ink  are 
chiefly— (1)  that  it  distribute  itself  easily  and  well  over  the 
rollers  and  type  :  (2i  it  must  give  a  sharp  and  clean  impres- 
sion, without  adhering  to  the  type  tenaciously  or  blurring 
the  paper  with  excess  of  oil :  (3>  it  must  dry  rapidly  on  the 
paper,  but  remain  soft  upon  the  type  and  rollers  ;  (4)  it  must 
be  black,  and  not  brown  in  color :  and.  lastly,  it  must  be 
proof  against  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  power  of 
chemical  agents.  The  linseed  oil  is  clarified  from  the  fatty 
matters,  and  the  pure  oil  is  boiled  with  great  care  at  a  care- 
fully regulated  temperature  ;  and  during  the  boiling  the  best 
pale  yellow  soap  is  added  to  give  it  consistency,  and  the  re- 
quired dryers  are  also  now  mixed  with  it.  The  best  black  is 
that  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  naphtha,  the  combustion 
being  carefully  regulated.  This  black  is  ground  up  carefully 
with  the  dning  oil.  which  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
varnish,  and  the  ink  is  complete.  The  oil  is  clarified  from 
the  fatty  and  useless  matters,  and  is  better  if  old,  and  must 
not  only  be  long  boiled,  but  burned  by  setting  fire  to  the 
vapors  floating  over  it,  the  flames  being  extinguished  by  a 
tight-fitting  metallic  cover  shut  over  the  boUer.  which  .should 
never  be  more  than  half  full  The  ink  used  by  copperplate 
printers  differs  in  the  oil.  which  is  not  so  much  boiled  as  to 
acquire  the  adhesive  quality.  This  would  render  it  less  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  engraving,  and  more  diflS- 
cult  either  to  be  spread  or  wiped  off.  The  black  is  likewise 
of  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  lampblack  or  subUmed  char- 
coal, the  Frankfort-black  is  used,  which  is  a  residual  or 
denser  charcoal,  said  to  be  made  from  vine-twigs.  Colored 
printing  inks  are  made  by  using  in  place  of  carbon  any  de- 
sired color  to  mix  with  the  varnish.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  M.  D.] 

Ink'berrj'  (Iter  glabra),  the  popular  name  of  an  elegant 
shrub,  generally  from  2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  slender  and  flexi- 
ble stems,  brilliant,  evergreen  leaves,  leathery  and  shining 
on  the  surface  and  of  a  lanceolate  form,  with  small  black 
berries.    It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  X.  Amer. 

Inkeriuan',  a  v.  in  the  Crimea,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  harbor  of  Sevastopol.  It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
anc.  citv.  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  hill,  the  heights  op- 
posite to  which  are  the  scene  of  a  battle,  fought  Nov.  5, 
18.>1,  in  which  14,0(X1  Eng.  and  Fr.  repelled  60.000  Rus. 

Iii'inau  (Henry),  b.  in  Utica.  X.  V..  Oct.  28,  1801 :  d.  in 
New  York  Jan.  17,  1846.  His  earliest  inclination  was  toward 
a  military  life,  when  the  sight  of  Westmiillers  Danae  deter- 
mined his  bent  to  another  career.  He  studied  with  John 
Wesley  Jarvis  ;  went  to  Boston  as  a  portrait-painter  in  1822 : 
in  1*32  removed  to  Phila. :  from  thence,  chiefly  in  order 
to  be  in  the  country,  he  went  to  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. :  returned 
to  Xew  York,  but,  being  disabled  by  ill-health,  was  induced 
to  visit  Eng.  with  commissions  to  paint  for  Amer.  friends 
portraits  of  Chalmei-s.  Macaulay.  and  Wordsworth.  In  1845. 
resisting  strong  professional  and  social  temptations  to  re- 
main iu  Eng.,  where  his  success  had  been  eminent,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  to  sicken  again  and  die.  I.'s  repu- 
tation was  established  early,  and  continued  to  increase. 
His  portraits  were  life  size,  cabinet  size,  and  in  miniature. 
The  subjects  of  his  other  pieces  were  various— A'niaw 
Wood.  Rydal  Water,  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Suamp.  Tivut-Fishing, 
The  Xtustioy.  etc.  He  executed  much  in  crayon  and  with 
the  pen,  and  did  work  in  lithograph.  He  was  a  pleasing 
writer  also  of  sketches  and  letters.       O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Iiiu  [Lat.  iFnus].  river  of  S.  Ger..  rises  iu  the  Lake  of 
Longhino,  Switz.,  nearlv  7000  ft.  above  the  sea  :  flows  X.  E., 
enters  the  Tyrol ;  then  about  90  m.  throuirh  Bavaria,  thence 
N.,  and  after  a  course  of  315  m.  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Passau.  It  is  the  largest  Alpine  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
and  is  navigable  for  much  of  its  coui-se. 

lu'uegi  (Thomas),  b.  in  1662.  of  a  noble  Scot,  family,  ed. 
in  the  Coll.  of  Navarre  in  Paris ;  became  a  Catholic  priest 
and  prill,  of  the  Scotch  coll.  at  Paris.  Wrote  A  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Anc.  Inhabs.  of  the  X.  Parts  of  Brit.,  and  with 
his  brother  Louis  the  Memoirs  of  Jamts  II.    D.  Feb.  9,  1744. 
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lu'uess  (George),  h.  in  Newburg,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
May  1,  1825  ;  took  lessons  in  art ;  came  to  New  York  at  16, 
and  studied  engraving ;  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
pursuing  his  object ;  returned  to  his  liome  in  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  emerged  4  yrs.  later  ;  spent  a  month  with  Regis 
Gignoux,  and  then  began  his  career  as  a  landscape-artist. 
I.  has  been  called  a  disciple  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  whose 
pictures  his  own  in  sentiment  resemble.  His  landscapes 
are  touched  with  imagination  and  charged  with  poetic  feel- 
ing. His  themes  are  imaginative  :  Peiwe  and  Plenfij,  The 
Signof  Pniinl^f,  A  Vision  of  Faith,  etc.  His  less  ambitious 
works,  A  l'((s.<}iiii  s/orni.  Sunnncv  Afternoon,  TtvUight,  etc., 
show  a  teiidi^r  syniiiathy  with  nature. 

Iii'noeeiit  I.,  Saint,  was  elected  bp.  of  Rome  Apr.  27, 
402 ;  interceded  with  Arcadius,  emp.  of  the  East,  in  behalf 
of  Chry.sostom,  who  was  banished  ;  prevailed  on  Honorius, 
emp.  of  the  West,  to  persecute  the  Donatists,  who  were  ex- 
communicated (40.5) ;  made  exertions  to  save  Rome  from 
Alaric  and  bis  Visigoths,  who  nevertheless  sacked  that  city 
Aug.  24,  410;  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians 
and  the  Novatians ;  first  practised  the  system  of  sending 
legates  to  represent  the  papal  see  in  remote  dists. ;  was 
vigorous  in  maintaining  the  right  of  bis  see  to  exercise  ap- 
pellant jurisdiction  over  other  bishoprics,  and  enforced  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  I).  March  12,  417.  —  Innocent  II. 
(Gregorio  Papareschi),  b.  in  Rome  about  1090;  was  chosen 
pope  Feb.  14,  1130,  but  Peter  de  Leon  (Anacletus  II.)  was 
put  forward  as  pope  by  a  minority  of  the  electoral  body ; 
went  to  Cluny  in  Fr.  ;  restored  to  power  at  Rome  by 
Lothaire  (1133) ;  again  driven  from  Rome,  again  restored 
by  Lothaire  (1137),  finally  recognized  after  the  death  of 
Anacletus  (1138)  ;  convoked  in  1139  the  second  Council  of 
Lateran  ;  condemned  tlie  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and 
of  Abelard  (1140) :  pronounced  an  interdict  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Fr.  ;  an  insurrection  of  the  Roms.  restored  the 
senate  and  the  tribunes  of  anc.  Rome.  D.  Sept.  24.  1143.— 
Innocent  III.  (Lotario  (Jonti),  b.  in  11(31  at  Anagni ;  pope  in 
1198 ;  enlarged  the  papal  temporalities  ;  greatly  diminished 
Ger.  authority  in  It.  ;  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus  of 
Fi".,  and  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  1300 ;  com- 
pelled King  John  of  Eng.  to  make  his  possessions  the  tribu- 
tary fief  of  Rome ;  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
suzerain  of  Sic,  Bavaria,  and  Den. ;  proclaimed  in  1208  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses ;  sent  out  the  crusade 
which  founded  the  Lat.  empire  at  Constantinople ;  convened 
the  4th  Lateran  Council  121.5.  1).  at  Perugia  Jixly  17,  1216. — 
Innocent  III.,  Antipope  1178-80,  called  LamlKx,  was  a  Fran- 
gipani,  and  d.  in  prison.— Innocent  IV.  {.si/iif/u/i/o  t/e'  Fieschi), 
pope  1243,  d.  12.54.  His  pontificate  was  cliaractt-rized  by  war- 
fare with  the  Ghibelline  party,  his  opponents  being  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Ger.  and  Conrad,  his  son.— Innocent  V.  (Peter 
of  Tarantasia,  Doctor  Famosissimus),  b.  at  Moustier,  Savoy, 
in^l225;  pope  in  1276;  d.  June  12,  1276. — Innocent  VI. 
(Etiemie  Avber),  h.  at  Mont,  Limousin;  pope  at  Avignon 
1.3.52-62  ;  d.  at  A\ignon  Sept.  12,  1362.— Innocent  VII.  ( Cosmo 
Miffliorati),  pope  in  1404 ;  d.  Nov.  6,  1406.— Innocent  VIII. 
{Oiovanni  Battista  Cibo),  b.  in  Genoa  in  1432  of  Gr.  stock  ; 
a  man  of  irregular  life ;  obtained  the  papacy  by  simony  in 
1484;  d.  July  2.5,  1492.  —  Innocent  IX.  {Oiovanni  Antonio 
FacchinMi),  b.  at  Bologna  in  1519;  pope  1591;  d.  Dec.  30, 
1591.- Innocent  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  PanfUi),  b.  at  Rome 
May  7,  1574  ;  pope  1644  ;  extended  the  sway  of  the  papacy  ; 
d.  Jan.  6,  1655.— Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),  b.  at 
Como  in  1611  ;  pope  Sept.  21,  1676  ;  undertook  to  revive  the 
anc.  discipline  of  the  Ch. ;  had  quarrels  with  Louis  XIV. 
about  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  (1678),  in  which  tiie 
Fr.  bps.  declared  (1682)  the  authority  of  the  pope  inferior  to 
that  of  a  gen.  council ;  condemned  and  burned  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Fr.  bps.  In  1687  lie  abolished  the  right  of  asylum 
as  formerly  exercised  by  foreign  ambassadors  ;  sanctioned 
the  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition  of  Molino's  docti-ine  of 
Ciuietism  ;  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg,  andd.  Aug.  12, 
1689. — Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  b.  at  Naples  Mar. 
13,  1615;  pope  in  1692;  d.  Sept.  27,  1700.— Innocent  XIII. 
(Michel  Angelo  (Jonti),  b.  at  Rome  May  15,  1655 ;  pope  1721  ;  d. 
Mar.  7,  1724.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Charles 
W.  Greene,  M.  D.l 

In'nocents'  Day  [in  Old  Eng.  Childermas],  the  day 
(Dec.  28)  on  which  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  chs.  celebrate 
the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  who  are  called 
the  Holy  Innocents  and  considered  as  the  earliest  Chr.  mar- 
tyrs. In  some  Catholic  countries  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  is  celebrated  by  playing  practical  jokes. 

Inns'pruck,  or  Innsbruck,  town  of  Aus.,  cap.  of 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn.  It  is  1800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  en- 
circled by  mts.  from  0000  to  8000  ft.  high.  The  cathedral 
contains  a  monument  of  Maximilian  I.,  of  marble  and 
bronze,  and  also  that  of  Andreas  Hofer.  It  has  a  univ. 
Pop.  10,810. 

Inuuit.    See  Esquimaux. 

I'no,  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  secretly  married  to  Athamas, 
king  of  Orchomenus,  to  whom  she  bore  Learchus  and  Meli- 
certes.  Having  accepted  from  Hermes  the  young  Dionysus 
to  nurse.  Here  visited  her  and  her  husband  with  madness, 
when  Athamas  slew  Learchus.  I.  fled  with  Melicertes  in 
her  arms  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  changed 
into  a  sea-goddess,  Leucothea. 

Inocar'pus  cdu'lis,  a  stately  evergreen  ti-ee  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  of  the  (n-der  Thynielacea',  producing  a 
nut  which  after  roasting  is  a  palatable  and  inii)ortant  food. 
The  tree  puts  out  from  its  trunk  curious  plank-hke  but- 
tresses, which  are  very  convenient  to  the  natives  for  use  as 
natural  boards,  after  peeling  off  the  bark. 

Inocula'tion  [Lat.  inondu,  to  "  bud  "],  in  gen.  the  con- 
veyance of  disease  to  an  individual  by  means  of  the  appli- 
cation of  morbific  material  to  his  person,  especially  upon  a 
wound  ;  in  particular,  it  signifies  such  a  transfer  of  variola, 
or  smallpox ;  which  is  also  known  by  the  more  specific 
term  of  variolation.  Inoculated  smallpox  differs  from 
natural  smallpox  chiefly  in  its  course  being  milder  and 


shorter.  I.  proved  the  source  of  disaster  to  tlie  community, 
since  inoculated  smallpox  was  found  to  be  as  infectious  as 
the  natural  disease.  Owing  chiefly  to  this  fact,  I.  Avas 
I'apidly  supplanted  by  the  announcement  of  Jenner's  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  (1798),  and  has  now  fallen  into  com- 
plete desuetude. 

Inquisl'tion  [Lat.  inqnisitio,  a  "  seeking  "'  or  "  search- 
ing for,"  "inquiring  into,"  "examination"],  in  law,  a 
seeking  for  proof  in  support  of  an  accusation,  a  legal  inves- 
tigation, involving  the  examination  of  the  inquisitors  and 
the  inquisitorial  process.  In  hist.,  first  a  process  of  investi- 
gation, then  a  tribunal  under  various  furnis  and  modifica- 
tions, then  a  fixed  inst.  of  a  twofold  type,  established  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  R.  Cath.  states  to  search  out  and  punisli 
heretics,  unbelievers,  and  certain  classes  of  offenders 
against  morals  and  the  canon  law. 

1.  The  Imperial  Inquisition  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  a  civil 
process.  The  emp.  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395)  used  in- 
quisitors for  the  detection  of  the  Manicha?ans.  Justinian 
(525-565)  employed  similar  officers  to  search  for  heretics  in 
gen.  The  Chr.  doctrines  were  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
law,  and  heresy  thus  became  a  civil  offence. 

II.  Th£  Diocssan  Inquisition  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  an  ec- 
clesiastical process  or  function.  About  800  the  civil  powers 
committed  the  jurisdiction  in  inquisitorial  cases  to  the  bps. 
in  their  several  dioceses.  If  a  person  found  guilty  remaine(l 
obdurate,  he  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  court  to  be 
punished  under  the  common  law.  This  sort  of  function 
assumed  a  far  wider  significancy  in  the  12th  century. 

III.  The  Pnpcd  Legatine  Inqidsition.  —  The  disaffection 
toward  the  Ch.  which  marked  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
spread,  especially  in  portions  of  Fi-ance.  To  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216)  it  seemed  that  the  bps.  were  carrying  on  pro- 
ceedings against  these  heretics  too  feebly.  He  sent  papal 
legatesmto  S.  Fr.  to  give  more  energy  to  the  repression  of 
tlie  Waldenses  (1198).  The  legatine  inquisitors  held  a  court 
of  their  own,  and  tried,  condemned,  and  inflicted  penalties, 
and,  with  the  concun-ence  of  the  magistracy,  even  death. 

IV.  Bise  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  Permanent  Institution.— T^he 
official  initiative  in  this  work  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Fourtli  Lateran  Council  (1215),  Innocent  III. 
presiding.  It  took  the  first  steps  m  the  direction  of  a  per- 
manent I.  Condemned  heretics  were  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  secular  power.  Any  prince  declining  to  purge  his 
land  of  heresy  was  to  be  excommunicated.  If  he  jiersisted, 
the  pope  was  to  absolve  his  vassals  from  their  allegiance. 
Those  who  joined  in  the  crusade  for  the  extermination  of 
heretics  were  to  have  the  same  indulgence  as  the  crusaders 
who  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Council  of  Toulouse 
(1229)  adopted  a  number  of  canons  tending  to  give  permanent 
character  to  the  I.  Any  one  permitting  a  heretic  to  remain 
in  his  country,  or  who  shielded  him,  was  to  be  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  property  and  official  position.  Men  from  the 
age  of  14,  and  women  from  12,  were  to  make  oath,  and  re- 
new it  every  2  yrs.,  that  they  would  inform  on  heretics. 

V.  Organic  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition.— \n  Aug.  1231 
Gregory  IX.  placed  the  I.  in  the  charge  of  the  Dominicans. 
Under  its  jurisdiction  per.sistent  heresy  was  treated  with 
unsparing  severity.  But  the  Ch.  might  not  shed  blood  with 
her  own  hands,  and  so  it  was  necessary  that  princes  should 
cowork  with  her  in  carrying  out  the  measures  to  repress 
heresy.  This  may  properly  be  called  an  ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal  tribunal. 

VI.  Method  and  Lairs  of  tfie  "Ancient "  Inquisition.— When 
persons  were  suspected  of  heresy,  their  fellows  in  guilt,  and 
even  common  convicts,  were  accepted  as  witnesses  against 
them.  The  accused  were  to  know  nothing  of  them.  Con- 
fession was  wrung  from  them  by  torture,  which  was  at  the 
beginning  aiiiilied  by  the  civil  authorities ;  but  the  I.  sub- 
sequently ttiok  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  under  direc- 
tion of  I^rban  IV.  (1261-64). 

VII.  The  Ecclesiastico-political  Inquisition. — 1.  In  France. — 
The  special  sphere  of  the  I.  in  the  period  of  its  earliest  or- 
ganization was  in  S.  Fi*.  (1229-;34).  Its  proceedings  were 
inarked  with  such  severity  that  insurrections  took  place. 
Four  of  the  inquisitors  were  put  to  death  in  Toulouse,  and 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  I.  from  that  place. 
It  was  again  restored,  and  again  fell  into  its  earlier  cruelty. 
In  the  14th  century  it  died  out  in  Fr.,  although  2  centuries 
later  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  into  use  against  the 
Huguenots. 

2.  Germany.— \n  1231  Pope  Gregory  IX.  appointed  Conrad 
of  Marburg  as  grand  inquisitor  of  (ier.  His  severity  aroused 
gen.  indignation,  and  the  pope  disavowed  the  excesses  of 
his  official.  For  more  than  a  century  the  I.  seemed  robbed 
of  its  vitality  in  Ger. ;  but  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  it 
was  revived  by  several  popes,  notably  by  Innocent  VIII. 
(1484).  The  Ref.  broke  the  power  of  the  I.  in  (3er.  The 
Jesuits  endeavored  to  restore  it  in  Aus.  and  Bohemia.  In 
Bavaria  (1599)  it  was  formally  established,  but  it  soon  van- 
ished from  all  parts  of  Ger. 

3.  Italy— Rome.— The  I.  was  introduced  into  It.  by  Greg- 
ory IX.  (1235).  Its  central  tribunal  at  Rome  was  employed 
by  Paul  IV.  (15.55-.59)  against  Protestantism.  In  conjunction 
with  the  I.  stood  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office.  Six- 
tus  V.  (1,585-90)  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Congregation 
(1588).  The  chief  inquisitor  was  always  a  Dominican.  The 
])ope  liimsclf  met  with  the  court  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
confirnied  its  dccisiuns.  The  I.  in  It.  was  abolished  by  Nap. 
(1808),  was  sancfioncd  again  by  Pius  VII.  (1814).  but  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  It.  1870. 

4.  Venice.— The  republic  of  Venice  refused  to  receive  from 
the  pope  an  I.  dependent  on  him,  but  instituted  one  under 
state  control  (1286).  The  I.  of  Venice  was  in  the  main  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  kept  such  by  the  state.  While  Sp. 
stimulated  the  I.,  and  gave  it  the  largest  powers,  Venice 
confined  its  jurisdiction  to  cases  of  heresy. 

5.  Naples,  Sicily,  Tuscany.— The  I.  proper  was  never  estab- 
lished m  Naples.  That  which  was  established  under  the 
control  of  the  gen.  inquisitor  of  Sp.  was  abrogated  in  1782. 
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It  was  i-estored  iu  Sard,  by  (Jregory  XVI.  (ISii).  aud  stood 
until  1848.  The  'I'uscan  I.  was  suppressed  bv  the  grand  duke 
Leopold  II.  (18:24-59). 

VIII.  The  "  Modern  "  or  "  Spanish  "  In(jiimtion.—\.  Spain.— 
Tlie  theatre  of  the  most  terrible  form  of  the  I.  has  been  Sp. 
The  whole  streiifrth  of  the  C'h.  and  State  has  never  Vjeen  so 
centralized  as  there,  in  the  repression  of  what  was  regarded 
as  threatening  the  life  of  both.  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
liad  been  eompelled  (1891)  to  make  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  converts  were  more  than  suspected  of  cling- 
ing in"  secret  to  the  faith  they  had  publicly  renounced.  A 
compulsory  fidelity  is  the  natural  sequence  of  a  compulsory 
profession.  Of  this  compulsion  the  I.  became  the  organ. 
All  early  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  (1470)  by 
("ardiiiai  de  Mendoza,  abp.  of  Seville,  afterward  of  Toledo. 
About  1477  he  sketched  a  plan  by  which  tlie  I.  should  be 
made  a  i>ermanent  ecclesiastical  court,  with  larger  powers 
and  more  effectual  methods.  This  met  the  approval  t)f 
Ferdinand  and  (after  a  temporary  hesitation)  of  Isabella, 
and  in  1480  was  adopted  by  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  This  court 
began  its  official  work  (Jan.  ~',  1481)  by  an  edict  in  regard  to 
the  arrest  of  heretics,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Jews  who 
had  professed  conversion.  Four  days  after,  B  of  the  con- 
demned were  burned,  17  more  in  Mar.,  and  by  Nov.  4,278 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  autos-da-fe  of  Seville.  In  that  yr., 
or  within  several  yrs..  the  number  burned  alive  is  computed 
at  2000.  Many  more  were  burned  in  effigy  :  17,000  were  rec- 
onciled— i.  e.  iiad  the  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  confiscation,  and  other  penalties.  In  1483  Pope  Six- 
tus  IV.  appointed  Tiiomas  de  Torquemada,  a  Dominican 
prior,  inquisitor-gen.  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  estimate 
of  the  number  burned  alive  in  the  18  yrs.  of  his  ministrv 
ranges  from  about  9000  to  10,000;  between  6aX)  and  7m) 
were  burned  in  effigy,  which  involved  infamy  to  the  dead, 
and  to  the  living  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  dear.  Nearly 
100,0(X)  were  punished  in  other  ways.  Diego  de  Dega,  a 
Dominican  friar,  abp.  of  Seville,  succeeded  Torquemada  as 
grand  inquisitor  (1499).  During  the  6  or  7  jts.  of  his  admin- 
istration l(it>4  were  burned  alive,  832  in  effigy,  and  32."45(j  puu- 
ished  in  other  ways.  The  third  inquisitor-gen.  was  Cardinal 
Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  (1507-17).  In  those  10  yrs.  2.J30 
were  burned  alive,  13(58  in  effigy,  47,26:?  were  punished  in 
other  ways  ;  but  in  this  estimate  is  included  those  vs-ho  suf- 
fered in  Aragon,  whose  I.  was  not  subject  to  Ximenes.  The 
I.  in  Sp.  long  maintained  its  original  rigor.  Philip  II.  (1555- 
98.)  used  it  to  crush  out  Protestantism. 

The  procedure  in  the  trials  of  the  Sp.  I.  was  thoroughly 
methodized.  It  was  the  business  of  subordinate  officials, 
called  '"familiars."'  to  arrest  the  heretics  and  bring  them 
to  the  place  of  .iudgment.  The  immediate  process  was 
as  follows :  The  person  suspected  or  indicted  was  sum- 
mcjiied  3  times  by  a  public  judicial  citation.  If  he  failed 
to  appear  he  was  excommunicated  in  contumaciam,  under 
reservation  of  a  yet  severer  punishment.  If  he  appeared, 
he  was  at  once  put  under  arrest.  If  he  promptly  confessed 
his  guilt,  he  was  spared  the  penalty  of  death.  But  even  in 
that  case  he  and  his  entire  kindred  were  declared  incompe- 
tent to  bear  any  office  of  public  trust.  If  he  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  proofs  were  insufficient,  he  was  dismissed, 
but  remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the  familiars.  The 
ordinary  result  of  this  was,  that  he  was  arrested  the  second 
time.  If  the  prisoner  refused  to  confess  he  was  remanded 
to  prison,  and  after  several  months  was  required  to  make 
(jath  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  whole  truth.  If  he  re- 
fused to  do  this,  he  was  condemned  without  any  further 
evidence.  He  was  not  to  know  who  were  witnesses  against 
him.  Two  hearsay  witnesses  counted  as  one  eye-witness. 
The  family  of  the  accused  were  allowed  to  testify  against 
him,  but  uot  in  his  favor.  If  he  stood  firm  in  his  refusal 
to  confess,  he  was  subjected  to  the  3  grades  of  torture— 
the  cord,  the  water,  and  the  fire.  If  he  was  brought  to  con- 
fession, he  was  put  to  the  torture  a  second  time  to  ascertaiu 
his  motives.  A  third  time  he  was  tortm-ed  to  lead  him  to 
betray  those  who  were  his  accomplices  and  sympathizers. 
After  these  confessions  he  was  regarded  as  a  penitent,  but  a 
solemn  abjuration  was  required  of  him.  Kelapse  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  If  any  one  died  under  suspicion,  or  if 
suspicion  was  first  excited  after  his  death,  the  trial  went  on 
as  if  he  were  living.  If  the  remains  of  the  suspected  dead 
could  be  found,  they  were  burned  ;  if  not,  the  burning  iu 
effigy  was  substituted.  When  the  various  formalities  had 
been  gone  through,  the  auto-da-fe  was  held.  The  feature 
most  attractive  was  the  burning  to  death  of  the  condemned. 
But  the  autos-da-fe  were  not  exclusively  scenes  of  death. 
In  some  there  were  no  executions.  The  autos-da-fe  were  to 
the  people  an  epitome  and  anticipation  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. In  tlie  17th,  and  yet  more  in  the  18th  century  these 
'■  acts  of  faith  "  became  "rarer.  The  penalties  were  executed 
privately,  and  the  tribunal  lost  more  and  more  of  its  most 
dreadful  characteristics.  By  an  edict  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
(Dec.  4,  1808)  the  I.  was  abrogated.  From  the  period  of  its 
introduction  in  its  later  form  into  Sp.  (1481)  to  the  time  of  its 
abrogation  (1808)  it  is  estimated  that  the  I.  liad  burned  alive 
31,912,  iu  effigy  17,659,  and  had  inflicted  severe  punishments 
of  other  kinds  on  291,4.56  persons. 

2.  Thf  XtfherlanUii.—Vvinn  Spain  Charles  V.  (1516  ."iO)  and 
Philip  II.  (1.556-98)  endeavoi-fd  to  transfer  the  1.  to  tlie  Neth- 
erlands, where  the  numlier  put  to  death  has  been  placed  as 
high  as  1(K),000  bv  competent  authorities,  and  by  none  at  less 
than  50,000. 

3.  America.Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amcr.  the  Span- 
iai'ds  introduced  the  I.  into  it.  ^Slex..  Carthagena,  and  Lima 
were  the  principal  seats  of  its  jurisdii'titm. 

4.  Portugal. — The  I.  was  introduced  into  Port,  under  Sp. 
domination  (1.5.57).  John  IV.  of  Braganza,  after  the  libera- 
tion of  his  country  from  the  Sp.  (1640),  withdrew  from  it  the 
right  of  confiscation.  The  Port.  I.  exhibited  sjiecial  severity 
in  the  E.  I.,  where  (Joa  was  its  centre.  John  VI.  (1792-18-26) 
abolished  the  I.  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 

C.  r.  Krautu. 


lui^aii'it)'  [Lat.  insanitas,  "  unsoundness  "],  mental  de- 
rangement or  alienation,  lunacy,  madness,  eraziness. 

Definition.— AW  the  facts  of  science  point  to  the  brain  as 
that  organ  the  manifestation  of  whose  activities  we  tei"m 
mental  phenomena.  Mental  activities  vary  with  the  nutri- 
tive changes  of  the  brain,  exhaustion  following  prolonged 
action,  which  is  again  recovered  from  after  a  period  of  com- 
plete or  paitial  inactivity,  during  which  time  repair  of  cere- 
bral tissue  takes  place.  If  we  refer  normal  psychical  phe- 
nomena to  healthy  cerebral  action,  we  must  necessarily  at- 
tribute psychical  derangement  to  disordered  cerebral  action : 
hence  I.  must  be  the'manife.station  of  a  diseased  brain.  But 
disease  of  the  brain  does  not  always  produce  I.  A  blow  on 
the  head  may  suspend  consciousness,  hemorrhage  in  the 
brain  may  interfere  with  the  execution  of  voluntaiy  move- 
ments, without  serious  impairment  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
The  delirium  of  fever  and  intoxication  are  not  ordinarily  in- 
cluded under  the  term  insanity.  Tuke  defines  I.  as  ""a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  whether 
marked  by  intellectual  or  emotional  disorder,  such  affection 
not  being  the  mere  symptom  or  immediate  result  of  fever 
or  poison."  He  makes  "  the  suspension  or  impairment  of 
action  of  the  healthy  will  "  as  an  additional  qualification  to 
his  definition  for  legal  purposes.  It  should  be  clearly  bonie 
in  mind,  however,  that  I.  from  a  scientific  standpoint  in- 
cludes conditions  which  do  not  sei-iousty  impair  mental  re- 
sponsibility. 

Definition  of  Illusion,  Hallucination,  and  Delusion. — An  illu- 
sion is  an  incorrect  perception  of  a  real  object ;  a  hallucina- 
tion is  an  incorrect  perception  of  a  sensation  originating 
within  the  body  not  excited  by  an  external  object :  dehmion 
is  a  false  belief.  Mistaking  a  guide-post  for  a  man  would 
be  an  illusion  of  sight ;  hearing  a  voice  when  no  one  is 
speaking,  seeing  a  face  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  are  exam- 
liles  of  hallucination,  respectively,  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
If  the  individual  is  unable  by  his  judgment  to  correct  an 
illusion  or  a  hallucination,  he  has  a  delusion,  and  in  this  case 
a  delusicm  indicative  of  I.  A  delusion  may  be  the  result 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  not  connected  ^\ith  illusions  or 
hallucinations.  While  all  these  conditions  may  occur  as 
symptoms  of  I.,  they  do  not  of  themselves  always  indicate  it, 
though  delusions  are  sufficient  proof  if  they  relate  to  circum- 
stances which  the  individual  ought  to  be  able  to  reason  vor- 
rectly  upon  when  iu  possession  of  his  nonnal  intellectual 
faculties. 

Frequency.— m^.tX^tiiiS  respecting  the  frequency  of  I.  in  a 
community  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  so  imperfect 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  modifjing  circumstances. 

A(je.—Y>v.  Piiny  Earrs  statistics  show  that  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30  I.  is  most  frequent. 

Sex.—Dv.  Jar\is  concluded  from  his  collecticm  of  statistics 
that  males  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  I.  than  females. 

Marriage.— '^l.  Parcheppe  found  that  among  17.932  lunatics 
in  various  asylums,  49  per  cent,  were  single,  40  per  cent, 
were  married,  and  11  per  cent,  were  widowed. 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  to  the  jwyinlalion  is 
stated  bv  Bucknill  and  Tuke  to  have  been  in  1871  :  in  Eng.. 
1  to  329 :  in  Scot  .  1  to  411  ;  in  Ire.,  1  to  383 ;  in  Fr..  1  to  400 : 
in  the  U.  S.,  1  to  622. 

Causes. — So  many  factors  are  potent  in  the  production  of 
every  case  of  I.  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  estimate 
their  respective  values.  Causes  of  disease  are  commonly 
divided  into  predisposing,  or  those  which  render  disease  lia- 
ble, and  exciting,  or  those  which  actually  induce  the  attack  : 
some  agencies  inay  act  in  both  ways.  Hereditary  predispo- 
sition is  the  most  important  cause  of  I. :  not  from  the  exist- 
ence in  ancestors  of  I.  alone,  but  the  transmission  of  an  un- 
stable nervous  system  leading  to  psychical  degeneration. 
Drunkenness,  emotional  excesses,  and  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence  in  one  generation  are  among  the  most  frequent 
predisposing  causes  of  I.  in  the  next,  in  which  the  same 
causes  may  act  as  predisposing  and  exciting.  Adaptation 
of  life  to  the  ever  varying  surroundings  resulting  from  mod- 
ern civilization  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  predis- 
posing tt^)  and  exciting  I.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  give  the  fol- 
hjwing  enumeration  of  exciting  causes  in  the  order  of  their 
fre(iuency  :  Domestic  trouble  and  domestic  grief,  intemper- 
ance, epilepsy,  affections  of  the  head  and  spine,  uterine 
disorders,  religious  anxiety  and  excitement,  disappointed 
affections,  sexual  vice,  fever  and  febrile  diseases. 

( '/(/.■^.•'•ification  of  the  forms  of  I.  have  been  attempted  on  a 
psychological  basis—/,  e.  ac-cording  to  the  different  mental 
faculties;  on  an  anatomical  basis  —  i.  e.  according  to  the 
stnu'tural  changes  which  occur  in  the  diseased  bi-ain  :  on 
an  e/iotogical  basis— i.  e.  on  the  causes  which  produced  the 
1.  or  the  special  bodily  disease  with  which  it  may  be  as- 
sociated ;  and  on  a  syinptoniatical  basis— being  constructed 
from  some  special  characteristics,  as  exaltation  or  depres- 
sion, or  representing  the  gen.  picture  of  the  disease  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  grouping  of  symptoms  and  bodily  signs  ; 
being  also  known  as  the  </(//»■«/ method,  from  representing 
what  is  actually  found  at  the  bedside.  M'e  have  followed, 
mainly,  the  classification  of  Kraft-Kbing. 

A.  Arrest  or'  Psychical  Ihrdopmait. — («)  Idiocy.  (6)  Cretin- 
(•w).— Congenital  conditions,  the  result  of  perverted  or  ar- 
rested growth  and  development  of  the  bniiii  in  both,  and 
associated  with  peculiar  bodily  degenerations  in  the  latter. 

B.  Psychical  Disea.<e  of  the  Jhrtlojhd  Drain.  —  I.  Psyc/u-- 
neu roses. —Forms  of  I.  wliich  attack  individuals  wliose  cere- 
bral functions  were  previously  normal  and  without  evident 
predisposition  to  disease,  in  contradistinction  to  those  de- 
pendent on  a  defective  psychical  organization  characterized 
by  instability  and  predisposition  to  disease  (psychical  de- 
generation). 

1.  Primary,  curable  conditions.— (a)  Conditions  u-ith  depres- 
sion of  the  emotions  and  difficult  execution  or'  j>sychical  acts  : 
Melahcholia.-ln  consequence  of  defective  nutritive  changes 
the  brain  can  only  produce  feelings  of  a  sad  or  painful 
character.    Impressions  of  all  kinds  excite  only  a  train  of 
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thought  which  is  sorrowful.  The  patient  looks  out  upon  a 
world  of  gloom,  the  reflex  of  his  own  gloomy  interior.  In 
mild  expressions  of  the  disease  this  sad  disposition,  com- 
bined with  a  slow  association  of  ideas  and  reluctant  volun- 
tary effort,  may  be  all  that  presents  itself,  leading  to  a  sad 
expression,  seclusion,  and  inactivity.  In  other  cases  de- 
lusions follow  :  strange  morbid  fears  take  possession  of  the 
patient ;  some  great  trouble  which  he  cannot  define  is  about 
to  burst  upon  him  ;  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face  :  all  is  lost ; 
even  God  has  forsaken  him.  Self-accusation  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  these  delusions  ;  he  is  persecuted,  but  not 
innocently,  as  in  another  form  of  I.  :  he  deserves  it  all :  it  is 
a  just  punishment  for  unpardonable  sins :  he  has  brought 
riiin  upon  a  relative  or  friend,  who  can  only  be  saved  from 
future  damnation  by  the  patient's  death.  Suicidal  attempts 
follow  sucli  delusions.  As  a  result  of  hallucinations  and  il- 
lusions, voices  reproach  him  :  frightful  visions  of  monsters 
and  devils  torment  him  :  odors  of  dead  bodies  or  the  brim- 
stone fumes  of  hell  fill  his  nostiils  :  his  food  is  poisoned,  or 
has  a  filthy  taste.  The  details  of  delusions  vary  according 
to  the  sex,  habits,  education,  and  social  surroundings  of  the 
patient,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  While  a  passive,  in- 
different condition  is  a  characteristic  of  melancholia,  it 
sometimes  passes  into  wild,  active  delirium,  but  even  then 
not  a  gay  delirium  :  it  is  still  tlie  outburst  of  unendurable 
distress ;  life  is  naught  but  a  burden,  from  which  he  seeks 
to  escape  :  this  often  becoming  the  one  aim  which  even  in 
passive  states  is  followed  with  a  persistence  and  cunning 
that  may  thwart  the  most  vigilant  attendant.  Homicidal 
acts  may  be  resorted  to  :  thus,  a  mother  may  kill  her  child 
to  save  it  from  everlasting  punishment.  Beside  these  pass- 
ive and  active  forms  of  melancholia,  there  is  a  form  known 
as  melancholia  with  stupor,  often  mistaken  for  dementia. 
The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  expressionless,  and  in- 
active, though  the  mind  may  be  active  in  this  state  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  delusions.  All  these  forms  may  appear 
as  stages  in  a  single  case,  or  one  or  the  other  may  predomi- 
nate. The  delusions  maybe  confined  to  a  belief  that  bodily 
defects  exist,  this  being  known  as  hijpodionchiat>is.  {(/)  Con- 
ditions with  exaltation  of  the  emolioiis  and  excessively  active 
discharge  of  physical  acts :  Mania. — We  may  subdivide  mania 
into  a  mild  form— Maniacal  Exaltation— and  a  severe  form— 
Acute  Mania.  In  the  first  we  may  have  nothing  more  than  a 
general  feeling  of  exhilaration  similar  to  the  effects  of  mod- 
erate alcoholic  stimulation.  The  patient's  surroundings 
appear  to  him  to  be  all  that  is  desirable,  regardless  of  how 
gloomy  they  may  be  in  reality.  Logical  reasoning  is  seldom 
destroyed  in  this  form,  but  ideas  flow  fast  and  without  ef- 
fort ;  the  bodily  sensations  and  the  emotions  are  pleasura- 
ble, and  strongly  expressed  in  muscular  movements,  as  by 
talking,  laughing,  singing,  dancing,  gestures,  and  feats  of 
strength.  A  feeling  of  power  and  joy  beyond  expression 
seems  to  pervade  the  mind  :  fatigue  is  unknown,  and  sleep 
of  short  duration.  This  picture  may  change  to  one  of  rage, 
perhaps  provoked  by  restraint,  perhaps  the  expression  of  a 
naturally  brutal  disposition,  but  the  ego  is  still  predominant ; 
it  is  not  the  rage  of  despair.  The  aiiimal  propensities  may 
show  themselves,  but  the  acts  of  the  patient  seldom  become 
incoherent  and  purposeless.  In  the  second  form,  ideas 
crowd  upon  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  con- 
fusion follows,  no  distinct  conception  resulting.  Mania 
is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  melancholic  stage,  and  mixed 
phases  may  occur  which  present  phases  of  both  mania  and 
melancholia.  The  chances  for  recovery  are  better  in  mania, 
as  a  rule,  than  in  melancholia,  (c)  Conditions  with  tempo- 
rary abolition  of  psychical  acts  and  an  abnonnal  disposition: 
Stupidity  or  (Jurable  Dementia. — When  these  primary  forms 
do  not  terminate  in  recovery  they  pass  into  :  3.  Secondary 
incurable  conditions,  characterized  by  dissolution  of  the  emo- 
tions, of  the  previous  individuality,  with  its  logical  con- 
nections between  feelings,  conceptions,  and  volitions  ;  brief- 
ly, a  gradual  decay  of  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  feelings  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  in  general.  According  to  whether 
this  process  remains  partial  or  passes  on  to  gen.  psychical 
dissolution,  we  have  :  (a)  Secondary  Monomania  ;  (b)  Termi- 
nal Dementia. 

II.  Psychical  Degeneration.  — (ct)  Affective  or  Emotional  In- 
sanity (folie  raisonani),  characterized  by  the  absence  of  il- 
lusions^ hallucinations,  and  delusions,  and  the  presence  of 
an  abnormally  emotional  state,  usually  of  a  depressive  char- 
acter, as  irritability,  discontentedness,  and  capriciousness  ; 
most  frequent  in  women,  who  are  often  mistaken  for  quar- 
relsome, jealous  wives,  heartless  and  cruel  mothers,  (b) 
Moral  Insanity. — It  is  commonly  dependent  on  congenital 
defects,  often  the  result  of  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  epi- 
lepsy in  the  parents ;  when  acquired  later  in  life  it  is  the 
result  of  some  severe  injury  or  degeneration  of  the  brain. 
In  both  cases  it  is  characterized  by  defect  or  absence  of 
ethical  ideas  and  aesthetic  feelings,  while  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectual faculties  appear  unaffected.  These  moral  idiots 
imderstand  the  difference  between  conventional  right  and 
wrong,  but  their  moral  feelings  are  so  insensible  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong  if 
their  interests  or  inclination  point  otherwise.  Often  in 
childhood  these  monstrosities  may  exhibit  defects  in  the 
ordinary  childish  affections,  and  in  later  yrs.  show  a  cold, 
remorseless  indifference  to  the  finer  feelings  of  social  life, 
while  the  Intellect  is  occupied  in  ser\-ing  the  lower  animal 
propensities,  which  remain,  exhibiting  often  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses.  This  is  most  as- 
tonishing when  the  individual  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  moral  and  intellectual  education.  Crime,  if  it  will 
serve  his  purpose,  possesses  more  attraction  to  him  than 
virtue.  Many  of  this  class  make  up  the  veritable  parasites 
of  society,  vagabonds  and  criminals  of  the  worst  sort ;  be- 
yond redemption,  for  they  are  insensible  to  emotions  which 
are  the  groundwork  of  higlier  ethical  ideas.  As  those  born 
blind  have  no  true  idea  of  color  except  by  name,  so  these 
individuals  can  have  no  true  conception  of  right  and  wrong 
in  an  ethical  sense.    As  we  may  have  all  grades  of  these 


defects,  from  moral  feebleness  to  moral  dementia,  the 
milder  forms  may  be  diflScult  of  recognition,  and  society  is 
seldom  willing  to  admit  even  the  more  decided  examples. 
This  form  of  I.,  however,  is  recognized  by  the  highest  au 
thorities  It  is  denied  by  some,  in  the  sense"  of  being  strictly 
without  intellectual  impairment.  They  claim  that  manv 
exhibit  an  intellect  of,  to  say  the  least,  an  inferior  grade, 
while  others  may  show,  later  in  life,  actual  intellectual  im- 
pairment. Hallucinations,  illusions,  and  delusions  are  not 
found,  ic)  Monomania  ( p?imdre  rerriicktheit).— This  term  is 
used  as  Esquirol  employed  it,  and  not  in  the  popular  sense, 
signifying  I.  on  one  particular  subject,  although  it  includes 
cases  in  which  a  certain  fixed  idea  was  prominent,  yet  not 
the  only  evidence  of  I.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant groups  of  I.,  it  is  also  the  most  typical  form  of 
psychical  degeneration,  being  almost  exclusively  the  result 
of  defective  brain  organization,  in  most  cases  hereditarily 
defective.  It  is  characterized  by  hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions of  a  fixed  nature,  without  a  tendency  toward  de- 
mentia, often  exhibiting,  on  the  contrary,  great  brilliancy 
and  acuteness  of  thought  in  reasoning  on  false  premises. 
Many  individuals  on  the  borderland  of  the  disease  are  noted 
for  their  eccentricities  of  character.  They  may  exhibit  in 
childhood  con^iilsions  from  trifling  causes,  or  become  de- 
lirious in  slight  attacks  of  acute  disease.  The  sexual  func- 
tions frequently  show  abnormal  development.  They  are 
often  the  precocious  children  set  forth  by  fond  parents  as 
intellectual  wonders,  showing  early  tendencies  to  indulge 
in  revery  :  brilliant  in  ideas  of  an  egotistical  nature,  weak  in 
their  execution  :  alternating  between  periods  of  gay  expec- 
tation and  melancholic  depression.  Living  in  an  unnatural 
world  of  romance  and  phantasy,  they  fail  to  realize  the  true 
relations  of  their  surroundings,  and  pave  the  way  to  the 
fully  developed  insanity  of  later  life.  L'nnatural  percep- 
tion's and  ideas  seem  to  spring  up  by  unconscious  mental 
processes,  which  at  first  are  recognized  as  fancies  and  cor- 
rected, but  which  come  again  and  a^ain,  displacing  other 
ideas.  The  individual  finds  that  all  his  perceptions  in  daily 
life  are  placed  in  thought  in  relation  to  this  absorbing  fancy, 
which  colors  everything,  forming  the  background  of  his 
whole  existence,  even  his  acts  varying  in  force  with  the 
swell  of  this  uncontrollable  dream.  He  is  yet  awake  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  dream ;  finally,  however,  it  becomes  to 
him  a  reality :  hallucinations  strengthen  the  delusions, 
which  are  mostly  delusions  of  persecution  that  he  does  not 
deserve  ;  these  often  lead  to  homicidal  acts.  Ideas  of  grau 
deur  are  frequent,  egotism  prevailing— not  the  exaggerated 
ideas  of  a  patient  with  paralytic  dementia,  who  talks  of 
having  just  devoured  a  thousand  breakfasts  or  of  ordering 
a  dozen  horses  to  ride  at  one  time  :  the  ideas  of  the  foi-mer 
are  more  logical.  They  consider  themselves  monarchs,  and 
conduct  themselves  as  such  :  are  great  inventors,  reformers, 
prophets,  gods ;  the  idea  of  persecution  may  still  persist: 
the  reformer  is  falsely  imprisoned  :  some  one  is  jealous  of  the 
inventor  and  seeks  his  life.  Another  frequent  variety  is 
that  of  religious  I.,  the  characteristics  being  often  acquired 
early  in  life,  developed  during  the  excitement  of  revivals, 
frorii  reading  religious  books,  or  through  the  influence  of 
zealous  priests  or  friends.  The  belief  gains  ground  with 
them  that  they  are  called  to  enter  a  secluded  life,  to  become 
religious  reformers,  or  undertake  missions :  miracles  are 
witnessed,  visions  of  heavenly  persons  are  seen.  More 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  these  religious  ideas  are 
closely  connected  w  ith  those  of  an  erotic  nature  :  they  be- 
come "holy  virgins  or  the  brides  of  Christ.  The  erotic  ten- 
dencies may  loe  present  without  the  religiou.s— an  unsatisfied 
love  for  some  ideal  person,  or  one  in  a  circle  or  station  be- 
yond attainment.  In  another  group  of  cases  true  delusions 
ilo  not  appear,  but  persistence  of  a  definite  idea  (zwangs- 
rorstellung)  exists  which  the  individual  cannot  banish,  or  if 
dismissed  it  rises  again.  It  may  be  a  word  or  a  question 
which  incessantly  repeats  itself  in  the  mind,  or  the  repeated 
inquii-y  whether  an  act  just  performed  was  actually  per- 
formed. The  individual  asks  himself,  "  Did  I  lock  the 
door?"  finds,  on  examination,  that  he  has  done  so,  but  the 
next  instant  the  question  comes  again,  "  Did  I  leally  lock 
the  door?"  Sometimes  he  Is  urged  on  to  an  irresistible  act 
—to  steal,  to  burn,  to  murder— though  usually  the  acts  per- 
formed are  harmless.  In  all  these  varieties  of  monomania 
recovery  sometimes  takes  place,  and  many  who  are  on  its 
borders"  might  be  saved  if  they  or  their  friends  fully  real  ■ 
ized  the  situation,  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  real 
facts  of  life  and  away  from  the  day-dreams  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  which  "they  are  able  to  banish  at  a  certain 
stage,  (d)  Insanity  Transformed  from  Constitutional  Neuro- 
ses.—1,  Epileptic  ;  2,  Hysterical ;  3,  Hypochondriacal,  ie)  Pe- 
riodical  Insanity,  consisting  of  several  variations,  the  most 
interesting  being  the  so  caUed  "circular  insanity,"  from 
having  alternating  attacks  of  melancholia  and  mania  with 
lucid  intervals  between  the  changes,  which  may  occupy 
weeks,  months,  or  jts. 

III.  Cerebral  Diseases  in  which  Psychical  Disturbances  Pre- 
dominate.—(a)  Paralytic  Dementia  or  General  Paralysis  ofth^ 
Insane.— An  extremely  frequent  form  of  I.  in  modern  times, 
and  the  only  one  whose  morbid  anat.  is  well  understood, 
being  dependent  on  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes 
of  a  chronic  nature  in  the  membranes,  blood-vessels,  and 
cortex  of  the  brain,  and  frequently  of  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  pro- 
gressive failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  intercur- 
rent melancholic  and  maniacal  attacks,  delusions  of  an  ex- 
alted nature  ;  progressive  muscular  tremor,  incoordination, 
weakness,  and  finally  paralysis,  of  an  irregular  distribu- 
tion, and  changes  of  the  vascular  system,  finally  reaching 
complete  dementia,  and  terminating  in  death,  on  au  average 
in  about  3  yrs.  Before  the  disease  is  fully  established,  be- 
gining  failure  is  observed  in  the  mental  faculties :  loss  of 
memory,  change  in  habits,  such  as  neghgence,  laziness,  indif- 
ference, vulgarity,  and  la  vishness,  in  the  place  of  formerdeau- 
liness,  activity,  preciseness.  modesty,  and  economy ;  the  pen- 
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mansliip  becomes  ehaiiped  :  letters  and  words  are  omitted  ; 
old  anecdotes  are  repeated  aj^ain  and  aeain  ;  irritability  on 
the  one  hand  or  a  remarkably  happy  state  on  the  other  may 
mark  the  emotional  lite.  This  prodromal  stajre  may  continue 
for  months  or  yrs.  Then  follows  in  many  eases  a  melancholic 
and  hypochondriacal  stajre.  The  individual  thinks  that  his 
business  is  mined  :  he  cannot  meet  his  eugafrements ;  his 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat :  moments  may  come  when  he  is 
suddenly  supremely  happy,  but  this  is  replaced  by  the  former 
ideas :  there  is  a  tremor,  slowness,  and  incoordination  of 
the  speech,  a  dullness  of  the  eye.  a  stupid  appearance  of  the 
face ;  the  lips  and  tongue  are  tremulous  while  speaking  : 
there  is  inequality  in  the  muscular  tone  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  face  and  of  the  pupils  ;  there  is  slow  reaction,  or  no  re- 
action of  the  iris  to  hght  :  the  finer  movements  of  the  fingers 
are  made  with  difficulty  ;  sleeplessness  is  common,  and 
suicidal  ideas  may  form,  but  the  patient  has  not  sufficient 
energy  to  execute  them.  This  stage  may  last  a  week  or 
months,  after  which  the  disordered  ideas  may  disappear,  the 
symptoms  of  intellectual  and  muscular  weakness  usually 
remaining  until,  in  time,  either  gradually  or  by  a  maniacal 
outburst,  wild,  extravagant  projects  appear ;  he  makes  pur- 
chases beyond  his  means :  he  is  enraged  at  opposition ; 
recognizes  no  bounds.  The  delusions  of  extravagance  be- 
come more  incoherent,  and  often  change  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour  :  he  speaks  thousands  of  langs. ;  controls 
all  the  govts,  of  the  world  :  he  is  the  god  of  gods ;  possesses 
millions,  which  he  distributes  lavishly  on  all  his  friends,  and 
on  strangers :  he  is  the  strongest,  healthiest  man  in  exist- 
ence. The  opposite  of  this  mtgalonuuiia—xa.  micromania— 
may  come  for  a  moment :  he  will  declare  that  he  is  but  an 
inch  in  height,  or  weighs  but  an  ounce.  ConvTilsive  attacks 
may  follow,  and  the  paralytic  phenomena  still  increase. 
Even  at  this  stage  remissions  may  occur,  the  delusions  dis- 
appearing ;  but  dementia  and  paralysis  continue  to  advance 
until  the  last  rays  of  intellect  and  of  emotion  have  faded 
away  :  voluntary  power  is  dead,  yet  he  still  lives,  vegetates  ; 
artificial  feeding  is  necessary  :  bed-sores  form  ;  and  finally 
starvation,  a  convulsive  attack,  or  pneumonia  puts  an  end 
to  the  sad  scene,  ib)  Cerebral  SyphUi.-i :  (c)  Chronic  Alcohol- 
ism ;  (rf)  Dementia  of  Old  Arje  ;  (e)  Acute  Dtlirium  are  the  re- 
maining diseases  of  the  group.  A  consideration  of  the 
morbid  anat..  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the 
varieties  of  I.  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  and  design 
of  this  work. 

Reform  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane.— There  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  advance"  of  society  from  a  state  of  ignorant 
barbarism  to  intelligent  humanitarianism  than  that  shown 
by  the  hist,  of  the  care  of  the  insane  It  is  hardly  a  cen- 
tiiry  since  the  phys.  reclaimed  the  unfortunate  lunatics  from 
a  superstitious  priesthood,  who  by  exorcisms  commanded 
devils  to  come  out  of  them,  and,  when  this  was  not  sutft- 
cient,  had  recourse  to  phys  torture  When  Pinel  unshackled 
the  lunatics  of  Bicetre,  there  were  some  who  had  been  in 
chains  for  nearly  40  yrs.  I— without  fight  or  sufficient  air : 
naked  or  in  filthy  rags  ;  without  food  or  fire  ;  a  cell  floor  for 
a  bed ;  the  whip  of  an  attendant  selected  for  his  brutality 
to  torment  them  :  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  floor  or  confined 
in  cages—could  a  more  insane  method  of  treatment  have 
been  instituted  for  I.  ?  But  this  has  gradually  changed,  and 
what  was  the  rule  then  is  the  exception  now  ;  brutality  and 
restraint  have  largely  given  place  to  kindness  and  personal 
freedom.  Yet  the  great  problems  which  remain  to  be  solved 
re.specting  the  rights,  disposition,  and  care  of  the  insane, 
both  -vsithout  and  within  asylums,  call  for  the  highest  abil- 
ities of  the  phys.  and  the  statesman.  iSee  Bucknill  and 
TuKE,  ,-1  Manual  of  P<<ijchological  Med.  ;  Kr.^ft-Ebixg,  LeJir- 
hnch  der  P'<ycldatrie  ;  M.^udsley,  Physiology  and  PalJiology  of 
the  Mind.  >  W.  R.  Birdsall. 

lusaiiitj'  before  tlie  L.a'w.  The  term  insanity  has 
received  at  law  a  convenient  interpretation  in  the  phrase 
non  comjvM  mentis.  By  this  is  meant  a  condition  of  mind, 
resulting  from  the  influences  of  bodily  disease,  in  which  the 
individual  has  lost  control  of  his  faculties.  The  presence  of 
the  basic  element  of  disease  is  the  indispensable  prerequsite 
to  any  legal  recognition  of  insanity ;  and  no  other  form  of  I. 
than  that  which  springs  firnn  bodily  disea.se  is  known  to  the 
law.  Hence,  it  can  take  no  cognizance  of  any  forms  of 
moral  disorder,  regarding  them  purely  as  varieties  of  de- 
pravity until  they  are  shown  to  be  the  offspring  of  phys. 
disease.  The  modem  phrase  "mental  unsoundness"  is  in- 
tended to  co\-er  the  same  ground  as  the  varieties  of  non  com- 
pos mentis  did  at  common  law.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  phrase  ""  insanity,"  which  implies  the  highest  grade 
of  unsoundness  as  tested  in  any  particular  direction.  Thus, 
the  term  "partial  insanity  at  law"'  is  the  equivalent  of 
monomania  in  med.,  and  imports  limitation  in  the  extent 
rather  than  in  the  degree  of  I.  It  is  complete  I.  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  tends  to  nullify  all  civil  acts  infected  by  it. 

insanilij,  or  Mania.— \.x>rox)ev  \)i  distinguishable  from  the 
temporary  delirium  of  fever,  and  is  only  recognized  as  a 
condition  of  legalincompetency  when  become  an  established 
habit  of  life.  The  common  law  takes  no  special  cognizance 
of  acute  stages  as  set  opposite  to  chronic,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  in  every  inquisition  of  lunacy  being  simply  that  of 
com/fos  or  non  com/x).-:  Little  need  be  said  to  show  that  I., 
under  whatever  name  recognized  in  med.,  has  but  one 
designation  in  law,  and  tliat  designation  is  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  mental  incompetency  exists  in  such  permanent 
form  that  there  is  continuous  enslavement  or  duress  of  tlie 
reasoning  faculties,  consequently,  every  act  performed  by 
such  a  mind  which  involves  responsibility  at  law  is  voidable, 
although  not  necessarily  void. 

Partial  Insanily.—lt  is  demonstrated  in  med.  that  .sndi  a 
condition  as  that  known  under  the  name  of  monomania  or 
ftartied  insanity  cannot  exist  ■•■■trii//.t.<i//(i.<!  rerhi.'^.  But,  prac- 
tically speaking,  ar  insane  person  may  do  many  reasonable 
things  which,  having  no  flavor  of  I.  in  them,  the  law  will  not 
set  aside.  To  that  extent,  tlierefore,  it  legalizes  a  sane  act 
by  whomsoever  committed.    And  if  a  person  being  noto- 


I  rionsly  insane  is  capable  of  doing  habitually  a  majority  of 
his  acts  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  only  a  few  in  a  persistently 

I  insane  way,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  objection  in  law  to 
designating  such  person  a.s  jmrtiallij  insane.  The  simple 
question  at  law  is  this  :  To  what  extent  are  his  acts  rational  ? 
If  they  be  so  in  the  majority  of  in.stances.  then  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  his  acts  do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  sane 
man.  and  to  that  extent  they  desei-ve  to  be  sustained,  ^o 
in  relation  to  responsibility  for  «iw<jj  committed  by  persons 
alleged  to  be  partially  insane  or  temporarily  insane,  the  law 
has  discarded  all  those  terms  of  med.  designation  which  im- 
puted I.  to  the  instincts  alone.    Regarding  these  as  expo- 

j  nents  either  of  voluntary  depravity  or  as  states  of  mental 
duress  and  loss  of  self-control  arising  from  disease,  it  re- 
quires to  knew  simply  whether  the  party  is  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  true  nature  and  consequences  of  his  acts,  coupled 
with  the  power  of  acting  or  abstaining  from  acting  in  a  par 
ticular  way.    And  if  not.  why  not?    The  true  test  of  crimi- 

j  nal  responsibility  before  the  law  is  the  possession  of  reason 
and  free-will.  When  bt)th  these  are  present  the  party  is  re- 
sponsible :  when  either  is  absent,  he  is  not. 

Mental  Unsoundness.— The  condition  knowni  as  mental  un- 
soundness at  law  is  one  which  is  easily  confounded  witli 
imbecility  wherever  the  congenital  character  of  this  state  is 
overlooked.    But  it  will  be  seen  upon  reflection  that  a  bom 

I  imbecile  does  not  necessarily  present  us  with  a  case  of  im- 
sound  mind.  What  constitutes  absolute  mental  health  or 
absolute  mental  strength  is  a  very  difBcult  question  to  an- 
swer categorically.    Mental  unsoundness  is  frequently  used 

1  also  as  synonymous  with  I.,  but  at  law  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  them,  resting  upon  the  fact  that  mental  un- 

;  soundness  frequently  is  due  to  cither  causes  than  disease, 
whereas  I.  has  always  a  foundation  of  plij's.  disease  to  rest 

j  upon.    Thus,  mental  unsoundness  may  arise  from  age,  from 

I  vices  producing  precocious  senility,  or  from  a  natural  ex- 
haustion of  the  mental  powers  as  a  consequence  of  inherited 
weakness,  though  unaccompanied  by  appreciable  bodily 
disease.  Its  subjects  not  being  neces.^arily  dangerous  to 
them.selves  or  the  community,  it  would  be  wrong  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty  or  the  control  of  their  property 
from  the  simple  fact  of  "mental  unsoundness,  until  it  was 
first  shown  that  some  form  of  guardianship  was  necessary 
for  their  well-being. 

In  determining  criminal  responsibility  in  connection  with 
mental  unsoundness  a  difl'erent  standard  has  to  be  employed. 
The  peace  and  safety  of  society  requiring  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  restrain  his  passions  in  their  tendency  to  over- 
power his  self-control,  the  mere  fact  of  mental  weakness  is 
not  an  answer  to  an  indictment  for  crime  xmless  that  weak- 
ness or  unsoundness  be  the  direct  offspring  of  disease,  and 
the  disease  overpower  the  reason  and  the  free-will  at  the 
moment  of  committing  the  ofi'ence.  A  weak  mind  is  not 
absolved  from  the  duty  f>f  watching  over  its  own  conduct 
and  restraining  its  evil  propensities  ;  and  while  it  might  not 
merit  the  same  degree  of  punishment  for  offending  as  a 
strong  one,  it  would  be  wrong  to  as.sert  that  it  was  wholly 
dispunishable  in  law  or  in/oro  conscientiie.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  I'nir.  Ci/c.  6y  Prof. "John  Ordronatx,  M.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Insanity  "belore  tlie  £ia\«'  (Supplemental).  Juris- 
diction of  Courts  of  Chaneery  as  to  the  Custody  and  Control  of 
Insane  Persons.— The  court  of  chancery  in  Eng.  has,  from  "a 
very  early  period,  exercised  a  gen.  povi-erof  supervision  and 
control  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  their  custody,  and  protection.  The  chief  objects  for 
which  this  special  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  exercised  are 
the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  I.  by  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, the  placing  of  a  person  judicially  declared  to  be  insane 
under  the  guardianship  of  one  or  niore  persons  termed  a 
"committee,"  and  the  subsequent  control  of  the  committee 
in  the  management  of  the  insane  person's  property  and  the 
custody  of  his  person.  In  making  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  a 
person's  I.,  the  practice  is  to  issue  a  commission  out  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  upon  a  proper  petition  addressed  to  the 
chancellor,  authorizing  the  coms.  therein  designated  to  ex- 
amine into  the  person's  mental  condition  with  the  aid  of  a 
jury,  and  commanding  them  to  report  to  the  court  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquisition.  This  t'onnnission  is  said  to  be  "in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  de  liinatico  inqiiirendo."'  The  coms.  have 
power  to  summon  witnes.ses  and  to  examine  the  person 
himself  who  is  supposed  to  be  insane,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  be 
present.  The  degree  of  mental  unsuimdness  which  will 
justify  the  appointment  of  a  committee  need  not  be  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  idiocy  or  lunacy.  Mental  imbecility,  re- 
siUting  from  age,  infirmity,  disease,  or  the  decay  of  the 
natural  powers,  may  be  sufficient.  The  finding  of  the  jury, 
however,  must  show  that  the  person  is  to  such  an  extent  of 
unsound  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  governing  himself  and 
managing  his  property  and  directing  his  affairs.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  comtnittee,  relatives  of  the  person  adjudged 
insane  are  usually  chosen,  though  this  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  manage  the  property  in- 
trusted to  their  charge  carefully  and  prudently,  to  make 
sui-h  investments  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  estate 
reasonably  prolitable,  and  to  account  for  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministration when  recpiired  by  the  court.  All  gifts  or  con- 
tracts made  by  the  insane  person  himself  after  the  actual 
finding  of  the  inquisition  are  utterly  void.  The  powerof  the 
(■ommittee  to  deal  with  the  property  in  the  exercise  of  an 
independent  discretion  is  very  limited.  In  most  instances 
special  authority  to  charge  or  dispose  of  the  property  must 
be  obtained  from  the  court.  In  the  management  of  the 
estate  under  the  direction  of  the  court  the  interest  of  the 
insane  person  is  to  be  regarded  rather  than  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  the  succession.  So,  in  making 
provision  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  the  same 
principle  is  foll<iwed,  and  expenditures  may  he  made  out  of 
Ins  property  which  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  incur  if  they 
are  substantially  for  his  advantage.  After  a  proper  allow- 
ance has  been  "made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lunatic  and 
liis  family,  any  surplus  remaining  will  be  appropriated  to 
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the  payment  of  his  debts.  After  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee", suits  in  behalf  of  the  lunatic  must  be  instituted  in 
the  name  of  the  committee,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  suit.  The  lunatic,  however,  is  usually  .ioined 
as  a  party  plaintiff.  So  suits  against  the  lunatic  are  brought 
against  the  committee. 

In  this  country  courts  of  equity  in  some  of  the  States  ex- 
ercise the  same  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  persons  of  unsound 
mind  as  tbe  Eng.  court  of  chancery.  This  is  the  case  in 
N.  Y.  In  other  States  such  persons  are  placed  under  the 
charge  of  guardians  appointed  by  courts  of  probate,  as  in 
Mass.  The  sul^ject  is  usually  regulated  to  a  great  degi-ee  by 
statute,  but  the  same  general  principles  prevail  as  in  Eng. 
practice.  George  Chase. 

In'seet  Fertiliza'tion.  One  of  the  most  significant 
inodern  discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology  is  that  the  ser- 
vices I  if  insects  are  indispensable  for  the  fertilization  of  cer- 
tain tlowers,  which  are  mostly  so  constructed  that  the  pol- 
len cannot  pass  without  external  aid  from  the  stamens  to 
The  pistils  of  the  same  plant,  much  less  to  those  of  other 
plants.  Hence,  these  flowers  produce  nectar  which  at- 
tracts insects,  and  is  so  placed  that  to  reach  it  they  must 
tirst  conic  in  contact  with  the  stamen,  from  which  the  pollen 
adheres  to  the  in^ccfs  body  and  is  carried  to  the  pistil. 

Insectivorous  Plants  capture  insects  and  consume 
them.  Tlie  clearest  case  is  that  of  Dloiuna  tnvsciii'ila.  An 
allied  plant,  Urot-era,  or  sundew,  effects  its  captures  by  the 
aid  of  bristles.  Pitcher-j^lants  of  different  families  attract 
insects  to  the  open  mouth  of  their  hollow  leaves.  In  the 
liquid  of  the  hollow  leaf  insects  are  drowned,  and  soon  de- 
compose. Minute  animals  in  water  are  entrapped  by  the 
leaf-appendages  of  bladder-wort .  The  mechanism  for  en- 
trapping is  elaborate  ;  it  is  iiidikely  that  the  captures  effect- 
ed by  it  are  not  of  service  to  the  plant. 

Insects.     See  Entomology 

Insol'vency  [Lat.  in  and  solvere^  to  "  pay  "J,  the  state  of 
a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  fall  due  or 
in  the  usual  course  of  trade  or  business.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  but  in  tlie 
Eng.  law  until  recently  it  was  usually  employed  in  a  re- 
stricted meaning,  and  was  carefully  distinguished  from 
liankruptcy.  A  bankrupt  under  the  Eng.  system  was  a 
trader  or  merchant  who  had  become  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
Those  only  were  termed  insolvents  who  were  not  traders  or 
merchants,  and  could  not  meet  their  obligations.  In  the 
legislation  regulating  the  distribution  of  a  failing  debtor's 
property  among  his  creditors,  laws  were  termed  bankrupt 
or  insolvent  laws  according  as  they  applied  to  one  or  the 
other  class  of  persons.  Tlie  additional  distinction  was  also 
established  that  bankrupt  laws  ojierated  to  relieve  a  trader 
absolutely  from  his  present  iiidebteilness,  while  insolvent 
laws  only  discharged  a  delitor  from  imprisonment,  but  left 
his  future  acquisitions  still  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  cred- 
itors. In  the  V.  S.  the  accurate  discrimination  between 
bankruptcy  and  I.  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Eng.  has 
never  been  observed  in  legislation.  By  the  U.  8.  const, 
power  is  given  to  Cong,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  U.  S.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  autiiority  given  by  this  provision,  statutes  have 
from  time  to  time  been  enacted  by  Cong,  which  have  been 
designated  distinctively  bankrupt  acts.  State  statutes  of 
similar  purport  were  generally  termed  insolvent  laws  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  legislation  of  Cons.,  even  though 
there  was  no  material  difference  in  the  gen.  cnaracter  of  the 
pro\isions  which  they  contained.  This  distinction,  however, 
did  not  rest  upon  any  substantial  basis,  and  the  terms 
"bankruptcy"  and  '"  insolvency  "  were  often  employed  in- 
terchangeably. The  power  given  to  Cong,  to  establish  a 
system  of  bankruptcy  laws  causes  its  legislation  upon  the 
subject  to  supersetle  that  of  the  States.  But  when  such  a 
law  of  Cong,  is  repealed,  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several 
States  re^'ive,  and  are  applicable  until  Cong,  passes  a  new 
law.  This  is  the  case  at  present  (1882),  the  last  bankrupt  act 
of  Cong,  having  been  repealed  in  1878.  The  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  were  all  enacted  for  the  same  gen.  purpose,  to 
secure  the  division  of  a  failing  debtor's  assets  proportionally 
among  his  creditors,  though  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  are  somewhat  diverse.  The 
operation  of  the  law  of  each  State  upon  the  subject  is  con- 
fined to  its  own  limits,  and  a  debtor's  discharge  obtained  in 
one  State  may  be  of  no  validity  in  another. 

It  is  not  ail  uncommon  jn-actice  for  insolvent  debtors  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  a 
discharge  from  their  indebtedness  established  by  bankrupt 
or  insolvent  laws,  by  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  their 
I'leditors,  who  agree  to  accept  a  part  payment  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  their  claims,  and  grant  the  debtor  a  complete 
release.  An  agreement  of  this  kind  is  technically  termed 
"an  agreement  for  a  composition,"  or  simply  "  a  composi- 
tion." This  is  usually  made  by  deed  termed  a  "'  composition 
deed,"  though  when  the  indebtedness  is  based  upon  simple 
contract  the  agreement  may  be  made  by  parol — i.  e.  either 
orally  or  by  an  instrument  not  under  seal.  The  composi- 
tion must  in  all  cases  be  founded  upon  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion or  it  will  have  no  validity.  'When  the  arrangement  is 
made  with  a  single  creditor,  tlaere  must  be  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent con.sideration,  or  there  must  lie  a  release  under 
seal,  w;hich  imports  a  consideration.  But  an  arrangement 
for  a  composition  made  with  more  than  a  single  creditor 
will  be  valid,  though  there  be  no  independent  consideration. 
The  benefit  which  each  creditor  gains  by  the  engagement  of 
the  others  to  forbear,  and  tiie  consequent  securing  of  a  fund 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
sustain  the  agreement  iiito  which  they  mutually  enter.  The 
composition  deed  or  agreement  is  not  required  to  be  of  any 
special  form.  After  a  composition  has  been  agreed  upon 
with  several  creditors,  every  agreement  or  arrangement  by 
which  an  advantage  is  secretly  secured  to  any  one  of  them 
which  is  withheld  from  the  others  is  a  fraud  upon  the  credit- 
ors from  whom  it  is  concealed,  and  consequently  invalid. 


So,  when  there  is  an  arrangement  for  a  composition  it  is  a 
fraud  in  any  one  creditor  to  sue  the  insolvent  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  compromise.  George  Ch.\se. 

Inspfra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  iim/riratio ;  Gr.  efin-i-euo-i?. 
from  eixTTvelv,  to  "breathe  into  "  or  "  upon,"  to  infuse  into, 
to  inspire  (the  soul)  from  a  supernatural  source],  that  super- 
intending influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  minds  of 
Script,  writers  which  secures  such  a  record  as  God  designs. 

I.  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Scriptures  is  evinced 
—1.  From  the  fact  that  the  O.  and  N.  T.  constitute  a  mdqv.e 
book,  being  («)  the  product  of  many  writers  of  different  ages  : 
and  yet  they  present  (6>  a  complete  nnitij  in  doctrine  and 
method  :  have  (c)  a  thoroughly  historic  basis  ;  (rf)  have  been 
preserved  in  marvellous  purity  ;  and  (e)  can  be  translated 
into  all  langs.,  preserving  their  import  and  to  a  great  extent 
their  beauty.  SJ.  From  their  monotheistic  character,  although 
written  at  a  time  when  all  nations  were  polytheistic.  3.  From 
the  character  of  the  morality  which  they  inculcate.  4.  From 
their  peculiar  religious  teachiruj  and  method  :  («)  In  making 
God  both  human  and  divine  :  sinless,  yet  dying  for  sinners. 
(b\  In  teaching  salvation  by  and  in  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  (f)  While  Christianity  is  an  exclnsire  religion,  yet  (rf)  it 
allows  no  coercion,  leaving  its  claims  to  the  voluntary  accep- 
tance of  all ;  but  (e)  it  announces  its  certain  future  success. 
5.  That  the  human  intellect  could  not  produce  a  book  so 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  species. 

II.  Ob-iections.— These  may  be  divided    into  3  classes  : 

1.  (rt)  Why  was  the  revelation  so  long  delayed,  and  finally 
given  to  so  few  ?  (6)  Why,  if  from  God,  has  tlie  Bible  so  many 
things  in.significant  or  obscure?  (c)  How  can  a  book  coming 
from  God  sanction  cruelty  and  injustice ';  This  whole  class 
of  objections  may  be  met  by  analogy.  Similar  and  equally 
weighty  objections  lie  against  "the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature  ;"  hence  why  should  those  who  admit  theism  ob- 
ject to  the  ivord  of  God  because  of  what  is  found  equally  in 
the  system  of  things  whicli  he  has  ordained  and  controls  y 
•Z.  The  prfsnmptire  objections  against  plenary  I.  arise  from 
certain  apjiarent  discrepancies,  inaccuracies,  and  seeming 
conflicts  with  science.  These  are  met  thus  :  («)  The  lang.  of 
sense,  not  of  science,  is  alone  adapted  to  all  peoples  and 
times,  and  the  Script,  writers  have  wisely  adopted  it.  ^Ii)  If 
a  mistake  is  really  found,  it  can  be  corrected  without  in  so 
y«/' invalidating  other  parts,  (c)  Assumptions  and  hypotli- 
eses  should  not  disturb  the  student  until  they  are"  fully 
verified,  (d)  As  in  the  past  inquiry  has  lessened  the  number 
of  supposed  errors,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  he 
so  in  the  future,  and  that  science  and  religion  will  in  the 
end  be  found  not  to  conflict.  3.  Objections  from  the  nature 
of  I.  itself  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  this  :  that  men. 
being  fallible,  could  not  be  the  media  of  infallible  truth. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  is  claimed  for  the  Script,  writers  that, 
though  themselves  fallible,  they  are  kept  from  error,  iii  that 
for  'rhirh  they  are  employed,  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

III.  Specific  Inspiration. — 1.  TYxe  presumptive  proof  that 
the  Bible  possesses  full  I.  may  be  thus  summed  up: "(a)  All 
the  lines  of  argument  indicated  above  show  the  Bible  to  be 
superhuman,  ib)  Revelation  being  granted,  I.  may  be  pre- 
sumed, (c)  If  I.  be  denied,  we  have  no  ofyectire  standard  for 
religious  truth,  binding  upon  all.  (d)  I.  may  be  presumed 
from  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  prophetic  and  niiracu 
Ions  with  the  historic  and  didactic  portions  of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  more  direct  proofs  are  :  (a)  The  Script,  writers  dis- 
tinguish between  subjective  false  prophecy  and  the  true. 
■which  has  a  valid  ground  outside  of  their  own  minds. 
(6)  They  imply  their  belief  in  the  oir/anic  vnity  of  Script,  by 
quoting  what  others  had  said,  often  giving  a  pregnancy  of 
signification  to  the  original  words.  (<,■»  In  respect  to  tlie  I. 
of  the  !N'.  T.  writers  it  may  be  said  in  gen.  that  they  claim 
such  I.  (and  if  they  are  credible  men  their  testimony  sliould 
be  received).  In  respect  to  the  I.  of  the  O.  T.  writers,  those 
of  the  >'.  T.  expressly  recognize  it  in  various  ways  :  and. 
moreover,  the  O.  T.  contains  in  itself  corroborative  proof. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  proof,  necessarily  of  a  moral  char 
acter,  that  in  the  Scripts,  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  we  have  an 
objective  standard  provided  by  God  himself  as  an  infallible 
guide  to  religious  belief  and  practice.  [Front  orirj.  art.  in 
J.'s  I'/iir.  C'yc.  by  Kev.  J.  R.  Herrick.  D.  I).] 

Inspired,  Tlie,  or  Tlie  Cuiiiniiinity  of  True  In- 
spiration, a  small  sect  who  trace  their  origin  both  to  the 
old  Ger.  Mystics  and  Pietists,  and  through  the  "  French 
Prophets  "  to  the  Camisards  of  Fr.  They  reject  the  sacra- 
ments, practise  to  some  extent  communism  in  respect  of 
property,  and  are  evangelical  in  doctrine. 

In'stinct  [Lat.  instin^'tus.  "incitement ''].  An  I.  may  be 
defined  as  an  impulse  to  a  particular  kind  of  action  which 
the  being  needs  to  perform  as  an  individual  or  representative 
of  a  species,  but  which  it  could  not  possibly  learn  to  perform 
before  it  needs  to  act.  I.,  as  a  gen.  term,  properly  includes 
all  the  original  impulses  and  that  apparent  knowledge  and 
skill  which  animals  have  without  experience.  In  its  highest 
manifestations  3  things  are  involved— iwi7.»(//.<(;,  knowledrje, 
and  sk'ilt.  or  an  at/dity  that  in  action  simulates  both  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  impulses  to 
specific  actions,  and  so  much  of  apparent  knowledge  and 
skill  belonging  to  each  species  as  shall  enable  its  members 
at  birth  to  begin  life  successfully.  As  the  phys.  system  de- 
velops, new  I.  are  developed  to  secure  the  proper  use  of 
organs  and  the  proper  relations  of  the  whole  being  to  the 
world.  Instinctive  acts  commend  themselves  to  reason  as 
the  best  possible  for  the  being  that  performs  them :  and  in 
the  lower  animals  they  so  simulate  intelligent  action,  and 
seem  to  be  so  intimately  joined  to  it  in  man,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply  any  test  for  distiiiLruishing  one  kind  from  the 
other.  Instinctive  impulses  appe;ir  in  man,  and  the  instinc- 
tive principle  of  action  plays  an  important  part  even  in  his 
higher  nature. 

The  prevailing  theories  in  regard  to  instinctive  action  are 
3:  (1)  That  these  impulses  and  capabilities  were  the  direct 
gift  of  the  (^'reator  to  each  species      c.!)  That  what  we  call 
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I.  is  simply  the  accumulated  results  of  indi\idual  experience, 
fixed  by  repetition  and  received  by  the  living  races  by  inher- 
itance. (,3)  Mr.  Darwin,  wliile  allowing  that  some  intelli- 
gent actions  may  become  converted  into  I.,  and  be  inherited, 
claims  for  the  greater  number  of  complex  I.  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent origin :  that  is.  •"  through  the  natural  selection  of 
variationsOf  simpler  instinctive  actions."' 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  as  it  now  exists,  the  impulses  find 
their  espressit>n  through  complex  directing  powers  that  sup- 
ply fi  ir  the.se  lower  animals  the  place  of  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill  in  man.  While  physiological  forces  can-y  on  the 
growth  within  the  body,  instinctive  forces  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  the  animal  to  the  external  world.  Through  these 
impulses  and  activities  all  animals  are  urged  on  to  their  end 
in  that  course  best  for  the  species  as  a  whole.  In  man  the 
instinctive  impulses  are  never  wholly  self-directive,  but  are 
conditional  for  the  action  of  that  rational  nature  through 
which  man  as  a  free  agent  seeks  his  own  end.  [From  m-ig. 
art.  ill  ,/.'.<  I'nir.  Cyc  by  P.  A.  Cuadbocrxe.  LL.U.] 

In'stitate  of  France,  Tlie,  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion among  the  learned  societies  and  acads.  of  Europe.  Its 
origin  is  to  l>e  found  in  a  corporation  of  literary  men  sug- 
gested by  Richelieu.  The  royal  letters  patent  were  issued 
early  in  1635.  and  after  33^  yrs.  "more  the  sanction  of  the  Pari, 
of  Paris  was  obtained,  and  the  Aaidemie  Fran<;aise  came  in- 
to existence,  the  first  learned  society  endowed  and  erected 
into  a  c<,)rp<jration.  Several  other  acads.  were  founded  from 
time  to  time,  all  <>f  which  were  dissolved  by  the  National 
Convention  in  ITSM  :  but  for  the  continuance'of  their  work 
the  same  convention  in  1795  called  into  existence  the  I.. 
which  was  the  heir  of  the  older  associations. 

In  its  present  organization  the  I.  is  made  up  of  .^  distinct 
acads.,  each  having  its  own  oflQcers,  meetings,  publications, 
etc.  :  (1)  The  Ai:ademie  Fran^aise.  The  number  of  members 
is  restricted  to  40.  The  aimual  allowance  from  the  state  is 
about  85.1)00  francs,  a  good  part  of  which  goes  in  members' 
allowances.  The  prizes  for  eloquence  and  poetry  absorb 
4000  francs.  By  the  Moutyon  prize  for  virtue  '^COOO  francs 
are  yearly  divided  among  poor  persons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  some  specially  virtuous  act.  There 
are  many  other  prizes.  (2)  The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
BeUi-i- Lilt  res  has  40  ordinary.  10  honorary.  8  foreign  associ- 
ates, and  50  coiTespouding  members.  (3)  The  Academie  des 
Sciences,  having  65  ordinary.  10  honorary.  8  foreign,  and  100 
corresponding  members.  The  most  brilliant  names  in  Fr. 
science  have  adorned  the  roll  of  thisacad.  (4t  7'he  Academie 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  40  ordinary,  10  honorary.  10  foreign  as- 
sociates, and  40  corresponding  members.  It  distributes  a 
number  of  prizes  and  has  pub.  a  diet,  of  the  tine  arts.  (5) 
The  Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  jiolitiques  has  40  ordinary, 
6  honorary.  6  foreign  associates,  and  40  corresponding  mem- 
bers. There  is  a  fine  and  rare  library  attached  to  the  I. 
Each  member  receives  a  salary  of  15(X)  francs,  and  the  secre- 
taires perpetuels  have  6iX)0  francs  per  yr.  {From  orig.  art. 
In  J.'s  Cnir.  Cyc.  tiy  Wii.li.\m  E.  A.  Axon.] 

Iiisur'aufe  [from  in  and  sure]  is  a  contract  whereby 
one  agrees,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  indemnify  another  in  case 
the  latter  shall  suffer  loss  by  certain  specified  lisks.  It  is 
termed  marine  orflre  according  as  it  is  applied  to  maritime 
or  fire  lisks.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancs.  and  had  its  origin 
in  the  exigencies  of  modern  commerce.  It  was  first  applied 
to  mercantile  adventures.  The  fear  of  pecuniary  ruin  by 
the  loss  of  ship  or  cargo  checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Few  were  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  bear  alone  so  great  a 
loss,  but  by  dividing  the  risk  among  many  it  was  seen  that 
the  inconvenience  to  each  of  the  proportion  of  loss  which 
he  assumed  might  become  trivial.  Thus  originated  the  prac- 
tice of  I.,  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  break  the  force  of  the 
blow  of  calamity  by  increasing  the  power  of  resistance.  The 
person  who  undertakes  to  pay  in  case  of  loss  is  termed  the 
insurer:  the  danger  against  which  he  undertakes,  the  risk; 
the  person  protected,  the  insured:  the  sum  which  he  pays 
for  the  protection,  the  premium  ;  and  the  contract  itself 
when  reduced  to  form,  tlie  policy. 

lusuraiiee,  Life.    See  Life  Assurance. 

Integral  Calculus.     See  Calci:i,i-s. 

Intellect.     See  Mind,  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  LL.D. 

Intemperance.     See  Inebkietv  and  Intoxication. 

In'tercourse  (Rij^lit  of  i  between  States.  This 
so  called  right  can  be  made  to  include  political  and  com- 
mercial I.  with  the  right  of  transit.  But  there  is  really  no 
such  right  by  which  one  nation  may  force  another  to  com- 
ply with  its  wishes.  The  •>  first  rights  imply  mutual  desire. 
Hi  )W  can  2  nations  exercise  them  if  one  refuses  to  begin  such 
intercourse?  Yet  the  right  of  tran.sit.  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, where  the  access  to  the  rest  of  mankind  is  through 
another  country,  has  very  nearly  the  character  of  a  right. 

T.    D.  WOOLSEY. 

In'terdict  [Lat.  interdictum.  a  "prohibition"],  in  Euro- 
pean hist.,  censure  pronounced  by  the  pope,  by  a  synod,  or 
by  a  bp..  withdi-awing  from  particular  pei-sons  or  places,  or 
both,  certain  religious  privileges.  In  the  Dark  Ages  the  I. 
was  the  most  terrible  of  punishments.  Hincmar's  I.  (869i 
was  overruled.  The  fii-st  one  not  contradicted  was  in  994. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  I.  were  that  laid  upon  all  Fr.  by 
Gregory  V.  in  998:  that  laid  on  Eng.  by  Alexander  III.  in 
1171  as  "a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  A'Becket  :  that  laid 
by  the  same  pontiff  upon  Scot,  in  1180  :  by  Innocent  III.  on 
Fr..  VXO :  on  Eng.  in  1309  under  King  John :  on  Venice  by 
Paul  V.  in  160*5. 

In'terest  [Lat.  interest,  "  it  is  of  advantage"],  the  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  use  of  money  borrowed.  I.  is  always 
reckoned  at  a  certain  per  cent,  of  a  defined  sum  of  money, 
which  is  called  the  principal ;  the  per  cent,  paid  is  called 
the  rate,  and  is  usually  stated  as  the  rate  per  annum,  though 
often  payable  at  shorter  uitervals  than  a  yr.  The  rightful- 
ness of  I.  rests  upou  2  facts  :  (1)  The  fact  that  capital  is  the 
result  of  past  labor,  preserved  by  self-denial  in  saving,  c^* 
The  fact  that  in  the  proiiuction  of  values  present  labor  is 
crippled,  almost  fruitless,  without  the  products  ot  past  labor 


—i.  e.  capital— to  work  upon  and  to  work  with.  An  equita- 
ble loan  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  borrower  and  lender, 
and  so  realizes  the  truth  embodied  in  the  etymology  of  the 
word  interest.  The  gen.  rate  of  I.  in  a  community  is  deter- 
mined by  3  considerations  :  (1)  The  average  productiveness 
of  industry  :  (2)  the  proportion  lietween  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal and  the  demand  for  it  :  (3)  the  degree  of  security  given 
to  contracts  by  the  protection  of  law  and  prevalent  moral 
sentiment.  Hence  the  rate  is  lowest  in  an  old  country,  where 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  large,  industry  is  active,  ex- 
changes are  rapid,  and  men's  integrity  and  honor  are  guarded 
by  good  laws.  A.  L.  Ch.\pin. 

In'terest,  Lawcoucern'tng.  In  the  comprehensive 
sense  in  which  the  word  interest  is  popularly  used,  it  denotes 
any  compensation  for  the  use  of  money  which  a  debtor 
pays  to  the  creditor,  but  in  legal  usage  it  has  obtained  also 
a  technical  meaning  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  vusury. 
and  denotes  such  a  measure  or  rate  of  compensation  as  is 
allowed  by  law.  Usury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  excess  of 
compensation  above  the  rate  established  by  law.  Until 
within  a  few  yrs.  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  this  country  had 
laws  prohibiting  the  taking  of  more  than  an  established  rate 
of  I.,  and.  though  the  prohibition  has  been  removed  in  a 
few  of  them  by  recent  legislation,  in  the  majority  of  them 
such  laws  are  still  in  force.  In  Eng.  there  was  an  estab- 
lished legal  rate  until  18.54.  but  in  that  yr.  all  the  laws  against 
usury  were  repealed.  In  the  U.  S.  the  lawful  rate  generally 
prevailing  is  6  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  loaned,  or  prin. 
In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a  particular  rate  declared 
applicable  to  ordinary  transacti(jns  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  agreement,  but  the  parties  are  allowed  to  stipulate 
for  a  higher  rate  if  they  desire.  Laws  to  prohibit  the  taking 
of  usury  never  prevent  an  agreement  being  made  for  a  low- 
er rate  than  that  established  by  law.  but  only  forbid  the 
parties  from  stipulating  for  a  higher  rate.  The  obligation 
of  a  debtor  to  pay  I.  upon  the  sum  which  he  owes  may 
either  arise  out  of  contract,  in  which  he  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly agrees  to  its  payment,  or  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  imposed  upon  him  for  default  in  the  payment  of 
the  prill,  at  the  time  when  it  was  due,  or  for  the  misuse 
of  trust  funds  committed  to  his  charge.  In  the  one  case. 
L  is  said  to  be  payable  by  contract.  whUe  in  the  other  it 
is  given  by  way  of  damages,  notwithstanding  there  is  no 
agreement  for  its  payment.  A  contract  to  pay  I.  may 
be  either  express  or  implied.  It  is  express  when  there  is  a 
positive  stipulation  between  the  parties  that  the  amount 
payable  to  the  creditor  shall  bear  I.,  and  the  time  from 
which  it  shall  be  reckoned,  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
payable,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  shall  be  estimated  may  be 
directly  specified  in  the  agreement.  If  no  rate  is  mentioned, 
the  legal  i-ate  is  understood.  A  contract  to  pay  I.  is  implied 
when  an  agreement  is  entered  into  of  such  a  nature  that  an 
obligation  to  pay  I.  is  naturaUy  incidental  to  it.  and  is  to  be 
presumed  as  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  Thus, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  course  of  dealing  between  the 
parties,  as  where  I.  has  before  been  charged  and  allowed 
under  like  circumstances,  or  where  it  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  creditor  to  charge  I.,  and  this  was  known  to 
the  debtor  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  debt 
was  incurred.  So.  where  there  is  a  gen.  usage  in  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  branch  of  business  to  charge  and  allow  L, 
parties  having  knowledge  of  the  usage  are  deemed  to  con- 
tract with  reference  to  it. 

I.  recoverable  as  damages  is  given  by  operation  of  law, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  contract,  express  or  implied.  It 
is  the  gen.  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  country  to  award 
I.,  computed  at  the  legal  rate,  for  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  liquidated  debt  or  claim  at  the  time  it  becomes  due. 
The  time  from  which  it  is  reckoned  is  the  date  when  pay- 
ment should  properly  have  been  made.  I.  wUl  be  given  as 
damages  whether  the  debt  bore  I.  before  maturity  or  not. 
In  many  instances  the  time  when  the  debt  originally  becomes 
pavable  does  not  depend  upon  agreement,  and  must  be  de- 
termined by  special  i-ules.  The  gen.  principle  is  that  I.  will 
be  computed  from  the  time  when  the  creditor  might  have 
brought  action  to  enforce  his  claim.  Thus,  when  money  is 
lent  to  another  or  paid  to  his  use.  I.  accrues  from  the  time 
of  the  loan  or  payment.  When  goods  are  sold,  and  no  time 
of  payment  is  specified  or  credit  given,  I.  is  computable 
from  the  day  of  the  sale.  A  note  payable  on  demand  draws 
I.  from  the  "time  of  the  demand.  When  credit  is  given.  I. 
will  be  calculated  from  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  credit. 
Upon  unliquidated  demands  T.  is  not.  in  general,  collectible, 
since  there  is  no  specific  sum  upon  which  it  can  be  reckoned 
until  the  amount  of  the  claim  is  liquidated  or  ascertained, 
and  usually  no  definite  time  at  which  payment  is  to  be 
made  and  from  which  the  I.  can  be  computed.  It  is  on  the 
ground  that  a  creditor's  claim  is  unliquidated  that  I.  is  not 
generally  given  in  actions  for  damages  for  tortious  injury. 
In  casesof  the  conversion  of  personal  property,  however. 
I.  is  usually  recoverable  upon  its  value  from  the  time  of 
conversion,  since  that  value  is  in  general  readily  ascertaina- 
ble, and  the  retention  of  the  property  is  a  continued  wrong- 
ful act  from  the  time  it  taken  or  wrongfully  detained.  The 
.same  rule  is  also  applied  in  some  other  cases  of  injury  lo 
property  where  the  amount  of  the  claim  can  be  comi>uted. 

I.  given  by  way  of  damages  for  the  maladministration  of 
trust  funds  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the  same  principles 
—viz.  that  the  owner  of  the  property  or  debt  is  entitled  to 
the  percentage  which  might  be  obtained  upon  it  by  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  trust,  and  that  I.  may  l>e  charge- 
able as  a  means  of  punishment.  Thus,  guardians,  executors, 
and  administrators,  and  trustees  of  every  kind  will  be 
charged  I.  upon  all  trust  funds  in  their  hands  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  invest,  upon  failure  on  their  part  to  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  with  proper  precautions  against 
loss,  tienerallv,  simple  I.  will  be  charged  against  them,  or 
the  rate  which"would  have  been  obtained  by  a  judicious  in 
vestment,  but  in  cases  of  gross  deliuquency  comiK)Uud  I. 
may  even  Ije  recovered. 
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INTERFERENCE— INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


Compound  I.,  by  which  is  meant  I.  computed  upon  a  sum 
consisting  of  the  prin.  and  previously  accrued  I.,  is  not  in 
gen.  recoverable  at  law.  Even  though  there  be  an  express 
agreement  that  compound  I.  shall  be  paid,  the  contract  will 
not  be  usually  enforceable  for  more  than  simple  I.  When, 
however,  I.  has  already  accrued  and  become  payable,  an 
agreement  that  it  shall  be  added  to  the  prln.,  and  that  I. 
shall  be  subsequently  computed  upon  the  new  prin.  thus 
formed,  will  generally  be  deemed  valid.  In  like  manner, 
compound  I.  may  be  payable  in  certain  kinds  of  mercantile 
transactions  by  virtue  of  usage.  Geokge  Chase. 

Interfer'ence  [Lat.  inter,  "between,"  and  ferire,  to 
"strike"],  as  between  states,  exists  where  one  state,  by 
force  or  in  other  ways,  tries  to  prevent  injury  to  itself 
from  the  measures  of  another  state.  The  prin.  occasions 
for  it  are— (1)  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power ;  (2)  op- 
position to  revolutionary  measures  of  another  state.  The 
plea  here  is  self-preservation.  (3)  It  is  also  used  when  great 
inhuman  atrocities  are  committed  by  foreign  states,  even 
against  their  own  subjects.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Iii'terliii,  certain  formulas  or  confessions  of  faith  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ref.  in  Ger.,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo  until  a  gen.  council  could  decide  all  questions  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Prots.  There  were  3  such  :  the  I.  of  Rat- 
isboii  (1541),  of  Augsburg  (May  15,  1.548),  and  of  Leipsic  (Dec. 
22,  1548),  each  being  the  result  of  conferences  between  Cath- 
olic and  Prot.  theols.  No  permanent  result  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  attempts  at  compromise.  The  Leipsic  I. 
was  resisted  by  arms,  was  abrogated  by  Cliarles  V.  in  1552, 
and  was  finally  superseded  by  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
confirmed  to  the  Prot.  states  in  1555  by  diet  of  Augsburg. 

Interinlt'tent  Fe'ver,  Ague,  Fever  and  Ague, 
a  periodic  fever  resulting  from  infection  of  the  blood  by 
malaria  or  marsh-miasm.  (See  Mias.ma.)  I.  F.  is  most  preva- 
lent and  severe  in  the  tropics,  where  vegetation  is  luxurious, 
and  a  soil  enriched  by  decaying  plants  and  falhng  foliage  is 
subjected  to  the  extreme  influences  of  alternate  seasons  of 
rain  and  drought.  In  temperate  regions  it  is  present  in  new 
dists.,  disappearing  as  the  land  is  populated,  cultivated,  and 
drained.  It  may  appear  in  cities  by  the  exposure  of  marshy 
subsoil  when  excavating  to  build,  or  by  the  escape  of  ma- 
larial air  from  defective  street  -  sewers  constructed  in  a 
swampy  substratum  or  emptying  on  a  malarial  water- 
course, whose  tidal  changes  dam  back  marsh  -  miasm,  to 
escape  in  the  various  quarters  from  which  the  sewers  ex- 
tend. I.  P.  occurs  in  paroxysms  separated  by  intermissions 
or  non-febrile  periods.  The  paroxysms  may  recur  daily, 
constituting  the  "  quotidian  "  form,  or,  on  alternate  days, 
the  "  tertian  "  form,  since  it  recurs  on  the  third  day,  includ- 
ing the  previous  attack.  There  is  also  a  "quartan"  form. 
Febrile  paroxysms  usually  recur  at  a  definite  hour  each  day 
or  alternate  day.  A  paroxysm  has  3  distinct  periods  or 
stages:  (1)  cold  stage;  (2)  hot  .stage;  (3)  sweating  stage. 
During  the  fever  the  temperature  of  the  surface  may  be  105° 
or  10()°  ¥.  The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  is  from  3  to  8 
hours.  The  third  or  sweating  stage  at  first  is  gradual ; 
moisture  appears  on  the  face,  soon  on  the  trunk  and  extrem- 
ities, and  finally  the  body  is  covered  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion. The  paroxy.sms  require  no  treatment  other  than  warm 
drinks  and  blanketing  during  the  cold  stage,  cooling  drinks 
and  sponging  during  the  febrile  or  hot  .stage.  The  treatment 
for  the  prevention  of  the  paroxysms  is  to  be  in  the  periods 
of  intermission.  The  chief  of  remedies  is  Peruvian  or  cin- 
chona bark,  and  alkaloids  derived  from  it,  quinine,  cincho- 
nine,  quinidia,  cinchonidia,  and  "chinoidine."  Salicine,  the 
alkaloid  of  willow  bark,  berberine,  piperine,  apiol,  eucalyp- 
tus, and  other  vegetable  substitutes  are  weaker  and  less 
efficacious  than  quinine.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenite  of 
potash  is  second  only  to  quinine  in  power.     E.  D.  Hudson. 

Iiiterna'tlonal  Exiiibl'tion,  1876,  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Cong,  of  Mar. 
3,  1871,  providing  that  such  an  exhibition  should  be  held  in 
t;elebration  of  the  completif)n  of  the  centenary  of  Amer.  in- 
dependence. A  commission  for  its  management,  consisting 
of  2  persons  from  each  .state  and  Terr.,  was  appointed.  A 
gen.  invitation  to  all  nations  to  participate  was  extended  by 
the  Pres.  and  Cong.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  10th 
of  May  by  the  Pres.,  and  it  was  closed  by  him  on  the  10th  of 
Nov.  It  thus  remained  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  for  6 
months  consecutively.  During  this  period  there  were  up- 
ward of  10,000,000  admissions,  over  8,000,000  paying  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  the  uniform  admission  fee  of  half  a  dollar. 
Nearly  all  foreign  countries  were  represented  by  corns, 
and  by  their  raw  products  and  manufactures.  The  total 
area  of  floor-space  of  the  chief  buildings  was  approximately 
.50  acres,  and  of  the  exhibition  inclosure  236  acres,  or  10,- 
IXX),000  square  ft.  The  financial  portion  of  the  work  and  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  were  intrusted  to  a  board  which 
was  authorized  to  issue  stock  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000, 
but  the  total  subscriptions  did  not  exceed  $2,500,000.  Phila. 
appropriated  $1  ,.500,000,  the  State  of  Pa.  $1,(X)0,01K)  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  Cong,  appropriated  $1,500,000  in 
aid  of  the  work,  beside  the  expenditure  of  a  similar  amount 
in  the  government  display.  Several  of  the  States  made  large 
appropriations.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  exhibition,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expenditures  by  States  and  govts,  and  includ- 
ing the  $2,500,000  expended  for  the  permanent  structures, 
was  about  $9,000,000.  The  receipts  from  admissions  were 
about  $4,000,000,  and  from  the  sale  of  concessions  and  privi- 
leges $500,000. 

Probably  no  exhibition  has  been  more  productive  of  direct 
and  prospective  good.  Politically  the  exhibition  has  made 
the  people  of  all  sections  better  known  to  each  other.  The 
crude  resources  of  the  country  have  been  made  known  at 
home  and  abroad.  Immigration  in  gen.,  and  especially  of 
skilled  labor,  has  been  stimulated.  Industrially,  the  effects 
have  been  to  thoroughly  inform  Amer.  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  the  relative  merit  of  domestic  and  foreign 
products,  showing  wherein  we  excelled  and  wherein  we 
were  deficient.    In  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  has  been 


productive  of  great  good  in  bringing  together  in  a  common 
field  of  labor  so  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  time, 
thus  greatly  promoting  the  dissemination  and  unification 
of  knowledge.  It  was  object-teaching  upon  a  large  scale. 
By  covering  the  whole  range  of  natural  products  and  of 
human  effort,  all  classes  of  men  found  something  to  learn. 
[F)-om  orig.  art.in  J.''s  Univ.  Cycby  Pkof.  W.  P.Blake.] 

Iiiterna'tlonal  L<aAv,  Introduction  to.  I.  L.  is  a 
collection  of  rules  by  which  nations,  and  their  members  re- 
spectively, are  supposed  to  be  governed  in  their  relations 
with  each  other.  In  its  exact  sense,  law  is  a  rule  of  prop 
erty  and  of  conduct  prescribed  by  sovereign  power.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  as  nations  liave  no  common  superior, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  subject  to  human  law.  But  there 
is  nevertheless  a  body  of  rules  by  which  nations  profess  to 
regulate  their  own  conduct  toward  each  other,  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  citizens  respectively.  This  body  is  sometimes 
also  called  public  law  or  the  law  of  nations.  Its  formation 
has  been  gradual,  and  its  hist,  is  curious  and  instructive. 
The  Amphictyonic  Council  enforced  a  kind  of  I.  L.  among 
the  Crs.,  by  which,  among  other  things,  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  a  truce  after  a  battle  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  were  enjoined.  The  Roms.  instituted  a  coll.  of  her- 
alds for  the  declaration  of  war,  and  establi.'^hed  that  none 
but  a  soldier  sworn  into  the  service  could  fight  the  common 
enemy.  Christianity  wrought  a  great  change  in  public  law. 
The  citizen  of  another  state  or  the  subject  of  another  king 
was  yet  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  the  barriers  which  separated 
nations  were  thrown  down.  The  influence  of  the  Chr.  Ch. 
upon  the  public  law  of  the  world  cannot  be  overestimated. 
As  soon  as  the  brotherhood  of  man  came  to  be  accepted  as 
a  religious  tenet,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  natural  antipathy  of  nations  should  disappear.  In  the 
earliest  ages  the  stranger  had  been  accounted  an  enemy, 
and  even  the  victims  of  shipwreck  might  lawfully  have  been 
plundered.  Such  barbarities  fell  before  the  gospel :  and 
others,  which  kept  their  hold  in  spite  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Ch.,  gradually  lessened  in  intensity  and  in  number.  As  now 
existing,  I.  L.  is  a  science  of  which  the  major  part  is  gener- 
ally understood  and  accepted.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  it  con- 
sists of  2  main  divisions,  one  treating  of  peace,  and  the 
other  of  war.  The  portion  of  I.  L.  relating  to  peace  is  natu- 
rally subdivided  into  2  divisions,  one  public  and  the  other 
private.  Public  I.  L.  contains  the  rules  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  nations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  members  of  other 
nations  :  private  I.  L.  contains  tiie  rules  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  a  nation  to  the  members  of  other 
nations.  The  tendency  of  the  science  is  strongly  toward 
amelioration.  The  oppression  of  standing  armies,  the  tyr- 
anny of  conscriptions,  the  burden  of  taxation  to  meet  the 
interest  of  debts  contracted  for  war,  are  all  so  many  mo- 
tives to  modify  and  to  define  the  rtdes  by  which  nations  are 
to  be  guided  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Of  all 
the  measures  taken  in  our  time  for  the  civilization  of  inter- 
national intercourse  and  the  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences, none  is  comparable  to  that  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. Amer.  has  the  honor  of  having  oftenest  taught  by 
precept  and  oftenest  adopted  in  practice  the  closing  of  in- 
ternational controversies  by  the  intervention  of  impartial 
arbiters.  There  are  many  instances  of  international  arbi- 
tration, but  the  most  memorable  is  the  arbitration  of  Geneva 
between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit,  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute growing  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  Confed.  cruisers  built  and  sent  from  Eng.  during  the 
c.  War.  This  arbitration  was  preceded  by  a  joint  high  com- 
mission of  the  2  govts.,  by  which  a  treaty  called  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  was  negotiated,  and  an  arbitration  at  Geneva 
agreed  upon,  to  proceed  according  to  3  rules  of  neutrality 
then  first  formally  enunciated. 

On  Oct.  10,  1873,  upon  the  invitation  of  an  Amer.  commit- 
tee, a  conference  was  held  at  Brussels,  where  was  founded 
an  association  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  2  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  :  "  I.  The  conference  declares  that  an  international 
cf)de,  defining  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nati(ms  and  of  their  members,  is  eminently 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  peace,  public  order,  and  gen. 
prosperity.  It  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  no  effort  should 
be  neglected  to  obtain  the  preparation  and  adoption  of 
such  a  code.  The  conference  reserve  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  codification  of  I.  L.  should  be  simply  scientific,  and 
liow  far  it  should  be  incorporated  into  treaties  or  conven- 
tions formally  accepted  by  sovereign  states.  II.  The  con- 
ference declares  that  it  regards  arbitration  as  the  means 
essentially  just,  reasonable,  and  even  obligatory  upon  na- 
tions, for  the  .-settlement  of  international  differences  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation.  It  abstains  from  affirm- 
ing that  in  all  cases  without  exception  these  means  are  ap- 
plicable, but  it  believes  that  the  exceptions  are  rare.  It  is 
convinced  that  no  difference  should  be  considered  as  insolu- 
ble until  after  a  clear  explanation  of  the  matter  in  differ- 
ence, a  sufficient  delay,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  pacific 
means  of  accommodation."  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  by  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  LL.D.] 

International  Law.  Summary'  of  its  Principles.— 
We  divide  our  subject  into  rights  and  obligations  of  nations 
in  gen.  (I.),  or  in  the  condition  of  peace,  and  when  peace  is 
affected  or  modified  by  war  (II.).  And  we  here  remark  (a) 
that  the  parties  immediately  concerned  are  only  indepen- 
dent states.  .An  individual  man  can  only  claim  humane 
treatment.  If  he  is  injured  by  a  foreign  nation,  his  only 
protector  is  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  if  he  belongs 
,o  no  nation  within  the  circle  of  I.  L.,  he  is  helpless.  But 
courts  in  such  cases  can  go  back  to  the  state  of  natural 
justice  or  the  laws  of  humanity.  Thus,  when  certain  blacks, 
unlawfully  imported  from  Afr.  into  Cuba,  rose  on  the  crew 
between  2  ports  and  finally  brought  the  vessel  into  the 
waters  of  the  U.  S.,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  if 
they  had  been  slaves  our  treaty  would  have  required  their 
being  delivered   up,  but  that  "they  were  not  slaves,  and 
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hence  not  pirates.  Thus,  also,  no  dependent  states,  no 
members  of  a  confederation,  where  the  treaty  -  makinjf 
power  belongs  to  a  central  authority,  has  any  more  stu/us 
in  I.  L.  than  a  private  man.  They  may  sue  for  debts,  but 
not  make  treaties.  (6)  Independent  states,  of  whatever 
size,  are  sovereign  and  equal—/,  e.  they  have  no  superior  in 
the  political  spliere,  and  are  equal  in  international  rights. 
We  unfortunately  have  conceived,  in  the  U.  S.,  of  qualified 
sovereignty.  But  I.  L.  knows  nothing  of  this.  If  one  of 
the  V.  s.  committed  a  crime  against  a  foreign  state,  the 
U.  S.  would  be  responsible,  ui  Every  state  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  ends  for  which  states  exist,  and  especially  of 
making  political  treaties  with  another  such  body,  and  ac- 
tually TultiUing  such  ends,  is  a  state  Ue  facto,  and  is  legiti- 
mate. I.  L.  cannot  go  beyond  the  present,  seemingly  per- 
manent, order  of  things.  How  it  became  such  as  it  is  does 
not  matter.  cD  A  state  exerts  its  independence  chiefly  in 
freely  managing  its  own  internal  affairs.  It  can  only  inter- 
fere in  tlie  affairs  of  other  states  when  safety  aiid  self- 
preservation  or  defence  of  violated  rights  require  it.    (See 

ISTERFERESCE  and  ^MOSROE  DocTKlXE.) 

1.  An  essential  right  of  a  state  is  that  of  properhj  and 
territory.  A  state  owns  public  buildings,  ships,  unoccupied 
lands,  etc.  :  it  protects  private  property;  and  to  fulfil  its 
functions  has  the  right  of  ta.xing,  and  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  certain  terr.,  so  that  no  otlier  power  can  interfere. 
A  state's  terr.  consists  of  all  laud  and  water  within  certain 
boundaries,  determined  by  immemorial  occupation  and  use, 
or  by  treaty.  The  sea-line  to  the  distance  of  a  marine 
league,  including  water  inclosed  by  not  very  remote  head- 
lands, forms  that  part  of  the  great  seas  which  are  private 
waters  or  terr.  Here  notice  tliat  Ui\  this  rule  of  a  marine 
league  is  a  gen.  understanding,  dictated  by  self-preserva- 
tion and  by  the  interests  of  commerce.  (6)  There  is  no 
absolute  rule  as  to  the  remoteness  of  headlands  from  one 
another.  They  should  be  near  enough  for  vessels  to  know 
when  they  are  in  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  a  very  large 
distance  between  such  headlands  would  obstruct  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  be  useless  for  national  defence,  (c) 
Outside  of  such  limits  the  sea  is  free  for  all  nations  for 
commerce  and  fisheries ;  but  curing  and  drying  fish,  except 
on  desert  coasts,  do  not  follow  as  rights  from  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  (d)  Ships  are  not  terr.  in  a  foreign  port,  or  even 
on  the  high  seas,  but  are  there  under  their  country's  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  except  for  piratical  acts.  (<-)  Rivers 
bounding  3  states,  unless  treaty  determines  the  contrary, 
are  common  to  both  ;  the  prin.  channel  being  the  boundary- 
line.  {/)  Rivers,  rising  in  one  state  and  having  their  mouths 
in  another,  have  heretofore  been  treated  as  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  within  whose  limits 
their  course  was  contained.  But  now  all  rivers,  or  nearly 
all,  in  Chr.  states  are  free  to  states  on  their  upper  waters, 
and  some  of  them  to  outside  nations.  And  this  is  in  clear 
accordance  with  justice. 

2.  Status  and  Belations  of  Foreigners  7vith  a  Country. — 
Strictly,  there  is  no  absolute  right  of  intercourse  or  com- 
merce or  transit  between  countries.  Aliens  (fli  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  the  foreign  couutry,  unless  exempted  by 
treaty,  (tj)  They  have  the  right  of  property,  and  protection 
for  it  and  for  their  persons  by  courts,  but  may  be  taxed  ; 
may  in  some  countries  be  forced  to  serve  in  internal  war  ; 
may  make  wills  and  be  represented  by  consular  agents,  etc. 
(c)  Certain  persons  have  exterritoriality,  as  sovereigns, 
crews  of  vessels  on  board  of  them  in  harbors,  troops  in  per- 
mitted transit,  {d)  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Tur., 
Muscat,  Chi.,  Japan,  persons  from  Chr.  states  have  been 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consuls.  But  this  is 
likely  to  disappear,  ie)  Foreigners  may  acquire  domicile. 
(/)  By  naturalization  they  may  become  citizens,  with  all  or 
nearly  all  native  citizens'  rights.  (See  below.)  (g)  One  per- 
son may  be  legally  a  citizen  or  subject  of  2  states.  Such 
collisions  have  been  removed  more  or  less  by  treaties,  (h) 
Aliens,  fleeing  for  crime,  are  generally  extradited  by  treaty. 

3.  Ric/hts  of  Legation  and  Representation,  or  Ambassadors 
and    Consuls.  —  These  belong  to  independent  states  only. 
A.  The  term  ambassadors  caj\  include  various  kinds  of  diplo- 
matic ministers,  or  may  be  used  of  the  highest  class  of  j 
them.    Other  terms  are  Leg.\tes  (which  see),  nuncios  (the  I 
pope's  envoys),  charges  d'affaires,  envoys,  plenipotentaries.   ; 
This  class  of  state  agents,  including  heralds,  were  early  re- 
garded as  sacred,  inviolate  persons  ;  because,  unless  their  I 
persons  were  safe  there  could  be  no  negotiations  between  j 
states.    Anciently  legates  or  envoys  were  sent  for  tempora-  i 
ry  purposes  :  in  modern  times  they  generally  reside  in  the 
foreign  country,  but  a  war  is  generally  preceded  by  their  | 
withdrawal.    The  person  who  receives  them  or  to  whom  i 
they  are  accredited  is  the  sovereign  or  his  minister,  or,  in  a 
republic,  the  chief  executive  officer.    The  head  of  the  .state 
de facto,  not  the  claimant  dejure,  has  ambassadors  sent  to  ' 
him.    The  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  inviolaliility  and  j 
exterritoriality.    What  these  terms  include  must  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  usage  of  the  period.     First,  irti  the  ihtsoii 
of  the  ambassador  is  inviolable.    But  if  he  commit  great 
crimes  he  may  be  sent,  without  violence  if  possible,  beyond 
the  borders,  and  private  persons  may  defend  themselves  , 
against  him  by  force.    (6)  E.\territoriality  denotes  exemp-  . 
tibn  from  operations,  as  far  as  possible,  of  foreign  law.    In  I 
both  of  these  privileges  it  is  implied  that  he  is  exempt  from 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  resides, 
(c)  He  is  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction  also :  and  (d)  his 
house  and  goods  have  the  same  immunity,  but  not  to  the  i 
extent  of  shielding  transgressors  of  law  liclonging  to  the 
country,  or  even  of  shielding  his  (twn  servants  charged  with 
crime,    (e)  His  personal  effects  and  artich's  needed   from  ' 
abroad  are  exempt  from  duties,  hut  this  isiu)t  to  be  broadly  i 
interpreted.     (./")  He  has  liberty  of  worship,  but  this  wor- 
ship is  to  be  private,  without  bell  or  other  sign,  although 
his  co-religionists  are  allowed  to  be  at  his  chapel,    (f/i  His  : 
family,  his  sec  of  legation,  and  other  officials  in  his  train 
have  the  same  exemptions,  on  the  whole,  which  are  conceded  i 


to  him.  The  same  right  belongs  to  his  servants  ;  but  those 
who  are  subjects  of  the  country,  and  political  suspects  espe- 
cially, he  can  give  up  for  trial,  or  can  complain  of  to  his 
own  government.  (//)  His  suite,  if  they  commit  crimes,  are 
sent  home  for  trial :  formerly  there  were  instances  of  his 
trying  them  and  giving  them  up  for  execution  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  land,  (i)  Formerly  ambassadors  were  some- 
times merchants,  and  this  double  character  gave  rise  to 
troublesome  cases.  Again,  he  might  be  an  ambassador  to 
his  own  govt,  and  commit  illegal  acts  ;  but  if  he  was  thus 
accepted  in  his  own  countrv,  it  was  really  a  waiver  of  ju- 
risdiction while  his  office  lasted,  (j)  The  inviolability  is 
relative.  A  state  at  war  with  his  countrv  could  seize  him. 
but  not  in  a  neutral  ship  or  on  neutral  soil,  (k)  His  rights 
begin  when  he  enters,  and  end  when  he  quits  the  soil  where 
his  office,  so  to  speak,  lies.  On  reaching  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, he  produces  his  letters,  of  credence  especially,  and 
his  full  poaer.  showing  on  what  he  is  authorized  to  treat. 
When  his  mission  ends  amicably,  he  presents  his  letters  of 
recall ;  when  his  rank  is  raised,  he  presents  a  new  letter  of 
credence.  (/)  As  for  the  rank  of  representatives  of  state, 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1615)  and  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818)  the  grades  are  :  ambassadors,  legates 
or  nuncios  ;  envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sov- 
ereigns :  resident  ministers  :  charges  d'affaires  accredited 
to  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  or  to  sees,  of  state.  Pre- 
cedence within  a  grade  follows  length  of  residence.  B. 
Consuls  have  ordinarily  no  diplomatic  power,  and  their 
special  duties  are  determined  by  their  own  govt.  The 
foreign  govt,  gives  them  an  e.requ'atur.  as  it  is  called,  or  au- 
thority to  act.  which  can  be  revoked  at  pleasure.  They  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  their  residence,  but  an  insult  to  the 
consul's  flag  or  his  person  would  be  a  ground  of  complaint. 
They  may  be  subjects  of  the  state  where  they  reside.  Their 
gen.  duty  is^to  look  after  the  interests  of  commerce,  tf' 
have  a  supervision  of  sailors,  to  take  care  of  the  property 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  country  which  they  represent 
who  have  died  in  their  consular  provs..  etc.  In  "some  non- 
Chr.  countries  they  have  certain  functions  generaUy  exer- 
cised by  ambassadors. 

4.  Treaties  are  engagements  by  one  or  more  sovereign 
powers  made  by  sovereigns,  representatives  of  the  sover- 
eign, or  other  authorized  persons.  We  here  notice  («)  that 
the  treaty-making  power  in  a  state  depends  on  its  especial 
const  In  the  U.  S.  treaties  are  made  by  the  Executive,  and 
need  %  of  the  Senate  for  their  ratification  :  but  if  they  in- 
volve payments  of  money,  the  House  of  Reps,  must  consent 
to  this  or  the  treaty  really  becomes  inoperative.  So  in 
(i.  Brit,  the  Commons  could  defeat  a  treaty  by  voting  against 
payments  of  money  for  which  it  provides.  It  has  been  asked 
in  this  country  whether  a  treaty  could  cede  land  belonging 
to  a  State.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  cannot  do  this 
without  a  States  consent,  unless  in  an  extreme  case,  ^'x 
A  legitimate  treaty-makinir  power  may  by  its  agent  make 
a  treaty  wickedly  and  corruptly.  Is  sucli  a  treaty  valid  ? 
The  answer  is  that  an  agent,  acting  under  compulsion  or 
transcending  his  power,  cannot  bind  his  prin.  (t)  An  agree- 
ment to  do  wrong  is  of  course  void,  (d)  The  word  treaty 
may  include  various  engagements,  as  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance,  truce,  conventions  :  and  indeed  all  the  relations  of 
states  either  begin  with  or  ultimately  take  this  form.  Trea- 
ties of  guaranty  (once  common)  mean  little  more  than  doing 
all  which  an  honorable  state  can  do  in  order  to  induce 
another  state,  for  which  it  is  a  guaranty,  to  do  its  own 
duty.  (See  Guaranty.)  (<•)  Treaties  take  effect  when  they 
are  signed,  unless  something  is  declared  to  the  contrary. 
In  ending  a  widespread  war.  it  is  common  to  fix  on  separate 
dates  for  the  treaty  to  take  effect  in  different  quarters.  (/'» 
Is  a  treaty-making  power  bound  to  give  its  consent  to  a 
treaty  made  by  its  negotiator  acting  according  to  his  in- 
structions'? The  gen.  answer  now  is  that  he  is  not.  m  any 
great  change  of  circumstances,  or  where  it  is  impossible,  or 
when  the  parties  are  in  error  as  to  matter  of  fact.  (Comp. 
Wheaton,  b.  iii.  ch.  2.  §§  256-2(53.) 

II.  International  Relations,  as  affected  by  IPar.— War  is  gen- 
erally carried  on  by  2  parties,  but  may  affect  many  nations. 
The  natural  divisions  here  are  the  mutual  rights  and  duties 
of  belligerents  (A),  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  (B». 
and  the  just  relations  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  to  one 
another. 

A.  («)  War  is  armed  contention  between  organized  com- 
munities, and  a  Just  war  is  waged  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining justice  when  it  is  denied.  If  a  state  can  injure  an- 
other, the  injured  must  decide  what  steps  to  take  for  ob- 
taining justice.  No  third  state  can  interfere,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases.  (6)  The  particular  causes  of  war  are  as  many 
as  the  rights  of  states  and  protected  individuals  are:  and 
even  well-grounded  apprehension  of  forcible  injustice  may 
justify  striking  the  first  blow.  But  war  can  seldom  be  justi- 
fiable unless,  where  it  is  possible,  all  peaceful  means  have 
failed  to  secure  justice.  In  a  league  each  ally  must  jiuige 
whether  the  casus  faderu>,  or  case  contemplated  by  the 
league,  exists,  (c)  Nations  often  have  sought  justice  in 
sunnnary  ways,  without  actual  war.  The  prin.  are  hosdie 
tnibargoes.  reprisals,  and  />acifc  blockades,  [a)  Hostile  em- 
bargoes are  detentions  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  an  injured 
couutry  by  way  of  offset  for  an  alleged  wrong.  (A)  Repri- 
sals denote  any  seizure  or  detention  equivalent  to  what  an 
adversary  has  already  made,  (c)  Pacific  blockades  are  an 
invention  of  one  or  two  modern  nations,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  neutrals  from  entering  certain  ports,  although 
war  does  not  exist— ^  r.  they  do  the  work  of  war  in  peace, 
and  hence  are  wholly  unjiist  toward  neutrals,  (d)  There 
are  also  measures  in  use  whicli  aim  at  preventing  war  be- 
tween 2  friendly  powers.  One  of  these  (commended  at  the 
Cong,  of  Paris  in  18,">(i)  is  mediation,  or  the  intervention  of  a 
third  power,  offering  its  good  services,  which  may  of  course 
be  declined,  .\nother  is  arbitration,  either  by  a  special 
court  or  through  arbitrators  agreed  upon  by  tlie  2  parties 
who  have  a  dillerence ;  and  to  these  bodies  the  points  of 
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difference  and  the  rules  to  govern  the  decision  are  sub- 
mitted. Sucli  was  that  at  Geneva  in  lSVl-7-2,  between  (J. 
Brit,  and  the  U.  S.  Tt  is  much  safer  and  less  (•uml)nius  than 
a  standing  court.  (»)  War,  being  an  open  pulilic  way  of  ob- 
taining justice,  began  formerly  almost  always  by  a  dedara- 
tion  :  in  Gr.  througli  a  lierald,  among  the  Roms.  by  a  for- 
mal act  of  a  body  v[x\\fi.\feiiules,  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  by  a 
challenge;  but  in  modern  times  many  wars  lia\e  been  be- 
gun without  any  such  notice.  This  may  l)e  owing  in  part  to 
the  knowledge  which  nations  have,  through  their  ambas- 
sad(n-s,  of  preparation  for  war  in  another'country.  Each 
knows  how  the  other  feels,  and  makes  ready  to  meet  an 
impending  attack  by  .striking  the  first  blow.  But  this  is  not 
the  more  excellent  way.  It  is  also  a  frequent  practice  to 
issue  to  other  courts  a  state-paper,  justifying  a  war  when  it 
is  resolved  upon ;  and  notice  is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
parties  entering  into  war  in  foreign  [larts,  that  they  may  be 
on  their  guard.  A  vote  of  Cong,  declaring  war  in  the  U.  S. 
supersedes  a  direct  declaration.  (/)  Proclamations  of  neu- 
trality are  sometimes  issued  by  neutral  powers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  neutrality, 
and  to  warn  their  subjects  against  unneutral  acts,  (y) 
1.  Effects  of  a  State  of  War.— The,  tirst  is  non-intercourse  be- 
tween individuals  belonging  to  the  states  at  war.  Hence 
all  relations  of  commerce,  right  of  residence  in  the  hos- 
tile country,  unless  expre.ssly  conceded,  and  even  in  strict 
theory  present  payment  of  debts,  are  suspended.  In  fact, 
debts  due  to  subjects  of  the  other  belligerents  and  their 
shares  in  conuncrcial  houses  are  confiscable,  but  many 
treaties  now  stipulate  that  this  shall  not  be  done,  as  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  treaty-making  states.  The  treaty 
of  1704  ("  Jay's  treaty  ")  protected  commercial  r<"latioiis  and 
private  property  in  the  3  countries  by  a  perpetual  iirovision. 
The  permns  also  of  foreigners  are  often  by  treaty  protected, 
and  they  are  alhiwi'd  to  coiithuie  their  business  during  war 
with  tlieirgo\'t.  Thus,  debts  an<l  the  like  reuiaiii  intact  in  tli(; 
foreign  country,  but  the  courts  are  not  open  to  tli<'  foi-eigner, 
unle.ss  a  treaty  concedes  the  contrary  privilege,  until  peace. 
If  the  other  belligerent's  subjects  are  sent  out  from  a 
country,  time  is  given  for  their  removal  with  their  effects. 
)i.  Effecla  of  a  Slate  of  War  on  Previous  Treatieit. — Provisions 
of  a  treaty  lelating  to  the  rules  of  war  are  in  their  nature 
binding,  and  so  are  some  others,  such  as  previous  recogni- 
tion of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  state's  independence.  But  as  it 
regards  otlier  treaties  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  They 
are,  as  a  gen.  rule,  suspended.  G.  Brit,  in  fact  admits  no 
excejjtion.  Private  rights,  however,  resulting  from  rules  of 
admitted  justice,  and  debts  due  from  one  party  in  the  war 
to  the  other  are  not  suspended.  Generally  treaties  after 
war  renew  the  old  treatii's  ex|)ressly.  3.  Active  and  I'as.stri' 
Enemiex. — The  latter  are  r;it  hei-  in  a  state  of  non-intercourse 
than  of  hostility,  if,  as  in  an  invasion,  they  contiinie  their  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  life,  .ships,  however,  and  their  cargoes 
belonging  to  the  eneniy'ssubjects  have  been  lawful  plunder  : 
but  in  this  age  so  many  steps  have  been  taken  to  render  in- 
nocent trafHc  on  the  sea  safe  from  capture  that  ere-long  it 
must  cease  to  be  exiiosi^d  to  this  peril.  4.  Forces  used  in 
war  are,  on  the  land,  standing  armies,  a  militia,  volunteers, 
perhaps  a  levy  en  masne  ;  on  the  sea,  public  vessels  and 
privateers.  All  of  these  are  legitimate,  but  privateers  have 
been  hard  to  ct)ntrol.  The  argument  for  them  was  that 
they  furnished  employment  for  sailors  in  war,  and  saved  the 
necessity  of  a  large  nav>-.  Our  pi'in.  writers  on  public  law, 
such  as  Kent,  Franklin,  Wheaton,  condemn  the  practice  ; 
and  in  lS.5(i  the  declaration  of  the  |)arties  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  in  18.")()  passed  for  themselves  4  rules,  one  of 
which  was  that  "privateering  is  and  remains  ab<>lished." 
Other  nations  could  assent  to  the  4  rules,  but  not  to  a  part 
<  if  them ;  they  have  been  received  by  nearly  all  Chr.  nations, 
but  not  by  the  V.  S.,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above.  These 
4  rules  put  a  new  face  on  naval  warfare  ;  for  neutral  vessels, 
being  by  the  rules  mostly  exempt  from  capture,  take  the 
place  in  trade,  during  the  war,  of  belligerent  ones.  We  add 
that  these  rules  are  reciprocal,  not  absolute.  Thus,  the 
jiarties  to  the  4  rules  may  use  privateers  against  the  U.  S.  in 
a  war  in  whicli  we  ai'e  a  party.  .5.  Gen.  usages  in  wars  are 
sometimes  vague,  and  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
temper  of  the  parties  and  of  the  connnanding  officer,  but 
show  a  great  progress  in  the  humanity  of  the  Chr.  world. 
Tliey  will  generally  be  kept  by  both  parties  or  by  neither. 
Tli(^  principles  are  chiefly  these  .  that  war  is  a  means  of  ob- 
taining justice  in  the  last  resort;  that  it  is  the  affair  of 
govts.  ;  that  quiet  iniiabs.  are  to  be  treated  with  the  great- 
est humanity  eousistent  with  the  vigorous  carrying  on  the 
war  ;  that  armed  contests  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  justice 
is  secured  ;  and  that,  if  retaliation  is  necessary,  it  caimot 
justify  moral  wrong.  Some  causes  of  the  improvement 
have  been  the  professional  spirit  of  educated  soldiers,  the 
provisioning  of  armies  without  plundering  innocent  labor- 
ers, the  use  of  weapons  which  are  effective  at  a  distance. 
The  rules  of  war  were  codified  by  our  govt,  in  18G3,  in  a 
manual  prejjared  by  Dr.  Lieber  for  the  use  of  our  armies, 
and  in  1K«1  tlie  Iiis/il/d  tti-  dmil  iidi  matioual  prepared  an- 
other C(jde  of  rules,  which  may  be  widely  adopted.  Some 
of  the  leading  provisions  for  jireventing  the  excesses  of  war 
are  («)  the  means  for  injuring  the  enemy.  Here  much  is 
vague.  The  modern  conventions  of  Geneva  (1864)  and  of 
St.  Petersburg  have  opened  a  way  for  humane  ti'eatmi-nt  of 
the  wounded  on  the  field,  and  for  the  prohiliition  of  (pies- 
tionable  weapons.  Torpedoes  are  used  at  sea  without 
scruple,  (b)  Troops  like  our  Indians  and  the  Turcos  are  ob- 
jectionable. Ordy  trained  soldiers  are  fit  to  do  the  work  of 
war.  (c)  Perfidy  and  s(jlicitations  to  crime  are  not  allow- 
able, {d)  Prisoners  of  war  must  be  humanely  treated,  as  it 
respects  food  and  quarters.  Guerrilla  troops,  however,  are 
generally  harshly  dealt  with,  (c)  Private  property  must  be 
resjieeteil,  and  levies  of  provisions  receipted  for.  (/)  Pul)lic 
pro|>erty,  as  hosi)itals  and  musennis,  nuist  be  respected,  un- 
ii'ss  their  iiosition  makes  the  contrary  indisjiensable.  Booty 
taken  ou  the  field  of  battle  belongs  to  the  coutjuering  army. 


(O)  In  storming  fortified  towns,  little  restraint  has  been  put 
on  troops,  but  evil  at  such  times  can  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented, (h)  The  rules  of  war  make  certain  agents  sacred, 
such  as  flags  of  truce  and  heralds,  but  the  party  visited 
must  decide  whether  it  is  safe  and  best  to  receive  them, 
(i.  Passing  b.y  the  treatment  of  pirates,  slavers,  and  usages 
in  internal  or  c.  wars,  where  the  same  rules  of  humanity 
ought  to  be  upheld  as  in  external  wars  and  invasions,  we 
come— 7,  to  the  subject  of  prise  or  capture.  Capture  in 
war  is  justifiable  on  the  grcmnd  of  compensation  for  future 
wrongs,  and,  like  conquest  of  terr.,  in  order  to  provide  se- 
curity for  the  future.  It  has  been  also  of  great  importance, 
but  now,  when  to  a  great  extent  neutral  ships  can  safely 
take  the  place  of  national  vessels,  its  importance  will  be 
vastly  lessened.  Capture  is  not  lawful  without  govt,  au- 
thoiity.  No  property,  taken  from  the  enemy  or  a  neutral, 
can  be  sold  with  a  good  title  without  some  judicial  de- 
cision ;  but  in  the  interval  the  title  vests  presumptively  in 
the  captor's  govt.  The  usage  has  been,  during  this  interval, 
to  burn  ship  and  goods  taken,  if  they  cannot  be  carried  into 
port.  But  this  barbarous  usage  is  dangerous  in  the  case  of 
captured  neutral  vessels.  A  better  way  of  dealing  with 
prizes  is  by  letting  them  go  ou  ransom  contract,  which  is 
often  secured  by  hostages,  and  is  a  contract  respected  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  hot  by  all  particular  nations,  which 
may  prohibit  their  ci'uisers  fiom  making  it.  The  contract 
secures  the  r.insonied  vessel  from  capture  by  other  cruisers 
of  the  l)elligerent  or  of  his  allies,  but  not  from  perils  of  the 
sea.  Salvage,  or  reward  for  saving  a  vessel  on  the  sea,  is 
allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  the  reward  depends  ou 
the  municipal  law  of  each  country.  8.  Recapture  by  a  ship 
of  a  belligerent  or  of  his  ally  has  been  treated  under  the 
form  of  the  Rom.  doctrine  of  postliminy,  or  return  home 
from  a  state  of  capture.  If  a  vessel  is  taken  and  carried 
infra  pidsidia — i.  e.  to  a  place  where  capture  cannot  be 
made,  and  is  there  condemned  as  lawful  capture  by  a  court, 
the  former  owner's  right  in  it  ceases.  If  prisoners  of  war 
escape  within  a  neutral  iiort,  they  cannot  be  given  up.  If 
troo|is  are  recaiitured,  there  is,  if  we  do  not  err,  no  salvage 
paid  for  them.  Recapture  has  effect  when  a  captm-ed  vessel 
or  goods  are  on  their  way  to  a  place  of  security.  They  revert 
in  that  case  to  the  owner,  with  liability  to  pay  salvage.  An 
analogous  case  to  recapture  is  the  recovery  of  an  occupied 
dist.  or  country,  recovered  by  the  troops  of  the  country  or  its 
ally.  In  this  case  the  acts  of  the  first  conqueror  in  the  ex- 
erciseof  legitimate  power  are  valid  ;  but  no  political  changes 
have  a  claim  to  permanence,  nor  can  the  old  govt.,  when 
restored,  claim  services  or  dues  wliiiii  were  demanded  b\' 
the  tem|>orary  govt,  dining  the  intermission.  9.  S/i.''peiif<io/i'< 
a/iit  T'  niiiiKdioiiK  (f  War.~{a)  Suspensions  which  have  a 
temporar\' or  local  effeet,  such  as  licenses  to  trade,  special 
coii\entious,  ari-augements  affecting  only  certain  persons, 
are  of  little  iiu]ioitance.  (/<)  Truce  is  a  temporary  suspen 
sii^in  of  all  hostilities,  or  of  operations  at  a  particular  place, 
and  is  ma<le  by  govts,  or,  if  authorized,  by  a  military  com- 
mander. These  can  begin  or  end  at  different  times  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  They  do  not  require  withdrawal 
of  armies,  but  only  a  cessation  of  active  warfare.  In  .i 
siege  a  truce  does  not  allow  the  besieger  to  add  to  his 
works,  nor  the  besieged  to  repair  his  defences,  at  least 
where  they  would  have  been  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy, 
(c)  Treaties  of  Peace. — These  are  often  the  most  important 
acts  of  national  hist.  For  example,  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, Oct.  24,  1048;  of  Nymwegen,  1078-79:  of  Ryswick, 
1697 ;  Utrecht  and  Rastadt,  1713-14 ;  of  Paris  and  Huberts 
burg,  1763;  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  1814-15,  etc.  Treaties  of 
peace  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  agreements.  They 
go  into  effect  when  they  are  ratified,  and  bind  individuals 
when  the  news  of  peace  reaches  them.  Captures  before 
the  termination  of  hostilities  but  with  knowledge  of  a 
peace  are  held  to  be  invalid,  (d)  Peace  implies  oblivitin 
or  amnesty.  No  new  war  for  the  same  causes  is  justifiable, 
although  one  might  be  justified  for  similar  causes.  If  noth- 
ing is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  vti  possidetis  or 
status  quo  must  be  followed. 

B.  RUjhtsaiid  (>l}liii(d\(iHsof]SI'eutrals.—(a')  A  neutral  state  is 
a  friend  to  both  l>elligereuts  who  takes  no  part  in  a  war,  and 
must  be  impartial  in  rendering  the  tsame  favors  t(.)  both  par 
ties.  But  it  nnist  also  keep  its  terr.  and  subjects  aloof  from 
tlie  war  as  far  as  i)ossil)le.  It  must  be  humane  to  both,  re- 
ceiving the  vessels  and  troops  of  both  into  its  terr.  as  an 
asylum,  but  disarming  the  latter,  and  preventing  the  former 
from  doing  aught  to  get  ready  for  another  hostile  cruise.  A 
neuti-al  is  not  bound  to  let  cruisers  with  prizes  enter  its 
ports,  and  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  procure  military  stores. 
Nor  at  the  present  age  would  a  neutral  allow  transit  to 
armies  in  a  time  of  war  through  its  terrs.  Kb)  A  neutral  is 
not  bound  to  keep  its  .subjects  from  doing  everything  which 
may  aid  one  of  the  parties,  but  if  a  subject  lends  money  or 
exyiorts  articles  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  builds  vessels  for  a 
beihgerent,  the  neutral  state  cannot  allow  its  courts  to  aid 
in  any  such  transactions  ;  yet  they  are,  unless  openly  done 
or  in  violation  of  domestic  law,  not  punishable.  He  can 
maintain  a  police  also  against  all  such  proceedings.  Laws 
of  neutrality  enforce  the  neutrality  of  a  neutral's  subjects, 
such  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  in  1817  and  of  G.  Brit,  in  187U. 
The  3  rules  also  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash,  in  1871  are  a  testi- 
mony of  G.  Brit,  and  the  U.  S.  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  neu- 
tral states  to  prevent  all  hostile  acts  from  originating  on 
their  soil  or  in  their  harbors,  (c)  Neutrals,  again,  can  insist 
on  the  right  that  no  captures  lie  made  or  pursuit  of  hostile 
vessels  be  continued  within  their  waters,  and,  if  a  vessel  of 
a  friend  should  do  this,  that  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for 
such  a  proceeding  So,  to  enlist  men  in  neutral  terr.  for 
purposes  of  war  is  highly  illegal. 

III.  Liabilities  and  Ri(/lds(f  Neutral  Trade  in  War.— [a)  By  a 
neutral  here  we  mean  one  not  resident  in  a  hostile  country, 
and  by  neutral  pr()perty  that  which  is  not  the  iiroduct  of 
hostile  soil.  Residence  in  neutral  terr.  of  one  whose  cap. 
and  business  is  in  a  hostile  country  does  not  give  him  a  neu- 


t:-al  rhaiHi'ter.  A  hostile  flag:  or  liostile  license  to  trade 
makes  a  sliip  liostile.  and  change  of  papei-s  on  a  voyajie  is 
strong  evidence  of  fraud.  So.  to  carry  contraband  or  try 
to  break  blockade  would  expose  a  vessel  to  penalties.  But 
what  may  a  neutral  do?  The  trouble  and  disputes  were 
great  on  this  point  until  the  M  and  :M  rules  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  settled  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  definitely  and 
foivver.  for  those  states  who  acceded  to  tlieni,  as  between 
themselves.  The  rules  are,  tliat  '•  the  neutral  flag  covers  the 
enemy's  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war," 
and  tiiat  ""  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  itot  liable  to  capture  on  an  enemy's  vessel." 
Unfortunately,  the  I'.  S.  have  never  acceded  to  these  dec- 
larations, although  we  had  before  insisted  on  the  principles 
themselves.  These  rules  will  put  an  end  to  hostile  capture 
on  the  sea,  except  of  hostile  goods  on  hostile  vessels.  U)V  all 
who  accede  to  the  declaration,  (r)  Former  rules  as  to 
capture  contlicted  with  one  another.  The  right  depended 
on  the  nationality  of  the  property  or,  it  might  be.  of  the 
vessel.  The  maxim  "  free  ships  make  free  goods  "  would 
cover  enemy's  property  on  board  a  vessel,  and  great  naval 
powers,  as  a.  Brit.,  resisted  this.  The  rules  prevailed  that 
■"neutral  property  is  safe  under  any  flag'' and  "enemy's 
goods  unsafe  imder  any  flag.''  But  the  latter  rule  was  liot 
of  importance,  since  goods  would  seek  neutral  bottoms. 
The  rules  of  18.56  are  more  just  than  those  which  had  pre- 
vailed before.  ((/)  When  a  vessel,  being  neutral,  was  cap- 
tured with  hostile  goods  on  board,  freight  was  paid  by  the 
captor,  and  if  a  hostile  vessel  with  neutral  goods  was"  cap- 
tured, and  the  captor  took  them  to  their  original  destina- 
tion, he  was  entitled  to  the  freight,  otiierwisenone  was  due. 
i<-i  I'OD/rabani/  or'  War.— Avticies  'dve  »o  called  which  cannot 
be  sent  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  war  by  a  neutral  without 
directly  aiding  a  belligerent.  Such  articles  are  all  means  of 
offence  or  defence  needed  in  war,  among  the  rest  cav.  belts 
and  horses,  materials  for  ship -building,  ships  ready  for 
war.  materials  for  steamships,  and  probably  provisions  sent 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  reducing  an  enemy  by  famine. 
Belligerents  i-annot  add  to  the  list,  nor  neutrals  take  away 
from  it.  Thus,  on-iisional  contraband  is  a  false  conception, 
althouirh  belligerents  can  allow  importations  of  articles  un- 
doulnedly  contraband  to  their  enemies.  The  rule  of  pre- 
I  ii'iitioii  has  been  admitted  into  law,  according  to  which 
articles  not  contraband  may  be  taken  by  a  belligerent,  on 
the  sea,  if  he  pay  the  market  price  for  it.  The  modern  rule, 
when  a  vessel  is  captured  with  contraband  articleson  board, 
is  to  confiscate  them  and  let  the  iiniocent  articles  go  free,  if 
there  be  any.  uidess  the  owner  of  the  contraband  owns  the 
other  goods  also,  or  unless  false  papers  show  privity  in  car- 
rying them.  (/')  Ships  of  war,  or  of  transport  witli  troops 
on  board,  or  conveying  military  officers,  are  highly  criminal, 
and  in  later  times  guilt  has  rested  on  carrying  "'  despatches.'' 
But  by  this  term  is  meant  "  official  commiinieations  of  official 
persons  of  a  state  in  time  of  war  concerninn-  iml)lic  affairs." 
Vessels,  however,  carrjing  letters  on  a  stated  route  ought 
not  to  suffer  while  in  their  regular  work,  ((/i  It  has  been 
held  that  govts,  are  under  no  obli-ration  to  restrict  private 
persons  in  their  borders  from  sending  to  a  belligerent 
country  things  contrabatid  of  war.  The  just  rule  seems  to 
be  that  belligerent  ships  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  arti- 
cles of  war  in  a  friendly  country,  but  also  that  no  vessels 
should  carry  contraband  articles  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
that  all  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  take  thither  inno- 
cent articles.  (A*  The  English  rule  of  175(5  prohibited  trade 
closed  in  peace  but  (»pen  in  war.  This  referred  especial- 
ly to  colonial  or  coastin^j  trade.  Since  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  the  rule  has  necessarily  expired  or  become  useless, 
(i  1)  Blockade  is  the  obstruction  of  a  harbor  or  mouth  of  a 
river  in  a  hostile  country,  in  order  to  prevent  ingress  or 
egress.  No  one  can  say  anything  against  this  right  any  more 
than  against  that  of  Ijesieging  cities.  But  mouths  of  rivers 
cannot  be  so  blockaded  as  to  injure  the  commerce  of  a  neu- 
tral riparian  state.  A  blockade  is  a  fact  wluch  neutrals 
ought  to  know:  notification  therefore  is  required.  Tliere 
are  'i  ways  of  doing  this  :  one  by  notifjing  govts.,  the  other 
by  giving  notice  at  a  harbor's  mouth.  Tlie  Fr.  give  both 
kinds  of  notice,  the  Kng.  only  the  first,  unless  at  the  very 
commencement  of  a  blockade.  We  have  followed  the  latter 
rule.  When  a  blockade  is  interrupted  by  a  storm  or  hostile 
force  or  for  other  reasons,  notice  must  be  repeated.  A  new 
blockade,  in  fact,  begins,  (i  ~')  The  force  needed  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  blockade  is  of  necessity  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  4th  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  that  "blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective  ;  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  tlie  enemy.'  Suppose  ;i  sliipshoidd  slip  through  : 
is  access  prevented  in  that  case?  All  that  can  be  meant  is 
that  a  force  is  stationed  at  a  hai'bor's  mouth,  which  makes 
it  really  dangerous  to  run  through,  u  3)  The  object  of  the 
rule  was  to  ijut  an  end  to  "  paper  blockades,"  such  as  Nap. 's 
Berlin  Decree,  the  retaliating  Brit.  (Orders  in  Council,  and 
his  Milan  Decrees  —  all  of  the  year  180T.  (('  4i  If  a  vessel  is 
taken  in  attempting  to  break  a  blockade  by  entering  or 
leaving  a  harbor,  it  incurs  penalty  of  confiscation,  and  the 
cargo  shares  the  penalty,  uidess  it  can  be  proved  to  liave 
been  done  against  the  owner's  will.  The  liability  of  the 
vessel,  according  to  Eng.  doctrine,  rests  until  the  end  of  the 
return  voyage,  (./i  Conthiiionx  Voijagts.—Tlw  Eng.  courts, 
in  ai)plying  the  rule  of  IT.'iti.  held  that  neutral  ships  could 
not  evade  the  rule  by  stopping  at  a  neutral  port  and  getting 
a  new  clearance.  It  was  really  a  voyage  between  the  ene- 
my's cok)ny  and  the  mother  country.  In  the  late  war  of 
secession  oiir  govt,  applied  this  to  sliips  stopping  at  Nassau 
or  other  W.  I.  ports,  and  taking  a  new  starl  from  there,  or 
there  puttinir  their  cargoes  into  blockade -ruiuiing  steamers 
to  be  sent  to  tlie  s.  coasts.  Still  more  stringent  was  the 
application  of  the  r\ile  to  goods  bound  to  .Matamoras.  if  it 
'•ould  be  made  to  appear  that  their  destination  was  to  be 
sent  across  the  Hio  (irande  into  our  terr.  (Ai  Srarcli  is  an 
admitted  right,  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the  rules  of 


war.  It  is  aimoying,  and  therefore  rules  settle  its  limits 
with  iireeision.  It  applies  only  to  merchant  vessels.  The 
effort  of  the  X.  European  powers  to  protect  their  commerce 
by  sending  a  public  vessel  as  a  convoy  to  a  merchant  fleet  at 
the  beijiiniiiigof  this  century  proved  abortive.  Search  is  also 
used  a«iinst  vt  ssels  susjiected  of  piracy,  which  is  war  against 
all  iiati(jiis.  and  against  vessels  during  peace,  whic-h  are 
suspected  of  frauds  against  the  revenue.  A  kind  of  search 
was  exercised  by  (;.  Brit,  over  merchant  vessels  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century— that  of  boarding  vessels,  searching 
for  Eng.  subjects  liable  to  do  duty  in  the  navy,  and  extract- 
ing them.  This  measure,  without  shadow  of  right,  touched 
U.  S.  vessels  almost  only  ;  it  was  exceedinglv  odious,  and 
brought  on  the  war  of  1812-15  as  much  as  any  other  cause, 
but  has  dropped  into  desuetude.  A  right  of  search  again.st 
slavers  was  mutually  conceded  bv  G.  Brit,  and  the  U.  S. 
nnder  careful  limitations  in  1862.  This  of  course  was  con- 
fined to  these  2  powers. 

We  close  what  we  have  to  sav  on  I.  L.  with  one  or  two 
brief  remarks.  We  say:  1.  I.  L.  is  founded  on  justice,  and 
contains  tlie  idea  that  world -^^^de  justice  can  be  realized. 
2.  Its  prill,  subject  is  war.  but  its  prin.  aim  is  to  avoid  war 
both  by  fixed  rules  of  international  conduct  and  bv  the 
possibility  of  arbitration.  3.  Its  hist,  and  progress  is  on  the 
whole  greatly  encouraging.  It  has  grown  in  definiteness, 
in  humanity,  in  justice,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  sphere  of 
operation.  4.  It  will,  however,  become  less  important  as 
the  world  grows  in  humanity :  just  as  in  a  well  trained 
household,  where  habits  of  well-doing  are  formed,  prohibi- 
tory rules  and  penalties  cease  to  be  thought  of. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 

Iiitei'iia'tioual  Pri'vate  Law  is  the  branch  of 
jurisprudence  which  regulates  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
subjects  (transiently  or  otherwise)  of  different  states.  The 
first  and  most  general  maxim  of  I.  P.  L.  results  directly 
from  the  independence  of  states,  and  is— Each  state  has  ah 
exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  within  its  own  terr. 
Consequently,  the  laws  of  every  state  govern  all  persons 
and  all  property  within  its  limits.  The  second  gen.  principle 
is  the  converse  of  the  former — No  state  can  by  its  laws 
bind  persons  or  objects  outside  its  own  terr.  An  important 
consequence  of  these  2  gen.  principles,  or  converse  sides  of 
the  same  principle,  is  that  all  deference  paid  to  foreign  laws 
depends  upon  domestic  regulations— upon  the  consent,  ex- 
press or  implied,  of  the  state  where  the  foreign  laws  are 
applied.  The  applicability  of  a  particular  law  to  a  given 
case  mainly  depends  upon  the  connection  of  the  person  con- 
cerned with  a  certain  legal  terr.  To  determine  this  2  criteria 
are  contended  for— nationality  or  domicile. 

Xatioiia/ily  is  the  quality  attaching  by  birth  in.  or  formal 
adoption  into,  a  particular  community.  It  has  of  late  lost 
so  much  of  its  significance  as  to  be  considered  by  some 
solely  of  political  moment.  Nationality,  however,  remains 
of  importance  concerning  rights  not  political— f'.  g.  claims 
under  treaty  stipulations  securing  special  rights  to  citizens, 
and  the  w  hole  category  of  the  disabilities  of  aliens. 

Domicile  may  be  defined  as  "a  residence  at  a  particular 
place,  accompanied  by  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of 
continuing  there  for  an  unlimited  time."  Where  it  may  be 
said  of  a  person  having  2  residences  that  he  makes  one'  his 
home,  that  is  to  be  taken  as  his  domicile.  Minor  children, 
if  legitimate,  take  and  follow  the  domicile  of  their  father 
untilcompetent  to  choose  one  for  themselves.  Illegitimate 
children  generally  follow  the  domicile  of  the  mother.  The 
domicile  of  a  wife  generally  merges  in  that  of  her  husband, 
unless  he  suffer  for  a  crime  or  be  under  restraint  for  lunacy 
or  like  incapacity. 

!StaUis  is  the  sum  of  special  rights  and  duties  belonging  to 
a  person,  over  and  above  the  gen.  rights  and  duties  which 
he  shares  with  all  the  members  of  the  community.  To  de- 
termine the  status  of  a  person  outside  of  the  country  of  his 
domicile  many  theories  have  been  proposed.  The  one  nu>st 
accepted  is.  that  status  is  determined  by  domicile,  with  the 
qualification  that  in  case  of  doubt  laws  favoring  capacity 
are  favored,  and  the  contrary  disfavored. 

Oiviiership  ami  Prope/ti/. — Whether  any  particular  thing  be 
an  object  of  ownership  is  admittedly  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  place  of  controversy.  The  capacity  of  a  person  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  property  generally  depends  upon  the 
law  of  his  domiiile.  A  distinction  wiiich  reconciles  many 
embarrassing  contradictions  in  the  books  is  into  a  capacity 
to  act  and  a  capacity  for  rights.  The  former,  proceediuir 
from  the  personal  status,  depends  upon  tlie  law  of  the  donu- 
cile  :  the  latter,  upon  the  law  of  the  situation— f.  f/.  the  ina- 
bility of  aliens  in  N.  Y.  to  transmit  property  results  from  a 
local  incapacity  for  rights. 

ffeal  Riijhts.  or  claims  upon  things  obtaining  against  all 
persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
place  wiiere  the  subservient  property,  movable  or  immova- 
ble, exists.  Implied  real  rights  are  not  favored  internation- 
ally, and  are  not  upheld  luiless  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
both  places. 

Iricorportal  Chatleh — e.  g.  letters  patent,  cojiyrights.  and 
trade-marks— are  tlie  creatures  of  local  laws  aiid  clearly 
have  no  validity  beyond  the  terr.  of  the  authority  conferring 
them,  unless  extended  by  treaty  stipulations. 

Oblifiatioiis.  in  the  sense  of  international  jurisprudence, 
include  all  legally  coeriible  duties,  whether  ari.sing  by  act 
or  accident,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  conformably  to 
good  morals  or  the  reverse.  Two  palpable  facts  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  every  obligation— inception  and  fulfilment. 
The  law  of  the  place  of  inception  under  most  circumstances 
regulates,  according  to  very  gen.  agreement,  the  formal 
conditions  of  a  transaction.  It  is  commt>nly  said,  therefore, 
that  an  obligation  valid  at  the  place  of  its  origin  is  valid 
everywiiere.  The  law  of  the  place  of  performance  governs, 
according  to  most  jurists,  the  obligation  itself.  Where  other 
indicatii  )iis  of  an  intended  submission  to  a  particular  law  are 
at  hand,  these  are  to  be  respected.  Obligations  arising  from 
delicts  or  torts— wrongful  acts  as  connected  with  private 
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redress— cannot,  of  coui-se,  be  considered  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain law  because  the  same  has  been  chosen  by  the  obligor 
(wrong-doer,  tortfeaser).  Wherever  a  wrong  is  done,  there 
the  perpetrator  of  it,  whether  a  transient  passenger  or  a 
domiciled  subject,  is  justiciable,  and  must  answer  for  the 
consequences.  The  law  of  the  place  of  commission  of  an 
admittedly  wrongful  act  determines  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages. The  consideration  of  every  valid  obligation  should  be 
meritorious.  To  vitiate  an  engagement  on  its  account  the 
moving  cause  must  offend  against  universally  accepted 
views  of  public  morals  and  public  safety,  and  not  be  illegal 
only  by  reason  of  special  statutes.  What  is  intrinsically  con- 
trary to  public  morals  is  far  from  well  settled. 

Murriar/e  is  so  hedged  about,  from  reasons  of  moral  and 
religious  policy,  by  positive  coercitive  statutes  as  to  lose 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  become  an  inst.  dif- 
fering widely  in  different  states.  Admittedly,  it  must  be  a 
conjugal  union  between  competent  parties  for  life.  The 
formal  conclusion  of  marriage  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  celebration.  The  true  seat  of  the  relation  (wher- 
ever contracted)  is  the  domicile  of  the  recognized  head  of 
the  family,  the  husband.  Mutual  rights  of  property  are  fixed 
by  the  man"s  domicile  at  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
for  it  could  not  be  endured  that  the  husband  should  be  able 
to  change  the  rights  of  his  wife  over  her  own  property  by  a 
change  of  residence.  Laws  restricting  liberality  during  mar- 
riage depend  upon  the  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  act ;  be- 
ing intended  for  the  protection  of  moral  purity,  they  are  de- 
signed to  control  all  persons  in  the  terr.  Intestate  succes- 
sion between  the  spouses  is  regulated  by  the  last  domicile 
of  the  deceased. 

Divorce  is  governed  by  law  of  the  country  where  sought. 

Pa^e/via/^jCrtJ^T  over  legitimate  children  depends  upon  the 
law  of  the  domicile  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  birth  ; 
over  children  lejjitimated  by  subsequent  marriage,  upon  the 
domicile  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  filiation. 

Ouardiamhip  is  to  be  instituted  under  the  law  of  the 
ward's  domicile. 

Succession,  testamentai-j'  and  intestate,  to  immovables  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  their  situation.  Movables  commonly 
pass  by  the  law  of  the  decedent's  last  domicile. 

Civil  jurisdiction  is  called  contentious  or  voluntary  accord- 
ing as  it  is  exercised  in  litigated  causes  and  the  execution  of 
decisions,  or  in  affording  public  authentication  to  matters 
not  in  controversy.  Of  the  voluntary  jurisdiction  of  magis- 
trates and  officials  the  foreigner  may  commonly  avail  him- 
self equally  with  the  native,  and  a  compliance  with  formali- 
ties required  by  lOcal  law  is  accepted  every  other  where  as 
sufficient.  In  most  countries,  and  saving  such  restrictions 
as  giving  security  for  costs,  an  alien  can  ordinarily  conteml 
in  the  courts  on  the  same  footing  as  a  subject.  Procedure 
is  regulated  solely  by  the  place  of  suit ;  if  a  particular  remedy 
be  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  a  right,  resort  must  be 
had  to  a  court  administering  the  remedy.  Evidence  is  ad- 
missible or  inadmissible  according  to  the  law  of  the  country 
of  the  court,  albeit  ti-ibunals  are  prone  to  admit  foreign 
modes  of  proof  when  indispensable  to  the  judicial  establish- 
ment of  facts.  Foreign  judgments  have  no  eff'ect  unless 
sanctioned  by  domestic  authority.  If  the  competency  of  the 
court  pronouncing  them  be  unimpeachable,  they  may,  as 
conclusive  upon  the  merits,  be  enforced  by  new  judgments 
of  the  same  tenor  or  made  directly  executory. 

Criminal  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the 
govt,  to  the  place  of  the  offence  and  to  the  person  of  the 
offender.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J/s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  Charles  F. 
MacLean,  LL.D.] 

Interpola'tiou  [Lat.  interpolo],  the  operation  of  insert- 
ing a  term  between  2  consecutive  terms  of  a  tabulated  func- 
tion that  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  the  function.  A  table 
of  the  kind  referred  to  is  generally  computed  from  a  formula 
containing  2  variables— one  of  which  is  IM  function,  and  the 
other  the  independent  variable,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  tlie 
argument.  The  table  is  formed  by  giving  successive  equi- 
diS'erent  values  to  the  argument,  computing  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  function,  and  then  writing  the  results  in  a 
table  ;  this  operation  is  called  tabulating  the  function.  Thus, 
to  compute  a  table  of  logarithms,  we  assume  some  conven- 
ient formula  expressing  the  relation  between  any  number 
and  the  corresponding  logarithm  ;  in  this  case,  the  quantity 
that  represents  the  number  is  the  argument,  and  the  quan 
tity  that  represents  the  logarithm  is  the  function.  We  next 
make  the  argument  equal  to  all  the  successive  natural  num- 
bers from  1  up  to  the  limits  of  the  table,  and  compute  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  function ;  these  results,  when 
properly  arranged,  constitute  a  table  of  logarithms,  from 
which  we  may,  by  simple  hispection,  take  out  the  logarithm 
of  any  whole  number  within  the  limits  of  the  table.  We 
may  find  the  logarithm  of  a  mixed  number,  as  S^/^,  by  the 
method  of  I.  The  theory  and  formulas  for  this  operation 
are  explained  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Intestacy.    See  Administration  and  Executor. 

Intes'tliial  Juice,  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  conttiins  granulated  cells  and  cell  nuclei,  and 
usually  fat  and  epithelium.  When  filtered  it  is  a  tolerably 
clear,  mucous,  alkaline  liquid,  which  does  not  coagulate  by 
heat.  Its  constituents  are  the  same  as  those  of  mucus. 
I.  J.  converts  starch  into  sugar,  and  digests  albuminous 
substances,  flesh,  etc.,  though  much  more  slowly  than  gas- 
tric juice.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Intoxica'tion  [Lat.  in,  and  to.ricuin,  "poison  "],  the 
condition  of  a  person  who  has  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  by  successive  imbibitions  during  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  should  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
poisoning  by  alcohol ;  opium,  stramonium,  cannabis  indica, 
and  all  the  poisons  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  class 
will  produce  I.  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity.  Alcohol, 
taken  to  a  degree  to  produce  I.,  excites  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  ;  all  the  secretions  are  at  first  arrested,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  not,  as  has  been 
generally  believed,  increased.    If  taken  by  a  person  who  is 


not  accustomed  to  it,  it  occasions  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  result.  The  prin.  ef- 
fect, however,  is  noticeable  upon  the  nervous  system.  There 
is  a  gen.  feeling  of  increased  phys.  power,  and  the  mental 
faculties  are  exhilarated.  The  patient  at  first  talks  ration- 
ally, but  is  very  verbose  and  grf)ws  confidential.  Incohe- 
rence follows  upon  this,  and  then  delirium  and  sopor.  The 
effect  is  also  seen  on  the  cerebellum  by  the  impairment  of 
the  power  of  co-ordination,  causing  at  first  the  staggering 
gait,  and  ending  in  complete  loss  of  muscular  power.  When 
this  stage  occurs  the  individual  generally  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  waken  him. 
When  c( insciousiiess  is  restored  there  is  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion, which  tlie  patient  seeks  to  relieve  by  are.sort  to  stimu- 
lants. Little  can  be  said  of  the  palliative  treatment  of  this 
variety  of  I.  With  the  exception  of  the  employment  of 
emetics  to  unload  the  stomach,  and  the  administration  of 
ammonia  and  tea  as  antidotes,  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  "sleep  it  off."  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  E.  J. 
Bermingham,  M.  D.] 

lu'uliii,  a  substance  isomeric  with  and  similar  to  starch. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  plants,  occurring  especially  in  the 
roots  of  elecampane,  dandelion,  chiccory,  feverfew,  meadow 
saffron  :  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia,  and  the 
Jei-usalem  artichoke  ;  in  Serp  manna,  in  certain  lichens, 
etc.  It  is  prepared  by  washing  the  rasped  root  on  a  sieve, 
and  allowing  the  I.  to  settle  from  the  liquid,  or  by  boiling 
the  sliced  root  with  water  and  filtering  while  hot :  the  I. 
separates  on  cooling.  I.  is  a  soft,  white,  tasteless,  odorless 
powder,  resembling  starch,  which  it  appears  to  replace  in 
plants.  Unlike  starch,  it  exists  in  plants  in  a  solution  which 
has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  oil.  If  a  slice  of  the  plant  is 
soaked  in  alcohol,  the  I.  separates  in  spherical  granules 
which  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope.  It  is  very  hy- 
groscopic, and  adheres  to  the  teeth  and  to  moist  paper.  It 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  .separates,  on  cooling,  without  forming  a  jelly. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  from  its 
solution  in  water.  Heated  with  water,  it  is  changed  slowly 
to  lajvulose  (grape-sugar).  Dilute  acids  change  it  to  sugar 
even  in  the  cold.  I.  is  not  altered  by  diastase  nor  by  other 
ferments.  It  is  colored  brown  by  iodine,  is  soluble  in  cu- 
prammonia  and  in  nickelammonia,  and  it  reduces  salts  of 
lead,  copper,  and  silver.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Iiiunda'tioiijii,  jVIar'itiiiie.  So  terrible  have  been 
the  disasters  caused  by  the  overflow  of  tlie  ocean  that  even 
races  of  men  date  their  origin  from  some  great  flood.  The 
most  noted  of  these  are  the  floods  of  Xysj'thrus,  Ogyges, 
and  Deucalion.  The  evidence  in  proof  of  the  flood  which  is 
said  to  have  insulated  Eng.  is  only  a  vague  statement  by 
Ephorus  (B.  c.  3.50)  and  Clitarchus,  that  the  Cimbrians  were 
driven  from  their  seats  by  a  cataclysm  of  this  kind. 

The  coasts  of  the  Netherlands  are  the  most  exposed  to 
the  N.  W.  winds.  Of  the  storms  which  have  caused  notable 
revolutions  here,  the  first  recorded  in  authentic  hist,  is  that 
of  860,  which  carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  gave  a  more  S.  direction  to  one  branch 
of  the  Rhine.  On  St.  Michael's  day,  1014,  a  great  part  of 
Eng.  and  of  the  Netherlands  was  flooded.  In  1134  a  part  of 
Flanders  was  swallowed  up.  Of  the  coasts  of  Friesland  a 
certain  part  disappeared  during  the  St.  Juliana's  flood  of 
1164,  and  all  the  lowlands  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were 
submerged.  Still  more  disastrous  was  the  All  Saints'  flood 
of  1170,  the  first  of  that  name.  In  1219  occurred  the  Marcel- 
lus  flood,  which  was  only  of  temporary  character ;  in  1277 
the  gulf  of  the  Dollart  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  was 
formed;  in  1362  the  " men-drowning "  ficod  overwhelmed 
more  than  30  v.  on  the  coasts  of  Schleswig.  But  the  most 
disastrous  flood  by  which  in  later  times  the  S.  Netherlands 
have  been  visited  was  the  (second)  St.  Elizabeth  flood,  which 
submerged  72  v.,  and  changed  totally  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine  and  Maas.  This  disaster  resulted  from  the  com- 
bination of  a  maritime  and  a  fluvial  inundation.  In  1410  a 
flood  occurred  which  formed  in  the  Zuyder-Zee  a  practicable 
channel  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught  between  Enkhuizen  and 
Amsterdam,  and  thus  gave  to  the  latter  town  its  commerce 
and  its  importance.  Fi'om  this  time  onward,  though  the 
floods  increase  in  number,  their  effects  are  less  disastrous. 
Thus,  the  flood  of  All  Saints"  day,  1570,  though  only  surpassed 
in  magnitude  by  that  which  occurred  in  1170  on  the  same  day, 
destroyed  no  land,  thougli  it  sulimeiged  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Dordrecht,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg, drowning  at  least  30,000  inliabs.  Before  the  breaches 
of  the  dikes  could  be  stopped  new  storms  flooded  the 
country,  and  within  the  8  yrs.  ensuing  the  provs.  of  Gron- 
ingen  and  Fi-iesland  were  not  less  than  6  times  partially 
submerged.  These  continually  recurring  disasters  must  be 
attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  bad  state  of  repair  in 
which  the  dikes  were  kept. 

In  1607  the  county  of  Somerset,  Eng.,  was  partially  flooded, 
but  a  more  serious  calamity  befel  the  Dan.  domains  in  ltj;34. 
Part  of  the  coast,  called  Nordland  and  its  v.,  was  swept 
away,  together  with  11,038  people  and  66,;i37  cattle.  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  the  coast  of  Oldenburg  were  also  much 
injured.  The  great  Christmas  flood  of  1717  covered  the 
whole  N.  coast,  and  even  some  parts  of  Eng.  The  yrs. 
1718,  1719,  and  especially  1720  saw  these  countries  flooded 
again.  The  most  recent  I.  of  importance  was  that  of  1825. 
This  flood  in  several  respects  differed  from  any  recently 
observed  before,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  submarine  earthquake.  The  sea-water  was  very  muddy, 
and  seemed  as  if  boiling ;  the  waves  were  not  high,  but 
short  and  eddying  ;  the  wind  was  not  violent :  and  finally 
the  position  of  the  moon  was  not  such  as  to  favor  an  ex- 
traordinary tide.  Facts  corresponding  to  these  had  been  ob- 
served during  the  floods  of  1600  and  1665,  during  the  Christ- 
mas flood  of  1717,  and  finally  in  17.55  during  the  famous 
earthquake  of  Lisbon.  The  prin.  effect  of  this  most  recent 
flood  was  the  insulation  of  the  N.  part  of  Jutland.  [From, 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  P.  Caland.] 


Inundations  and  Floods  of  Rivers.  These  2 
terms  are  often  used  as  synon>"nioiis.  but  they  are  conven- 
iently distinguishable.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  precision  is  to  say  that  a  flood  becomes  an  I.  when 
the  sti-eam  rises  sensibly  above  its  mean  high-water  level 
and  spreads  in  considerable  vol.  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
natural  channel.  It  is.  however,  impossible  to  draw  any 
sharp  line  of  discrimination  between  floods  and  I.  as  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  course  of  rivers,  because  a  river  may  be 
confined  by  high  banks  at  one  point,  bordered  by  low  flats 
at  another,  and  these  conditions  may  be  alternated  many 
times  in  the  same  stream  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  simply  at 
flood  in  certain  parts  of  its  channel,  in  I.  at  others. 

I.  of  great  rivers,  when  they  are  of  regular  character  in 
vol.  and  in  periodic  recurrence,  are  often  not  merely  advan- 
tageous to  numan  interests,  but  even  essential  to  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  their  banks  by  man.  Of  such  rivers 
the  Nile  is  the  type.  The  more  irregular  I.  of  smaller  rivers 
sometimes  render  similar  service,  but  with  few  exceptions 
river  I.  are  destructive.  U'hile  floods  are  to  be  promoted, 
I.  are  to  be  controlled  and  as  far  as  possible  prevented. 

The  means  of  defence  against  river-I.  are  di\"isible  into 
the  preventive  and  the  remedial.  The  immediate  cause  of 
river-I.  is  the  discharge  of  water  into  river-channels  faster 
than  those  channels  can  carry  it  off.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  channel  for  this  function  rnay  be  occasioned— («)  by  ex- 
cess of  supply :  ifi)  by  obstructions  in  its  bed  ;  or  (ci  by  the 
reduction  of  its  inclination.  High  water  rarely  occurs  at 
the  same  time  in  all  the  tributaries  of  large  rivers,  but  there 
are  instances,  as  the  Seine  and  the  Po,  where  the  floods  of 
the  aSluents  are  usually  contemporaneous,  not  successive, 
and  I.  of  rivers  are  generally  destructive  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  coincidence  in  the  floods  of  their  tributaries. 
A  preientire  system  applicable  to  the  whole  course  of  a 
stream  would  commence  at  or  near  the  sources  of  the  trib- 
utaries, and  its  gen.  aim  in  this  division  of  the  work  would 
be  first  to  check  the  discharge  of  surface-water  into  those 
tributaries  by  planting  the  declivities  of  the  valleys  with 
trees  or  shrubs,  terracing  their  hillsides,  running  low  em- 
bankments across  sloping  grounds,  collecting  the  water  in 
small  reservoirs,  and  in  short  by  any  measures  which  tend 
to  detain  the  water  of  precipitation  a  certain  time  upon  the 
surface.  The  flow  of  the  current  in  the  lesser  affluents 
should  be  retarded  by  dams,  barriei-s,  or  traverses,  heaps  of 
rocks,  etc. 

Thus  far  the  immediate  aim  is  to  retain  the  water  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  beds  of  small  affluents,  but  when  we  come 
to  larger  tributaries,  and  especially  to  the  main  trunk,  the 
direct  object  is  reversed,  and  increased  velocity,  and  of 
course  delivery,  quite  down  to  the  point  of  ultimate  dis- 
charge, is  sought  to  be  promoted.  This  is  effected  by  the 
removal  of  obstructions  in  the  bed.  by  confining  the  chan- 
nel to  narrower  limits  at  convenient  points,  and  by  ex- 
cavating a  deeper  canal  \sithin  it,  and  especially  by  cut- 
ting off  loops  and  bends  in  its  course.  Various  plans  have 
been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the  creation 
of  great  reservoirs  for  receiving  the  overflowing  waters  is 
one  of  the  most  specious. 

RtrMdkd  Measures. — The  method  of  reservoirs  is  capable 
of  only  exceptional  application,  and  in  the  present  state  of  i 
our  knowledge  and  our  means  we  must,  in  most  cases,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  palliatives  as  are  afforded  by  dikes 
or  embankments  high  and  solid  enough  to  protect  the 
grounds  they  inclose,  or  rather  front,  against  encroachment 
by  hi^h  water.  Embankments  have  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  E..  and  the  recently  constructed 
dikes  or  levees  of  the  Miss,  are  among  the  grandest  modem 
works  of  hydraulic  improvement.  Many  engineers  are  now 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  high  continuous  embankments 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  low  dikes,  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  current  from  overflowing  at  every  slight  elevation 
of  its  level,  substituted.  In  great  I.,  then."  all  the  lowlands 
along  the  banks  would  be  overflowed,  and  both  enriched  and 
gradually  raised  by  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  water. 
This  plan  is  recommended  by  powerful  reasons,  and  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  be  adopted.  George  P.  Marsh. 

I'o,  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  Inachus ;  was 
transformed  into  a  white  heifer  by  Zeus,  who  was  enam- 
ored of  her,  and  wished  to  conceal  the  affair  from  his  wife. 
??he,  however,  became  suspicious,  and  set  Argus  with  the 
hundred  eyes  to  watch  her  ;  and  when  Hermes  slew  Argus, 
she  sent  a  gad-fly,  which  pursued  lo  from  place  to  place  all 
over  the  earth,  until  at  last  she  found  rest  in  Egj-pt. 

lodlue,  I'o-dtn  [Gr.  iuSijs,  "violet-like."  from  ioi-.  '"a  vio- 
let." and  €i6os.  "  form  "],  an  element  discovered  by  M.  Cour- 
tois  of  Paris  in  1812  in  the  mother-liquor  from  the  kelp  or  ash 
of  sea-weed  which  had  been  burned  in  order  to  obtain 
sodium  carbonate.  It  has  since  been  found  in  many  min- 
eral waters,  in  sea-water,  in  sea-weeds,  in  sponges,  oysters, 
and  other  forms  of  marine  life.  Cod-liver  oil  contains  from 
0.03  to  0.04  per  cent,  of  I.  It  is  found  also  in  many  land- 
plants,  as  tobacco  and  water-cresses,  and  even  in  potatoes, 
beans,  barley,  and  oats.  Certain  minerals  also  contain  it, 
as  iodjTite.  or  silver  iodide,  and  cocctnite.  or  mercury  iodide. 

Preparations  of  lofline. — The  sources  from  which  the  I.  of 
Commerce  is  derived  are  kelp  and  Chili  saltpetre.  The  car- 
bonization of  the  sea-weed  is  usually  conducted  in  closed 
vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  volatilization.  The  kelp 
is  lixiviated,  and  the  liquors  are  concentrated  and  cooled, 
in  order  to  crystallize  out  the  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  car- 
boilates  of  potassium  and  sodium  :  and  from  the  mother- 
liquor  the  I.  is  extracted  either  by  heating  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  copper  subiodide  by 
iron  and  a  salt  of  copper :  from  which  product  the  I.  is  ex- 
pelled by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide. '  Chlorine  is  also  sometimes  used  to  precipitate  the 
I.  from  the  mother-liquors.  Washing  and  a  second  subli- 
mation of  the  I.  is  usually  resorted  to  in  order  to  purify  the 
product  for  market. 

Properiies. — Coinmercial  I. .  especially  when  obtained  from 


kelp,  often  contains  cyanogen  iodide.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  coal,  charcoal,  plumbago,  or  manganese  diox- 
ide. I.  is  a  dark  crystalline  solid,  with  a  color  and  lustre 
resembhng  plumbago.  Its  odor  is  like  that  of  chlorine.  It 
fuses  at  10T°  C.  (=2^4.6°  F.i.  and  boils  between  17.5=  and 
180°  C.  (347-3.56°  F.>.  It  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  vapor  having  a  fine  violet  color.  In  a  state  of  vapor  it 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  vapors  kno^-n,  its  gravity  referred  to 
air  being  8.716.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether",  and  carbon 
disulphide.  also  in  water  containing  soluble  iodides  or  am- 
monium chloride  or  nitrate.  In  pure  water  it  dissolves  only 
in  the  proportion  of '1  part  in  1000.  With  starch  it  forms  ah 
intensely  blue  compound,  and  the  color  is  apparent  when 
but,l  part  of  I.  is  present  in  4.50.000  of  water.  It  is  displaced 
from  its  compounds  by  chlorine  and  bromine.  It  destroys 
vegetable  colors  but  slowly  :  its  action  on  organized  tissue  is 
more  rapid.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity,  it 
produces  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  death. 

Coviyjounds. — I.  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  hydri- 
odic  acid,  which  has  very  similar  properties  to  hydrochloric 
I  muriatic,)  acid.  It  also  combines  directly  with  metals, 
foiining  iodides.  The  prin.  compounds  with  oxygen  and  the 
metals  are  the  iodates  and  periodates.  Cadmium  iodide  is 
used  in  photography,  usually  in  conjunction  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  for  sensitizing  collodion.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  I.  Is  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  aniline  colors.  [From  orig,  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc,  by  E. 
Waller.  Ph.  D.] 

Iodine,  ITIedicinal  I'ses  of.  I.  is  used  in  med.  in 
simple  solution  in  alcohol  or  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid 
of  potassium  iodide  (Lugol's  solution).  Locally  I.  is  a  pow- 
erful irritant,  and  its  solutions  stain  the  skin  yellowish 
brown.  Inhaled,  its  vapor  is  irritant  to  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  air -passages.  Internally,  in  single  dose,  the  effects 
vaiy  according  to  the  quantity  swallowed,  from  mere  un- 
easiness in  the  stomach  to  severe  gastric  pain,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  headache,  giddiness,  and.  though  rarely, 
even  gen.  prostration  and  death.  Preparations  of  I.  are 
used  locally  as  counter-irritants,  and  internally  they  have 
some  unknown  influence  over  nutrition.  For  internal  ad- 
ministration, however,  the  alkaline  iodides,  especially  po- 
tassium iodide,  are  now  far  more  frequently  used  than 
solutions  of  I.  These  salts  are  free  from  the  irritant  local 
effect  of  I.  Medicinally,  they  are  used  in  the  same  condi- 
tions as  I.,  and  in  tertiary  syphilis,  chronic  mercury  and 
lead  poisoning.    They  are  often  given  in  large  quantities. 

lod'oform,  a  methenyl  ether,  formed  by  the  mixing  of 
alcoholic  solutions  of  potassa  and  iodine.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  small  glittering,  scaly,  yellow  crystals  of  a  sweet  taste, 
and  strong,  peculiar,  very  persistent  saffron-like  odor.  It  is 
slowiy  volatile,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  by 
a  heat  of  2.50°.  I.  is  a  valuable  med.,  being  anaesthetic  like 
chloroform. 

lola,  city  and  R.  R.  June.  cap.  of  Allen  co.,  Kan..  78  m. 
S.  of  Lawrence.  It  is  furnished  with  abundant  water-power 
by  the  Xeosho  River.  There  is  also  an  artesian  well,  which 
affords  mineral  water  and  large  quantities  of  inflammable 
gas.     Pop.  1880.  1096. 

lola'us  [Gr.  loAaos],  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  charioteer 
and  companion  of  Hercules. 

I'ollte,  a  mineral,  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  in  color  it  occurs  of  various 
shades  of  blue.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  gem,  being  the 
sapphire  d'eaii  of  jewellers. 

I'on,  in  Gr.  mjthology.  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa. 
the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus  of  Athens  ;  he  was  brought 
to  his  father's  temple  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  ed. 

Ion,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  i-anked  as  one  of  the 
5  prin.  tragic  poets  of  the  Athenian  canon.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  ^schylus.  Sophocles,  and  Pericles,  and  on 
one  occasion  carried  off  both  the  dith^-rambic  and  the  tragic 
piTzes.    The  number  of  his  tragedies  is  variously  stated. 

lo'na,  or  leolmkill',  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  3  m. 
long  by  1>4  broad,  was  colonized  in  563  by  St.  Columba  of 
Ire.  with  12  disciples,  it  ha^ing  been  granted  him  by  the 
kings  both  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts.  He  built  there 
the  monastery,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hcts  as  their 
mother-ch..  and  from  which  Christianity  was  introduced  in- 
to Scot,  and  the  X.  of  Eng. 

lo'nia,  the  anc.  name  of  a  portion  of  the  W.  sea-coast 
of  Asia  Minor.    It  was  named  from  its  inhabs. 

Ionia,  citv  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Cirand  River."  Pop.  1870,  2500:  1880,  4190;  18S4,  4<>«. 

lo'ulan  Isl'auds,  a  chain  extending  along  the  W.  and 
S.  coast  of  (Jr..  of  wiiich  the  largest  are  Corfu.  Paxo.  Santa 
Maura,  Theaki,  Cephalonia.  Zante.  and  Cerigo.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  15th  centurj'  to  1797  they  belonged  to 
Venetia.  From  1797  to  1815  they  changed  masters  5  times, 
but  then  became  a  repubUc  under  Eng.  protection.  In  1864 
they  were  annexed  to  Gr.    Area.  1011  sq.  m.    Pop.  244.4.33. 

Ib'uians  [Gr.  'lurt?,  sometimes  lengthened  into  "laove?], 
a  race  of  Gr.  descent  who  resided  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  According  to  the  legend,  their 
ancestor  was  Ion  ["Imi'],  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa.  The 
I.  were  alwavs  a  maritime  race,  and  some  recent  writers 
urge  that  they  came  to  Attica  from  the  E.,  and  that  their 
migration  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  was  a  remigration  to 
their  original  abode. 

Ionian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
between  It.  to  the  W.  and  Tur.  and  Gr.  to  the  E. 

lon'ic  Order,  in  Gr.  arch.,  is  regarded  as  of  Asiatic 
origin.  Its  prin.  seat  was  in  .Asia  Minor.  The  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  that  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  temple  of 
Wingless  Victorv  and  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  and  the 
temples  at  Teos,  Priene.  and  Sardis,  were  among  the  most 
famous  examples  of  this  style.  In  its  perfect  form  the  I. 
column  has  a  height  of  9  diameters,  a  ba.se  of  very  varied 
form.  24  flutes  on  the  shaft,  separated  by  fillets,  and  a  cap. 
formed  bv  volutes. 
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I'owa,  a  central  State  of  the  upper  Miss.  Valley,  lyinpr  be- 
tween the 
Miss,  and 
Mo.  rivers, 
between 
40°  36'  and 
43°  30'  N. 
lat.  and  89° 
.5'  and  96° 
31'  W.  Ion.  ; 
bounded  N. 
by  Minn., 
E.  by  the 
Miss.  River, 
which  sep- 
arates it 
from  Wis. 
and  111.  :  S. 
by  Mo.,  the 
Des  Moines 
River  being 
the  bound- 
ary for  a 
short  dis- 
tance ;  W. 
by  Neb. 
and    Dak. ; 

area,  .'56,02.5  sq.  m.  or  3.5,856,000  acres  :  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  208  m. ;  greatest  width  from  E.  to  W.,  a  little  more 
than  300  m. 

Face  of  the  Counh-y.— Its  average  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  between  800  and  900  ft.  Yet  within  the  State  is  the  great 
watershed  dividing  the  streams  flowing  into  the  .Vlississiiipi 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Mo.  This  watershed  jiasses 
through  the  N.  N.  W.  i)ortion  of  the  State  in  a  direction 
nearly  S.  by  E.,  turning  in  Adair  co.  sharply  to  the  S.  E.  A 
secondary  watershed,  somewhat  higher  at  points  than  this, 
continues  S.  from  Adair  co.  There  is  therefore  not  only  a 
gradual  slope  of  the  whole  State  from  the  N.  to  the  S.,  but 
E.  and  W.  drainage-slopes  from  this  great  watershed  toward 
the  Miss,  and  Mo.  rivers.  The  rivers  have  worn  valleys 
sometimes  through  the  earthy  material,  and  sometimes 
through  some  of  the  underlying  rocky  strata  beneath  ; 
these  valleys  have  in  many  places  abrupt  and  rocky  bluffs 
along  the  river-banks,  thus  giving  an  appearance  of  hills, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist,  as  these  steep  banks 
are  rather  valley-sides  than  hillsides,  being  in  all  cases  de- 
pressions below  the  gen.  level.  The  v]nm  or  plateau  of 
which  I.  forms  a  large  portion  is  at  all  points  considerably 
elevated  above  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  Miss,  at  low 
wate.-  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State  is  444  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  State  it  is  660  ft.,  showing  a 
descent  in  the  river  of  216  ft.,  or  about  1  ft.  to  a  mile.  The 
surface  of  the  Mo.  at  low  water  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
State  is  954  ft.  ;  of  the  Big  Sioux  at  low  water  at  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  State,  3344  ft.  ;  the  surface  of  the  great  water- 
shed at  the  N.  State  boundary,  near  Spirit  Lake  in  Dickin- 
son CO.,  is  1694  ft,,  and  at  the  S.  State  boun<hnv,  in  King- 
gold  CO.,  about  1220  ft.  The  descent  from  the  highest  point 
in  the  State  (near  Spirit  Lake)  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  State  does  not  exceed  5  ft.  7  inclies  per  m., 
and  in  most  directions  it  is  not  more  than  from  2  to  4  ft.  per 
m.  The  whole  country  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  and  R.  Rs.  Most  of  the  State  was 
originally  what  the  settlers  call  "  rolling  prairie  "—i.  e.  it 
had  long  M'ave-like  depressions  and  elevations,  resulting 
from  the  drainage  of  the  surface-water  into  the  upper 
branches  of  the  rivers.  It  is  now  losing  much  of  its  prai- 
rie character,  the  prevention  of  the  aunual  fires  having 
caused  the  forest  trees  to  encroach  upon  the  prairies,  and 
the  settlers  also  having  planted  many  trees. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.~A\\  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State 
are  affluents  of  either  the  Miss,  or  the  Mo. ;  the  former,  drain- 
ing the  widest  terr.  in  the  State,  has  tributaries  of  greater 
length  and  larger  volume  than  the  latter.  Among  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Miss,  within  the  State  are  the 
Upper  Iowa,  Turkey  River,  Maquoketa  and  Wapsipinicon 
rivers,  Iowa  River,  Cedar  Riv.  r,  Checauqua  or  Skunk  River, 
and  the  Des  Moines,  a  large  and  navigable  stream.  The 
rivers  of  the  W.  drainage-slope,  falling  into  the  Mo.,  are 
generally  small.  Several  of  them,  as  the  Chariton,  Grand, 
Platte,  the  Nodaway  forks,  and  Nishnabatona  rivers,  rise  in 
1.,  but  flow  southward  into  Mo.,  and  enter  the  Mo.  River  in 
that  State  ;  the  Little  Sioux  and  Floyd  are  streams  of  mod- 
erate size  and  with  broad  fertile  valleys,  with  few  or  no 
rooks  or  boulders  in  their  course.  The  Big  Sioux,  which 
rises  in  Dak.  and  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  W. 
boundary  of  I.,  is  a  large  stream,  with  high  and  steep  bluffs 
along  a  portion  of  its  course,  but  without  rocks.  The  Miss. 
has  2  stretches  of  rapids  opposite  I.— the  lower,  called  the 
Des  Moines  Bapids,  from  Keokuk  to  Montrose,  and  the 
upper,  from  Davenport  to  Le  Claire.  The  lakes  are  mostly 
small ;  the  prin.  are  Spirit  Lake  and  Okoboji  Lake  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  of  horseshoe  form,  and  drains  Spirit  Lake.  It  is  nar- 
row, but  the  outside  of  the  horseshoe  is  about  15  m.  in 
length.  Clear  Lake,  in  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  is  4  m.  long  and  2 
wide.  Storm  Lake,  in  Buena  Vista  co.,  is  still  smaller,  hav- 
ing only  5  sq.  m.,  but  of  great  beauty.  There  are  also  2 
or  3  yet  smaller  lakes  in  Wright  and  Sac  cos.,  which  have 
barriers  of  boulders,  sand,  and  peat,  which  have  given  them 
the  name  of  Walled  Lakes. 

Geology.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  river-valleys  and 
some  small  tracts,  the  surface  of  the  State  is  covered  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth  with  diluvial  or  drift  deposits,  and 
these  again  in  some  sections,  as  in  the  river-bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  with  alluvium  or  loam.  But  an  examination 
of  the  bluffs  and  rocky  strata  of  the  river-channels  indi- 
cates that  there  are  accessible  at  least  20  different  geologi- 
cal formations,  all  of  them  occurring  in  regular  succession 
from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  State,  and  being 


inclined  at  such  an  angle  or  dip  that  each  formation  laps 
over  the  one  next  below  it  in  very  regular  order.  In  the 
N.  E.  there  is  a  tract  extending  from  the  sources  of  the 
Turkey  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maquoketa  which  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  The  groups  of 
Lower  Silurian  here  developed  are  represented  successively 
by  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone, 
and  St.  Peter's  sandstone  :  the  Trenton  group,  represented 
by  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  (ialena  limestone.  The 
L^pper  Silurian  sjsttm  extends  on  the  Miss,  from  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  ^Maquoketa  River  to  Davenport.  But  one 
group  and  one  formation  of  this  system  is  represented— 
viz.  the  Niagara  limestone.  A  broader  band,  extending  on 
tlie  Miss,  from  Davenport  to  Muscatine,  and  running  diag- 
onally to  the  N.  boundary  of  the  State,  consists  of  the 
Hamilton  limestone  and  .shales.  This,  in  turn,  is  over- 
lapped by  the  Sub-carboniferous  group.  This  extends  from 
.Museatine  to  the  Des  Moines  River,  and,  following  the 
Skunk  River  valley  to  the  source  of  that  stream,  stretches 
westward  from  Clear  Lake,  In  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  through 
Butler,  Franklin,  Wright,  and  Humboldt  cos.  The  Lower 
and  Middle  Coal-measures,  which  come  next,  occupy  a 
broad  belt  in  the  middle  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  2 
nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Des  Moines  River.  They  yield 
large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality.  The 
Upper  Coal-measures  occupy  the  whole  S.  W.  portion  of  tlie 
State  except  a  tract  in  Montgomery  and  Cass  cos.,  where 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Nishnabatona  sandstone,  the 
lowest  member  of  the  Earlier  Cretaceous  group.  In  Wood- 
bury and  Plymouth  cos.  there  is  also  an  outcrop  of  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  consisting  of  the  Woodbury  sandstone  and 
shales ;  and  in  Guthrie  and  Greene  cos.  there  are  2  others, 
in  which  the  chalky  beds  are  very  prominent. 

Wiiieralogy. — The  I.  coal-field  contains  at  least  7000  sq.  m. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1880  was  1,442,333  tons.  The 
coal  is  bituminous  ;  cannel  coal  has  occasionally  been  found, 
but  is  too  impure  to  be  of  any  value.  Lead,  the  argentif- 
erous galena  ore,  found  in  the  galena  limestone,  is  mined 
in  great  quantities  at  Dubuque  and  its  vicinity,  and  smelted 
at  the  mines.  There  is  lead  also  in  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  mining  profitable.  There  are  few  other 
metals  in  I.  The  iron  ore  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  small  and  the 
mining  unprofitable,  (iypsum  is  found  in  very  great  quan- 
ties  at  Ft.  Dodge  and  its  vicinity  in  the  condition  of  stratified 
rock,  and  quarried  like  ordinary  limestone.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported. Binlding-stone  of  fair  quality  is  found  E.  of  the  Des 
Moines  River.  The  Hamilton  limestone,  the  sandstone  of 
the  Kinderhook  beds  at  Buriington,  the  Keokuk  limestone, 
and  the  gray  St.  Louis  limestone,  all  furnish  very  gooil 
building-material.  Gypsum  is  also  used  for  this  purpose  as 
it  comes  from  the  quarries.  Lime  is  manufactured  largely 
from  the  limestones  and  from  the  chalky  beds.  Brick-clay, 
potter's  clay,  and  good  luiilding-sand  are  plentiful. 

Vegetation.— \\\W\  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  oc- 
cupied by  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  and  rocky  blufTs,  the  whole 
surface  is  arable  and  yields  everywhere  liberal  crops.  The 
surface  is  so  nearly  level  that  agricultural  machinery  can  be 
used  everywhere.  There  are  3  descriptions  of  soil  in  the 
State,  all  fertile,  yet  differing  somewhat  in  their  character- 
istics :  (1)  The  drift  soil,  formed  of  the  surface  portion  of 
the  drift  or  diluvial  deposit,  consists  of  a  dark  loam  from  1 
to  3  ft.  deep,  and  is  found  mostly  on  the  prairies.  There 
are  no  stumps  and  very  seldom  any  stones  in  it.  It  is  so 
fertile  that  in  many  places,  after  20yrs.'  cultivation  witliout 
manure,  it  still  yields  abundant  crops  ;  it  contains  consider- 
able clay.  (2)  I'he  bluff  soil  is  the  surface  portion  of  the 
bluff  deposit ;  it  is  very  fine,  contains  less  clay  than  the 
drift  soil,  and  no  stones  or  boulders.  (3)  The  alluvial  soil, 
found  in  the  river-bottoms,  consisting  of  the  soil  and  de- 
composed vegetable  and  animal  matters  brought  down  by 
the  floods,  is  the  richest  and  most  productive  and  durable 
soil  in  the  world.  The  area  occupied  by  forests  and  wood- 
land in  I.  is  4,985,668  acres.  The  most  common  forest  trees 
are  4  or  5  kinds  of  oak,  the  common  elm,  cottonwood,  black 
walnut,  hickoi-y,  sugar-maple,  soft  maple,  and  linden.  The 
buckeye,  aspen,  water-birch,  wild-cherry,  ash,  box-elder, 
white  walnut  or  butternut,  sycamore,  and  slippery  elm  are 
less  abundant.  There  are  a  few  pine  trees  in  Eastern  I.  on 
the  sandstone  bluffs,  and  some  red  cedar  in  similar  situa- 
tions. The  prin.  native  fruits  are  wild  grapes,  plums,  crab- 
apples,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
and  strawberries,  and  among  the  nuts  are  hickory  and 
hazel  nuts,  black  walnuts,  butternuts,  and  a  few  pecan  nuts 
in  the  S.  E.  cos.  The  prairie-grass  is  of  fair  quality,  and 
used  for  pasturage  and  for  hay.  There  is  also  a  wild  rice  in 
the  shallow  ponds  of  N.  I.  The  cultivated  crops  are,  among 
the  grains,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat. 
Hay,  principally  timothy  and  red  clover,  is  extensively 
made,  and  blue  grass  and  white  clover  are  cultivated  for 
lavras  and  pasturage.  Flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  crops  of 
considerable  importance.  Sorghum  is  not  so  largely  cul- 
tivated as  formerly.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  quan- 
tities. Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  successfully  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  State.  Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  well  in 
all  parts.  Among  cultivated  fruits,  apples  are  very  abun- 
dant and  of  excellent  quality.  Pears  grow  well.  Grapes 
are  grown  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  Catawba 
and  Concord  being  the  most  common  varieties.  Plums  suc- 
ceed well.  The  small  fruits,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, and  strawberries,  are  cultivated  with  great  success. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  tree-culture.  The  Osage  orange 
is  much  used  for  hedges  in  S.  I. 

Zoology.  —  Deer  are  occasionally  found  in  the  wooded 
dists.,  but  they  are  not  plentiful.  The  large  gray  wolf  and 
the  wild-cat  are  very  rare,  and  the  prairie  wolf  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. There  are  a  very  few  beavers  and  otters  in 
some  of  the  rivers,  and  muskrats.  minks,  raccoons,  foxes, 
and  opossums  are  not  very  rare.    The  birds  common  in  all 
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the  N.  States  ai-e  plentiful  in  1.,  and  there  are  a  few  which 
aiv  rare  iu  other  States.  Ravens  are  oeeasioually  seen  in 
the  N.  eos.,  tlie  yellow-lieaded  blackbird  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  State,  and  paroijuets  in  the  S.  tier  of  cos.  ;  wild- 
turkeys  and  partridges  or  ruffed  grouse  are  often  found  iu 
the  wooded  aists.,  and  prairie-hens  in  great  number  in  the 
prairies  which  are  as  yet  unreclaimed.  Quails,  snipe,  and 
woodcock  are  plentiful  in  their  season,  and  some  curlews 
are  found.  Geese,  swans,  and  <lucks  visit  the  pouds  and 
rivers  of  the  State  in  spring  and  autumn  in  great  numbers. 
The  rivei-s  of  the  State  yield  great  tjuantities  of  excellent 
tisli,  among  which  are  found  the  salmon,  the  lake-trout, 
white-tish.  brook-trout,  troutlet,  brown  and  common  cat- 
tish, perch,  roach,  etc. 

C/hiuiU.— The  mean  average  temperature  is  found  to  be 
48°.  Less  snow  falls  in  I.  than  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
there  is  sufficient  for  several  weeks'  sleighing  every  winter. 
Both  the  Miss,  and  Mo.  generally  freeze  over  opposite  I. 
and  remain  closed  for  2  or  3  months  in  the  winter.  All  the 
small  rivers  freeze  over  solidly  every  winter.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  -lOVs  inches,  and  of  snow  30  inches  (equiva- 
lent to  3  inches  of  rain),  making  a  total  of -13'-o  inches.  I.  is 
within  the  zone  of  variable  winds.  In  32  yis.  the  wind  blew 
on  an  average  70  days  from  the  N.  N.  E.,  76  from  the  E.  S.  E., 
105  from  the  S.  S.  W.,  114  from  the  W.  and  N.  N.  W..  making 
219  days  of  westerly  winds  and  148  of  easterly  winds.  The 
average  time  of  the  first  flowering  of  apple  trees  at  Musca- 
tine is  May  b :  at  Dubuque,  about  1°  N.,  May  12.  I.  ranks 
liigh  among  the  healthiest  States  of  the  U. 

Agricultural  P)oduc(s. — I.  is  a  great  grain-raising  State, 
ranking  second  in  Indian  corn  production  and  sixth  in 
wheat,  among  the  States.  The  census  of  1880  showed 
'-'75.014,247  bushels  of  corn  harvested;  wheat,  31,154,205 
bushels  :  oats,  50.610,591  bushels  :  barley,  4,022,588  bushels  ; 
rye.  1,518.005  bushels  ;  wool,  2,971,975  lbs. 

Furiii  Aminah.—'Theve  were,  in  1880,  horses,  792,322 ;  cattle, 
2.612,036:  sheep,  455,359;  swine,  6,034,316,  the  latter  being 
about  1,000,000  iu  excess  of  any  other  State.  There  Is  a 
greatly  increasing  demand  for  cattle  for  dairy  farming.  At 
the  recent  national  dairy  fairs  and  congresses  I.  has  taken 
the  first  prizes  for  butter,  and  has  attained  high  rank  for 
the  production  of  the  best  cheese. 

ilmuifacturing  Induslrij. — The  increase  in  manufactures 
in  I.  has  been  very  rapid.  There  are  numerous  flouring- 
mills  working  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  State  has  extensive 
smelting  woAs,  agricultural  implement  and  machine  works, 
carriage,  wagon,  and  car  works,  creameries,  cheese  fac- 
tories, plaster  mills,  sorghum  mills  and  sugar  refineries, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  mills,  etc.  In  1880  there  were 
6921  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  28,372  hands ; 
wages  paid,  $9,725,962 ;  capital  invested,  $33,987,886  ;  aggre- 
gate product,  $71,045,926. 

Railroads. — There  were  operated,  iu  1880,  5235  m.  of  rail- 
way, costing  S89,2;36,60O,  and  paying  bonded  interest  and 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  about  $3,000,000. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  was,  1880, 
real  estate,  $297,254,342  ;  personal,  $101,416,909  ;  total,  $398,- 
671,251  :  State  tax.  50  cents  on  each  $100;  amount  of  Stale 
debt,  1880,  $370,435 ;  amount  raised  for  State  expenses  by 
taxation,  $827,285.  Total  taxation,  State  and  local,  $10,261,- 
605  ;  total  debts,  local  and  State,  $7,'.Kj2,767. 

Commerce. — I.  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce.  Internal 
trade  and  transportation  are  heavy,  consisting  largely  of 
cereals,  cured  meats,  and  merchandise. 

Banks,  Savinr/s  Banks,  Insurance  Coinjianies,  Etc. — In  Oct. 
1881  I.  had  76  national  banks,  with  capital  of  $5,950,000; 
circulation,  $4,414,103 ;  V.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation, 
$5,049,500;  deposits.  $15,841,995.  There  were  58  State  banks 
and  trust  cos.,  with  capital  of  $2,655,731  and  $7,975,671  of 
deposits  ;  3  savings  Ijanks,  with  $228,281  deposits ;  and  276 
private  bankers,  with  $10,388,843  deposits. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21 
vrs.t  in  1880  was  586,556,  of  whom  426,057  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools  ;  average  daily  attendance,  260,813  ;  number 
of  school-houses,  11,148;  amount  expended,  $4,:}47,119,  of 
which  $2,907,446  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  is  a 
State  univ.  at  Iowa  City,  and  a  State  agricultural  coll. 
There  are  17  other  colls.,  with  199  instructors  and  3061 
students.  There  were  pub.,  in  1882,  539  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  of  which  ;36  were  daily  and  471  weekly. 

Churches.— The  M.  E.  Ch.  takes  the  lead,  embracing  764 
chs.,  512  ministers,  and  77,962  members.  The  Lutherans 
number  342  chs.  and  42,250  members  ;  Baps.,  411  chs.,  24.815 
members;  Presbs.,  344  chs.,  20,281  members;  Christians 
(Disciples),  207  chs.,  19,200  members  ;  Congregationalists,  224 
chs.,  15.566  members ;  R.  Caths.,  160  chs.  ;  other  denomina- 
tions, about  900  chs.  and  70,000  members. 

Population.— In  1860,  674,913  ;  1870,  1,194.020 ;  1880,  1,624,615 
(white  1,614.600,  colored  10,015,  including  33  Chi.  and  466  Ind.). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Des  Moines  (cap.), 
22,408 ;  Dubuque,  22,2.54 ;  Davenport,  21,831  ;  Burlington, 
19,450;  Council  Bluffs,  18,063;  Keokuk,  12,117;  Cedar 
Rapids,  10,104;  Clinton,  9052;  Ottumwa,  9004;  Muscatine, 
8295;  Sioux  City,  7366  ;  Iowa  Citv,  7123;  Marshalltown,  6240; 
Creston,  5081 ;  Oskaloosa,  4598  ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  4410. 


Counties. 

Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

CouxTi-  Towns. 

Pop. 1880. 

Adair 

6-F 
7-E 
2-J 
7-H 
5-E 
5-1 
4-1 
5-G 
3-1 
4-J 
3-E 
3-H 
4-F 
5-E 

3,982 
4,614 
17,868 
16,456 
1,212 
22,454 
21,706 
14,584 
12,528 
17,034 
1,585 
9,951 
1,602 
2,451 

11,667 
11,8«8 
1<I,791 
16,636 

7,448 
24,SSS 
23,913 
20,838 
14,081 
18,546 

7,537 
14,293 

5,595 
12,351 

(Sreenfield 

ConiiiiK 

W.iukon    

CenterviUe 

684 

1,526 

Allamakee 

Appanoose    

Audubou 

Beulon 

Black  Hawk 

Boone  

1,350 

2,475 

792 

Vinton  

2,906 

Boonesborough 

Waverly 

Independence  

Storm  Lake 

1,438 

2,345 

3,13S 

Buena  VUU 

1,034 

Rockwell  City  .... 
Carroll  

90 

Carroll 

1,385 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Clierokee  . . . 


Clavton  

Cliiitou 

Crawford  ... 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware... 
Des  Moines . 
Dickinson... 
Dubuqu 


net .. 
vette.. 


Klovd 


Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy    

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

H.incock    .... 

Hardin 

H 


Henry 

Howard... 
Humboldt. 
Ida. 


Iowa 

Jackson  . 
Jasper.. . 
Jefferson. 
Johnson  . 


Keokuk... 
Kossuth  .. 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa   . . , 

Lucas  

Lyon  ... 
Aiadisou  . 
Mahaska 
Marion  ... 
Marshall  . 
Mil: 


Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe    

Montgomery  . . . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola   

Page  

P:iloAlto   .... 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas  ...; 

Polk 

Pottawattamie  , 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac   

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux* 

Storv   

Tama 

Taylor 

Un"ion 


\'aii  Buren. .    . 

Wapello 

\Varren 

Washington  .. 

Wavne 

\Vet)Ster 

Winnebago  . .. 
Winneshiek  . .. 
Woodbury  . . . . 

Worth   

Wright    


7-J 
5-J 
4-K 
ft-I 
2-F 
7-K 
6-J 
6-K 
7-H 
2-C 
6-F 
6-1 
6-H 
ii-H 
7-D 
2-H 
5-C 
7-H 
7-E 
6-K 
2-D 
2-D 
7-E 

.1  3  C 

.1  3-F 

5-G 

6-D 


Total . 


4-E 
5-L 
5-D 
2-C 
3-G 
5-1 
7-E 
7-F 
7-J 
7-1 
6-G 
6-J 
7-G 
4-F 
2-G 
2-J 
4-C 
2-H 
3-G 


Pop. 1870. 


5.464 
19,731 
4,722 
1,967 
10,180 
8,7.(5 
1 ,523 
27,771 
35,357 
2,530 
.12,019 
15.565 
12,018 
17,432 
27,256 
1,389 
38,969 
1,392 
16,973 
10,768 
4,738 
11,174 
4,627 
6,399 
7,061 
6,055 
999 
13,684 
8,931 
21,463 
6,282 
2,596 
226 
16,641 
22,619 
22,116 
17,839 
24,898 
19,731 
19,434 
3,351 
37,210 
31,080 
12,877 
10,388 
221 
13,884 
22,508 
24,436 
17,576 
8,718 
9,582 
3,654 
12,724 
5,934 
21,688 
715 

9,975 
1,336 
2,199 
1,446 
27,857 
16,893 
15,581 
5,691 
1,411 
38,599 
2,540 
67b 
11,651 
16,131 
6,989 
6,986 
17,672 
22,346 
17,980 
18,952 
11,287 
10,484 
1,562 
23,570 
6,172 
2,892 
2,392 


1,194,020   1,624,61 


Pop. 1880. 


16,943 
18,936 
11,461 

8,240 
14,534 
11,513 

4,248 
28,829 
36,763 
12,413 
18,746 
16,468 
15,336 
17,950 
33,099 

1,901 
42,996 

1.550 
22,258 
14,677 
10,249 
17,652 
12,727 
12,639 
14,394 
11,252 

3,453 
17,807 
16,649 
20,986 
10,837 

5,341 

4,382 
19,221 
23,771 
25,963 
17,469 
25,429 
21,052 
21,258 

6,178 
34,859 
37.237 
13,142 
14,530 

1,968 
17,224 
25,202 
25,111 
23,752 
14,137 
14,36  J 

9,055 
13,719 
15,895 
23,170 

4,155 

2,219 
19,667 

4.131 

8,566 

3,713 
42,395 
39,850 
18,936 
12,085 

8,774 
41,266 
12,696 

5,426 
16,906 
21,585 
15,635 
14,980 
17,043 
25,285 
19,578 
20,374 
16,127 
15,951 

4,917 
23,938 
14,996 

7,953 

5,062 


County  Towns.    ,Pop.  1880, 


Atlantic 

Tipton   

Mason  City 

Cherokee 

*•  Hampton  . 

Osceola 

Sj)pncer 

Elkader 

Clinton 

Denison 

Adel 

Bloomfield    

Leon 

Manchester 

Burlington   

Spirit  Lake 

Dubuque 

Swan  L.ake 

West  Union 

Charles  City 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jefierson   

Grundy  Centre  . . 
Guthrie  Centre  .. 
Webster  City  . . . 

Concord 

EMora 

Logan  

Mt.  Plea&aut 

Cresco 

Dakotnb 

Ida  Grove 

MarenEO 

Maquoketa  . .   . . 


Newton. 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

A  uamosa 

Sigourney   

Algona  

Fort  Aladison  . 

Marion 

Wapello 

Chariton    

Rock  Rapids. - 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knoxville 

Marshalltown. 

Gienwood 

Osage 

Onawa  

Albia    

Red  Oak   

Muscatine 

Primghar , 

Sibley 

Clarinda 

Enmietsburg  . . 

Le  Mars 

Pocahontas  

Des  Moines  ... 

CouTicil  Bluffs. 

Montezuma ... 

Mount  Ayr  . .. 

Sac  City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Grange  City  . . 

Nevada  

Toledo 

Bedford 

Afton 

Keosauqua 

I  ottumwa 

Indianola 

[Washington... 

Corydon    

Fori  Dodge  . . . 

Forest  City  ... 

[  Decorab  .  * 

I  Sioux  City.... 
I  Northwoo'd  . . . 
'Clarion 


3,662 

1,299 

2,510 

1,523 

1,105 

1,769 

824 

851 

9,052 

1,441 

989 

1,531 

1,367 


22,254 
66 
1,551 
2,421 
1,593 

855 
1,444 

950 

671 

1,848 

tp.  764 

1,584 

644 
4,410 
1,875 

248 

759 
1,738 
2,467 
2,607 
3,086 
7,123 
2,083 
1,735 
1,359 
4,679 
1,939 

928 
2,977 


4,598 
2,577 
6,240 
1,793 
2,012 
882 
2,435 
3,755 
8,295 


2,011 

879 

1,895 


1,275 

59.i 
21,831 
1,304 

320 
1,541 
1,026 
1,763 
1,231 

883 
9,004 
2,146 
2,949 

801 
3,586 

688 
2,961 
T,36« 

844 

147 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     S.e  map  of  low.a. 

History.— The  whole  region  lying  between  the  Miss,  and 
Mo.  rivers  in  the  N.  W..  as  well  as  much  of  the  country 
S.  of  the  >ro.,  was  claimed  by  the  Fr.  on  the  ground  of  Jlar- 
quette's  discoveries  in  1673,  and  was  transferred  to  Sp.  by 
treatv  in  1763.  In  1800-01  Sp.  ceded  it  back  to  Fr..  and  it 
was  sold  as  part  of  the  La.  purchase  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803.  In 
1805  the  La.  dist..  which  included  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  organized  as  a  distinct  Terr.,  with  a  govt,  of  its 
own.  In  1812  the  name  was  changed  to  Mo.  Terr.  In  1834 
all  that  part  of  .AIo.  Terr.  N.  of  the  State  of  Mo.  and  ^^  . 
of  the  Miss,  was  placed  under  the  .iurisdiction  of  Mich. 
Terr.  In  1836  Wis.  Terr,  was  organized,  and  I.  made  a 
dist.  of  it,  with  the  seat  of  govt,  for  the  whole  Terr,  fixed 
at  Buriington.  In  1838  I.  Terr,  was  organized,  and  in  1839 
the  cap.  of  the  Terr,  was  removed  to  Iowa  City.  The  Terr, 
was  admitted  into  the  U.  as  a  State  Dec.  28,  1846.  In  18o7, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  const.,  the  cap.  was 
removed  from  Iowa  Citv  to  Des  Moines,  where  it  now  re- 
mains. The  first  settlements  of  whites  permitted  by  the 
U.  S.  govt,  witliin  the  present  limits  of  I.  were  made  in 
1833-34  at  Ft.  Madison,  Burlington,  and  Dubuque.  Since  its 
admission  to  the  U.  the  growth  of  I.  has  been  rapid. 
Governors. 

TERRITORY.  WilUam  M.  Stone 1864-68 

Robert  Lucas 1838^1  Samuel  Merrill 1868-72 

John  Chambers 1841-46  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter  . . .  1872-76 

James  Clark 1846  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood .    1876-. . 

sT\TE.  Joshua  G.  N'ewbold...  1877-78 

Ansel  Briggs 1*46-50  John  H.  Gear 1878-82 

Stephen  Hempstead  . .  1850-54  Buren  R.  Sherman. . . .  1882-86 

James  W.  Grimes 1854-58 

Ralph  P.  Lowe 1858-60 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  .  1860-641 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 
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IOWA— IRELAND. 


loiiVa,  a  river  in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  rises  in 
Hancock  eo.,  near  the  Minn,  line,  flows  S.  E.  for  3(X)  m., 
passing:  by  Iowa  City,  the  former  cap.  of  the  State,  and  en- 
ters the  Miss.  35  m.  N.  of  Burlington.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  to  Iowa  City,  80  m.  from  the  mouth. 

lovra  Agricultural  College,  TliCj  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  passed  in  1858,  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  for  the  erection  of  the  coll. 
buildings,  and  for  experiments  in  agi'iculture.  In  1859  the 
trustees  selected  and  secured  a  section  of  land  near  Ames, 
Story  CO..  for  the  coll.  farm,  and  on  Mar.  20,  1869,  the  main 
coll.  building  was  formally  opened,  and  students  of  both 
sexes  were  enrolled.  There  are  4  courses  of  study,  requir- 
ing 4  yrs.  each— viz.  (1')  the  course  in  agriculture,  embracing 
practical  farming,  farm  engineering,  stock-breeding,  horti- 
culture, and  forestry  ;  (2)  the  course  in  mechs.,  embracing 
civil  and  niechaiiickl  engineering ;  (3)  the  ladies'  course  ; 
(4)  the  course  in  gen.  science. 

lo^va  City,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Johnson  co., 
la.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Iowa  River,  130  m.  E. 
of  Des  Moines.  It  was  (1839-55)  the  cap.  of  Iowa  Terr,  and 
State,  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  what  was  formerly 
the  capitol  are  now  occupied  by  the  State  Univ.  Pop.  1870, 
5914  :  1880.  712:3. 

lofva  College  was  founded  in  1847  by  an  association  of 
Congregationalists  and  ft-esbs.,  and  established  at  Daven- 
port. The  latter  withdrew  in  ia52.  A  freshman  class  was 
formed  in  18.50,  ladies  admitted  1857,  a  4  yrs.'  scientific 
course  established  1867.  In  1860  the  coll.  was  removed  to 
Grinnell,  Poweshiek  co.,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  the 
commodious  central  coll.  building  was  erected  in  1872.  The 
scientific  course  contains  some  studies  usually  deemed  post- 
graduate. Classes  in  the  ladies'  course  recite  with  coll. 
classes  to  the  coll.  profs.  There  is  a  classical  acad.  pre- 
paring for  both  courses. 

loiva  Falls,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  Hardin  co.,  la..  143 
m.  W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  Iowa  River,  which  here  has  a 
succession  of  rapids.  It  was  founded  in  1850,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1870.     Pop.  1880,  955. 

Iowa  State  University  is  located  at  Iowa  City,  on 
R.  R.,  57  m.  ^y.  of  Davenport.  It  was  founded  in  1855,  and 
organized  on  its  present  basis  in  1860.  It  comprises  4  depts. 
—academical,  law,  med.,  and  civil  engineering. 

Ip'ecac,  the  dried  root  of  Cephaehs  Ipecacuanha,  a  small 
shrubby  perennial  plant,  natural  order  Rubiacefe,  growing 
in  damp,  shady  forests  in  Brazil.  The  root  is  slender,  from 
4  to  6  inches  long,  and  marked  with  annular  ridges.  It 
fields  a  fawn-colored  powder  of  peculiar  smell  and  acrid  bit- 
ter taste.  Its  active  principle  is  an  alkaloid,  emetia,  which, 
when  pure,  is  a  white  uncrystallizable  powder,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble"  in  alcohol.  I.  is  used  in  small 
doses  as  a  stomachic  tonic,  in  somewhat  larger  as  a  relaxer 
of  the  di-y  and  stiffened  condition  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  in  the  first  stage  of  a  catarrh,  and  in  still  larger 
doses  as  an  emetic.  Powdered  I.  and  opium,  1  part  each, 
and  potassium  sulphate,  8  parts,  form  the  "compound  ipecac 
powder"  or  "  Dover's  powder." 

Ipbicrates,  i-fik'ra-tez,  b.  about  419  b.  c,  was  an  Athe- 
nian gen.  in  the  Corinthian  war  (.395-387  b.  c.)  who  routed  the 
LaceOEemonian  army  near  Corinth  in  392  b.  c.  After  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  he  went  to  Thrace  ;  fought  in  the  ser- 
%ice  of  Cotys,  whose  daughter  he  married  ;  founded  the  city 
of  Drys.  In  377  he  commanded  the  Gr.  auxiliaries  who  fol- 
lowed Pharnabazus,  the  Per.  satrap,  on  his  campaign  against 
Egypt.  A  disagreement  arose  between  the  Gr.  and  tlie  Per. 
commanders,  and  I.  fled  to  Athens,  where  Pharnabazus  tried 
to  an'aign  him  for  treachery,  but  failed.  In  the  social  war 
I.  commanded  the  Athenians,  but  was  again  accused  and 
acquitted.    D.  about  .3.50  b.  c. 

Ipliigeui'a,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  the  Gr.  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  through 
the  auger  of  Artemis,  I.  was  brought  thither  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  goddess,  but  Artemis  herself  carried  her  away  to 
Tauris,  where  she  officiated  as  priestess  to  the  heaven-fallen 
image  of  the  goddess.  She  fled  with  Orestes,  her  brother, 
carrying  away  with  them  the  divine  image. 

Iponioea*.     See  Jalap. 

Ip.sanibul.    See  Abu  Sambi-l. 

Ip'sus  [Gr.  'Ii//ous  or 'Ii|/os],  town  of  Phrygia,  Asia  Minor, 
where  was  fought  (.301  b.  c.)  a  battle  between  King  Antigo- 
nus  and  his  son,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  combined  forces 
of  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  in  which 
Antigonus  was  slain  and  his  dominions  conquered. 

Ips'vi'icli,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  27  m.  N.  E.  of 
Boston,  on  Ipswich  River,  3  m.  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  sem. 
and  an  insane  asylum.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  3720  ;  1880,  3699. 

Iran.     See  Persia. 

Ira'nians  [from  Iran,  the  native  name  of  Per.],  a  branch 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  now  comprising 
the  Pers.,  Armenians,  Afghans,  Kurds,  and  several  isolated 
tribes  in  Beloochistan  and  India.  Their  original  seat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  whence 
they  spread  in  various  directions,  especially  occupying  the 
great  plateau  of  Per.  and  the  mountainous  region  of  Ar- 
menia. For  the  partial  recoven*  of  the  anc.  Iranic  lang.  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sans.  The 
name  Zend  has  been  improperly  applied  to  it ;  recent  phi- 
lologists style  it  the  Old  Bactrian. 

Ire'dell  (James),  b.  at  Lewes,  Sussex  co.,  Eng.,  Oct.  5, 
1751,  and  settled  in  N.  C.  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1770,  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was 
elevated  to  the  judicial  bench  in  N.  C.  in  1777,  and  in  1790 
was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and 
great  abilitv.  He  pub.  in  1790  the  Laws  of  X.  C.  1715-90. 
D.  Oct.  20,  1799.  A.'H.  Stephens. 

Iredell  (James,  Jr.),  son  of  James  Iredell,  b.  in  N.  C. 
Nov.  2,  1788,  at  Edenton :  grad.  at  Princeton ;  member  of 
the  State  legislature  for  a  number  of  yrs.,  and  speaker  of 
the  house  part  of  the  time.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  com- 


manded a  CO.  of  volunteers  who  went  to  repel  a  threatened 
Brit,  invasion  at  Norfolk,  Va.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to 
the  circuit  court  Ijench  of  his  State.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
gov.  of  N.  C,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  1828-31  ;  was  a  reporter 
of  decisions  of  the  State  supreme  court ;  pub.  law  and  equity 
reports.    D.  Apr.  1.3,  1853.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Ire'land,  the  second  largest  of  the  Brit,  isles,  is  washed 
on  3  sides  by  the  open  Atlantic,  and  separated  from  G. 
Brit,  by  the  Irish  Channel  or  Sea.    Its  area  is  32,285  sq.  m. 

Belief.— By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  consists 
of  an  undulating  plain,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  bogs, 
which  are  incapable  oif  cultivation.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  bogs  is  that  of  Allen.  The  hills  rise  in  isolated  groups 
near  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  of  these  hills  are  in  S.  Vi'. 
I.  (Carn  Tual  .3404  ft). 

Ilydrogyapky.— The  rivers  of  I.  flow  for  the  greater  part 
through  plains,  enlarging  into  lakes,  and  several  of  them 
navigable  almost  to  their  source.  The  Shannon  is  the  most 
important  among  them.  I.  abounds  in  lakes,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  Lough  Neagh  (158  sq.  m.). 

Climate.— The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  41.5",  in 
spring  47°,  in  sinnmer60°,  and  in  autumn  51°  F.  The  tem- 
perature is  thus  even  more  equable  than  that  of  the  Brit. 
Isle,  a  feature  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  likewise  answerable  for  the  greater  amount  of 
I'ain  which  falls  throughout  I.,  and  for  the  greater  moist- 
ure of  the  air.  These  circumstances  are  most  conducive  to 
a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Geoloffy.—l.  may  be  divided  geologically  into  3  regions— 
viz.  the  great  central  plain,  N.  I.,  and  S.  I.  The  former  is 
occupied  by  Carboniferous  limestone,  covered  with  drip, 
peat-moss,  and  fresh-water  marl.  In  N.  I.  the  Silurian  for- 
mation is  the  most  prominent,  intruded  by  granite  and 
basalt,  the  latter  forming  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  X. 
coast.  Permian,  Cretaceous,  and  Triassic  rocks  likewise 
occur  in  that  part  of  the  country',  the  latter  containing 
beds  of  g\-psum  and  rock-salt.  S.  E.  I.  consists  mainly  of 
Cambrian  rocks,  upon  which  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  (flags 
and  slates)  rest  unconformably.  In  Kerry  and  Cork  the 
sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Devonian  age  are  represented. 

ArjHcvlttire.— The  climate  of  I.  is  more  favorable  to  cattle- 
breeding  than  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The  system  of 
cultivation  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Irish  refer  their 
inferiority  in  these  respects  to  absentee  landlords  and  the 
uncertainty  of  tenure  ;  and  although  due  weight  should  be 
given  to  these  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  local  causes, 
such  as  the  excess  of  small  buildings  as  well  as  difi'erence 
of  race,  have  had  some  efi'ect. 

Fisheii.es. — The  Irish  fisheries  were  far  more  important 
formerly  than  they  are  now.  The  decrease  is  due  to  emi- 
gration "and  the  great  demand  for  seamen. 

Mamifactu)eg.—1.  is  not  a  manufacturing  country.  The 
only  manufacture  of  any  extent  is  that  of  linen,  of  which 
Belfast  is  the  centre. 

Commerce. — The  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  is 
comparatively  trifling,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  through  Eng.  and  Scotch  ports.  The  direct  im- 
ports of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  have  a  value  of 
about  £12.000.000;  the  direct  exports  of  Irish  produce  do 
not  exceed  £180,000.  The  prin.  seaports  are  Dublin,  Cork, 
Belfast.  Waterford,  and  Limerick. 

Beligion. —AhoviX  75  per  cent,  of  the  pop.  are  R.  Caths.,  13 
per  cent.  Episcopalians,  and  11  per  cent.  Presbs. 

Education.— A  system  of  national  education  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1845.  but  as  these  national  schools  are  not  denomi- 
national, they  have  never  been  supported  as  heartily  by  the 
ministers  of  different  religious  bodies  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  the  education  of  the  people  has  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Among  the  superior  schools.  Trinity  Coll.  at  Dublin 
andthe  Queen's  Colls,  at  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  are  the 
most  important.  There  is  a  R.  Cath.  univ.  Maynooth  Coll. 
is  the  prin.  inst.  for  education  of  priests. 

Population.— In  1881  there  were  5,1.59,839  inhabs.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  pop.,  slow  at  first,  and  then  rapid, 
1801-1841,  and  a  decrease,  more  rapid  than  the  previous  in- 
crease. 1841-1871.  Emigration  has  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  total  number  of  natives  of  I.  who  left  the  Irish 
ports  from  May  1,  1851.  to  Dec.  31.  1879,  was  2,541,670.  In 
1880,  93,641  emigrants  left  the  ports.  Eng.  is  spoken  through- 
out the  country,  but  Irish  is  still  spoken  by  about  one  million 
persons.    About  100,000  persons  speak  Irish  only. 

History.— Vi'e  know  next  to  nothing  respecting  I.  for  any 
period  antecedent  to  the  4th  century.  At  that  time  the 
inhabs.  of  the  island  were  known  as  Scoti.  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  5th  century  by  St. 
Patrick.  At  this  early  period  I.  appears  to  have  been  di- 
vided among  numerous  clans,  who  owned  allegiance  to  4 
kings,  and  to  an  ardrigh.  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central 
dist^  called  Meath  was  allotted.  The  incursions  of  the 
Scandinavians  checked  the  progress  of  civilization  of  I. 
Thev  established  themselves  on  the  E.  coast,  until  they  were 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin  (1014),  by 
Brian  Borumha,  the  "  monarch  "  of  I.  Fi-om  the  8th  to  the 
12th  centurv  Irish  scholars  enjoyed  reputation  for  learning, 
iind  the  arts  were  cultivated.  In  1172  Henry  II.  of  Eng. 
made  his  first  descent  upon  I.  He  received  the  homage  of 
a  number  of  chiefs,  and  authorized  certain  Norman  adven- 
turers to  take  possession  of  the  entire  island  in  his  behalf. 
In  the  course  of  the  13th  century  these  Norman  barons  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  power,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  their  descendants  indentified  themselves  -with  the  na- 
tives. At  length  the  power  of  Eng.  became  limited  to  a 
few  coast-towns.  In  1541  Henry  received  the  title  of  "king 
of  Ireland  "  from  the  Anglo-Irish  Pari.,  and  several  of  the 
native  princes  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Reformed  faith  led  to  repeated  re- 
volts, which  were  suppressed,  and  the  lands  of  the  rebel- 
lious chiefs  parcelled  out  among  Prot.  Scotch  and  Eng. 
settlers.  In  1641  the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion  and  massacred 
the  Prots.,  but  thev  were  most  severely  punished  by  Crom- 
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well  (lfrl9).  At  the  Revolution  the  native  Irish  grenerally 
sided  with  James  ET.,  the  Ed».  and  Scotch  "  colonists  "  with 
NVilliam  and  Mary.  Penal  statutes  were  then  passed  against 
the  Catholics,  and  the  dissatisfaction  gave  rise  to  a  rebelUon 
in  179S.  suppressed  1800.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.  of  the  following 
yr.  the  Irish  Pari,  was  incorporated  with  that  of  G.  Brit. 
From  that  yr.  dates  the  United  Kingdom  of  G.  Brit,  and  I. 
[From  oriq.'art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc.  by  E.  G.  Ravensteis.] 

Ireuae'us,  one  of  the  eariy  Ch.  Fathers,  b.  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Syria  between  130  and  140  a.  d.  :  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John.  He  went  afterward  to 
Gaul,  and  was  a  presbyter  at  Lyons  in  176.  In  177  Photinus, 
bp.  of  Lyons,  suffered  martjTdom,  and  I.  succeeded  him  in 
the  episcopal  office.  His  energy  in  building  up  the  Chr.  Ch. 
in  Gaul  is  praised,  but  more  particular  events  of  his  life  are 
not  recorded.  Of  his  writings  only  the  Adverms  Hixreses  has 
come  down  to  us.    D.  about  202. 

Ire'ne  [Gr.  Eipijnj  "peace  ""].  empress  of  Constantinople, 
b.  at  Athens  about  752 :  became  wife  of  Leo.  heir  of  Con- 
stantine  V.,  and  upon  his  death  in  780  ruler  during  the  mi- 
nority of  their  son,  Constantine  VI.    In  786  she  called  a 
councU  at  Constantinople  to  restore  the  images  which  had  i 
been  banished  from  the  chs.  ;  but  this  being  interrupted  by  . 
the  soldiery,  she  summoned  another  at  Nica^a  in  Bithynia, 
at  which  the  veneration  of  images  was  declared  to  be  con- 
sonant with  Script.   Her  son  was  induced  by  his  favorites  to  | 
throw  off  the  maternal  yoke.    I.  was  secluded  in  one  of  her  | 
palaces,  but  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her  restoration.  [ 
In  797  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Constantine.  who  [ 
escaped  to  Phrygia,  but  his  mother  persuaded  him  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  seized  and  his  eyes  put  out.  [ 
I.  then  ruled  for  5  yrs.,  but  the  eunuch  Xicephorus,  secretly 
invested  with  the  purple,  arrested  I.  and  banished  her  to 
Lesbos  i802>,  where  she  gained  a  scanty  Uvelihood  by  spin- 
ning.    D.  Aug.  15,  803. 

Ire'ton  (Hexrt),  b.  at  Attenton.  Xottinghamshire.  Eng., 
in  1610  :  studied  law  at  Ox.,  took  part  in  the  great  c.  war  as 
one  of  Cromweirs  gens. ;  in  1646  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  the  future  P*rotector  :  was  taken  prisoner  at  Xaseby  by 
Prince  Rupert,  but  rescued  the  same  day :  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland 
in  1649 :  In  1650  the  prosecution  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
was  intrusted  to  I.    D.  Nov.  15,  1651. 

Irlda'ceae  [so  named  from  the  typical  genus,  //-w],  an 
order  of  the  petaloideous  division  of  monocotyledonous  or 
endogenous  plants,  distinguished  by  having  only  3  stamens, 
alternate  with  the  inner  di\-isionsof  the  adnate  perianth  and 
estrorse  anthers ;  and  the  leaves  are  almost  always  equi- 
tant.  The  juice  in  all  is  acrid.  The  prin.  economical  prod- 
ucts of  the  order  are  orris-root,  from  one  or  more  species 
of  Iris,  and  saffron,  the  deep  orange  -  colored  stigmas  of 
Crocus  sadrus.  Iris,  Gladiolus.  Tigridia  (or  tiger  -  flower). 
Crocus,  etc.  are  the  genera  which  produce  common  orna- 
mental flowers  in  our  gardens.  Asa  Gray. 

Irld'tum,  one  of  the  rare  metals  of  the  platinum  group. 
It  is  found  in  combination  with  osmium,  platinum,  and  palla- 
dium, in  gi-ains  associated  with  native  gold. 

Irldos'mlne,  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  of 
great  hardness  and  weight.  It  is  used  for  tipping  the  nibs 
of  gold  pens. 

I'ris  [so  named  from  its  various  colors],  in  the  eye,  is  a 
thin  contractile  curtain,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  humor  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens.  It 
is  perforated  by  an  aperture  called  the  pupil,  circular  in 
man  and  most  of  the  Mammalia,  elongated  in  the  cat,  the 
fox,  the  owl,  and  some  other  vertebrates.  Its  substance 
Is  partly  fibrous,  partly  cellular  (pigmentary),  and  partly 
muscular. 

Iris  [Gr.  'Ipts],  in  classic  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas  and  Electra  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  she  appears  as  a  goddess,  who  acts  as  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  and  as  conductor  of  female  souls  to  the 
shades.  She  is  the  personification  of  the  rainbow  as  the 
messenger  of  peace. 

Iris  [named  for  the  goddess  or  the  rainbow],  the  fleur- 
de-lys.  the  leading  genus  of  the  order  Iridacese,  consists  of 
numerous  species  of  perennial  herbs  dispersed  over  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  all  with  showy  flowers, 
several  of  them  familiar  and  ornamental  in  gardens.  They 
spring  from  root-stocks  or  tubers.  Their  leaves  are  equitant 
and  sword-shaped,  and  the  flower  is  peculiar  in  having  the  3 
outer  divisions  recurved,  while  the  3  inner  are  incurved  or 
erect,  and  the  3  branches  of  the  style  are  large  and  petal- 
like, overarching  the  3  stamens,  which  lie  hidden  under- 
neath them.  The  violet-scented  orris-root  is  from  I.  Flortii- 
tina,  and  no  less  from  /.  pallida  and  /.  Germanicu.  There 
are  several  indigenous  species  in  the  U.  S. ;  /.  versicolor,  the 
cDranion  blue  flag,  is  most  abundant.  Asa  Gray. 

Iris  mow  Kasaltnak  or  Yikil  frmak).  the  classical  name  of 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Irisb  Laugna^e  and  Literature.  The  Irish  or 
Gaedhilic  lang.  is  spoken  in  Ire.,  in  the  Hebrides  and  High- 
lands of  Scot.,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  belongs  to  the 
<  eltic  group  of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  It  is  related  to 
Welsh  in  about  the  same  degree  that  Eng.  is  related  to 
(ier.  Irisli  historians  mention  works  written  in  pagan  times 
in  Ire.,  and  of  these  the  most  famous  is  the  Sulfair  of  Para 
by  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  king  of  Ire.  (227-260t.  Of  this  and  other 
early  works  no  more  than  the  titles  remain.  The  earliest 
existing  examples  of  I.  are  glosses,  chiefly  on  Lat.  MSS.  of 
the  Scripts.,  found  in  codices  of  the  Sth  century.  The  glosses 
illustrate  completely  the  gram,  of  the  Gaedhilic  tongue  at 
that  remote  period,  or  of  Old  I.  The  next  period  is  called 
the  Middle  I.  To  it  the  earliest  complete  works  now  exist- 
ing belong.  It  fades  gradually  into  the  modern  form  of  the 
lang.,  which  has  been  estalilished  for  about  400  yrs.  The 
oldest  book  in  the  I.  lang.  is  called  Lrafihar  na  h-Uidhri. 
The  original  composition  is  referred  by  historians  to  the  Sth 
century,  and  to  St.  Ciaran.  abbot  of  Cluain-mic-Xois.  It  is 
a  collection  of  heroic  tales,  with  an  account  of  the  royal 
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burying-places  of  Erin,  a  sermon  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
one  on  the  day  of  judgment.  From  the  13th  century  onward 
MSS.  exist  in  large  numbers.  They  are  usually  collections 
of  treatises  made  by  learned  indi%iduals  or  by  communities. 
The  Leabhar  Brtadov  "  Speckled  Book,"  written  by  the  Mac 
Egans,  the  Book  of  Lei nsUr  and  the  Book  of  BallymoU  are  ex- 
amples. The  period  of  collections  of  this  kind  is  succeeded 
by  that  of  separate  works.  The  Annala  Rioghachta  Eireann. 
commonly  called  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"'  Dr. 
Keating'  s  Hist,  of  Ire.,  and  the  several  works  of  Mac  Firbis 
are  examples  in  the  17th  century. 

I.  lit.  is  found  to  have  a  wide  range.  A  great  collection  of 
sermons  and  of  hymns,  and  innumerable  lives  of  saints, 
exist.  In  thLs  class  2  examples  may  be  mentioned — the 
Atn/i>-a  Choluim  Cliilli  and  the  Felire  of  Aengus.  The  former 
was  composed  in  the  6th  century  by  Dalian  Forgaill,  chief 
poet  of  Ulster,  and  is  a  poem  on  the  death  of  St.  Columb 
CiUe.  The  latter  Ls  also  a  poem,  and  recounts  the  saints  of 
Erin  and  some  of  the  greater  saints  of  the  Ch.  The  old 
MSS.  contain  a  large  number  of  legal  treatises.  The  best 
known  are  the  Senchus  Mor  and  the  Book  of  AicUl.  In  his- 
torical romance  I.  lit.  is  rich.  The  most  famous  of  the  old 
tales  is  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgiie.  It  tells  of  a  war  originating  in 
strife  about  the  finest  white  bull  in  Ireland.  The  Voyage  of 
Maelduin's  Corach  describes  an  early  voyage  and  discovery 
of  land  in  the  far  West.  Of  history,  one  of  the  earliest 
works  is  Cogadh  Gaedhel  re  GaUaibh— the  "  war  of  the  Irish 
with  the  Danes."  The  Annals  of  t he  Four  Masters  is  a  hist, 
based  upon  anc.  records.  In  the  last  centiiry  and  the  one 
before  a  great  many  songs  were  written,  and  a  few  novels. 
The  I.  lang.  has  for  centuries  been  systematically  attacked 
by  the  Eng.  rulers  of  Ire.,  and  these  efforts  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  its  production  of  lit.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Urtiv.  Cyc.  by  Xorman  Moobe.] 

Irish  ITIoss.     See  Carrageen. 

Irish  Sea,  The,  between  Ire.  and  G.  Brit.,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic.  S.  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  X. 
by  the  X.  Channel.  Its  greatest  width  is  120  m.  It  contains 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Anglesey,  beside  some  smaller  islands. 

Irou  (I'nrn)  as  a  ITIetal.  Pure  I.  is  pi-acticaUy  un- 
known, and  we  speak  of  the  compounds  of  1.  and  carbon  as 
wrought  I.,  steel,  malleable  I.,  and  cast  or  pig  L,  the  last 
containing  most  carbon. 

Physical  Properties.  Color. —  Pure  I.  is  silvery  white, 
with  a  mild  but  brilliant  lustre.  Foreign  elements  modify 
the  lustre  rather  than  the  color,  except  carbon  :  as  that  in- 
creases the  color  becomes  more  gray,  till  in  pig  I.  with  free 
graphite  it  is  black. 

i^/flc^/r*'.  —  Wrought  I.  is  fibrous  and  crystalline.  The 
purer  the  metal,  the  more  it  has  been  worked,  the  more 
fibrous  it  is,  and  the  more  gradual  the  break  the  longer  and 
more  silky  the  fibres.  Steel  and  cast  I.  are  crystalline,  the 
fracture  of  steel,  becoming  conchoidal  when  hardened. 

SiHcific  (;/-«ii7j/.— Electro-deposited  I.,  8.139;  worked  cast 
steel,  average.  7.823:  hammered  I..  7.76  to  7.798;  rolled  I., 
7.76  to  7.51 ;  puddled  bar,  average,  7.4  ;  cast  I,  castings,  av- 
erage, 7.10. 

Conduction  of  Heal  and  Electricity.  —  Silver  being  100, 
wrought  I,  conducts  heat  as  11.9.  electricity  as  12  to  14.8. 

Erpansion  by  Heat.  — From  32°  to  212°  cast  I.  expands 
0.0033  in  bulk,  wrought  I.  0.0036.  the  latter  expandmg  Une- 
ally  B^hio  for  each  degree  up  to  572°  F.  Heated  cast  I.  be- 
comes permanently  expanded  by  iVj  to  3  per  cent,  linear. 

Fusibiiity.— Pure  I.  is  at  least  as  refractorv  as  platinum : 
cast  steel,  4000=  F. :  cast  I.,  27,800°  F. 

Tenacity,  on  original  areas : 

Pounds  to  sq.  inch. 

fHardcast  steel 132.000 

Medium    "         llO.iXX) 

Soft  "         95.(XI0 

72.000 


Steel. 


Steel  plate . 


(     95,000 


Bessemer  steel  (rails) 89.500 

Spring  steel V^-^f^ 

Puddled  steel ■{     7i!.vx> 

Ingot  or  homogeneous  iron 43,000  to  60.000 

;  Ii-on  wire 86.000 

Wrought  ,  Bar  iron 50.000  to  60.000 

iron ...  1  Plate  iron 45,000  to  55.000 

t  Un wrought  puddled  iron 30.000 

\  Strong  cast  iron  (gun) 30.000  to  45.000 

Cast  iron ^,  Average      '"        16.500 

(Weak  "        13,400 

Ductility.— That  of  I.  is  only  exceeded  by  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum.  I.  wire  is  made  0.01  inch  diameter  and  49,000  ft. 
long  unbroken. 

Hardness.— HAvdened  steel  is  the  hardest  of  metals,  white 
ca.«t  I.  nearlv  as  hard,  good  cast  1.  3  to  5  times  as  hard  as 
copper,  while  wrought  and  homogeneous  I.  are  often  nearly 
as  soft  as  copper. 

ra/(/«'.— Neither  I.  nor  steel  is  necessarily  good  because 
strong,  but  should  also  be  ductile.  Steel  stretches  5  to  30, 
and  I.  20  to  .Vl  per  cent.,  according  to  hardness.  Inder  these 
circumstances  the  elastic  limit  will  be  between  »,  5  and  i« 
the  tenacity. 

Chemical  Properties.  —  I.  is  distinguished  from  other 
metals  by  forming  fusible  compounds  with  carbon.  _  It 
represents  a  most' imp<'>rtant  group  of  metals  combining 
with  oxvgen,  etc.  in  both  odd  and  even  proportions. 

The  sjilts  of  I.  have  an  inkv.  astringent  taste :  they  are 
distinguished  as  follows  :  il>  Ferrous  .■<aJls.—Pa\e  green  color ; 
alkalies  cause  greenish-white  precipitates,  quickly  oxidizing 
and  becoming  bn>wn.  Potassium  ferricyanide  ^^ed  prus- 
siate  of  potash)  forms  a  bright  blue  precipitate  in  neutral  or 
acid  solutions.  (2i  Ftrric  Salts.— hi  solution  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. .\lkalies  throw  down  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  In  neutral  or  acid 
solutions  red  prussiate  causes  no  precipitate.    Ferric  salts 
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neutralized  till  a  permanent  pi-ecipitate  begins  to  form  are 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  I.  being  precipitated 
as  a  sub-salt.  The  ferrous  oxide  and  salts  are  magnetic, 
while  the  peroxide  and  ferric  salts  are  not. 

Copperas  (Me'anteiUe  ;  p?otosulphate)  is  a  disinfectant  and 
most  important  mordant.  I.  pyrites  furnish  commensal 
sulphuric  acid.  1.  in  combination  with  cyanogen  and  hy- 
drogen forms  brilliant  blues — one  Prus.  blue.  Neutral  fer- 
ric salts  treated  with  tincture  of  galls  yields  a  precipitate, 
remaining  in  partial  solution  as  writing  inli. 

Metallurgical  Chemistky.  Iron  and  Oxygen. — Compact 
I.  rusts  or  oxidizes  slowly  in  air,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  but  I.  sponge  burns  readily 
cold,  and  solid  1.  at  a  high  heat.  Protoxide  of  I.  is  a  power- 
ful base,  in  metallurgical  operations,  having  great  affinity 
for  oxygen  and  the  power  of  decomposing  water.  Magnetic 
oxide  of  I.,  as  "  scale,"  is  an  important  pi-oduct  and  a  pow- 
erful agent,  a.s  a  source  of  oxygen,  in  puddling. 

Iron  and  Carbon.— I.  combines  readily  with  carbon  up  to 
about  6  per  cent.,  when  manganese  is  present,  a  small  change 
of  carbon  producing  extraordinary  modifications  of  proper- 
ties. About  2  per  cent,  carbon  is  the  lowest  limit  for  cast 
I.  ;  the  metal  is  not  malleable  nor  weldable,  and  graphite 
will  not  separate  under  the  slowest  cooling.  With  1.75  per 
cent,  carbon  the  metal  (steel)  can  barely  be  welded,  but  at 
1.5  per  cent,  the  properties  of  steel  develop  clearly-viz. 
fusibility,  combined  with  weldability  and  capacity  to  harden. 
With  0.4  carbon,  steel  can  barely  be  hardened  enough  to 
give  sparks  on  fiint.  and  below  0.2.5  cannot  be  practically 
hardened  at  all.  Below  0.2  ingot  I.  is  most  decidedly  tough- 
ened, and  if  cold  short,  made  more  ductile  by  the  most 
powerful  attempts  to  harden  it.  Below  0.4  the  metal  is 
called  "steely  I.,"  "puddled  steel,"  and  "wrought  I.;" 
below 0.25  per  cent,  carbon  it  is  now  invariably  called  "in- 
got I.,"  "weld  I.,"  or  "wrought  I."  Bessemer  rails  are 
usually  true  steel,  but  much  Bessemer  and  Martin  (ingot)  I. 
is  made  for  wire  and  boiler-plate.  The  softest  wrought  I. 
rarely  contains  less  than  0.08  per  cent,  carbon. 

Carbon  is  present  in  I.  as  both  graphite  and  combined 
carbon,  the  total  of  both  in  cast  1.  being  usually  3.2  to  4.7 
per  cent.  With  much  graphite  the  I.  is  "  gray  I. ;"  with  little 
or  none,  "  white  I.  ;"  with  the  free  and  combined  carbon 
about  equal,  "mottled  I."  The  grades  of  pig  I.  are  in  this 
country  usually  5— No.  1  foundry.  No.  2  foundry.  No.  3  gray 
forge,  No.  4  mottled,  and  No.  5  white.  White  I.  containing 
manganese  is  called  "  spiegel  I.,"  and  with  30  to  60  per  cent. 
Ferro-manganese. 

Iron  {Carbon)  and jlfanffanese.~MtLnga.ne»e  is  seldom  found 
in  wrought  (weld)  I.  In  cast  I.  it  increases  combined  carbon 
and  diminishes  silicon.  In  steels,  from  0.1  to  1.0  per  cent, 
improves  their  working. 

Iron  (Carbon)  and  Sulphur. — Sulphur  diminishes  carbon, 
hinders  separation  of  graphite,  and  increases  strength  in 
cast  I.  In  steel  and  I.  0.1  per  cent,  causes  "  red-shortness." 
Copper  acts  similarly,  but  less  strongly. 

Iron  {Carbon)  and  P/iosphorus.— Almost  always  present.  In 
cast  I.  it  increases  hardness,  also  the  fluidity  when  hot,  but 
weakens  the  cold  metal ;  0.25  per  cent,  in  I.  and  0.1  per  cent, 
in  steel  cause  brittleness— "  cold-shortness  "—though  the 
metal  works  easier  wlien  hot,  counteracting  sulphur. 

Iron  {Carbon)  and  Silicon.— 'White  cast  I.  seldom  contains 
over  1.0  per  cent.,  while  §ray  has  sometimes  5.0  per  cent. 
Ordinarily  it  does  not  injure  cast  I.,  but  a  small  amount 
renders  I.  rotten,  and  0.1  percent,  is  injurious  when  other 
impurities  are  present. 

Iron  and  Carbon  combine  with  tungsten,  titanium,  chro- 
mium, and  tin ;  tungsten  increasing  toughness,  chromium 
rendering  steel  less  liable  to  injury  from  overheating.  Tin, 
even  0.2  per  cent.,  gravely  injures  I. 
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Iron  Alloys.— We  scarcely  know  pure  I.,  and  few  of  those 
with  carbon  are  of  practical  importance.  With  zinc  in  great 
excess  its  alloy  is  used  as  a  coating,  to  galvanize,  as  prac- 
tised at  Rouen  1786.  A  similar  alloy  with  tin  is  used  as  a 
coating  (tin  plates)  preventive  of  rust.       John  B.  Peakse. 

Iron,  Ores  of.  These  are  the  oxides  of  the  metal 
mixed  with  clayey  or  silicious  impurities.  Commercially, 
over  20  per  cent,  of  I.  is  necessary. 

ORES  OF   IRON. 

Name.  Compo.'iition.  Iron  in  100  parts. 

1.  MaKiietic  iron  ore Iron  and  o.xygen W^Vioo- 

2.  Red  hematite  (specu- 

lar)   Iron  and  o.\ygen 70. 

3.  Brown  liematite Iron,  o.xygen,  and  water..  6lVio  (watirii). 

4.  Spathic  iron  ore Iron,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 

acid .  48Vio- 

6.  Argillaceous  iron  ore. Iron, oxygen,carhonic acid, 

and  clay Average  33. 

6.  IBlacliband Iron,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid 

clay,    and  carbonaceous  Variable,  20  to  35 

niatter  (coal; (10  to  25  coal;. 


Native  I.,  meteorites,  and  minute  particles  in  basaltic 
rocks— a  curiosity. 

(1)  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. — Sesquioxide  69,  protoxide  31  =  100. 
I.  black  in  color,  leaving  black  streak  ;  specific  gravity,  4.9 
to  5.2 :  often  strongly  magnetic,  sometimes  with  polarity. 
Found  mostly  in  primary  crystalline  rocks,  massive  (weath- 
ered as  sand  or  ochre),  and  most  abundantly  in  metamor- 
phic  rocks  in  beds.  Impurities,  titanic  acid,  apatite,  and 
iron  and  copper  pyrites. 

(2)  Specular  Iron  Ore,  or  Bed  Hematite. — I.  70,  oxygen  30  = 
1(X).  Specular  variety,  dark  steel  gray  in  color,  blood  red  by 
transmitted  light ;  earthy  ore  (red  hematite)  red  ;  each  kind 
leaves  a  red  streak.  Not  limited  to  any  geological  period, 
without  characteristic  impurities,  and  the  best  I.  ore  except 
massive  spathic. 

(3)  Broicn  Hematite,  or  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. — Ses- 
quioxide 85.6,  water  14.4  =  100.  Found  massive,  earthy, 
ochreous,  also  containing  fossils  (one  kind  of  fossiliferous 
iron  ore),  and  loose  or  porous  as  bog  ore.  Specific  gravity, 
3.6  to  4,  and  its  streak  is  yellowish-brown.  It  is  the  result 
of  alteration  of  other  ores  or  I.  minerals  by  water,  air,  etc.. 
and  is  still  being  formed  as  "  lake  ore,"  for  instance  in  Swe. 
and  ponds  of  E.  Mass.  It  is  mixed  with  sand,  clay,  etc., 
and  its  impurities  are  principally  manganese  (helpful), 
organic  matter,  and  phosphates  of  iron  (iufurious). 

(4)  Spathic  Iron  Ore. — Protoxide  62.1,  carbonic  acid  37.9  = 
100.  Specific  gravity  3.7  to  3.9  ;  color  light  yellow,  turning 
brown  when  weathered  ;  before  exposure  the  streak  is 
white.  Part  of  the  I.  usually  replaced  by  manganese 
(yielding  then  spiegeleisen),  and  it  is  found  pure,  crystallized 
in  vast  conformable  beds,  also  in  gloliular  masses  and 
earthy  with  clay  or  sand  ;  in  latter  state  forming  clay  iron- 
stone ores. 

(.5)  Clay  Ironstone,  or  Argillaceous  lion  Ore.  —  A  miner's 
name  for  a  class  of  ores  with  little  in  common  except  mixt- 
ure with  clay  or  sand.  It  includes  bro'wn  clay  ironstone, 
massive  or  in  nodules  ;  argillaceous  hematite,  a  hard,  heavy 
ore,  reddish-brown  to  red,  sometimes  of  oolitic  structure, 
when  it  is  called  fossilferous  iron  ore  ;  and  spathic  clay 
ironstone,  an  earthy  or  silicious  carbonate  of  iron,  often 
called  simply  carbonate  ore,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
coal  formations.  Here  it  is  found  in  continuous  strata, 
alternating  with  beds  of  coal  and  limestone  or  in  irregular 
masses  under  shales  or  limestones  (nodular  and  buhrstone 
ore),  also  loose  in  clays,  as  in  tertiary  formation  in  Md.,  etc. 
Its  color  varies  from  gray  to  brown,  and  its  percentage  of 
I.  from  30  to  40,  average  33,  in  Pa.  34.  In  Eng.  clay  predom- 
inates as  impurity,  in  Anier.  sand  :  always  phosphates. 

(6)  Black-band  Ore. — Clay  ironstone  with  coaly  matter  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent.  ;  becomes  dark-brown  or  black  and 
often  shaly,  resembling  cannel  coal.  It  occurs  in  all  coal- 
measures  more  or  less,  and  is  valuable,  as  it  roasts  or  burns 
itself,  thereby  increasing  the  percentage  of  I.  to  50  or  more. 
It  carries  phosphorus  and  pyrites. 

Franklinite  is  strictly  an  ore  of  zinc,  found  only  in  N.  J,, 
but,  owing  to  its  large  percentage  of  manganese,  used  to 
make  spiegel  I.  after  extraction  of  the  zinc. 

Roasting  improves  all  ores,  but  it  is  necessary  for  car 
bonates  and  any  sulphurous  ore.  It  removes  water,  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphur  partly,  and  increases  the  I.  and 
therefore  the  furnace  yield.  The  loss  of  weight  varies 
from  10  to  35  per  cent.,  and  coal-slack  required  to  roast  is  5 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  except  black  bands. 

Distribution  of  Ikon  Ores.— In  Rus.  the  magnetic  ores 
(of  the  Ural  Mts.)  furnish  the  most  I.,  while  in  Swe.  and 
Nor.  they  are  substantially  the  only  ores.  Aus.  has  mucli 
magnetic  ore  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat,  eartliy  red  hema- 
tites in  Bohemia,  and  vast  deposits  of  spathic  ore  in  Styria 
and  Carinthia.  Prus.  (Ger.  empire) :  in  Silesia  brown  hema- 
tite and  spathic  clay  ironstone  with  black  band  ;  in  Prus 
bog  ore  :  in  Westphalia  black  band  and  carbonate  clay  iron- 
stone ;  in  Rhenish  Prus..  Siegen.  and  Nassau,  spatliic  ore 
proper  with  some  specular,  furnishing  Krupp  and  tlie  Ger. 
steel  -  works  largely ;  in  Sax.  magnetic  and  specular  ores, 
commonly  silicious,  and  some  bog  ore  ;  W.  of  the  Rhine 
coal-measure,  carbonates  are  the  prin.  ores.  Vv.  is  poor  in 
I.  ores;  mines  principally  earthy -brown  hematites  witli 
some  earthy  red  hematite,  but  imports  from  Elba,  Sp.,  and 
Algeria.  Belg.  smelts  principally  earthy-brown  and  oolitic 
red  hematites,  all  quite  lean,  and  imports  largely.  It.  has 
magnetic  ore  in  the  Alps  and  vast  deposits  of  specular  ore 
at  Elba,  but  exports  mostly.  Algeria  :  great  deposits  of  red 
hematite  in  Constantine.  Spain :  deposits  of  compact  red 
hematite  near  Bilbao  of  great  purity,  and  earthy  and 
manganiferous  red  hematites  in  the  S.  very  largely  support 
the  Bessemer  steel  trade  of  Eng.  and  the  Continent.  In 
G.  Brit,  the  argillaceous  carbonates  are  by  far  the  most 
important  ores,  fully  %  of  the  entire  product  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  made  from  them.  They  are  worked  in  all 
coal-fields  as  clay  band  or  black  band  (Scot.)  and  in  the 
Cleveland  dist.  Brown  hematite  is  worked  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  in  Cornwall,  where  also  a  spathic  deposit  occurs 
at  Perran.  In  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  great  deposits 
of  red  hematite  support  a  large  steel  manufacture.  Canada  : 
the  prin.  ores  worked  liere  are  magnetic,  and  in  N.  S.  some 
red  hematite  and  brown  hematite. 

U.S.:  the  magnetic  ores  supply  fully  i^  the  pig  I.,,  prob- 
ably more  :  the  specular  ores  perhaps  nearly  Ya,  and  all  tlie 
other  ores  the  rest,  but  constantly  increasing  in  importance 
as  new  dists.  are  worked  in  tlie  S.  and  W.  Magnetic  ores 
are  principally  worked  on  lakes  Champlain  and  Superior, 
in  N.  J.,  at  Cornwall,  Pa.  (red  short),  also  somewhat  in  N.  C, 
(Unaka  Mts.).  The  prin.  deposits  of  specular  ore  are  vast 
ones  on  Lake  Superior,  also  in  Mo.  and  in  Tenn.,  with  ex- 
tensive strata  of  fossil  ore  (red  hematite)  in  W.  N.  Y.  and  in 
Mich.  E.  Pa.  and  Md.  are  rich  in  brown  hematite  in  clay, 
but  the  great  deposits  of  this  ore  lie  in  Ya.,  Tenn.,  and  Ala., 
in  close  proximity  to  coal.  This  ore  in  N.  Y.,  Conn.,  and 
S.  0.  furnishes  most  of  the  charcoal  car-wheel  I.  Spathic 
ore  is  principally  mined  yii  the  Hudson  River.    A  carbonate 
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ore  (Triassic^  «H*curs  in  nodules  in  clay  on  W.  coast  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  but  the  carbonate  ores  amount  to  nothing  in 
the  antiiracite  measures,  and  to  little  in  the  liituminous  ex- 
rept  in  O.,  where  in  the  Hockius  Valley  region  they  are  ex- 
tensively worked.  Bog  ore  is  scarcely  worked,  asbetter  I. 
is  demanded,  as  the  mininium.  tlian  it  usually  makes. 

PviuTV  OF  Ikon  Ores.— There  are  2  kinds  of  impurity,  one 
a  mixture  of  saud  or  clay  and  the  other  a  chemical  impurity. 
All  ores  are  so  in  the  first  setise,  and  are  classed  as  argilla- 
ceous. sUicious,  aud  calcareous,  being  mixed  with  each 
other  or  limestone  to  best  promote  fusion  and  }'ield.  Pi-oba- 
bly  the  average  yield  of  all  I.  ores  will  not  exceed  42  per 
cent.,  and  thelowest  economical  limit  is  20  per  cent.,  when 
the  ore  can  be  enriched  by  roasting  ;  at  present  in  the  V.  S. 
about  :i3  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  remunerative  limit.  As  to 
the  other  class  of  impurities,  the  brown  hematites  and  clay 
ironstones  make  the  woi-st  (?.  e.  cold-short  t  I.,  on  account  of 
phosphorus,  though  good  for  the  foundry  in  mixture  :  mag- 
netic aud  specular  ores  the  purest  I.,  with  a  teudenvy  to 
red-shortness  :  the  massive  spathic  ores  make  the  best  I. 
Ked-sliort  and  cold-short  ores  '"  neutralize  "'  each  otlier  by 
reducing  the  percentage  of  sulphur  aud  phosphorus  in  the 
product'below  that  of  either. 

Assaying.  IJrt/.— The  ore,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sub- 
jected in  a  crucible  to  a  high  heat,  yields  a  button  of  I., 
which  absorbs  <-arbon.  and  therefore  the  result  is  somewhat 
high.  Wet. — The  ore  is  dis.solved  and  I.  reduced  to  ferrous 
state,  when  it  is  oxidized  by  a  solution,  usually  bichromate  of 
potash,  of  known  strength  by  vol.,  until  red  prussiate  of 
potash  shows  no  ferrous  oxide  ;  the  vol.  used  indicates  per- 
centage of  I.  John  B.  Pe.\rse. 

Iron,  inaiiaraotnre  of.  T.  reduced  from  ore  at  a 
single  operation  is  said  to  be  made  by  the  "  direct  process,"' 
but  by  the  '"  indirect  process  "'  when  converted  from  pig  I. 
by  any  method. 

The  direct  processes  are  all  varieties  of  the  Catalan  forge 
or  hloomery  and  the  iron  sponge  processes.  The  ores  used 
are  prepared  by  roasting  and  leaching  (removing  sulphur), 
and  by  stamping  aud  mechanical  separation  of  quartz, 
apatite,  etc.  The  Catalan  processes  are  used  where  ore  is 
rich,  charcoal  cheap,  and  quality  of  product  the  main  ob- 
ject, but  they  are  wasteful.  It  requires  very  special  care  in 
the  operator  to  make  I. ;  he  often  does  not  know  whether 
the  product  will  be  I.  or  steel.  The  difference  is  only  very 
thorougli  oxidation  for  I.  and  a  very  mild  one  for  steel. 

The  earliest  bloomeries  in  Asia  were  simply  holes  in  a 
mass  of  clay,  with  blast  from  a  goat-skin  bellows,  the  small 
lump  of  I.  being  got  by  breaking  the  clay.  They  were  im- 
proved in  Catalonia  and  Ariege.  As  used  in  the  Pyrenees 
since  1293.  they  were  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a  small  conical 
liearth  11  inches  deep  flaring  upward,  and  2  tuyeres  near  its 
top.  The  lumps  were  •S.'j  lbs.  each,  and  140  lbs.  were  made  in  5 
hours.  In  the  18tli  century  a  strong  blast  from  the  '"  trompe  "' 
increased  the  depth  of  hearth  to  20  inches  and  the  output 
to  :300  lbs.  in  5  hours,  A  rectangular  hearth  is  now  used  in 
the  Pyrenees,  about  24  by  2tj  inches,  with  a  tapping-hole  at 
the  bottom,  aud  a  tuyere  26  iuclies  above  it  projecting  8 
inches  mXv  the  fire  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  lining  is  slag  and 
charcoal  glazed  at  a  high  heat,  and  the  ore,  fed  in  coarse 
lumps  on  the  side  away  from  the  tuyere,  is  reduced  by  the 
carbonic  o.xide  from  the  cliarcoal  fed  on  the  back  of  the 
hearth.  The  sl5g  is  tapped  every  hour,  and  about  every  6 
hours  a  lump  of  350  lbs,  is  pried  out,  hammered  under  a 
1400-lb,  helve  hammer,  and  cut  up  into  3  pieces,  which  are 
reheated  in  the  next  operation.  One  ton  of  bar  I.  requires 
3  tons  of  ore  and  214  to  3  tons  of  charcoal. 

Later  in  Alsace  the  Gers.  charged  alternate  layers  of  fine 
ore  and  charcoal,  thus  making  the  process  more  continuous 
and  the  product  greater.  This  Gernuni  bloomery  method  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  Adirondac  region. 
They  are  distinguished  by  tlie  use,  since  1844,  of  hot  blast  to 
550°  F.  The  hearths  average  iH  inches  square  by  13  deep, 
with  sides  and  bottom  of  cast-iron  plates  2  to  3  inches  thick  ; 
the  fire  is  open  at  the  front,  tlie  single  tuyere  is  at  the  side, 
and  the  hot-blast  oven  lies  over  the  fire!  Slag  is  run  out 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  quality  of  metal 
desired,  but  the  billets  are  usually  steel  with  fine-grained 
fracture  and  largely  used  for  remelting.  The  "  loups  "  are 
"  dug  up  ■'  every  3  hours  and  '"  shingled  "'  under  \%  to  2- ton 
helve  hammers.  In  1  day.  per  fire,  8  heats  and  2400  lbs.  of 
blooms  are  made.  For  "billets"  the  loup  is  reheated  and 
forged,  but  "slabs  "  for  boiler-plate  are  finished  at  once,  A 
ton  of  blooms  requires  1J4  tons  dressed  or  2  to  i)^  tons  raw 
ore  and  270  bushels  or  22/,o  tons  of  charcoal. 

The  ifioiKje  i)roce.<ses  aim  at  making  comparatively  pure  I. 
by  short  methods  of  direct  reduction  by  carbonic  oxide  and 
simple  welding  the  product  without  having  melted  it  in  any 
stage.  Chenot(1831)  i.s  the  type  of  all,  but  they  have  hither- 
to all  failed  on  account  of  excessive  cost  of  reduction,  great 
loss  of  I,,  and  small  product,  except  the  plans  of  Siemens 
and  Wilson.  The  latter  is  going  over  old  ground  witli  im- 
proved apparatus,  using  the  bloomery  process  ;  but  Siemens 
has  developed  a  new  method  with  far  greater  product,  in- 
tended as  auxiliary  to  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  He  re- 
duces the  melted  ore  in  a  rotative  furnace,  with  coal,  to  a 
mass  of  pure  I.  and  cinder,  brought  out  as  a  cylindrical 
bloom,  which  quickly  dissolves  in  the  bath  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  Siemens-Anderson  Steel  Co,  are  now 
the  exclusive  users,  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  on  brown  hematite  ore. 

The  indirect  processes  of  making  I.  are  worked  in  (a>  tfie 
Jinery  forge  ;  (b)  puddling,  which  includes  refining  and  pud- 
dling proper,  boiling,  and  rotary  puddlinir ;  (O  Jits.s(inrr 
process ;  (d)  open-hearth  process.  As  early  as  the  16th  century 
it  was  found  best  to  make  cast  I.  in  a  blast  furnace,  and 
then  use  it  as  a  raw  material  for  further  conversion.  It  is 
weU  to  use  none  grayer  than  No.  3,  for  the  less  carbon  the 
ea.sier  the  conversion. 

In  the  finery  forge,  called  here  simply  "  forge,"'  air  burns 
out  the  carbon  from  pig  I.,  the  reverse  of  the  bloomery, 
in  which  charcoal  burns  out  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.    Both 


kinds  of  hearths  are  alike,  except  in  that  the  forge  is  shal- 
lower below  the  tuyeres — .say  8  inches  deep.  One  or  two 
tuyeres  are  used,  according  to  size  of  hearth,  and  the  blast 
is  sometimes  hot.  but  usually  cold.  Most  of  the  varieties  of 
the  process  have  disappeared,  except  the  Lancashire  or  Wal- 
loon methods  used  in  Wales,  Swe..  and  substantially  in  Pa. 
Since  1840  almost  the  e,\clusive  product  of  our  forge.?  has 
been  slabs  for  best  boiler-plate,  of  the  Swe.  forges  bars  of 
I.  and  steel  for  cast  steel  and  wire,  and  of  the  Welsh  forges 
tin-plate  I. 

In  the  Pa,  forges  about  230  lbs.  of  pig  I.  are  melted,  and 
then  kept  exposed  to  the  bla,st  by  turning  the  tuyeres  down 
on  it  and  stirring  it  with  a  bar  till  the  mass  becomes  pa.sty, 
when  the  heat  is  raised  and  the  metal  worked  into  a  ball 
as  free  from  cinder  as  possible.  A  forge  works  13  hours  a 
day,  making  6  loups  or  half  a  ton,  or  say  3  tons  per  week. 
With  refined  iron  or  scrap  a  forge  makes  1  tondailv,  A  ton 
of  slabs  requires  0.9  ton  charcoal  and  24  cwt.  pig  l".  In  1880 
there  were  :J6  forges,  producing  some  32,000  net  tons. 

In  Swe,  the  warm  blast  to  220°  is  used,  and  the  charge  is 
190  to  200  lbs. :  the  work  is  continuous  for  6  days,  producing 
6  to  14  gross  tons  of  blooms.  The  waste  of  I,  is  13  per  cent., 
and  the  charcoal  required  12-20  to  2064  lbs.  per  ton. 

In  Wales  the  I.  is  melted  with  coke  in  a  melting  finerv.  and 
2.50  lbs.  run  into  the  charcoal  finery.  The  blast  is  cold,  and 
the  I.  becoming  soon  pasty  is  worked  for  \\i  hours,  cinder 
being  frequently  tapped.  A  ball  is  then  taken  out,  ham- 
mered, and  broken  into  •"  stamps  "' of  26  lbs.  each.  These 
are  piled  on  a  porter  bar :  80  lbs.  are  welded  and  forged  in- 
to a  bar  6  inches  wide  by  3  inches  thick,  which  is  deeply 
nicked  in  the  middle,  bent  on  itself  and  welded,  thus  mak- 
ing both  outsidesahke.  The  billet  is  then  cut  oflf  the  porter 
bar  and  rolled  into  plates.  These  are  washed  in  dilute  acid, 
then  in  alkali,  aud  when  bright  and  clean  are  dipped  into 
melted  tin  for  the  coating.  The  first  part  of  the  process  is 
mainly  that  used  in  the  V .  S.  under  the  name  Inobling  Jire. 

defining  lessens  subsequent  waste  by  remo\ing  silicon, 
thus  enabliufi'the  primary  use  of  poor  pig  I.  The  refinery  or 
rxn-outfire  probably  originated  in  the  Eifel  Mts.  at  Eiserfey, 
where  for  centuries  pig  I.  has  been  refined  (as  invented  by 
Kelly)  in  the  hearth  of  the  charcoal  blast  funiace  by  turning 
the  "tuyeres  sharply  down  into  the  I.  before  tapping.  The 
modern  refinery  is  a  rectangular  box  42  by  00  mches  and  12 
to  18  inches  deep,  holding  114  to  2  tons  of  I.  The  sides  and 
one  end  are  water-cooled  I.  blocks,  while  the  bottom  and 
the  other  end,  where  the  I.  is  tapped,  are  refractory  sand. 
Four  to  6  water-tuyeres  are  used,  and  the  I.  is  run  "in  mol- 
ten. It  is  covered  with  coke,  and  the  blast  bums  out  sili- 
con largely,  and  carbon,  with  some  sulphur  with  ebullition. 
The  sufficiently  refined  I.  is  let  into  a  long  iron  trough, 
■where  it  cools  and  is  broken  up  into  plate  I.  A  refinery 
makes  100  to  160  tons  refined  metal  per  week,  with  a  loss  of 
10  per  cent,  recoverable  from  the  cinder,  aud  uses  about  4 
cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  melted  I.  supplied. 

Puddling  proper,  or  di-y  puddling,  requires  white  I.,  usually 
made  by  refining.  It  was  first  effected  on  a  sand-bed  by 
Cort.  As  the  heated  I,  crumbled  into  a  sandy  mass  the 
flame  oxidized  the  carbon,  etc,  with  comparatively  little 
working,  but  a  waste  of  7  to  10  per  cent.,  no  cinder  being 
tapped  and  little  made.  S.  B.  Rogers  designed  a  cast  I.  bed 
cooled  by  air,  which  increased  the  product  from  8  tons  to  20 
or  24  tons  per  week. 

Boiling,  or  uet  puddling,  was  introduced  by  Hall.  It  con- 
sists in  charging  gray  forge  pig  I.  with  puddle  or  roll  cinder, 
which  melts  into  a  liquid  bath,  the  protoxide  of  I.  in  which 
becomes  the  vehicle  to  transfer  oxygen  from  the  flame  to  the 
carbon,  etc.  of  the  I.  The  furnace  used,  except  for  rotar>" 
puddling,  is  such  as  to  have  a  working  chamber  60  inches 
long  by  48  inches  by  20  to  "24  high,  with  an  area  of  bed  about 
20  square  ft.,  and  a  grate  area  of  7  to  10  square  ft.,  according 
to  quality  of  coal.  An  arched  roof  sloping  downward  from 
over  the  grate  to  the  flue  "reverberates""  the  flame  upon 
the  bed.  The  flue  lies  very  low.  with  an  area  '  5  that  of  the 
grate,  and  passes  into  a  stack  about  20  inches  .square  in  clear 
and  40  ft.  high,  with  a  damper.  The  draught  is  usually  forced 
by  a  fan.  The  bottom  of  working  chamber  is  of  I.  plates  3 
inches  thick  covered  by  a  layer  of  cinder  fused  on  at  a  high 
heat,  and  the  sides,  lined  with  ore.  are  repaired  every  day. 
A  door  about  20  inches  square,  at  the  middle  of  one  side,  is 
made  for  charging,  with  a  "  stopper  hole  "  or  notch,  for  the 
rabble,  on  its  lower  edge,  A  boiler  over  the  furnace  utilizes 
waste  heat, 

A  charge  of  .500  to  600  lbs.  pig  I.  with  100  lbs.  cinder  is 
melted  at  a  high  heat,  then  slightly  chilled  with  fresh  scale 
or  water,  that  the  I.  and  cinder  may  be  well  mixed,  and 
then  the  heat  raised  again  with  an  oxidizing  flame.  The 
oxides  in  the  cinder  reacting  on  the  carbon,  etc.  keep  the 
bath  boiiing  until  bright  white  spots  of  I.  appear  and  the 
cinder  seems  to  sink  away.  The  I.  sponse  thus  "  brought  to 
nature"' is  broken  up  luider  a  rediuintr-flamc.  thoroughly 
worked  with  the  rabble,  and  finally  made  into  6  balls,  par- 
tially freed  from  cinder  by  .squeezing  with  the  rabble.  These 
are  taken  to  a  squeezer  or  hammer  for  thorough  consolida- 
tion and  welding,  and  usually  put  at  once,  witliout  reheat- 
ing, through  a  train  of  rolls  to  be  rolled  into  flat  muck  or 
puddle  bar,  »4  to  1  inch  thick  and  3  to  C  inches  wide. 

Boiling  is  preferred  for  good  I.,  and  in  the  l".  S.  puddling 
is  seldom  done.  With  gray-forge  pig  I.  6  heats  of  480  lbs. 
are  boiled  in  12  hours,  but  with  Ln  refined  I.  in  the  charge.  7 
heats  of  .540  lbs.  are  made  in  the  same  time.  An  average  of 
24:56  lbs,  pig  and  -2.548  lbs.  refined  I.  b<.nl  into  -2-240  lbs.  of  muck 
bars,  w  ith  4  to  12  per  cent,  waste  and  ^4  to  1'  3  tons  of  coal. 
In  Wales  a  single  furnace  makes  8  heats  daily,  or  18  tons  per 
week,  and  a  double  furnace  36  tons.  Pudiiling  dry  requires 
2:W0  to  2400  lbs.  refined  I.  to  -2240  lbs.  of  bars,  A  single  fur- 
nace averages  in  Wales  about  -23  tons  per  week,  with  ]r^  to 
34  ton  of  coal  per  ton. 

Rotary  puddling  is  the  onlv  successful  method  of  avoid- 
ing the'extremelv  severe  labor  involved  in  working  the 
charge.    As  best  carried  out  in  the  Danks  furnace,  the  bed 
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is  the  interior  of  a  cylinder,  rotating  on  its  horizontal  axis, 
lined  with  powdered  I.  ore  and  pnre  lime,  and  !*urrounded 
by  a  water-jacket  to  keep  tlie  lining;- cool.  A  chari;e  of  melted 
refined  metal  of  about  160U  lbs.  is  inidtUeil  in  3.")  minvites,  or 
a  ton  in  40  minutes,  with  a  product  <jf  50  to  85  tons  per 
week  :  1000  lbs.  coal  and  1000  lbs.  ore  are  used  per  ton  of 
muck  bars,  with  no  waste  of  I.  The  method  is  now  com- 
paratively little  used,  owing  to  e.xpense  of  repairs  and  great 
size  of  the  balls  and  consequent  great  first  cost  of  plant : 
but  as  a  worker  of  metals  the  Danks  furnace  has  no  equal, 
and  9  furnaces  lieUmging  to  Graft',  Bennett  &  Co.  made  in 
single  turn,  during  37  liays,  1941  heats  or  755  gross  tons  of 
muck  bars,  doubling  the  product  of  the  puddling  furnace. 

Open-hearth  and  Beti!<einer  Iro)i.— We  have  described  above 
"weld  I.,"  in  its  ordinary  foi-ms  conlaining  cinder  and 
oxide  of  I.  The  cinder  maybe  so  thomugtily  worked  out 
in  good  brands  as  to  be  invisible,  and  practically  absent. 
But  it  may  also  be  removed  by  melting,  though  never  per- 
fectly, oxide  of  I.  remaining  persistently.  The  product  of 
melting  is  called  "ingot  1.,'"  a  term  generally  adopted  in 
connection  with  those  of  weld  I.,  weld  steel,  and  ingot 
steel,  to  distinguish  the  classes  of  products  made  of  late  yrs. 
In  1800  Mushet  melted  "  I.  per  se''  in  the  crucible,  but  it  has 
been  done  on  the  large  scale  in  the  open-hearth  furnace 
since  1869.  and  in  the  Bessemer  converter  since  1875.  About 
tlie  latter  date  the  successful  manufacture  of  ferro-manga- 
nese  enabled  the  destruction  of  oxide  of  I.  in  the  metal 
without  introducing  much  carbon,  and  Bessemer  I.  has 
since  been  made  with  0.12  per  cent,  carbon  for  wire,  and 
homogeneous  metal  for  boiler-plate,  etc.,  with  even  less 
carbon.  Neither  has  any  of  the  properties  or  uses  of  steel 
of  any  kind,  and  the  homo-metal  is  rejected,  if  it  harden,  as 
it  would  endanger  life  if  used  for  a  boiler-plate. 

Mert;hant.  iron  and  forgings  are  the  result  of  piling  and  re- 
welding  the  products  described  above  (by  the  rolling-mill 
and  steam  hammer),  with  the  object  of  attaining  luiiform 
structure,  a  clean  surface,  or  a  mass,  like  a  rail,  having 
different  properties  in  different  parts.  Fig.  1  is  a  good 
Amer.  rail  pile,  the  top 
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bar  rolled  thrice,  the 
rest  twice.  Fig.  2  is 
average  Amer.,  the  top 
and  bottom  bars  twice 
rolled  ;  those  next  them 
of  old  rails  and  the  rest 
muck  bars.  The  aver- 
age reduction  of  area 
is  about  10  in  the  pile 
to  1  in  the  rail,  as  shown 
in  the  centre  of  Fig.  1. 

Beams  are  similarly  made,  l>ut  from  their  large  size  the 
shape  of   pile  must  follow  p-     "  v     i. 

moreorlessthatof  the  prod-  ria.o.  na.-v. 

act,  as  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
where  4  is  the  "  Phoenix  " 
pile  for  the  beam  3. 

For  bar  I.  muck  bars  about 
%  inch  thick  and  'i)/^  inches 
wide  are  cut  into  4  ft.  or  5 
ft.  lengths,  piled  5  to  7  layers 
thick,  brought  to  welding 
heat  in  a  heating  furnace, 
and  rolled  in  a  small  train  into  bars,  to  be  sold  as  "  best 
refined "'  I.  or  flats  to  pile  for  repeated  rolling.  Angle  I., 
T  I.,  rounds,  squares,  octagon,  and  fancy  shapes  are  all 
thus  made  of  best  refined  grade.  Finer  grades  in  this  coun- 
try have  special  brands.  The  more  I.  is  rolled  up  to  the  6th 
re-rolling,  the  more  fibrous,  homogeneous,  and  free  from 
cinder  it  becomes  ;  hauinuriiig  has  the  same  efl'ect,  but  oc- 
casions a  more  granular  structure.  John  B.  Pearse. 

Iron,  History  of.  The  Scripts,  ascribe  the  discovery 
of  working  I.  to  Tubal  Cain,  while  Egyptian  tradition  credits 
it  to  Hephigstus,  the  king  preceding  Osiris,  possibly  identical 
with  Tubal  Cain.  The  Egyptians  made  I.  in  the  dist.  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  but  mostly  imported  it  from 
Assyria,  where  it  was  very  freely  used.  The  Chalybes  of 
Pontus  hardened  I.  for  tools,  and  used  coal.  Aristotle  said 
(322  B.  c.)  their  I.  was  made  from  iron-sand  put  into  the  fur- 
nace with  coal.  The  lioms.  got  I.  from  G.  Brit.  (a.  d.  25, 
iStrabo),  but  mostly  from  Noricum,  now  Styria. 

In  55  B.  c.  the  Britons  exported  I.  to  the  Continent  in  tlieir 
own  ships.  The  Roms.,  a.  d.  120,  had  a  great  forge  at  Bath 
supplied  from  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  13.55  the  export  of  I. 
was  stopped,  and  in  1483  of  forms  made  in  Eng.  was  forbid- 
den. Before  1756  wood  was  so  scarce  that  I.  was  sought  in 
N.  Amer.  In  l(il6  Dud  Dudley  succeeded  in  using  coke  ;  Dar- 
by used  it  regularly  in  1735.  Cort's  rolls  in  1784  made  15  tons 
of  bars  hi  12  hours,  in  which  time  the  hammers  made  1  ton 
of  %-inch  square  bars.  His  puddling  furnaces  made  5  tons 
a  week.  By  using  hot  blast  Neilson  made  2.65  tons  raw  coal 
replace  8.5  tons  coked  coal  to  1  ton  of  I.  At  Ynescedwin  by 
hot  blast,  anthracite  could  be  used  alone  for  short  intervals. 

Steel  has  been  made  in  bloomeries  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  in  finery  forges  as  Ger.  or  natural  steel ;  after- 
ward I.  converted  into  "  blister  steel  "  was  welded  up  into 
"  shear  steel."  Huntsman  in  1740  melted  blister  steel,  in 
pots,  into  best  cast  steel.  Heath  used  poorer  material,  in 
1836,  by  introducing  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  carburet  of 
manganese.  By  the  use  of  manganese  puddled  steel  was 
made  by  Riepe  in  18.50.  In  1856  the  process  known  as  Besse- 
mer's  was  perfected  by  Mushet,  Kelly  (U.  S.  1856)  ha\ang  ap- 
proximated it  in  the  blast  furnace,  making  pig  blooms.  The 
Siemens  regenerative  furnaces  melted  steel,  and  even  I., 
and  Martin  introduced,  in  1866,  mild  steel  so  made.  The 
recent  removal  of  pli<isi)horus  by  using  "  basic  "  linings  of 
lime,  etc.  affords  tlie  iirospect  of  cheaper  as  well  as  perhaps 
better  steel  from  ordinary  pig  I.  formerly  inapplicable. 

The  first  I.  in  Amer.  "was  made  in  Va.  in  1622,  on  the 
James  River.  In  1724  Spotswood,  Washington,  and  others 
built  charcoal  blast  furnaces  and  exported  pig  I.  to  Bristol, 


Eng..  at  a  cost  of  £3  to  £4,  selling  at  £6  per  ton.  In  Md. 
much  bar  I.  was  made,  beginning  at  Principio  1717,  to  be 
sold  in  Eng.  at  £10  to  £16  per  ton.  In  Mass.  there  was  an 
"iron-mill"'  at  Lynn  in  1631,  a  blast  furnace  at  Hammer- 
smith in  1644,  a  forge  at  Braintrce  in  1646.  and  bar  I.  was 
sold  at  about  £20  per  ton.  Jenks  cast  I.  pots  at  Raynham 
in  1646,  and  made  our  first  saws  in  1652.  Bar  I.  cost  in  1727 
about  £12  10,s\  per  ton.  In  1702  the  first  charcoal  furnace 
was  built  in  Plymouth  to  work  25  per  cent,  bog  ore  into 
hollow-ware,  at  a  cost  of  $49.77  per  ton.  In  Conn,  a  furnace 
at  New  Haven  used  Eng.  ore  in  1657.  and  G.  Eliot  made 
blister  steel  before  17.50.  In  New  York  the  first  works 
were  at  Stirling,  in  1751.  where  the  186-ton  chain  to  bar  the 
Hudson  was  made  in  1778.  In  N.  J.  Col.  Morris  built  a 
bloomery  in  Monmouth  co.  in  1685,  but  Hasenclever  and  his 
London  Co.  did  most  for  the  trade,  beginning  at  Ringwood 
in  1762.  In  Pa.  the  first  forges  were  those  of  Hall.  Nutt.  and 
Rutter  on  the  Schuylkill  in  1717,  and  the  first  furnace  was 
built  on  the  Christina  River  in  1726  l)y  Sir  W.  Keith.  The 
Pa.  trade  was  distinguished  by  the  use  of  "  finery  "  forges  ; 
9  of  them  and  10  furnaces  were  built  before  1750.  The 
forges  made  60  tons  yearly,  the  furnaces  20  to  25  tons  a 
week,  stopping  in  summer.  Between  1717  and  1770  the  colo- 
nies exported  about  150.000  tons  pig  and  bar  I.  to  Eng.. 
most  of  it  before  17.50.  when  the  making  of  bar  I.  and  steel 
was  absolutely  pBohibited,  by  Pari.,  as  a  common  nuisance. 

Coke  was  first  used  here  in  tiie  blast  furnace  by  Oliiiliant. 
at  Fayette,  Pa.,  in  1836 ;  anthracite  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  1!S38, 
by  Baugliman,  Giteau  &  Co.,  and  raw  coal  by  Wilkeson  iJs: 
Co.  at  Mahoning  in  1846.  Before  1840  our  forges  had  al- 
most ceased  to  make  bar  I.,  and  had  been  superseded  for 
common  grades  by  the  puddling  furnace,  which  in  its  turn 
has  been  superseded,  for  rails,  by  the  Bessemer  converter. 

The  modern  hist,  of  the  I.  trade  thus  resolves  itself  into 
various  epochs  :  (1)  The  perfection  of  mechanical  art  to  en- 
able blast  furnaces  to  be  used,  1.580  to  1621.  (2)  The  gen. 
use  of  coke  as  fuel,  173.5-50 :  and  the  use  of  cast-I.  blast 
cylinders,  1760.  (3)  Application  of  steam-engine  in  I. -works 
first  to  blowing-engines,  1769.  (4)  Inventions  of  rolling  and 
puddling  by  Cort,  1783-84.  (.5)  Use  of  hot  blast  and  applica- 
tion of  waste  gases,  1828-36.  (6)  Economy  of  fuel  by  im- 
proved apparatus  and  processes,  and  perfection  of  works, 
engineei'ing,  18.56  to  present  time  ;  extended  use  of  steel. 

Iron,  Statistics  of.  The  invariable  trade  custom  is 
to  deal  in  gross  tons.  The  product  of.  G.  Brit,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  for  141  yrs.,  in  gross  tons : 


1740 
1788 
1796 
1806 
1823 
1830 
1839 
1847 
1852 
1854 
1857 
1873 
1879 


59 
26 

17,3.50 
14,500 

11 

7,800 

2 

800 
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ca.  700 
ca.  700 
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i\v  coal. 
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"59 

121 

222 

259 

370 

.323 

493 

511 

568 

*504 

*5.57 

*400 

'55,266 

125,079 

250.406 

442,066 

678,417 

1,051,021 

1,459,640 

2,026.000 

2,673,2.34 

2,741,447 

5,572,751 

5,063,337 

".54 

130 

144 

156 

*124 

*123 

*96J 

'  i96',966' 
.539,968 
775.000 
796,604 
918,000 
993,000 
932,000 

Total, 
gross  tons. 


17,350 

69.700 

125,079 

258.206 

442.066 

678,417 

1,247.981 

1,999,608 

2.801,000 

3.469,838 

3,659,447 

6..566.451 

5.995.:337 


*  "  In  blast  ;"  previous  figures  meaning  "  total  furnaces." 
U.  S.  statistics  of  I.  manufacture,  in  gross  tons : 

In.  1810. 

153  charcoal  furnaces — pip  iron 5,3,903 

330  bloomeries  and  forges — bar  iron 24.541 

34  rolling  and  slitting  mills— nails,  rods,  etc 6,500 

III  1830. 

202  charco.al  furnaces — pig  iron 18,'i.S43 

Bar  iron  (including 5853  tons  "  bloomed"  from  ore).  112.Sr.ii 

14  steel-works— steel,  all  kinds l.UCO 

In  1840. 

450  furnaces  (av.  product,  772  tons  ea.)— pig  iron 347.700 

797  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling-mills— bar,  rod,  etc...  197 ,233 
In  1845. 

523  charcoal  furnaces— pig  iron 441,000  ' 

17  anthracite      "               "        45.000 

954  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slit-)  bar,  plate,  etc. . .  291.000 

ting  mills )  blooms 30.000 

In  1849. 

303  charcoal  furnaces- pig  iron 379.024  1 

57  anthracite      "               "        151.331 

"rawcoal         "              "        7.800 

10  coke                 •'               "        (estimated) 25,000 

552  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling-mills— bar  iron 27S.044 

In  1856. 

416  charcoal  furnaces— pig  iron 347.954  ( 

121  anthracite      "                "        395,1509 

19  raw  coal         "              "        25,073 

24coke                "               "        44,481 

204  bloomeries— iron  and  steel 28,033 

189  forges— iron 5:^,244 

209  rolling-mills— iron 498,081 

10  steel-works— steel 7,280 

In  1873. 

287  charcoal  furnaces— pig  iron 515.237  1 

208  anthracite      "                "        210,228 

50  raw  coal         "                "        204,641 

111  coke               "              "        568,597 

^I  ^^'°°^'f"«^  I  iron  and  steel 5.=i.807 

3.39  rolling-mills-iron 1,638.987 

51  steel-works,  crucible,  etc steel 44.600 

10  Bessemer  works — steel 140,044 
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In  laso— r.  ^S'.  Census. 

■;:W  charcoal  furnace*— pig  iron 388.384  tons. 

esi  anthracite      "  ■'        1,6;<0.848     " 

56  raw  coal         "  "        333.437 

loOeoke  "  ".     l.Oiy.iW     " 

Castings  direct 3,775     " 

Total  pig  iron 3,375.f>'.M  " 

1  iR  5  blooraeries  (from  ore)— iron  and  steel 33.t'>(10  " 

^^°  ■(  forges  (from  iron)— iron 31.1S2  "' 

324  rolling  mills  (l-20t)  trains)— iron *2,101.098  " 

37  crucible  steel-works  (2691  pot-holes)— steel 67,209  " 

10  Bessemer  works  (24  vessels)— iron  and  steel t794,550  " 

26  open  hearth  works  (37  o.  li.  furnaces  including  those 

at  Bessemer  works) — iron  and  steel t83,063  " 

■•  Of  this,  416,S90  tons  were  rails,    t  662,031  tons  rails.    J  S129  tons  rails. 

The  Amer.  Iron  and  Steel  Association  stated  that  for  the 
same  period  the  production  of  pig  I.  was  3.8:31, .500  gross 
tons,  an  excess  of  1.3J^  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  production 
of  Bessemer  steel  for  same  period  was  1,073. 2:31  gross  tons, 
of  which  818,492  gross  tons  were  rails,  an  excess  of  3.5  per 
cent.  Both  sets  of  figures  were  reported  by  the  sec.  of  the 
Amer.  I.  and  S.  Association,  but  those  for  the  census  under 
a  law  insuting  accurate  reports. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  I.,S  very  striking  facts 
appear.  First :  that  the  cost  of  I.  consists  almost  entirely 
of  wages  paid  for  labor.  A  ton  of  pig  I.  requires  10  to  13 
days'  labor  of  one  man.  Second  :  that  the  quantities  of 
raw  materials  used  are  so  great  that  the  I.  trade  requires 
more  transportation  than  any  other  industry.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  in  1874  the  I.  trade  freight  of  this  country  amounted 
to  about  37!-^  out  of  a  total  of  175  million  tons  moved  over 
all  our  R.  Rs..  or  more  than  21i^  per  cent.  More  than  %  of 
all  coal  mined  in  the  U.  S.  is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  I.  and  steel.  John  B.  Pe.\rse. 

Iron,  JVIedlcinal  Uses  of.  Iron  is  an  important  in- 
gredient of  tlie  substance  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
its  administration  in  some  unknown  way  directly  induces 
an  increased  formation  of  these  bodies.  In  health  this 
effect  takes  place  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  in  the  mor- 
bid condition  known  as  aiuemki,  where  from  any  cause  the 
blood  is  unnaturally  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  this  action  of 
iron  is  far  more  striking,  and  the  normal  proportion  of 
these  elements  is  often  rapidly  restored  by  its  influence. 

Ironclads.     See  Ships,  Iron-clau  or  .\rmored. 

Iron  Crown,  the  anc.  diadem  of  the  Lombard  kings,  is 
a  jewelled  circlet  of  gold,  containing  a  fillet  of  iron  said  to 
have  been  made  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross,  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  Theodelinda,  wife  of  King 
Antharic,  in  .59().  It  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  many  others,  among  whom  was  Nap.  I. 

Iron  iTIask,  The  Man  -nrltb  tlie,  a  mysterious  pris- 
iiner  of  state  who  was  in  1679  confined  by  the  Fr.  govt,  at 
Pignerol  in  Savoy ;  was  removed  in  1681  to  Exilles;  in  1687, 
to  the  island  Ste.  Marguerite  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  1698, 
to  the  Bastile,  in  whicli  he  d.  Nov.  19,  170.3.  He  always  wore 
a  mask  of  black  velvet.    His  identity  is  unknown. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.     See  Appendix. 

Iron  Mountain,  or  Iron  Mount,  on  R.  R.,  St.  Fran- 
cois CO.,  Missouri,  81  m.  S.  W.  from  St.  Louis.  Here  is 
the  famous  Iron  Mountain,  328  ft.  high  and  covering  500 
acres.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  iron  ore  which  yields  .55  or 
60  per  cent,  of  excellent  iron.    Pop.  1870,  2018  ;  1880,  1243. 

I'ronton,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  LawTence  co.,  O., 
on  O.  River,  140  m.  above  Cin.  It  is  the  centre  of  "  Hanging 
Rock  Iron  region."    Pop.  1870,  5686 ;  1880.  8857. 

I'ron-wood,  a  name  in  the  U.  S.  of  the  2  species  of  horn- 
beam. The  I.-W.  of  commerce  is  from  Metrosideros  tera,  a 
myrtle  of  E.  Asia.    Sideroxylon  pcdlida  is  found  in  Fla. 

Irravvad'dl,  river  of  Farther  India,  rises  in  Thibet,  and 
flows,  after  a  course  of  about  1200  m.,  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. In  lat.  17°  N.  it  separates,  and  between  its  E.  branch, 
the  Rangoon,  and  its  W.  branch,  the  Bassain,  it  forms  a 
delta  intersected  in  all  directions  by  its  minor  branches, 
comprising  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  m.,  covered  ^\^th  forests  and 
jungles.    It  is  navigable  for  ves.sels  of  200  tons  400  m. 

Irrlga'tlon.  Irrigating  canals  are  usually  derived  from 
rivers.  The  water  is  raised  to  the  required  level  by  a  weir 
or  dam,  and  the  head  of  the  canal  is  placed  above  the  dam. 
Where  the  ground  to  be  irrigated  is  little  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  adjacent  portions  of  the  rivers,  the  problem  is 
solved  at  much  less  expense  than  where  the  river  flows 
along  the  lowest  line  of  the  valley,  and  the  adjacent  lands 
rise  from  the  river-banks  on  either  side.  In  this  latter  case 
it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  head  of  the  canal  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  tlie  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  consequently  a 
line  of  canal,  often  making  many  miles,  nmst  be  made  to 
bring  the  water  out  on  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  for  any  given  area  will  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  irrigated  dist.,  and 
upon  its  distribution,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  time  : 
upon  the  temperature  in  the  growing  season  ;  the  kind  of 
cultivation :  and  finally  upon  the  character  of  the  soil, 
whether  retentive  of  moisture  or  sandy  and  easily  drained. 
One  cubic  ft.  of  water  each  second  for  24  liours  will  cover  4 
acres  with  a  trifle  less  than  6  inches  of  water,  and  supplied 
for  100  days  it  will  cover  400  acres  with  6  inches,  or  2(K)  acres 
witli  12  inches  of  water.  In  Cal.  12  inches  of  rain,  with  time- 
ly application,  suffice  to  insure  a  crop  of  cereals. 

Having  determined  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  which  should 
exceed  by  15  or  20  per  cent,  tlie  estimate  for  I.,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  loss  by  absorption,  evaiioiatioii,  and  waste,  we 
may  proceed  to  determine  its  dimensions  and  the  slope  of 
its  bed.  Many  irrigating  canals  are  arranged  for  iiavig;itioii. 
New  conditions,  more  or  less  incomiiatilile  witli  tlmse  per- 
taining to  mere  irrigating  canals,  are  tlicreby  introduced. 
In  particular  cases  the  conflicting  conditions  of  I.  and  of 
navigation  are  measurably  harmonized.  The  velocity  of 
the  water  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  cause  erosion  of 
the  bed  and  banks  of  the  canal,  and  it  ought  to  be  great 


enough  to  prevent  the  growth  of  water-plants,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  service  of  the  canal.  A  stiff  clay  soil  will 
stand  under  a  mean  velocity  of  as  much  as  4  ft.  per  second, 
and  where  the  bed  is  of  shingle,  a  higher  velocity  may  be 
permitted  with  safety.  In  a  light  sandy  soil  3  ft.  per  second 
is  a  maximum  velocity.  If  the  water  is  laden  with  earthy 
particles  in  suspension,  deposits  will  occur  unless  the  initial 
velocity  is  maintained.  If  the  silt  is  of  a  fertilizing  charac- 
ter, it  is  desirable  that  it  be  transported  to  the  cultivated 
fields.  When  it  is  deposited  along  the  line  of  the  canal, 
peiiodical  closures  become  necessary  to  efl'ect  clearance. 

The  nattiral  drainage  of  the  country  should  remain  unim- 
paired. Even  when  this  much  is  accomplished,  stagnant 
water  is  very  liable  to  result  from  irrigating  operations. 
The  waste  water  at  the  end  of  the  canal  or  in  the  minor 
channels  should  have  free  passage  into  the  natural  drains, 
or  if  none  such  exist,  artificial  drainage  should  be  provided. 
For  economy  of  construction  the  canal  should  be  partly 
within  and  partly  above  the  soil,  and  for  facility  of  I.  this 
arrangement  is  equally  desiraVile. 

In  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
system  pursued  in  irrigating  the  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  Cal.  Its  essential  features  are  that  the  water 
passes  from  the  main  canal  into  primary-  ditches,  from 
which  it  is  delivered  into  secondary  ditches,  which  in  turn 
pass  it  into  irrigating  furrows,  which  are  its  immediate  dis- 
pensers to  the  land  ;  and  finally,  ha\ing  done  its  duty,  it  is 
conveyed  away  by  a  drain  to  irrigate  again  below,  or  else  it 
escapes  into  tlie  natural  drainage-lines.  The  main  canal  in 
this  case  has  a  fall  of  1  ft.  to  the  m.,  while  the  fall  of  the 
primary  ditches  is  8  ft.,  and  of  the  secondary  ditches  from  3 
too  ft.  to  the  m.  The  primary  ditches  are  1  m..  and  the 
secondary  ditches  54  m.  apart.  The  irrigating  furrows  are 
40  yards  apart.  The  piimary  ditches,  when  full,  will  cany 
50  ft.  per  second,  and  1  primary  ditch  will  supply  3  second- 
ary ditches.  Each  secondary  ditch  waters  80  acres,  in  which 
there  are  about  5  m.  of  furrows  and  4  m.  of  checks. 

I.  has  been  little  practised  in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  has  had  more 
development  in  the  sections  of  Amer.  which  were  once  under 
the  dominion  of  Sp.  It.,  Sp.,  Egypt,  and  India  present  ex- 
tensive operations  of  this  nature.  The  Eng.  have  been  ex- 
tending irrigating  facilities  in  India  for  the  past  few  yrs.  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  arrangements  of  the  native  inhabs., 
which  have  existed  for  centuries,  are  also  extensive. 

The  increase  of  production  which  results  from  I.  in  warm 
climates,  where  the  rainfall  is  iii.«ufficient  to  produce  a  crop, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  large  expenditure  which  is 
required  to  put  the  system  into  operation.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  canals  and  primary  ditches,  including  dams,  head- 
works,  and  all  necessary  arrangements,  excepting  the  sec- 
ondarj-  and  other  minor  ditches,  can  be  constructed  on  the 
plains  of  Cal.  for  from  $10  to  S30  per  acre.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  features  of  the  country  are  in 
gen.  extremely  favorable.  The  minor  ditches,  it  is  esti- 
mated, may  cost  from  S5  to  SlO  per  acre,  which  makes  the 
total  probable  outlay  to  vary  between  $\h  and  S30  per  acre. 
The  simplicity  of  the  irrigating  system  which  is  practicable 
on  the  plainsof  Cal.  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  intricacies 
which  have  been  developed  in  It.  ;  but  space  is  wanting  for 
the  development  of  these,  and  its  practical  value  in  our  own 
country  is  doubtful.  [From  orig.  url.  in  J.'g  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
CoL.  G.  H.  Mendell.] 

Ir'tlsb,  liver  of  N.  Asia,  rises  in  the  Altai  Mts.,  in  lat. 
47°  N.,  Ion.  89°  E.,  flows  N.  W.  through  the  Chi.  prov.  of 
Songaria  and  the  Rus.  govts,  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  till  it 
joins  the  Obi,  after  a  course  of  about  1700  m.,  180  m.  N.  of 
Tobolsk.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  shoals  and 
shifting  sand-bars. 

Ir'vlne  (Willi.\m),  b.  at  Fermanagh,  Ire.,  Nov.  3,  1741, 
studied  at  Dublin  Univ.  ;  became  surgeon  of  a  Brit,  ship: 
came  to  Amer.  and  settled  at  Carlisle.  Pa.  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  convention  of  Pa.  in  1774 :  appointed  col. 
of  the  Pa.  line  in  Jan.  1776  :  was  taken  prisoner  in  June  of 
that  yr.,  and  paroled,  but  not  exchanged  until  May  1778 : 
was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen. 
Charles  Lee  in  1778  ;  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  1779  :  in  1781  took 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  N.  W.  frontier ;  was  State 
com.  for  the  distribution  of  public  lands  to  the  soldiers  1785 : 
member  of  old  Cong.  1786-88,  and  of  Federal  Cong.  1793-95  ; 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
'•  Whiskev  Insurrection  "  in  1794 ;  supt.  of  military  stores  at 
Phila.  1801,  and  pres.  of  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
D.  Julv  29.  1.804. 

Ir'vlng  (Rev.  Edward),  b.  at  Annan.  Scot..  Aug.  4,  1792, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  :  in  1822  went  to  Lond.  as 
minister  of  a  Presb.  chapel,  and  became  famous  as  a  pulpit 
orator:  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  and 
about  1831  came  to  hold  a  belief  in  the  speaking  of  "  un- 
known tongues:"  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  but  some 
of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him.  His  followers  style 
themselves  the  "  Catliolic  .\pt)stolic  Church,"  and  are  some- 
times called  Irvingites.     D.  Dec.  8,  18:34. 

Irviiis  (Peteri,  .M.  D..  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  30.  1771: 
studied  nied..  but  never  practised;  founded  in  1802  the 
.Moriiimi  ChnmicU.  a  Dem.  paper  which  advocated  the  presi- 
dentiarcandidacv  of  Aaron  Burr  :  travelled  in  Europe  1806- 
(VS  ;  aided  his  brotlier  Washington  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Kuicktrliochr ;  resided  in  Europe  1809-36:  pub.  a  novel,  Gio- 
vanni S/>of/iirro.    D.  June  27,  18:38. 

Irving  (Rev.  Theodouei,  LL.D..  nephew  of  Washmgton 
Ir\ing.  b.  in  New  York  in  1809,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1837 ; 
studied  law  and  lit.  in  Europe :  was  prof,  of  hist,  and  lielles- 
l.ttrcs  in  Geneva  Coll.  1836-39,  and  afterward  in  the  New 
York  Free  Acad. :  in  1854  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  \\  rote 
T/ic  FouKfain  of  Living  ll'a/e/v.    D.  Dec.  20.  1880. 

Irving  (W.isHiXGTON),  LL.D..  b.  hi  New  York  Apr.  3. 178:3. 
His  school  education  was  not  protracted  beyond  his  16th 
vr.,  when  he  began  to  studv  law.  In  18(.>2  he  printed  in  the 
'MoruuKi  Chronidi.  then  edited  by  his  brother,  a  series  of 
local  sketches  under  the  itoin  dt  pluiniot  "Jouathau  Old- 


style."  In  1804  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  travelled  through 
Fr.,  It.,  Switz.,  Hoi.,  and  Eng.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
Mar.  1806,  he  completed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Early  in  1807  he  commenc- 
ed, in  connection  with  his  brother  \Villiam  and  James  K. 
Paulding,  the  serial  Sdhnddinidi,  wliich  had  an  immediate 
success.  In  1808,  witli  some  assistance  from  his  brother 
Peter,  he  wrote  Knickerhocker's  Hist,  of  New  York,  and  in  1810 
a  biography  of  the  poet  Campbell,  prefixed  to  an  Amer.  ed. 
of  his  works.  He  was  mucli  absorbed  at  this  time  by  a 
mercantile  business  iu  which  he  engaged  with  2  of  his 
brothers.  In  181.3-14  he  reappeared  in  lit.  as  ed.  of  the  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine,  pub.  at  Phila.  Early  in  181.5,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  G.  Brit.,  he  hastened  to  make  an- 
other tour  in  Eng.,  Wales,  and  Scot.,  which  proved  to  be  an 
absence  of  17  yrs.  from  Araer.  About  the  close  of  1817  the 
commercial  house  in  which  he  was  a  partner  failed,  and  lie 
was  thrown  upon  his  pen  for  a  subsistence.  He  sent  the  es- 
says composing  the  Sketch-Book  to  New  York,  where  they 
were  printed  iu  pamphlets  in  1818.  over  the  signature  of 
"Geoffrey  Crayon."  The  Sketch-Book  \aaA  the  foundation 
of  the  permanent  fame  of  I.  ;  the  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
and  Rip  Vnn  Winkle  at  once  took  rank  as  modei-n  classics. 
Bvacfhiiilf/p  n<ill(Wi-i)  bi-oua-lit  the  author  ilODit ;  Tilt's  of  a 
Traveler  ( lS-^1)  Ijronglit  him  tlTjilO.  \\\  18-'.")  his  attention  was 
called  to  Navarrete's  collection  of  documents  uponColumbus 
and  the  early  explorers  of  Amer..  then  appearing  at  Madrid. 
He  proceeded  to  that  cap.,  intending  to  make  a  translation 
of  the  work  of  Navarrete,  but  changed  his  plan  and  pro- 
duced his  Hint,  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Vhristopher  (Minn- 
bus  (1828),  to  which  was  added  (1831)  its  continuation,  the 
Companions  of  Columhus.  For  the  former  work  he  was  paid 
3<X)0  guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  a  gold  medal  of  50  guineas 
was  awarded  him  as  a  prize  given  by  George  IV.  for  ex- 
cellence in  historical  composition.  In  1828-29  I.  travelled 
through  the  S.  of  Sp.,  and  in  the  latter  yi-.  pub.  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  and  in  1832  '/'//(  Athainbra.  I.  returned  in  July 
1829  to  Lond.,  having  received  the  appointment  of  sec.  of 
legation  in  Eng.  In  1831  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1832,  after  17  yrs.'  absence,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land.  The  same  yr.  he  accompanied 
Com.  Ellsworth  in  his  journey  for  removing  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  W.  of  the  Miss.,  and  narrated  his  observations  in  his 
Tour  on  the  Prairies  i\mo),  pub.  in  the  series  called  the  Crai/on. 
Miscellany  ;  to  which  were  added  in  another  vol.  Abhotsford 
and  Newstead  Abbey.  .  In  1836  he  wrote  Astoria,  a  narrative 
of  the  explorati<in  of  Or.  ;  in  1837  the  Adventures  of  Capt. 
Bonneville,  and  in  1839-41  contributed  to  tiie  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  a  series  of  articles  afterward  pub.  (1855)  in  the  vol. 
entitled  Wolfert's  Boost.  In  1842  I.  received  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  Sp.,  a  post  which  he  filled  for  4  yrs.  In  1849 
lie  reprinted  with  large  additions  a  biography  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  In  1850  he  pub.  Mahomet  and  his  Succes.'ioiv.  He 
was  thenceforth  occupied  upon  the  Life  of  Washington,  of 
which  the  first  vol.  appeared  in  1855,  and  the  fifth,  conclud- 
ing the  work,  in  Aug.  18.59.  I.  resided  during  the  closing 
yrs.  of  his  life  at  Sunuyside  (Tarrytown)  on  the  Hudson. 
He  was  never  married.    ]).  Nov.  28, 1859.    Poktek  C.  Bliss. 

Irving  (William),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  15,  1766,  was 
brother  of  Washiugton  Irving  ;  became  an  Indian  trader 
on  the  Mohawk  from  1787  to  1791.  In  1793  he  married  a  sis- 
ter of  James  K.  Paulding  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a  mer- 
chant. His  contiibiitioiis  to  Sulntagundi  would,  if  separately 
pub.,  have  given  him  a  distiiirt.  place  among  Amer.  humor- 
ous writers.     He  was  M.  C.  1813-19.     D.  Nov.  9,  1821. 

Irviugites.     See  Irving  (Edward). 

Irviiigtou,  N.  Y.     See  Appendix. 

Ir'wln,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Irwin  (Jared),  b.  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1750; 
moved  with  his  parents  when  a  boy  to  Burke  co.,  Ga.  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  independence  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature 
of  Ga.  after  independence  was  achieved  ;  a  member  of  the 
State  convention  which  ratitied  the  U.  S.  const,  of  1787 ; 
gov.  of  the  State  1796-98.  and  a-ain  1806-09,  and  pres.  of  the 
State  convention  that  formed  the  const,  of  1798.  It  was  his 
honor  as  gov.  in  1796  t<j  sign  the  act  abrogating  the  famous 
Yazoo  fraud,  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  previous 
corrupt  legislature.    I).  Mar.  1,  1818. 

Isaac,  I'zak  [Heb.  "  laughter  "],  son  of  Abraham,  b.  2063 
B.  c,  in  tlie  extreme  old  age  of  both  his  parents.  He  was 
brought  by  his  father  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mt.  Moriah,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  commanri,  but  his  life  was  spared  in  con- 
sequence of  a  heavenly  interi)osition.  When  40  yrs.  of  age 
he  married  Rebekah,  wluj  bore  liim  twin  smis,  Esau  (or  Edom) 
and  Jacob  (afterward  called  Israel).  The  former  was  the 
first-born  and  the  favorite  of  his  father,  but  Jacob,  by  the 
aid  of  his  mother,  obtained  the  birthright.    D.  188:3  b.  v. 

Isaac  I.,  Comnoniis,  a  Byzantine  emp.,  descended 
from  the  family  of  i  ■onnunus,  but  was  ed.  bv  the  emp.  Basil 
II.,  and  raised  to  the  throne  in  1057  bv  a  con.spiracy.  Being 
prostrated  by  a  violent  fever,  he  abdicated  in  10.59,  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery.     D.  1061. 

Isaac  II.,  Anj^elus,  a  Byzantine  emp.,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Comnenus,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a 
revolution  in  118.5.  In  1195  his  hmtlKr,  Alexis  III.,  compel- 
led him  to  abdicate,  and  depii\'e(l  him  of  his  sight,  but  in 
1203  the  crusaders  once  more  ijlaced  him  on  the  Imperial 
throne,  whence  he  again  was  driven  in  1204  bv  Alexis  Ducas, 
who  put  him  to  death. 

I'saac  Levl'ta,  b.  at  Wetzlar,  Ger.,  in  1515 ;  became  a 
Jewish  rabbi ;  .ioined  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in  1546 ;  became  prof, 
of  Heb.  and  Chaldee  at  Louvain,  and  in  1551  took  the  cor- 
responding chair  at  Cologne.  Author  of  Defemio  Veritatis 
Hebroeie  Sacrarum  Scriptvrarum,  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew 
Gram..,  etc.    Date  of  death  unknown. 

Isabel'la  I.,  the  Catholic  [Sp.  Isabel],  b.  at  Madrigal, 
Old  Castile,  Apr.  92,  14.51,  daughter  of  John  II.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. She  was  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  Oct.  19, 
1469.    Her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  dying  soon  after,  I.  was  pro- 


claimed queen  of  Castile  Dec.  13,  1474.  Ferdinand,  who 
hiid  received  the  honorary  title  of  king  of  Castile,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  <jf  .Vragon  as  Ferdinand  V.  in  Jan.  1479,  thus 
effecting  a  virtual  union  between  the  2  prin.  states  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  which  was  consolidated  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
Sp.  hist.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  reign  of  I.  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Castile  (Jan.  2,  1481) ;  in 
the  same  yr.  commenced  the  war  with  the  Moors  of  Granada 
which  ended  by  the  extinction  of  tlieir  sovereignty  in  1492. 
On  this  occasion  Ferdinand  and  I.  received  from  the  pope 
the  title  of  "Catholic  sovereigns."'  Beside  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  another  dark  stain  rests  upon  the 
memory  of  I.— the  expuLsion  of  the  Jews  from  Castile.  I.'s 
chief  title  to  fame  rests  upon  the  well  known  part  she  took 
in  promoting  the  great  project  of  Columbus,  and  in  the 
New  World,  at  least,  her  memory  will  Idc  immortal.  D.  Nov. 
26,  1504.  (See  Prescott's  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and. 
Isabella  the  Catholic. ) 

Isabella  II.,  Luisa,  of  Sp.,  b.  at  Madrid  Oct.  10,1830 
succeeded  her  fattier,  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1833,  under  the 
guiirtliansliii)  of  her  mother.  In  1843  she  was  declared  of 
age  ;  mairied  her  cousin,  Don  Fi'ancisco,  in  1846,  and  after  a 
reign  disturbed  by  many  violent  revolutions  was  deposed  in 
1868,  and  in  1870  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  in  1875 
succeeded  as  Alfonso  XII.    I.  was  very  unpopular  iu  Sp. 

Is'abey  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Nancy  Apr.  11,  1767;  d. 
Apr.  18,  1855 ;  studied  under  David,  but  made  the  painting 
of  portraits  a  profession ;  was  a  favorite  of  Nap.  I.  and 
court-painter.  The  marshals,  princes,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
First  Empire,  with  the  chief  personages  of  Europe,  sat  to 
him.  The  pieces  in  which  many  personages  are  grouped 
together,  as  Tableau  de.i  M(trecheiiu.r;n\i.\  Conference  at  Vienna, 
almost  rise  to  the  <lignity  of  historical  painting. 

Isae'us,  b.  at  Chalcis  in  Gr.,  Hourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  4th  century  b.  c.  ;  went  to  Athens,  composed  orations, 
and  founded  a  school  of  rhetoric,  in  which  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil.  He  was  one  of  the  so  called  10 
Attic  orators  ;  04  orations  were  ascriiied  to  him. 

Isaiah,  i-za'yah  [Heb.  Yeshuyah,  "saved  by  the  Lord"], 
the  Ksaias  of  the  N.  T.,  one  of  the  prin.  or  greater  prophets 
of  thi^  Hebs.  ;  received  his  prophetical  calling  in  the  yr.  in 
which  King  Uzziah  d.  (7.59)  ;  lived  at  least  until  after  the  in- 
vasicm  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib.  He  was  married  and  had 
children.  During  his  lil'itime  lie  pronounced  the  word  of 
Jehovah  on  every  imiioitaiit  occasion.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  prophets  for  the  vigor  of  his  eloquence  and  the 
strengtli  of  his  faith.  His  divine  oracles  being  despised,  he 
reduced  them  to  writing,  as  probably  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos 
had  already  done.  Primarily,  they  were  discourses  adapted 
for  immediate  and  popular  effect.  Prediction  appears  in 
them  only  as  a  warning  of  consequences,  a  promise  of  the 
favor  of  God  and  a  secure  and  happy  future  if,  or  when,  the 
true  kingdom  of  righteousness  should  l)e  estaljlislied. 

Isclila.     See  Appendix. 

Isli'niael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
handmaid  of  Sarah,  was  expelled,  together  with  his  mother, 
from  his  home  when  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac.  The  Bedouin 
tribes  of  N.  Ar.  are  said  to  descend  from  1. 

Islipem'ing;,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  Marquette  co.,  Mich., 
16  m.  W.  of  Marquette.  It  has  extensive  quarries  and  ex- 
cellent iron  ore.     Pop.  1880,  6039. 

Is'idore  of  Cliarax,  a  native  of  Charax  on  the  Tigris, 
was  a  distinguished  geog.  of  the  1st  century  a.  d.  His  Par- 
thian Itinerary  is  an  important  source  of  information  upon 
Asiatic  geog. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  or  Isidorns  Hispalensis,  b. 
at  Cartagena  between  560  and  570;  was  appointed  bp.  of 
Seville  about  600.  He  established  schools,  and  harmonized 
the  moral  and  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity  with  the 
insts.  of  the  various  races  which  at  that  time  composed  the 
Hispano-Gothic  kingdom.  He  presided  over  tlie  second 
Council  of  Seville  (619),  and  overthe  Council  of  Toledo  (033). 
His  works  form  an  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
time.    D.  Apr.  4,  636. 

I'singlass,  a  gelatine  prepared  from  the  swim-bladder 
of  sturgeons  and  other  fish.  It  is  used  in  preparing  jellies, 
confections,  etc.,  in  fining  wines  and  liquors,  as  a  test  for 
tannic  acid,  as  an  ingredient  in  court-plaster,  as  a  size  for 
delicate  fabrics,  etc. 

I'sis,  an  Egyptian  goddess  named  Hes,  daughter  of  Seb 
or  Cronos,  and  Nut  or  Rhea,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and 
locally  one  of  the  tetrad  of  Abydos,  which  consisted  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  her  sister  Xeiihthys,  and  Horns.  During  the  absence  of 
Osiris  from  his  kingdom  she  ruled  over  the  state.  After  the 
murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhoii  on  tlie  17th  of  the  month  Atlior, 
in  the  2sth  yr.  of  his  reign,  I.  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
Osiris,  and  "cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair.  She  also 
seaiclied  for  Anubis,  the  god  of  embalming,  the  son  of  Osiris 
and  Xei)htliys.  The  chest  in  which  the  corpse  of  O.siris  was 
inclosed  wa.s  carried  to  Byblos  and  lodged  in  the  branches 
of  a  tamarisk  tree,  in  which  perched  the  phoenix  (bennu),  the 
soul  of  Osiris.  The  king  of  Byblos  had  made  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  into  a  pillar  of  his  house.  Ingratiating  herself  with 
the  queen's  women,  whose  hair  she  plaited,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  by  the  queen  as  wet-nurse  for  the  king's 
son.  she  suckled  the  boy  with  her  finger,  and  laid  him  on 
burning  coals  to  make  him  immortal,  while  she  herself, 
transformed  into  a  swallow,  hovered  round  the  pillar,  and 
when  her  proceedings  were  discovered,  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest from  the  monarch.  Opening  the  trunk,  she  took  it 
with  her  into  the  desert,  and  opening  the  lid  threw  herself 
in  grief  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husljand ;  and  when  the 
king's  son  approached  her  she  turned  round  and  killed  him 
with  a  glance.  Returning  to  her  son  Horus,  she  left  the 
chest  at  the  city  of  Butus  in  an  unfrequented  place,  where, 
however,  it  was  discovered  by  Typhon  in  the  moonlight, 
who  tore  the  body  into  14  or  26  pieces,  and  scattered  them 
about,  apparentlyin  the  river.  These  I.  collected,  appar- 
ently from  the  river,  upon  which  she  went  for  the  purpose. 
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and  found  all  except  one  piece,  which  had  been  devoured  by  1 
the  osyrhynchus  fish.    In  the  war  which  ensued  between 
Horus  and  Typhon  at  Kar  (.or  the  Egyptian  Babylon*  on  the 
tith  of  the  month  Tliuth,  and  which  endured  for  3  days  and 
nights,  the  sods  chanKin?  during:  the  battle  from  the  human  [ 
To  animal  forms,  I.  chained  both  combatants.    Subsequently  [ 
^he  liberated  Set  or  Typhon  from  his  chains,  and  Horus,  en- 
rased  at  this  act.  cut  off  the  head  of  I.,  which  Thoth  subse- 
(juently  replaced  by  the  head  of  a  cow.    She  appears  as  god- 
dess o'f  the  lower  world,  for  Rhampsinitus  (.Kameses  III.) 
lieseended  to  Hades  and  plaj-ed  at  draughts  with  her,  win- 
ning a  golden  napkin,  with  which  he  returned  to  earth.  I 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  S.  Birch,  LL.U.] 

I'sis,  the  classical  Lat.  name  for  the  river  Thames  in 
Eng.  iTham-«#i-<  =  "  the  broad  Isis  "i.  The  prin.  tributary  of 
the  Thames  which  passes  by  Ox.  is  also  called  Isis. 

Iskauderoon',  Scauderoou,  or  Alexaiidretta, 
seaport  town  of  X.  Syria,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  anciently  the  Bay  of  Lssus.  It  Ls  the  prin.  out- 
let of  Central  Asiatic  Tur..  being  the  port  of  Aleppo,  and  has 
the  best  harbor  on  the  S\Tian  coast.    Pop.  2000. 

Islam.     See  Mohajimedaxism. 

Isle  of  France.    See  Mai-ritius. 

Isle  of  ITIaii.     See  Max,  Isle  of. 

Isle  of  Pines,     See  Pines,  Isle  of. 

Isle  of  Wi;^ht.    See  Wight,  Isle  of. 

Isnieelatali.     See  Assassins  and  Ismait-is. 

Ismail  ds-mah-eel')  Pasba,  or  Ismail  I.,  b.  at  Cairo 
Dec.  31,  lH3t).  was  fifth  ruler  of  the  dynflstj-  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
appointed  gov.  of  EgM)!  in  1806,  and  who  made  himself,  in 
iSll,  absolute  master  of  the  country  by-force  of  aiins.  The 
position  of  Ismail  I.  was  recognized  by  the  imperial  hatti- 
sherifif  of  Feb.  13.  1^1,  issued  under  the  guaranty  of  the  5 
great  European  powers,  which  established  the  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  under  the  same  rules  as 
those  to  the  throne  of  Tur.  The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  successors  was  the  Tur.  one  of  "  vali  "  (viceroy),  but 
this  was  changed  by  an  imperial  firman  of  May  21,  1866,  into 
the  Per. -Arabic  of  "khidiv-el-misr,"  or  king  of  Egypt.  By 
a  firman  of  May  27.  1866,  obtained  on  the  condition  of  the 
sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan's 
civil  list  from  £.3r6.0(X)  to  £720. 0<X),  the  succes.=ion  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  was  made  direct,  from  father  to  son,  in- 
stead of  descending,  after  the  Tur.  law,  to  the  eldest  heir. 
By  a  last  finnan,  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  sultan  granted  to 
Ismail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  treaties 
with  foreign  powei"s  and  of  maintaining  armies.  I.  acquired 
great  wealth  by  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal  project.  But  under  pressure  of 
the  Brit,  and  Fr.  govts,  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  Aug.  8, 
1879.  His  son,  Mohamed  Tewfik  (b.  Xov.  19,  1852),  succeeded 
him.  Alfred  Flinch. 

Ismail'is,  a  sect  of  Mohammedan  free-thinkers,  were 
originally  Shiites,  but  their  doctrine  spread  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world.  Their  outward  practice  was  devout, 
but  their  esoteric  doctrines  led  to  univei-sal  negation,  athe- 
ism, and  indifferentism,  and  their  morality  was  of  the  worst. 
They  originated  in  the  9th  century. 

Isoe'rates,  a  celebrated  Attic  orator,  b.  at  Athens  b.  c. 
436,  and  d.  of  voluntary  starvation  b.  c.  .3;iS.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  attained  popularity  as  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  The  Alexandrian  critics  as- 
sign him  the  fourth  place  in  the  canon  of  Gr.  oratory.  21  of 
his  orations  are  preserved. 

Isomet'rical  [Gr.  I<ro?,  "equal,"'  and  iJiirpov,  "meas- 
ure"]. Isometrical  projection  is  a  species  of  orthographic 
projection  in  which  but  one  plane  of  projection  is  employed. 
It  is  used  by  engineei-s  and  archs.  in  delineating  structures 
whose  pnn.  lines  are  parallel  to  3  rectangular  axes.  The 
plane  of  projection  is  taken  so  as  to  make  equal  angles  with 
these  axes  ;  consequently,  the  projection  of  any  line  paral- 
lel to  either  axis  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  Une  itself. 
The  3  axes  are  called  co-ordinate  axes,  and  the  planes  of 
these  axes,  taken  2  and  2,  co-ordinate  planes  ;  one  is  usually 
taken  horizontal,  and  is  called  the  horizontal  plane  ;  a  second 
is  taken  in  front  of  the  point  from  which  the  object  is 
viewed,  and  is  called  the  frontal  plane  ;  and  the  third  is  taken 
to  the  left  of  the  point  of  view,  and  is  called  the  lateral  plane. 
The  plane  of  projection  pa.sses  through  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  axes,  which  point  is  then  called  the  centre  of  pro- 
jection. The  projections  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  pass  through 
the  centre  of  projection,  and  make  equal  angles  with  each 
other;  these  projections  are  the  directing  lines  oi  the  pro- 
jection. If  we  construct  a  scale  of  equal  parts  on  either  axis, 
its  projection  on  the  coiTesponding  directing  line  will  be  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  which  is  the  scale  of  that  directing  line  ; 
the  scales  of  all  the  directing  lines  are  the  same,  and  may 
be  assumed  at  pleasure.  W.  G.  Peck.  " 

Ispahan',  city  of  Per.,  on  the  Zcndarud.  Among  its 
monuments  are  the  bridge  over  the  Zendarud.  1000  ft.  long, 
resting  on  34  arches  and  bearing  arched  galleries  ;  the  pal- 
ace of  Chehel  Sittou  i"  forty  columns"'),  whose  front  is 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  columns  40  ft.  high,  and  with  a 
base  formed  of  the  united  backs  of  4  lions  in  white  marble  ; 
the  mosque  of  Mesjid  Shah,  whose  dome  rises  among  a  for- 
est of  spires,  towers,  minarets,  and  open  galleries.  But 
these  and  many  other  monuments  are  decaying,  and  are 
surrounded  by  ruins.  Miles  of  streets  have  no  iiihabs.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  main  commercial  route  between 
India  and  Europe,  and  its  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  silk, 
velvet,  glass,  weapons,  and  earthenware  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation.    Pop.  estimated  at  between  OO.iXk)  and"  HX),^^. 

Israel,  iz'ra-el  [Heb.  Yisrael,  "a  prince  with  God"],  the 
name  bestowed  upon  Jacob  when  he  wrestled  with  an  angel 
at  Peniel.  It  afterward  became  the  distinctive  name  of  his 
descendants. 
Israelites.  See  Jews,  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 
Is'sus  ['lo-ub?],  an  anc.  city  of  Cilicia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  the 


Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  Here  Alexander  (333  b.  c.)  gained  a 
great  victory  over  Darius. 

Isthmian  Games.     See  Grecian  Games. 

Italian  Arcliitecture.     See  Renaissance. 

Ital'Iau  Language  and  Literature.  The  vernac- 
ular speech  of  the  I.  people  embraces  a  great  number  of 
provincial  dialects,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  ar- 
ticulation, but  descended  chiefly  from  a  cognate  linguistic 
group  comprising  Lat.,  L'mbrian,  Oscan,  and  perhaps  Etrus- 
can. These  dialects  are  not  corrupt  ijatoi^.  but  many  of 
them  are  refined,  and  they  are  habitually  used  in  familiar 
intercourse,  not  only  by  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks,  but 
by  persons  of  social  and  literary  culture.  So  the  native  in- 
habs.  of  difi'erent  I.  provs.  cannot  freely  communicate  with 
each  other  without  resorting  to  Tuscan.  This  dialect,  the 
lang.  of  Tuscany  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  provs.,  is  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  I.  people.  Most  of  the  I. 
provincial  dialects  have  been  reduced  to  -writing ;  some  of 
them,  Venetian  and  Sic.  for  example,  were  largely  employed 
in  lit.  before  the  supremacy  of  Tuscan  was  recognized ; 
there  still  exists  among  the  peasantry  a  stock  of  old  un- 
■wTitten  dialectic  prose  and  verse,  which  is  orally  transmit- 
ted from  generation  to  generation  by  popular  reciters  :  new 
dramatic  pieces  are  constantly  represented  in  dicUetto  in  all 
the  great  cities,  and  evei-y  yr.  gives  birth  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  popular  poetry  in  the  more  important  provincial 
speeches.  But  the  lang.  "employed  in  serious  literary  com- 
position, in  religious  teaching,  in  aU  branches  of  the  pubUc 
administration,  in  correspondence,  and  in  gen.  social  circles 
is  exclusively  Tuscan.  The  critical  study  of  the  I.  dialects 
has  until  lately  been  much  neglected,  and  at  present  we 
know  little  of  the  hist,  of  these  dialects  at  any  period  pre- 
vious to  the  13th  centuiy.  Down  to  that  period  Lat.  was 
the  only  vnitten  tcmgue  employed  in  It.,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  through  the  whole  historical  era  there  have 
been  great  diversities  of  speech  in  the  I.  terr.  Even  after  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  Peninsula  to  Rome,  Gr..  Celtic, 
Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Umbrian  were  long  employed  in 
provincial  dists.  Centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
mother-tongues  of  the  conquered  tribes  could  be  stamped 
out  by  the  iron  heel  of  Rom.  despotism.  Even  where  the 
triumph  of  Lat.  was  most  complete,  the  hereditary  ortho- 
epical  habits  of  ;he  pop.  could  never  have  been  altogether 
extirpated,  and  the  provincial  articulation  of  Lat.  must 
have  been  modified  everywhere  by  local  influences.  The 
old  Italic  dialects  were  closely  cognate  with  Lat..  and  read- 
ilv  became  fused  with  it  in  vernacular  provincial  forms,  and 
w"e  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  Lat.  was  spoken  with 
great  provincial  diversity,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  classical  Lat.  ever  became  the  gen.  lang.  of  anc.  It. 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Tuscan  is  the  universal  tongue  of 
the  It.  of  modem  times.  The  modem  provincial  dialects 
are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  descended  not  from 
classical  Lat..  biit  from  the  old  rastic  jargons  which  grew 
out  of  the  clash  of  more  or  less  conflicting  elements. 

The  fact  that  the  lingua  coin>ine  is  not  the  gen.  vernacular 
of  It.,  and  the  almost  universal  famiharity  of  I.  writers  with 
Lat.  models  have  protected  literary  Tuscan  from  the  de- 
basement which  popular  use,  in  the  fervent  national  life  of 
our  democratic  age,  tends  to  introduce  into  lang.  Xo  one 
of  the  great  European  tongues  has  changed  so  little  within 
the  last  6  centuries  as  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circum- 
stance that  Tuscan  has  always  been  a  sort  of  sacred  dialect, 
set  apart  for  elevated  uses,  "has  prevented  the  enrichment 
of  the  vocabulars-.  As  a  gen.  rule,  agricultural  operations, 
industrial  art,  and  the  practical  applications  of  science,  de- 
scriptive geog.,  nat.  hist,  and  physics,  commerce,  internal 
improvements,  mining,  the  machinery  of  representative 
govt.,  popular  insts..  and  judicial  proceedings  have  but 
latelv  entered  deeply  into  the  habitual  thought  of  educated 
Its.,  and  have  scarcely  yet  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  diction  of  lit.  The  beneficent  political  and  moral  revo- 
lutions of  which  It.  has  been  the  theatre  during  the  last  -:& 
vrs.  have  brought  more  diversified  influences  to  bear  upon 
her  lang.,  and  have  made  enlarged  demands  upon  its  capa- 
biUties  of  expression.  Hence,  the  lingua  comune  is  naturally, 
and  v\ithout  any  gen.  effort  for  that  purpose,  undergoing 
changes  visible  even  to  a  foreigner. 

As  we  have  said,  every  prov.  has  still  its  popular  ht.,  oral 
and  recorded.  But  there  is  no  provincial  Dante,  or  Petrarch. 
or  Ariosto,  or  Tasso,  or  Villani.  or  Varchi,  or  Macchiavelli, 
and  the  tongue  through  which  the  It.  states  have  acted  on 
each  other,  and  It.  on  the  world,  is  exclusively  the  lingua 
comune,  or  Tuscan,  which  alone  reflects  and  represents  the 
mind  and  voice  of  It.  in  the  European  repubUc  of  letters. 
The  early  hist,  of  this  lit.  is  obscure,  for,  though  there  were 
I.  bards  and  cantaftorie.  or  saga-men,  early  in  the  13th  and 
doubtless  in  the  12th  century,  yet  their  works  are  known  to 
us  onlv  as  disfigured  l>v  copyists  of  later  ages.  It  is  only 
from  the  vr.  13(.X1  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  treading  on 
safer  ground.  The  earhest  I.  poems  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  even  in  a  modernized  shape,  are  amatory  or 
religious.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of 
these  2  classes  thev  belong,  forit  is  not  always  clear  whether 
the  ladv  celebrated  in  them  was  a  real  person  or  only  a  per- 
sonification of  a  Chr.  idea.  There  are  also  extant  certain 
prose  compositions  of  the  same  century,  and  in  some  few 
instances  originals  of  these  productions  still  exist.  In  the 
MSS.  of  tlie  13th  century  we  have  sufficient  means  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  gen.  grammatical  and  lexical  character 
of  the  Tuscan  dialect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century. 
The  real  imi)ortance  of  this  century  in  I.  literary  hist,  is 
not  in  the  merit  of  its  productions,  but  in  the  fact  that  they 
prove  the  existence  of  the  lingua  coinunt  as  a  written  tongue 
at  that  period.  In  point  of  antiquity,  the  first  place  among 
the  Tuscan  poets  is  usually  ascribed  to  Folcacchiero  dei 
Folcacchieri,  b.  at  Siena  1150,  and  many  critics  have  claimed 
the  poems  of  CiuUo  dAlcamo,  the  emp.  Frederick  II.  and 
his  sons,  Enzo,  Enrico,  and  Manfredi.  Pier  delle  Mgne, 
Ranieri,  Ruggerone,    and  Inghilfredi  da    Palermo,  Guido 
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delle  Colonne,  Jacopo  da  Lentini,  as  belonsing  to  the  lit.  of 
the  linffua  comune,  though  the  diction  of  all  of  them  is 
marked  by  Sicilian  provincialisms.  The  Bolognese  Guido 
Guinicelli  and  Onesto  Bolognese  are  also  ranked  with  Tus- 
can writers,  though  not  Tuscan  by  birth.  Guittone  d'Arezzo, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Dino  Frescobaldi,  Dino  Compagni.  are 
Tuscan  poets  of  merit.  Jacopone  of  Todi  in  the  pontifical 
terr.  wrote  much  in  Tuscan  verse,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Lat.  Ch.  hymn  Stabat  Mater  dolovom. 

The  most  important  I.  prose  works  of  the  13th  century 
are  the  chronicles  of  Matteo  Spinello,  of  the  prov.  of  Bari, 
and  of  Ricordano  and  Giacotto  Malispini,  the  first  Tuscan 
annalists.  The  Moral  Treatises  of  Albertano  da  Brescia, 
written  in  Lat.  about  1250,  were  translated  into  I.  by 
Andrea  da  Grosseto  in  1268.  This  translation,  pub.  in  the 
CMezione  dt  Opere  Inedite  in  1873,  is  ijronounced  by  the  ed. 
to  be,  "  in  respect  to  antiquity,  the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  the  lang.  in  literary  prose."  Tiie  Kovellino,  or  Cento 
Novelle  antiche,  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  13th  century. 
The  Conti  d'l  Antichi  cavalieri  is  affirmed  to  exist  in  a  MS.  of 
the  13th  century.  The  Libro  di  C'alo,  the  Fiore  di  Rettorka 
of  Guidotto  da  Bologna,  the  letters  of  Guittone  d'Arezzo, 
translations  of  the  romance  of  the  K<jund  Table  and  of  the 
treatise  of  Egidio  Colonna,  Del  Got-ernainento  del  Priiicipi, 
Bono  Giamboni's  translations  of  the  Temro  of  Brunette 
Latini.  We  come  now  to  the  14th  century— the  age  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  The  I.  poetry  of  the  14th 
centuiy  is  far  from  being  copious  in  amount,  while  the 
prose  lit.  is  voluminous  and  of  almost  unsurpassed  per- 
fection. In  neither  form  of  composition  were  the  Lat. 
classics  of  real  value,  except  as  a  stimulus.  Both  in  form 
and  in  substance  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  productions 
of  the  aureo  trecento  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  original  and 
independent.  Dante  ascribes  to  the  study  of  Virgil  "  Lo 
bello  stile  che  mi  ha  fatto  onore  ;"  but  if  in  this  expression 
he  refei'red  to  the  poems  and  not  to  his  prose  writings,  he 
confounded  the  first  impulse  with  the  character  and  direc- 
tion of  the  movement,  which  were  determined  by  far  otiier 
agencies.  The  Lat.  works  of  Petrarch  are  deservedly  foi-- 
gotten,  and  the  classic  constructions  which  Boccaccio 
thought  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  prose  style  are  its 
greatest  defects.  In  all  incipient  lits.,  at  least,  the  true 
bard  "singet  wie  der  Vogel  singt."  Dante's  great  i)oem 
shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  his 
nature.  The  most  prmuinent  features  of  the  poem  were 
tlie  inspiring  passions  of  life,  his  pure  and  ai'dent  love  for 
Beatrice,  and  his  bitter  resentment  against  his  political 
opponents.  The  knowledge  of  Dante  was  vast  for  the 
period,  and  his  influence  on  the  intellect  of  his  age  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  Dante  has  been  made  accessible  to 
Eng.  and  Amer.  readei-s  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in  the  best  ex- 
isting translati<m  of  his  great  poem.  The  canzoni  of  Pe- 
trarch and  the  pofimsof  Boccaccio  are  too  widely  known  to 
need  to  be  more  than  mentioned.  The  prose  lit.  of  this 
century  deserves  a  higher  reputation  than  foreign  scholars 
have  conceded  to  it.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  and  other  early 
commentators  on  Dante  have  not  only  furnished  explana- 
tions and  historical  illustrations  of  his  works,  but  they 
have  shown  a  critical  ability  rai-e  in  that  age.  Tlie  chnju- 
icles  of  Giovanni  V'illani  and  his  continuators,  and  the  hist, 
of  Dinf)  C'ampagni  are  valuable  repositories  of  fact.  Tiie 
saintly  legends  and  romances  of  chi\'alry  of  this  period  are 
conspicuous  for  purity  and  beauty  of  style.  Two  works  of 
this  century  deserve  special  mention— the  novels  of  Sac- 
chetti,  which  contain  faithful  pictures  of  the  manners  of 
the  age,  and  the  letters  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena.  In  point 
of  style,  the  Letters  of  Catharine  of  Siena  are  not  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  any  other  European  prose  compositions  of 
the  14th  century.  The  Fioretti  di  San  Francescn  are  believed 
to  be  the  truest  possible  expression  of  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  Tuscan  familiar  speech  of  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing. The  increasing  cultivation  of  classical  lit.  in  the  15th 
century  absorbed  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age,  and 
left  little  time  or  taste  for  original  production.  In  It.  the 
study  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  was  gen.  among  the  better  classes,  in 
all  ranks  and  both  sexes.  Women  who  were  educated  at 
all  were  taught  (ir.  and  Lat.  and  I.  ladies  filled  professor- 
ships in  both  native  and  foreign  univs.  In  this  century  It. 
acquired  an  intellectual  culture  which  gave  her  an  immense 
and  a  long-enduring  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Still,  this  century  produced  great  I.  writers  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  as  well  as  great  geniuses  in  politics 
and  art.  The  most  conspicuous  poetical  works  of  the  age 
were  the  Morgante  Mar/riiore  of  Luigi  Pulci,  the  Orlando 
Innainorato  of  Bo.jardo,  the  Farola  d'Orfeo,  a  drama,  and 
other  small  works  of  Poliziano,  lyi'ical  compositions  by 
Gasparo  A'isconti,  AccoJti,  and  others.  In  prose  are  the 
cin-onicles  of  Collennuccio  Corio  and  numerous  other  valu- 
able sources  of  historical  infomiation.  To  the  1.5th  century 
belong  the  works  of  Le(jn  Battista  Alberti  on  arch.,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  and  most  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  In  this  age  lived  2  of  the  grandest  characters 
and  sublimest  geniuses  in  the  records  of  human  hist.— 
Columbus  and  Savonarola— both  Its.  and  both  martyrs. 

Prom  about  the  middle  of  tlie  13th  century  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  liberties  of  Florence  in  1.5;30  Florence  was  the 
city  of  the  world  most  conspicuous  for  intellectual  and 
phys.  achievement.  In  narrative  and  in  lyric  poetry  the 
most  celebrated  I.  writers  of  the  16th  century  are  Trissino, 
Luigi  Alamanni,  Ariosto  {Orlando  Fi/rioso),  Tasso  (Genisn- 
lein.ine  Liberuta),  Berni  (who  gave  his  name  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  light  satirical  ver.se),  Firenzuola.  Ruccellai,  Tansillo, 
Davanzati.  Pietro  Aretino,  Bembo,  Annibale  Caro,  :Michel- 
angelo  Buonarotti,  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  Folengo,  the 
writer  of  mat-aronic  verse.  It  was  in  the  16th  century  that 
the  drama  first  acquired  a  status  in  I.  lit.  Many  plays  were 
written  in  Lat.,  many  of  a  popular  character  were  sketched 
in  outline  and  more  or  less  filled  up  by  improvisation  by 
the  actors.  Niccolo  Correggio  Visconti  produced  a  pastoral 
drama,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  still  has  a  high  repu- 


tation. The  foundation  of  the  musical  drama  was  laid  in 
this  century,  and  Kinuccini  is  regarded  as  the  first  author  of 
a  regular  opera.  Tragedies  were  produced  by  Del  Carretti .. 
Trissino,  Ruccellai,  Andrea  dell"  Anguillara,  and  Pietro 
Aretino.  Numerous  novels  and  romances  appeared  in  this 
age.  The  collection  of  Bandello  is  well  known.  The 
didactic  dialogue  of  Baldassare  Castiglione,  II  C'ortiffiano. 
is  still  not  forgotten.  Tlie  political  and  historical  lit.  of  this 
age  is  voluminous  and  highly  celebrated.  Macchiavelli's 
fame  is  universal.  In  philos.  the  greatest  names  are  Car- 
daiio,  and  especially  Giordano  Bruno. 

The  irth  century  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cultivation 
of  phys.  science.  The  great  names  are  those  of  Galileo 
(who  was  compelled  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  retract 
his  astronomical  theories,  if  not  by  actual  torture,  at  least, 
indubitably,  by  the  threat  of  torture),  Torricelli,  Borelli, 
Cassini,  Viviani,  Castelli,  Riccioli,  and  Grimaldi.  Campa- 
nella,  who  wrote  chiefly  in  Lat.,  was  noted  as  a  philos. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  Ch.  from  tlie  first  effects  of  the 
Ref.,  followed  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  has  ever  since  been 
hostile  to  all  progress.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  belles-letties 
lit.  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  though  in  other  fields  oi 
intellectual  effort  there  was  in  the  18th  century  a  revived 
activity.  In  poetry  and  the  drama,  the  most  eminent 
writers  were  Gozzi,  Parini,  Goldoni,  Maffei,  Casti,  Metas- 
tasio,  and  Alfieri.  The  founder  of  historical  criticism. 
Giambattista  Vico,  the  philosophical  jurists,  Filangieri  and 
Beccaria,  and  the  physicists  and  naturalists,  Volta,  Galvani, 
Scarpa,  and  Spallauzani,  have  acquired  the  greatest  celeb- 
rity. As  a  means  of  gen.  culture  the  I.  lit.  of  the  present 
century  has  not  the  importance  which  circumstances  have 
given  to  the  productions  of  Ger.  and  Fr.  intellect,  but  its 
deserts  are  greater  than  its  European  reputation.  The  Its. 
do  not  do  themselves  justice  in  this  respect :  if  they  have 
not  received  justice  at  foreign  hands,  it  is  because  they 
have  been  too  modest  in  claiming  it.  Another  reason  why 
I.  lit.  is  little  known  abroad  is  that  the  literary  lang.  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  foreigners.  Since  the  year  1800  the  1. 
press  has  been  fertile  in  products  of  high  merit,  though  few 
have  risen  to  such  a  decided  superiority  over  their  contem- 
poraries as  to  warrant  us  in  predicting  for  them  a  lasting 
place  in  literary  List.  With  few  exceptions,  the  writers  best 
known  abroad  have  owed  their  reputation  to  the  political 
tendency  of  their  writings  not  less  than  to  the  genius  by 
which  their  productions  have  been  distinguished.  It  is  tc)o 
soon  to  separate  the  inherent  from  the  accidental  elements 
of  their  success,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  rank  as  agencies 
in  effecting  the  revolutions  through  which  It.  passed  be- 
tween the  yrs.  1820  and  1870.  Still,  there  are  great  names  iu 
the  I.  lit.  of  the  19th  century.  Geokge  P.  Marsh. 

It'aly  is  the  name  of  the  great  peninsula  that  projects 
from  the  mass  of  Central  Europe  far  to  the  S.  into  the 
Meditei-ranean  Sea.  The  Tyn-lienian  Sea  fonns  its  limit  on 
the  W.  and  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  E.  To  the  N.,  where 
it  joins  the  main  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  separated  from 
the  adjacent  regions  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  sweeps 
round  in  a  semicircle  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
shores  of  Nice  and  Monaco.  The  area  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  I.  is  114,3(X)  sq.  m. 

Internal  Divisions,  Provinces  and  Cmnpartrnents. — The  king- 
dom of  I.  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  subdivided  into  197 
circuits  and  97  dists.,  which  together  comprehend  8382  com- 
munes or  tps.,  distributed  over  the  following  secti(jns  : 
(1)  In  N.  I.— Lombardy,  between  the  Ticino,  the  Miiicio. 
the  Po,  and  the  Alps ;  Venetia,  lying  E.  of  Lombardy, 
between  the  Mincio  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Alps,  and  the  Po  : 
Piedmont,  on  the  W.,  between  the  Ticino,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Apennines  ;  Liguria,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  : 
Emilia  and  Romagna,  on  the  S.  of  the  Po,  between  Piedmont 
on  the  W.,  the  Adriatic  on  the  E.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the 
S.  (2)  In  Central  I.— Tuscany,  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  Latium,  S.  of  Tuscany,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  basin  of  the  Tiber ;  I'mbria  and  the  Marches,  the 
first  in  the  ujiper  basin  of  the  Tiber,  the  second  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic.  (.3)  In  S.  I.,  the  ex-Neapolitan 
states,  which  comprise  all  the  region  S.  of  the  Tronto  on 
the  E.  coast,  and  S.  of  Terracina  on  the  W.  By  the  census 
of  Dec.  31,  1881,  the  pop.  of  the  kingdom  had  increased  to 
28,459,451. 

Physical  Geography.  A.  Seas  and  Coasts  of  Italy.— That 
part  of  the  Medlteiranean  which  washes  I.  and  her  islands 
is  divided  into  5  prin.  amis  :  (1)  The  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  Sea. 
between  the  Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sard.,  and 
Sic.  (2)  The  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  between  I.  and  the  teiT. 
of  the  Slavs.    (3)  The  Ionian  Sea,  between  I.,  Sic,  and  Gr. 

(4)  The  Afr.  or  Libyan  Sea,  between  Sard.,  Sic,  and  Afr. 

(5)  The  Ligurian  Sea,  between  Liguria,  Corsica,  Sard.,  Fr., 
and  Sp.  The  coast  of  the  It.  Peninsula  has  a  linear  exten- 
sion of  32:37  m.  The  coast-line  of  the  larger  islands  meas- 
ures 928  m.  Setting  out  from  the  exti'cme  ^^'.  boundary, 
we  come  first  to  the  spacious  artificial  harbor  of  Genoa 
(about  320  acres,  or  }4  sq.  m.  of  water-surface),  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  I.  To  this  suc- 
ceed the  Tuscan  coasts,  with  the  little  poi-t  of  Viareggio 
and  the  shallow  roadstead  of  Leghorn.  Following  a  mo- 
notonous line  of  coast,  we  come  upon  the  harbor  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  the  well  known  Rom.  sea-coast  formed  by 
the  alluvium  of  the  Tiber.  From  Ten-acina  the  Neapolitan 
coast  commences  with  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  and  25  m.  farther 
to  the  S.  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri, 
capes  Mesa  and  Miseno,  the  Gulf  of  Baia,  the  port  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  the  headland  of  Posilipo,  the  harbor  of  Naples,  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  Cape  Campanella.  where  the  Neapolitan  gulf 
terminates  and  that  of  Salenio  begins,  itself  ending  at  Cape 
Licosa.  Next  at  the  S.  E.  we  meet  the  Gulf  of  Policastro, 
which  terminates  at  Cape  Servero  ;  passing  this,  we  enter 
the  (4ulf  of  Santa  Eufemia.  Then  follows  the  Gulf  of  Gioia, 
to  the  W.  of  which  lie  the  Lipari  or  Eolian  Islands.  Cross- 
ing the  Strait  of  Messina  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 


haviuff  first  passed  the  famous  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charyb-  1 
dis.    Then  coastinii  alouar  Re^gio.  we  fonnd  Cape  Sparti-  j 
vento  :  the  latter  being  passed,  the  shore  curves  eastward.  I 
forming  the  Gulf  of  Squiliaee.    With  Cape  delle  Colonne 
opens  the  vast  Gulf  of  Taranto.  terminateil  by  Cape  Santa 
Maria  di  Liica,  to  the  E.  of  whidi  we  enter  the  Adriatic.     In  , 
this  sea,  after  passing  the  deep  inland  harbor  of  Otranto, 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Brindisi  opens,  and  farther  on  the  Gulf 
of  >Ianfredonia  and  the  great  promontory  of  Gargano,  which  | 
forms  the  spur  of  the  It.  boot.    The  valleys  of  Comacchio, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  terr.  of  Kavenna, 
form  an  immense  pool,  in  which  the  famous  lagoon  fisheries 
are  can-ied  on.    Ha\ing  passed  the  many  moutlis  of  the  nu- 
merous arms  of  the  Po,  and  afterward  of  the  Adige,  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Tagliamento. 

B  and  C.  Mountains,  Val'tys,  and  Plains.— I.  The  System  of 
the  Alps  is  di\ided  into  3  main  groups.  1st  Grotip  :  the  W. 
Alps,  from  S.  to  N.  and  X.  to  E.,  from  the  Col  di  Tenda  to 
Mont  Blanc,  and  comprising  the  ^laritime  Alp.s,  which  ex- 
tend to  ^lonte  Viso  (l:i.567  ft.t:  the  Cottian  Alps,  to  ^Mont 
Cenis  ai.45T  ft.) :  the  Graian  or  Gr.  Alps,  to  the  Col  du  Bon 
Homme  on  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (7190  ft.).  The  triangular 
knot  of  lofty  peaks  known  as  the  Grand  Paradis  group 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oftshoot  from  the  (iraian  Alps.  It 
contains  the  2  highest  summits  lying  wholly  in  It.— the  Grand 
Paradis  (13,3iX)  ft. )  and  the  Grivola  or  Conie  de  Cogue  (13,028 
ft.  I.  2d  Group  :  the  Central  Alps,  from  the  pass  of  the  Bon 
Homme  to  the  peak  of  the  Tre  Siguori :  they  comprise  the 
Pennine  Alps,  which  include  Mont  Blanc  (15,784  ft.),  Monte 
Rosa  (15.317  ft.),  the  Matterhorn  (14.815  ft.).  Along  their 
course  of  62  m.  open  the  passes  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
(8169  ft.)  and  the  Simplon  (6595  ft.).  They  comprise  the 
Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  from  Monte  Rosa  to  the  St. 
Bernardino,  with  the  pass  of  the  same  name  (6769  ft.i: 
that  of  the  St.  Gothard  (6936  ft.) :  that  of  the  Spliigen  (6946 
ft.i:  the  Rhetico-Trentine  Alps,  from  the  St.  Bernardino  to 
the  Picco  dei  Tre  Signori  (10.118  ft.),  including  the  passes  of 
the  Brenner  (4659  ft.  i  and  of  the  Stelvio  (9176  ft.).  3d  Group  : 
the  E.  Alps,  comprising  the  Xorican  Alps,  which  e.xtend  for 
35  m.  from  the  Tre  Signori  to  the  Gross-Glockner  (12,957  ft.) : 
the  Carnican  Alps,  terminating  at  the  Col  di  Tarvis ;  the 
Julian  Alps.  The  declivities  of  the  Alps,  while  they  descend 
gently  on  the  X.  side,  are  rocky  and  precipitous  toward 
1.  P^"om  >Iont  Blanc  to  the  Tyrol  400  glaciers  are  counted, 
and  the  whole  of  the  chain  abounds  in  them.  U.  The 
System  of  the  Apennines  separates  itself  from  the  Maritime 
Alps  at  the  pass  of  Cadibona  :  then,  after  following  a  line 
from  W.  to  E.,  turns  S.  and  S.  E.,  dividing  the  Peninsula  into 
2  great  slopes,  the  E.  and  the  W.  The  Apennines  are  com- 
posed of  3  groups  :  1st,  the  X.  Apennines,  which,  beginning 
at  Cadibona,  skirt  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  describing  an  arc.  Be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  X.  of  the  Amo, 
rises  an  isolated  group  of  mts.  which  are  called  the  Apuaii 
or  Panian  Alps.  2d,  the  Central  Apennines.  These  begin 
at  the  Cimone  and  end  at  the  Velino,  dividmg  Tuscany  from 
the  Emilia,  and  crossing  L'mbria,  the  Abruzzi.  and  the  Sam- 
nite  terr.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Gran  Sasso  dTtalia, 
(9312  ft.),  Mont  Amaro  or  Majella  (9131  ft.),  Monte  Velino 
(8180  ft.).  3d,  the  S.  Apennines,  which  extend  from  Monte 
Velino  to  the  extremity  of  I.,  dividing  them.selves  into  2 
branches,  the  W.  and  the  E.  III.  Tlie  Sardo-  Corsican  System, 
parallel  with  the  Apennines,  culminates  in  island  of  Corsica. 
I.  has  but  a  single  great  plain,  inclosed  within  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Alps  and  the  X.  slope  of  the  Apeimines,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  the  Po  and  of  the  other  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic.  In  fertility  of  soil,  in  facility  of  com- 
munication, in  wealth,  in  ci\ilization,  and  in  density  of  pop. 
this  plain  has  no  rival  in  the  world. 

D.  Lakes.— The  lakes  are  divided  into  2 groups— the  Alpine 
and  the  A^ennine  lakes  :  I.  The  A/pine  Lake-f  are — 1st,  Lake 
Maggiore.  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ticino.  It  is  36 
m.  in  length  and  in  many  places  7  or  8  m.  broad.  Its  waters 
find  their  outlet  through"  the  Ticino,  the  richest  tributary  of 
the  Po.  The  BoiTomean  Islands  are  in  this  lake.  2d,  Lake 
Como  :  this  lake  receives  the  waters  of  the  Adda.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  Y,  with  the  tail  turned  toward  the  Alps  :  its  length 
is  30  m..  ■with  a  maximum  width  of  3^-0  m.  3d,  Lake  di 
Garda  :  this  lake  is  45  m.  long  and  from  41^0  to  16  broad.  The 
Mincio  flows  out  of  it.  II.  Tfce  Aj^ennine  Lakes.— These  are 
almost  all  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  may  be  sub- 
di\ided  into,  1st,  the  upper  or  central  It.  lakes,  those  of 
Massaciuccoli,  Bientina,  Chiusi,  Montepulciano,  of  Trasi- 
meno  or  Perugia,  of  Bolsena,  and  of  Bracciano  :  2d,  the  lower 
or  S.  It.  lakes,  those  of  Fondi,  of  Celano  or  Fuciuo,  etc. 

E.  Riiers. — I.  Tributaries  of  the  Adriatic— \n  the  upper 
basin  of  this  sea  we  find  the  Isonzo,  which  marks  the  ex- 
treme E.  boundary  between  Upper  I.  and  Istria  :  the  Taglia- 
mento ;  the  Kave,  which  rises  in  the  Carnican  Alps ;  the 
Brenta  and  the  Baechiglioue,  which  rise  in  the  Trentino  and 
traverse  the  Venetian  lagoons :  the  Adige,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  emissaries  of  3  small  lakes  at  the  pass  of  Finis- 
terre  (Reschen),  and  of  many  rivulets  which  descend  from 
the  Rhetian,  Xorican,  and  Carnican  Alps.  The  Po  (Padus  or 
Eridanus)  is  the  chief  of  the  It.  rivers  ;  its  length,  including 
its  windings,  is  330  m.  It  takes  its  rise  on  Monte  Viso  at  a 
height  of  6.560  ft.  above  the  sea  :  it  crosses  Piedmont,  divides 
Lombardy  from  Parma,  Modena.  and  Ferrani,  then  enters 
Veneiia:  at  Serravalle  it  divides  into  2  branches  :  the  prin. 
arm  (Po  Maestro)  falls  into  the  Adriatic  28  ni.  S.  of  Venice  ; 
the  other  (Po  di  Goro)  enters  the  sea  15  m.  farther  to  the 
S.  S.  W.  The  2  arms  are  alx)ut  20  m.  in  length,  forming  a 
delta  furrowed  by  secomlary  cliannels.  At  Turin  the  Po  is 
inferior  in  size  to  several  of  its  lower  affluents,  but  after 
its  confluence  with  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  brings  to  it  the 
waters  of  Mont  Blanc,  it  assumes  imposing  dimensions. 
Having  received  the  Sesia.  whicii  brintrs  with  it  the  waters 
of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Po  begins  to  spread  itself  over  its  owni 
alhnium,  branching  out  between  many  islands  ;  above  Va- 
lenza  it  unites  again  in  a  single  winding  bed,  but  only  to 
ramify  anew  and  to  form  new  islands  after  recei\ing  the 


tribute  of  the  Tanaro  :  it  again  collects  itself  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ticino  ;  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tidone  till  its 
junction  with  the  Adda  it  once  more  divides  into  separate 
channels  :  below  the  Oglio  its  waters  are  re-collected  within 
narrower  limits,  and  thus  it  continues  its  course  to  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Po  are  alwavs  turbid  from  the  great 
quantity  of  earth  which  they  transport.  II.  Tributaries  of 
the  Ionian  5(-«.— These  are  the  small  streams  of  the  anc. 
Lucania  and  of  Calabria.  III.  Tributaries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  the  Var,  the  Amo,  the  Ombrone'cf  Siena,  the 
Tiber,  the  Volturno,  and  other  smaller  ones. 

Geology  and  Mi nera/offy.— The  centre  of  the  Alpine  region 
is  generally  of  granite  rock,  often  intermixed  with  amphib- 
ological formations  or  with  calcareous  formations.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  Tertiary  strata.  The  Apennines, 
as  far  as  Calabria,  are  of  calcareous  and  serpentine  rock 
and  of  graywacke,  upon  which  lie  deposits  from  the  Ju- 
rassic period,  composed  of  gypsum,  with  beds  of  sulphur. 
Farther  from  the  central  axis  of  the  chain,  upon  the 
opposite  slopes  rest  vast  Tertiary  deposits.  The  more  S. 
of  the  Apennines  are  composed  of  granite  rock  covered 
with  secondary  deposits.  The  most  noteworthy  geological 
feature  of  I.  is  its  volcanic  system.  The  only  active  volcano 
on  the  European  Continent  is  Vesuvius  with  its  Campi 
Phlegrei.  But  the  giant  of  the  It.  volcanoes  is  Etna  in  Sic, 
lO.iSO  ft.  in  height,  with  a  base  112  m.  in  circumference. 
The  Lipari  or  Eolian  Islands  are  also  volcanic  ;  among  these 
Stromboli  is  in  perpetual  eruption.  Gaseous,  saline,  and 
limous  eruptions  also  abound  in  I.,  as  well  as  thermal 
spiTugs.  The  calcareous  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  furnish  the  most  beautiful  marbles.  We 
notice  the  alabaster  of  Volterra,  the  porph\Ties  and  rock- 
crystals  of  Aosta,  the  agates  and  chalcedonies  of  Tuscany, 
the  lavas  and  basalts  of  the  volcanic  dists.,  the  sitlphur  arid 
the  alum.  Lignite  and  peat  are  abundant.  Pozzolana  is 
found  near  R(5me  and  Xaples  :  iron  especially  in  the  islami 
of  Elba  ;  lead  and  galena  in  Sard. :  fossil  salt ;  also  thin 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  zinc,  antimony,  etc. 

Climate. — In  gen.  the  coldest  month  is  Jan..  and  the  warm- 
est month  is  July.  Obser\ing  certain  different  stations,  we 
find  that  the  annual  mean  varies  between  56°  and  60'  F. 

Public  Economy.  A.  Agriculture. — There  are  3  great  dis- 
tinctive agricultural  dists.  in  I. :  (1)  The  plain  of  the  Po— 
very  fertile,  with  regular  and  sy.stematic  cultivation  :  (2i  the 
declivities  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  2  slopes  of 
the  Peninsula — the  region  of  the  olive  :  (3)  the  pasture-lands, 
whicli,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided  into  alpine  pastures  and 
the  pastures  of  the  nlains  ;  in  the  latter  the  grass-lands  are 
often  interspersed  with  rice-fields  and  marshes,  the  malaria 
from  which  depopulates  the  country.  Theproductivity  of 
the  soil  might  be  greatly  increased  if  the  agricultural 
methods  and  tools  employed  were  less  antiquated,  and  if 
the  whole  country  would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Of  cereals,  wheat, 
maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  rice  are  raised  :  to  these  should 
be  added  chestnuts,  potatoes,  vegetables.  The  products 
which  have  the  most  commercial  importance  are  silk.  wine, 
and  oil.  Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  other  fruits,  both 
dried  and  fresh,  are  exported.  Among  the  animal  products, 
be.side  the  sUkwomi,  the  butter  and  cheese  are  valuable. 
Cattle  do  not  abound  in  I. 

B.  Manufactures.— The  great  industries  are— Cl')  silk  (with 
velvet) ;  (2)  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  there  are  im- 
portant establishments  in  Piedmont  and  in  Venetian  Lom- 
bardy :  (3)  cotton  manufactures,  flourishing  in  Liguria, 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Friuli.  The  straw  industry 
(chiefly  straw  hats)  is  prosperous  in  Tuscany.  The  artistic 
or  aesthetic  manufactures  are  those  for  which  I.  is  especially 
distinguished  abroad— the  filigree  of  Genoa,  the  glass  and 
beads  of  Venice,  the  coral  of  Xaples  and  of  Leghorn,  the 
wrought  marbles  of  Carrara  and  of  Lucca,  perfumery  of  Tus- 
cany, paper,  hats,  gloves,  etc.  One  of  the  most  flourishing 
industries  is  naval  construction,  particularly  in  Liguria. 

C.  Commerce  and  Xarigation.  —  With  an  impi'ftation  of 
about  §252.409.000,  the  exportation  is  only  ?220. 193,000.  The 
commercial  marine  in  188:5  consisted  of  7720  sailing  vessels, 
and  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  gocXOCM. 

D.  Canals  and  i?oorf.'.-.— The  canals  of  1.,  navigable  as  well 
as  for  irrigation,  have  been  her  boast  from  anc.  times.  The 
prin.  of  these  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  total  length 
of  the  navigable  canals  is  435  m.  The  conmiunal  high-roads 
have  a  total  lengtli  of  61,221  m. :  the  provincial  roads,  12,37:J 
m.  :  the  national  roads,  3970  m.    The  total  length  is  i,,5i<0m. 

Bailways.— The  total  length  of  railways  opened  for  traffic 
in  1882  was  5484  m. 

Post-Of^ces  and  Telegraphs.— 'Sumher  of  post-offices,  ;}42(i; 
168.878,(>>6  lettei-s  and  post-cards  delivered,  61.713,8.52  par- 
cels. 154,562,446  newspapers  :  revenues,  26.998.785  :  expendi- 
tures, 2:i,6.59.072  lires.  Length  of  telegraph  lines,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1883.  17,2.53  ra. 

Covtrnmtnt  and  Public  Institutions.— The  govt,  of  I.  is  a 
constituiional  monarchy,  with  a  senate  appointed  for  life, 
and  a  chamber  of  .51)8  deputies,  elected  by  a  free  and  broad 
suffrage.  The  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  associa- 
tion is  secured.  The  prefects  or  govs,  of  the  provs.  and  the 
svndicsor  mayors  of  the  towns  are  govt.  appi>intees  :  other- 
wise the  elective  system  generally  prevails  in  all  the  insts.  of 
the  administnitive' hierarchy. 

Administration  of  .lu.-^tice.-At  the  foot  of  the  It.  masis- 
tracv  stand  the  cohciliatorv  judtres.  wiio  perform  the  double 
office  of  conciliating  litigimts  and  of  deciding  small  disputes 
involving  an  amoiint  not  exceeding  $6.  The  pra?tors.  ISll 
in  number,  have  jurisdiction  of  offences  punishable  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  months  and  by  fines  not  ex- 
ceeding S60.  The  pra>tors  also  decide  civfl  questions  not 
involving  more  than  S^JOO.  The  tribunals  take  cognizance, 
on  appeal,  of  questions  civil,  commercial,  and  penal  decided 
by  the  pri»?tors :  they  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  mat- 
ters not  belonging  to  the  conciliatory  judges  and  to  the 
pKetors,  and  they  also   decide  questions  of   correctional 


police.  From  tlie  sentence  of  the  tribunals  appeal  may  be 
iuade  to  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  from  these,  when  it  is  a 
(juestlon  of  law,  to  the  courts  of  cassation. 

Education  and  InstrvcHon.— Under  the  new  It.  govt,  a  great 
part  of  the  pi-operty  confiscated  from  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  education, 
for  which,  beside,  an  annual  credit  of  $3,000,000  is  voted  by 
Pari.  But  notwithstanding  these  great  aids  to  instruction, 
education  stands  still  very  low  in  the  kingdom. 

Armr/  and  J^avi/.— The  army  in  1881,  including  the  territo- 
rial and  active  militia,  had  a  total  nominal  strength  of  1,718,- 
933  men  on  the  war-footing.  The  navy,  in  1880,  was  67  ves- 
sels of  war ;  20  of  the  ships  are  iron-clad. 

History. — The  history  of  I.  may  be  divided  into  4  great 
periods  :  I.  Conqnes/  and  Feiidulhm. — Tlie  barbarians,  hav- 
ing passed  the  confines  of  tlie  empire,  had  entered  into  I.  ; 
imder  Alaric  they  liad  sacked  Rome  ;  under  Attila  they  had 
destroyed  Aquileia  ;  under  Odoacer  they  had  put  an  end  to 
the  empire  (476),  but  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotlis,  came 
from  the  Danube  (489),  vanquished  Odoacer,  and  fovmded 
(493)  a  glorious  monarchy,  altliougli  it  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  Grs.  (5.53).  Under  Alboin  the  Lombards  descended 
from  Pannonia  (Hungary),  and  established  the  most  lasting 
govt,  whicli  had  existed  in  I.  (.568-774).  Summoned  first  by 
Gregory  III.,  then  by  Stephen  II.,  the  Fr.  came  into  I.  under 
Pepin,  who  founded  the  State  of  the  Church  (754)  ;  then,  in- 
■vited  by  Adrian  I.,  Charlemagne  made  war  upon  the  Lom- 
bards under  Desiderius,  and  put  an  end  to  tlieir  kingdom 
(774).  In  800  Charlemagne  was  elected  emp.  of  the  Koms. 
and  crowned  by  the  pope.  Charlemagne  being  dead  (814), 
I.  was  first  under  the  rule  of  Bernard,  nephew  of  the  great 
emp.,  then  of  Louis,  then  of  Lotliair,  tlien  of  Louis  II.,  theu 
of  Charles  II.  the  Bald,  then  of  Carlonian,  and  finally  of 
Charles  the  Fat  (879-888).  On  the  dethronement  of  this  last 
sovereign  5  or  6  It.  feudal  lords  laid  claim  to  the  power,  but 
Berengarius  I.,  marquis  of  Friuli,  prevailed  over  the  rest 
(894).  Under  his  reign,  that  of  Hugh,  duke  of  Provence  (936), 
and  that  of  Berengai-ius  II.,  lord  of  Ivrea,  I.  was  desolated 
by  c.  wars,  by  invasions  from  Hungary  and  from  the  Sara- 
cens, by  corruption,  and  by  barbarism.  II.  The  Communes 
and  the  Republics.— Otho  I.  came  to  the  throne  (962)  with  3 
great  ideas :  to  reduce  the  number  and  the  authority  of 
the  vassal  nobles,  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  cities,  to  dimin- 
ish the  papal  power.  Tlie  conflicts  between  the  papacy  and 
the  empire  having  readied  their  heiglit  under  Gregoi'y  VII. 
and  Henry  IV.  (1073-85),  brouglit  upon  I.  the  curse  of  the 
Guelph  and  Gliibeiline  factions,  the  White  and  the  Black, 
etc.  Among  other  causes  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  free 
communes  were  the  Crusades,  which,  unsuccessful  as  relig- 
ious and  political  enterprises,  excited  commercial  activity. 
Representing  the  imperial  principle  against  republicanism, 
Frederick  Barbarossa  descended  into  I.  (1154),  assisted  Vn\u- 
Adrian,  received  in  reward  the  imperial  crown,  and  ivturned 
into  Ger.  But  tlie  pope  soon  broke  away  from  the  imperial 
alliance,  and  Frederick  crossed  the  Ali)s  again  ( 1 1.58).  Against 
his  barbarity  tlie  Guelpli  cities  concluded  tlie  Lombard 
League.  Frederick  met  the  confederates  at  Lignano,  where 
the  Its.  defeated  the  imperial  host  in  a  great  battle.  The 
peace  of  Constance  (June  25,  1183)  confirmed  the  triumph  of 
the  free  cities,  which  were  thereafter  governed  by  2  con- 
suls. But  in  S.  I.  the  republican  spirit  was  overshadow- 
ed, first  by  the  Norman  monarchy  founded  by  the  brave 
Roger,  and  then  by  the  Swabian.  An  illustrious  and  heroic 
descendant  of  tliis  latter  house,  Frederick  II.,  with  the  help 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  v^'reuched  the  imperial  crown  from 
Otho  IV. ;  but  the  pontiff  soon  after  turned  against  him. 
At  Cartenova  Frederick  defeated  the  new  Lombard  League 
formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope  (1239).  Frederick  dy- 
ing in  1250,  the  papal  hatred  followed  his  race,  and  was 
never  appeased  until  Charles  of  Anjou,  at  the  invitation  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  put  an  end  to  the  Swabian  dominion  in  I. 
(1266-68).  The  new  Fr.  nile,  however,  was  overthrown, 
partly  by  an  insurrection  headed  by  John  of  Procida,  and 
yet  more  by  tlie  revolution  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1232). 
Meanwhile  internal  discords  were  bringing  ruin  upon  the 
republics  in  other  parts  of  I.  At  Florence  the  Buondel- 
monti  and  the  Amedei,  at  Bologna  the  Gei-emei  and  the 
Lambertazzi,  at  Genoa  the  Grimaldi  and  the  Fieschi  on  one 
side,  the  Doria  and  the  Spinola  on  the  other,  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  maritime  towns,  in  their  disputes  for  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  and  for  commercial  superiority,  ruined 
each  other  by  turns.  Everything  was  on  the  decline  in  I., 
which  had  become  the  battle-field  in  which  foreign  ambi- 
tion exercised  its  worst  passions.  In  vain  Cola  da  Rienzi 
struggled  for  a  moment  (i;J47)  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  a  dy- 
ing civilization.  III.  The  Decadence.— The  cause  was  the 
lack  of  a  military  spirit  in  the  It.  people,  so  that  she  was  at 
the  mercy  of  domestic  and  foreign  ambition.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  companies  which  overran  and  plundered  the 
country  with  impunity.  The  house  of  Savoy  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  corruption,  maintained  itself  uncontami- 
nated.  It  was  also  a  misfortune  that  while  the  W.  and  N. 
nations  were  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  tlie  Romish  Ch.  by  a 
great  reformation,  I.  suffered  the  movement  of  Savonarola 
to  fail,  tlius  postponing  for  3  centuries  that  moral  regenera- 
tion W'hich  is  the  basis  of  political  progress.  The  Floren- 
tines preferred  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  the 
Jlagnificent  to  the  austere  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and 
tliey  allowed  the  merchant-monarchy  of  the  Medicis  to 
thrive  until  it  extinguished  even  tlie  very  desire  of  liberty. 
In  the  mean  time  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  increasing  in 
the  E.,  and  the  fall  of  Pyzantium  (1453)  sealed  the  ruin  of 
the  colonial  power  of  the.  Its.  Not  long  after,  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  diverted  commerce  from  its  old  chan- 
nels, depriving  It.  navigators  of  the  palm,  and  bestowing  it 
upon  more  W.  nations.  Nothing  remained  to  I.  but  the 
glory  of  letters,  of  arts,  and  of  science,  but  in  these  she  shone 
without  a  rival.  Meanwhile  the  crooked  policy  of  Ludovico 
11  Moro  again  brought  a  foreign  power  into  I.    Charles  \IVI., 


'  king  of  Fr.,  overran  the  peninsula  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(1495).  The  Fr.  and  the  Sp.  disputed  the  domhiion  of  I.  The 
papal  throne  was  made  infamous  by  Alexander  VI.  Almost 
all  Europe  united  in  the  League  of  Cambray  against  the 
republic  of  ^'enice  (1.508),  whose  forces  were  defeated  (1.509), 
and  Julius  II.  formed  the  Holy  League  in  order  to  drive  out 
the  Fr.  (1511),  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  I.  But  soon 
after  Francis  I.  descended  the  Alps.  Then  followed  the 
great  conflicts  between  this  king  and  Charles  V.,  of  which 
I.  unfortunately  was  the  prin.  theatre  ;  the  pontificates  of 
Leo  X.  and  of  Clement  VII. ;  the  siege  of  Florence ;  the 
siege  and  sack  of  Rome  (1527) ;  the  peace  of  Crespy  (1544) ; 
then  that  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  which  established  despotism 
rather  than  peace  in  I.  and  in  all  Europe  (1559) :  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1571),  by  which  the  final  blow  was  given  to  Tur. 
powei'.  During  the  17th  century  the  house  of  Savoy  arose 
with  new  splendor  through  the  deeds  of  her  3  Charles  Em- 
manuels and  of  Victor  Amadeus.  IV.  The  Regeneration.— To 
these  crowned  heroes  belongs  tlie  boast  of  having  given  the 
signal  for  the  uprising  of  I.  But  a  long  and  stormv  period 
was  still  to  be  passed  through,  the  wars  of  the  republic  and 
of  the  first  Fr.  empire,  and  then  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1815i, 
which  sacrificed  1.  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  Frequent  insur- 
rections were  forerunners  of  that  great  revolution  which, 
begun  in  1848.  when  king  Charles  Albert  granted  the  const., 
was  completed  in  1870,  when  united  I.  made  Rome  its  cap. 
\Frnmoriq.  art  in  ./.'.s  JJniv.  Cyc,  by  Puof.  G.  Boccardo.] 

Itas'ca  liake,  in  Minn.,  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
Miss.  It  receives,  however,  several  streams,  one  of  which 
is  several  miles  in  length.  Its  elevation  is  1.575  ft.  The 
Miss,  leaves  the  lake  with  a  breadth  of  some  12  ft.,  and  is 
ordinarily  less  than  2  ft.  deep  at  this  point. 

Itoli.     See  Scabies. 
.   Itli'aea,  Mich.    See  Appendix. 

Ithaca,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  the 
Pa.  anthracite  coal-trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  Cornell  Univ. 
and  of  Sage  Coll.  for  ladies.     Pop.  1870,  8462  ;  1880,  9105. 

Iturbide,  e-toor-be'de,  de  (Agustin),  b.  at  Valladolid 
(now  Morelia),  :Mex.,  Sept.  27, 1783  ;  was  an  officer  of  Sp.  army 
in  the  war  against  the  Mex.  revolutionists  of  1810,  but  iii 
1820  he  decided  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  independence  of 
Mex.  under  a  monarchy.  Obtaining  command  of  the  Sp. 
forces  in  the  S.  of  the  prov.  of  Mex7,  he  promulgated,  Feb. 
24,  1821,  the  "Plan  of  Iguala."  The  essential  features  of 
this  plan  were  known  as  the  "three  guaranties  "— «.  e.  tiie 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  union  of  Mexicans  and 
Spaniards,  independence  with  a  monarchy  under  a  prince 
of  the  Sj).  Bourljon  dynasty.  The  plan  had  success.  After 
several  months  of  hostilities,  I.  concluded  a  treaty  at  Cor- 
dol);i  (Aug.  24, 1821)  with  the  new  Sp.  viceroy,  O'Donoju.  by 
which  his  "plan"  was  accepted,  and  he  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico  Sept.  27.  K  junta  of  government 
was  established  iinder  the  presidency  of  I.,  and'negotiations 
were  begun  with  Sp.  for  obtaining  a  prince  who  should  be 
crowned  emp.  of  Mex.  Through  the  fatuity  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  the  treaty  of  Cordoba  was  rejected  by  the  Sp.  govt., 
and  the  successful  movement  for  independence  was  treated 
as  rebellion.  Aftersome  vacillation  I.  was  proclaimed  emp. 
May  18,  1822.  He  was  crowned  July  21,  but  experienced 
great  opposition.  In  Dec.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  proclaimed  the 
republic  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  by  Apr.  1823  the  situation  had  be- 
come so  hopeless  that  I.  resigned  the  crown  and  was  allowed 
to  embark  for  Europe  and  enjoy  a  pension  of  $25,i)(<0.  He 
sailed  for  It.  May  11,  thence  went  to  Eng.,  and  in  May  1824 
chartered  a  vessel  in  which  he  returned  to  Mex..  ostensilily 
to  tender  his  services  as  gen.  against  an  invasion  by  Sp. 
forces.  Meanwhile  a  repubhcan  govt,  had  been  formed  in 
Mex.,  which  issued  a  decree  that  I.  should  be  treated  as  an 
outlaw.  Ignorant  of  this  decree,  I.  secretly  landed,  was 
taken  before  the  state  legislature,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
shot  at  Padilla,  Tamaulipas,  July  19, 1824.  His  family  resided 
at  Phila.,  where  the  ex-empress  d.  Mar.  21,  1861. 

Ivan'  tlie  Terrible,  the  4th  grand  duke  of  Rus.  hav- 
ing the  name  Ivan  (John),  and  the  first  czar  of  that  country, 
b.  in  1529 ;  succeeded  his  father  Basil  in  1533  ;  assumed  tlie 
title  of  czar  1.543 ;  pub.  a  new  code  1550 :  carried  on  wars 
with  the  Tartars  :  in  1568  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Jediguer  the  Tartar ;  carried  on  wars  with  the  Poles  and 
Swedes;  introduced  civilization  in  Rus.,  but  ruled  with 
cruelty.    D.  Mar.  19,  1584. 

I'verson  (Alfred),  b.  in  Burke  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  3,  1798, 
grad.  at  Princeton  in  1820 ;  was  3  yrs.  member  of  the  house 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  1  yr.  of  the  senate ;  was  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  of  his  judicial  circuit ;  was  one  of  the 
electors  at  large  for  the  State  on  the  Dem.  ticket  in  the 
Presidential  election  in  1844 ;  was  M.  C.  1847-49,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Ga.  18.5.5-61.  He  became  brig.-gen.  Confed. 
army.    D.  Mar.  4,  1873.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Ives  (DwiGHT),  D.  D..  b.  at  Hoi  yoke,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1805, 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1835;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1836,  and  preached  in  Lower  Alton,  111.  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  Bap.  preacher  in  the  State  wlio  gave  his  entire 
services  to  one  ch.,  receiving  from  them  a  salary  competent 
for  support.  He  was  settled  also  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  being 
both  sec.  and  pres.  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  Conn.  Lit- 
erary Inst,  in  that  place.    D.  Dec.  22,  1875. 

Ives  (Eli),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1779, 
grad.  at  Yale  1799 ;  studied  med.  with  his  father.  Dr.  Leva 
Ives,  and  with  Prof.  B.  Silliman  founded  in  1813  the  med. 
dept.  of  Yale  Coll.,  in  whicli  he  was  prof,  of  materia  medica 
until  1829,  and  then  until  1853  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
med.  He  was  at  one  time  pres.  of  the  National  Med.  Asso- 
ciation.   D.  Oct.  8,  1861. 

Ives  (Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Meri- 
den.  Conn.,  Sept.  16,  1797 ;  worked  on  his  father's  farm  ; 
served  a  yr.  in  the  war  with  G.  Brit.,  and  was  ed.  at  Low- 
ville  Acad,  and  Hamilton  Coll.  He  was  at  first  a  Presb.  In 
1822  he  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  in  1825 
married  a  daughter  of  Bp.  Hobart.   He  held  pastoral  charges 
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in  Pliila..  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  New  York,  and  in  1831 
was  oonseorated  bp.  of  N.  C.  In  his  diocese  he  labored 
much  for  tlie  jrood  of  the  slaves  and  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. In  1853  lie  visited  IJonie,  where  he  joined  the  R.  t'ath. 
Ch.  He  was  afterward  prof,  in  the  theol.  sem.  at  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  and  subse(|uently  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
foundini:  of  an  asyhnn  for  destitute  children  at  Manhattan- 
Aille,  New  York  city.  He  wrote  Trialt:  of  a  Mind  in  iU-  Prog- 
ress to  VnthoVu'ism.  etc.     D.  Oct.  13,  IStiT. 

I'vory  [Old  Knj;.  irorie,  from  the  Fr.  i voire  :  Middle  Lat. 
efmr  ;  Lat.  ebtir]  has  been  defined  as  simply  the  tooth  of  the 
elephant,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  substance  between  bone  and 
horn  from  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  many  animals.  I.  is  for  the 
most  part  the  material  of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  The 
teeth  of  the  hippopiitauius  give  a  finer  variety,  but  can  only 
be  employed  for  small  objects.  The  largre  marine  animals, 
such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  spermaceti  whale,  also 
yield  varieties  of  I.  The  fossil  I.  of  Siberia  consists  of  the 
tusks  of  mammoths  and  elephants  of  extinct  species.  The 
elephant  I.  of  the  present  time  comes  from  Afr.  and  Asia. 
I.  is  difficult  to  cut,  I'equn-ing  extremely  sharp  and  very  hard 
tools,  but  yields  readily  to  the  saw,  lathe,  and  rasping  tools 
or  files.  When  finished  it  is  polished  with  different  pow- 
ders. Its  natural  whiteness  is  exquisitely  delicate,  but  it 
soon  assumes  a  yellow  tone  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
yellow  tint  of  t)ld  1.  may  be  removed  with  finely  levigated 
pumice-stone. 

Ivory  (Sir  J.\mes\  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dundee,  Scot.,  in  176.5, 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  ^t.  Andrew's,  alon^  with  Sir  John  Leslie. 
In  18lU  was  appointed  prof,  of  math,  in  the  Royal  Military 
Coll.  of  Marlow  (now  at  Sandhurst).  He  was  a  self-taught 
math.  ;  resolved  the  problem  of  attraction  for  every  class  of 
ellipsoidal  bodies  :  wrote  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids  and 
the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Next  to  the  theory  of 
attractions,  that  of  atmospheric  refraction  and  that  of  "the 
possible  equilibrium  of  a  spheroid  with  3  unequal  axes  en- 
gaged his  attention.    D.  Sept.  31,  1842. 

Ivory  Black.     See  Bone  Black. 

Ivory  Coast,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  L^pper  Guinea, 
W.  Afr.,  between  the  so  called  Grain  Coast  and  Gold  Coast. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Assinie,  and  has 
towns  which  traffic  in  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  palm  oil. 

Ivry'-la-Bataille',  a  v.  of  Fr.,  40  m.  W.  of  Paris,  on 
the  river  Eure,  where  Henry  IV.  gained  a  ■\'ictory  (.Mar.  14, 
1 .590)  over  the  army  of  the  League  utider  the  duke  of  Mayenne. 
An  obelisk  to  commemorate  this  victory  was  removed  dur- 
ing the  Fr.  Revolution,  but  renewed  by  Nap. 

I'vy  [A.  S.  ifi(/],  the  /If/era  helij\  a  climbing,  shrubby 
Old-Woi'ld  plajit,  sparingly  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.,  where  it 
nowhere  thrives  as  in  Europe,  being  impatient  of  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  dryness  and  heat  of  summer.  It  succeeds 
best  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Araliaceje.  It  abounds  in  Europe.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties. The  so  called  "(iennan  ivy,"  common  in  house  cult- 
ure, is  not  an  I.  at  all,  but  a  Senecio  from  8.  Afr.  (For  the 
'■  poison  ivy  "  of  the  U.  S.  see  Rhus.) 

Ixi'oii,  a  mythical  character,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Thessalian  prince  and  king  of  the  Lapithse.  He  was  es- 
poused to  Dia,  daughter  of  Hesioueus  (or  Deioneus),  but 
he  cruelly  murdered  his  father-in-law.  Jupiter  purified  him, 
but  I.'s  attempt  to  seduce  Juno  was  frustrated  by  Jupiter's 
substitution  of  a  phantom  resembling  her,  and  I.  became 
the  falherof  the  Centaurs.  He  was  condemned  to  be  chained 
to  a  fiery  wheel  perpetually  revolving,  consisting  of  4  spokes 
in  the  fomi  of  a  cross. 

Ixtapala'pa,  town  in  Mex.,  10  m.  -S.  E.  of  the  cap.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  the  residence  of  a  brother  of 
Montezuma,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  important 
incidents  of  the  siege  of  the  cap.  A  hill  adjoining  I.  to  the 
S.  W'..  called  Star  Hill,  was  the  most  sacred  spot  known  to 
the  Aztec  religion.  At  the  expiration  of  each  o'i  yrs.  all  the 
fires  throughout  the  empire  were  e.xtinguished,  and  the  new 
fire  was  obtained  by  friction  of  pieces  of  wood  over  the 
body  of  a  human  victim  placed  upon  the  altar  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill.  All  the  Aztec  priests  and  magnates  set  out 
from  Tenochtitlan  (.Mexico)  at  midnight,  and  the  new  fire 
was  carried  in  every  direction  by  swift  messengers.  Some 
remains  of  the  anc.  altar  and  temple  may  still  be  traced. 
Pop.  about  .5000. 

Izal'co,  Mount,  called  the  "lighthouse  of  San  Sal- 
vador."' a  volcano  which  burst  forth  Feb.  23,  1770,  in  what  is 
now  tlie  republic  of  San  Salvador,  Central  Amer.  It  stands 
near  a  large  group  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  has  an  erup- 
tion every  16  minutes.  It  burst  out  during  an  earthquake, 
and  has  since  grown  to  a  height  exceeding  4000  ft.  Its  light 
is  visible  far  at  sea. 

Iz'ard  (R.^LPH),  b.  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1743,  and 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  was  appointed  by  Cong,  as  com.  to  Tus- 
cany, l;>ut  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  opposed 
the  policy  of  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  and  favored  tliat  of 
Ai'thur  Lee.  He  pledged  his  estate  to  purcha.fc  ships  of 
war  :  was  delegate  to  Cong.  1781-83,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1780- 
95.     D.  :May  .30,  1804. 

Izcoati,  fourth  king  of  Mexico,  and  substantially  the 
founder  of  the  .\ztec  empire.  He  reigned  from  143.5  to  1436, 
embellished  and  fortitied  the  cap.,  and  built  the  temple  to 
the  god  Hnitzilopochtii  and  the  goddess  Cihuacoatl ;  he  also 
framed  a  const,  that  much  improved  the  political  system. 

Izdiibar',  a  mythical  or  semi-mythical  king  and  hero  of 
the  earliest  Babylonian  amials,  whose  name  lias  become 
celebrated  since  the  discovery,  in  1873,  of  some  fragments 
of  the  Chaldfean  traditional  account  of  the  Deluge,  embod- 
ied in  one  of  a  series  of  13  "  Legends  of  Izdubar."  so  cidled 
from  the  hero  who  plays  the  prin.  part  in  them  all.  I.  ap- 
pears in  the  cycle  of  legends  as  a  giant  residing  in  the  coun- 
try of  Accad,  a  subduer  of  great  animals,  a  mighty  con- 
queror who  acquired  the  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised  in 
Erech  or  Uruk.  the  earliest  capital  of  Babylonia.  He  was 
deified  after  his  death. 
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J,  a  consonant,  another  form  of  /,  with  which  it  was  once 
interchangeable.  7,  originally  and  properly  a  vowel,  came 
in  time  to  stand  sometimes  for  the  half-vowel,  half-conso- 
nant sound  of  initial  Y,  as  now  in  Ger.  Afterward  it  ac- 
quired the  zh  sound  it  possesses  in  Fr.,  and  eventually  the 
power  it  ordinarily  posse.sses  in  Eng. 

Jablru  [Brazilian],  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the 
stork  family,  and  of  the  genus  Myc- 
teria.  found  in  Australia,  Afr.,  and 
S.  Amer.  The  species  are  few.  J/. 
A  »s(ralis  is  the  best  known.  These 
birds,  unlike  true  storks,  have  an 
upturned  bill,  and  one  species  found 
in  S.  Amer.  has  the  head  and  neck 
bare  ;  those  of  the  Old  World  have 
these  pai-ts  of  the  body  clothed 
with  feathers. 

Jablon'skl  (Daniel  Ernst), 
D.  D..  b.  near  Dantzic  Nov.  26,  1660. 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  FYankfort-on- 
the-Oder  :  became  famous  as  a  pul- 
pit-orator ;  was  appointed  court- 
preacher  ;  labored  for  a  union  of 
all  the  Prot.  chs.  ;  became  a  bp. 
among  the  Moravians  in  1698 ;  elect- 
ed pres.  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  1733 :  pub.  eds. 
of  Talmud  and  of  Heb.  Bible  (1699).    D.  May  2.5, 1741. 

Jablouskl  (Paul  Ernst),  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Berlin 
in  1693  ;  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  langs. 
Wrote  on  Oriental  hi.st.,  mythology,  and  antiquities,  espe- 
cially an  Egyptian  glossary,  and  the  Pan/heon  ^Sgyptiorum 
sire  de  diiseorutn  comrmnlarius,  etc. ;  was  a  prof,  of  theol.  at 
the  Univ.  6f  Frankfort-on-theOder.    D.  1757. 

Jaboraiidt'  (Brazilian,  Guarani],  a  drug  recently  intro- 
duced into  medicinal  use,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  Pitoi-arpus  i>iii>iatt/s,  a  tree  (?)  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  order 
Rutaceae.  Four  or  5  grammes  of  the  bruised  drugs  are 
infused  in  boiling  water.  Soon  after  this  is  swallowed, 
whether  warm  or  cold,  a  most  powerful  sialagogue  and 
diaphoretic  effect  is  produced.  Streams  of  perspiration 
flow,  and  so  much  saliva  and  mucus  are  produced  in  the 
mouth  and  air-passages  that  speech  is  difficult. 

Jacaiuar'  [Brazilian,  jacamariai].  a  name  applied  to  a 
number  of  S.  Amer.  and  W.  I.  zygodactyle  birds,  of  the 
family  Galbulidse,  Jacamaralcyoii,  and  jacamerops,  and 
which  approximate  most  nearly  the  Barbets,  Toucans,  and 
the  bee  eaters.  They  are  small,  and  mostly  of  bright  and 
quaint  but  not  very  handsome  plumage.  The  red-tailed  J. 
{Galbula  I'tificaudis)  is  found  in  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

Jaeana,  the  Parrajacanti.&ia.  abundant  S.  Amer.  bird  of 
the  family  Parridae,  remarkable  for  its  very  long  toes,  which 
enable  it  to  walk  with  ease  upon  floating  water-plants. 
Related  species  are  found  in  Asia,  Afr.,  and  Australia. 

Jacar6,  a  genus  of  S.  Amer.  loricate  reptiles,  resembling 
the  alligator  and  cayman.  The  ./.  scUrops  (spectacled  cay- 
man, common  J.)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Amer.  Crocodilidie, 
but  though  very  voracious  he  rarely  attacks  man.  Four  or 
5  other  species  are  reported. 

Jack'al  [Sp.  chacal ;  Per.  shacal].  the  Caiiis  anrens.  a 
wild  dog  of  Asia,  S.  E.  Europe,  and  Africa,  which  hunts  in 
troops,  is  a  carrion-eater,  and  is  easily  domesticated.  It  is 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  specifically  identical  with 
the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

Jackdaw.    See  Daw. 

Jack'soii,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jack- 
son CO..  Mich..  76  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
Mich.  State  prison  :  has  productive  coal-mines  and  large 
manufactures.    Pop.  1870,  11,447;  1880,  16,105  :  1.'584,  19,1.36. 

Jacksou,  citv,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Miss,  and  of  part  of 
Hinds  CO.,  18:^  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans,  45  m.  E.  of  Vicksburg, 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  Pearl  River.  Among  its  public  build- 
ings are  the  State  capitol  and  State  penitentiary,  while 
within  the  city  limits  are  insts.  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  1  m.  to  the  N.  stands  the  lunatic  asylum. 
Pop.  1870,  43;}4  :  1880,  .5304. 

Jacksou,  or  Jackson  Co iirt-lio use,  cap.  and  R.  R. 
June,  of  Jackson  co.,  O.  It  has  important  coal-mines,  iron 
furnaces,  and  a  large  trade  in  coal  and  iron.  Pop.  1870,  2016  ; 
1880.3021. 

Jackson,  citv,  R.  R.  jnnc,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Tenn., 
is  near  the  centre  of  W.  Tenn..  73  m.  N.  E.  of  Memphis.  It 
is  the  seat  of  W.  Tenn.  Coll.,  and  has  a  large  cotton  trade. 
Poi>.  1870,  4119  :  1880,  5.377. 

Jacksou  (Abnkri,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  about  1811.  grad.  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1837;  was  appointed  tutor 
there,"and  afterward  prof,  of  ethics  and  metaphysics.  In 
1858  he  became  pres.  of  Hobart  Coll.,  and  in  1867  pres.  of 
Trinitv  Coll.    D.  Apr.  19,  1874. 

Jackson  (Abraham  Reeves).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  June  17, 
1827,  grad.  in  1846  at  Phila.  Central  High  School,  from  which 
he  subsequentlv  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  :  studied  med. 
and  received  tlie  degree  of  M.  I),  from  the  med.  dept.  of  Pa. 
Med.  Coll.  in  1848 :  practised  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  111.  ;  founded  the  Woman's 
Hospital  of  the  State  of  111.,  of  which  he  became  surgeon- 
in  chief.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  diseases  of 
women  bv  the  facultvof  Rush  Med.  Coll. ;  in  1874  was  elected 
ed.  of  the  Chicago  .Vied.  Rtgis/er  by  the  Chicago  Medico-His- 
torical Society,  and  has  written  numerous  papers  upon  sur- 
gical and  medical  topics. 

Jacksou  (Anprew),  LL.D.,  7th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  at 
the  Waxliaw  Settlement,  N.  C.  (then  supposed  to  be  in  S.  C), 
Mar.  15.  1767.  His  parents  had  emigrated  from  Ire.  in  1765. 
The  father  d.  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Andrew.  In  1780 
he  and  an  elder  brother  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary force  under  Sumter.    The  boys  were  made  prison- 
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ers,  and  were  brutally  treated.  Robert,  the  elder  brother, 
d.  soon  after  being  released,  and  their  mother  soon  follow- 
ed. Andrew  worked  for  a  time  in  a  saddler's  shop,  after- 
ward taught  school ;  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  18, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  then  in  N.  C.  Two  yrs.  later  the  Terr,  of  Tenn. 
was  formed,  and  J.  was  made  U.  S.  atty.  for  the  new  dist. 
In  1791  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards,  whom  he  supposed 
to  have  been  divorced  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Va.  It 
afterward  appeared  that  the  divorce  had  not  become  legal 
until  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  Jan.  1794  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
were  legally  married  by  a  second  ceremony.  J.  acquired 
considerable  pi-operty  in  land,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  const,  of  the  new  State  of 
Tenn.  (1790),  and  was  elected  in  that  yr.  its  first  rep.  in 
Cong.  The  following  yr.  he  was  chosen  "to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
but  resigned  in  1798  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Tenn.  In  1804  he  settled  on  the  plantation 
which  he  called  the  "  Hermitage,"  near  Nashville,  set  up  a 
cotton-gin,  and  traded  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  about  this 
time  engaged  in  several  personal  rencontres,  and  in  1806  was 
severely  wounded  in  a  duel,  his  opponent  being  killed.  In 
180.5  Aaron  Burr  visited  Nashville  and  was  a  guest  of  J.,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  a  war  with  Sp. 
Burr  repeated  his  visit  in  Sept.  1806,  when  he  was  warmly 
received  by  J.,  at  whose  instance  a  public  ball  was  given  iii 
his  honor  at  Nashville,  and  contracted  with  the  latter  for 
boats  and  provisions.  Early  in  1807,  when  Burr  had  been 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Pres.  Jefferson,  volunteer  forces  for 
the  Federal  service  were  organized  at  Nashville  under  J.'s 
command,  but  his  energy  and  activity  did  not  shield  him 
from  suspicions  of  connivance  in  the  supposed  treason. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  6.  Brit,  in  18ia,  J.  tendered 
his  services,  and  in  Jan.  1813  embarked  for  New  Orleans  at 
the  head  of  the  Tenn.  contingent.  In  Mar.  he  received  an 
order  to  disband  his  forces,  but  in  Sept.  he  again  took  the 
field  in  the  Creek  war.  In  May  1814  J.  was  appointed  a  ma.i.- 
gen.  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  commenced  a  campaign  against 
the  Brit,  in  Fla.,  conducted  the  defense  of  Mobile  (Sept.  15), 
seized  upon  Peiisacola  (Nov.  6).  and  immediately  transport- 
ed the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  New  Orleans.  Martial  law  was 
declared  in  La.  ;  engagements  were  fought  Dec.  ^3,  and  28, 
and  the  victory  of  Jan.  8,  1815,  crowned  J.'s  fame  as  a  sol- 
dier. In  1817-18  he  conducted  the  first  war  against  the 
Seminoles  of  Fla.,  during  which  he  seized  Pensacola  and 
executed  by  court-martial  3  Brit,  subjects,  ads  whicii  might 
have  involved  the  U.  S.  in  war  with  Sp.  ami  G.  lirit.  The 
peril  was  averted  (1819)  by  the  cession  of  Fla.  to  the  U.  S., 
and  J.  was  appointed  (18'.!1)  gov.  of  the  new  Terr. 

In  1823  J.  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  nominated 
for  the  Presidency.  He  received  (1824)  the  largest  popular 
vote  among  the  4  candidates,  tiiough  J.  (^.  Adams  was  elect- 
ed by  the  House  of  Reps.  In  1828  J.  was  elected  Pres.  over 
Adams.  Inaugurated  on  Mar.  4,  1829,  he  at  once  removed 
from  office  all  the  incumbents  belonging  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  first  term  of  J.  was  characterized  by  the  begin- 
ning of  his  war  upon  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  by  his  vigorous  ac- 
tion against  the  partisans  of  Calhoun,  who  in  S.  C.  (1832) 
threatened  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Cong,  establishing  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  In  1832  J.  received  219  out  of  288  electoral  votes, 
his  competitor  being  Mr.  Clay.  In  1833  Pres.  J.  removed 
the  govt,  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank,  thereby  incurring 
a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Senate,  which  was,  however, 
expunged  4  yrs.  later. 

For  many  reasons  the  administration  of  J.  formed  an  era 
in  Amer.  hist.,  political,  social,  and  industrial,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  election  of  his  friend  Van  Buren  as 
his  successor.  At  tiie  close  of  his  second  term  he  retired  to 
his  home  at  the  Hermitage,  and  during  the  closing  yrs.  of  his 
life  was  a  devout  meml)er  of  the  Presb.  ch.  D.  June  8,  1845. 
(See,  for  biograpliy,  the  monograph  of  W.  G.  Sumnek,  and 
Pakton's  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  ;  for  political  hist.,  Ben- 
ton's Thirty  Years'  View.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Jackson  (Charles),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
May  31,  1775,  grad.  at  Harvard  In  1793  ;  studied  law,  and, 
removing  to  Boston  in  1803,  soon  attained  an  eminent  posi- 
tion at  the  bar ;  was  judge  of  the  Mass.  supreme  court 
1813-24,  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1820, 
and  chairman  of  a  commission  to  codify  the  State  laws  in 
1833.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Pleadings  (uid  Practice  in  Real 
Actions,  which  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  law  of 
property.    D.  Dec.  13,  1855. 

Jackson  (Charles  Davis),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
15,  1811,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  18.33,  and  at  Andover  in  1838  ; 
was  for  a  time  prof,  in  Lane  Sem.  and  a  teacher  in  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  afterward  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1842  took 
priest's  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  held  the  rectorships  of  St. 
Stephen's,  N.  Y.,  St.  Luke's,  Staten  Island,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  several  vols,  of  sermons  and 
of  works  on  education.    D.  June  28,  1871. 

Jackson  (Charles  Thomas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  June  21,  1805  ;  studied  med.  and  gcol.  irf  Amer.  and 
Europe  ;  became  State  geologist  of  Me.,  R.  I.,  and  N.  H., 
and  was  U.  S.  surveyor  of  mineral  lands  in  >Iich.  1&47-49. 
He  wrote  geological  and  chemical  reports,  and  a  Manual  of 
Etherizatloti.    (See  Anaesthesia.)    D.  Aug.  29,  1880. 

Jackson  (Claiborne  F.).  b.  in  Fleming  co.,  Ky.,  Apr.  4, 
1807 ;  removed  in  1822  to  Mo. ;  was  a  capt.  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  was  1  yr.  speaker  of  the  house  in  Mo.  In  1861 
was  chosen  gov.,  but  deposed  by  the  State  convention  in  the 
same  yr.,  and  became  a  Confed.  gen.    D.  Dec.  0.  1862. 

Jackson  (Henry),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Moreton-Hemp- 
stead,  Devonshire,  Eng.,  July  7,  1778  ;  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  12th  yr.  of  his  age  by  his  brother.  Gov.  James 
Jackson  of  Ga.  ;  thoroughly  ed.  at  the  Pa.  Univ.  in  Phila., 
where  he  first  took  the  degree  of  M.  D..  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  med.  in  association  with  Dr.  Grimes  of  that 
city.  In  1811  he  was  called  to  the  profess<ii-ship  of  natural 
philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Ga.  When  William  H.  Crawford  was 
sent  minister  to  Fr.  in  1814,  Dr.  J.  accomi)anied  him  as  sec.  of 


legation.  When  Mr.  Crawford  returned  he  remained  at  Paris 
as  Amer.  chnrr/e  d'affaires  until  1818.  On  his  return  he  resum- 
ed his  iirufessorship,  but  fixmi  domestic  affliction  was  com- 
pelled t(i  i-rsiyn  in  1827.     D.  1840. 

Jai-kft^oii  (Henry  R.),  b.  at  Athens,  Ga.,  June  34,1820, 
grad.  at  Vale  in  18;39  ;  studied  law,  settled  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  was  made  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  in  184;^;  col.  of  a  Ga. 
regiment  in  the  Mex,  war  1846;  circuit  court  judge  1849-53; 
charge  d'affaires  to  Aus. ,  and  raised  to  the  grade  of  minister 
1854  ;  while  there  the  Koszta  affair  occurred.  He  figured  in 
Charleston  Dem.  convention  of  1860  ;  favored  secession,  and 
became  brig.  gen.  in  Confed.  army.  He  has  pub.  a  book  of 
poems.    Became  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mex.  Mar.  23,  1885. 

Jackson  (Isaac  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  1804, 
grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1826  ;  was  appointed  tutor  in  math,  at 
Union  Coll.  in  the  same  yr.,  and  shortly  after  prof. ;  wrote 
math,  school-books.    D.  July  28,  1877. 

Jackson  (James),  b.  in  Moreton-Hempstead,  Devonshire, 
Eng..  in  n.j!^.  and  miunited  to  (ia.  in  1772;  took  part  in  the 
war  for  independence  ;  was  made  brigade-major  in  1778,  and 
in  1781  commanded  the  legionary  corps  of  Ga.  Upon  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  Brit.  (July  12,  1783)  he  re- 
ceived the  keys.  In  consideration  of  his  many  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  gen.  assembly  of  the  State  presented  him 
with  a  house  and  lot  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  Cong,  of  the  U.  S.,  which  as- 
sembled under  the  new  const,  in  1789.  He  was  soon  after 
chosen  L".  S.  Senator  from  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  un- 
til 1795.  and  then  resigned  upon  the  passage  of  the  Yazoo 
bill  by  the  legislature  of  his  State,  which  bill  he  succeeded 
in  getting  repealed.  In  1798  he  was  elected  gov.  of  the 
State,  which  position  he  held  until  1801,  when  he  was  aj^ain 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  D.  Mar.  19,  1806.  In  politics 
he  was  of  the  Jeffersouian  school.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Jackson  (James),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  1819,  grad. 
at  the  State  Univ.  in  1837 ;  studied  law.  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840  :  was  elected  sec.  of  the  State  senate  in  1842,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  1845-47:  1849-57  was 
on  the  circuit  court  bench  of  the  State  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  .35th  Cong.  ;  was  again  elected  to  the  36th  Cong.  ;  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  house  when  (ia.  passed  her  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1861.  Since  the  war  he  has  confined  himself 
to  the  practice  of  law  at  Macon,  Ga.  For  many  yrs.  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  univ.  of  the  State.  Chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ga.  1880. 

Jackson  (James),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport, 
jSIass.,  Oct.  3,  1777,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1796 ;  studied  med.  in 
Europe,  and  began  practice  in  Boston  in  1800.  He  was  the 
first  phys.  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital ;  in  1810  became  prof, 
of  clinical  med.  in  the  Mass.  Med.  School,  and  in  1812  prof, 
of  theory  anil  practice.  He  wrote  On  the  Brunonian  System, 
On  the  Effects  of  Deidition,  Letters  to  a  Young  Ph)/s.,  titc.  D. 
Aug.  27.  1867. 

Jackson  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lond.  Feb.  32,  1811,  grad. 
at  Pembroke  Coll..  Ox.,  in  1833.  In  1836  he  became  head- 
master of  the  proprietary  gram,  school  at  Islington,  in  1840 
rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  in  1847  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  in  1852  canon  of  Bristol,  and  in  1853  bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Dr.  J.  was  a  select  preacher  before  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  in  1845, 
1850,  1862,  and  1866,  and  delivered  the  Bovle  Lectures  in  1853. 
He  became  bp.  of  Lond.  in  1869.     D.  Jan.  6,  18S.5. 

Jackson  (John  Davies),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Danville. 
Ky.,  Dec.  12,  1834,  grad.  from  Centre  Coll.  in  1854 ;  received 
his  med.  degree  from  the  L^niv.  of  Pa.  1857 ;  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Confed.  army ;  wrote  or  translated  An  Oper- 
ative Manual.  The  Black  Art----  in  Med.,  etc. 

Jackson  (Jonathan),  b.  at  Boston  June  4,  1743,  grad. 
at  Harvard  Coll.  1761,  and  became  a  wealthy  merchant  at 
Newburyport.  Member  of  Provincial  Cong,  of  Mass.  in  1775, 
rep.  in  1777,  M.  C.  in  1782,  and  State  senator  in  1789.  He 
was  the  author  of  Thoughts  upon  the  Political  Situation  of  the 
U.  S.  (1788).    D.  Mar.  5,  1810. 

Jackson  (Samuel),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Mar.  22,  1787. 
grad.  at  Rutgers  Coll.  1812:  was  18:^5-63  prof,  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  His  chief  work  was  the 
Principles  of  Med.    D.  Apr.  5,  1872. 

Jackson  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Willowing,  Eng.,  in  1.579, 
was  ed.  at  Ox.  :  became  pres.  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  in  1630, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1635,  and  dean  of  Peterborough 
in  16:38.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  Cmnmentary 
On  the  Apo,9tles'  Creed  is  still  highly  valued.    D.  in  1640. 

Jackson  (Tho.mas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  Dec. 
12,  1783;  ed.  of  The  ^'esleyan  Magazine,  then  theologicedtntov 
in  the  Wesleyan  coll.  at  Richmond.  His  works  are  The  In- 
stitutions of  Christianity,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  The  Centenary 
of  Methodt.<!m,  etc.     D.  Mar".  11,  1873. 

Jackson  (Thomas),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Preston,  Eng.,  in  1812, 
grad.  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ox.,  in  18:34;  took  holy  orders  ;  be- 
came prin.  of  the  Normal  Coll.  at  Battersea  and  canon  of 
St.  Paul's.  In  1.849  was  appointed  bp.  of  New  Zealand,  but 
returned  without  having  been  consecrated :  was  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Marj%  Stoke  Newington.  His  educa- 
tional publications  are  numerous. 

Jackson  (Thomas  Jonathan),  ("Stonewall"),  b.  at 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  Jan.  21,  1824,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1846  : 
served  with  distinction  during  the  war  with  :Mex.,  and  was 
brevetted  as  major.  In  1852  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
having  been  previously  appointed  prof,  of  natural  and  exper- 
imental philosophy  and  artil.  instructor  at  the  Va.  State 
Military  Inst,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  a  position  which  he  filled 
when  Va.  declared  for  secession,  and  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
notable  for  intense  religious  sentiment,  coupled  with  per- 
sonal eccentricities.  He  was  appointed  col.  by  the  gov.  of 
Va..  and  seized  the  U.  S.  armorv  at  Harper's  Ferry  May  3. 
1861.  Relieved  by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  (May  23),  he  fell  in 
command  of  the  brigade  afterward  famous  as  the  "Stone- 
wall brigade."  The  junction  of  the  forces  of  John.ston  and 
Beauregard  having  taken  place  in  the  rear  of  Bull  Run,  J., 
previously  made  a  brig. -gen.,  came  prominently  into  public 
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view  with  the  battle  of  Manassas,  where  he  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Stonewall."  Made  a  ma,i.-?en.  (Sept.  18G1K  he 
was  soon  placed  in  command  of  the  C'onfed.  forces  in  the 
lower  Shenandoah  Valley.  Here  he  grave  to  a  comparatively 
petty  force  that  mobility  which  enaliled  him  to  deliver  so 
many  opportune  blows,  with  the  effect  to  neutralize  an  as- 
ffresrate  of  nearly  T0,(KX1  Federal  soldiers.  Fresh  from  such 
successes,  J.  was  now  called  to  add  his  corps  to  the  main 
Confed.  army  at  the  moment  crowded  back  upon  Hichmond. 
Then  was  made  that  notable  flank  movement  which  ended 
in  the  decisive  stroke  upon  Mc(_"lellan"srislu  at  Cold  Harbor 
iJune".r.  iStjtJ),  a  movement  executed  under  orders,  but  in 
its  manner  .T."s  own.  Gen.  Pope  having  been  called  from 
the  West  and  placed  in  command  of  a  large  U.  force,  which 
he  pushed  to  the  Rapidan.  while  McClellan  still  threatened 
Richmond.  J.  was  detached  by  Lee  to  confront  the  fresh 
menace  with  3  divisions,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run 
i,Aug.  9i.  Gen.  Lee  deciding  to  take  the  offensive  in  the 
same  direction,  -T.  was  charged  with  the  lead  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the 
war,  and  he  was  the  conspicuous  figure  in  the  actions  of 
Aug.  29-30.  IS&i.  In  the  invasion  of  yid.  that  followed,  J. 
was  detached  for  a  special  operation,  and  was  soon  able  to 
announce  that  Harper's  Ferry  had  been  suirendered  into  his 
hands.  But  this  success  was  dearly  gained,  for  it  entailed 
the  inopportune  absence  of  %  of  Lee's  best  troops  so  much 
longer  than  was  anticipated  that,  thrown  meanwhile  upon 
the  defensive,  his  offensive  plan  of  campaign  was  virtually 
foiled,  while  his  adversary'  was  enabled  to  force  battle  at 
Antietam.  In  that  action,  however.  J.  was  present  with  2 
of  his  divisions.  In  Burnside's  attack  on  Lee  at  Fredericks- 
burg (.Dec.  11.  18621,  J.  held  the  Confed.  right,  ^ith  no  marked 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  capacity.  When,  on  the 
eve  of  the  operations  that  ended  at  Chancellorsville.  Gen. 
Hooker  made  a  feint  of  passing  the  Rappahannock  below 
Fredericksburg,  Lee.  forecasting  Hooker's  real  plan,  de- 
tached J.  with  3  divisions  in  the  direction  of  Chancellors- 
ville. At  J.  "sown  suggestion,  he  was  now  intrusted  with  his 
last  flank  operation— a  swift  march  around  and  descent  upon 
the  L'.  right  and  rear,  and  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  11th 
Federal  coi-ps  on  the  afternoon  of  May  5.  and  completely 
routed  it.  Pressing  the  advantage  he  was  carried  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  men,  until  urged  to  return.  Doing  so,  after 
nightfall,  he  and  his  suite,  mistaken  for  Federal  cav.,  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  several  Confed.  regiments,  and  J.  fell 
with  3  wounds,  from  which  he  died.  May  10,  IS&J.  [From 
orio.  art.  in  ./.'•<  Univ.  Cijc,  by  Gen.  Thom.\s  Jordan.] 

Jackson  (Willi.\m>.  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Eng.,  Mar.  9. 
1759;  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  boyhood;  was  liberally 
ed.,  and  served  creditably  in  the  Revolution,  attaining  the 
rank  of  major  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  In  1T81  he 
was  sec.  to  Laurens  in  his  mission  to  Fi-.,  in  1782-83  assistant 
sec.  of  war,  in  1787  sec.  to  the  U.  S.  constitutional  conven- 
tion, private  sec.  to  Washington  during  his  first  Presidency, 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  1796-1801,  and  sec.  of  the 
Society  of  Cincinnati  from  1800  until  his  death,  Dec.  17,  18"28. 
He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  upon  Washington  at 
Phila.,  where  in  1801  he  started  one  of  the  first  daily  papers 
in  Amer.,  The  Political  and  Commercial  Register. 

Jack'soiiville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Duval  co., 
ria..  on  St.  John's  River,  25  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the 
centre  of  business  and  travel  for  this  section  of  the  State. 
Pop.  1870,  6912  ;  1880,  76.50. 

JFacksonville,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Morgan  co.,  111.,  near  Mauvaiseterre  Creek,  an  affluent  of 
the  111.  River,  .30  m.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  State  insts.  for 
the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  feeble-minded  children,  and  the 
blind;  of  incorporated  lusts.,  the  111.  Coll.  (Congl.i,  111.  Fe- 
male Coll.  (]Meth.),  Jacksonville  Female  Acad.,  Young  La- 
dies' Atheufeum,  111.  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  a  combined 
acad.  and  business  coll.  ;  of  private  insts.,  the  Lutheran 
orphan  asylum,  a  retreat  for  the  insane,  and  a  surgical  in- 
flrmarv.  Pop.  1870.  9203;  ISHO.  10.927. 
Jacksonville,  Or.  See  Appendix. 
Jack  Tree,  the  Arfocarpii':  integrifolia,  a  tree  which 
originated  in  the  E.  I.  and  is  naturalized  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  tropical  world.  It  produces  abundantly  a  fruit 
resembling  but  much  larger  than  the  bread-fruit,  to  which 
it  is  closely  related.  Though  its  taste  is  unpleasant,  the  lower 
classes  of  India  eat  it  as  food.  Its  wood  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Europe  for  inlaying,  carving,  and  fancy  joinery. 

Jacnie  i  Jaynie  or  Jauiuei  En  I.,  king'of  Aragon 
and  count  of  Barcelona,  b.  in  1207  or  1208  at  Montpellier,  and 
d.  at  Xativa  in  12^6.  To  his  iidierited  states  he  added  by 
conquest  the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Majorca,  Valencia,  and 
Murcia,  and  he  imposed  tribute  on  (iranada,  Tunis,  and 
Tlemcen.  Hence  he  is  generally  styled  thf  Conqutror.  His 
life  and  exploits  are  recorded  in  Libre  iMs  Fe>/t.<:  extevenquts 
en  In  vida  del  malt  alt  Senyor  Rey  En  Jacme  lo  conqyeridor. 

Jacine  (or  Jaynie)  tl.,  called  the  Just,  king  of  Ara- 
gon and  count  of  Barcelona,  b.  about  12.59,  was  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  second  son  of  Pedro  III.,  on  whose 
death,  128.5,  he  I)ecame  king  of  Sic,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Alfonso  HI.,  1291,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  leavuig  the  govt,  of  Sic.  to  his  brother  Frederic. 
He  maintained  wars  with  Naples,  Genoa.  Pisa  i conquering 
Sard,  and  Corsica^  and  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  Tripoli  ; 
founded  the  Univ.  of  Lerida ;  expelled  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  d.  at  Barcelona  in  1.327. 

Ja'cob.  or  Israel,  in  biblical  hist,  the  immediate  an- 
cestor of  the  Heb.  nation,  being  the  son  of  Isaac,  grandson 
of  Abraham,  and  father  of  the  12  patriarchs  from  whom  the 
tribes  of  Israel  deduced  their  origin.  In  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  twin-brother  Esau,  J.  was  sent  by  his  par- 
ents to  his  uncle  Laban,  at  Haran  in  Padan-aram,  where  he 
married  his  cousins  Leah  and  Rachel,  and  resided  20  yrs. 
He  then  returned  to  Canaan  with  his  family  and  his  riches. 
Arriving  near  home,  he  became  rctuncilcd  with  his  brother 
Esau.  His  old  agi-  was  embitteicd  by  the  conduct  of  his 
sons,  who  sold  his  favorite,  Joseph,  as  a  slave  to  the  Midian- 


ites,  who  took  him  to  Egypt.  Many  yrs.  later,  when  Joseph 
had  become  viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  whole  family  of  J.  was 
established  in  Egypt,  where  he  died.  On  his  death-bed  he 
pronounced  a  blessing  upon  each  of  his  sons,  and  com- 
manded them  to  bury  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Jacob  (John).  General,  b.  at  Woolavington,  near  Bridge- 
water,  Eng..  in  Jan.  1812;  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in 
India,  for  his  influence  over  the  natives  of  the  X.  W.  frontier, 
and  for  the  invention  of  the  Jacob  rifle.  Wrote  Vieies  and 
Opinion.^.    D.  at  Jacobabad  Dec.  5,  1858. 

Jacob  of  Edessa,  a  Syrian  theol.,  flouri.shed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  7th  century.  About  651  a.  d.  he  became 
bp.  of  Edessa  ;  annotated  the  Syriac  version  of  the  O.  T., 
and  translat?d  Gr.  works  into  Syriac.    D.  June  5,  708. 

Jacob  of  Hungary,  called  tue  Master,  a  religions 

fanatic  in  Fr.  hist,  in  the  time  of  the  7th  Crusade.    In  his 

youth  he  was  reported  to  have  been  a  Cistercian  friar,  to 

have  learned  magical  arts  from  the  Sp.  Moors,  and  to  have 

I  embraced  Islamism.    After  the  sun-ender  of  St.  Louis  to  the 

I  Mussulmans  of  Egypt,  he  went  through  the  provs.  of  Fr. 

preaching  a  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  the  king.    He  laid 

claim  to  divine  inspiration,  and  gathered  about  him  in  Flan- 

i  ders  some  30,000  shepherds  and  peasants,  at  whose  head  he 

I  started  for  Paris.    At  Amiens  the  mob  obtained  arms  and 

recruits,  and  it  numbered  100.000  when  it  presented  itself 

before  the  walls  of  Paris  :  when  admitted  into  Paris  it  began 

to  commit  depredations,  while  J.  assumed  priestly  faculties. 

He  divided  his  followers  into  several  bands,  and  sent  them 

'  by  different  routes  toward  the  Holy  Land.    At  Orleans  they 

massacred  the  priests,  at  Bourges  the  Jews.   These  excesses 

caused  the  S/iep/ierds  to  be  excommunicated,  and  J.  was 

killed  while  preaching. 

Jacob  of  Vitry,  b.  at  Vitry,  Fr.,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  12th  century,  was  a  parish  priest  at  ArgenteuU ;  became 
a  zealous  apostle  of  Maria  of  Oignies,  a  woman  who  was 
!  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  gifts  ;  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  travelling  through  Fr.  to 
collect  alms  ;  appointed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  (1217)  bp.  of 
Acre,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  1229.  cardinal-bp.  of  Tus- 
culum,  and  papal  legate  of  Fr.,  Brabant,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Wrote  Hiftoria  Orientalis.  called  Hist,  of  Jer-usalem,  and  His- 
toria  Occidentalis.  a  Life  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Oignies.  D. 
.  Apr.  30,  12.30. 

Jacobse'an  Iiil'y  (.Amaiyllis  formosissitna^.  a  beautiful 
S.  Amer.  flower  acclimated  in  the  L'.  S.  Its  bulb  is  large, 
dark-colored,  and  long-necked,  protruding  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  which  appear  before  the 
leaves,  are  large,  irregular,  and  of  a  brilliant  crimson  color. 
I  Jaco'bi  (Abraham),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Westphalia  May  6, 1830 : 
grad.  at  Bonn  in  1851,  and  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  1853  in  con- 
,  sequence  of  political  persecutions  in  Ger.  He  has  become  a 
leading  authority  upon  the  subjects  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  having  been  prof,  of  these 
branches  at  the  Xew  York  Med.  Coll.  (1860-69)  and  the  Coll. 
of  Phys.  and  Surgeons.  Wrote  Dentition  and  its  Derange- 
ments,'and  other  works,  and  edited  Amer.  Journal  of  ObsUt- 
rics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Jacobi  (Friedrich  Heinrich),  b.  at  Diisseldorf  Jan.  25, 
1743,  and  received  a  commercial  education  at  Frankfort  and 
Geneva,  in  which  latter  city  he  spent  3  yrs.  In  1763  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  paternal  firm,  and  conducted  the 
business  of  the  house  for  7  >ts.  with  ^i-eat  conscientiousness 
and  with  success.  In  1770  he  retired  from  mercantile  affairs, 
having  been  appointed  a  councillor  of  finance  for  the  duch- 
ies of  Julich  and  Berg.  In  1794.  on  the  invasion  of  the  Fr., 
he  removed  to  N.  Gef.  and  lived  for  10  yi-s.  mostly  in  Eutin. 
In  1804  he  was  called  to  Munich  as  a  member  of  the  newly 
erected  Acad,  of  Science,  of  which  he  became  pres.  in  ]8t>7. 
In  1813  he  resigned  this  position,  and  d.  Mar.  10,  1819.  His 
talent  as  a  writer  was  half  poetical,  half  philosophical.  Of 
greatest  interest  are  his  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza.  Darid 
Hume  liber  den  Glauben.  Sendschreiben  an  Fichte,  Voti  den  gott- 
lichen  Dingen  and  ihrer  Offenbarung. 

Jacobi  (Mart  Putnam),  ;M.  D.,  b,  in  Loud,  in  Aug.  1842, 
of  Amer.  parents ;  came  to  Xew  York  in  1848 ;  was  ed.  in 
the  12th  St.  gram,  school  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Greene,  and  in  the 
Woman's  Med.  Coll.  in  Phila..  and  was  the  fii-st  woman  who 
grad.  from  the  Coll.  of  Pharmacy  in  New  York.  In  1868  she 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the 
Paris  :^cole  de  Medecine,  from  which  she  grad.  in  1871,  re- 
ceiving the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal,  for  her  graduating 
thesis ;  returned  to  New  York,  commenced  practice,  and 
was  made  prof,  of  materia  medica  in  med.  coll.  established 
by  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.  D.  In  1873  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi.  Many  of  her  papers  have  been  pub.  iu  Medi- 
cal Record  and  Journal  of  Obstetrics. 

Jacobi  (MoRiTZ  Hermann),  b.  at  Potsdam  Sept.  21,  1801  ; 
prof,  of  civil  engineering  at  the  I'luv.  of  Dorpat  in  183.5. 
member  of  the  Acad,  of  Science  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847. 
D.  in  St.  Petersburg  Mar.  10.  1874.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
galvanoplastic  art,  and  wrote  Die  Galranoplastik. 

Jac'obins  [Lat.  Jacobus.  "James"],  membei"s  ofaFr. 
political  society,  founded  1789  by  deputies  from  Brittany 
during  the  session  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles.  It 
was  at  first  called  the  "Breton  Club,  "  which  name  was  soon 
changed  to  "Societe  des  amis  de  la  Constitution."  In  1789 
the  club  established  itself  m  an  old  Dominican  monastery  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Paris.  The  Fi-.  Dominicans  were  com- 
monlv  called  Jacobitis.  from  the  fact  that  a  ch.  dedicated  to 
St.  James  had  been  given  to  them  in  the  13th  century,  and 
this  name  was  adopted  by  the  new  club.  Many  distinguished 
persons  were  among  its  membei-s.  and  its  power  increased 
rapidlv.  As  its  influence  spread,  its  principles  became  more 
democratic,  so  that  in  Apr.  ITiW  the  moderate  members 
withdrew.  The  J.  dictated  every  govt,  measure.  Through 
Robespierre  tliev  ruled  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
after  his  downfall  iu  Julv  1794  they  were  overthrown.  In 
Nov.  the  club  was  suspended,  and  the  hall  where  it  had  met 
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was  closed.  The  term  Jacobin  is  still  sometimes  applied  to 
persons  of  extreme  revolutionary  principles. 

Jao'obltes.  I.  An  Oriental  Chr.  sect,  monophysitic  in 
doctrine,  deriving  their  name  from  Jacob  Baradai.  "the 
ragged,"'  a  monk  and  presbyter  who  became  bp.  of  Edessa 
.>4i  A.  D.,  and  d.  .578.  He  took  upon  himself  the  gen.  super- 
intendence of  Monophy.sites  in  the  E.,  and  brought  their 
number  up  to  about  IW.OOO.  They  are  now  very  much  re- 
duced.—II.  In  G.  Brit.,  partisans  of  King  James  II.,  de- 
throned in  1688.    They  were  strongest  in  Scot. 

Ja'cobs  (Michael),  D.  D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Pa. 
Coll.  at  Gettysburg,  prof,  of  math,  and  of  the  phys.  and 
natural  sciences  in  it ;  b.  near  Waynesboro',  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 
1808.  In  early  boyhood  he  was  left  an  orphan ;  entered  the 
l>reparatory  dept.  of  Jefferson  Coll.  1824 ;  grad.  with  the 
valedictory  1828  ;  taught  for  5  months  in  a  Presb.  school  at 
Belle-Air,  Md.  ;  came  to  Gettysburg  to  assist  his  brother, 
Rev.  D.  Jacobs.  1829  ;  was  prof.  18.32-71 :  was  licensed  by  the 
W.  Pa.  synod  1832,  ordained  18:34,  pres.  of  synod  1849-.51,  sec. 
of  gen.  synod  184.5  ;  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  simultaneous- 
ly from  Jefferson  and  Wittenberg  Colls.  1859.  His  Notes  on 
Oie  Rebel  Invasion,  some  8  articles  in  the  Ec.  Beriew,  2  in 
r.  S.  Serrice  ^far)a^ine,  and  a  number  in  Linmean  Record  and 
Jonrndl  comprise  all  his  publications.     D.  July  22,  1871. 

Ja'cobsoii  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  in  >;orfolk  in  1803,  grad. 
at  Lincoln  Ccjll.,  Ox.,  in  1827,  with  high  honors  ;  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  Exeter  Coll.  in  1829 ;  was  \ice-prin.  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall  from  1832-48,  when  he  became  regius  prof,  of 
divinity.  In  1805  was  appointed  bp.  of  Chester.  Edited  the 
Remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Nowell's  Catechism,  the 
Collected  Works  of  Bp.  Sanderson,  etc. 

Ja'cobus  (Melancthon  Williams),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1816;  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  in 
1834,  and  in  18;38  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem.,  where  he 
was  assistant  teacher  in  Heb.  1838-39.  In  1839  he  was  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1850-.51  travelled  in  Europe 
and  the  E.,  and  in  18.51  was  made  prof,  of  Oriental  and 
biblical  lit.  in  the  theological  sem.  at  Allegheny.  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  U.  from  Jefferson  Coll.  in  18.52,  and 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  in  1867.  In  1869  he  was 
moderator  of  the  Gen.  Assembly.  Pub.  Xotes  on  the  N.  T. 
also  2  vols,  on  Genesis.    D.  Oct.  28,  1876.    R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Jaco'by  (Ludwig  Sigismund),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Alt-Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg,  Oct.  2],  1811,  of  Jewish  parents.  Converted 
to  Christianity  when  about  21  yrs.  of  age,  he  came  to  Amer. 
some  yrs.  later  and  joined  the  AI.  E.  Ch.,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  preacher  about  1840.  After  being  for  several  yrs. 
presiding  elder  of  Ger.  dists.  in  the  W.  States,  he  returned 
to  Ger.  in  1849  to  introduce  Methodism  in  that  country. 
Through  his  labors  missions  were  established  and  a  publisli- 
ing-house  and  theological  sem.  at  Bremen  under  his  own 
.superintendence.  In  1872  he  returned  to  Amer.  and  became 
pastor  of  a  ch.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his  writings  are 
a  Concordance  of  the  Bible  and  a  Hist,  of  Methodism  in  the 
Whole  World  down  to  1869. 

Jacotot,  zhah-ko-to'  (Jean  Joseph),  b.  at  Dijon,  Fr., 
Mar.  4,  1770;  appointed  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  lit.  at  his 
native  place  when  barely  19  yrs.  of  age  ;  entered  the  army 
in  1792,  becoming  capt.  of  artil.  in  the  invasion  of  Belg.  ;  as- 
sisted the  board  established  at  Pai-is  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  by  extraordinary  methods  ;  was  made  prof,  of 
math,  at  the  £cole  Normale  ;  then  of  Rom.  law  ;  a  director 
of  the  Polytechnic ;  filled  at  Dijon  the  chair  of  scientific 
method,  in  which  he  introdu(;ed  an  original  system.  Ex- 
iled in  1815  for  having  supported  Nap.  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  during  tiie  "Hundred  Days,"  he  retired  to  Belg., 
where  he  became  prof,  of  Fr.  at  the  Univ.  of  Louvain  and 
director  of  the  military  scliool,  introducing  his  new  system, 
the  precursor  of  the  methods  of  Hamilton  and  Ollendorff ; 
returned  to  Fr.  in  1830.    D.  July  30.  1840. 

Jacquard,  zhah-kar'  (Joseph  Marie),  b.  in  Lyons,  Fr., 
July  7,  1752 ;  invented  the  loom  which  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word  ;  in  1804  he  was  mobbed  by  the  operatives 
of  Lyons,  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  new  loom  would 
be  ruinous  to  their  class.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  invention  by  the  govt.,  and  Nap.  (1806)  declared 
it  public  property.    D.  Aug.  7.  1834. 

Jacquard  Liooin.     See  Loom,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Jacqueline  (zhahk-len')  of  Bavaria,  b.  in  1400, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Hoi. 
and  Hainault,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  In 
ihildliood  .she  was  betrothed  to  Prince  John  of  Fr.,  who  d. 
by  poison  in  1417,  in  which  yr.  she  succeeded  to  her  father's 
estates.  After  refusing  to  marry  the  duke  of  Bedford,  J. 
wedded  her  cousin,  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  but  aban- 
doned him,  and  in  1420  went  to  Eng.,  where  Humphrev,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  sought  her  hand.  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
the  antipope,  Benedict  XIII.,  annulled  her  first  marriage, 
and  in  142:3  Gloucester  obtained  the  coveted  prize.  He 
sailed  for  Hainault  with  .5000  troops  to  reconquer  his  wfe's 
estates,  seized  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant. 
After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  J.  was  imprisoned  at 
Ghent,  escaped  to  Hoi  ,  repudiated  her  husband,  made  war 
on  her  own  account,  and  ceded  her  estates  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  purchase  the  liberation  of  her  new  husband, 
Francis  of  Bor.selen.     D.  in  1436. 

Jacquerie',  Insurrection  of  the,  a  war  of  the  Fr. 
peasantry  against  the  nobles,  which  broke  out  May  12,  1:3.58, 
during  the  imprisonment  of  John  II.  the  Good  in  Eng.  The 
oppressions  of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles  were  the  causes.  For  some  3  weeks  tlie 
peasants  were  successful,  but  they  were  overthrown  on 
June  9,  at  Meaux.  The  name  "Jacquerie"  signifies  the 
"  Jacks  "  or  clowns. 

Jade,  a  hard  green  stone,  highly  prized  in  the  E.  and  by 
anc.  races  for  ornaments. 

Ja'de,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Ger.,  on  the  N.  Sea,  was 
formed  since  1853.  At  that  time  Prus.  bought  the  coast 
dist.  from  Oldenburg  for  500,000  thalers,  and  it  has  since 
spent  a  large  amount  in  order  to  transforai  the  Bay  of  JacJe 


into  a  good  naval  harbor.    Since  1869  the  place  is  called 
AVilhelmshaven. 

Jaffa,  Ifafa,  or  Joppa,  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  :33  m.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon  it  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  During 
the  Crusades  it  was  the  landing-place  of  the  Chr.  armies. 
Now  its  harbor  is  nearly  sanded  up.     Pop.  5000. 

Jaf'frey  (George),  b.  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  Nov.  22, 
1682,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1702 :  became  councillor,  judge, 
treas.,  and^chief-justice  of  N.  H.    D.  May  8,  1749. 

Jaganatlia.    See  Jaggernaut. 

Jagel'Ions,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century  in  Poland,  and  during  much  of 
the  time  in  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  founder 
of  the  family  was  Jagellon  or  Jagiello.  b.  about  1354,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  who  married  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Louis 
the  Great,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  He  became  king 
of  Poland  under  the  name  of  Ladislas  II. 

Jag'gar  (Thomas  Augustus),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
June  2,  1839  ;  was  ed.  by  a  private  tutor  ;  grad.  at  the  Gen. 
Theological  Sem.  of  the  Epis.  Ch.  ;  ordained  deacon  in  1800 
and  presbyter  in  1863 ;  became  rector  of  Trinity,  Bergen 
Point,  in  1862,  of  Anthon  Memorial  ch.,  New  York,  in  1864,  of 
St.  John's,  Yonkers,  in  1868  (founding  there  the  St.  John's 
Riverside  Hospital),  and  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Phila.  in  1870.  He 
was  made  a  D.  D.  by  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1874  ;  was  elected 
bp.  of  S.  Ohio  Jan.  14,  1875,  and  was  consecrated  to  that 
office  in  May  187.5. 

Jaggernaut',  or  Puri,  town  of  Orissa,  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans.  Jagandthu, 
"  king  of  the  world,"  which  it  received  from  an  idol  of 
Krishna,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  which  it  possesses— a 
wooden  block  in  the  shape  of  a  cucumber,  whose  upper  ex- 
tremity represents  a  hideous  human  face.  Around  this  idol 
has  been  erected  a  magnificent  temple,  or  rather  a  city  of 
temples,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pUgrims  visit  the 
place  every  yr.     Pop.  19,82.5. 

Jag'gery  [Hindu,  iff  Are;  Prakrit,  sakkara  ;  Lat.  saccaha- 
rwn;  Eng.  sugar],  the  sugar  obtained  in  India  from  various 
palm  trees,  notably  the  cocoa-nut  palm  ( Cocos  nudfera),  the 
toddy  palm  {Phmiix  sylrestris),  and  the  jaggery  palm  {Ca- 
ryota  tirens).  The  quality  of  the  sugar  is  poor,  but  its  quan- 
tity is  very  great,  and  it  is  now  exported  to  Eng.,  and  there 
refined  more  cheaply  than  ordinary  sugar.  After  refining 
the  sugar  is  identical  with  cane  and  beet-root  sugar. 

Jaguar,  jag-u-ar'  [Braz.  j a r/odra],  the  largest  of  the  cat 
family  of  Amer.,  found  from  Tex.  to  Patagonia,  generally 
inhabiting  forests  by  preference,  and  being  largely  arboreal 
in  its  habits.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the  lion  and  tiger. 
Its  hide  is  often  of  a  rich  yellow,  spotted  and  ringed  with 
black.  The  skins  are  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The 
animal  is  fierce. 

Jalin  (Friedrich  Ludwig),  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Tvrnrater  Jahn,  b.  Aug.  11,  1778;  studied  theol.  at 
Halle  and  Gottingen  :  in  1805  enlisted  in  the  Prus.  army  as  a 
soldier.  His  ideas  of  preparing  a  tremendous  uprising  of  the 
Ger.  nation  by  a  return  to  the  old,  genuine  Ger.  civilization 
of  the  times  of  Hermann,  and  by  a  perfect  phys.  training, 
were  utterly  fantastic.  But  his  "turn-art  "  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  thing.  It  formed  immediately  numerous  cen- 
tres around  which  the  Ger.  patriotism  gathered  and  devel- 
oped, and  later  it  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  whole 
system  of  education.  D.  Oct.  15,  1852. 
'  Jail  Fever,  a  form  of  Typhus  (which  see). 

Jal'nas,  a  Hindu  religious  sect,  remarkable  for  respect- 
ability, influence,  and  opulence.  Jaina  doctrines  began  to 
be  successfully  promulgated  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  a.  d.  They  reverenced  certain  holy  mortals  who 
had  acquired  by  practices  of  self-denial  and  mortification  a 
station  superior  even  to  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  thus  they  conciliated  the  Booddhists.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  strict  in  avoiding  the  destruction  of 
any  animal  life,  recognized  caste,  and  thus  they  conciliated 
the  Brahmans. 

The  term  Jaina  is  derived  from  the  Sans.  Jina,  signifying 
"one  who  is  a  victor."  The  saints  worshipped  by  the  J. 
were  Jinas — those  who  had  conquered  all  human  passions, 
desires,  aspirations,  and  infirmities,  and  had  attained  to  a 
state  of  perfect  apathy.  They  venerated  72  saints,  24  of 
whom  were  of  a  past  age,  24  of  a  present,  and  34  were  to 
come.  The  worship  of  the  last  2  of  the  present  era  eclipsed 
the  veneration  paid  to  all  pther  Jinas  in  Hindustan. 

The  J.  were  divided  into  laymen  and  clerics— viz.  Sravakas 
and  Yatis.  The  Y'atis  received  alms  from  the  Sravakas, 
who  assembled  in  the  Jaina  temples  to  worship  the  Tirtha 
A'aras,  or  perfected  Jinas.  The  Yatis  never  actually  offici- 
ated as  priests ;  that  was  left  to  the  Brahmans,  whom  J.  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  orthodox  priestly  caste,  thereby  con- 
ciliating the  Hindus. 

Jaina  doctrines  arrange  themselves  under  9  Taftivas.  or 
first  principles.  Briefly  they  are — (1)  Jiva,  life  ;  (2)  Ajiva, 
lifeless  ;  (:3)  Punya,  good,  or  merit ;  (4)  Papa,  ill,  or  demerit : 
(5)  Asrava,  source  of  acts ;  (6)  Samrara,  that  by  which  acts 
are  collected  or  impeded  ;  (7)  Nii'jara,  sin-destrojing  relig- 
ious practice ;  (8)  Bandah,  association  of  life  with  acts ; 
and  (9)  Moksha.  final  spiritual  liberation  from  the  bonds  of 
action,  exemption  from  the  Incidents  of  existence,  and  free- 
dom from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again.  Jaina  lit.  con- 
sists of  Piirdnas,  lasts  ,  legends,  books  of  prayer  and  ritual, 
and  treatises  on  med.,  astron.,  arith.,  and  gram.    One  of  the 

freatest  Jaina  writers  was  Hemachandra,  who  may  have 
ourished  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  The  earliest  Jaina 
writing  of  any  note  cannot  probably  be  assigned  an  earlier 
date  than  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  a.  d.  {From 
oria.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,by  R.  C.  Caldwell.] 

Jal'ap  [Sp.  Jalapa,  from  the  city  of  that  name],  the 
dried  root  of  Exogoniuni  purga,  a  climbing  plant  growing  in 
the  mts.  above  the  city  of  Jalapa,  Mex.  The  root  is  turnip- 
shaped  or  radish-shaped,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  wal- 
nut to  that  of  a  pear.    Its  active  principle  is  a  resin,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  liard  and  a  soft  portion,  both  apparently  equally 
effective  medicinally.  J.  is  one  of  the  milder  of  the  drastic 
i'uthartics.  The  "■  compound  jalap  powder  "'  is  a  mixture  of 
.1.  and  cream  of  tartar.  J.  is  an  injrredient  of  the  "com- 
pound cathartic  pill""  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Jalapa,  ha-lah'pah,  citv  of  Mex.,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
C.irdilleras,  J5CX)  ft.  above  the  sea.  60  m.  N.  W.  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  1-10  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  snow-capped  Orizaba  and  the  peak  of  Perote, 
half  way  between  the  lierra  caliinfe  of  the  sea-coast  and  the 
titrni-teiitpicuht  of  the  central  table-land,  J.  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world.  It  was  founded'in  the  time  of 
(.'ortez ;  cap.  of  State  of  Vera  Cruz.     Pop.  about  ]0,00<1. 

Jalisco,  ha-lis'ko,  a  state  of  ]Mex.,  bounded  by  Sinaloa, 
Duranjio.  Zacatecas,  and  Aguas  Calientes  on  the  N.,  Guana- 
juato and  Michoacan  on  the  E.,  Colima  on  the  S..  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  S.  W.  J.  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Xueva 
Galicia  during  the  period  of  Sp.  dominion,  and  was  as  a 
prov.  distinct  from  New  Sp.  or  Mex.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Tololotlan  or  Santiago,  and  includes  the  lake  of  Cha- 
pala  and  the  volcano  of  Colima.  *rhe  surface  is  diversified 
l)y  rugged  mts..  with  vast  ravines  or  barrancas,  the  river- 
beds sometimes  lying  between  perpendicular  walls  nearly 
liXX)  ft.  high.  Precious  nietals  are  abundant,  but  are  mined 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale.  The  iiihabs.  are  in  great 
part  Indians  of  several  distinct  tribes.  Area,  about  50,000 
sq.  m.    Pop.  about  1,000,(XX). 

Jamaica,  ja-ma'ka,  an  island  of  the  W.  I.,  one  of  the 
Great  Antilles,  belonging  to  Eng..  and  Ijing  off  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  lat.  ir°  40'  and  18°  :30'  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  15'  and  78° 
25'  E.,  90  m.  S.  of  Cuba.  Area,  -1193  sq.  m.  The  island  is 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Blue  Mts.,  from  7000  to 
8000  ft.  high,  which  to  the  X.  slope  quite  gently  down  toward 
the  coast,  while  to  the  S.  they  pt^sent  a  "range  of  wild 
and  precipitous  cliffs  along  the  shore  ;  they  send  a  great 
number  of  small,  rapid  rivers  down  both  sides,  of  which 
only  one.  the  Black  Kiver,  is  navigable.  The  S.  E.  part  of 
the  island  is  lower  and  more  level,  and  here  are  the  prin. 
plains,  which  are  mostly  occupied  with  sugar-plantations. 
The  climate  of  J.  is  hot  and  unhealthy  along  the  shores  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  valleys ;  yellow  fever  visits  these  re- 
gions every  jt.  The  rainy  seasons  occur  in  Apr.  and  May, 
and  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  >."ov.  Earthquakes  are  also  frequent, 
and  have  sometimes  been  very  destructive,  as,  for  instance, 
in  1692  and  1780.  But  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft.  the  climate 
is  healthful  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  so  mild  that  coflfee 
can  be  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  and  sugar,  indi- 
go, and  other  tropical  plants  flourish  in  the  valleys.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  bread-fruit  trees,  mahogany,  and  cedar ; 
the  prin.  palms  are  the  cabbage-palm  and  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Of  wild  animals  only  the  agoutis,  iguanas,  some  spe- 
cies of  monkeys,  and  alligators  are  numerous.  But  the  do- 
mesticated animals  of  Europe,  which  have  been  introduced, 
thrive  well.  J.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  May  3,  1-194. 
and  the  first  Sp.  settlement  was  made  there  in  1509.  In 
1655  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng.,  who  retained  it  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  in  1670.  In  1807  the  slave-trade  was  abolished, 
and  in  1833  the  slaves  were  emancipated.  The  island  is 
divided  into  3  counties  ;  its  cap.  is  Kingston.  It  is  governed 
by  a  capt.-gen.,  appointed  by  the  Crov\ni,  and  an  assembly 
of  47  members,  elected  by  the  people.    Pop.  1881,  580.804. 

Jamaica,  K.  R.  junc.  and  cap.  of  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.  on 
L.  1..  10  m.  E.  of  Xew  York.    Pop.  1870,  3791  ;  1880,  3922. 

Jaine»s,  the  son  of  Zebedee  [Lat.  Jacobus ;  Or.  'laKw^o?], 
called  THE  Greater,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  and  brother  of 
John.  He  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  when 
called  to  follow  Jesus,  and  with  Peter  and  John  formed  a 
group  distingui-shed  from  the  other  apostles  by  being  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  several  of  the  chief  incidents  in  tlie 
ministry  of  Christ.  James  and  John  appear  at  one  time  to 
liave  entertained  false  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  to  have  aspired  to  a  sort  of  primacy,  which  was 
rebuked  by  Jesus  ;  who  on  anotlier  occasion  gave  the  Ijroth- 
ers  the  appellation  of  Boanerges  ("  sons  of  thunder").  James 
was  the  first  martjT  among  the  12,  ha\ing  been  killed  by 
King  Herod  Agrippa.  a.  d.  -14. 

James,  the  son  of  .\lphieus,  called  the  Little,  one  of  the 
12  apostles.  His  mother's  name  was  Mary,  who  is  called 
'■  the  wife  of  Cleophas."'  and  is  referred  to  as  a  "  sister  "  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Whether  this  James  is  the  same 
as  "  James  the  Lord's  brother  "  spoken  of  by  Paul  has  been 
much  discussed.  James  the  Lord"s  brother  became  the  head 
of  Uie  Ch.  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
autmir  of  the  Epistle  known  by  his  name. 

James,  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  the  first  of  the  so  called  catholic  Epistles.  It  is  as- 
cribed to  "James  the  Lord's  brother,"  who  is  generally 
identified  with  James  the  Less,  though  many  commentators 
contend  that  he  was  distinct  from  both  the  apostles  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  Epistle  is  believed  by  the  majority  of 
critics  to  have  been  written  several  yrs.  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Ch.,  and 
addressed  to  the  Chrs.  of  Asia  Minor.  The  "doctrine  of 
works,"  W'hich  forms  its  chief  topic,  has  occasioned  more 
controversy  upon  this  Epistle  than  upon  almost  any  other 
book  of  the  canon.  Though  Luther  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers rejected  this  Epistle,  modern  Prots.  think  it  repre- 
sents faithfully  the  practical  teaching  of  Christ,  and  find 
many  analogies  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

James  I.  of  (i.  Brit.  ^VI.  of  Scot.),  b.  at  Edinburgh 
Castle  June  19,  1566,  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  by  her 
husband,  Henrv  Stuart.  Lord  Darnley  :  crowned  at  Stirling 
July  29,  1.567.  During  the  yrs.  of  his  childhood  the  regency 
was  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  earls  of  >lurray,  Len- 
nox. Mar,  and  Morton,  until,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  latter 
in  1577,  J.  took  the  govt,  into  his  owti  hands,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pari,  in  1578.  Earl  Morton  regained  power  for  a 
short  time,  but  was  beheaded  in  1581.  after  which  Arran 
and  the  duke  of  Lennox  ruled  until  Aug.  1")82,  when  the  no- 


bles seized  the  king  at  Ruthven  Castle,  imprisoned  Lennox, 
and  banished  Arran.  The  c.  war  and  court  intrigues  went 
on  ;  J.  made  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  receiving  from  her  a 
pension  (1.585),  unsuccessfully  interceded  for  his  mother's  life 
(1587),  co-operated  with  Eng.  against  the  Sp.  Armada  (1.588). 
went  to  Den.,  where  he  married  the  princess  Anne  (1.589i, 
carried  on  war  against  several  Catholic  lords  from  1590  to 
1.597,  and  by  the  death  of  EUzabeth  in  1603  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Eng.  He  presided  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ferences in  Jan.  1604 :  exiled  Jesuits  and  sem.  priests ;  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
land "  Oct.  24.  1604  r  discovered  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot  "  1605  ; 
instituted  the  order  of  baronets  1611  ;  lavished  honors  upon 
the  unworthy  favorites  by  whom  he  was  directed.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  J.  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Sp.  through 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  a  Sp.  princess,  and  on 
the  failure  of  negotiations  in  1624  declared  war  against  that 
power,  but  d.  soon  after  at  palace  of  Theobalds  Mar.  27, 1625. 
The  king,  whose  education  had  been  directed  by  George 
Buchanan,  wrote  Essays  of  a  'Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesy,  Diemonolof/ie,  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  etc. 

James  II.  of  G.  Brit.,  a  son  of  Charles  I.,  b.  in  Lond. 
Oct.  15,  1633 ;  became  duke  of  York ;  escaped  in  1648  from 
the  Parliamentarians  and  fled  to  the  Low  Countries  :  suc- 
ceeded Charles  II.  1685.  The  events  of  his  reign  were  the 
insurrections  of  Argjie  and  Monmouth  (1685),  the  attempts 
of  the  king  to  overthrow  constitutional  govt,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  R.  Cath.  religion,  the  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  univs.,  the  imprisonment  of  the  bps.  for  petitioning  to 
be  excused  from  reading  a  royal  proclamation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  and  illegal  tribunals,  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  without  legal  warrant.  The  whole  nation 
became  aroused ;  William,  prince  of  Orange,  a  cousin  of 
the  king,  and  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  were  called  bv  common  consent  to  the  throne ; 
J.  abdicated  Dec.  11.  1688,  and  fled  to  Fr.,  but  in  1689  invad- 
ed Ire.,  and  in  1690  was  defeated  at  the  Boyne  ;  retired  to 
Fr.    D.  at  St.  Germain  Sept.  16.  1701. 

James  I.  of  Scot.,  son  of  Robert  III.,  b.  in  1.394  at  Dun- 
fermline :  captured  by  the  Eng.  while  on  his  way  to  Fr.  1406. 
and  imprisoned  ;  wrote  the  King's  Quhair  and  other  poems 
■while  in  confinement ;  went  in  1417  to  Fr.  with  Henry  V. ; 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
1424 :  was  liberated,  proclaimed  king,  and  crowned  at  Scone 
1424:  restored  order  to  Scot.  ;  used  so  much  rigor  toward 
the  turbulent  nobles  that  he  was  murdered  by  their  emissa- 
ries at  Perth  Feb.  21,  1437. 

James  II.  of  Scot.,  son  of  James  I.  and  Queen  Joanna 
Beaufort,  b.  in  1430,  crowned  at  Edinburgh  1437  ;  assumed 
the  govt.  1444 ;  made  war  with  Eng.  1448 :  married  Mary  of 
Gueldres  1449 ;  murdered  William,  8th  earl  of  Douglas,  with 
his  own  hand  1452  :  defeated  an  insun-ection  headed  by  the 
9th  earl ;  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  VI.  of  Eng.  in  1459,  by 
which  he  acquired  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Xorthum- 
berland.  Killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gim  at  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh,  Aug.  3,  1460. 

James  III.  of  Scot.,  son  of  James  II.  and  Queen  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  b.  Jime  1,  1452.  and  crowned  1460.  The  govt, 
after  the  death  of  the  queen-mother  (1463)  and  of  Bp.  Ken- 
nedy (14661.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boyd  family  :  Henry 
W.  of  Eng.  had  taken  refuge  in  Scot,  in  1461,  and  involved 
the  Scotch  in  the  war  of  the  Roses,  but  in  1464  a  15  yrs.' 
truce  was  concluded.  J.  married  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Den.  in  1469,  thereby  acquiring  the  Orkney  and  Slietland 
islands  :  dismissed  the  Boyds  from  power,  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Hamlltons  :  experienced  several  insur- 
rections ;  had  to  wage  war  against  the  nobles,  who  had 
placed  at  their  head  his  son.  Prince  James  (1487),  and  was 
killed  at  Sanchie,  near  Bannoekburn,  June  1488. 

James  IV.  of  Scot.,  son  of  James  III.  and  Margaret  of 
Den.,  b.  Mar.  17,  1472:  joined  tlie  nobles  against  his  father 
in  1487:  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  June  1488:  suppressed  an 
insurrection  headed  by  Lords  Forbes  and  Lyle  1489  ;  favored 
Perkin  Warbeck,  whom  he  received  at  his  court  as  king 
of  Eng.  (14921,  on  whose  behalf  he  made  war  upon  Eng. 
(1496-97),  but  concluded  a  truce,  and  in  1503  married  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  the  Eng.  king.  Henry  VII. :  took  offence, 
1513,  at  an  insult  from  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII..  in- 
vaded Eng..  and  was  slain  at  Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9.  1513. 

James  V.  of  Scot.,  son  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  of 
Eng.,  b.  at  Linlithgow  Apr.  10.  1512  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  his  mother's  regency  1513 :  assumed  the  govt.  1528 : 
married  Madeleine  of  Fr.  1537,  and  on  lier  death  Mary  of 
Lon-aine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  1538 :  met  with 
defeat  from  the  Eng.  at  Solwav  Moss  1542.  D.  at  Falkland 
Palace  Dec.  14,  1M2. 

James  (Charles  T.),  A.  M.,  b.  at  W.  Greenwich,  R.  L, 
in  1804 :  studied  mechs.  while  working  as  a  carpenter,  and 
became  an  expert  constructor  of  machinery  for  cotton- 
mills,  of  which  he  erected  many  in  X.  Eng.  and  Middle  and 
S.  States:  U.  S.  Senator  from  R.  1.  1851-.57,  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  inventing  firearms.     D.  Oct.  17,  18ti2. 

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  b.  in  Lond.  June 
10,  1688,  being  the  son  of  King  James  II.  by  Queen  Mary  of 
Jlodena.  In  the  yr.  of  his  birth  James  II.  was  driven  from 
power,  and  his  rights  were  ignored  by  his  sisters  Mary  and 
Anne.  The  exiled  family  found  asylum  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  recognized  the  prince  as  king  of  G.  Brit, 
under  the  title  of  James  III.  Under  the  iiom  de  ffueire  of 
the  Chevalier  of  St.  George  he  took  part  in  the  Fr.  cam- 
paigns of  1708-09  agjiinst  the  Eng.  in  Flanders.  The  prince's 
sister,  Anne,  designed  to  restore  liim  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  numerous  statesmen  of  Eng.  favored  liis  cause, 
but  his  refusal  to  renounce  Catholicism  was  fatal  to  his  pros- 
pects. In  1715  the  Pretender  was  invited  to  Scot,  by  the 
earl  of  Mar,  landed  at  Peterhead  in  Dec.  passed  through 
Aberdeen,  made  a  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  occupied 
the  royal  palace  at  Scone.  The  enterprise,  however,  failed. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  wiis  passed  chiefly  in  It.,  he  having 
married  in  1719  a  princess  Sobieski  of  IV'land,  by  whom  he 
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had  a  sou.  C'liailes  Edward,  b.  1720,  the  "  Youug  Pretender" 
of  1745.    J.  d.  at  ]{ome  Jan.  2.  17GG. 

James  (sir  Henry),  F.  K.  S..  b.  at  Rose-in- Vale,  near 
St.  Asrnes,  fornwall,  in  1803,  ed.  at  tlie  Koyal  Military  Acad, 
at  Woolwicli ;  entered  tlie  army  as  lieut.  of  engineers  ;  be- 
came col.  in  1857,  and  niaj.-«en.  in  1868 ;  was  appointed  in 
1853  supt.  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  18.57  chief  of  the  topographical  and  statistical  depts. 
of  the  war  office :  was  knighted  in  1800 ;  is  known  for 
his  efforts  to  introduce  applications  of  photograpiiy  into 
the  service  of  the  exact  sciences ;  in  1800  lie  availed  him- 
self of  tlie  experiments  of  M.  Poitevin  and  others  for  ap- 
plying tlie  new  processes  of  photolithography  to  the  re- 
production of  improved  ordnance  surveys ;  has  since  in- 
vented a  modification  of  this  process,  known  as  photozin- 
cography. Wrote  Oil  the  Figure.  Dimensions,  and  Mean  Speciflc 
Gravitij  of  the  Earth,  as  derived  from  the  Ordnance  Trigono- 
inetrical  Purvey  of  G.  Brit.;  on  Photozincognqthy  and  other  Pho- 
tographic Processes  :  Account  of  the  Prin.  Triangulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  etc.     D.  June  14,  1877. 

James  (Heniiy),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1811.  He 
studied  in  Union  Coll.  and  Princeton  Theological  Sem.  : 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  acquired  Sandemanian  and 
Swedenborgian  views,  and  afterward  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
Among  his  works  are  ^Vhat  is  the  Slate. i'  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
lanies, and  The  Secret  of  Swedenborg .  D.  Dec.  19,  1882.— His 
son,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  has  acquired  repute  as  an  author. 

James  (Horace),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1818,  grad.  at  Yale  1840 :  studied  divinity  at  New  Haven  ; 
held  pastorates  (C'oiigl.)  in  Wrentham  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
184.3-t>3 ;  chaplain  2oth  Mass.  Inf.  1801-61 :  capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 
and  com.  of  freedmen  in  N.  C.  1864-66  :  pastor  of  First  eh., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  1867-70:  Second  cli.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1871  ; 
afterward  an  ed.  of  Congregationalist.     D.  June  9,  1875. 

James  (John  Angell),  b.  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  Eng., 
June  6,  178.5,  ed.  at  Gosport  Coll.;  entered  the  ministry  when 
17  yrs.  old.  and  was  (180.5-.59)  pastor  of  Congl.  chapel,  Carr's 
lane,  Birmingham  ;  was  an  able  preacher  and  writer,  and  ex- 
ercised a  wide  influence  in  Europe  and  Amer.  by  his  numer- 
ous religious  works,  of  which  the  best  known  are  The  Anx- 
ious Inquirer.  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Christian  Professor. 
D.  Oct.  1.  18.59. 

James  (Robert),  >r.  D.,  b.  at  Kinverston,  .Staffordshire, 
Eng.,  in  1703,  ed.  at  Ox.  ;  practised  as  a  phys. :  pub.  a  Med. 
Iiict.,  and  invented  the  aiitimonial  powder,  composed  of  ox- 
ide of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime.     D.  177'6. 

James  (Thomas),  an  Eng.  navigator  who  in  16:?1  was  sent 
by  a  company  of  merchants  of  Bristol  to  search  for  a  N.  W. 
passage ;  explored  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  him  the  S.  por- 
tion is  still  called  James's  Bay;  reached  lat.  6.5° 30  N.,  and 
pub.  The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Capt.  Thomas 
James  for  the  Discovery  of  a  X.  W.  Passage  to  the  S.  Sea. 

James  (Thomas  Chalki.ey),  b.  at  Pliila.  in  1766,  studied 
med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  After  taking  a  trip  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  surgeon,  he  studied  at  Edinburgh  and 
Lond.  1790-93.  and  founded  after  his  return  a  school  of  mid- 
wiferv  in  Phila. ;  was  phys.  at  Pa.  Hospital  25  yrs.,  and  prof, 
of  midwifery  at  Univ.  of  Pa.  1811-.34.    D.  July  25,  18:35. 

James  (Thomas  L.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1831,  where 
he  learned  printing  business  ;  ed.  Madison  County  Journal 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  nearly  10  yrs.,  first  as  a  Whig  and  then 
as  a  Republican  organ  ;  inspector  of  customs  in  1861  in 
New  York  city,  weigher  in  1864,  and  deputy  collectcjr  in 
warehousing  dept.  in  1869;  appointed  P.  :M.  of  New  York 
city  by  Pres.  Grant  in  1872,  and  P.  M.-gen.  by  Pres.  Garfield, 
Mar.  1881,  also  Oct.  27,  1881,  by  Pres.  Arthur  ;  resigned  1881. 

Jame'soii  (Charles  Davis),  b.  at  Gorham,  Me.,  Feb.  24, 
1827  ;  engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  business.  On  the  out- 
break of  c.  war  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  2d  Me.  Volun- 
teers, the  first  to  leave  the  State,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  leading  to  his  appointment  in 
.Sept.  as  biig.-gen.  of  volunteers.  In  Peninsular  campaign 
in  Va.  1862  he  commanded  a  brigade.    D.  Nov.  6,  1862. 

Jameson  (John  Alexander),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Irasburg,  Vt., 
Jan.  25,  1824,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  in  1846 ;  was  tutor 
there  1850-.53,  after  which  he  removed  to  111.  ;  practised  law, 
and  became  in  1865  judge  of  superior  court  in  Chicago. 
He  has  pub.  several  legal  works. 

Jame'soiie  (George),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  in  1587, 
studied  painting  under  Rubens.  Vandyck  was  his  fellow- 
pupil,  and  J.  has  been  called  the  "Vandyck  of  Scotland." 
Charles  I.  sat  to  him  in  16*3,  and  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Scotch  nobility.     D.  in  1644. 

James  River  of  Va.,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jack- 
si  in  and  Cowpa.sture  rivers,  pas.ses  through  tlie  Blue  Ridge, 
and  pursues  a  devious  course  as  far  as  Scottsville,  whence 
its  direction  is  about  E.  S.  E.  At  Richmond  it  falls  100  ft.  in 
6  m.,  affording  a  grand  water-power.  Above  this  point  the 
J.  R.  and  Kanawha  Canal  extends,  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  embracing  extensive  reaches  of  which  as 
slack-water  navigation  to  Buchanan,  196  m.  The  tide  comes 
up  to  the  Rocketts.  just  below  Richmond.  This  is  the  head 
of  navigation  for  steamboats  and  schooners  of  130  tons. 
Shipping  of  the  first  class  conies  up  to  City  Point.  40  m.  be- 
low, at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  Below  City  Point  the 
river  is  a  broad,  deep,  tidal  estuary,  66  m.  long.  The  J.  R., 
flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton  Roads,  the 
grandest  harbor  upon  our  Atlantic  coast.  The  entire  length 
from  Covington,  Va.,  to  Old  Point  Comfort  is  some  450  m. 

James'toAvn,  Dak.    See  Appendix. 

Jamestown,  R.  R.  centre,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  on  which  steamboats  ply  to 
Mayville.  The  outlet  affords  constant  and  extensive  water- 
power.     Pop.  1870,  5336  ;  1880,  9357. 

Jamestown,  dist.  of  James  City  co.,  Va.,  the  first  per- 
manent Eng.  settlement  withhi  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  ;  was 
founded  in  1607  on  a  peninsula  32  m.  from  the  mouth  of  James 
River.  It  has  now  become  an  island  by  the  action  of  the 
current,  which  has  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
anc.  town.    Only  the  ruins  of  the  ch.,  the  fort,  and  of  2  or  3 


houses  mai-k  the  spot.  J.  soon  became  the  cap.  of  an  exten- 
sive colony,  and  in  1619  (June  29)  a  house  of  burgesses,  the 
first  legislative  assembly  ever  convened  in  Brit.  Amer.,  met 
here.  After  the  seat  of  govt,  was  removed  to  Williamsburg 
J.  began  to  decline  ;  it  was  burned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1676,  and  never  rebuilt.  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  engasement  between  the  forces  of  Wavne  and  those  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1781.     Pop.  of  dist.  1870.  l"0H8  ;  1880.  1235. 

Ja'mieson  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Glasgow  Mar. -3,  1759; 
was  ed.  at  the  univ.  of  that  city  ;  became  a  minister  of  the 
Secession  Ch.  in  Forfar,  and  was  called  to  Edinburgh  in  1797. 
Pub.  an  Etymological  Diet,  of  the  Scot.  Lang,  and  Supplement. 
The  doctorate  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Princeton  Coll.,  N.  J     D.  July  12,  1838. 

Janes  (Edmund  Storer),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Sheffield,  Mass., 
Apr.  27,  1807.  Having  received  a  common-school  education, 
he  spent  about  6  yrs.  (1824-30)  in  teaching.  He  studied  law 
during  3  of  these  yrs.,  but  joined  the  Meth.  itinerant  minis- 
ti-y.  taking  his  first  appointment  in  the  Phila.  conference  in 
18;30.  He  occupied  important  pulpits  in  the  Phila.  ana  New 
York  conferences  till  1^0.  when  he  was  elected  financial 
sec.  of  the  .Amer  Bible  Societv.  In  1844  he  was  elected  bp. 
of  the  M.  E.  Ch.     D.  Sept.  18,  1876. 

Janes  (E.  H.^,  M.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Janes'ville,  citv.  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  on 
both  sides  of  Rock  River,  70  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It 
has  a  very  large  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
inst.  for  the  blind.    Pop.  1870.  8789  ;  1880.  9018. 

Jane'way  (Jacob  J).  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  in  1776,  grad. 
at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1794 ;  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Presb.  Ch.  in  Phila.  in  1799  :  was  for  some  time  pres.  of  the 
W.  Theological  Sem.  at  Allegheny  City  ;  afterward  settled  at 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
ch.  and  v.-p.  of  Rutgers  Coll.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  Princeton  Theological  Sem..  of  w'hich  he  was  for 
40  yrs.  a  director.  He  wrote  several  theological  works, 
among  which  are  the  Exposition  of  the  Acts  and  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Bible.    D.  June  27,  1858. 

Jan'izaries  [Tur.  '"new  troops"],  a  former  corps  of 
Tor.  foot-soldiers,  first  organized  in  1329  from  young  Chr. 
captives,  who  were  compelled  to  embrace  Mohammedanism. 
For  more  than  3  centuries  the  corps  was  forcibly  recruited 
from  Chr  subjects,  though  many  Turks  voluntarily  joined 
it.  and  in  the  17th  century  they  numbered  about  1(X),000 
serving  in  the  line,  beside  nearly  400.000  Jamaks,  or  irregular 
troops,  attached  to  the  corps.  Endowed  by  Amurath  I. 
with  remarkable  privileges,  they  became  at  one  time  virtual 
masters  of  the  empire,  deposing  several  sultans.  In  1826 
Mahmoud  II.  led  the  rest  of  his  army  to  attack  them.  They 
were  defeated  ;  8(X10  of  them  were  burned  in  their  barracks, 
and  some  15.000  killed  in  the  streets.  Over  20.000  were 
banished  during  the  next  few  months,  and  the  force  was 
formally  dissolved. 

Jan'ney  (Samuel  M."),  a  philan.  and  Hicksite  Friend,  b. 
in  Loudon  co.,  Va..  Jan.  11,  1801.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant  one  of  the  supts.  of  Indian  affairs.  He  has 
WTitten  several  works,  among  which  are  Life  of  Penn,  Life  of 
For.  and  Hi.st.  of  the  Friends.     D.  Apr.  30,  1880. 

Janse  (.Axneke)  came  to  this  country  in  the  yr.  1630,  with 
)ier  husband.  Roeloff  Jansen  of  Maesterlandt  in  Hoi.  She 
subsequently  removed  to  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York) 
with  her  husband,  where  in  1636  they  obtained,  jointly,  a 
grant  of  62  acres  of  land  on  the  W.  side  of  Broadway,  ex- 
tending from  about  Warren  to  Christopher  street,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  now  in  possession  of  Trinity  ch.  Roeloff 
Jansen  dying,  his  widow  married,  in  the  spring  of  1638,  the 
Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus.  minister  of  the  Dut.  ch.  of  said 
city,  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  to  Hoi.  in  1647.  leav- 
ing her  again  a  widow,  with  8  children— 4  by  each  husband. 
In  1654  J.  obtained  a  patent  in  her  own  name  of  the  farm 
above  mentioned  W.  of  Broadway,  about  which  time  she 
returned  to  Albany,  where  she  d.  in  1663. 

Jan'sen,  or  jansenlus  (Cornelius),  b.  at  Acquoi, 
near  Leerdam.  Hoi..  Oct.  28.  1.585.  of  humble  parentage  :  ed. 
at  the  Univ.  of  L'trecht ;  studied  Catholic  theol.  at  Louvain 
in  Flandei-s  ;  went  to  Paris  in  1604  or  1605  :  became  the  head 
of  a  coll.  recently  founded  at  Bayonne.  In  1617  J.  returned 
to  Louvain  ;  was  made  prin.  of  a  coll.,  and  in  1(j30  prof,  of 
scriptural  interpretation.  At  Louvain  he  became  (1621)  the 
chief  exponent  of  Jansenism  :  was  cliiefly  remarkable  fi'r 
polemics  and  contests  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  expelling  from  their  position  as  teachers  of  philos.  in  the 
univ.  In  connection  with  this  quarrel  J.  twice  went  to  Sp. 
(in  1624  and  1625).  In  1635  he  pub.  Mars  Gallicus.  in  deduce 
of  the  rights  of  Sp.  against  Ft.  in  the  then  impending  ^ar, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of  Ypres,  at  which 
place  he  d.  of  the  plague,  :May  6,  16-38.  He  wrote  Augustinus. 
seu  Doctrina  Augustini  de  Humance  Xaturce  Sanitate,  ^Hgritu- 
dine  et  Medicina,  adversus  Pelagianos  et  Massilienses. 

Jan'senism,  a  school  in  the  Fr.  Ch.,  so  called  from  Cor- 
nelius Jansen.  It  represents  a  controversy  w'hich,  existing  in 
its  elements  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  broke  out  more 
openly  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  continued  for 
a  century  and  a  half  to  agitate  the  Romish  Ch.  It  arose  from 
the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace 
with  the  Romish  and  monkish  scheme  of  work-righteous- 
ness. In  the  17th  century  this  controversy  culminated  in 
the  school  of  Jansen,  who  wrote  a  work,  pub.  after  his 
death,  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius 
from  their  own  writings. 

The  Jesuits  assailed  the  work,  and  secured  its  prohibition 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (1640».  It  found,  however,  many  de- 
fenders, among  whom  were  Jean  Duvergier  Hauranne,  abbot 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  and  Anthony 
.•\rnauld,  an  able  teacher  in  the  Sorbonne.  The  latter  soon 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  who  per- 
suaded Innocent  X.  to  condemn  5  Jansenist  theses  as  hereti- 
cal. The  defenders  of  J.  did  not  assail  the  pope's  decision, 
but  denied  that  the  theses  condemned  were  found  in  his 
book  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned.    Amauld 
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was  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne.  and  took  refuse  with  his 
sister  Angelica,  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Pt. 
Royal,  near  Paris.  Throush  her  influence  Ft.  Royal  became 
a  centre  of  relijrious  life  and  thought  for  Fr..  and  gathered 
around  itself  a  corps  of  talented  youn?  men  who  admired 
Auzustiue.  detested  the  .lesuits.  and  were  devoted  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  C"h.  In  sympathy  with  these  men. 
Blaise  Pascal  pub.  in  1650  his  Piorincud  Letters,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  moral  casuistries  and  theologic  sophisms  and 
infamous  confessional  of  the  Jesuits.  They  procured  a 
papal  bull  declaring  that  the  propositions  condemned  were 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansen.  The  J.  contended  that  the 
pope,  however  riffhtly  authoritative  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
was  not  infallible  in  decisions  of  questions  of  fact.  But 
Louis  XI^^  and  the  pope  insisted  that  all  ecclesiastics  should 
take  the  oath  of  acknowledgment  of  the  bull  and  of  con- 
demnation of  the  J.  heresy  1I66.51.  Those  refusing  were  ban- 
ished, and  the  Jesuits  pursued  Pt.  Royal  till  in  1709  the  inst. 
was  abolished.  Meantime  the  J.,  though  in  the  Augustinian 
doctrines  of  grace  in  Calvinistic  theol.  manifesting  an  affinity 
with  the  Prot.  reform,  were  strenuous  in  repelliiig  all  suspi- 
cion of  union  with  Prots.,  and  asserting  their  own  lovalty  to 
the  Catholic  Ch. 

A  new  measure  of  violence  renewed  the  J.  controversy  in 
1713.  It  was  directed  against  an  ed.  of  the  N.  T.  pub.  by 
Quesnel.  The  Jesuits  obtained  a  bull  from  Clement  XI.'. 
condemning  as  heretical  101  propositions  from  Quesnel's 
book.  The  issuing  of  this  bull  divided  the  Fr.  Ch.  into  2 
parts— the  " Acceptants."  or  receivers  of  this  '"constitu- 
tion." and  the  ""  Appellants,"'  who  appealed  from  it  to  a  gen. 
council.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  pope  determined  on  its  en- 
forcement and  the  extermination  of  the  J.  The  death  of 
Louis  and  the  indiflfereuce  of  the  resent,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, gave  the  Appellants  free  scope,  and  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication issued  against  them  in  171S  was  without  effect. 
Subsequently  the  duke  and  afterward  Louis  XV.  were  led 
to  persecute  the  Appellants,  and  in  1730  the  "  constitution "' 
was  registered  by  Pari,  as  a  law  of  the  nation. 

Under  these  persecutions  a  fanatical  tendency  manifested 
itself  among  the  J.  Francis,  an  abbe  of  Paris,  d.  in  17"^.  and 
numerous  miracles  were  reported  to  be  effected  at  his  tomb 
near  Paris,  which  became  the  resort  of  a  multitude  of  pil- 
grims. These  were  wrought  to  a  wild  fanaticism,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  convulsions  and  contortions  of  the  body  and  in 
^a^•^ng  prophecies  against  the  Ch.  and  State.  Thousands  of 
con  riilsioitnaire^  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  sacraments 
were  refused  to  the  dying  who  were  not  "  acceptants  "'  of 
the  const.  L'nder  these  severities  J.  gradually  declined. 
From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  T.  M.  Post,  t).  D.j 
Janna'rlus,  Saint,  b.  Apr.  21,  272:  bp.  of  Benevento 
about  303 :  during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  was  be- 
headed as  a  martjT  at  Pozzuoli  Sept.  19.  .305.  Two  phials 
filled  with  his  blood  and  the  body  were  ultimately  brought 
to  Naples,  where  these  relics  are  still  sho'wn.  St.  J.  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Naples. 

Jan'uary  [Lat.  Januarius,  frova  ./a«!/*],  the  first  month 
of  the  yr.  in  the  Gregorian  calendar :  according  to  Rom. 
tradition  first  added  to  the  calendar  by  Xuma.  along  with 
Feb.  It  had  originally  29  days,  to  which  2  more  were  added 
by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  reformed  the  computation  of  time. 
In  Ens.  J.  was  made  the  first  month  of  the  vr.  by  act  of 
Pari,  of  1751. 

Ja'nas  [for  Dianus.  from  di(i>.  "day""]  and  Ja'na  [for 
Diana] .  2  gods  of  anc.  Rome,  were  orijaually  personifications 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  J.  was  early  identified  with  the 
Etruscan  two-faced  god.  Hence  •/.  Bifronx,  "  the  two-faced 
Janus."  J.  presided  over  the  beginning  of  all  things.  There 
was  a  famous  gateway  containing  a  statue  of  J.  Bifrons,  and 
leading  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Quirinal  Hill.  This  passage 
was  closed  only  when  Rome  was  at  peace  with  aU  nations. 
This  closure  occurred  but  4  times  in  all  the  Rom.  hist. 

Janvier,  zhon-ve-a'  tLEvii,  I).  D..  b.  at  Pittsgrove.  X.  J.. 
Apr.  -25.  1S16.  ed.  at  Lafayette  and  Princeton  colls,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Sem. :  went  to  India  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Presb.  Board  in  1841 :  settled  in  X.  India :  soon  ac- 
quired the  Urdu  lang..  and  translated  books  and  tracts  into 
it.  With  Dr.  Xewton  he  compiled  a  Panjaubi  diet.,  and  pur- 
sued a  career  of  usefulness  until  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
fanatic  Sikh  Mar.  25.  1864. 

Japan'  lies  in  the  X.  W.  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
consists  of  4  large  islands  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones. 
It  is  separated  on  the  W.  from  Corea  by  a  strait  which  is 
about  100  m.  wide.  The  largest  of  the  islands  which  com- 
pose the  empire  is  commonly  called  Xijwn  or  Xiphon  ;  the 
second  is  Ye^m.  the  third  Kiimu,  and  the  fourth  .sikok. 
The  total  length  of  the  empire  is  1600  m..  its  greatest  breadth 
200  ;  number  of  islands,  .3x.tO  :  area  estimated  at  about  150,000 
sq.  m.  The  sea-coa-sts  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  much  in- 
dented. The  empire  is  partitioned  into  5  A"i#.s',  or  depts.,  which 
surround  the  imperial  cap.,  and  8  dw  or  large  dirisions. 
The  divisions,  which  in  this  country  are  called  counties, 
number  1315.  In  186S  the  empire  was  divided  into  3  political 
depts..  the  first  of  which  embraced  3.;'o(w— viz.  Saikio.  or 
the  W.  cap. :  Tokio  or  Vedo.  the  E.  cap.,  and  Osaka:  the 
second  con.sisted  of  38  ke/)s.  the  third  of  3.50  fiaiis.  Extend- 
ing from  one  extremity  of  J.  to  the  other,  across  all  its 
prominent  islands,  are  ints..  many  of  tliem  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin and  of  great  elevation.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
short,  on  account  of  the  mts.,  which  send  the  waters  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  only  fresh-water  lake  is  10  geo- 
graphical m.  wide  and  35  m.  Ions,  and  is  called  Biwako  or 
Lake  Omi.  Small  lakes  or  ponds  abound,  and  hot  springs 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island  of  Xipon.  The 
cities  of  J.  are  numerous.  Two  of  them  have  become  fa- 
mous because  selected  as  caps.— Miako  or  Saikio.  the  W.  cap., 
and  Tokio.  commonly  called  Vedo.  the  E.  cap.  The  other 
prin.  cities  are  Osaca.  Vokohama.  Xasasaki.  Xeigata.  Kobe. 
Hakodate,  and  Saki.  The  climate  of  J.  is  unequal,  but  the 
central  portion  is  mild  and  agreeable.  In  the  extreme  S. 
the  heat  is  often  oppressive,  while  in  the  island  of  Yesso  the  ! 
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mercury  occasionally  sinks  far  below  zero,  and  snow  falls 
to  a  great  depth.  The  sun  m  hottest  davs  is  much  less  de- 
bilitating than  on  the  coast  of  Chi.  or  'in  India,  and  as  to 
gen.  conditions  of  salubrity  the  empire  is  hishly  favored. 

The  most  anc.  name  bv  which  the  empire  was  known  was 
Yamato  Zima.  meanins  -  east  of  the  mountains.'"  Its  pres- 
ent name  is  a  corruption  of  Jipunquo,  which  is  of  Chi.  ori- 
gin, and  means  the  "■  Country  at  the  Root  of  the  Sun."  or 
the  •"  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  The  true  origin  of  its  people 
is  lost  in  tradition  or  fable.  The  first  man  of  note  connected 
with  the  empire  was  Zinmu.  who  is  represented  as  civiliz- 
ing the  nation  and. reforming  the  existing  laws  and  govt. 
He  established  his  cap.  at  Ka.siwabara  in  Yamato.  but  the 
location  of  the  cap.  was  frequentlv  changed,  and  after  1464 
>-rs.  from  the  time  of  Zinmu  it  was  fixed  at  Saikio.  or  Miako. 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1867  it  was  located  at  Tokei  or 
Yedo.  The  total  number  of  emps.  who  have  reigned  over 
J.  in  an  unbroken  line  is  124.  From  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  they  were  called  mikados.  In  the  person  of 
the  mikado  Zinmu.  the  founder  of  the  line,  vested  the  office 
of  high  priest,  representative  of  Heaven,  and  emp..  and 
hence  the  modem  idea  of  calling  him  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  nation.  From  the  earliest  period  in  the  hist,  of  the  em- 
pire mention  is  made  of  3  things  which  necessarilv  apper- 
tained to  the  person  who  sat  upon  the  throne— viz.  a  sword, 
a  mirror,  and  a  ball  of  crystal.  The  emp.  Su-jin-tenno.  who 
lived  in  b.  c.  97.  was  the  last  ruler  of  J.  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chr.  era.  His  successor  was  Sui-nin-tenno,  who 
ascended  the  throne  a.  d.  6.  This  ruler  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  and  during  his  reign  800  canals  and 
ponds  were  built  in  different  parts  of  J.  for  irrigation.  The 
next  man  of  note  was  Keko-tenno.  who  reigned  between 
the  yrs.  71  and  i:30  a.  d..  who  caused  the  arable  lands  of  the 
empire  to  be  surveyed,  and.  with  a  view  of  guarding  against 
famine,  caused  the  establishment  of  granaries  in  all  the 
larger  towns  of  the  empire.  The  emp.  Senmu-tenno  reigned 
from  A.  D.  131  to  190.  creating  the  office  of  daijin.  the  second 
position  of  honor  and  power  in  the  realm.  Chinai-tenno. 
who  was  the  son  of  Yamato  Daki.  reigned  for  8  yrs..  from 
A.  D.  192  to  200.  The  next  ruler  was  an  empress.  Jingu 
Kogu.  the  wife  of  Chinai-tenno.  whose  life  and  deeds  of 
heroism  are  commemorated  by  the  painters  of  J.  and  in  the 
popular  lit.  of  the  country.  Osin-tenno.  the  son  of  Jingu 
Kogu.  a.«cended  the  throne  in  a.  d.  270.  and  reigned  about 
43  yrs.  :  his  reign  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  na- 
tional pride  by  the  Japanese.  The  next  man  of  note  was 
Jintokutenno.  During  his  reign  (31.3-399 1  extensive  inunda- 
tions led  to  the  construction  of  dikes  along  the  rivers,  and 
rice-houses  and  mills  for  cleaning  rice  were  for  the  first 
time  built.  Lichu-tenno  came  to  the  throne  in  400.  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Yuriyaku-tenno  i479i  mulberry  trees 
were  planted  throughout  the  empire,  and  special  attention 
was  first  given  to  the  manufacture  of  silk.  About  this  time 
also  carpenters  were  induced  to  immigrate  from  Corea.  and 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  that  country  to  make  certain  col- 
lections of  Chi.  lit.  The  first  event  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  era  beginning  with  the  yr.  500  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Booddhist  religion  into  J.,  which  was 
destined  to  take  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Sintu 
religion  and  the  moral  instruction  of  Confucius.  In  794. 
the  gen.  govt,  having  been  divided  into  8  boards  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chi.,  the  central  power  of  the  empire  was 
fixed  at  Miako  :  and  about  this  time  was  pub.  the  Rit^  Rio, 
a  code  of  laws  which  are  partly  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  Another  event  of  this  period  was  the  introduction 
of  an  alphabet  called  the  Hira  Kana.  to  facilitate  the  read- 
ing of  Chi.  During  the  reign  of  the  emp.  Itsisio  (,987-1012)  2 
terrible  plagues  visited  the  empire. 

The  500  yrs.  which  follow  a.  d.  1000  are  of  greater  im- 
poi"tance  than  the  preceding  era.  and  may  be  written  in  the 
successive  rise  to  power  of  individuals  connected  with  the 
peerage  of  the  realm,  and  especially  the  families  of  Fusi- 
wara.  Sungawara.  Minnamoto.  Tatchibanna.  and  other 
names  regarded  as  illustrious  and  held  in  veneration  to  the 
present  day.  From  this  time  forwai"d  the  leading  events  in 
Japanese  liist.  multiplied  with  increa.<ed  rapidity.  The  16th 
century  brought  no  cessation  from  intestine  war  and  assas- 
sination. In  1541  Antony  Mora.  Francis  Zaimor.  and  An- 
thony Pexot.  3  Port,  merchants,  were  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  Kiusiu.  and  the  firearms  which  they  had  with  them 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  fact  was  noted  in  the  national  calendars.  In  1543  the 
Port,  merchants  came  back  again,  bringingwith  them  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  from  that  time  the  hist,  of  the  empire  was 
chronicled  in  the  lit.  of  Europe.  Francis  Xavier  visited  the 
countrj"in  l.'>49.  About  1.5.57themilitarychieftain  namedXobu 
Xanga'made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and 
for  more  than  'Al  yrs.was  the  master-spirit  of  the  empire.  Un- 
der his  encouragement  the  Jesuits  rose  to  favor  and  power 
at  court,  and  in  1581  they  claimed  to  have  in  J.  200  chs.  and 
not  less  than  1.50.000  Chrs.  He  was  reputed  a  brave,  am- 
bitious, and  able  man.  and  not  without  many  moral  vir- 
tues, and  he  laughed  at  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  con- 
sidered the  bonzes  as  impostors.  When  he  died  the  tide  of 
prosperity  turned  and  ebbed  until  it  gradually  swept  the 
whole  Jesuit  priesthood  from  the  shoi-es  of  J.  After  the 
death  of  Xobu  Xanga.  the  man  who  had  once  been  his 
servant  and  afterward  his  chief  military  assistant,  became 
the  militarj-  ruler  or  shiogoon.  His  name  was  Taikosama. 
In  1583.  with  his  permission,  the  Jesuit  fathers  induced  4 
young  noblemen  to  visit  the  pt>pe  in  Rome,  which  expedi- 
tion la.sted  for  8  yrs.  In  l.Vv5  he  became  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  Jesuits,  although  he  would  not  accept  their 
religion  for  himself :  but  when  his  plans  had  ripened,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  confident  of  increasing  success,  he  sud- 
denly gave  them  notice  to  quit  the  country  within  30 
days',  forbidding  them  to  preach  their  religion  on  pain  of 
death.  The  threat  was  not  carried  out.  and  the  Jesuits 
continued  in  the  country,  and  he  was  charged  with  chang- 
ing his  policy  because  he  desired  to  use  their  ships  in  a  pro- 
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ject  to  invade  Corea.  In  1592  2  envoys  from  Manila  and  tlie 
Philippines  were  received  by  Taikosama,  tlie  first  of  which 
brought  with  them  4  recollets  of  St.  Francis  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary ser\ice.  Araon<j  their  presents  was  a  Sp.  horse, whose 
blood  has  probably  affected  the  breed  now  known  in  J.  In 
1596  a  comet  was  visible  in  the  empire,  and  on  its  disappear- 
ance a  terrible  earthquake  occurred,  which  seemed  to  prog- 
nosticate the  death  of  the  shiogoon.  While  winking  at  the 
stealthy  operations  of  the  Jesuits,  he  caused  25  of  them  to 
be  punished  by  the  death  of  the  cross.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  ho.stility,  when  he  became  sick  in  1598  he  admitted 
a  Romish  pi-iest  to  his  bedside,  and  then  d.  The  yr.  1599  is 
given  as  that  in  which  the  Eng.  and  Dut.  ships  visited  the 
country.  Dut.  pilots  had  already  for  several  yrs.  been  navi- 
gating the  surrounding  seas,  and  William  Adams,  the  Eng. 
pilot  of  the  Dut.  fleet  of  5  sail  which  left  Texel  in  June  1598, 
did  not  reach  Boongo  imtil  Apr.  1600,  when  his  crew  was 
found  to  be  reduced  to  9  or  10  men. 

The  great  event  which  characterized  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  was  the  accession  to  power  of  lyeyas  Mikawa- 
no-kami.  He  acquired  great  power,  one  secret  of  winch 
seems  to  have  been  that  when  he  once  made  a  promise  he 
never  broke  it,  the  most  pei-fect  reliance  being  therefoi'e 
placed  upon  his  word.  He  was  reputed  a  true  lover  of  his 
(country,  and  was  never  accused  of  being  personally  ambi- 
tious. He  was  a  friend  to  all  kinds  of  internal  improve- 
ments, ruled  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  was  lionored 
with  the  title  of  Se-i-dai-Shiogoon,  or  "  tranquillizer  of  bar- 
barians and  commandei'-in-chief."  The  most  important 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  promulgation  of  a  code  of  laws, 
100  in  number,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  in 
power.  The.se  laws  have  had  a  paramount  influence  with 
the  rulers  of  J.  ever  since  the  death  of  lyeyas,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  nation  was  blessed  with  an  uninterrupted 
peace  for  more  than  200  yrs.  after  the  death  of  lyeyas.  For 
about  20  yrs.  prior  to  the  yr.  1614  the  Jesuits  had  obtained 
such  a  footing  in  J.  that  they  claimed  to  have  made  more 
than  100,000  converts.  Although  they  entered  the  country  as 
missionaries,  tlicy  were  dtnounced  as  preachers  of  sedition. 
The  opposition  wlii<-h  they  called  forth  soon  became  so 
bitter  that  in  I6.3ii  tlie  govt,  issued  an  order  that  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  as  it  appeared  on  the  copper  medals  should 
be  periodically  desecrated  by  being  trampled  under  foot. 
After  such  demonstrations  it  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  when  the  time  came  for  driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  the 
<^ountry  the  expulsion  should  have  been  attended  with  many 
acts  of  cruelty.  Various  attemi>ts,  at  long  intervals,  were 
made  by  different  foreign  nations  to  reopen  a  trade  with  the 
country.  The  Dut.,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  bitterly  op- 
po.sed  all  such  measures— the  former  from  cupidity,  and  the 
latter  from  self-defence.  In  18.54  Sir  James  Stirling,  an  Eng. 
admiral,  concluded  a  treaty  with  J.,  and  in  18.58  it  was  pixi- 
claimed  by  the  Japanese  that  they  had  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Amer.,  Eng.,  Dut.,  Rus.,  and  Port. 

As  to  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  empire 
during  the  last  20  yrs.,  they  resemble  the  stories  of  romance 
and  are  among  the  marvels  of  the  age.  During  these  the 
Japanese  govt,  resumed  its  work  of  reform,  the  prominent 
ideas  being  the  education  of  Japanese  students  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Amer.,  Eng.,  Rus.,  Ger..  Aus.,  and  Fr.  ;  and  in  1872 
the  great  embassy,  headed  by  Tomomi  Iwakura,  visited  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe,  the  calendar  of  the  W.  nations  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  old  J.,  and  the  empii-e  rapidly  became 
an  important  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  people  of  J.  are  divided  into  8  classes,  as  follows  :  the 
Koongays,  or  Mikado  nobility  ;  the  Daimios,  or  Yedo  nobil- 
ity ;  the  Hattamotos,  or  lower  daimios ;  the  Hiakshos,  or 
farmers  without  rank  or  title  ;  the  Shokonoris,  who  are 
artisans;  the  Akiudos  or  merchants;  the  Kiveiamonos,  or 
aitors  and  beggars  ;  and  the  Yaytas,  who  are  turners,  shoe- 
makers, and  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  leather.  In  the 
island  of  Yesso  are  to  be  found  a  people  called  Ainos,  who 
resemble  the  Indians  of  N.  Amer.  The  religions  of  the  em- 
pire are  2,  Sintuism  and  Booddhism,  while  the  higher  classes 
seem  to  be  partial  to  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius. 
The  lit.  of  the  country  is  quite  extensive  ;  cheap  books  and 
instructive  art-productions  are  always  in  great  demand, 
a  ^ery  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  a  love  of  drawing  and  painting  is  very  common. 
The  food  upon  which  they  subsist  is  rice,  the  chief  produc- 
tion ;  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  ;  and  among 
their  leading  productions  may  be  mentioned  silk,  tea,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  salt,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  lead. 
Tobacco  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Their  fruits 
are  numerous,  and  their  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  the 
secrets  of  the  soil  is  extensive.  Their  skill  in  manufacturing 
is  of  the  highest  order.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  intellectual  activity  among  the  Japanese  is  found  in  the 
use  they  are  making  of  the  press  ;  books  and  newspapers, 
both  in  the  Japanese  and  Eng.  langs.,  are  multiplying  every 
day.  All  the  religious  machinery  has  been  abolished  bv  im- 
jierial  decree  ;  the  2  colls,  in  the  metropolis  of  Yedo  con- 
tained 503  pupils,  but  have  greatly  hicreased  since  1872 : 
there  were  also  13  hospitals  and  almshouses  ;  tiie  imperial 
army  consists  of  35,5(30  men  in  peace,  and  in  war  50.2:30 ;  a 
number  of  Japanese  officers  and  sub-officers  were  in  recent 
yrs.  instructed  by  Fr.  military  men  at  Yokohama.  The  navy 
of  J.  consisted  in  1883  of  29  vessels  with  196  cannons  and  4073 
men,  of  whom  .568  were  officers  of  good  military  training. 
The  first  line  of  railway,  frrnn  Hiogo  to  Osaka,  '25  m.,  was 
opened  June  12,  187,5.  At  the  end  of  June  18S3  there  were 
open  for  traffic  42  kil.  of  railway,  besides  several  important 
lines  being  in  course  of  construction.  The  ports  of  Hiogo- 
t  »saka,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraphs.  There  are 
5169  post-offices  in  J.,  handling  29,018,6,59  letters,  13,511,740 
postcards,  11.312.643  newspapers.  There  were  telegraphs 
of  a  length  of  74.35  kil.  at  the  end  of  1882.  The  system  of 
govt,  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 


archy. Tlie  power  of  the  mikado  is  absolute  and  un- 
limited. He  acts  through  an  executive  ministry,  divided 
into  8  depts.  At  the  side  of  the  ministry  stands  the 
"  Sain "  or  senate,  composed  of  30  members,  and  the 
"  Shoin  "  or  council  of  state,  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  both  nominated  by  the  mikado,  and  consulted  by 
him  at  his  pleasure.  The  reigning  emp.  isMutsu  Hito,  b.  at 
Yedo  Sept.  22,  1852;  succeeded  his  father  1877  ;  married  Dec. 
28,  1868,  to  Princess  Haru-ko,  b.  Apr.  17,  1850,  daughter  of 
Prince  Itchidgo. 

Commerce  of  Japan  .—The  latest  complete  accounts  are  for 
the  yr.  1879.  In  1883  tlie  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
$35,700,000  and  of  imports  to  $28,4.58,000.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  J.  is  carried  on  mainly  with  2  countries— viz. 
G.  Brit,  and  the  U.  S.,  the  former  absorbing  more  than  %  of 
the  whole.  The  staple  article  of  export  is  raw  silk ;  the 
other  chief  exports  are  rice,  tea.  and  tobacco.  The  staple 
article  of  imports  consists  of  cotton  goods;  beside  these 
the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics  and  of  iron, 
wrought  and  unwronght. 

Imperial  Mint.— The  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
founded  on  the  plan  of  the  IT.  S.,  was  commenced  in  1871, 
since  which  time  the  old  and  various  stvles  of  Japanese 
money  have  gone  out  of  existence.  The  'coin  called  a  yen 
is  equivalent  to  the  Amer.  dollar,  and  is  made  of  both  gold 
and  silver ;  the  sen  is  equal  to  the  Amer.  cent,  and  the  rin 
is  the  same  as  the  Amer.  mill. 

Miner  ah. —The  mineral  wealth  of  J.  has  liitherto  been 
very  extensive,  and  the  future  developments,  conducted  by 
modern  inventions  connected  with  mining,  are  likely  greatly 
to  increase  the  wealth.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold  have  been 
exported  on  a  large  scale  ever  since  1.545.  Lead  ores  are 
abundant,  but  that  mineral  has  never  been  popular  among 
the  Japanese.  Iron  ores  of  many  kinds  are  found,  also  su- 
perior varieties  of  coal,  and  within  the  last  few  yrs.  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  these  im- 
portant sources  of  wealth. 

Population  .—The  total  pop.,  1883,  was  37,011,964.  The  whole 
number  of  foreigners  in  1882  was  6187. 

Legislative  In/ormalion.— The  govt,  is  organized  on  a  basis 
which  is  partly  European.  The  mikado  is,  theoretically,  an 
absolute  sovereign,  who  reigns  and  governs,  but  the  work 
of  govt,  is  can-ied  on  by  the  (Jreat  Council,  which  is  divided 
into  3  sections,  denominated  Centre,  Right,  and  Left.  The 
Centre  is  composed  of  the  prime  minister,  vice-prime  min- 
ister, and  5  advisers.  The  Left  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
the  council  of  .state,  the  functions  of  which  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  ¥v.  Conseil  d'iltat,  so  far  as  the  preparation 
and  discussion  of  laws  is  concerned.  The  Right  includes  all 
the  ministers  and  vice-ministers  of  the  8  depts.  The  min- 
isters decide  all  ordinary  questions,  but  points  of  real  im- 
poi'tance  are  reserved  for  the  Great  Council,  presided  over 
by  the  mikado.  The  local  administration  in  the  provs.  is 
in  the  hands  of  prefects,  one  of  them  residing  in  each  of  the 
75  dists.  The  powers  of  these  prefects  are  far  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  any  similar  functionaries  in  Europe. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  tlicii-  judicial  action,  for  they 
cannot  execute  sentences  involving  banishment  or  death 
until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Japanese  Literature. — The  Japanese  po.ssess  a  copious  lit., 
have  a  fondness  for  reading,  and  indulge  themselves  in 
study  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  native  books  are  di- 
vided into  3  gen.  classes,  as  follows  :  Kanguku,  or  Chi.  clas- 
sical lit.  In  this  class  may  be  included  works  on  Booddhism, 
written  in  Chi.,  and  the  form  of  verse  known  as  Shi ;  Ilrt- 
gaku,  or  native  books  upon  Japanese  subjects,  such  as  liist.. 
geog.,  art,  and  anc.  legends  written  in  verse  ;  and  Kesaku.  or 
novels,  tales,  and  historical  romances.  Of  this  class  they 
possess  an  immense  variety.  Among  the  more  noted  of  the 
older  writers  7nay  be  mentioned  Kiosan.  Kioden,  Sekku, 
Samba,  and  Hokuba,  whose  productions  range  from  ro- 
mantic hist,  to  very  romantic  fiction.  Some  of  the  more 
popular  writers  of  later  times  are  Bakkin,  whose  tales  em- 
bodied real  names  ;  Tanehiko,  who  described  his  own  times, 
just  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  ;  Tamenaga,  a  popular 
novelist ;  Rei  Sanyow,  noted  for  his  histories ;  Seigan,  a 
poet,  writing  in  Chi. ;  Motoori,  a  writer  on  lang. ;  Atstane. 
an  essayist ;  Oguni  Takamasa,  a  poet ;  and  Xakamura  and 
Fukugawa,  both  of  whom  are  Eng.  scholars,  but  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  more  useful  writers  of  the  present  day. 
\_Froiiiwig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Chakles  Lanman.] 

Japan  Clover  (Lespedezastriata),  a  plant  introduced  into 
the  S.  U.  S.  before  1845  from  E.  Asia,  and  which  has  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  a  low  annual,  growing  to  the 
height  of  little  over  a  foot  on  the  poorest  soils,  and  is  readily 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Japan'ning,  the  art  of  applying  a  varnish  as  practised 
in  Japan.  The  varnish  is  the  resinous  product  of  the  bush 
ourosi  no  ki,  or  varnish  plant.  It  is  at  first  cream-like,  but 
becomes  black  by  exposure.  A  fine  powder  of  charred  wood 
is  added  after  it  has  become  black.  It  becomes  glass-like  in 
its  hardness,  and  is  extremely  tough,  so  as  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water.  It  is  then  pohshed.  When  applied  to 
])apier-mache  the  varnish  forms  a  binding  like  an  enamel. 
The  excellence  of  the  coating  is  improved  by  multiplying  the 
coats,  and  in  some  cases  20  or  more  are  applied.  Japanned 
or  patent  leather  is  made  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Japan, 
and  next  in  Fr.  It  is  effected  by  applying  to  thin  leather  a 
composition  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  colored  with  burnt 
umber  and  ivory  or  lampblack.  The  term  japanning  is  im- 
properly applied  not  only  to  simple  lacquering  and  varnish- 
ing, but  also  to  different  kinds  of  mineral  and  glass  or  porce- 
lain glazing,  or  in  fact  to  vitrification. 

Ja'plietli  (Heb.  Ye'pheth,  "  widespreading  "  or  "fair"], 
one  of  the  3  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  progenitor  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  peopling  of  the  N.  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
perhaps  Thrace.  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  usually 
deduced  from  J.,  who  is  suppo.sed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gr.  lapetos,  the  father  of  Prometheus.  J.  .seems  to  have 
been  born  100  yrs.  before  the  Flood. 
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Japu'ra,  Hyapiira,  orCaquet'a,  arlverof  S.  Amer., 
rises  in  tlio  Andes  of  Ecuador,  runs  between  Ecuador  and 
New  liranada.  then  through  Brazil,  and  enters  the  Amazon 
at  hit.  1°  AV  S.  and  Ion.  72°  •M'  W..  after  a  course  of  about 
lUX)  ni.    Its  navigratlon  is  impeded  by  rapids  and  cataracts. 

Jar'ves  (J.\mes  Jackson),  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Au?.  20, 
181S.  Weakness  of  the  eyes  compelling  him  to  desist  from 
study,  he  travelled  extensively  on  this  continent,  and  resided 
for  some  yrs.  at  Honolulu,  where  he  pub.  the  Polynesian,  the 
first  newspaper  i>rinted  there.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
these  ,i<iurneyin!,'s  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  has  since 
made  ills  chief  residence,  mostly  in  Paris  and  Florence,  de- 
votinir  himself  to  the  study  of  art  and  to  the  collection  of  a 
irallery  of  pictures  illustratinfr  the  different  schools  of  paint- 
insr.  The  collection,  a  larjie  and  interestinjj  one,  was  ex- 
liibited  in  New  York,  and  after  various  fortunes  it  found 
temporary  refuge  in  tlie  Fine-Art  Gallery  of  Yale  Coll.  at 
New  Haven.  Conn.  Mr.  J.  has  written  Scenes  and  Scenery  of 
till:  SiiHfliric/i  In/ani/s,  Srenex  and  Scenery  in  C'af.,  Parisian 
s'uihts  mill  Fr.  Principles,  etc. 

Jar'vis  (Abk.\h.\m).  B.  D.,  b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn..  May  .5. 
I73ii.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1761  :  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  Lond.  in  17W,  in  which  yr.  he  became 
rector  of  Christ  ch.,  Middletown.  In  1797  he  was  consecrated 
bp.  of  Conn,  to  succeed  Seabury,  and  settled  at  New  Haven. 
I).  >rav  3.  1813. 

Jarvls  (Ed\v.\ri)).  A.  B.,  A.  ^\..  M.  D.,  b.  Jan.  9,  1803.  at 
concoi-d,  Mass.  ;  grad.  in  18-,J()  at  Harvard  Univ.,  and  at  the 
med.  coll.  of  same  inst.  in  1830  ;  practised  In  Xorthfield  and 
Concord,  Mass..  T.oiiisville,  Ky.,  and  32  yrs.  in  Dorchester, 
Mass. ;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  vital  statistics,  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  insanity,  etc.  His  prin.  writings  are 
Physiology  and  Health,  Report  on  the  Number  and  Condition  of 
the  IriMine  and  Idiots  of  Mass..  Report  on  the  Mortality  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  Census  of  1870,  beside  numerous  essays  in  jour- 
nals and  magazines.  In  1852  he  became  pres.  of  the  Amer. 
Statistical  Association. 

Jarvls  (John  Wesley),  b.  at  S.  Shields,  on  the  Tyne, 
Eng..  1780:  passed  his  infancy  with  his  imcle,  the  celebrated 
John  Wesley  :  came  to  Amer.  at  the  age  of  .5  ;  his  father  left 
the  lad  in  Phila.,  where  he  obtained  such  instruction  as  he 
could  :  he  came  to  New  York  as  an  engraver,  executed  pro- 
files on  glass  in  l)lack  and  gold  leaf,  painted  miniatures,  but 
soon  imdertook  portraits  in  oil,  and  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence. J.  painted  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812. 
His  portraits  of  Hull,  Perry.  Bainbridge.  Swift,  Brown,  and 
McDonough  are  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York  :  those  of  John 
Randolph,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  Egbert 
Benson  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
J.  painted  with  success  in  Baltimore,  Charleston.  Richmond, 
and  New  Orleans,  where  some  of  his  best  work  is  to  be  seen. 
D.  Jan.  12,  1840.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Jarvis  (Samuei-  Farmer),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  MiddletowTi, 
Conn.,  Jan.  20.  1786,  being  a  son  of  Bp.  Abraham  Jarns.  He 
grad.  at  Yale  in  180.5.  entered  the  Episcopalian  ministrjr  in 
1810  ;  was  prof,  of  biblical  criticism  in  the  Gen.  Theological 
Sem.  1819 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1820-26,  when  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  remained  there  10  yrs.  Returning  to 
Amer.  in  183.5,  he  became  prof,  of  Oriental  lit.  in  Trinity  Coll., 
Hartford,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
Amer.  Epis.  Ch.  Among  his  writings  are  a  ('hronological  In- 
troduction to  the  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  and  A  Discourse  on  (he  Re- 
ligion of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  N.  Amer.     D.  Mar.  26,  1851. 

Ja'slier,  Book  of,  a  Heb.  work  twice  cited  in  the 
( ).  T.  (Jo.sh.  X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  but  no  longer  extant.  The 
f<)rmer  citation  is  the  apostrophe  of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  latter  the  elegy  of  David  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JafSj'inliie,  Yellow',  an  indigenous  twining  plant 
I  Gelsemium  seinpeni  re  ii.-<.  natural  order  Loganiacea?)  growing 
in  rich  damp  soil  in  the  coast -dists.  from  Va.  to  the  Gulf.  It 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  large,  deep-yellow,  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  climbs  trees  in  the  S.  forests.  The  root  is  used 
in  med.  under  the  name  gelse/nit/m,  and  contains  as  its  active 
principle  an  alkaloid,  gel-iemia.  It  is  a  nerve-poisou,  causing 
motor  and  sensory  ijaralysis,  and  may  be  fatal  in  overdose 
through  paralysis  of  respiration.  Edward  Curtis. 

JTa'sou  [Gr.  'lao-iur.  "healer"  or  "atoner"],  a  fabulous 
liero  of  the  earliest  (ir.  mythology,  who  led  the  Argonauts 
(see  Argonaut.e)  to  Colchis  for  the  recovery  of  the  (iolden 
Fleece,  which  he  secured  tlirough  aid  of  Medea  (which  see). 

JTason,  a  tyrant  of  I'hera?  in  Thessaly,  came  into  power 
about  B.  c.  395,  and  imdertook  to  reduce  all  Thessaly  under 
his  dominion.  In  b.  c.  375  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering 
all  the  cities  except  Pharsalus.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
chosen  dictator  of  Thessaly,  took  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  states  of  Gr.,  but  was  assassinated  b.  c.  370. 

Jas'per,  Ind.     See  Appendix. 

Jasper  [Gr.  iao-jrisj,  a  mineral,  of  the  quartz  family,  oc- 
curring in  veins  and  large  masses,  Imbedded  in  rocks,  some- 
times as  a  rock  itself,  and  often  in  the  shape  of  pebbles.  It 
is  characterized  by  opacity  and  l)y  numerous  colors.  It  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  takes  a  tine  polisii.  It  was  the  12th 
stone  inserted  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
and  the  first  of  the  12  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem;  it  was  also  the  material  of  the  wall,  and  the 
irlory  of  the  Divine  Being  is  compared  with  a  J. 

Jasper  i William),  h.  in  S.  C.  about  1750;  enlisted  at 
the  commcm-ement  of  the  Revolution,  became  a  sergeant, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  upon  Ft.  Moultrie 
by  a  Brit,  fleet.  June  28.  1776,  by  leaping  through  an  embra- 
sure under  a  galling  cannonade  to  receiver  the  flag  of  the 
state.  ,iust  shot  off.  (iov.  l^itlcdge  gave  J.  his  own  sword. 
<ift'ere<i  hini  a  commission  as  licut..  which  he  declined,  and 
employed  him  thereafter  upon  outpost  and  picket  duty,  in 
wliichhe  frc()ueiitly  distiim-uishcd  himself  by  deeds  of  ec- 
centric daring.  In  the  assault  upon  Savaimah  lOct.  9,  1779) 
J.  accompanied  DKsiaing  and  Lincoln  in  their  attack  upon 
the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  and  was  killed  while  attempting  to 
fasten  to  the  parapet  the  colors  of  his  regiment.  A  square 
in  the  city  <jf  Savannah  and  a  co.  in  (ia.  beai-  his  name. 


Jas'sy,  the  cap.  of  Moldavia,  which  since  1861  forms  a 
part  of  Roumania,  on  a  tributary  of  the  R'uth.  It  is  poorly 
built ;  fine  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  splendid  palaces  ai- 
ternate  with  miserable  huts.    Pop.  90.(.)00. 

Jats,  or  Jauts,  a  race  inhabiting  N.  W.  India  between 
the  Indus  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ganges,  variously 
considered  as  descendants  of  Geta?,  Dacians.  Huns.  Avars, 
or  other  anc.  races.  They  are  divided  in  religion  between 
Mohammedanism,  Brabmanism,  and  the  .Sikh  doctiines. 

Jaiibert,  zho-bair'  (Chevalier  Pierre  Amedee).  b.  at 
Aix,  in  Provence.  S.  Fr.,  June  3.  1779;  studied  Oriental 
laiigs.  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy :  at  the  age  of  19  accom- 
panied the  Fr.  expedition  to  Egypt  as  interpreter :  was 
sent  to  Per.  in  1805 :  imprisoned"  several  months  by  the 
pasha  of  Ba.jazid  :  became  in  1815  charge  d'affaires  at  Con- 
stantinople :  in  1818  travelled  to  India  with  the  ob.iect  of 
bringing  to  Fr.  a  herd  of  Cashmere  or  Thibetan  goats  :  be- 
came a  prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  at  the  Coll  of  Fr.,  member  of 
the  Acad  of  Inscriptions,  peer  of  Fr.  and  councillor  of  state  : 
pub.  his  travels  in  Armenia  and  Per.,  a  Tur.  gram.,  a  Berber 
gram,  and  diet.,  and  a  Fr.  translation  of  the  Arabian  geog. 
Edrisi.     D.  at  Paris  Jan.  28.  1817. 

Jaundice,  .iahn'dis.  This  is  a  greenish-yellow  color  of 
the  skin  which  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  coloring- 
matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  We  may  have  J.  produced 
in  2  ways — either  from  suppression  or  retention  of  bile ; 
the  former  is  due  to  some  disease  of  the  liver  which  in- 
capacitates it  for  perfoi-ming  its  function.  J.  from  reten- 
tion of  bile  is  produced  in  this  way :  The  bile,  having 
Ijeen  already  formed,  is  prevented  from  making  its  way 
into  the  intestines  by  .some  obstruction  in  the  bile-ducts,  as 
a  bihary  calculus.  (See  Gall  Stones.)  The  indications  for 
treatment  are  to  improve  the  patient's  gen.  condition  by  a 
proper  and  nutritious  diet  and  remove  constipation.  After 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction  we  may  hasten  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  J.  and  the  annoying  itching  which  accom- 
panies it,  by  steam  and  alkaline  baths. 

Java,  jah'va,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
third  largest  of  the  Sunda  group,  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  bounded  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Java,  E.  by  the  Strait 
of  Bali,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
Area,  49,730  sq.  m.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  island  lie  some 
tracts  of  low,  level  land,  mostly  consisting  of  mangrove 
swamps,  and  presenting  a  coast  unsafe  for  navigation,  and 
containing  very  few  landlocked  harbors,  such  as  those  of 
Batavia  and  Surabaya,  though  affording  several  good  road- 
steads. Other-wise,  the  whole  island  is  mountainous,  trav- 
ersed from  E.  to  W.  by  several  ranges  of  mts.,  of  which 
the  southernmost  forms  a  rough  and  broken  coast-line, 
washed  by  a  heavy  surf.  The  highest  points  are  Semiru, 
12,2.50  ft.,  and  Slaiuat.  11,320  ft.  These  ranges  are  of  vol- 
canic formation:  active  volcanoes  and  violent  eruptions 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  volcano  Papandayang 
covered  in  1  night  in  1772  an  area  of  7  m.  radius  with  a  layer 
of  ashes  .50  ft.  thick,  and  in  1822  Galunggong  caused  still 
greater  destruction  by  a  single  eruption.  But  the  most 
dreadful  eruption  was  that  of  Aug.  1883.  The  mts.  are 
generally  clad  to  their  very  tops  with  splendid  forests, 
and  enclose  beautiful,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well-water- 
ed valleys,  numerous  rivers  flowing  down  to  the  sea  from 
both  sides,  generallv  rapid  and  shallow,  but  sometimes 
luiAigable,  as.  for  instance,  the  Solo.  Kediri.  and  Tjimanoek. 
Although  gold-dust  is  found  in  several  rivers,  and  coal  and 
rock-salt  in  some  rat. -tracts,  and  although  mineral  springs 
of  different  kinds  abound  all  over  the  island,  yet  the  Java- 
nese mts.  are  devoid  of  minerals  suitable  for  mining.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  in  the  N.  mar.shes.  but  at  a  little  eleva- 
tion it  is  not  only  healthful  but  agreeable.  The  wet  season, 
with  its  westerly  winds,  lasts  from  Oct.  to  Mar.,  but  even 
during  this  time  dry  periods  with  fair  weather  occur.  Vege- 
table life  is  developed  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Rice  is  the 
prin.  cereal,  and  in  places  where  Irrigation  can  be  effected 
it  is  raised  in  2  crops  annually.  Coffee  is  the  staple  product 
of  the  countr.v,  and  is  cultivated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  govt,  in  plantations  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2tX)0  ft. 
Sugar  and  spices  of  superior  quality  are  raised  without 
difSculty.  Cotton  is  also  grown,  fromwliicha  coarse  fabric 
is  made"  The  largest  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  vast 
forests  of  the  most  valuable  trees— the  tig  tree,  the  <laminar 
jiine,  and,  first  among  all.  the  teal-  tree,  which  yields  the 
best  timber  known.'  Eipially  abundant  is  animal  life. 
Buffaloes  are  generally  used  in  agricultural  labor,  and  are 
more  numerous  than  oxen  and  horses.  The  wild  ox  and  2 
kinds  of  wild  hogs  are  ccmimon  ;  also  the  royal  tiger,  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros,  numerous  kinds  of  apes,  immense 
bats  5  ft.  across  the  wings,  the  peacock,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fish.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malayan  race,  but  in  ca- 
pacitv  for  civilization  they  surpass  all  other  branches  of  this 
family.  In  the  15th  i-entury  they  embraced  Mohammedan- 
ism ;  "before  that  time  Booddhisin  was  their  religion,  and 
many  Booddhist  temples  are  found  in  the  island,  as.  for  in- 
stance, the  Boro  Buddor.  In  1.511  the  Pint,  first  visited  J., 
and  in  1.595  the  Dut.  made  the  first  settlements  here.  In  1677 
the  whole  island  became  a  Dut.  colony,  and  since  18:W  it  has 
been  governed  as  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    Pop.  including  Madira  (which  see).  19,298,804. 

Clemens  Petkrsek. 

Javelle  ^Vater.    See  Eav  de  Javelle. 

Jaxar'tes,  or  Sir  Darya,  river  of  T<)orkistan,  rises  in 
the  Thian  Shan  Mts..  flows  through  the  Khirgheez  do- 
minions, and  divides  into  2  branches,  of  which  the  N.  and 
largest,  forming  the  boundary  between  Rus.  and  Toorkistan. 
falls  into  the  Sea  of  Ar.il.  while  the  S.  loses  itself  in  some 
small  lakes  in  the  steppes. 

Jay,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  family  Corvida?. 
The  typical  species  is  the  Oarrulus  glanduriiis.  or  common 
jay  of"  Europe.  The  common  blue  jay  of  the  E.  U.  S.  is  Cy- 
an'ura  cristalu.  The  I'.  S.  have  also  many  other  species  rep- 
resenting various  genera. 
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Jay  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  1-i,  1745,  grad.  at 
King's  (now  Columbia)  Coll.  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1768.  He  first  became  conspicuous  as  a  member 
of  the  "committee  of  correspondence  "  appointed  May  16, 
1774,  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  represent  their  views 
upon  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Boston  Port  bill ; 
was  the  supposed  author  of  the  suggestion  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Continental  Cong.,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member.  He  was  the  author  of  the  addi-ess  to  the  people 
of  G.  Brit,  adopted  by  the  first  Cong.  (Oct.  1774),  and  of  that 
to  the  people  of  Canada  adopted  by  the  second  Cong.  (May 
177.5) ;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence 
"with  European  friends  of  Amer.  Liberty,"  and  in  Apr. 
1776  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Cong,  of  N.  Y.  ; 
was  author  of  its  chief  public  documents,  and  on  its  disso- 
lution was  appointed  chief-justice.  In  1778  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Continental  Cong. ;  became  its  pres.,  and  was 
appointed  in  the  following  yr.  minister  to  Sp.  He  remained 
at  Madrid  2  yrs.  :  was  a  colleague  with  Franklin  and  Adams 
in  the  commission  which  negotiated  peace  with  6.  Brit. 
(Nov.  30, 1783),  and  on  returning  to  Amer.  in  1784  was  chosen 
by  Cong.  sec.  for  foi-eign  affairs — a  post  which  he  held  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  govt,  under  the  const. 
(1789).  He  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  federalist ;  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  N.  Y.  State  convention,  which  gave  its 
adhesion  to  the  const.  (1788),  and  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington (1789)  the  first  chief-.jiistice  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  sent 
as  niiiiister  to  Eng.  in  1794,  and  signed  (Nov.  19)  the  instru- 
ment known  as  "Jay's  treaty."  During  his  absence  in 
Eng.  he  was  elected  gov.  of  N.  Y.,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  6  yrs.— and  in  1801  withdrew  from  public  life,  declining 
a  second  appointment  as  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  for  which  he  was  nominated  by  Pres.  Adams  and 
(•oiilirnictl  by  the  Senate.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
keiit  aloof  from  political  contests,  but  taking  a  lively  int. 
in  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.  As  early  as  1785 
he  had  been  pres.  of  a  society  in  New  York  for  promoting 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  slavery  was  abolished  in  N.  Y.  in  1799.  (See  his  Life,  by 
his  son,  William  Jay.)    D.  May  17,  1839. 

Jay  (William),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  New 
York  June  16,  1789 ;  grad.  at  Yale  in  1807,  and  studied  law, 
which  he  never  actively  practised.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  temperance,  anti-slavery,  peace,  and  Bible  societies ; 
became  in  1818  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  1830- 
42  first  judge  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y..  but  lost  the  place 
because  of  his  anti-slavery  views.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  John 
Jay,  a  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Govt,  hi  Behalf  of 
Slarery,  etc.   "D.  Oct.  14,  1858. 

Jebail',  or  Jubeil,  the  modern  name  of  Gebal  or  Bijb- 
los,  one  of  the  most  aiic.  cities  of  Phoenicia,  noted  in  mythol- 
ogy for  the  birth  of  Adonis,  and  in  biblical  hist,  for  having 
furnished  the  artificers  (Giblites)  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Gebal  is  thought  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians before  the  rise  of  Sidon.  It  is  now  a  small  v.  on  the 
sea-coast  20  m.  N.  of  Beyroot ;  it  contains  a  castle  which  was 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  Crusades. 

Jeddo.     See  Yeddo. 

Jei'Tersoii  (New  Jefferson  sta.),  cap.  of  Greene  co., 
la.,  .50  m.  N.  W.  of  Des  Moines,  on  K.  \\.  and  Coon  River. 
Pop.  1870,  7i'9 ;  1880,  1444. 

Jefl'erson,  on  K.  K.,  cap.  of  A.shtabula  co.,  O.,  13  m.  S. 
of  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  1870,  869 ;  1880,  1008. 

Jefferson,  city  and  It.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Marion  co., 
Te.x.,  at  the  head  "of  navigation  on  the  Big  Cypress  Bayou, 
which  connects  with  Red  River.  Vast  beds  of  iron  and  coal 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  settled  in  1843,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  cotton,  etc.    Pop.  1870,  4190 ;  1880,  3260. 

Jefferson,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  26 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Janesville,  at  tiie  junction  of  Rock  and  Craw- 
fish rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  Liberal  Institute. 
Pop.  1870,  3176;  1880,  2115. 

Jefferson  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  3d  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  in 
Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1743.  His  family,  of  Welsh  ex- 
traction, was  settled  in  Va.  before  1019.  His  father,  Peter 
Jefferson  (d.  1757),  a  surveyor  and  planter,  married,  in  17.38, 
Jane  Randolph,  of  the  Va.  Randolphs,  by  whom  he  had  9 
childivn,  Thonuis  being  liis  3d  child  and  eldest  son.  He  en- 
t(_ri'(l  William  and  Mary  <  'nil.  in  n'iO,  remained  2  yrs.,  began 
tlic  study  of  the  law  at  Williamsliurg  under  George  Wythe 
In  1763,  and  in  1767  was  admitted  io  the  bar.  He  obtained  at 
once  a  large  and  profitable  practice,  his  pi'ofessional  income 
being  estimated  at  £500  a.  yr.,  and  increased  his  estate  to 
5000  acres  of  land.  He  married,  1773,  Martha  Skelton,  a 
young  widow,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Wayles,  whose 
death  the  next  yr.  doubled  J.'s  estate.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  1769.  he  served  in  that  body  till  the 
Revolution,  a  firm  supporter  of  libei'al  measures,  and  noted 
for  his  disapproval  of  slavei-y. 

He  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong. 
June  31,  1775,  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  reached  Phila.  and  Washington  left  that  city  to 
take  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  Although  he  ivas 
no  orator,  he  acquired  great  influence  by  his  readiness  in 
composition,  his  knowledge  of  law  and  usage,  his  modera- 
tion of  tone,  and  his  warm  devotion  to  the  country's  cause. 
After  serving  on  several  leading  cdinmitlci's  and'  drawintr 
important  papers,  he  was  chosen  to  draft  the  Dec  of  ind. 
In  Sept.  1776  he  resumed  liis  seat  in  the  Va.  legislature, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  (Jeorge  Wythe  and  James  Madi- 
son, he  spent  3  yrs.  in  adai)ting  the  laws  of  Va.  to  the  new 
oi'der  of  things,  and  in  otiicr  patriotic  laliors.  He  effected 
the  abolition  of  entail  and  i)rimogciiiture,  and  drew  the  law 
— the  first  ever  passed  by  a  legislature  or  adopted  l)y  a  govt, 
^which  secured  i>crfcct  religious  freedom.  June  1,  1779,  he 
succeeded  I';itrick  Henry  as  gov.  of  ^'a..  an  office  which  he 
resigned  aft<'r  linlding  it,  3  yrs.  One  of  his  own  estates  was 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  Cornwallis,  and  his  house  at  Mon- 
ticello  was  held  fi>r  some' days  by  'I'aiieton's  cav.,  J.  himself 
nan'owly  escaping  cuiUurc.    Sept.  6,  1782,  his  wife  d.,  leav- 


ing 3  children.  He  now  accepted  an  appointment  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  Fr..  which  he  had  declined  in  1776.  Before 
sailing  he  served  for  some  weeks  in  Cong,  at  Annapolis, 
where  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  bill  establishing  our  pres- 
ent system  of  decimal  currency.  Reaching  Paris  in  June 
1784,  he  remained  until  Oct.  178!).  He  was  filled  with  horror 
at  the  condition  of  Fr.,  and  attributed  the  gen.  misery  chiefly 
to  the  bad  govt. 

Beside  performing  the  usual  duties  of  his  place,  he  pub. 
his  Notes  on  Virginia,  sent  to  the  IT.  S.  seeds,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  enriched  Buffon's  collection  with  Amer.  specimens, 
forwarded  literary  and  scientific  news,  and  gave  useful  ad- 
vice to  La  Fayette  and  the  other  revolutionary  leaders. 
Nov.  18,  1789,  he  landed  in  Va.,  having  obtained  a  6  months' 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  daughters  home.  He 
was  met  by  a  letter  from  Pres.  Washington  appointing  him 
sec.  of  state.  He  entered  upon  its  duties  at  New  York  in 
Mar.  1791,  and  held  the  office  until  Jan.  1,  1794,  when  he  re- 
signed. During  his  tenure  of  this  office  the  2  political  parties 
became  .sharply  defined,  and  J.  was  recognized  as  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  iiaity.  In  1796  he  was  elected  V.-P.  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  was  sworn  in  Mar.  4,  1797.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency,  being  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1801.  He  se- 
lected an  able  cabinet— James  Madison,  sec.  of  state,  and  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  of  treas.  Administering  the  govt,  in  unbroken 
harmony  with  liis  ministers,  he  gradually  won  to  his  support 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  was  re-elected  in  1804.  Having 
declined  to  accept  a  nomination  for  a  3d  term,  he  retired  to 
private  life  Mar.  4,  1809,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  his  beautiful  seat,  Monticello.  Many  of  his  later  yrs.  were 
employed  in  founding  the  Univ.  of  Va.  D.  July  4, "1826,  the 
.50th  anniversary  of  tne  Dec.  of  Ind.,  a  few  hours  before  his 
contemporary  and  friend,  John  Adams.  (See  his  Wo7-ks, 
Memoirs,  and  Corresjwndence,  by  his  grandson,  T.  J.  Ran- 
dolph ;  Biographies,  by  his  granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Ran- 
dolph, and  by  James  Parton.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc,  bij  Jamks  Parton.] 

Jefferson  City,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mo.  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Cole  co.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mo.  River,  125  m. 
W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
State,  in  a  fertile  region  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  and  glass- 
sand.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  capitol,  the 
executive  mansion.  State  armory,  penitentiary,  Lincoln 
Inst.,  a  normal  school  for  colored  youth,  and  a  female  sem. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  City  Coll.  (P.  E.).  Pop.  1870,  4420 ; 
1880,  .5371. 

Jefferson  College.  See  Washington  and  JEFrERSoN 
College. 

Jefferso'nia  (./.  diphi/lla),  a  A'ernal  plant  of  the  order 
BerberidacefB,  popularly  known  as  twin-leaf,  from  its  two- 
parted  leaves,  which  rise  in  a  tuft  from  the  roots.  The  J.  is 
indigenous  to  the  N.  Central  States  of  the  U.  S.,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  Eng. 

Jef 'fersonville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Clarke  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  O.  River,  opposite  Louisville.  Ky.,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  R.  R.  bridge.  The  falls  of  the  O.  here  afford 
a  noble  water-power.  It  contains  the  Soutliern  State  peni- 
tentiary, and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  govt,  depot  of  sup- 
plies.   'Pop.  1870,  7254  ;  1880,  9.357. 

Jeffreys  (George),  Baron,  b.  at  Acton,  Denbigh,  Wales, 
in  1648  ;  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1669 ;  practised  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he 
acquired  ferocious  brutality ;  was  common  sergeant  of 
Loud.  1671  ;  affected  Puritanism,  but  was  knighted  in  1677 
and  made  solicitor  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  recorder  of  Loud. 
1678-80,  king's  sergeant  and  chief-justice  of  Chester  1680, 
baronet  1C81,  crown  counsel  against  Lord  Russell,  and  be- 
came chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  1683  :  sentenced  Al- 
gernon Sidney  1683,  tried  Baxter  and  Titus  Oates  168.5, 
received  a  peerage  1685,  and  held  the  Bloody  Assize  for  the 
trial  of  Monmouth's  adherents,  for  which  service  he  was 
made  lord  chancellor ;  was  a  party  in  the  misdeeds  of  James 
II. ;  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  confined  in  the  Tower  1688  ;  d. 
there  Apr.  18,  1689. 

Jeffries  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  .5,  1744, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1763 ;  studied  med.  at  Lond.  and  Aber- 
deen ;  returned  to  Boston  to  practise  his  profession,  and, 
accompanying  Brit,  forces  on  their  withdrawal  to  Halifax 
in  1776,  was  appointed  surgeon-gen.  In  1779  he  became  sur- 
geon-major to  all  the  Brit,  forces  in  Amer.,  but  soon  retired 
to  Eng.,  where  he  devoted  much  attention  to  scientific  ex- 
periment. In  1785  he  crossed  the  Channel  from  Dover  into 
Fr.  in  a  balloon  ;  in  1789  he  returned  to  Boston.  He  delivered 
in  1789  the  first  public  anatomical  lecture  ever  given  in  N. 
Eng.,  but  a  popular  sentiment  existing  against  dissections 
he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  course  of  instruction. 
D.  Sept.  16,  1819. 

Jeliosli'apliat  ("Jehovah's  judgment"),  the  4th  king 
of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Asa,  whom  he  succeeded  in  913 
B.  c,  and  reigned  to  887  b.  c.  Although  he  experienced  sev- 
eral reverses,  his  reign  was  generally  very  fortunate.  He 
worked  successfully  to  extirpate  idolatry,  kept  the  nations 
on  the  borders  in  awe,  and  agriculture  and  commei-ce  pros- 
pered under  his  rule. 

Jelio'vali  [llel).]  occurs  only  4  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Bible.  This  phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the 
consonants  of  the  name  (the  Heb.  alphabet  having  originally 
had  no  signs  for  vowels)  have  been  faithfully  preserved  by 
transiTiption,  the  Jews  for  ages  have  refrained  from  })ro- 
noi/iichi//  the  name  on  account  of  its  sacredness ;  so  that  the 
original  pronunciation  has  been  lost.  The  proper  form  of 
the  sacred  name  seems  to  have  been  Yahveh  or  Yahweh. 
As  to  its  significance,  since  it  expresses  existence  emphati- 
cally as  the  characteristic  of  God,  we  may  say  that  it  denotes 
the  perfection  of  existence.  Hence,  eternity,  self-existence, 
sovereignty,  unchangeableness,  and  especially  personality, 
are  conceptions  fainy  to  be  inferred  as  embodied  in  the 
name.  Jehovah,  rather  than  Elohim,  is  God  as  revealing 
himself,  as  a  hiwgivrr,  as  inspiring  propheci/,  as  the  faithf'd 
one,  as  the  object  uf  worship,  as"  the  I ivi nff  (iod,  as  the  re- 
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irardtr  of  good  and  punia/ier  of  evil.  In  gen.,  Elohim  may 
be  called  the  God  of  nature,  and  Jehovah  (Yahveh)  the  Gocl 
of  i*evelation. 

Je'liii  [Heb.  5W;(?,  meaning  uncertain],  the  11th  king  of 
Israel,  and  founder  of  the  4th  dynasty  in  the  N.  kingdom  ; 
reigned  b.  c.  883  to  8.55.  In  his  youth  J.  vras  one  of  the 
guards  of  Ahab,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram 
had  become  one  of  the  chief  military  leaders.  He  was 
anointed  by  one  of  the  prophets  under  Elisha's  directions, 
and  proceeded  to  the  massacre  of  King  Joram,  his  mother 
Jezebel,  his  guest  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judali,  70  brothers  of 
Joram,  42  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  and,  in  gen.,  of  all  the 
prophets,  priests,  and  worshippers  of  Baal.  The  reign  of  J. 
was  not  marked  by  any  further  remarkable  events. 

Jejeeblioy'  csir  Jamset.jee),  B.^rt.,  b.  at  Bombay,  India, 
July  15.  178^3,  belonged  to  that  Parsee  race  which  is  the  pres- 
ent representative  of  the  anc.  Zoroastrians  and  Mre-wor- 
shippers  of  Per.  lie  commenced  life  in  poverty,  made  sev- 
eral commercial  voyages  to  Chi.,  and  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  be  able  hi  1822  to  release  all  the  debtors  held  in  prison  in 
Bombay  by  paying  their  debts.  In  recognition  of  his 
princely  benefactions  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1842,  and  made  abaronet  in  1857.    D.  at  Bombay  Apr.  14, 1859. 

Jellacliicli  voii  Biizliii,  yel'lah-kik  fon  boot'sim 
(Count  Joseph^  b.  at  Peterwardein,  on  the  military  fron- 
tier of  Hungary,  Oct.  16,  1801  ;  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age  :  when  the  Magyar  revolution  broke  out  in  1848  he  threw 
his  influence  with  the  Slavic  pops,  into  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  Aus.  empire  ;  was  appointed  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia.  This  title  gave  him  an  almost  independent 
sovereignty,  which  he  used  by  assembling  a  Slavic  diet,  and 
organizing  the  S.  Slavonians  against  the  Hungarians.  The 
emp.  became  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  deprived  him  of  his 
new  rank,  and  summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
But  the  ban  of  Croatia  understood  the  situation ;  after  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  family,  he  invaded  Hungary,  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Windlschgratz,  aided  in  the  reconquest  of  Vienna, 
and  participated  in  the  important  campaigns  of  the  ensuing 
yr.  In  1850  J.  pub.  a  vol.  of  poems ;  commanded  in  18.53  an 
army  of  observation  on  the  Bosnia  frontier ;  received  the 
rank  of  count  in  1855.    D.  at  Agram  May  20,  1859. 

Jelly-Fisli,    See  Acalephs. 

Jeiu'Ison  (Robert,  Jr.),  b.  in  Ga.  ;  in  early  life  removed 
to  Ala.,  where  he  was  long  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  made  pres.  of  the  State  senate  in  1803,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  Confed.  Senate,  though  a  strong  anti-secession- 
ist ;  was  the  founder  of  the  financial  system  of  Ala.  (1&4~),  of 
the  State  insane  asylum,  and  of  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga R.  R.    D.  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Jeu'a,  town  of  Ger.  on  the  Saale.  Its  univ.,  founded  in 
1558,  was  1787-1806  the  most  celelirated  in  Ger.  On  Oct.  14, 
1800,  Nap.  totally  defeated  the  Prus.  army  on  the  heights 
outside  of  J.,  wliich  battle  for  many  yrs.  decided  the  fate  of 
N.  Ger.     Pop.  ]n,.337. 

Jenokes  (Thomas  A.),  b.  at  Providence,  E.  I.,  in  1818, 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1838 ;  studied  law,  and  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  R.  I.  bar  ;  was  clerk  of  State  legis- 
lature 1840-45,  and  member  of  38th,  39th,  40th,  and  41st  Congs. 
He  was  the  author  and  advocate  of  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
U.  S.,  and  in  the  40tii  Cong,  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
civil  service  of  the  U.  S.  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  tliere- 
of.     D.  Nov.  5,  1875. 

Jeiigis  (or  Jinglsi  Kliau.    See  Genghis  Khan. 

Jeulsel.     Se  Yenisei. 

Jeu'kins  (Charles  J.),  b.  in  the  dist.  (now  co.)  of  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  Jan.  6,  1805  ;  was  ed.  partly  at  the  Ga.  Univ.  and 
partly  at  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grad.  in 
1824 ;  studied  law,  and  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  In  1*30  was  elected  to  the  legislature  ;  in  1831 
was  elected  atty.-gen.  of  the  State  ;  was  returned  to  the  leg- 
islature 18.36  to  1850,  ranking  among  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  house,  and  being  speaker  thereof  whenever  his  party 
was  in  the  majority.  In  politics  he  was  reared  in  the  Jef- 
fersonian  State  Rights  school,  but  supported  Harrison  for 
Pres.  in  1840,  and  Clay  in  1844.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  convention  of  the  State  in  1850,  and  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Ga.  platform  adopted  by  that  body.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  the  State  called  under  the  proclamation  of  Pres.  Johnson 
in  1865.  and  in  the  same  yr.  was  elected  gov.  without  oppo- 
sition under  the  new  const.  This  position  he  held  until 
superseded  by  Gen.  Thos.  H.  Ruger  of  U.  S.  A.  in  1868.  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  Univ.     D.  June  14,  1883. 

Jeukf  us  (Thornton  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Va.  Dec.  11,  1811 ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  1828 ;  passed  mdpii.  18.34,  lieut. 
18;39,  in  Coast  Surv^ey  office  18:34-42,  commander  1855,  capt. 
1862,  com.  1866,  rear-admiral  1870  ;  retired  from  active  service 
Dec.  11, 1873.  Pre\ious  to  the  c.  war  he  served  in  many  posi- 
tions at  sea  and  on  shore.  Commanding  a  hydrographical 
party  of  the  Coast  Survey  1848-51,  he  framed  the  (uganic  law 
under  which  the  present  light-house  establislmKnt  has  been 
created  and  is  now  administered.  lie  commamled  sloop-of- 
war  Wachusett  in  James  and  Potomac  rivers  ist')2.  second 
division  of  Farragut's  fleet  off  Mobile  1802-03,  flect-capt. 
and  chief  of  staff  to  Fan-agut  18(i:3-(>4,  senit)r  naval  officer  in 
command  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  July  1863 ; 
wounded  at  College  Point,  below  Ft.  Donelson  ;  command- 
ed the  sloop-of-war  Richmond  and  the  second  division  of 
Farragufs  fleet  blockading  Mobile  1863-65 ;  from  1865  to 
1869  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation  ;  18.50-.58,  1860-62,  and 
1869-71,  naval  sec.  of  light-house  board;  1871  to  his  retire- 
ment, in  command  of  fleet  in  the  E.  I. 

Jenks  (Joseph),  b.  near  Lond.,  came  to  Lynn,  Mass., 
about  1645 ;  was  the  first  founder  who  worked  in  brass  and 
iron  in  Araer.  He  received  from  the  Mass.  gen.  court,  1646, 
a  patent  "  for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills  to  go  by  wa- 
ter," and  for  making  scythes  and  other  edged  tools,  with  a 


new-invented  saw-mill,  of  which  latter  process  he  patented 
an  improvement  in  165.5.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the 
dies  for  the  silver  coinage  of  the  colony  in  1652  ;  contracted 
in  1654  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  "  for  an  engine  to  carry 
water  in  case  of  fire,"'  and  in  1667  asked  the  gen.  court  for 
aid  in  wire-drawing.    D.  1083. 

Jenks  (William),  D.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov. 
25,  1778,  grad.  at  Harvard  1797:  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch. 
at  Bath,  Me.,  180.5-23 :  prof,  of  Eng.  and  Oriental  lit.  in  Bow- 
doin  Coll.  1815-18  ;  afterward  became  a  teacher  in  Boston  ; 
was  pastor  of  the  Green  st.  ch.,  Boston,  1826-45.  He  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  is  a  Comprehermve  Commentary. 
D.  Nov.  13,  1866. 

Jen'iier  (EdwardI.  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Berkeley,  Glouces- 
ter, Eng.,  May  17,  1749;  studied  surgery  at  Sudbury  and 
Lond.  1771-73  ;  appointed  naturalist  on  Cook's  second  expe- 
dition ;  retired  to  his  native  town  in  177-3.  In  1796  he  made 
his  first  successful  ai-ni-to-arm  inoculation  with  the  virus  of 
cowpox  as  a  preventive  to  infection  with  smallpox.  In  1798 
he  announced  his  discovery,  but  was  denounced  by  phys. 
and  clergy.  He  pub.  a  series  of  Inquirux  upon  the  subject. 
The  importance  of  his  discovery  was  finally  conceded.  D, 
Jan.  26.  1823. 

Jenner  (Sir  WilliamX  Bart..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Chatham  in 
1815 ;  was  ed.  at  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond. ;  became  in  1848  prof,  of 
pathological  anat.,  in  1857  of  chemical  med. ;  was  appointed 
phys.  to  the  queen,  and  attended  Prince  Albert  in  his  last 
illness ;  established  the  difference  in  kind  between  tvphus 
and  typhoid  fevers  ;  attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  duiing  a 
dangerous  illness. 

Jen'nings  (Thomas  Reed),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Steubenville,  O., 
180.5,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  and  in  med.  in  Balti- 
more. He  came  to  Tenn.  in  1828,  where,  during  the  invasion 
of  Asiatic  cholera  in  18:3.3,  he  obtained  a  large  practice.  He 
opened  dissecting-rooms  in  Nashville  18-38.  and  wa.s  the  first 
who  taught  anat.  in  Tenn.  For  3  jts.  he  was  a  senator  in 
the  legislature  of  Tenn.  In  18.54  he  was  elected  prof,  of  the 
insts.  of  med.  and  clinical  med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Nashville, 
and  in  18.56  filled  the  chair  of  anat.    D.  July  7,  1874. 

JepU'tliali,  9th  judge  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  natural 
son  of  Gilead  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  was  expelled  from  his  home  by  his  brothers, 
and  withdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  became  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  brigands.  When  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  they  incited  J.  to  be- 
come their  commander.  His  victory  was  complete,  and  he 
ruled  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life— from  1256  to  1250 
B.  0.  When  setting  forth  against  the  enemy  he  made  a  vow 
that  if  he  returned  home  victorious  he  would  ofi'er  up  for  a 
burnt-oflfering  whatsoever  first  "  came  forth  from  the  doors 
of  his  house  "  to  meet  him.  On  his  return  his  daughter,  an 
only  child,  came  first  out  with  her  companions  to  greet  him. 
At  this  sight  he  rent  his  robes  and  cried  out  in  despair,  but 
his  daughter  encouraged  him  "  to  do  with  her  according  to 
this  vow,"  and  so,  after  2_months,  he  did. 

Jequltinlioiiha,  zha-kee-teen-yon'yah,  river  of  Brazil, 
after  a  course  of  about  7.50  m.,  first  N.,  then  N.  E.,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  15°  50'  S.  Its  upper  course  runs  through 
a  mountainous  region,  and  has  rapids  and  cataracts,  of 
which  the  Salto  Grande  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  falls 
of  Brazil.  Its  lower  course  is  broad  and  smooth,  but  rather 
shallow,  and  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  sand-bars. 

Jer'boa  [Ar.l,  a  name  of  small  rodents  of  the  family 
Dipodidse,  remarkable  for  their  progression,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  long  leaps  in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  kanga- 
roos.   The  Egyptian  J.  (Dipm  sagi(ta)  is  the  typical  species. 

Jereuii'afi  [Heb.  "  raised  up  by  the  Lord  "],  the  second 
of  the  greater  prophets  of  the  Heb.  canon,  began  his  work 
about  628  b.  c.  He  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (588),  so 
that  his  work  lasted  over  40  yrs.  His  life  covered  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  hist,  of  Jiidah.  He  was  imprisoned  for  speak- 
ing words  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy.  His  warn- 
ings were  unavailing,  and  when  all  was  lost  he  "fled  to  Egyi^t, 
where  he  d.    J.  also  wrote  the  book  of  Lamentations. 

Jerez,     See  Xeres. 

Jerfalcon.    See  Gtrfalcon. 

Jer'iclio,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  anc.  Pal., 
a  few  m.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
the  residence  of  Herod  the  Great,  but  during  the  Crusades 
it  was  destroyed,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

Jericho,  Rose  of  {^Ana)>tu(ica  Hkrochiintina^.?i  pros- 
trate, branching  annual,  of  the  cruciferous  family,  inb.abit- 
ing  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Pal.  After  death  the  softer 
green  parts  disappear,  leaving  the  ligneous  frame-work  ; 
this  rolls  up  into  a  ball  in  drpng.  When  wetted  the  branches 
expand  hygrometrically.  so  that  the  plant  .<eenis  to  re\"ive ; 
hence  its  iianie,  from  tlie  (Jr.  oroaTaais,  "resurrection."' 

Jerked  Beef  [Chilian,  <7uj/-9«(].  prepared  in  the  pas- 
toral regions  of  N.  and  S.  Aiuer.  and  Australia.  The  flesh 
of  the  ox  is  taken  off  in  thin  strips  and  dried,  either  with  or 
without  salt.  It  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  if  well  cooked 
is  very  palatable. 

Jerobo'aiii,  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Israel.— Jeroboam  L 
was  a  son  of  Nebat.  By  Solomon  lie  was  made  supt.  of  pub- 
lic works,  but  having  been  informed  that  according  to  di- 
vine appointment  lie  should  become  king  over  the  10  tribes, 
he  entered  into  conspiracies,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Egypt  (980  B.  c).  When  Solomon  d.  (973  b.  c.)  he  headed  the 
deputation  appearing  before  Rehoboam,  and  when  their  de- 
mands were  refused  the  10  tribes  chose  him  for  their  king. 
The  aim  of  his  govt,  was  to  make  the  breach  between  the 
2  kingdoms  as  wide  as  possible.  He  forbade  his  subjects  to 
resort  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  estalilished  slirines 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where  "'  golden  calves  "  were  set  up  as 
symbols  of  Jehovah.  D.  951  b.  c— Jeroboam  II..  the  14th 
king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoash,  reigned 
823-782  b.  c.  lie  carried  on  successful  war  against  the  Syr- 
ians, from  wliom  he  took  Damascus  and  Hamath  ;  Ammou 
and  Moab  were  also  conquered.  But  he  kept  up  the  idol- 
atry of  the  gokien  calves. 
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JEROME— JERUSALEM. 


Jerome')  Saint  (Sophronius  Eusebius  Hieronymus),  b. 
about  345at  iStridon.  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatlaand 
Pannonia  :  received  a  very  careful  education  ;  travelled  in 
Gaul ;  was  baptized  ;  lived  for  some  yrs.  at  Treves  and 
AquUeia  :  went  in  373  to  the  East,vi'here  he  -iisited  Antiochia  ; 
retired  in  374  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis  :  ordained  a  presbyter 
by  Bp.  Paulinas  of  Antioch.  he  repaired  to  Constantinople 
in  379  to  hear  Gregory  Nazianzen.  In  38:i  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  lived  iu  intimate  coimection  with  Bp.  Da- 
masus ;  Paula,  a  rich  Roman  lady,  followed  him  in  3SI  to 
Bethlehem,  where  she  built  4  convents ;  he  d.  here  about 
4i0.  Durinj;  his  residence  in  Rome  he  commenced  a  critical 
revision  of  the  Lat.  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Vulgate ; 
this,  which  he  finished  in  Bethlehem,  is  his  chief  work. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  b.  about  1375,  was  descended 
from  the  noble  Bohemian  family  Faulfisch  ;  studied  in  his 
native  city,  in  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Ox.  ;  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  espoused  his 
ideas.  On  hi.s  return  to  Prague  he  allied  himself  to  the  Bo- 
hemian reform  party  under  "the  leadership  of  Huss.  When 
he  heard  that  Huss  had  been  imprisoned  in  Constance  he 
hastened  to  his  rescue.  But  finding  himself  unable  to  do 
anything  to  aid  Huss,  he  returned  home,  wiien  (Apr.  25, 1415) 
he  wasseized  at  llii-schau  in  .Swabia.  Tlie  indignation  which 
the  execution  of  Huss  (July  li,  1415)  excited  made  the  council 
hesitate  in  the  case  of  J.,  but  on  May  30,  1416,  he  was  sen- 
tenced and  burned  at  the  stake,  and  his  ashes  were  strewn 
on  the  Rhine. 

Jerome  Huonaparte.    See  Bonaparte  (Jerome). 

Jer'rold  (Douglas  William),  b.  in  Lond.  Jan.  3,  1803,  the 
son  of  the  manager  of  a  theatre  ;  became  mdpn.  in  the  navy 
1813-1.5.  and  was  apprenticed  in  1816  to  a  printer.  His  first 
play,  More  Frlr//i/v//efl  than  Hurt  U818),  was  successful.  The 
comedy  Black-Eyed  Susan  (182;i)  established  his  reputation. 
Rent  Day,  Men  of  Character,  The  Caudle  Lectures,  and  numer- 
ous other  plays,  sketches,  and  tales  extended  his  fame  as 
a  humorist.  He  twice  failed  as  a  publisher  of  newspapers, 
and  once  as  a  theatrical  manager,  but  his  connection  with 
Lloyd's  Weekly  was  successful.     D.  June  8,  18.57. 

Jerrold  (William  Blanchard),  eldest  son  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1826  ;  studied  for  an  artist,  and 
illustrated  some  of  his  father's  articles,  but  later  gave  his 
attention  to  lit. ;  long  prominently  coimected  with  the  Lond. 
press.  Wrtjte  several  comedies  and  farces,  also  London, 
illustrated  bv  Dore,  and  Life  of  Nap.  III. 

Jer'ry  (Rev.  John  L.),  b.  in  N.  C.  :May  11.  1793.  When  a 
missionary  in  St.  Augustine,  a  priest  threatened  him  with 
punishment  if  he  did  not  dt-sist  preaching  ;  pointing  to  the 
Amer.  flag,  he  said, '"  Ko  IiKiuisition  where  that  flag  waves  I'' 
He  entered  the  S.  C.  conference  in  1818.  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fla.  conference  at  time  of  death,  July  11, 18.59. 

Jer'sey,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  Eng. 
Channel,  13  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Fr.  and  35  m.  S.  of  the 
coast  of  Eng.  Area,  39,580  acres.  The  natives  speak  a  kind 
of  Norman  Fr.,  as  the  island  originally  belonged  to  the  Fr. 
prov.  of  Normandy.     Pop.  1881,  .53,37'2. 

Jersey  City,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
cap.  of  Huiison  co.,  N.  J.,  on  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
at  its  entrance  into  New  York  Bay,  and  opposite  the  S.  por- 
tion of  New  York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferries. 
The  Morris  Canal  connects  it  with  E.  Pa.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  several  European  steamship  lines  and  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce.  Here  are  located  large  stock- 
yards and  slaughter-houses  for  tlie  supply  of  the  New  York 
city  market.  J.  C.  is  in  reality  a  suburb  "of  New  York.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  no  settlement  on 
Paulus  Hook,  as  the  locality  was  then  called.  A  company 
chartered  in  1804  laid  out  the  grounds  of  Paulus  Hook.  It 
was  but  a  v.  in  1820,  when  incorporated  as  "  City  of  Jersey," 
and  was  still  only  a  v.  when  reincorporated  in  1838  as  "  Jer- 
sey City."    Pop.  1870,  83,.546;  1880,  120,722. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa.    See  Appendix. 

Jer'seyvllle,  city  and  R.  R.  June.  cap.  of  Jersey  co., 
III..  50  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  1870,  2576  ;  1880,  2894. 

Jeru'salem.  1.  The  Name.— The  name  Jerusalem  is  the 
Gr.  form,  as  found  in  the  Septuagint,  of  the  Chaldee  Jeru- 
shelem.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  wTitten  both  as  in  the  Septuagint 
and  also  Jerosolyma.  The  Heb.  name  is  lerushalaim,  Yeni- 
shalaini,  or  Yerushalayim. 

II.  The  History.— i^iy*<  Period  (b.  c.  1450-b.  c.  1048).— The 
first  appearance  of  the  place  in  hist,  is  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  where 
it  is  called  the  "  shoulder  "  of  the  Jebusites,  a  Canaanitish 
tribe,  who  held  it  as  their  stronghold.  After  Joshua's  death 
the  Israelites  captured  and  burned  a  part  of  it,  but  the  Jeb- 
usites kept  apparently  quiet  possession  of  the  upper  city 
for  nearly  4  centuries.  David,  in  the  8th  yr.  of  his  reign  over 
all  Israel,  organized  an  attack  upon  J. ;  the  strong  citadel 
was  taken,  and  called  afterward  "  the  city  of  David."  From 
David's  conquest  of  J.  dates  its  fame. 

Second  Period  (1048  b.  c.  to  586  b.  c.).— David  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  and  strengthening 
of  his  conquest,  and  when  this  work  was  accomplished  the  ark 
of  God  was  brought  with  great  jubilation  to  the  royal  city. 
David's  conquests  extended  his  empire  to  the  Euphrates  on 
the  N.  E.  and  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  on  the  S. 
and  W.,  making  his  dominion  at  that  time  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  world.  Of  this  empire  J.  was  the  central 
seat.  Under  Solomon  the  city  grew  into  magnificence.  What 
war  had  before  done,  commerce  now  accomplished,  and  J. 
received  a  vast  stream  of  wealth  from  its  relations  with 
rich  and  distant  countries.  With  the  wealth  thus  acquired, 
and  that  laid  up  by  his  father,  Solomon  erected  the  temple 
on  the  rocky  height  opposite  Zion,  completing  the  work 
in  7  yrs.  He  also  erected  a  palace  of  corresponding  grandeur 
for  himself,  which  occupied  13  yrs.  in  its  construction.  The 
walls  of  the  city  were  extended  around  suburbs,  increased  in 
height,  and  strengthened  with  towers.  The  whole  apparatus 
of  the  Solomonian  court  was  on  a  style  of  unparalleled  ex- 
travagance and  splendor.  Solomon  was  succeeded  by  Reho- 
boam,  who  soon  began  to  experience  the  evil  results  of  his 


father's  extravagant  policy.  The  kingdom  was  divided.  Jero- 
boam became  king  of  the  N.  realm,  and  J.  was  left  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  only,  and  of  the 
subject  countries  at  the  S.  and  E.  In  the  .5th  yr.  of  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah.  The 
fortified  cities  fell  one  after  another,  and  a  treaty  was  made 
by  which  the  kingdom  became  tributary  to  Egypt.  Abijah, 
the  successor  of  Rehoboam,  by  his  great  victory  over  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  helped  J.  to  recover  from  this  blow,  but 
it  was  not  till  more  than  30  yrs.  after  that  J.  regained  her 
independence  and  dignity  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Ethiopian  Zerah.  by  Asa,  Rehoboam's  grandson.  Soon  af- 
terward Asa  took  the  treasure,  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
temple,  and  gave  it  as  a  bribe  to  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
that  he  might  attack  Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  The  prosperity 
which  Asa  brought  to  J.  continued  for  50  yrs.,  which  was 
followed  by  a  century  of  disaster.  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
took  Ciath,  and  then  turned  toward  J.,  defeating  the  Judaean 
anny  on  the  way.  King  Joash  purchased  deliverance  for  the 
royal  city  only  by  giving  up  the  sacred  vessels  which  had 
been  accumulated  since  Asa's  day,  100  yrs.  before,  together 
with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city.  The  first  actual  capture  of 
J.  was  made  by  the  Israelitish  monarch  Joash,  who  obtained 
entrance  into  the  city,  which  he  plundered,  about  826  b.  c, 
more  than  2  centuries  after  David's  conquest  of  the  Jebusite 
stronghold.  Then  followed  the  long  and  not  unprosperous 
reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  Ahaz,  Jotham's  son,  called 
upon  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  come  to  his  aid 
against  the  victorious  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  This  alli- 
ance was  purchased  by  despoiling  the  temple  and  royal 
palace.  Ahaz  also  introduced  idolatry,  and  defiled  the 
temple  itself  with  idolatrous  rites.  Hezekiah,  succeeding 
his  father  Ahaz,  restored  everything  to  its  original  service. 
During  his  reign  occurred  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria.  Although  the  kingdom  was  devastated,  the  city 
was  saved,  yet  with  a  new  stripping  of  temple  and  palace 
as  a  tribute  to  the  conqueror.  Manasseh,  Ilezekiah's  son, 
brought  back  all  the  idolatries  which  his  father  had  removed, 
and  was  for  a  while  a  captive  in  Babylon.  Josiah,  Manas- 
seh's  grandson,  purified  the  temple  precincts,  and  made 
utter  havoc  of  all  the  idolatrous  shrines  which  Solomon  liad 
erected,  and  which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  400  yrs. 
After  a  reign  of  31  yrs.,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
Pharaoh  -  necho,  king  of  Egypt.  Then  followed  the  sad 
reigns  of  the  3  sons  of  Josiah,  and  of  his  grandson.  The  last 
monarch  of  Judah  was  Zedekiah,  youngest  son  of  Josiah, 
who  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  against 
whom  he  revolted,  and  brought  upon  J.  its  destruction  l)y 
Nebuchadnezzar,  586  b.  c.  Tlie  walls  were  levelled,  the 
whole  city  was  burned  and  plundered.  Zedekiah's  sons 
were  slain  before  his  face,  and  tlien  his  own  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  he  was  carried  away  to  Babylon.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  were  deported,  only  a  few  being  left  to  be  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen. 

Third  Period  (586  b.  c.-70  a.  d.).— J.  lay  waste  until  the 
Per.  monarchy  absorbed  the  Babylonian.  One  of  Cynis's 
first  acts  was  to  send  back  to  J.  all  the  Jews  who  wished. 
Less  than  50,000  returned.  This  return,  under  Zerubbabel 
of  the  royal  house  and  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  occurred  prob- 
ably in  b.  c.  536.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  went  on  while 
Cyrus  reigned,  but  was  interrupted  under  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis,  oeing  finally  completed  under  Darius  Hystaspes 
(516  b.  c).  In  445  Neiiemiah,  acting  as  Per.  gov.,  visited  J. 
and  aroused  the  people  to  build  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  prostrate  for  140  yrs.  The  Per.  monarchy  was 
overthrown  by  Ale.xander  the  Great,  who  in  332  b.  c.  visited 
J.  and  confirmed  the  Jews  in  their  peculiar  laws.  The 
period  between  Alexander's  death  and  the  settlement  of 
the  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  a  chaotic  and  stormy 
one.  Ptolemy  Lagi  acquired  possession  of  J.,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  Judsea  was  a  tributary  prov.  of  Egypt  under 
a  high  priesthood.  In  199  b.  c.  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria 
wrested  J.  from  tlie  Egyptian  empire.  With  a  brief  excep- 
tion of  a  yr.  J.  remained  a  prov.  of  Syria  until  the  Maccabean 
revolt.  In  b.  c.  175  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Syria,  and  began  to  plan  the  extinguishment 
of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people.  All  the  Jewish 
ritual  was  forbidden,  and  fearful  punishments  were  visited 
on  those  who  dared  to  uphold  their  anc.  faith.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Asmonean  family  the  Jews  organized  a 
gen.  revolt.  In  b.  c.  165  they  entered  J.  and  dedicated  the 
temple  anew,  the  citadel  being  still  held  by  the  Syrians. 
Fortune  wavered  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians  till  tlie 
death  of  Judas  called  Maccaba>us,  b.  c.  161.  In  142  b.  c. 
Simon  the  high  priest,  brother  of  Judas,  captured  the  citadel 
which  had  held  out  against  the  Jews  for  more  than  20  yrs. 
He  then  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Roms.,  who  liad 
already  overwhelmed  Macedonia.  In  b.  c.  107  Hyrcanus, 
son  of  Simon,  d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobulus, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  hist,  now  becomes  a 
series  of  fierce  and  bloody  strifes,  which  at  length  brought 
Ponipey,  the  Rom.  gen.,  into  the  Jewish  hist.  He  captured 
the  temple  (  b.  c.  63)  and  destroyed  the  city  walls.  Antipater, 
an  Iduma?an,  was  soon  made  procurator  of  Judaea.  In  b.  c. 
43  Antipater  was  murdered,  and  great  disturbances  arose, 
the  result  of  which  was  tlaat  Herod,  a  son  of  Antipater, 
with  Rom.  aid,  captured  J.  after  a  siege  of  5  months.  He 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Roms.  and  sought  to  win 
the  esteem  of  the  Jews,  by  building  a  new  temple,  rivalling 
the  edifice  of  Solomon  in  its  richness  and  grandeur.  For  32 
yrs.  he  held  firm  sway  over  Judtea  as  king,  beautifying  the 
city  and  restoring  its  importance— loved  by  none,  feared  by 
all.  In  the  yr.  b.  c.  4  of  the  common  reckoning  Herod  d., 
a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  in  Bethlehem. 
Ten  yrs.  later  his  son  and  successor,  Archelaus,  was  deposed 
and  Juda;a  made  a  Rom.  prov.  The  Rom.  govt,  of  Juda?a 
was  on  the  whole  peaceful,  for  many  yrs.  In  a.  d.  41  Herod 
Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  of 
all  Pal.  by  the  emp.  Claudius.  On  his  death  Rome  again 
made  Judsea  a  prov.,  and  a  list  of  reckless  procurators  fol- 
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lowed  till  the  final  fall  of  the  Holy  City.  Insuirections  and 
disturbances  broke  out  until,  in  the  yr.  66,  Cestius  Gallus, 
prefect  of  Syria,  attempted,  -nith  the  aid  of  the  hi^h  priest 
and  a  peace  party.'to  put  down  tlie  insurgents.  Gallus  was 
beaten,  and  Koine  now  began  the  war  in  earnest.  First, 
Vespasian,  and  afterward  his  son  Titus,  conducted  the  war. 
The  dissensions  among  the  Jews,  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged, the  destruction  of  more  than  1.000,0(X)  Jews,  the  en- 
slaving of  all  the  youth,  the  entire  demolition  of  the  city, 
form  one  of  the  gloomiest  pages  in  the  annals  of  man. 

Fourth  Ptnod  {~0  A.  d.  to  this  timei.— In  Hadrian's  reign 
(a.  d.  118-138)  we  nest  hear  of  an  attempt  to  rebuild  J.  and 
establish  the  Jewish  polity.  Bar  Cochba  for  3  yrs.  kept  the 
power  of  Rome  at  bay.  Hadrian  razed  Jerusalem,  and 
then  built  a  new  city  on  the  spot,  which  he  peopled  with 
Roms.  and  called  .Elia  Capitolina.  Xo  Jew  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  new  city,  and  this  prohibition  continued  in  effect 
till  the  empire  became  C'hr.  Constantine  restored  the  old 
name,  Jerusalem.  Julian  (a.  d.  363)  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
build the  Jewish  temple  and  restore  the  Jewish  worship  as 
a  part  of  his  design  against  Christianity.  For  the  first  Chr. 
centuries  J.  occupied  the  position  of  a  venerable  and  sacred 
relic.  Bps.  presided  over  the  Ch.  there,  and  emps.  from 
time  to  time  built  or  repaired  the  holy  edifices.  The  fii-st 
disturbance  of  this  peaceful  condition  was  when  the  Per. 
monarch,  Chosroes  II.,  took  the  city  by  storm  in  614.  In  637 
Omar  made  J.  the  first  grand  conquest  of  the  rising  Moham- 
medan power.  In  1099  the  cnisadei-s  appeared  before  J. 
In  6  weeks  the  city  was  in  their  hands,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected  its  king.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chrs.  till  Saladin.  the  sultan  of  Eg^•pt,  reconquered  it  in 
1187.  In  1.^17  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Selim.  the  Tur.  coa- 
gueror  of  Egypt,  and  remains  in  possession  of  his  successor, 
the  sultan,  to  this  day. 
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Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  King  Herod.  (Sketch  showing  approximate- 
ly the  lie  of  rock).  1,  Temple  of  Solomon  :  2,  Palace  of  Solomon  ; 
.3,  Added  on  bv  Herod  ;  4,  Exhedra  (the  tower  Baris  or  Antonia)  ; 
5.  Antonia  (the  Ca>tle) ;  6,  Cloisters  joining  Antonia  to  Teniple  ;  7. 
Xvstus  ;  S,  Agrippa's  Palace  ;  y,  Zion  and  Acra  ;  10.  Lower  Pool  of 
Gihon,  or  Amygdalon  ;  11.  Herod's  Palace;  12,  Bethesda,  or  Stru- 
tliion  ;  13,  Bridge  built  by  Herod  ;  14,  the  Lower  City,  called  some- 
times Akre  ;  15,  British  cemetery,  a.  d.  1870. 

III.  Topography.— The  E.,  S.,  andW.  limits  are  accurate- 
ly defined  b)'  the  deep  ra Nines  of  the  Kedron  and  the  Bene- 
Hiiinom,  and  beyond  these  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Council,  aiid  the  W.  heights  remain  as  David  must 
have  seen  them,  so  far  as  their  natural  features  go.  On  the 
N.  there  are  no  such  marked  topographical  features.  The 
modem  city  walls,  built  only  :300  yrs.  ago  by  Suleiman, 
probably  inclose  the  area  of  the  anc.  city  of  David's  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  S.  portion  of  Zion  and  Ophel, 
which  are  now  -without  the  walls.  The  positions  of  Zion 
and  Moriah  seem  to  be  thoroughly  determined.  (For  a  full 
account  of  the  topography  of  J.',  see  •/.'<  Cniv.  (i/c,  art. 
Jerusalem. > 

J.  is  in  lat.  31°  46'  35"  N.  and  Ion.  .35°  18'  3(1"  E..  lying  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  great  mt. -ridge  which  extends  from 
the  plain  of  E.sdraelon  to  the  8.  desert,  the  ridge  itself  being 
higher  farther  S.  near  Hebron,  where  it  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean.  At  J.  (Mount  of 
Olives)  the  elevation  is  -»7(X)  ft.  The  highest  part  of  the  city 
itself  is  2600  ft.  <Kasr  Jalud).  From  the  Mount  of  Olives  the 
descent  is  rapid  to  the  Jordan  valley.  In  10  m.  one  descends 
3700  ft.  Westward  the  descent  is  more  gradual  to  plain  along 
Mediterranean  coast,  about  2500  ft.  in  15  m.  Pop.  ab<iut 
20,000.  (See  Milmax,  Bisf.  of  the  Jews:  Robinson,  Biblical 
Restenrchef: :  Warren,  Recovery  of  Jenifolem.)  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'g  I'uir.  Cyc.  b'l  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.D.l 

Jerusalem  Artlclioke,  a  species  of  sunflower  (Heh- 
anthux  t'j'jerofri'-'  of  Linnams,  order  Compositie),  which  bears 
subterranean  tubei-s  of  the  same  nature  as  potatoes.  The 
tubers  got  the  name  of  artichokes  from  a  resemblance  in 
taste  to  the  true  Articuoke  (which  see),  while  the  name 


"Jerusalem  "  is  a  curious  Eng.  corruption  of  crirasola.  It.  for 
"  sunflower."  The  plant  probably  reached  Eng.  by  way  of 
It.  or  Sp.  The  Fr.  name  is  toninainbfrtir.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Europ)e  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tuiy,  and  doubtless  came  from  Amer.,  the  native  countiy  of 
the  whole  genus,  probably  from  X.  Amer.,  and  not  from 
Brazil,  as  is  commonly  stated.  The  tubers,  boiled  or  stewed, 
are  of  delicate  flavor  and  are  much  esteemed  in  Europe. 
In  the  U.  S.  they  are  more  commonly  pickled,  or  used  as 
food  for  swine.  A.  Gray. 

Jernsaleni  CUerry,  the  popular  name  of  species  of 
Sofuniim  cultivated  as  ornamental  house-plants,  introduced 
into  Eng.  from  Madeira  about  close  of  16th  century  :  grows 
only  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and  bears  berries  about  the  size  of  cher- 
ries.    It  is  uncertain  how  it  came  bv  name  Jerusalem. 

Jer'vis  (Sir  Johxi,  b.  at  Meaford,  Eng..  Jan.  9.  17.S4  :  en- 
tered the  navy  at  10  yrs.  of  age  :  became'post-capt.  in  1760, 
rear-admiral  in  1787.  and  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1795 :  de- 
feated a  Sp.  sQuadron  of  twice  his  strength  (Feb.  14.  1797) 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  ;  created  earl  of  St.  Vincent :  was  first 
lord  of  the  admiraltv  1801-04.    D.  Mar.  15.  1823. 

Jer'vols  (Col.  Sir  William  F.  D.i.  R.  E.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  b. 
in  1821 :  ed.  at  the  Roval  Militai-v  Acad,  at  Woolwich  :  served 
in  Afr.  (1841-48),  and  in  the  Kaffir  war  <184t>-47i.  Made  capt. 
in  1847,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  in  1854  :  in  18.56  he 
was  appomted  assistant  inspector-gen.  of  fortifications,  and 
subsequently  deputy  director  of  fortifications.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  prepared  in  1858,  by  direction  of  the  sec.  of  state 
for  war,  a  memoir  relating  to  the  gen.  defence  of  the 
country,  in  which  a  system  of  fortifications  for  the  security 
of  the  %ital  points  was  proposed  in  detail,  and  a  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Lond.  was  suggested.  The  commission  appointed 
in  1859,  of  which  Major  J.  was  sec  adopted  the  arguments 
and  piinciples  contained  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
him  to  the  sec.  of  state  for  war  in  the  prerious  yi-.  This 
report  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the  reports  of  our  own 
board  of  engineers  which  inaugurated  our  system  of  defence 
against  maritime  invasion.  Promoted  to  be  lieut.-col.  in 
1862.  he  became  a  full  col.  ui  1867.  In  1863  he  was  nominated 
a  companion  of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  knight  commander 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  In  1875  he  be- 
came gov.  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

JTes'samlue,  the  common  Eng.  name  for  species  of  Ja^- 
minvrn.  a  genus  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubby  plants,  natives 
of  the  Old  World,  of  which  several  species  are  cultivated 
foromament,  the  flowers  being  both  beautiful  and  fragrant. 
The  common  species  are  Jcisinin inn  o^/^/iafe  (white  J.)  and 
./.  odoro.ti'^imutn  (yellow  J.),  and  in  t-onsers'atories -/.  Sam- 
bac  of  tropical  India,  which  exhales  a  jKjwerful  fragrance  at 
evening  Belongs  to  a  tribe  of  the  olive  family.  The  so 
called  J.  of  the  S.  U.  S..  Gelsemitim  semperrirent:.  equally 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  belongs  to  a  related  family  :  its  root 
is  used  in  med.  A.  Gray. 

Jes'sup  (William).  LL.D..  b.  in  Southampton.  X.  Y., 
June  21,  1797,  gi-ad.  at  Tale  in  1815 :  removed  to  Montrose, 
Pa.,  in  1818 :  admitted  to  the  bar  1820:  presiding  judge  of 
nth  judicial  dist.  of  Pa.  1838-51.    D.  Sept.  11.  1868. 

Jes'uits,  or  Tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  a  religious  order 
of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  It  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
established  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Sept.  27,  1540.  It  was  Loyola's 
idea  to  form  a  monastic  order  ■with  a  definite  practical  pur- 
pose. To  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  he 
a(lded  that  of  missionary  activity :  and  as  he  was  a  military 
man  by  profession,  he  conferred  upon  the  religious  order  he 
founded  his  military  ideas,  of  training,  subordination,  and 
implicit  obedience.  But  under  its  second  gen..  James  Laynez 
(1558-651,  the  order  freed  itself  to  a  great  extent  from  its 
monkish  apparel.  Its  priu.  object  became  the  maintenance 
of  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  p<>pe  against  anything 
which  showed  an  independent  tendency. 

At  the  death  of  Loyola  the  society  luimbered  1000  mem- 
bers in  12  provs. :  at"  the  celebration  of  its  fir^t  centennial 
jubilee,  13,112  members  in  32  provs. :  at  the  time  of  its  sup- 
pression, one  centurj-  later,  22,589  members,  24  professed 
houses,  669  colls.,  176  sems..  61  no^itiates.  335  residences,  and 
275  missionary  stations  in  heathen  or  Prot.  countries.  In 
It.,  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Aus.  the  order  took  root  immediately. 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  war  it  was  Father  Lamomiain,  the  con- 
fessor of  Ferdinand  II..  who  defeated  Wallenstein,  and  it 
was  the  J.  who  kept  alive  the  league  between  Aus.  and  Ba- 
varia. In  many  countries  they  actually  controlled  all  edu- 
cation ;  at  the'  R.  Cath.  univs.  of  Ger.— Cologne,  Munich, 
Treves,  Augsburg,  etc.— they  held  chairs  a  few  >ts.  after 
the  establishment  of  the  order.  Still  more  decided  was  their 
success  as  missionaries  to  the  pagans.  They  penetrated  into 
Japan  in  1.549.  and  into  Chi.  in  1584.  They  had  flouri>hing 
stations  in  Cochin  -  China.  Tonquin.  Hindostan.  Ceyloii. 
Madagascar,  and  on  the  coast  of  Afr.  In  Paraguay  they 
christianized  the  whole  nation.  Brazil.  Mex..  and  N.  Amer. 
are  also  in  debt  to  them,  for  they  carried  civilization  with 
them  wherever  they  went.  In  the  Prot.  countries,  however, 
they  never  got  a  foothold,  though  they  tried  very  hard  in 
Eng.  and  Swe.  In  Fr.  their  situation  was  generally  precari- 
ous. "The  Sorbonne,  the  bps.,  and  even  the  Pari.,  were  op- 
posed to  them.  After  the  attempt  of  Chatel.  a  f<irmer  pupil 
of  theirs,  on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  in  15!M.  they  were  even 
expelled,  though  only  for  a  stiort  time  :  in  1603  they  were 
allowed  to  return.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  stiowed_  them 
considerable  favor,  and  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they 
gradually  grew  in  power.  But  in  their  contest  with  Jansenius 
they  were  the  losers  in  spite  of  their  great  dexterity  in  theo- 
logical dispute,  and  when,  in  16.56.  Pascal  pub.  his  Ltttres 
Prori/u'iiilei-',  a  blow  was  inflicted  on  them  fn.>m  which  they 
never  recovei-ed.  An  insurrection  in  Paraguay  against 
Port.,  in  which  the  J.  were  implicated,  gave  Pombal  an 
opportunity  in  175S  of  bringing  them  before  the  courts. 
While  the  trial  was  going  on  an  attempt  was  made  to  as.-*as- 
sinate  the  king,  and  (Sept.  3.  17.59)  a  royal  decree  exi^elled 
the  society  from  the  Port,  dominions  and  confiscated  their 
property.    lu  Fr.  not  only  public  opinion,  but  also  the  court, 
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especially  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the  prime  minister, 
Choiseul,  were  against  them,  and  in  1764  a  royal  decree  ex- 
pelled the  society  from  Fr.  Apr.  t2, 1767,  all  the  J.  in  Sp.  and 
in  the  Sp.  colonies  were  an-ested  at  the  same  hour  and  sent 
to  the  papal  dominions  ;  and  July  21,  1773,  a  papal  bull  dis- 
solving the  whole  order,  on  the  request  of  Fr.,  Sp.,  Port., 
Panna,  ><'aples,  and  Aus.,  was  issued.  Its  property  was 
confiscated,  but  in  most  countries  its  members  received  an- 
nuities and  were  allowed  to  live  as  private  persons.  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prus.  showed  them  much  kindness,  and  Catherine 
II.  even  permitted  them  to  exist  as  a  society  in  Rus.  under 
the  head  of  a  vicar-gen.  In  1801  Pope  Pius  VII.  confirmed 
this  branch  of  the  order,  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Nap.  (Aug.  7,  1814)  he  re-established  the  society  in  its  old 
fonn.  During  the  exhaustion  and  reaction  which  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  between  1815  and  1848  the  J.  succeeded 
in  penetrating  all  countries,  with  or  without  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  govts.  :  but  in  1872  they  were  again  expelled 
from  Ger..  and  in  1879  from  Fr.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Jesuits'  Bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Je'sus  Clirlst.  This  name  consists  of  the  proper  name 
Jesus,  and  the  official  designation  Christ— Jesus  the  Christ. 
Jesus  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  Joshua  or  Jehoshua,  and 
means  "Jehovah  his  salvation,"  or  the  "  Salvation  of  Jeho- 
vah." Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  Messiah,  and  means 
the  Anointed. 

There  is  much  diffei'ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
chronological  order  of  events  in  his  life,  but  there  is  gen. 
agreement  as  to  the  most  important  facts.  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The  home  of  his 
mother,  Mary,  was  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  but  she  had  come 
to  Bethlehem  with  her  husband,  Joseph,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree  of  enrolment  and  taxation.  The  date  of  the  Nativity 
is  uncertain.  On  the  8th  day  after  his  birth  he  was  circum- 
cised, and  on  the  40th  day  he  was  taken  to  the  temple,  when 
offerings  of  purification  were  made.  The  visit  of  certain 
"  wise  men,"  who  came  probably  from  Per.,  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod,  who  issued  orders  for  a  massacre  of  young 
children  at  Bethlehem.  Jesus  was  taken  to  Egypt  in  time 
to  escape  the  destruction.  After  the  death  of  Herod  the 
holy  family  returned  to  Nazareth.  Twelve  yrs.  later  Joseph 
and  Mary  took  Jesus  with  them  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
Passover,  but  he  lived  at  Nazareth  for  18  yrs.  longer. 

When  Jesus  was  about  30  yrs.  old  his  kinsman,  John,  be- 
gan to  announce  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
to  call  his  countrymen  to  prepai-e  for  it  by  a  moral  reforma- 
tion. Jesus  appeared  among  the  throngs  which  gathered 
about  John  the  Baptist,  and  insisted  on  being  baptized  by 
him.  After  his  baptism  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  wilderness, 
where  he  overcame  a  series  of  temptations  addressed  to 
him  by  Satan.  A  few  of  John's  disciples  now  attached 
themselves  to  Jesus.  The  first  of  his  miracles  was  wrought 
at  Cana,  where  water  was  changed  into  wine.  Soon  after 
he  began  his  public  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Passover. 
He  announced  himself  as  a  messenger  of  Heaven  by  expel- 
ling from  the  temple-court  those  who  had  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  traffic  in  it.  For  a  few  months  he  carried  on  a 
work  in  Judaea  similar  to  that  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
engaged.  Attempts  being  made  to  create  dissensions  be- 
tween his  followers  and  those  of  John,  he  retired  to  Galilee. 
He  next  presented  himself  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  feast,  probably  the  Passover,  raised  an  issue  with  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  offended  them  by  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  own  relation  to  God. 

Near  the  time  of  this  second  Passover,  John  the  Baptist 
was  imprisoned  by  Herod  Antipas.  Jesus  now  entered  on  a 
new  stage  of  his  work,  to  be  carried  on  in  Galilee.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
from  that  point  made  a  series  of  circuits  through  Galilee, 
where  he  speedily  attracted  crowds  of  hearers.  He  chose 
12  of  his  disciples  to  be.  under  the  name  of  apostles,  his 
companions,  and  by  degrees  his  associates  in  labor.  Proofs 
were  multiplying  of  the  indisposition  of  Israel  as  a  whole  to 
profit  by  the  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  own  rela- 
tives misapprehended  him,  and  even  John  the  Baptist  sent  a 
message  which  expressed  his  pei-plexity  at  the  course  which 
Jesus  was  pursuing.  Nevertheless,  the  end  of  his  work  in 
Galilee  was  practically  secured.  As  the  next  Passover  drew 
near,  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death  by  Herod.  From 
this  time  Jesus  began  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from 
public  notice  in  Galilee,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  12  apostles,  but  some  great  miracles  were 
wrought  during  this  period.  In  Oct.,  about  6  months  after 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  began  his  second  attempt 
to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
at  Jerusalem.  He  appeared  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
by  miracles  and  discourses  succeeded  in  awakening  new 
interest  in  his  movements.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  then 
returned  to  Galilee.  Seventy  disciples  were  sent,  two  by 
two,  to  the  various  towns  which  he  designed  to  ^isit,  and 
he  followed  them,  preaching  and  working  miracles.  The 
scene  of  these  new  labors  must  have  been  Pera;a,  the  coun- 
try E.  of  the  Jordan.  That  intense  excitement  did  follow 
Christ's  appearance  here  is  clearlv  indicated  in  the  Gospels. 
In  Dec,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  Jesus  was  again  at 
Jerusalem.  He  was  met  by  questions  about  his  Messiahship, 
but  his  answers  only  provoked  fresh  hostility,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  stoned  as  a  blasphemer.  His  home 
during  these  visits  was  probably  the  house  of  Lazarus  at 
Bethany,  2  m.  E.  of  the  city.  On  his  return  to  Peraea  Christ 
fixed  his  abode  at  Bethabara  (or  Bethany),  near  the  scene  of 
his  baptism.  Hence  he  was  summoned  to  Bethany  in  Judaea 
by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Lazarus,  and  wrought  the  great- 
est of  his  recorded  miracles  by  restoring  his  friend  to  life. 
This  act  led  the  Heb.  council  to  resolve  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Galilean  prophet.  Jesus  now  for  a  time  concealed 
himself,  taking  refuge  in  Ephraim,  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

Another  Passover  approached,  and  Jesus  prepared  to  at- 
tend it.  The  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  were  reached,  probably, 
on  the  evening  before  the  sabbath.    Christ  and  his  followers 


stopped  at  Bethany.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  Jesus 
entered  the  Holy  City,  riding  on  an  ass  never  before  used, 
and  surrounded  by  an  intensely  excited  throng.  The  multi- 
tude hailed  him  as  "  Son  of  David  "  and  "  King  of  Israel.'' 
On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  city  again,  and  repeat- 
ed the  act  by  wnich  he  had  announced  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion 3  yrs.  before— the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  The  third 
daj',  Tuesday,  was  also  spent  in  the  temple.  The  next  day 
seems  to  have  been  passed  in  retirement.  Meanwhile  Christ's 
enemies,  not  daring  publicly  to  airest  him.  resolved  to  get 
him  into  their  power  after  the  feast  should  be  over.  On 
the  evening  of  Thursday  he  kept  the  Passover  with  his  dis- 
ciples in  Jerusalem.  While  they  were  at  the  table  he  indi- 
cated to  Judas,  as  also  to  John  and  Peter,  his  knowledge  of 
the  intended  betrayal.  At  the  close  of  the  paschal  supper  he 
instituted  the  Chr.  feast  of  bread  and  wine  commemorative 
of  his  own  impending  death,  and  the  company  set  out  on 
their  return  to  Bethany.  On  the  way  they  turned  aside  to 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  he  passed  through  a  fear- 
ful inward  struggle  in  view  of  the  soitows  before  him. 
Judas  entered  the  garden,  guiding  a  band  of  armed  men, 
with  some  members  of  the  coimcil.  Jesus  was  arrested,  and 
led  to  the  city  for  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  charge 
was  blasphemy,  but  no  e\idence  was  produced  on  which  the 
party  of  the  high  priest  c<juldcall  for  an  unfavorable  verdict 
from  the  council.  The  prisoner  was  then  required  to  crimi- 
nate himself.  When  solemnly  appealed  to  by  the  high  priest, 
he  not  only  avowed  his  Messiah.ship,  but  asserted  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  future  judge  of  the  world. 
The  Sanhedrim  then  condemned  him  as  a  blasphemer.  Af- 
ter the  formality  of  a  fresh  trial  at  daybreak  the  priests  led 
Jesus  to  the  Rom.  procurator.  Pontius  Pilate,  to  obtain 
authority  for  the  execution.  Pilate  made  several  efforts  to 
rescue  Jesus  without  exasperating  the  Jews,  but  was  in- 
timidated by  the  danger  of  a  riot,  and  the  implied  threat  of 
accusing  him  to  the  emp.  as  in  sympathy  with  a  pretender 
to  the  Heb.  throne.  He  then  gave  the  order  for  the  death 
of  Jesus  by  crucifixion,  having  previously  subjected  him  to 
scourging.  The  sentence  was  promptly  executed,  and  for 
6  hours,  or  from  about  9  in  the  morning  until  3  in  the  after- 
noon, he  endured  the  punishment  allotte'd  to  the  basest 
criminals,  and  with  a  convicted  felon  on  either  side  of  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  spoke  briefly.  He  died  in  the  act  of 
commending  his  soul  to  God.  The  body  was  given  by  Pilate 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  laid  in  a  tomb  outside  the  walls. 

On  the  day  but  one  succeeding,  or  Sunday,  some  of  the  Gali- 
lean women  went  to  Josepli's  garden.  As  they  approached 
they  saw  that  the  tomb  had  been  opened,  and  one  of  them, 
Mary  Magdalene,  hurried  away  to  tell  John  and  Peter.  In 
the  mean  time  the  other  women  saw*  a  vision  of  angels,  who 
told  them  that  the  Lord  was  risen,  and  bade  them  instruct 
his  friends  to  meet  him  in  Galilee.  While  the  message  was 
on  its  way  across  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mary  came  with 
John  and  Peter.  They  examined  the  tomb,  and  returned, 
leaving  Mary  behind  them.  There  the  Lord  "  appeared 
first "  to  her",  and  intrusted  her  with  a  message  respecting 
his  ascension.  As  she  went  to  deliver  it,  her  late  com- 
panions saw  their  Lord  coming  toward  them.  He  renewed 
the  charge  which  the  angels  had  given  them.  Five  distinct 
appearances  are  recorded  as  occurring  on  this  day.  They 
returned  to  Galilee,  and  there  saw  their  Master  more  than 
once.  His  principal  appearance  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of  disciples,  more 
than  500  in  number.  After  a  few  weeks  the  apostles  went 
again  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  40th  day  after  his  resun-ec- 
tion  the  Lord  Jesus,  having  led  them  forth  t(jward  Bethany, 
left  them,  passing  visibly  upward  till  a  cloud  concealed  him 
from  their  sight.  While  they  looked  after  him.  two  angels 
brought  them  another  message— that  he  should  "  so  come 
in  hke  manner."  (See  Neander,  The  Life  of  Jesus  Chri>>t  ; 
Renan,  Life  of  Jesus ;  Farrar,  T/te  Life^of  Christ.)  [From 
oric/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  S.  J.  Andrews,  D.  D.] 

jet,  a  black  mineral,  capable  of  high  polish,  is  sometimes 
a  kind  of  pitch-coal  or  albertite,  and  sometimes  a  very  black 
lignite.    It  is  employed  for  mournuig  ornaments. 

Je'ter  (Jeremiah  Bell),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  Va., 
July  18,  1802  ;  entered  the  ministry  in  1822,  and  removed  to 
the  "  northern  neck  "  of  Va.  in  1827  :  1836-49  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Bap.  ch.  in  Richmond,  in  1849  of  the  Second  Bap. 
ch.  in  St.  Louis,  1852-70  of  the  Grace  St.  Bap.  ch.  in  Richmond. 
After  1865  he  edited  the  Religious  Herald  at  Richmond.  He 
wrote  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Clafton,  CavqibeUism  Examined, 
etc.    D.  Feb.  18,  1880. 

Jet'ty  [Fi-.  jetee,  from  Lat.  jacere,  to  "  throw,"  and  imply- 
ing "projecting  "  or  "jutting"],  a  dike,  pier,  or  embank- 
ment projecting  into  the  sea,  whether  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, earth,  fascines,  stone,  etc.,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
The  most  common  application  is  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  or 
at  the  entrance  to  tidal  harbors,  whereby  to  narrow  the 
channel,  concentrate  the  current,  and  thus  increase  the 
depth  over  the  entrance  bars.  Most  of  the  Harbors  of 
American  Lakes  (see  that  head)  are  the  mouths  of  rivers  or 
"  creeks  "  thus  treated.  In  G.  Brit,  the  mouths  of  the  Liffey, 
Blyth  (Ire.),  Esk,  Wear,  Dee,  Slaney,  Ayr,  are  so  made,  and 
the  tidal  harbors  of  Howth,  Kingston,  Leith.  Donaghadee, 
and  Ramsgate  so  improved.  Also  the  tidal  harbors  of 
Graveliues,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  etc. 
(Fr.),  of  Ostende  (Belg.),  and  many  others  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  J.  To  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  many  river-mouths 
of  the  Baltic,  J.  have  been  applied  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. The  most  noted  instance,  however,  is  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  which,  a  permanent  deptli  of  20  ft. 
having  been  attained  where  was  but  an  average  of  9  ft.,  in- 
stead of  being  the  worst  harbor,  at  once  took  rank  among 
the  best  harbors  in  the  Black  Sea.  Another  instance  of 
signal  success  is  the  improvement  of  ship-navigation  to  Rot- 
terdam by  making  a  new  mouth  to  the  Maas  through  the 
Hook  of  Hoi.,  and  prolonging  the  new  outlet  into  the  sea  by 
J.  (See  Harbor  ;  alsoP/-or'.  Papers  Corps  of  Etigineers  U.  S.  A., 
No.  22.)    This  great  work  is  a  double  success,  inasmuch  not 
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only  that  the  jettied  entrance  has  thus  far  fulfilled  expecta- 
tions, but  that  the  iiulho^J  of  construction  of  fascines  and 
stone,  for  the  first  time  applied  to  open  sea-exposures,  has 
realized  all  anticipations  and  established  a  certain  and 
economical  way  of  constructing  these  sea-works  on  sand- 
coasts.    iSee  Harbor.)  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Jev'ons  (^WiiiiAM  StasletX  b.  at  Liverpool,  Eng.,  in 
1835 ;  grandson  of  William  Roscoe.  the  historian :  ed.  at 
Univ.  CoU..  Lond. :  held  an  appointment  in  the  Australian 
royal  mint  at  Sydney  18.54-59  :  returned  to  Eng.  via  the  U.  S. ; 
became  fellow  of  his  coU.  in  1S64:  appointed  prof,  of  logic, 
mental  and  moral  philos..  and  Cobden  lecturer  on  political 
economy  in  Owens  Coll..  Manchester  U866) ;  wrote  Value  of 
Gold.  The  Coal  Question,  etc. 

JeAv'el,  or  Jewell  i John>.  D.  D.,  b.  at  Buden,  Devon- 
shire. Ens.,  May  -.^4.  loiJ ;  studied  at  Ox.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  became  a  I*rot.  minister.  In  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  was  expelled  from  Ox.  by  the  Romanists  :  went 
to  Strasburg  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  engaged 
in  teaching.  Returning  to  Eng.  after  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  aided  in  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  :  bp. 
of  SaUsburj-  in  1560 ;  the  most  eloquent  defender  of  the  ac- 
complished Ref.  Wrote  Apologia  Ecdesice  Anglicawe.  D. 
Sept.  a.  1.571. 

Je^r'ell  (Marshall^,  b.  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20, 
1825 ;  was  bred  a  tanner,  and  afterward  engaged  in  telegraph 
construction  in  the  S.  W.  States.  In  1850  he  began  business 
at  Hartford.  Conn.,  where  he  manufactured  leather  belting. 
He  was  chosen  gov.  of  Conn,  in  1869,  1871,  and  1872 ;  U.  S. 
minister  to  Rus.  187;i-74  :  P.  M.-gen.  1*74-70.    D.  Feb.  10, 1883. 

Jevr'elrj"  aud  Jeivels,  terms  used  In  a  confined  sense 
for  precious  stones  set  in  gold  or  silver  and  worn  as  personal 
ornaments,  but  more  generally  applied  also  to  ornaments 
made  only  of  the  precious  metals.  Paris  is  in  this  branch  of 
industry  the  great  factory  for  the  world.  Only  3  grades  of 
gold  are  allowed,  and  these  are  set  forth  by  official  stamps. 
The  Eng.  also  endeavor  to  secure  a  standard  of  value  for 
their  J.,  but  recent  revelations  have  shown  that  the  "Hall 
mark ''  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Silver  J.  is  an  exten- 
sive branch  of  industry  ;  that  of  Rus.  linlaid  with  enamel  and 
chased)  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  There  are  in  Paris  141 
manufacturers  of  silver  ornaments.  Two  grades  of  silver 
only  are  permitted.  Steel  J.  is  extensively  made  in  Fr.  and 
Ger.  For  this  soft  or  malleable  iron  is  at  first  employed,  the 
surface  of  which  is  case-hardened.  Ivory  J.  is  now  made  in 
immense  quantities  in  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Eng.  Tortoise-shell  J. 
is  generally  set  off  with  spots  and  small  plates  of  gold.  Of 
mourning  J.,  some  consists  of  gold  and  black  enamel,  the 
greater  part  being  made  of  jet,  human  hair,  and  vulcanite. 
Amber  has  of  late  become  a  fashionable  material  for  per- 
sonal ornaments.  It  is  principally  manufactured  in  Ger. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  .J.'s  Univ.Cyc.  by  Charles  G.  Leland.] 

Jevr'ett  >  Charles  Coffin  i,  b.  at  Lebanon.  Me.,  Aug.  12, 
1816.  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1835 ;  was  for  a  time  student 
and  Ifbrarian  of  the  Andover  Theological  .Sem. ;  in  1S43  cata- 
logued the  library  of  Brown  Univ.,  where  he  remained  as 
librarian  and  prof,  of  modern  langs.  untU  1848.  He  became 
librarian  and  assistant  sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  aud 
was  18.58-68  supt.  of  Boston  Public  Library  :  wrote  a  report 
on  public  hbraries  of  L".  S.,  and  brought  forward  an  im-  , 
proved  plan  of  cataloguing  books.    D.  Jan.  9,  1868. 

Jewett  (MiLO  Parkeri,  LL.D.,  b.  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Apr.  27,  1808.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1828,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  in  1833:  was  a  prof,  in  Marietta  Coll..  O.,  , 
1835-38 ;  left  the  Presb.  and  joined  the  Bap.  denomination,  , 
aud  became  pres.  of  Vassar  Coll.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    He  , 
was  author  of  a  work  on  baptism.    D.  June  9,  1882.  , 

JeAV'flsb,  a  name  of  several  fishes  of  the  family  Serrani- 
dae.  attaining  a  weight  of  .several  hundred  lbs.  :  that  of  Fla. 
is  the  Promicrops  guasa.  of  which  a  specimen  in  the  Smithso-  ' 
nian  Inst,  weighed  70*3  lbs.  :  that  of  Cal.  is  Siertolepis  gigas.      , 

Jewish  Liiteratnre.  The  most  anc.  monuments  of 
Heb.  lit.  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  the  historical  portions 
of  which  are  designed  to  show  the  workings  of  Divine 
PYovidence  in  the  destinies  of  the  chosen  people:  while 
rhetoric  becomes  a  vehicle  of  inspiration,  poetry  is  devoted 
to  the  glorification  of  God.  and  philos.  is  busy  on  the  ques- 
tions of  good  and  e\'il.  The  contact  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
spirit  took  place  both  in  Pal.  and  in  Alexandria.  In  Alex- 
andria philos.  and  inspiration  joined  forces,  and  the  words 
of  the  Bible  were  interpreted  so  as  to  express  metaphysical  i 
tenets  :  there  also  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gr., 
known  as  the  Septuasiut.  was  effected.  In  Pal.  the  attitude 
Judaism  assumed  against  Hellenism  was  hostile.  The  Heb. 
always  resists  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  observ- 
ance of  those  practical  commandments  of  his  faith  which 
he  regards  as  its  essential  feature.  Such  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Grs.  who  ruled  in  Syria  in  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  Judaism  retired  upon  itself,  Gr.  culture  , 
and  heterodoxy  came  to  be  synon\-mous  terms,  and  the 
authority  of  Script,  was  more  than  ever  secured  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  None  the  less,  innovation  became 
a  necessity.  All  the  bibUcal  laws  were  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  altered  conditions  of  a  new  age.  The  teachers  of 
the  people  thus  became  doctors  of  the  law,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  read  from  the  letter  of  the  Heb.  Bible  whatever 
meaning  they  desired  to  read  into  it.  and  to  fortify  their 
own  injunctions  by  referring  them  to  a  divine  origin.  A 
few  of  the  leading  rabbins  were  Hillel,  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Christ :  Jochanan  b.  Sakkai,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  :  Akiba,  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  : 
Juda  the  Holy,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna  :  R.  Meir,  Aba 
Areka,  called  Rab,  Raba,  Rabhah.  and  others.  The  elabo- 
ration of  the  Talmud  continued  do\%'n  to  the  6th  century.  . 
The  commentaries  grounded  on  Talmud  and  Mishna  are  | 
knowTi  as  the  Gemaras  of  Pal.  and  Babylon.  i 

When  the  Arabs  received,  through  Syrian  channels,  the 
treasures  of  anc.  Gr.  thought,  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  was  | 
awakened  among  them,  and  was  soon  communicated  to  the 
Jews.    As  early  as  the  7th  century  works  on  math,  astron.,  , 


and  astrology  began  to  appear  among  them.  Exegetical 
studies  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the  new  sect  of 
Ananites  or  Karaites,  fotmded  about  750  a.  d.,  who.  rejecting 
the  authority  of  tradition  as  represented  by  the  rabbins,  pro- 
fessed to  return  to  the  letter  of  the  Heb.  Bible  a.s  the  sole 
standard  of  faith.  Anan  himself.  Benjamin  NahawendL 
and  Nissi  b.  Xoach  may  be  mentioned  among  the  earliest 
authors  of  their  sect.  The  mystical  tendencies  of  this  period 
found  expression  in  the  Book  of  Creation,  a  production  of 
the  8th  or  9th  century.  It  employs  the  method  of  the 
Neo-P>-thagoi-eans,  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  creation 
with  the  help  of  -numbers  and  letters.  In  the  same  epoch 
arose  the  poetanic  school  of  writers,  with  Elasar  b.  Kalir  at 
their  head.  In  the  first  half  of  the  lOth  century  arose  the 
Gaon  Saadias,  b.  in  Faium.  E«ypt.  His  main  work  is  en- 
titled Einuholh  ue  Deoih — "  Faith  and  Knowledge."  In  it  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  commandments  of  the  Bible  with  the 
dictates  of  reason.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  lOth  centurv 
the  supremacy  was  assumed  by  Sp.  Moses,  a  captive  Tal- 
mudist.  sold  as  a  slave  to  Corclova.  was  ransomed  by  the 
Jews  of  that  city,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their  Talmud- 
leal  school.  Under  the  patronage  of  Chasdai  Shaprut.  the 
trusted  adviser  of  At)derrahman  III.,  letters  flourished. 
Menahem  b.  Saruk  prepared  a  Heb.  lexicon  :  Dunash  b.  Lib- 
i-at  applied  the  metrical  forms  of  the  Arabs  to  Heb.  poetry  : 
Chajug  discovered  the  system  of  triliteral  radicals  which 
forms  the  ba.sis  of  Heb.  gram.,  while  Abualwalid  elaborated 
a  complete  Heb.  gram,  and  a  lexicon.  The  11th  century  is 
illustrated  by  Bachia  b.  Joseph,  author  of  Duties  of  the  Heart  ; 
by  the  poetic  vezir  of  Granada.  Samuel  ha  Xagid  (."'the 
prince  "\ :  by  the  philos.  Solomon  Gabirol.  and  by  Hal,  who 
assumed  aji  attitude  hostile  to  all  liberal  culture.  In  Chr. 
Sp.  a  poet  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centurj-  ( Jehuda 
ha  Le\1,  b.  in  Castile  1(S0  a.  d.>.  A  contemporary  of  his 
was  Abraham  Aben  Esra.  b.  in  Toledo  1093.  d.  in  Rome  1167. 
His  great  renown  is  due  to  his  commentaries  on  the  books 
of  the  Bible. 

The  high-water  mark  of  J.  lit.  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
reached  in  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  b.  in  Cordova  in 
1135.  His  chief  works  are  his  commentar>-  on  the  Mishna 
and  the  Mishneh  Thorah  C  Repetition  of  the  Law  i.  and 
the  ilore  Sehucldra  (."The  Guide  of  Those  that  are  Gone 
Astray  ''\  in  which  he  proposes  to  harmonize  the  principles 
of  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible  with  those  metaphys- 
ical conceptions  which  the  age  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
Among  the  Jewish  authorities  at  this  period  in  Germany- 
may  be  mentioned  Gershom,  sumamed  "the  Light  of  the 
Exile  "  (end  of  the  10th  and  beginning  of  the  11th  century'. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  11th  centuiy  lived  in  Troyes  R. 
Solomon  b.  Isaac,  known  as  Rashi,  a  man  whose  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  may  stiU  be  read  with  interest  : 
Samuel  b.  Meir  (Rashbami  followed  m  the  footsteps  (<l 
Rashi ;  his  brother,  Jacob  Tham.  was  among  the  earliest  of 
the  so  called  Tossafists.  who  exhausted  the  power  of  dia- 
lectics in  subtleties  of  little  real  value :  Simon  Darshan  is 
the  author  of  a  compilation  known  as  the  Jalkut.  In  It. 
Shabthai  Donolo  gained  distinction  as  a  phys.  At  the  end 
of  the  11th  century  R.  Xathan  b.  Jechiel  of  Rome  prepared 
a  lexicon  of  the  Talmud.  Targum.  and  Midrash.  In  the  S. 
of  Fr.  we  find  in  the  12th  century,  beside  a  number  of  Tal- 
mudists,  such  scholars  as  Abraham  b.  Chija.  the  math.,  the 
Kimchis,  and  Thibbons.  In  the  13th  century  flourished  the 
poet  Charisi,  whose  imitations  of  the  Ar.  Hariri  are  es- 
teemed. At  this  time  the  writings  of  Maimonides  became 
the  apple  of  discord  between  the  friends  of  Uberal  culture 
and  the  conservatives.  In  this  straggle  philos.  goes  out, 
mysticism  steps  into  its  place.  It  was  crystallized  Into  a 
system  by  Mose  de  Leon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. His  chief  book,  the  Sohar  ("Radiance  ">,  is  written 
in  Chaldaic.  or  rather  Sj-riac,  and  has  remained  the  stand- 
ard work  of  the  Mystics  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  mean  time  we  observe  how  Jewish  writers  took  part 
in  the  popular  Ut.  of  the  different  countries  to  which  they 
belonged.  We  refer  to  Ibn  Sahal.  whose  erotic  poetry  was 
the  delight  of  the  Arabs  :  to  Santob  de  (."anion,  the  Cas- 
tilian  :  to  Siisskind  of  Triniberg.  the  Ger.  Minnesiinger  :  and 
to  ManoeUo.  or  Immanuel.  who  was  admitted  to  tlie  circle 
of  Dante's  friends.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
Chasdai  Crescas  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled  Or 
A'lonai  ("Light  of  God">.  His  pupU.  Joseph  Albo.  is  the 
author  of  Iccarim  ("  Fundamental  Principles  "k  Ibn  Shem- 
tob"s  views,  laid  down  in  his  AVAorf  Elohiin  ("Glorj-  of 
God""),  are  equally  wortliy  of  attention.  The  attempt  of 
converted  Jews,  like  Paulus  de  Santa  Maria,  Geroninio.  and 
others,  to  destroy  the  faith  of  their  brethren,  provoked 
sharp  and  frequent  discussions.  In  the  17th  century  frve 
Hoi.  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  Jews.  But  the  lit.  of  the 
Ger.  and  Port,  settlers  is  not  of  any  high  order  of  merit. 
The  congregation  of  Amsterdam  was  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  they  had  suffered  in  their 
former  home.  They  had  become  narrow  and  bigoted,  and 
the  best  men  that  arose  among  them,  Uriel  da  Costa.  Bene- 
dict Spuioza.  were  persecuted.  In  Poland  the  attention  of 
s«.-holars  was  absorbed  in  discussions  on  barren  themes, 
and  high  gifts  were  wasted  on  Questions  of  Talmudical  casu- 
istry. Ger.  was  inundated  with  Polish  rabbis,  and  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  productive  power  of  its  own.  It.  alone  con- 
tinues to  contrast  with  the  gloom  that  had  settled  on  the 
Jewish  world.  Leon  Moilena  called  for  a  purification  of 
public  worship.  Joseph  Delmedigo.  the  pupil  of  Galileo, 
was  exalted  above  the  bigotrv  of  his  age.  The  end  of  the 
17th  century  was  marked  by  tlie  great  Messianic  movement, 
with  the  impostor  S.  Zewi  as  its  leader.  The  fever  spread 
from  the  E.  to  the  W.,  and  left  traces  in  the  writings  of  the 
time.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  poet  Ch.  D.  Luzzato 
caught  the  contagion,  and  ruined  a  career  by  his  devotion 
to  mysticism.  The  evil  was  at  its  worst  when  the  time  of 
change  was  near.  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Jechiel  Heilprin  had  written  his  Seder  ha  iK^rotk  ("  Order  of 
Generations  "),  which  showed  an  awakening  desire  for  the 


cultivation  of  historical  pursuits.  At  last,  with  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, the  new  era  fairly  be^aii.  He  was  the  first  to 
render  the  Pentateuch  into  pure  Ger..  and  tliereby  created  a 
desire  for  change  among:  his  brethren.  But  the  benefit 
which  the  modern  reform  movement  has  conferred  on  J. 
lit.  lies  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  its  study. 
Ger.  has  broken  its  silence,  and  the  labors  of  its  scholars 
have  brought  order  into  the  mingling  of  confused  elements 
which  the  lit.  of  the  Jews  presented  to  the  scholar  50  yrs. 
ago.  [Fro?))  oria.  art.  in  J.'n  Univ.  Ct/c,  by  Prof.  Felix 
Adlek,  Ph.  D.| 

Jewlsli  Sects.  Saddvcees  and  Pharisees.— The  Syrian 
king  having  attempted  to  introduce  the  worsliip  of  images 
in  JudiPa,  the  Jews  became  more  closely  attached  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers.  Even  before  the  Maccabean  war  a 
party  had  been  formed  among  them  who,  to  insure  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  withdrew  from  the  society 
of  the  surrounding  peoples  and  their  own  less  scrupulous 
brethren.  These  were  known  as  "  Nibdalim  "  (separatists), 
or,  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  Perishin — i.  e.  Pharisees.  In  the 
war  of  independence  the  reigning  family  of  priests  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  tlie 
Hasmoneans,  assumed  the  crown.  The  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, however,  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  Has- 
moneans had  headed  the  war  against  Antiochus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. But  no  sooner  were  they  seated  on  the  throne 
than  they  allied  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  sepa- 
ratist party,  whicli  had  identified  its  interests  with  those  of 
the  people,  and  began  to  develop  democratic  tendencies. 
The  whole  people  are  priests,  they  said,  and  they  attempted 
to  extend  the  character  of  sanctity  to  every  member  of  the 
community.  Thus  tlie  laws  of  purity,  hitherto  incumbent 
on  tile  servants  of  the  temple  only,  were  declared  univer- 
sally obligatory.  Every  house  was  designed  to  be  a  temple, 
every  heartli  an  altar.  This  would  aid  in  explaining  the 
code"  of  ceri'inoniis  embodied  in  the  Talmud.  The  Saddu- 
cees  are  the  i)rit'stly  party,  in  oppo.sition  to  whic^li  Pharisee- 
ism  arose.  Their  name  is  derived  from  Sadok,  a  distinguished 
priest  of  the  first  temple.  The  Sadducees  an  aristocracy ; 
the  Pharisees  champions  of  popular  rights  ;  the  former  the 
party  of  conservatism,  the  latter  of  religious  reform. 

Essenes. — Tiiey  lived  in  communistic  societies,  led  a  quiet 
and  secluded  life,  enjoined  celibacy,  observed  moderation 
in  speech  and  action,  wf)re  garments  of  spf)tless  white. 
They  shut  themselves  off  from  the  society  of  the  world,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  maintain  that  purity  whicli  tiny  aspired 
to  in  the  midst  of  social  influences  that  exposed  them  to 
contamination. 

The  Chasidirn  arose  in  the  last  century.  It  has  numerous 
adherents  among  the  Jews  of  Poland,  Rus.,  and  Hungary. 
The  authority  of  their  rabbis  is  supreme.  They  delight  in 
ecstasy  and  vision ;  and  mysticism  not  unfreqliently  leads 
to  immorality.  [Froni  oriij.  art.  in  J.''s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  Prof. 
Felix  Adlek,  Ph.  D.] 

Jews,  a  people  of  Semitic  origin,  known  also  as  He- 
brews or  Israelites,  inhabs.  of  Pal.,  were  the  bearers  of 
the  mouotlieistic  idea.  In  the  light  of  that  idea  tlieir  hist, 
began  with  the  Creation  ;  they  had  no  need  of  coveting  the 
honor  of  having  sprung  from  the  soil  of  Canaan.  Abraham 
came  from  Ur,  in  Chaldea.  On  reaching  Pal.  he  erected  al- 
tars on  those  spots  which  in  later  times  became  the  prin. 
seats  of  cults.  In  the  100th  yr.  of  the  patriarch,  Isaac  is 
b.  His  beloved  son  being  wedded  to  his  kinswoman,  and 
the  danger  of  intermarriage  with  idolaters  being  warded 
off,  Abraham  "is  gathered  to  his  people,"  having  reached 
the  good  old  age  of  175  yrs.  The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
introduces  a  permanent  element  of  discord  into  the  family 
of  their  parents.  Jacob,  although  a  peaceful  shepherd, 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  occasion  of  their  quarrel.  He 
flees  to  Mesopotamia,  and  remains  for  20  yrs.  in  the  employ 
of  his  uncle  Laban.  He  marries  both  his  cousins,  though 
the  first  14  yrs.  of  his  service  were  devoted  to  Rachel  alone, 
and  then  continues  for  6  yrs.  longer  to  undertake  the  care 
of  Laban's  herds.  In  the  mean  time,  his  family  liaving 
largely  increased,  Israel  chooses  the  future  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  raises  an  altar,  and  buys  land  at  Shechem. 
Removing  thence,  his  beloved  wife  Rachel  presents  him 
with  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  dies  by  the  wayside.  Jacob  has 
now  twelve  sons  and  one  daughter,  Dinah.  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son  of  Rachel,  the  favorite  of  his  father,  is  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Egypt.  There  his  skill  in  interpreting  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh  raises  him  to  the  dignity  of  viceroy  of  Egypt.  He 
sends  messages  to  his  father,  which  induce  him,  though 
already  far  advanced  in  yrs.,  to  remove  his  family  to  the 
dist.  of  Goshen,  which  the  king  has  provided  for  him  and 
his.  After  Jacob  had  passed  away,  and  with  the  death  of 
Joseph  the  guardian  of  tlieir  interests  was  removed,  the  sons 
of  Israel,  who  had  largely  increased  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
came the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians.  At  length  the  period  of 
their  bondage  drew  to  a  close.  The  children  of  Israel  pre- 
pared the  Passover  sacrifice,  and  in  the  night,  while  all  the 
first-born  of  the  land  perished,  they  marched  forth  laden 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  under  Moses'  guidance  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea.  Instead  of  taking  the  shortest 
road  to  Pal.,  by  way  of  Philistia,  Moses  now  led  the  people 
about  iij  the  desert  for  about  40  yrs.  The  events  of  the  suc- 
ceeding .38  yrs.  of  their  wanderings  are  wrapped  in  obscu- 
rity. We  may  marvel  liow  so  vast  a  concourse  of  human 
beings  could  sui)port  life  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  barren 
desert.  When  at  last  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  the 
Israelites  once  more  direct  tlieir  march  toward  the  Jordan. 
With  Moses  as  their  leader,  they  defeat  the  armies  of  Silion 
and  Og,  subjugate  some  of  tlie  most  fertile  pasture-lands  E. 
of  the  river,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their 
name.  In  the  plains  of  Hoab  the  assembled  people  receive 
the  parting  monitions  of  Moses.    Then  he  died. 

The  work  which  Moses  had  left  unfinished  was  taken  up 
by  Joshua.  He  led  the  people  across  the  Jordan,  and 
erected  a  monument  of  la  stones  in  cf)mmemoration  of 
their  safe  passage.     Before  his  death,  Joshua  distributed 


the  conquered  and  unconquered  terr.  among  the  tribes,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  choose  between  Jehovah  and  the 
idols.  In  the  succeeding  perif)d  disorder  and  distrust  pre- 
vail. Mutual  jealou.sies  excite  fierce  contticts  among  re- 
lated clans ;  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  extir- 
pated ;  Abimelech  kills  70  princes  on  one  stone  ;  lust  and 
treachery  run  riot.  Gideon  after  his  victory  proceeds  to 
make  a  golden  idol ;  Jeplithah  sacrifices  his  own  daugliter  ; 
Samson  marries  a  heathen  woman  ;  while  a  Levite  consents 
to  superintend  the  worship  of  images.  The  last  of  the 
judges  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Israel's  hist.  Samuel 
was  born  of  pious  parents,  and  early  dedicated  to  the  .ser- 
vice of  God.  He  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
people,  and  during  all  his  lifetime  is  said  to  have  overawed 
the  Philistines  and  secured  the  peace  of  the  land.  The  sons 
of  Samuel  were  unworthy  to  succeed  their  father,  ami  the 
people  clamored  for  a  king.  Samuel  resisted  their  persis- 
tent demands  to  the  utmost,  but  at  last  gave  way,  and 
anointed  Saul  of  Benjamin.  Saul's  hope  of  founding  a 
dynasty  of  kings  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was  rejected 
of  God,  and  a  new  king  was  now  to  be  chosen.  Samuel 
selected  a  shepherd-boy,  David,  the  son  of  Jishai.  The  sus- 
picions of  Saul  were  soon  aroused  against  David,  but  the 
prowess  of  the  latter  defeated  the  schemes  that  were  laid 
for  his  destruction.  In  the  mean  time  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistine  forces  continue  to  endanger  the  political  existence 
of  Israel.  In  a  great  battle  the  hosts  of  Israel  are  routed 
by  the  Philistines,  Saul  falls  on  his  sword,  and  his  sons 
perish  with  him.  David  was  now  recognized  as  king. 
After  a  reign  of  40  jts.  he  died.  Solomon  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne.  With  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the  Phoenician  king,  he 
reared  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriali.  and  he  illustrated  his 
reign  with  the  magnificence  of  regal  display.  Trade 
llourislied,  and  Jerusalem  was  adorned  with  palaces.  But 
the  people  were  burdened  witli  taxes,  and  hardly  had  Solo- 
mon breathed  his  last  when  the  people  rose  in  revolt.  His 
son,  Rehoboam,  provoked  the  resentment  which  justice 
called  upon  him  to  allay.  Ten  triljes  under  the  leadership 
of  Jeroboam  seceded  ;  Joseph  and  Judali  were  separated. 
Jerusalem  remained  the  cap.  of  Judah  ;  Shechem,  Tirzah, 
Samaria  became  in  turn  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
Jeroboam's  rule  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  disastrous 
reigns.  In  the  reign  of  Pekah  the  whole  laud  of  Naphtali 
was  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  its  in- 
habs. carried  away  into  captivity.  Too  late  his  successor, 
Hosea,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  The 
army  of  Salraanasar  attacked  Samaria.  A  siege  of  3  yrs. 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  and  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (u.  c.  721).  The  10  tribes  were  settled  in 
distant  dists.  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  lost  among  its 
inhabs.  For  more  than  a  century  Judah  continued  to  brave 
the  storms  that  threatened  her  own  existence.  In  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  plundered  the  tem- 
ple and  vjalace  of  Jerusalem.  His  successors  proved  little 
better  than  the  rulers  of  Israel.  In  the  reign  of  Joiakiii, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  upon  Jerusalem. 
Till-  king  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  Zedekiah  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Zedekiah  rebelled.  For  2  yrs.  Jerusa- 
lem withstood  the  siege  of  the  Babylonians.  At  last  Zede- 
kiah was  overtaken,  and  Jerusalem  was  in  ashes.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  people  was  left  in  Pal.  under  Gedaliah  as  gov., 
but  the  great  majority  had  been  led  into  exile.  Babylonia 
proved  for  the  J.  the  crucible  from  which  they  came  forth 
for  the  first  time  wholly  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  monothe- 
ism. In  the  yr.  538  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  to  their 
Country.  About  50,000  availed  themselves  of  this  permis- 
sion ;  they  proceeded  to  re-erect  the  fallen  temple,  and  in 
the  yr.  515  the  building  of  the  second  temple  was  finished. 

The  period  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Judaea  had  no  history,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  happy.  After  the  deatli 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Ptolemy  Lagi  captured 
Jerusalem,  and  for  almost  a  century  Pal.  was  held  in  sub- 
jection by  the  Ptolemies.  Many  of  the  J.  had  settled  in  Al- 
exandria, where  their  industry  raised  them  to  the  position 
of  merchant  princes.  A  rich  lit.  arose  in  the  midst  of  this 
Egyptian  colony,  and  the  Septuagint  (the  Gr.  translation  of 
the  O.  T.)  was  composed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Judiea  had  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Syria.  In 
return  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  them  to  abjure 
their  religion.  This  outrage  provokeda  "  thirty  years'  war." 
Antiochus  was  aided  by  the  party  of  the  Hellenists.  The 
cause  of  the  people  was  espi)used  by  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  were  the  main  stay  of  the  revolution. 
After  the  death  of  Jannaeus  Maccabee  a  feud  began  to  rage 
between  his  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  and  the  Rom. 
eagle  was  called  in  to  judge  between  the  brothers.  Scaurus 
at  first  decided  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  but  (63  b.  c.)  Pompey 
reversed  his  decision.  The  temple  was  stormed,  Hyrcanus 
reinstated,  and  Aristobulus  carried  captive  to  Rome.  The 
independence  of  Pal.  was  forever  lost.  A  native  prince  was 
still  jiermitted  tf)  assume  the  shadow  of  authority,  but  tlie 
Ronis.  appointed  or  dismissed  the  rulers  of  the  Holy  Land. 
King  Ileidd  rebuilt  the  temple,  erected  amphitheatres,  in- 
troduced the  games  of  the  arena.  But  this  outward  splen- 
dor could  not  conceal  the  real  misery  of  his  reign.  After 
his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  sons,  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  and  Philippus.  By  the  favor  of  the  emp. 
Claudius,  his  grandson.  Herod  Agrippa.  once  more  united 
the  principalities  under  one  sceptre.  But  in  the  days  of 
Agrippa  II.  the  power  of  the  last  Jewish  dynasty  had  lost 
all  substance.  The  extortions  of  Antonius  Felix  and  Ges- 
sius  Floras  urged  tlie  people  t(j  the  verge  of  despair.  A 
republican  party  long  since  subsisted  among  them,  and 
encouraged  by  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cestius  Gallus 
(a.  d.  (iti),  the  patriots  at  last  dared  to  raise  their  head  ;  the 
revolution  began,  but  the  disciplined  legions  under  Vespa- 
sian were  met  by  rude  bands  of  guerrillas,  and  the  arts  of 
war  baffled  by  tlie  obstacles  of  nature  and  the  frantic  cour- 
age of  despair.    On  Vesi)asian's  departure  the  completiou 
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of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  his  son  Titus.  In  the  spring  of 
A.  D.  TO  Titus  opened  his  works  asainst  Jerusalem.  The  at- 
tack was  directed  asrainst  the  castle  Antonia.  whidi  was 
captured.  Tlieii  l>e;ran  the  last  struggle  of  the  defenders 
for  the  sanctuary  itself.  At  la.«t  a  Rom.  soldier  threw  a 
firebrand  into  tlie  outer  halls  of  the  temple.  The  woodwork 
caught,  the  temple  stood  in  flames.  Jerusalem  was  an  utter 
ruin ;  the  Jewish  state  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

With  the  loss  of  its  political  existence  the  integrity  of 
Judaism  as  a  religion  remained  unimpaired.  Prayer  took 
the  place  of  sacritice.  the  synagogues  replaced  the  temple, 
and  the  Beth-Din  became  a  centre  of  authority  to  reunite 
the  people.  The  Beth-Din  was  presided  over  by  a  na^i 
(priucei  and  i  other  officers.  It  was  composed  of  70  aca- 
demic members,  of  such  as  had  been  ordained  to  act  as 
teachers,  and  of  their  disciples.  The  questions  discussed 
in  this  and  the  similar  acads.  at  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  and 
elsewhere  affected  the  entire  religious,  political,  and  social 
life  of  the  J.  Through  the  agency  of  such  schools  the  work 
of  extendiuifand  modif>ing  the  pro\isions  of  the  law  and 
of  anc.  tradition  ifabbalai  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  time  was  successfully  carried  on.  The  political  posi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Rom.  empire  varied  with 
the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  last  powerful 
insurrection  of  Judfea  followed  in  the  days  of  Hadrian. 
Their  Messianic  prince.  Bar-Cochba.  led  the  insurgents  in 
more  than  .tiJ  battles  against  the  Roms.  :  half  a  million  of  J. 
are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  them.  With  the  taking  of 
Betar  the  war  came  to  an  end.  Jerusalem  now  became  a 
Rom.  town,  under  the  name  of  .Elia  Capitolina  :  the  J. 
were  forbidden  to  enter  its  precincts.  The  close  of  the  2d 
century  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  under  the  auspices  of  the  patriarch  R.  Jehuda.  who 
is  called  Ha-Kadosh  ("the  saintly").  This  work  was  in- 
tended to  present  in  an  authentic  and  codified  form  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Beth-Din.  which  had  accumulated  during 
se%'eral  centuries.  Its  commentaries,  the  Gemaras  of  Baby- 
lon and  Pal.,  explain  its  provisions. 

In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  J.  seem  to  have  been  exempt 
from  persecution.  Their  gen.  condition  in  the  Rom.  em- 
pire at  this  time  was  at  least  tolerable,  but  this  changed 
when  Christianity  in  the  person  of  Constantine  ascended 
the  throne.  Julian  i361i  granted  them  the  full  blessings  of 
his  favor.  Theodosius  I.  was  just  in  his  dealings  with  an 
oppressed  people,  but  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  IT.,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  expelled  the  J.  from  that  city.  The  emp. 
himself  deprived  them  of  valuable  rights,  such  as  the  re- 
building of  synagogues.  The  Jewish  patriarchate,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  expired.  In  the  foUowing 
century  the  code  of  Justinian  excluded  them  from  all  hon- 
orable offices,  imposing  upon  them  the  duties  while  de- 
priving them  of  the  privileges  of  the  citizen.  Meantime  the 
centre  of  authority  in  what  concerned  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  J.  had  been  graduaUy  transfetred  from  Pal.  to  Baby- 
lon. About  the  time  of  the  "compilation  of  the  Mishna.  Abba 
Areka  iRab)  and  Mar  Samuel  founded  schools  of  learning 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  In  them  the 
Gemara  of  Babylon  (compiled  about  500i  was  elaborated, 
and  the  yoke  of  the  Magi  was  light  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  priests  in  Chr.  countries.  While  the  power  of 
the  sassanidae  declined  in  the  countn*  of  Babylon,  a  new 
faith  rose  on  the  Ar.  peninsula  whose  conquering  arms  were 
soon  carried  over  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
Per.  empire  succumbed  before  Omar,  the  second  of  the 
caliphs.  To  him  are  ascribed  those  enactments  which  de- 
fine the  status  of  J.  anil  Chrs.  in  countries  subject  to  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  canonical 
laws  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  only  that  they  have  less  of  that  spirit 
of  intolerance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter.  When 
the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  succumbed  before  the  advancing 
Mongols,  the  J.  shared  the  gen.  fate  of  their  countrj'men. 
But  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  conquerors  protected"  them 
from  special  acts  of  hostility. 

The  condition  of  the  J.  in  Asia  has  remained  down  to  the 
present  day  one  of  utter  misery.  In  the  X.  of  Afr.,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Fatimites.  their  position  was  on  the  whole 
hardly  more  fav(jrable.  Turning  to  Europe,  we  find,  on  en- 
tering the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  more  or  less 
friendly  relations  which  until  then  subsisted  between  the  J. 
and  their  neighboi-s  were  disturbed  by  the  bitterness  of  re- 
ligious hate.  The  progressive  advance  of  int'  erance  which 
marks  the  7th  century  reached  its  climax  whe  i  694  the  J. 
of  Sp.  were  declared  slaves.  Thus  it  is  not  su. prising  that 
Taric  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  that  the  J.  became  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Arabs  in  their  conquest  of  Sp.  Un- 
der the  benign  light  of  the  Crescent  they  entered  upon  the 
brightest  period  of  their  hist,  since  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  same  kindly  policy  which  guided  the  Arabs  in 
their  conduct  toward  the  J.  was  adopted  by  the  rulei-s  of 
Chr.  Sp.  In  Ca.stile  they  were  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  They  were  devoted  to  their 
country,  and  prepared  to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  its  de- 
fence. Meantime  the  .\lmohades,  conquering  X.  Afr.,  cross- 
ed over  into  .>>p.,  and  Cordova  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  J.  of  Andalusia  were  forced  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Afr.  brethren,  and  either  fled  the  country  or 
acknowledged  with  the  lips  the  prophetic  mission  of  Mo- 
hammed. Toledo,  the  new  Chr.  cap.  of  Castile,  now  be- 
came a  refuge  to  large  numbers  of  the  fugitives.  Hei-e  they 
increa-sed  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power,  and  monuments  of 
both  are  still  extant.  In  the  mean  time  the  seeds  of  hatred, 
which  the  Ch.  had  long  been  disseminating,  took  root. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  14th  and  at  the  begiiming  of  the  loth 
century  outbreaks  of  fanaticism  became  frequent.  The 
marriage-bells  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rang  out  a  funeral 
dirge  for  the  liberty  of  the  J.  of  Sp.  In  14*0  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Seville,  and  those  who 
perished  in  the  flames  were  soon  numbered  by  thousands. 
In  1483  Torquemada  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor,  and 
the  doom  of  the  Sp.  J.  was  sealed.     From  the  pala>'e  i^f  the 


Alhambra  the  decree  of  their  exile  went  forth.  On  Aug.  2. 
1492,  they  left  the  inhospitable  land.  For  a  time  many  of 
them  found  refuge  in  Port.  But  in  the  days  of  Joao  II.  this 
changed.  He  broke  the  promises  he  had  made  them,  and 
many  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves.  With  the  close  of  the 
1.5th  "century  the  last  remnant  of  the  J.  had  disappeared  from 
the  soil  of  Port. 

The  comparative  quiet  which  the  J.  of  Fr.  and  Ger.  en- 
joyed in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  Crusades.  In  the  first  Crusade  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  were  the  chief  theatres  of  perse- 
cution. In  the  second  Crusade,  Peter  Venerabilis  in  Fr. 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  plundering,  and  in  some 
cases  the  massacre,  of  the  J.  The  third  Crusade  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  J.  of  Eng.  In  1215  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
enacted  that  no  J.  should  appear  in  public  without  a  con- 
spicuous badge  attached  to  his  garments.  From  that  time 
the  wearing  of  the  J."s  badge  was  generally  enforced  in 
Chr.  countries.  About  i:i20  the  belief  had  become  gejieral 
that  the  J.  were  commanded  by  their  religion  to  drink  the 
blood  of  Chr.  children,  in  order  properly  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Passover.  In  1.336.  .tOi.iO  peasants,  under  the 
leadership  of  Armleder.  began  the  sacred  work  of  destroy- 
ing "the  children  of  Satan  "  (the  J. i  in  Alsace  and  along  the 
Rhine.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  Black  Death 
travei-sed  the  continent  of  Europe  :  2.5,000.<XX)  of  its  inhabs. 
were  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  J.  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  ravages  of  the  scourge.  From  Toledo,  it  was 
said,  a  horrid  concoction  had  been  distributed  among  them, 
■with  which  they  were  ordered  to  poison  the  wells  in  every 
county  of  their  abode.  The  fire  and  the  executioner's  axe 
couldno  longer  be  checked.  And  during  the  1.5th  centu- 
ry we  find  the  fact  illustrated  that  whenever  Catholicism 
was  forced  to  contend  against  the  rise  of  a  heresy,  the  J. 
were  made  to  suffer  from  the  religious  fervor  which  the 
struggle  evoked. 

The  main  interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury concentrates  upon  the  Reuchlin-Pfefferkom  contro- 
versy in  Ger.  John  Pfefferkom,  a  converted  J.,  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne,  declared  the  Talmud 
to  be  the  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  J.,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bla.sphemous  uttei-ances  against  the  Chr.  religion. 
He  won  the  ear  of  Kunigunde,  the  sister  of  the  emp.  Maxi- 
milian. John  Reuchlin  was  called  upon  by  Maximilian  to 
pronounce  upon  the  charges.  He  declared  the  accusations 
groimdless,  and  rebuked  the  accuser.  This  roused  the 
fury  of  Pfefferkom  and  his  supporters  against  him.  They 
desired  ever>-  copy  of  the  Talmud  to  be  confiscated.  At 
last  Hochstraten.  the  inquisitor  of  Cologne,  ordered  Reuch- 
lin to  appear  before  him  in  Mayence  for  trial.  The  plans  of 
the  Dominicans  were  foiled  at  the  last  moment  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Abp.  Uriel.  The  question  of  Reuchlin"s  heresy  in 
defending  the  Talmud  was  next  referred  by  the  pope  to  a 
commission  that  met  at  Spires.  Their  verdict  was  in  favor 
of  Reuchlin.  and  Hochstraten  was  condemned  to  pay  costs. 
The  interest  which  the  controversy  excited  in  Jewish  lit. 
proved  beneficial  to  its  correct  preservation.  In  1520  Daniel 
Romberg  began  the  publication  of  the  Talmud  in  an  ed. 
which  for  accuracy  has  not  been  equalled.  In  1567  Joseph 
Kara,  a  rabbi  of  Safet  in  Pal.,  pub.  a  digest  of  the  rabbinical 
laws,  which  became  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  relii:- 
ion.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  synods  of  Poland, 
which  began  to  be  held  toward  the  end  of  this  century.  In 
Sp.  and  Poit.  many  of  the  more  faint-hearted  of  the  J.  had 
assumed  the  mask"  of  Christianity  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
leaving  their  country.  The  position  of  these  miserable  ones 
was  truly  deplorable.  Frequently  discovered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  forbidden  rites,  they  fed  the  flames  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  successful  revolution  of  the  Netherlands  at  last 
opened  to  them  a  haven  of  security.  Free  Hoi.  invited  them 
to  its  shores.  The  Jewish  congregation  of  Amsterdam  soc.n 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  Europe.  From 
among  them  Spinoza  went  forth.  In  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
century  the  J.  of  P(^>land  were  visited  with  a  calamity  fnjm 
which  "they  have  never  recovered.  The  Cossacks,  led  on  by 
the  fierce  Chmielnicki.  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  a  con- 
dition of  utter  and  abject  degradation.  Chmiebiicki  and 
his  soldierv  are  reported  to  have  slain  between  the  yrs.  164'^ 
and  16.">S  about  2.y\(»00  Polish  J.  Those  that  were  spared 
emigrated  in  great  numbers,  and  inundated  the  countries  of 
Central  and  S.  Europe.  In  1635  Cromwell  invited  the  J.  to 
\isit  Eng..  and  they  there  found  active  sympathy  among 
manv  of  the  I^uritah  leaders. 

In"  1665  a  nati%e  of  Smynia,  Sabbathai  Zewi.  was  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  of  the  J.  The  Cabbala  had  inspired 
him  and  paved  the  way  for  his  success.  The  tidings  .spread 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident,  and  everywhere  the  new 
evangel  found  believers.  S.  Zewi  taught  that  in  him  the 
"  God  of  Israel."  the  Third  Person  of  the  Gtidhead.  had  l>e- 
come  flesh  and  blood.  He  ended  his  Messianic  career  by 
assuming  the  turban  in  Constantinople  for  fear  of  being  put 
to  death.  But  the  contagion  of  his  views  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  while  the  outward  position  of  the  J.  was  im- 
pro\ing,  their  mental  condition  was  inferior  to  what  it  ha<l 
been  in  the  Middle  .\ges.  The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg 
received  a  number  of  those  Jewish  families  whom  the  emp. 
Leopold  had  driven  from  Vienna.  In  1751  a  conflict  arose 
l>etween  Jonathan  Eibeschutz,  the  rabbi  of  Hamburg,  and 
Jacob  Emden,  in  which  the  fonner  was  charged  with  Cab- 
balistic practices,  especially  the  writing  of  magic  talismans 
in  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  Sabbathai  Zewi.  Soon  afterthe 
sect  of  the  Frankists  arose  in  Poland.  Frank,  their  leader, 
pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  S.  Zwei,  and.  like  his  nu>del, 
ended  bv  abjuring  his  religion. 

The  modem  epoch  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Mendelssohn. 
His  Ger.  version  oi  the  Pentateuch  became  the  groundwork 
of  refonn.  Lessings  Xtxthan  (he  Misf  rebuked  the  prejudie.- 
of  the  Chr.  world.  Dohm  labored  to  secure  the  civil  eman- 
cipation of  the  J.  The  Fr.  Revolution  bn>ke  down  the  walls 
of  their  irhettos.     It  cost  many  struggles  luitii  fntiljin  was 
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finally  secured.  The  "'  Hep,  hep  "  ery  raised  in  Ger.  in  1819, 
and  other  calamities  have  shown  that  the  embers  of  bigotry 
have  not  yet  completely  died  out.  But  a  gen.  conflagration 
need  no  longer  be  feared.  Under  the  influence  of  liberty 
the  J.  have  rendered  signal  service  in  almost  every  dept.  of 
science  and  art.  I  mention  among  the  philos.  M.  Mendels- 
sohn, Maimon,  Herz  ;  in  political  economy,  Ricardo  and  La- 
salie  ;  in  lit.,  Borne,  Heine.  Auerbach,  Grace  Aguilar  ;  in  mu- 
sic, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy  :  among  the 
prominent  statesmen,  Disraeli,  Lasker,  Cremieux.  [From 
orif/.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc,  by  Piiof.  Fet.ix  Adler,  Ph.  D.] 

JFez'ebel  [Heb.  Izebfl],  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre 
and  i^idon,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  her  Imsband,  leading  him  into  idola- 
trous worship  of  Baal.  She  was  murdered  by  Jehu  about 
883  B.  c,  at  the  same  time  as  her  son.  King  .Telioram. 

Jezi'rali  [Heb.  Sep/ter  Yelttirali],  or  Book  ol' Crea- 
tiou,  one  of  the  3  chief  cabbalistic  works  of  the  Jews. 
Its  date  is  assigned  to  tlie  1st,  8th  or  9th  century. 

Jika'daze,  or  Siilkatzc,  town  of  Thibet,  in  an  ele- 
vated and  dry  plain,  encircled  by  lofty  mts.,  and  contains  a 
monastery,  in  which  reside  one  of  the  chief  lamas  and  his 
suite  of  above  4000  persons.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
palaces,  temples,  and  tombs  of  a  most  striking  arch.,  and 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones.    Pop.  100,000. 

Jliiii  [Arabic,  pi.  of 7i«/(2,  the  "■  invisible "],  among  Mo- 
hammedan peoples,  a  race  of  Imaginary  beings  made  out  of 
fire  and  capable  of  assuming  any  form  at  will.  They  inhab- 
ited the  earth  long  before  man  was  created,  but  for  rebel- 
lious conduct  were  finally  expelled.  The  good  J.  are  called 
peri  (fairy). 

Jiquili'te,  the  native  indigo  of  Central  Amer.,  Indi- 
gofera  dlsperma,  which  produces  large  quantities  of  indigo. 

Jo'ab,  a  son  of  Zeruiah,  tlie  sister  of  David,  by  whom  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  whole  Heb.  army.  When  David 
tried  to  rid  himself  of  him  by  giving  the  command  to  Amasa, 
J.  plunged  his  sword  into  Amasa's  heart  while  embracing 
him.  He  took  part  in  the  demonstration  in  favor  of  Adoni- 
jah,  but  Solomon  seized  him  and  put  him  to  death. 

Joacliim,  jo'a-kim,  called  the  Prophet,  b.  at  Selico,  in 
It.,  about  114.5;  employed  at  the  court  of  Roger,  king  of 
Sic. ;  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  became  a  Cistercian 
monk,  abbot  of  Corace  in  Calabria  :  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Floris  near  Cosenza.  D.  Mar.  30,  Vityi.  Left  a  repu- 
tation as  a  miracle- worker :  his  doctrine  was  that  the  Chr. 
era  would  close  a.  u.  1260.  after  which  a  new  providential 
dispensation  would  begin  ;  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1315,  and  by  that  of  Aries  in  1360.  Joachimiies 
were  numerous  in  the  13th  century. 

Joaii,  jon.  Pope,  a  fabulous  personage  who  was  long  be- 
lieved to  have  occupied  the  papal  chair  (853-856;  as  John  VIII. 
Thereport  wasthat  J.  was  b.  in  Ger.,  the  daughter  of  an  Eng. 
priest ;  falling  in  love  with  a  monk,  she  entered  a  convent 
in  male  attire  at  Fulda,  and  then  went  with  her  paramour  to 
Atliens  and  Rome,  where  she  was  chosen  pope.  One  day  in 
the  street,  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  it  is  said  that  the 
pope  was  delivered  of  a  child,  soon  after  which  she  died. 

Joan  of  Arc  [Fr.  Jeanne  Dare],  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  b. 
Jan.  6,  1413,  at  Domremy,  in  Lorraine,  of  parents  who  were 
reduced  to  the  state  of  serfdom.  When  she  was  13  yrs. 
old  Fr.  was  overrun  by  the  Anglo-Picard  troops  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  regent  of  Henry  VI.  J.  conceived  that  she 
heai'd  voices  from  Heaven  calling  her  to  deliver  Fr.  In  1439 
she  gained  an  audience  with  tlie  dauphin,  who  in  Apr.  gave 
her  command  of  the  Fr.  troops,  who  were  inspired  with 
belief  in  her  mission.  She  assumed  male  attire,  threw  her- 
self into  Orleans,  of  which  she  raised  the  siege ;  beat  the 
Eng.  at  Meun,  Jergeau,  Beaugeucy,  and  Patay  ;  caused  the 
dauphin  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  She  now  demanded  to 
be  released  from  further  service,  but  the  king  would  not 
consent.  In  the  subsequent  attack  on  Paris  she  was  wound- 
ed, and  she  and  her  family  were  ennobled.  On  May  3;^,  1430, 
she  was  captured  by  the  Burgundians  and  was  sold  to  the 
Eng.  (who  feared  her  as  a  witch)  for  10,000  francs;  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  witchcraft,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake 
May  30,  1431. 

Joaii'iia  I.,  queen  of  Naples  from  1343  to  1382,  b.  in 
1337,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  granddaughter  of  Robert  of 
Anjou,  was  married  when  7  yrs.  old  to  Andrew  of  Hungary, 
her  second  cousin.  The  idea  of  this  marriage  was  to  ally  the 
3  branches  of  the  family  of  Anjou  together,  but  the  contest 
between  the  2  branches  became  only  fiercer.  In  1345  J.  had 
her  husband  strangled,  and  when  his  brother,  Louis  the 
Great  of  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  him,  she  had 
to  flee.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope  she  returned  soon 
after,  and  married  successively  Louis  of  Taranto,  James  of 
Aragon,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick.  But  a  rebellion  took  place 
in  Naples.  J.  was  seized  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  of 
Hungary,  who  had  her  put  to  death.  —  Her  grand-niece, 
Joanna  II.,  queen  of  Naples  from  1414  to  1435,  b.  in  1.370, 
was  married  first  to  William  of  A  us.,  and  after  his  death  to 
Ja(-ques  de  Bourbon.     She  was  noted  for  her  dissolute  life. 

Jo'asli,  or  Jelio'asli  [Heb.  Yoaak  or  Yehoaah,  "given 
by  Jehovah'"],  the  name  of  2  kmgs.— I.  Of  Judah,  son  of 
Ahaziah,  b.  about  b.  c.  884.  His  father  having  d.  in  his  in- 
fancy, all  his  brothers  were  massacred  by  his  grandmother, 
Athaliah;  J.  was  saved  by  the  wife  of  the  high  priest,  who 
brought  him  up  within  the  temple  until  his  8th  yr.,  when  a 
revolution  was  made,  and  the  young  prince  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  During  his  minority,  and  for  many  yrs.  there- 
after, his  govt,  was  good,  but  fell  into  idolatry,  when  his 
kingdom  was  ravaged  by  Hazael  of  Damascus.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  servants  about  a.  c.  837.— II.  Of  Israel,  be- 
came king  about  b.  c.  8:«,  successfully  resisted  the  Syi'ians, 
and  defeated  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah.    D.  about  b.  c.  823. 

Job,  Tlie  Book  of,  one  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  nar- 
rating the  story  of  Job,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  is  visited  with  loss  of  estate,  of  family,  and 
of  health,  but  endures  all  without  a  sinful  word  of  com- 
plaint.   At  last  his  faithfulness  receives  an  ample  reward. 


Job's  friends  insist  tliat  his  adversity  is  proof  of  sin,  and  es* 
hort  him  to  humility  and  submission.  Against  them  he  de- 
fends his  integrity.  After  a  protracted  debate,  God  himself 
intervenes  and  decides  in  Job's  favor.  This  poem  is  a  won- 
derful specimen  of  literary  art.  Probably  an  liistorical  fact 
lay  at  the  basis,  but  the  writer  has  used  it  so  independently 
that  it  has  disappeared. 

Job's  Tears  ( Coix  lac/iry/na),  a  grass,  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  often  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  ;  it  resembles 
somewhat  maize  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  "  seeds,"  or  rather  indurated  husks,  which 
are  bony,  shining,  bluish- white  globules. 

Jo'el  [Heb.  "The  Lord  is  his  God"],  one  of  the  minor 
Heb.  prophets,  concerning  whom  little  is  known.  He  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  prophecies  relate  to  Judah.  One  of 
the  visitations  of  locusts  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Orient  happened  in  his  time,  and  proved  a  great  national 
calamity.  The  prophet  called  the  people  to  penitence,  pub- 
lic fasting,  prayer,  and  righteousness,  and  turned  their  at- 
tention to  (iod's  great  day  of  visitation  and  judgment. 

Jo'Iiaiiii  (Nepo.muk  Maria  Joseph),  king  of  Sax.,  b. 
Dec.  13,  1801,  and  d.  Oct.  39,  1873;  was  a  finely  ed.  man, 
wliose  youth  was  devoted  to  art  and  science  ;  from  1839  to 
1849  he  pub.  at  Leipsic  a  tran.slation  of  Dante  with  critical 
and  historical  notes.  His  elder  brother  having  become  co- 
regent  in  18:50,  Prince  J.  took  part  actively  in  public  hfe  and 
acquired  thorough  knowledge  of  the  administration.  At 
the  death  of  his  brother  he  became  king  of  Sax.,  Aug.  9, 
1854.  He  was  active  and  successful  in  the  introduction  of 
trade  freedom,  in  the  extension  of  railway  lines,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  between  Ger.  and  other 
countries  ;  showed  himself  an  unconditional  adherent  of 
Aus.  and  an  adversary  of  progressive  Prus.  The  war  nf 
1806  betvi'een  Aus.  and  Prus.  was  brought  about  by  King  J. 
and  his  minister,  Beust.  The  idea  was  that  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  humiliation  of  Prus.,  Sax.  should  extend  its  own 
sphere  of  power.  But  after  the  defeat  of  the  Aus.-Sa.K. 
army  the  sovereignty  of  King  J.  was  saved  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Nap.  III.  In  the  difficult  time  of  the  war  with 
Fr.,  Sax.  was  a  true  member  of  the  N.  Ger.  Confederation. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias 
and  Elisabeth,  a  cousin  of  tiie  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was 
born  0  months  before  him.  In  the  1,5th  yr.  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  he  began  to  preach  in  the  deserts  of  Judiea,  an- 
nouncing the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  admonishing  to  repent- 
ance, and  baptizing  as  a  symbol  of  purification  from  sin.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  Herod  Antipas. 

John  the  Evanseiist.  1.  Life.  —  John  was  b.  in 
Galilee,  probably  at  Bethsaida.  He  was  a  fisherman,  to- 
gether with  his  father  Zebedee,  his  brother  James,  and  his 
3  friends  and  associates.  Simon  (Peter)  and  Andrew.  As 
soon  as  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  approach  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  John  and  James  hastened  to  him  and  re- 
mamed  with  him  as  his  disciples.  Jesus  first  met  with  them 
on  his  return  from  the  temptation  in  the  desert,  and  took 
them  back  with  him  to  Cialilee ;  and  as  he  himself  had  not 
yet  separated  from  his  family,  he  sent  them  also  back  to 
theirs  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  next  Passover  feast  he 
called  them  to  follow  him  permanently  as  his  disciples,  and 
repaired  with  them  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  inaugurated  his 
public  ministration.  From  this  moment  John  accompanied 
him  through  all  the  incidents  of  his  earthly  life.  Together 
with  Peter  and  James  he  formed  a  closer  circle  around 
Jesus:  but  of  the  three  he  was  the  friend  of  the  heart  of 
the  Lord.  In  the  foundation  of  the  Ch.,  John,  compared 
with  Peter  and  James,  performed  only  a  secondary  part. 
It  W'as  not  until  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  activity  of  John  as- 
sumed its  grand  proportions.  According  to  a  unanimous 
tradition  in  the  chs.  of  the  2d  century,  ne  went  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  Paul  had  founded  a  magnificent  circle  of  clis. 
All  historical  testimony  points  to  Ephesus  as  the  place  of 
his  residence.  ( 'lenient  of  Alexandria  represents  the  apostle 
as  visiting  the  chs.  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing bps.  and  regulating  their  alTairs.  Polycratus,  7th  bp.  of 
Ephesus,  speaks  of  the  incontestable  fact  that  among  the 
founders  of  the  Ch.  of  Ephesus  was  John,  the  disciple  "  who 
had  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  was 
buried  at  Ephesus."  Jerome  represents  how  the  old  apostle, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  was  carried  into  the  assemblies 
of  the  Ch.,  but  confined  himself  to  the  repetition  of  the  com- 
mand, ■'  Little  children,  love  one  another  ;"  and  how,  when 
asked,  "Why  do  you  never  say  anything  more'r"  he  an- 
swered, "  Because  when  this  is  done,  enough  is  done  :"  and 
he  adds  that  he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  "  in  the  68th  yr. 
after  the  death  of  the  Lord." 

2.  Wfitincft:.— Of  the  27  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  5  are  attrilv 
uted  to  the  apostle  John  by  the  more  or  less  unanimous 
tradition  of  the  primitive  Ch.— the  4th  Gospel,  1  large  and  3 
smaller  epistles,  and  the  Revelation.  The  fourth  Gospei 
shows  a  character  of  its  own.  It  opens  with  an  introduction 
in  which  is  given  the  essence  of  the  hist,  that  follows  : 
(1)  The  glory  of  the  creative  Word  ;  (2)  the  crime  and  misery 
of  the  Jews  who  have  rejected  it  in  its  humiliation  ;  and 
(3)  the  fortune  of  the  Ch.  which  has  received  in  faith  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  These  3  ideas  of  the  introduction  are 
also  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  whole  Gospel :  Jesus 
makes  his  glory  manifest  by  his  words  and  acts  ;  presently 
the  world  is  di^ided,  some  taking  part  against  him,  others 
for  him.  Thus,  the  Glorij  ofJetms,  the  unbelief,  and  the  faith 
are  the  three  facts  on  which  the  whole  narrative  rests.  No 
other  name  than  that  of  John  has  ever  been  inscribed  in  the 
title  of  this  work.  It  bears  a  formal  testimony  of  itself  in 
the  last  words  of  chap,  xxi.,  aflixed  by  the  eds.  of  the  book, 
according  to  which  the  authcn-  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  who  was  still  living  at  the  time  when  the  publi- 
cation took  place.  But  in  our  days  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  is  attacked  with  particular  eagerness.  It  seems  that 
John  wrote  the  Gospel  in  Ephesus,  and  between  80  and  90. 
The  larger  Epistle  bearing  the  name  of  John  is  evidently  by 
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the  same  author  as  the  Gospel.  It  coutaiiis  the  celestial 
philos.  which  the  author  has  drawn  from  the  teaching,  the 
hibor,  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  he  opposes  to  the 
heresy  already  breakinij:  in,  and  he  offers  it  to  the  t'h.  as  the 
ideal  "of  I'lir.  life.  The  2  small  Epistles  seem  to  have  spread 
very  slowly  in  the  Ch.,  on  account  of  their  smaller  impor- 
tance. In  "the  first,  John  praises  the  firmness  of  a  Chr.  lady 
called  Kijria  in  breakinar  with  the  preachers  of  heresy  ;  in 
the  second  lie  praises  the  charity  of  his  beloved  Gains, 
whose  house  is  always  open  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  C/iarac/e)-  and  Iiiflueiice. —Aohw  seems  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed either  the  bokl  initiative  of  Peter  or  the  penetrating 
dialectical  power  of  Paul.  The  part  which  he  plays  up  to 
his  residence  in  Asia  Minor  indicates  a  character  which 
must  arrive  at  a  sure  feeling  of  its  own  maturity  before  it 
can  act  in  the  external  world.  But  this  trait  reveals  a  pro- 
found nature.  By  giving  to  John  and  James  the  surname  of 
"Boanerges  "'  (that  is,  "  the  sons  of  thunder  ")  Jesus  has  un- 
veiled the  mystery  of  their  characters.  St.  John  was  not 
charged  either  with  the  foundation  of  the  Ch.  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  or  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
X.  T.  from  the  O.  through  a  profound  and  penetrating 
study.  His  mission  was  to  place  the  crown  on  the  work 
of  his  two  colleagues.  He  gave  to  the  Ch.  of  Asia  Minor 
that  powerful  organization  which  enabled  it  to  stand 
against  the  floods  of  heresy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century,  and  made  this  Ch.  the  centre  of  the  whole  Ch. 
during  this  epoch,  on  account  of  the  power  of  its  spiritual 
life.  By  his  writings  he  led  the  Ch.  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ,  developing  in  his 
Gospel  the  idea  of  the  Eedeemer  ;  in  his  Epistle,  that  of  the 
C/iiis/kiii  :  and  in  the  Revelation,  that  of  the  Church.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Ci/c,  by  Prof.  Frederic  Godet,  D.  D.] 

Joliu  I.,  S.MNT,  Pope,  a  Tuscan  ;  chosen  pope  in  533 ;  in 
535  compelled  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  to  visit  Constan- 
tinople and  intercede  for  the  Arians.  On  his  return  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  d.  at  Ravenna  !May  36,  536.— John  II.,  a 
Rom.,  pope  by  simoniacal  means  in  533:  acknowledged  by 
Justinian  ;  d.  May  26,  535.  —John  III.,  a  Rom.,  pope  560;  d". 
July  13,  573. -John  IV.,  a  Dalmatian,  pope  640;  d.  Oct.  11, 
0-13  —John  V.,  a  Syrian,  pope  685  ;  d.  Aug.  1,  687.— John  VI., 
a  Gr..  pope  701  ;  d.  Jan.  9,  705. — John  VII.,  a  Gr.,  pope  705; 
d.  Oct.  18,  707.— John  VIII.,  a  Rom.,  pope  in  872;  his  reign 
was  vexed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  into  It.  :  mur- 
dered Dec.  15,  883.— John  IX.,  b.  at  Tibur,  became  a  Bene- 
dictine ;  pope  898 ;  d.  Nov.  30,  900.— John  X.,  bp.  of  Bologna 
and  abp.  of  Ravenna  ;  pope  in  914  :  a  man  of  impure  life, 
but  an  able  prelate.  He  led  in  person  the  armies  which 
routed  the  Saracens  ;  imprisoned  by  the  infamous  Marosia  ; 
d.  in  939.— John  XL,  natural  son  of  l\Iarosia,  probably  by 
Pope  Sergius  III.,  was  made  pope  in  931  by  his  mother;  d. 
(by  poison)  in  936.— John  XII.,  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson 
uf  Marosia  ;  pope  in  956  when  16  yrs.  old  ;  a  man  of  licen- 
tiousness ;  condemned  by  a  council  for  murder,  incest, 
sacrilege,  idolatry,  and  witchcraft ;  d.  May  14,  964.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  his  coronation  of 
Otho  I.,  the  first  Ger.  emp.  —  John  XIII.,  a  Rom.  bp.  of 
Narni ;  pope  9C5 :  d.  Sept.  5,  972.— John  XIV.  (Peftr.  bp.  of 
Pavia\  a  native  (jf  Pavia,  arch-chancellor  to  Otho  II.,  who 
made  him  pope  in  984  in  place  of  Boniface  VII.,  who  returned 
soon  after;  d.  in  prison  of  starvation.— John  XV.  became 
l>ope  in  986  :  remarkable  for  avarice  and  nepotism  ;  d.  Apr. 
y.iii.- John  X^'I.  {Phi/af/a/h'Uf),  a  Gr.,  and  bp.  of  Piacenza  ; 
pope  in  997  in  opposition  to  Gregory  V.,  who  killed  him.— 
John  XVII.  (Sicca),  b.  at  BipaJani,  in  the  March  of  Ancona, 
of  noble  family;  d.  June  9,  1003.— John  XVIII.  (Phasiairm), 
pope  in  1003 ;  abandoned  the  papal  chair  for  a  monk's  cell 
in  May  1009.— John  XIX.,  a  son  of  the  count  of  Tuscany, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Benedict  VIII.,  in  1034 ;  remarkable 
for  avarice  ;  d.  Nov.  8, 1033.— John  XX.  was  a  rival  of  Greg- 
ory VI.,  Benedict  IX.,  and  Sylvester  III.  There  were  at  one 
time  (1045)  3  reigning  popes  at  Rome.— John  XXI.  (Pedro). 
b.  at  Lisbon,  studied  at  Paris  ;  won  great  applause  by  his 
learning  ;  became  cardinal-priest,  abp.  of  Braga,  first  phys. 
to  Gregory  X.  ;  pope  in  1376 ;  d.  May  16,  1377,  at  Viterbo. — 
John  XXIL  (Jacques  d'Si/.9e).  b.  at  Cahors  about  1344;  bp.  of 
Fre.ius  1300,  abp.  of  Avignon  1310,  cardiual-bp.  1313,  pope 
1316— John  XXIIl.  (IMIhazar  Co-ssa),  b.  at  Naples;  cardinal 
1403,  succeeded  Alexander  V.  1410,  convoked  the  Council  of 
Constance  1413,  deposed  1415 ;  d.  Nov.  33,  1419.  [From  orig. 
art.  ill  ,/.'.«  Univ.  Vyc,  by  Charles  W.  Greene,  M.  D.] 

Joliu  I.  (Juan),  king  of  Aragon,  b.  Dec.  37,  1350:  mar- 
ried in  1384  Yolande,  granddaughter  of  John  II.  the  Good  of 
Fr. :  succeeded  to  the  throne  1387  ;  recognized  Clement  MI. 
as  pope  at  Avignon  ;  sent  a  deputation  to  Fr.  to  enlist  the 
niDSt  famous  troubadours  ;  founded  at  Barcelona  an  acad. 
of  poetry  on  the  model  of  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse  ; 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  count  of  Armagnac  1390  ;  re- 
conquered the  island  of  Sard.  1393  ;  d.  May  19,  1395. 

John  11.  (JtTAN).  king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  b.  June 
39.  i:i97.  son  of  Ferdinand  tlic  Just ;  married  in  1419  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Charles  HI.  of  Navarre,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  in  right  of  his  queen  Sept.  1435;  in 
1438  aided  his  In-other,  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  in  a  war 
against  Castile  ;  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  against 
Naples,  in  which  both  kings  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Milanese  1434.  Released  slmrtly  after,  he  administered  the 
govt,  of  Aragon  in  his  brotlier's  absence.  Queen  Blanche 
having  d.  Apr.  3, 1441.  Carlos  claimed  the  throne  of  Navarre 
in  his  mother's  right,  but  J.  refused,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
a  family  feud.  J.  invaded  Castile  1445:  was  defeated  at 
Olmedo;  married  in  1447  Joanna  Ilenricpicz.  dauditer  of  the 
admiral  of  Castile  :  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Navarre  in  14.53. 
taking  prisoner  his  son.  Prince  Carlos  :  disinherited  that 
prince  14.55.  and  defeated  him  at  Estella  in  14.56  :  J.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Aragon  July  5.  14.58  :  dcclan'd  Sio.  and  Sard, 
annexed  to  Aragon  :  had  new  troubles  with  his  son,  whom 
he  recognized  as  heir,  but  afterward  threw  into  prison 
(14tjO),  and  whose  sudden  death  (1461 1  was  the  pretext  for 
a  revolt  iu  Catalonia.    He  had  similar  tri>ubles  with  his 


daughter  Blanche,  who  d.  iu  prison  at  Orthes  Dec.  3,  1464  : 
took  Barcelona  in  1473 :  made  war  in  Roussillon  against 
Louis  XL  of  Fr.  in  1473,  and  d.  at  Barcelona  Jan.  19.  1479. 

John  1.  (Jlan),  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  b.  at  Epila 
Aug.  30. 1358  :  married  Leonora  of  Aragon  in  1375  ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  II. ;  crowned 
July  25,  1379 :  convoked  the  Cortes,  who  recognized  the 
Avignon  claimant  to  the  papacy  (Clement  VIL).  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  having  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Castile  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Port,  ha^^ng  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Eng.  duke,  J.  attacked  Port.,  but  concluded  peace  by 
marrying  Beatrice,  then  aged  10>ts.  Ferdinand,  however, 
dying  in  1383.  John  of  Castile  waged  another  war  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  Beatrice.  His  defeat  next  >t.  at  Aljubarrota 
was  fatal  to  her  claims.  After  several  jts."  delay  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  invaded  Castile  in  1386,  but  peace  was  made 
the  following  yr.  by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henrj'  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Eng.  duke.  J.  created  his  son  prince  of 
Asturias  1388,  convoked  Cortes  1390.  and  d.  Oct.  9.  1.390. 

John  II.  (Jlan).  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  b.  Mar.  6. 
140.5.  succeeded  his  father.  Henry  III.,  in  Dec.  1406,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  and  his  "uncle  Ferdinand,  afterward 
king  of"  Aragon  ;  crowned  at  Sego\ia  Jan.  15,  1407:  married 
his  cousin,  Mary  of  Aragon.  in  1418  or  1430.  and  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  whom  in  1433  he  created 
constable  of  Castile.  Prince  Henry  of  Aragon,  brother  of 
the  queen,  endeavored  to  gain  possession  of  supreme  power 
(1430)  by  seizing  upon  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the  fa- 
vorite. After  a  struggle  for  power  between  Luna  and  the 
infantes  of  Aragon.  the  former  was  beheaded  at  Valladolid 
June  7,  14.53.  J.  meanwhile  had  made  wars  against  the 
Moors  (1431  and  1435).  and  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Na- 
varre, who  were  inciting  the  nobles  of  Castile  to  revolt.  D. 
July  31.  1454. 

John,  king  of  Eng.,  surnamed  Lackland,  b.  at  Ox.  Dec. 
ai,  1166,  the  son  of  Henry  II. :  declared  lord  of  Ire.  by  papal 
authority,  his  short-lived  govt,  of  that  country  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Richard  Lionheart,  he 
was  guilty  of  treason.  Nevertheless  Richard  appointed  him 
his  successor.  J.  became  king  in  1199:  an  expensive  war 
with  Philip  Augustus  of  Fr.  ensued,  in  which  J.  lost  the 
best  part  of  his  Fr.  terrs.  Soon  after  followed  the  contro- 
versy concerning  investitures  with  Innocent  III.,  who  de- 
posed J.,  laid  an  interdict  on  Eng.,  and  let  loose  the  armies 
of  Fr.  upon  the  king.  But  J.  was  compelled  to  yield  and 
become  the  vassal  of  the  pope.  In  Wales.  Scot.,  and  Ire. 
his  arms  were  .successful.  A  rising  of  his  barons  compelled 
him  to  sign  :Magna  Charta  (1315 1 :  the  aid  of  the  pope  en- 
abled him  to  repudiate  that  charter  and  make  head  against 
the  barons,  but  during  the  war  he  d.,  Oct.  19,  1316. 

John  II.,  king  of  Fr.,  surnamed  the  Good  (le  Bon),  b. 
Apr.  36,  1319,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Aug.  23.  1350.  The 
chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  war  with  Eng..  in  which  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at 
Poitiers.  Sept.  19.  13.56.  His  captivity  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  peace  of  Bretigny  (May  1.360).  which  suiTendered 
several  provs.  to  the  Eng.  in  addition  to  a  ransom  of  3.(XX),000 
crowns.  His  son.  the  duke  of  Anjou.  was  left  in  Lond.  as  a 
hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  States-General.  The  prince  having  escaped.  J.  re- 
turned to  Lond.  as  a  prisoner  early  in  1364,  and  d.  there 
Apr.  8  of  the  same  rear. 

John  II.,  Caslmlr,  king  of  Poland  (1648-68).  b.  Mar. 
21.  1609.  the  second  son  of  Sigismund  III.  ;  entered  in  1640 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  made  a  cardinal.  On  the 
death  of  his  eider  brother  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
married  his  widow,  Maria  Gonzaga.  His  reign  was  un- 
happy. To  Swe.  he  lost,  by  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (1660.).  Es- 
thonia  and  Livonia,  and  to  Rus..  by  the  Peace  of  Andrussov 
(1667),  White  and  Red  Rus.  In  the  interior  his  govt,  was 
distracted  by  the  feuds  of  the  nobles ;  entirely  imable  to 
master  the  situation,  he  abdicated  Sept.  16.  1668.  D.  at 
NeversDec.  16.  1673. 

John  III.,  SobieskI,  king  of  Poland  l(')74-96.  b.  June 
2.  1634:  distiniruished  himself  in  the  wai-s  against  the 
Swedes,  Rus.,  and  Transylvanians  :  in  1607  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  Polish  army.  King  Michael 
Korvbut,  having  made  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks, 
Sobieski  had  it  rejected  bv  the  Polish  diet,  met  the  Turks, 
and  routed  them  at  Khotiu  (1673).  Shortly  after  Michael 
Korvbut  d..  and  Sobieski  was  elected  king  of  Poland  (May 
31,  l'()74).  In  168:}  the  Turks  i)esiesred  Vienna  with  an  army 
of  3iK).(XX1  men.  With  hardiv  .50.iXH>  men  Sobieski  attacked 
the  Turks  Sept.  13.  lOS:}.  and  after  a  frightful  contest  he  de- 
feated them  and  pursued  them  into  Hungary.  The  latter 
jiart  of  his  life  was  disturbed  l)y  domestic  troubles.  D. 
June  17.  1696. 

John  (JoAM\  the  name  of  6  kings  of  Port.— .Tohn  I.  the 
Great,  b.  at  Lisbon  .\pr.  i:i57.  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I.  and 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  at  whose  death,  in  1-383,  he  became 
regent,  and  seized  upon  the  throne,  in  violation  of  the  riglits 
of  the  infanta  Beatrice,  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile.  The 
war  which  ensued  was  decided  by  the  victory  of  Aljubarrota 
(.\ug.  14,  i:3S5)  in  favor  of  the  former:  made  an  expedition 
into  Afr. ;  took  Ceuta  (1415)  from  the  Moors.  Under  his 
reign  the  islands  of  .Madeira,  (ape  \'erde.  the  Canaries,  and 
Azores  were  discovered,  and  the  coasts  of  Afr.  explored 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  (Uiinea.  D.  Aug.  14.  14;«.--John  II.  the 
Perfect,  b.  at  Lisbon  Mav  3.  14.55  :  married  Leonora  of  Lan- 
caster in  1471  :  took  part  in  an  Afr.  campaign  the  same  yr.  : 
conspicuous  for  hraverv  at  the  battle  of  Toro  (1476i :  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Alfonso  \'.,  Aug.  39.  1481  ;  put  to  death 
the  duke  of  Bi-aganza  and  his  brother-in-law.  the  duke  of 
Vi.seo.  for  con.spiracv  (l48.3->i4>.  Under  liis  auspices  a  series 
of  great  navigators  explored  the  coasts  of  Afr. :  B.  Diaz 
discovered  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  Da  Gama  \-isited  India. 
He  refused  the  services  of  Columbus,  but  after  the  discovery 
of  America  he  sent  a  fleet  thither  (14iVJi.  The  conflicting 
claims  of  the  crowns  of  Port,  and  Castile  were  decided  by 
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Vo\>e  Alexander  VI.  (1493^.  D.  1495.— John  IV.,  b.  at  Villa- 
vioiosa  Mar.  19,  1004  :  duke  of  Brajrajiza  ;  by  a  successful 
revolution  overthrew  the  Sp.  wsurpation  in  Port.  (1640).  His 
reign  was  passed  in  hostilities  with  Sp.  D.  in  Lisbon  in  1656. 
—John  VI..  b.  at  Lisbon  May  13.  1767:  married  Charlotte 
(Carlota).  infanta  of  Sp..  1785  :  prince  of  Brazil  1788  ;  governed 
the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  illness  1789  : 
assumed  the  title  of  regent  1799,  and  after  wars  with  Sp.  and 
Ft.  removed  to  Brazil  in  Nov.  1807.  t>n  the  approach  of  the 
Fr.  armv  ;  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  Mar.  16, 
1810:  returned  to  Port.  18^1  :  modified  tlie  ct)nst.  1833;  rec- 
(ignized  the  independence  of  P.razil  18i5.    D.  Mar.  10,  1826. 

John  orAii!i«tria,  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Don  Juan  di;  Austuia,  was  a  son  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
beautiful  Barbara  Blomberg,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Katisbon,  where  lie  was  b.  Feb.  34,  1.545,  but  was 
taken  to  Sp.  soon  after  his  birth,  and  his  parentage  was 
kept  a  secret  for  many  yrs.  He  received  an  excellent  edu- 
<-ation,  however,  in  the  house  of  the  imperial  steward.  Don 
Luis  Mendez  Qui.xada,  and  after  the  death  of  Cliarles  Y.  in 
1.559,  Philip  TI.  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  a  brother,  and 
established  a  princely  lionsehold  for  him.  first  in  Valladoiid 
and  then  in  Madrid.  In  1568  he  led  with  great  success  an 
expedition  against  the  Afr.  pirates.  In  1.569  he  subdued  the 
Moorish  nlicllion  in  Granada,  and  gave  striking  proofs  not 
only  of  i)ers<inal  valor  but  also  of  tactical  skill.  In  1571  he 
commanded  the  magnifieent  Sp.-It.  armament  against  the 
Turks,  and  routed  their  fleet  completely  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1.571),  the  greatest  military  exploit  of  the 
century.  In  1573  he  conquered  Tunis,  and  in  1576  he  was 
made  vicegerent  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  managing  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  the  Silent. 
He  was  foiled  by  him  in  his  iinlltical  measures,  but  when  it 
came  to  an  open  rupture  ]\f  defeated  him  at  Gemblours 
(.Ian.  31,  1.578).  His  sudden  death  in  his  camp  at  Namur 
((Jct.  1, 1578)  gave  rise  to  a  quite  gen.  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  poisoned  by  the  Spaniards.  Clemens  PbtersEiN. 

JoUn  (Juan)  of  Austria,  b.  at  Madrid  in  1629.  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Philip  IV.  of  Sp.  ;  a  distinguished  gen.,  having 
commanded  in  Naples  1648,  in  Catalonia  1652,  in  Flanders 
1656,  in  Port.  1660;  defeated  by  Turcnne  at  the  Dunes,  June 
14.  16.58;  afterwaixl  viceroy  of  Aragon  and  minister  under 
Charles  II.    I),  at  Madrid  Sept.  17,  1679. 

John  of  Oaunt  (Ghent),  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Aqui- 
taine,  titular  king  of  Castile,  son  of  Edward  III.,b.  at  Ghent 
in  1339 ;  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
1359;  became  duke  of  Lancaster  1363;  served  under  tlie 
Black  Prince ;  married  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of 
Castile  (1370);  served  in  wai-s  in  Scot,  and  Fr.  ;  invaded 
( 'astile  1386,  in  pursuance  of  his  claim  to  that  kingdom ; 
married  his  daughter  to  Henry  of  Castile  1.388  ;  was  tlie  de- 
tender  of  Wicklifte  ;  ancestor  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Tudor 
families  of  Eng.  kings.  His  third  wife,  Catharine  Sw\ni- 
Inrd,  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Beauforts  and  Tudors.  D. 
Feb.  3,  1399. 

John  of  l<ey«len  (Johann  Bockei.son),  b.  at  Leyden  in 
1510,  was  a  tailor  by  profession,  a  poet  and  actor  by  talent 
and  business.  Having  come  in  contact  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, he  was  caught  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  started  as 
a  strolling  preacher.  In  15.33  he  came  to  Miinster,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  const,  of  the  city  ;  crowned  as 
king  of  Zion  ;  appointed  ministers,  coined  money,  intro- 
duced polygamy,  married  15  wives,  lived  in  royal  splendor  ; 
in  1.535  the  city  was  conquered  by  the  neiglilioring  jn-inces 
and  reduced  to  oi-der.  J.  was  tortured  to  death  liy  hot  pin- 
cers, and  his  body  was  hung  in  a  cage  on  the  tower  of  St. 
Lambert's  ch. 

John  of  Salisbury,  b.  at  Salisbury  1110,  went  to  Fr. 
1136;  studied  under  Abelaid  ;  returned  1151  ;  sec.  to  Thomas 
a  Becket;  bp.  of  Cliartivs  1176:  d.  Oct.  24,  1182.  Wrote 
I'olicraticus  and  MetaUMjiciif:  and  Vila  ac  Pmsio  S.  Tltonu^. 

John  of  Swabfa  (Johannes  Pakricida).  b.  in  1289,  a 
son  of  Kudolpli  of  Swabia,  a  grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg.  When  he  attained  majority  he  demanded  his  inheri- 
tance from  his  uncle,  the  emp.  Albert  I.,  but  Albert  refused. 
J.  then  formed  a  conspiracy,  overtook  the  emp.  (1308),  and 
murdered  him. 

John,  Prester  ("Priest  John  "),  a  semi-raytliieal  char- 
acter who  figured  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  gen. 
belief,  there  was  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia  or  Afr. 
a  kingdom  which  had  been  converted  from  Islam  to  Chris- 
tianity, governed  by  a  priest-king  named  John,  who  was 
anxious  to  open  intercourse  with  the  Ch.  of  Rome.  Nu- 
merous embassies  were  during  3  centuries  sent  to  Central 
Asia,  and  even  to  Abyssinia  (1481-95).  in  search  of  the  lost 
Chr.  nation,  but  the  search  proved  fruitless. 

John  Scotus.     See  Ehigena. 

John  the  Constant,  elector  of  Sax.,  b.  June  30,  1467  ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  May  1525 ; 
took  part  in  a  war  against  the  Hungarians;  i)ut  an  end  to 
the  Peasants'  war  in  his  <  iwn  <lominions  :  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  landgrave,  Philij)  of  Jlesse.  and  with  other  states 
and  free  cities,  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref. ;  pro- 
tested (1525))  against  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  ad- 
verse to  the  Ref.  ;  was  influential  in  causing  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Aiigsbiirg  Confession :  helped  to  form  the 
"League  of  Schmalkald."    D.  .\ug.  k;,  l,5:i2. 

John  Frederick,  tl»e  ITIa»iianinious,  elector  of 
Sax.,  b.  at  Torgau  June  .30, 1.503,  son  of  John  the  C'on.stant,  on 
whose  death,  in  1532,  he  became  adininistiator  of  the  govt, 
in  the  joint  name  of  himself  and  his  younger  brother,  John 
Ernest ;  gave  official  sanction  to  the  Ref.  throughout  his 
states  1533  ;  recognized  as  elector  by  the  emp.  at  Vieima  in 
1.534 ;  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  in  the  contest  with  Charles  V.  (1.54(i) :  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  cmpiie  1.547 ;  defeated  at  ^liihllierg,  being 
taken  prisoneraiid  condemned  to  death  (May  lOi,  but  his  life 
was  spared  on  condition  of  renouncing  his  claims  to  the 
electorate.  He  was  liberated  in  1552  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Sax.    J.  F.  succeeded  to  the  ! 


full  title  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Ernest  (15.5.3).  D. 
at  Weimar  Mar.  3.  15.54. 

Jolin  George  I.,  elector  of  Sax.,  b.  Mar.  5,  1.585  :  suc- 
ceeded his  brother.  Christian  IT.,  in  1611 :  supported  the  emp. 
Ferdinand  against  the  Bohemians  in  1620.  at  the  outset  of 
the  Thirty  Years' war ;  formed  an  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolplius  (1(>31 ) ;  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Leipsic  ;  took 
Prague  (Nov.  11),  but  lost  it,  with  all  Bohemia,  to  Wallenstein 
16.32  ;  made  peace  with  the  emp.  at  Prague  (16:i5) ;  declared 
war  against  Swe. ;  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  Domuitz  and 
at  Witstock  (1636) ;  aided  the  imperialists  against  Fr.  in  the 
battle  of  Dutlingen  (1643).    D.  Oct.  8,  16.56. 

John  (JoHANN  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian),  arch- 
duke of  Aus.,  b.  at  Florence  Jan.  30,  1782,  son  of  Leopold  II. 
and  Maria  Louisa  of  Sp.  ;  was  believed  by  his  family  to  be 
liossessed  of  great  military  talents,  and  commanded  the  Aus. 
armies  in  1800,  180.3,  1805,  and  1809.  But  he  was  always  beat- 
en, and  when  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  failed  to  bring  his 
brother,  tlie  commander-in-chief,  the  jiroper  support,  he 
resigned  bis  command  and  lived  in  retirement  in  Gratz. 
The  ill  favor  with  which  he  was  con^iideivd  by  the  court 
made  him  very  popular,  and  in  1848  he  was  believed  by  the 
people  to  be  possessed  of  great  political  virtues.  He  was 
chosen  Reichsverweser  by  the  Pari,  of  F^rankfort.  But  he 
was  a  most  obstinate  defender  of  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Aus.,  and  as  these  did  not  coincide  with  the  interests  (jf 
the  (ier.  ]people,  he  resigned  1849.    D.  Mar.  10.  1859. 

John,  K.ing  of  Saxony.    See  Johanx. 

John,  -von  (Fkanz),  Bakon,  b.  in  1815  at  Bruck.  Lower 
Aus.  ;  entered  when  20  yrs.  old  the  inf.  as  lieut.  In  the  war 
of  1848  against  the  revolution  in  It.  be  accompanied  Radetz- 
ky  as  a  capt.  ;  was  chief  of  staff  (1849-.57)  of  the  Aus.  army 
of  occupation  in  Tuscany  and  the  papal  states  ;  in  1H61  was 
•■reated  a  maj.-gen.  ;  in  1H66  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of 
the  S.  army  under  Archduke  Albrecht.  aiul  created  a  field- 
marshal-lieut.  on  the  day  after  the  victory  at  t^ustoza;  and 
when  Archduke  Albrecht  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  whole  Aus  force,  J.  became  chief  of  his  staff. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  but  retired 
in  1868;  in  1869  made  commander-gen.  of  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Littoi'al.  In  1874  was  made  master  of  ord- 
nance and  chief  of  staff  of  whole  army.     I).  May  25,  1870. 

Joltus  Hopitins  University,  Baltimcn-e,  Md.,  was 
founded  by  Johns  Hopkins  of  Baltimore  Aug.  24,  1867,  and 
at  his  death  (Dec.  24, 1873)  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  over 
S3. 000,000.  The  f>nly  condition  he  imposed  was  that  the 
jirin.  should  not  be  used  for  building.  Clifton,  the  late  resi- 
dence of  J.  H.,  just  outside  the  city,  containing  .330  acres, 
is  to  be  the  site.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  Imildings  at  Clif- 
ton, chemical,  i)hysical,  and  biological  laboiatories,  lecture 
and  recitation  looms,  library,  etc.  were  provided  in  Balti- 
more. Tlic  philosophical  dept.,  comprising  the  chairs  of  aiic. 
and  modern  laiigs.,  chem.,  phys.,  biology,  hist.,  etc.,  was 
opened  Oct.  3,  1876.  The  faculties  of  law  and  med.  were 
yet  to  be  organized.  The  univ.  is  entirely  unsectarian  in 
its  character,  and  designed  to  promote  special  advanced 
study,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  its  large  endowment. 
In  order  to  give  young  men  opportunities  to  carry  on  their 
studies,  the  trustees  have  offered  to  coll.  graduates  from 
any  place  20  fellowships  or  graduate  scliolarships  for  special 
excellence  in  either  iihilology,  lit.,  hist.,  ethics,  and  meta- 
jihysics,  political  science,  math.,  engineering,  physics,  chem., 
<n-  nat.  history.  These  are  valued  at  $.500.  in  addition  to 
free  tuition,  are  tenable  for  a  yr.  and  renewable.  Numer- 
ous scholarships,  freeing  the  holder  from  tuition,  are  open 
to  students.  Mr.  H.  also  left  $3,(X)0,000  to  establish  a  hos- 
pital, which  he  desired  should  co-operate  in  the  advance- 
ment of  med.  science  and  education.  Daniel  C  Gilman  is 
the  first  pres.  of  the  univ. 

John'son  (.\ndrew),  LL.D.,  17th  Pres.  of  the  U,  S.,  b.  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  39,  1808.  In  his  11th  yr.  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  until  late  in  his 
apprenticeship.  He  removed  in  1826  to  Greene ville,  Tenn.. 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade ;  entered  into  politics,  and 
was  alderman  and  mayor  (1828-32) ;  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  1835  and  1839,  to  the  senate  1841,  to  Cong,  for  4 
successive  periods,  1843-53 ;  gov.  of  Tenn.  18.53  and  1855, 
U.  S.  Senator  1857.  When  the  election  of  Lincoln  had 
brought  about  the  first  attempts  at  secession  he  took  in  the 
Senate  a  firm  attitude  for  the  U.,  and  in  May  1861,  on  re- 
turning to  Tenn.,  was  in  imminent  peril  of  suffering  from 
popular  violence.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Loyalists'  Con- 
vention of  E.  Tenn.  (May  and  June),  and  was  active  in  or- 
ganizing relief  for  the  loval  refugees  from  that  region.  In 
Mar.  1862  he  wasaiipointed  bvPres.  Lincoln  military  gov.  of 
Tenn.  In  1864  he  was  elected  V.-P.,  and  by  the  assassination 
of  Pi-es.  Lincoln  (Apr.  14, 1865).  he  became  Pres.  He  retained 
the  cabinet  of  Lincoln,  and  exhibited  consideraljle  severity 
toward  "  traitors  "  in  his  earlier  acts  and  speeches,  but  socni 
inaugui-ated  a  policy  of  reconstruction,  proclaiming  a  gen. 
amnesty  to  the  late'Confeds..  ;iik1  successively  establishing 
provisional  govts,  in  the  S.  States,  which  accordingly  claim- 
ed representation  in  Cong,  in  the  following  Dec.  The  cre- 
dentials of  the  S.  members-elect  were  laid  on  the  table,  a 
civil  lights  bill  and  a  bill  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  were  passed  over  the  executive  veto,  and  the 
2  highest  branches  f)f  the  govt,  were  soon  in  open  antago- 
nism. The  action  of  Cong,  was  characterized  by  the  Pres. 
as  a  "  new  rebelli(m  ;"  the  cabinet  was  reconstructed  in 
July,  and  in  an  excursion  to  Chicago  in  Aug.  Pres.  J.,  accom- 
panied bv  several  members  of  the  calnnet,  passed  through 
Phila.Ne'w  York,  and  ,\lbany,  in  each  of  which  cities  he  made 
siieeches  iustifviiig  and  explaining  his  own  policy  and  vio- 
lently denouncing  the  action  of  Cong.  In  the  ensuing  win- 
ter session  the  breach  between  the  Pres.  and  Cong,  grew 
wider,  and  important  acts  were  passed  over  liis  veto.  On 
Aug.  13,  1867,  Pres.  J.  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  the  sec.  of  war, 
replacing  him  by  Gen.  (irant.  The  sec.  retired  under  pro- 
test. The  Pres.  issued  several  proclamations,  one  of  which, 
pub.  Sept.  7.  relieved  nearly  all  the  participants  in  "  the  late 
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rebellion"  from  the  disabilities  thereby  incun-ed,  on  condi- 
tion of  taking  an  oath  to  support  the  const,  and  laws.  In 
Dec.  Cong,  refused  to  confirm  the  removal  of  Sec.  Stanton, 
wlio  thereupon  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  office,  but  on 
Feb.  21, 1868.  Pres.  J.  again  attempted  to  remove  him.  Stan- 
ton refused  to  vacate  his  post,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  On  Feb.  24  the  House  voted  to  impeach  the  Pres. 
for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  (yeas  126,  nays  47,  not 
voting  ITi.  and  presented  (.Mar.  5)  11  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. The  impeachment  trial  began  Mar.  23.  and  resulted 
in  acquittal  May  10  and  26.  the  votes  on  the  2  leading  arti- 
cles standing  .3.5  guilty  to  19  not  guilty,  thus  lacking  1  of  the 
■-fl  required  for  conviction.  On  the  accession  of  Pi-es.  Grant, 
Mar.  4,  1869,  J.  returned  to  Tenn  Unsuccessful  in  1870  and 
1872  as  a  candidate  respectively  for  U.  S.  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative, he  was  finally  elected  to  the  Senate  in  187.5,  and 
took  his  seat  in  esti-a  session  of  March.    D.  July  31,  1875. 

Porter  ('.  Bliss. 

Joliiison  (BisHROD  R.>,  b.  in  O.  Sept.  6,  1817,  grad.  at 
M".  Pt.  in  1840:  served  in  the  Fla.  and  Mex.  wai-s :  resigned 
in  1817,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  was  prof,  in  the 
Nashville  Military  Univ.  He  became  a  brig.-gen.  in  the 
Confed.  army  :  was  captured  at  Ft.  Donelson,  but  soon  es- 
caped :  was  severely  wounded  at  Shiloh ;  became  ma.i.-gen. 
in  1864.  and  commanded  a  division  under  Lee  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  C.-H.    D.  Sept.  11,  1880. 

Jolinsou  i(.'ave>.  b.  in  Robertson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11, 
1793  ;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  circuit  judge  ;  was  M.  C.  1829- 
37  and  1839-4.5,  P.  ";M.-gen.  during  Mr.  Polk's  Presidency, 
pres.  of  the  Bank  of  Tenn.  1850-.59.  and  during  the  c.  war 
was  elected  to  State  senate  as  a  Unionist,  but  on  account 
of  feeble  health  never  took  his  seat.    D.  Nov.  23,  1866. 

Jolinson  (Eastman),  b.  in  Lovell.  Me.,  July  29.  1824. 
Took  up  drawing  regularly  at  about  18 :  in  1845  went  to 
AVash..  had  a  room  in  the  capitol.  and  made  many  portraits 
of  distinguished  men.  In  1846  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton, and  made  ci-ayon  portraits  of  Longfellow  and  his  fam- 
ily, Sumner,  Felt(jn,  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson.  In  1849 
went  to  Diisseldorf :  studied  a  yr.  in  the  Royal  Acad.  In 
1851  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Loud.  ;  thence  to  the  Hague  to 
copy  a  head  by  Rembrandt :  stayed  there  4  yrs.,  and  sent 
thence  his  first  pictures  of  consequence,  T/te  Card-Hayers 
and  Tlie  Savoyard.  Spent  2  winters  in  Wash,  and  2  sum- 
mers on  Lake  Superior  among  the  Indians.  Came  to  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  18.58,  with  his  picture  T7ie  Old  Kentucky 
Home.  Mr.  J.  is  a  painter  of  qenre  pictures,  but  in  a  broader 
style  than  that  term  indicates.  He  has  also  been  successful 
in"  portraits.  The  war  furnished  hira  subjects  for  his  best 
known  works— 77/«  JJ rummer- Boy,  The  Pen-non  Claim-Arjent, 
The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln.  Among  bis  works  are  also  TTte 
Kitchen  at  Mount  Vermon,  a  reminiscence  of  old  times,  77ie 
Chimneij-Stve^p.  and  Lady  at  Prayer. 

Johnson  (Fraxk  Granti.     See  Appendix. 

Johnson  (Herman  Merrills),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  But- 
ternuts. N.  Y.,  Nov.  2.5,  181.5,  grad.  at  the  Weslevan  Univ.  in 
18;59 :  was  1839-42  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  St.  Charles  Coll., 
Mo. :  in  1842  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  Augusta  Coll., 
Ky. :  held  the  professorship  of  anc.  langs.  and  lit.  in  the  O. 
Wesleyan  Univ.  1844-.50,  and  was  for  a  part  of  the  time  its 
acting  pres.  ;  in  1850  became  prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  in  Dickinson 
<  oil.,  and  was  Itspi-es.  1860-68.  He  edited  Orientalia  Anti- 
quaria  Ilerodoti,  also  an  edition  of  Clio  of  Herodotus,  and 
wrote  much  for  periodicals.    D.  Apr.  5.  1868. 

Johnson  (Herscuel  V.),  b.  in  Burke  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  18. 
1812,  grad.  at  the  State  Univ.  1834  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
entered  the  arena  of  ixjlitics  in  1840,  rising  rapidly  to  high 
distinction :  served  a  term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1848,  and  on 
the  circuit  court  bench  in  1849 :  elected  gov.  of  Ga.  in  18.53, 
and  re-elected  18.55.  In  1860  was  candidate  for  V.-P.  of  the 
U.  S.  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  Pres.  Was  in  the  State 
secession  convention  in  1861;  opposed  the  policy  adopted 
by  that  body  ^vith  great  ability,  but  after  its  adoption  went 
with  his  State.  Was  chosen  Confed.  State  senator:  was 
<;hosen  pres.  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State 
in  1865 ;  was  then  elected  to  the  L'.  S.  Senate,  but  was  re- 
fused admission.  After  the  removal  <jf  disabilities  he  again 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  circuit  court  bench,  which  position 
he  filled  with  ability  until  his  death.  Aug.  10,  1880. 

Johnson  (Isaac),  b.  at  Clipsham,  Eng..  about  the  close 
of  the  lOtli  century ;  married  the  Lady  Arbella,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  associated  himself  witli  Winthrop 
in  the  settlement  <jf  >'.  Eng.,  being  the  wealthiest  of  the 
colonists.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
Boston,  where  he  d.  Sept.  .30.  16;30. 

Johnson  (James),  b.  in  Robinson  co.,  N.  C,  in  1811.  His 
father  moved  to  Ga.  and  settled  in  Mac<lonough  when  he 
was  but  a  boy.  After  an  academic  course  in  this  v.,  he  grad. 
with  high  honor  at  the  State  Univ.  in  1832,  taught  school 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
as  a  profession,  in  which  he  soon  attained  liigh  eminence  ; 
was  M.  C.  from  Ga.  1851-53.  Being  a  strong  Union  man, 
and  opposed  to  secession,  though  lie  went  with  his  State 
during  the  war,  at  its  close  in  1865  Pres.  Johnson  appointed 
him  provisional  gov.  of  Ga.  This  position  Mr.  J.  held  until 
the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  customs  at  Savannah,  which  office 
lie  resigned  in  1869.  .Soon  after  he  was  placed  on  the  circuit 
court  bench  of  the  State.  A.  II.  Stephens. 

Johnson  (John),  LL.D.    .See  Appendix. 

Johnson  (Joseph),  M.  D..  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  June 
•5.  1776 :  studied  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  practised  at 
Charleston.  From  1818  to  18.35  was  pres.  of  the  U.  S.  branch 
bank  at  Charleston,  was  active  in  literary,  professional,  and 
political  associations,  pres.  of  the  S.  C.  Med.  Society  from 
].><07  for  many  yrs. ;  mayor  of  Charleston,  com.  of  schools, 
and  leader  of  U.  party  in  nullification  troubles. 

Johnson  (Maniel  Johni,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  May 
1805;  studied  at  .\ddiseombe  Military  School:  joined  tlie 
E.  I.  Co.'s  artil.  at  St.  Helena  in  1821,  where  lie  cultivated 
astron.  and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  tX)0  stars  of  the  S.  hemi- 


sphere ;  returning  to  Eng.,  he  entered  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox., 
and  grad.  in  1839,  when  he  was  immediately  appointed 
Radclifife  astron. ;  extended  the  lists  of  stai-s  by  annual  cat- 
alogues :  introduced  improved  astronomical  instruments. 
His  observations  of  double  stars  with  the  great  heliometer 
and  his  photographic  registration  of  stars  were  important. 
D.  Feb.  28.  18.59. 

Johnson  (^Iary  Anne),  first  wife  of  Oliver  Johnson,  b. 
in  Westmoreland.  X.  H.,  Aug.  24.  1808.  For  3  yrs.  (1844-^7) 
she  was  associated  as  assistant  matron  with  Mrs.  Eliza 
W.  Famham  in  the  effort  to  reform  the  State  prison  for 
females  at  Sing  Sing.  She  subsequently  became  a  lecturer 
to  her  own  sex  upon  anat.,  phvsiologv,  and  the  laws  of 
health.    D.  June  8.  1872. 

Johnson  (Oliver),  b.  in  Peacham.  Vt..  Dec.  27.  1809; 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business ;  Jan.  1, 
1831,  became  ed.  of  the  C/ir.  Soldier,  and  was  up  to  1865  en- 
gaged in  the  anti-slaverj-  cause  as  a  lecturer  and  as  an  ed.. 
manager,  and  contributor  to  newspapei-s.  During  the  next 
5^  yrs.  he  was  the  managing  ed.  of  the  Inde/)ei<dent  ;  at  the 
eiid'of  1870  became  ed.  of  the  ^yeekly  Trifjune,  resigning  in 
1872  to  become  managing  ed.  of  C'hr.  T'liion. 

Johnson  (Percival  Norton).  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  Eng.  about 
1793  :  sou  of  a  Lond.  assayer.  early  acquired  skill  in  the 
same  profession  :  was  the  first  to  determine  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  ;  introduced  into  Eng. 
the  alloy  known  as  Ger.  silver,  extracted  palladium  and 
platinurn  from  gold  bullion,  and  manufactured  them  for 
commercial  purposes ;  invented  several  potterj'  colors, 
especially  the  much  admired  "rose-pink."    D.  June  1.  1866. 

Johnson  (Reverdyi.  b.  at  Annapolis.  Md..  May  21,  1796. 
son  of  Chancellor  John  Johnson  of  that  State  ;  ed.  at  St. 
John's  Coll.  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815 :  removed  to  Balti- 
more in  1817,  and  was  .shortly  after  appointed  deputy  atty.- 
gen.  of  Md.  ;  was  a  State  senator  1821-2.5.  resigning  in  the 
latter  yv.  to  attend  to  the  increasing  duties  of  his  profession. 
Di  1845"  he  was  elected  to  the  L".  S.  Senate  from  Md..  and  in 
1849  Pres.  Taylor  appointed  him  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S., 
which  office  he  held  until  the  death  of  Pres.  Taylor,  when  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  :  was  member  of  the 
peace  commission  in  1861.  U.  S.  Senator  1863-68.  U.  S.  minister 
to  Eng.  in  1868.  and  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate.    Recalled  in  1869.    D.  Feb.  9,  1876. 

Johnson  (Richard  Mentor),  b.  in  Ky.  Oct.  17,  1780. 
was  ed.  at  Transvlvania  L'niv. ;  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar :  in  1823  was  elected  to  the  legislamre. 
and  was  M.  C.  1807-19  ;  in  1812.  after  the  declaration  of  war 
by  G.  Brit.,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Ky.  mounted  riflemen, 
which  he  commanded  on  the  Canadian  frontier  during  the 
fall  of  that  yi-.  After  the  adjournment  of  Cong..  Mar.  1813. 
he  raised  another  mounted  regiment  of  volunteers,  with 
which  he  guarded  the  Indian  frontier  during  the  summer 
months,  and  joined  Gen.  Harrison  in  time  to  render  brilliant 
service  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  on  Oct.  5.  In  this  en- 
gagement Col.  J.  was  desperately  wounded.  He  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Cong,  in  Feb.  ensuing :  in 
1819  was  elected  to  the  V .  S.  Senate,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  that  bodv  until  1829  ;  after  this  he  was  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hous"e  1829-37 :  in  1836  was  run  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  L'.  S.  in  most  of  the  States,  on  the  same  ticket 
which  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  He  re- 
ceived 147  of  the  electoral  votes,  but  this  was  a  few  votes 
short  of  a  majority  of  the  whole.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
choice  for  ^^-P.  devolved  on  the  Senate.  In  th^  discharge 
of  this  dutv  the  Senate,  in  Mar.  18:57.  made  choice  of  Col.  J. 
for  the  office  of  V.-P.  for  tlie  4  j-rs.  ensuing.  In  Mar.  1841  he 
returned  to  liis  home  in  Ky.  He  was  again  returned  a 
member  to  the  State  lesislature,  and  while  holding  this 
position  d.  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  19,  1850.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  law  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Ky. 

Johnson  (Richard  W.  i.  b.  in  Livingston  co..  Ky.,  Feb. 
7. 1827.  grad.  at  W.  l*t.  1849 :  entered  inf.  :  transferred  to 
the  cav.  18.55  as  first  lieut.  :  promoted  to  be  capt.  1857, 
major  1862  ;  engaged  in  campaigns  against  Indians  in  Tex. 
1R49-61  :  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Oct.  INil.  and  in  command 
of  a  di\ision  of  inf.  at  Stone  River.  Liberty  Gap.  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionarv  Ridge,  and  all  the  battles  from  Nash- 
ville to  New  Hope  ch.,  near  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  he  was 
severelv  wounded  :  subsequently  commanded  a  division  of 
cav.  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Received  successive  brevets 
from  lieut.-col.  to  maj.-geu.  U.  S.  A. :  retired  on  the  full 
rank  of  maj.-gen.  Oct.  1867,  on  account  of  wounds  ;  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.  under  a  subsequent  law  of  Cong. 
Militarj'  Prof.  in  the  Univ.  of  Mo.  1868-69,  Univ.  of  Minn. 
1869-70.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Johnson  (Robert  W.\b.  iu  Ky.  in  1814;  moved  to  Ark., 
and  was  M.  C.  from  that  State  1&47-53 ;  he  was  then  electeil 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  body  he  was  a  member  until, 
in  1861,  he  was  elected  a  member  to  the  provisional  Cong,  of 
the  Confed.  States :  iu  1862  he  was  elected  Senator  from 
Ark.  to  the  Confed.  States  Senate.  He  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  that  body  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  pursued 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Wash.    D.  July  20,  1879. 

Johnson  (Samuel).  D.  D..  b.  in  Guilford.  Conn.,  Oct.  14. 
1696 ;  at  14  entered  the  coll.  at  Saybrook.  in  which  he  l>ecame 
tutor,  and  was  a  chief  agent  in  securing  its  establishment 
at  New  Haven  as  Yale  Coll.  ;  in  1720  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congl.  ch.  at  West  Haven :  declared  ftir  episcopacy, 
and  in  ir22  sailed  to  obtain  holy  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  : 
i-etumed  to  Conn,  and  settled  at  Stratford  as  a  missionan," 
of  the  Society  for  the  Pi-opag-ation  of  the  G<ist>el  in  Foreign 
Parts.  For  a  long  time  he  was  the  only  Epis.  clergyman  in 
the  colonv.  Was  a  friend  of  Berkeley,  from  whom  he  se- 
cured for"  Yale  Coll.  the  donation  of  many  valuable  btmks 
and  a  deed  of  his  farm  at  Newport  for  the  founding  of 
scholarships.  The  Univ.  of  Ox.  conferred  upon  him  in  1743 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  When  the  project  was  entere<l  upon  to 
found  a  coll.  in  I'hila..  Franklin  urged  him  t..  assume  the 
presidencv,  which  he  declined,  but  he  accepted  the  presi- 
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dency  of  Kind's  (now  C'olumbiat  Coll.,  N.  Y.  He  resigned 
the  position  in  1763,  and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  old  parish 
in  Stratford,  Conn.  He  wrf>te  Elementa  PliUomphica,  and  an 
Enq.  and  Heb.  Gram.    D.  Jan.  6,  1772. 

jobiison  (Samuel),  LL.D..  b.  at  Lichfield,  Eng.,  Sept, 
18,  1709,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  of  limited  means  ;  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  age  of  10  at  the 
Lichfield  free  school ;  spent  2  jts.  in  his  father's  shop,  dur- 
ing which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  store  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  for  which  he  was  distinguished  :  when 
19  he  found  an  opportunity  to  enter  Pembroke  Coll.,  Ox. 
(1728) :  produced  a  Lat.  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah.  In 
1731  he  was  compelled  by  want  of  resources  to  leave  Ox. ; 
was  employed  for  some  time  as  usher  in  a  school  at  >[arket 
Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  and  afterward  lived  some  time  at 
Birmingham,  writing  for  a  newspaper  and  publishing  1  or  2 
books  translated  from  the  Lat.  In  1730  he  improved  his 
circumstances  by  marrying  a  widow  who  had  £800  in  the 
funds,  and  opened  a  private  acad.  near  Lichfield.  After  a 
brief  experience  in  teaching,  J.  went  to  Lond.  in  1737,  ac- 
companied by  his  pupil  Garrick.  Ris  first  employment  was 
on  Cave's  Gtnlleman" s  Mufjazine.  The  publication  of  London, 
a  satire,  and  of  2  or  3  political  pamphlets  brought  him  into 
public  notice.  In  1740  J.  undertook  to  report  the  debates  in 
Pari,  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  practice  of  improving  upon  the  real  utterances  of  the 
speakers  ;  in  174-1  appeared  his  Life  of  Savage,  in  1749  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishers  and  Irene';  in  1750-52  he  wrote  the 
Bambler,  a  semi-weekly  series  of  literary  essays.  From  1747- 
55  he  was  occupied  upon  his  great  work,  the  Did.  of  the  Eng. 
Lang.  His  wife  had  d.  in  1752,  his  jnother  in  1759,  and  it  was 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  latter's  funeral  that  J.  wrote 
Basselas  within  a  single  week.  The  Idler  appeared  in  1758- 
60.  About  1762  J.  acquired  a  pension  of  £300.  He  now  be- 
came an  authority  on  all  points  of  erudition,  and  his  con- 
versational powers  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  circle 
■which  in  1764  formed  tlie  nucleus  of  the  famous  Literary 
Clul).  It  was  in  1763  that  he  first  met  James  Boswell,  and 
in  1765  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Thrale  family. 
In  1773  he  visited  Scot,  and  the  Hebrides,  accompanied  by 
Boswell,  publishing  in  1775  the  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
and  Taxation  no  Tyranny.  His  last  literai-y  work  was  the 
Lire.'!  of  the  Poets  (1779-81).    D.  Dec.  13,  1784. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1822, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1812  and  at  the  Divinity  School  in  \Wi  ; 
became  in  18.53  pastor  of  a  "Free"  ch.  at  Lynn.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  In  1846  he  com- 
piled, in  connection  with  Samuel  LongfeUow,  A  Book  of 
Hymns,  some  of  the  finest  of  which  were  his  own.  In  1868 
lie  pub.  The  Worship  of  Jesus.  Of  his  Oriental  Religioris  the 
first  vol.  has  appeared.    D.  Feb.  19,  1882. 

Jolinson  (Samuel  "William),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Kingsboro', 
>;.  Y.,  July  3,  1830  ;  studied  in  tlie  Yale  Scientific  School  and 
at  Leipsic  and  Munich.  In  1856  he  became  prof,  of  analytical 
and  agricultural  chem.  in  tlie  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale  Coll.  He  has  written  Essays  on  Manures,  Peat  and  its 
Uses.  How  Crops  Grow,  beside  translating  Fresenius's  Quali- 
tative Chemical  Analysis,  and  the  same  author's  Quantilative 
Chemical  Analysis. 

Johnson  (Walter  Rogers),  b.  at  Leominster,  Mass., 
June  21,  1794,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1819 ;  was  a  teacher  in 
Frainingham  and  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  the  Phila.  High  School ;  1839-43  prof,  of  physics  and 
chem.  in  the  LTniv.  of  Pa.  He  made  an  official  report  (1844) 
to  Cong,  on  the  character  of  the  varieties  of  coal ;  was  en- 
gaged (1845)  in  examining  the  proposed  sources  of  water- 
supply  for  Boston,  Mass.  ;  was  the  first  sec.  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  became  in  1848  con- 
nected with  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  and  in  1851  with  the 
AVorld's  Fair,  Lond.  His  prin.  works  are  Use  of  Anthracite, 
Peporl  on  Coals,  Coal  Trade  of  Brit.  Amer.,  and  Memoir  of 
L.  D.  von  Schweinitz.    D.  Apr."  26,  1852. 

Johnson  (Sir  William i,  Bart.,  b.  at  Warrentown,  Ire., 
in  1715  ;  came  in  1738  to  Amer.,  and  settled  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  being  the  earliest  white  resident  of  that 
region.  He  learned  the  Mohawk  lang.,  and  was  made  an 
honorary  chieftain  of  that  tribe.  In  1743  he  was  appointed 
supt.  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  prov.  In  the  Fr.  war  of  1755 
he  was  commissioned  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  provin- 
cial forces  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point ;  defeated 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George,  and  destroyed  his  army  in  Sept. 
17.55 ;  was  severely  wounded,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Pari.,  a  grant  of  £.5000,  and  a  baronetcy.  From  1756  to  1760 
Sir  William  was  engaged  in  important  transactions.  For 
all  these  services  he  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres  of  land  N.  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  "  Kings- 
land  "  or  the  "Ro}-al  Grant,"  and  in  1764  he  built  Johnson 
Hal!,  around  which  soon  sprang  up  the  village  of  Johns- 
town, the  cap.  of  Tryon  co.,  which  embraced  all  Central  and 
W.  X.  Y.  Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  giving  great 
attention  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  introducing 
the  first  sheep  and  blood-hor.ses  into  Mohawk  Vallev.  (See 
his  Life,  by  W.  L.  Stone.)    D.  July  11,  1774. 

Johnson  (William),  LL.D.,b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec. 
27,  1771,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1790  ;  studied  law  at  Charles- 
ton ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  3  terms,  being 
speaker  the  last  term  ;  was  elected  judge  of  circuit  courts, 
and  appointed  by  Jefferson  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
with  jurisdiction  in  S.  C.  and  Ga.  He  edited  Life  and  Cor- 
7yxj/oiidence  of  Maj.-Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.    D.  Aug.  4,  1834. 

Jolinsoh  (William  Samuel),  LL.D.,  son  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  pres.  of  Columbia  Coll.,  b.  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
Oct.  7,  1727  ;  grad.  at  Yale  in  1740  ;  studied  law,  and  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1761  he  was  chosen 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  gen.  assembly,  and  was  one  of 
the  upper  house  when  he  was  selected  to  attend  the  first 
Cohmial  Cong.  (1765)  to  consider  the  Stamp  Act.  He  drew 
up  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  which  were  sent  to  the 
king  and  2  houses  of  Pari.  At  the  Oct.  session  of  the  gen. 
assembly  of  Conu.  (1766)  he  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 


Eng.  and  defend  in  a  cause  concerning  the  title  to  a  large 
tract  of  land  obtained  for  the  colony  from  the  Mohegan 
Indians.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  and  another 
were  deputed  to  wait  on  Gen.  Gage,  then  in  command  of 
the  Brit,  forces  at  Boston,  with  a  letter  from  the  gov.  of 
Conn.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  stay  hostile  proceedings. 
The  embassy  was  unsuccessful.  Retiring  from  the  council 
after  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  he  set  himself  down  to  his  studies  at 
Stratford,  but  when  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was 
established  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  Conn,  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  const.,  and  pres.  of  the  committee  of  5  appoint- 
ed to  re\ise  the  instrument  and  arrange  its  articles.  He 
was  elected  the  first  Senator  from  Conn.,  Oliver  Ellsworth 
being  his  colleague.  After  King's  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  became  Co- 
lumbia under  the  new  organization,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
presidency,  an  office  which  his  father  had  filled.  After  1800 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Stratford.    D.  Kov.  14,  1819. 

JoUn'ston  (Albert  Sidney),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1803,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  1826.  After  serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  re- 
signed from  the  army,  and  in  1836  emigrated  to  Tex.  En- 
tering the  Tex.  army  as  a  private,  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Houston  in  chief  command,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  duel  occun'ed  in  which  J.  was  wounded. 
He  held  the  office  of  senior  brig. -gen.  till  18.38,  when  he  was 
appointed  sec.  of  war  of  Tex.,  and  in  1839  organized  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Cherokees,  who  were  totally  routed. 
In  1840  he  retired  from  public  life  and  settled  upon  a  plan- 
tation. He  was  an  advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Tex.  to 
the  L".  S.,  and  in  1846  was  made  commander  of  the  Tex. 
volunteer  rifle  regiment.  Subsequently  he  served  as  in- 
spector-gen. on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Monterey.  In  1849  Pres.  Taylor  reap- 
pointed him  in  the  army  as"  paymaster  with  the  rank  of 
major,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1855,  when  he  was 
appointed  col.  U.  S.  Cav.  In  1857  he  commanded  the  L'^.  S. 
forces  sent  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into  obedience  to  Federal 
authority,  conducting  the  expedition  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
commanded  the  dept.  of  Utah.  For  his  conduct  of  this  ex- 
pedition he  was  brevetted  brig. -gen.  In  1860  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Pacific.  In  May 
1861  he  resigned  from  the  service  and  travelled  to  the  seat 
of  the  Confed.  govt.  He  was  at  once  appointed  a  gen.  in 
the  Confed.  army,  and  assigned  to  an  important  command 
in  the  West.  At" battle  of  Shiloh  was  commander-in-chief, 
and  on  first  day  of  that  battle  was  killed,  Apr.  6,  1862. 

Johnston  (Alexander  Keith),  b.  at  Kirkhill,  Scot.,  Dec. 
28,  1804:  travelled,  and  studied  the  prin.  modem  langs.  to 
avail  himself  of  their  resources  in  geographical  data,  and 
pub.  a  Xational  Atlas  and  a  Phys.  Atlasof  Natural  Phenomena. 
Mr.  J.  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  geographical  societies 
of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  appointed  geog.  to  the  queen  for 
Scot.  D.  July  9,  1871.  His  son  succeeded  him  in  his  geo- 
grajjhical  enterprises. 

Johnston  (Gabriel),  b.  in  Scot,  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  ;  ed.  at  the  L'niv.  of  St.  Andrew''s  ;  became 
prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  in  the  same  Inst.  ;  appointed  gov. 
of  X.  C.  in  1734,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death  in  Aug. 
1752.    He  was  esteemed  the  ablest  of  the  colonial  govs. 

Johnston  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  22,  1806,  at  Bristol, 
Me.,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  in  1832 ;  after  being  prin.  of  a  sem.  at 
Ciizeno\ia,  N.  Y.,  he  became  connected  in  1835  with  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  first  as  assistant  and 
subsequently  as  prof,  of  natural  science.  He  wrote  several 
text-books  on  chem.  and  natural  philos.,  an  elaborate  hist, 
of  his  native  town,  and  contributed  largely  to  various  peri- 
odicals.   D.  Dec.  1,  1879. 

Johnston  (John  Taylor),  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  8,  1820 ; 
was  ed.  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Edinburgh  ;  grad. 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1839  ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  became  interested  soon  after 
in  the  control  of  R.  Rs.  He  became  pres.  of  th'^  council  of 
tlie  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also  pres.  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Johnston  (Joseph  Eccleston),  b.  in  Prince  Edward 
CO.,  Va.,  Feb.  1807,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1829.  Until  1837  he  served 
mainly  on  garrison  duty,  being,  however,  actively  engaged 
for  some  2  yrs.  in  Fla.  against  Seminole  Indians.  In  1837  he 
resigned  his  commission,  but  re-entered  the  service  July  7, 
18;38,  as  first  lieut.  of  topogi-aphical  engineers,  and  for  former 
gallantry  in  Fla.  "was  brevetted  capt.  Until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  engaged  upon  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  surveys  of  Tex.  boundary -line  and  that  be- 
tween the  L".  S.  and  the  Brit,  pro  vs..  etc.  At  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  (Mar.  1847)  he  served  on  engineer  duty  ;  was  ap- 
pointed Apr.  9  lieut. -col.  of  voltigeurs,  and  at  Cerro  Gordo 
on  the  12th  received  severe  wounds  and  was  brevetted  ma- 
jor and  col.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  final  assault  of 
the  city  of  Mex.,  he  participated,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
latter  assault.  L'pon  the  disbandment  of  the  voltigeurs  in 
1848,  J.  returned  to  duty  as  capt.  of  topographical  engineers  : 
in  18.55  was  appointed  lieut. -col.  of  cav.,  and  was  engaged 
in  frontier  duty  and  on  the  Ut.  expedition  as  inspector-gen. 
On  June  28.  1860,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-gen. 
with  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  which  position  he  resigned  Apr. 
22,  1861.  Appointed  maj.-gen.  in  the  Confed.  army,  he  com- 
manded the  force  which  occupied  Harper's  Ferry  May  1861, 
and  subsequeutlv  reinforced  Gen.  Beauregard  in  his  posi- 
tion about  Manassas.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  J.  waived 
his  right  to  command  in  favor  of  Beauregard.  In  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  he  was  in  command  of  the  Confed.  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  day's  fighting  at  Fair  Oaks  (May 
31,  1862)  was  severely  wounded,  being  succeeded  by  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee.  L'pon  his  "recovery  he  was  assigned  to  command 
the  S.  W.  dept.,  with  tlie  rank  of  lieut. -gen.,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  re- 
lieve that  place.  In  Dec.  1863  J.,  now  a  gen.,  succeeded 
Gen.  Bragg  in  command  of  the  Confed.  army  of  Tenn. :  but 
failing  to  jirevenl  the  invasion  of  Cia.  by  the  L'.  forces  of 
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Gen.  Sherman,  he  was  superseded  f.Iuly  IT.  ISWi  by  Gen. 
J.  B.  Hood.  In  186.5  he  was  restored  to  command  in  the 
Carolinas  to  collect  and  command  an  army  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  Gen.  Sherman,  but  upon  receivms  intelligence 
of  the  surrender  of  Lee  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Gen.  Sherman,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  his  army  at 
Durham  Station.  N.  C,  Apr.  26.  1865.  In  1S74  he  wrote  a 
Xainitire  of  Military  Optra/ions.  Member  of  46th  Cong. 
Fnyin  orig' art.  in  J'^  Cnir.  Cyc.  by  G.  C.  SntMOxs.] 

Johnston  (Richard  M.V  b.  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Mar. 
s.  l^■i» :  ^rad.  at  Mercer  I'niv.  with  the  first  honor  of  his 
class  in  1S41  :  studied  law  and  was  adraited  to  the  bar.  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  at  Sparta  in  1S43.  In  1857  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  of  belle-s-Uttreg  in  the  State  Univ. 
This  position  he  held  until  1S61.  He  then  estabUshed  a  se- 
lect classical  school  at  Rockby  in  his  native  co..  which  be- 
came famous  in  the  S.  States  :  in  1867  he  moved  his  school 
to  Chestnut  Hill.  2  m.  X.  of  Baltimore.  Md..  where  it  is  now 
kno\\-n  as  Pen-Lucy  Inst.  Wrote  Eng.  Clares  and  the  Bukes- 
hciroxgh  TaUs.         '  A.  H.  Stephen's. 

Jonuston  iS.'^jrrEi.X  LL.D..  b.  at  Dundee.  Scot..  Dee. 
15.  1733  :  was  brought  in  infancy  to  X.  C.  where  his  father 
acquired  large  landed  estates :  was  chosen  to  the  assembly 
in  1769 :  was  an  active  member  of  the  first  2  provincial 
Conffs.,  and  presided  over  the  3d  and  4th.  In  1775  he  was 
chairman  of  the  provincial  council :  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Cong,  in  1781-82  :  gov.  of  X.  C.  ]7SS-^9.  presiding 
over  the  State  convention  which  adopted  the  Federal  const. : 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1789-93.  and  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
18iXl-0:i.     D.  Aus.  18,  1816. 

Jobnston  (William  Freame\  b.  at  Greensbui^,  Pa.. 
Xov.  29.  1808 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l'S9.  In  the  State 
legislature  he  early  won  distinction  by  his  financial  ability. 
In  1847  he  became  pres.  of  the  senate."  On  July  9.  1848.  Gov. 
Shunk  died,  and  J.  became  gov.  ey  officio :  but  the  statutes 
and  the  State  const,  being  in  apparent  conflict,  he  ordered 
a  new  election,  and  was  himself  chosen  gov.  He  afterward 
was  an  iron  and  salt  manufacturer  and  oU  refiner,  and  was 
for  a  time  collector  of  the  port  of  Phila.    D.  Oct.  25.  1872. 

Johns'to^vn,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  X.  Y.,  4  m. 
X.  of  Fonda,  on  Cayadutta  Creek.    Pop.  1870,  32S> :  1880,  5013. 

Johnstown,  Cambria  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Pa.  Canal  and 
R.  R..  79  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg  :  has  a  large  rolling-mill  and  Bes- 
semer steel-works.  The  surrounding  mts.  are  rich  in  iron, 
bituminous  coal,  limestone,  cement,  and  fire-clay.  The 
Conemaugh  River  flows  on  the  X.  and  Stony  Creek  on  the  S. 
of  the  town.    Pop.  187(1.  602S ;  18^.  8380. 

Joint  Firs  'Gnetacejet,  a  small  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous plants  igymnogens*  closely  allied  to  the  Coniferae. 
They  are  small  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  senera  GnfJum  and 
E/ihedra.  found  in  tropical  and  warm  countries.  Their  stems 
are  jointed,  their  juices  not  resinous,  but  very  watery,  or 
sometimes  even  gummy.    Several  grow  in  the  far  West. 

Joint  Own'ershl'p.  As  employed  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  in  law.  J.  O.  denotes  the  ownership  of  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  by  two  or  more  persons.  But  it  is 
more  appropriately  applied  to  personal  property,  and  is.  by 
this  restriction  of  meaning,  distinguished  from  joint  ten- 
ancy, which  is  customarily  used  with  reference  to  real  es- 
tate, of  which  only  can  tenure  be  properly  predicated.  By 
a  still  further  qualification  of  meaning.  J.  O.  is  distinguished 
from  ownership  in  common,  and  joint  tenancy  from  ten- 
ancy in  common,  the  interest  of  a  number  of  o\\'ners  beins 
characterized  strictly  as  joint  when  the  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  is  held  by  them  with  a  unity  of  interest,  of 
title,  of  time,  and  of  possession,  and  with  a  right  of  .survi- 
vorship :  while  it  is  termed  common  when  the  only  unity  is 
that  of  possession,  and  there  is  no  survivorship.  Only  own- 
ership of  personal  property  will  be  here  considered. 

There  are  4  unities  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  J.  O.  By  unity  of  interest  is  meant 
that  the  interest  of  each  owner  in  the  property  should  be, 
by  its  original  limitation,  for  the  same  duration  and  of  the 
same  nature  and  quantity.  I'nity  of  title  exists  when  the 
title  of  each  is  derived  from  the  same  instrument  or  from 
the  same  act  of  transfer  of  interest.  That  there  may  be 
unity  of  time,  the  interest  of  each  should  vest  at  the  same 
monaent ;  while  unity  of  possession  requires  that  each  owner 
should  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  property 
and  every  parcel,  and  that  it  should  not  be  divided  in  sepa- 
rate portions  between  them.  All  property  held  in  J.  O.  is 
subject  to  the  right  of  survivorship.  In  the  application  of 
this  doctrine,  whenever  one  of  the  owners  dies,  the  surviv- 
ors take  the  entire  Interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  personal 
representatives.  The  creation  of  a  joint  interest  in  personal 
property  may  either  be  by  the  use  of  express  lang.  to  that 
effect  iii  the  instrument  of  transfer,  or  it  may  result  from 
necessary  implication,  as  where  chattels  are  given  to  2  or 
more  persons  without  the  use  of  any  words  indicating  a 
severance  of  interest.  In  this  country  "the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation is  to  do  away  with  the  incident  of  sur\ivorship.  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  legacies  and  where  persons  are  appointed 
co-executors  or  co-tnistees. 

Every  kind  of  personal  property  may  be  held  in  J.  O. 
Thus,  there  may  be  joint  owners  of  stock,  of  a  legacy,  of  a 
promissory  note,  of  a  patent  right,  or  of  a  lease  for  yrs., 
which  is  termed  a  chattel  real,  as  well  as  of  a  h'>rse,  furni- 
ture, etc.  The  interest  of  any  owner  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  will,  but  will  pass  to  the  survivor  unaffected  by  the  be- 
quest. J.  O.  in  chattels,  like  a  joint  tenancy  in  laiids.  may 
be  terminated  by  destroying  any  one  of  the  4  requisite  unities 
except  that  of  time,  and  "may  thus  be  changed  into  an  owner- 
ship in  severalty  or  in  common.  In  ownership  in  common  of 
chattels,  as  in  tenancy  in  common  of  real  property,  there  is 
but  a  single  unity,  that  of  possession,  and  there  is  no  right 
of  survivorship.  Each  owner  has  an  undivided  share,  and 
upon  his  death  this  passes  to  his  executor  or  administrator, 
to  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  his  per- 
sonal estate.  Ownership  in  common  may  arise  by  a  gift  or 
transfer  of  chattels,  which  bv  the  terms  of  the  limitation  are 
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I  to  be  held  in  common :  or  it  may  result  from  the  disposal 
of  his  interest  to  a  third  person  by  one  of  several  joint 
owners.    An  owner  in  common  may  "disr>ose  of  his  interest 
as  freely  as  an  owner  in  severally.    The  purchaser  becomes 
an  owner  in  common  with  the  other  owners.    Ownership  in 
common  may  be  destroyed  by  a  division  of  the  property 
among  the  various  owners  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  shares.    As  a  gen.  rule,  joint  owners  and  owners 
I  in  common  must  unite  in  all  actions  for  injuries  to  the  gen. 
I  property  by  third  persons,  as  in  actions  of  trespass  and 
\  trover.    In  some  instances  one  co-owner  may  maintain  an 
;  action  against  another  for  a  misuse  of  or  wrongful  interfer- 
j  ence  with  the  joint  or  common  property.    A  partition  of 
the  property  held  in  common  cannot  be"  obtained  by  any 
I  form  of  proceeding  at  law,  though  sometimes  courts  of 
!  equity  will  decree  that  a  division  be  made.    When  the  prop- 
I  erty  is  severable  in  its  nature,  and  of  the  same  common 
quality,  any  owner  may  separate  a  portion  equal  to  his  share, 
i  if  it  can  be  ascertained  by  weight  or  measurement,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  himself.  Geobge  Chase. 

Joinvllle,   zhwan-vel'  (Francois  Ferdisaxd  Phllippe 
Loi-is  Marie  i>"Orleansi.  Prince  de.  the  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  b.  at  Xeuilly  Oct.  14,  1818.    At  the  age  of  13  he  com- 
menced his  naval  career:  was  appointed  a  iieut.  in  1836,  and 
in  1838  commanded  the  corvette  La  Creole  of  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Baudin  before  Vera  Cruz.    In  1840  he,  in  command 
of  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule.  was  charged  with  conve>ing 
the  remains  of  Xap.  from  St.  Helena  to  Fr.    In  1843  he  mar- 
ried the  princess  Francesca  di  Braganza.  si-ster  of  the  present 
emp.  of  Brazil.    Made  at  the  same  epoch  (18431  coritre-amiral 
i  (rear-admiral I.  he  in  1844  commanded  the  fleet  which  bom- 
\  barded  Tangiers  and  seized  Mogadore.    The  revolution  of 
ItylS  found  the  prince  stiU  commanding  the  fleet  off  Algiers, 
near  his  brother,  the  due  d"Aumale,  gov.  of  the  Afr.  i)osses- 
■  sions  and  commander  of  the  military  forces  in  Afr..  number- 
ing S'.i.iXnj  men.    Yielding  to  the  popular  will,  the  2  brothers 
,  relinquished  their  commands,  and  in  company  embarked  for 
Gibr^tar.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Amer.  c.  war  in  1861, 
I  he  embarked  for  Xew  York,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  the 
!  due  de  Penthievre  (who  entered  as  a  cadet  the  L.  S.  Xaval 
;  School,  then  at  Xewport  i.  and  accompanied  by  his  nephews. 
;  the  comte  de  Paris  and  the  due  de  Chartres.    The  latter  re- 
ceived military  commissions  from  the  govt,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  the  personal  staff  (A.  D.  C.  i  of  Gen.  McClellan  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  yr.,  and  during  what  is  known  as  the 
Va.  Peninsular  campaign  against  Richmond   (Apr.,  May. 
June  18621.    Immediately  on  his  return  to  Ft.  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Rern':  de^  Deux  Mondes.  under  the  notn  de  plume 
of  •'  A.  Trognon."'  an  able  sketch  of  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign under  the  title  of  L'Armee  dv  Potomac,  etc.   When  the 
Fr.  armies  had  been  almost  annihilated  the  prince  and  his 
nephew,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  disappeared  from  the  family 
reunion  at    Claremont    to  find  their  way  to  serve   their 
country.    Repelled  by  the  govt.,  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  return  to  Eng.,  where  he  remained  until  the  edict  of  ban- 
ishment resting  upon  his  family  was  abrogated  bv  decree 
of  the  Fr.  assemblv  (.18711. 

JoiuTille,  de  (Jeas',  Sire,  b.  at  the  chateau  of  Join- 
viile  in  Champagne  about  1224  :  at  an  early  age  attached  as 
seneschal  to  the  court  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  after- 
ward to  that  of  the  king  of  Xavarre.  In  1248  he  took  part 
with  St.  Louis  in  his  first  crusade  :  was  a  companion  of  the 
king  in  his  battles  and  his  captivity,  becoming  his  friend  and 
counsellor.  Returning  to  Fr.  In  1254.  he  was  for  many  yrs. 
emploved  at  court.  His  Mimoira  have  ever  been  a  favor- 
ite Fr.clas.^ic.    D.  in  1318. 

Jokai  (MoRi.  b.  at  Komom,  Feb.  19.  1825,  studied  law  at 
Pesth.  but  di(i  not  practice,  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  founded  in  186:3  the  Hon  ("Fatherland"!,  the  most 
widelv  circulated  paper  in  Hungary.  All  his  novels  have 
been  translated  into  German :  The  Xew  Landlord  also  int  ■ 
English  bv  A.  Patterson,  London.  1865. 

Jokjoker'ta,  the  name  of  a  former  kingdom  of  Java, 
now  a  Uut.  presidency.    Its  cap..  Jokiokerta  or  Mataram. 
ha^50.i>X)  inhabs.,  many  European  settlers  and  insts.,  and  a 
most  curious  palace  of  the  sultan. 
Joliba.    See  Xiger. 

Jo'liet,  citv  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  WiU  co..  111.,  on 
the  Aux  des  Plaines  River  and  the  111.  and  Mich.  Canal.  36 
m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  built  mainly  in  the  river-valley, 
but  partly  on  bluffs  on  either  side.  Fine  calcareous  build- 
ing-stone underlies  the  whole  city  and  Ticinity.  Ceinent. 
gravel,  and  fire-clay  are  largely  obtained.  Xear  the  city  i:> 
the  State  penitentiary,  built  of  stone.  Its  wall,  averaging 
35  ft.  in  height,  incloses  I6V4  acres.  Pop.  1870.  7263 ;  1^\ 
11.6.57.  ,   .      ,      ., 

Joliet  (LouisV  b.  at  Que.  m  1645  :  was  ed.  m  the  Jesuits 
coll..  but  eng-aged  in  the  fur-trade.  Commissioned  to  ex- 
plore the  Miss.  River,  he  started  in  1673  up  the  Fox  River 
and  down  the  Wis.  and  Miss,  rivers  to  a  pomt  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ark.,  returning  to  Green  Bay  ri-i  the  111.  River. 
Thence  he  proceedeil  alone  to  Que.  and  prepared  a  map  and 
narrative  of  the  exi>editi(m.  He  was  appointed  royal  hydrog- 
rapher,  and  received  the  island  of  AnticustL  of  which  he 
was  dispossessed  by  the  Brit.  In  1697  the  seigniorj-  of  J.  in 
Canada  was  granted  to  him.    D.  1700. 

Joniini,  zho-me-ne'  (Henri  1.  Baron".  b.  at  Payeme,  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  Switz.,  Mar  6,  17T9 :  entered  the  Fr.  army  in 
1804  with  the  rank  of  major :  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Mar- 
shal Xev  in  Ger.  and  Sp. :  was  made  a  brig.-gen.  in  1808,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812  : 
when  Nap.  refused  to  promote  him  after  the  >ictor>-  at  Baut- 
zen, J.  left  the  Fr.  armv  and  entered  the  ser\ice  of  the  emp. 
Alexander,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  but  he  tix>k  no 
part  in  the  campaign  ag-ainst  Fr  In  the  Rus.  service  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  again.*t  the  Turks  in  IAS.  and 
was  verv  active  in  the  foundation  of  the  Military  Acad,  of 
St.  Petersburg.  D.  Mar.  24.  1869.  Wrote  UUtMn  cridgue 
rt  tnilitaire  de*  compagnes  de  la  Rcvolutwn,  Vie  ])olitigv€  et 
miiitaire  de  Xapolron,  etc. 
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JONAH— JONES. 


Jo'iiali  [Heb.  a  "dove"],  a  Ileb.  prophet,  who  lived 
about  8CX)  B.  c.  The  book  of  Jonah  does  not  contain  liis 
prophecies,  but  an  incident  from  his  career.  Some  assert 
that  the  story  is  purely  mythical,  others  that  it  has  an  his- 
torical foundation,  others  that  it  is  a  poetical  invention. 

Jo'iias  (Justus),  b.  June  .'5,  1493,  at  Nordhausen,  in  the 
Prus.  prov.  of  Sax. ;  studied  law,  and  was  prof,  of  jui-lspru- 
dence,  first  at  Erfurt  and  then  at  'Wittenberg,  where  in  1521 
he  became  prof,  of  theol. ;  ecclesiastical  supt.  at  Halle  in 
1,541,  and  at  Coburg  in  1.546.  D.  Oct.  9,  1555.  He  was  one 
of  the  mo.st  prominent  among  the  Ger.  Reformers. 

Jon'atliaii  [Heb.  Yonaihan},  a  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Is- 
rael, b.  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century  b.  v.  ;  became,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  a  leader  in  the  war  against 
the  PhiHstines.  His  attachment  to  David  is  the  best  known 
feature  of  his  career,  and  has  made  his  iianu'  a  synonym  for 
disinterested  friendship.  He  was  killed  in  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Mt.  <4ilboa,  about  b.  c.  1053. 

Joitatliaii  ben  Uzziel,  b.  in  Pal.  in  the  1st  century 
B.  c. ;  was  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  expositors  of  tlie  books  of  the  O.  T.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  or  translation  of  the  propli- 
ets,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  authorship  of  a  Targum 
known  by  his  name,  and  also  of  the  Five  Mer/iUoth. 

Joiieii  (Amson).  b.  in  Mass.  Jan.  20, 1798  ;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  med.  in  1820.  Being  of  a  migratory  disposition,  he 
subsequently  resided  for  a  while  in  Phila.  and  New  Orleans  ; 
then  visited  S.  Amer.,  and  finally  (in  1833)  settled  at  Brazoria, 
Tex.  When  the  troubles  between  Tex.  and  Mex.  broke  out 
in  18.3.5.  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  independence  of 
the  colony.  In  tlie  war  that  ensued  he  acted  as  a  private 
soldier  as  well  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Tex.  army.  After  inde- 
pendence was  achieved  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tex.  Cong. 
In  1838  he  was  minister  from  that  republic  to  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  senator  in  the  Tex.  Cong.,  and  then  for  3 
yrs.  sec.  of  state.  In  Sept.  1844  he  was  elected  pres.  of  Tex., 
which  office  he  held  until  Tex.  became  one  of  the  U.  S.  D. 
by  his  own  hand,  Jan.  7,  1858.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Joiie!^  (Cn.^in.Ks  Colcock).  D.  D..  b.  at  Liberty  Hall,  Ga., 
Dec.  20,  ]K(M  ;  studied  at  Andover  and  Princeton;  was  or- 
dained in  1S30,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  negroes  in 
Ga.  From  1830  to  1838  and  from  1847  to  1850  he  was  prof,  of 
ch.  hist,  in  the  sem.  at  C<jlumbia,  S.  C,  having  in  the  inter- 
val returned  to  his  labors  among  the  negroes.  In  1850  he 
removed  to  Phila.,  and  became  sec.  of  the  Pre.sb.  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions ;  returned  in  1853  to  Ga.  He  wrote  a 
catechism  on  Script.  Doctrine  and  rractice,  several  pam- 
phlets on  the  Relir/ious  Instnictioii  of  the  Negio,  and  a  Hist,  of 
the  Ch.  of  God.    li.  Mar.  IG,  1803. 

Jones  (Charles  Colcock,  Jr.),  h.  in  Savannah.  Ga.,  Oct. 
28,  18:31  ;  ed.  by  private  tutors  at  ^Montevideo  and  Mayl)ank, 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.  ;  his  freshman  and  sophomore  yrs.  were 
spent  at  S.  C.  Coll.,  Columbia.  The  junior  and  senior  yrs. 
of  his  collegiate  course  were  passed  at  Xassau  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  where  he  grad.  with  high  distinction  in  1852.  Af- 
ter this  he  studied  law  in  Phila.  1  yr..  ;ind  then  went  to  Dane 
Law  School,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cainlnidge.  Mass.,  where  he 
took  the  regular  degree  in  the  law  dept.  of  tliat  inst.  in  1855. 
lieturning  to  his  native  State,  he  \v;is  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  18.56,  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1860  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  tiie  late  war  he  entered  the  Confed. 
States  military  service  and  became  lieut.-col.  of  artii.  He 
was  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  his  surrender  in  Apr. 
1865.  After  the  war  Mr.  J.  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Wrote  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Vhathani  Artil.  during  the  Confed.  Strvggle  for 
Independence,  Antiquities  of  the  S.  Indians,  particularly  of  the 
ifa.  Tribes,  etc.  '  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Jones  (George  W.),  b.  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va.,  Mar. 
15,  1806 ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tenn.  (in  the 
house  or  senate)  from  1835  to  1&12,  and  was  M.  C.  from  1843 
to  1861.  Though  a  U.  man  of  the  Jackson  school,  after  the 
secession  of  Tenn.  he  went  with  his  State,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confed.  Cong.  After  the  war  he  took  no  promi- 
nent part  in  politics.    D.  Nov.  13,  1884.  * 

Jones  (Sir  Hakry  David),  G.  C.  B.,  b.  1793  ;  lieut.  royal 
engineers  1808 ;  served  in  the  Peninsula  campaigns  1810-14, 
on  special  duty  in  Amer.  1815,  in  the  allied  occupation  of 
Paris  181.5-16  ;  brig.-gen.  July  1854,  ma.l.-gen.  Dec.  1854  ;  in 
command  of  royal  engineers  at  Sevastopol  18.55,  lieut.-gen. 
1860,  col.-commandant  of  royal  engineers  1860,  gov.  of  Royal 
Military  CoW.  at  Sandhurst  18.56-66.    D.  Aug.  2,  1866. 

Jones  (iNiGo),  b.  in  Lond.  in  1572  ;  d.  there  July  21,  1652  ; 
spent  several  yrs.  In  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  It.,  and  received  his  chief 
impulse  from  the  works  of  Palladio  in  Venice  ;  in  1605  re- 
turned to  Eng.  ;  in  Ben  Jonson's  prime  as  poet-laureate 
Avas  court  arch,  and  decorator ;  became  a  person  of  impor- 
tance, a  favorite  with  the  court,  and  held  a  high  rank  among 
the  archs.  of  his  generation.  The  river  front  of  Somerset 
House,  Shaftesbury  House,  Ashburnham  House,  the  W. 
front  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  Covent  (harden  were  admired 
examples  of  his  skill.  His  designs  for  the  palace  of  White- 
liall,  the  banqueting-house  of  which  only  was  built,  are  re- 
garded as  his  masterpieces.  He  was  also  an  author,  as  well 
as  a  builder  and  designer,  an  excellent  math.,  and  a  good 
classical  scholar. 

Jones  (Jacob),  b.  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  in  1770  ;  entered  the 
V.  S.  N.  as  mdpn.  in  1799  ;  was  captured  in  frigate  Philadel- 
phia in  1803  near  Tripoli,  where  he  was  held  a  prisoner  20 
months ;  commanded  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp  in  1812, 
in  its  capture  of  the  Brit,  sloop  Frolic,  and  was  himself  cap- 
tured the  same  day  with  both  those  vessels  by  the  Brit,  ship 
Poictiers.  He  was  voted  a  gold  medal  by  C'ong. ;  was  pro- 
moted to  post-capt.  in  the  squadron  under  Decatur.  After 
the  war  lie  commanded  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Pacific.    D.  Aug.  3,  18.50. 

Jones  (James),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1806 ;  re- 
ceived M.  D.  from  the  ITniv.  of  Pa.,  and  bec^ame  resident 
phys.  in  the  Phila.  almshouse.     Was  ed.  of  the  N.  O.  Med. 


and  Surg.  Journal  in  1857.  prof,  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  and  then  prof,  of  practical  med.  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  Univ.  of  La.  18.57-66.    D.  1873. 

Jones  (James  Chamberlain),  b.  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn., 
Apr.  20,  1809  ;  was  elected  gov.  of  the  State  over  James  K. 
Polk  in  1841  and  1843,  and  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  Senators  from 
Tenn.  from  1851  to  1857.    D.  Oct.  29,  1859. 

Jones  (J.  Glanct),  b.  in  the  valley  of  the  Conestoga,  Pa., 
Oct.  7,  1811 ;  was  ed.  for  the  ministry,  but  became  a  lawyer  ; 
was  3  times  sent  to  Cong,  between  1850  and  1858;  was  the 
founder  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  for  a  time  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  wavs  and  means ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Aus. 
1858.    D.  Mar.  24,  1878. 

Jones  (Joel).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  25,  1795, 
grad.  at  Yale  in  1817  ;  was  a  lawyer  of  Easton,  Pa.  In  18;35 
he  became  judge,  and  afterward  jiresiding  .iudge,  of  the 
Phila.  dist.  court.  He  was  (1847-49)  the  first  pres.  of  Girard 
Coll.,  and  in  1849  mayor  of  Phila.  Wrote  reports  of  the 
revision  of  civil  code  of  Pa.,  Pa.  Land  Law,  Jesus  and  Hie 
Coming  Glory,  and  for  the  religious  press.    D.  Feb.  3,  1860. 

Joiies  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1729  ;  studied 
med.  ;  was  surgeon  to  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson's  expedition 
against  Crown  Pt.  in  1775;  prof,  of  surgery  at  the  med. 
school  of  the  Coll.  of  New  York  1767  ;  retired  from  New 
York  during  the  Brit,  occupation  ;  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  ;  served  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  army  in  1780 ;  was 
chosen  phys.  to  the  Pa.  Hospital,  and  in  1787  v.-p.  of  the 
Coll.  of  Phys.  He  was  the  family  phys.  of  Fi'anklin  and 
Washington,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Amer.  A  vol.  of  his  med.  writings  was  pub.,  with  a  memoir, 
by  Dr.  Mease.    D.  June  2;^,  1791. 

Jones  (John  Paul),  whose  true  patronymic  was  John 
Paul,  b.  at  Arbi^land,  Scot.,  July  6,  1747.  At  12  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shipmaster  engaged  in  the  Amer.  trade.  His 
first  voyage  took  him  to  Va.,  where  his  brother  William  had 
settled  and  prospered.  He  was  for  a  time  mate  of  a  slaver. 
Taking  passage  from  Jamaica  for  Kirkcudbright  in  1768,  the 
deathof  Imtli  niasterand  mateoccurred  on  the  passage, and 
he  was  forced  to  assume  command  of  the  vessel,  subse- 
quently becoming  her  master,  making  several  A'oyages  to 
the  W.  I.  In  1773  he  came  to  Va.  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
his  brother,  who  had  d.  Here  he  added  the  name  of  Jones 
to  his  own.  Lipon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  offered 
his  services  to  Cong.,  and  was,  on  Dec.  22,  1775,  appointed 
senior  lieut.  in  the  navy,  and  assigned  to  the  flag.ship  Alfred. 
J.  with  his  own  hands  hoisted  the  Amer.  flag,  the  occasion 
being  the  first  on  which  it  was  ever  displayed.  Placed  in 
command  of  the  sloop  Providence,  during  a  cruise  of  little 
more  than  6  weeks  he  captured  16  prizes.  Appointed  to 
command  the  Alfred,  he  led  an  expedition,  which  sailed 
Nov.  2,  1770,  to  break  up  the  Cape  Breton  fishery  and  cap- 
ture the  coal  fleet,  in  which  he  was  partially  successful. 
In  June  1777  Cong,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Ranger  (18),  in  which  he  sailed  from  I'ortsmouth,  arriving 
at  Nantes  Dec.  2, 1777.  In  Apr.  1778  he  sailed  from  Bre-st, 
and  made  a  daring  descent  upon  the  town  and  shipping  of 
Whitehaven.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  capturing  tlie 
carl  of  Selkirk,  hoping  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  oblig- 
ing Eng.  to  agree  to  a  system  of  exchanges.  The  absence 
of  the  earl  from  his  estate  caused  the  scheme  to  fail.  Dur- 
ing this  cruise  he  fell  in  with  the  Drake,  a  vessel  superior  in 
crew  and  annament,  which  he  captured.  The  Ranger  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Amer.,  J.  being  retained  in  Fr.  at  the 
request  of  the  Fr.  minister  of  the  marine.  He  was  without 
a  command  until  Feb.  1779,  when  the  Fr.  minister  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  an  old  merchantman  converted  into 
a  war-vessel,  which  J.  obtained  permission  to  name  Bon 
Homme  Richard  in  honor  of  Franklin.  The  Richard  when 
completed  mounted  42  guns,  and  on  the  14th  of  Aug.  1779  J. 
departed  from  Lf>rient  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  7  ves- 
sels. In  a  month  they  had  captured  or  destroyed  26  vessels. 
On  Sept.  23  the  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Richard,  the 
Alliance,  the  Pallas,  and  the  Vengeance,  sighted  a  fleet  of  41 
sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  Baltic  fleet  under  convoy  of  the 
Serapis  (.50)  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  (20).  About 
7J^  p.  M.  the  Richard  came  up  with  the  Serapis.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action  2  of  the  Richard's  guns  burst, 
disabling  their  crews.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough  sur- 
rendered to  the  Pallas  after  a  short  action,  and  the  Alliance  , 
now  apjn-oached  the  scene  of  conflict  between  the  Richard 
and  Serapis,  but,  instead  of  supporting  the  Richard,  her 
commander,  an  envious  Frenchman,  opened  a  raking  fire  on 
the  Richard.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Richard  was  in  a 
sinking  condition,  J.  maintained  the  conflict  until  shortly 
after  10  o'clock,  when  the  Serapis  struck.  The  Richard, 
being  on  flre  in  2  places  and  in  a  hopeless  condition,  was 
abandoned,  and  about  10  a.  m  of  the  25th  she  went  down. 
J.  was  received  throughout  Fr.  with  the  greatest  honors,  the 
king  bestowing  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Military 
]Merit,  wliicli  Cong,  permitted  him  to  accept.  He  arrived  at 
Phila.  Feb.  18,  1781.  Cong,  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
the  coinniand  of  the  new  frigate  America  (74) ;  but  as  this 
vessel  was  subsequently  presented  to  Fr.,  J.  never  saw  ac- 
tive service  at  sea  again.  He  was  subsequently  (1783)  .sent 
to  Paris  as  agent  to  recover  the  moneys  due  for  prizes  taken 
under  his  command.  In  1787  he  came  to  Amer.,  and  Cong, 
voted  him  a  gold  medal.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Europe, 
and  in  1788  was  appointed  rear-admiral  in  the  service  of 
Rus.,  and  rendered  important  service  against  the  Turks. 
He  became  the  object  of  personal  enmity  among  favorites 
at  court,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  pensiim,  which, 
however,  was  not  paid.  He  d.  in  Paris  July  18, 1792.  [From 
orin.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  bi/  G.  C.  Simmons.] 

Jones  (John  Taylor),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.. 
July  16,  1802.  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1825;  studied  theol.  at 
Andover  and  Newton  :  became  a  Bapt.  in  1828 ;  went  in  183(> 
as  a  missionary  to  Burmah  :  was  transferred  in  1833  to  Siam. 
He  prepared  a  Siamese  N.  T.    D.  Sept.  13,  1851. 

Jones  (John  W.),  b.  in  ^Montgomery  co.,  Md.,  in  1806: 
studied  med.,  took  his  degree  at  Jefferson  Coll.,  Phila.,  and 
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moved  to  Ga.,  where,  after  serving  in  the  State  legrislature, 
he  became  M.  C.  1847-49,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  profs, 
in  the  nied.  coll,  of  Atlanta,    D.  in  1872, 

Jones  (John-  W.\  b.  in  Chesterfield,  Va.,  prad,  at  William 
and  .Mary  Coll.  in  1803;  represented  Va.  in  Cong,  1835-45, 
and  was  speaker  during  his  last  term.    D.  Jan.  29,  1848. 

Jones  (JosKiMi),  M.  D..  b.  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  C, 
18:33,  grad,  at  Princeton  and  at  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Pa.  ;  wa.s  prof,  of  chem,  in  the  Med.  Coll.,  Savannah, 
1858-59  :  jirof.  of  natural  sciences  Univ.  of  Ga,  1858-59  ;  prof. 
in  the  Med.  Coll..  Augusta,  1859-60  ;  chemist  to  cotton-plant- 
ers' convention,  Ga.,  1860 ;  surgeon  in  army  Confed.  States 
1862-05;  prof,  of  chem.  and  clinical  med.,  Nashville  Univ., 
1868-69;  prof,  of  chem.  and  clinical  med.  Univ.  of  La.,  and 
visiting  phys.  to  its  charity  hospital. 

Jones  (Noble  Wimberlt).  M,  D.,  b.  Jiear  Lond.,  Eng., 
1724  ;  emigrated  to  Ga. ;  a  member  of  tlie  colonial  legislature 
in  1761 ;  was  a  leading  revolutionist  in  1774.  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  2d  Cong,  of  the  colonies  1775  ;  afterward  became 
connected  with  the  army,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Charleston  in  1780.  After  being  exchanged  he  was 
again  returned  to  Cong.  He  practised  med.  during  the  in- 
tervals of  public  life ;  pres.  of  State  convention  of  Ga.  by 
which  the  const,  was  amended  in  1795.    D.  Jan.  9.  1805. 

Jones(OwEN),b.  in  Wales  1809;  best  known  by  his  studies 
of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time 
and  labor.  He  decorated  the  interior  of  the  Exhibition 
building  in  Hyde  Park  (1851)  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  In  1852  he  was  made  director  of  decorations  for 
the  Cr>-stal  Palace  Co.  St,  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  was 
erected  by  him.  Wrote  Plans,  Eleixttions,  and  Sections  of  the 
Alhambra.  An  Attempt  to  define  the  Principles  which  should 
Regulate  the  Employment  of  Colors  in  Decorative  Arts,  The 
Gram,  of  Ornumeut,  etc.    t).  Apr.  19,  1874. 

Jones  (Gen.  Roger),  b.  in  Westmoreland  CO.,  Va.,  1789 ; 
appointed  second  lieut.  in  the  marine  corps  in  1809 ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  artil.  in  1812,  with  rank  of  capt.  :  assistant  ad- 
jutant-gen., with  rank  of  major,  1813 ;  served  during  the  war 
with  G.  Brit.,  winning  brevet  of  major  at  Chippewa  and  of 
lieut. -col.  at  Ft.  Erie  :  adjutant-gen.  with  rank  of  col.  181H, 
and  retained  in  the  artil.  in  1821.  In  1825  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant-gen. of  the  army.  In  18-32  he  was  brevetted  brig.- 
gen.,  and  in  1849  maj.-gen.    D.  July  15,  1852. 

Jones  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  in  1769,  a  son  of  Chief-Justice 
Samuel  Jones ;  grad.  at  Yale  in  1790 :  studied  law  in  his 
father's  office  :  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1812-14, 
recorder  of  New  York  182.3,  chancellor  of  the  State  1826, 
chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  in  New  York  1828,  and 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  1847-49.  D.  Aug.  8, 
1853. 

Jones  (Gen.  Samuel"),  b.  in  Va.  in  1820.  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1841  ;  first  lieut.  1847,  and  capt.  18.53 ;  1841-45  was  on  frontier 
duty  and  in  garrison  ;  1845-51  at  W.  Pt.  as  prof,  and  instruc- 
tor ;  again  on  garrison  and  frontier  duty  1851-58,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  Wash,  as  assistant  to  the  judge- 
advocate  ;  resigned  Apr.  27,  1861,  and  entered  the  Confed. 
service  as  col.,  rising  to  the  grade  of  maj.-gen.  1862,  and 
in  1864  commanded  the  dept,  of  S.  C,  Ga..  and  Fla. 

Jones  (Seaborn),  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  1788,  ed.  in  Prince- 
ton Coll. ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
special  act  of  the  legislature  before  he  was  21  yi'S,  of  age  ; 
was  solicitor-gen.  of  his  judicial  circuit  in  1823;  wasM.  C. 
18&3-35  and  184.5-47.    D.  in  1874. 

Jones  (Sir  William),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lond.  Sept.  28. 
1746,  ed.  at  Harrow  and  Ox.  ;  was  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp 
1765-70:  pub.  a  Fr.  translation  of  the  (Per.)  Life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  a  Per.  Gram.  :  was  made  F.  R.S.  1772 ;  in  17f  4  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  pub.  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry  ;  became 
com.  of  bankrupts  1776  ;  tran.slated  in  1780  the  Moallakat. 
Irom  the  the  Arabic  ;  became  in  1783  a  knight  and  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  Bengal ;  fonn<led  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at  Calcutta  :  wrote  largely  for  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  etc.    D.  Apr.  27,  1794. 

Jones  (,\Villl\m),  F.  R.  S.,  generally  called  of  Naylaxd, 
b.  at  Lowick,  Eng.,  July  30,  1726;  was  ed,  at  the  Charter- 
house and  at  Ox.,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Ilutch- 
insonian  philos, ;  was  ordained  in  1749  ;  became  successively 
curate  of  Finedon,  vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector  of  Pluckley, 
of  Paston,  and  of  Hollingbourn,  and  ])eri)etual  curate  of 
Nayland  in  Suffolk.  Wrote  The  Cathtilic  Dorlrine  of  the 
Trini/i/.  Pln/siologiccd  iJisquisitious,  Art  of  Mu.^ic,  etc.,  and 
founded  the  Brit.  Critic  (1793),    D,  Feb,  6,  1800. 

Jonesborough,  Ark.    See  Appendi.x. 

Jonesborougli,  Tenn,    See  Appendix. 

Jones'ville,  H.  R.  June,  Hillsdale  co.,  >lich.  It  is  4^ 
m.  N.  W.  of  Hillsdale,  theco.-seat.     Pop.  1880,  1445. 

Jon'quil  [¥v.jonqnitle.  a  dim.  of  Lat.  juims,  a  "rush"], 
a  name  given  to  Xarci-^'-yis  Jonqni/ln  and  adorns  (order  Ama- 
ryllidacea?),  garden  plants  blooming  in  spring.  They  are 
natives  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  The  flowers  of  the  fragrant 
sorts  are  employed  in  perfumery, 

Jon'son  (Benjamin),  generally  known  as  Ben  Jonson, 
b.  at  Westminster,  probably  June  11,  1.574.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army,  and  made  a  camiiaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  On 
his  return  he  entered  St.  John's  Coll..  Cambridge,  and 
studied  classical  langs.  and  lit.  In  his  20th  yr.  he  went  upon 
the  stage,  and  tried  to  become  an  actor.  In  1.596  appeared 
his  Comedy  of  Humors,  and  in  1,598  it  was  recast  and  brought 
out  with  great  success  in  the  (Jlohc  Theatre  under  the  title 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor.  Then  followed  in  1599  Every  Man 
Out  of  his  Humor:  In  1600,  Cynt/iia-s  /,',  rtls ;  in  16()2,  the 
Poetaster,  which  involved  him  in  a  very  sharp  controversy 
with  Decker;  in  1603,  .sejanus,  a  tragedy;  1604,  Eastward 
Hoe,  written  in  connection  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  having  liis 
nose  and  ears  cut  off ;  in  1605,  Vol/Kme  ;  in  1609,  Epicirne.  or 
the  Silent  Wonuut  ;  in  1610,  'The  Alchymi.-'t :  in  1611,  Catiline, 
a  tragedy  ;  in  1616,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  ;  in  1629,  Xtw  Inn.  or 
the  Lir/ht  Heart.  D.  Aug.  6,  1637,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Clemens  Peteusen. 


Jonssou  (Finn),  b.  at  Hitardal,  Iceland,  Jan.  16.  1704, 
studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen  :  was  appointed  in  1754 
bp.  of  .Skalholt.  where  he  d.  July  23, 1789.  Wrote  Historia 
EcclesiaMica  Islandica. 

Joodpoor',  Joudpour,  or  Marwar,  a  tributarj- 
state  of  India,  in  the  N.  W.  R-ovs.  The  larger  portion  is 
chiefly  waste,  being  an  extension  of  the  desert  of  Sindh  :  the 
smaller  pfntion  is  fertile.  It  is  under  a  native  prince  called 
rnaharajah,  who  pays  tribute  to  Brit,  govt.,  which  is  virtu- 
ally ruler  through  the  agent  residing  at  court.  Area,  -35.672 
sq.  m.  Pop.  about  1,8()0.000.  The  cap.,  also  called  Jood- 
poor,  has  a  pop.  \'ariou.sly  stated  at  from  80,000  to  1,50,000. 

Jop'Iln,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Jasper  co..  Mo.,  has 
smeltinsr  furnaces,  which  produce  much  lead  and  zinc.  Pop. 
1880,  70.38. 

Joppa.     See  Jaffa. 

Jordaens,  yor'dahns  (Jacob),  b.  at  Antwerp  May  19, 
1594,  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van  Oort,  He  liked  to  fill  a  large 
canvas  with  mythological  and  bacchanalian  scenes,  but  his 
pictures  are  less  powerful  in  conception,  less  vigorous  in 
design,  less  brilliant  in  coloring  than  those  of  Rubens.  T). 
Oct.  16.  1678. 

Jor'dan  [Heb.  Yarden  :  Gr.  'lop5a.vr\<;'],  the  prin.  river  of 
Pal.,  lias  3  prin.  sources  :  the  Leddan.  rising  from  a  great 
fountain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  Tell-el-Kady  ;  the  Bani/jsy, 
rising  at  Banias,  4  m.  E.  of  Tell-el-Kady  :  the  Hasbany,  rising 
at  Hasbeiya,  12  m.  N.  of  Tell-el-Kady,  from  a  pool  at  the 
foot  of  a  basalt  cliff.  The  latter  is  the  smallest  of  the 
streams,  but  is  the  longest  and  rises  from  the  highest  per- 
ennial source,  1700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  2  higher  torrents 
unite  with  the  Leddan  4  or  5  m.  below  its  source,  forming 
the  J.  proper,  which.  6  m.  below,  falls  into  Lake  Huleh.  from 
which  the  J.  descends  over  a  rocky  bed,  falling  nearly  800 
ft.  within  11  m..  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  former 
lake  is  120  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  latter  650  ft.  tjeUnv.  In  its 
remaining  course  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea 
the  J.  falls  nearly  700  ft.  more.  The  whole  lower  stream, 
or  J.  proper,  is  many  hundred  ft.  below  the  sea-level.  The 
valley,  now  called  El-Ghor,  is  about  6  m.  wide  at  the  N.  end, 
expanding  to  12  m.  at  the  S-.  is  shut  in  between  steep  mts. 
from  3000  to  .5lK)0  ft.  high.  Small  portions  in  the  N.  are  alone 
cultivated,  the  rest  is  desert.  The  S.  section,  known  as  the 
Plain  of  Jericho,  is  covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crust.  In 
the  midst  of  this  plain  the  J.  has  cut  a  ravine  varying  from 
200  yards  to  ^  m.  in  breadth  and  from  40  to  1.50  ft.  in  depth. 
Five  m.  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  receives  it  largest  tribu- 
tary, the  Sheriaf-el- Mandhnr.  There  are  only  2  bridges 
over  the  J.  now  in  existence,  but  there  are  several  fords. 
At  its  mouth  the  J.  is  540  ft.  wide  and  1316  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  lower  J.  abounds  in 
slime-pits,  and  thermal  springs  are  frequent,  ^snth  many 
other  indications  of  former  volcanic  or  igneous  action. 
(See  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine;  McGregor,  the  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  and  the  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Pal.  Exploration  Society,)         Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Jordan,  Onondaga  co..  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Erie 
Canal,  17  m.  W.  of  Svracuse  ;  lias  fine  water-power.  Pop, 
1870.  126:3  :  1880,  i:B44. 

Jordan  (Camille),  b.  at  Lyons  Jan.  11.  1771 ;  look  part 
in  Fr.  politics  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Restoration  : 
was  a  decided  enemy  of  the  rei)ublican  govt,  and  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of  Lyons.  After  the  fall 
of  that  city  (1793>  he  fled  to  Switz.,  whence  he  went  to 
Lond.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in  1796,  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  had  to  flee  a 
second  time  after  the  revolution  of  Sept.  4. 1797.  He  went 
to  Ger.  In  1800  he  was  recalled  and  opposed  the  First  Con- 
sul. After  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  at  first  sided 
with  the  govt.,  but  when  in  1820  attempt  was  made  to  sus- 
pend the  liberty  of  the  pei-son,  to  suppress  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  to  change  the  elective  system,  J,  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.    D.  May  19.  1821, 

Jordan  (David  Starr).     See  Appendix. 

Jordan  (Thomas),  b.  in  Va,  Sept.  30,  1819,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1840  ;  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  (1842)  captured  their 
leading  chief.  Tiger  Tail :  in  the  war  with  Mex.  engaged  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  ;  capt.  and  quartermaster 
Mar.  3,  1847.  serving  as  such  on  the  Pacific  coast  1852-60. 
Resigned  May  1861  and  entered  the  Confed.  service  as 
lieut. -col. ;  ass"igiied  as  adjutant-gen.  of  forces  assembling 
at  Manassas  Junction.  As  chief  of  staff  accompanied 
Beauregard  to  Tenn.  and  was  appointed  brig. -gen. ;  became 
ed.  of  the  Memphis  Api»-ut  1866.  Invited  to  organize  the 
military  resources  of  the  Culjan  revolution,  was  made 
second"  in  command,  then  chief  Dec.  1869 ;  resigned  Feb. 
1870.     Became  ed.  of  N.  Y.  ^^ning  Tiecnrd. 

Joruan'des,  or  Jordanes,  the  historiographer  of  the 
Goths,  was  a  (ioth  by  birth,  and  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  centurv  ;  i-onverted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk 
and  bp,  of  Crotona.  He  wrote  De  regnorum  ac  tetnitorum 
succtssione  and  De  Getarum  sire  Gothorum  origine  et  rebus 
gestis.    The  latter  is  invaluable. 

Jor'tfn  (John).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lond.  Oct.  23.  1698  ;  studied 
at  the  (barter  -  house  and  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  after  graduating  in  1719.  While 
at  coll.  he  made  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  the  use  of 
Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and  became  noted  for  liis 
facihtv  in  Lat.  verse  {Lusus  foetid).  Taking  orders  in  the 
eh.  of 'Eng.,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Swavesey  near 
Cambridge  (1726);  removed  to  Lond..  became  a  pulpit-ora- 
tor, rector  of  Eastwell  (Kenti,  of  St.  Dunstan's-inthe-East, 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  bp.  of  Lond.,  prebend  of  St,  Paul's, 
rector  of  Kensington,  and  archdeacon  of  Lond.  (17641. 
Wrote  Truth  of  the  Chr.  Religion,  Life  of  Erasmus,  SeVfiions. 
etc.     D.  Sept.  5.  1770. 

Jorul'lo,  a  volcano  of  Mex.  From  a  plain  ha^^ng  an 
elevation  of  28<10  ft.  it  was  suddenly  lifted  to  a  height  of  4265 
ft.  on  Sept.  28,  17,59.  Several  of  its  cones  soon  subsided.  It 
is  now  iiearlv  extinct,  and  is  almost  covered  with  forests. 

Jo'sepli   [Heb.  Voseph,  '•  increaser "J,  the  elder  son  of 
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J  icob  and  Rachel,  b.  at  Haran,  In  Syria,  about  b.  c.  1913 ; 
was  the  favorite  sou  of  his  father,  and  envied  by  his  brethren 
on  that  account.  They  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  Midianite 
traders,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt  and  sold  to 
Potiphar,  "an  officer  of  the  kiug.  He  acquired  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  but  having  repelled  dishonorable  proposals 
made  to  him  by  his  mistress,  she  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  whence  he  was  summoned  by  king  Pharaoh,  to 
interpret  i  dreams  which  portended  7  yrs.  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed by  7  of  famine.  The  king  adopted  all  his  suggestions, 
and  appointed  him  ruler  over  the  whole  laud.  The  measures 
taken  by  J.  secured  an  abundant  provision  for  the  time  of 
famine.  This  calamity  led  to  the  brethren  of  J.  being  sent 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  He  recognized  his  brethren,  and 
the  whole  family  was  brought  into  Egypt.  J.  had  2  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
tribes  bearing  those  names.  He  preserved  his  authority 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  b.  c.  1802,  at  the  age  of  110. 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  ilary  and  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  was  a  resident  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  though  a  de- 
scendant of  David,  and  connected  with  Bethlehem  In  Judah. 
Except  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  little  can  be  ascertained  of 
his  character  or  personal  hist. 

Jo»«epli,  king  of  Naples  and  Sp.     See  Bonaparte  (Jos.). 

Joseph  (Father),  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  4,  157",  his  original 
name  being  Fran'(;ois  Leclerc  du  Tremblat.  He  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  travelled  much  in  his  youth,  and 
served  in  the  army  under  an  assumed  name,  after  which  he 
took  holy  orders  and  attained  a  high  position  as  a  Capuchin 
friar.  Attracting  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that 
statesman  made  Father  J.  his  sec.  and  confidential  adviser. 
In  this  capacity  he  despatched  missionaries  to  Canada  and 
the  E.,  advocated  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  lef  t  memoii-s, 
which  are  still  in  MS.  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  A 
cardinal's  hat  was  obtained  for  him  by  Richelieu,  but  before 
it  was  actually  conferred  he  d.  at  Rueil  Dec.  18,  16.38. 

Joseph  I.,  Ger.  emp.,  b.  at  Vienna  July  26,  1678 ;  was 
crowned  king  of  Hungary  1687 ;  king  of  the  Romans  1690 ; 
succeeded  to  his  father,  Leopold  L,  170.5.  The  great  events  of 
his  reign  were  the  putting  of  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Bavaria  under  the  ban  (1706)  and  the  seizure  of  their  states  ; 
the  conquest  of  Naples  under  Daun,  the  revival  (1707-08)  of 
the  imperial  claims  to  the  fiefs  of  It.,  the  victories  of  Marl- 
borougii  and  Eugene  in  the  war  of  the  Sp.  succession.  D. 
Apr.  17,  1711. 

Joseph  H.  of  Ger.,  b.  Mar.  13,  1741,  son  of  Francis  I. 
and  Maria  Theresa  ;  became  a  professed  philan.  ;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1765  ;  took  part  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
1772 ;  succeeded  his  mother  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  1780 ; 
attempted  the  reformation  of  all  his  kingdom  by  edicts  abol- 
ishing serfdom,  declaring  for  religious  liberty,  the  reform 
of  jurisprudence,  the  abolition  of  monasteries,  etc. ;  but  as 
the  means  employed  were  violent,  and  the  changes  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  nearly  all  clas.ses 
ioined  in  the  oppositioji,  and  the  emp.  was  compelled  to 
yield  (1790).    D.  Feb.  20,  1790. 

Josephine,  jo-ze-feen',  empress,  first  wife  of  Nap.  I., 
originally  named  Marie  Joseph  Rose  de  Tascher  de  la  Pa- 
gerie,  b.  at  Trois  Islets,  in  Martinique,  W.  I.,  June  24,  1763  ; 
was  married  in  1779  in  Fr.  to  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais, 
in  consequence  of  an  early  betrothal  by  her  father.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  and  of  Hortense, 
the  mother  of  Nap.  III.  The  vicomte  was  executed  by  the 
Jacobins  in  1794,  and  J.'s  life  was  saved  by^fadame  Tallien, 
who  rescued  her  from  prison  in  1794.  In  1796  she  married 
Gen.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  match  was  a  uuion  of  hap- 
piness to  both.  In  1804  she  was  crowned  empress,  and  her 
wisdom  and  talents  strengthened  Nap.'s  position  in  Fr.  But 
the  fact  that  the  union  was  childless  was  fatal  to  Nap.'s  am- 
bition, and  in  1809  she  was  divorced.    D.  May  29,  1814. 

Jose'phus  (FlavitsK  b.  at  Jerusalem  in  37  or  38  a.  v., 
of  a  wealthy  family  ;  after  passing  through  the  schools  of  3 
different  Jewish  sects,  and  spending  3  yrs.  in  the  desert  with 
the  hermit  Banus,  he  adopted  the  \ie'ws  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  attained  a  prominent  position  in  Jewish  society.  In  63 
a.  d.  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  errand,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  empress  Poppa?a  by  a  Jewish  actor  be- 
longing to  the  troupe  of  Nero.  He  accomplished  his  mission 
with  success.  During  the  Jewish  revolution  he  commanded 
in  Galilee,  and  escaped  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of 
Jotapata.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roms.,  but  saved 
himself  by  predicting  the  future  elevation  of  Vespasian  to 
the  imperial  throne.  He  was  present  in  the  Rom.  army  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  accompanied  Titus  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  long  as 
the  Flavian  family  occupied  the  throne  hehved  in  splendor. 
D.  after  100  a.  t>.  Wrote  llepi  toO  'lovSaiKou  no\efj.ov,  a  hist, 
of  the  Jewish  war  from  170  b.  c.  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  'lovSaiKri  "ApxaioAoyta,  a  liist.  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Creation  to  66  a.  u. ;  Bios,  an  autobiography,  and  a  work 
against  Apion. 

Josh'ua  [Heb.  Yefionhna,  "Jehovah  his  helper "],  origi- 
nally called  Hoahea.  the  successoi'  of  Moses  and  the  con- 
queror of  Pal.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  b.  in  Egypt. 
In  the  account  of  Moses'  ascent  of  Sinai  for  the  tables  ofthe 
law,  J.  appears  as  his  "servant"  or  •■minister."  He  was 
one  of  the  12  spies  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
one  of  the  two  who  reported  favorably  upon  the  country. 
Moses  was  divinely  directed  shortly  before  his  death  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  chief  authority  over  the  people.  In  his 
85th  yr.  he  led  the  chosen  people  dry-shod  through  Jordan. 
In  6  yrs.  he  overran  Canaan  and  divided  the  land  among  the 
tribes.  After  judging  the  people  22  yrs.  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  elders,,  and  caused  them  to  renew  their 
covenant  with  Jehovah.    I).  1.59:i  b.  c,  at  the  age  of  110. 

Joshua,  Book  of,  the  6th  canonical  book  of  the  O.  T. 
It  maybe  divided  into  2  parts,  called  respectively  the  his- 
loricai  and  the  geographical — the  first  containing  the  record 
<.f  the  conquest,  the  second  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes.    Early  commentators  usually  assigned  the  book 


to  J.  himself,  except  the  last  chapter,  which  records  his 
death.  By  modem  oi-thodox  critics  it  is  generally  assigned 
to  an  unknown  writer  of  a  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  J. 

Josi'ah  [Heb.  Yoshiyah/'heaXeA  by  Jehovah"],  the  16th 
king  of  Judah  after  its  separation  f rorn  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, the  son  and  successor  of  Amon.  He  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  8  yrs.,  about  b.  c.  640,  and  "  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  At  20  yrs.  of  age  he  began 
to  take  \-igorous  measures  against  idolatry.  Six  yrs.  later 
he  undertook  the  repair  and  renovation  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  holy  books  had  fallen 
into  oblivion.  The  high  priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the  sanc- 
tuary the  "  Book  of  the  Law,"  and  the  people  were  con- 
voked to  hear  it  read  in  the  temple,  after  which  the  anc. 
covenant  vows  were  renewed,  and  a  Passover  celebrated 
\\\X\i  such  pomp  as  had  not  been  seen  for  centuries.  In  the 
31st  yr.  of  J.,  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  landed  an  army 
in  N.  Pal.  to  make  war  against  the  Assyrian  empire.  J.  at- 
tacked him  at  I^Iegiddo,  was  defeated  with  gi-eat  slaughter, 
and  was  himself  mortally  wounded.    D.  about  b.  c.  609. 

Jos'selyu  (John),  a  native  of  Kent,  Eng.,  visited  N.  Eng. 
in  1638,  and  again  in  166-3,  remaining  there  8  yrs.  Returning 
to  Eng.  in  1671,  he  pub.  3  works  on  Amer.  :  N.  Eng:s  Rari- 
ties Discovered,  An  Account  of  Two  Voymjes  to  N.  Eng.,  and  a 
Chronological  Table  of  the  most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the 
First  Discovery  of  the'  Continent  of  Amer.  to  1673. 

Jo'tiiiis,  or  "Jsetten,  form  the  evil  principle  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology.  They  were  giants,  and  immensly  strong, 
yet  they  could  be  conquered  even  by  men,  for  they  were 
only  half  intelligent.  Their  intelligence  arose  from  their 
native  malignity,  and  assumed  generally  the  form  of  witch- 
craft. From  Jotunheim  or  Niflheim,  the  home  of  darkness 
and  dulness,  they  waged  perpetual  war  against  the  JSsir, 
the  bright  gods  of  Valhalla  ;  and  although  they  always  were 
defeated,  great  calamities  to  the  human  race  ensued  from 
this  warfare.  Odin  slew  Ymer,  the  first  Jotun,  and  built 
the  world  from  his  body.  At  the  end  of  time  Ymer's  off- 
spring will  take  revenge,  slay  all  the  ^Esir.  burn  Valhalla, 
and  destroy  the  earth,  after  which  the  All-father  will  restore 
the  universe  and  establish  a  higher  and  nobler  rule. 

Joiibert,  zhoo-bair'  (Barthelemy  -  Catherine),  b.  at 
Pont-de-Vaux,  dept.  of  Ain,  in  1769 ;  signalized  himself  by 
his  republican  con\-ictions.  and  was  considered  as  the  only 
man  able  to  counteract  Botiaparte's  ambition,  and  to  be- 
come the  chief  of  a  definitely  established  republic  of  Fr. 
But  he  was  killed  at  the  age  of  30,  at  the  battle  of  Novi. 
whei-e  his  army  was  defeated  by  Suwarow.  J.  had  enlisted 
in  1791  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  promoted  on  the  battle-field, 
in  1795,  to  the  rank  of  gen.  of  brigade. 

Jougs,  Joggs,  or  Jugg's,  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  which  an  iron  collar  was  placed  around  the  culprit's 
neck  and  fastened  by  a  padlock.  A  chain  ran  from  the 
collar  to  a  tree,  wall,  or  building— often  the  parish  ch. 

Joule,  jool  (James  Prescott),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sal- 
ford,  Eng.,  Dec.  24,  1818,  the  son  of  a  brewer,  and  vras  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  business  until  1854.  He  became 
fond  of  scientific  research,  and  at  the  age  of  19  had  manu- 
factured an  electro-magnetic  engine.  In  1841  he  gave  in  a 
lecture  at  Manchester  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
himself  and  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  into  the  magnetic  forces 
as  a  motive-power.  These  experiments  led  in  1843  to  ascer- 
taining the  exact  proportion  between  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers of  steam  and  electro-magnetism,  and  the  equivalency 
of  heat  with  mechanical  force.  With  Prof.  Thomson  he 
commenced  in  1852  a  series  of  I'esearches  upon  the  thermal 
effects  of  fluids  in  motion,  which  were  continued  for  many 
yrs.  With  Dr.  Playfair  he  carefully  investigated  the  vols, 
of  space  occupied  by  the  same  bodies  in  a  solid  and  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  results  leading  to  important  modifications 
of  the  theories  of  molecular  physics. 

Jourdau,  zhoor-don'  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Limoges. 
Fr.,  Apr.  29,  1762.  In  1778  he  entered  a  regiment  of  inf.,  and 
fought  in  Amer.  under  D'Estaing.  Having  returned  in  1784, 
he  opened  a  milliner's  store,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  became  capt.  of  the  national  guard  of  Limoges. 
He  was  made  a  geu.  of  division  in  1793,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  N.,  defeating  the  Aus.  at  Wattig- 
nies  and  Fleurus,  and  driving  them  across  the  Rhine.  Sept. 
6,  1795,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  but  on  Oct.  11  he  was  defeated 
at  Hochst.  In  June  1706  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  but 
having  been  defeated  at  Wiirzburg,  Sept.  3,  he  resigned  his 
command.  Nap.  never  gave  him  an  active  independent 
command,  but  appointed  him  gov.  of  Piedmont  in  1800,  and 
made  him  a  marshal  in  1804.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a 
count  in  1815  and  peer  of  Fr.  in  1819.  Wrote  Operations  de 
VArmee  du  Danube  and  Me  moires  ])our  se7-vir  a  f  Histoire  de 
la  Campaone  de  1796.    D.  Nov.  23,  183;J. 

Jourdan  (Mathieu  Jouve),  called  Coupe- Tete  ("head- 
cutter  ").  b.  near  Puy,  Fr.,  in  1749,  and  was  guillotined  May 
27,  1794.  by  the  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  as  throwing  discredit  on  the 
Revolution  by  his  excesses.  He  is  historically  known  as  the 
organizer  and  leader  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  in  1793, 
called  the  "  Massacre  of  La  Glaciere,"  at  Avignon. 

Jovia'nus  (Flavus  Claudii-s),  a  Rom.  emp.,  was  capt. 
of  the  life-guards  of  the  emp.  Julian  in  the  Per.  campaign, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed  (June  26.  a.  d.  363),  and  was 
proclaimed  as  his  successor ;  declared  himself  a  Clu\  ;  sur- 
rendered to  the  Per.  king  Sapor  all  the  provs.  beyond  the 
Tigris;  promulgated  edicts  re-establishing  Christianity  as 
the  dominant  religion,  but  protecting  the  pagans  ;  admitted 
his  infant  son  Varronianus  as  a  colleague  in  the  imperial 
rank :  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  a  small 
V.  in  Galatia,  Feb.  17,  364. 

Jow'ett  (Ben.jamin).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Camberwell,  Eng.,  in 
1817 :  was  ed.  at  Ox.,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1838, 
tutor  in  1842,  and  regius  prof,  of  Gr.  in  1855.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1842.  Became  in  1849.  and  again  in  1853,  examiner 
of  classical  schools,  and  in  18.54  a  member  of  the  commissiou 
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on  examinations  for  the  Indian  ci\-il  service.  He  pub.  a 
commentaiy  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  Gala- 
tians,  and  Romans,  and  contributed  to  the  Fssayn  and  Re- 
runs an  ;irtii-le  on  the  Interpretation  of  Script.  Put  forth 
n<r  Dialoriiits  of  Itato  translated  into  Eng.  with  Analyses  and 
In/ro</'iction.<:.  and  a  translation  of  Thucydides  with  notes. 
Became  master  of  Balliol  Coll.  in  1870. 

Joy  (Charles  A.V  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Ludlowville.  X.  Y..  Oct. 
8.  18xB.  grad.  at  Union  CoU.  1844 :  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  at  Harvard  Law  School  1&4~ :  appointed  in  1>W7  on 
the  first  govt,  survey  of  the  copper-region  of  Lake  Superior : 
attended"  the  I'niv.  of  Berlin  1849 :  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  Gottingen  18.52 :  attended  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Paris,  18.5:J:  appointed  same  yr.  prof,  of  chem.  in 
I'nion  Coll.,  and  in  18.57  to  the  same  chair  in  Columbia  Coll.. 
New  York.  His  prin.  contributions  to  chem.  have  been 
analyses  of  minerals  and  meteoric  iron,  researches  into  the 
comiiounds  of  glucinum.  and  papers  on  the  combination  of 
alcohol  radicals  with  selenium.  He  has  contributed  largely 
to  scientitic  journals  and  newspapers.  Has  been  pres.  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  pres.  of  the  Amer. 
Photographic  Society,  and  chairman  of  the  Polytechnic 
Association  of  the  Amei-.  Institute. 

Juan'  Fernan'dez,  or  I»Ias-a-Tierra,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific.  400  m.  oflf  the  coast  of  Chili,  to  which  it  be- 
longs. It  is  18  m.long,  6  m.  broad,  mountainous,  but  fer- 
tile. It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  settlers.  The  story  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who  was  at  his  own  desire 
put  ashore  on  this  island,  and  lived  there  4  vi-s.  in  solitude, 
is  siipposed  to  have  suggested  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Jnan'  y  Santaoi'IIa  (Jorge\  b.  at  Nobelda,  Sp.,  Jan. 
.5.  1713  :  studied  at  Malta  and  at  the  marine  coll.  of  Cadiz  : 
in  1733  commanded  a  small  exploring  vessel  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Amer.,  and  in  1734  was  associated  with  Oloa  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  scientific  corps  sent  to  S.  Amer.  to  mea.sure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  J.  and  ITlloa  re- 
mained in  Peru  several  yrs.,  and  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
observations  in  geog.  and  physics,  which  they  pub.  in  1748  in 
5  folio  vols.  J.  wrote  other  works  on  nautical  science,  and 
was  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Sp.  navy,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  \ice-admiral.    D.  June  21,  1773. 

Jaarez,  joo-ah'rez  (Bexito  P.\blo1.  b.  of  pure  Indian  par- 
entage at  Ixtlan,  near  (laxaca,  Mex..  Mar.  21, 1806.  He  spoke 
only  the  Zapoteco  lang.  until  his  12th  yr.,  when  a  Franciscan 
lay  brother  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  He  entered  the 
In.st.  of  Oaxaca  in  1827,  became  prof,  of  physics,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  law  in  1834.  Having  espoused  liberalism, 
he  had  previously  (1831>  been  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Charged  with  revolutionary  affiliations,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1836,  but  in  1842  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  civil 
court  of  Oaxaca :  in  1845  became  sec.  to  the  gov.;  subsequent- 
ly was  made  atty.-gen.  of  the  superior  court.  In  Aug.  1W6 
the  legislature  of  Oaxaca  delegated  the  executive  powers  to 
a  triumvirate,  of  which  J.  was  one.  Soon  after  he  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  federal  cong.  called  to  provide  means  for 
the  war  with  the  U.  S.  He  supported  the  measure  to  raise 
S14,00O,0<X)  by  sale  or  loan  upon  the  Ch.  property.  Oaxaca 
again  in  revolt,  J.  became  gov.  for  several  yrs.  Santa  Anna 
rose  again  to  power,  and  J.  was  banished.  Alvarez  was 
proclaimed  Pres.  Oct.  1855,  and  J.  was  appointed  minister  of 
justice.  His  measures  did  not  suit  Comonfort,  to  whom 
Alvarez  soon  yielded  his  office,  and  J.  returned  to  Oaxaca  as 
gov.  In  1857  he  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the  federal 
supreme  court,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior. 
He  was  soon  called  to  head  the  movement  against  the  mili- 
tary party,  and  as  acting  Vice-Pres.  was  proclaimed  Pres. 
Jan.  1858.  A  c.  war  ensued,  lasting  till  Jan.  1861,  when  J. 
got  the  better  of  his  opponents  and  was  elected  Pres.  in 
Mar.  In  Dec.  1861  began  the  Fr.  attempt  to  place  >Iaximilian 
on  the  throne  of  Mex..  which  was  lirought  to  a  close  by  the 
execution  of  the  so  called  emp.  June  19.  1867.  A  gen.  elec- 
tion was  held  in  Aug.,  and  J.  was  declared  by  Cong,  to  have 
been  re-elected  Pres.  He  set  about  the  establishment  of  the 
govt.,  but  was  encountered  by  violent  opposition  from  chief- 
tains of  his  own  party,  who  excited  insurrections,  and  dur- 
ing this  whole  tenn  of  office  1 1867-71)  he  was  able  to  retain 
power  merely  because  of  the  lack  of  concert  among  his  op- 
ponents. .\t  the  gen.  election  of  1871  he  had  a  plurality, 
not  an  absolute  majority,  of  votes,  but  was  elected  by  Cong. 
The  result  was  the  revolution  headed  by  Diaz  and  Trevino. 
The  tide  was  turned  in  favor  of  J.  by  the  victor>'  of  Cien. 
Rocha  at  Zacatecas  (Mar.  2>.  but  the  N.  states  were  still  un- 
subdued when  he  d.  July  18,  1872.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc.  by  Gex.  Thom.\3  Jord.\s.] 

Jnar'ros  (Domingo),  b.  in  Guatemala  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of  a  historical  work  upon 
Central  Amer. —  Compendio  de  la  Ilistoria  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Guatemala,  etc.    He  d.  about  1820. 

Ju'ba,  king  of  Numidia.  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal 
after  62  b.  c.  The  tribune  Curio  having  proposed  to  make 
Numidia  a  Rom.  prov..  Pompey  opposed  the  plan,  and  thus 
secured  the  good-will  of  J.  In  49  b.  c.  J.  defeated  and  killed 
Curio,  took  part  in  the  Afr.  war  against  Ca?sar  (47),  and  after 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  took  his  own  life  (Feb.  4.  46  b.  O.— 
His  son,  Ji-B.\.  gi-aced  Csesar's  triumph  at  Rome,  46  b.  c.  and 
became  the  friend  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  in  marriage 
a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  restored  him  to 
his  kingdom  .30  b.  c.  In  25  he  exchanged  Numidia  for  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  former  became  a  Rom.  prov.  Mauritania  un- 
der his  tranquil  sway,  supported  by  the  Rom.  arms,  rose  to 
great  prosperity.  He  wrote  graniinatical  works,  hists.  of 
Afr.,  Ar.,  and  Rome,  etc.    D.  ab<iut  a.  n.  18. 

Ju'bilee  [Heb,  yobei.  a  "  glad  sound  ;"  Lat.  jubilo.  to  "  re- 
joice "],  among  the  anc.  Hebs.,  the  .50th  yr.,  during  which  all 
lands  lay  fallow,  all  Heb.  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  and  all 
lands  reverted  to  tlie  heirs  of  the  original  owners.  In  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch..  Boniface  VIII.  (1-300)  established  a  J.  to  be  held 
once  a  century;  Clement  VI.  (13.50)  ordered  it  to  be  held 
once  in  50  yrs.  :  Urban  VI.  (i:i89)  once  in  35  yrs.  ;  Sistus  IV. 
11475)  fixed  the  interval  at  25  yi-s. 


Jubilees,  Book  of,  a  pseudepigraphical  book,  origi- 
nally written  in  Heb..  probably  about  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  book  is  regarded  as  canonical  by  the  Abyssinian  Ch. 
It  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  made  to  Moses,  arid  is  named 
from  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  biblical  hist,  in  jubilees,  or 
periods  of  .50  yrs. 

Jndae'a,  or  Judea,  was  first  used  in  anc.  geog.  as  the 
name  of  the  kinsdom  of  Judah.  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Israel,  but  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  up  to 
the  times  of  the  Roms..  it  denoted  the  whole  of  Pal.  The 
Roms.  used  it  partly  in  a  gen.  sense,  signifying  land  of  the 
Jews  :  partly  in  arestricted  sense,  for  the  S.  prov.  of  Pal. 

Jn'dah  [Heb.  Vehudah.  "celebrated"],  the  4th  son  of 
Jacob  by  Leah.  b.  at  Haran  in  Syria,  about  b.  c.  1916 :  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  in  time 
gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and  ultimately  to 
the  whole  race  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  (Jews'.'  J. 
appears  to  have  exercised  a  kind  of  leadership  among  his 
brothers.  He  left  3  sons,  from  the  second  of  whom  (Pharez', 
David,  and  ultimately  Christ,  were  descended.  Of  the  life 
of  J.  in  Egypt  nothinz  is  known  except  that  he  was  still  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

Jadah  ben  Saninel^  called  Ha-Levi.  or  "The  Levite."' 
and  known  among  Arabic  writers  as  Abcl  Hassan,  b.  in 
CastOe  about  1080,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medi- 
aeval Heb.  writers.  He  exceUed  as  a  phys..  a  theol.,  and  a 
poet.  _  His  prin.  work  was  in  Arabic,  Kuza'ri.  being  discourses 
on  religion  between  a  king  of  the  Khazars.  a  race  of  the 
Crimea,  and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and,  according  to  tradition,  was  assassinated  by  a 
Mohammedan  in  the  Holy  Land  about  1140. 

Ja'das  Isear'Iot  [Gr.  "lo-KopiujiT)?],  one  of  the  12  apos- 
tles, and  the  betrayer  of  his  Master,  was  a  son  of  Simon. 
Iscariot  probably  means  "man  of  Kerioth."'  a  v.  in  Judfea. 
He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  apostles,  participated  with  the 
others  in  the  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  and  in  receiving 
power  to  work  miracles  :  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  career 
of  Jesus  up  to  the  Last  Passover,  in  which  he  took  part.  and. 
betrayed  Christ  to  the  chief  priests  for  .30  pieces  of  silver, 
shortly  after  which  he  hanged  himself  in  remorse  for  his 
crime. 

Judas  Ztlaoeabaeus.    See  Maccabees. 

Judas  Tree,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the  C'frcis  Siliqua*- 
t}-u}n,  a  small  leguminous  tree,  having  rose-colored  flowers 
and  handsome  wood  used  in  joinery.  There  was  anciently 
a  dispute  as  to  whether  Judas  Iscariot  hanged  himself  on 
this  or  on  the  elder  tree.  The  J.  T.  or  red-biid  of  the  U.  S. 
( ('.  Canadensis)  is  similar.  Its  abundant  flowers,  of  a  peach- 
blossom  color,  are  verv  beautiful  in  spring. 

Jndd  (G.  P.\  M.  b.,  b.  at  Paris.  N.  Y.,  Apr.  23.  \fm; 
studied  med.  and  went  in  1828  to  Honolulu  as  phys.  in  the 
service  of  the  Amer.  foreign  mission.  In  1842  he  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  mission  and  became  interpreter  to 
the  govt,  of  Kamehameha  III.  In  1843  he  organized  the  first 
ministry  which  had  ever  been  formed  in  the  state,  and  held 
office  as  minister  of  finance  till  his  death,  July  12,  1873. 

Judd  iNoRMAX  B.\  b.  at  Rome,  N.  Y..  Jan.  10,  1815:  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Chicago  ;  was  a  prominent  politician  of  111.,  in  which 
State  he  held  important  public  offices.  He  was  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Prus.  1861-65,  M.  C.  1867-71,  and  became  a  R.  R.  pres. 
D.  Nov.  11.  1878. 

Judd  (OraxgeX  b.  near  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  July  26. 
18"22.  grad.  at  the  Wesleyan  Univ.,  >riddletown.  Conn.,  in 
1847  :  was  for  some  yrs.  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer: 
studied  chem.  18.50-53  at  Yale:  became  in  18.53  ed.  of  the 
Amer.  Agriculturist,  of  which  he  became  sole  proprietor  in 
1866  :  was  agricultural  ed.  of  the  Xew  York  Times  18.55-63  :  in 
1869  the  firm-name  was  changed  to  the  "  Orange  Judd  Co." 
He  was  a  liberal  l>enefactor  of  Wesleyan  L'ni v.,  of  which  he 
compiled  the  first  Alumni  Record. 

Jndd  (Sylvester),  b.  in  Westhampton.  Mass..  July  23. 
1813.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1836 :  was  184(>-.53  pastor  of  a  Unit.  ch. 
in  Ausrusta.  Me.  He  is  best  known  by  his  romance  Margaret. 
His  Philo,  a  poem,  Richard  Edney.  a  romance,  and  a  vol.  of 
discourses  on  The  Chtirch,&\\  illustrate  the  strong  purposes 
of  their  author's  life.    D.  Jan.  20,  18.53. 

Jnde,  or  Judas  (with  the  surname  Thadd.eps  or  Leb- 
B.Efs),  one  of  the  12  apostles.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty. 

Judo,  Tlie  Epifiitle  Ceneral  of  St.,  was  written 
against  lieretics  and  false  teachers  by  Judas  (Judah),  called 
also  Lebbi¥us  and  Thadda^us.  one  of  the  12  apostles. 

Judge  (Thomas  J.),  a  native  of  Ala.,  entered  public  life 
in  1843  as  a  solicitor  in  a  State  circuit  court,  and  afterwanl 
became  a  lawyer  and  politician  :  in  1861  was  com.  from  Wa. 
to  the  U.  S.  govt.,  but  was  not  received  as  such  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  ;  served  in  the  c.  war  as  a  private,  then  as  col., 
and  afterward  as  judge  of  a  military  court  1862-65:  was 
judge  of  the  State  supreme  cc^urt  1865-^.    D.  Mar.  4,  1876. 

Judg'es,  The  Book  of  the.  a  book  of  the  O.  T..  the 
7th  in  order  of  the  canonical  books.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  class  of  chiefs  who  ruled  in  Israel.  The  12  tribes  af- 
ter entering  Canaan  formed  only  a  loose  confederation, 
without  any  regular  head.  In  emergencies  men  (or  women) 
of  talent  aiid  energy  t<X)k  the  lead,  their  only  authority  l>e- 
ing  their  ability.  They  were  reganied  as  "raised  up"  or 
divinely  sent,  in  somecases.  as  in  that  of  Samson,  the  judge 
became  a  popular  hero  and  the  subject  of  song  and  pK>etfy. 
Such  records  of  this  time  as  remained  are  collected  in  the 
book  of  Judges. 

Ju'dlth  [Heb.  Yehudith.  feminine  form  of  "Judah"]. 
the  heroine  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  iKxiks  of  the  O.  T.  She 
is  represented  as  inhabiting  Bethulia,  a  town  of  Samaria, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  an  .\ssyrian  anny  under  Holofenies, 
and  as  having  by  stratatrem  cut  oflF  the  head  of  that  gen. 
and  thus  delivered  her  people  from  destruction. 

Jud'sou  i.\n«>xiRAM(.  n.  D.,  b.  at  Maiden,  Mass,,  Aug.  9, 
1788.  gr.id.  at  Brown  I'niv..  R.  I.,  in  18»17.  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.,  Mass.,  in  1810.     Feb.  6.  1812,  he  was  or- 
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dalned  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah,  under  the  auspices  of 
tlie  A.  B.  ('.  P.  AI.  He  married  Ann  Hasseltine,  teacher  in 
the  acad.  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  with  her  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta Feb.  li),  181:2.  On  the  voyage  his  views  regarding  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  underwent  a  change,  and  reaching 
Calcutta  lie  identified  himself  with  the  Bap.  denomination. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society  now  known  as  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  society  he  became  the  founder  in  Burmah  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  missionary  enterprises  of  modern  times. 
Settling  first  at  Rangoon,  J.  labored  for  nearly  40  yrs.  in 
Burmah,  2  of  which  he  spent  in  prison,  manacled  and  daily 
expecting  execution.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Bur- 
mese, and  at  his  death  had  nearly  completed  a  diet,  of  tliat 
lang.  Mrs.  Judson  d.  Oct.  24,  1826,  and  in  Apr.  1834  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Boardman,  who  d.  Sept.  1,  184.5.  In  June 
1846  he  mai-ried  Miss  Emily  C'hubbuck,  who  d.  June  1,  1854. 
He  d.  at  sea  Apr.  12,  18.50.  M.  B.  Andekson. 

Ju'el  (Niels),  b.  May  8,  1629  ;  entered  early  into  tlie  Dut. 
service.  Having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dan.  navy, 
lie  gave  it  a  new  and  thorough  organization,  and  by  his 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Swe.  fleets  in  1677  at  Kolberg- 
heide  and  K.ioge,  and  by  his  conquest  of  Gothland  in  1676 
and  Riigen  in  1678,  made  the  Baltic  a  Dan.  water.  D.  at 
Copenhagen  Apr.  8,  1697. 

juggernaut.    See  Jaggernaut. 

Jugur'tlia,  king  of  Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  grand- 
son of  Masinissa  ;  was  adopted  by  his  uncle.  King  Micipsa, 
in  149  B.  c.  Sent  witii  a  Numidian  force  into  the  Rom.  ser- 
vice (134),  he  gained  fre.sh  distiiietif)ns,  and  after  the  death 
of  Micipsa  murdered  Hicmpsal,  the  king's  oldest  son,  and 
put  Adherbal,  a  younger  son,  to  flight.  Adherbal  ai)pealed 
to  the  Rom.  senate,  but  the  bribes  of  J.  secured  (117)  for 
him  the  larger  and  better  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  112  he 
captured  Cirta  and  murdered  his  rival.  The  consul  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia  was  sent  to  attack  J.,  who  bribed  the  consul 
to  grant  a  peace  (111  b.  c).  Summoned  in  the  same  yr.  to 
Rome,  he  murdered  Massiva,  his  enemy,  and  was  expelled 
from  It.  War  with  Rome  followed  ;  in  110  J.  defeated  Aulus 
Postumius,  and  sent  his  army  under  the  yoke ;  in  109  was 
beaten  by  C'Eecilius  Metellus  ;  was  again  defeated  by  Marius 
in  107 ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sulla  107 ;  was  carried  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius  (104),  where  he  was 
starved  to  death  in  prison. 

Ju'jube,  the  fruit  of  Zizyphuti vulffciris,  of  the  buckthorn 
family,  a  small  tree  of  S.  Europe  and  Afr.  Its  fruit  was 
formerly  used  for  making  "jujube  paste."  J.  syrup  and 
dried  J.,  have  useful  pectoral  qualities,  and  make  a  pleasant 
drink  for  the  sick. 

Jukes  (Joseph  Beete),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  near  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  Oct.  10,  1811,  grad.  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  hi 
1836,  and  devoted  himself  to  geology.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundland,  and  from 
1842  to  1846  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  great  barrier- 
reef  along  the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  Having  joined  in  1846 
the  geological  survey  of  G.  Brit.,  he  wrote  for  it  important 
memoirs  on  several  dists.  In  1850  he  became  director  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Ire.,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  prof,  of 
geol.  to  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Coll.  of 
Science  at  Dublin.  His  investigations  on  coral  reefs,  the 
distribution  of  moUusca,  and  the  formation  of  river-beds 
were  important  contributions  to  science.  He  wrote  several 
elementary  works  on  geol.,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
journals  of  learned  societies.    D.  July  29,  1869. 

Ju'llan  (George  Washington),  b.  in  Centre ville,  Ind., 
May  5,  1817  ;  was  several  yrs.  a  teacher ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  1840, .  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1845,  Rep.  in  CJong. 
1849-51,  and  nominated  for  V.-P.  by  the  Pittsburg  convention 
of  "Free  Democrats."  He  was  in  1856  prominent  as  a 
founder  of  the  Rep.  party,  and  was  again  M.  C.  from  1861  to 
1869,  being  during  the  last  2  terms  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  public  lands. 

Julian  tlie  Apoistate  (Flavids  Claudius  Julianus), 
Rom.  emp.,  b.  at  Constantinople  Nov.  17,  331  a.  d.,  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Constantius.  In  infancy  he  was  imprisoned 
by  Constantius  II.,  but  was  well  ed.  and  trained  in  the  Chr. 
faith  ;  was  allowed  in  355  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
same  yr.  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  married  to  Helena,  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Gaul.  In 
360  his  troops  saluted  him  emp.,  and  Constantius  beginning 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  J.  marched  toward  Con- 
stantinople. Constantius  d.  in  361,  and  J.  was  hailed  as 
emp.,  and  soon  after  avowed  himself  a  pagan.  He  tolerated 
all  the  sects,  at  the  same  time  decidedly  favoring  paganism 
by  his  edicts  and  closing  the  Chr.  schools.  In  Mar.  363  he 
set  out  upon  his  Per.  expedition,  and  after  defeating  the 
enemy  in  many  engagements  was  mortally  wounded  in  bat- 
tle.   He  left  many  writings  in  Greek.    D.  June  26,  363. 

Ju'lldie,  family  of  myriapods  of  the  division  Chilog- 
natha,  including  the  millipeds  or  thousand-legs.  They  are 
slow  in  movement,  and  can  roll  themselves  up  in  a  coil. 

Ju'llus  I.,  Saint,  bp.  of  Rome,  was  consecrated  in  337, 
and  took  part  with  Athanasius  in  his  struggle  for  the  Alex- 
andrian bishopric.  D.  Apr.  12,  3.52.— Julius  II.,  Pope,  b.  at 
Albezzola  in  1441,  became  a  cai-dinal  in  1471,  and  succeeded 
to  the  pontificate  in  1503.  His  career  henceforth  was  chiefly 
military,  his  prin.  aim  being  to  drive  the  foreigners  out  of 
It.  and  free  the  Holy  See  from  the  domination  of  the  great 
secular  powers.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  other  great  artists  of  his  time,  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  St.  Peter's  cli.  at  Rome.  D.  Feb.  21,  1513.— 
Julius  III.,  b.  at  Arezzo  Sept.  10,  1487,  became  a  cardinal  in 
1536  ;  went  as  papal  legate  to  the  Council  of  Trent  1545 ;  was 
chosen  pope  15.50.    D.  Mar.  23,  1555. 

Jul'lunder,  town  of  the  Punjaub,  iu  the  plain  between 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas  ;  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  powerful 
Afghan  principality  ;  has  many  magnificent  monuments. 
Pop.  about  40,000. 

July'  [Lat.  Julius,  named  by  Mark  Antony  in  honor  of 
Julius  Ca?sar],  the  7th  month  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 


Juiu'na,  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  prin.  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  rises  at  an  elevation  of  10,849  ft.  It  flows  first  S. 
and  then  S.  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  680  m.  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Allahabad. 

Junck'er  (Henry  Damian),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lorraine.  Fr., 
1810;  came  in  youth  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in  1834  took  priest's 
orders  in  R.  Cath.  Ch. ;  served  chiefly  among  the  Gers.  of 
O.  ;  became  in  18.57  bp  of  Alton,  111.     D.  Oct.  2,  1868. 

Junc'tlon  City,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Da\is  co.,  Kan.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Kansas  River.  It  has  excellent 
water-power  and  extensive  quarries  of  magnesian  limestone, 
easily  worked.    Pop.  1870,  2778  ;  1880,  2684. 

June  [Lat.  Jv/nus,  for  Junonius,  because  it  was  sacred 
to  Juno],  the  6th  month  in  the  Gregorian  yr.  During  this 
month  the  sun  reaches  the  N.  solstice,  which  is  marked  by 
the  first  point  of  the  sign  Cancer.  Hence  the  tropic  is  called 
the  tropic  of  C'ancer. 

June'-berry  (Anielanchier  Canadensis),  of  the  pear  fam- 
ily, a  small  tree  found  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada, 
with  many  varieties.  The  fruit  is  of  purple  color,  sweet, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  largest  currants.  Various  names 
are  given  to  the  tree  in  different  localities,  such  as  shad- 
bush,  service-berry,  and  mountain  whortleberry. 

Jung  (Joachim),  b.  at  Liibeck,  Ger.,  Oct.  22,  1.587;  was 
prof,  of  math,  at  Giessen  1609-14;  studied  med.  at  Padua, 
graduating  in  1618  ;  settled  at  Rostock  as  a  phys.,  becoming 
a  prof,  there  in  1624,  and  rector  of  the  Johanneum  at  Ham- 
burg in  1629.  He  was  ranked  by  Leibnitz  in  philos.  with 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Descartes.    D.  16.57. 

Jung'frau  [Ger.  "Maiden"],  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able mts.  of  Switz. ;  height,  13,670  ft.  Its  top  has  been 
reached  only  by  a  few,  among  them  by  Agassiz  in  1841. 

Jnn'gie  [iinns-jangala],  in  the  E.  I.,  a  name  applied  to 
tracts  of  land  where  the  vegetation  is  rank.  The  term  is 
used  with  latitude,  and  much  country  which  is  sparsely 
settled,  but  by  no  means  a  wilderness,  is  thus  designated. 

Jung'iuaun  (Josef  Jakob),  b.  at  Hadlitz,  Bohemia, 
July  16,  1773 ;  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Prague ;  became 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Leibmeritz  in  1799,  and  prof, 
in  1815  at  Prague.  He  wrote  a  hist,  of  the  Bohemian  lang. 
and  lit.  and  a  Bohemian-Ger.  diet.    D.  Nov.  14,  1847. 

Jung-Stil'liug  (JoHANN  Heinrich),  b.  at  Grund,  in 
Hesse  Nassau,  Sept.  12,  1740.  He  was  successively  a  char- 
coal-burner, schoolmaster,  tailor,  private  tutor,  etc.  A 
R.  Cath.  priest  gave  him  a  secret  remedy  for  certain  eye- 
diseases,  and  in  1771  he  succeeded  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to 
study  med.  and  get  a  diploma.  He  now  settled  at  Elbei'feld 
as  an  eye-phys.  From  1787  to  1806  he  held  a  chair  in  politi- 
cal economy  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg.  The  last  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Carlsruhe,  at  the  court  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  his  works  is  his  autobiography.    D.  Apr.  2,  1817. 

Junia'ta  River,  in  Pa.,  rises  1155  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  flows  some  150  ni.  through  the  mts.  of  S.  Central  Pa., 
which  rise  from  800  to  1500  ft.  above  the  valleys  (the  latter 
often  from  200  to  400  ft.  above  the  stream).  It  falls  into  the 
Susquehanna  345  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Ju'uiper^  a  genus  of  Coniferse,  sub-order  Cupressinea; 
(cypress  family),  charactei-ized  by  having  its  small  cone 
transformed  into  a  berry.  The  coinmou  J.  (Juniperus  com- 
munis) is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  where  it  grows  from  N.  J.  to  Me.  and  along  the  great 
lakes.  It  is  important  for  its  fruit,  which  is  a  bluish-purple 
berry  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor 
and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  a  gentle  irritant,  being  in  proper 
dose  cordial  to  the  stomach,  and  specially  exciting  to  the 
function  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  but 
generally  only  to  assist  the  action  of  more  potent  drugs  of 
that  class.  In  overdose  it  may  cause  great  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs,  with  strangury  and  suppression  of  secretion. 
J.  berries  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  to 
which  spirit  they  give  the  peculiar  flavor  and  diuretic  ac- 
tion. Juniperus  Virginiana,  or  red  cedar,  is  an  evergreen 
tree  growing  on  dry  rocky  hills  in  all  lats.  of  the  U.  S. 

Ju'nius.  From  the  middle  of  the  yr.  1767  to  the  middle 
of  1772  the  Brit,  public  was  delighted  or  exaspei'ated  by  a 
series  of  letters  on  political  affairs  la  the  Public  Advertiser 
newspaper,  displaying  a  pungency,  a  vehemence,  an  intre- 
pidity, and  a  power  of  invective  such  as  had  never  before 
been  shown  by  any  Eng.  political  writer.  These  letters  (un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  authorship),  bore  various  signatures, 
the  most  usual  one  being  "■Jmiius.'"  Their  subject  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  the  vindication  of  the  public  liberties. 
"The  submission  of  a  free  people,"  so  begins  the  first 
"Junius"  letter,  "to  the  executive  authority  of  govern- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  compliance  with  laws  which  they 
themselves  have  enacted."  This  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  whole.  Every  leading  political  occurrence  of  the  day  is 
turned  to  a  vindication  of  popular  liberty.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  either  the  authorship  remains  an  im- 
penetrable enigma,  or  that  it  belongs  to  one  whose  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  for  40  yrs.  subse- 
quently—Sir Philip  Fi-ancis.  (See  Taylor,  Junius  Identified  ; 
M-ERRiY\i,E,  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.)  [From  orig.  art.  in. 
J.\i  Univ.  Cijc.,b!/'R.  Garnett.] 

Junius  (Francis),  b.  at  Heidelberg  in  1589 ;  went  to  Eng. 
in  1620,  and  became  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Teutonic  and  A.-S.  dialects,  on  which 
he  wrote  valuable  works.    D.  Nov.  19,  1677. 

Junius  (Fuanciscus),  otherwise  called  Francois  Du 
Jon,  b.  at  Bourges,  Fr.,  in  1545;  studied  classical  philology 
and  Prot.  theol.  at  Geneva  :  was  pastor  of  a  Walloon  con- 
gregation at  Antwerp,  and  became  in  1568  chaplain  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  In  1573  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  by 
the  elector  to  aid  in  a  translation  of  the  O.  T. ;  he  was  also 
prof,  of  theol.  at  Heidelbei-g,  and  afterward  at  Leyden. 
His  prin.  work  was  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Lat.  in 
conjunction  with  Tremellius.    D.  1602. 

Jun'kin  (George),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Kingston,  Pa., 
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Nov.  1,  1790,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  in  1813;  studied  theol. 
in  New  York,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  pastor  of  clis.  at  Milton 
and  MeEwensville,  Pa. :  waspres.  of  Lafayette  Coll.  1S:K-41, 
and  atrain  1844-48  ;  of  Miami  Univ.  1841-44,  and  of  Washiiig- 
ton  Coll.,  Lexinfrton,  Va.,  1848-01,  leavin^'  the  latter  post  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  U. 
He  was  a  prominent  champion  of  "Old  Scliool  "  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  wrote  several  theological  and  controversial 
treatises.    D.  May -JO.  18ti8. 

Ju'iio,  the  third  in  order  of  discovery  of  the  asteroids. 
It  was  found  by  Harding  at  the  Lilienthal  observatory,  near 
Bremen.  Sept.  1,  1804.  It  shines  as  a  star  <if  the  8tii  or  9tli 
magnitude,  and  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  not  nebulous. 
Its  sidereal  revolution  is  performed  In  1592.66  mean  solar 
days.  Its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  13°  1'  20".  Its 
diameter  and  magnitude  are  not  well  known. 

Juuo  [Lat.  gen.  Junmiis],  in  Roman  mythology,  the 
queen  of  heaven  and  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  identified  witli  the 
Etruscan  Cupra,  and  later  with  the  Or.  Hera.  She  presided 
over  womanhood,  the  marriage-bed,  maternity,  and  chaste 
wedlock,  anil  over  new-born  children  ;  and  in  public  affairs 
she  guarded  the  linances  and  public  justice. 

J  uiiot,  zhu-no'  ( Andoche),  duke  of  Abrantes,  b.  at  Bussy- 
le-Grand,  Fr.,  Oct.  '£i,  1771  ;  studied  first  law,  but  entered 
in  1792  a  battalion  of  vt)lunteers ;  accompanied  Nap.  as 
aide-de-camp  in  It.  and  Egypt,  and  was  made  gen.  of  divi- 
sion and  commauder-gen.  of  Paris  in  1800.  Somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  the  prodigality  which  he  and  his  wife  showed, 
the  emp.  sent  him  in  18().jas  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  but  he 
soon  repaired  to  the  army  inGer.,and  distinguished  himself 
at  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was  once  more  made  commander- 
gen,  of  Paris,  but  in  the  next  yr.  Nap.  was  compelled  to 
send  him  and  his  wife  away  again.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army  corps  destined  to  invade  Port.,  and 
his  success  was  so  brilliant  that  Nap.  made  him  duke  of 
Abrantes.  Having  been  defeated  at  Vimeiro  by  Wellington, 
he  concluded  the  convention  of  Cintra  with  the  Eng.,  which 
highly  displeased  Nap.  In  1813  he  was  made  gov.  of  Illyria, 
and  his  mental  derangement  now  became  apparent.  He 
was  brought  to  Vv.,  and  at  Montbard  he  threw  himself  out 
of  a  window,  and  d.  July  22,  1813. 

Juiiot  (Laure),  duchess  of  Abrantes,  b.  Nov.  6,  1784,  at 
Montpellier,  Fr.,  of  a  merchant  family  of  the  name  of  Per- 
mon.  Having  married  Junot  in  1800,  she  became  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ladies  of  the  Fr.  court.  Nap.  called  her  La 
petife  peste.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  fall  of 
Nap.  she  still  maintained  her  social  position  in  Paris  and 
Rome.  She  wrote  Memoires  siir  Napoleon,  Jlemoires  siir  la 
Restauration,  and  Souvenirs  dUine  Ambasmde  en  PoHvgal. 
D.  in  a  house  of  charity  in  Paris,  June  7,  1838. 

Ju'plter,  the  5tli  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  far  the  largest  and  most  massive  of  all  the  members 
of  the  solar  system.  J.  travels  at  a  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  of  475,692,000  m.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is 
0.048239,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  his  orbit  from 
the  sun  is  equal  to  22,947,000  m.,  and  his  greatest  and  least 
distances  from  the  sun  are  respectively  498,639,0<X)  m.  and 
452,745,000  m.  The  plane  of  his  path  is  inclined  V  18'  40.3"  to 
the  ecliptic,  the  rising  node  lying  in  Ion.  98°  hh\^.  As  the  ris- 
ing node  of  the  invariable  plane  is  in  Ion.  102°  57}^',  less  than 
5°  from  J.'s  rising  node,  and  its  inclination  1°  SoJ^',  differing 
less  than  17'  from  J.'s,  we  see  that  the  plane  of  J.'s  orbit  very 
nearly  coincides  with  the  invariable  plan  of  the  solar  system. 
J.  completes  the  circuit  of  his  orbit  in  a  mean  sidereal 
period  of  4332..5848  days,  or  roughly  11  yrs.  10  months  9  days. 
His  mean  diameter  =  85,000  m.;  his  greatest  about  '/so  more  ; 
his  least  about  '/30  less  ;  his  polar  compression  being  about 
Via-  Thus,  his  equatorial  diameter  =  87,8(X)  m.,  and  his 
polar  diameter  =  82,200  m.  His  vol.  exceeds  the  earth's 
1233  times,  but  the  mean  density  of  his  substance  being 
only  equal  to  about  V^  the  earth's,  his  mass  does  not  exceed 
hers  more  than  301  times. 

J.  is  surrounded  by  a  systein  of  4  satellites.  These  were 
discovered  by  Galileo  in  the  yi-.  1610.  Their  distances  from 
J.'s  centre  are  equal,  respectively,  to  6.05,  9.62,  15.35,  and 
26.99  radii  of  J.,  and  their  sidereal  periods  of  revolution  are 
respectively  \d.  ISh.  20/«.,  3'/.  i;W.  -i/n.,  "id.  Zh.  43/«.,  and  19^/. 
16/;.  32/M.  Their  diameters  have  been  estimated  at  23.52, 
2099,  3436,  and  2926,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  distance.  It 
has  been  found  that  his  globe  is  surrounded  by  belts  varia- 
ble in  width  and  color.  L'sually  the  eciuatorial  region 
Is  occupied  by  a  yellowish-white  belt,  the  bands  bordering 
this  belt  on  either  side  being  darker  and  usually  tinged  with 
brown.  Toward  the  poles  the  belts  are  commonly  less 
marked  in  color,  and  slightly  tinged  witli  a  bluish  hue. 
From  the  movements  of  spots  on  these  belts  it  is  inferred 
that  the  planet  rotates  on  an  axis  inclined  only  about  3° 
from  perpendicularity  to  the  plane  of  J.'s  orbit,  and  that  his 
rotation  period  is  9/i.  55w.  26i<.  The  great  depth  of  the 
Jovian  cloud-layers,  their  Tariability  in  .shai)e  and  color,  the 
rapid  motions  implied  by  their  change  of  aspect,  and  tlie 
small  density  of  J.'s  vast  orb,  all  suggest  the  belief  that  his 
condition  resembles  rather  that  of  the  sun  than  that  of  the 
earth.  [Fivmoriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cue,  (>ij  R.  A.  Pkoctor, 
F.  R.  A.  S.J 

Jupiter,  Juppiter,  or  Diespiter  (gen.  ./oris),  in 
Rom.  mythology,  the  king  and  father  of  the  gods  and  the  just 
ruler  of  men  ;  later  idt  ntiticd  with  the  (ir.  Zeus.  He  gave 
the  rain,  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  storm  and  calm  ;  was 
the  protectorof  public  Justice  jind  private  virtue,  the  leader 
of  armies,  and  sender  of  instnutivc  iiortents  ;  god  of  air 
and  light,  and  especial  patruii  of  Home  and  her  people. 

Jupiter  Aiiiiiioii.     See  Ammon. 

Ju'ra,  the  name  of  a  system  of  mt. -ranges,  generally 
from  3000  to  6000  ft.  high,  whicli  cover  partsof  Fr.,  Switz., 
and  Ger.  They  consist  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  limestone, 
called  the  Jura  limestone,  and  are  generally  covered  witii 
fine  pine  forests.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Crot  de  la  Neige. 
565:^,  Reculet  de  Thoiry,  5643,  and  the  D61e,  .5.505  ft. 

Juras'sic,  The,  is  the  "period"  in  the  earth's  hist. 


that  intervenes  between  the  Triassic  and  the  Cretaceous, 
and  thus  the  second  or  middle  division  of  the  Mesozoic 
Age.  The  term  is  also  applie<l  to  the  group  of  rocks  that 
were  formed  dm-ing  this  period,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Jura  Mts.,  between  Fr.  and  Switz.,  in  which  an  extensive 
series  of  these  rocks  occurs.  In  the  U.  .S.,  in  addition  to 
strata  doubtfully  assigned  to  this  period  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  there  occur  true  J.  strata  full  of  characteristic  fos- 
sils about  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Laramie  Mts.,  and  also  at 
the  base  of  other  ridges  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  The  palaeontol- 
ogy of  the  J.  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  student,  who 
here  finds  himself  on  a  borderland,  with  the  pala?ozoic  types 
of  fossils  rapidly  disappearing  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  forms  appearing  which  usher  in  existing  life,  and 
amid  all  a  fauna  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Mesozoic 
times.  Evei-y  great  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  repre- 
sented in  the  J.  period. 

Jurlen  de  la  Graviere  (.Jean  Baptiste  Edmosd),  b. 
in  Fr.  Nov.  19,  1812 ;  entered  the  navy  in  1828 ;  became  capt. 
of  a  corvette  in  1841  ;  was  engaged  in  the  Chi.  war  in  com- 
mand of  the  Bayoimaise  :  was  promoted  to  a  full  captaincy 
in  18.50  ;  served  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  war  ; 
was  made  rear-admiral  Dec.  1,  1855.  In  Oct.  1861  he  received 
command  of  the  squadron  sent  against  Mex.  by  alliance  be- 
tween Fr.,  Eng.,  and  Sp.,  and  as  imperial  com.  adjusted 
with  govt,  of  Pres.  Juarez  the  treaty  of  Soledad,  which  was 
repudiated  by  Nap.  III.  He  became  vice-admiral  in  1862, 
and  wrote  Voycuje  en  Chine. 

Jurispru'deuoe  is  both  the  philosophy  &n&  Xh%  science 
of  law.  It  comprises  not  only  a  study  of  what  the  law  is  and 
has  been,  but  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  principles  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  were  correctly  worked  out.  It  permits  us 
to  test  those  principles  by  our  abstract  notions  of  what  is 
right  and  reasonable,  by  our  observation  of  what  is  useful, 
by  the  visiljle  wants  and  tendencies  of  society. 

The  nature  of  man  points  out  the  ends  and  objects  of  his 
existence  on  earth,  and  the  means  furnished  by  external 
natv.re  by  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  activities  in  society, 
they  may  be  attained,  and  in  the  pi-ogressive  exercise  of 
these  activities  establishes  the  various  relations  which  bind 
together  and  classify  mankind  in  a  social  order.  The  study 
of  human  nature  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  moral 
order,  the  realization  of  which  constitutes  man's  highest 
good,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  employs  all  his  activities. 
Whatever  conforms  to  that  moral  order  is  right :  whatever 
violates  it  is  ivrong.  Subsidiary  to  that  conception  of  uni- 
versal moral  order,  and  forming  parts  of  it,  are  subordinate 
conceptions  of  the  human  reason  declaring  and  defining  the 
relations  of  men  with  each  other  in  society,  of  men  with 
each  other  in  relation  to  external  nature,  and  to  the  uni- 
verse of  things,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The 
duties  resting  on  all  to  render  to  each  his  rights  are  called 
obligalions,  the  violation  of  them,  irrongs ;  the  relations  be- 
tween men  thus  established  are  distinguished  as  jural. 

Rights  differ  from  other  moral  claims  of  men  upon  eacli 
other  in  this— that  the  latter  are  duties,  depending  for  their 
fulfilment  altogether  upon  the  good-  ivill  of  those  bound  by 
them  ;  the  former  carry  with  them  a  claim  to  be  enforced 
by  physical  compulsion.  But  the  rights  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  enforced  must  be  siich  only  as  constitute 
claims  upon  the  e.vternal  conduct  or  ovei't  acts  of  others  ;  and 
the  physical  force  required  for  their  enforcement  is  fur- 
nished by  the  public  axdhority,  organized  in  every  separate 
independent  conmiunity  constituting  a  state  or  nation. 
There  are  no  legal  limits  to  sovereign  power,  for  it  declares 
what  the  law  is  ;  it  is  bound  only  by  moral  restraints,  but 
the  const,  of  a  state  may  impose  legal  limitations  upon  the 
govt. ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  public  or  constitutional  law. 

There  is,  however,  a  supreme  law  which  binds  and  re- 
strains the  sovereignty  of  individual  states.  It  is  the  laic 
of  nations,  or  international  late.  It  consists  of  a  body  of 
rules  regulating  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  indepen- 
dent nations  in  that  mutual  intercourse  demanded  by  the 
progressive  advancement  of  human  society.  It  is  devel- 
oped by  dipUimatic  discussions  and  state  papers,  by  the  de- 
cisions of  judii-ial  tribunals  in  private  controversies,  by  the 
treatises  of  iihilosophical  jurists,  and  is  embodied  in  a  tra- 
ditionary code  of  international  usage  and  the  modifying 
legislation  of  treaties  and  conventions. 

Each  individual  member  of  hinnan  society  is  under  a  wiorof^ 
necessity  to  conform  to  the  universal  moral  order.  The  lib- 
erty of  each  man's  will  in  the  pursuit  of  Ills  highest  good  is 
limited  by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  wills  of  all  others.  The 
perfection  of  civil  order  consists  in  the  larsest  liberty  of  in- 
dividual action  compatible  with  the  eguallibtrty  of  all  others  ; 
and  the  question  requiring  solution  in  every  case  as  it  arises 
or  is  foreseen,  is.  To  what  extent  is  the  public  authority 
justified  in  imposing  phys.  restraint  upon,  or  applying  phys. 
coercion  to,  individual  action  ?  Every  system  of  civilized 
J.  will  be  found  to  contain  2  elements— one  deduced  by 
the  public  reason  from  the  gen.  principles  of  natunil  jus- 
tice ;  the  other  dogmatically  fixed  by  recognized  custom  or 
by  express  legislation,  and  affected  by  the  peciUiarities  of 
national  character,  hist.,  and  situation.  The  latter  is  arbi- 
trary, accidental,  and  positive ;  the  former  is  its  rational 
element  and  unchangeable  foundation. 

J.  includes— 1.  Xatural  Lan\  or  that  theory  of  Imman  re- 
lations, and  the  rights  and  obligations  implied  in  them,  de- 
ducible  from  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  things  around 
him.  2.  Jnternational  Law,  or  tliat  body  of  rules  dcducible 
from  the  relations  of  man.  organized  into  separate  and  in- 
dependent comminiities.  3.  Public  or  lonstitufional  Laic,  ov 
that  body  of  customary  or  enacted  rules  which  form  the 
frame  of  political  govt,  or  const,  of  the  state.  4.  Munciixil 
Law,  or  the  domestic  law  of  particular  states,  prescribuig 
the  relative  rights  and  obligations  of  all  persons  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  as  members  of  that  community.  ^See  Hei- 
NEcctus,  System  of  I'nivtrsal  Law;  Lieber,  Political  Ethics  ; 
Austin,  Pwr.  of' J.  ;  Wheaton,  International  Law.)  [Prom 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  i'niv.  Cyc,  by  Hox.  Stanley  Matthews.] 
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JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL— JUSTICE. 


Jurisprudence,  ITledlcal,  may  be  defined  as  the 
science  whicli  treats  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation 
uf  the  public  health.  The  application  of  M.  J.  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  phys.  facts  affecting:  the  civil  or  criminal 
responsibility  of  persons  amounts  practically  to  this  only, 
that  med.  furnishes  the  liglits  of  her  experience,  and  law 
applies  them  according  to  established  rules.  Med.  and  the 
phys.  sciences  furnish  the  principle,  law  the  rule  for  its  ap- 
plication to  the  artificial  relations  of  civil  life.  Although 
M.  J.  as  a  science  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  one  of 
its  depts.,  that  of  public  health,  has  always  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  lawgivers. 

From  the  incorporation  of  sanitary  observances  into  the 
religion  of  a  country,  it  followed  that  priests  became  the 
earliest  custodians  of  public  health,  and,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  the  first  med.  jmists  on  record.  In  the  whirlwind  of 
savage  customs  which  ruled  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages 
legal  med.  could  hope  for  no  positive  recognition.  In  its 
stead,  ordeals  by  fire,  water,  or  the  judicial  combat  were 
introduced  as  so  many  direct  interrogations  of  the  Deity. 
Human  responsibility  was  judged,  even  before  courts  of 
justice,  by  the  haphazard  results  of  chance,  and  supersti- 
tion usurped  the  place  of  reason.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  application  of  med.  knowledge  to  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  practical  recognition  of  a  science  of  forensic 
med.,  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

The  philos.  of  M.  J.  is  founded  in  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently applying  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  no  less  than  in  employing  them  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health.  While  it  treats  of  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  so  far  as  it  applies  to  man  in  society  and  to  govt,  as 
the  arbiter  of  human  differences,  it  is  usual  for  convenience' 
sake  to  classify  its  subjects  into  divisions  founded  upon 
their  practical  applications.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
these  topics  in  their  legal  aspects  and  under  the  complexion 
they  assume  before  courts. 

Personal  Identity. — The  necessity  at  law  of  proving  per- 
sonal identity  is  of  such  a  variable  character  as  to  render  it 
Impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  become  indispensable  to  establish  it.  In  homicide, 
burglary,  arson,  bigamy— in  fact,  in  every  variety  of  crime 
—the  identity  both  of  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  must 
be  proved.  In  heirship,  In  payments  of  checks,  and  in 
scores  of  similar  civil  transactions,  the  same  necessity  often 
arises.  The  sources  whence  proofs  of  personal  identity  are 
obtained  are  such  as  belong  partly  to  our  phys.  and  partly 
to  our  mental  constitution.  Identification  of  the  deail  as 
well  as  the  living  is  often  necessary.  This  is  of  course  more 
difficult  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  person  has 
been  dead.  But  even  skeletons  can  be  and  have  been  iden- 
tified when  a  sufficient  amount  of  bones  can  be  found  to  re- 
construct by  anatomical  theoi'y  the  missing  parts.  Great 
skill  is  of  course  required  for  such  an  investigation,  and  in 
cases  of  homicide  the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  should  rest 
upon  something  more  than  conjecture. 

Atmrtion. — There  are  occasions  when  it  is  lawful  to  com- 
mit abortion  as  a  med.  necessity,  to  save  the  mother's  life 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  foetus.  Of  this  necessity  phys. 
are  the  only  proper  judges,  and  in  order  to  purge  the  act 
from  all  suspicion  it  should  be  performed  as  the  result  of 
consultation  with  and  concurrent  opinion  of  others.  But 
whenever  it  is  done  without  any  pre-existing  med.  neces- 
sity, and  solely  with  the  intent  of  destroying  the  child,  it  is 
a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Not  only  is  abortion  when 
criminally  accomplistied  a  crime,  but  even  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs  to  pregnant  women  with  intent  to  produce  it, 
although  unsuccessful,  is  a  high  misdemeanor. 

Infanticide.— 'Vhe  killing  of  a  new-born  child  is  at  law  a 
crime,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  belong  to  any  other  form 
of  homicide.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining precise  evidence  of  live  birth  as  a  sine  qua,  non  to  the 
fact  in  issue.  But  when  this  is  once  established,  and  it  is 
proven  that  the  child  had  an  Independent  existence  of  its 
own,  then  the  crime  can  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  ordina- 
ry evidence.  Infanticide  may  be  of  3  kinds— viz.  either  by 
omission  to  take  necessary  precautions  to  protect  the  child 
against  exposure,  hunger,  and  accidents,  or  by  commis.swn, 
meaning  thereby  the  direct  apiilirationof  means  feloniously 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  (Ustruying  its  life.  It  has  also 
been  held  that  if  a  child  upon  whom  an  act  of  abortion  is 
commenced  dies  subsequently  to  birth  from  injuries  received 
while  in  the  womb,  the  act  becomes  a  homicide. 

Rape.— This  crime  consists  iu  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
female  forcibly  and  without  her  consent.  In  law,  certain 
persons  have  no  legal  capacity  to  assent  to  such  an  act,  and 
when  done  to  them  it  is  always  unlawful  in  the  perpetrator. 
Thus,  children  under  10  yrs.,  idiots,  and  the  insane  can  have 
no  assenting  minds.  Force  may  be  either  exprt.ss  or  implied, 
the  former  implying  any  direct  threats  or  personal  violence  ; 
the  latter,  duress,  either  by  moral  fear,  fraudulent  imposi- 
tion of  person,  deceitful  representation  of  the  nature  of  the 
act,  magnetic  sleep,  anaesthesia,  or  narcotics.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  authorities  that  the  resistance  of  any  woman  should 
be,  so  far  as  her  condition  will  allow,  sincere  and  continu- 
ous throughout  the  act. 

Impotence  and  Legititnanj.—Ma,rr\a,f;e  is  at  law  a  consensual 
contract  entered  into  by  two  competent  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreating  children.  As  fraud  vitiates  every  con- 
tract into  which  it  enters,  it  follows  that  the  marriage  of  an 
impotent  person  is  voidable,  provided  no  laches  be  shown 
in  the  party  wronged.  If  one  knowingly  man-ies  an  unfruit- 
ful person,  he  can  claim  no  remedy  at  law,  nor  can  a  party 
plead  his  own  impotence  as  a  gi-ound  for  a  sentence  of  nul- 
lity. It  follows  from  the  necessary  consequences  of  mar- 
riage that  children  born  in  wedlock  have  a  presumed  char- 
acter of  legitimacy.  And  so  far  is  this  doctrine  pushed  at 
common  law  that  every  child  born  in  wedlock,  no  matter 
how  soon  after  the  marriage  of  its  parents,  is  legitimate. 
But  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  showing  either  the 


impotence  of  the  husband  or  his  continuous  absence  from 
the  country,  with  the  simultaneous  crim.  con.  of  the  wife. 
Whether,  therefore,  a  child  was  begotten  in  or  ont  of  wed- 
lock where  the  marriage  precedes  the  birth,  the  presump- 
tion of  paternity  will  be  the  same,  and  the  like  evidence  is 
required  to  bastardize  the  issue. 

Wounds.— T\\e  only  legal  aspect  under  which  wounds  can 
be  considered  is  that  which  connects  them  with  assaults 
teiniinating  in  maiming  or  homicide.  All  the  authorities 
agrcf  that  the  parly  iiiHicting  the  wound  is  responsible  for 
its  inuncdiatc  (■(instiiuciices  ;  and  even  though  a  mortal  dis- 
ease was  present,  ami  the  wound  only  accelerated  the  death, 
the  act  is  still  homicidal. 

Poisons.  —  Poisons,  in  legal  significance,  are  substances 
which  act  not  qmuititatirely,  but  qualitatirely,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  health  or  life,  by  reason  of  their  inherent  deleterious 
properties.  Restricting  ourselves  only  to  their  legal  aspects, 
the  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  before  courts  are,  like 
wounds,  such  as  tend  to  show  their  criminal  connection 
with  a  person's  death.  To  constitute  the  offence  of  admin- 
istering poison,  some  portion  of  it  must  be  taken  by  or  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  the  one  recei\nng  it,  but  it  need  not 
be  swallowed.  So  if  poison  intended  for  one  person  be 
accidentally  taken  by  another,  it  is  still  murder  in  the  giver, 
for  the  intent  of  homicide  inheres.  Where  death  ensues  from 
alleged  poisoning,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  particular 
substance  used,  nor  the  quantity  required  to  destroy  life,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  such  a  quantity  was  found  in 
the  body  after  death. 

JMirr'actice.—Jt  is  a  principle  of  law  that  every  professional 
man  in  offering  his  services  as  such  to  the  public  impliedly 
covenants  to  bring  to  their  discharge  the  ordinary  skill  of 
his  vocation.  The  en'ors  committed  by  professional  men, 
whether  due  to  want  of  skill  or  negligence,  are  termed  mal- 
practice, and  for  such  they  are  amenable  in  damages  to  any 
person  who  has  been  injured  thereby.  Mere  errors  of  judg- 
ment are  not  considered  malpractice  in  themselves.  There 
may  be  malpractice  by  omission  as  well  as  commission.  The 
law  knows  no  difference  between  systems  of  med.  All  it 
requires  in  any  practitioner  is  ordinary  skill  and  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Medical  Evidence  of  Experts.— \n  law  there  are  2  classes  of 
witnesses— viz.  ordinai-y  and  skilled.  The  former  testify  to 
what  they  know  ;  the  latter  give  opinions  upon  facts  in 
Issue.  To  these  witnesses  the  term  expert  is  applied.  Ex- 
perts may  give  opinions  either  upon  direct  or  liypothetical 
facts,  but  not  upon  conclusions  of  law.  They  may  refresh 
their  minds  from  memoranda,  but  cannot  use  them  as  sub- 
stitutes for  memory,  nor  quote  from  professional  books,  nor 
give  opinions  upon  the  merits  of  any  case. 

Life  Insurance. — The  only  aspect  under  which  M.  J.  con- 
siders life  insurance  is  that  which  springs  out  of  the  suicide 
of  the  party  insured.  The  question  there  being  whether  the 
party  intended  to  take  his  life  in  fraud  of  his  contract  with 
the  insurers,  and  was  a  legally  responsible  being  at  the  time, 
the  whole  problem  turns  upon  the  fact  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion. If  sane,  then  the  act  was  felonious  and  the  policy 
should  be  avoided  ;  but  if  insane,  then  the  act  was  not  his 
in  legal  contemplation,  but  that  of  a  being  under  the  coer- 
cion of  disease.  All  authorities  agree  that  suicide  of  itself 
does  not  prove  insanitj;  in  the  perpetrator.  Decisions  have 
been  very  conflicting  in  the  conclusions  of  law  to  which 
they  have  arrived,  some  permitting  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  suicide  to  weigh  in  the  balance  of  justice,  and  some, 
again,  excluding  it. 

Surtivorship.—Wheve  two  persons  perish  in  a  common 
calamity,  it  is  often  important  to  be  able  to  determine  which 
died  first,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  succession  to  an 
estate.  Many  times  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  courts  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
advising  a  compromise  between  the  parties.  The  following 
are  the  2  divisions  into  which  all  questions  of  survivorship 
may  be  included— viz.  1st,  as  to  the  survivorship  of  mother 
and  child  where  both  die  during  delivery ;  2d,  as  to  the  sur- 
vivorship of  persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes  perishing  by 
a  common  accident. 

Luanity.— This,  topic,  under  all  its  various  legal  aspect.?, 
will  be  found  treated  in  its  appropriate  alphabetical  place. 

There  are  other  topics  belonging  to  the  domain  of  M.  J., 
like  viability,  feigned  disease.^,  the  Ccesarian  section,  hermaphro- 
dism,  deaths  by  heat,  sunMroke,  lightning,  starvution,  and  cold, 
and  sjmntanwus  combustion,  which  have  few  if  any  special 
legal  aspects.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Pkof. 
John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Jus  gen'tium  was  defined  in  Rom.  law  as  the  rules  of 
justice  common  to  all  nations,  as  opposed  to  jvs  civile,  or 
Rom.  law.  Jus  inter  gentes  is  a  modern  term  for  the  law  of 
nations.  T.  D.  Wooi.set. 

Jussieu,  jus-su',  de,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Fr.  bota- 
nists and  phys.,  the  most  noteworthy  of  whom  were  :  (1)  An- 
ToiNE,  b.  at  Lyons  July  8,  1686,  d.  Apr.  22, 1758. — (2)  Bernard, 
b.  Aug.  17,  1699,  d.  Nov.  6,  1777.— (3)  Joseph,  b.  1704,  d.  Apr. 
11,  1779.— (4)  Antoine  Laurent,  b.  at  Lyons  Apr.  12,  1748; 
studied  med.  in  Paris,  where  he  was  an  academician  and 
botanical  prof.  :  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  natural  system 
into  botany,  disposing  all  known  genera  in  defined  natural 
orders.  ISxsmagmim'opvsviXhe  Gensra  Plantarum.  D.  Sept. 
17,  18.36.— (5)  His  son  Adrien,  b.  Dec.  2:3,  1797,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1826  as  prof,  at  the  museum  ;  became  prof,  of  or- 
ganography in  184.5,  and  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  one 
of  the  first  botanists  of  his  time.    D.  June  29,  1853. 

Jus'tice  comes  from  the  Lat.  ju^stus.  which  is  connected 
with  .jubeo,  "bid,"  "ordain;"  jus,  ''right,"  "system  of 
right,"  or  "law."  Slavery  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  natural 
J.  by  the  Roms.,  although  allowed  hy  jus  civile  or  civil  law. 
Just  and  righteous  agree  in  part,  but  righteous  has  the  mean- 
ing of  conformity  to  the  law  of  right  in  the  soul  as  well  as  in 
the  life.  J.  inclines  more  to  the  external.  Plato's  leading 
definition  of  it  xs''' the  doing  of  one's  own  business,"  or  keep- 
ing within  one's  own  sphere  of  action.    The  Stoics,  and 
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Cicero  after  tliem.  define  it  as  that  which  assigms  to  each 
one  his  due  or  worth.  According  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  personal  or  subjective  rishts,  each  person  is  a  centre  of 
powers,  and  all  others  are  bound  not  to  interfere  with  his 
exercise  of  the:?e  powers.  A  just  man  is  one  who  fully  re- 
spects the  rifilits  of  others ;  a  just  state  defines  personal 
rights  justly  :  a  just  judge  decides  in  a  particular  case  what 
those  rights  aiv.  But  a  state  meaning  to  be  just  may  be  un- 
just, and  the  maxim  S'lmmiimJ'/ft  (/it  numma  injuria,  "or  "'  the 
strictest  justice  according  to  law  is  the  highest  injustice." 
brings  us  naturally  to  rqiaty  as  a  higher  conception  than  J., 
because  law  in  the  hands  of  a  finite  being  follows  gen.  rules 
and  is  incompetent  to  make  allowances  In  particular  cases. 

Penal  J.  is  the  awarding  of  outward  evil,  or  punishment, 
to  an  evil  person  according  to  his  due.  But  here  the  sense 
of  J.  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  sense  of  such  phrases 
as  distributive  J.  The  due  is  the  claim  of  absolute  law,  or 
of  society  under  the  law  of  God,  that  he  who  does  evil  ought 
to  suffer.  T.  D.  Woolset. 

Jiis'tiu  I.  (.JrsTixfs\  emp.  at  Constantinople,  by  birth 
a  Gothic  shepherd  of  Moesia,  b.  450  .^.  d.  :  went  to  Constan- 
tinople to  seek  his  fortuie  ;  enlisted  in  the  imperial  guard  : 
became  commander  of  the  guard :  induced  the  army  to 
salute  him  emp.  after  the  death  of  Anastasius  (518  a.  d.  >. 
He  could  not  read  or  write,  but  under  the  ad\ice  of  the 
qusestor  Proclus  his  reign  was  advantageous  to  the  empire. 
D.  Aug.  1.  h-r,. 

Justin  II.  (Fi.Avirs  Asicics  Jcstisus\  emp.  of  the  E., 
succeeded  Justinian  I.,  his  uncle,  in  565.  His  reign  was  char- 
acterized by  the  defection  and  death  of  Narses  and  the  occu- 
pation of  nearly  all  of  It.  by  the  barbarians.  In  the  X.  the 
Avars  gained  great  advantages,  and  in  the  E.  a  bloody  war 
went  on  with  the  Pers.    D.  Oct.  5,  578. 

Justin  (JvsTixisi,  the  author  of  an  historical  work.  ITu- 
loricaruin  Phiiippicariaa  libri  XLIV..  treating  of  Macedonia, 
extracted  from  a  work  by  Trogus  Pompeiiis,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  collection  of 
extracts  than  an  abridgment,  and  in  it  much  important  in- 
formation has  been  preserved  from  obli\-ion.  Nothing  is 
certainly  known  of  Justin,  who  is  sometimes  called  Justinus 
Frontiniis.  at  others  Junianus  Justinus,  but  he  probably 
lived  in  the  4th  century  a.  d. 

Justln'iau  the  Great  (Flavics  Axicils  JistixiancsX 
Rom.  emp.  at  Constantinople,  b.  of  Gothic  peasant  an- 
cestry at  Tauresium.  in  Moesia,  probably  in  483  a.  d.  ;  went 
in  youth  to  Constantinople,  where  his  uncle,  afterward 
the  emp.  Justin  I.,  was  in  high  favor.  In  520  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Asiatic  armies,  and  in  oil  consul, 
and  soon  after  married  Theodora,  an  actress  and  courtesan. 
His  gens.,  Belisarius,  Xarses,  and  Germanus,  carried  the 
Rom.  arms  into  Afr.,  where  the  Vandal  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown :  into  It.,  where  the  Goths  and  Lombards  were  con- 
quered :  into  Per.,  where,  after  a  20  yrs.'  struggle.  Per.  ob- 
tained a  nominal  triumph  but  Constantinople  gained  the 
real  victory.  Huns,  Avars,  Arabs.  Gepidie.  were  repelled  ; 
Constantinople  and  the  whole  empire  were  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings,  of  which  the  present  mosque  of  .Santa 
Sophia  is  the  most  famous.  Silk-culture  was  introduced, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  appeared  to  pros- 
per. His  greatest  monument  is  the  Corpvs  Jurii  Cici/i-^,  the 
work  of  Tribonian  and  his  assistants,  but  one  which  J. 
planned.  In  his  later  yrs.  he  was  a  Xestorian,  and  persecuted 
heathenism  and  certain  heretical  sects.    D.  Nov.  14.  565. 

Justinian  II.,  sumamed  Rhixotjietls,  b.  669,  suc- 
ceeded Cunstantine  IV.,  his  father,  in  685.  Notwithstanding 
some  splendid  successes  in  Syria,  Sic,  and  among  the  Slavi, 
he  abandoned  the  fruits  of  his  \ictories  ;  in  695  was  seized, 
his  nose  cut  off,  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Crimea  ;  in  705 
he  returned  and  took  vengeance  upon  his  adversaries.  His 
reign  was  one  of  shameful  excesses.  During  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Pliilipicus  Bardanes  the  emp.  was  killed.  Dec.  711  a.  d. 

Justin  MartjT  (Flavius  JfSTixisi,  b.  at  Flavia  Neapo- 
lis,  the  anc.  S/ifcfiem,  the  modem  Xablous.  in  Pal.,  about  105 
A.  D. :  studied  philos.  in  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor,  Gr..  and 
Eg>'pt :  embraced  Chri.stianity  about  132.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  re- 
sided at  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  165.  Wrote  Liber  contra  omrie/s  /uereses 
and  Apo/of/ia  prima  and  secunda. 

Jute  is  the  fibre  of  Corchorus  capsularis  and  olitorius 
'order  Tiliaceae),  Indian  annuals  from  5  to  10  ft.  high,  with 
stalks  as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
OT\i:S9.jhot,  which  is  derived  from  the  San^.Jhut,  to  "be  en- 
tangled."' It  appears  to  flourish  best  in  a  hot,  damp  atmos- 
phere, with  a  heavy  rainfall  and  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  plant 
is  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  tops  serve  as  potherbs, 
the  leaves  as  manure,  the  stalks  for  fences,  the  seed  for  oil- 
cake, the  root  for  paper,  and  the  inner  bark  for  fibre.  Al- 
though India  is  the  great  source  of  J.  supply,  the  plants 
jielding  it  have  long  been  cultivated  in  Chi.  and  the  E. 
Until  1830  it  was  practically  unkn<jwn  to  Europe,  and  was 
used  in  the  native  manufactures  as  the  material  for  gunny- 
bags.  At  first  only  used  for  cordage  and  coai-se  bagging, 
successive  improvements  in  its  treatment  have  made  it  also 
available  for  other  purposes.  Cari>ets  are  now  made  from 
it,  and  it  is  mixed  with  cotton  and  silk  for  dress-stuffs.  As 
it  will  serve  for  every  kind  of  coarse  textile  fabric,  it  is 
manufactured  in  a  variety  of  forms.  J.  is  easily  dyed,  but 
the  beautiful  colors  it  so  readily  takes  up  are  fugitive  except 
when  carefully  executed.  It  is  readily  brought  to  a  rich 
cream-color,  either  in  the  fibre,  yarn,  or  cloth,  but  until  very 
lately  it  was  considered  next  to  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a 
full  white  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the  fibre.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  I'l/c.  hy  William  E.  A.  .\.\<)S.] 

Jnt'land  [Dan.  Jylland],  a  Dan.  peninsula  between  the 
N.  Sea.  the  Skagerack.  and  the  Cattegat. 

Juvena'iis  iI)F.<iMrs  JtNusi.  b.  probably  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1st  century  at  Aquinum  ;  studied  rhetoric  and 
declamation.  D.  in  the  H2d  yr.  of  his  age.  Sixteen  satires 
have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name. 


Jnven'tas,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  goddess  of  youth, 
corresponding  to  the  Gr.  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  in 
Rome  at  a  very  early  period. 

Jux'on  (William),  D.  D..  b.  at  Chichester,  Eng.,in  1.582: 
ed.  at  St.  John's  CoU..  Ox.,  of  which  he  became  pres.  in  1621, 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univ.  in  1626 :  dean  of  Worcester 
in  1628.  bp.  of  Hereford  in  1633  and  of  Lond.  in  the  same  yr.. 
and  high  treas.  of  Eng.  in  1635.  He  suffered  deprivation 
during  the  Commonwealth,  but  remained  faithful  to  King 
Charles,  whom  he  attended  in  his  imprisonment,  at  his  trial, 
and  on  the  scaffold.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  abp. 
of  Canterbury  1660.    D.  June  4,  \mi. 


K. 


K,  a  palatal  mute,  the  11th  letter  in  our  alphabet.  It  has 
but  one  sound  in  Eng..  the  same  as  that  of  C  hard.  As  an 
abbreviation  it  stands  for  kin(/  ;  in  chem.  it  is  the  symbol  of 
potassium  (kaliumi. 

Kaa'ba  [Ar.  Al-Kaahah,  "  square  house  "],  a  stone  build- 
ing inclosed  in  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca.  .At  the  N.  E. 
comer  of  the  building,  4  or  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  a  black 
stone,  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  7  inches  in  diameter, 
which  received  idolatrous  worship  from  the  Ars.  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  is  stOl  the  most  sacred  object  of 
veneration  to  his  followers.  The  Saba-ans  and  Guebersalso 
woi"shipped  this  stone,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  meteoric 
origin.  None  but  Mohammedans  are  admitted  within  the 
K..  but  every  follower  of  Islam  is  bound,  if  possible,  to  visit 
this  sacred  spot  at  least  once  during  his  life. 

Kabbala.     See  Cabbala. 

Kabul.     See  Cabool. 

Ka'desh  [Heb.  "holy"],  or  Kadesli-barnea,  city 
and  encampment  of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeys  in 
the  wilderness,  at  the  S.  E.  border  of  Pal.,  near  Edom.  To 
this  point  they  had  penetrated  when  they  were  turned  back 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Edomites.  and  compelled  to  seek  the 
circuitous  route  E.  of  Edom  and  Moab. 

Kaf  fa,  or  Ka'fa,  country  of  E.  Afr.,  S.  of  Abyssinia, 
consists  of  an  extensive  table-land  rising  about  5000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Coffee  is  indigenous  here,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  this  country.  The  inhabs.  profess  to 
be  Chi-s.,  and  are  governed  despotically  by  a  king.  Pop. 
about  6000. 

Kaffirs,  or  Caffres  [Ar.  kefir,  "'unbeliever"  or 
"heathen'"],  first  applied  by  the  Arab  slave-dealers  of  the 
E.  coast  of  Afr.  to  all  the  natives.  In  after  yrs.  the  term 
was  limited  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast-country  on  the 
E.  side  of  S.  E.  Afr.,  and  m(jre  recently  it  is  applied  to  the 
tribes  living  in  the  country  between  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal.  The  K.  form  a  very  large  family,  extending  beyond 
the  equator,  and  are  closely  allied  to  a  great  part  of  the 
Central  and  N.  Air.  tribes.  Their  features  are  often  regu- 
lar, and  instances  occur  in  which  but  for  its  color  the  coun- 
tenance might  be  taken  for  that  of  a  European.  (.See  the 
various  works  of  LrvixGsxoxE  and  Axdersox.) 

Kaflra'ria,  ( Proper  or  IndepewlentK  the  name  of  the  E. 
coast-region  of  S.  Afr.,  extending  N.  to  the  river  Umzimkulu, 
in  lat.  30°  26'  S.,  and  S.  to  the  Great  Kei  or  Keiskamma. 
which  separates  it  from  the  Cape  Colony,  to  which  in  1866 
the  so  called  Brit.  K.  was  annexed.  Area,  15,.56U  sq.  m. 
The  inhabs.,  whose  number  is  estimated  to  be  400,500,  are 
Kaf&rs,  and  live  as  nomads  in  tribes  which  bear  the  names 
of  the  chiefs. 

Kaflristan',  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  between  35°  and 
36°  N.  lat.,  and  between  69°  ai^*  and  71°  20'  E.  Ion.  It  re- 
ceived its  name.  "'  the  land  of  the  infidels."  from  the  sur- 
rounding Mohammedan  people.  The  inhabs.  are  an  isolated 
race,  resembling  Europeans  in  their  features,  lang.,  and  in 
manv  of  their  habits. 

Kiftliau,  or  Proboscis  i^onkey,  the  Seinnopithtcus 
wa*Y//K*.  a  most  grotesque  and  hideous  monkey  of  Borneo. 
It  is  f>f  gregarious  habits,  and  is  extremely  active,  noisy, 
mischievmis.  and  even  Siivage  in  character.  The  native 
name  is  derived  from  the  cr>-  of  the  beast.  Its  nose  is  nearly 
6  inches  long  and  subconical  with  inferior  nostrils. 

Kai'eteur,  a  waterfall  in  Brit.  Guiana,  on  the  Potaro 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo.  822  ft.  in  height.  The 
river  is  here  nearly  400  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  deep. 

Kaisarl'jeh,  town  of  Asia  Minor,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Kaisarijch  in  Syria,  which  was  built  by  Herod,  bore  the 
name  of  Cae.sarea  Palestina^.  and.  though  now  in  ruins,  was 
in  the  1st  century  one  of  the  most  splendid  Gr.  towns  in 
Asia.  K.  in  Asia  "Minor  is  surrounded  by  ruins,  but  it  has 
still  10.(.X)0  inhabited  houses. 

Kaiser,  kl'zer  [from  Lat.  disar].  the  Ger.  woni  for  em- 
peror, applied  formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  Ger.  emps..  who  inherited  this  title  from  the  Rom. 
Cipsars.  themselves  succeeded  by  Charlemagne,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  first  emp.  of  Ger. 

Kalakau'a  (Davidi.  b.  at  Honolulu  Nov.  16,  1836,  and 
descended  from  an  anc.  king  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii.  To- 
gether with  Lunalilo  and  other  hereditary  chiefs,  he  was  ed. 
in  the  royal  school  of  Honolulu  :  in  lS6tt  visited  Cal.  When 
Lunalilo  d.iFeb.  3,  1874>,  K.  was  elected  king  iFeb.  12i  by 
the  legislature,  39  votes  being  given  to  him  and  only  6  to 
the  queeu-dowager.  Emma.  A  riot  took  place  in  favor  of 
Emma,  but  was  speedily  put  down  byaid  from  the  Brit,  and 
Amer.  ships  of  war.  and  K.  was  installed  the  7th  king  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  made  tour  of  world  1881. 

Kalamazoo',  R.  R.  centre  and  cap.  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
Mich..  4<^»  in,  from  Lake  Michigan  and  14-3  m.  from  Detroit,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  splendid  water-power.  It 
has  2  female  sems..  a  coll..  and  the  Mich,  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane.    Pop.  tp.  1870.  10.447  ;  1880,  13,552;  city,  1884,  13,3:«. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  was  incor{K>rated  as  a 
coll.  in  1855.  It  had  previously  been  a  branch  of  the  Univ. 
of  Mich.     Its  founders  were  Baps.,  and  a  majority  of  its 
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board  of  trustees  are  of  the  same  deuomination.  It  admits 
both  sexes  to  an  equal  sliare  in  its  instruction  and  to  the 
same  courses  of  study. 

Kalb  (.John).  Baron^  de.     See  De  Kalb. 

Kalb'lleiseh  (Martin),  b.  at  Flushing,  iu  the  Nether- 
lands, Feb.  8, 18(J4  ;  paid  special  attention  to  cliem. ;  went  as 
a  supercargo  to  Sumatra,  and  afterward  became  a  merchant 
in  Fr. ;  in  1826  came  to  tlie  U.  S.,  where  he  acquired  wealtli 
as  a  manufacturer  of  colors  and  chemicals  ;  tf>ok  a  promi- 
nent place  as  a  l)em.  politician,  became  M.  C.  in  1862,  and 
chosen  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  18(i7.    D.  Feb.  13,  1873. 

Kale,  a  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  the  species  of  crucif- 
erous plant  to  which  the  cabbage,  turnip,  etc.  belong. 

Kalel'doscope  [Gr.  xaAds,  "beautiful,"  elSos,  ''form,'" 
and  tr/cojTcii',  to  "  see  "],  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube 
containing  2  or  more  longitudinal  strips  of  glass  mirror, 
whose  reflecting  surfaces  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an 
even-numbered  aliquot  part  of  4  right  angles.  At  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  an  eye-piece  ;  at  the  other,  2  plain  glasses,  the 
outer  one  ground.  Between  these  glasses  are  bits  of  bright- 
colored  glass,  diaplianous  lieads,  and  the  like.  The  reflec- 
tion of  these  objects  is  nuiltiplied  by  the  mirrors,  and  con- 
stitutes a  symmetrical  image  often  of  great  beauty. 

Kalilia'rl  JDesert,  a  large  terr.  of  S.  Afr.,  mostly  be- 
tween Ion.  20°  and  .30°  E.,  and  between  lat.  21°  and  28°  S. 
Without  springs  or  streams.    Rain  is  very  rare. 

Kalkaska,  Mich.     See  Appendix. 

Kal'iula  [named  in  honor  of  PeterKalm],a  genus  of 
shrubs  of  the  order  Ericaces,  evergreens  and  natives  of  N. 
Amer.  The  U.  S.  have  at  least  6  species,  of  which  themt.- 
laurel,  spoon- wood,  or  cahco-bush  (A',  latifolkt)  is  the  best 
known.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  shrub,  with  beautiful  flow- 
ers, liiirhly  ornamental  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  of  K.  un- 
gtislifdlii!  are  poisdHous  tn  sliecp,  hence  called  larabkill. 

Kal'niuk<i>,  the  name  liy  wliich  the  W.  Mongols  are 
known  to  their  Tur.  neighbors  and  to  the  Rus.  Kalmuk  is 
considered  by  Fischer  a  corruption  of  kalpak,  the  Tur.  name 
for  the  inv  cap  worn  by  the  K.  They  are  nomads.  The  4 
great  tribes  are  Sungars,  Derbets,  Torguts,  and  Khoshotes. 
Tlie  87,000  K.  in  Rus.  are  Lamaists  iu  religion.  (See  Ho- 
worth's  Hist,  of  the  Mongols.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Kaloiig-.     See  Flying  Fo.v. 

Ka'iiia,  river  of  Rus.,  which  after  a  course  of  1100  m. 
joins  tlie  Volga.  It  is  navigal)le  40  m.  from  its  sources,  and 
forms  a  very  important  line  of  traffic. 

Kainbalu',  the  anc.  cap.  of  the  Clii.  empire,  under 
Kublai  Klian,  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  was  visited 
by  several  Europeans  hi  the  13th  century,  who  have  described 
its  magnificence.  Its  ruins  have  recently  been  found  a  few 
m.  to  the  W.  of  Peking. 

Kaiiiee'la,  or  Kaiua'la,  a  drug  consisting  of  a  red- 
brown  powder  from  the  capsules  of  Rottlej'ci  tinctoria,  a  small 
euphorbiaceous  tree  of  India,  Chi.,  and  Australia.  It  is  used 
for  killing  tiie  tapeworm  ;  is  a  smart  cathartic,  and  is  used 
for  skin  diseases  ;  also  as  dyestufi",  making  a  deep  red. 

Kaiue'Iiaiiielia  I.,  the  first  king  of  the  entire  group  of 
the  Hawaiian  (or  Saiiclwicli)  Islands,  at  the  death  of  his  un- 
cle, Kalauiopuu,  king  of  Hawaii,  in  1781,  inherited  the  head- 
chiefsliip  of  a  part  of  that  island.  With  the  advantage  of 
some  foreign-built  vessels  and  the  aid  of  firearms  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  Europeans,  he  soon  conquered  the  other 
chiefs  of  that  island,  and  one  after  another  the  other  islands 
fell  under  his  sway,  so  that  in  1811  he  was  tlie  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  the  group.  He  was  vigilant  and  strict,  placing 
authority  only  in  trustworthy  hands,  and  keeping  near  him 
and  under  control  those  conquered  and  rival  high  chiefs 
from  whom  he  had  the  most  to  fear.    D.  May  8,  1819. 

Kaineltaiiielia  II.  (Liholiho),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  intemperate  and  given  to  pleasure,  but  by  abolishing 
idolatry  and  the  more  oppressive  tabus  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  missionaries,  who  received  permission  to  laud  and 
commenced  their  labors  in  Mar.  1820.  In  Nov.  1823  he  sailed 
for  Eng.  with  his  favorite  queen,  a  few  chiefs,  and  servants. 
They  were  well  received  by  the  sovereign  and  people,  but, 
taking  the  measles  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Loud.,  both 
king  and  queen  d.  in  July  1824. 

Kaiueliaiueha  lit.  (Kavikeaouli),  brother  of  Liho- 
liho, b.  in  1814,  came  to  the  throne  in  1833 ;  was  ed.  by  Amer. 
missionaries  ;  in  1840  gave  his  people  a  written  const,  and  a 
simple  code  of  laws,  and  in  1852  a  very  liberal  const.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  chiefs  he  gave  in  1848  lands  in  fee 
simple  to  the  common  people,  so  that  nearly  all  lieads  of 
families  were  laiuUiolders.  Treaties  were  made  with  the 
U.  S.  and  with  several  European  countries,  and  great  prog- 
ress was  made  in  education,  civilization,  agriculture,  and 
commerce.  On  Feb.  28,  1842,  Lord  George  Paulet  forced 
him  to  cede  the  islands  to  G.  Brit.,  but  Admiral  Thomas, 
conimander-in-cliief  of  the  squadron,  restored  the  flag  and 
sovereignty  July  31,  1843.  In  1846  a  new  code,  establishing 
a  more  systematic  govt.,  with  courts  of  various  grades,  was 
promulgated.  The  more  responsible  offices  were  filled  by 
foreigners.    D.  Dec.  1.5,  1854. 

Kanieliainelia  IV.  (Alexander  Liholiho),  b.  Feb.  9, 
1834,  succeeded  his  uncle  in  Dec.  1854  ;  was  ed.  in  the  young 
Chief's  School;  in  1849-50  visited  the  U.  S.,  Eng.,  and  Fr. 
June  2,  1856,  he  married  Emma,  adopted  daughter  of  Dr. 
T.  C.  B.  Rooke;  was  in  accompli^^hments  and  talents  su- 
perior to  any  otlier  of  his  race;  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  introduction  and  progress  of  the  "  Reformed  Catholic 
Mission."  The  Queen's  Hospital  in  Honolulu  was  establisii- 
ed  in  1860  by  the  aid  of  subscriptions  solicited  by  him  in 
person.    D.  Nov.  30,  1863. 

Kainelianiclia  V.  (Lot  Kamehameha),  b.  Dec.  11, 1830, 
succeeded  his  younger  brother  in  Nov.  1863.  He  had  been 
minister  of  the  interior  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces.  While  prince  he  had  been  dissipated,  but  before  he 
became  king  he  reformed.  On  coming  to  the  throne  he  de- 
clined to  take  tlie  oatli  to  the  const,  of  18,52.  In  1864  lie 
called  a  convention  to  make  a  new  const.,  but  disagreeing 
with  the  third  estate  he  dissolved  the  convention,  granted 


the  present  const.,  and  took  the  oath  to  support  it.  Want 
of  sympathy  between  the  king  and  that  part  of  the  foreign 
community  who  were  of  radical,  democratic,  and  progres- 
sive tendencies  had  the  effect  to  make  him  suspicious  and  ex- 
clusive. His  disposition  to  engage  in  trade  and  speculation 
did  not  increase  his  estate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  got  the  reputation  of  being  avaricious  and  grasping.  He 
gave  liberal  aid  to  the  Reformed  Catholic  Mission  and  its 
schools.     D.  Dec.  11,  1872. 

Ka'meke  voii,  (Georg  Arnold  Carl),  b.  June  14, 
1817 ;  entered  the  military  service  in  1834 ;  in  1850  was  made 
a  capt.  in  tlie  staff,  and  from  1856  to  1858  was  military 
attache  to  the  Prus.  ambassador  at  Vienna.  He  took  part 
in  the  war  of  1866  against  A  us.  as  maj.-gen.  and  chief  of 
staff  of  the  2d  army  corps.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  with  Fr. 
he  first  commanded  the  14th  inf.  division,  occasioned  the 
battle  of  Saarbriicken  (Aug.  6,  1870),  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Aug.  14,  16,  and  18.  After  the  surrender  of  Metz 
he  was  ordered  to  take  Thionville  and  lay  siege  to  Mezieres 
and  Longwy.  Hence  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  superintend 
the  works  during  the  siege.  In  1874,  when  Gen.  von  Roon 
retired,  he  was  made  minister  of  war. 

Kaiuptu'licoii,  a  floor-covering  composed  of  gutta- 
percha and  caoutchouc  (or  linseed  oil),  mixed  with  naphtha 
and  powdered  cork,  and  rolled  into  sheets,  calendered,  dried, 
and  painted  or  printed  in  imitation  of  floor-cloths. 

Kanitoliat'ka,  a  peninsula  of  S.  E.  Siberia.  850  m.  long, 
and  at  its  greatest  width  2.50  m.  broad,  extending  between 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  long,  narrow  tongue  forming  Cape  Lopatka.  It 
is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  range  of  volcanic  mts.,  whose 
craters  mostly  are  extinct.  The  land  is  unfit  for  agricult- 
ure on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  inhabs., 
numbering  from  5000  to  60(X).  live  by  liunting  and  fishing. 

Ka'iiaris  (Constantine),  b.  in  the  island  of  Ipsara  in 
1790,  and  commanded  a  small  merchant  vessel  when  the  C4r. 
war  of  independence  broke  out.  June  19, 1822,  he  burned  a 
Tur.  squadron  in  the  canal  of  Chios ;  Nov.  22,  another  in  the 
harbor  of  Tenedos ;  Aug.  17,  1824,  a  third  at  Cape  Trogilion. 
In  1825  he  conceived  the  idea  of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  On  Aug. 
5  the  fire-ships  were  launched,  but  the  wind  turned  and 
drove  them  away  from  the  Egj-ptian  vessels.  In  1826  he 
commanded  the  frigate  Hellas,  aiid  in  1827  a  squadron,  witli 
which  he  drove  the  Tur.  flag  out  of  the  Gr.  waters.  Under 
King  Otho  and  King  George  he  was  constantly  a  member 
of  the  Gr.  diet,  and  was  minister  of  war  several  times.  In 
1865  became  inspector-gen.  of  the  Gr.  navy.  D.  1877. 
Kaiiaivlia  River.  See  Great  Kan.vwha. 
KaiidaUai*.     See  Candahar. 

Kau'dy,  or  Candy,  town  of  Ceylon,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  an  elevation  1676  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  has  many  Chr.  chs.,  Booddhist  temples,  and  Mohammedan 
mosques.  Close  by  is  a  beautiful  artificial  lake,  V/z  m.  long 
and  from  100  to  500  yards  broad.     Pop.  7000. 

Kane  (Elisha  Kent),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Feb.  3,  1820,  was 
ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Va.  and  Pa. ;  took  his  med.  degree  in 
1843 ;  entered  the  navy ;  was  pliys.  to  the  Chi.  embassy ; 
travelled  in  Asia,  the  Levant,  and  W.  Afr.  ;  served  iu  the 
Mex.  war,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  ;  sailed  iu  1850 
in  the  first  Grinnell  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin ;  commanded  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  (185.3-551, 
and  discovered  an  open  polar  sea ;  wrote  narratives  of  both 
expeditions.    D.  Feb.  16,  1857. 

Kane  (Sir  Robert),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S..  1j.  at  Dublin  in 
1810 ;  was  long  prof,  of  chem.  in  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  was 
founder  and  (1832-34)  ed.  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Med. 
Science;  was  1844-47  prof,  of  iiat.  hist,  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ;  was  for  a  time  pres.  of  Queen's  Coll.,  Cork ;  knighted 
in  1846.  Is  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Chem.  and  the  In- 
dustrial Resources  of  Ire. 

Kane  (Thomas  L.),  b.  at  Phila.  Jan.  27,  1822;  brother  of 
Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  ;  was  ed.  in  Paris  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1846,  but  abandoned  the  law  for  civil  engineering;  visited 
the  Mormon  settlements  in  1847,  and  in  1858  was  sent  to  Ut. 
by  the  U.  S.  go\^.  as  confidential  agent  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Returning  to  the  profession  of  an  engi- 
neer ill  W.  Pa.,  raised  and  commanded,  in  Apr.  1861,  the 
regiment  known  as  the  Bucktail  Rifles ;  was  wounded  at 
Dranesville  and  Harrisonburg  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
latter  engagement,  exchanged  in  Aug.  1862,  and  appointed  a 
brig. -gen.  of  volunteers.    D.  Dec.  26,  1883. 

Kangaroo',  a  name  given  to  numerous  species  of  mar- 
supial or  pouched  animals  living  exclusively  in  Australia, 
belonging  to  the  family  Macropodidse,  but  more  especially 
to  the  large  species  of  the  genus  Macropus.  K.  is  a  native 
name.  The  K.  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  dispropor- 
tion between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  and 
particularly  by  the  presence  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen 
of  a  curious  pouch,  within  which  are  the  niammie.  The 
male  is  without  this  development.  The  head  is  small  and 
resembles  that  of  the  deer.  The  hind  feet  are  provided  with 
4  toes,  the  middle  one  being  much  larger  than  the  others,  of 
great  strength,  and  provided  with  a  hoof-like  claw.  The 
tail,  which  is  very  stout  and  strong,  aids  very  materially  in 
the  leap.  The  fore  legs  are  very  short,  and  are  provided 
with  bent  claws  with  which  they  hold  food  when  eating. 
K.  are  exclusively  herbivorous  in  diet,  associating  in  small 
herds  under  tlie  guidance  of  older  males.  They  vary  in  size 
greatly.  The  young  are  produced  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
The  new-born  creatures  are  conveyed  by  the  mouth  to  the 
pouch,  where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  teats,  which 
they  do  not  leave  until  able  to  walk.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc,  bijj.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.] 

Kangaroo  Apple,  the  Solanum  laciniattmi,  a  kind  of 
tomato  of  S.  Amer.,  Australia,  and  some  of  the  Pacific 
islands.     It  is  useful  as  food,  but  not  until  perfectly  ripe. 

Kanka'kee,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Kankakee 
CO.,  111.,  50  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Kankakee  River.  It  has 
excellent  water-power  and  stone-quarries.    Pop.  1880,  5651. 
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Kaii'sas,  oue  of  the  central  tier  of  W.  States,  and  geo- 
graphically 
the  central 
.State  of  the 
Amer.  I'uion, 
1  vin  jr  be- 
tween 94°  :J8' 
and  102^  W. 
Ion.  and  37° 
and40°X.lat. 
It  is  bounded 
X.  bv  N'eb., 
E.  by  Mo..  S. 
by  the  Ind. 
Terr.,  W.  by 
Col.  on  the 
102d  meridi- 
an ;  area,  Si,- 
080  sq.  m. 
or  5-.J.531,2(.») 
acres  :  lentrth 
from  E.  to  \V., 
391  to  410  m.  : 
breadth  from 
X.  to  S.,  300 
miles. 

Surface.  Etevation,  Moi/ntain.^,  Etc.— The  whole  .State  slopes 
gently  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  ^Its.  near  its  \V. 
border  to  the  Mo.  River.  Along  its  E.  border  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  ranges  from  648  to  TOT  ft.  ;  near  the  Ark. 
River,  at  the  W.  line  of  the  State.  304T  ft.  :  at  Pond  Creek, 
on  the  Kan.sas  Pacific,  31T5  ft.  The  State  has  no  mts.,  but 
there  are  everywhere  low  hills  or  gentle  undulations  di- 
vided by  depressed  valleys. 

Bher/i,  Etc. —The  Mo.  River  forms  a  part  of  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  the  State  ;  where  it  turns  eastward  it  is  joined  by 
the  Kansas  River,  which,  rising  in  Col.,  traverses  the  State 
almost  centrally  from  \V.  to  E.  Its  prin.  branches  are— 
from  the  X.,  Solomon's  Fork,  Republican  Fork,  and  Big  and 
Little  Blue  rivers  :  from  the  S.  W.,  Smoky  Hill  and  Saline 
Forks.  The  E.  and  S.  E.  portions  are  drained  by  the  Osage, 
an  affluent  of  the  Mo.  River,  and  the  Neosho,  Verdigris, 
Little  Verdigris,  and  Walnut  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Ark. 
River ;  the  S.  and  S.  W.  portions  are  watered  by  the  Ark. 
and  its  branches ;  the  prin.  of  these  are  the  Cimarron  and 
its  branches.  Bear  Creek,  the  Little  Ark.  and  its  affluents, 
Chicaskia  Creek,  Xe-ne-scah  or  Good  River,  Turk  or  Salt 
Creek,  and  Pawnee  Fork. 

Geology. — E.  K.  belongs  to  the  coal-measures,  which  com- 
prise a  tract  20S  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  lOT 
m.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  varies  from  403  ft.  to  about 
600  ft.  These  strata  contain  2  beds  of  bituminous  coal — one 
of  13  ft.  in  thickness,  about  300  ft.  below  the  surface ;  the 
other,  100  ft.  lower,  of  9}4  ft.  thickness.  Both  are  of  good 
quality,  but  the  lowest  is  the  best.  The  Permian  forma- 
tion laps  over  the  coal-measures  on  their  W.  border.  To 
this  succeed  the  Triassic,  extending  from  the  point  where 
the  Ark.  River  crosses  the  boundary  to  the  101st  meridian. 
The  Cretaceous  formation  crosses  K.  from  X.  E.  to  S.  W. 
in  a  very  irregular  tract,  pressed  upon  ou  the  X.  W.  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Tertiary  (Drift  and  Loess>.  S.  W.  and  X.  W.  K. 
belong  to  the  Drift  period.  The  river-bottoms  and  the  high 
prairies  in  E.  and  Middle  K.  are  covered  with  deposits  of 
alluvium  in  thickness  from  3  to  oO  ft. 

Economic  Geology  and  Mineralogy. — K.  has  an  ample  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  for  all  the  States  adjacent,  and  this  of 
several  quaUties.  Lime  and  hydraulic  lime  are  abundant, 
salt  springs  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  salt  of  excellent 
quality  is  made.  Marble  and  limestone,  and  freestone  or 
sandstone  exist  in  the  coal-measures.  Gypsum  is  found  in 
numerous  places  ;  alum  and  native  sulphur,  and  alum  and 
nitrate  of  potassa  occur  together  at  several  points.  Brown 
hematite  and  other  iron  ores  are  found  in  considerable  de- 
posits, but  have  not  been  much  worked,  the  K.  coal  near 
the  surface  not  being  well  adapted  to  smelting  purposes. 
.Some  lead  is  found  in  connection  with  zinc  and  manganese. 
Tin  is  reported,  but  its  existence  in  paying  quantities  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Petroleum  exists,  but  at  present  prices  its 
production  would  be  unprofitable  ;  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay 
and  fire-clays  are  found  in  extensive  deposits  ;  moss  agates, 
selenite,  and  other  minerals  in  W.  K. ;  fossils  in  the  Jurassic 
formation,  in  the  Drift,  and  in  the  Loess. 

Vegetation  and  Botany. — The  number  of  species  of  plants 
indigenous  to  K.  is  about  1200.  Trees — the  cottonwood,  red 
and  white  elm,  black  walnut,  some  species  of  oak,  sycamore, 
box-elder,  hickory  and  ash.  hackberry.  red.  rock,  and  sugar 
maple,  pecan,  mulberry,  coffee-beau,  cherry,  basswood,  and 
occasionally  clumps  of  cedar.  The  honey-locust,  buckeye, 
and  ailanthus  have  been  introduced.  There  are  few  ever- 
greens in  the  State  except  those  which  have  been  set  out 
by  settlers.  Tlie  Osage  orange  and  osier  are  used  for  hedges 
and  fences.  The  rich  prairies  of  E.  K.  are  covered  with  tall 
and  nutritious  grasses,  and  in  their  season  with  beautiful 
flowers.  In  the  \V.  the  gama  and  buffalo  grasses  abound. 
In  the  extreme  W.  the  Sarco()ati.'!.  the  A rtt in ii-'ia  or  wild  sage, 
and  the  Ohione  or  greasewood  grow  up  in  clumps. 

Zoology.— Oi  tlie  mammals,  the  black  and  brown  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  catamount  or  panther,  the  wihl-cat,  the  opossum, 
raccoon,  prairie-wolf,  the  buffalo,  tlie  deer,  antelope,  i  or  3 
species  of  hare,  several  squirrels,  field-mice,  wooil-rats.  etc. 
Of  the  Reptilia.  the  rattlesnake,  moccasin,  and  one  or  more 
species  of  the  black  snake,  'i  or  3  adders,  and  10  or  Vi  species 
of  the  innocuous  snakes  ;  among  batrachians.  the  homed 
frog,  as  well  as  several  other  species  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
lizards  ;  290  species  of  birds  are  described. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious;  the 
cold,  though  sometimes  severe  in  winter,  is  not  protracted ; 
the  heat  of  summer,  though  at  times  very  great  at  midday. 
is  always  tempered  by  cool  breezes  at  night.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  yr.  is  greater  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W. 


portion  of  the  State.  The  winds  are  often  high,  especiaUv 
in  the  winter,  soutiierly  winds  prevailing.  The  rainfall  is 
much  larger  in  May.  June.  Julv.  and  Aug.  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  >-r.  :  June  has  V6  to  14  of  the  whole  rainfall  of  the  yr. 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Prodt/ctions.— The  soil  of  K..  though 
of  2  kinds— the  alluvium  of  the  river-bottoms  and  lower 
prairies,  and  the  upland  or  plains— is  all  of  it  very  fertile. 
The  rich  and  fertile  loam  of  the  river-bottoms,  from  3  to  50 
ft.  deep,  at  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers  :  but 
even  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  forming  a  portion  of  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Great  American  Desert,''  will  yield  with 
moderate  irrigation,  or  without  it  where  groves  of  trees 
have  been  planted,  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  K.  produced,  by  census  of  1880,  105.T29.:S.5  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1T.:J24,141  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8.iai,385 
bushels  of  oats.    K.  is  6th  in  the  I',  in  com  production. 

Fa?-m  Anima/g.—yumher  of  horses.  1880,  4.30.90T ;  cattle, 
1,4.51,05T  :  sheep,  499.6T1  :  swine,  1.THT.969. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining  Industries. — Though  the  great 
interest  is  agriculture.  K.  is  developing  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  in  1880  produced  Sl.iXH.iai  worth  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  for  which  630  hands  and  S4o<i.i>X»  cap. 
were  employed.  Of  coal,  T6.3.59T  tons  were  mined  in  1880, 
the  coal  bearing  fields  covering  an  area  of  over  IT.iXlO  sq.  m. 

Railroads.-K.  had  in  operation  in  1881-1.  3439  m.  of  railway, 
several  of  which  are  trunk  lines.  The  cost  of  the  railways 
was  $64,123,828;  interest  and  dividends  paid,  S2,916,0T2. 

Finances.-The  assessed  valuation  of  property  was,  in 
1880— real  estate,  $108,432,049  ;  personal,  $52,459,640  ;  total, 
$160,891,689.  Rate  of  State  tax,  50  cents  on  SlO«l  Amount 
raised  by  taxation  for  State  purposes,  $88.3.139 ;  for  all  pur- 
poses, $4,414,821.  The  State  debt  was  $1.08T,TiX)  in  1880,  and 
whole  debt,  local  and  State,  $14.918, 1.>1 

Commerce.— The  internal  traffic  of  K.  is  verv  large,  and 
transportation  chiefly  by  R.  R. 

Education.— ^xxmher  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21  j-rs.) 
in  1880,  340.64T,  of  whom  231.434  were  enrolled  in  pubUc 
schools,  with  average  dailv  attendance  of  144..343 ;  cost  of 
public  school  system.  1880.  $1,819,561,  of  which  $1,101,211 
was  paid  for  teachers'  salaries ;  school-houses,  5315 ;  teach- 
ers, 6619.  K.  has  a  State  uuiv.,  an  agricultural  coll.,  and  6 
other  colls.,  with  T2  insti-uctors  and  1095  students.  There 
are  4  normal  schools.  In  1882  there  were  pub.  332  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  of  which  25  were  daily. 

Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  Etc.  —  Xumber  of  national 
banks,  Oct.  1,  1881,  13,  with  a  cap.  of  $925.000 :  circulation, 
$679.460 ;  L'.  S.  bonds  to  secure  notes,  ST55.000 ;  deposits, 
$•3,585,562.  The  risks  taken  by  insurance  cos.  in  1880  were 
§44.041.688  ;  premiums  received.  $658.03:3. 

Chu7-ches.—K.  has  over  190<ichs..  the  Meth.  denomination 
leading,  with  309  ministers.  220  chs..  and  40.430  members  ; 
the  Baps,  have  39T  chs..  16.6;51  members:  the  Presbs.  281, 
Congls.  156.  R.  Caths.  120.  Lutherans  139,  Christians  (Dis- 
ciples) 125.  the  remainder  divided  among  some  28  sects. 

Population.— \n  1860.  10T.2(16:  ISTO.  ;364.:J99;  1880,  996.096 
(white  952,155.  colored  4;3,&4],  including  19  Chi.  and  815  Inds.). 

PiincijKil  Cities  and  7'o«'«*.— Topeka  I'cap.).  15.4.52;  Leaven- 
worth. 16.546;  Atchison,  15,105;  Lawrence.  8510.  Wvan- 
dotte.  6.149  :  Fort  Scott,  .53T2 ;  Wichita,  4911 ;  Emporia.  4631 ; 
Parsons.  4199;  Ottawa,  4032;  .Salina,  3111;  Wuifield,  2S44 ; 
Olathe,  2285. 


Cooties. 

•Re£ 

Pop. 1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Coi-NTY  TOW.NS. 

r 

Pop.  1880. 

7-J 
6-J 
7-B 
4-J 

8-E 
6-E 
7-K 

7-C 

7-H 

6-H 

S-1 

S-K 

4- A 

»-D 

4-G 

4-G 

6-1 

8-D 

8-H 

7-K 

5-H 

4-C 

5-G 

4-J 

5-J 

7-D 

8-1 

S-D 

5-F 

7-B 

7-D 

6-J 

S-C 

4-D 

7-B 

7-C 

6-A 

7-1 

7-A 

S-F 

7-G 

7-D 

4-J 

5-J 

4-F 

5-K 

8-A 

7-B 

S-F 

8-J 

fr-C 

5-J 

7,022 
5,220 

15,507 

15.076 
6,S:.'S 

3.0.35 
1,975 

11 ',63s 

2,942 
2,323 

6,201 

r.i75 

8.H* 

5,526 

3,043 
13,969 
20,592 

r..3.36 
1.1S5 

427 
10,385 

3,484 

e'.ois 

12,596 

207 

13,684 

9,973 

11,303 
9,057 
3 
26,668 
9.661 
10,318 
19,591 
12,817 
191 
18,586 
6,081 
11,072 
21,905 
37 
163 
12,320 
15,»t3 
11.438 
372 
21.538 
16,851 
6,994 
4,180 
15,251 
14,257 
21,700 
2,.;  09 
10,623 
6,179 
8,494 

3',i22 

16-797 

1.196 

4,258 

9 

411 

3 

10,548 

168 

4.1.33 

11,451 

1.704 

10,718 

15,563 

17,475 

16,S.H3 

9 

159 

3.713 

22,735 

601 

32,355 

lola 

1,096 
1,389 

is'ios 

373 
1,071 
5,374 
1,375 

1,411 
513 
665 

1,164 

r,7S3 
1,853 

9,011 

8,844 

1.289 

2,684 

tp.l.l9S 

2,360 

69( 

8,510 

451 

683 

850 

929 

"99s 

4,032 

'is 

i',i«T 
its 

I,WI 

'72s 

506 
9,285 

4>.'976 
2,351 

16^546 

Anderson  

Gamett 

Atchison 

.\tchison 

Medicine  Lod^  .. 

Great  Bend 

Fort  Scott 

Hiawatha 

Bourbon 

Brown 

{Buffalo 

Butler 

Chase 

El  birado 

Cottonwood  Falls. 
Sedan 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee    

Chevenne  

JClarke 

Columbus 

Clay  Centre 

CoDcnrdia 

Burlington 

Cloud 

Comanche 

WinBeld 

Crawford    

Junction  City 

Oberlin 

Abilene 

Troy 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Kinsley 

Elk        

Ellis 

Hays  City 

Ellsworth 

Garden  Citv 

Dodg«  City 

Ottawa   

F..r,l 

Franklin 

Graham   

Greeley 

Greenwood 

H.iuiilton 

Hariier   

Harvey 

Hod^mau 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson   

:K«iis.hs 

Millbrook 

Eureka 

Holton 

Oskaloosa 

Mankato 

Olalb* 

Kingman  

Labett* 

Lane    

Leavenworth 

Learenworth i 

•Reference  for  location  of  counties. 
t  Formed  since  census  of  1880. 
t  Mersjed  into  other  counties  since 
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*Ref.    Pop.  1870. 


Lynn 

1  Marion 

Marshall  ... 
McPherson  . 

JMe-ide 

Mi!     ■ 


Mitchell , 

Montgomery.- 

Morris  

Nemaha  . 


Neosho   7- J 

Ness 

Norton 

Osnge 

Oib..rne.... 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips  .... 
Pottawatomi 

Pratt   

Rawlins .... 

Reno    

Republic  ... 

Rice 

Rilev 

Rooks 


Rush    

Russell   .    ., 
Saint  John  . 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick   . . 
JSequoyah ., 

Seward   

Shawnee 

Sheridan  . . , 
Sherman  ... 

Smith 

Staflford 

JStanton.... 
jStevens  .. , . 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Tre, 


4-E 
5-G 
7-D 
4-D 
4-H 
7-E 
4-B 
7-F 
4-G 
6-F 
4-H 
4-D 
6-D 
5-E 
5-B 
5-G 
6-B 
7-G 


Wabaunsee 

'Washington 4_G 

i^Vichita 6-B 

!WiI^'>n    ,  7-1 

W  oodson  , ■  7-1 

.Wyandotte. 


5-K 


Total . 


12,174 
8,014 


11,725 
485 
7,564 
2,225 
7,339 

10,206 


7,648 


1,281 
» 

5,105 


538 
4,246 


3,362 
4,081 

6,694 
3,827 
10,015 


8,582 
16,298 
17, .326 
12,453 
16,136 
17,143 
296 
17,802 
14,911 
18,213 
9,265 
12,462 
15,121 
3,722 
6,998 
19,642 
12,517 
10,307 
5,396 
12,014 
16,350 
1,890 
1,623 
12,826 
14,913 
9,292 
10,430 
8,112 
5,490 
7,351 
686 
13,808 


29,093 

1,567 


13,883 
4,755 


Pop.  1880.     CoCNTY  Towns.  jPop.  1880. 


Lincoln 


d  City 

tmporia 

Marion , 

Marvsville.. 
JlcPherson  . 


Paola 

Beloit 

Independence   

Council  Grove 

Seneca  

Erie  

JNes=  City 

'Norton 

Lyndon  

Osborne    

Minneapolis 

Larned    

Phillipsburgh 

Westmoreland .... 

luka 

Atwood 

Hutchinson    

Belleville   

Lyons 

Manhattan 

Stockton  

Rush  Centre 

Russell   

Wallace  

Salin.i   


Wichita . 


20,812      Wellingto 


2,535 
8,756 
14,910 


13,775 
6,535 
19,143 


Wa  Keeney. . 

Alma 

Washington  . 


1,249 
1,590 

2',3i2 
1,835 
2,915 
1,042 
1,203 

270 
31 

634 


1,640 
238 
509 

2,105 
411 

861 

173 

3,111 

4,911 

15,452 

2.54 


413 
362 
675 


Fredonia 

Yates  Centre. 
Wyandotte  . 


History.— Th&t  portion  of  K.  lying  E.  of  the  KXlth  meridian 
formed  a  part  of  the  La.  purchase  of  1803.  By  the  Mo.  Com- 
promise act  of  1830,  in  all  this  region  lying  N.  of  lat.  36°  30', 
excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  was  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Mo.,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited. 
As  a  result  of  the  Mex.  war  the  terr.  of  the  U.  S.  was  ex- 
tended from  the  100th  meridian  westward  to  the  Pacific  as 
far  S.  as  32°  30'  N.  lat.  In  1853  settlers  had  already  entered 
the  terr.  in  great  numbers.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  fertile  lands  of  E.  K.  were  to  be  the  objects  of  conten- 
tion between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  slavery.  Both 
sides  were  terribly  in  earnest ;  in  Mass.  an  emigrants'  aid 
society  was  chartered  with  ample  funds  in  Mar.  or  Apr. 
1854,  to  assist  emigrants  to  remove  to  K.  and  to  furnish 
them  wth  weapons  of  defence  against  those  who  might 
attack  them;  in  Conn,  a  similar  co.  was  chartered  in  May 
or  June  of  the  same  yr.  In  May  1854  Cong,  passed  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  organizing  these  2  Terrs.,  and 
expressly  declaring  that  the  Mo.  Compromise  of  1820  was 
inoperative  and  void  in  regard  to  them.  The  emigrants 
entered  the  Terr,  in  considerable  numbers  in  1854,  able  and 
wilhng  to  contend  for  their  new  homes  ;  but  the  pro-slavery 
men  of  Mo.  and  .^rk.  were  as  determined  to  secure  the  prize 
for  themselves,  and  a  series  of  raids  and  conflicts  ensued,  in 
which  many  settlers  as  well  as  invaders  were  killed.  Four 
successive  consts.  for  the  Terr,  were  voted  upon  between 
Dec.  1855  and  Oct.  1859.  The  const,  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention of  Wyandotte,  July  5,  1&59,  and  ratified  by  the 
people  Oct.  4,  same  yr.,  is  the  present  const,  of  the  State. 
K.  was  admitted  into  the  U.  Jan.  29,  1861. 

Governws. 

TERRITORIAL.  |Thomas  Carney 1861-65 

A.  H.  Reeder 1854-.55  Samuel  J.Crawford.  1865-69 

Wilson  Shannon 1855-56  James  M.  Harvey 1869-73 

John  W.  Geary 1856-57  Thomas  A.  Osborn . . .  187^-77 

Robert  J.  Walker 1857-58! George  T.  Anthony..  1877-79 

James  W.  Denver 1858  John  P.  St.  John 1879-83 


George  W.  Glick 18a3-85 

John  A.  Martin 1885-87 


Samuel  Medary 1858-59 

Frederick  P.  Stanton.  1859-61 

STATE. 

Charles  Robinson 1861 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 

Kansas  City,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Kansas  River,  and  1  ra.  from  the  boundary-line 
between  Mo.  and  Kan.,  283  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  point 
where  the  Mo.  River  finally  bends  to  the  E.  The  Mo.  River 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  nearly  1400  ft.  in  length,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  It  has  3  med.  colls.,  a  R.  Cath.  sem. 
and  hospital,  a  city  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  workhouse, 
woman's  home,  and  2  opera-houses.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
live-stock  trade  for  States  W.  of  the  Miss.,  and  received  in 
1882,  439,671  cattle,  96.3,0.36  hogs,  and  80,724  sheep  ;  is  also  a 
leading  beef  and  pork-packing  citv  and  an  extensive  grain 
market.     Pop.  1870,  .32,260  ;  1880,  55,785. 

Kant  (Immanuel),  b.  in  Konigsberg,  Ger.,  Apr.  22,  1724. 
He  studied  in  the  Konigsberg  L'niv.,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered upon  his  career  as  prof,  at  the  univ.,  whicli  he  kept 
up  till  1797,  when  old  age  compelled  him  to  retire.  D.  Feb. 
12,  1804.  He  never  left  his  native  city  except  for  a  few 
miles'  walk  out  in  the  country.    In  his  first  lectures  at  the 


Univ.,  K.  followed  pretty  closely  the  Wolffian  school  of 
philos.  then  prevalent  all  over  Ger.  Still,  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  philos.  is  discern- 
ible. The  great  works  of  the  Yv.  and  Eng.  sceptical  writers 
completed  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  his  views. 

In  1781  he  pub.  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  the 
Critique  of  the  Power  of  Judgment.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  the  new  system  in  these  works  is,  that  instead  of 
treating  philos.  as  a  tran.scendeut  science,  it  treats  it  from  a 
transcendental  point  of  view.  Philos.  can  only  explain  and 
prove  truth,  and  its  problem  is  to  discover  and  apply  the 
touchstone  by  which  this  proof  can  be  made.  Now.  all 
theoretical  propositions  that  maybe  made  are  either  hiden- 
tical  (like  A  =  A),  and  these  need  no  proof,  or  synthetical 
(A  is  A  and  something  else  too).  Of  the  sj-nthetical  proi>osi- 
tions,  again,  all  those  which  are  empirical  can  be  proved 
only  by  experience,  and  hence  pure  reason  is  required  only 
to  prove  those  synthetical  propositions  which  are  not  em- 
pirical—that is,  which  are  a  priori.  It  is  tliis  class  of  con- 
ceptions which  require  a  rule  whereby  their  proper  appli- 
cation can  be  secured,  for  it  is  only  by  their  improper  a  jipli- 
cation  that  disputes  have  become  possible  between  pliilos. 
When  quarrels  have  arisen,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  <iod 
was  the  cause  of  the  world,  or  whether  the  soul  was  a  sub- 
stance, etc.,  the  dispute  would  have  been  settled  at  once  if  a 
rule  had  been  knowm  whereby  it  could  have  been  detenniiied 
whether  the  synthetical  conception  of  cause  could  have 
been  predicated  of  God,  or  that  of  substance  of  the  soul.  K. 
discovered  this  rule,  or  the  "  supreme  principle  of  all  syn- 
thetical judgments,"'  to  be,  that  synthetical  propositions 
a  priori  are  valid  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  con- 
sciousness could  not  otherwise  be  possible.  But  not  all  the 
propositions  of  iiumaii  reason  are  of  a  theoretical  character. 
Theoretical  reason  always  explains  by  the  categories  of 
causality,  substantiality,  and  reciprocal  relation,  but  all 
these  categories  explain  i  iiily  the  a  jyriori  sATithetical  proposi- 
tions or  phenomena  tliat  ( >ccur  within  reason  :  not,  however, 
reason  itself.  If  reason  itself  has  an  explanation,  therefore, 
it  is  the  Freedom,  the  Self-determination,  or  the  Categori- 
cal Imperative,  which  manifests  itself  in  each  indi\'idual  as 
the  Moral  Law.  If  this  categorical  imperative  is  once  ad- 
mitted, if  any  individual  confesses  that  he  has  ever  done  a 
moral  act.  then  it  can  be  shown  that  he  also  admits  a  Su- 
preme God  and  immortality.  For  no  one  could  rationally 
perform  one  moral  act  if  he  did  not  presuppose  that  he 
could  rise  to  such  a  perfection  as  to  make  all  the  acts  of  his 
life  moral— a  perfection  to  which  finite  beings  can  attain 
only  in  an  infinite  life.  Nor  could  he  rationally  perform 
such  an  act  did  he  not  presuppose  that  his  act  woiild  accord 
with  all  the  other  acts  perfonned  by  moral  beings— an  ac- 
cord which  can  be  realized  only  by  a  God.  The  remaining 
problem  now  was.  How  can  reason  become  conscious  of  its 
free  acts — i.  e.  of  itself  as  practical  reason  operating  upon  an 
outside  world— if  that  outside  world  can  be  cognized  only 
by  its  theoretical  faculty :  that  is  to  say,  under  the  cate- 
gories ?  This  question  K.  solved  in  his  Critique  of  the  Power 
of  Judgment  by  showing  that  we  do  view  the  outside  world 
under  other  foi-ms  than  those  of  theoretical  reason— viz. 
under  the  forms  of  purposes  or  designs— forms  which  can 
be  referred  either  to  the  outside  world  itself,  in  which 
case  we  an-ive  at  teleological  views  of  the  world,  or  to  our 
own  reason,  in  which  case  we  pass  aesthetical  judgments 
upon  outside  objects.  In  either  case  we  posit  ourselves  as 
free  judges.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  A.  E. 
Kroeger.] 

Ka'olin  [Chi.  Kao-Ung,  the  name  of  a  hill  of  porcelain 
clay],  the  common  name  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
or  clay  used  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  pro- 
portions of  silica  to  alumina  vary  largely  in  different  coun- 
tries. Large  beds  of  K.  are  found  in  Chi.,  Japan,  Eng.,  Fr., 
and  various  parts  of  the  V.  S. 

Kara  (George).     See  Czerny  (George). 

Karaliissar.    See  Afium  or  Afium-Kara-Hissar. 

Ka'raites,  a  Jewish  sect.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  congregations  of  this  name  were  settled  in 
Babylonia,  Pal.,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Crimea,  and  Lithuania. 
At  the  present  day  a  few  feeble  congregations  in  the  E.,  in 
Poland,  and  Rus.  are  all  that  remain  of  them.  Their  chief 
settlement  was  in  the  Crimea,  in  a  v.  among  the  mts.  called 
Tshufut  Kale,  but  the  place  is  now  deserted. 

The  name  Karaite,  or.  as  they  also  style  themselves.  Bene 
Mikra  ("sons  of  Scripture''),  is  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  marks  their  peculiarity  as  a  sect.  It 
consists  in  their  acknowledging  Script.,  aiid  nothing  but 
Script.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions 
of  the  rabbins,  as  the  source  of  their  religion.  The  rise  of 
this  sect  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  One  account  assigns  their 
origin  to  the  age  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135  b.  c).  According 
to  a  second  account,  their  founder  was  Anan,  who  flourished 
about  760  A.  D.  A  third  \iew  identifies  them  with  the  anc. 
sect  of  the  Zedukim  (Sadducees).  The  accounts  of  the  K. 
themselves  appear  to  be  unreliable.  At  one  time  they  ac- 
knowledge Jehuda  ben  Tabbai,  an  ancient  teacher,  as  the 
founder  of  their  sect ;  again,  this  honor  is  reserved  for  Anan, 
already  mentioned  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  claim  that 
their  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Judaism  itself  ;  that  the  pi-inciples 
they  advocate  were  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Though  these  different  accounts  are  without  adequate 
historical  basis,  they  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
truth  is  to  be  found.  The  cori-ect  ^^ew  seems  to  be  :  As  com- 
pared with  the  Bible,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rabbinic 
system  marks  a  new  departure.  Like  eveiy  innovation,  it 
encountered  opposition  at  tlie  very  outset.  This  opposition 
was  gradually  silenced,  but  could  not  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. It  continued  to  exist  as  a  strong  undercurrent, 
and  when  the  occasion  was  presented  rose  with  new  energy 
to  the  surface. 

Rabbinism  struck  root  shortly  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylon.    The  Sadducees  opposed  the  move- 
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nient,  but  were  at  last  forced  to  succumb.  The  contest  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  luitil  the  8th  century  after 
Christ,  when  Babylonish  rabbinism  became  intolerable. 
Anan  ben  David,  "belonsring  to  a  noble  family,  settled  in 
Bagdad,  and  in  760  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
post  of  ■'  Pi-ince  of  the  Captivity,"  wliich  belonsed  to  him  in 
rig-ht  of  birth.  He  and  his  adherents  were  subjected  to  per- 
secution, and  fled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  cut  loose  from 
the  authority  of  the  Talmud  and  founded  the  first  congre- 
jration  of  the"  K.  The  divert;ence  between  the  K.  and  the 
rabbinists  became  greater  and  greater ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  even  when  the  animosity  of  the  contending  sects 
was  most  pronounced,  no  one  ever  thought  of  declaring  the 
opposing  party  without  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  lit.  of 
the  K.  presents  some  works  of  great  value.  Its  centre  was 
for  some  centuries  at  Jerusalem,  but  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople,  where  it  remained  until  1640,  after 
which  the  Crimea,  and  to  .some  extent  Lithuania,  became 
the  chief  seats  of  K.  scholarship.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.  btj  Kev.  S.  Abler,  Ph.  D.] 

Karako'ruiii  is  used  as  the  name  both  of  the  whole 
W.  part  of  the  Kuen-lun  IMts.  and  of  one  of  the  few  passes 
(18,400  ft.  high)  by  which  this  range  can  be  crossed.  It  was 
also  the  anc.  cap.  of  Mongolia,  the  city  of  the  mythical 
Prester  John,  and  was  for  a  time  the  cap.  of  Genghis  Khan. 
Its  ruins  have  been  sought  in  vain  by  modern  travellers. 

Karainzin'  (Nikolai  Mikh.^ilovitch),  b.  Dec.  13,  1766. 
In  early  life  he  was  imbued  with  mystical  ideas.  His  first 
prominent  literary  production,  which  gained  him  great  rep- 
utation, was  his  Letter  of  a  Bus.  Traveller.  Until  1803  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  journalism  and  lit.,  writing 
poems,  criticisms,  and  tales.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  by 
the  emp.  historiographer,  and  withdrew  to  Moscow  and  to 
the  country,  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  historical  studies. 
Being  led  by  these  studies  to  extreme  conservative  or  retro- 
grade views,  in  1811  he  presented  to  the  emp.  Alexander  a 
Memoir  on  Old  and  Xeiv  Bus.  In  1816  he  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  well  received  by  the  emp..  who  set 
apart  60,000  rubles  for  the  publication  of  his  Hist,  of  the 
Bus.  Empire.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  passed  quietly  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  vicinity.    D.  June  3,  1836. 

Ka'reiis,  a  people  of  X.  Burmah,  belonging  to  the  Mon- 
golian, or  perhaps  to  the  Thibetan  family,  the  independence 
of  whose  countrj'  was  recognized  by  treaty  between  Eng. 
and  Burmah  in  June  1875.  They  are  chiefly  known  from  the 
success  among  them  of  the  missions  of  the  Amer.  Bap.  Mis- 
sionary Society,  soon  followed  by  numert)us  others. 

Kafl'stadt  (Andreas  Ridolf),  b.  at  Karlstadt,  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  1480  ;  his  true  name  was  Bodensteix.  He  studied 
at  different  places,  and  was  appointed  prof,  in  theol,  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wittenberg  in  1513.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
energetic  champions  of  the  Ref .  :  but  differing  from  Luther 
in  several  points,  especially  in  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, a  controversy  broke  out  between  them.  K.  was  twice 
banislied  from  Sax.  In  1.523  he  went  into  exile  for  the  first 
time.  In  1525  he  returned,  and  was  reconciled  with  Luther. 
But  when  the  contest  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  began 
again,  in  1528,  K.  was  once  more  banished.  At  last  he  found 
refuge  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  with  whom  he  agreed 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  prin.  writings  are  Be 
Htraque  specie  Canx  and  Axislegung  der  Wor-te :  Das  istmein 
Leib.    D.  1541. 

Karina'tliians  [from  Havulan  Karmat.  one  of  their 
early  leaders],  a  Mohammedan  sect,  originally  a  branch  of 
the  "ismailis,  and  like  them  became  free-thinkei-s.  They 
were  at  one  time  very  powerful,  and  held  nearly  absolute 
sway  over  Ar.,  Per.,  and  Syria.  In  900  a.  d.  they  made  great 
advances  ;  in  928  threatened  Bagdad  ;  in  930  attacked  Mec- 
ca, then  full  of  pilgrims,  whom  they  slaughtered,  desecrat- 
ing the  Kaaba,  and  carrying  away  the  Black  Stone,  which 
they  kept  for  20  yrs.  Their  cap.  was  Lahsa,  where  they 
were  in  power  in  the  11th  century.    Relics  of  them  exist. 

Karnak',  a  modern  v.  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Mile,  oc- 
cupying part  of  the  site  of  Thebes,  renowned  for  its  mag- 
nificent architectural  remains.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
great  temple,  1200  feet  long,  3.30  feet  broad,  Avith  gigantic 
colonnades,  colossal  figures,  sculptures  of  various  kinds,  in 
colored  sandstone,  marble,  red  and  dark  granite.  Frag- 
ments have  been  found  bearing  the  name  of  Sesortosis 
IB.  c.  2.300).  The  arch,  is  due  in  large  part  to  Mceris,  who 
adorned  the  palace  with  a  list  of  his  royal  predecessors. 
There  are  memorials  of  the  glory  of  Amenophis  (i5.  c.  1.500). 
The  great  hall  was  built  by  Sethos(B.  r.  1340i.  The  chief 
temple  contains  sculptures  with  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris  (b.  c.  13'.H;-28i.  The  gi-eat 
tablet  of  K.  was  .shown  and  explained  by  the  priests  to  Ger- 
manicus  (b.  c.  16). 

Karoo'  Bokadain',  the  Cerberus  cinerens,  a  fresh- 
water snake  of  India,  nearly  4  ft.  long  and  iiuite  harmless. 

Kara,  town  of  Armenia,  ceded  to  Rus.  in  1878,  on  a  table- 
land between  6(X)0  and  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  1855  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  by  the  Rus.,  but  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render Nov.  30.  It  was  stormed  by  the  Rus.  Nov.  18,  1877. 
Pop.  12,(X)0. 

Kashgar',  city  of  E.  Toorkistan,  on  the  Kizil-Darya,  in  a 
plain  bet  ween  4(X)0  and  5000  ft.  above  thesea.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  insurgent  kingdom  of  Yakub  Beg,  on  whose  death 
in  1877,  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Chinese.    Pop.  112,000. 

Kashmir.    See  Cashmere. 

Kassoii',  on  R.  R.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn.,  50  m.  W.  of  Wi- 
nona, first  surveyed  in  1866.     Pop.  1870,  515  ;  1880,  1054. 

Kamsoii,  (John  A.),  b.  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  11,  1822, 
grad.  at  tlie  Univ.  of  Vt.  in  1842 ;  studied  law  in  Mass.,  and 
practised  at  St.  Louis  until  18.57,  when  he  removed  to  la. ; 
became  assistant  P.  M.-gen.  in  1861 :  elected  to  Cong,  in  1862 ; 
com.  to  international  postal  cong.  at  Paris  in  1863 ;  again 
elected  to  Cong.  1864, 1872, 1874, 1880.  and  1882  ;  became  U.  S. 
minister  to  Aus,  1S77.  and  to  Ger.  l.-W. 

Kastamoo'ni,  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  cap  of  the  eyalet 
of  the  same  name,  in  Asia  Minor.    Pop.  48,0(-Ki. 


Katab'diii  (or  Katadii),  ITIount,  the  highest  summit 
in  Me..  .5:385  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Ka'ter  (Henry),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  Apr.  10, 
1777 ;  went  to  India  in  1796,  where  he  was  engaged  for  sev- 
eral yrs.  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  :  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieut.,  and  retired  on  half-pay  in  1814.  He  invented  about  1825 
the  trigonometrical  instrument  called  a  floating  collimator  ; 
experimented  on  telescopes ;  was  prin.  author  of  Lardner 
and  Kater's  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  and  ^^Tote  An  Account  of 
the  Construction  and  Verification  of  Certain  Standards  of 
Linear  Measure  for  the  Rus.  Gr/rt.    D.  Apr.  26,  1835. 

Katliay',  or  Cathay  (A7«<to7,  in  Oriental  form),  is  the 
name  by  which  Chi.  is  styled  by  nearly  all  the  nations  which 
know  it  from  the  direction  of  Inner  Asia,  including  the  Rus., 
the  Pers.,  and  the  nations  of  Tooi-kistan,  yet  it  originally 
pertained  to  a  people  who  were  not  Chi.  The  Khitan  or 
Khitat  were  a  nation  probablv  allied  to  the  modem  Tun- 
guses,  whose  chiefs,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  10th  century-, 
oveiTan  the  Chi.  provs.  N.  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  estab- 
lished their  empire  over  them  also,  under  the  name  of  Liao 
or  the  Iron  dynasty.  This  Khitan  empire  subsisted  for  2 
centuries,  terminating  in  112:3,  when  It  was  in  turn  sub- 
verted by  a  new  invasion  from  the  X.  And  it  must  have 
been  in  those  2  centuries  that  the  name  Khitdi  became  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  Chi. 

The  Khitan  dynasty  was  displaced  by  ".  tribe  akin  to  the 
Mantchoos,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Kin  or  Golden 
dynasty,  and  were  displaced  (1214-.34)  by  the  Mongols  of 
Genghis  Khan.  European  travellers  soon  made  their  way 
into  the  region,  and  brought  back  accounts  of  Cathay. 
X'oted  among  these  was  WilHam  de  RubruQuis  (12o3i,  a  Fr. 
Dominican  monk,  who  says  of  the  people :  "Those  Cathay- 
ans  are  little  fellows,  speaking  much  through  the  nose,  and, 
as  is  gen.  with  those  Eastern  x^eople,  their  eyes  are  vei-y  nar- 
row. They  are  first-rate  artists  in  every  kind  of  craft. 
They  do  their  writing  with  a  pencil  such  as  painters  paint 
with,  and  a  single  character  of  theirs  comprehends  several 
letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  word." 

During  this  and  the  succeeding  century  Cathay  was  visited 
by  several  travellers,  notable  among  whom  were  Marco 
Polo  (1295)  and  Francesco  Pegolotti  (1.340).  About  this  time 
the  house  of  Genghis  began  to  totter,  and  its  fall  in  1368 
closed  all  communication  with  the  W.  world.  When  the 
veil  was  lifted,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  by  Port,  and  Sp. 
navigators,  a  new  name  for  the  region  was  heard,  and  by 
and  by  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  this  China  was  the 
Cathay  of  Marco  Polo. 

One  aspect  of  Cathay  is  of  special  interest.  It  was  Cathay, 
with  its  outlying  islands  of  Zipangu,  or  Japan,  that  Co- 
lumbus, penetrated  by  his  intense  convictions  of  the  small- 
uess  of  the  earth  and  of  the  vast  extension  of  Asia  east- 
ward, sought  to  reach  by  sailing  W. ;  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  full  of  the  imagination  of  the  proximity  of 
the  domain  of  the  Great  Khan  to  the  islands  and  coasts 
which  he  had  discovered.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  Ma.i.-Gen.  H.  Yri-E.] 

Kato'iiah,  on  R.  R..  Westchester  co.,  N.  T.,  42  m.  N.  of 
Xew  York.    Pop.  not  given  in  L'.  S.  census  of  1880. 

Ka'trlue,  lioch,  a  lake  of  Scot.,  in  the  co.  of  Perth. 
It  is  8  m.  long.  %  m.  wide,  and  remarkable  as  well  for  the 
depth  and  purity  of  its  water  as  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 

Kattiiuaiidii',  or  Cuttiinuudoo,  the  milky  sap  of 
Euphorbia  nereifotia.  an  E.  I.  plant.  It  resembles  gutta- 
percha, and  has"  considerable  value  in  med.  and  the  arts. 

tLsi'tyiiiA  Wyrtophyt/us  concavus),  Si  large  green  orthop- 
terous  insect  of  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  group  Locus- 
tarife.  found  thi-oughout  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  note,  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  somewhat  resembling  the  words  "Katy  did."  This 
noise  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  transparent  membranes 
attached  to  the  wing-covers. 

Kauflfnian  (Maria  Anna  Angelica"),  b.  at  Coire,  in  the 
Grisons,  in  1741.  became  eminent  in  portraits  in  oil.  She, 
however,  owed  her  fame  and  fortune  as  much  to  personal 
attractions  and  social  accomplishments  as  to  her  art, 
which  was  mannered,  conventional,  and  monotonous.  Her 
pictures  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  harmonious  in  ciilor, 
correct  in  drau  ing,  and  sweet  in  expression,  but  are  not 
thought  deserving  of  the  praise  lavished  on  them.  Her 
most  brilliant  success  was  in  Lond..  where  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick  sat  to  her,  and  where  she  painted  portraits  of 
the  queen  and  son  of  (ieorge  III.  Her  attempts  at  histor- 
ical painting  were  ambitious  failures.    D.  Xov.  1807. 

Kauriuanii,  voikC),  Rus.  gen.,  made  himself  famous 
by  his  successful  expedition  into  Central  Asia.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  gov. -gen.  of  the  vast  regions  which  now  have 
been  united  into  the  military  circle  of  Toorkestan.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  Toorkestan  he  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  S.  frontier  of  his  terr.,  and  entered  on  long  ne- 
gotiations with  the  hostile  emir  of  Bokhara.  In  Mar.  1868 
he  commenced  to  march  southward.  The  emir  declared 
war.  K.  succeeded  in  defeating  the  force  of  the  emir,  and 
in  the  middle  of  May  he  occupied  Samarcand.  The  result 
was  a  jieace,  bv  which  the  emir  ceded  Samarcand  and  a 
large  terr.,  and  became  a  submissive  friend  of  Rus.  K.  now 
used  the  luuniliation  of  Bokhara  for  the  sulijugation  of  the 
khan  of  Khiva.  After  several  cautious  reconnoitrings,  K. 
moved,  in  Mar.  1873,  3  columns,  consisting  of  12.(X)()  men. 
from  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  from  Orenburg,  and  from  Tashkend, 
toward  Khiva,  and  after  great  hardships  on  the  long  march 
he  entered  the  hostile  cap.  June  10.  He  compelled  the  khan 
to  a  peace  advantageous  to  Rus.,  and  defeated  the  wild 
tribes  of  tlie  Toorkomans  and  Jomudes.  The  absolute  au- 
tliority  of  Rus.  in  Central  Asia  was  established.    D.  May  1882. 

Kaiil'baoh,  von  (Wilhelm>,  b.  at  Arolsen,  m  the  prin- 
cipality of  WaUieck,  Oct.  15,  18(15;  studied  at  the  Acad,  of 
Diisseldorf  under  Cornelius,  whom  he  followed  to  Munich 
in  1825,  remaining  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first 
pictures  are  Afiollo  and  the  Muse«,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Odeou,  and  the  16  wall-pictures  in  the  palaee  of  Duke  Max 
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illustrative  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  all  executed 
in  fresco.  Xearly  at  the  same  time  appeared  his  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  his  celebrated  illustration.s  to  Rebteke  Fuchs. 
But  his  true  genius  did  not  fully  reveal  itself  until  1S37, 
when  he  finished  the  IJirt//t-oft/)eIIu/is  for  Prince  Haczynsky  ; 
next  yr.  followed  the  Ik !<t ruction,  of  Jerusalem  for  the  Pina- 
kothek  in  Munich.  His  largest  and  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions are  the  decoration  of  the  stairway  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  commenced  in  1847;  8t.  Michael,  the  Patron  Saint 
of  Ger.,  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  and  others.  D. 
at  MunichApr.  7,  1874.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Kau'nitz  (Wenzel  Anton"),  Prince,  count  of  Rietberg, 
b.  at  Vienna  Feb.  2,  1711 ;  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Leyden  ; 
travelled  through  Fr.  and  It.,  and  entered  the  diplomatic 
career  in  the  Aus.  service  in  173.5.  By  the  skill  with  which 
he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and  still 
more  by  his  success  in  forming  an  alliance  between  Aus. 
and  Fr.,  while  ambassador  in  Paris  (17.50-52).  he  acquired 
great  fame  as  a  diplomat,  and  in  1753  Maria  Theresa  made 
him  chancellor  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Aus. 
govt.  This  position  lie  held  for  nearly  40  yrs.  Under  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II.  his  influence  decreased,  especially  after 
the  failure  of  his  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  Bava- 
ria to  Aus.    D.  June  27,  1794. 

Kau'rl  Pine,  the  Daminara  australis,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  produced  in  Australasia  and  adjacent 
regions  ;  coniferous  trees  of  noble  size,  and  the  best  quality 
as  timber ;  produce  kauri  gum  or  New  Zealand  dammar, 
extensively  used  in  making  varnishes. 

Kautz  (August  Valentine),  b.  Jan.  5,  1828,  near  Pforz- 
heim, grand  duchy  of  Baden  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1828  with 
his  parents,  who  settled  in  Brown  co.,  O.,  in  1831 ;  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1852;  first  lieut.  1855,  capt.  6th  cav.  May  1861,  col.  2d 
O.  cav.  Sept.  1862,  brig-gen.  of  volunteers  May  1864  ;  served 
during  the  c.  war  in  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  1862 ;  in 
the  Army  of  the  O.  1863,  with  the  Army  of  the  James,  com- 
manding cav.  division,  18(34-65  ;  member  of  the  military  com- 
mission for  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Pres.  Lincoln ; 
lieut.-col.  34th  Inf.  July  1866 ;  transferred  to  15th  Inf.  Mar. 
1869  ;  col.  8th  Inf.  June  1874.  Author  of  Company  Chrk, 
Customs  of  Service  for  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
and  Customs  of  Service  for  Officers. 

Kav'aiiaiigli  (Hubbard  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Winchester, 
Ky.,  in  1802;  was  Meth.  local  preaclier  in  1822;  joined  Ky. 
conference  in  1823.  and  for  50  yrs.  was  a  successful  itinerant ; 
was  supt.  of  public  instruction  in  Ky.  in  1839,  and  became 
bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  in  1854. 

Ka'vi,  the  anc.  sacred  lang.  of  the  i.sland  of  Java,  is 
based  chiefly  upon  the  Sans.  It  gradually  became  corrupt- 
ed by  the  ordinary  Javanese  tongue  to  the  extent  of  about 
"/s  of  its  vocabulary.  The  name  signifies  "  learned  "  or 
"wise,"  and  has  been  applied  only  since  it  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aboriginal  langs.  by  the  composition  of 
a  lit.  This  took  place  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chr.  era. 
In  the  1.5th  century  the  sacred  lang.  as  well  as  the  religion 
taught  by  it,  was  driven  to  the  neighboring  small  island  of 
Bali,  where  some  knowledge  of  it  is  still  retained. 

Kazan',  town  of  Rus.,  on  the  Kazanska,  4  m.  from  its 
influx  in  the  Volga.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1815  and 
1842,  but  rebuilt  each  time.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the 
magnificent  Semiozernoi  convent.    Pop.  94,179. 

Kea'gy  (John  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  about 
1795 ;  taught  chiefly  in  the  public  high  school  at  Hari'isburg, 
where  he  wrote  his  Pestalozzian  Primer  in  1827,  a  book  made 
up  largely  of  "thinking  lessons,"  the  modern  "object 
lessons."  He  advocated,  and  to  some  extent  practised,  the 
mode  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  words  "as  if  they  were 
Chinese  symbols." 

Kean  (Charles  John),  son  of  Edmund  Kean,  b.  at 
Waterford,  Ire.,  Jan.  18,  1811 ;  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Oct.  1,  1827,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Norval.  His  reception  was  cold,  and  success  came 
to  him  slowly.  In  1830  he  visited  Amer.,  and  appeared  as 
Richard  HI.  at  the  Park  Theatre  ;  returned  to  Eng.  Jan. 
1833,  and  played  in  the  provincial  theatres  ;  made  a  profes- 
sional trip  to  Hamburg;  came  to  Loud,  in  1838,  and  took 
position,  as  Hamlet,  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  K.  gained  his  chief  reputation  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare  —  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Pachard  II.,  Richard  III, 
Romeo  and  Julie f—hnt  he  did  not  sustain  the  grand  tradi- 
tions of  his  father.    H.  Jan.  22,  1868.    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Kean  (EoiUNn),  b.  in  Lond.  Mar.  17,  1787 ;  d.  in  Rich- 
mond May  1.5,  1833.  His  first  appearance  on  the  Lond. 
stage  was  at  Drury  Lane  Jan.  26,  1814,  in  the  character  of 
Shylock.  His  success  was  immediate,  and  was  raised  to 
the  highest  point  by  his  impersonations  of  Hamlet,  Richard 
III.,  Macbeth,  Othello,  lago,  Lear,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  etc.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1820,  and 
again  in  1825  ;  his  last  appearance  was  in  1833,  with  his  son 
Charles  as  Othello  ;  his  strangth  failed  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  play,  and  he  was  borne  out  in  the  arms  of  his  son.  K. 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  accomplishment,  a  student  in  his 
profession,  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mimici-y  and  con- 
versation, but  irregular  in  life,  capricious  in  temper,  and 
eccentric  in  habit.  He  was  small  of  stature,  but  graceful, 
and  when  under  the  influence  of  passion  effective,  and  even 
grand.  His  countenance  was  expressive,  his  eye  brilliant, 
his  action  free  and  noble,  his  voice  flexible  and  .strong.  His 
power  of  impersonation  was  wonderful ;  in  his  best  mo- 
ments "  he  seemed  to  clutch  the  whole  idea  of  his  char- 
acter." O.  B.  FUOTHINGHAM. 

Keane  (John),  Lord,  b.  at  Belmont,  Ire.,  in  1781  ;  entered 
the  Brit,  army  ;  served  in  E^gypt,  and  in  Sp.  during  the  Pen- 
insular war,  gaining  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.  ;  commanded  the 
Brit,  expedition  against  New  Orleans  in  1814  until  super- 
seded by  Pakenham ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Xew 
Orleans ;  commanded  the  W.  I.  forces  182:5-30,  and  acted 
for  some  time  as  gov.  of  Jamaica.  In  1833  he  was  sent  to 
India,  and  during  the  Afghan  war  (1839)  captured  Ghuznee. 
D.  Aug.  24,  1844. 


Kearney,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Buffalo  co..  Neb.. 
198  m.  W.  of  Omaha.  First  town-lots  were  sold  Sept.  9. 
1872.     Pop.  1880,  1782. 

Kearney,  kar'ne  (Lawrence),  b.  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.. 
Nov.  30,  1789  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as  mdpn.  in  1807 ;  served 
on  the  coast  of  the  S.  States  during  the  war  of  1812 ;  de- 
stroyed pirates  in  the  W.  I..  Gulf  of  Mex.,  and  in  the  Levant : 
commanded  the  Chi.  squadron  in  1841.  securing  Amer.  com- 
mercial rights  ;  returned  in  1844  ;  became  com.  in  1866.  D 
Nov.  29,  1868. 

Kear'ny  (Philip),  nephew  of  the  succeeding,  b.  in  New 
York  June  2,  1815 ;  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  and  studied  law. 
but  in  1837  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  the  dragoon  regiment 
of  which  his  uncle  was  col.,  and  soon  after  visited  Europe 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  tactics  of  the  Fr.  cav.  ser- 
\ice.  Here  he  attended  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Saumur. 
and  subsequently  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Algeria,  winning 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Returned  to  the  V.  S.  in 
1840,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott  1841-44, 
under  whom  he  served  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  capt.  of  dragoons 
in  1846,  and  brevetted  major  for  Contreras  and  Churubusco. 
In  the  final  assault  on  the  city  of  Mex.  he  lost  an  arm  ;  sub- 
sequently served  in  Cal.  Resigned  Oct.  1851,  and  went  to 
Europe ;  served  in  the  It.  war  of  1859,  being  engaged  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  was  a  second  time  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  news  of  the 
outbreak  of  c.  war  in  the  U.  S.  caused  his  return  home. 
Appointed  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  of  N.  J.  troops.  In  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1862  he  commanded  a  division.  Arriving  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  he  was  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers;  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  again 
conspicuous,  and  at  Chantilly,  where  he  was  killed  while 
reconnoitring  in  advance  of  his  troops.    D.  Sept.  1,  1862. 

Kearny  (Gen.  Stephen  Watts),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.. 
Aug.  30,  1794  ;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  G.  Brit,  he 
abandoned  his  studies  at  Columbia  Coll.  and  entered  the 
army  as  first  lieut.  of  inf.  Mar.  1812;  in  the  following  Oct. 
he  was  distinguished  in  the  assault  on  Queenstown  Heights, 
and  promoted  to  be  capt.  Apr.  1813  ;  was  retained  in  the 
army,  rising  to  be  brig. -gen.  in  1846.  In  the  war  with  Mex. 
he  commanded  at  the  commencement  the  army  of  the  W.. 
which  made  conquest  of  the  prov.  of  N.  M.  ;  continued  his 
march  to  Cal.,  and  Dec.  6,  1846,  fought  the  battle  of  San 
Pascual,  where  he  was  twice  wounded  ;  subsequently  com- 
manded in  the  battles  of  San  Gabriel  and  Plains  of  Mesa. 
Jan.  8  and  9,  1847.  He  was  gov.  of  Cal.  from  Mar.  to  June 
1847;  joined  the  army  in  Mex.,  and  was  gov.  of  Vera  Cruz 
Mar.  1848,  and  May  1848  of  city  of  Mexico.  For  his  services 
he  was  brevetted  maj.-gen.  Wrote  A  Manual  for  the  E.rerci-«^ 
and  Manifurrine/  of  U.  S.  Vrar/oons,  Organic  Law,  and  Law-^ 
for  the  Gfjrt.  of  the  Terr,  of  N.  M.    D.  Oct.  31,  1848. 

Kear'sarge,  Mouiit,  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H. ;  height. 
3250  ft.  The  vessel  which  sunk  the  Alabama  in  1864  was 
named  after  this  mt.  Another  one  of  the  same  name,  in 
Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  formerly  called  Kyar-Sarga,  by  the 
Indians  Cowissewaschook,  height  2950  ft,  has  been  errone- 
ously claimed  for  this  honor.  G.  V.  Fox. 

Keats  (John),  b.  in  Lond.  in  1796 ;  served  1810-15  an  ap 
prenticeship  to  a  surgeon,  and  then  studied  in  Lond.  ; 
wrote  in  1817  a  vol.  of  verses,  followed  in  1818  by  Endymion. 
and  another  vol.  of  poems  in  1820.    D.  Feb.  24,  1821. 

Keayne  (Capt.  Robert),  b.  probably  in  Lond.  in  1594  fir 
1595 ;  was  a  merchant  tailor  ;  aided  Plymouth  colony  Ijy 
donations  as  early  as  1624.  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mass.  colony,  settling  at  Boston  in  1635.  He  was  fre- 
quently representative  for  Boston  from  16.38  to  1649 ;  was  a 
liberal  donor  to  Harvard  Coll.,  and  by  legacy  founded  a 
free  school  at  Boston,  now  the  Lat.  Gram.  School.  His 
singular  will  covers  over  50  pages,  being  perhaps  the  longest 
on  record  in  Amer. 

Ke'ble  (John),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Fairford,  Eng.,  Apr.  25,  1792 : 
passed  B.  A.  at  Corpus  Christi.  Ox.,  1810;  became  a  fellow 
of  (>riel  1811 ;  was  public  examiner  at  Ox.  1814-16 ;  took 
deacon's  orders  1815,  priest's  1816  ;  was  a  tutor  at  Ox.  1818-23  : 
became  prof,  of  poetry  1831 ;  was  one  of  the  original  Trac- 
tariaus.  and  a  leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement ;  be- 
came vicar  of  Hursley  1836.  He  wrote  the  Chr.  Year,  a  vol. 
of  sacred  poetry  ;  Lyra  Innocentium,  several  vols,  of  Sermons. 
and  other  works.  Memoir  of  him  has  been  written  by  Sir 
John  T.  Coleridge.     D.  Mar.  29,  1866. 

Kecskemet',  town  of  Hungary.  The  annual  cattle-faii 
held  here  is  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Pop.  44,887. 
Keen  (William  Williams),  M.  I).,  b.  in  Phila.  Jan.  19. 
1837  ;  entered  Brown  Univ.  in  1859  and  Jefferson  Med.  Coll. 
in  1862  ;  studied  1864  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  ;  returned 
in  ]w>i.  and  began  practising  in  Phila. ;  became  proprietor 
of  the  Plnla.  School  of  Anat. ;  lectured  on  anat.  at  this  iiist. 
and  on  i)athological  anat.  at  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  and  was 
appointed  trustee  of  Brown  Univ.  and  Crozer  Theological 
Sem.,  and  surgeon  to  St.  jNIary's  Hospital,  PhUa.  His  prin. 
writings  are  Gunshot  Wounds,  Practical  Anat.,  A)iatomical. 
Pa/holofyical,  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Chloral. 

Keene,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.. 
92  m.  N.  W.  of  Boston.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a 
c.-h.,  city  hall,  and  high-school  building.  Central  Square  is 
I>lanted  with  trees  and  contains  a  soldiers'  monument. 
Pop.  1870.  .5971  ;  1880,  6784. 

Keen'er  (John  C),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Baltimore  1819 :  ed.  at 
Wesleyan  Acad.,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  at  WesleyanUniv.. 
Middletown,  Conn.  ;  was  ed.  of  the  Neiv  Orleans  Chr.  Advo- 
cate (M.  E.  Ch.  S.)  from  1865  to  1870,  and  was  elected  bp.  in 
that  yr.  In  1873  he  visited  the  S.  Meth.  missions  in  Mex., 
which  were  at  that  time  intrusted  to  his  superintendence. 
He  is  author  of  Post  Oak  Circuit. 

Keese'vllle,  Essex  co.  and  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Au  Sable  River,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween those  COS.,  4  m.  W.  of  Lake  Champlain  and  150  m.  N. 
of  Albany.  Iron  and  nail  works  are  the  principal  industry. 
Pop.  1880.  2181. 
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Keller,  kee'fer  (Joseph  Warren),  b.  iu  Bethel,  O.,  Jan. 
SO.  1831):  stHiiied  at  Antioch  Coll. :  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S5S ;  major  3d  O.  Inf.  Apr.  27.  1861  :  Heut.-col.  Feb.  12,  1862 ; 
col.  of  110th  O.  Inf.  Sept.  30.  1862:  was  severely  wounded  in 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  1864;  having  served  in  W.  Va., 
Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  and  Ga.,  was  brevetted  bri^.-gen.  Nov.  30, 
1864;  brig.-gen.  Dee.  1864;  maj.-gen.  by  brevet  July  1,  186.5; 
resumed  practice  of  law  1865  ;  elected  to  O.  senate  1868, 
serving  till  1870  ;  delegate  to  Rep.  National  Convention  1876 ; 
M.  C.  1876  ;  re-elected  1878  and  1880  ;  commander  of  Grand 
Army  of  Kepiiblie,  dept.  of  O..  1868-70;  became  ■vice-com- 
mander-in-chief May  8.  1872  ;  speaker  House  of  Reps.  Dec.  5, 
1881,  to  Mar.  4,  18*^  :  again  M.  C.  1883-85. 

Keitli,  keeth  (Geouge\  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  about  1640  ; 
was  ed.  for  the  Presb.  ministry  at  the  L'niv.  of  Aberdeen ; 
adopted  Quaker  principles  about  1664.  In  1682  he  took 
charge  of  a  Quaker  school  at  Edmonton,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  preaching  without  license  U684i.  Soon  afterward  he 
came  to  Amer.  ;  became  surveyor-gen.  of  E.  Jersey,  and  in 
1689  took  charge  of  a  Quaker  school  in  Phila.  He  became 
involved  in  controversy  with  his  own  sect,  and  came  into 
collision  with  AVilliam  Penn,  whom  he  charged  with  deism, 
and  by  whom  he  was  denounced  as  an  apostate.  K.  there- 
upon foimded  a  sect  known  as  Keithians,  Chr.  Quakers,  or 
Bap.  Quakers,  but  ultimately  entered  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  From 
1702  to  1705  he  made  a  tour  of  the  N.  colonies,  converted  and 
baptized  many  Quakers.  Returning  to  Eng.  in  1706.  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Edburton  in  Susses.  Wrote  many  theo- 
logical tracts  both  for  and  against  Quakerism,  also  a  Xew 
Theory  of  (he  Longitude.    D.  about  1715. 

Keith  (George  Keith-Elphixstoxe>,  Admiral,  Viscovnt, 
b.  at  Elphinstoiie.  Scot..  Jan.  12. 1746  :  entered  the  navy,  and, 
as  post-capt.  commanding  the  frigate  Perseus,  took  part  in 
the  action  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  1793  he  served  under  Lord 
Hood  at  Toulon,  and  as  admiral  was  despatched  in  1795  to 
operate  against  the  Dut.  colonies.  He  took  possession  of 
Cape  Colony  in  S.  Afr..  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the 
Jlolucca  Islands ;  in  Aug.  1796  captured  a  Dut.  squadron 
near  Saldanha  Bay.  W.  Afr.,  and  was  created  an  Irish  peer. 
In  Mar.  1800  he  blockaded  Massena  iu  Genoa,  co-operating 
with  the  Aus.,  who  took  that  city.  He  aided  Abercrombie 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  in  1815  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet,  which  prevented  the  escape  of  Nap.  I.  In 
1814  he  was  created  Viscount  Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the 
Vnited  Kingdom.    D.  Mar.  10,  1823. 

Keitt,  kit  (Lawrence  M.),  b.  in  Orangeburg  dist.,  S.  C, 
Oct.  4,  1824.  grad.  at  the  State  CoU.,  Columbia,  in  1843 ;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1845 ;  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  184,8,  and  to  Cong,  in  1853.  which 
position  he  held  until  he  resigned  it  in  the  winter  of  1860-61. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  Confed.  Cong.,  which  met  in 
Montgomery  on  Feb.  4, 1861 ;  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  consts.  for  the  Confed.  States  ;  entered  the 
military  service  with  a  col.'s  commission,  and  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  in  repelling  the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor, 
June  3,  ISW.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Kelat',  the  cap.  of  Belooehistan,  in  a  narrow  valley  6(X)0 
ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  ■with  walls,  and  has  some 
importance  as  a  fortress.     Pop.  estimated  at  20.000. 

Kellermaun'  (Francois  Christophe),  b.  at  Strasbourg 
1735  ;  was  brig.-gen.  when  the  Revolution  of  1789  broke  out, 
and  was  made  gen. -in-chief.  He  won  the  battle  of  Valmy 
in  1792  against  the  allies,  who  were  marching  on  Paris ;  was 
arrested  in  1793,  and  remained  in  prison  until  1794.  He  com- 
manded in  1795  the  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  It.,  and  Nap. 
made  him  duke  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  Fr.  On  the  fall  of 
the  empire  in  1815  he  rallied  to  the  Bourbons.    D.  1820. 

Kel'ley  (William  Darrah),  b.  in  Phila.  Apr.  12,  1814. 
He  was  (183.5-391  a  jeweller  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  Phila.  bar  in  1841 ;  became  a  leading  Dem. ;  was  atty.- 
gen.  of  Pa.  184.5-46,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  1846- 
56  ;  in  18.54  became  a  Rep.  :  was  M.  C.  1861-82. 

Kel'logg  (Clara  Louise),  b.  in  Sumterville,  S.  C,  July 
1842.  of  N.  jiarentage  and  ancestry.  A  jt.  after  her  birth 
the  family  removed  to  New  Haven.  Conn.",  and  resided  there 
till  18.56,  when  they  went  to  New  York.  Here  the  young 
girl's  mu.sical  education  was  begun  under  teachers  of  the 
first  rank.  She  studied  with  intense  industry,  ambition,  and 
passion  for  art,  and  was  brought  out  in  the  character  of 
Gilda  (Rigole(to)  at  the  Acad,  of  Music  in  the  season  of  1861- 
62.  In  1867  she  appeared  in  Lond.  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Returning  to  the  L'.  S.  in  1868,  she  made  a  brilliant  tour 
through  the  States  till  1872,  when  she  again  accepted  a 
Lond.  engagement,  and  sang  at  Drun,'  Lane  with  Nilsson. 
About  1877  she  determined  to  establish  in  Amer.  on  a  popu- 
lar basis  the  Eng.  opera.  Into  this  enterprise  she  threw  her- 
self with  all  her  accu.stomed  energy,  assuming  the  direction 
of  the  pieces,  the  training  of  the  singers,  and  in  gen.  the  con- 
duct of  the  business.  Her  labors  were  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  In  the  W.  cities  her  popularity  is  immense. 
Miss  K.  has  a  fine  musical  organization,  great  capacity  for 
labor,  a  retentive  memory,  severe  conscientiousness  as  an 
artist,  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  a  voice  of  great  compass 
and  purity.  O.  B.  Frothis<;uam. 

Kellogg  (Francis  W.\  b.  at  Worthington,  Mass.,  May 
30,  1810;  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Midi.,  and  became  a 
lumber-merchant.  After  serving  in  the  legislature  he  was 
elected  M.  C.  iu  1858,  re-elected  in  18()0  and  1802.  and  appoint- 
ed in  1865  collector  of  internal  reveiuie  for  the  dist.  of  Ala.  ; 
was  returned  to  Cong,  from  Ala.  in  1868. 

Kellogg  (Stephkn  Wricht),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Shelburne, 
Mass.,  Apr.  .5,  1822,  grad.  at  Vale  in  1846;  became  a  lawyer 
of  Waterbury.  Conn.  :  clerk  of  the  State  senate  1851  :  was  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature;  judge  of  probate  18.t4-6».»; 
elected  in  1871  as  rep.  in  Cong.,  and  re-elected  in  1873,  but 
defeated  in  1875, 

Kellogg  iWiLLiAMt,  b.  in  Ashtabula  co..  O.,  July  8.  1814  ; 
removed  to  111.  in  1837 :  studied  law ;  was  member  of  the 
State  legislature  1849-.50.  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  3  yrs.  ; 
elected  to  Cong,  in  1856,  re-elected  in  1858  and  1860 ;  appoint- 


ed in  1864  minister  resident  in  Guatemala,  and  in  1866  chief- 
justice  of  Neb. 

Kellogg  I  William  Pitt),  b.  in  Vt.  in  1830;  removed  in 
1848  to  111.  ;  became  a  lawj'er  in  1854.  chief-justice  of  Neb.  in 
1861 ;  served  as  a  col.  in  the  c.  war.  and  became  a  brig.-gen. ; 
was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans ;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  La.  1868-71 :  was  in  1872  declared  elected  gov.  of  La. 
for  the  term  ending  in  1877  ;  again  U.  S.  Senator  1877-83  ; 
M.  C.  188.3-85. 

Kel'ly  (Robert),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  10,  1808, 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1826 ;  joined  his  brothers  in  mercan- 
tile business,  retiring  in  18:37  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  education.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Free 
Acad.  ;  was  pres.  of  the  board  of  education  and  a  regent  of 
the  L'niv.  of  the  State ;  also  a  trustee  of  New  York  and 
Madison  univs.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  L*niv.  of  Roches- 
ter. He  was  pres.  of  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  ;  became  city  chamberlain.    D.  Apr.  27,  1856. 

Kelly  (William),  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  4,  1807.  His  father 
d.  182.5,  leaving  3  sons,  John,  William,  and  Robert,  all  minors. 
The  two  first,  aided  by  Robert  after  leaving  coU..  ably  con- 
ducted business  until  1837.  when.  John  having  d.  in  18-36,  the 
other  brothers  retired.  In  1842  William  purchased  an  estate 
near  Rhinebeck,  and  became  a  farmer  ;  pres.  of  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  1854  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Coll.  at  Ovid,  and  pres.  of  its  board  ;  was  many 
yrs.  pres.  of  the  trustees  of  Rochester  Univ.  and  of  the 
board  of  Vassar  Coll.  ;  pres.  of  the  Bap.  educational  com- 
mission, and  active  in  many  charitable,  religious,  and  busi- 
ness enterprises ;  was  N.  Y.  State  senator  1855-56,  and  Dem. 
candidate  for  gov.  in  1860.    D.  Jan.  14,  1872. 

Kelp,  Barilla,  or  Varec,  names  applied  to  the  ashes 
or  products  of  incineration  of  fea-weeds.  These  products 
were  once  the  sole  source  of  the  valuable  alkali  soda,  for 
making  soap  and  glass.  At  present  the  chief  interest  that 
attaches  to  K.  is  as  the  priu.  material  from  which  the  ele- 
ment iodine  is  obtained. 

Kem'ble,  a  name  distinguished  from  first  to  last  in  the 
records  of  the  Eng.  stage.  The  founder  of  the  family,  Roger, 
himself  an  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  b.  in  Hereford. 
Eng.,  Mar.  1.  1721,  d.  in  1802.  had  12  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Sarah,  man-ied  an  actor  named  Siddons.  (See  Mrs. 
Slddoxs.  )  The  oldest  son  was  John  Philip,  b.  in  Prescot. 
Lancashire,  Eng..  Feb.  1, 17.57.  This  was  the  "  great  Kemble." 
He  made  his  first  appearance  at  Wolverhampton  Jan.  8, 1  ■  1 6. 
in  the  character  of  Theodosius ;  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Lond.  at  Drury  Lane,  in  Sept.  1783.  as  Hamlet.  In  1817  he 
took  leave  of  the"  Lond.  stage,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lausanne.  Switz..  where  he  d.  Feb.  20.  1823.  Mr.  K.'s  style 
of  acting  was  more  suited  to  the  lofty  and  majestic  than  to 
the  pathetic  and  tender.  His  pei-son  was  of  heroic  mould, 
his  action  was  stately,  his  declamation  noble  and  true.  In 
moments  of  pa.ssion  he  rose  to  great  power.  But  his  form 
lacked  suppleness,  his  limbs  were  rigid,  his  voice  was  husky 
and  unmusical,  and  a  constitutional  asthma  gave  a  labored 
character  to  his  utterance. — George  Stephen,  brother  of  the 
foregoing,  b.  in  Kingston.  Herefordshire.  May  3.  1758:  d. 
June  5,  1822.— ELizABETHiMrs.  Whitlocki,  sister  of  the  above, 
b.  in  Warrington.  Lancashire.  Apr.  2,  1761  ;  d.  Feb.  27,  1836. 
—Charles.  11th  child  of  Roger,  b.  at  Brecon,  S.  Wales,  Nov. 
27,  1775  ;  d.  in  Lond.  Nov.  12.  18.54.— Frances  Anne  (com- 
monly called  •■  Fanny  "),  daughter  of  Charles,  b.  in  Lond.  in 
1811.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Oct.  29  as  Juliet  to  her  father's  Romeo.  In  1832  she  came  to 
the  L'.  S.  with  her  father.  In  18;J4  she  married  Mr.  Pierce 
Butler,  a  Phila.  gentleman  of  wealth,  and  retired  from  the 
stage.  The  marriage  being  unhappy,  she  obtained  a  divorce 
in  the  courts  of  Pa.  Since  1848  Mrs.  Keinble  has  been  known 
as  a  reader  of  Shakspeare  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and 
in  G.  Brit.— Adelaide,  younger  sister  of  Frances,  b.  in  Lond. 
in  1820.  Her  talents  were  brilliant,  but  her  mairiage  in  1843 
to  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris  prevented  her  pursuing  her  career.— 
Her  son.  Algernon  Charles,  married  the  daughter  of  Pres. 
Grant  in  Mav  1874.  O.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Kemble  ((touvernel-rX  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  25.  1786. 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  inl80:i;  visited  the  leading  countries 
fif  Europe,  then  agitated  by  the  wai-s  of  Nap.  ;  visited  the 
Mediten-anean  ports,  and  transacted  business  for  the  U.  S. 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Algiers  about  1815 ;  established 
in  1817  the  W.  Pt.  Foundry  at  Cold  Spring ;  was  M.  C.  1837- 
41,  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  N.  Y.  in  1846: 
was  one  of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the  Hudson  River 
R.  R.,  and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  Panama  R.  R.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  9  survivors  of  the  Tontine  Association  of  New 
York,  organized  in  1790.  and  at  his  death  the  accumulated 
profits  were  divided.    D.  Sept.  16,  1875. 

Kemp  (JamesK  D.  D.,  b.  in  Scot,  in  17W,  grad.  at  Mar- 

ischal  Coll..  Aberdeen,  in  1786:  came  to  the  I'.  S.  in  1787: 

,  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1789:  held  various  rectorships 

I  in  Md.,  in  which  diocese  he  became  in  1814  a  suffragan,  and 

in  1816  the  diocesan  bp.    He  was  1816-27  provost  of  the  Stale 

Univ.     I).  Oct.  28.  1827. 

Kemp  (John  I.  Cardisal,  b.  at  Wye.  Eng.,  in  i:i80:  was 
amliassatlor  to  Aragoiiin  1415;  bp.  of  Rochester  in  1419.  of 
Chichester  in  1421.  of  Lond.  iu  Nov.  of  the  same  yr.  :  chan- 
'  cellor  and  abp.  of  York  in  1426  :  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 
]4:i2:  joint  ambassador  to  Fr.  and  made  cardinal-priest  in 
1439  :  endowed  the  Coll.  of  Wye  in  1447  :  again  chancellor  in 
1450 :  made  cardinal-bp.  and  "abp.  of  Canterbury  by  papal 
,  bull  in  14.52.     D.  Mar.  22.  1454. 

Kem'per  (Ja(  kson),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Pleasant  Valley. 
!  N.  v.,  Dec.  24. 178St,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1809;  in  1811 
took  deacon's  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  and  iu  1812  was  or- 
dained a  priest.    After  holding  rectorships  in  Phila.  for  20 
vrs.,  and  one  for  some  time  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  he  was  made 
I  missionarv  bp.  of  Ind.  and  Mo.,  and  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  "la..  Wis.,  etc.    In  1854  he  became  bp.  of  Wis.    D. 
I  Mav  24.  1870. 

Kemper  (James  Lawsox).  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Va.,  in  1824, 
,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Va.,  in  1844 :  studied  law  ;  was  10 
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yrs.  member  of  the  Va.  legiMature,  2  yrs.  speaker ;  col.  of 
7th  Va.  regiment  C.  S.  A.  in  1861 ;  briar.-jren.  1862,  maj.-fren. 
1864 :  distinguished  liimself  at  most  of  the  battles  on  the 
Peninsula ;  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg ; 
elected  gov.  of  Va.  in  1873. 

Keni'pis  (Thoji.\s  a),  b.  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne,  in 
13-^0;  his  family  name  was  Hamerken  (Lat.  Malleolus).  In 
1400  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  of  which  his 
elder  brother  was  prior,  and  in  1413  was  ordained  priest  ;  in 
14:25  was  elected  sub-prior.  He  wrote  several  books.  But 
the  book  which  sent  his  name  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world  is  his  Be  Iinilalione  Chriati,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bible,  is  the  book  most  read  in  the  whole  of  Chr. 
lit.    D.July  26,  1471. 

Ken  (Thomas),  b.  at  Berkhamstead,  Eng.,  in  July  1637 ; 
was  ed.  at  Winchester  and  Ox.  ;  travelled  oh  the  Continent 
1674;  became  in  1679  chaplain  to  Mary,  princess  of  Orange 
(the  future  queen  of  Eng.)  ;  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Dartmouth 
in  the  Tangier  expedition,  and  subsequently  (1684)  to  Charles 
II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  lie  was  one  of  the  7  bps.  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  obey  illegal  commands  of  that 
monarch.  He,  however,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  III.,  and  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
D.  Mar.  19,  1711. 

Ken'dall  (.\.mos),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 
1789,  gi'ad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1811 ;  in  1814  became  a  lawyer  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  for  a  time  a  tutor  in  Henry 
Clay's  family.  He  afterward  removed  to  Georgetown,  Ky., 
where  he  was  P.  M.  and  ed.  of  the  Anjus,  a  Dem.  newspaper. 
In  1829  Jackson  made  him  4th  auditor  of  the  treas.  He  was 
1835-40  P.  M.-gen.  In  1845  he  became  manager  of  Prof. 
Morse's  interest  in  the  telegraph  business.  He  founded  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Wash.,  and  was  a  benefactor  of 
Columbian  Coll.  and  of  the  Bap.  ch.,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  wrote  a  work  on  his  Life  and  Times  and  a  Life 
of  Anilrur  .hirkson.    D.  Nov.  12, 1869. 

Kendall  (George  Wilkins),  b.  at  Amher.st,  N.  H.,  in 
1807  ;  became  a  printer ;  in  1835  he  settled  in  New  Orleans, 
where,  with  F.  A.  Lumsden,  he  founded  the  Picayune  news- 
paper. He  took  part  in  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  of  1841,  and 
during  the  Mex.  war  was  with  Gens.  Taylor  and  Scott  as 
correspondent  for  his  newspaper.  He  wrote  Narrative  of 
the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition  and  The  War  between  the 
v.  S.  and  Mex.,  with  costly  illustrations.  In  1862  he  removed 
to  Comal  CO.,  Tex.,  where  he  had  a  large  grazing  rauche. 
D.  Oct.  21,  1867. 

Kendall  Creek,  on  R.  R.,  McKean  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1880, 
26SI). 

Ken'dallvllle,  city  and  R.  R.  June,  of  Noble  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  1870,  2164  :  1880,  2373. 

Ken'drlck  (.\sahel  Clark),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Poult- 
iiey,  Vt.,  Dec.  7,  1809,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1831 ;  was 
prof,  first  of  anc.  langs.,  and  subsequently  of  the  Gr.  lang. 
alone,  in  the  literary  and  tlienlogicMl  sem.  at  Hamilton 
(which  afterward  became  Madison  liiiv.)  from  1831  to  1850  ; 
afterward  prof,  of  Gr.  in  the  Univ.  of  Rochester.  He  wrote 
several  introductory  Gr.  text-books ;  prepared  editions  of  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  and  of  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes  ; 
wrote  a  Life  of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  and  a  'Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  Amer.  reviser  of  N.  T. 

Kendrick  (Henry  L.),  b.  in  N.  H.  in  1812,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1835 ;  was  retained  at  the  Acad,  for  12  yrs.  as  assistant  prof, 
of  chem.,  mineralogy,  and  geol.,  in  the  mean  time  ha\ing  at- 
tained the  rank  of  capt.  in  1846.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  XevB.  Cruz,  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  defence  of  Puebla,  where  he  gained  the  brevet 
of  major.  From  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  principally 
in  garrison  and  on  frontier  duty  ;  was  for  5  yrs.  in  command 
of  a  post  in  N.  M. ;  prof,  of  chem.,  mineralogy,  and  geol.  at 
the  Military  Acad.  18.57-82. 

Ken'ltes  [Heb.  Keijni  and  Kay ni ;  Or.  Kei-aioil,  a  col- 
le<'tive  name  for  a  tribe  or  race  which  resided  in  the  dists. 
adjoining  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Heb.  Exo- 
dus. They  were  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  those  tribes 
by  their  friendship  with  the  Hebs.  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  was  a  K. 

Kennebec'  River  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake.  Me.,  al- 
though its  prin.  head-stream,  the  Moose  River,  rises  more 
than  50  m.  W.  of  that  lake.  The  river  falls  some  1000  ft.  in 
100  m.,  reaching  tide-water  at  Augusta,  where  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  large  dam,  affording  great  water-power. 

Kennebunk,  Me.    See  Appendix. 

Ken'nedy  (Anthony),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1811 ;  re- 
moved in  childhood  to  Va. ;  studied  law,  and  became  a 
planter  and  cotton-manufacturer ;  in  legislature  of  A'a.  1839- 
43 ;  returned  to  Baltimore  in  18.50 ;  was  elected  to  Md.  leg- 
islature in  1856,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  1857-63. 

Kennedy  (John  Pendleton),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Baltimore, 
jNId.,  Oct.  25,  1795;  was  ed.  at  the  I'niv.  of  Md.,  where  he 
grad.  in  1812 ;  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battles  of 
Bladensburg  and  N.  Point ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  m  1816;  became  chief  ed.  of  a  new  publication 
entitled  Ttie  Red  Look,  issued  every  2  weeks,  and  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  articles  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1820  he  was 
returned  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  State 
legislature.  In  ls.32  he  pub.  a  work  of  fiction  entitled  The 
Swallow  Barn,  which  (-(insisted  of  a  collection  of  sketches  of 
Va.  country  life  soon  after  the  Revolution.  In  1835  appeared 
his  celebrated  Horseshoe  liobin.son.  The  hero  was  a  Revolu- 
1  ionary  soldier  of  S.  C.  In  I8a5  appeared  his  Bob  of  tlie  Bowl. 
In  tins  yr.  he  was  elected  M.  C.  from  Md.  In  the  Presiden- 
I  lal  canvass  in  1840  he  was  one  of  the  electors  for  liis  State 
<.n  the  HaiTison  ticket.  In  this  yr.  he  pub.  the  annals  of 
Ouodlibet,  which  was  a  burlesque  or  satire  on  the  political 
i.ssues  of  the  day.  In  1846  he  was  again  returned  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  State  legislature,  of  which  body 
he  was  made  speaker,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  meas- 
ures which  were  then  adopted  to  resume  the  payment  of  the 
State  debt  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.    lu 


politics  Mr.  K.  was  an  ardent  and  earnest  Whig  of  the  Henry 
Clay  school.  In  1849  he  pub.  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Will- 
iam Wirt.  In  the  same  >t.  (1849)  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
his  alma  mater.  He  was  also  v.-p.  of  the  Md.  Historical 
Society.  In  18.52  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Fillmore  sec.  of 
the  navy.  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  Japan  expedi- 
tion of  Com.  Perry  and  the  second  Arctic  exploration  of  Dr. 
Kane  were  mainly  due.  During  the  late  war  Mr.  K.'s  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  on  the  Federal  side.  D.  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Aug.  18,  1870.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Kennedy  (Joseph  C.  G."),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
Apr.  1,  1813 ;  ed.  at  Allegheny  Coll. ;  was  supt.  of  the  U.  S. 
census  of  18.50  and  1860,  sec.  to  the  National  Inst,  and  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society  in  18-54 ;  sent  as  com.  to  Europe  in  1851 
to  investigate  the  administration  of  census  ;  appointed  U.  S. 
examiner  into  the  condition  of  national  banks  ;  wi'ote  Cen- 
sus of  \m)and  1860,  Hist,  and  Statistics  of  Md. 
Kennett  Sq[uare,  Pa.  See  Appendix. 
Keno'»ilia,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Kenosha  co.. 
Wis.,  on  Lake  Mich.,  51  m.  N.  of  Chicago  and  34  m.  S.  of  Mil- 
waukee, almost  in  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  2  public  parks,  and  is  hence  styled  the  "Park 
City."     Pop.  1870,  4309  ;  1880,  5039. 

Ken'rlck  (Francis  Patrick),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire., 
Dec.  3,  1797;  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordaine(l  a 
priest  in  1821.  He  was  sent  to  Amer.,  and  was  for  9  yrs. 
conductor  of  the  R.  Cath.  sem.  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  In  i830 
he  was  made  bp.  of  Arath  in  jmrtibus,  and  coadjutor  to  Bp. 
Con  well  of  Phila.,  to  which  see  he  was  translated  in  1842. 
He  founded  the  sem.  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo ;  in  1851 
became  abp.  of  Baltimore,  in  1852  apostolic  delegate,  and  in 
1859  honorary  primate  of  the  U.  S.  He  pub.  Theologia  I)oq- 
tnatica,  Theologia  Morales,  and  several  other  works,  mostly 
polemical.    D.  July  8,  1863. 

Kenrick  (Peter  Richard^  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Dublin  in  18(X) ;  was  trained  at  Maynooth  ; 
became  a  R.  Cath.  priest  in  Ire. ;  emigrated  to  the  V.  S.,  and 
was  vicar-gen.  to  his  brother.  In  1841  he  was  made  bp.  of 
Drasa  inpartibus,  and  coadjutor  to  the  bp.  of  St.  Louis,  to 
which  see  he  was  translated  in  1843.  In  1847  he  became  the 
first  abp.  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  written  The  Holy  House  of 
Loretto,  Anglican  Ordinations,  etc. 

Ken'sett  (John  Frederick),  b.  Mar.  22,  1818,  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  d.  in  New  York  Dec.  14,  1872  ;  worked  as  a  lad  with 
his  uncle,  Alfred  Daggett,  an  engraver ;  went  to  Eng.  in  1840, 
and  began  the  practice  of  landscape  art  in  1845  ;  passed  sev- 
eral yrs.  in  Eng.  and  Europe,  studying  nature  in  Switz.,  in 
Sic,  and  in  It.  In  1818  he  returned  to  Amer.,  and  was 
equally  faithful  in  his  study  of  native  scenery.  Mr.  K.  be- 
longed to  the  "realistic  school,"  as  it  is  called,  but  was  pol- 
ished, harmonious,  sweet,  and  sympathetic.  He  was  made 
a  memlier  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Design  in  1849. 

Kent,  R.  R.  June,  Portage  co.,  O.,  31  m.  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  liere  afi'ords  a  fine 
water-power.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  superior 
window-glass  from  the  pure  white  sand  rock  which  abounds 
here.     Pop.  1880,  3309. 

Kent  (Edward),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1802, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1821 ;  engaged  in  legal  practice  at  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  1825;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1829-33, 
mayor  of  Bangor  for  2  yrs.  and  gov.  in  1838  and  1840.  In 
1843  he  was  com.  for  settling  the  Me.  boundary-line  under 
Asliburton  treaty  ;  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  1849-54;  in  1859  as- 
sociate justice  of  State  supreme  court.    D.  Maj'  19,  1877. 

Kent  I  Edward  Augustus),  Duke  op,  b.  Nov.  2,  1767,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  George  III. ;  jouied  the  army ;  was  a|>- 
pointed  gov.  of  N.  S.  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit, 
forces  in  X.  Amer.  On  his  return  to  Eur<jpe  he  married  (May 
20,  1818)  a  Ger.  princess,  Maria  Louisa  Victoria  (b.  1786,  d. 
Mar.  16,  1861),  widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  From  this  marriage  the  reigning 
queen  of  Eng.,  Alexandrina  Victoria,  was  b.  in  1819.  D.  Jan. 
23,  1820. 

Kent  (James),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philippi,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1763, 
grad.  at  Yale  in  1781 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1787,  and 
settled  at  Poughkeepsie  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1790  and  1792.  In  1793  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  be- 
came a  master  in  chancery,  a  leader  among  the  Federalists, 
and  prof,  of  law  in  Columbia  Coll.  In  1797  he  became  re- 
corder of  New  York  ;  in  1798-1804  was  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  N.  Y.,  and  in  1804-14  chief -justice.  In  the 
latter  yr.  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  N.  Y.,  which  office 
he  held  till  1823.  He  was  in  1822  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  at  Albany ;  in  1824  resumed  his  professor- 
ship in  Columbia  Coll.  His  prin.  work  is  Commentaiies  on 
Amer.  Law.    D.  Dec.  12,  1847. 

Kent  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Calvert  co.,  Md.,  Jan.  14, 1779 ; 
was  ed.  as  a  pliys. ;  was  M.  C.  1811-15  and  1821-26;  gov.  of 
Md.  1826-29,  and  U   S.  Senator  1833-37.    D.  Nov.  24,  1837. 

Kent  Island,  the  largest  island  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
belongs  to  Md.  It  is  15  m.  long,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  the 
site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  the  State  ;  was  colouiz-^^. 
in  1631  by  William  Claiborne.    Pop.  1870,  1847 ;  1880,  2137. 

Kentlaiid,  Ind.    See  Appendix. 

Ken'ton,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  C,  on  head- 
waters of  the  Scioto  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
Pop.  1870,  2610  ;  1880,  3940. 

Kenton  (Simon),  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Apr.  3,  1755; 
went  to  Ky.  at  the  age  of  18 ;  associated  with  early  pioneers  ; 
acted  for  some  time  as  a  spy  for  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Brit, 
gov.  of  Va. ;  participated  in  the  war  of  independence  W.  of 
the  Alleghanies  ;  returned  to  Va.  in  1784  ;  removed  his  family 
to  Ky.,  and  continued  to  take  part  in  all  Indian  wars  until 
Wayne's  campaign  in  1793.  He  "  took  up  "  immense  tracts 
of  land,  but  when  they  became  valuable  they  were  inva- 
riably lost  to  him  through  the  invasion  of  settlers ;  took 
part  with  the  Ky.  troops  in  the  second  was  with  Eng.,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames ;  finally  hardlands  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  legislature  of  Kv.  and  a  pension  by  the  U.  S. 
Cong.    D.  Apr.  29,  1836. 
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K.entuck.'y,  oue  of  the  central  States  of  the  Miss.  Val- 
lev,  between 
S2'^  3'  and  89° 
2ti'  W.  Ion., 
and  between 
m"  30'  and  39° 
0'  X.  hit.  :  ex- 
treme lenjrth 
from  E.  to 
W..  about  400 
m.  ;  greatest 
breadth  from 
N.  to  S..  ITv; 
m. ;  boundeil 
N.  E.  bv  W. 
Va.,  N.  N.  E  . 
N.,andN.  W. 
by  O.,  Tnd., 
and  111.,  S.  by 
Tenn.,  and 
S.  E.  by  Va. 
Area,  40,400 
sq.  m.  or  25,- 
8.56,000  acres. 
The  State  lies 
wholly  with- 
in the  :Miss.  Valley,  and  all  but  about  1000  sq.  m.  of  it  in  the 
sub-valley  of  the  O. 

Toi)ography  —  Mouiitains,  Eirers,  Etc. — K.  is  divided  into  : 
(1)  the  mt.-dist.,  in  the  E.  and  S.  E.  sections  of  the  State, 
covering  about  4000  sq.  m.  :  (2)  the  table-land,  including  all 
the  region  W.  to  the  Miss.  Through  tins  table-land  the  rivers 
of  the  State  plough  deep  furrows.  The  mt.-dists.  have  the 
gen.  characteristics  of  the  Alleghany  range,  being  simple 
regular  curves  of  great  X.  and  S.  extension,  but  compara- 
tively narrow  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction— Pine  Mt.  for  in- 
stance, having  a  length  of  70  m.  and  an  average  width  of 
not  over  5  m..  and  rising  in  the  ridges  of  Kne  Mt.  and 
Cumberland  Mt.  to  the  height  of  fully  3000  ft.  The  State  is 
weU  watered.  The  river-valleys  are  deeply  incised,  have 
a  gen.  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  trend,  with  considerable  .stretches  of 
table-land  lying  between,  and  an  average  elevation  of  400 
ft.  above  the  streams.  The  river-valleys  are  rarely  more 
than  2  m.  in  width.  As  we  proceed  eastward  from  the 
Miss.,  the  table-lands  lise  gradually.  Lexington  is  1070  ft. 
above  the  sea.  and  from  it  the  land  slopes  in  every  direc- 
tion. About  850  m.  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State  are  river- 
line,  including  the  Big  Sandy,  the  O..  and  the  Miss.  The  2 
largest  tributaries  of  the  O.  (as  well  as  many  smaller  ones), 
the  Cumberland  and  Tenn.,  have  their  ultimate  sources  in 
the  mt.-dist.  of  the  State,  and  both,  after  a  wide  detour  to 
the  S.,  return  to  tlie  State,  and,  crossing  it,  pour  their  wa- 
ters into  the  O.  Otlier  affluents  of  the  O.  are  Clark's  River, 
Tradewater  River.  Green,  Salt,  Kentucky,  and  Licking  riv- 
ers, and  still  farther  E.  the  Little  Sandy.  The  Miss,  has  a 
few  small  tributary  streams  in  the  State.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  slackwater  navigation  improvements,  K.  will 
have  nearly  4000  m.  of  navigable  waters  in  her  bounds. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  most  important  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  K.  are  its  rich  and  abundant  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron.  The  whole  coal-area  is  about  14,000  sq.  m.. 
of  which  10,000  are  in  the  E.  and  4000  in  the  W.  basin.  Most 
of  this  coal,  especially  in  the  W.,  is  a  soft  bituminous  coal, 
though  some  cannel  is  found ;  it  resembles  the  Eng.  coal. 
The  iron  dist.  of  the  State  covers  about  20,000  sq.  m.,  in  al- 
most all  of  which  ores  of  such  richness  as  to  pay  well  for 
working  are  found.  Lead  exists  in  the  Trenton  and  Cin- 
cinnati limestones  and  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  but 
has  not  been  successfully  worked.  Building-stone  of  ex- 
cellent quality  exists  in  several  sections,  and  is  exported  to 
some  extent.  Silver  ore  has  been  found  near  Cumberland 
Falls.  A  more  remarkable  contribution  to  economic  geol- 
ogy is  that  afforded  by  tlie  salt  springs  or  licks  of  the  State. 
The  skeletons  of  the  buffalo  and  the  deer,  and  below  these 
of  the  elephant,  the  mastodon,  and  mammoth,  the  fossil 
elk,  and  a  species  of  musk-ox,  lie  in  countless  numbers.  Big 
Bone  Lick  in  Boone  co.  has  in  an  area  of  about  60  acres 
many  thousands  of  these  fossil  skeletons.  There  are  im- 
merous  medicinal  springs  of  great  virtue  in  the  State  ;  those 
of  Harrodsburg,  Blue  Lick,  etc.  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  sulphur.  Saltpetre,  gypsum,  and  selenite  abound 
in  the  caves.  The  caverns  of  the  State  form  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features  ;  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  the  most  widely 
known  of  the  thousands  in  the  State.  In  some  places  there 
are  "  sink-holes,"  considerable  tracts  often  containing  trees 
of  large  size,  under  which  the  roof  of  the  cavern  has  given 
way  and  precipitated  these  patches  uvhich  are  from  .W  to 
150  ft.  or  more  in  diameter)  to  the  floor  of  tlie  cavern,  often 
200  or  .300  ft.  below.  In  some  cases  these  sink-lioles  become 
partially  filled  with  water ;  in  othei-s  the  trees  and  slirubs 
continue  to  grow  and  stretch  up  toward  tlie  liirht. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  soil  of  the  Ciiiciimaii  ba.^in,  which 
includes  the  entire  blue-grass  region,  is  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  rocks  of  tiie  Ciiuiiinati  group.  This 
crumbling  blue  limestone,  whicli  falls  to  i>ieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  renders  the  soil  derived  from  it  one  of  surpassing 
fertility.  Hemp  and  tobacco,  botli  exhausting  crops,  can 
be  produced  on  these  lands  in  undiminished  quantities  for 
a  score  or  more  of  yrs.  in  succession,  and  their  rich  and 
gigantic  growth  is  nowhere  surpassed  ;  and  the  grasses  and 
grains  of  the  region  are  remarkable  for  their  luxuriance 
and  their  nutritive  qualities.  The  region  of  the  Sub-carbon- 
iferous  limestone  owes  its  fertility,  wliich  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  blue-grass  country, "to  the  same  cause,  the  dis- 
integration of  fossiliferous  limestone.  These  2  tracts  com- 
prise about '/,  of  tlie  area  of  t  he  state.  The  otlier  *  \  are  less 
suited  to  the  culture  of  grain  and  tlie  best  grasses,  except 
the  overflowed  lands  of  the  river-bottoms,  which  have  soils 
of  remote  derivation.  Tliere  is  very  little  really  barren  land 
in  the  State.  The  peculiarity  of  the  soils  is  manifested  hi  the 
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distribution  of  the  forests.  On  the  Sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone there  are  grand  forests  on  the  uplands  where  the  blue 
ash  and  the  black  walnut  mark  the  richest  tracts.  Rich  but 
less  fertile  soils  have  extensive  forests  of  beech.  On  the 
sandstone  soils  the  forests  are  of  oak,  of  which  there  are  6 
or  7  species.  In  the  riclier  lowlands  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
sweet  gum  form  considerable  forests.  The  open  parks  of 
the  blue-grass  region  are  mainly  of  the  sugar-maple  and 
other  maples,  the  tulip  tree,  blue  ash,  black  walnut,  etc. 
In  the  swamps  of  the  S.  W.  the  c>'press  is  the  prin.  constit- 
uent of  the  forests.  In  the  mountainous  dist.  of  E.  K.  there 
are  limited  areas  of- pine. 

Animals:.— Very  few  of  the  larger  sm-viving  wild  animals 
of  the  Miss.  Valley  are  found  here.  The  buffalo  or  bison 
l)ecame  extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
turj'.  The  elk  may  have  disappeared  a  little  earlier.  Bears 
and  wolves  are  very  rare.  Deer  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  raccoon,  the  opossum,  the  badger,  and 
ground-hog  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  at  least  2  spe- 
cies of  the  hare  or  Amer.  rabbit,  and  5  or  6  of  the  squir- 
rel ;  moles,  dormice,  rats,  field-mice,  etc.  are  sufficiently 
plenty.  Of  game  birds,  the  wild-turkey  is  found  in  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  grouse,  partridges,  quails, 
etc.  abound.  The  rivers  contain  a  good  supply  of  most  of 
the  fresh-water  fish,  and  fresh-water  moUusks.  including 
the  fresh-water  lobster,  etc..  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
There  are  many  fossils  in  the  caves,  but  except  some  insects, 
crustaceans,  and  fishes,  none  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the 
State.  The  so  called  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  is 
not  known  elsewhere. 

Climate. — The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  55°,  and 
the  extremes,  not  often  reached,  are  zero  and  100°.  The 
winter  commences  late  in  Dec,  and  the  cold  weather  sel- 
dom lasts  long  after  Mar.  1.  The  winter  and  spring  months 
are  the  seasons  of  greatest  rainfall,  the  summer  and  autumn 
being  usually  somewhat  dry.  The  summers  are  long  and 
somewhat  hot.  In  the  S.  counties  cattle  are  not  sheltered 
in  winter,  and  very  little  hay  is  cut.  The  blue  grass,  falling 
down  as  it  ripens,  protects  the  lower  portion  of  its  stalk, 
and  furnishes  as  nutritious  grazing  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

Agricultural  Products.— The  large  proportion  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  soil  in  the  State,  its  capacity  for  producing  a 
great  variety  of  crops,  and  its  extraordinary  facilities  for 
conveying  its  crops  to  the  best  markets,  are  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  why.  in  proportion  to  its  area,  K.  should  be 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  States  in  the  U.  That  these 
great  advantages  have  not  been  so  fully  developed  as  they 
should  have  been  is  doubtless  true  ;  yet  the  agricultural  po- 
sition of  the  State  is  verv  creditable  to  her.  Bv  the  census  of 
1880  K.  produced  72,852,263  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  11,356,113 
of  wheat,  and  4,580,738  of  oats.  The  yield  of  tobacco  was 
171,120,784  lbs.,  being  more  than  double  that  of  any  other 
State.    The  wool  product  in  1880  was  4..592.576  lbs. 

Farm  Animals.— In  1880  there  were  372,648  horses,  843,794 
cattle,  1,(X)0,269  sheep,  and  2,225,225  swine. 

Manufactures,  Etc. — K.  has  extensive  manufactures,  those 
of  iron  and  steel  alone  having  in  1880  a  cap.  of  §5,493.035 ; 
hands  employed,  4,095;  wages  paid,  §1,344,400;  total  value 
of  products,  S5,090,029.  Amount  of  coal  mined  in  1880, 
935,857  tons.  The  city  of  Louisville  had  1108  manufacturing 
establishments  ;  cap.  S~l, 767,013  ;  hands  emjjloyed,  17,448  ; 
wages  paid,  S-^.^5,M5  ;  amount  of  products,  S:i5,423,203 

Railrnads.— There  were  in  operation  in  1880,  1590  m.  of 
railway,  costing,  $69,261,896,  and  paymg  in  interest  and 
dividends  §2,480,604,  out  of  net  earnings  of  §4,037,131. 

Finances.— The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  1880 
was  S.3.50,56;i,971,  real  and  personal ;  State  tax,  4.5)4  cents  on 
§100;  amount  of  State  debt,  §1,089,856;  total  debt*:.  State, 
county,  and  municipal,  §14,977,881. 

Commerce.— The  internal  trade  and  transportation  of  K.  is 
verv  large,  both  by  K.  Rs.  and  rivers,  tobacco  and  hemp 
constituting  the  leading  items  of  export. 

Banks.— K.  had,  in  Oct.  1881,  50  national  banks,  with  a 
cap.  of  §10.435,100  ;  circulation.  §8,885.111 ;  Y.  S.  bonds  to  se- 
cure circulation,  §9,994.706  ;  deposits,  §4.41)2,941.  There  were 
also  52  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  cap.  of  §5.t)83,563 
and  deposits  of  §7.005,4K1 ;  and  23  private  bankers,  with  de- 
posits of  §1,936.815.  The  insurance  cos.  received  in  premi- 
ums hi  1880,  §1,219.741,  and  paid  losses.  §.560.CHX1. 

Education.  Etc.— In  1880  there  were  of  school  age  (6-30  yrs.) 
.>15,161  children,  of  whom  265„581  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  average  dailv  attendance  of  192,3;M.  Cost  of 
public  schools,  18a),  §1,162,944,  of  which  §1,025,659  was  for 
teachers'  salaries.  There  are  15  colls.,  with  139  instructors 
and  1910  students.  'Nuniber  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  1882,  189.  of  which  12  were  daily. 

( 'haritabl£  In.<titutions.  A7c.— There  is  an  inst.  for  deaf  mutes 
at  Dan\ille,  Ky.,  orsranized  in  1823,  one  of  the  earlier  iusts., 
tlie  4th  organized  m  this  country.  There  is  an  inst.  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  at  Louisville,  founded  in  l.<42. 
with  property  valued  at  §90,000,  and  receiving  from  the 
State  annually  §16,tXX),  which  covers  its  expenditures.  There 
are  3  orphan  asylums,  all  at  Louisville,  expending  annually 
about  §15,iXX).  Of  7  other  orphan  asylums  in  the  State 
there  is  no  recent  report.  There  is  an  inst.  at  Fi-j»nkfort  for 
feeble-minded  children.  There  are  2  inssine  hospitals  in  the 
State— the  \V.  at  Hopkinsville,  and  the  E.  at  Lexington— 
botli  well  managed.    The  Kv.  penitentiary  is  at  Frankfort. 

Cliurclits.—K.  has  about  :i8(X)  chs.  The  Baps,  are  the  most 
numerous  denomiiiatioii.  having  1702  chs.  and  161.190  mem- 
bers: i'hristians  (DisciplesK  595  chs..  79.525  members; 
Meths.,  425  ministers  and  86.82t)  members ;  Cumberland 
Presbs,  229chs.,  12.202  members  ;  R.  Caths.,  149chs.  Besides 
these,  thei-e  arc  20  other  denominations. 

Jt^pulation.-hiism.  l.l.V,.tV<l:  1870.1.321,011;  1880,  1.648.690 
(white  1.377.179,  colored  271.511.  including  10  Chi.  and  5«,)  Ind.). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns.  I'op.  1880.— Louisville,  the  chief 
city,  123,7.")8 :  Covington,  29,72>) ;  Newport,  20.433  ;  Lexington, 
16,656;  Paducah,  8i)36 ;  Frankfort  (cap.).  69,58:  Owensbor- 
ough,  6231 ;  Henderson,  53ti5  ;  Paris,  32W ;  Danville,  3074. 
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Adair 

Allen 

Anderson  ... 

Ballard 

{ Barren 

Bath 

JBell   

I  Boone 

,  Bourbon  

I  Boyd   

I  Boyle 

I  Bracken    .... 

I  Breathitt 

Breckenridge. 

Bullitt 

Butler  

Caldwell.  ... 

Calloway 

Campbell  . . . 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

{Clinton  

iCrittenden 

iCumberland  ., 

JDaviess 

jEdinondson    .. 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

.'Fleming  

iFloyd 

^Franklin 

I  Fulton 

Gallatin    

Garrard 

(Grant 

[Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup   

I  Hancock 

I  Hardin 

[Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 


iry. 


5-H 
4-D 
6-G 
3-E 
4-E 
3-J 

a-i 

a-H 
2-1 
3-K 
3-H 
6-B 
2-H 
3-H 
2-H 
5-C 
4-F 
4-G 
2-J 
3-E 
3-F 
6-J 
2-H 
4-G 
S-D 
2-G 
6-B 
4-D 
4-1 


He 

Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jac-kson 

Jefferson |  3-G 

Jessamine 3-H 

Johnson   3-K 

Kenton 2-H 

•tKnott 4-J 

Kn 

4-G 
4-1 
3-K 


La  Rue 

Laurel  

Lawrence  . . . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston... 

Logan 

Lvon    

\tadison 

Magotfin 

Marion    

Marshall.... 

Martin 

Mason 

McCrackcn   . 

McLean    

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan  ...*.. 
Muhlenburg  . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 


Owsley 

Pendleton  . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski  

Robertson  . . . 
Rock  Castle  . 

Rowan 

Russell    

Scott   

Shelby 

Simpson  .... 

Spencer 

Tavlor 

Todd   

Trigg 


nble  . 


Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster  . . 

Whitley I  5-1 

Wolfe 3-J 

Woodford 3-H 

Total 


»Ref.  I  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 


13,078 

12,089 

9,361 

14,378 

22,321 

1 1 ,982 

6,055 

11,996 

15,956 

12,165 

1 1 ,930 

13,509 

7,742 

17,486 

8.521 

12,181 

11,282 

13,295 

37,440 

8,953 

12,345 

10,983 

31 ,682 

12,115 

10,222 

7,212 

11,688 

8,894 

27,730 

7,222 

6,567 

9,860 

29,023 

15,221 

10,176 

18,699 

7,977 

4,832 

11,704 

13,083 

24,138 

15.784 

11,871 

13,371 

8,663 

22,564 

6,278 

16,504 

17,133 

24,515 

14,492 

10,651 

19,122 

6,678 

146.010 

10,864 

9,155 

43,983 

10',587 

9,793 

9,131 

13,262 

4,254 

3,740 

6,601 

13,154 

15,080 

9,165 

24,358 

6,768 

22,052 

6,944 

14,693 

9,647 

3,067 

20,469 

16,262 

9,293 

10.323 

3,756 

14,142 

9,423 

10,741 

10,566 

8,466 

15,098 

16,609 

11,869 

19,669 

7,667 

17,401 

4,942 

16,702 

5,607 

13,001 

3,639 

21,318 

6,814 

9,670 

4,420 

7,691 

14,965 

16.813 

10,641 

7,040 

9.259 

15,994 

14,849 

7,171 

17,609 

27,,031 

14,419 

12,612 

14,246 

12,000 

5,638 

11,300 


11,065 

10.296 

5,449 

12,576 

17,780 

10,146 

3,731 

10,696 

14,<63 

8.573 

9,515 

11,409 

5,672 

13,440 

7,781 

9,404 

10,826 

9,410 

27,406 

6,189 

7,509 

8,884 

23,227 

10,882 

8,297 

6,497 

9,381 

7,690 

20,714 

4,459 

4,433 

9,198 

26,666 

13,398 

1,877 

16,300 

6,161 

5,074 

10,376 

9.629 

19,398 

11,680 

9  379 

11,463 

6,591 

15,705 

4,415 

12  993 

13,687 

18,467 

11,066 

8,453 

13,827 

4,547 

118.953 

8,618 

7,494 

36,096 

8,294 
8,-;35 
6,016 
8.497 
3,055 

4,608 

9,115 
10,947 

8,200 
20,429 

6,233 
19,543 

4,684 
12,838 

9,465 

18!i26 
13.988 
7,614 
9,485 
1,985 
13,144 
7,934 
9,231 
7,567 
5,976 
12,638 
14,804 
9,129 
16,561 
9,027 
14,309 
3,889 
14,030 
4,274 
9,562 
2,599 
17,670 
6,399 
7,145 
2,991 
5,«09 
11,607 
15,733 
9,673 
5,956 
8,226 
12,612 
13,686 
5,677 
13,640 
21,742 
12,464 
10,602 
10,937 
8,278 
3,603 
8,240 


County  Towns.     Pop.  1880. 


1,321,011    1 1,648,690 


Columbia 

Scottsville 

Lawrenceburgh  . 

Blandville 

Glasgow 

Owingsville 

Pineville 

Burlington 

Paris 

Catlettsburgh... 

Danville 

Brookville    

Jackson  

Hardinsburgh   . . 

Shepherdsville.. 

Morgantown  ... 

Princeton 

Murray 

Newport 

Carrollton 

Grayson  

Liberty  

Hopkinsville.... 

Winchester    . . . . 

Manchester 

Albany 

Marion   

Burkesville 

Owensborough  . . 

Brownsville 

Sandy  Hook 

Irvine   

Lexington 

'nesburgh.. 
Prestonburgh    . . 

Frankfort 

Hickman    

Warsaw  

Lancaster  ....-.., 
Williamstown  .. 

Mayfield 

Leitchfield  

Greensburgh 

Greenup 

Hawesville 

Elizabethtown  ... 

Harlan    

Cvnthiana    

Munlordville.... 

Henderson 

NewCistle 

Clinton 

Madisonville 

McKee 

Louisville 

Nicholasville 

Paintsville 

Covington 

Hindman 

Barboursville 

Hodgensville  . . . . 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Beattyville   

Hyden 

Whitesburgh 

Vanceburgn 

Stauford 

Smithland 

Russellville 

Eiidyville 

Richmond 

Salyersville 

Lebanon 

Benton    ... . . 

Inex.- .      

Maysville 

Paducab 

Calhoun 

Brandenburgh  . . . 

Frenchburgh 

Harrodsburgh 


Edu 


nton 


Tompkinsville  . . 
Mt.  Sterling.... 
West  Liberty. . . 

Greenville 

Bariistow  n 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

La  Grange 

Owenton 

Booneville 

Falmouth 

Hazard 

Pikeville 

Stanton  

Somerset 

Mt.  Olivet 

Mt.  Vernon  .... 

Morehead 

Jamestown  .. ... 

Georgetown 

Shelbyville    .... 

Franklin 

Taylorsville 

Campbelisville. . 


Elkton  . 

Cadiz  

Bedford  

fi.ld... 
Bowling  Green. 
Springfield  . . . . 

Monticello 

Dixon 

Whitley  C.-H  . 

Campion 

Versailles    


476 

1,510 

773 

83 

dist.1.640 

3,204 

1,225 


299 

204 
1,234 

636 
20,433 
1,332 

447 


434 
6,231 


dist.1,676 
16,656 


6,958 
1,264 

666 
1,234 

761 
1,839 


872 
2,626 

2,i6i 

274 

5,366 

500 

506 

1,644 

88 

123,768 

2,30.1 

310 

29,720 


1,095 
1,213 

570 
2,058 

390 

2.909 

dist.  1,096 

2,064 

277 

5,220 

8,036 

484 


866 
1,803 


2,061 
2,393 
1,686 
537 
776 
874 
646 


6,114 
610 
3.54 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
article  Tennessee. 
•t  Formed  since  census  of  ISSO. 

History.— 'K.  was  duririg  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  favorite  hunting-ground  and  home  of  powerful  and 
"warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  who  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Kentucky— i  e.  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground."  In  1761) 
Iianiel  Boone,  an  enterprising  hunter  and  pioneer,  came 
thither,  and  established  himself  where  now  is  Boonesboro'. 


Within  the  next  6  or  7  yrs.  other  pioneers  settled  in  the  Terr. 
Va.  claimed  this  whole  region  as  a  part  of  her  terr.  On 
May  2.3,  177.5,  the  settlers  met  at  Boonesboro',  and  in  con- 
vention organized  themselves  as  the  "  Assembly  of  Transyl- 
vania," but  when  their  doings  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Va.  legislature  tiiey  were  pronounced  null  and  void. 
In  1776  the  legislature  of  Va.  erected  its  terr.  S.  of  the  (). 
into  the  co.  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the  country  between 
the  Big  Sandy  River  and  the  Miss.  In  1783  this  c6.  was  con- 
stituted a  dist.,  and  the  decisions  of  its  courts  were  declared 
to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  courts  of  Va.  Harrods- 
burg  had  been  founded  in  1774.  and  Lexington  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  1775.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
number  of  settlers  rapidly  increased ;  they  had  numerous 
conflicts  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indian  trilaes.  On 
Aug.  19,  1782,  a  bloody  and  desperate  battle  took  place  be- 
tween the  whites,  who  numbered  only  182,  and  an  Indian 
force  of  about  600,  near  Blue  Lick  Springs.  Col.  Boone  was 
prominent  in  the  battle,  and  lost  a  son  in  it.  The  Kentuck- 
ians  were  finally  defeated.  In  1784  the  people  of  the  dist. 
urged  that  they  might  be  recognized  as  a  State  and  admit- 
ted into  the  U.  They  held  repeated  conventions  in  178.5, 
1786,  and  1787,  and  the  Va.  legislature  passed  an  ordinance 
in  1785  granting  a  separate  organization,  but  with  conditions 
which  caused  delay  and  discontent.  In  Jan.  1787  the  people 
in  convention  agreed  to  form  a  State  and  adopt  a  const., 
but  hindrances  on  the  part  of  Va.  and  intrigues  on  the  part 
of  the  Sp.  viceroy  in  La.  and  of  emissaries  from  Canada 
kept  it  in  constant  turmoil.  In  1790  it  was  made  a  separate 
Terr,  of  the  U.  S.,  and  on  Apr.  19  the  delegates  of  the  people 
assembled  in  convention  at  Danville  and  reported  a  State 
const.,  which  was  soon  after  ratified,  under  which  K.  was 
admitted  into  the  U.  as  a  State  on  June  1,  1792.  For  the 
next  12  or  14  yrs.  the  State  was  often  in  an  agitated  condi- 
tion. In  the  war  of  1812  K.  bore  an  honorable  part,  though 
slie  suffered  severely  at  the  battle  of  Frenchtown,  and  some 
of  her  be.«t  citizens  were  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Ft.  Meigs.  Somewhat  later  a  civil  contest  in  the  State, 
known  as  the  "  Old  Court  and  New  Court  ct)ntroversy,"  was 
decided,  greatly  to  her  honor.  In  the  Mex.  war  the  State 
sent  more  than  her  quota  of  volunteers  to  the  conflict,  and 
their  gallant  conduct  in  the  field  won  them  lasting  renown. 
In  the  late  c.  war  the  State  declared  at  first  its  strict  neu- 
trality, but  after  the  invasion  of  the  S.  troops  in  Aug.  1861, 
finally  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the  U.,  Nov.  27, 1861.  The  State 
furnished  the  battle-fields  of  Mill  Spring,  Perryville,  etc. 
Governors. 

Isaac  Shelby 1792-96  Jolni  J.  Crittenden . . .  1848-50 

James  Gan-ard 1796-1S04  John   L.  Helm  (act'g).  1850-51 

Christopher  Greenup.  1804-08  Lazarus  W.  Powell...  1851-55 

Charles  Scott 1808-12  Charles  S.  Morehead.  1855-59 

Isaac  Shelby 1812-16  Beriah  H.  Magoffin . . .  1859-61 

George  Madison 1816  James  F.  Robinson. . .  1861-63 

G.  Slautrhter  (acting).  1816-20  Thomas  E.  Bramlette.  1863-67 

John  Adair 1820-24  John  L.  Helm. 1867 

Joseph  Desha 1824-28  J.  W.  Stevenson  (act'g)  1867-68 

Thomas  Metcalfe 1828-32  John  W.  Stevenson  . .  1868-72 

Jolin  Breathitt 1832-34  Preston  H.  Leslie 1872-75 

J.  T.  :Morehead  (act'g).  1834-36  James  B.  McCreary..  1875-79 

James  Clark 1836-37iLuke  P.  Blackburn. . .  1879-83 

C.  A.  Wickliffe  (acfgi .  1839-40  J.  Proctor  Knott 1883-87 

Robert  P.  Letcher...  1840-441 

William  Owsley 1844-48i 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 
Keiituclty  River  flows  in  a  tortuous  N.  W.  course 
some  2.50  m.,  reaching  the  O.  at  Carrollton.     Large  sums 
have  been  expended  in  improving  its  navigation  ;  steam- 
boats ascend  to  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  flatboats  for  150  m. 

Ken'yon  t'ol'lege,  Gambier,  C,  comprises  3  distinct 
schools— the  theological  sem.,  Kenyon  Coll.,  and  the  gram, 
school.  It  was  founded  in  1825.  Its  property— real  estate, 
buildings,  farm-lands,  and  endowments  for  professorships 
—amounts  to  $5.50,000. 

Ke'okuk,  city  and  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre,  cap. 
of  Lee  CO.,  la.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Miss.  River,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Des  Moines,  about  midway  between  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  135  m.  S.  E.  of  Des  Moines  and  200  m. 
above  St.  Louis.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids, 
which  are  12  m.  long  with  a  fall  of  24  ft.,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  for  large  steamboats;  is  a  port  of  delivery, 
and  being  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "Gate  City."  It  is  built  on  limestone 
bluffs  150  ft.  high,  overlooking  the  river.  An  iron  R.  R.  and 
highway  bridge,  23(X)  ft.  long,  spans  the  ]^Iiss.  It  has  a  L'.  S. 
court-room,  a  public  library,  and  med.  coll.  The  L^.  S.  govt, 
has  constructed  a  ship-canal,  9  m.  long  and  300  ft.  wide, 
around  the  lower  rapids,  by  which  first-class  water  power 
has  been  secured.  Pop.  1870, 12,766  ;  1880, 12,117  ;  1885.  20.000. 
Kep'ler,  or  Keppler  (Johann),  b.  at  Magstatt,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Dec.  27  (or  21),  1571.  His  father  was  a  soldier,  his 
mother  was  unalile  to  read  or  write.  In  childhood  he  served 
as  waiter  in  a  miserable  inn  his  father  had  set  up,  but  the 
father  enlisted  as  a  soldier  against  the  Turks  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  Young  K.  sought  refuge  with  an  only 
sister  married  to  a  Prot.  minister:  in  1588  he  was  sent 
to  the  I'niv.  of  Tiibingen  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but 
he  abandoned  his  theological  studies,  turned  to  the  astro- 
nomical tlieories  of  Copernicus,  and  in  1594  was  made  prof, 
of  math,  at  the  Univ.  of  Grtitz  in  Styria.  where  he  prepared 
an  almanac,  and  in  1596  a  cosmographical  treatise  filled  with 
f-ude  fancies.  . 

In  1599  religious  persecutions  began  in  Styria,  and  culmi- 


dolphine  "  astronomical  tables  ordered  by  the  emp.  Rudolph 
II.  Tycho  d.  Oct.  1001,  and  K.  succeeded  to  his  post,  with  a 
nominal  salary  of  1500  florins,  but  the  payments  being  rare 
and  irregular,  he  had  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  casting  na- 
tivities, and  wrote  iJe  Funduintntis  Ast/vloffiit.    A  treatise  on 
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optics,  Puraliixuntiiu  ad  VeleUionein,  exhibitetl  accurate  re- 
searches into  the  structure  of  the  eye.  and  furnished  the 
formulas  which  have  been  ever  since  employed  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  eclipses.  In  a  work  pub.  in  10.%.  I>e  Stdla  Sovu  in 
peiU  Ser]>tHtarU,  etc..  K.  described  a  new  star  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Serpent,  and  made  the  correction  of  4  yrs.  in 
the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ  which  has  since  been  accepted. 
In  HkX>  appeared  his  Aftro/iowia  Xorn.  compiled  from  the 
observations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  supplemented  by  his  own.  in 
which  the  motions  of  tlie  planet  .Mai's  were  madethe  basis  for 
i  of  the  hnportant  corrections  of  the  received  astronomical 
theories  known  as  Kepler's  Laws— viz.  the  elliptieity  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  the  fact  that  the  Radius  Vector  of 
every  planet  passes  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  These 
brilliant  discoveries  were,  as  he  said.  "  wrought  out  by  per- 
sistent research  extendinii  over  many  years."  His  worldly 
position  was  not  imprt>ved  by  these  researches  Lis  salary 
was  12,000  crowns  in  arrears ;  the  emp.  refused  him  per- 
mission to  accept  a  professorship  elsewhere.  A  conflict 
arose  between  Rudoli)h  and  his  brother  Matthias  for  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  Rudolph  d.  Jan.  mvi,  and  Matthias, 
having  become  emp.  of  Ger.,  confirmed  K.  as  imperial 
astron.,  allowed  him  to  accept  the  professoi-ship  of  math, 
at  the  Univ.  of  Linz.  and  in  1613  summoned  him  to  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon  to  persuade  the  Prot.  princes  to  accept  the 
Uregorian  correction  of  the  calendar. 

At  Linz  K.  was  denounced  as  not  only  a  heretic,  but  as  the 
Sou  of  a  witch.  Uurinjr  all  these  sufferings  he  had  worked 
out  the  third  and  greatest  of  his  immortal  laws— viz.  "  that 
the  squares  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  any  two  planets 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun."  This  discovery  was  made  on  May  1.5.  161S,  after 
17  \TS.  of  study  upon  the  observations  of  Tycho  ;  it  was  pub. 
in  1(519  in  a  vol.,  Hitniionices  Mitiuli  Lihri  Y. 

Ferdinand  IL,  deposed  as  king  by  the  states  of  Bohemia 
in  the  some  month  that  he  was  elected  emp.  of  Ger.  (Aug. 
I619i.  offered  to  pay  K."s  aiTeai-s  of  salary  and  to  enable  him 
to  issue  the  "Rudolphine  Tables,"'  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Thirty  Years"  war  postponed  for  yi-s.  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise.  At  last,  after  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, they  were  pub.  at  Uhn  in  16-.i7.  At  the  invitation  of 
Wallenstein  K.  removed  in  16-.J9to  Sagan  in  Silesia,  and  soon 
after  received  an  appointment  as  prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Ros- 
tock. Having  gone  to  Ratisbon  in  1630  to  negotiate  in  vain 
for  the  payment  of  his  long  arreai-s  of  salary,  he  d.  there. 
Nov.  15.  1630.  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter"s  churchyard,  the 
spot  being  now  covered  by  a  temple-monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1803.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
be  ^^TOte  Epitoini  Astronoinue  Copeinloe.  a  treatise  on  Diop- 
trii.-'i.  and  many  minor  works.  His  pub.  svorks  were  33  in  num- 
ber, and  he  left  -ii  vols,  of  MSS.,  all  of  which  were  printed. 

PoKTER  C.  Bliss. 
Kep'pel  (Atgcstcs),  Viscount,  b.  Apr.  2,  1725.  was  a  son 
of  the  earl  of  Albemarle  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1740,  circum- 
na\igated  the  world  with  Lord  Anson,  was  made  rear-ad- 
miral in  1762.  For  many  yrs.  he  was  very  successful  in  iso- 
lated naval  engagements,  commanding  a  single  A'essel  or  a 
small  squadron.  In  his  only  gen.  engagement  with  the  Fr.. 
which  took  place  near  Ushant  in  July  1778.  the  \ictory  re- 
mained uncertain,  and  K.  was  tried  by  court-martial,  but 
acquitted,  and  his  conduct  approved.  He  was  several  times 
fii-st  lord  of  the  admiraltv  :  was  in  1782  made  Viscount  Kep- 
pel  of  Elvedon.    D.  Oct.  2,  1786. 

Ker'attne  [Gr.  /cepas.  ■■horn"]  (another  name  that  has 
been  proposed  is  £lastiuei,  a  chemical  term  which  has 
been  introduced  to  designate  a  supposed  specific  substance 
forming  the  basis  of  a  large  class  of  animal  substances,  such 
as  horns,  hoofs,  nails,  claws,  wool,  hair,  feathns.  cutich,  ntc. 
Xo  sufficient  correspondence  has  yet  appeared,  however,  in 
analyses  of  preparations  made  by  any  of  the  methods  yet 
tried  upon  these  substances,  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
a  specific  name  for  all. 

Keratry,  karah-tre',  de  (Emile),  Count,  b.  in  Paris 
Mar.  20.  1832;  served  as  a  volunteer  during  the  Crimean 
war,  then  as  a  Fi-.  gueiillero  in  the  >Iex.  campaign  1863-(», 
and  wrote  afterward  articles  denouncing  the  imperial  inter- 
vention in  Mex.  ;  in  1869  was  returned  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
as  an  opposition  deputy  by  the  Brest  electoral  dist.  When 
the  revolution  of  1870  burst  out  he  was  made  at  fli^st  prefect 
of  police  at  Paris  :  then  as  gen.  of  division  he  organized  nearly 
50  battalions  in  Bretagne  :  was  i)refect  of  Toulouse  and  of 
Marseilles  under  the  Thiers  govt.  (1871-72). 

Ker'foot  (John  B.\rretti.  LL.I)..  b.  in  Dublin.  Ire.,  Mar. 
1,  1816;  was  ed.  at  Flushhig  lust,  and  St.  Pauls  Coll.,  N.  Y,, 
whence  he  grad.  in  \KU ;  was  ordained  deacon  18;17.  i>riest 
1840,  and  bp.  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg  18(j6 ;  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  and  from 
Trinity  Coll.,  Conn.,  in  1865:  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  1867 :  was  pres.  of  St. 
James"s  Coll.,  Md..  1842-64,  and  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1864-66;  wrote  coll.  addresses,  sermons,  episcopal  ad- 
dresses, and  charges.    D.  July  10,  1881. 

Kerguelen  (ker-ga-lon')  liand,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  taking  its  name  from  the  Fr.  navigator  who  discov- 
ered it  in  177'2;  100  m.  long  and  .")0  m.  broad,  is  situated  in 
lat.  49°  54'  s.  and  Ion.  70°  10'  E.  It  has  many  bays  and  inlets, 
and  a  harbor  at  the  X.  extremity  was  one  of  the  stations  for 
Amer.  and  Brit,  observers  of  tlie  transit  of  Venus  in  Dec. 
1874.  The  island  is  barren,  covered  with  moss,  and  has  but 
a  few  flowering  plants. 
Kerlte.    See  India  Rubber. 

Kerniansliali',  town  of  Pei-sia.  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Per.  carpets.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  rock  of  Be- 
histun,  whose  trilingual  inscription  furnished  the  key  to  the 
Assyrian  and  old  Per.  laiigs.     Pop.  35,000. 

Ker'mes  [Ar.   "little  grub"],  or  Scarlet    Grain,  a 
dyestuff  formerly  used  extensively  for  producing  a  blood- 
red.     It  is  the  dricil  bodies  vi  coccus  ilicis,  an  insect  of  the 
kermes  oak,  an  cvt-rLrriiu  shrub-oak  of  Sp.  and  the  Levant. 
Kermes  31iiieral,  amorphous  trisulphide  of  antimony. 


The  preparation  used  in  med.  contains  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  is  hence  called  oxysulphide  of  antimony. 

Ker'nie8i«e  [Flemish,  kerktness.  from  kerk.  '•church,"" 
and  mass],  foi-merly  religious  and  parochial  festivals,  but 
now  more  exclusively  ordinary  and  secular  enjoyments. 
The  K.  of  Flanders  are  the  more  known  because  attention 
■was  called  to  them  through  paintings  of  Teuiers  and  other 
great  Flemish  artists. 

Kern  (Jean  Conradi.  LL.D..  b.  at  Beriingen.  Switz.,  in 
1808  ;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich,  at  the  univs.  of 
Bale.  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  devoting  himself  first  to 
theol.  and  afterwa4'd  to  law :  sat  in  the  diet  of  1833 ;  be- 
came in  1837  pres.  of  tiie  supreme  court  of  his  native  canton, 
Thurgau  :  aided  in  revising  the  Swiss  const,  in  1848,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  eloquence  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  In  1857  and  1861  he  was  sent  as  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Paris,  and  in  1875  became  pres.  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

Ker'nau  (Francisi,  b.  at  Tyrone.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.  1816. 
grad.  at  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C.  :  studied  law,  entering  upon 
practice  at  L'tica  in  1839  :  was  reporter  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals 18.54-57,  and  in  1862  was  elected  by  the  Dem.  party  to 
Cong.  In  1872  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  .same  partv  for 
gov.  of  X.  Y. :  U.  S.  Senator  187.5-81. 

Keru  Lake,  I'al.,  is  connected  with  Keni  River  by  a 
slough.     Its  size  varies  with  the  rainfall. 

Keru  Kiver,  Cal.,  flows  S.  and  S.  \V..  and  finally  divides 
into  2  parts— one  flowing  X.  W.  and  X.  into  Tulare  Lake,  and 
one  into  the  tule-regiou  about  Keiii  and  Buena  Vista  lakes, 
with  wliifb  it  is  connected.  Its  waters  are  finally  discharged 
into  Tulare  Lake. 

Ker'osene  [Gr.  icrjpos.  "wax."'  and  eAoioc  "  oil"'],  a  term 
applied  in  1846  to  oil  distilled  from  coal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  It  has  since  become  the  gen.  term  for  those  hydro- 
carbon oils  which  are  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps,  from 
whatever  source  obtained.  Most  of  the  K.  now  used  is  re- 
lined  petroleum.  (See  Petroleum.) 

Kerr  (John  Bozman),  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  atEa.ston. 
:Md..  Mar.  5.  1809.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1830  :  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1833,  elected  a  member  of  the  gen.  assembly  of  Md.  in 
18:^6,  Rep.  in  Cong,  in  1848 :  was  .sent  in  1851  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  Guatemala,  where  he  saved  the  lives  of  promi- 
nent citizens  during  a  revolution  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  govt,  of  that  republic  :  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Baltimore,  and  was  afterward  deputy  solicitor  of  the 
court  of  claims  at  Wash.    D.  Jan.  27.  1878. 

Kerr  (John  L.)  b.  near  Annapolis.  Md..  Jan.  15.  1780, 
gi-ad.  at  St.  John"s  Coll.  in  1799  :  became  distinguished  at  the 
Md.  bar  :  was  Rep.  in  Cong.  1825  to  18-29  and  \^i\  to  18:33.  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  1841  to  1843.     D.  Feb.  -21.  1844. 

Kerr  (^Irhael  C.i.  b.  near  Titus\ille.  Pa..  Mar.  15.  1827; 
studied  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Louisville ;  settled  at  Xew  Al- 
bany, lud.  :  was  elected  to  the  State  assembly  in  1856 :  re- 
porter to  the  State  supreme  court  in  1862 :  in  18W  was  elected 
as  a  Dem.  to  Cong.,  and  re-elected  in  1866,  1868,  1870.  and 
1874  ;  became  in  1875  speaker  of  the  House.  D.  Aug.  19. 1870. 
Ker'shaw  (J.  B. ».  b.  in  S.  C.  was  a  prominent  actor  hi 
the  Amer.  c.  war  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  July  1861, 
where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  S.  C.  volunteers  :  sub- 
sequently, as  brig. -gen.,  commanded  a  brigade  throughout 
the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862:  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run  ;  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Harper"s  Ferry.  Sent. 
15,  1862.  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  2  days  later ;  at  tlie 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  his  command  held  the 
strong  position  of  Marye's  Heights  ;  at  Chancelloi-sville  and 
at  Gettysburg  ;  transferred  to  the  W.  with  the  corps  of 
Longstreet.  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
and  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  Returning  to  Va.  in  1864.  now 
maj.-gen..  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  final  campaign  of 
Lee"s  army. 

Kertcii  [the  anc.  Paidicapitnin],  town  of  Rus..  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  on  the  Strait  of  Kaffa.  It 
was  a  flourishing  town  when  in  1855  it  was  taken  by  the 
allied  Fr.  and  Eng.  in  the  Crimean  war.  and  sacked  by  the 
soldiery,  but  recovered  rapidly.     Pop.  21.000. 

Kes'trel,  called  also  WindJiover,  from  its  habit  of 
maintaining  itself  in  one  place  in  the  air,  with  its  head  to  the 
wind,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  abundant  of  European 
hawks,  the  Falco  tinnunculas.  It  is  a  great  devourer  of  mice. 
Ketcb'o,  or  Caclia'o,  town  of  Anam,  in  Farther  India, 
on  the  Tonquin  River.  Its  trade  is  large.  Pop.  150,000. 
Ketchiiin,  M.    See  .\ppendix. 

Ke'tones,  or  Ac'etoues,  a  large  class  of  chemical 
compounds,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of 
which  acetone  is  the  most  common  example.  They  contain 
the  group  carbonvl  with  2  nioiiatomic  alcohol  radicals. 

Ket'teler,  von  (Wii.helm  Emanueli.  b.  at  Miinster. 
Westphalia,  Dec.  25.  1811  ;  studied  fii-st  law.  and  entered  the 
civil  service  of  his  native  city  ;  then  theol.,  and  was  onlained 
a  priest  in  1844.  In  1849  he  was  made  a  provost  of  the  Hed- 
wigskirche  of  Berlin,  and  in  1850  bp.  of  Mentz  :  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in  Ger. 

Ket'tell  (Samuel),  b.  at  Xewbur>-port.  Mass..  Aug.  5, 
1S(X1;  mastered  no  less  than  14  langs.  ;  assisted  Mr.  Good- 
rich in  preparing  the  "  Peter  Parlev  "'  books,  and  was  (1848- 
.V)>  (.hief  ed.  of  the  Boston  Courier.  He  edited  Sj^fcitnou- 
ot'  Amer.  I'Oetri/,  etc.     D.  Dec.  3.  18.55. 

"  Kew,  village  and  parish  of  Eng..  co.  of  Surrey,  opposite 
Brentford,  in   Middlesex.  8  m.  from  Lond.     Kew  tiardens 
and  the  pleasure-griuinds  extend  along  the  Thames  from 
Kew  Green  to  the  borders  of  Richmond.    It  was  in  thes<- 
I  grounds  that  Bradlev"s  observations  upon  the  fixed  stai-- 
■  were  made  alnrnt  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  with  a 
'  telescope  constructed  bv  Mr.  G.  Molyneux.    Kew  Palace, 
an  unpretending    brick  house  of  moderate  size,  became 
roval  propertv  in  the  earlv  days  of  George  HI.,  who  here 
plavecl  his  favorite  part  of  "  Farmer  George."    The  later  in- 
terest of  Kew  centres  in  its  gardens  and  botanical  coUev 
lions.    The  large  and  choice  collections  of  living  plants. 
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maintained  for  70  or  80  yrs.  as  the  private  property  of  tiie 
sovereign,  were  of  mucli  botanical  importance.  In  1838  the 
grounds  became  national  property,  and  the  now  celebi-ated 
establishment  was  founded.  Under  tlie  liberal  support  of 
Pari,  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  have  become  the  largest 
and  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  botanical 
establishment  in  the  world.  Asa  Gray. 

Kewa'nec,  on  R.  R.,  Henry  cc,  111.,  133  m.  W.  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  vicinity  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous 
coal.    Poll.  1870.  4335  ;  1880,  4307. 

K.e\v-Kiau<£,  or  Klu-Klaiig  [Chi.  "  Nine  Rivers"], 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Chi.  on  the  Yang-tze  River,  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  Poyang  Lake,  337  m.  S.  W.  of  Nanking. 
It  is  the  emporium  of  the  great  tea-dists.  !;>.  of  Poyang  Lake, 
and  in  1880  the  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to  8,834,900 
taels.  In  18.>3  it  was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Taeping  rebels,  but  it  soon  recovered  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  place.     Pop.  53,000. 

Key  (David  M.),  h.  in  1834  in  Greene  co.,  E.  Tenn. ;  grad. 
at  Hiwassee  Coll.  18.50 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  1853 ;  in  the 
Confed.  army  1861-05;  was  appointed  Andrew  Johnson's 
•successor  in  the  Senate  in  1875  ;  was  in  Pres.  Hayes's  cabi- 
net 1877-80  as  P.  M.-gen.,  and  was  then  appointed  U.  S.  dist. 
judge  in  Tenn. 

Key  (FuANcis  Scott),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  1, 
1779,  ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll. ;  practised  law  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  in  Wash.,  D.  C.  He  was  the  author  of  7'he  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  composed  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Brit, 
fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  Ft.  McHenry.  A  vol.  of 
his  poems  has  been  pub.    D.  Jan.  11,  1843. 

Key  (Thomas  Hewitt),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Southwark, 
Eng.,  Mar.  30,  1799,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in 
1831 ;  studied  med.,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  math,  in  the 
Univ.  of  Va.  in  1834.  Returning  to  Eng.  in  1837,  he  was  iov 
13  yrs.  prof,  of  Lat.  in  the  newly  organized  Univ.  of  Lond., 
after  which  he  became  prof,  of  comparative  gram,  and  head- 
master of  tlie  preparatory  school.  He  wrote  a  Lat.  Gram., 
Language,  Us  Origin  and  Bevelupnient,  and  many  philological 
essays.    D.  Nov.  1875. 

Key  (Thomas  Marshall),  b.  in  Ky.  about  1818,  grad.  at 
Yale  Coll.  in  1838  ;  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Cin.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  O.  senate ;  was  in  1801  sent  as 
com.  to  the  govt,  of  Ky.  in  the  interests  of  the  U.  ;  member 
of  the  staff  of  Gen.  MoClellan  ;  author  of  first  bill  passed  by 
Cong,  for  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  also  of  that  for 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  D.  C.     D.  Jan.  15,  1869. 

Keyes  (Emerson  W.).     See  Appendix. 

Kcyes,  keez  (Erasmus  Darwin),  b.  at  Sturbridge,  Mass., 
June  1810,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1833 ;  was  instructor  at  the 
Military  Acad,  from  1844  to  1848 ;  engaged  in  Indian  wars 
on  Puget  Sound  in  1856  ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  ;  brig. -gen.  May  1861 ;  was  in  battles  before  Rich- 
mond in  command  of  the  4th  corps  ;  was  maj.-gen.  of  vol- 
unteers and  brevet  brig-gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Keyport,  N.  J.     See  Appf:NDix. 

Keyser,  kl'zer  (Peter  D.),  M.  D..  b.  at  Phila.  Feb.  8, 
1835 ;  studied  at  Delaware  Coll.  until  1851 :  entered  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth  at  Phila. ;  went  to 
Europe  in  1854  ;  grad.  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Jena 
in  1864 ;  returned  home  same  year,  and  became  acting 
assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  In  1868  lie  became  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  Phila.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  ;  in  1870  also 
ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Ger.  Society  of 
Phila.,  and  in  1873  one  of  the  surgeons  to  Wills  Eye  Hos- 
pital in  Phila. 

Key  'West  [a  corruption  of  the  Sp.  t'ayo  Hveso,  "  bone 
reef"],  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Fla.,  is  the  extreme  S.  boundary 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex., 
being  distant  about  68'  from  the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  7  m.  long  by  1  to  3  wide,  of  coral 
formation,  elevated  only  11  ft.  aljove  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  on  which  tropical  fruits  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  The  town  is  a  naval  station,  has  a 
large  depot  for  U.  S.  stores,  etc.  ;  it  possesses  a  good  harbor  ; 
is  in  connection  by  .steamers  with  ports  of  tlie  U.  S.  On  the 
S.  W.  point  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  73  ft.  above 
the  water,  situated  in  34°  33'  N.  lat.  and  81°  47.3'  W.  Ion. 
Pop.  1880,  9890. 

Klialdun'  (Ibn),  otherwise  called  Waly  Eddin  Abu 
Zeid  Abdalrahman,  b.  at  Tunis,  Afr.,  in  1333  ;  studied  for 
some  yrs.  in  (iranada ;  was  then  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  own  sovereign,  and  in  that  of  the  sultan  of  Fez ;  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1383,  and  settled  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
as  instructor  in  several  colls. ;  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  conqueror  Timour  at  Damascus  about  1400 ;  was  chief 
cadi  at  Cairo  in  1384,  and  again  in  1400.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Arab  writers,  and  left  a  vast 
HiM.  (if  I  If  .  I  nib.",  the  Pers.,  the  Berbers,  and  the  Nations  aitwng 
whom  I  h,,/ Ik  I  r,-  Lived.     D.  1406. 

Klia'ii'd  isurnamed  "The  sword  of  God  "),  b.  in  Ar.  in 
.583  :  connnaiiilcd  lli<-  cav.  of  the  Koreish  against  Mohammed 
at  the  battle  of  Ulnid  in  633;  was  converted  to  Islam  in  639  ; 
saved  the  army  of  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Muta  the  same 
yr.,  gaining  the  surname  by  v^'hich  he  was  ever  afterward 
known  ;  invaded  Per.  in  633 ;  took  Bozrah,  besieged  Damas- 
cus, and  defeated  the  gens,  of  Ileraclius  at  Aiznadin  in  633  ; 
stormed  Damascus  in  634,  took  Alepjjo  in  638.    D.  (')43. 

Klialka)«',  the  name  of  the  N.  jtart  of  Mongolia,  a  part 
of  the  Chi.  empire,  extends  l^etween  Siberia,  the  river 
Amoor,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Altai  Mts.  It  consists 
mostly  of  vast  steppes.  Ranges  of  mts.  traverse  the  coun- 
try, beautifully  terraced  and  well  wooded,  and  here  are  the 
seats  of  immense  Booddhist  monasteries.  The  inhabs.  are 
Mongolian  Tartars,  and  profess  Booddhism. 

Kliau  [formerly  spelled  cham  in  many  cases],  a  title 
given  to  many  Tartar  magnates  and  kings,  also  to  E.  I. 
princes  under  the  Moguls. 

KIiang-Hi,  or  Kaiig-Hi  [Mantchoo,  "inalterable 
peace"),  second  emp.  of  Chi.  of  the  present  Mantchoo 
dynasty,  b.  in  1654  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1663,  under 


the  regency  of  4  mandarins  ;  assumed  the  govt,  in  1667  ;  in- 
troduced the  teaching  of  the  European  system  of  astron. 
1667 ;  suppressed  a  revolt  made  by  the  prince  of  Yunnan 
1673 :  annexed  Kwang-Tung  (1680),  Fo-Kien  (1681),  and 
Formosa  to  the  empire  ;  concluded  with  Itus.  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  limits  at  Nipchow  (Sept.  3,  1689) ;  annexed  Thibet 
about  1700  :  authorizi'd  a  persecution  of  Chrs.  in  1717.  He 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  of  the  Chi.  sovereigns  ;  caused  the 
publication  of  important  works  on  the  lang.,  hist.,  and  lit. 
of  Chi.,  and  directed  the  topographical  survey  by  which 
Chi.  geog.  is  best  known.    D.  Dec.  30,  1733. 

Kharkov',  town  of  Rus.  on  the  Kharkova,  an  affluent 
of  the  Don.  It  has  4  annual  fairs  which  are  much  frequent- 
ed, especially  the  wool-fair  in  spring.    Pop.  101,175. 

Khartooiii.     See  Appendix. 

Khatinaiidoo',  or  Katmandu',  the  cap.  of  Nepaul. 
Hiudostan.  It  is  poorly  built,  many  even  of  its  temples 
being  built  of  wood.     Pop.  50,000. 

Ktiazars,  or  Cbazars,  a  tribe  of  Finnic  or  Magyar 
stock,  settled  N.  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Volga. 

Kliedivc,  ka-de'va  [Per.-Ar.  Kh'idiv-el-Misr,  or  king  of 
Egypt],  is,  since  1866,  the  official  title  of  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  Tlie  vicegerency  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Mehemet  All  since  1841,  according  to  the  Tur.  law  of  suc- 
cession, and  since  1866  in  direct  line— that  is,  from  father  to 
son.  The  first  K.  of  Egypt  was  Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  b.  in  1830;  he  succeeded  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  Jan. 
18,  1863.  The  second  K.  is  the  present  sovereign,  Mohamed 
Tewfik,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  abdication  of 
his  father,  Aug.  8,  1879.  He  married,  Jan.  10,  1873,  Princess 
Emineh,  daughter  of  El  Ilamv  Pasha.  He  has  3  sons.  Abbas, 
b.  July  14,  1874,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  b.  in  1876. 

Kbersoii',  town  of  Rus.,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1778  by  Potemkin.    Pop.  49,807. 

Klii'va,  khanate  of  Toorkistan,  in  Central  Asia,  which 
until  recently  was  held  to  extend  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  on 
the  N.  to  tiie  Per.  frontier  on  the  S.,  and  from  Bokhara  on 
the  E.  to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  W.,  comprising  a  region 
mostly  desert.  As  the  result  of  a  war  with  Rus.  in  1873,  the 
new  E.  boundary  is  the  river  Amoo.  or  Amu-Darya  (the  anc. 
Oxus),  from  Kukertli  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  thence  S.  W. 
along  the  so  called  "anc.  bed  of  the  Oxus"  to  the  Caspian. 
The  Khivan  terr.  E.  of  the  Amoo  was  ceded  to  Rus.,  and 
a  portion  was  transferred  by  Rus.  to  the  khanate  of  Bok- 
hara, and  Khiva  may  be  considered  as  reduced  to  the 
oasis  N.  of  the  Desert  of  Toorkistan  or  Kharesm,  and 
S.  W.  of  the  lower  Amoo  River,  a  dist.  not  exceeding  30,- 
000  sq.  m.  in  area,  with  a  pop.  of  380,000.  The  oasis  of  K. 
is  watered  by  irrigation  from  numerous  canals  fed  by  the 
Amoo,  and  produces  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  apples,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  melons,  and  vines.  The  climate  is  variable, 
frosts  prevailing  from  Oct.  to  Apr.,  wliile  the  heats  of  mid- 
summer are  excessive.  Manufactures  of  brass  and  earthen- 
ware, woollen  goods,  shawls,  and  silk  are  carried  on,  and 
hoi-ses,  asses,  and  camels  are  abundant.  Trade  is  earned 
on  by  caravans,  the  articles  of  importation  including  fire- 
arms, sugar,  muslin,  chintz,  and  fancy  goods.  The  pop.  of 
K.  is  of  several  nationalities.  The  anc.  pop.  called  Sarts  or 
Tajiks  still  form  the  large  class,  furnishing  most  of  the  la- 
borers. They  are  all  of  Per.  affinities.  The  Turkomans  or 
Yomuts,  Kirghiz,  and  Karakalpaks  constitute  the  nomadic 
pop.  of  the  desert.  The  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Uz- 
beks, of  Tur.  origin.  K.  in  the  widest  geographical  sense 
comprehends  a  part  of  Chorasmia,  Sogdiana,  and  Bactria, 
which  filled  a  large  space  in  early  Asiatic  hist.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Khovaresm  ;  was  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan  in 
the  13th  century,  by  Tamerlane  in  the  14th.  and  by  the  Uz- 
beks early  in  the  16th  century,  the  latter  being  the  founders 
of  the  existing  khanate.  A  Rus.  expedition,  sent  against 
K.  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1717,  was  defeated,  and  another 
simDar  undertaking  in  18-39  was  resisted.  In  1873  the  ill- 
treatment  of  Rus.  captives  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  campaign 
conducted  by  Gen.  Kaufmann,  who  invaded  K.  with  3  corps 
of  5000  each,"  took  Kungrad  May  30,  and  occupied  the  cap. 
June  10.  The  khan,  Seid  Mohammed,  had  fled,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  tender  his  submission  and  arrange  terms  of  peace. 
The  boundaries  were  defined  as  before  mentioned,  slavery 
was  abolished  (July  35),  and  the  slave-trade  prohibited  ;  an 
indemnity  of  2,300,000  rubles  was  imposed ;  the  right  of 
making  treaties  with  foreign  powers  was  suiTendered,  and 
the  Turkoman  tribes  were  to  be  punished  for  their  hostilities 
against  Rus.  The  independence  of  K.  was  recognized,  but 
K.  became  really  a  Rus.  dependency.  More  recent  events 
(1874  and  1875)  having  demonstrated  the  inability  of  the  khan 
U)  comply  with  some  of  his  engagements,  the  Rus.  occupietl 
the  cap.  anew  by  request  of  the  native  ruler,  and  the  region 
extending  from  Bokhara  to  the  Caspian,  and  S.  to  the  At- 
trek  River,  was  occupied  as  Rus.  domain  under  the  name  of 
"  Trans-Caspian  TeiTitory,"  with  the  cap.  at  Krasnovodsk, 
a  port  on  the  Caspian.  The  inhabs.  of  K.  are  Soouite  Mo- 
hammedans ;  they  have  some  taste  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  a  considerable  lit.  (See  Vambery's  Central  Asia  and  the 
Anglo-Bus.  Frontier  Question  and  Schuyler's  Turkistan.) 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Kliokau',  or  Kokan',  formerly  one  of  the  3  indepen- 
dent khanates  of  Toorkistan  in  Central  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
S.  W.,  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.,  by  the  Rus.  prov.  of  Sir-Darya.  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  Kashgaria  or  E.  Toorkistan,  and  S.  by  tlie 
Pamir  plateau  and  the  Karateghin,  but  now  included  in  the 
Rus.  prov.  of  Ferghana.  The  W.  part  of  the  khanate,  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Sir-Darya,  with  the  cities  of  Tashkend  and 
Khojend,  was  annexed  to  Rus.  in  1864,  and  the  remainder 
in  1874.  The  area  is  only  38,370  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  <KX),000. 
K.  is  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sir-Darya,  forming  a 
dist.  about"l65  m.  long  and  65  m.  wide  ;  the  climate  varies 
from  extreme  cold  to  extreme  heat,  according  to  loca- 
tion. The  valley  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  mis., 
tiie  chains  of  Thian-Shan  or  Muz-Tagh  and  Asferah-Tagh 
forming  watersheds  between  the  basin  of  the  Sir-Darya  and 
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those  of  the  Kashgar  and  Amu-Darya  rivers,  which  flow  E.  I 
and  \V.  from  the  Amir  phiteau.    Tlie  country  is  abundantly 
watered,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  rice,  "wheat,  cotton.  | 
and  barley,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  | 
madder.     FYuits  of  many  kinds  abound  :  silk  of  excellent 
quality  is  irrown  and  manufactured.    Domestic  animals  are 
reared  in  sutScient  numbers  :  turquoise,  iron,  coal,  naphtha, 
and  petroleum  are  anions:  the  mineral  products.    The  pop. 
consists  of  Uzbeks,  of  Tartar  origin.  Tajiks  or  Sarts.  of  Per. 
or  Aryan  origin,  and  the  Kara-Kirghiz  and  Kiptchak  nomadic 
tribes,  of  Tur.  blood.    The  present  khan,  named  Khudayar, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1843.    The  chief  cities  of  K.  are  the 
cap.,  bearing  the  same  name,  a  handsome  place  of  50,000 
inhabs.  :  Marghilan,  and  Andijau. 

PoRTEK  C.  Bliss. 

Kliorsabad'  [corruption  of  Alios ruadad,  "  the  abode  of 
Khosru  or  Chosroes  "],  a  v.  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  on  the  Tigris,  13 
m.  N.  E.  of  Mosul,  occupying  the  site  of  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  Assyria.  The  palace  of  Sargon.  excavated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Fr.  govt.,  afforded  the  tirst  historical  inscrip- 
tions in  cuneiform  characters  found  in  anc.  Assyria.  (.See 
BoTTA  and  Fl.^ndin's  }[i)i)iiin&His  ib  Xiner^:.) 

Khosru',  or  Chos'roes  [Or.  Xoo-poi);],  the  name  of  2 
Per.  monarchs  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  :  I.  X ushirvax  ("  no- 
ble spirit  "■),  called  the  Just,  third  son  of  Kobad  or  Cobades, 
by  whose  will  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  Ctesiphon  Sept. 
Vi,  531.  The  hereditary  war  between  Grs.  and  Pers.  had 
broken  out  afresh  in  521,  and  was  carried  on  in  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  until  the  accession  of  K.  Justinian 
concluded  with  K.  an  ignominious  peace  (.533).  During  the 
preceding  reign  a  politico-religious  sect,  called  after  their 
founder  Sfazdak,  had  arisen  in  Per.,  inculcating  communistic 
or  socialistic  principles.  Kobad  had  endeavored  to  subdue 
them,  seizing  the  leaders  and  massacring  manj-  of  the  sec- 
tarians. A  formidable  c.  war  was  the  result,  continuing  into 
the  reign  of  K.,  who  suppressed  the  sect.  K.  divided  his  em- 
pire into  4  ^^ceroyalties— Assyria,  Media,  Per.,  andBaetriaua. 
K.  marched  an  army  into  Syria  in  .540,  imposed  contributions 
upon  the  cities,  took  Antioch  and  destroyed  it.  Belisarius. 
the  conquerorof  Afr..  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  (.Vtl),  and 
by  a  bold  irruption  into  Mesopotamia  forced  K.  to  return. 
Belisarius  being  recalled,  the  invasion  of  Syria  was  renewed 
(542» ;  the  return  of  that  gen.  to  the  field  caused  the  Pers.  to 
recross  the  Euphrates,  and  his  second  recall  for  the  It.  cam- 
paign (.543)  again  gave  the  ^^ctory  to  K.  After  a  brief  truce 
the  war  was  renewed,  and  continued  until  562,  when  the 
Byzantine  emp.  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  40.000 
pieces  of  gold,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  disputed 
provs.  S.  Ar.  was  soon  afterward  conquered  by  K. :  the 
Armenians  revolted  from  him  in  569  with  the  support  of 
the  emp.  Justin  II.,  and  the  war  between  the  2  empires  was 
renewed  in  571.  Syria  was  again  ravaged  by  the  Pers.,  but 
K.  was  defeated  at  Melitene  in  Lesser  Armenia  in  576,  and  d. 
at  Ctesiphon  in  ;Mar.  579,  leaving  the  throne  and  the  heredi- 
tary war  to  his  son  Hormuz  (or  Hormisdas)  IV. 

li.  PuRwiz  or  Perwis  ("the  generous'"),  grandson  of 
Khosru  I.,  succeeded  his  father,  Hormuz  IV.,  who  was  de- 
posed in  590  by  a  rebel  gen.  named  Bahram.  The  young  K. 
took  refuge  with  the  Gr.  emp.  Mauritius,  by  whose  aid  he 
regained  the  throne,  and  in  recompense  ceded  a  great  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  beside  pajing  a  large  sum  of  money.  On 
the  murder  of  Mauritius  by  Phocas  (602),  K.  made  war  upon 
the  usurper,  and  within  a  few  yrs.  conquered  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  thus  bringing  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. With  the  wealth  of  so  many  kingdoms  he 
built  a  palace  of  unparalleled  magnificence  at  Dastagerd. 
After  12  yrs.  of  defeats  the  emp.  Heraclius  began  a  series 
of  campaigns  in  which  he  recovered  all  his  lost  possessions. 
In  consequence  of  his  misfortunes  K.  was  murdered  by  his 
son  Shirweh  (Siroes)  in  Feb.  628.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  Mohammed  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  Islam. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Kliy'ber  Pass,  in  the  Khyber  Mts.,  a  gorge  nearly  30 
m.  long,  inclosed  by  cliffs  rising  almost  perpendicularly  on 
both  sides  to  the  height  of  lOOO  ft.  It  is  the  prin.,  and  for 
artil.  the  only  available  road  between  Hindostan  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Kiabonc'ca,  or  Amboyiie  Wood,  a  beautiful  wood, 
imported  for  inlaying  purposes.  It  is  richly  mottled,  and  is 
of  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  sawed  in  thin  slips  from  knots  and 
wens  upon  the  Ptewspermum  Indkum,  a  tree  of  the  E.  I. 

Kiang-riiow.    See  Kiong-Choo. 

Kidd  (WiLLiA.M),  the  "Robert  Kidd  "  of  popular  tradi- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  preacher.  He  became  a  sailor, 
and  in  1691  received  an  award  of  £150  from  the  council  of 
J»ew  York  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  colony.  In  1696  he 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  Eng.,  in  command  of  the  Adventure 
galley,  fitted  out  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but,  ac- 
cording to  gen.  belief,  he  became  a  pirate  himself.  He  came 
in  1698  to  New  York  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  which 
was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Bellomont,  and  an  additional 
treasure  which  he  had  buried  on  Shelter  Island  was  recov- 
ered. He  was  sent  to  Loud.,  where  he  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  a  seaman.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  have  made  his 
name  so  notorious.     D.  May  24.  1701. 

Kid'der  (Daniel  Parish),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Darien,  N.  Y..  Oct. 
18,  1815;  studied  at  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  and  grad.  at  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn.,  in  1835.  He  preached  in  N.  J.  con- 
ference, 184(M4 ;  was  prof,  of  practical  theol.  in  Carrett 
Biblical  Inst.,  Evanston,  111.,  in  1855,  and  afterward  became 
prof,  at  Drew  Theological  Sem..  Madison,  N.  J.  Wrote 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilian!'.  Mormonisin  and  the  Mormons,  etc. 

Kiddemitiister.     See  Aitenuix. 

KId'doo  (Joseph  B.),  b.  in  Pa.  :  on  the  outbreak  of  c. 
war  enhsted  as  private,  aiul  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks.  Malvern 
Hill,  etc.  :  promoted  to  be  major  lOlst  Pa.  Volunteers :  sub- 
sequently, as  lieut.-col.  137th  Pa.  Volunteers,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  S.  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg, 


and  as  col.  at  Chancellorsville.  In  Oct.  1863 he  was  appointed 
major  6th.  and  June  1864  col.  22d  U.  S.  colored  troops,  oper- 
ating during  the  siege  of  Petersburg  with  the  Army  of  the 
James,  being  severely  wounded  Oct.  1864.  He  was  brevetted 
brig.-gen.  and  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  col.  and  brig.- 
gen.  U.  S.  A.  In  July  1866  he  was  appointed  lieut.-col.  43d 
U.  S.  Inf.,  but  owing  to  disability  arising  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  service,  was  retired,  Dec.  1870,  upon  the  full  rank 
of  brig.-gen.    D.  Aug.  19.  1880. 

Kid'napptng  [from  Ger.  kind;  Provincial  Eng.  kid 
"child,"  and  Prov.  Eng.  nap,  to  "seize"]  is  a  criminal  of- 
fence, defined  by  Blackstone  to  be  the  forcible  abduction  or 
stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  his  own 
country  and  sending  him  into  another.  The  term  is  com- 
monly employed  to  denote  the  stealing  and  carrying  away 
of  children,  but  in  law  it  is  applied  to  all  perscms.'  This  of- 
fence was  treated,  at  common  law.  as  an  aggravated  kind 
of  abduction  or  false  imprisonment,  and  was  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  At  the  present  day  the  nature  of 
this  crime  is  generally  defined  by  statute,  and  the  carrying 
of  the  person  taken  into  another  counti-y  is  not  usually 
made  a  necessary  Ingredient  in  the  offence.  Fraudulently 
inveigling,  enticing,  or  decoying  a  person  away,  with  intent 
to  imprison  or  secrete  him  or  detain  him  from  his  home,  is 
frequently  declared  to  be  K.  as  well  as  an  abduction  by  the 
use  of  force.  There  are  frequently  special  statutory  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  K.  of  children. 

Kiduey  Diseases.     See  Renal  Diseases. 

Kiel,  town  of  Prus.,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the 
Kieler  Fiord,  is  the  seat  of  a  univ.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Baltic,  and  strongly  fortified.    Pop.  43.594. 

Kiencliow.    See  Kiong-Choo. 

Kien'-l<uiig  [Chi.  "celestial  blessing "'],  4th  emp.  of 
Chi.  of  the  present  Mantchoo  dynasty,  b.  in  1709:  succeeded 
his  father.  Yung-Ching,  in  1735  :  made  war  upon  the  Tartar 
tribes  17.54-60.  and  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ava  176'* :  pub.  an 
edict  against  Christianity  1753;  received  the  first  Eng.  em- 
bassy under  Lord  Macartney  1793  :  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son.Kia-King,  1795  ;  was  a  protector  of  lit.    D.  Feb.  7,  1799. 

Kie'pert  Heinrich).  b.  at  Berlin  July  31,  1818:  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  geog.  :  explored  Asia  Minor  in  1841- 
42:  was  director  of  the  geographical  inst.  of  Weimar  1845- 
.52 :  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  prof,  at  the  univ.  in  1859. 
Vwh.  Atlas  ron  Hellas  vnd  den  hellenischen  Colonien,  maps  to 
Robinson's  Palestina,  Historisclicjeociraiihi-'che  Erldnteruug  der 
Kriege  zwischen  dem  ost  rdrnischen  Reiche  nnd  den  persischeit 
Koniritn  der  Sassaniden-Dijnastie,  Xeiier  Hand-atlas  der  Erde. 
Atlas  der  alien  Welt,  etc. 

Kiev,  ke-ev',  town  of  Rus.,  on  the  Dnieper;  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Rus. ;  consists  of  3  towns,  each  with  its  own 
walls— viz.  Petchersk,  with  the  monastery  of  Petcherskoi. 
containing  the  tombs  of  Rus.  saints:  K.  proper,  with  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  in  1037  ;  Podol,  occupied  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  K.  has  a  univ.  and  other  educa- 
tional insts.    Its  trade  is  important.    Pop.  127,251. 

Kllauea,  a  volcano  in  Hawaii,  one  of  the  S.  I.,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  in  constant  activity.  The 
crater  is  8  m.  in  circumference  and  from  800  to  1500  ft.  in 
depth.    Mauna  Loa,  another  volcano,  is  16  m.  distant. 

Kilbonrn  City,  Wis.     See  Appendix. 

Kil'bourne  (James),  b.  at  Farmington.  Conn..  Oct.  19. 
1770 :  in  ISCK)  was  ordained  as  deacon,  and  at  times  officiated 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  various  public 
insts.,  and  in  1802  removed  to  O.  with  a  numerous  following, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Worthington :  was  M.  C.  1813-17, 
and  again  18;39-41 :  was  frequently  elected  to  the  State  leg- 
islature :  was  surveyor  of  public  lands,  com.  to  settle  the 
boundary-line  between  the  public  lands  and  the  gi-eat  Va. 
reservation  :  col.  of  a  frontier  regiment ;  pres.  oi  board  of 
trustees  of  Worthington  Coll.  35  yrs.    D.  Apr.  9,  1850. 

Kil'deer,  the  Charadrius  rocifervs.  a  X.  Amer.  plover, 
common  in  summer  on  the  interior  plains,  and  in  winter 
frequenting  the  sea-coast  from  Tex.  to  Mass.  It  is  named 
from  its  cry,  which  is  constantly  repeated.  Its  flesh  is  not 
prized  very  highly. 

Kil'Iiam  (Alexander),  b.  at  Epworth,  Eng.,  July  10. 
1762:  joined  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  178.5.  and  in  1796 
was  expelled  for  advocating  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
powers  among  laymen  and  preachers.  The  next  yr.  was 
organized  the  "  Kilhamites"  or  "  New  Connection  of  Wes- 
levan  Methodists."    D.  1798. 

Kirian,  Saint,  b.  in  Ire.  early  in  the  7th  century;  de- 
voted himself  to  missionary  labors  in  Thuringia,  Ger.,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  689,  being  afterward  canonized. 

Kiliiiiandjaro',  a  mt.  of  Afr.,  situated  on  the  W.  bor- 
der of  Zanzibar.  Its  top  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  its  height  is  about  18,7(X»  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Killar'uey,  market-town  and  parish  of  Ire.,  Kerry  co., 
44  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Cork,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  within  about  1  m.  of  the  lakes  to 
which  it  gives  its  name:  contains  several  hotels,  chs.,  and 
chapels,  and  a  magnificent  R.  Cath.  cathedral,  a  dispens;iry 
and  fever  hospital,  a  poorhouse,  etc.  Pop.  5187.  The  lakes, 
3  in  number,  are  connected  with  each  other.  They  receive 
several  streams,  and  are  interspersed  with  numerous  islands. 
On  a  projecting  peninsula  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Muckross  Abbev  and  Ross  Castle. 

Kill'er,  a  name  applied  to  cetaceans  of  the  genus  Orca. 
familv  Delphinidiv.  or  dolphins,  and  given  in  allusion  to  their 
sangiiinarv  and  ravenous  habits.  They  are  noted  enemies 
of  the  riglit  whales,  as  well  as  other  delphinoids,  seals,  fishes. 
The  K.  o"f  the  .\tlantic  U.  S.  coast  is  Orca  gladiator,  and  that 
of  the  Pacific  coast  O.  atra. 

Killlecran'kle,  a  pass  through  the  Grampian  Mts.  in 
Perthshire,  Scot..  N.  W.  of  Dunkeld.  At  the  N.  extremity 
the  revolutionarv  armv.  under  Gen.  Mackay.  was  defeated 
on  Julv  17,  1689,  by  the  royalists,  under  Grahame  of  Claver- 
house.  "who  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

Kllus,  kils  [A.  S.  cyln.  ivoracylerie.  "a  furnace  or  kitch- 
en "J,  a  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  furnaces  or  ovens 
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constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  in  which  a  high  and  uniform 
heat  can  be  applied  to  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  drying, 
baking,  or  charring  them,  such  as  brick-kilns,  pottery-kilns, 
charcoal-kilns,  etc.  The  best  kiln  for  any  special  purpose 
is  that  in  which  the  requisite  intensity  of  heat  can  be 
produced  and  maintained  under  the  most  perfect  control  at 
the  least  expense  for  fuel.  Intermittent  kilns  are  those  in 
which  the  tire  is  allowed  to  go  out  after  each  burning,  to  be 
again  started  after  the  kiln  is  recharged.  For  burning  lime 
with  wood-fuel  the  upright  kiln  is  the  simplest.  It  may  be 
built  of  brick  ;  if  of  other  masonry,  it  should  have  a  brick 
lining.  On  the  inside  it  is  circular  in  horizontal  section, 
tapering  slightly,  by  a  curve  both  up  and  down,  from  the 
circle  of  largest  diameter,  which  is  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  above 
the  bottom.  A  kiln  of  10  to  11  ft.  in  largest  diameter  may 
be  about  2.5  to  28  ft.  high,  5  to  6  ft.  diameter  at  top,  and  7  to 
8  ft.  at  bottom.  There  is  an  arched  opening  on  one  side  at 
the  bottom,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  through  which  the  wood  is  intro- 
duced and  the  burned  lime  removed.  It  is  advantageous  to 
have  a  horizontal  grating  1  to  2  ft.  above  the  bottom,  on 
which  t(i  maintain  the  fire.  These  kilns  are  usually  located 
on  a  hillside,  su  that  the  top  is  easily  accessible  for  charging 
the  kiln,  and  the  bottom  for  supplying  fuel  and  drawing  out 
the  lime.  In  charging,  the  largest  pieces  of  stone  to  be 
burned  are  first  selected,  and  formed  into  a  rough,  dome- 
like arch,  with  large  open  joints,  springing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  ft.  Above  this  arch  the  kiln 
is  filled  in  from  the  top,  taking  the  larger  stones  for  the 
lower  layers,  and  topping  off  with  those  that  are  smaller. 
When  starting  a  fire  under  the  dome,  the  heat  should  be 
raised  gradually  to  the  required  degree,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  sudden  expansion  and  probable  rupture  of  the  stone  form- 
ing the  dome,  which  might  either  cause  a  downfall  of  the 
entire  mass  above,  or  choke  the  draught  by  the  stone  break- 
ing up  into  numerous  small  fragments.  After  a  bright  red 
heat  is  once  reached  through  the  mass  of  stone,  it  should  be 
maintained  to  the  end  of  the  burning,  as  indicated  by  a  large 
shrinkage  in  volume  of  contents,  the  choking  up  of  the  voids 
between  the  fragments,  and  the  ease  with  which  an  iron  rod 
can  be  forced  through  the  stone  from  the  top. 

Kilo  [Gr.  xiAiot,  '"thousand"],  a  prefix  used  in  the  Fr. 
metrical  system  to  denote  a  thousand  times  the  measure  in- 
dicated by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as  Kilogram,  a 
thousand  grams,  the  unit  of  commercial  weight ;  Kilolitre, 
a  thousand  litres,  a  measure  of  capacity ;  Kilometre,  a 
thousand  metres,  the  unit  of  linear  measure  ;  Kilostere,  a 
thousand  steres,  a  measure  of  solidity. 

Kllpafrlek  (Hugh  Judson),  b.  near  Deckertown,  N.  J., 
Jan.  14,  1836,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  May  6,  1861 ;  was  commissioned 
capt.  ,5th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  May  9,  and  wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  June  10.  On  his  recovery  was  commissioned  lieut.- 
col.  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.  Volunteers,  of  which  regiment  he  became 
col.  Dec.  1862  ;  participated  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign, 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  many  minor  actions, 
and  in  the  Md.  campaign  ;  promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  of  vol- 
unteers June  1863.  At  Gettysburg  commanded  a  brigade 
and  division.  In  Apr.  1864  he  was  ordered  to  duty  v^ith 
Gen.  Sherman  in  the  \V.,  and  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  May 
1864,  was  severely  wounded.  During  Gen.  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea  and  subsequent  campaign  through  the  Carolinas 
he  commanded  the  cav.  In  June  1865  he  was  promoted  to 
be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  regular  army  Dec.  186.5,  and  his  volunteer  commission 
Jan.  1,  1866.  In  Nov.  1865  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Chili;  recalled  in  1868;  reappointed  Apr.  1881.  D.  at 
Santiago,  chili,  Dec.  4,  1881. 

Kiin'ball,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

Kimball  (Heber  I'.)  b.  in  1801 ;  joined  the  Mormons  in 
1832  atKirtland,  O.  ;  in  1835  became  (ine  of  the  12  apostles  of 
that  sect ;  in  1837-38  was  a  missionary  in  Eng.  ;  in  1838  went 
to  the  Mormon  colony  in  Ray  co..  Mo.  ;  removed  thence  to 
Nauvoo,  111.,  and  in  1846  became  head  priest  of  the  order 
cif  Melchizedek  at  Salt  Lake  City.     D.  June  22,  1868. 

Kimball  (Richard  Burleigh),  b.  at  Plainfield,  N    H 
Oct.  11,  1816,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  18;34  ;  studied  law  in  Eu- 
rope ;  practised  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  in  1840  to 
New  \ork.    Author  of  Culxi  and  the  Cvhawt,  etc. 

Kiinclil,  kim'kee  (David),  Rabbi,  b.  at  Narbonne,  Fr., 
in  1160:  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Heb.  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  in  12.32  was  designated  by  the  Fr.  and  Sp. 
rabbis  as  arbiter  to  settle  the  controversies  growing  out  of 
the  doctrines  advanced  in  Maimonides'  More  Xerochini.  His 
works  consist  of  commentaries  on  nearly  all  the  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  a  Heb.  gram,  and  lexicon  bearing  the  name  of 
Miklol  (•'  Perfection  "),  and  a  liifntntion  of  ('liristianity,  based 
upon  the  denial  of  Messianic  predictions  in  the  Psalms.  D. 
in  1240.  His  father,  Joseph,  and  his  brotlier,  Moses,  were 
also  distinguished  ial)bis  of  Provence,  the  former  having 
been  driven  from  Sp.  by  Mohammedan  persecution. 

Kliicaid  (Krc^ENioj.     See  Appendix. 

Klii'der^arteii  is  the  name  given  byFriedrich  Froebel 
to  a  cciinpaii)  of  children  between  the  nursery  age  and  that 
of  the  piiniary  schools,  who  are  to  be  educated  according 
to  a  certain  method.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  kin- 
ilergarten  is  "garden  of  children."  Up  to  Froebel's  time 
the  method  of  educating  had  been  to  drill,  a  process  which 
expressed  the  method  of  proceeding  from  the  outward  in- 
ward, instead  of  from  the  inward  outward.  Froebel  pro- 
posed that  educators  should  prepare  themselves  to  culti- 
vate young  children— first  by  acquaintinu-  themselves  with 
the  gen.  laws  and  conditions  of  human  nature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  forth  the  common  sense  and  common  con- 
science ;  and  secondly,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  individual 
possibilities  of  beauty  and  power  of  tlie  several  children 
committed  to  their  care.  He  sought  and  found  the  clew  to 
the  true  method  of  education  by  analyzing  the  instinctive 
play  of  mother  and  child,  wlich  she  studies  its  instincts 
and  spontaneities  in  order  that  she  may  help  him  to  enjoy 
his  body,  which  is  the  first  world  that  circumscribes  him. 
Having  found  that  the  child  takes  possession  of  his  own 


body  and  develops  bis  organs  of  sense  by  first  acting,  and 
then  realizing  his  action  as  a  conscious  fact,  Froebel  dis- 
covered that  in  the  same  manner  he  must  be  brought  to 
take  possession  of  the  universe  outside  of  his  body.  The 
reaction  his  activity  provokes  gives  him  impressions  which 
rise  into  thoughts,  by  expressing  themselves  in  words  that 
re-echo  his  Impressions,  and  later,  into  knowledge,  by  em- 
bodying themselves  in  transient  effects,  or  productions 
more  permanent,  which  reflect  his  inner  being  to  his  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  But  as  the  sympathizing  mother  as- 
sisted the  child  to  know  and  use  his  organs  of  sense  and 
locomotion  in  nursery  play  till  he  could  run  alone  and  began 
to  speak,  so  the  kindergartners  must  superintend  his  pro- 
duction of  effects,  and  assist  him  to  express  himself  freely 
in  conversation,  making  outward  things  a  stepping-stone, 
not  a  stumbling-block,  of  progress.  As  when  the  child  runs 
alone  and  speaks,  the  nursery  education  merges  in  the  K., 
so  when  the  child  can  manipulate  cleverly,  converse  intel- 
ligently, and  begins  to  invent,  the  K.  merges  in  the  school. 
He  is  then  ripe  for  learning  to  read  and  write.  Elementary 
materials  for  the  child's  production,  by  which  he  is  edu- 
cated, were  gradually  elaborated  by  Froebel  in  .50  yrs.  of 
experimenting.  Beside  these  manipulations,  the  instinctive 
desire  to  work  upon  the  earth  is  not  allowed  to  die  out. 
The  vegetable  world  is  always  at  hand,  and  affords  sub- 
jects for  examination  and  analysis,  which  engage  attention 
next  after  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

The  methods  of  using  FroebeFs  materials  for  education 
are  indicated  in  the  manuals  prepared  for  aiding  kinder- 
gartners, written  under  the  direction  of  Froebel's  disciple, 
the  baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
career  Froebel  pub.  Menschen-Ersiehung  ("Education  of 
Man  "),  in  which  the  word  kindergarten  does  not  occin-. 
Later  in  life  he  pub.  Mntter-Spiel  und  Koxe-Lieder,  a  kind  of 
nur.sery  manual.  \Froin  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabodt.] 

King  (Austin  A.),  b.  in  Sullivan  co.,  Tenn.,  Sept.  20. 
1801;  became  a  lawyer  in  1822,  removed  to  Mo.  1830;  was 
circuit  judge  of  Ray  co.  18.37-18,  and  again  in  1862 ;  gov.  of 
Mo.  1849-.53,  M.  C.  1862-64.    D.  Apr.  22,  1870. 

King'  (Charles),  LL.D.,  son  of  Rufus  King,  b.  in  New 
York  Mar.  16,  1789;  ed.  at  Harrow  School.  Eng.,  and  at 
Paris,  while  his  father  was  \J.  S.  minister  to  G.  Brit.,  serving 
afterward  in  the  banking-house  of  H<  qie  &  Co.,  Amsterdam. 
In  1806  he  returned  to  New  York  ;  entered  in  1810  into  mer- 
cantile business  ;  served  for  a  time  in  1814  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  war  with  Eng. ;  was  sent  to  Eng.  as  com.  to  investigate 
the  treatment  of  Dartmoor  prisoners  :  was  associate  with 
Verplanck  in  editing  the  New  York  Americun  182:^-27,  sole  ed. 
1827-47,  and  afterward  associated  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Covrier  and  Empiirer  ;  was  pres.  of  Columbia  Coll.  1849-64. 
He  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  Hint,  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.    D.  Sept.  27,  1867. 

King  (Horatio),  b.  at  Paris,  Oxford  co..  Me.,  June  21, 
1811 ;  learned  the  printing  trade,  and  pub.  a  newspaper 
called  The  Jeffersonian ;  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  P.  O. 
dept.  at  Wash,  in  1839 ;  became  first  assistant  P.  M.-gen.  in 
1854;  was  appointed  P.  M.-gen.  in  1861  ;  retired  from  office 
on  the  accession  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  but  remained  in  Wash. ; 
rendered  various  services  din-ing  the  c.  war. 

King  (John  P.),  b.  Apr.  3,  1799,  near  Glascow,  Barren 
CO.,  Ky.  His  father  soon  after  moved  to  Bedford  co.,  Tenn., 
where  the  son  remained  until  1815,  when  he  made  his  way  to 
(;a.  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Augusta 
in  1819,  before  his  majority.  In  1822  he  visited  Europe, 
where  he  attended  lectures  in  Edinljurgh  and  Paris  ;  on  his 
return  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  amid  the  most  for- 
midable competition.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  cfnivention  of  Ga.  of  that  yr.  In  this 
body  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  a  Jackson 
Dem.,  and  by  his  superior  talents  took  the  lead  of  that  party 
in  the  convention.  Before  this  his  reputation  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Richmond  co.,  but  by  his  de- 
bates in  this  convention  he  rose  in  one  bound  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  in  Ga.  The  next 
yr.  he  was  sent  to  the  V.  S.  Senate,  but  some  of  his  party 
presses  of  the  State  having  censured  a  speech  he  made 
against  some  of  the  leading  measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, he  promptly  resigned  his  trust,  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  and  resumed  his  profession  in  1838.  In  1841  he  be- 
came pres.  of  Ga.  R.  R.  and  Bankinff  Co.    A.  H.  Stephens. 

King  (Jonas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hawley,  Mass.,  July  29,  1792  ; 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  in  1816  and  at  Andover  Sem.  in  1819  ; 
preached  for  a  time  in  S.  C.  ;  was  1823-26  a  missionary  in 
Syria,  and  1828-69  a  missionary  at  Athens.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  writings  in  the  modern  Gr.  lang.,  and 
by  reason  of  some  of  his  publications  was  sentenced  in  18.52 
to  15  days'  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the  kingdom, 
but  an  official  protest  saved  him  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence.     D.  May  22,  1869. 

King  (Mitchell),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scot.  June  8,  1783  ;  re- 
moved in  1806  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  became  a  prof,  in 
Charleston  Coll.,  of  which  he  was  afterward  for  some  time 
pres.  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1819,  and 
again  in  1842-44,  judge  of  city  court. 

King  (Moses).     See  Appendix. 

King  (Philip  Parker),  Admiral,  b.  on  Norfolk  Island 
Dec.  13,  1793  :  entered  the  navy  in  1807 ;  commanded  an  ex- 
ploring expeclition  in  Australian  waters  in  1817  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Patagonia  in  1825,  publishing  in  both  cases  the 
hydrograplucal  results  of  the  survey.  He  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  in  1854.    D.  Feb.  1855. 

King  (Preston),  b.  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  180G, 
grad.  at  L'nion  Coll.  in  1827 ;  became  a  prominent  lawyer, 
journalist,  and  Dem.  politician  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  held  various  offices  ;  M.  C.  184.3-47  and  1849-53  ;  a  Rep. 
V.  S.  Senator  1857-63;  became  in  1865  collect  or  of  the  port  of 
New  York  ;  was  drowned  in  New  York  harbor  Nov.  13,  1865. 

King  (Rufus).  son  of  Charles,  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  26. 
1814,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. ;  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  of 
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eiis'iueers  1833 :  resigned  Sept.  1836,  and  for  3  yi-s.  was  as- 
sistant engineer  ou  the  Erie  R.  K.,  and  for  4  yrs.  (1839-43) 
adjutant-ge7i.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Associated  "until  1845  in 
the  editorial  conduct  of  the  Albany  Ereninij  Joiitnal,  in  the 
latter  yr.  he  removed  to  Wis.  and  assumed  charpre  of  the 
Milwaukee  ■Sriitinel ;  in  1861  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
Rome,  but  the  outbreak  of  tlie  c.  war  caused  him  to  tender 
his  services  to  the  govt.,  and  in  May  1801  he  was  appointed  a 
brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  serving  in  Va.  until  Oct.  1863,  when 
lie  resigned  from  the  army  and  assumed  his  duties  at  Rome 
as  r.  S.  minister.    Recalled  July  1,  1867.    D.  Oct.  13,  1876. 

King  (Rrrtsi,  LL.D..  b.  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  Mar.  24, 
1755,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1777  ;  studied  law  under  Theophilus 
Parsons  :  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Glover  in  the  R.  I.  cam- 
paign of  1778  :  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  commenced  practice  at 
Newburyport  in  1780 ;  elected  to  the  gen.  court  of  Mass.  in 
1782  and  succeeding  yrs.,  and  was  chosen  in  1784  as  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Cong,  at  Trenton.  N.  J.  One  of  his  earli- 
est acts  in  Cong,  was  to  move  a  resolution  (Mar.  1785)  "  that 
there  be  neither  slavery  nor  invoiuntaiy  serntude  in  any  of 
the  States  described  in  the  resolution  of  Cong,  of  Apr.  1784 
[the  N.  W.  Terrs.],  otherwise  than  in  punislmient  of  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty."'  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
not  further  acted  upon  until  2  yrs.  later,  when  its  provi- 
sions were  embodied  in  the  ordinance  for  the  govt,  of  the 
N.  W.  Terrs,  presented  to  Cong.  July  11,  1787,  by  Nathan 
Dane  of  Mass.  Elected  a  meniber  of  the  convention  for 
framing  the  Federal  const ,  K.  participated  actively  in  the 
debates,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  on  re\ision  of  style 
and  arrangement  of  the  articles  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ma"ss. 
State  convention  for  the  consideration  of  that  instrument, 
and  was  instrumental  in  securing  its  ratification.  In  178S 
he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1789  was  elected  one  of 
the  first  Federal  Senators  for  X.  Y.  under  the  newly  estab- 
lished constitution,  and  was  re-elected  in  1795.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  earliest  national  political  parties,  K.  ranked  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federalists.  His  defence  of  .Tay"s 
treaty  with  Eng.  (1794)  brought  him  into  favor  with  Wa.sh- 
ington,  who  offered  him  the  secretaryship  of  state  on  the 
resignation  of  Edmund  Randolph,  and  in  1796  appointed  him 
minister  to  Eng.  He  remained  in  Loud.  8  yrs.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accession  of  the  opposite  partv  to  power  in  1801. 
Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1804,  he  settled  on  a  farm  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I. :  was  re-elected  to  tl.e  U.  S.  Senate  1813  ;  op- 
posed the  war  with  G.  Brit.,  but  aided  in  passing  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  its  prosecution.  His  policy  after  the  war 
was  directed  toward  the  speediest  recovery  of  national 
prosperity ;  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  na\igation 
and  commercial  acts  of  1818 ;  opposed  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
regulating  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  In  1816  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Federalists  for  gov.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
to  a  fourth  term  in  the  Senate,  during  which  he  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  as  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
^lo.  as  a  slave  State.  On  Feb.  16,  1825,  he  offered  a  resolu- 
tion for  devoting  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
to  the  purchase  and  emancipation  of  slaves  and  their  re- 
moval to  some  foreign  country.  Later  in  the  same  yr.  he 
accepted'  a  new  appointment  as  minister  to  Eng.,  but  re- 
signed and  returned  home  the  following  yr.  on  account  of 
Ul-health.     D.  Apr.  29,  1827. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

King  (Thomas  Butler),  b.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  Aug. 
27, 1804,  was  ed.  at  Westfield  Acad. ;  studied  law,  and  moved 
to  Ga.  in  182-3,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  wealth  and  de- 
voted himself  to  planting.  He  was  from  1832  a  member  of 
the  State  senate  for  a  number  of  yrs.,  in  which  body  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  public  works 
for  cheap  transportation.  He  was  M.  C.  from  Ga.  1839-43, 
and  184.5-49.  While  in  Cong,  naval  affairs  chiefly  occupied 
his  attention.  In  1849  Gen.  Taylor  sent  him  on  a  special 
mission  to  Cal.,  where  he  rendered  important  service  in 
preserving  law  and  order  where  no  organized  civil  govt, 
existed.  While  in  Cal.  he  established  interests  of  an  indi- 
%idual  character.  Was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  secession, 
vet  when  Ga.  in  1861  adopted  that  measure,  he  cast  his  for- 
tunes with  those  of  the  State.    D.  May  10,  1864. 

King  (Thomas  Starr),  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  16,  1824  ;  d. 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mar.  4,  1864.  His  father  was  a  Univt. 
minister  in  Charlestown.  Mass.  From  12  till  20  he  labored 
first  as  clerk  in  a  store,  afterward  as  a  teacher,  preparing 
himself  in  leisure  hours  for  the  ministry.  His  first  preaching 
was  in  Woburn.  Mass.,  his  first  settlement  in  Charlestown, 
over  his  father's  parish.  In  1848  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Unit.  eh.  in  Hollis  st.,  Boston,  and  remained  there  till  the 
spring  of  1860,  when  he  went  to  Cal.  to  take  charge  of  the 
Unit.  ch.  in  San  Francisco.  The  outbreak  of  the  c.  war 
roused  all  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  writer,  speaker,  and 
man,  and  to  his  influence  is  ascribed  tlie  cliange  of  public 
opinion  in  the  State  from  lukewarmness  toward  the  North- 
ern cause  to  devoted  loyalty.  Through  his  exertions  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  obtained  the  generous  sums  of 
money  that  enabled  it  tf)  carry  on  its  work  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  war.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the  I'nirt. 
Quarterly,  but  he  pub.  but  one  book.  The  White  irill.<,  their 
Legend't,  Laiid.<capes,  and  Poetry.  A  few  of  Ids  papers  were 
collected  after  his  death — Patrioti>i»i,  and  other  Pajjer/i. 

King  (WiLLiAMi,  brother  of  Rufus,  b.  at  Scarborough, 
Me.,  Feb.  0.  17(58.  After  residing  at  Topsham  for  some  yrs., 
he  settled  at  Bath  as  a  tnerchant  about  18(X) :  was  for  sev- 
eral terms  a  member  of  the  ^lass.  legislature;  was  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  separation  of  Me.  :  pi-es.  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  const,  of  Me.,  and  first  gov.  of 
the  new  State.  In  1821  he  was  made  U  S.  com.  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Sp.  claims;  was  a  gen.  of  militia,  collector  of 
customs  at  Bath  18:51-34,  and  a  patron  of  insts.  of  learning. 
D.  June  17.  1852. 

King  (William*,  b.  at  .\ntrinL  Ire..  May  1,  1(5.50;  studied 
at  Trinity  Coll,  Dublin;  entered  tlie  Ch.  in  1674;  became 


dean  of  St.  Patrick  in  1688.  in  which  >t.  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned for  sympathizing  with  the  Eng.  revolutionists.  He 
became  bp.  of  Ken-y  in  1091.  abp.  of  Dublin  in  1702:  was 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ire.  in  1717,  1721.  and  1723.  He 
wTote  several  controversial  works  against  Catholicism,  but 
is  best  known  by  a  Lat.  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  by 
a  sermon  on  predestination,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  are  different  from  the  f4ualities 
bearing  the  same  name  among  mankind.    D.  May  8,  1729. 

King  (William  RuFfsi,  b.  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  C..  Apr.  7, 
1786,  grad.  at  Chapel  Hill  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in  1803 :  studied  law. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  The  same  yr.  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  his  native  co..  and  in  1807  was 
appointed  State  solicitor  for  the  Wilmington  circuit.  In  1S09 
he  was  again  returned  to  the  State  legislature:  in  1810  he 
was  elected  M.  C.  from  his  dist. :  in  181(5  became  sec.  of  lega- 
tion under  William  Pinckney.  Amer.  minister,  first  to  Na- 
ples, and  then  to  St.  Petersburg.  During  his  Congres.sional 
term  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  war-policy  and  measures 
of  Mr.  Madison's  administration.  On  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope in  1818  he  moved  to  Ala.  In  1819  he  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  the  Terr,  of  Ala.,  and  upon 
the  admission  of  Ala.  as  a  State  into  the  U.  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  2  U.  S.  Senators  (1819  to  1844i.  During  the  whole 
of  his  Senatorial  career  Mr.  K.  was  a  supporter  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  He  advocated  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in 
1824,  1828,  and  18:^2  ;  he  also  sustained  the  policy  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  1844  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
Fr.  The  special  object  of  this  mission  was  to  prevent  Fr. 
from  uniting  with  Eng.  in  a  joint  protest  against  the  incor- 
poration of  Tex.  into  the  Fetleral  Union.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  mission,  Mr.  K.  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Nov. 
1846,  and  remained  in  private  life  until  18^48.  when  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S-  Senate  of 
Arthur  P.  Bagby,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
for  another  fuU  term  of  6  yrs.,  beginning  Mar.  4,  1849.  Upon 
the  accession  of  V.-P.  Fillmore,  on  July  9.  18.5<>.  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  K.  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Senate.  He  presided 
over  this  body  wtb  great  urbanity,  dignity,  and  abilitv.  At 
the  Presidential  election  of  1852  he  was  the  Dem.  candidate 
for  the  ofiBce  of  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  with  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
for  the  Presidency  ;  both  were  elected  by  large  majorities, 
Vjut  Mr.  K.  did  not  live  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
D.  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  .\pr.  18.53.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

KIng'bird,  the  Tyranntis  CaroUnensis,  a  familiar  little 
bird  found  throughout  the  N.  .\mer.  continent.  It  belongs 
to  the  tyrant  flycatcher  family. 

King'-orab,  or  Horse  -  slioe  Crab,  the  Linvdus 
Po/yphemu.9,  a  remarkable  articulate  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  the  U.  S.  having  a  horse-shoe  .shape.  It  is  used  in  the 
U.  S.  as  a  fertilizer  for  land,  being  hardlj-  edible. 

King'fisli,  or  Opali  (Lampris  guttat>(.<,  Retz),  a  fish 
which  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  peculiar  family  (.Lam- 
prididfe).    It  is  widely  distributed. 

King'flsliers,  or  Alcedinidae,  a  family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Insessores.  and  so  named  from  their 
peculiarly  piscivorous  habits.  This  family  is  represented  in 
N.  Amer.  by  the  genus  Ceryle. 

Kingl(itao,  or  Kiengliitao,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Handling  or  IVangking,  and  by  the  Fr.  Seoul  or 
Sioul,  the  cap.  of  Corea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated.    There  are  no  reliable  accounts  of  its  pop. 

King'lalce  (Alexander  William),  b.  at  Taunton,  Ensr  , 
in  1811 ;  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where 
he  grad.  in  1*32  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  chancery  practice,  but  retired  from  the  law  in 
1856.  Soon  after  finishing  his  studies  he  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  E.  countries,  of  which  he  pub.  an  account  under  the 
title  of  Eolhen.  He  accompanied  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Crimea, 
and  wrote  a  Hi»t.  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  entered  Pari.  1857  ; 
prominent  for  his  anti-Napoleonic  attitude  upon  the  Con- 
spiracy bill  (18.58)  and  annexations  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (I860). 

Kiug'Iets,  Tlie  {Regulus,  Cuv. i,  constitute  a  genus  of 
the  extensive  family  of  Sylvida?  ^or  warblers').  The  common 
.\mer.  species  are  the  ruby-crowned  (i?.  caiendula)  and  gold- 
en-crested (.ff.  salrapa)  wrens  or  kinglets,  which  are  both 
closely  allied  to  the  golden-crested  wren  (B.  cri^gtatu^}  of 
Europe,  the  smallest  of  the  (-)ld-World  birds. 

Kin^nian,  Kan.     See  Appendix. 

Kings  t  Books  of\  Fikst  and  Second.  2  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  following  the  second  book  of  Sam.  and 
preceding  the  first  book  of  Chron.,  contain  the  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  the  death  of  David  to 
the  Captivity.  The  Septuaguit  and  Vulgate  versions  call 
them  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  2 
books  of  Sam.  as  belonsring  to  the  same  work.  Modem 
Ger.  critics  go  still  further,  reckoning  Judg.  and  Ruth  to  be- 
long to  the  same  work,  which  they  call  the  "'  (Vreat  Book  of 
the  Kings,''  while  sutrgestioiis  have  not  been  wanting  that 
large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Josh,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  it.  making  an  unbroken  series  of  annals 
froiii  the  ci-eatioii  <  d'  the  world  to  dispersion  of  the  Heb.  race. 

Kiiigs'bury  (Charles  P.),  b.  in  New  York  1818.  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1840  ;  served  as  assistant  and  in  command  of  various 
arsenals :  accompanied  the  army  of  occupation  to  Tex. ; 
during  the  Mex.  war  was  Gen.  Wool's  chief  ordnance  offi- 
cer ;  was  engaged  at  Buena  Vista  ou  the  staflf  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor ;  was  sunt,  of  the  V.  S.  armory  at  Harpers  Ferry  in  Apr. 
1861  :  was  cliief  of  ordnance  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
1861-62 ;  served  on  special  duty  until  July  1865.  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  I'.  S.  arsenal  at  Watertown.  Mass. 
He  was  the  autluu-of  various  professional  works  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodicals.    D.  Dec.  25.  1879. 

King's  Kvil  i.t>cro/>/taK  a  disea.se  which  was  professedly 
cured  by  the  touch  of  the  kiuffs  of  Eng.  and  Fr.  The  prac- 
tice is  traced  to  the  times  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
(104;J-t56>.  Charles  II.  of  Eng.  (1060-84)  carried  the  practice 
to  the  greatest  extreme,  having  "touched  '  nearly  100,000 
patients.  It  was  last  employed  in  Eng.  by  t^ueen  Anne 
(,1703-15).    The  "Young  Pretender"  attempted  to  gain  ad- 


herents  by  touching  for  the  K.  E.,  and  Louis  XVI.  of  Tr. 
performed  the  same  ceremony  at  Rheims. 

Klng-s'ley  (Calvin),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Annsville,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  8,  18ia :  licensed  as  Meth.  preacher  in  ISS.'i ;  grad.  at 
Allegheny  Coll.,  Pa.,  in  1841.  The  same  yr.  he  was  appointed 
prof,  of  math,  in  that  inst.,  and  was  afterward  pastor  at 
Meadvilleand  Erie,  Pa.  In  1856  was  elected  ed.  of  the  West- 
ern Chr.  Advocate  at  Cin.,  O.,  and  again  in  1860.  He  took  an 
earnest  part  against  slavery,  and  was  elected  bp.  in  1864.  In 
1869  he  started  on  an  episcopal  tour  of  the  world.  He  pub. 
On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and  left  a  posthumous  work 
on  his  travels  Arou?)d  the  Wo?id.    D.  at  Beyroot,  Syria,  1870. 

Kiiigsley  (Charles),  b.  at  Holne,  Eng.,  June  12,  1819; 
gi-ad.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge,  studied  theol.,  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng., becoming  in  1844  rector  of  Evers- 
ley  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes ;  was  the  chief  originator  of  the  school 
of  ethics  styled  "  Christian  socialism."  His  earliest  publica- 
tion was  Twenty-five  Village  Sermons^  followed  by  a  dra- 
matic poem,  the  SainVs  Tragedy,  and  in  1850  by  a  novel,  Al- 
ton Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  prof,  of 
modern  hist,  at  Cambridge  ;  resigned  in  1869,  in  which  yr.  he 
became  canon  of  Chester,  and  subsequently  of  Westminster 
and  chaplain  to  the  queen.  Among  his  works  are  Wesiivard 
Ho,  Yeast,  Hypntia,  and  Health  and  Education.  In  1873-74  he 
visited  the  U.  S.  on  a  lecturing-tour.    D.  Jan.  24,  1875. 

Klngsley  (James  Luce),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Conn., 
Aug.  28,  1778,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1799  ;  was  a  tutor  there  1801- 
05,  librarian  180.5-34,  and  prof,  of  Heb.,  Gr.,  and  Lat.,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  hist.  1805-51.  He  wrote  a  Hist,  of  Yale  Coll.  and 
a  Life  of  Pres.  Stiles,  etc.    D.  Aug.  31,  18.52. 

icing's  Mountain,  a  mt. -range,  some  16  m.  long  N. 
and  S.,  with  lateral  spurs  abounding  in  marble  and  iron, 
mostly  in  Gaston  co.,  N.  C,  near  the  E.  border  of  Cleaveland 
CO.  Its  S.  extremity  is  in  York  co.,  S.  C.  The  highest  point 
is  Crowder's  Knob,  3000  ft.  high  and  precipitous.  Here  took 
place  (Oct.  7,  1780)  a  severe  action  between  the  Brit,  and 
Amer.  troops,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Kings'ton,  cap.  of  Jamaica,  on  the  S.  coast,  12  m.  from 
Spanish  Town,  the  former  cap.,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Mts.,  surrounded  Vjy  sugar-plantations, 
villas,  and  gardens  ;  the  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  ;  yel- 
low fever  is  a  frequent  visitor ;  the  city  is  well  built,  vvith 
regular  and  spacious  streets ;  it  has  recently  been  provided 
with  good  drinking-water.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  sev- 
eral forts,  and  the  city  is  important  as  a  commercial  station 
between  Europe  and  Central  Amer.    Pop.  38,586. 

Kingston,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Fi-ontenac  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  near  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
opposite  the  Thousand  Islands.  It  was  founded  in  1784  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Fr.  fort  Frontenac,  161  m.  E.  of  Toronto, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Cath.  bp.  and 
the  see-town  of  the  Anglican  bp.  of  Ontario  ;  has  a  custom- 
house, a  jail,  a  penitentiary,  and  is  the  site  of  Queen's  Univ. 
and  Coll.,  including  a  med.  coll.  It  has  also  an  inst.  called 
RegiopolisCoU.  K.  is  a  naval  station,  and  contains  the  royal 
dockyards.  A  long  bridge  has  been  built  across  Cataraqui 
Bay.     Pop.  14,091. 

Kingston,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Ulster  co.,N.  Y., 
90  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  55  m.  S.  of  Albany,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  N.  bank  of  Rondout  Creek  ;  is  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Del.  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  is  connected 
by  steam-ferry  with  Rhinebeck,  immediately  across  the 
river.  K.  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1872,  by  the  junction 
of  the  former  incorporated  villages  of  Kingston,  Rondout, 
and  Wilbur.  It  is  the  location  of  the  largest  cement  manu- 
factory in  the  country.  It  received  a  charter  in  1661  under 
the  name  of  Willwick,  was  first  settled  in  1665,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  patent  in  1667.  On  Feb.  19, 1777,  the  first  State 
convention  adjourned  from  Fishkill  to  K.,  and  the  first  State 
const,  was  proclaimed  in  front  of  the  c.-h.  Apr.  22,  1777. 
The  legislature  met  here  in  Sept.  of  the  same  yr.,  but  was 
dispersed  by  the  approach  of  a  Brit,  force  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  Oct.  7,  when  the  town  was  burned.  Being  afterward 
rebuilt,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1805.  Pop.  of 
city  in  1870,  6315  ;  1880,  18,344  ;  1885,  about  19,000. 

Kingston,  on  R.  R.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region,  and  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  op- 
posite Wilkesbarre,  and  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  massa- 
cre of  Wyoming  took  place  in  the  tp.,  and  is  commemorated 
by  an  imposing  monument.    Pop.  1870,  1143  ;  1880,  1418. 

Klng-te-Cliing',  dist.  of  the  prov.  of  Kiang-Si,  Chi., 
and  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
in  which  nearly  1,000,000  persons  are  engaged. 

King'-wood,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Triptolomia,  a 
Brazilian  leguminous  tree.  The  wood  is  very  beautiful, 
and  is  used  in  ornamental  joinery. 

Kink'ajou,  the  Gerco'leptes  caudivolvuhts,  a  small  bear- 
like carnivorous  mammal  of  tropical  S.  Amer.,  hardly  as 
large  as  a  cat.  It  is  placed  in  a  family,  Cercoleptidse.  It  is 
a  graceful  nocturnal  creature,  arboreal  in  Its  habits,  and 
excessively  fond  of  honey. 

Kinlc'el  (Johann  Gottfried),  b.  at  Obercassel  Aug.  11, 
1815;  studied  theol.  at  Bonn  and  Berlin;  became  prof,  first 
of  theol.,  and  then  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Bonn,  and  pub.  a  vol. 
of  poems.  On  account  of  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Rhenish  Prus.  in  1848,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  yrs.'  imprisonment  at  Spandau,  but  escaped, 
lived  for  some  yrs.  in  Lond.,  and  removed  in  1860  to  Zurich 
as  prof,  of  the  hist,  of  the  fine  arts.  Of  his  writings,  the  most 
noticeable,  beside  his  poems,  are  Die  altchristliche  Kunst, 
and  Nimrod,  a  tragedy.    D.  Nov.  1882. 

Kin,  Next  ol",  a  term  employed  in  law  to  denote  the 
nearest  blood  relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  among  whom 
his  personal  property  is  distributed,  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  distributions.  This  is  the  ordinary  technical  sense  of  the 
phrase,  though  it  is  sometimes  used,  with  a  wider  extent  of 
meaning,  to  designate  a  person's  nearest  relations  by  blood, 
without  regard  to  this  statute.    The  relationship  must  be 


by  consanguinity,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  and  not  by  af. 
finity.  (See  Consanguinity.)  Upon  the  death  of  a  person 
intestate  who  was  the  owner  of  personal  property,  there 
are  2  important  rights  to  which  his  next  of  kin  are  entitled  : 
one  is  to  administer  upon  his  personal  estate,  and  the  other 
to  share  it  among  themselves,  either  wholly  or  partly,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  distributions.  In  case  of  adminis- 
tration by  the  next  of  kin,  one  or  more  are  selected  from 
among  them  as  administrators,  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  intestate,  accord- 
ing to  the  civil-law  method  of  reckoning.  Of  persons  in 
equal  degree  any  one  may  be  taken.  Children  are  usuallv 
preferred  to  parents,  parents  to  brothers  or  sisters,  broth- 
ers or  sisters  to  grandparents,  grandparents  to  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews,  and  nieces,  etc.  But  statutes  may  modify 
these  rules.  (See  Administration.)  After  the  payment  of 
debts  by  the  administrator,  and  of  various  expenses,  as 
funeral  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  the  residue  of  the  personal 
property  is  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  and  the  hus- 
band or  widow  of  the  deceased,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  statutes  of  distribution  which  have  been  enacted 
in  Eng.  and  the  several  States  of  this  country.  Thus,  if  a 
man  die,  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  the  widow  receives 
%  of  the  property,  and  the  children  share  the  residue  equal- 
ly. If  there  be  no  widow,  the  children  receive  the  whole. 
If  other  relatives  than  these  survive,  distribution  is  made  in 
accordance  with  special  rules.  Cteorge  Chase. 

Kinnickinnick',  or  Killickinnick'  [Chippeway, 
a  "  mixture  "],  a  name  given  by  the  N.  Indians  to  various 
substances  used  for  mixing  with  tobacco  before  smoking, 
such  as  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow  and  the  leaves  of 
the  mt.-cranberry  (Arctostaphylos  Ura-Ursi). 

Ki'no,  an  astringent  drug,  the  hardened  juice  of  Ptero- 
carpus  7narsiipium,  a  lofty  tree,  natural  order  Fabaceae,  grow- 
ing in  the  E.  I.,  and  also  of  other  trees  in  the  W.  I.,  S.  Amer., 
Afr.,  and  Australia.  E.  I.  K.  is  the  only  variety  in  gen.  use.  It 
is  in  small  shining,  brittle  fragments,  of  a  deep  reddish-black 
color  and  bitterish,  highly  astringent  taste.  It  forms  a  deep- 
red  solution  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  owes  its  astringency 
to  tannic  acid  (tannin),  and  is  used  in  med.  to  check  morbid 
discharges  in  bowel  complaints. 
Kiuston,  N.  C.     See  Appendix. 

Kiong-Clioo',  town  of  China,  cap.  of  the  island  of 
Hainan,  on  the  N.  coast,  surrounded  with  walls  of  hewn 
stones.    Leather,  hides,  sugar,  grass-cloth,   silk,   etc.,   are 
exported.    Is  said  to  have  200,000  inhabs. 
Kioto.    SeeMiAKO. 

Kip  (Rt.  Rev.  William  Ingraham),  D.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Oct.  3,  1811,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1831 ;  took  deacon's  orders  in 
the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1835  ;  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  1838- 
.53,  and  in  the  latter  yr.  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Cal.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  The  Lenten 
Fast,  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  N.  Amer.,  Christmas  Holidays 
in  Rome,  The  Catacmnhs  of  Rome. 

KIptcIiak',  or  Kaptcliak',  a  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
race  which  gave  name  to  a  khanate  founded  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury by  the  Golden  Horde.  It  extended  from  the  Jaxartes 
in  Toorkistan  to  the  limits  of  Rus.  proper,  and  comprised 
all  the  region  N.  of  the  Caucasus  traversed  by  the  Dnieper, 
Don.  Volga,  and  Ural. 

Kir'by  (Edmund),  b.  in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  1840,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1861  ;  was  at  once  ordered  to  Wash.,  and  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  drilling  the  newly  arrived  volunteers ;  upon  the 
movement  of  the  army  he  was  assigned  to  Rickett's  battery, 
with  which  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  was  next 
engaged  in  the  combat  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Oct.  1861 ;  in  the  Va. 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  he  commanded  a  battery  at 
Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station,  Glendale,  and  Mal- 
vern Hill,  and  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  at  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorsville ;  at  the  latter  received  fatal 
wounds.  For  his  gallant  services  at  Chancellorsville  he  was 
appointed  on  his  death-bed  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers.  D. 
May  28.  1863. 

Kirby  (William),  b.  at  Witnesham,  Eng.,  Sept.  19,  1759. 
grad.  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1781 ;  took  orders,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  Barham.  He  was  widely  known  by 
his  work  on  Entomology,  written  in  conjunction  with  Spence, 
and  bv  his  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  ivith  Reference  to 
Natirral  Theoloay.    D.  July  4,  1850. 

Kircli'bae'li,  von  (Hugo  Ewald),  b.  May  23,  1809;  ed. 
at  the  military  acad.,  and  entered  in  1826  the  Prus.  army. 
In  1866,  in  the  war  against  Aus.,  he  led  with  distinction  the 
10th  division  as  lleut.-gen.  In  1870,  in  the  war  against  Fr., 
he  led  the  .5th  army  corps.  At  its  head  he  opened  the  war 
by  the  attack  on  Weissenburg,  and  2  days  afterward  he  took 
a  most  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Worth,  Aug.  6.  In 
the  battle  of  Sedan  K.  assumed  the  command  of  the  11th 
army  corps,  and  performed  the  decisive  manceuvre  by  which 
the  Fr.  army  was  surrounded.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he 
held  Versailles  and  its  vicinity. 

Kirclier,  ker'ker  (Athanasius),  b.  at  Gei.sa,  in  Hesse, 
May  2,  1602;  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1619;  was  ed.  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  where  he  was  prof,  of  philos.  and  the  E.  langs. ;  was 
in  the  Jesuits'  coll.  at  Avignon  in  163.3-35 ;  prof,  of  math,  in 
the  Coll.  of  Rome  1635-43.  He  wrote  much  upon  physics, 
archfpology,  philology,  etc.    D.  Nov.  28,  1680. 

Kircliltoflf,  keerk'hof  (Gustav  Robert),  b.  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Prus.,  Mar.  12, 1824  ;  studied  math,  and  natural  science 
at  the  univ.  of  his  native  city  ;  lectured  on  physics  at  Berlin 
in  1848  and  at  Breslau  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of 
natural  philos.  at  Heidelberg  in  18.54.  His  researches  con- 
cerning heat,  elasticity,  magnetism,  and  electricity  attract- 
ed great  attention,  l^ut  his  most  brilliant  discovery  was  that 
of  the  spectroscope,  made  in  connection  with  Bunsen,  and 
its  application  for  the  spectrum  analysis. 

Kirglieez',  Kirglieez-Kaizaks,  or  Cossacks,  a 
nomadic  people  of  Central  Asia,  numbering  about  2,000,000, 
and  occupying  the  Kirgheez  Steppes,  about  850,000  sq.  m., 
stretching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Altai  Mts.  and  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Tobol  and  Irtish,  traversed  by  mt.- 
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ranges,  between  which  are  larpe  barren  plains  dotted  with 
salt  lakes.  It  is  divided  into  the  provs.  of  Orenboorgr.  \V. 
Siberia,  and  Toorkistan.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter,  excessively  hot  in  summer.  A  few  dists.  along  the 
rivei-s  are  tilled,  the  remainder  is  pasture-land.  The  K.  are 
divided  into  the  Little.  Great,  and  Jliddle  Hordes.  They  are 
of  E.  or  Turco-Tartaric  oriffin.  Their  lang.  is  a  Tur.  dialect, 
their  religion  a  mixture  of  Islamism  and  idolatry.  Their 
state  of  civilization  is  low. 

Kirk  (.Edward  Xorris),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  14, 
1802.  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1830 :  studied  law  and  theol. ; 
served  as  agent  for  the  foreign  mission  board  :  held  1828-:i6 
a  Congl.  pastorate  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  in  1.839  became  sec. 
of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  ;  in  1842  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  lilt.  Vernon  ch.,  Boston.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  vols,  of  sermons  and  lectures,  and  many  occasional 
discourses,  beside  some  translations.    D.  Mar.  27,  1874. 

Kirk  (John  Foster),  b.  in  1824  at  Fi-edericton,  N.  B. :  in 
1842  removed  to  Boston,  where  for  11  yrs.  he  was  sec.  to  the 
historian  Prescott.  Wrote  Hist,  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  in 
1870  became  ed.  of  LippincotVs  Maqaz'ine. 

Kirkal'dy  iSir  William)  of  Grange,  b.  in  Scot,  early 
in  the  lt3th  century :  was  one  of  the  eai'liest  Prots.  of  Scot. ; 
joined  a  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1.546 ;  sur- 
rendered to  the  Fr.  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  summer  of  that 
yr.,  and  was  impiisoned,  but  escaped  to  Fr.,  where  he  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  court  and  army  of  Henry  II. :  re- 
turned to  Scot,  in  15.59  :  took  part  in  the  movement  against 
Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  naiTowly  escaped  assassination  by 
Bothwell  at  the  battle  of  C'arberry  Hill,  and  pursued  that 
nobleman  to  the  coast  of  Xor.  (1.567;* :  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  Mary  at  Langside,  and  became  gov.  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  May  1.568  :  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  defend- 
ed the  castle  for  her  from  1.570  to  1573  ;  suiTendered  May  28, 
and  was  hung  at  Edinburgh,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
Aug.  3.  1573. 

Kirk'bride  (Thomas  S.),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Morris- 
ville,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  July  31,  1809;  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends ;  gi*ad.  M.  D. 
from  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  Mar.  1832,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed resident  phys.  of  the  Friends'  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Frankford,  Pa.  In  1833  he  was  elected  resident  phys.  of 
the  Pa.  Hospital  in  Pliila.  In  1835  he  opened  an  office  for 
gen.  practice  in  Phila.,  but  in  Oct.  1840,  just  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Pa.  Hospital  for  the  insane  W.  of  the 
Schuylkill,  he  was  elected  its  supt.  and  phys. -in-chief.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  Jan. 
1,  1841.  He  was  convinced  that  not  more  than  25)  insane 
patients  should  be  treated  at  one  time  in  a  single  hospital, 
and  commenced  in  18.53  the  effort  to  raise  money  for  a  sec- 
ond inst.  The  hospital  grounds  included  a  tract  of  113 
acres,  and  by  dividing  the  pleasure-grounds  and  placing  his 
new  hospital  a  thirci  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  other,  he 
could  keep  the  2  entirely  distinct,  though  under  the  same 
gen.  supervision  and  treatment.  In  1859  he  had  erected  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  which  has  been  a  model  for  all  those 
since  erected.  To  this  hospital  he  transferred  all  his  male 
patients,  and  while  retaining  the  gen.  superintendency  over 
both,  placed  his  most  trusted  assistant  at  the  head  of  the 
male  dept.  and  gave  most  of  his  personal  attention  to  the 
female  (lept.  In  all  appertaining  to  mental  alienation  Dr. 
K.  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession.  Wrote 
Rules  and  Refjulatiom  for  the  Pa.  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and 
The  Construction,  Organization,  and  Gen.  Arranr/ement  of  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane.     D.  Dec.  17.  188:5.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Kirk'dale,  parish  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  remarkable  for  a  cave  245  ft.  long.  A  great 
abundance  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals  was 
found  there — hysenas,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potamuses, cave-bears,  and  horses. 

Kirk'land  (Carolis.v  Matilda  StansburtX  b.  in  New 
York  in  Jan.  1801  ;  married  Prof.  William  Kirkland  of  Hamil- 
ton Coll.  (1800-46),  spent  some  yrs.  in  W.  X.  Y.  and  Mich., 
and  afterward  in  New  York,  where  for  a  time  she  taught  a 
school  for  young  ladies.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Mary 
Clavers  shewrote  several  works  on  W.  life  :  edited  the  Union 
Magazine  (1847-49),  assisted  in  the  management  of  .'^artain's 
Magazine  {\9^9-b\\ :  made  2  \isits  to  Europe  (1848  and  18.50). 
Her  prin.  works  are  A  Xew  Home,  Who'll  Follow  ?  Forest  Life, 
W.  Clearings,  and  Holidays  Abroad.    D.  Apr.  6.  1864. 

Kirkland  (John  Thornton),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1770,  d.  in  Boston  Apr.  26,  1840,  son  of  Samuel 
Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Indians;  Harvard  Coll.  1786; 
Congl.  ch..  Summer  st.,  Boston,  1794  :  pres.  of  Hai"vard  Coll. 
1810-28.  He  pub.  occasional  pamphlets  and  a  life  of  Fisher 
Ames  (1809).  His  name  is  identified  with  Harvard  Coll.  as 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  presidents. 

Kirkland  (Samuel),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  1,  1744, 
grad.  at  Princeton  in  1765  ;  was  ordained  a  Congl.  minister 
1766  ;  lived  much  as  a  missionaiy  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
was  appointed  in  1775  by  the  Cong,  of  Mass.  to  procure  their 
favor  or  neutrality  ;  was  afterward  an  army  chaplain.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Hamilton  Coll..  since  he 
established  the  acad.  from  which  it  sprang.  In  livg  he  re- 
ceived from  the  govt,  a  grant  of  land  2  m.  square,  now  in 
the  town  of  Kirkland,  N.  Y.     I).  Feb.  28,  180S. 

Kirkpat'rick  (Andrew),  b.  at  Mine  Brook.  N.  J.,  Feb. 
17,  1756.  grad.  at  N.  J.  Coll.  in  1775.  and  began  the  study  of 
theol.,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  law  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1785:  practised  at  Morristown,  and  afterward 
at  New  Brunswick  ;  became  iudge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1797,  and  was  chief -justice  180:^-24.    D.  Jan.  7,  \9il. 

Kirk^'ville,  K.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Adair  CO.,  Mo.,  6  m.  E. 
of  Chariton  Kiver,  200  m.  X.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Has  a  State 
normal  school.     Pop.  1870,  1471  :  1880,  2314. 

Kirk'%vood  (Daniel),  A.  M..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Harford  co., 
Md.,  Sept.  27,  1S14 ;  was  a  mathematical  instructor  in  York 
CO.,  Pa.,  1838-43;  prin.  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  high  school  184-3- 
48  ;  of  Pottsville  acad.  184g-51  ;  prof,  of  math.  1851-.54  in  Del. 
Coll.  ;  its  pres.  1854-56  ;  became  iu  1856  prof,  of  math,  in  Ind. 


L'niv. :  author  of  Comets  and  Meteors  and  of  important  as- 
tronomical papere. 

Kirkwood  (Samuel  J.),  b.  in  Harford  co.,  Md..  Dec.  20, 
1813.  ed.  at  Wash..  D.  C.  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  O.  in  1843  ; 
was  for  4  yrs.  prosecuting  atty.  of  Richland  co..  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the" State  constitutional  convention  of  1850  :  removed 
to  la.  in  1855 :  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1856  :  was 
gov.  of  la.  1860-6.3.  and  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  great 
■'  war  govemoi-s  ;"  was  chosen  V.  S.  Senator  (1866-67)  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan,  vacated  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  secretai-yship  of  the  interior  ;  in  1875  again  elect- 
ed gov.  of  la.,  and  in  1876  elected  V.  S.  Senator.  Was  ap- 
pointed sec.  of  the  interior  by  Pres.  Garfield  Mar.  5,  1881 ; 
resigned  1882. 

Kirsch'uvasser  [Ger.  for  "  cherry -water  "].  or  Kirscli, 
an  alcoholic  liqueur  prepared  in  Europe  from  cherries.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  first  stoned  and  then  fermented.  Afterward  the 
broken  pits  are  thrown  into  the  mash,  and  the  whole  is  dis- 
tilled. An  imitation  is  made  of  ordinary  spirits  flavored 
with  cherrv-laurel  water.    It  is  a  dangerous  compound. 

Kirt'la'nd  (Jared  Potter).  M.  d:.  LL.D.,  b.  at  Walling- 
ford.  Conn..  Nov.  10.  1793 ;  studied  med.  at  the  med.  schools 
of  Yale  and  Pa.  univs.  ;  began  practising  at  Wallingford  ;  re- 
moved in  1818  to  Poland.  O. ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  the  O. 
Med.  Coll.  at  Cin.  in  1^37,  of  the  Willoughby  Med.  School  in 
1841,  and  of  the  Western  Reserve  Coll.  In  Cleveland  in  1843. 
which  latter  chair  he  filled  to  1864.  His  scientific  researches 
and  experiments  were  principally  in  the  sexual  relations  of 
the  naiads,  in  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees.  D.  Dec.  10,  1877. 
Kir'win,  on  R.  R..  Phillips  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  1880,  807. 
Kis'faludy,  the  name  of  2  brothers  who  in  the  beprln- 
ningof  this  century  exercised  great  influence  on  Hungarian 
lit.  They  were  both  ed.  at  the  gymnasium  of  Raab,  entered 
the  Aus.  army,  and  made  campaigns  in  It.  and  Ger.,  but  re- 
tired, and  engaged  in  hterarv-  pursuits.  The  elder.  Sandor, 
was  b.  at  Siimeg.  the  family  estate,  Sept.  22.  1772;  his  poem, 
Himfy's  Lore,  and  his  ballads  made  a  great  impression.  D. 
Oct.  "28,  1844.— The  younger  brother.  Karolt,  was  b.  at  Tete 
Feb.  6.  1788  ;  wrote  dramas,  took  his  subjects  from  national 
life,  and  treated  them  with  great  skill.    D.  Nov.  21,  1830. 

KIslieneV,  or  Kislilnef,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Bessa- 
rabia, on  the  Bulk,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester.  Railways  to 
Odessa  and  Jassy.  The  rapidly  growing  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  authorities  of"  Bessarabia,  and  has  about  20  chs..  a  syna- 
gogue, good  schools,  etc.  It  has  large  markets  for  cattle 
and  com.  The  inhabs.  cultivate  fruit  and  tobacco.  Plums 
are  exported  in  immense  quantities.  Tallow,  wool,  wheat, 
hides,  etc.  are  sent  to  Odessa  and  Jassy.  Pop.  ab-jut  ]20.(Xn>. 
Kisli'on,  a  small  river  of  Central  Pal.,  rises  near  Mt. 
Tabor  and  flows  N.  W.  into  the  Mediterranean,  drainmgthe 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mts.  of  Cai-meland  Samaria.  In 
biblical  hist,  it  affords  the  scenes  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 
Baal  bv  Elijah. 

Kiss  (August),  b.  at  Pless,  in  L'pper  Silesia.  Oct.  11,  1802  ; 
studied  at  the  acad.  of  Berlin,  under  Rauch.  The  plaster 
model  of  his  famous  group.  The  Amazon  and  the  Panther,  was 
exhibited  in  1839,  and  created  .«uch  enthusiasm  that  a  public 
subscription  was  opened.  He  subsequently  produced  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  the  city 
of  Breslau.  2  statues,  one  colossal  in  size,  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam III..  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  a  gift  to  Frederick 
William  IV..  an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  George,  of  colossal 
size.    D.  Mar.  'ii,  1865.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Kis'singen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale,  has  3  min- 
eral springs,  from  which  5(X1.IXX)  bottles  of  water  are  an- 
nuallv  exported.  In  summer  the  place  is  much  frequented, 
the  w"ater  being  drunk  and  used  for  bathing.  The  battle  of 
Kissingen  took  place  July  10. 1866.  between  the  Prus.  and  the 
Bavarians.     The  Prus.  were  victorious. 

Kist'nah,  or  Krishna,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Hindostan.  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  flows  S.  E.  across  whole 
In-eadth  of  peninsula  of  Deccan.  and  enters  Bay  of  Bengal 
near  Masulipatam.    Precious  stones  are  found  in  it. 

Klt'cliel  (Harvey  Denison).  D.  D..  b.  at  Whitehall. 
N.  Y..  Feb.  3.  1812.  grad.  at  Middlebun-  Coll.,  Vt.,  1835; 
studied  theol.  at  New  Haven ;  held  Congl.  pastorates  at 
Thomaston,  Conn..  1839-48;  at  Detroit  1848-64;  pastor  of 
Ph-mouth  ch..  Chicago.  1864-66  ;  became  pres.  of  Middlebury 
Coll.  1866.  and  resisne d  that  post  in  1875. 

Kitoli'en-niid'dens  are  large  mounds  consisting  of 
oyster-shells,  hones,  and  other  refuse.  They  are  found 
along  the  coasts  of  Den,  in  places  where  the  anc.  inhabs. 
assembled  to  celebrate  their  religious  festivals ;  they  con- 
tain numerous  specimens  of  weapons  and  utensils,  and  show 
the  life  which  at  that  time  was  led  in  these  regions. 

Kite  [Welsh,  cud],  a  toy  employed  for  ages  and  in  many 
countries  by  boys  as  a  plaj-thing,  and  which  has  also  had  its 
scientific  uses,  having  been  employed  to  obtain  the  electric 
spark  from  the  clouds,  to  carry  lines  across  deep  chasms, 
and  in  removing  the  passengers  of  stranded  ships.  The  K. 
is  a  light  frame  of  wood  covered  with  strong  paper,  and  held 
by  a  string  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind.  A  tail  is 
usuallv  added,  which  gives  the  K.  steadiness. 

Kite,  or  Elanet  ^.t'lanus).  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Fal- 
conida'.  The  bill  is  toothless,  the  toes  short,  the  tail  double 
rounded,  and  the  wings  long,  with  the  second  primary 
longest.  The  black-shouldered  hawk  (Elanus  pleucurus)  is 
found  in  the  U.  S. 

Kite,  the  Mdni^  rega/is.  a  common  bird  of  prey  in  Eu- 
rope, distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  ease  of  its  rapid  flight 
and  the  deep  forkingof  its  tail. 

Kit-Kat  (or  Kit-Cat»  Club,  a  society  consisting  of 
about  .50  gentlemen  of  ability  and  rank  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  Pr>n.  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was 
instituted  in  17(W.  and  took  its  name  from  Christopher  Kat. 
a  pastrv-cook  who  lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met  iu 
King  St.,  Westminster,  and  supplied  the  members  with  pies. 
The  association  lasted  about  -.W  >-rs. 
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Kittan'ning,  cap.  of  Armstrong  cc,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  Allegheny  River,  44  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg  and  35  m.  from 
Parker  C'ity.  "it  has  a  coll.  and  other  educational  iusts.  Pop. 
1870,  1889:"]880.  2624. 

Kittatlii'ny,  or  Blue  ITIountain,  takes  its  rise  near 
Shawangunk,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  passes  S.  W.  through  a 
comer  of  N.  J.,  crosses  the  Del.  at  the  Water  Gap,  trends 
W.  S.  W.  through  Pa.,  crosses  the  Susquehanna  a  few  m. 
above  Harrisburg.  and  the  Potomac  near  Berkeley  Spriug.s, 
and  continues  with  gradually  lessening  altitude  through  Va.. 
N.  C,  and  Teun.  into  Ala.  The  average  elevation  is  from 
800  to  2.500  ft. 

Kit'tiwake,  a  popular  name  for  sea-gulls  of  the  genus 
Fissa,  named  from  their  cry,  which  resembles  their  name 
somewhat  slowly  pronounced. 

Kit'to  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Nov.  4,  1804  ; 
learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  but  devoted  all  his  time  to 
books ;  pub.  in  1825  Essays  and  Letters,  which  attracted 
much  attention ;  learned  the  printer's  art  in  the  Islington 
Coll.  ;  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  1829-;i3 ;  pub.  the 
Pictorial  Bible  and  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Pal.  ;  edited  and  largely 
wrote  the  Cyc.  of  Biblical  Lit.  ;  founded  and  edited  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  and  many  other  works,  of  which  the 
most  popular  was  Daily  Bible  Illustrations.     D.  Nov.  2.5,  18.54. 

Klu'-Siu',  Kioo-Sioo,  or  Xi'iuo,  the  southernmost 
of  the  3  prin.  islands  of  Japan,  is  separated  from  C'orea  by 
the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  from  the  island  of  Niphou  by  the 
Strait  of  Sikokf.    Nagasaki  is  on  this  island. 

Kiz'il-Ir'iiiak  [Tur.  "red  river"],  the  anc.  Halys,  the 
prin.  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  E.  of  the  peninsula 
and  flowing  to  the  Black  Sea,  near  Sinope.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Anatolia  and  Seevas.  Its  prin.  affluent 
i.s  Kara-Soo  or  Kastamoouee  River,  the  Melas  of  Strabo. 

Klapka,  klop'koh  (Gyokgy),  b.  at  Temesvar,  Hungary, 
Apr.  7,  1820;  was  ed.  in  the  artil.  school  at  Vienna,  became 
an  officer  in  the  emp.'s  life-guards,  and  in  1847  obtained  a 
command  in  a  border  regiment.  When  Hungary  revolted  in 
1848  he  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  Kis,  and  in  1849  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps ;  was  made  minister  of  war  by 
Kossuth.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  fortress  of  Komorn,  where  he  repulsed  during 
several  weeks  the  attacks  led  by  Haynau.  He  spent  many  yrs. 
in  exile  in  Ger.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Tur,  and  entering  the  German 
service  attempted  to  raise  Hungary  against  Aus.  in  18.59  and 
1866.  He  was  naturalized  as  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  elected  a 
member  of  the  federal  council  in  18.56.  In  1867  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  was  employed  in  the  army.  In 
1873  he  was  in  the  military  service  of  Tur.,  and  visited  Egypt 
in  1874.  He  wrote  Me7noirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hun- 
gary, The  National  War  in  Hunt/aiy  and  Transylvania.,  and  a 
work  on  The  War  in  the  East  (1855). 

Klaproth,  klahp'rot  (Martin  Heinrich),  b.  at  Wernige- 
rode,  Ger,  Dec.  1,  1743;  was  employed  for  7  yrs.  in  an 
apothecary's  shop  at  Quedlinburg,  and  afterward  at  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  where  he  made  a  methodical  study  of  cheni.  ; 
became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Berlin  School  of  Artil.  1787,  and 
in  the  Univ.  1789.  Among  his  discoveries  were  the  metals 
zirconium,  titanium,  and  uranium,  the  sulphate  of  stron- 
tium, and  the  molybdate  of  lead.  His  numerous  writings 
were  chiefly  pub.  as  papers  in  the  Denkschriften  of  the  Berlin 
Acad. ;  he  also  edited  a  Chemical  Diet,  and  a  Chemical  Marir 
nal.     D.  Jan.  1,  1817. 

Klaproth,  von  (Heinrich  Julius),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  at  Berlin,  Prus.,  Oct.  11,  1783;  applied  himself  when 
14  yrs.  of  age  to  the  study  of  Chi.  ;  studied  at  Halle  and 
Dresden,  and  finding  in  the  Dresden  library  a  fine  collection 
of  Oriental  MSS.,  he  established  in  1802  the  Asiatisches  Maga- 
zin.  In  1804  the  Rus.  govt,  appointed  him  interpreter  to  an 
embassy  already  on  its  way  to  Chi.  He  set  out  alone,  over- 
took the  embassy  in  Siberia,  and  accompanied  it  into  Mon- 
golia (Jan.  1800),  but  the  refusal  of  the  Chi.  govt,  to  receive 
a  Rus.  envoy  prevented  his  penetrating  into  Chi.  proper. 
Returning  to  Europe  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  geog. 
of  Central  Asia  and  of  the  langs.  of  the  inhabs.  In  1807  he 
was  sent  to  explore  the  Caucasus,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Wilna.  He  left  Rus.  in  1812. 
He  then  put  forth  his  Travels  in  Cavcasus  and  Georgia,  his 
Geographico-Hislorical  Description  of  E.  Caucasus,  and  his 
Description  of  the  Pus.  Provs.  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas.  On  the  final  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  in  Fr.  he 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  works  upon  Asia, 
especially  Central  Asia  and  Clii.  Among  these  were  Asia 
Polyglotia,  with  a  linguistic  atlas  ;  Tableaux  Idsloriques  de 
I'Asie.  and  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies.     D.  Aug.  20,  1835. 

K]au'»«eiibur£  [Hung.  Kolosvm].  the  cap.  of  Transyl- 
vania, situated  225  m.  S.  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  29,923.  It  has  a 
univ.,  a  Unit,  coll.,  a  fortified  castle,  manufactories  of  por- 
celain^ and  considerable  trade.    The  inhabs.  are  Magyars. 

Kleber,  kla-bair'  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Strasbourg  in 
175.5,  was  son  of  a  stonemason.  Abandoning  his  first  calling 
as  an  arch.,  lie  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  Aus.,  but 
soon  returned  to  Fr.,  in  1792  entered  the  republican  army 
as  a  private,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  After 
the  siege  of  Mayence,  K.  was  sent  against  the  royalists  of 
\  endee,  then  to  the  armies  of  Sambre-et-Meuse  and  of  the 
Rhine,  and  won  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen  and  Friedberg 
in  1795.  As  he  was  a  strong  republican,  the  Directory  did 
not  want  to  employ  him,  but  Nap.  gave  him  a  command  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  left  him  there  as  gen. -in-chief. 
After  the  departure  of  Nap.,  K.  defeated  the  Turks  at  Heli- 
opolis;  in  1800  again  subdued  Egypt,  and  was  murdered  at 
Cairo  by  a  fanatical  Moslem.     D.  June  14,  1800. 

K.leene'-Boc  [Dut.  for  "  little  buck  "J,  the  Vephalojihus 
pygmceus,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  antelope  group,  an  ac- 
tive little  animal  of  S.  Afr.  It  is  1  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  is  of  a  dark  slate-color. 

Kleist,  klTst,  von  (Heinrich),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Uder  Oct.  10,  1776.    He  left  the  military  service  in  order  to 


study  philos.  and  math.,  and  these  studies  he  left  in  order  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Prus.  civil  servic'e.  This  he  gave  up 
in  1806,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  lit., 
but  more  than  once  he  abandoned  lit.  too  with  disgust.  He 
grew  tired  of  life,  and  Nov.  21,  1811.  he  shot  himself  at 
Wansee,  near  Potsdam.  His  dramas,  Der  zerbrochene  Krug, 
Katchen  von  lleilbronn.  Die  Hermannsscldacht,  and  Der  Priiiz 
von  Ho7nburg,  belong  to  the  standard  pieces  of  every  stage 
in  Ger.  ;  and  his  novels,  among  which  Michael  Kohlhaas  oc- 
cupies the  first  place,  have  taken  rank  beside  Goethe's.  It 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  K.  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  original  poetical  geniuses  which  the  Ger. 
people  has  produced.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Kleptomania.     See  Insanity. 

Kllpp'sprluger  [Dut.],  the  Oreotragvs-saltatrix,a,heau- 
tiful  and  graceful  S.  Afr.  mt.  antelope,  resembling  in  its 
habits  the  chamois.  It  is  an  extremely  agile  and  swift 
little  creature,  less  than  2  ft.  in  height. 

Klop'stock  (Friedrich  Gottlieb),  b.  in  Quedlinburg, 
Prus.  Sax  ,  July  2,  1724.  He  studied  theol.  first  in  Jena, 
where  he  (174.5)  wrote  the  first  song  of  his  great  epic  poem, 
Messiah  ;  then  in  Leipsic,  where  he  (1748)  pub.  the  first  3 
songs  of  that  poem  in  Bremische  Beitrage.  But,  although 
he  had  touched  the  very  heart  of  his  nation,  he  found  no 
support  and  little  encouragement  at  home.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  foreigners.  The  Dan.  king  gave  him  a  pension, 
and  on  this  he  lived,  partly  in  Copenhagen,  partly  in  Ham- 
burg, where  he  d.  Mar.  14,  1803.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Knapp  (Chauncey  L.),  b.  in  Berlin.  Vt..  Feb.  26,  1809; 
learned  the  printing  trade  at  Montpelier ;  was  for  some  yrs. 
ed.  of  the  Vt.  State  Journal ;  sec.  of  state  from  1836  to  1840  ; 
removed  to  Mass.,  and  was  sec.  of  the  senate  in  1851,  and 
was  M.  C.  from  18.55  to  1859.  He  had  nominated  Gen.  Har- 
rison for  the  Presidency  in  1836,  obtaining  for  him  the 
electoral  vote  of  Vt.  4  yrs.  before  the  campaign  in  which 
that  Pies,  was  elected. 

Knapp  (Ja(ob),  b.  at  Otego.  N.  Y.,  Dec  7, 1799  ;  was  ed. 
as  an  Episcopalian,  but  joined  the  Bap.  Ch. ;  studied  at 
Madison  Univ.,  and  taught  school  at  Springfield,  where  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  1822.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Water- 
town  ;  was  active  in  a  revival  there,  after  which  he  entered 
upon  the  wider  field  of  itinerant  preaching.  He  wrote  his 
Autobiography  a  few  yrs.  before  his  death.    D.  Mar.  2,  1874. 

Knapp  (Samuel  Lorenzo),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Jan.  19,  178;^,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1804;  became  a 
lawyer  ;  commanded  a  militia  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812- 
14  ;  from  1824  to  1828  edited  various  journals  in  Boston.  In 
1827  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  Sketches 
of  Public  Characters,  Lives  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  Aaron  Burr.    D.  July  8,  1838. 

Knee'land  (."Vbner),  b.  in  1774  ;  was  for  a  time  a  Bap. 
minister,  then  a  Univt.,  and  finally  a  deist.  He  was  (1821-23) 
ed.  of  a  Univt.  periodical  in  Phila.  ;  in  1828  ed.  of  the  Olive 
/iranch,  New  York  ;  in  18.32  founded  the  Investigator  at 
Boston,  and  in  1836  was  tried  before  the  supreme  court  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  He  wrote  The  Deist,  Lectures  on  Uni- 
versal Saliution.,  a  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  other  works.     D.  Aug.  27,  1844. 

Kneeland  (Samuel),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  1,  1821, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1840  and  at  the  Mass.  Med.  School  in 
1843 ;  studied  in  Paris,  and  practised  med.  in  Boston  1845-.50  ; 
served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the  late  war.  In  1866  he  be- 
came sec.  of  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  and  prof,  of 
zoology  and  physiology  there.  He  has  contributed  much 
to  scientific  and  other  lit.,  and  edited  (1866-69)  the  Annual 
of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Knel'ler  (Sir  (iouFREY'),  b.  at  Liibeck  in  1646;  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Lond.  to  study  math,  and  fortification. 
Ha\ing  more  taste  for  painting,  he  went  to  Amsterdam 
and  to  Rome  ;  in  Venice  gained  a  reputation  by  painting 
the  portraits  of  eminent  persons.  His  fame  was  earned  in 
Lond.,  whitherhe  repaired  in  1674.  The  dukeof  Monmouth, 
being  attracted  by  a  portrait  of  his  sec.  which  K.  had 
painted,  sat  for  his  own,  and  persuaded  the  king,  Charles 
II.,  to  sit  also,  and  the  artist's  fortune  was  made.  The 
number  of  his  portraits  is  as  astonishing  as  the  quality  of 
his  subjects.  He  painted  the  likenesses  of  10  sovereigns- 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  George  I..  Louis  XH'., 
Peter  the  Great.  Charles  V.,  and  queens  Maria,  Mary,  and 
Anne.     D.  in  1723.  O.  B.  Frotuingham. 

Kniglit  [Teut.  Knecht,  defined  by  Grimm  as  pver,  famu- 
lus, servus,  "  attendant  or  servant  "J.  Knighthood,  as  asso- 
ciated with  chivalry,  is  of  N.  origin.  .\  certain  value  of 
land,  called  in  Eng.  a  "  knight's  fee,"  was  allotted  to  a 
tenant,  who  bound  himself  to  follow  his  lord  to  battle.  But 
its  real  hist,  begins  with  the  Crusades.  During  these  wars 
the  younger  sons  of  noble  families  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  wealthy  lords,  in  whose  service  they  might  hope 
to  gain  such  honor  and  riches  as  would  raise  them  to  an 
equality  with  their  elder  brothers.  It  was  not  long  before 
knighthood  won  by  voluntary  service  became  more  es- 
teemed than  that  feudal  sort  which  was  the  right  of  the 
eldest  born.  During  the  Crusades  knighthood  became  al- 
most identified  with  religion.  Every  K.  pledged  himself  to 
aid  in  recovering  the  Holy  Land  ;  chivalry  was  held  to  be 
little  lower  than  the  Ch.  itself,  and  the  two  were  united  in 
the  persons  of  those  monk-soldiers  who,  while  under  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  were  also  fiercest  in 
battle.  Their  deeds  were  supposed  to  increase  the  renown 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  such  devotion  to 
a  common  interest  aroused  xXveXespnt  de  corps  which  made 
knighthood  a  universal  brotherhood.  Another  trait  of 
knighthood  was  the  worship  of  women.  Women  gave  the 
prize  in  tournaments  ;  the  K.  wore  his  mistress's  favor  in  real 
as  in  mimic  battle  ;  God  and  the  ladies  (Dieu  et  notre  Dame) 
were  associated  on  the  lips  of  every  true  K.  In  Fr.  knight- 
hood came  nearest  to  the  ideal  standard.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  many  orders  of  religious  knighthood  were  founded. 
The  chief  of  those  orders  were  :  The  Hospitallers,  or  brothers 
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of  St.  Jolm  of  Jenisalern.  founded  l(VtJ.  After  leavinor  the 
Holy  Land  they  occupied  fii-st  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
Then  >[alta.  whence  they  were  expelled  by  Xap.  (1708i.  The 
Tt»ij>la>)!.  founded  1118  for  the  protection  of  piljrrims  :  after 
(liiittinsj  Pal.  they  Lad  establishments  in  several  European 
countries.  Havinir  been  accused  of  heresy,  they  were  ii:Jlli 
suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V..  at  the  instigation  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  king  of  Fr.  The  Teutonic  order,  instituted  at  the 
close  of  the  V^th  century,  in  the  13th  century  conquered 
Prus.,  Livonia,  and  t'oiu-land.  The  .Sp.  order  of  Sf.  -James  of 
Comjx>t:M/a  was  founded  for  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  that  saint,  and  the  K.  were  continually  engaged 
in  warfare  with  the  Moors.  \_F)otn  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.  by  J.wet  Tlxkey] 

Knight  (Ch.\ki.esi,  b.  at  Windsor.  Eng.,  Mar.  19,  1701  : 
served  an  aijprenticeship  with  his  father,  who  was  a  book- 
seller:  established  a  newspaper,  the  Wimliior  and  Eton  E.t- 
jtress.  which  he  edited  from  1812  to  l&itj.  Remo\ing  to 
Lond.  in  18'^.  he  purchased  the  Giiaidian  newspaper,  which 
he  edited  for  2  yi-s.,  when  he  commenced  business  as  a  pub. 
The  most  important  venture  of  the  new  house  was  Knight's 
Qvarteiiy  Mngazine  U8i3-:i4i.  t^hoitly  afterward  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  "  a  cheap  series  of  books  which  should 
condense  the  information  contained  in  voluminous  and  ex- 
pensive works."'  The  scheme  being  too  large  for  a  single 
l)ub.,  a  part  was  given  to  other  houses,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  L'seful  Knowledge,  then 
just  formed.  As  a  consequence  of  the  commercial  crisis  of 
18^  K."s  publishing-house  s\-ent  down,  but  in  the  following 
yr.  he  commenced  business  again  as  supt.  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  K.  Society.  The  Brit,  .-ilinanac  and  Vompan- 
ioiito  the  Almanac  vcern  commenced  in  18-J8.  In  18:i9  he  re- 
commenced business  as  a  pub.  in  his  own  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  biinging  out  the  Library  of  Entertaining  KnonUdge. 
fn  1832  he  commenced  the  Penny  Magazine,  which  reached  a 
sale  of  :M0.000  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  led  to  the  Penny 
Cyc.  commenced  in  Ib&i.  With  the  co-operation  of  John 
Kitto  and  others,  he  next  brought  out  a  series  of  illustrated 
works,  whicli  had  a  great  success.  In  18.54  he  commenced 
the  Eng.  Cyc.  He  also  wrote  or  compiled  many  vols.  The 
Popular  Hi^sl.  of  Eng.,  which  occupied  his  declining  yrs.,  is 
his  greatest  orisriual  work.  His  last  work  was  an  auto- 
biographv,  entitled  Passages  of  a  Wot-king  Life  dunng  Half 
a  Century.     D    Mar.  !),  187:3, 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Knlglit  t  Henry  C'ogswellI,  b.  at  Xewburj-port,  Ma.ss., 
about  1788,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1812 ;  was"  ordained  in 
the  Epis.  Ch.,  and  put  forth  2  vols,  of  sermons,  but  was 
never  settled  over  a  congregation.  He  wi-ote  2  vols,  of 
verse,  both  which  were  republished  with  additions.  He 
left  an  autobiography,  extracts  from  which  were  given  in  a 
vol.  entitled  Thorn  Cottage,  or  the  Poet's  Home.    D.  183.5. 

Kniglit  i.Io.vATHANi.  b.  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1787; 
received  only  a  common-school  education,  but  made  much 
progress  in  the  studj'  of  math.  At  21  he  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a  sur- 
veyor ;  in  1816  he  made  for  the  State  a  survey  of  Wa.shing- 
tou  CO. :  was  elected  county  com.  1817-20;  in  1822  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  for  C  sessions  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives  :  L'.  S. 
com.  (1825)  for  extending  the  National  Road  from  Wheeling 
to  111.,  and  for  many  vrs.  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.    D.  N"<iv.  22,  18.xS. 

Kuigitt  (.Jonathan),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Xorwalk,  Conn..  Sept. 
4.  1789.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1808;  .studied  at  the  med.  school  of 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1811-13,  became  prof,  of  anat.  and  physiol- 
ogy at  Yale  Coll.  in  1813,  and  in  1*58  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  surgery  :  was  i)res.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association 
in  1853.  He  obtained  in  IS'32  the  establishment  of  a  U.  S. 
military  hospital  at  Xew  Haven.    D.  Aug.  2.5,  18<J4. 

Kulglit!<i  Teniplar.s.     See  Templars. 

Knlglitis'towii,  Henry  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.  and  Blue 
River,  :Um.  E.  <Df  Indianapolis.    Pop.  1870.  1.528:  188*1,  1670. 

Kiiip'perdolliiig  iBernhard),  b.  in  Mxinster,  Ger., 
near  the  end  of  the  15th  centm-y  ;  adopted  in  Swe.  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Anabaptists,  and,  returning  to  his  native  prov., 
was  associated  with  Matthias,  Johann  Boccold  or  Bockelson 

•  called  John  of  Leyden),  and  other  fanatics  in  the  socialistic 
crusade  proclaimed  in  Miinster  in  1.534.  K.  was  elected 
burgomaster,  and  then  stadtholder,  John  of  Leyden  being 
proclaimed  king.  Equality  of  propei-ty  and  community  of 
wives  were  among  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  this  sect.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  movement,  K.  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death,  after  frisrhtful  tortures.  Jan.  'Si,  l.VW. 

Knot,  Ciraj'back,  or  Robin  Snipe,  the  Tringu  ca- 
m/fa, a  sandpiper  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  of  Europe.  It 
is  some  10  inches  long,  and  is  a  good  game-bird. 

KnowIe»i,  nolz  (.James  Sheridan),  b.  at  Cork,  Ire  ,  in 
1784.  His  father,  a  schoolma-ster  and  teacher  of  elocution, 
wased.  of  an  improved  edition  f)f  Walker's  Pronouncing  Diet. 
In  1792  the  family  removed  to  Lond.  At  the  age  of  12  young 
K.  composed  a  play,  whicli  was  represented  by  a  company 
of  school-boys.  In  1806  he  made  his  tirst  appearance  as  an 
actor  at  Dublin,  and  afterward  taught  elocution  at  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  He  had  already  written  4  or  5  dramas,  but  in 
1815  met  with  his  first  success  by  the  production  of  Cains 
'•racchits.  In  1820  Virginins  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  Macready  in  the  leading  part,  and  K.  was  thencefor- 
ward recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  authors  of 
Eng.  He  produced  14  other  dramas,  sometimes  taking  part 
in  their  presentation.      In   18+}  his  l)ramatic  \Vorks  were 

•  ollected  ;  in  1845  he  abandoned  the  stage  from  conscien- 
tious scruples,  devotin;;  l)imself  to  lit.,  ami  in  1849  a  pension 
<if  iE200  was  granted  him.  In  18.52  he  joined  the  Bap.  denom- 
ination, and  became  a  preacher  distinguished  for  fervor. 
His  most  esteemed  dramas  are  M'illiarH  Tell,  The  Hunchback, 
The  ^yife.  a  Tale  of  .Vantmi.  and  The  Lore-C/uise.  He  also 
wrote  2  novels,  Henry  Fortef:cue  and  George  Lovelt,  and  2 
<  'introvei-sial  works  against  Romanism.    D.  Nov.  20,  1862. 

Kno *v->otliings,  the  name  applied  to  a  secret  politi- 


cal society  in  the  U.  S.  first  organized  in  18.53,  and  which  ap- 
peared inthe  elections  of  18,54.  and  swept  several  of  the  X. 
States,  including  X.  Y.  Its  cardinal  idea  was  opposition  to 
foreign  citizenship.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  18.5G  the 
K.-X.  appeared  as  the  "■  American  party."  presenting  Millard 
Fillmore  as  its  candidate,  but  the  growth  of  the  .slavery 
issue  extinguished  the  question  of  foreign  citizenship. 

Knox,  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  0.56 ;  1880.  767. 

Knox  (Henuv).  b.  in  Boston  July  25,  1750;  became  a 
bookseller  in  Boston,  and  devoted  much  study  to  military 
tactics.  Wlien  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  impending  he 
offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Ward  at  Cambridge,  and  acted 
as  a  volunteer  aide  during  the  battle.  In  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton he  was  engaged  as  engineer  and  artil.  ofiBcer.  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington  by  his  skill  in  fortifica- 
tion. He  was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of  the  aitil.in 
Xew  York,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Piince- 
ton.  and  was  elected  by  Cong,  brig.-gen.  of  artil.  and  sent  to 
X.  Ens;,  to  raise  a  battalion  of  that  arm.  In  tlie  battles  of 
Brandywine.  (iermantown.  and  Monmouth  the  anil,  under 
K.  bore  a  leading  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court- 
maitial  for  the  trial  of  Andre ;  was  i-epeatedly  sent  to 
X.  Eng.  as  com.  to  obtain  money  and  recruits :  was  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  after  which  he  was  made  maj.-gen. :  put 
in  command  at  W.  Pt  and  appointed  to  superintend  the 
disbanding  of  the  continental  armies,  and  com.  to  arrange 
with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Xew 
York.  In  1785  he  succeeded  Gen.  Lincoln  as  sec.  of  war  and 
of  the  navy,  retaining  that  post  for  6  yrs.  of  Washington's 
administration.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Me.,  where  he  ac- 
quired an  enormous  landed  estate.    D.  Oct.  25,  1806. 

Knox  (JoHN\  b.  at  Gifford.  Scot.,  in  1.505.  His  education 
began  at  Haddington.  At  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's  (1524) 
he  learned  that  councils  are  above  popes,  and  that  nations 
give  authoiity  to  kings,  can  depose  kings,  and  put  them  to 
death.  Before  1.530  he  was  ordained  priest.  From  Jerome 
and  Augustine  he  went  to  Holy  Script.,  and  the  result  wa.s 
thac  he  made  a  distinct  avowal  of  his  Pi'ot.  convictions  in 
1.542,  withdrew  from  his  position  as  teacher  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  sought  a  coveit  from  the  wi-ath  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
Wishart,  his  friend,  was  tried  for  heresy  Mar.  1,  and  bunied 
Mar.  28.  1.54.5.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assas.sinated  May  29, 
1546,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  was  held  by  the  con- 
spiratoi-s  K.  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  when  it  was 
sun-endered  to  the  Fr.,  July  1.547,  was  among  the  prisoners. 
Under  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  and  chained  to 
the  oar.  He  was  liberated  in  Feb.  1.549.  went  to  Eng..  was 
recommended  to  the  Eng.  council,  and  was  sent  by  Cranmer 
to  preach  at  Berwick.  Cited  by  Tonstall.  he  defended  the 
cailse  of  the  Ref.  with  such  ability  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  Edward's  chaplains  (Dec.  1.551).  He  was  summoned 
to  Lond.  Apr.  1.553.  and  was  in  full  royal  favor  at  the  time 
of  Edward's  death,  July  6.  1.553.  The  accession  of  Mary 
(l.55:J)  made  Eng.  a  dangerous  place  for  K.  He  landed  at 
Dieppe  Jan.  20.  1554.  In  Feb.  he  went  to  Switz..  and  in 
Geneva  he  found  a  friend  in  Cahin  :  took  temporary  charge 
(Xov.  1.554)  of  the  ch.  of  Eng  exiles  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main ;  recrossed  the  Channel  Aug.  1.5.55  :  returned  to  the 
Continent  July  1.556.  The  clergy  of  Scot,  adjudged  his  body 
to  the  flames  and  burned  him  in  effigy.  For  the  next  2  jts. 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Eng.  ch.  at  Geneva.  In  15.58  appeared 
his  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Jiegiment 
of  Women.  The  women  specially  aimed  at  were  Mar>-  of 
Guise,  queen  dowager  and  regent  of  Scot.,  the  princess 
Mary,  then  heiress,  afterward  occupant  of  its  throne,  and 
Queen  :Mary  of  Eng.  The  prospects  of  the  Ref.  seeming 
brighter,  K.  was  recalled,  and  (Jan.  1559)  left  Geneva  for 
Scot.  He  was  refused  passage  through  Eng.  under  the  regi- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  who  had  ju.st  come  to  the  throne.  He 
landeci  at  Leith  May  2.  and  was  at  once  proclaimed  an  out- 
law ancl  rebel.  His  preaching  at  Perth  was  followed  by  an 
insurrection.  He  was  forbidden  to  preach  at  St.  Andivw's 
June  9.  and  preached  there  with  the  greater  zest  June  10-13, 
and  the  officials  and  people  destroyed  the  images  and  pict- 
ures and  pulled  down  the  monastery  on  the  14th. 

K.  was  formally  ordained  at  Edinburgh  in  1.560.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  inainlv  his  work,  was  adopted  by  the  Pari. 
Aug.  17.  The  Ref.  was  officially  established  Aug  24.  The 
fii"st  Gen.  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  was  held  Dec.  20.  Of  the 
40  memliers.  there  were  but  6  miiiistei-s.  of  whom  K.  was 
one.  The  clouds  which  had  been  swept  away  in  1560  began 
to  gather  again  in  the  following  yr.  The  young  queen  of 
Scot,  had  returned  from  Fr  (Aug.  21.  1.561 1.  The  first  inter- 
view of  K.  with  her  took  place  early  in  Sept.  1561.  and  an- 
other May  2.  1562,  after  the  queen  had  been  told  of  a  sermon 
in  whicli  he  condemned  the  festivities  in  the  palace,  believed 
to  have  been  prompted  V)y  the  massacre  of  the  Fr.  Prots.  in 
Mar.  at  Vassy.  At  Lochleven  K.  ag;iin  saw  the  queen  (May 
2.  1.56:1),  who  exerted  on  him  all  lier  powei-s  of  pleasing. 
Her  success  with  him  was  little,  but  it  was  great  with  her 
Plot,  nobles  at  the  Pari.  >Iay  20,  and  K.  came  to  an  ojien  rup- 
ture with  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  now  spoke  in  the  pulpit 
with  freedom  of  the  aix)stasy  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  re- 
puted marriage  of  the  queen  to  a  papist.  K.  was  desertetl 
liy  some  of  his  nearest  friends.  The  queen  sent  for  him.  *"  I 
cannot  get  quit  of  you,"  she  cried  ;  "  1  vow  to  God  I  shall  be 
once  revenged  !''  At  this  time  powerful  efforts  were  made 
to  <'rnsh  K.  A  calumny  against  his  personal  purity  was  set 
afloat,  but  was  promptly  met  and  exposed.  In  Dec.  he  was 
accused  of  high  treason  ;  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
commended. 

He  was  brought  before  the  pri\->-  council  for  a  sermon 
preached  in  St.  Giles's  (Aug.  19. 1565)  in  the  presence  of  Darn- 
ley,  in  which  he  had  quoted  certain  texts  which  the  new- 
married  king,  not  without  good  reason,  applied  to  himself 
and  the  queen.  K.  was  prohibited  from  preaching  while  the 
royal  pair  remained  in  tlie  city.  Mary  entered  the  Catholic 
League  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Prots.  Feb.  2.  1.566.  Rizziii 
was  assassinated  Mar.  9.    On  the  return  of  the  queen  K.  left 


Edinburgh.  The  queen  became  the  histrument  Of  Darnley's 
overthrow  ;  he  was  murdered  Feb.  10,  1567.  The  queen 
married  Bothwell  Mav  15,  and  one  month  later  was  a  pris- 
oner at  Lochleveii  Castle.  Ten  days  later  (June  25)  K.  was 
present  at  the  Gen.  Assembly  in  Edinburgh.  He  preached 
at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  an  infant  13  months  old 
(.July  29).  K.  urged  the  capital  arraignment  of  Mary  on  tlie 
charge  of  adultery  and  murder.  The  assassination  of  the 
regent  Murray  (Jan.  23, 1570),  and  the  civil  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed, greatly  depressed  him.  In  Oct.  he  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  which  left  him  weak,  but  did  not  long  keep  him 
from  the  pulpit.  He  had  enough  of  his  old  vigor  and  his  old 
mode  of  using  it  to  give  such  offence  to  Kirkaldy,  gov.  of 
the  castle,  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  retire  (May  5,  1.571)  to 
St.  Andrew's.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  Aug.  1.572.  The 
tidings  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24)  helped 
yet  further  to  break  his  declining  strength.  He  made  his 
last  appearance  in  the  pulpit  Nov.  9. 

K.  was  physically  small  and  feeble.  His  voice  was  weak. 
He  was  profoundly  pious,  indomitable  in  purpose,  yet  not 
without  tenderness,  and  that  vein  of  melancholy  which  so 
often  attends  them.  He  hated  bad  things  rather  than  bad 
men.  He  abhorred  every  species  of  tyranny,  and  roused  a 
spirit  in  his  native  land  which  broke  violence  with  violence. 
His  writings  are  full  of  vigor,  originality,  and  simplicity. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  a  wider  sphere  to  take  rank  in  the 
first  order  of  the  historic  men  of  his  age.  Perhaps  a  wider 
sphere  could  not  have  been  given  him,  for  as  none  but  Scot- 
land could  have  produced  a  Knox,  none  but  Scotland  would 
liave  endured  him.  Carlyle  says  :  "  A  most  clear-cut,  hardy, 
distinct,  and  effective  man  ;  fearing  God  without  any  other 
fear.  There  is  in  Knox  throughout  the  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet— spirit  almost  altogether  unique  among  modern 
men.    A  Heaven-inspired  seer  and  heroic  leader  of  men." 

K."s  Hist,  of  the  lief,  in  Scot,  appeared  in  1586.  His  entire 
works  have  been  edited  by  Laing.  The  older  sketches  of 
him  are  by  Beza,  Adam,  and  Verheiden.  The  best  Lives  are 
by  McC'rie,  Niemever,  and  Brandes.  The  gen.  hists.  of  the 
Eug.  Ref.  and  Ch."of  Eng.  ;  of  the  Prot.  Ch.  and  sects  of 
G.  Brit.,  more  particularly  the  hists.  of  Scot.— gen.,  as  Rob- 
ertson and  Tytler,  or  special,  as  McCrie  and  the  work  of 
D'Aubigne,  Three  Centuries  of  Struggle,  are  of  value.  D. 
Nov.  24,  1572.  C.  P.  Kkauth. 

Kuox  (John  J.),  b.  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1791 ; 
settled  at  Knoxboro',  N.  Y.,  in  1811  ;  trustee  and  pres.  of 
corporation  of  Hamilton  Coll.  48  yrs. :  of  Oneida  Co.  Bible 
Society  24  yrs. ;  of  Bank  of  Vernon  24  yrs.  ;  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  of  cav.  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in  1826 ;  Presidential  elector 
in  1840  and  1800.     D.  at  Knoxboro'  Jan.  31,  1876. 

Kuox  (John  Jay),  b.  in  Knoxboro',  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19,  1828, 
grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1849;  was  a  banker  until  1862, 
when  he  received  an  appointment  from  Sec.  Chase,  and  sub- 
sequently had  charge  of  the  mint  coinage  correspondence 
of  the  treas.  dept. :  in  1867  he  was  appointed  deputy  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.  A  bill  which  he  proposed  was  passed 
with  a  few  modilications,  and  is  known  as  '"  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1873."  In  1872  appointed  comptroller  of  the  currency  ;  re- 
signed 1884  and  became  pres.  of  National  Bank  of  Republic, 
New  York  City.     Author  of  U.  S.  Notes  (1884K 

Knox'Tllle,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Knox  co..  111.,  50  m.  W.  of 
Peoria  and  .50  m.  E.  of  Burlington,  la.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Epis. 
diocesan  school  of  111.  for  girls,  and  is  largely  engaged  m 
coal-mining.     Pop.  1870,  1883  ;  1880,  1600. 

Kuoxvflle,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  la.,  40  m. 
S.  E.  of  Des  :Moiues.    Pop.  1870,  800 :  1880,  2577. 

Knoxvllle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Knox  co., 
Tenn.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tenn.  River.  It  has 
a  U.  S.  c.-h.  and  P.  O.,  in  which  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
State  supreme  court  meet;  Tenn.  Univ.,  State  Agricultural 
Coll.  ($.500,000  endowment),  a  female  inst.,  free  public  li- 
brary. State  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  insane  asylum,  an 
orphans'  home,  and  is  an  important  commercial  and  manu- 
facturine  centre.     Pop.  1870,  8682;  1880,  9693. 

Knypltauseu,  nip'how-zen  (Dodo  Henry),  Baron,  b. 
in  Alsace  in  1730 ;  entered  the  military  service  of  Prus.  at  an 
early  age,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Frederick  the 
Great  against  Aus.  ;  became  lieut.-gen.,  and  was  second  in 
command  of  the  Hessian  troops  sent  to  Amer.  during  the 
Revolutionary  war;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  L.  I., 
White  Plains,  Ft.  Washington,  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth, 
and  temporarily  commanded  the  forces  in  New  York  in  June 
1780,  when  he  made  2  raids  into  N.  J.    D.  May  2,  1789. 

Koa'la,  the  Phascolarctos  cinereus,  a  syndactyl  marsupial 
mammal  of  Australia  and  of  the  family  Phascolarctidfe.  It 
is  ursine  in  its  gen.  appearance,  nocturnal  and  aboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  extremely  slow  in  its  movements. 

Ko'bold  [Ger.],  a  kind  of  elf.  In  gen.  the  K.  were  benefi- 
cent, but  some  were  malicious.  They  particularly  haunted 
the  mines  ;  they  were  little,  decrepit  "old  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  miners'  clothes.  They  heaped  up  precious  stones, 
and  though  they  dreaded  to  be  seen  by  men,  they  were  fond 
of  doing  mankind  favors  in  secret. 

Koli-i-iioor'  (the  "mountain  of  light"),  a  diamond 
which  for  many  centuries  was  in  the  possession  of  the  nion- 
archs  of  India,  and  now  in  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Succes- 
sive cuttings  reduced  its  weiglit  from  900  to  103.75  carats, 
being  rose-cut,  and  valued  at  about  $600,000. 

Kolil'-rabi  [Ger.,  perhaps  originally  meaning  "rape 
cabbage  "  or  "  beet  cabbage  " — Kohl-riibe],  a  variety  of  the 
Brassica  oleracea,  the  species  which  includes  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  etc.  The  thickened  edible  portion  is  the  leafy  stem, 
and  above  ground,  instead  of  the  root  beneath,  as  in  the 
turnip.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.,  but  much  more  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  and  is  prized  for  cattle  and  for  table  use. 
Its  cultivation  is  precisely  that  of  the  cabbage. 

Ko''koino,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Howard  co., 
Ind.,  .54  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis.     Pop.  1870,  2177  ;  1880,  4042. 

Ko'kra,  or  Cocus-wood,  the  Ajmrosa  dioica,  a  rather 
small  tree  of  the  E.  I.,  order  Euphorbiaceje.  The  hard  wood 
is  used  for  making  flutes,  etc. 


Kong  jTIonntainiii,  a  mt. -range  of  Central  Afr.,  at  a 
distance  of  about  200  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  form- 
ing the  N.  frontier  of  Ashantee.  The  height  is  not  more 
than  2500  ft.  The  Kong  dist.  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  gold, 
and  the  town  of  Kong  for  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth. 

Konieli,  ko'ne-eh,  the  anc.  Itonimn,  town  of  Asiatic 
Tur.,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Karamania,  Asia  Minor ;  has 
some  manufactures  of  carpets  and  morocco,  but  is  mostly 
in  a  decaying  state,  although  its  walls,  its  mosques,  and 
minarets  give  it  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance.  Pop. 
between  40,000  and  50,000. 

Konlggraltz,  ko'nig-grets,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  p;il)e.  The  Aus.  under  Gen.  Benedek  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Prus.  under  (ien.  Moltke,  July  2, 1866.    Pop.  5061. 

Konlgsberg,  ken'igs-berg,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Prus.  and  a  fortress  of  first  rank,  is  situated  20  m.  from  the 
Baltic  on  the  Pregel,  whose  2  arms  unite  within  the  city. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  univ.,  of  the  provincial  govt.,  of  the  staff 
of  the  1st  army  corps,  and  has  a  numerous  gairison.  It  is 
not  a  handsome  place ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  there 
are  few  conspicuous  buildings.  Altstadt  is  the  oldest  part, 
and  contains  the  palace  and  the  town-house.  The  palace 
was  founded  in  1257  by  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  Other 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure 
commenced  in  13;i5 ;  the  old  univ.  building,  Collegium  Al- 
bertinum,  founded  in  1544.  The  museum,  the  royal  library, 
the  observatory,  the  monuments  of  the  philos.  Kant  and 
the  minister  Schon  are  interesting.  Excellent  scientific  and 
benevolent  insts.  are  the  botanical  garden,  the  zoological 
museum,  the  sem.,  3  gymnasiums,  a  mercantile  school,  an 
acad.  of  art,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind, 
lunatics,  and  orphans,  and  several  hospitals.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  is  considerable.  Iron  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  breweries,  and  dyeworks  are  in  operation.  Iron 
goods,  cheniicals,  soap,  paper-hangings,  leather,  and  tobacco 
are  manufactured.  K.  was  built  by  the  Teutonic  order  of 
Knights  in  1255  as  a  fortress  against  the  pagan  Samlaender, 
and  rose  to  importance  through  its  corn-trade.  About  1523 
it  became  the  cap.  of  the  duchv  of  Prus.  The  philos.  Kant 
taueht  here  from  1755  to  1804.    Pop.  140,909. 

Ko'nlg'sniark  (Makia  Aurora),  Countess,  b.  at  Stade, 
Hanover,  in  16(i6.  Her  father  was  a  Swe.  gen. ;  her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Swe.  field-marshal  Wrangel.  She  re- 
ceived a  brilliant  educatiou  at  the  courts  of  Stockholm, 
Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  and  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
In  1694  she  went  to  Dresden,  where  August  II.  had  just  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  in  1696  she  bore  him  a  son,  the  fa- 
mous Maurice,  marshal  of  Sax.  In  1702  the  king  sent  her  to 
the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  in  Courland  to  persuade  him  to 
make  peace,  but  he  declined  to  see  "  the  most  famous 
woman  of  two  centuries."  The  rest  of  her  life  consists 
merely  of  anecdotes  and  gossip.    D.  Feb.  16,  1728. 

Ko'nigstein,  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Behind  it  rises  a  huge  rock,  in- 
accessible except  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  N.  W. 
On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  built  the  fortress  of  K.  with  bomb- 
proof casemates,  and  a  well  1172  ft.  deep,  to  which  the 
crown  jewels  and  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom  are  brought 
in  times  of  war. 

Koo'doo,  a  splendid  antelope  of  S.  Afr.,  the  Strepsiceros 
A'.,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  family.  It  has  an  extensive 
range  in  the  wooded  regions,  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  large  and  spirally  twisted 
horns  are  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Koo'fa,  or  Kiil'a,  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur., 
in  the  prov.  of  Koordistan,  was  founded  by  Omar,  who  was 
murdered  here.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning,  and  the  anc. 
Arabic  characters  called  Cvfic  received  their  name  from  this 
place.  When,  at  the  end  of  tlie  8th  century,  the  residency 
was  removed  to  Bagdad,  K.  sank  into  ruins. 

Koordistan',  or  Kurdistan,  an  extensive  region  of 
■W.  Asia,  is  divided  between  Tur.  and  Per.,  though  its  rela- 
tions to  both  are  loose.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  100,000  sq. 
m.,  the  number  of  its  inhabs.  at  3,000,000,  of  whom  ^'s  are 
Koords.  The  country  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks 
rising  to  13,000  ft.,  intersected  by  valleys  along  the  rivers, 
whicb  in  great  number  flow  down  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  The  Koords,  who  are  Mohammedans,  live  mostly  as 
nomads.  They  are  a  tierce  race,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported  both  to  Tur.  and  to  Per.,  where  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed— the  goats  for  their  silky  hair,  the  horses  for 
their  strength. 

Koorile  Islands.    See  Kurile  Islands. 

Ko'ran,  the  book  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Mohammedan  lit.,  is  the  conservative 
power  of  the  Arabic  lang.  and  the  source  of  its  refined  sys- 
tem of  gram.  Its  influence  extends  from  India  to  Morocco, 
from  Tur.  and  the  borders  of  tlie  Rus.  empire  to  the  central 
and  S.  parts  of  Afr.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  lateral  wave 
from  that  great  tide  of  religious  thought  and  feehng  which 
came  down  from  the  earliest  times  of  human  hist.,  bearing 
in  its  mid-channel  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  culminating  in 
the  Chr.  Ch. 

The  name  Koran  (Al  Koran,  with  the  article,  T/ie  Korant 
is  derived  from  an  Arabic  verb  qara,  to  "  read."  The  Koran- 
ic name  was  from  the  idea  of  dictation  to  Mohammed  him- 
self. The  medium  of  this  dictation  was  the  angel  Gabriel. 
Hence  also  the  Koranic  name  Tamil,  or  the  "descent." 
There  is  unquestionably  a  conviction  of  truth,  a  sense  of 
some  destined  mission,  and  a  fervent  enthusiasm  prevailing 
throughout  this  work.  There  is  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
in  respect  to  his  supposed  mission  which  one  guilty  of  im- 
position would  seem  incapable  either  of  feeling  or  affecting. 
As  having  the  same  bearing,  may  be  mentioned  the  places 
where  he  speaks  of  Jesus,  acknowledging  him  as  one  great- 
er than  himself— a  reverence  which  he  also  pays  to  Abra- 
ham and  Moses.  Passages  elsewhere  which  are  interpreted 
as  teaching  persecution  or  the  enforcement  of  religion  by 
the  s\V()rd,  are  to  be  regarded  as  coining  from  a  change  of 
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temper,  and  as  haviu?  been  still  further  perverted  by  the 
fanatical  bigotry  of  his  immediate  followers.  It  may  be 
doubted  -whether  they  were  ever  meant  to  be  applied  to 
Jews  and  Chrs.,  of  whom  Mohammed  speaks  so  charitably. 
Throughout  the  better  part  of  the  book  the  Kafirs,  or  nnde- 
/ifVtr/i.  who  are  to  be  forced  into  truth  and  purity  by  the 
rlt^uiixing  sword  of  Islam,  are  the  unclean  and  blooiy  pagan 
idolaters.  The  K.  is  a  book  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
on  the  ground  that  the  author  himself  strongly  believed  in 
il  as  coming  from  some  other  source  than  his  own  conscious 
and  voluntary  mental  exercises  regarded  in  their  normal 
condition.  There  have  been  too  many  well-attested  eases 
of  the  ecstatic  trance,  of  abnormal  "visionaiy  states,  of 
clairvoyant  and  somnambulic  utterances,  to  warrant  the 
summary  rejection  of  such  explanations.  Mohammed's 
epileptic  condition  of  body  made  him  a  fit  subject  of  such 
influences,  from  whatever  sphere  we  may  regard  them  as 
coming.  His  high  genius  gave  tliem  a  more  intensive  form 
and  a  more  elevated  character  than  ordinarily  characterize 
such  utterances  in  our  times. 

There  are  other  names  for  the  K.  to  be  found  in  the  book 
itself,  such  as  Al Kilab.  "  the  Scinpture."  Dikr.  '•memorial," 
Al  Furkan,  etc.,  which  are  of  little  significance  in  deter- 
mining either  its  form  or  the  nature  of  its  contents.  There 
are  mentioned  7  prin.  editions  or  anc.  copies — 2  named  from 
Medina.  1  from  Mecca,  1  from  C'ufa,  1  from  Basra,  a  6th 
called  the  Syrian,  and  a  ~th  styled  the  common  or  vulgate 
edition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  very  anc.  wi'iting, 
whether  made  by  ^lohamraed  himself  or  by 'some  of  his  de- 
voted followers,  but  the  prin.  means  of  promulgation  in  the 
beginning  was  most  probably  by  oral  recitations  made  by 
those  who  had  committed  to  memory  particular  Suras,  and 
in  some  cases  the  entire  K.  The  solemn  recitation  of  Mo- 
hammed, believed,  as  it  was,  to  have  come  from  the  angel, 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
early  disciples,  thus  aiding  the  memory  in  receiving  and  re- 
taining the  remarkable  words.  The  K.  belongs  to  the  side 
of  positive  theol..  ha\-ing  for  its  ground,  like  the  Jewish  and 
Chr.,  the  fear  of  a  personal  God,  instead  of  the  mystic  na- 
ture-worship that  characterizes  the  systems  of  the  remoter 
East.  In  opposition  to  their  elusive  pantheism  stands  out 
the  lofty  theism  of  the  K.  Its  doctrine  of  Allah's  sovereign- 
ty, of  his  immovable  throne,  of  his  eternal  decrees,  of  his 
continual  personal  pro\-idence,  is  the  antithesis  of  their 
phys.  fate.  So  does  its  teaching  in  respect  to  a  great  judg- 
ment to  come,  a  resurrection  day  of  linal  account,  the 
■'  meeting  of  his  sins  that  have  gone  before  him,"  and  above 
all,  its  rigorous  doctrine  of  prayer,  place  it  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  barren  worldliness  which  is  all  that  we  get 
from  the  best  selections  made  from  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius, The  K.  produced  a  salutary  reformation  in  its  own 
times.  Neither  the  Ishmaelite  nor  the  Joktanite  Ars.  had 
wholly  lost  the  old  patriarchal  monotheism.  But  it  had  be- 
come much  darkened  and  corrupted  by  Sabaeanism,  and 
some  still  grosser  forms  of  creature-worship  that  had  come 
in.  The  change  in  this  respect  produced  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  K.  was  sudden  and  extensive.  It  was  also  the 
means  of  a  reformation  of  morals,  and  the  putting  away  of 
some  barbarous  and  revolting  customs.  Thus,  infanticide 
was  very  commonly  practised,  especially  the  putting  to 
death  of  female  children,  and  even  burying  them  aSve. 
This  was  done,  not  in  a  cold  humanitarian  way,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  There  are  2  things 
in  the  K.  which  may  be  regarded  as  positive  deformities. 
One  is  its  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and  the  other  the  sensual 
aspect  it  gives  to  the  happine.ss  of  Paradise.  In  regard  to 
the  second  it  may  be  said  that  the  representation  of  the 
beautifid  females  was  adapted  to  the  Ar.  ideas,  and  is 
therefore  adopted  among  the  other  symbols  of  spiritual 
joy,  such  as  "  the  gardens,  the  fair  rivei-s,  the  perennial 
fruits,"  which  enter  also  into  the  biblical  pictures.  There  is 
an  evident  intention  to  make  it  as  pure  as  the  human  con- 
ception will  allow. 

For  the  fullest  details  respecting  the  K.,  see  Sprenger's 
Leben  uiui  Lelire  des  Mohammad  ;  Freytag,  Eiideituiu/  in  das 
Sludium  der  arabischeri  Sprache  J  Uerhelot.  BiUiofheg tie  Ori- 
iidak,  arts.  "Koran  "  and  "  Mohammed  ;"'  and  Sale's  Iidro- 
ibtcdon.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  L'nic.  Cyc.,by  Pkof.  Tatler 
Lewis.  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.] 

Kordofau',  a  terr.  of  Soodau,  Central  Afr.,  belonging 
to  Egypt,  boimded  on  the  E.  by  Sennaar,  and  on  the  W.  bv 
Darfoor.  Area,  12,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  500,000.  The  inhabs.  are 
a  mixture  of  negroes  and  Arabs  professing  Mohammedan- 
ism. K.  is  a  savannah,  dry  in  the  hot  season,  but  covered 
with  verdure  during  the  rainy  season.  The  breeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  camels  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabs. 

Kor'iier  (Karl  TheodorX  b.  at  Dresden.  Sax.,  Sept.  2:5, 
17'.)1 ;  fell  in  a  skirmish  at  Wobbelin,  in  Mecklenburg,  .\ug. 
20,  1813.  His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  the  one  idea  of 
rousing  his  countrymen  against  the  despotism  which  Nap. 
exercised  over  them,  and  he  saw  the  idea  of  his  life  realized. 
Of  his  dramas,  Z/7;(y  is  the  only  one  which  deserves  atten- 
tit>n.  After  his  death  his  songs  were  collected  under  tlie 
title  Leier  inid  Schivert.  > 

KoHcinsko,  Miss.    See  .\ppendix. 

Kosciusko,  kos-se-us'ko  (Tuaddeus),  [Tadeusz  Kosci- 
rnzko],  b.  Feb.  12,  1740.  in  Lithuania,  of  an  anc.  princely 
race.  Ed.  in  Warsaw,  Paris,  and  other  European  caps.,  he 
was  made  an  officer  in  a  regiment  ;  but  having  sued  in  vain 
for  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  vico-grand-gen.  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  whom  K.  had  been  a  tutor,  he  sailed  in  1775  from 
Bantzic  for  the  L".  S.,  by  way  of  .Martiniciue.  In  177C  he  was 
made  col.  of  engineers.  He  served  tlirough  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution,  wasmade  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  a  brig.- 
gen.  by  brevet,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Cong.  Keturn- 
ing  to  his  native  laud,  he  fought  in  the  wars  of  l7it2-!)4 
agrainst  the  partitioners  of  Poland  :  but,  notwithsranding 
the  prodigies  of  valor  performed  by  the  Poles,  with  K.  at 
their  head,  they  were  overpowered  at  Macieowice,  wheiv 
their  commander  fell  covered  with  woinids.    Imprisoned  at 


St.  Petersburg,  he  was  set  free  in  1796  by  the  emp.  Paul, 
frofn  whom  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  sword.  He  revisited 
the  U.  S..  where  he  received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land, 
but  in  the  following  yr.  he  retired  to  Fr.  In  1816  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Soleure,  Switz..  and  in  the  following  yr. 
set  free  the  serfs  on  his  paternal  estate.    D.  Oct.  16,  1817. 

Kosciusko,  :TIouiit,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alps,  7176  ft.  high,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  between 
the  provs.  of  Xew  S.  Wales  and  Victoria,  about  equidistant 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  great  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  livers  take  their  rise  nearly  at  its  base." 

Kossutli,  kosh'oot  (Locis,  or  La.i6si,  b.  at  Monok, 
Hungary,  Apr.  27>  1802,  of  a  family  originally  Slavic,  and 
not  Magyar,  but  of  noble  rank  and  of  the  Lutheran  faith; 
in  1822  became  a  successful  advocate  of  Monok  ;  removed  in 
1831  to  Pesth  ;  was  a  member  by  proxy  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  diet  of  18:52-36.  and  by  his  activity  as  a  writer  and 
journalist  did  much  to  disseminate  liberal  principles  :  was 
imprisoned  at  Buda  18:57-40  as  a  political  offender :  was  ed. 
of  the  Pei<th  Journal  1841^4  :  entered  the  lower  house  of  the 
diet  in  1847.  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberals :  headed 
the  deputation  of  1848  demanding  a  new  ministiy.  in  which 
he  became  minister  of  finance  :  proposed  in  1849  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  ;  was  during  the  Hvmgarian  war  for 
liberty  provisional  gov.  of  Hungary.  Apr.-Aug.  1849  ;  escaped 
to  Tur.,  where  he  was  protected,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
mands of  Aus.  and  Kus.  for  his  extradition.  In  18ol  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  sent  out  for  him  by  the  U.  S.  govt. ;  visited  Eng., 
made  the  tour  of  the  L'.  S.  1851-52,  and  delivered  eloquent 
though  fruitless  appeals  for  the  influence  of  the  L'.  S.  in 
behalf  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  ;  since  1852  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Lond.  and  Turin.  During  the  wars  of  Aus. 
against  Fr.  (1859i  and  Prus.  (1866)  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  preparing  for  insurrections  in  Hungary.  He  has  been 
several  times  elected  in  his  absence  to  the  diet  of  Pesth, 
and  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire (1867)  has  been  free  to  return  to  his  native  land,  but  has 
declined  to  do  so.  K.  was  one  of  the  most  effective  of  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  possessed  a  marvellous  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  of  langs. 

Kot'zebue,  von  (Acgustus  Friedrich  F^erdixaitd). 
b.  in  Weimar  May  3,  1761 ;  studied  law  at  Jena,  and  after 
finishing  his  studies  he  went  in  1781  to  St.  Petersburg.  From 
that  time  he  was  always  connected  with  the  Rus.  court. 
Alexander  kept  him  in  Ger.  to  report  on  the  liberal  move- 
ments. This  was  considered  as  espionage,  and  a  young 
student.  Sand,  stabbed  him  at  Mannheim.  Mar.  23,  1819.  He 
wrote  about  100  plays,  and  succeeded  in  them  all.  For  more 
than  a  generation  they  reigned  absolutely  in  the  theatrical 
world.    But  between  1820  and  1830  they  disappeared. 

Kouli  Kliau.     See  Xadik  Shah. 

Kou'iuiss,  Kuniys,  or  Knmlz  [Rus.  kumys.  of 
Mongolian  origin],  a  fermented  beverage  made  from  mare's 
milk  in  the  steppes  of  Rus.  by  the  Kirgheez,  Tartars.  Bash- 
'  keers,  Kalmuks,  etc.  The  alcohol  is  derived  from  the 
milk-sugar,  which  is  present  in  mare's  milk  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  in  the  mUk  of  other  animals.  The  fresh  milk  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  sack  of  goat-skin  or  the 
skin  from  the  entire  hind  quarter  of  a  horse,  the  wider  end 
serving  for  the  base  and  the  leg  portion  for  the  neck. 
There  is  generally  added  some  yeast,  the  sediment  from  a 
previous  brewing,  to  induce  fermentation.  In  from  12  to 
24  hours  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  product  being 
known  as  "  young  koumiss  "  or  muvial.  Fresh  milk  is  added 
daily,  and  as  the  product  is  concentrated  by  the  evapora- 
.  tion  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  hide,  the  old  K.  is 
much  stronger  than  the  new.  K.  is  an  acid  liquid  of  a  not 
unpleasant  pungent  taste  and  an  ethereal  bouquet.  It  eflfer- 
vesces  when  poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  intoxicating  to 
;  persons  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  produces  drowsiness. 
Beside  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  it  contains  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  milk,  except  the  sug-ar,  and  is  consequently 
very  nourishing.  It  is  easily  assimilated,  even  by  invalids, 
and  the  hardy  vigor  of  the  Tartars  is  attributed  to  its  gen. 
use  among  them.  K.  yields  by  distillation  a  strong  liquor 
called  by  the  Kalmuks  arraca,  rack,  or  racky.  K.  has  re- 
cently attracted  much  attention  among  European  phys.. 
and  its  manufacture  has  been  introduced  at  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Lond.  It  may  be  made  from  the 
milk  of  any  animal.  It  is  claimed  that  K.  is  most  valuable 
for  the  treatment  of  extreme  debility  and  aU  the  phases  of 
impending  marasmus.  It  is  said  to  have  specific  action  in 
diabetes.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Kous'so,  or  Cusso  [an  Abyssinian  term],  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  the  flowers  and  unripe  fruit  of  Brayera  anthtl- 
iniidicu,  a  small  rosaceous  tree  of  E.  Afr. :  au  eflicacious 
remedy  for  tapeworm. 

KrackoM'izer  (Ernst\  M.  D.,  b.  in  the  duchy  of  Sty- 
ria.  .\us.,  in  1822  :  studied  med.  at  Vienna  and  Padua  :  was 
involved  in  the  insurrection  of  1848.  and  came  to  Anier. ; 
practised  at  Brooklyn.  X.  "i". :  removed  to  New  York  ;  es- 
tablished the  tier,  dispensary  :  assisted  in  reorganizing  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Med.  Coll.  in  1874,  and  contributed  to 
med.  periodicals.     D.  Sept.  23,  1875. 

Kra'keii  tNoi-so],  a  fabulous  sea-monster  described  first 
under  this  name  by  Pontoppidan.  The  tales  of  it  seem  to 
have  been  exaggerated  reports  of  large  cephiilopods  and 
wliales.  Stories  of  its  devouring  ships,  of  its  back  being 
taken  for  an  island,  etc.,  recall  similar  fables  in  Luciaus 
and  I'liny's  works  and  the  Arabian  SighU. 

Krasnovodsk',  a  Rus.  fortress,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  S,  E.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  an  important 
starting-point  for  scientific  and  military  expeditions  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Peter  the  Great  understood  the  importance  of 
the  point,  and  used  it  in  an  undertaking  against  Khiva,  but 
afterward  it  fell  into  decay,  imtil  it  was  once  moreoccupieti 
and  fintified  in  Nov.  1869. 

Kraszew'skI  (Jozep  Igsacy>,  b.  at  Warsaw  in  1812, 
studied  at  ^  ilna,  settled  in  Volhynia  :  went  iu  1860  to  War- 
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saw  as  ed.  of  Gazcta  Pohka,  and  removed  in  1863  to  Dresden, 
lie  is  the  most  prolific  writer  in  the  modern  Polish  lit.  :  ^las 
written  a  large  epic,  Anafielas,  a  number  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances depicting  Polish  "life,  several  historical  works,  trav- 
elling sketches,  critical  essays,  etc. 

Kraiitli  (Charles  Philip),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.,  May  7,  1797 ;  commenced  the  study  of  med.,  but  a 
change  in  his  religious  views  led  him  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
the  Lutheran  Ch.  ;  was  licensed  1819,  and  became  pastor  in 
Martinsburg,  Va.  ;  went  to  Phila.  in  1827 ;  was  pres.  of  Pa. 
Coll.  1834-50 ;  prof,  of  biblical  and  Oriental  lit.  in  the  theo- 
logical sem.  at  Gettysburg  18:iJ-67.    D.  :May  30,  1867. 

Krautli  (Charles  Porterfield),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Mar.  17,  1823;  grad.  at 
Pa.  Coll.,  Gettysburg,  1839  ;  became  a  licentiate  in  1841 ;  la- 
bored at  Baltimore  1843-47  ;  ordained  1842  ;  pastor  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  1848-55;  in  Pittsburg  1855-59;  in  St.  Mark's, 
Phila.,  1859-64  ;  had  temporary  charge  of  St.  John's  1864-65 
and  1874-75.  He  spent  10  months,  1852-.53,  in  St.  Thomas  and 
Santa  Cruz ;  for  nearly  3  months  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  oflQciated  as  pastor  in  St.  Thomas ;  subse- 
ciuently  pub.  Sketches  of  a  Winter  and  Spring  in  the  Dan.  IF.  /. 
He  became  ed.  of  the  Lutheran  1861 ;  in  1864,  Oct.  4,  was  in- 
augurated as  Norton  prof,  of  systematic  theol.  and  ecclesi- 
astical polity  in  the  Lutheran  Sem.  in  Phila.  In  1868  the 
chair  of  intellectual  and  moi-al  philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
was  offered  to  him  :  he  was  chosen  its  vice-provost  in  1873  ; 
in  1874  the  dept.  of  logic  was  attached  to  bis  chair.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Amer.  committee  (O.  T.  Co.)  co-operating 
with  the  Brit,  revisers  of  the  A.  V.,  and  of  the  Amer.  Bible 
Society's  committee  on  versions.  Beside  translations  he  has 
written  many  works,  among  which  are  Pastoral  Office,  Chrys- 
ostom,  The  Bible  a  Perfect  Book,  Clirist  and  His  Kinr/dom.  In 
illustration  of  the  doctrines,  hist,  and  usages  of  the  Lutheran 
Ch.  he  wrote  Tlie  Evangelical  Mass  and  the  Romish  Manx,  The 
Lutheran  Oh.,  Her  Glory ;  The  tJormeriKiiive  Ref.,  and  many 
others.  He  has  been  a  constant  laborer  in  the  liturgical 
movements  in  the  Lutheran  Ch.,  and  has  been  associated 
with  the  organization  of  the  gen.  council  of  this  Ch.  in 
Amer. ;  was  elected  pres.  of  the  council  1870.  He  was  one 
of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'s  Univ.  Cyc.    D.  Jan.  2,  1883. 

Kremlin.    See  Moscow. 

Kris,  or  Crease,  the  dagger  of  the  Malays,  often  cu- 
riously twisted,  the  more  seriously  to  mangle  those  who  are 
wounded  by  it.  It  is  of  native  manufacture  and  extremely 
well  tempered. 

Krlslina.    See  Hindu  Religion. 

Kroe'ger  (Adolph  E.),  b.  in  18;37  at  Schwabstadt,  in  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig.  In  1848  the  family  emigrated  to  Amer. 
and  settled  at  Davenport,  la.,  and  soon  after  he  became 
clerk  in  a  banking-house.  From  1857  to  1860  he  was  trans- 
lator on  the  New  York  Times.  During  the  war  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  Fremont.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  By  his  translations  of  Fichte  and  by  numerous  essays 
he  has  contributed  to  abetter  understanding  of  Ger.  lit.  and 
philos.  He  has  also  written  The  Minnesingers  of  Ger.,  con- 
tainin}?  translations  of  Walter  von  der  ^'ogelweide,  I'lrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  etc. 

Krii'deiier,  von  (Juliane),  b.  at  Riga  Nov.  21,  1764,  a 
daughter  of  Baron  von  VV'ietinghoff.  In  1783  married  Baron 
von  Kriidener.  In  1789  made  a  .iourney  to  Fr.,  from  which 
she  returned  in  1791  with  M.  de  Fregeville,  a  young  lieut.  of 
hussars,  disguised  as  her  footman.  The  fame  of  Mme.  de 
Stael  tempted  her  into  lit.  Valh'ie,  pub.  at  Paris  in  1803,  was 
a  perfect  success,  which,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
authoress.  Her  connections  with  Jung-Stilling  and  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren  had  now  the  ascendency  over  her  mind,  and 
she  appeared  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  preacher,  a  prophetess. 
In  1815  she  held  a  sort  of  religious  reunions  in  her  hotel  in 
Paris,  and  the  emp.  of  Rus.,  Alexander,  was  among  her 
visitors.  From  Bale,  where  she  attempted  to  continue  her 
religious  assemblies,  she  was  expelled  :  also  from  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Sax.,  and  Prus.  In  1818  she  was  es- 
corted by  the  Prus.  police  to  the  Rus.  frontier,  but  was  for- 
bidden to  preach  and  to  appear  in  St.  Petei'sburg  and  Mos- 
cow. She  found,  nevertheless,  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
St.  Petersburg,  and  attempted  to  renew  her  finendship  with 
the  emp.  She  was  banished  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  went 
in  1824  to  the  Crimea  in  order  to  found  a  colony  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  ideas  of  human  society.  Ou  this  expedi- 
tion she  d.,  Dec.  2.5,  1824. 

Krug,  kroog  (Wilhelm  Traugott),  b.  at  Radis,  in  Prus. 
Sax.,  June  22,  1770;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Jena,  and  Got- 
tingen  ;  was  appointed  prof,  in  philos.  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1801;  at  Konigsberg  in  1804,  as  the  successor  of 
Kant ;  at  Leipsic  in  1809  ;  resigned  in  1834.  He  was  pres.  of 
the  Tugenbund,  formed  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  for  the  re- 
generation of  Ger.  In  politics  he  stood  foremost  among  the 
liberal  agitators;  in  theol.  he  wrote  Briefe  iiber  die Peifecti- 
liiliiat  der  geqffenbarten  Religion  ;  in  philos.  he  pretended  to 
have  found  the  true  reconciliation  between  idealism  and 
realism,  which  he  presented  in  his  Allgemeines  Handworler- 
liKi-li  der  plLilosophisclien  Wissenschaften.    D.  Jan.  13,  1842. 

Krunimacher,  kroom'mak-er  (Priedrich  Adolf),  b.  at 
Tccklenburg,  Westphalia,  July  13,  17(,8  :  became  minister  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  at  Bremen.  His  Parables  ran 
through  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Eng.  D. 
Apr.  14,  1845.— His  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Duisburg, 
Prus.,  Jan.  28,  1796,  became  court  chaplain  at  Potsdam. 
Among  his  writings  are  Elijah  the  TishtAte  ;  David,  King  of 
Israel,  and  an  Avtobiography.    D.  Dec.  10,  1868. 

Krupp  (Friedrich).  The  Krupp  cast -steel  works  at 
Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prus.,  were  founded  in  1810  by  Friedrich 
Krupp.  After  his  death,  in  1826,  his  widow  and  sous  took 
charge  of  the  establishment  in  company  until  1848,  since 
which  time  one  of  the  sons,  Alfred  Krupp,  can-ies  on  the 
business  alone  under  the  firm-name  of  Friedrich  Krupp.  At 
present  the  establishment  covers  an  area  of  more  than  400 
hectares  and  employs  over  12,000  hands,  beside  about  5000 
men  engaged  in  the  mines  and  smelting-houses,  2000  in  the 


building  dept.,  and  739  in  the  administration.  Most  artiller- 
ists consider  the  K.  cannon  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  most  extensively  used  ;  more  than  13,000^ieces 
have  already  been  produced. 

Krylor  (Ivan  Andreivitch),  b.  Feb.  14,  1768  ;  passed  the 
early  yrs.  of  his  boyhood  in  the  distant  prov.  of  Orenburg, 
where  his  father  was  serving.  His  father  d.  when  he  was 
14,  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  enter  the  govt,  service  in 
Tver,  and  afterward  in  St.  Petersburg,  at;  a  salary  of  2 
rubles  a  month.  His  first  production,  at  the  age  of  16.  was 
Cofeinitsa.  In  1788  he  entered  into  journalism,  in  which  hi- 
continued  until  1796,  when  all  the  private  printing-ofQces 
were  closed  by  the  emp.  Paul.  For  some  yrs.  after  he  re- 
sided on  the  estate  of  Prince  Galitzin.  On  the  accession  of 
the  emp.  Alexander  in  1801,  Galitzin  was  made  gov.  of  Livo- 
nia, and  appointed  K.  his  secretary  ;  but  his  passion  foi- 
cards  caused  him  to  leave  the  service  and  to  wander  about 
Rus.  for  2  yrs.  In  1805  he  wrote  his  first  fables,  and  from 
this  time  his  literary  activity  was  entirely  confined  to  fable- 
writing.  His  first  essays  were  chiefly  adaptations  and  trans- 
lations of  La  Fontaine,  but  he  afterward  wrote  wholly  in  the 
national  vein,  touching  .sometimes  on  politics,  though  prin- 
cipally on  moral  and  social  topics.  He  occupied  a  position 
in  the  imperial  public  library  1812-41.    D.  Nov.  81,  lfrl4. 

Ku'blai  Klian,  the  founder  of  the  20th  or  Mongol 
dynasty  of  emps.  of  Chi.,  a  grandson  of  Cienghis  Khan,  b. 
early  iii  the  13th  century  in  Tartary,  of  which  country  he 
was  the  reigning  sovereign,  when  about  12.50  his  aid  was  in- 
voked by  Li-Sung,  emp.  of  Chi.,  against  the  Oriental  Tartars. 
This  task  having  been  accomplished,  K.  K.  remained  in  Chi. 
with  his  army.  After  the  death  of  Li-Sung  and  of  his  imbe- 
cile successor,  K.  K.  assumed  the  title  of  emp.  of  Chi.  His 
undisputed  reign  dates  from  1279,  after  which  he  extended 
his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  etc. 
until  his  limits  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  the  Euxine.  He  sent  a  naval  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  Japan,  but  it  was  defeated.  Under  his  reign 
tlie  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  resided  many 
yrs.  at  the  imperial  court. 

Kuenen  (Abraham).     See  Appendix. 

Kuenluu',  or  Koulkoun,  a  mt. -range  of  Central 
Asia,  which  commences  near  lat.  3.5°  N.  and  Ion.  75°  E..  from 
which  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  Bolor- 
Tagh  radiate  in  3  different  directions,  and  stretches  E.,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  Thibet.  The  E.  parts  are  almost  un- 
known to  us,  Imt  the  W.  part,  generally  known  as  Karakoruii  i 
(which  see)  and  Mustagh.  rises  to  a  height  of  21,000  ft.,  is 
covered  with  glaciers,  which  sometimes  descend  to  10,000  ft., 
and  forms  deep  fertile  valleys. 

Kuflc  Writing.     See  Cufic  Writing. 

Kujiler  (Franz).     See  Appendix. 

Kiiliii,  koon  (Franz),  baron  von  Kuhnenfeld,  b.  in  1817; 
entered  in  1K^7  the  Aus.  army  as  lieut.  ;  distinguished  himself 
in  1H48  ami  1H49  in  the  war  in  Hungary  and  It. ;  was  in  1859  in 
the  war  in  Upper  It.,  chief  of  staff  to  Gyulay  ;  in  the  war  of 
1866  he  was  made  a  ma.i.-gen.  and  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  Tyrol  against  Garibaldi.  He  was  successful  in  the 
performance  of  this  task,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  minister 
of  war  for  the  whole  empire,  managing  with  prudence  the 
many  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween Aus.  and  Hungary. 

Kii-Klux  Klaii,  or  Kii-Kliix,  a  foi-mer  secret  as- 
sociation of  ex-Confed.  soldiers,  first  heard  of  in  Tenn.  in 
1868.  The  society  soon  spread  into  several  other  States  of 
the  S.,  and  many  murders  and  othei-  crimes  were  committed 
by  its  members,  who  were  dressed  in  fantastic  disguises.  In 
Apr.  1871  Cong,  made  these  offenders  imnisliable  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  authorized  the  Pres.  to  susi)end  the  habeas 
corpus  act  when  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order. 
The.se  measures  brouirht  the  disturbances  to  an  end. 

Kiil'ja,  or  Kuldsc'lta,  in'ov.  of  Asiatic  Rus.,  in  the 
govt,  of  Toorkistaii.  Area,  27,457  sq.  m.  Pop.  114,337.  It 
was  formerly  Sooiigaria,  the  extreme  N.  W.  prov.  of  the  Chi. 
empire,  but  a  few  yrs.  since  it  declared  its  independence 
under  a  native  sultan,  and  in  May  1871  the  Rus.  govt,  an- 
nexed the  country  in  accordance  with  a  prexious  agreement 
with  (,'hi.  The  cap.,  Kulja,  situated  on  the  Eelee  River,  has 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  30,000. 

Kuliu  [Bohemian  C/dinnn},  v.  of  Bohemia.  8  m.  N.  E.  of 
Teplitz,  is  noted  for  the  battle  which  took  place  here  Aug. 
29-30,  1813,  and  in  which  a  Fr.  corps  mider  \'andamme  was 
surrounded  by  the  allied  Russian-Austrian  army,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  after  a  desperate  resistance,  with  80 
pieces  and  10,000  men,  having  lost  .5,000  meiL 

Kuiuquat,  the  Citrus  Japonica,  a  variety  of  the  orange 
which  is  jierfectly  hardy  in  Japan  and  Chi.,  and  would 
probably  succeed  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  shrub  and 
its  fruit  are  both  very  small,  but  the  fruit  is  excellent. 

Kuiig,  Prince,  b.  in  183.5,  was  uncle  of  the  late  emp.  of 
Chi.,  ami  as  regent  became  tlic  virtual  ruler  at  the  accession 
of  the  former  in  1861.  In  1860,  at  the  time  of  the  caiiture  of 
the  Pei-Ho  forts  and  of  the  summer  palace  of  Peking,  he  ad- 
vised the  emji.  to  sign  the  peace  witli  the  Fr.  and  Eng.  He 
agreed  with  .\nson  Burlingame,  then  Amer.  minister'at  Pe- 
kingf,  to  send  him  in  1868,  as  envoy  extraordinary  of  Chi.,  to 
the  TJ.  S.  and  Euroi)ean  powers.  He  became  afterward 
prime  minister,  and  concluded  peace  with  Japan  Nov.  1874  : 
was  accused  of  having  given  way  to  foreign  influence,  and 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  on  the  following  day  an  im- 
perial decree  reinstated  him  in  all  his  offices,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  death  of  the  young  emp.  Jan.  17,  1875. 

Kiinze  (John  Chri.stopheui,  I).  D.,  b.  in  Sax.  alx>ut  1740  : 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle  ;  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry, 
and  came  to  Phila.  in  1770  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Ger.  chs. 
ill  that  city.  For  several  yrs.  he  was  a  prof,  in  the  L'niv.  of 
Pa.  In  1784  he  accepted  a  jtastoral  call  to  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  "also  prof, 
of  Oriental  lit.  in  Columbia  Coll.  He  wrote  a  Hist,  of  the 
Chr.  Religion,  a  Catechism  and  Liturgy,  and  a  Lutheran  Hymn 
and  Prayr  Book.     D.  July  24,  1807.  " 
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Kii'rile  (or  Koorile<  Island!^,  a  frroup  of  26  islands, 
formiiiir  a  chuiii  from  Kamtchatka  to  the  northernmost  isl- 
and of  Japan.  Estimated  area.  3(.XX)  sq.  in.  Pop.  very  small. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  with  active  volcanoes,  one  of 
which  is  about  15.000  ft.  high.  The  inhabs.  of  the  N.  islands 
resemble  the  natives  of  Kamtchatka  ;  those  of  the  S.  are 
chiefly  Ainos.  found  also  in  Yesso.  The  islands  are  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Kuriles.  There  are  iron  and  copper 
mines  :  the  seal-fishery  and  fur-trapping  are  of  some  value. 
Japan  has  sovereignty  over  them  all. 

Kurtz,  koorts  (Bexja.^iini.  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1T9.5;  was  at  15  au  assistant  teacher  in 
the  Hariisburg  acad.,  and  afterward  gave  private  instruc- 
tion in  anc.  and  modern  lan^s.  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1815  by  the  Lutheran  synod  of  Pa.  He  was  successively 
assistant  at  Baltimore  to  his  uncle,  pastor  at  Hagerstown, 
3Id.,  and  at  Chambersburg,  and  in  1833  became  ed.  of  the 
Lutheran  Observer  at  Baltimore.  He  took  au  active  part  in 
founding  the  theological  sem.  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  leading 
manager  of  the  Lutheran  Book  Co.  at  Baltimore,  and  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  Missionarv  Inst,  at  Selinsgrove.  Pa. 
D.  Dec.  -29.  18(35. 

Kurtz  (John  Daxiel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in 
1763 :  studied  theol.  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Rev. 
John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
synod  of  Pa.  in  1784.  In  1786  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
prin.  Lutheran  ch.  at  Baltimore,  and  held  that  post  for 
nearly  half  a  centur\\  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.,  a  director  of  the  theo- 
logical sem.,  and  closely  identified  with  all  the  benevolent 
insts.  of  his  Ch.    D.  June  30,  1856. 

Kurtz  (John  Nicholas),  b.  at  Lntzelinden,  Ger.,  about 
1720 :  studied  theol.  at  Giessen  and  Halle,  and  in  1745  came 
as  a  missionary  to  his  countrymen  in  Pa.  He  was  the  first 
Lutheran  minister  ordained  in  the  Brit,  colonies  in  Amer., 
and  spent  much  time  in  perilous  missionary  journeys 
through  the  frontier  settlements.  He  was  pastor  at  York 
Avhen  the  Continental  Cong,  held  its  sessions  there  during 
the  Kevolution,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  patriotism  by  his 
solicitude  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  At  the 
age  of  70  he  retired  from  the  ministry.    D.  in  1794. 

Kuss'uacht,  a  v.  of  Switz.,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz, 
on  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi. 
Here  is  Tell's  chapel.    Pop.  2.500. 

Kutu'sofT  (Mikhail  or  Michael),  b.  1745;  entered  the 
Rus.  army  at  the  age  of  16 ;  became  ma j. -gen.  in  1784 ;  wa.s 
the  leader  under  Suvaroflf  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Ismail  ;  became  lieut.-gen.  in  1791 ;  was  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1793,  and  filled  other  diplomatic  posts  up  to 
the  Rus.  war  against  Nap.  In  1805  he  entered  Ger.  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men,  defeated  Mortier  at  Diirreustein,  anci 
disapproved  of  the  plan  followed  by  the  allies  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.  In  Aug.  1812  he  was  appointed  gen. -in-chief, 
and  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  capture  of  Moscow  he 
received  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow,  K.  hotly  pursued  the  Fr.,  inflicted  onthem  great 
losses  in  the  battles  of  Malo  Jaroslavatz,  Krasnoe,  and 
Smolensk,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  was  created  prince  of 
Smolensk,  and  while  pursuing  the  Fr.  d.  Apr.  38,  1813. 

Kwioli^ak  River.    See  Yukon. 

Kyauiziug.     See  Preservation  of  Timber. 

Kyrie,  the  first  word  in  Greek  of  Kyrie  eleiboiu  "  Lord, 
have  mercy,"  a  petition  often  occurring  in  the  liturgies, 
masses,  and  other  offices  of  the  Roman  church.  Hence  the 
name  is  used  to  designate  the  opening  movement  of  musi- 
cal masses,  requiems,  etc. 

Kythul',  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, the  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  well-built 
city,  with  a  magnificent  palace  and  50,(XK)  inhabs. 


L. 


Ii,  one  of  the  consonants  called  liquids,  representing  a 
sound  found  in  almost  every  lang.    L  stands  for  .50. 

Labadfe'  (Jeani.  b.  at  Bourg-en-(iuienne  Feb.  1.3,  1610; 
was  ed.  by  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  order  he  became  a  prof. 
In  1039  he  left  the  Jesuits  and  commenced  preaching  pecul- 
iar doctrines  of  his  own,  claiming  to  have  received  the 
spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world  in  1666.  He  publicly  embraced  the  Reformed  creed 
in  16.50  at  Montauban.  In  16.57  he  became  pastor  at  Orange, 
and  in  1659  at  Geneva,  where  he  gained  many  proselytes. 
In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  a  Walloon  ch.  at  Middelbur-r, 
Hoi.  In  1669  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  and  formed 
a  body  of  folio  Wei's  known  as  Labadists.  Expelled  fniiii 
Hoi.  in  1670,  he  went  to  Erfurt,  where  the  prhicess  palatine 
Elizabeth  protected  him  and  became  his  disciple.  He  after- 
ward went  to  Bremen,  and  finally  to  Altona.  He  held 
to  illumination  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
rejected  infant  baptism  "and  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  taught  communism  in  property.    I).  Feb.  2,  1674. 

Liab'aree  (Ben.iamin),  D.  D.,  LL.I).,  b.  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  June  3,  1801,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1828  and  at  .^n- 
dover  in  1831  ;  was  ordained  \>yi\ ;  prof,  of  Lat.  and  (ir.  in 
Jackson  Coll.,  Tenn.,  18:«-36,  its  pres.  18;i6-37;  pres.  of 
Middleburv  Coll.,  Vt.,  1840-66;  held  a  pastorate  at  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  1S<)9-71. 

liabarraque's'  Solu'tioii  (Liquor  Sodee  ChloHnater), 
a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  formed  by  mi.\ing  the  solu- 
tion of  sodic  carbonate  with  that  of  the  best  quality  of 
bleaching-powder  (the  so  called  chloride  of  lime). 

liab'aruni,  the  name  of  the  prin.  standard  vf  the  Rom. 
armies  after  the  couvei-sion  of  Constantine.  It  was  a  banner 
borne  upon  a  cruciform  standard,  and  had  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  with  the  letters  alpha  and  omega. 

Labat'  (Jean  Baptiste).  b.  at  Paris  in  1663  ;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans  in  1685 ;  was  appointed  prof,  in 
math,  and  philos.  at  Nancy  in  1687,  and  went  in  1693  as  a 
missionary,  first  to  Martinique  and  then  to  Guadeloupe, 


where  he  remained  till  1705.  He  founded  the  city  of  Basse- 
Terre  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  island  against 
the  Eng.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  lived  for  some  vrs.  in 
Sp.,  then  in  It.,  and  afterward  in  Paris.  Wrote  yb'/reau 
voyaije  aux  ile.t  de  I'Amerique,  Voyage  en  Espaqne  et  Jtalie, 
lielation  hwtorique  de  t Ethioijie  occidentale.    D.  Jan.  6, 1738. 

Liab'danuiu,  or  £.ad'aiiuni,  the  resin  of  species  of 
Cisli.is,  small  evergi-een  shrubs  growing  chiefly  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  combed  from  the  beards  of  goats  and  the  fleece  of 
sheep  that  browse  upon  the  hills  where  it  grows,  and  is  also 
collected  by  drawing  a  lake  over  the  plants.  It  is  used  as 
an  incense,  for  fumisration,  and  in  fjlasters. 

Labla'tae  [Lat-.  luina,  "lips,"  from  the  2-lipped  corolla], 
one  of  the  larsrer  of  the  monopetalous  orders  of  pha»noga- 
mous  plants  well  marked  by  the  opposite  and  mostly  aro- 
matic leaves,  square  stems,  bilabiate  corolla.  4  did\niamous, 
or  only  2  stamens,  and  a  4-parted  ovarv,  foniiinir  4'  seed-like 
nutlets  (naked  seeds  of  the  old  botanLstsi  around  the  base 
of  a  single  style.  No  plants  of  the  order  are  known  that 
are  in  the  least  degree  hurtful.  The  essential  oils  which 
give  an  aromatic  character  to  many  of  them  are  separated 
by  distillation  for  medicinal  purposes  or  for  use  in  per- 
fumery. Several,  such  as  thj-me.  summer-savorv,  and  the 
like,  are  the  "  sweet  herbs  "  of  kitchen-gardens,  and  laven- 
der, rosemary,  horehound,  the  mints,  and  the  sages  are 
well  known. 

E.able'nus,  Les  Propos  de,  the  title  of  a  bitter  satir- 
ical invective  against  the  second  Fr.  empire,  and  personallv 
against  Nap.  III.,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  186.5.  immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  the  first  vol.  of  Nap.'s  life  of 
Julius  Ca?sar.  The  author  was  M.  A.  Rocheard.  an  ex-prof, 
in  a  provincial  coll.  His  name  was  on  the  title-page,  and  he 
was  condemned  for  his  pains  to  4  or  5  yrs."  imprisonment, 
but  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  Brussels. 

l.a'bor  [Lat.].  in  political  economy,  denotes  one  of  three 
great  agencies  by  which  wealth  is  produced.  A  celebrated 
Ger.  economist  divides  industrial  hist,  into  3  periods,  in  the 
first  of  which  nature  is  the  chief  productive  agent :  in  the 
second,  labor;  in  the  third,  capital.  In  the  first  of  the  3 
periods  wealth  consists  mainly  of  natural  produce.  In  the 
second  period,  agriculture  progresses,  handicrafts  multiply, 
considerable  manual  skUl  is  developed,  and  L.  plays  the  prin. 
part.  In  the  third  period  production  takes  place" on  a  large 
scale,  machinery  supersedes  handicrafts,  and  L.  and  lancJ 
become  the  ministers  of  the  mechanical  powers,  materials, 
money,  and  credit,  at  the  command  of  the  capitalist.  This 
generalization  puts  in  a  strong  light  one  truth — viz.  that  L. 
is  not  the  only  productive  agent,  that  capital  gains  ground 
^\^th  industrial  progress  in  respect  of  the  contribution  which 
it  makes  to  production,  and  that  all  theories  on  behalf  of  L. 
which  omit  to  take  this  fundamental  economic  fact  into  ac- 
count are  fallacious.  Yet,  although  capital  has  become  the 
dominant  element  in  most  of  the  chief  depts.  of  industrv, 
both  L.  and  the  powers  of  nature  do  absolutely  much  more 
in  our  day,  though  relatively  less,  for  the  production  of 
wealth  than  formerly.  Again,  wealth  increases  fastest, 
and  both  profits  and  wages  are  highest,  in  the  civilized 
world  where  natural  resources  and  advantages,  such  as 
fertile  soils,  mines,  water-communication,  are  greatest.  A 
still  more  important  consideration  in  reference  to  lancj.  L., 
and  capital,  is  that  their  separate  ownership  is  not  an  essen- 
tial or  a  universal  condition  of  things.  A  peculiar  course  of 
national  hist,  and  a  peculiar  legal  system  led  to  a  separation 
of  society  in  G.  Brit,  into  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborei-s  ; 
and  Eng.  economists  were  led  to  reason  as  though  rent, 
profit,  and  wages  must  belong  always  to  different  classes. 
But  the  severance  of  the  laborer  froni  landed  property  is  an 
exceptional  fact  in  the  modern  world,  being  peculiar  to  Brit, 
industrial  economy.  And  although  co-operation  is  in  its  m- 
fancy,  it  has  succeeded  in  several  forms  :  and  in  G.  Brit,  itself 
the  recipients  of  wages  are  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  partners  also  in  profits.  There  is  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries a  large  class  living  by  manual  L.  and  in  the  receipt 
only  of  wages.  The  causes  which  determine  the  material 
condition  of  this  class  and  their  real  income  must  long  retain 
the  highest  importance.  These  causes  are  not  to  be  summed 
up  in  any  single  law  or  formula ;  they  vary  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, in  different  places,  and  in  different  stages  of 
economic  progi-ess.  What  it  is  desirable  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  here  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  itself  determine  the  amount  of  the  real 
income  of  the  working  classes,  though  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions which  do  so.  Where  the  laboi-er  is  paid  altogether 
in  food  and  other  commodities,  his  wages  and  his  real  in- 
come ai"e  identical.  But  the  decided  tendency  of  modern 
industrial  economy  is  to  substitute  money  payments  for 
waires  In  kind  ;  and  wherever  this  change  takes  place,  the 
real  income  of  the  labi)rcr  becomes  subject  to  more  complex 
conditions.  For  the  workman  then  makes  not  one  exchange 
tmly,  but  a  number  of  exciianges,  by  means,  first,  of  the  sale 
of  his  L.,  and  subsequently  <.>(  the  purchase  of  the  various 
commodities  which  he  consumes.  The  term  "real  wages," 
wliicii  is  still  sometimes  employed,  is  in  this  case  inappropri- 
ate and  misleading,  as  tending  to  shut  out  of  consideration 
some  most  important  elements  of  the  real  income  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  introduction  of  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange  that 
the  working  classes  have  become  directly  and  deeply  con- 
cerned in  mattei-s  which  otherwise  would  only  remotely  af- 
fect them,  or  not  at  all.  That  admirable  modern  inst.  for 
the  economical  purchase  of  commodities,  the  co-operative 
store,  owes  it  origin  to  the  change  in  industrial  economy 
which  substituted  payments  of  wages  in  money  for  pay. 
ments  in  kind.  [From  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  rnir.  CtfC,  by  Prof. 
T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.  LL.B.] 

liabordo,  lah-bord'  (Maxi.milian),  M.  D..  b.  in  Edgefield, 
S.  C,  June  .5,  1804.  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  S.  C.  in  Columbia  in 
1821  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  .Med.  Coll.  of  Charles- 
ton in  lSi6.  His  tastes  led  liim  toward  the  pursuits  of  lit.  and 
science.     He  soon  became  a  distinguished  contributor  to 
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Russell's  Magazine,  the  Southern  (Quarterly  Review,  and  other 
like  periodicals.  In  1848  he  became  prof,  of  logic  and  belles- 
lettres  in  his  alma  mater.  In  the  reorganization  of  that  inst. 
subsequently  to  the  wai-.  Dr.  L.  was  assigned  the  chair  of 
rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  He 
wrote  several  books  of  merit,  especially  the  Hist,  of  S.  (J. 
Coll.    D.  IS'ov.  C,  1873.  ,  A.  II.  Stephens. 

Iiaboulaye,  lali-boo-la'  (Edouard  Rene  Lefebuke),  b.  at 
Paris  Jan.  18,  1811  ;  studied  law  wliile  following  a  mechan- 
i(!al  trade,  and  in  18;59  put  forth  a  learned  Hist,  of  Landed 
Property  in  Europe,  on  the  title-page  of  which  tlie  author 
announced  himself  to  be  a  type-founder.  The  book  was 
crowned  by  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions.  In  1845  he  wrote  an 
tymy  on  the  Rom.  Criminal  Legislation,  which  again  won  the 
crown  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,  and  procured  for  its  au- 
tluir  an  election  as  one  of  the  members  of  that  body.  In 
1849  he  became  prof,  of  comparative  legislation  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  He  also  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
politics  as  an  ardent  republican.  His  attention  was  attract- 
ed to  the  insts.  of  tlie  V.  S.  as  affording  some  useful  models 
for  introduction  in  Fr.  ;  he  devoted  several  yrs.  to  their  care- 
ful study,  and  wrote  a  valuable  Political  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  In 
181)2  he  rendered  a  vast  service  to  the  U.  S.  by  an  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  the  Amer.  c.  war,  in  the  work  entitled  The 
U.  S.  and  Fr.  In  1863  he  pub.  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
his  works,  Paris  in  Amer.  In  186.5  lie  wrote  the  Programme 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  1870  he  inclined  to  favor  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Nap.  and  ^.  Ollivier  ;  was  elected  to  National 
Assembly  in  July  1871,  was  chairman  of  committee  on  higher 
education,  and  in  1874  sec.  of  committee  of  30  on  the  (repub- 
lican) const.,  in  which  capacity  he  maintained  a  prolonged 
battle  with  the  monarchists.  In  1873  he  was  made  director 
of  College  de  Fr.  ;  became  life  senator  1876.    U.  May  1883. 

L.abourdoiinais,lah-boOr-do-na',  de  (BertkandFran- 
901S  Make),  b.  at  .St.  Malo,  Fr.,  Feb.  11,  1699:  entered  the 
navy  early,  and  became  a  capt.  in  1724.  Having  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Port,  navy,  returned  to  Fr.  in  1733,  and 
was  made  gov.  in  1734  of  Isle  de  France  and  Bourbon.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Eng.  and  Fr.  he  was  very  successful 
against  the  Eng.  in  the  E.  I.  In  1746  bombarded  and  took 
Madras,  and  levied  a  war  contribution  of  9,000,000  francs. 
But  the  Fr.  gov. -gen.,  Dupleix,  became  jealous,  and  dis- 
charged him.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1748,  was  thrown  in- 
to the  Bastile,  where  he  lay  for  3  yrs.  In  1751  a  commission 
declared  him  innocent  of  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Dupleix.    D.  Sept.  9,  1753. 

Labrador'  [Port.  Labrador,  "  laborer,"  or  terra  labora- 
dor,  "  cultivable  land  "],  that  part  of  the  peninsula  lying  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay,  of  which  the 
waters  flow  neither  into  Hudson's  Bay  nor  Hudson's  Strait. 
L.  proper  consists  of  iJ  parts.  Tliat  part  whose  waters  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  constitutes  the  dist.  of  L.,  in 
Saguenay  co.,  prov.  of  Que.,  Canada,  This  coast  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Indians  and  by  Canadians,  mostly  of  Fr.  descent. 
The  catching  of  seals,  herring,  codfish,  mackerel,  salmon, 
trout,  halibut,  and  fur-bearing  animals  is  the  prin.  industry. 
The  pop.  is  increasing,  the  houses  generally  neat  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  prices  of  goods  very  moderate.  The  eggs 
and  feathers  of  wild  fowl  are  gathered  to  some  extent.  At 
Moisie  there  are  quite  extensive  iron-works. 

That  part  of  L.  whose  waters  flow  directly  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  which  lies  between  Cape  Chudleigh  on  the  N.  W.  and 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  S.  E.,  is  the  i'eg;ion  more  gen- 
erally called  Labrador.  It  belongs  to  the  Brit,  empire,  but 
not  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  at  present  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  This  coast  is  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, much  broken  by  bays  and  inlets.  Small  islands 
abound.  The  native  iuhabs.  are  mostly  of  the  Esquimau 
race.  The  country  is  so  rocky  and  rough,  and  the  climate 
so  intensely  cold  in  winter,  that  L.  would  be  worthless  were 
it  not  that  its  coasts  abound  in  the  harp  and  hooded  seals, 
and  that  the  sea  is  abundantly  stocked  with  codfish  and  her- 
ring of  tlie  best  quality.  The  streams  abound  in  salmon- 
trout.  Furs  and  feathers  are  collected  to  some  extent.  Seal 
and  flsh-offal  are  exported  for  fertilizers.  The  land  products 
are  few  in  number.  The  interior  is  rough  and  barren,  hav- 
ing a  rocky  surface,  with  sandy  valleys  and  numerous 
swamps  and  lakes.  The  Newfoundland  seal  fisheries  em- 
ploy numerous  sailing  vessels  and  quite  a  number  of  steam- 
ers. The  pop.  of  that  part  of  L.  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Newfoundland  is  2479,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines.  The 
population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  with  420,000  sq.  m.  of 
area,  is,  including  the  few  wild  aborigines,  only  about  12,000. 
I^ab'radorite,  a  soda-lime  feldspar  crystallizing  in  the 
triclinie  system,  and  originally  obtained  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Some  specimens  when  turned  in  different  lights 
display  to  perfection  a  "change  of  colors." 

liabrador'  Tea  (Ledum  latifolium),  an  evergreen  shrub 
of  the  heatli  family,  found  in  marshy  soils  from  Pa.  north- 
ward, the  leaves  used  in  Labrador  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
L.a  Bruyere,  lah  bru-e-vair',  de  (Jean),  b.  at  Dourdan, 
in  Normandy,  probably  in  1640,  and  held  a  little  office  in  the 
civil  service  at  Caen,  when  Bossuet  called  him  to  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  teacher  to  the  prince  of  Conde.  The  rest  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Versailles,  Chantilly,  and  Paris,  alvvavs 
Inlonging  to  the  court,  but  occupying  a  retired  though  di'g- 
nilied  position.  Wrote  t'arutferes  de  Tluophrastt,  trudults 
da  grec,  ou  les  mmvrs  de  ce  siede.     D.  May  11,  1696. 

Liabuan',  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  or  rather 
in  the  China  Sea,  60  m.  from  the  N.  coast  of  Borneo  and  600 
m.  N.  E.  of  Singapore.  Area,  45  sq.  m.  Pop.  4893.  Its  chief 
importance  is  derived  from  its  central  position  with  regard 
to  Borneo,  Auam,  the  Fr.  colony  of  Cambodia,  and  the  Sp. 
colony  of  the  Philippines.  There  is  a  fair  port,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  abundant  mines  of  coal.  Sago,  camphor, 
birds'  nests,  and  jiearls  are  the  chief  exports. 

Liabur'nuni  [Lat.],  the  name  of  the  L.  vulgare  and  alpi- 
num,  2  ornamental  European  small  trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
leguminous  family,  bearing  abundant  yeUow  flowers  in 
early  summer.     The  M'ood  is  hard,  hea^^^  dark-colored. 


liab'yriiitli  [Or.  Aapupii-flo?] ,  in  Gr.  archaeology,  a  sub- 
terranean cavity,  with  intricate  passages.  The  most  famous, 
that  of  Egypt,  was  near  Arsinoe  and  beyond  Lake  Mceris. 
It  had  1.500  subterranean  rooms,  and  as  many  above  ground, 
and  had  a  wall  around  it.  The  Cretan  L.  where  the  Mino- 
taur was  kept,  is  believed  to  be  mythical. 

l<abyrintliodon'tia  [Gr.  Ka^xipiveo^,  a  "  labyrinth," 
and  660US,  a  "  tooth  'J,  an  extinct  order  of  amphibians,  in- 
cluding the  order  Labyrinthodon,  etc.,  which  appeared  in 
the  Carboniferous  period,  but  attained  their  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  Triassic,  soon  after  which  they  seem  to  have 
finally  disappeared.  They  are  regarded  as  belonging  with 
the  amphibians,  but  possess  characters  allying  them  with 
the  ganoid  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and  with  true  reptiles  on 
the  other.  The  head  is  defended  by  a  casque  of  sculptured 
bony  plates,  usually  hard  and  polished.  There  are  2  occip- 
ital condyles.  The  vomer  is  divided  and  supports  teeth. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  as  well  as  the  neural  arches, 
are  ossified,  except  in  some  of  the  earlier  forms,  and  the 
former  are  biconcave.  The  ribs,  when  present,  are  short. 
There  are  usually  large  palatine  openings.  The  body  is 
covered  with  plates,  or  scales.  The  structure  of  the  teeth 
is  complicated  and  suggested  the  name  for  the  order. 

Lac  [Fr.  laqve ;  Ger.  Oummilack].  Stick-lac,  Seed- 
lac,  liump-lac,  Sliell-lac,  and  Liac-dye,  a  resinous 
substance  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  female  insect 
of  Coccus  lacca  or  C.  feus  upon  branches  of  several  plants 
which  grow  in  Siam",  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar. 
The  female  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse— red,  round,  flat, 
and  wingless.  Soon  after  it  is  punctured  the  twig  becomes 
incrusted  with  a  mammillated  resinous  substance,  red,  hard, 
and  nearly  transparent.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  the  eggs  and  of  supplying  food  for  the  young 
maggots  in  a  moVe  advanced  state.  The  mothers  are  held 
by  the  adhesive  fluids  which  exude  from  the  punctures,  and 
contribute  their  substance  to  the  mass.  The  characteristic 
constituents  of  the  incrustation  are  the  lac-resin,  derived 
from  the  tree,  and  the  lac-dye,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
cochineal,  Coccus  cacti,  contained  in  the  insects.  The  most 
valuable  product  is  obtained  by  breaking  off  the  twigs  before 
the  brood  escapes,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 

Stick-lac— These  dried  twigs  are  called  stick-lac,  and  from 
them  the  other  products  are  prepared.  That  from  Siam  is 
the  best,  the  incrustation  being  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  all  around  the  twig.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which 
it,  however,  imparts  its  red  coloring-matter.  It  is  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol,  coloring  it  red  ;  is  insoluble  in  fatty  and 
essential  oils. 

Seed-lac  is  the  resinous  concretion  separated  from  the 
twigs,  coarsely  pounded,  and  washed  with  water,  by  which 
much  of  the  coloring-matter  is  removed.  When  it  is  desired 
to  secure  the  lac-dye  also,  hot  water  is  used,  to  which  a  little 
soda  is  often  added. 
Lump-lac  is  simply  seed-lac  melted  into  lumps. 
Shell-lac  is  prepared  from  seed-lac  by  placing  it  in  bags 
of  cotton  and  warming  it  over  a  charcoal  fire.  When  the 
resin  begins  to  melt  the  bag  is  twisted,  and  the  clear  resin  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  smooth  stems  of  the  banyan  tree  or 
planks  of  fig- wood,  when  it  cools  in  thin  layers  or  scales. 
Lac-resin  is,  very  valuable,  much  harder  than  colophony, 
and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solu- 
tion in  order  to  separate  a  yellow-gray  pulverulent  matter. 
When  the  alcohol  Is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translucent, 
hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity  1.139,  remains.  It 
melts  in  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses  an  aromatic 
odor.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  dissolve  shell-lac  read- 
ily, nitric  acid  slowly,  sti-ong  sulphuric  acid  not  at  all. 
Like  most  other  resins,  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  bases,  with 
which  it  foi-ms  definite  compounds.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous 
potash,  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  etc.  It  deprives  the  caustic 
alkalies  of  their  alkaline  taste.  The  solution  in  caustic  pot- 
ash is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  dries  into  a  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, reddish-brown  mass,  which  may  be  redissolved  in 
both  water  anil  alcohol.  Borax  renders  5  times  its  weight 
of  shell-lac  soluble  on  boiling  with  water.  This  solution  is 
equal  for  many  purposes  to  spirit  varnish,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  tor  water-colors,  as  when  once  dried  water  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  India-ink  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid 
forms  a  most  valuable  label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is 
not  affected  by  acid  vapors.  Sal-annnouiac  is  also  a  solvent 
for  shell-lac,  and  the  solution  has  been  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Bleached  Shell-lac— By  passing  chlorine  in  excess  through 
the  dark-colored  alkaline  solution  the  lac-resin  is  precipi- 
tated in  a  colorless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed 
and  dried,  it  forms  with  alcohol  an  excellent  pale-yellow 
varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine 
and  mastic.  By  exposure  in  thin  shreds  to  the  sun's  rays  or 
in  a  finely  di\ided  state  to  chlorine-water,  or  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  powder,  suspending  in  water,  and  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  vapor  into  the  menstruum,  the  dark-colored 
varieties  are  bleached.  When  this  is  done,  however,  the 
re.sin  loses  many  of  those  qualities  that  so  admirably  recom- 
mend it  for  sonie  kinds  of  varnishes,  but  it  answers  well  for 
making  sealing-wax. 

UsiS()f,slti:U-l(ic.— In  India  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  best 
modern  sealing-wax  is  made.  Turpentine  is  added  to  pro- 
mote fusibility  and  prevent  brittleness.  Earthy  matters  are 
added  to  increase  weight  and  to  prevent  too  rapid  fusion. 
Shell-lac  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  for 
japanning,  the  ordinary  shell-lac  varnish  being  a  simple 
alcoholic  solution.  It  is  used  for  stiffening  hat  Dodies  and 
many  other  purposes.  Its  solution  in  sal-ammoniac  and 
water  is  capable  of  numerous  applications.  It  is  made  by 
placing  3  parts  white  shell-lac,  1  part  sal-ammoniac,  and  6  to 
8  parts  water  in  a  close  vessel  for  12  hours,  then  boiling 
^^Ath.  constant  stirring  till  the  shell-lac  is  dissolved.    The 
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solutiou  may  be  used  as  a  stiffener,  waterproofer,  or  veliicle 
for  pipneiits  and  dyes,  as  paint  or  vaniish. 

Lac-ilye  and  lac-lake  ai'e  tlie  secondary  or  by-products  of 
the  purification  of  stick-lac.  The  coarsely  powdered  stick- 
lac  IS  macerated  with  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  soda  is 
sometimes  added.  The  red  litiuid  thus  obtained  is  strained 
through  canvas  and  evaporated  over  a  charcoal  tire  or  in 
the  sun.  The  residue  is  made  into  little  cakes,  which  are 
known  as  lac-dye,  and,  as  they  appear  in  commerce,  contain 
about  50  percent,  of  coloring-matter,  25  of  resin,  25  of  earthy 
impurities.  Lac-lake  is  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alum 
the  decoction  from  stick-lac,  prepared  with  weak  caustic 
soda.  The  precipitate  is  pressed,  moulded  into  cakes,  and 
dried.  It  contains  coloring-matter  50,  resin  40,  alumina  9, 
impurities  1.  Messrs.  Brooke,  Simpson  &  ISpillerof  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  have  introduced  into  commerce  a  lac-dye  superior 
to  that  imported  from  India.  They  treat  stick-lac  with  weak 
ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  solution  with  chloride  of  tin. 
The  coloring-matter  of  lac-dye  is  analogous  to  that  of  coch- 
ineal, carminic  acid,  but  its  absolute  identity  has  not  been 
established.  The  shades  produced  by  it  are  less  bright,  but 
more  permanent.  Lac-dye  and  lake  are  chiefly  employed 
for  dyeing  woollen  falnics  scarlet ;  2  or  3  parts  produce  the 
same  effect  as  1  of  cochineal.  Tlie  solvent  for  the  dye  is 
either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  mordant  is  chlo- 
ride of  tin  and  tartar.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

liac  [Hindostanee],  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  worth 
about  $.W.(XH).    One  hundred  lacs  make  one  crore  of  rupees. 

La  Callle,  de  (Nicoi..\s  Louis),  b.  at  Rumigny,  in  Cham- 
pagne, Mar.  15,  1713;  studied  math,  and  astron. ;  made  him- 
self known  by  his  participation  in  the  survey  of  the  Fr. 
coast  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian, 
and  was  appointed  prof,  in  astron.  at  the  College  de  Maza- 
rin  at  Paris  in  1T41.  In  17.50  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  127  nights  determined  9800  stars  hitherto  undeter- 
mined ;  and  in  connection  with  Lalande  established  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon.  Mars,  and  Venus.  He  wrote  Astrono- 
mice  Fundamerda,  Tabuke  Solare^,  beside  elementary  band- 
books  and  essays  on  navigation.    D.  Mar.  21,  17*52. 

Lac'cadlves  [Sans. /aAA«,  "a  hundred  thousand,"  and 
dive,  "island"],  a  numerous  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  consisting  of  20  clusters.  100  m.  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  Area,  744  sq.  m.  Pop.  11,287.  They  are  of  coral 
formation,  the  largest  being  only  7  m.  in  length,  and  most 
of  them  are  barren  rocks.  The  natives  are  called  Mopays, 
are  Mohammedans,  of  Ar.  descent,  and  live  in  stone  huts. 
The  only  commerce  is  in  cocoa-fibre  and  betel-uuts.  The 
islands  pay  tribute  to  Cananore  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Tiiey  were  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1499. 

Iiace,  an  ornamental  open  -  work  of  thread,  twisted, 
plaited,  or  woven  into  patterns.  It  is  derived  from  2  most 
anc.  kinds  of  work,  netting  and  embroidery,  the  former  of 
■which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  ornament  the  borders 
of  some  festival  garments.  The  Grs.  and  Roms.  bordered 
their  robes  with  embroidery,  called  opus  Phrygian  inn,  from 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  executed  by  Phrygian  workers. 
Among  early  Chrs.  it  was  customary  for  women  to  wear 
veils  during  public  worship,  frequently  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver.  A.-S.  embroidery,  known  as  opus  Anglicanum, 
was  esteemed  even  in  Rome. 

Lace  may  be  divided  into  2  prin.  classes— point  and  pillow^ 
lace,  the  former  being  of  much  the  greater  antiquity.  We 
cannot  decide  when  point  was  first  made.  The  Its.  proija- 
bly  derived  it  from  Byzantium,  since  its  earliest  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  to  towns  engaged  in  commerce  with 
the  Gr.  empire.  The  oldest  point  is  of  3  kinds— /««*%  or  point 
cample  ('"  counted  stitch  "),  and  cut-work  ( point  coupe).  Lacis 
usually  consisted  of  netted  squares,  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  on  a  mesh,  then  joined  with  the  needle,  and  darned  or 
embroidered  in  a  pattern,  like  the  modern  "  guipure  d'art ;" 
or  designs  cut  out  of  linen  were  laid  on  the  netting  and  se- 
cured to  it  by  embroidery.  For  cut -work,  tlireads  were 
stretched  netwise  across  a  piece  of  linen,  called  quinlin  from 
the  place  of  its  manufacture,  and  a  pattern  was  made  by 
sewing  round  with  button-hole  stitch  those  parts  of  the 
linen  intended  to  remain,  and  cutting  the  rest  away.  By 
degrees  skilful  workers  arrived  at  making  the  thick  part 
entirely  with  the  needle,  using  variations  of  2  stitches  (Figs. 
1  and  2),  similar  to  those  iu  modern  point.  Embroidery,  lacis, 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory  about  the  circumference  of  an  ordi- 
nary lead-pencil,  having  round  their  upper  ends  a  groove  or 
neck  to  receive  the  thread  ;  by  the  twisting  and  crossing  of 
these  the  lace  is  formed.  The  ground  or  mesh  "  is  made 
by  plaiting  (Fig.  3)  or  twisting  the  threads  (Fig.  4) ;  the  pat- 
FiG.  3.  Fig.  4. 


and  cut-work  were  often  combined  in  one  piece,  squares  of 
darned  netting  alternating  witli  squares  of  cut  and  em- 
broidered linen  :  and  this  work,  which  was  used  chiefly  for 
large  articles,  such  as  coverlets  and  altar-cloths,  was  some- 
times white  (jr  unbleached,  sometimes  varied  with  gold, 
silver,  or  colored  threads.  In  the  Kith  century  lace  became 
a  very  gen.  ornament  of  both  male  and  female  dress,  and 
was  fie(iueiitly  niontioiied  in  royal  edicts  and  accounts. 
For  "  ruffles,"'  thusi'  much  reviled  yet  hmg  tiium|ihant  arti- 
cles of  dress,  pillowlace,  being  liirhtcr  than  point,  was  a 
favorite  edging.  This  work,  usually  sujjposcd  to  liave  been 
invented  by  Barbara  Fttmann.  wile  of  a  master-miner  of 
St.  Annaberg,  in  Sax.,  is  by  Joseph  Srguin  jnonounced  of 
It.  origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Belg.  is  now  the  spc<ial  home 
of  this  beautiful  fabric.  The  lace-jiillow  is  a  round  or  oval 
board  forming  the  base  of  a  hard  cushion  ;  the  worker  places 
it  upon  her  knees,  lays  on  it  a  strip  of  paichment  pricked 
with  holes  which  indicate  a  lace-pattern,  and  sticks  a  pin 
through  each  hole  so  that  its  point  enters  the  pillow.  The 
thread  for  making  the  lace  is  wound  on  bobbins,  small  pieces 
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tern  technically  called  "  gimp."  by  weaving  or  "  clothing  " 

(Fig.  5).    Early  pillow-lace  was  of  stiff  design.    But  toward 

Fig.  5.         the  close  of  the  16th  century  lace  of  all  kinds 

changed  from  the  geometrical  to  the  flowing 

style,  and  every  yr.  it  was  more  generally  and 

__  profusely  worn.     In  Fr..  and  all  countries 

^  where  Fr.  fashion-laws  were  obeyed,  lace  dur- 

^^  ing  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  used  lav- 

^■usr-J^  ishly  for  nearly  all  articles  of  dress.    The  fall- 

^^^  f/v^  ^^S  collars  and  cravats  which  succeeded  ruffs 
rAl  Vi  were  either  made  of  lace  or  deeply  bordered 
'  V  W  with  it.  Great  sums  were  spent  upon  lace, 
and  as  it  was  nearly  aU  brought  from  It., 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  enriched  with  the  fortunes  of  Fr. 
nobles.  Colbert  resolved  that  Fr.  should  have  a  lace  manu- 
facture of  its  own,  sent  to  It.  for  workers,  and  established 
them  near  Alen(;on,  where  they  instructed  a  number  of  Fr. 
girls  in  the  art  of  making  point.  Point  d'Alen^on,  the  most 
costiv  and  complicated  of  needle-laces,  is  made  in  small 
segments  and  by  12  different  workers,  each  of  whom  has 
her  special  province.  The  art  of  making  this  lace,  which 
was  very  strong  ^nd  effective,  is  entirely  lost.  Pillow-lace 
is  either  worked  in  one  piece  on  the  cushion,  in  which  case 
it  cannot  be  of  any  great  width,  or  is  made  in  separate 
flowers,  afterward  connected  by  "  brides  "  or  applied  on 
net.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  Brussels,  Honiton.  and  guipure 
de  Bruges.  The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  of  wonderfully 
fine  thread,  the  flax  for  which  is  grown  in  Brabant  and 
steeped  at  Courtrai,  the  Lys  water  being  very  clear.  The 
most  costly  Brussels  lace  has  a  fine  needle-made  ground, 
called  point  ci  raiguille,  rarely  used  except  for  royal  trous- 
seaux ;  the  pillow-made  ground,  though  much  less  expen- 
sive and  durable,  is  also  of  great  value,  and  is  commonly 
replaced  by  fine  machine  net  made  at  Brussels  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  piece  of  Brussels  lace  passes  through  7  different 
hands,  each  worker  having  her  own  dept.,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  intended  effect,  which  is  decided  by  the  head 
of  the  establishment.     [Fiomorig.  ait.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 

J.4NET  TrCKEV.] 

Lace-Bark  Tree,  the  Lagetta  lintearia,  a  large  tree  of 
the  order  Thymelaceit.  growing  in  the  W.  I.  Its  white  in- 
ner bark,  after  maceration  in  fresh  water,  is  stretched  out 
into  a  material  curiously  resembling  coarse  lace. 

Liaceda?inon.     See  L.\conia  arid  Sparta. 

lia'flilsli,  a  city  in  S.  Pal.,  among  the  mts.  separating 
the  terr.  vi  Judah  from  the  plain  of  the  Philistines.  It  was 
an  almost  impregnable  hill-fortress,  but  was  taken  by  Joshua 
and  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  It  resisted  for  a  long  time  the 
assaults  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  and  was 
afterward  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Its  ruins  have  been  identified  with  the 
moclern  v.  Vm-Lukis,  on  a  round  knoll  covered  with  heaps  of 
stones,  on  the  left  of  the  road  between  Ciaza  and  Hebron. 

Ijacliinaiiii,  lak'man  (Karl),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ger.,  Mar.  4,  1793;  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gottiiigen  ; 
founded  at  the  latter  a  philological  society  in  union  with 
Bunsen  and  Schulze :  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in 
1813,  and  served  in  the  \\"aterloo  campaign  ;  l>ecame  prof, 
extraordinary  at  Konigsberg  in  1818  and  at  Berlin  iu  1825 : 
ordinary  prof,  in  1828,  and  member  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences 
in  1830.  His  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
critical  eds.  of  the  classics,  of  the  X.  T.,  and  of  the  master- 
pieces of  early  tier.  lit.  His  great  work  was  his  ed.  of  the 
(iv.  text  of  the  X.  T.,  the  fii-st  which  had  any  pretensions  to 
be  called  critical.     D.  Mar.  13,  1851. 

liacli'rj'iiia'  Cliris'tl  [Lat.  "  Christ's  teai-s  "].  a  sweet 
but  very  spirited  wine  of  the  group  called  muscatel.  It  has 
a  fine  bouquet,  and  is  produced  chiefly  upon  Monte  Somma, 
near  Naples,  in  It. 

Liackawaii'iia,  or  Lackawaiiiiock,  a  small  river 
in  Pa.,  rises  near  the  N.  F..  corner  of  the  State,  flows  S.  W.. 
and  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Pittston.  Its  lower 
course  for  30  m.  passes  through  the  largest  and  most  abun- 
dant anthi-acite  coal-basin  in  .Vmer.,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
thoiurh  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Wyoming  basin. 

Laclede,  lahklad'  (Pierrk  Luu-estk).  the  founder  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  nativ*'  of  Fr..  was  in  I7ti2  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  when  he  established  the  La.  Fur  Co.  under  a  char- 
ter from  the  director-gen.  of  the  colony.  gi\ing  it  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mn.  The 
pioneers  under  his  direction  made  tlie  fii-st  settlement  on 
the  site  of  St.  Louis  Feb.  15,  17C>4,  erecting  a  large  house  and 
4  stores,  and  named  the  place  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.,  then 
kinir  of  Fr. 

Lacniiisi.    See  Litmi's. 

La'cuii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co..  111.,  on  111.  River, 
\m  III.  S.  W.  of  Cliicairo.     Pop,  1870.  2105  ;  1880.  1814. 

Laco'iiia,  or  Lacoda^iuoii,  the  southernmost  division 
of  the  anc.  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded  W.  by  Mes.<euia.  N. 
by  Arcadia  and  .\rgolis,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  Argoliau  Gulf, 
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the  Myrtoan  Sea.  the  Laconian  and  Messenian  Gulfs.  To 
the  S.  it  ended  in  the  2  promontories  of  Taenarus  and  Malea, 
the  present  Cape  Matapan  and  Cape  Malio. 

liaconla,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  28  m.  N. 
of  Concord  and  102  m.  N.  of  Boston,  upon  the  Winnipiseogee 
River,  between  the  lake  of  that  name  and  Grand  Bay.  Pop. 
tp.  1870.  2309  :  1880.  3790. 

I^acordaire  (Jean  Baptiste  Henri),  b.  May  12,  1802,  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or,  France  ; 
studied  first  law,  afterward  theolojry,  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1827,  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  created  a 
great  sensation  by  his  peculiar  blending  of  ultramontanism 
in  religion  and  radicalism  in  politics,  which  he  expounded 
both  in  his  journal  L'Averdr  and  in  his  Confi-rences  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  But  in  1853  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  Paris,  and  he  afterward  lived  in  retirement  at  Soreze, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22,  1861.  He  published  four  volumes  of 
sermons:  Coiiferences,  1844-51,  Vie  de  Saint  Dominique,  1840, 
Biscaurs  sitr  le  Droit  et  le  Devoir  de  la  PropriHe,  1858,  Lettres 
a  uii  Jeune  Homme,  1858,  etc. 

liacquer,  lak'er  [from  Lac  (which  see)],  a  varnish  for 
covering  wood,  papier-mache,  leather,  or  metal.  It  is  of 
many  kinds.  In  most  of  them  lac  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent. L.,  well  made  and  skilfully  applied,  will  take  a  high 
poli.sh  and  withstand  hot  and  cold  water,  and  even  alcohol. 
The  Japanese  and  Chi.  excel  in  the  art. 

I>a  Crosse,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  La  Crosse 
CO.,  Wis.,  196  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  mouth  of  Black  River  from  the  N.  and  the 
La  Crosse  River  from  the  E.  It  has  a  court-house,  where 
the  U.  S.  courts  for  the  W.  district  of  Wis.  meet,  an  opera- 
house,  and  a  custom-house.  Pop.  1870,  7785  ;  1880,  14,505  ; 
1885,  23,000. 

liac  Sul'pliuris  {milk  of  svlpMiv),  finely  divided  sul- 
phur, precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  and 
alkaline-earthy  persulphides. 

Lactaii'tiiis  (Firmianus),  one  of  the  Chr.  Fathers,  b. 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  either  at  Finnum,  It., 
or  in  Afr.  ;  studied  rhetoric,  became  a  distinguished  orator, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  the  emp.  Diocletian  he  settled  at  Nicomedia  as 
prof,  of  Lat.  eloquence  (301),  became  a  Clir.,  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  new  religion.  He  was  called  by  the  emp. 
Constantine  to  Treves  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  d.  there.  He  was  called  the '"  Christian  Cicero  ; "  wrote 
Divinaiirm  Institudonum,  De  Jra  Dei,  and  De  Opijicio  Dei. 
D.  about  325. 

Lac'tic  Acid  [Ger.  Milclisavre ;  Fr.  acide  lactique],  the 
acid  whicli  is  formed  in  milk  when  it  turns  sour,  and  which 
exists  therefore  in  buttermilk.  It  is  formed  from  lactose 
fir  milk-sugar.  Sucrose  undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation 
like  lactose,  under  the  influence  or  impulse  of  the  same  spe- 
cial ferments.  Braconnot  found  it  in  sour  beer,  sour  meal, 
sour  beet-juice,  fermented  rice,  and  many  other  places, 
and,  supposing  it  new,  called  it  nanceic  acid,  after  his  birth- 
])lace,  Nancy.  Berzelius  appears  first  to  have  announced 
that  it  occnrs  as  a  normal  constituent  oi  flesh,  deducing  im- 
l)ortant  physiological  conclusions.  Liebig  denied  its  occur- 
rence in  fiesh,  but  afterward  found  therein  sarcolactic  acid, 
an  isomere  or  metamere  of  L.  A.,  which  Strecker  found  to 
be  convertible  into  ordinary  L.  A.  by  heat.  Mitscherlich 
first  prepared  pure  L.  A.  by  decomposing  lactate  of  zinc 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  colorless  syrupy  liquid ; 
deliquescent ;  does  not  freeze  at  12°  below  zero  F. ;  den- 
sity =  1.215.  It  is  strangely  like  cilycerine  in  its  properties, 
though  intensely  sour,  while  the  latter  is  very  sweet. 

L.  A.  has  been  produced  by  many  artificial  chemical  trans- 
formations ;  probably  the  most  interesting  being  that  of 
Lippman,  who  formed  it  by  synthesis,  by  combining  defiant 
gas  and  oxychloride  of  carbon,  which  gives  paralactylic 
ddofride.  This,  with  alkalies,  gives  salts  of  paralactic  or 
Liebig's  sarcolactic  acid,  which  then,  by  heat,  as  aforesaid, 
will  give  us  the  ordinary  L.  A.  of  buttermilk.  L.  A.  has  a 
great  solvent  power  osav  phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  this  some 
attribute  its  known  medicinal  virtues.  The  lactic  fermen- 
tation of  sugars  is  referred  by  Pastexn-  and  others  to  the 
action  of  the  common  fungus  PernciUiiim  glaucvm,  as  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  to  that  of  Tornke.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Vn/v.  Cijc,  by  Henry  Wurtz,  Ph.  D.] 
Lactiii  and  Lactose.  See  Sugar. 
Liactoin'eter  [Lat.  lac,  "milk,"  and  Gr.  ficVpoi-,  "meas- 
ure"), a  graduated  cylinder  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
cream  in  milk.  The  term  is  often  aiiplicd  to  tlie  galactometer, 
a  hydrometer  for  showing  the  specific  gravity  of  milk. 

Lactuca'riiiin  [Lat.  lactucu,  "lettuce"],  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  milky  juice  from  the  mature  stem  of 
different  specfies  of  Z,«rf?m<  or  lettuce.  It  was  introduced 
into  med.  in  1799  as  having  the  property  of  allaying  pain  and 
procuring  slee|). 

Iiactistriiie  Villages,  or  Lake  Dtvellings.  See 
Palepits  and  Pre-historic  Man. 

L,a  €ygiie,  lah  sin,  Linn  co.,  Kan.,  city,  on  R.  R.  and  Mo. 
River,  63  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City,  has  superior  water-power. 
The  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1870.    Pop.  1880.  8:35. 

L.adakli',  or  Middle  Tliibet,  an  independent  terr. 
in  Central  Asia,  between  Great  Thibet  in  E.  and  Little  Thi- 
liet  in  W.,  and  separated  N.  from  Toorkistan  by  the  Kara- 
koiiim,  S.  from  Cashmere  by  the  Himalayas.  Area,  esti- 
mated at  30,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  150,000.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region  along  the  ui)per  course  of  the  Indus,  of  a  sterile  soil 
and  with  a  severe  climate,  but  well  cultivated,  and  its  in- 
habs.,  who  are  Mongolians,  professing  a  kind  of  Lamaism 
and  governed  by  a  theocratical  despotism,  raise  large  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  buttkwheat,  beside  rearing  sheep, 
which  supply  wool  used  in  Cashmere.  The  mts.  contain 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  a  transit-trade  between  Chi.  and 
Hindostan  is  carried  on.     Cap.  Leh. 

Liadd  (William),  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  10,  1778,  grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1797  ;  was  for  some  yrs.  a  capt.  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer.  Peace 


Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  yrs.  pres.  He  edited  tlie 
Friend  of  Peace,  and  afterward  tlie  Harbinger  of  Peace,  and 
wrote  an  Essay  on  a  Cong,  of  Nations.     D.  Apr.  9,  1841. 

Lading,  Bill  of.     See  Bill  of  Lading. 

lia'dlslas,  or  Lancelot,  king  of  Naples,  surnamed 
THE  Liberal  and  the  Victorious,  b.  about  1375;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1386  ;  was  driven  from  Naples  in  July  1.387,  by 
Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  whom  Pope  Clement  VII.  (of  Avignon) 
had  invested  with  the  crown  ;  was  reinstated  by  Otto  of 
Brimswick  the  same  yr. ;  repulsed  2  invasions  made  by  Pope 
Urban  VI.  in  1388  ;  was  crowned  May  29,  1390,  by  a  legate  of 
the  new  pope,  Boniface  IX. ;  maintained  a  war  for  several 
yrs.  against  Louis  II.,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  cap.  ; 
recovered  that  city  July  9,  1399 ;  was  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  crowned  Aug.  5,  1403,  but  soon 
withdrew  his  claims  ;  attempted  to  seize  Rome  in  Aug.  1405  ; 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  June  18,  1406;  entered 
Rome  in  1408,  retiring  in  a  few  months  ;  after  a  long  series 
of  alternations  of  fortune,  again  took  and  plundered  that 
city  June  8,  1413.    D.  Aug.  16,  1414. 

Ladislas  I.  (Loktek),  king  of  Poland,  b.  in  1260 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Poland  in  1296  ;  was  deposed  in 
1300  ;  restored  in  1304  ;  carried  on  a  long  war  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  ;  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland  in  1320  ; 
defeated  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  Plowce  Sept.  27,  1321.  D. 
Mar.  10.  1.3.3.3. 

Ladislas  II.,  king  of  Poland.    See  Jagellons. 

Ladislas  III.,  king  of  Poland.    See  Ladislas  V. 

Ladislas  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  b.  at  Cracow  June  9, 
1595 ;  .succeeded  liis  father,  Sigismund  III.  ;  Nov.  13,  1632  ; 
compelled  the  Rus.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Smolensk  (1632) :  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  Moldavia  (1634),  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  ;  made  a  truce  for  26  yrs.  with  Swe.  (1635)  ;  began  a 
war  with  the  Cossacks  (1637);  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Ger.  emp.  Ferdinand  (1637).     D.  May  19,  1648. 

Ladislas,  or  Ladislaus,  the  name  of  7  kings  of  Hun- 
gary ;  Ladislas,  I.,  the  Saint,  called  also  Lancelot,  b.  about 
1041 ;  succeeded  his  brother  in  1075  ;  was  victorious  over  the 
Wallachians,  Bohemians,  Rus.,  Cumans,  and  Poles ;  con- 
quered Croatia  and  Dalmatia  (1087) ;  promulgated  a  new 
code  of  laws  1092  ;  aided  Boleslas  II.  in  obtaining  the  throne 
of  Poland  ;  projected  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  erected 
many  chs.  and  monasteries,  and  favored  the  clergy  in  their 
efforts  to  civilize  the  Hungarians.  D.  July  29,  1095.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  in  1192. — Ladislas  II.,  b. 
about  1134  ;  crowned  July  15,  1161,  and  d.  Jan.  14,  1102.— La- 
dislas III.,  b.  about  1185 ;  was  elected  in  1204  to  succeed  his 
father  Emerich,  but  d.  May  7,  1205.  —  Ladislas,  IV.,  sur- 
named THE  Cu.MAN,  b.  about  1250 ;  succeeded  his  father, 
Stephen  IV.,  in  1272;  made  war  upon  and  at  first  defeated 
the  Cumans  1282,  but  the  latter,  reinforced  by  vast  hordes 
of  Tartars  or  Mongols  from  the  plains  N.  E.  of  the  Black 
Sea,  overran  and  ravaged  all  Hungary  (1285).  He  then 
made  terms  with  the  Cumans,  repudiated  his  wife,  and  mar- 
ried one  of  their  princesses,  whence  his  surname,  but  wa.s 
assassinated  by  them  July  19.  1290.— Ladislas  V.  (III.  of  Po- 
land), b.  Oct.  31,  1424  ;  succeeded  his  father  Ladislas  II.  (Ja- 
gellon)  as  king  of  Poland  in  1434  ;  was  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary in  1440  l)y  the  influence  of  John  Huniades,  by  whos<^ 
aid  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  2  great  battles  (1442-43) ;  made 
a  10  yrs.'  truce  with  the  sultan  Amurath  11.  in  June  1444, 
acquiring  the  sovereignty  of  Wallachia  ;  obtained  a  papal 
dispensation  from  his  oath,  and  invaded  Bulgaria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  at  Varna,  Nov.  10,  1444.— Ladislas  VI.,  the  Post- 
humous, son  of  Albert  of  Aus.,  emp.  of  Ger.  and  king  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary,  b.  Feb.  22,  1440,  several  months  after 
his  father's  death,  when  Ladislas  V.  had  already  been  placed 
upon  the  throne ;  was  elected  king  in  1445 ;  assumed  the 
govt,  in  1451  :  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  Oct.  28,  14.53,  and 
d.  Nov.  23,  14.57.— Ladislas  VII.,  eldest  son  of  Casimir  IV.  of 
Poland,  b.  about  14.56 ;  was  designated  as  his  successor  by 
(^eorge  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  July  19,  1469  ;  crowned 
at  Prague  Aug.  16,  1471  ;  entered  Hungary  with  an  army  on 
the  death  of  MathiasCorvinus  in  1490  ;  was  proclaimed  king 
and  crowned  Sept.  21 ;  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  re- 
pulsed the  army  of  Bajazet  in  1501 ;  made  peace  at  Buda 
Aug.  20,  1.503 ;  permitted  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  in  1514,  aiidD.  Mar.  13,  1516. 

Ladiiilraiilt,  lahd-me-ro,  de  (Rene  Paul),  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  with  Ger.  (1870-71)  ;  commanded 
a  corps  in  the  battles  of  Courcelles,  Aug.  14,  Vion^ille,  Aug. 
16,  and  Gravelotte,  Aug.  18,  1870;  on  the  capitulation  of 
Metz  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  received  the  command  of  the  territorial  division  of 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  gov.  of  the  cap.  When  in  1873 
the  arrangement  of  territorial  divisions  was  abolished,  he 
retained  his  position  of  military  gov.  of  Paris. 


water  from  the  lakes  of  Onega,  Saima,  and  Ilmen,  and  sends 
it  through  the  Neva  to  the  Baltic. 

Ladrones',  or  Marianne  Islands,  a  group  of  20 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Sp.,  situated  be- 
tween 1.3°  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  between  144°  and  146°  E.  Ion. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  a  warm  climate,  and  com- 
prise an  area  of  12.54  sq.  rn.  of  fertile  land.  Only  a  few,  in- 
cluding Guam  and  Rota,  are  inhabited.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Magelhaens  in  1521,  and  called  Las  Islas  de  los 
Ladrones  (the  Thieves'  Islands).  In  1667  the  Spaniards  es- 
tablished a  regular  settlement,  and  called  the  islands  Mari- 
anne Islands,  after  Queen  Maria  Anna.  Pop.  6000.  Prin. 
town,  San  Ignazio  de  Agana,  situated  on  Guam. 

La'dy-bird  [Ger.  Mai-ienkdfer.  "  Mary-bug  "],  a  common 
name  for  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Coccinellida\ 
They  are  extremely  useful  to  farmers,  destroying  vast  num- 
bers of  aphides  or  plant-lice.  They  are  usually  of  an  oblong- 
oval  shape,  frequently  have  bright  colors,  and  are  often 
spotted.    The  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
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l.ady  Day,  the  iJoth  of  Mar.,  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia-  I 
tioii  of  the  Bles.se(l  Viriiin  Mary. 

Laeiiueo,  lali-nek' (Rene  Theodore  Hyacinthe),  b.  at  \ 
Quimper,  Fi-.,  Feb.  17,  17H1  ;  studied  ined.  in  Paris  ;  became  I 
prill,  phys.  at  the  Necker  Hospital  in  1816.  aud  prof,  of  med.  | 
at  the  College  de  France  in  183-.i.    Was  the  inventor  of  the 
stethoscope,  and  wrote    Traiii  de  lUiuscultatioh  mediate  el 
des  maladies  dts  jwuinoii^  el  da  caur.    D.  Au^.  13,  18'-J0. 

Laestrygoiies,  the  name  of  a  race  of  giants  mentioned  ' 
by  Womev  y  Odyssey,  x.  80-13:.'). 

La^ta're  Sunday,  Mld-Leiit,  or  I>oiniuica  de 
Rosa,  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  day  on  wliich  the  pope 
blesses  the  Golden  Kose.  On  this  day  only  is  the  organ 
played  during  Lent. 

lia  Farina,  lah  fah-ree'nah  (Giuseppe),  b.  at  Messina 
in  1815.  In  1837.  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  detach  Sic. 
from  the  dominion  of  tlie  Bourbons,  he  fled  to  Tuscany.  The 
following  yr.  lie  was  amnestied  and  returned  to  Sic.  but 
after  about  3  yrs.  he  was  once  more  forced  to  retire  to  Tus- 
cany. Here  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  pursuits  and 
in  efforts  to  promote  It.  independence.  The  revolution  of 
1848  took  him  back  to  Sic.  ;  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Sicilian  Pari.,  then  app<,)inted  com.  to  Tuiin,  Florence,  and 
Rome,  and  became  minister  of  war  and  of  the  marine.  In 
the  spring  of  1849,  when  the  liberal  cause  was  lost,  he  escaped 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued  till  18.'53  ;  established  himself  at 
Turin  lu  1854.  He  co-operated  \\\l\\  Cavour  in  the  war  of 
1859,  and  with  Garibaldi  in  organizing  the  volunteers.  In 
1860  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  It.  Pari,  from  U  dists.  He 
wrote  La  S/oiia  d'llutia.    D.  1863. 

La  Fayette,  on  K.  R.,  cap.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.,  80  m. 
!N.  E.  of  Montgomery  :  has  a  male  high  school  aud  a  female 
coll.     Pop.  1870,  1382;  1880,  lOCl. 

liafayette,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tippecanoe 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River  and  Waba.sh  and  Erie  Canal. 
It  has  an  opera-house  and  State  agricultural  coll.  (I^urdue 
Uuiv.).     Pop.  1870,  13,.506;  1880,  14.8t!0  :  188.5,  about  •>0.000. 

lia  Fayette,  de  (M.\rie  Paul  Jean  Roch  Yves  Gil- 
bert MoTiER),  Mak^uis.  b.  at  the  chateau  Chavagnac,  .\u- 
vergne,  Sept.  6,  1757.  His  father  was  killed  at  Minden,  and 
on  his  mother's  death  in  1770  he  fell  heir  to  large  estates  ; 
man-led  in  1774  a  grand-daughter  of  the  due  de  Xoailles  :  en- 
tered the  guards,  and  while  a  capt.  of  dragoons  in  1776  de- 
termined to  join  the  Anier.  rev(jIutionists  ;  fitted  out  a  yacht 
at  his  own  expense,  and  landed  Apr.  il,  1777,  near  George- 
town, S.  C. ;  sen-ed  as  maj.-gen.  1777-83  without  pay,  fur- 
nishing also  clothing  and  camp  equipage  at  his  own  expense 
to  the  needy  patriots ;  was  wounded  at  Brandywine,  and 
fought  at  ^loiimouth  ;  was  in  Fr.  1779-80,  where  he  induced 
the  king  to  send  Rochambeau  to  Amer. ;  conducted  the 
campaign  in  A"a.,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Yorklown, 
and  then  returned  to  Fr. ;  visited  tlie  U.  S.  again  in  1784  ; 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Fr.  colonies,  and  freed  and  educated  his  own  slaves  at 
Cayenne :  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  Paris,  1787 ; 
demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gen.,  to  which  he 
was  a  deputy,  1789;  became  v. -p.  of  the  National  Assembly, 
commandant  of  Paris,  and  chief  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  which  he  organized,  1789  ;  founded  the  clubs 
of  Feuillants  1790 ;  protected  tlie  king  and  queen  from  the 
mob  of  Oct.  5  aud  6;  commanded  successfully  the  army  of 
Flanders  1792  ;  denounced  the  Jacobins,  from  whom  he  es- 
caped to  Flanders,  but  was  imprisoned  for  5  yi-s  by  the  Aus. 
at  Olmtitz  ;  was  liberated  by  Nap.  and  returned  to  Fr.  in 
1799,  but  would  never  become  a  partisan  of  Nap.  ;  lived 
principally  upon  his  estate  of  La  Grange :  was  in  the  Fr. 
House  of  Reps.  1815,  in  the  Chamber  of  JJeputies  1818 ;  vis- 
ited the  U.  S.  in  1824-25,  and  received  a  grant  of  8200,000  and 
a  township  of  land  ;  was  chosen  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
1827  ;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  commanded 
the  national  guard,  but  not  in  pei-sou.  L>.  May  20,  1834.  -- 
His  son,  Georges  Washington  La  Fayette  UT79-1849),  and 
his  grandsons,  O.scau  (b.  1816)  and  Edmond  (b.  1818),  have 
figured  in  Fr.  politii'S  as  republicans. 

Lafayette  College  at  Ea.ston,  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Del.,  Lehigh,  and  Bushkill  rivers,  and  of  many  canals 
and  R.  Rs.,  was  chartered  in  1826.  Rev.  George  Junkin, 
D.  D.,  was  the  first  pres.  Since  1855  it  has  been  known  for 
its  course  of  A.-S.  and  Eng.  in  connection  with  comparative 
philology  under  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  LL.D.  It  is  also  known 
to  the  scientific  world  as  in  some  sense  the  head-quarters 
of  meteorology  in  Amer.  Since  1865  it  has  still  further  be- 
come a  centre  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  for  the 
coal  and  iron  regions  of  Pa.  and  N.  J.  The  flora  of  I'a.  is 
the  most  complete  in  existence.  The  A.-S.  and  Early  Eng. 
dept.  of  the  library  is  probably  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  coll.  now  offers  5  schools  of  4  yrs.  each,  leading  to  de- 
grees ;  2  of  gen.  culture— the  classical  and  the  scientific  ; 
and  3  technical— minitig  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and 
chem.  A  law  school  was  organized  1875.  There  are  22 
resident  profs,  and  tutors  and  289  students. 

Liafitau'  (Joseph  Francois),  b.  at  Bordeaux  in  1670:  lie- 
came  a  Jesuit  priest ;  came  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  in 
1712;  was  stationed  at  the  Iroquois  mission  at  Sault  St. 
Louis.  Returning  to  Fr.  in  \7\7,  wwiXv:  Mn-ms  des  Haucuijts 
ameiiquuiiis  and  Uisloire  des  dirointitts  dts  forloguis  duns 
le  Nouveau  Monde.    D.  Jidy  3,  1746. 

liaflitte' (Jean),  b.  in  Fr.  about  1780,  one  of  3  brothers 
whose  privateering  operations  led  him  to  Galveston  Island, 
and  then  to  Barataria,  keeping  as  agents  in  New  Orleans 
his  2  brothers.  At  the  period  of  the  taking  of  CJiiadeloupe 
by  the  Brit.  (1806),  most  of  the  privateers  connnissioned  by 
the  govt,  of  that  island,  and  which  were  then  on  a  cruise, 
made  for  Barataria,  there  to  ilispose  of  their  prizes.  Most 
of  the  commissions  granted  to  privateers  by  the  Fr.  govt,  at 
Guadeloupe  having  expired  some  time  after  the  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  (.'olombia,  many  of  the  privateers 
repaired  to  her  port  of  Carthau'ena  fi>r  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  the  new  trovt.  conunissionsfor  cruising  against 
bp.  vessels.    Having  duly  obtamed  their  commissions,  they 


blockaded  for  a  long  time  aU  the  ports  belonsring  to  the 
royalists,  and  made  numerous  captures,  which  they  carried 
into  Barataria.  Public  auction-sales  were  made  of  the 
cargoes  of  their  prizes.  Preparatorj'  to  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.  Lt.-Col.  Nicholls,  commander  of  the 
Brit,  forces  in  the  Floridas,  made  overtures  by  letter,  dated 
Pensacola,  Aug.  31,  1814.  to  L..  "with  his  brave  followers, 
to  etiter  into  the  ser\ice  of  Great  Britain  ;"  he  is  offered 
the  rank  of  capt..  and  lands  are  to  be  given  to  "  all  in  pro- 
l>ortiou  to  respective  ranks."  The  letter  was  delivered  by 
Capt.  Lockyer,  R.  N.,  who  peisona/ly  offered  him.  beside 
the  rank  of  capt.,  the  sum  of  §30.(X>0.  Subsequently  (about 
the  middle  of  Dec.),  when  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans  was 
imminently  pending,  the  gov.  of  La.  issued  a  y^roclamation 
inviting,  and  Gen.  Jackson  accepted,  the  services  of  L.  and 
his  rneii,  a  portion  of  whom  formed  a  corps  under  Capts. 
Dominique  and  Beluche.  and  were  employed  on  the  lines, 
where  with  distinguished  skill  they  sened  two  24-poanders 
in  batteries  Nos.  2  and  3.  Others  enlisted  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  companies  of  mariners. 

On  Feb.  6,  1815.  Pres.  Madison  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  '"it  had  been  long  ascertainecf  that  many 
foreigners,  flying  from  the  dangers  of  their  own  home,  and 
that  some  citizens  forgetful  of  their  duty,  had  co-operated 
in  forming  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Barataria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
clandestine  and  lawless  trade.  .  .  .  But  it  has  since  been 
represented  that  the  offenders  have  manifested  a  sincere 
penitence  ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  of 
the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the  best,  and,  partic- 
ularly, that  they  have  exhibited  in  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans  unequivocal  traits  of  courage  and  fidelity:"  and 
granting  fidl  pardon  for  acts  therein  defined,  provided  that 
certificate  in  writing  be  produced  from  the  gov.  of  La. 
stating  that  the  person  "  has  aided  in  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans.''  J.  G.  Barnard. 

La  Fontaine',  de  (JeanI.  b.  at  Chateau  Thierry.  Fr., 
Jidy  8,  1621  :  was  protected  by  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  by 
prince  of  Conde.  Fouquet.  and  Henrietta  of  Eng.  :  but  was 
too  open-spoken  to  secure  the  favors  of  Louis  XIV.  Had 
for  friends  Moliere.  Racine,  Boileau,  and  was  member  of 
the  Fr.  Acad.  Wrote  at  first  his  Conies,  short.  Hvely,  but 
rather  licentious  novels;  but  his  great  work  is  his  Fabler, 
some  of  them  taken  from  yEsop  and  Phadms,  which  have 
been  translated  into  every  lang.  He  had  a  larger  heart 
than  most  Fr.  writers  of  that  period  ;  held  fast  to  his  pro- 
tector. Fouquet,  after  the  ruin  inflicted  on  him,  through  a 
personal  jealousy  by  Louis  Xl\.    D.  Apr.  13. 1695. 

La  Fourclie,  lah  foorsh',  a  bayou  in  S.  E.  La.,  an  outlet 
of  the  Miss  ,  which  begins  at  Donaldson ville  on  the  right 
bank,  and  flows  S.  E.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex..  with  a  total  length 
of  I.tO  m.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for  about  100  ni. 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  prin.  channels  of  com- 
municaliou  between  the  (iulf  and  the  interior. 

Lager  Beer.    See  Beer,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Lago  ITIaggiore,  lah  go  mad-jo'ra,  the  lontrest  of  the 
lakes  of  N.  It.,  situated  between  Piedmont.  Lombardy,  and 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  traversed  by  the  river 
Ticino,  which  cairies  its  waters  to  the  Po,  is  40  m.  long  and 
2  m.  broad. 

La'gos,  a  Brit,  colony  on  the  coast  of  Dahomey.  W.  Afr.. 
extendintr  from  the  river  Yerewa  to  Ode.  Pop.  62,021.  The 
prin  settlement  is  on  the  island  of  Lagos  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ikorodu  Lagoon.  Tht-  terr. 
under  Brit,  protection  extends  10  or  12  m.  inland.  The 
trading-posts  are  Badagry.  Palma,  and  Leckie.  the  exports 
being  palm  oil,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ground  nuts.  The  town 
of  Lagos  has  a  i)op.  of  36,000,  is  the  seat  of  Catholic  and 
Weslevan  missions.  Was  conquered  in  1851,  and  ceded  t>.> 
G.  Brit,  in  1861. 

l.ago!<«,  lah'goce.  city.  cap.  of  a  canton  of  the  same 
name  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  Mex.,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
.state  of  Guanajuato,  noted  for  its  chs.  and  factories,  and 
for  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  central 
point  in  Mex.     Pop.  about  25,000;  of  canton,  90.000. 

Lagosto'minae  [from  Lof/ostonxis.  \ayiu^.  "hare."  and 
CTTo/na.  ■•  mouth."  and  -iuii],  a  sub-family  of  the  family 
Chinchillida*.  whose  onlv  known  species  is  distinguished  by 
a  i-dt-like  form,  but  with  a  bushy  tail,  a  broad  muffle,  upper 
lip  with  a  vertical  groove  like  a  hare's,  moderate  eai-s,  aud 
imperfect  feet.  But  one  species  is  known  :  it  is  a  character- 
istic animal  of  the  pampas  of  S.  Amer.,  where  it  burrows 
in  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil. 

La  Grange,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Troup  co., 
(ia.,  71  m.  S.  W.  of  .\tlanta  :  has  2  female  colls,  and  a  male 
hitrh  school.     Pop.  1S70.  20.V}  ;  1880.  2295. 

La  Grange,  cap.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.,  45 
m  N.  W.  of  Ft.  Wavne.    Pop.  1870,  1038  ;  1880.  13ti7. 

La  Grange,  city  of  Lewis  co..  Mo.,  i>n  R.  R.  and  Miss. 
Hiver,  175  m.  above  St.  Louis,  11  ni.  above  Quincy.  III.,  and 
:*i  m.  below  Keokuk,  la. ;  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1853; 
is  the  .«;eat  of  a  coll.     Poi>.  1870.  1576;  1880,  1336. 

La  Grange,  cap.'of  Fayette  co.,  Tex.,  on  R.  R.  and  Col. 
Hivcr.  -25  m.  from  Columbus.     Pop.  1870.  lU'o:  1880,  i:J2.5. 

Lagrange,  lah  irroiizh'  (Joseph  Loiisi.  b.  at  Turin  Jan. 
25.  17;J6  ;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  10.  1813.  At  the  atre  of  19  he  was 
made  a  prof,  of  geom.  in  the  Royal  School  of  Artil.  In  1766 
he  was  invited  to  Berlin  bv  Frederick  II.  to  succeed  Euler 
as  mathematical  director  of  the  Acad.,  of  which  he  was 
made  pits.  Here  he  wrote  his  Micanii^ne  AiKdijtiqiie.  After 
the  death  of  Fretlerick  (1786)  lie  received  invitations  from 
the  st)vereign  <if  his  native  Sard.,  as  well  as  those  of  Naples 
and  Tuscanv,  but  ultimatelv  accepted  one  in  1787  to  take 
his  residence  at  Paris,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed. 

The  method  of  the  Variation  of  Paranietei-s,  expounded 
to  a  certain  point  bv  Euler.  but  perfected  by  L..  is  one  of 
his  important  contributions  to  analytical  mechanics.  The 
ellipse  which  a  planet  uxiuld  describe  around  the  sun,  were 
there  no  olhtr  attraction,  undergoes  fluctuations  of  form  by 
attractlous  of  other  heavenly  bodies.    The  essence  of  the 
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method  in  question  is  tliat,  holding  fast  to  the  idea  of  tlie 
siiniile  curve— tlie  ellipse— tliouirii  it  be  never  realized,  the 
actual  motion  of  the  body  is  conceived  to  be  on  an  elliptic 
curve,  the  parameters  (or  elliptic  elements)  of  which  are 
ever  varyinjr  throujih  tlie  disturbing  action  of  foreign  at- 
tractions. To  siib.jinrt  tills  motion  to  analytical  calculation, 
and  to  determine  the  infiuent^e  of  each  planet  in  disturbing 
the  elliptic  7iiotion  of  others,  was  the  problem  the  soluti(jii 
of  which  is  in  great  degi'ce  due  to  L.  As  a  natiu-al  scfjuence 
to  this  problem  arising  out  of  this  perpetual  cliaiigc  in  the 
planetary  orbits  comes  the  greater  problem  of  the  sfnOUi/ij 
luiil  perinanence  of'  the  solar  si/stem,  the  establishiiiciit  of 
wliich  is  L."s  greatest  achievement.  The  orbits  being  thus 
in  constant  fiuctuation,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  know 
whether  the  resulting  changes  be  necessarily  limited  in 
amount,  (u-  whether  they  will  progressively  increase  until 
the  xldlAHly  of  the  solar  system  shall  be  destroyed.  L. 
denidiistiated  that  the  fiuct nation  of  the  orbital  elements  is 
limileil  til  small  amounts,  and  is  periodic,  extending,  how- 
ever, through  long  jieriods  of  time.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  eccen- 
tricity nf  the  earth's  orbit,  7iow  diminishing,  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  •ii.iM  yrs..  and  t  hen  begin  to  increase.  At  the  same 
time  the  ap.sides  and  nodes  are  in  motion.  The  grand  cycle 
of  the  earth's  perihelion,  which  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equinox  4080  yrs.  p..  c,  will  be  completed  in  110,000  yrs. 

lia  Guayra,  lab  gwi'rah,  town  of  Venezuela,  S.  Amer., 
the  harbor  of  Caraccas,  situated  between  the  sea  and  the 
wall  of  the  inland  plateau,  which  rises  at  once  to  a  height 
of  about  3000  ft.  It  is  the  prin.  port  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  exportation  of 
coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  hide.s  are  extensive. 
Pop.  about  8000. 

La  Huiitaii',  de  (.\RMANn  Louis  de  Delondabce), 
B.MiON.  I),  in  (iascony,  Fr.,  about  1607;  came  to  Canada, 
prohalily  as  a  private  soldier,  in  1683.  In  1688  he  was  sent 
to  Michilimackinac  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  at  Green  Bay 
in  1(JH!).  and  pretended  to  have  explored  the  head-waters  of 
a  branch  of  the  Mis.s.  ;  sailed  for  Fr.  in  1690 ;  came  back  the 
following  yr.,  and  was  sent  with  despatches  to  the  Fr. 
govt.  The  vessel  put  in  to  Placentia,  Newfomidland,  and 
he  rendered  such  good  service  in  defending  that  port  froni 
the  Eng.  that  he  received  a  command  as  lieut.  In  1693  he 
became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  gov.,  made  his 
escape  to  Port.,  and  thence  passed  to  Sp.,  Den.,  and  Eng. 
IIa\itig  been  dismissed  from  the  Fi".  service,  he  wrote  in  1703 
his  adventures  in  Amer.,  under  the  title  JVoiioeauj'  Voyagen 
de  M.  le  baron  de  LahorUari.  dans  V Avurique  Septenlribnale, 
whi(!h  is  entirely  luitrustworthy,  though  long  relied  upon 
by  compilers.     D.  171.i. 

Lahore',  the  prin.  city  of  the  Punjaub,  Brit.  India, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ravee,  is  surrounded  with  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  consists  of  narrow,  dirty,  and  over- 
crowded streets  between  high  houses  But  it  has  many 
magnificent  ISIohammedan  mo.sques  and  Hindoo  temples, 
and  its  extensive  bazaars  are  well  stocked.  Outside  the 
wall  are  other  fortifications  inclosing  gardens  with  monu- 
ments and  ruins  of  the  former  splendor  of  the  city,  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  emps.  Since  1849  it  has 
been  a  Brit,  possession.     Pop.  98,95i4. 

Laiii";,  lang  (Alexandeii  Gohdon),  b.  in  Edinburgh  Dec. 
27,  1794,  entered  the  Brit,  army  •.  served  some  yrs.  in  the 
W.  I.,  and  was  in  1820  aide-de-camp  to  the  gov.  of  SieiTa 
Leone.  Was  employed  in  negotiations  with  A  fr.  chieftains 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  explored  the 
upper  course  of  the  Niger.  Returning  to  Eng.,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1826  undertook  an  overland 
.iouniey  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  (iulf  of  Guinea. 
Setting  out  from  Tripoli  in  July  with  a  caravan  of  native 
traders,  reached  Timbuctoo  in  .\ug.,  but  was  soon  after 
nmrdered  near  that  city.  Had  written  an  account  of  his 
earlier  explorations,  Travels  to  tlie  Sources  of  the  Bokdle  and 
Niqer.     D.  1820. 

Lake  [Lat.  laciis ;  Fr.  lac;  Ger.  see'],  a  body  of  water 
nearly  or  quite  surrounded  by  land.  L.  derive  their  forms 
and  character  from  the  nature  of  their  basins  and  the  i-egion 
in  which  they  are  found.  Mt.-L.,  being  valleys  fillea  by 
running  streams,  are  long  and  narrow,  rarely  of  great  size, 
but  often  of  great  depth.  L.George  and  l!  Champlain  in 
the  -\pi)alachian  Mts.,  the  L.  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
and  (ieneva  on  the  N.  side,  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lago  di 
Conio  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps,  all  renowned  for  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  their  shoi-es  or  the  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  are  fair  examples.  Their  length  excreeds 
their  width  20  or  30  times.  The  depth  of  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  is  hardly  3  m.  wide,  reaches,  according  to  the  It.  en- 
gineers, 2613  ft.  below  its  surface,  or  more  than  double  the 
depth  of  L.  Sui)erior,  and  1920  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Sometimes  their  fo7-ms  are  very  irreguhir,  for  the 
water  of  a  mt.-L.  often  covers  siMcral contiguous  valleys,  as 
in  the  Lago  di  Como,  with  its  2  long  branches,  and  the  L.  of 
Lucerne  and  Lugano,  which  owe  their  strange  and  crooked 
form  to  the  fact  that  ejich  fills  4  distinct  valleys,  crossing 
each  other  almost  at  right  angles.  L.  in  plains  aiid  plateaus, 
being  siniiile  dejiressioiis  in  a  uniform  surface,  are  generally 
of  larger  size,  and  wider  compared  to  their  length,  but  rela- 
tively of  no  great  depth.  The  largest  L.  of  the  globe,  the  so 
called  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  in  Asia,  the  equatorial  L.  of 
Central  Afr.,  the  great  N.  Amer.  L.,  and  L.  Titieaca  in  S. 
Amer.,  all  belong  to  this  class.  Their  vast  exi)ansc  and  the 
tameness  of  their  shores  deprive  them  of  the  pictures(jue 
beauties  which  adorn  the  mt.-L.  Mo.st  L.  receive  and  send 
forth  large  rivers,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  an  expansion. 
In  their  basins  the  wild  ali)ine  torrents  spend  their  force, 
and  their  mudily  waters  flow  out  purified  and  traiisjnirent. 
The  L.  are  thus  the  regulators  of  the  nit. -streams,  jirevent- 
ing  destructive  freshets  there,  and  also  in  the  low  plains. 

SaU  //(/Ae.s-.- Numerous  L.,  however,  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents,  though  receiving  affluents,  have  no  outlet,  some 
of  their  water  losing  itself  in  the  sandy  ground,  but  the 
greater  portion  passing  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 


These  are  usually  filled  with  salt  water.  All  the  surface  of 
the  continents  being  an  old  sea-bottom,  the  i>resence  of  salt 
is  very  natural.  Fresh-water  rivers  and  L.  can  only  be  found 
after  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly  washed  anil  the  salt 
carried  away  by  streams  having  access  to  the  ocean.  The 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  seas,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vast  depres- 
sion which  lies  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive salt  L.  The  Caspian  Sea,  though  receiving  the  Volga, 
the  largest  river  of  Europe,  and  many  others  of  considerable 
size,  evaporates  so  much  water  that  its  surface  has  been 
found  by  the  Rus.  academicians  to  be  83  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  varying  with  the  seasons.  Many 
L.  in  the  neighborhood  ooze  away  during  the  summer,  leav- 
ing a  pure,  white  crystalline  crust  of  salt.  One  of  them,  the 
Elton  L.,  between  the  Volga  and  Ural  rivers,  furnishes  thus 
an  annual  crop  of  over  100,000  t(jns  of  salt.  More  remarkable 
than  all  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  in  the  deepest  part  of  a 
long  valley,  sunk  from  4000  to  .5000  ft.  below  the  surrounding 
country,  its  surface  being  1286  ft.,  and  its  bottom  over  2.500  ft. 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  feeder,  the 
river  Jordan,  alone  among  the  streams  of  the  earth,  accom- 
plishes neaily  its  whole  career  below  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
When  expanding  into  the  L.  of  Tiberias,  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  whose  shores  witnessed  so  many  of  Christ's  miracles, 
it  is  nearly  020  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  By 
another  long  step  of  over  640  ft.  downward  its  fresh  waters 
mingle  with  the  bitter  floods  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  last 
reservoir  the  salt  has  accumulated  so  as  to  transform  the 
water  into  a  heavy  brine,  which  may  be  the  remnant  of  an 
anc.  sea  of  much  larger  extent  gradually  redu(?ed  by  evapo- 
ration to  its  present  size.  The  other  continents  have  also 
their  salt  L.,  and  N.  Amer.  can  boast  of  the  Great  Salt  L.  of 
Utah  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind. 

Geographical  Distrilnition  of  Lakes.— L.  are  not  uniformly 
spread  over  the  ccmtinents.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
N.  regions  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  N.  Amer.,  but  more  thinly 
scattered  farther  S.  and  in  the  S.  continents.  Asia  is  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  the  salt  L.  Both  in  its  N.  W.  steppes 
from  the  Caspian  to  L.  Balkash,  and  in  its  vast  central  higli- 
lands,  they  occur  in  countless  numbers.  The  Altai  and 
Daourian  mts.,  however,  contain  the  largest  alpine  L., 
among  which  the  kingly  Baikal,  nearly  500m.  long,  holds  the 
first  place.  In  Europe  the  most  characteristic  and  cele- 
brated are  the  mt.-L.  which  adorn  the  Alps  of  Switz. 
and  Scandinana  and  the  more  modest  chains  of  the  Brit. 
Isles.  But  the  greater  number  and  the  largest  are  found  on 
the  slight  swells  and  in  lowlands  whidi  surround  the  Baltic 
Sea  in  N.  Ger.,  W.  Rus.,  Finland,  and  Swe.  The  L.  of  La- 
doga and  Onega  in  Rus.,  and  those  of  Wener  and  Wetter  in 
Swe.,  are  the  most  extensive  among  tlie  European  L.  In 
Afr.  the  great  plateau-L.  are  typical  of  the  continent.  The 
majestic  Ukerewe,  or  Victoria  Nyauza,  and  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza  at  the  sources  of  the  White,  the  Tzana  at  the  head  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  L.  Bangweolo  and  Tanganyika,  head-waters 
of  the  Congo,  Lake  Nyassi  in  the  Zambesi  basin,  are  all 
crowning,  or  sunk  in,  the  table-lands  of  Central  Afr.  But 
N.  Amer  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  respect.  No  continent 
presents  a  more  remarkable  chain  of  large  L.  than  that  which 
stretches  from  N.  W.  toS.  E.  in  the  Arctic  plains,  along  the 
line  of  coiitact  of  the  oldest  geological  formations,  to  the 
Appalachian  Mts.,  comprising  the  (jreat  Bear  and  Great 
Slave  L.,  Athabasca,  L.  Winnipeg,  and  the  5  great  L.  from 
Superior  to  Ontario,  forming  together  the  largest  extent  of 
fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  abundance  of  L. 
in  the  X  partof  the  continent  rendei's  their  almost  complete 
absence  in  the  basin  of  the  Miss,  the  more  remarkable. 

.■\KN0LD  (il'VOT. 

Lake.  This  term  is  applied  to  pigments  prepared  Ity 
comiiining  animal  or  vegetable  dyes  with  metallic  oxides, 
usually  alumina  or  oxide  of  tin.  Almost  all  coloring-matters 
may  be  made  to  produce  L.,  but  in  practice  a  few  only  are 
found  available  for  this  purpose.  L.  are  used  as  pigments 
for  painting,  for  wall-pajier,  and  in  calico-printing.  Red  L. 
are  prepared  from  cochineal,  madilei-,  and  Brazil-wood.  A 
violet  L.  is  prepared  fr<im  logwood,  a  purple  L.  from  alkanet. 
Yellow  L.  are  prepared  from  Per.  or  Fr.  berries,  fustic, 
quercitron,  weld,  and  annotto ;  the  latter  as  well  as  turmeric 
yields  an  orange  L.  Blue  L.  are  obtained  from  logwood  and 
i'rom  indigo.  Coffee  and  indigo  furnish  green  L.  ;  a  kind  of 
L.  is  now  made  by  combining  aniline  colors  with  starch,  or 
aurine  with  metallic  oxides.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Lake  ((iEiiAnn),  Viscoint,  b.  in  Eng.  July  27,  1744  ;  en- 
tered the  army  in  17.58  ;  served  in  the  closing  campaigns  of 
the  .Seven  Yeai-s'  war,  in  the  Amer.  war  (1781),  and  in  Hoi. 
(1793  94) ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen.  ;  was  commander-in-chief 
in  Ire.  during  the  insurrection  of  1797-98;  defeated  the  in- 
surgents, and  recovered  Wexford  Jime  21 ;  defeated  the  Fr. 
under  Humbert  at  Killala  Sept.  8  ;  was  made  commander- 
in  chief  in  India  in  1800;  conducted  the  Mahratta  war  (180.3), 
taking  Delhi  (Sept.  12),  Agra  (Oct.  17),  and  wiiming  the  vic- 
tory of  Laswaree  (Nov.  1),  which  brought  the  Mogul  emp, 
into  vassalage  to  Eng.,  for  which  he  was  made  (Sept.  1, 1804) 
Baron  Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree.  He  defeated  Holkar 
near  Bhurtpoor  Apr.  2,  1805;  returning  to  Eng.  in  1807  was 
made  viscount  and  gov.  of  Plymouth.    D.  Feb.  20,  1808. 

Lake  <"liarles,  La.     See  Appendix. 

Lake  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ilin.sdale  co.,  Col.  Pop. 
not  given  in  U.  S.  census  of  1880. 

Lake  City,  on  R.  R.,  Wabasha  co.,  Minn.,  93  m.  below  St. 
Paul.  The  scenery  on  Lake  Pepin  is  admitted  to  be  of  the 
most  beaiUiful  on  the  Upper  Miss.     Pop.  1880,  2596. 

Lake  For'est,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake  Mich.,  Lake  CO.,  111.,  8 
m.  S.  of  Waukegan  and  28  m.  from  Cliicago  :  is  seat  of  Lake 
Foi-est  Coll..  and  has  a  female  sem.     Pop.  1880,  877. 

Lake  Geneva.  Wis.     See  Geneva. 

Lake  oTtlie  "Woods,  on  the  boundary  between  Pem- 
bina <o.,  Minn.,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  small  de- 
tacluMl  iioition  of  Minn,  lies  on  its  N.  W.  side.  Its  prin. 
aflfluent  is  the  Rainy  Lake  River,  and  its  waters  flow  N., 
through  the  Winnipeg  River  into  Lake  Winnipeg.    It  con 
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tains  many  small  WDodeil  islands,  a  pait  of  which  are  in 
Minn,  and  a  part  in  Canada.  It  is  about  977  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  being  5S)tS  ft.  lower  than  Lake  Itasea.  Wild  rit-e 
(Zizaiiia  uiimtlica)  ri-ows  along  its  shores  abundantly. 

Lake  Survey.  The  U.  S.  .shoreline  of  the  great  lakes 
and  their  couneeting  rivers,  if  measin-ed  in  steps  of  25  m..  is 
about  3000  in.,  but  if  the  indentations  of  the  shon^  and  the 
outlhies  of  the  islands  are  included,  the  developed  shore- 
line is  about  4700  m.  in  length.  Where  a  lake  is  nan-ow  and 
along  rivei-s  it  is  necessary  for  navigation  that  both  shores 
be  sur'veyed.  This  increases  the  actual  shore-line  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  survey  between  St.  Regis  and  Duluth  to  about 
6000  m.  The  necessity  of  accurate  soundings  and  accurate 
charts  is  e\ident  on  remembering  that,  iii  the  frequent 
storms  and  fogs  on  these  lakes,  vessels  are  never  many 
hours  from  shore,  and  that  during  the  summer  their  coni- 
meree  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S. 

The  first  appropriation  of  Sl5,0il0  was  made  in  1&41 :  pre- 
vious to  IStiU  the  largest  annual  appropriation  was  S~5.000. 
Since  that  time  it  has  varied  between  S50.000  and  Sl"^,000. 
The  first  chart  was  pub.  in  18J2.  The  work  has  been  under 
the  .sec.  of  war,  at  first  under  the  direction  of  the  cliief  of 
topographical  engineei-s,  and  since  the  junction  of  the  3 
coips  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  engineers,  I'.  S.  A. 
As  connected  with  the  L.  S..  determinations  of  the  magnetic 
elements  are  made  at  various  points,  the  heights  of  the  lakes 
above  the  sea  are  being  determined,  and  their  fluctuations 
are  observed.  The  existence  of  solar  and  lunar  tides  in 
Lakes  Mich,  and  .Superior  has  been  established,  and  their 
values  determined.  {Fmm  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Vyc,  by 
Gen.  t".  B.  Comstock.] 

Lake  Vil'lage,  on  R.  R.,  Belknap  cc,  N.  IL,  at  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  27'  m.  X.  of  Concord.  Pop.  not 
given  in  census  of  1870  or  1880.  Is  about  2;3iX). 

liaksbiul,  luksh'mee,  a  gotldess  C)f  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
at  once  the  Ceres  and  the  Venus  of  India,  the  bride  of  the 
Preserver  Vishnu,  who  sprang  in  the  full  perfection  of 
maidenly  beauty  from  the  foam  c>f  the  sea.  She  is  also  rep- 
resented as  the  counterpart  of  ^'ishlm,  the  beneficent  pro- 
tector and  preserver.  Vishnu  is  meaning,  L.  is  speech.  She 
is  intellect,  he  is  understanding.  He  is  righteousness,  she  is 
devotion.  He  is  Creator,  she  is  creation.  He  is  the  male 
energy,  she  is  the  female.  As  the  goddess  of  fertility  she  is 
widely  worshipped  by  agricultural  laborei-s.  She  is  a  very 
favorite  subject  of  Hindu  art.  In  painting  and  sculpture 
she  is  represented  as  a  very  young  girl,  with  the  full  breasts 
of  a  mature  matron,  thus  typifyii^g  budding  beauty  con- 
joined with  full  fertility.  [Frotnofig.  art.  in  J/s  Univ.  Cyc, 
by  R.  C.  Caldwell.] 

Lallemaud,  lahl-mon'  (Gen.  Ch.\rles  Fran^'ois  An- 
TOiSE),  Baron,  b.  at  .Aletz  June  23,  1774  ;  entered  the  army 
in  1792;  was  brigadier  and  baron  in  1811,  and  was  made 
lieut.-gen.  on  Xap.'s  return  from  Elba.  He  accompanied 
the  emp.  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  was  sent  as  com. 
to  treat  for  his  surrender  to  the  Eng.  navy.  He  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Malta,  and  on  his  release  went  to  Tur.,  Pei'., 
and  EgjiJt,  after  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  \j.  S.,  where 
he  proposed  to  found  a  colony  of  Fr.  imperialist  refugees. 
With  his  brother.  Baron  Henri  Lallemaud,  located  a  Vhamp 
d'' Agile  in  Tex.,  then  belonging  to  Mex.,  where  in  1817  he 
assembled  1.50  colonists.  Driven  from  Tex.  by  the  Sp.  au- 
thorities in  Mex.,  L.  and  his  companions,  aided  by  a  bounti- 
ful subscription  oi>ened  in  Paris,  bought  lands  in  Ala.,  and 
founded  the  so  called  slate  or  canton  of  ^Marengo,  on  the 
Tonibigliee  River.  L.,  however,  took  no  pei-sonal  part  in 
the  Marengo  colony.  After  devising  many  wild  projects  he 
settled  in  La.  in  1819,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Xap.,  whom  he  proposed  to  caiTV  awav  from  St.  Helena. 
The  ex-emp.,  dying  in  1821,  bequeathed  100,000  francs  to  L., 
but  the  Fr.  govt,  opposed  obstacles  to  his  receiving  it.  lu 
182:?  he  fouglit  in  tlie  Sp.  war  ;  went  afterwaixi  to  Brussels  ; 
entered  Fr.  without  molestation  :  returned  to  the  V.  S.,  and 
established  a  school  in  New  York.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  was  restored  to  his  military  and  political  honors 
(1832),  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peei-s,  and  was  for  2 
yrs.  military  comniander  in  Coi-sica.    D.  Mar.  9,  1SB9. 

lia'nia,  or  Llaiua,  the  Auchenia  yhima,  a  quadruped 
of  the  family  Canielid;e,  an  artiodactyl  ungulate  mammal  of 
the  Andes  of  S.  Anier.  The  L.  is  domesticated,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  beast  of  burden,  though  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent than  in  the  age  of  the  old  Penuian  incas.  Its  flesh  is 
eaten,  and  its  wool  is  employed  as  a  te.x.tile  material. 

lia'iuafsin  [fnjtn  Thibetan  lama,  '"priest"  or  "lord"], 
the  present  religion  uf  Thibet.  Alongolia,  and  a  great  part 
of  Tartary,  is  Bcjoddhism  modified  by  Shamanism  and  Siva- 
ism,  and  containing  some  relics  of  the  anc.  Thiljetan  faith. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  tlie  worship  of  grand  lamas,  in 
whom  Booddha  is  supp<jsed  to  be  incarnate.  These  priest- 
gods  are  uinnerous.  The  most  important  are  :  tlie  rtiydia 
Rin-}>o-chhi.  or  Duhu  Lama,  at  Diassa  ;  the  Pdn-tchtit  Jiin-iK)- 
chhe,  at  bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po,  in  Fartlier  Thilx't :  the  (iiu.-^mi 
Tatnba,  At  the  lamasery  of  the  (Jreat  Koureii,  t)n  the  river 
Toula:  the  Tchunr/-h'ia-Fo,iit  Peking:  ixm\  tha  Sa- Delia- Fo. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  After  the  grand  lam;i.s  rank 
the  kh'itiiktus,  or  incai'nations  of  celebrated  Booddhistic 
saints:  and  ne.\t  to  these  come  the  khubilfiliang,  in  wlionj 
dwell  the  souls  of  former  founders  of  lamaseries.  The  low- 
er classes  of  lamas  are  incarnations  of  nobody  in  particular, 
and  gain  consideration  only  by  su)x'rior  learning  or  talents  ; 
among  them  are  founil  scholars.  scrilK's,  artists,  phys.  and 
sorcerers,  iirayer-makers,  and  artisans.  The  hist,  of  Thibe- 
tan Booddliism  maybe  divided  into  2  periods.  The  first  be- 
gan in  the  7tli  century  a.  c  when  King  Srong-Tsan-Gand>o 
married  2  princesses  from  Xepaul  and  Chi.  Both  ladies 
brought  to  their  new  home  the  Bo(,)ddliistic  faith,  to  which 
the  king  became  a  convert.  He  encouraged  the  buikiing  of 
temples  and  colls.,  and  Booddliism  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  when  King  Langtarma 
nearly  extirpated  it.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  revived  by 
learned  Thibetans,  and  from  this  second  peri<xl  dates  its 


division  into  sects.  In  the  14th  century  Tsong-Kaba.  a  na- 
tive of  the  prov.  of  Amdo,  effected  a  revolution  in  Thibetan 
Booddliism.  He  gained  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was 
joined  by  many  lamas.  The  new  sect  spread  over  all  Thibet 
and  Taitary.     Its  founder  d.  in  1419. 

The  title  of  vGyelva  Bin-}x>-chhi  ("precious"  or  "  holy 
majesty  "),  proper  to  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  was  given 
toward  the  end  of  the  1.5th  century.  The  Mongols  call  him 
Dalai  Ixima.  His  tenitorial  power  dates  from  1&40.  There 
has  since  then  been  a  constant  succession  of  Dalai  Lamas. 
These  Thibetan  sovereigns  have  no  share  in  secular  busi- 
ness, which  is  transacted  by  a  \iceroy  called  nomekhan 
(•'spiritual  emperor  ")  and  4  ministers  chosen  from  the  lama 
class.  The  Dalai's  office  is  to  sit  cross-legged  in  his  temple 
and  silently  receive  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  toward 
whom  lie  occasionally  extends  his  hand  in  tciken  of  blessing. 
An  incarnate  Booddha  never  dies.  He  quits  his  body  only, 
after  a  brief  period,  to  enter  that  of  a  young  child.  A  lama- 
serj-  consists  of  numerous  huts  built  around  a  temple.  The 
lamas  live  accoixling  to  their  wealth,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable.  Each  lama  has  under  him  one  or  more  chabis, 
who  act  as  his  senants.  and  are  instructed  by  him  in  rehgion 
and  the  Thibetan  lang.  Lamai  temples  are  built  in  the 
Indo-Chi.  style,  and  are  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpt- 
ure. Oppo.site  the  prin  entrance  is  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
surmounted  by  an  altar,  upon  which  are  the  Booddhic 
images.  In  front  of  the  chief  idol  sits  the  living  Booddha. 
The  lamas  are  called  to  prayer  by  a  blast  blown  upon  a  sea- 
shell.  They  enter  in  procession,  bow  before  the  incarnate 
Booddha,  and  place  themselves  in  a  circle  according  to 
their  rank.  The  service  is  chanted,  a  bell  is  rung  at  inter- 
vals, there  is  loud  music,  and  incense  is  used.  Beside  the 
charmanas.  or  mouklamas.  there  are  hermits  (^«//>o>- 1  wiio 
inhabit  cells  or  caves.  Also  a  large  class  of  wandering 
lamas.  Female  lamas,  or  nuns,  form  a  part  of  the  Thibetau- 
Booddhic  system.    (See  E.  R.  Hue,    Traveh:) 

Lamar'  (Lvcius  QuiNxts  C'incinnatus),  b.  Julv  15, 1797 ; 
.studied  law  at  Judge  Gould's  Litchfield  school.  Conn. :  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  removed  to  Milledge\ille,  Ga.,  in  1819. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  compile  the  statutes  of 
the  State  from  1810  to  1820.  In  1830  he  was  elevated  to  the 
circuit  coiut  bench.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged 
with  great  dignity  and  ability.  L'niversally  beloved  and  es- 
teemed, surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  with  the  brightest 
prospects  of  a  high  career,  and  without  anv  known  cause, 
he  fell,  at  his  home  in  Milledgeville,  by  his  own  hand,  on 
July  4,  18:54.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lamar,  Mo.     See  Appendix. 

Lamantlu.    See  Manatee. 

Lamar  (Li-cirs  QriNTus  Cincinnatus),  LL.D.,  son  of 
L.  (j.  C.  Lamar,  b.  in  Jasper  co..  Ga.,  in  1826;  graduated  at 
Emory  Coh.,  Ox.,  Ga.,  with  the  liighest  ht)nors  ;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  subsequently  moved  to  Miss,  and 
settled  at  Ox.  in  that  State  ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1850  : 
was  re-elected  to  Cong,  (the  36tht,  and  resigned  his  seat  in 
that  body  after  Miss,  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in 
1861.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  accepted  a  colonelcy 
in  the  provisional  army  of  the  Confed.  States,  but  was  after- 
ward sent  on  a  European  mission.  On  his  entrance  into 
Cong,  in  1857  Mr.  L.  took  a  very  high  position  as  a  debater 
and  orator.  In  1872  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Miss,  to  the  43<.l  Cong.  In  this  body  his  position 
was  among  the  foremost.  V.  S.  Senator  from  Miss.  1877-85. 
Became  Sec.  of  Interior,  1885.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lamar  (Mirabeau  B),  b.  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  Aug.  16, 1798 ; 
became  a  merchant  and  planter :  established  in  1828  a  State 
Riglits  newspaper,  the  Coinmbvs  Inquivrv  ;  removed  in  1835 
to  Tex. ;  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  ;  be- 
came a  maj.-gen.,  atty.-gen.  of  Tex.,  and  sec.  of  war;  in  18:36 
was  chosen  v.-p  ,  and  was  (1838-41)  pres.  of  Tex.  In  1846  he 
fought  at  Monterey  and  on  the  Comanche  frontier ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1857  V.  S.  mmister  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  in  18.58  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    D.  Dec.  19,  1859. 

Lamarck',  de  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de 
Monet).  Chevalier,  b.  at  Bareutin,  Fr..  Aug.  1, 1744;  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  Coll.  at  Amiens  ;  eutei-ed  the  army  at  the  age 
of  17,  scr\ing  in  the  Seven  Yeare'  war.  and  at  its  close  de- 
vote(l  himself  to  med.  and  phys.  science  at  Paris.  In  1779 
he  was  chosen  to  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  :  became  botanist 
of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  1788  :  edited  the  IJictionnoirt  dt  Bc4a- 
rii(jne,  and  was  prof,  of  zoology  at  the  museum  17i»4-1818. 
His  iirin.  works  are  Systlmt  ih^  aninuiiix  fan.-  ttitebit)i,  Phi- 
losoplne  Zriol<xii<ine.  in  wliich  he  announced  substantially  what 
is  now  called  the  law  of  evolution  ;  I/iftoiiy  natuitlU  dtsaiii- 
maiix  Hins  veitUift.'i.  and  TaUtuii  tncycloptiliqtit  de  lu  Botu- 
riiqne.    D.  Dec.  8.  1829. 

La  mar'mora  (.\lfoxso"),  Marqiis,  b.  at  Turin  in  1804  : 
left  the  military  acatl.  in  182;J  with  the  niiik  of  lieut.  of  artil. ; 
in  18:^0  was  struck  with  the  Prus.  military  system,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  .\lbert  was  intrusted  with  the  for- 
mation of  mounted  batteries.  In  1831  he  established  a  school 
for  non-<-onimissioned  artil.  officei-s  and  soldiers,  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  1848  visited  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  for  purimses  of  military  study.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  1848  ;  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Fr.,  anci  on  his  re- 
turn was  made  minister  of  war.  In  1849  he  was  sent  to  Tus- 
cany to  restore  the  grand  duke  ;  then  to  Genoa  l(>  suppress 
the  "republican  insurrection  there.  In  Oct.  1849.  being  again 
minister  of  war,  he  established  the  system  of  obligatory  in- 
struction in  the  regiments,  and  imnroved  the  quality  of  the 
troops.  In  1854  he  took  command  of  the  15,(XiO  troops  sent 
to  the  Crimea,  led  them  to  the  victory  of  the  Tchemaya. 
and  returned  to  Piedmont  to  resume  his  v>ost  as  minister  of 
war.  In  1S59  accompanied  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  field, 
ami  after  the  iK'ace  of  Villafranca  became  pi-es.  of  the  coun- 
cil. In  1861  was  sent  as  minister  to  Prus.,  wiiere  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Italo-Prus.  alliance,  which  he  concluded 
in  1866.  Sent  minister  to  Pari-;  in  m)7,  and  was  gov.  of  Rome 
in  1870-71.    M'rote  I'n  jhi'  di  luct.    1).  Jan.  5,  1878. 

Lamartiiie,  lah-mar-teii',  de  (.\lphokse  Marie  Locis), 
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b.  at  Macon,  Fiv,  Oct.  21,  1790.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  which 
is  reflected  in  tlie  Meditations,  his  first  poetical  production. 
After  the  first  fall  of  Nap.  I.  he  took  service  in  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  XVIII.  When  Nap.  came  back  from  Elba 
L.  travelled  4  yrs.  in  It.  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  isao  he  issued  his  vols,  of  poetiy,  Les  Medita- 
tions, Le  Lac,  etc.  He  acted  afterward  as  attache  to  the 
Fr.  legation  at  Naples,  Lond.,  and  then  as  charge  d'affaires 
ill  Tuscany.  A  young  Eng.  lady,  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
l)ecame  enthusiastic  of  L.,  aud  he  married  her.  In  1832  he 
made  his  journey  in  the  E.,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account. 
From  18S4,  ha\'iiig  been  elected  deputy  to  the  Fr.  Assembly, 
he  divided  his  life  between  politics  and  lit.  His  Hist,  of  the 
(Girondists  (1846)  built  up  his  reputation  as  a  liberal,  and  in 
1848  he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  provisional  govt,  of  the 
Fr.  republic,  in  the  capacity  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848  he  retired  into  private 
life ;  wrote  some  works,  with  the  expectation  that  their 
sale  would  pay  up  the  tremendous  debt  which  he  had  in- 
curred. But  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  he  lived 
almost  in  poverty  until  1867,  when  the  Corps  Legislatif 
voted  him  a  large  annuity.  A  public  subscription  was 
started  after  his  death,  and  in  1874  a  statue  was  erected  to 
liim  near  Macon,  at  Milly,  a  v.  where  he  had  spent  his 
youth.  Beside  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
Hist,  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Toiissaiut  V  Oinerture,  a  drama  ; 
GrazieUa,  etc.    D.  Feb.  88, 1869. 

lia'inas  (Andres),  b.  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  about 
1817,  received  an  excellent  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
became  distinguished  both  in  lit.  and  politics.  He  was  pre- 
fect of  Montevideo  during  a  portion  of  the  9  yrs.'  siege  ; 
minister  of  finance,  and  several  times  plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  He  has  written  several  vols,  of  a 
vast  Collection  of  Metnoirs  and  Documents  relative  to  the  Hist, 
and  Oeog.  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  nxunerous  poems  and 
historical  treatises. 

Lamb  (Charles),  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  18,  1775.  His  father 
was  a  servant  to  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
he  was  ed.  at  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital  from  his  7th  to 
his  15th  yr.,  Coleridge  being  a  fellow-pupil ;  in  1789  obtained 
a  clei'kship  in  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1792  he  became  an 
accountant  in  the  office  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  and  remained  at 
this  post  luitil  1825,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  family,  which  manifested 
itself  in  Charles  for  a  short  time  in  179.5,  and  in  his  sister 
Mary  the  next  yr.,  when  she  killed  her  mother  with  a  knife. 
In  1797  he  printed  a  small  vol.  of  verses  written  by  himself, 
Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lloyd.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  early  Eng.  lit.,  and  issueS  in  1807  Tales  from  Shakspeare, 
and  in  1808  Specimens  of  Eng.  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.    He  printed  in  1801  a  tragedy,  John 

Woodvil,  and  in  1806  a  farce,  Mr.  H ,  which  was  brought 

out  at  Drury  Lane.  Neither  of  these  plays  had  the  slightest 
success.  Several  Essays  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
various  periodicals,  and  in  1820  he  began  the  Essays  of  Elia 
in  the  Lond.  Magazine.  In  1833  he  added  the  Last  Essays  of 
Elia.  After  his  retirement  in  1825  from  office-labor  the  re- 
maining yrs.  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  companionsliip 
of  literary  friends,  and  their  Wednesday  evening  sessions 
at  L.'s  house  were  for  several  yrs.  a  marked  feature  of 
literary  life  in  Lond.  L.,  though  somewhat  hesitating  in  his 
speech,  was  an  admirable  entertainer,  and  his  table-talk,  of 
which  fragments  have  been  preserved,  abounds  in  the 
rarest  wit.  A  biography  and  selection  from  his  letters  was 
pub.  by  T.  N.  Talfourd  in  1840,  and  his  Final  Me)nori(ds  in 
1848.  D.  Dec.  27,  1834.— His  sister,  Mary  Anne  Lamb  (b.  176.5, 
d.  May  20,  1847),  possessed  considerable  literary  talent,  and 
took  part  in  some  of  her  brother's  works,  especially  the 
Tales  from  Shakspeare.  She  resided  through  life  with  Charles, 
who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Ijamb  (Mrs.  Martha  Joanna  Reade  Nash),  Amer.  his- 
torian, daughter  of  Arvin  Nash,  b.  at  Plaiufleld,  Mass.,  Aug. 
13, 1829  ;  residence,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  L.'s  first  pub.  works 
were  8  books  for  children.  Wrote  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  and  papers,  and  many  important  illustrated  articles, 
"  Lyme,"  the  birthplace  of  Chief-Justice  Waite  ;  "  Newark, 
N.  J. ;"  the  "Tombs  of  Old  Trinity,"  etc.  Her  chief  work 
has  been  a  comprehensive  Hist,  of  the  City  of  New  York.  She 
was  ed.  of  The  Homes  of  Amer.,  and  in  1883  became  ed.  of 
Magazine  of  American  History. 

liain'bert  (Daniel),  b.  at  Leicester,  Eng.,  Mar.  13.  1769, 
was  remarkable  for  his  great  size  ;  he  attained  in  1793  a 
weight  of  448  lbs.,  and  ultimately  739  lbs.  He  was  only  5  ft. 
11  inches  in  height.    D.  June  21,  1809. 

Lambert  (John),  b.  at  Kirkby  Malhamdale,  Eng.,  Sept. 
7,  1619 ;  studied  law,  and  on  the  outbi-eak  of  the  great  re- 
bellion entered  the  Parliamentary  army  as  capt. ;  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  prin.  battles  of  the  war ;  col.  at  Marston 
Moor  (1644)  and  maj.-gen.  in  the  Scots  war  (16.50) ;  was  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy  of  Ire.  in  16.52 ;  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
council  and  Pari.  (16.54) ;  and  aided  Cromwell  to  become 
Protector,  but  opposed  his  assumption  of  sovereign  power 
in  16.57,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  pension.  On  the  accession 
of  Uichard  Cromwell  in  16.58,  L.  headed  the  confederacy  of 
military  commanders  which  deposed  that  feeble  ruler.  In 
May  1659  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  reinstallation 
of  the  "  Rump  Parliament ;"  defeated  the  royalists  at 
Chester  in  Aug.,  and  forcibly  dispersed  the  Rump  in  Oct., 
thereby  becoming  virtual  ruler  of  Eng.  He  started  with  an 
army  to  oppose  Monk  (Nov.),  but  the  troops  deserting  he 
was  seized  by  order  of  Pari.  (Jan.  1660)  and  cast  into  tiie 
Tower,  whence  he  escaped  and  reassembled  forces  against 
Monk  ;  but  being  captured  a  second  time  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  (June  1662)  by  the  new  court  of  king's 
bench  under  Charles  II.,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment.     D.  1692. 

Lam'bertville,  city  and  R.  R.  junc,  Hunterdon  co., 
N.  J.,  14  m.  above  Trenton  and  44  m.  from  Phila.  It  has  ex- 
cellent water-power.     Pop.  1870,  3842  ;  1880,  418:3. 


Lambese,  small  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prov.  of  Con- 
stantine,  is  used  by  the  Fr.  as  a  penal  colony.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  anc.  Lambe-me.  Ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  a  wall  with  40  gates  are  extant. 

L.ambruscliliil,lahm-broos-kee'ne  (Raffaello).  Abbe, 
1).  at  Genoa  in  1788  :  passed  some  yrs.  at  Rome  in  the  study 
of  theol.,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  father  in  Tuscany, 
to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  and  philanthropic  pursuits. 
The  habit  of  training  plants  suggested  to  him  the  true 
method  of  training  men,  and  he  established  a  hoarding  coll. 
for  boys  at  his  villa.  In  1830  he  took  the  direction  of  La 
Guida  delV  Educatore.  hi  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Tuscan  assembly.  In  1849  issued  his  Libri  delta  Educazione, 
then  his  Dicdoghi  sulla  Istruzione.  In  18.59  he  was  made  iu- 
spector-gen.  of  the  schools  in  Tuscany,  afterward  of  all  the 
elemi'Ht;iry  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  supt.  of  the  Istitulo 
di  sin,/:,}  s,,),,  liori.  m  wjiicji  he  was  prof.    D.  1873. 

Liaiiieiiiiais,  lah-ma-na',  de(HuGUEsFELiciTE  Robert), 
Abbe.  b.  at  St.  ]\lalo.  Fr.,  June  19,  1782  :  received  the  tonsure 
in  1811,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1817.  He  thought  that  lack 
of  true  religion  was  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  from  whicli 
the  age  suffered,  and  that  the  regeneration  of  the  time  de- 
pends on  a  religious  i-evival.  The  first  work  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  idea  with  full  power  was  his  Essay  siir  V Indiffer- 
ence en  Matiire  de  Religion,  a  brilliant  apology  for  the  Ch.and 
the  monarchy.  In  his  next  following  works,  this  idealiza- 
tion of  the  existing  Ch.  and  monarchy  developed  into  a  tend- 
ency toward  reform  of  both,  and  after  the  revolution  in  1830 
he  openly  broke  with  the  old  monarchy,  and  tried  in  his 
journal,  the  Avenir,  to  establish  an  alliance  between  the  Ch. 
and  the  free  constitutional  govt.  He  was  immediately  de- 
nounced at  Rome,  and  the  pope  condemned  in  1832  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  Avenir.  At  first  he  submitted  to  the  papal 
condemnation,  and  the  Avenir  was  suspended.  But  after  a 
yr.'s  silence  he  wrote  his  I'aroles  d'un  Croyant,  which  was 
translated  into  all  European  langs.  The  pope  condemned  it. 
and  L.  answered  by  his  A  faii'es  de  Rome  (1836).  By  these  2 
books  he  broke  absolutely  with  the  Ch.,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent works  (Du  Passe  ei  de  f  Avenir  du  Peuple,  etc.)  he  ap- 
peared as  the  apostle  of  the  democracy.  In  1849  he  was  a 
jnember  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  after  the  coup  d'etal 
he  lived  in  absolute  retirement.    D.  Feb.  27,  1854. 

l<aiiieiita'tioiis,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
O.  T.,  following  the  book  of  Jer.,  and  generally  ascribed 
to  that  prophet.  It  consists  of  5  chaps.,  each  composed  of 
22  verses  (except  the  3d,  which  has  66),  according  to  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Heb.  alphabet,  and  is  an  acrostic, 
each  verse  beginning  with  a  distinct  letter.  The  contents 
are  a  series  of  dirges  upon  the  downfall  of  Israel. 

liametli,  lah-ma',  de  (Alexandre  Thk;odore  Victor), 
Count,  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  28,  1760,  was  one  of  3  brothere  who 
figured  in  Fr.  politics  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  serving  in  the  Amer.  war  of  independence  on 
the  staff'  of  Rochambeau,  he  became  a  col.  in  1785,  and  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  taking  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
was  chosen  pres.  of  the  National  Assembly  Nov.  20,  1790 ; 
afforded  protection  to  Louis  XVI.  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  committee  ;  had  frequent  conflicts  with  Mira- 
beau,  and  opposed  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Aus.  (1792),  he  served  as  field-marshal ; 
was  accused  by  the  Assembly,  together  with  La  Fayette ; 
escaped  from  Fr..  was  seized  by  the  Aus..  and  imprisoned  3 
yrs.  ;  repaired  to  Eng.  in  1795,  but  being  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  joined  his  brother  Charles  at  Hamburg,  opening 
there  a  commercial  house.  Under  the  consulate  and  em- 
pirfe  he  was  prefect  of  several  depts.  ;  was  appointed  lieut.- 
gen.  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  wrote  a  Hisloire  de 
I'A.^s,  nihl,',  cinstituante.    D.  Mar.  18,  1829. 

Laiiietli,  de  (Charles  Malo  FRAxgois),  Count,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  .5, 1757  ;  served  as  capt.  on 
the  staff  of  Rochambeau  in  the  Amer.  Revolutionary  war  ; 
was  wounded  at  Yorktown,  and  promoted  to  be  col.  His 
career  was  singularly  like  that  of  his  brother  ;  like  him.  he 
was  at  one  time  (July  .5,  1791)  chosen  pres.  of  the  National 
Assembly,  served  as  field -manshal,  had  to  flee  after  the 
events  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  and  settled  at  Hamburg.  From  1809 
to  1814  he  served  in  the  army  under  Nap.,  obtaining  the  rank 
of  lieut.-gen.  After  the  Restoraticm  he  lived  in  privacy  un- 
til elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1829,  and  co-oper- 
ated in  the  revolution  of  18:30.  D.  Dec.  88,  1832.— His  elder 
brother.  Count  Thicodore,  b.  at  Paris  June  24,  17.56,  al.so 
served  in  Amer. ;  was  a  deputy  and  a  field-marshal,  but  took 
little  part  in  politics.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  his  brothers. 
D.  Oct.  19,  18.54. 

liamliia'ria  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  sea-weeds,  of  which  L. 
digitata.  but/xjsa,  and  saccharina,  all  deep  -  sea  plants,  are 
prized  in  Europe  for  the  rich  supply  of  iodine  afforded  by 
them  when  burned  as  kelp.  The  stem  of  L.  digitata  (sea- 
tangle,  girdle)  is  manufactured  into  bougies  and  uterine 
tents  for  .surgeons'  use. 

I<am'mas  Day,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  chains  (Aug. 
1),  so  called  because  it  was  a  practice  to  make  an  offering  of 
bread  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  yr.  :  "  loaf-mass,"  corrupted 
to  Lammas. 

liammergeyer,  lam-mer-gl'er  [Ger.  "lamb-vulture"], 
called  also  Cirrliron  and  Bearded  Vulture,  the  Gypaetos 
barbatus,  one  of  the  largest,  perhaps  the  largest,  of  the  birds 
of  prey  (since  tl»;  condor  has  by  recent  authors  been  de- 
scribed as  rather  inferior  to  the  L.  in  size),  an  Old- World 
bird,  a  vulture  in  appearance  but  an  eagle  in  habits,  rarely 
feeding  upon  carrion.  It  is  a  strong  and  bold  hunter,  some- 
times reaching^  10  ft.  in  expanse  of  wing. 

liamorleiere,  lah-mo-re-se-air',  de  (Christophe  Lons 
Leon),  b.  at  Nantes  Feb.  6,  1806  ;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic School ;  entered  the  army,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Algeria,  and  captured  Abd-el-Kader  in  1847.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  fought  against  the  Paris  insurgents  ;  was  ap- 
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p<5inted  minUter  of  war  June  3?.  1*48.  but  resigned  on  the 
olet'tion  of  Louis  Xap.  as  Pre*.,  and.  in  the  Assembly  opposed 
the  Bonapartist  p<^>lii-y.  On  the  night  of  the  coup  d'Hut.  Dec. 
i  lf6].  he  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  and 
thence  exiled  from  Fr.  In  l«eO  he  commanded  the  papal 
troops,  but  was  defeated  at  Castelfidardo  :  having  been  par- 
doned by  Nap.  III.  he  returned  to  Fr.    D.  Sept.  10,  l!^. 

Laniotte',  de  iAntoise  Houdardi.  b.  at  Paris  in  1672; 
studied  in  a  Jesuit  coll. :  obtained  success  in  %\Titing  operas, 
and  with  4  tragedies,  of  which  Imz  de  LaMn  has  maintained 
a  place  on  the  Fr.  stage.  He  became  blind  at  40 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Acad.  In  1710 :  was  dramatic  censor.  He  wrote 
many  fables.  <xles.  and  eclogues,  and  brought  out  an  "  im- 
proved and  correcteil  "  Iliad  in  Fr.  verse.     D.  1731. 

Lamotte,  de  iJeaxne  de  Lcz  de  Saint  Remt  de  Va- 
Loisi.  CofNTEs.^.  b.  at  Fontete,  Fr..  July  22,  1756 :  was  ed.  by 
the  countess  of  Boulainvilliers.  and  received  a  pension  of 
Louis  XV.  on  account  of  descent  from  bouse  of  Valois.  After 
marrying  count  de  Lamotte.  a  penniless  adventurer,  she 
settled  in  Paris  about  1780.  and  soon  began  the  intrigue  with 
Cardinal  Rohan  which  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
the  ■'  necklace  story."  It  ended  with  her  conviction  May  31, 
1785.  She  was  whipped,  branded,  and  put  in  the  Salpetriere. 
In  17'>7  she  escaped  to  Lond.     D.  Aug.  23,  1791. 

Lampasas,  Tex.    See  Appendix. 

liamp'black.  This  term  is  applied  technically  to  car- 
b<jnaceous  pulvendent  matters  deposited  during  the  im- 
perfect fuliainous  combustion  of  carburetted  ga.ses  or  va- 
pors, in  the  presence  of  inadequate  supply  of  air  or  oxygen. 
The  quality,  both  as  regards  fineness  and  color,  for  use  in 
pigments,  blacking,  and  printing  inks,  varies  greatly  with 
the  materials  burned  in  the  manufacture  and  with  the 
methods  employed.  For  the  cheaper  commercial  qualities 
the  materials  employed  are  ga^-tav,  xcoofJ-tar,  peir oleum, 
soft  resinous  woods  like  jnrie,  pitch,  rogin.  and  even  bitumi- 
nous oaals.  For  special  uses  L.  of  special  kinds  are  some- 
times prepared  from  costly  oils  and  resinous  substances,  for 
which  extravagant  prices  are  required.  For  instance,  it  is 
said  that  the  finest  genuine  India  inks  are  made  of  soot  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  costly  material  camphor.  The  natural 
gas  of  the  gas-weUs  in  different  sections  of  the  U.  S.  is  con- 
verted into  fine  qualities  of  L.  on  a  large  scale.  L.  in  crude 
form  always  contains  some  oily,  tarry,  or  resinous  matters, 
and  sometimes,  according  to  lieichenbach,  a  little  naphtha- 
line. When  printer's  inks  or  oil  colors  are  to  be  prepared, 
these  impurities  are  immaterial,  but  when  water-colors  are 
wanted,  as  when  to  be  groimd  with  gum-water  to  make 
imitation  India  inks.  etc..  the  resinous  and  tarry  matters 
must  be  removed  beforehand.  This  may  be  done  by  careful 
calcination,  but  not  without  detriment  to  the  quality  of  the 
finer  blacks.  A  Ijetter  way.  therefore,  is  to  work  into  a 
paste  with  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  which  chars  and  destroys  the 
hydrocarbonaceous  matters.  Thorough  washing  with  water 
yields  then  a  very  superior  material  for  India  ink.  [From 
brig.  art.  in  ./."»■  Unir.  rye.  by  Henry  Wuktz,  Ph.  D.] 

i^am'prey,  or  Lamper  Eel,  the  common  name  of 
the  Petromyzontida:-.  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  group  Hy- 
peroartia,  class  Marsipobranchii,  having  an  eel-like  bcKly, 
a  round  sucking  mouth  with  numerous  teeth,  and  having  7 
round  gill-holes  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Europe  has  2 
abundant  species :  the  \I.  S.  have  a  number  of  .species.  The 
L.  are  represented  in  Australia  by  the  pouched  L..  which  has 
an  enormous  pouch  upon  the  throat. 

I^amp'-shell,  a  name  applied  in  a  large  sense  to  all  the 
Brachiopoda,  but  especially  to  those 
of  the  family  Terebratulidae.     The 
valves  are  united,  and  the  pedicle 
for  attachment  passes  out  through  a 
foramen  of  the  projecting  one.  as  the 
wick  passed  out  of  an  auc.  lamp ; 
hence  the  name.    Shells  of  several  • 
species  of  moUusks  are  also  used  as 
lamps  I  as  the  F'i*iu  antiquwi  in  Shet- , 
land '.  Theodore  Gill. 

Lamps,  Safety.  See  Safett 
Lamps. 

Lan'ark,  on  R.  R..  Carroll  co., 
ni.,  21  m.  S.  W.  of  Freeport.  Pop. 
l-T'i.  U7-2  :  IMSO.  119^. 

Lanc'aster,  Ky.    .'^e  .Appendix. 

Iiancai^ter,  on  R.  R.  and  Conn.  River,  cap.  of  Coos  co., 
>'.  H.,  137  m.  :s.  of  Concord.     Pop.  1880,  1409. 

Lancaster,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap  of  Fairfield  co., 
O..  on  the  Hr>ckin^  River,  21  m.  X.  E.  of  Circleville  and  .50 
m.  S.  E.  of  Columbus :  has  a  fine  c.-h..  and  near  bv  is  the 
State  reform  farm  for  boys.    Pop.  1870.  4725 ;  1>«?<1.  6803. 

Lancaster,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Lancaster  coy  Pa..  68  m.  W.  of  Phila..  was  in  1818  the  larg- 
est inland  town  in  the  I".  S.  It  was  at  one  time  the  cap.  of 
Pa.,  and  when  the  Brit,  troops  occupied  Phila.  the  Conti- 
nental Cong,  met  here.  It  has  a  c.-h..  a  hospital,  almshouse, 
prison,  and  a  home  for  friendless  children.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.  and  Theological  Sem..  under 
the  control  of  the  Ger.  Reformed  Ch.  Pop.  1870,  20,233; 
ISSO.  25,769. 

Lancaster,  city,  on  PL  R..  cap.  of  Grant  co..  Wis..  25  m. 
y  W.  of  Galena,  HI.,  and  30  m.  X.  of  Dubuque,  la.  Pop. 
>~'.  1069. 

Lancaster,  Ducur  and  Couxtt  Palatine  of,  a  ter- 
Miorial  division  of  Eng.  nearly  corresptonding  to  the  co.  of 
Lancashire,  but  distinguished  from  it  in  law  as  a  separate 
administrative  entity.  It  derives  its  origin  from  a  royal 
chaner  of  Edward  III. :  became  a  Crown  possession  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  in  1399,  at  which  time 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  duchy  was  declared  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  succession  of  the  Crown.  On  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  York  in  1461.  Edward  IV.  confisc-ated  it  to 
the  Crown.  The  result  has  l>eeii  that  down  to  the  present 
time  the  govt,  of  the  duchy  has  been  vested  in  the  sovereign 
as  duke  of  L. 


Lancaster  'Sir  Jajtes).  b.  in  E^g.  about  155<!):  com- 
manded 2  naval  expeditions  to  the  E.  I.  in  1.591  and  1601. 
which  opened  trade  with  Ceyloil.  Sumatra.  Java,  and  other 
islands,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  promoting  the  search 
after  a  X.  W.  passage  to  Asia.  Lancaster  Sound  was  named 
from  him.    D.  1620. 

Lancaster  (Joseph i.  b.  in  Lond.  Xov.  1778,  openeti  a 
school  for  children  in  1798  on  the  principle  of  mutual  in- 
struction, and  devoted  himself  to  the  i)opularization  of  his 
method.  He  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1818.  where  he  had  some 
success,  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Canada  a  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  svstem  of  instruction.  He 
was  a  Quaker.    D.  Oct.  24.  18:J8. 

Lancaster  Gun,  devised  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  an  Eng- 
lishman, had  a  twisted  eUiptical  bore  and  an  elongated 
elliptical  shot,  bur  no  grooves. 

Lancaster,  IIou<<e  of.  See  England,  John  ofGaunt, 
Henry  IV..  ecc 

Lancaster  Sound  leads  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Barrow 
Strait,  between  X.  Devon  on  its  N.  side  and  minor  islands 
on  its  S.  It  is  250  m.  long,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  X.  W. 
passage,  and  was  discovered  in  1616  by  Baffin. 

Lance'^i'ood,  the  wood  of  GuatteHa  virgata  and  lauri- 
folia.  W.  I.  anonaceous  trees,  used  (.especially  the  former) 
for  the  shafts  of  carriages. 

Land'-crab,  a  name  applied  to  a  rather  large  number  of 
tropical  crabs,  remarkable  as  being  gUled  animals,  which  in 
the  perfect  state  are  air-breathers.  In  the  U.  S.,  Gelaiimux 
rocans,  or  fiddler,  distantly  represents  them. 

Lan'der  ( Frederic  Westi,  b.  at  Salem.  Mass.,  Dec.  17. 
1^2 :  studied  at  the  Military  Acad,  at  Norwich.  Vt..  and 
conducted  2  perilous  surveys  for  a  R.  R.  to  the  Pacific,  be- 
ins  the  only  survivor  of  the  second  expedition.  In  May 
1861  he  was  appointed  a  brig.-gen..  and  distinguished  hini- 
self  in  the  Va.  campaigns.  D.  Mar.  2.  1862. — His  wife.  Jean 
Margaret  Daven-port.  b.  in  Wolverhampton.  Eng..  May  3, 
1S29,  was  a  distingtushed  actress  previoas  to  her  marriage  in 
1(>60 :  acted  as  a  hospital  nurse  during  the  war,  and  in  1865 
returned  to  the  stage. 

Landlt',  a  celebrated  historical /o^?!?.  or  fair  and  mar- 
ket, which  was  the  tyx>e  of  those  of  the  same  kind  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  are  now  continued 
in  Fr.  only  by  the  famous  joire^  of  Beaucaire  and  the  ham 
and  gingerbread  fairs  held  in  Paris  during  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  following  Easter.  The  name  landit  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lundi.  Monday  ;  for  the  L.  fair  opened  both  in  Paris 
and  in  St.  Denis  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  11th  ot  June. 
St.  Barnabas";  day. 

Land  La«rahd  Ownersliip,  17.  S.    See  Appendix. 

Lan'dor  Walter  Savagei,  b.  at  Ipsley  Court.  Eng..  JaiL 
Sij,  1..5;  studied  at  Rusby  school:  was  rusticated  from 
Trinity  coll.  in  17!>4and  never  returned  :  pub.  poems  1795  and 
1798  :  volunteer  in  Peninsular  war.  with  rank  of  col..  18i)6  ; 
settled  in  Florence  1815 :  pub.  Latin  poems  lS2i)-24.  and  his 
chief  work.  Imaginary  ConterfOtiort^  of  Literary  Men  and, 
f^tntemun,  1824-2<^.    D.  Sept.  !7.  18»>4. 

Land'scape  Gar'dening  is  a  branch  of  horticulture, 
the  highest  results  of  which  may  be  attained  by  processes 
of  a  comparatively  simple  character.  This  article  wiU  be 
chiefly  given  to  establishing  the  definition  and  limitation  of 
the  gen.  end  proper  to  the  art. 

There  are  2  other  branches  of  horticulttire,  which  are 
often  confounded  with  that  of  L.  G.  One  of  them  is  the 
cultivation  of  plants  with  special  regard  to  an  interest  in 
their  distinctive  individual  qualities  :  the  other  is  the  culti- 
I  vation  of  plants  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  effects  on 
the  principles  commonly  studied  in  the  arrangement  of  pre- 
cious stones,  etc.  in  jewelrj',  or  of  flowers  when  arranged 
for  decoration.  We  now  turn  to  consider  what  the  leading 
motive  of  L.  G.  may  be. 

Derivatively,  the  word  "landscape  "  applies  only  to  such 
a  scene  as  enables  the  observer  to  compirehend  the  shape 
of  the  earth's  surface  far  before  him.  Consistently  with 
tins  view,  it  will  be  found  that  those  scenes  which  would 
be  most  unhesitatingly  classed  as  landscapes  are  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  degree  of  breadth  and  distance  of 
view.  It  will  also  be  found  that  in  each  of  those  scenes 
there  is  a  more  marked  subordination  of  various  details  to 
a  characteristic  effect  of  the  scene  as  a  whole.  But  there 
are  many  situations  where  the  area  to  be  operated  upon  is 
so  limited,  or  so  shaped  and  circumstanced,  that  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  a  landscape  scene  must  be  considered  im- 
practicable of  attainment.  As  a  gen  rule,  so  many  pur- 
poses require  to  be  served,  that  the  only  rule  of  art  that  can 
be  consistently  appplied  is  that  of  architecture,  which  would 
prescribe  that  every  plant,  as  well  as  every  moulding,  shall 
bear  its  part  in  the  "  adornment  of  a  service."  But  it  may 
happen  that  where  there  would  be  scant  space  for  more 
than  2  or  3  middle-sized  trees  to  grow,  there  will  be  yet 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  careful  study  and  of  success  in 
producing  effects.  As  an  example,  suppose  a  common  door- 
yard,  in  which  are  found  a  dozen  trees  of  different  sorts 
planted  20  yrs.  before,  and  that  among  them,  standing  a 
little  way  from  the  centre,  is  our  linden  t  T.  htterophyUa\. 
Trampled  under  and  half  starved,  youth  may  yet  have  left 
it  in  such  condition  that,  all  the  rest  being  rooted  out,  sun- 
light given,  watered,  drained,  guarded  from  insidious  ene- 
mies, its  twigs  will  grow  long,  delicate,  and  pliant,  its 
branches  low  and  trailing,  its  bark  become  soft,  its  upper 
leaf-surface  like  silk,  and  it  will  also  acquire  a  stateliness 
;  of  carriage  unusual  in  a  tree  of  its  aee  and  stature.  If  L. 
,  G.  is  for  the  time  to  take  its  order  from  this  princess  of  the 
fields,  the  original  level  surface  of  the  ground  need  be  but 
I  slightly  modified,  yet  it  may  perceptibly  fall  away  from 
j  near  her.  There  cannot  be  too  much  pains  taken  to  spread 
over  it  a  velvet  carpet  of  perfect  turf.  Looking  from  the 
'  house,  it  should  seem  to  be  margined  on  all  sides  by  a  thick 
bank,  generally  low  in  front,  and  rising  as  it  recedes,  of 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  A  very  few  plants  of  delicate 
I  character  may  stand  out  in  advance.    Of  furniture  or  arti- 


ficial  ornaments  there  must  be  next  tv  none.  The  fence  will 
best  be  a  wall  of  cut  stone,  with  i !('(•(  irated  fiate-piers  :  or  with 
a  base  of  stone  it  maybe  of  iron  touched  with  gilt.  The 
gatewaj'  being  formed  in  a  recess  of  the  fence  nearly  oppo- 
site the  tree,  the  house-door  being  on  the  side,  the  approach 
to  it  will  bend  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  give  place  to 
the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  greatest  expanse  of 
unbroken  lawn  surface.  Near  the  gateway,  and  again  near 
the  cor)ier  farthest  from  it,  there  may  be  a  small  tree  or  a 
clu.ster  of  small  trees  or  large  shrubs,  forming  low,  broad 
heads.  If  there  is  a  tall  building  over  the  way  with  signs, 
(ir  which  otherwise  offends,  and  the  sidewalk  space  outside 
admits,  we  will  plant  upon  it  2  trees  only,  adjusting  them, 
as  to  both  kind  and  position,  so  that  they  will  almost  re- 
peat the  depressed  hue  of  the  nearer  foliage,  at  no  greater 
distance  than  is  necessary  to  obscure  the  building. 

But  suppose  it  to  be  an  aged  beech  that  we  have  found, 
storm-bent,  lop-llmbed,  and  one-sided  ;  its  trunk  furrowed, 
patched,  scaly,  and  spreading  far  out  to  its  knotted  roots. 
If  we  had  wanted  a  fine  dressy  place,  this  would  liave  been 
cut  away  though  it  were  the  last  tree  within  a  mile  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  less  like  L.  G.  than  to  attempt  to  make  a 
smooth  and  even  surface  under  it.  Let  it  be  acknowledged 
that  there  should  be  some  place  before  the  house  of  repose 
for  the  eye,  and  that  nowhere  can  we  risk  danger  of  a  dusty 
or  a  muddy  surface.  Starting  from  the  corner  nearest  the 
tree,  and  running  broader  and  deeper  after  it  has  passed  it, 
there  shall  be  a  swale  of  cleanly  turf.  Now,  to  carry  this 
tine  turf  right  up  over  the  exposed  roots  of  the  beech  would 
be  the  height  of  L.  G.  indelicacy  ;  to  let  it  come  near  would 
be  a  barbarism.  What  is  required  is  a  management  under 
which  the  turf  in  rising  from  the  lower  and  presumably 
more  humid  ground  shall  become  gradually  thinner  and 
looser,  and  at  length  darned  with  moss,  and  finally  patched 
with  tufts  of  clover  and  locks  and  mats  of  loosestrife,  liver- 
wort, and  dog-tooth  violets  ;  even  plantain  and  sorrel  may 
timidly  appear.  The  surface  of  the  ground  will  continue 
rising,  but  with  a  broken  swell  toward  the  tree,  but  no- 
where will  its  superior  roots  be  fully  covered. 

Suppose  that  we  are  to  come  to  this  house  from  the  side 
opposite  to  where  the  beech  stands ;  our  path  then  shall 
strike  in  well  over  on  that  opposite  side  and  diagonally  to 
the  line  of  the  road.  Slanting  and  sagging  off  from  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  porch  there  is  to  be  a  hammock  slung.  There 
shall  be  a  seat,  too,  under  the  tree,  of  stout  stuff,  deep,  high- 
backed,  armed,  fitted  by  jointing.  It  may  even  be  rough- 
hewn,  and  the  more  checked,  weather-worn,  and  gray  it 
liecomes,  without  dilapidati(ju  or  discomfort  to  the  sitter, 
the  better.  We  will  have  nothing  in  front  to  prevent  a 
hedge,  but  must  that  mean  a  poor  pretence  of  a  wall  in  leaf- 
age ?  Perhaps  it  must  have  that  character  for  a  few  yrs. 
till  it  has  become  thick  and  strong  enough  at  bottom,  and 
always  it  may  be  a  moderately  trim  affair  on  the  roadside. 
But  its  bushes  shall  not  be  all  of  one  sort,  and  in  good  time 
they  shall  be  bushes  in  earnest.  Yet  from  the  house  half 
their  height  shall  be  lost  behind  an  under  and  outgrowth  of 
brake  and  bindweed,  dog-rose,  etc.  Here  and  there  a  spray 
of  low  brambles  shall  be  thrown  out  before  all,  and  the 
dead  gray  canes  of  last  yr.  shall  not  be  every  one  removed. 
Inside  the  gate,  by  the  pathside,  and  a^ain  down  by  the 
porch,  there  may  be  cockscombs,  marigolds,  pinks,  and 
pansies.  But  nothing  of  plants  tied  to  the  stake  ;  above  all, 
no  priggish  little  spruces  and  arborvittes.  Finally,  let  the 
roadside  be  managed  as  before.  Then,  if  the  gate  be  left 
open,  not  much  will  be  lost  by  it.  Yet  from  the  porch,  the 
window  beyond,  or  the  old  seat  under  the  tree  there  will  be 
nothing  under  view  that  is  raw  or  rude  or  vulgar ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  a  scene  of  much  refinement  as  well 
as  of  much  beauty. 

The  same  will  be  equally  true  of  the  result  of  the  very 
dilTci'ent  kind  of  gardening  design  first  supposed.  We  come 
thus  to  the  question.  What  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  this 
beauty  ?  In  each  case  there  has  been  an  ideal  in  view,  and 
in  each  element  introduced  a  consistent  pursuit  of  that 
ideal,  but  it  is  not  iu  this  fact  of  consistency  that  we  find 
the  beauty.  We  term  it  landscape  beauty,  although  there  is 
none  of  the  expanse  which  is  the  first  distinguishing  quality 
of  a  landscape.  This  brings  iis  to  the  consideration  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art  or  of  the  science  of  the  im- 
agination we  may  ask  for  something  more  in  a  landscape 
than  breadth,  depth,  composition,  and  consistency.  Land- 
scapes of  particular  type  associate  naturally  and  agreeably 
with  certain  events.  Their  fitness  in  this  respect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  through  some  subtle  action  on  the  imagina- 
tion, they  affect  the  same  or  kindred  sensibilities. 

The  merit  of  L.  G.  consists  largely  iu  the  degree  in  which 
their  designer  has  been  inspired  by  a  spirit  congenial  to 
elements  of  locality  and  occasion  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  gardening  elements.  The  grounds  for  an  ordi- 
nary modest  home,  for  instance,  may  desirably  be  designed 
to  give  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  an  aspect  of  retire- 
ment and  seclusion.  The  grounds  of  a  great  public  building 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  desirably  as  large  in  scale,  as 
open,  simple,  and  broad  in  spaces  of  turf  and  masses  of 
foliage,  as  convenience  of  approach  will  allow,  and  every 
tree  arranged  in  subordination  to  and  support  of  the  build- 
ing. The  site  and  plan  of  no  building  can  be  judiciously 
determined  except  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  its  approaches  and  grounds.  Also  in  the  de- 
sign of  roads,  walks,  lakes,  and  bridges,  of  the  method  of 
dealing  with  various  natural  circumstances,  as  standing 
wood,  rocks,  and  water ;  in  a  determination  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  desirable  in  respect  to  drainage,  water-supply,  dis- 
tant prospects  to  be  opened  or  shut  out,  the  avoidance  of 
malaria  and  other  evils— all  these  and  many  other  duties 
are  necessarily  intimately  associated  with  those  of  garden- 
ing (or  the  cultivation  of  plants)  with  a  view  to  landscape 
effects.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Fuedeuick 
Law  Olmsted.] 

Iiand'seer  (Cuarles),  b.  iu  1799  ;  studied  in  the  schools 


of  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  exhibited  in  1838:  was  chosen  an 
associate  in  1837.  a  member  in  1845,  and  keeper  in  1851.  He 
was  a  painter  of  historical  pieces.  His  Plundering  of  Basing 
Hoii.-ii ,  C7/irissYi  Hmiowe  in  Prinon,  The  Departure  of  Charles 
11.  ill  Disr/tiisf',  etc.  are  well  known.     D.  July  22,  1879. 

Laiidseer  (Sir  Edwin),  younger  brother  of  Charles,  h. 
in  Loiid.  in  1802;  excelled  while  a  boy  iu  the  painting  of 
animals ;  became  a  student  of  the  Acad,  in  1816  ;  began  to 
exhibit  when  only  14  yrs.  old.  In  1820,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Haydon,  he  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  a  lion  at  Exeter 
Exchange  to  study  the  anat.  of  the  animal,  and  subsequently 
he  painted  7'he  Lion  Beposing,  The  Lion  Disturbed,  Van  Am- 
burgh  and  the  Lions.  The  4  bronze  lions  at  the  base  of  the 
Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  were  his  work.  L. 
was  beyond  question  the  greatest  animal  painter  of  his  time 
as  respects  anatomical  truth,  vigor  of  treatment,  and  power 
of  characterization.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  iu  1826,  and  a  member  in  1831.  In  1850  he  re- 
ceived knighthood  from  the  queen.    D.  Oct.  1,  1873. 

liandt^eer  (Thomas),  A.  R.  A.,  elder  brother  of  Edwin  and 
Charles,  an  engraver  of  ability  and  repute.  The  plate  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  Horse  Fair  gave  him  fame.    D.  Jan.  20, 1880. 

Liaiids'Iiut,  a  quaint  old  town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  of  the 
dist.  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar.  It  has  large  breweries 
and  manufacture  <  of  tobacco,  and  many  interesting  build- 
ings, among  which  are  St.  Martin's  ch.,  built  iu  1450;  the 
old  castle,  built  in  1232 ;  a  royal  palace,  with  beautiful 
frescoes.     Pop.  14,141. 

Land'slip,  a  sort  of  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  from 
the  sides  of  mts.  or  hills.  Earthquakes,  frost,  and  the  action 
of  water  are  causes.  Soils  resting  on  Inclined  planes  of 
smooth  rock  or  upon  beds  of  loose  gravel  are  liable  to  slide 
en  masse  during  long  continued  rains.  Elevated  peat-swamps 
have  been  known  to  absorb  so  much  water  as  to  burst  and 
deluge  lower  regions  with  torrents  of  mud.  Underlying 
strata  of  clay  may  become  liquefied  and  gush  out,  leaving 
the  surface  to  topple  in. 

Liaiie  (Ebenezer),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept. 
17,  1793,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1811  ;  studied  law  ;  removed  in 
1817  to  O.,  and  in  1822  became  a  resident  of  Sandusky.  He 
was  1824-30  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  1830-37 ;  chief-justice  1837-45,  and  afterward  a 
R.  R.  manager.    D.  June  12,  1866. 

Lane  (Rev.  Georoe  W.),  b.  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Jan.  1.5, 
1815;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Ga.  in  Mar.  1834;  was  clas- 
sical teacher  in  the  manual  labor  school  near  Covington, 
Ga.,  and  then,  for  10  jts.,  prof,  of  langs.  in  Emory  Coll.  D. 
Sept.  21,  1848. 

JLane  (Henry  S.),  b.  in  ISIontgomery  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  24, 
1811  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Ind.  bar  ;  was  in  Cong.  1841-43  ; 
lieut.-col.  of  volunteers  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  chosen  U.  S.  Senator 
in  18.59,  but  unseated  ;  elected  gov.  of  Ind.  1861  ;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1861-67.    D.  June  18,  1881. 

liaiic  (James  Henry),  b.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  June  22, 
1814 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840 ;  enlisted  in  the  3d 
Ind.  Volunteers  in  1846  as  a  private,  but  became  a  col.,  and 
at  Buena  Vista  commanded  a  brigade  ;  was  1847^8  col.  of 
the  5th  Ind.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  lieut.-gov.  ;  was  in  Cong. 
1853-55;  removed  in  1855  to  Kan. ;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Free  State  govt.  ;  was  pres.  of  both  the  Topeka  and  the 
Leavenworth  (1857)  constitutional  conventions,  and  maj.- 
gen.  of  the  Free  State  forces.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Free  State  legislatiu-e  as  U.  S.  Senator,  but  was  not  allowed 
a  seat,  and  in  the  same  yr.  was  indicted  for  high  treason 
and  compelled  to  flee.  In  1858  he  was  indicted  and  tried  for 
murder,  but  was  acquitted.  In  1861  and  1865  he  was  sent 
from  Kan.  to  the  LI.  S.  Senate.  He  served  for  some  time 
in  the  c.  war  as  a  l)rig.-gen.  of  volunteers.  In  1866  he  received 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and  took  his  own  life  July  11, 1866. 

liaiie  (Rev.  John),  b.  in  Va.  Apr.  8, 1789  ;  entered  the  min- 
istry in  the  S.  C.  ]\L  E.  conference  in  1814,  and  in  1816  became 
a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Miss.  He  was  also  a  probate 
judge  in  Warren  co.    D.  Oct.  10,  1855. 

Lane  (Joseph),  b.  in  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C,  Dec.  14,  1801 ; 
removed  in  youth  to  Ind.,  where  he  engaged  iu  mercantile 
pursuits  and  in  politics ;  served  as  col.  of  volunteers  in  the 
Mex.  war,  and  was  made  a  brig,  and  brevet  maj.-gen. ;  be- 
came in  1848,  and  again  in  1853,  gov.  of  Or.  Terr. ;  was  a 
delegate  in  1851-59,  LT.  S.  Senator  18.59-61 :  in  1860  was  nomi- 
nated for  V.-P.  on  Breckenridge  ticket.    D.  Apr.  19,  1881. 

liane  (Sir  Ralph),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1.530 ;  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1563  as  equerry  ;  served  in  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  and  in  Ire.  in  158.3-84,  and  was  appointed 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  Feb.  1585,  gov.  of  Va.  He  aban- 
doned the  prov.  in  the  following  yr.,  returning  to  Eng.  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  was  col.  in  Drake's  expedition  against 
Port,  in  1.589  ;  wounded  in  an  Irish  campaign  in  1591,  knighted 
iu  1593.     D.  1604. 

Lianes'borongli,  on  R.  R.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  50  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.    Pop.  1870,  6.55  ;  1880.  1032. 

lisin'franc,  b.  at  Pa  via.  It.,  about  1005  ;  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, and  taught  jurisprudence  and  dialectic  at  Pavia : 
removed  to  Fi\,  and,  probably  in  1039,  settled  at  Avranches  ; 
entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee  1042 ;  was  made  prior 
in  1046  ;  took  part  1050-69  in  the  controversy  with  Beren- 
garius  ;  became  abbot  of  Caen  1066,  and  was  appointed  abp. 
of  Canterbury  by  William  the  Conqueror  1070.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  scholasticism.  His  most  important  existing 
works  are  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  and  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles.    D.  May  24,  1089. 

Lanfrey'  (Pierre),  b.  in  1828  at  Chamb6ry,  Savoy,  then 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sard.  Ilis  father  was  a  lYench- 
man  who  had  been  a  military  officer  under  the  empire. 
Pierre  entered  the  Jesuit  coll.  at  Chambery,  but  left  on  ac- 
count of  having  written  a  pamphlet  against  his  instructors, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  the  College  Bourbon  in  Paris, 
where  he  qualiflfd  f<ir  the  bar,  but  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  philosuiihical  and  historical  studies.  His  first 
work.  The  Ch.  and  the  Philos.  of  the  Eighteenth  Centr.ry,  made 
a  considerable  sensation,  which  was  deepened  by  An  Essay 
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on  (fit-  Fr.  neroliilioii.  The  P,./i/ii'(it  Hist,  of  the  Popes.  Fo/iticol 
SUnliesain/  Portraits,  and  Tfie  Eestoratidn  of  Poland.  In  1867 
he  commeiu-ed  the  publication  of  a  Hist.  of'Xap.  I.  He  served 
in  the  tuof/i/es  of  Savoy  during  the  Franco-Oer.  war,  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  Feb.  1871.  and  in  Oct. 
was  appointed  by  Thiers  minister  to  Switz.,  but  resifrned  in 
1873:  elected  life  senator  in  1875.    D.  Nov.  15.  1877. 

Lang'dale  <Sir  Marmauukk),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1.590  ;  was 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire  inlWd;  embraced  the  Royalist  cause, 
and  became  one  of  the  bravest  jrens.  of  Charlesl.,  defeatins: 
the  Scotch  at  t'orbridge  and  raising:  the  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle  U644> :  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  June  14, 
1645  :  joined  ^lontrose  :  was  defeated  :  escaped  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  :  went  thence  to  the  Continent  ;  joined  the  Scotch 
royalist  army  in  1648:  took  Berwick  by  surprise  (May) ;  de- 
feated by  Cromwell  at  Preston  (Aug.  17)  ;  captured  and  im- 
prisoned in  Nottingham  Castle  :  escaped  to  Flanders :  was 
made  baron  bv  Charles  II. ;  was  lord  lieut.  of  Yorkshire  on 
the  Restoration  in  1660.    D.  Aug.  5.  1661. 

Iiang'dell  (Christopher  Columbus),  LL.B.,  b.  in  Hills- 
borough CO..  N.  H.,  May  22.  1826;  entered  Phillips  Exeter 
Acad,  in  1845,  and  Harvard  Coll.  in  1848  :  left  coll.  to  pursue 
teaching  in  1849,  and  did  not  graduate  with  his  class  ;  in  1850 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  attended  Harvard  Law  School 
in  18.51.  At  the  annual  commencement  in  18.5-3  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  :  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  prac- 
tised law  until  he  was  appointed  Dane  prof,  of  law  in  Har- 
vard Univ.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  the  law  faculty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  vr.  of  1870-71. 

liHii^'doii  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
1741  :  became  a  successful  merchant.  In  1774  he  assisted  in 
securing  for  the  colonies  the  ordnance  stores  in  the  fort  near 
Portsmouth.  In  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Cong.  In  1776  he 
became  navy  agent,  speaker  of  the  N.  H.  assembly,  and 
judge  of  the  common  pleas.  He  gave  the  money -with  which 
Stark's  brigade  was  equipped,  and  in  person  commanded  a 
company  at  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  elsewhere.  In  1779 
he  was  pres.  in  the  N.  H.  convention  and  Continental  agent. 
In  178:ihe  was  sent  to  Cong.,  and  was  afterward  more  than 
once  speaker  in  the  N.  H.  legislature.  He  was  pres.  of  N.  H. 
in  178.5,  and  in  1787  was  in  the  convention  which  drafted  the 
Federal  const.  In  1788  he  was  gov.,  and  again  in  1805-09  and 
1810-12.  He  was  a  U.  S.  Senator  1789-1801,  and  declined  the 
secretaiTship  of  the  navy  and  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
U.  S.    D.  Sept.  18,  1819. 

Langdoii  (Samuel),  D.  D..  b.  in  Boston  Jan.  12,  1723,  and 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1740.  He  became  master  of  a  gram, 
school  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  :  was  a  chaplahi  in  tlie  Louis- 
burg  expedition  1745 :  assistant  minister  and  afterward 
(1747-74)  pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  at  Portsmouth  :  pres. 
of  Harvard  Coll.  1774-80,  and  afterward  a  minister  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.  He  was  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  put  forth  many  sermons  and  several  vols, 
upon  theological  and  religious  subjects.    D.  Nov.  29,  1797. 

liangdoii  (^A'ooDBURY),  brother  of  John  Langdon,  b.  at  j 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.   in  1739 ;  served  in  Cong.  1779-80 ;  ludge 
of  the  N.  H.  supreme  court  1782,  and  again  1786-90,  and  held  ' 
other  public  offices.    D.  Jan.  13,  1805. 

Ijauge  (Johann  Peter),  b.  Apr.  10,  1802,  at  Sonnborn, 
Prus.  :  acquired  his  first  education  by  his  own  energy  :  at-  ' 
tended  for  a  >t.  and  a  half  the  gymiia-sium  of  Dxisseldorf ; 
studied  theology  at  Bonn ;  preached  in  several  places, 
and  was  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  at  Zurich  in  1841,  and 
in  1854  at  Bonn.  His  Leben  Jesit,  Christliche  Doomalik,  and 
Apostolische  Zeitalter  exercised  a  'widespread  influence.  Of 
his  Theologisch-homileti.'^che  Bibehcerk  an  Eng.  edition  has 
been  prepared  under  the  title  of  Lange's  Commentary,  by 
Prof.  Philip  Schaff.  LL.D. 

Liaugensal'za,  town  of  Prus.,  in  the  prov.  of  Sax., 
numbering  10,538  inhabitants ;  was  several  times  the  the- 
atre of  battles.  On  Feb.  15,  1761,  the  allied  Prus.  and  En^., 
under  Sydow  and  Sporeken,  defeated  the  Gers.  under  Stein- 
ville  :  Apr.  17,  1813,  the  Prus.  defeated  the  Bavarians  ;  June 
27.  1866,  the  Prus.  defeated  the  Hanoverians. 

Langerou,  lonzh-ron',  de  (Andrault),  Count,  b.  at 
Paris  Jan.  13,  1763 ;  served  in  Amer.  as  sub-lieut.  during  the 
clo.sing  yr.  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  rose  to  be  col.  in 
1786 ;  emigrated  fi'om  Fi-.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Fr.  Revolu- 
tion ;  took  service  in  Rus.  in  1790.  first  against  Swe.  and  af- 
terward against  Tur.  (1790-91) :  was  with  the  Aus.  forces  in 
the  invasions  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Fr.  1792-94;  re- 
turned to  Rus.,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut. -gen.  and  count 
(1799)  ;  commanded  a  Rus.  division  at  Austerlitz,  and  on  the 
Danube  in  the  Tur.  war  from  1807  to  1812 ;  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  resisting  Nap.  in  the  invasion  of  Rus.  (1812- 
Vi).  in  the  victory  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  18),  and  the  advance  upon 
Paris  (1814) ;  was  gov.-j;en.  of  New  Russia  in  1822  ;  served  in 
Tur.  war  1828-29.    D.  July  4,  18:51. 

Liangeviu'  (Hector  Louis),  C.  B.,  b.  at  Que.  Aug.  15, 
1820  ;  was  ed.  at  the  Que.  Coll.  and  in  :Montreal ;  became  an 
advocate  in  18.50  ;  was  for  a  time  a  journalist  in  Montreal, 
and  afterward  in  Que. ;  was  mayor  of  Que.  18.57-60,  and  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Pari.  1858-66.  In  1864  he  became 
solicitor-gen.,  and  in  1866  P.  :M.-gen.  He  was  (18(;6-69)  sec. 
of  state  in  the  Dominion  cabinet,  and  1869-72  minister  of 
public  works. 

L.aiig'Iiain,  de  (Simon),  Cardinal,  b.  probably  at  Lang- 
ham.  Eng.,  about  1310;  became  a  monk  in  M'cstniiiistcr  in 
KKo,  prior  and  abbot  in  ViV.),  high  treas.  of  Eng.  13ti(i,  hp.  of 
Ely  1:362,  chancellor  1363,  and  abp.  <»f  Canterbury  by  papal 
provision  July  22,  1366.  He  removed  Wycliffe  from  the  war- 
denship  of  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Pope  Urban  V.,  who  signalized  his  approval  by  making  L.  a 
cardinal-presbyter  (]368>.  while  the  king.  Edward  III.,  was 
favorable  to  tlie  Reformer.  The  new  cardinal  was  forced 
to  resign  his  archbishopric  (Nov.  1368).  and  retired  to  .\vig- 
non,  wliere  he  became  a  trusted  counsellor  of  Pope  liregory 
XI.  D.  July  22,  137G.  After  the  accession  of  Richard  II. 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  i:579. 

Liaug'Iiorne  (Johm,  D.  D.,b.  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  Eng., 


in  Mar.  17.35;  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1760:  be- 
came curate  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  and  of  Blagden. 
Somersetshire,  and  was  some  time  assistant  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1768  he  removed  to  Folkestone,  where  his 
brother  William  was  perpetual  curate,  and  with  him  made 
a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lires.  He  wrote  many  poems, 
tales,  and  sermons,  and  in  1777  became  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells.    D.  Apr.  1,  1779. 

liaugs'tou  (John  Mercer),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Louisa  C.-H.. 
Va.,  Dec.  14.  1829.  By  birth  a  .slave,  he  was  emancipated 
when  6  yrs.  old  :  ed.  at  Oberlin  Coll.,  where  he  grad.  in  1849, 
and  from  the  theological  dept.  of  the  same  coll.  in  18.5:5 ; 
studied  law,  being  acimitted  to  the  O.  bar  in  18.54  ;  pui-sued 
his  profession  for  13  yrs.  in  O..  when  he  was  made  prof,  in 
the  law  dept.  of  the  Howard  Univ.  at  Wa.sh.  ;  became  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  in  1873  v.-p.  and  acting  pres.  of  the  univ. ; 
was  appoii>ted  in  1871  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of 
D.  C,  of  which  in  1875  he  was  elected  sec.  Author  of  ad- 
dresses and  papers  upon  political,  biographic,  literaiT,  and 
scientific  subjects. 

L<ang'str'oth  (Lorenzo  LoRRArNE),  b.  at  Phila.  Dec.  25, 
1810,  grad.  at  Yale  18:51  ;  tutor  there  18:^4-45;  pastor  of  the 
S.  Congl.  ch.,  Andover.  Mass.,  18:56-39 ;  prin.  of  Abbott  Fe- 
male .Sem.,  Andover,  18:58-:59;  of  Greenfield  (Mass.)  High 
School  1839-43:  pastor  of  Second  Ch.,  Greenfield.  184-3-48; 
prin.  of  a  young  ladies'  school,  Phila..  1848-52.  Since  1858 
has  resided  at  Oxford.  O.  He  invented  the  movable-comb 
hive,  which  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  bee-keeping,  and 
A\Tote  the  Hire  ami  Honey-Bee.  etc. 

liang'tou  (Stepheni,  Cardinal,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1160; 
ed.  at  Paris,  taking  degrees  in  philos.  and  theol. ;  became  a 
prof,  and  chancellor  of  the  univ.  and  canon  of  Notre  Dame  ; 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Lothario  Conti,  who  became  pope 
in  1198,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  papal  household. 
In  1206  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  Dec.  of  the  same  yr. 
was  by  order  of  the  pope  elected  abp.  of  Canterbury  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  King  John.  Though  consecrated  by 
the  pope  in  June  1207.  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  see  until  the  submission  of  King  John  to  the  pa- 
pacy in  121.3,  when  he  joined  the  insurgent  barons  in  their 
conflict  with  that  monarch,  assisted  them  (Nov.  20,  1214i  in 
drawing  up  the  basis  of  Magna  Charta.  and  headed  the  list 
of  baronial  signers  of  that  instrument  (June  15.  1215i.  For 
this  conduct  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  pope,  and  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  in  Dec.  of  that  vr..  but  restored 
Feb.  1216.  He  returned  to  Eng.  in  1218.  crowned  Henry  III. 
in  1220,  presided  at  the  Council  of  Osney  in  1222.  watched 
over  the  observance  of  Magna  Charta,  and  in  1223  again 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  barons  to  demand  his  con- 
finnation  from  Henry  III.  The  dinsions  of  the  Bible  into 
chaps,  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  him.    D.  July  9, 1228. 

L<an'guage.  The  word  language  comes  from  the  Lat. 
lingua.  "  tongue."  It  signifies,  then,  utterance  by  the  tongue, 
but  this  in  2  ways.  First,  we  mean  by  language  the  gen. 
power  or  faculty  of  expression  of  thought  by  articulate 
utterance.  Secondly,  we  mean  a  particular  body  of  articu- 
late utterances  used  in  some  definite  community  as  their 
means  of  expression,  intelligible  between  members  of  that 
community,  but  not  to  outsiders. 

The  external  body  of  L.,  the  audible  sounds,  are  produced 
by  an  apparatus  located  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  suppUed 
with  material  by  the  lungs.  The  lungs  send  forth  a  current 
of  air  through  the  throat  and  mouth.  This  receives  tone 
and  pitch  in  the  larynx  by  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  are  the  membranous  edges  of  a  pair  of  half-valves, 
capable  of  being  brought  close  together  and  made  tense 
across  the  passage  of  the  throat,  so  that  the  expeUed  air 
catises  them  to  vibrate  like  the  tongue  or  reed  of  an  organ- 
pipe  ;  and  this  vibration,  transmitted  to  our  organs  of  hear- 
ing by  the  sympathetic  movement  of  the  air,  is  cognized  by 
us  as  sound.  Above  this  vibrating  apparatus  is  set  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  nose,  in  the  manner  of  a 
sounding-box ;  and  voluntary  changes  made  in  the  walls  and 
apertures  of  this  box  differentiate  the  sound,  giving  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  distinguishable  products,  which  are  our  al- 
phabetic sounds.  The  most  important  division  of  the  system 
is  into  vowels  and  consonants.  The  vowels  are  the  opener 
sounds,  those  in  which  the  modifying  action  of  the  mouth- 
organs  on  the  intonated  currents  of  breath  is  least,  which 
are  therefore  mainly  tone ;  the  consonants  are  the  closer 
sounds,  those  in  which  the  element  of  oral  action  prevails 
more  or  less  over  that  of  tone.  There  is  a  class  of  consonants 
—p  b.  k  g.  t  (/—in  which  the  interference  of  the  mouth-organs 
with  the  stream  of  breath  is  caiTied  to  the  extreme  of  com- 
plete stoppage  :  these  are  called  mutes  (stops,  checks*.  There 
is  another  in  which  the  organs  are  so  closely  approached  that 
a  rustling  or  buzzing  is  heard  at  the  orifice  :  these  are  called 
fricatives  ;  they  are  divided  into  sibilants— such  as  *■  z.  sh  zh 
(of  azure)— ii\u\  spirants— such  as/  r.  the  twc>  //i-soiuuis  (thin, 
then),  and  the  Ger.  ch.  Another  ver>-  distinct  class  is  that  of 
the  nasals  or  resonants ;  in  these  there  is  a  complete  closui-e 
of  the  mouth-organs  at  the  same  points  as  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  mutes,  but  the  nasal  passage  is  unclosed,  so 
that  the  sounds  are  sonorous  and  continuable — as  m.  ti.  itg 
(in  longing).  One  more  class  of  consonants  i-emains.  the 
semi-vowels,  y,  tc,  I,  r.  There  are  in  the  mouth  3  places  of 
complete  closure,  producing  mutes— a  front,  or  labial,  at 
the  lips  Kp  and  b) :  a  hack,  or  palatal  d-  and  ^i.  and  an  inter- 
mediate, or  lingual  (t  and  d).  Usually  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing nasal  to  each  mute  closure.  But  the  other  consonants 
also  tend  toward  the  same  organs  of  production  :  the/'  and 
r  and  ?/•  are  more  labial ;  the  th.  the  ><  and  r,  and  the  r  and 
/,  are  lingual ;  and  the  ch,  the  sh  and  zh.  and  the  y  are  nioi-e 
palatal.  There  is  one  more  principle  of  relationship  to  be 
noted  :  that  of  sonant  to  non-sonant  or  surd  sounds.  The  it 
and  2,  for  example,  are  uttered  with  the  same  articulating 
position  of  the  mouth-organs,  but  the  former  with  simple 
l)reath,  the  other  with  intimated  breath  or  sound  :  and  the 
difference  of  t  and  d  is  the  same.  But  in  the  opener  posi- 
tions the  mere  breath  is  not  sufficiently  characterized  to 
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ffive  an  alphabetic  constituent  for  eacti  position,  and  we 
tlii'ow  all  the  different  products  together  as  /i.  Alphabets 
are  of  different  character  as  regards  both  the  number  and 
the  identity  of  the  sounds.  And  L.  differ  not  only  in  their 
sounds,  but  in  the  combinations  of  sound.s  allowed  in  form- 
ing syllables,  and  m  the  combinations  of  syllables  allowed 
in  forming  words.  Some  have  hardly  more  than  a  dozen 
articulations,  all  told,  while  the  Sans,  and  Eng.  each  pos- 
sess near  50 ;  some  allow  only  1  consonant  in  a  syllable,  and 
that  always  before  the  vowel,  while  the  Eng.  makes  com- 
binations, as  slranc/f,  tioelflhs ;  some  (as  Chi.)  admit  only 
words  of  1  syllable,  while  Amer.  Indian  L.  sometimes  count 
the  syllables  of  a  word  by  the  score. 

We  have  said  that  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  their  utterers.  Of  course  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  speaker  understands  at  all  the  mechanism 
which  he  sets  in  motion,  or  commands  it  otherwise  than  as 
he  commands  the  mechanism  of  locomotion  or  of  gesture. 
But  each  person  grows  up  to  produce  by  imitation  just  those 
sounds  which  he  hears  others  make  about  him.  Some 
sounds,  however,  are  easier  and  sooner  learned  than  others  ; 
the  norm  in  every  L.  is  given  by  the  practised  adult  speak- 
ers, and  the  child,  beginning  by  reproducing  only  imper- 
fectly what  he  hears,  gradually  acquires  the  same  facility 
and  accuracy  as  his  fellows  possess.  The  "  gift  of  lan- 
guage," then,  is  a  gen.  power  of  expression.  It  consists  in 
such  gifts  of  mind  and  of  body,  and  in  such  command  over 
them,  that  any  human  being  can  possess  himself  of  any  of 
the  systems  of  expression  established  and  current  in  the 
world,  and  make  use  of  it,  more  or  less  perfectly,  for  com- 
munication and  for  the  operations  of  his  thought.  Men  are 
makers  as  well  as  learners  and  users  of  L.  If  the  whole  life 
of  L,  consisted  in  simple  teaching  and  learning,  every  L. 
would  continue  the  same  from  age  to  age.  Nothing  is  plain- 
er than  that  whatever  new  knowledge  and  altered  concep- 
tions may  arise  in  a  community  must  somehow  find  expres- 
sion in  its  speech— that  the  passing  out  of  mind  of  old  con- 
ceptions is  accompanied  by  the  oblivion  of  their  signs  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  kind  of  wear  and  tear  of  words,  by  which 
they  change  shape  or  disappear,  and  a  constant  production 
of  new  material  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  lost,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  means  of  expression. 

The  changes  of  L.  may  be  best  grouped  under  3  heads : 
(1)  alterations  of  old  material ;  (2)  loss  of  material ;  (3)  addi- 
tions of  new  material.  Alterations  of  old  material  are  made 
either  in  the  external  audible  form  of  words  or  in  their  in- 
ternal content.  Each  kind  of  alteration  is  independent  of 
the  other  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  tie  between  form  and 
meaning  is  only  one  of  the  convenience  of  use.  Each  is  de- 
termined by  the  requirements  of  the  convenience  of  the 
users :  and  this,  so  far  as  alteration  of  outward  form  is  con- 
cerned, makes  toward  ease  of  utterance,  economy  of  the 
muscular  effort  of  enunciation.  By  this  means  especially 
the  endings  which  once  showed  the  grammatical  forms  of 
words  are  worn  out  and  lost.  But  also  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  words  that  are  spared  become  variously  altered. 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  spoken  alphabet  are  all  the 
time  slowly  changing.  Old  sounds  go  out  of  use  ;  new  ones 
are  introduced  ;  both  vowels  and  consonants  are  shifted  to 
other  places  and  modes  of  utterance.  All  such  transitions 
of  sound  are  reducible  to  rule,  being  governed  by  the  phys. 
relations  of  sounds  and  by  the  gen.  tendencies  of  L.,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  special  tendencies  and  habits  of  each  particular 
community.  Assimilation  is  the  head  under  which  the  larg- 
er part  of  them  fall ;  both  on  the  smaller  scale,  making  diffi- 
cult combinations  more  pronounceable,  and  on  the  larger 
scale,  approximating  the  whole  vowel  and  consonant  sys- 
tems to  one  another,  making  the  vowels  closer  and  the  con- 
sonants opener,  and  thus  filling  up  the  alphabetic  system 
with  intermediate,  more  slightly  differentiated  sounds.  The 
changes  of  internal  content  or  meaning  of  words  are  as  vai-i- 
ous  as  those  of  form,  and  even  more  irreducible  to  system- 
atic order.  But  much  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be  classi- 
fied under  2  great  heads— restriction  and  extension.  By  re- 
striction or  specialization  is  meant  the  taking  of  a  gen.  word 
expressive  of  quality  or  action,  and  making  of  it  the  specific 
appellation  of  some  thing  or  class  of  things  possessing  that 
along  vrith  other  qualities.  But  a  name,  once  won,  becomes 
the  appellation  of  a  class  of  related  things,  and  the  limits  of 
classes  are  constantly  shifting  and  spreading  by  direct  and 
indirect  means.  The  second  general  division  of  linguistic 
change  is  that  of  loss.  As  L.  is  maintained  only  by  use,  dis- 
use causes  disappearance  of  any  of  its  elements.  A  word  is 
lost  when  the  conception  for  which  it  stood  dies  out  of 
men's  knowledge  and  remembrance.  A  more  important 
dept.  of  loss  consists  in  the  disappearance  of  the  signs  of 
grammatical  distinctions,  and  with  these  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  distinctions  themselves,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the 
wearing-out  processes  of  phonetic  decay.  The  third  division 
of  change  includes  additions  to  the  material  of  L.  First,  the 
addition  of  new  meanings  to  old  words.  External  additions 
are  of  2  kinds  :  those  made  by  borrowing  from  abroad,  and 
those  made  by  the  development  of  native  material. 

All  these  methods  of  change  are  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  convenient  expression.  There  is  new  knowledge  of  every 
kind  to  be  provided  for— new  facts,  new  classifications,  ab- 
stractif)ns,  deductions  ;  and  there  are,  not  so  indispensable, 
but  as  inevitable,  changes  of  the  instrument  of  expression 
itself  in  its  uttered  form,  in  its  apparatus  of  connection  and 
relation.  It  is  easy  to  find,  in  the  antithesis  of  individual 
action  and  that  of  the  community,  the  explanation  of  dia- 
lectic variation.  Every  L.  is  all  the  time  changing ;  it 
changes  by  specific  items,  which  begin  with  individuals  and 
spread  by  communication,  by  imitation,  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  community.  So  long  as  they  do  thus  spread, 
the  L.  of  the  community  remains  liomogeneous  throughout 
its  whole  terr.  But  if  the  parts  A  and  B  and  C  become 
separated  from  one  another,  so  that  the  changes  initiated 
in  A  do  not  spread  into  B  and  C,  nor  those  made  in  B  or  C 
into  the  rest,  then  the  local  differences  begin  at  once  to  be 


multiplied,  and  different  L.  are  the  result.  The  state  of  L. 
throughout  the  earth  is  precisely  what  the  principles  here 
laid  down  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  world  is  full,  of 
dialects,  some  closely  and  obviously  akin  with  one  another, 
others  having  resemblances  discoverable  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, others  apparently  unrelated. 

The  Indo-European  family,  also  called  Aryan,  or  Indo-Ger- 
manic,  is  the  family  to  which  most  of  the  L.  of  Europe  and 
those  of  S.W.  Asia  belong.  It  is  divided  into  7  prin.  branches. 
There  is  (1)  the  Indian,  or  Sanskritic,  an  intruder  into  India 
from  the  N.  W.,  probably  not  more  than  2000  to  3000  yrs. 
B.  c.  Its  oldest  L.  is  the  Sans.,  the  earliest  parts  of  the  lit. 
of  which,  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  go  back  probably  to  near 
2000  B.  c.  ■  The  great  groups  of  dialects  known  as  Hindi, 
Bengali,  Mahratti,  are  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
branch  ;  between  them  and  the  Sans,  lie  the  Praki-it  dialects 
and  the  Pali,  the  sacred  L.  of  S.  Booddhism.  (2)  The  Iranian 
branch,  occupying  the  great  Iranian  plateau  between  the 
borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  India.  The  oldest  records 
of  the  branch  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and 
his  successors  (from  about  500  b.  c.)  ;  in  part  older  is  the 
Bible  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  Avesta  ;  its  L.  is  called 
the  Zend,  or  Avestan,  or  Old  Bactrian.  Of  considerably  later 
date  is  the  problematical  Huzvaresh,  or  Pehlevi ;  and  the 
Parsi  but  little  precedes  the  modern  Per.,  which  has  a  great 
lit.,  beginning  from  about  1000  a.  d.  To  this  branch  belong 
the  Kurdish,  the  Ossetic  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Afghan,  and 
the  Armenian.  (3)  The  Greek  branch  has  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  family  outside  of  India. 
(4)  The  Italic  branch  included  a  considerable  number  of 
the  L.  of  It.  ;  but  all,  the  Oscau  and  the  Umbrian,  Volscian 
and  Sabine,  were  wiped  out  by  the  Lat.  dialect  of  Eome, 
which  extended  itself  through  S".  Europe,  giving  rise  to  the 
modern  group  of  the  Romanic  L.,  the  lits.  of  which  com- 
mence between  the  10th  and  13th  centuries ;  fragments  of 
Lat.  come  down  from  the  3d  century  b.  c.  (5)  The  Celtic 
branch  formerly  occupied  a  very  broad  space  in  Europe ; 
now  they  survive  only  on  the  farthest  W.  edges  of  their  old 
terr.  The  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the  Armorican  constitute 
the  Cymric  division ;  the  Gadhellc  includes  the  Irish,  the 
Gaelic  of  Scot.,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  (6)  The 
Slavonic,  or  Slavo-Lettic  branch,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  E. 
Europe.  The  important  members  of  the  E.  subdivision  are 
Rus.,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian ;  of  the  W.,  Polish  and  Bohe- 
mian. The  earliest  Slavonic  record  is  a  Bible  version  made 
in  the  9th  century.  (7)  The  Germanic  (or  Teutonic)  bi-anch, 
divided  into  4  sub-branches,  the  Mceso-Gothic,  or  dialect  of 
the  Goths  of  Mcesia  ;  the  Scandinavian  sub-branch  fills  Den., 
Swe..  Nor.,  and  Iceland  :  the  more  proper  Ger.  is  divided 
into  High-Ger.  and  Low-Ger. ;  Netherlandish  or  Dut.  has  an 
independent  culture  and  lit.,  and  Eng.  is  its  colony. 

The  Scythian  or  Ural-Altaic  Family.— This  group  of  L., 
widely  coterminous  with  the  Indo-European,  is  often  also 
called  the  Turanian,  and  is  generally  reckoned  to  contain  5 
great  branches  :  (1)  The  Finuo-Hungarian,  chiefly  European 
in  locality,  including,  beside  Finnish  and  Hungarian,  or 
Magyar,  tlie  Lappish  and  the  dialects  of  a  host  of  unimpor- 
tant tribes  stretching  through  N.  and  E.  Europe  across  the 
Ural  chain.  (2)  The  Samoyed,  along  the  shores  of  Siberia, 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Yenisei,  and  up  that  river  to  the 
Altai  Mts.,  probably  its  original  seat.  (3)  The  Tur.,  recent 
occupants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  overlapping  the  border  of 
Europe,  extending  over  a  vast  tract  of  Central  Asia,  and 
having  an  important  branch,  the  Yakut,  even  on  the  Lena, 
to  its  mouth.  (4)  The  Mongolian,  yet  farther  E.,  but  nowhere 
reaching  the  ocean.  (5)  The  Tungusic  or  Mantchoo,  beyond 
in  the  N.  E.  end  of  Asia,  save  its  peninsulas  and  islands ; 
the  Mantchoos  have  also  held  Chi.  in  their  grasp  during  the 
past  2  centuries.  The  L.  of  the  first  or  westernmost  branch 
do  not  differ  remarkably  in  their  gen.  character  from  the 
Indo-European,  but  have  more  of  what  is  called  the  "agglu- 
tinative "  type  :  that  is  to  say,  root  or  theme  and  ending  are 
less  intimately  united,  the  ending  retaining  a  more  indepen- 
dent character :  this  results  both  in  a  greater  regularity  and 
a  greater  intricacy  of  formation.  But  the  2  easternmost 
members  are  of  a  much  less  developed  character,  verging 
on  the  stiff  inexpressiveness  of  monosyllabism,  and  this 
casts  some  doubt  on  the  coherence  of  the  family.  There  is 
neither  abundance  nor  antiquity  of  literary  productiveness 
among  the  Scythian  races ;  the  wild^and  curious  mythic 
popular  poetry  of  the  Finns  (the  Kalevala)  is  their  most  orig- 
inal work.  Of  the  L.  of  the  N.  E.  Asiatic  waters,  the  Japan- 
ese is,  though  highly  polysyllabic,  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
structure ;  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  is  filled  with  L.  which  have 
monosyllabism  as  their  distinctive  characteristic.  The  Chi- 
nese is  the  most  prominent  among  them.  Its  monuments  go 
back  to  2000  b.  c.  It  is  composed  of  only  some  500  different 
words.  The  Burmese,  Siamese,  etc.  have  lits.  of  no  great 
antiquity  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Thibetan.  Off  this 
corner  of  Asia  lies  the  array  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  They 
ai-e  occupied  by  3  independent  L.-famUies.  Australia  and 
Tasmania  are  the  home  of  one,  the  Aust?'aUan.  New  Guinea, 
part  of  Borneo,  and  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  several 
other  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  black  race  with  frizzled 
hair,  the  Papuan  or  Negrito  ;  its  dialects  are  almost  entirely 
unknown.  But  the  great  islands  nearest  Malacca  and  the 
shores  of  the  others  just  mentioned,  and  the  scattered 
groups  within  the  limits  marked  by  Formosa  and  New  Zea- 
land, by  Madagascar  and  Easter  Island,  are  the  home  of  an 
immense  family,  the  Malay-Polynesian,  in  3  branches— Malay, 
Melanesian,  and  Polynesian.  The  Dravidian  group  of  L.,  of 
S.  India,  is  of  an  agglutinative  type,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Scythian.  Its  prin.  members  are  the  Tamil,  Canarese, 
and  Telugu.  The  Caucasus  region  is  filled  with  dialects  akin 
with  no  others,  and  unrelated  even  with  one  another. 

The  Semitic  Family. — Its  home  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Ar., 
with  Pal.,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  with  an  outlier  in  Afr. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  3  branches— Syriac,  Ar.,  and  Assyr- 
ian. The  members  of  the  central  branch  are  the  Heb.,  the 
Phoenician,  and  the  Syrian  or  Chaldee,    Among  the  L.  of 
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Afr..  tliose  nearest  to  Asia,  grouped  togetlier  as  the  Hamltic 
fatnlly.  are  often  elaimed  to  be  akin  with  the  Semitic.  The 
family  is  reckoned  to  comprehend  3  branches— the  Egyptian. 
the  Libyan  or  Berber,  and  the  Ethiopian  :  tlie  most  conspicu- 
ous members  of  the  last  are  the  Galla  and  Somali.  The  Egyp- 
tian of  the  modern  period  is  the  Coptic.  The  anc.  Egyptian 
is  the  L.  of  the  hieroglyphs.  The  extreme  S.  of  Afr.  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  dialects,  which  have 
been  recently  claimed  to  be  connected  with  the  Hamitic 
family.  N.  of  them,  and  up  to  the  equator,  are  found  the 
branches  of  a  well-defined  family,  the  ^'.  Afr.  (or  Bantu 
KafirK  Between  the  S.  Afr.  L.  and  the  Great 'Desert  lies  a 
perfect  Babel  of  L.  and  races.  Even  the  best  authorities  are 
discordant  in  tlieir  treatment  of  it.  The  Basque,  on  the 
border  between  Fr.  and  Sp.,  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  the 
only  other  L.  of  the  GUI  World  which  calls  for  mention.  It 
is  unrelated  with  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  polysyu- 
thetic  structure  characterizes  the  L.  of  the  Xew  World,  and 
is  the  only  tie  by  whicli  they  are  to  be  connected  together 
as  a  single  famiiy. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  L.  has  assumed  a  new  aspect 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  progress  of  linguistic  science. 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  L.  a.s  a  concrete  possession  is  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  a  gift,  but  rather  an  accumulated 
acquisition,  the  outcome  of  certain  faculties  which  belong 
to  man.  To  hold  that  he  was  put  in  possession  at  his  birth 
of  a  developed  speech  is  analogous  to  holding  that  be  was 
provided  with  houses  and  clothes  and  instruments  and  ma- 
chines. The  formal  structure  of  L.  we  see  to  have  been  de- 
veloped by  degrees  out  of  a  simple  body  of  formless  roots, 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  that  instru- 
ments and  machines  have  been  developed  out  of  simple 
sticks  and  stones  and  flakes  of  flint.  To  investigate  the 
origin  of  L.  is  to  inquire  how  these  nidiments  of  speech  were 
produced.  The  inquiry  is  not  a  part  of  the  historical  science 
of  L.,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  linguistic  philos.  as  a 
branch  of  anthropology.  To  express  himself  is  natural  to 
man,  and  he  has  for  that  purpose  a  variety  of  insti-umentali- 
ties— viz.  gesture,  grimace,  and  utterance.  All  are  capable 
of  being  put  to  use  between  human  beings  anxious  to  under- 
stand one  another.  That  any  one  of  them  should  be  em- 
ployed with  the  intent  to  communicate  is  enough  to  consti- 
tute an  act  of  L.-making.  It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  intent 
that  they  pass  over  from  the  condition  of  natural  to  that  of 
conventional  expression.  The  sphere  of  natural  expression 
is  limited  to  the  feelings  of  the  expresser  :  it  is  pm-ely  sub- 
jective, and  it  does  not  include  articulations.  While  human 
expression  remains  instinctive  and  emotional,  it  is  not  L. 
But  when,  for  instance,  a  cry  which  was  at  first  the  direct 
outburst  of  pain  is  repeated  or  imitated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  another  an  Intimation  of  pain,  etc.,  then  the  mak- 
ing of  L.  is  begun.  iSee  M.  Mlller's  Lecturers  on  (he  Science 
of  Language  ;  H.Wedgwood's  Origin  of  Languaqe.)  \From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  T'niv.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  W.  D   Whitney.  LL.D.] 

Iiauguage  of  Flowers,  a  sentimental  system  of  floral 
s>-mbols  by  means  of  which  it  is  intended  that  the  more 
tender  feelings  and  passions  should  be  expressed.  It  has 
received  much  attention  among  the  Turks  and  Pei-s. 

Ijaii'iuau  (Charles),  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  in  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  June  14,  1819  ;  was  a  clerk  hi  New  York  from  1835 
to  1845 ;  was  associate  ed.  in  1846  of  the  Cin.  Chronicle,  and 
after  making  a  canoe-tour  of  the  Jliss.  and  through  Lake 
Superior,  returned  as  journalist  to  New  York ;  in  1848  he 
travelled  extensively  through  the  U.  S.  :  settled  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  held  the  positions  of  librarian  of  the  war 
dept.,  librarian  of  cop\Tights  in  the  state  dept.  and  private 
sec.  of  Daniel  Webster,  librarian  of  the  interior  dept.,  and 
librarian  of  the  House  of  Reps.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  Essays  for  Siimnur  Hours,  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness, 
Prirate  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  Diet,  of  Cong.  From  1871 
to  1882  he  was  Amer.  sec.  of  the  Japanese  legation,  and  has 
written  The  .Japanese  in  Amer. 

liauiuau  (Charles  James^  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July 
5,  1795,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1814 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  1817  :  removed  to  Frenchtowii,  now 
Monroe.  Mich.,  and  held  various  public  offices  U8'iJ-32) :  re- 
turned in  1835  to  Norwich,  where  he  was  mayor  in  1838  ;  re- 
moved to  New  London  1862.    D.  July  22,  1870". 

Iiaunian  (James),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  14,  1769, 
grad.  at  Yale  in  1788  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791 ;  held 
important  State  offices ;  was  a  U.  S.  Senator  1819-25 :  held 
judgeships  in  the  State  courts  1826-29 ;  wasmavorof  Nor- 
wich 18:31-34.     D.  Aug.  7,  1841. 

lianiuau  (Josephi,  U.  S.  N.,  b.  July  11,  1811,  in  Conn.; 
entered  the  navy  as  indpn.  Jan.  1,  1825 ;  became  passed 
mdpn.  in  1831,  lieut.  in  1835,  commander  in  18.55,  capt.  in 
1861,  com.  in  1862,  rear  admiral  in  1867.  Commanded  the 
Minnesota  at  the  attack  upon  Ft.  Fisher,  Jan.  15,  18C5.  D. 
Mar.  13,  1874. 

Laiiues,  lahu  (Jean),  b.  at  Lectoure,  Fr.,  Apr.  11,  1769; 
was  apprenticed  in  his  1.5th  yr.  to  a  dyer  :  in  1792  enlisted  in 
the  army,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  ;  was  dis- 
charged in  1795,  at  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  but  in 
179<)  followed  Nap.  to  It.  as  a  volunteer  :  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  battle,  and  was  made  a  brig.-gen.  in  1797  :  in 
1798  accompanied  Nap.  to  Egypt,  returned  with  him  in  1799, 
and  rendered  him  great  servnces  on  Nov.  9,  1799,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  a  gen.  of  division  in  1800,  and  com- 
mander of  the  consular  guard  :  led  the  vanguard  when  in 
the  same  yr.  the  army  crossed  tlie  Alps  and  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Aus.  at  Montebello.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  he  was  made  a  marshal.  He  led  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender  Feb.  21.  1809.  and 
at  Katisbon  he  was  tiie  first  who  put  the  scaling-ladder  to 
the  ramparts.  Nap.  considered  him  one  of  his  best  gens. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Essling  O'av  21, 
1809).    D.  May  31.  1809. 

La  Moue,  lah-noo,  de  (Fhan(,ois\  b.  in  1531,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nantes.  Fr.  ;  embraced  the  Keformed  creed,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde.    At 


the  siege  of  Fontenayle  Comte,  in  1570,  he  lost  his  left  arm. 
and  had  it  replaced  by  one  of  iron,  whence  he  received  his 
surname.  B?as  de  Fei-.  In  1572  he  went  to  La  Rochelle  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  city  and  the  king. 
Having  failed  in  this,  he  took  the  command  of  La  Rochelle. 
and  defended  the  city  for  4  yrs.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1.578  he  went  to  Flanders,  entering  the  service  of 
the  Low  Countries :  was  taken  prisoner,  and  retained  at 
^ladrid  for  5  yi-s.,  but  was  exchanged  in  1585  for  Count 
Egmont.  L'nder  Henry  IV.  he  again  fought  for  the  cause  of 
his  religion.  During  his  several  imprisonments  he  engaged 
in  lit.,  and  his  Di-^cours  jxjlitigne.iet  tnilitairesave  well  known. 
D.  from  a  wound  Aug.  4.  1.591. 

Laiis'do«vn6  (Henry  Petty-Fitzmacricei.  third  Mae- 
QUESS  or,  b.  in  Lond.  July  2,  1780,  second  .son  of  William 
Petty,  first  earl  of  Shelbui-ne,  who  in  1784  was  created  mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne.  He  was  ed.  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Edinburgh  :  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll..  Cambridge,  in  1801, 
and  under  the  name  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  was  cho.sen  as  a 
Whig  in  1802  to  a  seat  in  Pari,  for  the  borough  of  Calne.  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  in  1806.  and 
in  the  same  yr.  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox.  retiring  in  1807.  On  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  in  1S<X»,  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  and 
became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  being  an  early  advocate  of  Catholic  "emancipation, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  parliamentary  reform,  and  free 
trade.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1827,  he  be- 
came sec.  of  the  home  dept.  under  Canning,  sec.  of  foreign 
affairs  under  Lord  Goderich  (1828t.  lord  pres.  of  the  council 
under  Earl  Grey  from  Nov.  1830  to  Nov.  18.34.  under  Lord 
Melbourne  from  Apr.  1835  to  Sept.  1841,  and  under  Lord  John 
Russell  from  July  1846  to  Feb.  18.52.  For  many  yrs.  he  had 
been  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  upper  house  :  resigned  that 
position  in  1852.  but  in  Dec,  on  the  formation  of  the  Aber- 
deen ministry,  he  consented  to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
without  a  portfolio,  and  again  in  the  first  Palmerston  min- 
istry, Feb.  1855  to  Feb.  1858.  He  foi-med  a  splendid  hbrary 
and  collection  of  art-treasures,  was  a  patron  of  lit.,  and 
made  Lansdowne  House  the  centre  of  polite  society  in  Eng. 
He  was  a  trusted  adviser  and  friend  of  the  queen,  but  re- 
fused a  dukedom  and  the  premiership.  D.  Jan.  31.  186;}. — 
His  son,  Henry,  fourth  marquess,  b.  in  1815.  d.  in  July  1866 ; 
his  grandson.  Henry  Charles  Keith  Fitzmaurice.  fifth 
marquess,  b.  Jan.  14. 1845.  was  lord  of  the  treas.  (1868-72i  and 
under-sec.  of  state  for  war  (1872-74),  in  second  Gladstone 
ministry. 

liaiisdoivne  (William  Petty',  Marquess  of.  See  Shei.- 
Bi-RNE.  Earl  of, 

Lan'sing;,  city,  Allamakee  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  Miss. 
River.  81  m.  N.  of  Dubuque.    Pop.  1870.  1755 :  1880.  1811. 

Liansiug,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Ingham  co..  cap.  of  the 
State  of  Mich.,  is  situated  on  Grand  River,  about  100  m.  from 
its  mouth,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Cedar.  It  was  laid  out 
by  the  State  as  a  cap.  in  1847,  and  a  city  govt,  was  organized 
in  1859 :  is  situated  on  high  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  fine  water-power :  is  84  m.  W.  of  Detroit  and  60  ni. 


New  St.ite  Capitol  (L:iiising.  Mii.li.;. 

S.  W.  of  Saginaw.  It  has  an  opera-house,  a  commercial 
coll.,  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  State  Reform  School,  State 
Inst,  for  the  Blind.  State  Library  of  40.tW  vols.,  and  a  noted 
mineral  spring.  The  State  capitol,  completed  in  1877,  cost 
$1,500,000.  Pop.  1870,  .5241  ;  1880.  8:319  :  ISW,  9779.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  by  J.  W.  Kini;.  Ei>.  '"  Rkpi-blican.'"1 

lianslng:  (John),  b.  at  Albany.  N.  Y'..  Jan.  30.  1754 ; 
studied  law  in  Albany  and  New  York  :  served  in  the  Revo- 
luti(mary  war  as  military  sec.  to  Gen.  Schuyler:  was  for  7 
yrs.  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  4  yrs.  mayor  of  Albany  ; 
member  of  the  Old  Cong.  1784-88  ;  member  of  the  State  con- 
vention for  considering  the  U.  S.  const.,  which  he  opposed, 
leaving  the  convention:  com.  in  1790  to  settle  the  Vt.  con- 
troversy :  appointed  judge  of  N.  Y.  supreme  court  Sept.  28, 
179*1,  chief-iustice  Feb.  15,  17!»8,  and  chancellor  of  the  State 
from  Oct.  21,  l.-^M,  to  1814.     D.  Dec.  12,  1S29. 

Laii'slnsbiiro:!),  on  R.  R.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  3  m. 
N.  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  River,  nearly  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mohawk  :  is  connected  with  Troy  by  a  street 
R.  R..  and  with  Waterford  by  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson. 
Named  from  the  founder.  Abraham  J.  Ljinsing.  who  settled 
here  in  1771.     Pop.  1870.  6:372:  188i).  74;i.'. 

L.aiita'iia,  a  genus  of  mostly  tropical  shrubs  of  the 
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vervain  family  :  several  cultivated  for  ornament  in  green- 
houses and  sinnmer  jjardens,  having  showy  flowers,  some 
of  ciiantreable  eok)rs. 

L.aii'terii-lly,  a  name  given  to  some  insects  of  the  family 
Fulgorid<¥,  which  are  reputed  to  emit  a  lig'ht  from  the  fore- 
head. They  are  nearly  3  inches  long,  and  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  Hemiptera. 

Laii'tlianuni  [Gr.  XavOdveiv,  "to  escape  notice"],  an 
elementary  metal  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  to  which  Mo- 
sander.  its'discoverer.  in  1839  gave  this  name,  because  it  had 
remained  concealed,  in  combination  with  reriuni,  for  3(i  yrs. 
The  3  rare  and  curious  metals,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and 
didymium,  are  usually  found  in  combination  in  the  minerals 
cerite,  allanite,  rrmromontite,  mosandnte,  etc.  Carbonate  of 
lanilianom  oxide,  or  lanthana,  is  a  white  oxide,  like  lime  or 
magnesia,  very  heavy,  density  about  6,  which  absorbs  car- 
lionic  acid  and  water  from  the  air,  and  slakes  with  water, 
like  lime,  to  a  hydrate. 

Iian'za  (Giovanni),  b.  in  1815  at  Vignala.  Piedmont; 
studied  med.  ;  in  1848  was  elected  M.  P. ;  in  185.5  entered  the 
cabinet  of  Cavour  as  minister  of  public  education,  and  in 

1858  exchanged  this  office  with  the  ministry  of  finance  ;  in 

1859  resigned  ;  in  18(54  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior under  La  Marmora,  but  retired  in  1865 ;  as  pres.  of 
Pari,  he  opposed  the  financial  policy  of  the  ministry  of 
Meuabrea,  and  resigned  his  presidency  when  tlie  ministry 
triumphed.  His  re-election  in  1869  caused  the  dissolution 
of  the  ministry,  and  lie  now  undertook  to  form  a  new  cabi- 
net himself.  He  became  minister  of  the  interior,  and  tried 
to  introduce  the  greatest  possible  parsimony,  but  as  the 
annexation  of  the  papal  states  in  1870  took  place  while  he 
held  offloe,  large  expenses  for  the  army  and  navy  were 
necessary.  The  cabinet  of  L.  was  overtln-own  in  1873.  He 
continued,  however,  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    D.  Mar.  9,  1882. 

Liaocooii,  la-ok'o-on  [Gr.  AaoKowf],  a  Trojan  priest  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Sinon's  wooden  horse  into 
Troy,  and  was,  with  his  2  sons,  slain  by  2  great  serpents 
from  the  sea.  The  death  of  L.  and  his  sons  is  the  subject 
of  a  noble  group  now  existing  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Agesander,  Athenodorus  (his  son),  and  Polydorus, 
llhodian  artists  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Titus. 

liaodice'a  [Gr.  AaoSiKaia],  the  name  of  6  Gr.  cities  built 
by  the  Seleucidie,  munarchs  of  the  Syrian  empire,  who  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  (ireat  were  inheritors  of  his  E. 
conquests,  5  of  them  having  been  named  in  honor  of  Lao- 
dice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  one  in  lionor  of  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos. — I.  Laodicea  Combusta  [Gr.  Karaxe- 
Kav/ueurj,  the  "burned  "],  now  Ladik;  situated  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Iconium  on  the  high-road  from  Gr.  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
varit)usly  assigned  to  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Galatia,  as  the 
boundaries  of  those  provs.  were  changed.  Imperial  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a  large  city. — II.  Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  now  Eski-Hissar, 
a  city  in  the  8.  W.  of  Phrygia,  near  Colossse,  40  m.  E.  of 
Ephesus  and  6  m.  W.  of  Hierapolis,  situated  on  the  spur  of 
a  hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Asopus  and  Caprus  rivers, 
which  here  fall  into  tlie  Lyons,  was  originally  called  Dios- 
polis  and  afterward  Thoas,  and  having  been  rebuilt  by  An- 
tiochus II.  (Theos),  260  b.  c,  was  named  from  his  wife 
Laodice.  From  tlie  Syrian  monarchs  it  passed  to  the  kings 
oi  Pergamus,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Rom.  empire  on  the 
death  of  Attains  III.,  133  b.  c.,  when  it  became  the  cap.  of 
the  vast  prov.  of  Greater  Phrygia,  and  was  the  official  resi- 
dence of  Cicero  during  his  proconsulate  in  Asia  (49-.50).  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  ch.  having  been  founded  by  Paul.  The  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  re- 
stored, and  was  the  seat  of  2  important  gen.  councils  of  the 
(^hr.  Ch.  It  was  again  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  494, 
was  captured  by  crasaihis  in  1199,  by  Turks  in  1255,  and 
destroyed  by  Tamerlaiie  in  1402. — III.  Laodicea  ad  Make,  a 
city  of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  now  Latakia. 

liaon'  [Late  Lat.  Lavdnnum],  town  of  Fr.,  the  anc. 
Lugdunum  Clavatmn,  the  Bibrax  of  Caesar,  cap.  of  the  dept. 
of  Aisne,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
with  a  wall  flanked  with  towers.  Its  Gothic  cathedral, 
built  1114,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  city  was  the 
scene  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  948,  was  taken  by  the 
Eng.  in  1429,  was  memorable  in  the  wars  of  Nap.  I.  and  in 
the  Franco-Ger.  war  of  1870,  having  capitulated  to  the  Gers. 
Sept.  9.    Pop.  10,268. 

La'os,  country  of  Farther  India,  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  S.  of  Chi.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Chi.  prov.  of  Yun- 
nan, E.  by  Tonquin  and  Anam,  S.  by  8iam,  and  W.  by  the 
Shan  states.  Area  and  pop.  entirely  uncertain.  L.  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Me-kong  or  Cambodia  River,  the  valley  of 
which  is  productive  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  gums,  betel- 
nuts,  and  other  fruits,  which  with  teak,  sandal- wood,  and 
gold-dust  form  the  chief  exports.  The  tribes  of  L.  have 
since  the  18th  century  acknowledged  a  nominal  dependence 
upon  Siam.  The  people  are  related  to  the  Burmese.  Cap. 
Chiengmai. 

lia'ou-Tsze,  otherwise  l<ao-T»ieii,  L>ao-t8ee,  or 
Liao-kiiiii,  a  ('hi.  moral  philos.  whose  teachings  have 
many  points  in  common  with  those  of  Sankhya  Booddha,  of 
whom  he  was  contemporary.  He  was  b.  about  604 :  was 
state  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  records  at  the  imperial 
court :  having  resolved  to  retire  from  Chi.  to  India,  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  on  the  border,  Han-kow,  where  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  gen.  Yun-hi  to  at  least  leave  some 
record  of  his  doctrines  in  a  book.  He  did  so,  the  result 
being  the  Lao-lse  yVw-te-kinr/  ("  The  Road  to  Virtue").  L.-T. 
makes  all  things  proceed  from  and  live  in  an  infinite  First 
Cause,  which  he  calls  Tav.  He  placed  moral  perfection  in 
the  individual,  in  independent  realizing  of  truth,  and  in  self- 
discipline,  being  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  Confucius, 
who  exhorted  blind  obedience  to  old  customs  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  anc.  sages.  From  his  disquisitions  on  Tau, 
the  great  cause  and  spring  of  life  and  morals,  or  that  which 


with  him  takes  the  place  of  the  Deity  or  the  Absolute, 
L.  T.  became  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  religions  of  Chi., 
known  as  the  Tauist.  L.-T.  lived  in  a  great  age.  "  He  was 
contemporary  with  Booddha  in  India,  with  Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk.  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  in  Judaea,  with  Thales, 
Anaximander.  Pythagoras,  Heraclites,  and  Xenophanes  in 
Gr.,  while  at  the  same  time  an  immense  reformation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  took  place  in  Persia."  It  seems  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  some  of  this  Western  influence  had 
I'eached  him.  (See  T/ie  Spfcvlafwnfi  of  the  Old  Philos.  Lau- 
tsze  on  Af</ii///n/su:<i,  Poli/>/.  and  Morality,  by  John  Chalmers.) 
[From  or'tri.  (ui.  in  J.'s  t'nir.  Ci/c.,  by  C.  G.  Leland.] 

l.a  Pazde  Ayaciiclio,  city  of  Bolivia,  the  cap.  of  the 
dept.  of  La  Paz,  at  an  elevation  of  12,226  ft.  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Chuqueapo ;  well  built,  with  an  agreeable  cli- 
mate, and  beautifully  situated  ;  was  founded  in  1548  ;  is  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  Bolivia ;  has  a  beautiful  cathedral, 
auniv.,  schools  of  law,  etc.     Pop.  from  70,000  to  80,000. 

liapeer',  city  and  R.  li.  June,  cap.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich., 
60  m.  N.  of  Detroit.     Pop.  1870,  1772  ;  1880,  2911  ;  1884,  2897. 

La  Perouse,  lah  pa-rooz',  de  (Jean  Fkan^ois  de  Ga- 
i^AUP),  Count,  b.  near  Albi,  P'r.,  Aug.  22,  1741  ;  entered  the 
navy  in  1756  ;  served  in  the  .\mer.  war  of  independence,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  expedition  which 
Louis  XVI.  fitted  out,  and  which  left  Brest  Aug.  1,  1785. 
Doubling  Cape  Horn,  he  followed  the  Amer.  coast  to  Mon- 
terey, Cal.,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  followed  the  Asiatic 
coast  from  Manila  to  Petropaulovsk.  From  this  place  he 
sent  his  journals  and  charts  to  Paris,  and  in  Sept.  1787  he 
started  southward.  A  letter  was  received  from  him  dated 
Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7,  1788,  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
to  the  Isle  de  France  by  way  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  but 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  him.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  shipwrecked  in  1788  at  Vanikoro,  in  the  New  Hebri- 
des group  of  islands. 

Lap'Iiain  (Increase  Allen),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y'.,  Mar.  7,  1811 ;  was  a  civil  engineer  and  employed  on 
the  Miami,  Welland,  and  Louisville  canals ;  sec.  of  the  O. 
canal  commission  1833-35,  and  early  won  fame  as  a  botanist 
and  geologist.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  he  held  many  public  offices.  In  1862  he  became  pres. 
of  the  Wis.  Historical  Society ;  pub.  valuable  papers  and 
works  on  the  geog.,  geoL,  mineralogy,  and  hist,  of  Wis., 
and  prepared  a  memorial  to  Cong,  showing  the  necessity  of 
storm-predictions,  the  suggestions  of  wliich  were  subse- 
quently carried  out.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  2  yrs.,  until,  in  consequence  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion, he  was  superseded.    D.  Sept.  14, 1875. 

L<ai>'idary  |  Lat.  lapidai'iits,  a  "  stonecutter,"  from  lapis, 
a"  stone,"  liut  limited  to  one  who  works  on  precious  stones]. 
By  some  writers  a  distinction  is  observed  between  the  en- 
graver of  ff(>/is  and  cameos  and  the  L.,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  merely  prepare  precious  stones  for  jewelry  by  cut- 
ting and  polishing  them.  Of  late  yrs.,  as  a  great  demand  has 
sprung  up  for  imitations  of  anc.  Scotch  jewelry  and  for  Ger. 
beads,  all  of  agate,  carnelian,  and  other  third-class  stones, 
the  L.  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  this  class  of  work. 

Lapidary.  In  writing,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  style 
peculiar  to  inscriptions,  and  which  derives  its  name  from 
lapis,  a  "stone,"  from  being  commonly  applied  to  monu- 
ments. As  it  was  developed  at  a  tiftie  when  Lat.  was  prin- 
cipally used  for  such  purposes,  its  rules  are  in  reference  to 
that  lang.  It  has  its  special  rules,  its  consecrated  abbrevia- 
tions, its  ready-made  formulas,  and  its  conventional  archa- 
isms. It  affects  to  be  anc.  and  unchangeai)le  by  perpetuating 
words  no  longer  in  common  use,  and  exerts  itself  chiefly  to 
be  concise,  without  neglecting  great  words  or  pompous 
forms.  It  is  very  difficult  to  write  well,  and  in  anc.  forms 
is  much  more  difficult  to  read,  owing  to  the  abbreviations, 
by  which  words  are  often  represented  by  single  letters. 

'La'pls  Ijaz'uli  [Lat.  laiiis,  "  stone,"  and  Ar.  azid, 
"  heaven  "],  a  natural  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  with  a 
small  amount  of  sulphurets,  crystallizing  in  the  monometric 
system,  and  of  a  beautiful  Berlin-blue  color.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles. 

Lap'itliae  [AairiOai],  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  race  of  Thes- 
salians,  the  descendants  of  Lapithes,  a  son  of  Apollo,  whose 
king  was  Pirithous,  son  of  Ixion.  They  overcame  the  Cen- 
taurs in  a  bloody  war,  but  were  humbled  by  Hercules. 

Laplace,  lah-plahss',  de  (Pieuiie  Simon),  Marquis,  h.  at 
Beaumont-en-Auge,  in  Normandy,  Mar.  23,  1749  ;  ed.  at  the 
Coll.  of  Caen  and  the  military  school  of  Beaumont ;  at  the 
age  of  18  Paris  became  his  residence ;  2  papers  on  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities  printed  at  the  Acad,  during  the  en- 
suing 5  or  6  yrs.  are  mentioned  by  the  Acad,  as  chosen  for 
publication  among  many.  He  was  elected  an  associate, 
and  in  1785  a  member.  His  more  important  investigations 
are  his  improvements  of  tlie  lunar  theory,  his  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jui>iler  and  Saturn's 
motions,  his  theory  of  the  tides,  his  work  on  probabilities. 
Newton's  newly  discovered  law  of  gravitation  had  been  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  lunar  motions  as  with  one  im- 
portant exception  to  reconcile  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  theory  :  the  unexplained  exception  was  "  that  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon  has  been  accelerated  from  century  to 
century  by  a  minute  quantity,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands of  yrs.  has  become  recognizable."  The  earliest  au- 
thentic observations  of  eclipse,  made  at  Babylon  in  the  yrs. 
719,  720,  721,  show  that  they  occurred  V^  hours  sooner  tlian 
if  the  present  mean  motion  of  the  moon  then  obtained. 
The  interval  has  been  longer  than  it  should  have  been 
found  to  be,  and  hence  tlie  motion  less  rapid  in  former  cen- 
turies. As  regards  the  moon's  orbit,  "  the  effect  has  been 
that  ^t  each  lunation  she  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  during  the  last  by  one  fourteenth  of  an  inch  !  thus  de- 
scribing a  spiral  of  almost  iiifinitely  slow  convergence." 

To  understand  the  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly  as 
finally  given  by  L.  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  the 
action  of  central  forces  the  angular  velocity  of  a  satellite 
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about  its  piiinary  will  be  iuoreased  by  an  increase  of  the 
central  force  :  that  the  effect  of  the  sun's  attraction  on  the 
moon  and  earth  is.  on  the  whole,  to  diminish  the  central 
force  between  these  bodies  by  a  minute  ciuanlity  propor- 
tional to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  sun's  distance.  The  dis- 
turbius:  effect,  therefore,  of  the  sun's  attraction  is  to  make 
the  moon's  motions  less  rapid  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  :  and  whatever  diminishes  Mi»-  distuvbinK  effect  acceler- 
ates the  moon's  motion.  Now.  thoufrh  the  earth's  7nean 
distance  from  the  sun  has  not  varied,  the  eccentricity  of  its 
orbit  has  been  diminishinir  from  the  earliest  historic  times, 
and  with  it  the  lUtrar/e  inverse  cube  of  the  distance.  Hence, 
the  secular  (/<vv/e'/v7/jb//  of  the  moon  above  described  :  which, 
however,  as  also  its  approximation  to  the  earth,  must  cease 
with  the  attainment  of  minimum  eccentricity  by  the  earth's 
orbit,  when  the  reverse  effects  will  ensue.  Tlie  amount  of 
acceleration  is  now  about  10"  of  Ion.  in  a  century. 

A  comparison  of  anc.  observations  with  modern  revealed 
an  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  and  a  retar- 
dation of  that  of  Saturn,  whereas  modern  observations 
alone  show  a  contrary  effect  to  be  in  progress.  .The  reveal- 
ing after  many  yrs.  of  study  of  the  source  of  the  resulting 
discrepancy  between  astronomical  tables  and  observation 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  its  au- 
thor. Tidal  theories,  previous  to  L. 's  investigations,  pre- 
sumed the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
to  be  in  motionless  e(|nilil)rium  between  the  forces  of  grav- 
ity and  the  solar  and  lunar  attractions.  L.  had  the  bold- 
ness to  attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  which  account 
is  taken  of  the  tnolioiis  (relatively  to  the  earths  which  the 
fluid  particles  must  receive  in  order  to  produce  the  tides ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  forces  required  to  produce  them.  The 
doctrine  of  Probabilities  — the  subjecting  to  the  rigor  of 
mathematical  methods  subjects  which  know  no  law  u.  e-  of 
chance)— funiislies  the  most  subtle  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  fascinating  of  problems,  occupying  as  it  were  a 
borderland  to  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Mathematics.  The 
Thiorie  aimlyliqne  sur  ien  ProbabiUtts  of  L.  is  regarded  as 
the  ablest  specimen  of  mathematical  writing  of  his  age.  L. 
is  the  inventor  of  the  most  powerful  calculus,  known  gen- 
erally as  that  of  Laplace's  Coefficients.  His  longest  and 
most  systematic  work,  the  Micanique  Celeste,  is  a  compen- 
dium of  the  problems  of  phys.  astron.  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  a  century,  but  which  are  treated  by  methods 
mainly  original  with  himself.  This  work  is  justly  con- 
sidered his  most  imperishable  monument. 

For  a  short  time  L.  was  one  of  Nap.'s  ministers.  The 
cause  of  disagreement  is  unknown,  but  his  was  not  the 
character  of  mind  best  fitted  for  politics  or  diplomacy,  and 
he  was  evidently  out  of  liis  element.  D.  Mar.  5,  18"27.  His 
last  words  were",  "  Ce  que  nous  contiaissons  est  pen  de  chose  ; 
ce  que  nous  iqnoronsest  immense.'''  J.  G.  Barxard. 

Lapland  and  tlie  liapps.  Lapland  ( "  the  land  of  the 
Lapps  ''  I  is  the  name  given  to  a  terr.  of  Is .  Europe  stretching 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  White  Sea. 
It  is  divided  between  Xor.,  Swe.,  and  Kus.  The  gen.  aspect 
of  the  country  is  rather  forbidding.  A  severe  winter  of  9 
months,  during  which  the  sun  does  not  rise  for  3  months  :  a 
short  hot  summer  in  July  and  Aug.,  during  which  the  sim 
does  not  set :  a  spiing  and  a  fall  of  a  couple  of  weeks- 
such  is  the  climate.  Forests  of  pine  and  birch  cover  tlie  S. 
parts  of  the  country  ;  barley  and  potatoes  may  be  raised  as 
far  as  70°  X.  lat..  but  only  in  a  few  valleys.  On  the  large 
table-land  nothing  grows  but  lichens  and  mosses,  on  which 
the  large  herds  of  reindeers  feed.  The  Lapps  belong  to  the 
Lapponian  subdivision  of  the  Tschudic  races,  of  the  Finnic 
group  of  the  Turanian  family.  They  entered  Europe  from 
the  S.,  with  other  Fiimic  tribes,  before  the  European  his- 
torical period.  Their  dwellings  on  the  E.  side  of  the  conti- 
nent extended  as  far  S.  as  the  lower  Volga,  but  they  were 
long  ago  driven  from  their  old  liome  by  the  pressure  of 
Finns,  Slavs,  and  others,  until  they  have  been  crowded 
into  their  present  seat.  The  Lappish  countries  now  are 
Lappmark  in  Swe..  Kus.  L.  to  the  White  Sea,  and  Finnmark, 
or  the  March  of  the  Finns,  in  I'jiper  ;Nor.,  where  many  of 
them  live.  The  Lapps  subject  to  Rus.  are— (li  those  of  the 
duchy  of  Finland,  N. ;  (2)  those  of  the  go\-t.  of  Archangel. 

The  Lapps  of  the  Rus.  empire  have  as  provincial  natives 
of  non-Riis.  stock  an  organization  and  rights  distinctly  rec- 
ognized by  the  govt.  But  a  narrow  policy  is  exercised 
toward  them,  and  less  done  for  their  improvement  than  in 
Xor.,  and  more  especially  in  Swe.  They  seem  to  be  physi- 
cally inferior  to  the  Finns,  though  they  are  hardy  and  cour- 
ageous. The  Laplanders  are  wild,  savage,  and  dull,  small 
of  stature,  with  large  head,  short  neck,  small  gray-reddish 
eyes,  hair  dark  brown,  beard  short,  hands  long,  legs  thin, 
abdomen  projecting,  the  result  of  improper  or  insufficient 
food,  complexion  light,  chin  protruding,  cheek-bones  prom- 
inent. In  disposition  they  are  peaceable,  but  too  slavish. 
They  appear  frank  and  simple,  but  are  knavish  and  treach- 
erous. The  Lajjp  is  a  herdsman.  Like  the  Finn,  he  catches 
the  fish  of  the  lakes,  but  his  reindeer  is  his  prin.  means  of 
subsistence.  In  winter  the  mt.  Lapp  of  Finnmark  hunts  or 
fights  the  wolf.  In  the  summer  the  reindeers  go  by  habit 
or  instinct  to  the  coast,  each  owner  marking  his  own  herd 
in  the  ears.  Latterly,  steam  communication  between  Ber- 
gen. Trondheim,  and  Ilammerfest  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  trade.  But  from  Haminerfest  X.  and  X.  E.  reindeers 
complete  the  line  of  connnunication. 

The  Lapps  of  L.  resemble  those  of  Scandinavia,  but  are 
much  behind  them  in  education,  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Their  lang.  differs  more  and  more  from  the  Lappish 
of  Nor.  and  Finland,  the  extreme  Lapps  scarcely  under- 
standing each  other.  There  is  much  heathenism  among 
them.  Their  Christianity,  nominally  Greek,  consists  in  little 
more  than  mumbling  a  prayer.  The  Swe.  and  Nor.  Lapps 
are  Lutherans,  and  of  these  all  the  adults  are  able  to  read. 
The  Lapps  believe  in  supernaturally  wise  men.  Their  noaids 
or  magicians  are  both  tlicir  oracles  and  physicians,  the  me- 
dium between  the  human  and  the  divine,  able  to  control  the 


spirit  world  in  a  degree  to  make  it  favorable  to  mankind. 
The  Lapps  are  subject  to  nervous  excitement.  In  ch.  a  con- 
tagious furor  sometimes  takes  place.  Some  Lapps  claim  to 
have  the  power  of  selling  favorable  winds  to  sailors,  and 
this  superstition  is  believed  in  by  Swe.,  Nor.,  and  Rus.  peas- 
ants.    [From  orig.  art.  hi  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  E.  Tobket.] 

l.a  Plata.     See  Argentine  Cosfederatios. 

L.a  Plata,  Rio  de.    See  Plata.  Rio  de  la. 

liaporte',  city  and  R.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  Laporte  co., 
Ind..  .Ml  m.  E.  of  Chicago  and  12  m.  S.  of  Lake  Mich.,  is  the 
seat  of  Ind.  Med.  Coll..  and  is  close  to  a  chain  of  7  beautiful 
lakes,  traversed  by  steamers.     Pop.  1870,  6581 :  1880,  C19.y 

liaporte  City,  la      See  Appendix. 

L<ap'penberg  (Johaxn  >L\rtin».  LL.D..  b.  at  Hamburg 
July  30.  17W  :  studied  med.  at  Edinburgh  and  law  at  Lond., 
Berlin,  and  Gottingen  ;  was  for  a  time  minister  resident  for 
Hamburg  at  Berlin  :  became  in  1823  keeper  of  the  archives 
at  Hamburg,  and  was  in  18.tO  plenipotentiaiy  in  Frankfort 
conference.  His  best  work.  Geschichte  ron  England,  is  the 
standard  authority  for  early  Eng.  hist.    I).  Nov.  28.  1865. 

Liap'vt'ing  [su  called  from  the  flapping  of  its  wings  in 
flight],  or  Pee'wit  [named  from  its  note],  the  Vanellus 
cHstatus.  a  game-bird  common  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  Old  World,  of  the  plover  family. 

Lar'aniie  City,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Albany  co..  Wyo.  Terr., 
57  m.  N.  W.  of  Cheyenne,  and  7122  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  laid  out  in  Apr.  1868,  when  the  R.  R.  reached  this  point ; 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Laramie  Plains.  A  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  passes  through  the  city,  fed  bv  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  few  m.  E.    Pop.  1880,  2696. 

l<araniie  ITIountains,  a  range  rising  at  the  Red 
Buttes,  near  the  Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.  Terr.,  and  extend 
ing  in  a  curve  S.  to  the  Ark.  River,  near  Long's  Peak  in  Col., 
forming  a  wall  which  closes  in  the  Laramie  Plains  to  the 
N.  E.  and  E.  Geologically,  it  is  composed  of  a  nucleus  of 
red  syenite,  with  margins  of  fossiliferous  formation,  Car- 
boniferous, Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  in  some 
places  lignite  Tertiary,  the  beds  inclining  from  a  central 
axis  at  different  angles.  This  range  is  connected  with  the 
Big  Honi  Mts.  and  the  Black  Hills  by  low  anticlinals  ex- 
tending across  the  prairie,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Rocky 
^It.  region.  The  numerous  branches  of  the  Platte  rise  in 
this  range,  of  which  the  prin.  summit  is  Laramie  Peak.  Coal 
has  been  found  in  them. 

Laramie  Plains,  an  elevated  table-land  in  Wyo.  Terr., 
lying  S.  of  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte,  between  the  Laramie 
Mts.  on  the  N.  E.  and  the  Medicine  Bow  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  on  the  S.  W..  watered  by  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie 
and  Medicine  Bow  rivers.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding mts.  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
mean  altitude  of  the  plain  being  above  7000  ft.,  tne  summer 
is  always  short  and  the  winter  severe.  Beds  of  iron  and  coal 
have  been  found. 

liarch  [Gr.  Adptf],  trees  of  the  gewxsLanr.  conifers  with 
deciduous  leaves.  The  Laiix  Europcta,  called  "Scotch 
larch  "  in  this  country,  is  not  a  native  of  G.  Brit.,  though 
vei-y  extensively  grown  there.  Its  wood  is  valuable.  (For 
the  Amer.  L.,  see  Hackmatack.) 

liard  [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  tardum],  the  oily  part  of  hog's 
fat.  extracted  by  melting  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  extensively  used  for  cuhnary  purposes  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  illuminating  oil,  pomades.unguents, 
and  soaps.  The  composition  of  L.  is  62  parts  oleine  to  38 
of  stearlne  and  palmitine.  the  former,  called  lai-d  oil,  being 
used  for  lubricating  machinery  and  for  illumination,  while 
the  latter  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  hard 
candles.  L.  is  the  chief  material  employed  in  pharmacy, 
in  combination  with  vegetable  balsams  and  oils,  for  the 
preparation  of  unguents  and  cerates,  for  which  purpose, 
however,  only  the  best  quality  can  be  advantageously  used. 
L.  oil  is  exported  from  the  U.  S.  in  immense  quantities, 
chiefly  to  Fr.,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  the  adulteration  of 
olive  "oil.  L.  oil  is  often  mixed  with  25  per  cent  of  rosin,  the 
latter  substance  forming  an  acid  which  protects  the  oleine 
from  its  tendency  to  rancidity  when  exposed  to  dampness, 
and  also  increasing  its  power  of  illumination.  The  melting- 
point  of  pure  L.  varies  from  78°  to  87°  F. 

L.ard'ner  (Dionysus),  LL.D..  b.  at  Dublin  Apr.  3,  179.3, 
grad.  at  Dublin  Univ.  1817  ;  remained  in  his  coll.,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  time  chaplain,  until  1827 :  became  in  1828  prof, 
of  astron.  and  physics  in  the  Univ.  of  Lond.;  resided  1840-45 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  "afterward  m  Paris.  The  greatest  of  his 
works  was  the  publication  of  the  Cabinet  Cyc.  in  i:34  vols., 
composed  of  a  series  of  treatises,  partly  written  by  himself ; 
also  produced  a  work  on  the  Steam-Enqine  and  a  series  of 
llandfxxtks  upon  science.    D.  Apr.  29.  1859. 

Gardner  (James  L.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  20.  1802.  in  Pa. ; 
entered  the  navy  as  indpn.  May  10.  1820 :  lieut.  1828.  com- 
mander 1851.  capt.  1861.  com.  186'2,  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  1804;  commanded  U.  S.  frigate  Sustjuehanria  at 
battle  of  Pt.  Roval.  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  and  bravery.     D.  Apr.  12,  1881. 

Kiardner  (Nathaniel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hawkshurst.  Eng., 
June  6.  1684  ;  studied  at  Itrecht  and  Leyden  1699-1703  ;  was 
long  minister  of  (.rutched  Friars,  Lond.  Wrote  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Uosjttl  Hist.,  a  Hist,  of  the  Ajxtftles  and  Eiangelists, 
and  other  works.    D.  July  24,  1768. 

Lare'do,  R.  K.  iunc,  cap.  of  Webb  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  2iXl  m.  above  its  mouth,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  high-road  between  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and 
Saltillo,  Mex.,  400  m.  S.  W.  of  the  former  city,  was  founded 
bv  Sp.  settlers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  ceuturj-  as  a 
frontier  town  of  Mex.  On  the  annexation  of  Tex.  to  the 
U.  S.  many  of  the  Mex.  inhabs.  moved  across  the  river  and 
founded  Nuevo  Laredo.     Pop.  1870.  2(^46  ;  188tl,  aV21. 

La'res  (pi.  of  lar,  Etruscan  for  "lord"],  in  the  religion 
of  anc.  Rome,  were  tutelary  spirits.  The  domestic  L.  were 
originallv  the  svuritsof  the  departed  members  of  the  family. 
The  L.  differed  from  the  Manes,  which  were  spirits  that 
were  supposed  to  hover  near  the  tomb.    The  Penates  iu- 
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eluded  otlier  domestic  spirits,  not  ancestral.  Public  L.  liad 
care  of  highways,  sliips,  fields,  etc. 

liaric'io,  or  Corsicaii  Pine  (Pinvs  Laricio),  a  large 
pine  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  wliich  grows  well  in  the  most  bar- 
ren sands  and  has  been  extensively  planted  in  the  Lande.sof 
S.  W.  Fr.,  transforming  a  waste  into  valuable  plantations. 

liarimore,  Dak.     See  Appendix. 

liark  [A.-S.  laferc;  Scotch,  lai'i'ock],  a  popular  name  of 
several  passerine  birds  of  the  group  Oscines  (singers).  The 
true  L.  are  of  the  family  Alaudidje,  of  which  the  skylark  of 
the  Old  World  (Alatida  arvensis)  is  the  typical  spirit.  This 
most  interesting  bird  is  a  great  favorite,  from  its  sweet 
song,  which  it  sends  forth  while  soaring  aloft  in  clear 
weather.     It  is  to  some  e,\tent  naturalized  in  the  U.  iS. 

Lark'^piir,  a  ))opular  name  of  the  herbs  of  the  genus 
DelphiiiiKm,  of  the  Kanunculus  family.  They  are  poisonous 
herbs,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  med.  Several  are  favorite 
garden  flowers. 

liar'iied,  city,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Ark.  Kiver.  is  station  for  Ft.  Larned.     Pop.  1880,  1006. 

Liarned  (William  Augustus),  b.  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
June  'Zi,  1806,  grad.  at  Yale  1826  ;  taught  in  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
1826-28 ;  tutor  and  theological  student  at  Yale  1828-31  ; 
was  ordained  1834-35  pastor  of  a  C'ongl.  ch.  at  Millbury, 
Mass. ;  instructor  in  Heb.  and  Gr.  in  a  theological  school 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1835-37  ;  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  Eng.  lit.  in  Yale 
Coll.  1839-62.  Prepared  an  ed.  of  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  ; 
ed.  of  New  Encjlander  1854-55.    D.  Feb.  3,  1862. 

Iia  Roclieloucauld,  lah  rosh-foo-ko',  de  (Francois), 
Dlike,  prince  of  Marsillac,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  15,  1613;  served 
for  some  time  in  the  army ;  took  part  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Anne  of  Aus.  and  Richelieu,  which  ended  with  his 
banishment  from  Paris.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in 
1642  he  returned  to  the  court,  but  being  poorly  rewarded  by 
the  queen,  he  sought  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Fronde,  but  after  1(560  he  gave  up  all  ambitious  plans  and 
lived  solely  for  lit.  and  social  enjoyment.  In  1662  appeared 
his  Mimoires,  and  In  1665  his  Reflexions.  D.  jNIar.  17,  1680. — 
Another  member  of  the  same  family,  Fran<,'ois  Alexandre 
Frederic  de  la  Rochefoucauld  -  Liancourt,  b.  at  Paris 
Jan.  11,  1747,  was  pres.  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1769  ; 
emigrated  in  1792  ;  lived  in  Eng.  and  the  U.  S.  ;  returned  to 
Fr.  in  1799 ;  was  much  in  public  life  under  the  Restoration 
as  an  advocate  of  liljcral  measures.  He  was  a  very  volumi- 
nous writer  ;  established  first  model-farm  in  Fr.,  introduced 
vaccination,  founded  a  .school  for  industry  and  art,  which 
developed  into  ficole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Chalons,  brought 
the  method  of  mutual  instruction  into  use,  and  established 
the  first  savings  bank  in  Fr.    D.  Mar.  27,  1827. 

Iia  Roeliejacquelein,  lah  rosh-zhahk-lan',  de  (Henri 
DU  Verger),  Count,  b.  at  the  chateau  of  La  Durbelliere,  Fr.. 
Aug.  1772 ;  became  a  leader  in  the  first  Vendean  war.  He 
took  part  in  all  the  early  battles  fought  in  Vendee  against 
the  republicans,  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  chief  of  all 
the  royalist  armies  he  defeated  twice  the  army  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  around  Autrain,  and  occupied  Le  Mans, 
La  Fleche,  Laval,  and  other  cities.  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Nouaille,  Mar.  4,  1794. 

liarrey,  lah-ra'  (Dominique  Jean),  Baron,  b.  at  Baudean, 
Fr.,  July  1766;  studied  surgery  with  his  uncle,  Larrey,  a 
surgeon  of  Toulou.se  ;  went  in  1787  to  Paris ;  entered  the 
navy ;  returned  to  Paris  ;  joined  the  army  in  1792 ;  invented 
the  ambulance  volante  1793,  and  was  made  surgeon-in-chief; 
served  in  Egypt,  Ger.,  and  Sp.  ;  was  made  a  baron  on  the 
field  of  Wagram  1809;  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz  and 
Waterloo  ;  made  numerous  improvements  in  operative  and 
clinical  surgery,  and  important  observations  in  gen.  med. 
D.  July  2.5,  1842. 

l.arrey  (Felix  Hippolyte),  M.  D..  Baron,  son  of  the 
preceding,  b.  Sept.  18,  1808 ;  entered  the  army,  and  in  1832 
received  liis  degree  at  Paris  ;  became  prof,  of  patiiology  at 
Val  de  Grace  1841 ;  sanitary  inspector  of  the  army  1858  ;  chief 
surgeon  in  It.  campaign  1859,  and  wrote  med.  and  surgical 
books  and  professional  papers. 

liartet'  (^douard),  b.  at  St.  Guerand,  Fr.,  in  1801 ;  was 
for  many  yrs.  prof,  of  fossil  palaeontology  in  the  JNluseum  of 
Nat.  Hist,  at  Paris.  Among  his  numerous  discoveries  are  the 
mammalian  remains  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Gers,  includ- 
ing entire  skeletons  of  Mastodon  angustidens,  and  affording 
the  first  proof  of  the  existence  of  fossil  monkeys  in  Europe. 
Subsequently  he  worked  in  developing  the  pala-ontological 
results  of  excavations  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Pitermi,  ami 
aided  in  exploring  the  caves  of  Perigord  and  publication  of 
the  results  in  the  lieH(juiee  Aquitaniav. 

liar'va  [Lat.  for  "mask,"  so  called  becau.se  it  was  once 
believed  to  conceal  a  perfect  insect],  in  the  life  of  most  in- 
sects and  of  many  Inferior  invertebrate  animals,  the  con- 
dition or  stage  of  development  which  follows  the  hatching 
of  the  egg,  and  which  in  most  insects  is  succeeded  bv  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  The  larvae  of  flies  (Diptera")  are 
called  maggots;  those  of  coleopterous  insects  are  grubs; 
those  of  moths  and  other  Lepidoptera  are  caterpillars. 

Lcaryngltis,  lar-in-ji'tis  [from  Gr.  Aapvyf,  "larvnx"], 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx. 
The  cause  is  generally  "a  cold,"  or  exposure  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature ;  the  symptoms  consist  of  hoarse- 
ness, a  sensation  of  tickling  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  and 
more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration.  Inhalations  of  in- 
fusion of  hops  may  be  used  every  2  or  3  hours  with  decided 
advantage.    (See  Throat.  Diseases  of.) 

liaryngoseope,  la-i-ing'go-skop  LGr.  Aoipv-yl,  "larynx," 
and  o-ico7reij',  to  "  examine  "],  an  instrument  employed  for 
examining  the  condition  of  the  diseased  larynx,  aiid  also 
for  observing  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  during  phonation. 
It  consists  of  2  mirrors ;  the  larger  one,  concave,  throws 
light  upon  the  smaller,  which  is  held  in  the  throat  of  the 
patient  and  illuminates  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  reversed  image  of  the  glottis,  vocal 
cords,  and  surrounding  parts.  It  is  of  great  value  in  treat- 
ing local  diseases  of  the  throat. 


Lia  Salle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  La  Salle  co..  III.,  on  the 
III.  River,  99  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  III.,  and  is  connected  with  Chicago  by  the 
III.  and  Mich.  Canal.  The  adjoining  city  of  Peru  is  practi- 
cally a  suburb  of  L.  S.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  within  the  city  limits.     Pop.  1870,  5200  ;  1880,  7847. 

L<a  Salle,  de  (Jean  Baptiste),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rheims,  Fr., 
Apr.  30,  1651 ;  became  a  cathedral  canon  at  Rheims  when  17 
yrs.  old  ;  became  a  priest  1761  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  ;  founded  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  an  order  which  received  papal  approval  in  1725. 
Numerous  miracles  are  credited  to  him,  and  in  1840  he  was 
declared  "  Venerable  "  by  Gregory  XVI.    D.  Apr.  7,  1719. 

l<a  Salle  (Rene  Robert  Cavelier),  Sieur  de,  b.  at  Rouen, 
Fr.,  in  1643  ;  became  a  Jesuit,  but,  renouncing  his  profes- 
sion, embarked  for  Canada  in  1666 ;  became  a  fur-trader  ;  in 
1669  set  out  to  find  the  N.  W.  passage  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes ;  explored  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  1671  discovered  the 
Ohio  ;  went  to  Fr.  in  1674  ;  was  ennobled  and  received  im- 
portant grants  in  Canada.  Returning  in  1678  from  another 
voyage  to  Fr.,  he  explored  the  great  lakes  ;  descended  the 
111.  and  the  Miss.,  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  Apr.  9, 1682,  and 
named  the  region  Louisiana.  In  1683  he  went  to  Fr.,  and 
tried  in  1684  to  plant  a  colony  in  La.,  but  landed,  in  Mar. 
1685,  in  Matagorda  Bay,  Tex.,  and  built  a  fort.  His  followers 
were  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  having  decided  to  go 
by  land  to  Canada,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  men  on 
the  banks  of  a  branch  of  Trinity  River,  Mar.  19,  1687. 

lias'car  [Hindoo,  las/ikar,  an  "army"],  properly  an  E.  I. 
camp-follower,  but  the  name  is  now  applied  in  the  E.  I.  to 
boatmen,  sailors,  and  other  low-caste  menials. 

Lia^'caris,  the  name  of  2  Gr.  grammarians  who  took 
refuge  in  W.  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gr.  empire 
by  the  Turks.  Andreas  Joannes,  b.  about  1445,  at  Rhyn- 
dacus  in  Phrygia,  whence  he  received  the  surname  Rhyn- 
dacenus,  lived  in  It.  and  Fr.  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  for  whom  he  produced  his  An/holoffia  Gneca ;  of 
Louis  XII.,  who  employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions ;  and  of  Leo  X.  and  Paul  III.  D.  in  1.53.5. — Constantine 
Lascaris  lived  mostly  at  the  court  of  Francesco  Sforza  in 
Milan,  where  he  wrote  his  Graminatica  Oneca,  but  he  also 
taught  in  Florence  and  Naples.    D.  in  1493. 

lias'kcr  (Edward),  b.  Oct.  14,  1829,  at  Jarocin,  Posen  ; 
studied  jurisprudence  and  math.  ;  spent  3  yrs.  in  Eng,  study- 
ing Eng.  const,  and  law,  and  received  in  1856  an  office  in  the 
Prus.  govt.  Since  1865,  in  which  yr.  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber from  Berlin  to  the  Prus.  house  of  deputies,  L.  has  de- 
voted himself  to  his  parliamentary  career.  At  first  his  po- 
litical conviction  allied  him  with  the  progressive  party,  but 
when  it  became  evident  that  Bismarck's  policy  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  a  united  Her.,  L.  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  national  liberal  party,  which  still  has  the 
majority  in  the  Pari.  In  the  internal  development  of  the 
empire  he  always  stood  for  the  strict  fulfilment  and  juai- 
clous  developmeut  of  the  law,  and  iu  pursuing  this  aim  he 
paid  regard  to  none.  On  all  important  laws  of  a  more  re- 
cent date,  especially  on  those  concerning  trade  and  traflBc, 
usury,  imprisonment  for  debt,  loans  with  premiums,  etc., 
he  exercised  a  decisive  influence.  The  later  development 
of  Bismarck's  internal  policy  he  strenuously  opposed.  D. 
in  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1884,  on  a  visit  to  America. 

l<as'!>ia,  Lihassa,  or  H'liassa.  the  cap.  of  Thibet, 
situated  in  lat.  29°  .30'  N.  and  Ion.  91°  40'  E.,  on  a  plain 
9500  ft.  above  the  sea  and  encircled  by  lofty  mts.  It  is  a 
very  lively  and  well-built  town,  with  a  pop.  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  80,000,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  precious 
stones,  gold,  etc.  Its  prin.  importance  it  derives  from  the 
Booddha-la,  a  temple,  with  adjoining  palaces,  monasteries, 
and  schools.  The  Booddha-la  is  the  residence  of  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  come  annually  to  visit  it, 
and  all  of  them  leave  behind  them  a  present. 

Lassalle  (Ferdinand).    See  Appendix. 

lias'sen  (Christian),  b.  at  Bergen,  Nor.,  Oct  22,  18(X»; 
studied  at  Christiania,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Paris,  and  Lond.  ; 
attracted  great  attention  by  his  Awwi  -snr  le  Pali  and  his  ed. 
of  Hitopudem  ;  became  prof,  in  Indian  langs.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Bonn  in  1830.  By  his  critical  eds.  and  linguistic,  archaeo- 
logical, and  historical  writings  he  became  the  founder  of 
the  study  of  Indian  lang.,  lit.,  and  hist,  in  Europe.  His 
prin.  work  is  his  Indudie  Alterlhumiiku iide.    D.  May  9,  1876. 

Lias'so  [Sp.  lazo],  or  Eiariat'  [Sp.  la  >iala],  a  long  thong 
of  hide  or  rope  used  by  Sp.-Amer.  herdsmen  and  hunters 
for  catching  cattle,  horses,  or  game.  A  running  noose  at 
the  end  is  dexterously  cast  over  the  neck  or  legs  of  the 
beast,  the  other  end  of  the  L.  being  fastened  to  the  saddle. 

La'sus  [Aacros],  son  of  Chabrinusor  (according  to  Schnei- 
dewin)  Charminus,  a  Gr.  dithyrambic  jioetand  hynm- writer 
of  Ilermione  in  Argolis,  fiourished  about  510  b.  c.  He  was 
the  reputed  teacher  of  Pindar.  Only  a  fragment  of  a  hymn 
to  Demeter  remains. 

Lias  Ve'gas,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  San  Miguel  co.,  N.  M.,  70 
m.  E.  of  Santa  Fe.  on  the  Pecos  River ;  has  hot  mineral 
springs.     Pop.  not  in  census  ;  about  1500. 

Latakl'ali,  or  Ladikl'yelt,  the  anc.  Laodicea  ad 
Mare,  town  in  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  many 
mosqties  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt,  especially  iu 
tobacco  :  bears  a  gen.  aspect  of  downfall.     Pop.  10,(X)0. 

Lat'eraii  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Rome  occupying 
the  site  of  the  estates  of  the  anc.  Rom.  family  Lateranus. 
The  2  prin.  buildings  situated  in  the  place  are  the  ch.  of  S. 
(Jiovanni  and  the  iialace.  In  the  Lateran  palace  Gregory 
XVL,  in  1843,  establislied  the  Museum  Gregorianum  Late- 
ranense  foranti(iuities,  the  Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums 
affording  no  more  space.  The  ch.  S.  (iiovanni  in  Laterano 
was  for  centuries  the  prin.  ch.  in  Christendom.  Five  great 
oecumenical  councils  were  held  in  its  vaults.  The  popes 
are  still  crowned  here,  and  from  the  balcony  of  its  front 
f  a(;ade  the  Holy  Father  bles.ses  the  people  on  Ascension  day. 

Lat'eraii  ('oiiw'ells,  held  in  the  ch.  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran in  ]{ome,  comprise  5  great  oecumenical  councils— viz.  (1) 
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that  convened  by  Calistus  II.  and  opened  Mar.  18.  1123,  by 
which  the  strife  between  tlie  popes  and  the  Ger.  emps.  con- 
eernins  investitnre  was  ended,  ci)  That  convened  by  Inno- 
cent II.  and  opened  Apr.  SO,  1139,  by  w)iich  the  anti-pope, 
Auacletus  11..  and  all  who  had  received  office  under  him, 
were  deposed.  (3)  That  convened  by  Alexander  III.  and 
opened  Mar.  •■i.  1179,  by  which  it  was  established  that  hence- 
forth the  election  of  the  popes  shall  be  confined  to  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  and  %  of  the  votes  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  lawful  election.  (-1)  That  convened  by  Innocent 
111.  and  opened  Nov.  11,  1215,  by  whicli  a  crusade  was  de- 
termined, the  Waldenses  were  condemned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  established.  (5)  That  convened  by 
Julius  II.,  opened  May  3,  1512,  and  closed  1517.  The  acts  of 
the  Council  of  F*isa  were  annulled,  the  concordat  concluded 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 

l<a'tes  [properly  la/o  or  lafi/s,  Gr.  Aoto<;1.  a  jrenus  of  large 
Perciform  fishes,  of  which  the  type  is  L.  niloticus,  from  wtiich 
Latopolis  in  Egypt  took  its  name.  This  fish  is  the  largest 
in  that  stream.  It  is  3  ft.  long  and  of  fine  flavor.  L.  nobilis 
is  an  excellent  food-fish  of  the  tidal  parts  of  the  Ganges. 

lia'tex  [Lat.  for  "juice  "],  the  thick,  milky  .iuice  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  the  milk-weed,  celandine,  etc.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  true  sap,  and  is  contained  in  a  set  of  tubes  called 
"  laticif erous  vessels."  Many  important  products,  such  as 
opium  and  caoutchouc,  are  the  dried  L.  of  some  one  or 
more  species  of  plants. 

lia'tliani  (John),  b.  at  Eltham,  England,  June  27,  1740 ; 
studied  med.  and  nat.  hist.  ;  established  himself  in  1763  as  a 
phys.  at  Dartford,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  the  Linna?an  Society.  Beside  papers  on  med. 
and  nat.  hist.,  he  was  the  author  of  a  Gen.  Hist,  of  Birds. 
D.  Feb.  4,  1837. 

Latliam  (Milto.n  S.).  b.  at  Columbus,  O..  May  23,  1827, 
grad.  at  Jeffei-son  Coll.,  Pa.,  1845 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Ala., 
and  was  clerk  of  courts  in  Russell  co.  184S-50 ;  clerk  of  re- 
corder's court,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  dist.  atty.  1850-51 :  M.  C. 
from  Cal.  1853-.55  ;  collector  of  port  of  San  Fi-ancisco  1855-57  ; 
gov.  of  Cal.  1860 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1861-67.    D.  Mar.  4,  1882. 

Siathani  (Robert  Gordon),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Billings- 
borough,  Eng.  ;  was  ed.  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  of  King's  Coll.  and  received  degrees  iu  arts 
and  in  med.  ;  became  a  lecturer  at  Middlesex  Hospital :  in 
1841  prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  in  Univ.  Coll..  Lond.  Wrote  Nat.  HiM. 
of  Man.  Man  and  his  Migrations,  and  several  philological 
works,  among  which  is  a  revised  ed.  of  Johnson's  l>ict. 

Latlie  [Fr.  tour  ;  Ger.  Drehbank],  a  machine  for  shaping 
materials  by  the  process  called  turning.  It  has  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms,  as  the  "  foot-lathe,"  the  "  engine-lathe,"  the 
"  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms."  In  the  L.  the  material 
to  be  shaped  is  sustained  by  2  "centres,"'  between  which  it 
is  given  a  motion  of  revolution,  while  a  turning-tool,  held 
by  the  hand  of  a  workman  or  by  a  tool-holder  attached  to 
and  moved  by  a  "slide-rest,"  ciits  away  the  exterior,  and 
gives  the  mass  the  shape  required  in  the  finished  piece. 

The  L.  was  known  in 
very  early  times.  Its  in- 
vention is  claimed  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  for  Talus, 
the  grandson  of  Daedalus, 
or  for  Theodore  of  Samos 
(740b.  c).  It  had  previous- 
ly been  used  in  turning 
vases  and  other  forms  in 
clay ;  and  the  potter's 
wheel,  which  is  a  kind  of 
L.,  was  in  use  among  the 
ancs.  Very  rude  L.  were 
used  in  Europe  at  a  period 
which  antedates  hist.,  and 
they  are  still  met  with  in 
sonie  parts  of  the  country. 
Turned  objects  in  wood 
were  exhibited  at  the  in- 
ternational exhibition  at 
Vienna  in  1873,  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Galiiia,  among  the 
Carpathian  forests,  on  these  old  L.  The  figure  represents 
this  lathe. 

L.  were  adapted  to  other  than  cylindrical  forms  of  revo- 
lution in  comparatively  modern  times.  The  engine-L.,  with 
its  slide-rest,  was  the  invention  of  Joseph  Braniah,  an  Eng. 
mech..  in  1794.  The  L.  for  turning  irregular  forms  was  in- 
vented by  an  Amer.  mech.,  Thomas  Blanchard,  about  1820. 
The  metal-worker's  engine-L.  has  been  variously  modified 
by  many  inventors.  The  most  efficient  and  perfect  ma- 
chines of  this  class  are  built  by  the  leading  manufacturei-s 
of  machine  tools  in  the  U.  S.  This  is  the  most  generally 
useful  and  most  indispensable  tool  of  the  whole  collection 
of  the  metal-worker,  and  it  is  hardly  less  important  in 
wood-working.  [From  oiig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'l/c,  by  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thurston.] 

La'tlirop  (John  IIiramV  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shcrbunie,  N.  Y.. 
Jan.  22,  1799,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1819,  and  was  a  tutor  there 
1822-26  ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1826,  and  afterward  taught  in 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  Gardiner.  Me.  ;  prof,  of  math,  and  natural 
philos.  in  Hamilton  Coll.  1829-45;  of  law,  hist.,  etc.  18;i5-40: 
pres.  of  the  L'niv.  of  Mo.  1840-49,  chancellor  of  the  I'niv.  of 
Wis  1849-59,  pres.  of  Ind.  l'niv.  1859-60,  i>rof.  of  Eng.  lit.  in 
the  Univ.  of  Columbia.  Mo.,  1860-62,  and  its  pi-es.  1865-tKi. 
D.  Aug.  2.  1866. 

Lat'iiner  (Hugh),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Thurcaston,  Eng.,  about 
1490,  son  of  a  yeoman  ;  was  ed.  at  Clare  Hall,  Camliridge, 
where  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  IMt :  passed  a  bachelor  1510, 
and  a  master  1514  ;  was  cross-bearer  to  the  univ..  and  in  1516 
became  Gr.  prof. ;  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Lincoln  ;  became 
a  Prot. ;  was  dismissed  from  the  univ.  as  a  heretic  1527  ;  be- 
came chaplain  to  Henry  VMl.  V^W.  rector  of  W.  Kingston 
1531  ;  was  excommunicated,  but  absolved  on  his  submission, 
1532;  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  1534:  bp.  of  Worcester  \fiV>\ 
resigned  1539,  not  being  able  to  accept  the  Six  Articles,  and 


was  imprisoned  :  was  afterward  silenced  by  authority  and 
shut  up  in  the  Tower  1,546-47  :  declined  his  former  bishop- 
ric 1548 ;  was  preacher  to  Edward  VI.  1549-.50 ;  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  by  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary  1553,  trans- 
ferred to  Ox.  1.5.54.  tried  and  condemned  1555,  and  burned 
at  the  stake  with  Ridlev  Oct.  16,  1.555. 

Latimer  (James  Ei.uah).  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D..  b.  at  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1826,  grad.  in  1848  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  :  entered 
I  M.  E.  ministry  ;  for  many  >"rs.  an  instructor  in  sems.  of  his 
]  Ch..  and  held  pastorates  in  >'.  Y.  1861-69;  became  in  1870 
I  prof,  of  systematic  theol.  in  Boston  Univ.    D.  Nov.  27,  1884. 
l.at'iri  Churcb,  a  name  applied  to  the  R.  Cath..  the 
Occidental,  or  W_  Ch.    It  is  antithetical  to  Gr.  Catholic,  as 
the  title  of  the  Oriental  or  E.  Ch.    After  the  separation  of 
the  Gr.  Ch.  from  the  Rom.  (9th  to  11th  centuiy)  the  Catholics 
of  the  W.  were  called  Latins,  because  of  their  retention  of 
the  Lat.  laug.  in  the  ch.  service.    In  association  with  this  dis- 
tinction we  speak  of  the  Lat.  Fathers  after  (not  before)  the 
separation,  the  Lat.  ritual,  the  Lat.  clergy.    (See  Milman, 
Lat.  Christianity.)  '  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Latin  l<anguas:e  is  a  member  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  langs..  which  embraces  the  Sans..  Per..  Lithuanian. 
Gr.,  Lat.,  and  the  Romance  tongues.  Celtic.  Ger..  and  Eng. 
The  Sans,  is  the  oldest  of  them  all.  and  throws  light  on  the 
obscurities  of  all  the  rest.  In  formoi-  times  it  was  custom- 
ary to  regard  the  L.  lang.  as  descended,  and  that  very  di- 
rectly, from  the  Greek.  Others,  who  discovered  in  the  L. 
lang.  words  and  forms  which  occur  in  the  Ger.  and  the 
Celtic,  were  led  to  believe  that  the  L.  was  largely  derived 
from  the  Celtic.  We  can  only  assert  that  the  L.  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  above,  but  more  closely  resembling 
the  Gr.  in  its  oldest  elements  than  any  other  member,  and 
afterward,  in  historic  times,  following  the  development  of 
the  Gr.  Certain  langs.  of  It.,  the  Oscan,  Umbrian.  Celtic. 
Messapiau,  and  Etruscan,  have  affinities  to  the  old  L.,  and 
have  substantially  the  same  alphabet  with  it.  The  remains 
of  the  Sabine  and  Oscan  belong  to  a  period  when  the  Sa- 
bines  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  conquered  Auso- 
nians,  and  had  learned  their  lang.  ;  of  this  we  have  certain 
specimens.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Banfine 
Table,  the  Cippus  Abel/am/s,  and  the  Tablet  of  A g none.  The 
Bantine  Table,  now  in  the  !Museo  Borbonico,  is  a  bronze 
tablet  found  in  1793  at  Oppidf).  on  the  borders  of  Lucania, 
and  called  Tabida  Bantina  from  the  name  Bonsie  in  the  in- 
scription, a  city  of  Banlia  in  .\pulia.  The  Cippus  .\bellanus. 
a  stone  tablet,  was  moved  from  Avella  Vecchia  to  the 
modern  v.  of  this  name  in  1685,  and  there  used  as  a  door- 
step till  in  1745  it  was  noticed  and  removed  to  the  museum 
of  Nola.  The  bronze  tablet  of  Agnone  was  so  called  from 
the  place  near  which  it  was  found  in  1848.  The  relics  of 
L'mbrian  are  contained  on  7  tables  in  a  state  of  perfect  pres- 
ervation. They  were  discovered  in  1444  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  at  La  Schieggia.  near  the  anc.  city  of  Igurii'm.  now 
Giibbio  or  Ugubio,  and  hence  styled  the  Igmine  or  Engubine 
tables.  They  relate  chiefly  to  mattei-s  of  religion,  arid  are 
written,  some  in  Umbrian  or  in  Etruscan,  and  others  in 
Rom.  characters.  While  the  relation  of  the  Celtic  to  the 
early  L.  is  very  obscure,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  relation  was  important  in  earlier  as  in  later  times. 
The  Celts  had  preceded  all  other  races  in  the  westward  move- 
ment. There  must  have  been  a  substratum  of  Celts  in  It. 
at  a  very  early  period,  for  anc.  authorities  assert  their  con- 
nection with  the  Umbrians.  They  are  known  also  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  neighboring  Liguria.  The  ^Iessai>ians  or  lapygians 
were  settled  in  the  S.  of  It.  Scanty  fragments  of  their  dialect 
are  found  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto :  they  are  in  Gr.  letters. 
i  and  almost  always  written  from  left  to  right.  This  dialect 
I  seems  to  have  preserved  the  Lithuaniati  elements  with  little 
change  ;  and,  subjected  to  no  influences  but  that  of  the  Gr. 
I  colonists,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure  remnant  of  the  old 
It.  The  Etruscans  were  caUed.  by  the  Grs.,  Tv-rrheni  and 
Turseni:  by  the  Roms.,  Tusci  and  Etrusci :  and  by  them- 
selves, Rasena  or  Rasenna.  .\ccording  to  Herodotus,  the 
T>Trheni  were  originally  Lydians.  who  during  a  grievous 
I  famine  sought  a  new  home,  and  under  T>-rsenus  came  to 
j  the  country  of  the  Umbrians.  which  was  thence  called  after 
him  Tyrstnia.  Their  lang.  has  been  preserved  in  a  great 
immber  of  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  fictile  vessels. 
The  longest  of  these  is  one  of  46  lines  from  Perugia.  Their 
alphabet  is  the  medium  through  which  the  Oscans  and  Um- 
brians seem  to  have  derived  their  chai-acters.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  written  in  almost  all  ca.ses  from  right  to  left. 

The  Alphabet.  — The  Semitiir  alphabet  liad  t>riginally  16 
characters:  the  Oscan  and  the  Umbrian  had  20  each  :  the 
Etruscan  19,  and  the  old  L.  21.  The  Etruscan  letters  seem 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  Or.,  with  some  new  charactei-s. 
But  beside  this  Gr.  alphabet  borrowed  from  the  earliest  Hel- 
lenic settlers,  there  was  a  later  set  of  tir.  characters,  which 
the  L.  derived  from  the  Grs.  of  (."imije.  But  the  Koms.,  show- 
ing in  tills  their  practical  tendency,  suppressed  letters  for 
which  thev  had  no  sounds.  In  (icero's  time  the  number  of 
letters  was  21,  but  before  his  death  classical  L.  confined  it- 
.sclf  to  the  use  of  the  following  23  letters  :  A  B  C  D  E  F  G 
HIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ.  The  Gi-s,  retain- 
ed the  names  of  the  old  Pluvnician  hieroglyphics,  but  the 
Roms.  named  the  signs  by  their  sounds. 

The  Old  Latin.— We  have  some  interesting  remains  of  the 
old  L.,  such  as  it  was  before  Gr.  civilization  had  begun  to 
work  upon  \\.  For  the  earlier  centuries  we  have  tmly  a  few- 
brief  inscriptions  of  religious  and  leg-al  import.  .\s  we  ap- 
proach the  Punic  wai-s  the  inscriptions  become  more  numer- 
ous, but  we  ai-e  here  near  the  time  when  the  L.  lang.  began 
to  be  modified  under  the  pres.sure  of  Gr.  influence.  One  of 
the  most  anc.  specimens  of  the  genuine  Rom.  lang.  is  the 
Carmen  Frutriim  Arralinm.  the  Song  of  the  .\rval  Brothers, 
discovei-ed  on  marble  tablets  in  1777  These  tablets  are 
probablv  not  older  than  b.  c.  219.  but  there  is  even,-  reason 
to  believe  that  the  song  itself  was  sung  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Rome.  Twt(  relics  of  a  similar  character  luive  been  pre- 
served by  Cato,    Further  discoveries  relating  to  the  Fivtres 
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Arrales  were  mnde  in  1866  at  the  4th  milestone  of  tlie  Via 
Portiiensis.  coiisistini;- of  73  lines  eontaininsr  the  acts  of  the 
order.  Several  fragments  of  the  Saliaii  Hymns  also  have 
been  handed  dovs'ii  by  Varro.  P^ra^mentsof  the  oldest  Rom. 
laws  have  been  preserved  by  Varro,  Pliny,  and  Festus,  but 
the  most  copious  as  well  as  tiie  most  imi)ortant  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Duodeciin  Tubiihv,  the  Twelve  Tables.  These 
were  engraved  on  tablets  of  bronze,  and  publicly  set  up  in 
the  Comitium  b.  c.  449.  The  Epitnphs  of'  the  Scipios  are  im- 
portant specimens  of  early  L.  The  inscription  of  the  Vo- 
liimiKi  Rostrala,  contained  on  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  in  1565,  commemorates  the  naval  victory 
of  C.  Duilius.  B.  c.  260.  Charles  Short. 

Liatiii  liiterature.  The  literary  life  of  the  Konis.  may 
be  divided  into  3  periods  :  (1)  The  Archaic  Period,  befrinnin^ 
B.  c.  340,  when  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited  the  first  regular 
drama  in  L.  at  Rome  ;  (2)  The  Middle  Period,  the  Ciceronian 
and  the  Augustan  age,  which  begins  b.  c.  83;  (3)  The  Impe- 
rial Age,  beginning  a.  d.  14. 

T/ir  Airlink-  Pe  rind  .—The  earliest  lit.  was  poetic,  and  the 
earliest  autln)r  Livius  Andronicus.  He  translated  the  Od>js»ey 
of  Homer  info  Saturnians,  and  also  rendered  from  the  (ir. 
tragedies,  imitating  the  easier  Gr.  metres.  Cn.  Najvius  be- 
gan to  exhibit  plays  with  more  originality  than  Andronicus. 
T.  Alaccius  Plautus  was  a  prolific  writer  of  comedy.  He 
borrowed  his  phjts  frcnn  the  Grs.,  but  worked  them  up  with 
great  ability.  Q.  Ennius  had  a  higher  social  and  political 
position  than  the  literary  men  that  preceded  him,  and  was 
the  first  to  attain  the  full  privileges  of  a  Rom.  citizen.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  A/inale/i,  or  hist,  of  his  nation,  from 
the  arrival  of  ^neas  In  It.  down  to  the  poet's  own  time. 
He  also  wrote  tragedies,  mostly  after  Euripides,  and  Satinue. 
We  possess  them  only  in  fragments.  M.  Pacuvius,  the 
nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  painter  and  a  poet.  There  are 
extant  fragments  of  his  tragedies  imitated  from  Sophocles  ; 
we  have  the  titles  of  12  of  his  plays.  To  this  period  belong 
Statins  Cajcilius,  imitator  of  the  Greek  New  (Comedy,  and 
Luscius  Lavinius,  the  rival  of  Terence.  P.  Terentius  came 
from  Carthage  to  Rome.  We  have  of  him  G  comedies,  and 
probably  these  are  all  that  he  wrote.  Rom.  prose  was 
reached  by  an  Intermediate  step,  the  earliest  Rom.  histori- 
ans employing  the  Gr.  lang.  These  were  (J.  Fabius  Pictor 
and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  the  first  real 
L.  prose-writer.  His  writings  were  numerous  and  various. 
He  wrote  Orlgines,  Ijut  only  iiis  De  Re  Nnsticahas  been  pre- 
served entire.  There  were  orators  of  this  period,  as  Fabius 
Maximus,  M.  Cornelius  Cetliegus,  the  Gracchi,  and  others; 
and  also  jurists,  as  Sextus  ^-Elius,  who  wrote  the  first  Rom. 
treatise  oti  law.  L.  Attius  or  Accius  wrote  tragedies  after 
the  Gr.,  and  dealt  also  with  pure  Rom.  subjects.  L.  Afranius 
wrote  Fubida:  To(jatte,  of  wliich  we  have  the  titles.  C.  Lu- 
cilins  was  the  father  of  satire  proper.  An  important  literary 
work  of  Sulla's  time  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Rhetorica 
ad  llerennium. 

The  Middle  Period  is  the  Golden  Age  of  L.  lit.,  and  may  be 
subdivided  into  the  Ciceronian  and  the  Augustan  Age. 

T/ie  ('iceroiiiaii  Age.—Tsl.  Terentius  Van-o  was  an  extensive 
writer,  whose  prose  writings  embraced  lit.,  eloquence,  hist., 
jurisprudence,  gram.,  philos.,  geog.,  husbandry,  etc.  M. 
Tullius  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  marvellous  degree,  the  Rom. 
power  of  appropriating  and  assimilating  foreign  ideas.  He 
enriched  Rom.  lit.  by  introducing  into  it  several  depts.  not 
previously  attempted.  He  became  the  creator  of  a  standard 
prose  so  refined  and  so  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  L.  lang. 
that  it  was  never  afterward  surpassed.  The  real  business  of 
Cicero's  life  appears  in  his  legal  and  political  speeches,  and 
here  his  ability  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  later 
compositions  also  included  political  science,  ethics,  the 
philos.  of  religion,  and  theoretic  philos.  Beside  all  this,  his 
extensive  iiersonal  connections  and  his  social  disposition  led 
to  a  voluminous  correspondence.  C;.  Julius  Ctesar  had  the 
most  varied  talents;  he  was  second  as  an  orator  only  to 
Cicero — was  an  historian,  a  grammarian,  a  great  statesman 
and  gen.  Of  his  literary  works  the  most  important  has  come 
down  to  us.  Ca?sar"s  style  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  pre- 
cision, and  directness,  with  little  rhetorical  ornament.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  and  also  of 
Catullus,  was  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer  of  hist,  and 
biography.  T.  Lucretius  Carus,  in  his  T)e  Rerum  JVafi/ra,  in 
6  books,  treated  of  physics,  of  metaphysics,  and  the  Epi- 
curean ethics,  in  imitation  of  Empedocles  and  Ennius.  C. 
Sallustius  Crispus  devoted  the  last  yrs.  of  his  life  to  hist. 
He  was  the  first  Rom.  historian  who  wrote  according  to 
fixed  rules.  Like  his  great  model,  Thucydides,  he  was  sen- 
tentious and  concise,  sometimes  even  to  obscurity.  C.  Va- 
lerius Catullus  developed  rich  lyrical  talent  which  was 
ripened  by  love  and  a  bitter  experience  of  life.  The  116 
pieces  that  have  coine  down  to  us  refer  to  such  a  variety  of 
topics  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  classify  them.  P.  Vergi'lius 
Maro,  by  way  of  eminence  the  Rom.  poet,  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  ability,  learning,  delicacv,  and  amiability. 
In  the  ^neid,  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the  great 
epics  of  the  world,  Vergil  partly  availed  hiniself  of  Greek 
models,  and  partly  relied  on  his  extensive  studies  in  It. 
legends,  hist.,  and  localities.  Q..  Horatius  Flaccus  has  shared 
with  Vergil  the  greatest  popularity  among  all  the  Rom. 
poets.  The  branch  of  poetry  he  first  cultivated  was  satire. 
He  afterward  resolved  to  transplant  Alcc-eus  and  Sappho 
into  Rom.  soil,  and  the  i-esult  is  the  3  first  books  of  the  Oden. 
These  are  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works.  The  Epistidie 
ai-e  of  the  same  gen.  character  as  the  Sadni',  but  have  higher 
qualities  and  are  in  a  more  perfect  form ;  the  third  of  the 
second  book,  tlie  Arx  Poelica,  is  the  most  famous  of  the 
Epistles.  Albius  TibuUus  followed  the  Alexandrine  poets  in 
his  choice  of  amatory  subjects  ;  his  rei)iesentatiuns  are 
natural  and  his  style  very  .simple.  Sextus  Projiertius  was 
.ilso  an  elegiac  poet,  and  a- disciple  of  the  Alexandrines, 
learned  and  often  obscure,  but  lively  and  original.  P.  Ovidius 
Naso,  the  most  prolific  of  the  great  poets  of  Rome,  was  care- 
fully bred  as  a  pleader,  but  from  natural  bent  turnetl  off  into 


the  path  of  poetry.  Wrote  Heroides.  Libri  Amoriim,  Ars  Ama- 
toi-ia.  Reinedia  Ainoris,  Metainorphoseoii  Lihri  XV.,  etc.  Ovid 
had  a  most  fertile  mind,  possessed  great  mastery  of  form, 
and  treated  his  subjects  with  inimitable  ease  and  grace. 
T.  Livius  of  Patavium  (a.  u.  e.  69.5-770)  was  the  most  impor- 
tant prose-writer  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  his  great  work  was 
his  hist,  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  a.  u.  c. 
745.  For  his  matter  he  drew  especially  on  Polybius  and  the 
later  annalists  :  but  his  maimer,  eminently  natural  and 
lively,  of  relating  events  and  of  depicting  moods  and  char- 
acters, was  his  own. 

The  Imperial  Age,  the  Silver  Age  of  Roman  Literature.—  Tlie 
Firisl  Centin'ii,  a.  d.  14-117.— M.  Vel'leius  Paterculus  (a.  d.  30) 
treated  the  liist.  of  the  empire  in  his  abridgment  of  Rom. 
hist,  in  2  books.  To  the  same  period  belongs  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, who  wrote  Factorum  et iJictonmi  J/eino)abilium  Libri 
IX.  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  of  the  time  of  Nero,  wrote  on 
various  practical  matters.  Phtedrus,  partly  under  Tiberius 
and  partly  under  his  successor,  pub.  his  book  of  ^sopean 
Fables.  L.  Annseus  Seneca  (a.  d.  65)  was  the  most  brilliant 
figure  of  his  time.  His  works  were  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  but  composed  with  an  aim  to  brilliancy  rather 
than  accuracy.  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  under  Claudius,  wrote 
Historice  Alexandri  Mugni.  in  10  books.  Contemporary 
with  Seneca  was  Columella  of  Gades,  who  wrote  De  Re 
Rustica,  in  12  books.  L'nder  Caligula  or  Claudius.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  wrote  his  /M  Chro/iogra2)hia.  in'ihooks,  the  earliest 
geog.  we  possess.  A.  Persius  Flaccus  (a.  d.  34-62)  wrote  6 
satires.  M.  Anna^us  Lucanus,  a  friend  of  Persius  and  nephew 
of  Seneca  (a.  n.  39-65),  wrote  Phaisalia,  in  10  books,  an  un- 
finished epic  on  the  c.  war  betv^'een  Pompey  and  Caesar.  In 
Nero's  time  arose  that  ethical  novel  which"  we  have  under 
the  name  of  Petrnnius  Arbiter,  Ceiia  Triinalclrionis.  C.  Plin- 
ius  Secundus,  Pliny  the  Elder  (a.  d.  2.3-79),  was  a  person  of 
great  literary  activity.  Of  his  works  there  is  extant  only  his 
NatMralis  Ilistoria.  The  only  poet  of  the  time  of  Vespasian 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  Argo- 
vaidica,  in  10  books,  is  an  imitation  of  Ai)olloniusof  Rhodes. 
Under  Domitian,  C.  Silius  Italicus  (a.  d.  2.5-101)  wrote  the 
PiDrica,  a  poem  in  17  bof)ks.  At  the  same  period  (a.  d.  45- 
96)  lived  P.  Papinius  Statins,  who  wrote  the  Thebais.  in  12 
books  ;  Achitleix,  Silnr,  m  5  books.  Mostly  under  Domitian 
also  lived  M.  Valerius  Martialis  (a.  n.  42-102) ;  we  have  by 
him  15  books  of  epigrams,  turning  on  the  social  life  of  Rome 
in  those  days.  M.  Fabius  Quintilianus  (a.  d.  3.5-95)  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  prose-writers  of  this  period.  He  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  oratory,  Insti- 
iidio  Oi-atoria,  in  12  books.  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  (a.  u. 
40-103),  a  distinguished  engineer,  has  left  Strulagemata  and 
De  Af/iiis  I'rbis  Itonue.  The  most  eminent  poet  of  the  time 
of  Trajan  is  D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (a.  d.  47-130).  We  have  by 
him  16  satires,  the  last  of  which  betray  the  infirmities  and 
faults  of  age.  Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  the  first  place  has  been  conceded  to  C.  Cornelius 
Tacitus  (a.  n.  .54-119).  His  extant  works  are  Dialogus  de 
Oratoribus,  Agi'icola,  Gevmania.  Histoniv,  a  narrative  chiefly 
of  the  Flavian  dynasty  (a.  d.  69-96) ;  Annales,  or  Ab  Exces-s/i 
Diri  Augiisfi.  a  hist,  of  a.  d.  14-68.  C.  Plinius  Cfecilius  Se- 
cundus, Pliny  the  Younger,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Pliny  the  Elder  (a.  d.  62-113),  was  a  fluent,  smooth,  and 
interesting  writer.  Wrote  Pa/iegy?icus,  Epi>tuhe,  a,ad  Epig- 
iuhv  Pliiiii  ft  Trajani. 

Of  the  second  ceutirrij  of  our  era  are  Suetonius,  the  author 
of  the  Lires  of  the  Tivelre  Ciesars :  Florus,  who  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  Rom.  hist.  ;  Terentius  Scaurus,  the  gratn- 
marian  ;  the  historian  Appian,  who  wrote  in  Gr.  ;  the  jurists 
Ulpius  and  Gaius ;  the  critic  Aulus  (iellius,  author  of  the 
Nodes  Atticee  ;  Appuleius,  author  of  the  J/.'/";;*^*/7/Ao*e«;  Mi- 
nucius  Felix,  whose  OctuiiiisKWw  earliest  extant  work  of 
Chr.  L.  lit.  ;  Tertullian,  a  defender  of  Cliristianity  ;  Acron 
and  Porphyrion,  the  classic  commentators  ;  the  Versio  Vetvs 
of  the  Bible,  afterward  revised  and  called  the  Vtdgata.  In 
the  third  century  we  find  the  jurists  Ulpian  and  Julius 
Paulus;  Cyprian,  bp.  of  Carthage,  chiefly  an  apologist; 
Nonius  the  lexicographer ;  Terentianus  Maurus,  a  writer  on 
metres;  Arnobius,  a  Chr.  apologi.st.  and  Lactantius  his 
pupil,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Chr.  Latinists.  To  the 
fourth  century  belong  the  grammarians  Victoriiuis  and  Do- 
iiatus;  Eut  ro'pi  us  the  historian  ;  the  theologian  Hilary;  the 
poet  Ausonius ;  Damasus,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of 
Chr.  hymns ;  Ammianus  the  historian ;  the  grammarian 
Servius  ;  St.  Ambrose,  whose  hymus  approach  ciassical  per- 
fection ;  St.  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  and  reviser 
of  the  eariier  version  ;  Piudentius,  the  greatest  of  the  Chr. 
poets  ;  Claudian,  the  last  classic  poet ;  and  St.  Augustine, 
the  theologian,  the  greatest  of  the  L.  Fathers.  This  period, 
the  period  of  decay,  cannot  well  go  beyond  the  time  of  the 
philos.  Boethius,  a",  d.  500,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  whom  the  great  Corpus  Juris  was  drawn 
up,  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Chakles  Short. 

£iati'iiu!4,  a  king  of  Latitim,  was  a  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica  and  the  father  of  La vinia,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  ^Eneas. 

liat'itiide,  on  the  earth,  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from 
the  equator  measured  on  the  meridian  passing  through  the 
place,  and  expressed  in  denominations  of  circular  measure. 
To  the  anc.  geogs.  the  largest  dimension  of  the  known 
world  was  that  which  lay  in  the  direction  E.  and  W.  Hence 
distances  measured  E.  or  W.  from  a  meridian  assumed  as 
an  axis  of  reference  were  called  longitudes  (Lat.  longitudo, 
"  length  "),  and  those  measured  in  the  transverse  direction, 
latitudes  (Lat.  latitudo,  "  breadth").  Geographical  L.  is  the 
angle  made  by  the  vertical  (or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon) 
at  the  place  and  the  plane  of  the  equator  ;  but  as  the  earth 
is  not  truly  spherical,  this  vertical  is  not  usually  coincident 
in  direction  witli  the  radius  drav\-n  to  the  place  from  the 
earth's  centre.  The  angle  made  by  this  radius  with  the 
plane  of  the  equator  is  called  the  geocentric  L.  L.  in  the 
heavens  is  the  distance,  in  angular  measure,  of  any  celestial 
object  from  the  echptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  meas- 
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ured  on  a  secondary  (that  is,  a  circle  perpendicular)  to  the 
ecliptic.  The  L.  is  j^eocentric  if  given  as  it  would  seem  if 
observed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  heliocentric  if 
iriven  in  like  manner  as  if  observed  from  centre  of  sun. 

Latltiidiua'riaii8,  a  former  Broad-Ch.  party  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.  Their  cliief  seat  was  Cambridge,  and  the  reign 
of  t^ueen  Anne  was  their  most  flourishing  period.  They  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  Puritan  and  Prcsb.  elements  with  the 
national  i'h.  Tliey  were  Prot.  and  Low  Ch.  in  their  feelings, 
and  Arminian  or  indifferent  in  doctrine. 

Lato'iia  |(;r.  Le/o],  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  by 
Jupiter.  Pursued  by  a  serpent  sent  by  Juno,  she  fled  to  the 
floating  island  of  Delos.  whicli  Jupiter  fixed  firmly  for  her, 
and  where  slie  bore  iiim  2  children. 

liatoiir  d'Auvergiie,  lah-toor'  dovarn',  de  (Theo- 
PHiLE  >Ialo  Corketi,  b.  at  Carliaix,  Fr.,  Nov.  23,  1743;  en- 
tered military  service  in  1767 ;  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Sp.  army ;  was  a  capt.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu 
tion ;  fought  in  the  republican  armies  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  the  commander  of  a  vanguard  of 
8000  men,  which  soon  became  famous  as  "  the  infernal  col- 
umn." In  1795  he  retired  from  service,  and  making  a  sea- 
voyage  he  was  taken  by  an  Eng.  cruiser  and  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  till  1797.  He  re-entered  the  army,  fought  un 
der  Massena  in  Switz.,  and  then  at  the  head  of  his  own 
company  in  Ger.,  where  he  fell  at  Oberhausen.  His  heart 
was  embalmed  and  carried  in  a  silver  vase  by  his  company, 
and  his  name  continued  to  be  called  at  roll  till  1814,  the 
oldest  sergeant  answering,  "  Died  on  the  field  of  honor."  D. 
June  27.  1800. 

lia  Trappe,  a  valley  in  the  dept.  of  Orne  (Normandy), 
Fr.,  where  in  1140  a  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  under  se- 
vere rules.    From  this  originated  the  Trappists. 

Iia'tro  (M.  PoRcius),  of  Sp.  birth,  flourished  in  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Quintilian, 
and  also  by  the  elder  Seneca.  He  d.  b.  c.  4,  having  taken  his 
own  life  while  suffering  from  a  severe  fever.  His  writings 
have  perished. 

Iiatrobe%  R.  R.  junc,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  41  m.  E. 
of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Loyalhauna  Creek ;  is  the  seat  of  the 
Convent  of  Si .  Vincent  and  St.  Xa\ier,  and  of  a  coll.  Pop. 
1870,  1127:  1880,  1815. 

Latrobe  (Benmamin  Henry),  b.  in  Eng.  May  1, 1767 ;  was 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Leipsic  ;  served  in  the  Prus.  army  (1785) ; 
returned  to  Eng. ;  studied  arch. ;  became  surveyor  of  public 
offices  of  Lond.  (1788) ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1796,  built  the 
bank  of  Pa.,  the  Schuylkill  water-works,  the  cathedral  and 
exchange  at  Baltimore,  completed  the  capitol  of  the  U.  S., 
and  rebuilt  it  after  its  destruction  in  1815  ;  built  steamboats 
at  Pittsburg  in  the  same  vr.    D.  Sept.  1820. 

Latrobe  (Benmamin  H.),  b.  in  Phila.  Dec.  19,  1806,  grad. 
at  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Baltimore,  1823  :  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ;  after  practising  his  profession  in  X.  J. 
and  Baltimore  for  a  few  yrs.,  became  a  C.  E. ;  in  1830  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
and  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  locating  the  Wash,  branch  of  that  road 
and  that  between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
many  other  important  divisions  ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit  R.  R.,  locating  and  completing 
it ;  in  1842  became  chief  engineer  to  the  Baltimore  and  O. 
R.  R.,  and  finished  the  road  to  Wheeling,  Va. ;  was  chief 
engineer  and  pres.  of  various  R.  Rs.,  beside  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  U.  S.  and  for  various  States.    D.  Oct.  19,  1878. 

Iiatter-Day  Sainti^.    See  Mormonism. 

Ijat'timore  (Samuel  Allan),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,b.  at  Liberty, 
Ind.,  May  31,  1828,  grad.  in  1850  from  Asbury  Univ.,  Green- 
castle  ;  became  prof,  of  Gr.  at  the  same  univ.  in  18.52,  of 
natural  science  at  Genesee  Coll.,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  and  of 
chem.  at  the  Univ.  of  Rochester  in  1867. 

liaiibe,  lovv'beh  (Heinrich),  b.  at  Sprottan,  in  Silesia, 
Sept.  18,  1806  ;  studied  at  Halle  and  Breslau,  settled  in  Leip- 
sic ;  was  often  persecuted,  and  several  times  imprisoned, 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  his 
time  ;  was  director  of  the  Burg  theatre  of  Vienna  from  1849 
to  1867,  and  of  the  theatre  of  Leipsic  in  1868-C9.  His  writings 
are  partly  historical— Z'a*  Burgthealer,  etc. ;  partly  travelling 
sketches  and  novels— Das  junge  Europa,  etc. ;  partly  dramas 
— Die  Carlsschiiler,  Graf  Essex,  etc.    D.  July  31,  1884. 

liaud  (William),  b.  at  Reading,  Eng.,  Oct.  7,  1573,  was 
the  S(m  of  a  rich  clothier;  entered  St.  John's  Coll.,  Ox.,  in 
1589  ;  became  a  fellow  in  1593  ;  tt)ok  his  degree  as  M.  A.  in 
1598,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1601.  From  1601  to  1621, 
in  which  latter  yr.  he  was  consecrated  bp.  of  St.  David's,  he 
held  several  minor  positions.  In  1607  was  appointed  vicar 
of  Stanford,  Northamptonshire  ;  in  1609  rector  of  W.  Til- 
bury, Essexshire  :  in  1611  pres.  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Ox.,  and 
in  1615  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  In  1617  he  accompanied 
King  James  to  Scot.,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
episcopacy  into  the  govt,  of  the  Scotch  Ch.,  but  it  failed. 
After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  L.  was  removed  to  the  see 
of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1626,  and  in  1()28  to  that  of  Lond.  In 
1624  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  court  of  high  com 
mission,  in  1627  a  privy  councillor,  and  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Buckingham  he  actually  became  prime  minister.  In 
16.30  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  fniv.  of  Ox.,  and  in 
1633  he  was  made  abp.  of  Canteil)ury.  These  powerful  and 
influential  positions  he  used  witli  more  i>assion  than  pru- 
dence, and  more  energy  than  justice,  to  carry  through  his 
ecclesiastical  views.  The  result  was  a  deep  and  imnlacable 
hatred.  In  1(!35  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
episcopacy  into  the  Scotch  ch.,  and  this  time  it  led  to  the 
Scotch  rebellion,  which  ushered  in  the  Eng.  revolution. 
When  in  1640  the  Long  Pari,  met,  the  abp.  was  iniiieached 
for  high  treason,  and  by  order  of  the  t'omnioiis  brought  to 
the  Tower.  There  he  remained  3  yrs.,  cxpcsi'd  to  many  in- 
dignities. At  last  his  trial  came  on,  and  although  he  de- 
fended himself  admirably,  and  was  not  found  guilty  by  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  sentenced  him  to  death  and  gave  order 
for  his  execution,  which  took  phice  June  10,  1644. 

liau'dauuni,  the  tincture  of  opium,  made  by  soaking 
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the  dried  and  powdered  drug  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  valuable 
opiate,  though  of  variable  strength.  It  ought  never  to  be 
given  to  young  children  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  has  a 
more  stimulant  and  astringent  effect  than  morphine. 

Liau'der  (Sir  Thomas  Dick),  Bart.,  b.  near  Edinburgh 
in  1784  ;  was  a  contributor  to  Blacku'OOd's  Mafjazine  from  its 
commencement,  and  so  successfully  imitated  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  several  of  his  tales  were  attributed  to  the  author 
of  Wavi'Hey  ;  was  member  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  socie- 
ties, and  edited  several  works  on  nat.  hist.    D.  May  29,  1848. 

Liau'derdale  (James  ITIaitlandi,  eighth  Earl  of,  b. 
in  Scot,  in  17.59;  entered  Pari,  in  1780;  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1789,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scot. ;  favored  the  Fr.  Revolution  ;  visited 
Fr.  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  leading  Girondists  ; 
opposed  all  the  war-measures  of  Pitt ;  resigned  his  seat  as 
representative  peer,  became  a  citizen  of  Lond..  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Whigs  in  1806  became  a  baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  privy  councillor  and  chancellor  of  Scot.  In  Aug. 
1807  he  was  charged  with  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Fr.  to 
treat  for  peace  ;  resigned  the  chancellorship  the  same  yr. ; 
continued  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  oppose  the  war-policy  ; 
in  1816  endeavored  to  obtain  the  release  of  Nap.  from  St. 
Helena  by  act  of  Pari.  He  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Xature 
and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth  and  a  treatise  on  the  system  of 
govt,  for  India.    D.  Sept.  13,  18:39. 

Lauderdale  (John  Maltland).  Duke  of,  b.  at  Leth- 
ington,  Scot.,  May  16,  1616 ;  ed.  as  a  Covenanter ;  was  com. 
to  treat  with  Charles  I.  in  his  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  obtained  the  signature  of  the  treaty  known  as  the  "■  En- 
gagement "  (Dec.  26,  1647),  by  which  the  king  was  again 
recognized  in  Scot.  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  (Sept.  1651),  and  remained  9  yrs.  in  the  Tosver 
and  other  prisons  ;  was  made  sec.  of  state  and  high  com.  in 
Scot,  by  Charles  II.  in  1660 ;  received  in  succession  all  the 
highest  posts  in  Scot.,  of  which  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  for 
many  yrs.  ;  was  created  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  1673,  raised 
to  the  Eng.  peerage  in  1674  as  Earl  Guilford,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  forming  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Cabal 
ministry.     D.  Aug.  24,  1684. 

Iiau'don,  von  (Gideon  Ernst),  Baron,  b.  at  Trotzen, 
Livonia,  Oct.  10,  1716,  of  a  Scot,  family  ;  entered  the  Rus. 
military  service,  but  was  dismtssed  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  ; 
offered  his  services  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prus.,  but  was  not 
accepted  ;  went  to  Vienna,  was  employed  as  a  capt.,  and 
fought  in  the  Bavarian  and  in  the  second  Silesian  v\ar.  Af- 
ter the  peace  he  was  removed  to  a  regiment  stationed  on 
the  Tur.  frontier.  In  the  first  yr.  of  the  Seven  Years'  war 
he  distinguished  himself  as  col.,  and  in  1757  was  made  a  gen. 
At  Kunersdorf  (Aug.  12,  1759)  he  turned  the  victory  which 
the  Prus.  had  gained  over  the  Rus.  into  a  complete  rout  of 
the  Prus.  army.  Having  been  made  a  field-marshal  he  de- 
feated the  Prus.  at  Landshut  (June  29,  1760).  and  took 
Schweidnitz  (Oct.  1,  1761).  After  the  peace  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, until  Joseph  II.  placed  him  at  the  command  of 
the  whole  Aus.  army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  repeatedly  defeated  and  Belgrade  was  taken.  In  the 
Bavarian  war  of  succession  he  commanded  the  Aus.  army. 
The  Aus.  empire  gave  him  the  title  of  generalissimo.  D. 
July  14,  1790. 

Lau'enburg,  duchy  of  N.  Ger.,  bounded  by  Holsteiii. 
Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover.  Area,  454  sq.  m. 
Pop.  49,18.5.  Cap.  Ratzeburg,  the  only  other  towns  being 
Lauenburg  and  Molln.  In  1864,  after  the  Dan.  war,  it  was 
ceded  to  Aus.  and  Prus.,  and  by  the  convention  of  Gastein 
(1865)  it  was  acquired  by  the  liing  of  Prus.  for  the  sum  of 
1,875,000  thalers,  paid  from  his  own  pocket,  whereupon  he 
became  its  duke. 

liaughliis  Oas.    See  Nitrogen. 

Lauglilug  Jackass,  or  Dace'lo,  a  kind  of  Austra- 
lian kingfisher,  a  rather  large 
and  handsome  bird.  It  takes 
it"  popular  name  from  its 
harsh  dissonant  cry,  which 
gi  eat  ly  resembles  the  so  called 
laugh  of  tlie  hyaena. 
Laiislilin  (James  L.i, 
-f.r-  PhD  See  Appendix. 
^\R'  Laughter,  laf'ter  [A.-S. 
'■  '^  hha/ifiii]  is  the  expression, 
'HW  piimi|i:illy  through  the  mus- 
(  U  s  ot  the  face  and  of  respii-a- 
^'■■i  tioii.  of  certain  emotions,  usu- 
alh  of  a  pleasurable  charac- 
ti  I  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
jj  are  drawn  backward  and  up- 
\\aixl,  the  upper  lip  is  slightly 
"  lai^ed,  the  lower  eyelids" par- 
tially closed,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent the  upper  lids,  smooth- 
ing the  brows  and  wrinkling  the  skin  at  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eyes.  The  latter  acquire  a  bright  appearance.  With  an 
increase  of  enn>tiou  the  mouth  opens,  and  the  facial  move- 
ments mentioned  become  more  deci<led.  A  deep  inspiration 
occurs,  followed  tiy  short,  jerky  expiratory  movements,  par- 
ticularly of  the  diaphragm,  producing,  by  the  expulsion  of 
air  between  the  vocal  cords,  the  voice  sounds  recognizable 
to  the  ear  as  a  laugli :  dift'criiig  from  a  cry  of  distress,  in  the 
latter  having  a  short  inspiratory  and  a  prolonged  expiratory 
sound.  When  L.  becomes  violent  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  greatly  increased  ;  the  heart  beats  excitedly  :  th-' 
face  becomes  congested  :  tears  flow  :  the  whole  body  may 
be  arched  forward,  more  frequently  backward,  and  various 
purposeless  movements  are  made  by  the  arms  and  leg;*, 
while  involuntary  excretions  may  take  place. 

According  to  several  writers,  incongruity  is  the  prin. 
cause  of  L.,  but  the  incongruous  does  not  always  produce 
L.  Spencer  states  that  liberated  nerve-foive,  which  pro- 
duces what  Me  call  feeling,  must  expend  itself  in  some  direc- 
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tion,  and  if,  of  the  several  channels  it  may  take,  one  or  more 
are  wholly  or  partially  closed,  the  discharge  must  be  more 
intense  alonia:  the  remaining^  ones.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
nervous  excitation,  if  sufficiently  intense,  to  result  in  muscu- 
lar action.  If.  then,  the  nervous  energy  can  expend  itself 
in  setting  up  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  brain— z.  e.  if 
the  emotions  are  exhausted  in  setting  up  a  train  of  thought 
or  other  emotions,  no  muscular  expression  will  follow  ;  but 
if  this  outlet  of  force  is  insuflicient,  or  the  process  is  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  substitution  of  an  excitation  insuffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  equal  or  greater  intensity, 
the  emotion  will  result  in  muscular  action.  L.  naturally  re- 
sults only  when  consciousness  is,  unawares,  transferred 
from  great  things  to  small  —  i.  e.  when  the  totally  unlike 
state  of  consciousness,  suddenly  produced,  is  inferior  in 
mass  to  the  preceding  one.  Aside  from  incongruity,  L.  may 
be  produced  by  an  exuberance  of  pleasurable  feeling.s,  par- 
ticularly in  the"  young  and  those  who  have  little  voluntary 
control  over  the  emotions;  also  from  tickling,  cold,  pain, 
and  certain  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  hyster- 
ical laugh,  so  frequently  associated  with  weeping.  There 
is  also  the  sardonic  laugh.  L.  is  naturally  involuntary  and 
purposeless,  but  is  imitated  as  a  means  of  expression  when 
it  becomes  both  purposive  and  voluntary.  Man  and  monkeys 
are  the  only  animals  that  truly  laugh.  Bibliography :  Her- 
bert Spencer,  "The  Physiology  of  Laughter,"  in  Illustra- 
tions of  Universal  Progress  ;  Dakwi.n,  The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  iti  Man  and  Animals.  W.  R.  Biudsall. 

Liaugier,  lO-zhe-a'  (Andre),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  1, 1770  ;  was 
employed  early  in  the  Fr.  Revolution  in  collecting  the  bells 
from  the  chs.  to  be  melted  into  cannon  ;  was  afterward  at 
the  head  of  the  office  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  ;  served 
in  the  med.  corps  of  the  army ;  became  prof,  of  pharmacy 
and  chem.  at  several  insts.,  assistant  prof,  at  the  Museum  at 
Paris  in  1803,  and  prof,  in  1810.  He  made  important  chemical 
discoveries  ;  was  long  a  member  of  the  dept.  of  public  in- 
struction, and  with  Fourcroy  was  the  organizer  of  a  large 
number  of  colls,  and  Ivceums ;  and  wrote  Cours  de  C'himie 
gentrale.    D.  Apr.  18,  1833. 

I>augter  (Auguste  Ernest  Paul"),  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  Paris  Dec.  33,  1813 ;  studied  astron. ;  obtained  a  post  in 
the  observatory  at  Paris  ;  made  discoveries  in  regard  to 
magnetism,  comets,  eclipses,  meteors,  and  solar  spots  ;  made 
improvements  in  astronomiotil  clocks ;  determined  the  ex- 
act lat.  of  the  Paris  observatory  (1853),  correcting  previous 
errors,  and  wrote  astronomical  papers ;  was  long  associated 
with  Arago  in  researches  on  terrestrial  physics,  and  was  for 
some  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences.    D.  Apr.  5,  1873. 

liaura'ceae  [from  Lauri/s,  the  typical  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  chiefly  trees,  often  of  great  size, 
mostly  tropical,  produces  trees  of  great  economic  value. 
Among  its  products  are  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  camplior. 
The  sassafras,  bay,  and  a  few  other  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
1'.  S.  are  lauraceous. 

liau'rel  [Lat.  Latins'],  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the 
Launis  nobilis  or  bay  tree  of  the  Old  World.  Its  essential 
oil  is  employed  in  perfumery  ;  its  fruit  yields  a  fixed  oil,  used 
in  veterinary  med.  ;  its  flowers  afft)rd  rich  bee-pasture  ;  its 
leaves  were  the  material  of  the  laurel  crown  of  victors  in 
war  and  of  successful  poets  and  artists.  The  name  is  often 
loosely  extended  to  all  the  Lauraceas,  to  which  this  tree  be- 
longs. The  Californian  L.  is  of  this  family,  and  is  notable 
for  its  valuable  wood  and  its  pungent  foliage.  Shrubs  of  the 
genus  Kalmia  (which  see)  are  called  L.  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
larger  rhododendrons  of  our  country  are  called  mt.-L.  The 
evergreen  cherry  trees  are  called  Cherry  Laurel  (which 
see).    In  Eng.  they  are  simply  called  laurel. 

Laurel  Hill,  a  cemetery  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Phila.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  grounds  com- 
prise more  than  30  acres,  picturesquely  situated  upon  sev- 
eral hills,  and  are  ornamented  with  great  taste. 

liau'rence  (Richard),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Bath,  Eng.,  in  1760, 
grad.  at  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1783;  took  orders  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eng. ;  preached  the  Bampton  lectures  1804  ;  was  ap- 
pointed soon  after  to  the  rectory  of  Mersham ;  became 
regius  prof,  of  Heb.  and  canon  of  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1814 ;  abp 
of  Cashel  1833.  He  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  Oriental 
studies  in  Eng.,  and  recovered  from  Ethiopic  MSS.  several 
apocryphal  works,  often  quoted  by  the  early  Fathers,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  lost.  He  wrote  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Logos  of  St.  John,  a  treatise  On  the  Existence  of  the  Soul  after 
Death,  and  numerous  occasional  essays  and  sermons.  D. 
Dec.  38,  1838.— His  elder  brother,  French  Laurence,  LL.D., 
regius  prof,  of  civil  law  at  Ox.,  wrote  Critical  Remarks  on 
Detached  Passages  of  the  N.  T.  and  other  works,  but  is  best 
known  by  his  Correspondence  with  Edmund  Burke.    D.  1809. 

Lau'reiis  (Henry),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1734,  of 
Huguenot  stock  ;  acquired  an  ample  fortune  in  mercantile 
business,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  contests  with  the 
Crown  admiralty  .iudges.  He  went  to  Eng.  in  1771,  and 
strove  to  avert  a  war ;  became  in  1774  pres.  of  the  S.  C.  cong. ; 
in  1776  was  sent  to  the  General  Cong.,  of  which  he  was  pres. 
1777-78.  In  1779  he  was  sent  as  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands, but  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Brit,  while  at  sea,  and 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  15  months.  In  1781 
he  was  released,  and  appointed  by  Cong,  one  of  the  coms. 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  with  Franklin  and  Jay  as  his  col- 
leagues. By  a  direction  in  his  will  his  body  w^as  burned  and 
the  bones  afterward  buried.  Many  of  his  pamphlets  and 
other  papers  have  been  reprinted.    D.  Dec.  8,  1793. 

Laurens  (John),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  17.53,  was  ed. 
in  Eng..  and  in  1777  .ioined  the  army,  and  was  placed  upon 
the  staff  of  Washington.  From  Monmouth  to  Yorktown  he 
was  in  all  of  Washington's  battles.  He  wounded  Gen. 
Charles  Lee  in  a  duel.  In  1780  he  went  as  a  special  minister 
to  Fr.,  and  negotiated  a  loan.  Returning,  he  served  under 
Greene,  and  was  killed  in  the  contest  on  the  Combahee, 
Aug.  37,  1783. 

Lauren'tian  Mountains,  the  prin.  range  of  Brit. 
Amer.,  forming  the  watershed  between  Hudson's  Bay,  the 


St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes,  and  between  the  same 
bay  and  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  rises  near  the  Atlantic 
sea-coast  of  Labrador,  sweeps  S.  W.  across  the  Ottawa 
River  to  Lake  Ontario  at  its  outlet,  thence  curving  N.  W. 
.skirts  Georgian  Bay,  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  thence 
N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  a  total  length  of  3000  m.  The 
fundamental  series  of  rocks  consists  of  highly  metamor- 
phosed sedimentary  deposits  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous 
gneiss,  alternating  with  mica  schist,  and  abounding  in  beds 
of  crystallized  limestone  and  of  magnetic  oxides  of  iron,  as 
well  as  vast  masses  of  granite,  syenite,  and  greenstone. 
This  system  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  on  the  globe. 

Lauren'tius,  Saint,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a 
pupil  of  Sixtus  II.,  who  made  him  deacon,  and  afterward 
archdeacon  and  treas.  at  Rome.  In  3.58  a.  d.  the  magis- 
trate, during  the  Valerian  persecution,  commanded  L.  to 
reveal  the  treasures  of  the  Ch.  ;  the  saint  collected  a  com- 
pany of  poor,  sick,  lame,  and  blind  persons,  and  presented 
them  as  the  required  treasures,  for  which  act  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  broiled  alive. 

Lau'restine,  or  Lauresti'nus,  the  Viburnum  Tinus, 
an  Old-World  shrub,  one  of  our  finest  cultivated  evergreens, 
belonging  to  the  order  Capri foliaceae.  It  has  somewhat 
poisonous  qualities. 

Lau'ric  Acid  [Lat.  laurus,  "laurel"],  Lanrostearic 
Acid.  This  fat  acid  belongs  in  the  fatty  group  of  mona- 
tomic  acids,  and  was  first  described  by  Marsson  from  the 
fat  of  the  bay  tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  Gideon  E.  Moore  also 
found  it  in  the  wax  of  3Iyrica  cerifera.  L.  A.  also  exists  in 
other  like  vegetable  bodies,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
myristio  acid,  as  in  Mijnca  cerifera  and  the  so  called  Dika 
bread  (Mangifera  Gabonensis),  and  in  a  salve-like  fat  ob- 
tained from  Coccus  Axin,  the  Age  or  axin  of  the  Mex.  In 
connection  with  many  other  fatty  acids,  it  exists  in  sper- 
maceti and  in  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut.  It  fuses  at  about 
43°  C.  to  a  colorless  oil,  and  solidifies  to  a  scaly  crystalline 
white  mass,  and  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in 
white  tufts  and  silky  needles,  or  sometimes  in  nearly  trans- 
lucent scales.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  yet  more 
freely  in  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  boiled  in 
it  volatilizes  with  the  vapor.  The  sodium,  potassium,  and 
barium  salts  of  lauric  acid  are  soluble  in  water. 

Lau'rine  [La,t. laurus,  "laurel"],  or Ba yberry Cam- 
plior,  a  crystalline  body  from  berries  of  the  bay  tree. 

Lauristbu',  de  (Jacques  Alexandre  Bernard  Law), 
Marquis,  b.  in  Pondicherry,  India,  Feb.  1,  1768;  was  a  com- 
panion of  Nap.  at  the  military  school  of  Paris,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  war  and  diplomacy  during  the  Revolution, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  The  battle  of  Wagram  was 
decided  by  his  valor  and  judgment,  and  he  was  the  negotiator 
of  the  marriage  of  Nap.  with  Maria  Louisa.  He  was  favored 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  being  made  a  marquis  in  1817  and  marshal 
of  Fr.  in  1831.    D^  June  10,  1838. 

Lausanne,  lo-zan'  [anc.  Lausaniuml,  city  of  Switz.,  cap. 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud.  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  built 
on  3  hills,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  granite,  has  a  beautiful 
Gothic  cathedral,  commenced  about  1000,  many  good  educa- 
tional insts.,  and  several  manufactories  of  tobacco,  leather, 
and  gold  and  silver  ware.  L.  is  famous  in  literary  annals 
from  having  been  the  residence  of  Haller,  Voltaire,  and  Gib- 
bon. Byron  wrote  here  his  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  held  here  in  1449,  a  conference  between 
Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret  in  1.536,  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
the  creed  of  the  Reformed  faith  ;  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
peace  cong.  (Sept.  1871)  and  a  Masonic  universal  convention 
(1875).    Pop.  .3(),179. 

Lauzun,  lo-zun,  de(ARMAND  Louis  de  Gontaut),  Duke, 
b.  in  Paris  Apr.  15,  1747;  commanded  a  naval  expedition 
which  captured  Senegal  and  Gambia  from  the  Eng.  (1779)  ; 
took  part  in  the  Amer.  war  (1780-83) ;  afterward  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  due  de  biron ;  was  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
Gen.  ;  a  confidant  and  .secret  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; 
appointed  gen. -in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  1793,  of 
the  army  of  the  coasts  of  La  Rochelle  1793  ;  took  Saumur. 
and  defeated  the  Vendeans  at  Parthenay.  He  then  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  being  accused  of  too  great  lenity  to  the 
Vendeans,  he  was  deposed,  thrown  into  prison,  tried  for 
conspiracy  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed 
the  same  day.    D.  Dec.  31,  1793. 

La'va  [Lat.  lavare,  to  "wash"],  the  material  which  has 
escaped  from  a  volcanic  crater.  The  term  is  applied  gener- 
ally to  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are  filled  with  ragged 
cellules.    If  very  light  and  loose,  it  is  called  scoria  or  slag. 

Lava  Ornaments  are  made  of  iron  slag,  which  is 
manufactured  into  small  ornamental  articles. 

Laval,  de  (Fran^'ois  de  Mont.morency),  b.  at  Laval,  Fr., 
Mar.  3.3,  1633;  became  a  priest  in  Paris  1&45;  declined  the 
bishopric  of  Cochin  China  in  1651 ;  became  archdeacon  of 
Evreux  in  1653 ;  bp.  of  Petrjea  in  ^>rt?'<i6?w  and  vicar-apostolic 
of  New  France  in  1658.  In  1663  he  founded  the  sem.  of  Que., 
and  in  1666  consecrated  the  parish  ch.  of  Notre  Dame.  In 
1674  he  was  bp.  of  the  new  see  of  Que.,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1688  to  his  sem.,  to  which  he  gave  his  possessions. 
He  was  de  facto  ruler  of  Canada,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  The  Laval  Univ.  at  Que.  commemorates  his 
name.    D.  May  6,  1708. 

La  Valllere,  lah  vah-le-air',  de  (Louise),  b.  in  1644  in 
the  prov.  of  Touraine,  Fr. ;  was  one  of  the  "  filles  d'lion- 
neur  "  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  (Henrietta  of  Eng.),  when 
she  became  in  1661  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  She  entered 
a  convent  as  soon  as  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.  for  others 
allowed  her  to  bury  herself  in  a  religious  life.  The  king  took 
her  forcibly  once  from  the  convent  in  1670,  but  at  last,  in 
1675,  she  took  her  religious  vows  under  the  name  of  Saur 
Louise  de  la  Misiricorde.  She  left  Letters  and  Reflections  on 
the  Mercy  of  God.    D.  1710. 

Lavandu'la  Spi'ca,  the  broad-leafed  lavandula,  yields 
oil  of  spike  (the  true  but  not  the  common  commercial  arti- 
cle), valued  by  painters  and  artisans,  and  used  in  farriery. 
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l>avater,  lah'vahter  (Johanx  Caspar"*,  b.  at  Zurich. 
SwitE.'Nov.  15. 1741:  studied  theol.,  and  in  1764  was  apoointed 

Sreacher,  first  of  the  orphan  house,  then  of  St.  Petri  t-li.  in 
is  native  town,  whieh  position  he  heUi  till  his  death,  in  1801. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  true  religion  in  an 
asre  of  barren  rationalism,  his  theological  writings  have  been 
forgotten.  But  his  Plujsiognomische  Fragmtnte.  which  lie 
pub.  177.V78  in  4  large  vols.,  profusely  illustrated  and  very 
expensive,  will  never  cease  to  interest  mankind. 

LaT'eiider,  the  Ltiraitdula  rem.  a  labiate  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  S.  Europe,  extensively  cultivated  for  its  volatile  oil, 
much  used  in  perfumery  for  L. -water,  spirit  of  L.,  etc. 

lia'ver,  a  name  applied  to  several  edible  sea-weeds,  such 
as  Ilia  tatimina,  Porplnjra  lacinidUi.  and  P.  vulfjaris.  These 
are  quite  commonly  eaten  as  luxuries  in  Europe,  either 
pickled  or  stewed. 

Liav'ialle' (PiERRK  Joseph'i.  T).  D..  b.  at  Mauriac.  Fr..  iu 
18^) ;  came  when  '£i  yi-s.  old  to  the  I'.  S.  :  was  ordained  a 
K.  Cath.  priest ;  served  for  a  while  in  New  York,  and  sub- 
sequently became  pres.  of  St.  Mary's  Coll..  Ky.,  18.55-65.  In 
the  latter  yr.  he  was  made  bp.  of  Louisville,  and  founded  a 
number  of  schools  and  charitable  insts.    D.  May  11,  1867. 

LaT'lngtou  (Geokge),  I).  D..  b.  in  Eng.  In  168-3 :  became 
canon  of  St.  Paurs.  Lond.,in  173-2,  and  in  1747  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Becoming  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  he  wrote  in  1749  Tlie  Enthimasm  of  the  Meths.  and  Pa- 
pists Compared,  and  in  17.to  The  Morariahs  Compared  and  De- 
tected. He  subsequently  partially  retracted  his  lang.  toward 
Wesley.    D.  1763. 

liavoisier,  lah-vwah-ze-a'  (Antoixe  Laurent),  b.  at 
Paris  Aug.  16, 1743  ;  studied  at  the  College  Mazarin  :  pui-sued 
astronomical  knowledge  under  La  Caille  :  learned  hot.  un- 
der Bernard  deJussieu  ;  worked  inRouelle"s  chemical  labo- 
ratory in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  :  became  an  associate  of  the 
Acad,  in  1768 ;  obtained  a  farmer-generalship  in  1769  :  took 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  :  discovered  the  composi- 
ti<m  of  water  In  1783,  and  made  many  important  researches 
in  physics.  In  chem.  he  made  important  discoveries  and 
great  inventions  in  apparatus  and  in  methods  of  work  :  was 
the  destroyer  of  the  theories  of  Stahl  and  Priestley,  and  the 
prin.  inventor  of  the  system  of  chemical  nomenclature 
which  prevailed  for  more  than  50  yrs.  after  his  death.  He 
was  guillotined  by  the  Jacobins  on  account  of  his  former 
connection  with  the  farming  of  the  taxes.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  are  Traite  de  Chiinie  and  Mem&ires  de 
Physique  et  de  Chimie.    D.  ^lay  8,  1794. 

liavv  (Edmund),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Cartmel,  Eng..  in  1703; 
was  ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow  in  1723 ;  obtained  the  rectory  of  Greystock  in 
1723  ;  became  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  in  1743.  master  of  Pe- 
terhouse  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1754,  librarian  of  the  univ., 
prof  of  casuistiy,  and  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  soon  after- 
ward prebendary  of  Durham  in  1767,  and  bp.  of  Carlisle  in 
1768.  Among  his  works  are  an  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space  and  Time,  Con  side  rnt  ion  son  the.  Them^y  of  Religion,  B'e- 
Jtections  on  tlie  Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  and  Considera- 
tions, to  which  has  been  added  a  Life  by  Dr.  Paley.  D. 
Aug.  14,  1787.— His  eldest  son,  Edward,  was  the  first  Lord  El- 
lenborough  ;  another  son,  George  Henry  (1761-1845),  became 
bp.  of  Chester  in  1812  and  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1834 ;  and  a 
third  son  became  bp.  of  Elphin. 

Law  (John),  of  Lauriston.  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  21, 1671, 
eldest  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  money-changer  who  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  and  bought  the  estate  of  Lauriston.  At  the 
age  of  20  L.  settled  in  Lond..  and  soon  became  prominent  in 
financial  circles.  Having  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel 
(1694),  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  to  Fr.,  trav- 
elling thence  into  It.  and  Hoi.,  and  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  a  banking-house  in  Amsterdam.  Returning  to 
Scot,  in  1700,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  state  bank. 
For  several  yi"s.  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  European  capi- 
tals, gaining  large  sums  at  the  gaming-table,  until  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715  opened  a  field  for  his  grand  scheme. 
A  private  "  general  bank,"  with  a  cap.  of  6.000,000  livi-es, 
was  chartered  May  1716,  and  began  to  emit  vast  quantities 
of  notes  redeemable  in  specie,  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
and  accepting  at  par  govt,  paper,  then  at  80  per  cent,  dis- 
count. L.  was  hailed  as  a  national  benefactor,  and  in  a  few 
months  had  issued  notes  for  nearly  20,000,000  li\Tes.  and  in 
Apr.  1717  the  govt,  decreed  that  they  should  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  imposts.  Another  feature  was  added  to  the 
scheme  in  Aug.  1717,  by  the  formation  of  the  Miss,  or  W.  I. 
Co.,  with  a  cap.  of  lOO". 000.000  livres,  a  monopoly  of  trade 
with  Canada,  and  sovereign  rights  over  the  terr,  of  La. 
Pari,  in  Aug.  1718  prohibited  the  receipt  of  L.'s  bank-notes 
in  payment  of  taxes,  but  the  decree  of  Pari,  was  declared 
invalid.  By  royal  edict  of  Dec.  4,  1718,  the  "general  bank  '' 
was  transfonned  into  a  royal  bank,  with  L.  as  director  and 
the  king  as  security.  Another  edict  of  May  1719  conferred 
a  monopoly  of  E.  I.  and  Afr.  trade  upon  the  organization, 
which  now  absorbed  the  E.  I.  Co.,  took  the  name  of  "  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies,"  and  undertook  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
agreeing  to  lend  the  king  16.000.(T<X1.(XX)  livres  at  3  per  cent. 
A  fever  of  speculation  now  canied  the  shares  to  30  or  40 
times  their  original  value,  and  nearly  20.000,1X10.000  in  notes 
were  issued.  On  Jan.  5, 1720,  L.  received  the  appoiimient  of 
controller-gen.  of  the  finances,  and  in  Mar.  he  united  the 
royal  bank  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  The  govt.,  becom-  i 
ing  alanned,  issued  an  edict  deposing  L.  from  the  controller- 
ship,  abolishing  the  bank,  and  depriving  the  company  of  its 
home  monopolies  and  its  connection  with  the  state  reve- 
nues; the  company  disappeared  in  Nov..  and  in  Dec.  L. 
quitted  Fr.,  carrying  with  him  only  a  few  hundred  loui.s- 
d'or.  He  travelled  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  returned 
to  G.  Brit.,  receiveii  a  pardon  for  his  early  crime,  and  was 
presented  at  court.  A  friend  in  Fr.  gave  him  for  some  yrs. 
a  pension  of  20,000  livres.  He  gradually  fell  into  obscurity, 
and  d.  in  poverty  Mar.  21, 172i).  (See  Tiiiers's  Histoire  de  Law 
and  Mackay's  Slemoirs  of  Evlrawdinary  Popular  Delusions.)  '. 

I'ORTER  C.  Bliss. 


Law  (-John I.  b.  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1796,  son  of 
Lyman,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1814 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1817  ;  emigrated  to  Ind.  and  located  at  Vincennes.  where 
he  was  successively  elected  prosecuting  atty..  member  of 
the  legislature  (182:?).  and  judge,  holding  the  latter  office  8 
yrs.  In  18-38  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  public  m<jneys. 
in  18.55  jud^re  of  the  court  of  land  claims  ;  was  elected  M.  C. 
in  1860.  and  re-elected  in  1862.  He  drew  up  and  reported  the 
bill  assigning  a  pension  to  the  survi\ing  soldiers  of  the 
Kevulutibn. 

Law  (Jonathan),  b.  at  Milford.  Conn.,  Aug.  6.  1674.  grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1695  :  studied  law  and  practised  at  Milford  : 
was  a  magistrate  for  more  than  .30  yrs..  having  been  chief- 
justice  from  1725  to  1741,  and  gov.  from  1741  until  his  death 
in  May  1741. 

Law  (  Lyman),  b.  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug.  19.  1770. 
grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1791 ;  studied  law  with  his  father.  Rich- 
ard ;  served  in  the  State  legislature,  of  which  he  was  at  one 
time  speaker,  and  was  M.  C.  1811-17.    D.  Feb.  3.  1842. 

La^v  (RicHARDi,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Milford,  Conn..  Mar.  17. 
1733,  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan,  grad.  at  Yale  1751  ;  studied  law, 
and  practised  at  NewLondon.  where  he  became  chief  judge  : 
delegate  to  Continental  Cong.  1777-78  and  1781-84;  mayor 
of  New  London  for  more  than  20  yrs.  ;  justice  and  chief- 
justice  of  supreme  court  of  State,  and  dist.  judge  by  appoint- 
ment of  Washington.    D.  Jan.  26,  1806. 

LaAV  (William),  b.  at  King's  Cliffe,  Eng.,  in  1686;  was 
admitted  into  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1705;  became  a 
fellow  1711 ;  grad.  as  M.  A.  1712;  took  orders,  and  preached 
for  a  time  in  Lond.,  but  on  the  acces.sion  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  to  the  throne  (1714)  forfeited  his  fellowship,  by 
refusing,  as  a  Jacobite,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  lii 
1717  the  bp.  of  Bangor,  having  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
given  rise  to  the  famous  "  Baugorian  controversy,"  L.  wrote 
in  reply  Three  Letters  to  Bp.  Hoadley.  whicJi  placei  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  defenders  of  authority  both  in  Ch.  and 
State.  In  1729  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  the  Seiious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.  Between  173:i  and  1736  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Ger.  mystic,  Jakob 
Bohme,  and  adopted  his  teachings.  In  1740  a  wealthy  widow. 
Mrs.  Hutcheson,  and  Miss  Hester  Gibbon  resolved  to  spend 
their  lives  in  a  quasi-conventual  manner,  devoting  their 
fortunes  to  charity,  and  engaged  the  services  of  L.  as  chap- 
lain and  almoner.  The  three  thenceforth  resided  at  King's 
Cliflfe,  and  L.  prepared  a  series  f)f  works  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Bohme.    D.  Apr.  9,  1761. 

Lawes  (Henry >,  b.  about  1600  at  Salisburj-.  Eng..  where 
his  father  was  vicar-choral  in  the  cathedral.  Educated  as  a 
classical  musician,  he  became  about  1625  one  of  the  "gen- 
tlemen of  the  royal  chapel "  to  Charles  I.,  and  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  compwiser  of  music  for  ma.sques  and  songs. 
Milton's'  Masque  of  Conius  was  set  to  music  and  brought  out 
under  his  personal  direction  at  Ludlow  Castle.  The  music 
of  L.  was  of  the  It.  style,  and  was  of  very  unequal  merit. 
He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  king  until  1649.  and  com- 
posed the  anthem  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  U.  He  put 
forth  in  1653  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  for  One,  Tuo,  and  Thr^r 
Voices,  comprising  150  pieces.    D.  Oct.  1662. 

Law'ler  (Joabi,  b.  in  N.  C.  June  12,  1796;  wased.  for  the 
mhiistry,  and  became  a  Bap.  clergyman  ;  sensed  from  1S26 
to  1831  "in  the  Ala.  legislature  ;  was  elected  State  senator 
18:J1 :  was  receiver  of  public  monevs  18-32-35.  treas.  of  the 
Univ.  of  Ala.  183-3,  and  M.  C.  18;i4.     D.  May  8,  1838. 

Lawn,  from  the  Old  Eng.  laicnd.  an  open  clear  place, 
meant  formerly  an  open  space  between  woods,  but  is  now 
mostly  restricted  to  a  space  of  ground  covered  with  grass 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  soil  should  he  well  provided 
with  manure,  and  worked  so  deeply  as  to  allow  the  plant 
to  extend  its  roots  below  the  stratum  generally  reached  by 
a  surface-drought.  The  seed  should  be  a  mixture  of  red-top 
and  white  clover,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter.  A  third  and  indispensable  condition  is  fre- 
quent mowing,  and  each  spring  a  little  top-ilressing,  espe- 
cially on  any  poor  spc»t. 

Law  of  Nations.     See  International  L.\w. 

Law'raiice  (John),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1750.  came  to  New  York 
in  1767  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1772  :  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Washington  in  1777,  and  judge-advocate  at  the  trial  of 
.\ndre ;  member  of  old  Cong.  178.5-S6.  of  the  new  Cong. 
1789-93;  I'.  S.  dist.  judge  1794-96:  U.  S.  Senator  17^6-1800, 
presiding  over  the  Senate  in  1796.    D.  Nov.  10.  1810. 

Law'rence,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Douglas  cc. 
Kan.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River,  w inch  affords  good 
water-power ;  38  m.  S.  W.  of  Leavenworth  :  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  Univ.  L.  was  founded  in  1854  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  for  a  free  State,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  John 
Brown  and  other  noted  leaders  ;  was  bume<l  in  1863  by  the 
C^uantrell  raid,  but  rebuilt.     Pop.  1870,  8320  :  1880,  SolO. 

La^vrence,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  one  of  the 
caps,  of  Essex  co.,"Mass.,  on  botli  sides  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  26  in.  N.  W.  of  Boston  ;  was  until  35  yrs.  ago  an  al- 
most uninliabited  waste,  forming  portions  of  the  low^ls 
of  Andoverand  Methuen.  The  river  flowed  over  a  bed  of 
rocks,  having  a  descent  of  26  ft.  without  any  sudden  fall,  for 
the  distance  of  about  H  m--  aflfonlin^  unrivalled  water- 
power,  which  in  1845  led  to  its  selection  for  a  manufacturing 
centre.  The  Essex  Co.  was  incorporated  in  that  >t..  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  dam  of  solid  granite  acros.s  the  rapids, 
and  opened  a  canal  90  ft.  wide  and  l'-4  m  k)ng  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  water.  This  dam.  900  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  high, 
was  completed  Oct.  14.  1*47.  and  on  Feb.  24.  184^.  the  first 
wheel  was  set  in  motion  bv  water  from  the  canal.  A  second 
canal  has  been  built,  on  the  opp«.>site  side  of  the  river.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen,  upon  a  verj' 
extensive  scale.  The  city  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the 
Lawrence  familv  ;  was  incorporated  as  a  town  .\pr.  19,  1847, 
and  as  a  city  Mar.  21.  18,>1.  It  has  a  public  library  (24.iXXi 
vols.\  very  fine  high  and  gram,  school-houses,  a  beautiful 
common  U7  acres,  with  miniature  lake),  3  parks,  c.-h..  city 
hall,  Masonic  temple,  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  opera  -  house,  and 
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numerous  beneficent  insts.  Pop.  1870,  28,931  ;  1880,  3!>,151. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc,  by  Ed.  "  American. '"] 

liawrenoe,  JSaint.    See  Laurenth's,  Saint. 

Liawrenoe  (Abbott),  LL.B.,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Dec.  16, 
1792 ;  studied  in  the  acad.  at  Groton.  and  became  in  1808  a 
clerk,  and  in  1814  a  partner  in  the  dry-goods  business  of  liis 
brother  Amos  in  Boston.  In  this  business  he  often  visited 
Europe.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  tlie  protective  tariff, 
engaged  largely  in  manufacturing,  and  was  one  of  the  prin. 
founders  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  He  was  M.  C.  183.5- 
37  and  1839-41 ;  in  1842  a  com.  to  settle  the  Aroostook  bound- 
ary question  ;  U.  S.  minister  to  G.  Brit.  1849-.52.  He  founded 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Univ.,  established 
scholarships  and  prizes  in  public  schools  :  was  a  liberal  l)ene- 
factor  of  the  Groton  Acad.,  now  known  by  his  name,  and 
received  in  1854  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
Univ.    D.  Aug.  18,  18.5.5. 

liatvreiice  (Amos),  b.  at  Groton,  Mass..  Apr.  20, 1786,  and 
studied  in  the  acad.  of  his  native  place.  In  1807  he  set  up  a 
mercantile  business  in  Boston  and  acquired  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  nnnsTentatinusly  employed  for  the  good  of  the 
public  and  of  individuals.  Extracts  from  his  Diuri/  atid  Cor- 
responcknce,  with  a  memoir,  by  his  son,  liave  been  pub. 
D.  Dec.  31,  18.52. 

Liawrence  (Sir  Henry  Montgomery),  b.  at  Matura,  Cey- 
lon, June  28,  1806  ;  studied  at  the  Military  Coll.  at  Addis- 
combe  ;  went  to  India  in  1821  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  artil. ; 
took  part  in  the  Afghan  war  in  1843  ;  was  sent  in  the  same 
yr.  as  Brit,  resident  to  Khatmandoo ;  participated  in  the 
Sutlej  campaign  ;  was  resident  at  Lahore  from  1846  to  1849  ; 
then  chief  of  the  board  of  administration  in  the  Punjaub, 
agent  of  the  gov. -gen.  in  Rajpootana  (18.52),  and  in  18.57  com. 
in  Oude.  He  conducted  the  defence  of  the  Brit,  residency  at 
Lucknow  against  the  mutineers,  until  on  July  2  lie  was  mor- 
tally woun(led.    D.  July  4,  18.57. 

Lavi'reiice  (James),  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 1781 ; 
entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  in  1798 ;  became  lieut.  in  1802 ; 
took  part  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  (1804-05) ;  was  api>ointed 
in  1810  to  the  (command  of  the  Hornet ;  cruised  in  (  i  m\.  Kain- 
bridge's  squadron  on  the  S.  Amer.  coast  at  the  close  of  1812, 
and  on  Feb.  24,  1813,  captured,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deme- 
rara  River,  the  Brit,  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  15  minutes.  Returtiing  to  New  y(5rk,  he  received 
from  Cong,  a  gold  medal,  was  promoted  to  be  capt.  (Mar.  4), 
and  commander  of  the  frigate  (  liesapeake.  On  June  1,  while 
he  was  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  the  Brit,  frigate  Shannon 
came  iu  sight  with  the  express  design  of  tigliting  the  Chesa- 
peake. L.  accepted  the  implied  challentri".  but  he  and  his 
prin.  officers  were  soon  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, being  disabled,  was  taken  by  boarding,  and  carried 
into  Halifax,  where  he  d.  His  exclamation  on  being  carried 
below,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  1"  became  a  household  word 
in  the  U.  S.    D.  July  5,  1813. 

Liawrence  (John  Laird  Mair),  D.  C.  L.,  Baron,  b.  at 
Richmond,  Eng.,  Mar.  4,  1811  :  was  ed.  at  Haileybury  Coll.  ; 
went  to  India  in  1829  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  civil  service  ; 
filled  various  administrative  and  judicial  posts,  and  in  ]S46, 
after  the  first  Sikh  war,  was  made  chief  com.  of  the  I'unjaub, 
becoming  lieut. -gov.  iu  ]S49.  In  this  post,  which  he  retained 
many  yrs.,  he  displayed  rare  talent,  and  with  such  success 
that  the  Punjaub,  instead  of  joining  the  mutiny  of  1857,  was 
able  to  send  forces  to  the  relief  of  Delhi.  His  co-operation 
with  Canning,  Havelock,  Outram,  and  C;lyde  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny  gave  him  popular  fame  as  "  the  .saviour 
of  India."  Having  returned  to  Eng.  in  18.58,  the  last  special 
court  of  directors  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  on  the  eve  of  its  abolition, 
conferred  a  pension  of  £2000  upon  L.,  who  also  received  a 
baronetcy  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  was 
viceroy  of  India  from  1863  to  1868,  and  was  created  a  baron 
in  1869.    D.  June  27,  1879. 

Liawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  1769  ;  d. 
Jan.  7,  18.30.  His  father  was  a  tavern-keeper.  When  a  mere 
child  he  made  sketches  in  chalk  :  at  10  he  used  the  crayons 
with  skill ;  at  17  he  painted  in  oil ;  he  was  but  13  when  he 
received  a  silver  palette  and  5  guineas  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  a  copy  of  The  Transflciuralion  ;  at  the  age  of  22^  be- 
ing younger  than  the  rules' required,  he  was  made  a  "  .sup- 
plementary associate  "  of  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  painted  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  queen  ;  in  1794  he  was  elected  an 
academician  ;  in  1815  he  was  knighted  ;  in  1820  he  became 
pres.  of  the  Acad.  L.  came  to  Lond.  in  1789.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  the  time  sat  to  him.  In  1814 
the  prince-regent  commissioned  L.  to  paint  the  sovereigns, 
gens.,  and  statesmen  who  were  in  league  against  Nap.  The 
Waterloo  gallery  at  Windsor  is  the  result.  In  Vienna  he 
painted  the  emp.  of  Aus. ;  in  Lond.  he  painted  Bliicher  and 
Platoff ;  in  Rome  he  painted  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi.  His  pictures  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color,  a 
mingled  softness  and  splendor  that  was  of  great  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  the  portraits  of  women.      O.  B.  Frothingham. 

L.awrence  (William),  b.  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.,  June  26, 
1819,  grad.  at  Franklin  Coll.,  O.,  in  18.38,  and  at  the  Law 
.School  of  Cin.  in  1840  ;  settled  at  Bellefontaine,  O.,  and  en- 
gaged in  law-practice ;  was  often  in  the  senate  and  lower 
house  of  the  O.  legislature  :  was  the  founder  of  the  reform 
school  and  of  the  free  banking  law  of  the  State  ;  a  judge  of 
the  common  pleas  1856-64  ;  for  some  time  col.  in  the  c.  war  ; 
M.  C.  186.5-71  and  1873-74.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  0.  Civil 
Code,  The  Law  of  Interest  and  Usury. 

liawrence  (William  B?:aoh),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Oct. 
23,  1800,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1818:  studied  law  in  Eu- 
rope ;  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1823  :  sec.  of  lega- 
tion in  Lond.  1826-27  ;  chnrrit  fV affaires  ad  inlerim  1827-28; 
resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  translated  Barbe 
Marbois's  Hist,  of  La.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1832,  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  political  economy  at  Columbia  Coll.  ;  was 
v. -p.  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  1836-4.5,  to  whose 
Proceedinys  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.  In  1850  he  became 
a  resident  of  R. -L,  where  he  was  lieut. -gov.  and  acting 
gov.  ia  1851.    He  was  lecturer  ou  international  law  (1872-73) 


at  the  law  school  of  Columbian  Coll.  at  Wash.,  in  which  city 
he  was  eniiiloyed  for  several  yrs.  as  an  advocate  in  cases  of 
international  claims.  His  most  important  wt)rks  are  The 
Law  (f  C/iurilahle  Uses,  limitation  and  Search,  n  Commentary 
on  the  Eleuieids  of  International  Laiv  iSn  Yv.),  Adminislration 
of  Fjinity  Jurisprudence,  and  an  annotated  ed.  of  Wheaton's 
Elements  of  International  Laiv.    D.  Mar.  26,  1881. 

Liaw'rencebiirg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Dear- 
born CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  O.  River,  20  m.  below  Cin.  ;  is  the 
terminus  of  the  White  \Vater  Canal,  which  affords  excellent 
water-power.     Pop.  1870,  3159;  1880,  4668. 

Lawrence  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  Appleton, 
Wis.  It  was  founded  in  1847.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  of  Boston 
offering  to  give  $10,000  toward  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
legiate school,  provided  an  additional  §10.000should  be  rai.sed 
by  the  Meth.  denomination.  This  was  done,  and  the  first 
classes  were  formed  in  the  preparatory  dept.  in  the  fall  of 
1849.  The  library  was  founded  by  Samuel  Appleton  of  Bos- 
ton by  a  donation  of  $10,000.  The  property  of  the  univ. 
amounts  to  about  $180,000.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  2, 
classical  and  scientific  ;  there  is  also  provision  for  instruction 
in  civil  engineering. 

Liaw'son  (John),  a  native  of  Scot.,  in  1700  became  sur- 
veyor to  the  prov.  of  N.  C,  and  in  1709  wrote  A  JVew  Voyage 
to  Carolina,  with  a  map  and  illustrations.  In  1712,  while  en- 
gaged in  surveying,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tuscarora 
Indians,  and  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  supposed  usurper  of 
their  lands. 

Liawson  (L.  M.)  M.  D.,  b.  in  Nichf)las  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  10, 
1812  ;  grad.  in  1837  at  Transylvania  Univ.,  where  he  became 
prof,  of  anat.  in  1843.  He  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  in  the  Med.  Coll.  of  O.  (1847),  occupied  simi- 
lar posts  in  the  Ky.  School  of  Med.  at  Louisville  (18,54),  the 
Univ.  of  La.  at  New  Orleans  (1860),  returning  to  the  O.  Coll. 
in  18.57  and  in  1861.  He  conducted  the  IF.  Lancet  from  1842 
to  1864.  and  wrote  a.  Practical  Treatise  on  Phthisis  Pidmonalis. 

D.  Jan.  21,  1864. 

Liaw'ton  (Gen.  Alexander  R.),  b.  in  Beaufort  dist.  (now 
CO.),  S.  C,  about  1820,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1839  ;  commissioned 
as  second  lieut.  in  the  1st  Artil.  ;  studied  law  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  Mass.  ;  commenced  the  practice  in  Savannah 
in  1842  ;  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  first 
to  the  house  and  then  to  the  senate.  L'pon  the  organization 
of  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  R.  R.  in  1849,  he  was  chosen 
its  first  pres.  In  Apr.  1861  he  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  in  the 
provisional  army  of  the  Confed.  States  ;  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  Sharpsburg,  disabling  him  for  a  yr.,  after  which  he 
served  as  quartermaster-gen.  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  surrender  in  1865  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Savannah  ;  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Chatham  co.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Liay  (Henry  Champlin),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Dec.  6, 182:5,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  in  1842.  and  at  the 
Theol.  Sem.  of  Va.  ;  ordained  deacon  July  10,  1846 ;  was 
minister  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  Va.,  until  June  1847,  when  he 
removed  to  iluntsville.  Ala.  ;  ordained  priest  July  12,  1848; 
consecrated  missionary  bp.  of  the  S.  W.  Oct.  23,  1859,  and 
translated  to  diocese  of  Ea.ston  Apr.  1,  1869. 

Liay  (John  L.),  b.  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  ia32;  entered 
the  U.  S.  N.  in  1861  as  assistant  engineer;  invented  the  tor- 
pedo device  with  which  Lieut.  Cushing  destroyed  the  Con- 
fed. ram  Albemarle,  and  went,  after  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
up  the  James  River  in  the  Spuyten  Duyvil,  removing  the  ob- 
stnictions  in  advance  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  be  entered  the  service  of  Peru,  and  while 
there  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  locomotive  torpedo. 
In  1867  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  his  idea  then  ripened 
into  the  invention  of  the  so  called  "  Lay  electro-travelling 
torpedo,"  which  can  be  sent  from  shore  or  from  shipboard 
to  any  point  within  its  range,  all  its  movements  beinguuder 
the  control  of  the  operator. 

Liay'ard  (Austen  Henry),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  of  Eng.  parents  at 
Paris  Mar.  5, 1817;  spent  several  yrs.  in  Florence,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  Eng.  In  1839  he  undertook  a 
course  of  E.  travel  extending  over  several  yrs.,  and  learned 
Per.  and  Arabic ;  spent  months  in  1842  in  exploring  the  an- 
tiquities of  Susa  and  S.  W.  Per.  ;  became  interested  in  the 
excavations  by  the  Fr.  consul,  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  the 
supposed  site  of  Nineveh.  After  consultations  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  Brit,  minister.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  offered  to 
assume  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  similar  excavations, 
and  L.,  returning  to  Mosul  in  1845,  began  that  series  of  re- 
searches which  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  anc.  Oriental  hist.  Accounts  of  these  discoveries 
were  given  by  L.  in  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.  The  Brit, 
govt,  in  1849  appointed  him  attache  to  its  legation  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  undertook  for  the  Brit.  Museum  a 
second  series  of  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  which 
resulted  in  another  work.  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of 
JVineveh  and  Babylon.  He  also  prepared  2  vols,  of  engravings 
of  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh  and  a  vol.  of  inscriptions.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  to  Pari,  for  Aylesbury,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  was  under-sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debates  on 

E.  questions,  advocating  a  \igorous  policy  against  Rus.  He 
visited  the  Crimea  in  18.54,  and  examined  the  condition  of 
the  army,  concerning  which  he  soon  afterward  gave  testi- 
mony before  a  parliamentary  committee.  In  1855  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Administrative  Reform  As- 
sociation ;  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  Univ.  in 
18.55  and  1856  ;  spent  some  months  in  India  during  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  of  18.57-.58 ;  was  elected  to  Pari,  for  Southwark  in 
1860,  and  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  July  1861  under- 
sec,  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  holding  that  post  until  July 
1866.  In  that  yr.  became  a  trustee  of  Brit.  Museum  ;  chief 
com.  of  works  and  privy  councillor  in  Gladstone's  adminis- 
tration (Dec.  1868),  until  in  Nov.  1869  he  became  envoy  at 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  several  >ts. 

Liay'ering,  or  Liaylng:,  the  propagation  of  herbaceous 
plants  by  pegging  down  branches  and  covering  the  portion 
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to  bo  rooted  with  earth,  or  of  trees  by  bendiiifr  down  a  low 
branch,  pesjfiinjr  it  to  tlie  si"<i"iid,  aiid  partly  coverinff  it 
with  earth.  The  covered  part  takes  root,  and  the  layer 
mju'  soon  be  cut  off  and  planted  as  a  new  tree. 

Layiiez,  li-netir  (Dikoo),  b.  in  1.512  at  Alinazan  in  Cas- 
tile :  istndieil  at  Alcala  and  Paris;  became  the  jren.  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  death  of  Loyola  in  1.556.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  peculiar  spirit  which  characterized 
the  .Ic^nits  issued  from  L.     D.  Jan.  19,  1,565. 

Liaz'ariMtN,  a  body  of  R.  Cath.  missionary  priests, 
fouuiliil  iiy  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1634.  They  are  engajred 
in  missions  and  in  the  teachiuir  of  theol.  They  are  found  in 
most  civilizetl  and  in  several  barbarous  countries,  and  have 
14  establishments  in  the  U.  S. 

liazarns  (  Emma).    See  Appendix. 

liaz'iilite  [Ar.  cishI,  "heaven,"  and  Gr.  Aiflo?,  "stone"], 
or  Aziirite,  a  mineral  composed  of  phosphate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  in  color 
to  lapis-lazuli. 

Lazzaro'iii  [It.  ^aj^a/'o,  "  a  leper  "],  the  popular  name 
for  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  so  called  from  the  hosi)ital 
of  St.  Lazarus,  their  place  of  refuge.  The  name  is  ultimate- 
ly derived  from  that  of  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  the  parable. 
The  L.  of  Naples  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
40,(X>1  persons.  From  the  Middle  Ages  they  derived  the  ol>- 
ligation  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  were  treated  by  the  govt, 
as  a  separate  class,  electing  annually  a  chief  called  capo 
lazzaro,  and  often  took  part  in  political  revolutions. 

liea  (Henry  Cjiaiu.esi.  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  in  Phila. 
Sept.  19,  18^5;  early  displayed  a  talent  for  science,  giving 
much  attention  to  conchoiogy,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the 
organization  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  became  the 
head  of  a  large  publishing  house.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  Suiierslilion  and  Force,  Tim  Ordeal  and  Torture, 
and  Studies  in  Vh.  Hist.  He  was  prominent  during  the  c. 
war  in  organizing  the  system  of  municipal  bounties,  lias 
written  much  on  political  subjects,  and  has  been  for  yrs. 
engaged  ou  a  work  on  the  hist,  of  the  Inquisition  'witli 
special  reference  to  Amer. 

l.ea  (Is.\A(),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mar.  4,  1793; 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  nat.  hist.,  especially  geol.  In  1815  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  began  to 
contribute  papers  to  its  Journal.  From  1831  to  1851  w-as  a 
partner  with  his  father-in-law,  Matthew  Carey,  in  what 
was  then  the  prin.  publishing-house  in  the  U.  S..  and  in  1837 
commenced  a  reinarka))le  series  of  memoirs  upon  fresh- 
water and  land  moUusks,  which  were  continued  for  nearly 
50  yrs.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Philo- 
.sophical  Society,  and  chosen  pres.  of  the  Acad,  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  18.58.  He  made  important  discoveries  of  saurian 
remains  in  the  red  sandstones  of  Pa.  below  the  coal-meas- 
ures. Between  1837  and  1873  he  wrote  Contribution.^  to  Geol., 
Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  lied  Sandstones  of  Pottsville,  and  other 
works,  collected  into  1.3  vols. 

Liead  [Ger.  lUei ;  Fr.  plomh ;  Sax.  Iced ;  Dut.  load,  also 
meaning  a  "ball  "  (suggesting  "load,"  as  of  a  gun);  Lat. 
nluvibinn.  also  Sat u mum,  to  the  modern  word  is  assigned  a 
kindred  with  "  clod  "  and  "  clot "].  li.  is  one  of  the  metals 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  known  therefore  in  the 
earliest  times. 

1.  Occurrence  in  N'ature. — L.  is  known  in  nature  as  a  con- 
stitutent  only  of  solid  rocks  and  soils.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  mineral  waters  or  in  the  ocean,  nor  in  vegetable 
or  healthy  animal  bodies.  On  life  it  acts  as  a  poison.  Its 
ores  are  numerous.  It  is  found  as  sulphide,  chloride,  and 
iodide,  as  oxides  and  oxychiorides,  selenides  and  tellurides, 
as  sulphate,  carbonate,  chromate,  phosphate,  molybdate, 
vanadate,  tungstate. 

Native  /,««(/.— Metallic  L.,  as  a  mineral,  has  been  reported 
at  many  localities,  but  occurs  in  such  minute  quantities 
that  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  minerals,  and  difficult  to 
find  in  mineral  collections. 

3.  Metallurgy  of  Lead. —In  the  consideration  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  L.  fvom  its  ores,  by  far  the  most  important  ore  is 
galena,  from  which  very  nearly  all  our  L.  comes.  Galena 
\s  sulp/dde  of  /,.,  and  is  the  only  knosvn  compound  of  this 
metal  with  sulphur,  containing  86.6  per  cent,  of  L.  and  13.4 
of  sulphur.  There  are  few  metallic  ores  more  easily  and 
simply  reducible  to  the  metallic  or  "regulus"  form  than 
common  galena,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  very  anc.  knowl- 
edge of  L.  possessed  by  man.  Simple  roasting  of  galena  in 
an  ordinary  tire  will  drive  off  thesulpiiurand  furnish  melted 
L.  Nevertheless,  as  L.  is  a  metal  recjuircd  liy  man  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  extreme  economy  is  needed  in  its  metal- 
lurgical manipulation,  and  hence  this  branch  of  teclniology 
is  practically  by  no  means  so  simple  and  obvious  a  business 
as  might  be  supposed. 

Jiejinino  of  Lead.— Two  metallurgical  operations  coming 
under  this  head  are  of  especial  interest  and  importance— 
the  extraction  of  the  silver  often  contained  in  it,  and  the 
converting  of  hard  into  soft  L.  The  former  subject  will 
be  treated  of  under  Silver.  Hardness  in  L.  is  due  to 
several  causes,  presence  of  antimony  being  the  conmionest. 
Exposure  of  the  L.  in  a  fused  state  on  the  hearth  of  a  fur- 
nace to  continued  currents  of  air  over  its  surface  will 
gradually  remove  the  antimony  and  other  metallic  impu- 
rities, and  yield  a  soft  or  softer  L.  This  operation  is  stated 
to  be  carried  on  on  an  enormous  scale  in  Kng..  on  hard, 
antimoniferous  Sp.  L.  Chi.  tea  chest  L.  is  one  of  the  hard 
alloys  (with  tin)  that  is  thus  susceptible  of  being  refined, 
yielding  over  75  per  cent,  of  soft  refined  L.,  tin  being  sepa- 
rated by  thismetiiod  as  easily  as  antimony. 

3.  Chemical  Cnnslitulion  iind  /'/o/'i  r/(V»-.— L.  is  one  of  the 
softer  and  more  i)lastic  and  scctile  of  the  metals,  being  only 
approached  in  these  respects,  among  the  metals  in  common 
use,  by  pure  gold.  Color,  v^-hen  fresh  cut,  bluish-gray,  with 
beautiful  lustre,  but  a  dull  film  of  an  oxygen-compound 
quickly  forms  over  the  surface.  The  malleability  of  L.  is 
great,  and  its  ductility  also,  but  its  tenacity  is  so  small  that 


it  is  drawn  into  fine  wire  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  .so 
little  strength  that  a  wire  '/12  "f  an  inch  in  diarneter  breaks 
with  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  It  melts  at  about  6.3.5°  F.,  beginning 
to  soften  and  become  pasty,  however,  at  about  617°.  Its 
specific  gi'avity  is  certainly"  somewhat  variable,  being  but 
11.07  by  the  lowest  determination  of  Playfair  and  Joide, 
and  11.445  by  the  highest  figure  given,  attributed  to  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  great  Berzelius  ;  and  for  chemicallv 
pure  L.  Ilerapath  gives  11.452,  and  Karsten  11.3888.  It  is 
probably  compre.ssitjle  to  some  degree,  which  may  account  in 
part  for  the  diverse  den.sities.  Playfair  and  Joiile  found  its 
density  in  wt/Ztt^  form  to  be  10..56;3.  Fresh-cut  L.  does  not 
tarnish  in  perfectly  dry  air,  nor  in  pure  water  entii-ely  free 
from  dissolved  oxygen,  showing  that  the  taniish  is  due  to 
conjoint  action  of  oxygen  and  water.  If  exposed  to  both 
water  and  air,  or  immersed  in  pure  water  exposed  to  the 
free  air.  it  is  rapidly  corroded,  and  a  portion  dissolves.  If 
the  water  contains  carbonic  acid  or  carbonates,  however, 
or.  according  so  some,  also  sulphates  and  phosphates,  there 
is  formed  over  the  metal  a  film  of  an  insoluble  salt  of  L.. 
which  retards  further  action.  As  these  insoluble  com- 
pounds, particularly  the  carbonate  of  L.,  are  somewhat 
soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  some  slow 
action  often  still  continues,  and  no  prudent  person  will 
venture  to  use  habitually,  for  drinking  or  cooking  i)urposes. 
water  that  has  stood  for  any  appreciable  time  in  leaden 
pipes  or  tanks,  or  even  in  a  well  or  cistern  into  which  a 
leadeti  pipe  has  been  inserted  for  connection  with  a  pumi> 
—a  practice  extremely  common  with  plumbers.  Waters 
containing  nitrates,  not  uncommon  in  well-waters,  are  be- 
lieved to  dissolve  L.  with  especial  rapidity. 

4.  Uses  of  Lead. — In  metallic  form  L.  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses too  familiar  to  need  enumeration.  The  prin.  com- 
pounds of  L.  that  have  known  uses  are  litharge,  the  pro- 
toxide :  minium,  or  red  lead,  the  three-four  oxide  ;  the  (-ar- 
bonate,  or  ivhite  L.  ;  the  nitrate,  chromate,  and  acetate  of  L.. 
all  of  which  will  be  referred  to  again:  and  the  several 
alloys  with  other  metals,  which  will  be  treated  of  first. 

5.  Alloys  of  Lead. — Few  metals  form  alloys  so  easily  and  in 
such  number  as  L.  :  and  to  this  fact,  together  with  the 
great  cheapness  of  this  metal,  is  due  to  a  large  extent  its 
high  value  to  the  human  race. 

With  Arsenic. — This  alloy  is  white,  brittle,  and  crystalline, 
and  very  fusible.  It  is  of  practical  interest  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  L.  shot,  which  are  formed  of  a  true 
alloy  of  L.  with  metallic  arsenic,  containing  some  3  per 
cent,  of  the  latter,  held  by  the  shot-manufacturers  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  manufacture. 

With  Antimony. — Here  we  have  alloys  of  eminent  impor- 
tance, type-metal  being  the  chief.  The  alloys  of  these  3  metals 
are  harder  and  more  fusible  than  either  metal,  while  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  qualities  adapting  them  for  making 
fine  and  sharp  castings.  Common  type-metal  contains  17 
per  cent,  of  antimony,  the  remainder  being  L..  sometimes 
with  a  little  zinc.  Common  stereotype  metal  varies  from 
these  proportions  within  small  limits.sometimes  a  little  tin 
being  added.  Music-plales  are  chiefly  tin.  being  about  60 
per  cent,  of  this  metal  to  :i5  of  L.  and  5  of  antimony.  Some 
of  the  various  alloys  used  for  machinery-bearings,  called 
"  Babbitt's  metal  "  and  the  like,  contain  L.  and  antimony. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  brittle  metal,  antimony,  even  75 
per  cent.,  may  be  added  to  L.  without  making  the  mass 
brittle,  great  whiteness,  hardness,  and  capacity  for  polish 
being  thus  attained.  Keys  of  musical  instruments,  such  as 
flutes,  etc.,  are  made  of  such  an  alloy,  containing  %  of  anti- 
mony. 

With  Tin,  Etc.— Here  we  have  some  of  the  most  valuable 
alloys  of  L.,  including  hard  and  soft  solders,  lieirler.  and 
with  bismuth  also  the  vommon  fusil/le  alloys.  Three  grades 
of  solder  are  in  common  use  :  common  solder,  of  equal 
parts  of  tin  and  L.  ;  tine  solder,  of  3  parts  of  tin  to  1  of  L.  : 
and  a  cheaper  article,  of  3  of  L.  to  1  of  tin.  The  alloy  called 
in  Eng.  Queen's  /«<•/«/ contains  of  antimony,  L.,  and  bismuth 
1  part  each,  with  9  parts  of  tin.  Teapots,  spoons,  etc.  are 
made  of  it. 

With  Silver,  Gold.  Platinum.  Etc.—L.  has  a  great  affinity 
for  the  noble  metals.  In  the  process  of  assaying,  when 
litharge  is  reduced  to  tnetallic  L.  in  admixture  with  an  ore 
of  gold  or  silver  for  subseiiuent  cupellation,  the  L.  takes 
into  alloy  with  itself  every  trace  present  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  success  of  assaying  as  an  art  being  dependent 
on  the  completeness  of  this  combination. 

6.  The  Usiful  Ciuniiounds  of  Lead.— Litharge,  the  protox- 
ide of  L..  also  called  massicot.  This  is  chiefly  a  product  of 
a  special  cupellation  of  metallic  L..  carried  i>n  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  mamifacture.  Some  of  it  is  sent  to  market  in 
scaly  or  flaky  form,  as  it  cools  quickly  from  fusion  ;  but 
the  more  compact,  lumpy  portions  are  ground  and  consti- 
tute It  vii/atid  litharge.  The  color  of  the  scales  is  sometimes 
yelkiw  and  .sometimes  reddish,  but  there  has  not  been 
found  any  chemical  difl'erence  between  the  3  varieties. 
Minium,  fled  /ytai/. — This  is  a  fine-colored  ivd  substance, 
familiar  to  all  front  being  used  extensively  as  a  pigment  an(l 
for  coloring  jiaper.  It  is  poisonous,  of  course,  and  should 
therefore  be  emi)loyed  and  handled  far  more  circumspectly 
than  is  customary. "  It  is  a  product  of  the  continued  action 
of  a  low  red  heat  upon  litharge  while  exposed  to  the  air. 
Beside  its  use  as  a  pigment,  etc.  it  is  employed  as  one  of 
tlie  most  important  materials  in  the  mamifacture  of  L.  or 
flint  glass.  Whitr  Uud,  (arlionate  of  Lead.  (V;wr.— White 
L.  is  prepared  commercially  by  3  methods,  the  older  of 
which,  called  the  "  Dutch  process."  is  somewhat  curious 
and  complex  in  its  character.  Sheet  L.  is  rolled  into  loose 
rolls,  each  of  which  is  placetl  in  an  earthen  jar  containing 
a  little  vinegar  at  its  bottom,  the  L.  not  touching  the  vine- 
gar. These  jars  are  piled  up  in  alternate  layers  with  some 
maierial  which  is  fermenting  and  evolving  carbonic  acid 
gas,  spent  tan-bark  being  preferred,  though  formerly  stable 
manure  was  used  and  tluuight  es.sential  to  success.  A 
largo  building  is  thus  tilled  with  jai-s  aud  closed.     Basiu 


acetate  first  forms  on  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets,  whicli  is  de- 
composed by  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  forming  car- 
bonate and  free  acetic  acid,  whicli  latter  then  acts  asrain  on 
fresh  portions  of  L.  :  so  that  but  little  vinegar  is  needed  to 
keep  the  process  going  on  continuously.  The  heat  of  the 
fermentation  helps,  and  in  due  time,  the  jars  being  opened, 
the  L.  sheets  are  found  incrusted  with  white  L.,  which  is 
beaten  off,  ground,  and  washed.  The  product  thus  ob- 
tained is  deemed  superior  in  "  body,"  or  opacity  in  mixture 
with  oil,  to  that  of  any  other  method  yet  discovered,  and 
brings  therefore  a  higher  price.  Much  white  L.  is  made, 
however,  by  simpler  and  more  speedy  operations,  as  by 
boiling  solutions  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  L.  with  litharge, 
which  dissolves  to  form  a  basic  salt.  Carbonic  acid  gas 
then  precipitates  a  very  good  quality  of  white  L.,  not  gen- 
ei'ally  accepted,  however,  as  equal  in  body  to  that  of  the 
old  Dut.  process.  The  liquid  drained  off  from  the  precipi- 
tate is  boiled  again  with  litharge,  and  so  on.  Nitrate  of 
Leml .—ThK  is  used  as  a  material  for  the  preparation  of 
the  carbonate  and  chromates,  and  is  therefore,  in  crystal- 
lized form,  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  Acetate  of  Lead, 
Sugar  of  Lead.— Thi?,  familiar  article  has  well  known  uses 
in  med.  It  is  manufactured  by  dissolving  litharge  in  wood- 
vinegar  or  other  cheap  form  of  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
very  beautifully,  few  objects  being  more  beautiful  than  a 
mass  of  fresh  crystals  of  acetate  of  L. ;  but  on  exposure  to 
the  air  acetic  acid  is  lost,  with  fomiation  of  a  basic  acetate, 
with  a  little  carbonate  also  in  time.  Hence  sugar  of  L.  has 
an  odor  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  transparent  crystals  gradu- 
ally fall  down  to  a  white  powder,  to  dissolve  which  in  water 
requires  an  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  replace  that  whicli 
has  been  lost.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  nitrate, 
which  undergoes  no  such  spontaneous  change,  but  remains 
clean  and  uniform,  is  largely  supplanting  the  acetate  in 
commerce  of  later  yrs.  Chromates  of  Lead :  Chrome  ■  yellow 
and  C/o-ome  -  Bed.— Thefe  are  2  brilliant  and  valualjle  pig- 
ments, chrome-yellow  being  especially  so.  C/irome-ijellow  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  L.  with 
chromate  of  potash.  The  brilliant  yell(3W  precipitate  that 
falls,  after  thorough  washing  and  drying  at  a  low  heat,  is 
ready  for  grinding  with  oil  for  pigmentary  purposes.  In 
calico-printing  chrome-yellow  is  fomied  on  the  tissue  itself 
by  successive  application  of  the  above  specified  compounds 
of  L.  and  chrome  in  appropriate  ways.  This  color,  however, 
does  not  attach  itself  .so  well  to  silken  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Chrome-red  is  a  chromate  containing  twice  as  much  L.  as 
the  yellow  chromate  :  The  red  pigment  is  produced  from 
the  yellow  by  several  different  methods— either  by  boiling 
with  lime  or  an  alkaline  solution,  which  takes  out  half  the 
acid  :  or  Iw  digesting  with  levigated  litharge  ;  or  by  boiling 
it  with  neutral  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  which  forms 
bichromate  of  potash  with  half  its  acid  ;  or  by  fusing  it  with 
saltpetre.  Its  color  is  very  fine,  considered  equal  in  tint  to 
vermilion,  but,  like  all  L.-colors,  it  becomes  dingy  in  the 
air  in  time,  through  the  action  of  sulphur,  forming  black  L.- 
sulphide.  Chroinegreen  should  strictly  be  the  green  o.xide 
of  chromium,  but  most  of  what  passes  under  that  name 
commercially  at  the  present  day  is  a  mixture  of  chromate 
of  L.  with  some  blue  pigment— pru.ssian  blue  or  ultramarine. 
A  dilute  acid  will  quickly  distinguish  such  mixtures  from 
true  chrome-green,  which  latter  should  be  totally  unacted 
on.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Pkof.  Henry 
WuRTZ,  Ph.  D.] 

Liead  [.A.-S.  :  Dut.  lood].  After  iron,  this  is  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  distributed  of  the  metals.  It  is  bluish- 
gray  in  color,  very  soft  and  ductile,  but  without  elasticity. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  11.3.5.  It  fuses  at  613°  F.,  and  when 
raised  to  a  white  heat  in  the  open  air  it  volatilizes,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  and  leaving  an  oxide  known  as  litharge. 
Its  uses  in  the  arts  are  for  roofing,  for  lining  sinks,  cisterns, 
etc.,  for  shot  and  balls  for  firearms,  and  for  the  manuf*dct- 
ure  of  pipe.  From  the  facility  with  which  L.  pipes  are 
manufactured,  and  afterward  bent,  cut,  and  united,  they 
are  almost  universally  employed  as  conduits  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  through  buildings  in  cities:  and  the  em- 
ployment of  L.  in  this  connection  has  created  the  plumber's 
trade,  which  takes  its  name  from plumdum,  "lead."  Type- 
metal  is  formed  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  andthe 
alloys  which  go  by  the  name  of  pewter  or  solder  are  com- 
posed of  L.  and  tin.  L.  is  found  in  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions except  the  igneous  rocks,  and  deposits  of  it  are  known 
to  occur  on  every  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  occurs  in  several  kinds  of  deposits,  but  chiefly  in 
gash  and  fissure  veins  and  in  chambers.  Gash  veins  and 
chambers  are  confined  to  limestone  formations,  an'd  are 
produced  by  the  enlargement  of  joints  by  the  solvent 
power  of  atmospheric  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  form- 
ing crevices  or  caves,  subsequently  lined  or  filled  with  L. 
ore,  deposited  in  gash  veins  from  solutiotis  flowing  from  the 
inclosing  rock  :  in  chambers  from  a  foreign  source.  The 
L.  mines  of  Mo.,  Wis.,  etc.  are  in  gash  veins  ;  those  of 
Eureka,  Xev.,  are  in  chambers.  Many  of  the  fissure  veins 
of  the  W.  carry  L.,  and  argentiferous  galena  is  the  mo.st 
important  silver  ore. 

Among  the  L. -producing  nations  of  the  world  the  V.  S. 
stands  first,  her  production  and  consumption  of  this  metal 
in  1882  amounting  to  132,890  tons.  Of  this,  over  %  come 
from  the  silver-L.  mines  of  the  far  W.,  the  remainder  from 
the  L. -mines  of  Mo.,  Wis.,  etc. 

The  salts  and  oxides  of  L.  are  quite  numerous,  and  are 
somewhat  extensively  employed  in  manufactures  and  med. 
Of  these  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  protoxide  called  lith- 
arge, used  as  a  drier  with  oils  and  varnishes  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  Red  L.,  or  "minium,"  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  protoxide  with  the  peroxide.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally employed  as  a  pigment,  either  in  oil  paints  or  "in  the 
coloring  of  wall-papers,  sealing-wax,  etc.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed, like  litharge,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  preparation  of  L.  is  the  carbonate,  used 
as  a  paint,  and  commonly  known  as  White  Leah  (which  see). 


Some  i){  the  salts  of  L.  are  highly  poisonous,  and  grave  ac 
cidents  are  not  uncommon  from  this  cause.  The  carbon- 
ate, the  oxide,  and  the  acetate  of  L.  are  the  most  active 
l)oisons.  They  are  introduced  into  the  system  both  by  the 
lungs  and  the  digestive  organs.  With"  those  who  work 
much  in  the  preparations  of  L.,  as  painters,  plumbers,  and 
those  employed  in  glazing  cards,  earthenware,  etc.,  cases 
of  L. -poisoning  are  constantly  met  with.  The  use  of  L.  pipe 
must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  many  cases  of  L.-poison- 
ing.  It  has  been  proposed  to  avoid  this  danger  by  lining  it 
with  tin,  and  pipe  of  this  kind  is  now  coming  into  gen.  use. 

J.  S  Newberry. 

Lead  City,  Lawrence  co..  Dak.     Pop.  1880.  14:^. 

Lead  Plaster,  Diachylon,  or  Eiuplastrnm 
Pluiubi.  This  familiar  plaster  of  lead  is  a  lead  soap  (see 
SoAP),  formed  by  the  action  of  litharge  or  plumbic  oxide  on 
olive  oil  in  presence  of  water.  These  materials  are  boiled 
together  in  the  proportion  of  0  lbs.  of  plumbic  oxide  in  fine 
powder,  1  gal.  of  olive  oil,  and  water  2  pints,  .supplying  more 
water  as  it  evaporates,  until  the  oil  and  lead  oxide  unite 
into  the  consistence  of  a  plaster.  The  glycerine  of  the  oil. 
set  free  by  the  basic  power  of  the  plumbic  oxide,  remains 
in  aqueous  solution,  the  fatty  acids  of  the  f)il  forming  with 
the  lead  the  L.  P.,  which  is  made  up  in  cylindrical  sticks  of 
a  yellowish-white  or  gray  color,  brittle  when  cold,  but  soft- 
ening and  melting  by  a  gentle  heat,  when  it  is  readily  spread 
upon  leather  or  cotton  cloth  for  use.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  without  taste,  but 
Jias  a  faint  peculiar  odor.  It  is  employed  in  surgery  on  ac- 
count of  its  adhesiveness,  and  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of 
resin  is  added  while  the  diachylon  is  in  a  fused  state.  In 
this  way  it  is  used  to  hold  together  the  edges  of  wounds  in 
persons  of  delicate  skins.  It  is  also  used,  spread  on  cotton 
bandages,  as  a  strapping  for  giving  support  and  causing 
pressure,  as  in  uh^ers  of  the  leg.  Its  chief  use  in  pharmacy 
is  in  the  prei>aration  of  other  plasters.  Made  from  the  ref- 
use oleic  acid  of  stearic  acid  candle-factories,  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  or  tallow,  it  has  been  used  as 
a  wheel  grease.  A  compound  of  lead  oxide  with  the  acids 
of  linseed  oil,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  potash  soap  of 
linseed  oil  w'ith  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  serves,  when 
dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  printing  on  wall-paper 
previous  to  gilding  it  with  gold  leaf  or  Dutch  metal,  or  dust- 
ing it  with  wool-shearings  for  the  production  of  flock  pat- 
terns. [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  B.  Silli- 
JIAN.  .M.  D.l 

licad  Poi'soning,  a  condition  caused  by  the  ab.sorp- 
tion,  through  the  skin,  lungs,  or  digestive  organs,  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lead.  There  are  2  varieties  of  this  disease- 
viz,  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  L.  P.  results  from  the  immediate  ingestion  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  metal.  The  symptoms  produc- 
ed are  those  of  an  irritant  pois(jn. 

Chronic  L.  P.  results  from  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
poison.  Workers  in  white-lead  manufactories  and  painters 
are  most  apt  to  suffer  from  this  disea.se.  Certain  kinds  of 
drinking-water  will  di.«solve  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal 
if  passed  through  lead  pipes,  and  thus  cause  L.  P.  Wines 
adulterated  with  litharge  will  cause  it.  as  also  will  flour 
adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lead.  Cosmetics  are  also  rec- 
ognized as  producing  this  disease.  The  symptoms  may  be 
classed  as  primary  and  special.  The  primary  symptoms, 
dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  lead  in  the  system, 
are— (li  the  formation  of  a  blue  line  at  the  junction  of  the 
teeth  and  gums,  caused  by  the  local  deposition  of  lead-sul- 
phide ;  (2)  a  sweet  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  and  fetor  of 
the  breath ;  (3)  a  dark  yellow  condition  of  the  skin,  and 
(4)  progressive  emaciation.  The  special  symptoms,  depend- 
ent upon  the  effect  of  the  accumulated  pf)ison  upon  the 
sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  centres,  are— (1)  colic  ;  (2)  a 
neuralgic  affection  of  the  muscles  and  joints  ;  (3)  paralysis, 
and  (4)  brain  affections.  The  treatment  is  palliative  and 
constitutional.  The  i)ain  should  be  relieved  by  opiates,  and 
the  accumulated  metal  .should  be  removed  by  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  the  alkaline  sulphates.  John  H.  Hobbie. 

Lead'ville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  Col., 
on  the  N.  side  of  California  Gulch,  whi(th  was  one  of  the 
first  containing  free  gold  discovered  in  the  .State.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1859,  and  for  several  yrs.  thereafter  placer- 
mining  was  carried  on  by  a  great  number  of  men  :  at  one 
time  fully  8000  persons  were  settled  there.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $3,000,000  in  placer  gold  have  been  taken  out  of 
('alifoniia  Gulch.  L.  is  within  5  m.  of  the  head  of  the  Ark. 
River,  and  the  altitude  of  the  place  is  about  10.:300  ft.  In 
1878  carbonate  ores  were  discovered  here,  the  first  place  in 
Col.  where  carbonates,  being  silver  and  lead,  in  paying 
quantities  were  found,  and  of  these  ores  many  hundred  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  and  many  millions'  worth  taken 
out.     Pop.  1880,  14,820. 

Leaf  [A.-S.  ;  Gothic,  lanfft ;  Ger.  Laub  :  denoting  some- 
thing broad  and  thin],  in  hot.,  one  of  the  i)ieces  which  make 
up  the  expanded  portion  or  green  foliage  of  a  plant.  L.  are 
the  most  important  part  of  a  plant,  being  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, wherein  the  plant  mainly  converts  its  food,  taken 
from  the  soil  and  the  air,  into  vegetable  matter.  Considered 
even  as  foliage,  the  word  leaf  is  naturally  used  in  more  than 
one  sense,  both  popularly  and  in  descriptive  bot.  ;  as  (1)  for 
the  expanded  green  blade  alone  (the  lamina  of  the  L.)  ;  and 
(2)  for  this  and  its  supporting  footstalk  (petiole),  and  what- 
ever else  is  normally  connected  with  it.  A  complete  L.,  in 
the  botanist's  sense,  consists  of  blade,  footstalk,  and  a  pair 
of  stipules  (lateral  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  latter; ; 
but  these  3  parts  are  veiy  commonly  reduced  to  2,  the  stip- 
ules being  wanting  or  fugacious,  and  not  rarely  to  one,  the 
footstalk  being  absent,  and  so  the  blade  growing  directly 
out  of  the  stem.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  blade  is  wanting, 
while  the  footstalk  remains,  with  or  without  the  stipules,  or 
only  the  stipules  are  produced,  or  there  is  in  the  place  of 
the  L.  a  body  not  distinctly  answering  to  either  of  these  3 
constituent  parts.    Indeed,  what  would  be  a  L.  often  de- 
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velops  into  forms  and  subserve*  uses  quite  other  than  those 
of  foliage  :  some  become  storeliouses  for  food,  as  do  the 
seed-leaves  of  the  bean  and  pea,  the  thick  scales  of  bulbs, 
the  fleshy  L.  of  house-leeks  :  some  as  bud-scales,  some  only 
for  prv)tection,  some  as  tendrils  for  climbing,  etc.  (See  Bot- 
axt  and  Puvsiologv,  Vegetable.!  Asa  Gray. 

Leaf 'cutter  Bee,  a  name  given  to  several  solitary  bees 
of  the  grenus  Megitchiit.  which  construct,  or  sometimes  mere- 
ly line,  their  cells  with  bits  of  leaves  cut  out  by  their  scissor- 
like  jaws.  M.  centuncvlari^.  our  most  common  sp>ecies,  is 
found  also  in  Europe.  It  cuts  out  pieces  of  rose-leaf  for  its 
cells,  which  are  of  a  very  neat  and  curious  structure.  The 
cell  it  stuffs  with  pollen,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg. 

Leaf '- Rollers  (Tortricida?i.  an  imp>ortant  family  of 
small  lepidopterous  insects,  characterized  by  short  beak-like 
palpi.  They  are  mustly  nocturnal,  and  take  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  many  species  make  a  rude  tent  by  rolling  up 
the  leaves  of  trees,  often  fastening  them  ■with  silken  threads. 
The  number  of  genera  and  species  is  great,  and  as  a  rule 
the  insects  are  great  destroyers  of  useful  vegetation.  The 
genus  Tortrix  is  the  typical  one. 

League  [It.  lega  ;  Sp.  lerjua  ;  Fr.  lieue.  from  the  Gaelic 
leac  or  leachd,  "  a  stone,"  as  the  Gauls  used  to  mark  dis- 
tances by  stones]  is  a  measure  of  length,  used  in  Amer.  most- 
ly for  distances  at  sea,  but  in  Europe  also  upon  land.  The 
nautical  L.  is  ■  20th  of  a  degree,  or  3  geographical  m.,  or 
3.457875  statute  m.    In  Eng.  the  land-L.  is  3  statute  m. 

League,  Acbaean.    See  Ach.ean  League. 

League,  Anti-Corn  Law,  a  name  taken  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Manchester  manufacturers,  founded  in  1839,  for 
abolishing  all  fiscal  imposts  on  corn.  The  first  Manchester 
election  of  members  of  Pari.,  which  took  place  in  1832,  car- 
ried free-trade  candidates.  In  1834  the  first  meeting  of 
Manchester  merchants  was  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  corn-law  repeal.  In  1836  a  miscellaneous  anti<-orn  law 
society  was  formed  in  Lond.,  which  Included  22  members 
of  Pari.  In  18:i8  Mr.  Cobden  first  became  prominent  in  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  resistance  to  the  re- 
strictive commercial  policy  of  the  manufacturing  trade  of 
the  country. 

The  Eng.  com  laws,  which  had  for  their  object  the  re- 
striction of  the  trade  in  grain,  date  as  far  back  as  13C0.  At 
that  time  the  prohibition  was  against  exportation.  In  1462 
an  act  was  pa<sed  prohibiting  its  free  importation.  The 
object  of  the  A.-C.  L.  L.  of  1839  was  stated  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  J.  B.  Smith)  '"  to  be  the  same  righteous  object  as  that 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  sought  to  obtain  for  the 
negro  the  right  to  dispose  of  himself  :  and  the  object  of  the 
L.  was  to  obtain  for  the  pteople  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
labor  for  as  much  food  as  could  be  got  for  it."'  The  "  free 
traders,"  as  the  Leaguers  were  styled,  were  opposed  by  an 
organized  party  who  took  the  title  of  "  protectionists,"  who 
maintained  ( 1 )  that  protection  was  necessary  to  keep  cer- 
tain lands  in  cultivation  ;  (2i  that  it  was  desirable  to  culti- 
vate as  much  land  as  piossible  in  tirder  to  improve  the  coun- 
try :  (3i  that  if  improvement  by  that  means  were  to  cea.se, 
there  must  be  def)endence  on  tlie  foreigner  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  people ;  i4)  that  such  dependence 
would  be  fraught  with  immense  danger ;  (5)  that  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  protection  enabled  the  landed  proprietors 
and  their  tenants  to  encourage  manufactures  and  trade; 
so  much  so  that  were  the  corn  laws  abolished  half  the  coun- 
try shopkeepers  would  be  ruined.  The  struggle  of  the  L. 
lasted  7  yrs.  and  cost  half  a  million  of  money.  But  its  suc- 
cess came  from  its  inspiration,  and  its  inspiration  came  from 
its  remarkable  leaders.  Above  all  in  renown  were  the  great 
names  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Mr.  Cobden,  denounced  as  a 
Manchester  enemy  of  all  agriculture  and  paid  emissary  of 
the  Socialist  insurgents  of  the  Continent,  was  himself  the 
son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  and  whose  ambition  was  to  die  one 
of  that  class  ;  and  did.  seeking  and  accepting  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  that  which  his  genius  cast  around  his  name. 
He  was  the  logician  of  the  L.  Mr.  Bright  "s  was  a  grander 
and  more  imposing  order  of  eloquence,  at  once  impassioned 
and  colossal.  Cobden  presented  the  facts.  Bright  put  fire 
into  them.  These  were  the  great  propagandists  of  politi- 
cal economy  who  conquered  the  premier.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  won  an  imperishable  name  by  repealing  in  1846  the  corn 
laws,  thus  ■■  giving  the  people  bread,  no  longer  leavened,"  as 
he  proudly  said,  "  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  {Fwm  orig.  art. 
in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc..  by  George  J.  Holtoake.] 

League,  Holy  [Fr.  La  Sainie  Ligue],  called  The  League 
]ira-  ejxt^lence.  was  entered  into  in  1576,  by  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  party  under  the  leadership  of  Giiise,  for  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  Protestantism  and  opposition  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Calvinistic  princes.  This  led  to  the  renewal 
of  the  bloody  c.  wars,  ended  1590,  when  Henry  IV.  won  the 
battle  of  Ivry. 

Leake  '  Sir  .John),  b.  at  Rotherhithe,  Eng..  in  1656 :  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war  of  the  Sp.  succession  bj- 
taking  Newfoundland  from  the  Fr.  (1702>,  for  which  he  was 
made  admiral  and  knighted  ;  relieved  Gibraltar  in  Oct.  1704, 
and  Mar.  1705  forced  the  Fr,  and  Sp.  to  abandon  the  siege ; 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  the  same  yr.,  cap- 
tured Carthagena  and  Majorca  in  1706,  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  1707,  took  Sard,  and  Minorca  in  1708, 
became  rear-admiral  of  G.  Brit,  and  lord  of  the  admiralty 
in  1709  :  represented  Rochester  in  Pari,  for  some  yrs.  D. 
Aug.  1.  1720. 

Leake  (Stephen-  Martin!.  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1703; 
•was  an  authoritv  upon  heraldry  and  numismatics;  became 
Clarencieux  Herald  in  1741,  Garter  Herald  in  1754  ;  wTote  a 
manual  of  Brit,  coins  and  a  Life  of  his  uncle.  Sir  John 
Leake.    D.  Mar.  24.  1774. 

Leam'ing  (Jeremiah),  D.  D..  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1719,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1745 :  was  ordained  to  the  Epis.  min- 
istry in  1748:  preached  8  yrs.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  21  yrs.  at 
Norwalk,  and  8  >ts.  at  Stratford.  During  the  Revolutionar>- 
war  he  was  imprisoned  a.s  a  Tory,  c«mtracting  a  disease  of 
the  hip  which  rendered  him  a  cripple.    Ou  account  of  in- 


firmity he  declined  in  1783  an  election  as  first  bp.  of  the  Amer. 
Epis.  Ch.  He  wrote  a  D(J(tic(  of  the  Epi^.  Govt,  of  the  Ch., 
Evidences  of  the  Truth  of' Chrif:t'ianity,  and  Di-e^r'tatiom  on 
Vario'i<  S'lhjtcU.    D.  Sept.  15.  1804. 

Leap  Year.    See  Calendar,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Lear'ued  (  Ebenezer).  b.  in  Mass.  about  1728  :  was  a  capt. 
in  the  Fr.  war  11756-63) :  raised  the  -Sd  Mass.  regiment  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  was  appwinted  brig.- 
gen.  in  Apr.  1777 :  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Ft.  Schuyler 
I  Aug.  1777),  and  commanded  the  centre  at  the  battle  of  Still- 
water (Sept.  19,  17771 :  was  at  Valley  Forge  the  ensuing  ■win- 
ter, and  was  forced  bv  broken  health  to  retire  from  service 
in  Mar.  1778.    Pensioned  in  1795.    D.  Apr.  1.  1801. 

Leatber,  leth'er  [Sax.  /ether,  from  lithe,  "soft:"  Ger. 
LeiJer  ;  Fr.  cuir],  the  skins  of  animals  prepared  by  processes 
which  protect  them  from  putrefaction  and  render  them  soft, 
pliable,  tough,  and  non-transparent. 

The  manufacture  of  le'ither  is  conducted  in  3  entirely  dis- 
tinct ways  :  I.  Taiming  by  the  aid  of  bodies  containing  tan- 
nin ;  II.  Tawing  with  alum  and  common  salt ;  III.  Tairing 
■with  oil.  Tlie  whole  skin  is  not  converted  into  L..  but  only 
that  portion  known  as  the  corium  or  denna.  which  possesses 
a  fibrous  texture.  This  is  covered  on  the  hair  or  bloom  side 
by  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  nucleated  cells,  and  on  the 
flesh  side  by  a  fatty  tissue,  both  of  which  are  removed  by 
the  tanner. 

I.  Tanning. — The  skins  of  almost  all  quadrupeds  may  be 
converted  into  L.  In  practice,  the  hides  of  buUs  and  oxen 
yield  the  best  L.  for  soles,  harness,  and  for  belling:  calves' 
skins  furnish  the  best  upper  L.  for  boots  and  shoes  :  lamb, 
sheep,  goat,  and  buck  skins  are  generally  tawed  with  alum 
or  oil  for  the  preparation  of  glove,  wash,  or  bookbinders' 
L.  Most  of  the  so  called  buck-skin  is  now  prepared  by  taw- 
ing the  skins  of  wild  hogs  from  Afr.  Alligators'  hides  have 
recently  been  introduced  for  boots  and  shoes.  Horse,  ass, 
pig,  and  seal  skins  are  tanned  for  trunks  and  sadtilery. 

Preparation  of  the  Skins.— >\\  Steeping  or  macerating  in 
water  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  soften  the  skin  and  to  re- 
move blood  and  dirt.  (2i  Cleansing  the  flesh  side  is  effected 
by  supporting  the  hide  on  a  "  tree  "or  "  beam."  a  stout  semi- 
circular plank,  and  scraping  it  with  a  dressing-knife  to  re- 
move the  fatty  tissue,  etc.  (3)  Loosening  the  hair  is  effected 
by  sweating,  hming.  or  treatment  with  depilatories.  Sweat- 
ing is  a  putrefactive  fermentation  which  is  often  resorted 
to  for  sole  L.,  as  lime  tends  to  render  the  L.  brittle.  The 
hides  are  piled  up  with  the  flesh  side  inward  in  a  tank  which 
can  be  closed  to  retain  the  heat  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion. Some  salt  or  wood  vinegar  is  generally  rubbed  on 
them  beforehand.  When  the  srbell  of  ammonia  is  percep- 
tible the  operation  is  completed.  Limmg  consists  in  placing 
the  hides  in  vats  with  mUk  of  lime,  frequently  transferring 
them  from  one  vat  to  another,  or  taking  them  out  and  re- 
placing them,  to  allow  the  lime  to  act  equally  on  every  part. 
When  the  hair  is  found  to  be  properly  loosened  the  hides 
are  withdrawn.  Depilatories  are  used  for  skins  of  the 
smaller  animals,  which  wiU  sustain  neither  sweating  nor 
liming.  Rhusma,  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  2  or  3  times  its 
weight  of  slaked  lime,  has  long  been  used.  It  is  rubbed  on 
the  hair  side  of  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
till  the  hair  is  sufliciently  loosened.  Sulphide  of  calcium, 
which  is  the  active  agent  in  the  rhusma,  has  of  late  been 
substituted  for  it.  The  refuse  Ume  of  gas-works  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  compound,  and  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  In  Ger.  sulphide  of  sodium  is  now  used, 
either  in  solution  (1  part  to  UXt  of  waten,  or  as  a  paste  ■with 
3  times  its  weight  of  lime  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  paste  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  hair  side,  and  the 
hides  are  then  covered  with  damp  matting,  to  prevent  the 
drying  of  the  paste  :  the  process  is  complete  in  15  or  20  hours. 
(4)  Remo\ing  tlie  hair  is  effected  by  scraping  on  the  beam 
with  the  dres,<ing-knife.  (5i  B'lting  is  next  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  lime  and  the  lime  soaps  which 
have  been  formed  in  tlie  skin.  The  material  employed  is 
the  dung  of  pigeons,  fowls,  or  dogs,  mixed  with  water.  The 
skins  are  placed  in  this,  and  frequently  handled  to  secure 
unifoi-m  action.  The  dash-wheel  is  used  in  large  establish- 
ments to  keep  the  contents  of  the  vat  in  constant  motion 
and  save  handling.  (6)  Swelling  or  raising  the  hides  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  swell  the  fibres,  and  make  the  skins 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  tanning  solutions.  The 
swelling  bath  may  consist  of  (a)  barley  meal  and  '  m  its 
weight  of  sour  dough  diffused  in  water,  which  yield  by  fer- 
mentation lactic  and  other  acids :  (b)  of  spent  tan-liquor, 
which  contains  considerable  lactic  and  butyric  ac'd  :  (c) 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  of  acid  to  1(XX>  or  1500  of  water. 
(7)  Tanning.— The  tanning  materials  are  various  astringent 
vegetable  pnxlucts  which  contain  tannin  (tannic  acid). 
Those  most  used  are  oak.  fir.  and  hemlock  bark,  sumac, 
divi-divi,  Valonia  nuts,  myrobalans,  cutch,gambir.  catechu, 
and  kino.  (See  Tannic  Acid.)  The  impregnation  of  the 
liides  with  tannin  is  effected  by  (a)  placing  them  between 
layei-s  of  coarsely  crushed  bark  in  a  vat.  which  is  then  filled 
with  water  or  old  liquors  :  (b)  iramei"sing  them  in  first  a  weak 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  tanning  material,  and  afterward  in 
a  stronger  :  {c)  sewing  2  hides  together  into  a  sack  and  fill- 
ing this  with  the  tanning  solution.  The  progress  of  the  oper- 
ation can  be  ascertainetl  by  examining  the  hide  on  a  freshly 
cut  edge,  which  shows  the  depth  to  which  the  tannic  acid 
has  penetrated.  When  the  appearance  is  imiform  through- 
out the  thickness  the  tanning  is  completed.  (8)  Curr>ing  is 
the  process  by  which  the  tanned  skins,  after  being  converted 
into  L.,  are  prepared  for  use.  For  sole  L.  it  consists  in  merely 
hammering  the  dried  hide  to  render  it  more  compact.  For 
upper  L..  used  for  boots  and  shoes,  it  consists  of  (n)  paring 
with  a  knife  to  secure  uniform  thickness  :  yb)  scraping  for  a 
similar  purpose  :  (ft  graining  with  the  pKmimel  or  graining- 
board :  «/)  finishing  off  with  a  flattening  iron  or  horn  to  re- 
move creases,  etc.  :  (()  greasing,  wiiich  consists  in  rubbing 
in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow :  the  skins  are  previously 
moistened,  and  after  the  application  of  the  grease  are  hung 
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in  Trarm  rooms  to  dry  it  in  :  (/)  blackeninfr.  which  is  effected 
by  an  application  of"  a  fresh  solution  of  oak  bark,  and  then 
of  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate)  solution,  to  which  some  blue 
vitriol  (cupric  sulphate)  has  been  added  ;  (f/»  {rreasins again  ; 
ih)  applying  a  solution  of  glue  and  tallow  ;  (i)  polishing  with 
glass.  Lacquered  L.,  commonly  called  patent  L.,  is  made 
by  applying  a  varnish  to  the  L.,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  stove 
heated  to  about  120°  F.  This  causes  the  varnish  to  become 
thin,  to  spread  out  evenly,  and  dry  to  a  smooth,  polished 
surface.    Cow  or  split  skins  are  generally  used  for  it, 

Yiiftg  or  Russia  leather  is  a  very  strong,  pliant  and  water- 
tight L.,  usually  colored  red  or  black,  which  has  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor,  due  to  the  oil  of  birch  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated. Rus.  L.  is  specially  useful  for  bookbinding,  the 
oil  of  birch  repelling  insects, 

II.  Taivinr/  with  alnmina  salts  ("white  tanning")  is  gen- 
erally resorted  to  for  sheep  and  goat  skins,  though  it  is  also 
applied  to  cow  and  ox  hides  for  moccasin  and  lace  L.  The 
thick  skins  are  prepared  as  for  tanning.  The  skins  are  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  alum.  After 
i-emoval  from  the  solution  and  drying  the  skins  appear 
shrunken  and  stiff.  In  order  to  restore  suppleness  and  flexi- 
bility they  are  dampened  with  water,  and  subjected  to  me- 
chanical operations  which  stretch  and  knead  them.  Thick 
hides  are  greased  as  described  under  Tanning.  Fine  glove 
L.  is  tawed  by  a  different  process.  The  skins  of  kids  or 
lambs  aremost  carefully  handled  to  avoid  abrading  or  stain- 
ing them.  They  are  cleansed  and  unhaired  by  lime  and  bran- 
liquors  as  for  ordinary  tawing.  The  tawing  is  effected  by 
applying  a  paste  composed  of  wheat  flour,  yolks  of  eggs, 
alum,  common  salt,  and  water.  As  the  yolks  of  eggs  aid 
by  furnishing  the^  oil  which  they  contain  in  the  state  of 
emulsion,  which  gives  the  kid  L.  its  highly  prized  supple- 
ness and  softness,  they  may  be  replaced  by  an  emulsion  of 
almond,  olive,  or  fish  oil.  The  skins  are  thoroughly  soaked 
and  kneaded  in  the  paste,  to  which  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  car- 
bolic acid  is  often  added  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and  packed 
in  heaps.  They  are  then  stretched  by  hand  and  rapidly 
dried  in  the  air.  They  are  then  dampened,  placed  in  linen 
cloths,  and  trodden  to  render  them  soft.  They  are  then 
planed,  dried,  and  planed  again,  polished  by  rubbing  with  a 
heavy  glass  disk  or  by  the  appreteur,  simultaneously  with 
the  application  of  some  white  of  esg^,  gum,  or  fine  soap,  to 
give  a  gloss  to  the  hair  side,  which  is  afterward  dyed, 

Shar/reen. — Genuine  Oriental  shagreen  (saghir,sagri,  sagre) 
is  a  variety  of  tawed  L.  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  hardness  and  strength.  Its  appearance  is  very  peculiar, 
the  grain  side  being  covered  with  globular  granules,  which 
are  produced  by  stamping  the  hard  seeds  of  the  wild  orach 
(  Chenopodium  albn/n)  into  the  wet  hide,  and  afterward  knock- 
ing them  out.  The  name  shagreen  is  also  applied  to  fish- 
skin  prepared  for  covers  and  for  polishing  wood. 

III.  Tawing  with  oil  ("  Samian  tawing "'),  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  shammy  (chamois)  or  wash  L.  For  this  L.  the  upper 
or  exterior  layer  of  the  corium  of  the  thick  skins  is  cut  away, 
as  it  is  too  compact  and  prevents  the  ready  ab.sorption  of 

.  oil.  Thin  skins,  as  those  of  lambs  and  goats,  are  not  de- 
prived of  the  exterior  layer.  The  skins  are  prepared  with 
lime  and  the  subsequent  bran  -  bath,  as  in  alum  -  tawing. 
They  are  then  stretched  and  rubbed  with  oil,  which  is  work- 
ed in  by  the  fulling-machine.  They  are  then  hung  in  the 
air.  Oiling,  stamping  in  the  fulling-machine,  and  exposure 
to  the  air  are  repeated  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  has 
been  worked  into  the  skin.  The  skins  are  then  heaped  to- 
gether in  a  wann  room  to  produce  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
which  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  airing  to  prevent  overheating.  The  oil  becomes 
rancid  by  these  operations,  and  appears  to  combine  with 
the  animal  fibres  of  the  skin.  The  uncombined  oil  is  then 
removed  by  a  tepid  bath  of  potash  solution,  and  the  skins 
are  wrung  out  and  dried.  The  softness  and  suppleness  are 
restored  by  dressing.  Cordovan  or  Tur.  L.  is  oil-tawed, 
without  having  the  hair  side  removed,  while  the  flesh  side 
is  blackened  in  the  usual  way.  C.  F,  Chandler, 

LeatU'er-Board,  an  article  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  It  is  made  of  old  manila  rope, 
hemp  rope,  jute  or  linen  canvas,  and  leather  scraps,  to 
which  are  added  certain  chemicals  and  a  cement  which 
makes  it  more  impervious  to  water  than  leather.  The 
materials  are  first  ground  to  a  pulp,  which  is  then  run  off 
by  a  machine  and  cut  into  sheets,  usually  2J^  by  3  ft. ;  these 
sheets  are  dried,  run  through  calendering  -  machines  to 
smooth  them,  and  afterward  pressed  by  still  heavier  ma- 
chines to  give  an  even  surface  and  still  greater  solidity.  It 
is  also  pressed  into  different  forms,  among  which  are  coun- 
ters or  stiffenings  for  boots  and  shoes,  which  by  a  patent 
process  are  made  perfectly  waterproof.  These  forms,  be- 
ing pressed  by  machines  into  a  perfect  fit  for  the  various 
sizes,  are  considered  superior  to  leather,  as  they  hold  their 
form  better,  and  after  being  wet  retain  their  original  shape. 
Although  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
it  is  not  confined  to  this  industry,  but  is  used  considerably 
in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  It  was  first 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  about  3.5  yrs. 
ago.  Large  quantities  are  annually  exported  to  Eng.,  Ger., 
Fr.,  and  elsewhere. 

Lieatli'er- wood,  also  called  Moose  -  iirood,  or 
WIc'opy,  the  Dirra  painstris.  a  N.  Amer.  shrub  of  the 
Daplnue  family.  Its  tough  bark  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thongs  or  cordage,  and  is  acrid.  Its  wood  is  very  white, 
soft,  and  brittle. 

Leathes  (Stanley),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ellesborough,  Eng.,  Mar. 
21,  18;30,  ed.  at  Cambiidge  :  served  as  curate  in  several  chs. 
in  Lond.  ;  became  in  1863  prof,  of  Ileb.  in  King's  Coll.,  Lond. 
He  was  Boyle  lecturer  from  1868  to  1870,  Hulsean  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  in  1873,  and  Bampton  lecturer  at  Ox.  in  1874  ; 
is  a  member  of  the  Anglican  commission  for  revision  of  the 
translation  of  O.  T.,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  1873  in  New  York.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ. 


lieav'en  [Fr.  Ifvain,  from  Lat.  levare,  to  "raise"],  a 
piece  of  sour  dough  used  for  raising  bread.  The  principle 
of  its  action  is  the  .same  as  that  of  Yeast  (which  see). 

I^eav'eiiworth,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mo.  River, 
39  m.  from  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.,  and  312  m.  by  land  above  St. 
Louis.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  iron  bridge, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  §1.000,0(X).  L.  contains  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  the  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  Acad.,  and  2  orphan 
asylums.  The  State  penitentiary  is  4  m.  S.  of  city.  Ft.  Leav- 
enworth military  reservation  adjoins  city  on  N.,  and  has  a 
military  prison  and  school.  L.  has  2  coal-mines,  daily  product 
40,000  bushels.     Pop.  1870,  17,873  ;  1880,  16,.>46  ;  1884,  2.5,479. 

lieavenworth  (Elias  Warner).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Canaan, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1803,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1824  ;  began  the  studv 
of  law  the  same  >t.  in  the  office  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  at 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  :  spent  2  yrs.  at  the  Litchfield 
(Conn.)  law  school ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Jan.  1827.  in 
which  yr.  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  X.  Y..  where  he  practised 
law  until  forced  by  ill  health  to  abandon  it.  He  was  mavor 
of  Syracuse  in  1849  and  18.59,  member  of  assembly  in  18,50  and 
18,57.  sec.  of  State  18.54- .55,  pres.  of  the  board  of  quarantine 
corns.  1860,  regent  of  the  univ.  Feb.  1861  ;  appointed  Mar. 
1861  com.  under  the  convention  with  KewGranada:  was  in 
1865  pres.  of  a  board  of  coms.  to  locate  the  State  asylum  for 
the  blind,  and  in  the  same  yr.  trustee  of  the  State  asylum 
for  idiots,  to  which  post  he  was  twice  reappointed  ;  was 
]\r.  C.  1876-77.  Has  wTitten  the  Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth 
Family  in  the  U.  S. 

Lieavenwortli  (Henrt),  b.  in  Conn.  Dec.  10, 1783  ;  stud- 
ied and  practised  law ;  entered  the  army  in  Apr.  1812  as 
capt.  of  the  25th  N.  Y.  Inf.  :  was  made  major  of  the  9th  Inf. 
in  Aug.  1813 ;  commanded  his  regiment  at  the  battles  of 
Cliippewa  (July  .5)  and  ^■iagara  Falls  (July  25,  1814),  being 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement :  made  lieut.-col.  and 
brevet  col.  for  bravery  in  the  above  engagements;  lieut.- 
col.  5th  Inf.  of  the  regular  army  in  Feb.  1818  ;  commanded 
expedition  against  Indians  on  the  upper  Mo.  River ;  made 
brevet  brig. -gen.  in  July  1824.  col.  3d  Inf.  in  Dec.  1825.  He 
founded  several  military  posts  on  the  W.  frontier,  one  (if 
which.  Ft.  Leavenworth,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  citv 
of  Leavenworth.  Kan.    D.  July  21.  1*34. 

I^eavitt,  lev'it  (Joshua),  D.  D..  b.  at  Heath,  Mass.,  Sept. 
8,  1794,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1814  ;  studied  law.  and  in  1819  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  grad.  in  182,5  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  Stratford.  Conn.,  18'2o- 
28 ;  ed.  of  the  Sailm's  Magazine  182*^31,  of  the  Xew  York 
Evangelist  18;31-.37,  of  the  Emancipator  18;i7-47,  and  in  1848  be- 
came connected  with  the  Independent,  which  connection  he 
retained  till  his  death.    D.  Jan.  16,  1873. 

lieb'anon  [Heb.  from  labnan.  "  to  be  white  ;''  Assyrian. 
Latmana ;  Gv.  Xifiavo^:  Lat.  TAbaniis ;  At.  Jebel  Litman],  a 
range  of  mts.  in  Syria,  extending  about  110  m,  along  the 
sea-coast  from  the  Nahr-el-Kibir  River  on  the  N.  to  the 
Nahr-el-Litany  on  the  S.,  and  separated  by  the  elevated 
valley  of  El-Bukaa  (Ccele-SjTia),  10  to  20  m,  wide,  from 
the  parallel  range  of  Anti  -  Lebanon,  extending  from  near 
Homs  on  the  N.  to  the  peak  of  Jebel -esh- Sheikh,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Damascus.  In  the  centre,  of  the  valley  of  El- 
Bukaa  are  the  majestic  ruins  of  Baalbec.  Physically,  the 
mts.  of  L.  are  connected  northward  through  their  prolonga- 
tion, the  Jebel  Nusarieh,  with  the  Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  southward,  through  the  lower  mts.  of  Pal.  and  Moab, 
with  the  Sinaitic  group  and  the  coast  range  of  W.  Ar.  Be- 
tween the  mts.  and  the  sea  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  is  of  vary- 
ing breadth.  The  base  of  the  range  has  an  average  breadth 
of  20  m.  ;  the  peak  of  Jebel  Timarun  attains  a  height  of 
]0,.53:3  ft.,  that  of  Dahar-el-Kudib  10.051,  and  Sunnin  8500  ft. 
The  elevation  decreases  toward  the  S.,  and  falls  rapidly 
from  the  "  twin-peaks  "  of  Tomat-Xiha  (6500  ft.)  to  the  wild, 
abrupt  ra\ine  of  the  Litany,  whose  banks  sometimes  rise 
■perpendicularly  1000  ft.  The  mass  of  L.  is  a  hard,  partially 
crystallized  Jurassic  limestone,  surmounted  in  many  places 
by  a  grayish-white  cretaceous  deposit.  The  S.  section  ex- 
hibits traces  of  violent  volcanic  action,  and  earthquakes  are 
still  frequent.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Maronites,  a  Chr. 
sect,  in  the  X.,  and  Druses,  professing  a  corrupted  Moham- 
medanism, in  the  S. 

Lebanon,  111.     See  Appendix. 

liebaiioii,  citv  and  R.  R.  June,  cap.  Boone  co.,  Ind,,  26 
m.  from  Indianapolis  ;  has  acad.    Pop.  1870,  1.572 ;  1880,  2625. 

Lebanon,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  67  m. 
S.  E.  of  Louisville.     Pop.  1870,  1925  ;  1880,  2054. 

Lebanon,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Laclede  co..  Mo.,  185  m. 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  1870.  1090  :  1880.  1419. 

Lebanon,  on  R.  R.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H..  on  the  Conn. 
River,  65  m.  N.  W.  of  Concord.  The  West  Village  is  the 
seat  of  Tilden  Ladies'  Sem.  Water-power  is  afforded  by  the 
Muscoma  River.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  .3094  :  1880.  3354. 

Lebanon,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Warren  co..  O.,  .30  m.  X.  E. 
of  Cin.  :  has  public  library,  national  normal  school,  co.  in- 
firmarv.  and  orphans'  home.    Pop.  1870.  2749  ;  1880,  2703. 

Lebanon,  H.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Swatara  Creek  and  L'nion  Canal,  25  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg 
and  5  m.  N.  of  great  Cornwall  iron  hills.  Copper,  marble,  and 
anthracite  coal  abound.     Pop.  1870,  6727 ;  1880,  8778, 

Lebanon,  on  R,  R.,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  Tenn.,  30  m.  E. 
of  Nashville  and  6  ra.  S.  of  the  Cumberland  River,  It  has  a 
business  and  telegraphic  coll.,  2  female  sems.,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Cumberland  Univ.,  founded  in  1842  by  the  Cumber- 
land Presb.  Ch.     Pop.  1870,  2073:  1880,  2296. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  at  Anmille,  Pa..  21  m.  E. 
of  Harrisburg.  It  was  organized  and  chartered  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1867.  Young  ladies  are  admitted,  have  equal 
advantages  with  young  men,  and  may  pursue  the  same 
course  of  study  or  the  one  especially  arranged  for  them, 

Lebas,  leh-'bah'  (Jean  Baptiste  Apollinaire),  b.  in  the 
dept.  of  Var,  Fr.,  Aug.  13,  1797:  studied  at  the  6cole  Poly- 
technique  ;  was  employed  since  1823  as  an  engineer  in  the 
Fr.  navy  ;  became  keeper  of  the  naval  museum  in  1839.    He 
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transported  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  weisrliing  50C.O0O  lbs.,  from 
Thebes  in  Kg-ypt  to  I'laee  tie  la  Coneorde  in  Paris,  which  he 
described  in  his  L'ObilUq'je  i/e  Luxor,  hhiolre  de  sa  transla- 
tion a  Paris.    D.  1873. 

Le  Boeuf,  leh-biif  (Edmoxd\  marshal  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Paris 
Dee.  0,  1809:  received  his  military  education  in  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  ;  entered  the  ai-til.  in  18:^,2,  and  dlstinfruished 
hiniself  as  ofBcer  in  the  staff  during  the  expedition  against 
Consiantine  ;  went  in  1854  to  Crimea  as  col.  and  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  artil. :  distinguished  himself,  both  in  the  battle 
of  .\lma  and  at  the  attack  on  Sevastopol,  which  he  partly 
led  ;  took  an  important  part  in  the  It.  war  of  1S59  ;  he  was 
called  upon  for  the  ministry  of  war  ;  Mar.  ii,  1870,  he  was 
created  a  marshal,  and  4  months  afterward  the  war  with 
Ger.  began.  He  received  the  position  as  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  emp.— that  is,  of  actual  commander  of  the  army.  But 
this  task  was  too  heavy  for  the  mai-shal.  A  short  tinie  after 
(Aug.  12,  1870 >  Bazaine"  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and 
Le  B.  received  the  command  of  the  .3d  corps.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Vion\iUe  and  Gravelotte 
(Aug.  16  and  18>,  and  fought  at  Xoisseville  i Aug.  31  and  Sept. 
11  with  furious  stubbornness.  At  the  surrender  of  Metz  he 
became  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  before  the  commission  on 
the  capitulation  he  testified  asainst  Bazaine. 

I^e  Brun  (Charles^  b.  at  Paris  Mar.  2-2,  1619 :  studied 
under  Nicolas  Poussin  :  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad, 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1648 :  first  painter  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  1661 ;  director  of  the  manufacture  of  Gobelins  tapes- 
try and  pres.  of  the  Acad.  The  most  prominent  of  his  works 
are  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  hist,  of  Kr.  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XR'.,  at  Vei-sailles,  and  another  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  Louvre  : 
but  beside  these  a  great  number  of  historical,  religious,  and 
allegorical  pictures  is  scattei-ed  through  other  Fr.  and  Eu- 
ropean galleries.     D.  Feb.  12,  1690. 

liebrun  (,Ch.\rles  Francois*,  duke  of  Piacenza,  b.  at  St. 
Sauveur-Lendelin,  Fi-.,  Mar.  19,  1739:  was  for  sevei-al  yrs. 
sec.  to  the  chancellor,  Maupeou.  After  the  downfall  of 
Maupeou  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  1789,  when  his  pamphlet, 
L<i  void'  du  citoyen.  atti-acted"  attention.  He  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  States-General,  and  acquired  influence  by  his 
moderation  and  by  his  insight  in  financial  matters.  Hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  entered, 
under  the  govt,  of  the  Directory,  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  was  chosen  its  pres.  Feb.  20,  1796.  He  allied  him- 
self to  Bonaparte,  and  was  made  third  consul  Xov.  9,  1799. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  became  minister  of 
finances,  in  1806  gov.  of  Liguria  and  duke  of  Piacenza,  and 
in  1810  gov.  of  HoL.  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  allies  in 
1814.  After  the  first  restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Fr. 
by  Louis  XVIII. ,  but  was  excluded  from  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  on  the  second  restoration.  In  1819  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat.     D.  June  16,  1824. 

L.ecitlilne,  lek'i-thin  [Gr.  Ae/ciSo?,  "  yolk  of  an  egg  "],  a 
phospburetted  fatty  body  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  the 
braiii,  bile,  blood,  and  in  the  roe  of  fish. 

Lieck'y  i  William  Edward  Hartpole).  b.  near  Dublin 
Mar.  26.  1838.  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll..  Dublin,  in  1859 :  settled 
in  Lond..  devoting  himself  to  historical  and  philosophical 
researches.  Wrote  The  Leaders  of  PuUic  Opinion  in  Ireland, 
Hi<t.  of  the  Eise  and  Influertce  of  the  Sjnrit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  ITist.  of  EuroiHan  Moral?  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
laarjne.  and  Eng.  in  the  ISth  Centiinj. 

liCclerc,  leh-klair'  (Victor  EjiJiAXrEL),  b.  near  Paris  ilar. 
17,  1772  :  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791  :  distinguished  himself 
at  Toulon  :  was  appointed  military  commander  of  Marseilles 
in  1795,  and  made  a  brig.-gen.  in  1797  :  manied  in  the  same 
yr.  Nap.'s  sister  Pauline,  and  went  in  18<31,  with  a  large  fleet 
and  an  army  of  3<3,C»0O  men,  to  Hayti  to  vmdicate  the  au- 
thority of  Fr.  over  the  colony.  After  a  contest  of  some 
months  a  truce  was  made,  but  a  new  rising  took  place,  and 
the  Fr.  armv  was  attacked  bv  vellow  fever,  to  which  L. 
himself  fell  a  prey.    D.  Xov.  2,  1802. 

Lecomp'tou,  on  R.  R.,  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  10  m.  X.  W.  of 
Lawrence,  on  S.  bank  of  Kansas  River  ;  was  for  a  time  ter- 
ritcjrial  cap.  of  Kan.,  and  is  seat  of  Lane  L'niv.  iL'nited 
Brethren!.    Pop.  tp._l870.  971  :  1S8<.\  1004,  including  284  in  v. 

Lecomte,  leh-kont'  (Louis\  b.  at  Bordeaux,  Fr.,  about 
1655 ;  was  one  of  the  6  Jesuits  selected  to  undertake  a  semi- 
scientific  mission  in  Chi.  They  embarked  at  Brest  Mar.  3. 1686. 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,  ambassador  to  Siam,  where 
they  arrived  in  Sept.,  and  were  detained  2  yrs.  by  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of 
math.  Arrived  at  Peking  in  Feb.  1688,  they  made  astronom- 
ical observations  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  for  sev- 
eral jTS..  and  had  considerable  success  in  making  proselytes 
to  CathoUcism.  L.  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1692,  and  wrote 
Xouieaux  Mimoires  sur  I' Etat  present  de  la  Chine  SMd.  Surles 
Cfrenwnii>s  de  /a  Chine.     D.  1729. 

Le  Conte,  le  kont  (Johsi.  M.  D..  LL.D..  son  of  Lewis,  b. 
in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  4,  1818,  grad.  IS^iS  with  high  honors 
at  Franklin  CoU  ,  Athens  mow  L'niv.  of  (ia.i :  studied  med., 
taking  his  degree  in  1811  from  the  New  York  CoU.  of  Phys. 
and  Surgeons :  in  1842  began  practice  at  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
contributed  largely  to  the  med.  journals  of  the  U.  S. ;  elect- 
ed in  1846  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos.  and  cheni.  in  Frank- 
lin Coll.,  and  resigned  in  1855  to  become  lecturer  on  cheni. 
in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New  York  :  accepted  in 

1856  the  new  professorship  of  natural  and  mechanical  philos. 
in  the  S.  C.  Coll.,  Columbia  ;  in  1869  became  prof,  of  physics 
and  industrial  mechanics  in  the  new  Univ.  of  Cal.  at  Oak- 
land ;  pres.  1875-81 :  is  a  member  of  the  leading  Amer.  scien- 
tific societies  :  has  pub.  his  addresses  of  Pfiitos.  of  Med.  and 
Study  of  the  Phys.  Sciences,  and  contributed  The  Sebular  Hy- 
pothesis to  the  Po/'ular  Science  Monthly  for  Apr.  18r3.    In  Dec. 

1857  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Physics  of  Mete- 
orology "  at  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Wash.,  and  in  Nov.  1867 
one  of  4  lectures  on  the  '■  Stellar  Universe  "'  at  the  Peabody 
Inst,  in  Baltimore.  He  was  <jne  of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.  A.  U.  Stephens. 


lie  Coute  (Joux  EatoM.  b.  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
22,  1784  ;  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  the  L".  S.  A.  in  1813 : 
was  long  employed  in  surveys  and  fortifications,  and  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  18:31.  He  was  a  successful  culti- 
vator of  natural  science,  especially  bot.  and  zoology,  upon 
which  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  monographs,  in  "several 
of  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  observations  of 
his  brother  Lewis.     D.  Nov.  21.  1860. 

IjC  Coiite  (John  Lawrenxe),  M.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  New  York  May  13,  182.5,  grad.  in  1816  at  the  New  York 
Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons :  made  scientific  excursions  in 
the  W.  States  while  a  student,  and  subsequently  extended 
his  travels  to  Central  Amer.,  the  results  of  whicli  were  com- 
municated to  scientific  societies  and  journals.  His  special- 
ty is  the  study  of  N.  Amer.  Coleoptera.  The  Smithsonian 
Inst.  pub.  in  1861-62  his  Classification  or'  the  Colwptera  of  X. 
Amer.,  and  in  186.3-66  his  i?.y?"  of  the  Coleoptera  of  X.  Amer. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1862  as  surgeon  of  volunteers,  and 
became  a  med.  inspector  of  the  regular  army.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences,  and  was  in  1873 
elected  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.     D.  Nov.  15.  1S8:3. 

liB  Coute  (Joseph\  M.  D.,  son  of  Lewis,  b.  in  Liberty 
CO.,  Ga..  Feb.  26, 1823,  graduated  with  distinction  at  Franklin 
College,  Ga.,  in  1841.  and  in  med.  in  New  York  in  1845;  set- 
tled in  1848  as  a  phys.  in  Macon,  Ga. :  studied  nat.  hist,  un- 
der Agassiz  at  Cambridge  in  1850:  became  in  1853  prof,  of 
nat.  hist,  at  Franklin  Coll..  and  of  chem.  and  geol.  in  the 
Univ.  of  S.  C.  from  ia56  to  1869  ;  in  1869  took  the  chair  of 
geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Cal. ;  wrote  TTie  Mutual  Relations  of  Re- 
ligion and  Science. 

lie  Conte  ^Lewis),  M.  D..  b.  near  Shrewsbury,  Mon- 
mouth CO.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1782,  grad.  in  1799  at  Columbia 
Coll.  ;  studied  med.  but  never  practised  :  settled  in  Liberty 
CO.,  Ga.,  establishing  a  botanical  garden.  In  his  laboratory 
he  tested  the  discoveries  of  chemists  :  he  made  2  scientific 
excui-sions  to  the  region  of  the  Altamaha  River.  Dr.  L.  de- 
voted much  attention  to  mathematical  studies,  and  MSS.  on 
this  subject  and  on  native  animals  and  birds  were  lost  by 
the  burning  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  Feb.  18&5.    D.  Jan.  9,  1838. 

Liecouvreur,  leh-koov-rui-'  (Adriessei,  b.  near  Eper- 
nay,  Fr..  Apr.  5,  1692 :  after  receiving  some  instruction  from 
the  actor  Legrand,  she  entered  the  stage  at  Strasbourg  in 
1716.  Next  yr.  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
in  Paris,  where  she  attained  the  first  place  both  in  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Maurice  of  Sax.  was  her  lover,  and  when  he 
was  made  duke  of  Courland  she  sold  her  diamonds  in  order 
to  furnish  him  with  the  money  necessary  to  take  possession 
of  the  country.  It  was  alleged  that  another  of  his  mistress- 
es, the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  poisoned  her  from  jealousv,  and 
she  d.  Mar.  20,  17.30. 

I^e'da,  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  T5-ndareus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  by  Zeus,  who  surprised  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  swan,  she  was  the  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Iiedru'-Rol'llii  (Alexandre  Aiguste),  b.  at  Paris  Feb. 
2.  1807.  began  to  be  known  soon  after  the  revolution  of  July 
1830  by  acting  as  an  "  avocat  ■'  for  persons  prosecuted  by 
the  govt,  of  Louis  Philippe,  or  by  writing  pamphlets  against 
its  repressive  measures.  In  1861  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  upheld  openly  the  doctrines 
of  republicanism.  In  1848  he  was.  as  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, one  of  the  p^o^^sional  govt,  of  the  republic.  When 
Cavaignac,  and  afterward  Louis  Nap.,  took  the  {)ower  into 
their  hands,  L.-R.  continued  to  fight  for  liberty  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  On  June  13,  1849,  he  was  the  leader  of  an 
insurrection  attempted  to  prevent  Louis  Nap.  from  sending 
Fr.  troops  to  help  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  pope  at 
Rome.  The  insurrection  collapsed,  and  L.-R.  escaped  to 
Eng.  His  extradition  was  unsuccessfully  asked  by  Nap.  HI., 
under  pretext  that  he  had  participated  in  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  emp.  He  returned  to  Fr.  in  1870.  and  in  1873  was 
elected  to  the  assembly,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
in  favor  of  univei-sal  .suffrage.    D.  Jan.  1,  1875. 

lied'yard  (Jouxi,  b.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751 :  lived  for 
a  time  among  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  he  intended  to  be- 
come a  missionary,  and  studied  in  Dartmouth  Coll. :  but  his 
restless  spirit  prompted  him  to  embark  alone  in  a  log  canoe 
upon  the  Conn.  River  and  leave  coll.  forever.  He  shipped 
as  a  sailor  to  ciibraltar  ;  enlisted  as  a  Brit,  soldier,  but  was 
soon  discharged  ;  returned  to  Amer.  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ;  went  to  Lond.  and  sailed  as  a  corporal  of 
marines  under  Capt.  Cook  on  his  last  voyage,  of  which  L. 
kept  a  diary.  In  1782  he  deserted  from  the  Brit,  sei-vice. 
Assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  he  started  from 
St.  Petei-sburg  (whither  he  had  walked  from  Stockholm^ 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  Irkutsk  in  Siberia  he  was  ari-est- 
ed  and  expelled  from  Rus.  In  1788,  on  his  return  from  Rus., 
he  started  for  the  exploration  of  Afr.,  but  was  attacked  at 
Cairo  by  a  fever,  of  which  he  d.  Jan.  17,  1789. 

Ledyard  OVilliam>,  b.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1738:  was  in 
Sept.  1781  commander  of  Ft.  Griswold,  near  New  London, 
wliich  he  defended  against  an  overpowering  Brit,  force  un- 
til it  was  taken  by  storm,  when,  with  more  than  100  of  his 
soldiei-s,  he  was  massacred  by  the  enemy.  Sept.  7,  1781. 

Lee,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.," on  R.  R.  and  the  Housatonic 
River.  99  m.  N.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  10  m.  S.  of  Rttsfield. 
Here  are  fine  marble-quarries  which  supplied  materials  for 
the  capitol  extension  at  Wash,  and  for  the  Catholic  cathe- 
dral in  New  York.  First  settled  in  1760.  incorporated  in  1777, 
and  named  for  Gen.  Charles  Lee  :  has  many  paper-mills,  first 
one  erected  in  1806.    Pop.  tp.  1870.  3866  :  188i>.  :i»:}y. 

Lee  uXlfredI,  D.  D..  b.  at  Cambridge.  Ma.^s..  Sept.  9.  I8i>7. 
grad.  at  Harvai-d  in  1S27  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18*>. 
and  practised  law  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  1831-33 :  studied  in 
the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.,  N.  Y. :  was  ordained  a  deacon 
of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  18:J7.  and  a  priest  in  18:58  :  rector  of  Cal- 
vary ch.,  Rockdale,  Del.,  1838-Jl  :  consecrated  bp.  of  Del.  ia 
1841,  and  became  also  rector  of  St.  .\iulrew"s.  Wilmington, 
Del.  .\uthor  of  Life  of  St.  Peter,  Life  of  St.  John,  amd  Har- 
binger of  Christ. 
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liCe  (Ann),  b.  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  Feb.  29,  1736;  worked 
In  a  cotton-mill,  and  afterward  became  a  cook  ;  was  mar- 
ried to  a  man  named  Stanley,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the 
conventicles  of  John  and  Jane  Wardley,  the  original "  Shak- 
ing Quakers,"  whom  she  succeeded  as  the  leader  of  the  sect 
in  1771,  soon  after  which  she  was  for  a  time  confined  in  a 
jail,  and  then  in  a  madhouse.  After  her  release  she  was 
acknowledged  as  a  "mother  in  Christ,"  and  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Aim  the  Word."  In  1774  she  went  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  New  York,  and  in  1776  settled  at  Watervliet,  near 
Albany.  Here  she  was  eharjjed  with  high  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  imprisoned.  This  imprisomnent,  regarded  as  a 
persecution,  brought  her  many  followers.     D.  Sept.  8,  1784. 

liCe  (Authur),  M.  D.,  LL.l).,  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Dec.  20,  1740.  son  of  Thomas  ;  ed.  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  grad.  as  M.  D.  in  1765,  and  practised  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.  ;  returned  to  Europe  ;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1770 ;  became  prominent  in  public 
affairs  in  Lond.,  and  in  after  yrs.  served  successively  as 
com.  of  Mass.,  Va.,  and  finally  of  the  Gen.  Cong.,  in  Lond., 
Paris,  Madrid,  and  Berlin.  In  1781  he  was  in  Va.  assembly  ; 
was  in  Cong.  1782-85,  and  held  other  positions  of  importance. 
He  was  a  brotlier  of  Francis  Lightfoot,  Richard  H.,  Thomas 
L.,  Philip  L.,  and  William  Lee.     D.  Dec.  4,  1792. 

liCe  (Chaules),  b.  at  Dernhall,  Eng.,  in  1731,  was  the  son 
of  a  col.  in  the  Brit.  army.  When  11  yrs.  old  he  entered  the 
service;  was  in  Braddock's  expedition,  and  was  wounded 
at  Ticonderoga  in  1758;  distinguished  himself  in  Port.,  but 
never  rose  higher  than  a  half-pay  lieut.-col.  He  became 
later  aide-de-camj)  to  the  king  of  Poland  and  a  maj.-gen. ; 
entered  the  Rus.  service,  and  became  notorious  as  a  duellist. 
In  1773  he  came  to  Amer.,  purchased  an  estate  in  Berkeley 
CO.,  Va.,  and  became  a  Whig.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  maj.- 
gen.  of  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1776  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.  In  1778  he  was  exclianged.  and  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  his  insubordination  nearly  lost  the  day. 
He  was  court-martialed,  and  suspended  for  1  yr.  from  com- 
mand, and  soon  after  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  Col.  John 
Laurens,  who  challenged  him  in  consequence  of  language 
used  to  Washington.  He  then  retired  to  Va.,  where  he  led 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  a  disrespectful  letter  sent  by  him 
to  Cong,  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  (See  his 
Life,  by  G.  II.  Mooke.)    D.  Oct.  2,  1782. 

liCe  (Charles  Alfred),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn., 
Mar.  3, 1801.  grad.  at  Williams  Coll..  and  took  his  med.  degree 
at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1825;  settled  in  1826  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  N.  Dispensary.  He 
held  at  various  times  proffssoishiiis  in  no  less  than  10  med. 
schools,  and  aided  in  founding  the  med.  coll.  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  York  and  that  of  Buffalo.  He  wrote  mucli  on  med. 
and  other  subjects,  and  was  at  one  time  ed.  of  the  X.  Y. 
Joiiriml  of  Med.    D.  Feb.  14,  1872. 

liCe  (Francis  Liohtfoot),  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Stratford, 
Va.,  Oct.  14,  1734  ;  received  a  careful  education  from  a  pri- 
vate tutor;  inherited  an  ample  estate  ;  served  in  the  house 
of  burgesses  from  1765  to  1772,  and  4  terms  as  delegate  in  the 
Continental  Cong,  from  1775  to  1779 ;  was  a  signer  of  the 
Dec.  of  Ind. ;  member  of  important  committees,  and  fre- 
quently chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  He 
rendered  important  services  in  framing  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  insisting,  as  conditions  of  peace  with 
Eng.,  upon  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Miss,  and  to 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  He  seldom  spoke  in  Cong.,  but 
exercised  great  influence.  Retiring  from  Cong,  in  1779,  he 
took  no  further  part  in  politics,  except  by  a  brief  service  in 
the  State  senate.     D.  Apr.  1797. 

liCe  (Henry),  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  b.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Va.,  Jan.  29,  1756,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1773; 
in  1776  entered  the  army  as  a  capt.  of  horse,  and  served  in 
the  N.  and  S.  in  command  of  a  partisan  corps  known  as 
"  Lee's  Legion,"  while  L.  himself  was  familiarly  known  as 
"  Lighthorse  Harry."  He  retired  from  the  army  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Eutaw,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  in  Cong,  in  1786 ;  gov.  of  Va.  1792-95  ;  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  against  the  whiskey  insurgents  1794 ; 
and  again  M.  C.  in  1790.  In  his  eulogy  on  Washington,  pre- 
pared by  direction  of  Cong.,  occur  the  words,  "  First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  In 
1809  he  was  confined  for  debt  in  Va.,  and  wrote  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Jr«r  in  the  S.  Dejit.  In  1814  he  was  in  Baltimore,  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Hanson,  whose  house  was  attacked  by  a  mob. 
L.  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  house,  and  was  afterward 
put  into  the  city  jail  for  safety,  but  the  mob  entered  the 
jail  and  killed  or  cruelly  maimed  the  whole  party.  L.  never 
recovered  from  his  injuries.  He  went  for  his  health  to  the 
W.  I.,  and  on  the  return  journey  d.  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Ga.,  Mar.  25,  1816. 

l.ee  (Henry  W.),  b.  at  Ilamden,  Conn.,  July  26,  1815  ;  re- 
ceived deacon's  orders  in  18^38  ;  in  1840  became  rector  of  a 
ch.  at  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  in  1848  received  charge  of  St. 
Luke's  ch.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1854, 
when  he  was  chosen  bp.  of  la.    D.  Sept.  26,  1874. 

L.ee  (Jesse),  b.  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  12,  1758  ; 
joined  the  Meth.  Ch.  in  1773  ;  in  ]7a3  was  received  into  the 
conference  ;  in  1787  penetrated  N.  Eng.,  and  preached  from 
the  Conn,  to  the  farthest  settlements  in  Me.  He  formed  the 
first  Meth.  "  class  "  in  N.  Eng.  at  Stratfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 
1787,  and  the  first  in  Boston,  July  13,  1792.  He  was  3  times 
elected  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Reps,  and  once  to  the 
Senate.    Wrote  Hivt.  ofMelhoclism  in  Amer.    D.  Sept.  12,  1816. 

I<ee  (Leroy  Madison),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  1808 ; 
joined  the  Va.  Meth.  Conference  in  1828 ;  in  18;i6  was  ap- 
pointed ed.  of  the  liiclimond  Clir.  Advocate  ;  in  1859 resumed 
the  pastoral  office.  Wrote  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee,  Advice 
to  a  Yoiniff  Convert,  etc.     D.  April  21,  1882. 

liee  (Luther),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  .30,  1800; 
became  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1827 ;  lect- 
ured in  favor  of  temperance  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
seceded  on  account  of  slavery  from  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1842; 
joined  the  new  body  of  "  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  became 


pastor  of  a  ch.  in  Syracuse  1843,  pres.  of  the  first  Wesleyan 
Meth.  gen.  conference  in  1844,  and  ed.  in  New  York  of  the 
7V?/e  Wesleyan.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  pres.  of  Michigan 
Union  Coll.  at  Leoni ;  resigned  and  spent  several  yrs.  in  O.  ; 
became  in  1864  prof,  at  Adrian  Coll.,  Mich. ;  returned  to 
M.  E.  Ch.  in  1867. 

liCe  (Richard  Henry),  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  son  of 
Thomas,  b.  at  the  family  seat,  Stratford,  Va.,  Jan.  20,  1732 ; 
was  ed.  in  Eng.,  and  after  his  return  marched  with  a  com- 
pany to  join  Braddock,  who  contemptuously  rejected  his 
services.  He  was  early  chosen  to  the  house  of  burgesses, 
where  he  at  once  took  a  po-sition  on  the  side  of  popular 
rights.  He  was  in  Cong.  1774-77,  1784-85,  and  1786-87,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  motion  of  June  7, 1776,  "  That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States,"  etc.,  and  advocated  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.  in  a  brilliant  speech.  During  1780  he  was  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  West- 
moreland CO.  He  was  a  Senator  from  Va.  1789-92,  and, 
though  not  a  Federalist,  supported  the  administration  of 
Washington.  (See  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  R.  H.  Lee, 
his  great-grandson.)    D.  June  19,  1794. 

l.ee  (Robert),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tweedmouth,  Eng.,  Nov.  IJ, 
1804,  entered  the  LTniv.  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1824  ;  was  ordained 
in  tlie  Ch.  of  Scot,  in  18.32.  In  1843,  on  tlie  disruption  of  the 
Scot.  Ch.,  was  appointed  by  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars'  Ch.  ;  in  1846  he  be- 
came regius  prof,  of  biblical  critici.sm  in  the  L'niv.  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  charged  with  inculcating  heresy  in  regard 
to  universal  salvation,  and  vigorously  defended  himself.  In 
1858  he  was  a  member  of  a  deputation  to  appeal  before  a 
parliamentary  committee  on  the  subject  of  univ.  reform, 
and  his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  measure  as  finally 
passed.  In  1857  he  pub.  a  vol.  of  I'rayersfor  Public  Worshij), 
and  having  employed  them  in  his  own  parish,  was  arraigned 
in  1859  before  the  presbytery,  and  later  before  the  Gen.  As- 
sembly, on  a  charge  of  introducing  into  public  worship  a 
liturgy  and  certain  forms  unknown  to  the  Ch.  of  Scot.  He 
argued  his  own  case,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  liis  favor. 
In  1860  he  pub.  The  Reform  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot.,  in  which  he 
discussed  liturgy,  postures  in  worship,  etc.  The  Gen. 
Assembly  of  1863-64  reported  favorably  upon  these  views, 
and  on  Apr.  22,  1865,  an  organ  was  first  opened  in  his  ch.  of 
Grey  Fiiars.  The  action  of  1864  was  reversed  by  the  Gen. 
Assembly  of  18()5.  His  great  work  is  an  ed.  of  The  Holy 
Bible,  with  abwd  00,000  Marginal  References,  etc.  (See  his  Life 
and  Remains,  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Story.)    D.  Mar.  12,  1868. 

Lee  (Robert  Edward),  son  of  Henry  Lee  ("Lighthorse 
Harry"),  b.  at  Stratford  House,  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1807,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1829  ;  served  in  the  engineer  corps  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  Mex. ;  served  there  first  as  chief  engi- 
neer to  Gen.  Wool,  afterward  with  Gen.  Scott ;  was  active 
in  all  the  operations  around  the  capital ;  was  wounded  at 
Chapultepec,  and  rose  bv  successive  brevets  to  the  rank  of 
col.  From  Sept.  1.  1852,  to  the  end  of  Mar.  1855  he  was 
supt.  of  the  Military  Acad., resigning  in  order  to  assume  the 
duties  of  lieut.-col.  of  the  2d  Cav.,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. For  several  yrs.  he  now  served  on  the  Tex.  bor- 
der ;  but  being  on  leave  of  absence,  near  Wash.,  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  of  John  Brown  (Oct.  1859),  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  employed  in  its  repression.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  regiment,  he  was  in  command  of  the  dept.  of 
Tex.  during  the  greater  part  of  1860.  On  Mar.  16,  1861,  he 
became  col.  of  his  regiment  by  regular  promotion,  but  re- 
signed (.\pr.  25)  upon  the  secession  of  Va.  Repairing  to 
Richmond,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  gov.  of  the  State, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  its  forces,  with 
the  grade  of  maj.-gen.  Va.  having  entered  the  Confederacy 
and  Richmond  become  the  cap.,  L.  was  appointed  third  in 
rank  of  the  5  gens,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Confed.  Cong, 
creating  that  grade.  For  the  time  he  remained  at  Rich- 
mond, generally  consulted  by  Jefferson  Davis  concerning 
military  affairs,  until  the  early  autumn,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  command  the  forces  confronting  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
in  W.  Va.,  but  was,  about  Dec.  1,  1861,  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  coast  of  N.  C.  S.  C,  and  Ga.  The  Confed. 
Conjf.  having  created  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  Mr. 
Davis,  regarding  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  executive 
power,  vetoed  the  law,  but  about  the  end  of  Mar.  1862 
called  L.  back  to  Richmond,  and  nominally  invested  him 
with  the  functions  in  question,  which  were  exercised  with- 
out material  control  over  either  the  organization  or  opera- 
tions of  Confed.  armies.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  haNdng 
been  wounded  at  tlie  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  L. 
the  following  day  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
direct  command  of  the  army  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
Richmond,  and  his  first  act  was  to  draw  all  his  troops 
back  to  their  encampments  near  the  city,  and  stood  upon 
the  defensive,  wliile  gathering  all  possible  reinforcements. 
By  the  night  of  June  25,  1862,  L.  had  added  from  23,000  to 
25,000  men  to  his  forces,  including  Jackson's  veterans,  and 
had  at  his  disposition  an  army  80.000  strong. 

McClellan's  position,  meanwhile,  was  peculiarly  strong ; 
only  his  right  (some  35,0(X)  men)  was  at  all  exposed  to 
attack,  but  well  protected  by  intrenchments  and  artil. 
Thus  disposed,  there  was  an  army  of  at  least  100,000  men. 
L.,  now  ready  for  the  offensive,  put  Jackson  in  motion  with 
3  divisions  (16,000),  to  fall  upon  the  U.  rear,  and  leaving 
Magruder  with  barely  25,000  men  to  shield  Richmond  from 
the  mass  of  McClellan's  force,  threw  Longstreet  witli 
40,000  men  forward  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  U.  right 
under  Fitz  John  Porter,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  26. 
Then  ensued  the  series  of  engagements  known  as  the  Seven 
Days'  battles,  the  gen.  result  of  which  was  that  Richmond 
was  virtually  relieved  from  the  risk  of  an  attack  from 
McClellan  and  the  quarter  of  James  River. 

A  fresh  U.  army  having  been  massed  soon  after  in  the 
vicinity  of  Culpeper  C.-H.  under  Gen.  Pope,  Jackson  was 
at  once  detached  to  confront  and  stay  this  fresh  danger, 
and  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run  was  v.-on  by  him  on  Aug.  9. 


Ten  days  later,  leaving  a  force  to  secure  Richmond  from  a 
conj)  ih  main.  L.  was  in  movement  with  his  main  armv  for 
a  stroke  at  Pope— a  movement  of  sijinal  audauitv  in  execu- 
tion that  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  actions  of  Aug.  -i^  and  m.  1862,  or  second  battle 
of  Manassas.  Following  this  success,  L.  threw  his  ^■^ctoI•i- 
ous  corps  swiftly  across  tlie  Potomac  into  Md.,  an  operation 
more  boldly  and  skilfully  conceived  than  thoroughlv  carried 
out.  The  battle  of  Antietam  was  foujrht  (Sept.  ITi,  and  L. 
found  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  campaign  and  retire 
into  Va.  The  U.  anny  was  reorganized  during  the  nest 
month,  xmderGen.  Burnside,  who  took  the  offensive  with 
Richmond  again  as  the  objective,  but  Aquia  Creek  as  his 
base,  and  reached  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg  on  the  ITth  of  that  month,  to  find  L.  ready 
to  dispute  his  further  march.  Then  came  the  13th  of  Dec, 
with  the  bloody  conflict  of  Fredericksburg.  With  another 
change  of  Federal  commanders  came  the  battle  of  Chan- 
celloi-sville  (May  2-4,  iStiSi. 

As  the  whole"  theatre  of  war  stood  after  that  battle  it 
would  seem  that  the  Confed.  forces  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  different  operation  from  that  which  L.  next 
assayed,  as  is  alleged,  against  his  own  judgment  and  ad- 
vice—the campaign  ending  in  dis<4Ster  on  the  field  of  Gettvs- 
burg  (July  1-3,  18<>3i,  from  which  he  withdrew  shorn  of 
some  27,000  of  the  very  elite  of  his  army.  But  he  repassed 
the  Potomac,  leaving  his  opponent  wholly  unwilling  to  seri- 
ously adventure  the  offensive  in  turn  for  10  months. 

By  that  time,  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant,  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.,  took  the  field  against  L. 
with  an  army  of  over  UCOX)  men.  To  meet  this  formidable 
army  L.  had  only  about  .t5,(X)0  inf.  and  artil.  The  object  of 
Grant  was  to  turn  his  advei-sary's  position,  and  reaching  an 
open  field  beyond  the  Wilderness,  upon  L.'s  communica- 
tions, force  him  to  fight  for  their  integrity  at  mortal  disad- 
vantage. But  too  far-sighted  to  be  thus  out-manoeuvi-ed, 
L.  became  the  assailant  at  the  threshold  of  the  operation. 
Then  ensued  the  series  of  severe  battles  beginning  with  that 
of  the  Wilderness,  May  5, 1864,  and  closing  with  that  of  Cold 
Harbor,  June  3. 

It  now  remained  for  Grant  to  seek  a  new  line  of  approach 
to  his  objective.  Throwing  his  army  across  the  James  and 
S.  of  the  Appomattox  on  June  14  and  15,  1864,  lie  opened  a 
new  campaign  at  Petersburg  of  :W0  days.  Looking  at  the 
force  employed  against  him  and  his  own  comparatively 
petty  resources,  L.'s  stand  at  Petersburg  has  no  pai-allel  in 
war.  In  the  course  of  the  10  months  of  struggle  and  com- 
bat which  ensued.  L.,  foreseeing  the  ultimate  issue,  would 
have  evacuated  that  position  early  in  1865,  but  his  political 
superiors  were  unwilling  to  give  up  Richmond  until  forced 
away  by  anus.  Reduced  to  about  40.tXKl  rifles  in  his  trenches, 
on  Mar.  25,  1865,  lie  delivered  a  skilfully  aimed  stroke  at  a 
vulnerable  point  in  his  opponent's  lines,  but  the  entei"pris6 
miscarried.  Grant  in  turn  massed  2  corps  and  all  his  eav. 
for  a  counter-stroke  at  L.'s  right  flank.  Before  the  blow 
fell,  the  Confed.  gen.,  concentrating  15.000 men,  again  smote 
his  advei-sary  with  well-nigh  his  wonted  success.  But  the 
terrible  blow  fell  soon  after  upon  the  Confed.  lines  at  Five 
Forks,  which  made  them  untenable.  So  L.,  retreating,  was 
pressed  with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  his  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox was  an  absolute  necessity.  Although  that  capit- 
ulation embraced  only  some  27,(XX)  men,  but  80CI0  of  whom 
wpre  ai-med,  it  brought  the  war  of  secession  to  an  imme- 
diate close. 

Left  at  the  close  of  the  war  without  estate  or  profession, 
L.  accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  Coll.  at  Lexing- 
ton. Va.,  to  which  he  gave  the  same  devotion,  with  the  like 
high  sense  of  duty,  which  had  distinguished  his  whole 
career.  At  the  same  time,  not  unmindful  of  the  large  in- 
fluence he  had  acquired  over  his  section,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  use  that  influence  to  soften  and  assuage  the 
passions  and  animo.«ities  of  his  people.  But  at  63  yrs,  of 
age,  with  apparent  promise  of  prolonged  health,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  d.  Oct.  12,  1870.  {From  ong.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Gen.  Thomas  Jord.\s.] 

liCe  (Saml'el  Philips),  b.  Feb.  13,  1812,  in  Va. ;  entered 
the  na\T  as  a  mdpn.  Nov.  22,  1825  ;  became  passed  mdpn. 
\^ii.  lieut.  1837,  commander  1855,  capt.  1862,  com.  1866,  rear- 
admiral  in  1870 ;  retired  from  active  service  Feb.  13,  1873. 
Commanded  the  Oneida  with  distinguished  gallantry  at 
the  passage  of  Fts.  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  From  1862  to  1864  commanded  the  X.  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron,  and  from  18«>1  to  1S65  the  Miss, 
squadron.  Fi-om  1866  to  1867  pres.  of  board  to  examine  vol- 
unteer officers  for  admission  into  the  navy ;  1868  to  1870 
chief  signal-officer  of  the  na%y  ;  1870  to  1873  in  command  of 
the  X.  Atlantic  fleet. 

L.ee  (Thomas),  b.  in  Va.  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century :  was  third  son  of  Richard  Lee.  a  member  of  tlie 
council,  and  grandson  of  Richard  Lee,  ttie  founder  of  the 
family  in  Anier.  He  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  estate  at 
Stratford,  Westmoreland  co. :  became  pres.  of  the  council, 
and  his  commission  as  gov.  had  just  been  made  out  when 
he  d.  in  1750. 

liCe  iWilson).  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  in  1761  ;  became  an 
itinerant  Meth.  in  1781 :  travelled  and  [n-eached  in  Ky.,  and 
after  17&4  went  to  X.  Eiig.,  and  shared  witli  Jesse  Lee  in  the 
founding  of  Methodism  there.     D.  Oct.  11,  1804. 

Lieech  [A.-S.  l^tce^,  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  various 
representatives  of  the  order  Bdellodea  or  Sanguisugaria, 
but  especially  employed  for  the  sjiecies  of  the  family  Hiru- 
dinidfe.  These  have  an  elongated,  flattened,  and  transverse- 
ly annulate  body,  wliich  is  narrowed  anteriorly  and  obtuse 
posteriorly  ;  the"  anterior  extremity  has  an  oval  sucker,  and 
within  the  mouth  are  3  jaws  converging  backward  and 
denticulated  in  their  margins  :  10  inconspicuous  eyes  are 
developed  on  the  upper  lip:  the  posterior  extremity  has  a 
large  round,  obliquely  inserted  sucker.  The  sexes  are  united 
in  one  individual.  L.  afford  the  least  painful  means  for  the 
local  abstraction  of  bloud.  Theodore  Gill. 


l<ee<-h  CJohn),  b.  in  Lond.  in  1817.  cd.  at  Charter-house  ; 
was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Acad.  His  genius  appeared  in 
sketches  of  character  for  BeU'g  Life  in  Lond.  ;  in  1847  he 
began  to  work  as  a  designer  for  Punch.     D.  Oct.  30,  18&1. 

Leeds,  municipal  arid  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng., 
and  one  of  its  leading  manufacturing  cities,  situated  in  the 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  X'.  bank  of  the  Aire.  The 
most  noted  public  buildings  are  St.  Peter's  ch.,  the  town-hall, 
the  gram,  school,  etc.  The  city  has  many  benevolent  and 
educational  insts.  As  a  manufacturing  place  L.  was  con- 
spicuous already  in  the  16th  centurj-,  and  the  products  of 
its  industiy  were  at  that  time  nearly  the  same  as  now— \tz. 
woollens,  linens,-  and  leather.  Of  late  the  iron  manufact- 
ures have  grown  considerablv.  Xear  the  city  are  the  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  Kiikstall  Abbev.     Pop.  :i.l9,126. 

Leeds  (Joum,  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  May  18.  1705:  was 
for  40  yi-s.  a  clerk  of  the  co.  court  and  a  judge  of  the  pro- 
vincial court :  received  in  1760  a  commission  to  supervise 
the  returns  of  Mason  and  Dixon  of  the  boundaries  of  Md. 
and  Pa.  :  wrote  Obgerralion  of  the  Transit  of  Venutt,  and 
while  surveyor-gen.  of  Md.  d.  Mar.  1790. 

lieek  [A.-S.  teac].  the  Allium porrum.  a  plant  of  the  onion 
genus :  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens  of 
Europe.    The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  the  part  eaten. 

Lees'burg;.  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Loudoun  co.,  Va.,  .38  m. 
X.  W.  of  Wash..  D.  C.  near  E.  base  of  Kittoctan  Mt.  and 
3  m.  from  the  Potomac  River.  The  battle-field  of  Ball's 
Bluff  is  2  m.  from  the  town.    Pop.  1870,  1144  :  1880,  1726. 

liee'ser  (Isaac),  b.  in  Xeukirch,  Westphalia,  Dec.  12, 
1806:  came  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1824  :  was  at  first  engaged 
in  commerce,  but  in  1829  became  rabbi  of  the  priu.  Jewish 
s>Tiagogue  in  Phila. :  wrote  several  works  relating  to  Jewish 
hist,  and  doctrine,  and  made  a  Trandationofth'r  H'Jy  ■■ScriptJt. 
(O.  T.)from  the  oi-iginal  Heb.  In  1843  he  established  a  monthly 
magazine.  The  Occiderit  and  Amer.  Jewish  Adiocute ;  i-etired. 
from  the  ministry  in  1850.    D.  Feb.  1.  1868. 

lieete  (William),  b.  In  Eng.  early  in  the  17th  century; 
came  to  X.  Eng.  in  1637  ;  was  an  early  settler  of  Xew  Haven, 
Conn. ;  a  founder  of  the  town  of  Guilford  in  1639 ;  was  for 
many  yrs.  chosen  assistant  and  deputy  gov.,  and  was  gov.  of 
Conn,  from  1661  to  1665.  He  was  frequently  a  com.  of  the 
colonies  between  1655  and  1679:  befriended  the  regicides 
Goffe,  Whalley,  and  Dixwell,  in  Mar.  1661 ;  was  again  chosen 
gov.  in  1676,  and  annually  re-elected  until  his  death.  D. 
Apr.  16,  1683. 

lieetonia,  O.    See  Appendix. 

l>eeawenlioeck,  luh'wen-hook,  van  (.\NTOxrus),  b. 
at  Delft,  Xetherlands,  Oct.  24, 16:32  :  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
entered  a  merchant's  oflice,  but  returned  after  a  few  yrs. 
to  his  native  city.  He  manufactured  optical  instruments, 
especially  microscopes,  and  these  he  applied  with  brilliant 
success  to  his  researches  in  physiology.  He  discovered  the 
re(l  globules  of  the  blood,  the  infusorial  animalcules,  and 
the  spermatozoa.  His  writings  have  been  collected  under 
the  title  Opera  omnia,  site  arcana  naturit  ope  tj:a':tigiimorum 
inicro-^copioriiin  dttecta.    D.  Aug.  26.  172:i. 

Leeward  Islands.    See  Antilles. 

Lel'ebvre,  leh-favr  (Francois  Joseph),  duke  of  Dantzic 
marshal  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Ruffach,  Alsace,  Oct. 2.5. 1755 :  enlisted  1773 
in  the  Fr.  guard.  In  1792  he  was  made  capt.  of  an  inf.  regi- 
ment :  in  1794  a  brig. -gen.  Having  been  appointed  command- 
er of  the  division  to  which  Paris  belonged,  he  supported  Xap. 
on  Xov.  9,  1799,  andwas  made  a  mai-shal  of  Fr.  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire.  In  the  war  against  Prtis.  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Dantzic  (May 
26,  1807),  whence  he  derived  his  title  of  duke  :  took  Bilbao. 
Sp.,  and  defeated  the  Eng.  under  Blake,  Xov.  7,  18i)8.  In 
1814  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  opposing  the 
invasion  of  the  allies,  but  after  the  abdication  of  Xap.  he 
submitted  to  the  Bourbons  and  was  made  a  peer  of  Fr,  by 
Louis  XVIII.     D.  Sept.  14.  1820. 

Iiefebvre-Desnouettes,  leh-favr' da-noo-et'(CHARLEs). 
Count,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  14.  1773:  served  in  the  Fr.  army  in 
Belg.  in  1792  :  was  aide-de-camp  to  Xap.  at  Marengo  :  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  .\usterlitz  :  became  brigadier  in  1806, 
and  gen.  of  division  in  1808  :  liegan  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in 
Sp.  ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng. :  escaped  from  Eng.  : 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Aus.  (1809i,  Rus.  (1812).  and 
Ger.  (1813)  campaigns,  and  in  the  defence  of  Fr.  fr>^>m  inva- 
sion (1814)  :  was  made  a  peer  by  Xap.  in  1815:  fought  at 
Fleurus  and  at  Waterloo  :  was  condemned  to  death,  but  es- 
caped to  the  U.  S.  :  joined  with  Baron  Lallemand  in  the 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  of  Fr.  i-efugees  in  Ala.  :  was  in 
correspondence  with  Xap. "for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his 
rescue  from  St.  Helena,  and  received  150,000  francs  by  the 
will  of  that  monarch,  and  while  returning  to  Eun.>pe  was 
lost  at  sea  near  Kinsale,  Ire.,  Apr.  22,  1822. 

Ijetevre,  leh-fiivr'  (Peter  Pail),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Roulei-s, 
Belg.,  Apr.  30,  18i>4  :  ed.  in  Paris  :  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  l^a8 : 
was  oniained  a  R.  Cath.  priest  in  1831 ;  was  stationed  at 
Xew  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  afterward  became  a  travelling  mis- 
sionary in  the  X.  W.  In  1844  he  became  bp.  of  Zela  in  juir- 
iibug  aiid  coadjutor  of  Detroit.     D.  Mar.  4,  1869. 

LertTre  (Tanxe<u-i)  (commonly  known  as  TanaqufI 
Faber,  from  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name>,  b.  at  Caen 
in  1615  :  ed.  at  the  Jesuit  Coll.  of  La  Fleohe  :  devoted  him- 
self to  philos.  and  cla.^sical  lit.  His  works  were  chiefly 
annotated  eds.  of  the  classic  authors,  e.  g.  of  Longinus, 
.Elian.  Luc-retius,  Horace,  Pha'drus,  Terence,  Anacreon, 
Sappho,  and  several  otiiers.  He  translatetl  also  into  Lat, 
iambics  the  Fables  of  Lokmaii,  and  wrote  Mes  des  Pontes 
grecs  and  Sfelhode  tx>'ur  cornnuncer  les  Human itts  gttcques 
(t  latins.     1).  Sept.  12,  lti72. 

Lefkosl'a,  or  Nicosia,  the  cap.  of  Cyprus.  situate<l 
nearlv  in  the  middle  of  the  island  :  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  has  many  interesting  buildings.  It  has  some  manu- 
fa<-tures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather.    Pop.  18.000. 

Leiort,  leh-for'  iFran<^ois>.  b.  at  Geneva  in  UkVi.  of  Scot, 
descent,  and  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office  in  Hamburg ; 
ran  awav  iu  his  14th  yr,,  and  enlisted  iu  the  Swiss  guard  In 
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the  Fi\  service.  In  1674  be  left  Fr.  on  account  of  a  duel ; 
entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands ;  went  in  1675  to 
Moscow,  where  he  became  sec.  to  the  Dan.  ambassador, 
and  afterward  capt.  in  the  Rus.  army.  In  1682  he  became 
acquainted  with  Peter  the  Great,  at  that  time  only  10  yrs. 
old.  He  became  his  teacher,  soon  also  his  friend,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1689,  which  made  Peter  sole  ruler  of  Rus., 
his  influence  became  almost  unbounded.    D.  Mar.  12,  1699. 

LiCgare,  leh-^-ee'  (Hugh  Swinton),  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Jan.  2,  1797,  prad.  at  the  Coll.  of  S.  C.  at  Columbia  in 
1814 ;  practised  law  in  Charleston.  In  1830  he  became  atty.- 
^en.  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  had  charge  of  the 
^.  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  peiiodical  he  was  chief  ed. 
In  1832  he  was  charge  (Vaffaii'es  from  the  U.  S.  to  Belg. ;  1837 
to  ia39  M.  C.  from  S.  C. ";  in  1841-43  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S., 
and  also  part  of  the  time  was  acting  sec.  of  state.  D.  sud- 
denly at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1843.— His  sister,  Mauy 
SwixTON  Legare  (Jlrs.  Bullen),  b.  about  1800,  attained  con- 
siderable success  as  a  painter.  She  removed  in  1849  to 
West  Point,  Lee  co.,  la.,  where  she  founded  and  endowed 
Legare  Coll.  for  women.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Legates  and  Legation.  Legate,  from  Lat.  lec/atus,  a 
person  commissioned,  was  used  of  ambassadors  and  of  ad- 
jutants in  armies.  In  international  law,  legation,  is  espe- 
cially used  of  an  embassy  and  of  the  right  of  sending  it. 
The  popes  called  their  prin.  envoys  to  Catholic  nations 
legati  a  or  de  latere.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Legend,  le-jend  [Lat.  legendum,  from  legere,  to  "  read  "], 
applied  to  portions  of  Script.,  and  to  other  writings  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  appointed  to  be  7ead  in  ch.  services  ;  it 
therefore  corresponded  in  signification  to  the  modern  le-ison. 
In  the  authorized  breviaries  used  in  the  Romish  Ch.  the  term 
lectio  is  now  applied  alike  to  extracts  from  Script,  and  to 
lives  of  saints  of  post-apostolic  ages.  The  primitive  Chr. 
community  consisted  of  2  classes  of  persons— the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  Tlie  Scripts.,  together  with  essays  and  narratives 
of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  saints,  sufficed  for  tiie  instruction 
of  both  classes  alike.  But  beside  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
there  were  a  number  of  anchorites  or  hermits  living  in  se- 
clusion. When  these  recluses  became  numerous  they  ac- 
quired the  name  of  7nonachi  (our  monk).  The  monks  grad- 
ually gathered  together  in  small  communities,  at  first  in 
desert  retreats,  and  afterward  in  cloisters.  A  new  lit.,  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  persons  thus  severed  from  the 
gen.  body  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  to  a  religious  life, 
sprang  up.  This  is  the  lit.  of  the  legend.  The  L.  of  the 
Romish  and  other  chs.  is  a  iirofessed  hist,  of  sacred  persons 
or  miraculous  events  founded  upon  tradition,  but  recog- 
nized by  the  Ch.  as  authentic,  and  entitled,  if  not  to  faith, 
at  least  to  reverence.  The  oldest  extant  L.  which  can  be 
affirmed  to  be  genuine  an-  sketches  of  hermit-life  in  the 
VitiH  Patrum,  which  are  referred  to  known  authors.  The 
L.  accepted  by  the  early  Ch.  have  monks  and  monastic  life 
for  their  object.  They  were  comiiosed  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  that  life  as  the  true  Chr.  ideal.  They  were  in- 
tended for  tliose  who  had  retired  from  the  world,  "and  hence 
the  monkish  virtues  alone,  not  the  social,  are  exalted. 
Though  tlie  authorship  of  most  old  L.  is  unknown,  they  were 
evidently  in  gen.  the  work  of  monks,  to  whom  monastic 
life  gave  opportunity  for  this  species  of  literary  occupa- 
tion. But  with  the  growth  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
C'h.,  and  with  the  increasing  influence  of  monastic  corpora- 
tions, the  character  of  the  L.  underwent  an  important 
change.  L.  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  parochial  clergy 
and  to  the  laity,  whom  the  dawn  of  intelligence  which  pre- 
ceded the  revival  of  classical  learning  was  rendering  acces- 
sible to  literary  influences  The  simplicity  an<l  true-iieart- 
edness  disappeared.  They  became  what  the  Gers.  call  Ten- 
denzromane.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Ref.  the  L.  of  the 
Ch.  were  superseded  by  translations  of  the  Scripts.  In  the 
Catholic  reaction  which  followed,  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
habilitate tiie  old  legendary  lit.  by  omissions  and  the  infusion 
of  new  elements,  and  by  reports  of  modern  miracles.  The 
L.  which  have  been  composed  within  the  last  3  centuries 
are  destitute  of  all  merit. 

The  lit.  of  the  L.  is  of  vast  extent.  The  most  conspicuous 
collections  are  the  Viloi  Patrum,  de  Vita  et  Verbis  Scnionmi, 
seu  tRstoria  Eremitica  ;  the  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Historia  iMm- 
bardica,  compiled  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  the  Flos  Sanctorum  of  the  Jesuit  Ribadineira  ;  and, 
finally,  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  edited  by  thp  Bollandists.  Of 
this  vast  collection,  begun  in  1643,  about  60  folio  vols,  have 
appeared.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  L.  of  indi\qdual 
saints,  and  especially  of  the  Virgin  Marv.  Of  these  the  most 
extensively  known  is  the  Glorie  di  Maria  of  Liguori.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Port.  Santnario  Mariano. 

George  P.  Marsh. 

Legendre,  leh-zhondr'  (Adrien-Marie),  b.  in  Paiis  in 
1752.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  math, 
in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  before  attaining  the  age 
of  30  made  his  debut  in  tlie  world  of  science  bv  one  of  his 
finest  memoirs  — that  on  7%e  Attraction  of  Spli<-roid.i  —  hy 
which  he  gained  admission  to  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  (178;^). 
His  equally  important  investigations  of  the  Figiue  of'  the 
Planets,  considered  as  made  of  spheroidal  strata  whether 
homogeneous  or  otherwise,  soon  followed,  and  in  1805  his 
Neiv  Method  for  determining  the  Orbits  of  Comets.  His  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  has  been  translated  into  all  langs.,  and 
has  become  a  classic  in  that  species  of  lit.  He  assisted  De 
Prony  in  the  calculati(m  of  his  great  logarithmic  tables  ;  in- 
vented the  rule  of  the  least  squares  of  errors  ;  was  author  of 
a  work,  the  Exercices  stir  le  C'aicid  irkegral,  and  of  research- 
es on  the  Euleriaa  integrals,  both  of  which  were  subse- 
quently developed  into  the  great  work  of  his  life— the  Truite 
des  Fonctions  et/ijtfiqi/ts.  L.,  though  inferior  in  range  and 
power  of  intellect  to  either  of  his  3  great  contemporaries- 
Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  Euler— was  nevertheless  o)ily  in- 
ferior to  them,  and  was  one  of  that  age  who  most  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  mathematical 
science.    D.  Jan.  9,  18;W.  J.  G.  Barnard. 


Leg'gett  (Mortimer  D.),  b.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19, 
1831  ;  removed  to  O.  in  1847 ;  studied  law ;  practised  at 
Zanesville  in  1861,  when  he  raised  the  78th  O.  Inf.,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  col.,  and  which  he  led  at  Ft.  Donelson, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Corinth  ;  commanded  at  the  capture 
of  Jackson,  Tenn.  ;  defended  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  against  a  large- 
ly superior  force  ;  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  29, 
.1862 ;  was  wounded  at  Champion  Hills,  and  again  before 
Vicksburg ;  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  ;  commanded  a 
division  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  ;  brevetted  maj.-gen. 
for  this  latter  campaign  ;  became  full  maj.-gen.  Aug.  1875, 
which  office  he  resigned  the  next  month,  and  was  appointed 
com.  of  patents  Jan.  13,  1871. 

Leg'Iiorn  [It.  Livomo],  a  maritime  town  in  Central  It., 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  mouth  of  the  Cal- 
ambrone  on  the  X.  and  the  lowest  spur  of  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines on  the  S.  A  navigable  canal  coiniects  it  with  the  Arno, 
which  enters  the  sea  7  m.  N.  of  the  town.  There  are  2  har- 
bors, the  old  and  the  new,  the  latter  being  capable  of  re- 
ceiving vessels  of  heavy  tonnage.  The  import  trade  em- 
braces cotton,  svool,  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.  The  export 
trade  is  in  silks,  straw  hats,  borax,  coral,  and  of  its  own 
manufactures,  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  salt,  etc.  The  port  of  L. 
is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
is  every  yr.  more  and  more  resorted  to  as  a  fashionable 
bathing-place.     Pop.  97,605. 

Legion,  le'jun  [Lat.  legio,  from  legere,  to  "gather,"  "col- 
lect "],  a  military  organization  of  the  anc.  Roms.,  combining 
all  the  cotistituent  elements  of  an  army,  and  numlaering  from 
about  3000  to  about  6000  men.  Oiiginally,  serxice  in  the  L.  was 
a  privilege  reserved  to  the  Rom.  citizen  of  property,  but  un- 
der the  exigencies  of  the  c.  war  all  classes  were  enrolled  in 
the  L.  In  imitation  of  the  Roms.  the  armies  of  Fr.  in  1.534 
and  1.557  were  organized  into  L.,  and  in  1792  our  own  army 
was  officially  desiirnated  as  "  the  legion  of  the  V.  S." 

Legion  of  Honor,  Order  of  tlie,  a  Fr.  order  of 
merit  instituted  !May  9, 1H02,  by  the  First  Consul.  Nap.  Bona- 
parte. It  consists  of  several  ranks— viz.  grand  officers,  grand 
crosses,  commanders,  and  knights.  The  order  possesses 
considerable  wealth.  Its  distinctions  are  conferred  for  civil, 
but  more  esiiccially  for  military,  achievements. 

Leguniine,  le-gu'mln  [Lat.  legumen,  "pulse"].  This  is 
one  of  the  vegetable  proteids,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  albuminoids  It  is  so  extremely  similar  in  its  chemi- 
cal properties  and  composition  to  animal  caseine,  the  sub- 
stance of  cheese— that  is,  of  curd  of  milk— that  several  dis- 
tinguished chemists  have  been  unable  to  find  any  difference, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  identical.  L.  occurs  exten- 
sively throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  is  more  es- 
pecially found  in  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  nuts.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fact  that,  with  starch,  it  makes  up 
almost  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans.  Hence,  the  powerfully  nu- 
tritious character  of  these  as  food— that  is,  for  those  pos- 
sessed of  powerful  digestion,  for  vegetable  caseine  is  far 
from  being  as  readily  soluble  in  the  gastric  liquids  as  animal 
caseine  or  curd  of  milk.  Peas  and  beans  contain  about  J4 
of  their  weight  of  this  plant-curd,  and  are  comparable,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  richness  in  nitrogen  is  concerned,  to  eggs  or 
to  milk  when  condensed.  Ordinary  cow's  milk,  according 
to  the  highest  determinations  on  record,  contains  not  more 
than  51.,  |,er  cent,  of  dry  caseine  by  weight ;  woman's  milk 
contaiiis  ies-;  than  4  per  cent. 

Leguiiiiiio'sac  [Lat.  legumen,  a  "pod"],  a  large  and 
most  important  natural  order  of  plants,  equalled  by  no  other 
of  the  dicotyledonous  class,  except,  possibly,  by  the  related 
order  Rosacea?.  Its  distinguishing  marks  are  the  papiliona- 
ceous corolla  and  the  legume  (i.  e.  a  solitary  and  simple 
2-valved  pod,  of  which  the  pea-pod  is  a  familiar  representa- 
tive), along  with  alternate  leaves  furnished  with  stipules. 
But  this  kind  of  corolla  belongs  to  only  one  of  the  3  sub- 
orders. Among  the  food-plants  of  the  order  are  beans, 
peas,  and  clover,  also  peanuts.  But  many  have  poisonous 
products,  among  which  the  Calabar  or  ordeal  bean,  now 
turned  to  useful  account  in  med.,  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  the  plant  is  nearly  related  to  the  common  bean.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  Cal.  some  plants  of  the  pulse  family  prove  to  be 
sheep-poisons.  The  order  yields  senna,  indigo,  copaiva, 
tolu,  kino,  catechu,  gum-arabic,  tragacanth,  liquorice,  tam- 
arinds, sanders-wood,  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  etc. ;  among 
timber  trees,  the  locust  and  rosewood.  Asa  Gray. 

Leii,  la,  city  of  central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ladakh,  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  forms  a  station  on  the  commercial 
road  between  Central  Asia  and  India.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  surmounted  with  turrets,  and  con- 
tains a  great  palace  of  the  rajah.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Le'lilglt  River,  in  Pa.,  traverses  a  region  famous  for 
its  great  production  of  anthracite  coal.  Unites  at  Easton 
with  the  Del.  It  is  nearly  100  m.  long,  and  for  70  m.  has 
been  fitted  for  slack-water  navigation. 

Lehigh  Univ.     See  Appendix. 

Leibnitz,  hb'nits  ((Jottfried  Wiluelm),  b.  June  21, 1646, 
in  Leipsic,  evinced  love  of  study  and  unusual  talent.  He 
learned  Lat.  without  the  aid  of  a  gram.,  and  at  the  age  of 
13  he  wrote  300  faultless  hexameters  within  6  hours.  He 
took  chief  delight  in  logic.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the 
Leipsic  Univ.  to  prepare  himself  for  active  life  by  the  study 
of  law  ;  read  in  1663  his  dissertation  De  Principio  Individni, 
and  in  1666  pub.  his  work  De  Arte  Cornbinatoiia  ;  left  Leip- 
sic ;  went  to  the  univ.  at  Altdorf,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  juris.  During  the  winter  he  remained  at 
Nuremberg,  studying  the  works  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon, 
Gassendi,  and  Descartes,  also  continuing  his  law  studies ; 
accompanied  Baron  Boineburg  to  Frankfort,  where  he  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  political  life.  He  there  WTOte  Nova 
Metliodus  discinda docendceque  Juiispri/dentite (1668),  which  so 
pleased  the  elector  of  Mentz  that  he  appointed  L.  assistant  to 
Dr.  Lasser  in  the  elaboration  of  a  reformed  code  of  Rom.  law, 
and  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  highest  judicial 
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tribunal  of  the  electorate.  He  was  specially  interested  at 
that  time  in  eflfei-ting  a  reconciliation  between  Prots.  and 
K.  Caths.  The  preparations  made  by  Louis  XIV.  for  a  war 
against  Ger.  led  hira  to  enter  rnto  politics.  To  the  Ger. 
electors  he  submitted  a  memorial,  counselling  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  Fr.  and  the  establishment  of  a  united  Ger. 
To  Louis  XIV.  he  pointed  out  the  conquest  of  Egypt  as  the 
key  to  India  and  the  humiliation  of  Hoi.,  and  Louis  XIV. 
desired  an  interview  with  the  author.  Xews  of  his  fiiend 
Boineburg's  death  compelled  him  to  visit  Lond..  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Xewton.  Boyle,  and  othei-s.  Here 
the  report  of  the  death  of  the  elector  t>f  Mentz  reached  hira. 
When  he  returned  from  Eng.  he  therefore  went  to  Paris. 
In  1676  he  accepted  the  offer  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liinebnrg  of  a  position  at  his  court,  having  just  then 
made  his  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus.  In  1678  the 
duke  conferred  the  rank  of  ci)unsellor  upon  him.  which 
made  him  a  member  of  the  supreme  court.  Beside  his  du- 
ties he  took  charge  of  the  duke's  mines  in  tlie  Hartz  Mts. 
When,  some  yrs.  later,  the  princess  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Han- 
over married  the  future  king  of  Prus.,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able in  1687  to  send  L.  to  It.  on  a  political  expedition,  but 
chiefly  to  collect  materials  for  a  hist,  of  the  liouse  of  Bruns- 
wick. L.  made  this  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life.  His 
stay  at  Rome  was  one  prolonged  ovation.  After  his  return 
to  the  Hanoverian  court.  L.  was  appointed  custodian  of  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Library.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Berlin,  and 
there  established  the  scientific  society  which  has  since  grown 
into  the  Berlin  Univ.  In  17tX)  he  was  sent  on  a  political  ex- 
pedition to  Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  found  that 
the  Eng.  scepticism  of  the  Lockian  school  had  made  its  way 
there,  and  wrote  his  Thtodicte  to  combat  it.  In  1714  L.  visited 
Vienna  for  the  last  time,  and  there  wrote  his  Moxadologij. 
He  went  back,  tinished  liis  hist,  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  d.  Xov.  1-1.  1716.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
A.  E.  Kkoeger.] 

Leicester,  les'ter,  town  of  Eng.,  the  cap.  of  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  Soar.  Its  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hosiery 
employ  2.5,000  hands :  lace  also  is  made  to  a  considerable 
extent.    Kom.  remains  are  found  here.    Pop.  li^2.3.51. 

Iieloester  (Robert  Dudley).  Earl  of,  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  was  executed  for  tr\1ng  to  make 
Lady  Jane  Grey  queen  in  15.53,  b.  Sept.  7, 1533  ;  married  Amy 
Robsart  1.5.50  :  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  1554,  pardoned 
15oc  ;  became  the  favorite  of  t^ueen  Elizabeth,  who  made 
him  K.  G.  and  master  of  the  horse  1558.  The  sudden  death 
of  his  wife  in  1.56<)  aroused  suspic-ions  that  he  was  aspiring  to 
the  hand  of  the  queen  :  created  earl  of  Leicester  In  1564 ;  in 
1566  Elizabeth  proposed  his  maiTiage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  somewhat  later  liis  secret  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Essex  aroused  the  anger  of  the  queen  :  was  sent 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  capt.-gen.  in  1.585  and  1.587.  but  dis- 
played no  capacity :  was  in  1588  generalissimo  of  the  troops 
raised  again.st  the  Spaniards.     D.  Sept.  4.  1.588. 

Lieicester  (Simox  de  Montfort),  Eari,  of,  b.  1206  in 
Fr.,  was  a  son  of  Simon  de  Muntfort,  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Albigenses.  In  1231  hiij  brother,  the  Count  Amaury  de  Mont- 
fort,  gave  him  the  honor  of  Leicester,  inherited  from  his 
maternal  grdndm<Hher ;  for  this  title  Simon  did  homage  to 
Henry  III.  in  1231,  and  in  1239  it  was  formally  granted  by 
the  king  after  his  marriage  with  the  king's  sister  ;  was  for 
many  yrs.  gov.  of  Gascony,  and  twice  refused  the  Fr. 
regency ;  in  Eng.  he  took  the  part  of  the  barons  against 
the  king  in  the  wars  of  Henry  III. "s  reign:  compelled  the 
king  to  sign  tlie  provisions  of  Ox.  1268,  and  after  Glouces- 
ter's death  (1262)  became  the  leader  of  the  baronial  party; 
dictated  terms  at  Lewes  1264  :  summoned  the  Pari,  of  1265, 
at  which  knights  of  the  shire  and  representatives  of  the 
boroughs  were  admitted— the  germ  of  the  future  House  of 
('ommons ;  became  justiciary  of  Eng.  ;  was  attacked  by 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  at  Evesham,  and  there  defeated 
and  slain,  Aug.  4,  1265. 

L.eldy,  li'de  (Joseph\  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Sept.  9. 1823,  grad. 
in  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1844  ;  devoted  himself  to  biolog- 
ical researches,  especially  comparative  anat.  and  vertebrate 
palseontology  :  in  1853  was  chosen  prof,  of  anat.  in  the  med. 
dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  in  1871  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in 
Swarthmore  Coll.  During  the  c.  war  he  rendered  important 
service  as  surgeon  at  Satterlee  Hospital,  Phila.  Contributed 
largely  to  scientific  periodicals.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  pub.  by  the  Smithsonian  Inst. ;  Conlribntiovs  to  the  Ex- 
tinct Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  lU.  Tens,  were  pub.  by  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Terrs. 

lielgli,  lee  (Benjamin  Watkins\  LL.D.,  b.  in  Chesterfield 
CO.,  Va.,  June  18,  1781,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  ; 
practised,  law  at  Petersburg,  and  afterward  at  Richmond  ; 
was  reporter  of  the  court  of  appeals  :  often  chosen  to  the 
legislature  :  was  a  com.  to  revise  the  statutes,  and  again  to 
adjust  land  (luestions  with  Ky.  :  was. in  18.35  elected  to  the 
I".  S.  Senate,  but  resigned  in  1837,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  He  prepared  12  vols,  of  Ife/K/rts  of  Court 
of  Aj)/>e(i/.<  and  Gen.  Court  of  Va.     D.  Feb.  2,  1849. 

Lelgli  iHezekiah  G.),  b.  D.,  b.  in  X.  C.  Xov.  23.  1795. 
For  35  }-rs.  lie  occupied  responsible  positions  in  the  Va.  aiid 
X.  C.  M.  E.  conferences :  was  one  of  the  foundei-s  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Coll.    D.  Sept.  19,  ia53. 

Lielglitoii,  la'ton  (.\i.exander),  M.  !>.,  b.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1568;  educated  at  the  univ.  of  that  city,  in  which  he  was 
prof,  of  moral  philos.  from  1603  to  1613,  when  he  became  a 
Presb.  preacher  at  Loud.,  where  he  also  practised  med.  ; 
wrote  an  Ap])tal  to  the  Pari.,  or  Sion\<  Plea  against  the  Pre- 
lacie,  which  being  deemed  libellous  with  respect  to  the  king, 
queen,  andbps.,  L.  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
be  twice  publicly  whipped,  to  lose  both  ears,  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the  letters 
S.  S.  (sower  of  sedition >,  to  i>ay  a  fine  of  .£10.0(.X1.  and  to 
suffer  perpetual  imprisoiunent  in  the  Fleet.  After  11  yrs.' 
imprisonment  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Long  Pari,  in 
1640.  rei-eived  pecuinary  indemnity,  and  in  1642  was  made 
keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  a  state  prison.     1).  1644. 


lieiglttoii  (Frederick),  A.  R.  A.,  b.  at  Scarborough. 
Eng.,  Dec.  3,  1830;  entered  as  student  the  Royal  Acad,  of 
Berlin  in  1843.  and  finished  a  gen.  education  at  Frankfort ; 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  produced  in  1848  (.'imabue finding 
Giotto  Drawing  in  the  Fields :  studied  at  Paris  and  Frank- 
fort, and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  the  Cimabue. 
which,  exhibited  at  the  Lond.  Royal  Acad,  in  18.5.5,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  queen.  Among  his  works  are  Scene  from 
Bomeo  and  Juliet.  Star  of  Betldehem.  Michael  Angela  nursing 
his  Dying  Servant,  Syracusan  Bride  leading  Wild  Beasts  to 
the  Temple  of  Diana. 

Lieig^litoii  (RoBERTi,  D.  D..  son  of  Alexander,  b.  in 
Edinburgh  in  1611  :  grad.  at  the  univ.  of  that  city  (1631),  of 
which  he  became  prin.  in  16.53;  appointed  bp.  of  Dunblane 
in  1661.  in  pui-suit  of  the  plan  of  Charles  II.  to  Anglicize  the 
Ch.  of  Scot.  ;  appealed  twice  to  the  kins  to  adopt  milder 
measures  mi  the  attempted  reform  (1665  and  1669i :  accepted 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  1670  up<m  conditions  which 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  he  resigiied  in  1673.  Wrote  Sermons. 
Prekctiones  Theologicce,  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  Poi-thunio'/.i  Tracts,  etc.    D.  June  26,  1684. 

lieipo'a  ocella'ta,  the  "native  pheasant "  of  Austra- 
lia, a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Megapodidae,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  turkey.  Its  flesh  is  good  and  its 
eggs  are  excellent.  The  nest  is  a  mass  of  leaves,  dirt,  and 
sticks,  the  heat  of  which,  produced  by  fennentation, 
hatches  the  eggs.  The  L.  is  a  swift  runner,  but  is  very 
stupid,  and  often  tries  to  escape  the  hunter  by  hiding  her 
head  in  a  bush. 

lieipsio,  lipe'sik,  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax.,  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Pleisse.  which  hei-e  receives 
the  Parthe  and  flows  into  the  Elster.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  commercial  towns  of  the  Ger.  empire,  the  centre 
of  the  Ger.  book-trade,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univ. 
In  spring  and  fall  a  Messe  takes  place  at  L.— that  is.  a 
market  in  which  merchants  from  all  countries  come  to- 
gether in  order  to  do  business.  The  prin.  articles  in  which 
bargains  are  made  at  the  Jlesse  are  fur  (6.000,000  thalers 
annually"),  leather,  cloth,  woollens,  linens,  and  glass.  The 
Gewandhaus.  built  1481.  is  the  home  of  classical  music  in 
Ger.  L.  appeai-s  as  a  town  for  the  first  time  in  hist,  in  1015. 
During  the  MidcJle  Ages  the  fortifications  of  the  city  pro- 
tected its  commerce.  In  thetimeoftheRef.it  supported 
the  new  doctrine,  but  suffered  much  from  the  war  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.  Since  1667  it  attracted  tne  book-trade, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century  it  became  the 
centre  of  the  same  in  Ger.  The  Seven  Years"  war  destroyed 
its  enterprise.  During  the  wars  of  Xap.  new  calamities 
came  over  it,  and  all  great  movements  in  Ger.  have  affected 
it  on  account  of  its  central  position.    Pop.  149.081. 

Lelisler,  lls'ler  (Jacob),  b.  at  Frankfort.  Ger.  ;  came  to 
Amer.  in  16(30  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dut.  W.  I. 
Co.  ;  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  ac- 
quired some  wealth.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1678 
'ne  was  taken  prisoner  by  corsairs,  obtained  liberty  by  pay- 
ing a  ransom,  returned  to  Amer.,  settled  in  New  York,  and 
in  1683  became  one  of  the  coms.  of  the  court  of  admiralty. 
On  ]\lay  31,  1689,  he  headed  an  insurrection  "  for  the  preser- 
vationof  the  Protestant  religion,''  took  the  fort,  and  de- 
clared for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  deposed  lieut.-gov., 
Francis  Nicholson,  and  Mayor  Cortlandt  tried  in  vain  to 
restore  authority,  and  retired,  the  former  to  Eng.,  the  latter 
to  Albany.  In  Aug.  the  committee  of  safety  appointed  L. 
commander-in-chief  with  the  powers  of  a  gov.  In  Dec.  he 
dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  appointed  a  council,  and 
assumed  the  style  of  a  royal  gov.,  on  the  strength  of  a 
despatch  addressed  "  to  such  (person)  as  for  the  lime  being 
takes  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the 
laws  in  His  Majesty's  prov.  of  Xew  York."  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sloughter  as  gov.  L.  refused  to  surrender  the  ft. 
and  the  govt.  (Mar.  1691*  until  convinced  of  tlie  former's 
identity  and  authority.  For  this  constructive  treason  he 
was  imprisoned,  with  his  son-in-law  and  sec,  Jacob  Mil- 
borne,  and  both  were  condemned  and  executed.  The 
memory  of  L.  was  rehabilitated  by  an  act  of  Pari.  (165^),  an 
inciemnitv  was  given  to  liis  heii-s  (1698),  and  his  bones  and 
those  of  Milborne  were  himorably  buried  in  the  Dut.  ch. 
One  of  the  acts  of  L.  during  his  brief  authority  was  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  at  New  Rochelle  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
persecuted  Huguenots.    D.  May  16,  1691. 

Iieitli,  leeth,  town  of  Scot.,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  2  m. 
from  Edinburgh,  whose  port  it  is.  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
Tiected  bv  continuous  rows  of  houses.  Its  harbor  is  ex- 
cellent, 2,5  ft.  deep,  provided  with  a  breakwater,  and  con- 
taining 2  wet  docks  and  3  dry  docks.    Pop.  58,193. 

Lei'tha,  or  Leytlia,  a  river  of  Aus.,  forms  for  some 
distance  the  boundary  between  the  2  divisions  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarcliv.  called,  after  the  river,  Cisleithania 
and  Transleithania  ;  breaks  through  the  Leitha  Mts.  into 
Huuffarv,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Altenburg. 

Lieither,  lit  ner  (Gottlieb  Willl\>ii.  Ph.  D..  b.  at  Pesth, 
Huncarv,  Oct.  14,  18:10.  His  father  settled  in  Tur.,  where  the 
son  became  proficient  in  Tur.,  Ar.,  and  modern  Gr.  ;  learned 
Eng.,  Fr.,  an<l  It.  at  the  Brit.  Coll.  at  Malta  :  went  to  Lond. 
and  became  prof,  of  Oriental  lanss.  and  Mohammedan  law 
in  King's  Coll.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  director  of  a  coll. 
at  Laliore.  India  ;  founded  societies,  schools,  colls.,  and  free 
public  libraries  ;  established  newspapers  in  Arabic  and 
I'rdu  ;  promoted  the  studv  of  the  Aryan  langs.,  and  or- 
ganized the  Punjaub  Univ.  From  186<>  to  1868  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  exploration  of  Thil)et  and  other  countries  N.  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  made  known  the  country  of  Danlistan, 
with  its  interestinir  j:roup  of  langs.  At  a  later  date  he  ex- 
tendecl  his  researches  to  the  lansrs.  of  CabiKil,  Cashmere, 
and  Bsidakhshan.  and  excavated  an  important  series  of 
Gra?co-Booddhist  sculptures.  He  has  written  a  Philosophiod 
Gram,  of  Arabic  in  the  Eng.,  Urdu,  and  Arabic  langs. :  IPtst.. 
Simgs.  and  legends  of  Dardistan,  and  Gr,ta>-Bootldhist  IHs- 
(■<"■<  rir".  etc. 

Le'laiid  (Charles  Godfret\  b.  at  Phila.  Aug.  15,  1824, 
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trrad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  in  1846.  after  which  he  spent  2  yrs. 
travelling  in  Europe,  studying  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and 
Paris.  Returning  to  Phila.  in  1848,  he  studied  law,  but 
abandoned  its  practice  in  favor  of  the  literary  vocation. 
He  passed  scA-eral  yrs.  in  Europe.  Among  his  works  are 
Meister  KaiTs  Skelch-Bfxjk,  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,  and 
Eii(/.  Gypsies  and  Iheir  Lang. 

iid'eges  was  the  name  of  an  anc.  race  which  was 
•widely  spread  over  Gr.,  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
intermediate  islands,  but  which  became  incorporated  with 
the  Hellenes  and  disappeared  as  an  independent  people. 

liClewel,  la-la'vel  (Joachim),  b.  at  Warsaw  Mar.  ai,  1786  ; 
became  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Kremenets  in  1809, 
and  at  the  Univ.  of  Vilna  in  1814,  but  was  dismissed  in  1824, 
being  suspected  of  participating  in  secret  revolutionary  as- 
sociations ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  jirominent  leaders  of  the  Polish 
rising  of  1830  ;  fled  to  Fr.  and  lived  partly  at  the  villa  of 
La  Fayette.  In  1833  he  was  banished  from  Fr.  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  different  Polish  conspiracies,  and 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
wholly  devoted  to  science.  He  wrote  numerous  works  re- 
lating to  the  hist,  of  his  native  country,  among  which  are 
Hist,  of  Poland,  Con sidh-af ions  siir  P  Etat  poliliqiie  de  I'an- 
cienne'  Pologne,  et  sur  VHistoire  de  son  Peuple,  and  LaPologne 
ail  Moi/en  Age.    D.  May  29,  1861. 

liC'ly  (Sir  Peter),  b.  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  in  1618  ;  d.  in 
Lond.  in  1680 ;  studied  at  Haarlem  ;  came  to  Eng.  in  1641  ; 
devoted  himself  to  portraits  ;  was  introduced  to  Charles  I., 
whose  portrait  he  executed,  along  with  those  of  William 
and  Mary ;  succeeded  Vandyke  as  court-painter ;  painted 
the  portrait  of  Cromwell.  Charles  H.  commissioned  him  to 
l)aint  the  "  beauties  "  of  his  time  for  Hampton  Court.  In  the 
same  place  are  several  of  the  portraits  of  admirals  which 
the  duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  engaged  this  artist 
to  paint.  Most  of  his  portraits  are  of  women,  and  are  of  a 
showy  and  meretricious  character.      O.  B.  Feothingham. 

Ijeiiiaire,  leh-raar'  (Nicolas  Eloi),  b.  at  Triancourt,  Fr., 
Dec.  1, 1767  ;  studied  at  the  Coll.  of  8t.  Menehould  and  after- 
ward at  Sainte-Barbe  in  Paris  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  Lat. 
poetry  in  the  Coll.  of  Fr. ;  afterward  in  same  dept.  in  faculty 
of  letters  in  Paris,  and  became  dean  of  the  faculty.  Louis 
XVIII.  favored  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of  the 
Lat.  authors,  of  which  L.  was  constituted  chief  ed.  The 
series  was  completed  in  142  vols.    D.  Oct.  3,  1832. 

liC  Mars,  R.  R.  June,  cap.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.,  25  m. 
K.  E.  of  Sioux  City.     Pop.  1880.  1895. 

Liem'berg,  city  of  Aus.,  the  cap.  of  Galicia,  situated 
on  the  Peltov  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by  foresr-clad 
hills.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  govt,  and  of  a  R.  Cath.,  an  Ar- 
menian, and  a  Gr.  abp.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  1370,  2 
synagogues,  many  palaces,  etc.  Its  univ.  is  attended  by 
about  1400  students.  Its  manufactures  are  not  important, 
but  its  trade  is  extensive.     Pop.  109,746. 

Iieiiiery,  lam-re'  (Xicoi.as),  b.  at  Rouen,  Fr.,  Nov.  17, 
1645;  studied  in  his  native  city,  at  ^Montpellier,  and  at  Paris, 
and  gave  lectures  on  chem.,  abandDiiing  all  mystical  dreams 
of  a  sympathy  between  the  metals  and  tlie"i>lanets,  of  an 
elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  human  \\U\  and  nthersuch 
things.  He  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Ch.,  and  troubles 
arose.  In  1683  he  left  Fr.  and  went  to  Eng.,  where  he  was 
well  received.  Soon  after,  however,  the  political  troubles 
in  Eng.  caused  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  by  which  he  lost  his 
right  of  practising  as  an  apothecary  and  phys.,  he  joined  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  continued  his  activity  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  unmolested  till  his  death.  His  pi-in.  w-orks  are  Coiirs 
de  Chimie,  Pharmacopee  unicerselle,  and  Traite  des  Brogues 
simples.    J).  June  19,  1715. 

Ijein'ining,  a  name  applied  to  rodents  of  the  family 
Muridaj  and  sub-family  Arvicolinas  (field-mice),  belonging 
to  the  genus  Myodes.  Some  species  are  very  abundant  in 
the  high  N.  regions  of  both  continents. 

L<ein'on  [liindosta.nee,li?nbiiJimv,orni?nbi/,  from  which 
the  Ar.  liinun  ;  Sp.  limon,  etc.],- the  fruit  of  Citrus  limonium. 
It  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  the  citron  is  probably  a  variety  of 
it.  The  L.  tree  does  not  form  the  close  head  of  deep  green 
foliage  which  is  so  striking  in  the  orange  tree,  but  is  of  ir- 
regular growth,  with  paler  and  sparser  leaves.  The  young 
shoots  are  dull  purple  ;  the  corolla  externally  purplish  and 
internally  white ;  the  delicate  aroma  distinct  from  that  of 
the  orange-blossom.  The  fruit  is  pale  vellow,  ovoid  or  ob- 
long, usually  crowned  by  a  nipple ;  tlie  rind  firm  and  ad- 
herent to  the  pulp  ;  the  juice  sharply  acid,  but  in  some  vari- 
eties sweetish.  The  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  L.  is 
owing  to  the  imbedded  oil-cells.  These  fumish  the  oil  and 
essence  of  L.  L.-peel  is  a  well  known  flavoring  ingredient. 
L. -juice  is  not  only  largely  used  for  acidulated  drinks  and 
for  effervescing  draughts,  but  also  for  the  preparation  of 
citric  acid,  its  important  ingredient.  Concentrated  L.-juice 
is  largely  employed  on  shipboard  for  the  prevention  of 
scurvy  in  long  voyages.  The  commercial  article  is  derived 
from  the  lime  and  bergamot,  as  well  as  from  L.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  tree  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Ars.  Its  chief  cul- 
tivation is  on  MediteiTanean  coast  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
in  Sic,  etc.  It  endures  less  cold  than  the  orange,  and  wher- 
ever it  succeeds  well  is  more  profitable.  Asa  Gray. 

Leiiion  (Mark),  b.  in  Lond.  Nov.  .30,  1809  ;  was  author 
of  more  than  60  plays  and  farces,  and  of  several  novels,  but 
chiefly  notable  for  his  long  connection  with  Punch.  From 
the  establishment  of  that  paper  in  1841  he  was  assistant  ed., 
and  in  1843  assumed  the  chief  management.  He  was  also 
for  many  yrs.  literary  ed.  of  the  Lond.  Illustrated  Neius  and 
assistant  of  Dickens  in  the  management  oi  Household  Words. 
D.  May  2.3,  1870. 

liem'on,  Oil  of  (Oleum  citri),  the  volatile  oil  of  lemon- 
peel,  extracted  from  the  grated  rind  by  pressure  or  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  putting 
the  grated  peel  in  hot  water  and  skimming  off  the  oil  which 
rises  to  the  surface. 


Lenioiit',  on  R.  R.,  Cook  co..  111.,  26  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  1880.  2108. 

lie  Moyne,  a  Canadian  family  of  11  brothers,  7  of  whom 
acted  prominent  parts  in  Fr.  explorations,  conquests,  and 
settlements  in  Amer. — Their  father,  Charles  le  Moyne,  b. 
in  Normandy  in  1626,  came  to  Canada  in  1041  ;  lived  some 
yrs.  among  the  Hurons ;  obtained  extensive  land-grants : 
was  distinguished  in  wars  against  the  Iroquois  ;  was  held  a 
prisoner  by  those  Indians  several  months  in  1665,  and  was 
created  in  1668  Seigneur  de  Longueil,  to  which  title  that  of 
Chateaugay  was  afterward  added.  D.  1683.— Of  his  sons, 
Pierre  and  Jean  Baptiste  were  distinguished  in  La.,  gain- 
ing the  titles  of  Sieurs  de  Bienville  and  d'Iberville. — The 
eldest  brother,  I.  Charles,  Baron  de  Longueil,  b.  in  Montreal 
Dec.  10,  16.56,  served  in  the  Fr.  army  in  Flanders  ;  promoted 
colonization  to  (Canada ;  was  wounded  in  the  repulse  of 
Phips's  assault  upon  Que.  in  1690 ;  gov.  of  Montreal  and 
baron  in  1700 ;  fought  against  the  Eng!  in  1711  :  was  in  com- 
mand at  Three  Rivers  in  1720,  and  at  Montreal  from  1724  to 
1720 :  D.  June  8,  1729. — II.  Jacques,  Sieur  de  Sainte  Helene, 
b.  at  Montreal  in  Apr.  16.59.  was  sent  in  Mar.  1686  with  his 
younger  brothers,  Pierre  and  Paul,  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Eng.  on  Hudson's  Bay.  where  the  3  Eng.  forts  were  cap- 
tured, as  well  as  a  vessel  of  war,  having  on  board  the 
gov. -gen.  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Sainte  Helene  having  borne  a 
leading  part  in  each  action.  He  was  second  in  command  of 
the  expedition  which  took  Ft.  Corlear  (Schenectady)  Feb.  9, 
1690.  and  in  the  same  yr.  commanded  the  batteries  which 
repelled  the  Eng.  squadron  at  Quebec,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.— III.  Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  b.  at  Montreal 
Dec.  15,  1663,  participated  in  the  expedition  against  Hud- 
son's Bay  ;  i-emained  with  his  lirother  Iberville  in  command 
of  that  dist.  up  to  1690,  when  he  aided  in  the  defence  of 
Que.  ;  took  part  in  Frontenac's  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois, with  whom  he  negotiated  peace  in  1701,  and  in  Apr. 
1704  lost  his  life,  with  40  others,  in  a  stockade  burned  by 
those  Indians.— IV.  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Serigny,  b.  at  Montreal 
July  22,  1668,  became  an  officer  in  the  Fr.  navy,  and  in  1694 
and  1697  commanded  vessels  in  Hudson's  Bay'in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  land  operations  of  his  brother  Iberville.  Sub- 
sequently he  commanded  a  squadron  ;  brought  to  La.  some 
of  its  earliest  settlers,  and  in  1718-19  surveyed  the  coast  of 
that  colony.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Pensacola 
from  the  Spaniards  (May  14),  and  repulsed  them  from  Dau- 
phin Island,  near  Mobile  (Aug.  19,  1719) ;  was  made  capt.  of 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  1720,  and  in  17'23  rear-admiral  and  gov. 
of  Rochefort,  Fr.  D.  1734.— V.  Antoine,  Sieur  de  Chateau- 
gay,  b.  at  Montreal  July  7,  1683 ;  became  an  officer  of  the 
Fr.  army ;  brought  colonists  to  La.  in  1704 ;  served  under 
Iberville  against  the  Eng.  in  1705  and  1706  ;  was  royal  lieut. 
in  La.  in  1718 ;  was  engaged  in  the  Fla.  campaign  against 
the  Spaniards  in  1719  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Pensacola  Aug.  7, 
and  commanded  at  Mobile  from  1720  to  1726,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Fr.  ;  sent  as  gov.  to  Martinjque  in  1727,  and 
afterward  to  Cayenne ;  returned  to  Fr.  in  1744 ;  was  made 
gov.  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745 ;  defended  Louisburg  against 
the  N.  Eng.  forces  under  Pepperell,  and  d.  at  Rochefort, 
Fr.,  Mar.  21,  1747.  He  inherited  the  title  of  Sieur  de  Cha- 
teaugay from  his  brother  Louis,  b.  in  Jan.  1676,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Ft.  Nelson,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  d.  Nov.  4,  1694.  Another  brother,  Francois,  b. 
Mar.  10,  1666,  killed  in  battle  with  the  Iroquois  June  7,  1691, 
was  the  first  Sieur  de  Bienville,  the  title  having  passed  on 
his  death  to  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

lie'inur  [Lat.  lemur,  "  spectre  "],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
mammals,  bestowed  on  it  on  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  animal,  and  especially  its  large  staring  eyes  and  its 
nocturnal  habits.  By  the  late  Dr.  Gray  the  genus  was  split 
into  3— viz.  Vurecia,  Lemur,  and  Prosimia. 

Le'iiiures,  in  Rom.  mythology,  was  used  as  the  gen. 
name  for  all  spectres,  of  which  tlie  good  ones  were  called 
lares  and  the  evil  larvce.  More  commonly  leinures  was  used 
synonymously  with  larvce.  In  order  to  propitiate  them  an 
annual  festival  called  Lenunia  was  held  the  9th,  11th,  and 
1.3th  of  May.  The  days  on  which  these  rites  were  performed 
were  considered  unlucky. 

Lieinur'idte  [from  Lemur,  the  typical  genus,  and  the 
family  termination  -idte],  a  family  of  the  sub-order  Pro- 
simiaj  and  order  Pi-imates.  This  family  includes  the  lemurs, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  half-monkeys,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  equatorial  parts  of  Afr., 
and  India.  A  considerable  range  of  variation  is  exhibited 
by  its  several  constituents  in  the  gen.  form  and  proportions, 
the  shape  of  the  head,  the  development  of  a  tail  (which  in 
some  is  vei-y  large,  and  in  others  obsolete),  the  size  of  the 
ears,  and  tlie  length  of  the  tarsus. 

lieinur'inse  [from  Lemur  and  the  sub-family  ending 
-i/;«?],  the  chief  sub-family  of  Lemuridas.  The  group  in- 
cludes the  typical  lemurs,  which  are  readily  recognizable  by 
their  external  appearance ;  the  head  is  produced  into  a 
more  or  less  elongated  snout,  and  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  raccoons  or  foxes.  All  the  living  species  are  confined 
to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  Exclusive  of  Chirogcdeus  (which 
rather  belongs  to  the  Galaginina?),  they  are  grouped  in  4 
genera  —  \\z.  Lemur,  Hapalemur,  Lepileiinir,  and  Mixocebus 
(Peters,  1874).  They  are  chiefly  nocturnal  animals,  live  in  the 
forests  of  Madagascar  in  the  trees,  feed  on  insects  and  fruit, 
and  associate  together  in  troops.  In  repose  they  roll  them- 
selves up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  wind  their  tail  around 
the  body.  Their  elongated  hind  limbs  enable  them  to  leap 
with  agility. 

lie'na,  one  of  the  prin.  rivers  of  Siberia,  rises  near  Ir- 
kootsk,  in  the  mts.  N.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  enters  the  Arctic 
Ocean  through  several  branches  between  Ion.  125°  and  130° 
E.  It  receives  the  Vitim,  Olekma,  and  Aldan  from  the  right, 
and  the  Viliooi  from  the  left,  passes  by  Olekminsk  and 
Yakootsk,  and  is  navigable  from  May  to  Nov. 

Liena,  on  R.  R.,  Stephenson  co,.  III.,  132  m.  N.  W.  of 
Chicago.    Fop.  1870,  1294;  1880,  1520. 
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Leiiaii,  la'iinw  (NiKoi.Aisi.  1).  at  Csatatl.  Huiijrary,  Aug. 
15.  l^ny  :  sfidicd  jiliilos..  jurisprudence,  and  nied.  at  Sienna, 
travelled  nuioh  ;  visited  in  18:fi  the  U.  S.  ;  resided  after  his 
return  to  Europe  alternately  in  Vienna,  Iscld.  and  Stutt- 
gart, hut  heeaine  insane  in  ii^4.  and  fl.  Au;:.  32.  1850.  He 
puh.  his  fii-st  vol.  of  poems  in  1832  :  in  18.38  followed  a  second  : 
in  1835  Faust,  in  1837  Snionaroia,  in  1&42  the  Albigensets,  and 
after  his  death  iJon  Juan. 

lieii'cas,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Honduras,  speaking  a 
Ian?,  called  (  hontul—i.  e.  "  barbarian."  They  are  industrious 
and  peaceable  mountaineers. 

li'Iiliiclos,  lon-klo'  (Anne,  called  Xinon  de),  b.  at  Paris 
in  1615 :  left  early  the  parental  roof  and  established  an  in- 
dependent liousehold  ;  Scarron.  Saint-Evremond.  Moliere, 
Fontenelle.  Larochefoucauld,  and  others  read  their  works 
in  her  salon,  and  it  soon  became  indispensable  for  all 
young  men  of  birth,  wealth,  and  elegant  ambitions  to  be 
introduced  to  her.  One  lover  followed  the  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  this  life  went  on  iininteiTuptedly  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Her  owm  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  the 
father  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  mother,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  and  when  she  was  compelled  to  reveal  the 
secret  suddenly  to  him,  the  young  man  blew  out  his  brains 
in  lier  presence.    D.  Oct.  IT,  1705.  Clemens  Peteksen. 

Len'nep,  van  (J.acob),  b.  in  Amsterdam  Mar.  2.5,  1802  ; 
studied  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Leyden  ;  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate :  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  for  the  prov.  of  X.  Hoi.  He 
wrote  poems  and  several  successful  dramas  and,  inspired 
by  the  example  of  Walter  Scott,  he  treated  the  hist,  of  his 
fatherland  in  a  series  of  romances,  about  50  in  all,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  D? 
Aug.  2(1,  1868. 

l<eiinox  (E.\RLs  and  Dvkes  of).     See   Stewart   and 

]{RHM0NI). 

Leii'iiox  (Lord  George  Henry),  b.  in  Eng.  Xov.  27,  1737, 
was  second  son  to  Charles  Lenno.x,  second  duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  entered  the  army  in  1751  :  in  the  Ger.  campaigns  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (17-57)  and  to  the 
king  (1762) ;  entered  Pari,  in  1701  :  attended  his  brother,  the 
tliird  duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  embassy  to  Fr.  in  1765  ;  be- 
came lieut.-gen.  in  1777.  constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lond. 
and  gov.  of  Plymouth  in  1784,  gen.  and  member  of  the 
privy  council  in  179:i.    I).  Mar.  25,  1805. 

lieniiox  (Lord  William  Pitt),  b.  in  Eng.  Sept.  20,  1799, 
the  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Richmond  ;  ed.  at  West- 
minster ;  entered  the  army  :  was  for  some  yrs.  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Wrote  The  Tuft -Hunter, 
Recreations  of  a  .Sj)ortsman,  Fifty  Years'"  Bior/raiMml  Jiemi- 
iiiscen-ces.  etc.     D.  Feb.  17,  1881. 

Lenoir'  (William),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  May  31, 
1751  ;  removed  in  childhood  to  N.  C.  ;  took  part  in  the  cam- 
l)aigns  against  the  Brit,  and  the  Tories  in  N.  C.  and  S.  C. ; 
was  for  60 yrs.  justice  of  the  peace ;  often  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  pres.  of  the  senate  for  5  yrs., 
then  pres.  of  the  council,  and  for  the  last  18  yrs.  of  bis  life 
maj.-gen.  of  the  State  militia.    D.  May  6,  1839. 

Leiis,  lenz  [Lat.  lens,  a  '"lentil  "],  in  optics  a  transparent 
substance  bounded  by  opposite  curved  surfaces,  or  by  one 
plane  and  one  curved  surface,  the  curvature  being  usually 
spherical.  The  property  of  a  L.  is  to  refract  or  bend  the 
rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  transmitted  through  it  s>'mmetri- 
cally  toward  or  from  a  fixed  line  called  the  axis.  The  axis 
is  fixed  by  the  condition  that  the  tangents  to  the  opposite 
surfaces  at  the  points  where  it  meets  them  are  parallel  to 
each  other  and  perpendicular  to  this  axis.  L.  are  called 
converging  or  diverging  L.  according  to  the  effect  produced 
by  them  upon  parallel  rays.  They  are  of  several  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  character  of  their  curvatures.  Six  forms 
are  shown  in  the  figure, 

the  first  a  double  con  12  3  4         5      6 

vex,  the  second  a  plano- 
convex, the  third  a 
double  concave,  the 
fourth  a  plano-concave,  M 
the  fifth  a  meniscus, 
and  the  sixth  a  con- 
vexo  -  concave  or  con- 
cavo-convex,  receiving 

the  one  or  the  other  of  these  names  according  as  the  inci- 
dent light  falls  on  the  convex  or  the  concave  side.  The  use 
of  L.  in  optical  instruments  is  to  aid  vision  by  forming  im- 
ages of  objects,  to  be  viewed  instead  of  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  which  they  do  by  causing  pencils  of  light  from  the 
several  points  of  such  object  to  converge  toward  or  diverge 
from  corresponding  points,  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  L..  and  in  the  second  on  the  same  side. 
These  points  are  called /i?ci.  The  image  is  positive  and  real 
when  formed  by  converging  rays  ;  negative  and  imaginary 
when  without  being  actually  formed  it  seems  to  exist  to  the 
eye  receiving  the  diverging  rays.  Only  one  of  the  pencils 
from  the  object  can  have  its  axis  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  L.  :  but  eveiy  oblique  pencil  has,  nevertheless,  an 
axis  passing  through  the  optical  centre  of  the  L. :  and  the 
focus  of  each  pencil  will  be  found  in  the  axis  of  that  pencil 
or  in  the  axis  prolonged.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  however, 
that  the  rays  refracted  from  the  border  of  a  L.  of  spherical 
curs'ature  meet  the  axis  at  a  point  les.s  distant  from  the  L. 
than  that  in  which  those  nearer  the  centre  meet  it.  Hence, 
the  focus  of  a  simple  L.  is  not  a  single  point ;  or  rather  every 
elementary  ring  into  which  the  L.  may  be  supposed  to  be 
divided  produces  its  own  focus;  and  "the  distance  on  the 
axis  between  the  focus  of  the  extreme  border  and  that  of 
the  rays  indefinitely  near  the  centre  is  called  the  spherical 
aberration.  It  is  furthermore  true  that  inasmuch  as  the 
rays  of  the  different  colors  of  light  are  nne<iually  refrangi- 
ble, these  different  colors  have  foci  differently  distant  from 
the  L.  ;  the  focus  of  the  red  being  most  distant,  and  that  of 
the  violet  least.  This  separation  of  the  different  colors  is 
called  disjiersion.  and  the  distance  along  the  axis  between 
the  foci  of  the  rays  of  greatest  and  least  refrangibility  is 


called  the  chromatic  aberration.  Spherical  L.  would  there- 
fore be  of  little  use  in  optics  if  it  were  not  possible  .so  to 
combine  them  as  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  both  these  2 
kinds  of  aberration.  Chromatic  aberration  may  be  corrected 
by  using  a  convex  L.  formed  of  a  material  of  low  dispersive 
power  in  combination  vsith  a  concave  in  which  this  power 
is  higher.  Chromatic  aberration  cannot  be  perfectly  cor- 
rected by  a  combination  of  2  glasses  only,  because  it  is  not 
true  that  the  dispersive  powers  of  different  media  are  in 
jirecisely  the  same  ratio  for  each  of  the  elementary  colors. 
Combinations  of  3  different  L.  have  therefore  sometimes 
l)een  used  in  telescopes,  in  order  to  correct  the  veiy  small 
secondary  dispersion  which  is  left  in  any  combination  of  2. 
But  this  is  a  refinement  which  is  in  gen.  hardly  necessary. 
A  combination  of  glasses  for  the  correction  of  color  is  called 
an  achromatic  combination.  A  combination  designed  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  spherical  aberration  is  called  aplanatic. 
An  achromatic  combination  may  be  formed  of  a  double 
convex  crown-glass  and  a  plano-convex  flint,  which  will 
have  2  aplanatic  foci  in  its  axis.  In  1829  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  of 
Lond.  made  the  discovery  that  2  such  combinations  could 
be  so  an-anged  as  to  compensate  each  other's  aberrations 
entirely.  On  this  discovery  have  been  founded  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  of  the  microscope  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  half  century.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Lent  [Ger.  Z€«s, '"spring ;"  according  to  some  writers 
because  the  days  lenqtheu  ;  others  derive  it  from  lerig,  a 
'"  lentile,"  that  food  being  largely  eaten  in  the  Lenten  season], 
the  fast  of  40  days  uiot  counting  Sundays*  which  begins  with 
Ash  Wednesday  and  ends  with  Easter  Sunday.  It  commem- 
orates the  40  days'  fast  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness. 

Len'tile  [Lat.  lenx],  the  Enum  lens,  an  annual  legumi- 
nous lierb  of  the  Old  World,  resembling  the  vetch  or  pea, 
and  extensively  cultivated  as  food.  The  seed  is  smaller, 
more  nutritive,  and  more  digestible  than  the  pea.  L.  flour 
is  used  for  invalids,  and  is  palatable  and  excellent. 

l.e'o,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
July  22  and  leaves  about  Aug.  23.  The  constellation  of  the 
same  name,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  heavens,  occupies  the 
zodiacal  region  corresponding  to  the  sign  Virgo,  and  con- 
tains many  remarkable  nebulae. 

Leo,  the  name  of  6  emps.  of  the  Byzantine  empire  :  Leo  I., 
the  Thracian  (4.57-174),  b.  about 400,  was  only  a  military  trib- 
une when  the  emp.  Marcian  d.  in  457.  Aspaf.  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army,  raised  him  to  the  throne,  persuaded 
that  he  was  too  indolent  to  care  for  anything  more  than  the 
attributes  of  power.  L.  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Aspar,  whom  he  caused  to  be  killed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace.  He  was  the  first  Chr.  king  who  received 
his  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  bp. :  he  favored  the  clergy, 
and  is  generally  called  the  Great  by  the  orthodox  party :  the 
Arians  called  him  Macetla,  the  "butcher." — Leo  II.  (from 
Jan.  to  XoT.  474)  was  a  grandson  of  Leo  I.,  and  only  4  yrs. 
old  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather.— Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian 
(717-741).  b.  about  680,  enlisted  in  the  army ;  he  rose  rapidly, 
and  was  commander-in-chief  against  the  Saracens  in  716, 
when  Theodosius  III.  deposed  and  exiled  Anastasius  II.  L. 
marched  his  army  against  Theodosius  in  the  name  of  Anas- 
tasius II.,  defeated  him,  and  seized  the  crown  for  himself. 
The  Saracens  besieged  Constantinople  for  2  yrs.,  but  having 
been  routed  sevei"al  times  they  were  at  last  repelled.  In  726 
he  ordered  all  images  to  be  removed  from  the  chs.,  and  thus 
began  the  contest  between  the  iconoclasts  and  icouolaters 
which  disturbed  the  empire  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
result  was  a  commotion,  especially  in  the  W.  provs.,  and  in 
728  the  exarchate  was  lost  to  the  Byzantine  crown.— Leo  I\'. 
(775-780),  b.  in  750,  a  son  of  Constantine  V.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  mild  and  tolerant,  but  weak;  his  gens., 
however,  were  successful  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs. 
—Leo  v.,  the  Armenian  (813-S20t,  arrived  from  the  com- 
mandei-ship  of  the  army  to  the  throne  through  a  long  series 
of  treasons ;  but  having  established  himself  on  the  throne 
by  his  \ictories  over  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs,  he  showed 
himself  an  able  administrator.  He  persecuted  the  worship- 
pers of  images  with  great  severity.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  and  he  was  murtlered  on  Christmas  day  in  the  ch., 
before  the  altar.— Leo  VI..  the  Philosopher  (886-912),  b.  in 
865,  a  son  of  Basil  I.,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  was  a  writer. 
His  Oracula  is  a  poem  in  iambic  verses,  prophesying  the  fate 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  His  Orationes.  numbering  33.  are 
composed  mostly  on  theological  subjects.  More  imtwrtant 
was  his  treatise  on  military  affairs,  mostly  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  other  writei-s.  His  reign  was  a  series  of  stupidi- 
ties and  failures. 

Leo,  the  name  of  13  popes :  Leo  I..  Saint,  reganled  by 
manv  I'rots.  as  the  first  real  pope,  and  sumamed  the  Great, 
b.  about  390.  probably  at  Rome  :  in  early  life  displayed  un- 
common capacity,  and  was  t.iften  employed  upon  important 
ecclesiastical  and  iKilitical  duties;  was  chosen  pope  in  440, 
though  only  a  deacon.  He  opposed  the  Pelagian,  Mani- 
chitan,  Priscillian.  and  Eutychian  heresies ;  laboivd  for  the 
extension  of  the  Rom.  primacy  :  visited  Attila  in  person 
(452),  and  induced  him  to  spare  Rome,  but  in  455  the  city 
was  sacked  bv  Genseric.  1).  Nov.  10.  461.— Leo  II.,  Saint, 
became  pov>e  iii  682,  and  d.  in  683.— Leo  HI,  a  Rom.,  became 
pope  in  795 :  crowned  Charlemagne  emp.  of  the  West,  and 
freed  Rome  from  Byzantine  domination.  D.  June  11.  816. — 
Leo  IV..  a  Rom.,  became  pope  in  847  :  built  the  wall  about 
the  Vatican  suburb,  which  is  hence  called  the  Leonine  City  ; 
restored  the  town  of  Porto,  which  he  colonized  with  Cor- 
sicans.  D.  July  17.  8.55.— Leo  V.,  a  Benedictine  and  cardinal, 
became  pope  Oct.  28.  and  d.  in  prison  Dec.  6,  903.— Leo  VI., 
a  Rom.,  became  pope  July  6.  9"28.  and  d.  Feb.  3.  929.— Leo 
VII.,  a  Rom.,  became  pope  in  936.  and  d.  in  939.— Leo  ^^II.. 
a  Rom.,  was  made  pope  bv  Otho  I.  in  9C3,  in  place  of  John 
XII.  D.  965.— Leo  IX.  {JininoK  an  Alsatian,  b.  June  "21,  1002; 
became  bp.  of  Taul  in  U>J6 ;  wa-s  celebrated  for  leaniing ; 
was  nominated  pope  at  Worms  in  1(M8.  and  recognized  at 
Rome  in  1049  :  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  Hildebrand, 
afterward  Gregory  VII.    The  great  events  of  his  pontificate 
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were  the  Bereugarian  controversy  and  the  exertions  of  Leo 
and  Hildebrand  for  the  extension  of  discipline.  D.  Apr.  13, 
1054.— Leo  X.  ( Giovanni  de"  Medici),  son  of  Lorenzo  tlie  Mag- 
nificent, b.  at  Florence  Dec.  11,  1475 ;  received  the  tonsure 
and  was  made  an  abbot  when  but  7  yrs.  old  ;  became  car- 
dinal in  petio  when  13,  and  cardinal-deacon  when  17(1492); 
was  exiled  with  the  other  Medici  in  1494 :  served  under 
Julius  IL  against  the  Pr.  as  legate  and  field-marshal ;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Kavenna  1512  ;  by  the  aid  of  the  emp.,  the 
pope,  Venice,  and  Sp.,  restored  the  Medici  to  Florence  1512 ; 
succeeded  Julius  IL  as  pope  1513.  His  pontificate  is  memo- 
rable for  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court,  his  patronage  of 
learning  and  art,  the  scandalous  and  open  sale  of  indul- 
gences, the  origination  of  the  Kef.  imder  the  influence  of 
Luther,  the  cunfirniation  and  extension  of  the  8p.  power  in 
It.,  and  thefin:il  s\ipi)ressi()u  of  the  Florentine  republic— 
Leo  XL  {Alessmidiv  Olldoidiio  de'  Medici),  a  grand-nephew  of 
Leo  X.,  b.  at  P'lorence  1535  ;  became  bp.  of  Pistoia  1573,  abp. 
of  Florence  1.574,  cardinal  1583,  pope  1005.  D.  Apr.  27,  1605, 
after  a  pontificate  of  26  days.  —  Leo  XIL  {Annibale  della 
Oenga),  b.  Au^.  2,  1760  ;  became  abp.  of  Tyre  1793,  cardinal 
in  1816,  pope  in  1823  ;  extended  papal  authority,  and  re- 
formed some  points  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  adminis- 
tration. D.  Feb.  10,  1829.— LeoXI1L(Wow<«7««o  Pecci),h. 
at  Carpineto  Mar.  2,  1810 ;  became  a  cardinal  in  1846,  cham- 
berlain of  the  Sacred  Coll.  in  1877,  and  pope  in  1878. 

liCO  AfVica'ntis  (Joannes),  originally  named  Ai,  Has- 
san Ibn  Moha.mmeo,  b.  at  Granada,  Spain,  about  1485,  of 
Moorish  parents,  who  emigrated  to  Fez  after  the  capture  of 
Granada  by  the  Spaniards.  At  16  he  accompanied  an  uncle 
on  an  embassy  to  Timbuctoo,  and  afterward  travelled 
through  sevei-al  countries  of  N.  and  Central  Afr.,  penetrat- 
ing through  Bornoo  to  Nubia,  descending  the  Nile,  and  ex- 
tending his  explorations  into  Per.  Returning  from  Con- 
stantinople by  sea  in  1517,  he  was  captured  by  cor.sairs  and 
taken  to  Kome,  where  he  became  a  Chr.,  was  patronized  by 
Pope  Leo  X.,  whose  name  he  took,  learned  It.  and  Lat.,  anil 
taught  Arabic.  His  Description,  of  Africa  was  written  in 
Arabic.     D.  1.5(j2. 

lic'o  Alla'tlus  [Latinized  fonn  of  Leone  Allacci],  b. 
of  Gr.  parents  in  the  island  of  Chios  in  1586.  He  was  taken 
in  1600  to  Rome  to  C(jmplete  his  studies;  was  employed  in 
1622  to  superintend  the  transfer  to  Rome  and  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Vatican  of  the  Heidelberg  library  ;  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  in  1001  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  L. 
was  a  prolific  writer;  his  works  were  partly  editions  and 
elucidations  of  the  classic  and  ecclesiastic  writers,  and  partly 
treatises  on  the  hist,  and  doctrines  of  the  Rom.  Ch.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  productions  is  added  to  his  ExerciUdio  de 
MensHva  Temponnii  Anliquoruni. 

lie'o  Diac'oiiiis,  b.  about  a.  d.  950  at  Caloe  in  Ionia; 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  pursue  Ills  studies;  wrote  a 
hist,  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  his  own  time  from  a.  u. 
959  to  975,  valuable  for  its  information. 

Le'o  Graniinat'lciis,  of  whose  life  scarcely  anything 
is  known,  wrote  under  the  title  C/uvnor/iaphia  {Xpo''oypa<j>i.a), 
a  narrative  of  Byzantine  events  from  873  to  949  a.  d. 

lieoniiiister,  lem'in-ster,  R.  R.  June,  Worcester  cc, 
Mass.,  on  the  Nashua  River,  18  m.  N.  of  Worcester  and  40 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  3894  ;  1880,  5772. 

I>eoii,  lee'on,  city  of  Mex.,  state  of  Guanajuato,  near  the 
boundary  of  Jalisco,  was  founded  in  1576,  but  did  not  acquire 
inii)t)rtan(e  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
chief  industries  are  tanning,  saddlery,  and  maimfactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  There  are  abundant  iron-mines 
at  Comanja,  a  few  m.  to  the  N.  L.  is  well  built  and  has  be- 
come the  commercial  emporium  for  an  extensive  region. 
Pop.  about  100,000. 

lieon,  town  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  of 
Leon,  in  the  centre  of  a  well-cultivated  plain,  2(X)  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  with  a  population  estimated  at  between  20,000 
and  30,000.  The  city  was  founded  by  Francisco  Fernan- 
dez de  Cordova  in  1523,  on  the  W.  border  of  Lake  Mana- 
gua in  Imbita,  but  on  account  of  various  embarrassments 
of  the  location  the  inhabs.  removed  in  1610  the  city  to  the 
present  place.  L.  has  developed  into  the  best  built  city  of  the 
republic.  It  has  no  industry,  but  some  trade  through  the  port 
of  Corinto.  The  surroundings  are  very  beautiful,  and  min- 
eral springs  are  found  on  many  points  at  the  foot  of  Sierra 
de  los  Marrabios. 

liCoii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.,  21  m.  S.  of  Osce- 
ola.    Pop.  1870,820;  1880,1367. 

lieonardo  da  VIiicl,  veen'chee,  painter,  sculptor, 
arch.,  engineer,  inventor,  and  man  of  science,  b.  at  Vinci, 
near  Empoli,  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  in  1452.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  one  Piero,  an  obscure  notary  of  Florence,  and  a 
woman  named  Catarina.  His  father  took  him  home,  treated 
him  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  good  education.  The  boy 
showed  such  an  aptitude  for  the  arts  that  Piero  jjlaced 
him  with  Verroccliio,  a  distinguished  Florentine  painter  and 
sculptor,  with  whom  he  remained  from  his  14th  to  his  20th 
yr.  In  1480  or  1483  he  went  to  Milan,  having  offered  his 
services  to  the  duke  Lodovico  il  Moro  in  a  remarkable  letter, 
of  which  an  autograph  copy  exists  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan.  In  the  service  of  Lodf)vico  he  executed  several 
inii)ortant  works—  the  model  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lo- 
dovico Stor/.a,  tlie  duke's  father,  the  plans  for  the  Martesana 
Canal,  and  the  famous  Last  Supper,  a  fresco  in  oils  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Sta  jSIaria 
delle  (irazie.  In  1499  L.  returned  to  Florence,  but  after  a 
short  stay  he  entered  the  service  of  Casar  Borgia,  who 
niade  him  his  chief  engineer  and  employed  him  in  study- 
ing various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  terr.  of  tlie 
Romagna  and  Urbiuo.  At  this  time  he  was  invited  by  tlie 
seigniory  of  Florence  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  council-hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  ct)nj unction  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  began  the  work,  but  wearied  of  it,  and  abandoned  it  on 
the  invitation  of  Cliarles  d'Amboise,  wlio  called  him  to  Milan, 
where  he  governed  as  the  lieut.  of  Louis  XII.  of  Fr.  L.  re- 
mained in  Milan  till  it  was  abandoned  by  tlie  Fr.,  when  he 


went  to  Rome.  He  found  no  employment  under  Leo,  and 
hearing  that  Francis  I.  had  entered  Lombardy,  he  hastened 
to  join  that  monarch,  who  had  already  in  i.507  desired  to 
attach  him  to  his  service,  and  had  named  him  his  court- 
painter.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Fr.  in  1516,  and  who  gave  him  a  house  at  Cloux, 
near  his  chateau  of  Amboise,  with  a  pension  of  700  gold 
crowns.  L.'s  health  failed  after  his  arrival  in  Fr.,  and  be- 
i  yond  some  engineering  projects  lie  accomplished  nothing 
during  the  3>4  yrs.  that  elapsed  between  his  coming  and  his 
death  in  1519  (.May  2).  The  authentic  existing  v>aintings  of 
L.  are  few  in  number,  and  of  these  the  Louvre  possesses  the 
finest.  These  are  the  Virgin  of  the  liockf,  the  Portrait  of 
Madonna  Lisa  del  Giocondo  (called  Monna  Lisa  or  La  Juconde), 
the  Virgin  on  the  Knees  of  Saint  Anna,  and  the  John  the 
Baptist.  Clarence  Cook. 

Lieoii,  de  (Fray  Luis  Ponce),  b.  near  (iranada,  Sp.,  in 
1.527  ;  entered  the  Univ.  of  Salamanca,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  classics  and  philos. ;  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Salamanca  in  1543,  devoting  himself  to  sacred  lit.  ; 
became  in  1.560a  licentiate  in  theol.  and  D.  D.,  and  in  1.561  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  theol. ;  in  1.571  received  in  addi- 
tion the  chair  of  sacred  lit.  He  had  become  known  as  the 
most  elegant  poet  of  Sp.,  when,  on  account  of  a  spirited 
translation  of  the  Canticle,  to  which  he  gave  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  eclogue,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion (1572t,  upon  the  double  accusation  of  Lutlieranism  and 
of  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
having  translated  a  book  of  Script,  into  a  modern  tongue.  He 
was  brought  before  the  high  court  more  than  50  times,  being 
nnally  condemned  to  the  rack ;  but  this  sentence  was  re- 
voked by  the  higher  court  at  Madrid,  and  he  was  liberated 
after  5  yrs.'  confinement,  during  which  he  had  written  his 
treatise  Un  the  Names  of  Christ  and  c(mmienced  other  works. 
He  resumed  liis  lectures  Dec.  30,  1.576,  commencing  his  ad- 
dress with  the  words,  "  As  we  remarked  in  our  last  lecture," 
thus  seeming  to  forget  the  long  and  painful  interval  oi 
silence.  He  rose  to  be  gen.  and  provincial  vicar  of  liis  order, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
His  poems  and  miscellaneous  works  were  first  pub.  40  yrs. 
after  his  death,  since  which  time  they  have  been  recoguiied 
as  Sp.  classics.    D.  Aug.  23,  1.591. 

Leoiiliard  (Karl  C^sar  von),  b.  at  Rumpenheim,  Hesse, 
Sept.  12,  1779,  was  prof,  of  geol.  at  Heidelberg,  and  d.  there 
Jan.  23,  1802.  He  pub.  Xaliirgeschichte  der  Erde,  4  vols., 
1836-45,  and  Grvndziige  der  Mineralogie,  2  vols.,  1860,  besides 
a  number  of  minor  works. 

lieonliardt,  la'on-hart  (Gerhard  Adolph  Wilhelm"),  b. 
at  Neuhaus  in  Hanover  June  6,  1815;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Hano- 
verian govt,  in  18-37,  and  became  minister  of  justice  in  1805. 
In  1806  Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prus.,  and  shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  Prus.  minister  of  justice.  Both  in  Hanover 
and  Prus.  many  imjiortant  laws  are  due  to  bim ;  be  created 
a  new  criminal  code  for  the  (Jer.  empire. 

ViCon'xAsiHy  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  half-brother, 
Cleomenes,  about  490  u.  v.,  and  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  480 
to  defend  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  between  Mt.  (Eta  and 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  against  the  Pers.  With  the  co-operation  of 
a  fleet  in  the  gulf,  the  defiles  could  be  defended  by  a  small 
army,  but  the  (;r.  fleet  was  unfit  for  battle,  and  they  had 
neglected  to  occupy  a  pathway  which  led  across  Mt.  CEVa, 
and  which  was  shown  to  the  Pers.  by  a  traitor.  For  2  days 
the  Grs.  resisted  the  barbarian  host  with  great  valor,  but  at 
daybreak  on  the  third  day  they  learned  that  the  Pers.  were 
coining  in  masses  across  the  mt.  There  was  still  time  to  re- 
treat, but  having  sent  away  his  auxiliary  troops,  L.,  with 
his  300  si>artans,  remained  and  fought  to  the  last  man. 

lieoiiow'eiis  (Ansa  Hahriette  Crawford),  b.  at  Caer- 
narvon. Wales,  Nov.  5,  1834,  daughter  of  a  Brit,  officer  who 
was  killed  by  the  Sikhs  on  the  frontiers  of  Lahore.  She 
married  an  officer,  Thomas  Leonowens,  ui>on  whose  death  in 
India  she  was  left  with  2  children  dependent  upon  her,  and  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Singapore.  She  was  seic-ted  to  fill  the 
post  of  governess  in  the  family  of  the  late  first  king  of  Siam, 
who  desired  his  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Eng.  lan^., 
which  he  had  himself  learned.  Arriving  at  Bangkok  m 
1863,  she  filled  for  4  yrs.  not  only  the  position  of  in.structress 
to  the  royal  household,  but  of  sec.  to  the  king.  The  present 
king  of  Siam,  then  a  boy,  was  the  special  object  of  her 
training,  and  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1808  aboli-shed  slavery  throughout  his  dominions.  IMrs.  L., 
on  retiring  from  her  post  in  July  1867,  settled  in  the  U.  S. 
and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  Wrote  2  vols,  upon  her 
Siamese  experiences—  The  Eng.  Governess  at  the  Court  of  Siam 
and  the  Romance  of  the  Uurem. 

lieoutitis,  le-on'she-us,  or  l.eo  Pilatiis,  a  native  of 
Thessalonica  ;  came  to  Florence  about  13(j0  a.  d.,  and  was 
employed  by  the  republic  to  teach  his  native  lang. ;  was  the 
first  who  publicly  lectured  on  Homer  in  W.  Europe,  and  the 
first  who  translated  that  poet  into  Latin.  Leaving  Florence, 
he  visited  Venice,  and  went  to  Constantinople,  intending  to 
return  to  It.,  but  d.  while  crossing  the  Adinatic. 

Lieop'ard  [Lat.  leo,  "lion,"  and  pardus,  a  '"panther,"  it 
having  been  anciently  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
lion  and  iiaiithcr],  the  Feiis  leopardiis  or  Leopardiis  vari'is, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  cat  family. 
Its  beautifully  spotted  fur  gives  it  a  readily  distinguished 
character. 

Leopardi,  la-o-par'de  (Giacomo),  b.  at  Recanati,  It.,  in 
1798  ;  at  8  began  Gr.  by  himself,  and  after  his  14th  yr.  pursued 
his  studies  without  any  teacher.  At  16  his  learning  was 
vast ;  lie  was  master  of  classical  lit.,  was  familiar  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Ch.  and  other  later  Gr.  and  Lat.  writers,  had 
a  knowledge  of  Eng.,  Fi-.,  Sp.,  and.Heb.,  and  was  profoundly 
versed  in  his  own  lang.  His  phys.  sti-ength,  however,  gave 
way.  and  there  were  ah'eady  symptoms  of  the  malady  which 
finally  ended  his  life.  At  19  he  longed  for  the  resources  of 
a  larger  town  ;  but  his  father,  already  alarmed  at  the  scep- 
tical tendencies  of  bis  son,  refused  to  consent,  and  he  re- 
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mained  at  home  until  1822,  wlien  the  success  of  the  poems 
entitled  -4//'  Italia,  Sopru  it  Mouumento  di  Dante,  Ad  Angela 
^fai.  etc.  iiuhu-ed  liini  to  ;;<)  to  IJonie.  Here  he  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Nicbnlir,  who  expressed  the  liveliest 
admiration  for  the  learniiit;  and  genius  of  the  younf?  It.,  and 
procured  for  him  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Gr"  philos.  in  the 
I'niv.  of  Berlin,  but  the  health  of  the  poet  forced  him  to  de- 
cline this  offer.  His  pecuniary  means  were  soon  exhausted, 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  relision  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting employment  at  the  papal  court,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  yr.,  to  Recanati.  where 
he  remained,  with  occasional  long  visits  to  i\Iilan  and  Bo- 
logna, itntil  1827.  Hi  that  yr.  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he 
lived  until  1833.  D.  June  14, 1837.  (See  Montanari,  i?Jog'ro.^a 
del  Conte  Leojiardi.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Ci/c.,'by 
Caroline  C.  Marsh.] 

lieopold  I.,  emp.  of  Ger.  (1658-1705),  b.  at  Vienna  June 
9,  1()40,  the  second  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  Maria  Anna  of 
Sp.  He  was  ed.  for  the  Ch.,  but  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in  16.55  he  became  king  of  Hungary,  and  in  1G58  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  Bohemia  and  emp.  of  Ger.  He 
had  some  interest  in  linguistic  studies  and  a  fine  ear  for 
music,  but  was  proud,  bigoted,  and  hard.  Although  very 
industrious,  he  left  the  administration  in  utter  confusion, 
and  in  spite  of  his  peaceableness  his  reign  was  one  long 
series  of  wars  with  Loins  XIV.,  the  Turks,  and  the  Himga- 
rians.  The  point  at  issue  between  Aus.  and  Tur.  was  Tran- 
sylvania. The  Turks  held  it,  and  the  Hungarians  demanded 
it.  In  1062  the  Turks  broke  into  Hungary,  but  in  16G3  L. 
received  aid  from  other  powers,  and  Aug.  i,  1604,  Montecuc- 
coli  routed  the  Tur.  army  at  St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab.  On 
Aug.  10  an  armistice  of  10  yrs.  was  concluded,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  Turks  retained  Transylvania.  Soon  after  disturb- 
ances arose  in  Hungary,  and  the  result  was  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  1682.  The  Hungarians  called  the  Turks  to 
aid,  and  on  July  14,  16*3,  an  army  of  200,000  laid  siege  to 
Vienna  :  but  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski,  routed  the  be- 
sieging army.  In  1087  Archduke  Charles  of  Lorraine  de- 
feated the  Turks  at  Mohacs  ;  in  1697  Prince  Eugene  defeated 
them  at  Zenta,  and  in  1699  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which 
the  Turks  ceded  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  etc.  and  retired 
behind  the  Danube.  The  Hungarians  also  submitted,  and 
at  the  diet  of  Presburg  (1687)  the  Hungarian  crown  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  Nevertheless, 
they  rose  once  more,  and  when  Leopold  d.  insurrection 
raged  in  his  Hungarian  countries,  and  war  with  Fr.  In  his 
Belg.,  Ger.,  and  It.  possessions.    D.  May  5,  1705. 

lieopold  II.,  emp.  of  Ger.  (1790-92),  b.  at  Vienna  May 
5,  1747,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa.  In 
1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
proved  himself  a  liberal  and  enlightened  ruler.  But  he  was 
a  despotic  reformer,  and  his  reforms  caused  annoyances  and 
disturbances.  In  1790  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  Aus.  and 
Ger..  and  found  the  vast  empire  in  a  critical  state  ;  but  be 
pacitied  Hungary,  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Belg.,  con- 
cluded peace  with  Tur.  in  1791,  and  re-established  the  friendly 
relations  with  Prus.  in  1790.  Just  as  he  had  entered  a  con- 
federation with  Prus.  and  Sax.  for  the  support  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  Fr.,  he  d.  Mar.  1,  1792. 

Leopold  I.,  king  of  Belg.  (1831-65),  b.  Dec.  16,  1790,  the 
youngest  son  of  Duke  Francis  of  Saxe-Coburg  ;  was  made  a 
gen.  in  the  Rus.  army  after  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the 
grand  duke  Constaiitine,  accompanied  Alexander  I.  to  Vi- 
enna and  Paris  in  1814,  and  was  married  in  1816  to  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  Augusta  of  G.  Brit.  After  her  death  in  1817 
he  lived  in  retirement  in  Lond.  or  travelling.  In  1830  he 
refused  the  crown  of  Gr.,  but  in  1831  he  accepted  that  of 
Belg.,  and  married  in  1832  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  who 
bore  him  3  children.  His  reign  was  calm  and  undisturbed. 
D.  Dec.  10.  1865. 

Leopold  II.,  king  of  Belg.,  .son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
Apr.  9,  1835;  was  married  (Aug.  22,  1853)  to  Marie  Henriette, 
a  daughter  of  the  archduke  Joseph  of  Aus.,  and  ascended 
the  throne  Ded.  10,  1865. 

Leopold  I.,  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  generally  known 
as  the  Old  Dessauer,  b.  June  3,  1676.  In  1688  the  emp.  Leo- 
pold I.  made  him  a  col.  and  chief  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  but 
m  1693.  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Prus.  gen. -field- 
marshal,  he  entered  the  Prus.  service  and  received  his 
father's  regiment.  He  served  from  1698  to  1713  in  high  and 
responsible  positions  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  It.,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  I.  to  the  Prus.  throne  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Prus.  army,  and  formed  those  armies  with  which 
Frederick  11.  founded"  the  power  of  Prus.  His  conquest  of 
Rilgen  and  the  capture  of  Stralsund  in  1715  in  the  war 
against  the  Swedes  were  brilliant  exploits.  Frederick  II. 
valued  his  capacities  as  a  commander  very  highly  ;  in  the 
first  Silesian  war  he  placed  him  in  command  of  the  army  on 
the  Hanoverian  frontier,  and  in  the  second  sent  him  to  in- 
vade Sax.,  where  he  won  the  victory  at  Kcsselsdorf  which 
ended  the  war.    D.  Apr.  7,  1747. 

Leopold  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1824-59),  b.  Oct. 
3,  1797,  a  son  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  III.  In  1847  he 
granted  a  free  const.,  and  although  in  1849  he  had  to  flee  to 
Naples,  he  was  recalled  shortly  after  by  his  own  subjects. 
In  1859  he  fled  with  his  family  to  Vienna.  No  regard  was 
paid  to  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  sou.  His  dominions 
were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  It.  in  consequence 
of  a  popular  vote.    D.  Jan.  29,  1870. 

Leos'tlieiies,  an  Athenian  gen.  of  whose  earlier  life 
nothing  is  known.  In  324,  when  Alexander  the  Great  or- 
dered all  the  Gr.  states  to  recall  those  citizens  who  had  been 
exiled  for  political  reasons,  several  of  the  states  rose  in 
rebellion.  Alexander  dying  shortly  after,  a  league  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  tlie  Macedonians  out  of 
Gr.,  and  L.  was  placed  at  the  heacl  of  the  confederate  army. 
He  routed  the  Boeotians,  defeated  Antipater.  the  Macedo- 
nian gen.,  and  shut  him  up  in  Lamia.  While  besieging  this 
city  he  was  wounded  mortally  and  d.  2  days  after,  322. 
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Lepan'to,  Gulf  of,  also  called  theGulf  of  Corinth, 

an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  75  m.  long  and  about  16  m. 
wide,  between  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Gr..  ter- 
minates to  the  E.  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  connected  with  it  by 
the  Strait  of  Lepanto.  In  this  gulf  was  fought  (Oct.  7,  1571) 
the  battle  between  Don  John  of  Aus.,  commanding  the 
allied  Sp..  Venetian,  and  papal  fleet,  and  Ali  Pasha,  com- 
mander of  the  Tur.  fleet,  from  which  battle  may  be  dated 
the  decline  of  the  Tur.  power  in  Europe. 

Lepidodeu'dron  [Gr.  "  scale  tree  "],  a  genus  of  fossil 
trees.  Their  remains  are  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  and 
the  lower  coal-measures.  Their  surface  is  marked  with 
scale-shaped  spaces,  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  Many  L. 
were  of  great  size— 40  to  80  ft.  high  and  3  to  6  ft.  through. 

Lepid'olite  [Gr.  Aen-i?,  "scale,"  and  Aiflo?.  "stone"],  a 
species  of  mica,  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  system,  and  in 
compositior  a  silicate  of  alumina,  etc.  with  lithia.  It  is  gen- 
erally met  with  in  granular  masses. 

Lepidop'tera  [Gr.  Acn-i'?,  "  scale."  and  nrepov,  "  wing  "] 
are  distinguished  by  the  long,  slender  larvae  (caterpillars), 
which  have  usually  from  2  to  5  pairs  of  soft,  fleshy,  un- 
jointed  abdominal  legs,  beside  the  3  thoracic  pairs.  They 
are  active,  and  eat  vegetable  food ;  the  pupa  (chrj-salis)  is 
inactive,  the  hmbs  being  soldered  to  the  body,  the  whole  in- 
tegument forming  a  solid  case  ;  while  the  adult  (imago)  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  insects  by  the  want  of  mandi- 
bles fitted  for  mastication,  and  by  the  maxillae  being  united 
and  forming  a  sucking-tube  called  the  '"tongue."  Other  es- 
sential characters  are  the  small  head  with  its  large  clypeus, 
the  minute  labrum,  the  large,  globular,  compound  eyes,  the 
large,  scaled  labial  palpi  held  up  in  front  of  the  face  and 
protecting  the  tongue,  and  by  the  usually  broad  wings 
densely  covered  with  minute  scales.  The  L.  are  essen- 
tially flying  insects ;  the  broad  wings  are  strengthened  by 
hollow  rods,  the  so  called  veins.  As  they  rarely  walk, 
the  legs  are  slender  and  weak.  The  head  is  small.  The 
thorax,  filled  with  the  large,  powerful  muscles  of  flight,  is 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  head.  The  abdomen,  or 
hind  body,  is  cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  thorax. 
Returning  to  the  head,  beside  the  2  large  compoimd  eyes 
are  2  simple  eyes  (ocelli)  situated  behind  the  former.  The 
most  interesting  organs  are  the  antennje,  which  vary  great- 
ly in  the  different  groups.    These  branched  organs  are  un- 


Caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  butterfly,  male  and  I'lnuU,  nftijo  piue  silk- 
worm moth  (ISombyx  dispar). 

doubtedly  provided  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  are  the 
knobbed  feelers  of  the  butterflies,  which  have  scattered 
over  the  knob  little  auditory  sacs  coimectiug  with  the  an- 
teunal  nerve.  The  hairs  clothing  the  body  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth  are  simplv  modified  scales.  Regarding  the  internal 
anatomy  of  the  L..  we  may  say  that  the  nervous  system  is, 
in  its  gen.  form,  much  as  in  other  insects.  There  are  7  ven- 
tral ganglia  in  the  adidt  and  11  in  the  larva.  In  connection 
with  the  tongue  is  a  sucking  stomach,  which  opens  into  the 
posterior  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  silk-glands  of  the 
larva  are  very  large.  They  are  most  developed  when  the 
caterpillar  is  about  to  transform  into  the  pupa  state  and  is 
about  to  spin  a  cocoon. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  L.  are  "  complete,"  the  larva 
being  worm-like,  the  pupa  inactive  and  closely  resembling 
the  adult.  The  eggs  of  butterflies  and  moths  are  more  or 
less  spherical,  sometimes  flattened,  usually  ribbed.  The 
young  caterpillar  on  hatching  often  eats  up  its  shell  and 
embryonal  membranes.  It  is  then  much  like  the  adult,  but 
with  the  head  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  usually 
without  the  liaivs,  spines,  and  warts  characteristic  of  the 
older  individuals,  and  which  are  acipiired  during  the  sub- 
sequent moults.  Previous  to  moulting  the  caterpillar  stops 
eating ;  the  old  skin,  now  hardened  and  tense,  splits  asunder 
on  the  back,  and  the  caterpillar  draws  its  new  body  out  of 
the  rent,  and  then  considerably  exceeds  its  fonner  size. 
This  is  a  critical  period  with  the  insect,  and  many  through 
weakness  and  disease  die  dining  the  process.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  pupa  state  the  caterpillar  grows  restless,  stops 
eating,  deserts  its  food,  and  spins  a  silken  cocoon.  Here  it 
remains  for  2  or  3  davs.  Meanwhile  its  body  contracts  in 
length,  and  the  skin  of  the  pupa  grows  beneath  that  of  the 
larva  While  the  body  of  the  worm-like  caterpillar  exhibits 
no  difference  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  growing  puna  variously  contract  and  enlarge  be- 
neath the  caterpillar  skin  until  the  pupa  form  is  complete, 
when  it  works  its  way  out  through  a  rent  in  the  back.    This 
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pupa-skin  is  developed  from  the  hypoderml'i  or  inner  layer 
of  skin,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  pupa  and  imajfo  exist  as 
small  disks  of  cells  attached  to  fine  tracheae  or  nerves  in  the 
very  younfj  caterpillar.  The  different  forms  of  cocoons  are 
very  Varied  and  often  beautiful  objects.  The  most  com- 
plete cocoons  are  those  of  the  silkworms. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  tlie  females  of  the  Bombyx 
mori  and  a  few  other  moths  have  in  one  or  more  instances 
been  known  to  lay  efjgs  which  without  being  fertilized  by 
the  males  have  hatclied  out.  Connected  with  this  subject 
of  partlienogenesis  among  the  L.  is  the  occurrence  of  'i 
forms  of  the  sexes,  or  dimorpiilsm.  Mr.  Wallace  has  dis- 
covered 2  forms  of  females  of  Pajnlio  Memnou  ;  one  form  is 
normal,  having  its  wings  tailed,  while  the  second  form  is 
tailless,  resembling  the  tailed  male.  Piijnlio  Panimoii  has  :i 
sorts  of  females,  and  may  be  said  to  be  trimorphic.  Pujdlio 
Ajax  is  polymorphous,  the  same  batch  of  eggs  having  given 
rise  to  P.  Ajax  and  varieties  Wals/iii,  Te/cu/ioiiiUc/',  and  Mar- 
cellus.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.^s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Puor.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  M.D.] 

l.epiclosiren'laje  [Gr.  AeTrts,  "scale,"  and  creipTjt',  "si- 
ren "J,  the  typical  family  of  _^_    _  _ 

dipnoous fishes,  distinguish-         '^"^-^ 7  ^7 -"^  — ;» 

ed  by  its  very  elongated  eel- 
shaped  body;  the  pectoral:-  ~. 
and  ventral  "fins"  or  fila-^^  ^,,-  _.tj:_-err -^ .'■_  .c«^?^ 
ments  are  plain  and  taper- 
ing, and  are  almost  desti-S^ 
tute  of  rayed  fringes  ;  there  ^^8 
are  5  braiichial  arches,  with  LiipiilusiiLU. 
4  corresponding  interven- 
ing clefts  ;  no  external  branchial  appendage  is  developed, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  dental  plates  of  the  palate,  as  well  as 
lower  jaw,  are  well  developed.  The  family  is  represented 
by  two  genera,  Leiiidoaire a  and  Protopterus.  The  species 
occurs  in  the  Amazon  River,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  but 
is  rare. 

Lep'tdiis,  the  name  of  an  anc.  patrician  family  of  Rome. 
The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  family  was  Marcus 
^Emilius  Lei'idus,  the  triumvir.  He  was  pra;tor  in  49  b.  c, 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  Cffsar  and  Pompey.  He 
sided  with  Caesar,  was  made  his  master  of  liorse  in  47  b.  c, 
consul  in  46  b.  c,  and  in  44  received  as  his  provs.  Hp.  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  was  at  the  liead  of  tlie  only  armed 
force  in  the  city  when  Cassar  was  murdered.  He  was  elected 
poidifex  maximus,  and  ha\ing  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Antony  and  the  senate,  he  proceeded  to  liis  provs. 
The  agreement  between  Antony  and  the  senate  did  not  last 
long,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Mutina,  Antony  took  refuge 
with  L.  Octavianus  then  commenced  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  in  43  b.  c.  By  the 
partition  of  the  provs.  L.  received  Sp.  and  (Jallia  Xarbonen- 
sis,  and  was  left  as  gov.  of  Rome  while  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus proceeded  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  by  the 
second  partition,  after  the  battle  of  Pliilii)pi  in  4;i  b.  c,  L. 
received  only  Afr.  This  prov.  he  held  till  3ti  b.  c,  when 
Octavianus  ordered  L.  to  join  him  at  Sic.  against  Sextus 
Pompeius.  He  came,  and  l)elieved  the  opportunity  favora- 
ble for  throwing  olT  the  authority  of  Octavianus,  but  his 
soldiers  deserted  him,  and  he  had  to  beg  for  mercy.  Octa- 
vianus deprived  him  of  his  prov.,  though  not  of  his  private 
fortune  or  of  his  dignity  of  poidifex  maximus,  and  banished 
him  to  C'irceii,  where  he  d.  13  b.  c 

I^epor'idae  [Lat. /e;;(ys,  "hare."  and  -idee],  a.  family  of 
duplicidentate  glii-ine  mammals.  The  hind  legs  being  much 
more  developed  than  the  fore,  the  animal  progresses  by  a 
series  of  running  leaps  or  short  jumps,  in  which  latter  case 
the  back  is  crooked  and  arched  backward,  and  gives  the 
cliaracteristie  physiognomy  ;  the  head  is  high,  arched  back- 
ward, and  compressed  ;  the  eyes  lateral  and  prominent ;  the 
snout  roinided,  and  with  the  nostrils  converging  downward 
to  a  median  furrow  which  divides  the  lips ;  the  ears  are 
more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  tail  is  short  and  bushy,  and 
turned  up.  The  skull  is  high  and  compressed,  tlie  rostral 
portion  much  produced  and  broad,  and  the  interorbital  area 
widened  by  the  development  of  enlarged  and  expanding 
supraorbital  plates  or  processes  separated  generally  by  nar- 
row fissures  from  the  body  of  the  frontal  bones  fore  and 
aft ;  the  orbits  are  ample ;  the  nasal  processes  of  the  supra- 
maxillary  bones  are  perforated  in  a  sieve-like  manner  ;  and 
the  lower  jaw  has  tiie  ascending  rami  very  oblique,  and  the 
condyles  consequently  far  backward,  angular  process  ex- 
tensive forward.  Imperfect  clavicles  are  developed.  Such 
are  the  most  important  characters  common  to  the  hares 
and  rabbits.  The  species  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  arctogaean  regions  and  the  temperate  zone. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  habits  between  the 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  hares  never  burrow,  but  simply 
compose  a  "form  "or  nest,  in  which  they  rest  and  bring 
fortii  their  young,  and  the  young  are  born  covered  with  hair 
and  with  the  eyes  open.  The  rabbits,  on  the  contrary,  bur- 
row in  the  ground,  and  often  make  extensive  tunnels,  and 
in  these  burrows  they  live  and  bring  forth  their  broods ;  the 
young  are  born  naked  and  blind.  Tueodore  Gill. 

licporide'  [Fr.],  a  name  applied  to  a  reuiarkable  fertile 
hybrid  between  the  common  Euroiiean  hare  and  the  rabbit. 
Leporides  are  now  extensively  bred  in  Fr. 

Lepo'rius,  a  native  of  Gaul ;  entered,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles, 
and  acquiied  reputation  for  learning  and  holiness.  He  af- 
terward fell  into  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  was  excommuiu- 
cated,  and  went  to  Afr.  Here  he  met  with  St.  Augustine, 
whose  influence  over  him  was  so  great  that  in  4'i5  he  retract- 
ed, and  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Augustine. 

liep'rosy  [Gr.  Ki-npa,  "leprosy"],  "an  incurable  consti- 
tutional disease  of  adult  life,  which  is  especially  prevalent 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates.  It  is  characterized  by 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  by  ana;sthesia,  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles, ulceration  and  mutilation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
tuberculated  thickening  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face, 


ears,  hands,  and  feet,  ending  fatally  in  from  2  to  1.5  yrs.,  by 
intercurrent  disease  in  some  vital  organ."  The  treatment 
is  principally  palliative.  Good  food,  clothing,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  marriage  among  lepers  are  the  only  means  we 
possess  to  better  their  condition  and  decrease  their  number. 

licp'sius  (Karl  Richard),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Naimiburg, 
Prus.  .Sax.,  Dec.  23,  1810;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Gcittingen,  and 
Berlin,  graduating  at  Bei-lin  with  a  thesis  on  the  Eugubian 
Tables;  went  to  Paris  in  1833,  and  Un-  \n^  PaUtogivphy  op- 
plied  to  Liiujnistic  Pesntic/ie.-- ^auied  the  Volney  prize  ;  in  1835 
made  researches  in  the  libraries  of  It. ;  devoted  his  attention 
to  langs.,  especially  to  -Egyptology;  went  to  Eng.  in  1838; 
projected  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  left  Eng.  in  1842, 
and  leturned  to  Ger.  in  1845 ;  became  prof,  at  Berlin  in  1846  ; 
again  went  to  Egypt  in  1806,  and  discovered  at  Tanis  a  bilin- 
gual inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  was 
placed  over  the  Prus.  state  library.  1874.  Among  Ins  workt* 
are  Bas  Todtenbuch  der  Aegypter,  Die  Vhronologie  der  Aegyp- 
te)\  and  Vebereinige dgyptische Kurtsifor7nen.    1).  July  10, 18tk. 

Leptan'dra  [proposed  for  its  generic  name  by  Nuttalll, 
the  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  Culver's  piiysic  (  Veronica 
Mrginica,  order  Scrophulariacea^),  a  tall  perennial  herb  of 
the  Atlantic  U.  S.  with  decided  cathartic  iiuwers.  Its  impure 
resinoid  isextractetl  ami  soM  as  Up/ain/riii.  It  is  an  agent 
of  considerable  value,  believed  by  many  i)ractitioners  to  act 
decidedly  upon  the  liver;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Lieptocar'dia  [Gr.  AeTrro?,  "  slender,"  and  KapSia, 
"heart"],  the  class  of  vertebrates  containing  the  lowest 
oi-ganized  forms  of  the  branch,  and  formerly  confounded 
with  the  class  of  fishes.  Only  a  single  genus  ( liranchioslonui, 
Costa,  or  A?np/no.ri's,  Yarrell)  is  known,  and  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  surviving  type  of  a  class  which  must  have  been 
rich  in  representatives  in  the  distant  past,  but  which  has 
left  no  recognized  remains  in  the  rocks.  The  brain  is  of  the 
most  rudimentary  character  and  not  developed  into  enlarged 
lobes,  as  in  all  other  vertebrates  ;  the  skull  is  also  undevel- 
oped, nor  are  there  any  rudiments  of  auditory  organs;  the 
skeleton  is  represented  by  a  simple  notocord  or  embryonic 
backbone,  which  is  not  divided  into  vertebrje,  and  has  no 
ribs  or  other  appendages,  no  scapidar  or  pelvic  arches,  and 
consequently  no  pectoral  or  ventral  fins  being  developed. 
The  circulatory  system  is  also  very  simple,  and  the  heart 
simply  tubular  and  not  divided  into  distinct  chambers  (and 
hence  the  name  of  the  class).  The  mouth  is  an  elongated 
aperture  bounded  by  a  .semi-cartilaginous  hoop,  wliich  is 
beset  with  filamentary  processes  clothed  with  ciliated  tenta- 
cles; this  opens  into  "an  expanded  pharyngeal  chamber," 
which  is  split  on  each  side  by  obliquely  transverse  clefts, 
through  which  the  water  taken  in  by  the  liiouth  is  discharged 
into  an  "atrial  chamber,"  and  thence  through  a  pore  which 
represents  the  branchial  orifice  of  the  Myxinidae.  Such  are 
the  chief  distinctive  characters  of  this  type.  The  differences 
from  all  others  are  so  great  that  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  homologies  of  the  various  organs  and  parts  with 
those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  Theodore  Gii-l. 

Ler'do  de  Teja'da  (Sebastian),  pres.  of  Mex.,  b.  at 
Jalajja  Ajir.  25,  1825 ;  studied  law,  and  was  adtnitted  to  the 
bar  ill  1851  ;  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Coll.  of  San  Ildefonso 
in  1K52,  and  became  in  Dec.  1855  one  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice.  About  this  time  his  brother  Miguel  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of  I'res.  Comonfort, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party.  L.  gave  him 
efficient  aid,  and  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
June  4,  1857.  On  the  overthrow  of  Comonfort  in  Jan.  1858, 
he  devoted  himself  anew  to  the  direction  of  the  coll.  and  to 
practice  at  tiie  bar.  On  tlie  restoration  of  the  liberal  govt, 
he  was  elected  to  Cong.  (Apr.  1861),  and  re-elected  iu  the 
following  yr.  He  was  pres.  of  Cong,  in  >Iay  1863,  when  the 
capture  of  Puebla  forced  Pres.  Juarez  t(j  abandon  the  cap. ; 
accompanied  the  govt,  in  its  retreat  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
where  he  was  made  ministerof  justice  Sept.  15,  and  minister 
of  foreign  aff'airs  Sept.  24,  1863.  V\jon  the  restoration  of  the 
national  govt,  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1867,  L.  was  elected 
pres.  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  to  which  was  annexed 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  republic,  but  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  retired 
from  the  cabinet  Jan.  17,  1871 ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  July  of  that  yr.,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Juarez  (July  18,  1872)  succeeded  him  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  v. -p.  In  the  election  of  Oct.  1872  L.  was  chosen 
pres.  for  4  yrs.,  and  was  re-elected  in  1876,  but  a  i-evolution 
headed  by  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  drove  him  from  power  (Nov. 
1876),  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  residing 
quietly  for  several  years  in  New  York  city. 

Iierot.    See  Dormouse. 

Lie  Roy,  R.  R.  junc,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  25  ra.  S.  W.  of 
Rochester,  50  m.  E.  of  Buffalo,  and  10  m.  E.  of  Batavla.  It 
has  fine  watei--power  supplied  by  Oatka  Creek  :  is  the  seat 
of  Ingham  Univ.  for  ladies,  and  has  an  academic  inst.,  an 
art  conservatory,  aud  a  public  library.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4627  ; 
1880,  4469. 

Leroy  (Williasi  E.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  24,  1818,  in  New 
Y'ork;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Jan.  11,  1&32 ;  became 
passed  mdpn.  1838,  lieut.  1843.  commander  1861,  capt.  1866, 
com.  1870,  and  rear-admiral  1874;  commanded  the  Keystone 
State  in  a  severe  engagement  with  Confed.  iron-clads  off" 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  31,  1863,  and  the  Oneida  at  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bav.  Aug.  5.  1864. Retired  :\lar.  24,  1880. 

I^eroy  de  Saiiit-Ariiaud,  leh-rwah'  deh  sant  ar-no' 
(JActiUEs  AcHiLLE),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  20,  1801  ;  enlisted  in  1816 
in  the  body-guard  of  Louis  XVIIl.  ;  became  in  1837  capt.  in 
the  foreign  legion  in  Algeria,  and  distinguished  himself 
especially  as  commander  of  the  prov.  of  Constantine,  and  by 
his  campaign  against  the  Kabyles.  In  1851  he  was  made  a 
gen.  and  commander  of  one  of  the  military  divisions  of 
Paris.  In  the  same  yr.  he  became  minister  of  war,  and  ren- 
dered great  services  to  Nap.  Dec.  2,  1852.  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  marshal.  In  1854  he  commanded 
the  Fr.  army  in  the  Crimean  war,  aud  won  the  battle  of 
Alma,  but  d.  Sept.  29,  1854. 


LE  SAGE— LETTUCE. 
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liC  Sage,  leh  sahzb  (Alain  Rene),   b.  at  Safzeau.  Fr.,  , 
May  8,  16(j8 ;  was  at  first  an  advocate ;  afterward  devoted  j 
himself  to  lit. ;  wrote  plays,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is 
T'lrcartf.  but  is  chiefly  kiiown  as  a  writer  of  romances,  his 
best  Works  beinsj  Le  DicMe  boiteur,  and  especiallv  Ilhtoiie  de  I 
Gil  Blonde  SantUlane.    \).  Xov.  17,  1747. 

Lesbos,  or  31it}  leue,  an  island  of  the  Gr.  ArchipelaffO, 
10  m.  distant  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  belonKinR 
to  Tur.  Area  about  tJOO  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  30,000,  more 
tliMn  one  half  of  whom  are  Turks. 

liesearbot,  la-kar-bo'  (Marc),  seigneur  de  St.  Audebert, 
b.  at  Vervins.  Fr.,  about  1570;  was  associated  with  De  Mont  | 
in  the  colonization  of  Acadia  (N.  S.)  in  160.5,  and  was  en-  | 
pa^ed  in  the  settlement  of  Pt.  Royal  (now  Annapolis)  until 
Its  abandonment  in  1607,  when  he  returned  to  Fr.  He  pub. 
in  1600  a  HiMoire  dt  la  Xotnelle  France,  giving,  among  other 
things,  an  account  of  Cartier"s  voyages  to  Canada  and  of 
the  enterprise  with  which  he  was  personally  connected,  the 
first  attemiit  at  settlement  having  been  made  on  what  is 
now  Boon  Mand  on  the  coast  of  >Ie.  The  description  of  the 
country  and  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  are  spirited,  and 
probably  faithful.  The  vol.  attracted  the  attention  of  Hak- 
luyt,  and  an  Eng.  translation  of  the  greater  part  was  pub. 
under  the  title  Sova  Francia,  or  the  Description  of  that  part 
of  Sew  Fr.  uhich  is  one  Continent  with  Va.    D.  about  1630. 

IjescUes,  les'kez  [Aeo-xi?],  b.  near  Mitylene,  one  of  the 
class  known  as  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  about  7(X)  b.  c. 
His  poem,  the  Little  Iliad,  treated  of  the  events  subsequent 
to  Homer"s  great  poem,  including  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Les'ley  (J.  Peter),  b.  at  Phila.  Sept.  17, 1819,  grad.  at  the 
rniv.  of  Pa.  m  18:J^,  and  at  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  in  1844 ; 
was  assistant  geologist  on  the  first  survey  of  Pa.  in  18.39-41 ; 
after  travelling  on  foot  around  Fr.,  heard  lectures  in  the 
Univ.  of  Halle  :  returned  home  in  184.5,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society  to  establish  its  colportage  system 
in  the  X.  and  middle  cos.  of  Pa.  :  became  pastor  of  the  Mil- 
ton ch.  near  Boston  in  1847;  left  the  ministry  in  1850  to  settle 
at  Phila.  as  a  geologist ;  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  Amer. 
Iron  Association  in  1855,  sec.  and  librarian  of  the  Amer. 
Philosophical  Society  in  1858,  prof,  of  geol.  and  mining  en- 
gineering in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1873,  and  State  geologist  of 
Pa.  in  1874.  Has  written  a  .Manitalof  Coaland  its  Toimjraphij, 
a  Guide  to  the  Iron-works  of  the  U.  S.,  etc. 
Iie»lie,  Mich.     See  Appendix. 

lies'lie  (Charles),  b.  at  Raphoe.  Ire.,  about  1645.  His 
father  was  successively  bp.  of  the  Orkneys,  of  Raphoe,  and 
of  Clogher  for  more  ttian  .50  \ts.,  and  d.  in  1671,  at  the  age 
of  101.  L.  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin  ;  studied 
law  at  the  Temple.  Lund.  :  took  ordei-s  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in 
1680.  and  was  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  in  lt>S7, 
but  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  \A'illiam  and 
Mary  cut  off  all  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  religious  and  political  controversy, 
and  for  33  yrs.  was  the  leading  literary  champion  of  the 
Jacobites ;  wrote  also  the  Short  Metliod  icith  tlie  Bei-sts,  the 
argument  of  which  rests  principally  upon  the  Chr.  miracles. 
D.  Apr.  13,  1722. 

Iieslte  (Charles  Robert),  b.  at  Clerkenwell,  Lond.,  of 
Amer.  parents,  in  1794  ;  studied  with  West  and  Allston  ;  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Acad,  in  1821,  and  member  in  1826. 
In  183:i  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  drawing  at  W.  Pt.,  but  held 
the  position  for  5  months  only.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  prof, 
of  painting  at  the  Royal  Acad.  L.'s  productiveness  has  been 
very  great.  His  works  cover  a  period  of  about  half  a  cen- 
tury. His  Anne  Page  and  Slender,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going 
to  Church,  May  Day  in  the  Reign  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  are  famil- 
iar. His  works  found  great  favor  in  Eng.  They  are  full  of 
a  sweet  humor,  elegant  in  conception,  graceful  in  execution, 
and  finished  in  style.    D.  May  5,  1859. 

Leslie  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Largo,  Scot.,  Apr.  16,  1706;  was 
educated  at  the  univs.  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  ; 
spent  2  yrs.  (1788-89)  in  Va.  as  tutor  ;  settled  in  Lond.  in  17!»0, 
and  applied  himself  to  science.  In  1805  he  was  elected  by 
the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  prof,  of  math,  in  the  uuiv.  of 
that  city  ;  in  1819  succeeded  Playfair  in  the  chair  of  natural 
philos.,  which  he  held  through  life.  He  was  knighted  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  His  Erjyeriniental  Ingiiiry  into  the 
Sature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  gained  the  Rumford  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  prepared  text-books  in  geora.,  the 
higher  math.,  and  natural  philos.  In  1810  he  discovered  the 
process  of  artificial  congelation.    D.  Nov.  3,  1832. 

Les'seps,  de  (Fekdixanu).  Viscount,  b.  at  Versailles, 
Fr.,  Xov.  19, 1805  :  entereil  public  life  in  1828  as  an  attache  at 
Lisbon  ;  held  various  consular  offices  ;  proposed  in  1854  cut- 
ting a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  pub.  a  report, 
Perceinent  de  I'hihme  de  Suez  ejjtose.  A  firman  sanctioning 
the  enterprise  was  granted  in  18.54,  and  tlie  work  was  e.\- 
ecuted  1859-69.  He  subsequently  projected  other  vast  enter- 
prises, such  as  a  central  Asian  railway,  the  conversion  of 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  an  nilaud  sea,  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  in  progress. 

Les'slug  iGoTTUoLD  Ephralm),  b.  at  Camenz,  Sax.,  1729  : 
studied  at  Leipsic  ;  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  led  (ov 
several  yrs.  an  exclusively  literary  life,  the  most  remarkable 
fruit  of  which  were  his  Letters  on  Literature.  In  1760  he 
went  to  Breslau,  and  while  residing  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  wrote  .)f/n>ia  von  Baridielm,  tiie  first 
national  drama  of  Ger.,  ami  his  tragedy,  Einilie  Gatolti.  In 
1769  he  went  to  Hamburg  as  director  of  the  theatre,  and 
there  wrote  his  Hamburgische  Dratnulurgie.  wliich,  together 
with  his  Laokoon,  raised  a  new  issue  in  modern  civilization  ; 
from  Hamburg  went  to  Wolftiibiittol  as  librarian  at  the 
ducal  library,  and  while  in  this  position  pub.  the  famous 
WolfenbHltelsc/ie  Fi-agnnnte,  the  fii-st  and  perhaps  the  strong- 
est attack  on  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity.  The  Frag- 
inente  were  written  by  Reiinarus,  but  Lessing  defended 
them  against  the  orthodox  Ch.  with  such  superiority  of  in- 
telligence that  the  ducal  govt,  became  alarmed  and  bade 
him  stop.  AJthough  a  very  independent  cliaracter,  he  sub- 
mitted, and  later  on  set  forth  his  religious  views  iu  another 


foiTD,  in  his  great  philosophical  drama,  Nathan  der  Weise, 
one  of  his  most  perfect  works.  His  philosophical  essay  on 
the  development  of  ci\ilization.  Die  Erziehung  des  Menschen- 
gesch/eclits,  followed  next  yr.    D.  in  1781. 

Lessing  (Karl  Friedrich).  b.  at  Wartenbersr.  Silesia, 
Feb.  15.  1808 ;  received  his  first  artistic  instruction  at  the 
school  of  arch,  at  Berlin  ;  studied  for  several  yrs.  at  Diis.«el- 
dorf,  and  was  appointed  director  <>f  the  gallery  of  paint- 
intrs  at  Carlsruhe  in  18.58.  His  paintings  are  partly  land- 
scapes, partlv  historical ;  amontr  the  latter  are  Hiis's  ber'ore 
the  Council  aiid  TJie  Martyrdom  of  Huss.    D.  June  6,  1880. 

Les'ter  (Charles  EnwARusi.'b.  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  July 
15. 1815  ;  resided  for  a  time  in  the  S.  and  W. ;  came  to  the  bar 
in  Miss.,  and  was  afterward  ordained  to  the  Presb.  ministry  ; 
was  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa  1842-47.    Among  his  works  are 
The  Glory  and  Shame  of  Eng.,  Life  of  Vespuciys,  and   Our 
First  Hundred  Vears. 
Lestocq,  les-tok'  (Jeax  Herman),  b.  at  Celle.  Hanover, 
'  Apr.  29,  1692 :  in  1713  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  in  the  service  of  Peter  the  (ireat,  but  was 
banished  to  Kazan  in  1718  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits. 
In  1725  Catharine  I.  recalled  and  appointed  him  surgef.n  in 
the  service  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  by  his  in- 
stigation that  she  undertook  the  revolution  of  Xov.  25, 1741, 
I  which  made  her  empress  of  Rns.    The  king  of  Poland  made 
L.  a  count,  the  empress  gave  him  a  pension  of  7000  rubles, 
■  and  for  several  yrs.  his' influence  in  Russian  politics  was 
very  great.    But  in  1748  the  vice-chancellor.  Bestoozhef ,  suc- 
ceeded iu  rousing  the  empress's  suspicion  against  him.     He 
was  arrested,  put  to  the  torture,  and  banished  to  Ooglitch. 
;  In  1701  Peter  III.  recalled  him  to  the  court,  and  Catharine 
I  II.  gave  him  an  estate  in  Livonia.    D.  June  12,  1767. 
j      li'Estrange,  lestranj'  (Sir  Roger>.  b.  at  Hunstanton 
Hall,  Eng.,  in  1616 ;  accompanied  Charles  I.  in  16-39  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scots  ;  during  the  c.  war  was  captured 
in  an  attack  on  Lynn  (1644),  and  condemned  to  death  :  was 
reprieved,  but  kept  a  prisoner  until  in  l<i48  he  escaped  and 
tried  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  Kent,  after  which  he  fled  to 
I  the  Continent.    He  returned  to  Eng.  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Pari,   in  16.5:1    At  the  Restoration   he  was  ap- 
!  pointed  "licenser"  of  the  press;  estabhshed  the  Pu/Jic  In- 
i  telligencer  newspaper  in  1665  and  the  Ohserrator  in  1079.  in 
both  of  which  and  in  pamphlets  he  showed  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Crown  :  made  many  translations  of  anc.  and 
I  modem  books  ;  was  knighted  on  the  accession  of  James  II. : 
elected  to  the  Pari,  of  1685.  and  dismissed  from  his  office  rf 
licenser  at  the  revolution  of  lt;88.  soon  after  which  he  be- 
came insane.     D.  Dec.  11.  1704. 
Lie  Sueur,  Minn.     See  Appendix. 
j      LetcU'er   (Johsi,  b.  at    Lexington.  Va..  Mar.  29.  181-3, 
I  educated  at  Washington  CoU.  ;  grad.  at  Randolph-Macon 
Coll.  Va.  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839  ; 
in  1850  was  a  member  of  the  State  con.-^titutional  convention, 
and  M.  C.  from  1^53  to  18.59.  when  he  was  elected  gov.  of  Va. 
I  This  position  he  was  holding  when  the  State  passed  her 
ordinance  of  secession  in  1861  ;  he  sustained  the  action  of 
the  State  with  zeal,  enertry,  and  ability. 

Letcber  (Robert  P.).  b.  in  Garrard  co.,  Ky. :  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession  ;  a  member  of  tllfe  State  legislature  fcr  a 
number  of  yrs.,  and  once  speaker  of  the  house  ;  was  M.  C. 
from  182;^  to  183:J;  was  elected  gov.  of  the  State  in  184iX  and 
was  minister  to  :Mex.  in  1849.    D.  Jan.  24.  1861. 

Le'tlie,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  river  in  the  lower  world,  of 
which  the  departed  "souls  drank  before  entering  the  Elysian 
Fields,  thereby  entirely  forgetting  all  about  their  hfe  on 
earth.    It  was"also  used  as  a  personification  <.)f  oblivion. 
Letter  of  Attorney.    See  Power  of  Attoknet. 
Letter  of  Credit.     See  Bill  of  Credit. 
Letters  of  .\diuinlstration.    See  Letters  Testa- 
mentary. Administration. 

Letters  of  ;?Iarque  (for  privateer).  See  MxRon:  (Let- 
ters OF>. 

Let'ters  Testament'ary,  an  instrument  m  writing 
granted  bv  a  surrogate  or  other  judicial  officer  having  juris- 
diction ofthe  probate  of  wills  to  an  executor  as  evidence 
of  his  authoritv.  and  empowering  him  to  administer  the 
estate  of  the  deceased.  When  a  person  dies  intestate,  L. 
'  of  a  similar  character  are  srranted  to  the  person  who  is  ap- 
pointed administrator,  but  they  are  then  termed  "letters 
of  administration."  L.  granted  by  the  surrogate  are  only 
valid  within  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  issued. 
If  there  are  assets  of  the  deceased  within  a  foreign  state  ir 
counti-\',  L.  must  be  issued  thereto  subordinate  or  ancillary 
administrators,  and  the  prin.  executor  or  administrator,  as 
such,  will  have  no  authority  to  administer  such  a.ssets.  un- 
less they  are  remitted  to  him  from  the  foreign  jurisdiction. 
(See  Probate.  Administration.* 

Let'ter-*Tood,  or  Snake-wood,  a  rare  and  costly 
ornamental  wood  used  for  inlaying  and  veneering,  the 
product  of  Brosiinum  Aiibtelii,  an  artocarpaceous  tree  of 
S.  .\mer.  It  is  so  hard  that  axes  of  exiraonlinary  temj^er 
are  required  to  fell  the  tree.  Its  rich  brown  and  beautiful 
wood  has  somewhat  letter-shaped  marks. 

Let'tie  Kace,  Tlie,  forms  a  subdivision  of  the  Slavic 
group,  belonging  to  the  Indo-Euivpean  familv,  and  is  itself 
divided  into  3  branches  —  the  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  and 
the  Old  Prus.  The  Old  Prus.  inhabited  the  region  between 
the  Xiemen  and  the  Vistula,  but  were  completely  German- 
ized in  tlie  17th  centurv.  The  Letts,  numbering  about 
1.CXX1,000,  inhabit  Courland,  W.  Livonia,  and  the  adjacent 
(lists,  of  the  govts,  of  Vitebsk,  Kovno,  and  Pskov.  The 
Lithuanians  comprise  the  Lithuanians  pmper,  numbering 
about  750,000,  and  inhabitins  the  E.  part  of  Courland  and 
the  govts,  of  Vilna  and  (;iodno  :  the  Samogitians  or  Sha- 
maites.  numbering  about  ,5<X).00t).  and  cH-cuppng  the  govt, 
of  Kovno  :  and  the  Litliuaiiians  in  Prus..  about  irxi.iXX). 

Lettuee,  let'tis  [Lat.  tacluco],  an  innxirtant  salad-plant, 
the   Lactuca  saliva,  a  composite  herb  of  the  Old  World. 
There  are  many  varieties.    It  is  easy  of  digestion,  rather 
;  laxative,  and  gently  soiK^rific. 
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LEUCIPPUS— LEVIATHAN. 


lieuelp'piis,  the  founder  of  the  atomic  school  hi  the 
Or.  philos..  hved  probably  about  500b.  c.  His  writings  have 
all  i)erisl]ed. 

l.eiitze,  loit'seh  (Emmanuel),  b.  at  EminRen,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  May  5;4, 1816,  son  of  a  mechanic,  who  left  Ger.  and  made 
his  home  in  Phila.  His  early  passion  for  art  showed  itself  in 
rude  portraits.  In  1841  he  anived  in  Amsterdam,  and  from 
there  went  to  Diisseldorf  and  became  a  pupil  of  Lessing. 
At  Munich  L.  became  an  admirer  of  Kaul))ach.  Thence  he 
went  to  It.,  came  back  to  Ger..  and  there  lived  till  1859 ;  re- 
turned to  America.  D.  in  Washington,  I).  C,  July  18(58.  L. 
liaiiited  numerous  portraits.  But  liis  chosen  tield  of  art 
was  the  romance  of  hist.  In  the  capitol  his  W.  Emif/rafiou 
is  conspicuous.  His  ]]'as'//hir//iiii  Crossing  the  Del.  is  familiar 
through  engravings.  (Jtlier  jiieces  are  The  Landing  of  the 
Korseinen,  Crmnwoll  and  his  Da(igldei\  The  Iconoclast,  etc. 

licvant,  Tlie,  a  name  of  It.  orighi,  11  levante.  It  denotes 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
—Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

licv'ee.  The  word  levee  is  Fr.,  and  signifies,  among 
other  meanings,  "raising,"  "embankment,"  "embanking," 
"bank,"  "causeway,"  "mole."  Levees,  embankments, 
dikes',  dams,  were  used  by  the  ancs.  during  the  earliest 
historical  periods.  Probably  the  first  to  use  them  were  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Nile  valley.  Egypt  being  a  rainless  coun- 
try", or  nearly  so,  the  valley-lands  of  the  Nile  could  not  be 
ciiltivated  w"ithout  irrigation.  The  Nile  system  is  one  of 
leveeing  and  irrigation,  but  the  irrigation  includes  the  in- 
undation of  tlie  valley-lands  throughout,  leaving  dry  only 
the  mounds  on  which  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are 
built,  or  the  leveed  areas  from  which  tlie  water  is  excluded. 
Near  Cairo  the  river  L.  are  from  12  to  15  ft.  in  heiglit,  and 
but  very  little  higlier  than  the  river  flood-line.  In  It.  the  L. 
system  has  been  in  ui5e  for  many  centuries— for  reclama- 
tion as  well  as  to  facilitate  irrigation— and  the  old  It.  en- 
gineers announced  some  truths,  which,  though  manifest 
and  plain,  are  not  even  yet  fully  recognized  among  modei'u 
engineers,  or  those  of  to-day.  The  L.  of  Hoi.,  wliereby  im- 
mense areas  of  land,  submerged  from  5  to  15  ft.  ))elo\v  niciin 
tide  in  the  N.  Sea,  have  been  reclaimed,  drained,  and  culti- 
vated, are  the  most  wonderful  of  any  in  the  world.  The 
whole  country  is  an  intricate  network  of  rivers,  water- 
channels,  and  canals  bordered  liy  L.  By  means  of  steam 
machinery  and  windmills  thosn  hinds  are  kept  dry. 

Levees  as  Applifii  to  tin'  Missiasijiiii  River.— The  leveeing  of 
the  Miss.  River  was  commenced  at  New  Orleans  in  about 
1720,  the  engineer  Dumont  de  la  Tour  having,  after  locating 
tlie  future  city  in  1717,  ordered  a  front  L.  of  5400  ft.  in 
length  by  4  ft.  in  height  and  18  ft.  wide  at  top,  as  necessary 
to  protect  the  city.  But  little  progress  was  made  in  L.  con- 
struction from  1763,  when  Fr.  ceded  La.  to  Sp.,  until  180;^, 
when  it  passed  to  tlie  U.  S.,  after  having  been  ceded  back 
to  Fr.  by  Sp.  in  1800. 

During  150  yi-s.,  since  about  1720,  the  L.  system  was  gradu- 
ally extended,  from  New  Orleans,  about  70  m.  below  and 
about  1000  111.  above.  Every  bend,  before  L.  were  built 
around  it,  was  a  continuous  outlet,  for  the  river  flood-line 
was  several  ft.  higher  than  the  banks  in  the  bends.  Even 
the  banks  around  the  points  were  overflowed  l)efore  they 
were  leveed,  forthey  were  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  while 
inundated,  and  were  leveed  because  subject  to  overflow. 
The  lower  river  was  first  accommodated  to  the  leveeing  up  of 
outlets.  The  building  of  L.  is  nothing  else  but  the  closing 
up  of  outlets,  and  the  retention  between  the  river-banks  and 
the  L.  of  the  waters  which  previously  passed  out  laterally 
over  the  banks.  Every  outlet  except  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
—the  high-water  capacity  of  which  is  less  than  the  Vjoo 
part  of  the  Miss.— has  been  closed  below  Red  River  without 
adding  to  the  height  of  the  river  flood-line  in  the  lower  river. 
Had  the  L.  system  been  commenced  above  and  extended 
downward,  the  first  effect  would  have  been  different. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  Miss.  River  is  not  and  can- 
not be  an  exception  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of 
water  in  all  scdinitntary  rivers,  small  or  great.  As  the  nor- 
mal maxinunu  (luaiitity  of  water  is  increased,  the  mean 
velocity  of  current  is  accelerated,  the  area  of  clianuel-way 
is  enlarged,  and  the  slopes  of  the  bed  and  surface  are  di- 
minished. The  L.  system,  therefore,  as  applied  to  such  a 
river  as  the  Miss.,  is  based  upon  correct  principles,  and  the 
effect  of  L.,  if  persevered  in  and  maintained  properly,  will 
be  to  lessen  tlie  liability  to  inundations,  and,  if  anything,  to 
reduce  the  flood-line  ;  if  cut-offs  and  outlets,  which  alone 
interrupt  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  river  regimen, 
are  prevented. 

Outlets  temporarily  lower  the  flood-line  of  a  sedimentary 
river,  but  their  final  effect  always  must  be  an  increased  ele- 
A'ation  of  the  bed  and  surface  of  such  a  river  and  the  con- 
traction of  its  channel-way ;  for  the  law  is  that  the  less  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing,  as  the  normal  maximum,  the 
greater  must  be  the  slopes  of  bed  and  surface.  Outlets, 
therefore,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  lowering  the  flood- 
line  of  the  lower  Mississippi  permanently,  and  they  are 
not  needed,  because  the  extension  and  perfection  of  the  L. 
system  never  has  caused,  and  will  not  cause,  any  elevation 
of  the  river  flood-line.  L.,  and  L.  alone,  if  properly  con- 
structed and  maintained,  can  be  rehed  upon  for  the  recla- 
mation of  all  the  alluvial  lands  sub.iect  to  overflow  in  the 
valley  of  the  Miss.,  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  will 
also  result  from  a  perfection  of  the  system.  By  means  of 
L.,  and  afterward  of  interior  drainage,  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  Miss.  Valley,  exclusive  of  drainage  channels,  may  be 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000 
acres  of  sugar-land,  7,000,000  acres  of  cotton-land,  and  1,CK)0,- 
000  acres  of  corn-land  may  be  opened  for  cultivation  and 
settlement. 

The  total  lengths  of  L.  required  to  protect  the  Miss,  front 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  In  La.  below  Red  River,  500  m.  ; 
above  Red  River,  2S()  m.  ;  in  Miss.,  380  m. ;  in  Ark.,  545  m.  ; 
in  Mo.,  80  m.  Total,  1785  m.  In  La.  the  interior  rivers, 
bayous,  and  old  river  lakes  would  require  about  925  m. 


more.  The  U.  S.  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  supremacy  as  the  greatest  cotton-producer 
in  the  world,  and  the  only  way  to  maintain  this  supremacy 
is  to  perfect  the  Miss.  River  L.  system,  and  so  bring  all  of 
the  valley-lands  into  cultivation.  The  U.  S.  alone  can  do 
this  ;  the  States  of  La.,  Miss.,  and  Ark.  cannot.  Surely,  the 
permanent  reclamation  of  the  great  Miss.  Valley,  with  its 
10.000,000  or  12,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  alluvial  lands  in 
tlie  world,  is  of  sufficient  national  importance  to  justify  its 
being  undertaken  by  the  gen.  govt.  [From  orig.  art.  in'  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc,  by  G.  W.  R.  Bayi.ey.] 

Ijev'el  and  L.ev'ellliig  [A.-S.  laefel].  A  level  surface 
is  one  that  is  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  earth— ?.  e. 
with  the  surface  as  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  covered  with 
water.  For  most  purposes  this  surface  may  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  etiual  to  the  radius  of  the 
earth.  Tlie  difference  of  L.of  2points  is  the  difference  of  their 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  operation 
of  finding  this  difference  is  called  lerelling.  The  insrruments 
used  in  this  operation  are  the  level&nd.  the  lerelling-rod.  The 
level  usually  consists  of  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  its 
line  of  coUinuition  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  hoi-izontal 
plane  :  this  plane  is  tangent  to  a  Ii.  surface,  and  is  called  a 
surface  of  apparent  L.  A  lerelling-rod  is  a  rod  of  wood,  grad- 
uated to  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  the  divisions  being 
nunibcied  fioni  the  bottom  upward.  By  means  of  these  2 
Instruments  we  can  find  the  difference  of  apparent  L.  be- 
tween 2  neighboring  points,  and  by  suitable  formulas  we 
can,  if  necessary,  make  corrections  to  take  account  of  the 
departure  of  the  apparent  from  the  true  L. 

The  method  of  levelling  may  be  described  as  follows  :  A 
L.  is  set  up  at  a  convenient  point,  and  the  line  of  collima- 
tion  is  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  revolve  in  a  plane 
of  apparent  L. ;  a  levelling-rod  is  then  placed  vertically  at 
the  first  of  two  points,  and  the  height  at  which  the  line  of 
colliniation  meets  it  is  noted  ;  the  rod  is  then  placed  at  tiie 
second  point  and  the  reading  again  noted ;  the  first  reading 
diminished  by  the  second  is  the  difference  of  L.  of  the  cor- 
resiionding  points  ;  the  second  point,  being  above  the  first 
when  the  dift'erence  is  -1-,  and  below  it  when  the  difference 
is—;  in  like  manner  the  difference  between  the  second 
Ijoint  and  a  third  is  found,  and  so  on.  The  dift'erence  of  L. 
between  the  first  and  last  points  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  all  the  partial  differences.  Wm.  G.  Peck. 

Ijover,    See  Mechanical  Powers. 

l.e'ver  (Charles  James),  M.  1)..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dublin  Aug. 
31,  ISOG;  took  the  degree  of  M.  B.  at  Dublin  I'niv.  1831,  and 
of  M.  D.  at  Gottingen  ;  was  med.  supt.  in  Londonderry  dur- 
in  the  cholera  season  of  1832  ;  phys.  to  the  legation  at  Brus- 
sels; ed.  of  the  l)iibti)i  Univ.  Magazine  1842-45;  vice-consul 
at  .Spezia  1858-67,  and  afterward  consul  at  Trieste  ;  attained 
success  as  a  writer  of  novels,  chiefly  descriptive  of  Irish 
life  and  cliaracter,  among  which  are  Harry  iMrreqver,  Charles 
O'ifalley,  Con  Cregan,  and  Lord  KilgolMn.    D.  June  1,  1872. 

Lev'erett  (Sir  John),  Bart.,  li.  in  Eng.  in  1616 ;  came 
with  his  father  to  Anier.  in  1633  ;  held  many  important  po- 
sitions, both  in  Mass.  and  in  Eng.,  wiiere  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Cromwell.  In  Mass.  he  was  speaker  of  tiie 
house  1665-71,  maj.-gen.  1063-73,  deputy-gov.  1671-73,  and 
gov.  167;3-79.  In  1676  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  baronet 
bv  Charles  II.    D.  Mar.  16,  1679. 

"Lie verett (John),  F.R.S.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1662, 
grandson  of  the  preceding ;  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1680  ;  was  a 
judge,  lawyer,  and  speaker  in  the  gen.  court,  and  pres.  of 
Harvard  Coll.  1707-24^    D^  May  3,  1724. 

Leverrler,  leh-va-re-a'  (Ukbain  Jean  Joseph),  b.  at  St. 
Lci,  Fr.,  Mar.  11,  1811  ;  studied  at  the  ifecole  Poljtechnique, 
Paris;  made  important  discoveries  in  chem.,  and  in  1846 
announced  correctly  the  place  in  the  lieavens  where  would 
be  discovered  the  i)lanet  now  called  Neptune.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  of  Paris  18M-70,  to  which  he  was 
reappointed  in  1872 :  became  a  senator,  and  did  much  to 
promote  popular  education.    D.  Sept.  23,  1877. 

lie  Vert  (Octavia  Walton),  b.  at  Bellevue,  near  Augusta, 
Ga.,  about  1810.  Her  father.  Col.  George  Walton  (son  of  the 
signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  of  the  same  name),  removed  to 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  her  childhood,  as  territorial  sec,  and  for 
a  time  acted  as  gov.  Here  she  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  Fr.  and  Sp.  that  they  were  almost  equally  w'ith  Eng.  her 
mother-tongues.  Upoii  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
c;ol.  AN'alton  removed  to  Mobile,  where  his  daughter  was 
manied  in  18:^6  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Le  Vert.  She  had  previously 
spent  one  or  two  winters  in  Wash.,  where  she  acquired  dis- 
tinction for  the  precision  of  the  reports  she  wrote  of  the 
Congressional  debates  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  U.  S.  Bank.  In  1853-54,  and  again  in  1855,  she  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  recorded  her  observations  in  her  Souvenirs 
of  Travel.  She  rendered  good  service  in  behalf  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Association,  and  was  noted  for  oflices  of  charity 
during  the  c.  war.    D.  :Mar.  13,  1877. 

Lie'vi  [Heb.  "wreathed"], in  biblical  hist,  the  3d  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  b.  in  Padan-aram  about  b.  c.  1917,  and  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  called  by  his  name  : 
with  his  brother  Simeon  he  perpetrated  a  massacre  upon 
the  inhabs.  of  Shechem  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  his  sister 
Dinah  ;  went  into  Egypt  with  his  father  and  brothers  after 
tlie  elevation  of  Joseph,  and  d.  there.  Moses  and  Aarcm 
were  his  descendants. 

lievi  (Leone),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Ancoua,  It.,  of  Jewish  parents, 
June  6,  1821  ;  removed  in  1844  to  Liverpool ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  1849  ;  be- 
came in  1852  prof,  of  commercial  law,  etc.  in  L^uiv.  Coll., 
Lond. ;  became  a  barrister  in  1859  ;  has  done  much  for  the 
reform  of  commercial  law  and  practice,  the  utilization  of 
statistics,  etc.  Author  of  Commercial  Laiv,  Jfercantile  Late, 
International  Commercial  Law,  etc. 

Levi'atliau  [Heb.  "wreathed  monster"],  in  the  O.  T. 
designates  the  crocodUe,  but  in  the  Talmudical  writers  the 
whale,  the  fabulous  dragon,  etc.  may  be  called  L.  The  name 
is  used  figuratively  for  gigantic  animals. 


LEVINGS— LEXINGTON. 
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LeT'liigs  ^XoAH>,  D.  D..  b.  in  X.  H.  in  1796:  early  joined 
the  M.  E.  C'h.,  and  in  ISIS  entered  it;;  itinerant  ministry  as  a 
candidate  of  the  New  York  eoiiference  :  preaclied  in  N.  Y., 
Conn.,  Mass.,  andA't.  :  wa.s  presiding  elder  over  largre  dists. 
and  a  member  of  the  (ien.  Conference  :  in  1844  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  sees,  of  tlie  Amer.  I5ible  Society.  After  a 
tour  tln-ousli  the  S.  ^\'.  States  he  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  d.  at  Cin.  Jan.  9,  1,S49. 

Liev'irate  Mar'riage  [Lat  /^ rir,  a  "  Inisband's  broth- 
er ">  tlie  marriage  of  a  widow  by  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased liusband.  Thi.s  custom  was  perpetuated  by  the  Mo- 
saic law.  The  canon  law  forbids  such  maiTiag;e,  and  in 
G.  Brit,  it  is  still  unlawful.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  generally  per- 
mitted to  marry  the  brother  of  a  deceased  Imsband. 

liC'vIte,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  descendant  of  Levi, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  one 
of  those  members  of  that  tribe  who  did  nt)t  lielong  to  the 
pilestly  families  of  the  auc.  Hebs.  The  L.  constituted  a  kind 
of  inferior  priesthood. 

Levlt'lcus  [so  named  in  the  Vulgate  because  it  is  largely 
occupied  with  directi(»is  for  the  Levitical  serWce],  the  third 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  O.  T. 

I^ev'ulose  [Lat.  l<nuin,  "left"'],  a  variety  of  glucose. 
It  occurs  as.sociated  with  de.\tro-glucose  in  honey,  in  many 
fruits,  and  other  saccharine  substances.  Fi'uit-sugar  or 
invert-sugar  is  a  mixture  of  equal  propoi-tious  of  these  3 
sugars.  Cane-sugar  is  iinerled—t\\at  is,  transformed— into 
a  mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  L.  by  warming  with  dilute 
acids,  or  by  contact  with  yeast,  pectose.  etc.  L.  is  produced 
in  a  pure  state  by  treating  iuulin  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  a 
colorless,  imcrystallizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar, 
and  exhibiting  most  of  the  reactions  of  dextro-glucose.  It 
is  more  easily  altered  by  heat  and  acids,  less  readily  by  al- 
kalies and  ferments.    (See  (Glucose  and  Si-gar.) 

Lewes,  lu'iss  (Geouge  Hen'kvI,  b.  in  Lond.  Apr.  18.  1817; 
was  in  youth  a  clerk ;  commenced  the  study  of  med.,  but 
abandoned  it  for  that  of  pliilos.  and  psychology,  to  which 
he  devoted  2  yrs.  in  Ger.  ;  returned  to  Lond.  in  1840  and  de- 
voted himself  to  lit.  His  earliest  impoi'tant  work  was  the 
Bi<x/)(ij)/iiciil  Hist,  of  Ph'ilog.  from  TlnUes  (o  Coiiite,  pub.  in 
1847.  From  1849  to  1854  he  was  literary  ed.  of  the  Leader, 
wrote  a  compendium  of  Comk's  Plnlos.  of  the  Sciences,  Lives 
of  Hobespierre  and  of  Goethe,  Physiology  of  Common  Life, 
Studies  in  Animal  Life;  Aristotle,  A  Vhaptrr  from  the  Hist, 
of  Science,  and  other' works.  In  18<»  he  founded  the  Fort- 
nightly_  Review,  but  in  Dec.  1866  was  compelled  by  ill-health 
to  retire  from  its  editoi'ship.  His  most  ambitious  work. 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  was  left  uutiuished  at  his  death. 
D.  Nov.  30,  1878. 

liewes  (Marian  Evans),  the  celebrated  novelist,  known 
by  the  nom  de  plume  of  George  Eliot,  b.  In  WarwicKsnn-e, 
Eng.,  about  X^HO,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate,  but 
was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who  gave  her  a  care- 
ful education.  While  a  girl  she  had  mastered  7  langs.,  was  a 
good  musician,  and  had  read  deeply  in  philos.  At  *3  she  went 
to  Lond.  and  began  a  literary  life :  wrote  translations,  es- 
j  says,  and  reviews,  and  at  -.^7  was  assistant  ed.  of  the  VVest- 

minster  Jieriew.  lu  184G.  after  having  visited  Ger.,  she  put 
'  forth  a  translation  of  Strauss's  Lift  of  Jesus,  and  in  18.>4  a 

version  of  Feuerbach's  Essence  of  Ch'risliunity.  She  com- 
menced her  career  as  a  novelist,  when  nearly  40,  by  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,  pub.  in  Blacknofjd's  Maqazine  1858.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  Adam  Bede.  The  Hill  on  the  Fla<s,  Silas  Mnrntr, 
Romola,  Felix  Holt,  Middltmarch,  Daniel  Deronda,  and  the 
Impressions  of  Tluojthraslns  Such.  She  also  put  forth  3  vols, 
of  poems  :  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  Arjatha,  and  The  Legend  of 
Jubal.    D.  Dec.  23,  1880.    Her  life  by  Cross,  1S85. 

Lew'is  (Andrew),  b.  in  Ire.  about  1730  ;  was  brought  to 
Va.  in  1733  by  his  father  ;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
to  the  O.  in  1754:  a  major  in  Brad(lock"s  expedition  ;  com- 
manded the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  in  175C;  was  taken 
piisoner  by  the  Fr.  1758  near  Ft.  Dmiuesne;  was  made  brig.- 
gen.  in  1774,  and  commanded  the  ^'a.  troops  in  the  victory 
over  the  Shawnee  confederacy  at  Pt.  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  Oct.  10,  1774.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral yrs.  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  took  part  in 
the  convention  of  1775,  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen.  at  Wash- 
ington's request  in  1776  :  resigned  his  conmiission  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1777.  His  statue  occupies  one  of  the  pedes- 
tals around  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond.  I). 
1780.— He  had  4  brothers  who  are  mentioned  in  Va.  annals  : 
Sajiuel,  who  c(jmmanded  a  company  at  Braddock's  defeat ; 
TuoJiAs  ( 1718-90),  who  advocated  Patrick  Ileni-y's  resolutions 
in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1765,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
conventions  of  1775  and  1776,  and  of  that  for  the  ratitication 
of  the  Federal  const.  ;  William  (1731-1811).  who  served  un- 
der his  brother  in  the  Fr.  and  Indian  war,  and  was  col.  in  the 
Revolution;  and  Charles,  who  also  became  col.,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pt.  Pleasant,  Oct.  10,  1774. 

I.ewi.<i  (Dio»,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  Mar.  3.  183:?; 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Med.  School,  and  practised  for  a 
time  at  Buffalo,  where  he  pub.  a  med.  magazine,  in  which 
he  inculcated  the  importance  of  gymnastics,  and  iiroposc<l 
to  replace  the  use  of  drugs  by  diet'and  excri'ise.  He  estab- 
lished in  1864,  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  an  acail.  for  young  la- 
dies. In  Sept.  1868  the  inst.  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  he 
then  engaged  in  med.  practice  in  BostoiL  Has  written  The 
Xeiv  Gymnastics.  Weak  Lungs,  and  How  to  make  them  Strong, 
Our  Girls,  Chats  with  Young  iVomen,  etc. 

Lewis  (Dixon  Hall),  b.  in  Dinwiddle  co.,  Va.,  .Aug.  10, 
1803  :  was  ed.  at  S.  C.  Coll. ;  removed  before  183:1  to  .\.utauga 
CO.,  .\la.  ;  entered  public  life  when  3:J  yrs.  old,  and  took  a 
leading  position  as  a  State  Rights  man":  was  M.  C.  183it-44, 
U.  S.  Senator  1844-48.  He  was  cxecssivcly  corpulent,  weigh- 
ing 450  lbs.,  but  possessed  no  small  degree  of  phys.  activity. 
He  was  an  able  supi)orter  of  extreme  State  Rights  views. 
D.  Oct.  35,  1848. 

Lewis  (Ellis),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lewisberry,  Pa.,  May 
16,  1798  ;  was  a  printer  in  his  youth,  and  in  1833  came  to  the 
bar  ;  in  1834  was  deputy  atty.-geu.  of  Pa.,  atty.-gcu.  in  1833  ; 


held  various  judgeships  in  the  dist.  and  supreme  courts  '< 
became  in  1854  chief-justice  of  the  latter  court,  and  in  1857 
was  recho.sen.  His  skill  in  med.  jurisprudence  won  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  M.  D.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  a  com.  to 
revise  the  criminal  code  of  the  State.  He  wrote  Abridgment 
of /he  Criminal  Laiv  of  the  U.  S.    D.  Mar.  19,  1871. 

Lewis  (Francisi,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b. 
at  Llandafif,  Wales,  in  Mar.  171.3,  and  ed.  at  Westminster ;  be- 
came a  merchant  of  Xew  Y'ork,  in  1757  was  on  staff  of  Gen. 
Mercer,  and  was  captured  at  Oswego  and  sent  to  Fr.:  received 
a  grant  of  5000  acres  from  Brit. ;  was  1775-79  a  M.  C,  and  was 
afterward  an  importer  of  military  stores.  His  wife  and  him- 
self were  long  imprisoned  bv  the  enemy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  estates  was  destroyed.    D.  Dec.  30,  1803. 

LeAvis  (Sir  George  Cornewall),  Bart.,  b.  in  Radnor- 
shire. Wales,  Oct.  1806.  grad.  at  Ox.  in  1838 :  came  to  the 
bar  in  1831 ;  entered  Pari,  in  1847 :  was  an  under-sec.  of 
state  1848,  sec.  of  the  treas.  18.50-53,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer 1855-.T8 ;  became  sec.  of  .state  for  the  home  dept. 
18.59.  for  war  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  Muller"s 
Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race  and  of  his  Hist,  of  the 
Lit.  of  Anc.  Or.  ;  author  of  Origin  of  Romance  Langs.,  [n- 
quirij  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  etc. ;  ed.  of  the 
Eiliidjnroh  Revien:  1854-55.    D.  Apr.  13.  1863. 

Lewis  (John  Travers).  D.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  Cork.  Ire.,  June 

i  30.  183.5.  grad.  in  1846  at  Trinity  Coll..  Dublin  :  cui-ateof  Xew- 

town  Butts  in  1848  ;  went  as  missionary  to  Hawkesbury  in 

Canada  in  1850 :  became  rector  of  Brockville  in  1855 ;  was 

nominated  bp.  of  Out.  in  1863. 

Lewis  (iloRGAN),  b.  in  Xew  Y'ork  Oct.  16,  ]7.>1.  son  of 
Fh-ancis  Lewis,  gi-ad.  at  Princeton  in  1773 :  studied  law  ; 
joined  Washington's  anny  at  Cambridge  in  June  1775  :  was 
made  capt.  of  a  rifle  company  in  Aug..  major  of  3d  Xew 
York  regiment  in  Xov.,  col.  and  chief  of  staff  to  Gates  in 
June  1776 :  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  Clinton's  campaign  in  the  >Iohawk  Valley. 
After  tlie  war  he  was  admittecl  to  the  bar  in  Dutchess  cf>.. 
became  a  judge  of  common  pleas,  was  elected  atty.-gen.  ui 
1791,  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  1793. 
and  chief-justice  in  1801 ;  gov.  of  X.  \'.  180.5-06.  member  of 
the  legislature  1808-11,  brig. -gen.  in  1813,  maj.-gen.  in  1813: 
was  in  the  operations  on  the  Xiagara  frontier  in  Apr.  1813. 
and  commanded  defences  of  Xew  Y'ork  in  1814.  He  subse- 
quentlv  devoted  himself  to  lit.  and  agriculture:  was  pres. 
of  New  York  Historical  Society  in  18:i5.     D.  Apr.  7.  1844. 

Lewis  (Tavler).  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.,  b.  at  Xorthumberland, 
X.  Y.,  Mar.  37, 1803,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1830 :  studied  law 
at  .Albany,  and  began  to  practise,  but  relinquished  this  pur- 
suit and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classical  langs. 
and  lits.  of  Ileb.,  Svriac,  and  Arabic  :  became  prof,  in  Gr.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Xew  York  in  1838.  and  at  Union  Coll.  in  1849. 
Beside  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  wrote  'The  Si.r 
Days  of  Creation,  The  Bible  and  Science,  and  The  Divine  Hu- 
man in  the  Scripts.    D.  May  11,  1877. 

Lewis  (WiNSLowt,  b.  in  Boston  July  8. 1799.  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  1819;  pursued  his  med.  studies  in  Paris  and  Lond. : 
returning  to  Boston,  took  a  leading  position  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  succeeded  Dr.  Warren  as  consulting  phys.  of  the 
Mass.  Gen.  Hospital :  was  city  phys.  of  Boston  1861 ;  repeat- 
edly chosen  to  the  State  legislature :  pres.  of  the  X.  Eng 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  1861-66.  and  a  pn)mi- 
neiit  member  of  the  order  of  Freemasons,  of  whii-h  he  was 
for  many  yrs.  gran<l  master  of  Mass.    D.  .\ug.  S.  187.5. 

Lew'isburg,  on  K.  R.,  cap.  Union  co..  Pa.,  on  W.  branch 
of  sus(|nehaniia  River,  68  m.  X.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a 
iiniv.  and  an  acad.    Pop.  1870,  3131  :  1880,  3080, 

Lewisburg,  W.  Va.     See  Appendix. 

Lewis'la,  a  plant  of  tlie  I'ortulaca  family,  named  from 
its  discoverer,  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  who  found  it  in  the 
mts.  about  the  sources  of  the  ('•«lunibia  River.  It  is  found 
I  as  far  S.  as  Arizona.  Tlie  root  is  called  racine  amire  by  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  is  used  for  food  by  the  Or.  Ind- 
ians, who  call  it  spatlum.    It  yields  abundance  of  starch. 

Lew'istoii,  cap.  of  Xez  Perce  co  ,  Id.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivei'sand  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  90  m.  from  Walla  Walla.  Wash.  Ten-.  It  was 
formerly  the  cap.  of  Id.     Pop.  1880,  7'39. 

Le\«°istoii,  city  and  R.  R.  jnnc.  of  .Androscoggin  co., 
Mc,  :iO  m.  X.  of  Poitland,  on  Androscoggin  River,  at  one  of 
the  most  powerful  waterfalls  in  X.  Eng.,  the  river  liere  fall 
ing  .50  ft.  over  a  ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  seat  of  Bates  Coll. 
(Free  Bap.  i  and  theological  school :  has  a  public  library,  and 
an  elegant  city  building  with  one  of  the  largest  public  halls 
ill  X.  Kng.  In  the  park  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  sol- 
diers' monument  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue.  Pop.  1870, 
13.(U)0:  188*),  19,08:3. 

Lew'istown,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  HI.,  60  ra. 
X.  W.  of  Springfield.     Pop.  1880,  1771, 

Lewistowii,  R.  R.  junc,  cap.  of  ^Hfflin  co..  Pa.,  on  Ju- 
niata Riverand  Ganal,61  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg  :  surrounding 
mt.  s<enerv  is  verv  grand.     Pop.  18rt\  '3737  ;  18S(1.  :«33. 

Lex'iiiiftoii,  citv  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.. 
Kv.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  River,  65  m.  S.  E.  of  Louis- 
ville and  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a  library  witli 
Ul.tXH)  vols.,  a  State  insane  asvlum,  anil  an  orphan  asylum. 
Founded  in  Mav  177.5,  the  town  received  its  name  in  com- 
memonition  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  fought  the  preced- 
ing mouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  17>«.  was  for  a  time  the 
State  lap.,  and  was  the  home  of  Henry  flay,  to  whose 
memory  a  monument  h.is  been  erected  in  the  cemetery. 
Transvivania  Univ.,  the  oldest  coll.  in  the  W.  States,  wa.s 
founded  here  in  17V)8,  and  had  law  and  med.  depts.  The 
Ky.  State  Univ.,  charteivd  in  1858.  and  opened  at  Han-ods- 
biirg  in  18,59.  was  removed  to  L.  in  1865,  and  Transylvania 
Univ.  was  combined  with  it.     Pop.  1870,  14,801  ;  1880.  10.656. 

Le.'Kiiiv;tuii,  on  R.  R..  Middlesex  co.,  Mas.*..  11  m.  X.  W. 
of  Boston,  was  settled  in  UV13  under  the  name  of  "Cam- 
bridge Farms,"  and  probablv  received  its  name  fi-om  Lex- 
ington (Laxington  or  La.xton),  Xottingliamshii-e,  Eng..  of 
which  plaie  Francis  Whitmore,  an  early  st-ttler,  was  a  na- 
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tive.  Memorable  as  the  spot  wliere  (Apr.  19,  1775)  the  first 
l)Iood  was  shed  hi  the  Revohitionary  struggle,  the  town 
I)r>ssesses  many  mement(>es  of  that  period.  A  small  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1799  upon  the  .spot  wliere  the  contest 
liegan.  A  granite  monument  stands  upon  the  v.  green.  A 
beautiful  memorial  liall  contains  tablets  and  statues  of  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  the  minute-man  of  1775,  and  of 
tiie  soldier  of  1801.  The  two  foi'mer  were  inaugurated  at 
tlie  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle.  (See  Hudson's  Hist, 
of  Lexirigtori.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  2277:  1880.  2460. 

liexihgtuii,  city  and  K.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  La  Fayette 
Co.,  Mo.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mo.  River,  2.i0  m.  W.  of  St. 
bonis  (370  by  the  river)  and  40  m.  E.  of  the  Kansas  line ;  is 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  300  ft.  above  the  river  :  was  settled 
in  1837.  Immense  strata  of  coal  underlie  the  whole  co.  In 
Sept.  1861  a  U.  force  of  about  2800  men,  under  Col.  James 
Mulligan,  occupied  the  hill  on  the  N.  E.  of  L.,  which  posi- 
tion was  fortified  and  held  against  a  C'onfed.  force  of  some 
25,000  men,  utidei-  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  the  siege  terminating 
on  the  20tli  in  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison. 
Major  Frank  J.  White  retook  the  town  Oct.  16,  capturing  60 
or  70  prisoners  and  releasing  such  of  Mulligan's  force  as 
were  found  there.  Again,  in  Oct.  1864,  the  army  of  Gen. 
Price  here  attacked  Gen.  Blunt,  who  after  a  2  hours'  resist- 
ance withdrew.     Pop.  1870,  4373  :  1880,  3996. 

l<exiii^ton,  R.  R.  .iuiic,  cap.  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
on  the  M.  branch  of  the  James  River,  35  ni.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Lynchburg.  It  has  unlimited  water-power,  and  is  the  head 
of  canal  navigation  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal.  The  celebrated  Natural  Bridge  and  the  picturesque 
Peaks  of  Otter  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Washington 
Coll.  was  founded  here  in  1798  by  George  Washington,  and 
the  Va.  Military  Inst,  established  in  1839.  The  former  was 
reorganized  after  thee,  war  as  Washington  and  Lee  Univ., 
under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Pop.  1870, 
2873:  1880,  2771. 

lieydeii,  ll'den  [anc.  Lucidiinmn  Balaroiitm  ;Yv.  Leij'le], 
an  important  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  prov.  of  S. 
Hoi.,  on  tiie  Old  Rhine,  6  m.  from  its  outlet  in  the  N.  Sea. 
It  is  intersected  by  canals.  It  was  once  a  strong  fortress, 
and  its  siege  by  the  Spaniards  in  1.573-74  made  it  famous. 
For  seven  weeks  there  was  no  bread  within  the  walls. 
At  last  the  prince  of  Orange  came  to  their  rescue.  The 
dikes  were  opened,  and  the  waters,  wliich  drowned  a  great 
number  of  the  besiegers,  carried  a  flcrt  of  2O0  l)oats  loaded 
with  provisions  to  the  city.  Now  tin-  l)astions  are  covered 
with  windmills,  and  the  citadel  and  tlie  towers  transformed 
into  storehouses.  As  a  reward  for  the  valor  the  city 
evinced  during  the  siege  the  prince  of  Orange  founded  a 
univ.  here.  An  immense  trade  in  books  developed,  and  its 
Elzevii-  eds.  are  world  renowned.    Pop.  40,799. 

Leyden  (John),  b.  in  Denholm,  Scot,  Sept.  8,  1775; 
studied  at  Edinburgh  I'niv.  ;  was  ordained  in  1798,  but  soon 
emln-aced  the  nied.  profession,  and  in  1802  obtained  an  a p- 
l)ointment  as  assistant  surgeon  in  India.  He  studied  the 
Oriental  langs.,  and  became  prof,  of  Hindostanee  in  Ft. 
William  Coll.,  Calcutta  :  afterward  was  a  judge  and  assay- 
master  at  the  mint,  and  accompanied  the  Eng.  e.\pedition 
against  Java.  Wrote  IHsloricnl  Account  of  Dikcoih'vus  and 
Trareh  in  Afr.,  an  Ffscnioi,  the  Lanr/s.  find  Lit.  oftlielndo-Chi. 
N(dion.9,  also  Poeniii  ami  lUiUad.i.    D.  Aug.  21,  1811. 

LiCyden  (Lucas  van  :  real  name  Lucas  Jacobez),  b.  at 
Leyden,  Netherlands,  in  1494 :  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Albert  Diirer.  His  genius  was  jirecocious  and 
original.  He  painted  in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass,  and  ex- 
celled in  hist.,  portrait,  and  landscape.  His  most  important 
picture  is  a  Laxt  .hnliiinriit  in  the  town  house  at  Leyden  ; 
the  Card  -  riayi'vs.  the  Yirf/'m  and  CliUil  in  the  Munich 
Gallery,  the  Portrait  of  the  Eiiip.  Ma.ebnUiaii  m  the  Belvidere 
at  Vienna,  and  the  Dencentfreim  the  Cro.s.sin  thech.  formei-ly 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris  are  remarkable.  As  an  engraver  he 
held  rank  with  Diirer  and  Marc  Antonio.    I),  in  1.5.3;?. 

licys,  lis  (John  August  Hknry),  b.  at  Antwerp  Feb.  18, 
1815 ;  at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  studio  of  Brakeleer,  his 
brother-in-law ;  exhibited  in  1833  a  picture.  Combat  of  a 
Grenadier  unth  a  Cosmck;  studied  in  Fr.  and  Hoi.,  and  on 
his  return  till  his  death,  Aug.  26, 1869,  lived  in  his  native  city. 
The  artist  took  the  subjects  for  his  canvases  from  the  hist, 
of  his  own  country  and  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
painted  with  the  fidelity  and  feeling  of  one  who  describes 
what  he  thoroughly  knows  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Wluit  he  depicts.   _  O.  B.  Frothinoha.m. 

L.'H6pUal,  lo-pe-tahl',  de  (Michel),  b.  at  Aigueperse, 
Fr.,  about  1.504;  studied  jurisprudence  ;  was  sent  bv  the  Fr. 
court  in  1547  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  became  in  15.54  pres. 
of  the  court  of  accounts,  and  in  1.560  chancellor  of  Fr.  By 
his  ability  and  Integrity  he  gained  the  respect  of  all  parties, 
but  the  measures  by  which  he  prevented  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Fr.,  and  the  circumstance  that  his 
family  became  Prot.,  made  him  suspected  by  the  Catholic 
party.    In  1.568  he  resigned  his  office.     D.  Mar.  ]:?,  1.57:1 

liia'na  [Fr.  liane],  a  name  (usually  found  in  the  plu.) 
applied  to  the  climbing  and  twining  woody  plants  which,  in 
some  tropical  countries  (as  Brazil),  entwine  themselves 
among  forest  trees.  They  belong  to  a  great  number  of 
different  natural  orders 

lif'as,  The,  a  group  of  strata  occurring  in  W  Europe 
and  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  period.  It  is  divisible  into  2 
natural  groups,  the  older  of  which  combines  the  strata  that 
are  known  as  the  Lower  and  Middle  L.,  which  are  capped 
by  a  highly  ferruginous  and  sometimes  arenaceous  lime- 
stone known  as  the  "  Marlstone."  Succeeding  to  the  Marl- 
stone  we  find  the  Fpper  L.  strata,  which  are  capped  by  the 
inferior  Oolite  limestonr  of  the  next  formation.  In  both 
Ger.  and  Eng.  L.  has  yielded  hundreds  of  perfectly  pre- 
served skeletons  of  saurians,  and  Pterodacti/tx,  from  70  to 
100  species  of  fish,  and  a  host  of  MolliLsca.  Pentacrinites 
abounded  in  the  Liassic  waters.  Crustaceans  and  FmIuho- 
derms  left  their  remains  more  sparingly,  and  corals  were 
not  so  abundantly  represented  as  in  some  other  secondary 


formations.  The  Marlst(me  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  has  of  late 
yrs.  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  iron 
ore.  This  Cleveland  Ironstone,  as  it  is  termed,  yields  on 
an  average  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron. 

L.iba'iiius,  b.  at  Antioch  in  314  or  316  ;  studied  at 
Athens,  but  acquired  his  education  principally  by  private 
study  of  the  old  (ir.  writers.  He  set  up  a  school  of  rhetoric 
at  Constantinople,  which  became  so  popular  that  the 
schools  of  the  official  teachers  were  deserted.  These 
brought  an  accusation  of  magic  against  him,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  expelled  from  the  city,  about  346.  He  went 
to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with  equal  success  for  5  yrs., 
but  when  recalled  to  Constantinople  he  was  persecuted  by 
his  rivals  and  gave  up  teaching.  Although  a  pagan,  he 
stood  in  intimate  connection  with  Julian  the  Apostate  and 
with  St.  Chrj'sostom  and  St.  Basil.  His  orations,  declama- 
tions, and  letters  have  been  pub.     D.  about  391. 

Li  belt,  lee'belt  (Karol),  b.  at  Posen  Apr.  8, 1807 ;  studied 
philos.  and  math,  at  Berlin,  where  he  gained  a  prize  for  his 
essay  De  Pantheismo,  and  acquired  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
1829 :  in  18;W  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Ostro- 
lenka  and  at  the  defence  of  Warsaw  ;  retired  after  the  failure 
of  the  revolution  to  his  estates;  founded  in  1840  the  suc- 
cessful i)eriodi(  ills  Tijgodnik  literacki  and  Rok ;  was  arrested 
in  1846  for  paiticipation  in  a  conspiracy,  but  was  liberated 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Berlin  in  1848;  was 
member  of  Slavic  cong.  at  Prague  in  1849,  and  leader  of 
the  Polish  fraction  in  second  Prus.  chamber  in  1859.  Wrote 
Philosophy  and  Criticism,  A<:sthetics.  etc. 

liiberia,  li-be're-a,  a  republic  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afr., 
founded  in  1820  by  the  Amer.  Colonization  Society,  and  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  state  in  1847,  is  situated  between 
4°  20'  and  7"  20'  N.  lat.  It  has  about  600  m.  of  coast-line,  and 
extends  back  100  m.  on  an  average.  The  shore  is  elevated 
and  rocky  in  the  S.  E.,  but  otherwise  low,  generally  sandy 
or  gravelly,  seldom  marshy.  In  the  interior  the  country 
rises  into  forest  covered  hills  and  mt. -ranges  traversed 
by  valleys.  Many  streams  flow  to  the  ocean.  The  climate 
is  thoroughly  tropical.  To  the  white  man  the  climate  is 
deadly.  The  natives,  cm  the  contrary,  are  robust,  healthy, 
and  long-lived.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  prin.  farming 
dists.  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul.  Here  the  sugar- 
cane grows  luxuriantly.  Cotton  is  indigenous,  and  yields  2 
crops  annually,  and  coffee  of  excellent  quality  is  cultivated. 
The  cereals,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  the  vege- 
tables, cabbages,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.  ; 
and  the  fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  guavas,  tamarinds,  pome- 
granates, pineapples,  Afr.  peaches,  etc.,  are  easily  raised. 
The  forests  contain  teak,  mahogany,  rosewood,  hickory, 
poplar,  several  kinds  of  gum  trees,  dyewoods,  medicinal 
shrubs,  and  different  varieties  of  useful  palms,  among  which 
is  the  nut-bearing  palm,  from  which  palm  oil  is  made.  Of 
minerals,  iron  abounds,  and  copper  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
interior.  The  total  pop.  is  estimated  at  1,0.50,000,  all  of  the 
Afr.  race.  Monrovia,  the  cap.,  has  an  estimated  pop.  of 
3000.  The  Americo-Liberians  have  a  regular  system  of 
schools,  and  are  progressing  in  all  branches  of  civilization. 
Industrial  processes  and  manufactures  have  been  started 
among  them,  and  a  lively  trade  has  sprung  up  between  the 
republic  and  the  U.  S.,  G.  Brit.,  Belg..  and  Hamburg.  Palm 
oil,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  ivory,  camwood,  arrowroot,  etc. 
are  exported  ;  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  i)owder,  and  tobacco 
are  imported.  The  public  revenue  is  estimated  to  amount 
annually  to  $85,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  $120,000.  In  Aug. 
1871  the  republic  laid  the  foundation  of  a  public  debt  by 
contracting  a  loan  of  $.500,000.  The  const,  of  the  republic  is 
modelled  after  that  of  the  U.  S.  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal.  Elections  take  place  by  ballot,  and  every  male  citi- 
zen who  possesses  real  estate  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  But 
no  white  man  can  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  none  but 
citizens  can  hold  real  estate  in  the  republic.  The  pres.  is 
elected  for  2  yrs.,  the  senators  for  4,  the  representatives  for 
2.  Each  CO.  sends  2  senators  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
1  representative  for  every  10,000  inhabs  In  Jan.  1884  Hilary 
R.  W.  Johnson,  elected  in  Mav  18H3,  assumed  office  as  pres. 

Lilbe'rius,  Saint,  a  bp.  of  Rome,  reckoned  in  the  .series 
of  popes  after  Julius  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  May  22,  .3.50. 
The  Semi-Arians  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries  (353i  and  Milan  (3.55)  they  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanasius.  L.  having  refused  to  sign  this  condem- 
nation, was  arrested  by  order  of  the  emp.  Constantius,  who, 
finding  him  resolute  in  maintaining  his  previous  attitude, 
declared  him  deposed  from  the  liishopric  of  Rome,  and  had 
Felix,  a  deacon,  consecrated  in  his  place.  In  ;3.58  L.  was  re- 
stored to  his  post  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
prin.  ladies  of  Rome.  The  Council  of  Arrainum  (convened 
in  .359)  at  first  followed  the  suggestions  of  L.  by  confirming 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  condemning  Arius,  but  finally  ac- 
cepted an  Arian  confession  of  faith  proposed  by  the  emp. 
L.  has  l)een  falsely  accused  of  having  signed  this  confession. 
He  built  the  basilica  now  called  Santa  Maria  :Maggiore.  D. 
in  .366.  and  was  succeeded  by  Damasus  I. 

Liib'erty  [Lat. /J6«r/rts,  "  freedom"],  in  the  abstract,  is 
defined  to  be  the  pov^'er  of  acting  as  you  will,  but  this  power 
is  confined  within  the  individual's  sphere  of  action.  For  an 
infinitely  perfect  being  the  highest  freedom  and  the  highest 
moral  necessity  coincide.  "  It  is  imjiossible  for  God  to  lie." 
In  the  sphere  of  the  citizen,  L.  and  rights  go  together.  The 
number  of  rights  is  the  amount  of  L.  The  free  man  can 
waive  his  rights  in  particular  cases,  but  if  the  waiver  is  per- 
petual, so  far  he  ceases  to  have  L.  Political  L.  consists  in  a 
share  of  political  power,  as  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  of 
holding  office,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  guaranties 
and  free  actions  necessary  for  their  protection.  Political  L. 
almost  of  course  has  restrictions  put  on  it,  .such  as  those  of 
age,  sex,  habitation;  and  so  a  man's  capacity  to  read  may 
determine  his  power  to  vote  :  his  old  age  may  incapacitate 
him  for  a  judge's  office,  and  the  like.  A  free  country  is  one 
where  the  fewest  of  these  limitations  exist.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  cives  ojitimo  jure  and  cives  non  oj>tiino  jure 
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(oitizeiis  eiijoyinsr  the  best  rislit,  and  tliose  enjoyin?  a  rislit 
that  is  uot  the  best),  can  never  entirely  cease  to  exist.     iSee 

KiCHTS.)  T.  D.  WOUI-SEY. 

Liberty,  on  R.  T?.,  cap.  of  I'nion  co.,  Inci..  near  the  E. 
fork  of  tlie  Wliitewater  Hiver,  5()m.  N.  W.  of  Cin..  O.,  and 
rO  ni.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis.     Pop.  IHTO.  71X1;  IKKO.  1096. 

Liberty,  on  K.  K.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Mo.,  10  m.  S.  of  Holt. 
Po)!.  W70.  KIKI;  1880.  147G. 

Liberty,  on  I{.  H.,  cap.  of  Bedford  oo.,  Va.,  2.")  m.  W.  of 
Lynihhurir.  10  ni.  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  which  rival  the 
Wliitc-  Mts.  ill  iTiaiideur.     Pop.  1870,  1208:  1880,  2191. 

Liberty  Party.     See  Parties,  Political,  of  the  F.  S. 

Liboce'drus  i^iv.  Ai/3<k.  ••teai-s,"  or  "frankincense," 
and  <>•(//•«.<,  ••  the  cedar"],  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
which  4  species  are  known—-,'  in  Xew  Zealand.  1  in  fhili, 
and  1  (L.  iJecuneiis)  in  Cal.,  where  it  was  dist'overed  by  Fre- 
mont, and  is  there  known  as  "  white  cedar."  This  is  found 
only  in  the  mts..  genei-ally  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.  or  more. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  attaininga  height  of  120  to  200  ft.,  with 
a  trunk  6  or  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  peculiar  fibrous  bark, 
nuu-li  like  tliat  of  Seipioia. 

Li'bra  [Lat.  "The  Balance"],  the  sijm  of  the  Zodiac 
which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (about  Sept. 
23).  The  constellation  Libra  has  no  verj'  remarkable  stai-s. 
It  corresponds  at  present  to  the  sigii  Sc<)rpio,  while  the  sign 
LilivM  con-esponds  to  the  constellation  Virgo. 

Libur'nia,  in  anc.  geog..  a  mountainous  dist.  of  nij-ri- 
cmn  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  present 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  Its  inliabs.  were  famous  as  sailoi-s, 
and  from  them  the  Roms.  adopted  the  small,  fast-sailing 
vessels  with  the  one  large  lateen  sail. 

Lib'ya,  the  name  which  often  was  given  by  the  ancs. 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Afr..  but  which  was  generally  ap- 
plied only  to  that  part  which  is  now  called  the  Libyan  Des- 
ert, extending  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Uarfoor,  and  consisting  of  vast  stony  terraces, 
sometimes  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  sometimes 
broken  by  oases,  Seewah  being  the  largest.—  Tfie  Lihyriiisoc- 
cupied  in  anc.  times  the  whole  X.  coast  of  Afr.  with  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  They  were  a  seafaring 
nation,  and  harassed  the  Eg\n)tians  with  continuous  inva- 
sions. At  the  pei-iod  when  the  Phcenicians  f<junded  Carthage 
and  the  Grs.  (.'yrene,  the  Libyans  seem  to  have  become  I'li- 
feebled. —  The  Libyan  .Sea,  in  anc.  geog.,  was  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  is  situated  between  the  island  of  Crete, 
the  delta  of  the  Xile.  and  the  ten-,  of  Carthage.  Si/i-tis  Major 
and  >!y)tis  Minor  were  inlets  of  the  Libyan  Sea. 

Liceu$«e  to  Trade.  In  international  law  this  license 
denotes  a  permission  given  by  a  belligerent  govt,  through  its 
agent,  such  as  a  commander  of  a  squadron,  to  trade  with 
the  enemy.  It  may  be  given  to  a  neutral  trader  or  to  a  fel- 
low-subject :  and  it  generally  specifies  the  kind  of  articles 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  the  port,  the  time,  perhaps 
the  amount.  It  may  allow  importation,  and  not  exporta- 
tion. Being  a  permissi<jn  to  do  .something  otherwise  for- 
bidden, it  is  of  strict  interpretation  ;  so  that  to  go  beyond 
its  specifications  would  sul).ject  the  vessel  and  cargo  to 
heavy  penalties,  unless  the  violation  could  be  shown  to  be 
unavoidable.  Of  course,  the  enemy  is  uot  bound  to  receive 
such  a  licensed  vessel  into  his  ports.  T.  I).  Woolsev. 

Liclieniiie,  lik'enin  [Gr.  Aetx')"',  '"  lichen  "],  or  Moss- 
Staroli  [Ger.  Moo'>s(drke],a.  substance  contained  in  li(;hens, 
constituting  in  some  cases,  as  in  tliat  of  the  so  called  Ice- 
land moss,  reindeer  moss,  hipe  de  rnche,  etc.,  nearly  the 
whole  mass.  3Iany  other  lichens  contain  similar  mucilagi- 
nous bodies.  Like  other  starch-isomeres,  it  is  converted  into 
a  gummy  or  dextrine-like  body  by  long  boiling  with  water. 
Glucose  is  formed  by  dilute  acids,  as  in  the  case  of  common 
starch,  and  strong  nitric  acid  forms  with  it  oxalic  acid. 
Iodine  does  not  blue  L.  when  pure,  as  it  does  common 
.starch,  but  forms  merely  a  yellow  stain,  as  with  cellulose. 
L.  does  not  occur  in  the  plant  in  the  cellular  or  granular 
form,  like  common  starch  ;  and  some  investigatois  have  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  it  is  properly  not  to  be  classed  with 
starch,  but  is  (■fUulo'^f.  in  a  soluble  modification.  It  is  stated 
of  late  yrs.  that  strong  alcoholic  liquors  are  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  in  extreme  X.  regions  from  these  lichens— an  art 
not  difficult  to  comprehend  or  to  carry  out. 

Liclieus,  ll'keiis  [Gr.  Aeix^i-],  are  cellular  cr\-ptogamous 
plants,  bearing  fmit  (upolhecia)  containing  free  sjxires  in 
closed  sacs  ithekes),  upon  a  thallus  containing  green  cells 
irjonidia),  and  often  al)oundingin  crystalsof  oxalateof  lime. 
They  rank  between  Algai  and  Fungi,  differing  from  the  for- 
mer In  the  fi-uit  character,  and  from  the  tliecasi>orous  groups 
of  the  latter  (Ascomycetes),  in  the  presence  of  gonidia  and 
and  in  a  great  degree  in  chemical  reactions,  the  hnnenium 
of  L.  being  usually  colored  blue  or  vinous-red  by  iodine,  but 
those  of  Fungi  yellow,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  in 
both  classes.  The  thallus  is,  however,  somcthnes  obscure, 
and  in  certain  parasitic  L.  wanting.  A  theory,  based  partly 
on  the  alleged  absence  of  connection  between"  the  medullary 
filaments  of  the  thallus  and  the  gfmidia,  has  recently  been 
maintained  by  Schwendener  and  others  that  L.  are  com- 
pound plants,  the  thallus  being  an  Alga  and  the  ajHithecia 
Fungi,  whose  mycelium  draws  nourishment  from  the  goni- 
dia. But  it  has  not  found  favor  with  liihenists.  L.  are 
found  in  all  climates  and  at  all  elevation*;,  mostly  preferring 
exposure  to  light.  They  grow  on  rocks,  by  their  decay  form- 
ing a  soil  for  liischer  vegetation  ;  on  trees'  and  on  the  earth, 
the  individuals  being  more  numerous  in  tlie  <!oliler,  anil  the 
species  in  the  warmer  i-egioiis  of  the  earth.  Some  are  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  to  theeye.  and  otiiersattain 
dimensions  of  several  ft.  They  lemain"  inactive  while  dry, 
and  vegetate  when  nunst.  and  sometimes  reach  a  great  age. 
In  the  northern  regions  they  furnish  foo<l  for  reindeer,  are 
stored  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  are  sai<l  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Bread  is  also  made  of  some  species,  and  spe- 
cies of  L'mbilicaria  (rock-tripei  have  fnnnshed  an  unpal- 
atable food  for  Arctic  travellei-s  in  time  of  need.  They  yield 
bitter  extracts,  but  are  not  poisonous. 


L.  are  divided  according  to  the  characters  of  the  apothecia 
into  3  series  :   (1)  open  (gymnocarpous),  and  (2)  closed  (an- 


giocarpous) :  and  .5  tribes 
—  viz.  1,  Parmeliacei: 
apoth.  open,  margined  by 
a  thalliue  exciple  (acutel- 
bi-forin):  2,  Lecideacei: 
apoth.  open,  margined  by 
a  proper  exciple  {paid- 
t'\forin)\  .3.  Graphidacei: 
ajVith.  with  a  proper  ex- 
ciple. elongated  {lirella- 
T'oriii) ;  4,  Caliciacei  : 
ajioth.  goblet-shaped  (cra- 
(i-rifo)m).  with  a  proper 
Families  n'  Licliens:  or,  Parmt-Iiacei;  exciple  margining  a  disk 
h.  Lecideacei ,  c.  Grapliiilacci ;  d,  compacted  of  naked 
Caliciucei ;  e,  Verrucariiicei.  spores  :  and  5.  Vekricari- 

ACEi :  apoth.  closed,  opening  only  by  a  pore  at  the  summit, 
with  an  external  proper  exci])le  (y>e/-2//(ed?'»0  suiTounding 
an  interior  envelope  Katiiphilhtcimn),  wliich  incloses  the  nu- 
cleifomi  hymenium.  \_Froiii  ong.  art.  in  J.'n  I'niv.  Cyc,  by 
Henry  Willey.1 

Licit  (Jajies),  b.  at  Fi-edericksburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  25.  1796  ;  in 
1819  was  employed  in  a  piano  manufactory  in  Phila. :  a  yr. 
later  started  in  "the  same  business  for  himself  in  Xew  York, 
and  afterward  in  various  parts  of  S.  Amer.  In  1847  he  went 
to  Cal..  taking  with  him  alwut  530.000,  which  he  invested  in 
veal  estate  in  San  Francisco,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  value 
made  him  wealthy.  Iji  1874  he  placed  his  entire  property  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to  public  and  charitable 
purposes.  The  bequests  then  made  he  changed  in  some 
lespects  in  Mav  187.5.  The  total  amount  thus  given  was 
81,70.5,000,  of  which  §700.000  were  for  an  observatory  to  be 
connected  with  the  I'niv.  of  Cal.,  Sl-"'<1.000  for  free  public  baths 
in  San  Francisco,  and  §.540,000  for  an  iiist.  to  be  called  the 
(alilornia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts.  Ff>r  himself  he  re- 
served 8500,000,  gave  his  son  §1.50.000.  and  each  of  his  rela- 
tives sums  vai-yiug  from  82000  to  §.5000.    D.  Oct.  1,  1876. 

Lieber,  lee'ber  (Francis),  LL.I)..  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18, 
18(X).     In  181.5  he  volunteered  with  2  of  his  brothers  for  tlie 
ai-my,  and  was  in  the  fight  at  l.igny.  and  seveivly  wfiunded 
at  the  battle  of  Xamur.    At  the  close  of  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign he  returned  to  liis  studies  and  joined  the  Berlin  g)Tn- 
nasium  ;  was  arrested  upon  charge  of  hostility  to  the  govt., 
and  imprisoned  for  several  months  :  after  his  discharge  with- 
out a  trial,  was  prohibited  from  studying  at  the  Prus.  univs. 
He  consequently  went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
in  1820.     Hence  he  went  to  Halle  to  continue  his  .studies,  and 
afterwai-d  to  Dresden.    While  living  there  the  Gr.  revolution 
broke  out,  and  he  resolved  to  take  parr  in  the  war.    His 
experience  is  recorded  in  his  Journal  in  Orttct.   After  suffer- 
ing great  hardships  he  embarked  at  Missoltpnghi  in  1822.  and 
1  made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  Xiebuhr.  then  Prus.  ambas- 
I  sador,  took  so  great  an  interest  in  him  that  he  invited  him 
i  to  become  the  tutor  of  liis  son.    Xiebuhr  quitted  the  em- 
bassy at  Home  in  182:1.  and  L.  returned  to  Berlin,  Xiebuhr 
I  having  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  of  Prus.  that  he 
I  should  not  be  molested.    But  he  had  hanily  arrived  in  Berlin 
I  when  lie  was  again  arrested  and  cast  into  the  slate  prison 
I  at    Koepnick.    After  some  months  he  was  liberated  :   but 
1  fearing  renewed  pei-secutiou  he  went  to  Lond.  iu  lSi5.  and 
1  resided  there  for  a  yr. 

In  1827  he  came  to  the  V.  S.  with  waiTii  i-ecommendations 

I  from  Xiebuhr.  arriving  at  Xew  York  June  20,  1827.  and  pro- 

t  ceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  took  up  liis  residence.    There 

he  commenced  the  Kncyr.  AnHriaiuu.  wXnvXx  he  completed 

in  .5  yi-s.     In  1832  he  removed  to  Xew  York,  where  he  made 

I  a  translation  of  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville"s  workon 

the  jienitentiarv  sy.stem.     While  in  Xew  York  he  received 

from  the  trustees  of  Girai-d  (.oil..  Phila.,  tlie  conimi.ssion  of 

pi-eparing  a  plan  of  education  and  instniction  for  that  inst. 

This  brought  him  to  Phila   in  18.3:1,  where  he  ivmained  2  yrs. 

In   18:1,5  lie  was  appointed  to  the  professoi-sliip  of  hist,  and 

political  economy  in  S.  C.  Coll.  at  Columbia.    He  i-eniaiiied 

there  more  tlian"20  vi-s.,  during  which  he  wrote  his  3  priii. 

works.  Manual  of  iVilitical  K//iics.  Uoal  and  Polithal  Ifettne- 

nenlic.<!,  and  Ciril  Liffrti/  and  S^lf-iiortrniiifht.    In  18.56  he 

resigned  his  professoi-ship  in   S.'c.  Coll..  and  in  1857  was 

'  ele<-ted  to  a  similar  i>rofessoi-sliip  in  Columbia  Coll.,  Xew 

York,  and  subsequently  to  the  chair  of  p<->lilical  science  in 

;  the  law  school  of  the  same  inst.,  continuing  in  the  discharge 

'  of  the  duties  of  that  position  to  the  time  of  liis  death.    Be- 

I  side  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  many  minor 
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woi'ks  of  great  value  and  able  articles  on  public  questions, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Eveniitg  Post  and  other 
papers.  During  the  c.  war  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  govt,  and  the  country,  being  frequently  summoned  to 
Wash,  by  the  sec.  of  war  for  consultation  and  advice  upon 
the  most  important  subjects.  D.  Oct.  si,  isr-,'.  [From  orig. 
art.  in.  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Hon.  M.  Russei.i.  Thavek.! 

Lilebig,  lee'big,  voii  (JrsTus).  Bahon,  b.  at  Darmstadt, 
Ger.,  May  12,  1803  ;  from  1819  to  1832  studied  natural  science 
and  chem.  at  the  nnivs.  of  Bonn  and  Erlangen,  and  from 
1822  to  1824  in  Paris;  was  appointed  prof,  of  chem.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Giessen  in  1824.  Here  he  resided  from  1824  to  1852 ; 
established  a  laboratory  for  practical  chem.,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Ger.,  and  made  his  lecture-room  the  centre  of  the 
study  of  chem.  In  18.52  he  removed  to  Munich  as  prof,  of 
chern.  at  the  univ.  and  director  at  the  chem.  laboratory.  In 
1860  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Munich, 
and  in  1861  foreign  member  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
His  works,  mostly  relating  to  practical  chem.,  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  one  which  has  contributed  most  to  introduce 
chemical  truths  and  spread  sound  views  with  respect  to 
their  importance  in  every-day  life  is  his  Cheniische  Briefe, 
translated  intoEng.  under  the  title  Familiar  LeKei'S  on  Chem. 
His  meat  extract  is  now  extensively  used,  and  so  is  his  Siippe 
fur  Sduglinge  ("  baljy  soup "'}.    D.  Apr.  18,  1873. 

Iilecfitens^tein,  leek'ten-stine,  a  small  principality, 
practically  though  not  formally  belonging  to  Austria,  com- 
prising an  area  of  68  sq.  m.,  with  9124  inliabs.,  and  situated 
between  Tyrol  and  Switz..  on  the  ITpper  Rhine.   Cap.  Vaduz. 

Eilege,  leej  [Fr.  Liege;  Dut.  Luijk ;  Ger.  Lfittichi,  town 
of  Belg.,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  regions  of  the  country, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ourthe.  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  by  several  detached 
forts.  The  older  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  lined  with  tall,  gloomy  houses :  the  more 
recent  parts  are  very  fine.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  13th  century ; 
the  ch.  of  St.  Martin,  burned  in  1312,  rebuilt  in  1.542 ;  the  ch. 
of  St.  Jacques :  the  Palais  de  Justice,  built  in  Renaissance 
style  1508-26.  The  univ.  was  founded  in  1817.  The  region 
around  L.  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron ;  the  mines  are  run  even 
under  the  city  and  the  river.  The  products  are  very  varied 
— cotton  goods,  cloths,  straw  hats,  chemicals,  etc.— but 
iron,  especially  as  guns,  cannon,  and  machinery,  is  theprin. 
branch  of  manufactures  in  L.     Pop.  121,787. 

Lien,  le'en  [Fr.  "bond"].  The  word  lien,  as  a  legal 
term,  is  used  in  so  many  unlike  senses  at  the  present  day 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  it.  In  one  class  of  cases  it  is 
simply  a  right  to  retain  possession  of  a  chattel  until  some 
demand  is  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  person  thus  detaining. 
In  all  other  classes  it  is  a  charge  or  incumbrance  upon  either 
lands  or  chattels  which  are  not  retained  in  the  possession  of 
the  creditor,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  some  demand, 
with  power  to  enforce  the  claim  by  a  judicial  pi'oceeding 
resulting  in  a  sale  of  the  thing  and  a  payment  of  tlie  demand 
from  the  proceeds.  L.  exist  either  as  the  result  of  some  gen. 
rule  of  the  law,  or  they  may  arise  from  the  stipulations  of 
an  express  agreement.  Those  which  are  created  by  tlie 
operation  of  law  are— I.  Common-Law  L.  ;  II.  Equitable  L. ; 
III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  L. ;  IV.  Statutory  L. 

I.  Common-Law  Lieria.— The  essence  of  the  common-law 
L.  is  the  possession,  of  the  thing  over  which  it  extends.  It 
consists  in  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  retain  in  his  own  pos- 
session the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  until  some  debtor 
demand  is  paid  by  their  owner.  In  order  that  the  right 
should  arise  at  all,  the  possession  must  be  lawful  and  valid. 
When  possession  is  voluntarily  surrendered  the  L.  is  gone. 
Common-law  L.  are  either  o/v^iwory  (sometimes  called  spe- 
cial) or  general.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  or  special  L.  the 
debt  or  demand  must  be  due  for  services  rendered  to  or 
about  the  very  articles  themselves  which  are  subject  to  it ; 
while  in  that  of  the  general  L.  the  debt  or  demand  may  be 
for  a  gen.  balance  due  for  former  services  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, rendered  in  respect  of  other  goods  of  the  same  owner. 
They  arise  in  all  cases  of  bailments  for  hire,  and  also  in  cer- 
tain other  employments  which,  though  not  strictly  bail- 
ments, require  that  the  articles  in  connection  with  which 
the  service  is  rendered  should  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  person  employed. 

II.  Equitable  Liens.— The  L.  which  belong  to  tliis  class  were 
created,  and  are  exclusively  enforced,  by  courts  of  equity. 
In  them  possession  is  not  an  essential  element,  and  payment 
of  the  demand  secured  can  be  directly  enforced  by  their 
means.  An  et|uitable  L.  is  therefore  a  charge  or  incum- 
brance upon  property  not  in  the  possession  of  the  creditor, 
and  it  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  and  a  decree  made 
therein,  ordering  a  sale  of  the  subject-matter  and  payment 
of  the  debt  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  instances  of  such  L. :  (1)  The  L.  of  a  vendor  or 
grantor  of  land  as  security  for  the  unpaid  purchase  price  ; 
(2)  of  a  vendee,  under  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  for 
the  purchase-price  which  he  has  prepaid  ;  (3)  of  creditors  or 
legatees  on  land  devised  subject  to  a  charge  upon  it  for  the 
payment  of  debts  or  legacies  ;  (4)  that  arising  from  deposit 
of  title-deeds  ;  (5)  of  a  mortgage  in  an  ordinary  mortgage  of 
lands,  and  of  chattels  in  some  States. 

III.  Maritime  or  AihniraUy  Liens.—The'S.e  are  created  by 
the  law  which  is  administered  in  courts  of  admiralty.  In 
their  gen.  natin-e  they  reseml)le  the  equitable  L.  They  con- 
stitute a  charge  upon  the  thing,  even  though  in  the  custody 
of  its  owner,  and  often  follow  it  into  other  countiies  and 
into  the  hands  of  subsequent  purchasers.  These  L.  may 
attach  to  the  vessel,  to  the  cargo,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  each, 
and  to  the  freight  earned  by  the  ship.  Purely  maritime  L. 
are  enforceable  by  a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty, which  results  in  a  sale  and  payment  out  of  the 
proceeds. 

IV.  Statutory  Liens.— Ta  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  various  other  L.  entirely  created  or  regulated  by  statute. 


In  many  of  the  States,  and  probably  in  most,  a  L.  is  given  by 
statute  to  mechanics,  builders,  and  furnishers  of  materials 
upon  the  Iniildings  constructed  or  repaired  Ijy  them,  in  oi-der 
to  .secure  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  and  the  price 
of  the  work  and  labor  done.  The  provisions  of  the  statutes 
regulating  such  L.  are  so  various  and  conflicting  that  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  enumerate  them. 

L.  created  by  express  agreements  depend  upon  the  stipu- 
lations which  the  parties  enter  into,  and  admit  of  no  gen. 
classification.  John  Norton  Pomerov. 

Liit'e.     See  Bioi.ofiv,  I>y  Prop.  Theodore  Gill,  M.  D. 

liile  Assurance  is  the  guarantying  of  money  contin- 
gently on  human  life.  The  guaranty  is  given  by  an  associa- 
tion or  corporation  called  a  life  assurance  company,  and  is 
contained  in  a  written  instrument  termed  a  policy  of  a.ssii?-- 
ance  ;  the  person  on  whose  life  or  death  payment  of  the  sum 
assured  is  made  dependent  is  the  per.'-on  ir/iose  life  is  nss^ired, 
and  the  one  to  whom  the  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  who  is 
responsible  to  the  company  for  the  premiums,  is  the  assured 
ov  policy  holder ;  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  assui-ance 
is  the  premium. ;  the  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any  given 
yr.,  to  the  per.son  whose  life  is  assured,  is  the  risk. 

A  L.  A.  company  may  be  proprietary,  mutnal.  or  mixed. 
A  proprietary  or  stock  company  is  one  formed  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  subscribe  a  capital.  A  miitucd  company  is 
an  association  of  persons,  each  of  whom  is  an  assurer  as 
well  as  assured.  A  mixed  company  is  one  formed  upon  a 
combination  of  the  principles  of  the  two  prei'eding.  The 
chance  of  life  or  death,  the  "risk,"  is  determined  from  a 
table  of  mortality.  This  is  a  table  which  shows,  for  each  yr. 
of  life  from  birth  to  the  highest  age  attainable,  how  many 
pcr.sons  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the  beginning  of  any 
yr.  die  by  the  end  of  it.  Policies  of  assurance  are  of  various 
kinds.  The  chief  are  whole  life,  endowment,  endowment 
assurance,  term,  joint  life,  annuity,  survi-vor.ship  annuity. 

I.  A  whole-life  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  yr.  in  which  he  may  die. 
The  net  premium  may  be  paid  in  several  ways.  First,  in  one 
single  payment  in  advance,  known  as  the  net  single  premium ; 
secondly,  in  equal  annual  premiums  continued  for  life. 

II.  A  term  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company  agrees 
to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified  amount 
of  money  at  the  end  of  the  yr.  in  which  he  may  die,  provid- 
ed Ills  death  should  occur  within  a  certain  number  of  yrs. 
named  in  tiie  policy. 

III.  An  endowment  policy  is  one  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  a  specified  amount  to  the  assured  at  a  certain 
future  period  if  he  should  then  be  alive  to  receive  it. 

IV.  An  endowment  assurance  policy  is  one  in  which  the 
company  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated  .sum  of  money  at  a  cer- 
tain future  period  in  case  the  person  on  whose  life  assurance 
is  made  should  then  be  alive,  or  at  his  death  if  that  should 
hai>pen  l)efc»re  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

V.  A  joint-life  policy  is  a  conti'act  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
on  the  death  of  one  of  two  or  more  persons  named,  on  the 
joint  contiiuumce  of  whose  lives  assurance  is  made. 

VI.  Annuily.—Th\'!i  is  a  contract  in  which  a  company  agrees 
to  pay  a  given  sum  annually  in  consideration  of  a  gross  sum 
paid  at  once  by  the  annuitant. 

VII.  A  surviiorship  annuity  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied aniuiity  to  a  nominee  during  his  survivorship  of  the  per- 
son on  whose  life  assurance  is  made. 

Tontine  Diridend  or  Savings  Fund  Policy.— The  holders 
of  such  policies  constitute  a"  class  by  themselves  ;  they  do 
not  participate  in  profits  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
number  of  yrs. ;  in  case  of  death  before  the  dividend  period 
begins,  the  representatives  of  the  assured  will  receive  the 
sum  secured  by  the  policy  ;  no  surrender  value  will  be  al- 
lowed to  any  one  who  may  relinquish  his  policy,  and  no 
dividend  will  be  credited  to  such  policies  as  may  become 
claims  before  the  dividend  period  arrives  ;  all  profits  accru- 
ing from  every  source  within  the  class  are  reserved  till  the 
arrival  of  the  dividend  period  ;  the  accumulated  dividends 
are  then  to  be  equitably  divided  among  such  policies  as  are 
then  actually  in  force. 

Forfeiture  or  Lapse.— In  all  kinds  of  policy,  in  which  the 
continuance  of  life  is  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  a  company, 
there  are  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  the  assured,  vio- 
lation of  which  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  policy.  Such 
conditions  are  with  reference  to  limits  of  travel  and  resi- 
dence, to  certain  hazardous  occupations,  to  death  by  suicide 
or  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  law,  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  and  declarations  made  in  the  application 
for  the  policy,  and  to  the  prompt  payment  of  the  premiums 
on  or  before  the  day  or  days  on  which  they  faft  due.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Van  Amringe.] 

Life'lioats,  boats  constructed  for  the  escape  of  persons 
from  vessels  wrecked  or  in  jeopardy.  The  inventor  of  the 
modern  L.  was  Lionel  Lukens,  who  on  Nov.  2,  1785,  secured 
an  Eng.  patent  on  his  improvements  :  "To  the  outsides  of 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  ccmimon  or  of  any  other  form  are 
projecting  gunnels  sloping  from  the  top  of  the  common  gun- 
nel in  a  faint  curve  toward  the  water,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  oars  in  rowing,  and  from  the  extreme  projection  (which 
may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  size  and  use  the 
boat  or  vessel  is  intended  for)  returns  to  the  side  in  a  faint 
curve  at  a  proper  distance  above  the  water-line.  These 
projecting  guimels  may  be  made  solid,  of  any  light  materials 
that  will  repel  water,  or  hollow  and  water-tight,  or  of  cork, 
and  covered  with  thin  wood,  canvas,  leather,  tin,  or  any 
other  light  metal,  mixture,  or  composition."  Lukens  also, 
proposed  that  '"the  spaces  under  the  seats  be  made  water- 
tight or  filled  with  cork,  and  a  false  metal  keel  fitted." 
His  invention  was  neglected  and  disregarded.  But  in  1789 
Henry  Greathead  presented  a  plan  which  met  with  gen.  suc- 
cess. It  was  almost  an  imitation  of  Lukens's  invention. 
About  1805  Christopher  Wilson  proposed  to  make  the  gun- 
nels hollow  and  to  divide  them  into  compartments,  so  that 
injury  to  one  portion  would  leave  the  other  intact.    The 
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same  principle  is  embraced  in  the  Amer.  L.  of  Joseph 
Francis,  which  are  made  of  sheet-metal,  and  are  adopted 
at  the  34  life-stations  on  our  coasts.  Many  alleged  improve- 
ments in  L.  have  been  brought  forward.  For  example. 
Fig.  1, 


Fackrell's  Lifeboat, 
Fackrells  L.,  projected  during  the  yr.  1874,  embraces  the 
principle  of  the  Greenlander's  kyack,  the  passengers  being 
placed  in  circular  openings  formed  in  the  closed  deck  or  top 
of  the  boat,  and  closely  packed  around  the  middle  by  suitable 
Fig.  2. 


Francis's  Lif;-car. 
water-proof  material.    The  life-car  is  a  kind  of  boat,  closed 
in  on  top,  and  designed  to  be  drawn  through  the  surf  be- 
tween the  vessel  and  the  shore.    In  order  to  do  this  a  hawser 
is  stretched  from  one  point  to  the  other ;  the  car  is  attached 
to  the  hawser  by  rings  provided  on 
the  free  ends  of  suspending  chains 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  car.    A  line 
attached  to  each  extremity  of  the 
car  enables  it  to  be  drawn  to  and  fro. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by 
Prof.  J.^mes  A.  Whitney,  LL.B.] 

lilfe  Insurance.  See  Life  As- 
si-RANCE  and  also  Jurisprudexce, 
Medical. 

Ijife-Preserver,  a  small  buoy 
designed  for  attachment  to  the  per- 
son, and  made  either  of  canvas  or 
other  fabric  stuffed  with  cork,  or  of 
india-rubber  and  inflated  with  air. 
For  most  forms  of  L.-P.  cork  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Annular  Life  -  Preserver/!  are  large 
rings,  either  of  inflated  rubber  or  cork- 
stuffed  canvas,  the  hole  in  the  centre 
receiving  the  waist  of  the  wearer,  the 
device  being  worn  beneath  the  arms. 

Block  Life  -  Preserveri'.—Covaxa'jwXy 
made  of  blocks  of  cork  inclosed  in 
canvas.  2  blocks  being  hinged  to- 
gether by  a  se\vn  joint  in  the  fabric. 

Life-Floats.— MoWow  drums,  provid- 
ed with  straps  and  buckles  for  attach- 
ing the  apparatus  to  the  person. 

Life-preserving  Mattresses.— In  one  the  mattress  has  the 
Fjo.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Peck's  life-preserving 
Mattress. 


Mrs.  Cogswell's  llfe-preservini;  Jacket, 
usual  wooden  side-pieces,  but  is  constructed  with  an  upper 
and  lower  thickness  of  canvas-cased  cork,  between  which 


are  placed  one  or  more  air-filled  mattresses.  Another  and 
smaller  mattress  (J.  F.  Peck's,  1874)  is  designed  to  be  folded 
upon  the  front  and  back,  with  the  ends  held  in  place  by 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer. 

Life-preserving  jackets  may  be  of  either  inflated  india-rub- 
'ber  or  cf)rk.  Air-filled  jackets  were  known  as  long  ago  as 
1724,  and  cork  jackets  were  used  by  the  Pioms..  but  both  vari- 
eties have  been  much  improved  in  modem  times.  The  cork 
jacket  invented  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  f 'ogswell 
of  New  York  (1873»  is  constructed  with 
supplemental  floats  at  front  and  back, 
which  depend  like  the  skirts  of  a  coat 
except  when  the  wearer  is  in  the  water, 
when  the  floats  rise  by  their  own  buoy- 
ancy against  the  breast  and  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  thereby  assist  the  usual 
jacket-portion  in  their  flotative  action  : 
a  belt  stuffed  with  granulated  cork  is 
attached  to  the  waist  of  the  jacket,  and 
the  arms  and  collar  are  also  filled  with 
the  same  material,  quilted  in  to  keep 
it  in  place. 

Life-]>reservinff  Tro'isers. — These  com- 
prise trousers,  boots,  and  annular  life- 
preserver,  all  in  one.  and  the  first  pro- 
jectorof  them  appears  to  have  been  Mr. 
J.  Macintosh,  whose  patent  was  dated 
Nov.  n,  1837.    The  wearer,  placing  his 
feet  and  legs  in  a  pair  of  sack-like  pan- 
taloons closed  at  the  lower  extremities, 
brought  the  air  or  cork-stuffed  annulus 
/     /        \      J  up  beneath  his  armpits,  his  trunk  being 
y"     j   ^s^//    inclosed  within  a  .sack-like  body  con- 
^ — '     •-^»^=-  /yU   necting  the  annulus  to  the  trousers. 
Macintosh's  llfe-prcserv-  ^I^p-fff^'V"^  .S'v^T^. -The  recent  suc- 
ine  Trousers  '^^^^  "^  Capt.  Paul  Boyton  in  crossmg 

the  Brit.  Channel  in  an  air-filled  water- 
proof dress  has  given  to  this  variety  of  life-preservers  a 
prominence  never  before  attained.    The  apparatus  used  by 
Fig.  4  Boj'ton  was  that  patented  by 

Clark  S.  Merriman  of  Vallisca. 
la..  July  16, 1872.  and  its  object, 
as  set  forth  by  the  inventor,  "is 
to  provide  a  water-proof  life- 
preserving  dress  sufficiently  in- 
flated with  air  to  sustain  the 
weight  required,  while  the 
limbs  are  allowed  full  freedom 
of  action  in  swimming :  and 
the  vital  heat  is  retained  in 
the  body,  the  intervention  tif 
a  stratum  of  air  between  the 
body  and  the  dress  acting  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat."'  The 
dress  is  made  of  india-rubber, 
and  comprises  a  head-dress, 
jacket,  and  trousers,  the  whole 
so  connected  as  to  form  an  air- 
tight suit  which  can  be  inflated, 
like  an  ordinary  india-rubber 
life-preserver,  with  the  breath. 
Boyton  is  stated  to  have  at- 
tached a  sail  to  the  suit  to  as- 
sist his  progress  while  at  sea. 

Life- preserving  Buckets  are 
made  buoyant  with  cork.    So 
also  are  stools,  or  the  latter 
may  be  made  hollow  and  tight 
merely,  and  air-filled.    Among 
the  curiosities  of  life-preserv- 
ers may  be  mentioned  Scho- 
fleld's  tl8tj3K  in  which  an  an- 
nular float  is  provided  for  at- 
i    tachment  to  the  head.     The 
~   float    has   a  mouthpiece    and 
-  pipe,  through  which  the  wearer 
Merriman's  life-preserving  Suit,    is  e-xpected   to   breathe   wl^n 
^  "  entirely     submerged.      [From 

orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Jas.  A.  Whitney.  LL.B.) 

Life-Rafts.  In  the  absence  of  boats,  a  raft  made  of 
spars,  doors,  etc.  is  the  oldest  craft  of  the  shipwrecket). 
The  most  feasible  of  rafts  are  such  as  combine  some  ordi- 
nary use,  as  that  of  a  mattress,  settee,  bench,  or  the  like, 
with  those  of  a  life-preserver  on  a  large  scale.    Among  the 


H.  B.  Mountain's  Life  ratX. 

most  recent  of  these  is  that  of  H.  B.  Mountain  dSTSi,  in 
which  a  water-proof  canvas  sack  has  its  lateral  eilges  se- 
cured along  the  centres  of  2  mattresses  in  such  manner  a.s 
to  provide  an  open  chamber  between  them  capable  of  hold- 
ing several  persons,  wiiile  the  downward  strain  upon  the 
mattresses  being  exerted  centrally  and  longitudinally  there- 
on, insures  their  retention  in  a  horizontal  position. 

liiglit   IGer.  lichl ;    Lat.  liij; ;  Gr.  \(vk<k:    Sans.  /ok.U> 
"  look  "  or  "  see ''],  the  medium  of  vision  and  the  subject  <«f 
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the  science  of  optics.  Two  theories  have  been  maintained 
in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  L.,  either  of  which  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  very  illustrious  names.  Accordins  to  the 
first  of  these,  L.  is  a  material  emanation  tlirown  off  by  the 
luminous  body,  and  its  particles  constantly  traverse  and 
fill  the  entire  illuminated  space,  so  lon|r  as  the  source  con-" 
tiiuies  unexhausted.  Accordinj?  to  the  second,  there  is  no 
transfer  of  inatler  from  the  source  of  L.  to  the  surrounding 
region,  but  there  h  a  transfer  of  force  throush  the  medium 
of  an  elastic  fluid  which  fills  all  space,  aTid  whose  molecules 
in  contac't  with  the  luminous  body,  beins  disturbed  by  that 
body,  transmit  the  disturbance  "to  those  more  remote  by 
means  of  undulations  which  succeed  each  other  uninter- 
ruptedly until  the  cause  which  produced  them  ceases  to  act. 
The  first  of  these  3  hypotheses  seems  to  liave  been  of  very 
early  origin.  It  received  the  sanction  of  Newton,  and  was 
made  by  him  tlie  basis  of  his  reasoninjfs  in  regard  to  optical 
phenomena.  It  is  hence  commonly  called  the  Newtonian 
theory.  Until  an  advanced  period  in  the  present  century  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  generally  accei)ted  the<")ry. 
Laplace,  in  his  great  work  on  celestial  mechanics,  has  found- 
ed all  his  investigations  in  regard  to  aberration  and  astro- 
nomical refraction  upon  it.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  its 
advocates— if  there  remain  any  who  adhere  to  it  still — that 
it  presents,  even  before  we  follow  it  into  its  applications  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  it,  many 
serious  difficulties.  But,  if  objections  of  this  description  to 
the  material  theory  of  L.  did  not  exist,  the  impossil)ility  <if 
tiiiding  in  it  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  which  have  presented  tliemselves  in  the  later 
progress  of  optical  discovery,  would  be  conclusive  against 
it ;  while  the  opposing  theory  finds  in  these  very  phenomena 
its  strongest  recommendation  to  acceptance.  (See  Optics, 
Color,  Dispersion,  Rainbow,  Heflection,  Kefraction, 
.Spectroscope,  Spectrum,  Thin  Plates  (CVilors  of),  Undu- 
LATORY  Theory  of  Light,  Photography,  etc.) 

¥.  A.  P.  Barnart). 

Liiglit'foot  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Kng., 
Mar.  \W2  ;  ed.  at  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  took  orders  in 
the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  minister  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire  and 
at  Ashley;  was  identified  with  the  Presbs.  during  the  c.  war ; 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  1643  ; 
l)ecame  in  the  same  yr.  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  16.53  rector  of  Much-Munden.  and  in  16.55  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Univ.  at  Cambiidge.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mastership,  but  it  was  subsequently 
restored  to  him,  and  he  also  obt.iined  a  canonry  at  Ely.  He 
was  probably  tlie  most  learned  Heb.  scholar  that  Eng.  has 
ever  pi'oduced,  and  his  Ilonx  Hebraiav  el  Talmi/dicce  is  still 
a  standard  authority  for  the  illustration  of  the  Gospels  by 
means  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.    D.  Dec.  6, 1675. 

Liloiitroot  (Joseph  Barber),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liverpool  in 
1838,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1851  ;  became  a 
fellow  in  18.53,  tutor  in  1857,  Hulsean  divinity  prof,  in  1861, 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1871,  and  bp.  of  Durham  in  1879.  Has 
written  commentaries  on  several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
with  a  revised  tir.  text :  has  edited  the  7'//v*  Kjiisths  to  the 
Corinthians  of  St.  Clement  of  Home,  and  has  written  articles  in 
magazines,  of  which  the  most  notable  were  directed  against 
an  anonymous  work  on  Siipernutural  Reli'jion. 

Li^lit-lioiij^e  Constriiotioii.  A  sea  light  mav  be  de- 
fined as  a  light  so  moditied  and  directed  as  to  present  to  tlie 
mariner  an  appearance  which  shall  at  once  enable  him  to 
judgeof  his  position  during'-  the  night,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sightof  a  landmark  would  do  during  the  day.  As  the  mar- 
iner's eye  is  usually  assumed  to  lie  15  ft.  above  the  sea-level 
—  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  4.443  m.— we  mu.st  add  this 
distance  to  that  corresponding  to  the  elevation  of  the  light, 
to  ascertain  its  range  of  visibility.  Hence,  a  light  100  ft. 
lugh  would  have  a  range  of,  say,  16  nautical  m.  Should  the 
light  be  established  upon  a  submerged  shoal,  this  elevation 
can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  a  solid  material  structure 
as  a  light -hvarer. 

The  first  light-bearimi:  tower  of  which  we  have  record 
(built  by  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus  about  b.  r.  3(X»  figures  as  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  of  the  ancs.  Taking  the 
luime,  "tapo!,  of  the  small  ishuKt  in  the  bav  of  Alexandria  on 
which  it  was  built,  it  has  originated  the  generic  name  (Lat. 
phar>ifi ;  Pr.  phm-e  ;  It.  and  ^p.  faros),  in  the  classical  langs., 
lor  "  light-house  ;"  and  even  in  Eng.  the  word  pharo  was 
once  used.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  "aids  to  naviga- 
tion" were  meagre  indeed,  and  the  earliest  tower  which 
claims  attention  is  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  built  (15&4-1610) 
on  a  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  The  tower,  197 
ft.  high,  of  imposing  architectural  design,  is  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  a  high  sea-wall  on  a  periphery  of  134  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, along  the  inner  face  of  which  are  the  keeper's  apart- 
ments. There  are  other  essentials  to  the  tower  beside  that 
of  lir/hi-bearin(/  — viz.  that  the  light  be  accessible  to  the 
"keeper,"  and  that  there  be  " apartments  "  not  onlv  for 
the  keeper's  residence,  but  for  preserving  the  supplie's  for 
Ids  needs  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the  light.  The  earlier 
L.-H.  C.  were  confined  exclusively  to  convenient  locations 
on  the  land.  For  such  sites  the  essentials  are  easily  fulfilled. 
A  simple  hollow  tower  bears  on  its  summit  the  illuminating 
apparatus.  An  internal  stairway  constitutes  the  means  of 
access,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  furnishes  space 
for  storage  of  oil  and  other  supplies,  the  keeper's  dwelling 
being  usually  a  detached  building. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  open-sea  navigation  it  became 
apparent  that  thei'e  were  dangers  which  constructions  on 
terra-firma  could  not  palliate.  Isolated  rocks  or  sunken 
reefs  distant  from  the  mainland  are  such.  The  most  noted 
case  is  that  of  the  Eddystone,  in  which  was  first  applied  the 
high  art  of  the  engineer  to  estal)lishing  on  this  contracted 
rock  a  stable  tower  and  a  permanent  beacon.  At  a  locality 
where  the  mere  process  of  construction  was  so  dilficult,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  first  of  3  successive  structures  was  car- 
ried away.  Sounder  engineering  principles  prevailed  in  the 
construction  of  the  second.    The  external  shell,  a  frustum 


of  a  sliglitly  tapering  cone,  was  of  lieavy  timbers,  fitted  to- 
gether as  are  tlie  staves  of  a  brewer's  vat,  and  fastened 
down  by  strong  iron  dovetail  ties  leaded  into  the  rock.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  was  loaded  to  half  its  height,  with 
well-fitted  stones,  solid  for  '/.•;  the  height,  and  leaving  (to 
above  limit)  only  space  f<jr  staircase  7reU  above  the  solid 
part.  This  work  .stood  for  47  yrs.,  and  finally  owed  its  de- 
struction to  fire  (1775).  Then,  at  last,  the  task  was  taken 
up  in  its  true  aspect  of  a  great  engineering  problem,  with 
the  clear  perception  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  pronounced 
,'<tone,  both  from  its  weight  and  other  qualities,  to  be  the 
proper  material.  The  first  stone  was  laid  June  12,  17.57.  and 
the  last  Aug.  34,  17.59.  The  tower  measures  68  ft.  in  height 
and  36  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  level  of  the  first  entire  course, 
and  the  diameter  under  the  cornice  is  15  ft.  The  fir.st  13  ft. 
of  the  tower  form  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  the  stones 
are  united  by  means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetailed  joints,  and 
oak  trenails.  Another  one  has  since  been  built,  about  130  ft. 
S.  of  this  one.  The  sub.seqtient  structures  of  "  Bell  Rock  " 
(1808-11),  .situated  in  the  channel-way  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and  "Skerryvore"  (1*38),  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Argyllshire,  Scot.,  are  only  inferior  to  the  Ed- 
dystone in  fame.  Other  "  rock  light-houses  "  deserve  men- 
tion—?.</.  "Bishop  Rock"  (18.53).  off  the  Scilly  Islands; 
"  The  Small  Rocks."  entrance  to  Bristol  (banner;  "  Hanois 
Rocks"  (1863),  Island  of  Aldernev ;  "Barges  d'Olonne" 
(1861),  W.  coast  of  Fr. ;  "  Ileaux  de  Brehat "  (1835),  N.  coast 
of  Fr.  ;  "  Wolf's  Rock  "  (1869),  off  Land's  End,  Eng.  ;  and 
"Alada  Reef  "  (186.5),  Bay  of  Bengal.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

lilglit-Uouse  Illuiniiiati4»ii.    For  centuries  the  only 
KiG   1.  Fig.  2. 
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Hiirizfintal  Soctir.n.  Vertical  Section. 

means  employed  to  warn  the  mariner  at  night  of  his  ap- 
proach to  land  was  the  maintenance  of  simple  wood  or  coal 
Fig.  3. 


Illuminating  apparatus  for  Light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  TT.  S. 
fires  on  the  summits  of  prominent  headlands.    The  first  real 
advance  made  in  L.-H.  I.  was  in  the  introduction  of  oil 
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lamps  and  reflectors.  The  lamps  had  flat  wicks,  and  gave  a 
jioor  liirht  at  best  :  the  reflectors  were  segments  of  spheres, 
and  merely  reflected  without  i)aralle!izing  the  rays  :  conse- 
sequently  tlie  change  in  tlie  system  at  first  met  with  little 
favor.  In  17S.'?  M.  Teulere,  engineer  of  the  dist.  of  Bordeaux, 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  defects  of 
the  system,  and  devising  remedies  therefor.  He  pro])osed  3 
improvements  :  Fuf/,  in  the  reflector  itself,  by  making  it 
l)araboloidal.  instead  of  spherical,  and  placing  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  in  its  focus.  Asa,seco/id  improvement  he  proposed 
to  use  lamps  with  cylindrical  wicks,  supplying  air  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  flame  as  well  as  to  the  outside.  The  (hird  im 
provement  proposed  was  in  the  useOf  flashing  or  eclipse 
lights.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  placing  several 
lights  with  their  reflectors  on  the  outside  of  a  polyhedral 
frame,  and  revolving  the  latter  about  its  vertical  axis  by 
clockwork.  This  character  of  light,  formerly  called  rerotiing, 
is  now  known  as  thefashiiifj  light.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent 
horizontal  and  vertical  sections  through  the  axis  of  a  para- 
boloidal  reflector.  Fig.  3  represents  an  apparatus  for  a 
floating-light,  such  as  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  on  board 
tlie  light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  The  system  of 
Teulere  marks  the  first  real  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
the  illumination  of  lighthouses,  and  after  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  its  advantages  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  all 
civilized  maritime  nations,  and  continued  in  use  until  the 
later  invention  of  the  lenticular  system  of  Fresnel. 

Augustiu  Fresnel  was  the  first  to  pi'opose  and  put  in  suc- 
cessful operation  the  lens  or  dioiitric  system  as  a  means  of 
illuminating  light-houses.  His  system  is  based  on  the  opti- 
cal principle  of  the  convex  lens,  that  rays  of  light  emitted 


FresTiel's  apparatus,  designed  for  the  Cordouan. 

from  a  luminous  point  at  its  principal  focus,  striking  the 
lens,  are  refracted  in  passing  through  it,  and  but  for  the 


Fig.  5. 


effects  of  spherical  aberra 
tion  would  emerge  in  a  di- 
rection paiallel  to  its  axis. 
In  the  previous  system  the 
rays  of  light  had  been  ap 
proximately  parallelized 
by  reflection.  Fresnel  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  means  of  re 
fraction.  The  necessity  of 
having  at  the  focus  of  the 
lens  a  powerful  light,  led 
to  the  no  less  important  in 
vention  of  the  four-wicked 
mechanical  lamp. 

Another  apparatus  con- 
structed   by  Fresnel   was 
that    which    jiroduced    a 
fixed  light  varied  by  flashes 
at  regular  intervals.    This 
he  made  by  establishing  on 
the  outside  of  an  <n-(lina- 
ry  fixed  light  apparatus  a 
subsidiary  one  wliicii   re- 
volved around  the  other. 
It    had    2  dioptric   panels 
composed       of      vertical 
prisms  held  in  a  frame,  by  • 
means  of  which  portions., 
of  the  light  diverging  nni-  _ 
formly  over    the    horizon 
were  united  into  beams  of 
pai'allel  rays.    Fig.  5  repre- 
sents a  iila'n  and  section  of         Frcsnel's  apparatus  for  a  liifht 
this  apparatus.        Shortly  A^^''-  ^'"''^'^  ^y  fi^'-'^h'-'s. 

before  his  death  he.  conniienced  the  execution  of  a  fourth- 
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order  apparatus,  embodying  a  most  important  improvement 
for  parallelizing  the  rays  He 
did  this  by  means  of  totally 
reflecting  "catadioptiic  rings, 
3  of  which  he  arranged  below 
and  5  above  the  central  drum  ; 
the  latter  foi-med  a  dome, 
through  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  lamp  -  chimney 
jiassed.  Up  to  18-19  the  flash- 
ing-light apparatus  had  been 
constructed  either  with  metal- 
lic reflectors  or  horizontal 
catadioptric  rings  (the  rings 
are  called  so  from  the  fact 
that  the  light  in  passing 
through  them  undergoes  both 
leflection  and  refraction) 
alxive  and  below  the  centi-al 
dioptric  drum.  The.se  reflect- 
< 'IS  and  catadioptric  rings pro- 
duced  a  fixed  light  more  or 
le-s  dim.  which  could  be  seen 
between  the  flashes,  so  that, 
ill  fact,  the  light  had  the  same 
appearance  as  that  of  a  fixed 
light  varied  by  flashes.  Thom- 
as Stevenson  de\ised  a  plan 
to  do  away  with  the  metallic 
reflectoi-s  and  horizontal  to- 
tally reflecting  rings,  and  to 
increase  the  Intensity  of  the 
flashes  by  concentrating  all 
the  available  light  in  the  flash 
it.self.  Hence  the  name  holo- 
photal.  Fig.  6  represents  a 
first  -  order  holophotal  appa- 
ratus. 

The   Fr.  engineers   of   the 
light-house  service  give  more 
attention    to   increasing   the 
First-order  liolophot.d  cata-       duration  than  the  intensity  of 
dioptr  c  apparatus.  the    flashes    of    the    flashing 

lights.  An  apparatus,  for  instance,  composed  of  8  lenticular 
panels  revolves  about  the  luminous  source  with  a  certain 
velocity,  each  panel  condensing  %  of  the  effective  light. 
The  light  from  each  may  be  so  concentrated  that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  will  give"  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  great 
brilliancy,  but  of  short  duration,  or  one  of  less  brilliancy,  but 
of  longer  duration. 
A  most  important  feature  in  the  Fresnel  lenticular  ap- 
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paratus  is  the  lamp.  Argand  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  double -cuiTent -of -air  burner. 
Count  Rumford  is  the  fii-st  who  used 
lamps  with  multiple  wicks,  but  Guy- 
ton  de  Morveau  made  a  lamp  with  3 
concentric  wicks  in  1787.  It  was  not 
a  success,  as  he  failed  to  devise  the 
means  of  supplying  oil  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
his  burner  by  the  intense  heat  devel- 
oped. Carcel  at  a  later  period  in- 
vented a  mechanism  of  clock-machin- 
ery, winch  pumped  the  oil  up  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  cause  a  constant 
overflow,  and  thus  to  keep  the  burner 
cool.  The  lamps  generally  used  in  the 
higher  ordci-s  of  apparatus,  wiiich  are 
required  to  illumine  the  entire  horizon, 
are  the  result  of  the  studies  of  Fresnel 
and  .\rago.  and  comlnneihe  principles 
of  the  double-current-of-air  burner, 
multiple  concentric  wicks,  and  the 
mechanism  of  pumps  worked  by  clock- 
machinery  for  supplying  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  oil.  Fig.  7  rep- 
resents a  burner  of  a  four-wick  lamp. 
The  lununous  intensity  of  a  light  is 
measured  by  means  of  a  photometer, 
the  unit  of  measurement  in  some 
countries  being  the  light  of  a  Carcel 
lamp  consumiiig  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil  per  hour,  and  in  othei-s  a  sperm 
candle  of  fixed  tiimensions,  wiii^ii  con- 
sumes a  certain  number  of  grains  per  hour.  The  distance 
at  wiiich  a  light  maybe  seen  is  termed  its  "range;"  and 
weie  it  not  for  the  spheroidal  fonn  of  the  earih  its  value 
Would  depeiul  entirely  upon  the  intejisityof  the  light  and 
the  degree  of  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  form 
of  the  earth's  surface  introduces  another  element  in  the 
problem  of  determining  the  value  of  the  range— that  of  the 
lieight  of  the  light  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  thus 
have  the  theoretical  or  luminous  range,  and  the  practical 
or  geographit'al  range. 

In  oriler  to  protect  the  illuminating  apparatus  the  light- 
house tower  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  m  wiiich  the  light 
is  placed,  the  size  of  which  is  determined  by  the  order  of 
the  light.  The  base,  uprights,  and  dome  are  generally  made 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  sides  are  glazed  with  heavw  plate 
glass.    It  is  important  that  it  should  be  well  ventilated. 

The  oil  first  generally  u.<ed  as  fuel  for  lighthouse  lamps 
was  the  sperm  oil  of  commeit-e.  In  Fr.  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  colza,  a  vegetable  oil  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  a  speiies  of  wild  cabbage,  has  long  been  used, 
both  for  domestic  iHU'i>oses  and  I..-H.  I.  In  other  countries 
olive  and  hempseed  oils  have  been  and  still/ are  used  to 
some  e.\tent.  Recently,  careful  experiments  have  been 
made  in  Europe  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  mineral 
oil  in  the  phu'e  of  the  vegetable  ami  animal  oils  formerly 
used.    Fr.  was  the  first  to  adoi't  the  new  illuminaut,  and 
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other  maritime  nations  are  gradually  following  its  example. 
The  oil  used  in  the  Fr.  service  is  known  as  Scotch  pai'affine, 
and  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  cannel  coal  found  in  Scot. 
Gas  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  L.-H.  I. 
Ire.  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  use  of  gas  for 
L.-H.  I.,  and  uses  it  in  several  first-order  lights.  A  con- 
trivance for  a  burner,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigham,  is 
represented    in    Fig.    S.  ^^^  g 

This  burner  consists  of 
a  group  of  108  jets  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  cir- 
cles, sotliat  the  intensity 
of  the  light  can  be  reg- 
ulated by  using  28.  48, 
68,  8S,  or  108  jets  at  a 
time,  the  illuminating 
powers  of  the  flame 
alone  being  equal  to  that 
of  .330.  668,  1002, 1667.  and 
2.577  candles  respective- 
ly. In  clear  weatlier  the 
lamp  is  designed  to  burn 
28  jets,  the  diameter  of 
the  flame  being  in  this 
case  about  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  first  -  order 
four  -  wick  burner.  In 
case  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes hazy,  exterior  cir- 
cles of  20  jets  each  can 
be  turned  on  until  the 
entire  number  is  put  in 
operation.  There  is  no 
chimney  surrounding  the 
flame,  but  above  it  a 
chimney  of  mica  is  sus- 
pended, into  which  the  ,,..  ,  .  ,,  i 
flame  is  carried  by  the  ^^  '«1'=^"'  ^  t'as-bo'-ner. 
draught  through  tlie  cowl  of  the  lantern.  The  diameter  of 
the  flame  when  the  full  number  of  jets  is  burning  is  lOJ^ 
inches.  The  triform  gaslight  apparatus  consists  of  3 
burners  like  that  just  described,  placed  vertically  over 
each  other  in  a  single  lantern,  each  being  inclosed  in  a 
dioptric  drum  of  similar  construction  to  the  central  drum 
of  an  ordinary  Fresnel  ap-  _ 
paratus.  (See  Fig.  9.)  The  *"'•  " 
upper  burners  are  surrounded 
by  air-chambers  for  supplying 
fresh  and  carrying  off  foid  air 
fi'om  that  below.  The  inten- 
sity when  aiTanged  for  a 
flxed  light  is  estimated  at  147,- 
914  candles,  and  the  flashes 
from  a  similar  flashing  ap- 
paratus of  8  panels  are  said 
to  have  an  intensity  of  1,686,- 
228  candles. 

Tlie  application  of  the  elec- 
tric light  to  L  -H.  I.  has  been 
the  suliject  of  investigation 
for  sonie  yrs.  In  1863  it  was 
decided  that  one  of  the  2  light- 
houses of  La  Ileve  should 
be  illuminated  provisionally 
by  the  electric  light  as  an  e.K- 
periment.  This  experiment 
proved  successful.  Since 
then  electric  lights  have  been 
maintained  at  both.  The 
currents  are  produced  Vjy 
magneto  -  electric  machines 
worked  by  steam  -  engines, 
and  are  carried  by  conduct- 
ing cables  to  the  regulators 
or  electric  lamps  used  to  regu- 
late the  separation  of  the 
carbon  points  between  which 
the  light  is  produced.  These 
points  are  manufactured  from 
the  residuum  contained  in 
gas -retorts.  The  optical  ai)- 
paratus  of  the  electric  light 
is  about  1  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  catadioptric  rings  are 
symmetrical,  both  above  and 
below  the  central  drum. 
hy  CoL.  Peter  C.  H.^ins.] 

Liiglit'ning  consists  in  an  electrical  discharge  between 
cloud  and  cloud,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  and 
sometimes  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  same 
cloud.  The  air  is  almost  continuously  in  a  state  of  electri- 
cal excitement  differing  from  that  of  the  earth.  The  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  induction  of  (he  earth 
l)/iiii'i/i'ilii  electrified.  That  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  a  great 
insulated  conductor  charged  with  free  negative  electricity, 
is  a  fact  established  by  direct  experiments  made  at  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  In  Fig.  1  C  D  represents  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  negatively  charged,  and  ab  c  a.  perpendicular  con- 
ductor terminated  above  and  below  by  a  bulb.  In  this  con- 
dition the  negative  electricity  of  C  D  will  act  upon  each 
atom  of  the  fluid  in  the  conductor,  and  tend  to  draw  it 
down  to  the  lower  bulb.  If  we  connect  the  lower  bulb  of 
the  rod  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  the 
redundant  electricity  of  the  lower  end  will  be  drawn  off 
into  the  earth,  and  "the  whole  will  become  negative.  If. 
while  the  conductor  is  in  this  condition,  we  should  toucli 
the  upper  ball  wth  an  electrometer,  and  then  bring  the 
latter  down  to  the  gen.  level  of  the  earth,  it  would  exhibit 
a  negative  charge.    If  we  remove  the  upper  ball,  leaving  a 
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point  in  its  place,  and  the  positive  electricity  be  drawn  off 
from  the  lower  ball  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  "the  whole  will 
p-,g   J  become  negative  for  a  mo- 

ment, and  the  point,  strong- 
>r^  ly   attracting   the    positive 

-  gp  electricity  of   the  air,  will 

receive  a  new  charge  and 
be  ready  to  give  off  another 
spark,  and  so  on  continu- 
ously. 

For  studying  the  electric- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  Saus- 
sure  employed  an  instni- 
ment  consisting  of  an  elee- 
ti-ometer  formed  of  2  wheat 
straws,  at  the  upper  end  of 
each  of  which  was  a  loop  of 
fine  wire  attached  to  a  me- 
tallic stem  passing  through 
the  neck  of  a  beli-glass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the 
top  of  this  was  screwed  a 
pointed  rod,  to  the  lower 
end  of  which  was  attached 
a  convex  plate  of  metal 
to  shed  the  rain.  A  .scale 
was  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment to  indicate  the  de- 
grees of  divergency  of  the 
2  straws.  To  use  this  instrument  in  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  from  day  to  day,  Saussure  attached  a 
Fig.  2.  small  leaden  ball  to  the  end  of  a  fine 

wire,  the  lower  end  of  which  rested 
upon  the  knob.  He  threw  this  per- 
pendicularly upward,  cariying  the  fine 
wire  with  it,  and  finally  detaching  it 
from  the  electrometer.  As  the  lead 
bulb  rose  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  in- 
duction of  the  earth,  it  became  nega- 
tively electrified,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  leaden 
bulb  was  drawn  down  into  the  elec- 
trometer, the  leaves  of  which  diverged 
with  positive  electricity.  But  the 
method  most  generally  employed  by 
Saussure  was  that  of  afli.xing  to  "the  toii 
of  the  electrometer  a  pointed  rod,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  to  the  top  of  this 
again  a  burning  match.  When  this 
instrument  was  held  above  the  head, 
it  scarcely  ever  failed  in  clear  and  dry 
weather  to  indicate  an  electrical  ex- 
citement. The  rationcde  of  the  bxu'n- 
ing  match  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  the  theory  of  induction.  Let 
us  suppose  a  series  of  hollow  pointed 
cones  placed  on  the  top  of  the  rod 
and  thrown  off  upward  one  by  one 
throtigh  some  explosive  agency  ;  each 
cone  as  it  left  the  rod  would  leave  its 
positive  electricity  behind  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
below,  and  each  would  therefore  im- 
part an  additional  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  rod.  which  would  be 
indicated  by  the  divergency  of  the 
electrometer.  The  heated  air  and 
smoke  which  continue  to  arise  from 
the  match,  since  they  are  partial  con- 
ductors, would  perform  the  same  of- 
fice as  the  cones  above  mentioned. 

But  a  more  convenient  form  of  arrangement  for  studying 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  invented 
Fig.  3.  '^y    ^f .    Uellman,  and    shown    in 

Fig.  3.  A  is  a  brass  ball  sup- 
ported on  a  glass  tube  and  pass- 
ing through  corks  of  gum-shellac. 
The  apparatus  is  fastened  to  the 
upper  end  of  a  pole  which  is  ele- 
vated by  a  windlass  or  the  hand 
above  the  top  of  a  house.  When 
at  the  height  intended,  the  wire  k. 
connected  with  the  earth  below, 
is  pulled  ;  the  end  of  the  bent 
metallic  lever  rj  h,  pivoted  at 
/.  is  depressed,  and  the  fork  \ 
brought  hito  contact  with  the 
stem  of  the  globe,  and  thus  a 
metallic  connection  is  formed 
between  the  ball  and  the  ground. 
The  wire  k  is  then  released,  the 
lever  falls  back,  and  the  ball, 
the  connection  of  which  with 
the  earth  is  severed,  is  brought 
down  and  applied  to  an  electro- 
meter. Another  instiument,  in- 
troduced by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, consists  in  allowing  a  fine 
stream  of  water  to  flow  from  an 
insulated  metallic  vessel  through 
a  pipe  which  projects  below,  but 
without  touching,  the  sash  of  a 
window,  which  is  raised  a  few 
inches  for  the  purpose,  or  through 
some  other  aperture  in  the  wall 
of  the  house.  This  apparatus, 
which  is  called  "  the  water-drop- 
is  represented  in  Fi^.  4.  A  is  the  metallic 
can  containing  water,  which  can  be  discharged  through  the 
pipe  c  d  by  turning  a  tap.    It  is  supported  on  a  glass  stem  at 
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h.  which  is  surrounded  without  contact  by  a  cylinder  of 
pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  pumice- 
stone  is  separated  from  the  metal  by  a  coatinsf  of  gutta- 


percha. The  acid  needs  renewal  only  ouce  in  about  two 
months,  and  by  absorbing  the  moisture  produces  an  ex- 
cellent insulation ;  e  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  apparatus  is 
supported.  /  the  window -sash.  When  observations  are 
carefully  made  with  these  instruments,  a  change  is  ob- 
served in  the  electrical  indications  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  in  some  cases  even  at  shorter  intervals  in 
clear  weather,  while  by  a  series  of  observations  continued 
through  the  yr.,  monthly  and  daily  maxima  and  minima 
are  established. 

The  Electricril  Phenomena  of  Thunder-clo'idf:. — Let  us  sup- 
pose a  warm,  dry  day  in  midsummer,  with  a  high  dew-point, 
and  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  in  an  unstable 
condition,  too  light  for  its  present  position,  and  ready  to 
rush  up  into  a  higher  and  colder  station  :  and  let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  in  a  given  spot  by 
greater  heat,  and  that  a  column  actually  begins  to  ascend". 
As  soon  as  its  top  reaches  the  elevation  at  which  the  tem- 
perature is  below  the  dew-point,  condensation  of  a  part  of 
the  invisible  vapor  wiU  begin,  and  a  cloud  will  be  formed 
which  will  continue  to  elongate  upward  until  the  latent  heat 
is  all  evolved  and  the  vapor  condensed.  Let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  rushing  up  of  moist  air  ceases,  and  con- 
sider the  electrical  condition  of  the  cloud  which  has  been 
formed.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
upper  part  wOl  tend  to  become  negative  and  the  lower  part 
positive  by  the  attraction  of  the  negative  electricity  of  the 
earth  ou  the  natural  electricity  of  the  vapor.  This  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  will  not  take  place  instantaneously  or 
gradually,  but  by  a  series  of  discharges  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  cloud.  We  have  supposed  that  the 
ascent  of  moist  air  ceased  after  the  first  formation  of  the 
column,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  new  cloud  is  con.stantly 
being  formed,  from  which  rain  continues  to  faU.  The  in- 
ductive effects  we  have  described  are  constantly  repeated, 
and  hence  a  thunder-cloud,  the  base  of  which  is  inclosed  in 
a  space  of  2  or  3  m.  in  diameter,  will  pass  several  hundred 
m.  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  continually  pouring 
down  rain  and  giving  out  discharges  of  L. 

We  have  given  in  Fig.  5  an  ideal  representation  of  a  typi- 
cal electrical  cloud  in  a  stationary  condition,  in  which  we 

Fig.  5. 


aqueous  vapor  on  that  side.  The  intensity  of  this  wind  will 
depend  not  upon  the  depth  of  rain  at  anv  one  point,  but 
upon  the  quantity  which  falls  on  the  whole  area  covered  by 
the  rain.  This  wind  is  met  by  a  current  in  the  oi>posite  direc- 
tion rising  up  under  the  base  of  the  cloud,  and  hence  a  con- 
flict is  produced  having  an  upward  resultant,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  arrows  in  the  sketch.  This  motion  of  the  wind 
is  not  a  mere  deduction  from  a  hypothesis,  but  an  actual 
representation  of  facts. 

Effect',  of  Lightning. Since  a  L.  discharge  is  an  immense 
electrical  spark,  the  effects  which  it  produces  differ  onlv  in 
degree  from  those  which  are  manifested  bv  the  electrical 
machine.  In  a  discharge  from  the  cloud  the  electricity  trav- 
erses the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  therefore  frequentlv 
deviates  much  from  a  straight  line,  its  course  being  marked 
out  by  the  induction  of  an  opposite  condition  in  the  material 
through  which  it  is  to  pass.  If  on  the  lower  side  of  a  thin 
board  B  (Fig.  6),  a  foot  or  more  in  extent,  a  plate  of  metal 

Fig.  6. 
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have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  remarkable  cun-ents  of  air 
which  are  observed  during  a  thunder-storm  below  the  cloud. 
The  particles  of  the  upper  and  lower  cloud,  being  charged 
with  free  electricity,  tend  to  repel  each  other,  and  hence  tlie 
cloud  will  spread  out  horizontally  above  and  below.  The 
greatest  amount  of  condensation  will  be  produced  in  the 
centre  of  the  uprising  column,  and  hence  the  rain  will  pour 
down  through  the  axis  of  the  cloud.  As  it  begins  to  de- 
scend it  will  he  negatively  electrified,  but  pa.ssing  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cloud  its  electricity  will  be  dimin- 
ished, become  neutral,  and  tinally  positive.  As  it  falls  it 
tends  to  bring  down  the  air  with  it.  thus  producing  a  wind 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  outward  in  every  direction  from 
the  axis  of  the  storm,  less  perhaps  on  the  W.  sideon  account 
of  the  E.  movement  of  the  cloud  and  the  exhaustiou  of  the 


C.  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  is  fastened,  and  to  the  lower 
surface  of  this  again  is  soldered  a  wire  D.  leading  down  to 
the  earth,  and  sparks  from  the  knob  of  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  be  thrown  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  this  board,  they  will  always  strike  it  in  a  point  imme- 
diately above  the  plate  of  metal.  In  like  manner,  if  a  good 
conducting  material  exist  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  any  place,  such  as  metal,  water,  or  damp  earth,  the  in- 
duction of  the  cloud  will  render  it  negative,  and  a  strong 
attraction  wiU  arise  between  the  two,  and  a  discharge  will 
sometimes  take  place,  when  if  such  a  conductor  did  not 
exist  the  air  would  not  be  ruptured.  If  a  thunder-cloud 
highly  charged  with  positive  electricity  project  over  a  given 
place,  the  earth  underneath  will  become  abncirmally  nega- 
tive, and  the  body  of  any  animal  standing  under  the  cloud 
will  partake  of  this  influence.  If  in  this  condition  a  dis- 
charge takes  place  from  a  distant  edge  of  the  cloud,  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  will  be  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  to  produce  death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  referred  to 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  the  return  stroke. 

It  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  thunder  is  due  to  the  re- 
pulsive energy  with  which  the  air  is  thrown  apart  along  the 
path  of  the  discharge  of  L.  Were  the  discharge  to  take  place 
in  a  perfect  circle,  the  ear  being  in  the  centre,  a  single  ex- 
plosion would  alone  be  heard.  But  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
charge is  approximately  in  a  right  line,  if  the  ear  be  nlaced 
near  one  end  of  this  a  series  of  sound-waves  will  reacn  it  in 
succession  from  points  at  different  distances,  and  hence  a 
prolonged  sound  will  be  the  result.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.''i 
Univ.  f'l/c.  by  Prof.  Joseph  Hesrt.  LL.D.] 

Iiightning-Rods.  The  perfect  L.-R.  is  one  which  at- 
tracts the  descending  bolt  to  itself,  and  transmits  the  dis- 
charge hannlessly  to  the  earth.  (1>  To  insure  this  quality 
the  rod  should  terminate  above  in  a  single  point,  and  to 
preserve  this  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its 
being  melted  by  a  slight  discharge,  it  sht>uld  be  incased  in  a 
hollow  cone  of  platinum,  rit  The  rod  should  ci>nsist  of 
round  iron  not  less  than  *4  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  a  larger 
size  is  preferable  to  a  smaller  one.  i3.i  The  rod  throughout  its 
whole  length  should  be  in  perfe<.-t  continuity  :  for  this  pur- 
pose it  should,  if  |K)ssible,  be  made  of  one  piece  of  ir<:>n  :  and 
when  joinings  are  unavoidable  the  parts  should  be  firmly 
screwed  together  bv  a  coupling  ferule.  U'  To  secure  it  froiii 
rust  the  rod  should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  paint, 
which  will  not  sensibly  interfere  with  its  power  of  conduc- 
tion, (b)  The  shorter  and  more  direct  the  rod  is  in  its  course 
to  the  earth  the  better  :  acute  angles  made  by  bending  the 
rod  at  any  point  along  its  course  should  be  avoided.  i6)  In 
case  of  powder-houses,  where  extreme  precaution  is  re- 
quired against  sparks  of  induction  w  ithin  the  edifice,  several 
rods  should  be  used,  and  these  supported  on  masts  at  some 
distance  from  the  4  sides  of  the  building,  ui  The  lower  end 
of  the  rod  should  be  connected  with  the  earth  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible  :  and  in  cities  nothing  is  better  for 
this  purpose  than  to  unite  it  in  good  metallic  connection 
with  the  gas-mains  or  water-pipes  in  the  street :  and.  in- 
deed, such  a  coiuiection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  house 
is  furnished  with  gas  and  water.  In  the  country,  where  gas 
and  water  pipes  are  not  accessible,  the  ro<l  should  terminate 
below  tiie  surface  of  the  water  in  a  well,  or  it  should  be  ex- 
tended out  from  the  house  under  ground  for  50  to 60  ft.,  and 
then  sunk  neri>endicularly  till  it  reaches  moist  earth.  (S)  If 
within  the  liouse  there  art>  masses  of  metal,  they  should  be 
placed  in  metallic  coiuiection  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rod  by  slips  of  iron  or  copix^r,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
t^mit  siiarks  by  induction  during  the  instant  of  a  discharge. 
i9i  The  rod  should  be  plac-ed  in  preference  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  house,  since  the  thunder-cloud  usually  comes  from  a  W. 
direction  ;  but  for  a  stronger  reason  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  side  of  a  chimney  fn.>m  wiiich  a  current  of  heated  air 
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ascends  during  the  sunnner  season  ;  the  ascent  of  warm  and 
rarefied  an-  tends  to  intensify  the  action  of  the  conducting 
soot  of  the  chimney.  (10)  Iii  case  of  a  small  house  a  single 
rod  may  suffice  for  protection,  provided  its  point  be  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  roof  :  tlie  rule  being  observed  that 
the  elevation  of  the  point  should  at  least  be  half  of  the  dis- 
tance to  which  its  protection  is  intended  to  extend.  (11) 
When  the  house  is  covered  with  a  metallic  roof,  it  should  be 
connected  with  the  L.-K.,  oi-  the  perpendicular  pipes  con- 
veying the  water  down  from  the  gutter  at  the  eaves  may  be 
made  to  act  the  part  of  a  rod.  In  this  case  the  roof  must  be 
connected  with  the  gutter  by  strips  of  copper  or  iron,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  spout  with  the  gas  or  water  pipes,  if  in 
the  city,  or  in  the  country,  with  the  earth.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  pointed  rod  should  be  elevated  above  the  roof  ;  but 
in  arranging  this  care  must  be  taken  to  join  the  rod  in  good 
metallic  connection  with  the  roof. 

The  mode  of  protecting  ships  from  lightning  generally 
consists  in  suspending  a  light  chain  from  the  lower  end  of  a 
pointed  rod  attached  to  the  upper  yard-arms,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  chain  being  inmiersed  below  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  These  chains  are  not  imfreciiiently  destroyed  by 
heavy  discharges,  though  in  the  act  of  being  broken  they 
serve,  in  most  cases,  to  protect  the  vessel  from  injury. 

In  regard  to  the  safest  position  during  a  thunder-storm, 
especially  in  a  house  not  well  protected  by  a  L.-Ii.,  we  would 
advise  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  horizontal 
one  rather  than  a  vertical.  Windows,  either  open  or  shut, 
and  chimneys  should  be  avoided.  When  in  the  open  air 
trees  should  be  avoided,  since  the  trunk  being  a  Vjad  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  the  discharge  will  leave  it  and  pass 
through  tlie  body  of  a  man  or  animal  near  it.  [From  onq. 
art.  in, ./.'.-.  Uidv.  Cyc,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.] 

liigiie,  len  (Charles  Joseph),  Prince  of,  b.  May  19,  173.5, 
at  Brussels :  entered  the  Aus.  anny  in  1752,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  commanded  the  van- 
guard in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession.  Under  the  reign 
of  Joseph  II.  he  held  the  highest  military  and  diplomatic 
positions,  but  under  Leopold  he  fell  into  disgrace,  partly  un 
account  of  his  son's  participation  in  the  Belg.  insurrection 
(1700).  lie  lived  in  retirement  at  Vienna.  Wrote  Mila/it/ts 
//li/i/inre'i,  lUtCi'direx,  et  seulbnenlaires.    D.  Dec.  13,  1814. 

Iiis;iif  lie.     See  Cellulose. 

Lilg''ulte  [Lat.  llgmnn,  "wood"],  the  name  originally 
given  to  bituminized  wood,  but  now  applied  to  most  coals 
which  occur  in  the  more  recent  geological  formations  ;  the 
term  is  therefore  synonymous  with  brown  coal.  L.  has  no 
definite  formula  of  composition,  but  different  specimens 
VMiy  much  in  phys.  and  cliemical  character,  shading  into  un- 
changed vegetaljle  fibre  above  and  true  coal  below.  In  gen. 
terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  L.  occupy  an  intermediate 
pdsition,  both  in  date  and  composition,  between  the  peat 
wliicli  is  now  forming  and  true  coals  of  Pala'ozoic  age,  and 
represent  a  stage  in  the  progressive  distillation  vegetable 
tissue  jiasses  through  when  buried,  and  which  results  in  the 
I'lrniation  as  residual  products  of— 1st,  peats;  ad.  lignite  ; 
3d,  liituniinous  coal;  4th,  anthracite;  5tii,  graphite.  Xo 
sharp  lines  (jf  demarcation  separate  these  groups,  however, 
as  we  find  them  .shading  into  each  other  by  all  possible  in- 
termediate phases.  Since  they  are  successively  derivatives 
one  from  the  other,  the  series  is  necessarily  continuous.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  name  lirpMe  is  applied  to  woody 
tissue  in  which  the  process  of  bituminizat'on  has  begun, 
however  modern  it  may  be  ;  and  among  the  forms  of  recent 
and  superficial  bituminized  vegetation,  that  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  mosses,  grasses,  etc. — 
generally  a  porous,  spongy  substance— is  called  peat,  while 
changed  wood  is  called  lignite.  L.  or  brown  coals  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  Here 
they  occur  in  deposits  which  rival  in  area  and  thickness  the 
coal-beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  beds  of  L.  seems  to  have 
Vjeen  similar  to  that  in  which  peat  is  now  accumulating,  and 
in  which  coal  vi'as  formed  in  the  marshes  of  the  Carboniferous 
age.  In  some  instances  they  are  underlain  by  strata  of  fire- 
clay,^ and  are  overlain  by  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
precisely  as  the  coal  strata  are  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
nave  a  common  origin  and  hist.,  except  that  in  the  L.  that 
hist,  has  not  reached  as  far  as  in  the  coals.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  however,  that  beds  of  L.  have  by  local 
causes  been  changed  to  the  condition  corresponding  to  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  even  anthracite.  Such  instances  are  fur- 
nished by  some  of  the  best  L.  of  Col.,  Ut.,  and  Alaska,  which 
have  reached  the  condition  of  bituminous  coal,  and  by  the 
anthracites  of  Ohio  Creek,  Col.,  and  that  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island.  In  the  last  2  cases  beds  of  Cretaceous  L.  have 
been,  by  local  volcanic  action,  converted  into  anthracite  as 
bright,  hard,  and  useful  as  that  of  Pa.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  these  modern  coals  exceed  in  the  extent  of  their 
development,  and  rival  in  their  value  to  man,  the  true  coal- 
strata  which  are  recognized  as  constituting  the  basis  of  all 
the  great  industries  of  civilization  and  the  richest  source  of 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

It  happens  that  the  most  important  deposits  of  mineral 
fuel  in  Europe  and  E.  Amer.  are  found  in  the  Cai-boniferous 
system,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  valuable  Carboniferous 
coal  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  far  as  we  know, 
all  the  great  coal  fields  of  Chi.,  India,  Borneo,  and  W.  Amer. 
are  of  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  age.  Deposits  of  L.  are  also 
known  to  exist  in  Greenland.  Arctic  Amer.,  and  in  Central 
and  S.  Amer.  The  economic  value  of  L.  is,  as  a  gen.  rule, 
considerably  less  than  that  of  true  coals.  This  is  due  both 
to  their  chemical  composition  and  phys.  characters.  They 
usually  contain  from  12  to  20 per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  10  to 
12  i)er  cent,  of  water.  Their  heating  power  is  therefore 
usually  from  }^  to  ^  that  of  bituminous  coal.  In  many  parts 
of  X.  Amer.,  however  — viz.  Trinidad,  Cafion  City,  and 
Crested  Buttes,  Col. ;  San  Pete  valley  and  Cedar  Mt.,  ft.— 
Cretaceous  L.  are  found  which  coke,  and  are  not  inferior  in 
any  respect  to  the  average  Carboniferous  coals. 


The  material  called  jet^  so  largely  used  for  ornaments,  is 
a  variety  of  L..  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Lias  at 
Whitby,  Eng.  L.  of  similar  character  occurs  in  Tex.,  Alas- 
ka, and  Col.,  but  none  has  yet  been  found  in  this  country 
quite  equal  to  the  Ensr.  jet.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

I^Il^'iiuni  Rlio'dliiiii  [Lat.  "rosewood"],  a  commer- 
cial name  for  Canary  Island  rosewood,  which  yields  the  so 
called  oil  of  Rhodium  :  als(j  for  the  wood  of  Amyr'is  bal- 
ganiifevd,  a  tree  of  the  W.  I.,  which  yields  an  oil  used  as  a 
substitute  for  that  just  mentioned.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  othei-  fi-agrant  woods. 

Liij>'iiuiii  Vltae.    See  Guaiacum. 

Liig'onier,  lig-o-neer'.  on  R.  R,,  Noble  oo.,  Ind.,  midway 
between  Toledo  and  Chicago.    Pop.  1870,  1.51-4 :  1880,  2010. 

Lilg'iiy,  leen-yee',  v.  of  Belg..  noted  for  tlie  battle  of  June 
16.  1H1.5,  in  which  Nap.  defeated  the  Pi'us.  under  Bliicher. 

Ligiiori,  le-goo-o're,  de'  (Alfonso  Maria),  Saint,  b.  at 
Naples  Sept.  27,  1696:  became  a  lawyer  at  16:  entered  a 
monastery  in  1722,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1726 ;  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  religious  instruction  <jf  the  poor;  founded 
in  1732  the  order  of  Redemptorists,  which  received  papal 
approbation  in  1749,  when  L.  was  confirmed  as  its  superior- 
gen.  :  was  bp.  of  Sant'  Agatha  1762-75,  when  he  resigned 
and  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies  and  writing. 
He  was  declared  venerable  1796,  beatified  in  1816,  canonized 
in  1839,  and  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Ch.  in  1871.  Among 
his  many  works  are  TheoUxiiu  Moralis,  Homo  Apostolicus,  and 
LiKtihilio  ('iitcclietlca.     D.  Aug.  1,  1787. 

liig'uorlaiis.    See  Redemptorists. 

Liigu'ria,  in  anc.  geog.,  a  dist.  of  N.  It.,  the  land  of  the 
Ligures,  It  comprised  the  terr.  from  the  Ligurian  Sea 
across  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Padus  (Po)  in  the  N.,  and 
from  the  Varus  in  the  W.  to  the  Macra  in  the  E.  The  Ligures 
were  a  warlike,  quick-witted,  and  enterpiising  peoi)le.  whose 
true  descent  is  unknown.  In  the  period  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars  the  first  encounter  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Roms.,  and  about  125  b.  c.  they  were 
wholly  subjugated. 

liilao,  li'lak  [Tur.  leikU-],  cultivated  hardy  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Syniigu,  olive  family,  natives  of  Asia.  Its  early- 
blooming  flowers  are  commonly  of  the  tint  called  liluc.  but 
often  are  white  or  dark  purple.  Their  bark  has  decided 
febrifugal  powers. 

Lllia'cese  ILat.  Hluim,  "lily"],  a  large  order  of  peta- 
loideous  endogenous  plants,  characterized  liy  a  regular  com- 
plete perianth,  free  from  the  3-celled  ovary,  and  6  stamens. 
Many  have  bulbs,  others  tubers  or  root-stocks.  A  few  are 
arborescent,  such  as  the  larger  yuccas,  and  especially  drag- 
on trees  (Dracanu).  The  famous  dnigon  tree  of  Orotava, 
Teneriffe,  described  and  figured  by  Humboldt,  and  which 
succumbed  only  a  few  yrs.  ago.  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  oldest  trees  in  existence.  To  the  lily  family  viroperly 
belong  the  tulips,  lilies,  crown-imperial,  and  most  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  prized  ornamental  plants  of  the 
order,  as  also  the  hyacinth  and  the  onion  tribe.  To  the 
Asparaginea?,  represented  in  cultivatic)n  by  asparagus  and 
by  a  popular  conservatory  climber'  Jryr.s/p/i!///i/m  (falsely 
called  Smikix),  are  also  referred  Coiiralkiria  (the  lilyof-the- 
valley).  Polyyonatinn  (Solomon's  .seal),  and  its  allies,  and 
even  the  dragon  trees.  To  the  <olcl)icum  family  belongs 
not  only  the  medicinal  and  ornamental  (olchiarm  (meadow 
saffron,  so  called  from  a  resemblance  to  Crociis).  but  also 
Venitr>i7n,  the  white  hellebore  and  its  allies,  which  furnish 
vc  rat  line,  all  having  very  active  acrid-poisonous  roots,  or 
corms.  Those  of  squills  are  likewise  very  active,  while 
those  of  garlics  and  leeks  are  well  known  condiments,  and 
those  of  onions  and  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  are 
staples  of  food.  The  bitter  juice  of  one  or  2  snecies  of  Aloe 
furnishes  aloes,  a  common  purgative.  One  of  the  strongest 
of  fibres  is  New  Zealand  flax,  from  the  leaves  of  Pliormium 
tennx.  Asa  Gray. 

liille,  or  Liisle,  leel  [Flem.  Ryssel],  to\^^l  of  Fr.,  the  cap. 
of  the  dept.  of  Le  Nord,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Deule.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe.  The 
city  is  well  built,  and  has  many  scientific  and  educational 
insts.  Its  prin.  importance  it  derives  from  its  manufact- 
ures. Much  flax  is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  linen 
manufactures  of  L.  are  A-ery  extensive.  No  less  important 
is  its  cotton-spinning  industry  The  tobacco  manufactory 
of  the  govt,  produces  annually  about  11,000,000  lbs.  Beet- 
root sugar,  rape-seed  oil,  gloves,  and  gunpowder  are  also 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  a  very  extensive 
ti-ade  is  carried  on.     Pop.  178.144. 

Lillleboune,  leel-bou'  [Lat.  JnUolonci],  town  of  Fr..  in 
the  dept.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  noted  for  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  Rom.  remains  recently  ftiuiid.  In  its  vicinity  stands 
the  palace  of  Harcourt,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Pop.  5126. 

liil'y  [Lat.  fHhi7»],  the  popular  name  of  the  leading 
genus  of  the  order  Liliace^k  (which  see),  comprising  some 
of  the  most  valued  hardy  ornamental  bulbiferous  plants, 
natives  of  the  N.  temperate  zone.  Several  are  indigenous 
to  the  U.  S.,  the  more  showy  and  common  ones  being  LUitim 
PhiladelpMcum,  with  an  upright  flower,  and  L.  Canadense 
and  L.  t'tiperbi/m,  with  nodding  ones;  these  orange  and 
orange-red.  L.  caiulhhnn,  tlie  common  white  lily  of  the 
gardens,  came  from  the  Levant  and  Caucasus.  The  large 
and  choice  Japanese  lilies,  white  or  partly  so,  came  from  L. 
lonrjiflorinit,  with  longand  narrow  flowers,  and  L.  Japonicuin , 
L.  sj)<:(:iosum,  and  L.  (t'nritirm,  with  very  broad  and  open 
ones.  In  the  scarlet-flowered  L.  C/ialcedoniaim,  abounding 
In  Pal.,  we  "  behold  the  lilies  of  the  field  "  of  Script.  The 
Martagou  lily,  L.  Martarjon  of  the  Old  World,  answei-s  near- 
est to  our  L.  Ki/per/jii/ii. '  Finally  the  name  of  lily  is  extended 
in  popular  use  to  various  other  lily-like  flowers,  and  even  to 
some  of  the  exogenous  class,  as,  for  example,  the  water- 
lily.  Nymphcea.  Asa  Gray. 

liilye,  or  liilly  (William),  b.  at  Odiham.  Hampshire, 
Eng.,  about  1466;  ed.  at  Ox.;  visited  Jerusalem;  studied 
Gr.  5  yrs.  at  Rhodes  and  In  It. ;  in  1509  opened  a  classical 
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school  in  Loud.,  iu  which  Gr.  was  fii-st  taught  by  au  Euglish- 
ruau  iu  his  owu  country.  The  fullowinsr  yr.  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  just  founded  by  Colet, 
and  in  1513  he  brouslit  out  his  celebrated  Lat.  Gram.,  the 
standard  text-book  in  Eng.  for  2  centuries.    D.  Feb.  1523. 

Iiilj"-of-tIie-VaIIey,  the  Conrallaria  majall?,  a  plant 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  also  sparingly  indigenous  in  the  Alle- 
ghany Mts..  prized  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Lima,  lee'mah,  the  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Rimac,  6  m.  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  ter- 
minus of  several  R.  Rs.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many 
chs.  with  double  towers.  The  streets  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  one  story  and  built  of  sun-dried 
brick.  Among  the  33  public  squares,  the  Plaza  Mayor  or 
Ph-incipal  is  the  most  important,  being  surrounded  on  3 
sides  by  a  covered  colonnade.  On  the  fourth  side  stands 
the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chs.  in  S.  Amer. 
L.  has  a  univ.,  a  large  public  library,  70  public  schools, 
many  public  monuments  and  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
large  foreign  commerce,  exporting  guano,  cinchona,  sugar, 
saltpeti-e,  gold,  and  silver.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Chilians 
during  their  occupation  1881-83.  Earthquakes  and  fevers 
are  frequent.  The  pop.  of  L..  about  200,000,  is  very  varied- 
whites,  blacks,  Indians,  and  Chi. 

Lima,  ll'ma.  Livingston  co.,  X.  Y..  4  m.  from  R.  R.,  is  the 
seat  of  Genesee  Weslevau  sem.,  the  oldest  inst.  of  the  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  State.    Pop.  1870,  1257 ;  1880,  1878. 

Lima,  citv  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Allen  co.,  O.  Pop. 
187).  4.50<):  1880.  75C7. 

Lima-\t'ood.    See  Brazil-wood. 

Limb,  lim.  In  angular  instruments,  the  plate  that  beare 
the  prin.  graduated  arc  is  called  the  timb  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  theodolite  there  are  2  ^..-horizontal  and  rertical. 

Lim'bo  [Lat.  limbus,  a  "border  "],  in  the  theol.  of  the 
R.  Caths..  a  place  upon  the  bordei-s  of  heU  for  the  .souls  of 
those  who  have  neither  merited  heU  by  their  sins  nor  are 
entitled  to  behold  the  beatitic  vision  in  heaven.  There  are 
2  L.— one  the  liiiiiiiis  pi:itr»m.  the  other  the  limdtis  infantum. 

Lim'burg,  or  Limbourg,  a  terr.  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Meuse,  divided  between  Belg.  and 
the  Netherlands.  Along  the  Meuse  the  region  is  fertile, 
affording  pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle,  but  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  sterile.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on. 
Dutch  L.  comprises  an  area  of  851  sq.  m..  with  235,1-35  inhabs. 
Belgian  L..  which  contains  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  com- 
prises an  area  of  932  sq.  m.,  with  211.694  inhabs. 

Lime  [Fr. ;  from  Ind.  Uemod],  the  fruit  of  Citrus  acida 
and  C.  liinetta  (the  last  called  sweet  lime),  cultivated  in 
nearly  all  warm  regions.  L.  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
lemons.  L.-juice  is  employed  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Citric 
acid  is  manufactured  from  it.  L.  is  the  usual  Eng.  name 
of  TUia.  the  linden  tree. 

Lime,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chemically  the  pro- 
toxide of  calcium.  It  forms  the  base  of  limestones,  mar- 
bles, marls,  and  the  shells  of  moUusks,  where  it  is  in  combina- 
tion with  carbonic  acid,  forming  the  carbonate  of  L.  By  the 
application  of  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the 
L.  is  left  in  the  condition  of  "caustic"  or  "quick"  L.  L.  is 
usually  white,  light-gray,  or  cream-colored,  porous  and  soft. 
It  rapidly  absorbs  water,  uniting  with  it  chemically,  with 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  This  process  is  called  slaking 
or  slacking.  Pure  or  "fat"  L.  when  slaked  swell  very 
much,  and  ultimately  fall  into  a  snow-white  ixiwder.  If 
more  water  is  added,  what  is  called  the  "milk  of  L."  is 
formed.  The  L.  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  hydrate,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  again  conveited  into  the  carbonate  of  L.  In  the 
preparation  of  mortar,  sand  is  added  accoixling  to  the  rich- 
ness or  "  fatness  "  of  the  L.— that  is,  according  to  the  fine- 
ness and  uniformity  of  the  powder  into  which  it  falls  when 
slaked.  Where  the  p<3wderis  very  fine,  it  makes  with  water 
a  fiuid  paste  which  will  penetrate  the  interstices  between 
the  grains  of  sand,  however  closely  they  may  be  crowded. 
The  thinner  the  film  of  paste  between  the  gi-alns  of  sand, 
the  stronger  their  adhesion  will  be.  Hence,  the  value  of  a  L. 
is  roughly  measured  h\  the  quantity  of  sand  it  will  serve  to 
unite.  L.  is  largely  lised  in  agriculture  as  a  dressing  on 
soils  which  require  calcareous  matter,  in  the  manufacture 
of  bleaching-powder  (.chloride  of  L.),  in  tanning,  as  a  flux  in 
smelting  iron,  etc. 

The  great  consumption  of  L.,  liowever,  is  in  the  protluc- 
tion  of  m<jrtar,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  Ix'en  used  in  con- 
struction by  all  modem  and  niijst  anc.  civilized  mitions.  In 
the  earliest  masonry  of  which  any  remains  liave  been  found, 
as  the  Etruscan,  that  of  tlie  island  of  Cyprus,  and  anc. 
Troy,  walls  were  laid  up  with  large  stones  without  mortar 
("  Cyclopean  "  masimn-i,  or  with  smaller  ones  packed  in 
clay,  but  by  the  Egyptians,  Ilebs..  Grs..  and  Koms.  the  use 
of  L.  for  mortar  was  universal.  In  the  manufacture  of  mor- 
tar from  L.,  as  has  been  stated,  the  hydrate  of  L.  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  <iuickliine.  This  is,  in  part, 
chemically  combined  with  the  L.,  and  produces  the  first 
"setting"  of  mortar.  Subsequently,  by  the  absorjition  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  carlx)nate. 
In  process  of  time  a  combination  is  also  formed  between 
the  L.  and  some  of  the  silica  of  the  sand  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  silicate  of  L.  is  prmluced.  By  this  the 
strength  of  the  mortar  is  still  further  increased.  This  pro- 
gressive change  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  analysis 
of  many  samples  of  older  and  newer  morLtrs.  These  have 
shown  that  in  the  older  mortars  —  which  in  some  in- 
stances are  as  hard  as  the  stones  they  join— the  percentage 
of  silicate  of  L.  is  much  greater  than  in  tht>se  more  recently 
made.  The  notion  is  commonly  entertained  by  archs.  and 
masons  that  the  best  L.  is  pnKluced  from  the  purest  car- 
bonate of  L.,  and  statements  to  that  effect  will  be  fi>und  in 
many  books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  for  nearly  all  the  most 
extensively  tised  and  highly  esteemed  L.  contain  a  large 


percentage  of  magnesia.  A  similar  falla<.-y  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  magnesian  limestones  for  flu.xes  in  metallurgj'. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  pure  limestones  make  much  the 
best  fluxes,  but  abundant  experience  has  shown  that  magne- 
sian limestones  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to  this  use  as 
those  which  contain  the  carbonate  of  L.  only. 

L.  is  manufactured  from  limestone,  marbles,  or  shells  by 
calcination,  which  e.xpels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  is  effect- 
ed in  kilns  of  various  kinds.  Formerly.  L. -burning  was 
done  in  kilns  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  beehive,  with 
a  single  opening  at  the  bottom.  In  these  the  fuel  and  stone 
were  mixed,  the  fire  bein^  lighted  below.  At  the  end  of  3 
or  4  days,  the  fuel  ha\ing  been  consumed  and  the  limestone 
calcined,  the  charge  was  allowed  to  cool  partiaUy,  and  was 
then  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  Now,  L.-buming  is  nearly 
all  done  in  what  are  called  jieriielual  kilns.  These  are  square 
or  round  towers  25  to  30  ft.  in  height.  ha\ing  a  cylindrical 
cavity  within,  5  or  G  ft.  in  diameter.  These  kilns  have  usual- 
ly 2  furnaces,  one  on  either  side,  situated  at  about  ^  of  the 
height  from  the  bottom.  In  these  the  fires  are  kept  per- 
petually burning,  and  are  fed  with  wood  or  soft  coal,  the 
flame  and  heat  from  which,  passing  up  through  the  lime- 
stone, calcine  it  so  that  when  it  has  descended  to  the  level 
of  the  furnaces  it  is  deprived  of  all  its  carbfinic  acid.  From 
time  to  time  the  limestone  is  charged  at  the  top  and  tlie  cal- 
cined L.  drawn  out  below.  As  limestones  vary  much  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  burned,  the  time  required  for 
calcination  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  depend 
much  on  the  kind  of  stone  used.  Something  will  also  de- 
pend upon  the  excellence  of  the  fuel  and  the  pattern  of 
kiln  employed.  The  best  results  attainetl  are  the  produc- 
tion of  .300  bushels  of  L.  every  24  htiurs  with  the  consump- 
tion of  4  cords  of  wood.  Where  coal  is  used,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  foreign  localities  and  many  in  the  U.  S.,  a  consid- 
erable economy  of  fuel  is  obtained.  When  mortar  freshly 
made  from  quicklime  is  placed  in  water,  it  softens  and 
loses  its  form :  but  the  L.  made  from  certain  limestones 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  silica  and  alumina,  on 
the  contrary  hardens  imder  water  and  forms  wiiat  is  known 
as  hydraulic  cement.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Lime,  ITIcdicinal  Uses  of.  QuickUme  is  a  powerful 
caustic.  l>ut  is  Uttle  used  for  this  purp<:>se  except  in  the  form 
of  the  officinal  /,o/«.s>y<  cum  calct-  or  "  Vienna  caustic."  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  2  alkalies,  mixed  to  form  a 
powder.  ('/t/onnatcJ  L.  is  a  valuable  desiccant  and  disin- 
fectant. L.-water  (a  saturated  solution  of  L.  in  waieri  and 
calcium  carbonate  (in  the  fonn  of  prepared  chalk  and  pre- 
pared oyster-shell;  are  used  in  med.,  and  are  valuable  anti- 
dotes in  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid  ptiisoning.  They  are 
among  the  best  of  alkalies  for  neutrahzing  the  undue  acidi- 
ty generated  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.  L.-water  is  also 
used  as  an  alkaline  wash  in  many  skin  diseases,  and  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  forms  the  so  called  "Carroii 
oil,"  a  favorite  application  to  bums.  L.-water  rapidly  dis- 
solves the  false  membranes  of  croup  and  diphtheria.  Mixed 
with  ice-cold  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1  or  2,  L.-water 
has  a  remarkable  effect  In  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Edward  Cl'RTIS. 

Lime,  Chloride  of,  or  Bleacliiug-Salt.    See  Hr- 

rO(  HLOI'.ITF.S. 

LLm'ericIc,  city  of  Ire.,  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
which  is  crossed  by  5  bridges  and  lined  with  din-ks.  It  was 
the  last  place  in  Ire.  whicli  suixendered  to  William  III.,  en 
which  occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  U691t  granting  certain 
rights  to  R.  Caths.     Pop.  48,246. 

Lime'stone,  a  sedimentary  rock  composed  chiefly  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  sea 
wlierever  the  mechanical  sediments— sand  and  clay,  the 
wash  of  the  land— do  not  reach.  The  lime  of  L.  is  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  hanl  parts  of  marine  organisms, 
the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  mollusks.  the  skeletons  of 
polyps  (corals  1,  etc.  By  the  formation  of  L.  carbonic  acid 
is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fixed  l^eyond  the  reach 
of  all  natural  agents  except  heat  sufficient  to  calcine  the  L. 
As  the  causes  which  prcKluce  the  ordinary  metanuirphism 
of  rocks,  couvertins  L.  into  marbles,  though  rendering  them 
more  crystalline  and  often  discharging  all  organic  colors  and 
leaving  them  pure  wiiite.  does  not  drive  off  the  carlx«nie 
acid,  it  mav  be  sup;xised  that  carbi  )nic  acid  which  is  absorbed 
in  fonnation  of  L.  is,  for  the  most  part,  permanently  with- 
draw n  from  the  atmosphere.  J.  S.  Newberbt. 

Lime  Tree.    See  Linden. 

Lim'onite  [Gr.  Aeiniur.  "  meadow"],  the  hydrated  ses- 
quiivxide  of  iron,  itften  calletl  brown  iKeniatite.  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  important  oi-es  of  iron.  The  de{K>sits 
of  L.  aiv  peculiarly  loc-al  and  irif  gular  in  character.  They 
are  never  found  forming  continuous  strata,  but  are  ( 1^  eitlier 
the  suvierficial  deposits  of  chalybeate  waters,  filling  fissures 
or  cavities  or  incrusting  slopes  or  accumulating  in  concre- 
tionary or  botryoidal  masses  in  sand,  clay,  or  gravel;  or 
(2)  thev  are  pnxluced  by  the  oxidation,  at  and  near  the  sur- 
face, of  beiis  of  the  carb«inate  of  iron  or  iron  pyrites.  From 
their  nuxleof  formation  the  dejx>sitsof  L.  are  less  extensive 
and  reliable  than  those  of  otlier  ores  of  in.>n.  and  their  ir- 
regularities have  often  been  a  cause  of  disapjHiintment  and 
loss  ;  but  some  of  them  are  of  trreat  extent,  and  they  are  so  nu- 
merous in  many  countries  tliat  they  have  alwaysconstitute<l 
one  of  the  trreat  sources  from  which  the  supply  of  iron  has 
been  derived.  In  the  I".  S.  valuable  deixisits  of  L.  are  found 
in  a  great  number  of  kK-alities.  They  occur  perhaps  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  a  bell  which  extends  along  the  E. 
flank  of  the  AUeghanies  from  N.  Eng.  to  Ga.  Here  they 
rest  on  rcnks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gneiss,  serpentine, 
crystalline  limestone,  slate,  etc.  From  I'a.  s«>uthward  their 
association  with  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  and  slates  is 
such  that  they  have  by  some  writers  been  represented  as 
holding  a  definite  ireolosical  position  in  that  series  of  rocks. 
It  is  (luite  certain,  however,  that  they  are  alto::ether  super- 
ficial in  position,  and  form  no  part  of  the  stratificaticn  of 
this  or  any  other  formation.    Iu  Ala.  and  Tenn.  deposits  of 
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L.  of  great  extent  and  purity  are  found  along  the  outcrops 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone.  In  Mo.  a  belt  of 
superficial  L.  encircles  the  dist.  which  contains  the  great  de- 
posits of  specular  iron  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
mav  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ferruginous 
drainage  of  this  dist.  The  L.  which  are  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  stratified  carbonates  are  best  seen  in  S.  O.  and 
E.  Ky.,  where  some  of  the  calcareous  ore-beds  of  the  coal- 
measures  are  oxidized  along  their  outcrops,  and  are  more 
or  less  deeply  converted  into  the  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

Borj-iron  ore  is  a  spongy  and  usually  impure  L.  which  ac- 
cumulates in  marshes  from  the  leaching  of  surrounding  beds 
of  sand,  gravel,  etc.  which  contain  iron.  Lake  ore  is  the 
name  given  to  L.  which  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  ponds  which  receive  the  drainage  of  ferruginous  strata 
or  soils.  Pure  L.  contains  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but 
it  often  contains  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  so  that 
its  average  yield  of  iron  does  not  reach  50  per  cent.  The 
quality  of  the  iron  made  from  it  is  sometimes  excellent,  as 
is  attested  by  the  good  repute  of  the  Roxbury  and  other  L. 
irons.  It  generally  contains  too  much  phosphorus,  how- 
ever, to  be  successfully  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
From  their  fusibility  the  brown  ha?matites  are  very  useful 
adjuncts  in  the  smelting  of  the  more  refractory  magnetites 
and  specular  ores,  and  their  employment  in  this  connection 
has  caused  them  to  be  largely  mined  and  highly  valued. 

J.  S.  Newberry. 

Lincoln,  link'on,  city  and  E.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Logan 
CO.,  111.,  38  m.  N.  E.  of  Springfield  ;  is  the  seatof  a  coll.  Pop. 
1S«0.  .5639. 

Lincoln,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Nebraska  and 
of  Lancaster  co.    It  has  a  new  State  capitol,  a  State  univ., 


ipitol  (Lincoln,  ]S\b.). 

insane  asylum,  govt.  P.  O.  building,  and  penitentiary.    Pop. 

1870,  2*41  ;  1880,  13,003;  1SS5,  about  21,000. 

Lincoln  (Abraham),  the  16th  Pres.  of  the  V.  S.,  b.  in 
Larue  (then  Hardin)  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1809.  Of  his  early  life 
he  himself  says :  "  My  parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia, 
of  undistinguished  families.  My  father,  at  the  deatli  of  his 
father,  was  but  6  yrs.  of  age,  and  he  grew  iip  literally  with- 
out education.  He  removed  from  Ky.  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer CO.,  Ind.,  in  my  8th  yr.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever 
required  of  a  teacher  beyond  readin\  tvrituV,  and  cipherhi'' 
to  the  Rule  of  Three.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did 
not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and 
cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that  was  all.  I  was  raised  to 
farm-work,  which  I  continued  until  I  was  22.  At  21 1  came 
to  111.;  was  employed  for  a  yr.  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a  capt. 
of  volunteers  ;  ran  for  the  legislature  (1832i.  and  was  beaten. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  During  this  legislative  period  I 
had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to  practise  it. 
In  1846  I  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Cong.  ;  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election." 

In  Oct.  1854  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  author  of  the  bill  repeal- 
ing the  Mo.  Compromise,  came  to  Springfield  to  vindicate 
his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and  the  "Anti-Nebraska"  "Whigs 
engaged  L.  to  improvise  a  reply.  This  speech  was  one  of 
the  great  efforts  of  his  life.  It  took  the  audience  by  storm, 
and  from  that  moment  it  was  felt  that  Douglas  had  met  his 
match.  L.  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  Anti-Nebraska 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  led  in  several  ballots, 
but  Trumbull  was  ultimately  chosen.  Tlie  armed  conflict 
on  the  soil  of  Kan.  soon  began  ;  the  result  was  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Whigs  and  the  formation  of  tlie  Rep.  party.  At 
the  State  convention  in  1856.  where  the  new  party  first  as- 
sumed form  in  111.,  L.  for  the  first  time  took  distinctive 
ground  against  slavery  in  itself.  At  the  national  Rep.  con- 
vention at  Phila.  (June  17),  after  the  nomination  of  Fremont, 
L.  was  put  forward  by  the  111.  delegation  for  tlie  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  re(5eived  on  the  first  ballot  110  votes  against  2.59 
for  William  L.  Dayton.  In  1858  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated by  the  Rep.  State  convention  as  its  caudidatefor  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  place  of  Douglas.  The  great  debate  carried 
on  at  all  the  prin.  towns  of  111.  between  these  rival  candi- 


dates resulted  at  the  time  in  the  election  of  Douglas,  but  it 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  country  upon  L.  as  the  most  con- 
vincing exponent  of  Rep.  doctrine.  Early  in  1859  he  began 
to  be  named  in  111.  as  a  Rep.  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  the  ensuing  yr.  The  national  Rep.  convention 
at  Chicago  (May  1860)  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency,  at 
the  same  time  adopting  a  vigorous  anti-slavery  platform. 
The  Dem.  party  having  been  disorganized  and  presenting  2 
candidates,  Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  '"American"  party  having  put  forward  John  Bell,  the 
Rep.  victory  was  an  easy  one,  L.  being  elected  by  a  large 
plurality,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  N.  States,  but  none 
of  the  S.  The  secession  of  S.C.  and  the  Gulf  States  was 
the  immediate  result,  followed  in  a  few  months  by  that  of 
the  other  slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great  c.  war. 

L.  was  inaugurated  Pres.  Mar.  4, 1861.  He  called  to  his 
cabinet  his  prin.  rivals  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
Seward,  Chase,  Cameron,  and  Bates ;  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Union  Dems.,  headed  by  Douglas ;  called  out 
75,000  militia  from  the  several  States  upon  the  first  tidings 
of  the  bombardment  of  Ft.  Sumter  (Apr.  1.5) ;  proclaimed  a 
blockade  of  the  S.  ports  (Apr.  19) ;  called  an  extra  session  of 
Cong,  for  July  4,  from  which  he  asked  and  obtained  400,000 
men  and  $400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed  McClellan  at  the 
head  of  the  U.  army  on  Cien.  Scott's  resignation  (Oct.  31);  ap- 
pointed Edwin  :M.  Stanton  sec.  of  war  (Jan.  14,  1862),  and  on 
Sept.  22,  1862.  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  freedom 
of  all  slaves  in  States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion  from 
and  after  Jan.  1,  1863.  On  October  16,  1863,  he  called  for 
300,0(X)  volunteers  to  replace  those  whose  temi  of  enlist- 
ment had  expired  ;  made  a  touching,  though  brief,  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  military  cemetery,  Nov. 
19, 1863 ;  commissioned  Ulysses  S.  Grant  lieut.-gen.  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  Mar.  9, 1864  ;  was 
re-elected  Pres.  in  Nov.  of  the  same  yr.  by  a  large  majority 
over  Gen.  McClellan  ;  delivered  a  notable  address  at  his 
second  inauguration,  ]Mar.  4,  1865;  visited  the  array  before 
Richmond  the  same  month,  entered  the  cap.  of  the  Confed- 
eracy the  day  after  its  fall,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee's  army  (Apr.  9)  was  actively  engaged  in  devising  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  U.,  when  on  the  evening  of 
Good  Friday,  Apr.  14,  he  was  shot  in  his  box  at  Ford's  thea- 
tre, Wash.,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  d.  early  on  the  following 
raoraing,  Apr.  15,  1865,  and  was  buried  at  Springfield,  111. 
(See  biographies  by  J.  G.  Holland,  I.  N.  Arnold,  and  Ward 
H.  Lamon.)  Porter  C.  Bllss. 

Lincoln  (Ben.iamis),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,1733, 
was  a  farmer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  had  sev- 
eral ofiices  ;  was  sec.  of  the  provincial  Cong,  in  1774,  when 
he  was  appointed  maj.-gen.  of  the  State  troops.  He  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  Washington  during  the  siege  of  Boston  ; 
commanded  an  expedition  which  in  June  1776  cleared  Bos- 
ton harbor  of  Brit,  vessels  ;  led  a  body  of  Mass.  militia  at 
the  battle  of  White  Plains  (1776) ;  brought  a  new  levy  of 
militia  to  the  aid  of  Washington  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in 
Feb.  1777  ;  was  appointed,  at  Washington's  request,  a  maj.- 
gen.  in  the  Continental  service  Feb.  19 ;  co-operated  with 
Schuvler  in  the  summer  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  for 
which  he  raised  a  fresh  body  of  N.  Eng.  militia:  joined 
Gates  as  second  in  command  Sept.  29  ;  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  Oct.  8,  and  disabled  from 
active  service  until  Aug.  1778;  was  in  Sept.  appointed  to  the 
chief  conmiand  of  the  S.  army  ;  joined  D'Estaing  Sept.  1779, 
and  after  the  bloodv  repulse  of  Oct.  9  returned  to  Charles- 
ton, which  in  the  spVing  of  1780  was  besieged  by  greatly  su- 
perior forces  ;  capitulated  May  12;  was  paroled,  and  being 
exchanged  he  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  took  part 
in  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  the  sword 
of  Cornwallis  on  his  surrender;  sec.  of  war  1781-84.  In 
1786-87  he  commanded  Mass.  militia  in  the  suppression  of 
Shays's  rebellion  ;  was  elected  lieut.-gov.  of  Mass.  in  1787; 
collector  of  port  of  Boston  1789-1809.    D.  May  9,  1810. 

Lincoln  (Enoch),  b.  at  Worcester.  Mass..  Dec.  28,  1788, 
studied  at  Ilan-ard ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1811  ;  settled  at 
Frveburg,  Me.,  and  in  1819  removed  to  Paris,  Me. ;  was  M.  C. 
1818-26.  and  gov.  of  Me.  1827-29.    D.  Oct.  8,  1829. 

Lincoln  (Levi),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  15, 1749,  grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1772  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Worcester,  Mass.. 
in  1775,  a  judge  of  probate  in  1776  :  was  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1780,  M.  C.  1799-1801.  atty.-gen.  of  U.  S.  1801-05, 
lieut.-gov.  of  Mass.  1807-08.  acting  gov.  1809.    D.  Apr.  14, 1820. 

Lincoln  (Levi),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1782,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1802; 
became  a  lawyer  in  1805 ;  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1820 ;  was  often  in  the  State  legislature,  of  which 
he  was  speaker  in  1822  and  pres.  of  the  senate  1845  ;  lieut.- 
gov.  of  Mass.  182:3,  gov.  1825-34  ;  M.  C.  1835-41,  a  judge  of  the 
State  supreme  court  1824,  collector  of  port  of  Boston  1841-43, 
first  mavor  of  Worcester  in  1848.    D.  May  29,  1868. 

Lincoln  (Robert  Todd),  b.  at  Springfield,  III.,  1844,  son 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  grad.  at  Harvard ;  practised  law  at  Chi- 
cago ;  sec.  of  war  1881-8.5.  . 

Lincoln  University,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  ongmated  from 
the  Ashman  Inst.,  whose  name  was  changed  in  1866  to  that 
of  Lincoln  L'niversity.  It  comprises  preparatory,  collegiate, 
theological,  law,  and  med.  depts. 

Lind  iJenny),  b.  in  Stockholm  Oct.  6,  1821.  of  humble 
parentage.  Her  precocious  talent  attracted  notice,  and  the 
manager  of  the  court  theatre  procured  for  her  admission  to 
the  musical  acad.  She  became  the  operatic  star  of  Stock- 
holm. Her  first  appearance  in  Lond.  was  in  May  1847.  In 
1848  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  oratorio,  Elijah,  at  Exeter 
Hall.  In  1850  she  came  to  the  U.  S.  under  contract  with  >lr. 
P.  T.  Barnum  to  give  150  concerts.  The  enthusiasm  was  un- 
bounded, the  profits  were  enormous,  but  the  toil  and  irk- 
someness  were  excessive,  and  in  June  1851,  after  singing  9o 
times,  the  contract  was  terminated  by  Jenny  Lind.  In  1852 
she  married  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  German  litterateur  of 
some  merit :  since  1858  she  has  resided  in  Eng.,  but  has  not 
sung  in  public. 
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